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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


90        CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE       . 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  day,  send  us  forth  armed  with 
Thy  power,  to  right  wrong,  to  overcome 
evil;  if  need  be  to  endure  harothip,  but 
in  all  things  to  serve  Thee  bravely,  faith- 
fully, joyfully;  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  labor,  kneeling  for  Thy  blessing, 
Thou  mayest  find  no  blot  upon  our 
shield. 

Grant  us  Thy  truth  to  make  us  free 
and  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  Thee; 
Thy  gentleness  makes  us  great. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  driven  by  our  tension, 
deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our  Nation, 
and  our  world.  As  we  play  our  part  in 
days  of  destiny,  with  all  mankind  stand- 
ing in  the  valley  of  decision,  we  seek  the 
sanctuary  of  prayer. 

For  those  who  here  serve  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  them,  we'pray  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  lures  of  office  and  from 
the  arrogance  which  lurks  in  power. 

We  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortimes,  and 
our  sacred  honor  for  freedom's  greatest 
venture. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  May  24,  1967,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITA-nON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE     SlEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  all 
committees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT     OF     THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  director, 
the  American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a. finan- 
cial statement  of  that  organization,  as  of 
December  31,  1966.  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  1 


OXin 881— Part  11 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  reeolutlon  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature; 
to    the     Oommlttee    on    Agriculture     and 
Forestry : 

"LEG1SI.AKVK    RjESOLUnON    41 

"Whereas,  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  (PL-1021)  Is  restricted  for  opera- 
tions In  Nebraska  to  sixty  western  counties- 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  has  proved  to  be  eminently  success- 
ful In  converting  crop  land  to  permanent 
grass  and  In  other  oonservatlon  practices 
which  Insure  greater  economic  stability  of 
farms  and  ranches  through  complete  con- 
servation planning;  and 

"Whereas,  the  thirty-three  counties  in 
eastern  Nebraska  which  lie  outside  of  the 
area  of  eligibility  need  an  accelerated  con- 
servation program  tailored  to  Nebraska  farm- 
ing rnd  ranching  conditions  for  present  de- 
velopment and  future  welfare:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  In  seventy-seventh  session  as- 
sembled: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enlarge  the  area  of  ellglbUlty  of  PL-1021  to 
Include  the  thirty-three  counties  In  eastern 
Nebraska. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  State*, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 


\ 


tives  and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Nebraska." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Pbrelgn 
Relations: 

"Senate  Resolution  878 
"A  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  public  Investi- 
gation into  the  apparent  existence  of  a  So- 
viet-dominated Communist  regime  In  the 
Republic  of  Cuba 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  Is  hereby  requested  to  instruct  Its 
appropriate  committees  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  conduct  a  public  Investigation  into  the  ap- 
parent  existence  of  a  Soviet-dominated  Oom- 
munist  regime  in  the  Pepublic  of  Cuba  lo- 
cated only  ninety  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  fact  that 
Florida,  over  many  miles  of  Its  coastiine  is 
geographically  close  to  this  menace,  that  Into 
the  state  of  Florida  have  poured  many  thou- 
sands of  refugees  escaping  from  Communist 
domination  in  Cuba  and  for  whom  this  state 
has  furnished  a  haven  and  much  money  for 
their  support;  that  there  U  every  Indication 
that  Cuba  is  attempting  now  to  export  the 
Soviet  revolution  into  other  neighboring 
areas  as  well  as  into  the  Unitetstates 
through  the  state  of  Florida,  somethliSLirhlch 
our  national  administration  has  pr%ilsed 
never  would  be  tolerated;  that  this  state  and 
Its  people,  along  vrtth  every  other  area  In 
this  country,  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
federal  administration  is  doing  diplomati- 
cally, economically  and  from  a  mlUtary 
standpoint  at  this  moment  to  counteract 
Communist  domination  of  Florida's  neighbor 
and  the  attempted  spread  of  Soviet  Influ- 
ence; and  what  plans,  if  any,  the  national 
administration  has  to  expunge  this  menace 
and  liberate  our  nearest  foreign  neighbor. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  be  xirgently  requested 
to  take  tangible  steps  toward  reviving  and 
Implementing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the 
United  Stetes  understood  this  doctrine  ap- 
plied prior  to  the  time  when  Cuba  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Soviet  regime. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
senate  resolution  de  dispatched  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  speaker 
of  the  United  States  house  of  representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation 
to  the  United  States  congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  California;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai*  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  id 
"Relative  to  the  San  PeUpe  DlvUlon  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project 
"Whereas,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  San 
Felipe  Division,  Central  VaUey  Project,  Cal- 
ifornia, to  provide,  among  other  things.  Ir- 
rigation and  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplleSj„«onservatlon  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
es,  and  enhancement  of  outdoor  reo- 
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reatlon  opportunities  within  the  Counties 
of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  S|inta  Cruz  and 
Monterey;  and 

"Wberzas,  The  proposed  San  Felipe  Divi- 
sion will  make  use  of  a  tunnel  to  be  con- 
structed from  San  Luis  Reservoir  westward 
under  Pacheco  Pass  into  said  service  area 
and  will,  by  reason  of  Its  location,  barmonlae 
with  and  assist  the  State  of  California's 
water  plan;  and 

"Whkreas,  The  report  recommending  the 
project  has  now  been  cleared  at  all  possible 
levels  of  government,  Including  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  United 
States  Budget  Bureau,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Is  reconunended  favorably  to  the 
Congress  by  the  present  administration; 
now;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
authorization  of  the  San  Felipe  Division, 
■  Central  Valley  Project,  California;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Cliief  Cleric  of  the 
Assembly  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  In- 
^  terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resohitlon  of  the  Leglslatiure 
of  the  Senate  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HotrsE  Concurrent  RESoLtmoN 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  H.R.  2158  the 
proposed  federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation.  If  en- 
acted, would  seriously  curtail  the  rights  of 
the  several  states  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions from  fully  exercising  their  taxing  pow- 
,  ers  against  businesses  engaged  In  multistats 
activities;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  United 
States  Congress,  In  the  year  1966,  to  consider 
HJl.  16491,  the  predecessor  bill  of  H.R.  2158. 
nearly  all  of  the  states  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  said  HJl.  16491;  and 

"Whereas,  the  various  states  have  been, 
and  are  taking,  positive  remedial  actions  to 
combat  many  of  the  alleged  evils  arising  In 
state  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  In^e  best  public  interest 
that  the  federal  government  permit  and  allow 
the  various  states  more  time  to  work  to- 
gether and  arrive  at  a  sobitlon  which  will 
have  as  its^ultlmate  goal,  equity  end  uni- 
formity of  treatment  between  businesses  en- 
gaged In  ipultistate  opekatlons  and  businesses 
engaged  locally;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1967,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  reject  and  defeat  HH.  2158, 
the  proposed  federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Preslden'j  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Hiram  li.  Fong  and  the  Honorable  Dan- 
iel K.  Inouye,  United  States  Senators  from  • 
Hawaii,  and  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga  and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Members  of  Congress  from  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 


of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Resolution  No.  8 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  no  action  inhibit- 
ing the  power  of  tht  States  to  tax 

"Whereas,  an  Interstate  taxation  bill,  H.R. 
2168,  was  recently  Introduced  in  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  power  of  the  several  States 
to  Impose  taxes  on  business  entitles  engaged 
in  multi-state  activities  will  be  materially 
restricted  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2158; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  imposing  such  taxes,  the  sev- 
eral States  are  In  no  wise  fettering  or  in- 
hibiting Interstate  commerce,  and  are  not 
exercising  any  power  which  the  Constitution 
has  conferred  upon  the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  relieve  those  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  of  their  Just  and  equita- 
ble share  of  st^  taj  burdens  despite  the 
Incidental  effept  of  the  tax  resulting  In  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  business;  now, 
therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  not  to  enact  Into 
law  HJl.  2158;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  furnish 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Minnesota  Congressional  Delegation 
In  Washington,  D.C." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Memorial  558 
"A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  election  of  the  President  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people 

"Whereas,  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  adopted  the  electoral  college  as  a  means 
to  facilitate  the  election  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  in  an  era  of  primitive 
education.  transport.iBon  .ind  communica- 
tion and  to  designate  Intelligent  citizens  act- 
ing as  free  agents  who  would  then  inde- 
pendently select  the  chief  executive,  and 

"Whereas,  the  convention  adopted  this  sys- 
tem prior  to  the  development  of  political 
parties,  which  by  their  nature  and  practical 
function  render  the  electoral  college  system 
outdated  and  unnecessary,  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem assigns  all  presidential  electors  on  a 
"wlnner-take-all"  basis  to  the  party  in  each 
state  which  receives  a  plurality  of  votes,  thus 
depriving  the  voters  of  any  other  party  of 
any  voice  whatsoever  in  the  selection  of  the 
president,  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  electoral  system 
makes  it  possible  for  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people  to  fall  to  be  elected  chief  executive, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  present  system  artlflcially 
and  unnecessarily  removes  the  people  fron. 
the  direct  selection  of  their  chief  executive 
and  thus  frustrates  their  true  wishes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  electoral  college  system 
tends  to  discourage  presidential  candidates 
from  campaigning  in  many  states  because 
Of  the  "all-or-nothing"  method  of  tabulating 
electoral  college  votes,  thus  giving  the  de- 
sires and  needs  of  residents  in  the  smaller 
states  less  attention  proportionately  In  na- 
tional politics  than  the  few  large  states,  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  system  Is  archaic  in 
the  context  of  the  founding  fathers'  origi- 
nal intent  due  to  the  development  of  mod- 
em transportation  and  communication  tech- 
niques, and  a  more  knowledgeable  and  lit- 
erate society,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  supreme  court 


would  not  consider  the  case,  Delatoare  v.  Neic 
York,  to  apply  the  "one-man-one-vote"  in- 
terpretation to  the  electoral  college  and  thus 
insure  the  same  protection  under  the  law  aa 
provided  voters  in  the  court's  previous  deci- 
sions, and 

"Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Florida  expressing  the  sentiments  of  its  con- 
stltutents,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  electoral  college.  Now 
therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida , 

"That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Florida 
publicly  acknowledges  the  anachronistic  and 
inequitable  nature  of  the  electoral  college 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  legisla- 
ture hereby  petitions  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  duly  elected 
senators  and  representatives  of  this  state, 
that  this  anachronism  should  be  given  ex- 
pedient and  appropriate  congressional  review 
toward  the  end  of  alleviating  the  aforemen- 
tioned Inequities  of  the  electoral  college  by 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  president  by 
a  direct  vote  of  tlje  people,  and 

"Be  it  further  involved  that  congress  fol- 
lowing deliberate  and  exhaustive  public 
hearings  be  requested  to  act  upon  the  resulu 
of  these  hearings  toward  the  formulation  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
provide  the  beat  method  of  electing  directly 
the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  amend- 
ment then  be  submitted  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  to  the  various  states  for  ratlficitlon 
as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thlt 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  senate,  to  the  speaker  of  the 
Umted  States  house  of  representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts;  ordered  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Public  Works: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  to 
Take  Action  Establishing  Responsibiijtt 
FOR  AND  Preventing  Further  Recurrencf 
or  On.  PoLLtrrioN  on  Cape  Cod  Beaches 
"Whereas,  Tourism  is  the  second  moat  im- 
portant Industry  in  Massachusetts;   and 

"Whereas,  Cape  Cod  Is  a  most  popular  va- 
cation region  In  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  Forty  miles  of  Cape  Cod  beaches 
have  been  polluted  with  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  Marine  wildlife  In  countless 
quantities  have  been  killed  because  of  this 
oil  pollution;  and 

"Whereas,  Marine  fisheries  are  vital  asseU 
to  Cape  Cod  and  to  the  entire  Conunon- 
wealth;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  source  of  this  pollution 
and  for  preventing  further  recurrence  of  such 
damaging  incidents  in  the  future;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  memben 
thereof   from   the    Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  So- 
ciety,' Daughters  of  the  American  Revolutioa 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lators of  the  Flag  Code,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  re- 
lating to  the  breeder  reactor  program,  and 
the  International  traffic  of  radioactive  mate- 
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rials,  respectively;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  May  12,  1967, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unaninious  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  provide  for 
ac!d  pollution   control   demonstration   proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Harris)  : 

S  1871.  A  bill  to  designate  lock  and  dam 

numbered  14  on  the  Arkansas  River  as  the 

W.  D  Mayo  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign AssisUnce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  create  an  additional  judi- 
cial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota   (for 
himself  and  and  Mr.  BtJROicK)  : 
8. 1874.  A   bill   to  officially  designate   the 
Totten  Trail  Pumping  Station;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  1875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adel  G. 
Nafrawl;  and 

S.  1876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
H  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unlte-J 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purpose.<-:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  1878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Indo- 
nesian Econoniic  Development  authorized  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  develop- 
ing a  viable,  self-sustaining  economy  In 
Indonesia  based  upon  free  economic  instltu- 
tons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  sep.vat€  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain    expenses    Incurred    by    professional 


nurses  to  enable  them  to  perform  nursing 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1880.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  piu-poees;  and 

S.  1881.  A  bin  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings. ) 

ByMr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station  by 
participants  In  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Parragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August  1  through  9,  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


(2)  That  the  United  States  should  seek 
British  and  French  participation  in  a  token 
naval  task  force  to  be  dispatched  without 
delay  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Insure  that 
this  International  waterway  remains  open 
for  shipping  of  all  nations,  and  that  this 
action  should  not  wait  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, although  United  Nations  approval 
should  be  sought  for  it; 

(3)  That  the  administration  should  call 
upon  all  the  member  governments  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, to  use  every  diplomatic  resource  to 
prevent  the  calamity  of  an  Arab-Israel  war; 

(4)  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Involve  the  United  Nations  and  to  work 
through  it,  and  to  bring  about  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  the  United  NaUons  Emergency 
Force  as  a  peace  keeping  buffer  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 


RESOLUTION 

TRIPARTITE  ACTION  BY  THE  WEST- 
ERN POWERS  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  131),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: , 

S.  Res.  131 

Whereas  the  massmg  of  troops  on  the 
Arab-Israel  frontiers  and  the  mining  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
have  brought  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  to 
the  very  brink  of  war;  and 

Whereas  an  Arab-Israel  war  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
and  might  soon  expand  into  a  larger  war 
Involving  the  major  nations;   and 

Whereas  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  regrettably  capitulated 
to  President  Nasser's  demand  that  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt;  and 

Whereas  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  can  or  will  Intervene  In 
time  to  prevent  disaster:  and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  United  Nations 
Intervention,  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East 
can  be  preserved  only  if  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  the  Western  nations  are  backed  up 
by  a  demonstrable  willingness  to  use  force 
to  prevent  aggression  from  either  side:  and 

Whereas  only  such  a  demonstration  can 
give  Nasser  and  the  Arab  extremists  reason 
for  pause:  and 

Whereas  the  impartiality  displayed  by  the 
United  Sta'tes  in  1956  when  it  opposed  th^ 
British-French-Israei  Intervention  against 
Egypt  and  rescued  Nasser  froqi  certain  de- 
feat, established  a  precedent  for  acting  with 
equal  Impartiality  to  prevent  Arab  aggres- 
sion against  the  State  of  Israel :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  supports  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  declaration  of  May  23  that 
the  United  States  remains  "firmly  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  nations  In 
the  area;"  that  we  "strongly  oppose  aggres- 
sion by  anyone  In  the  area  In  anv  form,  overt 
or  clandestine:"  and  that  we  regard  the  an- 
nounced blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  In  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  "illegal  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  peace":  and  be  it 
further 

fif.solved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate: 

( 1 )  That  the  Administration  should  Im- 
mediately seek  British  and  French  concur- 
rence for  a  tripartite  warning  to  both  sides 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis  to  abstain  from  ag- 
gression— In  conformance  with  the  assur- 
ances given  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  setUe- 
ment  In  1956  and  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  at  that  time; 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  referral,  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  funds  for  a 
new  catagory  of  demonstration  projects 
In  the  field  of  acid  mine  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  generated  by  the 
need  to  demonstrate  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  new  method*  for 
treating  acid  mine  pollution,  a  coiidition 
which  seriously  Impairs  the  quality  of 
water  in  approximately  4,000  miles  of 
streams  east  of  the  Mississippi.  I  am  con- 
vinced on  the  basis  of  the  best  technical 
and  professional  opinion  of -Pederal  of- 
ficials in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
abatement,  as  well  as  independent  ex- 
perts, that  we  now  have  the  technological 
means  to  control  acid  mine  pollution  in 
certain  kinds  of  situations.  We  assuredly 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  all  kinds 
of  acid  mine  pollution,  but  we  do  have 
sufficient  answers  to  proceed  now  with 
a  substantial  demonstration  program. 

On  May  12  I  examined  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va..  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Monongahela  River,  in 
the  company  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Frank  C 
De  Luzio  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  We  were 
accompanied  by  other  officials  and  tech- 
nicians from  the  Pederal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  project,  which  was  devel- 
oped from  the  recommendations  of  a 
Federal  pollution  abatement  conference 
held  In  Pittsburgh  in  December  of  1963, 
demonstrated  a  new  and  highly  effective 
method  of  cement  grouting  to  seal  the 
fissures  of  an  abandoned  bituminous  coal 
mine.  The  consensus  of  all  of  the  respon- 
sible Federal  officials  on  the  field  trip 
was  that  this  method  warranted  further 
demonstration  In  terms  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  treating  an  entire  water- 
shed or  stream  segment. 

Therefore  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  would  provide  further 
authority  and  funds  for  demonstrating 
this  technique  as  well  as  other  methods 
of  abatement  of  acid  mine  pollution.  The 
first  part  of  the  amendment  would  add 
to  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  specific  authority  for 
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Federal  expenditures  on  research  and 
demonstdratlon  projects  In  the  field  of 
acid  mine  pollution,  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000  for  "a  single  unit  application  of  tech- 
nology." 

The  second  part  of  the  propose^ 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  7 
to  the  Federal-Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  providing  Eiti^orlty  for  area  acid 
pollution  control  demonstration  projects 
within  a  specific  watershed  or  drainage 
area.  The  proposed  pk)gram  would  re- 
quire State  as  well  as  fWeral  participa- 
tion, and  would  be  predAated  on  assur- 
ances by  the  State  to  th\  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  If  gal  and  prattical  protec- 
tion of  such  demonstration  areas  would 
bi  provided  to  insure  against  any  activi- 
ties which  might  cause  future  acid  pol- 
lution in  the  area.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  $15  million  for  these 
purposes  for  fiscal  1968  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  [Mr.  Mus- 
kh]  that  hearings  will,  be  conducted  on 
this  proposal  in  early  June,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  woiild  have  enactment  by 
the  Congress  this  year  in  order  that  we 
might  move  quickly  and  effectively  to- 
ward solution  of  one  of  cur  major  water 
pollution  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1870)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  acid  pollution  control 
demonstration  projects,  introduced  by 
li4r.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clabk),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  In 
cosponsorlng  this  bill  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  correct  a  serious 
problem  in  acid  water  pollution.  I  am 
hopeful  this  demonstration  program 
which  authorizes  $15  million  for  sealing 
deep  mines  will  receive  speedy  approval. 
It  seems  to  me  the  time  is  long  past 
when  Congress  could  duck  the  question 
of  correcting  acid  water  pollution  by 
relying  on  the  lame  excuse  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  problem.  There  are  so- 
lutions available  to  acid  mine  pollution 
which  appear  to  be  feasible  and  econom- 
ical. I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  using  the  proper  approach  in  this 
Instance  by  attacking  the  sealing  of  deep 
mines  in  a  demonstration  program. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Federal  Water 
Polli^on  Control  Administration  and 
thefdireau  of  Mines  are  quite  interested 
In  using  a  new  grouting  method  to  seal 
fissures  in  deep  mines  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  water  which  has  become  polluted 
with  acid.  The  acid  when  4t  enters 
streams,  lakes,  and  ponds,  kills  aquatic 
life  and  makes  the  water  unfit  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

I  appreciate  the  vigor  with  which  the 
chairman  is  following  up  on  the  acid 
mine  po".ution  problem  which  plagues  an 
estimated  2,000  miles  of  streams  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  much  in  other  coal  producing 
States  'm  Appalachla. 
Additionally,  I  should  like  to  point  out 


that  S.  602,  the  Appalachia  bill,  recently 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  now  pending 
in  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
contains  a  provision  for  a  2-year  study  to 
develop  an  action  program  to  cleanup 
acid  mine  pollution  in  Appalachla.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  the  Appalachia 
study  and  this  bill  which  I  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  are  designed  to  complement 
each  other,  looking  toward  the  day  when 
the  streams  of  Appalachia  are  as  free 
from  pollution  as  is  practical. 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to 
H.B.  7099,  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Morgan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  order  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
have  a  specific  piece  of  legislation  before 
it  during  its  hearings  on  foreign  aid, 
since  it  now  appears  unlikely  that  the 
House  will  pjiss  a  foreign  aid  bill  for  at 
least  several  weeks.  I  expect  to  have  a 
niunber  of  amendments  to  offer  to  the 
bill  in  committee  and  I,  of  course,  reserve 
my  right  to  support  or  oppose  the  bill  or 
any  parts  of  it. 

I  also  ,wish  to  announce  at  this  time 
that  tentative  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  receive  testimony  on  Tuesday, 
June  6  from  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  committee  hopes  to 
hear  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  sometime  during  that  week 
also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  P^lbricht,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CREATION      OF     ADDITIONAL      JU- 
DICIAL   DISTRICT    IN    LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  efiBclent  administration  of  Justice 
should  be  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  government,  and  Congress  should  be 
alert  to  further  this  goal  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  Therefore,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  remove  the  Baton 
Rouge  District  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
from  that  district,  and  which  would 
cause  it  to  became  a  new  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

The  eastern  district  is  presently  com- 
prised of  the  Baton  Rouge  division  and 
the  New  Orleans  division,  and  has  its 
administrative  headquarters  in  New  Or- 
leans. But  for  most  purposes,  the  Baton 
Rouge  division  already  is  in  effect  a 
separate  district.  It  has  its  own  court- 
house and  other  facilities.  The  Judge  who 
is  assigned  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Division 
resides  in  that  city  and  does  not  hold 


court  elsewhere.  The  clerk,  court  re- 
porter, referee  in  bankruptcy,  crier,  law 
clerk,  and  secretary  who  are  assigned  to 
the  Baton  Roug^  division  do  not  serve 
elsewhere,  and  they  reside  In  Baton 
Rouge. 

Yet,  there  are  ways  in  which  the  Baton 
Rouge  Division  does  not  function  as  a 
separate  district,  and  they  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  good  administration  of 
Justice.  The  division  has  only  a  deputy 
clerk  of  court  who  is  supervised  by  the 
clerk  of  court  in  New  Orleans,  although 
he  should  be  responsive  to  matters  as 
they  apply  to  Baton  Rouge.  It  has  only 
a  deputy  marshal,  with  the  marshal  re- 
siding in  New  Orleans.  The  grand  Jury 
meets  in  New  Orleans  and  hears  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Division 
and  which  are  to  be  tried  in  that  division. 
Each  week,  on  criminal  day,  It  is 
necessary  to  have  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
neys to  come  from  New  Orleans  to  han- 
dle arraignments  and  other  criminal 
matters.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  must 
also  come  from  New  Orleans  to  try  crim- 
inal cases  which  must  be  held  in  Baton 
Rouge.  It  is  necessary  for  the  probation 
department  to  send  its  officers  to  handle 
investigations  and  probation  matters 
arising  from  the  court  functions  In  Baton 
Rouge. 

All  of  these  matters  could  be  better 
handled  by  personnel  permanently  lo- 
cated in  Baton  Rouge. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  re- 
quire no  new  facilities  or  additional  per- 
sonnel. The  move  would  only  necessi- 
tate that  certain  personnel  be  upgraded, 
and  I  view  this  consequence  as  being 
desirable,  especially  since  most  of  the 
employees  concerned  have  put  in  long 
years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
and  are  doing  the  same  work  as  their 
superiors  in  New  Orleans. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  case- 
load of  the  Baton  Rouge  division  war- 
rants it  being  a  separate  district.  The 
nine  parishes  which  compose  the  divi- 
sion include  not  only  Baton  Rouge,  but 
also  a  big  booming  area  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  were  industrial  growth  has 
gone  on  the  rampage.  Litigation  is  heavy, 
and  is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Already, 
it  has  a  caseload  of  substantially  more 
than  that  of  29  of  the  93  districts  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  entitled  to  all  of 
the  advantages  of  a  separate  district. 

All  of  the  Judges  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict are  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

It  would  cost  very  little  money,  but  it 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  nine  parishes  involved. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1873)  to  create  an  addi- 
tional judicial  district  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Lomc  of  Louisiana,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


May  25,  1967 
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REQUIREMENT     OF     MEMBERS     OP 
THE  UNIFORM  SERVICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  85-422  in 
1958,  it  departed  from  a  principle  that 
had  been  practiced  for  almost  100  years: 


that  of  basing  military  retired  pay  on 
military  active  duty  pay  rates. 

This  1958  legislation  was  followed  in 
1963  by  Public  Law  88-132  linking  mili- 
tary retirement  pay  to  the  consumer 
price  index.  The  practical  result  of  this 
legislation  was  to  introduce  further  con- 
fusion and  inequaUty  into  computation 
of  retirement  pay  for  military  personnel. 

Members  on  the  retired  rolls  or  those 
due  for  retirement  within  the  next  few 
years,  almost  without  exception  entered 
the  active  service  and  served  their  ca- 
reers under  a  more  favorable  retirement 
system.  They  now  must  retire  imder  a 
system  which  I  believe  can  be  Improved 
by  a  bill  I  propose  to  introduce. 

By  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-422, 
we  increased  active  military  pay  rates  an 
average  of  10  percent,  but  accorded  re- 
tired personnel  only  a  6-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase.  Military  personnel  who, 
heretofore,  had  been  able  to  count  on 
a  retirement  income  which  would  com- 
pensate them  in  some  degree  for  their 
below-average  rates  of  pay  during  active 
duty,  were  suddenly  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect that  retirement  pay  would  not  keep 
up  with  increases  accorded  their  counter- 
parts in  active  service.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  during  the  20  to  30  years  of  active 
duty  they  served,  their  pay  was  below 
the  standard  of  their  civilian  contem- 
poraries. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  act  has 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  reenlist- 
ment,  aggravating  the  retention  problem 
which  has  been  plaguing  the  military  in 
recent  years. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  88-132  In 
1963  further  compounded  the  problem. 
I  believe.  The  result  of  this  law  has,  It 
now  appears,  been  to  introduce  further 
confusion.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

We  now  have  situations  in  which  mili- 
tary retirees  of  the  same  grade,  with  the 
satiie  length  of  service,  who  have  suf- 
fered the  same  hardships,  are  drawing 
seven  different  rates  of  pay,  depending 
on  the  date  of  their  retirement. 

Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy committed  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  recomputation  of  retired  military 
pay. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  In 
1960,  President  Elsenhower  urged  that 
retirement  pay  rates  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  active  duty  rates.  I  quote: 

TradltlonaUy.  rates  or  pay  ror  retired  mU- 
Itary  personnel  have  been  proportionate  to 
current  rates  of  pay  for  active  duty  person- 
nel. The  1958  military  pay  act  departed  from 
this  formula  ...  I  endorse  pending  legislation 
that  win  restore  the  traditional  relationship 
between  retired  and  active  duty  pay  ratea. 

President  Elsenhower  had  provide^ 
$24  million  in  the  1960  budget  to  accom- 
plish this. 

In  his  1960  campaign,  President  Ken- 
nedy committed  himself  to  the  principle 
of  recomputation,  as  did  his  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

Furthermore,  military  retirees  are  not 
considered,  under  law,  as  pensioners  In 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  officers 
subject  to  recall  in  the  event  of  conflict 
requiring  their  services.  Thus  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  ruled  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  against  Hooper,  "of- 
ficers on  the  retired  list  are  not  mere 


pensioners  In  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
salaries  they  receive  are  not  solely  rec- 
ompense for  post  services,  but  a  means 
devised  by  Congress  to  Insure  their 
avaUabUlty,  in  future  contingencies." 

The  course  we  have  set  ourselves  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-422  and 
Public  Law  88-132  seems  at  odds  with 
the  principle  of  "pay  comparability"  for 
civil  service  employees  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  which  we  are 
trying  to  effect.  It  works  hardships  on 
older  retirees,  whose  incomes  will  not 
keep  pace  with  those  of  newly  retired 
persoimel  and  active  duty  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need  to 
give  greater  recognition  to  the  moral 
obUgation  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  recent  retirees  and  those  retir- 
ing in  the  near  future  entered  the  armed 
services  with  the  understanding  that 
their  retired  pay  would  be  computed  on 
active  duty  rates.  While  that  policy  was 
In  effect,  we  in  Congress  understood 
the  situation  and  took  into  considera- 
tion the  favorable  retirement  system, 
setting  active  duty  rates  at  a  lower  figure 
than  would  have  been  adopted  otherwise. 

Because  I  believe  the  time  iias  come 
for  Congress  to  provide  better  treatment 
for  our  service  personnel  and  restore  full 
retirement  benefits  under  which  so  many 
members  of  our  present  Military  Estab- 
lishment came  Into  the  service,  I  shall 
introduce  legislation  to  recompute  re- 
tirement pay  on  the  basis  of  active  duty 
pay. 

At  this  time,  I  shall  only  ask  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  not  introduce  the  bill 
until  about  June  13.  It  is  my  intention  to 
ask  for  cosponsors  since  a  number  of 
colleagrues  In  the  Senate  have  expressed 
interest  In  the  bill. 

In  enacting  this  bill,  the  Congress  will 
not  only  improve  on  its  1958  legislation 
but  also  reemphasize  the  Government's 
good  faith  and  confidence  with  those 
who  so  faithfully  served.  And  we  will 
demonstrate  to  all  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  armed  services  that  their 
earned  rights  will  be  protected  and  their 
Government  will  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  after  they  have 
completed  their  active  service. 

The  bill  which  I  will  submit  will 
change  the  code  by  eliminating  language 
relating  to  retired  pay  computation 
which  WEis  inserted  by  the  Pay  Act  of 
1963  and  by  restoring  that  section  to 
the  form  existing  prior  to  1963. 

It  also  contains  a  section — section  3 — 
which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
those  persons  retired  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disability  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
and  who  are  receiving  retired  pay  based 
on  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act,  to  elect  to  receive  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  under  the  cur- 
rent law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 

The  bin  (S.  1877)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  equal  rsink  and  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  -as  follows: 

8.  1877 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "nniformed  Servtces 
Retirement  Pay  Equalization  Act". 

Sec.  2.  TlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  section  1401  is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  and  adjust  to  reflect  later  changes  In  ap- 
plicable permanent  rates"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  In  footnol«  1  to  the  table. 

(2)  section  1401(a)  la  repealed. 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  following  item  in 
the  analysis  to  chapter  71:  '^ 

"1401(a)  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consumer  Price  Index." 

(4)  sectloa  1402(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "monthly  basic  pay" 
at  the  beginning  of  Column  1  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "monthly  basic  pay", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "retainer  pay"  at  the 
end  of  Column  2  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
retainer  pay  > ", 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  of  footnote  number 
1. 

(D)  by  striking  out  "*"  before  the  remain- 
ing footnote  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tliiereof 
"1",  and,  ' 

(E)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  matter  fol- 
lowing the  footnote. 

(5)  section  3991  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  Column  1  of  formula  A 
In  the  table  to  read  as  follows: 

"Monthly  basic  pay  to  which  member  would 
be  entitled  If  he  were  on  active  duty  in 
his  retired  grade.'" 

(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table  to 
read  as  follows : 

"'  Compute  at  rates  applicable  on  data 
of  retirement  and  adjust  to  reflect  later 
changes  In  applicable  permanent  rates.  How- 
ever, If  member's  retired  grade  Is  determined 
under  section  3963(a)  or  3963(b) ,  at  if  mem- 
ber has  served  four  years  as  Chief  of  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  use  pay  to  which  member 
would  be  entitled  If  he  were  on  active  duty 
In  his  retired  grade." 

(6)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  section 
Immediately  after  section  6 148 : 

"S  6149.  Retired  pay:,. computed  on  basis  of 
rate  of  pay'for  officer  on  the  active 
list. 
"Except  for  officers  whose  retired  pay  Is 
computed  under  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  (56  Stat.  359).  the  retired  pay  of 
each  retired  officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine 
Corpe  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  rates 
of  pay  provided  by  law,  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  for  officers  on  the  active  list.  If 
after  the  retirement  of  any  such  officer  the 
rates  of  pay  for  officers  on  the  active  list  are 
changed,  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  officer 
Is  entitled  shaU  be  recomputed  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  rates." 

(7)  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  below  "Sec. 
6148"  the  foUowlng  new  Item  In  the  analysis 
to  chapter  561 : 

"6149.  Retired  pay;  computed  on  basis  of 
rates  of  pay  for  officers  of  the  active 
list." 

(8)  sections  61Sl(b),  6323(e).  6325  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2).  6326(c) (2).  6381(a) (2),  6383  (c) 
(2).  6390(b)  (2),  and  6394(h)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "basic  pay  of  the  grade"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "basic  pay  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  If  serving  on  active 
duty  In  the  grade." 

(9)  section  6327(b)  Is  amended  by  strUdng 
out  the  words  "of  the  grade  In  which  retired" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  on  active  duty". 

(10)  sections  6396(c)(2).  6398(b)  (2). 
6399(c)  (2),  and  0400(b)  (2)  ars each  amended 
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by  striking  out  "baalc  pay  of  the  grade"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereor  the  words  "bafilc  pay 
to  which  she  would  be  entitled  If  servlnK  on 
acUve  duty  In  the  grade".  ^ 

(11)  section  8991  la  amended 

(A)  by  amending  Column  l  of  formula  A 
In  the  table  to  read  as  follows: 


I 
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"Monthly  basic  pay  to  which  member  would 
be  entlOed  If  he  were  on  active  duty  In  his 
retired  grade."* 

(B)  by  amending  fooUiote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  follows :  / 

"» Compute  at  rates  appUcable  on  date  of 
reUrement  and  adjust  tf  reflect  later  changes 
in  appUcable  permaneAt  rates.  However,  if 
member's  retired  gradf  la^etermlned  under 
section  8963(a)  or  896*^5).  use  pay  to  which 
member  would  be  entHIed  If  he  were  on  active 
duty  In  his  retired  grade." 

Sec.  3.  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
unlf<wmed  service  who  was  retired  by  reason 
of  physical  disability  and  who  Is  entitled  in 
accordance  with  section  411  of  the  Career 
CompensaUon  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  823).  to 
retired  pay  or^retalner  pay  computed  under 
provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  that  Act.  may  elect 
^thln  the  one-year  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  receive  dlsablUty 
retirement  pay  computed  under  provisions 
Of  law  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  in  lieu  of  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under  any 
of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  he  was  enutled  on  that  day: 

/  Jl^J.'"^*  ^*=*  °^  March  23.  1946.  chapter  112 
(80  Stat.  69) . 

(«2^Stat'*lM2)  **'  ^^'  ^°'  "*^'  '^^P**'"  ^''■^ 

«cP?»  J^®  ^'^  °^  September  18,  1950.  chapter 
962  (64Stat.  A224).  ^ 

Stc.  6.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
reduce  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to 
wmch  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  iml- 
formed  service  was  entitled  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  its  enactment 


ADVISORY  COBIMlSSipN  ON  INDO- 
NESIAN ECONOMI(3pBVELOPMENT 

*^;.^^'^^^-  I^rr^sident,  the  yoke 
M  a  CWnese-style  communism  has  been 
successfully  discarded  by  Indonesia.  Gen- 
eral Suharto  became  Indonesia's  chief 
executive  in  March  of  this  year  He  as- 
smned  the  leadership  of  a  nation  under- 
mined by  years  of  lavish  spending  and 
capricious  mismanagement  of  national 
resources  by  President  Sukarno. 

Few  nations  in  modern  times  have  sufc 
fered  such  a  complete  economic  break- 
down as  has  Indonesia  since  It  achieved 
its  independence  from  the  Dutch  scarcely 
20  years  ago.  Faced  with  ramping  Infla- 
tion, sinking  exports,  escalating  unem- 
ployment, a  bankrupt  treasury,  and  a 
corrupt  ofBcialdom,  General  Suharto  has 
assigned  top  priority  to  economic  policy 
in  an  effort  to  repair  the  devastation  and 
somehow  salvage  the  nation's  economy 
from  the  wreckage  left  by  former  Presi- 
dent Sukarno. 

The  new  President  Suharto  has  turned 
to  the  West  for  help.  Earnest  planning 
had  already  been  done  not  only  here  in 
our  own  Federal  agencies  in  Washington 
but  by  the  World  Bank  and  Its  associated 
agencies  as  to  how  a  nation  In  financial 


and  economic  trouble  can  most  efifectively 
be  aided  by  the  Western  community. 

In  Indonesia  itself  President  Suharto 
has  used  an  economic  brain  trust,  a  quin- 
tet of  young  Indonesian  experts  largely 
trained  in  the  United  States,  to  concern 
themselves  with  current  urgent  problems 
rather  than  long-range  planning.  The 
main  thrust  of  their  economic  measures 
has  been  toward  curbing  runaway  Infla- 
tion and  releasing  the  power  of  market 
forces  by  scrapping  the  anomalous  mass 
of  rules  and  regulations  instituted  by  the 
previous  regime.  Harmful  currency  con- 
trols have  been  repealed.  Credit  has  been 
wisely  tightened,  and  widespread  specu- 
lation curtailed. 

In  addition  to  drastic  domestic  policies 
directed  toward  increasing  production 
and  trade.  President  Suharto  has  ^so 
taken  positive  steps  to  rebuild  Indo- 
nesia's tarnished  reputation  abroad  I 
refer  briefly,  to  such  steps. 

Suharto  has  promulgated  a  new  liberal 
foreign  investment  law  so  as  to  attract 
foreign  capital.  This  law  permits  direct 
foreign  investments  in  all  areas  except 
defense  industries.  Although  foreign 
capital  may  not  exercise  "full  control" 
in  the  fields  of  puWic  concern,  such  as 
transportation,  enengy.  telecommunica- 
tions and  so  forth,  joint  ventures  are 
encouraged.  Foreign  management  is  en- 
couraged, till  such  time  as  domestic  per- 
sonnel can  be  trained. 

Suharto  has  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  concerning  the  criteria  to  be 
applied  in  rescheduling  Indonesia's  debts 
to  its  free  world  creditors.  This  agree- 
ment involved  nine  nations,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  t&e  Nether- 
lands, Japan.  Italy.  Germany,  Prance 
Belgium,  and  Australia.  The  total  debt 
involved  was  $1.2  billions.  These  nine  de- 
cided to  grant  a  moratorium  until  the 
end  of  1971  on  any  of  Indonesia's  debts 
to  or  guaranteed  by  them  which  were 
already  In  arrear  or  will  fall  due  between 
July  1,  1966,  and  December  31.  1967.  The 
amounts  due  would  be  repaid  after  1971 
over  7  years. 

Suharto    has    signed    an    investment 
guarantee  agreement  with   the   United 
States  against  the  risk  of  inconvertibility 
of    Indonesian    rupiahs.    expropriation 
war,  insurrection,  and  revolution. 

Indonesia  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  same  nine  creditors  that  they 
would  accord  assistance  to  Indonesia  for 
essential  import  requirements.  Indo- 
nesia's foreign  exchange  requirements 
^for  1967  would  comprise  $200  million. 
Currently  bilateral  agreements  are  being 
negotiated  for  meeting  this  gap.  The 
United  States  has  committed  itself  to 
supply  one-third,  provided  the  other 
eight  creditors  supply  the  rest.  The  nine 
creditors  are  keeping  the  matter  of  im- 
port requirements  under  continual 
scrutiny  and  will  also  soon  meet  in 
Amsterdam  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
those  Indonesian  debts  which  will  fall 
due  between  1968  and  1970. 

Suharto  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reschedule  $1  bil- 
lion in  debts  to  be  repaid  only  after  1970. 
The  Indonesian  Government  has  also 
promulgated  a  decree  returning  to  aU 
previous  foreign  owners  properties  taken 
over  by  the  previous  regime.  A  special 
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agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
Duteh. 

The  Government  has  also  decided  to 
discontinue  the  special  subsidies  granted 
state  enterprises  so  as  to  force  them  to 
produce  on  more  competitive  terms. 

Officially  Indonesia  is  also  requesting 
renewal  of  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  and 
all  its  agencies. 

Finally,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
liberalize  foreign  trade  and  exchange 
practices.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  certain 
J  The  Indonesian  economy  is  completely 
run  down  in  aU  it*  aspects.  Agriculture 
mining,  transportation,  communications' 
housing,  and  so  forth,  will  all  need  not 
only  a  new  Infusion  of  capital  for  reha- 
bilitation, but  a  new  and  enlarged  vision 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  most  strategl- 
caUy  located  countries  of  the  world,  lying 
across  the  trade  routes  of  the  Pacific 
She  is  also  blessed  with  vast  potential 
wealth.  She  was  one  of  the  world's  largest 
suppliers  of  natural  rubber  and  tin  and 
could  regain  that  position.  She  has  the 
world's  third  largest  oil  reserves.  She  has 
enormous  quantities  of  bauxite,  iron  ore 
nickel,  manganese,  copper,  gold  and 
sUver.  Her  agricultural  products  com- 
prise copra,  palm  oil.  tobacco,  rice  cof- 
fee, tea,  sugar,  cinchona  bark,  pepper 
cocoa,  and  hard  fibers. 

Yet  most  of  her  resources  are  unex- 
Plolted  today;  production  is  down  to 
minimal  quantities.  Now,  the  urgent 
question  is:  What  must  be  done? 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  very 
few  Western-trained  economl/sts  in  In- 
donesia who  can  devise  an  overall-eco- 
nomic plan  to  make  the  Indonesian  econ- 
omy viable  again.  In  1959,  an  Indo- 
nesian National  Development  CouncU 
was  established  to  devise  an  8-year  plan 
for  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
develoement  of  the  country.  The  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  1961.  Early  In  April 
1961.  President  Sukarno  visited  us  here 
m  Washington,  D.C.  In  a  subsequent 
press  release  about  this  visit  the  follow- 
ing statement  occurred: 

President  Kennedy  stated  that  the  Indo- 
nesian Elght-yea^  Development  Plan  pro- 
vides further  opportunity  for  the  two  na- 
tions to  work  together.  He  offered  to  provide 
the  services  of  a  top-level  economic  team 
to  consult  with  their  Indonesian  counter- 
parts regarding  the  best  way  In  which  the 
United  States  might  assist  In  achieving  the 
goals  of  their  Plan. 


At  that  time,  their  plan  concerned 
research,  rice  production,  textiles,  anti- 
biotics, land  and  air  transport,  shipping, 
and  telecommunications. 

Mr.  President,  President  Kennedy's 
oCfer  of  assistance  was  never  acted  on 
At  that  time  Indonesia  felt  that  West- 
em  advice  was  not  needed  and  contin- 
ued to  implement  her  plan  in  her  own 
way.  The  results  are  evident  today  in 
an  economy  practically  prostrate  and 
with  a  cost-of-living  index  nearly  3.000 
times  higher  than  in  1958.  and  currently 
rlsmg  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per  month. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  en- 
lightened action  on  our  part.  Indonesia 
needs  us  now  and  has  shown  a  disposi- 
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tion  to  accept  help.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest formation  of  an  expert  team  of 
economists  to  go  to  Indonesia,  make  a 
survey  in  conjunction  with  the  relevant 
Indonesian  experts  and  recommend 
measures  to  stem  infiation,  create  a 
stable  environment  in  which  private  in- 
dustry can  flourish,  maximize  trade.  In- 
duce foreign  investment,  and  put  the 
Indonesian  economy  on  a  viable  footing 
again.  If  this  offer  is  made  now,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  gratefully  accepted  and 
acted  on  immediately. 

Considering  the  urgency  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  introducing  a  bill  directing  the 
President  to  appoint  a  mission  of  U.S. 
businessmen — authorities  in  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise— to  go  to  Indonesia,  study  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Indonesian  Government  for 
stabilizing  the  economy.  All  this  would 
be  at  the  formal  request  of  the  Indone- 
sian Government,  of  course.  A  part  of 
this  mission  would  be  comprised  of  au- 
thorities in  international  development 
assistance  from  the  E>epartment  of  State 
or  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

My  bill  would  direct  such  mission  to 
study  ways  of  increasing  foreign  private 
investment  and  allowing  a  buildup  of 
private  domestic  capital  investment.  I 
would  hope  the  commission  would  con- 
cern itself  in  no  small  way  with  making 
recommendations  to  the  government  of 
ways  by  which  It  might  create  an  at- 
mosphere favorable  to  private  indus- 
trial and  commercial  and  agricultural 
growth,  free  from  government  competi- 
tion. I  feel  that  a  stable  currency,  a 
stable  pwlitical  situation,  creation  of  a 
climate  on  which  private  investors  can 
rely,  would  do  much  toward  making  that 
nation  solvent 

The  opportunity  of  Indonesia  is  too 
important  to  ignore.  I  hope  the  bill — 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk — can  be 
acted  upon  with  a  minimum  of  hesita- 
tion. We  must  show  that  a  nation  which 
can  throw  off  the  sort  of  collectlvist  re- 
gime which  is  bleeding  other  nations 
white  will  not  be  met  with  folded  arms 
by  nations  which  believe  in  economic 
freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1878>  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Indonesian  Economic  Develop- 
ment authorized  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  developing  a  viable, 
self-sustaining  economy  in  Indonesia 
based  upon  free  economic  institutions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
FESSIONAL NURSES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  deduction  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  professional  nurses  to  enable 
them  to  perform  nursing  services. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  meet 
the  serious  shortage  of  nurses.  There  has 
been  a  shortage  for  several  years  and  the 
problem  has  been  increased  by  the  in- 
creased demand  arising  from  enactment 
of  the  medical  care  program  for  the 
aged. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  need  for 
more  and  better  trained  nurses  by  en- 
acting the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964, 
which  authorized  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  construction  of  nursing  schools 
and  funds  for  a  student  nurse  loan  pro- 
gram. In  1965  we  amended  the  Medical 
Professions  Training  Aid  Act  to  make 
nursing  schools  eligible  for  grants  for 
expansion,  and  in  1966  we  added  funds 
in  the  allied  health  professions  program 
for  grants  to  schools  of  nursing  for  pro- 
viding scholarships  to  undergraduate 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need. 

These  are  constructive  steps,  but  the 
demand  for  professional  services  of 
nurses  is  Increasing  in  hospitals,  in  ex- 
tended care  facilities  and  in  nursing 
homes.  There  is  a  strong  effort  to  im- 
prove the  standards  of  nursing  homes 


and  this  will  require  the  services  of  more 
nurses.  v 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
tables,  one  showing  the  total  number  of 
registered  nurses  employed  in  1966  and 
the  other  showing  the  total  number  of 
professional  registered  nurses  by  age 
group^marital  status,  and  professional 
empfoy^ent  In  1962. 

Tnfere^  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Registered  nvirses: 

Total  employed.  1966 


621.000 


Hospitals  and  Institutions 403,700 

Nursing  homes 17,400 

Public     health,     including     school 

nursing .- 40, 200 

Nursing  education.  Including 
professional  and  LPN  pro- 
grams      22, 7<X) 


Professional 18.  600 

Practical  nurse 4.200 


Occupational  health 18.000 

Others,  including  private  duty  and 
office 119,  000 


Profexsionai 

registered  nvnfcs 

,  by  age  group,  marital  status,  and  activity  status,  1962  • 

IS 

Tutul 
nutnlif>r 

of 
nurses 

Total 
percpiit 

Of 
nurses 

Nursps  by  age  proup 

.Marital  stati 

Under  30 

30  to  39 

40  to  49   j 

£0toS9 

60  and 
over 

Not 
reported 

Total      with 
license  tojpr 

current 
actice 

2  847,531 

Number 
190.722 

Number 
230.653 

Number  if^umber 
181.732       130.033 

Number 
64.274 

Number 
50, 117 

Single ... 

148.504 

100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Perccni 
100.0 

PerreiU 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Emoloved  - 

131.768 
14.509 
2.227 

88.7 
9.8 
1.5 

93.5 
4.3 

2.  2 

92.6 

7.1 

.3 

91.7 

7.8 
.5  1 

89.2 

lOO 

.8 

68.7 

29.7 

1.6 

77.4 

N'ot  employed  - 

1S.1 

Not  report6(J -- 

7.5 

\Iarrie(l 

549. 235 

100.0 

10(1.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

313.993 

231.119 

4.123 

57.2 
42.1 

.7 

59.0 
40.5 

.5 

50.6 

49.0 

.4 

61.6  1 
37.7 

65.3 

33.7 

1.0 

48.7 

49.3 

2.0 

51.8 

43.0 

N'ot  rcpoftod... 

orsep- 

5.2 

Widowed,  divorced, 
uratod   

70.710 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.■ie,790 
13.040 

880 

80.3 

IS.  5 

1.2 

89.8 

9.6 

.6 

86.5 

13.2 

.3 

87.5 

11.9 

.6 

86.0 

12.9 

1.1 

63.7 

34.3 

2.0 

73.9 

Not  fllilildVOd       .  -....^.. 

21.1 

Not  ri'porleil 

5.0 

N'ot  rpporlc'i 

■   -      --- 

51.424 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0  1 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Emplciycl 

Not  i^ini>lovpd 

12. 345 

-    14.131 

24,940 

24.0 
27.5 
4S.5 

41.4 

46.1 
12.5 

28.8 
60.1 
11.1 

41.5 
46.0 
12.5, 

52.9 
35.1 
12.0 

40.4 
46.7 
12.9 

9.0 
11.3 

Not  n'porlpd — 

79.7 

Item  th 


'  Percentages  based  on  aee  group  and  marital  status. 

»  The  sura  of  the  totals  bv  maritiJ  stati«  does  not  equal  tlie  total  number  of  nurses  since  information  on  the  marital 
status  of  the  imi^ses  In  Texas  was  not  available  and  Tcicas  was  excluded  Hopi  these  totals. 

Source:  .\NA.  Rese.irch  and  .Statistics  Unit.  1964. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  nationwide  sur- 
vey of  employment  of  nurses  in  1962 
showed  that  only  14.509  of  the  148,504 
single  registered  nurses  were  not  pro- 
fessionally employed,  while  231,119  of  the 
549,235  married  nurses  were  not  em- 
ployed as  nurses.  A  survey  was  made  in 
1966  of  registered  nurses  in  Hennepin 
County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis. It  showed  that  there  were  over 
1,000  registered  nurses  in  the  county 
who  were  not  professionally  employed 
and  of  these.  95  laercent  were  married. 

Estimates  provided  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  indicate  a  shortage 
of  about  125,000  nurses  today  and  that 
this  shortage  will  continue  to  be  the 
same  through  1970.  It  Is  clear  that  If  the 


urgent  need  for  nurses  Is  to  be  met,  the 
nurses  will  have  to  come  from  the  group 
of  married  registered  nurses  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  least  part  time. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
married  nurse  worWng  is  the  cost  for 
competent  child  care  and  for  domestic 
help  which  the  family  incurs  if  she  re- 
turns to  work.  It  is  my  view  that  if  mar- 
ried nurses  are  to  make  this  effort  to 
meet  the  nursing  shortage,  there  should 
be  an  adjustment  of  the  tax  laws  to  per- 
mit them  to  deduct  the  costs  they  Incur 
for  care  of  dependents  and  for  domestic 
help. 

The  law  at  present  does  permit  some 
married  women  to  take  deductions  for 
care  of  certain  dependents  if  such  care 
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Is  required  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to 
be  employed.  The  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion Is  limited  to  $600  to  $900,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  dependents,  and 
the  deduction  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
which  the  adjusted  srross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  exceeds  $6,000. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
permit  professional  nurses  to  take  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  for  caring  for  a  de- 
pendent or  for  domestic  service  in  her 
household  if  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  taxpayer 
to  perform  the  services  of  a  professional 
'nurse.  The  amount  to  be  deducted  shall 
not  exceed  $2,600  or  sin  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  taxable  income  for  the 
^taxable  yeai;;for  performing  services  as 
*a  professional  nurse,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  and  there  would  be  no  gross  in- 
come limit. 

The  special  need  for  the  services  of 
nurses  and  the  special  importance  of 
their  work  to  the  health  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation  require  an  adjustment  in 
the  tax  laws.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  most  constructive 
step  in  helping  to  meet  the  problem  of 
the  national  shortage  of  nurses. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1879)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  professional  nurses  to  enable 
them  to  perform  nursing  services,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


REVISION   OP   FEDERAL   ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

This  administration  bill  is  Intended  to 
remedy  many  of  the  defects  in  existing 
law.  Present  limitations  on  contributions 
and  expendltiu'es  are  ineffective  and  un- 
realistic. 

Broadened  definitions  of  terms  will  in- 
clude all  elections  and  all  political  com- 
mittees which  receive  or  spend  in  excess 
of  $1,000  during  a  calendar  year. 

The  primary  rationale  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  of  full  public  disclo- 
sure in  the  financing  of  campaigns  for 
Federal  office. 

Each  candidate  for  Federal  ofBce,  and 
each  political  committee  which  supports 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office  and  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures exceeding  $1,000  during  a  calendar 
year,  is  required  to  file  a  detailed  report 
of  those  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Pull  and  complete  disclosure  is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  only  proper  method 
of  Informing  the  American  voter,  the 
ultimate  Judge,  of  the  means  by  which 
money  Is  obtained,  the  amounts  ex- 
pended, and  the  manner  in  which  such 
moneys  are  expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
"^dll     be     received     and     appropriately 
referred*. 

The  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  for  other  puriposes, 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  ENABLE 
CITIZENS  WHO  CHANGE  RESI- 
DENCES TO  VOTE  IN  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  hitro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  their  residences  to  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

American  citizen*  have  become  very 
mobile,  with  millions  of  voters  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  An  analysis  of  the  1960  election 
indicates  that  between  5  and  8  million 
otherwise  eligible  voters  were  disfran- 
chised by  the  varied  residence  require- 
ments operating  In  the  50  States. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  substan- 
tial numbers  of  citizens  should  be  un- 
able to  cast  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  simply  because  they  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  right  to  move 
from  one  part  of  this  country  to  another. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  sound  in  its 
purposes  and  meritorious  in  its  goals. 
It  will  restore  to  unknown  millions  of 
Americans  the  privilege  and  the  unques- 
tioned right  to  vote  for  their  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1881)  to  enable  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  change  their 
residences  to  vote  In  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its^title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


THE  NEED  FOR  UNITED  ACTION  BY 
THE  WESTERN  POWERS  TO  PRE- 
VENT WAR  m  THE  MIDEAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  declaring  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  President  Johnson's  statement 
of  May  23,  on  the  Mideast  crisis,  and 
calling  for  tripartite  action  by  Britain. 
France,  and  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  pea<;|  in  the  Mideast  until  the 
United  Nations  can  effectively  take  over 
the  peacekeeping  role. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
know  we  would  all  like  to  see  United  Na- 
tions take  charge  of  this  crisis  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  support 
every  effort  to  that  end.  But,  to  be  realis- 
tic, we  have  to  admit  that  the  present 
political  complexion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions gives  only  marginal  reason  for 
hoping  that  it  can  act  effectively  to 
prevent  war. 

The  political  limitations  of  the  United 
Nations  are  all  the  more  serious  because 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has.  In  a 
sense,  made  himself  the  embodiment 
of  those  weaknesses  and  limitations.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  explanation  for 
the  scandalous  manner  in   which  he 


capitulated  to  Nasser's  demand  that  the 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  be  withdrawn 
from  Egypt,  without  even  troubling  to 
consult  the  Seourity  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  that  my 
misgivings  about  the  United  Nations  are 
mistaken.  But  even  if  the  United  Nations 
proves  itself  politically  capable  of  acting 
in  this  crisis  situation,  its  machinery  is 
so  cimibersome  that  I  simply  cannot 
conceive  of  it  acting  in  time  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  situation  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
presents  the  single  greatest  danger  of 
war.  My  resolution  recommends  that  the 
United  States  "should  seek  British  and 
French  participation  in  a  token  naval 
task  force  to  be  dispatched  without  delay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  insure  that  this 
international  waterway  remains  open  for 
shipping  of  all  nations,  and  that  this 
action  should  not  wait  on  the  United 
Nations,  although  U.N.  approval  should 
be  sought  for  It." 

In  urging  that  we  act  in  advance  of  any 
decision  by  the  United  Nations,  I  am  sim- 
ply recommending  that  we  do  what  we 
did  in  Korea  where  the  situation  also 
made  It  imperative  that  we  act  without 
delay.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  major  Western  powers 
will  encourage  affirmative  action  by  the 
United  Nations,  just  as  our  hnmedlate 
response  to  North  Korean  Agression 
played  a  major  role  in  encouraging  the 
massive  U.N.  majority  which  voted  In 
favor  of  Intervention. 

The  morning  papers  report  that  we  are 
seeking  Soviet  participation  in  Joint  ac- 
tion by  the  Big  Four  Powers  to  prevent 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think  this  is 
an  essential  diplomatic  exercise,  and  I 
am  In  immediate  favor  of  It.  But  time  Is 
so  short  and  the  chances  of  an  immedi- 
ate and  affirmative  Soviet  response  are  so 
slim,  that  I  favor  immediate  action  by 
the  Western  Big  Three.  Such  action 
would  In  no  way  preclude  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  later  date; 
but  It  might  very  well  make  the  differ- 
ence between  peace  and  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

My  pessimism  about  Soviet  intentions 
is  based  on  the  record  of  Soviet  meddling 
and  subversion  in  the  Middle  East  In  re- 
cent years. 

The  crisis  we  are  today  witnessing  in 
the  Mideast  has  caught  us  unprepared 
because  for  several  years  now,  despite 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Western  World 
has  sought  comfort  in  the  delusion  that 
there  is  a  growing  detente,  as  it  is  called, 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  belief  in  this 
phony  detente  has,  indeed,  become  so 
widespread  and  obsessive  that  anyone 
who  denies  its  existence  Is  automatically 
labeled  an  extremist. 

Mr.  President,  since  1964  certainly,  and 
perhaps  earlier — I  cannot-  recall  exact- 
ly—I  have  spoken  out  repeatedly,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  against  the 
myth  of  the  detente,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions in  recent  years  I  have  specifically 
warned  against  Soviet  designs  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  do  not  think  I  was  very 
persuasive  or  effective  about  it,  but  at 
least  It  Is  on  the  record. 

Most  recently,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a 
speech  here  in  opposition  to  the  Consu- 
lar Convention  I  brought  up  the  subject 
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again,  and  I  quote  from  what  I  said  at 
that  time: 

In  1966  and  In  this  year  of  1967  Soviet  arms 
shipment  to  the  leftist  regimes  of  Syria, 
Algeria,  the  tJ.A.R..  Iraq  and  SomaUa,  and 
Soviet  poUtlcal  activities  have  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  every  country,  all 
the  way  from  Gibraltar  to  Aden. 

We  have  been  warned  by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  and  by  other  Arab  moderates,  and 
even  by  prominent  antl-communlsts  In  the 
UAR,  that  the  current  epidemic  of  unrest 
In  the  Middle  East  must  not  be  viewed  as 
a  rash  of  unrelated  Incidents — that  each  of 
these  many  Incidents,  in  fact.  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  a  coordinated  plan  designed  to  give 
the  Kremlin  control  of  the  whole  of  North 
Africa,  and  to  give  them  control  as  well  of 
Arabia's  fabulous  oil  deposits,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  %  of  the  world's  known 
reserves. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Mideast  crisis  Is  not  made  in  Cairo.  It 
is  made  In  Moscow.  Not  only  has  Moscow 
provided  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Gov- 
ernments with  the  massive  modern  arm- 
aments they  are  now  preparing  to  use 
again  Israel,  but  It  has  blatantly  sup- 
ported these  Governments  through  its 
propaganda  and  its  diplomacy. 

Despite  all  the  wishful  thinking  of  re- 
cent years,  the  cat  is  now  out  of  the  bag. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  statement  of  2 
days  ago.  made  it  clear  that  it  stands 
foursquare  behind  the  Arab  extremists. 
The  key  sentence  in  the  Moscow  state- 
ment is — and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ponder  the  significance  of  these  words 
carefully : 

He  who  would  venture  to  unleash  aggres- 
sion In  the  Near  East  would  encounter  not 
only  the  United  strength  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, but  also  resolute  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
all  peace-loving  states. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  Governments  are  total  pup- 
pets of  Moscow.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  think  they  are  acting  as  their  own 
agents  and  In  their  own  interests.  It  is 
to  Moscow's  advantage  that  they  should 
think  so  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  also  think  so.  The  really  impor- 
tant thing,  from  Moscow's  standpoint, 
is  that  the  overall  policy  of  the  Arab  ex- 
tremists subserves  the  ends  of^^Spviet 
imperialism. 

Nasser  may  think  that  he  is  fleyefily 
using  the  Soviet  Union  to  advam^tne 
cause  of  Arab  nationalism.  The  changes 
are,  however,  that  he  and  the  otheir-iCrab 
extremists  will  ultimately  share  the  fate 
of  the  man  who  tried  to  ride  the  tiger. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  playing  a  fiend- 
ishly clever  game  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
do  not  think,  and  I  am  not  suggesting, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  hour  wants 
total,  ail-out  war — at  least,  I  seriously 
doubt  it.  But,  short  of  such  a  war,  they 
stand  to  gain  no  matter  how  things  de- 
velop from  here  on  In. 

If  the  Arab  nations,  at  Western  in- 
sistence, abandon  their  much-heralded 
invasion  of  Israel,  then  Moscow  will  cer- 
tainly use  this  to  reinforce  Its  propa- 
ganda that  American  Imperialism  is  the 
archenemy  of  the  Arab  peoples,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  their  true  friend. 

If  the  Arab  state  should  embark  on 
mUitary  action  against  Israel  and  then 
be  constrained  to  desist,  Moscow  would 


exploit  this  situation  in  precisely  the 
same  way. 

And  if  the  ultimate  tragedy  were  by 
some  miracle  to  occur  and  the  Arab 
legions  succeeded  in  overrunning  Israel 
in  blitzkrieg  manner,  then  absolutely 
nothing  could  prevent  the  Soviet-Nasser 
combination  from  taking  over  through- 
out the  Arab  countries,  from  Morocco  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  as  sure  of  this  as  I  am 
that  I  am  living. 

The  Soviets  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  however,  because  once  hostilities 
break  out  in  as  crucial  an  area  as  the 
Middle  East,  ft  may  prove  Impossible, 
despite  the  finely  devised  plans  of  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin,  to  limit  the  con- 
flagration. 

I  pray  that  my  estimate  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions proves  in  error  despite  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  recent  years.  However, 
I  am  sure  that  history  will  show  it  is  so 
and  that  at  some  hour  In  this  Senate 
Chsunber  someone  will  stand  at  his  chair 
and  say  It  was  so.  It  will  then  be  too  late, 
as  It  has  too  often  been  too  late.  So,  they 
are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  and  the 
-erisis  does  originate  in  Moscow.  It  does 
not  originate  anywhere  else. 

We  have  been  fooling  ourselves  year 
after  year  with  this  nonsense.  Nobody 
wants  to  speak  up  about  it.  Nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  it,  and  anyone  who 
does  so  is  denounced  and  will  face  severe 
trouble  if  he  dares  to  do  so. 

I  pray  that  my  estimate  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions proves  in  error  despite  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  recent  years.  But 
meanwhile,  it  behooves  us  all  to  reex- 
amine the  myth  of  the  detente  that  has 
been  preached  and  preached  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  this  land  now  for 
several  years  until  our  pe(^le,  I  fear,  are 
mesmerized  by  it,  because,  so  long  as  we 
remain  under  the  spell  of  this  myth,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  devise  a  strategy 
broad  enough  and  realistic  enough  to 
cope  with  the  many  dangers  that  today 
confront  us  and  the  many  more  that  will 
confront  us  in  the  coming  years,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  until  we  do  face 
up  to  it. 

And  it  would  also  behoove  us  to  re- 
think our  entire  policy  with  regard  to 
dictatorial  aggressors  like  Nasser. 

We  have  sought  to  appease  Nasser  by 
lavishing  on  him  some  half -billion  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  foreign 
aid,  by  rescuing  him  from  disaster  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  and  by  recogniz- 
ing with  Indecent  haste  the  quisling 
regime  he  set  up  In  Yemen  after  his 
forces  Invaded  the  coimtry. 

Once  again  the  lesson  has  been  driven 
home  that  one  carmot  appease  or  con- 
ciliate dictators  of  the  ilk  of  Nasser. 
Every  concession,  every  gesture  of  con- 
ciliation, every  turning  of  the  other 
cheek,  only  emboldens  them  to  engage 
in  further  aggression  because  they  con- 
strue these  things  as  signs  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  will  add 
to  i/tiose  kind  things  which  have  been 
done  by  our  Nation  for  Nasser  and  his 
people,  the  fact  that  we  have  furnished 


them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  foodstuffs  which  have  stood  be- 
tween Nasser  and  the  hunger  of  millionB 
of  his  people. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  made  that  suggestion.  He  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  have  done  that, 
and  it  should  be  made  part  of  the 
record.  It  is  part  of  the  lesson  to  be 
learned. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  pointed 
it  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  our  foreign  ^llcy  will  in 
futiu-e  be  guided  by  the  lesson  we  have 
again  learned  so  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that  this  is  a  true  analysis  and  estimate 
of  the  situation,  and  I  will  not  stop  talk- 
ing about  it.  I  may  talk  alone,  but  I  am 
confident  that  I  am  telling  the  truth  and 
that  someday  history  will  show  that 
someone  did  tell  the  truth  about  the  situ- 
ation at  an  hour  when,  for  some  reasons 
that  I  do  not  understand,  not  enough  of 
us  were  willing  to  do  so. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  grave  dis- 
aster, and  this  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  abundant  proof  of  it. 

Nobody  can  tell  me  that  it  arises  in 
Cairo  or  the  Middle  East.  What  non- 
sense. How  could  Nasser,  by  himself,  ac- 
quire the  massive,  modern  armaments  of 
war  with  which  to  start  his  aggressive 
threat  in  the  Middle  East? 

Where  do  these  armaments  come 
from?  They  come  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  object  of  taking  over  the  whole 
Mediterranean  basin,  north  Africa,  and 
the  riches  of  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East, 
with  the  added  object  of  outfianklng 
southern  Europe. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  free  world 
if  they  ever  succeed. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  is  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  my  reason  for  submitting  it  at  this  late 
hour.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  detained 
other  Senators  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  131 
Whereas  the  massing  of  troops  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  frontiers  and  the  mining  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
have  brought  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  to 
the  very  brink  of  war;  and 

Whereas  an  Arab-Israeli  war  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
and  might  soon  expand  into  a  larger  war  in- 
volving the  major  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  regrettably  capitulated 
to  President  Nasser's  demand  that  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  Uttle  reason  to  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  can  or  will  Intervene  In 
time  to  prevent  disaster;  and 

Whereas  In  the  absence  of  United  Nations 
Intervention,  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East 
can  be  preserved  only  If  the -diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  the  Western  nations  are  backed  up 
by  a  demonstrable  willingness  to  use  force 
to  prevent  aggression  from  either  side;  and 
Whereas  only  such   a  demonstration  can 
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give  Nasser  and 
for  pause;  and 
Whereas  the 
United  8tate(L  li 
Brttlsh-Pretfch^ 


he  Arab  enremlsts  reason 


Impartiality  fllsplayed  by  the 
;JMfl-'Wh«a  It  opp>o8^  the 
^raell  Intervention  against 
Egypt  and  rescued  Nasser  from  certain  de- 
feat, established  a  precedent  for  acting  with 
equal  impartiality  to  prevent  Arab  aggreaalon 
against  the  State  of  Israel:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  supports  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  declaration  of  May  23  that 
the  United'  States  remains  "firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  the  political  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  all  the 
natl<^i8  In  the  area;"  that  we  "strongly  op- 
pose aggression  by  anyone  In  the  area  In 
any  form,  overt  or  clandestine;"  and  that  we 
regard  the  announced  blockade  of  Israeli 
shipping  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  "Illegal 
and  potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
peace":  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate : 

(1)  That  the  Administration  should  Im- 
mediately seek  British  and  French  concur- 
rence for  a  trl-partlte  warning  to  both  sides 
*nthe  Bflddle  East  crisis  to  abstain  from 
aggression — in  conformance  with  the  assur- 
ances given  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  settle- 
ment In  1956  and  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  at  that  time; 

(2)  That  the  United  States  should  seek 
British  and  French  participation  In  a  token 
naval  task  force  to  be  dispatched  without 
delay  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  insure  that 
this  International  waterway  remains  open 
for  shipping  of  all  nations,  and  that  this 
action  should  not  wait  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, although .  United  Nations  aporoval 
should  be  sought  for  It; 

(3)  That  the  Administration  should  call 
upon  all  the  member  governments  of  the 
United  Nations.  Including  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, to  Mse  every  diplomatic  resource 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  an  Arab-Israeli 
war; 

(4)  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Involve  the  United  Nations  and  to  work 
through  it,  and  to  bring  about  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  as  a  peace  keeping  buffer  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTING 

AMENDMENT  NO.   202 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  17,  1964,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  Its  decision  in 
the  case  of  Wesberry  against  Sanders,  a 
case  challenging  Georgia's  congressional 
districting. 

We  hold— 

The  Court  said — 
that,  construed  in  Its  historical  context,  the 
command  of  Article  I,  Section  2,  that  Repre- 
•entatlvea  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states  means  that  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, one  man's  vote  In  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's. 

In  the  3  years  since  that  opinion,  there 
have  been  many  more  suits,  many  new 
redlstrlcting  plans  formulated  by  State 
legislatures  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  court  orders  to  redistrlct.  All  of 
this  activity  has  produced  substantial 
progress.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
the  other  day,  four  of  their  States  had 
been  In  the  leadership'  in  this  progress. 
In  ICsslssippl,  the  home  of  our  chairman 
the  legislature  redistrlcted  last  year  and 
came  up  with  a  plan  in  which  the  vari- 
ance between  the  population  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts  was  7.1  per- 
cent. In  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas,  the  1965  redistricting  pro- 
duced a  plan  with  a  maximum  variance 
of  2.2  percent.  In  Senator  Hart's  State, 
the  redistricting  in  1964  resulted  in  a 
maximum  variance  of  3.4  percent.  And 
many  other  examples,  such  as  Maryland. 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  and  South 
Dakota  can  be  cited,  as  examples  of  what 
a  State  legislature  acting  in  good  faith 
can  do  to  carry  out  the  promise  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  embedded 
in  our  Constitution. 

Now  tills  progress  and  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  constructive  adherenpe 
to  the  law  of  the  land  is  threatened  by  a 
bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  which  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  at  the 
end  of  next  week.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
H.R.  2508. 

This  bill  has  a  long  and  proud  history. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  eminent  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Celler.  At  that  time  the  principles 
emtKJdied  in  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
have  placed  Congress  in  a  leadership 
role  in  assuring  that  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  would  be  applied  to  con- 
gressional elections.  In  those  years  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Wesberiy,  such  legislation  would  have 
constituted  a  significant  reform  in  the 
existing  congressional  districting  prac- 
tices. If  it  had  been  passed  then,  there 
might  never  have  been  a  necessity  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  enter  into  this  difficult 
area.  Thus,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Chairman 
Celler's  foresight  and  imagination  that 
he  wasable  to  anticipate  by  over  a  decade 
the  direction  in  which  history  would 
move  us. 

There  are  many  features  of  the  bill 
as  supported  over  the  years  by  Chair- 
man Celler  and  as  passed  by  the  House 
which  merit  the  support  of  all  of  us.  The 
mandate  for  one-member  districts  for 
contiguous  boundaries  and  for  compact 
districts  is  one  which  Is  sorely  needed  and 
clearly  deserving  of  enactment.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  this  mandate  has  been 
diluted  by  the  House,  against  the  wishes 
of  Chairman  Celler.  Where  the  Celler 
bill  had  directed  that  the  districts  be  in 
"as  compact  form  ae  practicable,"  the 
House  changed  this  clause  to  read  "In 
as  reasonable  a  compact  form  as  the 
State  finds  practicable."  It  is  not  clear 
what   this   change    means.    Some   have 
argued   that   the  States  would   thereby 
have  complete  discretion  on  the  com- 
pactness  issue   and   that   the   Federal 
courts  would  not  be  able  to  review  this 
aspect  of  districting  plans.  Others  have 
said  that  the  new  language  could  only 
be  read  as  requiring  the  courts  to  give 
significant  weight  to  the  States'  decisions 
on  compactne.es    As  with  so  many  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  we  have  no  sure  answer 
because  there  have  been  no  real  hearings 
held   on   the   subject   since    the   courts 
began  implementing  the  Wesberry  deci- 
sion in  1964.  My  own  belief  is  that  what- 
ever this  provision  means  or  is  intended 
to  mean,  in  some  places  it  will  be  con- 
strued as  an  invitation  to  gerrymander, 
and  especially  to  gerrymander  at  the  ex- 
pense of  minority  group  populations  in 
urban  areas. 

The    most    difficult    provision    of   the 
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House-passed  bill  Is  Its  temporary  pro- 
vision as  to  district  populations  for  the 
1968  and  1970  congressional  elections 
The  bill  says  that  the  population  dispar- 
ity should  not  exceed  30  percent.  In  the 
House  version,  and  35  percent.  In  the 
Senate  version.  Again  there  Is  great  de- 
bate about  what  this  provision  means 
If  it  means  that  the  State  would  have  un- 
fettered discretion  to  establish  districts 
as  long  as  the  population  variance  does 
not  exceed  35  percent,  then  I  am  con- 
vinced on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  me,  that  districting 
plans  utilizing  such  discretion,  would  be 
found  unconstitutional.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures, in  drawing  congressional  districts 
must  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  make 
their  population  as  equal  as  practicable, 
that  variations  can  only  be  minor  and 
must  be  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  some 
rational  State  policy  such  as  compact- 
ness, contiguity,  adherence  to  geograph- 
ical boundaries,  or  recognition  of  nat- 
ural barriers.  These  are  constitutional 
provisions.  They  are  based  on  principles 
cleariy  enunciated  over  3  years  ago 
This  Congress  cannot  and  should  not 
seek  to  postpone  the  Constitution  for  5 
more  years. 

I  shall  be  saying  much  more  about  this 
subject  In  the  weeks  to  come,  but  for  to- 
day I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2508  which  I  will  be  proposing  when 
the  bill  Is  considered.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  and  an  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  H.R.  2508  and  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table- 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  analysis 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President,  very  briefly,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  embody  in  the  legislation  itself 
the  constitutional  principles  which  I  be- 
lieve will  have  to  be  followed  In  any  event 
under  whatever  legislation  is  passed  if 
future  districting  plans  are  to  be  upheld. 
It    maintains    the    language    of    the 
House  bill  on  one-member  districts,  and 
on  contiguity,  and  restores  the  House 
subcommittee  language  on  compactness. 
It  adopts  the  permanent  House  standard 
of  10  percent  as  the  maximum  permis- 
sible variance  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  district  in  a  State,  but  applies 
this  standard,  as  the  courts  have,  im- 
mediately, that  is.  beginning  with  the 
1968    congressional    elections.    It    also 
makes  explicit  what  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sarily implicit  in  the  House  bill,  if  any 
part  of  it  is  to  be  upheld;  namely,  that 
the  districts  be  as  equal  In  population 
as  possible,  except  for  variations  Justi- 
fied by  the  kind  of  rational  and  uni- 
formly applied  State  policies  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
my  strong  desire  that  a  bill  on  congres- 
sional districting  be  passed  this  year.  But 
the  bill  we  pass  should  not  be  a  bill 
which  Invites  the  State  legislatures  to 
put  themselves  at  odds  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  best  favor  we  can  do  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  Is  to  pass  a  bill 
which  is  clear  and  clearly  constitutional. 
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1  believe   that  my   amendment  would 
make  H.R.  2508  such  a  bill. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

Beginning  with  line  3,  j^age  1,  strike  out 
aX.  to  and  Including  line  '^,  page  4.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1929.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of 
Representatives'    (46  Stat.   26,   as   amended; 

2  U.S.C.  2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following: 

"•(c)  In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  or  in  apy  subsequent  Congress 
to  more  than  one  Representative  under  an 
apDortionment  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  estabi;.«hed  by  I.tw  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal   to  the  number  of  Represeuta- 
tives  to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
aistncts  so  established,   no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative.  Each  district 
shall  at  all  times  be  composed  of  contiguous 
territory,  including  adjojulng  Insular  terri- 
tory,  in   as   reasonably  compact   a   form  as 
practicable,   and    the   districts   within   each 
State  shall  contain  substantially  equal  num- 
bers   of    person.s,   as   determined    under   the 
then  most  recent  decennial  census,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  A 
State  may  make  reasonable  deviations  from 
numerical  equality  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  factors  of  contiguity,  compact- 
ness, extraordinary  natural  boundaries,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Integrity  of  political 
subdivision   lines,   but  only  if  such  criteria 
are    uniformly    applied.    No    such    deviation 
may    cause    the    population    of   the    district 
with   the    largest   population   in   a   State   to 
exceed    by    more    than    10    per   centum    the 
population  of  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population    in    that    State,    as    determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus, except  as  provided  in  subsection  (di   of 
this  section. 

■'  (di  Districts  in  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion to  of  this  section  shall  be  established 
for  the  regular  election  of  Members  of  ihe 
House  of  Representatives  next  following  the 
year  In  which  each  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  is  taken.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prohibit  a  State  from  reestablish- 
ing such  districts  more  often  than  once  la 
each  ten-year  period.  Any  reestabllshment  of 
such  districts  within  any  State  which  is  to 
take  effect  for  any  regular  election  other 
than  the  regular  election  next  following  the 
year  In  which  a  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  is  taken,  shall  be  based  upon 
population  figures  compiled  by  a  census  of 
that  State  taken  pursu:>.nt  to  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1954,  as  amended  (71  Stat.  481;  13 
U.S.C.  8).  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
the  election  to  which  such  districting  will 
first  apply. 

"(e)  Any  person  In  any  State  meeting 
the  qualiflcatlons  for  voting  in  an  election 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  that  State  may  bring  an  action  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  without  re- 
gard to  any  amount  in  controversy,  or  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section-wlth  regard  to 
the  State  In  which  he  resides,  and  the  court 
In  which  such  action  Is  brought  shall  have 
authority  to  Issue  all  orders  and  decrees  , 
necessary  to  bring  such  State  Into  compU-  / 
ance  with  this  section.'  / 

"Sec.  2.  Each  State  entitled  In  the  Nlnety- 
flrst  Congress  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1929.  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportiorunent  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves'  (46  Stat.  26).  as  amended,  shaU 
have  or  establish  districts  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  that  section,  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  thU  Act.  before  the  time  of 
the  election  of  Representatives  to  that  Con- 
gress, except  that  such  districts  of  any  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  compliance  with 
that  section  as  so  amended  If  they  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  therein  as  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  Eighteenth  Decenmal  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  or  of  any  subse- 
quent special  census  of  that  State  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1954,  as  amended  (71  Stat  481- 
13  U.S.C.  8)." 

Analysis  op  Differencks  Between  Proposed 
Amendment  to  B.S..  2608  and  the  Bnx  as 
Passed  by  the  House 

1.  One-member  districts:  no  change  from 
House  bUl,  except  that  temporary  exceptions 
for  Hawaii  and  Ne^  Mexico  are  eliminated. 

2.  Contiguity;  no  change  except  that  lan- 
guage Is  added  to  make  It  clear  that  adjoin- 
ing Insular  territory  U  to  be  considered 
contiguous. 

3.  Compactness:  no  change  except  that  to 
avoid  any  confusion  about  the  reviewability 
of  compliance  with  this  requirement,  the 
reference  to  the  State  finding  Is  deleted. 

4.  Population:  The  House  blU's  Implicit 
requirement  that  districts  contain  substan- 
tially equal  populations  imless  deviations  are 
Juatlflcd  by  legitimate  and  uniformly  applied 
factors  Is  made  explicit.  The  House  bUl's 
limit  of  10%  on  such  deviations  Is  retained. 

5.  Censuses:  The  House  bUl  Is  clarified  by 
making  explicit  the  requirement  that,  if  a 
decennial  census  Indicates  the  need  for  re- 
districting. the  redistricting  must  take  place 
In  time  for  the  first  regular  election  after 
the  year  of  the  census.  The  amendment  re- 
tains the  House  bill's  requirement  that 
redistricting  for  any  other  election  be  based 
on  special  statewide  censuses  taken  within 
two  years  before  the  election  to  which  the 
redistricting  Is  to  apply. 

6.  Suits:  A  specific  provision  Is  added  giv- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  both  federal  and  state 
courts  and  restricting  standing  to  sue  to 
those  meeting  the  qualifications  for  voting 
In  the  state  whose  districting  Is  sought  to  be 
questioned. 

7.  Temporary  provisions:  As  In  the  House 
bill,  redistricting  for  the  Nlnety-Flrst  Con- 
gress may  be  based  on  either  the  1960  census 
or  a  special  statewide  censtw,  but  the  five 
year  suspension  of  the  permanent  figure  for 
maximum  deviation  Is  eliminated. 


ESTABLISHMENT  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  18TH  AND  SUBSEQUENT  DE- 
CENNIAL CENSUSES  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    202 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2508) 
to  require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
/  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1863)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next  print-  ^'^ 
Ing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla-CMr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1282)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  used  for 
private  profitmaking  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
6bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1283)  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
interest  on  State  or  local  obligations 
issued  to  finance  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  pri- 
vate profitmaking  enterprises 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS. jMr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bUI  (S.  1796)  to  Impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tes^ 
tile  articles,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolhia  [Mr.  Ervin].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Spoi^.be  added  as  cospon- 
sors.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor: 

S.  1484.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  stu- 
dents piu^ulng  programs  of  higher  education   • 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement;  and 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New* 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  1789)  to  authorize  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  help  young 
adult  criminal  offenders  through  the 
services  of  members  of  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  or  other  qualified  teach- 
ers, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  following  bills,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor: 

S.  854.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1294.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key  po- 
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Bltlons  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PitESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  „ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  * 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OP  DATE  FOR 
HEARINOS  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
date  for  hearings  before  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  S.  1862,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  changed  from 
10  ajn.,  June  2.  1967,  to  10  ajn.,  June  1, 
1967.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any 
person  desiring  to  testify  on  this  bill 
should  notify  Mr.  Reginald  Barnes,  As- 
sistant Counsel,  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  5200  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  t).C.  20510, 
telephone:  225-3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^S,  ARTI- 
CLES, ErrC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Jefferson   County   Chamber   of   Commerce 
honors    West    Virginia's    oldest    newspaper 
With  Its  -outstanding  service  award. 


THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OP  GREECE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
20  years  ago  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
made  the  decision  to  commit  our  mili- 
tary might  and  our  economic  resources 
to  save  Greece  from  the  serious  threat  of 
a  Communist  takeover.  His  historic 
action,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  resulted  In  the  defeat 
of  the  Communist-led  insurrection  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Greece.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  continued  to  give  billions  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  Greece  to  help 
enable  that  nation  to  remain  a  bastion 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  laid  down  a 
global  policy  of  "supporting  free  peoples 
who  are  redstlng  attempted  subjugation 
by  armed  minorities."  It  held  that  every 
nation  faces  a  choice  between  two  ways 
of  life— one  based  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority,  expressed  through  free  elec- 
tions and  Institutions,  the  other  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  minority,  relying  on 
"terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled 
press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the 
suppression  of  personal  free<Jom." 

Grfcece  is  no  longer  free.  In  Greece,  the 
cradle  of  democracy,  militarists  have 
overthrown  the  duly  elected  Govern- 
ment and  have  established  a  military 
junta  which  rules  by  decree.  These  right- 
wing  generals  have  thrown  more  than 
6,000  political  opponents  in  Jail,  sup- 
pressed personal  freedom,  established 
control  over  press  and  radio,  abrogated 
the  Constitution  and  canceled  free 
elections.  We  have,  accepted  these 
actions. 

There  have  been  no  crisis  meetings  of 


the  National  Security  Council.  There 
have  been  no  expressions  of  profound 
concern  from  President  Johnson  or  from 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  for  the  murder 
of  democracy  in  Greece.  There  have  been 
no  special  ambassadors  dispatched  to 
Athens  to  help  the  Greeks  restore  self- 
govemment.  There  has  been  no  mobiliza- 
tion of  American  armed  power  for  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the 
Greek  people  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government.  There  has  been  no  exer- 
tion of  pressure  through  economic  mili- 
tary aid  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  if  instead  of  rlghtwlng 
generals,  a  ragtag  group  of  leftwing 
extremists  and  Communists  had  staged 
a  coup  d'etat  and  established  a  Commu- 
nist government  or  quasi-Communist 
government  in  Greece,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  note  whether  we  would  have 
taken  action — military  or  otherwise — to 
restore  a  democracy  to  that  land.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  done  so  is  remark- 
able in  light  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
which  was  Invoked  to  justify  Interven- 
tion in  the  Greek  civil  war  20  years  ago 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  as  a  justi- 
fication for  our  intervention  in  the  civil 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  military  takeover 
in  Greece  was  accomplished  with  NATO 
resources.  In  fact,  reportedly,  the  strat- 
egy used  by  the  generals  was  originally 
a  defensive  NATO  strategy  to  be  used  In 
the  event  of  an  attempted  Communist 
insurrection  or  coup.  Unfortunately,  this 
plan  was  used  offensively  against  the 
democratic  government  of  Greece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  OWo.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
what  happens  in  Greece  in  the  next  few 
months  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Thus  far  we  have  indicated  our 
displeasure,  but  only  very,  very  mildly. 
We  have  given  to  the  world  the  definite 
impression  that  the  United  States  is 
far  more  permissive  toward  Fascist  dic- 
tatorships, so  long /as  they  are  antl- 
Communlst.  than  toward  leftwing  revo- 
lutionary forces,  even  when  they  are 
not  Commimist. 

Very  definitely,  we  should  withhold 
further  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Greece  until  its  prdsent  dictators  give 
firm  assurances  that  free  elections  to 
restore  democratic  government  to  their 
country  will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  should  exert  our  Influence  to  the 
,  utmost  to  restore  freedom  to  the  birth- 
place of  democracy. 


was  named  our  Government's  chief 
planner  and  negotiator  on  foreign  trade 
and  whose  untimely  death  last  winter 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  his 
imremltting  efforts  on  behalf  of  Inter- 
national trade  come  to  fruition. 

Christian  Herter's  work  In  Geneva  was, 
however,  but  one  of  so  very  many  bril- 
liant accompllslunents  that  saw  him 
move  successively  from  the  post-World 
War  I  period  when  he  was  Herbert 
Hoover's  assistant  in  Paris  and  later  in 
Washington,  to  his  political  apprentice- 
ship in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
becoming  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  then  to  his 
five  terms  in  the  Congress,  followed  by 
two  terms  as  Governor  of  his  State,  and, 
of  course,  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Elsenhower.  In  every  respon- 
sibility he  assumed — and  these  are  al- 
most too  numerous  even  to  catalog — 
Christian  Herter  acquitted  himself  mag- 
nificently. 

To  each  task  he  brought  a  selfless  de- 
votion, together  with  a  profound  Intellect 
which  never  overlooked  the  human  fac- 
tors involved.  His  service  was  always 
characterized  by  a  determination  to  fol- 
low the  course  he  believed  the  right  one 
and  by  the  highest  measure  of  shining 
integrity.  And  yet  his  approach  was  that 
of  a  man  of  quiet  himilllty  and  deference 
to  the  convictions  of  others.  These  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character  earned  for 
him  international  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Had  he  been  vouchsafed  more  years 
among  us,  one  has  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  Christian  Herter  would  have  added 
even  greater  luster  to  an  already  out- 
standingly illustrious  record  of  public 
service.  None  who  had  the  privilege  of 
association  with  him  can  help  but  miss 
his  wise  counsel  and  firm  hand  in  these 
troubled  days. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Christian 
Herter's  death,  I  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  did  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass,  therefore,  without  placing  on  record 
my  abiding  appreciation  for  all  this  truly 
great  man  did  for  his  country  during  a 
period  of  our  history  that  spanned  so 
many  momentous  events.  His  career  in 
public  office,  and  no  less  the  contributions 
he  made  as  a  private  citizen,  exemplify 
that  which  is  truly  fine  and  good  in 
American  life.  His  example  will  long  re- 
main as  an  inspiring  example  for  those  of 
us  who  follow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  when  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  negotiations  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  Geneva,  It  seems  fit- 
ting and  proper  to  pause  and  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  public 
servant,  Christian  A.  Herter,  who  In  1962 


SENATOR      BROOKE      DELIVERS 
SPEECH  ON  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  Senator  Edward  Brooke  de- 
livered a  most  Impressive  speech  to  the 
annual  conference  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  on  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  Sen- 
ator Brooke  was  extremely  kind  In  re- 
ferring to  the  activities  of  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself  on  behalf  of  this 
long  delayed  reform.  Senator  Brooke  is 
an  expert  In  his  own  right  on  truth  in 
lending  In  that  he  was  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  Massachusetts 
truth-ln-lendlng  law  which  was  enacted 
last  year. 
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As  our  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Indi- 
cated, the  predictions  that  a  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill  Is  unworkable  simply  has  not 
been  borne  out  by  the  facts.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  witnesses  from  Massachu- 
setts testify  that  the  Massachusetts  law 
has  had  no  a'dverse  effect  on  business; 
on  the  contrary  it  has  had  a  favorable 
effect. 

Senator  Brooke  has  been  a  most  con- 
st! active  member  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure 
that  with  his  extensive  experience  on 
this  subject  he  will  have  a  lot  to  con- 
tribute when  we  meet  on  June  8  and 
June  9  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Brooke's  excellent 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   bt   Senator   Edward   W.   Brooke. 

Refttblican  of  Massachusetts,  Delivered 

TO    THE    ANNUAI,    CONFERENCE    OP    THE    NA- 
TIONAL   Association    or    Mutual    Savings 
Banks,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  22,  1967 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before   the   Annual   Conference   of   the   Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
I  have  been  Involved  In  Washington  affairs 
rMnjgeneral,  and  In  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
\reficy  Committee  matters  In  particular,  for 
ooiy  a  brief  period  of  time.  But  I  have  al- 
ready become  familiar  with  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of   your  Association   and  of  its  offi- 
cers and  representatives.  I  have  had  occasion 
10  study  the  continuing  attempts  to  secure 
Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings  banks, 
.md  have  studied  the  excellent  remarks  de- 
livered on  that  subject  to  the  National  Sav- 
ings  Conference   of    the   American   Bankers 
Association  by  your  distinguished  Executive 
Vice  President,  Dr.  Grover  W.  Ensley. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  testimony  In 
support  of  federal  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion presented  by  Mr.  Morris  D.  Crawford.  Jr., 
Ch.'tlrman  of  your  Association's  Committee 
on  Federal  Legislation.  Mr.  Crawford  made  a 
number  of  very  relevant  suggestions  as  to 
how  Senate  BUI  itb,  this  session's  truth-ln- 
lendlng  proposal,  could  be  Improved.  I  plan 
tj  seek  Incorporation  of  these  suggestions 
v.tien  the  Subcommittee  meets  in  executive 
ses.-iion  early  in  June  to  draft  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

But  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  been 
Invited  to  this  conference  because  of  the 
opportunity  It  provides  to  speak  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me — that 
Is.  the  role  of  the  business  community  In  the 
legislative  process.  The  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  has  clearly  recog- 
nized its  responsibilities  in  this  area,  and  has 
participated  to  an  admirable  extent  In  crea- 
tive, constructive  and  helpful  vrays.  I  regret 
that  this  cannot  be  said  about  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  btislness  community.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  so  far  as  legislation  designed 
to  assist  and  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer is  concerned. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  which  any  fresh- 
man senator  learns  Is  that  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  certainties  In  the  legislative 
procesa.  The  practice  of  predicting  which 
laws  will  be  passed,  and  which  bills  will  be 
rs^ected,  can  be  an  embarrassing  pastime, 
^ongress,  and  the  state  legislatures  as  well, 
are  amalgams  of  conflicting  objectives,  phi- 
losophies and  pressures.  They  effectively  re- 
sist most  attempts  at  forecasting  the  direc- 
tion they  will  take  In  any  given  problem  area. 
But  there  are  a  few  realities  In  the  legis- 
lative process  which  are  capable  of  IdenUflca- 
tlon.  And  so  I  will  ignore  my  own  warning 


agaln«t  attempting  to  predict  legislative  de- 
velopments, and  suggest  where  Congress 
(and  perhaps  the  state  legislatures  as  well) 
are  heading  upon  a  series  of  questions  of 
vital  Importance  to  America  business. 

We  are  upon  the  threshold  of  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  an  era  of  Increasingly  dramatic 
and  Increasingly  successful  efforts  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  through  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  advent  of  such  a  period  Is 
long  overdue.  The  warning,  "caveat  emptor — 
lei  the  buyer  beware."  has  for  too  long  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  seller  and  the  buyer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  United 
States  government  has  done  nothing  In  this 
area.  We  have  far-reaching  and  sophisticated 
laws  designed  to  protect  people  from  Injury 
or  from  Illness  caused  by  items  which  they 
purchase.  We  have  created  a  multitude  of 
federal  and  state  agencies  which  regulate  a 
vrlde  variety  of  businesses  and  professions. 
And  we  have  developed  agencies  such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Consumers'  Council  whose 
task  It  Is  to  observe  the  purchasing  process 
and  to  assist  those  whose  experiences  with 
It  may  have  been  unfortunate. 

I  applaud  these  developments.  Yet,  I  re- 
Iterate  my  thesis — we  have  seen  little  com- 
pared to  what  Is  coming.  Most  consumers 
have  little  contact  with  the  administrative 
struct.ure  which  we  have  built  to  protect 
them.  There  may  be  a  rather  abstract,  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  the  bene.'its  conferred 
by  the  care  with  which  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration — to  cite  a  single  example — 
Inspects  and  examines  the  widest  range  of 
commodities  before  they  reach  the  market- 
place for  sale.  There  may  be  a  vague  under- 
standing of  the  role  which  our  giant  regu- 
latory agencies  play  In  20th  century  America. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  average  American 
consumer  Is  not  aware  of  the  ways  In  which 
such  organizations  touch  his  life.  Despite  the 
existence  of  such  agencies,  the  average  con- 
sumer Is  very  likely  to  ask,  "What  Is  govern- 
ment really  doing  to  protect  me  in  the  mar- 
ketplace?" And,  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
this  sentiment  Is  being  communicated  to 
Congress  and  to  the  legislatures^  of  the  fifty 
states.  ' 

Legislatures  on  both  the  federal  and  the 
state  level  are  reacting.  The  89th  Congress 
enacted  a  "truth  In  packaging"  law  designed 
to  protect  the  customer  from  misleading 
statements  and  claims  placed  upon  boxes 
and  other  containers.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress Is  presently  considering  "truth  In  lend- 
ing" legislation  and  committee  hearings 
have  been  concluded.  The  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  begin  hearings 
upon  the  administration  of  mutual  funds  on 
June  19.  Truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  per- 
taining to  Installment  sales  has  already  been 
enacted  In  Massachusetts  and  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  Seven  other  states  have 
adopted  truth-ln-lendlng  laws  applicable  to 
small  loans.  And  such  legislation  is  being 
considered  by  the  legislatures  of  a  number 
of  other  states.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  major 
breaktlirough  In  this  field  Is  In  the  offing.  We 
are  about  to  provide  the  consumers  of  this 
country  with  much  greater  protection  from 
misleading  advertising  claims  and  with  much 
greater  control  of  quality  In  the  marketplace. 

You  gentlemen  do  not  need  a  lecture  from 
me  on  consumer  problems  or  of  attempts  to 
resolve  them.  You  know  the  realities  of  the 
marketplace.  I  raise  these  questions  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the  business  community 
as  a  whole  should  have  a  key  role  to  play 
In  the  period  of  consumer  legislation  which 
Is  about  to  begin.  Up  to  now,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  business  community  has 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  problems  faced  by  the  consumer 
In  the  marketplace.  Business  has,  up  to  now. 
tended  either  to  ignore  legislative  develop- 
ments In  this  area,  or  to  oppose  them. 

It  Is  In  this  connection  that  I  wish  to  di- 
rect some  remarks  to  the  subject  of  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons. 


First.  It  1b  a  subject  which  I  believe  la  of 
Interest  not  only  to  bankers  specifically,  but 
to  the  business  community  and  to  the  pubUc 
In  general.  Secondly,  I  believe  It  serves  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the .  all  too  prevalent 
failure  of  the  business  community  to  partici- 
pate In  a  constructive  way  In  the  policy  for- 
mulation and  draftsmanship  of  legislation 
which  vitally  affects  the  business  community. 
I  beUeve  this  f  aUiu-e  should  be  remedied  both 
In  the  Interest  of  the  public  at  large  and  In 
the  Interest  of  the  business  community. 

I  became  particularly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  pTotefftldn  of  the  retail  Install- 
ment buyer  and  the  small  borrower  during 
my  terms  as  Attorney  General  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  numerous  and  varied  contactv 
with  the  public  which  characterize  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral make  the  Department  an  unusually  ac- 
curate barometer  of  community  sentiment. 
A  number  of  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
deal,  almost  exclusively,  with  consumer 
problems. 

A  steady  stream  of  reports  from  these 
lawyers  Indicated  to  me  that  complaints  by 
Installment  buyers  and  small  borrowers  were 
reaching  an  all-time  high.  Such  complaints 
were  brought  to  the  Department's  attention 
by  personal  visits  by  the  complaining  parties 
and  by  a  heavy  amount  of  correspondence 
and  telephone  communication. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  complaints 
arose  because  the  buyer  or  purchaser  did  not 
fully  understand  the  real  cost  of  his  purchase 
or  loan.  In  many  cases  what  had  beeii  repre- 
sented as  a  bargain  turned  out  to  be  no  such 
thing.  Many  If  not  most  consumers  did  not 
understand  how  much  Interest,  either  In  per- 
centage terms  or  dollar  terms,  they  had 
agreed  to  pay. 

The  mall,  telephone  calls  and  personal 
visits  received  by  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumers' Council  with  which  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General  works  closely,  re- 
flected the  same  degree  of  consumer  concern 
and  Illustrated  a  similar  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  buyers  and 
borrowers. 

The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Massachusetts  Consumers'  CouncU 
were  by  no  means  the  only  agencies  or  Indi- 
viduals who  were  conscious  of  and  concerned 
with  the  problem.  By  1965,  when  the  truth- 
ln-lendlng  drive  was  really  only  beginning 
In  Massachusetts  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of 
Illinois  was  already  a  veteran  of  a  five-year 
struggle  In  trying  to  persuade  Congress  to 
enact  a  Federal  truth-ln-lendlng  law.  A  num- 
ber of  years  earlier,  during  its  deliberations 
upon  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  had  recognized  the  need 
for  uniform  state  legislation  on  the  subject. 
By  1965,  the  National 'Conference  had  begun 
Its  own  study  of  the  ftiatter.  A  variety  of 
consumers'  groups,  better  business  biureaus 
and  business  and  trade  associations  produced 
case  histories,  statistics  and  sound  arguments 
to  support  the  proposition  that  there  was  an 
Immediate  need  for  legislation  directed  to 
the  problems  confronted  by  the  Installment 
buyer  and  the  small  borrower. 

Our  objectives  as  we  began  to  draft  a  bUl 
early  In  1966  were  very  limited  ones.  We 
sought  no  major  changes  In  the  methods  of 
business  of  sellers  or  lenders.  What  we  sought 
was  simple — legislation  which  would  give 
the  consumer  full  knowledge  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  into  which  he  had  entered. 
We  felt  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  dis- 
agreement In  so  far  as  our  objectives  were 
concerned.  We  were  convinced  that  once  our 
objectives  were  explained,  the  Massachusetts 
business  community  would  support  us. 

History  has  shown  that  we  were  mistaken. 
The  filing  of  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  by  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  In  1966 
was  met  by  an  avalanche  of  opposition  by 
reputable  businessmen. 

The  opposition  took  a  variety  of  forms. 
There  were  those  who  adamantly  liulstad 
that  the  legislation  was  not  necessary,  even 
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though  the  recordB  of  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions which  had  dealt  with  confiumer  prob- 
lems Indicated  that  such  an  evaluation  was 
unrealistic.  Certain  groups  concentrated  their 
Are  on  8i>eclflc  sections  and  provisions  of 
the  bill,  such  as  the  section  which  required 
a  statement  of  simple  annual  Interest  or  the 
decision  to  Include  revolving  credit  accounts 
within  the  scope  of  the  legislation.  A  few 
agreed  that  legislation  on  this  subject  matter 
was  Indeed  necessary,  but  argued  that  Its 
drafting  should  be  left  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  Some  even  cited  the  Douglas  proposals 
which  were  being  considered  by  Congress, 
and  \irged  that  Massachusetts  defer  to  the 
3Pederal  government  and  let  the  Congress 
reeolve  the  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression  that 
I  am  condemning  opposition  to  truth-ln- 
lending  legislation.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  a  variety  of  meetings  were  held  with 
representatives  of  the  objecting  organiza- 
tions. We  made  every  effort  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  opposition,  and  In  fact  Incorpo- 
rated a  number  of  suggestions  In  the '  bill 
which  was  eventually  adopted. 

Nevertheless,  I  musfrjn  all  candor  make 
the  following  observation. -sgjjp^ronted  with 
the  possibility  of  adoption  of  a  statute  which 
would  insure  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
upon  which  installment  buyers  and  small 
,  borrowers  transacted,  the  biisiness  conunu- 
nlty  of  Massachusetts  In  thei  main  tried  to 
defeat  such  legislation.  Even  certain  orga- 
nizations which  ultimately  participated  in 
the  final  drafting  of  the  statute  did  so.  In 
my  opinion,  only  after  they  had  concluded 
that  their  first  objective,  which  was  to  block 
truth-in-lendlng  legislation  altogether, 
could  not  be  realized. 

The  present  attempts  to  enact  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation  on. the  Federal  level  re- 
flect the  Massachusetts  experience.  Truth 
in  -lending  is  hardly  a  new  issue  for  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
tnith-ln-lendlng  proposals  of  Senator  Doug- 
las were  first  Introduced  In  1060,  and  have 
been  resubmitted  in  each  new  session  of 
Congress  since  that  time. 

It  is  a  by-product  of  our  political  system 
that  frequently  two  highly  qualified  men  run 
for  an  office  which  o^ly  one  can  hold.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  occurred  last  November  in 
our  state,  If  you  will  forgive  the  personal 
reference,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  ap- 
plaud the  election  of  Senator  Charles  Percy. 
He  Is  already  making  his  presence  felt  In 
highly  constructive  wa^s  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  defeat 
of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  threatened  to  leave 
the  cause  of  truth  in  lending  without  its 
most  ardent  champion. 

We  need  not  have  been  concerned.  Senator 
William  Proxmlre,  the  distinguished  senlcw 
\  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
Chairman  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Sub- 
committee, has  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
in  the  drlv.e  for  truth  In  lending,  and  has 
conducted  himself  with  great  skill  and  dig- 
nity. Senator  Proxmlre  drafted  Senate  Bill 
#6,  the  truth- In-lendlng  version  presently 
before  the  Senate,  and  may  well  achieve  the 
victory  which  eluded  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. 

Senate  Bill  rt  5  is  quite  similar  to  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  law  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  fundamentally  a  disclosure  bill. 
The  bill  requires  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  a  cash  loan  or  the  extension  of 
credit  In  connection  with  an  installment 
sale,  the  lender  or  seller  must  provide  an 
itemized  list  of  all  components  of  the  newly 
created  debt.  Thus,  the  list  must  contain  the 
cash  or  delivered  price  of  a  given  commodity 
or  service;  amounts  to  be  credited  as  down- 
payment  or  trade-in;  all  charges  to  be  paid 
which  are  not  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit;  and  the  total  amount  to  be  financed. 
'  The  seller  or  lender  must  clearly  state  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  in  terms  of 


dollars  and  cents;  and  this  charge  must  also 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
which  the  finance  charge  bears  to  the  money 
actually  used  during  the  period  In  question. 
Thus  the  bill  requires  both  "dollar"  dis- 
closure and  "percentage"  disclosure. 

Revolving  credit  accounts  Eu-e  handled  by 
expressing  a  periodic  rate  of  finance  or  serv- 
ice charge;  a  date  when  the  charge  will  be 
imposed;  and  the  annual  percentage  rate  of 
the  finance  or  service  charge.  The  annual 
percentage  rate  is  derived  by  multiplying  the 
periodic  rate  by  the  number  of  periods  in  a 
year.  (Since  most  department  stores  charge 
1 V2  %  per  month  on  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts, the  annual  rate  will  ordlnarly  work 
out  to  18%.) 

This  method  of  regulating  revolving  credit 
accounts  Is  perhaps  the  chief  bone  of  con- 
tention at  the  present  time.  Finance  charges 
in  connection  with  revolving  credit  accounts 
vary  depending  upon  the  time  of  purchase 
and  the  time  at  which  payment  Is  made.  In 
addition,  most  stores  allow  the  customer  a 
period  of  thirty,  or  even  sixty  days  in  which 
payment  may  be  made  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge  of  any  kind.  Thus,  in  many 
Instances,  the  customer  will  pay  less  than 
the  full  annual  rate.  And  department  stores 
are  understandably  concerned  about  being 
required  to  state  a  finance  charge  which  Is 
substantially  higher  than  what  may  actually 
be  Imposed. 

The  Act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  promulgate  Interpretative  regu- 
lations. State  laws,  such  as  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts, would  not  be  distiu-bed  unless  they 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
statute.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
may  exempt  transactions  from  coverage  by 
the  Federal  statute  If  the  Board  determines 
that  the  transaction  In  question  has  been 
effectively  regulated  by  the  laws  of  a  state. 
Finally,  the  statute  exempts  altogether  se- 
curities transactions  and  credit  which  is  ex- 
tended to  business  firms  and  to  governments 
Most  businessmen  insist  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  principle  of  full  disclosure. 
They  agree  that  the  customer  Is  entitled  to 
be  informed.  In  terms  which  he  can  easily 
comprehend,  of  exactly  what  it  costs  to  bor- 
row money  or  to  purchase  oh  credit.  Yet. 
substantial  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community  to  truth-in-lendlr.g 
legislation  still  exists.  A  certain  degree  of 
the  opposition  flows,  I  think  you  are  aware, 
from  American  bankers,  with  the  members 
of  this  Association  being  a  notable  exception. 
I  am  firmly  on  record  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  truth  In  lending.  However,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  drafting  of  legislation  of 
this  nature  Is  not  a  ilmple  matter.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  a  highly 
complex  area  of  commercial  affairs.  There  ire 
subtleties  and  practical  considerations  which 
are  exceedingly  difficult  for  legislators  to 
handle  alone.  Constructive  assistance  from 
the  business  community  could  be  extremely 
helpful  in  wrestling  with  these  problems. 
Although  hearings  have  been  formally  con- 
cluded, I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee would  still  welcome  the  submis- 
sion of  constructive  recommendations.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  mutual  funds  will  begin  on 
June  10.  Businessmen  can  bring  to  these  de- 
liberations a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  which  are  being  regulated,  and  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  certain  regulatory  ap- 
proaches, which  Is  otherwise  unavailable  to 
those  who  must  draft  and  enact  the  final 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  representatives 
of  the  business  community  will  be  prepared 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations which,  win  assist  the  Commit- 
tee In  the  handling  of  this  difficult  regulatory 
problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
business  has  boycotted  the  hearings  of  the 


Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  heard  testimony  delivered 
by  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  by  banking  associations 
and  by  individual  retailers  of  varying  sizes. 
Some  of  the  testimony  has  been  beneficial, 
but  much  of  it  has  not  been  helpful  in  sig- 
nificant ways.  Many  witnesses  concentrated 
upon  what  they  believed  to  be  negative  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  legislation,  without 
providing  the  kind  of  practical,  business 
oriented  suggestions  for  Improvement  which 
would  have  been  valuable  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee members.  The  Subcommittee  hoped 
to  be  able  to  profit  from  the  expertise  of  the 
representatives  of  business;  but,  in  many 
Instances  that  expertise  was  denied  us. 

Let  me  give  Just  a  few  examples  of  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
truth  in  lending  upon  which  the  assistance 
of  the  buiiness  community  could  have  been, 
and  still  could  be.  valuable.  What  is  the  meet 
practical  way  In  which  to  regulate  revolving 
credit  accounts?  The  Subcommittee  has  still 
to  decide  whether  regulation  is  warranted, 
and,  If  so,  the  precise  method  which  Is  to  be 
used.  Retailers  who  use  forms  of  revolving 
credit  have  a  substantial  interest  in  whether 
there  Is  to  be  regulation  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  method  selected  operates  to  their  disad- 
vantage. Constructive  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  this  problem 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Subcommittee. 

There  is  still  controversy  over  the  proposed 
requirement  that  a  statement  of  an  "annu:il 
percentage  rate"  accompany  each  credit 
transaction.  Those  who  favor  such  an  ap- 
proach argue  that  this  form  of  "percentage" 
disclosure  (as  opposed  to  "dollar"  disclosure, 
in  which  only  the  dollar  amount  of  Interest 
is  Indicated)  is  desirable  because  it  provides 
a  means  by  which  the  customer  can  easily 
compare  the  cost  of  doing  business  on  credit 
with  different  establishments.  Yet.  I  know 
that  there  is  disagreement  within  the  busi- 
ness community  upon  this  poi.-it.  If  the 
business  community  has  a  serious  view  on 
this  question,  it  should  participate  In  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  controversy  and  to 
develop  acceptable  solutions. 

To  cite  Just  one  further  example,  there 
is  the  problem  of  cost  of  such  legislation  to 
the  lender  or  retailer.  It  has  been  frequently 
suggested  that  legislation  of  this  nature 
would  impose  unmanageable  amounts  of  pa- 
perwork up)on  businessmen,  and  severe  bur- 
dens upon  their  clerical  and  sales  person- 
nel. If  this  is  the  case,  then  businessmen 
should  indicate  specifically  why  this  will  hap- 
pen, and  how  it  can  be  avoided  without  s.vc- 
rlflclng  the  interests  of  the  buying  or  bof- 
rowing  public. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  that  Federal  truth  in 
lending  is  inevitable.  The  experience  with 
this  legislation  in  Massachusetts  will  un- 
doubtedly serve  as  a  guide  for  Congress.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Massachusetts  truth-ln- 
lendlng  law  has  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  take  a  completely  accurate  read- 
ing of  Its  total  effect  and  value.  I  am  a!.so 
aware  that  there  may  be  problems  with  some 
sections  of  the  law,  and  that  certain  sections 
may  have  to  be  reconsidered  and  re-wrltten 
in  the  light  of  practical  experience.  But.  In 
general,  it  would  appear  that  the  dangers 
envisioned  by  those  who  opposed  the  legis- 
lation have  failed  to  materialize.  Install- 
ment buying  has  not  suffered.  In  fact.  It  has 
Increased  since  the  statute  became  effective. 
Some  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
proposed  legislation  have  now  admitted  that 
many  of  their  fears  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  truth  In  lending  have 
turned  out  to  be  groundless. 

If  I  am  correct  with  respect  to  the  inevita- 
bility of  this  legislation  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  American  business  community  faces  a 
very  real  challenge. 

It  can  choose  one  of  two  alternatives.  It 
can  follow  the  lead  of  Its  enlightened  mem- 
bers and  take  an  active,  constructive  role 
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in  the  development  of  consunjer  protection 
legislation.  -^ 

Or  the  business  community  can  choose  the 
other  path.  It  can  take  the  negative  ap- 
proach. But,  In  doing  so,  it  forfeits  its  right 
and  its  obligation  to  participate  in  a  con- 
structive way,  and  to  help  develop  the  guide- 
lines and  controls  of  its  own  industries.  Both 
business  and  the  general  conununlty  suffer  if 
business  chooses  this  course. 

Amej^can  business  must  choose  to  be  a 
participant,  not  Just  a  spectator.     , 

The  consumer  cannot  be  helped  by  legis- 
lation which  Is  formulated  without  regard 
to  the  realities  of  the  marketplace^  And  the 
legitimate  businessman  can  never  be  harmed 
by  legislation  which  imposes  his  own  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  honesty  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  his  competition.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  era  In  which  consumer  legislation 
represented  the  best  that  could  be  developed 
by  business  by  the  purchaser  and  by  the  leg- 
islator, BO  that  all  relevant  Interests  and 
viewfKJints  may  receive  full  consideration.  I 
congratulate  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  for  taking  the  lead  in 
this  direction,  not  only  for  bankers,  but  for 
all  of  American  business.  I  hope  your  lead 
will  be  followed. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG  AGAIN 
STRESSES  THE  CASE  FOR  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— LXXrX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  whp  has  advocated  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  human  rights  conventions 
during  every  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  be  on  the  same  side 
in  this  crucial  fight  as  cur  exceptionally 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

On  March  21  of  this  year.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  United  Nations  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  speech  Ambassador  Goldberg 
made.  In  my  Judgment,  the  most  singu- 
larly compelling  case  for  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  human  rights  conventions. 

Arthur  Goldberg  has  both  deserved 
and  received  great  praise  for  his  con- 
siderable talents  and  energies  as  a  gifted 
advocate,  a  respected  Jurist,  and  a  skill- 
ful diplomat.  However,  in  this  speech 
oncp  again  Arthur  Goldberg  shows  him- 
self to  be  a  decent,  compassionate,  and 
exceptional  human  being,  totally  dedi- 
cated to  the  noble  cause  of  human 
dignity. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  speech  of  March  21, 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Ambassador  Arthdr  J.  Gold- 
berg,   U.S.    REPHESENTAXrVE    TO    THE    UNITED 

Nations,    at    the    Annual    Meeting    of 
THE      Conference     op     United      Nations 
Representatives,     UNA-USA,     New     York 
Crrr,   March  21,   1067 
I  appreciate   greatly   this   opportunity   to 
meet   once   again  with    the   leaders   of   the 
United  Nations  representatives  of   so  many 
key  organizations  in  American  life.  I  am  es- 
pecially glad  to  Join  you  as  you  plan  your 
participation  in  the  observance  of  Human 
Rlghts.Tear  In  1068. 

It  is  a  privllegre  also  to  share  this  platform 
with  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  pred- 
eces^r  at  the  United  States  Mission,  Am- 


bassador Ernest  Gross, i.and  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  important  services  not  only  in  the  United 
States  Government  but  also  as  a  private 
citizen. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  In  which  I  can  con- 
tribute to  your  proceedings  today  Is  to  share 
with  you  my  reflections  on  two  basic  ques- 
tions: 

First,  what  has  the  United  Nations 
achieved,  and  what  may  it  achieve  In  the  fu- 
tur^ln  the  field  of  human  rights? 

Aad  second,  why  should  the  United  States 
be  In^cljed  In  these  United  Nations  actions — 
particuSrly,  In  adherence  to  international 
hiunan  rights  conventions? 

THE     U.N.     AND     HUMAN     RIGHTS 

As  for  the  United  Nations  It  is  often  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  the  UN's  commitment 
In  the  human  rights  field  began  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
whose  20th  anniversary  will  he  celebrated  in 
1068.  This  Is  not  the  case.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  a  prior — and  more  legally  binding — 
commitment  to  human  rights  in  the  Charter 
itself,  which  commits  all  member  states  to 
foster  "human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms lor  all  without  regard  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion." 

This  Charter  provision  was  an  Important 
advance  over  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  such  an  undertaking,  em- 
bracing the  entire  scope  of  human  rights, 
had  ever  been  entered  into  by  the  community 
of  nations.  It  was  an  undertaking  born  In  the 
wartime  pledge  of  the  Four  Freedoms — and  It 
expressed  the  conviction  that  basic  guaran- 
tees of  human  rights  are  among  the  essen- 
tials of  endtulng  peace. 

Of  course,  such  broad  undertakings  have  to 
be  Implemented.  Within  a  soverign  state  they 
can  be  translated  Into  laws,  executive 
actions,  and  Judicial  decisions.  In  the  Inter- 
national community,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Implementation  Is  more  difficult.  Yet  it  has 
to  be  attempted,  and  It  has  been.  Through  a 
number  of  agencies,  but  most  of  all  through 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the 
United  Nations  has  framed  one  Instrument 
after  another  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood 
the  bare  bones  of  the  Charter's  pledge. 

You  all  know  the  list.  First  came  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This  Is 
surely  one  of  the  most  Influential  statements 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  l>een  drawn  on  in  the  drafting  of  con- 
stitutions for  new  nations;  in  the  writing  of 
regional  conventions  on  human  rights  In 
Europe  and  Latin  America;  In  court  deci- 
sions of  many  nations  including  the  World 
Court.  We  Americans,  of  course,  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  to  take  pride  In  the  Universal 
Declaration,  because  the  Individual  most  In- 
strumental In  bringing  It  Into  existence  was 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all  time, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

In  that  same  period,  too,  many  instruments 
have  been  drawn  up  having  the  force  of  bind- 
ing International  agreements.  After  many 
years  the  General  Assembly  was  able  to  agree 
last  December  on  the  Human  Rights  Cove- 
nants— the  first  major  attempt  to  embody  In 
International  agreements  a  comprehensive 
code  of  human  rights.  Through  the  years  the 
U.N.  has  also  developed  a  notable  series  of 
other  and  more  specific  human  rights  con- 
ventions. Among  these  are  the  conventions 
against  genocide,  slavery,  and  forced  labor 
and  the  convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women.  More  recently  there  was  added  to  the 
list  the  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination.  And  only  this  month 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  unanimously 
reconmiended  a  new  draft  convention  against 
religious  Intolerance. 

Now,  as  we  consider  all  these  conventions — 
and  Indeed  all  the  other  work  of  the  United 
Nations  In  this  field — we  must  not  be  afraid 
to  face,  candidly  and  realistically,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  actual  value.  Agreements  and 
laws  are  Important  only  to  tne  ex^nt  that 
the  promises  In  them  are  fulfilled  by  actual 


performance — and  this  fulfillment  Is  far  from 

automatic. 

But  this  Is  no  reason  for  a  scornful  attitude 
toward  the  instruments  of  law.  Our  own  14th 
Amendment  is  100  years  old,  and  we  are  still 
working  to  assure  the  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  their 
race.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe,  the  Inter- 
national conventions  will  bear  fruit  in  due 
time.  The  making  of  an  International  com- 
mitment is  In  Itself  a  foundation  stone  on 
which  the  nations  can  build. 

On  the  international  plane,  of  course,  the 
obvious  difficulty  Is  the  lack  of  means  of 
enforcement.  The  ideal  way  would  be  through 
the  International  Judicial  process,  such  as  the 
International  writ  of  habeas  corpus  advo- 
cated by  my  former  colleague,  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan.  I  supported  this  method  long  be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  Nations.  I  also  ad- 
vocated the  removal  of  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion from  the  United  States  instrument  of 
ratification  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  And  my  view  has  not 
changed  on  either  of  these  questions. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  governments  are  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  International  adjudication  of  hu- 
man rights  cases— Inevitable  though  I  be- 
lieve that  step  to  be  in  the  long  run.  So  we 
have  to  look  for  other  and  less  ambitious 
means  of  progress. 

One  way,  which  the  United  States  has  fa- 
vored and  which  Is  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  office,  that  of  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights.  The  High 
Commissioner  would  serve  as,  in  effect,  an 
International  Ombudsman  in  the  human 
rights  field.  He  would  be  available  for  a  very 
important  and  creative  mediating  function, 
helping  governments  to  define  and  carry  out 
their  commitments  in  the  human  rights 
field.  Lest  governments  too  greatly  fear  the 
consequences  of  such  an  innovation,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Ombudsman  in  Scandi- 
navia not  only  causes  the  government  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  citizens;  he  also  protects 
the  good  name  of  the  government  against 
unfounded  complaints. 

THE   ROLE   OF   THE   UNTTZO    STATES 

Now  I  turn  to  my  second  question,  the  one 
which  particularly  concerns  us  as  Ameri- 
cans: Why  should  the  United  States  be  as- 
sociated with  these  United  Nations  activi- 
ties in  the  human  rights  field? 

In  essence,  I  believe,  the  answer  is  simply 
this:  Because  It  serves  our  national  interest 
to  do  so.  In  particular  I  believe  United 
States  adherence  to  the  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights  would  definitely 
serve  our  national  Interest.  This  Is  true  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Before  reviewing  them, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  ovirselves  of  one 
reason  which  does  not  apply. 

These  agreements  will  not  create  a  new 
standard,  or  a  new  commitment,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  American  people.  From  its 
very  founding  this  nation  has  been  blessed 
with  such  a  standard :  namely,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  the  Bill 
of  Rights — the  greatest  and  most  effective 
human  rights  dociunent  ever  written. 
Through  successive  generations  the  righta 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution  have  been 
amplified  by  amendmei>t,  spelled  out  by  leg- 
islation and  Implemented  by  executive  action 
and  Judicial  decree.  Political  and  clvU  rights  * 
once  denied  to  a  portion  of  the  people  eire 
now,  by  law,  available  to  all.  And  the  Con- 
stitution has  proved  ample  enough  to  de- 
velop new  safeguards  for  thte  economic  and 
social  rights  that  are  essential  to  freedom 
In  our  industrial  age. 

The  task  of  seciirlng  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  never  finished,  and  we  can  never 
claim  to  have  achieved  perfection.  We  must 
always  be  mindful  of  the  truth  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  that, 
as  Thomas  Paine  said,  "those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  men 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it."  But  in 
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tbU  taak  tbe  TTnlted  States  Is  blessed  with  a*^ 
constttutlon&l  foundation  and  a  popular  tra- 
ditloa  unexcelled  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Americans  whose  rights  may  be  threatened 
have  no  need  to  appeal  to  International  au- 
thority for  redress,  because  the  means  of 
redress  are  amply  provided  for  In  our  own 
laws — more  so,  Indeed,  than  In  any  Interna- 
tional instrument. 

And  let  me  add  with  complete  candor  that 
tbe  flrat  and  greatest  duty  which  the  United 
States  owes  to  the  cause  of  human  rlghte  in 
the  world  is  not  the  ratification  of  any  con- 
vention or  agreement — essential  though  this 
is.  Our  first  duty  is  the  faithfvtl  discharge 
Of  our  Constitutional  commitment  to  our 
own  people  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  In 
my  very  first  address  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly after  coming  to  this  post,  I  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  test  of  any  country's  dedica- 
tion to  human  rlghte  Is  not  what  it  says  in 
the  General  Assembly  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  but  what  It  does  at  home  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

Holding  these  beliefs,  I  cannot  base  my 
support  for  United  States  adherence  to  the 
international  human  rlghte  conventions  on 
any  ground  of  shallow  legalism  or  Utopian 
dreaming.  My  reasons  are,  X  think,  quite 
^reallBtlc. 

1.  The  United  States  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  universal  b\iman  rlghte  responds  to 
our  oldest  tradition.  Our  nation  was  born  in 
the  faith  that  certain  God-given  rights  were 
the  heritage  not  just  of  Americans  but  of 
"all  men."  In  ratifying  the  United  Nations 
Charter  we  formally  rededicated  ourselves  to 
that  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  community 
of  nations.  We  are  not  entirely  faithful  to 
this  commitment  when  we  show  concern  for 
biunan  rights  at  home  and  yet  appear  indif- 
ferent to  the  same  rlghte  abroad. 

2.  The  cause  of  human  rlghte  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  cause  of  peace.  Enduring  peace 
Qannot  be  founded  on  Injustice.  This  Is  all 
VtM  more  true  in  our  time,  when  aspirations 
for  full  equality  have  swept  through  the 
formerly  colonial  regions  of  tbe  world. 
Peoples  whose  ancestors  tool^oppression  for 
granted  now  demand  that  tiielr  rights  be 
t^ulfiUed,  and  tbe  withholding  of  these  rlghte 
ij  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  dangerous  In- 
ternational friction.  As  President  Kennedy 
said,  "Is  not  peace  in  the  last  analysis  basical- 
ly a  matter  of  hiunan  rlghte?" 

3.  There  are^fitrong  reasons  to  believe  that, 
in  countries  where  a  long  tradition  of  human 
rlghte  is  lacking,  these  international  conven. 
tlons  provide  a  meaningful  standard  and  a 
target  for  future  development.  Their  fulfill- 
ment will  talEe  time — just  as  it  has  in  our 
own  country.  But  many  nations  tend  to  look 
to  the  community  of  nations  for  help  in  de- 
veloping their  own  modern  standards,  in 
human  rlghte  as  In  many  other  fields.  Thus 
the  human  rights  conventions  effectively 
serve  a  real  and  substential  purpose — a  pur- 
pose worthy  of  our  nation's  wholehearted 
support. 

4.  Finally,  the  decision  of  the  United 
Stetes  regarding  the  human  rlghte  conven- 
tions will  c»rry  tremendous  weight.  It  will 
go  far  to  determine  the  future  effectiveness 
of  the  conventions,  the  extent  of  adherence 
to  them,  and  the  respect  which  their  provi- 
sions will  command.  Without  our  support, 
they  will  appear  far  less  significant  to  others. 
If  the  conventions  fall  to  gain  the  adher- 
ence of  the  nation  that  was  bom  proclaim- 
ing "certain  unalienable  rlghte"  as  tbe 
birthright  of  "all  men,"  then  why  shoiild 
other  nations  teke  these  instrumenliis  seri- 
ously? Even  if  they  adhere  to  them,  why 
should  they  be  faithful  to  their  provisions? 
Our  adherence  will  breathe  new  life  into 
the  international  human  rlghte  movement! 
And  no  more  flttiqg  time  for  this  step  could 
be  chosen  than  now,  as  we  prepare  to  ob- 
serve International  Human  Rlghte  Tear. 

Thflse,  I  submit,  are  the  essential  oon- 
slderatlans  tbat  argue  for  United  States  ad- 


herence to  the  human  rlghte  conventions. 
There  have  been  argtunente  on  tbe  other 
Bide,  but  I  do  no^  think  they  stand  up  to 
analysis.  It  is  argued,  for  Instance,  that  con- 
ventions in  the  human  rlghte  field  would 
izifringe  on  the  rlghte  of  tbe  states  under 
our  federal  system.  But  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  tbe  United  Btetes  has  been  a 
party  to  human  rlghte  conventions  for  many 
years — specifically,  the  oonventlon  against 
slavery  which  was  ratified  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Hoover,  and  the 
convention  on  the  nationality  of  women 
which  was  ratified  during  the  Administration 
of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Neither  of 
these  conventions  has  done  any  damage  to 
stetes'  rlghte  or  to  any  other  part  of  our  Con- 
stitutional system — nor  would  the  pending 
conventions  do  so.  They  dc  not  set  any  prece- 
dent in  this  regard. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  argued  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  citizen  support  for  action  on  the 
conventions.  Indeed,  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  conventions  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  national  organizations  which  you 
represent  here  today  gives  ample  testimony 
to  the  extent  of  public  support  behind 
them. 

In  brief,  the  arguments  against  the  con- 
ventions are  not  substantial  or  valid.  The 
argumente  for  them  are  compelling  and 
overwhelming.  Yet  It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact 
that  the  United  Stetes  has  thus  far  lagged 
behind  In  this  matter.  By  doing  so  we  have 
conveyed  abroad  an  impression  which  is 
far  from  helpful  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States — an  impreaslon  that,  while  we 
work  to  perfect  freedom  In  our  own  country, 
we  don't  really  care  mucli  whether  other  peo- 
ples live  In  freedom  or  not.  The  result  has 
been  to  confuse  our  friends,  give  ammuni- 
tion to  our  enemies,  and  embarrass  our  coun- 
try in  the  councils  of  the  world. 

For  all  these  reasons,  this  Administration 
is  determined  to  press  forward  vigorously 
for  ratification  of  all  the  United  Nations  con- 
ventions that  have  been  signed  but  not  yet 
ratified  by  his  country. 

We  must,  of  course,  proceed  pragmatically. 
In  this  spirit  we  have  given  priority  to  three 
conventions'  the  supplementary  convention 
on  slavery;  the  convention  on  forced  labor; 
and  the  convention  on  the  political  rights 
of  women.  It  was  on  these  conventions  that 
I  testified  last  month  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  This  was  in  itself 
a  notable  event,  since  it  was  the  first  time 
In  many  years  that  hearings  have  been  held 
in  the  Senate  on  a  bumas  rights  convention. 

Our  choice  of  these  three  conventions  for 
priority  treatment  does  not  In  the  least  In- 
dicate any  lessening  of  our  commitment  to 
ratification  of  the  remaining  conventions, 
particularly  the  genocide  convention. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  two  conventions 
which  this  Administration  has  approved  but 
which  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
submission  to  the  Senate.  One.  which  I  was 
privileged  to  sign  last  September  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  Is  the  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. Our  signing  of  it  has  come  In 
a  period  when  our  own  Government  Is  tak- 
ing unprecedented  actions  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination In  America  and  to  assure  an 
equal  ctiance  to  every  citizen.  By  this  con- 
vention we  would,  in  effect,  be  reaffirming 
in  the  presence  of  the  international  commu- 
nity the  same  promises  cf  equal  justice  for 
all  citizens  to  which  we  are  already  pledged 
among  ourselves. 

In  doing  BO,  moreover,  we  would  not  bind 
the  United  Stetes  to  any  action  not  already 
comprehended  in  our  own  Constitution  and 
laws.  To  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
score,  I  made  a  stetemcnt  at  the  time  of 
signing,  ruling  out  any  interpretation  of  the 
convention  that  would  confilct  with  our  own 
Constitutional  freedoms,  specifically  the 
fundamental  right  of  free  speech.  Under  our 
system  we  cannot  forbid  any  expression  of 


opinion,  however  odlovis,  uikless  that  expres- 
sion becomes  an  incitement  to  some  overt 
unlawful  act.  We  believe  the  convention, 
subject  to  this  understanding  of  it,  is  con- 
sistent with  our  Constitution. 

Last  on  the  list  is  a  convention  which  is 
still  m  draft  form — but  which,  if  it  be- 
comes a  reality,  will  be  equal  in  importance 
to  any  of  ite  predecessors  In  the  human 
rights  field.  This  is  the  "Draft  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Religious  Intolerance,"  which  was  Just 
approved  this  month  by  the  Human  Rlghte 
Commission  at  Ite  last  session  in  Geneva. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  extend  the  sanction 
of  international  agreements  to  the  Indlvld- 
ual's  freedom  of  conscience — his  freedom  to 
believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  change  his  be- 
lief, to  manifest  It  in  acte  of  worship,  to 
teach  it  to  his  children— without  suffering 
any  civil  disabilities.  It  pledges  the  signa- 
tories to  take  positive  educational  measures 
to  combat  religious  prejudice,  specifically  In- 
cluding anti-Semitism.  And  It  provides  that 
acte  of  violence  against  adherents  of  any 
religion,  or  Incitement  to  such  violence,  or 
incitement  to  hatred  likely  to  lead  to  such 
violence,  shall   be  punishable  by  law. 

All  these  provisions  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion are  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with  our 
best  traditions  of  religious  toleration  and 
pluralism.  Not  all  countries  are  so  fortu- 
nate. Full  religious  toleration  is  still  un- 
realized in  many  areas  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age.  Thus  this  new  convention  is 
a  further  pioneering  step  in  the  world-wide 
cau.>ie  of  hum-Tn  rights. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  this  con- 
vention, our  own  distinguished  United  States 
Representative  In  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man RlRhta.  my  able  friend  Morris  Abram. 
His  skill  and  persuasiveness  had  much  to  do 
with  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  con- 
vention In  the  32-member  Human  Rights 
Commission.  That  unanimity  Is  a  good  au- 
gury for  Its  final  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  hu- 
man rights  cause:  namely,  the  gre:it  move, 
ment  toward  self-determination  and  equal- 
ity that  Is  now  In  progress  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  African  continent. 

This  movement.  In  Ite  own  way.  Is  every 
bit  as  importent  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  as  the  making  of  international  agree- 
ments and  conventions.  Here  the  problem  Is 
not  merely  one  of  general  principles  but  of 
concrete  facts — namely,  the  persistence  In 
various  forms  of  an  outdated  and  Indefensi- 
ble colonialism  and  of  the  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  subordination  that  go  with  it.  The 
system  called  apartheid.  In  particular,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  greatest  offenses  against 
human  right?  still  existing  In  the  world. 

It  is  well  for  us  Americans  to  remind  our- 
selves that,  from  the  very  founding  of  our 
nation  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  cause  of  individual  rlghts'and  the  cause 
of  decolonization  have  been  inextricably 
linked  together.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
of  our  position  as  a  leading  world  power  with 
a  deep  Interest  In  peace,  we  cannot  fall  to 
be  firmly  committed  In  this  matter.  We  seek 
all  possible  peaceful  and  practical  ways  to 
end  the  evil  of  racial  discrimination  In 
southern  Africa  and  to  bring  about  true 
self-determination  for  all  tlie  peoples  in- 
volved— not  just  for  the   white  minorities. 

There  are  some  who  believe  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  enough  in  this  situation. 
Others  say  we  are  doing  too  much.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  on  both  sides  of  the 
argument  that  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  the  twin  causes  of  racial  justice 
and  self-determination  in  Africa  is  unshak- 
able and  irrevocable.  We  shall  pursue  these 
courses  by  all  appropriate  peaceful  means 


in  keeping  with  our  obligations  under  the 
Charter. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  many  troubles.  But 
It  18  also  an  age  of  hope,  and  of  new  be- 
ginnings. We  have  lived  to  see  the  colonial 
era  approaching  Its  end.  Perhaps  tbe  chil- 
dren of  today  will  live  to  see  not  only  the 
final  end  of  colonialism,  but  also  the  end 
of  the  era  of  dictatorship  and  the  begin- 
ning of  an  age  in  which  human  rlghte  will 
become  a  reality  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 
Certainly  the  world  is  stirring  today  with 
aspirations  toward  freedom  on  a  scale  un- 
known to  any  former  age. 

Today  more  than  ever,  therefore,  it  is 
time  for  America  to  be  a  leading  advocate 
and  ally.  In  the  international  community, 
of  the  human  rlghte  which  we  inherited  at 
our  nation's  birth.  It  Is  In  our  fidelity  to 
these  principles  that  our  true  strength  lies. 
In  the  190  years  of  our  country's  history 
many  powerful  empires  which  sought  to 
deny  these  freedoms,  or  to  reserve  them  for 
a   privileged   few,   have   passed   away. 

Every  generation,  not  excepting  our  own,  is 
required  to  uphold  these  enduring  principles 
lu  new  circumstances.  For  the  sake  of  lib- 
erty we  have  already  had  to.  do  many  things 
far  more  novel,  more  costly,  more  unprec- 
edented, than  adherence  to  the  conventions 
on  human  rlghte.  If  we  shrink  from  novel 
solutions  then  Indeed  we  are  lost.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln — on  the 
verge  of  Issuing  another  great  document  in 
the  history  of  human  rights,  the  Emanci- 
p.itioji  Proclamation — stated  this  truth  for 
all  tinie:  "As  our  case  is  new,  we  must  think 
anew  and  act  anew." 

And  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  we  face 
the  Issue  of  freedom  In  our  time  will,  as 
Lincoln  wrote  of  the  great  Issue  of  slavery 
that  he  had  to  face — "light  us  down,  in 
honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  "JOHN  P.  KEN- 
NEDY" TO  BE  CHRISTENED  MAY 
27,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Saturday,  May  27,  will  be  an  interesting 
and  Important  day  in  Virginia. 

At  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  situated  in  the  great  port 
area  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier John  F.  Kennedy  will  bp  christened 
by  the  late  President's  daughter,  Caro- 
line. Present,  too,  will  be  President  Ken- 
nedy's widow,  and  his  two  able  brothers, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

All  of  Virginia  is  proud  that  the  great 
aircraft  carrier  named  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent has  been  built  In  a  Virginia 
shipyard. 

Virginians  are  delighted,  too,  that  so 
many  members  of  the  Kennedy  family 
will  visit  Newport  News  and  Hampton. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  what  I  know  will  be  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  Senators  Kennedy  and  their 
family. 

The  occasion  will  be  made  even  more 
noteworthy  by  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  They,  too,  will  find  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  citizens  of  the 
State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Saturday  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  this  shipyard,  dating  back 
to  January  1886,  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  attended  the  christen- 
ing of  a  ship  built  by  that  yard. 

This  will  truly  be  a  memorable  occasion 
for  Newport  News  with  the  families  of 
two  Presidents  present  at  one  time. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 
took  «  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  11  o'clock  and  21  minutes  a.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Spong  in 
the  chair). 


THE  SENATE— THEN  AND  NOW 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
England,  from  the  great  State  of  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1  has,  for  many 
years,  written  to  his  constituents  a  news- 
letter, I  think  on  the  basis  of  once  every 
2  weeks. 

His  newsletter,  which  he  labels  No.  9, 
dated  May  18,  1967,  was,  tome,  very  im- 
pressive. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  have  the 
newslfttter  inserted  in  the  Record,  and 
because  it  is  short,  I  should  like  to  read 
it,  because  I  think  It  certainly  speaks  for 
Washington  and  Congress: 

This  week  Ruth  and  I  celebrated  our  40th 
wedding  annlversay.  Here  was  the  place  to 
do  It  for  it  was  In  Washington  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  we  met  when  she  was  a  secretary  to  Sen- 
ator McKeller  of  Tennessee  and  I  was  on  the 
committee  staff  of  Senator  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  life 
here,  then  and  now.  The  contrast  might  in- 
terest you,  too. 

In  those  days  Washington  was  a  sleepy, 
oversized  Southern  town.  The  old  brick  and 
musty  wooden  buildings  strewn  haphazardly 
along  ite  avenues  had  not  been  replaced  by 
the  present  massive  edifices  of  marble  and 
granite.  Visitors  were  few,  and  native  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  viewed  the  minions  of  govern- 
ment with  lofty  Indifference.  President  Coo- 
lidge,  who  loved  to  stroll  up  F  Street  window- 
shopping  attended  by  only  a  couple  of  Secret 
Service  men,  was  accorded  hardly  a  passing 
glance. 

Capitol  Hill  was  almost  an  ivory  tower  in 
which  Senators  led  a  sheltered,  leisurely  ex- 
istence, their  tranquility  rarely  disturbed 
by  probing  letters,  fact-finding  constltuente, 
or  crusading  delegations.  One  pennyplnch- 
Ing  bachelor  Senator  saved  the  cost  of  a 
hotel  room  by  setting  up  a  bed  behind  a 
screen  In  ills  office  and  got  away  with  It  for 
several  months. 

All  this  has  changed  so  Incredibly  that 
looking  back  on  It  seems  like  reading  a 
Thackeray  novel.  The  Nation's  population 
has  nearly  doubled.  Radio  and  television  have 
made  people  more  conscious  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  airplane,  the  bus  and,  al>ove  all, 
the  family  automobUe  have  made  Washing- 
ton a  mecca  for  tourists  who  fiock  through 
the  Capitol — 20.000  a  day.  Huge  concentra- 
tlsns  of  population  have  created  problems 


beyond  the  power  of  local  commtinitiee  to 
solve  and  made  people  depeiident  on  their 
Federal  Government  even  for  the  water  they 
drink  and  the  air  they  breathe.  Two  World 
Wars,  w^lth  the  resulting  regimentation  and 
controls,  have  put  the  government  in  every- 
body's hair. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
making  a  very  interesting  speech  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

To  continue  reading  the  newsletter: 

When  Ruth  and  I  met  here.  Senator  Moses 
was  not  only  one  of  the  Senate's  seniors  but 
Ite  President  Pro  Tempore  and  a  national 
figure.  Yet,  one  secretary  and  two  stenogra- 
phers were  quite  adequate  to  handle  his 
mall.  Today  senatorial  staffs  are  determined 
by  the  population  of  their  stetes,  and  a  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  or  California  requires 
a  personal  staff  of  30  to  45  people  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  constituents,  help  In 
research,  and  handle  the  bulging  mall  sacks 
delivered  dally  to  his  office.  A  Senator  from 
a  small  stete  like  New  Hampshire  requires 
at  least  a  dozen. 

In  the  1920's  a  Senator's  job  was  strictly 
part  time.  Sessions  began  In  December  and 
never  ran  into  mid-summer — no  air  condi- 
tioning then.  Every  second  year  the  session 
had  to  close  March  4th  when  the  terms  of 
the  old  Congress  expired.  Thus,  Senators, 
spent  more  than  half  their  time  at  home 
where  they  engaged  In  their  regular  voca- 
tions. More  Important,  they  remained  a  part 
of  their  home  communities  and  never  lost 
touch  with  their  people.  Today  this  is  a  full- 
time  Job  with  at  Ijest  only  a  month  or  two 
at  home.  No  matter  how  many  flying  trips 
we  make  to  our  stete,  we  can  personally 
contact  only  a  small  segment  of  our  people 
and  the  rest  wonder  why  they  rarely  see  us. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  Senate  where, 
unlike  the  House,  debate  is  unl^inlted  and 
we  can't  know  in  advance  when  dalcl&l  votes 
are  coming  Whenever  we  take  a  chance  and 
absent  ourselves,  we  are  liable  to  be  caug&t 
off  base. 

I  might  say  that  the  other  day,  when 
we  had  the  draft  bill  up,  there  were  a 
good  many  absentees.  We  had  thought  it 
would  be  a  routine  measure,  but  we  had 
eight  rollcall  votes. 

I  continue  to  read : 

The  most  striking  change  is  that  Senators 
are  now  brisk,  efficient  specialiste  drawn 
from  many  fields.  Gone  are  the  swallow-tall 
coate  and  flowing  locks.  Gone  are  the  .  i 
rounded  periods  of  classic  oratory.  Speeches  V^ 
are  more  likely  to  be  crisp,  to  the  point,  and 
frequently  highly  technical. 

A  Senator's  work  is  infinitely  more  chal- 
lenging than  In  the  leisurely  days  of  tbe 
20's.  The  driving  force  of  controversy,  tl^ 
heat  of  public  opinion,  the  sptir  of  crltldsmj^ 
the  stimulation  of  clashing  opinions  hers 
and  at  home  release  the  last  drop  of  adrena- 
lin and  add  to  the  zest  of  living. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  tbe  old  Senate  and  the  new^  a 
tidbit  from  Reader's  Digest.  A  motber^md 
her  teen-age  daughter  were  watchlngM 
I930's  film  on  TV.  As  it  ended  with  the  usiuk- 
romantic  embrace  of  that  era,  the  daughter 
observed : 

"Gosh,  Mom,  your  movies  ended  vhsrs 
ours  begin." 
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Mr.  President,  It  wsis  probably  a  good 
thing  for  this  country  that  a  young 
man — a  young  Yankee  from  New  Hamp- 
shire— married  a  young  rebel  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  the  fine  statement  which 
he  has  Just  made  on  the  floor.  As  a  boy, 
I  was  here  slightly  after  the  days  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  when 
my  father  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  was  very  impressed  by  the  wide  streets, 
which  permitted  one  to  go  anjrwhere  in 
a  hurry.  When  the  stop  lights  were  put 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it  was  to  slow 
people  down  and  td  prevent  them  from 
driving  at  60  or  70  miles  an  hoiir  to  work. 

When  I  came  back  as  a  Senator,  I 
found  it  ha^d  to  believe  that  the  streets 
were  absolutely  Jammed  with  traffic,  so 
that  one  could  hardly  move  at  all.  That 
was  18*  years  ago.  It  Is  even  worse  than 
that'today. 

Thinking  .back,  it  must  have  been 
wonderful  to  have  been  a  Senator  back 
in  those  days. 
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CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST- 
SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week.  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
in  a  speech  at  the  Concord  Hotel,  Kia- 
mesha  Lake,  N.Y.,  offered  a  new  and,  in 
my  Judgment,  highly  imaginative  pro- 
posal for  dealing  with  the  crisis  touched 
off  by  the  withdrawal,  at  Egyptian  in- 
sistence, of  the  United  Nations  peace 
force  from  the  Sinai  Desert. 

Senator  Kennedy  urged  that  we  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  establisliing  a 
United  Nations  sea  patrol  to  guarantee 
passage  to  vessels  of  all  nations  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran.  This  patrol  would 
have  to  remove  mines  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  strait  by  Colonel  Nasser. 
The  effect  of  Senator  Kennedy's  sugges- 
tion for  such  a  U.N.  presence  on  the  sea 
could  be  most  constructive.  It  could  make 
possible  the  peaceful  frustration  of  the 
Egyptian  blockade,  which  the  President 
condemned,  quite  properly,  as  illegal. 
And  it  would  demonstrate  the  flexibility 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument 
for  keeping  the  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoDKXss  or  Senator  Robzrt  P.  Kennedy  for 
THE  IISth  Annuai.  Convention,  District 
Lodge  No.  1,  B'nai  B'hith.  May  23,  1967 
We  meet  tonight  In  an  hovir  of  crisis.  A 
third  of  a  world  away,  the  state  of  Israel 
stands  surrounded  by  her  enemies — the  tar- 
get of  terrorism  and  menacing  troop  concen- 
trations— her  borders  and  ports  In  the  shad- 
ow of  hostile  armies — her  very  existence  at 
hazard.  I  come  here  tonight,  at  this  late 
hour,  to  Join  with  you  In  assessing  this  dan- 
gerous situation;  and  to  Join  also  In  a  deter- 
mination that  we  shall  do  all  that  Is  neces- 
tary  to  ensure  that  Israel  shall  not  succimib 
to  these  threats— but  that  she  shall  continue 
to  survive  and  prosper  In  Independence  and 
freedom  and  security. 

liCt  us  be  clear,  at  the  outset,  why  we  are 
so  concerned.  You  who  are  at  this  dinner  to- 


night have  played  a  great  part  In  the  building 
of  Israel — a  saga  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  Inspire  our  children  for  generations 
to  come.  I  saw  in  Israel — during  the  War  of 

Independence,  and  In  my  other  visits  there 

how  much  your  work  to  this  country  helped, 
to  settle  the  refugees  Of  forty  countries,  and 
make  the  desert  bloom. 

But  for  all  that  yoxl  have  done  for  Israel, 
others  have  Joined  with  you.  For  the  success 
of  Israel  has  not  been  a  concern  Just  of 
American  Jews;  it  has  been  a  concern  of  all 
Americans.  And  It  Is  a  concern  of  all  Amer- 
icans tonight. 

America  believes  that  disputes  should  be 
settled,  not  by  aggrestlon.  but  by  peaceful 
means;  and  Israel,  though  she  has  proven 
beyond  question  her  •blllty  to  defend  her- 
self, and  despite  the  provocations  of  the  last 
week,  Is  attempting  to  settle  this  dUpute  with 
her  neighbors  In  peace — while  those  neigh- 
bors tonight  stand  committed  to  aggression 
against  Israel.  Premier  Eshkol's  offer  to  Egypt 
for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the 
border  is  only  further  evidence  of  Israel's 
pacific  Intent. 

America  believes  In  democracy— and  Israel 
Is  an  Island  of  democracy  In  a  sea  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

America  believes  In  development— and 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  new  nations  have  turned  to  Israel 
for  example  and  guidance,  precept  and  per- 
formance. Israel  has  shown  them  that  de- 
velopment and  democracy  are  not  incom- 
patible—but  are  mutual  partners.  And  Israel 
has  committed  her  resources  and  her  talent. 
In  astounding  proportion,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  dozens  of  other  countries,  and  thus 
to  a  better  world  for  us  all. 

Finally,  we  as  Americans  share  a  respon- 
sibility with  all  humanity- to  the  survivors, 
those  who  remained  from  history's  greatest 
example  of  man's  capacity  of  senseless  cruel- 
ty to  his  fellow  man.  For  the  world  to  fall 
these  survivors  now  would  be— In  the  deepest 
sense — against  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States;  against  our  heritage  as  free 
men;  against  our  basic  morality. 

This  responsibility  has  been  recognized  by 
four  American  Presidents — by  every  Presi- 
dent who  has  served  during  the  existence  of 
Israel.  Just  last  August,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  here  of  President  Shazar  of  Israel. 
President  Johnson  made  clear  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  "to  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East." 

Earlier,  on  May  8,  1968,  President  Kennedy 
said  that  "In  the  event  of  aggression  or 
preparation  for  aggression,  whether  direct  or 
Indirect,  we  would  support  appropriate  meas- 
ures In  the  United  Nations,  (and)  adopt 
other  courses  of  action  an  our  own  to  prevent 
or  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression  .  .  ." 

Why  Is  this  commitment  now  being  tested? 
What  Is  the  source  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
beUlcoslty  and  threats?  In  large  part,  we 
must  realize,  the  current  tension  does  not 
arise  from  a  true  clash  of  Interests  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  as  Indeed  sexeral 
Arab  nations  have  recognized.  Rather  the 
tension  arises  from  the  internal  strains  and 
conflicts  within  and  between  the  nations  of 
the  Arab  world.  The  current  governments 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  after  all,  were  born  In 
revolutions  brought  on  at  least  In  part  by 
their  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Israel 
In  the  war  of  Independence.  Having  come 
to  power  on  a  promise  to  avenge  their  hu- 
miliation, these  governments  have  never 
wavered  In  their  hostile  propaganda  and 
actions,  for  fear  of  being  toppled  by  ele- 
ments even  more  chauvinistic  than  them- 
selves. 

Furthermore,  almost  all  governments  find 
It  expedient  from  tlma  to  time  to  blame 
internal  shortcomings  aad  failures  on  a  for- 
eign enemy.  Unfortunately,  many  Arab  na- 
tions have  surrendered  to  this  temptation. 

Israel  Is  also  the  unwitting  victim  of 
struggles  between  Arab  nations.  A  major  ele- 


ment In  the  current  crisis  Is  Egypt's  demand 
that  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
withdraw  from  Its  positions  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  and  that  demand  seems  to  have 
been  brought  about  largely  because  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan,  at  odds  with  Egypt,  have 
accused  Egypt  for  some  months  of  hiding 
behind  the  UN  force  so  as  to  avoid  confron- 
tation with  Israel.  And  thus  do  Internal 
Arab  struggles  result  In  danger  to  Israel— 
with  each  Arab  nation  constrained  to  outbid 
the  other  In  hostile  proclamations  and  acts. 
But  though  Egypt  and  Syria  may  serve 
their  internal  interests  by  propaganda  and 
anti-Israel  proclamations,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve— and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
Imagine — that  their  Interests  would  be 
served  by  actual  conflict.  In  fact,  no  nation 
probably  Intends  that  war  come  in  the  Near 
East.  But  equally  certain  Is  that  too  many 
nations  underrate  the  danger  of  war  which 
is  not  Intended— war  by  mistake  or  miscal- 
culation or  Inadvertence. 

At  this  very  moment,  Egyptian  forces  are 
at  Sharlm  el-Shlekh  overlooking  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba;  her  naval  forces  have  been  sent 
to  the  Gulf.  These  force  dispositions  are  the 
result  of  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  UN 
forces;  and  once  in  position,  Egypt  may  feel 
compelled,  by  the  dynamics  of  the  Arab 
world,  to  use  these  forces— perhaps,  all  the 
while,  not  Intending  war.  But  this  Is  grave 
provocation  indeed.  The  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  as  by  the 
other  principal  trading  nations,  as  Interna- 
tional water,  in  which  the  right  of  Innocent 
passage  must  be  preserved;  our  government 
so  solemnly  declared  in  1957.  The  port  of 
Elath,  moreover  is  critical  to  Israel's  economy 
and  development,  as  well  as  to  her  exports 
of  fertilizer  to  the  developing  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  And  Israel  has  made  un- 
mistakably clear  her  intention  to  retaliate 
for  any  Interference  with  its  shippinc  to 
that  port.  ^ 

Further  danger  of  war  by  miscalculation 
Is  ever-present  on  tfee  Syrian  border,  where 
terrorist  raids  ^rom  Syria  have  often  led  to 
Israeli  retaliation.  In  the  present  situation, 
with  repeated  Egyptian  statements  of  mili- 
tary support  for_Syrla  If  Israel  should  re- 
taliate again,  a  mnor  terrorist  raid— even 
one,  perhaps  which  the  Syrians  themselves 
did  not  desire  but  could  not  control — could 
start  the  chain  toward  war. 

In  all  this — in  the  factors  underlying  the 
present  crisis,  and  In  the  danger  of  miscal- 
culation or  mistake— is  the  guide  for  United 
States  policy  in  the  days  ahead.  The  United 
States  must  make  clear  the  limits  of  per- 
missible activity  in  the  Near  East.  And  we 
must  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  the  con- 
sequences of  miscalculation  in  that  part  of 
the  world— the  certainty  that  conflict  could 
not  benefit  those  who  begin  It.  Egypt  and 
Syria  must  understand  that  their  actions 
could  easily  lead  to  war — and  that  no  con- 
flict In  the  Near  East  could  remain  a  local 
one.  Especially  In  this  period  of  rising  ten- 
sions elsewhere  in  the  world,  war  In  the  Near 
East  would  constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  entire  globe.  Not  only  Israel,  but 
the  entire  Near  East,  is  a  region  of  great 
strategic  Importance  In  the  global  balance 
Its  vital  reserves  of  oil.  Its  place  on  the  trade 
routes.  Its  ties  to  other  nations — and  Its 
stature  as  the  birthplace  of  three  great  re- 
ligions— all  these  command  the  vital  interest 
of  the  entire  world  community  In  peace  In 
the  area. 

All  these  Interests— those  of  the  United 
States,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Near  East, 
and  of  world  peace — would  best  be  served 
now  by  a  firm  understanding  of  our  policy: 
as  President  Johnson  said  In  1964,  that  the 
United  States  Is  committed  to  the  "territorial 
Integrity  and  political  Independence"  of 
Israel,  as  of  all  nations  In  the  Near  East— 
and  that  that  commitment  will  be  kept. 
Such  understanding  can  only  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  In  his 
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vital  mission  to  restrain  Egyptian  actions 
and  preserve  peace. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  government  to  make  our  po- 
sition clear  to  all  nations,  and  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of 
other  Interested  countries.  In  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  crisis.  And,  to  ensure  that  the 
peace  and  the  rights  of  all  nations  are 
preserved  In  the  Near  East,  I  urge: 

First,  that  the  United  States  government 
must  continue  to  make  clear  the  conse- 
quences of  conflict  In  the  Near  East,  and 
our  Interest  in  the  prevention  of  any  ag- 
gression. 

Second,  that  we  continue  to  seek  the  con- 
current and  cooperative  action  of  all  other 
Interested  parties,  such  as  Britain  and 
France,  the  signers  of  the  1950  Tripartite 
Declaration,  and  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  Impress  on  all  nations  the  need  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Third,  that  we  continue  to  seek  a  restora- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  presence  In  the 
area.  There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  stationing  UN  ground  forces  where  neither 
party  wishes  them  on  its  territory.  But  a 
UN  naval  presence  could  safeguard  free  pas- 
sage through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  in  recog- 
nized International  waters.  I  urge  therefore 
that  we  immediateiyexplore  the  possibility 
of  such  a  United  Nations  sea  patrol.  The 
presence  of  UN  vessels  In  international 
waters  does  not  raise  many  of  the  same 
problems  as  stationing  ground  troops  within 
the  territory  of  any  country.  And  with  the 
support  of  most — hopefully  all — of  the  great 
powers,  such  a  UN  naval  presence  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  might  materially  lessen  the 
threat  of  war.  This  and  any  other  suggestion 
for  an  Increased  UN  presence  should  be  pur- 
sued with  the  greatest  vigor  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  the  Secretary-General. 

Fourth,  even  as  we  strive  to  defuse  the 
present  crisis,  we  must  also  admit,  as  the 
Secretary-General  has  said,  that  we  have  too 
long  ignored  the  basic  long-term  issues  in 
the  ♦area — especially  the  need  for  Internal 
development  of  the  Arab  nations,  so  that 
the  frustrations  of  poverty  and  misery  do 
not  endanger  peace  In  the  region  and  In  the 
world.  The  more  advanced  Arab  states  have 
long  since  abandoned  any  overt  hostility  to 
Israel,  and  live  In  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors. That  must  be  our  aim  for  the  entire 
Near  East. 

This  is  a  grave  hour.  But  it  Is  not  entirely 
without  hope.  For  If  we  do  these  things — if 
we  stand  firmly  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
Justice  In  the  Near  East — then  I  believe  that 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  will  live  without 
war:  and  that  what  President  Kennedy 
called  "the  shining  light  of  the  Near  East" — 
the  light  of  Israel's  freedom,  traditions,  and 
people — will  continue  to  glow,  increasing  in 
Importance  as  its  contributions  to  the  world 
Increase; 

That  is  your  aim,  as  you  have  expressed 
It  In  the  resolutions  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. I  know  you  will  continue  to  work  for 
it.  I  know  we  will  all  work  for  it. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW- 
STATEMENT  ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  World  Peace  Tiirough 
Law  took  place  in  the  Capitol.  This  or- 
ganization, which  now  includes  13  Sena- 
tors and  44  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  naturally  very  much 
concerned  about  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  at  that  luncheon,  and  in  con- 
formity with  our  policy  of  not  making 
statements  in  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  World  Peace  Through  Law — 


seven  Senators  and  24  Members  of  the 
House  have  Joined  in  the  following  Joint 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record : 

As  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
concerned  with  the  development  of  strong 
International  Institutions  within  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  peace,  we  strongly  en- 
dorse President  Johnson's  May  23  statement 
regarding  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis. 

In  the  language  of  the  President,  "We 
earnestly  support  all  efforts,  In  and  outside 
the  United  Nations  and  through  Its  appro- 
priate organs.  Including  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, to  reduce  tensions  and  to  restore  sta- 
bUlty." 

Speclflcally,  we  agree  with  President  John- 
son that: 

1.  We  must  In  the  first  Instance  place  re- 
liance upon  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the 
crisis; 

2.  The  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  for 
all  nations; 

3.  As  the  President  said,  "a  blockade  of 
Israeli  shipping  is  illegal  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  peace."  Therefore, 
the  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage  should  be 
guaranteed  to  shipping  of  all  nations  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran;  and 

4.  All  of  the  nations  of  the  Mideast  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  moderate  their  words 
and  actions  so  as  to  help  to  create  a  climate 
in  which  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis 
can  be  obtained. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  exercise  their 
solemn  responsibility  to  the  international 
community  In  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  development  of  world 
order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  cosigners  of  this  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
statement  I  have  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Endorsing  Members  of  Congress  are: 
senators 

Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Gale  W. 
McGee,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Ekimund  S.  Muskie,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Stephen 
Young,  and  Philip  Hart. 

CONGRESSMEN 

Jonathan  Bingham,  Edward  P.  Boland, 
John  Brademas.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Don 
Edwards,  Donald  M.  Praser.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
Gilbert  Gude,  Seymour  Halpern,  Henry  Hel- 
stoski,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler.  William  S. 
Moorheod,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Richard  Ottlnger, 
Claude  Pepper,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Ogden  R. 
Reld.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
George  M.  Rhodes,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
William  F.  Ryan,  James  H.  Scheuer.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker,  Fred  Schwengel.  William 
St.  Onge,  Herbert  Tenzer.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  James  C.  Gorman, 
and  Robert  L.  Leggett. 


DELINQUENT  UNITED  NATIONS 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  we  hear  many 
voices  asking  that  the  United  Nations 
do  something  about  it.  Evjn  if  the  United 
Nations,  by  a  vote  without  a  veto  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  were  of  a  mood 
to  do  something  about  the  situation,  what 
many  people  do  not  realize  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  financially  unable  to 
do  something  about  it. 


The  reason  why  it  is  financially  un- 
able to  do  something  about  it  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  delinquent  in  the  payment 
of  their  dues  and  assessments.  In  fact,  of 
the  117  members,  108  are  delinquent  in 
the  payment  of  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments one  way  or  another. 

Adding  to  the  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
of  the  at  least  108  delinquent  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
has  furnished  foreign  aid  to  96  of  those 
memt>ers. 

Senators  will  remember  that  last  year 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  I  sponsored, 
which  would  have  prevented  foreign  aid 
being  extended  to  those  nations  which 
were  more  than  1  year  in  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  their  dues  and  assessments, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  present 
my  proposed  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  is  now  deliberating  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  In  turn,  my  presenta- 
tion was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  more 
knowledgeable  editorial  writers  in  my 
State  of  Iowa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  wliich  appeared  in 
the  May  22  issue  of  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mn.I.E3{  QtTESTIONS  FOREIGN  AlD  TO 

DELiNqmENT  VU.  Members 

Sen.  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  Is  a  believer  In 
foreign  aftl.  He  has  called  It  "a  natural  de- 
velopment in  keeping  with  our  national 
character  ...  a  commitment  from  the 
hearts  of  our  people."    , 

He  also  Is  a  firm  backer  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  organization  that  has  "the 
potential  of  helping  secure  a  more  orderly 
and  peaceful  world." 

But  the  senator  Is  troubled  by  what  he 
considers  an  Inconsistency  In  our  foreign- 
aid  pwUcy — the  extension  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  nations  that  are  delinquent  In  paying 
United  Nations  dues. 

This  is  a  long-standing  position  by  Sen- 
ator Miller. 

He  first  Introduced  a  corrective  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  act  In  1962. 
At  that  time,  "only  25  nations  receiving  our 
foreign  aid  were  more  than  one  year  de- 
linquent (in  U.N.  payments)." 

There  was  no  action. 

In  1963,  Miller  offered  the  amendment 
again.  The  number  of  nations  had  risen  to 
35.  No  action. 

In  1963.  Miller  was  back  again.  The  num- 
ber had  Increased  to  41.  No  action. 

In  1964,  the  figure  was  46  nations.  No 
action. 

The  number  of  delinquent  nations  receiv- 
ing American  aid  remained  at  46  when  hr 
submitted  his  amendment  again  in  1966.  To- 
day, it  has  risen  to  66. 

And  there  are  40  more  "of  our  foreign  aid 
recipients  which,  though  not  more  than  one 
year  In  arrears,  are  still  in  arrears  In  one  way 
or  another." 

How  would  MUler  correct  this? 

His  amendment  Is  quite  simple  and  not 
coercive.  It  would  affect  only  those  nations 
getting  American  aid  that  are  more  thsm  one 
year  behind  In  payment  of  dues  and  p>eace- 
keeplng  or  other  assessments. 
,  Furthermore,  the  MUler  amendment  pro- 
vides that  this  aid  could  be  extended  any- 
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way  IX  there  Is  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  It  to  In  "the  national  Interest  to  do  so." 
In  such  an  Instance,  the  President  would 
be  required  to  report  the  circumstances  to 
the  foreign  relations  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

By  putting  it  on  thto  basto,  MUIer  beUeves 
that  many  of  the  offending  nations  wotild 
pay  up. 

MUler  told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee last  week  that  most  of  the  unpaid 
U.N.  dues  and .  assessments  owed  by  most 
nations  are  "inslgnlflcant"  when  compared 
to  the  American  aid  they  get. 

He  cited  two  as  examples. 

Afghanistan  was  In  arrears  some  $122,000 
in  UJiJ.  payments  last  Dec.  31,  but  this 
amount  was  only  $64,000  "In  excess  of  one 
year"  as  required  under  his  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  sent 
$40.4  mUUon  in  foreign  aid  to  Afghanistan 
in  fiscal  1966. 

The  same  story  la  true  In  Argentina.  Its 
delinquency  In  excess  of  one  year  was  about 
$1.46  mlUlon;  the  aid  she  received  during 
fiscal  1966  was  $44.9  mlUlon. 

Miller  can  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  continues  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  U.N.  and  Its  11  agencies,  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  peace-keeping  forces  m  the  Mid- 
dle East,  40  percent  of  the  UJI.  Development 
Program  and  Children's  Fund,  and  up  to  70 
per  cent  of  special  relief  programs— and  stUl 
sends  aid  to  most  delinquent  nations. 

The  Iowa  senator  points  out  that  108  of 
117  members^f  the  U.N.  were  delinquent  in 
one  form  or  another  as  of  last  Feb.  8. 

He  adds  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
bloc  "must  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  financial  crisis,"  as  Russia  owes  $76 
mllUon  and  other  Eastern  bloc  nations  about 
$37  million. 

"However,  It  shoiild  not  be  overlooked," 
said  Miller,  "that  there  are  96  members  of 
the  United  Nations  which  have  been  receiving 
foreign  aid  from  us  and  which  by  ;helr  very 
numbers  and  delinquencies  of  $65  mUlion 
contribute  materially  to  the  crisis." 

A  year  ago,  the  Miller  amendment  finally 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  by  was  dropped 
In  the  Senate-House  conference. 

That  to  why  the  senator  to  working  hard 
to  convince  members  of  the  Hoxise  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee   of  Its  vaUdlty. 

It  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  Senator  Miller's 
doubts  that  the  UJf .  can  Uve  up  to  Its  great 
promtoe  "unless  there  to  a  commitment  by 
every  member  to  the  Charter." 

And  that  means  paying  dues,  among  other 
things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

B«r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  Is  further  morning  business. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


May  25 f  1967 


RETIREMENT  OP  DR.  ALTON 
OCHSNER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  19  issue  of  Medical  World  News 
carried  an  article  regarding  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  from  the 
operating  room  at  70  years  of  age.  The 
distinguished  surgeon  and  teacher  Is  the 
founder  of  the  famed  Ochsner  Clinic  of 
New  Orleans,  which  is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  centers  in 
the  world. 

His  career  has  been  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished one,  but  to  me  one  of  his 
greatest  contributions  lies  in  his  linking 
of  smoking  and  disease.  He  was  at  the 


vanguard  of  the  movement  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  harmful  effects  of  smok- 
ing, and  the  future  good  health  of  many 
Americans  will  in  large  degree  be  due 
to  his  efforts. 

Is  Is  a  source  of  comfort  to  us  all  that 
Dr.  Ochsner  Is  not  retiring  altogether. 
He  will  continue  to  see  patients  and  serve 
as  a  consultant,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  exert  his  influence  upon 
the  course  of  American  medicine. 

Within  the  last  few  months  my  daugh- 
ter and  one  of  my  former  secretaries  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Ochsner  clinic — now 
known  as  the  Ochsner  Foundation  Hos- 
pital— and  their  praise  for  the  way  that 
the  Ochsner  Hospital  is  run  was  almost 
unbelievable. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  Ochsner  Founda- 
tion Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  they  serve 
better  food  than  In  the  famous  New 
Orleans  French  restaurants— food,  may 
I  say.  which  tastes  better  as  well  as  being 
healthful  food— and  that  is  a  strong 
claim  for  anyone  on  earth  to  make.  The 
attention,  the  cleanliness,  the  routine  of 
the  hospital,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  hospital  proceeds  with  Its  operations, 
are  probably  no  less  than  futuristic. 

When  an  operatiwi  is  being  conducted, 
the  patient's  family  can  sit  in  the  room 
and  hear  a  stroke  by  stroke  account,  one 
might  say,  of  precisely  how  the  operation 
is  proceeding,  related  by  someone  who  is 
well  enough  informed  to  translate  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedure  into  ordinary 
langxiage  for  the  benefit  of  laymen. 

The  Ochsner  Hospital  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  latest  techniques  for  In- 
structing interns  and  young  doctors  In 
surgery,  including  the  use  of  television 
and  about  every  other  technique  that 
human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  devised. 

D.-.  Ochsner  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  medical  science,  and  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  surrounding  area  in 
Particular.  It  is  with  very  great  pride, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Laying  Down  the  Scalpel 
After  20,000  Operations,"  published  In 
Medical  World  News  for  May  19,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.    Alton    Ochsner:    Man    or   Medicine 

Latino  Down  the  Bcalpel  Ajtee  20,000 
Opxxations 

On  a  spring  day  late  in  April,  orderlies 
wheeled  a  46-ypar-old  El  Salvador  woman 
out  of  the  green-walled  operating  room  at 
the  Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital  In  New 
Orlea^  after  a  routine  cholecystectomy.  But 
for  trtr  surgeon  In  charge,  the  operation  had 
been  far  from  routine. 

As  the  stretcher  disappeared  down  the  hall, 
Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  Sr.  untied  his  mask  and 
peeled  off  hto  gloves  for  the  last  time  as  a 
siirgeon.  Because  of  a  rule  that  he  personally 
set  25  years  ago,  when  the  Ochsner  Clinic 
was  founded,  he  was  retiring  from  the  operat- 
ing room. 

The  rule,  which  Dr.  Ochsner  still  believes 
to  a  good  one,  stipulates  that  a  clinic  sur- 
geon must  stop  operating  at  the  end  of  the 
ftocal  year  during  whlah  he  turns  70.  Since 
Dr.  Ochsner  become  70  on  May  4,  1966,  and 
the  clinic's  fiscal  year  begins  May  1,  he  was 
entitled  to  carry  on  af  a  svirgeon  until  he 
was  almost  71. 

But  after  45  years  as  s  teacher  and  surgeon, 
the  energetic  Dr.  Ochsner  Is  not  retiring  alto- 
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gether.  He  will  continue  to  see  patients  and 
will  enter  the  operating  room  when  called  In 
as  a  consultant. 

MY  JUDGMENT  IS  STILL   GOOD 

"To  show  that  I  can  stlU  take  it,"  Dr. 
Ochsner  scheduled  seven  operations  for  his 
last  day.  "My  Judgment  Is  stUl  good,"  he 
says,  "and  I  feel  I  haven't  lost  my  touch. 
But  maybe  younger  men  can  do  the  job 
better." 

There  is  no  complete  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  Dr.  Ochsner  has 
performed  since  1922,  when  he  carried  out 
his  first  unsupervised  procedure,  a  stomach 
resection.  A  good  estimate,  he  believes,  would 
be  15  operations  a  week.  "Certainly,  there 
have  been  more  than  20.000." 

As  with  every  surgeon,  a  few  operations 
stand  out  in  Dr.  Ochsner's  memory.  In  1927, 
In  the  stifilng  heat  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
operating  room,  he  performed  his  first  op- 
eration as  chairman  of  the  surgery  depart- 
ment at  Tulane  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. It  was  a  suboccipital  craniotomy  for 
removal  of  a  left-sided  neurofibroma  of  the 
eighth  nerve  In  the  posterior  fossa,  and  It 
required  six  hours.  "The  first  thing  I  asked 
for  afterward  was  a  slice  of  watermelon,  well- 
salted.  We  didn't  think  of  salt  tablets  In 
those  days." 

Seven  years  later,  In  1934,  he  became  the 
first  surgeon  in  the  South  to  remove  a  lung. 
The  patient  is  alive  today.  In  1949,  as  part 
of  a  surgical  conference.  Dr.  Ochsner  per- 
formed the  first  live  televised  operation  In 
New  Orleans.  During  the  procedure,  under- 
taken to  remove  a  lung  tumor,  the  pul- 
monary artery  tore,  and  the  surgeons  watch- 
ing the  telecast  at  the  confe.-ence  witnessed 
a  llfe-and-death  struggle  as  Dr.  Ochsner 
worked  to  control  the  bleeding.  After  the 
successful  operation,  his  audience  told  him, 
"We  were  glad  we  were  not  In  youryhoes.'' 

Dr.  Ochsner's  career  Is  studded  ,;tmh  the 
names  of  celebrities.  He  remembers  when  his 
surgical  skills  helped  golfer  Ben  Hogan  sur- 
vive serious  Injuries  suffered  In  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Twice  he  operated  on  the  late 
Gary  Cooper  to  repair  hernias.  Shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  government  sent  Dr. 
Ochsner  to  Panama  to  perform  surgery  on  a 
former  president  of  the  republic.  And  the 
care  he  gave  the  late  Jazz  trumpeter  Muggsy 
Spanler  Is  reflected  In  the  song,  "Oh  Doctor 
Ochsner." 

Over  the  past  45  years.  Dr.  Ochsner  has 
seen  surgical  techniques  Improve  steadily. 
"In  the  early  days,  anesthesia  was  not  so 
good  and  techiUque  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  speed.  Now  we  have  better  anes- 
thesia and  we  realize  the  Importance  of 
minimizing  Injury  to  tissues. 

"But  the  great  gain  is  In  making  a  patient 
safe  for  a  procedure  and  then  keeping  him 
In  good  condition  afterward  so  as  to  over- 
come the  tra-Hma  of  the  operation.  When  I 
started,  we  woifid  see  a  patient  for  the  first 
time  in  the  afternoon,  give  him  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  and  /operate  the  next  morning. 
Now  we  take  ^me  preoperatlvely  to  know 
all  about  him.  We  have  learned  to  take  no 
chances.  You  Cannot  compromise  now." 

The  formed  chief  of  surgery  at  Tulane— 
he  is  now  professor  emeritus — hopes  he  will 
be  remembered  more  as  a  teacher  than  as  a 
surgeon.  "Kly  greatest  pleasure  has  come 
from  Influencing  young  people  who  can  do 
the  Job  better  than  I.  Everywhere  I  go  In 
the  world,  I  see  Tulane  men  who  tell  me 
they  never  forget  their  day  In  the  'bull  pen.'  ' 

He  recalls  one  amphitheater  session  In 
Which  he  was  throwing  a  withering  barrage 
of  questions  at  a  senior  medical  student. 
"Why?  Why?  Why?"  he  thundered,  demand- 
ing a  reason  for  every  assumption.  The 
bealeaguered  student  suddenly  fainted.  "I 
don't  know  who  was  more  scared,  he  or  I," 
Dr.  Ochsner  says. 

A  disciplinarian  with  himself  as  well  as 
with  others,  he  believes  that  these  harrowing 


bull-pen  experiences  were  Important.  "A 
surgeon  has  to  be  able  to  think  under  pres- 
sure. We  are  aU  human  and  make  mistakes, 
but  we  should  never  make  the  same  one 
twice.  If  we  admit  a  mistake,  we  probably 
will  not  make  it  again.  If  we  excuse  it,  we 
will  repeat  it." 

In  the  early  weeks  of  World  War  n.  Dr. 
Ochsner  and  four  other  members  of  the 
Tulane  faculty  pooled  their  resources  and 
founded  the  Ochsner  Clinic.  The  concept 
of  group  medicine  was  new  then,  and  from 
some  quarters  came  opposition  and  predic- 
tions of  disaster.  Instead  of  meeting  disaster, 
the  clinic  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  centers  and  one  of  the  three  or 
four  largest  private  clinics  In  the  U.S.  (MWN. 
Feb.  16, '62). 

Its  375-bed  hospital,  staffed  by  110  physi- 
cians and  65  Fellows  receiving  postgraduate 
training,  provides  diagnostic  work-ups  and 
therapy  for  at  least  80.000  patients  every 
year.  The  institution  attracts  thousands  of 
patients  from  Latin  America  as  well  as  the 
U.S. 

Dr.  Ochsner  gives  two  reasons  for  the  clin- 
ic's success.  "One,  dedication  on  the  part  of 
all  of  our  staff.  Two.  all  of  us  are  on  salary. 
A  man's  Income  does  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  patients  he  brings  in.  My  salary 
Is  no  greater  than  that  of  others  in  the  same 
category.  This  Is  no  dog-eat-dog  Institution. 
I  have  no  criticism  of  those  who  don't  like 
to  work  In  a  group.  But  I  feel  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  clinic  has  been  successful 
is  that  everybody  has  the  philosophy  that 
the  organization  is  bigger  than  any  of  us." 

At  71,  Alton  Ochsner  has  lost  little  if  any 
of  hto  fabled  energy.  Up  at  5  a.m.,  he  puts  In 
a  rigorous  half  hour  of  calisthenics,  has 
breakfast  with  Isabel — his  wife  of  43  years — 
and  then  heads  for  the  clinic. 

Although  he  no  longer  sptends  his  custo- 
mary several  hours  a  day  in  surgery.  Dr. 
Oclisner'B  working  hours  are  still  jammed 
with  activity.  Soon  after  he  arrives  at  the 
hospital,  he  makes  rounds,  then  returns  to 
Ills  office  for  morning  conferences  with  staff 
members  and  goes  over  the  day's  mall. 
Around  noon,  he  often  Journeys  downtown 
for  civic  luncheons. 

MORE  PATIENT  INTERVIEWS  NOW 

Now  that  he  no  longer  operates.  Dr.  Ochs- 
ner spends  the  afternoons  seeing  more  pa- 
tients, usually  in  his  office.  There  are  often 
new  arrivals  at  the  clinic,  uneasy  in 
their  strange  surroundings  away  from 
their  families  and  afraid  of  what  the  future 
may  hold.  But  after  a  short  talk  with  the  ge- 
nial, gray-haired  physician,  they  are  Infused 
with  confidence.  As  one  of  Dr.  Ochsner's  sons 
says.  "He  can  take  a  case  with  the  most  fatal 
outlook  and  instill  hope  In  the  patient,  and 
still  be  honest.  He  always  holds  out  a  ray  of 
hope." 

At  about  6  pjn..  Dr.  Ochsner's  working 
day  at  the  clinic  ends,  but  at  home.  In  his 
library,  he  often  labors  Into  the  night  on 
scientific  papers  and  speeches.  Family  life 
means  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Ochsner.  His  three 
sons — Alton  Jr.  and  John  Lockwood  are  sur- 
geons and  Mlms  Gage  Is  a  lUDlogist — are  on 
the  clinic  staff.  His  daughter,  Isabel,  Is  mar- 
ried to  a  public  relations  executive.  The 
Ochsners,  who  have  17  grandchildren,  fre- 
quently gather  the  famUy  at  their  home. 

Throughout  a  career  of  dealing  with  sick- 
ness and  death.  Dr.  Ochsner  has  remained  an 
unshakable  optimist  who  infects  his  patients 
with  that  same  spirit.  But  he  learned  long 
ago  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
emotional  Involvement  or  second-guessing 
one's  self. 

"I  do  the  beet  I  can  when  I'm  working,  but 
when  I  leave  the  hospital,  I  leave,"  he  says. 
He  never  forgets  what  his  cousin  and  mentor, 
the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner  of  Chicago,  once 
told  him:  "Never  take  your  patients  to  bed 
with  you,  either  literally  or  figuratively." 

Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  Sr.  has  made  hto  last  in- 


ctolon.  But  as  a  dynamic,  moving  force  in 
American  medicine,  hto  work  is  far  from  fin- 
tohed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  129) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  message  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mes- 
sage will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

THE     POLITICAL     PROCESS     IN     AMERICA 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Public  participation  in  the  processes 
of  government  Is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. Public  confidence  In  those  processes 
strengthens  democracy. 

No  government  can  long  survive  which 
does  not  fuse  the  public  will  to  the  In- 
stitutions which  serve  it.  The  American 
system  has  endured  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies because  the  people  have  Involved 
themselves  in  the  work  of  their  govern- 
ment, with  full  faith  In  the  meaning  of 
that  involvement. 

B'jt  government  itself  has  the  con- 
tinuing obligation — second  to  no  other — 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  public  partici- 
pation functioning  smoothly  and  to  im- 
prove it  where  necessary  so  that  democ- 
racy remains  a  vital  and  vibrant  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  obligation 
that  I  send  this  message  to  the  Congress 
today.  I  propKJse  a  flve-point  program  to: 

Reform  our  campaign  financing  laws 
to  assure  full  disclosure  of  contributions 
and  expenses,  to  place  realistic  limits  on 
contributions,  and  to  remove  the  mean- 
ingless and  ineffective  ceilings  on  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Provide  a  system  of  public  financing 
for  presidential  election  campaigns. 

Broaden  the  base  of  public  support  for 
election  campaigns,  by  exploring  ways  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  small  contribu- 
tions. 

Close  the  loopholes  In  the  Federal  laws 
regulating  lobbying. 

Assure  the  right  to  vote  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  change  their  residencies. 

ri.    TKE    ELECTION    REFORM    ACT    OF    1967 

In  our  democracy,  politics  is  the  In- 
strument which  sustains  our  institutions 
and  keeps  them  strong  and  free. 

The  laws  which  govern  political  activ- 
ity should  be  constantly  reviewed — and 
reshaped  when  necessary — to  preserve 
the  essential  health  and  vitality  of  the 
political  process  which  is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  our  way  of  life. 

In  my  1966  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage I  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  basic  reform  of  the  laws  governing 
political  campaigns  In  these  words: 

I  will  submit  legislation  to  revise  the  pres- 
ent unrealistic  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions— to  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation 
of  committees,  bringing  local  and  state 
committees  under  the  act — and  to  attach 
strong  teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  re- 
quirement of  full  disclosure  of  contributions. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  I  .submitted  my 


proposals  to  the  Congress  in  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1966. 

That  measure  reflected  my  concern, 
as  one  who  has  been  Involved  In  the 
process  of  elective  government  for  over 
three  decades,  that  the  laws  dealing  with 
election  campaigns  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  times. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
passed  42  years  ago.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  27  years  ago.  Inadequate  In  their 
scope  when  enacted,  they  are  now  obso- 
lete. More  loophole  than  law,  they  Invite 
evasion  and  circumvention. 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning election  campaigns  should  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

Basic  reform — with  an  emphasis  on 
clear  and  straightforward  disclosure — ^is 
essential  to  insure  public  confidence  and 
involvement  in  the  political  process.  On 
the  cornerstone  of  disclosure  we  can 
build  toward  further  reform — by  chart- 
ing new  ways  to  broaden  the  base  of  fi- 
nancial supiwrt  for  candidates  and  par- 
ties in  election  campaigns. 

I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive action  In  this  field  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  insure  continued  and  increased 
public  confidence  in  the  elective  process. 

I  recommend  the  Election  Reform  Act 
of  1967  to  correct  omissions,  loopholes, 
and  shortcomings  In  the  present  cam- 
paign laws. 

This  act  embodies  many  of  the  same 
positive  measures  I  proposed  last  May 
Last  October,  after  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  reported  out 
substantially  the  bill  I  proposed  "favor- 
ably and  with  bipartisan  support."  The 
subcommittee  report  called  those  meas- 
ures "a  vast  improvement,  over  existing 
law." 

fTTLL  PtJBUC  DISCLOSX7SX 

The  heart  of  basic  reform  Is  full  dis- 
closure. This  measure  would,  for  the  first 
time,  make  effective  the  past  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
achieve  full  disclosure  of  political  cam- 
paign funds. 

Complete  disclosure  will  open  to  pub- 
lic view  where  campaign  money  comes 
from  and  how  It  is  spent.  Such  disclo- 
sure will  help  dispel  the  growth  of  public 
skepticism  which  surrounds  the  present 
methods  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Pull  disclosure  efforts  are  frustrated 
today  by  gaps  in  the  law  through  which 
have  passed  an  endless  stream  of  na- 
tional. State  and  local  political  com- 
mittees. 

I'o  Insure  full  disclosure,  I  recommend 
that: 

Every  candidate,  including  those  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and 
every  committee,  State,  interstate,  and 
national,  that  supports  a  candidate  for 
Federal  ofBce  be  required  to  report,  on 
every  contribution,  loan,  and  expense 
Item  over  $100. 

Primaries  and  convention  nomination 
contests  be  brought  within  the  disclosure 
laws. 

EFFCCTIVZ    CEILINGS    ON    THE    SIZE    OF 
CONTKIBtmON  S 

Closely  related  to  full  disclosure — the 
basic  step  in  any  election  reform — is  an- 
other equally  demanding  task.  It  requires 
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that  we  make  political  financing  more 
democratic  by  recognizing  that  grelit 
wealth — in  reality  or  appearance — could 
be  used  to  achieve  undue  political  in- 
fluence. 

Current  law  limits  to  $5,000  contribu- 
tions to  a  single  candidate  for  Federal 
ofQce  or  contributions  to  any  national 
political  committee  supporting  a  can- 
didate. 

But  the  law  does  not  prohibit  an  in- 
dividual from  making  a  $5,000  contribu- 
tion to  each  of  several  national  commit- 
tees supporting  a  candidate  or  party — 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
such  committees.  Moreover,  State  and 
local  political  committees  are  not  even 
covered  by  existing  law. 

I  recommend  that  a  $5,000  Iii6it  be 

placed  on  the  total  amount  that  could 

come  from  any  Indlvidtfal,  his  wife,  or 

.minor  children,  to  the  campaign  of  any 

candidate. 

REPEAL  OF  ARTincIAI,  LIMns  OF  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENSES 

With  full  disclosure  and  an  effective 
ceiling  on  contributions  we  can  move 
forward  to  ciire  another  defect  in  our 
election  campaign  laws — the  artificial 
limits  on  campaign  expenditures. 

Under  present  law,  for  example: 

National  political  committees  can  raise 
and  spend  no  more  than  $3  million.  But 
the  law  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
national  committees. 

Senate  candidates  are  limited  to  ex- 
penses of  $25,000  and  House  candidates 
to  $5,000.  But  the  law  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  committees  that  can  spend 
and  raise  money  on  the  candidate's 
behalf. 

These  legal  ceilings  on  expenditures 
were  enacted  many  years  ago,  when  the 
potential  of  radio  in  a  campaign  was  vir- 
tually unknown  and  when  television  did 
not  exist.  They  are  totally  unrealistic 
and  inadequate.  They  have  led  to 
the  endless  proliferation  of  political 
committees.' 

I  therefore  recommend  a  repeal  of  the 
present  arbitrary  limits  on  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  candidates  for  Federal 
ofiSce. 

BARKING  POLITICAL   CONTRIBTTTIONS  BT 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

Present  law  prohibits  corporations 
and  labor  organizations  from  making 
contributions  to  campaigns  for  Federal 
ofBce. 

But  there  is  an  anomaly  which  must 
be  corrected  in  the  law  relating  to  con- 
actors  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Noncorporate  Government  contractors 
are  now  prohibited  from  making  political 
contributions  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local. 

The  bar  on  corporations  with  Govern- 
ment contracts,  however,  extends  only 
to  political  contributions  at  the  Federal 
level.  These  corporations  are  free  to 
make  political  contributions  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  where  finances  are  often 
Intertwined  with  national  political 
campaigns. 

In  the  Interests  of  condstency  and 
good  sense,  I  recommend  that  corpora- 
tions holding  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Govenunent  also  be  prohibited  from 
making  political  contributions  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 


ENFORCEMENT 

To  insure  that  these  reforms  are 
strictly  enforced,  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967  would  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  law. 

ni.   CAMPAIGN   FINANCING 

The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1967  is  corrective,  remedying  present  in- 
adequacies in  the  law.  It  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  pursuit  of  another  goal — 
to  provide  public  support  for  election 
campaigns. 

THE     BACKGROTTNO 

Democracy  rests  on  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Whatever  blunts  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  that  voice  is  a  threat  to 
democratic  government. 

In  this  century  one  phenomenon  in 
particular  poses  such  a  threat — the  soar- 
ing costs  of  political  campaigns. 

Historically,  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice in  this  country  have  always  relied 
upon  private  contributions  to  finance 
their  campaigns. 

But  in  the  last  few  decades,  technol- 
ogy— which  has  changed  so  much  of  our 
national  life — has  modified  the  nature 
of  political  campaigning  as  well.  Radio, 
television,  and  the  airplane  have  brought 
sweeping  new  dimensions  and  costs  to 
the  concept  of  political  candidacy. 

In  many  ways  these  changes  have 
worked  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  served  to 
bring  the  candidates  and  the  issues  be- 
fore virtually  every  voting  citizen.  They 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
political  education  of  the  Nation. 

In  another  way,  however,  they  have 
worked  to  the  opposite  effect  by  increas- 
ing the  costs  of  campaigning  to  spectac- 
ular proportions.  Costs  of  such  magni- 
tude can  have  serious  consequences  for 
our  democracy: 

More  and  more,  men  and  women  of 
limited  means  may  refrain  from  running 
for  public  office.  Private  wealth  increas- 
ingly becomes  an  artificial  and  unrealis- 
tic arbiter  of  qualifications,  and  the 
sources  of  public  leadership  is  thus 
severely  narrowed. 

Increases  in  the  size  of  Individual  con- 
tributions create  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  Actually,  the  exercise  of 
undue  influence  occurs  infrequently. 
Nonetheless,  the  circumstance  in  which 
a  candidate  is  obligated  to  rely  on  siz- 
able contributions  easily  creates  the  im- 
pression that  influence  is  at  work.  This 
impression — however  unfounded  it  might 
be— is  itself  intolerable,  for  it  erodes 
public  confidence  in  the  democratic  or- 
der. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  substan- 
tial funds  to  finance  campaigns  diverts 
a  candidate's  attention  from  his  public 
obligations  and  detracts  from  his  ener- 
getic exposition  of  the  issues. 

The  growing  importance  of  large  con- 
tributions serves  to  deter  the  search  for 
small  ones,  and  thus  effectively  narrows 
the  base  of  financial  support.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  a  democratic 
society  should  strive  to  achieve. 

It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram which  completely  eliminates  these 
undesirable  consequences  without  inhib- 
iting robust  campaigning  and  the  free- 
dom of  every  American  fully  to  partici- 
pate in  the  elective  process.  I  believe  that 


our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  finance  the 
total  expense  for  this  vital  function  of 
our  democracy  with  public  funds,  and  to 
prohibit  the  use  or  Euiceptance  of  money 
from  private  sources.  We  have  virtually 
no  experience  upon  which  to  base  such  a 
program.  Its  risics  and  uncerteintles  are 
formidable.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  ready  to  make  a  beginning.  We  should 
proceed  with  all  prudent  speed  to  enact 
those  parts  of  such  a  program  which 
appear  to  be  feasible  at  this  time. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGNS 
THE    PROBLEM 

The  election  of  a  President  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  free  choice  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  the  most  vis- 
ible level  of  politics — and  also  the  most 
expensive. 

For  their  free  choice  to  be  exercised 
wisely,  the  people  must  be  fully  Informed 
about  the  opc>osing  candidates  and  is- 
sues. To  achieve  this,  candidates  and 
parties  must  have  the  funds  to  bring 
their  platforms  and  programs  to  the 
people. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning are  skyrocketing.  This  imposes 
extreme  and  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
party  and  candidate  alike,  creating  a  po- 
tential for  danger — the  possibility  that 
men  of  great  wealth  could  achieve  luidue 
political  infiuence  through  large  contri- 
butions. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  the  Presldei- 
tial  Election  Campaign  F^ind  Act.  By  so 
doing,  it  adopted  the  central  concept 
that  some  form  of  public  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns  would  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

I  did  not  submit  or  recommend  this 
legislation.  It  was  the  creation  and  the 
product  of  the  Congress  in  1966.  As  you 
will  recall,  it  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  other  essential  legislation.  When 
I  signed  that  act  into  law  last  Novem- 
ber, I  observed  that  "it  breaks  new 
ground  in  the  financing  of  presidential 
election  campaigns"  and  that  the  "new 
law  is  only  a  beginning."  It  was  my  be- 
lief then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  complex 
issues  Involved  in  this  new  concept  re- 
quired extensive  discussion  and  pene- 
trating analysis. 

Over  the  past  6  weeks,  we  have  heard 
men  of  deep  principle  and  firm  convic- 
tion engage  in  a  spirited  and  searching 
debate  on  the  law.  While  there  were 
honest  and  vigorous  disagreements,  they 
were  voiced  by  those  who  share  a  com- 
mon faith  in  the  free  ideals  which  are 
the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

THE    ISSUES 

The  course  of  the  debate  has  illumi- 
nated many  of  the  issues  which  underlie 
the  matter  of  presidential  campaign  fi- 
nancing. For  example: 

In  what  amount  should  Federal  funds 
be  provided  for  these  campaigns? 

What  limitations  should  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  these  funds? 

Should  there  be  a  complete  bar  on  the 
use  of  private  contributions  for  those 
aspects  of  campaign  financing  which 
would  be  regularly  provided  through 
appropriations?  '* 

Can  the  availability'  of  public  funds 
result   In   an   undue   concentration   of 
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power  in  national  political  committees? 
If  so,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
it? 

Is  the  tax  checkoff  method  a  sound 
approach  or  is  a  direct  appropriation  to 
be  preferred? 

How  can  equitable  treatment  of  minor 
parties  be  assured? 

What  sanctions  would  be  most  effec- 
tive to  insure  compliance  with  the  law? 

Whatever  the  ultimate  formula,  how 
can  we  preserve  the  Independence,  spirit 
and  spontaneity  that  has  hallmarked 
American  political  enterprise  through 
the  years?  _ 

THK    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Against  this  backdrop  of  concern  for 
the  political  process,  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  the  Issues  that 
have  been  raised,  I  make  these  11  recom- 
mendations to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act: 

1.  Funds  to  finance  presidential  cam- 
paigns should  be  provided  by  direct 
congressional  appropriation,  rather  than 
determined  by  individual  tax  checkoffs. 

This  approach  would : 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  make  a  realistic  assessment,  and  ex- 
press its  Judgment,  of  what  it  would  cost 
presidential  candidates  or  parties  to 
carry  their  views  to  the  voters.  This  as- 
sessment should  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  special  Advisory  Board  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  created  under 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act.  The  Board  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  major  political 
parties.  Based  on  this  review  and  recom- 
mendation, Congress  could  then  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds. 

Make  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
campaign  fund  more  stable,  by  remov- 
ing its  uncertain  reliance  on  tax  check- 
offs, whose  numbers  might  bear  no 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  amount 
required  to  bring  the  issues  before  the 
public. 

2.  The  funds  should  be  used  only  for 
expenses  which  are  needed  to  bring  the 
issues  before  the  public. 

Under  the  procedure  I  recommend: 

The  funds  so  appropriated  would  be 
used  to  reimburse  specified  expenditures 
incurred  during  the  presidential  election 
campaign  itself,  after  the  parties  have 
selected  their  candidate. 

The  amount  appropriated  should  be 
adequate  to  defray  key  items  of  expense 
to  carry  a  campaign  to  the  public  and 
thus  be  limited  to  the  following  items: 
radio  and  television,  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical advertising,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  campaign  literature,  and 
travel. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  for  the  major 
parties  as  finally  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  be  divided  equally  between 
them. 

3.  Private  contributions  for  major  par- 
ties could  not  be  used  for  those  items  of 
expense  to  which  public  funds  could  be 
applied. 

Private  contributions,  however,  could 
be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  other  cam- 
paign expenses.  These  would  include  the 
salaries  of  campaign  workers,  overhead, 
research  and  polls,  telegraph  and  tele- 


phone, postage,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Citizens  who  want  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  party  or  candidate  of  their 
choice  will  be  free  to  do  so.  Party  work- 
ers at  the  grassroots  will  be  able  to  pur- 
sue their  neighborhood  activities,  a  re- 
sponsibiUty  which  is  deeply  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  American  political  tradi- 
tion. 

But  under  the  measures  I  have  pro- 
posed, the  major  burden  of  raising  money 
for  soaring  campaign  costs  will  be  lifted 
from  a  presidential  candidate's  shoul- 
ders. No  longer  will  we  have  to  rely  on 
the  large  contributions  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  interests. 

4.  A  "major  party"  should  be  defined 
as  one  which  received  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  popular  votes  cast  In  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

A  percentage-of-votes  test  is  more 
realistic  than  the  fixed  nmnber  of 
votes — 15  milUon — now  in  the  present 
law.  It  recognizes  our  growing  popula- 
tion with  more  Americans  entering  the 
voting  ranks  each  year. 

5.  A  "minor  party"  should  be  defined 
as  one  wliich  received  between  5  and  25 
percent  of  the  popular  votes  cast  in  the 
current  election. 

For    the    same    reasons    I    descril^ed 
above,  the  eligibility  test  for  Federal  s\ 
p>ort  should  not  be  based  on  a 
ber  of  votes — 5  million  for  "minor  par- 
ties" in  the  current  law— but  rather  on 
the  percentage  of  votes  received. 

Third  party  movements  can  support 
the  rich  diversity  of  American  political 
Ufe.  At  the  same  time  some  reasonable 
limitations  should  be  developed  so  that 
Federal  financial  incentives  are  not  made 
available  to  parties  lacking  a  modicum 
of  public  support — or  created  solely  to 
receive  Government  funds. 

Under  this  proposal,  "minor  parties " 
would  receive  payments  based  on  the 
number  of  votes  they  receive  in  the  cur- 
rent election.  The  payment  for  each 
vote  received  by  a  minor  party  would 
then  be  determined  so  as  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  made  to  the  major  parties. 

For  example,  assume  that  two  major 
parties  received  a  total  of  80  million 
votes  In  a  prior  election,  and  Congress 
had  appropriated  a  $40  million  campaign 
fund  for  those  two  parties.  Although  the 
major  i>arties  would  share  equally  in  that 
fund— ^20  million  each — the  allocation 
would  amount  to  50  cents  per  vote  cast 
for  those  parties.  Using  the  50  cents  per 
vote  as  the  guideline,  a  minor  party  re- 
ceiving 5  million  votes  in  the  current 
election  would  be  entitled  to  $2.5  million 
for  its  recognized  campaign  expenses. 

6.  A  "minor  party"  should  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  promptly  following 
an  election. 

A  "minor  party"  should  be  able  to 
qualify  promptly  for  Federal  fimds. 
based  on  its  showing  in  the  current  elec- 
tion, rather  than  waiting  4  years  until 
the  next  election.  This  added  source  of 
funds  should  enhance  a  minor  party's 
opportunity  to  bring  its  programs  and 
platforms  into  the  public  arena. 

7.  The  percentage  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  major  or  minor  party  which 
could  be  used  in  any  one  State  should  be 
limited  to  140  percent  of  the  percentage 


the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
population  of. the  country. 

This  would  prevent  the  concentration 
of  funds  in  any  particular  State  and 
would  minimize  the  abiUty  of  national 
party  officials  to  reduce  the  role  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  local  political  organiza- 
tions. At  the  same  time.  It  would  retain 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  carry  a  party's 
programs  to  the  public.  The  Comptroller 
General  should  be  empowered  to  issue 
niles  for  the  equitable  allocation,  on  a 
geographic  basis,  for  national  campaign 
expenses,  such  as  network  television. 

8.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be 
required  to  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  presidential  election. 

This  report  should  include: 
Payments  made  to  each  party  from  the 
fimd; 
Expenses  incurred  by  each  party; 
Any  misuse  of  the  funds. 

9.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be 
given  clear  authority  to  audit  the  ex- 
penses of  presidential  campaigns. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  strictest  con- 
trols be  exercised  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  the  arm  of  the  Government  which 
I  believe  is  best  suited  to  monitor  the 
expenditures  of  the  fund. 

Payments  from  the  fund  would  be 
made  only  upon  the  submission  of  certi- 
fied vouchers  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

If  the  Comptroller  General's  audit  re- 
veals any  improper  use  of  funds,  the 
following  sanctions  would  be  applied: 

The  amounts  involved  would  have  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury;  and 

If  the  misuse  is  willful,  a  penalty  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  involved 
would  be  imposed. 

10.  To  bring  greater  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience to  the  administration  of  the  act, 
the  Comptroller  General's  special  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  should  be  expanded 
from  7  to  11  members. 

This  Advisory  Board  is  faced  with  a 
heavy  and  demanding  task.  It  must 
"counsel  smd  assist"  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  the  act. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  now 
consists  of  two  members  from  each  ma- 
jor political  party  and  three  additional 
members.  I  recommend  that  the  Board 
be  enlarged  to  encompass  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  four  distinguished 
Americans:  The  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

11.  Criminal  penalties  should  be  ap- 
plied for  the  willful  misuse  of  payments 
received  under  the  act  by  any  person 
with  custody  of  the  funds. 

The  penalties  shoixld  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  5  years  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  Criminal  penalties  would 
also  be  applied  against  any  person  who 
makes  a  false  claim  or  statement  for  t^e 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  under  the 
act. 

OTHER    CAMPAIGN    FINANCINO 

We  should  also  seek  ways  to  provide 
some  form  of  public  support  for  congres- 
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slonal.  State,  and  local  political  pri- 
maries and  campaigns. 

Here,  the  need  is  no  less  acute  than  at 
the  presidential  level.  But  the  problems 
involved  are  as  complex  as  the  elections 
themselves,  which  vary  from  district  to 
district  and  contest  to  contest. 

Because  the  uncertainties  in  this  area 
are  so  very  great,  and  because  the  issues 
have  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
tensive debate  that  has  characterized 
presidential  campaign  financing,  I  pose 
for  your  consideration  and  exploration 
a  series  of  alternatives. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  appointed 
a  distinguished,  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  problems  of  financing  election 
campaigns.  Although  the  Commission 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  problems  of 
campaign  costs  for  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates,  it  pointed  out 
that  the  measures  proposed  "would  have 
a  desirable  effect  on  all  political  fund- 
raising." 

The  Conunission's  1962  report  and 
recommendations  were  endorsed  by  Pres- 
idents Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  suid  Harry 
S.  Truman  as  well  as  leading  presidential 
candidates  in  recent  elections. 

Based  on  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations and  the  later  reviews  and  studies 
of  campaign  financing,  there  are  several 
alternatives  which  should  be  considered. 
These  alternatives  all  involve  public 
financing  of  campaigns  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  Among  them  are: 

A  system  of  direct  appropriations,  'pat- 
terned after  the  recommendations  made 
herein  for  presidential  campaigns,  or 
modeled  after  recommendations  pending 
in  the  Congress. 

A  tax  credit  against  Federal  income 
tax  for  SO  percent  of  contributions,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $10  per  year. 

A  matching  incentive  plan  in  which 
the  Oovemment  would  contribute  an 
amount  up  to  $10  for  an  equal  amount 
contributed  by  a  citizen,  whether  or  not 
a  taxpayer,  to  a  candidate  or  committee. 

A  "voucher  plan"  in  wliich  Treasury 
certificates  for  small  amounts  could  be 
mailed  to  citizens  wl^,  in  turn,  would 
send  them  to  candidates  or  committees 
of  their  choice.  These  vouchers  could 
then  be  redeemed  from  public  funds,  and 
the  fimds  used  to  defray  specified  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

I  believe  these  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion along  with  other  proposals  previ- 
ously recommended  and  suggested  to  the 
Congress.  Each  alternative  offers  partic- 
ular advantages.  Thorough  review  may 
reveal  that  one  is  to  be  clearly  preferred 
over  the  others,  or  that  still  other  courses 
of  action  are  appropriate.  Wliatever  the 
outcome,  any  such  review  should  reflect  a 
realistic  assesisment  of  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  in  these^;ampaigns  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  fimds  should  be  pro- 
vldedjiby  public  means. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  undertake 
such  a  review.  * 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Congress  in  Its 
exploration  of  these  alternatives  in  order 
to  give  all  the  help  the  executive  branch 
can  to  the  Congr^  as  it  seeks  the  best 


congressional  election  cami>aign  financ- 
ing program. 

These  recommendations  represent  my 
thoughts  on  the  issues  at  stake.  I  be- 
lieve they  highlight  the  problems  in  an 
area  so  new  and  complex  that  there  is 
Uttle  experience  in  our  national  life  to 
guldens. 

I  hope  that  these  proposals  will  serve 
as  guidelines  for  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  coming  weeks.  A  penetrating  and 
orderly  review  of  these  vital  public  issues, 
with  all  the  wisdom  that  the  Congress 
can  summon,  will  in  Itself  be  an  impor- 
tant educational  process  for  the  Nation 
in  the  art  of  government  and  politics. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  to 
consider  promptly  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  will  enact  appro- 
priate legislation. 

I  make  no  recommendation  as  to  the 
effective  date  with  respect  to  such  legis- 
lation. I  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  no  desire  to  ask  that  the  provisions 
be  made  applicable  to  any  campaign  in 
which  I  may  be  involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  desire  to  request  that 
any  such  campaign  be  exempted  from 
modernizing  legislation  which  Congress 
might  enact. 

Public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns presents  the  American  i>eople 
with  an  issue  that  is  both  significant  and 
complex — departing  as  it  does  from  the 
familiar  practices  of  the  past.  It  tran- 
scends partisan  political  considerations.  I 
urge  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  issue  thoughtfully, 
on  its  merits,  and  on  the  highest  and 
most  objective  plane,  independent  of  any 
personalities  now  In  office  or  seeking 
office. 

IV.    STRENCTHENIKG     rSOESAL     REGXTLATtOS     OW 
LOBSTTNO 

Pull  disclosure  can  serve  the  integrity 
of  Government  in  another  -  Important 
area — the  regulation  of  lobbying. 

Lobbying  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Republic.  It  is  based  on  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  their  elected  represent- 
atives for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Yet  to  realize  tlie  American  ideal  of 
government,  oiu-  elected  representatives 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  varied  pres- 
sures to  which  they  are  regularly  sub- 
jected. In  1946.  Congress  responded  to 
this  need  by  enacting  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act.  Its  purpose  was 
not  to  curtail  lobbying  but  to  regulate 
it  through  disclosure.  For  the  flrs|^me. 
Individuals  and  groups  who  directly  at- 
tempted to  Influence  legislation  were  re- 
quired to  register. 

More  than  20  years  of  experience  with 
the  act  have  highlighted  its  flaws. 
Through  loopholes  in  the  law,  immune 
from  its  registration  provisions,  have 
passed  some  of  the  most  powerful,  best 
financed  and  best  organized  lobbies.  Al- 
though engaged  in  constant  and  inten- 
sive lobbying,  they  are  not  legally  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  existence — be- 
cause lobbying  is  not  their  "principal" 
purpose,  the  narrow  test  under  current 
law. 

The  Congress  has  properly  taken  the 
initiative  to  meet  this  problem.  Two 
months  ago,  the  Senate  passed  S.  355  by 


a  decisive  vote.  In  that  measure,  Federal 
regulation  of  lobbying  has  been  strength- 
ened by: 

Supplanting  the  "principal  purpose" 
test  with  the  broader  test  of  "substan- 
tial purpose,"  thus  extending  the  reacli 
of  the  act  by  a  wider  definition  of  those 
required  to  register. 

Transferring  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Senate's  action 
in  strengthening  Federal  regulation  of 
lobbying  as  an  important  step  toward 
better  government,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  similar  action. 

V.    THE    RESISENCT    VOnNO    ACT    OF    ISST 

Voting  is  the  first  duty  of  democracy. 
H.  G.  Wells  called  it,  "Democracy's  cere- 
monial, its  feast,  its  great  function." 

This  Nation  has  already  assured  that 
no  man  can  legally  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  his  economic  condition.  But  we  find 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  still  dis- 
enfranchised— because  they  have  moved 
their  residence  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. 

Mobility  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a 
free  society,  and  increasingly  a  chief 
characteristic  of  our  Nation  in  the  20th 
century.  More  American  citizens  than 
ever  before  move  in  search  of  new  jobs 
and  better  opportunities. 

For  a  mobile  society,  election  laws 
which  Impose  unduly  long  residence  re- 
quirements are  obsolete.  They  serve  only 
to  create  a  new  class  of  disenfranchised 
Americans. 

An  analysis  of  the  1960  election,  the 
last  election  for  which  studies  are  avail- 
able, shows  that  between  5  and  8  mil- 
lion otherwise  eligible  voters  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  yote  because  of 
unnecessarily  long  residency  require- 
ments in  many  of  the  States.  Almost  half 
the  States,  for  example,  through  laws  a 
century  old,  require  a  citizen  to  be  a 
resident  a  full  12  months  before  he  can 
vote  even  in  a  presidential  election. 

These  requirements  diminish  democ- 
racy. The  people's  rights  to  travel  freely 
from  State  to  State  is  constitutionally 
protected.  The  exercise  of  that  right 
should  not  imperil  the  loss  of  another 
constitutionally  protected  right — the 
right  to  vote. 

I  propose  the  Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1967  which  provides  that  a  citizen,  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,  may  not  be  denied  his  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  if  he  becomes  a 
resident  of  the  State  by  the  1st  day  of 
September  preceding  the  election. 

VI.     CONCLUSION 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  great  American 
historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
wrote  these  words : 

Behind  Institutions,  behind  conatltuttonal 
fonnB  and  modlflcatlona,  lie  the  vital  forcea 
that  caU  these  organs  Into  life  and  shapM 
them  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  American  Institutions  Is  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changes  of  an  expanding 
people. 

This  represents  a  valid  exposition  of 
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the  vitality  of  our  democratic  process  as 
it  has  endured  for  almost  200  years. 

Over  those  two  centuries  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  strengthened  that 
process  as  changing  circumstances  pre- 
sented the  clear  need  to  do  so.  History 
has  spared  few  generations  that  continu- 
ing obligation. 

Today,  that  obligation  poses  for  us  the 
requirement — and  the  opportunity  as 
well — to  bring  new  strength  to  the  proc- 
esses which  underlie  our  free  institu- 
Uons. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  obligation 
that  I  submit  the  proposals  in  this  mes- 
sage. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  25,  1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  due  course,  I  shall  move  that  the 
President's  message  be  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Rules 
and  Administration.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals made  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage may  go  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  two  committees  and  involve  Juris- 
diction of  other  committees.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  that  each  committee  would 
act  within  its  own  legislative  responsi- 
bility rather  than  one  committee  seeking 
to  act  in  all  respects.  But.  that  is  for  the 
committees  and  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 
In  any  event,  I  have  had  expressions  of 
Interest  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  about  this  matter.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  desire  to  fore- 
close this  committee  from  acting  within 
the  area  of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
President  has  sent  to  us  a  historic 
message.  To  a  large  degree,  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  congressional  debate.  I  see  in  the 
message  a  great  number  of  items  which 
have  really  never  been  explored  before. 
They  were  debated  in  this  Chamber.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  by  some  of  those  at 
the  White  House,  that  those  working  on 
this  message  learned  more  from  the  Sen- 
ate debates  over  the  past  6  weeks  than 
from  all  the  advice  they  were  able  to 
muster  from  the  learned  political  scien- 
tists in  this  country. 

>  believe  that  one  reason  for  that  is 
Senators  who  were  debating  the  issue  had 
concrete,  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  much  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  print  anywhere  as  to  what  really 
goes  on  in  a  campaign,  and  how  such 
campaigns  are  financed,  with  the  result 
that  the  give-and-take  debate  which  oc- 
curred— sometimes  with  more  passion 
than  light— brought  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  the  record  which,  may  I 
say,  even  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  had 
never  thought  of  before. 

I  know  that  in  the  course  of  debate  a 
number  of  important  facts  came  to  my 
attention  which  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore. As  one  who  has  served  in  this  body 
for  18  years,  having  been  in  politics,  one 
might  say.  since  the  day  I  was  bom.  I 
did  not  recognize  a  number  of  things 
that  were  Involved,  although  I  had 
helped   to   finance   presidential,   sena- 


torial, and  congressional  campaigns,  had 
been  up  to  my  ears  both  in  helping  to 
finance  candidates,  supporting  them  and 
speaking  for  them,  and  helping  to  ar- 
range details  of  their  campaigns  through 
the  years. 

Thus,  I  think  the  President  has  taken 
advantage  of  everything  the  Senate 
could  bring  to  him  in  this  area.  He  did 
seek  the  advice  of  Senators  in  arriving 
at  ills  own  conclusions  involving  the 
kind  of  things  he  should  recommend. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  has  been  no 
message  in  this  Congress  to  which  Mem- 
bers have  contributed  more.  Certainly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  about  it,  to  ask 
about,  and  to  advise  about  it. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  we  should 
move  forward  now  and  do  our  job.  This 
could  well  be  the  most  significant  bill 
passed  in  Congress,  in  my  Judgment.  It 
could  be  the  greatest  landmark  bill  in 
this  Congress,  if  it  can  adequately  deal 
with  the  Issues  raised  in  the  message. 

So  far  as  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  concerned,  I  expect  to  call  early  hear- 
ings. While  It  may  inconvenience  some 
Senators,  I  am  hopeful  to  meet  next 
Wednesday,  when  the  Senate  returns 
f  lom  its  recess,  to  begin  the  hearings  and 
then  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  obtain  all  the  information  to  which  the 
President  has  referred  with  regard  to 
presidential  elections,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  write  a  bill  which  will  en- 
compass the  best  thoughts  of  us  all. 

Other  problems  in  this  area  may  be 
more  difficult  to  solve  because  they  have 
not  been  considered  in  the  same  depth. 
They  raise  entirely  new  issues  which 
have  not  been  thought  through  or  have 
not  been  explored  before.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose anyone  will  say  of  the  President's 
recommendations  with  regard  to  financ- 
ing a  presidential  election  this  year,  that 
it  wsis  done  hastily  without  full  and 
thorough  debate  and  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  that  this 
matter  has  been  debated  until  Senators, 
by  now,  should  understand  what  they  are 
voting  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  coming 
down  the  home  stretch  of  debate  on  the 
rider  to  the  investment  credit  bill.  Sen- 
ators have  been  saying  that  debate  on  it 
was  so  thorough,  they  were  sick  of  hear- 
ing about  it.  Thus,  this  matter  will  be 
one  which  will  be  adequately  and 
thoroughly  considered.  If  we  do  not  reach 
the  correct  solution,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause we  are  incapable  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  today  pro- 
poses a  number  of  changes  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Long  act.  There  is  much  to 
be  commended  in  his  message  concern- 
ing amendments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

In  brief,  here  is  what  the  President 
proposes : 

First,  he  eliminates  the  tax  checkoff 
and  provides  a  direct  appropriation  to 
finance  presidential  election  campaigns. 
The  President  leaves  up  to  Congress  how 
much  money  is  to  be  made  available  in 
the  presidential  election  campaign  fund 
for  political  parties,  but  he  wants  the 
two  major  parties  to  share  equally  in  the 
fund  as  they  would  under  last  year's  law. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  that 


recommendation  more  or  less  splits  the 
difference  between  wtiat  I  originally  pro- 
posed and  what  the  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to,  when  we  legislated  on  this 
matter  in  1966.  The  proposal  I  originally 
made  was  that  this  should  be  a  direct 
appropriation  and  that  it  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  nvunber  of  votes  each  can- 
didate received.  In  the  committee,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  that  both 
parties  know  how  much  money  they 
could  rely  upon,  so  that  they  could  make 
their  plans  and  budgets  accordingly 
Therefore,  the  committee  agreed  that 
both  major  parties  should  receive  the 
same  amount,  and  that  a  formula  be 
worked  out  to  decide  what  that  amount 
should  be. 

Very  simply,  the  President's  recom- 
mendations would  provide  that  we  would 
decide  how  much  money  would  go  to  the 
major  parties  in  order  to  make  their 
campaigns  and  cover  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
penses involved  and  that,  having  done 
so,  we  would  treat  them  both  alike. 

The  President's  recommendation  may 
be  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  than 
that  which  I  recommended  to  the  Senate 
last  year,  or  that  which  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance CTmmittee  agreed  upon.  In  my 
judgment,  it  shows  that  when  one  has 
had  a  year  to  think  about  it,  and  hasliad 
the  benefit  of  6  weeks'  debate  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  as  well  as  the  crosscurrents 
that  developed  during  the  interim  in 
various  committee  reports,  arguments 
before  committees,  statements,  editorials 
in  the  press,  one  can  arrive  at  a  better 
conclusion  than  if  he  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  that  advice. 

There  is  additional  benefit  for  a  minor 
party  under  the  President's  proposal.  A 
minor  party  is  one  which  receives  5  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  the  current 
presidential  election.  If  in  1968.  as  there 
was  in  1964,  approximately  70  million 
votes  are  cast,  a  minor  party  must  re- 
ceive 3V2  million  votes  to  qualify  for 
pajTnent. 

Tills  ccMnpares  favorably  with  the  5 
million  votes  needed  to  qualify  as  a  minor 
party  under  last  year's  law.  In  addition, 
however,  note  that  a  tliird  party  benefits 
by  being  able  to  receive  a  payment  based 
on  its  vote  in  a  current  presidential  elec- 
tion. Thus,  a  third  party  getting  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1968  gets  a  payment 
from  the  fund  in  1968,  after  the  election. 
Also,  under  the  President's  proposal,  if  a 
party  receives  5  percent  of  the  vote  to 
qualify  as  a  minor  party,  it  receives  re- 
imbursement for  Its  qualified  expanses 
based  on  the  same  amount  of  money  per 
vote  as  would  be  given  to  the  major 
parties,  including  that  first  5  percent. 
There  is  no  deductible  such  as  the  5  mil- 
lion in  the  Long  Act  which  a  piarty  must 
surmount  before  it  can  start  getting 
money  from  the  fund. 

I  claim  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
5  million  figure  which  appeared  In  the 
law  last  year.  My  original  suggestion  was 
that  the  number  should  be  1.5  million, 
but  in  conference  the  concept  was 
pressed  on  us  that  the  number  should  be 
at  least  5  million  votes,  placing  the  level 
so  high  that  even  Bob  La  PoUette  or 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would  not  have  qual- 
ified as  a  candidate  of  a  minor  piarty.  It 
was  against  my  good  judgment  that  the 
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5  million  figure  ever  got  into  the  law  to 
begin  with,  but  it  was  a  compromise  in 
the  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou^  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Pred(J«irs  recommendation  moves  in 
the  (direction  I  felt  it  should. 

To  be  fair,  a  third  party  which  receives 
enough  votes  to  be  a  factor  would  re- 
ceive the  same  payment,  on  a  pro  rated 
basis,  as  the  major  parties. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  fine  improve- 
ment the  President  is  asldng  of  what  is 
on  the  statute  books. 

The  President  also  redefines  a  major 
party  to  be  one  which  received  25  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  the. preceding 
presidential  election  and  again  there  Is 
no  deductible  of  $5  million  per  majority 
party.  The  major  parties  will  simply 
share  equally  in  a  fund  based  on  an 
amoimt  decided  upon  by  Congress. 

To  overcome  any  pxjssibllity  that  under 
last  year's  law  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fund  money  could  be  concentrated  in 
just  a  few  States,  the  President  recom- 
mends that  no  more  than  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  payment  to  a  party  can  be 
used  in  any  one  State.  In  one  State  a 
party  cannot  spend  more  than  140  per- 
cent of  the  proportion  of  the  entire  fund 
payment  that  the  State's  population 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  Nation. 

This  particular  provision  is  another 
one  which  probably  was  derived  fri 
the  debate  here  in  the  Senate.  It  \i 
debated  and  contended  by  the  Senal 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  th_. 
funds  could  be  concentrated  in  one  State. 
While  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
candidate  it  is  possible  to  concentrate 
funds  where  the  decision  in  that  State 
would  decide  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
it  could  conceivably  create  problems  for 
candidates  for  other  offices.  Suggestions 
were  made  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  this  pro- 
posal imdoubtedly  appeared  in  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  as  a  result.  I 
would  certainly  expect  to  support  it, 
imderstanding  the  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

The  presidential  election  campaign 
fund  money  can  be  used  to  defray  only 
certain  types  of  expenses — expenses  that 
accoimt  for  the  major  costs  of  a  political 
campalgn>N«uch  as  advertising  in  its 
various  forms  and  travel.  For  these  types 
of  expensesSunder  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation, a  major  party  can  use 
money  only  from  the  fund  and  cannot 
spend  private  contributions. 

A  minor  party  is  not  so  limited,  for 
the  reason  that  one  would  not  know 
whether  a  minor  party  was  going  to 
qualify  for  any  funds  at  all.  However, 
it  can  receive  from  the  fund  only  such 
money  which  together  with  its  private 
contributions  does  not  exceed  its  ex- 
penses. 

Other  revisions  of  the  Long  Act  sug- 
gested by  the  President  provide:  audits 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  all  politi- 
cal party  expenditures  for  which  pay- 
ment can  be  made  from  the  fund;  repay- 
ments by  political  parties  of  fund  pay- 
ments used  erroneously;  complete  dis- 
closure of  how  fimd  payments  are  used; 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act  by  political  parties  and 
by  individuals:  extensive  regulatory  au- 


thority vested  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral; and  certain  definitional  changes  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  last  year's  act.  In 
addition,  the  President  suggests  that  the 
advisory  board  to  counsel  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  his  administration  of 
the  act  should  be  expended  to  include 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

While  we  may  wish  to  change  some 
of  the  details  of  the  President's  proposal, 
by  and  large  it  is  a  strong  and  worth- 
while recommendation  which  I  hope  will 
attract  full  support  of  the  Senate.  The 
President's  message  also  includes  much 
of  what  he  proposed  last  year  in  the  area 
of  election  reform  and  suggests  a  nimi- 
ber  of  alternatives  for  financing  the  elec- 
tions of  other  than  presidential  candi- 
dates. Since  the  Congress  has  not  gone 
on  record  in  either  of  these  two  areas, 
it  will  probably  want  to  take  a  much 
harder,  more  cautious  look  at  these  sub- 
jects and  perhaps  to  propound  its  own 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidents  message  be 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
^the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  read  with  in- 

srest  these  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions. It  occurs  to  me  that  much  of  the 
legislation  proposed  here  would  not  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  other  body  and 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is,  however,  a 
recommendation  for  a  tax  credit  of  a 
limited  sort  which  would  place  at  least 
one  of  the  bills  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  under  the  provision  of  the  Mans- 
field motion  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  at  this  moment 
of  everything  in  the  report,  but  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  yield  to  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  on  the  cor- 
rupt practices  portions  of  the  bill.  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  feel  that 
way  about  it.  I  would  rather  defer  to 
the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  corrupt  practices  area  rather  than 
insist  on  the  Finance  Committee  taking 
jurisdiction.  But  that  is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  decide. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
sneld  further,  I  was  not  thinking  about 
where  the  present  jiu-isdiction  is.  be- 
cause I  remember  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate's  action  in  recommitting  this  bill 
with  instructions,  which  were  certainly 
very  broad;  but  I  was  thinking  about 
where  the  origin  of  this  legislation  can 
be.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  legislation  proposed  here 


can  be  in  the  Senate,  because  it  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  constitutional 
provision  that  the  origin  of  revenue  leg- 
islation must  be  in  the  other  body.  I  do 
not  know  whether  legislation  as  proposed 
in  the  President's  message  is  being  intro- 
duced today;  I  am  sure  the  Senator  caa 
advise  me  on  that;  but  it  seems  to  me 
much  of  that  legislation  can  constitu- 
tionally originate  in  the  Senate.  That 
puts  us  in  a  much  stronger  position  here 
than  we  would  be  in  if  everything  had 
been  attempted  as  part  of  a  revenue 
measure. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  There 
is  much  in  the  President's  message— I 
would  say  at  least  half  of  it  or  perhaps 
more — that  does  not  involve  revenue  at 
all;  so  certainly  there  are  areas  in  which 
the  Senate  fcan  initiate  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  quick  analysis  of 
the  message  would  indicate  that  cer- 
tainly the  amendments  strengthening  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  could  originate  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  would  agree  with 
that,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  analysis  of  the 
message  further  Indicates  that  legisla- 
tion in  accord  with  the  presidential  elec- 
tion part  of  the  President's  message  could 
constitutionally  originate  in  the  Senate, 
because  it  has  no  reference  to  any  tax 
matter,  but  instead  suggests  direct  fi- 
nancing by  appropriation.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  bill  which 
eliminates  the  tax  checkoff  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  eliminates  the  tax 
checkoff. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  disturbed 
about  the  committee  matter.  I  am  think- 
ing in  terms  broader  than  that.  It  would 
occur  to  me  that  whatever  conmiittee  of 
the  Senate  deals  with  this  matter,  if  it 
brings  forth  legislation  under  the  corrupt 
practices  part  of  the  message  and  the 
presidential  election  part  of  the  message, 
such  legislation  can  constitutionally 
originate  in  this  body,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  rather  narrow  rule  we  were 
confronted  with  in  the  preceding  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  partially  correct,  but  I  would  like  to 
explain  further. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
my  impression  is  that  the  President  will 
recommend  perhaps  three  bills. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  so  read  the  message. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  the  three 
bills,  in  all  probability  the  Committee 
on  Finance  would  have  jurisdic^on  of 
only  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means 
except  for  the  recommittal  action? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  exactly. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  would,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Mansfield  motion,  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  entire  area.  But  I  am 
not  anxious  to  exercise  all.  that  jurisdic- 
tion. I  hope  that  other  committees  will 
legislate  in  that  area,  insofar  as  they 
may  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  very  clearly  that  I  am  not  inter- 
ested at  all  in  the  question  of  which  Sen- 
ate committee  handles  the  legislation; 
that  is,  whether  the  matter  is  handled 
as  a  group  of  bills  coming  within  the 
terms  of  the  recommittal,  or  as  a  single 
bill,  or  how  it  Is  handled. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  that  if 
it  is  handled  as  different  bills,  clearly 
two  of  the  measures  reconmiended  by 
the  President  can  originate  constitution- 
ally in  the  Senate.  To  that  extent,  I  think 
we  are  well  ahead  of  the  position  we 
occupied  during  the  recent  extended  de- 
bate, in  which  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana took  some  part. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
the  Senator. 

Frankly,  I  would  rather  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Penance  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  legislate  beyond  our  traditional 
area  of  jurisdiction.  But  this  is  a  type 
of  matter  in  which  a  committee  chair- 
man really  does  not  have  the  power  to 
make  the  decision;  that  is  for  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  As 
the  Senator  so  well  knows,  it  is  always 
possible  for  someone  to  walk  into  the 
Chamber  and  put  an  amendment  on  an 
appropriation  bill  or  a  tax  bill,  an 
amendment  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  particular  bill. 

The  6  weeks  of  debate  we  had  over  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  involved  a  rider  which  was  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever. The  Senator  well  knows  that  it  is 
completely  within  the  rights  of  any  Sen- 
ator to  offer  an  amendment  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  matters 
within  a  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
jleld  further,  speaking  for  myself,  I  hope 
we  will  have  no  more  such  riders  to  deal 
with,  as  we  have  had  last  year  and  this 
year. 

I  think  the  message  of  the  President, 
whether  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  or  not. 
certainly  points  the  way  to  a  more  or- 
derly procedure  than  under  the  preced- 
ing situation,  and  I  am  most  happy  that 
that  appears  to  be  the  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  certainly  most  kind.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hopes  he  has  learned  to  be  tol- 
erant of  other  Senators  during  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body.  I  must  confess  that  from 
time  to  time  I  tend  to  feel  outraged  that 
another  Senator  wishes  to  attach  a  com- 
pletely Irrelevant  rider  to  a  tax  bill.  My 
anger  is  diminished,  however,  when  I 
recollect  that  in  earlier  years,  prior  to 
the  time  when  I  became  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
would  sit  back  and  wait  for  some  bill  that 
had  to  pass,  such  as  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit  or  a  bill  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  to  offer  my 
amendment  to  Increase  grandma's  old 
age  pension,  or  for  some  other  such 
worthy  purpose. 

Sometimes  I  would  vote  for  irrevelant 
riders  of  that  sort  proposed  by  other 
Senators. 

So  while  I  might  wish  that  these  ir- 
relevant proposals  might  not  become  a 
part  of  a  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 


on  Finance,  I  must  cheerfully  concede 
the  right  of  every  Senator,  and  perhaps 
even  myself  on  occasion,  to  attempt  to 
add  to  a  tax  bill  something  that  is  not 
a  revenue  measiu-e  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  procedure  for  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  follow  would  be  to  add 
our  measure  as  an  amendment  to  a 
House-passed  revenue  measure,  in  the 
event  the  Senate  wanted  to  act  first. 
That  would  not  mean  that  the  House 
could  not  originate  some  recommenda- 
tion. I  merely  say  that  if  the  House  did 
not  initiate  a  measure  on  cstmpalgn 
financing  and  therefore  did  not  send  us 
one,  I  would  expect,  in  due  course,  to 
add  one  in  the  Senate  to  a  House-passed 
revenue  bill.  The  only  way  the  Senate 
can  pass  a  campaign  financing  proposal 
which  either  amends  the  tax  checkoff 
provision  or  Institutes  a  tax  incentive  is 
to  add  it  to  a  House-passed  tax  bill. 

By  now,  the  Senate  is  immeasurably 
better  informed  in  this  area  than  is  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
has  debated  the  subject  at  such  length, 
as  I  said  previously,  before  the  Senator 
from  Florida  entered  the  Chamber,  that 
Senators  are  saying  that  they  are  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  So  the 
Senate  is  well  informed  in  this  area  now. 
and  every  Senator  is  familiar  not  only 
with  the  subject  but  with  every  other 
Senator's  views,  as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  proposals  to  reform 
election  laws  have  been  referred  in  the 
past,  in  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  therefore,  it 
is  appropriate  that  that  committee  take 
a  look  at  the  subject  again  this  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  activity  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  m  the  campaign  financing 
area  last  year,  and  because  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  this  year, 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  submit  recommendations  concerning 
the  so-called  Long  Act,  which  motion 
has  been  defined  as  giving  the  Committee 
on  Finance  jurisdiction  over  all  the  area 
of  campaign  financing  and  election  re- 
form, it  is  appropriate  that  the  message 
be  referred  also  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

It  is  my  intention  to  schedule  hearings 
on  the  proposal  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  start  next  Wednesday,  May 
31.  We  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  elec- 
tion reform  and  presidential  campaign 
financing.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  conduct  as  inten- 
sive and  thorough  a  study  of  the  subject 
as  time  will  permit.  We  realize  that  we 
are  under  an  injunction  to  report  to  the 
Senate  by  a  certain  date.  But  working 
within  that  deadline,  we  shall  do  every- 
th  ng  in  our  power  to  bring  back  to  the 
Senate  worthwhile,  farsighted  recom- 
mendations. Any  Senator  may  submit 
his  comments  on  this  subject,  either  in 
person  cr  in  writing,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  so  that  we  can  consider  his 
thoughts  in  trying  to  decide  what  to 
report  to  the  Senate. 

Likewise  the  committee  hopes  to  hear 
from  every  Representative  who  chooses 
to  make  himself  known  on  this  subject. 
The  conunittee  is  also  anxious  to  hear 
from  persons  who  have  been  involved 


in  the  financing  of  political  campaigns, 
the  financial  officers  and  treasurers  of 
the  parties,  and  from  practical  polltl- 
ciatis.  In  addition,  the  committee  hopes 
to  hear  from  persons  who  have  written 
and  worked  in  this  area  and  who  can 
make  available  to  the  committee  the 
benefit  of  their  research  and  experience. 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  takes  seriously  the  responsibility 
that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Senate. 
For  my  part,  I  am  bent  on  giving  to  the 
Senate  the  very  best  and  most  construc- 
tive of  recommendations  and  legislation. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  was  the  most  important 
legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
I  believe  that  whatever  is  passed  on  this 
subject  in  the  90th  Congress  may  well  be 
the  greatest  achievement  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  authorized  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  now  fimctioning  not 
only  in  his  important  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  but 
also  PS  assistant  floor  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority, about  the  legislative  program 
ahead.  But  on  this  day,  before  the  Senate 
recesses  for  the  Memorial  Day  holiday 
I  felt  that,  in  fairness,  I  ought  to  make 
this  query. 

We  shall  have  only  one  full  week  of 
sessions  before  we  begto  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  involving  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  Is  that 
not  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  of  course,  as  we  all 
know,  that  the  case  of  Senator  Dodd  must 
be  considered  most  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously. Accordingly,  that  matter  Is 
likely  to  continue  almost  to  the,close  of 
the  month  of  June.  That  bein^so,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  curious 
to  know  when  the  Senate  is  likely  to 
consider  the  debt  ceiling  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  think  that  we  would  consider 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  just  as  soon  as  the 
House  gets  it  to  us  and  the  committee 
can  report  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
never  taken  more  than  2  or  3  days  to 
move  a  debt  ceiling  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  In  fact,  we  sometimes  report  the 
measure  on  the  same  day  on  which  we 
get  it. 

I  should  imagine  that  if  time  becomes 
of  the  essence  in  regard  to  extending  the 
debt  ceiling,  we  may  have  to  lay  aside 
the  Dodd  case  if  we  have  not  voted  on 
it  by  that  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  beg  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  imderstand  that  today  I  am 
speaking  most  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately and  that  this  is  in  no  sense  an 
ultimatum  ol-  a  threat  of  any  kind.  How- 
ever, and  I  do  not  say  by  design,  repeat- 
edly over  the  years  we  have  found  our- 
selves dealing  with  increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling  which  seem  to  come  to  us  when 
we  have  only  a  few  hours  to  act. 

Prom  what  I  read  in  the  Record,  the 
increase  that  is  likely  to  come  to  us  from 
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the  House  Is  an  extrwaely  substkmtlal 
one,  although  perhaps  necessary,  and  Is 
likely  to  be  pennanent.  Rather  than  wait, 
and  be  put  in  the  position  of  being  an 
obstructionist,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wants  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  If  we  find  oiu-selves  thrown  Into  the 
situation  of  having  Just  a  day  or  one 
afternoon  In  which  to  deal  with  the 
measure  before  the  July  1  deadline,  the 
matter  of  getting  unanimous  consent 
agreements  to  expedite  the  measure,  limit 
debate,  and  limit  the  time  on  amend- 
ments may  not  be  easy. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  con- 
siderably burdened  these  days.  He  has  to 
carry  the  ball  on  the  measure  dealing 
with  pure  elections,  he  must  carry  the 
ball  In  a  sense  In  the  consideration  of  the 
case  Involving  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  he  musV^arry  the  ball  on 
the  debt  ceiling  bill.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  recognizes  the  burdens 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  only  fair  now.  before  the  planning 
Is  done,  to  express  the  hope  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  forced  to  deal  with  this 
debt  limit  under  the  gun,  as  we  have  been 
frequently  compelled  to  do  In  the  past. 

I  wanted  to  express  that  hope  and  do 
It  now  rather  than  to  wait  and  be  placed 
in  the  position,  as  I  have  stated  of  at  the 
last  minute  appearing  to  be  an  obstruc- 
tionist. 

Mr.  LdNO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  aware  of  my  duties  and  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can. 

The  Senator  w6ll  knows  that  the  rea- 
son we  are  always  being  asked  to  legis- 
late at  the  last  moment  with  respect  to 
the  debt  celling  is  that  the  House  never 
sends  us  a  bill  xmtil  the  last  minute.  The 
record  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  reporting  a  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  to  the  Senate  Is  absolutely 
exemplary.  If  ansrthing,  we  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  proceeding  with 
too  much  haste,  because  we  move  rapidly 
to  dispose  of  debt  celling  bills. 

We  might  perhaps  sometime  In  the 
future  attach  a  debt  celling  bill  to  an- 
other measure  and  send  it  to  the  House 
and  let  them  worry  about  the  time  ele- 
ment rather  than  us. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  agree  100  percent  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  not 
been  responsible  for  these  delays,  but  has 
been  most  prompt  In  getting  debt  cell- 
ing increase  measures  to  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  convinced  that  all  the 
fault  lies  in  the  House.  He  is  not  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  not  some  tendency 
to  put  us  under  the  gun  without  ample 
time  being  afforded  for  adequate  con- 
sideration, by  those  who  make  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  But,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  that  aspect  today.  I  am  not  find- 
ing fault. 

I  am  Just  expressing  a  hope.  If  the 
situation  arises,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  for  one,  will  find  himself  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  swallow  all  that  it 
appears  that  he  will  be  expected  to  swal- 
low on  the  debt  ceiling  increase  measure 
In  terms  of  precipitous  action. 

We  must  act  on  the  ^use  measure 
before  July  1,  and  rather  than  waiting 


imtll  the  last  minute,  I  want  to  raise  the 
question  now  and  serve  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does  not 
Intend  to  be  pushed  into  any  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement  that  would  shut  off 
debate  too  quickly  when  this  Important 
matter  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  will  understand 
the  completely  friendly  spirit  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says 
this.  He  felt  it  would  be  only  fair  to  make 
these  observations  in  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
long  enough  to  understand  the  situation 
when  Senators  insist  on  their  rights. 

I  have  done  so  many  times  myself,  and 
I  have  done  so  to  the  complete  irritation 
of  the  Senate  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
I  would  expect  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  do  likewise.  That  is  his 
privilege,  and  I  cheerfully  accord  it  to 
him. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  could  possibly 
be  as  great  an  irritant  to  the  Senate  as 
I  have  been  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
The  Senator  need  have  no  feeling  that  I 
will  be  irritated  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Insists  on  his 
rights. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


THE  UNTTBD  STATES  AND  AFRICA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  4  years 
ago  today  a  new  start  was  made  in  an 
ancient  land.  Thirty  newly  Independent 
African  states  banded  together  in  Addis 
Ababa  to  establish  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  This  regional  body,  sym- 
bolic of  the  new  Africa,  has  since  grown 
to  embrace  38  members.  It  represents  an 
effort  by  the  new  Africa  to  achieve  more 
effective  control  over  its  own  regional  af- 
fairs and  thus  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion and  support. 

The  problems  this  young  organization 
faces  in  attempting  to  bring  economic 
and  social  progress  to  Africa  are  im- 
mense. The  sheer  size  of  the  continent 
alone  demonstrates  the  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  the  effort  required.  Comprising 
11,500,000  square  miles,  310,000,000  peo- 
ple and  39  independent  nations,  Africa 
is  a  challenge  that  stims  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  immensity  of  this  challenge  is 
compoimded  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinent is  undergoing  a  radical  social 
transformation  as  it  moves  into  the  20th 
century.  The  speed  and  breadth  of  this 
upheaval  is  making  even  the  smallest 
task  of  government  incredibly  difficult. 

Unforttmately,  Mr.  President,  these 
and  other  African  questions  have  been 
too  long  Ignored.  By  virtue  of  its  natiu^ 
resources,  its  geographic  location  and  its 
vigorous  leadership,  Africa  demands  our 
attention.  Still,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans,  it  remains  a  dark  continent, 
as  mysterious  and  unknown  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Livingstone. 

To  imderstand  the  need  for  an 
imaginative  and  sensitive  UJ3.  foreign 
policy  toward  Africa,  therefore,  we  must 
first  understand  the  continent  Itself  and 
to  understand  Africa,  we  must  examine 
its  policies  and  proUems  in  detail. 

The  foremost  problem  confronting  the 


leadership  in  Africa  is  the  enormous  eth- 
nic diversity  of  the  continent,  lliere  are 
more  than  250  tribes  in  Nigeria  alone  and 
over  800  languages  are  spoken  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara. 

Though  some  progress  is  being  made, 
the  extreme  ethnic  heterogeneity  makes 
any  attempt  to  instill  a  sense  of  national 
pride  and  identity  agonizingly  difQcult. 
African  leaders,  VTlth  help  and  en- 
couragement where  necessary,  must  find 
ways  to  develop  equitable  programs  that 
will  gradually  extend  the  concept  of 
tribal  loyalty  to  encompass  a  sense  of  na- 
tionhood. For  until  an  Ibo  learns  to  think 
of  himself  as  a  Nigerian  first  and  an  Ibo 
second,  countries  such  as  Nigeria  will  be 
torn  by  tribal  strife,  and  economic  and 
social  progress  will  be  more  by  accident 
than  by  design. 

This  ethnic  and  linguistic  diversity 
is  paralleled  by  a  rural-urban  conflict 
which  severally  complicates  the  problems 
of  nation  building.  For  as  tribesmen 
leave  the  village  area  and  move  to  the 
city,  they  are  uprooted,  not  only  from 
their  homes,  but  from  an  entire  way  of 
life.  The  impersonal,  fast-paced  life  of 
the  big  cities,  without  the  comforting 
family  relationships  which  gave  village 
life  Its  stability.  Is  disquieting  to  men 
who  are  attempting  to  find  a  place  for 
themselves  in  a  new  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  governmental  tur- 
moil and  the  tendency  toward  one-party 
states  which  characterize  Africa  today 
flow  from  the  attempt  to  lessen  and  con- 
trol the  effects  of  this  social  upheaval 
and  ethnic  diversity.  Older,  more  estab- 
lished democracies  must,  therefore,  be 
aware  of  the  severe  social  difficulties 
facing  the  newly  formed  African  govern- 
ments and  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to- 
ward their  difficulties  when  formulating 
foreign  policy. 

Another  problem  which  is  hampering 
economic  and  political  development  is 
the  need  for  large  numbers  of  trained 
professional  men  and  technicians  at  all 
levels  of  governmental  and  civilian  life. 
Many  African  states  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  excellently  qualified  men 
as  presidents,  cabinet  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  officials.  Unfortunately, 
even  these  are  plagued  with  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  at  the  lower  levels  of 
government. 

Any  program  of  assistance  to  Africa 
must  emphasize  the  need  to  develop 
large-scale  training  programs  to  provide 
these  states  with  the  highly  qualified 
men  they  need  to  maintain  the  machin- 
ery of  government  and'  Industry  at  all 
levels.  Their  economic  and  political  in- 
tegrity can  be  assured  only  by  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  to  rely  on  foreigners  to 
staff  their  bureaucracies. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  desire  to  achieve 
economic  as  well  as  political  independ- 
ence from  their  former  colonial  mas- 
ters, many  African  states  are  insisting 
on  government  controlled  economics  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  developing 
their  manpower  and  industries  quickly. 

This  insistence  has  been  alarming  to 
many  Americans.  One  must  always  re- 
member however,  that  socialism  and 
centralized  economies  are  words  often 
used  loosely.  In  Africa,  socialism  means 
something  quite  different  from  the  eco- 
nomic systems  found  in  the  Communist 


bloc.  For  African  socialism  often  entails 
the  promotion  of  private  enterprise  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thus,  many  African  countries  ac- 
tively welcome  the  participation  and  help 
of  private  business  in  their  development 
plans. 

This  does  not  mean  they  encourage 
private  investment  without  reservation, 
however.  As  a  result  of  their  colonial 
experience  they  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  permit  foreign  control  of  their 
natural  resources  without  some  form  of 
government  supervision. 

Another  African  policy  which  confuses 
many  is  that  of  neutralism  or  nonallne- 
ment.  All  African  States  are  pledged 
through  the  OAU  to  avoid  alinement 
with  any  bloc  outside  of  Africa.  This 
posture  offends  some,  both  in  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc,  who  feel 
the  least  these  states  can  do  in  return 
for  economic  aid  is  to  aline  their  foreign 
policy  with  that  of  the  donor,  be  he  Rus- 
sian, British,  or  American.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  neutral- 
Ism  serves  many  purposes  for  African 
leaders. 

For  example,  it  enables  Africa  to  ac- 
quire aid  and  technical  assistance  from 
both  sides  in  the  cold  war  struggle,  thus 
increasing  the  total  amount  available. 
In  addition,  such  a  posture  allows  the 
leadership  to  command  more  domestic 
unity,  and  support  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case  by  Eu:ting  as  mediators  of 
global  confilcts  and  diverting  attention 
from  domestic  responsibilities. 

In  general,  one  can  say  this  fiexibllity 
of  posture  is  both  profitable  and  expe- 
dient and  thus  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
(    abandoned. 

But  this  need  not  be  disturbing.  For 
true  neutralism  in  cold  war  issues  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  seek  to  create  models  of  our  society 
In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  rather 
seek  only  to  ensure  freedom  of  develop- 
ment for  all.  Genuine  neutralism  fulfills 
this  objective. 

Africans  are  not  neutral  in  every  in- 
stance, however;  they  are  fiercely  anti- 
colonial,  and  resist  extensive  political 
and  economic  tofluence  by  any  outside 
power  as  being  a  threat  to  their  fragile 
Independence. 

Another  challenge  with  which  foreign 
policymakers  must  contend  is  the  issue 
of  race  relations.  The  Africans  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  domestic  racial  prob- 
lems which  currently  confront  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  they  are  also  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  issue,  and  tend 
to  be  understanding  of  the  dlfliculties  we 
face  in  finding  a  just  and  equitable 
solution. 

In  addition,  the  racial  problem  posed 
by  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies  clouds  the  interna- 
tional atmosphere.  Needless  to  say.  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  legitimate 
African  demand  for  universal  suffrage 
with  the  rights  of  white  settlers  to  full 
citizenship  and  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  Negro-controlled  states  remains 
one  of  the  most  critical  challenges  facing 
the  continent  today. 

In  dealing  with  the  complex  problems 
which  face  these  fiercely  independent 
nations  the  United  States  has  certain 


advantages.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the 
African  emphasis  on  neutraUsm,  the  fact 
remains  that  Africa's  historical,  cultural, 
military,  economic,  educational,  and 
other«ties  are  with  the  West,  rather  than 
the  East. 

Fm-thermore,  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  value  system  we 
share  with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  United 
States  possesses  the  distinct  advantage 
of  not  being  a  former  colonial  power. 

On  occasion,  these  new  members  of 
the  world  commimity  may  exasperate  us 
In  their  determination  to  avoid  political 
entanglement  and  in  their  demands  for 
economic  assistance.  They  often  give  the 
appearance  of  believing  that  America  is 
a  bottomless  source  of  aid.  To  reconcile 
Africa's  ambitious  requests  with  her  ab- 
sorptive capacity  requires  a  sensitive  and 
articulate  foreign  policy  which  empha- 
sizes a  realistic  concern  for  Africa's  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  adjust- 
ment. All  too  often  such  a  sensitivity  has 
been  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations have  served  to  indicate  the 
enormous  complexity  of  the  challenge 
facing  American  foreign  policy  in  Africa. 
The  continent  is  rich  in  diversity,  but  its 
potential  is  as  great  as  its  problems. 

In  sum,  Africa  is  a  challenge  we  can- 
not Ignore.  Our  political  principles  impel 
us  to  help  Africans  achieve  meaningful 
political  freedom  and  economic  prosper- 
ity for  themselves.  Our  role  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  requires  that  we  endeavor 
to  Insure  that  Africa  is  spared  the  bloody 
battle  for  supremacy  with  communism 
now  ravaging  Southeast  Asia. 

While  United  States  concern  with 
African  affairs  is  thus  both  legitimate 
and  desirable,  considerable  thought  must 
be  given  to  the  nature  of  oiu:  involve- 
ment if  the  interests  of  all  are  to  be 
served. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  could 
begin  a  massive  and  direct  aid  program 
in  Africa,  perhaps  involving  an  overall 
regional  effort  such  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Such  a  step  is  considered 
tempting  by  some,  given  the  vacumn  left 
by  the  rapid  European  withdrawal  and 
the  danger  of  communist  penetration  it 
has  created.  But  wc  must  ask,  is  such  in- 
volvement in  our  Interest  or  in  Africa's? 
Could  it  not  lead  to  the  UnUed  States 
being  drawn  unwittingly  into  situations 
where  our  influence  would  be  marginal 
and  the  goals  not  worth  the  price? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
could  intensify  its  efforts  to  encourage 
the  Europeans  to  develop  more  programs 
of  regional  scope,  drawing  on  their 
wealth  of  African  experience  to  minimize 
the  economic  and  social  dislocations  of 
modernization.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
United  States  would  still  provide  assist- 
ance, but  it  would  be  multilateral  and 
subordinate  to  the  European  aid  pro- 
grams. Our  concern  would  be  demon- 
strated, but  our  involvement  would  be 
less  intimate. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ask  again,  is 
such  an  approach  in  our  interests? 
Would  it  lead  to  a  further  diminution  of 
U.S.  Influence  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  win  continue  to  grow  In  Importance, 
or  would  it  actually  further  our  objec- 
tives by  preventing  our  Involvement  in 


fierce  Internal  struggles  which  could  only 
hinder  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment we  seek? 

Perhaps  an  artful  blending  of  these 
more  extreme  approaches  would  be  more 
desirable.  Perhaps  not.  Such  a  program 
could  stress  long-term  multilateral  aid 
through  a  new  world  development  con- 
sortium which  would  be  concerned  with 
creating  more  stable  International  com- 
modity markets  as  well  as  with  internal 
development. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  eventually 
adopted,  it  is  Important  that  we  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  thorough  study  and 
debate;  first,  to  identify  the  various  al- 
ternatives and  second,  to  decide  which  of 
these  will  best  serve  oiu-  interests  within 
the  limits  of  our  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  challenges  of  Africa.  Yet 
some  solutions  must  be  found  if  the 
United  States  is  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  the  future  of  Africa,  while  avoid- 
ing the  overinvolvement  that  can  only 
frustrate  the  interests  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  or  type  of 
assistance  offered  by  the  United  States, 
It  must  be  given  without  the  expectation 
of  Immediate  reward,  either  financial  or 
political.  It  must  be  given  simply  because 
we,  as  Americans,  profess  certain  philo- 
sophical beliefs  and  because  our  security 
depenuc  upon  their  protection  and  pro- 
mulgation. As  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  Uberty  which 
God  has  planted  In  our  bosoms.  Our  defense 
Is  In  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which 
prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  In  all 
lands,  everywhere. 


BUILDING  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  consistently  made  the 
needs,  hopes,  and  idesds  of  youth  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  his  administration  from 
his  first  days  in  office. 

He  described  this  effort  in  1964  when 

he  wrote: 

A  compassionate  government  keeps  faith 
with  the  trust  of  the  people  and  cherLshes 
the  future  of  their  cbUdren. 

He  has  brought  to  this  task  not  only 
the  energy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  that  of  the  mayors  and  local  officials 
of  cities  and  towns  across  the  country 
as  well.  For  it  is  at  the  local  level  that 
youth  opportunity  is  created.  That  is 
where  opportunity  is  fulfilled. 

Building  in  a  determined  and  planned 
manner,  President  Johnson  has  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  summer  opportunity 
programs  for  the  underprivileged. 

The  President's  youth  opportunity 
campaign  last  summer,  for  example, 
found  jobs  for  more  than  a  million  young 
people,  ages  16  to  21'. 

Swimming,  camping,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation (^portunltles  were  created  for 
a  million  children.  Last  summer,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  across  the  lEuid  of- 
fered work  and  training  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  young  people. 

Millions  of  schoolchildren  have  re- 
ceived new  books!  additional  teachers, 
smaller  classes,  more  chsdlenglng  pro- 
grams under  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  In  the  last  2  yeeirs. 
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This  is  the  past.  What  of  the  future 
summers  for  our  youth?  The  statistics 
Indicate  the  degree  of  Importance  this 
administration  has  given  to  simimer 
youth  opportunity  in  all  forms. 

In  the  past  3  years,  summer  funds  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  doubled 
from  $73  million  to  $143  million. 

Funds  dedicated  to  Project  Headstart 
rose  from  $85  million  to  $110  million.  Up- 
ward Bound — ^the  creative  project  to  pre- 
pare young  poor  people  for  college — 
went  from  an  initial  $3  million  to  $27 
million  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Funds  for  simimer  youth  projects  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
"  cation  Act  in  the  last  2  years  alone  ap- 
proached the  half -billion  mark. 

Overall,  the  Johnson  administration  in 
the  last  3  years  has  invested  over  $600 
million  in  summer  youth  programs  for 
less  fortunate  yoimg  people. 

That  is  still  not  enough.  The  President 
knows  it.  The  Congress  knows  it.  A  few 
days  ago  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $75  million  to  mount  a  more  intensi- 
fied program  of  siunmer  programs  this 
year  In  education,  recreation,  Job  train- 
ing, and  libraries  for  the  disadvantaged 
youth. 

The  cities  are  ready  for  it.  Our  chil- 
dren need  it.  The  ceimtry  can  afford  it. 
There  is  no  resource  more  precious  than 
America's  youth.  Let  us  join  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  tries  to  build  a  better  America 
for  those  who  will  lead  it  into  the  future. 


THE  MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
taken  by  President  Nasser  In  announcing 
a  blockade  of  shipping  to  and  from  Israel 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  represents  a 
clear  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East.  An  executed  blockade  would  be  not 
only  a  vloIaMon  of  international  waters 
but  also  a  violation  of  negotiated  settle- 

*    ments.  Including,  ones  which  have  been 
discussed  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  commend  President  Johnsonj^for  Re- 
iterating the  U.S.  "firm  commitment  to 
the  support  of  the  political  Independence 
and  territorial  Integrity"  of  all  nations  of 
the  Middle  East. 

_  Yet,  the  challenge  to  peace  cannot  be 
met  efl^ectively  by  one  or  even  two  na- 
tions. All  nations  must  look  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of .  nationalism  and  ac- 
cept the  reasoned  responsibility  required 
of  membership  in  the  world  community. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  secure  action 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  Middle 
East  situation  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
peace  but  a  threat  to  the  institution  de- 
signed to  maintain  that  peace.  We  should 
leave  ho  doubt  as  to  our  desires  to  settle 
the  dispute  within  the  U.N.,  for  the  fail- 
ure to  settle  the  problem  there  would 

^  imdoubtedly  raise  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  the  organization. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Uqjted  States  can- 
not fall  to  meet  a  challenge  to  a  sover- 
eign nation's  integrity  and  independence, 
without  raising  concern  about  the  secu- 
rity of  all  sovereign  nations.  Thus,  if  the 
UJf.  fails  to  meet  the  crisis,  the  United 
States  must  take  steps. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular  should  be  encour- 


aged to  take  positive  action  to  mitigate 
the  Arab  threat.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
special  influence  with  President  Nasser 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  there- 
by has  not  only  a  special  opportunity  but 
also  a  special  responsibility  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  help  preserve  the 
peace.  A  failure  of  the  Russians  to  act 
either  within  or  outside  the  U.N.  will  only 
give  evidence  to  suggestions  that  recent 
Soviet  activities  from  the  Sea  of  Japan 
to  the  Mediterranean  are  not  calculated 
to  promote  world  peace. 

If  these  moves  do  not  succeed,  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  other 
nations  who  recognize  the  blockade  as  a 
breach  of  international  law,  should 
notify  President  Nasser  of  its  intention 
to  test  the  blockade. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
sovereign  nations,  we  can  do  no  less. 


CRIMINAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  I  Introduced  S.  1789,  a  bill 
to  establish  criminal  rehabilitation  dem- 
onstration programs  in  several  prisons. 

Since  that  time  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  has  issued  its 
"Task  Force  Report  on  Corrections."  In 
its  comprehensive  study  of  this  field,  the 
task  force  has  supplied  nimierous  cogent 
reasons  why  projects  of  the  type  that  S. 
1789  calls  for  are  desperately  needed. 

In  its  opening  remarks  the  task  force 
notes  that — 

Most  [JurlBdlctlonsl  lack  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  preventing  recidivism — 
the  commission  of  further  offenses.  Some 
fall  even  to  meet  standards  of  humane  treat- 
ment recognized  for  shears. 

i 

When  it  turns  to  ^  review  of  correc- 
tional institutions,  the  task  force  finds: 

Deficiencies  In  resources.  Inadequate 
knowledge,  and  lack  of  community  support 
[that]  handicap  Institutions.  .  .  .  Instltu- 
tlo^ial  oorrections  suffer  also  from  long 
and  indiscriminate  uee  simply  for  punish- 
ment and  banlshmeat,  purposes  which  In- 
spire In  the  system  little  Imagination,  hope, 
or  effort  to  Improve. 

Our  prisons,  reports  the  task  force 
have  built  up  an  "exaggerated  concern 
for  security";  they  have  remained  "iso- 
lated, punitive,  and  regimented,"  there- 
by developing  "a  mpnolithic  society, 
castelike  and  resistive  to  change."  In 
the  institutions  of  all  but  a  few  States, 
such  as  New  York  and  California,  "aca- 
demic instruction  is  provided  mainly  by 
inmate  teachers.  Often  a  majority  of 
them  lack  a  college  education  and  some 
have  not  completed  high  school." 
^  And  even  when  civilian  teachers  axe 
employed,  "those^fered  are  sometimes 
^e  castoffs  of  public  school  systems. 
Like  the  Inmates,  they  are  primarily  in- 
terested In  putting  in  their  time  with  a 
minimAim  of  effort." 

These  same  qualities  of  lack  of  con- 
cern and  of  a  willingness  to  tolerate  the 
status  quo  have  marked  the  type  of  job 
training  provided  by  most  of  our  prisons. 
The  task  force  aptly  sums  up  the  failure 
to  instill  habits  of  industry  when  it  notes 
that: 


When  labor  Is  forced  and  \mrewarded 
either  in  money  or  in  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment, there  is  little  motivation  to  strive  for 
diligence  or  skill.  These  features  have  char- 
acterized most  of  the  drudgery  to  which  pris- 
oners have  been  subjected.  When  the  period 
in  which  assigned  work  is  expected  to  be 
done  Is  several  times  the  period  really  need- 
ed to  complete  it,  there  is  Uttle  moOvatlon 
to  work  diligently.  When  "work"  Involves 
only  the  most  menial  tasks  or  is  carried  out 
with  antiquated  equipment  and  methods 
it  is  of  little  help  in  training  offenders  for 
later  employment. 

When  it  turns  to  the  problem  of  re- 
leasing convicted  offenders,  normally  on 
parole,  the  task  force  finds  other,  equally 
serious  problems: 

Offenders  typically  lack  information  about 
the  local  labor  market;  parole  officers  simply 
do  not  have  the  time  to  locate  adequate 
employment  opportunities  for  all  their 
charges  or  to  h«lp  them  meet  day-to-day 
difficulties. 

Average  supervision  loads  vary  among 
States  which  have  separate  parole  services 
as  well  as  among  states  that  combine  proba- 
tion and  parole  supervision.  .  .  .  Caseloads 
range  from  37  to  245  in  the  States  with 
mixed  caseloads  and  from  40  to  93  in  th« 
states  with  separate  caseloads. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  faulty  and 
overworked  corrections  system,  our  re- 
cidivism rate  has  remained  too  high.  All 
too  many  young  offenders  who  have  once 
run  afoul  of  the  criminal  process  are 
not  helped  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a  con- 
tinued life  of  crime. 

It  is  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  re- 
current criminal  behavior  that  Senator 
Prouty  and  I  Introduced  S.  1789.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram offering  intensive  education,  train- 
ing, and  counseling  to  young  adult  crimi- 
nal offenders  during  the  6  to  8  months 
prior  to  release,  and  employment  aid  and 
y  guidance  during  the  first  6  to  8  months 
inunediately  following  release.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  teachers  based  at  the 
Institutions  and  VISTA  volunteers  in  the 
communities,  a  new  dimension  can  be 
brought  to  the  rehabilitative  process 
which  will  result  in  a  substantially  re- 
duced recidivism  rate  for  released  of- 
fenders. «„ 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 
George  P.  McGrath,  New  York  City's 
commissioner  of  corrections.  Bfecause  his 
comments  on  S.  1789  are  extremely  rele- 
vant, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  or 
CoRHECTioN,  City  of  New  York. 

New  York,  N.Y..  May  24,  ISSf. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  In  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Correction  feel  that 
your  bill  Involving  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
VISTA  personnel  In  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams dealing  with  youthful  offenders  Is  a 
most  exciting,  promising  and  realistic  pro- 
posal, and  we  would  hope  ihat  this  legisla- 
tion wll^be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and 
further  that  New  York  City  would  be  one  ol 
the  cities  designated  if  this  become  a 
reality. 

PronTthe  materials  which  I  have  given  you, 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  enor- 
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mous  numbers  of  young  people  In  the  six- 
teen to  twenty-flve  year  age  bracket  who  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  this  Department 
either  In  detention  awaiting  trial  and  dis- 
position or  in  our  sentenced  institution  every 
year.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the  recidivism 
rate  for  this  age  group  is  certainly  over  fifty 
per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  In  a  recent  in- 
formal survey  which  we  conducted  at  the 
Brooklyn  House  of  Detention,  which  houses 
all  of  our  adolescent  detention  cases,  we  dis- 
covered that  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
young  men  at  that  institution,  in  the  age 
bracket  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  had  been  at 
that  very  same  institution  on  one  or  more 
prior  occasions.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  to 
me  than  the  fact  that  we  need  to  expand  our 
efforts  toward  providing  Individualized  at- 
tention to  these  young  people  to  reduce  this 
unconscionable  rate  of  recidivism  and  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  crime  rate  In  our  com- 
munity. 

Your  outline,  with  respect  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  personnel,  suggests  that  this  staff  be 
given  a  "pre-servlce  training  program  with 
special  emphasis  on  criminology  and  correc- 
tion's problems".  We  here  in  the  City  of  New 
York  are  admirably  equipped  to  provide  this 
kind  of  training.  We  have  our  own  training 
Institute  in  the  Department  and  it  has  close 
affiliation  with  the  John  Jay  School  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  other  universities  in  the 
City. 

This  kind  of  training  could  be  readily  and 
most  adequately  provided. 

With  respect  to  educational  programs  for 
Inmates,  we  have  found  that  young  men  In 
our  care  are  far  more  desirous  of  obtaining 
education  and  much  more  willing  to  work  at 
It  while  confined  than  they  were  when  they 
were  back  in  the  community.  This  is  so  for 
many  reasons  which  we  can  discuss  some- 
time, but  the  point  is  that  for  the  dollars 
and  energy  expended  in  education  for*  this 
age  group  I  think  we  are  far  more  effective 
than  dealing  with  the  same  kinds  of  young 
people  in  the  open  community. 

These  are  Just  some  thoughts  that  oc- 
curred to  me  after  reading  through  your  out- 
line. If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in 
providing  you  with  additional  Information 
or  some  views  on  the  subject,  please  let  me 
know. 

I  am  very  hopeful  the  Congress  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  your  proposal  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to 
assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  have  this  bill 
become  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorge  p.  McGrath, 

Commissioner. 


SHARING  OP  FEDERAL  REVENUES 
WITH  LOCAL  AND  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
two  important  units  of  local  government 
In  Tennessee,  the  KnoxvUle  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  Hawkins  County  Quarterly 
Court,  officially  endorsed  proposed  legis- 
lation in  Congress  that  would  begin  a 
program  of  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments.  I 
Invite  this  action  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  emphasize  the  often-over- 
looked fact  that  local  as  well  as  State 
governments  would  benefit  immeasur- 
ably from  revenue-sharing  and  that 
various  local  governments  In  the  Nation 
are  behind  our  efforts  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  such  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolution   3501 
Resolution  endorsing  the  tax-sharing  bill  In- 
troduced in  the  nmted  States  Senate  by 

Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 

Whereas,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  has 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a 
bill  designed  to  permit  a  sharing  of  Federal 
Revenue  on  a  "no  strings  attached"  basis; 
and 

Whereas,  Senator  Baker's  bill  for  tax-shar- 
ing would  not  interfere  with  national  de- 
fense spending  or  obligations  on  the  na- 
tional debt;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Baker's  tax-sharing  plan 
will  Improve  the  financial  bases  of  states  and 
cities;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Baker's  tax-sharing  bill 
will  assist  in  the  revltallzation  of  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Knox- 
vUle has  found  and  determined  that  Senator 
Baker's  tax-sharing  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Knorvllle: 

Section  1 :  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
E^oxvllle  urges  support  for  and  recommends 
the  adoption  of  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.'s  tax-sharing  bill. 

Section  2:  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  submitted  to  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Sen- 
ator Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  and  Congressman 
John  J.  Duncan. 

Section  3:  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this 
Resolution  shall  take  effect  Immediately 
from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  wel- 
fare requiring  it. 

Howard  N.  Kelset, 

Vice  Mayor, 
Presiding  Offlcer  of  the  Council. 
Rau>h   D.    Loncmire, 

Recorder. 

RESOLtmoN  Urging  Adoption  or  Tax  Sharing 
FOR  Education 

Left  to  local  initiative  and  control,  the 
educational  process  in  these  United  States 
of  America  has  achieved  unparalleled  re- 
sults in  both  quality  and  quantity.  It  has 
harnessed  the  maximum  of  individual  free- 
dom with  a  strong  sense  of  the  common 
good.  For  nearly  two  centuries  our  schools 
have  produced  clvlc-mlnded,  enlightened 
young  Americans  and  provided  the  ground- 
work for  a  productive,  orderly,  and  free  so- 
ciety. Much  of  the  credit  for  America's 
unique  success  story  must  go  to  her  equally 
unique  system  of  education,  and  it  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  we,  the  undersigned,  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution,  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  rejuvenate  this  system. 

Whereas,  all  local  governments  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  are  flmily  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol of  education;  and. 

Whereas,  this  historic  principle  is  mean- 
ingless unless  counties,  cities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts are  financially  self-reliant;   and, 

Whereas,  the  common  property  tax  and 
general  seiles  tax  are  now  the  universally 
overloaded  mainstays  of  local  government 
finances  and  cannot  be  further  strained  to 
meet  ever  expanding  demands  for  educa- 
tional services;  and. 

Whereas,  acceptance  of  Federal  monies,  un- 
der existing  assistance  programs.  Invariably 
involves  surrendering  appreciable  measures 
of  local  control  and  local  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  education;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Income  Tax  is  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  single  source  of 
national  revenues  and  Is  contributed  to  by  all 
productive  individuals  and  organizations  in 
our  society;  and. 

Whereas,  local  governments  composed  of, 
and  representative  of,  these  individuals  and 
organizations  need  additional  independent 
sources  of  revenue  in  order  to  enable  proper 
home  rule  performance  of  educational  serv- 
ices; and, 

Whereas,  the  community  school  is  the  key- 


stone of  our  educational  system  and  should 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  Re- 
public remain  free  from  external  Influence 
and  control; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  Hawkins 
County  Quarterly  Court  that  support  is  here- 
by expressed  for  the  return  of  spedfled 
amounts  of  Federal  tax  revenues,  free  of  re- 
strictive conditions  and  controls,  to  the 
States  for  use  in  financing  educational 
activities;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  support  Is  here- 
by expressed  for  immediate  Implementation 
of  this  concept  as  embodied  In  H.R.  308  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
this  measure  being  commonly  referred  to  as 
"Tax  Sharing  for  Education". 


McINTYRE      TAKES      FORTHRIGHT 
STAND  BEFORE  BANKERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  is  rapidly  developing  a  repu- 
tation for  courage  and  candor. 

Last  week,  he  spoke  before  the  New 
Jersey  Bankers  Association.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, he  discussed  several  controversial 
issues,  frankly  pointing  out  that  the 
views  of  the  banking  community  on 
these  issues  should  be  reconsidered.  This 
required  a  considerable  degree  of  cour- 
age and  determination. 

Since  I  feel  that  we  could  all  benefit 
from  his  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  By  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McInttbe  to 
the  New  Jersey  Bankers  Association,  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  Friday,  Mat  19 

Less  than  24  hours  ago  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor.  Senator  Ed  Muskle,  called  to  tell 
me  that  he  would  be  unable  to  speak  with 
you  gentlemen  today.  He  asked  me,  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  try  to  fill  In  for  him. 

I  told  Ed  that,  as  a  long  time  borrower, 
there  were  few  things  In  the  world  that  I 
would  enjoy  as  much  as  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  a  whole  room  full  of  bank- 
ers. So,  here  I  am  and  I  hope  you  wlU  aU 
pardon  me  If  X  might  strain  your  hospitality 
Just  a  little  w.th  a  few  comments  not  neces- 
sarily all  favorable  about*the  banking  pro- 
fession in  America  today. 

Commercial  banking  in  this  decade  and  In 
the  years  ahead  offers,  as  I  see  it,  great  op- 
portunities for  Innovation  and  for  Imagina- 
tive contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our 
nation's  economic  life.  Bankers  by  and  large, 
have  already  produced  evidence  of  their  abil- 
ity to  change  with  the  times  and  to  lead  in 
the  search  for  new  economic  solutions.  I  am 
certain  that  very  few  bankers  of  a  century 
ago  could  possibly  imagine  the  many  changes 
that  have  already  taken  place  In  your  pro- 
fession. 

Banking  today  has  been  among  the  first  of 
the  various  occupations  to  take  advantage  of 
technological  change. 

Many  of  your  banks  use  the  latest  in  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems.  You  have  led 
In  the  financing  of  our  new  space  age  in- 
dustries: electronics,  nuclear  technology  or 
oceanography.  Commercial  banks  have  devel- 
oped new  money  market  instrumente  such 
as  the  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit  and 
new  means  of  financing,  such  as  check  credit 
plans  and  sale  and  lease-back  financing. 

Another  area  of  Innovation  Is  one  In  which 
I  have  played  somewhat  of  a  central  role. 
I  refer  to  the  development  of  bank  managed 
collective  Investment  funds,  for  Individual 
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Investors  d^  for  the  management  of  pension 
funds  or  HJt.  10  self-employed  Individuals 
retirement  funds. 

Last  year,  working  closely  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  I  was  the  principal 
spopsor  of  a  bUl  designed  to  make  It  easier 
fo]f  banks  to  enter  and  operate  In  that  field. 

AVhlle  all  of  these  Innovations  have  been 
the  product  of  the  work  of  Individual  Banks 
and  bankers,  It  has  been  heartening  to  note 
that  the  organized  banking  industry  has 
also  played  a  role  In  their  formulation. 


come  In  to  sit  down  and  make  constructive 
suggestions.  They  have  proposed  amend- 
ments. They  have  been  able  to  convince  the 
members  of  the  Ckimailttee  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause  through  careful,  logical,  rea- 
soned arguments.  And  these  groups,  I  am 
convinced,  are  going  to  be  able  to  live  with 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 

But  how  have  the  commercial  bankers — 
how  has  your  Industry — behaved?  Let  me 
tell  you.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
has  simply  stated  that  It  is  unalterably  op- 


Bankers,  by  and  large,  are  Innovative  peo-  ,  posed  to  this  bill.  That  may  have  been  a  good 
pie.  I  have  been  continuously  Impressed  by      position   to  take  last  year,  when  there  was 


the  high  caliber  of  bankers  who  have  ap 
peared  In  the  past  to  testify  on  various  mat 
ters  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur 
rency  Committee. 

Bankers  are  Imaginative  people,  who  look 
forward  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  I  am 
certain,  for  example,  that  If  the  next  genera- 
tion brings  us  Into  what  has  been  called 
the  "checkless  society"  In  which  all  trans- 
actions will  be  handled  by  the  automatic 
transfer  of  funds  without  any  need  for 
checks,  or  cash,  or  further  paperwork,  the 
commercial  banks  of  our  natlodTwlll  play 
a  decisive  role  In  shaping  the  workings  of 
that  financial  system. 

But  despite  all  of  this  forward-looking 
philosophy,  despite  the  banking  profession's 
demonstrated  ability  to  change  with  the 
times,  I  still  find  myself  dismayed,  abso- 
lutely dismayed,  by  the  negative  attitude 
with  which  the  banking  fraternity  reacts  to- 
wards change  Imposed  from  outside  the  pro- 
fession. 

This  Is  disheartening.  I  know  many  bank- 
ers as  personal  friends.  They  are  all  fine, 
decent  people.  I  know  of  many  great  ac- 
complishments In  the  field  of  banking.  But 
despite  all  this.  I  know,  and  you  know,  that 
biuikers  have  a  very  unfavorable  Image  In 
this  world  of  ours.  I  believe  that  much  of 
this  unfavorable  publicity  is  generated  by 
bankers  themselves,  by  their  total  resistance 
to  anything  which  they  perceive,  mistakenly 
or  not,  as  attempted  outside  Interference 
with  their  own  private  preserve. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  examples  today 
ot  what  I  mean.  Probably  some  of  you  are 
guilty  of  these  faults,  and  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  take  my  comments  not  as  harsh 
words  from  an  opponent,  but  simply  as 
friendly  criticism  from  an  admirer  of  our 
banking  system  as  we  know  It  today. 

Tlie  first  criticism  deals  with  a  topic  which 
Is  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  on  which  I  sit.  this  year. 
It  is  the  so-called  Truth  In  Lending  bill. 

The  banking  fraternity  has  opposed  this 
bill  In  the  past.  I  too  have  opposed  It  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  an  unworkable  bill;  It  has 
moved  very  close  to  what  should  be  the 
proper  concern  of  the  state  governments, 
and  It  has  been  a  confusing  bill. 

Times  have  changed  now.  The  Individuals 
in  the  Senate  who  have  been  working  hardest 
for  passage  of  this  bill  have  changed.  Senator 
Douglas  of  Illinois  Is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Committee.  Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin, who  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
new  legislation.  Is  I  believe,  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  sit  down  with  the  Industries  affect- 
ed to  try  to  work  out  a  workable,  practical 
bUL 

Because  of  Senator  Proxmlre's  attitude,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, after  years  and  years  of  doing  nothing. 
is  going  to  pass  a  Truth  in  Lending  bill,  and 
It  will  do  so  during  the  present  Congress. 

There  are  many  Industries  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  Douglas  bill.  Most  of  them 
will  not  be  harmed  by  the  Proxmlre  bill.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  various  Industries 
affected,  the  nfortgage  bankers,  the  retailers, 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  many 
others,  have  8«en  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  have  decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress. 

They,  through  their  representatives,  have 


no  chance  that  dJaj  bill  would  be  passed. 
But  this  is  not  a  good  position  to  take  this 
year. 

There  will  be  a  Truth  In  Lending  bill  this 
year,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  ultimate 
effect  will  be  felt  more  strongly  by  commer- 
cial bankers  than  by  any  other  Industry.  And 
yet,  the  American  Bankers  Association  has 
been  totally  unwilling  to  so  much  as  sit 
down  and  offer  constructive  suggestions  lor 
Improvements  to  this  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  thlnl^LjKSt  com- 
mercial bankers  have  more  of  a  stake  in  the 
Truth  In  Lending  bill  than  any  other  Indus- 
try. Most  of  you  know  what  this  bill  sets 
out  to  do.  Its  aim  is  to  make  lending  more 
competitive,  by  enabling  borrowers  to  make 
more  rational  comparisons  of  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  from  alternative  sources, 

I  expect  that  this  competition  will  be  found 
between,  ^nd  not  among,  different  classes 
of  lenders.  I  mean  by  this  that  competition 
will  not  nicessarlly  be  intenslfled  as  between 
one  bank  and  another,  or  one  consumer  loan 
company  and  another.  Rather,  competition 
will  become  more  Intense  between  the  banks, 
and  the  consumer  loan  companies,  and  the 
retailers  extending  credit.  In  such  a  competi- 
tion, commercial  banks  are  going  to  be  the 
Winners.  The  Truth  la  Lending  Bill  is  going 
to  help  .commercial  banks  more  than  It  will 
help  any  ojher  sectoc  of  the  lending  com- 
munity. 

Let's  ;ook  at  this  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  there 
Is  some  93  billion  dollars  worth  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  now.  "Consumer  credit," 
by  the  Fed's  definition,  covers  loans  to  In- 
dividuals for  household,  family,  and  other 
personal  expenditures,  except  real  estate 
mortgage  loans. 

Only  five  years  ago.  total  consumer  credit 
stood  at  63  billion,  so  in  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  a  fifty  percent  increase  in  the 
total  consumer  debt  outstanding. 

This  is  a  tremendous  increase.  It  la  my 
belief  that  the  present  93  billion  in  consumer 
credit  might  well  double  in  not  too  many 
years.  And  the  commercial  banks  which  now 
hold  some  38  billions  of  this  debt,  or  roughly 
40  percent  of  the  total,  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity through  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
and  through  new  tjrpes  of  financing,  to  more 
than  double  their  share  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing market. 

I  am  certain  that  commercial  banks 
through  check  credit  plans,  bank  credit 
cards,  and  the  other  techniques  which  your 
ingentiity  can  devise,  will  find  themselves 
making  the  greatest  increase  In  their  profits 
over  the  next  10  yea»s  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

And  yet  you  take  a  blind  position  of  all- 
out  opposition  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill, 
when  Its  primary  effect  is  going  to  be  to 
strengthen  commercial  banking. 

But  my  Irritation  with  bankers  over  Truth 
in  Lending  does  not  stem  from  your  reluc- 
tance to  see  the  advantages  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Rather  It  comes  from  your  unwilling- 
ness to  help  the  Congress  make  this  a  better 
bill  than  it  is.  Let  me  give  you  one  specific 
example,  dealing  with  the  effect  of  Truth  In 
Lending  on  state  usury  laws. 

One  of  the  real  problems  with  the  present 
draft  of  the  Truth  to  Lending  bill  lies  In 


the  questions  which  it  raises  about  potential 
conflicts  with  state  usury  laws. 

Most  state  usury  laws,  as  you  know,  are 
worded  in  terms  of  a  mftTimnm  percentage 
rate,  often  about  6  or  7  percent.  A  line  of 
state  judicial  decisions  and  local  practice  has 
construed  these  statutes  as  applying  ■  only 
when  the  cost  of  credit  is  likewise  worded 
in  terms  of  percentages.  Thus,  a  lender  who 
prices  his  loans  In  terms  of  "dollars  per 
hundred"  or  uses  add-ons  or  discounts  in 
computing  his  prices,  escapes  the  force  of  the 
usury  law.  This  Is  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward process. 

Under  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill,  lenders 
win  have  to  express  their  charges  in  terms 
of  an  annual  percentage  rate,  computed  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
bill. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  that  lenders  will 
have  to  disclose,  in  writing,  an  Interest  rate 
which  win  generally  be  higher  than  the  rates 
permitted  under  many  state  usury  laws.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  situation  In  New  Jer- 
sey, but  I  am  informed  that  this  conflict  will 
arise  under  the  laws  of  over  thirty  states. 

This  Is  obvloyjly  an  Intolerable  situation. 
We  simply  cannot  enact  a  new  federal  law 
which  will  have  the  Immediate  effect  of 
placing  bankers  and  others  lenders  In  thirty 
states  in  Jeopardy  under  local  usiu-y  laws. 

Obviously,  the  Truth  in  Lending  bill  will 
have  to  be  amended.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Subcommittee  Is  unanimously  In  favor  of 
supporting  an  appropriate  amendment  if  one 
can  be  drafted.  Our  only  problem  is — what 
kind  of  statutory  language  will  do  the  Job 
properly? 

You  might  think,  with  our  full  willingness 
to  cooperate  In  this  area  to  protect  bankers, 
that  the- American  Bankers  Association  would 
be  happy  to  offer  us  their  technical  expertise 
and  know-how  to  fashion  an  appropriate 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  ABA  members  want  to  take  a  position 
of  complete  opposition  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  bill  and  so  they  cannot  cooperate 
with  the  Subcommittee  In  fashioning  appro- 
priate amendments. 

We  are  honestly  trying  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  banking  industry,  but  we  are  hindered 
by  our  own  unwillingness  to  cooperate.  And 
that  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  tendency  of  the  banking 
profession  to  engage  in  all-out  opposition 
to  proposals  from  outside  of  banking  which 
might  interfere  with  your  acctistomed  ways 
of  doing  business.    *. 

Before  I  leave  this  train  of  thought,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  1  am  not  an 
enthtislastlc  supporter  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing bin.  My  position  Is  simply  that,  if  the 
bin  la  going  to  be  enacted,  I  want  it  to 
be  a  Worlcable  bill.  But  my  experiences  over 
the  years  with  yonr  opposition  to  the  Truth 
In  Lending  bill  have  given  me  cause  for 
concern  about  the  banking  profession. 

I  have  one  other  area  of  unhapplness  with 
bankers  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  today.  Fortunately,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  I  have  seen  great  changes  for  the 
better  even  In  the  past  few  years.  I  refer 
to  the  concept  that  banks  have  special  ob- 
ligations to  the  public  service  to  serve  the 
communities  In  which  they  do  business. 

I  know  too  many  bankers  who  forgot  too 
long  ago  that  their  business  was  a  i^Heclal 
privilege  granted  by  the  government  for  a 
public  service.  There  are  too  many  bankers 
who  forget  that  they  enjoy  a  quaal-monopolyj.  ■ 
granted  by  and  regulated  by  the  gcmai- 
ment.  not  tor  the  exclusive  private  gain  of 
the  banker  or  his  shareholders,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  community. 

I  am  personally  upset,  therefore,  when  I 
am  told  by  bankers  that  certain  proposed 
banking  legislation  Is  undesirable  because 
it  represents  "interference  with  the  free  en- 
terprise system  of  banking".  The  banking 
industry  Is  an  essential  foundation  of  our 
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system  of  free  enterprise.  It  deserves  aU  the 
support  and  assistance  which  our  nation  can 
give.  But  banking  Itself — with  a>^trlct  pro- 
hibition on  new  banks  which  mlghVcompete 
with  too  much  vigor — banking  lts(^  par- 
takes much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  regulated 
public  utility  than  of  a  participant  in  the 
competitive  market  of  free  enterprise. 

And  so,  as  a  friend  of  banking  in  the 
Senate,  I  hope  that  all  of  you  can  see  your- 
self as  bearing  a  primary  responsibility  to 
the  public  Itself.  In  the  growing  economy  of 
today,  we  simply  do  not  have  room  any 
longer  for  bankers  who  are  motivated  purely 
by  considerations  of  their  own  private  gain. 
For  our  nation  to  continue  to  prosper,  you 
must  see  your  responsibilities  in  terms  of  a 
constant  need  to  strengthen  the  bvislness  of 
your  community  and  your  customers.  Bank- 
ing has  had  its  greatest  triumphs  when  it 
brought  new  solutions  to  economic  problems. 
It  has  had  its  darkest  days  when  It  refused 
to  recognize  that  times  were  changing  tind 
new  techniques  were  needed. 

I  hope  that  any  criticism  which  I  may 
have  delivered  about  banking  today  can  be 
taken  In  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  It 
has  been  offered.  As  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. I  have  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
find  acceptable,  workable  solutions  to  exist- 
ing problems.  We  all  need  your  cooperation, 
your  suggestions,  and  your  work  for  your 
own  communities  and  customers.  If  we  all 
can  work  together,  banks  and  businesses,  and 
workers,  and  constmiers,  and  government, 
we  can  continue  at  our  task  of  keeping 
America  the  strongest,  and  best  nation  in 
the  history  of  man. 

Together,  our  nation  can  meet  any  chal- 
lenge, accomplish  any  task.  Divided,  we  can 
only  hurt  otirselves.  The  bankers  of  America 
have  traditionally  played  their  constructive 
role,  and  my  hope  for  you  today  Is  that  you 
will  continue  and  enlarge  upon  your  partner- 
ship with  the  American  people. 


side  In  Long:meadow,  Mass.,  needs  to  be 
remembered  for  its  wisdom  and  courage, 
for  such  advice  applies  today. 
He  warned: 

If  the  United  States  ever  again  stoops  to 
expedients  to  avoid  the  dlflictUt  decisions 
that  come  with  leadership  and  the  heavy 
burdens  that  come  with  defense,  we  shall 
once  more  rim  the  dangers  of  all  half-way 
measures  and  waste  our  strength  and  con- 
science as  a  weathervane  rather  than  a  force. 


"THAT  WE  MIGHT  LEARN  TO  LIVE 
AS  BRAVELY  AS  THEY  DIED"— A 
MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY,  AT  LONG- 
MEADOW,  MASS..  1948 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  next 
Tuesday.  May  30,  the  graves  of  America's 
departed  heroes  will  be  decorated 
throughout  this  land  that  they  gave 
their  lives  to  preserve. 

Eloquent  memorial  addresses  have 
been  made  throughout  our  history  In 
memory  of  those  gallant  ones  who  died 
to  preserve  the  freedom  we  enjoy  today. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  In  my 
memory  was  the  address  by  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley,  who  commanded  our  ground 
forces  in  the  long,  hard  campaigns  that 
took  the  American  forces  from  Africa  to 
England  and  to  Prance,  to  breach  the 
Siegfried  line,  and  then  to  bring  the  vic- 
tory of  World  War  11. 

General  Bradley  was  known  as  the  GI's 
general.  He  was  one  of  America's  greatest 
commanders.  He  understood  the  mean- 
^ing  and  the  suffering  of  war.  He  lived 
with  his  men  and  was  loved  by  them.  As 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  he  gave  the 
Memorial  Day  address  at  Longmeadow, 
Mass..  In  1948.  He  spoke  In  the  church- 
yard of  the  First  Church  as  Cpl.  Edward 
G.  Wllklns,  a  soldier  of  the  famous  45th 
Infantry  Division,  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner,  was  buried  there. 

Looking  forward  as  always,  General 
Bradley  warned  of  the  folly  of  peace- 
loving  people  who  turn  their  backs  on  the 
ills  of  the  world. 
General  Bradley's  advice  at  the  grave- 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Wx  Might  Lkakn  To  Lrvx  as  Bkavxlt 

AS  Thet  Died 
(A  Memorial  Day  address.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  1948) 
(FOBEWOBD. — On  April  18,  1945— one  month 
after  he  was  cited  for  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  Corporal  Edward  G.  WUkin. 
a  rifleman  with  the  48th  Infantry  Division! 
was  killed  by  enemy  action  east  of  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  he  had  helped  to  break.  Memorial 
Day.  1948.  the  body  of  Corporal  Wilkin  was 
carried  on  a  caisson  between  the  colonial 
homes  of  his  neighbors  to  a  final  resting 
place  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Long- 
meadow's  hUtoric  old  First  Church.  Among 
the  men  who  walked  in  the  procession  that 
day  was  another  soldier.  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, wartime  commander  of  the  ground 
troops  in  Europe  and  now  the  Army's  Chief 
of  Staff.  Because  his  words  are  worth  repeat- 
ing whenever  and  wherever  Americans  may 
honor  their  soldier  dead,  they  are  published 
here  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  Corporal 
Wilkin.) 

Here  on  the  long  green  meadows  of  this 
tranquil  New  England  town,  we  have  come 
to  do  honor — not  alone  to  one  brave  soldier — 
but  to  the  generations  of  earnest  young  men 
who  left  their  homes  to  defend  them  at 
Concord,  Antletam,  San  Juan,  the  Argonne — 
and  in  the  snows  of  the  Ardennes. 

For  as  long  as  free  men  have  lived,  worked, 
worshipped,  and  reared  their  families  under 
these  elms,  so  long  have  their  sons  been 
summoned  to  arms  against  those  who  would 
covet  or  destroy  them.  In  generation  after 
generation  they  have  been  forced  to  quit 
these  quiet  homes  in  this  peaceful  valley  to 
fight — and  sometimes  to  die — in  conflicts 
visited  upon  them  by  issues  remote  from 
their  everyday  Uvea. 

Prom  the  chancelleries  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin— Rome,  Tokyo,  and  Moscow,  those 
bitter  struggles  that  have  scarred  the  prog- 
ress of  all  mankind  eventually  spanned  the 
seas  to  Invade  the  snug  parlours  and  warm 
kitchens  of  these  colonial  homes.  And  as 
these  world  struggles  have  wasted  the  youth 
and  resources  of  nations,  they  have  also  left 
behind  them  sorrowing  women  and  empty 
chairs  in  the  houses  on  this  green. 

It  Is  easy  for  tis  who  are  Uvlng  to  honor 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  dead.  For  It 
helps  us  to  assuage  the  guilt  we  should  feel 
in  their  presence.  Wars  can  be  prevented  just 
as  surely  as  they  are  provoked  and  therefore 
we  who  fail  to  prevent  them  must  share  in 
guilt  for  the  dead. 

I  have  not  come  here  today  to  consecrate 
war  and  its  evils  for  the  sacrifices  war  has 
produced.  For  every  man  in  whom  war  has 
Inspired  sacriflce,  courage,  and  love,  there 
are  many  more  whom  it  has  degraded  with 
brutality,  callousness,  and  greed. 

Rather  we  are  gathered  here  to  take  com- 
fort and  strength  from  those  of  our  dead 
who  have  already  given  this  nation  so  much. 
We  have  come  to  learn — if  we  can — how  men 
might  Uve  as  charitably  together  in  peace 
as  they  died  for  each  other  in  war. 

We  have  come  to  ask  why  It  is  that  our 
young  men  must  spend  their  bodies  against 


the  Siegfried  Line — why   it  is  men  cannot 
Uve  as  bravely  as  they  die. 

In  our  hatred  and  renunciation  of  war. 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  roots  of  oon- 
fllct  flourish  in  the  faults  and  failures  of 
those  who  seek  peace  Just  as  surely  as  they 
take  shape  from  the  diseases  and  designs  of 
aggressors. 

While  the  American  people  have  within 
themselves  the  moral  strength,  the  power, 
and  wisdom  to  marshal  their  forces  against 
aggression  In  whatever  form  it  affects — we 
cannot  feign  Innocence  through  Indifference 
or  neglect  of  struggles  that  bring  on  wars. 
We  have  suffered  enough  In  two  world  warn 
to  know  that  non-involvement  in  peace 
means  certain  involvement  In  war. 

Either  we  shall  employ  our  strength,  power, 
and  conscience  boldly  and  righteously  in  de- 
fense of  human  dignity  and  freedom  or  we 
shall  waste  those  reserves  for  peace  and  de- 
fault to  the  forces  that  breed  new  wars. 

This  lad  we  burled  today  Is  partly  the  vic- 
tim of  your  folly.  He  Is  the  victim  of  your 
folly  and  the  folly  of  all  peace-loving  peoples 
who  turned  their  backs  on  the  ills  of  the 
world.  For  at  the  very  tUne  those  aggressors 
at  whose  hands  he  met  his  death  conspired 
against  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  bUnded 
ourselves  to  their  threats  and  by  our  shame- 
ful inaction  countenanced  their  sUrtlng  at- 
tack. 

Secure  in  distant  and  peaceful  towns  like 
these,  clinging  to  comforts,  refusing  risks, 
seeking  safety  in  refuge  and  refuge  in  words, 
we  recanted  power  and  conscience  to  side 
with  those  who  sought  peace  at  any  price. 
Too  late  we  discovered  the  price  was  too 
high:  and  to  keep  our  freedom  we  paid  in 
the  bodies  of  our  young  sons. 

If  the  United  States  ever  again  stoops  to 
expedients  to  avoid  the  duncult  decisions  that 
come  with  leadership,  the  heavy  burdens  that 
come  with  defense  we  shall  once  more  run 
the  dangers  of  aU  half-way  measures  and 
waste  our  strength  and  conscience  as  a 
weathervane  rather  than  a  force. 

If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
Issues  boldly  with  principle,  resolution  and 
strength,  then  we  shall  simply  hurdle  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  improvising  with  ex- 
pedients, seeking  Inoffensive  solutions  drug- 
ging the  nation  with  an  illusion  of  security 
which  under  those  conditions  cannot  exist. 
If  we  are  to  scamper  from  crtsU  to  crisis, 
fixing  principles  and  policies  to  the  change 
of  each  day.  we  shall  place  ourselves  supinely 
and  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  any  aggressor 
who  might  play  on  our  public  opinion  and 
decimate  our  forces  at  will. 

To  Uve  bravely  by  convictions  from  which 
the  free  peoples  of  this  world  can  Uke^ieart, 
the  American  people  muait  put  their  faith 
in  stable  long  range  policies — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military — programs  that  will  not 
be  heated  and  cooled  with  the  brightemng 
and  wtmlng  of  tension. 

The  United  States  has  matured  to  world 
leadership;  it  is  time  we  steered  by  the  stars, 
not  by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  as  we  take  leave  of 
this  brave  soldier — Corporal  Edward  Wilkin 
Army  of  the  Umted  States,  Medal  of  Hon- 
or—we pay  homage  as  he  would  have  us  do 
to  all  his  fallen  comrades— to  the  strong,  the 
weak;  the  leaders,  the  led;  the  Jjrave.  the 
fearful;  to  aU  who  perished  where  only  God 
could  witness  their  charity  to  their  fellow 
men. 

Proudly— but  reverently,  sadly— we  honor 
them.  We  pray  they  wUI  ever  rest  in  peace. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
ELECTION  REFORMS:  A  LAND- 
MARK PROPOSAL  TO  AID  IN 
STRENGTHENING  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  has  submitted  a 
landmark   proposal   to  strengthen   the 
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most  basic  Institutions  in  a  democracy: 
its  campaign  and  election  machinery  to 
insure  full  and  fair  participation  of  the 
people. 

I  commend  the  President  for  focusing 
on  the  need  for  reform  and  Improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  campaign  financ- 
ing, election  regulations,  and  voter  par- 
ticipation. Each  of  these  vital  areas  is 
related  to  one  another.  And  each  is  long 
overdue  for  reappraisal  and  refinement 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  a  modem,  vibrant 
society  of  free  men  and  women. 

The  President  has  rightly  noted  that 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
passed  42  years  ago;  the  Hatch  Act 
passed  27  years  i<go;  and  that  both  of 
these  outdated  laws  encourage  circum- 
vention. 

The  meaning  is  clear:  the  time  Is  long 
•overdue  for  a  thorough  review  and  re- 
vision of  our  entire  system  of  campaign 
regulations  and  election  processes. 

The  President's  proposal  seeks  to  close 
existing  loopholes  and  more  clearly  de- 
fine regulations  regarding  campaign  fi- 
nancing. I  believe  Congress  will  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  both  of  these  vital 
elements  in  our  democratic  process.  I 
believe,  too,  that  we  will  give  priority 
attention  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation for  congressional  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  over- 
whelmingly support  President  Johnson's 
proposals  to  modernize  our  political  cam- 
paign system.  The  country — and  the 
Congress— owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  forthright  and  courageous  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  the  very  heart 
of  our  democracy. 

I  hope  the  90th  Congress  will  act 
prompUy  and  positively  on  this  historic 
measure. 


ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  this  morning  calls  attention  to  tes- 
timony being  received  in  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C,  during  the  court-martial  of  Capt. 
Howard  B.  Levy.  Testimony  relates  to 
atrocities  allegedly  taking  place  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  this  connection,  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  2  years 
Wo,  on  May  23,  1964,  and  received  a 
reply  from  him  on  Jime  12, 1964. 1  believe 
these  letters  should  be  made  part  of  the 
public  record,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  along  with  the  New  York 
Times  account  of  May  25,  1967. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Or£xn  Bkkets  Caixzd  Tolerant  of  BatrrALrrr 
BT  South  Vietnam 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

FoBT  Jackson,  May  24. — Defense  witnesses 
in  the  courtmartlal  of  Capt.  Howard  B.  Levy 
testified  today  that  the  Oreen  Berets  had  a 
permissive  policy  toward  the  torture  of  Vlet- 
cong  prisoners  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

But  the  "Little  Nuremberg"  hearing  on  al- 
leged war  crimes,  a  hearing  believed  to  be  un- 
precedented in  American  military  Justice, 
failed  to  produce  a  witness  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  torture  or  any  atrocious  act 
committed  directly  by  an  American  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Donald  Duncan,  a  former  master  sergeant 


In  the  Oreen  Bereta,  testified  that  he  had 
once  been  ordered  by  radio  to  "get  rid  of" 
four  Vletcong  prisoners  taken  near  An  Khe. 

Recounting  the  incident  that  he  related  in 
an  article  for  the  February,  1966,  issue  of 
Ramparts  magazine,  he  said  that  he  had 
known  that  the  order  meant  "shoot  'em  or 
stick  a  knife  in  "em"  but  that  he  had  pre- 
tended that  he  had  not  understood. 

When  he  finally  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
base  camp,  he  said,  he  was  chided  by  a  major: 
"You  know  we  almost  told  you  right  over 
the  phone  to  do  them  in." 

He  protested  to  the  major  that  he  could 
not  "kill  guys  with  their  hands  bound."  The 
major  replied,  he  said,  "Oh.  you  wouldn't 
have  lo  do  It;  all  you  had  to  do  was  give 
them  «fer  to  the  Vietnamese." 

Anomer  witness,  an  Army  psychiatrist  who 
h^d  observed  Special  Forces  (Green  Berets) 
In  comljftt  In  Vietnam,  said  that  when  he 
had  trieotajjroffest  against  an  act  of  bru- 
tality by  a  Vietnamese  officer  he  was  told  by 
a  Green  Beret  captain:  "Don't  rock  the  boat." 

And  when  he  insisted  on  filing  a  report  of 
the  incident,  he  said,  the  captain  told  him 
that  it  would  never  get  higher  than  the  Spe- 
cial Forces  commander  in  the  corps  area. 

AREA   POLmOALLT   SENSmVE 

"I  was  told  I  was  intruding  on  a  politically 
sensitive  area,"  said  Capt.  Peter  O.  Bourne, 
research  psychiatrist  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  In  Washington.  "I  was 
told  it  would  simply  be  filed  away  and  'Why 
waste  your  time?' " 

Two  other  wltnessee.  Robbln  Moore,  author 
of  "The  Green  Berete,"  a  flattering  portrait 
of  the  Special  Porcee,  and  Donald  Duncan, 
a  former  master  sergeant  in  the  Special 
Forces,  said  that  the  Green  Berets  encouraged 
the  mutilation  of  enemy  dead  by  paying  a 
bounty  on  ears  clipped  off  the  heads  of  slain 
Vletcong. 

It  was  a  $10  bounty  for  every  right  ear.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Duncan,  who  Is  now  military 
editor  of  Ramparts  magazine. 

The  bounty  money  was  supplied  to  the 
Special  Forces  by  tbe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  he  testified. 

Ear  clipping  was  first  proposed  by  a  Viet- 
namese district  chief  when  the  Green  Bereta 
began  to  suspect  that  the  montagnards,  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Vietnam  were  exaggerat- 
ing their  claims  of  enemy  dead,  according  to 
Mr.  Moore.  Thereafter,  a  montagnard  had  to 
produce  an  ear  to  get  his  money  from  the 
Intelligence  agency. 

Testimony  by  these  three  witnesses  was  the 
core  of  the  efforts  by  the  defense  to  prove 
that  the  Oreen  Berets  were  guilty  of  war 
crimes,  and  that  Cap>taln  Levy,  a  30-year-old 
dermatologist  from  Brooklyn,  was  Justified  In 
refusing  to  train  their  medical  aid  men  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

aULING   DtJE    TODAY 

The  testimony  was  received  In  an  out-of- 
oourt  hearing  by  Col.  Earl  V.  Brown,  the  law 
ofBoer  or  Judge,  of  the  general  oourt-martlal. 
Colonel  Brown  said  that  be  would  rule,  to- 
morrow on  whether  tbe  testimony  should  be 
heard  by  the  10  career  officers  who  form  the 
court. 

If  he  deddee  that  Charlee  Morgan  Jr..  the 
chief  defense  counsel,  hrs  failed  to  make  a 
prima  facie  case  of  war  crimes,  the  "Nurem- 
berg aura"  of  this  proceeding  will  be  shat- 
tered, and  the  court-martial  will  revert  to 
the  Issues  of  whether  Captain  Levy  Is  guilty 
of  willful  refusal  to  obey  an  order,  of  at- 
tempting to  Incite  dliloyalty.  and  of  conduct 
vmbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman. 

According  to  the  three  major  witnesses 
who  teatifled  today.  It  was  American  policy 
In  Vietnam  to  turn  all  prisoners  over  to  the 
South  Vletnameee  even  though  the  Ameri- 
cana knew  that  the  prisoners  would  be  mis- 
treated. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  whenever  an  American 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  tortiire  of  a 
Vletnameee  prisoner  "there  was  only  one  way 


he  could  express  dissent — his  only  recourse, 
by  our  own  niles,  was  to  walk  out  on  it. 

"If  he  tried  to  stop  it  (the  torture)  he 
would  be  relieved,  and  his  career  would  suffer. 
He  Is  In  a  very  difficult  situation.  Brutality 
is  a  way  of  life  over  there." 

The  calling  of  Mr.  Moore  as  a  defense  wit- 
ness was  a  surprise,  for  his  best-selling  book 
was  highly  laudatory  of  the  Oreen  Berets. 
Testifying  today,  he  called  the  Oreen  Berets 
"an  armed  and  mature  Peace  Corps."  And  in 
the  cross-examination  by  Capt.  Richard  M. 
Schusterman.  the  trial  counsel,  he  said  that 
the  Green  Berets  opposed  "needless  killing" 
because  "It  loses  friends." 


Pentagon  Has  No  Comment 
Washington.    May    24. — The    Department 
of  Defense   had  no  comment  today  on   th« 
charges  made  at  Captain  Levy's  court-martial 
about  the  Oreen  Berets.  « 

Mat  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Secretart:  I  enclose  a  picture 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post  with 
the  cutUne  "Vietnamese  soldiers  hitch  a 
Communist  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  prisoner  to 
an  armored  truck  carrier  before  dragging 
him  through  a  stream  to  make  him  talk." 

I  want  to  know  if  this  is  the  kind  pf  advice 
the  numerous  American  advisers  are  giving 
the  Vietnamese.  If  we  are  not  advising  this 
procedure,  why  are  we  not  using  our  con- 
siderable influence  with  the  Vietnamese  to 
prevent  it? 

The  fact  that  torture  is  morally  repugnant 
ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  not  to  practice 
It.  But  If  there  are  those  who  think  It  la 
required  as  part  of  a  "realistic"  approach 
to  a  tough  and  dirty  war,  let  them  ponder 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
really  achieved  its  purpose,  but  en  the  con- 
trary has  frequently  served  to  strengthen  the 
sympathizers  of  those  on  whom  it  Is  prac- 
ticed while  degrading  Its  practitioners.  The 
experiences  of  the  Romans  with  the  Chris- 
tians, of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  pre- 
sumed heretics,  and  of  the  German  Gestapo 
with  the  European  underground  are  promi- 
nent examples  chosen  at  random  from 
history. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  major  part 
of  the  problem  In  Vietnam  is  political.  The 
sort  of  activity  pictured  in  the  enclosure  can 
only  aggravate  the  political  problem.  It  Is 
all  the  more  disturbing  because  It  follows 
reports  of  napalm  bombing  of  Innocent  vil- 
lagers simply  because  the  presence  of  Viet 
Cong  is  suspected. 

I  have  been  gravely,  concerned  ever  the 
situation  in  Viet  Nam  even  without  reports 
of  torture  and  indiscriminate  bombing.  In 
the  best  of  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  a  satisfactory  solution.  If  the  civilian 
population  of  Viet  Nam — and  the  people  of 
the  United  States — are  to  be  alienated  by 
such  tactics,  then  it  seems  to  me  a  satis- 
factory solution  becomes  impossible.  Despite 
my  concern.  I  have  been  restrained  in  my 
public  comments  and  have  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  bec.'ise.  frankly,  I  have 
seen  no  alternative.  However,  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  policy  such  as  that  pictured  in  the 
enclosure,  nor  do  I  believe  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people  wlh  support  It. 

I  will  welcome  your  early  and  candid  com- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  PVlbbicht, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  or  Detense, 

Washington,  June  12, 1964. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIOHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  CHAiaMAN:  I  share  the  concern 

you  have  expressed  in  your  letter  of  23  May 

concerning  the  reported  mistreatment  of  a 
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Viet  Cong  prisoner,  and  assure  you  that  our 
U.S.  military  advisors  neither  advise  nor  con- 
done such  practices.  To  the  contrary,  our  ad- 
visors at  all  levels  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  humane  treatment  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  moral  factors  involved,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  real  psychological  and 
propaganda  benefits  that  can  accrue  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  cause  in  combatting 
the  Communist  insurgency  and  terrorism. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  eighteen  months  we 
have  made  major  efforts  to  infiuence  the 
Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  leadership 
to  deal  humanely  with  prisoners.  Practical 
measures  which  have  been  fully  accepted 
and  supported  by  the  Vietnamese  High  Com- 
mand include  Intensive  training  In  proper 
handling  and  interrogation  of  prisoners,  and 
a  widely-publicized  amnesty  program 
(  "Chieu  Hoi"  program) — under  which  some 
12-15,000  Viet  Cong  voluntarily  turned  to 
support  of  the  Government. 

Prisoner  procedures  provide  for  minimum 
routine  Interrogation  at  the  time  of  capture 
m  order  to  gain  Information  of  immediate 
tactical  value.  The  prisoner  is  then  moved 
to  Division  or  Corps  level  where  more  de- 
tailed interrogations  are  conducted.  Prison- 
ers believed  to  have  knowledge  of  important 
Information  are  transferred  to  Saigon  where 
they  are  further  questioned  by  expert 
Interrogators. 

On  March  7.  1964  the  Vietnamese  High 
Command  issued  a  directive  controlling  upon 
all  Vietnamese  forces  on  the  subject  of  pris- 
oner interrogation  which  states.  In  part: 
"Mistreatment  or  killing  of  prisoners  of  war 
is  forbidden.  Each  unit  is  responsible  for 
the  handling  of  its  prisoners.-  Mistreatment. 
•  beating  or  kllUng  of  prisoners  will  be  se- 
verely punished." 

Despite  determined  efforts  to  assurehu- 
mane  treatment  of  prisoners,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  In  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
battle  against  any  enemy  who  uses  murder. 
terror  and  atrocity  as  his  standard  weapons, 
exceptions  to  the  rule  will  occur.  This  Is 
especially  the  case  when  Viet  Cong  atrocities 
or  the  results  thereof  have  been  seen  by 
Vitihfimfese  troops. 

The  particular  incident  to  which  you  re- 
fer was  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
tell  definitely  whether  the  incident  Eurtually 
occurred,  inasmuch  as  no  U.S.  personnel 
were  present  and  the  Associated  Press  rep- 
resentative states  he  was  given  the  picture 
by  a  Vietnamese  stranger*  However,  the  area 
In  which  the  action  allegedly  occurred  Is 
one  in  which  numerous  Viet  Cong  atrocities 
have  been  committed  and  in  which  many 
bloody  battles  have  been  fought. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  napalm,  this 
weapon  is  not  employed  indiscriminately  by 
the  Vietnamese  air  force.  It  is  used  when  it 
is  conslfTered  to  be  the  most  effective  avail- 
able ordnance  against  a  specific  target.  U.S. 
advisors  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
care  and  discrimination  In  target  selection 
and  use  of  weapons. 

Please  accept  my  assurance  that  the  Im- 
portance of  these  matters  is  fully  recognized 
by  the  Vietnamese!  High  Command  and  that 
our  U.S.  advlBorsl  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  see  that  the  Vietnamese  High  Com- 
mand directive  of  March  7  is  followed. 
Sincerely, 

RoBiatT  S.  McNAMAaA. 


URBAN  PROBLEMS— REHABILI- 
TATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member,  now  has  before  it  for 
consideration  over  30  bills  touching  upon 
the  H[iany  lu-ban  problems  confronting 
American  cities  today.  Many  ideas  have 


been  put  forward  concerning  such  varied 
topics  as  rat  control,  fire  prevention, 
mortgage  credit,  street  lighting,  low-in- 
come housing  rehabilitation,  research 
and  planning,  and  others.  Of  course,  the 
underlying  theme  running  throughout 
these  areas  of  inquiry  revolve  around  the 
increasing  problems  of  certain  of  our 
cities  In  the  area  of  urban  affairs  and  a 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Despite  the  many  Irmovations  mcor- 
porated  in  housing  legislation  in  recent 
years  the  urban  environment  in  many 
cities  has  deteriorated  to  crisis  propor- 
tions. This  situation  demands  an  exten- 
sive mquiry  into  the  causative  factors  in- 
volved and  the  practical  relationship  to 
some  of  existing  housing  programs.  We 
have  had  several  years  of  extremely 
heavy  activity  in  the  field  of  housing 
legislation  and  many  new  programs  have 
been  initiated  and  put  mto  operation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  my  feeling  that  time 
will  be  well  spent  by  this  Congress  in 
looking  to  the  experience  gained  in  the 
implementation  of  these  new  programs 
and  givmg  our  main  attention  to  those 
areas  in  obvious  need  of  correction. 

While  our  urban  problems  seem  over- 
whelming in  many  instances,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  only  solution  offered  our 
cities  should  be  that  of  total  surrender 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Likewise,  in 
seeking  to  arrive  at  workable  solutions 
through  the  legislative  process  we  must 
restrain  the  increasingly  apparent  in- 
clination to  solve  these  massive  prob- 
lems by  the  sole  expedient  of  massive 
amounts  of  legislation.  To  the  contrary, 
existing  laws  and  programs  must  be  re- 
viewed with  an  eye  to  eliminating  dupli- 
cation and  injecting  workability. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  90th  Congress 
I  was  pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  m  expressing  our 
sincere  concern  over  the  plight  of  those 
entrapped  in  an  environment  of  slums 
and  poverty.  We  advanced  our  party's 
intent  and  desire  to  inject  realism,  ac- 
tion, and  initiative  into  a  problem  area 
long  dominated  by  promises,  inertia,  and 
theorizing,  and  expressed  our  feeling 
that  the  future  of  our  cities  depends  on 
how  well  and  how  soon  we  bring  about 
an  application  of  the  vast  knowledge  and 
resources  of  our  great  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
5  million  substandard  houses  are  stand- 
ing in  the  blighted  areas  of  U.S.  cities 
today.  Additionally,  the  demand  for 
housing  will  probably  double  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1967  to  1977.  This  certainly 
illustrates  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
that  we  are  attempting  to  cope  with. 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  ever 
faced  by  America's  building  industry  is 
that  of  its  particii>atlon  In  blighted 
neighborhood  rebuilding  programs.  With 
land  and  construction  costs  progressing 
steadily  upward,  rehabilitation  is  liecom- 
mg  the  most  attractive  route  to  providing 
decent  housing  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  particularly  \n  those  instances 
where  substandard  structures  are  ba- 
sically soimd  from  a  structural  point  of 
view  but  simply  are  standing  monu- 
ments to  years  of  neglect  and  misuse. 

Our  subcommittee  is  currently  prepar- 
ing for  the  holdmg  of  hearings  on  the 


topic  of  rehabilitation  early  this  summer. 
A  broad  Inquiry  will  be  made  into  the 
concepts  and  considerations  Involved 
in  tills  relatively  unexplored  subject.  The 
operation  of  existing  programs,  such  as 
housmg  for  the  elderly,  moderate-mcome 
housing  at  below-market  Interest  rates, 
the  "turnkey"  irmovation,  multifaznily 
housing  in  lu-ban  renewal  areas,  conver- 
sion of  rental  apartments  mto  coopera- 
tive housmg.  and  others,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  rehabilitation  concept,  will 
imdoubtedly  be  discussed  at  length.  All 
of  these  programs  present  the  prospec- 
tive means  for  the  carrying  out  of  urban 
rehabilitation  projects.  I  am  certainly 
hopeful  that  we  can  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  fine  wording  of  our  laws  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  practical  considera- 
tions faced  by  you,  the  Industry,  on  the 
other. 

Webster's  definition  of  "rehabilitation" 
reads  in  part;  "to  restore  to  a  state  of 
efficiency,  good  management,  or  sol- 
vency." 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  words 
"efiBciency,"  "good  management,"  and 
"solvency"  most  appropriately  describe 
what  should  be  foremost  in  our  thinktog 
in  this  area.  NotWng  in  this  definition 
can  be  construed  to  mean  that  urban  re- 
buildmg  can  be  approached  only  by  first 
tearing  everytliing  down  to  the  ground 
and  building  anew.  This  "bulldozer 
syndrome"  is,  in  my  opinion,  present  to 
a  distressing  degree  in  many  programs 
today.  There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  logic 
when  basically  Sound  structures  are  by- 
passed and  no  effort  is  made  to  apply  the 
skills  and  ingenuity  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come If  we  are  to  succeed  in  bringing 
about  a  maximum  Involvement  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  this  rebuilding  task. 
Any  legislation,  both  existing  and  con- 
templated, that  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  the  practical  problems  faced  in  the 
field  by  industry  is  simply  an  exercise  In 
futility. 

Of  course,  the  one  big  underlying 
problem  that  is  painfully  familiar  to 
everyone  in  this  room  is  the  matter  of 
mortgage  credit.  The  1966  "tight  money" 
crisis  had  catastrophic  repercussions 
throughout  the  building  industry.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  susceptibility  of  the  mortgage 
money  market  to  swmg  from  one  extreme 
to  another  In  reacting  to  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  And,  housing  caught  It 
right  m  the  face. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  1966  experi- 
ence will  shortly  receive  a  thorough  re- 
view and  analysis  by  our  subcommittee. 
Hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  mld- 
Jime  to  make  a  comprehensive  Inquiry 
mto  the  subject  of  mortgage  credit. 
Papers  on  this  vital  subject  have  been 
requested  from  some  30  sources,  includ- 
ing Government  agencie*.  Industry 
groups,  and  other  public-mterest  orga- 
nizations and  I  sun  hopeful  that  the 
hearings  will  produce  meaningful  sug- 
gestions for  the  long-term  availability  of 
adequate  mortgage  fimds.  The  time  Ifl 
long  overdue  for  lasting  solutions  rather 
than  stop- gap  reactions. 

There  are  nimierous  other  problems 
demandmg  of  recognition  if  the  private 
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sector  Is  to  be  given  the  tools  with  which 
It  can  give  comprehensive  attention  to 
the  task  at  hand. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  we  are  only 
paying  Upservlce  to  the  potential  of  pri- 
vate Industry  In  the  area  of  housing  re- 
habilitation If  we  do  not  Inject  some 
allowance  for  the  economic  facts  of  life 
In  our  thinking.  It  Is  entirely  inconsistent 
to  take  a  stand  for  the  Involvement  of 
free  enterprise  but  at  the  same  time  not 
make  some  allowance  for  the  basic  ele- 
ment underlying  the  success  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  that  Is,  a  reasonable 
profit.  There  Is  no  way  to  estimate  the 
amoimt  of  private  capital  that  would  be 
pumped  into  the  rehabilitation  Industry 
if  some  assurance  could  be  given  for  a 
reasonable  Investment  return. 

And,  project  costs  must  be  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  If  the  end  re- 
sult of  the  cost  of  renewing  neighbor- 
hoods is  only  the  dislocation  of  the  fam- 
ilies Intended  to  be  benefited  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  resulting  rentals 
or  mortgage  pajonents,  then  we  have 
accomplished  nothing  and  have  simply 
moved  the  problem  from  one  neighbor- 
hood to  another.  This  balancing  of  prof- 
its, construction  costs,  and  affordable 
living  expenses  is  admittedly  easier  said 
than  done.  But,  these  problems  cannot 
be  ignored  if  rehabilitation  is  to  be  sold 
as  an  effective  housing,  mechanism. 

Then  there  is  that  area  of  concern 
affectionately  referred  to  as  redtape. 
With  the  Initiation  of  each  new  program 
there  seems  to  be  a  further  entangle- 
ment of  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines, many  of  which  seem  to  be  little 
understood  at  the  community  level.  By 
the  time  a  program  has  progressed  from 
congressional  intent  to  local  implemen- 
tation it  is  thoroughly  scarred  up  by 
the  bureaucratic  process.  The  process- 
ing of  applications  and  other  paperwork 
has  become  a  maddening  experience. 
Months  can  be  involved  in  Just  receiving 
a  yes-or-no  answer.  It  certainly  is  not 
hard  to  understand  how  an  attitude  of 
discouragement  can  result  from  this  sit- 
uation. There  Is  not  a  person  present 
in  this  room  who  is  ndt  keenly  aware  of 
the  impact  that  such  tlme-consimilng 
procedures  can  have  upon  the  limited 
budgets  usually  Involved  In  these  proj- 
ects. When  private  Industry  puts  Its 
money  on  the  line  It  simply  Jj;ist  cannot 
be  content  to  sit  on  its  hands  for  an  inde- 
terminate period  while  the  bureaucratic 
process  grinds  away.  Future  legislation 
should  take  note  of  this  problem  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  streamline 
existing  programs  so  as  to  minimize  this 
frustrating  process. 

If  rehabilitation  is  to  be  the  answer 
for  urban  improvement  much  thought 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  development 
of  new  products  and  building  techniques. 
Research  and  technology  offers  the 
shortest  route  to  cost  reduction  and 
every  possible  encouragement  must  be 
given  to  industry  in  this  area.  Existing 
legislation  does  very  little  to  encourage 
the  development  of  building  technology 
and  much  effort  must  be  made  In  the 
future  along  this  line. 

No  less  Important  a  consideration  is 
that  of  the  widening  manpower  gap.  The 
1966  "tight  money"  crisis,  and  the  result- 
ing fall    of   construction   activity,   has 


caused  the  building  Industry  ..to  lose 
much  of  its  skilled  manpower  to  other 
areas  of  wnplosmient.  The  rebuilding  of 
this  lost  force  of  mjuipower,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  compensating  for  the  labor  de- 
mand that  will  be  generated  by  any 
large-scale  rehabilitation  effort,  wUl  be 
a  major  factor  in  future  considerations. 
The  construction  trades  should  be  en- 
couraged to  broaden  their  efforts  in  the 
area  of  apprentice  training  programs  and 
urged  to  participate  in  the  advancement 
of  building  technology.  Certainly,  failure 
to  do  either  can  only  result  in  a  further 
aggravation  of  the  trend  toward  spiral- 
Ing  construction  costs. 

Prospects  for  the  advancement  of  tech- 
nology in  the  building  industry  have 
been  dimmed  considerably  as  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
aflarminaf  the  right  of  union  workers  to 
boycott  prefabricated  building  com- 
ponents and  materials.  There  is  no  way 
to  tell  how  far  such  thinking  may  be 
extended  butlt  is  certainly  hard  to  pic- 
ture how  modem-day  research  and  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing problem  of  urban  rebuilding  with 
such  a  backward  attitude  in  the  ranks 
of  labor. 

I  can  sissure  you.  that  I  will  oppose 
any  legislation  that  would  seek  to  do 
.away  with  the  present  ban  on  secondary 
boycotts  and  further  penalize  the  de- 
velopment of  liteproved  products,  ma- 
terials, and  construction  techniques. 

The  President  in  his  March  15  mes- 
sage on  urban  and  rural  poverty  said: 

Rehabilitation  U  the  key  to  many  of  our 
successful  urban  reaewal  programs.  It  Is 
crucial  to  the  succeas  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program. 

The  model  cities  program,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Demonstrations  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
has  been  desc^bed  as  a  demonstration 
program  designed  to  encourage  and  test 
innovative  ways  of  solving  urban  prob- 
lems. The  concept  of  the  program  has 
been  expanded  to  encompass  housing. 
Job  training,  health,  welf«u-e,  education, 
and  just  about  every  other  element  of 
the  dally  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities.  The  massive  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  evoked  to  change  the 
lives  of  these  people,  and  thereby  the 
lives  of  the  neighborhoods. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  fearful  that  our 
cities  are  being  asked  to  sign  a  blank 
contract  in  urban  experimentation  to 
be  filled  In  at  the  Government's  whim 
and  fancy. 

In  its  rtish  to  experiment  and  Inno- 
vate, the  program  would  empower  itself 
to  pass  judgment  on  almost  every  local 
decision.  I  take  Uttle  comfort  In  the 
prospect  of  such  a  demonstration.  De- 
cent housing  could  very  easily  take  the 
background  to  other  considerations. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  I  expressed  my  concern  over 
Inflationary  pressures  being  exerted  on 
our  economy,  including  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  commitment  in  Vietnam.  I 
felt  that  if  we  were  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible that  the  model  cities  program 
should  be  confined  to  Its  planning  as- 
pects and  operating  authorizations  with- 
held until  the  economy  showed  favor- 
able signs  and  experience  could  be 
gained  by  an  initial  Implementation  of 


the  program's  planning  criteria.  Such 
considerations  are  as  applicable  today  as 
they  were  when  this  program  was  initi- 
ated. 

Some  193  cities  have  applied  for  plan- 
ning funds  under  the  May  1  deadline, 
and  of  this  number  approximately  70 
cities  will  be  approved.  That  there  will 
be  a  considerable  degree  of  selectivity  is 
obvious,  and  I  would  suggest  that  close 
scrutiny  be  made  of  the  considerations 
advanced  in  the  selection  process.  This 
is  certainly  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
rehabilitation  to  the  problem  of  urban 
housing  and  I  hope  that  this  considera- 
tion will  be  evident  in  the  plans  approved. 

In  its  consideration  of  requests  for  the 
funding  of  model  cities  programs  for  fis- 
cal year  1968,  the  Congress  should  take 
a  good  look  at  the  experience  gained  in 
the  program  to  this  point  and  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  promised  results  on  a 
sight  unseen  basis.  Planning  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  main  emphasis.  And 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  the  appropria- 
tion of  further  funds  should  be  consid- 
ered in  context  with  continuing  Infiatlon- 
ary  considerations  and  the  cost  of 
successfully  pursuing  our  country's  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging trends  in  the  area  of  urban  affairs 
and  the  battle  to  overcome  neighborhood 
blight  and  decay  is  the  increasing  in- 
volvement in  this  problem  area  by  pri- 
vate business  and  industry. 

As  I  have  just  noted,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  bring  about  the  full  applica- 
tion of  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  this  prob- 
lem area. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  knit  together  the  favorable 
aspects  of  existing  housing  programs  and 
give  recognition  to  the  many  practicali- 
ties necessary  to  provide  incentive  for 
the  entry  into  this  latent  giant  of  a  re- 
habilitation industry  by  our  business  and 
industrial  community. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  the  trig- 
ger mechanism  whereby  the  private 
sector  will  receive  adequate  recognition 
of  problems  faced  in  the  decision  to  join 
in  the  renovation  smd  rebuilding  of  our 
blighted  neighborhoods  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  make  an  recognizable  im- 
pact in  this  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
our  national  problem  areas. 
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LYIiE  CAMPBELL  WILSON 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Post  pays  an  editorial 
tribute  to  a  great  newspaperman  who 
chose  to  rem&in  a  reporter  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene  rather  than  becoming  a 
part  of  the  political  or  economic  life  of 
the  Capital. 

Lyle  Wilson  was  known  as  one  of  those 
rare  newspapermen  who  loved  all  types 
of  reporting  but  loved  the  political  side 
better  thsm  any  other.  His  long  service. 
from  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  until  his 
death,  was  devoted  to  the  United  Press. 
He  was  tops  in  his  chosen  field  and  cov- 
ered the  story  as  he  saw  It  without  fear 
or  favor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ltle  Campbell  Wilson 

For  45  years  Lyle  Campbell  Wilson,  United 
Press  International  columnist,  who  died 
Tuesday,  kept  a  Journalist's  watch  on  the 
world  scene. 

His  life-long  commitment  was  to  his  own 
craft  from  which  he  never  was  enticed  by 
the  countless  opportunities  that  public  life 
and  private  enterprise  hold  out  to  successful 
newspapermen.  He  was  basically  a  news  man, 
with  a  mind  open  to  opposing  sides  of  con- 
troversies and  an  Instinct  for  getting  the 
story  told  in  the  crisp,  clear  and  coherent 
style  that  wire  services  encourage.  But  he 
was  no  mere  spectator  of  events  who  was 
emotionally  untouched  by  the  great  events 
he  viewed  and  the  great  men  he  watched 
in  public  life.  He  worried  over  the  worri- 
some Issues  of  his  day.  He  had  his  own 
opinions  on  national  and  International  poli- 
cies. He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  of 
public  affairs  and  he  was  Influenced,  touched, 
bruised  and  battered  by  them  and  not  merely 


"It  has  a  life,  a  character,  a  voice  of  Its  own." 
Everyone,  therefore,  4u>s  his  favorite  stream, 
from  Father  Tiber  to  the  mighty  Pedernales. 
Ancient  man  revered  and  defied  great  rivers 
like  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  and  along  them 
have  grown  trade,  settlement,  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Connecticut  River,  to  be  sure,  is  nei- 
ther one  of  tlie  longest  nor  in  any  way  the 
most  ancient  of  this  great  company,  but  It 
fits  van  Dyke's  description  like  a  glove.  Some 
artists  have  thought  it  compares  for  beauty, 
in  places,  with  the  Hudson  and  the  Rhine. 
It  Is  the  only  body  of  water  which  runs  the 
full  length  of  New  England,  some  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  mountain  lakes  near  the 
Canadian  border  to  Long  Island  Sound.  Once 
the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  peace- 
full  river  Indians — among  them  the  Podunks, 
Wongunks,  and  others — then  a  trading  post 
for  the  enterprising  Dutch,  and  finally  a  new 
territory  for  land-hungry  English  settlers, 
the  Connecticut  River  valley  saw  many  firsts 
In  the  history  of  the  new  land.  Most  of  these 
occurred  along  the  seventy  miles  of  rlverway 
within  what  Is  now  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Here    were    born    both    the    Puritan    divine 
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an  aloof  and  disinterested  onlooker.  So  he'^onathan  Edwards  and  the  inventor  of  the 
wore  himself  away  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ^teamboat,  John  Fitch;  the  first  cigars,  the 
news  as  he  viewed  it  and  the  truth  as  he^  first  canal,  the  first  vessel  to  engage  In  the 


saw  It 

After  relinquishing  his  place  as  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, he  contributed  a  column  that 
allowed  him  greater  play  for  his  of)lnlona 
on  pubUc  affaira.  and  he  continued  to  follow 
the  news  with  the  same  Interest  It  had 
always  held  for  him. 

Few  men  had  more  friends  in  public  life 
and  probably  none  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
in  the  newspaper  profession.  He  will  be  par- 
tlcularty  missed  U>  Washington  where  he 
was  for  so  many  years  a  vigorous  competitor, 
an  alert  editor  and  reporter  and  a  colleague 
who  was  never  indifferent  to  the  claims  that 
his  fellow  craftsmen  made  upon  him. 


THE  MAINSTREAM  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
Issue  of  American  Heritage  includes  an 
article  by  Ellsworth  S.  Grant  entitled 
"The  Mainstream  of  New  England." 

Mr.  Grant,  in  a  moving  and  well-writ- 
ten story,  depicts  the  early  history  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  particularly  that  part 
running  through  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Many  who  have  traveled  the  reaches  of 
this  river  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  country.  Indeed  in  the 
whole  world. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Grant's  interesting 
article  for  much  of  the  early  and  im- 
portant history  of  our  country  took  place 
around  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and 
Its  tributaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
memorable  article  printed  in  full  In  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mainstream  or  New  England 
(By  Ellsworth  S.  Grant) 

(Note. — Flowing  from  the  Canadian  bor- 
der to  Long  Island  Sound,  nourishing  both 
industry  and  ag'^iculture.  and  carrying  on  its 
back  sailing  sloops,  steamships,  and  pleasure 
craft,  the  Connecticut  River  has  been  for 
three  hundred  years  the  main  stream  of  New 
England.) 

"A  river  is  the  most  human  and  compan- 
ionable of  all  Inanimate  things,"  wrote  the 
famous  clergyman-educator  Henry  van  Dyke. 


West  Indian  trade,  the  first  American-buUt 
warship  (the  Oliver  Cromwell,  out  of  Essex), 
the  first  bicycle  factory,  all  these  came  Into 
being  along  the  Connecticut.  The  valley  is 
also  the  home  of  the  oldest  continuously 
published  dally  newspaper  in  America,  the 
Hartford  Courant  (originally  the  Connecticut 
Courant).  which  dates  back  to  1764.  Perhaps 
most  significant,  this  Is  the  place  where.  In 
drawing  up  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut, the  founders  of  the  colony  brought 
to  birth  the  world's  first  written  constitution 
Which  created  a  representative  government. 
The  little  colony  of  Connecticut  had  an 
Impact  upon  the  development  of  the  United 
States  far  beyond  Its  size  and  population.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  keen  observer 
of  America  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  summed 
up  this  fact  In  a  speech  to  Americans  cele- 
brating the  Fourth  of  July  in  Paris  In  1835. 
Recounting,  in  his  heavily  accented  English, 
an  illumlnt^lng  experience  he  had  had  in  the 
gallery  of  me  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington,  he  recalled : 

...  I  held  one  map  of  the  Confederation 
In  my  hand.  Dere  was  von  leetle  yellow  spot 
day  called  Connect-de-coot.  I  found  by  the 
Constitution  he  was  entitled  to  six  of  his 
boys  to  represent  him  on  dat  floor.  But  ven 
I  make  de  acquaintance  personeJ/e  with  de 
member,  I  find  dat  more  than  tlrty  of  the 
Representatlf  on  dat  flor  wa*  born  in  Con- 
nect-de-coot. And  then  ven  I  was  In  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  the  Senaf,  I  find  de 
Constitution  permits  Connect-de-coot  to 
send  two  of  his  boys  to  represent  him  In  dat 
Legislature.  But  once  more  ...  I  find  nine 
of  de  Senator  was  born  In  Connect-de- 
ooot.  .  .  .  the  leetle  yellow  spot  .  .  .  make 
de  clock-peddlerd,  de  school  master,  and  de 
senator.  De  first,  give  you  time:  the  second, 
tell  you  what  you  do  with  him:  and  de  slrd 
make  your  law  and  your  civilization. 

In  his  recollection  of  Tocquevllle's  re- 
marks, quoted  here,  the  Oongregatlonallst 
historian  William  S.  Fowler  may  have  made 
the  accent  a  bit  theatrical,  but  the  senti- 
ments are  undoubtedly  genuine. 

But  let  us  return  to  where  the  story  begins : 
the  river  was  called  the  Quinnehtukqut  by 
the  Indians,  meaning  "long  estuary"  or  "long 
tidal  river,"  because  the  tide  rises  and  falls  as 
for  north  as  the  Enfield  rapids,  almost  at  the 
Massachusetts  line,  sixty  mllee  from  its 
mouth.  The  Connecticut  twists  and  eddies 
turough  stretches  of  woods,  meadows,  and 
m.irshes  that  delight  the  eye  of  the  modem 
adventurer  as  much  as  they  must  have 
pleased  the  Dutch  explorer  Adriaen  Block 
when  he  sailed  upstream  In  1614.  Block  had 
been  preparing  to  return  to  Holland  from 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  with  a  cargo  of  furs 


when  bis  ship  burned.  He  and  blB  crew  then 
built  ttbp  Onruat  (tbe  name  means  "unrest" 
or  "restltes")  and  oontlnxied  along  the  coast 
to  the  Connecticut,  which  he  called  De 
Versche.  "the  Freshwater"  rtv«r.  (The  ex- 
plorer Is  memorialized  by  Block  Island,  Just 
outside  the  point  where  Long  Island  Sound 
meets  the  Atlantic.) 

In  the  state  to  which  It  gave  Its  name  tbe 
river  varies  In  width  from  600  to  2,100  feet; 
It  Is  creased  with  shifting  shoals  that  have 
always  made  navigation  difficult  for  aU  but 
vessels  with  the  shallowest  draft,  whUe  the 
sand  bar  at  Its  exit  Into  the  sound — formed 
by  the  conflux  of  river  and  tidal  currents — 
prevents  any  great  port  from  rising  at  Its 
mouth.  The  historian  Benjamin  Trumbull 
once  observed  that  "as  Its  banks  are  gen- 
erally low.  it  forms  and  fertilizes  a  vast  tract 
of  the  finest  meadow,"  the  unique  sandy 
soil  of  which  proved  Ideal  lor  growing  the 
Indian  plant  called  tobacco,  still  an  Impor- 
tant crop  In  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Es- 
pecially in  the  last  thirty  miles  of  Its  course 
the  river  is  an  Impressive  spectacle:  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  the  Mlddletown  Straits,  the 
gentle  hills  that  turn  purple  In  the  twilight, 
the  tree-covered  islets,  and  everywhere  the 
quiet  villages  with  their  tall  white  church 
spires  and  gracious  homes  built  by  river 
captains  and  merchants. 

Immense  schools  of  fish  once  populated 
the  river.  Salmon  were  so  plentiful  In 
colonial  days  that  It  was  prohibited  to  feed 
them  to  bond  servants  more  than  thrice 
weekly.  During  the  spawning  season,  one 
legend  has  it,  a  man  with  snowshoes  could 
cross  the  river  on  their  backs.  In  Old  Say- 
brook's  South  Cove  one  Ellas  Tully  caught 
3,700  salmon  In  one  haul.  Herring,  striped 
bass,  and  shad  also  ran  In  great  numbers. 
The  latter  sold  for  as  little  as  a  penny  apiece, 
and  people  who  would  eat  them  were  con- 
sidered of  pretty  mean  estate.  Indians  fer- 
tilized their  cornfields  with  shad,  but  later 
the  Ingenious  colonists  found  a  market  for 
them  by  salting  and  packing  the  fish  In 
hogsheads  and  shipping  them  as  far  as 
Portugal. 

What  attracted  the  white  man  Co  the  Con- 
necticut River  valley  was.  first  of  all,  trade 
and.  soon  after,  land.  Block's  voyage  up- 
stream as  far  as  the  Enfield  rapids  had  re- 
sulted in  the  exchange  of  goods  for  beaver 
pelts  which  the  Indians  had  brought  down- 
river in  their  long  narrow  dugouts.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Dutch  erected — In  1633 — a 
little  fort  and  trading  post  called  House  of 
Hope.  Just  below  the  present  site  of  Hartford, 
than  the  English,  both  by  sea  and  land,  de- 
scended upon  the  valley.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Pequots,  a  warlike  division  of  the 
Mohegan.  were  making  the  Initial  sale  of 
riverfront  property  to  the  Dutch  (for.  It  Is 
said.  "1  piece  of  duffel  ....  6  axes,  6  kettles, 
18  knives,  one  sword  blade.  1  pr.  of  shears, 
some  toys,  and  a  musket"),  Podunk  sachems 
were  Journeying  to  Boston  and  Plymouth  to 
solicit  English  settlers  with  promises  of  corn 
and  beaver  skins  and  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  "exceeding  frultfulness  of  the  coun- 
try." What  the  Indians  along  the  river 
wanted  was  protection  against  the  hostile 
neighboring  Pequots.  The  bait  was  taken 
when.  In  the  fall  of  1633.  WlUlam  Holmes 
and  his  followers  setyed  at  what  became 
Windsor,  Connecticut. 

During  the  next  few  ye&n  groups  from 
Massachusetts  led  by  Thomas  Hooker  and 
others  made  settlements  along  the  river  at 
Hartford  and  Wethersfleld.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  nucleus  of  the  Connecticut  colony. 
One  eminent  historian,  Charles  M.  Andrews, 
maintains,  in  the  face  of  some  skepticism, 
that  "everj-  acre  .  .  .  was  honestly  obtained." 
In  any  case,  the  land  was  worthless  to  the 
unwarllke  river  tribes  without  the  English- 
man's musket.  Soon  the  settled  and  their 
Indian  friends  had  to  contend  with  and 
later  decimate  the  Pequots.  Eventually  most 
of  the  red  men  disappeared  before  the  on- 
slaught of  the  white  man's  diseases  and  the 
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oonveralon  of  their  hunting  and  fishing  para- 
dlM  Into  a  land  of  villages  and  cxiltlvated 
fields.  Now  the  English  bad  only  the  Dutch 
to  deal  with. 

Considering  their  different  objectives.  It 
was  Inevitable  that  the  English  In  their  new 
settlements  and  the  Dutch  In  their  little  fort 
would  clash.  Rarely  on  the  frontier  have 
agricultural  and  trading  societies  been  able 
to  live  peacefully  together.  Out  of  this  con- 
frontation came  the  word  that  Is  now  uni- 
versally applied  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  "Tankee."  It  probably  derives  from 
the  Dutch  diminutive  of  Jan,  Janke  (Johnny 
in  English),  and  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 
implications  of  the  term  was  "rascal"  or 
"brigand."  It  was  a  common  nickname  among 
the  Dutch  buccaneers  along  the  Spanish 
Main.  Thus,  it  was  natiutil  for  the  Dutch 
traders  to  brand  the  Englishmen  who  coveted 
the  rich  meadowland  around  their  post 
janke  plratfe. 

With  families  to,  feed,  the  Tankee  new- 
comers soon  commenced  to  encroach  on 
Dutch  territory,  planting  life-giving  com 
and  other  crops.  The  Dutch  were  too  few  and 
the  English  multiplying  too  fast  for  the 
struggle  to  be  even;  unable  to  resolve  their 
legal  claims  and  unwilling  to  risk  open  war- 
fare, the  Hollanders  finally  sailed  downriver 
for  good  In  1654.  A  hundred  years  later  the 
Yankee,  by  then  a  trader  par  excellence,  was 
the  butt  of  Jokes  everywhere  he  appeared. 
But  he  always  bore  proudly  the  nickname 
whl.;h  had  come  to  connote,  in  addition  to 
"rascal,"  one  who  was  shrewd.  Inventive,  and 
practical;  and  some  would  proclaim,  as  did 
the  hero  of  Mark  Twain's  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court:  "I  am  an 
American.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  Hartford, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  ...  So  I  am  a 
Yankee  of  the  Yankees.  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  vwrmert  debates  over  American 
history  has  be^n  centered  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Thomas  Hooker's  con- 
cept of  government  and  the  Fundamental 
Orders  which  he  persuaded  the  Connecticut 
colonists  to  adopt  in  1639  were  really  demo- 
cratic. It  is  undoubtedly  too  much  to  claim 
that  they  were  democratic  In  the  modern 
sense  of  the  world.  Hooker's  departure  from 
Massachusetts  was  primarily  motivated  by  a 
desire,  not  to  abolish  the  Puritan  state,  but 
to  found  a  less  rigidly  theocratic  one  of  his 
own.  Hooker's  idea^were  much  cloeer  to  our 
modem  notions  than  were  those  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts  Bay.  "The  foundation  of 
authority,"  Hooker  theorized,  "is  ikld,  firstly. 
in  the  free  consent  of  the  people."  Even  If  by 
"people"  Hooker  meant  the  "admitted  In- 
habitants" and  freemen  who  were  competent, 
church-going  Congregatlonallsts  and  land 
owners,  his  scheme  was  much  more  Inclusive 
than  that  of  the  Boston  theocrats  who 
limited  the  control  of  government  to  those 
few  church  members  who  were.  In  their  eyes, 
"splrituaUy  elect." 

Affairs  in  Connecticut  towns  were  Initially 
conducted  by  committees  appointed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  electorate;  later  this 
function  was  taken  over  by  elected  town 
officers,  subsequently  called  selectmen.  In 
practice,  a  very  few  men — ministers,  mer- 
chants, and  lawyers  from  the  leading  families, 
the  so-called  Standing  Order — controlled  the 
government  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Town  meetings  were  held  monthly,  called  at 
nine  in  the  moming  by  the  beating  of  a  drum 
or  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  from  the  top  of 
the  meeting  house.  Since  the  same  building 
was  used  for  both  religious  and  civic  func- 
tions, practically  speaking  Church  and  State 
were  one  until  the  constitution  of  1818  dis- 
established the  Congregational  Church  as  the 
state-supported  religion.  But  the  town  meet- 
ing siirvlves:  118  of  Connecticut's  169  towns 
retain  this  form  of  self-rule. 

The  next  settlement  after  the  three  origi- 
nal river  towns  was  Saybrook,  which  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  river's  history  because 
^of  its  strategic  location  near  the  mouth.  In 
m63fi  a  group  of  Puritan  lords,  having  ob- 


tained a  grant  from  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  to  the  Saybrook  territory,  sent  over 
a  tough  but  fair-minded  soldier  and  tolUtary 
engineer.  Lion  Gardiner,  at  a  salary  of  100 
pounds  per  annum,  to  build  a  fort  and  take 
charge  of  the  defenses  of  the  colony.  In  April 
1636,  during  an  Indian  siege,  a  son  was  born 
to  Gardiner  and  his  Dutch  wife,  the  first  re- 
corded birth  of  a  white  child  In  the  colony. 
William  Plennes.  First  Viscount  Saye  and 
Sele.  and  Robert  Grevllle,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
their  fellow  adventurers  hoped  to  make  Say- 
brook a  Puritan  refugje  from  royal  persecu- 
tion. But  though  a  cumber  of  prominent 
Puritans  were  interested  in  the  scheme,  only 
George  Fenwick  and  his  lovely  redheaded 
lady,  Alice,  ever  came  to  claim  their  share 
of  the  land.  The  Fenwicks"  dream  of  build- 
ing a  manor  house  waa  shattered  by  the  ma- 
rauding Pequots,  while  the  fickle  sandbar  at 
the  river's  mouth  spoiled  their  plan  of  mak- 
ing Saybrook  Point  a  port. 

Finally,  in  1644,  Feowlck  sold  the  fort  to 
the  General  Court  at  Hartford.  The  terms 
required  the  colonists  to  pay  him  twopence 
per  bushel  for  "all  gralne  that  shall  be  ex- 
ported out  of  this  River  lor  ten  years  en- 
sueing"  sixpence  per  hundredweight  for 
"Biskett,"  and  twenty  shillings  for  each  hogs- 
head of  beaver.  Later,  the  terms  were  changed 
to  a  flat  payment  of  180  pounds  annually,  one 
third  In  good  wheat,  one  third  In  peas,  and 
one  third  In  rye  or  barley.  After  Lady  Fen- 
wlck's  death  In  1645  George  Fenwick  returned 
to  England.  But  Lion  Gardiner  bought  an 
Island  off  the  tip  of  tong  Island,  named  it 
after  himself,  and  thus  established  a  manor 
which  has  remained  in  the  Gardiner  family 
to  this  day. 

The  deal  between  Fenwick  and  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford  was  typical  of  the  barter 
system  which  the  Yankees  used  from  the  be- 
ginning along  the  river  highway  and,  in  time, 
refined  to  the  highest  degree.  The  flrat  build- 
ing erected  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parm- 
Ington  and  Connecticut  rivers,  at  Windsor  in 
1633,  was  the  Plymouth  trading  house,  which 
in  prefabricated  form  had  been  transported 
over  water  by  WJlUam  Holmes  from  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts. 

William  Pynchon,  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  first  Englishman  to  estab- 
lish a  thriving  river  trade;  because  of  the 
rapids  at  Enfield  he  built,  in  1636,  a  ware- 
house Just  above  Windsor,  where  he  could 
unload  his  shallops  and  pinnaces  and  move 
the  goods  overland  to  Springfield  or  transfer 
the  cargo  to  fiatboats  poled  by  a  dozen  stout 
men  who,  their  labors  eased  by  ample  con- 
sumption of  West  Indian  kill-devU.  braved 
the  rapids  and  reached  Springfield  by  water. 
Pynchon "s  trade  with  the  Indians  was  mostly 
in  pelts,  which  he  shipped  to  Boston.  In  fact 
beaver  skins  were  such  a  common  medium 
of  exchange  that  when  merchants  struck  the 
first  coins  or  tokens,  long  before  the  Issuance 
of  government  currency,  that  specie  bore  a 
crude  image  of  the  valuable  little  animal  and 
the  coins  were  popularty  called  beavers. 

It  was  not  long  before  Indian  maize,  to- 
bacco, and  other  cropa  were  being  exported, 
not  only  to  Massachusetts  but  after  1650  to 
England  and  the  West  Indies.  Sailing  masters 
found  that  the  voyage  uprlver  was  in  many 
ways  more  hazardous  and  certainly  more 
frustrating  than  the  ocean  passage  to  the 
Indies.  It  usually  took  as  long  to  sail  from 
Saybrook  to  Wethersfleld.  two  weeks,  as  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the  land 
of  rum  and  sugar.  Thare  was  no  dependable 
channel,  there  were  no  markers,  no  cuts 
through  the  sand  bari — and  no  sailing  was 
allowed  on  the  Sabbath;  they  had  to  contend 
against  strong  tidal  currents  and  fickle 
southwest  winds  impeded  by  the  hills.  To 
beat  to  windward  In  such  a  narrow  body  of 
water  was  nigh  Impossible.  Frequently,  a 
vessel  had  to  be  towed  by  the  crew,  who 
carried  a  line  ashore  or  who  "walked"  the 
ship  by  kedglng  an  anchor  upstream.  Captain 
Lord  of  Glastonbury,  in  his  sloop  Speedwell. 


took  twenty-six  days  to  cover  the  ten  miles 
from  Glastonbury  to  Rocky  BUI  and  wrote  In 
his  Journal:  "We  can  neither  warp,  tow,  nor 
sail,  and  I  feare  me  we  never  schalle."  Next 
to  the  big  bar  at  Saybrook,  which  had  only 
six  feet  of  water  over  it,  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  double 
oxbow  bend  at  Wethersfield,  with  Its  180  de- 
gree turns,  which  forced  river  captains  to 
anchor  below  Hartford  for  days  and  weeks 
at  a  time — and,  incidentally,  made  Wethers- 
field the  leading  port  of  the  period.  Nature 
solved  this  problem  in  1698,  when  a  spring 
fiood  almost  straightened  the  course  of 
the  river. 

The  colonists'  dependence  upon  the  river 
as  the  main  artery  of  trade  and  travel  for 
two  centuries  stimulated  the  growth  of  a 
prosperous  shipbuilding  industry.  The  first 
ship  was  launched  at  Wethersfield  in  1649. 
She  was  the  Tryall,  built  by  Thomas  Dem- 
ing,  whose  yard  was  to  keep  busy  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  1700 
small  shipyards  from  Saybrook  to  Windsor 
were  turning  out  vessels  up  to  100  tons.  They 
started  by  copying  the  chunky,  high-pooped 
English  design,  but  soon  turned  to  building 
the  distinctive  river  sloops  with  their  sharply 
raked  masts  and  long  bowsprits  set  at  a  sharp 
angle.  Sometimes  they  were  rigged  with  a 
square  topsail  and  topgallant  and  carried  an 
enormous  square  foresail  to  run  before  the 
wind. 

Although  seaworthy,  the  river  sloops  were 
hard  to  handle.  Even  so,  often  sailed  by  only 
a  man  and  a  boy,  and  with  livestock  on  deck, 
they  made  regular  trips  to  the  Caribbean, 
where  they  cruised  from  Island  to  island, 
bartering  Connecticut  produce.  They  then  re- 
turned to  river  wharves,  where  they  became 
floating  stores.  Advertising  their  wares  in  the 
Courant,  the  owners  offered  to  exchange  them 
for  salt  pork,  wheat,  lumber,  tobacco,  onions, 
horses,  and  cloth,  which  they  carried  south 
on  their  next  voyage.  Rum  was  by  far  their 
leading  import,  and  tippling  was  so  preva- 
lent that  an  early  almanac  contained  this 
ditty:  ^' 

"111  husbands  now  in  taverns  sit 
And  spend  more  money  than  they  git. 
Calling  for  drink,  and  drinking  greedy 
Tho  many  of  them  poor  and  needy — " 

While  their  sloops  were  venturing  to  dis- 
tant horizons,  the  colonists  had  to  find  ways 
of  crossing  the  river  Itself  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  dally  tasks.  There  was  no  bridge 
until  1808.  Cable-operated  ferries  quickly  ap- 
peared. The  first  was  Blssell's  at  Windsor  In 
1648;  it  was  operated  by  the  family  for  three 
generations.  For  a  while  the  Hartford  ferry 
used  a  horse  on  a  treadmill — enclosed  in  a 
cage  to  prevent  contact  with  passengers— 
which  turned  a  paddlewheel  amidships.  On  a 
1794  map  of  the  state  six  ferries  appear:  as 
many  as  fifteen  existed  from  time  to  time, 
including  private  ones  like  that  of  gunmaker 
Sam  Colt  (the  largest  employer  on  the  river), 
which  transported  employees  from  the  Colt 
armory  across  to  East  Hartford.  (There  are 
still  two  ferries  In  operation.)  The  Chester- 
to-Hadlyme  ferry  was  originally  a  sailboat 
belonging  to  a  man  named  Warner,  who  pre- 
sented It  to  his  son  as  a  wedding  present  with 
the  stipulation  that  if  he  earned  more  than 
thirty  dollars  a  year  In  tolls,  the  excess  must 
be  returned  to  his  father.  When  a  traveler 
wished  to  cross  there,  he  blew  on  a  tin  horn 
attached  to  a  large  maple  tree  near  the  land- 
ing. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
shipbuilding  on  the  river  had  reached  its 
peak,  and  it  continued  to  prosper  almost 
without  interruption  for  another  hundred 
years,  despite  two  wars  and  the  Introduction 
of  competing  forms  of  transportation.  Over 
seventy  vessels,  locally  built  and  owned,  and 
employing  nearly  500  men  in  their  crews, 
were  in  service  in  the  mld-seventeen-hun- 
dreds.  Haddam  had  "nine  great  shlppes"  on 
her  ways  at  one  time,  Essex  thirty.  At  this 
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time  the  sloops  were  giving  way  to  larger 
craft  like  the  new  schooners  and  brigs.  An 
English  officer  visiting  Hartford  In  1764 
wrote  In  his  Journal:  "Here  they  build  vessels, 
for  the  Lumber  Trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
from  100  to  160  tons,  and  float  them  down 
in  Freshes,  in  Spring  and  Fall."  When  the 
Revolution  came,  the  town  of  Essex  gave  the 
colonies  their  first  homemade  warship,  the 
24-gun  Oliver  Cromwell,  built  by  Uriah  Hay- 
den.  Her  twelve-foot  draft  made  her  the  larg- 
est craft  to  cross  the  Saybrook  bar,  and  be- 
fore being  captured  by  the  British  three  years 
later  she  succeeded  in  taking  nine  prizes. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Connecticut 
navy  comprised  thirteen  vessels.  In  addition 
to  nearly  three  hundred  commissioned  pri- 
vateers. The  river  itself  was  defended  by  the 
fort  at  Old  Saybrook.  with  a  battery  of  six 
guns  and  a  twenty-man  garrison. 

After  the  victory  of  the  colonies,  river 
rommerce  revived.  The  increasingly  larger 
and  heavier  ships  plying  the  Connecticut 
forced  merchants  to  do  something  about  the 
miln  obstswle  to  more  profitable  cargoes — 
the  lack  of  a  dependable  channel  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  mouth.  In  1773  the  first  real  move 
to  Improve  navigation  had  been  made  by  the 
assembly  when,  goaded  by  the  Hartford  mer- 
chant Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  it  had  voted  to 
raise  money  by  lottery  for  marking  the  Say- 
brook bar.  Still,  the  average  depth  was  less 
than  six  feet.  In  1784  one  of  Wad^worth's 
captains  advised  him  that  he  had  brought 
a  load  of  salt  to  New  London  and  there  en- 
g,T?cd  two  bmall  craft  to  carry  about  a  thou- 
sand bushels  to  Hartford,  and  he  hoped  this 
act'on  would  "lighten  ship  so  she  will  go 
over  Saybrook  Bar  with  a  common  Tide." 
Even  at  high  tide  loaded  sloops  and  schoo- 
ners could  not  reach  Hartford  under  sail.  At 
great  expense  and  delay  It  was  often  neces- 
fary  to  warp  them  across  the  sand  bars  or 
unload  their  cargoes  Into  lighters  below 
Mlddletown.  As  a  result  of  Wadworth's  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature,  the  Union  Company 
was  chartered  In  1800  to  deepen  the  river 
bed  below  Hartford,  to  construct  wharves, 
and  to  collect  tolls  to  pay  for.  the  improve- 
ments. : 

The  War  of  1812.  highly  unpopular  In  New 
England,  brought  about  a  coastal  blockade 
and  caused  the  Connecticut  River  merchants 
severe  hardships.  During  the  conflict  Eng- 
ILsh  men-of-war  boldly  Invaded  the  river. 
set  Are  to  Essex,  and  burned Ntwenty-three 
ships.  To  reduce  their  risks,  the  Hartford 
merchants  entered  into  partnerships,  tak- 
ing shares  In  various  vessels  and  adventures. 
There  was  even  Joint  underwriting  of  ship 
Insurance,  at  5'/,  or  6  per  cent  Intereit,  with 
Individual  liability  commonly  limited  to  100 
pounds.  These  experiences  were  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  Hartford  a  world  In- 
surance capital. 

The  river  merchants  were  the  center  of  the 
power  structure  of  this  period:  they  made  up 
what  Vernon  Parrlngton  called  "a  small, 
interlocking  directorate  [that]  controlled  re- 
ligion, business,  and  politics."  Staunch  Fed- 
eralists, good  Congregatlonallsts.  they  were 
the  bulwark  of  a  social  system  that  did  not 
change  until  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Their 
fortures.  based  In  most  Instances  on  smaller 
ships,  were  not  as  Impressive  as  those  of  the 
great  Massachusetts  shipping  moguls  with 
their  ocean  ports:  but  In  proportion  to  the 
total  population  of  the  colony  there  were 
more  shipping  fortunes.  Called  the  "river 
gods,"  these  shipowners  and  merchants  sup- 
plied the  American  armies  of  several  wars, 
helping  to  make  Connecticut  famous  as  the 
arsenal  of  the  nation. 

A  new  era  arrived  suddenly  for  the  Con- 
necticut In  1816,  when  the  steamboat  Fulton 
churned  uprlver  between  the  scows  and 
sloops  cluttering  the  channel  and  docked  In 
Hartford  for  thousands  to  see.  Rigged  as  a 
sloop.  In  case  sales  were  needed — as  indeed 
they  often  were — she  made  a  dreadful  din 
with  her  wood-fired  engine,  which  gave  off 
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sharp,  staccato  blasts  of  steam.  The  Courant 
enthused:  "Indeed  It  Is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  anything  If  its  Kind  can  ex- 
ceed her,  in  elegance  and  convenience."  She 
was  designed  by  Robert  Fulton,  the  man 
popularly  acknowledged  to  be  the  Inventor 
of  the  steamboat,  despite  the  fact  that  John 
Pitch,  a  native  of  Windsor  who  died  by  his 
own  hand  In  penury,  had  successfully  used 
steam  to  propel  vessels  seventeen  years  before 
Pulton.  "The  day  will  come,"  Pitch  had 
prophesied,  "when  some  more  powerful  man 
will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention 
but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch 
can  do  anything  worthy  of  attention." 

Four  years  after  the  Fulton's  debut  a 
steamboat  was  launched  at  Hartford  and 
functioned  as  a  towboat  along  the  river. 
There  quickly  followed  regular  steamboat 
service  thrice  weekly  on  the  Enterprise  of 
Captain  James  Pitkin,  who  advertised  that 
p>aesengerB  could  be  landed  "at  any  place  on 
the  river  at  their  pleasure."  The  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, In  1824,  was  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  "floating  palaces"  that  cruised  the  river 
in  the  next  half  century.  Built  by  the  Con- 
necticut Steam  Boat  Company,  she  was  112 
feet  long,  24  feet  in  beam,  had  an  eight-foot 
draft,  and  weighed  nearly  230  tons.  Her  44- 
horsepower  engine  enabled  her  to  average 
eight  knots.  Sleeping  62  persons  and  carrying 
400  passengers,  at  five  dollars  a  piece,  she 
made  three  trips  a  week  between  Hartford 
and  New  York,  the  approximately  140-mne 
voyage  sometimes  taking  as  little  as  eighteen 
hours.  This  same  year,  "amidst  the  salute 
of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  thousands  of 
gratified  and  grateful  spectators."  the  aged 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  left  Hartford  aboard 
her  during  his  last,  triumphal  visit  to 
America. 

Travel  on  the  early  slde-wheelers,  with 
their  crude  cross-head  engines  and  unde- 
pendable  copper  boilers,  was  at  best  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking.  Three  years  later,  when 
In  the  sound  about  four  miles  from  Saybrook 
light  at  seven  thirty  in  the  evening,  the 
Oliver  Ellsworth'B  boiler  exploded,  and  the 
steam  injured  several  persons  and  killed  a 
fireman.  She  managed  to  sail  Into  Saybrook, 
whence  an  excited  postrider  galloped  to  Hart- 
ford, burst  in  upon  the  legislature  sitting  in 
the  old  statehouse,  and  shouted :  "The  Eliver 
Ollsworth  .  .  .  biled  her  buster!"  Not  long 
after,  the  New  England  blew  up  at  Essex, 
killing  or  maiming  fifteen  out  of  seventy 
people  aboard.  Despite  these  disasters,  the 
number  of  steamboats  on  the  river  Increased 
sharply  after  1840.  River  traffic,  although 
the  r.iilro.^d  whistle  was  already  sounding  Its 
death  knell,  was  then  at  Its  peak,  and  three 
competing  steamboat  lines  served  New  York. 
In  1846  there  were  over  2,000  arrivals  and 
departures  of  sail  and  steam  vessel  at  Hart- 
ford's twenty-odd  wharves,  even  though  the 
town's  population  was  barely  13,000. 

In  the  1820'6  the  Enfield  rapids  limited 
traffic  above  Hartford  to  fiatboats  carrying 
less  than  ten  tons,  and  Hartford's  merchants 
were  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  river  for  trade  north- 
ward with  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  Further,  their  business  was 
threatened  by  the  granting  of  a  charter, 
in  1822,  to  a  New  Haven  group  to  build  the 
FarnUngton  Canal,  paralleling  the  river  route. 
The  ditch,  which  was  actually  built  (and  is 
now  a  weed-grown  freight  railroad  tracks, 
headed  north,  bypassing  all  the  river  jwrts 
some  mUes  to  the  west,  and  finally  Joined  the 
Connecticut  at  Northampton.  Massachusetts. 
In  1824  the  Hartford  Interests  formed  the 
Connecticut  River  Company  and  obtained 
a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  up- 
stream navigation  above  Hartford.  Eager  to 
demonstrate  that  the  river  was  far  superior  to 
the  canal  for  economical  trarsportatlon,  they 
8t  once  decided  to  prove  It  with  a  steamboat. 
In  mid-November  of  1826  a  stern-wheeler 
called  the  Barnet,  only  seventy-five  feet  long 
and  drawing  less  than  two  feet,  arrived  at 


Hartford,  having  been  towed  from  New  York. 
She  was  to  cause  a  tremendous  sensation.  It 
was  reported  that  one  man  followed  her  some 
distance  along  the  shore  and  exulted  that  the 
boat  went  Just  as  fast  as  he  could  walk. 
Fearing  the  river  would  soon  freeze,  her  own- 
ers wasted  no  time.  Leaving  Hartford  Novem- 
ber 17,  she  reached  Warehouse  Point,  site  of 
Pynchon's  warehouse,  where  the  larger  scows 
still  unloaded  their  cargoes;  her  first  attempt 
to  climb  the  rapids  faUed.  Two  days  later, 
with  a  scow  lashed  to  each  side  and  manned 
by  thirty  f  allsmen  with  poles,  she  succeeded, 
and  at  Springfield  "twice  24  guns  announced 
and  welcomed  her  arrival.  .  .  ."  At  every 
stop  during  the  two-week  trip  she  was  met 
with  cheers  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  Most  of 
the  country  folk  had  never  seen  a  steamboat 
before.  At  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont — the  north- 
ern terminus  of  her  trip — a  banquet  was 
tendered  the  crew  and  effusive  toasts  were 
drunk:  "Connecticut  Rlver-=-De8tlned  yet  to 
be  the  patroness  of  enterprise,  and  to  bear 
upon  her  bosom  the  golden  fieece  of  indus- 
try," and  "The  grand  highway  from  Canada 
to  the  seaboard.  Give  us  steam!"  Her  backers 
were  ecstatic.  For  the  first  time  a  steamboat 
had  ascended  200  miles  above  the  tidewaters 
of  the  river  at  the  marvelous  speed  of  six 
mUee  i}er  hour  eigalnst  current  and  head 
wind. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  merchants  proceeded 
with  the  building  of  the  Enfield  canal,  a  eix- 
mile-long,  seventy-foot-wlde  ditch  to  'get 
around  those  rapids,  deep  enough  to  accom- 
modate large  fiatboats  eind  steamboats  up  to 
seventy-five  tons.  (In  1795,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  caned  at  South  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  bypass  the  Hadley  Falls,  the 
Connecticut  had  become  the  first  river  In  the 
United  States  to  be  so  improved.!  Four  hun- 
dred Irishmen  arrived  as  workmen,  their 
worldly  goods  tied  In  red  bandannas,  and  in 
1829  the  Enfield  canal  opened  to  traffic. 
Fifteen  boats  passed  through  the  first  day. 
Including  Thomas  Blanchard's  new  stern- 
wheeler  Vermont.  Soon  stern-wheelers  were 
chugging  daily  between  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field, going  up  though  the  canal  and  down 
over  the  rapids.  Tolls  were  one  dollar  per  pas- 
senger and  fifty  cen^  per  ton  of  freight.  In 
February  of  1842,  Charles  Dickens  made  a 
downstream  trip  in  the  Massarhusetts,  which 
he  described  as  having-^aljout  half  a  pony 
power."  Actually,  it  was  neari^wenty.  In  his 
American  Notes,  he  wrote:  \ 

"Fortunately,  however,  the  wlrtter  having 
been  unusually  mild,  the  Connecticut  River 
was  'open,'  or  In  other  words,  nj6t  frozen. 
The  captain  of  a  small  steamboftt  was  go- 
ing to  make  his  first  trip  for  the' season  that 
day  (the  second  February  trip,  I  believe, 
within  the  memory  of  man).  .  .  .  Mr.  Paap, 
the  celebrated  Dwarf,  might  have  lived  and 
died  happly  In  the  cabin,  which  was  filled 
with  common  sash-windows  like  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house.  .  .  .  But  even  in  this  cham- 
ber there  was  a  rocklng-chalr.  It  would  be 
lmf>06slble  to  get  on  anywhere.  In  America, 
without  a  rocklng-chalr.  ...  I  may  state 
that  we  all  kept  the  middle  of  the  dec^les^^ 
the  boat  should  unexpectedly  tip  over.  .  .  .  • 
The  river  was  tvdl  of  fioatlng  blocks  of  Ice, 
which  were  constantly  crunching  and  crack- . 
Ing  under  xis:  and  the  depth  of  water  .  /. 
did  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
necticut River  Is  a  fine  stream;  and  the  banks 
in  sununer-time  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
beautiful." 

Dickens  was  less  enamored  of  the  lending 
citizens  of  Hartford  whom  he  met  upon  ar- 
rival: "Too  much  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit 
exists  in  these  parts  to  th^..  present  hour; 
but  its  Influence  has  not  tended,  that  I 
know,  to  make  the  people  less  hard  In  their 
bargains,  or  more  equal  in  their  dealings." 

Two  years  after  his  voyage  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  between  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field signalled  the  eventual  end  of  the  boom 
days  for  both  the  upper  river  and  the  steam- 
boats which  used  it.  But  the  Enfield  canal 
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■tUl  bad  Its  uMs;  It  vaa  oonyerted  to  a  soxirce 
(tf  power  for  the  paper  and  textile  companies 
springing  up  along  the  river.  Eren  today  Its 
four  locks  are  operable,  'and  powerboats  go 
Uuough  them  to  return  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  at  the  start  of  each  yachting 
season.  On  the  lower  river,  between  Hartford 
and  the  sound,  however,  travel  only  Increased. 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  river 
steamers  were  transporting  more  than  ordi- 
nary passengers  and  goods.  With  aboUtlonlst 
sentiment  strong  In  New  England,  many  a 
shipowner,  like  Jesse  O.  Baldwin  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  found  room  on  his  vessel 
for  runaway  slaves  and  thereby  made  the 
river  a  link  In  the  undergroxmd  railroad. 
Steamboats  bringing  southern  cotton  to 
Connecticut  mills  not  Infrequently  carried 
fugitives,  and  Old  Lyme  was  an  active  under- 
ground railroad  center.  In  Hartford  the  most 
prominent  abolitionist  was  Francis  OlUette, 
a  United  States  senator  and  father  of  the 
famous  actor  William  QUlette.  At  his  Nook 
Farm,  which  later  became  the  focus  of  the 
City's  InteUectual  life  and  where  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Jo- 
seph Hawley,  and  Mark  Twain  were  to  live, 
Gillette  gave  food  and  shelter  to  dark-skinned 
travellers  who  came  and  went  In  secrecy. 
The  slave  trade  never  played  a  significant 
role  In  Connecticut's  economy.  In  1784  the 
legislature  had  provided  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  6.600  slaves  then  In  the  state: 
by  1830,  there  were  only  23  slaves  left  out  of 
a  Negro  population  of  some  8,000.  and  In  1848 
the  legislature  abolished  slavery. 

After  the  ClvU  War,  thanks  to  the  excel- 
lent steamboat  service,  the  river  developed 
Into  a  popular  resort  area  for  the  carriage 
trade  of  New  York  City.  The  Haddams  In 
partlciilar  attracted  simmier  visitors.  At  East 
Haddam  was  Ooodspeed's  Hotel,  one  of  the 
many  enterprises  of  an  unusual  Yankee  fire- 
ball by  the  name  of  William  Ooodspeed,  who 
was,  besides  being  a  hotel -keeper,  a  success- 
ful shipbuilder,  merchant,  and  banker.  To 
capture  and  hold  the  tourists  arriving  by 
steamboat  at  his  hotel,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  opera  house  ornately  decorated  In  the 
manner  of  a  steamer  saloon.  Finished  in  1877. 
Ooodspeed's  Opera  House  was  an  instant 
success.  Entire  shows  were  brought  from 
Broadway  often  for  a  one-night  stand.  Josh 
Billings,  Bloodgood's  Minstrels,  and  orators 
of  note,  such  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  all 
played  Ooodspeed's.  The  large  drop  curtain 
depicted  the  steamer  State  of  New  York — 
the  last  and  most  elegant  of  the  slde-wheel- 
ers — passing  below  East  Haddam.  Ironically, 
in  1881  the  State  of  New  York  struck  a  hid- 
den mag  and  was  beached  with  a  big  hole 
in  her  bottom  at  almost  the  identical  spot 
shown  on  the  curtain.  A  promoter  at  heart, 
Ooodspeed  was  more  than  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  raced  to  the  balcony  of  the  Opera 
House  which  overlooked  the  river  and  In- 
structed the  captain  of  the  ferryboat  Good- 
speed  to  bring  the  ISO  passengers  to  see  the 
show  at  his  expense  and  to  spend  the  night 
at  his  hotel.  It  is  said  that  the  next  day  he 
offered  a  twin  bill :  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  at  the 
Opera  House  and  a  visit  to  the  wrecked 
steamer.  Her  wreck  forced  the  Hartford  & 
New  York  Steamboat  Company  Into  receiv- 
ership, and  from  then  on,  in  diminishing 
numbers  and  elegance,  the  eteamboat  con- 
tinued to  fight  a  loelng  battle  against  the 
railroad  and  the  highway,  until  the  Hartford 
made  Its  last  trip  during  the  early  1930's. 
Ooodspeed's  Opera  House  has  recently  been 
beautifully  restored,  and  operates  as  a  the- 
atre, but  the  great  passenger  steamers  whis- 
tle up  no  more. 

The  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  on 
tlie  Connecticut,  as  on  many  Amertca'b  riv- 
ers, was  memorable  mainly  for  a  series  of 
dlsastrotis  floods.  In  November.  1937,  a  gre'at 
flood  swept  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
ttam  Vermont,  killing  some  twenty-one  peo- 
ple and  causing  a  property  loss  estimated  at 
fifteen  million  dollars.  Another  terrible  flood 


hit  the  valley  In  March  of  1936,  when  eleven 
lives  were  lost  and  more  than  thlrty-flve  mil- 
lion dollars  in  property  was  destroyed.  This 
finally  led  to  a  public  outcry  for  flood-con- 
trol dams  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  many  of  these  have  now  been  con- 
structed. The  hurricane  of  1938  struck  the 
valley  particularly  hard.  New  England  had 
not  had  a  hurricane  since  1815,  and  advance 
warnings  were  few.  The  river  rose,  covering 
highways  and  railroads,  and  the  high  winds 
denuded  the  towns  of  the  valley  of  most  of 
their  trees. 

Today,  beneath  the  fine  new  skyline  at 
Hartford  and  through  a  maze  of  superhigh- 
ways, the  river  runs  almost  forgotten.  Here 
no  docks  remain,  only  a  few  old  pilings  and 
V  bulkheads  that  give  mute  teatlmony  to  what 
used  to  be,  and  the  dikes  shut  out  any  view 
of  the  stream  itself.  Worse  than  man's  neglect 
of  the  river  has  been  his  abuse  of  it,  especially 
of  this  upper  section,  where  the  tide  la  almost 
imperceptible,  and  where  no  cleansing  salt 
water  sweeps  in  from  ocean  and  sound.  The 
Connecticut  has  earned  the  unsavory  reputa- 
tion of  being  dirty,  smel^,  and  unfit  for  man, 
fish,  or  bird.  Concern  over  the  river's  condi- 
tion waa  expressed  as  early  as  1884  by  J.  B. 
Olcott  of  South  Manchester,  who  wrote:  "A 
land  with  its  rivers  running  filth  Instead  of 
'  pure  water,  is  like  a  body  with  Its  veins  run- 
ing  filth  instead  of  pure  blood  .  .  .  Hartford 
sits  nervously  in  the  lap  of  what  was  once  one 
of  the  fairest  and  sweetest,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  filthiest  valleys  in  the  world."  Neverthe- 
less the  Connecticut  Is  itlll  vital  to  agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and  power.  Along  Its  banks 
Yankee  farmers  produce  thirty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  shade-grown  and  broadleaf 
cigar  tobacco  annually,  while  factories  \ise 
millions  of  gallons  of  the  river  daily  for  cool- 
Ing  and  processing. 

Surprisingly,  the  old  Valley  Railroad  still 
serves  river  industry  also;  twice  a  week  It 
runs  from  Middletown  to  Essex  though  the 
bed  of  the  single  track  has  become  so  biunpy 
that  the  maximum  speed  limit  has  been  cut 
to  twenty  miles  per  hour.  But  the  panorama 
from  the  dlesel  cab  of  the  little  freight  train, 
as  It  rumbles  along  close  to  the  river,  is 
breathtaking.  Below  a  feldspar  quarry  and  a 
power  station  is  a  lonely  stretch  of  woodland 
and  hills  .that  seems  to  have  changed  little 
since  Block  sailed  by.  The  train  cuts  its  way 
through  the  branches  and  brush  on  either 
side,  occasionally  scaring  a  partridge  or  rab- 
bit, whistles  by  the  deserted  private  crossings, 
and  passes  summer  cottages  facing  the  river, 
marinas,  and  boat-launching  ramps.  At  the 
stops  there  are  none  to  greet  the  train,  there 
is  no  buEtle  of  activity,  only  a  car  or  two  to 
drop  off  or  pick  up.  The  ride  seems  to  lead 
one  right  back  into  the  past. 

More  essential  to  Connecticut  industry 
than  the  railroad  is  the  river  highway  itself, 
and  the  tugboats,  barges,  and  tankers  that 
ply  It  year  round,  carrying  three  million  tons 
of  cargo  upriver  annually,  more  than  half 
of  it  oil.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
maintains  a  fifteen-foot  channel  from  Old 
Saybrook  to  Hartford,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
sees  to  It  that  over  100  navigation  lights  are 
kept  In  working  order.  Including — since 
1839 — the  ssntlnel  guarding  the  mouth.  In 
winter,  the  Coast  Guard  also  keepe  the  chan- 
nel open,  using  100-foot  tugs  that  can  easily 
slice  through  two  feet  of  lee. 

With  tens  of  thousands  of  pleasure  craft 
now  registered,  and  hosting  recognized  as 
the  Number  One  family  sport,  the  river  Is 
fast  becbmlng  a  gr;at  and  noisy  recreation 
highway.  Numerous  public  launching  sites, 
yacht  clubs,  marinas,  small  shipyards,  and 
state  parks  dot  the  lower  river,  mostly  below 
Middletown,  where  the  water  Is  saltier  and 
a  little  cleaner.  Army  engineers  are  debating 
opening  up  the  Connecticut  above  Hartford 
by  dredging  a  channel  for  small  boats  all 
the  way  to  Holyoke.  At  the  same  time,  the 
water  resources  of  the  entire  basin  are  being 
studied  by  the  federal  government  to  con- 


sider Its  recreational  future  and  the  posl- 
blllty  of  preserving  It  as  a  unique  kind  of 
national  park.  Thus,  despite  the  pollution 
and  other  changes,  in  many  ways  the  river 
is  being  used  for  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  yesteryear.  Over  100,000  shad  a  year  are 
still  caught  in  the  Connecticut,  college  crews 
race  at  Hartford,  and  dlesel  excursion  boats 
cruise  dally  in  good  weather  between  Hart- 
ford and  Middletown  or  give  sightseers  a 
peek  at  the  lotus  lilies  of  Selden's  Creek 
Just  above  Brockway's  Landing  and  at  the 
bygone  splendor  of  the  Haddams,  where  the 
picturesque  castle  of  William  Gillette  sits 
atop  the  hill  known  as  the  Seventh  Sister. 
Gliding  past,  one  can  almost  hear  again  the 
cry  of  the  bosun  on  the  steamboat  creeping 
upriver,  calling  out  the  landings:  "Hadlyme, 
Haddam,  North  Haddam,  East  Haddam,  Mid- 
dle Haddam,  Wish  the  devU  had  "em I" 

Between  Essex  and  the  entrance  the 
marshes  remain  a  naturalist's  paradise,  even 
though  the  onslaught  of  civilization  has 
reduced  them  to  two  thirds  of  their  former 
size.  Here,  on  land  washed  twice  a  day  by 
salty  tides,  muskrats  scamper  through  walst- 
hlgh  grasses  and  bulrushes:  sandpipers  poke 
about  in  search  of  Insects:  and  wild  duck 
and  heron  and  osprey  make  their  seasonal 
visits.  Slip  down  In  a  sailboat  past  the 
marshes,  the  little  towns,  and  the  neat  light- 
houses, and  you  are  In  Liong  Island  Sound, 
still  pulsing  with  the  same  currents  that 
carried  In  Adrlaen  Block  over  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago.  What  vast  changes  all 
that  time  has  seen ! 

{Ellatcorth  S.  Grant,  a  Hartford  business- 
man and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  gover- 
nor's Clean  Water  Task  Force.  He  sails  the 
river  and  in  the  summer  lives  at  its  very 
mouth,  at  Fenurtck.) 


MEDICARE  HELPFUL  TO  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA CmZENS— LUTHER  R. 
JONES,  NEWSPAPERMAN  AND 
FORMER  STATE  SENATOR,  RE- 
COVERING FROM  STROKE— HOS- 
PITAL AND  DOCTOR  BILLS  LARGE- 
LY PAID  BY  MEDICARE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  which  provided  for  medi- 
care, I  am  always  gratified  to  read  of 
senior  citizens  being  helped  by  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

Luther  R,  Jones,  a  longrtlme  friend  and 
highly  respected  newspaperman  In 
Madison,  W.  Va.,  suffered  a  crippling 
stroke  at  Christmas  last  year.  He  is  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  and  his  medical 
bills  are  being  paid  largely  by  medicare. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  older  citi- 
zens do  not  lose  life  savings,  or  become 
financial  burdens  to  relatives,  through 
illness,  if  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
medicare. 

The  Sunday  Gazette-Mall,  Charleston. 
W  Va..  in  its  May  21  issue,  featured  an 
article  on  medicare  and  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
Eis  follows: 

Medicine:   Forker  Statk  Sxnatok  om  Path 

TO  Recovery 

(By   Edward   Peeks) 

Madison. — A  former  state  senator  and 
Boone  County  publisher  is  maldng  a  come- 
back after  suffering  a  crippling  stroke  last 
December. 

"I  hope  to  get  back  to  writing  editorials 
and  back  on  the  golf  course  before  the  end 
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of  summer,"  said  Luther  R.  Jones  of  Madi- 
son, who  helped  his  father,  M.  L.,  start  the 
weekly  Coal  Valley  News  in  1924. 

"About  that  time  I  changed  political  par- 
ties, from  Republican  to  ISemocrat."  he  re- 
called. "I  have  been  a  Democrat  ever  since." 

Jones,  who  will  be  75  June  10,  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  He 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Barron  In  1961  and 
reappointed  by  Gov.  Smith  in  1964. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
from  Boone  County  in  1916.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Army  during  World  War  I  and  attained 
the  rank  of  sergeant. 

In  1933,  Jones  was  the  first  state  senator 
elected  from  the  7th  District  comprising 
Boone,  Xjlncoln  and  Logan  counties.  He  Is  a 
former  mayor  of  Madison. 

He  was  stricken  last  Christmas  and  was 
hospitalized  for  several  weeks.  He  came  out 
of  Marmet  Hospital  March  16  on  crutches, 
but  now  he  walks  with  the  help  of  a  cane. 

"The  Marmet  Hospital  Is  due  a  lot  of  credit 
for  my  Improvement,"  Jones  said  of  special 
medical  treatment  and  extended  nursing  care. 

He  was  transferred  to  Marmet  from  Charl- 
eston Memorial  Hospital,  where  he  spent  12 
days  under  surgical  and  other  medical  treat- 
ment. 

The  combined  hospital  bills  amounted  to 
$2,420.31,  of  which  medicare  paid  $2,011.08. 

"If  we  had  had  to  pay  the  total  hospital 
bill,  we  would  have  been  In  very  bad  financial 
condition,"  Jones  said.  "My  wife  is  now  fig- 
uring up  doctor  bills  as  they  come  in.  Medi- 
care win  help  us  take  care  of  them." 

He  said  of  Mrs.  Jones,  "She  really  takes 
good  care  of  me." 

Their  two  sons — ^Luther  and  Ferris — live 
in  Madison.  Another  son,  Vester.  is  a  federal 
employee  in  China  Lake,  Calif. 

Persons  in  the  Charleston  area  who  have 
received  medicare  benefits  Include  Mrs.  Eva 
Shepherd  of  405 Vi  Jacob  St.  and  Mrs.  Fanny 
Burnette  of  233  Sixth  Ave.,  South  Charleston. 

Mrs.  Burnette.  a  75-year-old  widow,  suf- 
fered a  broken  wrist  last  year. 

"I  wore  a  cast,  but  I  missed  only  one  week 
of  bowling,"  she  recalled. 

Medicare  covered  her  hospital  bill  after  she 
paid  the  $40  deductible.  Other  medical  ex- 
penses came  to  $132.52  of  which  medicare 
paid  988.32. 

Mrs.  Shepherd,  a  widow,  has  a  heart  con- 
dition. She  receives  medical  care  and  nurs- 
ing services  at  home  through  the  Kanawha- 
Charleston  Home  Health  Agency. 

She  is  uncertain  of  her  age,  but  thinks  she 
1*  100.  She  says  she  remembers  when  her 
family  moved  to  Ronceverte  from  Danville, 
Vs.,  after  the  Civil  War. 

"I'm  not  tired  of  living  and  I'm  not  look- 
ing for  a  man,"  Mrs.  Shepherd  said.  "I  Just 
want  to  live  in  my  own  home  and  take  care 
of  myself  until  T  die." 


COATTAILS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  comments  on  the  significance  of 
Michigan's  special  election  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COATTAILS 

In  a  special  legislative  election.  Republican 
Anthony  Llcata  defeated  Democrat  James  P. 
Hoffa,  son  of  the  Teamsters  boss.  In  what  is 
traditionally  a  Democratic  district  in  Detroit. 
Voters  In  the  area  have  consistently  voted 
Democratic  In  both  legislative  and  congres- 
•lonal  elections.  The  only  Republican  who 
bas  scored  consistently  in  the  area  Is  Gov. 
George  Romney. 

In  a  sense  Romney  scored  again  In  this 
week's    election.   He    campslgned    hard    for 


Llcata,  who  Is  a  moderate  like  himself.  After 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  urged  a  Democratic  victory  in  the 
race,  Romney  emphasized  that  his  own  coat- 
tails  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Republican. 
Thus  he  reminds  Republicans  outside  of 
Mlfhlgan  again,  as  he  did  In  1966,  that  he 
no4  only  can  get  votes  for  himself,  but  for 
hlslfellow  Republicans.  Party  functionaries 
consider  this  important  In  a  presidential  can- 
didate, which  Romney  Is. 

The  Republican  victory  has  narrower,  more 
immediate  political  Implications.  Romney's 
tax  reform  plans  have  passed  the  State  Sen- 
ate. In  a  closely  divided  State  House,  Licata's 
support  of  the  Romney  proposals  will  be 
helpful. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  mod- 
em warfare,  however  limited  in  purpose, 
necessarily  affects  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  alike.  Nowhere  in  recent 
times  has  the  validity  of  this  unhappy 
fact  been  more  evident  than  in  South 
Vietnam.  Thousands  of  children  have 
been  left  homeless  and  without  parents 
in  the  crisis  now  gripping  their  country. 

It  is  my  privilege.  Mr.  President,  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
person-to-person,  voluntary  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  terror  and  tragedy  which  has 
befallen  the  children  in  Vietnam. 

Beginning  last  fall  a  nonsectarian, 
nongovernmental  effort  was  organized 
by  Lt.  William  Van  Doren  II.  of  Edlna. 
Minn.,  who  is  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and 
his  fiance,  Susan  Gardner,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Macalester  College,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Together  they  forged  a  link  be- 
tween the  children  of  Can  Tho  and  Mac- 
alester College. 

While  Lieutenant  Van  Doren  and  other 
U.S.  servicemen  worked  with  the  chil- 
dren. Susan  and  her  cochairman.  Carol 
O'Conner.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  another 
Macalester  College  student,  organized  the 
effort  to  provide  the  money  and  supplies 
which  were  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children.  Other  student  members 
of  the  Macalester  committee  are  Sue 
Kuyper,  Huong  Norton,  and  Andy  Sar- 
vls. 

To  date,  through  the  work  and  co- 
operation of  students,  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  over  $3,000  has 
been  raised,  and  large  quantities  of  sup- 
plies have  been  collected. 

Mr.  President,  Can  Tho  is  a  city  of 
about  85,000  people  on  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mekong  River,  at  the  broader  end 
of  an  area  still  considered  the  strongest 
remaining  Vietcong-controlled  portion 
of  South  Vietnam.  Can  Tho  is  the  capital, 
and  the  largest  city  of  the  province. 
Owing  to  its  size  and  location,  it  has 
become  a  vast  refugee  center.  Can  Tho 
has  two  orphanages  jointly  operated  by 
the  Sisters  o*  Charity. 

The  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Van  Doren 
and  his  friends  at  Macalester  symbolize, 
I  believe,  the  identification  of  our  own 
free  people  with  the  orphans  of  Vietnam 
whose  parents  have  been  lost  in  the  fight 
for  that  nation's  liberty. 

Mr.  PresidAit.  the  best  hope  of  every 
nation  rests  with  its  ctiUdren.  I  am, 
therefore,  highly  encouraged  and  deeply 
proud  of  the  interest  and  deep  personal 
concern  for  the  children  of  Can  Tho 


manifested  in  recent  weeks  by  members 
of  the  Macalester  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
describing  tills  effort  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Mac  Weekly,  Apr.  14. 1967] 

Pond  Dbtvx  Bxcxns  Apkh,  17 — ^MAC  Week  To 

Am  Obphans 

(By  Sue  Kuyper) 

Political  Emphasis  Week.  Sno-Week.  Fine 
Arts  Week,  International  Week — aU  have  be- 
come established  traditions  on  the  Mae 
campus.  This  year  another  week  to  be  add- 
ed; appropriately  enough,  it  Is  to  be  called 
MAC  week.  Mac  Aids  the  Children,  formally 
known  as  the  "Mac-Mekong  Project  for  the 
Children  of  Can  Tho,"  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day, April   17. 

Can  Tho.  Maclte  Huong  Norton's  home 
town,  lies  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Me- 
kong River  on  the  Ca  Mau  penlnsiila  In 
South  Vietnam.  Can  Tho.  the  largest  city 
and  capital  of  Phong  Dlnb  province,  has  be- 
come an  area  with  a  steadily  Increasing 
refugee  and  orphan  population.  Over  two 
hundred  orphans  (there  are  as  many  as  110.- 
000  In  South  Vietnam  today)  have  foimd  aid 
at  an  orphanage  In  Can  Tho,  built  by  the 
French  and  run  since  1963  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Aid  to  this  orphanage  is  the  goal  of 
MAC  week. 

The  Can  Tho  Children's  Relief  Fund  was 
begun  imder  Lieutenant  Will  Van  Doren.  a 
former  Maclte  currently  stationed  In  Viet- 
nam, under  whose  Initiative  the  various  mil- 
itary, missionary,  and  orphanage  officials  de- 
cided to  consolidate  their  efforts.  The  Relief 
Fund  Is  represented  at  Mac  by  Susan  Gard- 
ner, a  Mac  senior.  Susan,  as  chairman  of  the 
student  committee  to  aid  the  chUdren  of  Can 
Tho,  has  launched  BIAC  week  In  an  effort  to 
raise  the  one  thousand  dollars  which  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Doren  says  Is  needed  to  properly 
staff  and  equip  the  orphanage. 

MAC  week  will  consist  of  the  efforts  of  at 
least  fourteen  groups  on  campus  to  sponsor 
fund  raising  events.  The  week  Is  sponsored 
by  President  Rice,  Minnesota  Governor  Har- 
old Le  Vander,  Senators  McCarthy  and  Mon- 
dale,  and  Congressional  Representative 
Karth.  Faculty  adviser  is  Al  Currier,  and  the 
student  committee  consists  of  Stisan  Gard- 
ner, Carol  Lee  O'Connor,  Sue  Kuyper,  Huong 
Norton,  and  Andy  Sarvls. 

Events  of  the  week  will  Include: 

Monday:  Miilford  Q.  Sibley  at  NoExlt,  9 
pjn.  ISi.  Sibley  wUl  be  available  for  Infor- 
mal conversation  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
Vietnam. 

Tuesday:  Summit  House  will  have  a  bake 
sale  at  noon  in  the  lower  union. 

Tuesday-Thursday:  Blgelow  Hall's  Wom- 
en's Association  of  Slaves  will  be  available  to 
do  Iromng,  mending,  and  similar  tasks  for 
the  fellows. 

Wednesday:  Dayton  Hall's  "Activity  on  the 
Mall."  A  note  of  mystery  here  because  It  Is 
not  quite  certain  what  It  is  exactly  that  Day- 
ton will  be  doing  on  the  maU. 

Friday:  Kurios  House  will  present  a  pro* 
gram  on  the  orphanage  site,  photos  and  talks 
by  Susan  Gardner  and  Huong  Norton.  Pro- 
ceeds from  refreshments  will  go  to  the 
orphanage. 

Other  organizations  participating  either  by 
way  of  donations  or  activities  stUl  In  the 
planning  stage  Include  Community  Council, 
Doty  HelU,  International  Club,  the  junlcv 
class.  Kirk  Hall.  Dupre  Hall.  YGOP.  and 
Wallace  HaU. 


Encaged  Cottplx  "Adopt"  340  Viet  Oefbaks 
(By  Carol  RoUoff) 

Sue  Gardner  and  BlU  Van  Doren  are  en- 
gaged, and  they  have  340  chUdren. 
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But  tbelr  cblldren  are  Vietnamese  war  or- 
phans, wbom  they've  taken  under  their 
"wings" — she  at  Macalester  college,  and  he  In 
Vietnam. 

It  all  started  when  Susan  Gardner,  a  Mac- 
alester senior  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was 
dressing  for  her  role  as  a  French  cabaret  girl 
at  a  SPAN  (Student  Project  for  Amity  Among 
Nations)  benefit  night  at  Macalester  college. 
"I  decided  to  do  something  about  my  Miss 
Four  Point  (straight- A  average)  Image,"  Sue 
said.  She  dressed  In  black  tights,  used  lots  of 
eye  makeup,  and  wore  a  black  lace  dress. 

That  night,  WlUlam  (BUI)  Van  Doren  n,  a 
former  Bfaclte  home  on  leave  from  army  lan- 
guage training,  paid  to  talk  to  her  during 
the  whole  event. 

Sue  Is  now  heading  a  drive  to  get  money 
and  materials  for  an  orphanage  In  Can  Tho, 
Vietnam,  where  Van  Doren,  now  her  fiance. 
Is  stationed.  Sue  had  "always  loved  kids," 
as  had  Van  Doren.  "The  night  before  he  left 
for  Vietnam,  he  called  me  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  said,  'When  I  get  there,  I  want 
to  do  something  for  the  civilians.' " 

Then  she  quoted  his  Dec.  23,  1966,  letter 
when  he'd  been  In  Vietnam  about  a  month 
and  had  Just  discovered  the  orphanage:  "I 
know  that  I'll  need  your  help,  for  there  Just 
Isn't  enough  stuff  to  be  had  In  Can  Tho  and 
I  can't  get  any  from  Saigon.  So  that  means 
that  In  a  little  while  you  will  receive  an  Im- 
possible list  of  things  to  send  to  the  chil- 
dren. Somehow,  you  will  succeed." 

Sue's  Involvement  with  the  orphans  really 
began  In  January,  Sue  said,  "and  It's  mush- 
roomed since  then."  Its  culmination  Is  the 
week  of  April  17-23  at  Macalester,  when  col- 
lege groups  and  organizations  will  aid  Sue's 
drive  for  money  and  materials. 

Orphan  work  began  for  2d  Lt.  Van  Doren, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Van  Doren, 
4700  Phlox  Lane,  Edlna,  when  he  arrived  In 
Can  Tho  last  December  as  a  member  of  an 
advisory  group  of  the  fourth  army  corps. 

Can  Tho  Is  a  city  of  about  86.000  people 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mekong  river, 
at  the  broader  end  of  an  area  still  considered 
the  strongest  remaining  Viet  Cong-controlled 
portion  of  South  Vietnam.  Can  Tho  Is  the 
capital  of.  and  largest  city  In,  the  province, 
which  Is  estimated  80  per  cent  loyal  to  the 
Saigon  government. 

Because  of  its  size  and  location.  It  became 
a  refugee  center. 

"South  Vietnam  has  officially  registered 
80,000  orphans,"  Sue  said.  "But  unofficial  esti- 
mates range  from  110,000  and  upward.  So 
you  can  understand  that  the  orphanage  Is 
swamped. 

"Somehow,  BlU  just  gravitated  to  the  city's 
two  orpbanagefl,"  Sue  continued.  The  or- 
phanages are  Jointly  run  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic order,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  larger 
building  houses  some  200  "full-time"  or- 
phans, many  of  whom  are  racially  mixed. 
The  smaller  building  services  140  day  resi- 
dents, "part-time"  orphans,  whose  parents 
are  refugees. 

Van  Doren  began  spending  his  lunch  hours, 
off-duty  hours,  and  week  ends  at  the  orphan- 
age. "He  plays  the  piano  and  organ  for  them, 
and  plays  with  them.  Sort  of  a  glorified 
baby-sitter,  I  guess.  Mainly,  he  administers 
tender  loving  care,"  Sue  said. 

Other  Americans  were  Interested  In  the 
orphans,  too— an  army  doctor,  Capt.  James 
Krrico  of  Suffem,  N.T.;  a  French -Canadian 
sergeant,  8gt.  Phlllber  (Papa)  Paquette  of 
the  TJS.  Army;  a  Protestant  chaplain,  Lt.  Col. 
James  Miller;  a  Roman  CathoUc  chaplain. 
Father  Lukoczevskl;  an  AID  doctor.  Dr. 
Herbert  Krohn;  and  a  Protestant  missionary 
couple  who  had  been  In  the  Mekong  delta 
since  1959,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
PendeU. 

"BlU  got  them  together  and  said,  'If  we 
pool  our  efforts,  we  can  do  a  lot  more.' "  Sue 
said.  "So  they  formed  the  Can  Tho  Chil- 
dren's Relief  fund,  a  non-profit,  nondenoml- 
natlonal  charitable  organization."  AU  mem- 


bers devote  free  time — apart  from  other 
duties — to  the  orphans. 

The  group  Is  set  up  with  a  bank  account 
In  San  Francisco,  so  only  committee  mem- 
bers can  withdraw  money  for  the  fund.  Its 
mailing  address  is  to  Van  Doren's  or  Lt.  Col. 
MlUer's  APO  box,  only. 

"This  way  supplies  and  money  can  be 
strictly  controlled,"  Sue  said.  "They  feared 
that  If  suppUes  or  money  were  channeled 
through  Saigon,  they'd  never  see  them." 

Immediate  goal  of  the  conunlttee  (and  of 
the  Macalester  week)  is  (1,000,  to  build  an 
'  addition  to  the  orphanage,  so  more  children 
can  be  taken  off  the  streets. 

"And  they  need  evaporated  milk,"  Sue  said. 
"ChUdren  are  actually  dying  from  starvation. 
And  they  need  iised  baby  bottles,  a  clothes 
dryer  for  the  rainy  season,  and  other 
utensils." 

Besides  having  pathetically  Inadequate 
housing  for  the  orphans,  the  staff  Is  over- 
worked. The  sisters  can  do  little  teaching, 
since  their  time  must  be  spent  In  helping 
the  children  survive.  As  one  of  Van  Doren's 
letters  said:  "We  hope  that,  in  time,  the 
younger  people,  the  children  of  Vietnam, 
can  be  educated.  They  are  the  hope  of  Viet- 
nam. 

"You  can't  Imagine  how  a  country  la 
prostituted  by  war.  These  people  are  back- 
ward, true,  but  proud  of  their  race  and  his- 
tory. Now  an  estimated  350,000  Vlets  have 
been  kUled  so  far,  mostly  men.  Can  you 
imagine  what  that  does  to  the  women?  Then 
what  about  all  the  orphans?  There  Is  not 
enough  money  for  keep,  education,  or  any- 
thing else  for  them.  What  will  happen  to 
them?  Especially  the  imfortunate  ones  that 
are  half  American,  Korean.  Axistrallan,  or 
what  have  you?  Their  plight  is  worst  of  all." 

Since  the  committee's  founding,  Sue  has 
been  their  American  representative.  Cochalr- 
man  with  her  In  the  Macalester  activities  Is 
Carol  O'Connor,  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  doing  photographic  promotion  of  the 
orphanage. 

Since  Sue  began  working  on  th»  orphan 
project,  her  academic  Ufe  has  been  altered. 

"I  used  to  do  nothing  political,  or  active — 
Just  study,"  she  said.  "But  I  think  orphans 
are  more  Important  than  maintaining  my 
grade  point  average."  But  she  admits  that 
she'U  probably  make  her  grade  point  average. 

"This  orphan  work  has  brought  out  some- 
thing in  me  that  I  never  thought  I  had,"  she 
said.  She  has  forced  herself  to  speak  In  pub- 
lic ("I  never  turn  doiwn  a  speaking  engage- 
ment") and  has  learned  to  handle  many 
business  matters. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  war  has  brought 
her  Into  some  pretty  sticky  situations,  she 
said.  "But  these  children  are  hurt  by  both 
sides.  These  children  don't  know  who  hurt 
them — Just  that  they  were  hit  when  a  mine 
went  off.  or  they  were  shot  by  a  soldier,  or 
burned.  People  may  be  against  the  war.  but 
they're  not  against  children. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  the  soldiers  there  really 
wonder  if  they're  doing  any  lasting  good," 
she  said.  "Perhaps  that's  why  they  work  so 
hard  at  the  orphanage.  When  they  leave 
Vietnam,  they  can  feel  that  something  has 
been  accomplished." 

She  quoted  a  letter  from  her  finance — "I'm 
caught  between  the  misery  and  the  beauty 
of  this  planet's  people.  It  is  pathetic — yet 
still/  majestic — how  they  resemble  each 
other — the  farmer  In  ttie  North  Carolina  hills, 
or  Vietnam  rice  paddles,  or  African  bush. 
All  are  similar  In  so  many  ways.  All  are 
wretched,  wonderful,  tragic,  magnificent 
people.  That's  why  I  love  them,  for  there's 
a  lUtle  bit  of  me  In  each  of  them  and  little 
bit  of  each  of  them  In  me." 

Sue's  French  major  has  served  her  in  good 
stead,  for  the  nuns  write  to  her  in  French, 
telling  her  what  they  need.  "Bill  always  has 
to  go   through   Papa   Paquette."  she  said. 

When  Van  Doren  returns  from  Vietnam, 
the  couple  will  adopt  at  least  one  mixed-race 
child  from  Vietnam.  "Bill's  scouting  for  the 


right  one  now."  Sue  said.  The  couple  plan 
to  marry  in  July  In  HawaU. 

Highlight  of  the  Macalester  college  week 
will  be  a  benefit  performance  for  the  orphaai 
AprU  21  of  the  Uppa  Trio  Plus  One  at  No 
Exit,  the  non-alcoholic  night  club  on  the 
campus. 

Sens.  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Walter  Mon- 
dale  have  to  be  honorary  sponsors  of  the 
orphan  work  In  the  U.S.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  and  Gov.  LeVander  have  not  yet 
responded  to  their  Invitations  to  be  honorary 
sponsors. 

Checks  for  the  orphan's  fund  can  be  made 
to:  Can  Tho  ChUdren's  Relief  fund.  Dona- 
tlons  of  articles  may  be  sent  or  brought  un- 
packaged,  to  the  chaplain's  office  at  Mac- 
alester college. 

On    Behalf    or    the    Orphans — Macalestjx 

College  Students  Work  and   Entertain 

To  Am  Orphans  in  VnrrNAM 

The  campus  of  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul, 
recently  was  the  scene  of  a  plano-playlng 
marathon,  a  "slave  market"  in  which  coed8 
did  laundry  and  mending,  a  car  wash,  auc- 
tioned dinners  by  faculty  members  and  other 
like  events.  It  was  all  part  of  student-led 
drive  for  funds  to  aid  South  Vietnam  or- 
phans at  Can  Tho. 

The  Idea  originated  with  a  former  Macal- 
ester student,  Lt.  WllUam  Van  Doren  II  of 
Edlna,  now  serving  in  Vietnam.  He  wrote 
his  fiancee — Susan  Gardner,  Macalester  sen- 
ior from  Milwaukee,  Wis. — and  asked  her  to 
organize  an  on-campus  drive.  She  got  the 
entire  campus  Into  the  act.  Including  all 
seven  Macalester  dormitories.  The  original 
drive  was  to  have  been  for  one  week,  with  a 
goal  of  »1,000,  but  It  went  so  well  that  It 
win  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  term. 
May  29.  The  drive  is  now  open  to  everyone. 
Interested  persons  may  make  contributions 
payable  to  Can  Tho  Children's  Relief  Fund, 
Chaplain's  Office,  Macalester  College  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Van  Doren's  initial  idea  was  to  raise 
enough  money  to  build  an  addition  to  the  or- 
phanage at  Can  Tho,  but  the  Increased 
amount  will  permit  a  larger  addition  with 
more  furnishings  and  equipment.  The  fac- 
ulty raised  MOO.  Including  »36  from  auction- 
ing a  Persian  dinner  for  four  couples  at  the 
home  of  Prof.  Yahya  Armajanl  and  (le  from 
auctioning  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Har- 
vey M.  Rice,  Macalester  president. 

Van  Doren  wrote  from  Vietnam:  "I  would 
like  to  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
Macalester  College  community  for  your  com- 
passion and  generosity.  You  have  made  It 
poeslhle  to  assist  the  orphans  far  beyond 
what  could  otherwise  have  been  done  on 
their  behalf  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  other  college 
community  in  the  country  that  has  been  so 
united  in  any  cause  so  worthy." 


FREE  WORLD  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  State  publishes  what  are 
known  as  Information  Notes.  One  of 
these,  dated  April  1967,  Is  entitled  "Free 
World  Assistance  for  South  ■Vietnam." 
It  begins  with  a  quotation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  follows: 

A  large  majority  of  the  governments  of 
the  free  world  are  sympathetic  to  our  ef- 
forts In  Southeast  Asia  and  would  be  alarmed 
were  they  to  faU. 

The  "Information  Note"  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  its  words,  to  "document  the  im- 
pressive scope  of  the  genuinely  inter- 
national aid  program." 

I  was  interested  in  the  so-called  docu- 
mentation which  referred  to  "more  than 
30  free  nations"  as  participating  in  the 


•free  world  aid  program"  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  "of  these — 30  na- 
tions—13  have  sent  some  500  civilians 
to  work  in  Vietnam."  The  document  then 
lists  what  are  described  as  "the  other 
nations  giving  aid  to  South  Vietnam,"^ 
and  relists  not  only  the  30  free  world 
nations,  but  enough  other  nations  to 
bring  the  total  number  to  36. 

Being  interested  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  Information  contained  In  this  Gov- 
ernment-published "Information  Notes," 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
Information  as  to  the  dollar  aid  to.  South 
Vietnam  being  given  by  each  of  the 
nations  listed  and  received  in  reply  a 
most  revealing  communication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presl- 
ent,  that  my  letter  of  May  4,  1967,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Macomber's  reply  of  May  15,  with 
its  enclosure,  and  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lication at  issue,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
letters  and  the  pertinent  portions  of  the 
paragraph  speak  for  themselves.  I  do, 
hDwever,  wish  to  note  one  point.  The 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment publication,  which  are  reprinted 
here,  are  clearly  designed  to  leave  the 
reader  with  the  Impression  that  the  na- 
tions listed  support  the  United  States' 
Vietnam  policy.  France,  Pakistan,  Cana- 
da, and  other  nations  may  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  themselves  so  portrayed. 
Both  France  and  Pakistan,  fellow  mem- 
bers of  SEATO,  have  left  no  doubt  about 
their  objections  to  our  policy.  Canada, 
an  impartial  member  of  the  Internation- 
al Control  Commission,  should  be  em- 
barrassed to  be  lumped  with  Korea, 
Thailand,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
as  an  implied  supporter  of  the  military 
efTort  in  Vietnam.  This  type  of  propa- 
ganda is  not  likely  to  enhance  Can- 
ada's influence  with  North  Vietnam  as  a 
peacemaker. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mtelfading 
items  of  supposedly  factual  inf&rihation 
I  have  seen  put  out  by  our  Gove^jment 
in  many  years.  The  public  is  confused 
enough  about  this  complex,  bloody  con- 
flict without  being  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  distortion  of  the  facts. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fin.BRlGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  3 
concerning  other  nations'  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  the  dollar 
value  of  aid  provided  by  the  thirty-six  coun- 
tries listed  in  the  Department's  Information 
Note  on  Free  World  Assistance  to  Vlet-Nam, 
I  enclose  a  table  of  the  estimated  value  of 
commodity  assistance  and  relief  supplies 
from  these  countries.  It  Is  based  on  Infor- 
mation from  our  Mission  In  Saigon  which 
shows  the  value  of  this  aid  for  the  period  of 
June  1064  through  December  1866.  Of  the 
total  value  of  nearly  27  million  dollars,  ap- 
proximately 17  million  doUars  were  con- 
tributed in  1966.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
assign  a  valuation  to  these  nations'  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  supporting  about  600  non- 
V.a.  civilians  and  66,000  non-tJ.S.  military 


free  world  personnel  serving  in  Vlet-Nam  or 
to  the  cost  of  some  3,000  scholarships  granted 
by  foreign  governments  to  Vietnamese  for 
study  or  training  abroad  during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  yovtr  question  about  the 
flood  relief  assistance  provided  by  Ireland, 
Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway,  we  list  this  aid 
as  well  as  that  of  Prance  and  Switzerland  In 
a  separate  category  from  the  Free  World  As- 
sistance Program.  As  Is  explicitly  noted  In 
the  Information  Note  we  do  not  construe  this 
aid  as  representing  political  support  by  the 
governments  concerned  for  the  free  world 
effort  In  Vlet-Nam.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  one  would  be  Justified  in  construing  this 
humanitarian  assistance  as  representing  any 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  Vlet-Nam. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.i.iAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Summary  of  material  free  world  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  June  1964  through  December 
19S6 

(Value  in  tbousaods  of  U.S.  dollais] 


Contributor  nation 

Com- 
modity 

Bid' 

Relief 

aid' 

Total 

Free  world  assistance  pro- 
gram: 
Argentina 

290 
S,77» 

'225" 
12 
13 
IS 
31 
26 

2 

875 

15 

8 
10 

200 

290 

Australia 

6,004 
12 

Belgium. 

Braiil 

70 
i.eos 

744 

83 

Canada  . 

1  923 

China  

775 

Denmark  .^. 

26 

Ecuador 

2 

Germany  .. 

11,010 

11,885 
15 

Orcece 

Guatemala. ,. 

g 

UoDdunis 

10 

Iran  .   .   ...  ........ 

200 

250 

2,050 

2tX) 

Italy             .       .  .. 

250 

Japan 

Korea 

2,250 

Laos 

Liberia 

6 
50 
20 
10 

3 
56 

n 

2 
M 

6 

50 

Luxoitibourg 

20 

.Malaysia... 

10 

Nrllierlands 

700 
639 

703 

.Now  Zealand.. 

695 

I'hilippines... 

11 

Spain 

'> 

Thailand 

94 

Tunisia 

Turkey    

2 

227 

22 

2 

I  nited  Kingdom 

38T 

614 

100 

1U() 

Subtotal 

24. 127 

1,635 

26.062 

Other  assistance: 

Franc* 

Ireland     ....^^.^^w^..^... 

536 

30 
3 
S 
4 
6 

10 

566 
3 

Israel .......^ 

Norway 



5 

4 

Pakistan 

5 

Sw  i  tzcrland 

10 

Subtotal 

536 

57 

593 

(inind  total 

24.663 

1,992 

■26,  655 

'  Equipment,  supplies,  and  commodities  for  all  proj- 
ects and  profTains  other  than  those  dealing  with  reUef 
proerani.  Medical  supplies  proyided  to  support  free 
world  medical  teams  are  included  in  tliis  category. 

>  rrimarily  flood  and  refugee  relief  assistance  in  the 
form  of  supplies  such  as  medicines,  blankets,  foodstuffs, 
and  shelters. 

Mat  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  SEcanABT:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  a  recent  Information 
Note  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  lists,  on  page  one,  36 
"other  nations  giving  aid  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam  . . ." 

I  would  be  interested  In  the  dollar  value 
of  "aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam"  being  given  by 


each  of  these  nations.  I  note,  for  example, 
Turkey's  contribution  is  further  descrlbod 
on  page  four  u  "medlclnee  and  the  offer  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  cement"  and  that 
Denmark  "has  provided  medical  suppUes  and 
has  offered  to  train  Vietnamese  nurses  in 
Denmark."  I  also  note  on  page  six  that  "Ire- 
land, Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway  contrib- 
uted money,  clothing,  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  to  the  Tlctlms  of  the  floods  of  1965." 
Does  humanitarian  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims constitute  an  expression  of  support  for 
our  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia  or  an  Implied 
critlt^ism  of  our  actions  there? 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   FULBRIGHT, 

Chairrruin. 


FsB  World  Asszstamcb  fob  SotTTH  Vietnaic 

"A  large  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
free  world  are  sympathetic  to  our  effMts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  would  be  alarmed  were 
they  to  fall,"  Secretary  Rusk  has  stated.  The 
free  nattoxis  of  Asia  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  security  of  the  area  and  have  t>een 
in  the  forefront  of  those  nations  contribut- 
ing mlUtary  assistance.  In  addition,  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, and  several  countries  of  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  are  providing  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  substantial  economic, 
technical,  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

This  paper  dociunents  the  Impressive  scope 
of  the  genuinely  International  aid  program 
for  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  Aid  from  the 
United  States  will  be  described  In  another 
paper  of  this  series,  and  Is  not  included  here. 

Some  52,000  troops  from  6  Asian  natlona 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  the  Phllllpplnes)  are  now  In  Vlet-Nam 
fighting  alongside  the  Vietnamese  and  X7.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  mcx-e  are  exi>ected  In  1967. 
More  than  30  nations  are  participating  In  the 
free  world  aid  program.  Of  these,  13  (Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Republic  of  Ctalna,  Germany, 
Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Spain,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  United  Kingdom)  have  sent  some  500 
civilians — doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  agricul- 
tural advisers,  engineers,  and  other  technical 
personnel — to  work  In  the  cities  and  rural 
areas  of  Vlet-Nam  to  help  bring  a  better  life 
to  the  people. 

For  example,  23  medical  and  siu-glcal  teams 
from  a  dozen  nations,  not  Including  the 
United  States,  are  providing  medical  care — 
largely  in  provincial  hospitals.  These  and 
many  other  countries  have  provided  substan- 
tial material  help.  Including  medical  sup- 
plies, textbooks,  construction  materials  and 
equipment,  refugee  relief  supplies,  and  food- 
stuffs. They  have  also  provided  generous 
scholarship  aid  to  Vietnamese  students,  b6 
that  they  may  obtain  vitally  needed  training 
which  win  enable  them  to  participate  more 
effectively  to.  building  a  free  and  prosperous 
country. 

The  other  nations  giving  aid  to  South 
Vlet-Nam  are: 

Asla-Paclflc:  Australia,  Japan,  Korea, 
Laos,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Re- 
public of  China,  Thailand. 

Middle  Bast:  Greece,  Iran.  Israel,  Pakistan, 
TtiTkey. 

Europe:  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  Italy,  Ltixembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,   Spam,  Switzerland,  VX.. 

Western  Hemisphere:  Argentina,  Braidl. 
Canada,  Bcuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Africa :  Liberia,  Tunisia. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  seeing  in  the  Middle  East  today  an- 
other example  of  Conununlst-lnspired 
troublemaking  In  a  world  already  bur- 
dened by  aggressive  acts  which  are  spUl- 
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Ing  the  blood  of  Americans  and  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  persons.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  new  crisis 
has  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Soviets,  and  Is  an  Instance  where  they 
are  once  again  using  a  third  party  to 
Implement  their  goal  of  domination  of 
the  world.  One  call  to  Egypt  from 
Moscow  could  reverse  what  has  rapidly 
become  a  critical  situation  involving  not 
only  the  well-being  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  but  the  freedom  loving  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  failing  to  stand  firmly  in 
the  face  of  an  obvious  act  of  aggression, 
the  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  and  foreign  shipping.  Here  we 
have  a  case  of  a  clear  aggressive  act 
being  committed  and  almost  immediately 
the  XJU.  peacekeeping  force  has  been 
withdrawn  and  not  one  word  of  criticism 
or  censure  Is  leveled  against  the  forces 
which  have  precipitated  the  crisis. 

This  also  seems  an  appropriate  time 
for  all  freedom-loving  nations  to  join 
with  the  United  States  in  making  every 
effort  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  country  cannot 
continue  to  carry  alone  the  burden  of 
meeting  Communist  aggression  around 
the  globe.  This  fight  is  the  fight  of  all 
nations  who  value  their  liberty.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  unilateral 
action  each  time  the  Commimlsts  turn 
on  the  heat  in  some  nation  in  the  world. 
We  must  stand  together  or  we  shall 
surely  perish  separately.  Until  such  unity 
Is  demonstrated  we  will  see  more  and 
more  trouble  created  by  the  Communists 
wherever  they  can  develop  such  diffl- 
cultles. 

I  would  not  doubt  that  the  pressure  of 
our  air  attacks  on  NorthrVietnam  have 
caused  the  Communists  to  look  for  ways 
to  create  new  trouble  spots  in  the  world 
to  hopes  of  diverting  our  attention  or 
weakening  oxir  resolve  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Some  examples  of  such  actions  would  be 
the  sideswlplng  of  our  ships  in  the  China 
Sea,  attacks  against  United  States  and 
South  Korean  troops  in  South  Korea  and 
the  instigation  of  riots  in  Hong  Kong 
and  other  places  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
United  Nations  preserve  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  sm  opportunity  for 
the  United  Nations  and  the  free  world 
to  serve  notice  that  such  conduct  will 
not  be  condoned.  The  feelings  of  many 
people  in  this  country  on  this  matter 
were  stated  in  a  succinct  manner  by  an 
editorial  entitled  "Middle  East  Powder- 
keg"  which  appeared  In  the  Wednesday, 
May  24,  1967  issue  of  the  News  and 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.C,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Misout  East  PowmnucEc 

With  hlB  threat  to  close  the  Qulf  of  Aqaba. 
Xsrael's  southern  outlet  on  the  Red  Sea, 
Dictator  Nauer  of  Egypt  has  challenged  the 
laraells  to  fight  and  vaatly  widened  the 
danger  of  a  big  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

Without  free  passage  through  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba,  larael's  trade  with  Africa  and  the 
Orient  would  come  to  an  end,  economic  crlsla 


would  hit  Israel,  and  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try woiUd  be  In  Jeopardy. 

While  Nasser  Is  providing  the  war  threat, 
Americana  should  be  mindful  that  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  set  the  stage  for  Incendiary 
action  by  ordering  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  UJJ.  peace-keeping  force  from  posi- 
tions on  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  This  precipitate 
action  was  an  Invitation  to  the  Egyptians  to 
blockade  Israel. 

U  Thant  has  gone  to  Egypt  on  a  "peace 
mission."  The  damage,  however,  already  has 
been  done.  The  free  world  has  little  cause 
for  optimism  regarding  his  mission,  U  Thant 
Invariably  defines  "peace"  In  ways  destruc- 
tive to  the  Interests  of  the  Western  coun- 

The  pressure  campaign  against  Israel  can- 
not be  regarded  simply  In  terms  of  Arab 
hostility  to  Israel.  Col.  Nasser  has  a  Big 
Brother  In  Moecow.  The  Soviet  Union  is  sup- 
porting the  EgyptJtas  because  it  hopes  to 
dominate  the  Middle  East  and  its  vast  wealth 
In  oil.  Russia  would  gladly  drive  all  Western 
countries  from  access  to  the  energy  resources 
of  this  strategic  region. 

Because  of  U  Thant's  swift  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  Egyptian  demands,  the  United 
States  In  all  likelihood  will  be  confronted 
with  a  heavier  burden  of  peace-keeping.  No 
one  can  accurately  predict  exactly  how  heavy 
it  will  be,  but  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis  indicates  the  U.S.  will  have 
to  make  risky  and  possibly  costly  decisions. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  POLITICAL 
PROCESSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  im- 
proving our  political  processes  represents 
the  essential  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  which  shape  political  cam- 
paigning in  this  country. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  do  not 
really  know  how  much  campaigns  for 
PederEd  office  cost  and  we  do  not  really 
know  who  pays  those  costs. 

The  reporting  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  are 
virtually  meaningless.  All  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  do  is  estimate.  It  is  time  that 
we  had  the  facts. 

The  same  situation  exists  under  the 
present  Registration  of  Lobbying  Act. 
The  so-called  "principal  purpose"  test 
allows  some  of  our  most  influential  lob- 
byists to  avoid  registering.  It  is  time  we 
had  the  facts. 

Another  highly  significant  aspect  of 
the  President's  message  is  the  proposed 
legislation  to  make  it  easier  for  a  citi- 
zen who  moves  his  residence  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  right 
to  travel  among  the  States  and  to  change 
our  residence  is  a  constitutional  right. 
It  should  not  result  in  a  loss  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  Nation's  leaders. 


SAFETY  HAZARDS  IN  THE  ATOMIC 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  vital 
address  recently  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  memorial  luncheon  honoring 
the  late  Congressman  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  speaker  of  the  occa- 
sion, which  was  held  imder  auspices  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  was  Leo  Goodman, 
an  acknowledged  expert  on  the  hazards 


of  atomic  radiation.  Mr.  Goodman  has 
attended  many  International  as  well  as 
U.S.  meetings  dealing  with  radiation 
hazards  over  the  past  10  years,  has  tes- 
tified often  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  this  area,  and  has  developed  an 
expertise  which  reflects  intensive  study. 
His  address  deserves  attention  beyond 
the  circle  of  those  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  atomic  energy  and  its 
peaceful  uses  and  problems. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  long  been  skeptical 
of  the  levels  of  radiation  permitted  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
contending  that  they  have  been  set  un- 
realistlcally  high,  to  the  detriment  ol 
workers  and  others  who  are  exposed.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  has  been  critical  of  the 
failure  of  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
recognize  the  very  real  dangers  of  atomic 
accidents  and  even  to  downgrade  their 
significance  where  they  have  occurred  by 
designating  them  for  many  years  as  "in- 
cidents" rather  than  by  their  true  name. 
In  fact,  as  he  notes  in  his  address,  it  has 
been  a  common  practice  in  the  past  to 
classify  reports  on  such  occurrences— 
and  they  have  happened — in  order  to 
withhold  the  true  facts  and  significance 
involved. 

Mr.  Goodman's  address  includes  a  de- 
tailed account  of  one  such  accident 
which  occurred  at  the  United  Nuclear 
Corp.  in  1964,  in  which  a  worker  was 
splattered  with  radioactive  liquid  due  to 
his  following  of  dangerously  faulty  tech- 
niques. The  chain  of  circumstances 
which  followed  reveals,  as  Mr.  Goodman 
makes  plain,  the  shocking  failure  of 
preparation  in  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
establishments  to  cope  properly  with  the 
results  of  such  an  occurrence,  with  even 
doctors  exposing  themselves  through 
working  with  the  injured  man,  who  died 
as  a  result  of  his  injuries,  without  gloves. 
In  recent  weeks  thejpllght  of  uranium 
miners  and  the  extremely  high  incidence 
of  their  deaths  from  cancer  as  a  result 
of  exposure  to  radon  gas  in  the  mines 
has  come  to  forcible  public  attention.  Be- 
cause we  have  allowed  standards  of  ex- 
posure far  above  those  set  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection, it  now  seems  probable,  and  this 
is  Mr.  Goodman's  considered  expert 
opinion,  that  we  shall  eventually  see  the 
deaths  of  some  6.000  uranium  miners 
from  this  cause.  As  long  ago  as  the  early 
1950's,  radon  concentrations  in  these 
Colorado  and  Utah  mines  were  found  to 
range  from  20  to  230  times  higher  than 
the  international  standard,  levels  which 
have  now  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
miners  who  succumb  after  periods  rang- 
ing from  7  to  27  years,  as  shown  by 
studies  made  of  European  miners  sim- 
ilarly exposed  before  the  atomic  era. 

Here,  and  this  is  a  vital  fact  bearing 
upon  the  radiation  levels  and  the  neces- 
sity for  their  observance  at  the  Interna- 
tional standard,  rather  than  with  the 
uncontrolled  negligence  which  has  pre- 
vailed, it  was  shown  that  miners  in  the 
Erzgeblrge  Mountains  dying  up  to  1935 
succumbed  In  nearly  half  of  all  cases  to 
lung  cancer,  and  80  percent  of  the  rest 
from  such  lung  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
silicosis,  and  emphysema. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  heeded  the 
warnings  of  such  people  as  Leo  Good- 
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man,  who  pointed  out  nearly  10  years 
ago  that  for  1  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  an  underground  uranium  mine, 
ventilation  could  be  provided  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  hazards  of  radon 
gas. 

Now,  belatedly,  we  have  been  recently 
jolted  Into  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  the  realities  in  coimection  with 
radon  deaths,  since  they  have  begun  to 
occur.  But  what  about  the  victims'  fami- 
lies? There  have  been  widows  made  and 
orphans  left  without  a  father  because 
in  our  vital  uranium  industry  we  failed 
to  apply  knowledge  that  was  available  to 
eliminate  the  hazard.  There  will  be  more 
deaths.  Who  will  assume  amy  burden  of 
monetary  recompense  for  what  can 
fairly  be  called  criminal  negligence? 

Mr.  Goodman  points  out  that  at  feast 
10  widows  have  received  colnpensation 
from  the  Industrial  Conunisslon  of  Colo- 
rado In  varying  sums,  and  he  names  the 
individuals  and  amounts.  He  further 
concludes,  on  the  basis  of  the  Wood- 
waro  and  Fondiller  report,  that  this 
commission  could  be  expected  eventu- 
ally to  face  claims  totaling  $8,500,000 
from  the  prospective  widows  of  men  al- 
ready so  exposed  as  to  make  their  deaths 
from  cancer  Inevitable.  But  the  State  of 
Utah  does  not  have  such  a  structure. 

In  any  case,  uranium  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  behest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  used  primarily  in  the  National 
Defense  Establishment.  For  that  reason. 
It  is  my  belief  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity we  must  have  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation  In  such  cases  un- 
der the  provisions  already  established 
for  war  claims.  In  doing  so,  I  hope  and 
expect  the  cooperation  of  concerned 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  revealing 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred  did  have 
some  after  effects.  Subsequent  to  the  rev- 
elations, the  Department  of  Labor  issued 
an  order  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
applying  the  international  standard, 
which  is  universally  considered  as  a  safe 
level  for  radiation  exposure.  The  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council,  I  understand, 
has  moved  significantly  also  for  the  first 
time  toward  adopting  those  same  stand- 
ards, which  have  not  been  adopted  pre- 
viously by  them. 

The  problems  of  atomic  radiation  are 
not  confined  to  the  mining  of  uranium. 
The  Goodman  speech  discusses  other  as- 
pects— the  loss  of  radiation  materials  in 
transport,  of  which  Mr.  Goodman  has  a 
record  of  no  less  than  88  Instances:  the 
problems  in  the  increasing  use  of  beryl- 
lium in  industry;  the  pollution  of  both 
air  and  water  by  radiation;  the  more 
than  1.000  instances  in  which  there  has 
been  accidental  release  of  radioactivity 
in  concentrations,  such  as  the  Chalk 
River  and  WIndscale  accidents.  These,  of 
course,  were  the  largest;  but  the  poten- 
tial for  their  repetition  in  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy  continues  to  exist. 
In  the  British  experience  of  WIndscale  In 
1957.  the  quantity  of  radioactivity  release 
is  estimated  to  have  been  more  than  that 
of  a  Hiroshima-type  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  safeguard  our 
population  and  our  Industrial  workers  in 
the  atomic  industry  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  have  not  done  so  in  the  past, 


but  we  must  do  so  in  the  futxu*.  I  com- 
mend the  address  by  Mr.  Goodman,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Radiation  Hazard  in  Modern  Industby 
(By  Leo  Goodman,  April  26,  1967,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  John  Fogarty  Memorial,  Under 
the  Auspices  of  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Medical  Care  Section,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion) 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  have  been  asked 
to  speak  to  the  flrst  John  Fogarty  Memorial 
Limcheon.  Uke  John  Fogarty.  I  came  to  my 
Interest  In  public  health  and  medical  care 
without  the  benefit  of  a  medical  degree  or, 
for  that  matter,  without  the  benefit  of  any 
degree. 

John  Fogarty  came  to  the  Congress  In 
1940  and  in  his  modesty  Inserted  the  shortest 
biography  m  the  Congressional  Directory  of 
any  member  of  Congress.  John  Fogarty  said 
merely  that  he  was  "a  Democrat  of  Har- 
mony. Rhode  Island,  elected  In  1940  and  to 
the  succeeding  Congresses."  But  what  a  great 
career  in  health  that  short  biography  en- 
compasses. 

We  in  organized  labor  like  to  think  that 
John  Fogarty.  in  serving  as  a  member  of 
Congress  with  only  the  background  of  a  high 
school  education,  ten  years  as  a  bricklayer 
and  union  official,  had  great  impact  on  the 
development  of  a  high  standard  of  health 
both  through  medical  research  and  through 
the  establishment  of  facilities  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  In  that  research  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

John  Fogarty  was  courageous.  He  began  his 
Impact  on  the  Federal  allocations  for  health 
research  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Clarence  Cannon.  Congressman 
Cannon  was  not  one  to  trifle  with  the  Fed- 
eral budget  merely  for  the  Improvement  of 
health.  I  can  remember  the  personal  ex- 
perience when  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  In  behalf  of  the  Hill-Burton  bill 
was  delayed  so  that  Congressman  Cannon, 
with  his  personal  doctor  by  his  side,  could 
advise  the  Committee  that  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  were  worthwhile  but,  because  the 
Federal  government  was  practically  bank- 
rupt, we  could  not  afford  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  hospitals  In 
virtually  every  county  In  America. 

John  Fogarty  succeeded  In  persuading  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  to  make  the 
NTH  the  great  institutions  that  they  are  to- 
day In  spite  of  Congressman  Cannon's  ob- 
jection. 

In  a  lead  editorial  in  Science  shortly  after 
his  death,  PhUlp  Abelson,  AAAS  Editor  said 
"Fogarty  buUt  EklUfully  and  well.  He  un- 
derstood the  vital  relationship  between  the 
support  of  fundamental  science  and  practical 
objectives.  He  built  for  permanence.  .  ." 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  knew  the  Im- 
pact of  his  work.  In  recent  years,  rather  than 
chasing  about  his  district  In  Rhode  Island, 
campaigning  for  reelection,  each  month  of 
October  and  the  flrst  week  of  November  in 
the  even  years,  John  Fogarty  assembled  the 
awards  and  plaques  and  certificates  which  he 
received  from  virtually  every  segment  of  the 
medical  and  public  health  community  In 
the  United  States  and  tastefully  displayed 
these  in  the  windows  of  a  shop  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Eddy  Streets  In  Prov- 
idence. 

Following  his  death,  his  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Pernand  J.  St 
Germain.  Inserted  In  the  Cong«essional  Rec- 
OHn  a  tabulation  of  these  awards,  and  they 
appear  in  three  solid  pages  of  fine  type  begin- 
ning on  page  785.  January  18.  1967. 


Tet.  of  aU  of  the  Impacts  which  John 
Fogarty  had  on  public  health,  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  and,  in  the  long  run.  the  most 
important,  will  be  the  reorganization  of  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Services,  which  for  many 
decades  had  attempted  to  operate  baslcaUy 
through  a  structure  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
State  Services.  Under  constant  prodding  by 
John  Fogarty  this  Bureau  has  now  reorga- 
nized Its  main  function  Into  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental health.  John  Fogarty  was  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  Inadequacies  iinder 
the  old  arrangement  and  sought  to  bring  Into 
existence  an  effective  operating  division  to 
meet  the  problems  of  people  in  the  modern 
age.  In  modern  industry  and  In  modem  em- 
ployment, because  he  recognized  the  aew 
hazards  that  modem  Industrial  activity 
brings  to  the  worker  on  the  Job  and  the 
community  where  the  indvistry  is  located. 

John  Fogarty  was  mterested  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  health  program.  He  was 
also  Interested  In  what  happened  to  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  on  the  Job.  Long  after  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation 
to  the  Surgeon  General,  Issued  in  March  of 
1959.  were  not  going  to  be  Implemented  un- 
der the  Elsenhower  Administration.  John 
Forgarty  assured  me  that  under  the  reorga- 
nization establishing  the  Environmental 
Health  Services  a  new  structure  would  replace 
the  Inadequate  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  In  the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  which 
originally  had  had  a  budget  of  $260,000  a 
year.  In  the  original  draft  of  Its  first  report, 
NACOR  recommended  a  minimum  budget  to 
meet  the  needs  for  radiological  health  pro- 
gram of  $50  million.  The  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration refused  to  endorse  the  proposed 
budget  so  the  Committee  revised  Its  recom- 
mendations to  recommend  that  the  funding 
"wUl  reach  a  level  of  approximately  $50 
million  In  a  period  of  five  years"  and  that  t.Mf 
sum  "be  developed  gradually  perhaps  at  a 
level  of  approximately  $2  ^j  million  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1959-1960  and  Increasing  In  magni- 
tude untu  full  development  Is  reached  In 
1965."  1 

We  all  know  what  happened.  The  AEC  m- 
slsted  that  It  continue  as  the  major  agency 
of  responslblUty.  The  Department  of  Defenae 
proposed  legislation  to  exempt  It  from  the 
standards  adopted  by  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment. The  Washington  pattern  was  foUowed. 
A  cabinet-level  committee  was  formed  first  by 
executive  order  followed  by  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  AEC  to  revise  the  execuUve  or- 
der. The  Federal  Radiation  Council  was  es- 
tablished, not  to  look  Into  the  radiation 
hazards  and  do  something  about  them,  not 
to  analyze  the  difflculUes  of  radiation  hazard 
in  modern  employment,  but  to  make  recom- 
mendations which  the  President  would  then 
pass  on  to  the  agencies  for  their  oon- 
slderationf 

The  Department  of  Defense  took  Its 
marbles  and  went  home.  It  refused  to  play 
in  that  yard.  The  Committee  capitulated  and 
In  order  to  attract  the  Department  of  De- 
fense back  to  the  game  wrote  a  memorandum 
to  the  President  which  Dwlght  Eisenhower 
signed  on  May  13.  1960.  to  vitiate  any  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council.  The  memorandum  did  this  In 
one  sentence.  The  sentence  in  paragraph  No. 
7  reads:  "The  guides  may  be  exceeded  only 
after  the  Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  has  carefiUly  considered  the 
reason  for  doing  so  In  Ught  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  paper."  What  Defense 
could  not  get  from  the  Congress — a  total 
exemption  from  any  standards — they  had  se- 
cured from  the  Federal  RadlaUon  Council 
by  their  mere  absence  from  the  meetings  of 

'  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General.  VS.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  on  "The  Control  of  Radi- 
ation Hazards  In  the  United  States."  pn- 
pared  by  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Radiation.  March  1959.  page  19. 
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the  Committee.  What  an  Incredible  perform- 
ance! 

Congressman  Fogarty  knew  the  effects  of 
that  memoranclxun  out  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  atomic  energy  industry  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  After  consultation  with  him, 
I  had  begun  a  study  of  case  iiistorlee  of  acci- 
dents in  the  atomic  industry.  In  the  early 
days,  the  leads  to  the  dates  and  locations  and 
tlie  types  of  accidents  had  been  made  avail- 
able to  me  from  some  of  the  reports  filed 
with  the  Congress  by  the  Atomic  Enesgy 
Commission.  It  was  possible  also  to  find  some 
leads  of  atomic  accidents  In  the  public  lit- 
erature. But  to  my  amazement  most  of  the 
data  was  contained  In  classified  reports  and 
those  interested  in  occupational  health  and 
safety  were  denied  access  to  the  facts.  The 
mere  possession  of  the  classified  reports — 
and  I  show  you  two  published  long  after  the 
war  as  restricted  data:  one,  CP-56-2-106. 
"Radiation  Incident  of  February  1.  1956," 
published  at  the  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal  Lab- 
oratory on  February  15.  1956;  and  two,  ORNI- 
2359  entitled  "Metal  Recovery  Plant  Radia- 
tion Report,  January-Itfarch  1957,"  published 
by  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
distributed  October  9,  1967 — would  have  put 
me  In  Jail.  I  took  a  sample  of  these  to  the 
Congress  and  asked  bow  the  occupation&I 
safety  profession  could  possibly  arrange  pro- 
cedures to  avoid  the  repetition  of  these  types 
of  accidents  if  the  facta  regarding  them 
were  being  kept  in  the  nature  of  military  se- 
crets. 

Orea>t  changes  have  taken  place  since.  The 
A£C  has  dropped  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
word  "incident,"  and  they  now  admit  to  the 
exlatence  of  the  word  "accident."  They  even 
publish  reports  which  fit  their  definition  of 
the  word  "accident." « 

This  has  been  a  continuing  problem  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  re- 
cently published  a  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem by  Robert  Longood  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  In  Albany,  New 
York,  under  the  heading  of  "Radiation  Ac- 
cidents— The  Public's  Right   to  Know."' 

But  the  AEC  maintains  membership  In  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  at  first  there 
seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  to  give  the 
AEC  an  annual  plaque  as  the  safest  Indus- 
try In  the  country,  only  once  a  year.  Later, 
as  I  sought  hearings  on  this  subject  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
rate  of  the  it  wards  increased.  For  a  while  it 
was  only  once  a  year  and  then  Just  prior  to 
the  occasion  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the 
Congress.  Later,  the  rate  of  the  awards  in- 
creased further. 

I  refuse  to  take  credit  for  the  rate  of  the 
increase.  All  I  did  was  periodically  publish 
^visions  of  the  tabiilations  which  I  was 
making  of  various  types  of  accidents  which 
occurred  in  atomic  Industry.  These  lists 
were  made  available  to  the  Joint  Committee 
in  the  Congress,'  the  European  Nuclear  En- 


»TII>-5360,  "A  Siunmary  of  Accidents  and 
Incidents  Involving  Radiation  In  Atomic  En- 
ergy Activities,  June  1946  Through  December 
1965,"  August  1956.  Also  TID-5360  (Supple- 
ment) published  August  1967;  TID-53eO 
(Supplement  2)  published  September  1969; 
TJn-satBO  (Supplement  3)  (Revised)  pub- 
lished December  1961;  TID-5360  (Supplement 
4)  published  December  1968;  TID-6360  (Sup- 
plement 6)  published  December  1965.  See  also 
"Operational  Accidents  and  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Experience  Within  A.E.C.  1943-1964," 
T7.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  April  1965. 

•  American  Journal  o/  Public  Health.  Vol- 
ume 66,  No.  10,  October  1966,  "Radiation  Ac- 
cidents— The  Public's  Right  to  Know,"  by 
Robert  J.   Longood,  A.B.,  pages   1751-1756. 

'Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research   and   Development   of    the   Joint 


ergy  Agency,'  Euratotn,*  the  Study  Center 
of  the  Permanent  Oommisslon  on  Atomic 
Risks  of  the  European  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance,' and  the  entire  tabulation  was  re- 
printed in  1966  in  Germany  by  Erich 
Schultz.* 

Requests  for  this  information  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world,  becavise  contrary 
to  the  conditioned  thinking  among  profes- 
sionals in  the  United  States,  there  is  con- 
cern throughout  the  Industrial  world  about 
the  effects  on  environmental  health  which 
the  misuse  of  atomic  science  is  bringing  to 
mankind. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  finally  seen 
the  Impact  of  radon  gas  on  underground 
uranium  miners.  John  Fogarty  knew  this 
story.  But  John  Fogarty  knew  that  the  deaths 
of  workers  in  atomic  Industry  were  not  con- 
fined to  underground  uranium  miners  in  the 
Colorado  Plateau.  When  we  met  with  the 
leadexa  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stote  AFL-CIO 
In  November  of  1965,  to  discuss  the  events 
which  had  followed  the  death  of  one  Robert 
Peabody  In  Chariestown,  Rhode  Island,  John 
Fogarty  bemoaned  tlie  failure  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  AEC  for  their  failure  to 
take  any  steps  of  enforcement  or  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal  policy  which  led  to 
Peabody's  death." 

Peabody  worked  for  one  of  the  largest 
nuclear  corporations  In  the  United  States — 
the  United  Nuclear  Corporation.  They  had 
established  a  plant  to  chemically  reprocess 
enriched  radloacUve  materials.  Peabody  had 
no  training  in  this  field  whatsoever.  Yet,  he 
was  given  a  plastic  container,  five  Inches  in 
diameter  and  60  Inches  high,  to  rock  on  his 
shoulder  to  bring  about  the  chemical  mix- 
ture desired.  This  In-structtou  was  criminal. 
But  even  more  so  was  the  decision  to  speed 
up  the  process  following  mixture  on  the 
human  shoulder  by  pouring  the  contents 
from  the  safe  shape  of  that  plastic  container 
into  a  mixing  Jar  18  Inches  In  diameter  and 
26  inches  high,  a  shape  capable  of  containing 
a  liquid  critical  mass.  This  Is  the  technical 
term  for  a  mass  capable  of  a  runaway  chain 
reaction  which  gives  off  a  lethal  dose  of 
radiation  and  create*  sufficient  energy  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

The  operation  of  this  plant  dH  not,  In  my 
opinion,  fit  into  amy  of  the  deojrlptlons  of 
modern  technology,  and  certainly  not  with- 
in the  description  of  Admiral  Rickover's  pro- 
posed   "Humanistic   Technology,"  "'   because 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  86th  Con- 
gress, March  10,  1956  entitled:  Employee 
Radiation  Hazards,  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, page  589  ff;  and  Hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  86th 
Congress,  February  1»-19,  23-25,  1960  en- 
titled: Development,  Growth,  and  State  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Industry,  page  466. 

•  Progress  in  Nuclear  Energy,  Series  X,  Law 
and  Administration.  Volume  3,  Nuclear  Li- 
abUlty,  editor  Jerry  L.  Welnsteln,  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1962, 
"Review  of  Nuclear  Incidents,"  by  Henri  B. 
Smets.  page  89,  n.b.  p»ge  166. 

•J»fedica2  Supervision  of  Workers  Exposed 
to  Ionizing  Radiationt.  EUR  421,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  International  Symposium  held  In 
Stresa,  Italy,  May  2-5,  1961,  published  by 
Euratom  In  September  1963,  page  86  and 
369. 

'  "List  of  Reactor  &  Radiation  Accidents," 
by  Study  Center  of  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Atomic  Risks  of  the  European  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance,  July  1.  1962. 

'Accidents  and  Incidents  in  Atomic  In- 
dustry, by  Erich  H.  Schulz.  published  by  Ver- 
lag  Karlthlemlg  Kg  Munchen,  Germany,  n.b. 
page  412. 

•Evening  Bulletin,  Providence.  Rhode  Is- 
land, series  entitled  "Chain  Reaction — By 
Mistake,"  November  9-13.   1964. 

"Vice  Admiral  H.  O.  Rlckover,  U.S.  Navy 


Robert  Peabody  poured  the  liquid  into  the 
sodium  carbonlte  makeup  tank  between  6 
and  6  pjn.  on  July  24,  1964,  and  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  runaway  chain  reac- 
tion at  7:20  p.m.  Sunday,  July  26,  1964.  His 
death  was  an  unnecessary  tragedy  to  his 
family,  a  crime  to  all  of  industry  In  Rhode 
Island  and  a  shame  to  all  of  atomic  industry 
in  the  United  States.  But  an  equally  great 
shame  miist  be  expressed  about  the  sequence 
of  events  between  5  p.m.  July  24  and  7:20 
p jn.  July  26.  For  these  events : 

1.  As  the  radioactive  liquid  had  splattered 
over  his  body,  he  ran  out  of  the  plant 
screaming  but  had  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  disrobe  as  he  approached  the  plant  gate, 
prancing  around  because  of  the  effects  of  the 
radioactive  liquid  on  his  body.  There  were 
no  facilities  to  meet  his  immediate  medical 
needs  until  a  volunteer  ambulance  from 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  could  be  called  and 
have  time  to  drive  to  the  plant.  Shame  No.  1 
therefore  is  the  absence  of  medical  facilities 
near  the  plant  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  pos- 
sible occurrence. 

2.  The  ambulance  driver  logically  drove  to 
the  nearest  hospital.  On  arrival,  he  advised 
the  admitting  officer  of  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  illness.  The  hospital  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  patient.  Only  after  telephone  com- 
munication was  the  decision  made  as  to 
where  the  patient  should  be  taken  for  pos- 
sible treatment.  This  occurrence  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  five  years  earlier.  Congressman 
Fogarty  had  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  AFL-CIO  that  faculties 
In  Rhode  Island  and  New  England  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  emergencies  In  the  developing 
atomic  Industry  in  that  state  and  region. 
Shame  No.  2  is  the  failure  to  plan  a  medical 
program  to  handle  accidents  In  an  area 
where  atomic  Industry  is  rapidly  developing. 

3.  After  an  extensive  automobile  ride  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  patient.  Mr. 
Peabody,  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  In  Providence.  A  fellow  worker 
named  Spencer  rode  with  the  driver,  and 
both  received  extensive  contamination  from 
radioactivity  on  the  patient's  body.  No  facili- 
ties for  transporting  radioactive  patients 
were  available.  The  medical  reporU  regard- 
ing the  following  45  hours,  signed  by  Dr.  Roy 
E.  Albert  (New  York  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter) states  that  "Dr.  Karas  and  others  did 
the  decontamination  without  gloves  and  had 
considerable  difficulty  cleaning  themselves 
later.  Shame  No.  3  is  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  Rhode  Island  had  had  no  training 
and  made  no  preparation  for  the  treatment 
of  radioactive  contamination  on  patients. 

Extensive  Inquiries  were  held  subsequent 
to  the  accident.  Nothing  new  or  surprising 
occurred  except  that  the  U.S.  government 
gave  the  company  Involved  an  extensive  con- 
tract to  help  pay  the  costs  of  decontamina- 
tion of  the  plant  and  to  expand  its  facilities 
at  Chariestown,  Rhode  Island. 

When  Congressman  Fogarty  asked  the 
officials  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  AFL-CIO 
to  review  for  him  the  developments  follow- 
ing this  accident,  I  Joined  at  a  review  lunch- 
eon and  heard  him  say  he  was  appalled  at 
the  pressures  which  resulted  In  rewarding 
United  Nuclear  for  having  had  the  accident. 
He  was  also  appalled  at  the  failure  to  accept 
the  recommendations  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  organized  labor  In  1959  and  1964 
that  a  New  England  regional  program  be 
established  for  the  medical  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  radiation  accidents. 

Robert  Peabody's  death  represents  the  m- 
adequacy  of  the  technology  In  atomic  in- 
dustry In  the  East  but  what  about  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  nuclear  mining  Industry 
throughout   the  Industrial  world.  Some  of 


to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  London,  England,  October 
27.  1965. 
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you  have  seen  the  stories  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  month  regarding  this  problem.  The 
first  article  on  March  9,  stated  the  problem 
of  John  Morrill  of  Nucla,  Colorado,  with  the 
subheading  on  that  story  of  "Uranium  Min- 
ers Are  the  Hidden  Casualties  of  the  Atomic 
Age."  Then  on  April  14,  the  revelation  that 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Mining  CommUsion 
had  hired  the  firm  of  Woodward  and 
Fondlller  Inc.  of  New  York  to  make  a  study 
of  the  probability  of  the  total  claims  by 
cancer-stricken  miners  or  their  widows 
which  would  be  filed  as  a  result  of  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  protection  against  radon  gas 
in  underground  uranium  mining.  The  report, 
of  course,  was  highly  restricted,  but  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Colorado  could  expect  to  face  $8,500,000  In 
claims  for  compensation  was  an  electric 
shock.  The  CommlBslon  has  paid  a  nximber 
of  claims."  It  paid : 


Mrs.  ShU-den  G.  Blood,  Colo 

Mrs.  Carey  Athey,   Nattirlta,  Colo._ 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Williams,  Nucla. 
Colo    

Mrs.  Lloyd  Reed,  Redvale,  Colo 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Houle,  Sallda,  Colo.-. 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Graham,  Gateway. 
Colo 

Mrs.  Kermlt  Burbrldge.  Nucla.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Trask,  Idaho  Springs, 
Colo   

Mrs.  Virgil  S.  Nldlffer,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Johnson,  Uravan, 
Colo 


$22,  858 
19,  641 

18.  367 
16.  700 
16,  664 

16.017 
14, 958 

14, 194 

15.010 

13.  520 

But  the  State  of  Utah,  to  date,  has  not  paid 
any  claim  and  today.  AprU  26.  1967.  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  Utah  case  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  filing  of  briefs  amicus  by  a 
number  of  parties  urging  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Utah  to  require  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  accept  the  expertise  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  In  determining  which 
miners  died  from  radon  gas  as  distinguished 
from  those  whose  lung  cancers  had  a  differ- 
ent etiology. 

While  the  Washington  Post  was  reporting 
some  of  these  cases,  staff  members  of  the 
Working  Committee  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  were  sitting  In  conflict  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  an  Inability  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
posed standard  for  the  future  for  air  con- 
tamination with  radon  gas  In  underground 
mining.  This  was  not  a  case  of  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen  but 
rather  of  nailing  down  the  casket  lid  on 
miner  after  miner  who  have  been  exposed 
and  who  are  continuing  to  be  exposed  in  the 
present  procedures  of  the  uranium  mining 
Industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  AEC  for  the  Executive;  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  the 
Legislative;  and  Judge  Robert  Taylor  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Tennessee,  for  the  Judicial  Departments  of 
the  U.S.  government  continue  to  deny  to  the 
widows  of  the  men  whom  we  In  the  lUD  call 
the  "Atom's  Peaceful  Soldiers" — the  men  who 
die  working  in  this  industry  but  whose  wid- 
ows can  not  get  even  a  measly  workmen's 
compensation  because  the  AECs  funds  are 
used  Instead  to  create  a  national  psychology 
that  they  have  the  safest  Industry  in  the 
country  and  besides  no  single  person  has 
ever  been  hurt.  The  AEC  lies;  the  others  ac- 
cept the  lies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  first  began 
publishing  the  list  of  atomic  science  fatalities, 
the  safety  section  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  the  AEC  sought  to  ridicule  our 
case  histories  by  publishing  an  anlysls  of 
fatal  accidents  with  the  lead-off  case  of  the 
man  who  died  because  he  fell  Into  the  soup. 
I  would  suggest  that  today  the  AEC  Is  in  "the 


soup."  They  have  to  account  to  the  American 
people  for  the  failure  to  require  ventilation 
in  the  underground  mines  which  could  have 
totally  eliminated  the  problem  of  radon 
deaths.  Almost  10  years  ago,  I  personally 
presented  to  the  AEC  and  to  the  Congress  the 
fact  stated  In  a  rejKirt  written  for  the  French 
goverimient  and  publicized  at  the  Second 
Atoms  for  Peace  Conference"  in  Geneva 
that  ventilation  costing  only  l  percent  of  the 
operating  cost  of  the  mine  could  totally 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  radon  gas  In  under- 
ground uranium  mining. 

HISTORY  or  THE  RADON  GAS  PROBLEM  " 

First  substantial  evidence  of  the  hazards 
of  radon  gas  In  the  underground  mining  of 
uranium  resulted  from  studies  regarding  the 
fate  of  workers  in  the  Erzgeblrge  Mountains 
identified  In  Germany  as  Schneeberg  and  In 
Czechoslovakia  as  Joachlmstal.  Mining  had 
been  carried  on  In  this  area  for  close  to  400 
years  when  Lange  reported  that  lung  cancer 
accounted  for  65  percent  of  the  deaths  of  the 
miners.  Between  1935  and  1939,  following 
further  investigations  Brandt,  Hueck  and 
Peller  reported  that  approximately  one-half 
of  all  the  miners  of  Schneeberg  and 
Joachlmstal  dying  up  to  1935  died  of  lung 
cancer  and  that  80  percent  of  the  non-cancer 
deaths  were  from  lung  diseasea  Including 
tuberculosis.  silicosis,  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis.  About  90  percent  died  of 
lung  involvement! 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Inter- 
national ConmilBslon  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion established  a  concentration  of  radon 
In  air  which  they  recommended  as  maximum 
permissible  for  occupational  exposure  in 
underground  radon  mines.  This  value  meas- 
ured In  curies  of  radioactivity  jjer  cubic 
meter  of  air  was  one  of  the  lowest  levels 
of  exposure  established  by  any  standards 
association.  It  was  the  equivalent  of 
0.0000000000001  curies  of  radioactivity  of 
radon  gas  per  cubic  meter  of  air  in  the 
workplace.  Tests  were  continued  up  through 
1948  of  the  Erzgeblrge  Mountains  by  many 
authorities  Including  the  British  National 
Physical  Laboratory. 

In  1948  on  April  9  the  United  States  AEC 
Issued  Its  first  price  schedule  for  uranium 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  induce  uranium  pros- 
p>ectlng  and  mining. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  aware  of 
the  European  studies.  Immediately  began 
checking  the  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
radon  and  its  disintegration  products  In  the 
uranium  mines  and  mills  established  In  the 
Colorado  Plateau.  Of  400  samples  taken  in 
75  mines.  It  was  found  that  the  radon  con- 
centrations ranged  between  20  and  230  times 
the  Internationally  acceptable  level.  In  re- 
porting this  fact  to  the  First  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland.  August 
of  1955,  the  International  Labor  Office  char- 
acterized the  findings  In  the  following  term : 
"and  thus  give  cause  for  considerable  dis- 
quiet." »» 

The  following  year,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  irsued  Publication  No.  494  entitled 
"Control  of  Radon  and  Daughters  In  Ura- 
nium Mines  and  Calculations  on  Biologic 
Effects."  This  publication  opened  with  the 
conclusion  that  "Surveys  of  Colorado  Plateau 
uranium  mines  have  shown  that  65  percent 
of  the  miners  were  exposed  to  concentra- 
tions of  ridon  and  Its  daughters  comparable 
to  those  reported  to  exist  earlier  In  European 
mines."  Samples  were  taken  from  mines 
loc.it'd  In  a  number  of  ttates.  Including  the 
St\te    of    Utah.    Studies    showed    maximum 


concentrations  of  radon  in  mine  atmospheres 
m  1952  ranged  from  59  times  the  permissi- 
ble  level    to   twice   the   permissible   level   as 

follows : 


"Digest  of  Lung  Cancer  Cases  filed  with 
the  Colorado  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund,  December  14, 1966. 


'-  Proceedings,  Second  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy, 
Geneva.  1958,  Volume  21,  page  62. 

"Proceedings.  First  United  N,»tlons  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 
Geneva.  1955,  Voltunc  13.  naee  168. 


Aies 

Number 
of  mines 

Time? 

permissible 

level 

liull  Canyon  .        

11 

17 

«> 

3 
6 
11 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
4 
6 
3 

69.0 

lx)iig  Park „ 

48.7 

.Mary  svale 

Gyf)sum  Valley 

Calamity  Mesa 

Slick  Kock 

25.9 
18.0 
23.0 
22.0 

Cottonwood  Wash 

9.0 

-.3 

7.1 

Monument  Valley         .  .. 

6.1 

I'arados  \' alley 

3.8 

Gateway 

East  reservation - 

3.2 

2.2 

2.0 

As  of  1960,  there  were  nearly  1000  active 
underground  uranium  mines  in  the  western 
United  States."  There  were  over  10,000  un- 
derground miners  exposed  to  one  or  more 
units  of  what  I  shall  call  a  "hoUfleld".  I  de- 
fine one  "holifield"  as  that  amount  of  under- 
grotmd  expoeure  which  Is  sufficient  to  give 
the  statistical  chance  of  60  percent  of  lung 
cancer  development  following  the  latent 
period  of  7-27  years.  Thus,  the  recently  re- 
vealed figures  of  the  Woodward  and  Fondlller 
study  are  a  minimization  of  the  estimate  of 
those  underground  miners  who  are  poten- 
tially subject  to  the  development  of  lung 
cajicer  or  other  lung  conditions.  What  a 
deep  tragedy  resulting  from  bureaucratic 
avoidance.  The  AEC  used  a  technicality  In 
the  law  to  evade  the  responsibility  for  health 
and  safety  of  the  underground  xn-anlum 
miners.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  accepted  this  fallacious  reasoning  and 
evaded  even  when  I  personally  called  the 
problem  to  their  attention  almost  ten  years 
ago. 

When  proposals  were  made  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  exercise  its  au- 
thority under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  set 
protective  standards,  they  also  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  AECs  desires  and  permit 
AECs  will  to  prevail  In  regard  to  standards 
for  underground  uranium  miners.  Many 
other  agencies  of  government  have  fallaci- 
ously cooperated  with  the  AEC.  One  official 
in  ICC  told  me  that  though  apparently  ade- 
quate standards  were  established  for  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials,  that 
the  staff  of  the  ICC  had  been  advised  to 
"play  ball"  with  AEC  and  not  be  too  tough 
with  the  application  of  the  standards  and 
the  regulations.  How  many  shipments  of 
radioactive  materials  have  been  lost  or 
broken  In  transit? 

Last  stmamer  In  1966.  the  Public  Health 
Service  revealed  the  extensive  efforts  which 
they  made  to  find  two  of  the  shipments 
which  had  been  lost.  The  first  of  the  lost 
capsules  was  sought  along  the  right-of-way 
between  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  undefined  truck 
route  between  Newark.  New  Jersey,  and  long 
Island  City  In  Queens,  New  York.  The  pack- 
age was  shipped  July  26,  1966.  from  the 
Gearhart-Owen  Company  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  to  the  Radium  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.  of  Woodslde,  Queens.  The  crate  appar- 
ently was  smashed  open  during  transit  which 
took  three  weeks.  The  shipment  by  rail  went 
via  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh  and  Newark. 
From  Newark  It  was  shipped  by  truck  across 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  to  Long  Is- 
land City. 

The  second  lost  shipment  reported  last 
sunmier  was  shipped  from  a  doctor's  office  In 
Seattle,  Washington,   to  the  same  Radium 


"  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No. 
843,  HEW,  Government  Printing  Office,  page 
10 
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Chemical  Company  In  Woodside,  Queens. 
Thla  one  was  shipped  on  August  16,  also  In  a 
container  called  a  lead  pig  but  again  when 
the  crate  arrived  at  the  Woodside  plant,  the 
radioactive  capsule  was  missing.  I  am  told 
that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  trying  to  find  these  two  capsules.  These 
two  reported  losses  out  of  over  a  million  ship- 
ments In  the  Industrialized  western  world. 
Two  reported  widely  following  brief  discus- 
sions which  I  had  with  the  Surgeon  General 
regarding  the  failure  to  report  any  losses  In 
the  United  States  even  though  the  Mexican 
govenmient  had  made  available  a  report 
early  In  1963  regarding  the  oonaequences  of 
such  a  loss  of  a  similar  capsrile  and  the  sub- 
seqiient  death  of  virtually  an  entire  family. 

I  translated  and  made  available  to  the 
technical  community  In  this  coimtry,  and 
any  who  requested  it,  a  translation  of  the 
"First  Report  About  a  Radiation  Accident'" 
issued  by  the  Mexican  National  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  and  dated  November 
1962.  Subsequently,  I  talked  with  Surgeon 
General  WUllam  Stewart  and  through  his 
cooperation  secured  the  translation  from 
Revista  Medica,  Supplement  No.  1,  Volimie 
3,  1964.  of  the  most  comprehensive  article 
Dubllshed  anywhere  regarding  "observations 
^n  the  accidental  exposure  of  a  family  to  a 
source  of  cobalt  60."  by  a  group  of  doctors 
associated  with  the  Mexican  Iiutltute  of 
Social  Security.  This  comprehensive  study 
of  the  effect  of  callousness  on  the  part  of 
a  nuclear  engineer  trained  as  a  six-weelc 
wonder  In  the  United  States  where  he 
learned  about  Industrial  radiography.  The 
cobalt  which  he  purchased  from  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  was  sold  to  him 
on  August  3.  1961  In  the  form  of  seven  pel- 
lets one  millimeter  cubes.  They  were  en- 
closed In  a  container  and  shipped  to  Baja, 
California.  The  container  was  apparently 
disposed  of  or  thrown  away  In  Mexico  City 
where  it  landed  on  top  of  the  town  diunp 
near  where  the  Espindola  famUy  lived. 

Henry  Espindola,  playing  in  the  town 
dump,  found  the  container  and  brought  it 
home  In  his  pants  pocket.  Somehow  between 
March  21  and  April  1,  1962,  the  capsules 
were  removed  from  the  container.  When 
Henry's  mother  removed  the  container  from 
his  pocket,  it  was  placed  on  the  table  and 
then  on  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  kitchen. 
By  April  17,  the  grandmother,  Augustlna 
Ibarra,  noticed  that  the  drinking  glasses  In 
the  kitchen  were  darkening.  By  April  29, 
Henry  was  dead  at  the  hospital.  The  mother 
died  July  19;  the  cause  of  the  deaths  were 
recognized  too  late  and  the  capsule  was  re- 
moved from  the  house  on  July  22.  Henry's 
sister  died  on  August  18  and  the  grand- 
mother on  October  15.  Only  the  father  siur- 
vlved,  presumably  out  of  the  practice  in 
Mexico  under  which  the  father  Uvea  around 
the  corner  in  another  house. 

How  many  capsules  have  been  lost  In  the 
United  States.  Our  tabulations  show  88  lost 
or  stolen.  How  many  more  have  been  picked 
up  by  Uttle  Henrys  or  Toms  or  Dicks  or 
Harrys.  We  don't  know  how  many  have  been 
toxind  but  It  is  Interesting  that  there  Is  no 
■Ingle  reference  In  the  medical  literature  In 
the  United  States  to  the  consequences  such 
as  those  which  the  Mexican  technicians  have 
so  carefully  documented  in  Revista  Medica. 
Not  all  of  these  losses  were  due  to  indus- 
trial use  of  nuclear  science  and  radiation. 
The  Public  Health  Service  in  Its  Environ- 
mental Health  Series  No.  999-RH-ie  has  re- 
cently documented  a  few  cases  of  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  radioactive  materials  from  med- 
ical use.  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
In  my  tabulations  case  histories  Involving 
loss  of  radioactive  materials  from  hospitals 
and  clinics.  This  is  difficult  to  avoid  when 
transportation  Is  also  Involved,  but  I  refer 
you  to  the  Public  Health  Service  document 
listed  above  and  entitled  "Medical  Uses  of 
Radium  and  Radium  Substitutes,"  particu- 
larly pages  15  through  19. 


We  have  reviewed  uranium  mining,  trans- 
portation and  loss  of  radioactive  materials, 
the  deaths  which  occur  from  crltlcallty,  and 
now  we  must  move  on  to  the  hazards  In  the 
air  as  well  as  In  tbe  water  systems  of  this 
country. 

The  release  of  uranium  hexafluorlde  oc- 
curred too  many  timet  In  the  gaseous  diffu- 
sion operations  of  the  uranium  enrichment 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Paducah  and  Ports- 
mouth. I  was  able  to  find  139  documented 
cases.  In  addition,  we  were  able  to  locate  80 
releases  of  other  Isotopes. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Peterson  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity has  done  a  thoughtful  piece  entitled 
"Environmental  Contamination  from  Nuclear 
Reactors," '»  and  recently  he  has  predicted 
that  one  byproduct  of  nuclear  power,  krypton 
85,  alone  may  exhaust  our  present  margin  of 
permissible  exposure  to  radioactivity  In  the 
air  within  the  next  100  years. 

There  are  some  who  would  deny  that  such 
releases  have  or  can  occtir  but  the  fact  is 
that  both  the  NRX  reactor  accident  at  Chalk 
River,  Canada,  on  December  12,  1962,  and 
the  Wlndscale  accident  on  October  10,  1957, 
In  Cimiberland  released  large  quantities  of 
radioactivity  to  the  atmosphere  and  I  am 
sure  that  It  wotild  be  news  to  most  of  the 
men  making  decisions  regarding  nuclear 
power  In  this  country  that  the  Wlndscale  re- 
actor released,  and  I  quote  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  March  19,  1958,  "The 
quantity  of  the  radioactivity  released  In  the 
Wlndscale  No.  1  reactor  during  the  accident 
In  October  was  probably  considerably  more 
than  that  released  during  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb  of  the  Hiroshima  type." 

Recently  I  negotiated  with  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  in  regard  to  a  proposed  $8 
billion  power  program  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  should  be  subsi- 
dized Into  early  construction.  When  we  came 
to  the  question  of  looation  of  the  proposed 
plants  as  it  affected  safety,  the  Governor 
stated  that  his  personal  atomic  advisor,  Mr. 
Edward  Teller,  warned  him  that  someday 
one  of  these  plants  wa«  going  to  explode  and 
spray  a  city  or  even  an  entire  watershed  with 
excessive  radioactivity  which  will  require  the 
evacuation  of  the  area. 

BESTIXrUM 

Dr.  Harriet  Hardy,  Director  of  the  Occu- 
pational Medical  Service  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  reported  at 
length  In  the  New  En^and  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine (December  25,  1963),  of  the  effects  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  beryllium  indus- 
try whose  product  Is  »o  urgently  needed  in 
nuclear  science.  Here  was  a  case  where  the 
hazard  of  berylliosis  not  only  threatened  the 
worker  In  the  plant  but  also  the  residents  in 
the  neighboring  community.  Tet  the  space 
Industry  requirements  have  multiplied  the 
use  of  beryllium  In  industry  by  twenty  times. 

WAtER 

I  believe  the  Muskle  committee  has  shown 
the  Impact  of  radioactive  pollution  of  our 
water  systems.  The  hearings  of  May  6,  1966, 
which  were  held  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion in  the  Colorado  Basin  Water  Quality 
Project  revealed  the  callous  accumulation  of 
tailing  piles  in  the  millions  of  tons  each 
containing  disintegration  products  of  ura- 
nium and  radium  families  which  polluted 
the  Colorado  River  with  Isotopes  whose  half- 
lives  ranged  up  to  1620  years.  These  isotopes 
leached  by  the  weather  from  the  piles  pol- 
luted the  river  as  well  as  the  atmosphere. 

AIB    POLtUnON 

Just  last  week  the  Surgeon  General,  testi- 
fying before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  said  "Air  pollution  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  many  dimensiocis.  .  ."  Each  of  four 


types  of  studies,  considered  alone,  present 
Impressive  evidence  of  air  pollution  damage 
to  health.  Taken  together,  they  add  up  to  a 
disturbing  and  convincing  portrait  of  a 
major  health  menace.  He  talked  of  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  and  London,  i 
could  have  talked  to  you  today  about  Aber- 
fan,  Torrey  Canyon,  Thresher  and  Apollo. 
These  were  similar  tragedies  and  much  needs 
to  be  done  to  avoid  their  occurrences.  But 
the  story  of  over  1,000  case  histories  of  re- 
leases of  radiation  or  fires  or  explosions  in 
the  presence  of  radiation,  or  Ores  or  explo- 
Bions  of  the  new  exotic  metals  developed  for 
use  in  nuclear  science  all  add  up  to  an  in- 
crease In  the  background  radioactivity  with 
which  all  of  mankind  must  wrestle. 

This  fact  is  a  matter  of  major  health  im- 
portance. No  longer  can  we  leave  decisive 
control  to  those  assigned  the  task  of  develop- 
ing a  nuclear  power  Industry.  No  longer 
can  we  rely  on  the  same  agencies  who  failed 
to  take  timely  action  to  prevent  the  6,000 
deaths  which  are  coming  to  the  underground 
uranium  miners.  Nor  can  the  control  of  the 
health  problem  In  the  nuclear  plants  be  left 
to  physicists  even  If  they  camouflage  their 
function  by  calling  themselves  health  physi- 
cists." Those  interested  In  medical  care  must 
rise  up  and  Insist  on  the  priority  to  which 
their  role  in  society  entitles  them. 

The  hearings  called  again  by  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy  regarding 
health  hazards  were  previously  held  in  May 
and  August  of  1959  but  the  Committee  didn't 
act  on  the  testimony  before  It  and  It  shares 
the  shame  on  oiu-  government  for  falling  to 
take  action  in  time  to  protect  those  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  stockpile  of 
weapons  in  our  nuclear  arsenal.  They  have 
announced  the  witnesses  to  be  heard  "  who 
will  be  representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Interior,  Labor  and  HEW 
Departments  as  well  as  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
known  the  problem  all  along,  who  have  been 
in  continuous  session  these  recent  montbs 
and  are  still  unable  to  agree  on  steps  to  ade- 
quately protect  underground  miners. 

I  propwse  Instead  the  following  witnesses: 
Mrs.  Carey  Athey.  Mrs.  Shlrden  G.  Blood, 
Mrs.  Kermlt  Burbrldge,  Mrs.  Douglas  Gar- 
ner, Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Graham.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Houle,  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Johnson,  Mrs.  VlrgU 
S.  Nidlffer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Reed,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Trask,  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Williams. 

Each  of  these  know  more  than  all  of  the 
bureaucrats  now  scheduled  to  testify.  They 
know  what  their  husbands  lived  through 
before  they  died.  They  know  what  their 
friends  and  neighbors  now  are  living  through 
in  fear  and  dread  of  the  similar  consequences 
to  their  husbands.  They  know  the  obllga-  , 
tions  of  the  Federal  government.  Following 
their  testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  propose  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  introduce  a  bill  before  their 
standing  committees  in  the  Congress  and 
give  these  widows  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  effects  on  the  health  of  their  hus- 
bands. Prior  to  any  final  action  by  the  Con- 


>'  Scientist  and  Citizen,  November  1965, 
page  1,  St.  Louis  Citizens'  Committee  for  Nu- 
clear Information,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


'•In  a  revealing  statement,  one  health 
physicist  wrote  (volume  11,  June  1964,  Health 
Physics,  "The  Professional  Responsibilities  of 
the  Health  Physicist  or  Virtue  in  Compro- 
mise." by  H.  J.  Dunster,  page  308)  as  follows: 

"Just  as  in  conventional  safety  the  slogan 
of  the  1930's,  "Safety  First,'  has  since  been 
discarded  in  favour  of  a  balance  between 
accident  prevention  and  operational  con- 
venience or  economy,  so  In  the  radiological 
field  a  balance  has  always  been  necessary  be- 
tween radiation  risks  and  operational  con- 
siderations. It  is  the  ability  to  reach  a  ra- 
tional and  satisfactory  balance  or  com- 
promise that  is  the  fundamental  test  of  the 
health  physicist's  professional  ability." 

■'  Washington  Post,  Monday,  April  24,  1967, 
page  A19. 
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gress,  I  propose  that  these  women  be  In- 
vited to  visit  him  In  Washington  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  that  he  discuss  with 
them  while  they  are  here  at  his  Department's 
expense,  a  fair  and  proper  compensation  sys- 
tem to  relieve  them  from  the  anxieties  of 
the  future  now  that  the  family  breadwinner 
is  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  them. 

I  propose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
states  issue  a  new  executive  order  to  sup- 
plement the  one  that  established  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  that  would  make  Its 
recommendations  binding  on  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government,  not  merely 
advisory,  to  be  ignored  at  will.  I  propose  that 
the  truth  about  atomic  accidents  be  told, 
that  the  case  histories  I  have  tabulated  be 
analyzed,  that  the  public  be  told  the  truth, 
and  that  from  that  knowledge  we  adopt  In 
our  society  a  prudent  progrtim  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  the  nuclear  sciences. 


FCX)D  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair.)  The  hour  of  1  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unflnished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislath'e  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  953)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpwse  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subsequent 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  very  learned  and  deserving  article  in 
defense  of  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  v?hich 
appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times  on 
Monday,  June  27, 1966,  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  addition 
to  my  needing  some  time  to  prepare  a 
case  against  the  pending  censure  resolu- 
tion, the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a 
little  time  to  think  about  and  evaluate 
this  matter  could  be  very  helpful  toward 
a  proper  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Because  one  syndicated  columnist  has 
continuously,  in  some  600  newspapers,  at- 
tacked Senator  Dodd  in  most  severe 
fashion  over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  now  that  the  evi- 
dence is  all  in,  the  thoughtful  editorial 
writers  of  America  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  analyze  the  matter  and  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  majority  of  them  will  con- 
clude Senator  Dodd  has  done  nothing  to 
warrant  censure  by  the  Senate,  if  in- 
deed he  has  done  any  wrong  whatever. 

This  is  a  very  strong  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times.  I 
would  assume  that  Mr.  Don  Ewing,  who 
was  once  a  writer  with  the  Washington 
Star,  wrote  this  editorial  because  of  the 
very  strong,  forceful  language  which  is 
used.  Mr.  Ewing  is  a  very  hard  hitting 
writer,  an  Intelligent,  learned  man,  who 
is  f^ous  in  Louisiana  for  his  editorials, 
and  one  can  see  that  in  this  editorial  he 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is 
strongly  on  Tom  Dodd's  side. 

I  ask  to  be  excused  from  any  reference 
in  the  editorial  that  might  appear  to  be 
unduly  strong,  or  which  might  reflect 
upon  anyone  or  take  issue  with  any 
Senator. 

I  will  editorialize  myself  to  the  extent 


of  eliminating  from  the  editorial  a  few 
abbreviated  words  which  caused  con- 
siderable alarm  when  then  President 
Harry  Truman  used  them  with  reference 
to  Drew  Pearson.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
sternation that  occurred  among  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  President 
Truman  was  reported  as  having  made 
such  a  reference  to  Mr.  Pearson. 

I  will  simply  say  that  President  Tru- 
man referred  to  Mr.  Pearson  as  an  "un- 
worthy person"— in  brackets — and  say 
that  that  is  where  I  deleted  the  ab- 
breviation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  in  this  Instance  I  disagree 
with  Mr.  Pearson,  I  personally  like  him. 
He  is  a  very  charming  and  friendly  in- 
dividual and  I  often  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  him.  Mr.  Pearson  has  been 
both  critical  and  complimentary  of  me, 
and  I  appreciate  any  and  all  small  kind- 
nesses from  the  press.  Even  though  a 
writer  may  suggest  on  one  day  that  I 
am  unworthy  of  serving  in  the  Senate, 
when  he  says  something  nice  about  me 
the  next  day,  I  appreciate  it. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pearson  has,  by 
and  large,  been  fair  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  issue  with  his  treatment  of 
the  way  I  have  conducted  myself  in  the 
Senate. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  I 
may  make  some  remarks  that  Mr.  Pear- 
son may  not  appreciate,  but  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  have  nothing  against 
Mr.  Pearson.  Any  difference  he  may  have 
with  Senator  Dodd  is  purely  his  own  af- 
fair, not  mine. 

Mr.  Pearson  reminds  me  of  the  char- 
acter that  appeared  in  a  Disney  cartoon 
entitled  "Peter  Pan."  In  the  show  was 
a  crocodile  which  had  swallowed  an 
alarm  clock,  and  whose  presence  was  al- 
ways known  by  its  ticking  sound.  By  the 
time  the  show  was  over,  one  felt  he 
really  knew  the  old  crocodile.  The  young 
people  even  came  to  regard  the  croco- 
dile as  a  very  lovable  character.  I  have 
often  thought  of  Mr.  Pearson  in  that 
context — as  a  lovable  crocodile. 

So  I  simply  place  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  as  the  statement  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  writer,  whose 
editorials  have  had  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  might 
add  that  on  occasion  I  have  felt  the 
sharp  pen  of  Mr.  Ewing  as  well  as  that 
of  Mr.  Pearson.  Both  are  men  of  strong 
opinions,  and  they  certainly  have  a  right 
to  express  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Shreveport  Times.  June  27,  1967] 
The  Case  of  Senator  Dodo 

If  Democratic  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  E.  Dodd 
is  guilty  of  any  Illegality  in  collecting  or 
handling  political  funds  raised  In  his  behalf, 
or  in  giving  or  receiving  funds  of  any  kind 
in  an  Illegal  manner,  he  should  be  prosecuted 
to  the  hilt  under  whatever  laws  apply. 

If  he  has  acted  in  a  manner  which  is  per- 
hap>e  unethical  in  the  handling  of  fxuids 
contributed  in  his  political  behalf,  it  Is  well 
to  bring  out  the  facts. 

But  what  Is  brought  out  should  be  facts 
and  not  oral  garbage  spread  publicly, 
through  a  public  Senate  oommittee  hearing, 


before  television,  newspaper  and  radio  re- 
porters as  well  as  before  television  and  news- 
paper cameras  without  so  much  as  one  word 
of  dociunentatlon  of  the  ao-called  "testi- 
mony" of  witneeees. 

This  is  especially  true  since  much  "scan- 
dal" testimony  was  ordered  later  to  be 
stricken  from  the  records  of  the  Senate 
committee  hearing  the  case.  It  was  ordered 
stricken  because  it  was  merely  spiteful  gos- 
sip, or  hearsay,  or  obviously  just  bunk. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  practice  of  raising  money  via  banquets 
or  otherwise  for  political  candidates  or  ofBee 
holders  to  use  in  behalf  of  personal  expenses 
aa  well  as  for  campaign  expenses — eepecially 
when  they  are  not  wealthy — is  one  that  has 
been  practiced  for  decades.  This  Is  true  not 
only  In  the  federal  government,  but  at  gov- 
ernmental levels  In  the  states  and  even  in 
municlpaUtles. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  voluminous  prece- 
dent for  such  money  raising  does  not  make 
the  practice  right,  but  neither  is  it  right 
for  a  Senate  oommittee  to  centw  on  Senator 
Dodd  in  slanderous  manner  on  the  basis  d 
some  stolen  letters  published  by  a  goeslp 
columnist  whom  Senator  Dodd  has  sued  for 
a  million  dollars  for  libel;  with  the  Justice 
Department  called  on  to  take  perjury  action 
against  one  of  the  anti-Dodd  witnesses,  and 
perhaps  burglary  action  against  others. 

It  is  common  practice — probably  at  some 
time  or  other  In  most  states  of  the  union — 
for  friends  to  reimburse  a  candidate  for  per- 
sonal income  he  loses  in  making  a  race  for 
public  office.  There  are  such  things  as  (100 
a  year  and  $200  a  year  clubs  for  political  of- 
fice holders — persons  called  on  to  contribute 
certain  sums  not  in  one  shot,  but  every  year, 
to  help  an  office  holder  keep  himself  in  office. 
At  times,  lump  sums  are  raised  and  donated 
to  an  office  holder  by  groups  of  friends.  None 
of  these  things  necessarily  Involve  favors  or 
patronage  or  anything  In  return  to  the  donors 
except — perhaps — their  own  satisfaction  over 
their  part  in  either  electing  or  keeping  in 
office  a  man  they  consider  worthy. 

Concededly,  crooked  advantages  can  be 
taken  of  such  a  system  and  probably  are. 
But  somebody  must  figure  out  a  better  sys- 
tem, or  a  law  that  will  make  such  a  system 
proof  against  Improper  use,  before  trying  to 
pin  blame  for  It  on  one  man — and  simply 
on  testimony  that  thus  far  has  been  in  ptart 
undocumented  gossip,  and  in  seme  cases 
lacking  even  the  foundation  of  gossip. 

The  Dodd  case  Is  simply  this  up  to  now: 

Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson,  who  con- 
duct a  Washington  newspaper  colunm,  which 
is  often  of  the  gossip,  or  scandal  type,  pub- 
lished the  contents,  or  the  claimed  contents, 
of  documents — mostly  letters  or  carbon  cop- 
ies of  letters — which,  it  Is  stated,  were  stolen 
from  Senator  Dodd's  office.  These  dealt  with 
collections  for  Senator  Dodd  of  funds  at 
"political  banquets"  held  in  "tribute"  to  him, 
the  contention  being  that  the  Senator 
pocketed  some  of  the  money.  The  coliminists 
also  allege  that  Senator  Dodd  was  helpful 
to  a  retired  Army  General  who  now  handles 
public  relations  on  an  international  basis; 
that  Senator  Dodd  traveled  to  Europe  at  gov- 
ernment exp>ense  to  help  the  General  on  his 
accounts  with  certain  foreign  countries. 

Drew  Pearson  has  been  caUed  a  liar  so 
many  times  by  so  many  people  that  it  woiild 
be  hard  to  keep  count.  Harry  S.  Truman  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Pearson  as  an  [unworthy  per- 
son]. Others  have  used  the  same  initials 
about  him.  Mr.  Pearson  once  wrote  a  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  article  entitled  Reminis- 
ccnses  of  an  (unworthy  person].  Senator 
Dodd's  former  administrative  aide,  a  man, 
and  his  former  personal  secretary,  a  woman, 
are  the  chief  witnesses  against  him  so  fEir 
and  presumably  played  major  parts  in  get- 
ting either  the  documents,  or  knowledge  of 
them,  from  Senator  Dodd's  office  to  Mr.  Pear- 
son and  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  former  Dodd  secretary  testified  Thurs- 
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day  that  she  overbead  two  employees  of 
Dodd  talking  together  and  that  one  of  them 
said  that  Dodd  might  have  gotten  as  much  as 
$10,000  from  the  retired  general  for  helping 
on  public  relations  In  a  certain  manner. 
They  were  simply  guessing  at  whether  Sena- 
tor Dodd  got  anything.  Thus,  her  evidence 
was  merely  hearsay  of  speculative  conversa- 
tion, with  no  facts  of  any  kind  Involved  in 
actions  or  utterances  by  any  of  the  trio.  Tet 
all  of  this  was  spread  into  perhaps  millions 
of  homes  by  communications  media.  The  ex- 
oecretary  testified  that  she  and  the  admin- 
istrative aide  had  maintained  a  "social  rela- 
tionship" since  1963.  Each  is  a  divorcee. 

Somehow  the  fact  that  the  two  persons 
that  she  said  she  overheard  talking  about 
the  alleged  $10,000  Immediately  took  the 
stand  and,  under  oath,  denied  that  any  such 
conversation  ever  was  held,  did  not  seem  to 
gain  a  prominent  place  in  much  of  the  com- 
munications media  and  was  not  used  at  all 
In  some  television  accoiints  of  the  hearing. 

The  former  administrative  aide  said  under 
oath  on  the  witness  stand  that  Senator  Dodd 
"misappropriated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollais."  Now  that's  a  stiff  allegation.  The 
ex-aide  didn't  say  how  or  where  or  when  or 
for  what;  or  how  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  came  to  be  in  some  place  where 
Senator  Dodd  could  "misappropriate"  them. 

Then,  the  Chairman  of  the  Investigating 
Committee  ordered  all  of  this  testimony 
stricken  from  the  record.  But  he  couldn't 
strike  It  from  the  airwaves  or  the  television 
films  or  the  printed  newspaper  pages.  Nor 
have  we  seen  any  partlcxilar  display  on  TV, 
although  It  has  been  printed  locally,  that 
Senator  Dodd  called  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  bring  perj\U7  charges  against  his  for- 
mer administrative  aide. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pearson-Anderson 


dentlal  campaigns  is  hypocritical  and  dis- 
honest. Federal  law  limits  expenditures  of  the 
two  national  committees.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  to  $3  million.  The  actual  amount 
spent  may  be  as  high  as  $20  or  $30  million. 
Senator  Long's  plan  to  end  this  fraud  was 
to  let  each  taxpayer  give  a  dollar  of  his  in- 
come tax  to  his  party.  The  party's  presiden- 
tial nominee  would  have  control  of  the 
money  and  the  national  committee  would  be 
barred  from  taking  private  contributions. 

Opponents  of  the  law  didn't  quarrel  so 
much  with  the  method  of  fund  raising  as 
they  did  with  the  power  it  would  give  the 
presidential  nominee.  As  matters  stand  r.::.w, 
big  donors  can  influence  presidential  elec- 
tions by  gifts  that  fall  outside  the  spending 
limits  Imposed  on  the  national  committees. 
The  national  committees,  in  fact,  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  dubious  shifts  whereby  this 
money,  while  not  given  to  them  directly,  Is 
spent  in  the  "right  place." 

So,  if  $20  million  IB  spent  on  an  election 
for  president  by  one  party,  about  $17  mil- 
lion win  have  been  spent  in  this  fashion.  Is 
this  any  worse  than  the  abuse  that  might 
result  from  putting  too  much  money  in  a 
nominee's  hands?  Yet,  say  foes  of  the  Long 
Law.  The  nominee  rather  than  the  national 
committee  would  control  the  money.  With  It. 
he  could  subvert  state  party  organizations. 
They  and  national  committeemen  would  be 
given  the  choice  of  going  along  with  his 
policies  and  his  choice  of  nominees  for  other 
federal  elective  olficts  campaigned  for  In 
presidential  years,  or  they  would  get  no 
money.  A  rival  "presidential"  committee 
would  nile  party  and  patronage  from  another 
headquarters. 

So,  the  squabble  is  more  over  who  controls 


the  money  than  over  who  gives  It  and  how. 

,   _  ^  ^  ^  ^     ,  ^  fiegal  party  campaign  funds  are  now  raised 

f.^J.'i^  ^^fr:fr.^L^^J^^Jj:rj^  .t^Ji-^y  quotasVposVon  each  state   by   both 

parties.  This  money  is  recorded  and  kept  up 


uments  which  supposedly  were  stolen  from 
Senator  Dodd's  office.  The  administrative 
aide  says  that  he  gave  docimients  and  In- 
formation to  Mr.  Pearson  as  a  sort  of 
patriotic  act;  that  he  was  serving  his  coun- 
try. Why  didn't  he  go  to  the  Department  ol 
Justice?  Was  he  aware  that  some  gossip 
columnists  pay  well  for  "scandal"  Informa- 
tion? Does  the  endless  activity  of  Senator 
Dodd  aa  a  long  time  anti-Communist  figure 
in  the  case  and  the  present  hearing? 


SOLUTION  STILL  NEEDED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  learned  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Shreveport  Times  of  May 
6,  1967,  supporting  the  position  I  took — 
at  least,  in  general  terms — with  regard 
to  the  presidential  campaign  election 
law.  The  editorial  contends  that  we 
should  keep  and  improve  upon  what  we 
have,  rather  than  wipe  It  out  and  start 
all  over  again. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Solution  Still 
-Needed."  I  submit  that  this  perceptive 
editorial  certainly  looked  well  to  the  fu- 
ture with  regard  to  developments  that 
have  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SoLunoK  Stux  Needed 
Something  is  stUl  lacking  In  the  apparently 
ended  dispute  over  the  merit  of  the  Long 
Law.  The  law  is  dead  or  near  dead,  and  foes 
of  Senator  Long  are  congratulating  them- 
selves, but  nobody  has  put  forward  an 
alternative. 

The   present  system   of   financing  presl- 


wlth  under  federal  law.  As  for  who  gives  it, 
the  GOP  has  the  better  record.  It  is  now  a 
party  of  many  small  givers  rather  than  one 
of  big  givers,  though  It  has  those,  too.  Barry 
Goldwater  wrought  the  change.  The  OOP's 
Sustaining  Membership  Committee  numbers 
about  250,000 — a  membership  Jump  of  350 
per  cent  since  1962.  Donations  have  risen 
more  than  500  per  cent  in  that  time.  Over  80 
per  cent  of  the  money  received  by  the  na- 
tional committee  comes  from  this  group.  The 
Democrats  are  now  the  party  of  the  big 
givers. 

Neither  party,  actually,  has  much  worry 
over  presidential  campaign  money  (the  GOP 
Senate  delegation  voted  to  kill  the  Long 
Law),  but  those  who  oppose  the  tax  checkoff 
system  aren't  complaining  about  the  current 
dishonest  one  of  getting  their  money  from 
the  "citizen"  groups  that  spring  up  during 
presidential  campaigns. 

And  nobody  Ls  complaining  either  about 
the  fact  that  It  is  the  man  with  the  heaviest 
wallet  that  travels  furthest  and  fastest  in 
the  period  leading  up  to  the  national 
conventions. 

Tne  "poor  man"  doesn't  suffer  In  r\innlng 
for  President.  He  seldom  gets  that  far.  He 
suffers  in  trying  to  get  the  nomination  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  money  to  go  all  out.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  six  to  ten  times  as 
much  money  is  actually  spent  on  both  cam- 
paigns than  the  law  nominally  allows.  It's 
Idle  to  try  to  keep  citizens  out  of  politics; 
they  belong  there.  It'«  idle,  too,  to  pretend 
that  it  costs  only  $8  million  to  run  for 
President. 

Given  these  two  truths,  what  is  the  proper 
solution?  Well,  it  isn't  a  new  idea.  It's  to  lift 
the  limit  on  what  can  be  spent  on  presiden- 
tial races — set  no  limit,  in  fact;  but  do  set 
a  limit  on  what  the  individual  can  give. 
Make  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Smiths  equal 
by  limiting  the  individual  gift  to  a  hundred 
dollars  or  two  hundred  dollars.  AUow  income 
tax  credit.  Let  the  national  committee  handle 


all  the  money  Instead  of  setting  up  fronts 
and  committees  to  evade  the  law. 

That  lets  the  individual  into  select  com- 
pany, encourages  him  to  support  his  party 
and  his  candidate.  It  throws  out  pretense 
and  lets  in  honesty — something  lacking  so 
far  In  all  the  attacks  on  the  Long  Law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  on 
germaneness  be  waived  so  that  I  may 
speak  with  reference  to  H.R.  2508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  CXDNGRES- 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  legislaUon 
which  attempts  to  modify  the  constitu- 
tional standards  governing  congressional 
districting  is  rushing  toward  the  Senate 
floor  and  will  probably  arrive,  I  am  told, 
the  week  after  next. 

The  legislation,  whdch  passed  the 
House  on  April  27  by  a  vote  of  289  to  63, 
will  be  among  the  most  important  and 
far  reaching  that  Congress  considers  in 
this  session,  because  it  involves  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  House -approved  version  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  2508,  would,  first,  establish 
temporary  and  permanent  guidelines 
defining  what  variation  is  permissible 
from  the  one-man,  one-vote  constitu- 
tional principle  of  equal  apportionment; 
and  second,  attempt  to  discourage  gerry- 
mandering by  requiring  that  districts  be 
composed  of  contiguous  territory  in  as 
reasanably  a  compact  form  as  the  State 
finds  practicable. 

Par  and  away  the  most  important  part 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is  sec- 
tion (2)  which  would  make  permissible 
until  1972  a  deviation  of  30  percent  be- 
tween the  most-populated  and  least- 
populated  districts  in  a  State.  After 
1972 — the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress— the  permissible  deviation  would 
drop  to  10  percent. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  reported  vote 
of  11  to  4.  approved  the  House  bill 
with  amendments  which  would,  among 
other  things,  raise  the  temporary  devia- 
tion standard  to  35  percent. 

Only  four  States — California,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Georgia^have  con- 
gressional districts  so  badly  malappor- 
tloned  that  they  would  be  exempted  from 
constitutional  redistrictlng  requirements 
imder  the  generous  35-percent  standard. 

Seventeen  other  States — which  are 
clearly  malapportloned  according  to  the 
stricter  constitutional  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court — would  not 
be  required  to  redistrict  until  1972  under 
the  standards  set  by  the  legislation. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  presents  a 
question  of  the  greatest  magnitude: 
whether  the  Congress  may  validly,  or 
should  desirably,  modify  the  constitu- 
tional one-man,  one-vote  principle  in  a 
way  that  would  postpone  for  5  years  fair 
congressional  districting  in  17  States 
which  have  214,  or  about  one-half  the 
total,  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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While  a  serious  constitutional  question 
exists,  as  I  shall  discuss  later,  the  ques- 
tion that  most  concerns  me  is:  Is  it  de- 
sirable, simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for 
Congress  to  interject  itself  at  this  time 
and  in  this  way  into  the  process  of  reap- 
portioning congressional  districts?  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  answer  is  "No." 

This  belief  proceeds  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  keystone  of  our  Nation's  representa- 
tive form  of  self-government.  The  process 
of  electing  Congressmen  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  of  regularly  imposing  their  will 
upon  the  central  government,  the  domi- 
nating government  in  our  federal  system. 

The  primary  means  of  determining 
what  set  of  beliefs  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  central  government  is.  of  course,  our 
traditional  system  of  partisan  political 
competition  in  which  two  national  parties 
contend  for  the  right  to  express  the  am- 
bitions, desires,  aspirations,  and  dissent 
of  all  Americans. 

Our  Nation  comes  closest  to  true  rep- 
resentative government  expressed 
through  political  party  competition  when 
each  man's  vote  counts  as  much  as  the 
next  man's. 

If  a  man  has  only  part  of  Ft  vote,  the 
candidate  of  his  political  party  has  only 
a  part  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  right  to  speak  for  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  Nation 
has  a  Government  which  represents  only 
a  part  of  the  people. 

These  abstract  principles  can  be  ex- 
pressed most  eloquently  in  practice,  and 
can  be  expressed  most  competently  by 
me  by  reference  to  the  situation  with 
which  I  have  the  most  familiarity,  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  been  the  pioneer  State 
in  reapportionment  because  of  the  land- 
mark decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  against  Carr.  Members  of  the 
Tennessee  Republican  Party  were  the  in- 
stigators of  that  successful  litigation  be- 
cause the  party  had  been  locked  into  a 
minority  position  in  our  State  because 
of  unfair  reapportionment.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  congressional  districting 
developments  during  the  last  15  years 
explains  that  situation  graphically.  The 
1951  Tennessee  Apportionment  Act  had 
two  major  inequities.  Shelby  County, 
with  a  population  of  627,019,  and  which 
Includes  the  city  of  Memphis,  com- 
prised the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Districts  had 
populations,  respectively,  of  232,652  and 
223,387,  or  a  combined  population  which 
was  less  than  that  of  the  Ninth  District 
alone. 

The  second  major  inequity  was  that 
the  three  easternmost  districts  In  the 
State,  where  the  voters  are  predomi- 
nantly Republican,  had  an  average  pop- 
ulation of  456,789.  while  the  three  dis- 
tricts in  middle  Tennessee,  where  the 
voters  are  predominantly  Democrat,  had 
an  average  population  of  371.221. 

A  court-ordered  reapportionment  in 
1965  corrected  most  of  the  population 
disparities  between  the  ninth  district  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  districts.  This 
reallnement  in  district  lines  unquestion- 
ably helped  make  it  possible  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  elect  a  Representative 


from  the  ninth  district  and  to  run  its 
strongest  race  in  history  in  the  seventh 
district.  Further  reapportionment,  which 
would  necessarily  shift  Republican 
strength  from  the  three  east  Tennessee 
districts  into  the  middle  three  districts, 
would  bring  our  party  to  a  position  of 
fair  competition  and,  for  the  first  time, 
allow  Tennessee  to  have  vigorous  com- 
petition between  two  strong  parties. 

I  offer  no  apologies  for  saying  that  re- 
apr>ortionment  of  congressional  districts 
in  my  State  hsis  been  desirable  because 
it  has  promoted  the  development  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Tennessee.  In  other 
States,  fair  apportionment  of  districts 
will  benefit  the  Democratic  Party.  Two, 
or  5,  or  10  years  from  now,  fair  appor- 
tionment may  benefit  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Tennessee.  And,  although  I  in- 
tend to  do  all  I  legitimately  can  through 
the  partisan  political  process  to  see  that 
my  party  continues  to  grow  strong,  I  will 
not  object  if  fair  districting  helps  my  op- 
position. For  I  do  not  ask  for  my  party, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  permit  another 
party,  a  handicap  conferred  by  malap- 
portloned districts.  The  handicap  falls 
squarely  upon  the  people. 

One  might  expect  that  a  matter  of 
such  f8u--reaching  importance  to  our 
system  of  government  would  have  had 
careful,  public  scrutiny  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  Senate.  The  fact 
is.  that  there  have  never  been  hearings 
in  the  Senate  on  the  legislation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  1-day  hearing  in  1965  at 
which  two  Congressmen  testified  and 
which  has  gone  unreported.  The  most 
recent  hearings  in  the  House  were  in 
1964.  which  was  the  year  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  signaled  the  beginning  of 
fair  congressional  districting  by  Its  land- 
mark decision  In  Wesberry  v.  Sanders, 
376  U.S.  1  (1964). 

Between  now  and  the  week  beginning 
June  5.  when  I  understand  the  legisla- 
tion Is  scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  I  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  carefully  consider  these 
consequences  and  will  initiate  independ- 
ent study  of  the  bill  which  has  received 
too  little  attention. 

The  best  course  for  the  Senate,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  defeat  the  bill  out- 
right; this  would  avoid  confusing  and 
impeding  the  swift  movement  in  the  Na- 
tion toward  assuring  each  person  that 
his  vote  for  a  Congressman  counts  the 
same  as  his  neighbor's  vote.  The  next 
best  course  would  be  to  recommit  the 
legislation  for  extended  public  hearings. 
At  least  the  bill  should  be  amended  to 
eliminate  completely  temporary  stand- 
ards of  permissible  deviation  that  in  any 
way  conflict  with  what  the  Supreme 
Court  hSLS  said  the  constitutional  stand- 
ards are. 

Because  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  not  yet  available.  I  do  not 
propose  at  this  point  to  make  an  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  bill.  However,  I  do 
think  it  might  be  helpful  to  outline 
briefly  why.  in  my  judgment,  the  legisla- 
tion is  imconstitutional. 

The  constitutional  argument  begins 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  1964  decision 
In  Wesberry  against  Sanders,  which 
established  that  the  Constitution's  plain 
objective  Is  that  of  making  "equal  repre- 


sentation for  equal  numbers  of  people  the 
fundamental  goal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 376  U.S.  1, 18. 

The  Court  held  that: 

The  command  of  Act  I,  sec.  2,  that  Repre- 
sentatives be  chosen  "by  the  People  of  the 
several  states"  means  that  as  nearly  aa  Is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  In  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  aa  mudh  as  another's. 
Id.  at  8. 

Language  in  the  Court's  later  holding 
in  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  VS.  533.  578 
(1964)  made  clear  the  suggestion  in 
Wesberry  that  there  is  a  more  exacting 
standard  of  equality  required  in  congres- 
sional districting  than  in  State  legisla- 
tive election  districts: 

Some  distinctions  may  well  be  made  be- 
tween congressional  and  state  legislative  rep- 
resentation. Since,  almost  Invariably,  there 
is  a  significantly  larger  number  of  seats  In 
state  legislature  bodies  to  be  distributed 
within  a  state  than  congressional  seats.  It 
may  be  feasible  to  tise  political  subdivision 
lines  to  a  greater  extent  In  establishing  state 
legislative  districts  than  In  congressional 
districting  while  still  affording  adequate 
representation  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  because  population  is  so  clear- 
ly the  central,  and  probably  exclusive, 
factor  of  importance  in  congressional  re- 
districting,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
moved  more  swiftly  than  in  State  legis- 
lative redistrictlng  toward  requiring 
near  exactness  of  population  equality 
Eunong  the  districts.  Thus,  on  January  9 
of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  a  10-percent  variation  from  the 
State  average  district  population  is  too 
large  to  meet  the  Court's  one-man,  one« 
vote  rule.  In  an  Indiana  case.  Duddlestoi 
V.  Grills.  385  US.  455  (1967),  the  Court 
ordered  a  lower  court  to  reconsider  its 
approval  of  a  congressional  redistrictlng 
plan  which  permitted  deviations  up  to 
only  12.8  percent  of  the  State  average 
district  population.  The  Court  cited  a 
Florida  decision  involving  legislative  re- 
apportionment to  the  effect  that  no  good 
reasons  were  presented  why  the  State 
could  not  have  come  much  closer  to  pro- 
viding districts  of  equal  population  than 
it  did.  The  other  January  9  order  of  the 
Court  affirmed  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
Missouri's  1965  congressional  redistrict- 
lng plan  was  imconstitutional,  although 
It  kept  deviations  from  the  average  dis- 
trict population  to  within  10.4  percent, 
Kirkpatrick  v.  Preisler,  385  U.S.  450 
•1967). 

In  21  States,  congressional  districts 
vary  from  the  average  district  population 
by  10  percent  or  more.  In  eight  of  these 
States — New  York,  Tennessee,  Massa- 
chusetts. Indiana.  Texas.  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  and  New  Jersey — courts  al- 
ready have  ordered  redistrictlng  before 
the  1968  elections.  In  two  others — Ohio 
and  Florida — court  challenges  are  under- 
way or  pending.  Certainly  in  these  10 
States,  and  probably  in  most  of  the 
others,  there  is  time  to  achieve  a  fair 
apportionment  of  districts  before  the 
1968  elections.  But  all  21  of  these 
States — except  California,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  Georgia — are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  redistrictlng  imtil  1972  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  2508. 

In  1951,  during  the  82d  Congress,  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Celler,  began 
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hl£  efforts  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
have  required  fair  apportionment,  Con- 
gress may  have  had  the  power  to  estab- 
lish permissible  deviation  standards 
other  than  those  now  proclaimed  by  the 
Judiciary. 

But  since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Wesberry  in  1964,  it  seems  clear  that 
Congress'  power  in  this  area  is  limited 
only  to  establishing  standards  which  are 
not  at  variance  with  constitutional 
standards. 

There  was  some  lively  debate  in  the 
House  on  April  27  when  this  constitu- 
tional question  was  discussed.  Mr.  Ccller 
suggested  that  the  legislative  standards 
would  not  be  mandatory  on  the  Court: 

We  could  not  Issue  a  mandate  to  the  court, 
aa  the  gcentleman  from  New  Jersey  said.  This 
language  is  permissive.  When  the  court  would 
Interpret  the  nature  of  the  lines.  It  wo\ild 
undoubtedly  take  the  guidelines  Into  most 
serious  consideration,  but  that  would  not  be 
absolute.  That  would  be  persuasive,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  agree  that  the  courts  would  not 
likely  disregard  the  admonition  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  when  It  devised  the  guidelines, 
but  one  cannot  say  that  the  court  of  neces- 
sity must  follow  the  guidelines. 

But  others  disagreed,  such  as  Mr. 
Mathias  who  said: 

We  are  not  here,  let  me  say,  to  lay  down 
guidelines  for  the  coiirts  in  future  cases, 
we  are  here,  as  I  conceive  of  the  bill,  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  future  cases. 
We  are  not  laying  down  guidelines,  we  are 
laying  down  the  law.  And  we  have  the  consti- 
tutional authority  and  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  do  that.  We  have. not  dis- 
charged that  constitutionality  responsibility 
for  far  too  long. 

I  hope  BUS)  I  trust,  before  the  Senate 
acts  on  this  proposal  and  the  proposed 
legislation,  that  there  wiU  be  extensive 
debate  on  the  merits  and  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  proposal.  ' 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  whether  the 
35-percent  deviation  standard  is  permis- 
sive or  mandatory  is  of  no  consequence. 
If  Congress  Is  setting  a  permissive  35- 
'  percent  guideline,  then  the  Supreme 
Court  will  Ignore  It.  If  Congress  is  laying 
down  the  law,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
wlU  rule  the  law  unconstitutional. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
vagaries  and  uncertainties  that  accom- 
pany the  process  of  predicting  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  law.  Never- 
theless. I  think  in  this  case  it  is  crystal 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
been  moving  swiftly  toward  requiring 
nearly  absolute  equality  between  popula- 
tions in  congressional  districts,  will  not 
tolerate  an  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  in 
this  process. 

The  respected  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  observed  in  1964 
that— 

In  view  of  the  pronouncements  In  Wes- 
berry, it  would  seem  highly  doubtful  that 
a  variation  of  as  much  as  15  percent  from  the 
average— which  could  mean  a  30-percent 
variation  between  districts  from  the  aver- 
age— is  permissible. 

Dean  Robert  B.  McKay,  of  New  York 
University  School  of  Law,  probably  the 
leading  authority  on  reapportionment, 
wrote  in  1965: 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  that 
Congress  cannot  now  redefine  the  concept  of 


election  of  Representatives  "by  the  People" 
to  mean  something  other  than  the  Court 
when  It  called  for  equality  "as  nearly  as  is 
practicable." 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  has  Just  voted  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  6950,  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  I  am  told. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  because 
many  Senators  have  made  plans  to  be 
elsewhere,  I  am  going  to  explain  what 
is  in  the  conference  report.  If  Senators 
wish  to  ask  further  questions,  they  can 
ask  them  either  now  or  when  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  before  the  Senate. 
I  think  that  might  expedite  disposition 
of  the  conference  report. 

There  were  four  Senate  amendments. 
The  House  receded  on  two  of  them,  the 
Senate  receded  on  one,  and  one  was 
compromised  as  follows: 

Restoration  of  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation:  The  Senate  bill 
would  have  restored  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  only 
with  respect  to  property  ordered — or 
the  construction  of  which  began — after 
March  9,  1967.  The  House  bill  would 
have  applied  with  respect  to  property 
acquired  or  the  construction  of  which 
was  completed  after  March  9,  regsu-dless 
of  when  it  was  ordered  or  begun. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  compromise 
this  provision.  Under  the  compromise, 
property  ordered  during  the  suspension 
period — October  10,  1966-March  9. 
1967 — and  acquired  prior  to  May  24, 1967, 
is  to  be  ineligible  for  the  credit  or  the  use 
of  accelerated  depreciation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I -yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  By  that,  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  that  companies  which  went 
ahead  on  their  own,  without  benefit  of 
the  7-percent  credit  during  the  period 
it  was  suspended,  and  ordered  capital 
goods,  and  if  they  received  them  before 
sometime  In  May,  the  credit  will  not  be 
retroactive  to  assist  them  with  the  ofifset 
costs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  happy 
about  that  particular  compromise.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  accepted  that  only 
after  we  had  made  diligent  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  House.  This  compromise 
would  mean  that  If,  during  the  suspen- 
sion period,  someone  placed  an  order  for 
goods,  if  he  got  delivery  of  the  goods 
before  May  24,  which  was  yest.*rday.  or 
any  time  prior  to  that  time,  he  would  not 
get  the  7-percent  investment  credit. 

But  if  he  ordered  an  item  that  took 
longer  to  deliver,  and  therefore  his  de- 
livery date  occurred  after  May  24,  he 
would  get  the  full  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  sur- 
rendered on  that  one  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  generally  surrendered  on 
that  one,  because  it  discriminated  against 
the  fellow  who  held  back 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
it  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  fellow 
who  held  back? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  it  dis- 
criminated against  the  one  who  did  what 
the  Government  wanted  him  to  do.  in 
other  words,  the  Government  suspended 
the  investment  credit  because  we  wanted 
manufacturers,  for  example,  to  delay  the 
placing  of  orders  for  airplanes,  because 
it  was  inflationary  at  that  moment,  be- 
cause of  the  scarce  material  and  scarce 
labor  and  skills  that  we  needed  to  pro- 
duce helicopters  and  planes  for  Vietnam. 
Some  companies  went  ahead  and  placed 
their  orders,  anyhow.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  the  increase  in 
prices  which  occurred  during  the  sus- 
pension period  made  up  more  than  the 
amount  involved  in  the  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  tax  credit. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  give  the  people  who  went 
ahead  and  placed  orders,  contrary  to 
what  the  Government  wanted  them  to 
do,  the  full  investment  credit  if  they  re- 
ceived delivery  after  May  24.  To  that 
extent,  this  would  discriminate  against 
companies  which  delayed  placing  orders. 
It  would  deny  It  only  to  someone  who 
had  already  taken  delivery  and  not  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
property. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  another  aspect 
of  the  problem.  Let  us  assume  that  there 
are  two  competing  Industries  In  machine 
tools,  or  whatever  It  may  be.  In  the  same 
city,  and  they  order  the  same  equipment, 
with  the  same  value,  on  the  same  day. 
One  of  them  got  delivery  on  May  24.  He 
cannot  take  the  7-percent  credit.  If  one 
of  them  got  delivery  on  May  23,  he  does 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  across  town,  an- 
other manufacturer  ordered  the  same 
equipment  and  he  gets  it  1  day  later;  he 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not  for 
that.  However,  the  Senate  conferees  felt 
we  had  to  reach  agreement,  because  the 
matter  was  urgent,  even  though  there 
was  a  retroactive  date.  That  being  the 
case,  they  felt  we  should  sign  the  con- 
ference report. 

Let  me  explain  that  provision  perhaps 
with  regard  to  three  companies,  because 
it  is  better  understood  if  we  look  at  It 
with  regard  to  three  instead  of  two  com- 
panies. Let  us  say  three  companies  or- 
dered a  plane,  company  A,  company  B, 
and  company  C.  Company  A  ordered  the 
airplane  and  got  its  delivery  on  May  23. 
Company  A  does  not  get  the  7-percent 
tax  credit.  Company  B  ordered  the  air- 
plane and  got  delivery  after  May  23. 
Company  B  gets  the  full  7 -percent  tax 
credit.  Company  C,  in  response  to  the 
Government  policy  of  suspending  invest- 
ments, did  not  put  an  order  in  until 
manufacturers  could  manufacture  more 
helicopters  and  more  planes  for  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  It  did  not  order 
at  all.  So  then  company  C  comes  along 
and  places  an  order.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  prices  have  gone  up,  as  a  result  of 
Increased  labor  costs,  and  other  reasons, 
company  C  finds  the  increased  cost 
might  be  20  percent.  So  it  would  have 
been  much  better  off  if  It  had  Joined 
company  A  and  company  B.  Oddly 
enough,     the     company     discriminated 
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against  the  worst  is  the  company  which 
did  what  the  Government  urged  It  to  do. 

If  we  were  right  in  giving  the  invest- 
ment credit  back,  we  must  have  been 
wrong  in  permitting  it  to  those  who  did 
not  get  delivery  prior  to  May  24  who  were 
denied  it.  If  it  is  wrong  in  one  direction, 
perhaps  It  is  right  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. If  we  were  right  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, then  we  were  wrong  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  are  wheels  within  wheels  in- 
volved in  this.  There  is  no  logic  or  justice 
or  equity  in  it.  It  is  just  something  that 
we  had  to  do  to  get  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  reason  my  ques- 
tions arise  is  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
conference  report,  and  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it.  I  have  not  seen 
copies  of  it  on  any  Senator's  desk.  Is 
the  report  available? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
printed  this  morning  and  delivered  at 
10  o'clock.  I  suppose  it  was  delivered  to 
the  House  at  10  o'clock.  It  is  a  House  re- 
port, which  was  delivered  to  the  House 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Where  is  the  conference 
report  of  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  That  will  be  changed 
under  the  Reorganization  Act.  The  tra- 
dition has  been  that  the  report  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  Is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  report  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  Is  the  one  that  has  been 
approved  by  both  Senate  and  House 
conferees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  believe 
the  House  has  acted,  and  we  are  waiting 
for  the  papers. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  under 
what  pressure  the  conferees  worked.  b\it 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  con- 
ference report.  I  do  not  see  It  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  I  have  many  questions 
to  ask  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
I  might  satisfy  the  Senator's  inquiries.  I 
know  he  is  concerned  about  it. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  such  property  ac- 
quired on  or  after  that  date,  however,  is 
to  qualify  for  these  benefits.  The  com- 
promise related  only  to  property  ordered 
during  the  suspension  period;  property 
ordered  after  the  termination  of  this  pe- 
riod will  be  eligible  for  the  credit  or  ac- 
celerated depreciation  regardless  of  when 
it  is  acquired. 

In  the  case  of  property  whose  con- 
struction by  the  taxpayer  commenced 
during  the  suspension  period,  the  credit 
and  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
is  to  apply  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  basis  attributable  to  work  done 
on  and  after  May  24,  but  not  to  that  por- 
tion attributable  to  work  done  before  that 
date. 

Fifty  percent  limitation  on  the  invest- 
ment credit:  The  Senate  bill  made  the 
provision  in  existing  law  which  raises  the 
Umdt  on  the  use  of  the  investment  credit 
from  the  present  25  percent  of  tax  lia- 


bility— over  $25,000 — to  50  percent,  ef- 
fective for  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  This  retains  the  ef- 
fective date  provided  by  the  existing  law. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  increase  was 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  9,  1967.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  version. 

Investment  credit  for  Vietnam  airlift 
aircraft:  The  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amendment  added  to  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  assure  that  the  investment  credit 
will  not  be  denied  with  respect  to  certain 
aircraft  ordered  before  the  suspension 
period  for  use  in  the  Vietnam  airlift,  even 
though  the  use  is  wholly  outside  the 
United  States.  If  the  aircraft  is  registered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  and  is  operatad  outside  the 
United  States  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  eligible  for  the 
investment  credit. 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act:  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment,  under  which  the  tax  check- 
off and  the  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  must  be  deferred  until  after  the 
adoption  by  law  of  guidelines  governing 
the  distribution  of  those  funds.  However, 
the  Advisory  Board  created  by  the  act 
would  remain  in  effect  and  operative. 

The  estimated  revenue  loss  imder  the 
House  bill  is  $1,860,000,000.  Under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  it  is  $1,085,000,- 
000.  Under  the  conference  agreement  it 
Is  $1,710,000,000.  As  Senators  will  see, 
where  the  Senate  bill  by  its  amendments 
picked  up  $775  million,  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  conference  we  lost  all  but  $150 
million  of  this.  From  the  Senate  point 
of  view,  It  was  not  a  good  compromise 
doUarwlse. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  quite  follow 
that.  How  much  more  tax  loss  is  there  in 
the  conference  report  versus  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  we  passed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  lost  $625 
million  In  conference.  ' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Under  the  conference 
report,  the  estimated  loss  total  is  how 
much? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $1,710,000,000. 
That,  as  I  say,  is  $625  million  above  the 
sunount  we  had  hoped  we  would  reduce 
the  revenue  loss  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELsON.  What  was  the  loss  under 
the  original  House  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
$1,860,000,000.  The  House  bill  would  have 
validated  retroactively,  for  investment 
tax  purposes,  all  orders  placed  during  the 
suspension  period,  if  delivery  came  after 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period.  The 
Senate  bill  took  the  view  that  If  orders 
were  placed  during  the  suspension  pe- 
riod, the  taxpayers  have  no  right  to  the 
investment  tax  credit,  no  matter  when 
deliveries  were  made. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No  matter  when  the 
goods  arrived? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  matter 
when  delivery  occurred.  These  were  peo- 
ple who  did  not  expect  to  receive  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  when^they  placed 


their  orders.  The  reason  we  suspended 
the  investment  tax  credit  was  that  we 
did  not  want  them  to  place  orders.  We 
wanted  them  to  withhold  them,  and  pro- 
vided that  they  would  pay  more  taxes  if 
they  did  place  orders. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Am  I  correct  in  miy  recol- 
lection that  under  the  suspension  bill  we 
passed,  if  the  order  was  made  before  the 
suspension  date,  they  received  the  7-per- 
cent credit,  even  though  the  goods  were 
received  during  the  p€ri:>d  of  suspension? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  correct.  So  all  we  are 
really  legislating  on  is  orders  placed  dur- 
ing the  suspension  peri::d. 

It  was  the  administration's  point  of 
view,  and  my  point  of  view,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  permit  those  people 
to  receive  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  But  the  House  conferees  were 
adamant  about  the  matter;  and,  in  my 
judgment  what  we  agreed  to  has  actually 
discriminated  against  the  people  who  co- 
operated. In  some  respects  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  in  effect,  says  that  if 
you  just  ignore  what  Congress  and  the 
President  ask  you  to  do,  you  might  be  a 
lot  better  off  than  if  you  had  cooperated. 
It  looks  as  though  we  do  not  mean  what 
we  say  when  we  pass  laws  here.  Never- 
theless, unfortunately,  the  House  was 
adamant  on  the  point,  and  there  was  not 
much  we  could  do  but  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  kind  of  a  prece- 
dent are  we  setting  if  the  same  situation 
should  occur  again?  Suppose  It  becomes 
necessary.  Congress  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary and  the  President  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  take  off  Inflationary  pressures  in 
this  country,  and,  at  some  future  date,  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  President,  Congress  suspends  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  again :  WIU  anybody 
pay  any  attention  to  it?  And  if  they  do 
not,  are  we  not  faced  with  a  situation 
where  all  the  industries  which  made  pur- 
chases during  the  suspension  period  will 
say,  "You  certainly  ought  to  treat  us  as 
fairly  as  you  treated  those  who  pur- 
chased during  the  suspension  period  on 
the  previous  suspension."  Is  that  not  the 
precedent  we  are  setting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives? 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  rep>ort  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
dep'-eciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  conference  report  to  which 
we  are  referring,  and  ais  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive the  Senate  papers.  I  shall  call  it  up. 
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In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
certainly  do  not  think  we  set  a  good 
precedent.  If  we  pass  a  law  to  tell  some- 
body he  should  not  do  something,  and  if 
he  does  It  generally  he  would  have  to 
pay  more  taxes.  Then,  when  some  people 
cooperate  with  us  and  withhold  placing 
orders,  we  just  proceed,  after  the  period 
is  over,  wll^-nllly  to  give  many  of  those 
who  went  ahead  and  placed  the  orders^ 
Anyway  the  same  tax  benefit  as  though 
they  had  withheld  the  placement  of 
orders. 

This  places  us  in  a  very  bad  position 
for  the  future,  because  it  is  In  effect  says 
to  American  industry.  "Look,  that  does 
not  mean  ans^thlng;  you  go  up  and  talk 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  see  if  those  fellows  would  not  just 
go  ahead  andjflve  it  to  you  anyway." 

If  we  are  to  do  that,  frankly,  it  would 
be  the  part  of  fairness  and  Justice  to 
proceed  to  pass  a  relief  bill,  to  make 
payments  to  the  people  who  withheld 
their  orders,  taking  us  at  our  word,  sums 
necessary  to  reimburse  them  for  what 
they  lost  because  they  did  not  place  the 
orders,  relsring  upon  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  purposes  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  try  to  resist  inflation  and  to 
try  to  restrain  the  pl{u;ing  of  the  orders. 

The  situation  is  not  quite  that  bad, 
because  we  do  not  give  it  back  to  every- 
body. We  say  that  if  one  had  received 
his  delivery  prior  to  May  24,  he  does  not 
receive  the  investment  tax  credit,  which 
some  can  contend  means,  "Well,  you 
never  can  tell  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do,  so  a  businessman  acts  at  his  peril 
in  relying  on  Congress.  Inasmuch  as 
Congress  Is  unpredictable."  It  can  be 
argued  that  it  Is  more  simple  adminis- 
tratively just  to  say  that  everybody  gets 
it  back  if  he  receives  delivery  after  May 
24.  But  it  is  not  equitable,  and  I  am  not 
contending  that  it  is.  In  many  respects 
It  Is  unfair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
equitable,  I  take  it,  in  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  if  credit  were  given  to  nobody 
who  purchased  during  the  suspension 
period? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course. 
That,  I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Is  what  we  did  in  the  Senate 
bill.  We  thought  we  were  acting  on  con- 
science, honor,  and  principle.  But  we 
could  not  make  it  stick  in  conference. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  I  would  assume  that 
apart  from  the  conference  committee  it- 
self, and  a  tiny  handful  of  Senators  who 
may  have  looked  at  the  conference  re- 
port, the  vsist  majority  of  Senators  are 
not  aware  of  this  new  compromise  provi- 
sion in  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume  that 
not  10  percent  of  the  Senate,  aside  from 
the  conferees  themselves,  are  aware  of  it. 
But  I  am  here  to  debate  It  and  defend  It 
as  best  I  may.  as  one  who  edgned  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  conference  report  has  not 
yet  been  delivered  to  my  office,  and  It  is 
not  on  the  desks  here  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 


cannot  deny  that  he  knows  about  it,  be- 
cause I  handed  him  a  copy  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  true,  which  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  read. 

Just  one  further  question:  If  this  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to,  there  will  be  a 
roUcall,  so  that  the  names  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  a  matter  of  record 
and  I  would  assimie  the  vote  would  be 
practically  unanimous.  But  the  record  of 
the  rollcall  will  be  there;  so  the  next 
time  the  President  says  and  Congress 
agrees  that  we  have  to  take  some  infla- 
tionary pressure  off,  and  therefore  we 
suspend  the  investment  credit,  and  then 
we  restore  it  at  a  later  date,  every  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  who  has  a  con- 
stituent who  purchased  during  the  period 
of  suspension  will  have  that  constituent 
able  to  say,  "Well,  now,  you  cast  your 
vote  to  relieve  other  businessmen  the  last 
time;  what  prejudice  do  you  now  have 
against  me?" 

Is  that  not  the  situation  that  will  arise? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to  say 
it,  but  I  can  only  say  that  the  answer  is 
yes.  In  future  times,  after  we  take  anti- 
inflationary  measures,  when  we  get  ready 
to  relieve  them,  this  sets  the  stage  to  say, 
"Fellows,  who  do  we  want  to  take  care 
of  and  who  do  we  not  want  to  take  care 
of  in  this  bill?  Which  Industry  do  we 
want  to  favor?  Which  taxpayers  do  you 
think  wear  white  hats,  and  which  do  you 
think  wear  black  hats?"  Or,  "Let's  flip  a 
coin  and  see  who  we  want  to  look  after." 

It  sets  almost  that  kind  of  precedent. 
But  unfortunately,  there  Is  a  lot  of  feel- 
ing that  this  bill  should  be  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President's  desk,  right  or 
wrong,  immediately;  and,  that  being  the 
case,  we  were  under  even  greater  pres- 
sure. I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  too  many  such  things 
occur,  I  might  change  my  mind.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  see  any  good  reason,  after 
all  the  delay,  to  say  that  we  have  to  take 
up  the  measure  now,  if  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator,  and  in  a  matter  of 
an  hour  or  so  dispose  of  the  measure  and 
vote  on  it. 

I  think  the  measure  ought  to  be  laid 
over  for  a  week  to  give  Senators  a  chance 
to  flnd  out  what  Is  in  the  conference 
report. 

I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  made  purchases  during 
the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit — and  I  have  talked  to  businessmen 
in  my  State — did  not  expect  to  get  any 
credit. 

Some  of  them  were  in  the  machine 
tool  business.  It  was  said:  "I  have  to  get 
another  machine,  and  I  have  to  get  it 
now,  or  I  cannot  meet  my  production.  1 
am  buying  the  machine,  even  though  I 
will  rxot  get  any  benefit  from  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit."  That  in- 
dividual regrets  that  very  much. 

I  think  that  most  people  either  pur- 
chased at  the  time  of  the  suspension  be- 
cause as  a  business  matter  they  had  to 
do  so,  or  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  in 
their  business  it  really  did  not  make  too 
much  difference,  anyway. 


A  small  percentage  of  business  people 
In  the  country  either  had  to  purchase 
the  equipment  then  or  they  purchased 
it  because  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. 

The  next  time  this  occurs  we  will  have 
every  single  business  in  the  United  States 
bU3rlng  equipment,  and  enough  business- 
men will  be  buying  so  that  the  suspen- 
sion will  not  mean  anything  when  Con- 
gress comes  back.  We  will  have  a  roll- 
call.  People  will  say:  "You  did  it  before." 
There  will  be  50  times  as  many  indus- 
tries that  will  purchase  with  the  expec- 
tation that  Congress  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  investment  credit,  and 
Congress  will  do  so. 

We  will  then  have  lost  this  tool  with 
respect  to  holding  back  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  think  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  section  the  con- 
ference report  can  be  very  easily  de- 
fended, and  defended  with  complete 
merit. 

However,  I  must  concede  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  not  very  happy  about  the 
first  section  of  the  report.  I  would  also 
concede  that  that  is  the  section  that  In- 
volves the  money.  The  section  involves 
approximately  $570  million. 

I  must  confess  that  that  is  a  very  poor 
position  to  be  in.  but  it  was  felt  that  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  and  bring 
back  a  conference  report  to  both  Houses 
as  early  as  we  could  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  agree  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  send  the  matter  to  the  President. 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  the  bill  was  first 
before  the  Senate.  I  voted  against  it  for 
a  very  sjaeclfic. reason.  I  thought  the  idea 
was  all  right  In  general,  but  I  voted 
against  it  for  the  reason  that  in  terms 
of  the  public  utilities  are  regulated  In- 
dustries, and  in  many  States — Including 
my  own — they  have  their  rates  estab- 
lished by  a  utilities  commission.  As  I  re- 
call it,  the  bill  provided  that  this  profit, 
so  to  speak,  received  by  a  power  or  tele- 
phone utility,  could  not  be  computed  in 
the  rate  base. 

If  a  State  had  a  policy  that  a  tele- 
phone or  electrjp  utility  should  make  a 
6-  or  a  7-percent  return,  we  would  be 
in  effect  legislating  the  rate  for  that  par- 
ticular State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  about 
that.  The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI  had  the  same  impression,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Impression  was  in 
error. 

We  saidj.1  believe  In  section  203(ei  <  1) 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  that  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  could  not  take 
into  account  this  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  and  require  that  that  be  the 
subject  of  a  rate  reduction. 

We  did  not,  however,  say  that  a  State 
regulatory  agency  could  not  do  so,  and 
we  do  not  so  provide.  In  other  words,  it  is 
still  within  the  power  of  the  Wisconsin 
commission  to  require  a  rate  reduction 
which  would  Include  requiring  a  utility 
to  reduce  its  rate  by  that  7  percent.  That 
is  purely  a  matter  for  the  State  to  decide 
for  Itself.  We  did  not  feel  it^ould  be 
proper  for  us  to  tell  a  State  agency  what 
it  could  do. 
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We  did  not  do  so,  but  we  did  tell  the 
Federal  agencies  that  they  could  not  do 
that  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  I 
do  not  know  why  any  companies  would 
want  to  consent  to  it,  frankly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  relying  upon  my 
memory,  but  I  accept  the  explanation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  as  to  what  the 
law  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  does  make  a 
lot  of  difference.  I  thought  it  was  good 
legislation.  I  voted  for  it.  It  does  make  a 
lot  of  difference,  and  in  some  cases,  for 
example,  if  two  companies  are  compet- 
ing in  the  building  of  new  pipelines  or 
electric  lines,  they  will  offer  to  run  it  b£u:k 
by  the  7  percent  in  order  to  get  customers 
at  the  other  end  where  the  jurisdiction 
would  be  in  the  Federal  regulatory 
agency. 

I  believe  that  was  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, with  two  pipeline  companies  which 
were  competing  to  serve  a  customer  in 
California. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  received  a  letter  at  the 
time  the  point  was  at  Issue,  when  the 
very  distmguished  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commission — who 
Is  a  very  fine  lawyer — and  the  other  law- 
yers on  that  commission  interpreted  the 
legislation  to  mean  that  they  could  not 
include  the  7  percent  in  determining  the 
rate  base.  Perhaps  their  Interpretation 
was  wrong,  or  perhaps  we  changed  the 
law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  they  just  erroneously  con- 
cluded that  section  203(e)(1)  and  203 
(e)(2)  applied  to  them.  It  does  not. 

I  think  that  if  they  were  to  read  the 
language  more  closely  they  would  find 
that  this  applied  to  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  not  to  State  regulatory 
agencies. 


RESTORATION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  6950)  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  still 
puzzled  about  that  aspect  of  the  bill,  and 
since  I  am  relying  upon  my  memory  and 
still  have  a  number  of  other  questions 
which  puzzle  me,  I  request  that  the  Sena- 
tor agree  to  postpone  the  vote  on  this 
measure  until  next  week  so  that  I  may 
have  a  chance  to  check  out  some  of  these 


matters  and  satisfy  myself  concerning 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  feels  that  way  about  it — 
and  I  know  he  Is  concerned  about  the 
conference  report  and  has  a  long  list  of 
questions  he  wants  to  ask  concerning  the 
matter — and  will  make  those  questions 
available  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  information  he  seeks. 

I  hope  that  by  the  time  we  return  on 
Wednesday,  the  Senator  will  be  at  least 
satisfied  that  he  has  the  information  he 
wants,  and  I  would  hope  that,  having  it, 
he  would  do  as  I  propose  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  reluctantly  vote  for  the  report. 

I  will  not  seek  to  press  the  Senator  to 
vote,  with  as  many  absentees  sis  we  have 
today,  if  he  feels  that  the  measure  should 
be  studied  further. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's consideration.  I  should  like  to  have 
answers  from  his  staff,  or  otherwise,  in 
any  event,  before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  report  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PAM- 
PHLET—"FREE  WORLD  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  he  had  with 
the  Department  of  State  concerning  as- 
sistance being  provided  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  other  countries. 

This  exchange  was  prompted  by  a 
propaganda  piece  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment, entitled  "Free  World  Assistance 
for  South  Vietnam,"  which  starts  off  with 
this  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk : 

A  large  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
free  world  are  sympathetic  to  our  efforts  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  would  be  alarmed  were 
they  to  fail. 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  list  on  the 
first  page  36  nations  which  are  giving 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  leaving  the  strong 
implication  that  these  nations  support 
the  United  States-Vietnam  policy.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
This  piece  is  typical  of  how  the  State 
Etepartment  distorts  the  facts  atmut  this 
war. 

The  list  contains  a  number  of  coun- 
tries which  would  be  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  are  being  pawned  off 
as  supporters  of  the  U.S.  position.  Pak- 
istan and  France,  members  of  the  SEATO 


alliance,  are  on  the  hst.  Both  countries 
not  only  have  very  strong  opinions 
against  our  policies  but  also  view  their 
obligations  imder  the  SEATO  Treaty  in 
a  far  different  light  from  the  way  the 
Department  of  State  views  ours.  The  De- 
partment's propagandizers  even  had  the 
audacity  to  include  Canada,  an  impartial 
member  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  set  up  to  supervise  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment, an  agreement  which  we  have 
fiagrantly  violated  since  its  inception. 
This  casting  of  Canada  in  a  pro-U.S.  po- 
sition is  not  likely  to  make  her  represent- 
atives more  welcome  or  more  trusted  by 
Hanoi. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  next  to  the  last 
page — for  those  who  get -that  far — the 
document  softens  somewhat  the  earlier 
implication  of  support.  Following  a  coun- 
try-by-country listing  of  aid,  the  pam- 
phlet states: 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  30  coun- 
tries listed  above,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  nations  aiding  Vietnam  whose  assist- 
ance should  not  necessarily  be  construed  as 
representing  governmental  support  for  the 
free  world  effort  In  Vietnam. 

It  then  lists  France,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Pakistan,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  in 
that  category-,  seeking  once  more  to  leave 
the  impression  that  ail  those  not  singled 
out  are  stanch  supporters  of  U.S.  policy. 
I  wonder  if  the  Gtovernment  of  Japan, 
one  of  the  nations  in  the  remaining  30, 
welcomes  this  characterization  of  its  po- 
sition or  if,  indeed,  very  many  of  the  na- 
tions listed — except  for  those  whose  mili- 
tary forces  are  involved — would  feel 
comfortable  with  a  pro-U.S.  label. 

The  correspondence  which  the  chair- 
man inserted  in  the  Record  reveals  that 
the  total  value  of  the  aid  provided  to 
South  Vietnam  by  these  36  countries  over 
the  last  2V2  years  totals  less  than  $26 
million.  This  grand  sum  is  about  one- 
fiftieth  the  total  for  the  U.S.  economic 
aid  for  that  period — and  onlj'  about  one 
twenty-f  if  th  the  aid  we  are  providing  this 
year.  I  also  point  out  that  20  of  the  36 
countries  listed  have  given  only  htmiani- 
tarian  relief  aid  for  refugees  and  flood 
victims. 

If  one  checks  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  U5.  Department  of  State,  he  will 
find  that  if  a  country  gives  an  ambulance 
or  sends  over  drugs  or  provides  any  medi- 
cal aid,  that  country  is  on  the  list.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  stress  the  point  I  just 
made,  that  20  of  these  countries  have 
done  just  that — they  have  provided  so- 
called  humanitarian  relief,  carrying  out 
the  obligations  that  we  all  owe  to  the 
suffering  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them.  Sending  over  an 
ambulance,  sending  over  drugs,  sending 
over  food  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
of  a  country  that  follows  that  course 
of  action  approve  of  the  U.S.  outlawry 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  imfortunate  that 
our  State  Department  would  engage  in 
that  kind  of  propaganda  and  deception. 

This  attempt  at  deception  reveals  why 
the  people  of  this  country  are  confused 
and  frustrated  about  what  Is  happening 
in  Vietnam.  The  facts  about  this  war  are 
complex  and  difficult  enough  standing 
alone  without  the  Department  of  State 
adding  tq  the  confusion  by  promoting 
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such  propaganda  as  this  pamphlet.  Over 
the  years  the  people  have  been  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  misinformation  about  this 
war.  It  comes  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, it  comes  from  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing, and  too  frequently  It  comes  from  the 
White  House.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
consequence  is  a  growing  distrust  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  by  our  citizens. 

The  "credibility  gap"  Is  a  misnomer: 
the  situation  Is  really  more  comparable 
to  a  Grand  Canyon  filled  with  distor- 
tions. This  propaganda  pamphlet — like 
the  numbers  games  played  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  infiltration  rates,  civilian 
casualties,  pacification  progress,  and  so 
on— Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
the  people.  And  I  think  the  public  is  be- 
coming more  aware  with  each  passing 
day  that  they  are  being  taken  for  suckers 
by  the  administration's  handout  writers. 

In  spite  of  the  impression  this  propa- 
ganda piece  seeks  to  leave,  the  United 
States  has  been — and  still  is — on  essen- 
tially a  unilateral  course  in  Vietnam,  a 
course  leading  us  steadily  toward  a  major 
land  war  In  Asia.  It  is  well  past  time 
for  the  executive  branch  to  face  up  to 
the  reality  that  the  people  deserve  and 
demand  the  truth  about  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
exhibits  related  to  this  propaganda  piece 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DrPABTMKNT  OT  StATK, 

Washington,  May  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FULBKIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V3.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Ms.  Ckaikican:  The  Secretary  has 
wked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  3 
concerning  other  nations'  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  the  dollar 
value  of  aid  provided  by  the  thirty-six  coun- 
tries listed  In  the  Department's  Information 
Note  on  Free  World  Assistance  to  Vlet-Nam. 
I  enclose  a  table  of  the  estimated  value  of 
commodity .  aaalstance  and  relief  supplies 
from  these  countries.  It  Is  based  on  Informa- 
tion from  ovu-  Mission  In  Saigon  which  shows 
the  value  of  this  aid  for  the  period  of  June 
1964  through  December  1968.  Of  the  total 
value  of  nearly  27  million  dollars,  approxi- 
mately 17  million  dollars  were  contributed 
In  1868.  We  have  not  attempted  to  assign  a 
valuation  to  these  nations'  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  supporting  about  600  non-U.S. 
civilians  and  68,000  non-U.S.  military  free 
world  personnel  serving  In  Vlet-Nam  or  to 
the  cost  of  some  3,000  scholarships  granted  by 
foreign  governmenU  to  Vietnamese  for  study 
or  training  abroad  during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  your  question  about  the 
flood  relief  assistance  provided  by  Ireland, 
Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway,  we  list  this  aid 
as  weU  as  that  of  Trance  and  Switzerland  In 
a  separate  category  from  the  Free  World 
Assistance  Program.  As  Is  explicitly  noted  In 
the  Information  Note  we  do  not  construe 
this  aid  as  representing  political  support  by 
tbe  governments  concerned  for  the  free  world 
effort  In  Vlet-Nam.  Neither  do  we  believe  that 
one  would  be  Justified  In  construing  this 
humanitarian  assistance  as  representing  any 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Vlet-Nam. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
tJiU  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macombeh,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 


Summary  of  material  free  toorld  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  June  1964  through  December 
1966 

[Value  In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars] 
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Contributor  nation 

Com- 
modity 
aid' 

Relief 
aid' 

Total 

Free  world  assistance  pro- 
gram:                              j 
Argentina 1.. 

290 
5.779 

""■225" 
12 
13 
15 
31 
26 

2 

875 

15 

8 
10 

200' 

290 

Australia 1. 

Belgium •  . 

6,004 
12 

BraiU J 

70 

1,908 

744 

83 
1  923 

Canada . 

China '. ,.. 

Denmark , 

26 

Ecuador i 

2 

Germany ,L- 

ii.oio 

11,885 
15 

Greece \ 

Guatemala 

g 

Honduras . 

10 

Iran 

200 
2,050 

200 

Italy 

Japan 

250 
2,250 

Korea j 

Laos.- _ 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

■• 

700 

639 

387 

loo' 

6 
SO 
20 
10 

3 
56 
11 

2 
94 

2' 

227 
22 

6 

50 

20 

10 

703 

New  Zealand 

Philippines 

Spain , 

Thailand 

Tunisia... , 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Venezuela'. 

605 

11 

2 

94 

2 

614 

2*' 
100 

.. 

Subtotal 

24. 127 

1.935 

26.062 

Other  assistance: 

France 

Ireland 

Israel 

536 

30 
3 

5 

4 
8 
10 

3 

5 

Norway 

4 

Pakistan 

Switzerland 

5 
10 

Subtotal 

536            57 

593 

Grand  total 

24,663 

1.992 

26,655 

'  Equipment,  supplies,  »nd  commodities  for  all  proj- 
ects and  programs  other  ttian  those  dealing  with  relief 
program.  Medical  supplies  provided  to  support  free 
world  medical  teams  are  included  In  this  category. 

«  Primarily  flood  and  refugee  relief  assist:ince  in  the 
form  of  supplies  such  as  medicines,  blankets,  foodstuds, 
and  shelters. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  | 
Secretary  of  State,  I 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Sbcretabt:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  tha,t  a  recent  Information 
Note  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  lists,  on  page  one, 
36  "other  nations  giving  aid  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam  .  .  ." 

I  would  be  Interested  In  the  dollar  valtie 
of  "aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam"  being  given  by 
each  of  these  nations.  I  note,  for  example. 
Turkey's  contribution  Is  further  described 
on  page  four  as  "me<llclnes  and  the  offer  of 
a  substantial  quantl^  of  cement"  and  that 
Denmark  "has  provided  medical  supplies  and 
has  offered  to  train  Vietnamese  nurses  In 
Denmark."  I  also  not*  on  page  six  that  "Ire- 
land, Israel,  Pakistan  and  Norway  contrib- 
uted money,  clothing,  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  to  the  victims  of  the  floods  of  1966." 
Does  humanitarian  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims constitute  an  expression  of  support  for 
OUT  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia  or  an  Implied 
criticism  of  our  actions  there? 
Sincerely  yours, 

;  J.  W.  P^TLSRIGRT, 

Chairman. 


[Prom  Vietnam  Information  Notes,  Office  of 

Media  Services.  Btireau  of  Public  Affairs, 

Department  of  State,  No.  4,  AprU  1987] 

Fazx  World  Assistanck  foe  South  Vittnau 

(Nora. — This  Is  tha  fourth  In  a  series  of 

short  papers  which  provide  data  on  various 

aspects  of   the   struggle   In   Vlet-Nam.   The 

following  previously  released  Vlet-Nam  In- 


formation Notes  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  VS.  Oovern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20403, 
at  6*  each  (with  a  26  percent  discount  for 
quantities  of  100  or  more  of  the  same  Note 
sent  to  one  address) :  Basic  Data  on  South 
Viet-Nam  (Dept.  of  State  pub.  no.  8105) ;  The 
Search  for  Peace  in  Viet-Nam  (Dept.  of  State 
pub.  no.  8196);  Communist-Directed  Forces 
in  South  Viet-Nam  (Dept.  of  State  pub.  no 
8197) .  Several  other  Notes  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  the  near,  futun.) 

"A  large  majority  of  the  governments  of 
the  free  world  are  sympathetic  to  our  efforU 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  would  be  alarmed 
were  they  to  fail,"  Secretary  Rusk  has  stated. 
The  free  nations  of  Asia  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  security  of  the  area  and  have  been 
In  the  forefront  of  those  nations  contribut- 
ing mUltary  assistance.  In  addition,  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  several  coimtrles  of  Africa  and 
the  Middle  Bast,  are  providing  to  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  subsUnUal  economic, 
technical,  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

This  paper  documents  the  impressive  scope 
of  the  genuinely  International  aid  program 
for  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  Aid  from  the 
United  States  wlU  be  described  In  another 
paper  of  this  series,  and  Is  not  Included  here. 

Some  62,000  troops  from  8  Asian  nations 
(Australia.  New  Zealand,  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  the  Philippines)  are  now  In  Vlet-Nam 
lighting  alongside  the  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  more  are  expected  in 
1967.  More  than  30  nations  are  participating 
in  the  free  world  aid  program.  Of  these,  13 
(Australia,  Canada,  Republic  of  China,  Ger- 
many, Iran.  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Spain,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  United  Kingdom)  have  sent  some 
500  civilians — doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  agri- 
cultural advisers,  engineers,  and  other  tech- 
nical personnel— to  work  In  the  cities  and 
riiral  areas  of  Vlet-Nam  to  help  bring  s 
better  life  to  the  people. 

For  example,  23  medical  and  surgical 
teams  from  a  dozen  nations,  not  Including 
the  United  States,  are  providing  medical 
care— largely  In  provincial  hospitals.  These 
and  many  other  countries  have  provided  sub- 
stantial material  help.  Including  medical 
supplies,  textbooks,  construction  materials 
and  equipment,  refugee  relief  supplies,  and 
foodstuffs.  They  have  also  provided  generous 
scholarship  aid  to  Vietnamese  students  so 
that  they  may  obtain  vitally  needed  train- 
ing which  will  enable  them  to  participate 
more  effectively  In  building  a  free  and  pros- 
perous country. 

The  other  nations  giving  aid  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam  are:     4ar 

Asia-Pacific :  Australia.  Japan,  Korea,  Laos, 
Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Rep.  of 
China,  Thailand. 

Middle  East:  Greece,  Iran.  Israel.  Pakistan, 
Turkey. 

Europe:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Spain,  Switzerland.  U.K. 

Western  Hemisphere:  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Africa:  Liberia,  Tunisia. 

MiLriAXT  aid 

Understandably,  the  nations  closest  to  the 
threat  of  Communist  expansion  are  making 
the  most  substantial  contributions  In  mili- 
tary assistance  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  Korea  has  contributed  two  divisions. 
Pour  of  the  Asia-Pacific  SEATO  members 
(Avistralla.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand)  have  military  forces  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  as  well  as  military  advisers,  tech- 
nicians, and  supplies.  Other  Asian  countries 
are  contributing  their  expertise  In  counter- 
Insurgency  operations  or  psychological  war- 
fare by  training  Vietnamese  In  these  special 
skills. 

The  following  Ust  Indicates  the  extent  of 
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the  mllltacy  assistance  being  contributed  by 
Asla-Faclfic  nations: 

Australia 

4,500  combat  troops  currently  in  Vlet-Nam, 
being  increased  to  6,300  with  the  addition 
early  In  1987  of  army,  navy,  and  air  force 
\inits. 

100  combat  advisers  (prlmarUy  specialists 
in  Jungle  warfare) . 

73-man  air  force  unit  with  6  Australian 
Caribou  planes  flying  dally  logistical  trans- 
port missions  in  support  of  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces. 

Korea 

45,000  troops,  including  2  combat  divisions, 
a  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital 
(MASH),  10  military  instructors  in  Korean 
karate  for  training  Vietnamese  military  In 
hand-to-hand  combat,  and  a  2,200-man 
Task  Force  Unit. 

Malaysia 
2,000  Vietnamese  military  and  police  offi- 
cers have  been  trained  by  Malaysia  since 
1962.  Groups  of  30-60  are  sent  regularly  for 
a  month's  training  in  oounterlnsurgency 
with  the  Malaysian  Police  Special  Constab- 
ulary. Substantial  amounts  of  counterin- 
surgency  materials,  primarily  military  and 
police  transport  such  as  armored  vehicles, 
have  also  been  provided. 

New  Zealand 
125-man  artillery  battery  of  6  howitzers. 
25 -man  army  engineer  detachment. 
A  210-man  infantry  company  and  support- 
ing elements  will  join  these  forces  In  1987. 

Philippines 
2,000-man  military  engineering  unit  with 
security  support  personnel,  a  station   hos- 
,  pltal,    and    rural    health    and    civic    action 
teams. 

Thailand 

'f     1,000-man  Independent  force  will  be  sent 
■  this  year. 

200-man  Thai  naval  group  manning  an 
LST  and  POM  patrol  craft. 

35-man  air  force  contingent  has  been  fly- 
ing operational  transport  missions  for  the 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Jet  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  In  Thai- 
land. 

ECOKOKIC    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Asian  and  Pacific  nations 

The  free  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  have 
been  particularly  generous  in  their  nonmili- 
tary  aid  to  Viet-Nam. 

Australia  has  contributed  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. This  includes: 

3  surgical  teams  totaling  37  medical  per- 
sonnel in  3  provincial  hospitals.  These  teams, 
in  addition  to  performing  major  operations, 
have  established  a  blood  bank  and  are  pro- 
viding training  for  nurses. 

A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  projects. 

3  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  practices  and 
radio  techniques. 

Training  of  130  Vietnamese  (Including 
nurses  and  pilots)  In  Australia  at  universi- 
ties and  technical  institutions. 

In  goods  and  materials — 1,125,000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools;  3.300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents*  housing:  6  large  com- 
munity windmills;  16,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud  speakers;  18,000 
blankets;  14,000  cases  of  condensed  milk;  a 
65 -kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided  a 
variety  of  nonmlUtary  aid.  Including: 

An  80-man  agricultural  team. 

A  12-man  electrical  power  mission. 

A  10-man  surgical  team. 

Training  In  Taiwan  lor  more  than  200 
Vietnamese  in  the  flelds  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, education,  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion, transportation,  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

In  goods  and  services — 28  aluminum  pre- 


fabricated warehouses,  agricultiual  tools, 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  600,000  copies  of  mathe- 
matics textbooks,  and  an  electrical  power 
substation. 

Japan  has  contributed  more  than  $55 
Hkllllon  In  economic  assistance,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  This  Includes  technical 
personnel  and  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  power  dam  across  the  Da  Nhlm  River 
and  an  electrical  transmission  line.  Japan 
has  also  sent: 

2  medical  teams  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  medical  goods    (4,644  cases) . 

20,000  transistor  radios. 

26  ambulances. 

Japan  has  also  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mekong 
River  near  Vlnh  Long. 

Korea  has  7  civilian  medical  teams  total- 
ing 118  doctors,  nurses,  and  support  person- 
nel working  In  provincial  health  programs. 
In  addition,  Korean  military  medical  person- 
nel are  providing  some  medical  care  to  the 
local  population  In  areas  where  ROK  (Re- 
public of  Korea)   troops  are  stationed. 

New  Zealand  has  sent  an  8-man  surgical 
team  and,  for  the  University  of  Saigon,  a 
professor  in  English  language.  That  Govern- 
ment presently  is  training  62  Vietnamese  in 
New  Zealand;  has  provided  $21,000  for  equip- 
ment for  a  technical  high  school,  and  ap- 
proximately $600,000  for  a  science  building 
at  the  University  of  Saigon.  A  second  18-man 
medical  team  is  being  sent  to  Blnh  Dlnh 
province. 

The  Philippines  has  had  approximately  60 
Philippine  civic  action  personnel,  including 
military  and  civilian  medical  teams,  working 
in  Vlet-Nam  tor  several  years. 

Thailand  has  provided  rice  for  refugees, 
cement,  and  zinc  roofing  materteOs.  At  the 
Manila  Conference  (October  1966)  Thailand 
offered  South  Viet-Nam  a  $20  million  rice 
credit.  The  Thai  Oovermnent  has  announced 
recently  that  it  will  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

Middle  Bast  nations 

Countries  of  the  Middle  East  have  given 
medical  and  material  aid  as  follows: 

Greece— $15,000  In  medical  supplies. 

Iran — 1,000  tons  of  petroleum  products, 
plus  sending  a  20-man  medical  team  to 
work  in  a  provincial  hospital. 

Turkey- medicines  and  the  offer  of  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  cement. 

European  nations 

The  countries  of  Western  Evirope  have 
given  generously  In  the  field  of  human- 
itarian assistance,  providing  medical  per- 
sonnel and  supplies,  and  are  expanding  their 
assistance  to  Vietnamese  universities  and 
technical  institutions.  They  have  also  aided 
in  construction  and  social  projects  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Austria  has  offered  medical  supplies,  blan- 
kets, and  tents  through  the  Austrian  Red 
Cross. 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance,  as  well  as  scholarships  for  9 
Vietnamese  to  study  In  Belgium. 

Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies 
and  has  offered  to  train  Vietnamese  nurses 
in  Denmark. 

Germany  Is  providing  substantial  aid. 
The  Federal  Republic  has  on  duty  in  Vlet- 
Nam  a  3,000  ton,  146-bed  hospital  ship,  the 
"Helgoland,"  staffed  with  8  doctors  and  30 
other  medical  personnel. 

There  are  7  Germans,  a  director  and  8 
Instructors,  teaching  at  the  new  Vietnamese- 
German  Technical  High  School  at  Thu  Due 
near  Saigon.  At  Hu6  University  there  are  6 
Germarxs :  3  physicians  In  the  Medical  School, 
a  professor  of  music,  and  a  professor  of 
German  language.  There  Is  a  German  forestry 
expert  working  at  the  Department  of  Rural 
Affairs.  Saigon.  Germany  also  is  training  40 
Vietnamese,  primarily  as  future  instructors 
in  the  technical  high  school,  and  has  agreed 
to  accept  30  more. 

In  goods  and  materials,  the  Federal  Re- 
public has  provided  credits  as  follows: 


(1)  $3.76  million  for  Import  of  Oemian 
products,  such  as  machine  tools,  fertUisers. 
etc.  The  piastre  funds  generated  through 
sales  of  these  products  to  Vietnamese  im- 
porters are  made  available  to  the  National 
Office  of  Agricultural  Credit  to  aid  fannen, 
particularly  with  loans. 

(2)  $12.6  million  for  development  of  the 
major  Industrial  complex  at  An  Hoan-Nong 
Son. 

(3)  $5  million  for  constructlm  at  a  slaugh- 
terhouse at  Salgon-Oholon,  and  3  coastal  ves- 
sels. 

(4)  $125,000  for  equipment  at  the  Viet- 
namese-Germao'-Technlcal  EUgh  School  at 
Thu  Due. 

In  April  19^6,  Gennany  announced  a  gift 
of  $4.4  million  of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first 
shipments  of  which  have  arrived.  The  Federal 
Republic  has  also  provided  2  mobile  dental 
clinics  and  30  ambulances  for  the  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Health. 

New  aid  for  Viet-Nam  was  voted  by  the 
German  Cabinet  on  June  29,  1986,  Inclui 

(1)  provision  of  26  experts  to  estabUsh  a 
refugee  center; 

(2)  construction  of  a  home  for  wayward 
youths; 

(3)  expansion  of  8  existing  social  centers 
and  construction  of  a  9th; 

(4)  establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
social  workers;  and 

(5)  the  gift  of  100  buses  and  a  mainte- 
nance and  repair  facility  In  Saigon. 

Italy  has  provided  a  10-man  surgical  team 
and  has  offered  science  scholarships  to  10 
Vietnamese  to  study  in  Italy. 

Luxembourg  has  given  plasma  and  blood 
transfusion  equipment. 

The  Netherlands  has  undertaken  to  build  5 
tuberculosis  centers  In  Saigon,  and  sites  for 
3  have  already  been  selected.  In  Aug^ust  1960 
the  Netherlands  announced  a  contribution  of 
$355,000  for  a  4-year  U.N.  project  in  social 
welfare,  part  of  the  $1  million  they  have  ear- 
mao-ked  for  U Jf.  projects  In  Vlet-Nam. 

In  1964  the  Netherlands  Government  gave 
antibiotics,  and  4  scholarships  for  Vietnamese 
doctors  to  study  in  the  Netherlands.  Thtj 
previously  provided  a  dredge  for  canal  clear- 
ing in  the  Mekong  delta  area. 

Spain  has  provided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment,  and  blankets  and 
has  sent  a  12-inan  medical  team  to  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  8  civil* 
lans  for  a  British  Advisory  Mission  in  Saigon 
and  a  Professor  of  English  at  Hu6  University. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  21  Vietnamese  are 
receiving  training  under  Colombo  Plan  and 
British  Council  auspices.  A  pediatric  team 
of  4  British  doctors  and  6  nurses  went  to 
Vlet-Nam  In  August  1966. 

In  goods  and  materials,  the  British  pro- 
vided: laboratory  equipment  for  Sadgon  Uni- 
versity; a  typesetting  machine  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  a  cobalt  deep-ray 
therapy  unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute; various  equipment  for  the  Faculties  of 
Medicine,  Science,  and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon 
University  the  Meteorological  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Saigon,  the  Atomic 
Research  Establishment  at  Dalat,  and  the 
Faculty   of   Education   at   Hu£. 

In  1965-66  British  economic  aid  included 
$226,800  for  roadbulldlng  equipment,  dlesel 
fishing-boat  engines,  and  portable  anaes- 
thetic machines. 

Western  Hemisphere 

Western  Hemisphere  countries  have  also 
made  contributions  to  South  Viet-Nam  in 
the  categories  of  humanitarian  aid  and  train- 
ing of  personnel. 

Canada  has  provided  almost  $6  miiiinm  in 
assistance.  A  Canadian  supervisor  at  Quang 
Ngal  is  directing  the  oonstructlon  of  a  small 
tuberculosis  clinic  which  the  Canadians  are 
funding  and  staffing  with  2  dooton  and  4 
nurses.  Canada  has  provided  a  professor  of 
orthopedics  for  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  Saigon,  and 
a  teacher  for  the  University  of  Hu6. 

Canada  is  currently  training  231  Colombo 
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Plan  ta-alueea  In  Canada.  Altogether,  It  baa 
trained  380  Oolc»nbo  Plan  trainees  and  463 
toaineee  under  all  progranu.  Including  thoee 
■ponaored  by  other  agencies  and  third  coun. 
tries. 

Since  1868,  Cancula  has  provided  $850,000 
worth  of  food  aid  tor  Vlet-Nam.  Funds  gener- 
ated by  sales  are  used  for  capital  construc- 
tion projects  In  Viet-Nam,  such  as  the  new 
$333,000  science  building  for  the  medical  fac- 
ulty at  Hue  University. 

In  addition,  Canada  has  agreed  to  con- 
■truct  an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences at  Hu6  UnlvwsJty  which  will  coet  ap- 
proximately $316,000. 

This  fiscal  year  Canada  has  allocated  $1 
million  for  medical  assistance.  Including  pro- 
vision for  ten  200-bed  emergency  hoepltal 
units.  Canada  has  given  Vlet-Nam  more  than 
600,000  doses  of  polio  vaccine  for  Vietnamese 
school  children  and  another  160,000  doses 
are  being  prepared  for  shipment. 

Argentina  sent  5.000  tons  of  wheat  flour; 
Brazil,  a  substantial  quantity  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  coffee;  Ecuador,  medical  supplies; 
Gvatemala,  15,000  doses  of  typhoid -paraty- 
phoid servun;  Honduras,  drugs  and  dry  goods 
for  refugees  sent  via  the  Honduran  Air  Force; 
Uruguay,  refugee  reUef  supplies  and  medi- 
cines; and  Venezuela.  600  tons  of  rice  and  2 
civilian  doctors. 

Africa 

Two  countries  of  Africa  have  been  con- 
tributors to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam: 

Liberia,  which  gave  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
chases of  hoepltal  equipment  and  other  med- 
ical supplies;  and 

Tunisia,  which  has  recently  made  available 
a  number  of  scholarships  for  Vietnamese. 
Other  nonmilitary  aid 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  30  coun- 
tries luted  above,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  nations  aiding  Viet-Nam  whose  assist- 
ance should  not  necessarily  be  construed  as 
representing  governmental  support  for  the 
free  world  effort  in  Viet-Nam: 

France  since  1956  has  contributed  approx- 
imately $111  million  In  assistance.  There  are 
nearly  5(J0  French  civilians  serving  In  Soirth 
Vlet-Nam.  Among  them  are  65  experts  under 
France's  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance,  including  32  physicians,  profes- 
sors, and  other  medical  personnel. 

Under  Its  cultural  programs.  471  profes- 
sors (350  French  and  121  Vietnamese)  are 
teaching  at  9  French  Institutions,  and  30 
French  professors  are  at  Vietnamese  Institu- 
tions. In  1965  Prance  provided  55  fellowships 
for  technical  training  and  55  academic  fel- 
lowships for  Vietnamese  to  study  In  France. 

Low-Interest  credits  of  $20  million  for  fi- 
nancing imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  Industry,  and  a  grant  of  $100,000 
for  equipment  for  L'Ecole  Natlonale  d'lnge- 
nleurs  des  Arts  Industrlels  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  French  Government. 

In  1960  Prance  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  $14  million  to  aid  construction  of 
the  major  coal  and  chemical  complex  at  An 
Hoa-Nong  San,  south  of  Da  Nang,  which  Is 
now  well  under  way.  It  also  made  available 
a  low-Interest  5-year  credit  of  $12  million 
for  construction  of  Vlet-Nam's  largest  ce- 
ment-producing complex,  -with  plants  at  Ha 
Tien  and  Thu  Due.  In  1964  France  provided 
an  $186,000  grant  for  the  Installation  of  a 
training  center  for  electrical  technicians,  and 
In  1965  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  teaching  equip- 
ment, primarily  in  the  medical  field. 

Ireland,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  Norway  con- 
tributed money,  clothing,  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal supplies  to  the  victims  of  the  floods  ol 
1965. 

Switzerland  has  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red 
Cross  has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team  to 
work  in  a  provincial  hoepltal  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam's  central  highlands. 

United  Nations  aid 
Under    the    UJf.    Development    Program 
{UNDP)  at  least  37  technical  assistance  pro- 


grams are  being  implemented  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  this  year  and  more  are  being  planned 
for  1967-68.  These  programs  range  from  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  soil  survey,  and  la- 
bor administration,  to  educational  planning, 
telecommunications,  and  postal  services. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UNDP  are  about  to  get 
under  way.  A  National  Technical  Center  (to- 
tal International  contribution  approximately 
$1.6  million),  with  UNESCO  as  the  executing 
agency,  has  been  approved  by  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  UNDP  and  Is  now  becoming 
operational.  Near  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  a  PlsherltB  Institute,  and  on  a 
Social  Welfare  Training  Center.  The  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East 
(ECAPE)  is  also  pressing  ahead  with  projects 
of  benefit  to  all  the  nations  in  the  Lower 
Mekong  Basin,  and  has  undertaken  Biu^eys 
of  Irrigation,  hydroailectric  facilities,  and 
bridge  construction  projects  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Private  voluntary  aid 

Voluntary  aid  from  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  third  countries  has  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand.  Voluntary  private  aid 
from  the  United  States,  which  Is  substantial. 
Is  discussed  In  another  paper  in  this  series. 

The  following  organizations  In  third  coun- 
tries have  contributed: 

The  Save  the  Children  Fund  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  Is  helping  refugee  families;  the 
Terre  des  Hommes  of  Switzerland  which  Is 
dedicated  to  aiding  Vietnamese  children,  par- 
ticularly those  Injured  by  the  war;  the  Que- 
bec Medical  Aid  Association  which  solicits 
contributions  to  be  used  for  shipment  of 
medical  supplies;  and  the  New  Zealand  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chin-ches,  which  has  sent 
a  6-man  team  to  assist  In  refugee  problems. 

Recent  Depabtment  Or  State  Publications 
Concerning  Vietnam 
Copies  of  the  following  Department  of 
State  publications  concerning  Vietnam  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  The  Government 
Printing  Office  gives  a  85  percent  discount  on 
orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  tiny  one 
publication  mailed  to  the  same  address.  Re- 
mittances, payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  Is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  week  American 
casualties  in  Vietnam  totaled  2,650.  Thla 
figure  establishes  a  record  for  the  num- 
ber of  casualties  which  our  country  has 
suffered  during  the  time  we  have  been  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  Roanoke  World- 
News.  In  an  editorial  on  Tuesday,  May 
23,  1967,  discussing  the  administration 
role  in  Vietnam,  stated  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  Is  growing  sentiment  In  Congress 
favoring  White  House  pressure  on  the  United 
Nations  to  take  a  hand — If  not  In  support 
of  the  American  pKJsltlon.  then  In  seeking  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Up  to  now  the  U.N.  has  dodged  the  Issue 
while  directing  all  Its  energies  to  stupid  and 
futile  efforts  to  bring  Rhodesia  to  Its  knees 
and  compel  South  Africa  to  jrteld  a  mandate 
received  from  the  League  of  Nations  47  yean 
ago. 

True,  the  threat  of  a  new  war  in  Palestine 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  suddenly  has  taken 
the  spotlight  and  forced  Sec.  Gen.  V  Thant 
Into  desfterate  maneuvers,  but  Vietnam  re- 
mains a  prime  consideration.  If  the  U.N.  con- 
tinufes  to  shirk  Its  responsibility  In  Asia  its 
days  of  possible  effectiveness  are  numbered. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MansfieldI,  on  several  oc- 
casions has  called  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assume  its  obligation  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  might  add  that  on  a  number 
of  occasions  I,  too,  have  pointed  out  that 
the  United  Nations,  designed  to  keep  the 
peace,  has  taken  no  action  whatsoever 
in  regard  to  the  war  which  is  now  raging 
in  Vietnam. 

The  casualty  figures  of  the  past  week, 
which  became  available  today,  dramatize 
again  that  the  United  States  is  deeply 
involved  in  a  major  war  in  Vietnam;  and 
yet,  our  Nation  is  getting  very  little  help 
from  other  nations  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  getting  no  help  from  the  United 
Nations. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  number 
of  Amei^cans  sent  to  Vietnam  has  In- 
creased from  29,000,  who  were  there  in 
April  1965,  to  442,000  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  in  May  of  1967. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  it  is  a 
very  tragic  situation  when  our  Nation  is 
unable  to  obtain  effective  help  from  a 
world  organization  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose for  being  in  existence  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  seek  to  stop  aggression. 

As  I  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  has  done  on  many  occasions, 
I  call  upon  the  administration,  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  to 
take  formal,  definite  steps  to  get  help 
for  the  American  military  people  from 
the  United  Nations.  I  cite  again  the 
casualties  which  the  United  States  suf- 
fered last  week  in  Vietnam:  a  total  of 
2,650  American  casualties  in  Vietnam  for 
1  week,  the  highest  total  of  casualties 
during  the  entire  time  that  this  war  has 
bet  .1  in  progress. 

I  believe  one  of  the  great  failures  of 
the  administration  insofar  as  the  war 
with  Vietnam  is  concerned  is  that  it  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  effective  help  either 
from  other  Asian  nations  or  from  those 
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nations  with  which  this  country  has 
mutual  defense  agreements,  totaling  44 
nations,  or  from  the  United  Nations  it- 
self. 

I  hope  that  not  too  many  days  will 
go  by  before  the  administration  will 
seek  formal  help  from  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  struggle  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  Involved  in  Vietnam. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
want  to  advise  the  Senators  present  that 
the  other  body  has  just  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  bill  should  be  here 
for  action  shortly,  so  that  interested 
Senators  are  being  advised  in  advance. 

jMr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  meantime  could  we  not 
proceed  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Income  tax  credit  and  dispose  of  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, I  must  say  that  we  carmot  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  conference 
report.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
majority  whip  has  asked  that  it  be  laid 
aside,  to  be  brought  up  on  Wednesday 
next.  He  is  not  here.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
without  hii  acquiescence.  Thus,  I  would 
just  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that 
we  cannot  take  it  up. 

MrT  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  dispose  of  it  today,  and 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  thought  so,  too. 
I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  special 
reason  for  carrying  it  over  until  next 
week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  have  to  make 
that  inquiry  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr. Long]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  of  a  reply  as  I  can  make  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  that  I  heard 
colloquy  on  the  floor  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
indicating  that  there  would  be  a  rather 
long  debate,  calls  for  quorums,  and  vari- 
ous other  actions.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  decided  that  the 
course  he  adopted  was  the  only  possible 
course  under  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  left.  I  had  a 
conference  with  him  in  "the  Marble  Room 
and  I  got  the  clear  impression  that  be- 
fore we  adjourned  for  the  Memorial  Day 
Jioliday,  we  would  dispose  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
I  thought  that  was  the  clear  impression 
I  got.  I  remained  here,  scarcely  moving 
away  from  the  Chamber  at  any  time, 
believing,  of  course,  that  we  would  dis- 
pose of  It  before  we  took  up  further  busi- 
ness. I  got  the  Impression  also  that  this 
was  done  in  the  utmost  of  good  faith, 
that  no  one  would  ask  for  a  record  vote, 


perchance  that  there  should  be  a  quorum 
present. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  inflict  that  em- 
barrassment upon  the  Senate,  or  any  of 
its  leaders. 

A  conference  report  Is,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  privilege  and  can  be  called 
up  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate;  but 
that  would  be  usurping  the  function  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  leadersWp.  I  will 
be  the  last  to  set  that  kind  of  awkward 
precedent.  Thus,  having  just  conferred 
with  the  acting  majority  leader,  or  the 
deputy  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  it  is  quite 
certain  now,  from  the  discussion  we  have 
had,  that  the  conference  report  is  not 
going  to  be  called  up  until  some  time 
next  Wednesday. 

Now  we  will  be  moving  into  the  month 
of  June.  We  have  a  great  deal  before  us. 
We  have  the  debt  ceiling  to  deal  with. 
Here  is  the  campaign  financing  matter, 
and  here  is  the  matter  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  which  is  set  for  the 
13th  of  Junfe.  The  Senate  is  going  to  find 
itself  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  not  disposing  of 
this  matter  now,  so  we  can  proceed  with 
other  business.  But  I  shall  not  press  the 
privilege.  I  shall  not  insist  that  it  be 
called  up.  If  we  can  do  no  more  than 
complete  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  that  will  have  to  be  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  The  conference  report  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  of  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was  a 
unanimous  report  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  By  all  the  individual 
conferees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  report  could  be  disposed  of  and  the 
bill  sent  to  the  President.  After  all,  it  is 
a  matter  of  keeping  faith  with  the  tax- 
pajing  public.  It  has  been  pending  a  long 
time.  I  favor  the  reinstitution  of  the  tax 
credit.  I  think  it  should  be  done.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
confidence  of  the  taxpaying  public.  I 
would  hope  we  would  get  a  chance  to 
pass  on  it  so  the  bill  could  be  sent  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
had  that  hope  when  he  called  up  the 
conference  report;  and  I  am  sure  the 
procedures  which  took  place  on  the  floor, 
which  I  cannot  quote,  because  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  them,  were  as  much  of  a  sur- 
prise to  him  as  to  other  Senators.  I  am 
sure  he  took  the  only  course  he  could  In 
withdrawing  the  conference  report  he 
had  called  up.  He  felt,  under  the  condi- 
tions, that  he  was  forced  to  recall  it  at 
that  time,  and  he  gave  notice  that  he 


hoped  to  dispose  of  it  as  the  first  item  of 
business  when  the  Senate  convened 
Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
now  makes  it  abundantly  clear  there 
will  be  no  action  on  that  conference  re- 
port on  Investment  tax  credit  until 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  confer- 
ence report  is  a  privileged  matter  and 
can  be  brought  up  at  the  request  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  majority 
leader  is  not  here.  The  majority  whip  is 
not  here.  TTie  majority  whip  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  would  be  the 
floor  manager  of  the  conference  report. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  permit  this  matter 
to  come  to  the  floor,  if  I  can  possibly 
keep  it  from  coming  to  the  floor,  until 
next  Wednesday.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  he  will  not  press  the 
matter.  I  would  have  to  do  everything  I 
could  to  oppose  it.  because  I  am  honored 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  not  press 
it;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  there  will 
not  be  any  effort  to  have  a  live  quorum 
that  would  embarrass  the  Senate  at  this 
good  hour  when  we  are  getting  ready 
for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  because,  insofar  as  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  it  are  concerned,  the 
bill  embraces  a  very  large  sum  for  pay- 
ment to  the  States  under  the  welfare 
system.  Many  States  have  exhausted 
their  appropriations.  I  am  sure  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  want  to 
join  in  making  sure  that  that  report  was 
agreed  to,  when  it  came  up,  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  minority  leader 
know  when  the  hearings  on  the  debt 
ceiling  will  take  place? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  urged 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  give 
top  priority  to  hearings  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing in  order  that  the  committee  could 
act  promptly  and  have  the  bUl  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  least  prior  to  taking  up 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  think  it  should  be  done,  because 
this  is  a  bill  which  has  a  time  limit  and 
must  be  acted  on  by  June  30.  Otherwise 
the  debt  limit  goes  back  to  $285  billion, 
which  would  invalidate  about  $50  billion 
worth  of  bonds. 

We  hear  rumors — I  hope  they  are  In 
error — to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  going  to  schedule  the 
campaign  financing  proposals  ahead  of 
the  debt  ceiling  and  try  to  dispose  of 
that  bill  first,  letting  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  go  until  after  disposition  has  been 
made  of  the  Dodd  matter.  I  hope  this 
rumor  is  not  accurate.  I  am  in  favor  of 
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the  oommlttee  acting  In  the  area  of 
campaign  funds,  but  we  must  give  top 
priority  to  the  question  of  the  debt  ceU- 
tog.  There  Is  no  need  for  these  last 
minute  emergency  actions.  But.  again, 
I  could  get  no  assurance  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  what  his 
plans  will  be. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
International  situation  is  paramount  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  us  today.  Crises  in 
the  Middle  East  are  familiar  to  us  all. 
We  have  faced  them  before.  We  know 
what  our  obligations  are.  and  where  we 
stand. 

I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  commend 
President  Johnson  for  his  handling  of 
the  situation  so  far.  Very  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  days,  events  reached  the  point 
where  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
remain  silent. 

At  this  crucial  point,  the  President 
broke  the  ofiSclal  silence  with  a  wise  and 
realistic  statement.  His  words  brought 
reassurance  to  all  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  over  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Yesterday,  many  Senators  made  pub- 
lic their  views  on  the  problem.  I  believe 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
make  Itself  heard  at  tii^es  like  this,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  substan- 
tially in  agreement  with  much  that  was 
said  here  yesterday. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  what 
has  already  been  said  by  my  esteemed 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  state,  in  skele- 
"ton  form,  my  position  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  involvement 
in  this  particular  situation  centers  about 
four  elementary  points. 

First,  we  have  a  tremendous  commit- 
ment, both  moral  and  political,  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
share  this  commitment  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and,  needless  to  say,  it 
involves  the  unwavering  support  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Israel. 

In  1950,  we  pledged,  together  with 
France  and  England,  to  preserve  the 
frontiers  of  Israel  and  the  adjacent  Arab 
countries,  and  to  oppose  armed  aggres- 
sion designed  to  alter  those  frontiers. 
Thus,  we  are  committed  to  opposing  an 
Israel  attack  on  sin  Arab  country  as  well 
as  an  Arab  attack  on  Israel.  This  is  only 
fair. 

Isrtlel  was  bom  a  free  and  independent 
nation  19  years  ago  with  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  observed 
with  pride  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try against  tremendous  obstacles  during 
these  19  years.  Israel  is  our  strong  ally, 
but  she  resides  in  a  very  troubled  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  events  of  the  last  week  prove  that 
the  Middle  East  is  as  much  a  tlnderbox 
as  it  was  in  1956  and  1948.  Stability  in 
this  region  has  always  been  temporary 
and  precarioiis.  This  is  my  second  point. 

Our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  must 
accoimt  for  the  flexibility  of  the  political 
situation  In  the  region,  and  must,  above 
all,  be  tempered  to  superimpose  calm  on 
a  most  troubled,  heated  surface,  for  our 
commltment  is  not  a  vague  pledge  that 
might  be  called  on  someday;  we  know 


that  it  is  a  living  promise  that  can  be 
called  on  any  day.  I  think  recent  events 
make  the  immediacy  of  our  position 
quite  clear. 

My  third  point  Is  that  this  particular 
crisis  has  been  given  an  added  dimension 
by  the  action  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
^c  in  closing  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israel  shipping,  thereby  denying  Israel 
access  to  the  Red  Sea,  her  southern 
outlet. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  this 
action  clearly  violates  the  international 
character  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  In  the 
absence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  block- 
ade, it  clearly  calls  for  action  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Gulf  of  Aqaba  must  be  kept  open 
to  all  shipping,  either  through  interna- 
tional agreement  or  international  action. 
It  cannot  remain  closed  to  the  ships  of 
Israel. 

In  1957,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said: 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  gulf 
comprehends  international  waters  auid  that 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free  and 
Innocent  passage  la  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  giving  aocess  thereto. 

This  is  a  tenable  position,  consistent 
with  principles  of  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  should  uphold  it. 

Last,  we  come  to  the  question  of  how 
we  should  uphold  our  commitment.  It 
seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  the 
burden  to  act  rests  first  and  foremost 
with  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  echo  President  Johnson's  dis- 
may "at  the  hurried  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  from 
Gaza  and  Sinai  after  more  than  10  years 
of  steadfast  and  effective  service  in  keep- 
ing the  peace." 

I  think  tlaat.  first.  President  Nasser's 
request  for  withdrawal  fell  far  short  of 
insistence,  and  seoond,  that  either  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  have  been  consulted. 

Now  that  the  troops  have  been  re- 
moved, the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  effectively  in  this  crisis  has  di- 
minished, and  the  stability  of  the  Israel 
Egyptian  border  has  become  all  the  more 
imperiled. 

Still,  the  United  Nations  must  act. 
Paralysis  at  this  time  would  completely 
destroy  the  faith  of  the  world  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peace- 
keeping body. 

AJso,  in  a  very  real  sense,  Israel  is  the 
child  of  thff  United  Nations.  It  was,  after 
all,  by  a  vote  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly that  the  eastern  border  of  Israel 
was  drawn  in  1947. 

Now,  what  must  the  United  Nations  do? 
The  first  thing  is  to  dismantle  the  block- 
ade. We  and  the  British  should  place  our 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  Nations  for  this 
purpose.  Already,  of  course,  our  Medi- 
terranean fleet  stands  ready. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  a  settlement 
of  the  current  crisis  cannot  begin  in  any 
meaningful  way  until  Israel  ships  are, 
permitted  the  free  use  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  The  flrst  step  toward  dismantle- 
ment must  be  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions acting  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain. 

I  think  we  are  certainly  in  harmony 


with  the  British  on  this  point.  Further- 
more, newspaper  reports  this  morning 
would  indicate  real  possibilities  for  a 
diplomatic  settlement  without  firing  a 
shot.  I  hope  it  can  be  done,  but  I  believe 
the  United  Nations  will  suffer  greatly  if 
a  settlement  is  not  reached  primarily  in 
her  name. 

Second,  the  removal  of  the  UJJ.  forces 
from  Egypt  serves  as  a  reminder  of  how 
much  they  are  needed  in  the  Middle 
E&st,  not  only  on  the  Israel-Egyptian 
border.  Imt  also  on  the  Israel-Syrian 
border. 

I  beUeve  that  the  United  Nations 
should  negotiate  to  restore  her  troops  to 
Egypt,  and  to  install  them  in  Syria  and 
Israel  as  well.  It  Is  clear  that  they  are 
needed  in  all  three  countries. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  For  one  reason,  of  course. 
Israel  h&s  not  permitted  peacekeeping 
troops  on  her  side  of  the  border  since 
1956.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  needed, 
and  the  United  Nations  should  negotiate 
to  place  them  there. 

The  point  is  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  prevent  small  border  raids 
from  taking  place  in  the  first  instance; 
but  If  they  do  take  place,  to  prevent  them 
from  mushrooming  into  full-scale  diplo- 
matic crises. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago.  the  New 
York  Times  printed  a  short  article  that 
gives  a  veiy  clear  statement  of  our  joint 
pledge  to  maintain  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlnies,  May  22,   1967) 

■U.S.  Pledge  on  Israel-Arab  Borders  Datis 

TO  '50 

Washington,  May  21.— The  United  States 
has  a  commitment  dating  from  1950,  when 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  President,  to  preserve 
the  frontiers  of  Israel  and  the  adjacent  Arab 
countries. 

The  commitment  has  not  been  emphasized 
by  Administration  officials  during  the  cur- 
rent period  of  acute  tension  In  the  Middle 
East.  But.  In  the  absence  of  any  statement 
to  the  contrary.  It  stands. 

The  underlying  United  States  policy  has 
been  restated.  In  varying  degrees  of  preci- 
sion, by  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  The  commitment  to  oppose  armed 
aggression  applies  to  an  Israeli  attack  on  any 
Arab  country  aa  well  as  to  an  Arab  at- 
tack  on  Israel. 

The  most  formal  statement  of  the  commit- 
ment was  In  a  declaration  by  Britain,  Prance 
and  the  United  States  May  25.  1950. 

OPPOSE  "USE  OF  force" 

The  statement  said : 

"The  three  governments  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  their  deep  Interest  In  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  Id 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between 
any  of  the  states  In  that  area. 

"The  three  governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would, 
consistently  with  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  Immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation." 

Subeequently,  on  Jiuie  1,  1983,  after  tbe 
Republicans  had  assumed  power.  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  recalled  the  dec- 
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laratlon  in  a  radio  address  and  said.  "The 
present  U.S.  Administration  stands  fully 
behind  that  declaration." 

He  had  preceded  this  remark  by  saying, 
"that  declaration  when  made,  did  not  reas- 
sure the  Arabs." 

BCHOBl  BT  EISENHOWER 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  Jan.  5,  1957,  President  Elsenhower 
said:  "We  have  shown,  so  that  none  can 
doubt,  our  dedication  to  the  principle  that 
force  shall  not  be  used  Internationally  for 
any  aggressive  purposes  and  that  the  Integ- 
rity apd  Independence  of  the  nations  of  the 
Ulddle  East  should  be  inviolate." 

Speaking  of  the  Middle  East  In  a  press 
conference  on  May  8,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  support  approi»late  mt;asures  in  the 
United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses  of  action 
on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  aggression;  which,  of  course,  has  been 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  baa  fol- 
lowed for  some  time." 

President  Johnson  has  twice  reiterated  the 
basic  pledge.  On  June  2.  1964,  a  Joint  com- 
munique with  Israel's  Premier,  Levi  Eshkol, 
Slated: 

"He  I  Mr.  Johnson)  reiterated  to  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  U.S.  support  for  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  Independence  for 
all  countries  In  the  Near  East  and  empha- 
sized the  firm  opposition  of  the  U.S.  to  ag- 
gression and  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  against  any  country." 

KENNEDY    STAND   RECALLED 

More  than  two  years  later,  on  Aug.  2,  1966. 
when  President  Zalman  Shazar  of  Israel 
visaed  WashingLon.  President  Johnson  said: 

"As  our  beloved,  great  late  President.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8,  1963,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  the  leader  of  this  country  and  as  a 
spAe  man  for  this  land:  'We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East.'  We  sub- 
scribe to  that  policy." 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial commitment  to  free  access  to  Israel's 
southern  port  of  Elath,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  On  Feb.  1,  1957,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  sn  d  in  an  aide  memolre  to  Israel's 
Foreign  Minister,  Abba  Eban: 

"With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
access  thereto,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  gulf  comprehends  International 
waters  ii:d  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  In  the 
pulf  and  through  the  straits  giving  access 
thereto  We  have  In  mind  not  only  commer- 
cial usage,  but  the  passage  of  pilgrims  on 
religious  missions,  which  should  be  fully  re- 
•^pected. 

"In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  decision 
to  the  contrary,  as  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of 
vessels  of  United  States  registry,  is  prepared 
to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and  Innocent 
passage  and  to  join  with  others  to  secure 
general  recognition  of  this  right." 

O.S.   DECLARATION   rRGED 

Two  American  Jewish  groups  urged  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  reafflrm  Its  com- 
mitment to  Israel. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  ending 
its  61st  annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  "the 
immediate  and  unequivocal  reaffirmation"  of 
What  It  termed  "the  fundamental  United 
States  commitment  to  Israel." 

The  National  Governing  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  meanwhile,  urged 
President  Johnson  to  make  an  "unequivocal 
declaration  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  attempts  by  Arab  states  to  act  out 
their  repeated  threats  to  overwhelm  Israel  by 
force  of  arms." 


The  council  acted  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Stephen  Wise  Congress  House,  15  East  84th 
Street. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  pjn.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  o'clock 
and  10  minutes  p.m.,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
HoLLmcs  in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9481 )  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9,  18,  24,  25.  30,  35,  36.  44,  and  46 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  20,  47,  and  55  to  the  biU  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATION 
BILL— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  9481)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

r.Tr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  for  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  1967  as  arrived  at  in  con- 
ference yesterday  afternoon  is  $2,197.- 
931,417,  which  Is  $59,673,235  under  the 
budget  estimates;  $156,105,284  over  the 
House  version  of  the  bill;  and  $62,315,- 
516  under  the  Senate  version. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  this  measure 
is  bigger  than  the  House  bill  because  the 
Senate  considered  something  over  $120 
million  in  supplemental  estimates  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House,  but 


which     reached     Congress     after     the 
House  acted. 

Briefly,  the  principal  changes  from  the 
Senate  version  consist  of  a  reduction 
from  $10,000,000  to  $3,823,700  for  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps,  including  a 
proviso: 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  .  .  . 
shall  be  available  until  the  authorization  to 
pay  teachers  In  fiscal  year  19S8  is  enacted 

into  law. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained $20,000,000  for  impact  aid  in  im- 
pacted school  districts — ^Public  Law  874; 
in  conference  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  receded  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  but  without  prejudicing  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill,  1968  which  is  still  pend- 
ing. For  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion—Pubjic  Law  815— there  is  included 
$30,000,©00  instead  of  the  $48,831,216 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
conference  bill  includes  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $75,000,000  for  the  summer 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

In  the  field  of  air  pollution,  on  the 
Item  of  desulfurization  of  coal,  which 
in  the  House  bill  was  $3.6  million,  and 
$10.4  million  in  the  Senate  bill,  a  com- 
promise of  $4.5  million  was  arrived  at 
and  approved  in  conference.  This  item 
was  of  particular  importance  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

In  grants  for  airport  construction  for 
1968.  the  House  bill  had  provided  $61 
million,  the  Senate  bill  had  provided  $71 
million,  and  the  eompromise  amount 
agreed  to  in  conference  was  $66  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  further  questions  regarding 
the  bill  or  the  conference  report  for  the 
information  of  Senators.  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  Senate  conferees  were  in  com- 
plete accord. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  Chamber 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  ver- 
ify what  I  have  said  about  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  conference  report  was 
signed  by  all  members,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican.  I  feel  that  the  bill  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference  committee  was  bet- 
ter in  practically  all  respects  than  the 
Senate  bill.  It  is  $62  million  less  than  the 
Senate  bill,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  better 
because  we  are  considering  too  many  ap- 
propriations in  supplemental  bills  rather 
than  in  regular  appropriation  bills. 
The  flrst  supplemental  bill  for  1967  which 
I  recall  the  Senate  assessed  earlier  con- 
tained $5,025,264,579;  and  then  we  had 
the  Vietnam  supplemental  for  $12,196,- 
520,000,  now  we  have  another  supple- 
mental for  1967  appropriating  $2  billion 
plus. 

There  are  many  items  in  this  bill  which 
start  new  programs  which  should  have 
been  considered  In  regular  bills  rather 
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than  In  supplemental  bills.  However,  I  The  report  was  agreed  to.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

feel  that  the  conference  report  is  better  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move  as  follows: 

in  every  respect  except  one,  and  I  think  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend-  mat  22. 1067. 

the  Senator  from  Florida  agrees,  and  ments  of  the  Hou^  numbered  1,  20,  47,  Hon.  John  o.  pastore, 

that  is  with  respect  to  aid  for  impacted  and  55.  r^Ju^^lt.^^.  t..=^^»-.  r.„  «=„  ,0   ,.<■, 

.           .       ,      -_.              .              .,.        i.  r,^                   J          ^                     i  1,  Deae  Senator  Pastobe:   On  May  19.  1967 

areas  for  schools.  The  conferees  did  not  The  amendments  are  as  follows:  during  consideration  of  H.R.  9481,  aii  Act 

agree  to  the  full   amount  necessary  to  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 

finance    this    important    and    necessary  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  fiscal    year    ending   June    30,    1967,   Senator 

program.    The    cut    W£IS    made    without  ate  numbered  l,  and  concur  therein  with  an  Byrd  of  Virginia  raised  questions  concem- 

prejudlce  to  any  increase  being  granted  amendment,  as  follows:  in  Ueu  of  the  sum  Ing  (1)  the  loan  of  approximately  $76.3  mil- 

in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  in  order  named  in  said  amendment,  insert  "$25,000".  Hon  to  the  UN  from  the  $100  million  appro- 

to  take  care  of  this  item  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its  prlated  for  this  purpose,  and  (2)  the  statu* 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor-  dlsagreenient  to  the  wnendment  of  the  Sen-  of   repayment  of  that   loan  to  the  United 

-««*   T  „^  „i„^  ♦«  «<^.^  <^^.^i«4^ou.  .„i<-v,  ate  numbered  20,  and  concur  therein  with  States  by  the  UN. 

rect.  I  am  glad  to  agree  completely  with  ^^  amendment,  ks  follows:   m  lieu  of  the  with  regard  to  the  loan  Itself,  the  United 

the  Senator  from  Nortn  Dakota.  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted.  Insert  the  States  has  purchased  six  UN  bonds  totaling 

While  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  following:  $76,263,276,  repayable  in  25  unequal  annual 

the  omission  of  the  $20  million  In  the  -M.TTr.M.i    w.^-hto   nn^^a  installments  at  2%  interest  annually  on  the 

Senate  bUl  for  operation  in  the  impacted  ..„             1^°^      ,             .  ?    .»  »      ,  unpaid  balance,  i«  follows: 

.  _„,   ji„*_j„*„    „»  ^^,,ij  ^^*  „„«„„  ♦„  For  an  additional  amount  for  'National  _ 

school  districts,  we  would  not  agree   to  -peacher   corps-    $3,883,700:    Provided    That      Bond  No.  33.  Nov.  2,  1962 $44,103,000 

the  elimination  of  the  amount  included  n^ne  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para-      Bond  No.  43,  Dec.  21.  1962 15,  569,  840 

for  school  construction  because  some  of  graph  for  training  purposes  shaU  be  avail-      Bond  No.  53,  Mar.  27,  1963 5,  543,000 

that  construction  was  already  underway,  able  until  the  authorization  to  pay  teachers      Bond  No.  64.  June  26,  1963 6,  854,  082 

We  insisted  on  inclusion  of  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  is  enacted  Into  law."               Bond  No.  82,  Dec.  31,  1963 3,  423,975 

as  a  compromise  amount  for  construe-  Resolved,  That  tha  House  recede  from  its     Bond  No.  88.  June  19,  1964 169. 379 

tion  in  these  impacted  school  districts  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  _ 

where   Federal   employees,   both   of   the  ate  numbered  47.  and  concur  therein  with  an                 '■°''^'   lo.^fi<i.i^s 

ArmpH  qprvlppq  anH  ftth«»rw1«»   havf»  bppn  amendment,  as  foUgws:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  To  date  there  have  been  five  repayment* 

t~^:^^TtJ^t^^fZZJ^^^^^'^^t^^^  ■'$235,000"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert  totaling    $18,455,601.17,    of    which    $12,765,- 

Drougnt  m  in  large  numoers  ana  piacea  -$200,000",  and  in  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  "$185,-  186.39    constituted    principal    and    $5,690,- 

in  the  local  schools.                                             f  OOO"    named    in    said    amendment.     Insert  414.78  interest.  Each  of  the  repayments  were 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  not  "$150,000".  made  on  the  January  I5th  Einniversary  date 
prejudiced  in  any  way  in  the  action  on  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its  starting  with  January  15,  1963.  In  accord- 
the  pending  appropriation  bill  yet  to  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  ance  with  the  terms  and  condltlona  of  Pub- 
be  passed  in  both  Houses,  we  have  dealt  *te  numbered  55,  and  concur  therein  with  lie  Law  87-731,  approved  October  2,  1962, 
In  on  aHonnatA  mav  fn-r  the  nm<wr\t  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  the  annual  repayments  were  made  in  the 
iS^»  n^iS!!^  present  Wlin  ^^^  ^^  "$400,000"  named  in  said  amendment,  form  of  a  credit  against  our  annual  con- 
inese  programs.  msert  "$200,000".  trlbutlon  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.    YOUNG   of    North    Dakota.    We  _„„_„.^  ^^^^r^  ^^.  ir  I  can  be  of  further  service  please  let 

shall  have  at  least  two  more  opportuni-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  me  know, 

ties  to  include  any  necessary  funds  for  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  sincerely  yours, 

the  impacted  area  program,  either  in  a  Senator  from  Florida.  Idar  rimestad, 

regular  appropriation  bill  or  a  supple-  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  j^r    HOLLAND    Mr    President    I  am 

mental  appropriation  bill  which  may  be  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  Prl-  handling  the  conference  report  at  the 

considered  later  in  the  session.  day.  May  19,  during  the  consideration  of  request  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  and  before  either  h.R.  9481,  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap-  land  [Mr   Pastore]    who  was  called  to 

of  those  bills,  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  proprlation  Act  of  1967  the  distinguished  his  home  iaecause  of 'serious  Illness  In  his 

consider   the   authorization   bill,   which  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  asked  family 

I  am  sure  will  not  meet  with  an  un-  certain  questions  concerning  the   $100  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 

friendly  response  from  the  Senate.  million  appropriated  for  loan  to  the  Unit-  printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is  ed  Nations.  The  information  was  not  Im-  bill,  reflecting  the  amounts  in  the  budget 

correct.  mediately    available,    and    the    distin-  estimates   for  each  item    the  amounts 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator  gulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  agreed  to  in  the  House,   the  amounts 

from  North  Dakota  for  his  helpfulness,  Pastore]  Indicated  that  he  would  supply  agreed  to  in  the  Senate '  and  the  final 

as  always.  it  for  the  Record.  We  have  received  the  conference  figure. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  is  further  data  requested,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
comment,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
conference  report.  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  Record,  as  follows: 

2d  supplemental  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  (H.R.  9481) 


H.  Doc.  or 
8.  Doc.  No. 


83 
83 


83 


83 
83 


Department  or  activity 


TITLE  I 

Chapter  I 

Department  of  AGRiriLTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  RESE.\RCH  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Research 

Plant  and  animal  di^eafe  and  pest  controls 

Total,  Agricultural  Research  Service i- 

EXTENSION  SERVICE  1 

Cooperative  extension  work,  payments  and  expenses  (by  transfer) „ 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATIOK  AND  CONSERVAnON  SERVICE 


Budget 
estimate 


House  version     Senate  version 
of  bill  of  blU 


$2. 595, 000 
2,577,000 


S,  172,  000 


(166. 000) 


$2,  595,  OOO 
2,  077,  000 


4,672,000 


(166, 900) 


Cropland  adjustment  program. 
Conservation  reserve  program. . 


Total,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
Total,  ch.  I 


12, 500,  OOO 
760,000 


13.  250.  000 


18,422,000 


12,  OOO.  000 
700,000 


12,  700,  000 


t2,  595,  000 
2.  077.  000 


4.672,000 


(tG6.  000) I 


ContiTciKC 
iictlon 


$2.  .W'.fKlfl 
2!  077, imo 


4.  672. «« 


(lOh.nOO) 


12. 000, 000 
650,000 


12,000.(100 
650.1X10 


12.650.000 


12.650,000 


17,372,000 


7, 322,  000 


17.322.000 
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H.  Doc.  or 
B.  Doc.  No. 

Department  or  activity 

Budget 
estimate 

1 

House  version 
of  bill 

Senate  version 
ofblU 

Coniereooe 
action 

83 

TITLE  I— Continued 

coapteb  ii 

Department  of  Defense— Militabt 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 

$93,000,000 
67, 000, 000 
66,000,000 

$93,000,000 
67. 000, 000 
66,000,000 

(93,000,000 
67, 000, 000 

$93,000,000 
67, 000. 000 

83 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navv 

83 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

total,  ch.  II. _ 

226,000,000 

226,000,000 

226,000,000  1        226,000,000 

Chapter  III 
District  of  Columbla 
^^                                federal  funds 
Federal  paj-ment  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  general  fund... 

83 

10,  000, 000 
3  850  000 

6.000.000 
9  aoR  rvm 

8,000,000 
6, 196, 000 

8,000,000 
6.046,000 

83 

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay,  general  fund 

Total,  Federal  funds 

13,850,000  j            8,896,000 

14, 196, 000  1          14, 046, 000 

district  of  COLUMBIA  FXTNDS 

Operating  Expenses 
Oeneral  operating  expensea 

83 

(aoe.Boo) 

^^,9se.^oo) 

(RM  tno'i 

(560.600) 

(1 507. 400) 

tuet   mtvw 

(550,  500) 

(1507.400) 

(311,  too) 

(18,600) 

(550,  SOO) 

(4.507,400) 

(311.  too) 

(18, 800) 

83 

Public  safety 

83 

Parks  and  recreation 

83 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 

(IS,600)                 (18,000) 

Total,  operating  expenses 

(6, 617.  700)  \           (5.837.700) 
^     (6.t87.000)\           (3.000.000) 

(5. 387.  700)            (5, 387.  700) 
0,750,000)           (4,800,000) 

83 

Capital  outlay... 

Total,  District  of  Columbia  funds 

(ll.m.700)\          (8,637.700) 

(lO  1^  Tf)f)\             '0  oc  f/wv 

Chapter  IV 
Foreign  Assistance 

FUNDS  APPROPRUTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Economic  Assistance 
Administrative  and  other  expenses  (by  transfer). 

8.22 

(SiO  000) 

(840.  OOO) 

i 

• 

(840.000) 

Total,  ch.rv _ 

(8i0. 000) 

(840,000) 

(840.000) 

Chapter  V 
Independent  OFncES 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Alaska  mortgage  Indemnity  grants 

83,  S.  22 

2,600.000 
10, 000, 000 

2,600,000 
9,550,000 

2.600,000 
9,550,000 

83 

Disaster  relief...  .  .          _   

Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

8,000,000 

12, 600. 000 

8.000,000 

12, 150, 000 

12,  IfiO.  000 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  ex|wiises .   . 

83 

818.000 

(St  1.000) 

(Language) 

4,914.000 

500,000 
(331,000) 

4.914,060 

500,000 

(331,000) 

(Language) 

4.814,000 

By  transfer  from  trust  funds.. 

(331.000) 

Travel  limitation 

83 

Government  payment  for  annuitants,  employees  health  benefits 

4,914.000 

Total.  Civil  Service  Commission. . .   . 

5, 732. 000 
IS-I  f¥¥l 

5,414.000 

6, 414, 000 
100,000 

5,414,000 

83 

COMMISSION  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

Salaries  and  expenses _ 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service.. 

83 

6,  522.  000 
48,200,000 

5.000,000 
45.000,000 

8.000,000 
4i,  000.  000 

5,000,000 

83 

General  supply  fund 

Total,  General  Services  .\dministratlon 

64,722,000 

17,400,000 

(Language) 

7  unQ  nno 

50,000,000 

8.  27 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Payment  of  loan  guaranties 

17  4110  oon 

83 

NATIONAL  SCHNCE  FOUNDATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

(Language) 

(Language)        (Language) 

7.309,000              7,000,000 

83 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

VETERANS'  ADMLNISTRATION 

Compensation  and  pensions.. 

83,01 

100, 000, 000 

(16.  750.  OOO) 

850,000 

100.000,000 

(16,750.000) 
750,000 

100,000,000 

(t6,7  50,000) 

750,000 

100, 000, 000 

(16.750,000) 

750.000 

83 

I.oan  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limitation) 

83 

GranU  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Total,  Veterans' Administration 

-■"'•  ■ "".  ">~  1 

,    wv,  wv  1 

cxin- 
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H.  Doe.  or 
S.  Doc  No. 


83 

83 


83 


83 
83 


8.22 
83 


83 


^ 


83 

3.22 
83 


83 


83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 


Department  or  activity 


TITLE  I— Continued 
CHArTKB  V— Continued 
Department  or  HovsiNa  and  Urban  Detelopmint 

PUBUC  BOCSINQ  PBOORAM8  J 


Annual  contributions- 
Fiscal  year  1966... 
Fiscal  year  1967... 


Total,  Department  of  Hooslng  and  Urban  Development 

Total,  ch.  V 

Chapter  VI 

DiFABTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
PUBUC  LAND  MANAOEMINT 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Management  of  lands  and  rMoarces 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Resources  manaRement 

National  Parli  Service 

Management  and  protection 

Farlnray  and  road  construction  GlQuidation  of  contract  authorization). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands 

OmCE  OF  WATER   RESOURCES   RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Related  Agencies 

department  op  agriculture 

Forest  Service 


\ 


Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management 

Forest  research - 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation. 

Total,  Forest  protection  and  utilization.     »..  

Temporary  Study  Commissions 

National  Visitor  Center  Study  Commission 

Total,  related  agencies 

Total,  ch.  VI - 

CHAPTER  VII 

DEPABTMENTa  OF  LABOB,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Wage  and  Labor  Standards                      I 
Employees'  compensation  claims  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEUABI 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Education 

National  Teacher  Corps 

Higher  education  facilities  construction 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Assistance  for  school  construction 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Qrants  for  rehabilitation  services  and  facilities 

Public  Health  Service 

Health  manpower  education  and  utilization.. 

Health  profMSlons  education  fund 

Nurse  training  fund 

Air  pollution 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Ment^  health  research  and  services — 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 


Social  Security  .Administration 


Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged. . . 

Welfue  Administration 

Orants  to  States  for  public  assistance , . . . 


Budget 
estimate 


$21, 697, 000 
9.000,000 


30, 597. 000 


220.33S.000 


House  version 
of  bill 


$21, 697, 000 
6.000,000 


26. 597,  000 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


$21, 697, 000 
5,000,000 


26.697,000 


197, 336,  000 


219,  720.  000 


7,426,000 


1,100.000 


1,550,000 
4,000,000 


5,000,000 
2,391,000 


21,487,000 


27.557,000 

746,000 

54,000 


■28, 357,  000 


60,000 


28,  417, 000 


7, 426, 000 


1, 100, 000 


1.550.000 
2,500,000 


16,000 


7,428,000 


1, 100, 000 


1,550,000 
2,500,000 


1,700,000 
16,000 


Conference 
action 


12.592.000 


14, 492. 000 


27,  557,  000 

746,  0«« 

54,000 


27,557.000 

746,  00(1 

54.0110 


28, 357.  000 


10,000 


28, 357, 000 


10,000 


28,367,000 


28. 367,  OOO 


49,  884,  000 


40, 959, 000 


(12.  IK,  000) 


{It.  198,000) 


at.  196.000)1 


1,  685.  000 


12,500,000 

2,  liT'J.IKW  ; 
2,  .'iUO,  1100  I 


1,  685,  000 


2,  475,  000 


14, 500, 000 


750,000 

10,  OOO.  000 

2. 1)00.  000 

3,  9(M,  000 
(L;iMgimKP) 

2,  OOf),  lion 

4,  Ml,  1)00 


(.13,976,000) 
91,103,000  . 


14,500,000 


750.000 

10,000,  (XX) 

2,000,000 

3,  664,  (XK) 
(Languaee) 

i,.vxi,  ono 

4,  2.W.  m) 


(13,978.000) 
91,103,000 


1,685,000 


10,  000,  000 

2,  12-2,  775 

2.  475,  OCX) 

21).  (X)0  (XIO 

48,831,216 


14,  500,  000 


470, 000, 000  470, 000, 000 


10, 000,  000 

2,000,000 

10,  439.  000 


1.600.000 
4,250,000 


(13,978,000) 
91,103,000 


470, 000, 000 


$21, 597, 000 
6,000,000 


28. 697.  noo 


219.411,000 


7,426,000 


1, 100, 000 


l,550,nnn 

2, 600,  (100 


1.700,000 
Ifi.lXX) 


14, 292, 000 


27,  5-^7.  OX) 

746, 1«KJ 

54,000 


28,357,11(10 


10,000 


28,  367.  Olio 


42,659,000  I  42,659,1X10 


(It,  198.000) 


1,085,000 

3, 823.  Tiki 
2,  122,  7:5 
2,475.1111(1 


30,  («X),  IXXJ 


14,  5<XI,  (XW 


500,  (»X) 

10,0«X).(P(X) 

2,  000,  IK X) 

4,  50(1,  UlXi 


l,5nO,0(X) 
4,250,000 


(13.  970. 000) 
91,103,000 


470, 000, 000 
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H 

8. 

.  Doc.  or 
Doc.  No. 

1                        Department  or  activity 

Budget 
estimate 

House  version 
ofbUl 

Senate  version 
of  bill 

Conference 
action 

TITLE  I— Continued 
Chapteb  VII— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE— continued 

f 

• 

83 

Special  Institutions 
Freedmen's  Hospital  ...*. 

$446,000 

$446,000 

$446,000 

$446,000 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

83 

Higher  educatioa  for  International  understanding 

350,000 

160,000 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.- 

618,917,000 

602,373,000 

689,  SOI,  991 

«38,9(M,476 

BELATED  AGENCIES 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

» 

83 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (Increase) 

{1,800,000) 

U.SOO.OOO) 

(/,  800, 000) 

(i.aoo.ooo) 

EXECUTIVE  orriCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

S.24 

Economic  opportunity  program 

76,000,000 

76,000,000 

76, 000, 000 

Total,  ch.  VII 

693,917,000 

802,373.000 

764,601,991 

713  905  475 

Chapter  VIII 

Legislative 

SENATE 

Contingent  Expense.*  of  tiie  Senate 
Miscellaneous  items 

90.000 
53,400 

90  000 

Stationeo'  (revolving  fund) 

53.400 

Total,  Senate 

143.400 

143,400 

HOUSE  OF  representatives 

Qratuity  to  widow  of  decea.sed  Member 

30,000 

30,000 

30.000 

8:1 

S3 
83 

Contingent  Ejpenses 
Furniture    

1,885,000 

450,000 

261.600 

5,000 

1,885,000 

450,000 

261,600 

5,000 

1,885.000 

Telegraph  and  telephone.    

1.152,000 

261.000 

5,000 

450,000 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

261.600 

AttendiiiK  piiysiciari's  oflice 

6.000 

Total,  House  of  Repre>e:ilativc< 

1,418,600 

2, 631, 600 

2,631,600 

2,631,600 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Capitol  liuildiiigs  and  Grounds 
Capitol  buildinps 

64,000 

64,000 

64,000 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING  OFFICE 

83 

1 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
Salaries  and  expcn.ses .                  

200,000 

150,000 

200,000 

175,000 

Total, ch.  VIII 

1,618.600 

2. 845.  600 

3,039,000 

3.014,000 

Chapteb  IX 

. 

Department  of  Defense 

MIUTART  construction 

Family  Housing 

83 

Homeowners  as.sistan(*  fund.  Defense 

11,000.000 

6,500,000 

Total,  ch.  IX 

11.000,000 

6,500,000 

j                                  Chapter  X 

. 

!                            Public  Works 

department  of  defense— CIVIL 

Department  of  the  .\rmy— (emeterial  expenses 

83 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

2,  245,  000 

2,  050,  000 

2,050,000 

2,050.000 

department  of  the  i.vterior 

83 
83 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Construction  and  rehabilitation.-.          

450,000 
1,500,000 

450,000 
1,350,000 

450,000 
1, 350, 000 

450,000 

Operation  and  maintenance - 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation - 

1,350,000 

1,950,000 

1,800.000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

Total,  ch.X_ 

4, 195, 000 



3.850.000 

3,  850, 000 

3,850.000 
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H.  Doc  or 
B.  Do&  No. 


8.22 


83 


8.22 


83 


83 


8.22 

83 

83,8.22 


16 


83 
83 


83 


83 


Department  or  activity 


Salaries  and  exi>enses: 
By  appropriation.. 
By  transter 


TITLE  I— Continued 

Chaftes  XI 
Depabtment  or  State 

AOMDnsTBAnON  Or  rOBIlON  ATFAIBS 


Budget 
estin^te 


INTBBMATIONAL  OBOANIZATIONS  AND  CONTERENCEa 

Contributions  to  intematl(mal  organizations  (by  transfer) 

Loans  to  tlie  United  Nations 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Department  op  Jusncx 
rxoiBAL  bttreac  or  intestioation 


nuaORATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 


Salaries  and  expenws . 

rEDERAL  prison  SYSTEM 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  (by  transfer) 

Total,  Department  oi  Justice 

Department  or  Commerce 

BUREAU  or  the  CENSUS 


1968  sample  household  survey.. 

BCBINESS  and  DETENSK  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

patent  omcE 


Salaries  and  expenses 

national  bubeau  or  standards  1 

Research  and  technical  services I 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce ^ 

Related  Agencies  I 

NATIONAL  commission  ON  BErOBM  Or  PEDEEAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Salaries  andexi>enses 

SUBVERSIVE  ACnvrriES  control  BOARD 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


U.S.  INTORMATION  AGENCY 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  ch.  XI 

Chapter  XII 
Department  or  Transportation 

rEDEBAL  aviation  ADMINISTRATION 

Qrants-in-aid  (or  airports  (1968) 

rEDEBAL  mOHWAT  ADMINISTRATION 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Limitation  on  general  administiative  expenses 

Public  lands  highways  Oiquldation  of  contract  authorization) 

Studies  of  territorial  highway  needs ; 

Total,  ch.xn 

Chapter  XIII 
Department  op  the  Treasury 
bureau  op  accounts 
Fund  for  payment  of  Government  losses  in  shipment 

BUREAU  or  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Administering  the  public  debt _ 

U.S.  SECRET  SERVICE 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 


($1,350,000) 
{3,000,000) 


{.3,900.000) 


6,860,000 
3,664,000 

(tS0,0O0) 


10, 614, 000 


1,000,000 

213,000 
1, 615, 000 

676,000 


3,504,000 


235,000 

liOOO 

3,620,000 


19,  237, 000 


House  version 
of  bill 


(tS,  900,000) 


6,860,000 
3,335,000 


10, 195, 000 


163,000 
1,550,000 

576,000 


2.  289, 000 


Senate  version 
ofblU 


($3,900,000) 


(3,300,000) 

(Rescission 

language) 


6,860,000 
3,335,000 

(tS0,0OO) 


10, 195, 000 


Conference 
action 


163,000 
1,560,000 

676,000 


2,  289,  000 


9,500 
3,420,000 


15, 913,  500 


71,000,000 


(l,78i,0O0) 

4,400.000 

100,000 


61,000,000 


(t,78t,0CO) 

4,400,000 

100,000 


235,000 

9,500 

3,420,000 


16, 148,  500 


71,000,000 


(1,781,000) 
4,400,000 


75, 500, 000 


65, 500.  000 


75,400,000 


266,000 

1,900,000 
1,003,000 


3,  168,  000 


265,000 

1,900,000 
1.003,000 


3,168,000 


2<i.5,  000 

1,900.000 
1, 003,  000 


3,  1(W.0(K) 


($3,900,000) 


(3,300,000) 


6,860,000 
3,335,000 

(tSO,000) 


10, 195. 000 


163.000 
1,550,000 

576,  OW) 


2,  289.  IXJO 


200,(100 

9,500 

3,  420,  000 


16,113,500 


66,000,000 


(1,781,000) 
4,400,000 


70,400,000 


265,000 
1,900,000 

i,oo;i,o(io 


3.168.000 
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H.  Doc.  or 
S.  Doc.  No. 


Department  or  activity 


83 
83 
83 
83 


S.  22 


S.  22 


109,  S.  25 


91 


TITLE  I— Continued 
Chapter  XIII — Continued 

Post  Office  Department 
Out  of  Postal  Fund 


Budget 
estimate 


House  version 
ofbiU 


411.100,000 


?ir,!cJ.  JJLi " -- - -        $367,600,000         $334,600,000 

Transportation 40.000.000  I  35,700.000 

Builiim?  occupancy  and  postal  supphcs t  3. 500. 000  3, 500, 000 

General  provision t         (Language)  j ....._... 

Total,  Post  OtBce  Department 

Related  Agencies 

advisory  commission  on  parcel  distribution  seryices 

Salaries  and  expenses 

JOINT    COMMISSION    ON    THE    COINAGE 

Salaries  and  expences  (by  transfer) _ .__ 

Total,  ch.  XIII.. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
Claims  and  Judgments 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


$333,600,000 

35,  700,  000 

3,500.000 


372,806,000 

200,000 
(400,000) 


Conference 
action 


$333,600,000 

35,  700, 000 

3,500,000 


372,800,000 


(900,000) 


414,268,000 


376, 968. 000 


Claims  and  judgments. 
Total,  title  I 


21.343,762 


10, 978, 173 


876, 168, 000 


21, 343,  762 


Increased  pay  costs. 
Grand  total. . 


TITLE  U 
Increased  Pay  Costs 


1.778.770.362  j  1,568,991.273  !  1,786,848,263 


'  478.  834.  290 


472. 834,  860 


474.  398. 1 


2  257, 601  652   2,  041, 826,  133   2,  260, 246,  933 


376,968,000 


21, 343,  762 


1,  724,  032,  737 


473. 898. 680 


2, 197, 831, 417 


1  Includes  $1,062,2.10,  Senate  items  in  H.  Doc.  91,  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1967 — TUle  II,  increased  pay  costs  (H.  Doc.  No.  91) 


Budget 

estimate 


(1) 


Leqislative  Bbancb 

senate 

Componsatlon  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Senatnrs._, 

Salaries,  ofllcprs  and  employees.  . 
Onice  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 

of  the  Senate 

Contingent  expenses  of  the 
.Si'imte: 

.SeniUe  policy  committees 

Automobiles  and  mainte- 
nance   _ 

Inquiries  and  investigations. 

Folding  documents 

.\Iiscellani»ous  items 


Total,  Senate  items. 


Joint  items: 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures   

Contingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate: 
Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee   

Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy 

Joint  Committee  on 

Printing    

Joint  Committee  on  Internal 

Revenue  Taxation  

Joint  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality 

Policy 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense 

Production 

Education  of  .Senate  and 

House  pages  .  

Detailed  Metropolitan  Police. 

Total,  joint  items 


house 


Office  of  the  Speaker 

Ofticc  of  the  Parliamentarian. 

Compilation  of  precedents 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 


$2,  .570 
749, 735 

8,665 


11,730 

1,040 

147,590 

1,185 

82,715 


1,005,230 


House 
version  of 

bUl 

(2) 


1,100 

11,000 
9,000 
8,000 

13,300 

725 

2,000 

6,395 
71,500 


120,020 


$1,100 

11,000 
9,000 
5,000 

13,300 

726 

2,000 

6.395 
71,500 


120, 020 


3,750 

3,125 

290 

455 


3,750 

3,125 

290 

455 


Senate 

version  of 

bill 

(3) 


$2,  570 
251,326 


8,666 


11,730 

1,040 

147,590 

1,185 

82,  715 


506,820 


1,100 

11.000 
9,000 
5,000 

13,300 

725 

2,000 

6,396 
71,500 


120,020 


3,750 

3,125 

290 

455 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


$2,570 
261,325 

8,665 


11,730 

1,040 

147,590 

1,185 

82,  715 


506,820 


1,100 

11,000 
9,000 
5,000 

13,300 

725 

2,000 

6,395 
71,500 


120,020 


3,760 

3,125 

290 

455 


Leqislative  Branch— Con. 

HOUSE— con. 

Office  of  the  Clerk 

Sergeant  at  Arms 

Doorkeeper. 

Postmaster 

Committee  employees 

6  minority  employees 

Democratic  steering  committee.. 

Republican  conference 

Majority  floor  leader -".. 

Minority  floor  leader 

Majority  whip 

Minority  whip 

!  Printing  clerks 

I  Technical  assistant  to  attending 

I      physician _.. 

I  Official  Reporters  of  Debates 

i  Official  reporters  to  committees.. 
I  Appropriations  investigating 

I      committee 

i  L^islative  counsel 

!  Members'  clerk  hire 

Special  and  select  committees 

Coordinator  of  information 

Revision  of  the  laws 

Speaker's  auto 

Xiajority  leader's  auto. _ 

Minority  leader's  auto _. 


Total,  House  items. 


ARCmTECT  or  THE  CAPPTOL 

Office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 

Salaries 

Capitol  buildings  and  grounds: 

Capitol  buildings 

Capitol  grounds 

Senate  office  buildings 

Senate  garage 

House  office  buildings 

Capitol  Power  Plant 

Library  buildings  and 
grounds,  structural  and 
mechanical  care 


Total,  Architect. 


185,700 
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BOTANIC  OASDXN 


Salaries  and  expensee. 


UBRABT  or  OONQRXSS 


SalariM  and  expenses 

Copyright  Office:  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Legislative  Reference  Serrice: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Distribution  of  catalog  cards: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Books  tot  tbe  blind:  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Collection  and  distribution  of 
library  materials  (special 
torelgn  currency  program) 


Total,  Library  of  Congress. 

GOTEBNMENT   PRINTINO    OTTICE 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  


Total,  legislative ^... 

Thz  Judicurt 

Sopreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Care  of  buildings  and 

grounds 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals:  Salaries  and  expenses^ 
Customs  Court:  Salaries  and 

expenses 

Court  of  Claims:  Salaries  and 

expenses 

Courts  of  appeals,  district  courts, 
and  other  judicial  services: 

Salaries  of  Judges 

Salaries  of  supporting  per- 
sonnel  

Administrative  Office  of  the 

U.S.  Courts 

Salaries  of  referees  (special 

account) 

Expenses  of  referees  (special 
account) 


Total,  the  judiciary. 


ExKUTTVE  OmcB  or  the 
President 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the 
President 

Economic  assistance: 

Administrative  expenses, 
Agency  for  International 
Development  (by  trantfer) . . 
Administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses. Department  of 
State  (iyt  trantfer) 


Total,  funds  appropriated 
to  the  President 

Department  ot  Agriculture 

Cooperative  State  Research 
Service:  Payments  and  ex- 
penses   

Extension  Service:  Cooperative 
extension  work ,  payments  and 

expenses  (6c  tramfer) 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 
Conservation  operations 

(and  transfer). 

Watershed  plannintr 

Watershed  protection 

Flood  prevention 

Oreat  Plains  conservation 

program 

Resource  conaervation  and 

deveioptnent 

Eeonomle  Research  Service: 
Balartea  and  expenses 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget 
estimate 


(1) 


1^700 


334,000 
66,200 
80,200 
84,600 
10,100 

s,aoo 


580,300 


93,800 


3,436,406 


5,600 

8,000 

27,500 

19,000 

12,000 

1,140,000 

60,000 

4,500 

170,000 


1,436,600 


10,000 


U.m.OCO) 
{90,000) 


a.ui,ooo) 


36,000 

(74,000) 
29,000 

115,200 

200,000 

130, 7(X) 

41,400 

4,300 

90,600 

289,000 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


$8,708 


1  (309,500) 

1  (63,000) 

•  (It.SOO) 

'  (84,  &») 

'  (9, 100) 


'  (537,  700) 


93,800 


1, 130, 560 


5,600 
6,000 


15,000 


940,000 

40,000 

4.500 

170,000 


1, 181, 100 


(/,/fl4,a») 

(90,000) 


(i.m.ooo) 


36,000 

(74, 000) 
29,000 


115,200 

200,000 

130.700 

41,400 

4,300 

60,600 

289,000 


Senate 

version  of 

biU 

(3) 


$8,700 


'  (SOS,  500) 

'  (83,000) 

'  (7t,i00) 

'(84,600) 

'  (9, 100) 


'  (537,700) 


93,800 


1,694,380 


5,600 
6,000 


15,000 


940,000 

40,000 

4,500 

170,000 


1, 181, 100 


(;,/P4,000) 
(90,000) 


a,tSi,000) 


36,000 

f74,  COO) 
29,000 


115,200 

200,000 

130,700 

41,400 

4,300 

90,600 

289,000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


$8,700 


'  (SOS,  500) 

a 

'  (93, 000) 

1  (7t,500) 

'  (84,500) 

'  (9, 100) 


(537,  700) 


93,800 
1.694.380 


5.600 
6,000 


15,000 


940,000 

40,000 

4,500 

170.000 


1,181,100 


(l,l9i,000) 
(90,000) 


(t,m.0O0) 


36,000 

(74,  000) 
29,000 


115,200 

200,000 

130,700 

41.400 

4,300 

00,600 

289,000 


Depabtuent  of  Aobicvltvre— 
Continued 

Statistical  Reportlng'Servlce: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Consumer  and  A&rketing  Serv- 
ice: 
Consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and  regulatory 

programs  {by  trantfer) 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority: Salaries  and  expenses. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service:  Ex- 
penses {by  trantfer) 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration: Administrative  and 
operating  expenses 

Rural  Electrification  Admini- 
stration: Salaries  and  expenses. 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Salaries  and  e\peiises  (and 
transfer) „ _.. 

Rural  Community  Development 
Service:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General: 
Salaries  and  e.\penses 

Office  of  Information:  Salaries 
and  eipenses 

National  Agricultural  Library: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Mai. agement  Services: 
Salaries  and  eipenses 

General  administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses 


Totul.  .\priculture. 


llLP\KT>!f:ST   CK    (  fiMMEIXE 

Gemiul  iidiMni.-ir.iil(in:  j^ularics 

and  I'xiKi.si'S 
I  ilTice  of  liii'lni-ss  Econ/imlcs: 

Sal^irii-;  ;,ii(l  i"([)pii,<;i  s 
liuri  ju  uf  tile  Census: 
Salarii  s  iiiid  nxpcnsps 
19ii7  ctusiis  (if  Kovcrnnienls.. 
\WA  fi'i.sus  iif  .\irncultiire._ 
1   Iiiti  riiali'iniil  ;n-!ivli|c'i 

Salurii'S  und  ••\pHnscs  

K\[K)rt  colli  ml 

Tnir.sf.  r  tci  cu.stoms.    . 
Odicp  of  Kuld  StTvici'S-  Salaries 

and  '■xiH'iis"S 
EnvlroiuihMilal  .■iolciice  ,SrrTiC(>s 
.\dmiiii.<ira:ion: 
Sal  irits  and  cxiM-nsi'S 
His.-;irc!i  and  ilf'MiupiTifiit  _ 
Maritimi-  .\iimiiuslr ;iioi.-  Mari- 
tim"  traiiiiirj    '.i/  iT'imfT). 

Total,  ('nnim'-rc".  . 

DEPAKTMEST  or    DEJEN.'iE— 
-MlMTARY 

Militarj-  personnel: 

Military  ppi-soniiel.  Army 

Military  personnel.  Navy... 
Military  personnel.  Marine 

Corps .   

Military  personnel,  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel.  Anny 

Rr serve  [jersonnel.  Navy 

Reserve  personnel,  Marine 

(  orps    -  _ 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 
National  Guard  p<TSonnel, 

Anny    ._     _    .  .^ 

National  Guard  personnel. 

Air  Force    .  

Retired  pay.  Defense. 

Operation  and  maintenance: 
Operation  and  maintenance, 

Marine  Corps  _    

Operation  and  maintenance, 

defense  agencies    

Ol>eratlon  and  maintenance. 

Air  National  Guard 


Budget 
estimate 


(1) 


$310,000 


(t,  191,000) 
67,300 

223.000 

36,000 

(t,S9i,000) 

246,000 
223.800 

553.600 
15.000 

250,000 
31.000 
46,000 
67,000 
93,000 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


$310,000 


(t,  191,000) 
67.300 

223,000 

36,000 


Senate 

version  of 

bill 

(3) 


$310,  (xn 


(t,  191,000) 
67.300 

223,000 

36,000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


(1,394,000)    (/, 594.000) 


Total,  Defense,  military.. 


3, 097. 900 


95.000 

7(1.000 

394. noo 

30.  fXX) 

4(j.  00(1 

140.00(1 

8t;.  (Km 
{to,  noTj) 

39.000 

3.  4(18.  UK) 
■M7,IW 

I'M.  HCJ) 

4.  W.'.  IKK) 


78.  son.  000 
77. 700. 000 

24,300,000 

81,300.0(X) 

6.200.000 

800.000 

800,000 
1, 100, 000 

8,520,000 

1,910,000 
69,000,000 


2,300,000 

20,300.000 

1,400,000 


246,000 

223.800 

553.600 
15.(XJ0 

260,000 
31.000 
46,000 
67.000 
U3.  (KHl 


246,000 
223.800 

553,000 

15,000 
250,  0(KJ 
31,n(W 
46,000 
(57.000 
93.000 


3. 097.  WO        3.  W7.  WK) 


74.000 

5(1,  {K¥> 

394,000 

'ih',m 

1*.0(K) 
43.  WW 
i  10,  000) 


3.313.(K)(J 

a»7.  (KK) 

(Hn,  900) 
4.31.1,  (KK) 


364,130,000 


78. 500.  <m 
77,700.000 

24. 300. 000 

81.:J(JO.OOO 

6.  MO.  0(10 

800,000 

800.000 
1,100,000 

8,620,000 

1,910,000 
69,000,000 


2,300,000 

20,300,000 

1,400,000 


364,130,000 


$310,000 


(t,  191. 000) 
67.300 

223.000 

36,000 

(i.asi.ocxj) 

246.000 
2-J3.  ^(Xl 

553,  (iC^, 
li.  llOO 

■JS'.IIOO 
.Tl.iKX) 
if:  'KID 

93.000 


74,0(1) 

^O.OOO 

394, 0(K) 

4f;,0(KI 

1(*.00() 
43,000 
(f  0.  OIjO) 


3.313.  (K» 

2X7. IKK) 

(S!^.90n) 

4.:(i.'i.  iKKi 


78. 5lX).  000 
77.  700. 000 

24.  300. 000 

81.300.000 

6,  200.  000 

8(K).  (KM 

800.000 
1.100,000 

8, 620. 000 

1,910,000 
69,000,000 


2,300,000 

20,300.000 

1,400,000 


364, 130, 000 


3,  097,  SCO 

74.(«"i 

.Vl.lKX' 

394.  («K) 

4(<.  iMiO 

Ids,  Kill 
43.  i«'i 
(to,  I'lji 


3.3I3.'Viii 

2»7.iiUii 

4.3!.'..i«' 


78.  5(K).  (i(iO 
77.  70O.  (K-Ki 

24, 300.  (KKi 

81.300,(«IO 

6.  200.  (XKi 

80().lli<i 

800.000 
1,  irK).(ini) 

8. 5.'n.  OfKi 

l.gin.dfK) 
69,0a).irt' 


2,300.000 

20,300.000 

1,400,000 


364, 130, 000 
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Department  of  Depense — 

CiVTL 

Department  of  the  Array: 
Corps  of  Engineers,  civil: 

General  expenses 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Adminis- 
tration  

r  S.  .Soldiers'  Home:  Limitation 
(111  general  and  administrative 
expenses  (increase). 


Budget 
estimate 


(1) 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


Senate 

version  of 

bill 

(3) 


Panama  Canal: 

(^aniil  Zone  Government 

Tanaiiia  Canal  Company: 
Limitation  on  general  and 
administrative  expenses 
( i  ncrease) 


$464,000 
55.000 

(tSt,  000) 
1. 342. 000 


$464,000 
55,000 

(t5t,0O0) 
1.342,000 


(rs.  000)  I     (rrs.  ooo)      (trs,  ooo) 


$464,000 
56,000 

(tit,  000) 
1,  342, 000 


Total.  Defense,  civil 

Department  or  Health, 
EnvcATioN.  AND  Welfare 

Ollioo  of  Education: 

Sahiries  and  expenses 

Civil  rights  educational  activ- 
ities  

Pul.lio  Health  Service: 

Hospitals  and  medical  care. .. 
Foreign  quarantine  activities. 

Indian  health  activities 

^t.  Kllzatietlis  Hospital:  Salaries 

.nnd  px|ien.ses_ _ 

Uoiuir  1  I'niversity:  Salaries  and 

e\pens»'S-.   .    _ 

Galliudet    College:  Salm-ies  and 

e^iien.ses 

Ollui-  of  tlie  Secretary: 
.■^ahuies  and  expenses: 

Appropriation... 

Transfer , 

Office  of  Audit: 

Salaries  and  exjietuses: 

Appropriation 

Tran.sfer 

Surplus  proiierty  utillration  . 
Ollii-e  of  Field  Administration: 
Salaries  and  exiH'n.s<'j>: 

Appropriation.. 

Trans  (fer 


1.861,000        1.861.000        1.861.000 


Total,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare... 

DEPaRTME.ST  OF  Hoisisr.   AND 

Crban  Development 

Olfice  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expctvses 

Vrban  renewal  program  

.Administrative  expeiuses.  ur- 
ban transportation  activi- 
ties  

Kehabilitatioii  loan  fund 

Pulilic  housing  programs: 

.Administrative  expen.ses 

Limitation  on  administrative 
and  nonadministrative  ex- 
I>enses.  pulilic  housing  pro- 
grams (Increase) 

Limilation  on  administrative  ex- 
peruses,  college  housing  loans 
(liiore;ise) . 

Limitation  on  adminl.stratlvc 
and  nonadministrative  ex- 
[leiisos.  housing  for  the  el- 
derly or  handic4ipi>od  (in- 
crease)   

Limitation  on  adiiiinistratlve 
expenses,  public  facility 
loans  (increase).     

Limitation  on  administrative 
and  nonadmlMistrative  px- 
lienses.     Federal     Ilou.sing  i 
.Vdministration  dncreas*').    ' 

Total,  Housing  and  I'r-  ^ 
ban  Development i 

Department  of  the  Interior  ' 

Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs:  ' 

Education  and  welfare  , 

services ' 

General  administrative 

Pxi)eiisos 

Hiirp.iu  of  Outdoor  Kecreation: 

Salaries  and  exjienses 

Oeological  Survey;  Surveys, 
investigations,  and  research ' 


740,000 
28,000 


740,000 
28.000 


740.000 
28.000 


2.478.000  I     2.478.000  1     2. 478.  OOO 
180.000  I         180. 0(.K)  i         180.000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


$46i000 
55.000 

(tSt,  000) 
1,342,000 

(178. 000) 


Budget 

estimate 


(1) 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


1,861.000 


i.8f>5.ooo     i.bf^.oon 


905.000 
190.000 
22.000 

163,000 


I 


995.000 

190.000 

22.000 

163.000 


(tS.OuO)  (tS.OOO) 


95,000  96,000 

(lO.OOO)]         (10,000) 
30.000  I  30.000 


rj.  000 

(U,0O0) 


1,865.000 

995,000 

190.000 

22,000 


163.000 

(tS,000) 


95.000 
(10, 000) 
30,000 


7^  nnn  ' 


72.000  '  72.000 

(tS.  000) ,         («.  000) 


740.000 

28.000 

2, 478. 000 

180.000 

1,865.000 

995,000 

190.000 

22,000 


163.000 
(«J,000) 


95.000 
(10, 000) 
iO,000 


72.000 
(tS.  000) 


Department  of  the  Interior— 

Conttoued 

Bureau  of  .Mines: 

Conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources. 

Health  and  safety       

General  administrative  ex- 
penses  _. 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas:  Salaries 

and  expenses 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries: I 
Management  and  inves-     i 
ligations  of  resources  . . : 
Federal  aid  for  commer- 
cial fisheries,  research, 

and  development 

General  administrative 

expenses 

Administration  of  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  (appropria- 
tions of  receipts) 

Limitation  on  adminis- 
trative exjienises,  fish- 
eries loan  fund  (in- 
crease).  _ 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife: 
.Management  and  inves- 
tigation of  resources   ... 
General  administrative 

eipen.ses--. 

National  Park  Service: 

-Maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  physical  facilities 

General  administrative  ex- 
penses  

Office  of  the  Solicitor:  Salaries  and 

eipenses.        

Office  ot  the  Secretary:  Salaries 

and  expenses    ... 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  General 
administrative  expenses 


$355,000 
105,000 

40,000 

26,800 


298.000 

4.300 
21,000 

27,700 

(7,000) 

856.000 
64.000 

1.051.000 

7,200 

IW.OOO 

167,000 

267,000  i 


$355,000 

106,000 

40,000 
25,800 


298,000 

iSOO 
21,000 

27,700 

(y.ooo) 

686,000 
64,000 

1.061,000 

7,200 

117,000 

167,000 

267,000 


Senate 

version  of 

bill 

(3) 


$365,000 
106,000 

40,000 

26,800 


298,000 

4,300 
21,000 

27,700 

(7,0t») 

856,000 
64,000 

1.051.000 

7.200 

117,000 

167,000 

267.000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


$355,000 

106,000 

40,000 
26,800 


298,000 

4.300 
21,000 

27,700 

(T.OOO) 

856.000 
61000 

1.051.000 

7,200 

117,000 

167,000 

267.000 


6,858.000        6.858,000        6.858.000 


6,858.000 


215,000 
395.  OOO 


15.000 
26,000 

150.000 


(160,000) 
(54,000) 


215.000  I        215.000 
395.000  i        395,000 


15.000 

26,  IKK) 


15,000 
26,000 


I 


160,000  j         150.000 

(160,000)1      (160,000) 
(54.000)  \         (54,000)  i 


(St.OOO)  (3t,000)i         (St.  000) 

I  I 

(30,  OOO)  (30. 000)  (30, 000) 


215.000 
396,000 


15,000 
26,000 

160,000 


(160,000) 
(54.  000) 

(31,000) 
(30,000) 


Total,  Interior 

Department  of  Jr)«Ti(T 

Legal  activities  and  general  ad- 
ministration: 
Salaries  and  expenses,  general 

administration. 

Salaries  and  eipenses,  genwal 

legal  activities. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Anti- 
trust Division 

Salaries  and  eipenses,   U.S. 

attorneys  and  marslials 

Salaries  and  eipenses,  com- 
munity relations  service 

Federal  prison  sj-stem:  S^arles 
and  expenses _ 


7,002,000  I    7,002,000  I     7. 002, 000  |     7. 002, 000 


143.000 
431,000 
186.000 
804,000 


143,000 

131,000 

86,000 

404,000 


25,000  I 

2, 212, 000       2, 112. 000 


143.000 

131,000 

86,000 

404,000 


143,000 

131,000 

86,000 

404.000 


2,112,000  ;     2,112,000 


Total,  Justice 3.801.000       2,876.000  1    2,876.000  |     2,876,000 


(150.  000) 

(00.000)] 

(150.000) 

(150.000) 

1 
801.000  ' 

801.000 

801.000  1 

801,000 

1,789,000  1     1,789,000  1,789,000 

150,000  '        150,  aw  150,000 

80,000  80.000  80,000 

1,567,000  1,577.000  1,677,000 


1,789,000 

150,000 

80,000 

1, 577, 000 
f 


Department  of  Labor 

Manpower  adminLstratlon: 

Office  of  Manpower  Admin- 
istration: 
Salaries  and  expenses  (fry 

trantfer).. 

Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  (by 
tranifer).. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security: 
Salaries  and  expenses  (by  trant- 
fer)  

Lat>or-Management  Relations: 
Latxir-.Management  Services 
Administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses  (by  trantfer)... 
Wage  and  labor  standards: 
Wage  and  Hour  Division: 
Salaries  and  exi>enses  {by 
trarufrr)  .     . 

Bureau  of  Lal>or  Stand- 

ard' (ftf  fraiur/rri 
Women's       Bureau       (by 
trartrfer) 
Bureau    of    Employees'     Com- 
pensation:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses (by  traniferi) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Salaries  and  ex(>ensee  (by  trant- 
lei) .. 


(97,000)  (97,000) 

(79,000)  (79,000) 

I 

(145,000)  (t4£.000) 


(17,000)  (97,000) 

(79,000)'         (79,000) 


(68, 000)  ■ 


68,000) 


(iSl.OOO)^      (481. OOO) 
(4S.000)\        (45,001) 


(tS,  000) 


(tS.OOO) 


(t4t.09O) 
(68.000) 

(481.000) 
(45.000) 

(ts.mo) 


(t45,oeo) 

(68.000) 

(481.000) 
(45,000) 
(t3,000) 


(14S,000)'  (I4S.0O0)'      (143,000)       (143,000) 

i  I 

(t4S.tW0)  (t43,000)        (t4S,000)        (t4S.0O0) 

I  I 
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DSTASTHKNT  OF  LaBOB— Con. 

Bureaa  of  International  Labor 
Affairs:  Salaries  and  expenses 
(by  tTOiufer) 

OSee  of  the  Solicitor:  Salaries 
and  expenses  (by  trantfert) 


Total,  Labor. 


PO8T  OmCK  DlPABTUENT 

Admlnistratian  and  regional  op- 
eration  


DiPAniiINT  OF  SlAM 

International  organizationa  and 
oonferenoes:  Mi»lons  to  inter- 
national organizations  (bytrani- 

,/«•) 

International  commissions: 
International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission, United 
States  and  Mexico:  Salaries 
and  expenses  (by  trantfer)... 

Total,  Department  of  State. 

DlPABTMENT  OF 

Tbanspobiahon 

Coast  Guard: 

Operating  expenses 

Retired  pay 

Reserve  training.. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Operations 

Operations  and  maintenance, 
Washington  National  Air- 
port  

Operation  and  maintoiance, 
Dulles  International  Air- 
port..  


Total,  Department  of 
Trans  portatiw 


Tbbasubt  Dipabtmbnt 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries 

and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Customs:  Salaries  and 

expenses 

Bureau  of  Narcotics:  Salaries 

and  expenses 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Revenue  accounting  and 

processing. 

Compliance 

Bytratufer 


Total,  Treasury 

Indkpbndknt  AOENaES 

Oeneral  Services  Administration: 

Operating  expenses.  Public 
Buildings  Service 

Operating  expenses.  National 
Archives  and  Records 
Service 

Strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials (receipts). 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 

of  Administrator 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Oeneral  operating  expenses... 

Medical  administration  and 
mlsoeUaneoos  operating 
expenses 

Medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
■earch 

Medical  care 


Budget 
estimate 


(1) 


(1U,000) 


(t,  688,000) 


2.500,000 


(.70,000) 


(to,  000) 


(90,000) 


5,  216,  000 
660,000 
466,000 

18, 700, 000 


90,000 
105,000 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


(ttO.OOO) 
044,000) 


(t, 688,000) 


1,600,000 


(70,  000) 


(10,000) 


(SO,  000) 


5,034,000 
500,000 
466,000 

18, 000, 000 


90,000 
105,000 


2S,  237, 000     24, 195, 000 


127,000 

2, 485, 000 

137,000 

296,000 

3,500,000 
6,000,000 
(5,107,000) 


Senate 

version  of 

bill 

(3) 


($tO,000) 
(144,000) 


(1,688,000) 


2,500,000 


(70,000) 


(to,  000) 


(90,000) 


5,034,000 
500,000 
466,000 

18,000,000 
90,000 
105,000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


(tK.OOO) 
(144.000) 


(1,688,000) 


2,000,000 


(70,000) 


(10,000) 


(90,000) 


5,034,000 
500,000 
466,000 

18,000,000 
90,000 
105,000 


24, 195, 000  j  24, 195, 000 


12, 645. 000 


4,091,000 

321,000 

244,000 

47,000 

3,787,000 

312,000 

629,000 
27,438,000 


127,000 

2, 485, 000 

137,000 

296,000 

3.600,000 
6,000,000 
(6,107,000) 


12, 545, 000 


4,091,000 

321,000 

244.000 

47,000 

3,  787, 000 

312,000 

629,000 
27,438,000 


127, 000 

2, 485, 000 

137,000 

296,000 

3,500.000 
6.000,000 
(6,107,000) 


12, 545. 000 


127.000 

2,485,000 

137,000 

296,000 

3,500,000 
6,000,000 
(6,107,000) 


12,  545. 000 


4,091.000 

321.000 

244.000 

47.000 

3, 787. 000 

312,000 

629,000 
27,438.000 


4,091.000 

321,000 

244.000 

47.000 

3,787,000 

312.000 

629.000 
27, 438, 000 


Other  Independent  Aqencies 

American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission:   Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Salaries 
and  expenses 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Farm  Credit  Administration: 
Limitation  on  administrative 
expenses  (increase) 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission: Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service;  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Federal  Power  Commission:  Sal- 
aries and  expeiLses. 

Federal  Trade  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

General  Accounting  Office: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Indian  Claims  CommLssion: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion: Salaries  and  expenses 

-National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities:  Salaries 
and  cxi)ons«'s 

National  Lalx)r  Relations  Board: 
Salaries  and  ex[)eiises 

RenpRotlatinn  Board;  Salaries 
and  oxjH'nses. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission:  Saliirics  and  exiwnses. 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  cxi>enses,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art . 

Tariff  Commission:  Sala'ies  and 
expenses . 

Tptal.  independent  agencies 

District  of  Columbu 

(Out  of  District  of  Columbia 
funds) 


Operating  expenses: 

Education 

Health  and  welfare  . . 
Highwa>-s  and  traffic- 
Sanitary  engineering.. 


Budget 
estimate 


(1) 


Total,  District  of  Columbia. 

Total,  title  II 

Consisting  of— 

Direct  appropria- 
tions    

Indefinite  appro- 
priations    

Appropriation  of 

receipts    

Special  accounts 


$85,000 
200,000 

79,000 

(6t,000) 

513.800 

52.000 

110,000 

220,000 

378,000 

900.000 

12,000 

8,000 
7'.'0, 000 

19,500 
5SS.000 

60.000 
300.000 
176.000 
104.000 

72.000 


House 

version  of 

bill 

(2) 


41.466.300 


(5, 866, 000) 

(1,809.000) 

(106,000) 

(660,000) 


(8, 331, 000) 


•478,834,290 

477, 393, 090 

995,000 

271.  700 
174,600 


$68,000 
200,000 

40,000 

(St.  000) 

513,800 

44,000 

110,000 
220,000 
378,000 
860.000 
12.000 

8,000 
720,000 

19,500 
5SS.00O 

fiO.OOO 
300,000 
176.000 
104.000 

62.000 


Senate 

version  of 

biU 

(3) 


41,342.300 


{6. 08t.  000) 

(I.  480.000) 

1106  000) 

(660, 000) 


(7.  ter,  000) 


472.834,860 

471,393,600 

995,000 

271, 700 
174.600 


$68,000 
200,000 

40.000 

(6t.  000) 

613.800 

44.000 

110.000 
220.000 
378,000 
850,000 
12,000 

8,000 
720,000 

19,500 
668,000 

60,000 
300.000 
176.000 
104,000 

62.000 


Conference 
action 


(4) 


41.342.300 


(6,08t,000) 

(1,4SO,000) 

(It6, 000) 

(660,000) 


(7,trr,ooo) 


474,398,680 

472,967,480 

995,000 

271,700 
174,600 


$68,000 
200,000 

40,000 

(Bt.OOO) 
S13,S0O 

44,000 

110. 0« 
220.000 
378.000 
850,000 
12,(X)0 

8,000 
"-"O.OOO 

19,500 

5H8,000 
60.  i»IO 
300,000 
176.000 
104.000 
62.000 


41.342,300 


(6,081,000) 

(1,480.000) 

Ut5,000) 

(660,000) 


(7,  trr.  000) 


473, 898, 680 

472,457,480 

995.000 

271, 700 
174,.'i00 


>  To  be  derived  by  transfer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  action 
Jiist  taken  in  approving  the  conference 
report  and  in  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   BYRD    of   West    Virginia.    Mr, 


I     '  Includes  $1,062,230  for  Senate  items,  not  considered  by  the  House. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10   O'CLOCK 
A.M.  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  Is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  May  24, 
1967,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
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o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  29,  1967. 
at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25, 1967: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boahd 
John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1971   (reap- 
pointment) . 

Department  or  State 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  of  Pennaylvanln,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State,    vice   Lincoln 
Gordon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Letham,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  God  and  Father  of 
us  all,  we  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  sover- 
eign Lord  of  life.  Our  destinies  are  in  Thy 
hands,  and  in  the  doing  of  Thy  will  lies 
the  secret  of  life  and  peace.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  splendid  inheritance  that 
is  ours  In  this  land  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  Uve.  May  the  thought  of  it 
keep  us  humble  and  inspire  us  to  give 
our  best  in  the  preserving  of  those  moral 
and  spiritual  values  that  have  made  our 
Nation  great  and  strong. 

We  invoke  Thy  continued  blessing  on 
the  Members  of  this  House.  May  they 
ever  be  aware  of  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  them,  and  may  they  find 
satisfaction  In  the  thought  that  they  are 
serving  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
May  they  have  the  courage  that  comes 
from  deep  conviction,  and  may  their 
judgments  and  decisions  be  prompted  by 
a  deep  desire  to  uphold  justice  and  truth. 

Almighty  God,  in  these  days  of  grave 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  guide  us  as 
a  nation  in  the  ways  of  righteousness 
until  a  brighter  day  shall  davm  for  the 
whole  world  of  men.  So  may  Thy  king- 
dom come  and  Thy  will  be  done. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  12,  1967.  the  President 
approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8363.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
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the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavia,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson;  and 

H.R.  7965.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feaslblUty  inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments. 


Nations  survival  Is  involved.  If  this  con- 
flict is  escalated  to  war,  civilization  itself 
will  be  on  trial. 

If  we  cannot  resolve  the  problems  of 
nations  and  peoples  by  the  rule  of  law. 
then  all  of  man's  progress  over  5,000 
years  of  history  will  be  threatened  with 
a  general  conflagration  that  could  eaJdly 
lead  to  world  war  m. 

The  President's  tempered  words  have 
served  notice  to  the  world  that  we  must, 
if  we  are  to  survive,  abide  by  our  agree- 
ments and  respect  the  sanctity  of  inter- 
national law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  AT  WAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  should  be  kept  fully  abreast 
of  the  Vietnam  war;  liowever,  I  believe 
when  future  hves  are  affected  by  a  news 
story,  it  should  be  censored.  I  refer  to 
the  fortunate  young  Americans  who 
played  dead  after  a  Vletcong  overrun 
and  lived  to  tell  the  story.  This  was 
a  good  news  story  and  the  news  media 
gave  every  detail  of  how  the  individual 
soldier  played  dead  and  lived. 

I  feel  sure  this  exciting  event  has 
gotten  back  to  the  Vletcong.  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
manders will  instruct  their  soldiers  to 
insure  that  this  does  not  happen  again. 
Americans  in  the  future  will  be  system- 
atically murdered.  Possibly  lives  would 
have  been  saved  if  this  news  story  had 
not  been  told  imtil  some  future  date. 

We  talk  about  constitutional  rights, 
but  have  we  gone  too  far?  We  let  a  few 
Americans  dodge  the  draft,  bum  and 
spit  on  our  flag;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
eliminate  criticism  we  release  every  war 
story  out  of  Vietnam.  I  hope  It  As  not  too 
late  when  we  all  fully  realize  oiir  country 
is  at  war.  [ 

THE  ARAB-ISRAEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE»AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  for  his  forth- 
right and  Arm  message  to  all  sides  in  the 
Arab-Israel  crisis.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problems  in  that  troubled  area  cannot 
be  overstated. 

More  than  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
is  involved.  More  than  narrow  regional 
interests  are  at  stake.  More  than  United 


UNIFORM    NATIONWIDE    FIRE    AND 
POLICE  REPORTING  NUMBER 

Mr.  ROU5H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  informed  the  House  that  I  would  today 
introduce  a  concurrent  resolution.  I  am 
doing  so  at  this  time.  The  concurrent 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
have  one  uniform  nationwide  fire-reporting 
telephone  number  and  one  uniform  nation- 
wide police-reporting  telephone  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  concur- 
rent resolution  will  receive  due  attention 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


MIDEAST  CRISIS 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  last  night  and  again  this 
morning  that  the  United  States  has  pri- 
vately but  firmly  informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  that  we  would  not  stand 
for  a  blockade  of  international  waters. 

I  applaud  this  position.  I  am  interested 
to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  none  of  the 
numerous  doves  aroimd  here  has  asked, 
up  to  now  at  least,  that  the  6th  Fleet 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean. 


THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN  AMERI- 
CA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
the  message  from  the  President — ^whlch 
come  in  increasing  numbers — and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
la  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  106] 

Attain  II  Ford.  Ifyeis 

Anderson,  WUlUm  D.  Nedzl 

Tenn.  Gray  Ottinger 

Ashley  Hagan  Pool 

Baring  Hansen.  Idaho  Rarlck 

Batttn  Heckler,  Mass.  Held,  ni. 

Blanton  Hollfleld  Reinecke 

BolllnK  Jones,  Mo.  Resnlck 

Bolton  meppe  Ruppe 

Burleaon  Kuykendall  St.  Onge 

Carter  Kyi  SulUvan 

CeUer  I<ong,  la.  Taylor 

Corbett  McClure  Teague.  Tex. 

Davaon  McEwen  WUUs 

de  la  Qarza  Mlnshall  Younger 

Dom  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
TXNKowsKi) .  On  this  rollcall,  386  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN 
AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  tlNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  129) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clei^  will  read  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I.  nrrsoDtrcnoN 

Public  pculidpation  in  the  processes 
of  government  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. Public  confidence  in  those  proc- 
esses strengthens  democracy. 

No  government  can  long  sxirvlve 
which  does  not  fuse  the  public  will  to 
the  institutions  which  serve  it.  The 
American  ssrstem  has  endured  for  al- 
most two  centuries  because  the  people 
have  involved  themselves  In  the  work 
of  their  Government,  with  full  faith  in 
the  meaning  of  that  involvement. 

But  government  itself  has  the  contin- 
uing obligation — second  to  no  other— to 
keep  the  machinery  of  public  participa- 
tion functioning  smoothly  and  to  im- 
prove it  where  necessary  so  that  democ- 
racy remains  a  vital  and  vibrant  insti- 
tution. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  obligation 
that  I  send  this  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today.  I  propose  a  five-point  pro- 
gram to: 

Reform  our  campaign  financing  laws 
to  assure  full  disclosure  of  contributions 
and  expenses,  to  place  realistic  limits  on 
contributions,  and  to  remove  the  mean- 
ingless and  ineffective  ceilings  on  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Provide  a  system  of  public  flnemcing 
for  presidential  election  campaigns. 

Broaden  the  base  of  public  support  for 
election  campaigns,  iiy  exploring  ways 
to  encourage  and  sQmylate  small  con- 
tributions. /^ 

Close  the  lo(9hoWlx;«he  Federal  laws 
regulating  lobbying.  )  jf 


1 


Assure  the  right  to  vote  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  change  their  resi- 
dences. 

H.  THK  ELECTION  VETORM  ACT  OT  1987 

In  our  democracy,  politics  Is  the  In- 
strument which  sustains  our  Institutions 
and  keeps  them  strong  and  free. 

The  laws  which  govern  political  activ- 
ity should  be  constantly  reviewed — and 
reshaped  when  necessary — to  preserve 
the  essential  health  and  vitality  of  the 
political  process  whkh  is  so  fundamental 
to  our  way  of  life. 

In  my  1966  state  of  the  Union  message 
I  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  b£islc 
reform  of  the  laws  governing  political 
campaigns  in  these  words: 

I  wUl  submit  legislation  to  revise  the  pres- 
ent unrealistic  restrictions  on  contrlbu- 
tiona — to  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation 
of  committees,  bringing  local  and  state  com- 
mittees under  the  act — and  to  attach  strong 
teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  require- 
ment of  full  disclosure  of  contributions. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  I  submitted  my 
proposals  to  the  Congress  in  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1966. 

That  measure  reflected  my  concern,  as 
one  who  has  been  involved  In  the  proc- 
ess of  elective  government  for  over  three 
decades,  that  the  laws  dealing  with  elec- 
tion campaigns  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
passed  42  years  ago.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  27  years  ago.  Inadequate  in  their 
scope  when  enacted,  they  are  now  obso- 
lete. More  loophole  than  law,  they  invite 
evasion  and  circumvention. 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning election  campaigns  should  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

Basic  reform — with  an  emphasis  on 
clear  and  straightforward  disclosure — is 
essential  to  insure  public  confidence  and 
involvement  in  the  political  process.  On 
the  cornerstone  of  disclosure  we  can 
build  toward  further  reform — by  chart- 
ing new  ways  to  broaden  the  base  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  candidates  smd  par- 
ties in  election  campaigns. 

I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  this  field  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  insure  continued  and  increased 
public  confidence  in  the  elective  process. 

I  reconmiend  the  Election  Reform  Act 
of  1967  to  correct  omissions,  loopholes, 
and  shortcomings  in  the  present  cam- 
paign laws. 

This  act  embodies  many  of  the  same 
positive  measures  I  proposed  \&st  May. 
Last  October,  after  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  reported  out 
substantially  the  bill  I  proposed  "favor- 
ably and  with  bii>artisan  support."  The 
subcommittee  report  called  those  meas- 
ures "a  vast  improvement  over  existing 
law." 

rULL   PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE 

The  heart  of  basic  reform  is  full  dis- 
closure. This  measure  would,  for  the  first 
time,  make  effective  the  past  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
achieve  full  disclosure  of  political  cam- 
paign funds. 

Complete  disclosure  will  open  to  pub- 
lic view  where  campaign  money  comes 


from  and  how  it  Is  spent.  Such  disclosure 
will  help  dispel  the  growth  of  public  skep- 
ticism which  surroimds  ttie  present 
methods  of  financing  political  cami>aigns. 

Full  dlsclosm-e  efforts  are  frustrated 
today  by  gaps  in  the  law  through  which 
have  passed  an  endless  stream  of  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  political  commit- 
tees. 

To  insure  full  disclosure,  I  recommend 
that: 

Every  candidate.  Including  those  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  and 
every  committee.  State,  interstate,  and 
national,  that  supports  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  be  required  to  report  on 
every  contribution,  loan,  and  expense 
item  over  $100. 

Primaries  and  convention  nomination 
contests  be  brought  within  the  disclosure 
laws. 

13TXCTIVI   CriLINGS  ON   SIZE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Closely  related  to  fuU  disclosure — the 
basic  step  in  any  election  reform— is 
another  equally  demanding  task.  It  re- 
quires that  we  make  political  financing 
more  democratic  by  recognizing  that 
great  wealth — in  reality  or  appearance- 
could  be  used  to  achieve  undue  political 
Influence. 

Current  law  limits  to  $5,000  contribu- 
tions to  a  single  candidate  for  Federal 
office  or  contributions  to  any  national 
political  committee  supporting  a  candi- 
date. 

But  the  law  does  not  prohibit  an  Indi- 
vidual from  making  a  $5,000  contribu- 
tion to  each  of  several  national  commit- 
tees supportmg  a  candidate  or  party— 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
such  committees.  Moreover,  State  and 
local  political  committees  are  not  even 
covered  by  existing  law. 

I  recommend  that  a  $5,000  limit  be 
placed  on  the  total  amount  that  could 
come  from  any  individual,  his  wife  or 
minor  children,  to  the  campaign  of  any 
candidate. 

REPEAL  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIMITS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENSES 

With  full  disclomre  and  an  effective 
ceiling  on  contributions  we  can  move 
forward  to  cure  another  defect  in  our 
election  campaign  laws — the  artificial 
limits  on  campaign  expenditures. 

Under  present  law,  for  example: 

National  political  committees  can  raise 
and  spend  no  more  than  $3  million.  But 
the  law  does  not  limit  tiie  number  of 
national  committees. 

Senate  candidates  are  limited  to  ex- 
penses of  $25,000  and  House  candidates 
to  $5,000.  But  the  law  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  committees  that  can  spend 
and  raise  money  on  the  candidate's 
behalf. 

These  legal  ceilings  on  expenditures 
were  enacted  many  years  ago,  when  the 
potential  of  radio  in  a  campaign  was  vir- 
tually unknown  and  when  television  did 
not  exist.  They  are  totally  unrealistic 
and  inadequate.  They  have  led  to  the 
endless  proliferation  of  political  com- 
mittees. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  a  repeal  of  the 
present  arbitrary  limits  on  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  candidates  for  Federal 
office. 
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BARBXNQ   FOLinCAI,  OOMTRIBtmONS    BT 
OOVEaNiaMT  CONTRACTOBS 

Present  law  prohibits  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  from  making  con- 
tributions to  campaigns  for  Federal 
office. 

But  there  is  an  anomaly  which  must 
be  corrected  in  the  law  relating  to  con- 
tractors with  the  Federal  Government. 

Noncorporate  Government  contractors 
are  now  prohibited  from  making  political 
contributions  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local. 

The  bar  on  corporations  with  Govern- 
ment contracts,  however,  extends  only  to 
political  contributions  at  the  Federal 
level.  These  corporations  are  free  to  make 
political  contributions  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  where  finances  are  often  In- 
tertwined with  national  political  cam- 
paigns. 

In  the  interests  of  consistency  and 
good  sense.  I  recommend  that  corpora- 
tions holding  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  also  be  prohibited  from 
making  political  contributions  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

ENFORCEMENT 

To  insure  that  these  reforms  are 
strictly  enforced,  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967  would  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  law. 

m.    CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1967  is  corrective,  remedying  present  In- 
adequacies in  the  law.  It  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  pursuit  of  another  goal — 
to  provide  public  support  for  election 
campaigns. 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Democracy  rests  on  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Whatever  blunts  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  that  voice  is  a  threat  to  dem- 
ocratic government. 

In  this  century  one  phenomenon  in 
particular  poses  such  a  threat — the  soar- 
ing costs  of  political  campaigns. 

Historically,  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice in  this  country  have  always  relied 
upon  private  contributions  to  finance 
their  campaigns. 

But  in  the  last  few  decades,  technol- 
ogy— which  has  changed  so  much  of  our 
national  life — has  modified  the  nature 
of  political  campaigning  as  well.  Radio, 
television,  and  the  airplane  have  brought 
sweeping  new  dimensions  and  costs  to 
the  concept  of  political  candidacy. 

In  many  ways  these  changes  have 
worked  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  served  to 
bring  the  candidates  and  the  Issues  be- 
fore virtually  every  voting  citizen.  They 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
political  education  of  the  Nation. 

In  another  way,  however,  they  have 
worked  to  the  opposite  effect  by  Increas- 
ing the  costs  of  campsdgning  to  spectacu- 
lar proportions.  Costs  of  such  magnitude 
can  have  serious  consequences  for  our 
democracy: 

More  and  more,  men  and  women  of 
limited  means  may  refrain  from  running 
for  public  office.  Private  wealth  increas- 
ingly becomes  an  artificial  and  unrealis- 
tic arbiter  of  qualifications,  and  the 
source  of  public  leadership  is  thus 
severely  narrowed. 

Increases  in  the  size  of  individual  con- 


tributions create  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  Actually,  the  exercise  of 
imdue  Infiuence  occurs  infrequently. 
Nonetheless,  the  clrcmnstance  in  which  a 
candidate  is  obligated  to  rely  on  sizable 
contributions  easily  creates  the  im- 
pression that  infiuence  is  at  work.  This 
impression — however  unfounded  it  might 
be — is  itself  intolerable,  for  it  erodes 
public  confidence  in  the  democratic 
order. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  substantial 
funds  to  finance  campaigns  diverts  a 
candidate's  attention  from  his  pubUc 
obligations  and  detracts  from  his  ener- 
getic exposition  of  the  issues. 

The  growing  Importance  of  large  con- 
tributions serves  to  deter  the  search  for 
small  ones,  and  thus  effectively  narrows 
the  base  of  financial  support.  This  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  a  demo- 
cratic society  should  strive  to  achieve. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  a  pro- 
grram  which  completely  eliminates  these 
undesirable  consequences  without  in- 
hibiting robust  campaigning  and  the 
freedom  of  every  American  fully  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elective  process.  I  believe 
that  our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to 
finance  the  total  expense  for  this  vital 
function  of  our  democracy  with  public 
funds,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  or  accept- 
ance of  money  from  private  sources. 
We  have  virtually  no  experience  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  program.  Its  risks 
and  imcertainties  are  formidable.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  are  ready  to  make 
a  beginning.  We  should  proceed  with  all 
prudent  speed  to  enact  th»se  parts  of 
such  a  program  which  appear  to  be  feas- 
ible at  this  time. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGNS 
THE    PROBLEM 

The  election  of  a  President  Is  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  free  choice  of  the 
American  jieople.  It  is  the  most  visible 
level  of  politics — and  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

For  their  free  choice  to  be  exercised 
wisely,  the  people  must  be  fully  informed 
about  the  opposing  candidates  and  Is- 
sues. To  achieve  this,  candidates  and 
parties  must  have  the  funds  to  bring 
their  platforms  and  programs  to  the 
people. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning are  skyrocketing.  This  imposes 
extreme  and  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
party  and  candidate  alike,  creating  a  po- 
tential for  danger — the  possibility  that 
men  of  great  wealth  could  achieve  undue 
political  Infiuence  through  large  contri- 
butions. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  By  so 
doing,  It  adopted  the  central  concept 
that  some  form  of  public  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns  would  serve  the 
public  interest. 

I  did  not  submit  or  recommend  this 
legislation.  It  was  the  creation  and  the 
product  of  the  Congress  In  1966.  As  you 
will  recall.  It  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  other  essential  legislation.  When 
I  signed  that  act  tato  law  last  Novem- 
ber, I  observed  that  "It  breaks  new 
ground  in  the  financing  of  presidential 
election  campaigns"  and  that  the  "new 


law  Is  only  a  beginning."  It  was  my  be- 
lief then,  as  It  is  now,  that  the  complex 
Issues  involved  in  this  new  concept  re- 
quired extensive  discussion  and  pene- 
trating analysis. 

Over  the  past  6  weeks,  we  have  heard 
men  of  deep  principle  and  firm  convic- 
tion engage  in  a  spirited  and  searching 
debate  on  the  law.  While  there  were 
honest  and  vigorous  disagreements,  they 
were  voiced  by  those  who  share  a  com- 
mon faith  In  the  free  ideals  which  are 
the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

THE   ISSUES 

The  course  of  the  debate  has  illu- 
minated many  of  the  issues  which  under- 
lie the  matter  of  presidential  campaign 
financing.  For  example: 

In  what  amount  should  Federal  ftmds 
be  provided  for  these  campaigns? 

What  limitations  should  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  these  funds? 

Should  there  be  a  complete  bar  on  the 
use  of  private  contributions  for  those 
aspects  of  campaign  financing  which 
would  be  regularly  provided  through  ap- 
propriations? 

Can  the  availability  of  public  fimds  re- 
sult in  an  imdue  concentration  of  power 
in  national  political  committees?  If  so, 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  it? 

Is  the  tax  checkoff  method  a  soimd  ap- 
proach or  is  a  direct  appropriation  to  be 
preferred? 

How  can  equitable  treatment  of  minor 
parties  be  assured? 

What  sanctions  would  be  most  effec- 
tive to  insure  compliance  with  the  law? 

Whatever  the  ultimate  formula,  how 
can  we  preserve  the  independence,  spirit, 
and  spontaneity  that  has  hallmarked 
American  poUtlcal  enterprise  through 
the  years? 

THE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Against  this  backdrop  of  concern  for 
the  political  process,  the  protection  of 
the  public  toterest,  and  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised,  I  make  these  11  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
F\md  Act: 

1.  Funds  to  finance  presidential  cam- 
paigns should  be  provided  by  direct  con- 
gressional appropriation,  rather  than 
determined  by  individual  tax  checkoffs. 

This  approach  would : 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  make  a  realistic  assessment,  and  ex- 
press Its  Judgment,  of  what  it  would 
cost  presidential  candidates  or  parties 
to  carry  their  views  to  the  voters.  This 
assessment  should  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Comptroller  General,  cre- 
ated under  the  Presidential  Election 
Cfunpaign  Fund  Act.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  both  major 
political  parties.  Based  <hi  this  review 
and  recommendation.  Congress  could 
then  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

Make  the  amovmt  appropriated  for  the 
campaign  fund  more  stable,  by  remov- 
ing Its  uncertain  reliance  on  tax  check- 
offs, whose  numbers  might  bear  no  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  amount  re- 
quired to  bring  the  issues  before  the 
public. 

2.  The  funds  should  be  used  only  for 
expenses  which  are  needed  to  bring  the 
issues  before  the  public. 
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Under  the  procedure  I  recommend: 

The  funds  so  appreciated  would  be 
used  to  reimburse  specified  expenditures 
incurred  during  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  itself,  after  the  parties 
have  selected  their  candidate. 

The  amount  appropriated  should  be 
adequate  to  defray  key  items  of  expense 
to  carry  a  campaign  to  the  public  and 
thus  be  limited  to  the  following  items: 
radio  and  television,  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising,  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  campaign  literature 
and  travel. 

The  amount  of  the  fimd  for  the  major 
parties  as  finally  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  be  divided  equally  between 
them. 

3.  Private  contributions  for  major 
parties  could  not  be  used  for  those  items 
of  expense  to  which  public  funds  could  be 
applied. 

Private  contributions,  however,  could 
be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  other  cam- 
paign expenses.  These  would  include  the 
salaries  of  campaign  workers,  overhead, 
research  and  polls,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, postage  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Citizens  who  want  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  party  or  candidate  of  their 
choice  will  be  free  to  do  so.  Party  work- 
ers at  the  grassroots  will  be  able  to  pur- 
sue their  neighborhood  activities,  a  re- 
sponsibility which  is  deeply  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  American  political  tradi- 
tion. 

But  under  the  measures  I  have  pro- 
posed, the  major  burden  of  raising  mon- 
ey for  soaring  campaign  costs  wUl  be 
lifted  from  a  presidential  candidate's 
shoulders.  No  longer  will  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  large  contributions  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  Interests. 

4.  A  "major  party"  should  be  defined 
as  one  which  received  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  popular  votes  cast  in  the  last 
election. 

A  percentage-of-votes  test  is  more 
realistic  than  the  fixed  number  of  votes — 
15  million — ^now  In  the  present  law.  It 
recognizes  our  growing  population  with 
more  Americans  entering  the  voting 
ranks  each  year. 

5.  A  minor  party  should  be  defined 
as  one  which  received  between  5  per- 
cent and  25  percent  of  the  popular  votes 
cast  in  the  current  election. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  described 
above,  the  eligibility  test  for  Federal  sup- 
port should  not  be  based  on  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  votes — 5  million  for  "minor  par- 
ties" in  the  current  law — but  rather  on 
the  percentage  of  votes  received. 

Third  party  movements  can  support 
the  rich  diversity  of  American  political 
life.  At  the  same  time  some  reasonable 
limitations  should  be  developed  so  that 
Federal  financial  Incentives  are  not  made 
available  to  parties  lacking  a  modicum 
of  public  support — or  created  solely  to  re- 
ceive Government  fimds. 

Under  this  proposal,  "minor  parties" 
would  receive  payments  based  on  the 
number  of  votes  they  receive  in  the  cur- 
rent election.  The  pasrment  for  each  vote 
received  by  a  minor  party  would  then  be 
determined  so  as  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
that  made  to  the  major  parties. 

For  example,  assume  that  two  major 


parties  received  a  total  of  80  million  votes 
in  a  prior  election,  and  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated a  $40  million  campaign  fund 
for  those  two  parties.  Although  the  major 
parties  would  share  equally  in  that 
fund— $20  mUUon  each— the  allocation 
would  amount  to  50  cents  per  vote  cast 
for  those  parties.  Using  the  50  cents  per 
vote  as  the  guideline,  a  minor  party  re- 
ceiving 5  million  votes  in  the  current 
election  would  be  entitled  to  $2.5  million 
for  its  recognized  campaign  expenses. 

6.  A  "minor  party"  should  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  promptly  following  an 
election. 

A  "minor  party"  should  be  able  t&  qual- 
ify promptly  for  Federal  funds,  based  on 
its  showing  in  the  currerit  election,  rather 
than  waiting  4  years  until  the  next 
election.  This  added  source  of  funds 
should  enhance  a  minor  party's  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  its  programs  and  plat- 
forms into  the  public  arena. 

7.  The  percentage  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  major  or  minor  party  which 
could  be  used  In  any  one  State  should  be 
limited  to  140  percent  of  the  percentage 
the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  the  country. 

This  would  prevent  the  concentration 
of  funds  In  any  particular  State  and 
would  minimize  the  ability  of  national 
party  oflQcIals  to  reduce  the  role  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  local  political  organiza- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  it  would  retain 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  carry  a  party's 
programs  to  the  public.  The  Comptroller 
General  should  be  empowered  to  issue 
rules  for  the  equitable  allocation,  on  a 
geographic  basis,  for  national  campaign 
expenses,  such  as  network  television. 

8.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be 
required  to  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  presidential  election. 

This  report  should  include:  Payments 
made  to  each  party  from  the  fund;  ex- 
penses incurred  by  each  party;  any  mis- 
use of  the  funds. 

9.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be 
given  clear  authority  to  audit  the  ex- 
penses of  presidential  campaigns. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  strictest  con- 
trols be  exercised  to  safeguard  the  public 
Interest.  The  Geneml  Accounting  Office 
Is  the  arm  of  the  Government  which  I 
believe  Is  best  suited  to  monitor  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  fund. 

Payments  from  the  fund  would  be 
made  only  upon  the  submission  of  certi- 
fied vouchers  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

If  the  Comptroller  General's  audit  re- 
veals any  improper  use  of  funds,  the  fol- 
lowing sanctions  would  be  applied:  The 
amounts  Involved  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury;  and  if  the  misxise 
is  willful,  a  penalty  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  Involved  would  be  Im- 
posed. 

10.  To  bring  greater  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience to  the  administration  of  the 
act,  the  Comptroller  General's  special 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  should  be  expanded 
from  seven  to  11  members. 

This  Advisory  Board  is  faced  with  a 
heavy  and  demanding  task.  It  must 
"counsel  and  assist"  the  Comptroller 
General  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  the  act. 


The  memberslffp  of  the  Board  now 
consists  of  two  members  from  each 
major  political  party  and  three  addi- 
tional members.  I  recommend  that  the 
Board  be  enlarged  to  encompass  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  four  dlstln- 
gulshed  Americans: 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

The  minority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

The  minority  leader  of  the  House. 

11.  Criminal  penalties  should  be  ap- 
plied for  the  willful  misuse  of  payments 
received  under  the  act  by  any  person 
with  custody  of  the  funds. 

The  penalties  should  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  5  years  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  Criminal  penalties  would 
also  be  applied  against  any  person  who 
makes  a  false  claim  or  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  under  the 
act. 

OTHER  CAMPAIGN   FINANCINC 

We  should  also  seek  ways  to  provide 
some  form  of  public  support  for  congres- 
sional. State,  and  local  political  primar- 
ies and  campaigns. 

Here,  the  need  is  no  less  acute  than 
at  the  presidential  level.  But  the  prob- 
lems involved  are  as  complex  as  the  elec- 
tions themselves,  which  vary  from  dis- 
trict to  district  and  contest  to  contest. 

Because  the  uncertainties  in  this  area 
are  so  very  great,  and  because  the  issues 
have  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
tensive debate  that  has  characterized 
presidential  campaign  financing,  I  pose 
for  your  consideration  and  exploration  a 
series  of  alternatives. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  appointed 
a  distinguished,  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  problems  of  financing  election 
campaigns.  Although  the  Commission 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  problems  of 
campaign  costs  for  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates,  it  pointed 
out  that  the  measures  proposed  "would 
have  a  desirable  effect  on  all  political 
fundraising." 

The  Commission's  1962  report  and  rec- 
ommendations were  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dents Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  Harry 
S.  Tnmian  as  well  as  leading  presiden- 
tial candidates  in  recent  elections. 

Based  on  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations and  the  later  reviews  and  studies 
of  campaign  financing,  there  are  several 
alternatives  which  should  be  considered. 
These  alternatives  all  involve  public 
financing  of  campaigns  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  Among  them  are: 

A  system  of  direct  appropriations, 
patterned  after  the  recommendations 
made  herein  for  presidential  campaigns, 
or  modeled  after  recommendations  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress. 

A  tax  credit  against  Federal  income 
tax  for  50  percent  of  contributions,  up 
to  a  maximimi  credit  of  $10  per  year. 

A  matching  incentive  plan  In  which 
the  Government  would  contribute  an 
amoimt  up  to  $10  for  an  equal  amount 
contributed  by  a  citizen,  whether  or  not  a 
taxpayer,  to  a  candidate  or  committee. 

A  voucher  plan  In  which  Treasury 
certificates  for  small  amounts  could  be 
mailed  to  citizens  who,  In  turn,  would 
send  them  to  candidates  or  committees 
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of  their  choice.  These  vouchers  could 
then  be  redeemed  from  public  funds,  and 
the  funds  used  to  defray  specified  ctun- 
paign  expenditures. 

I  believe  these  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion along  with  other  proposals  previ- 
ously recommended  and  suggested  to  the 
Congress.  Each  alternative  offers  par- 
ticular advantages.  Thorough  review  may 
reveal  that  one  Is  to  be  clearly  preferred 
over  the  others,  or  that  still  other  courses 
of  action  are  appropriate.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  any  such  review  should  reflect 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  in  these  campaigns  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  f  irnds  should  be  pro- 
vided by  public  means. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  imdertake 
such  a  review. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Congress  in  its 
exploration  of  these  alternatives  in  order 
to  give  all  the  help  the  executive  branch 
can  to  the  Congress  as  it  seeks  the  best 
congressional  election  campaign  financ- 
ing program. 

These  recommendations  represent  my 
thoughts  on  the  issues  at  stake.  I  be- 
Ueve  they  highlight  the  problems  In  an 
area  so  new  and  complex  that  there  Is 
little  experience  In  our  national  life  to 
guide  us. 

I  hope  that  these  pr<Hx>sals  will  serve 
as  guidelines  for  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  coming  weeks.  A  penetrating  and 
orderly  review  of  these  vital  public  issues, 
with  all  the  wisdom  that  the  Congress 
can  sununon.  will  In  itself  be  an  impor- 
tant educational  process  for  the  Nation 
In  the  art  of  government  and  politics. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  to 
consider  promptly  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  will  enact  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

I  make  no  recommendation  as  to 
effective  date  with  respect  to  such  legis- 
lation. I  leave  that  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
no  desire  to  ask  that  the  provisions  be 
made  applicable  to  any  campaign  In 
which  I  may  be  involved.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  have  no  desire  to  request  that 
any  such  campaign  be  exempted  from 
modernizing  legislation  which  Congress 
might  enact. 

Public  financing  of  political  campaigns 
presents  the  American  people  with  aa 
issue  that  is  both  significant  and  com- 
plex—departing as  it  does  from  the  fa- 
miliar practices  of  the  past.  It  transcends 
partisan  political  considerations.  I  urge 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
to  consider  this  issue  thoughtfully,  on  its 
merits,  and  on  the  highest  and  most  ob- 
jective plane.  Independent  of  any  person- 
alities now  In  office  or  seeking  office. 

tV.     STRENGTHENING     rEDEKAI.     SECITLATION     OF 
LOBBTINO 

Pull  disclosure  can  serve  the  Integrity 
of  government  in  another  Important 
area — the  regulation  of  lobbying. 

Lobbying  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Republic.  It  Is  based  on  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Yet  to  realize  the  American  Ideal  of 
government,  our  elected  representatives 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  varied  pres- 


sures to  which  they  are  regularly  sub- 
jected. In  1946,  Congress  responded  to 
this  need  by  enacting  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act.  Its  purpose  was 
not  to  curtail  lobbying  but  to  regiilate  it 
through  disclosure.  For  the  first  time,  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  directly  at- 
tempted to  influence  legislation  were  re- 
quired to  register. 

More  than  20  years  of  experience  with 
the  act  have  highlighted  Its  flaws. 
Through  loopholes  In  the  law,  immune 
from  its  registration  provisions,  have 
passed  some  of  the  most  powerful,  best 
financed,  and  best  organized  lobbies.  Al- 
though engaged  In  constant  and  Inten- 
sive lobbying,  they  are  not  legally  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  existence — be- 
cause lobbyhig  Is  not  their  principal 
purpose,  the  narrower  test  under  current 

"The  Congress  has  properly  taken  the 
initiative  to  meet  this  problem.  Two 
months  ago,  the  Senate  passed  S.  355  by 
a  decisive  vote.  In  that  measure.  Federal 
regulation  of  lobbying  has  been  strength- 
ened by: 

Supplanting  the  "principal  purpose" 
test  with  the  broader  test  of  "substan- 
tial purpose,"  thus  extending  the  reach 
of  the  act  by  a  wider  definition  of  those 
required  to  register. 

Transferring  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Senate's  action 
in  strengthening  Federal  regulation  of 
lobbying  as  an  important  step  toward 
better  government,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  similar  action. 

V.    THE    RESIDENCY    VOTING    ACT    OF     1867 

Voting  Is  the  first  duty  of  democracy. 
H.  G.  Wells  called  it  "Democracy's  cere- 
monial. Its  feast,  its  great  function." 

This  Nation  has  already  assured  that 
no  man  can  legally  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  his  economic  condition.  But  we  find 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  still  dis- 
enfranchised— because  they  have  moved 
their  residence  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. 

Mobility  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a 
free  society,  and  increasingly  a  chief 
characteristic  of  our  Nation  in  the  20th 
century.  More  American  citizens  than 
ever  before  move  In  search  of  new  jobs 
and  better  opportimltles. 

For  a  mobile  society,  election  laws 
which  Impose  unduly  long  residence  re- 
quirements are  obsolete.  They  serve  only 
to  create  a  new  class  of  disenfranchised 
Americans. 

An  analysis  of  the  1960  election,  the 
last  election  for  which  studies  are  avail- 
able, shows  that  between  5  and  8  million 
otherwise  eligible  voters  were  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  unneces- 
sarily long  residency  requirements  In 
many  of  the  States.  Almost  half  the 
States,  for  example,  through  laws  a  cen- 
tury old.  require  a  citizen  to  be  a  resi- 
dent a  full  12  months  before  he  can  vote 
even  in  a  presidential  election. 

These  requirements  diminish  democ- 
racy. The  people's  rights  to  travel  freely 
from  State  to  State  is  constitutionally 
protected.  The  exercise  of  that  right 
should  not  imperil  the  loss  of  another 


constitutionally      protected    right — ^the 
right  to  vote. 

I  propose  the  Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1967  which  provides  that  a  citizen,  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of 
a  State,  may  not  be  denied  his  vote  In 
a  presidential  election  if  he  becomes  a 
resident  of  the  State  by  the  first  day  of 
September  preceding  the  election. 

VI.    OONCLT7SION 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  great  American 
historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
wrote  these  words :  / 

Behind  Institutions,  behind  confitftutlonu 
forms  and  modifications.  He  the  vital  forces 
that  call  these  organs  into  life  and  shape 
them  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The 
pecuUarlty  of  American  institutions  \b  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changes  of  an  expanding 
people. 

This  represents  a  valid  exposition  of 
the  vitality  of  our  democratic  process  as 
It  has  endured  for  almost  200  years. 

Over  those  two  centuries  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  strengthened  that 
process  as  changing  circumstances  pre- 
sented the  clear  need  to  do  so.  History 
has  spared  few  generations  that  continu- 
ing obligation. 

Today,  that  obligation  poses  for  us  the 
requirement — and  the  opportunity  as 
well— to  bring  new  strength  to  the  proc- 
esses which  underlie  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  In  keeping  with  this  obligation 
that  I  submit  the  proposals  in  this 
message. 

Ltnbon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  25.  1967. 

The  message  was,  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi]  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REFORM  OF  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  a  sweeping  re- 
form of  election  campaigns  that  will 
make  financial  support  of  our  electoral 
processes  mere  realistic. 

This  Is  a  farsighted  and  far-reaching 
proposal  that  will  modernize  the  out- 
moded machine  now  employed  to  ful- 
fill democracy's  cherished  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

The  two  major  points  of  this  proposal 
are  full  disclosure  of  campaign  contri- 
butions by  candidates  and  full  participa- 
tion of  the  body  politic  in  the  financial 
support  of  elected  officials. 

The  President  has  wisely  noted  that 
large  contributors  have  too  often  placed 
elected  officials  in  the  imcomfortable  po- 
sition of  being  beholden  for  funds  re- 
ceived. By  limiting  the  amount  contrib- 
uted to  any  one  candidate  and  by  calling 
for  congressional  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections.  President  Johnson  has 
recommended  soimd  remedial  action  to 
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Insure  more  eqtiltable  public  support  for 
political  candidates. 

I  also  endorse  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral be  authorized  to  undertake  a  long- 
range  study  of  campaign  expenditures 
and  the  practices  of  funding  solicitations 
of  our  political  parties. 

Certainly  there  wUl  be  debate  and  con- 
troversy over  some  of  the  President's 
proposals. 

But  the  90th  Congress  Is  dutybound 
to  make  a  searching  and  studied  ap- 
praisal of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  reform  of  our  elec- 
toral pnxxdures  Is  long  overdue. 

The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  expect  intelligent  debate  and  prompt 
action  on  the  President's  proposals. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for 
showing  us  the  way  toward  real  reform 
of  the  most  vital  elements  In  our  political 
system.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  give 
speedy  and  thorough  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the'  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  which  I 
believe  are  significant  in  that  they  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

It  is  our  duty  to  reexamine  these  prin- 
ciples periodically  in  order  to  test 
whether  we  are  meeting  our  goals  as  a 
nation  in  light  of  modern  circumstances. 
Tlie  most  basic  tenet  of  our  system  is 
that  our  Government  rests  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
proposed  here  today  constitute  a  land- 
mark effort  to  preserve  this  fundamental 
principle.  It  seeks  to  Improve  the  con- 
duct of  our  political  campaigns  and  the 
method  of  electing  Federal  officials.  It 
strives  to  assure  public  confidence  In  and 
respect  for  all  federally  elected  officials. 
Moreover,  it  is  intended  to  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  fuller  popular 
pcutlclpatlon  In  these  political  processes. 

This  entire  program  Is  a  significant 
step  In  what  is  essentially  an  evolution- 
ary plap  to  Improve  the  basic  framework 
of  our  republican  form  of  government. 
For  the  next  several  years  we  as  a  people 
will  be  assessing  what  we  have  achieved 
during  our  first  200  years  of  existence  as 
a  nation.  We  must  go  beyond  this  to  de- 
termine what  we  want  to  accomplish  In 
the  years  ahead.  1T5e  knowledge  we  can 
gain  from  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  vitally  assist  us  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967. 

On  February  27,  1987,  I  Introduced 
legislation,  HJl.  6185,  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws  in  my  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent today  outlines  legislation  very  sim- 
ilar to  HJR.  6185.  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  very  Important  matter. 

Briefly  here  is  an  outline  of  my  pro- 
posal: 

Title  I  amends  the  Criminal  Code,  title 
18,  by  revising  the  definition  of  elec- 


tion, candidate.  Federal  office,  political 
committee,  contribction,  and  expendi- 
ture. It  sdso  places  a  limitation  of  $5,000 
on  the  contributions  which  can  be  made 
by  an  Individual,  and  amends  the  con- 
tributions by  Government  contractors 
section. 

Title  n  creates  a  comprehensive  full 
disclosure  law  for  political  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  includ- 
ing conventions,  caucuses,  primary  and 
general  elections;  creates  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  with  powers  deline- 
ated; provides  for  the  organization  of 
political  committees,  the  registration  of 
political  committees  and  the  necessary 
reports  by  said  committees;  states  that 
expenditures  or  coDtributions  in  excess 
of  $100  are  reportcible  and  would  cover 
all  committees  which  anticipate  making 
expenditures  or  receiving  contributions: 
covers  convention  financing  in  detail; 
prescribes  the  duties  of  the  commission; 
provides  for  the  applicability  of  State 
laws  and  repeals  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1926. 

Title  in  provides  for  the  disclosure  of 
gifts,  assets  and  lltblLitles,  and  certain 
compensation  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  executives,  and  candidates 
for  Federal  office;  details  the  informa- 
tion required  and  the  process  of  filing 
said  information  with  the  commission. 

Title  rv  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  for 
a  contribution  of  up  to  $100  for  an  Indi- 
vidual, $100  for  a  joint  return,  or  $50  for 
a  separately  filed  return  by  a  married 
individual. 

Title  V  establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Ethics  with  seven  members  from  the 
Senate  and  seven  from  the  House  and 
details  the  powers  and  duties  of  said 
Joint  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  the  full  disclosure 
sections  for  campaign  expenditures  £Uid 
contributions  and  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commisoion  are  very 
similar  to  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Congressman  Goodkll  (H.R.  631)  and 
supported  by  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  political  processes  on  the  na- 
tional level.  I  wish  to  add  my  special 
approval  and  praise  for  the  legislation 
dealing  with  mobile  voters.  I  salute  the 
President  for  this  meaningful  effort  to 
end  what  has  been  an  increasingly 
unfortunate  pimitive  discrimination 
against,  and  dlsenf ranchisement  of,  mil- 
lions of  potential  eligible  voters. 

The  1960  census  revealed  that  five  to 
eight  million  persons  could  have  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident that  year  but  for  the  maze  of  resi- 
dence requirements  in  the  various  States. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  presidential 
election  is  the  only  nationwide  election 
where  the  people  as  a  whole  realize  their 
cherished  and  sacred  opportunity  to  re- 
express  their  will  Uirough  the  selection 
of  the  two  highest  ranking  national 
leaders.  But  ours  is  a  Nation  on  the  move. 
We  move  for  various  reasons.  With  mod- 
em means  of  transportation  we  can  move 
quickly.  In  fact  we  have  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  travel.  It  Is  a 
sad  commentary  on  our  political  system 


that  the  exercise  of  this  right  so  often 
carries  with  It  the  loss  of  the  right  to 
vote  for  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Many  of  our  citizens  move  so  often, 
especially  during  the  economically  pro- 
ductive periods  of  their  lives,  that  they 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  settle  in 
one  place  long  enough  to  meet  legal  vot- 
ing residency  requirements  in  any  State. 
Many  of  our  States  have  taken  the  pro- 
gressive step  in  shortening  their  voting 
residency  requirements,  but  these  have 
not  been  uniform. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's political  processes  move  in  a  con- 
stant evolution.  Changes  In  our  society, 
in  our  economics,  create  new  problems 
constantly.  Yet  the  approach  of  Con- 
gress to  the  never-ending  political 
changes  has  been  sporadic  at  best,  and 
our  present  laws  in  many  Instances  are 
unrealistic  and  obsolete.  America  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  highly  ad- 
vanced systems  of  technological  develop- 
ments known  to  man,  and  yet  our  society 
has  not  scientifically  approached  the 
problem  of  developing  a  sound  political 
process  to  meet  modem  requirements. 

President  Johnson's  program  is  based 
on  making  needed  revisions  now  but, 
equally  as  significant,  he  says  that  these 
changes  will  provide  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture action.  Just  as  America  is  never 
static,  our  approaches  to  the  changes  in 
our  political  processes  must  not  be  static. 
I  congratulate  the  President  in  his  effort 
to  "oil  the  machinery"  of  the  political 
"industry."  In  one  area  of  his  five-point 
program  is  suggested  an  election  reform 
measure  in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested. During  the  89th  Congress,  I 
proposed  a  measure  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign financing  laws  and  I  reintroduced 
this  bill  early  in  this  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  majority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive proposals  parallel  the  bill  which 
I  introduced.  During  the  month  of  June, 
I  Intend  to  hq|[d  further  hearings  on  this 
measure  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  political 
process  Is  receiving  attention,  and  I  will 
certainly  devote  much  of  my  energy  to 
help  Improve  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
aspect  of  the  President's  message  on  the 
political  process  in  America  deals  with 
the  need  for  a  uniform  system  to  enable 
citizens  to  vote  In  presidential  elections 
even  though  they  may  not  meet  the  tech- 
nical grounds  of  residence  to  vote  on 
State  issues  In  their  new  State  of  resi- 
dence. 

It  is  estimated  between  five  and  eight 
million  otherwise  eligible  voters  are 
disenfranchised  bj  the  varying  resident 
requirements  In  the  50  States.  Merely 
because  citizens  leave  their  homes  in  one 
part  of  the  country  and  travel  to  other 
parts  should  not  be  reason  for  depriving 
them  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a  presi- 
dential election.  We  have  made  great 
strides  trying  to  Insure  that  voting  Is  not 
denied  to  persons  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color.  To  deny  a  person  a  right  to  vote 
on  technical  groimds  of  residence  In  a 
presidential  election  is  luijust.  As  the 
President  stated,  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive 
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of  any  State  or  local  Interest  which  leave 
millions  of  citizens  unable  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  President  would 
provide  that  citizens,  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  tmder  State  law,  may  not  be 
denied  their  vote  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion if  they  become  residents  of  the  State 
by  September  1  preceding  the  election. 
We  must  allow  this  neglected  group  to 
participate  In  the  selection  of  our  na- 
tional leaders. 

RZSIDENCT    VOTING   ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  on  improving  the 
election  process,  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration persons  who  have  moved 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  under  State 
statutes  as  to  residents  and  are  unable 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  have  effectively  lost  their 
votes  by  being  imable  to  fulfill  certain 
technical  voting  requirements.  The  voice 
of  approximately  8  million  people 
has  not  been  heard.  These  people  have 
been  precluded  from  voting  not  because 
of  inability  to  exercise  their  InaUenable 
right  to  vote  but  rather  because  of  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  residency. 

If  the  rights  of  our  citizens  had  been 
tied  to  a  certain  specific  residence  we 
would  never  have  explored  this  vast 
country  of  ours.  Mobility  of  all  kinds 
is  a  highly  cherished  right  and  persons 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  their 
desire  to  move  freely  within  the  United 
States.  National  elections  decide  Issues 
which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  penalties  provided  in  the  proposed 
legislation  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  right  to  vote.  The  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  search  to  Insure  that 
every  citizen  is  not  discriminated 
against. 

I  endorse  the  President's  proposal  and 
welcome  these  citizens  into  their  right- 
ful place  as  voting  Americans. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  improving 
our  political  processes  requires  the  ur- 
gent attention  and  support  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

We  have  known  for  years  that  our 
present  election  laws  are  Inadequate. 
They  do  not  cover  local  political  com- 
mittees and  they  do  not  cover  primaries. 
As  a  result,  the  American  people  are 
unaware  of  the  financial  burdens  which 
campaigning  for  public  office  places  on 
Individual  candidates. 

We  have  known  for  years  that  the 
registration  requirements  for  voting  In 
many  of  our  States  unfairly  deny  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  the  right  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  merely 
because  they  have  changed  their  resi- 
dences. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  im- 
proving the  election  process,  has  taken 
into  coroslderatlon  this  ever  present 
problem  of  persons  who  have  moved 
from  one  Jurisdiction  to  another  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  under  State 
statutes  as  to  residents  and  are  unable 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

In  our  continual  battle  to  prevent  a 
class  from  being  disenfranchised  it  is 


time  to  recognize  that  large  numbers  of 
people  have  effectively  lost  their  votes 
by  being  unable  to  fulfill  certain  techni- 
cal voting  requirements.  The  voice  of 
approximately  8  million  people  has 
not  been  heard.  We  sdl  know  of  national 
elections  which  have  been  closely  con- 
tested and  where  far  less  than  8  mil- 
lion votes  might  have  been  significant. 
These  people  have  been  precluded  from 
voting  not  because  of  Inability  to  exer- 
cise their  inalienable  right  to  vote  but 
rather  because  of  artificial  distinctions 
of  residency. 

If  the  rights  of  our  citizens  had  been 
tied  to  a  certain  specific  residence  we 
would  never  have  explored  tills  vast 
country  of  ours.  Mobility  of  all  kinds  Is 
a  highly  cherished  right  and  persons 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  their 
desire  to  move  freely  wltiiin  the  United 
States.  National  elections  decide  Issues 
which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  penalties  provided  in  the  proposed 
legislation  are  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  right 
to  vote.  The  legislation  Is  consistent  with 
the  search  to  insure  that  every  citizen 
is  not  discriminated  against. 

I  supp>ort  the  President's  program  eus 
essential  to  the  expansion  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  are 
the  only  officials  elected  by  all  the  peo- 
ple to  represent  all  the  people.  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  they  do  not 
act  for  Individual  States  or  regions  of  the 
Nation.  They  act  for  the  whole  country. 
Harry  Truman  once  described  himself  as 
a  lobbjrlst  for  the  people  and  he  did  not 
mean  just  some  people.  He  meant  them 
all. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  support 
President  Johnson's  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  voters.  I  suppose  some 
sort  of  case  can  be  made  for  delaying 
the  right  to  vote  in  local  electiorw  until  a 
new  resident  has  time  to  leam  what  the 
local  Issues  are.  No  such  argument  can 
be  made  for  delaying  that  right  In  a 
presidential  election. 

A  man  in  California  knows  who  he 
wants  to  see  elected  President,  and  he 
knows  why.  His  position  becomes  no  less 
valid  because  he  moves  to  West  Virginia. 
The  President  represents  a  citizen  as 
directly  In  Florida  as  In  Oregon. 

I  commend  the  President,  also,  for  his 
fine  comments  concerning  the  lobby  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act,  and  the  recommendations 
which  support  the  findings  of  the  Joint 
committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  has  brought  a  new 
impetus  Into  the  movement  for  a  reason- 
able, responsible  system  of  campaign 
financing. 

He  has  recognized  how  essential  It  is 
to  halt  the  upward  spiral  of  political 
spending  and  also  the  need  to  broaden 
the  base  of  campaign  contributing.  I 
have  in  the  past  addressed  myself  to 
these  problems  and  have  expressed  my- 
self in  favor  of  effective  ceilings  on  size 
of  contributions.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences in  the  details;  however,  the  ob- 
jectives merit  widespread  support. 


The  President  ha«  pointed  out  the 
weakness  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  it  without  Impairing 
any  individual's  right  or  the  right  of  any 
group  to  petition  the  Congress. 

He  has  pointed  out  the  gross  Inequity 
of  denying  an  otherwise  qualified  citi- 
zen the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  merely  because  that  citi- 
zen changes  his  residence. 

The  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1967 
brings  into  proper  focus  the  ever-present 
problems  of  persons  who  have  moved 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  and  do 
not  qualify  under  State  statutes  as  to 
residency  and  therefore  are  imable  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections. 

In  our  continual  battle-  to  prevent  a 
class  of  citizens  from  being  disenfran- 
chised, it  is  time  to  recognize  that  large 
numbers  of  people  have  effectively  lost 
their  votes  by  being  unable  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain technical  voting  requirements.  The 
voice  of  approximately  8  million  people 
has  not  been  heard.  We  all  know  of  na- 
tional elections  which  have  been  closely 
contested  and  where  far  less  than  that 
number  of  votes  would  have  been  sig- 
nificant. These  citizens  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  voting,  not  because  of  in- 
ability to  exercise  their  Inalienable  right 
to  vote,  but  rather  because  of  artificial 
distinctions  of  residency. 

If  the  rights  of  our  citizens  had  been 
tied  to  a  certain  specific  residence  we 
would  never  have  explored  this  vast 
country  of  ours.  Mobility  of  all  kinds  is  a 
highly  cherished  right  and  persons 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  their 
desire  to  move  freely  within  the  United 
States.  National  elections  decide  issues 
which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  penalties  provided  In  the  propoeed 
legislation  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  right  to  vote.  The  legislation  is 
consistent  with  the  search  to  insure  that 
every  citizen  is  not  discriminated  against. 

I  endorse  the  President's  proposal  and 
hope  It  will  be  enacted  into  law.  so  that 
those  citizens  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other wUl  be  obliged  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  will  not  be  denied  their 
rightful  place  as  voting  Americans. 

President  Johnson's  message  requires 
the  careful  consideration  of  Congress 
and,  I  believe,  the  enactment  of  the  sub- 
stance of  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  important  matters  discussed  in 
the  President's  message  on  "The  Politi- 
cal Process  in  America,"  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly express  my  support  for  the 
proposal  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  of 
these  Americans  who  happen  to  move  to 
a  different  State  during  a  presidential 
election  year. 

Congress  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  guarantee  to  all  Americans  their 
right  to  vote,  regardless  of  skin  color  or 
economic  condition.  The  entire  country 
has  become  much  more  aware  in  recent 
years  that  in  order  to  safeguard  democ- 
racy, we  must  protect  the  most  basic  and 
precious  right  In  a  democracy,  the  right 
to  vote. 

However,  millions  of  Americans  are 
still  arbitrarily  disenfranchised  because 
they  happen  to  change  their  place  of 
residence.  In  the  1960  elections,  between 
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5  and  8  millloa  Americans,  otherwise 
eligible  to  vote  according  to  State  law, 
were  deprived,  of  the  right  to  vote,  even 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  unnecessary  long  residency 
requirements  in  many  of  the  States.  Al- 
most half  of  the  States  have  antiquated 
laws  which  require  a  citizen  to  be  a  resi- 
dent for  a  full  12  months  before  beiiig 
eligible  to  vote — even  for  President. 

At  the  very  least  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assure  all  of  its  citizens, 
regardless  of  where  they  live  or  for  how 
long,  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  their  country.  It  is  certainly 
outrageous  that  an  American  citizen  can 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
merely  because  he  happens  to  move  from 
one  State  to  another  during  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  from  one  election  precinct  in  a 
State  to  another  precinct  in  the  same 
State. 

Lengthy  residency  requirements  penal- 
ize those  Americtou  who  move  in  search 
of  new  jobs  and  better  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The 
American  tradition  is  one  of  encotirag- 
ing  Its  citizens  to  reach  out  for  better  op- 
portunities and  also  of  encouraging  its 
citizens  to  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson's  proposed  Res- 
idency Voting  Act  of  1967  is  part  of  that 
tradition.  It  very  simply  provides  that 
a  citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  may  vote  for 
President  if  he  becomes  a  resident  of  the 
State  by  September  1  of  the  election  year, 
even  though  the  State  may  have  a  much 
longer  residency  requirement  for  voting 
in  Its  own  State  elections. 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  ever 
closer  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  a  full 
franchise — of  every  qualified  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  race  or  station,  being  per- 
mitted and  encoviraged  to  vote.  We  have 
sought  to  eliminate  arbitrary  barriers 
based  on  prejudice  or  unsupportable 
lo^  customs  which  undermine  the  ideal 
of  a  free  government,  freely  chosen  by  a 
free  people. 

Congress  should  approve  President 
Johnson's  proposal  in  this  session  of 
Congress  so  that  the  law  could  be  easily 
applied  in  time  for  the  1968  presidential 
election.  I  want  to  commend  President 
Johnson  for  this  proposal  which  is  so 
much  a  part  of  his  overall  efforts  to 
protect  and  extend  the  franchse  so  that 
every  American  citizen  will  truly  be  an 
active  participant  in  this  Government. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  their  remarks  in  the 
Recobd  following  the  reading  of  the 
President's  message  on  election  reform. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


RiSIGNATION    PROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee: 


CoNOBXSS  or  THz  UNtrxD  States, 

House  of  Repbesentattvks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCosmack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.   Spxakeb:    I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  membtr  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Respectfully  yours, 

^TTEB  N.  Ktros, 
Stember  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION    PROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee: 

COKORESS  or  THE  XJHtTED  CTATES, 

Honsx  or  Rcfressntatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24, 1967 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  Hottse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  It  Is  requested  that  my 
reslginatlon  from  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee be  accepted. 
Sincerely, 

W.  S.  (Bno.)  Stuckey.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  re^gnation  will  be 
accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  492)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  492 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker,  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  W.  S.  (BlU)  Stuckey,  Georgia; 
Peter  N.  K3nx>8,  Maine. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Robert  O.  Tleman,  Rhode  Island. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESTORATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  THE  ALLOWANCE  OF 
ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY — CONFERENCE  RE- 

PORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  6950) 
to  restore  the  investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,   reserving 


the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  ample  time  to  explain  and 
to  answer  questions  concerning  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  our  intention.  I 
will  ask,  if  the  request  is  -agreed  to,  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  smd  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  302) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
6950)  to  restore  the  investment  credit  and 
the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proptosed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendmenv^nsert  the 
following : 

"That  sections  48(j)  and  167(1)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
suspension  period)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  'December  31,  1967'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  March  9,  1967'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  48(h)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  sus- 
pension period  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(A)    the   physical   construction,   recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  (i)  Is  begun 
during  the  8usp)en8lon  period,  or  (11)   is  be-  • 
gun,    pursuant    to   an   order   placed   during 
such  period,  before  May  24,  19C7,  or 

"'(B)  which  (1)  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  suspension  period,  or  (11) 
Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer,  pursuant  to  an 
order  placed  during  such  period,  before  May 
24,  1967. 

In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  section 
38  property,  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  only  that  portion  of  the  basis  which 
is  properly  attributable  to  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  before  May  24,  1967." 

"(b)  Section  167(1)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  certain  methods  ot 
depreciation)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'if—'  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'if  the  physical 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
such  property  by  any  person  begins  during 
the  suspension  period,  or  begins,  pursuant 
to  an  order  placed  during  such  period,  be- 
fore May  24, 1967.':  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'In  applying  this  para- 
graph to  any  property,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  only  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  before  May 
24,  1967.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  48(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property* 
used  outside  the  United  States)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)(i)  'or  Is  operated  un- 
der contract  with  the  United  States'. 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  March  9,  1967. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  which  become  avail- 
able under  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
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paign  Fund  Act  of  1966  shall  be  appropriated 
and  disbursed  only  after  the  adoption  by 
law  of  guidelines  governing  their  distribu- 
tion. Section  6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  become  applicable  only 
after  the  adoption  by  law  of  such  guidelines. 
"(b)  Guidelines  adopted  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  state  expressly  that 
they  are  intended  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

CEca  R.  Kino. 

Hale  Bocgs, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiuse. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

G.  Smathers, 

Clinton    P.    Anderson, 

Albert  Gore, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conferenc* 
report : 

StrSPENSION     PERIOD 

For  purposes  of  the  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property,  sections  48(J)  and  167(1)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  define  the 
term  "suspension  period"  as  the  period  be- 
ginning on  October  10,  1966,  and  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
conference  agreement,  the  last  day  of  the 
suspension  period  is  March  9,  1967. 

SUSPENSION   PERIOD  PROPERTY 

Under  existing  law,  "suspension  period 
property"  (property  which  Is  subject  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit)  Is  de- 
fined In  general  as  (A)  property  the  physical 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  either  begins  during  the  suspension 
period  or  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period,  and  (B)  property  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  either  during  the  suspension 
period  or  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
definition  is  limited  to  property  the  physical 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  begins  during  the  suspension  period 
and  to  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
(luring  such  period.  Where  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  erection  t^eglns  during  the 
suspension  period,  the  suspension  is  to  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  basis  which  Is 
properly  attributable  to  construction,  re- 
construction, or  •rection  during  the  suspen- 
sion period. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  defi- 
nition under  existing  law  would  not  be 
changed. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  "suspen- 
sion period  property"  is  defined  in  general  as 
property  (1)  the  physical  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun 
during  the  suspension  period  or  Is  begun, 
pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during  such 
period,  before  May  24.  1967.  or  (2)  which 
Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  sus- 
pension period  or  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer, pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period,  before  May  24,  1967.  In  apply- 
ing the  definition  to  property  described  in 
clause  (1)   of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 


is  to  be  taken  Into  account  only  that  portion 
of  the  basis  which  is  properly  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
before  May  24,  1967. 

ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION 

Under  existing  law,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  167(b)  of  the  1954  Code  Is  not  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  real  property  the 
phjrslcal  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  by  any  person  begins  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  or  with  respect  to 
which  an  order  for  such  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  is  placed  by  any  per- 
son during  such  period.  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  only  the  portion  of  the 
basis  of  the  property  attributable  to  con- 
struction, etc.,  during  the  suspension  period 
is  denied  accelerated  depreciation  and  the 
rule  applicable  to  orders  placed  during  the 
suspension  period  is  eliminated.  Under  the 
Senate  amendmant,  no  change  in  existing  law 
would  be  made.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, accelerated  depreciation  Is  not  to  ap- 
ply If  the  construction,  etc.,  by  any  per- 
son begins  during  the  suspension  period  or 
begins,  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period,  before  May  24,  1967.  This  rule  is 
to  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  Is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  before  May 
24,  1967. 

LIMITATION   ON   CREDIT 

Under  an  amendment  made  by  Public  Law 
89-800,  enacted  November  8,  1966,  where  the 
tax  liability  exceeds  $25,000,  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  the  investment  credit  al- 
lowed for  a  taxable  year  wsis  increased  from 
$25,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax  liability 
in  excess  of  $25,000,  to  $25,000  plus  50  per- 
cent of  such  excess.  Under  Public  Law  89-800, 
the  increase  applies  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  last  day  of  the  suspension  period 
(December  31,  1967)  and  Is  prorated  where 
the  taxable  year  begins  In  1967  and  ends  In 
1968.  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  increase  would  automatically  (that  is,  by 
reason  of  the  termination  of  the  suspension 
period  on  March  9,  1967)  take  effect  for  tax- 
able years  ending  after  March  9.  1967.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  Increase  would 
take  effect  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  increase  is  to  take  effect  as 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

CERTAIN     AIRCRATT 

Under  existing  law  property  used  predom- 
inantly outside  the  United  States  does  not, 
in  general,  qualify  for  the  investment  credit. 
One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  applies  to 
any  aircraft  which  Is  i;eglstered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  which  is  operated  to  or  from  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  extends  this 
exception  to  any  aircraft  which  Is  so  regis- 
tered and  which  is  operated  under  contract 
with  the  United  States.  This  provision  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference. 

PRESIDENTIAL      ELECTION      CAMPAION      FUND 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  funds 
which  become  available  under  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  F^nd  Act  of  1966 
shall  be  appropriated  and  disbursed  only 
after  the  adoption  by  law  of  guidelines  gov- 
erning their  distribution.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  section  6096  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (which  per- 
mits an  individual  taxpayer  to  designate  that 
$1  of  his  Income  tax  be  paid  Into  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund)  shall  be- 
come applicable  only  after  the  adoption  by 
law  of  such  guidelines.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  that  guidelines 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  shall  state  expressly 
that  they  are  Intended  to  comply  with  such 
provisions. 

These  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 


are  included  In  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
John    W.    Byrnes, 
Thos,  B.  Cubtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what  is  before  the  House 
is  the  conference  report  accompanying 
the  bill  H.R.  6950,  which  the  Members, 
by  stretching  their  memory  and  recol- 
lection, will  recall  is  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  by  almost  unanimous  consent 
on  March  16  last.  That  was  a  Thursday, 
as  this  is  a  Thursday,  but  it  was  some  10 
weeks  ago.  This  was  a  matter  that  we 
thought  should  be  handled  expeditiously, 
one  which  involved  a  principle,  to  us  at 
least,  of  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
itself  could,  when  called  upon  to  perform 
expeditiously,  legislate  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  a  necessary  change  in  the 
law. 

We  did  our  part.  The  message  came  to 
us.  We  had  hearings,  we  had  executive 
sessions,  and  we  psissed  the  bill,  all  within 
the  short  period  of  time  of  1  week. 
However,  I  restate  that  we  are  bringing 
back  to  you  a  conference  report  ac- 
companying that  bill  10  weeks  to  the  day 
after  it  passed  the  House. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tained four  amendments  to  the  House 
bill.  In  the  conference,  your  conferees  ac- 
cepted two  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
retaining  all  of  the  House  language  on 
one  of  the  others,  and  retaining  the 
major  portion  of  the  House  language  on 
the  remaining  provision.  The  amend- 
ments where  the  House  prevailed  in 
whole  or  in  large  part  were  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  most  important  investment 
credit  provisions  in  conference. 

The  first  -1  these  major  issues  relates 
to  the  timing  of  the  restoration  of  the 
investment  credit  and  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation provision.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  the  investment  credit  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  investment  credit 
was  originally  provided  in  1962,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption. 

In  the  case  of  property  ordered  from 
others,  where  these  orders  were  placed 
during  the  suspension  period,  the  House 
bill  provided  that  the  investment  credit 
would  be  available  where  the  taxpayer 
acquired  the  property  after  the  end  of 
the  suspension  period — that  is,  after 
March  9,  1967. 

Where  the  property  was  constructed  by 
the  taxpayer  or  ordered  constructed  by 
him,  the  House  version  of  the  bUl  pro- 
vided that  where  this  construction  began 
or  the  order  for  construction  was  placed 
during  the  suspension  period,  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  to  be  available  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  construction 
which   occurred   after   March   9,    1967. 
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This,  too,  Is  In  accord  with  the  rules  fol- 
lowed in  1962  when  action  was  first  taken 
on  the  investment  credit. 

The  rules  for  restoration  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  were  substantially  the 
same  as  the  construction  rules  that  I 
have  outlined  to  you  in  the  case  of  the 
investment  credit.  By  this  I  mean  that  if 
the  construction  was  begun  by  the  tax- 
payer or  ordered  by  him  during  the  sus- 
pension period,  that  portion  of  the  con- 
struction completed  before  March  10, 
1967,  would  be  ineligible  for  the  rapid 
methods  of  depreciation,  such  as  the 
sum-of-the-years  digit  method  and  the 
double-decllnlng-balance  method. 

The  Senate  •modified  this  House  pro- 
vision to  provide  that  in  the  case  of 
orders  placed  during  the  suspension 
period,  the  investment  credit  was  not  to 
be  available — no  matter  when  the  prop- 
erty was  acquired.  In  the  case  of  con- 
struction begun  by  the  taxpayer  or  or- 
ders for  construction  placed  by  him  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period,  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  provided  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  not  be  available  with 
respect  to  any  part  of  the  construction — 
no  matter  when  it  was  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Senate  version  was 
In  line  with  the  idea  that  I  had  had 
Initially  when  I  introduced  the  bill  that 
acccunpanled  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  March  9.  The  bill  I  introduced 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department  or  anyone  else.  It  was  not 
an  administration  proposal  in  all  re- 
gards. In  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and 
Means  It  became  quite  clear,  though, 
that  if  we  really  wanted  to  create  un- 
certainty and  confusion  in  tax  law  and 
an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer 
ever  to  know  exactly  what  his  situation 
was,  we  would  restore  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  solely  on  the  basis  of 
orders  entered  after  March  9  of  1967,  no 
matter  when  delivery  was  made. 

Those  of  you  who  are  lawyers  know 
the  ease  with  which  you  can  get  out  of 
orders  In  cases  where  you  are  dealing 
with  the  same  supplier  you  have  dealt 
with  for  some  30  years.  In  these  cases 
you  can  obtain  his  acquiescence  in  can- 
celing an  order  that  is  disadvantageous 
to  you  and  then  renewing  that  order  at 
a  time  when  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  you  to  do  so. 

So  the  committee  and  the  House,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, took  this  very  firm  position  with 
respect  to  how  this  matter  would  be 
handled. 

While  your  conferees  were  imwilling 
to  accept  the  Senate  version  of  this  pro- 
vision, we  found  the  Senate  conferees 
Edso  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  House 
version  of  this  provision.  As  a  result,  we 
did  what  the  conferees  usually  do  in 
cases  like  this — we  compromised. 

In  this  c(HnpnMnlse  we  retained  the 
basic  principle  of  the  House  provision 
with  one  modification. 

The  conference  agreement — as  do  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills — provides 
that  the  suspension  period  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion provisions  is  to  terminate  on  March 
9, 1967.  In  the  case  of  orders  placed  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  Investment 


credit  is  to  be  denied  not  only  if  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  occurred  be- 
fore March  10,  but  also  where  it  occurred 
in  the  period  up  to  May  24, 1967,  the  day 
the  conferees  reached  agreement  on  this 
provision.  Orders  placed  during  the  sus- 
pension period  where  acquisition  of  the 
property — that  is,  possession  and  con- 
trol— occurs  on  or  after  May  24  will  be 
eligible  for  the  investment  credit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  thegentle- 
man  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes.    ' 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  rule  maintains  the 
administrative  simplicity  of  the  House 
provision  in  that  it  avoids  the  issue  of 
tracing  new  orders  back  to  see  whether 
there  were  cancellations  and  whether  the 
order  could  be  traced  to  one  place  during 
the  suspension  iperiod.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  rule  leans  in  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  version  of  this  provision 
since  acquisitions  up  through  Tuesday  of 
this  week  will  be  ineligible  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  if  ordered  during  the  sus- 
pension period. 

The  Investment  credit  rules  in  the  case 
of  construction,  or  orders  for  construc- 
tion, follow  essentially  the  same  concept 
expressed  in  the  case  of  the  order  rule. 
By  this  I  mean  that  if  the  construction 
was  begim  or  ordered  during  the  suspen- 
sion period — that  Is,  on  or  before 
March  9 — then  the  iwrtlon  of  the  con- 
struction which  was  completed  before 
May  24,  1967,  is  to  be  ineligible  for  the 
investment  credit.  Ttie  portion  of  the 
construction  completed  on  or  after 
May  24,  1967,  will  be  fully  eligible  for 
the  investment  credit.  In  the  case  of 
construction  begun  after  the  end  of  the 
suspension  period — that  is,  alter  March  9, 
1967 — or  in  the  case  of  orders  for  con- 
struction placed  after  that  date,  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  be  fully  available, 
both  with  respect  to  construction  occur- 
ring before  and  after  May  24,  1967.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  when  a 
taxpayer  buys  items  off  the  shelf  of  a 
retailer  or  other  person  and  this  occurs 
after  March  9  that  the  Investment  credit 
is  to  be  denied  even  though  the  construc- 
tion of  the  item  may  have  occurred  be- 
fore that  date  since  the  work  in  these 
cases  was  not  done  gpeclfically  for  the 
taxpayer. 

In  effect  by  not  making  the  invest- 
ment credit  available  where  orders  were 
placed  before  March  9,  but  acquisitions 
occurred  any  time  up  to  May  24,  the  con- 
ference agreement  goes  part  of  the  way 
to  meet  the  Senate's  contention  that  it 
is  unfair  to  businessmen  who  complied 
with  the  Congress'  request  to  restrain 
Investment  during  the  suspension  period 
for  the  Congress  to  turn  around  and 
grant  the  Investment  credit  to  business- 
men whose  profit  considerations  made 
It  possible  for  them  to  Ignore  the  loss  of 
the  credit.  Your  conferees  believed  they 
could  take  that  consideration  into  ac- 
coimt  by  limiting  the  credit  to  acquisi- 
tions of  property  on  or  after  May  24. 
However,  we  were  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ministrative complications  which  would 
arise  If  the  Investment  credit  were  al- 


lowed only  In  the  case  of  orders  placed 
after  the  suspension  period  prevented 
us  from  going  too  far  In  the  Senate's  dl- 
rectloa  We  did  not  feel  that  we  should 
deny  the  credit  for  acquisitions  in  the 
future. 

In  connection  with  the  simpllflcatlon 
that  I  have  been  referring  to,  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  last  year  when  the 
Investment  credit  was  suspended  a  num- 
ber of  companies  might  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  vinder  their  ac- 
counting systems  whether  a  particular 
item  was  acquired  before  October  10, 
1966,  or  not.  At  that  time  it  was  indicated 
that  where  companies  regularly  acquire, 
or  manufacture  themselves,  and  main- 
tain a  large  stock  of  Identical  or  similar 
pieces  of  property  to  be  placed  in  service 
as  needed  and  the  accounting  systems 
do  not  Identify  Item  by  item  the  date  of 
acquisition,  then  the  companies  are  to 
assume  that  the  first  items  which  were 
put  in  service  after  October  9,  1966,  were 
those  they  had  on  hand  earlier.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  same  rule  is  to  apply 
at  the  end  of  the  suspension  period. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  physically 
acquired  or  title  thereto?  The  gentleman 
means  physically  acquired? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Acquired,  as  we  use  the 
term  here  means  the  taxpayer  has  ob- 
tained possession  and  control. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  to  some  Members 
this  matter  with  reference  to  the  dates 
of  October  10  and  March  9  may  be  some- 
what confusing.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
perhaps  we  should  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  simplification,  that  for  an  item  of 
equipment  to  be  ineligible  for  the  invest- 
ment credit,  two  conditions  must  occur: 
First,  that  It  was  ordered  between  Octo- 
ber 10  and  March  9.  Then  it  also  has  to 
meet  a  second  test,  and  that  is  the  test 
that  it  was  acquired  and  it  was  de- 
livered— they  took  possession  and  control 
of  the  equipment — sometime  between 
October  10  and  May  24. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas will  yield  further,  unless  it  meets 
those  two  tests,  then  the  equipment  is 
eligible   for  the  Investment  credit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation.  The  gentleman  Is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  matters 
contained  in  this  conference  report. 

The  Senate  receded  in  full  with  regard 
to  the  second  Senate  amendment  in  con- 
ference. The  Members  will  recall  that  un- 
der present  law  the  amount  of  Invest- 
ment credit  which  can  be  charged 
against  tax  liability  in  any  one  year  is 
the  full  tax  liability  up  to  $25,000  plus 
25  percent  of  the  tax  liability  over 
$25,000. 

liie  law  which  suspended  the  Invest- 
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ment  credit  last  year  liberalized  this  in- 
vestment credit  limitation.  It  provided 
that  after  the  offset  in  full  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  tax  liability,  the  investment 
credit  could  offset  50  percent  of  the  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  $25,000.  instead  of  25 
percent.  This  change  was  to  become  ef- 
fective when  the  suspension  period 
ended,  which  then  was  December  31. 
1967.  The  House  bill  by  moving  up  the 
end  of  the  suspension  period  to  March  9 
automatically  also  moved  up  to  that 
same  date  the  time  when  the  50-percent 
limitation  would  become  effective.  The 
Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  sepa- 
rated the  effective  date  of  this  provision 
from  the  end  of  the  suspension  period 
and  made  the  50  percent  effective  as  of 
December  31,  1967 — the  date  it  would 
have  been  effective  in  the  absence  of  any 
action  restoring  the  Investment  credit. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
March  9  date  for  applying  the  new  50- 
percent  limit.  This  is  appropriate  since 
there  was  a  general  understanding  last 
year  that  the  50-percent  limit  would  come 
into  play  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
suspension  period  was  reached.  This 
more  liberal  treatment  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  designed  In  part  to 
eventually  restore  much  of  the  loss  of  the 
credit  realized  by  taxpayers  during  the 
suspension  period. 

The  benefits  of  this  provision  provide 
advantages  primarily  to  any  business 
firm  which  has  a  high  ratio  of  Invest- 
ment to  tax  liability.  Such  firms  are  in 
the  position  of  possibly  losing  some  of 
the  investment  credit  they  have  earned 
when  the  appropriate  carry-forward 
period  expires.  They  also  are  denied  the 
use  of  the  funds  in  the  current  period. 
In  effect,  the  Industries  engaged  most 
intensively  in  modernization  or  ex- 
pansion programs  would  be  the  major 
beneficiaries.  These  are  the  firms  for 
whom  the  investment  credit  was  pri- 
marily designed.  Among  the  Industries 
most  needful  of  the  benefits  of  the  50- 
percent  limitation,  and  which  would  be 
most  helped  by  It.  are  the  transportation 
industries. 

The  two  provisions  I  have  dealt  with 
up  to  this  point  represented  Senate 
modifications  of  House  provisions.  The 
Senate  also  added  two  entirely  new 
provisions. 

One  of  these  amendments  by  the 
Senate  is  a  relatively  minor  one.  I  call 
this  the  Vietnam  airlift  amendment.  It 
extends  the  investment  credit  to  aircraft 
operated  outside  the  United  States  under 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
where  the  aircraft  also  is  registered  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Under  present  law,  the  Investment 
credit  generally  is  available  only  for 
property  used  predominantly  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  aircraft, 
however,  it  Is  available  for  aircraft,  oper- 
ating to  and  from  the  United  States 
where  the  aircraft  also  is  registered  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Presently,  there  are  several  U.S.  air- 
lines under  contract  with  the  Defense 
Department  to  provide  transportation 
for  personnel  and/or  cargo  between  Viet- 
nam and  other  points  outside  the  United 
States.  These  planes  are  registered  with 


the  PAA,  but  some  of  them  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  during  the 
space  of  any  given  year.  The  airlines 
operating  under  these  conditions  are 
placed  imder  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  other  airlines  which  are  able  to  ro- 
tate their  planes  between  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  ability  to  purchase  large  new  Jets 
Is  reduced  because^  they  cannot  receive 
the  investment  credit.  In  addition,  the 
unavailability  of  the  credit  to  these  air- 
lines may  reduce  the  supply  of  fast, 
large  jet  carriers  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  believes 
that  this  amendment  would  aid  it  in  as- 
suring flexible  means  of  obtaining  the 
amount  and  type  of  air  transportation 
services  it  requires  between  Vietnam  and 
other  places  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
the  investment  credit  will  be  available 
for  aircraft  registered  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  operated  outside  of 
the  United  States  imder  a  contract  with 
the  \J&.  Government.  This  exception  is 
not  to  apply  unless  the  contract  consti- 
tutes the  predominant  use  of  the  air- 
plane outFide  the  United  States.  The 
House  conferees  receded  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  laist  year  in  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act.  imder  the  rules  of  the  other 
body  it  decided  to  add  other  materials  to 
the  bill. 

And  It  did  so  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  of  our  good  friends  who  write  col- 
umns in  the  newspapers  referred  to  it  as 
the  Christmas  tree  bill.  One  of  the  items 
included  was  the  suggestion  by  a  very 
eminent  Member  of  the  Senate  that  we 
resolve  this  matter  of  political  campaign 
contributions  by  allowing  the  taxpayer 
to  indicate  on  his  Income  tax  return,  by 
a  checkmark  in  a  box,  that  $1  should 
go  to  a  trust  fimd  from  which  appropri- 
ations of  moneys  would  be  made  to  both 
major  political  parties,  and  even  to  a 
third  party  under  certain  circumstances, 
on  an  equal  basis  to  meet  the  cost  of 
presidential  campaigns.  This  is  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966. 

I  think  we  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  later  on  during  the 
course  of  this  session  decided  that  it  did 
not  want  that  campaign  fund  to  go  into 
effect,  insofar  as  disbursements  and  the 
checkmark  on  the  income  tax  return 
were  concerned,  until  certain  guidelines 
were  developed  and  enacted  into  law. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  campaign  financ- 
ing amendment  provides  that  funds 
under  that  act  are  to  be  appropriated  and 
disbursed  only  after  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  guidelines  to  govern  their 
distribution.  It  also  provides  that  the 
checkoff  on  tax  returns  is  to  be  applica- 
ble only  after  the  Euloption  by  Congress 
of  such  guidelines. 

We  have  accepted  that  amendment, 
Mr.  Spesiker,  so  that  until  something  is 
done  no  funds  may  be  spent  under  this 
act  and  no  checkoff  may  be  placed  on 
the  income  tax  return. 

The  Senate  now  has  instructed  Its 
Committee  on  Finance  to  hold  hearings 


and  draft  appropriate  legislation  on  the 
whole  subject  of  campaign  financing.  It 
also  instructed  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  report  out  such  a  bill  in  the  near 
future.  This  legislation  is  to  provide 
guidelines  indicating  how,  if  at  all.  the 
tax  checkoff  and  disbursement  provi- 
sions of  the  present  campaign  act  are  to 
operate. 

Since  the  House  has  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  into  the  subject,  we  be- 
lieved that  the  course  of  wisdom  called 
for  your  conferees  to  recede  to  this 
amendment  and  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  with  its  recom- 
mendations on  campaign  financing.  The 
House  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  the  House 
conferees  have  returned  with  a  bill  that 
carries  out  the  will  of  the  House  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  version  of  H  Ji.  6950  which 
it  adopted. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise  would 
have  entailed  a  revenue  loss  of  $1,860 
million  during  the  4-year  period,  1967 
through  1970.  This  revenue  loss  arises 
because  under  present  law  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  would  con- 
tinue until  December  31,  1967.  The  con- 
ference report — because  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  suspension  of  the  credit  for 
orders  placed  during  the  suspension 
period  where  the  property  is  acquired  be- 
fore May  24, 1967,  and  also  because  of  the 
related  rules — vrtll  produce  a  revenue  loss 
of  $1,710  million.  The  net  result  of  the 
conference  action,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared to  the  House  bill,  will  be  a  net  re- 
duction in  revenue  loss  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
conference  report,  since  it  is  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  all  Members  of  the 
conference  committee,  is  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance by  my  colleagues,  and  I  would 
urge  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with^his  provision  dealing  with 
campaign  fluids.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  strictly  a  coincidence  that  we  re- 
ceived a  message  on  this  subject  here 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  enlighten  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  committee,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  accepted  any  part  of 
this  provision. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  not  re- 
ferring to  the  provisions  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  take  It,  because  the  provi- 
sions In  this  conference  report  prevent 
the  provisions  accepted  by  the  House  as 
a  part  of  a  conference  report  last  year 
from  becoming  operational.  Under  this 
amendment  there  can  be  no  checkoff, 
and  there  can  be  no  appropriation  of 
fimds  until  further  legislation  is  passed 
by  the  Congress  providing  guidelines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But  a 
vote  for  this  conference  report  will  put 
a  Member  on  guard  as  Justifying  the 
action  taken  in  the  other  body. 

Sure  it  has  to  be  implemented  with 
guidelines  that  the  other  body  will  pass 
upon.  There  have  been  no  hearings  held 
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so  far  as  I  know  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  issue  of  whether  we 
want  to  even  go  this  far  with  the  deduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  Let  me  ask  my  good  friend 
if  he  is  not  entrapping  himself — which  I 
know  he  normally  does  not  do.  I  am  so 
prone  always  to  accept  his  evaluations 
on  matters,  but  in  this  instance  I  believe 
Just  the  reverse  of  what  he  thinks  is  the 
situation. 

If  you  do  not  vote  for  this  conference 
report,  if  the  conference  report  is  not 
accepted,  then  the  provisions  of  the  law 
written  last  year  will  continue  in  full 
effect,  and  there  will  be,  in  connection 
with  tax  returns  filed  in  the  course  of 
the  next  calendar  year,  a  place  for  a 
checkoff  of  a  dollar  on  each  return,  that 
money  being  deposited  in  a  fund,  and 
then  being  made  available  for  these 
political  campaigns. 

If  you  agree  to  this  conference  report, 
that  cannot  happen,  until  you  act  again 
on  something  that  establishes  so-called 
guidelines  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  campaign  fund. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  finds  himself 
in  exactly  the  position  he  wants  to  be  In, 
by  voting  In  favor  of  the  conference  re- 
port rather  than  the  reverse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  perfectly. 
This  thing  is  in  a  state  of  suspension.  I 
understand  it  perfectly.  But  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  permit  ourselves  to 
be  boxed  tn — and  I  think  if  this  con- 
ference report  was  rejected  and  sent  back 
to  the  other  body,  they  would  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation  that  they  are 
trjrlng  to  box  us  in  on  now.  Let  them  go 
back  and  settle  this  issue  instead  of  using 
this  subterfuge  that  they  have  adopted 
and  stuck  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  reason  with  my 
friend  again. 

The  other  body  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  committed  it- 
self to  holding  hearings  and  reporting 
back  amendments  to  the  existing  cam- 
paign fund  act.  Now,  whether  or  not  that 
action  will  be  effected  by  following  the 
approach  taken  In  the  message  just  read 
on  this  problem  of  financing  campaigns, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  we  are 
not  going  to  gain  anything  by  refusing 
to  adopt  this  conference  report  and  ask- 
ing the  other  body  to  keep  this  bill  in 
abeyance  again  until  something  can  be 
written  into  it  that  will  suit  the  gentle- 
man's fancy,  or  my  fancy,  with  respect 
to  campaign  elections. 

Here  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
followed  that  course.  We  would  be  keep- 
ing in  limbo  and  uncertainty  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  during  all  that  period 
of  time.  My  friend  from  Iowa,  I  know, 
joins  me  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  that 
matter  settled  and  get  it  settled  now,  as 
we  had  hoped  earlier  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  it  settled  before  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
blaming  or  putting  the  responsibility  for 
this  on  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
what  is  in  the  cards  with  respect  to  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely  not.  That  is 
right. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  be 
reminded  that  if  this  conference  report 
is  voted  down — or  if  the  House  had  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
on  the  campaign  funds — all  in  the  world 
you  would  be  doing  would  be  putting 
into  full  force  and  effect  the  so-called 
Long  Act  which  wa»  passed  last  year 
with  reference  to  the  fimding  of  presi- 
dential campaigns,  which  I  gather  from 
what  the  gentleman  Is  saying  is  the  op- 
posite objective  of  what  he  wants  to 
obtain. 

So  if  he  wants  to  make  at  least  as  much 
progress  as  possible,  in  the  direction  at 
least  that  he  gives  us  the  impression  he 
wants  to  move,  then  you  have  to  not  only 
accept  the  conference  report  but  accept 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  the  House 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct,  and  I  appreciate  his 
making  that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 
Mr.  MILUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  resent  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  being  placed  in 
this  kind  of  a  box.  I  oppose  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  kind  of  proposition. 
Here  we  are — caught  indirectly  in  a  box 
in  this  bill  and  that  is  what  I  resent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  want  my  friend 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  not  in  a 
box  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  lift  the  lid  of  the 
box.  We  are  giving  you  an  opportunity 
now  to  get  out  of  that  box  by  agreeing 
to  this  conference  report.  You  were  in 
effect  nailed  in  under  existing  law  but 
now  we  are  saying,  if  you  want  to,  you 
can  lift  the  top  and  get  out,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  handle  tax  bills  over 
here  under  closed  rules.  We  have  a  strict 
rule  on  germaneness  and  I  resent  the 
other  body  cramming  something  down 
our  necks  piecemeal  like  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  h£is  yielded  to  me.  As  one  of  the 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing act  which  the  Congress  passed 
last  year,  I  have  had  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  way  that  act  would  op- 
erate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  debate  in 
the  Nation  reveals  a  grave  concern  on  the 
part  of  a  mounting  proportion  of  our  peo- 
ple that  the  multimillion-dollar  fund  set 
up  for  national  presidential  campaigns 
would  provide  a  huge  corrupting  force  in 
American  politics. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  very  pleased  with 
the  attention  given  to  this  subject  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
the  relentless  effort  he  made  to  alert  the 
country  to  the  dangers  in  this  act.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  and  the  other  conferees  for 
their  acceptance  of  the  amendment  of 
the  other  body  which  effectively  post- 


poned the  date  this  financing  act  could 
go  into  operation  until  such  time  as 
guidelines  could  be  set  up. 

I  personally  hope  that  this  monstrous 
bill  will  simply  and  quietly  die  without 
any  further  discussion.  But  I  feel  that  the 
conferees  have  taken  a  very  sound  posi- 
tion in  accepting  the  amendment  of  the 
other  body.  I  therefore  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

As  one  who  voted  against  the  action  of 
the  House  last  year  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  the  presidential  campaign 
fund,  I  would  just  like  to  congratulate 
the  conferees  on  accepting  the  Senate 
position  on  this  provision  or  issue,  for 
instance,  of  convertibility.  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  this  entire  position. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  the  gentleman  does 
think  the  conference  report  should  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  sup- 
port  the  conference  report  despite  the 
fact  that  I  opposed  the  action  that  was 
taken  last  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  my  respects  and  compliments  also 
to  the  conferees  because  also,  like  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I  was  op- 
posed to  this  bill  last  year  and  so  voted. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  die  a  natural 
death.  But  I  think  in  the  conference 
report  you  have  done  the  only  thing  you 
could  do.  to  sustain  it,  at  least;  other- 
wise, if  you  had  not  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment, that  provision  would  have  been  in 
effect  right  now.  So  I  think  you  are  do- 
ing those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
legislation  a  favor  by  what  you  have 
done  in  this  conference  report.  I  am  per- 
sonally indebted  to  you. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
ferees ended  up  at  the  point  at  which 
the  House  conferees  were  in  complete 
agreement.  There  is  no  controversy  with 
respect  to  tills  report  that  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  re- 
port, extremely  good,  considering  the 
very  adamant  attitude  that  was  taken  at 
certain  stages  of  the  delil>erations  by  the 
conferees  appointed  by  the  other  body. 
So  I  would  recommend  this  conference 
report  to  the  House  for  adoption. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  gather  there  was  no 
definition  in  the  conference  report  relat- 
ing to  "acquired." 

Mr.  MILI^.  There  is  a  description  of 
the  word  "acquired"  in  the  regulations 
on  the  7-percent  investment  credit. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
^ple. 

''^Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  "acquired"  means  having 
possession  and  control. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  means  both? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  In  other  words.  If  I  send 
something  f.o.b.  New  York  is  that  ac- 
quired or  not  acquired? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  until  it  arrives  and 
you  have  control  over  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Both  possession  and 
control  over;  not  Just  title? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
}   PRIATIONS,       1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

'  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9481  >  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNFiniENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  301) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9481)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows :  -, 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  amend- 
menu  numbered  13.  22,  31.  38,  39  40  45 
and  54. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  4.  6.  8,  10,  11.  12.  14.  15.  17  19 
21,  29.  32.  33.  34.  43.  50.  52.  57,  58,  59.  and 
60:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■■»6,046,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•7.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 


Insert:  "$30,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows :  "To  carry 
out  section  861  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act,  $500,000,  to  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1988.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxmibered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,040,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$176,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"IX";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"X";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"XI";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$66,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"XII":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nui^bered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "reuated  acenct";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"Xm";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
The  ccdnmittee  of  conference  report  In  dls- 


agreement  amendmenta  numbered  1,  »,  18, 
20,  24,  26,  30.  36,  36,  44,  46.  47.  and  55. 

Eltord  a.  Cxderbxhg 
(reservation  on  No.  20), 

Geobce  Maron, 

Jamb  L.  Whttten 
(with  reservations), 

John  J.  Roonet 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  20,  22,  and 
28), 

Joe  L.  Evim-s, 

WnxiAM  H.  Natchzs, 

DaNTEL    J.    PlOOD, 

ToM  Steed, 

MELVIN    R.   liAOtO, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Carl    Hatden, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Mike  Monsonet. 
E.  L.  Bartubtt, 

ELARL     E.     MtTNDT, 

Milton  R.  Yoitng, 
Margaret    Chase   Smtth, 
Thomas  H.  Ktjchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9481)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I 
Chapter  I 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICTTLTTTRE 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  House  managers  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to 
permit  $25,000  to  be  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Law  89-544.  The  funds  so 
provided  for  the  animal  welfare  Act's  admin- 
istration are  to  be  limited  to  travel  expenses 
of  existing  departmental  personnel.  The  pro- 
gram for  flscal  year  1968  will  be  acted  upon 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Conservation  reserve  program 
Amendment  No.  2;  Appropriates  $650,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $700,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Chapter  n 
department  or  defense 
Amendment  No.  3 :  Corrects  printing  error. 
Chapter  in 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Federal  funds 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $6,046,000 
for  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  instead 
of  $2,896,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,196,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

District  of  Columbia  funds 
Amendment  No.  6:   Appropriates  $311,200 
for  parks  and  recreation  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $561,200  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Appropriates  $4,600,000 
for  capital  outlay  instead  of  $3,000,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,750,000  as  pro- 
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pooed  by  the  Senate.  Included  \a  $1,600,000 
for  Initial  expenaes  of  a  sanitary  landfill,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  expended  only 
If  a  suitable  site  Is  obtained;  $150,000  for  a 
preliminary  survey  for  construction  of  a  new 
detention  facility,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  not  included. 

Chapter  IV 

roancN  assistancb 

Amendment  No.  8:  Inserts  chapter  head- 
ing. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  managers  will  offer  ■ 
a  motion  to  provide  transfer  of  $840,000  for 
additional  expenses  for  relocation  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  NATO  from  France  to  Belgium,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Chapteb  V 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THX  PRESmXNT 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11:  Insert  chap- 
ter beading  and  appropriate  $2,600,000  for 
Alaska  mortgage  indemnity  grants,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $0,650,- 
000  for  disaster  relief  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $8,000,000  as  proi>osed  by 
the  House. 

DTDKPXNDKNT    OFFIUCS 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
travel  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
Blon. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Qovemment  Personnel,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $76,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Appropriates  $17,400,- 
000  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(payment  of  loan  guaranties)  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $7,000,- 
000  for  the  Selective  Service  System  instead 
of  $6,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,309,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chaptkr  VI 

DEPARTMZKT   OF  TB8  XNTESIOR 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  which  appropriates 
$1,700,000  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

DEPARTICKNT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment, 
to  appropriate  $3,823,700  for  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  Instead  of  $10,000,000  eis  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  with  a  proviso  making 
the  \ise  of  such  funds  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  certain  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  permitted  the  Commissioner  of 
Education   to  make  certain  determinations. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  to  appropriate  $20,000,000  for  (pay- 
ments to  school  districts  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  receded  at  the  insistence  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but  with- 
out prejudicing  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  bill,  1968. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $30,000.- 
000  for  assistance  for  school  construction  in- 
stead of  $48,831,216  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  appropriate  $2,122,775 
for  higher  education  facilities  construction. 


Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  ^Senate  amendment  to  permit  the  allot- 
ment of  an  additional  $100,000  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $500,000 
to  cairy  out  section  861  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  instead  of  $750,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  27  and  28:  Appropriate 
$4,600,000  for  air  pollution  instead  of  $3,664.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Botise  and  $10,439,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  provide  that 
$4,040,000  shall  remain  available  for  obUga- 
tion  imtil  December  31,  1967.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  in  the  use  of  these 
funds  emphasis  be  placed  on  research  on  the 
problems  in  connection  with  coal  sulphvir 
detoxification. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  hospital  construc- 
tion activities. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  will  permit 
fimds  for  mental  health  research  and  serv- 
ices to  remain  available  through  December 
31.  1967. 

Amendment   No.   31:    Deletes   the   Senate 
proposal  to  appropriate  $150,000  for  higher 
education   for   international    understanding. 
KXECUTTre  omcE  or  the  president 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $75,000.- 
000  for  the  economic  opportunity  program 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chapter  VIII 

LEGISLATIVS   BRANCH 

Amendment  No.  34:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendments  Nos.  35  and  36:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  which  will 
appropriate  $90,000  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  the  Senate;  and  $53,400  for  sta- 
tionery for  Senators. 

Amendments  Nos.  37  and  38:  Appropriate 
$175,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  instead  of  $150,000  as  pro- 
IJOsed  by  the  House  and  9200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate:  and  delete  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  provide  an  additional  amount  of 
$2,500  for  travel  expenses. 

Amendments  Nos.  39  and  40:  Delete  the 
Senate  proposal  to  appropriate  $5,500,000  for 
family  housing  (Homeowners  Assistance 
Fund,  Defense). 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chapter   X 

department  or  state 
Amendment  No.  43:  Inserts  heading. 
Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  provide,  by  trans- 
fer, $3,300,000  for  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Amendment  No.  45 :  Deletes  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  rescind  the  unobligated  balance  of 
the  appropriation  for  loan  to  the  United 
Nations. 

DEPARTMENT     OP     JUSTICE 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  maaagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment;  to  provide  by  trans- 
fer, $230,000  for  support  of  U.S.  prisoners. 

RELATED     AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 


to  appropriate  $200,000  instead  of  $235,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  and  provides  that  $160,000  shall  not 
be  available  until  July  I,  1967. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chapter   XI 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $66,000,- 
000  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  instead  ol 
$61,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$71,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  the  House  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $100,000  for  studies  or 
Territorial  highway  needs. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chapter  xn 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $333,600,- 
000  for  operations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $334,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Inserts  heading. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  to  appropriate  $200,000  for  Advisory 
Commission  on  Parcel  Distribution  Services. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  vrtth  an  amendment 
to  provide  $200,000,  by  transfer,  for  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage  instead  of  $400,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Chapter  xni 

CLAIMS   AND   JUDGMENTS 

Amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  Appropriate 
$21,343,762  for  claims  and  Judgments,  in- 
cluding those  in  Senate  Document,  Num- 
bered 25,  Instead  of  $10,978,173  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

TITLE  n 
Increases  Pat  Costs 

Amendments  Nos.  59  and  60:  Insert  mis- 
cellaneous Senate  items  of  Increased  pay 
costs,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  administration  and  regional  opera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  (addi- 
tional pay  costs)  instead  of  $1,500,000  as  pro- 
--f>06ed  by  the  House  and  $2,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

George  Mahon. 
Jamie  L.  Written 

(with  reservations), 
John  J.  Roonet 

(except  as  to  amendments 
Nos.  20,  22  and  23), 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Wn-LIAM    H.    Natcher, 
Daniel   J.   Flood, 
ToM  Steed, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Elforo  A.  Cederbeeo 
(r6simi6  on  No.  20) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

overall  appropriations  of  the  session 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to 
insert  a  more  precise  statement  of  the 
particulars  In  the  Record  later  in  the 
day,  but  may  I  Just  preface  my  remarks 
by  sajrlng  that  thus  far  at  this  session. 
In  appropriation  bills  which  have  been 
reported  to  the  House  from  the  Appro- 
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priatlons  Committee,  we  are  at>out 
$1.5  bUlion— 11,499.000,600— below  the 
budget  estimates. 

The  committee  has  taken  action  on 
about  $50  billion  of  the  President's 
roughly  $163  billion  appropriations 
budget.  The  remaining  jwrtions  of 
course,  will  be  before  the  House  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

SECOND      SUPPLEMENTAL      CONFERENCE      REPORT 

With  respect  to  the  pending  confer- 
ence report.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  in- 
cludes $2,197,931,417. 

This  is  under  the  budget  estimates  by 
$59  million-plus. 

It  is  over  the  House  figure  by  $156  mil- 
lion-plus. 


It  is  under  the  Senate  figure  by  $62 
million-plus. 

The  other  body  considered  budget  esti- 
mates in  the  sum  of  $122  mllUon-plus, 
that  were  not  considered  in  the  House 
bill. 

As  Members  know,  we  passed  the  origi- 
nal version  of  this  second  supplemental 
on  May  3.  Major  items  in  the  conference 
report  include:  $470  million  for  public 
assistance  grants  to  States;  about  $369 
million  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  account  of  additional  needs;  $100  mil- 
lion for  veterans'  pensions  brought  about 
by  higher  caseloads  and  new  laws;  $91 
million  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged; 
$75  million  for  the  economic  opportunity 
summer  aid  to  youth  program;  $66  mil- 

Comparalive  summary  of  the  conference  bill 


lion  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports;  $30 
million  for  federally  impacted  area 
school  construction,  out  of  a  total  of  $48 
million  added  In  the  other  body;  $7  mil- 
lion additional  for  selective  service;  $4 
million  for  air  pollution:  S3 .8  million  for 
the  Teacher  Corps;  and  $473.8  million 
for  Pay  Act  increased  costs,  the  largest 
single  item  of  cost  in  the  bill. 

The  explanatory  statement  accom- 
panjang  the  conference  report  covers 
each  item  that  was  In  conference  and  is 
printed  in  the  Record  and  also  available 
down  at  the  clerk's  desk,  so  I  see  no  need 
of  taking  the  time  of  the  House  to  men- 
tion each  and  every  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  summary  of 
the  totals  for  the  bill: 


Department  or  activity 


TrrLE  I 


CHAPTER 

I.  .Agriculture 

n.  Pefense 

nt.  District  of  Columbia 

IV.  Foreign  Operations 

\'.  InUeiNiDdeDt  offlcei  and  houstii)! .] 

VI.  Interior 

VII.  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

VIII.  Legislative... 

IX.  .Military  construction 

X.  Public  works 

XI.  State.  Justice,  Corameroe,  and  the  Judiciary. 
XII.  Transportation 

XIII.  Treasurj-.  Post  Office 

XIV.  Claims  and  judgments 


Total,  title  I. 


Incre.ised  pay  costs 

Drand  total 


Title  II 


Budget 
estimate 


$18,422,000 

226,  OOO,  000 

13.  850. 000 

'(MO.  000) 

229,335,000 

49,  VH,  000 

6SB.917,000 

1. 618,  600 

11.000,000 

4, 195,  000 

19,  237.  000 

75.  500,  000 

414,468.000 

21.343.762 


Recom- 
mended in 
House  bill 


Recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bill 


$17,372,000 

226.  000,  000 
8,896.000 

197,336,000 

40, 9,59. 000 

602,373.000 

2, 845, 600 

3.850,000 

15.913.500 

ti5.  500,  000 

376, 96s.  000 

10.978,173 


$17,322,000 

2.'6, 000, 000 

14.196.000 

' (840.  oao) 

219, 720, 000 

42,  659. 000 

764.501,991 

3,  039. 000 

5.500,000 

3, 850,  000 

16. 148,  500 

75.  400.  000 

376, 16S,000 

21,343,762 


1.778.770,382    1.568,991,273  1 1.785,  848. 2S3 


478,834,290       4X2,834,860       474.398.680 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Budget 
estimate 


House  bUl        Senate  bill 


$17,322,000 

226, 000. 000 

14.046.000 

'(840.000) 

219.411.000 

42,659,000 

713, 905. 475 

3, 014. 000 


-$1,100,000 


+196.000 


-$50,000 


3,850,000 

16,113,500 

70,  400,  000 

375,968,000 

21,343,762 


-9.924,000 
-7.2'25.000 

^19,988.475 
-i-l,395,400 

-11.000,000 

-345. 000 

-3. 123,  500 

-5,100,000 

-3S.  500, 000 


+i,  150, 000 

'(-t-840.000) 

+22.07.5, 000 

+1,700.000 

4-111,832,475 

+168.400 


-f-200,000 

+1900,000 

-1,000,000 

+10,365,589 


-$150,000 

"" -306,000 

-80.596.516 

-25.000 

-5. 500. 000 


-35,000 

-5, 000, 000 

-200.000 


1,724,032.737 


473,  898,  680 


-54,737.625    +155.041,464        -61,815,516 
-4,935,610  I     +1,063,820  -500,000 


.257,604,652  |2, 041,  826, 133  12,260,246.933    2,197,931,417  i    -59,673,235    +156,105,284        -62,315,516 


■  By  transfer. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  conference  action  on  this  bill 
and  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 
Last  year  In  this  House  we  did  not  appro- 
priate any  funds  for  the  Teachers  Corps, 
and  we  went  to  conference  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  House  not  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  Teachers  Corps.  In 
the  conference  with  the  other  body, 
they  had  put  in  money  for  the  Teachers 
Corps,  it  was  agreed  by  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  Senate  conferees  that  we 
would  put  in  the  $7.5  million  for  the 
purpose  of  phasing  out  the  Teachers 
Corps.  This  was  the  complete  under- 
standing of  the  conference. 

But,  because  the  House  had  refused 
to  appropriate  any  money,  I  did  not 
sign  that  conference  report.  I  felt  duty- 
bound  to  the  House  to  follow  its  instruc- 
tions that  there  should  be  no  funds. 
However,  it  was  the  understanding  of 
everyone  of  the  conferees  that  the  $7.5 
million  was  to  phase  out  the  program  and 
there  would  be  no  other  appropriations  at 
any  time. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  21,  1966,  when  we  reported  back 
conference  action  on  the  HEW  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver] 
handled  the  bill  because  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  had  an  engagement  out 
of  the  city.  Ifhls  is  what  we  said  In  the 
House  at  thafcJtlme: 

Mr.  SHRiVEJ^^t  is  my  understanding  from 
the  conferenfce  that  $7,500,000  la  the  final 
appropriation  for  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  In  a  phasing  out  of  thla  program. 

And  again  on  the  same  page,  the  same 
gentleman  said: 

The  amount  contained  here  la  «7,500,000  for 
the  phasing  out  of  that  program. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  go  back  to  a 
conference  this  year,  after  we  had  an 
understanding  with  the  House  and  the 
conferees  last  year  that  there  would  be 
no  further  appropriations,  and  put 
money  in  this  bill — and  there  is  money 
in  this  bill,  although  there  is  some  limita- 
tion on  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  breaking  faith  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  had  come  back 
with  some  money  in  and  when  we  had 
made  the  statement  here  that  there 
would  be  no  additional  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  not  signed  the  conference 
report. 

It  seems  to  me  when  conferees  of  the 
House  meet  with  the  other  body  and 
come  back  and  make  the  statement  that 
"this  is  the  end;  there  will  be  no  more," 
I  cannot  In  good  conscience  come  back 
to  this  House  with  a  report  with  money 
In  the  bUl.  So  I  did  not  sign  It, 


The  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  the  one 
who  made  the  statements,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  that  particular  day,  October  21, 
Mr.  Pogarty  was  handling  the  bUl  for 
the  majority  side,  and  I  was  handling 
the  bill  for  the  minority  side,  Inasmuch 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Tjaird]  was  not  present. 

What  the  gentleman  has  said  Is  ac- 
curate and  completely  true.  It  was  the 
understanding  that  this  program  was 
to  be  phased  out.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  most  accurately.  I  wanted  to 
verify  his  comment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  corroboration.  He  was  a  conferee  at 
that  time  and  sat  In  on  the  conference. 
Many  of  those  who  were  in  ttie  confer- 
ence yesterday  were  conferees  on  the 
bill  on  which  we  made  that  agreement. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  it  significant  that  on  yesterday 
the  House  took  out  of  the  bill  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Teachers  Corps,  which 
reaffirms  the  positions  stated? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  exactly  correct.  We 
have  no  authority  to  appropriate  a  dime 
for  the  Teachers  Corps. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dlstlngiUshed  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I,  of  course,  appreciate 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making,  and 
I  do  not  rise  with  respect  to  that. 

The  higher  education  bill  will  be  be- 
fore the  House.  The  issue  will  be  before 
the  House  in  that  bill.  It  can  be  settled 
by  the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
that  bill.  If  the  House  should  at  that 
time  adopt  the  Teacher  Corps  provisions 
of  the  act,  it  would  leave  the  House  in  a 
pretty  bad  light  not  to  have  the  money 
available.  This  would  make  It  necessary 
to  come  in  with  another  supplemental. 
The  time  problem  Is  involved.  I  for  one 
think  the  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  one 
of  the  finest  things  we  have  come  up 
with  in  a  long  time.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  now.  I  think 
the  money  should  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  program,  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  proceed.  If  the  House  in  Its 
wisdom,  as  I  think  it  will,  authorizes  a 
continuation  of  the  program  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes.      » 

Mr.  BOW.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  appropriate  funds  which 
are  not  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that,  except  in  cases  such  as  this, 
when  the  situation  is  well  known  and  the 
House  will  act  in  the  near  future  on  an 
authorization  act.  We  have  done  this 
under  similar  circumstances  in  appropri- 
'  atlon  bills  before. 

This  was  not  put  In  by  the  House,  this 
money  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  germane  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  In  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  have  been. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  In  view 
of  the  action  by  the  other  body,  to  leave 
the  amount  In  and  to  settle  the  issue 
when  the  higher  education  bill  Is  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  the  Ume  to  setUe 
it,  but  not  after  the  agreement  of  last 
year  until  the  House  has  spoken.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  bound  by  our  agreement 
with  the  House. 

Let  me  go  to  another  matter  as  to  why 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 

There  is  $75  million  In  this  bill  for  the 
poverty  program.  The  House  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  It  at  all. 
They  well  knew  downtown  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  hot  summer.  That 
request  could  have  been  submitted  to  the 
House  and  we  could  have  held  hearings. 

There  have  been  no  hearings.  If  Mem- 
bers will  check  the  record  of  the  other 
body,  as  to  hearings,  they  will  find  most 
,      of  It  was  letters.  There  Is  very  little  in- 
\     formation  as  to  what  this  $75  million  is 
going  to  be  used  for. 

I  submit  that  these  bills  should  have 


been  before  the  House,  so  that  we  could 
see  what  they  were  doing. 

Actually,  the  $75  million  is  a  restora- 
tion of  funds  which  we  took  out  of  the 
original  bill.  If  we  are  getting  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  take  out  fvmds  in  an  orig- 
inal bill  and  then  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  other  body,  to  deprive  this  House  of 
the  opportunity  of  a  determination,  I 
just  cannot  go  along  with  that  kind  of 
a  conference.  There  is  no  question — the 
full  amount  of  $75  million  is  in  this  bill, 
and  the  House  had  no  opportunity  to 
consider  it. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  spoke  on  this  at  the  time. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
report  we  should  bring  in  here  involving 
an  amount  such  as  $75  million  for  a 
restoration  to  the  poverty  program, 
which  program  is  in  disrepute.  Simply 
because  some  people  say  we  may  have 
a  hot  summer  on  the  streets  of  some  of 
our  cities  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  to 
appropriate  $75  million.  I  do  not  like  to 
appropriate  with  a  gun  at  my  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  a  member  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was 
a  conferee  and  participated  in  the  de- 
liberations up  to  the  final  markup.  I 
did  not  sign  the  conference  report.  The 
reason  I  did  not  sign  It  is  because  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  a  conference  report 
that  I  care  to  approve.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons were  those  mentioned  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio   [Mr.  Bowl. 

Another  reason  is  because  the  funds  In 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
above  the  budget  in  several  Instances. 
It  is  above  the  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President  last  January  with  respect 
to  the  restoration  of  $75  million  of  pov- 
erty funds.  That  Item  was  not  in  the 
budget  as  originally  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  So,  when  we  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  we  are  exceeding  the 
budget  of  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  January  by  $75  million  in 
this  one  item.  Of  course,  the  President 
modified  that  budget.  He  sent  up  a  modi- 
fled  estimate  the  day  before,  the  very 
day  before,  we  were  considering  in  this 
Chamber  the  supplemental  bill  that  is 
now  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  confer- 
ence report,  as  It  was  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  the 
House  committee  had  no  opportunity  to 
consider  this  item  or  to  question  any 
witnesses.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  hear- 
ings In  the  other  body  were  very  sketchy. 
Absolutely  no  Information  was  developed 
in  that  hearing  except  statements  by  Mr. 
Shrlver  that  he  needs  that  $75  million 
restored.  The  request  last  year  was  for 
$1,750,000,000  and  $137  million  of  that 
was  cut  by  the  Congress.  The  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  was  very  brief.  There  Is  no  state- 
ment in  the  record  Indicating  where  this 
money  Is  going  to  be  spent.  There  is  no 
table  on  record  Indicating  who  is  going 
to  get  the  money;  $47  million  of  it  is  to 
be  distributed  around  the  country  for 
use  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  activ- 


ities. Then  $28  million  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  title  I  to  title  II.  which  is 
the  community  action  program.  There 
Is  not  a  word  in  this  hearing  indicating 
the  amount  of  imobllgated  balances  they 
have  or  anything  to  indicate  there  is  a 
need  for  this  $75  million  except  the  mere 
statement  of  Mr.  Shriver  that  he  does 
need  it.  Of  course,  there  is  also  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  when  he  submitted 
the  supplemental  request. 

I  think  that  this  conference  report 
ought  to  be  recommitted.  I  would  be 
making  a  motion  to  recommit  if  It  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  It  contains  $470 
million  in  public  assistance  funds  that 
will  have  to  be  dispensed  in  June  unless 
the  Federal  Government  Is  to  default  on 
Its  obligation  in  this  area. 

It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation 
with  which  we  were  confronted  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  told  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
mall  out  social  security  checks  unless 
he  were  given  the  authority  to  borrow 
an  additional  $6  billion. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  run  out 
of  public  assistance  money.  Unless  this 
conference  report  is  approved,  which  in- 
cludes $470  million  for  that  purpose,  the 
checks  for  public  assistance  that  are  due 
to  be  mailed  out  in  June  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  that,  but  the  bill 
approved  in  conference,  and  which  Is 
the  subject  of  this  report,  contains  $100 
million  in  veterans'  pensions  and  com- 
pensation. No  one  would  contend  that  we 
are  not  obligated  to  pay  these  pensions. 
They  accrue  by  law.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  conference  report,  the  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  and  who  have  already  had 
their  claims  approved,  will  not  receive 
their  compensation  and  pensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  item 
In  here  to  the  extent  of  about  $270  mil- 
lion designed  to  take  up  some  of  the  defi- 
cit in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  very 
key  and  sensitive  programs  funded  in 
this  bill.  If  we  recommit  the  conference 
report,  another  conference  cannot  be 
held  until  late  next  week,  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  be  in 
session  and  therefore,  it  could  only  be 
held  sometime  during  the  month  of  June. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  circumstances, 
and  the  need  for  haste,  a  strong  effort 
would  be  made  to  recommit  this  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the 
point  when  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
on  the  floor  for  consideration,  that  we 
would  be  faced  with  this  situation,  with- 
out having  been  given  the  opportvmity  to 
even  consider  this  $75  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  predicted  then  that 
this  item  would  be  placed  in  the  bill  iQ 
the  other  body ;  that  it  would  be  brought 
back  here  in  a  conference  report;  and 
that  we  would  have  to  either  accept  It  or 
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reject  the  entire  conference  report,  a 
conference  repwrt  which  contains  a  lot  of 
very  sensitive  and  Important  items  and 
certain  expenditures  that  the  Ckjvern- 
ment  is  obligated  to  make. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  placed  In  an 
untenable  position.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  stand  for  this  sort  of  procedure. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  know  long  before 
May  2,  1967,  that  this  money  would  be 
requested.  It  does  not  represent  ansrthing 
except  a  restoration  of  funds  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  cut  out  of  the 
bill  last  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  funds 
should  be  restored  that  the  House  cut  out 
after  due  deliberation.  In  a  supplemental 
bill,  a  bill  which  the  House  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  even  consider.  It  has  not 
even  been  developed  how  much  In  un- 
obligated funds  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  treated  this  way  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report.  I  do  not  approve 
of  it  generally,  and  there  are  several 
other  reasons  which  I  could  cite;  but  I 
do  not  Intend  to  try  to  have  It  recom- 
mitted for  the  reasons  that  I  have  al- 
ready stated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JonasI 
and  the  distingvdshed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  with  reference  to  this 
conference  report.  They  refer  back  to 
an  agreement  which  was  reached  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
other  body  in  the  last  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  This  agreement  is  not  being 
fulfilled  Insofar  as  the  other  body  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  vital  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
an  understanding  on  this  Important  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  I  cautioned  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  be 
too  fast  in  making  any  decision  to  recom- 
mit this  conference  report  today. 
Twenty-nine  of  our  States  run  out  of 
funds  on  Monday  next,  insofar  as  aid 
to  dependent  children  Is  concerned,  in- 
sofar as  title  XVm  money  Is  concerned, 
and  Insofar  as  aid  to  the  totally  and  per- 
manently handicapped  Is  concerned. 

This  Is  also  true  In  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion area,  and  in  other  areas  of  vital 
public  concern  that  affect  many  millions 
of  people  In  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  added  $12.5  million  to  this 
bill  for  the  Teacher  Corps.  There  is  au- 
thorization for  the  Teacher  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  this  authorization 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  sum- 
mer tr  lining  programs  In  the  event  the 
Teache'  Corps  is  continued  for  school 
year  19t-,,'-68. 

The  Senate  provided  for  $12.5  million 
to  be  usfj  to  carry  on  the  883  present 
Teacher  Corps  members  through  the 
summer  n months  and  through  the  next 
fiscal  year    and  also  included  funds  for 


2,000  new  members  to  be  hired  and 
trained  at  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  period  imder  the  terms  of  the 
authorization  i>assed  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

We  sat  in  conference  starting  at  10 
o'clock  yesterday,  and  were  In  confer- 
ence continuously  imtll  almost  5  o'clock 
last  evening.  The  understanding  which 
was  offered  in  this  bill  was  that  we  would 
give  funds  only  for  1,200  trainees  this 
summer,  and  that  none  of  these  funds 
would  be  available  until  a  full  authoriza- 
tion to  place  teachers  was  en£u:ted  into 
law  as  far  as  the  school  year  1967-68  is 
concerned. 

The  language  in  this  conference  report 
reads  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  section  for  summer  traiiiing 
purposes  shall  be  available  until  the  au- 
thorization to  place  teachers  in  fiscal 
year  1968  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
vrtll  not  be  authorized  before  June  30, 
1967,  and  these  funds  will  lapse  on 
June  30  because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
higher  education  bill  to  be  enacted  into 
law  by  that  date. 

So  in  order  to  get  a  conference  report, 
and  In  order  to  get  any  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment with  this  language,  I  say  to  you 
that  we  have  not  let  down  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  regard 
to  this  item  \n  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  when  the  authorization  does 
come  out  In  the  higher  education  bill, 
that  that  authorization  will  completely 
rewrite  the  Teacher  Corps  program  pro- 
viding for  State  control  by  the  chief  edu- 
cational officer  in  the  State.  It  will  also 
provide  for  at  least  10  percent  local 
financing.  It  will  do  away  with  national 
recruiting  so  far  sis  the  teacher  training 
program  is  concerned.  And  it  will  do 
away  with  the  overhead  expenses  of  the 
program  which  has  burdened  this  pro- 
gram during  Its  first  year  of  operation. 
And  unless  those  four  conditions  are 
met,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  there  will 
be  no  funds  included  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
he  should  read  this  language,  and  I  can 
assure  him  the  higher  education  author- 
ization bill  will  not  pass  both  Houses  by 
June  30,  and  I  believe  that  he  will  find 
that  these  funds  will  lapse  on  that 
date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  now 
address  himself  to  the  $75  million  to 
be  spent  this  simimer  for  projects  as  yet 
unspecified? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss that  section  of  the  bill  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  as  soon  as  we  have 
completed  this  section  on  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distingiiished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  such  great 
respect  and  admiration  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
not  take  all  my  time  with  the  accolades. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

The  gentleman  was  a  conferee  on  the 
HEW  bill  last  year.  He  sat  in  during  the 
conferences.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
that  when  we  accepted  the  Senate  fimds 
In  that  bill;  we  went  over  with  none  in 
this  bill  for  the  Teswiher  Corps  and  when 
we  accepted  it,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  that  money  was  to  phase 
out  the  program — and  there  were  to  be 
no  further  appropriations? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  was  the  understand- 
ing that  the  conferees  had.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  his  memory 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
dlfScult  conference  report  so  far  as  these 
items  are  concerned,  because  of  the 
funds  included  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram during  the  summer  months  and 
the  siunmer  work-training  programs. 
There  have  not  been  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  this  item  that  there  should  have 
been.  I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mi<s  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  we  not  also  agree 
that  they  had  fimds  provided  in  the  bill 
last  year  for  these  programs  and  that 
this  $75  million  is  to  supplement  the 
funds  they  have  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  the  200.000? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  correct. 

This  brings  up  the  Headstart  program 
for  the  siunmer  months  to  the  full 
amoimt  that  was  in  the  request  and  was 
turned  down  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  regular  bill.  It 
brings  up  the  slimmer  work  program,  to 
a  level  slightly  below  the  original  budget 
request  which  was  justified  in  our  reg- 
ular hearings  last  year. 

But  the  work-training  program  and 
the  work  programs  for  the  summer 
months  is  still  not  at  the  full  amount 
justified  for  our  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  budget  last 
year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  the  gentleman 
means  is  that  it  is  not  quite  up  to  what 
they  asked  for;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
not  up  to  the  justifications  which  they 
submitted.  We  reduced  that  amount  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  some 
$350  million.  These  funds  were  restored 
last  year  in  the  Senate  and  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  in  conference  someplace 
halfway  between  the  House  and  Senate 
figures. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to    inquire    of    the    gentleman — or    the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, whoever  would  care  to  re- 
mxmd — and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding — ^whether  or  not  there  Is  In  this 
conference  report  any  of  the  funds  that 
were  struck  on  a  point  or  order  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  on  May  3, 1961, 
and  to  be  found  on  page  17.  lines  6 
through  16,  which  point  of  order  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentlanan  Is  cor- 
rect. "Hiere  Is  no  money  in  the  bill  for 
that. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, and  particularly  for  the  $75 
million  to  be  delegated  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportvmlty  for  its  summer 
recreation,  education,  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs. 

I  think  that  in  making  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  we  of  the  Con- 
gress must  be  siure  that  the  country's 
smaller  cities  are  not  lost  in  the  wave  of 
concern  over  our  27  major  cities. 

Our  moderate-size  cities  also  need 
help.  They,  too,  have  hot  streets  and 
young  people  who  will  be  without  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  summer  Jobs  If  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  does  not 
extend  its  assistance. 

Fortunately,  many  of  our  cities  are 
surrovmded  by  towns  with  camps,  mu- 
seums, and  historic  sites.  These  recrea- 
tion resources  might  be  used  by  the 
community  action  agencies  if  they  had 
but  a  little  money  to  provide  for  busing 
out  of  the  cities  to  them.  In  this  type  of 
situation  a  little  money  can  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  a  better  summer  for 
many  young  Amerlcsms.  These  children 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  it  be  approved  expeditiously. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  to  the  fact  that  in 
past  times  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  had  felt  that  the  program 
should  be  phased  out  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  fimds. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  House 
is  free  to  work  its  will  at  all  times,  and 
It  can  modify  its  position  from  day  to 
day  or  even  from  hour  to  hour.  This  is 
a  question  that  is  before  us  now — for 
decision  now. 

The  other  body  put  in  certain  fimds 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  These  fimds  are  authorized 
not  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June 
30.  They  will  be  available  in  the  event 
Congress  enacts  legislation  continuing 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  want  to  be  used  as  a  battleground 
for  a  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  This  Is  not  the  place 
where  that  future  of  the  decision  ought 
to  be  made.  We  rebel  against  the  Idea  of 
making  the  decision  here.  It  should  be 
made  in  an  authorization  bill.  That  is 
the  time-honored  procedure  when  con- 


sidering the  future  of  a  program  that 
needs  further  authorization. 

This  conference  agreement  simply 
makes  the  money  available  until  Jvme 
30  in  the  event  the  Teachers  Corps 
Is  authorized  and  continued  by  the  Con- 
gress beyond  June  30.  This  Is  the  best 
compromise  we  could  work  out.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  compromise,  and  the  House 
can  work  its  will  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter when  we  reach  smiendment  No.  20 
which  relates  to  the  Teacher  Corps. 

With  respect  to  the  $75  million  which 
was  put  in  the  bill  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  no  one  came  to  me 
and  asked  that  a  hearing  be  held  on  this 
Issue.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  have  held  a  hearing  had  a  request 
been  made  and  insisted  upon.  The  facts 
are,  however,  quite  simple.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  unemployment  of  stu- 
dents— principally  in  the  summertime. 
We  all  know  that  idleness  is  the  devil's 
workshop.  We  aU  know  that  It  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  in  this  modern  age 
to  keep  all  of  the  millions  of  children 
out  of  school  in  summer  employed  or 
otherwise  usefully  occupied. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  program 
called  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
which  has  some  virtue,  and  there  is  in 
this  bill — in  the  $75  million  in  the  con- 
ference report — $47  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  give  sum- 
mer jobs  prlncipalb^  in  the  cities,  and 
more  or  l»6s  disadvantaged  areas,  to  the 
teeming  Thousands  of  youth  throughout 
the  Nation. 

There  is  also  in  the  bill  about  $19  mil- 
lion for  keeping  swimming  pools  open, 
baseball  diamonds  lighted,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  operational  to  try  to  help 
make  better  Americans,  and  to  assist  in 
giving  employment  and  some  new  tone 
to  American  cities  during  the  summer 
season. 

There  is  $9  million  in  the  bill  for 
guidance  purposes  and  general  projects. 
I  submit  that  the  $75  million  summer 
program — about  $1.6  million  per  State — 
is  worth  the  Investment  in  the  youth  of 
the  country,  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
it. 

I  predict  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  be  willing  to  do  this,  not 
Eis  an  effort  to  kowtow  to  lawlessness,  but 
as  an  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try who  do  need  to  have  something  use- 
ful and  healthful  to  do  during  the  sum- 
mer session.  This  is  especially  helpful  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  business  through- 
out the  Nation  has  gone  all  out  In  seek- 
ing to  give  youth  summer  employmcrt. 
What  the  U  S.  Government  does  is  rela- 
tively small  in  relation  to  what  the  local 
patriotic  businessmen  in  the  various 
cities  and  neighborhoods  and  farms  of 
the  Nation  will  undertake  to  do  in  this 
connection  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  signed  the  pending  con- 
ference report  I  did  not  agree  to  the  ac- 


tion of  the  other  House-Senate  conferees 
with  regard  to  amendments  Nos.  20,  22, 
and  23.  I  felt  that  the  House  conferees 
should  have  receded  to  the  other  body 
on  the  appropriation  of  $10  million  for 
the  National  Teacher  Corps.  I  felt  that 
we  should  also  have  receded  on  amend- 
ment No.  22  appropriating  $20  million 
for  payments  to  school  districts  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  on  amend- 
ment No.  23  appropriating  $48,831,216 
for  assistance  for  school  construction.  I 
regret  that  these  amounts  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  not  true 
that  the  request  for  the  $75  million  went 
to  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is.  This  sort  of  pro- 
cedure is  followed  every  year,  many 
times.  It  is  standard  procedure.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing Improper  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  true 
that  that  request  was  made  only  a  very 
short  time  ago? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  matter  of  days? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was  submitted  on 
May  2. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  breached 
his  January  budget  when  he  sent  up  the 
$75  million  request. 

It  is  true  that  conference  after  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  executive  branch 
for  the  purpose  of  scraping  up  funds 
for  carrjrlng  out  the  simimer  program. 

It  is  true  that  finally,  after  much  soul 
searching  and  many  conferences,  in- 
cluding three  at  the  White  House,  it  was 
finally  determined  a  request  would  have 
to  be  made  of  the  Congress  for  the  addi- 
tional $75  million. 

I  see  nothing  inappropriate  or  wrong 
about  this  procedure.  It  is  a  standard 
type  of  procedure  followed  in  all  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  as  a  cold  matter  of 
fact,  the  House  never  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  this? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  House  could  have 
held  any  hearings  it  wished  to  hold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  had  had  the  re- 
quest in  time,  yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  this.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  Member  of  the  House  who  reads 
the  papers  who  does  not  understand  this 
appropriation,  and  understand  what  the 
$75  million  is  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  bring 
to  the  floor  a  bill  of  this  kind  without 
the  Justification  it  deserves. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  had  Justifica- 
tions, and  we  have  given  the  matter  con- 
sideration, and  the  House  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  Its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEABLER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  1,  page  2,  line  8, 
Insert:  ",  and  In  addition  not  to  exceed 
1150,000  of  the  amount  made  avaUable  under 
the  appropriation  head  'Payments  to  States 
and  Puerto  Rico'  of  I»ubUc  Law  89-656  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  admlnlBtratlon  of  Public 
Law  89-544,  approved  August  24,  1966." 
MOTION  orrwaxD  bt   mb.   icahok 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.  " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  Insert 
"125,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  0,  page  6,  after 
line  9,  Insert : 

"FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    rUNDS    APPKOPRIATKD    TO 
THE    PRESIDENT 

"£coTio7nic  assistance 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Admin- 
istrative and  other  expenses,  for  additional 
expenses  necessary  for  relocation  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion from  Prance  to  Belgium,  (840,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
tor  'Loan  to  the  tTnited  Nations'  and  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1968." 

MOTION     OVTERED     BT     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Eunendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18,  on  page  12,  line 
1, Insert: 

"Office  of  Territories 
"Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific   Islands 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands',  $1,700,000,  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended." 

MOTION     OrrZRED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered   18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20.  page  13,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 

"National  Txacher  Corps 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'National 
Teacher  Corps".  IIO.OOO.OOO." 

MOTION    OrrXRED    BT    MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted.  Insert  the 
following : 


"National  Teacher  Corps 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Teacher  Corps",  $3,823,700:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  para- 
graph for  training  purposes  shall  be  avaUable 
until  the  authorization  to  pay  teachers  In 
fiscal  year  1968  Is  enacted  Into  law." 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24,  on  page  14,  after 
line  18,  Insert: 
"Higher    Education    FeicUitlee    Construction 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Higher 
education  facilities  construction',  $2,122,775, 
for  payments  under  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amended: 
Protilded,  That  the  Federal  contribution  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  eligible 
costs:  Provided  further.  That  section  408(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
parenthetical  phrase  '(subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section)'  the  following  ',  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of  such 
restoration  or  replacement,'." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26,  on  page  15,  line 
13,  Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  an  additional 
allotment,  not  exceeding  $100,000  for  grants 
under  section  2  of  said  Act  may  be  made,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followsf--' 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  "House  recede 

from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30,  on  page  17,  line 
7,  Insert:  ",  to  remain  avcUlable  through  De- 
cember 31,  1967." 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKLER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  35,  on  page  19, 
after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Miscellaneous  Items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  miscellane- 
ous items,  $90,000,  including  $30,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961 :  Provided,  That  effec- 
tive January  1,  1967,  and  thereafter,  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  SeiQ&te  Is  made  available 


for  the  reimbursement  to  each  Senator  of 
strictly  official  telephone  service  charges  In- 
curred outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  each  fiscal  quarter  not  exceeding  $300, 
said  payment  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regtilatlons  promulgated  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  36,  oi\  page  20,  line 
1,  insert: 

"Stationery  (Revolving  Fund) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  stationery 
for  Senators  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
$53,400:  Provided,  That  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  thereafter  the  allowance 
for  stationery  for  each  Senator  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$3,000  per  annum." 

MOTION    OFFERB)    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerit  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  36  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  44,  on  page  23, 
after  line  1,  Insert: 

"Contributions  to  International 
Organizations 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations',  $3,300,- 
000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  'Loan  to  the  United  Nations'." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment  No.  46,   on  page   23, 

after  line  20,  Insert : 

"Federal  prison  system 
"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Support  of 
United  States  prisoners',  $230,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
'Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  Attor- 
neys  and  Marshals'." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  47.  on  page  24, 
alter  line  14,  Insert: 

"National  Commisaion  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws 

"Salaries  and  Expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1966 
(Public  Law  89-801),  Including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  $235,000,  to  be  avail- 
able from  March  16,  1967,  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
$185,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  not  be 
available  vmUl  July  1, 1967." 

MOTION   OITERED   BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Ho\ue  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  conciir  therem 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  "$235,000"  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$200,000";  and  In  lieu  of  the 
Bimi  of  "$185,000"  named  In  said  amendment, 
Insert  "$150,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  55,  on  page  28,  line 
1,  Insert: 

"Joint  Commisaion  on  the  Coinage 
"Salaries  and  Expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-81,  approved  July  23,  1965, 
including  services  authorized  by  5  TJ.S.C. 
3109,  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  compensation  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission from  private  life  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  diem  when  actually  employed,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $400,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
'Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  the  Mint' 
1967." 

MOTION    OITKaB>   BT  MS.    MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  65  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  "$400,000"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$200,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  CODIFY  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  89-487 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill. 
HJl.  5357,  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  6  over  to 
and  Including  line  8  on  page  6  and  insert: 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  pubUc  information  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public— 


"(A)  descriptions  cf  its  central  and  field 
organization  and  the  established  places  at 
which,  the  employees  (and  in  the  case  of  a 
uniformed  service,  the  members)  from  whom, 
and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public  may 
obtain  information,  make  sutonittals  or  re- 
quests, or  obtain  decisions; 

"(B)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined,  Including  the  natiu-e  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedures available; 

"(C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forms  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
may  be  obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  the 
scope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
examinations; 

"(D)  substantive  rules  of  general  appli- 
cability adopted  as  authorized  by  law,  and 
statements  of  general  policy  or  Interpreta- 
tions of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency;  and 

"(E)  each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has  actual 
and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  a  per- 
son may  not  in  any  manner  be  required  to 
resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected  by.  a  matter 
required  to  be  pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  not  so  publlttied.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  matter  reasonably  available 
to  the  class  of  persons  affected  thereby  is 
deemed  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
when  incorporated  by  reference  therein  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register. 

•'(2)  Each  agency,  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  shall  make  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying — 

"(A)  final  opinions,  including  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions,  as  well  as  orders, 
made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases; 

"(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  pubUshed  in  the  Federal 
Register;  and 

"(C)  administrative  staff  manuals  and  in- 
structions to  staff  that  affect  a  member  of 
the  public; 

unless  the  materials  are  promptly  published 
and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To  the  extent  re- 
quired to  prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy,  an  agency  may 
delete  identifying  details  when  It  makes 
available  or  publishes  an  opinion,  statement 
of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or 
instruction.  However,  in  each  case  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  deletion  shall  be  explained 
fully  in  writing.  Each  ngency  also  shall  main- 
tain and  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  current  index  providing 
identifying  information  for  the  public  as  to 
any  matter  Issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated 
after  July  4,  1967,  and  required  by  this  para- 
graph to  be  made  available  or  pubUshed. 
A  final  order,  opinion,  statement  of  policy, 
interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or  Instruction 
that  affects  a  member  of  the  public  may  be 
relied  on,  used,  or  cited  as  precedent  by  an 
agency  against  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
only  if — 

"(1)  It  has  been  Inflexed  and  either  made 
available  or  published  as  provided  by  this 
paragraph;  or 

"(11)  the  party  has  actual  and  timely  no- 
tice of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(3)  Except  wlth^  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  agency,  on  re- 
quest for  identifiable  records  made  In  accord- 
ance with  pubUshed  rules  stating  the  time, 
place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,  shall 
make  the  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person.  On  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  agency  from  withholding  agency 


records  and  to  order  the  production  of  any 
agency  records  improperly  withheld  from  the 
complainant.  In  such  a  case  the  court  shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action. 
In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  the  order 
of  the  court,  the  district  court  may  punish 
for  contempt  the  responsible  employee,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  service,  the  re- 
sponsible member.  Except  as  to  causes  the 
court  considers  of  greater  importance,  pro- 
ceedings before  the  district  court,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph,  take  precedence 
on  the  docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  in 
every  way. 

"(4)  Each  agency  having  more  than  one 
member  shall  maintain  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  a  record  of  the  final 
votes  of  each  member  In  every  agency  pro- 
ceeding." 

Page  5.  line  9,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

Page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  all  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  sir; 
they  are.  because  they  were  put  in  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
raise  the  question.  If  the  other  body 
amended  it,  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  amendments  are  germane. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  are 
germane. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  were  no  objections. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


S.J.  Res.  26 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  ROGERS  .  Of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  26)  desig- 
nating February  of  each  year  as  "Ameri- 
can History  Month,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  has  about  three  resolutions  to 
present  to  the  House  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  any  of  these  resolu- 
tions cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
any  money  on  the  face  of  them? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  do 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  the  past  but  also  U- 
lumlnates  the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes; 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  Institutlona  and  their 
human  values  strengthens  our  ability  to 
utilize  these  institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 
creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms,  and 
recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon  this 
heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future; 

Whereas  February  1967  has  been  designated 
by  the  President  as  "American  History 
Month";  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
Eliaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication 
to  the  ideals  and  principles  we  hold  in  trust: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  of  each 
year  Is  hereby  designated  as  "American  Hls- 
tor>'  Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
In  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  lend  support  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26.  to  designate  February 
1968.  as  "American  History  Month."  This 
measure,  sponsored  by  35  Members  of  the 
other  body,  headed  by  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN,  will  serve  to  focus  broad  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  great  American 
heritage  that  is  represented  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

The  rights  and  privileges  that  we  enjoy 
in  this  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
are  frequently  taken  for  granted.  Many 
citizens  appear  not  to  appreciate  or  un- 
derstand the  struggles  that  preceded  the 
acquisition  of  our  American  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  the  study 
of  American  history  will  foster  the  moral 
and  spiritual  strength  of  our  people  and 
give  assurance  that  our  Nation  will  en- 
dure to  benefit  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  their 
leadership  in  promoting  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  the  other  patriotic  organizations 
that  supported  this  measure. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  great 
State  of  Illinois,  from  whence  Abraham 
Lincoln  emerged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  the  action  taken  today  by 
this  House  will  designate  the  month  of 
his  birth,  as  well  as  the  birth  month  of 
George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country,  as  "American  History  Month." 

AMENDMENTS    OfTEBXD   BT    ICR.    KOCERa 
or    COLORADO 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  amendments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rocebs  of 
Colorado:  On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "of  each 
year"  and  insert  ",  1968". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  "annually". 

Strike  all  "Whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Designating  February  1968  as  'Ameri- 
can History  Month'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


H.  Con.  Rxs.  204 


NATIONAL    COAL    WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  20),  to  declare  the  week  of 
June  18  "National  Coal  Week,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  20 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  Inasmuch 
as  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  called  upon  umted 
States  bituminous  coal  operators  to  organize 
an  association  to  meet  the  urgent  fuel  de- 
mands of  a  nation  at  war,  and  that  out  of 
this  national  need  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion was  created  in  1917.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begln- 
mng  June  18,  1967,  as  "National  Coal  Week", 
In  honor  of  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Coal  Association; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  invite  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  to  issue  procla- 
mations for  like  purposes,  recognizing  the 
outstanding  contribution  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  made  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  industry  it  has  served  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readhig 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ADMISSION  OP  KENTUCKY  TO 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
204).  marking  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  Kentucky  to  the  Union, 
and  ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  greeUnga 
and  felicitations  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  and 
Joins  with  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  in  commemorating  this  anni- 
versary. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shaU  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  year  1967 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  Ken- 
tucky's official  admission  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union  and  certainly  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  Kentuckians  eversrwhere 
pause  to  properly  commemorate  this 
historic  occasion.  On  the  1st  day  of 
June  1792  our  Commonwealth  proudly 
became  the  15th  State  in  the  Union  and 
from  that  day  forward  has.  with  dignity 
and  honor,  kept  her  house  in  order. 

Kentucky  is,  of  course,  many  things 
to  many  pe<9le  but  I  think  all  of  us  see 
anew  the  fabulous  vision  that  was  Dan- 
iel Boone's  when  he  first  entered  into 
the  wilderness  where  few  white  men  had 
ever  dared  to  set  foot.  Historically,  we 
instinctively  recall  our  Commonwealth 
as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  Union,  at  Hodgenville, 
and  Jefferson  Davis.  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  at  Pairview.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  a  great  many  other  outstanding 
Americans,  just  a  few  of  whom  are  Hen- 
ry Clay,  a  brilliant  legislator  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
served  for  a  number  of  years  a^  Speaker 
of  the  House;  Henry  Watterson,  one  of 
the  great  journalists  of  all  times,  who 
served  in  the  House  from  1876  to  1877 
and  Is  the  author  of  many  famous  edi- 
torials, one  of  which  Incorporated  the 
phrase  "40  years  of  shine  and  shower 
have  passed  over  the  good  gray  head  of 
the  'Old  Lady  at  the  Comer'  "  and  thus, 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  became 
affectionately  known  as  the  "Old  Lady  at 
the  Comer";  our  beloved  Alben  W. 
Barkley,  distinguished  statesman  and 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
later  Vice  President,  and  the  inimitable 
Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

It  was  within  our  Commonwealth,  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  that  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  was  inspired  to  write  the  beloved 
and  endearing  melody  known  the  world 
over  as  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  the 
immortal  words  of  which  have  kept  ever 
alive  in  the  heart  of  every  absent  son 
and  daughter  a  tender  sentiment  for 
their  old  Kentucky  home. 

Kentucky  is  the  magic  word  which 
annually  spells  out  the  Derby,  affection- 
ately styled  the  "run  for  the  roses,"  when 
thousands  upon  thousands  gather  to  wit- 
ness a  contest  of  courage,  stamina  and 
speed  among  our  thoroughbreds.  Our 
scenic  wonders.  Including  Mammoth 
Cave.  Cumberland  Gap.  and  Cmnber- 
land  Falls,  plus  our  wide  areas  of  State 
parks,  historic  shrines,  lakes,  and 
mountains  make  understandable  the  fact 
that,  for  nearly  two  centuries  our  great 
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Commonwealth  has  been  famed  around 
the  world  as  a  charmed  region,  blessed 
with  many  unusual  and  attractive 
characteristics.  Its  natural  environ- 
ments, Its  glorious  traditions,  Its  peoples 
and  Its  customs  have  been  the  cause  of 
countless  recitals.  All  Kentucklans  are 
wiiil  aware  of  our  State's  scenic  excel- 
lence, its  enviable  history.  Its  renowned 
Institutions  and  overall  fertility,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that  despite 
whatever  other  shortcomings  Kentuck- 
lans may  have,  a  lack  of  pride  and 
pardonable  boasts  for  their  homeland's 
numerous  virtues  have  never  been 
counted  among  them. 

Every  true  Kentuckian  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  his  particular  home  area  Is 
the  real  garden  spot  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  the  moimtalns,  the  blue- 
grass,  the  beargrass,  the  Pennyr'ile  or  the 
Purchase  and  he  is  only  willing  to  grant 
second  place  to  any  of  the  other  regions 
within  his  own  State. 

Traditionally,  to  most  Americans, 
Kentucky  means  bluegrass,  fast  horses, 
beautiful  women,  and  bourbon  whisky. 
No  Kentuckian  would  ever  deny  his 
pride  in  these  assets  but  in  addition,  our 
Commonwealth  is  today  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  industrial  empire  and  a  tourist 
mecca.  Our  energies  are  directed  toward 
not  only  maintaining  this  type  of  de- 
velopment, but  to  expand  it  still  further 
and.  thus  translate  into  reality  the  In- 
dian's word  for  Kentucky — "land  of 
tomorrow." 

Kentucky's  55th  Governor  is  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  T.  Breathitt.  He  is  a  true 
Kentuckian  and  has  established  an  out- 
standing record. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  be  the  author  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204  which  provides  for  the 
extension  of  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  following 
poem  by  that  beloved  Lexlngtonian, 
James  H.  Mulligan,  tells  you,  in  his 
imlque  and  colorful  style,  a  great  many 
things  about  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky : 

The  moonlight  falls  the  softest  In  Kentucky; 

Tlie  summer  days  come  ofteet  In  Kentucky; 

Friendship  Is  the  strongest, 

Love's  light  glows  the  longest, 

Tet,  wrong  Is  always  wrongest  In  Kentucky. 

Life's  burdens  bear  the  lightest  In  Kentucky; 
The    home     fires    burn     the     brightest    In 

Kentucky; 
While  players  are  the  keenest. 
Cards  come  out  the  meanest, 
The  pocket  empties  cleanest  In  Kentucky. 

The  Btin  shines  ever  brightest.  In  Kentucky; 

The  breezes  whisper  lightest  In  Kentucky; 

Plain  girls  are  the  fewest, 

Their  little  hearts  are  truest. 

Maiden's  eyes  are  the  bluest  In  Kentucky. 

Orators  are  the  gr&ndeart  In  Kentucky; 

Officials  are  the  blandest  In  Kentucky; 

Boys  are  all  the  fllest. 

Danger  ever  highest. 

Taxes  are  the  highest  In  Kentucky. 

The  bluegrass  waves  the  bluest  In  Kentucky; 

Tet  bluebloods  are  the  fewest  In  Kentucky; 

Moonshine  Is  the  clearest; 

By  no  means  the  dearest. 

And,  yet  It  acta  the  queerest  In  Kentucky. 


The  dovenotee  are  the  saddest  in  Kentucky; 
The    streams    dance    on    the    gladdest    In 

Kentucky; 
Hip  pockets  are  the  thickest  In  Kentucky, 
Pistol  hands  are  the  slickest, 
The  cylinder  turns  quickest  in  Kentucky. 

The  song  birds  are  the  sweetest  in  Kentucky; 

The  thoroughbreds  are  fleetest  In  Kentucky; 

The  mountains  tower  proudest, 

Thunder  peals  the  loudest. 

The  landscape  Is  the  grandest. 

And  politics  the  damnedest,  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  BY 
MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY,  MAY  27, 
1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMilla:*],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  until  midnight  Satur- 
day, May  27,  1967,  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAG  DAY— AUTHORITY  FOR 

SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
ON  JUNE  14,  1967 

Mr.  AIiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14 
will  mark  the  190th  anniversary  of  Flag 
Day.  On  Saturday,  June  14,  1777,  the 
Continental  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion providing: 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white: 
That  the  Union  be  tblrteen  stars,  white  In  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

During  the  ensuing  189  years,  that  blue 
field  has  been  buttressed  by  37  additional 
stars  and  the  American  flag  has  truly 
become  the  symbol  of  liberty. 

During  the  v.ar-torn  year  of  1917, 
President  Wilson  issued  the  first  Presi- 
dential proclamation  calling  upon  the 
entire  Nation  to  hold  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  June  14  to  honor  our  flag.  For 
many  years  our  now  deceased  colleague, 
Louis  C.  Rabaut,  provided  the  inspiration 
and  impetus  for  Flag  Day  ceremonies  in 
this  Chamber. 

In  these  troubled  days,  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  this  House,  on  June  14, 
should  again  give  honor  to  our  stars  and 
stripes  and  to  the  principles  our  flag  rep- 
resents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k  unanimous  consent 


that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1967,  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  commemorating 
Flag  Day  in  such  manner  as  the  Speaker 
may  deem  appropriate  and  proper. 

Mr.  wnfDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  think 
it  Is  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  suggest 
to  the  leadership  that  a  very  appropriate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  that 
day  m^ight  be  the  passage  of  one  of  the 
an tlflag- desecration  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion,  and  I  suggest  that  he 
take  it  up  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state 
for  the  Information  of  the  Members  ol 
the  House  that  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  the 
Chair  has  informally  designated  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  constitute  a  commit- 
tee to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  appropriate  exercises  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
just  adopted: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks!  ,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols],  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Roudebush],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10196)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  L.mrbI, 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THE  coMMrrm  or  thz  wmole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  10196,  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Tyield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  approach  you  and 
this  committee  today,  as  you  can  well 
Imagine,  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  indeed, 
because  standing  here  for  many  years — 
my  mind's  eye  sees  him  now,  as  does 
yours — our  late  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Pogarty,  presented  this  bill. 

Not  only  was  he  my  colleague,  but  as 
many  of  you  older  Members  know,  he 
was  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends. 
If  you  would  doubt  that,  recall  our  many 
trips  to  Ireland  together — the  last  one 
as  recently  as  last  year.  As  my  grand- 
father. God  rest  his  soul,  would  say. 
There's  only  a  few  of  us  left." 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  bill  there  is  a 
provision  for  a  memorial  to  John  Fo- 
garty.  That  proposal  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird].  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  shall  defer  to  him,  when 
he  speaks,  to  have  him  outline  to  you  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  that  memorial 
to  our  late  and  beloved  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

So  you  can  imagine  how  I  felt  when, 
on  the  morning  that  we  convened  this 
session,  just  a  few  hours  before  noon,  like 
you.  I  received  the  shocking  and  tragic 
news  of  his  sudden  death. 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  looking  down  on 
us  today — and  especially  on  me — with 
some  trepidation.  But  I  am  pleased  to 
believe  also  with  some  encouragement. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  this  clear.  I 
have  only  served  on  this  subcommittee 
for  2  years.  My  job,  as  most  of  you  know, 
has  been  defense.  But  5  years  ago  I  had  a 
most  serious  and  almost  fatal  operation. 
It  was  because  of  your  prayers  and  good 
wishes  and  with  the  help  of  God  that  I 
am  here.  So  I  acquired  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent outlook  upon  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  that  whole  spectrum 
of  our  world.  I  also  learned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, never  to  turn  your  back  on  a 
nurse — do  not  do  that.  Why,  toward  the 
end  of  my  stay  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
very  long,  the  minute  a  nurse  would  walk 
In  that  room,  I  would  automatically  turn 
over — and  you  talk  about  a  dart  game — 
they  could  aim  at  me  from  15  feet  away 
and  never  miss. 

You  remember  me  as  a  man  maybe  50 
to  60  pounds  heavier  than  I  am  today. 
That  is  quite  a  waistline,  but  do  not  get 
it  the  way  I  got  it.  That  is  the  wrong 
way.  All  my  life  I  went  around  as  an 
athlete,  bragging  when  I  heard  that  one 
of  my  friends  or  one  of  my  relatives  or 
somebody  was  ill.  I  would  look  down  my 
nose  and  sneeringly  say,  "Why,  I  have 
never  been  to  see  a  doctor  in  my  life." 
Now  that  is  the  language  of  an  utter 
fool — an  utter  fool.  If  I  would  leave  this 
floor  at  this  minute,  I  hope  that  if  you 
would  do  nothing  else  because  of  what 
I  say.  It  would  be  my  fervent  hope  and 


prayer  that  every  one  of  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Memiaers  of  the  Committee, 
that  once  a  year,  without  fail,  you  have 
a  physical  examination  starting  tomor- 
row. And  go  back  every  year.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  to  have  a  blood  test  and  a 
thermometer  placed  in  your  mouth  in 
a  doctor's  office.  I  mean  have  a  real 
thorough,  once-a-year,  complete  physi- 
cal checkup,  and  do  not  be  the  fool  that 
I  was,  saying  that  you  never  went  to  a 
doctor.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  out  of  your 
mind 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  we  bring  to 
you  today  is  the  culmination  ol  4  months 
of  steady,  concentrated  work  on  the  part 
of  eight  members  of  this  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  great  parent  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MahomI.  He  has  given  me  great  help 
and  great  advice  during  these  months. 
I  have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  it  is  like 
working  in  a  bank:  somebody  has  to  die 
before  you  move  up  one  slot.  Let  me 
show  you  what  I  mean,  at  least  the 
younger  men,  for  the  older  men  have 
heard  me  say  this  before.  But  for  you 
younger  fellows,  I  have  been  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  since  the  Depart- 
ment was  organized,  and  I  am  low  man 
on  the  Democratic  side  after  22  years  of 
service.  Of  course,  my  position  today  on 
the  Labor-Hesdth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subconunittee  was  the  result  of  an 
extraordinary  election  reaction  and  the 
death  of  my  friend.  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  minor  miracle. 

I  think  of  the  language  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Andrews],  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  and  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Subcommittee,  and  who 
has  sat  next  to  me  on  Defense  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  here  24  years.  He 
said,  "Flood,  it  is  going  to  be  awfully  dif- 
ferent when  you  are  chairman.  You 
know,  when  you  are  Just  sitting  on  that 
subconunittee  you  can  come  and  go 
when  you  feel  like  it.  or  do  not  come  and 
go  at  all.  But  the  chairman  is  there 
every  minute,  every  hour,  day  and 
night." 

And  Mr.  Andrews  said  that  it  re- 
minded him  of  that  ad  of  a  well-known 
bus  company,  something  about,  "Bla,  bla, 
bla,  but  leave  the  driving  to  us." 

Well,  when  you  are  chairman,  you  are 
the  driver,  and  that  Is  the  way  It  is. 
And  I  would  never  have  believed  it.  We 
heard  329  Government  witnesses.  You 
lawyers  who  try  lawsuits,  what  about 
that?  Three  hundred  twenty-nine  Gov- 
ernment witnesses,  and  1 1 8  Congressmen 
and  interested  individuals  from  outside 
the  Government. 

Note  this:  The  record  of  our  hearings 
is  in  six  volumes  containing  over  5.000 
pages.  Look  at  them  on  that  desk  in 
front  of  me.  So  we  were  not  playing 
games. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  this  statement. 
There  is  one  member  of  this  committee 
who  has  forgotten  more  about  this  bill 
than  I  will  ever  know.  He  has  sat  on  the 
committee  for  many  years.  That  is  the 
distinguished  Republican,  the  ranking 


mi^iority  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird].  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his 
friends  that  there  are  more  cows  in  his 
district  than  there  are  people.  I  know 
he  sent  me  a  package  of  very  good  cheese 
from  Wisconsin.  It  is  all  used  up.  I  could 
use  some  more. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  he  thinks 
about  cows,  but  I  know  what  he  thinks 
about  people.  He  has  a  great  heart,  filled 
with  compassion  and  understanding 
about  what  this  bill  does  for  people.  He 
has  held  my  hand  through  4  difficult 
months,  and  without  him  there  could  not 
have  been  as  good  a  bill  or  report.  I  am 
convinced  of  that.  So  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  massive  volume  of  infor- 
mation I  have  referred  to  concendng  the 
Items  in  this  bill  was  sufficient  to  form 
a  good  basis  for  making  very  sound  deci- 
sions. Whether  om*  decisions  are  wise  or 
not  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  mine  and  other  Members  may  have 
theirs.  That  Is  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  every  ap- 
propriation bill  of  this  size  and  of  this 
magnitude,  there  is  no  member  of  this 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee  who 
is  satisfied  with  everything  in  it.  But  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee  was  imani- 
mous.  I  was  going  to  say  "absolutely 
unanimous,"  but  that  would  shock  the 
purists — but  it  was  absolutely  unani- 
mous, and  that  was  no  mean  trick  with 
this  bill.  I  believe  the  Members  know 
what  I  mean. 

Now,  many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  budget  requests,  but  I  assure  the 
committee  today  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
responsible  performance  than  these  men 
gave.  I  am  not  going  to  name  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  because  they 
do  not  want  me  to.  I  am  not  going  to 
praise  this  tremendous  clerk  by  name, 
because  he  asked  me  not  to.  These  are 
hard-working  people. 

This  is  an  appropriations  bill,  and 
I  have  not  yet  talked  much  about  money. 
In  total,  this  bill — now  listen  to  this — is 
$185,115,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. Did  any  Member  ever  think  we 
would  live  long  enough  to  see  that  done 
with  this  bill,  with  me  as  chairman?  I 
did  not.  But  the  circumstances  are 
such — and  I  will  not  recite  them  because 
they  are  known  to  you  all — that  they  al- 
most dictated  this  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  feel  bitter 
about  this,  the  amount  carried  to  the 
bill  is  $142,522,000  above  the  total  ap- 
propriated for  these  extraordinarily  im- 
portant programs  in  1967.  There  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  to  this  country 
who  is  not  touched  every  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  this  bill.  Not  one. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill 
gives  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
phony  cuts  to  the  budget. ,  We  could 
have  made  phony  cuts  here  that  would 
make  us  look,  on  the  surface,  like  the 
greatest  economizers  of  the  current  gen- 
eration. We  decided  we  would  not  do  it. 
and  we  did  not  do  it.  Over  $5.5  billion 
contained  in  the  various  requests  are  ap- 
propriations required  by  basic  legisla- 
tion, for  which  the  funding  level  is  com- 
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pletely  beyond  any  administrative  con- 
trol. These  budget  requests  are  nothing 
but  simple  mathematical  estimates 
made  by  experts  In  their  respective  areas 
as  to  what  the  basic  legislation  will 
require. 

These  programs  include  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance,  what  we  call 
In  Pennsylvania  the  DPA.  They  Include 
grants  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  for 
payments  to  the  social  security  trust 
fxmds,  for  unemployment  compensation, 
and  so  forth.  These  are  your  laws.  That 
Is  the  way  you  want  It.  That  is  the  way 
it  is. 

Let  me  add  this:  It  Is  our  experience 
that  the  estimates  in  the  budget  for  all 
of  this  type  of  progrram — believe  it  or 
not — more  often  are  lower  than  higher 
than  the  actual  requirement  turns  out 
to  be.  That  would  never  happen  In  the 
Department  of  Defense — ale-yle-yie — 
but  it  does  here  with  these  people. 

The  committee  could  easily  cut  $500 
million  from  these  programs,  Just  by 
sasrlng,  "We  estimate  the  requirements 
will  be  that  much  less,"  Just  by  throwing 
It  up  and  letting  it  come  down,  "Let  us 
make  it  $600  million,"  or  "Let  us  make  it 
$500  million."  Such  a  cut  would  be  ab- 
solutely phony,  because  you  and  I  know 
any  such  phony  cut  like  that  would 
have  to  be  restored  sooner  or  later  in  a 
deficiency  appropriation  bill.  Well,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  that  way.  The 
committee  is  not  recommending  a  cut 
of  one  dollar  in  any  of  the  type  of  pro- 
grams that  I  have  Just  mentioned  to  you, 
that  you  made  law — not  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  the  committee  could 
very  well  also  have  been  tempted  to  dis- 
allow, by  afiOrmatlve  action,  all  requests 
lacking  authorization  at  this  time,  and 
taking  credit  for  them  all  as  reductions  in 
the  name  of  economy,  and  I  could  come 
down  here  and  say,  "What  a  great  little 
boy  am  I."  That  would  be  phony.  It  would 
be  a  fraud,  in  our  Judgment.  We  did  not 
do  it. 

There  were  many  requests  In  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  budget 
for  programs  that  are  now  in  operation 
for  which  legislation  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  which 
authorization  has  not  as  of  this  day  been 
extended. 

These  are  listed  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
port. I  know  you  are  up  to  your  ears  In 
all  kinds  of  mall  and  other  reading,  but 
because  of  what  this  means  to  you  and 
your  family  and  friends  and  constituents, 
I  wish  you  would  read  this  thing.  If  you 
do  not  read  It,  take  it  home  and  have  your 
wife  read  it. 

On  page  3  we  Ust  aH  of  these  that  we 
could  have  disallowed.  They  are  not  au- 
thorized. Instead  of  disallowing  these 
amounts,  we  simply  set  them  aside.  We 
deferred  action  on  them.  The  result  is 
they  do  not  show  up  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  but,  also  they  are  not  shown  in 
the  report  as  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  these  things 
just  to  make  this  clear — and  this  is  repe- 
tition for  the  purpose  of  emphasis — to 
make  this  fact  clear:  I  told  you  that  we 
reduced  this  budget  $185  million,  and, 
Mr.  Chairmtn.  these  are  authentic,  these 
are  real  reductions. 


Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  summary 
remarks  I  should  mention  the  fact — and 
listen  to  this — not  one  single  appropria- 
tion, not  one  item,  is  for  more  than  was 
requested  in  the  budget.  We  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  budget  in  any  one  Instance  on 
over  100  items.  Now.  I  thought  I  would 
get  a  rising  ovation  on  that.  In  this  bill? 
Well,  maybe  the  right  fellows  are  not 
here. 

Let  me  tell  you  also  we  were  practlcaUy 
implored — now  implored  is  a  nice  word — 
we  were  practically  implored  by  mail,  by 
phone,  in  the  hallways.  In  the  formal 
hearings,  to  increase  this  bill  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  These  pleas  came 
from  people  who  were  interested  in  medi- 
cal research,  in  training  programs,  in 
educational  improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped, elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs,  schools  in  the  federally 
Impacted  areas,  libraries,  and  many 
others.  If  you  see  anybody  going  around 
here  looking  a  little  crippled  for  the  next 
few  days,  those  are  members  of  my  sub- 
committee. Talk  about  getting  your  arm 
twisted.  I  thought  organized  labor  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  were  tough 
lobbyists.  They  are  boys,  amateurs. 

Let  me  add  this:  Without  exception 
these  people  who  are  after  us  are  some 
of  the  finest  people  in  this  country.  They 
are  motivated,  dedicated,  with  no  axes  to 
grind,  and  In  most  cases  there  is  nothing 
in  it  for  them  personally,  but  they  just 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing.  You  know 
the  causes.  These  were  not  fakers  but  are 
the  finest  kind  of  people  who  believe  in 
their  hearts  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
We  just  could  not  do  it,  though.  There 
just  is  not  that  much  money.  "Oh,"  they 
would  say,  "we  know  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  know  money  is  short."  They 
all  made  this  speech,  and  I  would  sit 
there  waiting  for  that  "but."  And  I  al- 
ways got  it.  They  would  say,  "But  our 
program  is  different.  We  must  have  pri- 
ority." So  this  has  been  a  tough  4 
months  for  the  men  on  this  subcommit- 
tee. It  Is  hard  to  say  no  to  these  pleas. 

And,  now,  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  I  make  a  plea  to  you — I  now  am 
a  special  pleader  in  this  matter  for  my 
subcommittee.  I  make  the  plea,  that  in 
view  of  this  extraordinary  performance 
by  the  men  of  this  committee  that  you 
stand  behind  us  on  this  bill  today.  We 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  stand 
behind  us,  and  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caution  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  if  you 
break  the  line  on  this  bill  for  one  item, 
then  the  lid  can  go  off.  You  break  this 
line  for  one  item  and  this  thing  can  go 
right  through  the  dome.  I  have  seen  it 
happen.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
people  are  sitting  around  with  amend- 
ments for  some  program  in  your  pocket — 
I  will  bet  that  there  are  a  hundred — but 
keep  them  there;  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Indeed,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distingiilshed  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PYood] 


seeks  oiu-  support  in  maintaining  the  bill 
as  It  is.  I  would  hope  that  we  might  have 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  when  the  gentleman  goes 
to  the  other  body — sometimes  called  the 
"upping  body,"  that  the  gentleman  will 
give  us  assurance  that  the  spending  for 
these  agencies  will  not  be  ballooned  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
that  we  have  just  had  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  It  was  ballooned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $156  million  above  the 
House  bill,  as  I  remember  the  figures— 
and  I  hope  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  give  us  assurance  that 
the  bottom  is  not  going  to  fall  out  over 
in  the  other  body,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  cannot  give  him  that 
assurance,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  why.  The  situation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  changed  con- 
siderably, and  the  situation  in  the  other 
body,  if  the  gentleman  luiows  what  I 
mean,  has  not  changed  very  much.  We 
are  headed  for  trouble  the  minute  we 
leave  this  hall,  and  please  do  not  forget  it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
of  this  fact:  When  these  men  on  this 
sutwommlttee  say  they  will  stand  up, 
mister,  they  will  stand  up.  If  we  go  down 
in  defeat  on  some  items  it  will  be  with 
flags  flying,  if  that  makes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  feel  any  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  such  a  statement  does 
not  ease  my  fear. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that.  Nor  will  it  ease  my  fear  either. 

Let  us  go  on  to  some  of  the  specifics 
concerning  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  appropriation  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  for  the  manix>wer  development 
and  training  program.  This  is  by  a  long 
shot  the  largest  program  in  that  Depart- 
ment, insofar  as  the  disbursement  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  is  concerned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  accounts  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  Department's 
request  for  general  funds.  You  will 
notice  the  committee  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  $6,857,000  from  the  budget 
request.  Most  of  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  reduction  of  a  little  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion from  the  amount  requested  for  the 
expansion  of  services  by  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies.  Do  not  let 
this  worry  you.  I  am  as  much  concerned 
about  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
you  are  the  great  State  of  Iowa  or  the 
great  State  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  wish  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  misunder- 
stand this  action.  This  cut  Is  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  the  increase  requested 
in  this  area.  But,  listen  to  this — this  is 
what  your  mail  Is  on — there  is  no  cut  at 
all,  not  a  dime,  in  the  $347  million  re- 
quested for  training  and  allowance  pay- 
ments. 

This  I  am  Interested  in,  too.  We  have 
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to  retrain  miners.  You  try  and  retrain 
55-year-old  men.  And  you  have  to  pay 
them  an  allowance  while  you  are  train- 
ing them.  So  I  am  just  as  worried  about 
that  as  anybody.  So  you  tell  them  not  a 
dime  cut,  they  are  all  right. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  asked 
for  a  rather  substantial  increase  to  ex- 
pand their  statistical  service.  Of  course, 
there  is  al}solutely  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  statistics.  But  we  were  not 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  much  of 
this  now,  this  year.  And  you  Icnow  why. 
We  did  approve  two,  and  both  of  these 
requests  had  to  do  with  the  consumer 
price  Index.  This  is  important  to  you 
and  to  your  businessmen  back  home,  to 
your  chambers  of  commerce  and  to  your 
merchants'  associations,  your  labor 
unions — practically  everyone.  The  con- 
sumer price  index  increase  we  went 
along  with,  because  why?  We  want  to 
improve  not  so  much  the  quantity  of 
the  statistics  as  their  quality.  We  are 
looking  to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
statistics. 

Now,  I  think  those  being  the  two 
major  items,  that  we  should  go  to  HEW. 

The  first  item,  and  a  very  Important 
one.  is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. While  the  requested  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million  Is  rather  large 
for  a  salaries  and  expenses  item,  the 
activities  of  this  agency  are,  lltersdly, 
vital  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  Nation.  The  committee  made  a  mod- 
est reduction  of  $524,000  and  directed 
in  the  report  that  none  of  this  reduction 
be  applied  to  the  most  important  work 
of  approving  new  drug  applications  and 
evaluation  of  efiBcacy  of  drugs,  nor  to 
the  new  drug  abuse  control  program. 

Let  us  talk  about  education.  The  total 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Education — and 
I  never  saw  numt)ers  like  this  except  on 
the  side  of  a  box  car  or  a  mine  car  until 
I  came  to  Congress  and  went  on  this 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Wait  until 
you  hear  this.  Office  of  Education,  total, 
S3.9  billion.  Three  billion,  nine  hundred 
million  dollars.  Diuing  the  war  we  had 
a  meeting  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
a  very  secret  meeting  with  Admiral  King 
and  General  Marshall.  And  we  all  re- 
member Admiral  King,  a  great  admiral, 
but  he  had  a  face  like  a  Basset  hound 
dog.  No  humor.  He  was  maldng  this  re- 
port for  the  Navy.  And  he  spoke  about 
a  billion  dollars.  They  had  a  picture  of 
the  Washington  Monument  and  were 
stacking  up  a  billion  dollars  to  show  you 
how  much  a  billion  dollars  is.  Somebody 
asked  him  "Admiral,  what  is  a  billion 
dollars?"  And  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
without  batting  an  eye,  he  said.  "I  do 
not  know,  Senator,  but  it  is  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  money." 

Now,  coming  from  King,  that  is  some- 
thing. Of  course  It  is.  And  this  is  $3.9 
billion. 

In  our  report  we  set  forth  in  detail — 
and  whatever  you  are  interested  in,  it  is 
in  that  report — there  is  no  intelligence 
gap  here,  and  there  are  no  secrets  here. 
It  Is  in  the  report.  Pick  it  up.  It  is  in 
English.  Read  it.  There  are  no  secrets.  It 
is  there  in  detail. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this,  because  you 
are  interested  in  these  things,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reduction  in  title  I  of  the 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Now.  remember  that,  because  that  is 
what  they  are  complaining  about.  When 
you  go  home  this  weekend,  you  can  tell 
them  there  is  no  reduction,  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorized  portion  of  the 
request,  $1,191  billion,  is  in  the  bill.  So 
you  can  go  home  and  be  safe.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $137  million  over  what  you 
appropriated  for  1967. 

Second,  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
request  for  vocational  education.  That  is 
a  great  thing  in  many  of  your  areas.  No. 
sir;  there  is  no  reduction  in  vocational 
education. 

There  is  no  reduction  in  library  serv- 
ices, and  no  reduction  in  funds  for  li- 
brary construction.  Remember  that.  You 
got  mail  on  that. 

There  is  no  reduction  in  funds  re- 
quested for  educational  improvement 
for  the  handicapped.  And  you  all  have 
very  active  civic  leaders  and  organlza- 
tioris  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  handicapped.  And  you  are  hearing 
from  them  from  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  no  reduction  In  that  item. 

And  finally  this.  You  got  a  lot  of  mail 
on  this.  There  is  no  reduction  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Why,  after  this  report  you  are  going  to 
have  the  best  weekend  that  you  ever  had 
back  home. 

Now,  going  on  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  we  made 
some  reductions  in  research  and  train- 
ing and  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood!  and  his  subcommit- 
tee, for  retaining  the  amounts  requested 
for  the  programs  provided  for  in  title 
I  of  the  education  bill.  I  am  disappointed 
that  title  III  has  been  reduced  $30  mil- 
lion. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  helped 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  to 
carry  out  its  total  commitment  to  edu- 
cation in  America.  If  President  Johnson 
had  not  done  anytlxing  else  during  his 
administration,  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  marshal  his  forces  and  persuade 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  as  well 
as  Congress  to  make  good  on  our  Na- 
tion's total  commitment  to  education, 
would  constitute  a  living  memorial  to 
President  Johnson  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  behalf  of  the  young  people 
of  America. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Dziekuje,  nie  ma  zaco. 
Thank  you.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  this  fel- 
low. I  trained  him.  Many  years  ago  we 
had  a  special  House  committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre— the  massacre  of  5.000  Polish  re- 
serve officers  by  the  Russians,  by  the 
Communists. 

I  took  the  committee  to  Europe  and 
we  were  there  for  a  month  conducting 
hearings  from  Berlin  down  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  I  needed  an  interpreter.  In  the 
district  from  which  I  come  you  have 
to  talk  Polish  in  self-defense,  but  I  am 
not  that  good.  This  young  man  came 


to  our  committee  as  our  chief  investiga- 
tor, and  he  was  absolutely  brilliant.  He 
worked  20  hours  a  day  and,  by  golly,  a 
couple  of  years  later  I  walked  in  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  he  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 
That  Is  a  good  story.  I  like  It. 

This  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  gone  great,  and  it  vrtll  get 
greater.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of 
statistics.  I  have  become  enamored  with 
statistics.  The  154,000  persons  rehabili- 
tated, under  the  basic  program,  in  1966 
marks  a  new  high  in  achievement.  The 
rate  of  rehabilitations  to  the  general 
population  rose  from  70  persons  rehabili- 
tated per  100,000  people  in  the  United 
States  in  1965  to  78  per  100,000  in  1966, 
just  under  the  basic  support  program. 
Another  2,100  disabled  persons  who  were 
not  clients  of  the  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  were  rehabilitated  as  a  result 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion sponsored  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  this  progress  is  continuing  during 
1967  and,  under  this  budget  will  progress 
stUl  further  in  1968.  While  the  entire 
cost  of  the  program  can  easily  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  himian  values  alone, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  it  can  be  mathe- 
matically proven  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits deriving  from  the  reduction  in  such 
expenses  as  public  assistance  and  other 
costs  of  dependency,  on  the  one  hand, 
8ind  increases  in  taxes  paid  by  these  per- 
sons on  the  other,  are  several  times  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

The  Public  Health  Service  includes 
many,  many  very  important  programs. 
We  reviewed  these  sections  carefully, 
and  I  mean  carefully.  And  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare they  had  heard  about  my  reputa- 
tion in  the  subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  knew  it  is 
said  that  I  eat  at  least  one  admiral  and 
one  general  with  my  ham  and  eggs  every 
morning.  Colonels — they  are  for  dessert, 
dozens  of  them. 

So  these  fellows  got  a  going  over,  be- 
lieve me.  It  will  not  hurt  them  a  bit. 
They  are  really  great  people.  The  hear- 
ings record  on  public  health  items  totals 
over  1,700  pages.  It  was  very  difficiilt  but 
we  made  selected  reductions  that  total 
$36,728,000.  or  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  request  of  $2,705,702,000. 

The  people  in  the  gallery  who  come 
here  every  day  until  we  adjourn  will 
never  hear  a  bill  discussed  that  means 
as,  much  to  them  as  this  one.  They  are 
all  interested  In  public  health  and  in 
health  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  has  consumed  45  mta- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

I  regret  that  the  table  at  the  back  of 
the  report  is  rather  confusing  this  year 
due  to  a  reorganization  of  activities  in 
the  Service.  The  committee's  first  im- 
pression of  this  reorganization  was  that 
it  presented  undue  and  unnecessary  com- 
plications. However,  after  detailed  study 
and  hearings,  the  committee  is  convinced 
that,  after  the  trtmsltlon  period,  the 
budget  will  present  a  much  clearer  pic- 
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ture  of  the  level  of  funding  for  both  broad 
fiinctlons  and  specific  activities  than  It 
has  In  the  past.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
committee's  report  we  have  attemped  to 
set  forth  siifflcient  detail  to  give  a  mean- 
ingful comparison  of  the  bill  and  budget 
with  the  appropriation  for  1967. 

There  is  so  Uttle  question  in  most 
people's  minds  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  programs  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  budget  such  as  health 
manpower  education  and  utilization, 
hospital  construction,  control  of  venereal 
disease,  control  of  tuberculosis,  construc- 
tion of  health  educational  facilities,  air 
pollution  control,  and  many  others;  but 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years,  in  fact,  going 
back  to  the  days  when  F^ank  Keefe,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, there  has  been  no  part  of  this 
bUl  that  attracted  as  much  Interest  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
1968  budget  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  for  other  than  construction, 
is  $1,152,750,000,  or  an  increase  of  only 
about  8  percent.  The  committee  is  well 
aware  that  there  are  many  desirable  and 
worthwhile  research  activities  which 
cannot  be  supported  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  budget.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  funds 
provided  will  not  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  the  current  programs  and  that  a 
necessary  temporary  restraint  on  the 
selective  growth  of  these  programs  will 
not  seriously  impede  the  steady  advance 
of  biomedical  research. 

Within  the  total  amount,  it  appeared 
to  the  committee  that  a  good  balance 
and  a  good  priority  rating  among  activi- 
ties had  been  achieved  in  the  budget. 
The  committee  has  therefore  made  no 
change  in  either  the  total  amount  or  the 
distribution  of  this  amoimt  requested  for 
any  one  of  the  institutes  except  to  ear- 
mark $2  million  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  to  be  used  for  re- 
search on  cystic  fibrosis.  The  ccHnmittee 
was  encouraged  to  hear  that  some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  research  on  cystic 
fibrosis  and  believes  that  greater  effort 
should  be  made  to  accelerate  this  re- 
search. Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  very  serious 
disease  which  affects  one  child  in  every 
thousand  live  births.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  30,000  victims  of  this  disease 
and  that  between  fowr  and  five  thousand 
new  cases  occur  each  year. 

Because  no  single  area  of  this  vast 
appropriation  touches  so  many  Uves  as 
the  health  research  aspect  of  it,  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  appropriations  recommended  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  for 
the  John  E.  Pogarty  International  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences,  to  be  established  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, at  the  time  of  the  eulogies 
for  our  late  colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided fimds  to  plan  a  lasting  memorial 
to  a  man  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  worked  tirelessly  for  a 
healthier  America  in  a  healthier  world. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 


heavy  responsibility  for  following  in  John 
Pogarty's  steps  and  Conducting  the  hear- 
ings on  the  NIH  programs  and  for  re- 
viewing the  swift  progress  being  made  In 
medical  research  in  these  changing 
years.  It  was  a  heartening  experience 
and  I  wish  I  could  stiare  it  with  each  of 
you. 

Some  who  are  not  so  wise  as  they  are 
vocal  are  always  asking  when  we  will 
have  "the  answer  to  cancer."  Well,  one 
form  of  cancer — choriocarcinoma — can 
be  cured,  and,  when  testing  and  treat- 
ment centers  are  set  up  in  suflacient 
niunbers,  it  should  be  wiped  out  in  this 
country.  Another  form  of  cancer,  uterine 
cancer,  could  be  practically  eliminated 
if  women  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
"pap"  tests  regularly  and  if  the  necessary 
technical  and  medical  manpower  for  na- 
tionwide testing  could  be  provided.  And, 
while  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  a  cure 
for  leukemia,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed that  in  another  5  years  investi- 
gators hope  to  be  able  to  speak  confident- 
ly of  cures  in  both  acute  and  chronic 
leukemia. 

In  the  development  of  artificial  kid- 
neys, in  which  the  committee  has  long 
had  a  great  interest,  lives  are  being  saved 
while  devices  are  being  improved.  A  com- 
pact, economical  and  more  eCacient  ar- 
tificial kidney  has  been  developed,  thus 
increasing  the  handling  capacity  of  ar- 
tificial kidney  treatment  centers  and  sav- 
ing more  patients. 

In  the  area  of  development  of  what  is 
loosely  called  "the  artificial  heart," 
everyone  has  heard  of  the  first  chnlcal 
successes  of  the  DeBakey  artiflcial- 
heart-bypass  device.  Similar  successes  by 
Dr.  Kantrowitz  have  received  public  at- 
tention and  his  new  mechanical  auxil- 
iary ventricle  is  now  ready  for  clinical 
evaluation.  Incidentally,  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is  that  the  work  of  these  dis- 
tinguished scientists  has  been  in  large 
measure  supported  by  NIH  with  funds 
appropriated  by  previous  Congresses. 
The  lifesaving  potential  of  these  devices 
remains  to  be  evaluated  but  is  believed 
to  be  great. 

In  dental  research,  the  committee  was 
informed  of  the  successful  implantation 
of  plastic  teeth  in  baboons.  So  promis- 
ing is  this  research  that  clinical  trials 
of  this  method  of  tooth  replacement  in 
human  patients  is  now  justified.  So  rapid 
is  the  pace  of  progress  in  medical  re- 
search that  history's  first  real  advance 
over  dentures  is  obscured  from  public 
view  by  the  more  dramatic  things  we 
hear  about,  yet  it  has  the  potential  for 
revolutionizing  the  practice  of  prosthetic 
dentistry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  good  year  for 
health  research.  You  may  recall  that  this 
committee  reported  last  year  that  a  re- 
search team  at  NIH  had  developed  an 
experimental  vaccine  for  German 
measles.  During  this  past  year  studies 
and  clinical  trials  with  the  experimental 
strain  confirmed  that  it  produces  im- 
munizing infections  in  recipients  with- 
out danger  of  communicating  the  infec- 
tion. Prom  the  testimony  we  heard,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  vac- 
chie  will  be  perfected  within  the  very 
near  future  so  that  it  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  general  use.  At  the  same  time, 


the  same  research  team  developed  a 
rapid,  sensitive  and  reliable  diagnostic 
test  for  the  individual's  resistance  to 
and  immunity  from  German  measles. 
The  test,  inexpensive  and  easy  to  per- 
form, is  expected  to  become  routinely 
available  in  hospitals  and  health  de- 
partments. 

But  to  present  a  balanced  picture,  it  Is 
necessary  at  this  point  to  recall  that  the 
areas  of  ignorance  remain  more  exten- 
sive than  our  areas  of  knowledge.  For 
example,  in  the  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders,  for  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
multiple  sclerosis.  Parkinsonism,  muscu- 
lar dystrophy,  blindness,  and  others,  the 
ultimate  solution  must  be  prevention. 
The  continuing  need  for  new  knowledge 
concerning  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems demands  continuing  support.  This 
support  is  expensive  and  escalating. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  not 
fail  to  mention  that  the  substantial 
amounts  requested  for  the  two  newest 
NIH  programs  were  reduced  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  these,  regional  medical 
programs,  represents  a  new  and  Innova- 
tive effort  to  make  the  best  practices  of 
modem  medicine  more  readily  available 
to  the  American  people  wherever  they 
live..  Thp  goal  is  to  link  medical  re- 
search, medical  education,  and  medical 
practice  and  service  in  a  voluntary  part- 
nership for  speeding  up  the  transfer  of 
advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
from  the  research  centers  of  the  Nation 
to  local  practicing  physicians.  The  com- 
mittee is  concerned  over  the  proper  local 
involvement  represented  here,  and  has 
expressed  its  intention  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  this  vexing  and  difficult  matter 
because  it  believes  local  representation 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 

The  appropriation  for  the  regional 
medical  programs  has  been  reduced  from 
the  $64.3  million  requested  to  $54.3  mil- 
lion. However,  under  the  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  program  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $21  million  will  be  carried  for- 
ward from  fiscal  year  1967.  The  program 
will  thus  have  a  total  of  $75.3  million 
available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  compares  with  a  total  of  $34.3 
million  available  for  obligation  during 
the  ciurent  fiscal  year.  Desoite  some  ac- 
celeration, the  program  is  behind  sched- 
ule and  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  amount  provided  will  adequately 
cover  actual  needs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  expressed  their  convic- 
tion of  the  great  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. No  one  should  take  the  fund  re- 
duction as  an  indication  of  anything  but 
a  reflection  of  the  committee's  belief  that 
the  amount  authorized  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  actual  needs  of  the  program 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  because  of 
the  program  having  fallen  behind  sched- 
ule. 

To  my  mind,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams concept  is  the  best  answer  we  have 
had  yet  to  the  continual  criticism  we 
hear  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  re- 
search results  Into  medical  practice.  I  re- 
call a  period  in  defense  appropriations 
during  the  war  when  we  had  a  great  pro- 
liferation of  plans  and  designs.  Every 
time  we  had  a  hearing  we  had  new  de- 
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signs  for  new  fighters  and  bombers  and 
we  sat  12  hours  a  day  listening  to  them, 
but  finally  the  time  came  when  we  had 
to  say.  "Gentlemen,  we  needed  fighters 
and  bombers  in  England  last  night.  Let 
us  not  hold  up  production  until  we  have 
more  plarmlng."  That  is  a  variant  on  the 
old  question.  "When  do  we  get  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  bedside?"  As  we  have 
said  in  the  committee  report : 

The  concept  of  regional  medical  programs 
must  be  made  to  work,  and  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  Insure  that  It  does. 

The  other  reduction  is  In  the  appro- 
priation for  the  new  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  which  has  been 
reduced  from  the  $20.6  million  requested 
to  $17.3  million.  This  compares  with  $13.5 
million  which  the  Division  has  available 
for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  amount  allowed  is  thus  28  percent 
above  the  current  operating  level.  The 
reduction  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee represents  one-half  of  the  program 
increase  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  seldom  praise 
oflScials  of  the  agencies  in  our  reports 
or  in  debate  on  appropriation  bills  when 
they  are  before  the  House.  However, 
before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  think  there  is 
ample  reason  for  making  an  exception 
at  this  point.  Dr.  James  Sharmon,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  is  a  truly  outstanding  scientist 
and  a  ti-uly  outstanding  administrator. 
In  my  estimation  he  comes  close  to 
genius.  Dr.  Shaimon  is  nearing  the  age 
for  mandatory  retirement.  Personally.  I 
hope  very  much  that  a  special  exception 
Is  made  and  that  he  continues  In  his 
present  position  for  several  more  years. 
However,  In  connection  with  his  prospec- 
tive retirement,  there  is  an  editorial  in 
the  April  28  issue  of  Science  magazine 
that  is  quite  complimentary,  and  justly 
so  Under  leave  that  I  will  secure  in  the 
House,  I  make  this  editorial  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

The  Sdccession  at  NIH 
The  choice  of  a  worthy  successor  to  James 
Shannon,  director  of  the  National  Inatltutes 
of  Health,  Is  a  matter  of  profound  Impor- 
tance to  medical  research  sclentlsta.  It  la  also 
a  matter  of  concern  to  other  scientists  and  of 
consequence  to  all  humanity.  Research 
funded  by  NIH  brings  knowledge  and  medical 
progress  that  gradually  will  be  applied  ev- 
erywhere. Such  progress  can  relieve  suffering 
not  only  In  this  generation  but  In  genera- 
tions to  come.  Measured  against  the  annual 
cost  of  all  medical  c.ire  In  this  country  ($43 
billion),  the  amount  NIH  devotes  to  support 
and  conduct  of  medical  research  Is  not  large 
(about  $0.8  billion)  Of  this,  a  smaller  sum 
Is  used  for  support  of  research  at  medical 
schools  and  In  universities.  These  funds, 
however,  constitute  a  substantial  fraction  of 
all  the  money  available  for  support  of  all 
academic  research. 

Finding  a  proper  replacement  for  Shaimon 
win  be  especially  difficult  because  his  dU'ec- 
torshlp  U  a  tough  act  to  follow.  Shannon  has 
Been  able  to  bring  about  an  exponential  ex- 
pansion In  the  total  budget  of  NIH.  from  $82 
million  In  1956  to  $1.2  bUUon  In  1966.  A  key 
factor  In  achieving  this  has  been  hU  fa- 
culty In  the  art  of  the  poMlble. 

Shannon  has  done  more  than  Increan 
quantity.  He  has  built  quaUty.  This  la  evl- 
oent  In  the  extramural  program  at  academic 
Institutions  and  was  obvious  In  the  excellent 
program   for   suppOTt   of  researcli   overseaa 


which  for  a  time  Included  many  of  the  best 
foreign  investigators.  It  is  especially  evident 
in  the  Intramural  research  program  at  Be- 
thesda.  Shannon  has  been  able  to  build  good 
research  teams  and  programs  because  he  un- 
derstands research,  has  Judgment  as  to  what 
Is  significant,  and  can  quickly  perceive  where 
new  opportunities  lie.  He  has  these  abilities 
because  early  in  his  career  he  devoted  nearly 
2  decades  to  distinguished  personal  research 
activities. 

During  most  of  his  regime  Shannon  was 
able  to  keep  detaUed  government  manage- 
ment of  grant  funds  to  a  minimum.  He  pre- 
ferred to  operate  on  what  amounted  to  an 
honor  system.  However,  university  adminis- 
trators and  faculties  were  not  always  diligent, 
and  there  was  slight  but  highly  vUlble  care- 
lessness. It  became  necessary  to  institute 
more  control  over  funds.  Overzealous  ac- 
countants at  universities  have  losed  the  new 
regulations  as  an  excuse  for  prodigious  em- 
pire building.  One  of  the  pressing  tasks  of 
the  next  director  of  NIH  wUl  be  to  arrest  and 
reverse  this  agency's  contribution  to  the  bu- 
reaucratization of  the  universities. 

The  next  director  wlU  also  face  the  difficult 
problem  of  trying  to  strike  the  right  balance 
between  increasing  knowledge  and  applying 
it.  Shannon  has  been  energetic  In  fostering 
appUcatlons,  but  he  has  also  been  deeply 
convinced  that  the  key  to  medical  progress  Is 
better  understanding  of  biological  processes 
Today  there  are  widespread  demands  for 
quick  solutions  of  difficult  medical  problems. 
A  successor  succumbing  to  the  political  pres- 
sures of  the  moment  could,  with  a  few  Ill- 
judged  moves,  destroy  much  of  what  Shan- 
non has  built. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Shannon  wUI 
not  be  easy.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
tasks  John  Gardner  wlU  face  during  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.— Philip  H.  Abelson 

Most  Of  the  rest  of  the  items  in  the 
bill  are  rather  routine  although  some 
large  amounts  of  money  are  involved 
such  as  over  $4  billion  for  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  and  $906 
million  for  payment  to  trust  funds  for 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged.  Both  of 
these,  as  mentioned  before,  are  uncon- 
trollable. 

The  two  items  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  probably  com- 
mand the  most  attention,  even  though 
the  amount  of  funds  is  relatively  smaU 
are  civil  rights  and  the  international 
education  program.  Civil  rights  activi- 
ties are  financed  under  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  As  you  all  know,  this  is  a  most 
controversial  activity  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
committee  heard  a  considerable  amount 
of  testimony  on  this  subject,  including 
testimony  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
desired  that  some  very  strong  language 
be  Included  in  the  bill  and  report  to  pro- 
hibit the  Department  from  conducting 
certain  activities  in  this  area.  The  com- 
mittee has  included  a  paragraph  in  its 
report  on  page  44  which  represents  a 
compromise  that  probably  does  not 
completely  satisfy  any  one  on  either  side 
of  the  issue.  This  paragraph  reads  as 
follows : 

This  appropriation  finances  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  regard  to 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Testimony  before  the  committee  m- 
dlcatfld  clearly  that  the  Department  has 
gone  beyond  the  law  la  these  enforcement 
activities  and  in  requirements  under  the  so- 
called  guidelines.  The  committee  cautions 
that  the  Department  will  be  expected  to  fol- 


low the  law,  and  wlU  be  expected  to  admin- 
ister the  law  with  equal  firmness  and  fair- 
ness among  all  the  States. 

I  mentioned  that  the  other  item  of 
particular  interest  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  the  international  education  pro- 
gram. Last  year  when  the  authorizing 
legislation  passed  this  House.  I  had  no 
idea  the  program  was  so  controversial. 
Certainly  there  was  no  Indication  of  that 
in  the  debate.  However,  the  committee 
has  taken  the  same  action  with  regard 
to  this  bill  that  was  taken  with  regard 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quested for  1967.  This  item  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  items  in  this 
bill  that,  if  I  had  my  own  i>ersonal  way, 
would  be  higher  than  they  are.  As  with 
the  last  item  that  I  mentioned,  there 
weie  actions  that  were  taken  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  actions  I  would  take  if  I  had 
the  power  to  act  on  them  as  an  individ- 
ual. But,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  It  Is 
not  just  a  good  bill;  it  Is  an  exceUent 
bill.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  approve  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.SiKEs]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  my  com- 
mendation for  the  outstanding  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  this  important  subcommittee. 

I  note  that  a  goodly  number  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  sentiment  and  have 
so  expressed  themselves. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  him  for  a  number  of  years— 
for  many  years — on  that  great  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Together  we  have 
fought  many  battles  for  an  Improved 
military  service  and  for  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  know  firsthand  how 
much  he  has  contributed  in  this  field. 
I  have  always  been  impressed  by  his 
dedication,  his  sincerity  and  his  ability, 
and  I  am  tremendously  proud  that  he 
now  is  chairman  of  a  great  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Conmilttee,  a  work 
which  he  is  performing  in  magnificent 
manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  presented  us  today  an  outline 
of  this  bill. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  It,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  did,  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  time  since  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  became 
a  separate  agency,  operating  as  an 
agency,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ithode 
Island.  Mr.  Fogarty,  is  not  with  us  rep- 
resenting the  other  side  of  the  aisle  In 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  on  the  committee  who 
served  with  Congressman  Fogarty  In- 
deed missed  him  in  this  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  tribute 
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which  we  pcur  to  Congressman  Fogarty 
In  this  bill  Is  but  a  small  recognition  of 
the  work  that  he  did  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  In  the  very  important  work  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  since  it  became  an  agency. 

I  went  on  this  subcommittee  the  year 
that  the  Department  was  created  as  a 
separate  agency,  and  this  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  agency  In  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  gone  from  a  budget 
of  $1,400,000,000  to  a  budget  today  of 
over  $13,000,000,000  in  this  bill  as  we 
submit  it  to  you,  plus  $2.5  billion  of  yet- 
to-be-authorlzed  programs  in  this  fiscal 
year,  plus  appropriations  authorized 
here  today  from  the  trust  fund  In  excess 
of  $37  billion. 

This  bill,  if  It  were  not  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  would  be  the  largest  appropri- 
ation bin  considered  in  the  Congress.  As 
one  projects  these  programs  through  the 
year  2000,  this  bill  will  be  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  the  defense  budget  by  that 
date. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  needed,  all 
one  needs  to  do  is  look  at  the  vote  here 
last  night,  in  which  we  doubled  the 
amount  of  money  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  compared  with 
the  flgw-e  carried  in  this  bill.  We  took 
that  action  last  night,  knowing  full  well 
the  nature  of  the  national  security  com- 
mitments this  country  has  all  over  the 
world,  and  knowing  full  well  that  our 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  billion. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  are 
facing  the  most  severe  crisis  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  that  this  Nation  has 
experienced  since  World  War  n.  We 
have  Just  gone  through  a  month  in 
which  a  new  record  has  been  set  in  the 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  the 
administration's  projection  that  we  can 
get  from  the  budget  figures  and  the  Eco- 
ncnnfc  Report  of  a  4.5-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  has  really  gone  out  the 
window  as  far  as  the  next  12  months 
are  concerned. 

This  national  sales  tax  we  call  infla- 
tion which  would  be  levied  upon  our 
people  would  be  in  excess  of  5  percent. 
This  is  the  most  regressive  kind  of  tax 
that  can  be  levied  on  the  people  of  our 
country. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  bear  In 
mind,  as  we  consider  this  bill.  Is  that 
authorization  after  authorization  is  go- 
ing to  come  before  the  Congress,  and 
we  shall  have  to  stop  some  of  these  au- 
thorizations and  some  of  this  doubling 
up  of  programs  if  we  are  to  have  any 
control  over  this  bill  as  we  go  forward 
into  1969  and  1970  and  beyond. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
took  over  a  very  dlfBcult  assignment  In 
handling  this  bill  and  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Our  distingulshied  new  chairman  was 
not  in  the  best  of  health  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  since  he  has 
taken  over  this  responsibility  I  brieve  he 
is  ready  to  go  out  and  run  a  couple  of 
miles  every  morning,  because  it  has 
added  a  great  deal  to  his  appearance,  to 


Ills  health,  to  his  vigor,  and  to  his  vitality. 
It  has  been  good  for  him  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  very  important  com- 
mittee and  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee appreciate  the  diligent  work  he 
has  done  in  regard  to  this  bill,  talcing 
over  at  a  very  difficult  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  a  very  happy  day 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  that 
one  of  the  senior  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  one  of  the  ablest  Members 
ever  to  grace  this  Chamber  has  pre- 
sented a  major  bill  to  the  House.  He 
has  presented  it  brilliantly  and  well. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  that  this  arduous  assignment  has 
been  good  for  Dan  Flood.  I  would  add 
that  his  work  has  also  been  good  for  the 
country. 

We  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  all-time  greats,  John 
Fogarty.  But  we  realize  that  when  faced 
with  the  responsibility,  another  has 
stepped  into  his  plaoe  of  special  respon- 
sibility on  the  committee  and  discharged 
it  very  well  indeed. 

All  of  us  are  happy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  in  fine  spirits,  is 
in  fine  health,  and  is  doing  a  fine  Job  for 
his  district  and  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
others  in  a  salute  to  Dan  Flood  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — the  one  and  only  Dan 
Flood. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Even  though 
we  have  a  terribly  ti^t  and  very  crowded 
schedule  today,  I  believe  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  add  a  word  or  two  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  concerning  my  dear  and  longtime 
friend  Dan  Flood. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago  I  got 
kicked  off  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, but  while  I  serred  on  that  commit- 
tee for  a  good  many  years  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Dan  Flood  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  able,  articulate,  fair,  and  ob- 
jective, and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  that 
association.  I  miss  it  very  much,  and  par- 
ticularly my  association  with  him  and 
the  others. 

All  of  us  were  concerned — we  were  ap- 
prehensive— a  few  years  ago  when  Dan 
was  ill.  It  is  really  nice  to  see  him  back  in 
harness,  doing  the  kind  of  Job  he  has 
done  for  the  Congrress  and  the  country 
on  this  important  l^lslation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  cannot  let  this  mo- 
ment pass  without  also  sajrlng  a  word.  I 


am  sure  all  of  us  feel  that  way.  Consid- 
ering the  length  of  service  I  have  had  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  perhaps 
this  excuses  me  for  breaking  in  at  tliis 
time. 

I  listened  to  Dan  as  he  presented  this 
matter.  He  referred  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
of  this  bill  and  the  subject,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  true.  However,  having 
served  with  Dan  Flood  on  the  Defease 
Appropriations  Subcommittee — and  I 
take  nothing  away  from  our  very  able 
and  capable  chairman  when  I  say  this— 
I  just  do  not  know  of  any  subject  that 
Dan  Flood  ever  dealt  with  on  which  he 
was  not  as  well  informed  as  anyone  who 
dealt  with  it.  So  Just  give  him  1  more 
year — I  do  not  say  any  great  length  of 
time  but  just  1  year — and  he  will  know 
everything  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin knows. 

In  addition  to  that,  may  I  say  D.uj 
Flood  is  a  man;  his  word  is  good;  his 
integrity  Is  beyond  reproach;  and  his 
contributions  to  this  Congress  are  out- 
standing. I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  making  this  statement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  Ccmunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I,  too 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Dan  Flood  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
22  years.  There  is  not  a  more  able  man 
in  this  Congress  than  Dan  Flood.  Even 
though  he  is  a  novice  as  a  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee,  he  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful job  on  this  bill,  and  I  predict  that 
next  year  he  will  be  more  outstanding 
than  he  is  today. 

Dan  Flood  is  a  great  American — loves 
America — and  is  an  excellent  Congress- 
man. He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
House  and  a  good  chairman.  I  think  it 
has  done  him  good  to  sit  in  the  driver's 
seat  this  session.  We  are  proud  of  you. 
Dan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  AlalMuna  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  as  the  successor  to 
John  Fogarty.  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
and  also  the  minority  leader  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  particularly  in  the 
area  of  the  program  that  the  minority 
leader  so  ably  led  the  committee  in;  that 
is,  the  international  center  to  be  named 
after  John  Fogarty.  I  know  if  John  were 
here  there  would  not  be  anyone  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  he  would  rather  see 
chairing  this  conunittee  thsun  Dan 
Flood. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  Joining  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  American,  an  able  Con- 
gressman, a  true  statesman,  and  an  out- 
standing chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
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important  subcommittees  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  suggest  and  predict  that  this  body 
will  display  its  confidence  In  his  great 
ability  by  overwhelmingly  supporting 
H.R.  10196  as  it  was  reported  out  of  our 
committee.  ' 

The  able  gentleman,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  summarising  the  actions 
of  the  committee  in  this,  the  second  larg- 
est appropriation  measure  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  our  chair- 
man's able  presentation,  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  to  three  or  four  areas 
covered  in  the  conunittee  report  which 
ulll  be  of  particular  interest  to  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUI'ES   OF    HEALTH 

After  many  days  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, the  subconunittee  recommended  in 
its  report  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  be  funded  in  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submission  of  the 
President  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
newest  NIH  programs,  the  regional  med- 
ical programs  and  the  environmental 
health  sciences  program. 

For  these  two  programs,  our  commit- 
tee felt  that  adequate  support  could  be 
given  at  somewhat  reduced  budget  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  sulicommittee,  I  fully 
concur  with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  our  report  and  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  give  the  bill  their 
wholehearted  support. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  ever  since  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
created,  I  cam  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  great  confidence  they  have  placed  in 
NIH  over  the  years  has  been  entirely 
justified. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Chairman  would  rather 
see  our  Nation  Ijecome  first  in  health 
before  committing  top  priority  resources 
to  becoming  first  on  the  moon.  We  are 
running  a  good  race  against  disease  and 
I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  docimient  this  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  many  and  important  contributions 
made  to  the  Nation's  health  through 
NIH  are  well  known  to  this  Ixjdy.  As  a 
result  of  testimony  heard  during  this 
session,  I  was  impressed  once  again  that 
our  continuing  investment  in  medical  re- 
search, training,  and  related  programs  Is 
a  sound  one  and  that  this  investment  is 
being  wi.sely  and  effectively  managed  by 
NIH. 

Because  of  the  progress  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  this  country,  the  life  expectancy 
of  Americans  has  increased  23  years 
since  1900.  Much  of  this  added  lifespan 
can  be  attributed  to  the  virtual  eradica- 
tion of  the  epidemic  infectious  diseases 
in  our  time.  However,  now  that  we  are 
living  longer,  we  are  surviving  to  become 
victims  of  other  diseases. 

MAJOR     DISEASES 

Our  changing  social,  cultural,  and 
technological  environments  are  con- 
tributing still  other  great  problems  to 
challenge  the  Ingenuity  of  our  physicians 
and  research  scientists.  Yet,  even  against 
these  complex  and  formidable  enemies 


of  health  we  are  making  heartening 
progress.  While  cancer  continues  to  be 
the  second  major  cause  of  death  in  this 
country,  many  forms  of  this  insidious 
killer  are  laeing  brought  imder  significant 
control  through  methods  of  early  diag- 
nosis and  improved  treatment.  Although 
cardiovascular  diseases  claimed  nearly  1 
million  lives  during  1965.  during  the  past 
decade  death  rates  have  declined  sub- 
stantially for  every  major  cardiovascu- 
lar-disease category  except  arterioscle- 
rosis. Important  discoveries  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  that  hold 
promise  for  more  effective  control  of 
diabetes,  kidney  failure,  cystic  fibrosis. 
Infant  mortality,  and  certain  neurologi- 
cal disorders. 

To  insure  that  the  promise  of  this  re- 
cent progress  is  Iwrne  out,  our  continued 
conmiitment  to  medical  research  and 
training  Is  essential.  Those  of  us  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  fully 
aware  of  the  current  necessity  to  limit 
Federal  expenditure  wherever  possible. 
Yet,  as  the  subcommittee  report  states, 
the  funds  requested  by  NIH  for  the  com- 
ing year  "do  not  permit  reductions  with- 
out seriously  affecting  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  Nation's  medical  research 
activity.  The  well-established  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  biomedical  research  community 
in  the  pursuit  of  more  effective  protection 
against  disease  and  disability  clearly 
serves  broad  public  purposes  and  must 
not  be  weakened  by  a  curtailment  of 
Federal  support." 

I  would  state  the  case  even  more 
strongly:  these  funds  are  the  at>solute 
minimum  that  we  can  obligate  if  we  are 
to  deal  in  any  meaningful  way  with  near- 
ly 300,000  annual  cancer  deaths;  over 
900,000  cases  of  cancer  under  treatment: 
nearly  1  million  deaths  from  heart  and 
blood  vessel  disease,  with  over  2,670.000 
more  people  disabled  by  cardiovascular 
disorders;  33.000  deaths  from  diabetes: 
over  42,000  from  gastrointestinal  disor- 
ders; and  218,000  from  neurological  dis- 
orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  the  tragedj'  of  this  great  personal 
loss  to  families  and  great  economic  loss 
to  the  Nation  is  too  easily  obscured  in  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  statistics. 

The  appropriations  bill  calls  for  an 
increase  of  8  percent  over  the  1967  level 
of  obligations  for  research  grants.  "The 
need  for  an  annual  increment  in  research 
funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  price  and  wage 
incresises,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
research  methods,  and  the  need  for 
bringing  more  young  scientists  into  re- 
search has  been  often  discussed  before 
the  Congress.  The  8-percent  Increase  is 
admittedly  not  an  optimum  one,  but  I 
think  we  can  consider  it  at  least  adequate 
to  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  re- 
search-support programs. 

The  increases  provided  for  research 
in  NIH's  own  laboratories  and  for  the 
.support  of  research  training  are  conser- 
vative indeed,  and  do  not  allow  for  any 
great  expanded  activities  in  these  areas. 
However,  here  again  I  believe  the  level 
of  support  is  entirely  sufficient  for  the 
full  functioning  of  the  ongoing  efforts  in- 
cluded in  these  vital  activities. 


JOHN  E.  rooAarr  CEWfi 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  the  provision  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  $500,000  to  be  used  In 
planning  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
struction of  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Inter- 
national Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  gratified 
for  the  inclusion  of  funds  for  this  Inter- 
national Center.  As  you  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  may  recall,  the  Center  was 
originally  the  idea  of  John  E.  Fogarty 
and  was  one  of  his  fondest  dreams.  He 
first  presented  his  concept  before  the 
"Third  National  Conference  on  World 
Health  in  Washington  on  September 
26,  1963,  when  he  told  the  panel  on 
health  for  peace: 

I  should  like  to  see  a  plan  to  bring  Into 
being  at  Bethesda  a  great  International  cen- 
ter for  research  in  biology  and  medicine 
dedicated  to  international  cooperation  and 
collaboration  In  the  Interests  of  health  of 
mankind  .  .  .  This  center  would  encompass 
conference  facilities,  laboratory  and  study 
space,  and  living  quarters  to  permit  the  as- 
sembly for  discussion,  study,  and  research 
of  the  outstanding  health  scientists  of  the 
world. 

Although  the  proposal  was  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  by  NIH  administrators 
and  several  of  us  in  the  Congress  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Fogarty,  it  did  not  survive 
the  budget  review  process  when  included 
in  requests  for  fiscal  years  1965,  1966, 
and  1967. 

In  January  of  this  year,  John  E.  Fo- 
garty died,  leaving  this,  and  many  other 
great  projects  he  had  platmed,  imful- 
filled.  As  a  close  associate  and  personal 
friend,  I  was  determined  that  his  dream 
of  an  International  Center  would  not  die 
with  him.  I  had  shared  his  hopes  for  this 
project  and  as  I  stated  on  January  18 
before  this  body: 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  and  lasting 
tribute  to  this  great  humanitarian  than  the 
establishment  by  this  Ck>ngress  of  such  a 
center — the  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences  .  .  .  Not  only  wUl  such  an  institu- 
tion be  a  living  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  aspirations  of  John  Fogarty,  but  It  will 
serve  a  needed  and  valuable  role  In  securing 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  cause  of  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind. 

I  was  pleased  shortly  thereafter  to 
hear  of  the  President's  support  for  the 
Center  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
education  and  health  in  America  on 
February  28. 

Further  support  for  the  Center  came 
from  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges  which  endorsed  particularly 
the  idea  of  fellowships  as  a  part  of  the 
Center's  program  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  scientists  and  physicians 
from  the  Uruted  States  and  from  foreign 
countries  to  spend  periods  of  study  and 
research  at  NIH  or  other  American 
institutions. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  Center,  to  be 
constructed  at  NIH,  include  conference 
and  assembly  rooms,  with  facilities  for 
simultaneous  translation  and  the  use  of 
audiovisual  aids;  office  and  reference 
space  for  resident  and  visiting  scholars 
and  Center  staff;  living  apartments  for 
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resident  scholars;  overnight  quarters  for 
the  accommodation  of  temporary  visi- 
tors; and  a  cafeteria.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  construction  of  these  facilities  will 
cost  between  $4  and  $6  million. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  John 
E.  Focarty  Center  will  be : 

To  provide  facilities  and  support  for 
a  limited  number  of  scholars  for  ad- 
vanced study  who  will  be  in  residence  at 
the  Center  for  a  period  of  l^or  2  years: 

To  conduct  international  conferences, 
SMnlnars.  and  other  scientific  working 
■essions  to  explore  major  scientific  prob- 
lems, review  research  developments,  and 
assess  their  social  implications; 

To  provide  international  fellowships 
for  the  exchange  of  outstanding  indi- 
viduals for  research,  teaching  and  study 
in  the  health  and  related  sciences;  and 

To  serve  as  a  central  point  for  receiv- 
ing and  ministering  to  the  large  niunber 
of  distinguished  foreign  scientists,  guest 
woilcers,  and  foreign  representatives 
who  visit  NTH. 

As  the  subcommittee  report  states: 

The  new  programs  envisaged  for  the  Jckbn 
E.  Fogarty  Center  and  the  creation  of  an 
effective  focal  point  for  NIH  International 
activities  should  greatly  facilitate  coopera- 
tive enterprises  with  other  countries  for  the 
advancement  of  health  research,  research 
planning  and  research  training;  help  to  raise 
the  status  of  health  sciences  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  add  further  luster 
to  the  already  prestigious  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and,  most  Important  of  all,  stimu- 
late Innovative  approaches  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  health  sciences  and  the  solution 
of  biomedical  problems  that  will  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small  part 
in  helping  to  get  this  program  started 
after  nearly  4  years  of  delay.  The  project 
was  a  noble  concept  of  a  noble  man;  its 
realization  will  be  his  most  significant 
and  eloquent  tribute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  John 
Pogarty  would  also  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  many  reports  of  major 
progress  in  medical  research  during  the 
past  year. 

ICAJOB     ACCOlCPUSHKZItTS    IN    MEDICAI. 
RXSXAKCH 

During  the  appropriations  hearings 
witnesses  from  the  NIH  Division  of  Bio- 
logies Standards  reported  on  the  devel- 
(H>nient  of  a  rapid  and  reliable  test  for 
inuniuiity  to  rubella — German  measles. 
This  test  was  developed  by  the  same  re- 
search team  which  last  year  perfected  a 
promising  experimental  vaccine  for 
rubella.  As  many  of  you  know,  rubella  is 
a  major  hazard  to  the  unborn  children 
of  women  who  may  become  infected  with 
the  disease  during  pregnancy.  With  the 
new  immunity  test  It  can  be  determined 
whether  an  expectant  mother  who  has 
been  exposed  to  rubella  Is  in  danger  of 
passing  on  the  disease  to  her  child.  The 
test  will  eUso  be  valuable  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental 
vaccine. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  re- 
ported progress  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  leukemia,  particularly  in  children. 
Survival  time,  previous  to  the  advent  of 
drug  treatment,  was  only  6  months.  To- 
day, an  Increasing  number  of  patients 
survive  many  months  or  years,  some  of 
them  5  years  or  longer,  without  evidence 


of  the  disease.  Witnesses  told  the  com- 
mittee that  in  another  5  years,  scientists 
hojpe  to  speak  confidently  of  actual  cures 
in  both  acute  and  chronic  leukemia. 

The  first  clinical  success  with  a  partial 
heart  bypass  device  by  Dr.  Michael  E.  De- 
Bakey,  a  grantee  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  highlighted  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  heart  disease  last  year. 
Another  promising  design  by  Dr.  Adrian 
Kantrowltz,  also  a  Heart  Institute 
grantee,  is  ready  for  clinical  evaluation. 
A  national  blood  resource  program  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development 
to  improve  the  processing,  fractionation, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  blood  and 
blood  products  is  now  in  operation.  The 
program  was  begun  after  Congress  ap- 
propriated special  funds  last  year  for  its 
establishment. 

Sigrnificant  advances  in  dental  health, 
reported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research,  include  a  fluoride  gel 
which,  applied  directly  to  the  teeth  in  a 
specially  fitted  mouthpiece,  has  reduced 
dental  decay  in  children  by  80  percent. 
The  Dental  Institute  reported  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  dental  adhesive  for 
fastening  porcelain  teeth  to  denture 
bases  without  the  use  of  metallic  pins, 
making  a  more  permanent,  stronger,  less 
expensive  denture  possible.  The  success- 
ful implantation  of  plastic  teeth  In  ba- 
boons has  led  to  planning  for  trials  of 
this  method  of  tooth  replacement  in 
human  patients. 

New  evidence  in  diabetes  research,  re- 
lated by  witnesses  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases,  has  lead  to  a  new  line  of  attack 
on  this  disease.  Scientists  have  foiuid 
that  abnormal  carbohydrate  metaboUsm 
may  not  be  the  primary  cause  of  diabetes, 
but  rather  small  blood  vessel  disease  may 
represent  its  first  manifestation.  The 
Arthritis  Institute  also  reported  on  the 
development  of  a  compact,  economical, 
and  more  efficient  artificial  kidney  that 
can  cleanse  a  patient's  blood  In  8  to  10 
hours,  compared  to  the  12  to  14  hours 
required  by  the  oonventional  device. 
During  the  past  year  a  unique  chemical 
substance  was  Isolated  from  the  blood 
of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  and  their  par- 
ents which  may  be  the  basis  for  this 
metaoolic  disease.  The  subcommittee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  directed 
the  Institute  to  devote  $2  million  of  its 
appropriation  to  exploit  this  and  other 
promising  areas  of  research  on  this  fatal, 
disabling  disease. 

Research  on  slow-acting  or  "latent" 
viruses  as  a  possible  cause  of  neurolog- 
ical disorders  was  reported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness.  A  neurological  disorder 
called  kuru,  found  among  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  has  been  experimentally  trans- 
mitted from  patients  to  chimpanzees,  and 
then  on  to  other  chimpanzees,  suggest- 
ing that  a  transmissible  agent  may  be 
responsible  for  other  related  disorders 
such  as  multiple  sclerosis  and  Parkin- 
son's disease. 

Considerable  progress  was  reported  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  in  the  transplantation 
of  human  kidneys,  especially  in  over- 
coming the  rejectioa  of  the  transplanted 
organ  due  to  the  body's  Immune  defense 


mechanisms  which  has  been  a  major 
barrier  to  successful  kidney  and  other 
organ  transplantations.  Refined  meth- 
ods now  offer  promise  that  kidney  trans- 
plants from  nonrelated  donors  will  at- 
tain a  success  rate  similar  to  that  of 
transplants  from  brother,  sister,  or  par- 
ent donors. 

Substantial  support  for  biomedical 
engineering  which  seeks  to  apply  to  bio- 
logical and  medical  problems  the  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  modern  engi- 
neering is  being  given  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Greneral  Medical  Sciences. 
The  Institute  also  has  awarded  15  grants 
under  a  new  program  funded  last  year 
to  train  clinical  anesthesiologists  who 
are  in  desperately  short  supply. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  has  now  be- 
come a  national  focal  point  for  the  co- 
ordination, stimulation,  and  support  of 
basic  research  related  to  lowering  our 
shocking  Infant  mortality  rate  which  is 
higher  than  twelve  other  nations.  The 
Institute  reported  significant  achieve- 
ments already  in  the  management  and 
prevention  of  Rh  blood  disease,  a  condi- 
tion that  is  responsible  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  newborn  infant  deaths. 

These  few  examples  only  give  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments made  possible  during  the  past 
year  by  continuing  congressional  support 
of  national  medical  research  programs. 
And  since  formal  honor  by  colleagues  Is 
always  a  good  indication  of  the  quality 
of  work  a  man  has  done.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  longtime  grantee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hug- 
gins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  wa« 
a  coreclplent  of  the  1966  Nobel  Prize  for 
medicine.  Another  NIH  grantee.  Dr. 
Rene  Jules  Dubos,  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, was  named  as  the  1966  winner 
of  the  Arches  of  Science  Award  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Center.  The  award, 
which  Includes  a  $25,000  prize  and  gold 
medal,  is  often  referred  to  as  "an  Ameri- 
can Nobel  prize."  These  are  only  two  of 
many  prizes  and  awards  received  by  NIH 
scientists  and  NIH  grantees  during  the 
past  year. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  achieve- 
ments are  excellent  reasons  why  this 
heaJth  research  appropriations  bill 
should  receive  unanimous  backing  from 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  broad- 
ranging  program  of  Federal  support  for 
biomedical  research  is  our  strongest  bid 
for  winning  the  health  race — a  race  we 
rim,  not  with  other  nations,  but  with 
disease  and  disability.  I  for  one,  would 
rather  see  this  Nation  first  in  health, 
than  first  on  the  moon.  To  our  un- 
born generatloiis,  to  our  great  medical 
pioneers  and  humanitarians,  and  to 
ourselves,  we  can  work  toward  no  more 
worthy  achievement. 

rOA  BZSEARCH  LAB  NO.  3 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
discuss  one  or  two  other  significant 
portions  of  the  appropriations  measure 
we  have  before  us.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  long  sought  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  important  work 
it  does  in  the  area  of  food  and  drug 
research.  Specifically,  FDA  needs  addi- 
tional facilitieB  to  house  the  Bureau  of 
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Science  Divisions  of  Pharmacology.  Mi- 
crobiology and  Nutrition. 

Appropriations  for  this  facUity,  as  our 
report  points  out,  "have  been  contro- 
versial for  the  past  few  years  solely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
located  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area." 

In  my  own  case  and  that  of  many 
Members  of  this  House,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  too  large  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  research  dollar  is  being  con- 
centrated in  the  coastal  States  of  our 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  Federal  research  dollars 
have  gone  to  these  coastal  States  in 
recent  years. 

The  result  has  been  a  "brain  drain" 
among  other  things  from  the  middle 
western  regions  of  oiu-  country.  Out- 
standing Ph.  D.'s  produced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Michigan  State,  and  the  other 
great  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
area  have  been  attracted  to  the  coastal 
States  because  that  is  where  the  "Federal 
research  action  is."  In  the  view  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  there  ought  to  be 
a  more  evenly  distributed  balance  in  this 
equation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  others  that  I 
will  not  go  into  now  that  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  at- 
tempted on  occasion  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance with  regard  to  the  placement  of 
such  facilities  as  the  FDA  research 
laboratory  No.  2. 

It  was  also  for  this  reason  that  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  committee 
which  prohibited  the  laboratory  under 
discussion  from  being  built  at  Beltsville 
as  the  President  had  requested. 

As  the  committee  report  stated : 

Appropriations  for  this  facility  have  been 
controversial  for  the  past  few  years  solely 
on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  It  should  be 
located  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area.  The  situation  has  been  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  with  regard  to  the  National  Eln- 
vlronmental  Health  Sciences  Center.  The 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  Center  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  practically 
everyone  by  simply  requiring  that  It  be  buUt 
outside  of  the  50-mlle  radius  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  committee  is  proposing 
exactly  the  same  solution  to  the  stalemate 
that  has  prevailed  regarding  the  proposed 
Pood  and  Drug  I^aboratory  No.  2.  Such  re- 
strictive language  has  been  placed  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Beltsville  location  in 
recent  years,  FDA  did  an  Independent 
study  of  possible  alternative  sites  for  the 
new  lab.  The  result  of  their  field  studies 
and  investigations  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  would  be  the  best  suited  en- 
vironment for  location  of  the  new  lab- 
oratory. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like"  briefly  to  outline  the  reasons  FDA 
felt  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  of- 
fered the  best  alternate  site  for  the  new 
laboratory. 

They  first  felt  that  the  site  should  be 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  their 
planned  new  field  facilities  because  it 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  have  both 
regulatory  and  research  functions  to- 
gether. Their  examination  of  the  seven 


field  facilities  left,  in  their  view,  only 
one  possible  alternate — St.  Louis.  They 
then  made  a  full  on-site  exploration  of 
the  scientific  supportive  disciplines  of  the 
area  that  would  be  compatible  with  the 
missions  of  the  research  activities  which 
will  be  undertaken  in  Laboratory  No.  2, 
plus,  of  course,  the  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  land  In  proximity  to  these. 
St.  Louis  is  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
life  sciences,  they  found,  but  has  no 
biological-agricultural  sciences  closer 
than  Columbia,  Mo.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  St.  Louis  wsis  ruled  out. 

In  considering  other  possible  locations 
for  Laboratory  No.  2,  they  placed  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  access  to  a  scientific 
environment  which  will  aid  in  support- 
ing the  programs  that  will  be  imderway 
in  Laboratory  No.  2  at  the  time  it  is  con- 
structed and  In  the  future.  At  the  present 
time.  Laboratory  No.  2  is  intended  to 
house  the  Bureau  of  Science  Divisions 
of  Pharmacology,  Microbiology,  and  Nu- 
trition. The  environment  most  suitable 
for  supporting  these  three  disciplines  to- 
gether would  be  one  containing  existing 
programs  in  microbiology  and  nutrition, 
and  in  medicine.  Support  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pharmacology  entails  the  possi- 
bility of  close  association  with  a  medical 
school,  since  the  programs  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pharmacology  are  essentially 
concerned  with  the  medical  aspects  of 
drugs  and  toxic  substances.  Support  for 
the  Divisions  of  Microbiology  and  of  Nu- 
trition should  be  based  on  access  to  an 
environment  strong  in  the  agricultural 
sciences  since  their  primary  interests  in 
both  microbiology  and  nutrition  are  re- 
lated to  food  technology,  food  micro- 
biology, and  animal  nutrition. 

FDA  therefore,  sought  an  academic 
area  which  would  contain  established 
centers  of  pharmacological  research, 
food  microbiological  research,  and  nu- 
trition research.  To  obtain  these  require- 
ments, they  felt  it  desirable  to  find  a 
location  adjacent  to  a  university  cam- 
pus where  these  three  disciplines  were 
present.  FDA  reviewed  the  major  uni- 
versity centers  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  if  they  contained,  in  one  in- 
tegrated area,  the  three  disciplines  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  also  in- 
quired into  the  accessibility  of  suitable 
land,  the  availability  of  skilled  persormel 
for  recruiting  purposes,  and  the  general 
academic  stature  of  the  university  in 
the  three  scientific  areas  In  question. 

In  this  review,  it  was  soon  realized 
that  a  desirable  site  in  any  of  the  major 
cities  would  present  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  land  at  or 
near  the  academic  facilities  that  were 
desired.  Many  desirable  sites  from  one 
point  of  view  or  another  were  found,  but 
few  which  met  all  of  the  criteria  pre- 
sented above.  The  search  finally  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  detailed  consideration 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan State  University,  and  Ohio  State. 

These  three  universities  offered  the 
possibility  of  avalltible  land  in  proximity 
to  an  enviromnent  which  contains  the 
medical  and  biological  disciplines  under 
consideration. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  an  on-site 
visit  to  each  of  these  three  universities 
and  to  discuss  with  top  university  officials 


the  possibility  of  establishing  Laboratory 
No.  2  cm  or  near  the  campus.  Of  the  three 
universities  mentioned,  only  Michigan 
State  University  appeared  to  offer  the 
possibility  of  a  satisfactory  location,  di- 
rectly on  campus,  and  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  a  life  Sciences  Health  Center 
which  will  soon  be  under  construction. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  land 
available  in  the  form  of  various  farms 
located  a  short  distance  away  from  the 
campus  itself.  Ohio  State  university  like- 
wise has  land  available  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  imlverslty  campus  or  a  short 
distance  away,  but  neither  Ohio  State 
University  nor  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin offered  the  possibility  of  direct  inte- 
gration into  a  growing  complex  of  labo- 
ratory buildings  which  Include  suppwrt 
for  the  medical  and  biological  sciences. 
Only  Michigan  State  University  appeared 
to  have  this  capability. 

When  FDA  considered  the  academic 
stature  of  the  three  universities  men- 
tioned with  particular  respect  to  emi- 
nence in  the  scientific  fields  in  which 
they  are  interested,  they  felt,  quite 
rightly,  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  outstand- 
ing. Other  things  being  equal,  they  de- 
cided that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  be  their  first  choice.  A  disadvan- 
tage of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  the 
lack  of  available  land  on  the  university 
campus  proper. 

Nevertheless,  they  felt  that  locating 
Laboratory  No.  2  directly  on  campus 
might  carry  with  it  obligations  as  well  as 
benefits  and  were  also  fearful  that  an  on- 
campus  site  would  not  be  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  future  expansion  in  research 
capabilities  should  this  be  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  various  considerations 
that  have  entered  into  this  picture,  they 
finally  concluded  that  a  site  on  readily 
available  land,  suitable  for  possible  ex- 
pansion in  the  future,  and  within  reason- 
able distance  of  the  campus  facilities, 
would  met  their  requirements.  On  this 
basis,  they  selected  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  their  first  choice.  Second  choice 
is  the  life  sciences  complex  at  Michigan 
State  Uiilversity,  and  third  choice  is  Ohio 
State  University. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  certainly  pleased 
that  PDA  In  Its  exhaustive  site-selection 
investigation  chose  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  best  suited  when  all  factors 
are  considered  for  location  of  Research 
Laboratory  No.  2. 

WORR-STUOT     PBOCRAlfS 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefiy  on  one  other  action 
the  committee  took  in  considering  this 
bill.  The  President  in  his  budget  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  the  work- 
study  progrsun  that  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Administra- 
tion and  proposed  that  it  be  transferred 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportiuxlty. 

In  oiu*  report,  we  ssiid: 

The  only  reduction  proposed  In  the  budget 
which  BfTected  the  basic  program  was  the 
elimination  of  the  work-study  program.  This 
was  proposed  In  the  budget  on  the  basis  that 
It  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  financed  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  latter  program  Is  a  less  deslr- 
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able  way  of  providing  for  the  neecls  of  voca- 
tional education  students  and  In  addition 
would  cost  the  Federal  Oovenunent  more 
money.  The  committee  therefore  rec<sn- 
mands.  and  has  Included  in  the  bill,  lan- 
guage which  woiild  transfer  $10  million  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  appro- 
priations to  the  vocational  education  work- 
study  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work-study  pro- 
gram under  vocational  education  is  di- 
rected to  the  educational  objectives  of 
the  student  whereas  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in-school  program  in  many 
instances  is  not  related  primarily  to  edu- 
cational objectives. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  describe  the 
work-study  program  as  it  has  evolved 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Admin- 
istration and  compare  it  to  the  costs 
being  borne  imder  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Authorization  for  the  operation  of  the 
work-study  program  for  vocational  edu- 
cation students  is  included  under  section 
13  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963 — Public  Law  8a-210.  Funding  au- 
thorization is  provided  under  section  15 
of  the  same  act.  Of  the  total  amount  al- 
lotted to  a  State,  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  of  any  such  allotmer(t, 
or  $10,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  may  be 
expended  for  the  development  of  the 
State  plan  and  for  the  adminlslration 
of  the  plan. 

The  work-study  program  for  voca- 
tional education  students  Is  administered 
by  the  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  approved 
State  plan. 

Participation  in  vocational  education 
work-study  programs  is  available  only 
to  needy  students — aged  15  to  20  inclu- 
sive— who  have  been  accepted  or  are 
enrolled  as  full-time  students  in  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State 
board  and  the  local  vocational  education 
agency.  Students  must  be  in  need  of 
earnings  frcHn  such  employment  to  com- 
mence or  continue  their  vocational  edu- 
cation program  and  capable  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  in  their  programs  while 
employed.  Work-study  programs  operate 
through  established  State  and  local  vo- 
cational education  agencies.  They  usually 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  voca- 
tional education  program  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  and  provide  a  con- 
tinuum of  educational  and  work  experi- 
ence for  both  rural  and  urban  youth. 

FBOOHAIC   ACCOMPU8H1CENT8 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  first  time  Fed- 
eral funds  were  authorized  for  work- 
study,  18,563  students  participated  in  the 
program.  Total  expenditures  of  $2,829,497 
were  reported,  of  which  $29,703  were 
State  and  local  funds. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  first  full  year 
of  program  operation.  68,386  students 
participated  in  work-study  programs. 
Of  this  number  25,000  were  enrolled  in 
summer  programs.  Total  expenditures 
of  $20,874,000  were  reported  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  of  which  $528,594  were  State  and 
local  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  an  appropriation  of 
$10  million  Instead  of  $25  million  was 
authorized  to  provide  75  percent  Fed- 


eral support  for  the  program.  An  esti- 
mated 35,000  students  will  be  supported 
with  this  appropriation  together  with 
State  and  local  funding  to  provide  the 
required  25  percent  matching  of  Federal 
funds. 

COST   KZFEatENCZ 

Work-study  programs  under  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  have 
averaged  $305  per  student  for  both  school 
and  summer  employment  with  97  percent 
of  the  available  fimds  accruing  to  the 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  following  chart 
points  out,  a  transfer  of  the  work-study 
program  from  vocational  education,  an 
on-going  and  successfully  administered 
program,  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  more  than  double  the  cost 
per  enrollee  from  approximately  $305 
under  vocational  education  to  some  $722 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Convparlson  of  vocational  edv.cation  work- 
study  programs  arid  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in-school  profram,  average  cost  per 
enrollee,  fiscal  year  1966 


Vocational     Neiglibor- 
educatioii    hood  Youth 
I  wofk-study       Corps 
I  ill-school  ■ 


A.  Average  eaminRs  per  en- 

rollee  ._  !$,»7  'W38 

B.  Averafte  administrative 

cost  per  enrollee 'S  '29 

C.  Supervision i  145 

D.  Program  cost  (transport»-   I  | 

tion,  work  tools) |  0|  10 

E.  Total  cost  per  enrollee 30.";  722 

F.  Federal  share     i...,  -JVi  1  tiSO 

G.  State  and  local  share.. I..  »8|  72 

'  Information  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Lal>or. 
Budget  Office. 

•  Based  on  the  total  amount  of  student  earnines  re- 
ported by  the  States  diviA'd  by  the  total  nunilier  of 
enrollees. 

'Based  on  wafies  of  $1.28  per  hour  times  9  j)ercent 
{fringe  l)enefits)  times  11  hours  limes  36  weeks. 

•  Includes  H  and  C  and  it  for  State  supi'rvisioii  only. 
The  act  specifies  that  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
States  allotment  or  110,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  may  be 
expended  for  the  administiatidh  of  State  plan  for  the 
work-study  program. 

•  Includes  salaries  for  project  director  and  clerical  stafT, 
rent,  etc. 

•  The  25-percent  matching  requirement  was  not  effec- 
tive until  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  action  our 
committee  took  in  this  and  in  the  many 
other  elements  in  this  bill  merit  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  this  House  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  10196. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  should 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  underfunded. 
This  might  take  you  by  surprise  coming 
from  me,  but  I  think  It  is  only  fair  for  us 
to  point  out  there  is  not  enough  money 
appropriated  in  this  bill  in  the  area  of 
aid  to  the  States  to  carry  on  these  pro- 
grams for  the  full  12  months.  There  is  a 
shortage  in  title  19  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  shortage  as  far  as  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  a  shortage  as 
far  as  the  .totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled are  concerned. 

This  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  fully 
provide  for  these  programs  I  mentioned, 
and  there  will  have  to  be  a  supplemental 
before  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress closely  or  early  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
said  that  the  budget  which  was  submitted 
to  us  in  January  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
enumerated  is  underfunded  as  far  as  the 
recommendations  from  the  White  House 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  are  obviously  under- 
funded. These  are  matching  programs  in 
which  the  State  goes  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram— your  State  of  Michigan  and  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  other  48 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  our 
territories.  These  States  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  under  these  matching 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  welfare  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  match  their 
funds  as  provided  for  under  the  basic 
legislation.  This  bill  already  is  under- 
estimated in  these  welfare  fields  by  $500 
million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  gentle- 
man's statement  in  this  regard  corrob- 
orated by  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
whD  sought — and  I  underline  the  word 
"sought"— to  justify  the  President's 
budget? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  draw  this  out  of  the  wit- 
nesses, because  they  were  told  to  come 
up  here  and  say  that  this  was  the  budget 
they  needed,  and  every  consideration  was 
given  to  their  estimates.  Our  record 
clearly  shows  an  admission  on  their  part 
in  the  amount  of  $400  million  in  this 
area.  However,  it  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  that,  but  by  their  own  ad- 
mission in  this  record  as  to  the  budget 
which  was  submitted  to  this  Congress  in 
this  area  it  is  underestimated  by  at  least 
$400  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reference  to  the  underfunding  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred insofar  as  title  XIX  is  concerned. 

Might  it  not  be  that  the  decision  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  go  along  with  an  esti- 
mate which  is  questionable — if  the  gen- 
tleman's interpretation  is  correct — that 
to  be  underfunded  really  represents  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  that 
we  may  not  be  willing  to  fund  all  of  the 
sums  that  might  conceivably  become 
necessary  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  title  XIX  program 
which,  insofar  as  I  know,  now  has  almost 
no  ceiling  placed  upon  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  num- 
ber of  proposals,  one  of  which  I  have 
Introduced,  designed  to  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  title  XIX  and  put  some  limi- 
tation upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that,  per- 
haps, that  what  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  done  insofar  as  title  XIX  li 


concerned  is  a  good  thing — that  it  will 
represent  a  warning  to  several  States 
that  they  cannot  automatically  come 
back  here  and  collect  everything  they 
might  ask  to  collect  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  fom  New  York  that 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point,  except 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  approved  these 
State  programs  and  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  pay  these  States  upon  the 
basis  of  State-approved  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Department  had 
\^1thheld  approval  or  had  placed  certain 
conditions  upon  these  requests  for  ap- 
proval, then  the  gentleman's  iwint  would 
be  a  valid  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  when  these  bills  are  submitted,  we 
must  do  as  we  just  did  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill: 
we  appropriated  another  $470  million  for 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  There  was  not 
very  much  we  could  do  about  it.  The 
States  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
the  payments,  even  next  week,  unless 
those  funds  were  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  try  to  tighten 
up  this  program.  But  it  will  take  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  tighten  it  up.  It  will  not  be  done  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  might  state  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  even 
in  the  gentleman's  own  State  of  New 
York,  this  Department  approved  and 
crossed  every  "t"  and  dotted  every  "i"  In 
this  program  or  for  this  program  In  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  have  been  urging  the  De- 
partment down  here  in  Washington  not 
to  approve  the  program  which  the  De- 
partment in  New  York  has  inaugurated, 
until  there  was  brought  about  a  little 
more  uniformity  and  until  it  was  brought 
a  little  more  in  line  with  the  thinking  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
with  the  thinking  of  other  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  warned  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  New  York  that  they  might  not 
automatically  receive  all  of  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tells 
them  they  will  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Department  has 
approved  this  program,  they  still  ought 
to  be  on  notice  that  this  Congress  is  not 
going  to  Just  automatically  appropriate 
every  expense  that  occurs — and  some 
cxm 888— Put  11 


of  them  will  be  beyond  the  budget  esti- 
mates, as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  liAiso]  has  indicated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  will  Join  with  me  in  voting  against 
some  of  these  authorizations.  I  did  not 
support  title  XIX.  I  foresaw  what  was 
happening  when  we  opened  the  door  in 
that  legislation.  However,  the  time  to 
stop  it  was  when  it  was  authorized.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  stop  some  of 
these  programs  and  expenditures  is 
when  the  authorizations  for  them  are 
being  considered. 

The  problem  occurs  when  you  open 
that  door  for  the  first  time  with  the 
authorization.  The  door  was  opened  for 
the  authorization  and  title  XIX  opened 
that  door  very  broadly  and  very  wide. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  have  voted  against  titles 
XVni  and  XIX,  but  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  we  never  even  debated  title 
xrx  and  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  had  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  conference  report  when  it  came  back 
here,  and  the  Record  is  very  clear  who 
voted  for  it,  and  who  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  title  xrx. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  bill  came  back  here 
for  a  vote,  and  we  voted  it  right  here 
on  the  fioor  in  that  conference  report. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  voted. 
But  my  point  is  that  the  time  to  stop  it  is 
when  it  is  being  authorized.  That  is  the 
time  to  make  corrections.  That  is  the 
time  to  put  the  curtailment  on  the  pro- 
gram that  the  gentleman  talks  about. 
The  only  action  we  can  take  now  Is 
through  additional  legislation  amending 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  that  is 
necessary,  but  I  believe  perhaps  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  excess  cut  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  will  help  to 
expedite  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  here  is  that  this  bill  is 
underfunded,  as  it  c(Mnes  here  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  these  very 
important  areas.  It  will  only  add  further 
to  the  deficit  when  these  programs  are 
funded  for  the  various  States. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  line  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  bill  Is  underfunded,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  particularly  the 
fact  that  that  occurred  in  title  HI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  was  demon- 
strated in  this  Chamber  yesterday,  last 
night  and  early  this  morning  that  there 
is  considerable  confusion  and  doubt 
among  the  Members  as  to  the  shape  and 
form  of  future  Federal  aid  to  education. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  efforts 
in  this  area  must  be  stepped  up  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  and  the  needs  of 


our  Nation's  children.  But  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  these  funds  are 
spent  where  they  will  most  benefit  edu- 
cation. Sensible  priorities  must  be  set  up 
to  emphasize  those  programs  that  work 
best.  ^ 

I  wish  to  call  the  Members'  attention, 
particularly,  to  one  phase  of  this  aid 
that  is  severely — and  I  maintain — ^un- 
justly cut  in  this  bill.  It  is  title  in  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

While  this  bill  calls  for  the  full  budget 
figure  of  $50  million  for  this  title  in  fiscal 
1968,  this  is  a  reduction  of  $38  milliiui 
from  last  year. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  that  during  the  last  school  year, 
only  about  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  eli- 
gible school  districts  participated  In  title 
I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This,  of  course,  calls  for  straight 
grants.  Meanwhile,  funds  available  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  title 
m,  which  must  be  matched  by  the  States, 
are  consistently  oversubscribed.  In  fiscal 
1966,  for  instance,  36  States  asked  for 
more  funds — a  total  of  $22  million  more 
than  was  available  in  this  program. 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  early  this  year, 
called  by  the  n.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  attended  by  State  persoimel  respon- 
sible for  federally  assisted  education  pro- 
grams from  12  States,  there  was  100-per- 
cent agreement  that  title  m  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  the 
most  heartily  endorsed  and  accepted  by 
the  school  districts.  Personnel  from  the 
Office  of  Education  have  been  unable  to 
answer  questions  as  to  why  a  proven  pro- 
gram such  as  this  was  being  phased  out 
in  favor  of  the  newer  unproven  programs 
about  which  there  Is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  value. 

While,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
myself,  I  surely  recognize  that  one  of  the 
first  ground  rules  established  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  was  to  stay  within 
the  budget;  I,  none  the  less,  hope  that  in 
the  conference,  steps  might  be  taken  so 
that  funds  may  be  increased  for  this  par- 
ticular title,  perhaps  by  transfer  from 
some  other  less  necessary  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Andrews]  that  title  HI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  much 
more  important  than  the  similar  provi- 
sions of  the  EHementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  better  use  is  made  of 
the  moneys  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  There  was  a  vote  of  our  sub- 
committee, however,  not  to  go  above  the 
budget.  I  had  a  couple  of  amendments  to 
go  above  the  budget,  and  they  were  not 
Included  in  the  bill.  One  of  them  had  to 
do  with  transferring  money  from  another 
area  and  using  those  funds  under  title 
m  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  make  such  an 
adjustment  before  this  bill  finally  passes 
in  the  Cor^ress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  just 
like  to  expand  slightly  on  the  very  perti- 
nent remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  title  m  and  the  E3ementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  con- 
fronted today  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
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oranprehensible  paradoxes  ever  brought 
before  this  body.  We  are  asked  to  reduce 
a  program,  not  because  It  has  not  worked, 
and  not  because  It  Is  not  wanted,  but 
because  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  fashion 
with  the  present  administration.  We  are 
asked  to  cut  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  materlsds  by  the  local 
st^ools  by  over  40  percent  and  erase  al- 
together State  supervision  of  instruction 
In  spite  of  evidence  that  the  equipment 
and  supervisory  leadership  are  needed, 
are  desirous,  and  have  proved  to  be  fun- 
damental causes  for  progress  in  educa- 
tion during  the  past  8  years. 

Let  me  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  they  have  been  standard 
bearers  in  the  successful  efforts  to  Im- 
prove Instruction  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  title  m  program. 
When  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1958.  title  ni  cov- 
ered three  subjects  considered  most  criti- 
cal at  that  time:  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages.  To  sup- 
port the  purchase  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  instructional  materials  for 
these  subjects.  Congress  authorized  $70 
million,  and  to  insure  State  leadership 
through  supervisory  services,  it  author- 
ized $5  million. 

In  1964,  Congress  became  convinced 
that  by  assisting  these  subjects  alone. 
other  subjects  essential  to  a  balanced 
and  complete  education  were  suffering. 
Therefore  it  amended  title  m  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  by  adding 
five  additional  subjects  to  be  supported: 
history,  civics,  geography,  English,  and 
reading.  At  the  same  time.  It  Increased 
the  authorization  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  to  $90  million  and  for  super- 
visory services  to  $10  million. 

In  each  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  89th 
Congress  my  distingiilshed  colleagues  re- 
viewed the  subjects  suinx>rted  by  the  pro- 
gram and  added  a  subject  on  each  occa- 
sion: economics  In  1965  and  industrial 
arts  In  1966.  Again,  with  the  addition  of 
each  subject,  Congress  was  forthright  in 
authorizing  an  additional  $10  million. 

Until  recent  years,  apprc^rlatlons  have 
Increased  somewhat  as  the  program  ex- 
panded, but  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  au- 
thorization. Never  In  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram has  the  authorization  been  fully 
i4>propriated.  The  most  Inconceivable  de- 
velopment occurred,  however,  when  the 

1967  budget  proposal  showed  a  reduced 
level  of  funding  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  title  m.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  economics  was  added  to  the 
subjects  and  an  additional  $10  million 
was  authorized,  the  budget  request  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  was  reduced 
from  $79.2  to  $54.2  million. 

Thanks  to  the  alertness  of  Congress,  it 
appropriated  a  sum  equal  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.  But  this  lesson  in  the  will 
and  mood  of  Congress  did  not  move  the 
administration  to  alter  Its  reckless  course 
of  undercutting  a  valuable  educational 
program.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress added  a  10th  subject — industrial 
arts — ^whlch  requires  much  expensive 
equli»nent,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ccmgress  authorized  an  additional  $10 
million  to  support  It.  the  administration's 

1968  budget  has  requested  only  $47  mll- 
lioa  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  a  re- 


duction of  $32.2  million — 41  percent — 
from  the  current  year's  appropriation. 
At  the  same  time.  It  deleted  all  funds  for 
supervisory  service*,  leaving  only  $2  mil- 
lion for  administration  at  the  State  level. 

How  could  the  administration  be  so 
foolish  as  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
request  in  the  face  of  such  obvious  need? 
It  cites  the  following  reason :  equipment 
and  materials  are  already  Included  in 
the  newer  educational  programs — titles 
I,  n,  and  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  With  this  addi- 
tional support,  the  reasoning  continues, 
funds  f^  equipment  have  more  than 
doubled. 

This  reasoning,  I  am  the  first  to  admit, 
has  Just  enough  substance  to  be  accepted 
by  the  unwary  reader.  But  let  us  exam- 
ine the  facts  a  little  more  closely.  Title 
I  of  ESEA  does  sillow  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  equipment,  but  only  for 
the  economically  and  educationally  de- 
prived students  In  the  large  cities  and 
rural  areas.  And  administrators  of  the 
program  have  advised  school  districts 
not  to  emphasize  equipment  in  the  proj- 
ect and  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  10- 
p>ercent  authorized  limit  for  equipment 
in  any  project. 

■ntle  n  of  ESEA  is  clearly  a  materials 
program.  But  an  examination  of  its  pro- 
visions makes  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
title  II  immediately  apparent.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  title  HI  in- 
cludes support  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, an  item  expressly  ineligible  under 
ESEA  title  U.  Even  the  materials  differ. 
Those  supported  under  ESEA  title  n 
emphasize  school  library  resources  and 
textbooks.  Neither  of  these  two  cate- 
gories is  eligible  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  title  HI.  Thus  al- 
though each  supports  the  purchase  of 
materials,  different  categories  are  in- 
volved. 

Finally,  equipment  is  theoretically 
eligible  under  ES8A  title  m  as  a  part 
of  supplementary  centers  and  services. 
But  again  the  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram discourage  the  cmrchase  of  equip- 
ment with  ESEA  title  HI  funds.  After 
stating  that  additional  equipment  funds 
are  available  under  ESEA,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  engage  In  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular reasoning  by  advocating  that 
equipment  used  in  supplementary  cen- 
ters be  purchased  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  title  in  funds.  If 
the  purchase  of  equipment  under  ESEA 
title  HI  were  encouraged,  however,  it 
would  serve  a  different  purpose,  since 
the  supplementary  centers  supported  by 
ESEA  title  m  serve  a  relatively  small 
number  of  pupils.  In  contrast,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  title  m 
serves  all  pupils  in  the  regular  ongoing 
instructional  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on.  Let  me 
simply  say  that  I  hope  we  can  in  con- 
ference make  a  transfer  of  money  to 
title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  a  tried  and  tested  and  success- 
ful program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  am  sure  our  stu- 
dents back  in  North  Dakota  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern,  because  it  is  a 
very  important  section. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  We  did  continue  the  voca- 
tional education  work-study  program,  in 
order  to  stay  within  our  rule  as  set  forth 
and  discussed  earlier  by  our  chairman, 
this  money  is  transferred  from  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  so  that  the 
work-study  program  can  be  maintained 
at  the  level  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
if  there  is  not  another  area  in  which  this 
appropriation  bill  is  underfunded,  and 
that  is  in  the  Public  Law  874  funds?  II I 
imderstand  correctly,  the  action  that  has 
preceded  this  point.  Public  Law  89-750, 
was  signed  into  law  last  year  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  session. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  it  was  signed  on 
or  about  November  4. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oh'o.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  had  appr  iprlated  full  funds  for 
what  was  on  the  books  at  the  time  we 
adjourned,  but  then  when  this  program 
was  added,  it  provided  for  lowering  of 
the  barrier  for  874  entitlement,  but  made 
no  demands  on  874  funds.  In  the  action 
Just  taken  in  the  House  earlier  today, 
wherein  we  passed  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, funds  added  in  the  Senate 
were  not  included,  as  I  understand,  to 
provide  funds  for  this  lowered  entitle- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  correct.  Funds 
were  not  Included  for  the  new  amend- 
ments that  were  passed  after  the  school 
year  had  started,  and  after  the  budgets 
of  these  schools  had  been  approved.  That 
would  have  been  a  windfall,  especially 
now  when  the  school  year  is  almost  com- 
pleted. 

As  far  as  the  1968  program  Is  con- 
cerned, this  bill  contains  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  entitlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  submit 
a  list  of  the  school  districts  which  would 
have  received  funds  had  the  amendment 
been  agreed  to. 

Ptmioc  Law  81-874  Afplications   (AmodntsI 

Pending,    Which   Cannot  Bk  Paid  Froh 

Regulak  1967  Apfropbiation   (as  or  c.oj. 

Mat  31,  1967) 

Ala-e7-E-818,  Jefferson  Co.  S.D.,  •62.053. 

Ala-67-E-1801,  Birmingham,  •78,013. 

Arlz-67-E-1801.  Tempe  E.S.D.  #3.  •64318. 

Arlz-«7-E-1806.  Phoenix  Union  High 
School  System,  •260,029. 

Calif -67-E-l 024.  Los  Angeles  City  Jr.  Col., 
•166.164. 

Callf-67-E-ia08.  Covlna  Valley  Unit.  BS.. 
•79,471. 

Callf-67-E-1809,  Newport-Mesa  Unlf.  SJ), 
$91,698. 

CaUf-87-E-1831.  Solano  Co.  Jr.  Col.  Dirt, 
•168.937. 

CaUf-67-E-18S9.  MontebeUo  UnU.  8.D.. 
•68,009. 

Callf-67-E-1840,  San  Joee  Unlf.  SD.. 
$68,773. 

Calif -67-E-1843,  Norwalk-La  Mirado  Untf 
S.D..  •148.966. 

Coim-67-E:-1002.  Bloomfleld  City.  •31,301 

Conn-«7-E-1301,  City  of  Hartford,  •160,982 

71ar-67-E-401.  Palm  Beach  Co..  •49.906. 

Plar-«7-B-1806.  Broward  Co..  •76.631. 

Flar-67-E-1806.  Polk  Co..  •49.309. 

ni-e7-E-1711,  City  of  Chicago,  •3,200.817. 

IU-E-67-1884,  City  of  East  St.  Loult. 
$66,136. 

Iowa-«7-E-1801,  Dec  Molnet  I.,  $167,803. 


Iowa-67-E-1806,  Council  Bluff  Comm., 
$110,673. 

Iowa-67-E-1806.  City  of  Sioux  City.  •168.- 
334. 

Malne-67-E-1801.  City  of  Portland,  674.794. 

Ma8S-e7-E-1020.  City  of  Newton.  •128.110. 

Ma88-67-E-1810,  Worcester  City,  •236,103. 

Mlch-67-E-1804,  City  of  Ann  Arbor, 
•65,350. 

Mlch-67-E-1811.  City  of  Detroit,  •577,343. 

Mlnn-67-E-1808.  City  of  Minneapolis, 
1395,343. 

MO-67-E-210.  North  Kansas  City,  6126,999. 

Mo-67-E;-1810.  City  of  Springfield,  •92,544. 

MO-67-E-1805,  City  of  St.  Joseph,  661,934. 

N.J.-67-E-1802,  City  of  Camden.  •132,096. 

N.J.-67-E-1804,   City  of  Newark,   6257,543. 

N.Y.-67-B-1701.  City  of  New  York.  66.- 
583.162. 

N.Y.-67-BJ-1803.  City  of  Syracviae.  •119.711. 

N.Y.-67-E-1807,   City  of   Buffalo.  •297,213. 

NC._67-B-1801.  City  of  Greensboro.  •47,- 
999. 

N.C.-«7-E-1802,  Rowan  Co..  •72.068. 

N.C.-67-E-1806.   Forsyth   Co..   674.083. 

N.C.-67-E-1807,  Buncombe  Co..  •103.264. 

N.C.-67-E-1808.  City  of  Raleigh.  649.428. 

OWO-67-E-216,  City  of  Toledo.  690.407. 

Ohlo-67-E-1806.  City  of  Cleveland.  6302.- 
099. 

Ohlo-e7-E-1806.   Cincinnati,   6284.790. 

Ohlo-«7-E-1807.  City  of  Akron.  •136.882. 

Oreg.-67-E^1404.  Jefferson  Co..  8.D., 
«509J,  6222,675. 

PJl.-<57-E-1801.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  •458,316. 

R.I-67-EJ-1801.  City  of  Providence.  •149.- 
930. 

SC.-67-E-803,  Greenville  Co..  •84.684. 

S.D.-67-E-1805.  Sioux  Falls.  ISD  #1,  ^121.- 
500. 

Tenn.-«7-E-204,  City  of  Klngsport,  656.- 
813. 

Tenn.-67-B-803,  City  of  Chattanooga.  699,- 
929. 

Tenn.-fl7-E-1802.  Hamilton  Co..  •168.747. 

Tenn.-«7-E-1803.  City  of  NaahvUle.  •321.- 
583. 

Tex.-87-E-1803,  City  of  Dallas,  •308,008. 

Tex.-67-E-1812,  City  of  Houston.  6303,621. 

Va.-67-E-1801.  Chesterfield  Co..  6202.002. 

Va.-67-E-1803.  City  of  Roanoke,  «126.S37. 

W.  V8.-67-B-1801.  Wood  Co..  •86,761. 

W.  Va.-67-E-1802.  Kanawha  Co.  (Charles- 
ton),   •63,721, 

W1FC.-67-EI-1804,  Green  Bay  City  Jt.  SD 
«1.»73,605. 

W1BC.-67-E-1806.  City  of  Milwaukee.  6495,- 
369. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  estimated  en- 
titlements listed  above  by  applicant  district, 
totalling  616,820,551,  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  about  (3,000.000  additional  en- 
titlement for  school  districts  which  meet  the 
minimum  ellglbUlty  requirements  only  be- 
cause of  liberalized  criteria  other  than  the 
reduced  average  daily  attendance  provlaion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  make  Is  that,  since  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  the  same  funds 
as  last  year,  in  effect  all  874  school  dis- 
tricts, not  Including  the  new  36  districts 
that  were  added  by  89-750.  and  the  874 
school  districts  are  now  being  reduced  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  receive;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Their  entitlements  will 
only  be  90-percent  funded.  Some  will  re- 
ceive more  money  if  they  have  more  chil- 
dren. But  their  entitlement  will  be  ap- 
proximately 90-percent  ftmded.  It  may 
go  down  to  85  percent  but  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  I  think  they 
used  the  figure  90  percent.  I  believe  they 
are  overestimating  that  by  about  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  committee 


went  along  with  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation on  cutting  this? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  committee  went  along 
and  supported  the  budget  figure  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President. 

So  far  as  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  Is  concerned,  which  is 
under  title  I,  there  is  only  46  percent  of 
entitlement  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

So  there  are  many  programs  that  are 
underfunded  as  compared  with  the  au- 
thorizations. They  are  underfunded  as 
compared  with  the  authorizations  but 
they  are  somewhat  different  than  the 
aid  to  States  in  welfare  categories  be- 
cause these  programs  provide  a  proration 
formula.  When  you  get  into  welfare  pro- 
grams like  ADC  and  aid  to  the  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  and  other 
categorical  aids  there  is  no  proration 
formula  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  a  windfall  that  would 
have  resulted  in  36  school  districts  under 
Public  Law  874  had  not  the  committee 
taken  some  action.  Would  the  gentleman 
briefly  explain  that  statement? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Very  briefly,  the  commit- 
tee last  year  appropriated  funds  and  pro- 
vided that  these  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  school  districts  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  law  was  at  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation bill  was  passed. 

There  were  amendments  adopted  and 
they  became  law  in  November.  This  was 
during  the  school  year.  The  budgets  of 
these  schools  had  been  approved  by  the 
local  school  boards  in  all  of  these  cases 
months  before  these  amendments  were 
enacted.  So  this  additional  money  had 
not  been  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
budgets  were  approved  by  the  school 
districts  in  question. 

Now  the  situation  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  this  school  year  because  the  budg- 
ets have  not  been  approved  for  the  school 
year  1967-68.  And  when  I  referred  to 
the  windfall  I  was  referrtog  to  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  was  passed  after  the 
school  budgets  had  been  approved  for 
the  school  year  1986-87. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Are  they 
included  in  this  year's  bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  are  Included  in  this 
year's  bill,  but  vmder  the  appropriation 
level  requested  by  the  President  they 
will  be  receiving  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  full  entitlement. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  no  program  receives  more  fund- 
ing than  the  President's  budget  request. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  There  are 
no  programs  funded  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  commit- 


tee is  recommending  a  reduction  in  obli- 
gation authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
of  $185,115,000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  There  are 
no  increases  above  the  budget  level  in 
this  bill.  However,  I  do  want  to  caution 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  a£  submitted  and 
the  budget  as  submitted  by  the  President 
is  not  a  credible  document  in  the  field 
of  HEW  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  it 
is  not  a  credible  document  in  the  field 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

This  fiscal  plan  which  was  submitted 
in  the  form  of  a  budget  request  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
cover  full  fimdlng  for  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal -year. 

It  does  not  cover  the  costs  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  defense  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  We  have  a  budget 
deficit  based  upon  this  document  of  $22 
billion.  But  I  caution  my  friends  that 
upon  the  basis  of  the  testimony  being 
developed  in  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, this  budget  deficit  could  go  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  $22  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  have  been  here  too  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  this  will  have  to  be  followed  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  will  have  to  be  followed 
with  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  For  the  next  fiscal  year, 
either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  or  early  in 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  further,  that  we 
had  quite  an  unhappy  experience  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  only 
an  hour  or  so  ago.  Permission  was  ob- 
tained to  file  at  midnight  last  night.  We 
were  up  early  this  morning,  as  the  gen- 
tleman win  recall,  so  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  had  no  oppor- 
tunity imtil  we  came  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  this  noon  even  to  look  at  the  re- 
port in  connection  with  the  conference. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I,  for 
one,  if  I  am  aroimd  here  and  kicking 
when  the  next  permission  is  asked  to 
file  a  conference  report,  will  see  to  it 
that  all  the  time  possible  is  available  to 
Members  to  have  a  look  at  the  confer- 
ence report  before  it  is  taken  up  on  the 
House  floor,  which  we  did  not  have  this 
afternoon  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  makes  a  very  good  point.  I 
will  certainly  try  to  help  him  to  see  that 
there  is  more  time  for  Members  to  study 
all  committee  reports. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman-from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly 
and  quickly  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  At  the 
proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  rider  against  building  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  second 
headquarters    laboratory    in    Beltsvllle, 
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Md..  which  1b  contained  In  H.R.  10196, 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

If  this  rider  prohibiting  construction 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  prevails,  the  FDA  has  re- 
ported that  the  cost  of  the  laboratory 
oould  rise  from  $17.5  million  to  $22.9 
million,  an  Increase  of  $5.4  million  Just 
to  build  in  a  mldwestem  location.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of  econ- 
omy we  are  seeking  in  Congress  and  I  am 
opposing  this  rider  primarily  on  these 
groimds.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress is  acting  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  the  taxpayers  when 
a  rider  dictating  the  location  of  a  new 
building  can  add  another  $5.4  million  to 
the  construction  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  di£Qcult  it 
Is  to  amend  an  appropriations  bill  be- 
cause the  committee  is  so  diligent  and 
painstaking  in  Its  work  on  this  legislation 
before  It  Is  reported  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. I  had  hoped  that  this  50-mlle 
rider  could  have  been  prevented  in  sub- 
committee and  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee and  all  the  majority  members  to 
oppose  the  rider. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  outline 
my  position  In  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  strike  the  restrictive  rider  in  H.R. 
10196.  One,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  build  its  second  head- 
quarters laboratory  in  Beltsville  and  the 
FDA  has  said  so  continually.  As  late  as 
April  28,  1967,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  James  L.  Qoddard,  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  stating  that — 

Tbe  Agency's  first  choice  for  location  of 
auch  a  new  facility  la  In  Xaryland  near  the 
exlatlng  laboratory. 

In  a  later  meeting  In  my  ofBce  Dr. 
Ooddard  told  me  that  the  Beltsville  loca- 
tion was  the  "optimum  §lte,"  to  use  his 
terminology. 

Secondly,  there  Is  more  than  adequate 
congressional  precedent  for  appropria- 
tion of  planning  funds  for  the  second 
FDA  laboratory  in  Beltsville.  In  Senate 
Reiiort  537,  first  session,  89th  Congress, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
stated: 

Tbla  Committee  feels  that  tbe  planning  of 
ihlB  enlarged  facility  in  nearby  Maryland 
alongside  other  slmUar  facilities  is  a  proper 
one. 

In  House  Report  1464,  second  session. 
89th  Congress,  the  Hou£e  Appropriations 
Committee  stated: 

The  moat  significant  item  Included  Is 
$860,000  to  plan  a  second  laboratory  buUd- 
ing  to  house  approximately  650  scientific  per- 
•onnel  at  the  BeltsvlUe  site.  With  the  greatly 
Increased  reaponalblllties  under  legislation 
which  Oongreea  has  passed  In  recent  years, 
plus  the  great  expansion  in  the  development 
at  new  drugrs,  the  headquarters  laboratory 
faculties  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion are  already  inadequate  and  wUl  be  criti- 
cally ao  In  tbe  n«ar  future. 

Thirdly,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration Itself  has  demonstrated  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  to  move  this  re- 
search laboratory  away  from  Beltsville, 
or  outside  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  the  facility  from  $3.7  million  to  $6.5 
million  depending  on  the  location. 


As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  1  am  f'jlly  aware  of  our  com- 
mitments In  Southeast  Asia,  how  much  It 
Is  costing  us  to  meet  them,  and  of  the 
great  need  to  pare  the  administration's 
budget  intelligently  In  order  to  maintain 
a  balance  short  of  all-out  wartime  budg- 
eting. I  strongly  believe  that  it  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  spend  an  additional  three  to 
five  million  dollars  simply  by  adding  40 
words,  three  commas  and  a  period  to 
HM.  10196.  The  way  I  figure  it,  each  word 
in  this  rider  Is  worth  approximately 
$135,000,  or  a  total  of  $5.4  million,  the 
added  cost  to  build  this  laboratory  In  the 
Midwest. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
count a  little  background  of  my  in- 
terest in  this  laboratory. 

I  had  noticed  the  request  for  planning 
funds  in  the  administration's  budget 
packages  in  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968.  In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the 
administration  stated  that  the  money 
was  to  plan  a  second  headquarters  lab- 
oratory to  be  built  in  Beltsville  near  ex- 
isting facilities.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration deleted  any  reference  to  Beltsville 
as  its  site  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request  for  planning  funds,  the  adminis- 
tration continued  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  site.  I  have  seen  no  change 
in  this  position. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  moves  to 
locate  an  alternative  site,  until  I  received 
an  anonymous  telephone  call  stating 
that  the  alternative  site  had  been  an- 
nounced on  March  16,  In  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  The  newspaper,  attributing  its 
information  to  the  ranking  minority 
monber  said: 

He  agreed  to  sponsor  the  FDA's  stipulation 
that  the  laboratory  would  not  be  buUt  near 
Washington  after  the  FDA  assured  him  that 
the  laboratory  would  be  built  at  Madison. 

In  the  subcommittee  hearings  2  days 
before  the  newspaper  article,  on  March 
13.  Dr.  Goddard  was  asked  his  reaction 
to  a  rider  on  the  bill  requiring  construc- 
tion outside  a  50-mlle  radius  of  Wash- 
ington. He  had  sJready  testified  for  the 
Beltsville  site. 

In  his  words : 

We  have  gone  out.  looked  over  the  coun- 
try for  alternative  sites  and  we  have  selected 
a  second  site  that  would  be.  In  our  opinion, 
a  rational  place  to  have  the  facility.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  that.  It  happens  to  be  In 
Wisconsin. 

Later  in  the  exchange  he  said: 

We  have  been  to  Madison  and  it  does  offer 
the  combination  of  skills  in  the  area  of  new 
drugs,  pharmacology,  and  animal  husbandry 
and  chemistry  that  we  need  to  have  to  work 
with  our  staff. 

The  very  next  day,  on  March  14,  Dr. 
Goddard  was  informed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that: 

I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  amendment  we  had 
with  regard  to  the  Environmental  Health 
Center,  when  we  mark  up  this  bill.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  second  Food  and  Drug  Labo- 
ratory will  not  be  built  within  a  60-mlle 
radius  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Last  night 
I  wrote  in  my  newsletter  that  I  am  going  to 
propose  this  amendment.  I  did  not  want  it 
to  come  as  a  shock  to  you  so  I  mention  It 
now. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  csm  see  no  evidence 
that  the  FDA  stipulated  a  position  in 
favor  of  the  50-mlle  rider  and  no  evi- 
dence that  the  agency  asked  for  It.  There 
is  no  word  In  the  hearings  to  this  effect. 

In  fact,  I  have  already  mentioned  Dr. 
Goddard's  letter  of  April  28,  1967,  writ- 
ten to  me  more  than  a  month  after  he 
was  informed  that  a  rider  would  be  In- 
troduced, in  which  he  reiterated  the  FDA 
position  In  favor  of  Beltsville,  Md.  In  fact, 
with  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  rider, 
he  wrote  me  that: 

However,  in  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  language  In  tbe  appropriations  bill 
which  would  prohibit  construction  of  tbe 
new  lab  In  tbe  Washington  area,  other  sites 
have  also  been  deenved  adequate  for  our 
needs. 

I  feel  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw 
that  it  was  only  in  the  face  of  such  a 
rider  that  the  FDA  selected  the  Madison 
alternative.  And.  as  far  as  1  can  deter- 
mine from  a  detailed  perusal  of  the 
hearings,  committee  reports,  and  budget 
requests.  I  can  see  no  substantial  reason 
to  force  this  agency  to  build — against 
Its  wishes — in  a  location  outside  Belts- 
ville. I  give  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration credit  for  knowing  what  Its  needs 
are  for  a  second  headquarters  research 
laboratory  and  where  It  should  be  built. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  this  agency  that  is 
advocating  that  the  Congress  spend  an 
unnecessary  $5.4  million  Just  to  locate 
its  second  major  laboratory  In  distant 
location. 

The  extra  $5.4  million  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  states  it  would 
cost  to  relocate  the  new  lab  Is  Just  the 
beginning.  Many  other  imnecessary  ex- 
penses would  accrue.  They  would  in- 
volve relocating  a  large  number  of  FDA 
personnel  from  the  Washington  area  to 
another  site.  There  would  be  long  dis- 
tance travel  and  communication  ex- 
penses between  the  new  laboratory  and 
headquarters  here  In  Washington.  There 
would  be  recruiting  expenses  that  would 
be  steeper  because  of  the  other  location. 

And,  there  Is  an  expense  In  loss  of  efS- 
clency  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  possibly  may  be  meas- 
ured in  lower  and  slower  output  by  the 
agency. 

Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  must  be 
efficient  and  effective  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory responsibilities,  which  are  growing 
by  leaps  and  boimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  on  all  these 
grounds  that  I  am  proposing  this 
amendment.  I  feel  It  would  be  unwise  for 
this  Congress  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  spending  one  extra  cent  that  is  un- 
necessary, illogical  and  inefficient.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment in  order  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  may  proceed  with  all 
possible  speed  to  construct  a  laboratory 
it  so  desperately  needs  In  the  location  it 
so  clearly  favors. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman meant  this,  but  his  statement 
implied  It.  He  realizes  this  committee  is 
not  recommending  any  site. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
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with  the  placing  of  this  rider,  the  study 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  shows  that  it  will  cost 
anywhere  from  $3  million  to  $5.4  mil- 
lion more  ultimately  to  construct  this 
building  at  any  other  site  than  the  one 
that  is  available  at  Beltsville,  that  Is  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  the  record  is  complete  that  the 
administrative  cost  in  operating  labora- 
tories halfway  across  the  country  from 
each  other  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  that  Is  par- 
ticularly true,  as  was  commented  upon 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  of  the 
ever-expandmg  requirements  by  laws 
that  are  being  directed  toward  this  very 
Important  agency.  So  I  feel  It  should  be 
consolidated  in  one  area. 

I  compliment  the  committee  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  their 
new  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  Health  Sciences  going  in  there. 
With  the  Interrelating  operations,  they 
are  placing  that  building  there. 

They  are  not  separating  that  by  many 
thousands  of  miles. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  commend  him  on  his 
alertness  In  proposing  this  amendment. 

I  certainly  do  not  quarrel  with  any  of 
our  colleagues  who  would  like  to  zero  in 
on  that  particular  area  for  any  new  at- 
tractive Federal  facilities,  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  preclude  the  con- 
struction of  any  Federal  facility  in  any 
area  of  the  country,  whether  It  be  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  or  some  place  else. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  a  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first  to  pay  tribute  likewise  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  who  certainly  treated  those 
of  us  in  the  minority  with  extreme  fair- 
ness, in  the  same  fashion  in  which  his 
distinguished  predecessor  did.  In  our 
subcommittee  we  operate  on  an  alter- 
nating basis  m  questioning  and  Inter- 
rogating witnesses,  first  the  chairman 
and  then  alternating  to  the  minority, 
and  then  back  and  forth.  We  appreciate 
the  chairman's  consideration  of  us. 

In  all,  I  believe  as  we  look  at  this  par- 
ticular bin  and  the  fact  that  It  is  imder 
the  budget— for  the  first  time,  at  least 
in  my  recollection,  since  I  have  been 
serving  on  this  subcommittee — ^part  of 
that  Is  due  to  our  looking  down  the  bar- 
rel of  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  this  commg 
fiscal  year  1968.  It  has  to  be  a  considera- 
tion for  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  look  down 
the  road  and  see  what  a  momentous  defi- 
cit we  are  up  against. 

This  bill  totals  $13,137,488,000,  as  the 
chairman  indicated,  and  more  than 
$185,000,000  under  the  budget.  But,  I 
should  add.  It  Is  $142,522,500  over  the 
appropriation  level  for  the  year  1967. 


In  our  report  we  show  $5.5  billion  of 
appropriations  In  this  bill  which  Is  re- 
quired by  basic  legislation  for  which  the 
funding  level  is  not  subject  to  admin- 
istrative control. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  made  a  point  on  the  underfund- 
ing.  I  suppose  we  need  only  p>oint  to  that 
area  of  grants  to  the  States  for  public 
assistance  as  a  prime  example.  While  in 
this  bill  we  have  a  total  of  $4,124,300,000 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assist- 
ance, earlier  today  we  passed  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  of  1967,  and  that  one  item  was 
$470  milUon  in  the  supplemental  bill.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  in  1966 
there  was  a  supplemental  request  for 
that  one  item  of  $460  million.  So  the 
chances  are  that  when  we  come  back  a 
year  from  now,  or  in  the  early  months 
of  next  year,  there  will  be  a  supplemen- 
tal request  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  assistance. 

There  is  an  item  here  of  $906,631,000 
for  payment  to  trust  funds  for  health 


Insurance  for  the  aged,  as  a  result  of  the 
medicare  proposition  passed  some  time 
ago.  Have  no  illusion  that  that  figure 
is  going  to  be  coming  down  In  the  years 
to  follow.  Likewise,  it  will  go  up. 

There  Is  an  Item  for  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  of  $235,600,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  although  we  have  cut  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  bill  as  proposed  In 
the  President's  budget  nearly  $18  mil- 
Uon in  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Department 
of  Labor  expenditures  will  be  $132  mil- 
lion below  our  appropriation  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  The  Manpower  Admin- 
istration accounts  for  more  than  $124 
million  of  this  unexpended  figure. 

I  will  insert,  imder  a  previous  ap- 
proval, a  table  showing  where  the  ex- 
[>endltures  are  running  below  the  appro- 
priations in  the  Department  of  Labor 
budget. 

The  following  table  shows  just  where 
the  expenditures  are  runnJng  below  the 
appropriations  in  the  Department  of 
Latwr  budget: 


Analysis  of  1967  appropriations  and  expendi 

ures 

A  ppropria-      . 

tioiis          ' 

Expendi- 
tures 

Difference 

Manpower  Administration    .          . 

Liit>or  ninii:i(!i'ni»'nt  ri'lalioiis 

$502.0  1 
H.(>  1 
88  4 
20.6 
1.3 
S.« 
5.1 

$377.6 
8.2 
8&4 
19.7 
l.S 
S.6 
4.B 

-8.9 

-$124.4 

—  4 

Wa^i-  and  l.ihor  standards       ..,« ..^s.^.... ^^..^^.,^=.^^^, 

HurcBU  of  LalKir  SUitistlcs.      

-2.0 
—.9 

Hur'-au  of  Intcnmlional  .\ftali"S 

Ollicf*  of  tlie  Solicitor . 

Oflice  of  the  Secretary 

Misi-vllaneous  expenditures  from  advances,  and  reimbursements 
eipired  accounts,  etc 

-'2 

+3  9 

Total  general  funds 

631.6 

499.  S 

—131  8 

N'OTK.— Includes  proposed  supplementals  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reserve;  excludes  comparative  transfei-s. 


I  should  like  to  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  employment  figures. 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  request  was  for 
4,580  increased  personnel.  We  allowed  In 
this  bill  a  total  of  3,476.  The  Department 
of  Labor  asked  for  570  new  people.  We 
allowed  them  199.  The  related  agencies 
involved  in  this  bill  asked  for  135  ad- 
ditional people,  and  we  provided  131. 

The  total  of  asked  increases,  compared 
to  last  year,  was  5,285,  and  we  allowed 
3,806.  That  Is  a  reduction  from  the  budg- 
et figures  of  1,479  people. 


Actual  employment  figures 

June  30, 
1966 

June  ao. 
1966 

June  30, 
1967 

June  30. 
1966 

Department  of 
Health,  Edu- 
cation, and 
Welfare 

Department  of 
Labor 

87, 316 
7,989 

99,810 
8,167 

105.600 
8,329 

106.600 
8,851 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ent, because  I  want  him  to  hear  this 
question. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  In  on  the 


markup  of  this  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bove].  I 
was  quite  impressed  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  subcommittee  had  con- 
sidered this  bill,  and  was  pleased  with 
the  results. 

But  since  that  time  I  have  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  develop  some  figures.  I  am 
Just  wondering  whether  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee would  offer  any  strenuous  ob- 
jection if  an  effort  were  made  to  reduce 
employment  a  little  further? 

I  find  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example. 
Just  a  month  ago  had  7,530  vacancies. 
The  Department  of  Labor  about  a  month 
ago,  on  April  30.  had  848  vacancies.  The 
NLRB  had  80  vacancies.  If  they  were 
able  to  operate  a  month  ago  with  8,500 
vacancies  in  these  activities,  I  wonder 
why  we  need  to  Increase  the  employment 
level? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennylvanla. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina,  even 
though  my  friend  from  Ohio  was  In  the 
hospital— belonging  to  my  club  now,  al- 
though I  do  not  like  to  have  people 
"queering  my  act,"  since  I  am  the  local 
invtdid — he  sat  in  and  helped  us  a  great 
deal  on  two  important  items. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  remember  we  collabo- 
rated on  one  or  two. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right.  We  did, 
but  you  took  the  lead  on  one.  That  Is 
the  way  we  got  It  through. 

I  want  to  say  this,  though:  All  Gov- 
ernment agencies — and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman Is  a  watchdog  on  personnel,  and 
somebody  has  to  be — all  Qoivemment 
agencies,  and  even  ctHnpanies  like  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Oarflnckel's,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  have  a  turnover  in  people. 
You  Just  cannot  stop  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  look  at  these  items  where  these  cuts 
would  be  made  and  in  view  of  the  help 
you  have  been — and  you  were  a  help — 
I  would  hope  you  would  not  do  this, 
now,  especially  in  this  kind  of  a  bUl. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  have  not  fully  decided  to  offer 
such  an  amendment;  but  am  consider- 
ing it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  know,  but  I  know  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  raising  this  question 
dmlng  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MiCBZL],  because  I  would 
like  some  assiurances,  if  they  are  avail- 
able, that  there  is  some  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  vacancies  I  cited.  I 
cannot  image  the  Department  having 
7,500  vacancies  a  month  ago  and  needing 
6,000  new  positions  now.  I  am  seeking 
inlormatlon  and  explanations  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  situation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  knows,  as  long 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laikd]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MiCBXi.1 — as  long  as  these  two  gen- 
tlemen are  sitting  there  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShkiverI  Is  back- 
ing them  up,  you  have  strong  spokesmen. 
These  people  over  here  cannot  push  them 
around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
goitleman  from  Illinois  5  additional 
minutes.    

Mr.  MICHIX.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  I  wiU 
say  that  I  share  his  concern  when  we 
hear  In  answer  to  our  questions  so  and 
so  many  imfllled  positions  when  at  the 
same  time  they  are  requesting  additional 
new  positions.  In  part  there  may  be  two 
answers  for  this.  One  was  a  Presidential 
freeze  on  personnel.  Another  Is  that 
there  Is  more  hiring  in  this  field  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  than  In  the 
prior  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  the  last  year  we 
lost  over  500  doctors  through  attrition 
in  1  year.  Now,  where  do  you  find  them? 
Where  do  you  get  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  looidng  for  who  are  good  people? 
In  part  this  Is  It. 
Sum1>er  of  doctors   leaving  Public  Health 


7 

Service,  1982-48  ^ 

/ 

Averace 
strength 

Number 

leaving 

f 
Year: 

NM -    

2,371 
2.308 
2.281 
2.181 
1.0Z7 

675 

IMS 

1964. 

iga 

... 

617 
628 
381 

VMB. 

378 

I  Inelades  thoM  serrlng  milltar;  obUcatlon. 


Mr.  JONAS.  That  sounds  like  a  rea- 
sonable explanation.  My  special  Interest 
in  Jobs  developed  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  freeze  order  last  September.  I  thought 
if  the  departments  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Qovemment  could  reduce  employ- 
ment to  the  levels  at  the  past  July  or 
2  or  3  months  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
order  by  the  Dlrectw  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
agencies  folding  up  or  closing  down  be- 
cause of  that — then  I  thought  maybe  we 
could  do  a  little  in  the  Congress  in  this 
field  and  this  might  be  a  way  to  reduce 
unnecessary  spending. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  the  chairman  indicated,  we  held 
a  pretty  hard  line  here  on  these  Increases 
of  new  personnel.  We  held  out  for  some 
very  low  figures.  Of  course,  you  know, 
in  the  interests  of  compromise  you  can- 
not always  have  your  own  way.  So  I  am 
down  here  today  supporting  this  bill  in 
the  interests  of  the  entire  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  hearing  a  good 
deal  here  this  afternoon  about  cystic  fi- 
brosis. Is  that  something  contagious? 
Could  you  catch  that  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  a  session  here  In  the  House? 
What  Is  cystic  fibrosis? 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  is  cystic  fibrosis? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  cystic  fibrosis  is  an 
inherited  generalized  metabolic  disorder 
characterized  by  the  production  of  ab- 
normal secretions  by  the  various  exocrine 
glands  of  the  body.  The  disease  is  charac- 
terized primarily  by  malnutrition  and 
lung  disease.  Although  in  the  past  cystic 
fibrosis  was  confined  to  the  pediatric  age 
group  by  Its  high  mortality  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood,  the  disease  is  now 
recognized  with  increasing  frequency 
among  adolescents  and  adults.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  there  are  far 
more  adults  than  previously  believed  who 
carry  a  partial  genetic  endowment  for 
the  disease.  The  studies  also  have  sug- 
gested that  variants  of  cystic  fibrosis  may 
be  responsible  for  some  chronic  lung 
and  gastrointestinal  disorders  in  adults 
usually  not  recognized  as  due  to  cystic 
fibrosis. 

Our  committee  waa  encouraged  to  hear 
that  some  progress  it  being  made  in  re- 
search on  cystic  fibrosis.  During  the  past 
year  a  unique  chemical  substance  was 
isolated  from  the  blood  of  Ixith  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  and  the  parents  of  such 
patients  which,  when  applied  to  cells  of 
the  type  lining  the  respiratory  tract  in 
animals,  prevents  the  normal,  protective 
sweeping  action  of  the  brushlike  hairs 
extending  from  these  cells  that  help  to 
expel  mucus  from  the  lung's  air  con- 
duits. In  cystic  fibres;?,  the  failure  of 
this  cleansing  action  :on  tributes  to  the 
accumulation  of  mucu-  <n  the  lungs, 
which  is  characteristic  it  this  disorder. 
and  results  in  its  ultimately  fatal  lung 
involvement. 

Our  committee  beUeves  that  a  greater 
effort  could  be  made  to  accelerate  re- 
search on  cystic  fibrosis  which  affects 
one  child  in  every  thousand  live  births. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  30,000  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  and  that  between 
4,000  and  5,000  new  cases  occur  eacli 
year.  The  committee  therefore  directs 
that  $2  million  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  be  devoted  to  re- 
search on  cystic  fibrosis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  might 
make  several  other  points,  because  yes- 
terday we  were  considering,  for  example, 
on  this  floor  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — we  were  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  which  we  ulti- 
mately on  this  committee  will  have  to  ap- 
propriate the  money — and  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  advised  for  this  Congress 
to  take  note  of  what  Secretary  Gardner 
had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  when  new  proposals  are 
being  considered.  I  would  like  to  cite  one 
of  our  exchanges  during  that  hearing: 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  be 
the  eflect  of  a  5-percent  cut  across  the  board? 

In  this  exchange  bear  in  mind  the  sev- 
eral bills  that  we  have  had  for  our  con- 
sideration which  carry  this  kind  of  cut 
proposals. 

Secretary  Gardner.  Right  acroea  the  txxtrd? 

Mr.  MiCHK,.  Yea. 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  think  It  would  pro- 
duce the  loudest  public  howl  you  have  heard 
In  quite  a  long  time.  These  programs  are 
very  deeply  rooted  In  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  and  Institutions  of  the 
country.  They  build  these  programs  into  their 
budget,  and  It  would  be  quite  a  serious  thing. 

Mr.  MicHix.  Would  you  say  we  have  locked 
ourselves  Inextricably  Into  some  of  these 
problems? 

Secretary  Oaronex.  We  have  locked  our- 
selves into  many  of  them,  and  It  is  inherent 
In  the  Federal-State  partnership  that  we  do 
In  many  of  them,  because  the  essence  of  a 
partnership  Is  some  kind  of  predictability. 
If  we  pull  the  rug  out  we  hear  from  them 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not 
emphasize  that  point  because  this  is  the 
bill  that  touches  so  many  homes,  so  many 
hospitals,  so  many  schools,  so  many  com- 
munities and  other  local  areas  at  theii 
very  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  in  our  report 
we  show  $261  million  for  requests  in  tiie 
1968  budget  for  which  legislative  author- 
ity is  due  to  expire  before  1968 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  bill  does  not  in- 
clude a  total  of  $179  million  for  proposed 
new  legislation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  this 
in  our  report  we  show  a  total  of  $31.7 
billion  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration trust  fund.  But,  again,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  does  not  include 
$4.1  billion  for  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed increases  to  this  program. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at 
this  po!nt  to  include  tables  as  well  as  new 
legislative  proposals  and  the  amount 
which  they  might  ultimately  cost,  if  en- 
acted as  taken  from  pages  78  and  79  of 
the  hearings. 
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I.  Education  legislation: 

A.  Elementary     and     secondary     educaUonal 

activities $16,  000.  000 

Comprehensive  educational  planning. 
Legislation  wiU  be  proposed  amending 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies  for  critical 
evaluation  of  existing  educational  pro- 
grams, analysis  of  possible  alternatives 
and  long-range  planning  for  necessary 
improvements. 

B.  Expansion  and  Improvement  of  vocational 

education 

Innovative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Legislation  will  be  proposed  for 
project  grants  to  finance  Innovative 
programs  for  occupational  education, 
including  special  attention  to  needs  at 
the  Junior  high  school  level,  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  for  high  school 
youth,  curriculum  Improvement,  and 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  U.8. 
Employment  Service. 

C.  Higher  educaUonal  activities 2.000,000 

Sale  of  NDEA  student  loans  to  par- 
ticipations sales  pool.  Legislation  will 
be  proposed  to  authorize  colleges  and 
universities  to  borrow  loan  capital  for 
their  NDEA  direct  student  loan  funds 
and  to  authorize  sale  of  certificates  of 
participation  In  pools  of  these  loans.  It 
Is  proposed  that  proceeds  from  the  sale 
(estimated  at  tlOCOOCOOO  for  19S8)  be 
placed  In  a  revolving  fund,  and  that 
such  receipts  be  made  available  for 
new  loans  to  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion win  be  authorized  to  serve  as 
trustee  for  these  sales. 

D.  Educational  television  facilities 

Legislation   will   be   propoeed   to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  Federal  support  for 
educational  television, 
n.  Health  and  welfare  legislation: 

A.  Ck>mprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 

ices   

Partnership  for  health.  Legislation 
win  be  propoeed  to  expand  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and  PubUc 
Health  Services  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
Increased  grants  for  use  by  the  States, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, in  such  problem  areas  as  family 
planning,  laboratory  Ucensing,  and  the 
development  of  improved  methods  of 
delivering  health  services. 

B.  Grants  to  SUtes  for  public  assistance 25,  000, 000 

Title  XIX  revisions,  -SaS.OOO.OOO. 
Improvements  in  cash  assistance  pro- 
grams +  *SO.000,0O0.  LeglslaUon  will  be 
proposed  to  assure  that  public  assist- 


ance payments  more  nearly  meet  the 
economic  needs  of  recipients,  to  require 
all  States  to  provide  asBlstance  to  fam- 
iUee  with  children  who  are  impover- 
ished because  of  imemployment  of  a 
parent,  to  provide  Incentives  for  em- 
ployment, and  to  Improve  work  and 
training  programa  to  help  restore  re- 
cipients to  Independence.  In  addition, 
legislation  wlU  be  proposed  to  Improve 
the  medicaid  for  children  and  bring 
medical  payments  made  under  this 
program  in  line  with  those  of  other 
public  assistance  categories.  Because  of 
the  time  required  to  fully  implement 
this  new  legislation,  additional  Federal 
coets  in  1968  will  begin  at  #60,000.000 
and  will  be  offset  by  anticipated  sav- 
ings In  the  medical  vendor  program  by 
$3S.0OO,0O0. 

C.  Grants  for  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health tSB.OOO,  000 

Improvements  in  child  health  pro-, 
grams.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
provide  under  the  crippled  children's 
program  periodic  health  examinations 
and  followup  treatment  for  needy  chil- 
dren (coordinated  with  services  to  be 
financed  undm:  title  xrx)  to  prevent 
or  lessen  the  severity  of  crlppUng  chUd- 
hood  lUnesBes;  establish  pUot  projects 
to  concentrate  on  Innovation  in  deUv- 
ertng  child  health  care  and  in  training 
professional  personnel  and  medical  as- 
sistants; develop  dental  care  programs 
for  children;  and  Increase  funds  av&U- 
able  for  maternity  and  infant  projects 
to  expand  the  attack  on  high  infant 
mortality  rates. 
III.  Social  security  legislation: 


20. 000, 000 


25.  000,  000 


A.  Increased    retirement    and 

survivors    benefits 

B.  Increased   disability   Insur- 

ance benefit  payments 

C.  Increased  health  insurance 

benefits 

D.  Administrative  expenses 


Trust  fund 

I,  6^9.  000.  000 

flS.  000,  000 


185,  000,  000 
m  000,  000 


Total 4,  140,  000,  000 

Legislation  will  be  propo«ed  for  a 
major  Improvement  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  to  extend  the  health 
insurance  program  to  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries. The  General  Fund  amount 
above  Is  the  contribution  required  to 
pay  the  (3  per  month  Federal  match- 
ing premium  to  cover  doctor  bills  for 
the  disabled.  The  proposed  Increases  in 
social  security  payments  is  eq;>ected  to 
reduce  the  need  for  some  Individuals 
to  be  assisted  under  other  existing 
State  and  Federal  Income  maintenance 
programs. 


24,  000,  000 


179,  000,  000 


It  is  a  good  thing  our  national  popula- 
tion is  not  growing  as  fast  as  that  of  the 
Office  of  Education — for  the  numt>er  of 
authorized  personnel  there  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1964,  rising  from  a 
figure  of  1,180  in  that  year  to  2,735  in 
fiscal  1968. 

Yesterday,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  authority,  functions,  and 
duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion granted  him  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  appro- 
priations bill  which  funds  all  the  pro- 
grams under  the  OfiBce  of  Education.  I 
think  It  Is  Important  that  we  all  realize 
the  extent  of  the  power  and  influence 
this  OfQce  holds  over  our  State  and  local 
educational  systems.  The  following  sum- 
mary, which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, totals  45  pages  and  amply  illus- 
trates the  far-reaching  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education: 


I.  88rR   Congress 

PUBtJC  LAW  SS-iaS AICKKSICZNTB  TO  CKAPmi 

SB,    TITLX    38,    TT.S.C. 

ThU  Act  amends  ctispter  35  of  title  18, 
"War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance,"  with 
respect  to  approval  of  courses  under  that 
program  by  State  approving  agencies. 

I  "Sec.  1776"!  The  Commissioner  la  au- 
thorized to  publish  a  list  of  natlonaUy  rec- 
ognized accrediting  bodies  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  aa  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered  by  an  institution. 
The  State  approving  agency  wUl  utilize  these 
bodies  in  determining  whether  courses  wUl  be 
approved  under  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  program. 

PUBLIC  LAW  B8-lt»— KXALTH  PKOrKSIONS  ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSIBTANCX  ACT  OP  1963 

Amends  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  TT.S.C.  chapter  6A) .  adding  a 
new  Part  B  which  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental,  and 
other  health  personnel. 

["Sec.  721"!  The  Commissioner  wUl  ap- 
prove a  list  of  recognized  accrediting  bodies. 


which  bodies  will  determine  the  accredita- 
tion status  of  Institutions  applying  for 
grants  under  Part  B.  If  be  determines  that 
new  facilities  wlU,  at  the  completion  of  con- 
struction, meet  the  standards  of  approved 
accrediting  bodies,  he  may  designate  the  new 
facilities  as  accredited  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Part. 

["Sec.  725")  The  Commissioner  wlU  serve 
as  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  for  Health  Pro- 
fessions. The  Council  advlaea  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  administration  of  thla  Part. 

PUBLIC   LAW    8S-ie4 ICKNTAL   RETAKDATTOIC  FA- 

cnonxB  AND  comcuNTrT   mental   hkaltr 

CZNTXSa  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 

Title  in  of  this  Act  amends  the  Act  of 
September  6,  1968  (Pi.  85-926),  an  Act  to 
encourage  expansion  of  teaching  In  the  edu- 
cation Of  mentally  retarded  children  through 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
to  State  educational  agencies. 

The  scope  of  the  program  of  granta  la 
broadened  by  Sec.  301  of  the  1963  Act.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  Xielp 
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tbem  provide  professional  training  for  per- 
sons engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  supervi- 
sors of  such  teachers,  speech  correctlonlsts, 
and  other  such  specialists.  The  amendments 
also  broaden  the  1958  Act  by  allowing  for 
training  for  the  education  of  children  who 
are  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  blind,  crippled, 
emotlonaUy  disturbed,  and  other  handi- 
capped children,  as  well  as  mentally  retarded 
Children. 

The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized  by 
the  amendments  to  make  grants  to  Institu- 
tions to  allow  them  to  establish  scholarships 
for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

[Sec.  302]  Title  m  also  authcxlzes  the 
Commissioner  (over  a  3-year  period  begin- 
ning f.y.  1964)  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  other  educational 
and  research  agencies  for  carrying  out  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
He  may  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  advise  him  con- 
cerning education  of  handicapped  children, 
and  he  may  appoint  panels  of  experts  to 
evaluate  the  research  and  demonstration 
projects  carried  out  under  this  section. 

FUBUC  LAW   8S-204 — ^HIGHXS  EDUCATION 
VACILJTIXS  ACT  or    19S3 

The  Commissioner  Is  the  chief  administra- 
tive offlcer  for  the  3  substantive  titles  of  this 
Act,  and  he  is  charged  with  prescribing  the 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  pro- 
grama  under  the  Act. 

Title  /— Oronts  for  eonatrtiction  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  over  a  6-year  period  (beginning  f.y.  1964) 
a  program  of  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  undergrad- 
iiate  academic  faculties. 

Application,  States  [Sec.  106]  A  State  de- 
■IMng  to  participate  under  this  title  must 
designate  or  create  a  State  conmilsalon  which 
will  submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. He  will  approve  any  such  plan 
which — 

(1)  provides  It  will  be  administered  by 
the  State  commission; 

(3)  sets  forth  (consistent  with  criteria  to 
be  established  by  the  Commissioner)  meth- 
ods for  determining  relative  priority  of  eligi- 
ble projects  and  for  determining  the  Federal 
■hare  of  each  project; 

(3)  provides  that  funds  allotted  for  proj- 
ects at  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  will  be  used  only  for  such 
projects,  and  that  funds  allotted  for  4-year 
schools  will  be  used  only  for  projects  at  such 
schools.  [This  provision  altered  In  the 
amendments  to  this  Act  made  by  title  VH 
of  Pli.  8»-3a9,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1986.] 

(4)  provides  for  assigning  priority  and  de- 
termining Federal  share  only  by  the  methods 
Bet  forth  by  the  State  commission; 

(6)  provides  for  fair  hearings  by  the  State 
commission  of  all  institutions  applying  for 
grants;  and 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  pro- 
cedures and  reports  as  are  necessary.    ' 

Application,  institutions  [Sec.  108}  An  In- 
stitution desiring  a  construction  grant  from 
Its  State's  allotment  under  this  title  must 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  an  application 
containing  such  information  a^  he  requires. 
The  Commissioner  will  approve  each  such 
application  for  a  construction  project  If — 

(1)  the  project  Is  eligible  in  terms  of  this 
tlUe; 

(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  State  commission; 

(3)  the  State  commission  has  set  the  Fed- 
eral share,  and  the  State  allotment  is  suf- 
ficient to  finance  that  share: 

(4)  the  project  hae  a  higher  priority  than 
any  other  In  the  State; 


(6)  he  determines  the  project  will  be  un- 
dertaken economically;  and 

(6)  he  determines  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  only  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  the  project 
described  In  the  application,  that  the  insti- 
tution has  available  the  requisite  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  financing,  and  that  the  facility 
will  be  used  as  an  academic  facility  for  at 
least  ao  years. 

Title  II — Grants  for  construction  of  grad- 
uate academic  facilities 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  over  a  5-year  period  (beginning  f.y. 
1964)  a  program  of  Construction  grants  to 
assist  institutions  to  improve  existing  grad- 
uate schools  and  cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ters, and  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
graduate  schools  and  cooperative  graduate 
centers  of  excellence. 

Application. — Grant*  under  this  title  will 
be  made  only  upon  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  appUcatlons  submitted  to  him 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
boards  of  cooperative  graduate  centers.  The 
applications  must  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  requires.  In  ruling  on 
appUcatlons,  the  Commissioner  will  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Education  (of  which  he  will  serve  as 
Chairman);  and  he  will  give  consideration 
to  the  extent  to  which  projects  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  will  aid  in  attaining  a 
wider  distribution  of  graduate  facilities 
throughout  the  Natloa. 

Title   III — Loans  for   construction   of 
academic  facilities 

The  Conunlssloner  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  over  a  5-year  period  (beginning  f.y.  1964) 
a  program  of  loans  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  conetructlon  of  academic 
facilities.  Before  making  a  loan  under  this 
title,   the  Commissioner   must  determine — 

(1)  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  financed  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources; 

(2)  that  the  applicant  cannot  obtain  the 
loan  from  other  sources  with  terms  and 
conditions  as  favorable  as  those  under  this 
title;  and 

(3)  that  the  project  will  be  undertaken 
economically. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    88-210,    PART    A THE    VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1963 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  main- 
taining. Improving,  and  extending  existing 
vocational  education  programs  and  In  devel- 
oping new  progr.-uns. 

He  Is  charged  with  allotting  the  basic  ap- 
propriation among  the  States,  which  may  use 
the  funds  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  vocational  education  for  high  school 
students: 

(2)  vocational  education  for  persons  not  In 
school  who  are  available  for  full-time  study: 

(3)  vocational  education  for  those  persons 
already  In  the  labor  market  who  need  train- 
ing or  retraining; 

(4)  vocational  education  for  persons  with 
academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handi- 
caps; 

(5)  construction  of  area  vocational  facili- 
ties; and 

<6)   ancillary  services  and   activities. 

The  Commissioner  may  reserve  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  basic  appropriation  for  use  In 
supporting  research  and  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  by  col- 
legee  and  universities,  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  Other  institutions  and 
organizations. 

Application  [Sec.  5)  A  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive its  allotment  under  this  Act  must  sub- 
mit through  Its  State  board  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan  which,  for  approval  by 
the  Commissioner,  mvtst — 

(1)  assure  that  the  State  board  will  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  plan; 


(2)  set  forth  procedures  to  be  used  in  al- 
locating the  funds  for  each  of  the  allowable 
uses  (see  list  above)  and  In  allocating  funds 
among  local  agencies  in  the  State,  and  guar, 
antee  maintenance  of  effort; 

(3)  provide  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers  and  others  having  responsibilities 
under  the  plan; 

(4)  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  board  and  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  In  the  Stete  so  that  the 
latter  may  Inform  the  State  board  regarding 
employment  outlook; 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  pro- 
cedures, records,  and  reports  as  are  necessary; 
and 

(6)  guarantee  compliance  with  the  usual 
conditions  governing  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction projects. 

I  Sec.  131 — The  Commissioner  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  States  (from 
a  Separate  appropriation  under  sec.  15)  to 
help  them  Institute  work-study  programs  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  part- 
time  employment  to  continue  their  voca- 
tional education. 

Application.  To  receive  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  State  must  have  In  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  Sec.  5  (above),  and  it 
must  submit  to  the  Commissioner  for  ap- 
proval a  "supplementary  plan."  The  supple- 
mentary plan  must — 

(1)  assure  that  the  State  board  will  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  supplementary 
plan; 

(2)  set  forth  policies  to  be  followed  by  the 
State  in  approving  work-study  programs  and 
guarantee  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
only  to  pay  students  employed  under  such 
programs  and  to  cover  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  the  supplementary  plan; 

(3)  set  forth  procedure  for  determining 
priority  of  applications  submitted  by  local 
agencies  for  work-study  programs:  and 

(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures, records,  and  reports  as  needed. 

(Sec.  14) — The  Commissioner  Is  further 
authorized  to  make  grants  (from  funds  un- 
der the  sec.  15  appropriation)  to  colleges 
and  universities,  educational  agencies  and  to 
other  organizations  and  Institutions  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
residential  vocational  education  facilities. 

PUBLIC  LAW  B8-210.  PAKT  B AMENDMENTS  AND 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    DErENSE    EDU- 
CATION ACT  or  18SS 

By  terms  of  this  Act,  several  titles  of  the 
NDEA  of  1958  (for  which  the  Commissioner 
is  chief  administrative  officer)  were  amended 
and  extended.  This  Act — 

(1)  Included  American  Samoa  for  partici- 
pation under  NDEA  programs  and  extended 
certain  benefits  of  the  1968  Act  to  schools 
operated  by  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  extended  the  student  loan  program 
for  1  year  and  altered  several  of  its  provi- 
sions; 

(3)  extended  for  1  year  the  program  ot 
grants  to  States  for  Improving  instruction  In 
certain  subject  areas; 

(4)  extended  the  fellowship  program  for 
1  year; 

(6)  expanded  the  program  of  assistance 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  serv- 
ices; 

(6)  extended  the  program  of  aid  for  mod- 
ern foreign  language  centers; 

(7)  extended  the  program  of  research  in 
using  television  and  other  teaching  aids;  and 

(8)  extended  for  l  year  the  program  of  aid 
for  improving  State  educational  statistics 
systems. 

(For  further  description  of  PX.  88-210, 
Part  B  please  see  the  enclosed  "Enactments 
by  the  88th  Congress  .  .  .",  pp.  67-76.] 

PUBLIC    LAW    SS-210,    PAKT   C — AMENDMENTS  TO 
PTTSLIC   LAWS   SIB    AND    874,    81BT   CONOaXSS 

Public  Laws  816  and  874  authorized  Fed- 
eral assistance  lor  public  school  construction 
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and  maintenance  and  operation  In  Federally 
affected  areas.  Both  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner.  This  Act  ex- 
tended the  nonpermanent  provisions  of  both 
programs  for  2  years  (through  June  30, 
1965). 

PUBLIC    LAW    88-289 LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND 

CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

This  Act  amends  the  Library  Services  Act 
of  1956  (Pi..  597,  84th  Congress;  20  U.S.C. 
3511  Which  Is  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. By  terms  of  the  LSCA,  Federal  assist- 
ance for  Improving  and  developing  pubUc 
library  service  Is  extended  to  urban  as  well 
as  rural  areas. 

Section  7  of  the  1964  Act  adds  2  new  titles 
to  the  earlier  Act.  Title  II  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  the  construction  of  public 
libraries. 

Application  ("Sec.  203"]  To  receive  an 
allotment  under  this  title,  a  State  mvist  sub- 
mit for  approval  of  the  Commissioner  a  State 
plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  will  be  received  and  safeguarded  by  the 
State  Treasurer  (or  similar  officer)  who  will 
assure  that  such  funds  are  expended  only 
for  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  provides  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  the  plan  by  the  State  library  ad- 
ministrative agency; 

( 3 )  provides  for  necessary  reports: 

(4)  provides  that  library  services  of  li- 
braries aided  under  thU  title  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge; 

(5)  sets  forth  procedures  assuring  ap- 
proval for  projects  in  areas  in  the  greatest 
need  of  library  faculties; 

i6i  provides  for  fair  hearings  by  the  State 
agency  of  local  agencies  whose  applications 
for  funds  have  been  denied;  and 

(7)  guarantees  compliance  with  the  usual 
conditions  governing  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction projects. 


PUBLIC   LAW   88-352- 


CIVIL   RIGHTS   ACT   OP    1984 


Title  IV,  "Desegregation  of  Public  Educa- 
tion," authorizes  the  Commissioner  to — 

( 1 1  conduct  a  national  survey  concerning 
the  lack  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  Individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin  In  public  schools  of 
all  levels,  and  to  report  his  findings  to  the 
President  and  Congress  within  2  years  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title; 

(2)  render  technical  assistance  to  any  gov- 
ernmental unit  operating  public  schools  In 
the  preparation,  adoption,  and  Implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans; 

(3)  arrange  through  grant  or  contract 
with  colleges  and  unlversltiea  for  the  opera- 
tion by  them  of  Institutes  to  help  elementary 
and  secondary  school  personnel  deal  with 
special  problems  occasioned  by  desegrega- 
tion; and 

(4)  make  grants  to  school  boards,  on  their 
application,  to  help  them  pay  for  (a)  Inserv- 
Ice  training  for  their  personnel  In  problems 
related  to  desegregation  and  (b)  employment 
of  specialists  to  advise  In  such  problems. 

TlUe  VI.  "Nondiscrimination  In  Federally 
Assisted  Programs,"  states  that  no  person 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Each  Federal  department  or  agency  em- 
powered to  extend  Federal  financial  aeslat- 
ance  to  any  program  or  activity  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
the  paragraph  above  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  applicability  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing  the 
financial  assistance  in  connection  with  which 
the  action  Is  taken. 


PUBLIC    LAW    8S-S81 ^ItUBSX    TBAUflNO    ACT    OF 

1964 

The  Commissioner  vrlU  serve  as  an  ex- 
ofllclo  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Nurse  Training  established  under 
Part  C  of  this  Act.  The  (3ouncU  will  advise 
the  Surgeon  General  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  delegated  au- 
thority In  determining  the  accreditation 
status  of  programs  of  nursing  education. 

PUBLIC    LAW    SS-SeS     (TITI.B8    I-Z) — NATIONAI. 
DEFENSE  UyUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF    1984 

Amended  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) so  as  to  extend  the  Act  for  3  years 
(through  f.y.   1968)    and — 

(1)  Increase  authorization  for  title  n  stu- 
dent loans,  expand  the  loan  forgiveness  fea- 
ture, and  Increase  the  individual  loan  celling: 

(2)  expand  title  m  critical  subject  pro- 
gram to  include  6  new  subject  areas; 

(3)  Increase  the  number  of  title  IV  fellow- 
ship available; 

(4)  expand  the  title  V  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  program  to  cover  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  public  Junior 
colleges; 

(5)  raise  authorization  for  title  VI  lan- 
guage development  program:  and 

(6)  establish  a  new  title  XI,  "Training  In- 
stitutes," incorporating  old  title  VI-B. 

[For  further  description  of  P.L.  88-665,  please 
see  the  enclosed  "National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968,  as  Amended.  .  .",  esp. 
PP  1-7.] 

PUBLIC  LAW  SS-SeS,  TITLE  XI — AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC    LAWS    SIS    AND   874,    SIST   CONGRESS 

Title  XI  of  this  Act  extends  Public  Laws 
816  and  874  for  1  year  (through  f.y.  1966) 
and  extends  assistance  under  them  to  Fed- 
erally affected  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


n.  aoHTT-NiNTH  Congress 

PUBLIC   LAW    89-10 ELEMENTART    AND   SECOND- 

AKT    EDUCATION    ACT   OP    198S 

The  Commissioner  Is  designated  as  the 
chief  administrative  offlcer  for  all  5  of  the 
substantive  titles  of  this  act,  and  he  Is 
charged  with  formulating  the  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  programs  carried 
out  under  this  act. 

Title  I — Firuiruiial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-iricome  families 
Under  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (20 
U.8.C.   236-244),   as   amended   by  this   title, 
the   Commissioner   will   make   payments  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  title  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  basic  grants 
(f.y.   1966,   1967.  1968)   and  special  Incentive 
grants  (f.y.  1967,  1968)    to  local  educational 
agencies  which  serve  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations   of    children    from    low-Income 
families. 

Application  \Sec.  206]  He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  the  application  submitted  to  him 
by  each  State  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title.  Such  application  must 
give  assurances  that  grants  under  this  title 
will  be  used  by  local  agencies  only  for  carry- 
ing out  and  administering  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency:  that  the  State 
agency  will  use  the  necessary  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures;  and  that 
the  State  agency  will  furnish  the  Commis- 
sioner with  such  reports  as  are  necessary. 

(The  State  agency  is  charged  with  approv- 
ing plans  submitted  by  local  educational 
agencies  within  it.  Approval  must  be  con- 
sistent with  basic  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner. ) 

Title  II — School  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials 
The    Commissioner   will    carry    out   for    a 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966) 


a  program  making  grants  for  acquisition  of 
library  resources,  texte,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Xpp:tcatton  [Sec.  203]  He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  a  State  plan  submitted  to  him 
by  each  State  which  desires  to  receive  grants 
under  this  Utle.  Such  State  plan  must  desig- 
nate the  State  agency  which  will  administer 
the  plan;  undertake  to  use  grants  only  for 
acquisition  of  resources  and  for  administer- 
ing the  plan;  set  forth  criteria  to  be  used  in 
allocating  resources  throughout  the  State; 
set  forth  criteria  to  be  used  in  select- 
ing resources  and  for  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  grant  to  be  expended  for 
each  type  of  resource;  guarantee  mainte- 
nance of  State  effort;  and  provide  for  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  and 
for  such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require. 

Title  III— Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  for  a 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966) 
a  program  for  making  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  supplemenUry  educa- 
tional centers  and  services. 

Application  [Sec.  304]  He  wlU  approve  or 
disapprove  appUcatlons  for  granu  submitted 
to  him  by  local  educational  agencies.  Such 
applications  must  assure  that  the  applicant 
will  administer  the  program;  describe  the 
program  to  be  carried  out;  guarantee  mainte- 
nance of  effort;  provide  special  assurances 
with  regard  to  any  construction  of  facilities; 
and  provide  for  necessary  fiscal  procedures 
and  reports.  In  addition,  the  appUcation 
must  be  consistent  with  criteria  developed 
by  the  Commissioner  regarding  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  title 
within  each  State,  and  it  must  have  been 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  review  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Title  IV — Educational  research  and  trainirm 

Under  the  Act  of  July  26,  1954  (20  XSS.C. 
332).  as  amended  by  this  title,  the  Commis- 
sioner will  provide,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts or  jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  colleges  and  universltiee 
and  other  agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals,  for  research,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations  in  education,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  derived 
therefrom.  He  will  maite  grants  to  pubUc 
and  nonprofit  private  colleges,  universities, 
organizations,  agencies,  and  institutions  to 
assist  them  in  providing  training  in  educa- 
tional research.  He  will  arrange,  over  a  period 
of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966),  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  national 
and  regional  facilities  for  educational  re- 
search and  related  purposes,  and  he  will 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  colleges, 
universities,  or  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction or  operation  of  such  facilities. 
Title  V — Grants  to  strerigthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966)  a 
program  for  making  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  improving  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Application  (Sec.  604]  He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  applications  submitted  to  hirp  by 
States  which  wish  to  receive  grants  under 
this  title.  Such  applications  must  describe 
the  specific  projects  or  activities  to  be  under- 
taken with  the  grant  and  provide  for  main- 
tenance of  State  effort  and  for  necessary  fis- 
cal control  procedures  and  reports. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  authorised  to 
use  15  percent  of  appropriated  sunas  for 
grants  to  State  agencies  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities which,  in   his   judgment,  will  con- 
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tilbuts  to  the  solutton  of  problema  oommon 
to  Hvenl  or  all  of  tbs  SUte  agendea,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  aaalgnment  of  employees 
of  State  educational  asendee  to  work  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  of  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  work  In  the  State  agen- 
dea for  periods  not  In  excess  of  2  years. 

ratoja:  law  se-se — nationai.  tbchmicai:. 
nrsTtruTK  voa  ths  vkat  act 

[Sec.  8(b)  ]  :Por  the  purpose  <a  determin- 
ing the  accreditation  status  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  might  wish  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  establish  and  operate  a  Nationai 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Com- 
mlsaloner  will  publish  a  llat  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agendea  or  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(Sec.  8(a)  ]  The  Commissioner  will  serve 
as  an  ez-officlo  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  InaUtute  for  the  Deaf.  This 
Board  will  advise  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
make  recommendations  to  blm  concerning 
the  eatabllshment  and  operation  of  the 
Institute. 

FCaUC    LAW    S»-7T — AMXNDIIXNTS    TO    FTTBLIC 
LAWS   SIS    AKS   874,    BIST   OON0KK88 

PX.  815  Is  amended  so  that  the  Commls- 
rtoner  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  mtnlminn  school  facilities  in 
certain  outlying  areas  (Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
Wake  Island,  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  who  reside  with  a  Ped- 
erally  employed  parent  but  not  on  Peder&l 
property.  The  Commissioner  may  so  provide 
only  If,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency,  he  deter- 
mines that  the  construction  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  that 
no  local  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable 
education  for  such  children;  and  that  Eng- 
lish Is  not  the  primary  language  of  Instruc- 
tion in  local  schools. 

POBLIC  LAW  Sa-309 HATIONAL  FOT7ND»TIOIf  OH 

TRX  ABTB  Ain>  THX  HT71CAMITUB  ACT  OF   ISSS 

[SljBC.  0(b)  ]  The  Com mlmri oner  will  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Pederal  Coundl  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  established  within 
the  National  Poundatlon  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  The  Pederal  Council  will  ad- 
vise and  consult  wltti  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
coordinate  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
two  Endowments,  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Poundatlon  with  related  pro- 
grama  of  other  Pederal  agencies. 

(Sec.  la]  The  Commissioner  is  authorl2«d 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
far  purchasing  equipment  toe  use  in  provid- 
ing education  In  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties and  for  carrying  out  minor  remodeling 
of  laboratory  or  other  space  necessary  for 
using  such  equipment;  and  to  make  locms 
for  these  purposes  to  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

Application.  Be  will  approve  or  disapprove 
a  State  plan  submitted  to  him  by  the  edu- 
cational agency  of  each  State  wishing  to  re- 
cdve  grants  under  this  section.  Such  plan 
must — 

(1)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  ad- 
minister all  programs  funded  with  grants 
under  this  section; 

(2)  guarantee  that  grants  will  be  used 
solely  for  projects  approved  by  the  State 
agency: 

(5)  set  fcoth  methods  for  determining  the 
priority  of  proposed  projects  to  be  carried 
out  within  the  State; 

(4)  provide  opportunity  of  a  >«»*Hng  for 
all  applicants  before  the  State  agency, 

(6)  establish  a  State  standard  for  equip- 
ment to  be  purchased  with  funds  under  this 
section;  and 

(8)  provide  for  necessary  flaeal  control 
procedures  and  reports. 


[Sec.  13]— The  Commissioner  la  author- 
ized to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  opera- 
tion by  them  of  institutes  for  advanced 
study  for  persons  involved  In  the  teaching  of 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

l»OBLIC      LAW      S9-287 NATIONAL      VOCATIONAL 

BIUUKNT    LOAM    INSTJftANCX    ACT    OF    ISSS 

The  Commission  is  given  full  administra- 
tive authority  over  all  the  programs  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  he  Is  charged 
with  prescribing  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

(Sec.  3] — He  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  States  of  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies  with  which  he  has  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  ch-  strengthening 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  for  insxirlng  low- 
Interest  student  loans  made  to  students  In 
eligible  business,  trade,  technical,  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Agreement  [Sec.  9(b) )— A  State  or  non- 
profit private  agency  wishing  to  receive  ad- 
vances from  the  Commissioner  for  its  loan 
insurance  program  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  that  purpose  with  the  Commis- 
sioner If  he  determines  that  the  program — 

(1)  will  Insure  at  least  $1,000  to  a  student 
for  an  academic  year; 

(2)  will  insure  loans  for  at  least  2  years  of 
study: 

(3)  provides  for  acceleration  of  repayment 
without  penalty,  for  a  loan  period  not  in 
excess  of  9  years  from  the  execution  of  the 
note,  and  for  default  provisions  as  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioner's  regulations; 

(4)  provides  for  repayment  of  loans  over 
a  period  of  from  3  to  6  years  beginning  9 
months  to  1  year  after  the  student  leavee 
school; 

(5)  limits  interest  to  6  percent  per  year; 
(8)    will  Insure  not  lees  than  90  percent  of 

unpaid  principal; 

(7)  does  not  charge  excessive  Insurance 
premiums; 

(8)  provides  that  no  student  will  be  denied 
benefits  of  the  program  from  lack  of  need 
If  his  adjusted  family  income  is  less  than 
flS.OOO; 

(9)  provides  insurance  for  a  loan  to  a 
student  for  any  year  oT  study;   and 

(10)  If  it  is  a  State  program,  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  supervision  of  a  single 
State  agency. 

The  agreement  must  provide  that  loan 
holders  will  furnish  the  Commissioner  with 
such  Information  as  he  needs  and  must  con- 
tain provisions  to  protact  the  financial  In- 
terest of  the  U.S. 

[Sec.  2(a),  Sec.  6]— Be  is  authorized  to 
institute  a  program  of  Pederal  Insurance  on 
loans  made  by  eligible  lenders  to  students 
who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  an 
adequate  State  or  nonprofit  private  loan  In- 
surance program  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  sec.  9(b). 

[Sec.  13] — The  vocational  student  loan  In- 
surance fund  established  by  this  section  will 
be  available  to  the  CoBomlasioner  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  making  payments 
in  connection  with  default  of  loans  Insured 
under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  9] — The  Commlasioner  Is  authorized 
to  pay  on  behalf  of  the  borrower  a  portion  of 
the  Interest  on  loans  Insured  under  this  Act 
or  under  a  State  or  noDprofit  private  loan 
insurance  program  oovewd  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner. 

[Sec.  10] — Over  a  period  of  5  years  (begin- 
ning f.y.  1966) ,  he  U  auttiorlzed  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  eligible  students  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  low-interest  Insured  loans 
from  other  sources. 

FUBLZC       LAW       8»-3eO ^KALTH       PaofXSSIONS 

KimCATXONAL     ASSISrANCX     AMENDMUTTS     OF 

less 

Amends  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  adding  a  new  Part  E  which  authorizes 
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the  Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  grants  to  assist  schools  of  medldne,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  optometry,  and  podiatry 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
programs. 

[■■Sec.  773"]— To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  Part  E,  an  institution  must  be  accred- 
ited by  a  recognized  accrediting  body  ap- 
proved  by  the  Commissioner.  If  an  institution 
Is  not  accredited  but.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner,  will  soon  meet  the  appropri- 
ate body's  accreditation  standards,  he  may 
designate  the  institution  as  accredited  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Part. 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-313 AICENDICENTS    TO    POBLIC 

LAWS    315    AMD    874,    BIST    COMOaXSS 

(Sec.  1)— PX.  816  is  amended  so  that  the 
Commissioner  la  authorized  to  provide  Ped- 
eral funds  to  a  local  school  agency  for  the 
construction  of  school  faclUtles  to  replace 
facilities  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster.  Until  appropriations  are  made 
for  this  section,  he  may  use  funds  appropri- 
ated for  other  sections  of  P.L.  816  to  provide 
immediate  assistance  under  this  section. 

Before  making  payments  under  the  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  must  determine  that 
the  local  agency  in  question  Is  making  every 
reasonable  effort  to  restore  its  facilities  but 
Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds;  that 
projects  to  be  undertaken  are  consistent 
with  the  overall  State  plan  for  school  con- 
struction; and  that  private  school  pupils 
whose  schools  have  been  disrupted  will  be 
given  access  t»  programs  carried  out  in  the 
facilities  restored  by  aid  of  grants  under  this 
section. 

Application  ["Sec.  18(c)"]— The  Commis- 
sioner win  approve  or  disapprove  an  appli- 
cation submitted  to  him  through  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  by  each  local  agency 
wishing  to  receive  grants  under  this  section. 
Such  application  must  contain  the  same 
information  and  assurances  as  required  In 
sec.  8(b)(1)  of  Pi.  816  (applications  by  a 
local  agency  for  basic  construction  grants 
under  P.L.  816) . 

[Sec.  2] — P.L.  874  Is  amended  In  comple- 
mentary manner  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  provide  assistance  to  a  local  aigency 
In  a  major  disaster  area  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  Its  schools.  Until  appro- 
priations are  made  for  this  section,  he  may 
use  funds  appropriated  for  other  sections  of 
PX.  874  to  provide  immediate  assistance  un- 
der this  section.  Before  making  payments 
imder  this  section,  the  Commissioner  must 
determine  that  the  local  agency  in  question 
Is  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure 
funds  suffldent  for  providing  education  to 
the  children  in  its  schools,  but  is  unable 
to  secure  sufficient  funds;  and  that  private 
school  pupils  whose  schools  have  been  dis- 
rupted In  the  area  of  the  agency  will  have 
access  to  public  school  programs  carried  out 
by  the  agency. 

Application  ("Sec.  7(d) "J — ^The  Commis- 
sioner will  approve  or  disapprove  an  applica- 
tion submitted  to  him  through  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  by  each  local  agency 
wishing  to  receive  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  application  must  be  in  accord  with 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(Sec.  3]— Amends  P.L.  815,  adding  a  new 
section  authorizing  the  Commlasioner  to  dis- 
regard an  announcement  made  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1984,  concerning  a  decrease  or  ces- 
sation of  Pederal  activities  in  certain  areas. 
[As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  a  few  school 
dUtrtcts  which  had  undertaken  extensive 
building  programs  relying  on  P.L.  816  as- 
sistance will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
1964  aimouncement  ordering  base  closings.) 

[Sec.  5]- Amends  sec.  6(e)  of  PX.  816.  al- 
lowing the  Commissioner  to  waive  the  min- 
imum number  eUglbUlty  requirement  (I.e.. 
the  number  of  Pederally-oonnected  children 
necessary  to  establish  eligibility  for  construc- 
tion assistance)  so  that  a  school  dUtrlct  with 
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a  small  enrollment  but  a  high  percentage 
of  Federally-connected  children  can  receive 
assistance. 

ptTBLIC     LAW     BB-Sae HICHEK     MOCATION     ACT 

OF  less 
The  Commissioner  Is  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  7  substantive  titles  of  this  Act 
and  with  prescribing  the  regulations  which 
will  govern  the  operation  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  each  of  the  titles. 
Title  1 — Community  seTvice  and  continuing 
education  programs 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  over  a 
S-year  period  (beglrming  f.y.  1966)  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthemng  the  commumtv  service  pro- 
grams of  colleges  and  unlversl'  lea. 

Application  (See.  106]  A  State  desiring  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  must  create  or 
designate  a  State  agency  which  will  submit 
to  the  Conomlssloner  a  SUte  plan.  Such 
State  plan  must — 

(I)  ^ovlde  that  the  designated  State 
agency  will  administer  the  plan; 

1 2 1  set  forth  a  plan  for  a  statewide  system 
of  community  service  programs,  none  of 
which  may  be  undertaken  without  the  State 
agency's  approval; 

(3)  contain  procedures  to  be  used  for  al- 
locating Pederal  funds  among  the  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  State; 

(4 1  guarantee  maintenance  of  fiscal  effort 
by  State  and  local  agencies  and  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  and 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscsil  control  pro- 
cedures, reports,  and  records  as  are  necessary. 

Title     II — College     lihrary     asiiatance     and 
library  trainlngf  and  research 

Part  A — College  Library  Resources 
Over  a  6-year  period  (beginmng  f.y.  1966) 
the  Commissioner  will  carry  out  a  program 
of  making  grants  to  colleges  and  unlversltlee 
to  help  them  acquire  library  resources  such 
as  books,  periodicals,  documents,  tapes,  etc. 
Three  tyi>e8  of  grants  are  authorized:  bade 
grants,  supplemental  grants,  and  special 
purpose  grants. 

Application  for  Basic  Grants  (Sec.  202)  Ap- 
plications will  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  individual  Institutions  or  combina- 
tions of  institutions.  Applications  must — 

(1)  ensure  maintenance  of  fiscal  effort  for 
all  library  purposes  exclusive  of  construc- 
tion, and  guarantee  doUar-for-doUar  match- 
ing of  the  Pederal  grant; 

(2)  assure  malntenanoe  of  fiscal  effort  In 
the  acquisition  of  library  resources;  and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures, reports,  and  records  as  are  necessary. 

Applicationa  for  Supplemental  Orants 
[Sec.  203)  Applications  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  by  institutions  or  combi- 
nations thereof.  Such  applications  must — 

(1)  meet  the  requirements  outlined  for 
applications  for  bade  grants  (sec.  202. 
above),  except  for  the  matching  req\ilre- 
ment; 

(2)  describe  dze  and  quality  of  appli- 
cant'* present  library  resources  In  relation 
to  present  and  expected  enrollment; 

(3)  set  forth  clrctunstancee  impeding  de- 
velopment of  library  resources;  and 

(4)  describe  how  grant  would  be  used  to 
Improve  applicant's  library  reeourcee. 

The  Commissioner  will  approve  applica- 
tions for  supplemental  grants  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  prescribed  by  him  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Council  on  College 
Library  Resources. 

Application  for  Special  Purpose  Oranta 
[Sec.  204]  AppUcatlons  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  by  Institutions  or  combi- 
nations. Applications  must — 

(1)  assure  maintenance  of  fiscal  effort  for 
all  library  purposes  exdudve  of  construc- 
tion; and 

(2)  assure  l-(or-8  matching  of  Pederal 
grants. 


Part  B — Library  Training  and  Research 
Over  a  6-year  period  (beginmng  f.y.  1966) 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to  assist 
them  In  training  persons  In  librarianshlp. 
Applications  ([Sec.  223))  for  such  grants 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Com- 
missioner will  approve  those  applications 
which  he  finds  will  lead  to  Increadng  op- 
portunities for  training  In  librarianshlp. 

The  Commissioner  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  libraries  and  librarianshlp.  In  admims- 
tering  such  grants,  he  will  be  advised  by  a 
special  advisory  committee. 

Part  C — Strengthening  college  and  research 
library  resources 
Over  a  5-year  period  (beginning  f.y.  1966) 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  use 
In— 

(1)  acquiring  those  library  resources  from 
throughout  the  world  which  are  of  valu*  to 
scholarship;  and 

(2)  cataloguing  such  materials,  distribut- 
ing bibliographic  data  on  them,  and  ex- 
changing such  of  the  materials  as  the  Library 
of  Congress  does  not  need  for  Its  own  col- 
lection. 


Title  lU- 


-Strengthening  developing 
institutions 


For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  develop- 
ing Institutions,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  make  grants  to  developing  Institutions 
and  other  colleges  and  unlverdtles  to  help 
develop  and  carry  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  developing  institutions,  be- 
tween developing  institutions  and  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  or  between  developing 
Institutions  and  organizations,  agencies  and 
business  entitles;  and 

(2)  award  national  teaching  fellowships  to 
encourage  graduate  students  and  Junior  fac- 
ulty members  to  teach  at  developing  Insti- 
tutions. 

Application  for  Cooperative  Arrangement 
Orant  [Sec.  304]  Applications  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commisdoner  by  Institutions. 
An  application  must — 

( 1 )  provide  for  administering  and  carrying 
out  such  projects  as  faculty  and  student  ex- 
change, faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs,  curriculum  reform,  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  Joint  use  of  facilities,  and 
other  arrangements  for  strengthening  devel- 
oping Institutions; 

(2)  guaranty  maintenance  of  fiscal  effort; 
and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
diiree.  reports,  and  records  as  are  necessary. 

The  Commissioner  will  establish  criteria  as 
to  eligible  expenditures  for  which  cooperative 
arrangement  grants  may  be  used. 

Application  for  National  Teaching  Fellows 
[Sec.  306)  The  Commissioner  will  asdgn  na- 
tional teaching  fellows  to  teach  at  developing 
Institutions  only  on  approval  of  application 
submitted  by  the  developing  Institutions. 
The  Commissioner  will  determine  whether 
the  program  of  teaching  described  In  the  ap- 
plication Is  reasonable  and  merits  approval. 
He  will  also  determine  the  period  of  the  fel- 
lowship ( not  to  exceed  2  academic  years)  and 
the  stipend  for  the  fellow  (not  to  exceed 
86,500  per  year,  and  additional  amounts  for 
dependents). 

Title  IV — Student  assistance 
Part  A — ^Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
The  Commissioner  will  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  make  payments  to  them  for  use  by  them 


in  making  educational  opportunity  grants  to 
qualified  high  school  graduates  of  exceptional 
finsmclal  need. 

Agreement  (Sec.  407]  An  Institution  at 
higher  education  which  desires  to  obtain 
funds  for  educational  opportunity  grants 
must  agree  to  use  such  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses specified;  to  consider  carefully  the 
student's  source  of  income  and  make  ^pro- 
prlate  review  of  the  student's  assets;  In  co- 
operation with  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  where  appropriate,  to  make  vig- 
orous efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  of 
exceptional  financial  need  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
secondary  school;  to  maintain  its  efforts  in 
its  own  scholarship  and  loan  program:  to 
guarantee  that  the  grants  will  t>e  made  rea- 
sonably available  to  all  eligible  students  of 
the  institution;  and  to  assure  that  the  fi- 
nancial Interest  of  the  UJ3.  will  be  protected. 

Application  [Sec.  406)  Punds  imder  this 
title  will  be  allocated  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  based  on  the  relative 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  colleges  and 
universities  in  each  State.  Individual  insti- 
tutions wlU  apply  to  the  Commlasioner  for 
allotment  of  funds  from  the  allocation  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located.  The  Com- 
missioner will  rule  on  such  applications  in 
accordance  with  basic  criteria  to  be  estab- 
lished by  him  to  assure  equitable  allotment 
of  funds  among  the  eligible  institutions  in  a 
State. 

Selection  of  Individual  students  to  receive 
opportunity  grants  1b  left  to  the  participating 
Institutions,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  part. 

The  Commissioner  is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  for  Identifying  qualified, 
needy  youths  and  encouraging  them  to  finish 
high  school  and  go  on  to  poetsecondary  edu- 
cation; for  encouraging  dropouts  to  reenter 
educational  programs;  and  for  publicizing 
existing  forms  of  financial  aid  for  students. 

Part  B — Federal,  State,  and  Private  Programs 
of  Low-Interest  Insured  Loans  to  Students 
In  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
advances  to  States  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies with  which  he  has  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  strengthening  re- 
serve  funds   to   be   used   for  insxirlng  low- 
interest  student  loans  to  students  in  eligible 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Agreement  [Sec.  428(b)  ]  A  State  or  non- 
profit private  agency  wishing  to  reodve  ad- 
vances from  the  Com  mlsaloner  for  Its  loan 
insurance  program  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  that  purpose  with  the  Commis- 
sioner If  he  determines  that  the  program — 

(1)  will  insure  not  leas  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $1,500  In  loans  to  a  student  in  1 
year; 

(2)  will  Insure  loans  for  at  least  6  years 
of  study; 

(3)  provides  for  acceleration  of  repayment 
without  penalty,  for  a  loan  period  not  to 
exceed  15  years  from  the  execution  of  the 
note,  and  for  default  provldons  as  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioner's  regulations; 

(4)  provides  for  repayment  of  loans  over 
a  period  of  from  5  to  10  years  beginning  9 
months  to  1  year  after  the  student  leaves 
school; 

(5)  limits  Interest  to  6  percent  per  year; 

(6)  will  Insure  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
unpaid  principal; 

(7)  does  not  charge  exceed ve  Insurance 
premiums; 

(8)  provides  that  no  student  Will  be  denied 
benefits  of  the  program  from  lack  of  need 
if  his  adjusted  family  income  is  less  than 
815.000; 

(9)  provides  insurance  for  a  loan  to  a  stu- 
dent for  any  year  of  study;  and 

(10)  if  it  is  a  SUte  program,  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  superrldon  of  a  aln- 
gle  SUte  agency. 
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The  agreement  muat  provide  that  loan 
holdera  will  furnish  the  Ck>nunlasloner  with 
such  Information  as  he  needs  and  must  con- 
tain provUlons  to  protect  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  n.S. 

The  Commissioner  Is  further  authorized 
to  Institute  a  program  of  Federal  insurance 
on  loons  made  by  eligible  lenders  to  stu- 
dents at  eligible  Institutions  who  do  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  an  adequate  State 
or  nonprofit  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  sec.  428(b). 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  i>ay  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terest on  loans  Insured  under  this  Act  or 
under  a  State  or  nonprofit  program  covered 
by  an  agre«nent  with  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  431  establishes  a  student  loan  insur- 
ance fund  which  will  be  available  to  the 
Commissioner  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
He  will  use  this  fund  for  making  payments 
in  connection  with  the  default  of  loans  in- 
sured by  him  under  this  part. 

Part  C — College  Work -Study  Program  Exten- 
sion and  Amendments 

The  College  Work- Study  Program  (Part  C, 
Title  I,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
Pli.  88-452)  is  transferred  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opixirtunity  to  that  of  the  Commissioner. 

Agreement  ["Sec.  124"]  The  Commissioner 
is  authorised  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
colleges  and  universities  under  which  he  will 
make  grants  to  such  institutions  to  help 
them  operate  work-study  programs.  Such 
agreements  must — 

( 1 )  provide  that  work  done  tinder  the  pro- 
gram will  be  for  the  institution  itself  or  in 
the  public  Interest,  will  not  displace  em- 
ployed persons,  will  be  governed  by  reason- 
able conditions  of  employment,  and  will  not 
be  related  to  sectarian  instruction  or  wor- 
Bhip: 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
only  to  pay  students  and  to  cover  adminis- 
trative costs: 

(3)  provide  that  preference  will  be  given 
to  students  from  low-income  families; 

(4)  limit  empl03nnent  to  15  hours  per  week 
per  student  when  the  student's  classes  are  in 
session; 

(5)  guarantee  maintenance  of  spending  by 
the  institution  in  student  employment  pro- 
grams; 

(8)  provide  for  l-to-9  Institutional  match- 
ing of  Federal  funds; 

(7)  assure  reasonable  availability  of  the 
program  to  all  eligible  students;  and 

(8)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Comlssloner  finds  necessary. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

The  definition  of  the  term  "institution  of 
higher  education"  as  given  in  sec.  103(b)  of 
the  NDEA  Is  amended  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner broader  discretion  in  determining  the 
accreditation  status  of  institutions. 

Clause  (3)  of  Section  204  of  the  NDEA 
(Conditions  of  Agreements)  is  amended  so 
that  an  institution  may  use  money  from  Its 
student  loan  fund  to  pay  routine  adminis- 
trative expenses  Incurred  in  operating  the 
loan  program.  The  amount  of  the  loan  fund 
used  for  meeting  such  routine  expenses  may 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  V^  the  amount  of 
the  administrative  expenses,  as  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  (2)  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  outstanding  loans  made  from  that 
fund. 

The  loan  cancellation  for  teachers  provl- 
■lon  In  Section  206(b)  (3)  of  the  NDEA  is 
amended  so  that  persons  teaching  in  schools 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  as  having  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low-in- 
oome  families  can  cancel  their  entire  obliga- 
tion at  the  rate  of  16  percent  per  year  of 
teaching.  The  Commissioner  may  so  desig- 
nate only  those  schools  in  districts  eligible 
for  assistance  under  title  n  of  PL.  874  (title 
I,  PX.  89-10)    in  that  year,  and  he  cannot 


make  such  determination  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  a  State  for  any  one  year. 

(For  further  description  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  NDEA.  please  see  p.  14  of  the 
attached  document,  "The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966."] 

Title  V — Teacher  programs 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

The  Commissioner  will  establish,  appoint, 
and  serve  as  Chairman  of  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Quality  Teacher  Preparation.  The  Council 
will  review  administration  and  operation  of 
programs  xinder  this  title  and  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  complementary  puriKwes. 

Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 

A  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  the  educational 
opportunities  availably  to  children  in  areas 
with  concentrations  at  low-Income  families 
and  encouraging  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  broaden  their  teacher  preparation 
program. 

The  Commissioner  will  select  and  enroll 
both  experienced  teachers  and  teacher  interns 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  for  a  period  of 
service  of  up  to  two  years.  He  will  provide, 
through  grant  or  contract  with  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies, for  training  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Upon  the  request  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  poor  areas,  the  Commissioner  will  as- 
sign members  of  the  Corps  for  service  In  the 
schools  of  the  requesting  agency.  The  Com- 
missioner will  pay  to  a  local  educational 
agency  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
compensating  Teacher  Corps  members  em- 
ployed by  that  agency.  An  experienced  teach- 
er will  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
paid  by  the  local  agency  for  a  teacher  with 
similar  training,  experience,  and  duties.  An 
experienced  teacher  who  Is  also  the  leader  of 
a  teaching  team  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  agreed 
upon  by  the  local  agency  and  the  Commis- 
sioner. A  teacher  Intern  will  be  paid  at  the 
lowest  rate  paid  by  tbt  local  agency  for  full- 
time  teachers  in  the  B<fiiool  system  and  grade 
to  which  the  Intern  is  assigned.  The  Com- 
missioner will  also  pay  members  a  stipend 
during  periods  of  training  and  the  necessary 
expenses  (e.g..  travel  and  transportation  of 
household  goods)  incurred  by  members  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  service. 

If  requests  for  Teacher  Corps  members  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  teachers  available,  the 
Commissioner  will  allocate  available  teach- 
ers among  the  States  as  follows — 

(1)  not  more  than  2  percent  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs; 

(2)  the  remainder  among  the  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  children 
from  low-income  families  (as  defined  in 
Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965)  within  each 
State. 

Part  C — Pellowshlps  for  Teachers 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  In- 
stitute a  program  of  fellowships  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  preparing  to  pursue  a 
career  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Such  fellowships  are  to  be  used  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  an  advanced  de- 
gree other  than  the  Ph.D.  or  Its  equivalents. 
Applicaticm  [Sec.  524] — Fellowships  will  be 
allocated  to  instltutloas  which  apply  to  the 
Commissioner  and  which  have  programs  of 
graduate  education  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  approved  by  him.  For  progrEim  approval, 
he  must  find — 

(1)  that  the  program  is  suitable  for  per- 
sons pursuing  or  Intending  to  pxirsue  careers 
in  elementary-secondary  education. 

(2)  that  the  program  emphasizes  substan- 
tive courses; 

(3)  that  the  prograot  is  of  high  qallty  and 
Is  In  effect  or  readily  attainable;  and 

(4)  that  only  persons  seriously  Intending 


careers   in    elementary-secondary   education 
will  be  accepted  in  the  program. 

To  obtain  appropriate  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  quality  teacher  training  programs, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  institutions  to  help  them 
strengthen  graduate  programs  approved 
under  this  part. 

The  Commissioner  will  award  the  fellows 
such  stipend  as  he  finds  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  similar  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Title  VI — Financial  assistance  for  the 

improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction 

Part  A — Equipment 

Over  a  5-year  period  (beginning  f.y.  1968), 

the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 

a  program  of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 

education  to  help  them  acquire  laboratory, 

television,  and  other  special  equipment  for 

use  In  classroom  instruction. 

Application,  States  |Sec.  603 1  A  State 
desiring  to  participate  under  this  Part  must 
designate  or  create  a  State  commission  which 
will  submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. He  will  approve  those  plans  which— 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  commission: 

(2)  set  forth  (consistent  with  criteria  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  methods 
for  determining  relative  priority  of  eligible 
equipment  acquisition  projects  and  for  deter- 
mining the  Federal  share  for  each  project; 

(3)  provides  for  assigning  priority  and 
determining  Federal  share  only  by  the  meth- 
ods set  by  the  State  commission; 

( 4 )  provides  for  fair  hearings  by  the  State 
commission  of  all  institutional  applicants; 
and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures and  reports  as  are  necessary. 

Application,  Institutions  (Sec.  605]  An 
Institution  desiring  to  finance  a  project  un- 
der this  part  must  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  application  containing  such  in- 
formation as  he  requires.  The  Commissioner 
will  approve  each  such  application  for  a 
project  if — 

( 1 )  it  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  the  State  commission  has  set  the 
Federal  share,  and  the  State  allotment  is 
sufficient  to  finance  that  share; 

(3)  the  project  has  a  higher  priority  than 
any  other  In  the  State: 

(4)  he  determines  it  will  be  underUken 
economically;  and 

(5)  he  determines  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  project 
described  in  the  application,  that  the  insti- 
tution has  available  the  requisite  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  financing,  and  that  the  insti- 
tution will  maintain  its  spending  effort  for 
equipment  acquisition. 

Part  B — Faculty  Development  Program 

Over  a  period  of  5  years  (beginning  f.y. 
1066).  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
Institute  a  program  of  Federal  grants  or 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  allow  them  to  operate  short-term 
workshops  or  short-term  or  regular  session 
study  institutes.  Such  workshops  and  Insti- 
tutes will  be  for  persons  engageid  In  (or  pre- 
paring to  engage  in)  the  use  of  educational 
media  equipment  In  teaching  In  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  for  persons  who  ar« 
serving  (or  preparing  to  serve)  in  such  in- 
stitutions as  specialists  in  educational  media 
or  librarians  or  other  specialists  using  such 
media. 

Title    Vtl — Amendmenta   to   Higher   Sduca- 
tion  FadUttea  Act  of  1983 

Under  Title  m  of  the  1963  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner makes  loans  to  institutions  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities.  Interest 
on  such  loans  is  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner within  limitations  stated  in  the  Act. 
The  present  title  amends  this  section  to  put 
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a  3  percent  per  annum  celling  on  interest  to 
be  charged  by  the  Commissioner. 

I  For  further  description  of  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
please  see  pp.  20-21  of  the  attached  docu- 
ment, "The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965."] 

II.    ElCHTT-NlNTH    CONGKESS 

Public  Law  89-358 — Veterans'  Readjtist- 
merit  Benefits  Act  of  1966. — This  enactment 
added  a  new  chapter  34  to  title  38,  U.S.  Code. 
The  Hew  chapter  establishes  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  since  1956.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  Conunissioner  of  Education 
to  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  and  associations.  The 
State  approving  agencies  may,  upon  conctir- 
renre,  utilize  those  agencies  designated  by 
the  Commissioner  in  determining  whether 
or  not  courses  will  be  approved  for  the  en- 
rollment of  veterans  under  the  educational 
assistance  program.  {Prior  to  this  enactment, 
the  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  perform 
an  identical  function  under  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Program. 
See  P.L.  88-126,  p.  1  of  the  December  memo.] 

Under  the  1966  act.  the  Commissioner  Is 
also  designated  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  established 
under  "Sec.  1788."  The  committee  will  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  chap- 
ters 31  (vocational  rehabilitation),  34  (vet- 
erans' educational  assistance),  and  36  (war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  of  title  38, 
US.  Code). 

Public  Law  89-429 — Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966. — This  Act  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  [among  other  heads 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
loan  program  responsibilities]  to  enter  into 
a  trust  agreement  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  with  respect  to  the 
program  of  loans  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  administered  by  him.  Under 
such  agreement,  the  Commissioner  may  sub- 
ject to  a  trust  obligations  held  by  him  under 
the  academic  facilities  construction  loan 
program  authorized  under  Title  in  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  The 
FNMA,  acting  as  trustee,  la  authorized  to 
Issue  and  sell  to  investors  participation 
certificates  based  on  pools  of  such  loans  and 
the  loans  of  certain  other  Federal  credit 
agencies.  Proceeds  from  such  sales  will  be 
available  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  mak- 
ing further  loans  under  the  academic  facili- 
ties construction  program  (and  to  other  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies  for  their  loan 
activities). 

Establishes  in  the  Treasury  a  separate 
revolving  fund  for  academic  facilities  con- 
struction loans,  into  which  will  be  paid  sums 
appropriated  under  Title  in  of  the  1963  en- 
actment. From  this  fund,  the  Conunissioner 
win  make  construction  loans  and  pay  other 
expenses  pursuant  to  his  activities  under 
the  title,  including  expenses  and  payments 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  participations 
by  the  FNMA  under  the  trust  agreements 
described  alx>ve. 

Public  Law  89-511 — Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966. — 
This  Act  amends  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  P.L.  88-269.  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner.  The  1966 
act  extends  Title  I.  dealing  with  library 
services,  and  'Htle  H.  dealing  with  library 
construction.  Public  Law  89-511  also  adds 
two  new  titles,  one  providing  for  inter- 
library  cooperation  and  the  second  providing 
for  specialized  State  library  services. 

Under  Title  in — Interllbrary  Cooperation 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  States  for  estobUshlng  and 
maintaining  local,  regional.  State,  or  inter- 
state cooperative  networks  of  libraries  ( Sees. 
301-302].  To  receive  an  allotment  under  this 
title,  a  State  must  submit  for  approval  of 


the  Conunissioner  a  State  Plan  which  meets 
the  following  conditions: 

Sec.  304(a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes  of 
this  title  a  State  plan  must — 

(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  103(a); 

(The  above  sections  are  detailed  on  p.  7 
of  the  enclosed  memo  of  December  28.  1966.] 

(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and 
special  libraries  and  special  information  cen- 
ters for  improved  services  of  a  supplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clientele  served  by  each 
type  of  library  or  center; 

(3)  provide  appropriate  allocation  by  par- 
ticipating agencies  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
system; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  In  the  State  Is  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  system; 

(5)  provide  criteria  which  the  State  agency 
shall  use  in  evaluating  applications  for  funds 
under  this  title  and  in  assigning  priority  to 
project  proposals;  and 

(6)  establish  a  statewide  council  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  professional  library 
Interests  and  of  library  users  which  shall  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  agency. 

Under  Title  IV — Part  A — Specialized  State 
Library  Services  payments  may  be  made  to 
a  State  when  It  has  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  a  State  Plan  tor 
establishing  and  improving  State  institu- 
tional library  services. 

The  Conunissioner  shall  approve  a  State's 
plan  when  It  meets  the  following  conditions: 

Sec.  404(a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  103(a): 

(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
establishment  or  Improvement  of  State  insti- 
tutional library  services: 

(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  eligible 
State  institutions  will  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  program  pur- 
suant to  this  part; 

(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State  agen- 
cy shall  use  In  evaluating  applications  for 
funds  under  this  part  and  in  assigning  pri- 
ority to  project  proposals; 

(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  State  In  any  fiscal  year  for  State  In- 
stitutional library  services  will  not  be  less 
than  such  expenditures  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

(6)  establish  a  council  which  is  broadly 
representative  of  State  institutions  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  shall 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency. 

Under  Part  B — Library  Services  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped  the  Commissioner 
shall  approve  a  State's  plan  when  It  meets 
the  following  conditions: 

Sec.  414(a)  To  be  approved  for  the  purpose 
of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).   (4).  and   (5)   of  section  103(a); 

(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
establishment  or  Improvement  of  State  plans 
for  library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped; 

(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  libraries,  agencies,  or  or- 
ganizations for  the  physically  handicapped 
will  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  pursuant  to  this  part: 

(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State  agency 
shall  use  In  evaluating  applications  for  funds 
under  this  part  and  In  assigning  priority  to 
project  proposals: 

(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  funds  available  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  sources  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  expenditures  under  State 
plans  for  library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped  will  not  l>e  less  than  actual 
expenditures  from  such  source  In  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year;   and 


(6)  establish  a  council  which  is  represent- 
ative of  eligible  agencies  which  shall  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  agency. 

(b)  The  Commisaioner  shall  approve,  after 
oonsultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
where  appropriate,  any  State  plan  which 
meets  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

PUBLIC  LAW  89-e9B — INTEKNATIONAL  EDUCATIOIf 

ACT  or  ises 

The  major  provisions  of  this  act  are  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  act  provides 
for  Federal  assistance  in  the  strengthening 
of  American  educational  resources  for  inter- 
national studies  and  research. 

Under  the  act  [Sec.  202]  amends  Title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Commissioner, 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national affairs  institutes  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  This  amendment  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  arrange  through  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  sbort- 
tema  or  regular  session  institutes  and  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  pay  stipends 
to  any  individual  to  study  in  such  institutes. 

FUBUC     LAW      89-7S0 BI.FMENTABT      AND     8BC- 

ONDAKT   EDOCATION   AMENDlCKITrS   OF    19SS 

These  amendments  added  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
administration  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Acts  of  1965,  in  the  following 
manner: 

Under   Title    I — "Sec.    203" — 

The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants.  In  ad- 
dition he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  payments  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Commissioner  is  further  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1967  ( 1 )  to  allot  funds  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  use  in  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children 
In  Department  of  Interior  schools  and  (2) 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  use  in  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  Under  the 
latter  program — 

The  Commissioner  may  approve  such  an 
application  only  upon  his  determination — 

(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
gr.ims  and  projects  ( including  the  acqtiisltion 
of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams and  projects  with  similso-  programs 
and  projects  in  other  States,  including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with  re- 
spect to  school  records  of  such  children; 

(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  there  has  been  and  will 
be  appropriate  coordination  with  programs 
administered  under  part  B  of  title  ni  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;   and 

(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (2)  through  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  of  section  206(a). 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency. 
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(3)  If  the  CommlMloner  determlnM  that  a 
State  la  unable  or  imwlUlng  to  conduct  edu- 
cational programs  for  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agrlctiltural  workers,  or  that  it 
would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic 
administration,  or  that  It  would  add  aubatan- 
tially  to  the  welfare  or  educational  attain- 
ment of  such  children,  he  may  make  special 
arrangements  with  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  subeecUon  In  one  or  more  States,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  may  set  aside  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  use  all  or  part  of  the  maz- 
Imiun  total  of  grants  avaUable  for  such 
State  or  States. 

Under  "Uses  of  granted  funds  and  coordi- 
nation with  other  programs"  It  Is  provided 
that — 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral defwrtments  and  agencies  administering 
programs  which  may  be  effectively  coordi- 
nated with  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts,  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
for  the  piuposee  of  such  Acts  shall  (1)  co- 
ordinate such  programs  on  the  Federal  level 
with  the  programs  being  administered  by 
such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 
(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  authorities  to 
coordinate  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
such  Acts  with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams having  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 
Including  community  action  programs  under 
title  n  of  the  Kconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 

Under  Title  n — School  Library  Resources, 
Textbooks,  and  Other  Instructional  Mate- 
rtals — the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  allotments  to  (1)  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  for  use  In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools;  and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
for  use  in  Department  of  Defense  overseas 
dependents  schools. 

The  State  Plan  was  amended  for  Section 
203(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  203(a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  a  SUte  plan  In  such 
details  as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary, which — 

"  ( 1)  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
imder  section  202  wUl  be  expended  solelv  for 

(A)  acquisition  of  library  resources  (which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  audiovisual  mate- 
rials, and  other  related  library  materials), 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  for  use  of  children 
and  teachers  In  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  and 

(B)  administration  of  the  State  plan,  includ- 
ing (i)  the  development  and  revision  of 
standards  relating  to  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  furnished  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State 
and,  (11)  the  distribution  and  control  by  a 
local  educational  agency  of  such  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  Instructional 
materials  in  carrying  out  such  State  plan 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In 
schools  referred  to  In  clause  (A),  except  that 
the  amoimt  used  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  equal  to  5  per  centiun  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
title  for  that  year  or  160,000,  whichever  is 
greater: 

"(3)  sets  forth  tbe  criteria  to  be  used  In  al- 
locating library  reaourcea,  textbooks,  and  oth- 
er  printed  and  published  Instructional  ma- 
terials provided  tmder  this  title  among  the 


children  and  teachets  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall — 

"(A)  take  into  consideration  the  relative 
need  determined  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for  such 
library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other  instruc- 
tional materials, 

"(B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  it  through  some  procedure 
customarily  used  in  the  State,  and 

"(C)  provide  assumnce  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  there  will  be  appropriate  coordina- 
tion at  both  State  and  local  levels  between 
the  program  carried  out  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  Ubrary  resources  and  the  program 
(If  any)  carried  out  under  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (20  U.SC 
ch.  16)." 

Title  ni — Supplementary  Educational  Cen- 
ters and  Services  was  amended  to  allow  for 
allotments  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  their  respective  education  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  Title  n  above. 

Effective  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  Commis- 
sioner is  directed  to  give  special  considera- 
tion for  local  educational  agencies  which  are 
financially  overburdened,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  134.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  Is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  U 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs.  Including  preschool  education 
for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
(as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment 
or  otherwise  obsolete,  or  unsafe.'  " 

The  1966  act  amended  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  (as  amended  by  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965)  aa 
follows: 

"Olves  authority  to  the  Commissioner  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  arrangements  with 
public  or  private  agencies — whether  profit  cr 
non-profit — for  programs  of  training  in  ed- 
ucational research.  Also  requires  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  31,  1968,  with  respect  to  contracts 
made  with  private  agencies." 

The  1966  amendments  added  a  new  title 
VI — Education  of  Handicapped  Children — 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (and  redesignates  the  existing 
title  VI  as  title  VII).  The  new  title  VI  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  f.y.  1967  and  f.y. 
1968  to  allow  the  Oommlssioner  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  use  In  Initiation, 
expansion,  and  Improvement  of  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  level  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

Under  Title  VI — Grants  will  be  made  to 
State  educational  agencies  on  approval  of 
State  Plans  submitted  by  them  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Skc.  604.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  unless  the  plan  meets  the 
following  requirements: 

"(1)  aaaiue  that  gtants  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  (A  State  may  xise 
for  administrative  expenses  the  greater  of 
(a)  $76,000,  or  (b)  6  percent  of  Its  total  allot- 
ment In  any  fiscal  year]; 

"(2)  assure  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  participation  of  handicapped  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 


"(3)  provide  that  a  public  agency  win 
control  and  administer  funds  under  this  title 
and  property  derived  from  such  funds; 

"(4)  asstne  that  Federal  fimds  wUl  sup- 
plement, not  supplant.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate fimds  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped; 

"(5)  provide  for  evaluating  effectiveness 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  title: 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  administer  or  supervise  admin- 
istration of  the  plan; 

"(7)  provide  for  necessary  reports  and 
records; 

"(8)  provide  assurances  regarding  necei- 
sary  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures; 

"(9)  assure  that  funds  under  this  title 
will  not  be  made  available  to  schools  for 
handicapped  children  eligible  for  aid  under 
Sec.  203(a)(6)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(10)  assure  that  construction  projecu 
are  consistent  with  overall  State  plans  for 
facilities  construction;  and 

"(11)  assure  that  the  results  of  educa- 
tional research  relating  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  disseminated  among  teachers 
and  administrators." 

The  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children,  consisting  of  the  Commi«- 
Bioner  as  Chairman  and  not  more  than  13 
other  members,  at  least  half  of  whom  must 
be  affiliated  with  educational  or  research 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  The  Commit- 
tee will  review  Federal  programs  for  the 
handicapped  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  make  recommendations  for  theli 
improvement.  It  will  make  a  report  of  lu 
findings  and  recommendations  by  January 
31,  1968.  and  annually  thereafter. 

The  Commissioner  is  directed  to  establlBh 
in  the  Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  for  the 
Education  and  Training  of  the  Handicapped, 
which  will  serve  as  the  principal  agency  ol 
the  Office  with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  handicapped. 

The  1966  Amendments  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  Title  Vn  ("General  Provisions")  oJ 
the  1965  Act  (as  designated  by  the  amend- 
ments) authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  to  enable  the  ConunU- 
sioner  to  employ  a  variety  of  means  for  dis- 
seminating Information  pertaining  to  activi- 
ties under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  appropriate 
agencies. 

Part  H  of  the  1966  Amendments  added 
language  to  Sec.  704  of  the  1965  Act  (a* 
designated  by  these  amendments)  prohibit- 
ing any  agency  or  official  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment (acting  under  the  1965  Act)  from 
requiring  the  assignment  or  transfwrtatlon  ol 
teachers  or  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools.  Part  H  also 
contained  the  following  new  language: 

"COMPLIANCK    WrrH    CIVn.    SIGHTS    ACT    OF    19«4 

"Sec  182.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  de- 
ferred on  any  application  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act,  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  by  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1960  (Public  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress),  or  by  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  on  the  basis  of  alleged  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  more  than  60  day* 
after  notice  Is  given  to  such  local  agency 
of  such  deferral  unless  such  local  agency  U 
given  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  pro- 
vided in  section  602  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  such  hearing  to  be  held 
within  60  days  after  notice,  unless  the  time 
for  such  hearing  is  extended  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  such  local  agency  and  the  Commis- 
Bloner,  and  such  deferral  shall  not  continue 


for  more  than  30  days  after  the  close  of  any 
such  hearings  unless  there  has  been  an  ex- 
press finding  on  the  record  of  such  hearing 
that  such  local  educational  agency  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Title  n  of  the  1966  enactment  (PX.  89- 
750)  amended  PX.  874  (Federal  assistance 
for  operation  and  maintenance  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  federally  affected  areas)  and  P.L.  818 
(Federal  assistance  to  school  districts,  for 
school  construction.  In  Federally  affected 
areas). 

Part  A  amended  P.L.  874  as  follows: 

Amends  Sec.  3(c)  (2)  (B)  so  that  an  agency 
is  elig^ible  to  receive  payments  If  the  number 
of  eligible  children  equals  (a)  400  such  chil- 
dren or  (b)  3  percent  of  total  average  daily 
attendance,  whichever  figure  Is  the  lesser. 
(Previously  the  number  of  stich  children 
bad  to  be  at  least  10  and  had  to  be  equal  to 
at  least  3  percent  of  the  agency's  total  ADA.] 

Effective  fiscal  year  1968,  amends  Sec.  3(d), 
requiring  the  Commissioner  to  place  each 
local  school  district  in  a  group  made  up  of 
other  comparable  districts  in  the  same  State 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  local  con- 
tribution rate.  (Previously,  each  local  district 
was  given  fairly  broad  discretion  in  choosing 
those  other  districts  with  which  It  claimed 
to  be  comparable  for  determining  the  LCR.j 

Amends  provisions  concerning  computa- 
tion of  average  per-pupll  expenditure  so  that 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  States  for 
the  oi>eratlon  of  local  agencies,  as  well  as  ex- 
penditures by  local  agencies  themselves, 
would  be  considered  In  the  computation. 

Amends  Sec.  3(b)  so  that  all  children  whose 
parents  are  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices will  be  counted  in  determining  an 
agency's  entitlement,  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ent works  on  Federal  property. 

Provides  that,  in  determining  the  number 
of  eligible  children  under  Sec.  3(b) .  the  Com- 
missioner will  count  those  children  whose  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  a  local  agency  is 
the  result  of  a  change  In  residence  from  land 
transferred  to  Mexico  pursuant  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  International  boundary  between 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

Amends  Sec.  3(e)  so  that,  in  making  de- 
ductions from  an  agency's  total  entitlement 
because  of  other  Federal  payments  to  the 
agency  from  programs  involving  Federal 
property,  the  Commissioner  will  not  count 
such  other  Federal  payments  unless  the  prop- 
erty for  which  they  are  made  has  connected 
with  It  children  who  may  be  counted  in  de- 
termining entitlements  under  P.L.  874. 

Amends  Sec.  5(b)  so  that  funds  appropri- 
ated In  any  fiscal  year  for  payments  under  ti- 
tle I  of  P.L.  874,  but  not  used  In  that  year, 
would  remain  available  for  obligation  in  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Adds  a  new  subsection  to  Sec.  5  providing 
that  the  entitlement  of  a  local  agency  in 
any  State  will  be  reduced  if  the  State  reduces 
Its  current  per-pupll  educatlor.al  expendi- 
tures below  the  level  of  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  vear. 

Adds  a  new  subsection  to  Sec.  6  providing, 
where  a  local  agency  cannot  legally  furnish 
education  for  children  living  on  Federal 
property,  that  such  property  may  not  be  used 
by  the  agency  in  establishing  ellglbii:tv  for 
payments  under  Sec.  3  or  4;  and  providing, 
where  the  local  agency  will  not  educate  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property,  that  Its  en- 
titlement will  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  to 
the  Commissioner  for  providing  education 
for  each  such  child  exceeds  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  of  the  agency,  mulUpUed  by 
the  number  of  such  children.  |  In  cases  where 
this  amendment  would  have  reduced  a  local 
agency's  payments  for  fiscal  year  1966  (if  It 
had  been  in  effect  for  that  year) ,  the  amend- 
ment win  not  become  effective  before  fiscal 
year  1969.) 

Adds  language  to  Sec.  301(a)  of  P.L.  874, 
prohibiting  any  agency  or  official  of  the  U.S., 


In  administering  the  Act,  from  requiring  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  teachers  or 
students  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  schools. 

Amends  Sec.  303  so  that  any  Federal  prop- 
erty (rather  than  only  housing,  as  at  pres- 
ent) would  still  be  considered  Federal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  up  to  one 
year  after  title  to  the  property  had  been 
transferred  by  the  Federal  government  to  an- 
other party. 

Deletes  language  In  Sec.  303(1)  which  pro- 
vides that  property  used  primarily  for  pro- 
vision of  local  services  or  benefits  is  not  to 
be  considered  Federal  property  for  the  pvu- 
poees  of  P.L.  874. 

Amends  subsection  (10)  of  Sec.  303,  au- 
thorl2!ing  the  Commissioner  to  draw  up  regu- 
lations to  be  used  uniformly  In  determining 
average  dally  attendance  for  purposes  of 
Sees.  3  and  4  of  PX.  874. 

Part  B  amends  PX.  815  as  follows: 

Extends  the  non-permanent  provisions  of 
P.L.  816  through  one  additional  year,  set- 
ting a  new  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1967. 

Changes  the  percentage  Increase  In  Fed- 
erally connected  pupils  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing eligibility  under  Sec.  5  from  5  per- 
cent of  base-year  average  dally  membership 
to  6  percent,  and  lengthens  the  Increase  peri- 
od from  2  to  4  years. 

Reduces  the  non-Federal  growth  require- 
ment from  7  percent  to  6  percent  in  each  in- 
crease period. 

Allows  the  Commissioner,  during  an  in- 
crease period,  to  estimate  the  number  of  un- 
housed children  as  of  the  close  of  the  second 
year  after  the  end  of  the  increase  period 
(rather  than  for  the  end  of  the  increase 
period  itself,  as  presently).  In  determining 
the  number  of  children  on  whose  behalf  he 
will  make  payments  to  a  district. 

Makes  permanent  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
14  relating  to  grants  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  for  Indians  residing  on  Fed- 
eral reservations. 

Provides  that  children  who  have  a  parent 
In  the  uniformed  servles  are  to  be  con- 
sidered Federaly  connected  for  purposes  of 
PX.  815. 

Provides  that,  in  determining  a  local  agen- 
cy's entitlement  under  Sec.  6  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  CommUsiocer  will  count  as  eligible 
children  those  children  whose  attendance  at 
the  schools  of  that  agency  Is  the  result  of  a 
change  of  residence  from  land  trsnsfe.Tcd  to 
Mexico  pursu-ant  to  the  relocation  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico. 

Allows  the  Commissioner  to  transfer  title 
to  facilities  constructed  on  Federal  property 
under  Sec.  10  to  local  educational  agencies 
upon  his  determination  that  such  transfer 
would  be  in  the  Federal  interest. 

Adds  new  subsection  to  Sec.  10  providing 
that,  if  State  or  local  tax  revenue  cannot  be 
used  to  provide  education  for  children  resid- 
ing on  Federal  property,  or  if  no  tax  revenues 
are  allocated  for  that  purpose,  then  the  prop- 
erty on  which  such  children  reside  cannot  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  purposes 
of  Sec.  5  of  P.L.  815.  (In  cases  where  this 
amendment  would  have  reduced  a  local  edu- 
cational agency's  payments  for  fiscal  year 
1966  (had  the  amendment  been  In  effect  for 
that  year),  the  amendment  will  not  become 
effective  before  fiscal  year  1969.] 

Deletes  language  from  Sec.  15(1)  which 
excludes  real  property  used  by  the  U.S.  pri- 
marily for  the  provision  of  ser\ice8  or  bene- 
fits to  a  local  area  from  the  definition  of 
"Federal  property"  for  the  purposes  of  PX. 
816. 

Directs  the  Commissioner  to  expand  the 
regulations  governing  the  definition  of  "min- 
imum school  facilities"  so  that  such  regula- 
tions— 

( 1 )  require  the  local  agency  to  give  con- 
sideration to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design; 

(2)  allow  for  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  In 
mlnlmvun  school  facilities  built  under  P.L. 


815  (If  cost  of  art  works  does  not  exceed  1 
percent  of  project  cost) ;  and 

(3)  require  compliance  with  standards  to 
assure  that  facilities  will  be  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons. 

Includes  American  Samoa  In  the  definition 
of  the  term  "State"  In  Sec.  15(13). 

Title  HI  of  the  1966  enactment  (PX.  89- 
750)  provided  for  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to 
encourage  and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  over- 
come English  language  limitations,  to  Im- 
prove their  education  In  preparation  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  better  employment, 
and  to  become  more  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Act  It  is  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  will  be 
reserved  for  use  by  the  Commissioner  in  sup- 
port of  special  demonstration  projects  and 
teacher-training  activities  related  to  the 
purpoees  of  this  title. 

It  provides  that  the  remaining  sums  will 
be  granted  to  the  States  for  paying  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  adult  basic  education  programs 
to  be  carried  out  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Of  such  remaining  sums,  not  more  than 
2  percent  will  be  allotted  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific. The  remainder  will  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  adults  in  each  State  who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  5  grades  of  school. 

Grants  are  to  be  made  to  State  educational 
agencies  by  the  Commissioner  on  approval 
of  State  Plana  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Such  plans  must — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  use  of  the 
grants; 

(2)  provide  for  administration  of  the  plan 
by  the  State  agency; 

(3)  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority; 

(4)  provide  for  grants  for  special  projects, 
teacher-training,  and  research; 

(5)  provide  for  cooperation  with  programs 
in  the  an tl -poverty  effort; 

(6)  provide  for  necessary  reports  and  rec- 
ords: 

(7)  provide  for  necessary  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures:  and 

(8)  provide  further  information  and  asstir- 
ances  as  required  by  the  Commissioner 
through  regulations. 

The  Act  established  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  under  State  plans  as  90  percent 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968;  and  requires 
maintenance  of  State  effort  In  expenditures 
for  adult  education. 

The  Act  further  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Education,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner  as  Chairman  and 
7  other  members.  The  Coimnlttee  will  advise 
the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion and  adnolnistration  of  this  title.  It  will 
review  the  operation  of  this  title  and  of  other 
Federal  programs  In  adult  education  and 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President. 

The  Act  prohibits  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation; and  prohibits  grants  under  this  title 
for  any  educational  program  related  to  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
provided  by  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity. 

The  Act  repealed  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

FTBLIC   LAW    89 — 751 — AtUXD   HEALTH   FBOnS- 
SIONS  PESSONKEL  TRAIimfG  ACT  OT  leSS 

Mentions  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
("Sec.  796(D)"]  in  connection  with  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "training  center  for  allied  health 
professions"  and  provides  that  a  junior  col- 
lege, college  or  university  be  accredited  "hj 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
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puipooes  by  the  Commlsaloner  of  education 

FOBUC         LAW         8»-7S3 HIGRBt         EDUCATION 

AMKNDKXNTS    Or     1966 

Tbls  enactment  consists  of  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act 
of  1983,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

Amendmenta  to  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cUitiet  Act  of  1963,  in  part— 

Extended  authority  for  making  grants  un- 
der title  I  ( "Grants  for  Construction  of  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Facilities")  for  3  addi- 
tional years,  or  through  f.y.  1971. 

Authorized  the  Commissioner  to  make  pay- 
ments of  up  to  (7,000,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1907. 1968,  and  1969  foi^ 

(1)  administrative  expenses  Incurred  un- 
der title  I  of  the  1963  construction  Act.  and 
under  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196S  (Financial  Assistance  for 
the  Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion— Equipment"):  and 

(2)  grants  to  State  commissions  to  finance 
comprehensive  planning  for  higher  educa- 
tion construction  needs. 

Expenditures  under  ( 1 )  above,  are  limited 
to  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  This  new  pro- 
vision also  deletes  language  from  Part  A  of 
title  VI  of  the  1965  Act  which  provided  for 
grants  to  State  commissions  for  administra- 
tive expenses  under  that  title. 

Extended  authority  for  making  grants  un- 
der title  II  ("Grants  for  Construction  of 
Graduate  Academic  Pacilities")  for  3  addi- 
tional years,  or  through  f.y.  1971. 

Extended  authority  for  making  loans  under 
title  III  ("Loans  for  Construction  of  Aca- 
demic Facilities")  for  3  additional  years,  or 
through  f.y.  1971. 

Amended  the  definition  of  "development 
cost"  with  respect  to  construction  under  the 
1963  Act.  so  that  the  Commissioner,  In  deter- 
mining such  cost  for  a  project,  may  Include 
expenditures  for  work  of  art  (up  to  one  per- 
cent of  total  project  coot) . 

Repealed  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  to  be 
paid  by  appUcants  for  loans  under  title  III 
to  cover  the  cost  of  inspections  carried  out  in 
connection  with  projects  under  the  title. 

Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  In  part — 

Added  a  new  section  to  Part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  a  student  loan  insurance  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1966;  authorizes  the  Board  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  the  2  programs  cited. 

Directed  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  study 
to  find  means  of  improving  the  loan  in- 
surance program  under  Part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  directs 
him  to  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  by 
January  1,  1968. 

Amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  in  part — 

Provided  for  the  cancellation  of  a  student 
loan  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  of  the  amount 
Of  the  indebtedness  for  each  year  the  bor- 


rower serves  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handi- 
capped children  In  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tem. 

Amended  the  definition  of  the  term  "State" 
BO  as  to  extend  the  loan  cancellation  pro- 
visions imder  title  I]  to  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  Trust  llerrltory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Added  industrial  arte  to  the  subject  areas 
for  the  Improvement  of  which  grants  may 
be  made  imder  title  XU  [effective  f.y.  1968]. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  instances,  the 
Office  of  Education  is  providing  the  ma- 


jor share  of  funds  for  expenditure  by  the 
various  State  departments  of  education 
for  administrative  expenses.  For  exam- 
ple, in  fiscal  1966  the  Federal  share  in 
Indiana  was  58.6  percent,  in  Mississippi 
it  was  58  percent,  followed  by  49.8  per- 
cent in  Ohio,  and  47  percent  in  Arkansas, 
I  will  place  in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  percent  of  Federal 
funds  for  State  department  of  education 
personnel  and  expenditures  for  31  select- 
ed States  in  fiscal  1966.  It  is  enlightening 
to  see  the  actual  dollar  control  the  Office 
of  Education  has  over  our  States  in  just 
this  one  area. 


State  administration:  State  department  of  education  (SDE)  personnel  and  expenditures  for 
31  selected  Statesfand  other  jurisdictions,  fiscal  1966 ' 


Number  of  SDE 
personnel ' 

Federal  funds 
expended  for 
SUE  adminis- 
tration for 
programs 
analysed  in 
this  chapter 

(4) 

Total 

administrative 

expenditures 

for  SDE 

(5) 

Percent 
Feder»l 

State 

(1) 

Profes- 
sional 

(2) 

Nonpro- 
fessional 

(3) 

funds  of 
col.  5 

(6) 

Total- 

5,573 

7,499 

$35.88«,3r3 

$132,221,023 

27.1 

Total,  28  States  and  District  of  Columbia  .. 

5.4»2 

7,400 

35,616.-2»8 

130.991,665 

27.2 

Alabama 

83 

87 

119 

128 

1,191 

95 

174 

2S8 

248 

•475 

41 
«6 
117 
151 

67 
244 
340 

1.017,539 

682.6fi6 

3.  40).  688 

fi50.85« 

085.471 

39«.843 

2.022,439 

1.4M.9S4 

271.945 

2,011.081 

934.417 

743.113 

355. 058 

1,145.800 

828,185 

883,977 

795,344 

1,712,213 

6. 028, 048 

1.3)13,681 

2, 144,4n'.i 

tiOK,  139 

.M4.S45 

1.281.206 

500. 221 

1,122,077 

603.345 

849.588 

515,444 

2. 166.  597 
1.821,740 

22, 774, 190 
1,860.654 
2.460.945 
3.  669. 337 
4.831.921 
7.753.960 
640.829 
4,638,770 
1,594,715 
2,196,517 
1,140,808 
3, 797. 890 
6.066.775 
1.523.361 
1.923.257 
7, 725,288 

22.810.150 
5,339..W4 
4. 3*.  352 
l.fi92.a» 
2. 1W7.735 
4, 496. 873 
3,135.233 
2.049.190 
1.422,1'23 
3,121.615 
1.141.277 

470 

Arkansas 

42.1 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

676 
77 
MS 

ie» 

274 
>3I6 

15.2 
35.0 

27.1/ 
10.9 

Florida... ._ 

Georgia . 

41.9 
18.8 

Idaho 

27 

ao2 

72 

125 

75 

150 

264 

42.4 

Illinois 

43.4 

Ini)i(\na 

58.6 

Iowa 

33)4 

k'ftiKmK 

31.1 

30,2 

13.7 

Mississippi    .-        . 

85 

81 

{/i.0 

Missouri . . 

95 
320 
754 

au 

381 
89 
07 

aw 

1S5 
82 
87 

114 

77 

100 
321 
1.307 
283 
213 

K4 

99 
253 
154 
134 

76 
1S3 

68 

41.4 

New  Jersey 

•n  t 

New  York ,.  ... 

■.ti.4 

North  Carolina ^. 

25.5 

Ohio.. „...,... 

Oklahoma ^ .. 

48. » 
3.V9 

Oregon       .^  .   . 

24.9 

Tennessee... 

28.5 

Virginia 

16,0 

Washington f      

38.0 

West  Virginia 

42,4 

Wisconsin 

27.2 

Wyoming 

43.2 

Total,  outlying  areas. 

81   1                  99 

1 

273.085 

1.229.358 

22,2 

28                     48 
S3                    51 

139.395 
133.tSB0 

.131,385 
697,973 

2'i2 

Virgin  Islands 

19.2 

■  Does  not  Include  vocational  rphuliilltatlon, 

2  State  agency  stafi  positloBs  (full-time  equivalent)  whether  headquarters  or  regional,  and  whether  or  not  cum-ntlv 
filled  as  of  June  30.  1966.  StstI  positions  for  the  direct  operation  of  any  school,  college,  university  or  similar  dirwt 
service  are  excluded, 

>  Information  provided  for  total  personnel.  Estimation  of  prof''Ssioiial  and  nonprofessional  peraonnel  based  upon 
ratio  of  staff  distribution  in  resources  material  for  fiscal  year  19t>6. 


I  believe  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  college  professors  or  assistants 
receiving  grants  or  other  assistance  from 
the  Office  of  Education  will  come  close 
to  doubling  between  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1968.  In  fiscal  year  1966  there  were 
10,755  receiving  training  assistance  un- 
der "Higher  educational  activities."  But 
the  OE  projection  for  fiscal  year  1968  is 


18,725.  And  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  figures  do  not  Include  those  re- 
ceiving research  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  enrollment 
In  vocational  education  classes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  broken  down  to  show 
secondary,  postsecondary.  adult,  and  spe- 
cial needs. 


Enrollment  in  vocational  education  classes,  fiscal  year  1966 


Total 

Agriculture 

Distribution 

1 
Health       j 

Home  eco- 
nomics 

Office 

Technical 

Trades  and 
Industry 

Secondary 

3,169,709 

442,451 

2,544,962 

59,557 

514,354 

5.914 

386.400 

700 

101,580 

15.717 

300.569 

2,337 

9,730 
34,029  1 
39,478 
315 

1,395,430 

2,188 

610,065 

24,533 

798,433 

165,486 

270,081 

3,086 

28.853 
104,421 
124,029 

70 

306,413 

Postsecondary 

108, 1» 

Adult. 

784.  «H 

Special  needs 

27.417 

Total 

6,216,679 

907.368 

420,193 

83,552  j 

2,032,218 

1.237,086 

257,073 

1,226„W 

Note.— Also  Included  i*  51,322  for  enrollments  in  basic  aduU  education,  multloccuintional  programs,  and  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  table  showing  the  training  cost  per  enroUee,  as  follows: 

Vocational  education:  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  reported  per  trainee  ' 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Federal 

share  per 

trainee 


State  and  Total  Federal 

local  share         reported  share  per 

per  trainee  >  j  per  trainee  <         trainee 


State  and 
local  share 
per  trainee  ' 


Total  Federal 

reported     '     share  per 
per  trainee  <        trainee 


State  and 
local  share 
per  trainee  > 


Total 

reported 

per  trainee  > 


Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health 

Home  economics 

Nonwage  earning. 

Wage  earning 

Office. 


$15.94 

7.72 

80.68 

4,39 


$74.08 
36.82 

130.43 
40.05 


Technical 

Trades  and  Industry. 


61,46 
10,66 


96,32 
85.61 


$90.02 
44.54 

211.11 
44.44 


157.78 
96.27 


$23.01 

13.78 

80.12 

4.65 


$74.83 
50.99 

214.96 
42.24 


16.58 
93.15 
31.28 


56,85 
184,22 
101.90 


$97,84 
64.77 

295,10 
46.89 


73.43 

277.37 
133.18 


$28.04 

16.63 

74.30 

5.39 

(4.82) 

(36. 37) 
18.52 
76.66 
41.47 


$69,54 

48.88 

187.71 

48.60 

(48.60) 

(53.00) 

50.67 

150.43 

lia22 


$97,58 

65.41 

262.01 

M.08 

(58.42) 

(89.37) 

60.00 

226.00 

151.60 


I  The  State  and  local  expenditures  are  based  on  amounts  reported  by  the  States,  However,  this  does  not  reflect  the  total  expenditures  by  the  States  and  local  schools  lor  voca- 
liotial  ana  technical  education  since  the  amounts  reported  In  most  instances  are  In  excess  of  the  required  matching  and  usuaUy  do  not  Include  most  operational  costs  with  the  ex- 
ception of  teachers  salaries. 


One  more  group  of  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man is  significant. 

The  average  cost  of  hard-cover  books 
has  gone  up  by  $2  per  volume  since  1962 
when  the  cost  was  15.90.  Today,  the 
same  book  would  cost  $7.92. 

Average  publisher  list  price  of  selected  hard 
cover  books 

1966 t7^2 

1965 7.66 

1964 „  6.94 

1963 6.68 

1962  -- 5.90 

Sources:  Publisher's  Weekly.  Annual  book 
publlslilng  statistics  issue  published  during 
January,  1963-1967.  Excluded  are  data  for 
paperbacks:  government  documents;  encyclo- 
'pedlas;  publications  under  49  pages;  specific 
categories;  General  Works.  Philosophy,  Soci- 
ology. Language.  Home  Economics,  and 
Travel.  Since  libraries  are  eligible  for  dis- 
count from  list  price,  cost  to  libraries  is 
lower  than  that  of  list  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  record  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  Increases  in  hospital  and 
medical  costs  from  part  II  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Mr.  MicHix.  Has  the  increase  been  8  or  9 
percent  this  past  year? 

Mr,  Cohen.  Our  best  guess  is  that  it  will 
show  about  a  12-percent  Increase  on  hospital 

costs. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  this  this  year  or  last  year? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Last  year. 

Mr.  MiCHix.  What  about  this  year? 

Mr.  Cohen,  There  are  two  different  kinds 
of  figures  used.  In  the  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where  they  are 
having  testimony  in  medicare  and  medicaid, 
some  of  the  hospital  people  liave  said  16  to 
16  percent.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  that  high 
In  our  reimbursement  formula  for  medicare 
or  medicaid,  but  obviously  it  is  somewhere 
In  that  area. 

Mr,  Michel.  What  does  that  10-  or  IS-per- 
cent  increase  this  past  year  and  maybe  16 
percent  this  year  all  mean  to  this  budget  we 
are  talking  about  here  in  the  field  of  health 
and  related  items? 

Mr.  Cohen.  If  it  were  to  continue  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years  at  that  rate,  for  medicare  it 
would  require  an  increase  in  contribution 
rates.  When  Mr.  Mills  fixed  the  contribution 
rates  for  medicare  in  1966,  he  assumed  that 
medical  costs  would  increase  an  additional 
2.7  percent  over  the  average  wage.  Wage  in- 
creases are  about  4  percent  so  that  means 
that  medical  costs  were  expected  to  increase 
about  6  or  7  percent  a  year.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  part  of  the  increased 
cost  for  medicare  and  the  Increased  cost  ex- 
pected in  the  future  is  also  due  to  Increased 


costs  in  hospital  care  and  physicians'  services. 
The  question  is  how  can  we  bring  better  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  those  areas.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  study  in 
this  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research. 

Secretary  Oardnek.  This  is  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  we 
face,  these  rising  coets.  One  of  the  problems 
is  that  the  hospitals  are  not  managed  effi- 
ciently. They  have  not  developed  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  that  would  permit 
them  to  be  managed  efficiently.  And  secondly, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  lowering  costs.  I 
hope  you  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
look  at  the  medical  cost  study.  It  is  a  very 
good  study  and  we  will  be  pursuing  this  as 
far  as  we  can. 

And  then  on  page  562  of  volume  V  we 
read: 

HOSPITAI.     COSTS 

Mr.  Michel,  Let  me  go  back  to  be  sure  I 
got  the  figure  correct.  Did  you  say  hospital 
costs  this  past  year,  or  in  this  coming  year, 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  16  percent? 

Dr.  Shannon.  It  is  estimated  they  will  In- 
crease this  year,  I  think  the  figure  is  16  per- 
cent. I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  precise 
figure  and  the  source  of  the  figure.  It  is  esti- 
mated they  will  Increase  by  a  comparable 
amount  next  year.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
quote  the  precise  figure  and  the  source  of 
the  figure. 

(The  information  follows:) 

In  1966  hospital  daily  charges  rose  16.6%, 
according  to  "A  Report  to  the  President  oa 
Medical  Care  Prices."  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  February 
1967. 

Dr.  Shannon,  I  said  that  of  the  $30.5  mil- 
lion for  the  general  clinical  research  centers 
70  percent  is  for  reimbursement  of  hospital 
costs. 

Mr.  Michel.  Any  program  where  you  have 
this  reimbursement  of  hospital  coets  In- 
volved, we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  that 
the  built-in  Increases  will  have  to  be  reflected 
in  one  way  or  another. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  submit  the  following  information 
on  participation  sales  authorizations : 

OfBce  of  Education,  title  11 $100,  000,  000 

Public  Health  Service,  title  II..       15,  000,  000 


Total 115,000,000 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 

Office  of  Education — Permanent 

authorization  and  general  and 

special  fund $1,700,000 

Office  of  Education,  title  n 925,  000 

Public  Health  Service,  title  II---         250,000 


Total 2,876,000 


Department  or  Labor  and  Participation 
Sales  Certificates 

explanation  op  participation  sales  act  op 
1966,  pxtblic  law  89—429,  and  the  fitrchasx 
or  certificates   of  participation  bt  teb 

UNEMPLOYMENT    TRtTST    FtTND 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  em- 
powers several  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies;  e,g,,  the  Departments  of  Ag^cul- 
ture.  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, to  pool  direct  loans  made  by 
these  agencies.  The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  is  empowered  as  trustee,  to 
sell  guaranteed  participation  in  such  loans. 
The  act  provides  for  an  indefinite  appropria- 
tion to  cover  any  difference  l)etween  princi- 
pal and  Interest  payments  received  on  the 
pooled  loans  and  the  contractual  services 
owed  to  holders  of  participation  certificates. 
It  also  requires  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  all  other  sales  of  financial 
assets. 

The  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  will  buy 
in  FY  1967  participation  certificates  in  the 
assets  of  these  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  amount  of  $100  million.  The  purchase 
of  these  certificates  is  a  capital  outlay  and 
will  increase  the  investment  assets  of  the 
fund  by  $100  million  while  reducing  the  U.S. 
securities  balance  by  the  same  amount.  No 
change  in  the  overall  assets  of  the  fund  Is 
involved. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia    [Mr.  Abbitt]. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  a  good  Job 
well  done.  They  particularly  deserve  the 
wholehearted  thanks  of  the  people  in 
many,  many  sections  of  America  for 
having  gone  exhaustively  into  the  hear- 
ings regarding  the  activities  of  some  of 
the  people  in  the  OfiSce  of  Education. 

I  also  deeply  appreciate  Ijelng  permit- 
ted to  come  before  this  committee,  along 
with  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
reveal  and  bring  out  on  the  table  Just 
what  has  been  done  by  certain  employees 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  want  to  thank  this  commiittee  fur- 
ther in  seeing  in  my  opinion  certain  posi- 
tions which  have  been  taken  downtown 
which  I  hope  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  our  educational  efforts  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation  to   the   chairman   and   the 
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members  of  the  committee  for  a  splendid 
job  well  done. 

The  evidence  before  the  subcommittee, 
as  developed  so  well  by  the  members  of 
the  subcoimnittee  and  testified  to  by  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, demonstrates  conclusively, 
as  pointed  out  so  cogently  In  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  "testimony 
before  the  committee  Indicated  clearly 
that  the  Department  has  gone  beyond 
the  law  in  these  enforcement  activities 
and  in  requirements  under  the  so-called 
guidelines.  The  committee  cautions  that 
the  Department  will  be  expected  to  fol- 
low the  law,  and  will  be  expected  to 
administer  the  law  with  equal  firmness 
and  fairness  In  all  the  States." 

The  action  of  this  subcommittee  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  re- 
sulted In  the  removal  of  Commissioner 
of  £!ducatlon  Howe  from  promulgating 
and  enforcing  the  civil  rights  provisions 
so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned.  I  am 
sure  that  almost  everyone  realizes  that 
the  guidelines  set  up  by  Commissioner 
Howe,  and  supposedly  enforced  by  his 
associates  In  the  Office  of  Education,  set 
back  education  in  our  Nation  tremen- 
doiisly.  It  is  admitted  now  by  practically 
everyonft,  that  the  Office  of  EMucation 
and  the  Commissioner  greatly  exceeded 
Its  authority  both  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  I  am  pleased  that  Com- 
missioner Howe  has  been  shorn  of  his 
authority  to  further  administer  these 
guidelines,  which  are  so  oppressive 
upon  school  officials  in  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  clearly 
demonstrates  that  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  resent  the 
fact  that  many  sections  of  our  country 
were  discriminated  against  in  enforcing 
the  so-caUed  civil  rights  gtiidelines.  I 
do  not  know  yet  what  the  future  holds 
for  us  so  far  as  our  school  problems  are 
concerned  but  at  least  I  would  say  we 
have  made  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  will  share  under 
the  new  regime  but  at  least  it  cannot 
possibly  be  any  worse  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

I  just  hope  that  Mr.  Libassi,  and  those 
working  under  and  with  him,  will  take 
heed  from  what  has  happened  under 
Commissioner  Howe;  that  they  will  use 
commonsense  and  good  judgment  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  just  hope  that  those  now  having 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  criteria  for  the  schools  will  realize 
that  the  funds  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  come  from  all  of  our 
taxpayers,  that  we  need  to  get  on  with 
educating  our  young  people  and  that  the 
reorganization  is  going  to  be  worthless 
unless  those  in  charge  are  prepared  to 
make  changes  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  enforcement 
program  has  operated  in  the  past.  If 
Federal  money  is  going  to  continue  to 
flow  to  the  Office  of  Education  it  will 
have  to  be  received  and  administered 
with  more  realism  than  has  been  the 
case  In  the  past. 

I  call  upon  the  officials  who  have  Just 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 


ment prc«ram  to  realize  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  educate  our  yoimg  people;  that 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  get  ahead 
with  the  job  and  we  need  their  help  and 
understanding  rather  than  harassment 
and  blackjacking  of  the  public  school 
officials.  They  need  to  realize  that  when 
we  have  an  actual,  real  freedom  of 
choice  wherein  every  school  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  school  of  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  then  there  can  be 
no  discrimination,  and  it  must  be  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  as  passed  and 
Intended  by  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  need  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  the 
past,  that  there  could  be  no  compliance 
and  was  no  compliance  unless  rapid 
desegregation  was  achieved  regardless  of 
freedom  of  choice  in  its  real  and  true 
sense.  The  i>eople  of  our  area  have  al- 
ways gotten  along  splendidly.  There  is  no 
animosity  among  us.  We  have  worked 
together,  progressed  together  and  have 
built  up  a  great  society  and  we  need  to 
continue  this  good  will  and  progress  and 
it  will  continue  if  we  are  left  alone  from 
dictatorial,  ambitious,  power-grasping 
Federal  bureaucrats  whose  main  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  mold  and  direct  our 
youth  into  the  whims  and  fancies  and 
political  philosophy  of  the  bureaucrats. 
Our  Federal  officials  must  realize  that 
the  money  that  is  appropriated  to  their 
departments  come  from  all  of  the  people 
in  all  sections  of  our  country.  I  hope 
these  officials  will  forget  those  things 
that  are  behind  us  and  look  toward  those 
things  before  us  and  let  us  all  together 
get  on  with  the  job  of  educating  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  in  permitting  Members 
of  the  House  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  bring  into  the  open  exactly 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  in  delving  into  the  real 
facts.  This,  in  my  opinion,  has  had  a 
real  bearing  on  shearing  Mr.  Howe  of 
the  enforcement  authority  over  the  civil 
rights  and  in  at  least  bringing  effectively 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
that  his  Mr.  Howe  was  going  far  beyond 
the  law  in  his  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
guidelines;  that  officials  in  the  Office  of 
Education  were  discriminating  against 
the  people  of  certain  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion; also  it  has  greatly  assisted  the 
Members  of  this  House  in  amending  the 
school  education  bill  which  was  before 
us  this  week  so  that  the  so-called  civil 
rights  of  schoolchildren  will  be  enforced 
uniformly  throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  our  Nation  and  that  before 
guidelines  can  be  promulgated  the  stat- 
utes and  other  legal  authority  must  be 
cited  so  that  the  people  back  home  will 
know  what  they  are  charged  with  violat- 
ing. This  Is  one  of  the  many  real  services 
that  this  committee  has  rendered  for  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Shriver]  ,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
would  echo  and  emphasize  the  contribu- 


tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Flood].  He  has  Indeed  been  a 
very  fine  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriations  blli 
contains  over  $13  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1967.  It  represents  a  substantial 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  American  taxpayer.  Thirteen 
billion  dollars  is  a  substantial  sum.  But 
like  last  year,  we  only  have  a  part  of  the 
total  spending  picture  for  these  pro- 
grams before  us. 

Congressional  authorization  must 
come  on  a  number  of  important  and 
costly  programs  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  recommend  funds. 

For  example,  legislative  authority  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  for  appropriations 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  1968.  Some  constructive  alternatives 
have  been  offered  by  members  of  the 
minority  party  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Of  course,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  were  passed  earlier  today  and  now 
go  before  the  Senate.  There  are  several 
other  authorizations  which  must  be  acted 
upon  before  appropriations  can  be  made. 

The  appropriations  that  are  included 
in  this  bill  today  have  been  reduced  by 
the  committee  by  over  $185  million  un- 
der the  administration's  request.  How- 
ever, they  are  $142.5  million  higher  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  recent  months,  substantial  mail  has 
come  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations, expressing  concern  over  any 
reductions  In  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  activities.  This 
appropriations  measure  includes  over 
$1.6  billion  for  such  programs.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  an  increase 
of  $303,297,000  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1967.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  total  of  over  $10  million  included  in 
the  formal  budget  for  which  there  was 
no  authorization  at  the  present  time. 

Of  concern  to  many  Members,  who 
represent  congressional  districts  which 
participate  in  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815,  is  the  amount 
of  money  provided  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas.  This  bill  in- 
cludes $439,137,000,  which  is  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration. 

The  committee  report  states: 

While  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  estimates  In  the  budget  are  less  than 
full  entitlement  this  la  the  only  offlclal  re- 
quest before  the  committee.  When  a  budget 
amendment  la  received  the  committee  will 
take  prompt  action  on  It. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings 
the  matter  of  providing  full  entitlement 
under  both  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815  was  discussed  with  administra- 
tion witnesses.  When  I  discussed  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  fiscal  1968  with  Mr.  Norman  Karsh, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administra- 
tion, he  advised  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  $476,909,000.  However,  the 
Bureau  reduced  the  request  to  the  $439,- 
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137,000,  which  now  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Following  Is  an  excerpt  of  my  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Karsh: 

APPBOPBIATIOH    KCQUZSTKO   OF   THK    BUKKAU 
or   THE    BtnXiET 

Mr.  Shrivu.  How  much  did  you  ask  the 
Budget  Bureau  for? 

Mr.  Kabsh.  The  total  amount  we  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  this  appropriation 
was  $476,900,000. 

Mr.  Shriver.  That  would  be  yo\ir  estimate 
of  full  entitlement? 

Mr.  Karsk.  At  this  time  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  And  that  Is  where  the  reduc- 
tion was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Karsh.  This  was  somewhat  less  than 
full  entitlement.  This  was  pretty  much  re- 
lated to  the  continuing  level  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Shriver.  1  am  wondering  why  the  De- 
partment did  not  aslc  for  full  entitlement. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  Mr.  Shriver,  as  you  will  re- 
call, in  our  testimony  last  year  we  Indicated 
that  following  the  Staiiford  study  and  other 
reviews  of  this  program,  and  in  light  of  the 
increased  attention  now  being  given  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through 
other  programs,  we  thought  the  time  had 
oome  to  slow  this  one  down,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's action  follows  the  concept  that  we 
carried  to  this  committee  last  year. 

You  will  also  recall  the  committee  in- 
creased the  request  last  year. 

Mr.  Shrivxr.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  item  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  Is  the 
amount  provided  for  libraries  and  com- 
munity services. 

The  committee  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  program,  particularly 
as  it  is  applied  for  regular  library  serv- 
ices and  construction  programs.  The  bill 
includes  $155,500,000  for  fiscal  1968, 
which  is  nearly  $80  million  more  than 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  is  slightly  under  the  administration 
budget  request;  however,  no  part  of  the 
reduction  was  made  in  regular  library 
services  or  construction  programs. 

Today  our  Nation  is  involved  in  a  se- 
rious war  in  Southeast  Asia.  War  clouds 
are  boiling  in  the  Middle  East.  Defense 
spending  has  escalated  substantially.  We 
have  long  advocated  that  at  such  a  time 
the  administration  must  establish  cer- 
tain priorities  to  meet  both  our  domestic 
needs  and  to  fulfill  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  boys  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

One  area  on  the  domestic  scene  where 
most  Americans  would  agree  that  we 
must  continue  to  expend  substantial 
moneys  is  in  the  battle  against  disease. 
Our  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
recognized  the  Importance  of  the  re- 
search efforts  being  waged  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  the  appropriations 
contained  in  this  bill. 

These  are  popular  programs.  We  all 
would  like  to  see  cancer  conquered;  to 
do  more  in  the  field  of  heart  and  stroke; 
to  ease  the  pain  of  arthritis;  to  progress 
in  fighting  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and 
overcome  mental  illnesses. 

The  hearings  on  the  NIH  programs 
provided  us  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  dramatic  progress  being  made  in 
medical  research.  The  appropriations 
measure  provides  an  overall  Increase  of 
8  percent  over  the  1967  level  of  obliga- 
tions for  regular  research  grants. 

We  have  approved  f  imds  in  the  amoimt 
requested  for  the  Division  of  Biologies 


Standards:  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute; National  Heart  Institute;  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research;  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases; the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Blindness;  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases; National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences;  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment; and  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  share 
the  concern  of  many  members  of  the 
committee  over  the  large  amount  of  ap- 
propriations for  public  assistance  grants 
to  the  States  by  the  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  are  including  in  this  bill  over  $4.1 
billion  for  public  assistance  payments 
to  the  States.  The  committee  has  de- 
ferred action  on  over  $115  million  of  the 
request  because  authorization  was  lack- 
ing. 

Despite  the  multitude  of  programs 
which  have  been  advocated  because  they 
would  reduce  dependency,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  more  people  under  social  se- 
curity, we  have  seen  this  program  grow 
from  $20  million  in  1936.  the  first  year  in 
which  grants  were  made,  to  next  year's 
record  $4.1  billion. 

This  is  alarming,  particularly  during 
a  period  of  high  economic  activity  and 
low  unemployment. 

This  is  a  generous  appropriations  bill. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  areas  in  which 
we  would  like  to  do  more.  But  there  are 
also  areas  where  I  am  confident  further 
economies  could  be  made. 

The  $13.1  billion  included  in  this  bill 
is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Other  appro- 
priations requests  will  be  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

Another  part  of  the  picture  must  be 
tho  rising  expenses  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  necessity  of  increased  de- 
fense spending.  Still  another  part  of  the 
picture  is  the  danger  of  spending  money 
we  do  not  have.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  only  yesterday  agreed 
to  another  substantial  increase  of  $29 
billion  In  the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  were  asked 
to  raise  the  ceiling  by  $6  billion  to  $336 
billion.  Very  soon  we  will  have  another 
bill  to  increase  it  even  more,  to  $365 
billion. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  before, 
but  it  is  worth  repeating  again  and  again. 
The  administration  must  decide  what 
programs  in  the  nondefense  category  are 
to  be  given  priority  during  this  time  of 
war,  crisis,  and  fiscal  luicertainty.  Then 
the  Congress  can  act  responsibly  and 
prudently  with  the  total  picture  before 
it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
from  the  exchange  that  you  just  read 
from  the  committee  hearings  had  with 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  this  must  represent  then  a 
shift  of  policy  in  the  Office  of  Education 
from  such  tried  and  true  and,  I  think, 
politically  sanitary  formula  programs  as 
the    impacted    school    program    to    the 


more  susceptible,  that  is,  politically  sus- 
ceptible, aid  to  education  programs  such 
as  this  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  program.  Is  that  a  fair  con- 
clusion to  draw? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  think  It  is.  And  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  to  page  278 
of  the  hearings,  part  3,  where  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  stated,  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Then  those  of  us 
who  have  impacted  school  districts  in 
our  area  are  facing  not  only  the  problem 
of  increasing  entitlement  while  we  have 
the  same  amount  of  funds  appropriated, 
but  also  a  policy  change  in  the  Office 
of  Education  away  from  impact  pro- 
grams and  pressures  of  a  record  budget 
and  a  record  deficit — that  really  puts 
these  impacted  area  schools  in  the  areas 
concerned,  I  would  say,  over  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  will  be  receiving. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  this  respect. 

The  apparent  new  thrust  of  seme 
thinking  down  at  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, is  to  the  effect  that  some  cutback 
in  the  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  impact  programs  should  be  con- 
sidered— in  light  of  the  new  general  edu- 
cation aid  programs. 

This  matter  must  be  considered  very 
careful,  in  my  opinion.  There  may  be 
some  school  district  programs  eligible  for 
impact  funds  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  where  abuse  can  be 
charged. 

However,  I  have  public  schools  in  my 
district — such  as  Leavenworth,  Jimc- 
tion  City,  Manhattan — that  are  vitally 
affected  by  Federal  installations.  A 
change  in  the  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  this  type  of  facility 
creates  extremely  difficult  problems  for 
the  local  school  boards  and  taxpayers.  I 
am  referring  to  the  staff  and  command 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth — and  the 
permanent  Army  facility  at  Fort  Riley, 
located  between  Junction  City  and 
Manhattan. 

The  new  general  aid  programs  in  the 
field  of  education,  such  as  EASA.  are  of 
help  in  some  ways,  but  most  certainly 
do  not  get  at  the  tremendous  financial 
burdens  which  are  peculiar  to  a  true  im- 
pact area  problem. 

I  am  happy  I  have  been  assured  by 
conmiittee  members — that  the  specific 
districts  I  have  mentioned  will  ultimately 
get  upward  of  100  percent  of  their  re- 
quested legitimate  needs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
one  more  request  for  time.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brothill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-glnia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  last  Congress  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  bill  that  would  preclude 
funds  being  paid  to  any  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that 
participated  in  or  helped  to  create  any 
riot  or  civil  disturbance  that  would  result 
in    harassment    and    trouble    for    local 
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police  forces.  The  amendment  was  of- 
fered as  a  result  of  a  request  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  police  force  In  Arling- 
ton County,  who  had  been  harassed  by 
certain  so-called  demonstrators  that 
were  picketing  certain  residential  de- 
velopments over  there  in  that  commu- 
nity, and  who  were  disrupting  various 
business  establishments,  preventing 
customers  of  the  business  from  going  in 
and  making  purchases. 

When  they  were  asked  by  the  local 
ix>llce  offlcinls  to  cooperate  somewhat 
with  them,  they  had  a  finger  pointed  in 
their  face  and  they  said: 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  disrupt  the 
businesses  and  the  people  of  your  community 
and  you  are  going  to  protect  us. 

They  came  to  me  because  the  leaders 
of  these  demonstrations  were  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. I  offlered  this  amendment  and 
it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  find  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  similar  amendment 
today.  It  may  be  necessary  to  offer  simi- 
lar amendments  to  other  appropriation 
bills. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  the  seri- 
ous era  in  which  we  are  living,  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  crime  rate,  and  a  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  employees  of 
Members  of  Congress  being  murdered 
within  four  blocks  of  the  House  Office 
Building  and  congressional  secretaries 
being  stabbed  while  praying  at  noon 
within  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol. 
Every  day  we  hear  more  and  more  about 
the  challenges  to  law  and  order. 

I  receive  calls  and  communications 
every  day  demanding  that  something  be 
done  about  it.  I  have  even  received  visits 
from  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  department  to  tell 
me  that  their  hiisbands  are  going  out 
every  day  and  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
and  being  spat  upon  and  being  stoned. 
Then  when  they  try  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  are  called  before  trial  boards 
and  cliarged  with  police  brutality. 

The  reason  why  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  this  amendment  here  today  is 
the  fact  that  I  have  discovered  that  one 
of  the  leaders  of  these  movements  to 
incite  riots  and  to  challenge  the  police 
department  in  trying  to  carry  out  their 
duties,  resisting  arrest  and  provoking  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, happens  to  be  a  high-salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  office  of  Social  Seciu^ty. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has 
a  long  history  of  demanding  exemplary 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Less  his- 
toric, however,  are  the  efforts  to  enforce 
those  demands  for  decent  conduct  on  the 
pert  of  people  paid  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  propose  to  do  something 
about  this  oversight. 

Since  the  Lloyd-La  Pollette  Act  of  1912. 
regulations  have  been  enforced  that  no 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  record  of  criminal  activity,  or  con- 
duct considered  unbecoming  of  ordinary 
citizens,  shall  have  the  right  to  serve  his 
country  in  any  capacity. 

We  need  only  stand  on  almost  any 
street  comer  In  Washington,  D.C.,  today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  witness  the  full 
extent  of  how  these  standards  of  conduct 
are  being  breached  with  impunity.  We 
need  only  read  the  daily  newspapers  to 
conilrm  the  fact. 

A  government  that  permits  its  own  em- 
ployees to  assist,  encourage,  incite,  or  In- 
struct anyone  to  commit  a  riot  or  other 
civil  disturbance  in  violation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve 
the  peace,  is  fueling  the  fires  of  its  own 
destruction. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  demand  that 
all  Federal  agencies  rid  their  payrolls  of 
any  Government  employees  whose  viola- 
tion of  the  standards  of  decent  conduct 
lead  to  riots  and  threats  of  insurrection 
on  the  streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

One  of  our  Federal  employees  I  men- 
tion today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  example 
of  a  paid  public  servant  violating  the 
oath  of  his  office  by  leading  street  mobs 
and  urging  people,  including  juveniles,  to 
arm  themselves  against  the  police  of  this 
city. 

Recently,  a  Julius  Hobson,  an  employee 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration— 
a  high-salaried  employee,  I  under- 
stand— urged  a  mob  composed  mostly  of 
youngsters  to  incitement  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  in  protest  over  the 
conduct  of  a  policeman,  an  officer  who, 
even  by  the  judgment  of  the  dimwitted, 
was  performing  the  duty  he  is  authorized 
by  law  to  perform.  Pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  neighborhood, 
pamphlets  specifically  designed  to  incite 
mob  violence,  and  the  crowd,  which  had 
been  urged  by  Hobson  to  arm  themselves 
and  shoot  it  out  with  the  police,  marched 
on  a  police  precinct  in  response  to  this 
agitation. 

Let  me  examine  this  Mr.  Hobson,  for  a 
moment,  this  salailed  servant  of  the 
American  people.  Unfortunately,  he  is 
but  one  of  many  who  roam  our 
streets  from  coast  to  coast,  working  by 
day  as  an  employee  of  his  government 
and  rallying  at  night  the  forces  deter- 
mined to  destroy  that  government. 

He  has  led  numerous  marches  in  pro- 
test of  one  thing  or  another  throughout 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  several  years.  He 
has  demanded  that  police  dogs  be  re- 
moved from  one  precinct  and  placed  in 
another.  He  has  demonstrated  immedi- 
ately l>efore  police  headquarters,  alleging 
police  brutality  and  urging  citizens  to 
follow  police  by  day  and  night  and  record 
instances  of  such  brutality.  His  mission 
has  been,  and  Is,  constant  harassment 
of  the  Washington  police  as  the  attempt 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Fed- 
eral employees  everywhere  who  act  as 
he  does,  are  termites  of  public  destruc- 
tion, Euid  must  be  stopped. 

I  propose  to  examine  all  the  Hobsons, 
one  by  one.  as  they  emerge  in  lockstep 
to  scorn  the  nation  that  provides  their 
sustenance. 

I  consider  it  a  public  service  to  do  so. 

I  consider  it  essential  to  our  security 
to  do  so. 

I  consider  it  an  act  of  faith  in  my  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  It  is  done. 

That  it  must  he  stopped  is  obvious — 
that  we  must  stop  it  at  once  is  equally 
obvious. 


I  call  upon  those  charged  with  doing 
so  to  take  action  within  their  own  agen- 
cies immediately,  and  on  this  Congress  to 
call  to  account  those  who  fail  to  enforce 
regulations  of  conduct  and  behavior  they 
are  charged  with  enforcing. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  will  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  a  single  public  dol- 
lar to  any  employee  of  these  agencies, 
including  Hobson.  who  violates  the  code 
of  conduct  with  blatant  disregard  for 
common  decency  and  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  review  the 
most  recent  incident  which  is  a  result  of 
an  unfortunate  accident  that  occurred 
last  Monday  night,  where  a  policeman 
was  being  attacked,  being  assaulted  by 
two  hoodlums  whom  the  police  had 
asked  to  leave  the  playground,  after 
these  hoodlums  were  charged  with  har- 
assing and  disturbing  and  picking  on  an 
8-year-old  youth. 

These  two  hoodlums  came  back  and 
jumped  on  the  policeman,  grabbed  his 
blackjack,  and  started  beating  on  him. 
They  knocked  him  to  the  ground.  This 
police  officer,  in  self-protection,  had  to 
use  his  revolver. 

This  fellow,  Julius  Hobson,  has  come 
up  with  the  statement  that  the  Police 
Department  has  declared  open  war  on 
the  Negro  population.  The  two  hoodlums 
happened  to  be  Negroes.  Interesting 
enough  to  note,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  the  officer  was  also  a  Negro.  But 
Julius  Hobson  said  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  had  declared  open 
war  on  the  Negro  population,  and  he 
has  suggested  that  the  Negroes  of  Wash- 
ington buy  guns  and  protect  themselves 
aeainst  the  police  brutality. 

What  should  this  policeman  have 
done?  Incidentally,  I  have  a  very  In- 
teresting editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning. 
They  ask  the  question  also  about  what 
Mr.  Hobson  would  have  Private  Jeffer- 
son do.  That  is  the  name  of  the  oflttcer 
who  was  charged  with  police  brutality. 
Should  he  have  turned  and  run  when 
he  was  attacked,  thus  setting  an  example 
for  children  present  as  to  the  way  the 
policeman  behaves? 

Mr.   Hobson  and  the  Police 

The  absurdity  of  some  reactions  to  the  use 
by  the  police  of  their  guns  reached  a  zenith 
Monday  night.  Julius  Hobson,  chairman  of 
the  civil  rights  group  ACT,  denounced  a 
Negro  policeman  for  shooting  two  men  and 
declared  that  since  the  police  have  "declared 
open  war  on  the  Negro  population."  Negroes 
should  buy  guns  to  protect  themselves. 

The  policeman.  Pvt.  Jefferson,  was  re- 
sponding to  a  citizen's  complaint  that  hl« 
son  had  been  mistreated  on  a  playground. 
He  ordered  three  men  off  the  playground  but, 
five  minutes  later,  two  of  them  returned  and 
attacked  him.  They  apparently  had  him  on 
the  ground  and  were  choking  him  when  he 
drew  his  gun.  What  would  Mr.  Hobson  have 
had  Pvt.  Jefferson  do?  Turn  and  run  when 
he  was  attacked,  thus  setting  an  example 
for  the  children  present  as  to  the  way  police- 
men behave?  Lie  on  the  ground  and  let  the 
men  beat  him  unconscious  or  even  to  death? 
(Pvt.  Jefferson  is  In  the  hospital  as  a  result 
of  the  fight. )  Or  not  approach  the  two  men 
in  the  first  place  and  let  a  small  child  be 
driven  off  a  playground? 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  loose  In  this 
community  that  a  policeman  must  take  ao 
unlimited  amount  of  physical  abuse  from 
those  he  Is  trying  to  arrest  If  he  is  to  avoid 


being  accused  of  "police  brutaUty."  While 
we  have  often  criticized  individual  police- 
men for  iislng  their  guns  in  situations  in 
which  such  action  seemed  unjustified,  no 
policeman  can  be  asked  to  risk  his  life  In 
physical  combat.  It  Is  clearly  a  Justified  act 
for  a  policeman  to  draw  his  gun  and  use  It 
when  his  life  is  In  danger.  It  is  just  as  clearly 
an  act  of  gross  Irresponsibility  for  Mr.  Hob- 
son to  fan  racial  unrest  by  damning  the 
police  regardless  of  the  facte.  And  it  is  be- 
yond belief  that  anyone  with  any  intelli- 
gence or  any  judgment  at  all  would  ever  sug- 
gest that  the  way  to  get  peace  and  order  In 
a  city  is  to  turn  it  Into  an  armed  camp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  Intrigued  by  the  language  in 
the  committee  report  that  confirms  the 
inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
impacted  areas  school  districts  in  fiscal 
1968. 

The  bill  Includes  $439,137,000,  the  amount 
of  the  request  and  the  same  amount  as  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967.  While  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  estimates 
in  the  budget  are  less  than  full  entitlement, 
this  Is  the  only  official  request  before  the 
committee.  When  a  budget  amendment  is 
received  the  conunittee  will  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  it. 

I  would  remind  the  Committee  that  we 
are  at  least  $20  million  short  of  meeting 
the  maintenance  and  operation  require- 
ments of  eligible  districts  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1967  that  we  considered  today  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  conference 
committee,  shorted  those  school  districts 
who  became  eligible  under  the  new  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874  for  the  first 
time  in  1967  by  denying  any  fimds  that 
logically  could  have  been  expected  under 
the  authorization  legislation  In  the  case 
of  the  city  I  represent,  the  1967  budget 
will  be  short  some  $5,000,000.  The  eligibil- 
ity of  these  districts  is  beyond  question, 
and  in  most  instances  has  been  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  costly  survey  that 
has  required  an  expenditure  of  from  $75,- 
000  to  $100,000.  These  districts  that  have 
been  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  the  Congress  enacted  should  be 
treated  equally  with  all  other  impacted 
areas  school  districts. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  include  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  these  dis- 
tricts in  fiscal  1967  in  the  third  supple- 
mental that  we  denied  them  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental.  The  amounts  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  accurately  re- 
ported the  figure  at  the  $20,000,000  level, 
a  small  stmi  in  terms  of  the  usual  re- 
quests we  pass  so  often. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $416,000,000  for  fiscal 
1968  in  spite  of  the  record  before  the 
committee  documenting  the  need  for 
$461,000,000.  The  fact  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  not  requested  the  simi,  In 
spite  of  the  known  need,  has  never  be- 
fore stopped  this  Committee  from  tak- 
ing prompt  action  to  meet  the  actual 
appropriation  requirements  of  the  eligi- 
ble school  districts. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  who 
support  so  faithfully  the  impacted-areas 
legislation,  that  the  construction  re- 
quirements under  Public  Law  815  were 
shorted  $18,000,000  in  the  second  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  1967  on  the  basis  of 


known  qualified  applicants,  but  also  $45,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1968.  I  intend  to  see 
these  requirements  met  in  the  third  sup- 
plemental for  1967,  and  will  assume  that 
the  1968  requirements  will  be  met  by 
the  committee  in  1968.  We  have  had  too 
much  talk  about  bureaucratic  restraints 
on  school  districts  when  we,  ourselves, 
through  inadequate  appropriations,  have 
placed  hardships  on  school  districts  that 
logically  expected  the  Congress  to  ful- 
fill the  commitments  we  made  through 
our  continued  improvement  of  these 
laws  since  1950. 

We  are  talking  about  school  districts 
that  have  qualified  for  funds  under  a 
simple  formula  that  can  be  computed  by 
most  fifth-grade  pupils.  We  are  talking 
about  school  districts,  large  and  small, 
that  are  meeting  the  defense  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Congress,  with  or  without  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  should  carry  out  the  declared 
dollar  commitments  of  the  educational 
components  that  are  now  the  very  basis 
of  our  democratic  existence. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
International  Education  Act  is  a  domes- 
tic program  of  grants  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities  to  strengthen  in- 
ternational studies  and  research  here  in 
America.  It  was  passed  by  overwhelming 
bipartisan  majorities  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  It  has  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  colleges  and  universities 
through  the  coimtry. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  reported  to  us  a  bill,  H.R.  10196, 
which  make  no  provisions  for  funds  for 
the  lEA  in  fiscal  year  1968:  This  omis- 
sion files  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  lEA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  has  relied  upon  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  knowledge, 
research,  and  trained  personnel  for  its 
international  activities.  But  that  reli- 
ance has  not  been  accompanied  by  suffi- 
cient concern  or  financial  support  for 
the  programs  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  produce  the 
trained  people  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  beyond  our  borders  that  we  so 
badly  need.  The  International  Educa- 
tion Act  was  designed  to  correct  the  im- 
balance created  by  the  previous  lack  of 
Federal  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  today  pre- 
sent an  amendment  for  the  $20  million 
appropriation  which  was  requested  for 
the  IKA.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  amending  an  appropriations  bill 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  far  too  many  of 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  act's  purjaoses. 
The  International  Education  Act  is  not 
foreign  aid.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  dcwnestic 
program.  I  hope  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  to  consider  an  appropriation 
for  the  lEA. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
strong  exceptions  to  the  language  on 
page  44  of  the  report  which  contends 
that  the  Department  has  gone  beyond 
the  law  in  enforcing  title  VI  and  in  draft- 
ing the  guidelines.  The  facts  are  clearly 
to  the  contrary.  I  am  distressed  that  the 
report  contains  this  concession  to  the  die- 
hards. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Machen],  which  would  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  appropriation  of  planning  f  imds 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  Food  and 
Drug  Laboratory  on  public  land  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md.  The  Federal  ownership  of  land 
in  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  or  any  other  place 
does  not  of  Itself  Justify  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Greater  Washington  area.  This  com- 
munity is  already  overloaded  with  Fed- 
eral facilities  which  concentrate  over 
300,000  Federal  civilian  jobs  within  this 
confined  area.  Many  public  employees  do 
their  hardest  work  traveling  to  and  from 
their  jobs.  The  Federal  service  receives 
what  is  left  after  the  public  employee  Is 
drained  of  energy  in  getting  to  work. 

I  believe  that  a  well -trained  and  dedi- 
cated bureaucracy  is  essential  to  efficient 
Government  service.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  these  public  employees  have  con- 
venient and  quick  access  to  their  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  taxpaying 
communities  throughout  the  country  to 
be  more  intimately  familiar  with  the 
responsible  work  of  bureaucrats  and 
their  valuable  contribution  to  commu- 
nity life.  If  Federal  bureaucracies  were 
more  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation,  public  support  for  essential  Gov- 
ernment would  be  more  widespread  and 
secure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  continue  its  vigilance  in 
this  area  and  utilize  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  only  those  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment essential  to  the  Capital  City 
and  its  environs  are  permitted  to  develop 
and  remain  within  tills  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appears  on  page 
44,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  report, 
this  statement: 

This  appropriation  finances  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  with  regard  to 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment Testimony  before  the  committee  Indi- 
cated clearly  that  the  Department  has  gone 
beyond  the  law  In  these  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  in  requirements  under  the  so-c&lled 
guidelines.  The  committee  cautions  that  the 
Department  wUl  be  expected  to"  foUow  the 
law,  and  wUl  be  expected  to  administer  the 
law  with  equal  firmness  and  fairness  among 
all  the  SUtes. 

The  reason  I  direct  the  Committee's 
attention  to  this  particular  paragraph  is 
that  most  Members  are  aware  the  Rules 
Committee  authorized  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  look  into  cer- 
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tain  allegations  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  was  m^ 
duty  and  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  to  cross-examine,  not 
only  the  Commissioner,  but  also  his  staff 
in  connection  with  their  activities  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  state  to  the  Comrndttee  that  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  employees,  together 
with  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied that  any  action  thay  had  taken  was 
based  upon  a  legal  opinion  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney  General,  that 
all  of  the  so-called  guidelines  and  re- 
quirements thereunder  Issued  by  him  met 
with  the  approval  and  the  sanction  of  the 
legal  department  of  HEIW  and  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  merely  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  we  cannot 
permit  statements  of  this  type  to  go  un- 
challenged. If  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  in 
violation  of  law  as  it  relates  to  his  re- 
quirements in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  so-called  guidelines,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  that  in- 
formation and  to  consider  it  eJong  with 
the  other  allegations  which  have  been 
made  against  him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman. 

On  page  17  of  the  bill  under  the  title 
"Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Voca- 
tional Education",  beginning  in  line  19, 
there  is  the  language :  "in  addition,  $10,- 
000,000  for  work-study  programs  imder 
section  13  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  available  to  the  0£Qce  of  Economic 
Opportimity  for  fiscal  year  1968." 

I  shall  not  make  a  point  of  order  on 
this  language,  but  I  do  want  to  get  some 
clarification,  since  we  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  not  as  yet 
reported  out  the  authorization  for  the 
poverty  program  for  the  year  1968. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  made  a  perfectly  prop- 
er inquiry  of  the  subcommittee.  He  sits 
on  the  great  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  We  know  how  he  works.  I 
especially  do. 

I  wish  to  repeat  and  reafOrm  that  un- 
der no  circumstances,  at  any  time,  so 
far  as  the  subcommittee  exists  as  it  now 
Is,  while  I  am  chairman,  will  we  appro- 
priate unless  there  is  law  and  legislation. 
This  is  simply  "if  and  when." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  trust  that  if  we 
provide  for  this  in  the  authorization  bill 
it  will  meet  no  objection  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMnroMKNT  OrTERED  BT  MB.  BBOTHIU,  OF 

vncmiA 


Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BROTHnx  of 
Virginia:  On  page  65.  after  line  15,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"S«c.  007.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
payments,  assistance,  or  services.  In  any 
form,  with  respect  to  any  Individual  who — 

"(1)  Incites,  promot«s,  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo- 
tion, encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
riot  or  other  civil  dlstirbance  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  community  concerned 
or  to  protect  the  persoss  or  property  of  resi- 
dents of  such  community;  or 

"(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  Instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
I  have  told  the  subcommittee,  and  they 
will  accept  your  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  question  concerning 
the  language  which  appears  on  page 
12  of  the  bill  wherein  it  is  provided  that 
"not  to  exceed  $45,000  for  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  of  enforcement 
activities,  to  be  authoiized  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  own  accounting."  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  blanket  authority  to 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
proper  inquiry.  Perhaps  I  am  derelict  in 
that  I  should  have  explained  that  lan- 
guage. I  may  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  what  this  is— and  unless  he  Insists 
on  it  I  do  not  want  to  explain  it  in  too 
great  detail,  but  this  has  to  do  with  en- 
forcement of  the  drug  abuse  control  pro- 
gram. It  is  necessary  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  want  to  go  into  de- 
tails but  this  is  needed  for  cash  to  make 
drug  purchases  for  purposes  of  evidence 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  expenditure  is  solely 
for  enforcement? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  the  various  opera- 
tions that  are  incident  and  necessary  to 
such  enforcement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  55  ol  the  bill,  he  will  note 
there  Is  $7,500  in  two  Instances  for  rep- 
resentation allowances.  The  other  day 
we  had  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  largest  entertainment 
fund  allowed  any  agency  under  that  bill 
was  $2,500.  Do  hors  d'oeuvres  and  cock- 
tails cost  more  in  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Labor  Department,  or 
what  is  the  story  as  to  why  each  of  these 
must  have  $7,500? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  if  he  had  not  raised  this 
inquiry,  he  would  have  spoiled  my  entire 
day. 


This  is  different  than  the  independent 
offices.  I  say  this  in  deadly  seriousness 
now.  This  is  largely  for  foreign  visitors, 
scientists,  labor  leaders  and  so  forth. 
These  men  are  not  freeloaders,  they  are 
not  chlselers,  and  they  are  not  some  of 
the  people  we  see  around  these  cock- 
tall  parties  and  consuming  these  hors 
d'oeuvres.  If  this  money  were  not  re- 
quested. I  would  put  it  in.  We  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  kind  of  men 
we  have  In  these  departments.  I  have 
never  been  so  impressed.  I  want  to  say, 
by  the  caliber  of  the  witnesses  in  my  life 
as  these  heads  of  these  bureaus  and  de- 
partments. How  we  hold  them  here  I  do 
not  know.  But  the  thing  is  they  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  all  this  sort  of  thing 
themselves.  I  do  not  want  these  men. 
and  I  am  sure  my  friend  does  not  want 
them,  to  go  down  Into  their  pockets  in 
order  to  entertain  these  foreign  visitors 
from  these  countries  who  are  helping  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  take  care  of  foreigners  both 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  GROSS  (continuing).  Abroad  and 
at  home? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  appar- 
ently, we  cannot  spend  enough  on  the 
entertainment  of  these  people? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  reference  t6  this 
inference,  I  know  my  friend,  and  he  is 
very  good  at  it.  And.  I  am  no  amateur 
myself.  However,  this  is  not  that  kind  of 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  not  on  the  floor  now  because  it  looks 
like  he  is  getting  short  changed  In  this 
deal.  Apparently  none  of  the  elite  visit 
the  agencies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
It  seems  that  the  elite  visit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  is  entirely  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  himself  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  warn  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  not  to  look 
around  because,  evidently,  there  is 
another  gentleman  about  to  move  into 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  right 
back  of  you  now,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  calls  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose the  "tools  of  the  trade." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand  that.  I  un- 
derstand further  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  have  engaged  in  this  colloquy  in 
the  past,  but  this  is  a  different  breed  of 
cats. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  says,  that  he  has  a 
different  breed  of  cats,  and  his  bill  car- 
ries about  $1  million  for  this  purpose  for 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross!  that 
this  is  a  lot  of  penny-ante  stuff  and  not 
worth  spending  a  lot  of  time  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
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AMENDMENT  OmXKD  BY  SCI.  MACHEN 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MACHDf:  On 
page  13,  strike  out  lines  2  through  5  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "expended." 

Mr.  MACHEa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  indicated  in  the  gen- 
eral debate  I  would  offer  and  what  I  am 
asking  the  Committee  to  do  is  to  strike  a 
restrictive  rider  that  states  that  plans 
for  Laboratory  No.  2  for  the  Piu-e  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  cannot  be  lo- 
cated within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  request,  not 
provincially  and  not  because  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  gone  into  my  dis- 
trict, but  because  the  Agency  Itself  has 
stated  consistently  that  their  first  choice 
for  a  location  for  such  new  facility  is  in 
Maryland,  near  the  existing  laboratory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  questioned  me  as  to  the 
mentioning  of  another  site.  And,  I  can 
only  state  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  move  to  locate  to  an  alternative 
site,  until  I  received  cm  anonymous  tele- 
phone call  stating  that  the  alternative 
site  had  been  announced  on  March  15  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  this  infor- 
mation was  attributed  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  Madison,  Wis.,  had 
been  selected.  The  newspaper  story 
stated  that  the  ranking  minority  member 
said,  and  I  quote : 

He  agreed  to  sponsor  the  FDA  stipulation 
tbat  the  laboratory  will  not  be  built  near 
Washington  after  the  FDA  assured  him  that 
the  laboratory  would  be  built  at  Madison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman called  me  and  questioned  my 
making  a  release  on  that  and  stated  that 
I  was  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
matter.  However,  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  late  as  April  28, 
Dr.  Goddard,  in  another  letter  to  me 
still  informed  me  that  he  preferred  the 
Beltsville  site.  He  stated  further  as  fol- 
lows: 

However.  In  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  language  In  the  appropriations  bUl 
which  would  prohibit  construction  of  the 
new  lab  In  the  western  area,  other  sites  have 
also  been  deemed  adequate  for  our  needs. 

Mr.  Chahman,  the  statement  which  I 
made  with  reference  to  the  savings  of 
*5.4  million  was  predicated  upon  the 
PDA's  request  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

That  is.  if  it  was  located  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  it  would  cost  a  minimum  of  $5.4 
million  for  the  same  facility  that  should 
be  located  in  Beltsville  next  to  the  Lab- 
oratory No.  1  that  is  being  built,  and 
within  10  miles  of  their  administrative 
offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  say 
to  you  I  am  asking  not  that  it  go  there, 
let  them  determine  it  later,  but  let  us 
take  this  rider  off  so  that  this  building 
can  honestly  and  actually  be  placed 
where  It  will  be  of  the  best  Interests  for 
the  Government,  as  well  as  all  of  its 
employees. 

I  would  also  say  we  are  dealing  with 
scientific  personnel,  with  doctors  with 


degrees,  and  many  others  that  will  possi- 
bly quit  Government  service.  Thus,  we 
have  a  situation  where  we  may  lose  per- 
sonnel if  this  forced  move  is  made. 

I  say  the  record  is  complete,  and  I 
heard  no  denials  that  it  is  headed  for 
Madison,  Wis.,  unless  we  strike  this  rider 
from  the  bill.  Thus.  I  say  let  It  be  de- 
cided without  any  restrictions  as  to 
where  this  building  should  be  built  for 
the  best  interests  of  everyone  concerned. 

I  certainly  hope  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  am  sure  it  will  ultimately  save 
the  Government  money. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  dis- 
pute the  record  that  ultimately  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  in  Beltsville  will 
save  the  Government  money?  I  believe 
that  is  true.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
ask  the  chairman  that  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  was  watching  the  Chairman's 
gavel.  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  run 
out  of  time,  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
on  my  own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub- 
committee does  not  need  to  be  admon- 
ished about  saving  money.  You  have  the 
record  of  our  action  on  this  budget  and 
how  it  was  acclaimed  by  all  the  speakers 
today  as  in  the  best  interests  of  econ- 
omy. And  we  have  not  exceeded  the 
budget  on  any  item. 

Secondly,  appropriations  for  this  fa- 
cility have  been  proposed  three  times  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and 
have  been  rejected  three  times. 

Third,  it  is  inconceivable  to  the  sub- 
committee how  these  cost  figures  that 
we  just  heard  could  be  bandied  about  in 
the  nature  of  extra  cuts  that  could  be 
arrived  at  when  nobody  has  even  started 
t3  plan  the  building  up  until  this  minute. 

Finally,  this  House  has  been  through 
this  kind  of  problem  before,  and  in  this 
bill,  with  the  National  EJnvironmental 
Health  Center.  That  went  on  for  years. 
Finally  it  was  disposed  of,  apparently  to 
almost  everybody's  satisfaction,  by  es- 
tablishing the  same  language  as  we  have 
established  in  this  bill. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been 
debated  pro  and  con  down  through  the 
years.  There  is  no  difference  between  this 
laboratory  and  the  other  building.  I  sub- 
mit in  view  of  the  amity  and  the  at- 
mosphere that  prevails  here  today,  in  the 
best  interest  of  time  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  everything,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated.  This  is  no  sisperslon 
upon  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mfryland  who  made  this  presentation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I 
came  from  Maryland  so  would  I.  and  so 
would  anyone. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Why.  yes,  of  course.  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  the  cost  of 
the  second  laboratory  could  rise  from 
$17.5  million  to  $22.9  mllUon? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  it  could  be.  I 
do  not  remember  It. 


Mr.  MACHEN.  That  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  $15.4  million  just  to  relocate 
this  and  to  build  at  that  new  location. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  have  experience  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  It  has  taught  us 
that  if  you  are  going  to  build  something 
do  it  fast,  because  if  you  work  with  the 
Federal  Government  by  contract  if  you 
do  not  do  that  the  prices  will  go  up.  The 
sooner  they  build  it  as  the  subcommittee 
has  indicated,  and  we  have  selected  no 
site,  the  more  money  you  will  save. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  for  one  further 
question. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  You  mentioned  the  in- 
consistency in  this  same  bill.  "There  is  an 
appropriation  for  the  international  cen- 
ter for  the — International  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  of  Health  Sciences.  And  I 
congratulate  you  on  that.  That  is  Just 
being  built  several  miles  away.  Why  did 
you  take  into  consideration  building  it 
in  Bethesda;  yes,  because  it  Is  related  to 
their  activity,  just  like  Laboratory  No.  2 
is  related  to  Laboratory  No.  1  at  Belts- 
ville? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
does  not  understand  the  bill  as  well  as 
the  subcommittee  does.  Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  me- 
morial to  John  E.  Fogarty.  If  anybody 
wants  to  fight  the  subcommittee  on  that 
just  name  the  time  and  place. 

Second,  it  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  site.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  location.  And  as  to 
the  money  that  is  allowed,  that  is  clear. 
There  is  no  analogy,  whatever,  between 
the  purposes  of  the  Fogarty  Center  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
this  laboratory. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  concur  with  you  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  since  my  name  was  men- 
tioned in  connection  writh  the  50-miIe 
proviso  in  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  Madison  is  not  in  my 
district. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  ftmds  in  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  to  construct 
this  laboratory  at  Beltsville,  Md.  The 
U.S.  Senate  struck  out  every  dollar.  It 
said,  "Come  back  when  you  decide  to 
build  this  laboratory  some  place  other 
than  the  area  surrounding  or  in  the 
District  of  Colmnbla." 

We  have  concentrated  too  much  in 
the  way  of  research  facilities  in  this  area. 

The  Senate,  in  effect,  said,  "We  want  to 
give  FDA  the  money,  but  not  for  con- 
struction in  this  area."  We  went  to  the 
House  and  Senate  conference  and  the 
House  finally  yielded  to  the  position  of 
the  Senate. 

John  Fogarty  and  myself,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  had  sup- 
ported the  Beltsville  site  and  had  pro- 
vided the  money  for  it.  At  the  request  of 
Congressman  Fogarty  and  myself,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  agreed 
to  set  up  a  site-survey  cc»nmittee  to  In- 
vestigate sites  throughout  America. 
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This  survey  team  went  out  to  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  smd  other  places 
In  the  United  States.  The  site  survey 
committee,  it  is  true,  came  up  with  the 
recommendation  of  Madison,  Wis.,  as  the 
No.  1  site  selection  provided  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  could  provide  a  site  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government  in  Madison, 
Wis.  This  was  the  same  request  that  was 
made  of  Ohio  State,  and  it  was  the  same 
request  that  was  made  of  Michigan.  And 
I  thinlc  you  will  find  this  site  survey 
conunlttee  recommended  the  sites  on 
the  basis  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  and  5 
priorities. 

We  must  resolve  this  site  selection  now 
so  we  can  go  forward  with  this  vital  food 
and  drug  laboratory.  This  laboratory  is 
so  needed  and  necessary  now.  Your 
committee  has  resolved  this  problem  just 
the  way  we  did  with  the  communicable 
disease  laboratory  at  Atlanta,  and  just 
the  way  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
vironmental health  center  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  way  we  did  with  the 
dental  center  in  California.  We  put 
language  in  this  bill  providing  that  it 
would  not  be  built  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  District  of  Columbia  because 
we  are  going  forward  here  with  so  many 
construction  projects.  There  is  a  lot  of 
expansion  of  Oovernment  activities  in 
this  area.  It  is  triie  that  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  to  build  this  labora- 
tory in  Madison,  Wis. 

With  modem  communications,  we  find 
that  the  communicable  disease  labora- 
tory has  worked  well  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  We 
will  find  that  the  environmental  health 
center  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Taf  t 
center  in  Cincinnati  will  and  are  working 
out  weU. 

We  have  foimd  out  that  we  can  com- 
municate in  an  effective  and  efBclent 
way,  -and  there  is  no  need  to  locate  all 
these  research  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  this  premise,  1  rest  my 
case. 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment  and  it  will  move  forward 
this  laboratory  now. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  language  of  the  act,  not  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  effect  of  my  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  we  used  on  the 
environmental  health  center,  is  exactly 
the  same  language.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to  strike 
that  language  from  the  bill  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROU8H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  my  full  5  minutes.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
there  is  too  much  concentration  of  the 
type  effort  for  which  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  bill  will  be  used  in  favored 
parts  of  this  country. 

It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  we 
start  thinking  about  and  start  doing 
something  about  this  undue  concentra- 
ti<m  of  laboratories  and  research  facil- 
ities in  Just  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. This  section  of  the  country  and  I  am 
referring  to  the  Washington  area,  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  good  sites,  on 


himian  resources,  on  mental  resources. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  in  the  national  interest  that  we 
start  placing  some  of  these  laboratories 
and  some  of  these  research  centers  in 
various  sections  of  this  country.  Al- 
though I  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  to  his  district, 
I  am  constrained  to  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MachenI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  10196)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  appropriation  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  9481)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  numbered  1.  20,  47.  and  55  to  tlie 
above-titled  bill. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL  MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  3,  1967  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.   10328 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night, June  3,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
10328,  along  with  any  supplemental  or 
minority  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $29  million  debt  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would,  under  the  bill 
be  $365  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  $29  billion  In- 
crease. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Over  the  $336,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OP   1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  485.  and  ask  for  lt« 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  485 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl« 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commlttt* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to 
amend  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  thrw 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  ol 
a  substitute  now  printed  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnutt 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rue 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houne  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  ol 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    I  Mr. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quormn  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Ron  No.  107] 

Adams  Dawson  Morgan 

Anderson,  Dent  Pool 

Tenn.  Everett  Reinecke 

Ashley  Evlns,  Tenn.  Riegle 

Baring  Gray  Ronan 

Bolton  Green,  Greg.  Rostenkowskl 

Brock  Hansen,  Idaho  St.  Onge 

Burleson  Jones,  Mo.  Sullivan 

Burton,  Utah  Kleppe  Taylor 

Buth  Kluczynskl  Teague,  Tex. 

Carter  Kuykendall  Willis 

Celler  Kyi  Younger 

Corbett  McMUlan  Zlon 

Curtis  Madden 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  485  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate 
for  consideration  of  S.  1432,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  further  makes  it  In  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  principal  piu-pose  of  S.  1432  is  to 
extend  the  induction  authority  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  and  the  authority  to  make  special 
calls  for  the  induction  of  persons  in  the 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist 
categories,  until  July  1,  1971.  Other 
amendments  to  the  act  would:  provide 
standby  authority  for  direct  induction 
into  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
whenever  authorized  strengths  cannot 
otherwise  be  maintained;  and  assure 
more  uniform  application  of  deferment 
policies  and  procedures  throughout  the 
country. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  con- 
tinued suspension  for  the  same  period  of 
various  statutory  limitations  on  active 
military  strengths,  continued  authority 
to  pay  allowances  for  quarters  under  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  for  the  same 
period,  and  to  authorize  special  pay  for 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians, 
who  are  called  to  active  duty  or  appointed 
after  July  1, 1967,  and  before  July  1, 1971. 
Under  present  law,  all  of  these  authorities 
would  expire  on  July  1, 1987. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  make 
peimanent  the  authority  presently  pro- 
vided in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1967  to  call  to  active 
duty  those  reservists  who  are  not  fulfill- 
ing their  obligations  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  485  in  order  that  S. 
1432  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 


House  Resolution  485  will  permit  3  hours 
of  debate  on  an  open  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1432  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  authorize  a  continua- 
tion of  the  induction  provisions  of  the 
draft  law. 

S.  1432  was  approved  by  the  other  body 
on  May  11.  1967,  and  referred  by  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
amended  this  legislative  by  striking  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitut- 
ing its  own  language  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee 
will  extend  for  4  years,  from  July  1,  1967, 
through  July  1,  1971,  the  foUowlng  pro- 
visions of  law : 

First.  The  authority  to  induct  persons 
into  the  Armed  Forces; 

Second.  The  authority  to  issue  Selec- 
tive Service  calls  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  allied  specialists; 

Third.  The  suspension  of  permanent 
limitations  on  the  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

Fourth.  The  authority  to  pay  a  quar- 
ters allowance  to  all  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  dependents, 
irrespective  of  the  rank  of  these  mem- 
bers, if  the  dependents  are  not  furnished 
Government  quarters:  and 

Fifth.  The  authority  for  special  pay  to 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  expiring 
authorities  In  the  Draft  Act  and  related 
laws,  the  committee  amendment  effects 
a  substantial  number  of  additional 
changes  to  the  Draft  Act  and  recom- 
mended changes  in  policy  for  implemen- 
tation by  the  President. 

I  will  attempt  to  briefly  review  these 
major  changes,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.   STtniXNT   DErSRUENTS 

The  committee  bill  prescribes  a  uni- 
form system  of  providing  college  stu- 
dent deferments  and  requires  their  ex- 
posure to  induction  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  nondeferred  contemporaries 
after  they  finish  their  college  training,  or 
age  24,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  committee  report  will,  in  addition, 
emphasize  that  graduate  student  defer- 
ments should  be  continued  tis  recom- 
mended by  the  newly  established  Nation- 
al Manpower  Resources  Board.  During 
the  interim  pending  recommendations 
from  the  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board,  the  committee  report  recommends 
continuation  of  graduate  student  defer- 
ments. 

2.    REVERSING    THE    ORDER    OF    INDUCTION 

The  committee  bill  makes  no  change 
in  the  ages  of  liability  for  induction. 
However,  the  report  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  modified  young  age  group 
system  be  adopted  and  implemented  by 
the  President.  This  means  that  priority 
for  future  draft  calls  would  be  levied 
against  I-A  eligibles  in  the  19-to-20  age 
group. 

3.  oROsa  or  call 

The  committee  Included  in  the  bill  a 
provision  which  supports  the  present 
"oldest  first  system"  in  selecting  individ- 
uals for  call  to  active  duty.  However,  this 
language  would  permit  the  President  to 
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institute  his  so-called  PAIR  system  if  In 
the  future  he  believed  that  this  was  in 
the  national  interest  and  so  informed  the 
Congress.  The  new  system  could  then  go 
into  effect  in  60  days  if  the  Congress  had 
not  adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the 
proposed  system. 

4.    OCCUPATIONAL   AND    PROrESSIONAL 
DETBUCENTS 

The  committee  bill  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Resources  Board  which 
will  establish  at  the  highest  levels  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  deferment  of 
individuals  in  professions  and  occupa- 
tions deemed  critical  in  the  national  in- 
terest, both  as  they  affect  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  civilian  economy.  Thus, 
the  establishment  of  this  Board  em- 
phasizes the  committee's  conviction  that 
deferments  in  the  various  occupations 
shall  continue,  but  should  be  narrowly 
restricted  and  continually  reviewed  to 
those  fields  in  which  such  deferment  ac- 
tion ts  in  our  national  Interest. 

6.    ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE    ACT 

The  committee  bill  continues  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  improve  the 
enforcement  of  the  Draft  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  that  a  registrant  who  had  failed 
to  report  for  Induction  and  Utigates  this 
action  beyond  age  26  would  nonetheless 
remain  liable  for  induction  regardless  of 
the  age  at  which  the  litigation  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that 
all  actions  in  the  courts  relating  to  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
will  be  given  priority  by  the  court  be- 
fore which  the  matter  Is  being  heard. 
This  provision  had  previously  been  in  the 
law,  but  required  a  request  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  this  effect.  The  com- 
mittee eliminates  this  requirement  and 
these  cases  would  therefore  automatical- 
ly receive  top  priority. 

The  committee  also  added  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  fail- 
ure to  initiate  prosecutions  on  alleged 
violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
whenever  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice so  requests. 

e.  TTNiFORurrr  in  draft  board  actions 

The  adoption  by  the  committee  of  the 
uniform  standards  for  college  student 
deferments  together  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  we  look  to  the  younger  age 
group — 19  and  20 — for  future  mductees. 
will,  in  the  committee  view,  immensely 
improve  the  uniform  handling  of  future 
registrants  by  local  boards.  In  addition, 
the  action  of  the  committee  establishing 
the  National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
will  insure  currency  in  the  identification 
of  critical  skills  and  occupations  to- 
gether with  more  precise  criteria  for 
identifying  registrants  who  can  qualify 
for  such  deferments. 

In  addition,  the  committee  Included  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  emphasizes 
that  the  President  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law  shall  establish 
whenever  practicable  national  criteria 
for  the  classification  of  persons  subject 
to  induction  imder  the  Draft  Act,  and, 
to  the  extent  that  such  action  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  consistent 
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with  the  national  Interest,  require  that 
such  criteria  be  administered  unUormly 
throughout  the  United  States. 

7.   COMPOSmOK  OF  LOCAI,  DBAJT   BOASDS 

The  committee  added  language  which 
would  limit  the  tenure  of  board  members 
to  25  years  or  age  75,  whichever  is  earlier, 
and  would  also  permit  the  appointment 
of  women  to  these  positions. 

8.   PUBUC   INTORMATION 

The  committee  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Selective  Service  for  Public  Affairs  to 
insiire  faster  and  more  accurate  dis- 
semination of  information  on  Selective 
Service  matters  to  the  country, 
a.  sup^visioN  or  the  admintstbation  or  thk 

SELECTIVK  SEBVICE  SYSTEM 

The  committee  has  also  included  In 
the  bill  a  provision  which  would  require 
regular  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  These  reports 
would  be  submitted  at  least  quarterly 
and  would  provide  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  an  opportimity  to  act  as  a  "watch 
dog"  committee  on  the  act. 

10.  ALIEN    PHTSICUNS    AND    DENTISTS 

Alien  physicians  and  dentists  are  li- 
able to  age  35  if  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

11.   CONSCIENTIOUB  OBJECTOBS 

The  committee  included  language  in 
the  bill  which  would  require  service  from 
all  conscientious  objectors  who  are  se- 
lected for  induction. 

Among  other  things,  the  new  language 
differs  from  existing  law  in  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  an  investi- 
gation of  each  case  and  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  Com- 
mittee hearings  indicate  that  referral  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  these  con- 
scientious objectors  cases  has  resulted 
in  processing  delays  of  as  much  as  27 
months.  Registrants  claiming  conscien- 
tious objection  will  therefore  be  afforded 
the  same  appeal  procedures  and  admin- 
istrative remedies  that  are  available  to 
all  other  registrants. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has, 
I  believe,  done  a  remarkably  good  Job  on 
a  very  complicated  legislative  problem. 
I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  merely  to  express  what 
I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  order  in  this 
Chamber  at  this  late  hour,  considering 
that  we  were  in  this  Chamber  at  about  2 
o'clock  this  very  morning. 

But  I  rise  to  state  the  views  of  a  great 
many  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3^eld  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  find  it 


highly  unfortunate,  and  I  resent  it  per- 
sonally, that  at  this  late  hour  of  5:30 
in  the  afternoon,  after  spending  some 
3  days  of  debate  on  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation,  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  what  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant bill  that  will  be  considered  by 
this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

We  had  a  lot  of  talk  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  and  on  Monday  about  the 
fact  that  we  were  debating  a  bill  which 
would  touch  or  had  touched  and  affected 
the  lives  of  8.3  mlUlon  schoolchildren. 
This  is  a  bill  which  is  going  to  touch  the 
lives  of  almost  2  million  young  Ameri- 
cans every  year  for  the  next  4  years,  if 
it  is  extended  for  that  long  a  period. 

Yet,  with  3  hours  of  general  debate,  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening,  when  many 
Members  are  tired — and  one  can  accuse 
me  of  being  a  little  crotchety,  and  per- 
haps I  am,  because  I  have  lost  sleep,  as 
other  Members  have^^I  do  not  believe 
that  these  are  the  best  circumstances 
under  which  to  work  out  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Please  do  not  misinterpret  this  as  any 
criticism  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
believe  they  have  done  their  work  well. 
I  have  had  more  of  an  opportunity  than 
most  Members  of  the  House  to  review 
their  work,  because  we  at  least  had  the 
advantage  of  a  brief  hearing  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony  there  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  $13  billion  appropria- 
tion bill  which  was  before  the  House 
earlier  this  afternoon.  We  have  no 
sooner  digested  that  than  we  find  our- 
selves considering  another  bUl  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  testimony,  if  we  in- 
clude the  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee last  July,  covers  something  like  3,000 
pages. 

This  is  a  bill  on  which  there  are  dif- 
fering views.  At  least  four  Members  have 
appended  additional  views  to  the  report 
on  this  bill.  I  know  that  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

I  know  what  the  temper  and  the  mood 
of  the  House  is  when  the  hour  is  late 
and  Members  are  tired.  The  tendency  is 
to  limit  debate,  to  close  off  time  for  de- 
bate, and  so  on,  and  that  is  perhaps 
imderstandable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  tremendously  im- 
portant subject  affecting,  as  I  have  said, 
millions  of  lives  of  young  Americans. 

I  know  that  the  chestnut  blossoms  may 
be  in  bloom  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  there  may  be  interesting  things  over 
in  Paris  which  may  be  calling  for  the 
attention  of  Members  in  the  next  few 
days,  but  those  are  not  so  important  that 
we  could  not  have  arranged,  I  believe, 
to  schedule  this  bill  on  Wednesday,  the 
31st  of  May,  when  we  come  back  here, 
or  at  some  time  when  we  would  not  be 
under  the  pressures  of  time  and  in  the 
temper  and  mood  we  are  in  this  evening. 

I  repeat  that  I  regret  very  much  it  has 
been  found  necessary  and  desirable  to 
schedule  this  bill  at  this  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  did  not  anticipate  I  would  get  into 
this,  but  will  you  please  advise  me  when 
5  more  minutes  have  expired,  and  I  think 
maybe  I  can  quit  at  that  time. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  gone  into  this  bill.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  impugn  anything  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinols  has  said,  but  if  he 
would  approach  this  with  the  same  dedi- 
cation and  the  same  motivation  and  the 
same  sincerity  by  which  he  approached 
his  speech  here  where  he  received  the 
encomiums  to  which  he  is  entitled,  I  am 
sure  he  would  Join  with  me  in  meeting 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  and  fin- 
ish this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  certainly 
wUl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  certainly  would  Join  with  him.  I 
would  feel  in  much  better  condition  to  do 
it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  came  here  to  work. 
Those  boys  in  Vietnam  do  not  work  by 
the  clock.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  the 
same  dedication  into  the  bill  that  we  put 

into  the  bill  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
subject  which  involved  the  people  where 
this  howling  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  have  that  kind  of  consideration  given 
to  it.  I  think  this  bUl  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  that  one  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant bill  to  be  brought  up  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  It  Is  third  on  the  calendar  to- 
day. It  should  have  been  taken  up  much 
earlier.  Let  us  finish  It  tomonow  If  you 
are  animated  by  the  same  thoughts  you 
have  expressed  here  before  with  so  much 
eloquence. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  agree  that  this 
bill  raises  broad  questions  of  war  policy 
for  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  grave  responsibility.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  and  I  trust  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  show 
he  would  agree  with  me,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  us  either  to  take  It  up  tomor- 
row or  to  delay  it  until  next  week  when 
a  more  thorough  consideration  can  be 
given  to  it.  This  involves  deep  questions 
of  war  policy  affecting  the  lives  of  so 
many  American  citizens  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  find  a  way  at  least  to 
permit  a  leisurely,  extended,  EUlequate 
debate,  even  if  It  takes  all  night,  and  not 
persist  in  what  I  know  is  the  danger 
which  exists  of  shutting  off  debate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  have  any  further  requests  for 
time. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1432,  with 
Mr.  SiKES  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  for  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  l«i 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  18,  1967,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  its  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  a  continua- 
tion of  our  draft  law. 

As  Members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
the  induction  provisions  of  the  draft  law 
are  due  to  expire  on  July  1  of  this  year 
and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
legislative  action,  the  induction  author- 
ity for  new  registrants  would  lapse.  This 
aspect  of  the  draft  law  has  therefore 
been  given  considerable  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  other  existing  authorities  in 
the  law  which,  without  legislative  action, 
will  also  lapse  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
These  matters  Include : 
First.  The  authority  to  issue  selective 
service  calls  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
allied  specialists; 

Second.  The  suspension  of  permanent 
limitations  on  the  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces; 

Third.  The  authority  to  pay  a  quar- 
ters allowance  to  all  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  dependents 
irrespective  of  the  rank  of  these  mem- 
bers; and 

Fourth.  The  authority  to  provide  spe- 
cial pay  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  authorities. 
which  are  directly  related  with  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Draft  Act.  are  due  to  expire 
and  therefore  require  comparable  action 
to  extend  their  provisions  for  4  years, 
until  July  1,1971. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
after  very  careful  and  comprehensive 
hearings,  has  recommended  the  continu- 
ation for  4  years  of  all  the  authorities 
which  I  have  mentioned  so  as  to  insure 
that  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  able  to 
meet  their  manpower  requirements  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  into  the 
future. 

The  Universal  MUitary  Training  and 
Service  Act  presently  provides  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  with  extraordi- 
nary discretionary  authority  in  issuing 
regulations  implementing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  acknowledges  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  retam  this 
discretionary  authority  in  various  pro- 
visions of  the  act  so  as  to  provide  him 
with  essential  administrative  flexibility 
and  latitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  feels 
strongly  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  act 
this  flexibihty  is  not  necessary  and  there- 
fore believes  that  the  President's  au- 
thority should,  in  those  areas,  be  re- 
stricted so  as  to  insure  that  the  will  of 
Congress  is  observed  in  implementation 
and  administration  of  the  Draft  Act. 

The  bill,  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
fiects  this  philosophy.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  incorporate  into  the 
law  more  specific  guidelines  for  Presi- 
dential action  in  the  future.  In  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  committee  believes 
that  Presidential  discretion  must  remain, 
it  has  nonetheless  expressed  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  direction  and  manner 
in  which  the  President  should  dispose  of 
certain  existing  problems  arising  from 
the  draft  law. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  March  6, 
1967,  recommended  three  principal 
changes  in  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Draft  Act,  each  of  which 
could  be  implemented  by  the  President 
within  the  discretionary  authorities  al- 
ready vested  in  him  by  the  law.  These 
recommendations  involve: 

Going  to  a  young  age  group;  that  is. 
19  to  20,  for  future  inductees; 

Selecting  future  Inductees  from  this 
age  group  on  the  basis  of  rarulom  selec- 
tion; and 

Eliminating  all  graduate  student  de- 
ferments other  than  those  for  medical 
and  dental  students. 

In  addition,  the  Presidential  message 
requested  that  Congress  by  public  de- 
bate resolve  the  question  of  undergradu- 
ate college  student  deferments. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
gave  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President, 
and  has  therefore  included  in  this  bill, 
as  reported,  its  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  these  matters. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  briefly  summa- 
rize the  committee's  actions  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions, but  all  other  actions  taken  by  the 
committee. 

First.  Going  to  the  young  age  group; 
that  Is,  19  to  20,  for  future  Inductees. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
endorsed  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion that  future  priority  for  Induction 
be  concentrated  on  a  younger  age  group, 
that  Is,  registrants  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  20. 

The  advantages  in  this  proposed  revi- 
sion in  the  priority  of  age  groups  liable 
for  Induction  are  clearly  evident.  It  will 
tremendously  reduce  the  imcertainty 
presently  confronting  registrants  until 
they  attain  either  age  26  or  are  ordered 
for  induction,  and  therefore  will,  if 
adopted,  permit  them  once  they  have 
passed  age  20  to  make  reasonably  per- 
manent plans  for  their  future. 


It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
adoption  of  this  system  will  not  result 
in  any  significant  change  in  the  average 
age  level  of  inductees.  At  the  present  time 
the  average  age  of  inductees  is  approx- 
imately 20.2  years. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
change  does  not  alter  the  ages  of  draft 
liability  for  young  men  which  is  now 
18 1/2  to  26,  and  if  deferred  during  this 
period,  the  young  men  remain  draft 
liable  to  age  35. 

It  will  simply  mean  that  priority  for 
future  draft  calls  would  first  be  levied 
against  1-A  eligibles  in  the  19-  to  20-year 
age  group. 

Second.  Selecting  future  Inductees 
from  this  age  group  on  the  basis  of 
random  selection. 

The  committee  has  not  endorsed  the 
President's  recommendation  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  so-called  fair  system  of 
random  selection  for  future  inductees 
who  are  in  the  prime  age  group  for  in- 
duction; that  is,  19  to  20.  The  commit- 
tee took  this  action  since  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  yet,  has  actually  not  com- 
pleted development  of  this  system.  There- 
fore, pending  the  development  of  this 
system,  the  committee  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  supports  the  pres- 
ent "oldest-first"  system  in  selecting  in- 
dividuals from  the  various  age  groups 
for  orders  to  active  duty. 

However,  the  committee  language 
would  permit  the  President  to  Institute 
his  so-called  fair  system  if  in  the  future 
he  believed  that  this  was  in  the  national 
interest  and  so  informed  the  Congress. 
The  new  system  would  then  go  into  ef- 
fect in  60  days  if  the  Congress  had  not 
adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed system. 
Third.  Student  deferments. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  committee's 
comprehensive  study  and  review  of  the 
student  deferment  question,  it,  by  a  vote 
of  32  to  4,  recommended  that  college 
student  deferments  be  continued.  The 
committee  bill  prescribes  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  providing  college  student  defer- 
ments which  should  preclude  any  pos- 
sible criticism  that  these  young  men  are, 
by  virtue  of  obtaining  a  delay  in  their 
exposure  to  induction,  be  permitted  an 
opportunity  to  avoid  military  service. 

Briefly,  there  is  language  in  the  bill 
which  provides  that  young  men  attain- 
ing age  19  will  be  permitted  to  make  an 
election  to  either  request  a  coUege  stu- 
dent deferment.  If  they  otherwise  quali- 
fy therefor,  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  rMnain  in 
the  prime  age  group  Uable  for  induction; 
that  is,  19  to  20. 

In  the  event  the  registrant  elects  to 
request  a  college  student  deferment,  he 
then  would  be  granted  this  deferment 
without  regard  to  his  relative  class  stand- 
ing, or  other  testing  indicia.  This  defer- 
ment would  remain  in  effect  only  until 
the  student  thereafter  terminates  his  un- 
dergraduate student  status,  receives  his 
undergraduate  degree,  or  reaches  the  age 
of  24,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 

Upon  termination  of  his  student  status, 
he  would  then  revert  to  the  1-A  pool  of 
draft  eligibles  and  would  be  considered 
for  induction  by  his  local  board  with 
equal  exposure  to  the  draft  as  others  In 
the  pool  in  the  prime  age  group;  that 
is,  19  to  20. 
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It  Is  Important  also  to  note  that  by 
electing  to  accept  a  student  deferment, 
students  would  be  required  to  waive  any 
possible  entitlement  to  a  subsequent  de- 
ferment based  on  other  than  a  student 
status — ^f or  example,  paternity — except 
in  extreme  hardship  cases  as  determined 
by  the  local  board. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
complete  my  statement  but  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  while  he  is  on  the  subject 
of  college  deferments  because  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  on  that  subject. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  13  of  the  bill 
beginning  on  line  22  It  says: 

Provided,  That  unless  such  person  is  de- 
ferred for  graduate  study  under  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  this  Bubeection  such  deferment 
ahaU  terminate  on  completion  of  require- 
ments for  blB  baccalaureate  or  first  profes- 
sional degree,  •  *  • 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  coming  to  that.  We 
have  set  up  a  manpower  board  to  advise 
the  President.  This  is  not  binding  on  the 
President  but  he  may  act  if  it  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
President  can  in  his  discretion  set  up  a 
procedure  by  which  graduate  students 
may  he  deferred? 

Mr.  RIVKRS.  If  he  finds  it  to  be  m  the 
national  interest.  I  am  conUng  to  that  If 
the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  FOLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  comes  up  with  some  draft 
boards  when  you  have  students  in  com- 
munity colleges  and  they  want  to  change 
their  college  and  go  to  another  college 
or  a  more  senior  college;  or  where  they 
may  go  to  a  small  college  that  is  not  on  as 
high  a  level  academically  and  they  want 
to  go  to  a  better  college  or  university  or 
when  they  want  to  change  their  college 
course  and  then  in  the  situation  where 
they  lose  credit  or  are  set  back  some  draft 
boards  immediately  Induct  them  into  the 
service. 

I  would  like  to  make  sure  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  against  that  practice  imder 
this  particular  statute  so  that  there  is  no 
penalty  when  the  student,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  because  he  has  good 
marks,  loses  standing  either  in  a  class  or 
certain  credits. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  On  pa«e  26  of  the  report, 
if  the  gentleman  woxxld  look  at  that  lan- 
guage, the  following  appears: 

*Tbe  committee  would  like  It  clearly  under- 
stood that  a  full-time  student  status  Includes 
one  who  completes  an  academic  year  within 
a  calendar  year.  The  committee  does  not  wish 
the  law  Interpreted  to  penalize  studente  at 
UutltutlonB  where  the  academic  program  Is 
organized  on  a  qxiarterly  system.  *  •  • 

The  committee  also  would  make  dear, 
however,  that  the  Uw  la  not  mtonded  to 
penalize  students  who  in  good  faith  must 
transfer  between  ooUegea  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  program. 

Mr.  FDIjTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
very  glad  the  gentleman  is  making  that 
legislative  history. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
age  24.  When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of 
24,  he  has  had  It. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  committee  agrees 
with  the  general  obeervation  that  exist- 
ing graduate  student  deferment  policies 
have  permitted  many  such  students  to 
effectively  avoid  military  service.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  that  all  such 
graduate  student  deferments  be  tenni- 
nated  save  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents. The  committee  recommends  that 
graduate  student  deferments  be  dras- 
tically reduced. 

However,  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  specific  Identiflcatlon  of 
professional  training  which  would  qual- 
ify for  graduate  student  deferment 
ment  should  be  based  upon  findings  of 
the  proposed  new  National  Manpower 
Resources  Board  which  we  set  up  in  this 

act. 

During  the  interim,  pending  recom- 
mendations from  the  National  Man- 
power Resources  Board,  the  committee 
recommends  a  continuation  of  graduate 
student  deferments. 

Occupational  and  professional  defer- 
ments. The  committee  bill  establishes  a 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
which  will  establish  at  the  highest  levels 
of  our  Government  recommendations  for 
the  future  deferment  of  Individuals  in 
professions  and  occupations  deemed 
critical  in  the  national  Interest,  both  as 
they  affect  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
civilian  economy.  Thus  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Board  emphasizes  the  com- 
mittee's conviction  that  deferments  in 
the  various  occupations  shall  continue 
but  should  be  narrowly  restricted  and 
continually  reviewed  and  restricted  to 
those  fields  in  which  such  deferment 
action  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Now,  as  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
act.  The  committee  bill  continues  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  Improve 
the  enforcement  of  the  Draft  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  eommlttee  bill  would 
provide  that  a  registrant  who  has  failed 
to  report  for  induction  and  litigates  this 
action  beyond  the  age  of  26  would  none- 
theless remain  liable  for  induction 
regardless  of  how  old  he  may  be  when 
the  litigation  is  completed.  He  may 
ultimately  get  as  old  as  I  am.  If  this 
should  happen,  he  would  still  be  liable. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  how  he  would, 
but  if  he  did,  he  would  still  be  liable. 

So  he  cannot  llttgate  himself  out  of 
responsibility. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that 
all  actions — now  listen  to  this,  this  is 
very  Important — in  the  courts  relating  to 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
will  be  given  priority  by  the  court  before 
which  the  matter  is  being  heard.  This 
provision  had  previously  been  in  the  law 
but  required  a  request  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  this  effect.  The  commit- 
tee eliminates  this  requirement,  and 
these  cases  would,  therefore,  automati- 
cally receive  top  priority,  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
stsmdlng. 

The  committee  also  added  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  Attorney  Oep- 


eral  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
failure  to  Initiate  prosecutions  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
whenever  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  requests  that  he  do  so.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Attorney  General  is  drag- 
ging his  feet,  as  he  is  now  doing,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  re- 
quest a  report,  and  he  shall  make  it  to 
this  Congress,  giving  his  reasons  for  so 
dragging  his  feet — as  he  is  now  doing. 
Many  people  share  my  view  in  this  re- 
gard, as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
correspondence: 

NoTRK  Daicx  Law  School. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  May  18, 1967. 
Hon.  L.  MKNorL  Rivsas, 

CfiairTTian,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNcaEssMAN:  Martin  Luther  King 
as  well  as  Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  proe- 
ecuted,  and  I  say  so  categortcally  In  the  en- 
cloeed  copy  of  an  address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  our  commemoration  of  law 
Day  1967.  The  inflammatory  speeches  and 
interviews  of  Messrs.  King  and  Carmlchael, 
urging  young  men  not  to  bear  arms  for  their 
Country,  are  a  violation  of  two  sections  of 
the  United  States  Code,  namely.  Title  18, 
section  2388  and  Title  50,  section  462. 

I. 

Section  2388  Is  in  fuU  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  section  2391.  An  examination  of  the 
relevant  materials  discloses  that  the  natlooal 
emergency,  referred  to  In  the  latter  section, 
has  not  been  terminated. 

Section  2388  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Schenck  t. 
United  States,  249  U.S.  47  (IBIS).  The  case 
grew  out  of  an  Indictment  charging,  among 
other  things,  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
recruiting  and  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States  by  distributing  a  circular, 
which  attacked  conscription  In  impassioned 
language.  "Do  not  submit  to  Intimidation," 
It  urged  (p.  61);  "(Alssert  yovir  opposition 
to  the  draft."  id.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing 
for  the  Court  (which  included  Mr.  JusUct 
Brandels)  enunciated  for  the  first  time  the 
clear-and-present-danger  rule.  The  Plrat 
Amendment,  he  said  (p.  52) 

"[D]oes  not  .  .  .  protect  a  man  from  an 
Injimction  against  uttering  words  that  naj 
have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The  question 
49.' every  case  is  whether  the  words  used  are 
bsed  In  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  wlU  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and  de- 
gree. When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  tblngi 
that  might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that  their  utterance 
win  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right." 

Thirty-one  years  later  the  rationale  of 
Schenck  was  followed  In  American  Com- 
munications Assn.  v.  Doitds.  339  CS.  383 
(1960),  which  Involved  a  conviction  under 
the  so-called  non-Communist  affidavit  pro- 
vision of  the  Labor  Management  RelaUont 
Act,  1947. 

n. 

Section  402  provides  penalties  for  any  per- 
son "who  knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abeti 
another  to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  In  the  armed  forces  .  .  .".  That  sec- 
tion was  applied  and  upheld  In  l^arren  v. 
United  States,  177  P.  2d  696  (10th  CU-.  1949); 
Gara  v.  United  States,  178  F.  ad  38  (6th  Oi. 
1940)  aff'd  without  opinion  340  U.S.  857 
(1960),  rehearing  denied  340  U.S.  893  (1950); 
Ayres  v.  United  States.  193  P.  2d  739  (6th 
Clr.  1962) ;  United  State$  v.  Miller,  233  F.  3d 
171  (2nd  Clr.  1966) .  The  Gara  case  was  ex- 


publlcly  followed  in  United  States  v.  Barfell, 
144  F.  Supp.  T93,  796  (D.C,  BD.,  N.Y.,  1966). 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  in  the  case  last 
cited,  the  Court  said  (at  p.  173)  that  Mrs. 
Miller's 

"|C]onstltutlonal  objections  have  been 
met  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  well- 
settled  and  unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress In  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  duty 
has  enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  national  security;  that  defendant  dis- 
approves the  Congressional  action  and  has 
frequently  and  vehemently  stated  her  posi- 
tion on  this  and  other  matters  of  public  im- 
portance lends  no  weight  to  the  vaUdlty  of 
her  argimiente,  which  are  without  legal 
merit.  Like  the  conviction  of  her  husband 
this  day  affirmed,  .  .  .  this  Is  a  sad  case  where 
self-delusion  has  carried  defendant  to  the 
point  where  she  apparently  believes  her  own 
warped  Ideas  of  patriotism.  Interlarded  with 
distressing  racial,  religious,  and  political 
biases,  can  Justify  her  in  the  crudest  of  law 
violations." 

nz. 

The  press  has  quoted  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Pred  Vinson  as  saying,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  Carmlchael,  that  he  had 
committed  no  offense.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  what  Is  lacking  is  not  a  violation  of  law 
but  the  will  to  prosecute. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  O'Mbara, 

Dean. 

Remarks  of  Dean  O'Meara  at  the  Law 
Honors  BANQUErr  or  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  on  May   1,   1967 

What  I  have  to  say  seems  to  me  relevant  In 
view  of  the  theme  of  this  year's  Law  Day: 
"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it" — Theodore  Roosevelt's  magnificent 
capsule  statement  of  the  Rule  of  Law.  Far 
more  eloquent,  however,  Is  John  Courtney 
Murray's  expression  of  the  meaning,  the  In- 
tent and  the  effect  of  the  Rule  of  Law. 
'Western  man,"  Father  Murray  says,  "has 
Bought  In  the  Idea  of  law  a  manifold  re- 
demption— from  the  arbitrary  despotism  of 
uncontrolled  power;  from  the  threat  or  fact 
of  injustice  to  his  person  or  his  property, 
from  dispossession  of  his  human  and  his  civil 
rights;  from  the  degredatlon  that  ensues 
upon  social  Inequalities  destructive  of  his 
personal  significance  and  worth;  from  dis- 
ruption of  his  life  by  the  irrational  forces 
of  passion,  caprice,  and  chance." 

V^at  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  by  us.  if  Communist  aggressors 
should  carry  the  day?  We  are  locked  In  mor- 
tal combat  with  them  at  this  moment — In 
Viet  Nam.  There,  in  that  hot  and  distant 
land,  we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a 
war  that  is  horrible  and  tragic  as,  Indeed,  all 
wars  always  have  been. 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  In  that  far- 
away corner  of  the  earth?  First  of  all,  be- 
cause we  have  made  commitments,  which 
have  been  and  are  being  veiled  on;  and  be- 
cause we  are  not,  and  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come welshers. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to 
preserve  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  values  it 
protects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  finally,  as  a 
matter  of  self  preservation.  If  we  do  not 
stop  Communist  aggression  In  Viet  Nam, 
where  shall  we  stop  it?  After  the  Reds  have 
engulfed  or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Over- 
whelmed the  Philippines?  Reduced  or  Iso- 
lated Japan?  Established  a  beachhead  In 
Hawaii?  Or  shall  we  wait  until  they  have 
landed  In  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  now, 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores, 
American  men  are  dying  In  Viet  Nam;  Amer- 
ican women  are  losmg  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
niany  In  this  Country  who  are  fighting  an- 


other and  different  war,  a  war  against  what 
Is  called  our  •'involvement"  in  Viet  Nam. 
Some  of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held 
moral  principles.  They  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  nothing  I  shaU  say  is  directed 
against  them. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  objectors  are  either  Communlste, 
or  traitors  or  cowards.  Or  they  are  persons 
of  large  good  will  but  little  Insight  who  have 
been  euchred  Into  being  stooges,  or  persons 
who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their  own  (am- 
bition, revenge  or  whatever)  at  the  expense 
of  their  Country.  To  be  specific  I  am  referring 
to  Martin  Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  others  like  them.  Such  persons  are  doing 
Irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
by  seeking  to  link  the  ClvU  Rights  movement 
with  their  own  criminal  attempte  to  persuade 
young  men  to  avoid  mlUtary  service.  Like 
other  malefactors  they  should  be  prosecuted. 
And  that  goes  for  anyone  else — white  or 
black — who  Is  urging  young  men  to  "become" 
conscientious  objectors — a  vicious  absurdity, 
which  Is  nothing  less  than  urging  them  to 
become  perjurors  and  hypocrites.  They 
should  be  prosecuted,  I  repeat,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  As  the  record 
shows,  I  profoundly  believe  that  no  man 
should  be  discriminated  against  t>ecause  of 
his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  no 
man  should  be  protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  Indig- 
nantly. But  the  persons  I  have  named,  and 
others  like  them,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
they  give  themselves  away.  For  never  once 
do  they  condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the 
North  Vietnamese;  never  once  do  they  con- 
demn Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  propKxals, 
not  only  those  put  forward  by  the  Admin- 
istration but  also  those  advanced  by  neutral 
powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican;  never 
once  do  they  lament  the  suffering  and  death 
borne  by  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  These  per- 
sons weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize  to  their  heart's  content. 
To  do  so  is  their  right  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  let  It  be  understood  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war 
effort,  as  by  attempting  to  persuade  young 
men  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  for  their  Coun- 
try. Such  attempts  are  forbidden  by  Federal 
statutes.  Those  who  defy  this  statutory  pro- 
hibition are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  and  should  pay  the  penalty  which 
the  law  appoints.  "No  man  is  above  the  law 
and  no  man  is  below  it" — no  man  is  below 
the  law  and  no  man  Is  above  It. 


Mat  22.  1967. 
Dean  Joseph  O'Meaea, 
Notre  Dame  Law  School, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Dear  Dean  O'Meara:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  May  18, 
1967,  In  which  you  outlined  your  personal 
views  on  those  individuals  who  have  coun- 
selled and  urged  young  men  not  to  bear  arms 
for  their  country. 

The  position  you  have  taken  on  this  matter 
refiecte  my  own  views.  Therefore,  If  the  occa- 
sion permlta,  I  intend  to  make  reference  to 
the  fact  that  responsible  and  promment 
members  of  the  law  community,  like  your- 
self, share  my  indignation  over  the  out- 
rageous actions  being  pursued  with  impunity 
by  people  like  Stokely  Carmlchael  emd  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

Your  thoughtfulness  in  making  your  views 
available  to  me  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Mendel  RrvERS, 

Chairman. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
uniformity.  When  we  had  this  hearing 
last  year,  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  told  us  they  wanted  greater  uni- 
formity in  actions  of  these  draft  boards. 
The  adoption  by  the  committee  of  a  uni- 


form criteria  for  college  student  defer- 
ments, together  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  look  to  the  younger-age 
group  first,  the  19-  to  20-year-olds,  will, 
in  the  committee  view,  immensely  Im- 
prove the  handling  of  future  registrants 
by  local  boards. 

In  addition,  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  establishing  the  National  Man- 
power Resources  Board  will  insure  cur- 
rency in  the  identification  of  critical 
skills  and  occupations,  together  with 
more  precise  criteria  for  identifying  reg- 
istrants who  can  qualify  for  such  defer- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  committee  Included 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  emphasizes 
that  the  President,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  shall  establish, 
wherever  practicable,  national  criteria 
for  the  classification  of  persons  subject 
to  induction  under  the  draft  act,  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  action  is  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  consistent 
with  the  national  interest,  and  he  shall 
require  that  such  criteria  be  admin- 
istered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  composition  of  the  local  draft 
board:  The  committee  added  language 
which  would  limit  the  tenure  of  board 
members  to  25  years  or  age  75,  which- 
ever is  earlier,  and  would  also  permit  the 
appointment  of  women  to  these  posi- 
tions. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  for  Public  Af- 
fsdrs,  to  insure  faster  smd  more  accurate 
dissemination  of  information  on  Selec- 
tive Service  matters  to  the  country. 

We  do  not  believe  the  selective  service 
is  close  enough  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people,  and  we  wsmt  them  to  pro- 
vide someone  who  can  handle  this.  It 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  appoint 
a  watchdog  committee  to  see  that  this 
is  done. 

Now,  on  the  supervision  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  system,  the  commit- 
tee has  also  included  a  provision  which 
would  require  regular  reports  to  the 
Congress  every  90  days.  These  reports 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  this 
will  give  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  create  an  oversight  committee,  which 
we  refer  to  as  a  watchdog  committee. 

There  are  certain  alien  physicians 
and  dentists  who  come  to  America. 
These  alien  physicians  and  dentists 
would,  imder  the  bill,  become  liable  for 
induction  until  age  35  if  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

Now,  conscientious  objectors.  The  com- 
mittee included  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  require  service  from  all 
conscientious  objectors  who  are  selected 
for  induction.  Among  other  things,  the 
new  language  differs  from  existing  law. 
in  that  it  would  eUminate  the  require- 
ment of  an  Investigation  of  each  case  and 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Committee  hearings  in- 
dicate that  referral  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  these  conscientious  objector 
cases  has  resulted  in  processing  delays 
of  as  much  as  27  months. 

Registrants  claiming  conscientious  ob- 
jection will  therefore  be  accorded  the 
same  appeal  procedures  and  adminis- 
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trative  remedies  that  are  available  to  all 
other  registrants. 

Later  I  propose  to  ofFer  an  amendment 
which  will  eliminate  a  technical  objec- 
tion to  the  language  presently  In  the  bill 
relating  to  conscientious  objection.  The 
present  law  gave  rise  to  the  Seeger  case, 
which  In  substance  says  a  man  can  de- 
cide what  war  he  Is  opposed  to,  when, 
the  time  and  the  place,  and  does  not 
have  to  conform  to  any  religion.  He  could 
worship  a  rock,  if  he  wanted  to. 

In  summary — and  I  am  about  fin- 
ished— the  bill  recommended  to  the 
House  for  action  is,  In  my  Judgment  and 
in  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, since  It  was  reported  out  34  to  1, 
the  most  equitable  resolution  of  the 
shortcomings  and  difficulties  that  may 
now  exist  in  our  draft  laws.  I  therefore 
strongly  recommend  it  for  your  unani- 
mous support  and  endorsement. 

We  started  last  year  reviewing  this 
act.  We  digested  our  hearings  over  the 
last  year  and  brought  them  up  to  date 
this  year  with  extended  hearings.  More- 
over, we  appointed  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
to  look  Into  this  and  to  advise.  In  addi- 
tion, we  had  the  advantage  of  a  group 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  who  looked 
Into  it,  plus  the  Presidential  Panel.  We 
have  digested  all  these  things.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  witnesses.  This  is  what  we 
recommend,  and  we  recommend  it  be 
accepted^ 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  have  a  question  I  should 
like  to  direct  to  the  gentleman.  Could 
the  gentleman  state  for  the  record 
whether  there  Is  anything  In  the  bill 
which  would  prevent  draft  boards  from 
according  deferred  status  to  individuals 
taking  either  vocational  training,  ap- 
prenticeship training,  or  perhaps  NDEA 
training? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  would  not  prevent 
that.  That  would  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  President. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  the  committee 
does  not  believe,  that  in  the  day  of  criti- 
cal skills  and  great  technology,  in  which 
this  country  finds  Itself  going  to  the 
moon,  developing  MOL  and  all  those 
things,  that  we  should  tie  his  hands  if 
he  finds  a  certain  group  of  people  should 
be  deferred  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
intention  to  outlaw  vocational  type 
deferments? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  We  leave  this  to  the 
President,  because  he  must  have  latitude 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  notice  that  alien  physi- 
cians tmd  dentists  wlU  be  subject  to  the 
draft  imtil  the  age  33.  Are  alien  laymen 
treated  in  the  same  manner — Just  any 
alien? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  We  do  not  treat 
American  la3nnen  in  the  same  manner, 
either. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  This  is  what  I  want  clarified. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  treat  American  phy- 


sicians the  same.  We  have  had  numerous 
cases  where  alien  idiysicians  have  come 
to  this  coimtry,  at  about  the  age  of  26  and 
avoided  the  draft.  We  have  now  extended 
this  to  35. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  the  same  provision 
as  applies  to  American  doctors? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  First  World 
War  the  right  of  cotiscientious  objection 
was  recognized  but  confined  to  members 
of  the  traditional  and  historical  peace 
churches;  such  as  the  Quakers,  Brethren, 
and  Mennonltes. 

In  1940  the  definition  of  "conscientious 
objector"  was  broaKlened  to  mean  one 
who  by  reason  of  "religious  training  and 
belief"  was  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form. 

Several  cases  at  the  appellate  level, 
such  as  U.S.  v.  Kauten  133  F.  2d  703 
(1943)  and  Berman  v.  U.S.  156  P.  2d  377 
(1946) ,  interpreted  and  applied  this  lan- 
guage to  individual  cases,  and  distin- 
guished objection  to  war  based  on  "re- 
ligious training  and  belief"  recognized 
by  the  law  from  objection  based  on 
philosophical,  sociological,  and  political 
beliefs. 

In  1948,  Congress  amended  the  mili- 
tary draft  law.  It  retained  the  definition 
of  conscientious  objector  as  one  opposed 
to  all  war  on  the  basis  of  "religious 
training  and  belief,"  but  supplemented 
this  definition  by  this  additional  lan- 
guage: 

Religious  training  and  belief  In  this  con- 
nection means  an  indlvlduars  belief  In  a  re- 
lation to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation,  but  does  aot  include  essentially 
poUtlcal.  Boclologlcal,  or  phlloeophlcal  views 
or  a  merely  personal  moral  code. 

The  language  of  this  supplementary 
definition  in  several  instances  reflected 
words  and  phrases  used  by  the  courts  in 
interpreting  the  1940  definition. 

In  1965  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Seeger  decision  applied  the  "Supreme 
Being"  clause  and  said  that — 

The  test  of  belief  in  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  is  whether  a  given  belief  that  is  sin- 
cere and  meaningful  occupies  a  place  In  the 
life  of  Its  possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by 
the  orthodox  belief  In  God  of  one  who  clear- 
ly qualifies  for  the  exemption.  Where  such 
beliefs  have  parallel  positions  In  the  lives 
of  their  respective  bolders  we  cannot  say 
that  one  Is  "in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing" and  the  other  Is  not. 

The  language  of  the  committee  bill  as 
reported  to  the  House  floor  returns  to  the 
test  of  the  1940  act — "religious  iraining 
and  belief" — and  removes  the  additional 
lanTua?e  added  in  1948. 

Whatever  the  committee's  motives  in 
recommending  this  change,  the  change 
itself  is,  in  many  ways,  an  improvement. 
When  the  Congress  attempts  to  deflne 
the  indefinable  and  to  olumb  the  depths 
of  a  man's  m'nd  and  conscience,  the 
simplest  language  is  best.  The  words  "re- 
ligious trainin"?  and  belief"  have  already 
been  interpreted  In  many  court  cases. 
These  cases  will  be  available  to  futiu-e 


courts.  Additional  congressional  attempts 
at  definition  may  only  confuse  and  com- 
pound matters  further.  The  trend  of  re- 
cent court  decisions  such  as  Seeger  is  In 
line  with  modern  theology  which  is  con- 
stantly broadening  man's  concept  of  re- 
ligion. In  fact,  a  number  of  religious 
groups  testified  this  year  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  favor  of 
dropping  the  religious  test  altogether.  In 
such  imprecise  and  subjective  matters, 
the  test  should  be  simple,  inclusive,  and 
capable  of  application  to  a  wide  and  vary. 
Ing  range  of  beliefs.  This  simple  defini- 
tion is  broad  enough  to  be  useful  in  our 
pluralistic  culture  which  Includes  non- 
theistic  Eastern  religions  as  well  as 
traditional  Western  ones. 

The  removal  of  the  "Supreme  Being" 
definition  and  the  return  to  the  language 
of  the  1940  act  should  therefore  be  wel- 
comed as  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why,  certainly  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  while  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  report  I  know  that  the  commit- 
tee has  had  some  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject.  I  appreciate  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses. 

There  was  one  matter  that  has  con- 
cerned me  a  great  deal  because  of  actual 
experience  in  my  district.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  will  remember  I  testi- 
fied on  this.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  draft  board  ac- 
tions. I  note  there  is  a  section  on  page  2 
of  the  report  and  also  a  section  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices which  deals  with  this.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  little  more  assurance  than  the 
general  language  which  is  contained  In 
the  bill  and  in  the  report.  Now,  maybe 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  chairman  to 
give  it  to  me. 

My  criticism  as  I  gave  it  to  the  com- 
mittee was  that  in  my  district,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  building  we  had  four  draft 
boards  handling  four  different  sections 
of  the  city  area  which  is  outside  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  Now,  each  one  of  those 
boards  was  classifying  boys  with  differ- 
ent criteria.  For  instance,  one  board 
would  have  a  quota,  let  us  say.  of  15 
single  men  for  a  certain  time  period. 
Another  draft  board  might  have  35  or  40 
single  men.  But  when  this  one  board 
would  run  out  of  single  men  they  would 
dip  into  the  married  men  class,  in  the 
place  of  having  the  privilege  of  going 
to  a  board  in  the  same  building  and  In 
an  adjoining  territory  where  they  would 
have  plenty  of  young  single  men. 

This  has  caused  a  tremendous  amount 
of  criticism  of  me  as  the  Congressman  in 
the  area,  of  course.  It  comes  about  from 
a  lack  of  uniformity  and  with  considera- 
tion of  the  complement  of  men  within 
a  single  draft  board  as  the  only  imlt  to 
be  considered,  while  maybe  Just  across 
the  street  there  is  a  draft  board  with  a 
complement  of  young  single  men  that 
could  fill  the  statewide  quota. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is.  Is  there 
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anything  either  in  the  report  or  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  would  allow 
that  type  of  nonunllormity  to  be  cor- 
rected? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  Of  all  those  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  last  year  I  know 
of  nobody  who  contributed  more  than 
the  gentleman  from  California.  You  im- 
pressed the  committee  equally  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  anybody  else  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  You 
brought  something  to  us  that  we  were  de- 
termined to  cure.  We  are  determined 
that  there  will  be  uniformity.  Moreover, 
we  are  going  to  get  reports  every  90  days 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  watchdog 
committee. 

I  remember  vividly  what  the  gentle- 
man told  us.  They  took  a  boy  out  of  col- 
lege who  was  just  about  ready  to  receive 
a  degree  in  California,  if  he  will  remem- 
ber. We  are  going  to  watch  this  very 
closely.  If  it  is  not  carried  out  properly, 
we  are  coming  back  here  with  additional 
legislation.  We  are  determined  that  this 
sort  of  thing  will  be  stopped.  Then,  too, 
we  are  recommending  to  the  President 
what  he  has  asked — that  they  go  to  the 
19-  and  20-year-olds  first.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  hav»»  this  problem  any  more,  but, 
if  we  do,  we  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  assurances.  I  still 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  whether 
my  question  has  been  answered  or  not, 
because  I  do  not  find  in  the  report  or  in 
the  bill  any  specific  language  on  uni- 
formity except  the  language  at  the  top 
of  page  32. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
were  to  undertake  to  write  criteria  to 
cover  all  of  these  contingencies,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible   to  do  so. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairnian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  ]  will  turn  to  page 
16  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  will  find 
on  page  16,  line  20,  a  statement  to  the 
effect : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  President  shall,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  estabUsb, 
whenever  practicable,  national  criteria  for 
the  classification  of  persons  subject  to  In- 
duction under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  Is  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest, require  such  criteria  to  be  admin- 
istered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  means.  Mr.  Chaliman,  that  these 
criteria  be  admlrustered  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  said,  we  have 
also  established  in  this  record  the  legis- 
lative intent  and  the  purpose  of  this  new 
legislation.  It  has  as  its  prime  purpose  the 
requirement  that  it  be  applied  in  a  uni- 
form manner  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  all  rules  and  regulations  are  actu- 
ally applied  uniformly.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  will  have  this  watchdog  com- 
mittee which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill 


providing  for  the  consideration  of  this 
very  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
as  far  as  we  can  go. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
have  read  this  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  re- 
ferred, and  I  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion. However,  I  am  still  concerned  be- 
cause when  I  tried  to  get  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  criteria  at  several  dif- 
ferent boards  in  my  district,  I  found  out, 
first,  that  I  carmot  get  uniformity,  be- 
cause each  board 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Acts  on  its  own. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Because  each  board 
has  this  discretionary  authority  within 
itself.  Then,  when  I  appealed  to  the  State 
director  of  selective  service,  I  found  out 
that  he  had  no  power  to  go  back  to  the 
local  board  and  establish  uniformity  of 
criteria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  talking  about 
imposing  policy  upon  the  local  board. 
However,  I  am  talking  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniformity  of  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  the  registrants  of  that 
board.  I  am  not  talking  about  policy. 
However,  I  am  talking  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  policy  within  a 
State.  However,  upon  inquiring  further 
into  the  matter  I  learned  that  the  direc- 
tor or  his  aide  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  he  disclaimed  author- 
ity within  which  to  act,  although  I  under- 
took to  get  him  to  do  somethirvg  about 
it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Selective  Service  was 
sitting  in  on  all  of  our  hearings,  and  If 
the  gentleman  from  California  will  think 
ahead  a  little  bit  and  understand  that 
when  this  law  goes  into  effect,  the  first 
thing  we  win  do  is  to  direct  letters  to  the 
Selective  Service  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine just  what  is  being  done  in  this  area 
and  demand  reports  thereon.  They  know 
this.  We  are  determined  that  this  area 
shall  be  defined,  just  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  define  the  powers  of  the  clerk 
of  the  board,  since  a  lot  of  trouble  comes 
from  these  areas.  We  shall  watch  these 
areas  very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  assurance,  but  at 
the  risk  of  consuming  too  much  time,  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  another  impor- 
tant point  and  that  ts  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  these  boys.  They  receive  a 
very  superficial  examination  when  they 
are  called  for  induction.  However,  some- 
times there  are  anywhere  from  300  to 
400  boys  who  are  nm  through  these  ex- 
aminations. They  feel  their  pulse  and 
take  their  heartbeat  and  then  declare 
that  they  are  all  right.  Then  the  boy  is 
called  In  and  it  subsequently  develops 
that  he  has  a  legitimate  medical  exami- 
nation and  other  tests  from  doctors  out- 
side the  service  to  the  effect  that  the  boy 
had  had  a  rheumatoid  heart  or  asthma, 
with  certificates  of  disability  which  were 
ignored.  However,  the  boy  was  in  fact 
found  to  have  this  condition  when  he  was 
first  smnmoned  for  induction  and  at  a 
time  when  he  had  to  write  his  Congress- 
man and  ask  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

By  that  time  he  had  achieved  the  po- 
sition of  a  veteran.  He  was  entitled  to 
certain  veteran's  benefits,  and  so  forth. 


and  it  resulted  hi  a  lot  of  wasted  time 
and  a  lot  of  wasted  money. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  economical 
from  the  standpoint  of  Government  to 
give  these  boys  a  thorough  examination 
first  before  they  are  called  for  Induction 
rather  than  these  cursory  examinations 
which  are  not  examinations  at  all.  Then 
if  these  problems  develop  that  I  am 
talking  about  which  really  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  lot  more  money  than  it  would 
cost  to  have  the  first  medical  examina- 
tion when  they  are  first  called,  be  a  real 
examination,  one  where  they  could  find 
out  and  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferent doctor's  certificates  and  X-rays 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  they  could 
produce  to  show  disability.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  goldbrickers,  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  service,  I  am 
talking  about  real  cases,  and  I  have  had 
a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  problem  is  not  the 
Selective  Service,  it  is  the  military. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  it  has  to  do  with 
the  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Selective  Service  is 
a  procurement  office. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Selective  Service 
sends  these  young  men  to  the  military 
for  this  physical  examination. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now  we  can  look  hito 
this  area  more  fully  with  this  special 
watchdog  committee,  and  receive  reports 
from  the  Selective  Service  upon  this 
problem  £U5  to  people  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted or  who  have  passed  their  physical 
examinations.  However,  as  I  hsid  men- 
tioned, this  is  a  fault  of  the  military. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  realize  that,  but  it 
is  still  part  of  the  system. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  determines  whether  these 
boys  shall  serve  or  not.  And  whether  It 
is  in  a  different  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  not  it  has  to  do  with  taking 
disabled  men  or  men  who  are  physically 
deficient,  then  finding  out  that  they  are 
deficient,  and  then  causing  costs  of  pen- 
sions, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  an  area  that  has  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  watchdog  com- 
mittee.         

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man and  his  subcommittee  will  lo<A 
into  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Because  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  the  type  of 
cursory  examination  before  induction 
which  goes  on,  and  they  take  them  if 
they  are  warm,  in  other  words,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  did  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  by  saying  in  the 
national  standards  amendment  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  we  deleted  prior 
Ismguage  which  had  been  called  the  Kil- 
day  cunendment.  That  is  why  on  page 
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60  of  the  report  they  killed  that  amend- 
ment, because  of  the  trouble,  because  It 
gave  total  autonomy  to  each  local  draft 
board  to  Ignore  the  Presldait,  Director 
Hershey,  or  anyone.  That  language  on 
page  60  of  the  old  bill  \8  stricken.  At  the 
same  time  the  new  language  is  substi- 
tuted. So  we  did  strike  that  section,  as 
well  as  adding  new  language  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  read 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Section  6(a)(2).  as 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  aware,  pro- 
vides an  exemption  for  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
members  of  the  reserve  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  while  on  active  duty,  and 
along  with  them — and  this  is  what  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  about — it 
says:  "and  assigned  to  staff  the  various 
offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health." 

There  are  a  great  many  Public  Health 
Service  officers  who  are  on  active  duty 
today,  but  in  fact  are  assigned  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  other  Government 
units  overseas. 

Are  these  persons  to  be  included? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant situation.  We  do  not  believe  we 
should,  In  effect,  draft  dentists  or  doc- 
tors to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps.  We  do 
not  believe  we  should  use  the  draft  to 
obtain  doctors  to  serve  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Dr.  Hall  has  a 
grandfather  clause  to  protect  these  peo- 
ple who  have  so  served  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  future  we  think  when  drafting 
a  physician  or  a  dentist  or  whomever 
you  bring  into  this  provision  in  the  In- 
tendment of  this  act,  that  they  shall 
serve  in  the  military  or  something  close 
to  it.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  Peace 
Corps  happens  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
and  many  others  who  have  inquired 
about  this  particular  section,  that  in  this 
area  we  must  differentiate  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  regular  corps  offi- 
cer who  is  a  career  specialist  In  profes- 
sional medicine  in  this  very  vital  Service 
wherever  they  may  be  assigned,  includ- 
ing AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  wherever  else  they 
may  assigned;  and  the  reserve  U.S.  Pub- 
^  lie  Health  Service  officer  who  is  com- 
missioned and  serves  on  extended  active 
duty  for  2  years  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  who  may  be  commissioned 
In  order  to  serve  his  active  duty — or  not. 
But  in  these  instances  he  is  "detailed  to 
duty  with"  another  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. And  under  the  old  legislation  he 
has  met  his  military  requirement. 

All  this  bill  will  do.  with  the  amend- 
ment which  will  clarify  the  situation 
that  I  will  subsequently  offer  imder  the 
5-mlnute  rule,  is  to  simply  say  that  all 
those  now  assigned  to  duty  ansrwhere  In 
the  Public  Health  Service,  whether  they 
be  reservists  or  regular  corps,  will  con- 


tinue to  serve  and  get  their  constructive 
military  credit,  but  that  hereafter  the 
reservists  will  be  assigned  to  duty  only 
within  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  originally  con- 
ceived mission  and  ohcjective  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OTirNQER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  you  would  oppose  extending 
this  exemption  to  Public  Health  Service 
career  officers  assigned  to  various  duties? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No,  no.  They  have  it  in 
now,  and  we  will  keep  it.  But  the  intend- 
ment of  the  statute  has  been  stretched 
to  these  other  areas,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  should  be.  We  know  the  Public  Health 
has  changed  the  intention  of  that  act, 
the  terms  of  it,  but  we  let  them  serve  in 
the  Public  Health. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  would  like  to  go  a 
little  bit  further  in  this  proposition  with 
reference  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Hall,  preparing  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
some  information  on  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  yoiuig  pharmacist  who 
goes  into  the  Public  Health  for  2  years 
and  is  told  that  this  service  is  draft- 
exempt,  and  he  has  been  in  there  for  1 
year  as  of  the  time  that  this  law  becomes 
effective,  can  he  continue  for  his  second 
year  and  get  his  credit? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  He  gets  the  credit.  Under 
the  grandfather  clause  of  the  Hall 
amendment,  he  gets  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Is  that  the  emtnd- 
ment  to  be  offered  or  is  it  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  will  be  offered  and  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  shall  support  It. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  former  great  majority 
leader  and  very  outstanding  member  of 
our  committee  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HAT.T.KCK.  Those  are  the  finest 
words  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 

I  am  a  freshman  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  this  might  be  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  say  this.  There  are  41 
Members  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  have  struggled  with  this 
problem  for  days  and  days,  and  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  have 
listened  to  everybody  who  has  wanted 
to  be  heard.  The  conmaittee.  composed  of 
41  Members,  represents  practically  one- 
tenth  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  are  North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  We  are  Democrats  and 
we  are  Republicans,  although  I  hasten 
to  add  that  never  once  in  my  time  on 
this  committee  have  we  divided  on  any 
political  line.  We  represent,  I  guess,  all 
shades  of  social  and  economic  viewpoint. 

Now,  this  measure  has  come  out  here 
after  careful  consideration,  item  by  item 
and  line  by  line.  We  have  reported  it  to 
the  House.  I  can  understand  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  up  in  respect  to 
the  deferments  for  certain  people,  such 
as  medical  people,  for  example.  I  have 
towns  in  my  congressional  district,  pretty 


good  sized  places,  where  they  do  not  have 
any  doctor  at  all.  I  want  everybody  to  be 
taken  care  of  all  over  the  world,  but  I 
have  a  kind  of  strong  sympathy  with 
my  people  back  home.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  one  of  us  here,  except  maybe 
Members  from  city  districts,  who  has  not 
been  importuned  by  their  people  back 
home  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  doctor 
there  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  people 
at  home  who  are  sick. 

May  I  close  by  saying  the  hour  is  late. 
I  recognize  that,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  say  anything  more.  But  there  are  Just 
a  few  questions  really  that  are  important 
in  this  matter.  The  first  is  whether  we 
should  have  any  draft  at  all.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  got  to  have  one.  We 
have  had  one  since  1939  or  1940,  along 
about  the  time  I  came  here.  Whether  it 
is  2  or  4  years,  personally  I  think  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  selected  the  4- 
year  extension,  and  I  think  that  is  right. 

I  think  on  the  whole — and  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee— we  have  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
in  a  very  difficult  and  complex  situation. 
Everyone  would  maybe  fix  it  a  little  dif- 
ferently. Everything  in  here  is  not  just 
the  way  I  would  want  it.  But  the  final 
result,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  one  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gent.e- 
man  from  Massachusetts.  I  have  one 
question.  On  page  13  of  the  bill,  specifi- 
cally, section  6<h).  there  is  reference  to 
student  deferment,  and  the  language 
states : 

Provided,  That  unless  such  person  Is  de- 
ferred for  graduate  study  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  such  deferment  shall 
terminate  on  completion  of  requirements  for 
his  baccalaureate  or  first  professional  degree, 
failure  to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full-time 
course  of  Instruction  or  on  attainment  of  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his 
birth,  whichever  first  occurs: 

I  am  thinking  of  the  young  man  who  is 
in  law  school.  The  young  man  who  is  23 
or  24  years  of  age  and  is  not  due  to  com- 
plete his  studies  imtil  he  is  25  or  26. 
What  would  happen  to  his  deferment? 
Will  he  be  permitted  to  finish  his  school- 
ing? 

Mr.  BATES.  That  actually  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  law,  but  specifically 
anyone  who  is  in  graduate  school  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  the  recommendation  of 
our  committee  that  they  be  continued. 
In  fact,  anyone  who  has  even  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  fall  term,  will,  under  the 
provisions  of  our  recommendations,  be 
draft  deferrable. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
legislation  which  comes  before  this 
body  that  transcends  In  Importance  the 
bill  brought  before  you  today  for  your 
consideration.  Any  legislation  that  affects 
any  part  of  the  human  experience, 
whether  its  imprint  is  in  the  field  of 
social  development  or  material  advance- 
ment must  be  seriously  entertained.  This 
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bill,  however,  has  no  equivalent  because 
it  touches  the  question  of  life  Itself. 

Your  committee,  in  long  hours  of  hear- 
ings, provided  a  ready  audience  to  every 
conceivable  pomt  of  view.  I  know  of  no 
approach  to  this  subject  that  was  not 
carefully  weighed  or  any  proponent  or 
opponent  who  was  denied  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Our  hearings  last  year  and 
this  year  covered  over  13  days  and  1,400 
pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits.  We  had 
presented  to  us  nearly  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent statements  either  in  person  or  for 
the  record. 

In  addition,  your  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  carefully  considered  views 
of  the  distinguished  panel  headed  by  the 
veiT  capable  Gen.  Mark  Clark.  The  panel 
was  composed  of  respected  and  compe- 
tent individuals  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  professions  and  backgrounds: 

Hon.  Sterling  Cole  was  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  panel,  an  attorney  and  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress,  also  former 
Director  General  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Earl  H.  Blalk,  former  football  coach, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  presently  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Avco  Corp.;  Dr.  Jerome  S.  Holland,  pres- 
ident of  Hampton  Institute;  Dr.  Fred- 
erick L.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; Hon.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  PoUtlcal 
Affairs;  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy. 
former  head  of  the  department  of  re- 
ligion at  Georgetown  University  and 
dean  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Catholic 
Church  until  his  retirement;  CHiarles  E. 
Saltzman,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  now  a  partner  in  Goldman. 
Sachs  and  Co. 

From  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the  po- 
sitions and  recommendations  presented, 
we  have  decided  that  the  wisest  policies 
to  recommend  to  the  House  are  those 
contained  In  this  bill.  During  our  hear- 
ings and  our  deliberations  we  made  great 
efforts  to  arrive  at  basic  considerations 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  On  most 
issues,  our  committee  was  imanimous  in 
it«  judgment. 

-As  best  we  could,  we  tried  to  supplant 
uncertainty  with  certainty.  We  tried  to 
write  a  bill  that  provided  lasting  solu- 
tions for  problems  presented  to  us.  We 
attempted  to  establish  imiformlty  when 
situations  permitted  imiformlty.  Yet, 
with  a  full  recognition  of  the  inevitability 
of  circumstances  developing  which  even 
the  closest  scrutiny  would  not  divulge 
at  this  time,  we  provided  for  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  meet  contingencies. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  more  than  one 
answer  to  the  problems  Involved  in  draft 
legislation.  We  made  many  changes  but 
discarded  those  recommendations  which 
represented  "change  for  the  sake  of 
change."  In  the  18  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  doubt  if  we 
made  as  many  changes  or  considered  as 
many  alternatives  as  we  did  this  year.  In 
times  past,  there  were  those  occasions 
when  we  hardly  did  more  than  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  law. 

In  this  bill,  we  started  in  by  changing 
the  title  from  "The  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act"  to  the  "Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1987."  The 
old  bill  was  universal  in  name  only.  The 


process  of  induction  and  classification  is 
on  a  selective  basis  and  the  new  title  is  so 
labeled. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  basic  problems 
that  confronted  us. 

In  the  first  place  we  decided  that  It 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  draft  since 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  we 
would  not  continue  to  need  a  high  level 
of  manpower  in  our  armed  services  or 
that  there  was  any  better  or  surer  way 
of  obtaining  that  manpower.  From  this 
we  moved  on  to  the  position  of  continu- 
ing the  present  selective  service  system 
as  much  as  possible  since  it  had,  overall, 
been  an  effective  and  efficient  operation. 
The  changes  which  we  are  recommending 
to  the  existing  law  are  in  the  direction 
of  having  the  Congress,  instead  of  Presi- 
dential discretion,  set  forth  the  basic 
rules  for  the  operation  of  the  draft. 

Prom  the  overall  world  situation,  we 
could  see  no  real  credible  sign  that  our 
military  operations  would  be  lessening  to 
any  degree  which  would  permit  the  relax- 
ation of  our  military  efforts  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  are  going  to 
try  to  Increase  the  pressures  on  this  Na- 
tion, not  only  through  Southeast  Asia, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 
The  latest  moves  by  Nasser  indicate  that 
the  Communists  will  encourage  other  sit- 
uations to  develop  in  order  to  divert  our 
attention  from  our  present  course  in 
Vietnam. 

Recent  history,  too,  shows  that  the  So- 
viets will  try  to  initiate  trouble  as  they 
already  have  in  Cuba,  in  the  E>ominican 
Republic,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  the  Congo. 
We  cannot  forget  that  we  still  have  mili- 
tary commitments  in  Korea  which  we 
cannot  relax  at  this  time.  With  so  much 
of  our  interest — and  the  Soviet  interest — 
in  missiles,  there  is  still  much  that  has 
to  be  done  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas, 
and  in  the  air.  We  must  have  the  man- 
power ready  and  available  to  meet  any 
other  situation  which  may  arise. 

To  meet  our  worldwide  challenges,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  projected  a 
requirement  of  close  to  three  and  a  half 
million  officers  and  men  for  our  armed 
services  through  1974.  There  has  been 
nothing  presented  to  your  committee 
from  which  I  can  find  any  different  opin- 
ion as  to  this  projected  need. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  this  need,  then 
why  did  we  recommend  that  we  raise  our 
Armed  Forces  through  a  draft  system? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  use  a  vol- 
unteer approach  to  the  problem.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  appear  to  be  the  ideal 
situation.  However,  over  the  past  20  years 
there  have  been  many  efforts  to  increase 
the  benefits  accruing  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel so  that  military  service  would  be 
more  attractive  as  a  career.  Aside  from 
the  departmental  actions,  there  have 
been  no  less  than  58  specific  statutes 
since  1950  designed  to  attract  and  retain 
an  adequate  permanent  force.  A  mere 
listing  of  the  basic  statutes  does  not  in- 
dicate the  variety  or  extent  that  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  may  have 
effected  improvements,  often  of  sweeping 
character. 


At  this  point  I  request  permission  to 
include  the  list  of  such  statutes  as  set 
forth  on  pages  1961-1963  of  our  hearings 
this  year: 

PKSSONZfZL  BBfom:  1960-1966 
The  following  enactments  during  the  pe- 
riod from  1950  through  1966  {wovlded  sig- 
nificant Improvements  in  the  oondltlona  of 
military  service,  for  mem^bers  generally,  or 
for  specific  categories  of  members.  Enact- 
ments which  extended  lapsing  laws  without 
substantial  change  are  not  included,  and  a 
number  of  minor  enactments  are  otnltted 
because  of  narrow  or  technical  applioatlac. 
Public  Law  81-fi06,  2  May   1950:   Unlf<»m 

Code  of  Military  Justice 
Public  Law  81-609,  12  July  1950:  Pranking 
PrivUege  for  Servicemen  in  certain  areas 
(Korea) 
Public  Law  81-771,  8  September  1950:   De- 
pendents Assistance  Act 
PubUc  Law  82-346,  19  May  1952;  Mmtary  Pay 

Increase 
Public  Law  82-476,  9  July  1962:  Armed  Forces 

Reserve  act 
PubUc   Law  82-188,   10  July   1952:    Combat 
Pay  Act  of  1952  (DOD  Appropriation  Act, 
Title  Vn) 
Public  Law  83-239,  8  August  1953:  Uniformed 
Services    Contingency    Option    Act    (Sur- 
vivors' benefits,  retired  personnel) 
PubUc  Law  83-379,  29  May   1954:   Warrant 

Officer  Act  of  1954 
Public  Law  83-606,  16  JtUy  1964:  Increaae 

in  Reenllstment  Bonuses 
Public  Law  83-560,  2  August  1954:  Service- 
men's Home  Mortgage  Insurance 
Public  Law  83-773,  3  September   1964:   Re- 
serve Officer  Personnel  Act 
Public   Law   84-20,   31    March    1966:    Career 
Incentive  Act  (Increase  in  military  pay) 
Public  Law  84-246,  6  August  1966:   House- 
hold   Goods    MUitary    Personnel,    Trans- 
portation and  Storage 
Public  Law  84-306,  9  August  1956:   Reserve 

Forces  Act  of  1955 
Public  Law  84-497,  30  April  1956:  Procure- 
ment Incentives  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Officers 
Public  Law  84-569.  7  June  1966:  Medical  Care 

for  DeF>endent8  of  Military  Personnel 
PubUc    Law    84-571,    7    June    1956:    Amend 

Military  Personnel  Claims  Act 
Public  Law  84-676.  9  July  1966:   Readjust- 
ment   Pay    for    Reservists    released    from 
active  duty 
Public   Law   84-770,   24   July    1956:    Amend 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act — ^Payments  to  Sur- 
vivors 
Public  Law  84-777,  24  July  1966:  Legal  As- 
sistance  for   Military  Personnel   Overseas 
Public  Law  84-879,  1  Aiigust  1956:  Medical 
and    Hospital    Care,    and   Death   Benefits, 
ROTC  and  Flight  Training 
Public  Law  84-881,  1  August  1956:  Survivor 
Benefits,    dependents   of   deceased    active 
duty  iwrsonnel 
Public  Law  85-30,  14  ISAy  1957:  Gifts,  Free 
importation  f<»'  members   of    the   armed 
forces 
Public  Law  85-155,  21  Augtist  1967:  Career 
Program  for  Nurses  and  Medical  Special- 
ists 
PubUc  Law  86-422,   20  May   1958:   MUitary 

Pay  Increase 
Public  Law  86-635, 12  July  1960:  Amendment 
of  Law  p>ertainmg  to  Incentive  pay  for  sub- 
marine duty 
Public  Law  87-188.  30  August  1961:  Emer- 
gency Evacuation  of  Military  Dependents, 
Advance  Pay 
Public  Law  87-374,  4  October  1961:   AUow- 
ances  for  transportation  of  house  traUen, 
MUitary  personnel 
Public  Law  87-381.  4  October  1961:  Amend- 
ments to  Contingency  Option  Act 
Public  Law  87-600,  27  June  1962:  IncreaMd 
per  diem  and  payment  of  actual  travel  ex- 
penses for  MUitary  Personel 
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Public  Law  87-609,  28  Jime  1962:  Increased 
lvunp-8um  readjustment  payments  for  Re- 
eervlBts  released  frcHn  active  duty 

Public  Ijaw  87-531,  10  July  1962:  Increased 
quarters  allowances  for  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel 

PubUc  Law  87-565,  27  July  1962:  Acceptance 
of  fellowships,  scholarships  or  grants  by 
members  of  ttxe  armed  forces 

Public  Law  87-771.  9  October  1962:  Prohibit 
imposition  of  personal  property  taxes  on 
serviceman's  property 

Public  Law  88-132,  2  October  1963:  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1963 

Public  Law  88-238,  23  December  1963:  Au- 
thorizing   travel    allowances    for    service 

.' members    under   orders    which   are    later 

*  cancelled 

Public  Law  88-406,  7  August  1964 :  Increased 
allowances  for  transportation  of  house 
trailers 

PubUc  Law  88-422.  11  August  1964:  Military 

f  pay  Increase 

Public  Law  88-428,  14  August  1964:  Exten- 
sion of  Missing  Persons  Act  to  cold-war 
situations 

Public  Law  88-431,  14  August  1964:  Authori- 
zation for  advance  movement  of  depend- 
ents and  personal  effects 

PubUc  Law  89-26.  22  May  1965:  Authorizing 
allowances  for  evacuation  of  military  de- 
pendents from  overseas  stations 

PubUc  Law  89-132,  21  August  1965:  Military 
pay  Increase 

Public  Law  89-149,  28  August  1965:  Author- 
izing incentive  pay  for  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  on  flight  decks 

Public  Law  89-150,  28  August  1965:  Trans- 
portation of  remains  of  deceased  military 
dependents 

Public  Law  89-160,  1  September  1965:  De- 
pendent language  training 

PubUc  Law  89-193,  21  September  1965:  Au- 
thorizing advanced  pay  days  for  military 
personnel 

Public  Law  89-198,  22  September  1965: 
Armed  Forces  cash  awards  (Inven- 
tions, beneficial  suggestions,  and  scientific 
achievements) 

Public  Law  89-214,  29  September  1965:  Au- 
thorizing a  servicemen's  g^oup  lUe  insur- 
ance program 

Public  Law  89-278,  20  October  1965 :  Author- 
izing incentive  pay  for  qualified  person- 
nel serving  on  submarine  command  staffs 

PubUc  Law  89-315,  1  November  1965:  Au- 
thorizing free  mailing  privileges  for  per- 
sonnel serving  in  combat  areas 

Public  Law  89-358,  3  March  1966:  Veterans 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  (in- 
cluding extension  of  certain  benefits  to  in- 
service  personnel) 

PubUc  Law  89-501.  13  July  1966:  MUltary 
Procurement  and  ROT&E  Authorization 
(included  a  general  mlUtary  pay  increase) 

Public  Law  89-538.  14  Augtist  1966:  Ex- 
panded and  enhanced  savings  deposit  pro- 
gram for  military  personnel  overseas 

PubUc  Law  89-614.  30  September  1966:  Ex- 
pansion of  medical  benefits  authorized 
for  dependents  of  military  personnel 

PubUc  Law  89-725.  2  November  1966 :  Exten- 
sion of  special  maUlng  privileges  and  rates 
for  mail  to  and  from  mlUtary  personnel 
overseas 

PubUc  Law  89-735,  2  November  1966 :  Special 
leave  and  transportation  for  members  ex- 
tending a  tour  of  duty  in  a  hostile  fire  area 
PubUc  Law  89-739.  2  Novemtier  1966:  In- 
crease In  Income  tax  exclusion  for  com- 
missioned officers  serving  In  a  combat  area 
PubUc  Law  89-754.  3  November  1966:  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Program  (Included  re- 
Uef  for  homeowners  for  louses  incurred 
through  closure  or  curtailment  of  military 
Installations) 

This  Usting  by  principal  purpose  of  the 
enactments  in  a  number  of  cases  does  not 
reflect  all  of  the  important  content  of  the 
Acts.  This  is  partlcuUrly  true  of  the  Acts 
on  mlUtary  compensation.  The  1955,  1068, 


1963.  and  1965  Acts  went  far  beyond  mere 
adjustments  of  the  pay  level  and  revised  the 
pay  structure  with  the  objective  of  enhanc- 
ing the  career  attraction  of  the  pay  scales. 
The  1963  Act  authorised  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  service  When  subject  to  hoe- 
tUe  fire:  the  1965  Act  Increased  this  special 
pay.  The  1965  Act  incliMled  authorization  for 
payment  of  Increased  and  variable  reenllst- 
ment  bonuses. 

Despite  all  of  these  efiforts  to  better  the 
conditions  of  our  Aimed  Forces,  there 
has  not  been  any  great  flood  of  volun- 
teers sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  draft. 
It  is  from  the  background  of  having 
worked  with  these  legislative  efforts  over 
the  past  years  that  I  do  not  see  how  any 
further  increase  in  these  benefits  will 
assure  this  Nation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
that  it  will  need. 

At  this  point,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
very  carefully  read  and  studied  the  many 
arguments  that  have  been  made  for  vol- 
untary service.  I  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  with  which  these 
thoughts  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
care  with  which  they  were  researched 
and  analyzed  before  they  were  presented 
to  US.  However.  I  still  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  give  us  the  strength  we  need, 
and  with  the  perils  that  confront  us  at 
this  moment,  it  is  too  important  a  mat- 
ter to  leave  to  chance. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  said 
that  more  persons  in  the  lower  economic 
levels  would  be  attracted  to  military 
service  If  there  were  more  remuneration. 
This  might  be  all  right  in  times  of  peace, 
but  when  many  men  are  dying  on  the 
battlefields,  is  this  to  suggest  that  those 
in  the  lower  economic  brackets  should 
carry  the  burden  of  the  defense  of  our 
country? 

Having  examined  the  need  for  our 
force  levels  and  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  draft,  the  next  matter  was  the 
problem  of  how  the  draft  should  be  ad- 
ministered. I  have  very  carefully  listened 
to  all  of  the  problems  which  our  present 
selective  system  has  created,  or  which  it 
is  believed  to  have  created.  Carefully 
weighing  the  benefits  from  continuing  a 
system  which  is  in  operation  and  has 
produced  the  required  manpower 
through  various  emergencies,  against 
the  benefits  of  reshaping  the  entire  Se- 
lective Service  System  into  fewer  local 
boards  and  fewer  regional  centers,  I  felt 
that  the  benefits  of  retaining  the  pres- 
ent system  outweighed  the  chaos  of 
establishing  a  new  bureaucracy. 

We  have,  however,  recommended  that 
the  tenure  of  local  board  members  be 
limited  to  25  years  or  to  the  age  of  75 
whichever  is  earlier.  We  have  also  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  national  guide- 
lines for  the  deferment  of  students,  and 
that  other  deferments  be  made  on  as 
nearly  a  national  basis  as  Is  practicable. 

Your  committee  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  difHculty  of  sending 
either  the  files  or  the  names  of  persons 
to  Washington  for  processing  or  selec- 
tion in  a  central  ofBce.  The  difficulties 
of  keeping  up  with  enlistments,  illnesses, 
or  college  status  of  the  local  citizens  is 
great  enough  without  being  compoimded 
by  having  information  sent  to  a  central 
point  for  further  processing  in  any  way. 

This  brings  me  to  the  increased  role 
that  Congress  is  exercising  hi  the  bill 


before  you.  The  President  has  set  forth 
certain  policies  which  he  would  propose 
to  carry  out  within  Ills  executive  discre- 
tion. We  did  not  believe  that  the  entire 
draft  should  be  handled  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  Hence  it  was 
that  instead  of  merely  extending  the  laws 
which  expire  on  June  30,  we  went  into 
many  extensive  substantive  provisions 
embodied  in  the  bill  before  you.  We  be- 
lieved that  it  was  more  proper  for  the 
Congress  to  set  forth  its  desires  in  spe- 
cific language  in  many  instances  than  to 
rely  on  Executive  discretion. 

In  one  area  we  have  continued  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law,  but  have 
allowed  the  President  to  come  back  to 
us  with  his  proposal  wiiich  would  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  Congress  passed  a  con- 
current resolution.  This  is  in  the  method 
of  selecting,  within  a  particular  age 
group,  those  who  shall  be  called  to  serve. 
The  President  has  said  he  would  Uke  to 
have  the  FAIR  program  as  the  basis  for 
this  selection.  The  Clark  Panel  suggested 
the  conveyor  belt  which  is  very  much  like 
the  present  method.  Since  the  details  of 
the  FAIR  method  have  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished even  within  the  executive 
branch,  we  are  continuing  the  present 
method  of  making  the  choice.  However, 
we  would  permit  the  President  to  present 
any  other  method  which  he  might  devise 
to  the  Congress,  giving  the  Congress  the 
right  to  veto  the  new  method  by  concur- 
rent resolution  if  it  is  not  persuaded  that 
the  new  method  is  better  than  the  pres- 
ent. 

One  thing  more.  The  Selective  Service 
System  is  being  required  to  report  bade 
to  the  Congress  on  its  operation  at  least 
once  in  every  quarter.  Our  committee 
will  establish  a  special  watchdog  sub- 
committee to  make  an  immediate  and 
thorough  review  of  these  reports.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  able  to  review  any 
further  complaints  or  problems  that  may 
arise  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

I  would  now  like  to  proceed  to  some  of 
the  other  substantive  portions  of  the  bill 
and  particularly  portions  of  it  which 
have  been  controversial. 

There  are  those  whose  judgment  leads 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  college  de- 
ferments are  not  justified. 

I  would  like  first  to  suggest  that  the 
decision  is  not  whether  students  should 
be  permitted  to  go  to  college,  but  rather, 
since  most  of  them  are  already  in  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  19,  should  they  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  college?  For  the 
most  part,  then,  the  deferment  is  not  for 
4  years  but  rather  for  2. 

There  are  those  who  say  or  infer  that 
college  students  are  shrouded  with  an 
indecent  and  unwarranted  parole  from 
their  obligation  to  serve.  They  are  de- 
picted as  escapees,  evaders  of  a  respon- 
sibility to  their  country.  Yet,  those  de- 
ferred In  1962,  will  go  to  Vietnam  today 
There  was  no  Vietnam  war  in  1962.  Of 
course  there  are  college  students  who  are 
professional  students  who  are  out  to  beat 
the  draft.  By  the  same  token,  there  are 
those  who  are  not  students  who  exercise 
every  gimmick  In  society  and  the  law  to 
postpone  or  prevent  their  induction.  This 
bill  will  not  change  the  inclinations  of 
human  nature  but  it  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  some  to  practice  the  art.  How- 
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ever,  the  facts  are  that  85  percent  of  the 
college  students  who  pass  the  physical 
examination  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  compares  to  84  percent  for  high 
school  graduates. 

Your  committee  examined  the  student 
deferment  problem  very  carefully  and 
decided  overwhelmingly  that  there 
should  be  continued  a  blanket  deferral 
for  students  attending  recognized  col- 
leges for  their  baccalaureate  degrees 
Except  for  extreme  hardship  cases,  the 
student  would  have  to  waive  any  further 
deferments  unless  he  were  to  proceed  to 
further  study  in  an  area  of  importance 
to  our  national  security.  This  means  that 
at  the  end  of  college,  each  student  would 
most  likely  be  placed  back  into  the  pool 
of  those  most  vulnerable  for  service.  If 
the  student  is  dropped  by  the  tx)llege, 
whether  for  conduct  or  grades,  he  will 
automatically  go  back  into  this  same 
pool. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  our  college 
programs  as  they  are  now.  this  policy  will 
assure  the  armed  services  of  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  personnel  who  can  be 
made  into  officer  material.  This  also  stops 
the  academic  life  of  the  student  at  the 
time  when  most  students  stop — and  nt  a 
time  before  there  is  any  serious  interrup- 
tion to  any  professional  or  specialized 
study  that  the  student  might  want  to 
pursue. 

All  agree,  for  example  that  doctors, 
dentists,  and  the  specialists  in  the  al- 
lied medical  fields  need  to  be  trained  in 
our  national  Interests.  If  men  who  were 
interested  ir  these  fields  were  drafted 
into  the  armed  services  before  they  had 
completed  their  professional  training, 
they  would  be  liable  again  for  inductidn 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
doctor  draft  law.  This  would  be  double 
jeopardy. 

There  are,  therefore,  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  having  some  kinds  of 
deferments — in  this  instance  for  the  con- 
tinued education  of  doctors  and  dentists. 
The  committee  could  not  see  with 
clarity  all  the  other  precise  kinds  of  roles 
which  might  be  vital  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity for  which  other  deferments  might 
be  necessary.  Physicists  and  electronics 
engineers  come  to  mind.  There  might  be 
skills  which  do  not  require  college  train- 
ing but  which  might  be  of  as  much  Im- 
portance to  our  Nation,  such  as  tool  and 
die  makers.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
write  into  the  law  all  of  the  possible  de- 
ferments, it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  would  be  able 
to  make  current  pppralsals  of  our  na- 
tional needs  and  so  advise  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Those  who  would  study 
for  graduate  degrees  within  the  fields  so 
specified,  or  who  might  even  serve  ap- 
prenticeships in  some  of  them,  would  be 
eligible  for  deferment  in  the  interest  of 
our  overall  national  security. 

In  order  to  keep  this  new  system  of 
allowing  deferments  for  graduate  work 
from  wreaking  complete  havoc  on  our 
educational  institutions,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  permit  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  accepted,  or  who  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  next  fall,  by  any  accredited 
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institution  for  graduate  study  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  for  the  degree 
for  which  they  are  then  swjcepted,  but 
no  more  unless  the  Manpower  Board  so 
decrees. 

On  an  overall  basis,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  provisions  your  commit- 
tee has  recommended  in  this  bill  are  the 
best  solutions  to  the  many  varied  and 
difficult  problems  facing  us  in  connec- 
tion with  the  draft.  These  matters  should 
not  be  left  to  Presidential  discretion, 
but  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  the  Congress  takes  its 
proper  role  in  establishing  the  legisla- 
tion needed  for  this  field.  The  bill  may 
not  be  perfect  but  we  have  removed  many 
imperfections  from  present  law.  It  does 
not  eliminate  uncertainty  but  it  reduces 
it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  does  not  assure 
absolute  equality  but  It  reduces  many 
areas  of  inequality.  It  does  not  purport  to 
solve  every  problem  but  it  will  reduce 
their  numbers  and  provide  an  effective 
watchdog  committee  In  the  Congress  and 
a  new  position  In  the  Selective  Service 
System  which  shall  continue  to  monitor 
the  operation  of  the  draft  law  and  cor- 
rect that  which  can  be  corrected. 

We  have  taken  a  law  that  has  been 
tempered  by  the  test  of  time  and  ad- 
justed it  to  fit  the  modem  era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  product 
of  our  efforts  is  worth  your  most  earnest 
consideration  and  its  enactment  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  jlad  to  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
what  Is  the  present  rate  that  the  enhstee 
gets  or  the  inductee  gets  when  he  starts 
service? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
raised  this  point.  I  suggest  that  if  he 
will  look  at  the  back  of  the  committee 
report  he  will  flnd  a  very  interesting 
comment  with  respect  to  this  figure.  We 
refer  in  the  report  to  a  situation  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  rate  is  $163  a  month  for 
the  inductee.  In  this  country  it  is  just 
about  half  of  that. 

In  Australia  they  raised  the  rate  to 
that  level  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
attract  14,000  more  men  into  the  armed 
forces.  At  that  time  they  had  52,000  men 
in  their  Armed  Forces.  Even  though  they 
doubled  thjir  rate,  that  we  have,  up  to 
S163  a  month  for  the  enlistee,  they  were 
net  able  to  raise  the  14,000  they  were 
looking  for. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  $81  a 
month.         

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  scarcely 
seems  ample  in  terms  of  inducing  men  to 
enlist,  if  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  50- 
somc-odd  statutes.  Certainly  this  is  not 
a  going  wage  contemporarily  in  this 
rountrj'. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  for  sevei-al  years.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral pay  bills  up  for  consideration.  I  do 
not  recall  that  the  gentleman  rose  to 
ofTer  an  amendment  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.     KASTENMEIER.     Indeed,     two 


years  ago  I  did  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House,  and  I  commented  on 
the  pay  bill  at  great  length  at  that  point. 

Mr.  BATES.  What  was  the  specific 
recommendation?  How  much  would  the 
pay  have  been  increased? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  At  this  time  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  debate. 

It  would  have  to  be  substantial. 

Mr.  BATES.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman further,  it  would  have  to  be  on 
the  order  of  $100  a  week,  probably  $5,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  BATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  they  did  have  this  experience 
in  Australia,  where  they  doubled  the  rate 
over  what  we  have,  and  it  did  not  work. 

What  would  be  the  situation  if  we  did 
raise  the  rate  for  the  enlistee  to  $400  a 
month  and  it  did  not  work,  as  it  did  not 
work  in  Australia?  What  would  we  do 
then? 

This  problem  has  been  before  our 
committee. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Is  the  question 
rhetorical? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
further,  but  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

I  have  been  on  tliis  committee  for  18 
years,  and  our  committee  has  tried  to 
do  the  best  it  can  to  increase  the  pay  of 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  bill  we 
presented  to  this  committee  was  a  half 
billion  doUars  more  than  what  President 
Johnson  requested.  So  our  committee 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  in  this  regard. 
We  increased  the  pay  bill  that  came  be- 
fore us  2  years  ago  from  $450  million 
to  $960  million,  almost  a  half  billion  dol- 
lar increase  in  1  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  we  can  go  or 
what  we  could  attain  regardless  of  how 
far  we  go.  But  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  worked  hard.  We  have  In- 
creased the  pay  bills  significantly  beyond 
what  the  administration  requested.  I 
think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
overall  in  other  areas. 

The  net  result  has  been  we  have  not 
attracted  any  more  people  to  the  Armed 
Forces  than  we  had  previously. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  still  we  are  pay- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  points  out,  $81  a 
month.  How  many  men  can  we  expect 
to  attract  into  the  services  at  $81  a 
month?  We  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  BATES.  Basically  we  are  not  a 
military  Nation.  Many  of  our  people 
came  from  overseas  to  avoid  the  mili- 
tarism of  Europe. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  attract  young 
men  of  19.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
went  into  the  armed  services  as  an  ap- 
prentice seaman.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
get  any  pay. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  his  question. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  just  want  to  remind  the 
gentleman  of  some  of  the  discussions  he 
and  I  have  had  on  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting a  living  wage  for  servicemen.  He  has 
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given  me  In  the  past  some  Indication  of 
what  this  might  encompass.  I  think  these 
are  very  important  considerations.  The 
fact  that  the  gentleman  Is  addressing 
himself  to  this  subject  Is  to  me  whole- 
some, because  if  we  do  look  to  this  cost- 
of-Uving  emolmnent  to  the  servicemen 
we  might  answer  a  great  many  questions 
bothering  us  right  now,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  In  the 
course  of  the  offering  of  amendments 
I  do  hope  to  Introduce  one  that  will  pay 
the  enlistee  or  the  inductee  the  minimum 
wage  existing  in  our  country.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  avoid  doing  this,  and  I 
believe  the  fairness  and  equity  of  paying 
a  living  wage  to  those  whom  we  ask  to 
do  the  Job  of  djring  Is  self-evident. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  contribution. 
The  only  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
was  that  since  1950,  that  we  have  passed 
58  individual  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  make  the  service  more 
attractive.  We  have  fought  for  compara- 
bility of  pay  as  between  civilians  and  the 
military.  The  last  time  the  bill  was  before 
us  we  did  Increase  the  figure  by  half  a 
billion  dollars  over  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended.  We 
thought  we  were  going  pretty  far  in  doing 
that.  Of  course,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  believe  we  ought  to  have  some  re- 
sponsibility for  our  debt.  Some  of  us  feel 
we  ought  to  start  paying  our  bills,  but  I 
do  not  see  a  bill  around  here  asking  for 
an  Increase  in  taxes  to  pay  for  all  of 
these  things  we  are  proposing  day  in  and 
day  out. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  has  been  discussed 
here,  there  have  been  many  Members  of 
this  House  and  many  people  hi  the  coun- 
try who  feel  a  so-called  professional 
military  structure  would  be  better  than 
the  draft.  If  we  could  provide  this,  I  am 
sure  most  everyone  would  welcome  this 
type  of  arrangement.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  that  disturbs  me.  Let  me  put 
this  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Has  any- 
one given  any  thought  to  the  present 
situation  wherein  the  young  man  who 
volunteers  is  actually  penalized  because 
by  volimteering  or  enlisting  he  is  obliged 
to  spend  more  time  in  the  service  than 
the  chap  who  sits  by  and  waits  to  be 
drafted?  It  seems  in  many  cases  that  I 
have  been  aware  of  a  young  man  finished 
his  college  and  recognized  that  he  has  a 
military  obligation,  but  he  sits  and  waits 
until  he  Is  drafted  because  he  knows  that 
if  he  enlists — and  he  well  knows  that  he 
faces  his  military  obligation — ^he  will 
merely  extend  the  tenure  of  his  service 
So  by  adding  the  penalty  of  tenure, 
which  is  really  what  the  present  system 
provides,  it  seems  to  me  we  discourage 
at  least  in  that  respect  the  volunteer  or 
the  enlisted  man. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  not,  of  course,  devised 
a  duplicate  pay  system,  but  we  have  pro- 
vided certain  benefits  to  those  who  en- 
list. For  Instance,  they  can  attend  serv- 
ice schools.  A  draitee  only  receives  basic 
training.  They  do  not  get  into  advanced 
training  or  derive  as  much  benefit  out 


of  the  military  programs  as  those  who 
enlist.  I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view,  but  a  dual  pay 
system  would  present  some  problems. 
We  do  not  change  the  system.  What  we 
do  is  train  the  people  a  little  bit  more  in 
the  hope  that  they  can  be  advanced 
quicker  and  move  to  better  rates. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  I  think  a  young  man  has 
an  obligation  to  serve  his  Nation  when 
a  crisis  develops.  As  I  stand  here  in  this 
House  and  talk  about  the  base  pay  and 
all  of  these  things  I  will  tell  you  what  my 
base  pay  was.  I  served  my  country  for 
$15  a  month  and  I  got  $3  a  month  for 
combat  pay. 

I  think  I  owe  that  to  my  country  and 
to  know  that  I  served  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  these 
yoimg  people  and  some  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  begin  to  think 
about  what  do  you  owe  this  great  Gov- 
ernment of  yours. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes;  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  appears  on  page 
31  of  the  committee  report,  relating  to 
conscientious  objectors,  there  are  two 
paragraphs  pertaining  thereto.  The  first 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service  advised 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  In 
hl«  Judgment  this  undue  expansion  of  the 
provision  of  the  law  relating  to  conscientious 
objection  could  very  tasUy  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  number  of  unjusti- 
fied appeals  for  exemption  from  military 
service  based  upon  thle  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  Director  of  tho 
Selective  Service  tell  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  how  much  of  an  increase 
there  was  likely  to  be  in  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  category  and  how  many 
cases  there  are  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors? Did  he  state  that  he  had  that  in- 
formation before  the  committee?  Did 
he  state  that  there  were  a  considerable 
number  involved? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  were  900  inducted. 

Mr.  BATES.  Perhaps  the  staff  mem- 
bers have  that  information. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  believe  the  figure  is 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  Anyway,  it  was  not  a  great 
number. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  why  I  was  won- 
dering about  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  these  changes  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  numbers.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  In  his  remarks  a  while  ago, 
touched  upon  this  very  point.  I  presume 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  heard  those 
remarks? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  and  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  this  subject.  However,  the  re- 
port also  says : 

This  circumstance  coupled  with  the  com- 
mittee's awareness  that  the  processing  of 
conscientious  objector  appeals  has  resulted 
In  delays  exceeding  2  years,  prompted  the 
committee  to  completely  rewrite  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law. 

Do  the  hearings  disclose  how  many 
such  appeals  were  pending? 

Mr.  BATES.  There  were  a  good  num- 
ber of  these  app>eals  pending. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  All  of  this  information, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
is  contained  In  the  hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  this,  but  there  are 
several  volumes  of  hearmgs  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BATES.  That  Information  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  fine,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  does  not  re- 
member which  volume  that  information 
is  contained  in  and,  if  so,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  remember 
what  it  said? 

Mr.  BATES.  No;  I  did  not  think  It  was 
Important  insofar  as  the  draft  is  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  any  man,  if  there  is 
any  individual  who  is  evading  service 
to  his  country,  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  and  prosecuted  forthwith. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  but  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  feel  that  one  who 
because  of  his  religious  convictions 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  war? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  Is  putting 
the  question  on  another  foot.  We  are 
talking  about  those  who  are  dodging  the 
draft.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  this.  These  are  the  people  whom 
we  are  after.  However,  anyone  who  con- 
scientiously feels  that  he  cannot  serve, 
certainly  we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
law  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recognize  the  gentleman's  ready 
and  eager  response  to  these  questions, 
but  I  wanted  to  bring  up  this  point: 
Based  upon  the  gentleman's  Immediately 
past  remarks  with  respect  to  service  in 
the  military,  I  am  aware,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  pomted  out,  that  it  would  be 
imdeslrable  to  have  our  military  com- 
posed of  an  army  of  poor  people.  P*urther, 
I  am  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the 
poor  people  do  not  apparently  make  up 
the  majority  of  Inductees  and  may  have 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  rejection  for 
military  service. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  In  the  upper  enlisted 
levels  they  have  a  tendency  to  reenlist. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  reenlist  from 
persons  coming  from  minority  groups, 
and  others  who  are  historically  very  poor. 
We  have  made  it  a  point  of  fact  we  do 
not  want  to  make  this  a  professional 
army.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  what  the 
prevailing  wage  is,  yet  I  note  on  page  39 
of  the  report  a  section  on  special  pay  for 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians. 
That  section  concludes  by  saying : 

These  special  payments  are  Intended  to 
make  military  medical  compensation  more 
competitive  with  Incomes  received  by  per- 
sons m  civilian  life  with  similar  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Are  we  going  to  do  this  only  for  a  very 
small  group,  or  are  we  not  entitled  to  do 
this  for  all  persons  who  are  willing  or 
who  are  required  to  lose  their  life  in  the 
service? 

Mr.  BATES.  Of  course,  we  do  it  for 
doctors,  and  we  do  it  for  doctors  because 
the  doctors  are  the  only  group  who  are 
drafted  by  profession.  We  do  not  draft 
any  physicists.  We  do  not  draft  any  engi- 
neers. We  do  not  draft  any  teachers.  The 
only  profession  we  draft  are  doctors.  So 
it  is  a  special  situation.  And  this  commit- 
tee and  this  Congress  has  for  several 
years  handled  it  specially. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  is  for  their  profes- 
sional attainments  and  their  pay  is  not 
any  greater  In  the  army  than  their  pay  in 
civilian  life  would  be  for  their  attain- 
ments in  civilian  life,  and  it  is  exactly 
comparable  In  the  service. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates],  who  has  so  ably  described 
the  important  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  chairman  of  our  committee  have 
provided  this  committee  with  excellent 
leadership  during  this  very  difficult 
period. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967,  as  proposed  by  our  committee,  re- 
flects a  review  of  past  c«Jeratlon  and  an 
appraisal  of  current  objectives.  We  desire 
to  provide  an  efficient  and  fair  method 
of  assuring  adequate  manpower  for  our 
national  defense. 

Our  study,  which  has  extended  over 
many  months,  makes  very  clear  that  at- 
tainment of  complete  equality  1b  not  easy. 
Our  roles  in  society  will  inevitably  be  of 
wide  disparity.  Some  will  sacrifice  much, 
others  very  little.  However,  It  is  essential 
that  the  system  under  which  we  operate 
be  guided  by  sound  and  equitable  prmcl- 
ples  with  due  recognition  of  the  national 
Interest. 

Two  questions  loomed  large  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  namely,  should  student  de- 
ferment contmue  and  should  we  have 
a  lottery  ? 

We  approached  the  question  of  student 
deferment  strictly  from  the  angle  of 
national  goals,  and  concluded  that  the 
long-range  Interest  of  our  Nation  was 
better  served  If  the  basic  educational 
process  Is  allowed  to  continue.  This  is 


true  both  with  respect  to  long-range 
civilian  needs  and  the  shorter  range  of 
military  requirements.  The  strength  of 
our  society  depends  largely  upon  this  edu- 
cational foundation  which  can  be  sup- 
ported without  undue  exemption  from 
service. 

In  addition,  our  committee  found  that 
continued  student  deferments  are  vital  to 
military  oflacer  procurement  programs. 
The  military  services  require  about 
40,000  new  officers  a  year.  Without  the 
advantage  of  student  deferments  and, 
particularly,  when  the  selection  of  men 
to  serve  is  made  in  the  19-year-old  age 
group,  the  Incentive  for  young  men  to 
enter  ROTC  programs  or  to  otherwise 
meet  their  military  obligations  as  an 
officer,  would  be  severely  reduced. 

It  is  mterestmg  to  note  that  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  which  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  supports  the  position 
that  student  deferments  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  council  told  the  committee 
students  are  deferred  for  the  national 
not  individual  interests. 

Having  determined  that  student  de- 
ferments should  continue  in  the  national 
interest,  it  was  then  necessary  for  our 
committee  to  assure  maximum  equity  in 
the  system.  We  discovered  an  interesting 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman;  namely,  that  the 
conception  that  student  deferments 
were  providing  escape  for  military  serv- 
ice was  in  error.  We  discovered  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  college  graduates 
completed  military  service  than  did 
other  groups  in  the  population.  We  found, 
however,  the  likelihood  of  service  was 
considerably  reduced  In  the  groups  pro- 
gressing beyond  the  baccalaureate  level. 
It  is  the  pyramldmg  of  deferments  by 
those  who  continue  in  graduate  study 
which  has  provided  an  escape  from  serv- 
ice. It  appears  that  only  27  percent  of 
graduate  students  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  compared  to  around  70  percent 
of  college  graduates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken  care  of 
this  problem  in  the  bill  by  providing  that 
student  deferments  shall  terminate 
either  on  completion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  first  degree  or  attainment  of  age 
24,  whichever  occurs  first.  Those  who  fail 
to  successfully  pursue  a  full-time  course 
of  instruction  will  automatically  lose 
their  deferment. 

Those  receiving  college  deferments 
wiU  not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  other 
deferment  with  rare  exception  of  cases 
of  extreme  hardship. 

After  completmg  the  college  work,  the 
student  will  become  liable  for  Induction 
within  the  prime  age  group  irrespective 
of  his  actual  age.  That  is,  if  the  yoimgest 
first  system  is  instituted  so  that  Uie 
primary  age  group  Is  made  of  19-year- 
olds,  the  student  would  be  considered  19 
years  old  for  the  purpose  of  the  draft. 

Merely  deferring  a  man's  service  to  a 
later  date  cannot  be  considered  an  in- 
equity, since  one  Is  tmable  to  predict  the 
future.  There  is  no  way  of  saying  wheth- 
er the  numerical  probability  of  service 
or  the  risks  or  such  service  will  not  be 
greater  4  years  from  now  than  it  Is 
today.  Young  men  deferred  to  attend 
college  in  1963  are  undoubtedly  leading 
platoons  in  combat  in  Vietnam  today. 


As  to  the  fairest  method  of  selection, 
there  Is  general  agreement  among  the 
groups  who  have  studied  the  draft  that 
the  priority  of  induction  should  call  the 
youngest  men  first,  beginning  with  the 
19-year-old  age  group.  This  would  re- 
place the  present  oldest  first  system 
which  sees  the  26-year-old  getthig  first 
call. 

The  committee  has  given  its  stamp  of 
approval  to  this  approach.  In  this,  the 
committee  supports  the  President  who 
presently  has  the  authority  to  call 
the  younger  age  group  first  and  who  mdi- 
cated  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  that 
he  mtends  to  revise  the  order  of  call  by 
concentrating  on  19-year-old  registrants. 

This  change  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
eliminate  the  principal  criticism  that  has 
led  many  people  to  support  a  lottery: 
that  is,  that  the  present  system  has 
caused  unnecessary  uncertainty  for  all 
young  men  between  18 1/2  and  25. 

The  President  could  Introduce  a  lot- 
tery or  the  so-caUed  "random  selection 
system"  among  the  prime  age  group 
under  the  present  law.  However,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  not  to  support  a  lottery 
or  the  so-called  "FAIR" — impartial  ran- 
dom— system  because  it  was  unable  to 
determme  how  such  a  system  could  work. 
In  fact,  there  was  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  as  to  just  how  such 
a  system  would  be  implemented. 

In  addition,  the  committee  found  most 
of  the  alleged  mequltles  that  a  lottery 
would  eliminate  were  confined  to  the  ac- 
tual classification  process  and  the 
•FAIR"  system  would  be  applied  only 
after  classification. 

The  committee  was  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  the  random  system  be- 
ing Introduced  in  the  future  and  having 
adverse  effect  on  voluntary  enlistments 
and  officer  procurement  without  havmg 
any  demonstrative  salutary  effect. 

The  committee  therefore  Included  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  continuing  the  present 
system  of  picking  the  oldest  first  among 
the  primary  age  group  imless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  new  system  of 
priorities  would  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. If  the  President  makes  such  a 
determination  and  so  advises  the  Con- 
gress, the  new  system  would  become  ef- 
fective within  60  days  imless  the  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the 
proposed  change. 

In  sxmimary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  leave 
the  door  open  for  a  lottery  type  system 
in  the  future  if  it  is  proven  advanta- 
geous but  we  continue  to  require  that  the 
Congress  have  an  oinrartunity  to  express 
its  will  on  such  a  change. 

In  this  and  other  provisions,  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  reflect  the  best  ad- 
vice available.  I  trust  the  bill  will  have 
full  support. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  WUI  the  gentleman  re- 
spond to  this  question,  as  to  whether 
any  change  Is  contemplated  in  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  ministerial  ex- 
emption provisions  of  the  current  law 
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under  which  persons  called  as  ordained 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints — ^Mormon — and 
who  are  assigned  to  serve  in  the  mis- 
sions of  the  church  qualify  for  such  ex- 
emption so  long  as  they  are  performing 
such  service.  At  the  end  of  their  service 
as  ordained  ministers  in  the  missions  of 
the  church,  which  Is  usually  for  2 
years,  these  persons  are  subject  to  serv- 
ice as  regular  registrants.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  there  is  any  change 
contemplated  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  made  no 
changes  whatsoever  in  this  section  of 
the  old  law,  and  I  know  that  it  subscribes 
to  the  section  of  the  Senate  report  that 
addresses  Itself  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  think  they  have  done  a  wonderful  job, 
and  I  certainly  Intend  to  support  the 
bill. 

However,  I  think  In  one  case,  as  I  read 
the  bill,  maybe  you  do  not  go  far  enough. 
And  this  is  my  question. 

I  know  of  the  case  of  a  yoimg  man 
who  is  a  pay  clerk  for  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  this  Government. 
He  was  drafted  and  was  asked  to  step 
forward  and  take  the  oath  of  ofSce.  He 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  ofQce,  and 
several  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  OEO  to  sus- 
pend this  man  until  something  is  done 
and  he  has  had  a  chance  to  plead  his 
case.  But  the  man  has  not  been  sus- 
pended and  he  Is  still  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Government  and  waiting  on  some 
action.  I  cannot  find  anywhere  in  this 
bill  where  suiy  action  would  be  taken  as 
to  someone  like  this,  and  I  certainly 
think  an  amendment  should  be  put  in 
here  where  If  somebody  works  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  refuses  to  be 
drafted,  he  should  be  suspended. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  read  of  the  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  attention  that  has  been  directed 
in  the  prosecution  of  cases  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Also  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  gives  precedence  on  the  docket 
for  consideration  of  these  cases,  so  that 
any  draft-evading  individual  who  is  be- 
ing charged  by  the  Attorney  General 
can  be  tried  expeditiously.  The  language 
of  the  bin  requires  that  they  have  first 
priority  on  the  dockets  of  the  various 
courts.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Is  there  any 
provision  In  the  bill  which  states  that 
anyone  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  suspended  until  his  case 
has  been  decided?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
jurisdiction  over  civilian  employees.  I 
would  think  that  the  important  thing 
would  be  to  prosecute  the  case.  Of  course. 
I  share  the  gentleman's  views.  I  suggest 
that  he  get  In  touch  with  the  Attorney 
Cteneral  and  have  this  matter  resolved 
in  the  courts.  That  is  where  the  situation 
should  be  resolved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  a  new  board  is  to  be  created 
in  the  Government  to  be  known  as  the 
Manpower  National  Resources  Board  in 
connection  with  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  in  the  bill  is  there 
any  indication  of  the  powers  and  the 
duties  of  this  board,  as  well  as  the 
manning  table  of  the  board?  Where  do 
you  deal  with  the  personnel  that  will 
constitute  the  board? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  committee  addresses 
itself  to  that  question  in  the  early  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  page  7.  The  President 
shall  establish  the  board  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers.  We  indicate  it  shall  be 
composed  of  people  from  civilian  life 
with  a  variety  of  backgrounds  so  that 
they  will  understand  the  various  prob- 
lems and  be  able  to  entertain  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  number  of 
the  membership  of  the  board?  Who  ap- 
points the  board?  The  President,  I  as- 
sume, but  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  line  3. 
paragraph  (g) ,  it  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  National  Man- 
power Resources  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  Then  we  go  further  and 
we  indicate  the  various  pursuits  in  life 
in  which  we  hope  these  people  have 
experience,  and  from  these  various 
backgrounds,  the  President  shall  select 
people  who  will  be  able  to  sit  on  this 
board  and  have  some  real  background 
to  decide  upon  these  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  people  will  be 
on  this  board? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  do  not  limit  the 
board,  because  if  we  did,  we  might  over- 
look seme  area  to  which  the  President 
should  go  to  get  assistance.  These  shall 
be  people  outside  the  Government, 
civilians  contributing  something  to  the 
country.  We  feel  sure  the  President  could 
select  a  group  that  could  advise.  The 
board  would  work  in  unison  with  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  the 
President  appoints.  We  feel  that  if  we 
were  to  proscribe  certain  areas,  we 
could  be  accused  of  overlooking  some- 
thing, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  limit 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  yield  further,  this  is  rather 
extraordinary.  We  would  create  a  board 
In  the  Government  and  we  would  give  the 
President  carte  blanche  authority  to  go 
ahead.  I  do  not  know  where  the  money 
is  coming  from  to  support  the  Board  or 
anything  else.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
supergrades  it  will  have. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  will  have  no  super- 
grades  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
3^eld  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  would  take  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  HEW,  the  Labor  De- 


partment, and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  we  would  put  it  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  highest 
echelon  of  national  interest.  We  would 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  those  people  along 
with  this  Board  which  we  would  create, 
and  the  Board  would  consist  of  people 
who  have  no  axes  to  grind.  This  is  a  fine 
standard,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
steps  we  have  ever  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand 
that  there  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
to  section  6(j)  which  will  take  care  of 
the  so-called  old  line  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  so-called  historic  peace 
seekers?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
A  committee  amendment  will  be  ofifered 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  would  re- 
store it 

Mr.  BATES.  To  its  ciurent  status. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  as 
much  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ;^•lll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  an  easy  bill  to  vote  on  because  It 
combines  into  one  package  proposals 
with  wliich  Members  can  agree  and 
others  with  which  they  disagree.  While 
I  will  vote  for  this  measure  I  believe  it 
can  and  should  be  amended  in  several 
important  respects,  as  I  ^^ill  indicate  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Proposals  have  been  made,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  abolish  the  draft  in  favor  of  an 
all-volunteer  military  service.  These  pro- 
posals have  been  carefully  considered 
and  uniformly  rejected  by  a  number  of 
well-staffed  and  qualified  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  and  the  Civilian  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Military  Manpower  Pro- 
curement. 

A  Department  of  Defense  study  on 
manpower  concludes  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  would 
range  from  $4  to  $17  billion  annually 
These  estimates  are  based  on  pre-Viet- 
nam  force  requirements,  so  the  figures 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher  today.  But 
the  significant  point  here  is  not  just 
the  additional  cost,  which  is  substantial, 
but  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
making  economic  projections  of  this 
type. 

The  Marshall  Commilsslon  has  noted 
that  a  dependency  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ments would  not  provide  the  flexibility 
in  meeting  military  manpower  require- 
ments which  is  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  point 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
that  even  if  we  could  obtain  the  required 
number  of  men  by  means  of  volimtary 
service,  which  he  doubts,  he  would  still 
not  recommend  It. 

I  don't  believe — 

The  Secretary  said  last  November- 
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that  kind  of  army  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
army  for  our  Nation.  I  think  It  would  grad- 
ually separate  Itself  from  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  It  l8  far  better  for  all  of  us  that  we 
pour  through  the  army.  clvllianB  who  go 
into  the  army  and  come  out  of  the  army  and 
who  In  a  sense  clvlllanlze  the  military  service 
and  thereby  tie  It  more  closely  to  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  our  National  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  reasonable  alternative,  after  consid- 
ering all  of  these  factors,  but  to  extend 
a  system  of  compulsory  service.  I  regret, 
though,  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  4-year  extension.  I  think  it 
would  be  far  wiser  to  limit  the  extension 
to  2  years,  both  to  encourage  further 
study  and  review  of  this  whole  system 
and  to  allow  the  next  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  this  program, 
which  so  deeply  affects  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  young  men  and  future  lead- 
ers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  several  sections 
of  the  committee's  bill,  and  several  of 
the  committee's  endorsements,  make  im- 
portant, needed,  and  warranted  improve- 
ments in  the  present  draft  law. 

Reversing  the  present  "oldest  first" 
order  of  call  should  remove  considerable 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  about  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
drafted,  and  permit  them  to  plan  their 
educations  and  careers  more  realistically. 

The  committee's  recommendation  to 
continue  imdergraduate  deferments  is  a 
clear  recognition  that  a  well-educated 
citizenry  is  in  the  national  interest.  As 
the  American  Council  on  Education  has 
stated : 

students  are  deferred  for  the  national,  not 
individual,  Interests. 

But  the  committee  has  added  impor- 
tant safeguards  to  insure  that  a  college 
deferment  does  not  become  a  means  to 
secure  a  permanent  deferment  from  the 
draft.  It  has  eliminated  such  question- 
able deferment  devices  as  college  quali- 
fication tests  and  relative  class  standing. 

In  effect,  the  new  system  would  offer  a 
19-year-old  the  choice  of  placing  his 
name  in  the  pool  of  eligibles  at  that 
point,  or  waiting  until  he  has  completed 
his  undergraduate  education,  or  reached 
the  age  of  24,  whichever  comes  first.  It 
would  not  defer  him  from  the  draft,  but 
it  would  allow  him  to  make  a  decision 
and  then  to  pursue  it  with  a  great  deal 
more  certainty  than  is  possible  now. 

Some  have  argued  that  student  defer- 
ments in  a  time  of  war  are  unconscion- 
able. But  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  would 
permit  the  President  to  defer  college  stu- 
dent deferments  if  such  action  were  in 
the  national  interest.  And  the  fact  Is  as 
well  that  It  makes  little  sense  to  deny 
young  men  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue, and  complete  a  college  education — as 
long  as  they  then  become  eligible  for 
military  service — when  there  is  no  na- 
tional manpower  requirement  to  do  so. 

In  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  a  random  selection  of  those  qualified 
for  the  draft  Is  completely  in  keeping 
with  our  efforts  to  insure  fairness  and 
consistency.  But,  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  has 
not  yet  indicated,  or  at  least  made  public, 
how  this  fair  system  would  work.  It 


makes  sense,  then,  that  the  Congress 
should  have  an  opportimity  to  review  this 
new  system  once  the  procedures  have 
been  developed. 

I  particularly  want  to  lu-ge  support  for 
the  committee's  provision  requiring  the 
President  to  establish  national  criteria 
for  the  classification  of  persons  subject  to 
induction.  It  makes  little  sense  that  draft 
boards  in  different  States,  let  alone 
boards  in  neighboring  communities, 
would  use  different  standards.  A  boy  in 
California  should  be  judged  the  same  as 
a  boy  In  New  York.  And  a  boy  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  should  be  evaluated  on  the 
same  criteria,  with  the  same  relative 
degree  of  emphasis,  as  a  boy  in  the  ad- 
jacent city  of  Oakland.  The  requirement 
that  criteria  would  be  administered  uni- 
formly—the absence  of  which  has  been 
primarily  a  national  and  not  a  local 
failure — Is  a  major  step  forward  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service  recom- 
mended the  complete  abolition  of  post- 
graduate deferments  for  other  than  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  It  also  would  elimi- 
nate all  occupational  and  agricultural 
deferments.  Both  actions,  I  believe,  would 
be  too  restrictive. 

I  am  well  aware  that  students  pursu- 
ing t>ostgraduate  studies  have  per- 
formed, relatively,  far  less  military  serv- 
ice than  other  young  men.  I  in  no  way 
condone  the  use  of  a  graduate  education 
as  a  means  to  "beat"  the  draft.  I  feel 
that  at  some  time  all  eligible  men  should 
have  their  names  subjected  to  the  chance 
of  selection. 

But  deferments,  whether  they  b>e  aca- 
demic or  occupational,  have  traditionally 
been  provided  out  of  regard  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  not  in  view  of  the  in- 
dividual's interest.  The  setting  up  of  a 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Security  Council,  would  identify  those 
occupations,  professions,  and  areas  of 
postgraduate  study  that  are  critically 
required  in  the  national  interest,  seems 
much  more  reasonable  and  logical  than 
a  sweeping  abolition  of  all  such  defer- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  principal  objection 
to  this  bill  is  to  the  section  which  would 
change  the  law  as  it  affects  conscientious 
objectors.  Under  our  present  law,  those 
who  are  determined  by  their  selective 
service  boards  to  be  conscientious  objec- 
tors may  be  ordered,  in  lieu  of  Induction, 
to  perform  civilian  work  of  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  the  time  draftees  spend  in 
the  military  service. 

The  committee's  bill  would  signifi- 
cantly change  this.  It  would  require  that 
all  conscientious  objectors  actually  be 
inducted  into  military  serTlce  before  any 
could  be  "furloughed"  to  appropriate 
civilian  work.  Throughout  this  period 
they  would  be  subject  to  military  au- 
thority. 

The  members  of  the  historic  peace 
churches — such  as  the  Quakers,  Amish, 
Mennonites.  and  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren— because  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions, have  traditionally  refused  induc- 
tion and  military  authority,  although 
they  have  been  willing  to  perform  alter- 


native civilian  service.  This  proposed 
change  would  result  in  most.  If  not  all, 
of  these  sincerely  motivated  people  being 
made  subject  to  criminal  prosecution 
with  potential  5-year  sentences  and  $10,- 
000  fines  for  violation  of  the  draft  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should 
approve,  sanction  or  encourage  such 
action.  Offered  this  consequence,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  far  wiser  for  Congress 
to  retain  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  although  I  am  in  great  sympathy 
with  the  conunlttee's  desire  to  prevent 
the  use  of  conscientious  objector  status 
by  those  who  would  shirk  or  avoid  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens.  I  urge  the 
House  to  delete  this  section  of  an  other- 
wise generally  balanced  bill. 

Mr.  H^BESIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  great  concerns  to  the  public  is 
whether  or  not  the  selective  service  law 
^s  being  adequately  enforced.  A  wide- 
spread conviction  that  evasion  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law  were  not  prompt- 
ly and  properly  punished,  imdermines 
pubUc  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
draft  law  and  in  the  Government  Itself. 
Nothing  is  more  galling  to  the  parents 
of  a  son  who  compiles  with  the  law  and 
enters  service  when  he  is  reached  than 
the  endless  stream  of  pubUcity  about  in- 
dividuals who  by  one  means  or  another 
are  delaying  or  avoiding  meeting  their 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  national 
defense. 

Information  developed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  during  its  hearings, 
as  well  as  by  some  studies  of  selective 
service  operations,  indicate  that  there  Is 
considerable  basis  for  dlssatl^action 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  The 
committee  determined  that  no  inade- 
quacies of  the  statute  should  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  public  impression  that 
draft  evaders  are  treated  gently.  The 
committee  identified  several  areas  where 
it  appeared  necessary  to  modify  the  law 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  insofar  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned  and  insofar  as  its  in- 
fluence can  be  made  effective  there  shall 
be  an  evenhanded  application  of  the 
requirements  of  this  law  to  all  individ- 
uals. 

Those  areas  where  the  law  was 
amended  in  the  interests  of  better  en- 
forcement are: 

First.  Some  registrants,  having  failed 
or  ref  lised  to  comply  with  the  law,  are  in- 
dicted and  prosecuted  for  this  offense. 
However,  through  the  utilization  of  pro- 
cedures provided  In  law,  a  registrant 
with  means  to  employ  a  resourceful  at- 
torney can  prolong  such  litigation  in 
some  cases  until  he  attains  an  age  at 
which  the  prospect  of  service  is  highly 
unlikely.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
court  proceedings,  he  has  for  practical 
purposes,  evaded  service. 

To  meet  this  situation,  although  It 
may  be  an  Infrequent  one,  the  commit- 
tee has  proposed  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  which  would  continue 
the  liability  of  such  a  registrant  Irre- 
spective of  his  age.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  court  proceedings  and  whenever  they 
were  finally  terminated,  the  registrant 
would  still  be  liable  and  would  be  Im- 
mediately inducted,  when  available.  This 
means  In  the  case  of  a  conviction  and 
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B  prison  sentence  that  upon  his  release 
from  confinement  and  discharge  from 
any  parole  or  probation  such  a  registrant 
would  be  available  and  would  be  Imme- 
diately Inducted. 

Second.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony that  recently  the  courts  have  in- 
tervened in  some  cases  prior  to  the  time 
the  registrant  has  either  refused  to  re- 
port for  induction  and  is  under  prose- 
cution or  has  been  Inducted  and  seeks 
release  through  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Section  10  of  the  draft  law  clearly 
enunciates  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  decisions  of  local  boards,  appeal 
boards,  and  the  President  on  classifica- 
tion of  registrants  shall  be  final.  The  fi- 
nality provision  is  to  avoid  unfettered 
court  interruptions  with  selective  service 
processing  which  holds  the  posslbUlty  of 
effectively  preventing  the  Congress  from 
carrying  out  efBclently  and  effectively 
its  constitutional  duty  to  raise  and  sup- 
ix>rt  armies.  This  finality  principle  is 
well  e^bUshed  in  Supreme  Court  cases 
which  nave  stated  the  law  to  be  that 
the  courts  should  not  take  Jurisdiction 
until  selective  service  processing  has 
been  been  completed  and  the  registrant 
has  either  been  Inducted  or  faces  prose- 
cution for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
TbiB  is  the  only  proper  point  In  selective 
processing  at  which  the  courts  should 
enter  the  case.  Established  law  further 
provides  that  the  validity  of  the  classi- 
fication assigned  to  the  registrant  by  the 
local  board,  the  appeal  board,  or  the 
President,  shall  be  an  issue  only  If  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  classification 
In  the  reentrant's  file  when  the  classi- 
fication'was  assigned. 

To  emphasize  this  established  law  on 
finality  for  the  edification  of  some  of  the 
lower  courts,  the  committee  bill  amends 
section  10  of  the  act  simply  to  restate 
the  established  law  as  outilned  above. 

Third.  The  present  law  in  section  12 
provides  that  precedence  shall  be  given 
to  cases  in  the  courts  arising  under  this 
title  and  that  they  shall  be  advanced  on 
the  docket  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  of  Justice 
indicating  that  no  use  had  been  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  this  authority. 

To  insure  prompt  court  proceedings  in 
cases  arising  under  this  law,  the  com- 
mittee bill  amends  that  provision  to  di- 
rect that  precedence  shall  be  given  by 
the  courts  to  such  cases  and  eliminates 
the  reqiiirement  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  request  that  they  be  advanced 
on  the  docket. 

Fourth.  The  committee  also  received 
considerable  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  UJ9.  attorneys  and  the  Justice 
Department  declined  to  prosecute  cases 
of  alleged  violation  of  the  act  on 
grounds,  to  the  committee,  appeared  to 
be  outside  the  authority  or  the  compe- 
tence of  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  Justice 
Department.  For  example,  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  nj3.  attorney  has  given  as  a 
reason  for  not  prosecuting,  the  fact  that 
he  disagreed  with  the  classification  given 
by  the  local  or  appeal  board.  In  such  a 
case,  not  cmly  Is  the  XJB.  attorney  taking 
to  himself  the  resolution  of  an  Issue 
which  Is  reserved  for  the  courts,  but  Is 
modifying  the  law  on  the  po^nt  as  stated 


by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  that  Is,  that  the 
courts  will  not  question  a  classification 
if  there  Is  any  basis  In  fact  in  the  file  to 
sxipport  the  classification  when  it  was 
assigned. 

In  other  cases,  UJS.  attorneys  have  de- 
clined to  prosecute  for  such  reasons  as 
a  change  in  the  registrant's  status  since 
his  offense;  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
prosecuted  for  a  previous  violation  of 
the  draft  law,  either  the  same  or  differ- 
ent violation;  the  fact  that  the  registrant 
has  a  criminal  record  which  would  make 
him  unacceptable  to  the  military  serv- 
ice; the  fact  that  there  was  no  showing 
Of  actual  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  for  similar  reasons,  none 
of  which  in  the  committee's  opinion,  are 
valid  reasons  for  a  determination  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  not  to  prosecute.  In  the 
committee's  view,  the  U.S.  attorney 
should  decline  to  prosecute  only  where 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  make  out 
a  prima  facie  case  of  the  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  committee  was  also  Informed  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  generally 
declined  to  seek  piDsecutlon  of  cases 
where  there  was  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  those  provisions  of  section  12  which 
make  it  an  offense  to  counsel,  aid,  or 
abet,  any  person  to  evade  registration  or 
service  under  the  dr^t  law.  The  impres- 
sion the  committee  gained  was  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  practically 
predetermined  in  every  such  instance 
that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution precluded  even  presentation  of 
such  a  case  to  a  grand  jury. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  this  reluctance 
to  present  to  the  courts  issues  which  the 
courts  and  not  the  UJS.  attorneys  should 
decide,  the  committee  bill  proposes  an 
amendment  to  section  12  which  would 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed 
with  a  prosecution  or  an  appeal  of  a 
case  arising  imder  this  title  upon  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines not  to  honor  such  a  request  that 
he  shall  report  In  writini?,  to  the  Con- 
gress his  reasons  for  not  honoring  the 
request. 

These  four  changes  in  the  law  should 
have  a  salutory  effect  upon  enforcement 
of  the  act  and  compliance  with  those 
provisions. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PiKEl.  a  member  of  the  committee,  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  In  voting  for  this  bill  in  the 
committee — which  I  did — I  did  so  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  a  fine  bill  and  the 
finest  that  we  could  bring  out  of  the 
committee.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  did  vote  for  it, 
but  I  voted  for  It  on  the  grounds  that 
I  thought  its  necessity  outwelghted  its 
inequity.  I  would  ask  the  Members  to 
look  at  the  additional  views  which  are 
filed  on  pages  48  and  49  of  the  report. 

I  have  heard  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  the  cry  "Vote!  Vote!" 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  dull  statistics 
in  answer  to  that  cry.  In  January,  we 
lost  520  American  dead;  In  February. 
662;  in  March,  944;  in  the  first  days  of 
this  month,  772;  and  it  appear^  likely 


that  this  month  we  will  lose  more  than 
1,000  American  lives.  In  woimded,  there 
have  been  5,161  in  the  first  20  days. 
So  I  believe  it  is  wholly  justified  that  we 
take  some  sober  time  to  talk  about  the 
equity  of  what  we  are  doing  here.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  for 
his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  question  we  are  concerned  with — 
and  nobody  is  concerned  more  than  any- 
body else — is  that  of  fairness.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  fair.  We  have  talked  an  aw- 
ful lot  about  how  to  achieve  this  fair- 
ness. We  have  talked  about  whether  a 
lottery  Is  the  fair  way,  or  whether  the 
present  system  Is  a  fair  way.  We  have 
talked  about  changing  the  system  of 
picking  the  people. 

But  essentially  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  is  how  the  names  are 
picked  out  of  the  hat,  and  what  we  have 
not  talked  about  is  how  many  names  are 
left  out  of  the  hat  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  student  defer- 
ments in  time  of  peace  but  this  Is  not  a 
time  of  peace.  The  majority  say — and  I 
will  quote  now  from  page  23  of  the  re- 
port— as  follows: 

The  clear  Inference  being  that  all  young 
men  do  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
make  an  election  as  to  whether  they  should 
go  on  to  college  or  serve  their  coiuitry  in  a 
military  uniform. 

I  do  not  want  there  to  be  any  question 
about  it.  I  am  not  making  an  inference. 
I  am  stating  that  not  all  men  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  go  to  college.  I  do 
not  want  there  to  be  any  inference  about 
It. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  statistics  on  this. 
Of  those  who  were  in  the  top  10  percent 
of  their  class,  five  times  as  many  people 
who  had  incomes  under  $3,000  did  not 
go  to  college  as  those  who  had  Income 
over  $3,000. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  statistics  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  likely  that  a  rich  man 
will  go  to  college  than  that  a  poor  man 
will  go  to  college.  I  do  not  beUeve  any- 
body in  this  room  really  in  his  heart  de- 
nies this  or  doubts  this.  More  children  of 
rich  people  wind  up  in  college  than  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  wind  up  in  college. 

The  majority,  on  the  same  page,  quote 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
subject  of  scholarships  that  are  available, 
and,  quite  frankly,  it  Is  nice  to  have  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  being  quoted 
in  a  favorable  light  on  this  floor.  This  Is 
almost  a  unique  situation.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  student  deferment— 
and  that  is  what  we  are  concerned 
with — let  us  talk  about  what  the  Com- 
loner    said    about    student    defer- 


He  said  he  was  opposed  to  student  de- 
ferments. He  said  he  was  emphatically 
opposed  to  them  on  the  graduate  level 
and  he  was  personally  op>posed  to  them 
on  the  tmdergraduate  level. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill  is  locking  into  It  and  freezing 
into  it  some  inequities  which  have 
haunted  us  ever  since  the  draft  calls 
went  up.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  make 
the  inequities  harder  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
language  proposed  on  student  defer- 
ments. 
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I  will,  at  the  proper  time,  move  to 
strike  that  language  out. 

Several  Members  have  raised  a  ques- 
tion on  the  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board.  One  might  get  the  impres- 
sion, from  reading  the  report,  that  the 
only  student  deferments  we  will  continue 
to  have  will  be  deferments  for  under- 
graduates. Oh,  no,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Read  the  law.  Read  the  bill. 

The  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board  will  have  the  power  to  recommend 
student  deferments  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Here  we  are  once  again,  com- 
Vpounding  the  injustice  of  student  defer- 
''^  ments  piled  upon  student  deferments. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  man  who  was 
deferred  in  1962  as  a  student  might  well 
be  going  to  Vietnam  today. 

As  I  said,  in  time  of  peace  I  have  no 
objection  to  student  deferments.  But  in 
time  of  war  the  question  is  not  whether 
one  gets  his  education  now  or  gets  his 
education  later.  The  question  in  time  of 
war  is  not  whether  to  serve  now  or  to 
serve  later. 

At  the  present  rate  of  casualties  for 
the  first  20  days  of  the  month  of  May, 
what  we  are  talking  about,  spread  over 
the  next  4  years,  which  this  bill  would 
cover,  is  approximately  48,000  boys  who 
are  going  to  be  killed. 

We  are  talking  about  something  more 
than  when  to  serve  in  the  service. 

All  men  are  going  to  die.  Half  of  what 
we  talked  about  In  the  bill  before  this 
was  how  we  could  postpone  the  time. 
This  is  what  life  is  all  about.  When  do 
we  die? 

I  suggest  that  in  time  of  war  there  is 
no  justification  whasoever  for  saying  to 
a  group  of  our  citizens  which  is  wealthier 
than  the  rest  of  our  citizens,  "Others 
will  take  their  chances  on  dying  now, 
but  you  take  your  chances  on  dying  4 
years  from  now."  It  is  saying  that  those 
who  are  wealthier  shall  postpone  for  4 
years  the  risks  of  being  one  of  the  48,000 
dead  or  one  of  the  300,000-some  wounded. 

I  submit  that  in  time  of  war  we  have 
an  obligation  to  take  care  of  our  Nation's 
interest. 

Education  is  important  to  all  of  us,  but 
nothing  is  more  important  than  being 
just  to  all  our  people. 

As  to  this  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board,  some  were  concerned  yes- 
terday about  a  little  bit  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  education.  This  Board  is  going 
to  have  the  power  to  say,  "If  you  study 
this  subject  you  will  be  deferred.  You 
study  in  this  field  of  work,  and  you  do 
not  take  the  risk  of  being  one  of  the 
dead." 

That  Is  the  power  which  this  National 
Manpower  Resources  Board  Is  going  to 
have  over  determining  who  lives  and 
who  dies. 

This  Is  not  simply  Federal  control  over 
what  school  one  goes  to  or  with  whom 
one  sits  in  school.  This  Is  Federal  con- 
trol over  who  lives  and  who  dies. 

I  submit  to  you  in  time  of  war  we 
have  an  obligation  to  be  Just. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
eentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wants  to  be  accurate.  This  Board  has  not 


power  to  do  anything  save  and  except 
advise  the  President. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Gvbser]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  state  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  bill  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  sdeld? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  members  of 
this  committee  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  draft 
law. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  decided 
to  continue  the  policy  of  granting  defer- 
ments to  those  of  our  Nation's  young 
men  who  are  pursuing  their  education. 
Otherwise,  where  would  we  get  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow? 

I  am  afraid  that  many  young  men 
would  never  go  back  to  school  if  they 
were  taken  away  from  their  books  at  age 
19  or  20.  Therefore,  I  think  we  are  well 
advised  to  let  young  men  continue  their 
education  at  age  19.  while  still  remaining 
liable  to  the  draft — in  the  same  fashion 
as  19-year-olds — at  age  24  or  such 
younger  age  at  which  they  complete  4 
years  of  college. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  policy  will 
prove  workable,  and  will  not  facilitate 
de  facto  draft  evasion,  as  has  sometimes 
been  the  case  with  our  old  policy. 

I  also  hope  that  liberal  provision  will 
be  made  for  postgraduate-school  defer- 
ments where  these  are  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  these 
deferments  should  be  limited  to  medical, 
dental,  technical,  or  scientific  training. 
What  about  lawyers?  Who  would  make 
the  laws  if  there  were  no  lawyers?  Who 
would  defend  people  in  need  of  lawyers? 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  draft  system  is  that  by 
which  19-year-olds  will  be  Inducted 
ahead  of  25-year-olds,  Just  the  opposite 
of  the  present  system.  According  to  ex- 
pert testimony,  the  younger  men  make 
better  soldiers,  largely  because  they  are 
more  flexible  and  less  set  in  their  ways. 
It  Is  also  far  better  to  induct  young  men 
at  19  than  to  leave  them  up  in  the  air 
regarding  their  military  obligation  imtll 
age  23  or  24.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  draw  up  his  Executive  order  to  begin 
drafting  19-year-olds  first  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  relax  some  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  services  reject  young 
men  with  minor  criminal  or  juvenile  of- 
fense records.  Often,  these  offenses  are 
minor,  but  they  serve  to  keep  the  young 
men  in  question  out  of  the  Army.  I  fall 
to  see  why  our  Nation's  punks  and  hoods 


should  be  excluded  from  service.  I  do  not 
necessarily  advocate  mingling  them  with 
our  regular  military  units,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  draft  offers  a  chance 
to  take  our  Nation's  punk  population 
off  the  street  for  2  years,  I  think  we 
ought  to  use  it.  Frankly,  it  would  be  a 
lot  cheaper  than  the  J(^  Corps — and  a 
lot  more  effective. 

I  can  Just  see  some  of  our  Nation's 
young  punks  shaping  up  fast  when  con- 
fronted with  a  drill  sergeant  and  not  one 
of  Sargent  Shrlver's  bleeding-heart  so- 
cial workers.  I  think  it  Is  a  sorry  state 
of  affairs  when  the  average  young  Amer- 
ican is  jerked  out  of  his  home  life  and 
career  to  fight  in  the  malarial  swamps 
of  Vietnam  so  that  the  punk  population 
can  live  a  life  of  ease  in  the  Job  Corps 
at  a  per  capita  expense  of  $30,000  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  is  no  belt 
tightening  in  my  book.  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  use  the  draft  to  take  the 
punks  off  the  street. 

In  siuiunation,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  urge  its  passage,  but  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  implement  it  in  the  manner  I 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  who 
shall  serve  when  not  all  must  serve  and 
has  concluded  that  the  best  solution  is 
an  extension  of  selective  service. 

Because  we  are  now  fighting  a  war  In 
Vietnam,  I  suppose  there  Is  no  other 
immediate  or  short-term  alternative. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not 
allow  the  fact  of  the  Vietnam  war  to 
confine  our  consideration  of  military 
manpower  practices  to  the  short-run 
needs  created  by  that  war,  but  rather, 
we  should  work  toward  a  long-run  solu- 
tion. 

Selective  service  is  not  such  a  solution. 
During  an  all-out  war  such  as  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n,  the  draft  was 
not  only  essentlsJ,  but  workable.  It  was 
workable  because  almost  all  young  men 
had  to  go. 

At  the  other  extreme,  In  peacetime, 
with  no  conflicts  anticipated,  a  volun- 
tary armed  service  composed  of  volim- 
teers  at  low  rates  of  pay  was  workable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  neither 
all-out  war  nor  all-out  peace  and  neither 
the  draft  nor  a  low-pay  voluntary  armed 
service  seems  to  be  the  ideal  solution. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  give  consideration  to: 

First.  Designating  a  system  of  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  which 
places  maximum  reliance  on  volunteers; 
and 

Second.  Raising  base  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  for  servicemen  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  financial  inequity  of  both  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  military  service. 

Selective  service  causes  a  huge,  waste- 
ful turnover  of  persoimel  and  interrupts 
tens  of  thousands  of  careers.  A  cimsber- 
some  and  inefficient  training  apparatus 
must  be  maintained  to  train  the  380,000 
persons  now  drafted  each  year. 

Undoubtedly,  the  draft  carmot  be 
abolished  immediately.  For  one  thing,  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  secure  suflacient  A  "system  of  variable  enlistment  bo-  to  be  highly  preferred  over  a  system. 

volunteers  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen-  nuses  or  pay  differentials  across  serv-  however  fair,  which  exposes  a  minority 

cles    like    1965's    massive    buildup    for  ices"  could  be  established  to  balance  vol-  of  our  young  people,  on  an  Involuntary 

Vietnam.  For  another,  it  will  take  sev-  unteers  between  the  services  that  nor-  basis,  to  a  danger  which  the  majority  of 

eral  years  of  experimentation  with  vary-  mally  have  a  surfeit  of  volunteers — the  his  peers  escape. 

Ing  levels  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  to  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines —  milttakt 

determine  what  combination  of  induce-  with  the  Army,  which  has  a  chronic  def-  ™^            ^  aUowances  of  members  nf 

ments  will  best  attract  and  hold  the  icit  of  volunteers,  Professor  Oi  says.  thi  « r^tn  «™fJl^  „f  tho  tt,,?*^^ 

needed  volmiteers.  Additional  savings  would  result  from  '^l  l^ri^S^cormn^S^L^^ 

Within    the    existing    framework    of  having  fewer  men  In  a  training  status  of  tmr^?  nf  th^  nnuri  Rtn^ilTX^ 

military  service,  volunteers  could  be  en-  and  by  continuing  to  substitute  civiharis  °J.ay  Ind  alLw^ceT  of  th?  uLf om^ 

couraged  by  increasing  salary  levels  for  for  miUtary  personnel  in  clerical  and  services  " 

volunteers  above  those  for  draftees  and  other  nonmilitary  jobs.  Professor  Oi  con-        __  „  ,' ,,^„,i„„  i„f„..^„*4„ «„  « 

vastly  upgrading  on-base  Uving  condi-  eludes  by  saying  that:  rnw  r  ZrvLr/3M«,  Rn^r^^ 

tin.nr 0,^/4  ..x^.,»«T<»^»i  ».^.>»^,,.T<.4ac  ^      .1     o  CoI.  J.  R.  Burkhart  and  Maj.  Robert  Ser- 

^rfhi^nrf^Sl,  fh^  nS  rt^..ri.  "  ?%?*^  °'  """"J.^^  service  can  be  put  ^a  of  the  Compensation  Administration 

Furthermore,  within  the  next  decade,  on  a  footing  comparable  to  pay  in  the  clvtl-  rMrpctoratp     Mllltarv    Pprsonnpl    PnlW 

the   pool   of   potential    volunteers   will  lan  sector,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  attract  icf,f5,_    ,1'  ,^i"i^„*^^^^^^            ™y 

greatly  increase.  Last  year  1.79  milUon  one  man  m  flv^and  that  is  all  we  need  to  ^™'/"   nff.^  f^    iul„  Jl^! 

American  men  turned  18;  by  1974,  more  ^^  »  force  of  2.65  million  men.  Secretaij  of  Defense  for  Manpower. 

than  2.1  million  youths  will  turn  18.  it  is  more  than  obvious  that  military  .^0^^  th^moShlv  ^fam^Z't  on 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  if  the  pay  levels  are  far  below  those  for  com-  tS???r  S  A^fv  ^Dtain^^^^or1r^orP 

draft  were  dropped  immediately,  the  an-  parable  jobs  in  civUian  life^ven  for  y^Js  0?  servi^  wS  r^ve  if  he  were 

nual  input  of  military  manpower  would  comparable  jobs  in  other  branches  of  the  Z^^°l  to  vietn^  oh^Sv  hi  i^  nS 

almost  immediately  decrease  by  50  or  us  Government  ^,  ^^*    v,       ^^;      n    ^Ik  IJf     v°! 

An  norront    «inri   the  nnwArfiii  resPTOPB  ^'  r,,  *^""'."^" ,  .                       .,    .  allowcd  to  have  hls  family  with  him,  but 

wo„M  ^ndP^lnSL^  A  ^°  Illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  an  ^^  gj^^jj  ^^^^  ^e  is  married  and  has 

would  soon  deteriorate.  Army  captain  and  a  State  Department  f  ^„  ohiidrpn 

If  steps  were  taken  to  implement  steps  PSO-8,  both  with  6  years  of  experience  ^"""ic". 

toward  a  volunteer  force  while  the  draft  and    regular    within-grade    promotions  ^"®  P*y  ^^°^  officers  assigned  to 

still  operates,  this  would  not  be  the  case,  both  married  and  the  father  of  two  chil-  ^°^"^®  are  zones,  up  to  »500  a 

Draft  quotas  could  be  adjusted  to  reflect  dren,  are  assigned  to  Saigon.  They  must  "come  becomes  te^-frel)             .•en  10 

ttie  growing  number  of  volunteers,  and,  both  leave  their  families  behind,   and  HostiHre  pay  (flat  rate  f^^^^^ 

if  peace  is  restored,  could  be  dropped  to  there  is  no  Government-owned  housing  soldier,  sailor  and  fly-boy  in  a 

near  zero.  available  for  them  aJsroad.  hostile  are  zone;  not  taxable  for 

Estimates  on  the  additional  costs  of  They  start  out  on  their  trip  having  enlisted  men  or  warrant  officers. 

an  ftU-volunteer  military  establishment  roughly  the   same  monthly  base  i>ay:  taxable   for   officers   subject  to 

range  f rom  $4  blUion  to  $20  bilUon  a  year.  $6ll. 10  for  the  captain,  and  $626.34  for        proviso  above) 65.00 

The  Pentagon  says  these  costs  would  be  the  FSO-8.  But  when  they  arrive,  the  ^^^!!lV^°J^^^ll°T^^llu^^^^^^^Jfn 

"r>i-r>ViiKU<ira "  -rnnr^  «.                        i-         ,    jT  •                   i  both  Officers  and  enlisted  men  in 

proniDiuve.  FSO-8  s  earnings  skyrocket  in  compari-  ^^    ^^^  ^wav  from  their  fami- 

^.?I?L  "    °°^  .  *'*^**    *^^    Government  son  to  the  captain's.  The  FSO  gets  "hard-  ues:  ^xable  for  officers  and  en- 

$18,000  a  year  to  keep  a  soldier  in  uni-  ship  differential"  amounting  to  25  per-  listed    men    m    nonhostile    flre 

form,  a  figure  derived  mainly  from  the  cent  of  his  monthly  pay,  an  extra  $156.57,  zones;   not  taxable  for  enlisted 

overhead  inherent  in  a  high  personnel  while  the  captain,  like  every  other  mem-  roen  and  warrant  officers  in  hos- 

tumover — only  7  percent  of  draftees  re-  ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  General        title  flre  zones) =30.oo 

enlist— and  extensive  training  facilities.  Westmoreland  to  the  newest  E^l.  gets  *=^V"j5"^„^"X?,''r^,tinrL•^l?H« 

This  figure  could  very  well  be  reduced  $65  a  month  in  "hostile  fire  pay."  acco/din/  to  ^k    n^berof 

in  spite  of  the  increased  salaries  and  Both  men  go  looking  for  quarters  in  chi^dSn^^)                                  130  os 

fringe  benefits  that  wUl  be  needed   to  the  private  market.  The  FSO  has  a  quar-  subsistence  allowance  (not  taxable 

attract  skilled  volunteers.  The  specialized  ters  allowance  of  $266.67  a  month  to  under  any  circumstancea;  varies 

and    inefiBcient    training    facilities    now  work  with,  the  captain  las  less  than  half  according   to   rank,    number   of 

necessary  could  be  greatly  reduced,  be-  that   much,  $130.06.   However,   he  can        children,  etc.) 47.88 

cause  a  high  proportion  of  volunteers  niake  up  a  little  bit  of  the  gap  by  using  „    ^. ,    _,  ,                         ,.„.  „ 

would  already  have  the  required  skills  his  $47.88  a  month  subsistence  allowance.                 Monthly  total... 884.  ua 

and  the  current  turnover  in  high-skill  The  FSO  does  not  get  any  cost-of-living  'Section  112,  internal  Revenue  Code  of 

positions  would  be  greatly  decreased.  differential  in  Saigon,  because  it  is  cheap-  1954. 

A  study  by  Prof.  Walter  Y.  Oi  of  Wash-  er  than  in  the  United  States.  '  separate  allowance  can  be  larger  if  two 

ington  University  estimates  that  a  volun-  Because  both  men  must  maintain  fam-     ^°™f  ^^^  ^^  maintained.     

teer  level  of  334.000  men  a  year  would  be  lUes  back  in  the  States,  they  have  separa-  .o^fo^^^    *°^^    ^"^^^^    ^''°™''    ^ 

sufficient  to  maintain  a  voluntary  active  tions  allowances.  But  the  FSO,  for  his 

duty  miUtary  force  of  2.65  million,  pro-  wife  and  two  children,  gets  $275  a  month,  There  is  no  education  allowance  for 

vlded  that  pay  and  fringe  benefits  were  the  captain,  with  the  same  number  of  the  dependents  of  military   personnel, 

increased  as  follows:  dependents,  a  mere  $30  a  month.  primarily  because  most  bases  and  posts 

Monthly  pay  rates  for  first-term  re-  n  you  add  it  all  up.  the  FSO,  whose  have  their  own  schools.  However,  there 

emits  would  have  to  be  raised  by  a  whop-  base  pay  is  just  $15  a  month  higher  than  are  cases  in  which  there  are  no  schools 

ping  167  percent.  Professor  Oi  estimates,  the  captain's,  makes  a  cool  $1,324.58  a  suitable  for  the  soldiers'  children  to  at- 

to  lift  the  base  pay  of  a  private  from  month  in  Saigon,  nearly  double  his  base  tend,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of  these 

$1,200  to  $3,200  a  year,  his  overall  earn-  pay,  while  the  captain  gets  a  total  of  cases,  there  is  a  bill  (H.R.  2082)  sched- 

ings  from  $1,900  to  $3,900  a  year.  $884.03  a  month  to  maintain  himself  un-  uled  for  hearings  before  the  Armed  Serv- 

To  prevent  those   enlisted  men  and  der  nearly  identical  circumstances.  ices  Committee  soon,  which  would  grant 

noncommissioned  officers  who  have  been  it  is  obvious  that  if  an  Army  captain,  privileges  similar  to  those  now  granted  to 

serving  for  4  or  5  years  from  getting  less  like  our  FSO-8,  could  be  sure  of  earn-  civilians  to  soldiers, 

than  new  recruits  under  the  new  pay  ing  $15,895  volunteering  for  service  in  Because  the  "hostile  flre  pay"  is  a  flat 

scale,  rates  for  career  soldiers  and  non-  Vietnam,  he  probably  would  do  so.  Under  rate  differential,  every  effort  is  made  to 

coms  would  be   raised   by    17   percent,  present  pay  scales,  he  will  earn  a  maxl-  make  sure  that  those  who  bear  the  brunt 

Rates  for  commissioned  officers  would  mum  of  $10,608,  a  far  smaller  Induce-  of  the  fighting  get  every  possible  pay 

climb  by  21  percent.  ment  than  that  offered  to  any  civilian  break.  For  exiunple,  the  entire  Income  of 

Professor  Oi  estimates  that  these  pay  employee  for  service  in  Saigon.  any  enlisted  man  or  warrant  officer  as- 

increases  would  result  in  a  $4  billion  in-  By  a  judicious  combination  of  increases  signed  to  a  hostile  fire  zone  is  exempt 

crease  in  annual  military  expenditures,  in  base  pay  and  combat  pay  I  believe  that  from  taxation  for  as  long  as  he  is  in 

This  estimate  does  not  take  into  accoimt  we  can  reduce,  and  maybe  someday  elim-  that  zone.  Officers,  however,  may  treat 

several  potential  savings.  inate,  our  reliance  on  the  draft.  This  is  only  $500  a  month  of  their  taxable  in- 
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come  as  tax  free  when  assigned  to  hos- 
tile flre  zones.  A'so.  enlioted  men  get  from 
$8  to  $22.50  monthly  in  "foreign"  or 
"sea  "  pay.  Officers  get  nothing. 

"Hostile  fire  pay"  replaces  the  old 
"combat  pay"  which  was  originally  in- 
tended only  for  the  "foxhole  soldiers," 
the  men  who  actually  were  shot  at.  Com- 
bat pay  proved  administratively  unwork- 
able, because  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
began  to  claim  they  deserve  it.  too.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  difficult  to  determine 
who  actually  was  being  fired  at  all  the 
time. 

Finally,  hostile  flre  pay  was  created  for 
anyone  serving  in  a  zone  where  hostile 
flre  could  be  expected.  In  Vietnam,  for 
example,  the  desk  jockey  in  Saigon's 
safest  building  gets  the  same  as  the  dog- 
face on  a  long-range  patrol  in  the  DMZ. 
Also,  sailors  on  ships  in  the  waters  off 
Vietnam  and  Air  Force  pilots  in  South 
Vietnam  or  who  fly  from  Thailand  on 
missions  over  North  or  South  Vietnam 
get  hosti'e  fire  pay. 

Prom  1963  to  1966.  hostile  fire  pay  was 
$55  monthly.  There  are  no  current  bills 
aimed  at  raising  the  combat  pay  prem- 
ium, mainly  because  of  the  cost  impli- 
cations. 

CIVILIAN 

The  Overseas  Differentials  and  Al- 
lowances Act — Public  Law  86-707,  5 
U.S.C. — governs  the  differentials  and  al- 
lowances for  all  U.S.  Government  civil- 
ian employees  assigned  to  foreign  posts. 

According  to  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lethco, 
director  of  the  allowances  program  in 
the  office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  and  to  one 
of  his  regulations  assistants,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  monthly  compensation  that  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  grade  8.  who  had 
received  five  within-grade  promotions  in 
his  6  years  of  service,  would  receive  dur- 
ing his  assignment  in  Saigon.  The  in- 
formation assumes  that  he  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children  and  has 
been  forbidden  to  bring  them  with  him 
because  of  the  dangers  of  Saigon  life 
today.  It  assumes  further  that  he  cannot 
get  living  quarters  in  Government- 
owned  buildings  and  must  find  quarters 
in  the  private  market. 

Base  pay    (taxable) (626.34 

Hard.'ship  differential  (26  percent 
of  base)    (also  taxable) 156.57 

Quarters  allowance  (not  tax- 
able)             266.67 

Separation  allowance  (not  tax- 
able)  276.00 

Subsistence  allowance  (this  cov- 
ers cost  of  living  differentials 
In  posts  more  expensive  than 
United  States:  however.  Balgon 
Is   cheaper) 


Monthly    total. <  1.324.  68 

>  Of  tbla  total,  only  |7B2.ei  Is  taxable  in- 
come. On  a  yearly  basis,  the  monthly  total 
amounts  to  earnings  of  $16,896.  of  which 
only  99,395  Is  taxable.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  this  same  FSO-8  would  earn  a 
grand  total  of  only  $7,516  a  year  If  he  were 
posted  In  Washington.  This  la  comparable 
to  a  08-7. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  al- 
lowance system  for  civlllem  employees 
overseas  is  the  so-called  education  allow- 
ance. If  our  FSO  were  to  send  his  two 
children  to  an  "adequate"  school  in  the 


Saigon  area — there  are  none,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department — he  would 
receive  $350  per  child  per  school  year 
through  the  first  eight  grades.  $500  per 
cliild  per  school  year  for  the  ninth 
through  12th  grades.  If  our  FSO  had  his 
family  with  him  in  Saigon,  but  had  to 


send  his  children  away  to  school,  he 
would  receive  a  flat  $2,000  per  child  per 
school  year  to  help  him  out  with  the  ex- 
pense. If  he  had  his  family  with  him,  he 
would  also  get  a  whopping  $4,200  euinual 
quarters  allowance,  but  no  separation 
allowance. 


Type  of  compensation  by 
monthly  rale  tor  assign- 
ment to  Saigon,  South 
Vietnam 


Base  pay. 


U.S.  Army 

captain     | 

withe 

years  In 

the  rank 


Notes 


$626. 34      Taxable. 


Uardship  differeniial  or 
hostile  fire  pay. 

Quarters  allowance  (with- 
out dependents). 
Sepannion  allowance 


1S6. 57 


25  percent  of  base  pay.  also 
taxable. 


aw.  67     Not  taxable. 


Subsistence  allowance  (or 
cost-of-living  difTerential). 


275. 00     Not  taxable:  varies  by  rank, 
I      number  of  dependents  at 
home. 


Bassed  on  relative  cost  of 
living:  Saipon  is  cheaper 
than  the  rnited  States. 


Total  monthly 1,324.58      ($782.91  taxable). 


$611.10     Taxable  (but  up  to  $.VXI 
<      deductible  in  hostile 
fire  zones). 
65. 00     Flat  rale  for  all  servicemen, 
regardless  of  rank;  taxable 
for  officers. 
130.05     Not  taxable. 

30. 00     Flat  rate  for  all  servicemen, 
regardless  of  rank;  taxable 
for  officers  in  hostile  lire 
zones. 

47.88     Not  taxable,  varies  accord- 
ing to  rank,  number  of 
depeadenis. 

884.03     ($206.10  taxable). 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
question  has  received  more  widespread 
public  debate  than  the  question  of  stu- 
dent deferments,  which  was  just  dis- 
cussed by  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  firom 
New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

There  is  virtually  general  agreement 
that  graduate  student  deferments  should 
be  terminated  except  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  critical  skills. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question 
of  undergraduate  student  deferments. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Clark  panel,  and  a  minority 
of  the  President's  Commission  support 
continuation  of  undergraduate  defer- 
ments. The  President  himself  delayed  a 
decision  on  the  matter  pending  further 
congressional  debate. 

Four  members  of  the  committee  found, 
in  good  conscience,  that  they  could  not 
support  continued  student  deferments. 
Of  course,  we  respect  their  decision  of 
conscience  in  this  area. 

But  it  is  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say  that  because  some,  unfortunately, 
must  die  and  others  do  not,  that  this  is 
the  fault  of  a  selective  service  system. 
This  is  a  selective  service  system.  Some 
Eire  selected  and  some  are  not.  That  Is 
Just  the  way  the  ball  bounces. 

These  members  feel  that  student 
names  are,  to  use  their  phrase,  "left  out 
of  the  hat  in  the  first  place,"  when  the 
names  are  pulled  for  those  who  must  go 
into  service.  We  are,  they  say,  in  time  of 
war  saying  to  certain  young  men,  "you 
do  not  have  to  go  to  war." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  names  of  those  who 
go  to  college  are  not  being  left  entirely 
out  of  the  hat.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
time  at  which  their  names  will  be  in  the 
hat.  But  they  will  be  there.  At  some  point 
in  time,  they  will  face  a  liability  to  serv- 
ice to  the  same  degree  as  other  19-year- 
olds. 

We  are  not  saying  to  these  young  men 
"you  do  not  have  to  go."  What  we  are 
saying  to  them  is  "we  are  delajdng  your 
time  to  go  so  that  you  can  gain  an  edu- 


cation that  will  make  you  of  greater 
value  to  your  country  when  you  do  go." 

It  should  be  recognized  that  those  who 
are  deferred  to  go  to  college,  and  those 
who  eventually  serve  as  ofiBcers,  are  serv- 
ing a  longer  period  than  those  who  are 
drafted  now.  As  officers,  they  will  render 
4  years  of  active  duty  as  opposed  to  2  for 
a  draftee.  The  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  opposed  the  student  defer- 
ments implied  that  the  committee  was 
minimizing  the  criticism  of  the  draft  by 
maximizing  privileges  from  it.  In  all 
honesty.  I  do  not  think  that  remark  is 
justified.  The  committee  was  thinking 
not  of  the  equity  of  individual  students 
and  certainly  not  of  silencing  any  stu- 
dent criticism,  but  merely  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation. 

The  students  who  have  been  most 
critical  of  the  draft  and  of  our  national 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  are  certainly 
not  going  to  be  any  less  critical  of  it  be- 
cause we  provide  students  deferments.  In 
this  bill  we  are  closing  the  loophole  to 
escape  the  draft  which  existed  In  the 
past  through  the  pyramiding  of  defer- 
ments. 

The  four  who  opposed  student  defer- 
ments accused  the  majority  of  falling 
victim  to  an  easy  cliche  in  saying  that 
education  is  essential  to  our  national 
interest.  But  I  am  afraid  they  fell  victim 
to  their  own  rhetoric  when  they  say  that 
education  is  just  as  valuable  after  mili- 
tary service  as  before.  The  fact  is  that 
many  young  men  find  it  difficult  to  go 
back  and  pursue  their  education  after 
service.  Many  of  them  take  on  added 
family  responsibilities  while  in  service. 
And  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Nation 
does  need  a  steady  input  of  coUege- 
trained  men  into  the  Armed  Forces,  an 
input  that  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  achieve  without  student  deferments. 
At  the  heart  of  the  concern  of  student 
deferments  is  the  feeling  that  the  war 
might  be  over  in  4  years,  and  students 
who  have  been  deferred  from  combat 
while  other  men  would  supposedly  have 
done  their  fighting  for  them. 

Our  four  colleagues  say  that  in  the 
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next  4  years  the  war  might  escalate  to 
where  everyone  Is  involved  or  it  might 
be  over,  and  the  question  of  who  should 
be  called  when  would  be  academic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  certain- 
ly, we  all  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be 
over,  but  we  cannot  predict  the  future. 
We  cannot  say  whether  that  engage- 
ment or  other  situations  might  require 
draft  calls  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
have  them  today  or  to  a  slightly  in- 
creased level.  A  student  deferred  in  1964 
when  we  were  initially  engaged  In  Viet- 
nam might  find  in  1968  that  he  is  facing 
a  much  greater  risk  diuing  his  time  of 
military  service  than  he  would  have  in 
1964.  Who  of  us  can  say  what  conditions 
will  prevail  in  1971?  Even  without  stu- 
dent deferments,  not  all  men  would  be 
caUed,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
do  go  to  war  is  always  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  wear  the  uniform.  Absolute 
equity  is  a  noble  ideal,  but  it  is  unat- 
tainable. 

In  the  name  of  an  ideal  of  equity 
which  is  really  unattainable,  should  we 
end  student  deferments  which  are  truly 
in  the  national  interest? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I 
do  not  believe  this  House  thinks  so. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  StatfordI. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967 — as  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices together  with  any  amendments 
enacted  through  the  wisdom  of  this 
body.  But  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  support  of  this  legislation 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a 
rejection  on  my  part  of  the  goal  of  an 
all-volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

Conscription  for  military  service  is  in- 
herently at  odds  with  the  basic  precepts 
of  democratic  government.  The  goal  of 
the  Congress,  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  of  the  administration  should  be  con- 
tinually to  strive  for  maximum  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces  smd 
minimum  reliance  upon  the  compulsion 
of  the  draft. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  not  seen  fit  in  my  opinion  to 
supply  the  Congress  with  adequately  de- 
tailed information  upon  which  it  can 
make  a  final  judgment  on  the  feasibility 
of  an  all-volunteer  service.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Selective  Service 
had  precious  little  to  say  on  this  subject. 
What  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
had  to  say  has  been  liighly  selective  and 
has  failed  to  convince  me  that  an  all- 
volunteer  service  could  not  evolve  if  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  were  to 
adopt  the  appropriate  reforms. 

In  particiUar,  I  seriously  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  Defense  Department  cost 
estimates  for  an  all-volunteer  service 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  pro- 
hibitive nature  of  those  estimates  has 
unfortimately  stunted  a  productive  de- 
bate on  the  merits  and  feasibility  of  an 
all-volunteer  Armed  Forces. 


On  the  other  hand,  even  if  an  all- 
volunteer  army  could  evolve,  and  even 
if  it  were  possible  today,  I  would  still 
support  legislation  to  pro\'lde  a  Selective 
Service  System,  which  could  continue  to 
register  all  young  men — and  could  be  an 
emergency  source  of  manpower  for  the 
Armed  Forces  under  crisis  conditions. 

Therefore,  support  for  the  draft  law 
now  before  the  Home  should  in  no  way 
be  interpreted  in  my  opinion  as  opposi- 
tion to  the  evolution  of  an  all-volunteer 
army.  On  the  contrary,  each  Member 
who  votes  to  continue  any  program  of 
military  conscription  obligates  himself, 
in  my  judgment,  to  a  most  searcliing  re- 
view of  all  potential  reforms  in  the  mili- 
tary services  which  might  raise  voluntary 
enlistment  to  the  highest  level  possible 
and  reduce  draft  caQs  to  the  lowest  level 
possible. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  my  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the 
urgency  connected  with  this  action  to 
extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  and,  I 
am  also  aware  of  tJie  great  amount  of 
careful  study  and  planning  that  went 
into  this  bill  we  are  considering  today. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the 
questions  regarding  selective  service 
have  been  answered  satisfactorily,  nor 
have  all  the  controversies  been  resolved. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  would  be 
meeting  its  responsibilities  if  we  simply 
pass  this  legislation  suid  then  forget 
about  it  for  another  4  years.  Therefore. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  those 
Members  who  would  limit  extension  of 
this  draft  law  for  2  years  so  that  we 
might  continue  congressional  attention 
to  the  equity  of  this  legislation  and  the 
administration  of  It. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  view  that  conscription  into 
the  military  should  be  used  as  a  tool  of 
necessity,  not  a  crutch  of  convenience, 
and  every  step  should  be  taken  to  en- 
courage voluntary  enlistments. 

Finally,  while  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  extension  of  the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  I  may  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  designed  to  estab- 
lish an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

This  spring,  I  wrote  to  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  every  draft  board  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  These  are  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  people  who  con- 
tribute freely  of  their  time  to  what  is,  at 
best,  a  thankless  tack.  I  asked  them  for 
their  opinions  of  the  various  proposals 
that  had  been  made  to  overhaul  the 
Selective  Service.  Nearly  all  of  them,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  responded  to  my  let- 
ter and  these  people  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  feeling  that  the  local  draft 
boards  must  be  maintained.  They  point 
out,  and  I  certainly  agree,  that  only  at 
the  local  level  can  the  real  merits  of  de- 
ferments and  classifications  be  deter- 
mined fairly  and  responsibly.  Very  often 
local  draft  board  members  are  able  to 
draw  upon  their  own  knowledge  of  the 


problems  military  service  may  present  to 
individuals  in  their  own  area,  thereby 
insuring  equitable  treatment  to  all.  I  was 
proud  to  pass  on  their  individual  rec- 
ommendations to  our  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  legislation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  local  draft 
board  members  continue  to  do  a  diCBcuIt 
job — and  do  it  well.  Therefore,  I  wisli 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
them  for  the  important  service  they  pro- 
vide and  to  urge  that  the  responsibility 
vested  in  them  be  continued,  but  with 
reasonable  guidelines  established  so  they 
may  guide  their  separate  decisions  to- 
ward the  goal  of  better  understanding 
and  more  uniform  application  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  will  be  very  glad 
and  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  giving  further  considera- 
tion to  an  all  voluntary  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  things  have 
been  going  aroiand  here  these  past  few- 
days — no  legislative  business,  week  after 
week,  or  anyway  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance— and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  legis- 
lative week  as  full  and  clogged  up  with 
activity  as  this  one  has  been,  with  all 
bills  important  bills,  one  requiring,  as 
our  physical  appearances  still  testify,  our 
staying  into  session  until  the  wee,  small 
hours  of  this  morning,  followed  by  a  day 
as  active  as  this  one  has  been,  and  now 
ending  up  with  such  an  important  meas- 
ure as  the  pending  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act,  one  would  think  we 
were  approaching  final  adjournment 
rather  than  just  a  short.  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  op- 
erating under  a  deadline  of  sorts,  inso- 
far as  this  bill  is  concerned  but,  in  view 
of  its  great  importance — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  other  than  those  on 
the  committee  have  had  precious  little 
time  to  seriously  and  fully  consider  its 
provisions — I  must  say  I  am  reminded 
for  all  the  world  of  a  cartoon  I  once 
saw,  showing  two  trains  running  full  tilt 
toward  each  other  on  the  same  track 
and  toward  an  obvious  head-on  colli- 
sion, with  two  bystanders  watching,  one 
saying  to  the  other:  "Isn't  this  a  heck 
of  a  way  to  nm  a  railroad?" 

I  really  do  not  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
this  bill  could  not  have  gone  over  to 
next  week  when  we  could  better  have 
given  It  the  attention  and  care  It  de- 
serves, but,  then,  I  suppose  I  am  only  a 
passenger  on  that  "railroad,"  and  so 
have  to  go  on  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Now,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  this  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — and  for  those  who 
serve  thereon.  It  is  a  good  committee,  a 
hard-working  and  a  knowledgeable  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  its  members  have 
done  their  usually  thorough  job  in  com- 
ing up  with  the  bill  before  us — a  some- 
what modified  version  of  S.  1432,  as  al- 
ready passed  by  the  other  body. 

But  what  the  committee  has  produced 
Is  obviously  a  compromise  and,  after  the 
nature  of  all  compromises,  not  wholly 


satisfying  to  anyone — either  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  to  our  very  much  concerned  col- 
lege students  and  their  parents,  to  the 
dropouts,  as  they  might  be  called,  or 
even,  as  we  may  find  out,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee product  is  bad — nor  do  I  find  it  bad — 
for  it  may  well  be  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  compromise  of  tills  sort 
was  the  best  that  anyone  could  do.  And, 
certainly,  no  one  can  say  that  the  present 
draft  system  has  not  been  studied 
enough;  just  counting  the  various  advis- 
ory commissions  or  panels  that  have  been 
constituted  to  do  so  in  recent  years,  would 
seem  to  indicate  it  has. 

However,  I  think  one  has  to  ask 
whether  that  studying  process  was  as 
broad  and  as  much  in  depth  as  a  sub- 
ject such  as  this  really  demands,  touch- 
ing as  It  does  not  only  upon  matters 
involving  national  security  but  also 
touching  the  very  lives  and  fortunes  of 
so  many  young  Americans. 

I  ask  this  because  It  seems  to  me  quite 
clear — and  please  imderstand  I  mean  no 
disresp>ect  to  those  who  took  part  in  any 
of  these  studies,  for  those  various  com- 
missions and  panels  have  been  composed 
of  some  of  our  leading,  most  able,  and 
experienced  citizens — that  most  of  our 
attention,  as  was  theirs,  has  been  di- 
rected not  to  whatever  alternatives.  If 
any.  exist  for  the  present  system  or  some 
modification  thereof,  but  rather  to  the 
more  obvious  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem and  the  best  method  for  correcting 
them  in  the  light  of  our  immediate  needs. 

In  other  words,  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  these  studies — just  like  us,  to- 
night— ^have  been  focused  in  on  the  in- 
equities of  a  draft  system  rather  than  on 
the  question  that  so  intrigues  me  which 
is,  whether  or  not  a  voluntary  system 
is  a  workable  alternative  to  conscription. 

To  be  sure,  caught  in  the  present  mili- 
tary emergency  that  requires  as  it  does 
so  much  of  our  attention,  this  is  not  an 
auspicious  time,  perliaps,  and  certainly 
not  the  best  of  times  to  suggest  alterna- 
tives to  meeting  our  defense  manpower 
needs  other  than  through  the  presently 
operating  system. 

This  is  because,  In  a  time  of  war  such 
as  now,  undeclared  though  It  may  be,  we 
are  all  subjected  quite  strongly  to  what 
James  Madison  called  "the  impulse  of 
self-preservation."  or — put  another 
way — to  the  overriding  demands  of  na- 
tional security. 

At  such  a  time  no  one  wishes — no  one 
really  dares  to  suggest — upsetting  the 
status  quo  any  more  than  absolutely 
necessary. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  problems  and  our  needs  are  more 
than  those  of  moment.  The  question  we 
face,  in  addition  to  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Is  what  is  the  best  mechanism  to  re- 
cruit—and to  keep— the  range  of  man- 
power needed  not  just  for  our  present 
purposes,  such  as  they  may  be,  in  South- 
east Asia  and,  perhaps.  In  the  Near  East, 
but  also  in  that  hopefully  not  so  distant 
future  when  some  resolution  of  our  im- 
mediate problems  has  been  reached,  and 
America's  responsibilities  and  challenges 
In  the  world  of  toworrow  have  assumed, 
as  inevitably  they  will,  new  dimensions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know — ^I  can- 
not know — ^at  this  moment  that  a  volun- 
tary military  force  would  be  either  prac- 
tical or  financially  attainable,  or  even 
su£Qcient  to  our  future  defense  needs, 
whatever  they  may  prove  to  be. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  better  effort 
to  find  out  than  we  ever  liave  before  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
conscription  Is  something  that  most 
Americans  would  generally  tend  to  auto- 
matically reject,  even  though  we  liave 
come  to  tolerate  it  as  necessary  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency.  And,  in  these  dif- 
ficult years,  we  seem  to  live  in  a  con- 
tinuing, never-ending  time  of  emergency. 

As  one  who  served  nearly  4  years — 
though  as  a  volunteer  not  a  draftee — 
In  the  military  service  during  World 
War  n,  I  have  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  waste,  not  just  of  dollars  but  of 
manpower,  that  Is  Involved  in  any  large 
military  force.  Again,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  voluntary,  smaller  force, 
would  be  more  efiBcient — though  I  sus- 
pect It  would  be— or  more  economical  to 
operate,  supplemented  as  it  might  need 
to  be  with  some  form  of  conscription  if 
and  when  a  larger  force  was  needed,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  find  out. 

Looking  at  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  before  us.  It  would  appear  that 
the  committee  has  done  its  best  to  go  at 
least  into  the  fringe  areas  of  the  matters 
that  would  be  involved  in  any  considera- 
tion of  an  all-volunteer,  regular  force — 
and  has  heard  from  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  an  idea  as  well  as  from 
some  of  its  opponents.  But,  again,  the 
committee  appears  to  have  been  work- 
ing— even  as  we  are  tonight — against  a 
self-imposed  deadline  of  sorts,  and  one 
can  only  speculate  about  the  effect  on  its 
deliberations  in  this  respect  that  the 
evidently  adverse  Department  of  Defense 
study  may  have  had,  along  with  the  sim- 
ilarly adverse  finding  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  Commission  and  Clark  Panel, 
on  which  my  distinguished,  able  and  ex- 
perienced predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Sterling  Cole,  served. 

May  I  again  make  it  clear :  These  com- 
ments are  in  no  way  intended,  nor  should 
they  be  so  imderstood,  as  critical  of 
either  the  committee  or  the  aforemen- 
tioned Commission  and  Panel,  or  any 
other  group  that  has.  heretofore,  studied 
this  problem,  my  point  again  being  that 
I  am  not  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer  force  has 
been  coiisidered  on  its  own  merits  and 
outside  of  the  context  of  the  inequities 
existing  in  the  present  system  and  how 
those  might  be  immediately  corrected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  this  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
move,  tonight — if  we  must  vote  tonight — 
to  extend  the  present  system  as  modified 
and  hopefully  improved  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  not  for  the  4  years  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  but  for  2 
years,  at  most,  and  that,  during  that 
period,  a  separate  study  commission  or 
panel  could  be  constituted  to  study.  In 
the  range  and  depth  it  deserves,  the  idea 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  as  something  in 
and  of  Itself. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  or  justifica- 
tion for  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft. 


now — especially  if,  in  the  interim,  we 
found  there  was  some  further  reason  for 
giving  more  serious  consideration  to  a 
volunteer  force.  On  the  other  haiul,  a 
4 -year  extension  will  almost  surely  luU 
us  all  back  into  the  feeling  that,  now  tills 
had  been  done,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  look,  if  we  wished,  at  alternatives 
for  the  future.  And,  4  years  from  now, 
with  the  pressure  off  in  the  meantime, 
we  would  find  ourselves  right  back  In  the 
position  we  now  are,  with  no  reaal  alter- 
native beyond  ttiat  of  the  good,  old 
status  quo  once  again. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  our  responsibilities  go 
beyond  satisfaction  with  the  status 
quo — and  I  would  hope  that,  tonight,  we 
would  l>egin  to  measure  up  to  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  and  commend  him  for 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the  ob- 
jective he  has  outlined  in  his  comments 
on  the  establishment  of  an  all-volunteer 
Army. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  tills 
very  vital  facet  of  tills  problem,  and  to 
say  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  research 
in  relation  to  a  volunteer  force  for  our 
military  needs. 

I  would  say  I  believe  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  Clark  Panel  referred  to  the  per- 
soimel  that  might  be  brought  about  by 
this  concept  as  mercenaries.  I  do  not 
consider  that  that  is  a  very  fair  obser- 
vation. I  believe  there  are  many  boys  in 
this  country  who  would  like  to  make  the 
Army  a  career,  but  who  just  have  been 
unable  to  get  into  one  of  the  Academies 
and  are  not  attracted  under  existing 
financial  conditions.  I  believe  this  is  a 
concept  that  certainly  should  be  ex- 
plored, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  activities  in  this  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  study  should  In- 
clude a  consideration  of  the  possible  in- 
tegration of  the  Reserves  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  with  the  Regular  Army. 
Many  of  our  citizens  are  questioning  the 
assignment  of  young  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam after  6  months  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, when  the  Reserves,  who  are  experi- 
enced, trained,  and  mature  military 
men,  are  yet  to  be  called  to  active  duty. 

While  I  shall  join  the  gentleman  in 
supporting  the  bill,  I  shall  also  support 
the  amendment  limiting  the  extension 
to  2  years,  so  tliat  continued  study  may 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  for  his  fine 
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statement  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  views. 

I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  for  approximately  a  year  and 
a  half  in  connection  with  the  problems 
of  the  draft  and  possible  solutions.  I  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  volunteer 
army  approach  and  to  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  this 
field  and  for  his  leadership. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScuweikxbI 
with  whom  I  have  also  worked  in  con- 
nection with  these  problems. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford]. No  Member  of  this  body  has  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  the 
future  of  our  military  manpower  policy. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
should  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  how- 
ever they  be  amended  here  on  the  floor. 
But  I  also  am  in  accord  with  his  in- 
sistence that  we  continue  to  strive  for 
greater  voluntarism  in  our  manix)wer 
procurement  policy. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  was  not 
until  fairly  late  in  our  national  history 
that  we  found  it  necessary  to  institute 
conscription,  a  practice  previously 
deemed  contrary  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, but  made  necessary  by  the  aggres- 
sion of  Hitler  in  Elurope.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  this  system  es- 
sentially intact  for  the  past  25  years.  But 
we  need  not  foreclose  future  opportu- 
nities for  a  return  to  a  volunteer  army. 

Population  changes,  the  need  for  new 
skills  and  abilities  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  need  for  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  our  manpower  policies  have  out- 
stripped the  mechanism  we  now  use. 
This  was  ably  pointed  out  in  a  series  of 
papers  issued  by  a  group  of  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  last  year. 

I  hope  that  in  passing  this  bill  today, 
we  will  not  forget  and  fall  to  heed  the 
admonitions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont.  He  is  pointing  the  way  toward 
more  enlightened  military  personnel 
manacement  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Schweiker]. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  this  measure  does 
more  than  merely  extend  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  4  more  years.  It  brings 
some  much  needed  reform  to  our  draft 
system. 

It  provides,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 


among  the  Nation's  4,084  local  draft 
boards.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision. 

On  February  7, 1  introduced  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1967— H.R.  5017— the  first 
major  bill  to  overhaul  our  draft  system 
to  be  introduced  in  this  Congress.  It  con- 
tained nine  points  for  much  needed  re- 
form and  modernization.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  measure  before  us  today 
either  contains,  or  permits  the  imple- 
mentation of,  a  majority  of  the  reforms 
called  for  in  my  bill. 

But  of  all  the  points,  none  is  more  sig- 
nificant, none  is  more  far-reaching,  than 
the  committee  amendment  adopted  at 
my  urging  which,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vides for  creation  of  national  classifica- 
tion standards  to  be  administered  imi- 
formly  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  gives  the  Selective 
Service  System  the  predictability  and  na- 
tional uniformity  that  it  utterly  lacks 
now. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] 
that  he  has  my  deep  thanks,  and  I  am 
sure  those  of  the  Nation's  young  men,  for 
his  acceptance  in  committee  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  for  uniform  na- 
tional classification  criteria. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
as  a  relatively  junior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee minority,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
fairness  and  understanding  he  has  shown 
to  me  in  my  efforts  to  bring  meaning- 
ful reform  to  our  draft  system. 

The  Constitution  puts  national  defense 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  present  draft  system 
produces  the  men  to  serve  by  using  4,084 
different  sets  of  policies  and  practices, 
depending  on  which  local  board  has  the 
registrant's  file. 

The  Marshall  Cortunission  report  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  how  the  particu- 
lar local  board  with  which  a  man  is  reg- 
istered can  determine  his  draft  situation 

Equity  requires  that  if  one  family's  son 
receives  a  draft  deferment  in  the  Na- 
tion's interest,  so  must  the  son  of  an- 
other family  with  virtually  the  same  in- 
dividual circimistances. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  one  local  board 
does  not  have  to  agree  with  another,  or 
with  Selective  Service  System  headquar- 
ters. And  two  identical  cases  before  the 
same  board  need  not  be  decided  alike. 
More  public  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
this  point  than  at  any  other.  That  criti- 
cism has  been  justified. 

The  other  body  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  extend  the  present  system  with- 
out remedying  its  greatest  weakness.  But 
an  amendment  which  I  proposed  in  com- 
mittee, and  which  our  distinguished 
chairman  accepted,  would  provide  for 
specific,  tightly  drawn,  national  stand- 
ards for  local  boards  in  classifying  men 
as  available,  deferred,  or  exempt. 

This  language  would  modify  the  last 
sentence  of  section  6(h)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1951,  since  it  is  that  sentence  which  tells 
local  boards  they  can  ignore  national 
standards.  Uniform  national  standards 
would  be  a  dead  letter  if  we  did  not 
modify  this  section  of  the  law. 

The  new  language  provides  that  the 


President,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions, 
of  the  draft  law,  shall  establish,  when- 
ever practicable,  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persons  subject  to  induc- 
tion. The  President  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the 
national  interest,  require  that  such  cri- 
teria be  administered  imif  ormly  through- 
out the  United  States  by  all  local  boards. 

Without  this  change,  we  would  per- 
petuate a  national  pattern  of  inequity,  a 
crazy  quilt  of  inconsistent  deferment 
policies  from  one  board  to  another. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  amend- 
ment. I  have  gone  to  great  pains  to  see 
that  it  would  permit  any  desirable  dis- 
cretion by  local  boards.  The  President 
would  be  required  to  promulgate  national 
standards.  And  the  President  would  be 
directed  to  require  that  those  national 
standards  be  followed  to  the  extent  that 
following  them  would  be  in  the  national 
Interest.  Thus,  a  local  board  exercising 
desirable  discretion  would  be  able  to  de- 
viate from  national  standards  in  an  in- 
dividual case  when  such  deviation  was 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest.  This 
change  in  language,  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  would  merely 
provide  for  reasonable  national  stand- 
ards, uniformly  administered,  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest. 

It  Is  my  Intent,  In  pressing  for  Inclu- 
sion of  such  language,  to  assure  that  we 
have  national  classification  standards 
and  that  each  local  board  will  have  to 
work  within  the  framework  of  apply- 
ing those  standards.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  language  would  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  ascertain  whether  such 
standards  are  being  uniformly  applied, 
to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  In  the 
national  Interest.  Further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  language  imposes  upon  the 
President,  through  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  an  obligation  to  initiate  ac- 
tion to  correct,  through  the  appeals  pro- 
cedure or  through  an  order  to  reopen, 
those  cases  in  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  national  criteria  are  being  uni- 
formly administered. 

But  I  would  emphasize  again  that  this 
language  does  not  do  away  with  any 
desirable  discretion  at  the  local  board 
level. 

This  language  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  was  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body.  That  attempt  to  provide  for 
national  standards  in  the  other  body  in- 
cluded repeal  of  that  part  of  section 
6(h)  which  states  that  no  person  within 
any  such  category  shall  be  deferred  ex- 
cept upon  the  basis  of  his  individual 
status. 

The  language  of  the  bill  rejxirted  by 
the  House  Committee  does  not  re"eal 
the  "individual  status"  proviso.  That 
proviso  remains  In  the  law.  Thus  wc  are 
making  an  attempt  here  to  achieve  a 
highly  desirable  balance.  We  are  saying 
consider  the  man  as  an  individual  with- 
in the  framework  of  national  standards. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attemot  in  the 
other  body  would  have  established  na- 
tional standards  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  a  man 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  his  in- 
dividual status. 

The  amendment  offered  in  the  other 
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body  also  directed  the  President  to  re- 
quire uniform  administration  of  the  cri- 
teria "to  Uie  maximum  extent  possible." 
The  House  language  directs  Instead  that 
the  President  require  uniform  adminis- 
tration "to  the  extent  that  such  action 
is  determined  by  the  President  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest." 

I  believe  that  this  change,  probably 
more  than  any  other,  will  let  us  achieve 
meaningful  reform  and  modernization 
of  the  draft  system. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  request  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  and  to 
Include  additional  material,  which  fol- 
lows herewith : 

[From  the  Penn  State  Alumni  News, 
May  1967] 
It's  Time  To  Alter  the  Dhatt 
(The  "antiquated,  unfair  Selective  Service 
System"  must  be  modernized,  and  college  de- 
ferments, the  10-day  appeal  period  and  local 
boards  should  reflect  policy  changes.) 
(By  Congressman  R.  S.  Schweikks,  1050) 

The  time  has  come  to  modernize  our  anti- 
quated, unfair  Selective  Service  System. 

The  time  Is  now  because  major  portions  of 
the  draft  law  expire  July  1. 

The  time  Is  now  because  the  recent  major 
buildup  of  manpower  for  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict has  brought  the  worst  features  of  the 
draft  home  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families 

The  young  man  turning  18  and  registering 
for  the  draft  now  faces  a  virtual  crazy-quilt 
of  Inequities  and  uncertainties. 

Around  him  be  can  see  many  men  his  age 
planning  to  "beat  the  draft"  through  a 
number  of  loopholes  which  our  draft  laws 
leave  wide  open. 

The  young  man  subject  to  the  draft  starts 
e  bureaucratic  Journey  to  military  service 
with  as  many  blind  and  unpredictable  turns 
as  bnyAlice  In  Wonderland"  maze. 

I  :l(ink  these  are  the  draft's  major  faults: 

Because  the  draft  first  calls  the  oldest  men 
from  Its  pool  of  eligible  men  between  19  and 
26.  the  youngest  men  are  not  reached  when 
the  draft  quotas  are  low.  Toung  men  face 
up  to  eight  years  of  uncertainty  in  making 
career  and  family  plans,  because  their  draft 
liability  increases  as  they  near  26. 

The  draft  is  not  administered  uniformly 
across  the  nation  because  each  of  the  4084 
local  Selective  Service  Boards  has  such  ex- 
treme latitude  to  interpret  and  administer 
the  draft  laws.  Cases  with  similar  facts  re- 
ceive quite  different  treatment,  depending 
on  which  local  board  in  which  particular 
locality  Is  hearing  the  case.  Instead  of  oper«: 
atlng  under  national  standards,  the  draft 
system  allows  the  chance  of  geography  to 
make  a  difference.  It's  where  you  live  that 
counts. 

The  present  college  deferment  system  per- 
mits some  students  to  escape  the  draft  by 
parlaying  one  student  deferment  into  an- 
other until  they  are  past  26.  This  favors  the 
student  with  the  financial  means  to  go  to 
college  and  then  on  to  graduate  school.  In 
addition,  It  gives  him  time  to  marry  and  be- 
come a  father,  which  also  means  deferment. 

If  a  man's  circumstances  change  after  he 
has  been  classlfled  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  deferment,  he  Is  given 
no  right  to  have  the  local  board  reconsider 
his  case,  and  no  right  of  appeal.  Instead,  It  is 
entirely  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
board  of  Selective  Service  higher-ups  to  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  re-open  the  man's 
case. 

The  ten-day  appeal  period  is  too  short. 
Often  it  takes  the  board  almost  that  long  to 
tell  the  man  he  has  been  classified,  and  the 
ten  days  Includes  the  time  It  takes  for  the 
local  board  to  draw  up  and  mall  the  notifi- 
cation. 


I  first  became  alarmed  by  the  operation  of 
oiu'  draft  system  in  October,  1965,  when  I 
discovered  that  Pennsylvania  was  being 
called  upon  to  supply  10.3  percent  of  the 
nation's  draftees  even  though  our  state  has 
only  6.4  percent  of  the  country's  draft-age 
men. 

Following  my  investigation.  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  officials  revised  their  draft  quota 
formula  and  Pennsylvania's  share  of  national 
draft  calls  was  reduced  substantially. 

Since  that  time  I  have  undertaken  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  draft  system.  I  haven't 
liked  what  I've  found. 

kliminatb  uncestaxmtt 

Uncertainty  is  the  essence  of  the  present 
draft  system.  In  time  of  low  manp>ower  de- 
mand, such  as  the  years  between  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  the  youngest  men  are  destined  to 
sit  and  wait  for  several  years,  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  eventually  be  drafted  or 
not. 

The  youth  entering  coUege  simply  goes, 
aware  that  not  too  long  after  graduation  he 
will  be  m  the  most  draft-vulnerable  age 
bracket.  Graduating  at  age  22,  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  however,  he  would  have 
had  more  than  sufBcient  time  to  marry  and 
become  a  draft-exempt  father.  The  1963  aver- 
age draft  age  was  23.7  years. 

The  boy  without  college  plans  faces  a  Job 
market  In  which  prospective  employers  hesi- 
tate to  hire  and  train  a  youth  who  has  not 
completed  his  military  service. 

I  propwse  that  the  draft  induct  all  the 
youngest  eliglbles  first,  then  the  men  a  year 
older  than  the  youngest,  and  so  on.  Men 
from  ages  IS'.i  to  19'/2  would  be  the  first 
age  category  called.  If  a  man  stayed  eligible 
for  the  draft  until  he  was  19'^  without  being 
called,  he  could  not  be  conscripted  after  that 
untU  all  the  eligible  men  under  19  V3  had 
been  called. 

This  new  draft-age  policy  would  let  young 
men  plan  their  futures  with  more  certain- 
ty. There  Is  another  advantage.  Younger  men 
make  the  best  servicemen  because  they  find 
it  easier  to  adapt  to  military  training  and 
conditions. 

The  public,  too,  appears  to  favor  the  draft- 
ing of  men  at  younger  ages.  Last  summer  a 
Gallup  Poll  showed  64  percent  want  military 
service  to  start  at  18  or  younger.  Another  20 
p>ercent  said  it  should  start  at  19  or  20. 

Under  my  plan,  no  draftee  could  be  sent 
Into  a  combat  zone  before  he  was  19. 

The  military  already  draws  a  young  group 
of  volunteers.  Eighty  jsercent  of  the  volun- 
teers are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 
Draftees  as  a  group  tend  to  be  much  older. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  Selective  Service  March  6.  also  fa- 
vored taking  youngest  men  first.  But  my  bill, 
introduced  in  the  House  on  February  7. 
would,  in  addition,  shorten  the  overall  time 
that  a  young  man  remains  eligible  for  the 
draft.  It  is  now  7'/4  years,  from  age  18 'i  to 
26.  Under  my  bill  it  would  only  be  four  years, 
from  age  18 '2  to  age  22' j. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  keep  our  young  men 
on  the  string  all  the  way  up  to  26.  Some 
two  million  men  turn  18  each  year,  more 
than  half  of  them  qualified  for  military  serv- 
ice. Tet  our  annual  draft  during  the  massive 
Vietnam  buildup  has  been  only  340.000  men. 
It  is  expected  to  fall  to  200.000  men,  at  the 
most,  once  the  buildup  for  Vietnam  is  com- 
pleted. 

With  such  a  huge  pool  of  draft-age  men. 
in  large  part  because  of  the  post- World  War 
II  baby  boom,  we  can  easily  afford  to  shorten 
the  period  of  draft  liability  to  a  four-year 
span.  In  simple  terms,  the  military  Just 
doesn't  need  anywhere  near  the  number  of 
qualified  men  who  are  now  available. 

WHAT    ABOirr   COLXj;CE    STtJDENTS? 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  the  nation 
that  we  continue  the  college  deferment  pro- 
gram. My  plan  would  do  so,  but  with  this 
major  difference: 


Upon  completing  his  studies,  a  man  would 
be  placed  In  the  top-prlorlty  draft  pool.  Just 
as  If  he  were  18^^  to  19^. 

From  the  pool  of  18  >4 -year-olds,  the  former 
college  student  would  pass  after  a  year  to 
the  19  y2 -year-old  pool,  then  on  to  the  20  V^ 
and  21  ^-year-old  pools.  After  he  had  put 
In  his  own  four- year  period  of  being  draft 
liable,  the  former  coUege  student  would 
cease  to  be  liable.  Just  as  the  non-student's 
liability  ends  after  four  years  at  the  real 
age  of  22  >4. 

This  would  assure  equal  treatment  for  the 
college  student  and  the  non-college.  Both 
groups  would  be  draft-liable  for  four  years 
with  UabUity  decreasing  each  year. 

Today  a  man  in  college  or  graduate  school 
has  a  good  chance  of  missing  the  service 
completely,  if  he  can  stretch  out  his  defer- 
ment until  the  draft-safe-age  of  26.  True, 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  students  are 
motivated  to  stay  In  school  simply  to  avoid 
the  draft,  but  that  has  often  been  the  result 
regardless  of  the  students'  Intentions. 

Another  built-in  advantage  for  the  college 
student  under  today's  draft  laws  Is  the 
fatherhood  deferment.  A  student  who  goes 
through  college  or  graduate  school  obviously 
gets  closer  to  marrying  age.  If  he  becomes  a 
father  before  he  completes  his  education,  he 
getjS  a  draft  deferment  on  that  score  and  will 
not  have  to  serve  In  the  military  at  all. 

My  bin  would  seal  that  loophole  by  bar- 
ring any  fatherhood  deferment  to  the  man 
who  has  used  an  educational  deferment. 

Thus,  under  my  plan,  a  college  deferment 
would  be  Just  that — a  postponement  but  not 
a  cancellation  of  draft  liability. 

TIGHTER  CONTROL  FOR  DRAFT  BOARDS 

Young  men  today  enter  the  manpower 
pipeline  through  one  of  the  4.084  separate 
local  draft  boards.  These  boards  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
herein  lies  much  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
way  in  which  the  draft  Is  administered. 

For  the  draft  has  an  administrative  back- 
bone of  4.084  scattered  vertebrae,  each  In- 
terpreting loosely  drawn  national  regulations 
In  Its  own,  autonomous  fashion.  The  result 
is  a  crazy-qullt  pattern  of  fragmented  deci- 
sion making  by  4,084  local  boards  across  the 
country. 

For  example,  a  young  pilot  for  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-based airline  which  carries  substantial 
Defense  Department  cargo  was  refused  an 
occupational  deferment  and  was  classified 
available  for  induction  by  his  local  board. 
Two  other  pilots  for  the  same  airline,  with 
less  experience  than  the  first  pilot,  were  given 
deferments  because  their  work  was  deemed 
critical  to  the  national  Interest  by  their  local 
boards. 

The  widespread  differences  among  local 
boards  Is  not  really  the  fault  of  the  dedicated 
men  who  voluntarily  serve  on  them  without 
compensation.  Instead  the  blame  can  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  failure  of  a  national 
manpower  system  to  Issue  specific  standards 
to  which  local  boards  must  adhere. 

The  local  boards  are  asked,  not  required, 
to  defer  a  civilian  whose  work  is  "found  to 
be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest." 

Just  how  4,084  scattered  local  draft  boards 
can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  uniform  deci- 
sions using  such  fuzzy-phrased.  Ill-defined 
and  broad  guidelines,  I  don't  know.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  they  don't. 

Apparently,  each  of  the  4,084  local  boards 
must  come  up  with  its  defltUtion  of  the  "na- 
tional health  safety,  or  interest"  and  then 
develop  its  own  interpretation  of  Just  what 
meets  Its  definition.  Uniformity  Is  all  too 
rare.  Chaos  Is  perhaps  a  mild  word  for  what 
happens. 

One  California  draft  board  not  long  ago 
decided  that  it  was  more  In  the  national 
Interest  to  draft  Peace  Corpsmen  than  to 
wait  until  they  had  finished  their  tours  of 
duty  in  Peru  and  the  Philippines.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  government  had  Just 
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Invested  substantial  sums  in  their  Peace 
Corps  training  and  the  majority  of  draft 
boards  would  have  deferred  them  until  their 
Peace  Corps  duty  was  finished. 

The  particular  draft  board  with  which  a 
young  man  registers  at  age  18  is  probably 
the  most  Important  factor  In  determining 
when,  and  even  whether,  he  Is  draited.  Aside 
from  what  a  local  board  thinks  is  "the  na- 
tional lnter»»et,"  each  board  presides  over  its 
own  separate  manpower  pool  and  the  chances 
of  being  drafted  vary  from  pool  to  pool. 

WHT   NOT  A  NATION AI,   MANPOWXK  POOL? 

One  board  might  have  so  many  volunteers 
for  the  draft  that  it  has  no  need  to  go  be- 
yond its  volunteer  lists  to  fill  its  quota. 
Another  board  might  be  quite  stingy  with  its 
Student  deferments  because  it  does  not  have 
enough  volunteers  or  nonstudents  to  meet 
Its  quota. 

The  maze  of  50  state  quotas  with  4,084 
local  board  quotas  superimposed  upon 
them  makes  the  national  task  of  inducting 
draftees  a  highly  unfair,  unpredictable 
business  that  operates  entirely  too  much  by 
geographical  chance. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  try  to  muster 
manpower  for  a  national  army  by  using  4,064 
separate  local  manpower  pools.  VThy  not  one 
nationwide  pool  of  available  manpower? 

My  bill  would  abolish  these  separate  draft 
calls  and  provide  for  one  single  national 
manpower  pool  of  all  men  classified  1-A 
(available  for  the  draft).  There  la  no  rea- 
son why  a  man  who  is  1-A  in  one  part  of  the 
country  should  be  treated  differently  from 
another  1-A  man  the  same  sige  somewhere 
else.  This  national  pool  would  be  confined 
to  inen  classified  1-A,  and  would  not  clash 
with  the  system  of  deferments  for  students, 
men  with  critical  Jobs,  or  men  with  hard- 
ships. 

If,  as  Is  very  likely,  there  were  more  men 
In  the  18»^-to-19i4-year-old  category  In  the 
national  manpower  pool  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  a  draft  call,^  those  to  be  draft- 
ed would  be  selected  at  random  by  computer. 

Ooly  U  there  were  Inaufllclent  men  In  the 
first  priority  (18^ -to- 19% -year-old)  group, 
would  men  be  drafted  from  the  second  prior- 
ity group  of  men  between  19%  and  20%. 

All  registrants  In  the  first-year  group  who 
had  been  classified  1-A  would  stand  an 
equal  chance  of  being  Inducted  under  this 
computerized  random  selection  method 
regardless  of  where  they  happened  to  live. 

NXW  BOUt  or  TBI  L,OCAI,  BOASDS 

The  local  draft  board  would  certainly  not 
go  out  of  existence  under  my  bill.  A  young 
man  would  continue  to  register  with  his 
local  bo<UYl  at  age  18  and  be  given  a  prompt 
appointment  for  his  physical  examination. 
The  local  board  would  classify  him  well  prior 
to  age  18%.  It  would  forward  his  name. 
Selective  Service  number  and  classification 
to  national  headquarters,  where  the  Informa- 
tion would  be  placed  In  the  center  computer 
from  which  the  national  draft  call  would  be 
selected  at  random. 

The  local  boards,  however,  would  no 
longer  have  the  sole  authority  to  decide 
which  students  are  deferred  and  which  men 
are  kept  at  home  due  to  their  "critical" 
civilian  Jobs. 

The  Selective  Service  System  does  give  the 
local  boards  "guidelines"  to  follow  in  award- 
ing deferments.  But  our  present  draft  laws 
give  the  boards  carte  blanche  to  follow  or 
Ignore  what  national  headquarters  guide- 
lines tell  them. 

My  bill  would  bring  all  local  t>oards  in  line 
with  clearly  defined  national  policies.  It 
would  direct  Selective  Service  headquarters 
to  speU  out  in  detail  the  crlterU  for  student 
and  critical  Job  deferments. 

Then  men  across  the  cotmtry  with  the 
same  grounds  for  being  deferred  would  get 
the  same  trMtment  from  their  draft  boards, 
regardleaa  of  where  those  boards  were  located 


and  what  personal  attitudes  the  board  mem- 
bers might  have. 

A  registrant  would  still  be  assured  of  be- 
ing able  to  have  his  story  heard  by  a  board 
consisting  of  members  of  his  community. 
Dependency  and  hardship  deferment  cases 
would  still  be  decided  in  full  by  local  boards. 

The  master  computer  for  draft  manpower 
could  quite  simply  be  updated  as  local 
boards  told  national  headquarters  of  any 
change  which  they  had  made  in  an  individ- 
ual registrant's  classtficatlon. 

Instead  of  Penn  State  and  the  nation's 
hundreds  of  colleges  each  having  to  supply 
thousands  of  scattered  draft  boards  through- 
out the  nation  with  academic  information 
on  their  students,  each  college  could  merely 
forward  information  on  all  its  students  to 
the  central  manpower. 

MODEKNIZX  OS  TRT  A  DDTERKNT  SYSTEM? 

Other  critics  of  the  draft  have  argued 
that  what  we  need  Is  not  a  modernized  draft 
but  a  wholly  new  system  for  recruiting  men 
for  military  service.  Some  prefer  universal 
military  training.  Some  suggest  a  period  of 
"national  service,"  In  military  or  civilian 
activities,  for  every  youth. 

Many  others  feel  we  should  halt  compul- 
sory military  service  and  rely  solely  on  vol- 
unteers for  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  support  either  universal  military 
training  or  national  service  as  replacements 
for  our  present  draft  system.  Universal  mili- 
tary training  would  saddle  the  Armed  Forces 
with  huge  quantities  of  men  they  do  not 
need. 

The  bumper  crop  Of  young  men  turning  18 
each  year  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  number  of 
men  required  by  the  military.  While  some 
may  see  universal  military  training  as  a 
panacea  for  the  current  inequities  of  the 
draft,  I  view  It  as  a  "cure"  that  Is  far  worse 
than  the  disease  Itself. 

National  Service,  With  two-year  stints  for 
all  young  men  and  women  in  either  military 
or  civilian  projects,  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  young  person's  freedom  without  the 
overriding  Justification  that  It  was  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

Programs  like  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  strengthened  and  expanded,  but 
not  through  national  service.  These  projects 
have  succeeded  and  have  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  our  youth  because  they  are  strictly 
voluntary.  If  youth*  were  recruited  against 
their  will  to  work  In  such  programs,  we 
would  only  be  Instituting  compulsory  service 
In  the  social  welfare  field,  where  It  Is  hardly 
welcome. 

The  proposal  I  like  best  as  a  draft  alterna- 
tive is  that  of  the  "Toluntecr  army."  Its  sup- 
porters point  o(ut  that  the  supply  of  avail- 
able draft-age  men  far  exceeds  the  needs  of 
our  modern  Armed  Forces,  and  therefore  any 
compulsory  military  service  sends  some  boys 
to  war  while  others  ttay  home. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estimated 
the  additional  yearly  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  at  $8  or  19  billion  or  more.  But  those 
In  favor  of  such  a  force  refuse  to  accept  such 
a  high  figure.  They  say  the  Pentagon  Is  con- 
sidering only  the  extra  military  pay  needed 
to  draw  volunteers,  not  the  savings  to  come 
from  greater  military  efficiency  once  the  vol- 
unteers were  enlisted. 

For  example,  under  the  draft,  new  men 
must  constantly  be  trained  since  92  percent 
of  draftees  will  not  re-enlist.  If  these  masses 
of  here-today-gone-tomorrow  draftees  could. 
Indeed,  be  replaced  by  dedicated  career  men. 
minions  of  dollars  In  training  costs  could  be 
saved  every  year. 

We  should  be  raising  military  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  to  attract  mwe  volunteers.  As 
we  develop  ways  to  Increase  the  number  of 
men  volunteering  for  military  service,  we 
could  also  be  continuing  to  replace  military 
men  with  civilian  employees  In  those  Jobs 
which  are  essenUaJly  nonmlUtary. 
But  none  of  these  steps  could  Increase 


overnight  the  number  of  volunteers  to  tht 
strength  level  we  now  need.  It  will  take  a 
period  of  years  for  these  steps  to  work. 

And  certainly,  with  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  scrap  the  draft  In  the 
near  future.  But  we  can  and  should  mod- 
ernize it,  u  we  lay  the  groundwork  for  an 
all-volunteer  military  In  the  future. 

NINX  POINTS  TO  A  FAIK,  MODEKN  DRArp 

The  nlne-polnt  plan  which  I  ptxDpoge 
would,  I  think,  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  boils  down  to  this : 

1)  The  first  group  of  men  drafted  should 
be  18%-year-olda,  reversing  the  present  pol- 
icy of  taking  the  oldest  men  under  26  first. 

2)  A  man  would  be  eligible  for  the  draft 
for  only  four  years  (18%  to  22%)  Instead  of 
the  present  seven-and-a-half  (18%  to  26). 
This  would  allow  men  to  plan  their  futures 
with  more  certainty. 

3)  College  students  would  still  get  defer- 
ments but  as  soon  as  they  finished  school, 
their  four  years  of  eligibility  would  begin 
and  they  would  be  placed  In  the  top  priority 
group  as  18%-year-olds,  regardless  of  their 
actual  age.  up  to  35. 

4)  Ck)llege  students  would  not  be  per- 
mitted a  fatherhood  deferment  if  they  had 
been  granted  a  student  deferment. 

51  Separate  draft  calls  of  the  Selective 
Service  System's  4.084  local  boards  would  be 
replaced  by  a  single  national  manpower  pool 
to  wipe  out  all  differences  in  the  type  and 
number  of  men  drafted  that  now  exist  from 
one  boau-d  to  another. 

6)  Men  would  be  selected  at  random  from 
the  national  pool  of  those  available  for 
induction. 

7)  Local  boards  would  be  bound  to  apply 
national  standards  in  deciding  which  stu- 
dents receive  deferments  and  which  clviUaD 
Jobholders  are  deferred  because  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  their  work. 

8)  Local  draft  boards  would  be  compelled 
to  reopen  the  case  of  a  man  classified  1-A  If 
he  submits  new  facts  which,  if  true,  would 
entitle  him  to  a  different  draft  status. 

9)  The  period  of  time  given  a  man  to  ap- 
peal his  local  board's  draft  classification 
should  be  lengthened  from  the  present  10 
days  to  15. 

Analysis  or  Schwrkex  Dkapt  RcroRM  Act 
or  1967— H.R.  6017 

(A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  and 
equitable  draft  system  by  amending  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 90th  Congress,  first  session,  on 
February  7,  1967) 

raCTXON    1 

Establishes  the  short  title  of  the  Act  as  the 
"Draft  Reform  Act  of  1967." 
BKcnoN  a 

Amends  various  provisions  of  the  Unlverwl 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (UMTSAl 
that  relate  to  the  age  period  of  liability  for 
Induction. 

A.  Section  2(a)  reduces  from  18-26  to  18- 
22  Vi  the  age  period  during  which  the  tune 
for  registration  Is  fixed. 

B.  Sections  2(b)(2)  and  2(b)(6)  reduce 
the  age  period  from  18-26  to  18-22%  with 
respect  to  establishing  minimum  stand&rdi 
for  physical  acceptability  that  are  no  higher 
than  those  applied  to  men  Inducted  In  Jan- 
uary 1946,  and  with  respect  to  reglstrantt 
volunteering  for  Induction. 

C.  Sections  2(b)(1)  and  2(b)(4)  reduce 
the  age  period  from  18%-26  to  18-22%  with 
respect  to  persons  liable  for  training  and 
service,  and  virlth  respect  to  the  opportunity 
registrants  are  given  to  enlist  In  the  regular 
army. 

D.  Sections  2(b)(S),  2(0)  (1).  and  2(c)  (3) 
reduce  the  upper  age  limit  from  26  to  23H 
with  respect  to  induction  without  consent 
With  respect  to  enlUting  or  accepting  sp- 
polntment  In  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  with 
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mpect  to  induction  liability  if  obligations 
of  service  in  the  Ready  Reserve  are  not  met. 
E.  Section  a(d)  substitutes  18-22%  for 
18-26  m  defining  specifically  the  terminology 
applied  to  age  groups  that  are  referred  to  in 
UMTS  A. 

SECTION    3 

Deals  with  priority  for  Induction  and  se- 
iKtlon  for  Induction  from  a  national  man- 
power pool.  Section  3  amends  UMTSA  In  the 
following  ways : 

A.  Section  6(a)(1)  sets  down  provisions 
{or  the  transmission  of  data  from  local  boards 
to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service.  (This  Is 
part  of  the  centralization  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  that  the  bill  would  accom- 
plish.] 

B.  Section  6(a)  (2)  provides  that  regis- 
trants shall  be  liable  to  Induction  for  4  years, 
unless  a  registrant  has  been  exempted  or 
deferred,  In  which  case  his  liability  will  ter- 
minate whenever  he  has  been  liable  for  4 
years  or  has  become  36  years  of  age.  [This 
alters  the  present  19-26  age  span  of  liability. 
or  liability  to  age  35  If  deferred  or  exempted 
before  age  26.] 

C.  Section  6(a)(3)  establishes  4  age-pri- 
ority categories  In  a  national  manpower  pool 
of  registrants  who  are  not  exempt  or  deferred, 
from  which  pool  18%-year-olds  will  be  called 
first.  "The  first  priority  category  shall  consist 
of  (U  men  between  the  ages  of  18  years  and 
6  months  and  19  years  and  6  months  (19i'2- 
20'^,,  20%-21%,  and  21'/2-22%  In  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  categories,  respectively) 
who  have  not  been  exempted  or  deferred 
from  Induction  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  (II)  men  not  presently  so  exempted 
or  deferred  who  are  less  than  35  years  of  age 
and  with  respect  to  whom,  If  the  aggregate 
of  all  periods  they  were  so  exempted  or  de- 
'erred  were  subtracted  from  their  age,  the 
difference  would  be  less  than  19  years  and  six 
months  [19%  or  more  but  less  than  20%, 
204  or  more  but  less  than  21%.  and  21%  or 
more  but  less  than  22%  In  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  categories,  respectively.)"  [This 
section  is  designed  to  serve  the  objective  of 
centralizing  draft  calls  and  avoiding  regional 
^arlatlon8  in  their  size  and  nature.  Present 
policy  Is  to  take  the  older  men  under  26  first. 
This  section  reverses  present  policy  by  pro- 
viding that  18 Vj -year-olds  not  exempt  or  de- 
terred be  called  first.  In  addition,  it  "returns" 
m  older  man  to  the  manpower  pool  If  he  was 
deferred  or  exempt  during  all  or  part  of  his 
years  from  18%  to  22%  and  ceases  being  de- 
ferred or  exempt  any  time  before  he  Is  35. 
The  older  man  "returns"  to  the  age-prlorlty 
category  corresponding  to  his  age  at  the  time 
he  first  became  deferred  or  exempt.  Under 
present  draft  policy,  men  taking  deferments 
incur  liability  up  to  age  35  but  men  over  26 
ire  not  called  by  a  local  board  until  it  has 
taken  all  those  under  26  and  over  19.) 

D.  Section  5(a)  (4)  establishes  procedures 
incumbent  on  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice for  placing  In  the  first  age-priority  cate- 
gory the  name  of  each  registrant  who,  on  the 
date  the  Act  becomes  law.  Is  19% -26  years 
of  age  and  who  has  not  received  an  exemp- 
tion or  deferment,  or  who  "on  such  date  was 
not  exempted  or  deferred  and  was  between 
the  ages  of  19  years  and  six  months  and  35 
years  and  had  received  an  exemption  or  de- 
ferment under  this  Act  after  attaining  the 
sge  of  19  years  and  6  months  but  not  before 
attaining  such  age. 

"While  he  Is  not  exempted  or  deferred  un- 
der this  Act  and  before  he  attains  the  age  of 
35  years.  Insofar  as  possible,  each  person 
shall,  after  remaining  In  the  first  priority 
category  for  one  year,  be  placed  In  each  suc- 
ceeding higher  priority  category  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  a  period  of  one 
year." 

E  Section  5(a)(5)  provides  that  each 
registrant  who,  on  the  date  the  Act  becomes 
effective,  was  exempted  or  deferred,  was  be- 
tween 19%  and  36,  and  had  not  been  ex- 
«npted  or  deferred  between  18%  and  19%, 


shall,  upon  the  termination  of  his  exemption 
or  deferment,  be  placed  in  the  first  age- 
priority,  "remain  In  such  category  for  one 
year  and  in  each  succeeding  higher  category 
established  tinder  paragraph  (3)  for  a  period 
of  one  year;  except  that  such  person  shall 
not  be  in  any  such  category  during  any 
period  while  he  is  exempted  or  deferred  from 
selection  for  Induction  or  after  he  attains 
the  age  of  36  years."  (Sections  6(a)(4)  and 
5(a)(5)  prevent  this  legislation  from  giving 
any  windfall  draft  benefit  to  draftable  men 
who  are  over  19%  at  the  time  the  act  be- 
comes effective.  Many  of  these  men  will  be 
too  young  to  have  been  reached  by  the  draft 
under  the  present  system.  Tet  without  these 
special  provisions  assigning  them  to  the 
18% -year-old,  first-priority  category,  the 
new  law  would  pass  them  by  with  Its 
emphasis  on  drafting  men  at  18%.  These 
sections  prevent  men  who  waited  imtll  19% 
to  take  a  deferment  under  present  law  from 
"counting"  that  year  of  draft  eligibility 
(between  18y2  and  19%)  as  a  basis  for  their 
"returning"  to  the  19% -year-old  pool  under 
this  legislation.  If  allowed  to  count  that  year, 
they  would  escape  the  top-priority  (I8V2- 
year-old)  draft  pool  under  the  new  system 
while  having  been  too  yoting  to  be  reached 
under  the  present  system.] 

P.  Section  5(b)  provides  that  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  shall  select  inductees  at 
random  In  the  order  of  the  age-priority 
categories  In  which  their  names  are  entered. 
Before  random  selections  are  made  from 
within  a  category,  every  man  available  for 
induction  from  a  lower  numbered  priority 
category  mtist  have  been  drafted.  [Random 
selection  of  draftees  would  be  a  major  change 
In  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.) 

SECTION  4 

Establishes  uniform  national  standards 
for  (jccupatlonal  and  educational  deferments. 

A.  Section  4(a)  amends  UMTSA  so  that 
section  6(2)  provides  that  the  President  shall 

.set  forth  specific  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  bases  of  deferment  from  Induc- 
tion. Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  oc- 
cupntlonal  deferment.s  "may  Incorporate  any 
listing  of  critical  skills  and  Industries  pre- 
pared by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government."  Rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  educational  deferments  "shall 
set  forth  standards  of  performance  In  .  .  . 
(college  level]  courses  of  Instruction,  scores 
on  tests  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director,  and  other  necessary  criteria 
which  must  be  complied  with  In  order  to 
qualify  for  such  a  deferment."  Every  regis- 
trant shall  conform  to  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations "In  every  respect"  before  a  local 
board  can  grant  him  a  deferment.  [Present 
system  is  changed  In  that  local  boards  would 
be  required  to  apply  national  standards.) 

B.  Section  4(b)  amends  UMTSA  so  that  a 
registrant  deferred  to  pursue  a  full-time  col- 
lege-level coune  of  instruction  may  not  be 
deferred  subsequently  "on  account  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  or  a  child  conceived  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Draft  Reform  Act  of 
1967."  [Under  present  system  an  educational 
deferment  can  be  followed  by  a  deferment 
based  on  marriage  or  fatherhood.] 

C.  Section  4(c)  repeals  an  express  provi- 
sion of  Section  6(h) ,  UMTSA,  that  local  draft 
boards  and  appeal  boards  cannot  be  bound 
by  any  Federal  guidelines  In  the  granting  of 
student  and  occupational  deferments.  The 
repealed  language  reads  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act.  no  local  board,  appeal  board,  or  other 
agency  of  appeal  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  be  required  to  postpone  or  defer 
any  person  by  reason  of  his  activity  In  study, 
research,  or  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  op- 
tometric,  osteopathic,  sdentlflc,  pharma- 
ceutical, chiropractic,  chlropodlal,  or  other 
endeavors  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  In- 
terest solely  on  the  basis  of  any  test,  exami- 


nation, selection  system,  class  standing,  or 
any  other  means  conducted,  sponsored,  ad- 
ministered, or  prepared  by  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
private  institution,  corporation,  association, 
partnership,  or  individual  employed  by  an 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

sscTio:«  s 

Makes  certain  procedural  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 5  amends  UMTSA  so  that : 

A.  Section  6(n)(l)  requires  local  boards 
to  reopen  the  cases  of  men  classified  I-A 
whenever  new  information  comes  forth 
which,  If  proven,  would  entitle  them  to 
a  deferment  or  exemption.  The  Director  shall 
not  induct  such  men  while  reconsideration 
Is  being  made.  [Local  boards  now  reopen 
cases  at  their  discretion,  unless  the  State  or 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service  ordera 
them  to  do  BO.] 

B.  Section  e(n)(2)  provides  that  regis- 
trant has  at  least  16  days  in  which  to  appeal 
an  action  taken  with  respect  to  him. 
[Lengthens  by  5  days  the  minimum  period 
during  which  a  registrant  can  appeal.) 

SBCnON   s 
Pertains  to   the  extension  of  UMTSA   by 
amending  subsection   (c)    of  section   17   of 
that  act  so  as  to  extend  Induction  authority 
to  July  1,1971. 

SECTION   7 

Sets  effective  dates  for  the  Act  by  stating 
that  "except  for  section  6  which  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

Testimony  or  U.S.  Representative  Ricraro 

S.  SCHWEIKER  BETORE  HotTSE  AJUCZS  SERV- 
ICES Committee.  Hearings  on  the  Drapp, 
May  22,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  in  support  of  meaningful 
modernization  and  reform  of  our  antiquated 
and  unfair  draft  system.  On  February  7,  I  In- 
troduced the  Draft  Reform  Act  of  1967,  ( H.R. 
5017 1  the  first  comprehensive  draft  reform 
legislation  to  be  presented  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress. My  nine-point  plan  boils  down  to  this: 

1.  The  first  group  of  men  drafted  should  be 
18%  year  olds,  reversing  the  present  policy 
of  taking  first  the  oldest  men  under  26. 

2.  A  man  would  be  eligible  for  the  draft  for 
only  four  yean  (18%  to  22%)  Instead  of  the 
present  7%  years  (18%  to  26).  This  would 
allow  men  to  plan  their  futures  with  more 
certainty. 

3.  College  students  could  still  get  defer- 
ments, but  as  soon  as  they  finished  college, 
their  four  years  of  draft  eligibility  would  be- 
gin, and  they  would  be  placed  in  the  top 
priority  group  as  18%  year  olds,  regardless 
of  their  actual  age  up  to  35. 

4.  College  students  would  not  be  permit- 
ted a  fatherhood  deferment  if  they  had  been 
granted  a  college  (2S)  deferment. 

5.  Separate  draft  calls  for  the  Selective 
Service  System's  4084  local  boards  would  be 
replaced  by  a  single  national  manpower  pool 
to  wipe  out  all  differences  in  type  and  num- 
ber of  men  drafted  that  now  exist  from  one 
board  to  another. 

6.  Men  would  be  selected  at  random  once  a 
month  from  a  national  computerized  pool  of 
those  available  for  Induction  in  the  18%  to 
19%  top  priority  age  bracket.  Only  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  ntimber  of  1-A'e  in 
this  age  group  was  too  small  to  meet  draft 
calls,  would  men  in  the  second-year,  third- 
year,  or  fourth-year  age  groups  be  subjected 
to  call. 

7.  Local  boards  would  be  bound  to  apply 
national  standards  In  deciding  which  stu- 
dents receive  deferments  and  which  civilian 
Jobholders  are  deferred  because  their  work 
is  critical. 

8.  Local  draft  boards  would  be  compelled 
to  reopen  the  case  of  a  man  classified  1-A  if 
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he  submits  new  facta  which,  If  true,  would 
entitle  him  to  a  different  draft  status. 

9.  The  period  of  time  given  to  a  man  to 
appeal  his  local  draft  board's  classification 
should  be  lengthened  by  statute. 

Most  major  proposals  for  draft  reform  sug- 
gest Induction  at  age  19  or  20.  I  believe  It 
would  be  wiser  to  begin  the  draft  earlier — at 
age  18V4  to  191/2  •  At  age  18  only  one  man  In 
five  Is  still  In  high  school.  Thus  about  80  per- 
cent of  young  men  at  18  are  finished  high 
school.  By  age  19,  only  one  man  out  of  15 
la  BtlU  In  high  school. 

A  draft  that  would  not  take  them  until  at 
least  age  19,  would  make  the  Job  prospects 
for  men  under  19  even  more  hopeless  than 
those  prospects  are  today  In  the  unskilled 
labor  market. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  continuing  stu- 
dent deferments,  both  for  luidergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  But  my  bill  contains  safe- 
guards to  keep  these  temporary  student  de- 
ferments from  turning  Into  permanent  ex- 
emptions. 

There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  some  of 
our  young  men  should  not  pursue  higher 
education  at  18>^,  as  long  as  they  will  be 
fully  draft-vulnerable  on  completion  of  that 
education.  The  National  Advisory  Conunls- 
sion  recommended  abolishing  all  undergrad- 
uate deferments,  but  called  at  the  same  time 
for  a  look  at  the  feasibility  of  letting  a  man 
choose  to  serve  as  late  as  toui  years  after  he 
was  selected. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  the  same  end 
as  such  postp>oned  service,  but  would  be  more 
flexible  while  keeping  student  deferments. 
An  ex-student  under  35,  whose  deferpaent 
has  expired,  would  return  to  the  highest 
draft-priority  pool — along  with  the  18 ',4  to 
19  «4 -year-olds.  The  ex-student  would  then 
have  a  four-year  period  of  draft  liability,  with 
his  first  year  after  school  being  the  most 
likely  year  for  being  drafted. 

Abolition  of  iindergraduate  student  defer- 
ments could  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
procurement  of  Junior  officer  candidates,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  now  obtained  from 
the  ranks  of  recent  college  graduates.  In  ad- 
dition, the  flexibility  Inherent  In  my  plan 
seems  to  me  more  desirable  than  a  postpone- 
ment system,  which  would  draft  an  Initial 
group  of  men  In  1967  and  then  let  some 
choose  to  serve  several  years  later,  after 
finishing  college. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  re- 
main In  college,  become  a  father  before  his 
student  deferment  expires,  and  hence  obtain 
a  permanent  exemption  from  military  duty. 
My  bill  eliminates  this  possibility.  In  1964 
a  survey  of  men  between  27  and  34  showed 
that  74  percent  of  the  men  whose  education 
stopped  at  high  school  graduation  had 
served  In  the  military.  For  men  whose  edu- 
cation stopped  with  a  college  undergraduate 
degree,  the  figure  was  70  percent.  But  for 
men  who  had  gone  on  to  graduate  school, 
only  27  percent  of  the  men  surveyed  had 
served. 

These  statistics  do  not  make  every  gradu- 
ate student  a  willful  draft  dodger.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  disturbed  at  some  of  the 
blanket  charges  leveled  at  graduate  students. 
What  we  need,  simply  and  without  emotion- 
alism. Is  a  draft  system  In  which  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  man  remains  in  school  will  not 
affect  his  likelihood  of  being  drafted. 

My  bill  contains  measures  that  would  give 
the  Selective  Service  System  the  predictabil- 
ity and  national  uniformity  that  It  has  ut- 
terly lacked  before  now.  The  Constitution 
puts  national  defense  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government.  Yet  the  Selective 
Service  System  produces  the  men  to  serve  by 
iislng  4,084  different  sets  of  policies  and 
practices,  depending  on  which  local  board 
has  the  registrant's  file. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  Report 
Is  replete  with  examples  of  how  the  particu- 
lar local  board  with  which  a  man  Is  regis- 
tered can  determine  his  draft  situation.  For 


example,  childless  married  men  have  a  lower 
draft  priority  than  single  men  if  they  were 
married  on  or  before  August  26,  1965.  If  you 
were  one  of  those  childless  married  men  of 
draft  age  In  Connecticut  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1968,  you  would  not  have  been 
drafted,  regardless  of  which  Connecticut  lo- 
cal board  held  your  file.  But  In  Alabama  and 
Washington  State,  90  percent  of  the  boards 
had  to  Induct  men  from  that  same  childless 
married  group. 

In  the  cases  of  men  reclassified  from  1-A 
and  Into  II-A  (the  critical  skills  deferment) 
about  half  were  In  neither  a  critical  occupa- 
tion on  the  Department  of  Labor's  Ust,  nor 
In  an  essential  industry  on  the  Commerce 
Department's  list. 

This  shows  how  little  weight  the  guide- 
lines of  the  two  departments  carry  through- 
out the  Selective  Service  System.  My  bill 
would  provide  for  specific,  tightly  drawn, 
national  standards  for  local  boards  In  clas- 
sifying men  as  available,  deferred  or  exempt. 
It  would  repeal  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
6(h)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951,  since  it  Is  that  sentence 
that  tells  local  boatds  they  have  full  auton- 
omy from  national  Selective  Service  guide- 
lines. 

Uniform  national  standards  for  deferments 
will  be  a  dead  letter  If  that  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 6(h)  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  law. 
Through  that  sentence.  General  Hershey  ex- 
plained to  this  Committee  last  June,  "The 
Congress  has  made  certain  that  the  key  de- 
cisions of  classification  shall  be  left  to  civil- 
ian boards  of  the  registrant's  community." 

Congress  has  amply  protected  the  author- 
ity of  local  boards  to  classify,  and  the  result, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  national  pattern  of  in- 
equity, a  crazy  quilt  of  inconsistent  defer- 
ment policies  from  one  board  to  another. 
Equity  requires  that  if  one  family's  son  re- 
ceives a  draft  deferment  in  the  "national 
Interest,"  so  must  the  son  of  another  family 
with  virtually  the  same  individual  circum- 
stances. As  the  law  now  stands,  one  local 
board  does  not  hare  to  agree  with  another, 
or  with  Selective  Service  System  headquar- 
ters. And  two  identical  cases  before  the  same 
local  board  need  not  be  decided  alike.  More 
public  criticism  of  the  draft  has  been  levelled 
at  this  point  than  at  any  other.  That  criti- 
cism is  Justified. 

Repealing  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
6(h)  virill  not  alone  guarantee  national 
standards  in  the  granting  of  deferments.  It 
would,  at  least,  force  local  boards  to  defer 
every  man  covered  by  Federal  deferment 
standards.  But  it  would  not  stop  individual 
boards  from  deferring  large  numbers  of  men 
who  fall  short  of  the  standards.  This  is  hap- 
pening now.  The  National  Advisory  Conunls- 
slon  reports  that  half  the  men  holding 
critical  employment  deferments  are  not 
engaged  in  critical  employment  as  defined 
by  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Hence  we  should  repeal  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  6(h)  to  guarantee  that  every  man 
entitled  to  a  deferment  under  Federal  stand- 
ards receives  one.  But  my  bill,  In  addition, 
directs  the  President  to  set  down  specific 
rules  for  deferments  which  must  be  met 
by  every  Indlviduiil  registrant  receiving  a 
deferment.  Thus  deferments  would  go  to  all 
men  who  qualified  but  only  to  those  who 
qualified.  In  addition,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, distinctly  different  policies  exist  from 
state  to  state  in  the  contradictory  and  con- 
fused system  that  Is  today's  draft  machinery. 
For  example,  Pennsylvania's  State  Director 
of  Selective  Service  has  told  local  boards  that 
when  a  student  changes  his  course  of  study 
while  In  college,  and  takes  longer  than  four 
years  to  earn  his  degree,  he  may  not  receive 
a  student  deferment  beyond  the  fourth  year. 

Tet  next  door  In  West  Virginia,  the  State 
Director  hsia  told  his  boards  to  study  each 
case  on  Its  own  merits,  since  some  students 
might  deserve  a  determent  for  undergraduate 
schooling  beyond  tixe  normal  four  years. 


Oklahoma,  New  York  City,  Lottlslana,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas  say  a  full-time  student  la 
one  who  takes  12  hours  of  course  work  a 
semester.  But  Alabama,  Oregon  and  Utah 
Insist  that  their  students  carry  15  hours  of 
work  a  semester. 

Four  states  tell  their  local  boards  that 
no  student  can  qualify  for  a  deferment  with 
less  than  the  class  rank  or  test  score  set 
forth  In  the  National  Selective  Service  guide- 
lines. But  eight  other  states  counsel  their 
local  boards  that  the  guidelines  from  Wash- 
ington are  purely  advisory,  and  not  binding 
on  local  board  action. 

This  tangle  of  contradictions,  local  varia- 
tions and  absolute  confusion  for  the  unfor- 
tunate  draft  registrant  must  be  resolved. 

My  bill  would  abolish  the  state-by-stste 
and  board-by-board  draft  quotas  and  replace 
them  with  a  single  national  monthly  dr&(t 
call  by  random  selection  from  a  central  com- 
puterized pool  of  1-A  men's  names.  My  pro- 
posal does  not  contemplate  elimination  of 
the  4,084  local  draft  boards,  since  they  would 
still  serve  a  valuable  function  registering 
men,  classifying  them  (but  under  strict 
national  standards)  and  also  making  deter- 
minations In  such  subjective  types  of  classi- 
fication as  hardship  situations. 

Today,  one  local  board  might  have  m 
many  volunteers  for  the  draft  that  it  hsi 
no  need  to  go  beyond  its  volunteer  lists  to 
fill  Its  quota,  while  another  board  might  b« 
quite  stingy  with  its  student  deferments  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  enough  volunteers  or 
nonstudents  to  meet  its  quota. 

The  national  manpower  call  Is  met  by 
levying  a  specific  quota  against  each  state 
based,  not  upon  Its  population,  but  upoo 
Its  percentage  of  the  Nation's  draft-eligible 
men  classified  available  for  Induction  by  the 
local  boards. 

A  State  with  inefficient  draft  boards  who 
have  not  promptly  classified  its  registrant! 
win  obviously  have  fewer  men  classified 
available  for  Induction,  and  therefore,  will 
receive  draft  calls  for  fewer  men.  Thus,  the 
present  State-by-State  quota  system  has  at 
tlmea  worked  to  reward  inefficiency  and  pen- 
alize states  like  my  own  Pennsylvania  which 
have  processed  and  classified  their  reglB- 
trants  promptly. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  try  to  muster  man- 
power for  a  national  army  by  using  4.084 
separate  local  manpower  pools.  Why  not 
one  nationwide  manpower  pool  of  available 
manpower?  This,  together  with  uniform  ns- 
tlon:\I  standards  applied  by  local  board*, 
would  guarantee  the  same  treatment  for 
young  men   from   coast  to  coast. 

A  man  remains  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  board  with  which  he  registers  st 
age  18,  even  if  he  moves  from  the  area  01 
from  the  state.  In  this  day  of  substantially 
increased  family  mobility,  therefore,  the 
State-by-state  quota  system  makes  little 
sense. 

I  favor  local  boards  continuing  to  examine 
and  clas.<;lfy  our  young  men.  But  after  that 
step,  we  will  almost  surely  have  many  more 
men  without  deferments  than  the  military 
needs.  Today  we  have  1,350.000  men  classified 
1-A.  We  drafted  only  393,500  men  during 
1966,  a  high  draft  year. 

If  not  all  of  the  qualified  men  without 
deferments  In  a  particular  age  bracket  are 
needed  to  fill  the  draft  call  in  a  particular 
month,  how  will  we  distinguish  among 
these  equals?  I  propose  that  we  select  the 
men  needed  at  random  from  among  tho« 
who  have  been  classified  1-A  In  the  top- 
priority  age  group,  18'^  to  19V2. 

The  draft  would  continue  to  draw  from 
a  "moving  river"  of  manpower  each  month, 
not  a  static  pool  with  only  one  or  two  selec- 
tion processes  per  year.  Monthly  calls,  a» 
under  the  present  system,  could  be  tailored 
to  current  needs.  After  his  first  year  of 
draft  eligibility,  a  man  would  move  Into  the 
lower    priority,    second-year,    group    from 
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which  men  would  not  be  drafted  unless  the 
first-year  pool  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciated  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  thoughts  on  draft  re- 
form. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  1  minute,  and  that  is  all  I  asked 
the  chairman  for,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing my  remarks  as  concise  as  possible 
in  view  of  the  late  hour. 

I  do  want  to  state,  as  a  result  of  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  who  asked 
if  I  had  a  proposal  of  my  own  on  a  mili- 
tary pay  increase,  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
amount,  I  can  now  report  to  him  that  I 
did,  and  it  is  in  the  July  15,  1965,  Record, 
and  it  provided  for,  after  4  months. 
$121.80  monthly  for  enlistees,  which  of 
course,  while  sizable  and  more  than  the 
present,  is  still  far  short  of  what  would  be 
required  in  terms  of  attaining  a  volun- 
teer army.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  it  was  offered,  and  I 
refer  you  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  on 
July  19,  1965.  I  need  not  add  that  it  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
amendments  offered  tonight.  I  hope  they 
will  be  seriously  considered.  I  hope  we 
will  accept  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  27,  1917,  Wis- 
consin's distinguished  Senator,  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
against  the  enactment  of  a  draft  law. 
He  said: 

I  cannot  see  how  any  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  cherishes  her  institutions  can 
be  willing  to  call  into  existence  this  awf»il 
autocratic  and  despotic  power  the  exercise 
of  which  nothing  can  Justify  except  the  ex- 
tremist necessity. 

The  Committee  Is  now  deliberating  the 
provisions  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967.  There  have  already  been 
some  changes  made  this  year  in  the  pres- 
ent law  through  Ex'jcutlve  order  by  the 
President  and  further  changes  will  be 
made  through  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress. But,  let  us  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  extension  of  any  selective  serv- 
ice law  will  serve  only  to  further  integrate 
compulsory  military  service  into  the 
fabric  of  American  life. 

Daniel  Webster  said  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  9,  1814: 

A  free  government,  with  an  uncontrolled 
power  of  military  conscription,  is  a  solecism, 
at  once  the  most  ridiculous  and  abominable 
that  ever  entered  Into  the  head  of  man. 

A  peacetime  draft  Is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  principles  which  have  always  been 
considered  a  part  of  American  democ- 
racy. Compulsory  military  service  not 
only  results  in  a  severe  deprivation  of 
civil  liberties;  it  Is  also  a  wrenching  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  American 
ideal  of  liberty  and  this  Nation's  most 
cherished  heritage,  that  of  personal 
freedom. 

Since  1940,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  period  from  March  1947  to  June 
1948,  this  Nation  has  had  a  draft  law. 
An  entire  generation  has  reached  ma- 
turity without   knowing   a   time   when 


compulsory  military  service  did  not  exist. 
The  selective  -  service  law,  although 
originally  intended  to  be  temporary,  is 
fast  becoming  institutionalized  as  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  American  life.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  been  told  that  we  will 
need  a  draft  law  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

A  peacetime  conscription,  however, 
can  be  justified  only  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  James  Madison 
described  as  "the  impulse  of  self-preser- 
vation." In  the  absence  of  a  grave  na- 
tional emergency  or  what  La  Follette 
called  the  "extremist  necessity,"  the  bur- 
den of  justifying  a  military  conscription 
rests  with  the  Government.  In  the  recent 
years  in  which  our  military  system  has 
relied  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
service,  no  such  justification,  however, 
has  really  been  made.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  would  be  a  further  commit- 
ment to  a  permanent  compulsory  mili- 
tary service. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  bill  is  in- 
sensitive to  the  demonstrated  inequities 
which  the  present  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  contains.  De- 
spite the  language  which  states  that  "in 
a  free  society  the  obligations  and  privi- 
leges of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  should 
be  shared  generally,  in  accordance  with 
a  system  of  selection  which  is  fair  and 
just."  the  obligation  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  has  not  been  shared  gen- 
erally. The  percentage  of  the  26-year- 
old  draftable  age  men  who  have  entered 
the  service  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  has 
declined  from  57.7  percent  in  1962  to 
46.4  percent  in  1966.  The  Department  of 
Defense  e."5timates  that  this  figure  will  be 
only  34  percent  in  1974.  The  committee 
bill,  however,  makes  no  provision  to  pro- 
vide for  a  fair  and  Just  method  of  selec- 
tion for  those  that  will  be  called  upon 
to  serve. 

The  present  deferment  policies  per- 
petuate the  discrimination  resulting 
from  economic  and  educational  disad- 
vantages. The  draft  falls  heaviest  on  the 
Negro  and  those  individuals  from  lower 
income  backgrounds  who  do  not  have 
access  to  such  deferments.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  however,  would  retain  the  de- 
ferments. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  granting  of 
the  college  deferment  has  resulted  in 
only  40  percent  of  the  26-year-old  col- 
lege graduates  having  any  military  ex- 
perience as  compared  to  60  percent  of 
the  college  dropouts.  57  percent  of  the 
high  school  graduates  and  50  percent  of 
the  non-high-school  graduates.  For 
those  students  who  are  financially  able 
to  continue  i)iith  their  education,  the  de- 
ferment becomes  an  exemption  by  al- 
lowing the.se  yoimg  men  to  remain  in  the 
limitless  labyrinths  of  higher  education. 
Only  27  percent  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, aged  27  through  34,  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  committee  bill, 
however,  would  retain  the  college  defer- 
ment for  undergraduates  and,  also  for 
the  graduate  student  if  his  study  was 
found  to  be  "in  the  national  interest." 

Under  present  law,  judgments  sis  to 
occupational  deferments,  on  the  basis  of 
engagement  in  vital  occupations,  are  far 


from  consistent.  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  es- 
timated that  about  half  of  the  268,000 
persons  who  received  these  deferments 
in  1966  had  neither  vital  occupations  nor 
critical  skills.  Furthermore,  the  selective 
service  is  directing  individuals,  through 
their  "channeling"  process,  into  deferred 
occupations  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  chosen.  This  manipulation  in 
individual  career  choices  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  has  been  freely  admitted. 
The  committee  bill,  however,  would  re- 
tain the  deferment  for  those  occupa- 
tions that  were  found  to  be  "in  the  na- 
tional interest." 

The  draft,  by  calling  people  whose  pro- 
fession is  not  the  military,  is  economical- 
ly wasteful.  The  old-fashioned  conscript 
army,  in  which  many  men  serve  short 
terms  of  duty,  has  become  less  suited  to 
the  needs  of  modem  times  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  expensive  to  maintain.  The 
turnover  of  conscripts  currently  exceeds 
90  percent.  Few  inductees  show  any  in- 
clination to  reenlist  to  obtain  the  techni- 
cal skills  that  are  required  to  handle  the 
complex  instruments  of  the  armed 
forces.  Compulsory  military  service  ccwm- 
pels  the  men  who  are  asked  to  risk  their 
lives  for  their  coimtry  to  bear  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  maintaining  the  Armed 
Forces  as  well.  The  draftee,  in  effect,  sub- 
sidizes our  defense  budget  by  accepting 
low  pay  during  his  two  years  of  service, 
a  condition  which  calls  for  a  complete 
revision  of  the  military  pay  structure. 
The  committee  bill,  however,  would  ex- 
tend the  draft  for  4  more  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  selective  serv- 
ice registrant  has  neither  the  right  of  a 
personal  appearance  nor  the  right  to 
counsel  at  an  appeal  hearing.  He  is,  in  ef- 
fect, outside  the  due  process  of  law  which 
should  protect  him  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  is  effectually  deprived  of  rights 
which  are  his  under  constitutional  guar- 
antees. The  committee  bill,  however, 
would  make  no  provision  for  extending 
these  rights  to  the  registrant. 

The  committee  bill,  as  reported,  would 
return  to  the  World  War  I  practice  of 
inducting  conscientious  objectors  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  be  required  to  perform 
noncombatant  duties.  TTiis  procedure  in 
World  War  I  created  many  difficulties, 
court  martials,  long  imprisonments,  and 
even  death  sentences,  though  no  execu- 
tions were  carried  out.  This  procedure 
would  work  serious  hardships  on  many 
conscientious  objectors  today,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  communications  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  received  in  the 
past  few  days  from  organizations  such 
as  the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  Methodist  Church;  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action;  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation;  Unitarian  Unlversal- 
ist  Association,  Department  of  Social  Re- 
sponsibility; American  Civil  Lil>erties 
Union,  and  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors. 

In  view  of  this  widespread  opposition 
by  religious  and  civil  liberties  groups, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  amend- 
ment which  has  been  prepared  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  Is  most  welcome. 
It  would  permit  those  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  noncombatant  military  service 
to  perform  alternative  dvllian  service 
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under  civilian  control,  without  Induction 
Into  the  armed  services.  Thl£  Is  the  pres- 
ent system  which  has  worked  ajatisfac- 
torlly  for  some  15  years. 

The  language  of  the  committee  bill 
regarding  the  definition  of  conscientious 
objector  returns  to  the  test  of  the  1940 
act — "religious  training  and  belief" — and 
removes  the  additional  language  added 
in  1948  which  stated: 

Religious  training  and  belief  in  this  con- 
nection means  an  individual's  belief  in  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  dutiee 
superior  to  those  arising  frotn  any  human 
relation,  but  does  not  include  essentially 
political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views 
or  a  merely  personal  moral  code. 

Whatever  the  committee's  motives  in 
rectHnmending  this  change,  the  change 
Itself  is.  in  many  ways,  an  Improvement. 
When  the  Congress  attempts  to  define 
the  Indefinable  and  to  plum  the  depths 
of  a  man's  mind  and  conscience,  the 
simplest  language  Is  best.  The  words 
"religious  training  and  belief"  have  al- 
ready been  Interpreted  in  many  court 
cases.  These  cases  will  be  available  to 
future  courts.  Additional  congressional 
attempts  at  definition  may  only  confuse 
and  compoxmd  matters  further.  The 
trend  of  recent  court  decisions  such  as 
Se^er  is  In  line  with  modern  theology 
which  Is  constantly  broadening  man's 
concept  of  religion.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
religious  groups  testified  this  year  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
favor  of  dropping  the  "religious"  test 
altogether.  In  such  imprecise  and  sub- 
jective matters,  the  test  should  be  simple, 
inclusive,  suid  capable  of  application  to 
a  wide  and  varying  range  of  beliefs.  This 
simple  deflniticm  is  broad  enough  to  be 
useful  in  our  pluralistic  culture  which 
includes  nontheistic  eastern  religions  as 
well  as  traditional  western  ones. 

The  r^noval  of  the  Supreme  Being 
definition  and  the  return  to  the  langusige 
Of  the  1940  act  should  therefore  be  wel- 
comed as  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  present  law. 

In  regard  to  the  appeal  procedure  for 
conscientious  objectors,  since  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
the  law  has  provided  special  appellate 
procedures  for  the  determination  of 
claims  of  conscientious  objection.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  standard  opportunity  to 
have  a  personal  appearance  before  a 
local  board,  and  an  ^peal  to  an  appeal 
board — ^not  in  person — the  present  stat- 
ute provides  for  a  thorough  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  well  as  a 
special  hearing  before  a  E>epartment  of 
Justice  hearing  o£Bcer.  The  investigation 
is  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  produces  additional  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  claimant's  sincerity  and  prior 
behavior.  The  hearing  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  hearing  officer  is  im- 
portant. Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  stage 
in  the  entire  s^jpellate  process  where 
there  is  a  bona  fide  face-to- face  confron- 
tation between  the  conscientious  objector 
claimant  and  a  decisionmaker.  The  hear- 
ing officer  is  customarily  a  mature  at- 
torney, frequently  a  former  assistant  XJB. 
attorney,  he  is  invariably  more  informed 
and  sophisticated  about  the  law  and  the 
mean'ng  of  conscientious  objection;  and 


there  is  opmrtunity  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  and  to  present  witnesses, 
documentation,  and  oral  testimony.  The 
committee  bill,  however,  would  eliminate 
this  appeal  procedure  for  the  conscien- 
tious objector. 

The  retention  of  these  existing  provi- 
sions in  the  Selective  Service  Act  how- 
ever will  result  in  sounder  decisions  on 
appeals  of  conscientious  objectors.  Local 
draft  boards  vary  widely  in  their  famil- 
iarity and  experience  with  conscientious 
objectors;  some  have  been  known  to  give 
all  objectors  a  1-A  classification  and  re- 
quire them  to  appeal  so  that  someone 
else  will  have  to  exercise  judgment  and 
make  a  decision.  In  such  instances,  very 
little  evidence  gets  into  the  record,  the 
advantage  of  face-to-face  discussions  is 
often  lost,  and  the  appeal  board  has  a 
very  limited  basis  on  which  to  reach  a 
judgment. 

The  present  Investigation  and  hearing 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
bring  to  light  both  favorable  and  ad- 
verse evidence  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  unknown.  The  conscientious 
objector  is  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  know  and  to  answer  material  adverse 
to  his  claim,  and  the  Government  hear- 
ing officer  is  able  to  examine  him  orally 
about  the  facts  and  about  his  convictions. 

Since  decisions  of  the  selective  service 
boards  finally  determine  the  classifica- 
tion of  conscientious  objectors  and  since 
such  decisions  can  lead  to  orders  to  re- 
port for  induction,  care  should  be  taken 
to  maintain  an  appeal  procedure  which 
will  safeguard  the  rights  of  sincere  per- 
sons. The  present  provisions  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  operate  effec- 
tively both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  conflict  when  emotions  may  threaten 
to  affect  administrative  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  return  to  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  voluntary  recruitment 
would  solve  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  presently  concerned.  The 
compulsion  element  that  is  so  alien  to 
our  democratic  ideals  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  discrimination  associated 
with  the  deferment  would  no  longer 
exist.  And,  a  far  more  skilled  and  effec- 
tive defense  force  wotild  be  established. 

I  am  not,  however,  under  any  Illusion 
that  the  draft  can  be  eliminated  over- 
night. But,  the  Congress  must  be  called 
upon  now  to  make  a  resolution  assuring 
the  American  people  that  the  goal  of  a 
free  and  voluntary  service  will  be 
achieved  and  that  it  will  take  some  steps 
to  move  in  that  direction.  The  committee 
bill  makes  no  such  assurance.  If,  how- 
ever, such  a  commitment  is  not  made 
now,  this  may  be  our  last  chance  for 
freedom  in  these  terms. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Hicks],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill 
provided  the  same  fairness  and  equity 
that  our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  does 
when  he  runs  the  committee.  I  would 
have  no  trouble  In  accepting  the  bill.  It 
does  not.  I  voted  against  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee and  probably  will  vote  against  it 
again  tonight. 

I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  few 


reasons  why.  One  of  the  first  reasons  is 
just  exactly  what  has  happened.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsxtN- 
MEiER],  gets  up  and  says  that  there  are 
a  number  of  amendments  that  he  will 
offer.  He  hopes  they  will  be  seriously 
considered.  You  know  they  will  not,  net 
with  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  put  this  measure,  which  is 
as  important  to  the  country  as  it  is,  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
after  the  experience  we  went  through  last 
evening  on  the  education  bill.  And  yet. 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
going  to  shove  this  bill  through.  The  crj- 
has  been,  "Vote,  vote,"  without  any  con- 
sideration or  discussion  at  all. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pdce], 
and  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  except  for  his  re- 
mark that  he  was  going  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  I  do  not  join  him  in  that. 

What  should  have  been  done?  One  of 
the  things  is  that  there  should  have  been 
serious  consideration  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  volunteer  military  estab- 
lishment for  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
Maybe  we  cannot  have  a  volunteer  mil- 
itary force.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
this:  There  has  been  no  serious  consid- 
eration given  to  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Can  the  gentleman  re- 
call any  time  that  the  committee  pre- 
vented any  amendment  on  any  bill  to 
provide  for  a  voluntary  army,  or  any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  HICKS.  No,  Mr.  Chahman.  The 
chairman  runs  our  committee  as  fair  as 
it  is  possible  to  run  a  committee.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  regard  and  ad- 
miration for  the  way  he  runs  the  com- 
mittee. But,  to  continue,  when  Under 
Secretary  Morris  was  asked  regarding  a 
voluntary  army,  he  said: 

We  have  looked  Into  the  matter  and  It 
would  cost  from  $4  bilUon  to  flT  billion 
more  than  It  Is  costing  us  today. 

You  know  in  the  Defense  Department 
they  have  made  no  serious  study  of  the 
question  when  they  come  up  with  a  figure 
of  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  more  than 
it  costs  today. 

Possibly  we  cannot  have  a  voluntary 
military  force,  but  it  is  a  serious  enough 
question  and  there  are  enough  people 
around  the  country  who  think  It  is  prac- 
tical that,  it  is  a  question  that  deserves 
serious  study,  and  we  have  not  had  a 
serious  study  of  this  matter. 

Another  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis]  came  before  our  committee  with 
a  suggestion  that  this  matter  should  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  That  is  our  job.  A 
composite  committee  should  look  at  the 
situation.  It  would  consist  of  members 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
members  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education,  who  would  look  at  it  from 
the  national  manpower  standpoint.  And 
I  would  go  further  and  say  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  should  be  repre- 
sented. Why  do  we  need  an  army  or  a 
military   establishment?    We   need   an 
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army  or  a  military  establishment  as  one 
of  the  arms  to  carry  out  our  foreign 
policy.  Nevertheless  we  get  locked  in  con- 
crete on  a  foreign  policy  and  we  go  on 
and  on  and  on  with  it.  The  other  body 
evaluates  our  foreign  policy  and  this 
House  ought  to  occasionally  evaluate  our 
foreign  policy  also. 

This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
look  at  what  we  are  doing  and  where 
we  are  going.  We  are  in  Vietnam  now. 
We  are  going  to  stay  there  until  we  reach 
our  objectives.  I  am  for  that.  But  whether 
we  should  go  Into  future  Vletnams  or  not, 
I  think,  is  a  question  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  This  bill  would  be  an 
excellent  vehicle  that  could  be  used  to 
consider  where  we  are  going  In  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  should  consider  why  we  are  going 
where  we  seem  to  be  headed  instead  of 
just  automatically  taking  this  law  and 
extending  it.  That  is  just  about  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  automatically  extend- 
ing it  rather  than  taking  a  look  at  the 
whole  situation  carefully.  Are  we  for- 
ever to  be  bound  to  a  system  of  con- 
scription without  periodically  reexsunln- 
ing. 

With  only  3  hours  of  consideration 
given  to  the  bill  in  debate  and  thereafter 
to  shout  down  amendments  and  pass  it, 
we  will  not  give  consideration  to  the 
measure  that  its  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion warrants. 

If  we  have  to  have  it — and  I  assume 
we  do  have  to  have  a  selective  service 
bill— then  there  are  one  or  two  things 
wrong  with  this  one. 

Student  deferment  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  wrong.  I  do  not  care  how  thin  we 
slice  it,  when  we  get  down  to  It,  when 
a  boy  gets  out  of  high  school  and  is 
capable  of  going  to  college,  we  are  say- 
ing to  him,  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege, or  do  you  want  to  go  to  Vietnam, 
and  you  may  determine  what  the  choice 
is  going  to  be."  There  Is  nothing  fair 
about  that  when  a  shooting  war  is  going 
on. 

Another  thing,  we  maintain  a  pretty 
sizable  reserve  establishment.  My  com- 
mittee spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
Reserve  and  this  Congress  spends  a  lot 
of  money  on  Reserve  forces.  I  am  tired 
of  getting  letters  saying,  "My  boy  was 
drafted  in  May  and  killed  in  October  In 
Vietnam.  Why  are  they  not  using  the 
Reserves?" 

Whether  or  not  it  gets  the  considera- 
tion it  should  tonight,  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  provide 
a  figure  of  300,000  as  being  the  figure 
we  can  induct  in  one  calendar  year  and 
that  thereafter  we  cannot  induct  any 
more  in  that  calendar  year  unless  we  in- 
duct on  a  one-to-one  basis,  unless  we 
call  in  some  reserves.  In  other  words,  if 
we  desire  360,000  Inductees,  30.000  have 
to  be  reserves. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  the  purjxise  of  a 
reserve  program  and  organization  to 
serve  in  time  of  emergency.  We  are  now 
In  an  emergency  situation  when  we  are 
inducting  340,000  a  year.  That  Is  what 
we  are  Inducting  this  year.  I  feel  this  is 
the  time  to  look  at  the  Reserves  and  see 
if  we  can't  begin  to  use  them.  If  it  served 
no  other  purpose,  the  country  would  bet- 
ter understand  the  condition  In  which 


we  actually  find  ourselves  if  some  Re- 
serves are  called  up. 

My  strongest  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
that  we  are  going  ahead  and  ramming  it 
through  tonight  without  adequate  con- 
sideration. Our  committee  held  lots  of 
hearings.  Can  we  go  on  holding  them? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  about  to 
run  out  so  what  can  we  do?  We  can  ex- 
tend it  6  months  and  look  into  all  the 
matters  to  the  extent  that  they  deserve 
to  be  looked  into. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tait]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
tremendously  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  tonight.  I 
believe  it  is  too  bad  that  we  are  here 
at  this  time.  I  have  looked  over  the  law, 
and  I  am  not  really  so  worried  about 
what  Is  In  the  bill  or  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  draft. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  job  in  many  ways.  I  am  really  more 
worried  about  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  circumstances  that  bring 
us  here  tonight  at  this  late  hour  after 
meethig  until  1:45  this  morning.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
derson], on  his  discussion  of  the  rule  at 
an  earlier  hour  in  that  regard. 

I  also  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Stafford  1,  with  regard  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  volunteer  army.  I  believe  this 
is  a  major  deficiency  in  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  the  committee's  fault, 
but  certainly  it  is  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress in  that  it  falls  to  relate  the  draft 
policy  of  this  country  with  the  entire 
manpower  j>olIcy  of  this  coimtry. 

When  I  was  in  this  Congress  in  1963- 
64,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  went 
into  this  and  had  a  study  made,  which 
was  pigeonholed.  Just  as  a  later  study  of 
the  Congress  was  pigeonholed,  by  an  ex- 
ecutive department  investigation  on  Its 
own. 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  support  this  bill, 
because  I  'believe  under  the  circum- 
stances we  find  ourselves  in,  we  have  to 
support  an  extension  of  the  draft  law.  I 
do  believe  we  might  well  consider — and 
I  wish  there  were  going  to  be  enough 
Members  here  in  a  spirit  in  which  we 
could  consider — whether  or  not  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  draft  is  a  wise  policy. 

I  am  aware  of  what  was  stated  with 
regard  to  it  in  the  committee  report,  and 
I  am  not  overly  impressed  by  it. 

I  would  like  to  abolish  one  myth  with 
regard  to  this  measure,  and  I  susk  that 
the  Members  will  go  along  with  me  on 
the  bill  for  a  moment  in  discussing  this 
statement  that  has  been  made,  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  responsibility  in  this 
measure  and  has  not  in  effect  Just 
handed  over  the  entire  area  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Oh,  we  have  established  the  principle 
of  uniformity,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  good 
principle,  but  it  Is  an  exception. 

On  page  8.  section  (3)  of  the  bill,  the 


section  on  induction  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices is  pretty  much  left  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Although  Congress  did  reserve  a  veto 
in  the  provisions  there,  it  is  true. 

But  then  let  us  move  over  to  page  9, 
section  (4;  of  the  bill.  We  find  there  the 
President  makes  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Reserve  may  be  main- 
tained without  enlistment. 

On  page  12,  section  (5) ,  we  find  again, 
on  the  18  months  service  exemption, 
there  is  broad  rulemaking  power  under 
which  the  President  may  determine  who 
has  served  18  months  and  who  is  eligible 
and  who  is  not. 

Then,  moving  to  page  13,  section  (6) 
of  the  bill,  we  find  college  exemptions 
are  subject  to  rules  and  regulations — 
made  again  by  the  President,  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  on  page  14,  in  section  (6),  line 
15,  we  find  that  the  employment  exemp- 
tion is  up  to  the  President  as  well,  not 
under  standards  set  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

On  page  18,  still  in  section  (6) ,  we  find 
the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  depend- 
ency. 

Under  subsection  (6)  on  line  18  of 
page  15,  the  health  factors  are  covered, 
and  again  this  Is  entirely  up  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Finally,  on  page  17,  section  (7)  relat- 
ing to  conscientious  objectors,  here  the 
President  is  the  one  who  determines 
what  Is  noncombatant  duty. 

If  we  say  that  the  Congress  has  put  its 
imprint  on  this  bill,  I  wonder  if  we  must 
not  take  into  consideration  some  of  these 
things  which  show  that  the  bill  con- 
tinues to  give  a  blank  check  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Perhaps  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  very  procedures  by  which 
we  find  ourselves  here  tonight.  Perhaps 
this  makes  it  inevitable. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  open 
my  remarks  with  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Would  it  be  hi  order  to 
move  that  the  Committee  rise  and  sit 
again  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  May? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time  that 
motion  would  not  be  order. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not pass  this  opportunity  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  to  express  my 
feelings  on  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
pulsory military  training,  as  it  affects 
not  only  the  military  posture  and  current 
military  commitments  of  our  country, 
but  as  it  affects,  long  range,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

I  have  always  felt  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  should  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  United  States.  I  say  this 
even  though  at  the  outset  I  am  aware 
there  are  times  and  protracted  periods 
when  there  are  no  alternatives. 

But  I  am  afraid  as  a  country  and  as  a 
Congress  we  have  come  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  draft  as  an  unalter- 
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able  fact  of  American  life.  This  disturbs 
me. 

The  purpose  of  our  military  posture 
and  the  necessity  for  it  have  been  well 
articulated  and  have  been  accepted  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  This  is 
not  at  Issue  here. 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  served  on  a 
high-level  civilian  advisory  board  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command.  This  work  actually  be- 
came involved  in  many  problems  of  the 
Air  Force  itself.  The  Air  Training  Com- 
mand is  that  branch  of  the  Air  Force 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  man- 
power development  in  this  great  arm  of 
our  Military  Establishment.  Based  on 
the  work  and  evaluations  of  this  board, 
and  based  on  my  conversations  not  only 
with  military  people,  but  with  interested 
civilians,  I  asa.  left  with  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  as  a  continuing  national 
policy. 

Admittedly,  If  we  are  to  use  a  method 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  hard-core 
military  personnel  capable  of  rapid  and 
effective  response  to  national  emergen- 
cies, changes  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  military  system,  including  decided 
adjustments  in  pay  and  total  compen- 
sation. I  am  convinced  it  is  almost  im- 
possible imder  any  accounting  system  to 
determine  the  high  cost  of  our  low  rate 
of  retention  in  the  sevices.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  any  authorities,  however, 
who  would  deny  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  cost  of  our  overall  military  posture 
can  be  attributed  to  the  "in  and  out" 
system  of  personnel  management  which 
prevails. 

If  we  could  bring  our  armed  services 
Into  a  higher  degree  of  professionalism, 
which  would  inevitably  substitute  career 
manning  for  the  "in  and  out"  conscrip- 
tee,  we  would,  in  my  opinion,  undoubt- 
edly reduce  by  large  amounts  total  mili- 
tary costs  in  proportion  to  a  given  level 
of  military  effectiveness. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  de- 
mands for  each  tax  dollar,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  an  apparent  and  danger- 
ous gap  In  the  condition  of  our  total 
physical  environment  relative  to  what  it 
should  be  to  support  the  civilization  we 
envision,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  every 
reason  to  maximize  the  effectlvenesa  of 
each  dollar  appropriated  to  the  military. 
Z  am  convinced  this  achievement  cannot 
be  made  while  we  are  under  a  program 
of  universal  military  training. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  attach  and 
assign  many  collateral  benefits  to  our 
draft  program.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  these 
so-called  benefits  could  stand  the  acid 
test  of  accurate  evaluation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  ways  of 
beating  the  draft,  and  thousands  of 
yoimg  men  have  been  successful  in  this 
effort.  Some  of  their  efforts  have  been 
motivated  not  to  beat  the  draft  per  se, 
but  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  and  train- 
ing which  incidentally  happens  to  be  in- 
sulated from  induction  Into  the  service. 
Others .  have  deliberately  worked  up  a 
program  for  themselves  simply  to  avoid 
serving.  This  is  obvious. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  services  them- 
selves exclude  a  large  nimiber  of  those 
presented  by  the  draft  boards  for  minor 


physical  defects  or  illiteracy.  Certainly 
no  one  can  say  those  rejected  are  in  any 
way  benefited  by  the  program. 

If  it  is  assumed  we  must  have  univer- 
sal military  training  in  order  to  provide 
for  our  society  a  training  ground  or  an 
accelerator  in  the  evolution  of  our  society 
toward  the  development  of  better  citi- 
zenship, a  higher  degree  of  patriotism, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  more  accepta- 
ble moral  plateau,  the  results  are  not 
compatible  with  the  assumption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  develop  a  better 
analysis  of  our  military  manpower  needs. 
Let  us  put  our  military  services  in  an 
honest  and  functional  light.  Let  us  make 
them  professional.  Let  us  maximize  the 
career  opportunities  within  them,  but  let 
us  not  expect  them  to  provide  the  solu- 
tion to  the  social  problems  or  the  edu- 
cational problems  which  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion. Long  range,  if  we  expect  more  than 
national  defense  and  more  than  efficient 
military  performance  from  our  armed 
services,  we  will  inevitably  reduce  the 
true  effectiveness  of  our  national  defense 
posture. 

Let  us  consider  universal  military 
training  only  a  stopgap  in  our  national 
history  and  examine  now  the  very  fiber 
of  the  organizational  relationships,  the 
personnel  structure,  and  the  comparative 
way  of  life  in  our  military  with  other 
branches  of  public  service  as  well  as  op- 
portimities  in  the  private  sector. 

It  will  only  be  after  we  have  faced 
this  problem,  examined  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  our  national  defense  for 
what  it  really  is  that  we  can  reach  the 
day  of  better  balance  between  appropri- 
ations for  the  services  and  appropriations 
for  the  other  necessities  of  a  nonmilitary 
nature  in  the  total  environment  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distlngiiished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  cooperation  In 
allowing  me  to  speak  and  express  ideas 
which  I  am  sure  he  feels  are  not  only 
unreasonable  but  impractical  and  pos- 
sibly even  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mor- 
TONl  who  just  spoke,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  and  to  others 
who  have  discussed  the  idea  of  a  volun- 
teer Army. 

I  recall  the  debate  4  years  ago  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  wish  to  say  that,  based 
upon  my  recollection  of  the  paucity  of 
expression  at  that  time,  despite  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  the  difBculties 
which  face  us,  a  much  more  constructive 
debate  Is  now  being  held  than  we  had  4 
years  ago. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  at  this  time  my 
position  on  this  subject.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  substantia] 
raise  in  the  rate  of  pay  for  members  of 
the  armed  services.  In  addition,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  would  mate- 
rially strengthen  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  benefits  of  our  service- 


men by  raising  their  status  generally 
and  by  developing  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  manpower  procurement  based 
on  the  free  choice  of  the  individual 
rather  than  on  involuntary  service.  Both 
of  these  bills  would  phase  out  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  the  point  where 
it  is  on  a  standby  basis  only  for  use  in 
an  emergency.  Both  of  these  bills,  how- 
ever, contain  adequate  safeguards  to 
guarantee  our  national  seciu-ity  while 
we  are  making  the  transition  to  a  vol- 
untary military  system. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  this  type  of 
procedure  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  strength  and  capability 
of  our  armed  services  needed  to  accept 
the  multitude  of  responsibilities  at  any 
place  throughout  the  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  procedure  would  allow  us  to 
achieve  this  goal  without  the  infringe- 
ment on  individual  liberties  which  is  in- 
trinsic in  the  present  system  of  military 
conscription. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  absolutely  no 
sign  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  move 
in  that  direction  and.  therefore,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  which  is  pending  before  us 
today.  I  regret  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  so  well  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  a  volunteer 
Army,  have,  in  most  cases,  decided — that 
having  made  their  speech — they  will 
go  ahead  and  vote  for  this  bill.  Because 
then  we  will  have  for  another  4  years  the 
continuation  of  a  peacetime  draft  which 
we  consider  to  be  a  temporary  expedient 
but  which  has  been  with  us  for  the  last  27 
years,  with  some  brief  Interruptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  is  the  time  to 
consider  the  termination  in  this  scheme 
which  is  so  foreign  to  the  history  of  this 
country  of  free  men? 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
may  very  well  say  that  today  is  not  the 
time.  They  may  well  say  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  war.  What  was  the  excuse 
4  years  ago?  What  was  the  excuse  8 
years  ago?  What  will  be  the  excuse  4 
years  from  now?  Eight  years  from  now' 
Are  we  prepared  to  embark  upon  a  road 
of  permanent  military  conscription  for 
this  democracy,  when  the  balance  of  the 
free  world  has  departed  from  it,  and 
when  even  our  enemies  of  the  last  war 
have  departed  from  It? 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  program 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  en- 
hances the  dangers  contained  in  the 
military  authorization  bill  and  presents 
this  country  as  a  paramount  example  of 
a  military  garrison  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions of  the  entire  world. 

Tonight  we  are  considering  ways  to 
make  compulsory  military  service  more 
palatable  to  the  American  people.  But 
I  think  we  should  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
if  our  primary  consideration  is  not  our 
foreign  policy  and  methods  by  which  that 
policy  can  best  be  furthered.  The  draft, 
which  was  once  a  temporary  measure, 
Yios  been  transformed  to  a  permanent 
system  of  military  procurement.  Initially 
designed  as  a  necessity  to  meet  the  threat 
of  a  national  emergency  that  called  for 
the  mobilization  of  a  massive  land  army, 
we  are  seeing  its  metamorphosis  into  an 
efBcient  machine  designed  to  meet  the 
long-range  needs  of  a  continuing  policy 
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of  intervention  and  occupation  within 
the  framework  of  limited  warfare. 

I  feel  this  situation  is  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  country.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  sit  silently  and 
vote  time  after  time  for  act  after  act 
which  merely  leads  to  a  continuation 
of  this  situation. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  before  and  have  warned  against 
the  tragedy  of  the  garrison  state  domi- 
nated by  the  military  mind.  In  our 
efforts  to  make  the  draft  more  equitable 
and  to  maintain  it  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, we  are  further  militarizing  our 
society  and  foreign  policy.  All  phases  of 
the  draft  reform  movement — its  initial 
motivation,  the  language  of  the  proposed 
legislative  changes,  the  operation  of  its 
administrative  machinery — point  the 
way  to  increasing  military  pressures  and 
priorities  on  our  free  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  today 
is  one  more  day  in  which  you  may  take 
some  action  with  respect  to  this  predica- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  you  will  vote, 
but  I  remember  that  4  years  ago  there 
were  three  of  us  who  voted  against  this 
bill,  and  two  of  them  were  from  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  appreciate  that  fact.  I  hope 
that  that  number  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  at  this 
bill  from  some  other  standpoints.  There 
is  a  provision  contained  in  this  bill  to 
which  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  remember  the  colloquy  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  respect  to  the  permanent  ceil- 
ing on  the  force  levels  for  the  armed 
services.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
fusion on  that  question.  The  permanent 
ceiling  is  about  2  million  people  but. 
according  to  the  committee  report,  we 
.have  about  3.5  million  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today.  Why?  Because  this  bill 
suspends  the  permanent  ceiling.  It  is  like 
the  temporary  debt  limit.  It  is  a  fiction. 
We  have  no  ceiling  insofar  as  the  mili- 
tary is  concerned.  This  bill  suspends  the 
permanent  ceiling  and  sets  up  a  tem- 
porary ceiling  of  5  million  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
which,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  that 
figure  to  4  million  men. 

Your  support  thereof  would  demon- 
strate that  the  Congress  at  long  last 
wants  to  take  some  action  with  respect 
to  asserting  some  control  of  that  which 
Is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  largest 
aspect  of  the  Gtovernment  of  the  United 
States;  namely,  the  military.  I  urge  those 
of  you  who  have  so  eloquently  expres.sed 
your  concern  for  the  continuing  erosion 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  show  that  concern  by  your  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Qlsthiguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  legislation 
»  quite  properly  referred  to  as  the  most 
olfflcult  decision  facing  the  Congress  in 


the  present  session.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  decision  that  faces 
the  Congress  at  any  time  and  it  is  a 
decision  which,  more  than  any  other, 
troubles  the  conscience  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  This  is  true  because,  quite 
simply,  it  is  the  decision  by  which  a 
Member  of  Congress  gives  his  voice  to 
determining  which  American  boys  serve 
and  which  may  not  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  And  by  ex- 
tension, it  is  the  decision  which  deter- 
mines who  faces  the  trials  of  combat  and 
the  risk  of  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

There  are  some  points  in  this  decision 
on  which  we  all  agree.  The  Unitea  States 
of  America  must  have  an  armed  force 
adequate  to  its  defense — adequate  to  car- 
ry out  its  part  of  the  policies  adopted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
In  raising  an  armed  force  sufficient  to 
meet  these  purposes,  the  burden  of  serv- 
ice will  be  spread  among  the  young  men 
of  the  country  as  equitably  as  possible. 
We  are  all  agreed  on  these  two  points: 
that  we  will  supply  the  forces  necessary 
and  that  we  will  spread  the  burden  as 
equitably  as  we  possibly  can. 

But  we  all  realize  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  spreading  the  burden  so  as  to  pro- 
vide complete  equity  among  all  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  not  all  are  required,  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  Voting  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, there  is  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  which  tugs  at  the  conscience  of 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

And  that  is  quite  simply,  "Have  we 
done  all  we  can  do  to  provide  equity?" 
Have  we  examined  every  possibility?  Is 
there  another  way  by  which  the  force 
might  be  provided  equally  well  if  we  but 
took  the  time  to  study  and  imderstand 
it? 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  thought  is 
rimning  through  the  minds  of  Members 
of  the  House  today  and  because  I  have 
had  those  thoughts  too,  I  would  like  to 
take  my  brief  time  to  impress  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  exhaustiveness  of 
the  study  out  of  which  the  present  legis- 
lation evolved.  I  know  of  no  subject  that 
has  received  more  detailed  or  Uiorough 
study  or  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
concentrated  attention  by  distinguished 
citizens.  As  one  who  has  been  charged 
with  digesting  all  of  the  study  material 
provided.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  more 
desirable  alternative  exists  than  that  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

The  Draft  Act  was  Initially  subject  to 
a  review  before  our  committee  on  June 
22,  1966.  Following  that,  the  Department 
of  Defense  conducted  a  thorough  profes- 
sional study  of  the  continuing  require- 
ment for  the  draft  and  of  the  possibility 
of  substituting  an  all-volunteer  force — a 
study  which  concluded  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  eliminate  the  draft.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  made  available 
to  our  committee. 

Last  year  the  President  appointed  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service,  which  was  composed  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  of  various 
walks  of  life,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  the  distinguished 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Serv- 
ing with  Mr.  Marshall  on  the  Commission 


are  the  following  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans: Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  president 
of  Yale  University;  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Morgan 
Guarantee  Trust  Co. ;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
editor  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Houston  Post;  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoff- 
man, p'-esident  of  Anna  Rosenberg  As- 
sociates; Paul  J.  Jermings,  president  of 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO;  John  H. 
Johnson,  president  of  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc.;  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  proj- 
ect director.  Voter  Education  Project, 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.;  Daniel 
M.  Luevano,  director  of  Western  Region, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty ;  John  A. 
McCone,  Joshua-Hendy  Corp.;  James  H. 
McCrocklin,  president  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  College;  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.  J.,  professor  of  theology  of 
Woodstock  College;  Jeanne  L.  Noble,  as- 
sociate professor,  Center  for  Human  Re- 
lations Studies,  New  York  University; 
George  E.  Reedy,  Jr.,  president,  Struthers 
Research  and  Development  Corp.;  David 
Monroe  Shoup.  General,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired;  Fiorindo  A.  Simeone.  pro- 
fessor of  surgery.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
James  A.  Suffridge,  international  presi- 
dent. Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation; Frank  S.  Szymanski,  judge  of 
probate,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Luther  L.  Terry, 
vice  president,  University  of  Permsyl- 
vania;  Warren  G.  Woodward,  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Airlines. 

The  Commission  had  a  sizable  staff  and 
was  served  by  13  able  consultants.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  made  avail- 
able to  oiu  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ap- 
pointed its  own  Civilian  Advisory  Panel 
on  Mihtary  Manpower  Procurement  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  retired, 
president  emeritus  of  The  Citadel.  Serv- 
ing with  General  Clark  on  this  Panel 
were  the  Honorable  Sterling  Cole,  a  for- 
mer distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  former  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  president  of 
Hampton  Institute;  Earl  H.  Blaik.  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Avco 
Corp. ;  Dr.  Frederick  Hovde.  president  of 
Purdue  University;  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert D.  Murphy,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and  now 
president  of  Corning  Glass  Interna- 
tional; Msgr.  Maurice  S.  Scheehy,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 
and  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  a  member  and 
former  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

This  Panel  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  February. 

The  committee  also  had  available  to  it 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  included  certain 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Marshall 
Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
then  held  its  own  exhaustive  hearings — 
hearings  which  filled  806  pages.  TTie 
hearings  Included  testimony  from  over 
100  individuals  or  organizations  emong 
which  were  12  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Members  of  the  House  can  see  just 
from  this  listing  that  the  subject  has 
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received     the     most     complete     study 
possible. 

Two  things  impressed  me  more  than 
any  other  in  this  long  process.  The  first 
is  that  all  of  the  major  studies  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  selective  service 
Is  necessary  and  that  alternative  pro- 
posals that  seem  very  attractive  at  first 
glance,  such  as  an  all-volunteer  force  or 
universal  national  service,  were  not 
feasible. 

The  second  is  that  while  there  were 
some  dUferences.  the  major  studies  were 
so  much  in  agreement  on  the  desirable 
fimdamental  changes  in  the  running  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

I  think  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  the  best  distil- 
lation of  the  thinking  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  In  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  provide  adequate  military  man- 
power for  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
outstanding  bill  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Long!  . 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  was 
a  strong  believer  In  a  volunteer,  profes- 
sional fighting  force.  Since  that  time, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  heated  up,  and 
I  have  been  forced  to  take  a  new  look  at 
my  former  position.  A  volunteer,  profes- 
sional force  would  be  a  more  ^ectlve 
force  than  what  we  have — on  pure  eco- 
nomic groimds  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  fighting  effectiveness.  However,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  justify  It  on  moral 
grounds.  I  see  an  unholy  alliance  here 
between  certain  liberals  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  upper  middle  class  who 
would  Just  love  to  dump  the  obligation 
of  defending  this  countir  on  a  few  gung 
ho  young  fellows  who  are  willing  to  go 
out  and  fight  and  die  for  their  country, 
and  on  the  sons  of  the  poor  who  find  the 
military  to  be  a  more  remunerative  deal 
than  what  they  can  get  in  ordinary  life. 
I  believe  it  is  completely  wrong  to  allow 
the  well-to-do  and  the  smart  people  of 
this  country  to  shrug  off  these  responsi- 
bilities onto  the  poor  or  the  patriotic. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RtnisFELDL 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtniTis]  had  planned 
to  participate  in  this  debate,  but,  regret- 
tably, a  minor  illness  has  prevented  him 
from  being  here.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  long,  and  most  effectively,  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  manpower  prob- 
lem, boUi  civilian  and  military.  He  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  meaningful 
dialog  on  the  national  manpower  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes. 

The  Committee  has  dealt  with  a  most 
difficult  subject,  a  complicated  one.  I 
certainly  claim  to  be  no  expert  on  this 
subject.  My  remarks  will  be  restricted  to 
two  or  three  aspects  of  the  subject. 

I  testified  before  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  sub- 


mitted some  15  to  20  insertions  and  state- 
ments in  the  record  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  mlUtary  manpower  problems. 

Let  me  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear:  There  will  be  a  draft,  a  compul- 
sory selective  service  mechanism  in  this 
country.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here.  This  country 
requires  a  level  of  military  manpower  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  even  If  we 
had  an  all-volunteer  military,  we  would 
have  to  have  superimposed  above  that 
voluntary  military  an  Involimtary  draft 
mechanism  available  to  be  triggered  in 
in  the  event  we  were  not  able  to  get  the 
manpower  we  needed  for  this  coim try's 
national  security  needs  through  a  vol- 
untary mechanism. 

So  no  one  is  suggesting  that  this  coun- 
try should  Jeopardize  its  security. 

I  personally  feel  that  in  a  free  system, 
compulsion  is  excusable  and  reasonable 
only  when  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need. 
Now,  I  am  saying  that  we  should  use  this 
selective  service  mechanism  to  the  mini- 
mum extent  possible.  We  should  trigger 
It  in  only  when  the  national  security 
requires  it. 

This  is  a  principle  that  is  widely  ac- 
cepted in  the  country.  But,  some  will  dis- 
agree, as  some  have,  on  the  floor. 

Further,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  and  commend 
him  on  an  excellent  statement  on  a  very 
difficult  subject. 

There  is  a  lack  of  information  as  to 
what  our  military  manpower  needs  are, 
and  by  what  various  ways  we  can  meet 
these  needs. 

This  lack  of  information  has  been 
testified  to  in  the  committee,  it  is  in  the 
committee  report,  and  It  Is  in  the  Clark 
panel  report  and  by  repeated  statements 
by  Department  of  Defense  witnesses  be- 
fore both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  They  admit  that 
they  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  re- 
vision of  pay  and  personnel  policies 
could  or  could  not  do.  And  I  do  not  know. 

1  do  not  know  if  a  totally  volimtary  sys- 
tem is  feasible.  I  do  feel  It  is  inexcusable 
for  us  not  to  try  to  find  out.  I  think  we 
can  work  toward  gaining  on  and  clo.s- 
ing  this  information  gap  in  the  coming 

2  years. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
or  two  things  that  have  been  said.  There 
have  been  some  comments  made  about 
the  cost  estimates  of  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary. It  was  quoted  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  said  it  would  cost  between  $4 
billion  and  $17  billion,  assuming  a  2.7- 
mlllion-man  military.  The  way  I  do 
arithmetic,  if  you  divide  a  2.7-milllon- 
man  force  into  $17  billion  you  get  a  sum 
of  money  in  excess  of  a  $6,000  pay  in- 
crease per  man.  No  one  has  even  begun 
to  suggest  that.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  Department  of  E>efense  could  come 
up  with  a  figure  such  as  that.  But  I  think 
it  demonstrates  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  have  the  answers,  and 
they  clearly  do  not  if  they  give  Congress 
Information  saying  it  would  cost  $4  bil- 
lion to  $17  billion — a  range  that  wide. 
They  do  not  have  the  answers.  And  we 
need  the  answers. 

During  the  amending  process  when  the 
bill  is  being  read  for  amendment,  I  in- 


tend to  offer  two  amendments.  Neither 
amendment  is  complicated  and  neitlier 
amendment  goes  to  any  of  the  difficult 
and  complicated  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

One  amendment  will  simply  add  to  the 
statement  of  policy,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  a  statement  of 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress.  The 
statement  was  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress — the 
statement  is  in  the  committee  report 
where  they  quote  the  Department  of  De- 
f  ense  representatives  indicating  they  are 
trj^ng  to  maximize  the  number  of  volun- 
teers and  minimize  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals conscripted.  It  simply  would  ex- 
press a  preference  for  voluntarism. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  also,  my 
second  amendment,  which  is  a  simple 
one.  It  simply  recognizes  that  there  are 
information  gaps,  and  that  we  do  not 
have  all  the  answers. 

There  are  in  excess  of  2  million  young 
Americans  coming  to  draft  age  each 
year.  The  amendment  would  simply  say 
that  we  will  extend  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  for 
2  years,  to  1969,  instead  of  for  4  years 
to  1971. 

Some  have  said  that  this  might  be 
interpreted  as  showing  a  lack  of  will  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  or  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East.  I  disagree 
We  do  not  pass  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  or  authorizations  for  4- 
year  periods.  This  matter.  I  believe,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Congress  at 
least  every  2  years. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  as  to  the  man- 
power that  is  available  each  year.  It  L« 
changing  and  growing. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country  in  the  civilian  man- 
power field.  These  things  are  changing. 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  is  so 
busy  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  clear 
in  1969  to  again  consider  this  extremely 
Important  bill,  and  consider  this  very 
difficult  subject  matter  and  see  that  it 
does.  In  fact,  do  what  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives feel  that  it  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  my  time  was 
limited,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  tc 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  this  subject: 

bTATnCBNT  or  THE  HONORABLX  OONAU)  RTW9- 

TKLO  or  Illinois,  Before  the  Hottse  Com- 

MirrKK  ON  Armed  Services 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  the  l8.-ue  of 
military  manpower  recruitment. 

In  asMMlng  the  United  States  military 
manpower  procurement  system,  X  am  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  ot  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent draft,  and  of  such  alternative  systetos 
as  an  all-volunteer  system. 

An  extensive  manpower  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident m  response  to  growing  criticism  of  tbe 
draft,  was  withheld  upon  its  completlos 
then  revised  In  light  of  the  escalation  lo 
Viet  Nam,  and  Anally  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1966  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  D.  Morris  In  brief  summarv 
form  only.  The  study  and  worlcing  papen 
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on  which  the  conclusions  were  based  have 
never  been  made  public  to  my  knowledge. 

More  recently,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service,  also  initiated 
by  the  President  and  headed  by  Burlce  Mar- 
shall, issued  a  219  page  evaluation  of  the 
draft  and  its  alternatives.  The  Commission, 
in  its  own  words,  "spent  more  than  100 
hours  in  meetings  in  Washington  alone, 
which  are  recorded  in  more  than  3,500  pages 
of  transcript;  and  the  members  read,  con- 
sidered, and  discussed  In  detail  hundreds  of 
pages  of  staff  memoranda."  However,  none 
of  these  working  papers  has  been  made 
public. 

On  March  24,  1967.  I  joined  with  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Curtis  in  urging  the  Pres- 
ident to  release  the  information  necessary 
to  make  an  adequate  evaluation  of  his  draft 
proposals.  Our  letter  concluded:  "Without 
supporting  data  and  working  papers,  the 
strength  of  your  proposals  Is  seriously  dlmln- 
Uhed.  Thus  we  respectfully  request  that 
working  papers  of  your  National  Comnaisslon 
on  the  points  discussed  be  made  available 
to  us  In  the  Congress."  Thus  far,  the  only 
response  from  the  President  has  been  a  brief 
acknowledgement  of  our  letter  by  an  aide. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  we  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  forwarded  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Rivers,  who  sent  it  to  Btu'ke 
Biarshall  on  April  10  for  his  reply.  In  response 
to  our  request  for  the  working  papers  and 
data.  Mr.  Marshall  stated:  "We  chiefly 
examined  the  materials  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  I  understand 
have  also  been  made  available  to  you." 
These  materials  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  me,  nor  have  they  been  made  avail- 
able, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  the 
public. 

AREAS  OT  AGREEMENT 

I  appear  today  in  a  dual  role — as  both  an 
advocate  and  an  inquirer.  Before  I  embark  on 
either  role,  I  would  like  to  set  before  you 
what  seem  to  be  certain  premises  on  which 
most  can  agree : 

Military  conscription  is  repugnant  to  a 
free  society  except  in  time  of  demonstrated 
need.  President  Johnson  In  his  recent  Message 
on  Selective  Service  underscored  this  point 
when  he  said:  "The  volunteer  tradition  Is 
strong  in  our  Armed  Forces,  as  it  is  In  our 
national  heritage.  Except  for  the  periods  of 
major  war  In  this  century,  it  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  our  military  manpower  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic." 

Any  system  of  involuntary  military  serv- 
ice is  inherently  inequitable  when  not  all 
qualified  men  are  required  to  serve.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  the  same  message  declared : 
"For  the  unavoidable  truth  is  that  complete 
equity  can  never  be  achieved  when  only 
some  must  be  selected  and  only  some  must 
serve." 

Given  the  b<isic  undesirability  as  well  as 
the  inherent  inequity  in  military  conscrip- 
tion, every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  the 
rewards  for  military  services  commensurate 
with  the  rewords  in  civilian  employment. 
No  one  would  argue,  I  believe,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  sacrlfloes  that  Armed  Forces 
personnel  must  make,  they  should  also  be 
obliged  to  subsidize  their  own  service. 

There  is  a  point  at  which — given  a  com- 
bination of  pay  increases,  liberalized  fringe 
benefits,  improved  recruitment  and  retention 
policies,  extension  of  education  opportuni- 
ties in  and  through  th9  Armed  Services,  and 
greater  utilization  of  civilian  personnel,  male 
and  female,  in  noncombatant  posts — that 
conscription  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  fill  military  requirements.  There  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  where 
that  point  Is,  but  It  Is  there  nonetheless. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  has  both  focused 
attention  on  and  beclouded  the  Issue  of  the 
<lraft  and  Ita  alternatives.  Selective  Service 
was  extended  In  1963  with  scarce  attention 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public.  With  the 
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extension  of  the  war  effort  and  increased  in- 
voluntary Induction,  the  draft  became  more 
directly  Important  to  more  families. 

I  accept  the  obvious  fact  that  the  United 
States,  during  this  period  of  its  history,  re- 
quires a  sizable  military  capability.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is:  what  Is  the  best 
mechanism  to  recruit  the  range  of  manpower 
required,  not  only  during  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also,  hopefully, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  a  settle- 
ment Is  reached.  We  must  Investigate,  plan, 
and  take  action  for  the  anticipated  range  of 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

A    REASONABLE   PROPOSAL 

In  the  full  realization  that  the  time  Is 
short  between  now  and  June  30,  when  the 
Selective  Service  Act  expires,  I  would  sug- 
gest consideration  of  the  following  possible 
course  of  action: 

That  the  Selective  Service  Act  should  be 
extended  for  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

That  conscription  procedtires  should  be 
modified.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  remove  the 
most   serious    Inequities. 

That  Congress  should  declare  Its  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  volunteer  military  force 
and  conduct  the  necessary  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  best  means  to  estab- 
lish such  a  force.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year 
extension  of  Selective  Service,  and  to  the 
extent  that  study  so  indicates,  the  Congress 
should  either  terminate  conscription  or  set 
a  definite  termination  date  for  conscription. 

That  Congress  should  raise  immediately 
the  pay  scales  and  fringe  benefits  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  with  the  goal  of  providing 
the  increases  necessary  to  bring  military 
rewards  up  to  a  more  competitive  posture 
with  respect  to  civiUan  rewards. 

That  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
intensify  its  efforts  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  military  personnel  and  continue 
to  expand  Its  utilization  of  civilian  man- 
power In  noncombatant  posts. 

There  are  three  principal  questions  which 
must  be  answered  regarding  such  a  course 
of  action  and,  particularly,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  volunteer  military. 

ES    IT   FEASIBLE? 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  attract- 
ing and  maintaining  an  adequate  voluntary 
armed  force  centers  primarily  on  the  issue 
of  costs.  Cost  estimates  have  ranged  from 
$4  to  $20  billion  for  maintaining  a  volunteer 
force  of  approximately  2.7  million  men. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seems  to  be 
in  the  position  of  both  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  voluntary  army  and  of  Judging  whether 
that  cost  is  justified,  even  though  It  has 
stressed  that  as  a  "user"  of  personnel  It  Is 
concerned  only  with  the  attraction  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  quality  of  manpower. 
Thomas  D.  Morris.  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower),  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  1966,  had 
the  following  colloquy  with  Congressman 
Otis  Pike: 

"Mr.  Pike:  '.  .  .  So  long  its  there  aren't  any 
Federal  guidelines,  aren't  you  going  to  have 
this  same  Inequality  which  Is  the  basic  ob. 
Jectlon  to  the  draft  In  this  country  today?" 

"Mr.  Morris:  'Sir,  again,  I  should  limit  my 
comments  to  our  responsibilities  as  to  the 
user  of  manpower  and  the  setter  of  physical 
mental,  and  moral  standards.' 

"Mr.  Pike:  'So.  as  the  user  of  manpower, 
you  are  not  concerned  about  the  Inequali- 
ties In  the  draft  system  which  Is  the  basic 
complaint  which  I  receive  In  my  maU  re. 
gardlng  the  draft?" 

"Mr.  Morris:  'We  think  these  are  mat- 
ters beyond  our  responsibility,  sir."  " 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  Mr.  Morris, 
in  the  same  1966  hearings,  concluded  cate- 
gorically: "Increases  In  military  compensa- 
tion sufficient  to  attract  an  all-volunteer 
force  cannot  be  justified."  I  disagree. 

DOD  claims  that  a  Tolimteer  army  is  Im- 


practical because  it  is  too  costly.  However. 
whether  a  program  can  be  financed  and 
should  be  financed — given  known  Federal 
revenues  and  spending  priorities — U  a  de- 
termination which  m\i8t  be  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  people.  DOD,  and  other 
departments  and  agencies,  must  supply 
facts;  Congress  must  evaluate  those  facts 
and  translate  them  Into  policy. 

If  DOD  studies  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a  necessary  new  weapons  system,  it  would 
not  conclude  that  It  Is  impractical  only  be- 
cause It  cost  between  $4  and  »20  bUllon.  One 
would  suspect  that  other  considerations  en- 
tered Into  its  Judgment  on  the  draft. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  if  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  discovered  urgent  needs 
which  demanded  the  recruitment  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  personnel,  neither  agency 
would  recommend  conscription  of  that  man- 
power. Rather,  they  would  present  proposals 
for  attracting  the  needed  manpower  based 
on  the  compeUtlve  market  rate  and  on  mod- 
em personnel  recruitment  and  retention 
practices. 

The  point  is  this — we  can  afford  to  attract 
a  volunteer  army  If  we  want  to.  And  the  cost 
very  likely  will  not  be  as  prohibitive  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  suggests. 

Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi,  a  manpower  expert  who 
was  with  the  Department  of  DefeuBe  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  manpower  study  and  Is 
now  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  costs  of  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Dr.  Ol's  conclusion: 

"An  all-volunteer  force  offers  a  polar  al- 
ternative to  the  draft.  With  Its  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover,  a  volimtary  force  of  the 
same  size  could  be  siistalned  by  recruiting 
only  27.5  per  cent  of  qualified  males.  The 
budgetary  payroll  cost  would,  however,  have 
to  be  raised  by  $4  billion  per  year." 

I  will  submit  for  the  record,  following  my 
remarks,  the  complete  analytic  text  of  Dr. 
Ol's  study  which  was  submitted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Conference  on  the  Draft  In 
December,  1966.  as  well  as  a  monograph  he 
has  prepared  recently  which  outlines  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  move  toward  a  volunteer 
system. 

I  have  focused  exclusively  on  the  payroll 
cost  necessary  to  attract  a  volunteer  force. 
However,  considerable  savings  might  ac- 
crue from  such  factors  as  a  lower  turnover 
rate,  more  skilled  personnel  and  a  reduction 
In  basic  training  needs. 

But,  most  Important,  whether  we  turn  to 
volunteerlsm  or  retain  the  draft  with  sub- 
stantial pay  boosts,  military  personnel  would 
no  longer  be  forced  to  subsidize  their  own 
service  by  accepting  compensation  less  than 
they  could  draw  In  open  job  competition. 
Dr.  Oi  Illustrates  the  "hidden  tax"  placed 
on  mlUtary  personnel  In  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"In  1964,  the  typical  recruit  to  regular  en- 
listed ranks  (volunteers)  could  as  a  clvlltan 
have  earned  $3,450  per  year,  while  the  typi- 
cal draftee  who  is  older  could  have  earned 
$3,810  per  year.  The  average  military  Income 
(for  the  first  three  years  of  service  and  in- 
cluding the  value  of  subsistence  and  quar- 
ters) was  only  $2,400  per  year.  Each  draftee 
or  draft-Induced  volunteer  was  thus  bur- 
dened with  a  hidden  tax  averaging  roughly 
$1,200  per  year.  .  .  .  The  inordinately  low 
levels  of  first-term  pwy  thus  Impose  a  con- 
siderable burden  on  a  minority  of  youths— 
those  who  happen  to  be  drafted  or  who  were 
coerced  to  enlist  by  the  threat  of  a  draft. 
Put  In  another  way,  tbe  men  who  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  are  compeUed  to  pay  a 
hidden  tax  twice  as  high  as  the  average  tax 
burden  placed  on  all  adults,  and  by  this 
process  a  part  of  the  real  cost  of  procuring 
military  manpower  la  concealed." 

Bruce  Chapman,  author  of  the  Wrong  Man 
in  Uniform,  put  the  same  point  well  In  tbeae 
words: 
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"Kren  U  lome  draft  were  necessary,  fl- 
«»w<»<in  relief  and  bettered  living  condltlona 
for  the  draftee  would  be  essential  for  main- 
taining any  pretence  of  Justice  In  the  draft's 
mtlonale." 

In  brief,  the  pay  of  draftees  and  reluctant- 
recruits  Is  luireasonable.  Ironically,  the 
farther  we  can  move  In  the  direction  of  re- 
moving this  serious  Injustice,  the  less  the 
need  for  the  draft — to  the  point  where  It 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all. 

la  IT  FT.mwi.TT 

I  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  sec- 
ond basic  question  concerning  the  voluntary 
approach.  Would  such  an  approach  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  anticipated 
range  of  military  manpower  requirements? 

To  answer  this  question  I  should  like  to 
again  stress  that  I  certainly  am  not  opposed 
to  conscription  under  all  circumstances. 
Sudden  and/cs'  massive  military  buUd-upa, 
such  as  those  required  in  World  War  II, 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  compul- 
sion. 

Therefore,  even  If  we  accept  a  voluntary 
system  as  otir  goal,  we  must  keep  a  workable 
draft  system  ready  to  be  superimposed  on 
the  voluntary  system  when  a  clear  need  1b 
demonstrated  for  greater  manpower  than 
the  voliuiteer  system  can  reasonably  pro- 
vide. We  should  undoubtedly  retain  some 
semblance  of  a  Selective  Service  System, 
even  to  the  point  of  registering,  examining 
and  classifying  young  men  as  they  come  of 
military  age.  Our  national  security  and 
leadership  in  the  free  world  calls  for  no  less. 

A  strengthening  of  the  ready  reserve  and 
national  guard  to  make  these  forces  truly 
ready  for  immediate  response  would  also 
contribute  to  TTjB.  military  flexibility. 

In  addition,  the  voluntary  concept  can 
have  a  built-in  flexibility  of  Its  own.  If 
military  service  Is  made  attractive  enough, 
we  might  very  well  have  excess  numbers  of 
volimteers.  Dr.  Milton  Friedman  explained 
this  flexibility  concept  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference: 

"Recruitment  by  voluntary  means  could 
provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a  cost. 
Tti9  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  pay  and 
ooodltlons  of  service  more  attractive  than 
Is  required  to  recruit  the  number  of  men 
than  it  Is  anticipated  will  be  needed.  Tliere 
would  then  be  an  excess  of  volunteers — 
queues.  If  the  number  of  men  required  In- 
creased, the  queues  could  be  shortened  and 
conversely." 

Obviously,  the  flexibility  here  At  not  as 
great  as  with  the  draft  but  such  aniapproach 
oould  easily  accommodate  moderate  In- 
oreaaes  In  military  demand.  For  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  this  concept,  and  of  other  argu- 
ments for  volunteerlsm,  I  will  submit  for 
th«  record  Dr.  Friedman's  full  text  at  the 
ooQCluslon  of  my  remarks. 

In  short,  the  statement  by  the  President 
In  his  message  to  Congress  suggesting  that 
a  voluntary  system  might  be  gambling  with 
ttie  nation's  security  is  abaolutely  without 
foundation. 

Harold  Wool,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
curement Policy  and  General  Research  (Man- 
power) In  the  Department  of  Defense  teatl- 
fled  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
recently.  The  Joint  Committee  was  examin- 
ing the  impact  of  "Vietnam  Deescalation  and 
IClUtary  Manpower  Alternatives."  I  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Wool  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment's attitude  toward  volunteerlsm.  I  asked 
Mr.  Wool  point-blank  whether  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  favors  a  voluntary  system?" 
Without  bealtaUoQ  Mr.  Wool  replied.  "I  think 
I  can  say  oa/tegarically — and  this  Is  on  the 
record — ^that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
had  as  its  objective  to  obtain  as  many  or  all 
of  Its  personnel  through  voluntarv  means." 

CODeemlng  whether  the  vcriuntary  ap- 
proach would  provide  mfflclent  flexibility  to 
meet  our  nutnpower  requirements,  a  series 
at  qnestloaa  dlreoted  to  Mr.  Wool  by  myself, 
M^.  CurtU.  and  Chairman  Proxmlre  revealed 


that  the  basic  issue  af  flexibility  revolves  on 
the  retention  of  a  draft  mechanism  to  be 
available  when  and  if  needed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  apparently  fears  that  the 
draft  authority  wUl  be  taken  away  from  It, 
and,  thus,  the  Nation  will  be  vulnerable  if  the 
need  arises  for  more  men  than  the  voluntary 
approach  can  provide.  This  fear  is  implicit 
in  the  following  dialogue: 

"iSx.  RuMsnxD:  'Tou  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  suggesting  that  a  volunteer  system 
would  be  inflexible,  might  not  meet  our  na- 
tional security  needs,  and  to  use  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  would  be  "gambling  with  the 
Nation's  security." 

"  'I  don't  believe  that  is  the  case.  If  you 
have  in  mind,  as  has  anyone  I  know  who  has 
suggested  moving  torwards  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem, retaining  a  compulsory  mechanism,  to 
be  triggered  in  to  the  extent  it  is  needed, 
do  you  see  any  flexibility  problem  here  or  do 
you  stand  on  the  statement  in  your  testi- 
mony?' 

"Mr.  Wool:  'I  think  that  we  In  part  have 
a  semantics  problem  here.' 

"Mr.  Rumsteld:  'You  mean  not  to  extend 
me  Selective  Service  Act  would  be  gambling.' 

"Mr.  Wool:  'Certainly.' 

"Mr.  Rumsfxld:  'Not  to  provide  any 
mechanism.' 

"Mr.  Wool:  "The  authority  for  induction, 
which  is  the  context  in  which  these  state- 
ments were  made.' 

"Mr.  Rumsfeld:  'Then  you  agree  that  a 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  system  as  put  for- 
ward is  flexible  and  Is  not  gambling  with  the 
Nation's  security,  as  long  as  that  compulsory 
mechanism  is  available  and  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  be  triggered  in,  and  there  is  no 
allegation  these  proposals  are  inflexible. 
Thus,   the  flexibility  argument   disappears.' 

"Mr.  Wool:  'As  far  as  the  intention  of  the 
Induction  authority  and  using  it  as  little  as 
needed,  if  this  is  the  essence  of  the  recom- 
mendations, and  of  a  continuing  positive 
effort  to  maximize  volunteers,  if  this  is  the 
thrust  of  the  argument,  I  dont  think  there 
is   any  issue.' 

"Mr.  Rumsfxld:  "Then  the  argument 
about  flexibility  goes  out  the  window.' 

"Mr.  Wool:  'Because  we  have  the  draft 
authOTity  and  you  have  a  draft  system,  so 
we  have  that  flexibility  and  we  want  to 
continue  it.' 

"Chairman  PaoxMrax:  'In  giving  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  opposition  to,  as 
you  put  it.  a  completely  voluntary  system, 
you  talked  about  the  risks  Involved.  Why  is 
there  any  risk  Involved  ...  if  you  leave  the 
draft  law  on  the  books  and  provide  a  very 
big  increase  In  pay,  $325  or  more,  and  see 
If  this  works. 

"  'If  It  works,  you  have  lost  nothing  be- 
cause you  have  all  the  advantages  we  have 
discussed  of  a  voluntary  army.  If  it  doesn't 
work,  certainly  you  have  better  morale, 
better  equity — you  have  all  these  other 
advantages.' 

"Mr.  Wool:  '.  .  .  Blnce  you  are  not  tak- 
ing away  any  authorities  but  adding  an 
incentive,  there  isnt  any  risk,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  defining  terms  here.' 

"Mr.  RuMsrrLD:  'To  clarify  your  answer 
to  Senator  Proxmlre,  you  said  if  we  are 
taking  away  the  authority  there  might  be  a 
risk,  but  if  we  are  not  taking  away  any 
authority  for  the  compulsory  system,  then 
there  is  no  risk. 

"  'What  sort  of  authority  are  you  thinking 
about  that  might  be  taken  away,  and  what 
sort  of  risks  could  flow  from  the  taking  away 
of  such  authority?  .  .  .  Are  you  suggesting 
that  one  of  the  results  of  such  a  proposal 
might  be  that  for  the  Administration  to 
trigger  in  the  draft  tt  might  require  coming 
before  Congress?' 

"Mr.  Wool:  'At  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  legislative  proposal  which  has  certain  very 
specific  provisions.  One  of  them  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  to  Induct  men  into 
service,    which    e^>ltes    this    coming   Jiuie. 


Now  if  there  Is  no  change  In  that  authority 
and  related  legislation,  and  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  sense  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  If  we  coiild  get  as  many  volunteers  as 
possible,  all  volimteers,  or  if  there  were  ac- 
companying pay  legislation  which  Increased 
pay,  then  In  fact  the  DepsLTtment  of  Defense 
with  appropriate  guidance  from  the  Congreu 
would  continue  its  efforts  to  maximize  the 
use  of  volunteers.' " 

So,  if  the  draft  mechanism  Is  retained,  the 
issue  of  flexibility  disappears.  However,  once 
we  return  to  normal  peace-time  military 
needs  which  can  be  supplied  by  the  volun- 
tary system,  there  may  be  a  question  ot 
whether  the  draft  mechanism  can  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administration  or 
whether  authority  to  use  the  draft  must  first 
be  granted  by  the  Congress  upon  demon- 
stration of  need. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  "to  raise 
and  support  Armies"  and  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy"  as  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Congress  should  establish  the 
mechanism  for  maintaining  such  an  armed 
force.  Under  normal  circumstances,  how 
much  discretion  should  be  granted  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  this  area  Is  a  question 
yet  to  be  debated  and  resolved. 

But,  whether  authority  to  conscript  U 
retained  by  the  Congress  or  we  confer  such 
authority  to  the  Administration,  cleeirly  our 
national  security  needs  must  and  will  be 
recognized  and  met. 

SOCIALLT    DBSIBABLE? 

A  third  basic  question  concerning  volun- 
teerlsm is  whether  or  not  it  is  socially  desir- 
able. Does  It  present  a  threat  to  existing  po- 
litical Institutions,  and  will  It  attract  an 
"all-Negro  army"  as  some  have  charged? 

Certainly,  any  fear  of  threat  to  our  politi- 
cal institutions  merits  careful  attention. 
Such  a  threat,  however,  has  historically  come 
from  the  officer  corps,  rather  than  enlisted 
personnel,  and  In  the  United  States,  officers 
of  all  services  have  always  been  career  or  vol- 
untary. Our  proper  tradition  of  civil  control 
over  the  military  has  thus  far  been  suffl- 
clently  strong  so  that  there  has  been  no  se- 
rious threat  of  military  takeover. 

Further,  history  seems  to  show  in  other  na- 
tions that  military  threats  to  political  insti- 
tutions have  come  from  conscript  armies  u 
well  as  from  volunteer  armies,  and  that  many 
nations  have  not  had  such  threats  regardlen 
of  whether  they  had  conscript  or  volunteer 
armies. 

I  believe  that  such  a  threat  is  a  serloui 
niatter — to  be  watched  and  prevented — but 
that  with  attention  and  care,  it  can  be  ai 
readily  avoided  in  a  volunteer  system  as  in 
a  conscript  army,  by  building  in  some  turn- 
over In  the  system. 

The  charge  that  Increasing  the  military 
wage  and  fringe  benefits  to  a  point  sufiicleDt 
to  attract  a  volunteer  military  force  would 
result  in  a  predominantly  Negro-army  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  It  seems  clear,  since 
Negroes  are  found  in  disproportionate  num- 
bers In  the  low-income  groups,  that  making 
military  service  more  attractive  by  equitable 
pay  and  other  incentives  will  attract  a  larger 
percentage  of  this  group.  However,  even  11 
every  Negro  qualified  to  serve  would  enlist  in 
the  armed  services,  the  majority  of  person- 
nel would  remain  white. 

It  is  impossible  under  any  circumstancet 
to  have  an  "all-Negro  army,"  or  nearly  eo. 
Bruce  Chapman,  wrlttng  In  the  National  Re- 
view on  March  31,  expressed  the  mathemati- 
cal absurdity  of  this  argument: 

"Negro-poor  exploitation  by  high  pay  1< 
svuely  one  of  the  most  impoverished  argu- 
ments the  povertarians  have  ever  put  for- 
ward. Dr.  Oi's  analysis  of  the  employment 
market  and  common  sense  suggest  otherwlM. 
If,  for  example,  every  Negro  male  who  could 
pass  the  Army  physical  and  mental  tests  were 
to  choose  to  enter  service,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  personnel  accessions  required 
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by  the  mUitary  would  b«  met  thereby:  there 
just  arent  enough  Negroes  to  fill  up  the 
umed  forces  under  any  pay  situation." 

And,  as  Dr.  Milton  Friedman  has  em- 
phasized: 

"The  military  services  reqiilre  a  wide 
variety  of  skills  and  offer  varied  opportuni- 
ties. They  have  always  appealed  to  people  of 
varied  classes  and  backgrounds  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Particularly  if  pay  and 
amenities  were  made  more  attractive,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  draw 
from  all  segments  of  the  community." 


ADVAOTACKS  or   a   VOLTTNTAST    ST8TZM 

A  volunteer  system,  assiiming  it  to  be 
feasible,  offers  the  following  advantages: 

Preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  avoidance  of  the  compulsion  in- 
herent in  either  the  present  system,  a  lottery, 
or  universal  military  training. 

Greater  efficiency  in  the  military  services 
resulting  from  a  lower  turnover  rate,  and. 
thus,  dollar  savings.  In  man-hours  currently 
spent  in  training. 

Avoidance  of  the  arbitrary  discrimination 
and  inherent  inequities  of  the  present 
system. 

Elimination  of  the  difficult  Constitutional 
questions  relating  to  conscientious  objectors. 

Military  personnel  would  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  their  services. 

DISCUSSION   AltD  CX>NCLtrSIOI«S 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  draft  have  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  by  the  several  Presidential  comnUs- 
sions.  The  Marshall  Commission,  for  example, 
dismisses  the  possibility  of  moving  to  volun- 
teerlsm in  two  pages  of  loose  argimient.  A 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  prepared  by  a  civilian  advisory  panel 
headed  by  General  Mark  Clark,  disposes  of 
a  volunteer  army  in  one  paragraph. 

To  conclude:  A  volimtary  system  is  wholly 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free 
society  and  offers  numerous  advantages  over 
a  compulsory  system.  It  appears  that  a  vol- 
unteer military  force  may  be  feasible,  that 
the  necessary  flexibility  can  be  maintained, 
and  that  no  serious  threat  would  be  posed 
to  our  political  institutions.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress should  declare  its  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  system  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  toward  that  goal. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  promises  of 
1984  should  be  paramount  in  the  discussions 
of  1967.  The  Democratic  Convention  prom- 
ised In  its  platform  to  "pursue  our  examina- 
tion of  the  selective  service  program  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  continued  only  as  long  as 
It  Is  necessary  and  that  we  meet  our  man- 
power needs  without  social  or  economic  in- 
justice." 

The  Republicans  pledged  In  their  platform 
a  "re-evaluatlon  of  the  armed  forces'  man- 
power procurement  programs  with  the  goal 
of  replacing  involuntary  inductions  as  soon 
M  possible  by  an  efficient  voluntary  system, 
ottering  real  career  incentives." 

Such  bipartisan  commitments  cannot  be 
easily  swept  aside. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  facing 
VIS  today.  Military  manpower  requirements 
and  the  recommendations  to  meet  them  pose 
broad  and  complex  questions.  Based  upon 
the  Information  available  thus  far.  the  case 
for  moving  toward  a  voluntary  military  force 
seems  to  be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pindley]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  several  related  items. 

First  of  all,  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  to  which  we  do  not  often 
^rn,  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  also  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies. 


On  a  yellow  mimeographed  sheet  a 
little  earlier  today  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  saw  the  statistics  from  last  week. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Ameri- 
can boys  were  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
war  toll  has  now  exceeded  10,000. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  might 
observe  that  the  death  toll  last  week  was 
up  In  the  range  of  the  total  membership 
of  this  body,  wiped  out  In  one  single  week. 
Many  of  the  men  who  were  killed  in  the 
process  of  the  war  so  far  were  brought 
there  by  the  authority  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Now,  this  act  is  to  raise  an  army,  a 
responsibility  of  Congress.  And  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  other  members  of  it  for  an  ex- 
cellent technical  job  on  the  Selective 
Service  System  legislation.  In  my  view 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

I  would  not  have  expected  them  to  go 
to  the  more  basic  question  of  the  use  of 
the  forces  brought  into  being  by  this  act. 
That  properly  is  a  subject  for  the  entire 
membership  of  this  body,  and  it  is  not 
one  that  has  been  explored  or  considered, 
in  my  view,  in  any  adequate  detail  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  under 
consideration  will  authorize  the  taking 
of  young  men  from  private  life  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  obligation  made  necessary  by 
the  requirements  of  the  world  situation 
today.  No  one  feels  more  deeply  than  I 
over  the  necessity  of  this  action.  No  one 
wishes  any  more  fervently  than  I  do 
for  an  altemativt  to  military  force  in 
securing  a  peaceful  world.  Nonetheless, 
this  action  must  be  taken. 

There  is  no  one  who  is  more  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  defending  this  coun- 
try. My  question  however  is  whether  or 
not  the  dispatch  of  combat  troops  over 
the  world  is  the  best  means  of  achieving 
or  insuring  peace.  I  can  see  situations  in 
which  more  and  more  combat  troops  may 
be  dispatched  unilaterally  to  serve  in  for- 
eign countries.  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  can  see  this  potential 
as  well. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of  war 
powers.  What  disturbs  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  possibility  that  combat  troops 
will  be  dispatched  and  will  flght  without 
any  sanction  from  Congress  except  what 
might  be  collaterally  given  after  the  fact 
by  means  of  appropriations.  This  is  an 
area,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  which  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  primary  responsibility 
and  this  is  the  time  when  it  should  be  as- 
serted. The  Constitution  very  wisely  gave 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  Congress  alone, 
the  power  to  declare  war.  Yet,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  are  today  engaged  In  a  war 
without  a  declaration  from  Congress.  Let 
us  be  realistic.  Death  is  just  eis  perma- 
nent whether  it  occurs  in  a  declared  or 
undeclared  war.  And  the  toll  of  war 
climbs  higher  and  higher.  This  is  not  the 
first  Instance,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  would  to  some  extent  at  least 
insure  that  any  future  undertaking  of 
this  type  would  require  the  prior  consent 
of  Congress  unless  it  was  an  undertak- 
ing   required    pursuant   to    a   treaty    to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  But 


even  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
visualize  the  use  of  that  authority  by  the 
Chief  Executive  in  a  unilateral  under- 
taking. If  a  treaty  requires  that  we  fur- 
nish military  assistance  then  that  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  only  when 
there  is  an  assumption  of  responsibility 
by  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty. 

This  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  require  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress before  any  inductees  called  into 
service  pursuant  to  this  measure  could 
be  sent  abroad  as  combat  units.  You  will 
note  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
use  of  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  or  strategic 
weapons.  With  their  mobUity  they  are 
fully  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
urgent  situation  without  the  necessity 
for  land  Involvement  by  foot  soldiers. 
This  in  itself  should  make  it  easier  for 
the  Chief  Executive  to  utilize  the  for«e 
of  this  country  when  necessary  but  at 
the  same  time  leave  him  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  successfully  to  conclude  such 
an  undertaking  without  the  necessity  of 
massive  troop  withdrawal. 

I  see  no  possibility  that  the  national 
security  of  this  country  could  be  Jeop- 
ardized in  the  least  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  With  Naval  and  Air 
Force  available  the  President  should  be 
able  to  act  and  to  act  immediately  to 
repel  any  threat  to  the  national  security 
wherever  it  might  occur,  but  in  the  event 
combat  troops  were  required  I  can  see  no 
impairment  of  their  use  if  Congress  were 
not  in  session  so  as  to  give  the  necessary 
approval.  In  this  day  and  time  Congress 
can,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  be  called  back 
into  session  upon  hours'  notice.  I  do, 
however,  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  restore  self-confidence  in  the 
people  that  combat  troops  will  not  be 
sent  abroad  without  the  Congress  hav- 
ing been  convinced  that  there  was  abso- 
lute necessity  for  such  action. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  constitutional 
system  that  ours  Is  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  applicable  under 
the    Constitution    to    the    waimaklng 
powers.  When  statecraft  falls  and  the 
question  becomes  the  ultimate  one  of  war 
or  peace,  the  Constitution  imposes  a  tight 
rein  upon  the  President.  His  participation 
ends,  under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  threshold  of  the  decision 
whether  or  not   to   declare   war.   That 
power  is  confided  exclusively  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  a  President  may  seek  to  bypass 
this  constitutional  requirement  by  the 
dispatch  of  combat  persormel  in  the  ab- 
sence of  either  a  treaty  or  declaration  of 
war  thus  confronting  the  Congress  with 
a  fait  accompli.  The  Constitution  did  not 
intend  the  President  to  have  sole  power 
in  determining  the  existence  of  a  thiieat 
to  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  restrict  the 
unilateral  decision  of  the  President  to 
send  combat  personnel  inducted  under 
this  act  except  where  we  are  obliged  to  do 
so  under  a  treaty.  This  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decison — Youngstown  Steel  against  Saw- 
yer—that "Nothing  in  our  Constitution 
is  plainer  than  that  declaration  of  war  Is 
entrusted  only  to  Congress."  The  Con- 
stitution says,  therefore.  In  effect.  "Our 
country  shall  not  be  committed  formally 
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to  a  trial  of  force  by  armies  with  another 
nation  until  the  House,  Senate,  and 
President  shall  agree." 

This  constitutional  requirement,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  constitutional  au- 
thority, Joseph  Storey,  was  derived  from 
the  historical  experience  of  England.  In 
England,  the  King  possessed  the  power 
of  raising  armies  in  the  time  of  peace 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  Par- 
liament sought  to  avert  England  being 
thrust  into  war  by  the  King's  fancy  alone 
by  controllihg  Jealously  the  war  powers. 

With  this  historical  precedent  in  mind. 
President  Jefferson  in  1801  sent  a  Navy 
squadron  to  Tripoli  to  protect  our  com- 
merce, but  with  orders  not  to  fight  unless 
attacked.  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote — 

It  iB  the  pecuUar  and  exclusive  province  of 
Congreaa  when  the  nation  it  at  peace  to 
change  that  state  Into  a  state  of  war;  wheth- 
er from  calculations  of  ix>Ucy,  or  from 
provocations,  or  Injuries  received;  in  other 
words  It  belongs  to  Congress  only  to  go  to 
war. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Congress  has 
said  "go  to  war  in  Vietnam."  The  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  is  not  a  declaration 
of  war.  In  fact,  it  doesn't  even  mention 
Vietnam.  It  merely  expresses  the  view 
that  "maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States."  The  resolution  declares 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  including  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  SEATO  state  to  defend  its 
freedoms.  However,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  all  such  stepe  shall  be  "con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  necessity  of  effective  action  to 
prevent  the  unilateral  emplosmient  of 
UjS.  combat  personnel  on  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  was  succinctly 
stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  while  a 
Member  of  this  House.  Writing  his  law 
partner,  Lincoln  said : 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shaU  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion  and  you  allow  blm 
to  do  so  whenever  be  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose. 
and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  In  this  respect  after  having  given  him 
so  much.  ...  If  today  he  should  choose  to 
say  be  thinks  It  necessary  to  Invade  Canada 
to  prevent  the  British  from  Invading  us,  how 
could  you  stop  him?  You  may  say  to  him. 
"X  see  no  probablUty  of  the  British  invading 
us;"  but  he  will  say  to  you,  "Be  silent:  I  see 
It,  If  you  don't." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  that  this  action  could  be  taken 
promptly. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jdeld 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  member  of  our  committee 

[Mr.  liXGGETT]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pec^le  of  this  Nation  have  expressed 
thonselves  loud  and  clear  on  the  inade- 
quacies and  inequities  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  General  Hershey  has  had 
no  peer  In  this  subject  area  for  the  past 
30  years,  but  I  think  it  Is  time  now  to  ef- 
fect some  real  change. 


In  the  report  filed  by  my  committee, 
there  is  a  statement  made  that  there  hsis 
been  no  scandal  imder  the  existing  law 
and,  therefore,  the  inference  is  that  it 
cannot  be  too  bad.  The  report  of  the 
committee  appears  to  reflect  the  view 
that  the  basic  draft  problems  are  all 
superficial  and  will  be  resolved  by  com- 
pressing the  draft  age  jeopardy  area  to 
age  19.  I  commend  tills  change  in  the 
law  because  it  will  result  in  more  cer- 
tainty in  young  people's  making  plans 
for  their  careers.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  you  resolve  the  remaining  problems 
that  the  public  has  with  this  law  by 
appointing  a  Deputy  Director  to  handle 
public  information  to  give  the  Selective 
Service  System  a  new  image.  As  evidence 
of  the  real  problem  which  the  general 
public  has  with  the  administration  of 
the  current  draft  law  is  the  fact  that 
two  public  committees — the  Mark  Clark 
Panel  and  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Selective  Service,  chaired  by 
Burke  Marshall — have  been  appointed 
Both  panels  did  an  outstanding  job. 

The  major  inequity  addressed  by  the 
Marshall  committee  was  the  student  de- 
ferment. During  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
we  had  no  such  device  to  avoid  or  defer 
service.  We  have  now  escalated  to  a  point 
of  all-out  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
several  hundred  thousand  young  people 
should  have  the  option  if  they  are  smart 
to  defer  their  military  service  for  4  years 
is  most  inequitable  and  unusual.  The 
Department  of  Etefense  has  stated  that 
they  only  need  10  percent  of  the  college 
graduates  for  military  duty.  To  defer 
needlessly  the  other  90  percent  makes  no 
real  sense. 

The  college  deferment  enacted  after 
World  War  II  at  a  time  when  colleges 
were  short  of  manpower  had  as  a  pur- 
pose, the  maintenance  of  our  campus 
student  bodies  which  were  threatened 
with  depletion.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  College  populations 
have  doubled  in  ttie  past  10  years,  and 
the  problem  today  is  not  where  do  we  get 
the  students  but  where  do  we  get  the 
classrooms. 

The  college  deferment  during  the 
Korean  war  was  grossly  inequitable.  That 
war  lasted  from  June  25,  1950  to  July  27, 
1953.  Students  deferred  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  were  never  called  under  the 
draft  until  1  year  after  the  war  ended. 
Better  than  54,247  young  Americans  died 
in  the  Korean  war  and  several  hundred 
thousand  were  wounded  and  careers  were 
disrupted.  Thousands  of  young  men  are 
alive  today  merely  because  they  were 
born  smart  enough  to  go  to  college  and  to 
elect  that  they  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  this  country  during  the  cool  of  peace 

Similarly,  if  young  men  had  elected  a 
4-year  deferment  in  1861, 1898, 1914,  and 
1941,  the  whole  effort  would  have  been 
over  for  the  boys  bright  or  rich  enough 
to  go  to  college  for  4  years  had  the  de- 
ferment policy  been  then  in  effect.  And 
I  mean  rich  enough,  because  while  it 
might  be  technically  true  that  every  boy 
can  today  go  to  college,  statistics  recently 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wetfare  show  that  of  the 
lower  50  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, only  19.6  percent  of  the  youngsters 
from  $3,000  Income  homes  go  to  college. 


whUe  49.7  percent  of  the  youngsters  from 
the  $12,000  bracket  homes  go  to  college. 

The  President  in  his  message  on  the 
draft  has  requested  that  the  question  of 
college  deferments  be  debated.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  were  this  matter  swept  under  the 
rug  with  little  discussion. 

The  argument  that  the  deferment  is 
necessary  such  that  there  be  available 
doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers  is  also  be- 
side the  point  since  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  indicated  that  these  billets 
can  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  special  defer- 
ment for  critical  service  specialties  and 
by  maintaining  the  ID  type  classification 
for  Reserve  officer  trainees. 

The  idea  that  college  students  sliould 
be  drafted  in  due  course  after  their  col- 
lege career  smacks  of  unreality.  Why  do 
you  need  a  college  education  to  shoot  a 
gim  or  wade  through  a  swamp?  Sure  we 
need  technical  people  but  we  certainly 
do  not  need  300.000  college  graduate 
chiefs  every  year  in  the  military  service. 
Since  it  is  Indians  that  we  need  primarl- 
ly,  the  great  education  is  superfluous. 

As  far  as  the  individual  Is  concerned, 
evidence  shows  that  interruption  of  a 
college  program  to  fulfill  a  military  ob- 
ligation does  not  decrease  the  chance 
that  the  student  will  get  the  degree- 
past  evidence  indicates  that  chances 
increase. 

To  more  explicitly  show  the  gross  in- 
equity and,  I  think,  mismanagement  of 
the  college  deferment  system,  I  would 
next  like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
Marshall  findings  and  analysis  of  mem- 
orandum and  directives  issued  by  State 
directors  of  selective  service,  section 
VI,  pages  167  through  173  of  the  report. 
Section    VI — Analysis    or    Memoranda   and 

Directives  Issued  bt  State  Directors  or 

Sective  Service 

The  state  headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  Issue  a  wide  variety  of  mem- 
oranda and  directives  to  local  boards  for 
guidance.  These  are  transmitted  to  national 
headquarters  for  Information  and  review. 

A  count  by  subject  of  the  2,265  state  di- 
rectives Issued  in  the  first  9  months  of  1966 
is  shown  on  table  6.1,  and  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  deferment  policy  guidelines 
was  made.  State  directives  were  furnished  by 
national  headquarters  for  47  of  the  states. 

In  1966,  39  state  headquarters  Issued  173 
directives,  bulletins,  or  memoranda  to  their 
local  boards  which  dealt  with  deferment  pol- 
icies. These  figures  show,  of  course,  that 
many  state  offices  sent  no  directives,  at  all 
dealing  with  deferment  policy.  Of  those  olficet 
that  did  send  directives,  some  sent  only  1  or 
2,  others  sent  7  or  8,  and  one  headquarters 
sent  13.  Clearly  the  amount  of  guidance  a 
local  board  gets  defends  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  state  It  is  in. 

Over  half  of  the  directives  (196)  dealt  with 
some  aspect  of  student  deferment  policy. 
The  remaining  ones  covered  other  major 
areas — occupational  deferments,  dependency 
deferments,  agricultural  deferments.  A  re- 
view of  these  directives  shows  that  the  var- 
ious state  headquarters  do  not  give  uniform 
advice.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  advice  on 
a  subject  coming  from  one  state  headquar- 
ters is  opposite  to  the  advice  on  the  same 
subject  coming  from  aqother  state  headquar- 
ters. Obviously  this  may  lead  to  local  boardi 
in  different  states  doing  very  different  things. 

With  the  renewed  use  In  1966  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  College  Qualification  Test  and 
rank  in  class  Information  (and  also  because 
of  substantially  higher  draft  calls),  a  num- 
ber of  states  sent  information  and  advice  to 
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local  boards  concerning  student  deferments. 
A  review  of  the  directives  issued  by  the  var- 
ious state  headquarters  shows  considerable 
tnconslEtency  and  contradiction  In  the  ad- 
vice being  given  about  the  criteria  used  in 
Judging  registrants'  eligibility  for  the  stu- 
dent deferment  classification.  Three  major 
questions  have  been  answered  In  different 
ways; 

(1)  How  are  selective  service  college  quali- 
fication test  scores  and /or  rank  In  class  in- 
formation to  be  used?  Some  state  headquar- 
ters seemed  to  take  the  position  that  the?e 
criteria  should  be  strictly  followed  by  local 
boards.  Others  explicitly  said  the  criteria 
were  only  advisory. 

(2)  What  constitutes  full-time  student 
status?  In  some  states,  local  boards  are  told 
that  12  hours  Is  a  full-time  load;  in  other 
states,  the  minlmiun  full-time  load  Is  15 
hours;  in  still  other  states,  the  college's  defi- 
nition of  a  full-time  load  is  accepted. 

(3 1  Are  students  in  business,  trade,  or  vo- 
cational schools  eligible  for  the  student  de- 
ferment clCLSStfication  ?  Some  state  head- 
quarters say  that  the  II-S  is  not  appropriate 
but  that  the  I-S(C)  may  be  given.  Local 
boards  In  other  states  are  told  that  the  II-S 
should  be  given  and  that  the  I-S(C)  cannot 
be  given.  One  state  headquarters  said  that 
the  II-A  should  be  given. 

TTie  excerpts  from  state  headquarters  di- 
rectives which  are  quoted  below  Illustrate 
the  variability. 

Are  the  criteria  merely  advisory? 

"As  discussed  previously,  students  who  fail 
to  complete  a  year's  study  in  the  prescribed 
percentage  of  their  class  (or  who  fall  to 
achieve  a  score  of  70  or  80  on  the  college 
qualification  test)  do  not  qualify  for  class 
n-S.  Upon  receipt  of  notification  of  class 
ranking  (and/or  college  qualification  test 
score),  such  students  must  be  Immediately 
removed  from  class  II-S."  Alabama,  Local 
Board  Letter  No.  761,  June  30,  1966. 

"The  new  regulation  sets  criteria  as  to 
grade  level  or  college  qualification  test  scores 
which  boards  may  use  In  deciding  the  clas- 
Btflcatlon  of  college  students.  Note  that  such 
criteria  is  advisory  only  as  stated  In  section 
6(h)  of  the  law  and  section  1622.25(b)  of  the 
regulations."  Idaho,  Memorandum  No.  1353. 
April  26.  1966. 

"Locsl  boards  may  place  a  registrant  In 
class  II-S  regardless  of  class  standing  or  test 
scores  If  It  is  determined  that  there  are  ex- 
tenuating circumtances  In  the  case."  Illinois. 
State  memorandum  No.  6-21,  revised,  June  3. 
1966. 

"Regardless  of  college  qualification  test 
score,  or  class  standing,  if  a  registrant  can 
complete  his  course  work  and  obtain  his 
bachelor's  degree  within  the  4-year  period, 
this  headquarters  would  recommend  con- 
tinued deferment  for  that  purpose."  Minne- 
sota, Memorandum  No.  4-10,  August  15,  1966. 

"Section  1622.25(a)  publishes  criteria 
deemed  appropriate  for  classification  pur- 
poses— keep  in  mind  that  no  local  or  appeal 
board  Is  required  to  deny  or  defer  any  stu- 
dent solely  on  the  basis  of  class  standing  or 
examination  test  score.  The  absence  of  either 
or  both  does  not  prevent  a  local  board  from 
granting  a  class  II-S  deferment  If  in  their 
opinion  the  registrant's  activity  in  study  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest." 
Kansas,  ClasslflcaUon  Bulletin  No.  72,  No- 
vember 1,  1966. 

"Operations  Bulletin  No.  296,  issued  March 
31.  1966,  sets  forth  section  ie22.25(a)  which 
Is  the  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  •  •  •  and  this  criteria 
Is  advisory  only."  Louisiana,  Administrative 
Circular.  No.  602.11.  Augtist  10,  1966. 

"To  qualify  for  deferment  the  students 
must  be  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction,  and  after  the  first  or 
freshman  year,  must  meet  the  criteria  of 
class  standing  or  have  attained  a  score  of 
70  or  above  on  the  Selective  Service  Qualifi- 


cation  Test."   Mississippi,   Local   Board   Ad- 
vice, No.  174,  June  10, 1966. 

"All  other  undergraduate  college  students 
should  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  Opera- 
tions Bulletin  296  (SSR  1622.25(a) )  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  class  II-S."  North  Caro- 
lina, Circular  Letter  No.  III-a-e-3,  June  3, 
1966. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  section  1622.20(d) 
of  the  regulations,  no  local  board,  or  appeal 
board,  is  compelled  to  defer  any  person  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  test  or  class  standing 
outlined  in  section  1622.25(a).  However,  we 
recommend  that  local  boards  generally  follow 
the  criteria  set  forth  by  the  director  in  ap- 
propriate cases."  Texas  State  Director's  Advice 
to  Local  boards  (No.  525) ,  amended  May  13, 
1966 

"A  registrant's  college  qualification  test 
score  or  his  class  ranking  does  not  automati- 
cally obligate  the  local  board  either  to  defer 
or  withhold  deferment,  but  should  be  con- 
sidered along  with  all  other  information  In 
the  registrant's  cover  sheet."  Utah,  Bulletin 
No.  10-66.  June  6,  1966. 

"In  the  consideration  of  further  under- 
graduate student  deferment,  local  boards  may 
use  either  the  college  qualification  test  score 
or  the  class  standing,  or  may  decline  to  use 
either."  Wyoming,  Selective  Service  Instruc- 
tional Bulletin.  No.  1622-1.  June  7.  1966. 

"Local  boards,  when  considering  registrants 
who  are  undergraduates  and  who  have  not 
yet  entered  graduate  school,  must  have  the 
registrant's  class  standing  or  the  results  of 
the  college  qualification  test  to  determine 
whether  the  registrant  qualifies  for  a  II-S 
classification.  If  the  registrant  does  not  au- 
thorize the  school  to  furnish  this  information 
to  the  local  board,  and  he  fails  to  take  or 
pass  the  college  qualification  test,  he  will  not 
qualify  for  a  deferment  as  a  student  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1622.25(a)  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations."  New  York,  Admin- 
istrative Memorandum  No.  4,  June  20,  1966. 

What  does  full-time  student  status  mean? 

"Except  for  the  summer  months,  students 
must  be  currently  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  Instruction.  In  order  to  be  considered  a 
full-time  student  a  registrant  must  attempt 
a  minimum  of  15  quarter  hours  or  15  semes- 
ter hours  of  study  or  its  equivalent.  In  order 
to  progress  normally,  a  student  must  earn  a 
minimum  of  30  semester  hours  or  45  quarter 
hours  of  study  per  academic  year."  Alabama. 
Local  Board  Letter  761.  June  30,  1966. 

"A  full-time  course  of  instruction  is  that 
number  of  credit  hours  determined  to  be 
full  time  by  the  college  or  university."  Flor- 
ida. Circular  426.1.  June  1.  1966. 

"A  full-time  course  of  Instruction  for  the 
purf)oses  of  this  circular  ( 'Policy  on  Student 
Deferments')  shall  be  enrollment  for  at  least 
12  semester  hours  during  a  regular  session 
and  6  semester  hours  during  tl-  summer  ses- 
sion."  Louisiana,  Administrative  Circular 
502.11,  August  10,  1966. 

"A  full-time  student  is  one  who  has  been 
accepted  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student  in 
a  recognized  college,  university,  or  similar  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  is  taking  at  least  12 
semester  hours  of  course  work."  New  York 
City.  Local  Board  Advice  No.  65-3,  July  11, 
1966. 

"It  is  the  determination  of  the  institution 
of  higher  learning  involved  to  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  what  constitutes  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction;  however,  no  under- 
graduate taking  less  than  12  credit  hours  of 
Instruction  should  be  considered  a  full-time 
student."  Oklahoma  State  Memorandum  No 
294,  September  15,  1966. 

"A  full-time  course  of  Instruction  Is  one 
which  will  permit  a  registrant  to  complete 
his  course  of  study  in  a  normal  period  of 
time.  Generally,  this  will  demand  that  a 
registrant  be  enrolled  for  a  minimum  of  15 
credit  hours,  or  equivalent,  in  undergradu- 
ate study.  Similarly  a  registrant  will  be  ex- 
I>ected  to  complete  a  4  year  course  In  4  suc- 


cessive academic  years."  Oregon,  Memoran- 
dum No.  499,  May  4.  1966. 

"Students  now  taking  12  or  more  credit 
hours  a  week  but  less  than  the  normal  full- 
time  load  but  planning  to  attend  school  on  a 
year  round  basis  should  certify  this  to  their 
local  boards  to  be  considered  for  student 
deferment  at  this  time."  Tennessee,  Memo- 
randum to  all  local  and  appeal  boards,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966. 

"Because  of  the  reduced  period  of  summer 
school,  10  credit  hours  have  been  Interpreted 
as  constituting  a  full  course  of  instruction." 
Utah,  Bulletin  No.  10-66,  June  6.  1966. 

"The  UMTS  Act  provides  that  upon  pres- 
entation of  pro|>er  luformation  to  this  local 
board,  any  registrant  who  is  ordered  to  re- 
port for  induction  while  satlsfactorUy  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  study  (minimum 
of  15  credit  hours)  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning,  should  be 
deferred  In  Class  I-S(C)  until  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  or  until  he  ceases  to  satisfac- 
torily pursue  his  course  of  instruction 
•  •  •"  Utah,  Bulletin  No.  13-66.  October  15, 
1966. 

"A  registrant  who  is  placed  In  Class  I-S(C) 
has  to  be  retained  In  Class  I-S(C)  : 

( 1 )  Until  the  end  of  his  academic  year  or 

(2)  Until  he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pur- 
sue a  full-time  course  of  Instruction,  or 

(3)  Until  he  drops  below  a  full-time 
course,  whichever  of  the  three  Is  earlier. 

For  the  purpose  expressed  In  this  para- 
graph, a  full-time  course  of  Instruction 
shcul.d  be  considered  to  be  12  semester  hours 
in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  6  se- 
mestei*  hours  in  the  simimer  session."  Texas, 
State  Director's  Advice  to  Local  Boards  (No. 
525),  May  13,  1966. 

What  about  the  student  who  changes  his 
program  of  study  thereby  extending  it? 

"A  registrant  who  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation  within  the  time 
established  by  the  catalog  is  not  eligible  for 
further  deferment  in  class  II-S  since  be  has 
not  satisfactorily  pursued  his  course  of  in- 
struction. A  change  in  college  courses  which 
requires  additional  semesters  to  complete 
degree  requirements.  Is  not  sufficient  basis 
for  registrants  to  expect  their  eligibility  to 
be  continued  or  extended."  Pennsylvania, 
Local  Board  Advice  (No.  B-7-3),  August  31, 
1966. 

"The  necessity  of  taking  4^4  or  5  years  to 
complete  a  4-year  course  might  be  Justified 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Such  a  situ- 
ation might  occur  because  a  registrant 
changed  majors  and  lost  acceptable  credits, 
or  It  could  occur  because  of  being  a  poor 
student  with  several  failures.  In  the  first 
instance  continued  deferment  might  be 
Justified,  and  in  the  latter,  further  defer- 
ment might  be  doubtful."  West  Virginia. 
Lettergram,  June  14, 1966. 

What  should  be  the  classification  status  of 
students  in  business,  trade,  or  vocational 
schools? 

"When  local  boards  receive  Information 
that  a  registrant  has  entered  upon,  and  is 
satisfactorily  pursuing,  a  full-time  course  of 
training  at  a  trade  school  or  business  college, 
they  should  continue  *o  process  the  regis- 
trant for  physical  examination  and  Induc- 
tion. When  reached  for  induction,  if  the  local 
board  finds  that  the  registrant  started  the 
course  of  Instruction  without  undue  delay 
following  his  last  year  of  high  school,  such 
registrant  will  normally  be" classified  I-S(C) ." 
Alabama,  Local  Board  Letter  No.  761,  June 
30.  1966. 

"Attendance  at  a  business  school  or  similar 
institution  may  qualify  a  registrant  for  class 
II-S  under  [ specified)  conditions.  Attend- 
ance at  a  trade  school  may  qualify  a  regis- 
trant for  class  II-S  under  (specified)  condi- 
tions," Arkansas,  Local  Board  Advice  No.  66- 
7,  April  4,  1966. 

"Only  schools  approved  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  or  recognized  by  a 
State  University  may  be  considered  in  the  de- 
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fannent  at  a  reglstnuat  In  cUn  n-S  *  *  *. 

A  reglatrant  enrolled  in  theee  sclioola  \a  not 
entitled  to  claw  I-S(C)."  Hawaii,  Transmit- 
tal Memorandiun  No.  129,  June  IS,  1966. 

"Any  reglatrant  enrolled  In  a  vocational, 
technical,  bualneae,  trade  school,  or  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  below  college  or  unlver- 
■Ity  degree  granting  level,  need  not  take  the 
ooUege  qualification  teet  for  the  purpose  of 
Obtaining  or  continuing  deferment  in  class 
n-8  •  *  •.  A  registrant  attending  a  school 
of  this  type  should  be  considered  for  a  stu- 
dent deferment  when  he  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent making  normal  progress  towards  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course  of  Instruc- 
tion." Kansas,  Classtflcatlon  Bulletin  No.  69, 
May  34. 1966. 

"Registrants  who  are  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction  and  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  other  schools  below  col- 
lage level,  should  be  considered  for  class  n- 
A,  In  accordance  with  section  1622.22  of  the 
regulations."  Kentucky,  Operations  Memo- 
randum No.  1622.261,  June  1,  1966. 

"Deferment  of  registrants  for  study  at  such 
schools  will  be  the  prerogative  of  the  local 
board  and  the  determining  factor  will  be 
whether  or  not  the  student-registrant's  ac- 
tivity in  study  Is  essential  to  the  national 
interest."  Indiana,  Reference  Manual  File  n- 
1622.25,  June  13.  1966. 

"Temporary  deferment  of  such  students 
should  be  based  in  each  individual  case  on 
the  local  board's  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  registrant's  activity  in  study  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  Interest  at  this  time." 
Michigan,  no  file  nimiber,  June  23,  1966. 

"Anv  registrant  enrolled  in  a  vocational, 
tachnlcal,  busineas,  trade  school,  or  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  below  the  college  or 
university  degree  granting  level,  need  not 
take  the  College  Qualification  Test  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  contlniilng  in  class 
n-S  •  •  •.  Submission  of  SSS  form  109  or 
109-A  Indicating  the  registrant  is  a  full-time 
student  making  normal  progress  toward  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction 
is  stifficlent  Information  to  consider  the  reg- 
latrant for  deferment  as  a  student."  Minne- 
sota, memorandum  No.  4-9.7,  April  12.  1966. 

"Students  who  are  enrolled  In  a  vocational, 
trade,  or  busineas  school  which  Is  a  public 
Institution,  or,  if  private,  has  the  approval 
of  the  State  department  of  education  or  this 
headquarters,  and  who  are  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  found  by  local  boards  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  In- 
terast,  may  be  deferred  In  class  li-S,  pro- 
vided the  school  certifies  that  they  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  and  are  making  satisfactory 
progress,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  when 
they  may  be  expected  to  finish."  Ibfississippi, 
Local  Board  Advice  No.  174,  J\me  10,  1966. 

"This  headquarters  recommends  that  local 
boards  defer  students  in  busineas  and  trade 
schools  to  complete  the  course  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  If  they  are  reached  for  In- 
duction while  they  are  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  at  such  school." 
Nebraska,  Administrative  Bulletin  No.  47, 
May  24,  1966. 

"A  registrant  may  be  termed  an  under- 
graduate student  and  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  classification  in  class  n-S  when  he 
qualifies  for  such  classification  by  meeting 
the  criteria  as  eatablished  in  Operatf^ns 
Bulletin  No.  296:  •  •  •  (2)  a  person  en- 
gaged In  a  coiurse  of  study  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  trade  school,  business  school,  or 
similar  institution  who  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  upon  successful  completion 
of  an  established  program  of  study.  The  first 
year  of  study  considered  as  beginning  in 
September,  following  registrant's  graduation 
from  high  school."  New  Jersey,  Local  Board 
Memorandum  No.  367,  September  21,  1966. 

Identical  language  is  In  Pennsylvania  Local 
Board  Advice  No.  B-7-2,  August  81,  1066. 

"In  considering  deferment  for  business  or 
commercial  college  students,  wa  recommend 
ganeraUy  that  you  grant  datennants  In  tha 


case  of  full-time  students  at  those  schools 
which  have  agreed  to  abide  by  standards  set 
by  the  Texas  Association  of  Commercial  Col- 
leges or  other  known  reliable  business  col- 
leges *  *  *.  A  registrant  cannot  [emphasis 
in  original)  be  placed  in  class  X-S  (C)  if  he 
la  a  student  in  a  business  or  commercial 
college,  or  a  trade  or  vocational  school." 
Texas,  State  Director's  Advice  to  Local  Boards 
(No.  526)   May  13,  1066. 

"Section  1622.26 (a)  provides  ample  au- 
thority for  class  II-A  deferment  of  students 
who  are  enrolled  la  technical,  vocational, 
business,  and  other  trade  schools.  Local 
boards  are  encouraged  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  class  n-S  deferment  for  any 
such  registrant  who  demonstrates  to  the 
board's  satisfaction  that  he  is  a  competent 
student  and  making  normal  progress.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  In  this  type  of  school  do  not 
qualify  for  a  I-S  classification."  Wisconsin, 
WSS  140.9,  September  30,  1966. 

"Registrants  attending  technical  schools 
and  trade  schools  wlU  not  qualify  for  a  II-S 
classification  unless  the  school  is  considered 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution 
of  learning.  This  means  that  the  registrant 
must  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  the 
courses  offered  must  be  acceptable  for  credit 
toward  a  degree  by  a  college."  New  York, 
Admlnlatratlve  Memorandiun  No.  4,  June  30, 
1966. 

ADVICE    raOM    STATS    HEAOQUABTESS    ON    OTHIK 
KXNDS     or     DEITBMENTS 

Advice  from  state  headquarters  to  local 
boeu'ds  in  1966  concerning  deferments  other 
than  student  deferments  was  not  as  fre- 
quent and  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Perhaps  because  advice  was  not  as  frequent 
and  perhaps  also  because  other  areas  were 
not  changing  as  much  as  student  deferment 
policy  disagreement  among  states  was  not  as 
oonunon.  But  it  existed.  In  the  area  of 
teacher  deferments,  for  example,  the  instruc- 
tions given  below  oljvlously  differ. 

"An  appropriate  time  for  an  individual  to 
fulfill  his  military  obligation  should  be  upon 
the  completion  of  his  educational  goals.  No 
consideration  should  be  given  unless  the 
local  board  Is  convlnoed  that  he  Is  accepting 
a  teaching  job  In  a  'critical'  area  and  proof 
has  been  made  that  no  replacements  are 
available."  Illinois  State  Memorandum  No.  6- 
3c.  revised  July  1,  1966. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  all  teachers  be 
considered  for  deferment  to  complete  the 
first  year  of  teaching."  New  Tork  Operations 
Circular  No.  104,  amended  August  15,  1966. 

It  was  also  clear  that  a  man  ordered  for  In- 
duction who  produced  a  certificate  testifying 
that  his  wife  was  pregnant  would  be  treated 
differently  in  different  states. 

"Effective  this  data,  an  order  to  report  for 
Induction  shall  not  be  canceled  when  a  reg- 
istrant submits  a  pregnancy  statement.  If 
the  pregnancy  statement  Is  submitted  prior 
to  the  issurance  of  the  order  to  report  for 
Induction  the  registrant  Is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration for  class  III-A."  Illinois  State 
Memorandum  No.  9-8,  Revised  August  19, 
1966. 

"If  a  registrant  who  has  received  an  order 
to  report  for  Induction  presents  evidence  In 
the  form  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician 
stating  that  his  wife  is  pregnant  and  the 
probable  delivery  date  of  the  child,  the  local 
board  shall  postpone  the  Induction  of  the 
registrant  and  prepare  the  usual  postpone- 
ment of  induction  (SSS  Form  No.  264)  and 
cite  therein  as  authority  for  Its  action  'State 
Headquarters  Memorandum  No.  64.' "  New 
Mexico  State  Headquarters,  Memorandum 
No.  64,  May  25,  1966. 

"On  the  Bssiunptian  that  there  has  been 
some  contact  or  activity  In  a  registrant's  case 
within  a  reasonable  period  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  an  order  to  report  for  Induction, 
whereby  the  individual  would  have  been 
alerted  to  the  need  at  reporting  any  change 
in  status.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  policy  of 


this  ofllca  to  cancel  the  order  based  on  the 
subsequent  receipt  of  a  pregnancy  certlf. 
icate."  Missouri,  memo  to  all  local  boards, 
November  16,  1966. 

To  theee  specific  examples  of  Inconsistency 
and  disagreement  should  be  added  a  brief 
general  comment.  A  review  of  the  memoranda 
and  bulletins  shows  that  where  one  state 
headquarters  gives  quite  specific  and  detailed 
advice,  another  gives  general  instructloni. 
Indeed,  where  one  state  headquarters  sends 
advice  another  may  choose  to  remain  silent 
This  point  Is  made  becaiise  what  state  head- 
quarters do  not  tell  their  local  boards  maj 
be  as  Important  as  what  they  do  tell  them. 
And  what  the  state  headquarters  do  not  say, 
as  well  as  what  they  do  say,  varies  from  state 
to  state. 

I  say  the  Inconsistency  of  these  regu- 
lations is  scandalous  and  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  a  retraction  of  the  college  de- 
ferment. 

Particularly  Is  this  deferment  critical 
and  Important  at  the  present  time.  When 
we  drafted  oldest  first,  beginning  with 
age  26,  many  young  people  would  not 
really  be  In  Jeopardy  until  they  com- 
pleted their  college  degree  program  and 
approached  the  upper  age  limit.  With  a 
new  emphasis  on  19-year-olds,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  that  noncollege  students  will 
serve  at  age  19  and  college  students  will 
serve  at  age  24  promoting  a  further  in- 
equity. 

And  how  about  the  college  graduate  de- 
ferments? The  effect  of  the  bill  before 
us  would  be  to  "grandfather"  Into  de- 
ferred status  every  current  graduate  stu- 
dent until  he  receives  his  degree.  As  an 
example,  the  deferment  would  apply  for 
a  full  3  years  for  all  who  are  accepted 
for  law  graduate  school  at  the  present 
time  even  though  they  would  not  start 
school  until  next  September. 

After  World  War  n,  the  bar  examiners 
of  most  States  enacted  special  laws  and 
regulations  to  blanket  into  the  bar  those 
persons  whose  careers  were  interrupted. 
This  is  a  much  better  procedure  for  han- 
dling these  inequities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  the  college 
deferment  should  be  repealed  or  at  least 
limited  to  the  2  years  recommended  by 
the  Marshall  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  FMr. 
Lennon]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  brings  before  the  Con- 
gress today  a  bill  to  extend  the  draft  for 
another  4  years.  It  does  that  because  it 
has  found  no  feasible  alternative  to  the 
draft. 

Probably  no  idea  is  more  charming  to 
those  who  have  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
our  military  forces  than  the  idea  of  an 
alternative  to  the  draft,  such  as  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  Recently  I  read  a  speech 
by  a  college  president  in  which  he  said: 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  world  without 
alternatives. 

What  I  noticed  about  his  speech  par- 
ticularly, however,  was  that  he  himself 
did  not  provide  any  feasible  alternative 
to  the  draft.  I  have  studied  a  great  many 
of  the  statements  made  by  educators, 
newspaper   writers,  and  others  calling 
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for  an  all-volunteer  army.  The  list  of 
those  who  are  enamored  of  such  an  Idea 
runs  the  entire  spectrum  of  political 
thought  from  extreme  conservatism  to 
extreme  liberalism.  I  notice,  however, 
that  they  all  have  a  few  things  in  com- 
mon. For  one,  they  seem  to  lack  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  our  military  forces 
and  how  they  work.  For  another,  they 
tend  to  distrust  in  advance  just  about 
everything  the  military  and  civilian 
leaders  in  the  Pentagon  say.  They  inevi- 
tably seem  to  feel  that  the  leaders  In  gov- 
ernment for  some  reason  are  refusing  to 
give  their  ideas  detailed  study  and  they 
are  convinced  that  the  ideas  would  prove 
workable  if  just  studied  long  enough. 
They  share  an  ability  to  be  eloquent  in 
detailing  the  shortcomings  and  draw- 
backs, and  unfairness  of  a  system  of  con- 
scription— for  reasons  that  I  have  not 
determined,  the  word  "conscription" 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  generally  into 
disuse.  Is  a  great  favorite  of  those  who 
propose  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Two  things  above  all  else  I  notice  about 
these  people,  however— first,  none  of 
them  explain  just  how  an  all-volimteer 
force  could  be  achieved;  and  second, 
none  of  them  seem  to  consider  that  the 
inequity  of  an  all-volunteer  force  might 
be  as  great  as  the  inequity  of  the  draft 
system  Itself. 

The  simple  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
idea  of  an  all-volunteer  force  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  examined  In 
great  detail.  The  Department  of  Defense 
conducted  an  extensive  study  In  1966  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  could  be  recruited  the  addi- 
tional costs  would  range  from  between 
$4  to  $17  billion.  In  commenting  on  these 
cost  estimates  in  Reporter  magazine.  Mr. 
Bruce  Chapman  stated: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  either 
found  the  computation  of  cost  of  this  alter- 
native to  the  draft  Inordinately  complicated 
or  has  not  given  it  serious  consideration. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  willingness 
to  disbelieve  in  the  Pentagon's  efforts 
that  one  finds  so  frequently  on  the  part 
of  advocates  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Defense  esti- 
mates covered  a  variety  of  force  levels 
and  economic  situations  which  the  Na- 
tion might  face  in  trying  to  maintain 
an  all-volunteer  force.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  understood  that  presenting 
these  estimates  in  a  probability  range 
from  low  to  high  was  designed  to  estimate 
the  uncertainty  in  any  economic  projec- 
tion of  this  type. 

I  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  serves  on  the  committee  dealing 
with  the  Armed  Forces,  that  the  idea  of 
a  sufiQclent  amount  of  money  either  in 
pay  or  other  benefits  is  going  to  make  a 
large  number  of  young  men  choose  a 
military  way  of  life  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
Illusion.  There  are  things  in  the  military 
world — long  family  separations,  the  con- 
tinual responsibUlty  of  military  disci- 
pline, the  dangers  of  Isolations — for 
which  no  amount  of  money  is  going  to 
be  an  adequate  incentive. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Defense 
study  looked  at  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining a  military  force  of  2.7  million 
men,  the  pre- Vietnam  level,  and  the  De- 


fense study  concluded  that  medntalning 
a  force  at  the  current  strength  level,  3.3 
million,  was  simply  unfeasible. 

As  I  emphasized,  this  was  a  thorough 
study  staffed  by  highly  qualified  econ- 
omists and  manpower  experts.  One  of 
the  conclusions  they  came  to  is  that 
there  is  no  scientific  way  of  predicting 
a  precise  relationship  between  Increased 
pay  and  Increased  recruitment. 

Those  who  propose  an  all-volunteer 
force  continually  deride  us  for  being  un- 
willing to  pay  the  cost  or  for  using  the 
draft  to  obtain  cheap  labor.  Leaving 
aside  the  thought  that  we  have  not  seen 
these  people  in  the  committee  room  when 
milltaiy  pay  raises  are  being  considered, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  main 
burden  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
study  was  that  it  is  simply  not  practi- 
cable to  fill  our  military  manpower  needs 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  was  found  that 
an  all-volunteer  recruitment  method 
would  not  give  us  the  flexibility  needed 
to  provide  temporary  Increases  in  mili- 
tary strength;  It  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely diflQcult  to  recruit  the  quality  of 
enlisted  personnel  required  for  many  of 
the  technical  skills  needed  In  the  Armed 
Forces:  it  would  make  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  retain  an  adequate  Reserve; 
and  it  would  leave  us  with  no  way  what- 
soever to  procure  a  suflSclent  number  of 
military  medical  ofQcers. 

The  Marshall  Commission,  the  Clark 
Panel,  and  our  committee  reviewed  the 
findings  of  the  Defense  study  and  heard 
extensive  additional  testimony  on  the 
idea  of  an  all-volunteer  force,  and  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
be  feasible. 

But  beyond  these  practical  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
overriding  argument  against  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  for  me,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  true  for  virtually  all  members  of 
the  committee,  is  the  consideration  of 
morality.  As  I  said,  those  who  attack  the 
inequities  of  the  draft  never  seem  to  be 
bothered  about  the  inequity  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  But  the  questions  of 
morality  Involved  are  considerable.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  catmot  see  why  it  would 
be  more  equitable  to  excuse  some  men 
from  any  obligation  to  their  country  as 
long  as  we  can  spend  enough  dollars  to 
buy  this  service  from  somebody  else. 

It  sounds  very  nice  to  say  "all-volim- 
teer  army";  it  does  not  sound  nearly  as 
nice  to  say  "mercenary  army,"  but  really 
it  says  the  same  thing.  Our  Government 
would  be  in  a  morally  untenable  position 
if  its  international  policies  In  defense  of 
freedom  were  in  any  way  equated  with 
the  ability  to  buy  sufBclent  forces.  Many 
of  those  who  are  criticizing  the  draft  are 
also  criticizing  the  Government  and  its 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  How  much  more 
temptation  would  there  be  to  get  Involved 
in  what  some  people  call  "international 
adventures"  if  we  had  an  all-professional 
army?  You  will  recall  that  the  Senate, 
in  rejecting  the  FDL — fast  deployment 
logistic  ships — concept  said  that  it  would 
encourage  us  to  act  like  policemen  to  the 
world.  How  much  more  ready  might  we 
be  to  act  like  policemen  of  the  world;  how 
much  less  would  be  the  call  for  restraint 
If  we  had  an  all-volimteer  army?  Would 
the  FYench  Government  in  times  past 


have  used  a  conscript  army  as  freely  as 
it  used  its  famed  Foreign  Legion? 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  sen- 
tence in  the  committee's  report  which 
bears  repeating:  If  the  national  purposes 
for  which  we  commit  men  to  the  depriva- 
tions of  military  life  and  the  hazards  of 
actual  combat  are  just,  then  it  is  only 
Just  that  the  young  men  of  the  country 
should  share  a  liability  for  the  burdens 
of  such  service. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
with  Thomas  Paine,  that: 

Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing  ot 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatlgua 
of  supporting  It. 

The  draft  is  necessary  and  let  us  have 
the  courage  to  say  so  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
grave  misgivings  about  mtmy  aspects  of 
the  selective  service  measure  before  us. 

For  one  thing,  the  act  Is  continued  for 
4  additional  years.  I  believe  that  each 
Congress  should  take  a  new  look  at  se- 
lective service  law,  and  that  a  2-year  ex- 
tension Is  as  long  as  Is  desirable. 

What  disturbs  me  perhaps  most  is  the 
provision  in  the  bill  before  us  for  a  stat- 
utory deferment  for  students  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a  col- 
lege or  university.  What  this  means  Is 
that  a  young  man  who  is  financially  able 
to  go  to  college  virill  skip  military  service 
for  the  next  4  years.  Other  young  men, 
who  either  cannot  afford  college  tuition 
or  need  to  go  to  work  after  high  school 
in  order  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  yrtll  be  inducted.  If  Vietnam  Is 
quieted  down  in  a  couple  of  years,  as  Z 
hope  and  pray  it  will  be,  this  means  that 
the  young  man  who  cannot  go  to  college 
serves  under  fire,  while  the  young  man 
who  goes  to  college  is  at  worst  exposed  to 
service  in  a  peacetime  army.  I  find  no 
justification  for  this  discrimination. 

In  Its  treatment  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, the  bill  is  both  good  and  bad. 
Requiring  the  actual  Induction  of  con- 
scientious objectors  goes  directly  coun- 
ter to  the  valid  principles  of  conscien- 
tious objection.  I  hope  that  this  change 
in  the  law  will  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  gives  as  the 
simple  test  of  conscientious  objection, 
"religious  training  and  belief."  This  Is  a 
considerable  Improvement  over  the  con- 
fusing "Supreme  Being"  language  In  the 
existing  law.  I  welcome  this  as  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  present  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  S.  1432,  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967,  but  I  do  so  without 
any  conviction  that  this  bill  represents 
satisfEu;tory  answers  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  draft. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been 
throughout  the  country  much  debate  aa 
the  question  of  whether  a  democratic 
society  should  rely  on  compulsion  in  pro- 
viding adequate  armed  services.  I  tend 
to  share  the  committee  belief  that  in 
these  troubled  times  we  cannot  rely 
solely  on  volunteers,  although  I  believe 
this  matter  should  be  kept  under  con- 
stant review. 

The  question  of  continuing  student 
deferments  was  a  most  critical  issue  for 
many  of  my  constituents.  They  will  be 
pleased  by  the  committee's  decision  that 
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most  student  defennents  will  be  con- 
tinued, at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  dlfQcult  prob- 
lem of  identifying  those  occupations, 
professions,  and  areas  of  postgraduate 
study  that  are  required  in  the  national 
interest  and  therefore  justify  future 
draft  deferments  for  those  engaged  in 
them,  S.  1432  would  establish  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Resources  Board.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  this  Board  will  have  the 
duty  of  promulgating  uniform  criteria — 
to  be  applied  by  aU  local  draft  boards— 
for  the  granting  of  these  special  defer- 
ments. I  think  this  is  a  wise  and  reason- 
able way  to  deal  with  what  is,  at  best,  a 
very  arduous  task. 

I  remain  concerned  with  some  of  the 
Inequities  of  the  present  draft  system. 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  present  bill  goes 
very  far  to  correct  them.  In  fact,  in  some 
respects,  it  may  intensify  them.  However, 
the  President  is  given  authority  to  pro- 
pose changes,  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 
Moreover,  the  committee's  original  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  conscientious  ob- 
jectors will  be  considerably  improved  by 
an  amendment  I  understand  will  be  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman. 

Finally.  I  want  to  join  with  those  who 
have  expressed  their  dismay  at  the  hasty 
way  in  which  this  bill  is  being  dealt 
with.  At  least  2  days  should  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  consideration  of  such 
a  vital  bill. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  provision  of  this  bill  which  gives 
me  great  concern.  It  is  the  one  which  I 
understand  wUl  remove  draft  exempt 
sl^us  from  commissioned  oflScers  of  the 
Piwllc  Health  Service  who  are  Eisslgned 
to  duty  in  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adrnto- 
istratlon. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
has  been  studying  the  drug  safety  ac- 
tivities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  several  years,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  that  agency's  long-standing 
dlflBculty  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
qualified  and  competent  medical  offi- 
cers to  protect  the  American  public 
against  unsafe  or  ineffective  drugs. 
Within  the  past  year  this  difficulty  has 
been  alleviated  in  part  by  the  assign- 
ment of  150  Public  Health  Service  doc- 
tors and  pharmacists  to  FDA'b  Bureau 
of  Medicine.  The  enactment  of  the  pro- 
vision In  question  would  end  this  proce- 
dure and  set  FDA  back  considerably. 

I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  short- 
age of  medical  officers  in  other  areas  of 
need,  such  as  the  armed  services  and 
civilian  practice — especially  rural  com- 
munities. I  am  in  complete  sjmipathy 
with  the  objective  which  the  committee 
is  trying  to  accomplish  through  this  pro- 
vision. But  as  the  provision  is  now  stated, 
it  does  not  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
fewer  medical  doctors  enjoying  draft 
exempt  status  through  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  that  the  Armed  Forces 
will  get  a  greater  share.  Because  PHS 
officers  who  stay  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  who  are  assigned  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  will 
ccntinue  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft, 
I  do  not  think  that  PHS  will  take  any 
fewer  doctors.  I  believe  they  wUl  simply 
retain  more  within  their  own  divisions 


and  assign  more  to  NIH  rather  than  to 
FDA  or  other  agencies. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more 
logical  solution  to  this  problem  would  be 
to  place  an  upper  limit  on  the  number 
of  doctors  and  pharmacists  which  the 
Public  Health  Service  can  take  in  a  given 
year  for  purposes  of  fuiniling  their  mili- 
tary obligation,  a  proportionate  share  of 
which  could  still  be  assigned  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

But  even  if  this  is  not  done,  I  would 
favor  the  removal  of  PDA  from  the  list 
of  agencies  to  which  PHS  officers  may 
not  be  assigned  without  losing  their 
draft  exempt  status. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  will  give 
consideration  to  these  views  and  will 
consider  making  appropriate  changes 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendments. 

I  imderstand  that  a  grandfather 
clause  provision  will  be  offered  to  take 
care  of  PHS  officers  now  assigned  to 
the  PDA.  This  may  be  alright  for  the 
present,  but  I  seriously  question  whether 
it  will  enable  the  PDA  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate number  of  doctors  and  pharma- 
cists on  the  job  in  this — one  of  the  most 
serious  and  sensitive  areas  of  need. 

The  very  Ufe  and  health  of  countless 
millions  of  our  people  are  dependent 
upon  the  safety  of  the  drugs  they  must 
use. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  high  stand- 
ards of  education  that  this  Nation  has 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve  has  been 
stressed  again  and  again  in  the  discus- 
sion now  taking  place  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  outstanding 
leaders  and  scholars  from  universities 
throughout  the  land  are  evidence  of  the 
regard  we  have  had  for  the  principle 
that  the  education  of  the  young  is  a  key 
to  the  future. 

But  that  include!  all  of  the  young,  not 
a  select  few.  It  includes  those  who  would 
succeed  in  their  lives  if  they  had  the 
income  to  match  their  aspirations,  as  it 
does  those  who  are  able  to  go  to  college 
because  their  fami^  background  and  in- 
come affords  them  that  opportunity.  The 
youth  who  come  from  a  deprived  back- 
ground deserve  an  opportunity.  Their 
circimistances  should  not  make  them 
miss  a  chance  at  deferment,  for  they 
have  already  been  denied  so  much. 

I  therefore  support  the  view  that  those 
economically  deprived  young  citizens 
who  are  already  engaged  in  organized 
training  programs  to  further  their  ca- 
reers should  be  availed  of  the  same  de- 
ferment as  is  given  to  college  students. 
An  interruption  of  that  training  program 
would  cause  them  the  same  hardship  as 
would  the  interruption  of  the  college 
course.  It  would  do  the  same  harm  to  our 
future  as  to  theirs:  for  we  cannot,  in 
view  of  our  expanding  economy,  look  to 
a  future  with  a  large,  unskilled  labor 
force.  The  young  men  who  arc  now  en- 
rolled in  Federal,  State,  industrial  train- 
ing programs,  such  as  Job  Corps,  have 
subjected  themselves  to  a  discipline  in 
order  to  become  productive.  Independent 
citizens.  Most  of  these  young  men,  if  they 
do  not  have  this  training,  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  worthwhile  employment  in  the 
futiire. 


They  must  be  given  a  chance  to  im- 
prove their  skills  equal  with  that  given 
to  the  college  student.  This  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  fair  way  of  doing  things.  By  pro- 
viding this  Incentive  for  self-improve- 
ment, these  young  men  will  be  far  more 
useful  to  themselves,  far  more  useful  to 
the  armed  services,  and  when  they  are 
discharged,  far  more  useful  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  will  Uve. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  will  be  unable 
to  be  present  when  the  vote  on  this 
bill  is  taken.  I  have  been  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  as  a  member 
of  the  study  mission  which  leaves  this 
evening  for  London  to  secure  informa- 
tion for  the  committee  on  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  the  SST  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  by  the  Russians.  Our 
travel  arrangements  have  already  been 
completed  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
leave. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Rivers,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  his  committee  for  the 
excellent  job  they  did  in  handling  this 
bill  and  for  bringing  to  the  House  leg- 
islation which  is  badly  needed  and  well 
devised. 

I  believe  a  particularly  good  job  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  student  de- 
ferments and  I  quote  from  a  report  by 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Pettis: 

We  beUeve  that  a  system  of  carefully  con- 
trolled student  deferments  must  be  con- 
tinued. As  noted  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  "Students  are  deferred  for  the 
national,  not  Individual  Interests."  If  stu- 
dent deferments  were  abolished  the  future 
supply  of  doctors,  lawyers,  college  professor*, 
research  scientists,  graduate  engineers,  and 
other  specialists  could  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. Moreover,  In  order  to  Insure  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  fairness,  those  receiving  stu- 
dent deferment  shall  not  be  eligible  for  an- 
other deferment  except  In  extreme  hardship 
cases.  And  on  termination  of  the  student  de- 
ferment, the  Individual  shall  be  immediately 
liable  for  Induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  age  group  regardless  of  his  actual 
age. 

The  proposed  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board,  In  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  will  Identify  those 
occupations,  professions  and  areas  of  port- 
graduate  study  that  are  critically  required 
In  the  national  Interest  and  that  warrant  a 
deferred  status.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
number  of  deferments  presently  granted  to 
students  engaged  In  graduate  study  would 
be  sharply  reduced.  The  board  also  would 
Identify  skilled  trade  areas  critical  to  the 
national  Interest  which  require  continua- 
tion of  apprenticeship  programs.  Trainee* 
in  such  programs  would  be  provided  a  de- 
ferred status  similar  to  that  provided  college 
undergraduate  students. 

In  the  past,  diverse  classification  actions 
by  local  boards  have  created  certain  In- 
equlUes.  The  changes  In  the  law  embodied 
In  the  proposed  bill  should  materially  re- 
duce. If  not  eliminate,  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  colleagues  on  this  measure 
and  fully  support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  support  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  as  it  has  been 
amended  and  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This  leg- 
islation updates  and  improves  the  pres- 
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ent  Selective  Service  System  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  respects. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  present 
Draft  Act  and  related  laws  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  committee  bill  includes 
the  following  major  provisions: 

First.  A  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board  is  established  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Security  Council 
will  identify  those  professional ,  scientific 
and  critical  skill  areas  that  justly  a 
draft  deferment. 

Second.  Before  any  change  in  the 
existing  method  of  determining  the  rel- 
ative order  of  induction  for  registrants 
within  the  various  age  groups  may  be 
effected,  the  President  Is  required  to  ad- 
vise Congress  that  such  change  is  in  the 
national  interest.  The  proposed  change 
will  become  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  a  60-day  period  unless  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  rejecting  the  change. 

Third.  A  method  of  maintaining  the 
authorized  strengths  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  is  provided. 

Fourth.  Uniform  criteria  for  future 
undergraduate  college  student  defer- 
ments are  established.  Students  receiv- 
ing such  deferments  shall  be  placed  in 
the  prime  age  group  liable  for  induction 
after  they  leave  school,  receive  a  degree 
or  attain  age  24.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Fifth.  The  President  is  required  to  es- 
tablish, whenever  practicable,  national 
criteria  for  the  classification  of  persons 
subject  to  induction.  Such  criteria  shall 
be  administered  uniformly  by  all  local 
boards. 

Sixth.  Those  opposed  to  participation 
in  war  in  any  form  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief  shall  be  exempt  from 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Consci- 
entious objectors  will  be  required,  if 
selected  for  induction,  to  perform  non- 
combatant  duty  or  two  years  of  civilian 
service  if  they  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  both  combatant  and  noncom- 
batant  training  and  service. 

Seventh.  Individuals  are  prohibited 
from  serving  on  local  or  appeal  boards 
after  they  have  completed  25  years  of 
service  or  attained  age  75.  Also,  women 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  on  such 
boards. 

We  support  the  recommendation  that 
the  order  of  call  for  eligible  registrants 
be  revised  so  that  those  in  the  younger 
age  group  would  be  called  to  active  duty 
first.  Under  the  present  system  of  priori- 
ties for  induction,  the  oldest  are  selected 
first  from  the  age  group  of  28  years  and 
under.  This  system  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable uncertainty.  An  individual 
classified  as  available  at  18  y2  remains 
subject  to  possible  Induction  imtil  he 
reaches  his  26th  birth  date.  Moreover, 
the  degree  of  his  exposure  to  induction 
increases  directly  with  his  age  and 
reaches  its  maximum  point  on  the  day 
before  he  reaches  age  26.  The  younger 
men,  as  a  group,  are  more  adaptable  to 
the  routines  of  military  training  and 
there  are  fewer  dependents'  problems  at 
these  ages.  Also,  a  man  who  is  awaiting  a 
draft  call  has  greater  difficulty  in  find- 
ing and  keeping  suitable  employment. 

We  beUeve  that  a  system  of  carefully  con- 
trolled student  deferments  must  be  con- 
tinued. As  noted  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "Students  are  deferred  for  th« 
CXni 892— Part  11 
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the  Governor  Insures  that  the  control  of  the 
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jgygl  Alaska  3 

Arizona 68 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,     Arkansas 72 

I   was  deeply   distressed,   as   I   am  sure     California 683 

every  other  Member  of  this  body  was.  by     Colorado  86 

the  statistics  on  the  casualties  in  Viet-     Connecticut 96 

nam  Issued  recently  by  the  Department     0181^01*601"" '         31 

of  Defense.  Florida JII.-"III11IIIIIIIIIIIII      276 

The  total  number  of  combat  deaths.     Georgia  200 

7.823,    between    January    1,    1961,    and     Hawaii 66 

March  1,  1967.  Is  bad  enough.  But.  what    Idaho 31 

really  appalled  me  was  the  revelation    minois 378 

that  2.241  of  those  combat  deaths,  or  29     I°«»lana   217 
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W.  HampahU*. - 30 

New  Jeney 238 

New  Mexico M 

New  Tork 629 

North  Carolina 228 

North  Dakota 16 

Ohio —  388 

Oklahoma 116 

Oregon BS 

Pennaylvanla 483 

Rhode  Island 27 

South  Carolina 135 

South  Dakota 22 

Tennessee 211 

TBxae — 442 

trtah 36 

Vermont  8 

Virginia 172 

Washington  148 

Wert;  Virginia 122 

Wisconsin 188 

Wyoming IB 

Ouam 12 

W.   Oermany 2 

Ifezloo 2 

Philippines - — 11 

Puerto  Rico 88 

Virgin  Islands S 

Canada  8 

Peru 1 

Here  la  a  table  of  TT^.  combat  deaths  by 
a«e: 

Age  17 1 

Age  18 128 

Age  19. - 781 

Age  20__. 1,331 

Age  21 1,226 

Age  22 893 

Age  23— 643 

Age  24... 60 

Age  25 368 

Age  26 262 

Age  27 _ 207 

Age  28 185 

Age  29 165 

Age  30 127 

Age  31 134 

Age  32 131 

Age  33 - 116 

Age  34. 110 

Age  36 102 

Age  38 109 

Age  87 92 

Age  38 78 

Age  39 39 

Age  40 41 

41  and  over 81 

unknown 2 

Total    7,823 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportmilty  to  discuss  S. 
1432,  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  this  body 
this  session. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  ensuing  increased  in- 
ductions, no  law  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  widespread  public  discussion, 
criticism,  and  confusion  as  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

On  June  30  of  this  year,  the  present 
law  will  expire,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Uie  Congress  to  extend  the  present  sys- 
tem, modify  it,  or  enact  some  new  and 
different  system  to  fulfill  our  military 
manpower  requirements.  The  present 
bill  will  modify  the  existing  law.  Al- 
though it  does  not  go  far  as  I  would 
prefer  in  writing  draft  procedures  into 
law,  it  does  represent  a  consensus  of  the 
committee,  which  has  spent  many  hours 
in  hearing  and  work  and  it  is  one  which 
I  can  vigorously  support. 

The  law  under  which  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  drafted  to  serve  our  country 


today  in  a  military  capacity  Is  now  al- 
most two  decades  old.  It  was  passed  by 
the  80th  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n  when  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world  reared  its  head 
as  a  new  and  dangerous  hostile  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  Since 
that  time  our  Nation  has  imdergone 
many  sweeping  changes.  We  are  in  many 
ways  a  different  Nation.  We  are  wealth- 
ier, more  technological,  more  mobile, 
more  urban  and  more  populous. 

In  1948,  when  the  present  act  was 
passed,  there  were  only  about  1.2  million 
Americans  reaching  the  age  of  18  each 
year.  Today,  we  have  almost  2  million 
reaching  18  and  becoming  eligible  for 
the  draft  each  year. 

Today  we  have  about  3.3  million  men 
under  arms  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  compared  with  an  average 
force  of  about  2.7  million  between  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  beginning  of 
the  buildup  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  as  has  always  been  true  since 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  we  rely 
primarily  upon  a  voluntary  Army,  rather 
than  inductees.  Prom  1959  through  1965 
we  had  an  on-board  count  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  inductees  as  compared 
with  a  count  of  almost  500,000  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  of  the  volun- 
tary enlistments  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
today,  enlisted  to  escape  the  draft.  Al- 
though there  has  been  much  agitation 
in  many  quarters  for  the  repeal  of  the 
draft  and  the  substitution  of  a  volun- 
tary military  establishment,  all  respon- 
sible research  concludes  that  this  is 
more  idealistic  than  practical.  At  most, 
we  could  not  expect  to  man  a  force  of 
more  than  2  million  men.  Even  If  we 
could  raise  the  pay  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  3.3  million  men— and  I  think 
there  Is  merit  in  further  increasing  com- 
pensation to  enhance  reenllstment 
rates — it  would  be  exorbitantly  expensive 
and  we  would  risk  Jeopardizing  the  se- 
curity of  America  by  substituting  an  un- 
certain method  of  meeting  our  military 
manpower  requirements. 

I  also  feel  it  would  be  repulsive  to  the 
American  psychology  in  that  we  would 
be  placing  a  monetary  value  on  Ameri- 
can lives,  and  our  armies  would  have  the 
same  weakness  which  plagued  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  American  Revolution.  We 
would  be  reljrlng  upon  mercenaries  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  This,  I  am 
sure,  is  one  concept  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  accept. 

Today,  much  of  the  discontent  with 
the  draft  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
midst  of  war  we  have  more  manpower 
than  we  need.  Our  need  today  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future  ranges  frcan 
100,000  to  300,000  men  annually.  We 
have  almost  2  million  men  reaching 
draft  age  every  year. 

"Why  should  I  or  my  son  be  one  of 
those  100,000  or  300,000."  "Why  shouldn't 
he  be  one  of  the  1.7  million  or  1.9  million 
who  are  not  needed  to  serve?" 

Many  people  have  tried  to  answer  this 
gnawing  question  by  coming  up  with  the 
proposal  of  universal  national  service, 
where  eligible  yoimg  men  are  drafted  for 
either  military  service  or  other  service 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  a 


National  Teachers  Corps.  Most  of  us, 
however,  are  overwhelmed  with  the  new 
gigantic  problems  this  would  generate 
and  how  can  one  devise  an  acceptable 
formula  for  equating  nonmilitary  serv- 
ice with  militsiry  duty,  and  particularly 
so  in  time  of  war. 

Others  have  attempted  to  answer  this 
f>erplexing  question  with  a  proposal  of 
universal  military  training.  But  how  long 
would  the  people  of  America  be  willing 
to  bear  the  Inordinate  and  expensive  bur- 
den of  training  so  many  unneeded  men- 
The  current  rejection  rate  of  those  unfit 
for  military  service  is  running  about  34 
percent;  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent standards  this  proposal  would  mean 
the  training  of  1,320,000  new  ellgibles 
each  year. 

Others  in  answer  to  the  question  "Who 
serves  when  not  all  serve"  have  proposed 
various  forms  of  a  lottery  which  vary 
from  a  true  lottery,  abolishing  all  defer- 
ments, to  a  more  limited  form  of  lottery 
simply  to  establish  the  sequence  of  In- 
duction calls  for  those  who  have  been 
classified  1-A. 

The  lottery  method,  of  course,  is 
nothing  new.  It  was  used  during  the  Civil 
War  amidst  charges  of  fraud,  manipula- 
tion and  favoritism.  It  was  tried  during 
World  War  I  and  during  World  War  n 
when  it  finally  broke  down  and  was  aban- 
doned because  of  insurmountable  classi- 
fication problems. 

A  true  lottery  would  obviate  the  objec- 
tive of  selective  service.  There  would  be 
no  way  of  allocating  and  using  skilled 
workers  or  scientists  in  essential  defense 
industries.  All  deferments  would  be  eli- 
minated. A  lottery  would  not  appear  to 
be  the  answer  to  our  problem. 

A  thorough  study  of  military  require- 
ments In  the  light  of  present  world  con- 
ditions leads  to  the  unescapable  conclu- 
sion that  as  disagreeable  as  the  selective 
service  system  may  be  to  some,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  real  alternative  except  to 
modify  and  extend  the  present  system. 
This  has  been  the  conclusion  of  every 
responsible  panel  appointed  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  studjing  the  problem 
and  making  recommendations.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
in  this  amended  Senate  bill,  which  differs 
greatly  from  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  has  extended  the  present  system 
in  a  modified  form. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee has  retained  the  local  draft  boards 
whose  members  have  rendered  the  Na- 
tion a  great  patriotic  service  by  volun- 
teering their  time  and  devotion  to  the 
Nation  so  long.  We  have  placed  a  limita- 
tion on  the  length  of  service  on  the 
boards  of  25  years  and  required 
mandatory  retirement  at  the  age  of  75 
years  in  order  to  more  equitably  spread 
the  duty  of  service,  broaden  the  base  of 
familiarity  with  the  Job  and  Incorporate 
new  blood  into  the  system.  But  abolish 
the  draft  boards?  No!  Despite  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  system,  it  has 
been  a  fiexible  system,  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  It  should  be  im- 
proved but  not  abandoned. 

The  present  Selective  Service  Act  is  very 
broad  and  depends  upon  Executive  order 
of  the  President  for  implementation.  In 
the  bill  before  you,  we  have  reduced  aA- 
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minlstratlve  discretion  by  codifying  more 
draft  procedures.  The  codification,  in  my 
opinion,  could  well  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive as  it  is  desirable  that  all  citizens 
know  what  the  law  is,  how  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  that  it  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  people-elected  "lawmaking"  rep- 
resentatives. However,  I  am  aware  of  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  this  area  which 
made  It  very  difficult  to  codify  more  of 
the  draft  law.  Therefore  we  did  not  write 
the  changes  in  the  order  of  call  into  law. 
The  present  procedure  calls  for  the  selec- 
tion of  draft-eligible  men  from  26  on 
down  to  19.  The  President  has  already 
announced  that  he  intends  to  reverse 
the  order  of  call  by  drafting  those  from 
the  19  and  20  age  brackets  first.  We  have 
left  this  to  administrative  discretion  but 
all  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree 
that  this  should  be  done  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  Inherent  in  the 
present  law. 

We  have  written  into  law  one  provision 
of  great  interest  to  the  enrollees  in  our 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Col- 
lege student  deferments  are  not  only 
continued  but  are  to  be  automatically 
granted  by  local  boards  to  persons  who 
are  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  undergraduate  study  or  the  time 
he  attains  the  age  of  24,  he  goes 
back  Into  1-A  pool  and  faces  the  hazards 
of  being  drafted  the  same  as  any  other 
person  who  was  not  deferred.  The  time 
of  deferment  is  deducted  from  his  age 
so  as  to  give  him  a  constructive  age. 
Thus,  college  deferments  are  true  defer- 
ments and  no  Intervening  development 
such  as  marriage  or  paternity  will  permit 
him  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  what  is  in 
effect  an  exemption.  Deferments  for 
graduate  students  are  limited  to  those 
preparing  themselves  for  professions  for 
which  the  Nation  has  a  critical  need  as 
determined  by  administrativl  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  formulated.  Some  peo- 
ple have  argued  that  the  draft  discrimi- 
nates against  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
attend  college.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
more  fancy  than  fact,  since  in  recent 
years  60  percent  of  the  college  student 
group  has  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
either  as  volunteers  or  Inductees  as  op- 
posed to  only  57  percent  of  noncollege 
students.  I  would  also  point  out  that  we 
are  faced  with  the  hard  fact  that  four 
out  of  Ave  of  our  officers  entering  the 
service  each  year  are  coming  from  the 
colleges  of  the  Nation.  Where  shall  we 
obtain  the  required  number  of  officers? 
Although  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  a  pos- 
sible temporary  haven  for  the  faint  of 
heart  and  less  patriotic  during  the  midst 
of  war,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  any  better  alternative  as  an 
answer  to  the  question — who  is  to  serve 
when  not  all  are  required  to  serve? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  discuss  all  the  many  paramount  pro- 
visions of  this  far-reaching  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  I  can  say  that  I  believe  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  proposal  have 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  commit- 
tee. Of  course,  it  may  be  improved  by 
amendments  not  thought  of  by  the  com- 
mittee as  no  legislation  is  perfect,  but  I 
do  feel  that  S.  1432  warrants  the  support 
of  each  member  as  a  well-reasoned 
answer  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 


Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Among  my 
constituents  are  Friends,  Mennonites  and 
others  who  for  genuinely  and  sincerely 
held  religious  convictions  cannot  in  their 
good  religious  conscience  engage  in  mili- 
tary service.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

SCHWEIKER]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service 
recommended  that: 

A  draft  law  should  be  continued  to  provide 
the  nation  with  a  flexible  system  of  man- 
power procurement  which  win  assure  the 
Armed  Forces'  ability  to  meet  their  national 
security  commitments  vmder  all  foreseeable 
circumstances. 

The  Commission,  in  effect,  recom- 
mended a  lottery-type  selection  process 
with  few  deferments  from  its  operation. 
The  local  draft  boards,  as  we  know  them, 
would  be  abolished  and  a  large  measure 
of  uniform  national  control  over  the 
process  substituted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  are 
many  who  would  defend  the  draft  sys- 
tem as  it  now  operates.  It  discriminates 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots — 
both  economic  and  mental.  It  operates 
to  exempt  the  rich  and  subject  the  poor. 
It  leaves  the  student — or  pseudostu- 
dent — and  takes  the  worker. 

There  is  no  realistic  basis  for  many 
of  the  deferments  that  are  now  granted. 
Why  should  a  young  man  in  college  be 
exempted  when  a  young  man  working  in 
a  factory  is  not?  Why  should  a  graduate 
student  be  relieved  and  the  foreman  of 
a  construction  Job  not? 

There  have  been  many  alternatives  to 
the  present  draft  put  forth  since  the 
great  debate  began — universal  military 
service,  an  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces, 
a  national  lottery  and  other  variations 
of  the  above. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  draft  system 
based  on  a  national  lottery  presents  a 
realistic  means  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces 
at  necessary  strength  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  fairness  and  flexibility  to 
the  system. 

A  national  lottery  should  provide  that 
a  young  man  go  into  a  pool  for  1  year. 
Probably  Ideally  when  he  reaches  his 
19th  birthday.  If  after  1  year  in  the 
pool  he  has  not  been  called,  his  name 
would  be  dropped  and  he  would  be  free 
from  the  hanging  suspense  which  he  is 
subjected  to  under  present  regulations. 

The  national  lottery  should  not  give 
deferments  for  college  students.  After 
all,  college  deferments  seem  to  say  that 
those  people  who  go  to  college  are  more 
Important  and  are  performing  a  more 
valuable  service  than  the  person  run- 
ning a  lathe  in  a  plant.  However,  in  the 
case  of  college  students,  those  men  who 
are  not  called  could  continue  In  college, 
just  as  those  not  called  from  their  Jobs 
could  continue  in  their  Jobs.  Those  col- 
lege students  called  would  have  to  put 
off  completion  of  their  college  courses 
imtil  after  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  laws  in  effect  now  the  Govern- 
ment would  help  to  pay  the  veterans' 
educational  expenses  after  service. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  some  exemptions  from  this 
lottery.  The  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  the  true  conscientious  ob> 
Jector,  the  ministry  and,  possibly,  those 
young  men  with  total  dependents. 

As  the  New  RepubUc  recent^  said  edi- 
torially: 

Everyone  would  take  bis  chances  and  no 
one  wotUd  have  to  spend  eight  years  .  .  . 
when,  or  if,  he  would  be  called  .  .  .  There 
would  be  no  favoritism  expressed  towards 
students  over  drop-outs,  whites  over  ne- 
groes, chemists  over  artists. 

Arthur  Krock  has  said  of  the  lottery 
proposal: 

The  hUtory  of  the  Crowder  lottery  (World 
War  I)  does  suggest  that  Its  renewal  could 
remove  that  part  of  the  unpopularity  .  .  . 
which  derives  from  the  gross'  Injustices  of 
selection  lor  6er\'lce  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
has  the  means  to  best  know  the  require- 
ments to  maintain  our  necessary  military 
posture.  He  lias  shown  his  concern  for 
the  presently  existing  inequities  in  the 
draft.  I  believe  that  we  should  extend  the 
law  for  another  4  years,  similar  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate.  I  would,  how- 
ever, most  strongly  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent institute  through  his  power  of  Ex- 
ecutive order  a  national  lottery  to  replace 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  to  maintain  large  Armed  Forces 
and  it  is  sad  that  young  men  must  be 
sent  out  to  fight  with  other  young  men. 
But  this  is  a  defect  of  our  human  nature 
which  we  have  not  yet  overcome.  I  hope 
that  those  young  men  drafted  for  mili- 
tary service  throughout  the  world  might 
realize,  as  it  appears  some  tiave  not,  that 
war  is  folly  and  peace  is  our  ultimate 
aim.  Perhaps  the  men  drafted  today  can 
indeed  bring  the  world  peace  in  the  fu- 
ture. But,  if  we  must  draft,  we  should  call 
to  service  men  on  an  equal  footing  and 
with  the  least  discrimination. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  committee 
bill.  While  I  am  not  in  total  agreement 
with  all  aspects  of  the  bill,  I  beUeve  it 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Faced  with  a  critical  military  situation 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and  the  need 
to  take  steps  to  continue  our  program  of 
manpower  mobilization  beyond  June  30. 
I  believe  the  committee  bUl  should  be 
adopted.  However,  under  the  pressure  of 
this  deadline,  the  House  has  not  fully 
taken  the  opportunity  to  study  all  reason- 
able ideas. 

To  enhance  in-depth  consideration  by 
the  House  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  I 
am  supporting  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  extension  of  the  draft  law  to  2  years. 
Failing  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
I  favor  the  committee's  recommendation 
to  extend  this  act  for  4  years. 

Thus,  I  do  support  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  bill,  and  welcome  future  op- 
portunities for  more  extensive  explora- 
tion of  selective  service  reforms. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  Nearly  * 
every  member  of  the  committee  would 
have  had  certain  preferences  for  pro- 
visions to  be  included  in  the  bill  which 
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were  omitted.  Too,  every  member  would 
have  preferred  to  see  omitted  somethings 
that  were  Included.  Legislation  coming 
troia  a  committee  as  large  as  our  com- 
mittee must  be  by  mutual  give  and  take 
and  in  the  last  analysis  an  agreement 
upon  a  single  draft. 

It  is  significant  there  was  only  one 
dissenting  vote  in  the  committee.  Only 
one  committee  member  voted  against 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
which  we  are  considering  tonight  under 
description  of  S.  1432  by  taking  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  supplying  our  own  substitute. 

When  we  commenced  consideration  of 
this  measure,  the  hour  was  late.  How- 
ever there  is  a  matter  of  urgency  be- 
cause the  induction  features  of  the  act 
expire  on  June  30.  After  meeting  past 
midnight  last  evening,  it  is  no  pleasure  to 
meet  again  tonight  until  nearly  midnight 
but  it  should  be  remembered  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  do  not  work  by  the  clock.  In 
fact,  they  work  all  night  long,  night  after 
night. 

The  principal  provision  of  the  bUl  is 
to  extend  Selective  Service  for  4  years 
until  July  1,  1971.  The  other  details  of 
the  bill  have  been  enumerated  and  thor- 
oughly discussed.  That.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reminds  me  that  the  President  said  there 
should  be  "serious  debate"  on  extension 
of  the  draft.  There  are  those  who  will 
argue  that  a  rule  which  granted  only 
3  hours  of  debate  Is  not  adequate  time. 
This  is  a  most  important  measure 
but  Mr.  Chairman  the  committee  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  lack  of  thor- 
oughness. The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  hearings  in  the  fall  of 
1966  and  then  again  during  the  month 
of  May  in  1967.  "nie  hearings  total  2,719 
pages.  The  record  will  show  over  100 
witnesses  representing  organizations  all 
the  way  from  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation to  the  AFL-CIO  were  heard, 
over  20  Members  of  Congress  appeared 
as  witnesses.  The  American  Civil  Uberty 
Union  was  heard.  Such  religious  groups 
as  the  Mermonites,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, Methodist  Church,  several  Jewish 
representatives,  the  Seven  Day  Advent- 
ists.  Disciples  of  Christ  were  all  given 
ample  time  to  express  their  views.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  all  veterans  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion,  American 
Veterans  Committee,  VFW  and  others 
were  heard.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  had  a  representative  as  well  tis 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  refuse  to  hear  anyone.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  its  own  panel  headed  by 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  who  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  military  manpower 
procurement.  It  just  does  not  add  up  to  a 
very  persuasive  argument  for  those  who 
say  there  has  not  been  ample  debate  on 
this  issue. 

We  heard  witnesses  who  proposed  al- 
ternatives to  the  draft  or  an  all  volun- 
teer force.  Hours  and  days  were  spent 
upon  the  subject  of  college  deferment. 
Again,  there  was  no  effort  to  limit  the 
number  of  witnesses  or  time  they  would 
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be  given  to  testify.  No  one  can  say  the 
committee  gave  short  shrift  to  this  bill. 
Some  of  us  would  have  preferred  more 
time  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
granting  of  deferments  as  to  particular 
occupations  or  proftessions.  Those  of  us 
who  represent  agricultural  areas  felt 
there  should  be  some  consideration  given 
to  agricultural  deferments.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  concluded 
these  matters  could  be  further  considered 
by  creating  what  was  provided  for  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill,  the  National 
Manpower  Resources  Board.  Although 
some  of  us  felt  that  more  specific  pro- 
visions should  have  been  written  mto  the 
law,  we  must  concede  that  the  final  bill 
provided  for  a  rational,  analytical  and 
equitable  evaluation  of  deferment  needs 
of  the  Nation  couched  within  the  na- 
tional interest  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try. 

More  than  that,  our  committee  in  its 
report  called  for  the  creation  of  an  over- 
sight committee  or  watchdog  committee 
to  require  reports  from  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service. 

In  the  debate  over  whether  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  should  be  extended  for 
2  or  4  years,  there  is  proven  again  the 
value  of  the  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board.  It  can  require  reports  on 
the  operation  of  the  act  and  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  manpower  and  de- 
ferment needs.  The  charge  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  too  much  discretion  to 
the  President  is  properly  answered  by 
saying  the  committee  can  at  any  time  re- 
port out  a  bill  to  repeal  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  pre«ent  version  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  or  the  measure  we 
enact  tonight.  We  can  amend  as  well  as 
repeal  at  any  time.  The  power  is  vested 
in  the  Congress  to  do  that.  We  should  not 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  a  matter  so 
sensitive  as  manpower  procurement  at  a 
time  of  emergency,  because  we  can  pre- 
scribe changes  at  any  time. 

In  recapitulation,  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1S67  is  not  a  thing  of 
perfection  and  admittedly  there  Is  room 
for  improvement,  but  there  is  contained 
within  the  bill  the  machinery  for  con- 
tinued evaluation  by  the  creation  of  the 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board. 
The  House  should  inmiediately  approve 
this  measure  so  important  to  the  national 
security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  the  draft  has  not  been  our  finest 
hour.  An  effort  was  made  to  equate  the 
seriousness  of  our  purpose  with  the 
length  of  time  for  which  we  are  willing 
to  extend  the  draft.  This  is  completely 
irrelevant.  What  is  relevant  is  that  we 
are  making  some  substantial  changes  in 
draft  procedures  which  should  be  re- 
viewed by  this  body  before  4  years  are 
up.  The  misgiving  I  have  is  a  historical 
one.  For  3  years,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  have  been  .asking  for 
a  review  of  the  draft.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  Congress  during  this  period. 
Nothing  would  be  happening  now  if  the 
basic  law  were  not  expiring  on  July  1, 
1967.  The  only  way  we  can  insure  a  fre- 
quent comprehensive  review  of  this  tre- 
mendously Important  law  in  a  quickly 
changing  world  is  to  have  the  law  ex- 
pire more  often  than  every  4  years.  The 


kind  of  debate  we  had  on  the  extension 
of  the  draft  was  more  a  sweeping  under 
the  rug  than  a  debate.  The  draft  should 
be  extended  and  I  voted  for  it,  but  I 
deeply  resent  the  House  leadership's 
faUure  to  permit  the  kind  of  meaning- 
ful debate  that  would  have  proved  we  are 
willing  to  keep  faith  with  our  yoimg  men 
and  our  world  commitments  without 
fear  of  i>osslble  dissent.  This  country  Is 
strong  enough  and  determined  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  reasonable  debate  and 
frequent  review  of  draft  procedures 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
against  S.  1432.  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  I  do 
this  realizing  that,  with  our  present  mili- 
tary commitments  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Vietnam,  a  selective  service 
system  is  necessary  to  provide  manpower 
for  our  armed  services.  While  at  times  I 
might  question  some  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policies  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  committed  there  and  tliis 
commitment  demands  a  system  of  mili- 
tary procurement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  S.  1432  does  not 
provide  the  rational  and  equitable  sys- 
tem which  the  youth  of  this  Nation  de- 
serve if  they  are  to  be  asked  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  problem  of  the 
student  deferment  Is  of  major  impor- 
tance, and  on  this  point  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  minority  views  of  the  commit- 
tee report: 

More  fundamental,  we  believe,  and  a 
greater  problem  or  morality  and  conscience, 
is  the  overriding  question  of  whose  names 
are  left  out  of  the  hat  In  the  first  place. 
In  time  of  war  to  whom  shall  we  say.  "You 
don't  have  to  go  to  war." 

The  majority  feels  that  education  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  Interest  and  so  do  we. 
Behind  this  easy  cliche,  however,  there  lurks 
the  unavoidable  fact  that  admission  to  col- 
lege Is  more  easily  achieved  by  the  wealthy 
than  the  poor.  A  poor  man  helping  to  sup- 
port his  family  by  day  and  going  to  college 
part  time  by  night  would  be  sent  to  fight  In 
Vietnam,  while  his  wealthy  fellow  citizen 
going  to  college  full  time  by  day  .  .  .  would 
be  exempt. 

The  bill  before  us  does  nothing  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  define  that  fine  line  separating  those 
who  will  serve  and  those  who  will  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  fair  to  our  youth 
regardless  of  their  education,  financial 
resources,  or  backgrounds. 

Another  unresolved  matter  is  the 
status  of  the  Reserves.  Too  often  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Reserves  remain  exempt 
from  duty  while  their  draftee  colleagues 
do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
There  might  well  have  been  considered  a 
system  established  to  rotate  the  Reserves 
in  and  out  of  active  duty  without  an 
actual  call-up  of  specific  Reserve  Force 
units. 

I  also  believe  that  the  present  draft 
board  system  is  Inequitable.  In  too  many 
cases  draft  boards  have  been  arbitrary 
and  capricious  in  their  decisions  over  the 
lives  of  our  youth.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  draft  board  members  be  ro- 
tated periodically  or  that  members  re- 
flect the  sociological  makeup  of  their 
communities.  Relatively  little  discipline 
is  cx3rcised  over  local  draft  boards  by 
Selective  Service  Headquarters,  and  few 
strong  national  standards  exist  govern- 
ing who  is  and  who  is  not  to  be  drafted. 
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Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I 
find  questionable  Is  the  committee 
amendment  which  requires  that  all  court 
actions  relating  to  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be 
given  priority  by  the  coiu-t  before  which 
the  case  is  being  heard.  While  I  believe 
that  persons  violating  the  act  should  be 
tried  and.  if  found  guilty,  puiUshed,  I 
cannot  see  why  these  cases  should  be 
given  priority  over  the  bulk  of  other 
criminal  cases  such  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, robbery,  and  fraud.  It  appears  that 
the  committee  is  writing  law  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  antics  of  Cassius  Clay  rather 
than  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  of  justice  through- 
out our  Nation. 

Finally,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  manner 
In  which  the  bill,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant measure  of  this  session  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  millions  of  American 
youth  and  their  families,  is  being  rushed 
through  the  House  with  insufficient  dis- 
cussion punctuated  by  motions  limitmg 
debate  time.  Last  night  we  worked  until 
1:50  a.m.  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  amendments.  The 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  was  taken  up  at  5:30  p.m.  today,  al- 
though this  important  measure  should 
have  been  scheduled  for  at  least  a  day  of 
full  debate  with  another  day  for  amend- 
ments and  passage.  Why.  when  Congress 
has  spent  nearly  5  months  doing  prac- 
tically nothing,  must  such  important 
legislation  be  shoved  through  In  a  late 
night  session  with  Members  not  operat- 
ing at  peak  efHciency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  the  above  rea- 
sons I  have  seen  fit  to  vote  against  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  concerned  today  as  we 
consider  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  with  the  definition  of 
conscientious  objection.  Legally,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  status  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection is  allowable  now  only  on  religious 
grounds  and  only  with  respect  to  all  wars. 
This  definition  is  open  to  challenge  in 
many  respects,  and  I  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  inequity  of  the  pending 
legislation  in  not  recognizing  moral  and 
religious  obhgatlons  of  Christians  to  ab- 
stain from  participating  in  a  particular 
unjust  war. 

The  doctrine  of  the  just  war  has  a  long 
tradition  In  Christian  thought— dating 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
fifth  century,  A.D.  The  blanket  require- 
ment that  conscientious  objectors  must 
disapprove  of  all  war  arbitrarily  discrim- 
inates against  those  who  prescribe  to  the 
just  war  tradition.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  three  members  of  the  American 
Pax  Association  In  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  American  Pax  Association  Is 
an  association  of  Catholics  and  other 
persons  who  seek  to  promote  peace  and 
^  ^"courage  the  practical  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  question  of 
war.  Their  comments  are  reflective  and 
deserve  considerable  weight  in  discussing 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  letters  follow: 

American  Pax  Association. 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  19.  1967. 

DEAR    Mr.    Congressman:    Unless    certain 
provisions  of   the  current  Selective  Service 


law  are  changed,  a  grave  case  of  religious 
discrimination  and  denial  of  human  rights 
win  t)e  continued.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  this  legislation  in  its  present  form. 
The  law  arbitrarily  recognizes  as  consclen- 
tlotia  objectors  only  those  who  beUeve  all 
wars  to  be  wrong.  Yet  the  absolute  moral 
obllgaUon  for  a  Clirlstlan  to  abstain  from 
participation  in  a  war  which  he  cannot  con- 
vince himself  Is  Just  Is  of  equal  religious 
weight. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  a  just  war 
are  a  long  established  and  central  Christian 
teaching.  They  were  first  formulated  by  St. 
Augustine,  a  seminal  theological  thinker  for 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  The 
chief  conditions  of  this  formulation  are  that 
a  war  must  be — 

Declared  by  lawful  authority  and  only  as 
a  last  resort; 

Just  In  Us  cause,  methods,  and  Intentions; 

Certain  of  success  and  of  correcting  more 
evil  than  it  will  cause. 

A  reaffirmation  of  the  duties  of  conscience 
was  made  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
entire  world  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
In  1965,  and  they  declared  that  ".  .  .  it  seems 
right  that  laws  make  humane  provisions  for 
the  case  of  those  who  for  reasons  of  con- 
science refuse  to  bear  arms  . . ." 

Spokesmen  for  other  Christian  groups, 
such  as  Dr.  John  M.  Swomley.  professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  at  a  Protestant  school  of 
theology,  have  pointed  out  that  the  draft  law 
Is  unfair  to  those  who  follow  the  just  war 
tradition.  In  particular.  Catholics.  Said  Dr. 
Swomley:  "The  Roman  OathoUcs  then  per- 
naltted  Congress  to  pass  a  law  discriminating 
In  favor  of  the  Protestant  position." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  tech- 
niques for  classifying  those  who  base  their 
position  on  just  war  principles  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  more  difficult  than  for  those  who 
object  to  all  wars.  It  Is  imworthy  of  the 
American  tradition  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship to  perpetuate  a  situation  in  which  some 
citizens  are  denied  the  right  of  conscientious 
judgment  on  so  serious  a  matter  as  war  while 
the  right  of  others  is  explicitly  preserved. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  injustice  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Selective  Service  law  be 
amended  to  Include  the  foUowlng  concept: 
The  consciences  of  those  who  follow  the  just 
war  tradition  should  be  respected. 

We  trust  that  In  the  short  period  before 
the  law  Is  voted  upon  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  and  dealt  with  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  men  of  conscience  will  address 
themselves  to  the  ending  of  this  long-stand- 
ing inequity. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Sr.  M.  Brendan.  R.S.H.M., 
Marymount  College,  TaTrytown,  N.Y. 
Howard  E>verngam. 

Chairman,  PAX. 
Philip  Scharper. 

Sheed  &  Ward. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

MOTION   OITERED   BT   MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rivers)  there 
were — ayes,  46,  noes  71. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   the 


Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  451(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'B4111- 
tary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967'." 

(2)  Section  4  (50  App.  VJB.C.  464)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967'." 

(2)  Section  4  (50  U.S.C.  464)  is  amended 
by: 

(a)  Inserting  after  the  first  proviso  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed 
or  refused  to  report  for  induction  shall  con- 
tinue to  remain  liable  for  induction  and 
when  available  shall  be  immediately  in- 
ducted.", and 

(b)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(g)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Resources  Board,  wlilch. 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Secu- 
rity CoimcU,  shall  periodically  advise  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
coordinate  with  him  the  work  of  such  State 
and  local  volunteer  advisory  committees 
which  the  Director  of  SelecUve  Service  may 
establish,  with  respect  to  the  Identification, 
selection,  and  deferment  of  needed  profes- 
sional and  scientific  personnel  and  those  en- 
gaged In,  and  preparing  for.  critical  skills 
and  other  essential  occupations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board  on  professional,  scientific,  and  critical 
skills  shall  be  selected  from  among  indlvld- 
als  outside  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
outstanding  in  such  fields  and  shaU  Include, 
but  not  limited  to,  representatives  in  the 
fields  of  health  resources,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, science,  engineering.  pubUc  admin- 
istration, law.  skilled  trades,  education,  and 
transportation.  In  the  performance  of  their 
function,  the  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board  on  the  selection  of  professional,  scien- 
tific, and  critical  skills  and  such  other  vol- 
untary advisory  committees  as  may  be  ^- 
polnted  by  the  Director  of  SelecUve  Service 
shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
respective  needs  of  both  the  Armed  Forcei 
and  the  civilian  economy." 

(3)  Section  6(a)  (50  App.  UJ3.C.  465(a) )  U 
amended  as  follows: 

la)  Designate  the  existing  section  5(a)  as 
subsection  5(a)  (1). 

(b)  Add  a  new  subsection  6(a)  (2)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection,  the  President  in 
establishing  the  order  of  Induction  for  regis- 
trants within  the  various  age  groupts  found 
qualified  for  induction  shall  not  effect  any 
change  In  the  method  of  determining  the 
relative  order  of  Induction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  has  been 
heretofore  established.  However,  If  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  such  a  change  In 
priority  of  induction  is  deemed  necessary  m 
the  national  interest,  such  a  change  may  be 
effected  provided  that  a  determination  to  this 
effect  Is  reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident together  with  Information  Justifying 
the  proposed  change.  The  proposed  modifica- 
tion oiychange  in  the  order  of  induction  will 
then  become  effective  on  the  first  day  after 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  sixty  days  from 
the  time  such  a  report  had  been  received  by 
the  Congress  while  in  continuous  session  diir- 
Ing  that  period :  Provided.  That  Congress  has 
not,  during  that  period,  adopted  a  resoluUon 
rejecting  the  proposed  change.  For  the  pur- 
proses  of  this  subsection  a  session  may  be 
considered  as  not  continuous  only  if  broken 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die. 
However.  In  computing  the  period  that  Con- 
gress Is  In  continuous  session,  days  that  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
not  counted." 

(4)   Section    6(c)(2)(A)     (60   App.    U-8.C. 
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458(0)  (a)  (A)),  la  uoencled  to  read  u  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  (A)  Any  p«racm,  other  tlian  ft  peraon 
referred  to  In  aubaectloa  (d)  of  thU  aactlon, 
who — 

"(i)  prior  to  the  lasuance  of  ordera  for  him 
to  report  for  Induction;  or 

"(U)  prior  to  the  date  achediiled  for  hla  in- 
duction and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Oovemor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
authorised  atrength  of  any  organized  unit  of 
the  National  Ouard  of  that  State  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  enllatment  or  appolnt- 
aent  of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued 
oidars  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
tlUe:  or 

"(ill)   prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
Induction  and  punuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Beady  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve,  or   Coast   0\iard   Reserve   cannot   be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appointment 
of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued  ordera 
to  report  fco'  Induction  imder  this  tlUe; 
enUsts  or  accepts  appointment,  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  26  years.  In  the  Ready  Reserve 
of   any   Reserve    cooaponent   of   the    Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  National  Ouard.  or  the  Air 
National  Ouard,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  so  long  as  he 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nized unit  of  such  Reserve  or  National  Ouard 
in  accordance  with  section  270  of  title  10  or 
section  502  of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  satisfactorily  performs 
such  other  Ready  Reserve  service  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  En- 
listments or  appointments  under  subpara- 
graphs (11)   and   (111)   of  this  clause  may  be 
accepted  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  15(d)   of  this  title.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of  ttUs  sec- 
tion, no  person  deferred  under  this  clause 
-who  has  completed  six  years  of  such  satis- 
factory service  as  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  or  National  Ouard,  and  who  during 
such  service  has  performed  active  duty  for 
training  with  an  armed  force  for  not  lees 
than  four  consecutive  months,  shall  be  liable 
for  Induction  for  training  and  service  under 
this  Act,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war 
or  national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
after  August  9,  1955.  In  no  event  shall  the 
number    of    enlistments    or    appointments 
made  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  in 
any  fiscal  year  In  any  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  in  the  Army  National 
Ouard  or  the  Air  National  Ouard  cause  the 
personnel   strength   of   such   Reserve   com- 
ponent or  the  Army  National  Ouard  or  the 
Air  National  Ouard,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
flfzceed    the   personnel    strengtn    for   which 
funds  have  been  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress for  auch  fiscal  year." 

(5)  Section  6(a)    (60  App.  U.S.C.  45e(a) ) 
la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  ExnonoNS  Fsok  RKcisnATioN 
*in>  Sxivicx. — 

"(1)  Oommlssloned  offloers,  warrant  offl- 
oers,  pay  clerks,  enlisted  men,  and  aviation 
cadets  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Ooaat  Ouard. 
and  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey:  cadets. 
United  States  Military  Academy;  midahlp- 
men.  United  Statea  Naval  Academy;  cadets. 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  Academy;  mid- 
ahipmen.  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  United 
Statea  Naval  Reserves;  students  enrolled  In 
an  officer  procurement  program  at  military 
colleges  the  curriculum  of  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  Coast  Ouard,  while  on  active  duty:  and 
foreign  diplomatic  representatives,  technical 
attach^  of  foreign  embaaalea  and  legations, 
consuls  genwal,  oonauls,  vice  consuls  and 
othar  consular  agenta  of  foreign  countries 
who  are  not  dtlMDa  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
membera  of  their  famlliea,  and  peraona  in 
othar  categorlea  to  be  apeelfled  by  the  Preai- 


dent  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4,  except  that  allans  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  so  exempted.  Any  person  who  subse- 
quent to  June  24,  1948,  serves  on  active  duty 
for  a  pwlod  of  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
In  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  vrlth  which 
the  United  States  la  associated  In  mutual  de- 
fense activities  as  defined  by  the  President, 
may  be  exempted  from  training  and  service, 
but  not  from  registration,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  iveecrlbed  by  the  President,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  exen^itlon  shall  be  g^'anted 
to  any  person  who  is  a  national  of  a  country 
which  does  not  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to 
citizens  of  the  United  Statea :  Provided.  That 
any  active  duty  performed  prior  to  June  24, 
1948,  by  a  person  in  the  armed  forces  of  a 
country  allied  with  the  United  States  during 
Worid  War  n  and  with  which  the  United 
States  Is  associated  In  such  mutual  defense 
activities,  shall  be  credited  In  the  computa- 
tion of  such  eighteen- month  period:  Pro- 
tnded  further.  That  any  person  who  is  In  a 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category 
not  otherwise  deferred  or  exempted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  liable  for  registra- 
tion and  training  and  service  until  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  bis  birth. 
"(2)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  mambers  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty,  and  assigned  to  ataS  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered  under 
section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from  liability 
for  training  and  service  under  section  4." 

(6)    Section  6(h)    (50  App.  U.S.C.  456(h) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Occupations:  Dkpxndenct:  FrrioHa: 
EXTKNBION  or  Age  or  Liabilitt:  AuTHoarrr 
or  SxLEcnvc  Service  Boabo. — Except  when 
the  President  finds  that  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  require  substantial  restriction 
or  termination  of  stiident  deferments  pro- 
vided for  by  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  IB  the  Armed  Forces  of 
persons  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  Instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning  and  who  re- 
quest such  deferment:  Provided,  That  unless 
such  person  is  deferred  for  graduate  study 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  such 
deferment  shall  terminate  on  completion  of 
requirements  for  his  baccaulaureate  or  first 
professional  degree,  failure  to  pursue  satisfac- 
torily a  full-time  ooune  of  Instruction  or  on 
attainment  of  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever  first 
occurs:  Provided  further.  That  no  person 
deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  thereafter*  be  deferred  under  this 
subsection  except  for  extreme  hardship  to 
dependents  under  regulations  governing  such 
deferment:  Provided  further.  That  any  per- 
son who  requests  and  receives  a  student 
deferment  under  this  paragraph  shall  upon 
the  termination  of  such  deferment  If  not 
otherwise  deferred  under  one  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding provisos,  and  If  qualified,  be  liable 
for  induction  aa  a  registrant  within  the  prime 
age  group  Irreepectiva  of  his  actual  age. 

"Except  as  otherwlae  provided  In  this  sub- 
section the  President  Is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment in  Industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  con- 
tinued service  In  an  office  (other  than  an 
office  described  in  aubaection  (f ) )  under  the 
United  States  or  aay  State,  territory,  or 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  or 
whose  activity  m  gradtiate  study,  research. 


or  medical,  dental,   veterinary,  optometrlc, 
osteopathic,  scientific,  pharmaceutical,  chi- 
ropractic, chlropodlal,  or  other  endeavors  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  coalntenance  of 
the    national    health,    safety,    or    interest: 
Provided,  That  no  person  within  any  such 
category  shall  be  deferred  except  upon  the 
basis    of    his    individual    status:    Provided 
further.  That  persons   who  are  or  may  be 
deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  remain  liable  for  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their  birth. 
This  proviso  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  deferment  of  such  per- 
sons If  otherwise  deferrable  under  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  President  Is  also 
authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulation 
83    he    may    prescribe,    to   provide    for   the 
deferment  from  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  (1)  of  any  or  all  categories  of 
persons  In  a  status  with  respect  to  persons 
(other  than  wives  alone  except  In  cases  of 
extreme  hardship)  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  which  renders  their  deferment  ad- 
visable, and   (2)    of  any  or  all  categories  of 
those  persons  found  to  be  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally  deficient  or  defective.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  deferment  of  any  percon  Is  advisable, 
because  of  his  status  with  respect  to  persons 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  any  pay- 
ments of  allowances  which  are  payable  by 
the  United  States  to  the  dependents  of  per- 
sons  rerving   in   the   Armed   Forces   of   the 
United  States  shall  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  such  payments  of 
allowances  are  payable  shall  not  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  remove  the  grounds  for  de- 
ferment when  the  dependency  Is  baaed  upon 
financial    considerations    and   shall    not   be 
deemed  to  remove  the  ground  for  deferment 
when  the  dependency  Is  based  upon  other 
than  financial  considerations  and  cannot  be 
eliminated    by    financial    assistance    to    the 
dependents.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  the  President  Is  also  author- 
ized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment 
from    training    and    service    in    the    Armed 
Forces  of  any  c»'  all  categories  of  persona 
who  have  children,  or  wives  and  children, 
vrith  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  fan^lly 
relationship  In  their  homes.  No  deferment 
from  such  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  shall   be  made   in   the  case  of  any 
Individual    except    upon    the    basis    of   the 
status   of  such   Individual.   There   shall  b« 
I>osted  In  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  ofSce 
of  each  local  board  a  list  setting  forth  the 
names  and  classifications  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  classified  by  such  local  board. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  thl» 
title,  the  President  shall.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  establish,  whenever 
practicable,  national  criteria  for  the  classi- 
fication   of    i>ersoiu    subject    to    Induction 
under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  Is  determined  by  the  President  to  b* 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest,  require 
such  criteria  to  be  administered  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States." 

(7)  Section  6(J)  (60  App.  U-S.C.  456(])) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  tltie  shall  b« 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  subject 
to  combatant  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  li 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  to 
war  In  any  form,  but  no  person  so  exempted 
shall  be  exempted  from  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  any  capacity  that  the  President 
shall  declare  to  be  noncombatant.  Any  per- 
son found  by  hla  local  board  or  on  appeal 
under  regulations  governing  appeals,  by  the 
appeal  board  or  the  President,  to  be  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  both  combatant  and 
noncombatant  training  and  service  nnay  Un- 
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mediately  upon  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  be  furloughed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  armed  force  concerned,  without  pay  and 
allowance,  to  perform  twenty-four  months 
of  civilian  service  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest  as  his  local  board  may  deem  appro- 
priate: Provided,  That  no  peraon  furloughed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  benefit  provided  under 
any  provision  of  law  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Inductions  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  accomplished  by 
the  local  board." 

(8)  Section  10(a)  (3)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  460 
(a)(3))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Director  shall 
also  appoint  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  and 
be  responsible  for  public  affairs  and  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  aaalgned  to  him  by 
the  Director." 

(9)  Section  10(b)  (3)  (60  App.  TJ£.C.  460 
(b)(3))   is  amended  by: 

(a)  Inserting  the  following  new  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof: 
"Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  serving  as  a  counselor  to  reg- 
istrants, Including  service  as  Oovernment 
appeal  agent,  because  of  his  membership  In 
a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

(b)  Deleting  the  colon  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso,  substituting  a  period 
therefor  and  Inserting  the  following:  "No 
member  shall  serve  on  any  local  board  or 
appeal  board  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
or  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  membership 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  on  ac- 
count of  her  sex.  The  requirements  outlined 
In  the  preceding  two  sentences  shall  be  fully 
implemented  and  effective  not  later  than 
January  1,  1968." 

(c)  Inserting  before  the  last  sentence  ot 
the  subsection  the  following:  "No  judicial 
review  shall  be  made  of  the  classification 
or  processing  of  any  registrant  by  local 
boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the  President,  ex- 
cept as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
instituted  under  section  12  of  this  title. 
after  the  registrant  has  responded  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively  to  an  order  to  re- 
port for  Induction,  or  for  civilian  work  in  the 
case  of  a  registrant  determined  to  be  op- 
posed to  piarticlpation  in  war  In  any  form: 
Provided,  That  such  review  shall  go  to  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  herein  reserved 
to  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the  Presi- 
dent only  when  there  Is  no  basis  in  fact  for 
the  claealficatlon  assigned  to  such  regis- 
trant." 

(10)  Section  10(b)(4)  (60  App.  VS.C. 
460(b)  (4) )  is  amended  by  deleting  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  substi- 
tuting a  colon  therefor,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided  further.  That  an  employee 
of  a  local  board  havmg  supervlaory  duties 
with  respect  to  other  employees  of  one  or 
more  local  boards  shall  be  designated  as  the 
executive  secretary'  of  the  local  board  or 
boards:  And  provided  further,  Tha,t  the  term 
of  employment  of  such  'executive  secretary' 
In  such  position  shall  In  no  case  exceed  ten 
years  except  when  reappointed;" 

(11)  Section  10(g)  (60  App.  VS.C.  460 
(g) )  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end.  Inserting  a  colon  In  place  thereof,  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  ahaU  report,  to 
the  Oongreas.  at  least  quarterly  on  the  op- 
erations of  Selective  Service  including  such 
specific  kinds  of  li\formation  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Congreaa." 

(12)  Section  13  (50  App.  U.S.C.  463)  ia 
amended  by: 

(a)  Deleting  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  substituting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Precedence  shall  be  given  by 
courts  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising  under  this 
title,  and  such  caaea  ahall  be  advanced  oa 
the  docket  for  hnmediate  hearing,  and  an 


appeal  from  the  decision  or  decree  of  any 
dlstrlctt  court  or  circuit  court  of  appeals  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  cases  pending 
before  the  court  to  which  the  case  has  been 
referred." 

(b)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  a  prose- 
cution under  thla  section,  or  with  an  appeal, 
upon  the  requeat  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System  or  shall  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Sena.te  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  do  so." 

(13)  Section  17(c)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  467(c) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1967"  fn^ 
IneerOng  In  place  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  8, 
1960,  chapter  637,  aa  amended  (77  Stat.  4), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1967"  <^ni\ 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (60  App. 
U.S.C.  2216),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1967"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"July  1,1971". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27. 
1967,  Public  Law  85-«2,  as  amended  (77  Stat. 
4),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1967"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "July  1, 
1971". 

Sec.  5.  Sections  302  and  303  of  title  37, 
UiUted  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Jvij  1,  1967"  whenever  tha.t 
date  appears  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"JtUy  1,  1971". 

Mr.  RIVERS  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OITEKZD   BT    MR.    HAIX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haix:  On 
page  13.  line  7,  insert  before  the  comma  the 
words:   "and  the  Coast  Ouard",  and 

On  page  13.  Une  9.  after  the  period  and  be- 
fore the  quotation  marks,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Commlssloded  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  Reaerre 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  had  been 
detaUed  or  assigned  to  duty  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  notwlth- 
sundlng  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  registered  under  section  3 
and  shall  be  relieved  from  UabUlty  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  section  4." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  continue  In  effect 
the  existing  language  in  subsection  (5) 
of  the  bill,  but  in  addition  it  would  re- 
write the  existing  section  6(a)  of  the 
draft  law  which  provides  an  exemption 
from  registration  and  military  service  for 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
active  duty. 

The  effect  of  the  language  change  is 
to  remove  this  exemption  for  those  indi- 
viduals commissioned  In  UjS.  Public 
Health  Service  Reserve,  on  active  duty 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are 
detailed  to  duties  outside  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  various  offices  and 
bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's own  assignees  such  as  the  Merchant 
Marine  Hospital,  and  so  forth,  are  con- 
sidered proper  assignments  of  the  XJS. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  enactment  of  this  language  would 
therefore  result  in  precluding,  for  exam- 
ple, the  constructive  military  crediting  of 
service  with  the  Peace  Corps — 135  as- 
signed; the  World  Health  Organization — 
one  assigned;  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration— 63  assigned;  Pan  American 
Health  Organization — 30  assigned;  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture — ^four  as- 
signed; Bureau  of  Prisons — 52  assigned; 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— eight 
assigned;  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital— 13  as- 
signed; US.  AID  overseas,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  20.  pollution;  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— outside  USPHS — for  air  pollution, 
and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  ever 
intended  service  with  the  Peace  Corm. 
the  World  Health  Organization,  or  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  con- 
stitute equivalent  service  which  would 
permit  discharge  of  a  physician's  mili- 
tary obligation. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  has  no 
other  purpose  but  to  eliminate  this  rap- 
idly growing  abuse  of  the  exemptions  now 
provided  commissioned  Reserve  officers 
in  the  Public  Health  Service,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  law. 

Stated  another  way,  to  the  extent  that 
we  provide  a  draft  exemption  to  physi- 
cians in  the  Public  Health  Service  de- 
tailed to  duties  outside  the  PuUlc  Health 
Service,  we  diminish  the  supply  of  physi- 
cians available  for  the  draft  and  conse- 
quently increase  the  burden  on  those 
remaining  physicians  In  our  coxmtry. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  the  amendment 
that  we  had  referred  to  which  defers 
Reserve  officers  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
gives  them  credit  for  their  service  that 
they  have  had.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  correct,  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  the 
committee  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

This  has  as  Its  purpose  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  Reserve  officers  that 
have  been  assigned  on  duty  and  give 
them  military  credit  but  also  protects 
the  regular  corps  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  their  regular  assigned 
duties. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committer  accepting  the 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  goiUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  exempt  them 
from  service  without  regard  to  age  or 
service? 

Mr.  HALL.  This  does  not  exempt  them 
from  service.  It  exempts  oiUy  the  regu- 
lar USPHS  corps  officers  from  the 
"draft."  It  puts  the  mlsassigned  Reserve 
officers  back  into  the  draft  pooL  Tlie 
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doctors  draft  Is  especially,  and  admitted- 
ly, discriminatory  because  they  are  In 
short  supply.  I  might  add,  to  the  Reserve 
officers  who  are  not  now  serving  but  who 
In  the  future  might  serve  and  be  de- 
tailed to  duty  as  medical  corps  ofBcers 
In  such  things  as  the  NIH,  AID,  FDA, 
the  antl-alr-pollutlon  department  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  antl-water-pollutlon  de- 
partment of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  other  detailed  duties  with 
nonmllltary  services  for  which  these 
physicians  are  primarily  drafted;  would 
not  be  exempted. 

The  end  result  wiU  be  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  make  more  phy- 
sicians available  for  the  civilian  pool,  sis 
well  as  give  constructive  military  credit 
to  those  in  the  regular  Public  Health 
Service  for  assignments,  and  woiild 
broaden  and  keep  the  military  service 
medical  personnel  available  and  abreast 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKES    BY    MR.    BIVEBS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Riveks:  On 
page  17,  delete  lines  5  through  25  inclusive, 
and  substitute  the  following : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  subject 
to  combatant  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief.  Is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  In  war 
In  any  form.  Any  person  claiming  exemption 
from  combatant  training  and  service  because 
of  such  conscientious  objections  whose  claim 
is  sustained  by  the  local  board  shall,  if  he  is 
inducted  into  the  Amaed  Forces  under  this 
title,  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  service  as 
defined  by  the  President,  or  shall,  if  he  Is 
found  to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  such  noncombatant  service,  in 
lieu  of  such  induction,  be  ordered  by  his 
local  board,  subject  to  such  regrulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  to  perform  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  period  prescribed  In 
section  4(b)  such  civilian  work  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest  as  the  local  board  pursu- 
ant to  Presidential  regulations  may  deem 
appropriate  and  any  such  person  who  know- 
ingly fails  or  neglects  to  obey  such  order 
from  his  local  board  shall  be  deemed,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  12  of  this  title,  to  have 
knowingly  failed  or  neglected  to  perform  a 
duty  required  of  him  under  this  title." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pres- 
ent language  which  is  in  the  committee 
bill  and  the  subject  of  this  amendment 
briefly  would  accomplish  three  purposes: 

First.  It  deletes  from  the  law  the 
language  which  has  been  used  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — U.S.  v.  Seeger,  380 
n.S.  163 — to  unduly  expand  the  basis 
for  conscientious  objection — the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  established  a 
"conviction"  test  which  permitted,  in 
effect  a  personal  moral  code  to  replace 
the  test  of  religious  training  and  belief." 

Second.  It  deletes  from  the  law  the 


existing  requirement  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  claim  for  conscientious  ob- 
jection has  been  denied  by  a  local  board, 
the  case  in  being  acted  upon  by  the  ap- 
peal board  first  requires  a  referral  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  a  complete 
background  investigation  and  advisory 
opinion.  The  committee  change  would 
delete  this  referral  requirement  which  in 
many  cases  has  taken  more  than  2  years. 
A  delay  in  processing  of  this  kind  is  ob- 
viously excessive,  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly if  this  investigative  and 
processing  delay  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  law,  going  to  the  younger 
age  group  with  exposure  to  induction 
for  only  a  year  would  permit  individuals 
entering  conscientious  objections  to 
completely  evade  military  service. 

Third.  The  committee  language  would 
require  that  aU  conscientious  objectors, 
regardless  of  their  views,  be  required  to 
technically  enter  military  service.  Thus, 
insuring  that  in  the  event  a  conscientious 
objector  had  failed  to  perform  his  as- 
signed civilian  service  he  could  then  be 
subject  to  military  discipline  as  would 
be  all  his  non-conscientious-objector 
contemporaries.  Under  existing  law  fail- 
ure to  perform  assigned  civilian  service 
could  only  be  punished  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  elected  to  prosecute  the 
ofifender. 

The  language  now  proposed  as  the 
substitute  for  the  reported  committee 
language  in  the  bill  would  retain  the  first 
two  objectives,  but  would  delete  the 
third — which  technically  makes  all  con- 
scientious objectors  subject  to  military 
law. 

The  committee  believed  that  all  regis- 
trants selected  for  induction  whether  or 
not  they  are  "conscientious  objectors"  to 
war  in  any  form  should  nonetheless  be 
required  to  perform  service  for  their 
country. 

Under  existing  law  those  conscientious 
objectors  who  are  found  to  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  and  military  serv- 
ice in  any  form  are  authorized  in  lieu 
of  Induction  to  be  ordered  by  the  local 
draft  board,  subject  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  President,  to  perform  2  years 
of  civilian  work  "contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest  aa  the  local  board  may 
deem  appropriate." 

This  requirement  In  the  law  as  Im- 
plemented has  worked  well.  However,  the 
committee  wsis  concerned  with  those  ex- 
ceptional situations  In  which  an  indi- 
vidual had  been  assigned  to  such  civilian 
work  in  lieu  of  induction  and  had  failed 
to  fully  perform  such  service. 

Under  existing  law  the  failure  of  a 
registrant  to  perform  such  "civilian 
work"  is  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
criminal  section  of  the  existing  draft 
law.  to  constitute  a  willful  failure  to  per- 
form such  duty  and  consequently  subject 
to  the  criminal  proTlslons  and  penalties 
of  the  law. 

The  committee  has  encountered  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Justice  Department 
appears  reluctant  to  prosecute  such  of- 
fenders. Consequently,  the  committee 
sought  to  insure  performance  of  service 
by  making  such  conscientious  objectors 
liable  to  military  prosecution. 

For  illustrative  cases  I  refer  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pages  2524  and  2525 


of  the  printed  committee  hearings.  Com- 
mittee Document  No.  12. 

There  Is,  therefore,  ample  justification 
for  the  committee  action.  However,  con- 
currently with  the  drafting  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  committee  has  also  included 
as  subsection  12(b)  of  the  bill — page  20, 
lines  13  to  19 — a  provision  which  reads 
as  follows: 

(c)  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  a  prose- 
cution under  this  section,  or  with  an  ap- 
peal,  upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  System  or  shall  advise  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  do  so. 

The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the 
bill  will  largely  offset  the  requirements 
written  into  the  section  relating  to  con- 
scientious objectors  which  would  place 
them  under  military  law. 

Consequently,  in  view  of  the  very  seri- 
ous objections  that  church  groups,  such 
as  the  Mennonites,  appear  to  have  to 
being  "technically"  subject  to  military 
law,  my  amendment  would  delete  this 
objectionable  requirement  without  aCfect- 
ing  the  basic  objectives  of  the  committee 
language. 

I,  therefore,  urge  unanimous  adoption 
of  tills  substitute  language. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  might  state  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  would  this  ap- 
ply to  Cassius  Clay? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  does  not  apply  to  Cas- 
sills  Ol&v 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  adopted,  would  it 
put  him  in  service? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  reason  he  Is  not  now 
in  service  is  because  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  tried  to  put  him  into 
service. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minor- 
ity is  In  full  agreement  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  thank  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
FMr.  Rivers]  ,  for  supporting  this  amend- 
ment after  I  had  called  to  his  attention 
the  severe  effect  which  the  committee 
language  would  have  had  on  such  groups 
as  the  Mennonites,  Brethren,  Amish,  and 
Quakers. 

Representatives  of  the  Mennonlte  Cen- 
tral Committee  discussed  with  me  Mon- 
day the  drastic  effect  which  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill  would  have  upon 
members  of  the  so-called  historic  peace 
churches.  I  immediately  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers].  Our  efforts  to 
overcome  this  serious  problem  are  rep- 
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resented  by  the  amendment  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  now  offers. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  for  the  great  body  of  religious  ob- 
jectors the  objection  is  not  merely  to  war 
and  killing,  but  to  induction  Into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  service  under  the 
military  arm  of  the  Government.  This  is 
tlie  case  for  example  of  the  Mennonites 
who  at  this  moment  represent  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  men  engaged  in  alterna- 
tive service  imder  the  present  draft  law. 
They  have  consistently  taken  this  posi- 
tion through  442  years  of  history,  a  con- 
viction for  which  thousands  died  as 
martyrs  in  Europe  In  the  16th  century, 
a  conviction  for  wliich  they  migrated  to 
America  in  search  of  religious  liberty. 

The  tragic  result  of  not  accepting  the 
amendment  now  offered  could  well  be  the 
imprisonment  of  thousands  of  religious 
objectors  sincerely  desiring  to  be  loyal  to 
their  Nation  but  unable  to  violate  their 
higher  loyalty  to  that  which  they  believe 
Cxod  requires  of  them. 

Those  religious  groups  with  long-held 
deep-seated  convictions  against  service 
under  the  milltaiy  cannot  in  conscience 
do  other  at  this  time  than  to  advise  their 
young  men  to  remain  true  to  their  faith, 
whatever  the  cost. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
solve  this  problem  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.VDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
7,  line  11,  after  "engaged  in",  strike  out 
the  comma  and  the  words  "and  preparing 
for"  and  the  comma. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
things  that  bothers  me  most  about  this 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  we  say  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  any  more  pyramiding 
of  deferments  and  we  say  that  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  graduate  school 
deferment,  and  that  is  not  what  we  are 
doing. 

If  we  look  at  the  language  in  the  bill 
Itself  on  page  13,  line  22,  It  says: 

Provided,  That  unless  such  person  is  de- 
ferred for  graduate  study  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  such  deferment  shall 
terminate.  .  .  . 

The.^e  words  in  my  amendment  are  the 
guts  of  deferment  for  graduate  study. 
These  words  here  about  preparing  for 
critical  skills.  We  are  talking  about  draft- 
ing people  at  age  19  and  age  20,  and  peo- 
ple are  not  doctors  and  they  are  not 
dentists  at  age  19  and  20.  What  this  is 
is  the  loophole  by  which  educational  de- 
ferments will  continue  to  be  pyramided, 
by  which  undergraduates  will  continue 
to  go  on  to  graduate  school,  by  which  the 
poor  people  will  continue  to  be  drafted 
while  the  wealthy  people  continue  to  go 
to  school.  I  believe  in  time  of  war  we 
have  an  obligation  to  be  just  not  only 
to  the  bright  and  to  the  wealthy  but  to 
the  poor,  yes,  and  even  to  the  dumb. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
might  say  directly,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  oflfering  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  graduate  deferments,  not 
undergraduate  deferments? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  indeed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  amendment  is  merely  directed  to  the 
wording  on  page  7,  line  11? 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  wording  on  this  line 
11,  page  7,  is  of  course,  referred  to  on 
page  27  of  the  committee  report  when 
they  say : 

.  .  .  the  committee  has  viewed  with  con- 
cern the  abuses  that  have  heretofore  existed 
in  the  provision  of  deferments  for  students 
pursuing  postgraduate  studies. 

I  want  to  do  more  than  view  with 
concern.  I  would  like  to  eliminate  post- 
graduate deferments.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  does  the  gentleman  not 
have  another  amendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  have  another  amend- 
ment which  would  apply  not  only  to 
postgraduate  studies,  but  also  to  all  stu- 
dent deferments. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  look  carefully,  the  section 
that  actually  binds  is  section  6.  on  page 
13.  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  that 
section  that  would  not  only  make 
changes  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  committee 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dechne 
to  yield  any  further. 

That  would  apply  to  undergraduate 
deferments,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
report,  on  page  26,  they  are  talking 
about  this  commission  here,  this  Na- 
tional Manpower  Resources  Board. 
These  are  the  people  who  will  recom- 
mend who  can  be  deferred.  If  they  study 
what  the  Federal  Government  tells  them 
to  study,  then  they  will  get  the  graduate 
school  deferment.  That  is  the  language 
right  here  which  creates  the  loophole 
for  a  deferment  at  the  postgraduate 
level. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Would  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  prevent  doctors 
and  dentists  from  being  deferred  for 
graduate  school? 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  would,  indeed,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  really 
means  what  he  says,  that  we  are  going  to 
take  the  yoimgest  first,  and  they  are 
going  to  take  them  at  age  19,  and  they 
are  going  to  take  them  at  age  20,  there 
are  not  many  doctors  or  dentists  at  age 
19  and  age  20.  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee said  it  meant. 

Mr.  BATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BATES.  Would  the  gentleman  then 
propose,  because  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  throughout  the  country,  that 
once  these  young  men  have  served  and 
later  go  to  graduate  school  to  become 
doctors,  would  he  then  subject  them  to 
the  draft? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  doubt  that  would  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  country  would  have 
to  have  some  source  of  doctors. 

Mr.  PIKE.  We  do  have  a  doctor's  draft. 


My  amendment  does  not  interfere  with 
those  who  are  engaging  in  the  practice  oi 
medicine  or  dentistry. 

It  is  only  striking  out  the  language  for 
those  who  are  preparing. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lecgett]. 

Mr.  LECKSETT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  - 

The  majority  makes  the  point  that 
percentagewise,  facts  show  that  college 
graduates  serve  their  country  in  excess  of 
70  percent.  These  figures,  however,  are 
misleading  because  they  do  not  show 
whether  the  graduate  served  his  coun- 
try before,  during,  or  after  his  college 
training.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
statistics  on  the  actual  number  of  young 
people  who  serve,  who  first  obtain  a  col- 
lege deferment.  Of  course,  today  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  young  people 
deferred  since  1965  for  college  have  been 
called  to  duty,  and  therein  lies  the  in- 
equity. 

To  the  mother  who  has  lost  her  son  in 
Vietnam,  who  questions  why  the  boy 
across  the  street  continues  his  college 
career,  it  is  little  solace  to  explain  that 
someday,  provided  he  does  not  marry  or 
become  laden  with  children  or  qualify  for 
graduate  school,  he,  too,  will  serve.  The 
arguments  in  the  majority  report  that 
any  boy  with  a  nickle  in  his  jeans  can 
go  to  college  rings  rather  hollow  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

STRATTON]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  objective  of  trying  to  nail 
down  clearly  that  graduate  students 
should  not  be  deferred. 

I  am  afraid  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  however,  would  not  actually  ac- 
complish that  purpose  since  it  is  merely 
a  change  In  a  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission. 

The  section  which  really  governs  grad- 
uate student  deferments  appears  on  page 
14  of  the  bill  at  line  24.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
which  will  eliminate  college  graduate  de- 
ferments except  in  the  categories  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  allied  professions, 
which  are  already  subject  to  military 
call  under  present  law.  I  think  that  wUl 
be  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
the  allegation  just  made,  I  simply  refer 
you  to  the  committee's  own  report  and 
ask  you  to  read  the  language  on  page 
27.  because  it  is  in  that  language  under 
the  heading  of  "Graduate  Student  De- 
ferments" that  they  say  this  National 
Manpower  Resources  Board  will,  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Security 
Council,   and   so   forth,   identify   those 
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diadplines,  occupations,  and  so  on,  and 
the  Board  would  then  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  intelllsrently  determine  policies 
relating  to  not  only  occupational  defer- 
ments but  postgraduate  student  defer- 
ments as  well. 

This  Is  the  language  and  this  Is  the 
section.  And  If  you  want  to  do  anything 
about  postgraduate  deferments,  this  Is 
the  place  to  do  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemtui  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage does  not  authorize  anybody  to  be 
deferred.  All  It  does  Is  mere^  to  permit 
this  new  Bocu-d  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
whether  people  In  certain  categories  shall 
be  deferred. 

I  also  want  to  Indicate  here  that  this 
will  put  your  doctors  In  double  Jeopardy 
and  require  them  flrst  to  serve  as  enlisted 
people  before  going  to  college,  and  then 
be  drafted  again  by  the  draft  board,  as 
doctors.  In  addition,  many  union  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country  have  written 
to  us  about  apprentice  training.  This 
would  destroy  apprentice  training.  Many 
people  think  that  Individuals  who  are 
being  trained  In  certain  skills  should  be 
deferred  until  they  have  finished  that 
schooling.  This  sunendment  would  pre- 
vent that.  How  could  we  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  go  to  college  on  the  one  hand 
and  deny  apprentice  training  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
cfmsldered  this  amendment  In  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  rejected.  Even  the  pro- 
ponents are  confused  on  this.  When 
sputnik  went  up,  everyone  went  into  a 
tailspin.  They  wanted  to  defer  everyone. 
We  must  permit  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  defer  critical  skills  and 
those  future  scientists  who  will  give  us 
developments  to  keep  us  going  along  In 
the  technocracy  that  is  about  us.  This 
would  deny  the  board  the  opportunity 
to  make  any  recommendation  so  that  the 
President  might  act. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  amendment,  ar- 
rived at  after  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
I  ask  that  it  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pncxl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDICXNT    OFFEKED    BT    IfX.    aJTMBFEtB 

Mr.  RXniiSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RTUCsms:  On 
page  0,  after  line  17,  Inaert  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  Section  1(c)  (SO  App.  VS.C.  4Sl(c)) 
la  amended  to  read  u  follows: 

"'(c)  The  Ck>ngre8s  further  declares  that 
In  a  free  society  the  obligations  of  serving  In 
the  aimed  forces  should  be  enforced  through 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  only  irhen  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  torceB  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof  should  be  shared  generally. 
In  accordance  with  a  system  of  selection 
which  Is  fair  and  just,  and  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  an  effec- 
tive national  economy.' " 

Sadeslgnate  paragraphs  (3)  through  (13) 
(on  pages  6  through  20)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (14),  respectively. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  glad  to  srield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
amendment  would  hurt  anything,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  chairman  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  believe  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  committee,  and  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  one  comment 
about  it.  The  amendment  affects  the  in- 
tent and  policy  of  the  Congress,  not  the 
statute  as  such.  I  would  simply  report 
that  it  Is  consistent  with  the  President's 
message,  it  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  it  is  consistent  with 
the  platforms  of  both  political  parties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OrFERZS    BT    MR.    FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finolet:  On 
page  21,  after  line  14  add  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Military  personnel  Inducted  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  can  be  dispatched 
to  a  foreign  coimtry  as  a  part  of  combat  per- 
sonnel units  of  the  United  States  Army  or 
United  States  Marine  Corps  only  if  author- 
ized by  specific  act  of  Congress  except  In 
military  operations  required  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  because  very 
recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain 
this  amendment.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
constitutional  war  powers.  We  have  the 
constitutional  responsibility  to  raise  an 
army,  which  we  do  by  this  act  today. 

We  also  have  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, the  awesome  and  grave  responsi- 
bility, of  war  decision  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  up  to  now  at  least  we  have 
not  assumed  it,  even  In  the  most  reason- 
able or  realistic  manner.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
requiring  congressional  approval  in  ad- 
vance before  the  President  could  dis- 
patch combat  units  to  foreign  soil. 

Of  course,  it  goes  only  to  the  draftee 
elements  of  those  luilts,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  if  it  were  enacted,  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  ad- 
vance congressional  approval  before 
combat  units  could  be  sent  overseas.  In 
my  view.  It  Is  the  responsibility,  the 
grave  burden,  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  this  question,  which  we  have  not  up 
to  now. 

I  would  like  also  to  observe  this 
amendment  would  leave  In  the  hands  of 


the  President  adequate  authority  to  use 
the  mobile  units  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  and  other  strategic  units  to  deal 
with  emergency  problems,  pending  con- 
sideration of  the  combat  commitments 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
does  this  do  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
draftees  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  require  that 
before  additional  units — I  say  "addi- 
tional," and  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rotational  units — could  be  dis- 
patched to  Vietnam,  Congress  would 
have  to  give  authority  for  that  dispatch. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  What  would  it  have  to 
do  with  sending  individual  draftees  for 
replacements? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  interpret  it.  It 
would  have  no  effect.  As  I  see  It,  "dis- 
patch of  additional  units"  would  not  re- 
quire additional  authority  if  the  U.N. 
should  assume  responsibility  in  Vietnam 
and  we  would  act  under  orders  of  the 
UJJ. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Eimendment  says  this: 

Only  If  authorized  by  specific  Act  of  Con- 
gress except  In  military  operations  or  pxu- 
suant  to  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party. 

If  Qeneral  Westmoreland  sent  a  dis- 
patch tonight  about  the  need  for  100,000 
troops,  how  would  we  get  them  to  him 
imder  this  amendment? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  assume  thst 
the  Congress  would  take  up  the  question, 
perhaps  at  midnight  hour.  If  need  be, 
and  deal  with  It.  I  anticipate  very  little 
delay  In  response. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Senate,  and  they  would  have  to  de- 
bate it,  and  then  they  would  have  to  pass 
It,  and  then  would  it  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  President? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  recall,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  recall,  when  the 
Congress  has  acted  with  dispatch  when 
required. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  about  NATO? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  On  regional  groupings, 
authorized  under  the  U.N.  like  NATO,  we 
have  an  automatic  defense  agreement 
there,  and  I  presume  this  would  be  cov- 
ered.   

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  gentleman's  purpose, 
but  I  think  in  the  administration  of  it, 
of  trying  to  keep  volunteer  units  sepa- 
rated from  those  who  might  be  inducted, 
and  keeping  units  on  that  basis,  It  would 
indeed  be  a  hardship  on  the  military  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  respond,  for 
that  reason  I  acknowledge  that  if  this 
were  to  have  effect,  it  would  apply  to  all 
combat  units  and  not  Just  to  certain 
units.  I  think  that  Is  the  Intent. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  It  Is  very  difficult  when 
we  get  to  the  Marine  Corps,  because  they 
have  combat  units  floating  around  In 
the  Mediterranean  today,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  would  apply  to  those. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  purpose  in  offering 
this  amendment  is  in  the  hope  It  will 
cause  some  people  to  think  seriously 
about  this  fundamental  and  Important 
question  of  who  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  awesome  decision  of 
combat  action. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  it 
were  necessary  to  dispatch  marines  on  a 
ship  to  protect  American  property  and 
lives,  would  this  make  it  necessary  to 
have  the  corps  divided  Into  selectees  and 
volunteers  to  be  dispatched  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  anticipate  no 
such  division,  and  I  am  sure  individual 
military  personnel  could  be  dispatched 
for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  merely  want  to  share  a  story  with 
the  gentlemen  here  in  the  House,  be- 
cause the  suggestion  that  we  should  rely 
upon  a  group  of  nations,  even  so  great  as 
the  United  Nations,  reminds  me  of  an 
exchange  I  was  privileged  to  have  with 
Mr.  Carlos  Romulo  on  my  trip  to  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Romulo,  as  Members 
Imow,  was  the  flrst  President  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  said  this  to  me: 

Mr.  Congressman,  you  wUl  recall  that  I 
have  great  Interest  In  the  United  Nations, 
since  its  Inception,  and  I  make  you  this  ob- 
servation: When  there  is  a  problem  between 
a  weak  nation  and  another  weak  nation  and 
the  United  Nations  acts,  the  problem  dis- 
appears. But  If  there  is  a  problem  between  a 
weak  nation  and  a  strong  nation  and  the 
United  Nations  acts,  the  weak  nation  dis- 
appears. But  if  there  is  a  problem  between 
a  strong  nation  and  another  strong  nation 
and  the  United  Nations  acts,  the  United  Na- 
tions disappears. 

So  I  suggest  we  cannot  rely  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PwdletI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  -^  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  not  to  delay 
proceedings,  because  I  realize  this  would 
cause  me  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  cloakrooms. 

I  merely  point  out  to  the  Members 
the  fact  that  we  are  taking  Into  con- 
sideration this  draft  bill,  exhausted  from 
the  last  three  days  of  debate  on  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  we  are 
rushing  these  amendments  through  and 
shouting  and  demanding  votes  as  if  this 
matter  before  us  were  merely  perfunc- 
tory. 

This  is  all  predictable.  I  understand 
some  of  you  have  plane  schedules.  But 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
a  poor  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

I  say  this  without  criticizing  anyone. 
I  merely  point  out  that  a  subject  of  this 
Importance  should  be  treated  with  more 
attention  and  more  debate. 


For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, I  thought,  had  a  poor  amendment. 
I  believe  it  was  impractical  and  vision- 
ary. But  he  deserved  much  more  at- 
tention. 

If  the  House  were  in  a  normal  atmos- 
phere, imder  normal  conditions,  his 
amendment  could  have  provoked  three 
or  four  hours  of  a  great  debate  on  con- 
stitutional government  and  foreign  af- 
fairs of  today.  Just  because  he  stood  up 
at  the  wrong  time,  at  this  late  hour, 
under  the  emotional  exhaustion  we  feel 
after  yesterday's  ordeal,  he  is  shouted 
down. 

He  might  even  have  an  amendment 
with  merit,  and  no  one  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  him. 

I  do  believe  the  Record  ought  to  read 
that  the  House,  in  a  complete  state  of 
anxiety  to  rush  home  for  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday,  with  complete  frustration 
after  3  days  of  debate  on  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Is  not  treating  this  subject  with  the 
respect,  detail,  and  objectivity  it  deserves. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chalrmtm,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  have  several  questions  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  receive  consid- 
erable mail  asking  about  changes  in  the 
act  voted  tonight.  I  do  not  believe  the 
report  Is  quite  clear  on  mtmy  of  the 
points  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  is  recommending  in 
this  legislation  that  we  give  preference 
and  priority  to  calling  19  and  20  year 
olds  flrst,  but  this  priority  will  not  be- 
come effective,  imtil  such  time  as  the 
President  establishes  his  FAIR  system. 
Assuming  this  is  accepted  in  the  other 
body,  would  the  gentleman  care  to  indi- 
cate when  the  new  priorities  would  be- 
come effective? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
vrtth  the  FAIR  system.  This  recommen- 
dation is  directed  to  the  President  rela- 
tive to  his  proposal  on  the  19-  and  20- 
year-olds.  Under  this  proposal  the 
President  may  install  a  FAIR  system 
after  he  notifies  the  Congress  and  60 
days  elapses  and  we  do  not  veto  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  has  in- 
dicated he  would  do  that  before  January 
1, 1969.  Is  that  correct?  He  has  instructed 
his  Selective  Service  Director  to  bring 
forth  this  FAIR  system  by  January  1, 
1969. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  becomes  law  and  is  signed 
by  the  President,  local  draft  boards  across 
the  country  would  start  giving  priority  to 
19-  and  20-year-olds  without  waiting  for 
the  so-called  "FAIR  system?" 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  necessarily.  The  law 
does  not  require  the  President  to  do  it.  He 
may  do  it.  The  only  thing  in  this  law 
which  gives  anybody  any  right  is  a  boy 
or  a  young  man  accepted  or  who  decides 
to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  not  talking  about 
college  deferment.  I  want  to  know  what 
changes  this  committee  has  made  now 
because  I  had  hoped  that  this  House 
would  come  up  with  substantial  changes 
to  the  draft  law  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  many  years.  As  I  read  this — 


and  I  have  read  It — ^I  see  a  lot  of  lan- 
guage in  here,  but  actually  zio  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  law  even  though 
many  changes  are  needed. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  want  to  find  out 
under  what  circiunstances  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  19  and  20 
year  olds  would  be  drafted  first  would 
come  into  play.  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  take  these  19  or  20 
year  olds.  We  have  not  written  it  into  the 
law.  He  can  draft  them  according  to  any 
priority  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  PUCriNSKI.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  ought  to  assert  its  own  respon- 
sibility and  start  writing  some  guidelines 
and  criteria  into  this  law? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Four  years  ago  on  this 
floor,  I  moved  that  we  reduce  the  age 
limit  to  22.  We  are  the  only  country  in 
the  world  which  still  keeps  men  in  the 
shadow  of  the  draft  xmtil  the  age  of  26. 
If  they  take  deferment,  they  are  in  it 
until  the  age  of  35.  We  are  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  has  the  highest 
n  amber  of  unemployed  among  the  young 
groups. 

The  other  day  Secretary  Wirtz  pointed 
out  that  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  Hhat  has  the  highest  number  of 
young  men  unemployed  simply  because 
employers  do  not  want  to  hire  them  If 
they  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  draft.  That 
is  not  because  the  employers  feel  they 
will  be  lost  to  the  draft,  but  it  is  because 
they  assume  a  2 -year  obligation  for  this 
man's  employment  when  he  returns  from 
military  service.  So  I  hope  we  will  make 
some  substantial  changes  in  the  bill.  But 
as  we  look  at  it  we  have  given  everything 
to  the  President.  He  can  either  do  It  Of 
he  does  not  have  to.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  deferment  for  postgraduate  stu- 
dents In  college.  From  the  colloquy  that 
we  heard  a  little  while  ago  I  could  not 
figure  out  and  I  still  do  not  know  and  I 
am  sure  the  draft  boards  all  over  the 
country  will  not  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances we  defer  a  student  who  Is  in 
postgraduate  work.  I  wish  I  could  get 
some  answers  to  this.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thought  I  explained 
this. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
an  excellent  way  of  explaining  it  and 
leaving  one  right  where  he  started.  I 
want  to  know  when  do  the  19  and  20 
year  olds  get  drafted  first  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  postgraduates 
not  get  deferments.  Those  are  the  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  have  answers  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  uiuinlmous  consent,  Mr.  Pocw- 
sKi  was  £dlowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  us  start  with  the  19 
year  olds. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Right. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  \a  prospective. 
When  this  act  takes  effect  the  President 
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has  asked  los  to  look  into  the  19  year  olds 
first.  We  have  agreed  that  he  should 
go  to  this  age  group. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  he  has  that  right 
now  and  he  has  had  It  for  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  He  has  it  aU  right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So  we  are  not  doing 
a  thing  here. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  a  single  thing,  and 
we  are  not  for  this  reason:  If  we  wrote 
into  the  law  that  he  shall  draft  19  and  20 
year  olds  and  nothing  else,  then  some 
condition  may  come  up  where  he  could 
not  meet  a  possible  emergency. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  high  respect  and  regard 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but 
I  say  that  if  you  read  the  legislation 
carefully  the  only  thing  we  are  doing 
here  tonight  is  extending  this  law  for  4 
years.  You  really  have  not  changed  a 
thing.  I  believe  we  owe  the  young  men 
of  this  Nation  more  careful  consideration 
and  am  very  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  spell  out  guidelines  more 
definitively  than  it  has. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  not  changed  it. 

AMENDMEKTS    OrFEREO    BY    MB.    RUMSFELD 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  RnMsrn.D:  On 
page  20,  line  22,  strike  out  "1971"  and  Insert 
"1968". 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  "1969". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1969". 

On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1969". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1969". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  upon  a 
time  limitation  for  the  debate  of  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  propound  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  that  request  arrived 
at  after  I  make  my  initial  statement  on 
the  amendments  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

B4r.  Chairman,  in  1966,  2  million  young 
Americans  reached  the  age  of  draft  vul- 
nerability. In  this  year  1967,  more  than  2 
million  young  men  will  reach  that  age. 

In  1968,  probably  more  than  that  will 
reach  that  age  and  in  1969,  even  more. 
In  fact,  11  we  extend  this  act  for  the  4 
years  as  has  been  proposed,  from  1967 
to  1971  during  that  4-year  period  of  time. 
In  excess  of  more  than  9  million  young 
men  wlU  have  moved  into  the  draft  age. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  we 
owe  them  something  more  than  a  4-year 
extension.  Do  we  not  owe  them  and  their 
families  at  least  a  2-year  extension  so  we 
can  look  at  this  act  again  in  1969? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  bill 
makes  changes  in  the  existing  statute 
and,  if  adopted,  would  give  the  President 
great  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  not  give  to 
these  yoimg  men  at  least  an  extension 
of  2  years  so  the  Congress  can  t^ke 
another  look  at  it  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period  of  time? 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee: 
are  we  so  busy  that  the  Congress  cannot 
reexamine  this  act  in  1969,  rather  than 
to  commit  ourselves  to  a  fixed  period  of 
4  years,  especially  upon  such  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  as  this? 

The  manpower  needs  of  this  Nation, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  changing; 
they  are  not  fixed.  The  number  of  avail- 
able young  men  is  not  fixed.  The  pool  is 
expanding  rapidly.  The  pool  is  not  static 
and  will  not  remain  static  for  a  period 
of  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee.  If  it 
fails,  I  am  hopeful  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  offer  it  as  a  motion  to  recommit  so 
that  each  Member  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  endorse  the  proposition  as  to 
whether  he  wants  a  4 -year  or  a  2 -year 
extension  of  the  act,  and  to  present  an 
opportunity  to  those  that  feel  that  they 
are  not  completely  satisfied  and  want  to 
use  the  2-year  period  to  gather  further 
experience  in  an  effort  to  develop  an 
even  better  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  support  4;his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  i<  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  has  offered  a  most  meri- 
torious amendment  to  this  bill  bearing 
upon  a  proposition  which  I  submit  should 
be  reexamined  within  the  period  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
amendment  and  I  certainly  shall  support 
it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
statement  In  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  were 
to  pass,  there  would  e»lst  an  element  of 
false  hope  all  over  this  coimtry.  There 
would  be  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
every  young  man  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  This  was  testified  to  before  the 
committee  In  1963.  It  would  create  an 


element  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  young  men  in  this  country  as 
to  the  future  of  their  military  service  and 
the  likelihood  as  to  whether  they  would 
be  needed  In  the  service  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  such  imcertainty,  f 
beUeve,  would  be  most  unwarranted,  i 
say  this  based  upon  the  hard  facts  which 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Let  me  tell  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee something  In  addition  thereto,  Mr. 
Chairman :  It  is  always  easy  to  say,  "Let 
us  do  it  tomorrow."  You  can  make  your 
decision  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  world  Is  in  an  up- 
roar. We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
will  bring.  We  have  got  to  make  our  de- 
cision based  upon  long-range  planning 
It  would  be  easy  to  cut  it  short  today,  i 
do  not  like  this  approach,  however.  But 
these  things  have  to  be  planned  far  into 
the  future.  You  cannot  prepare  for  the 
eventuality  of  war  in  this  day  and  time 
overnight. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated. I  think  one  thing  we  need  to  con- 
sider in  this  country  now  Is  our  deter- 
mination of  purpose. 

I  am  for  peace,  but  I  have  an  abiding 
conviction  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
get  peace  Is  to  convince  some  people  who 
want  to  make  war  on  us,  and  the  free 
people  of  the  world,  that  our  will  Is  firm. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  by  saying  that 
undertake  to  suggest  disrespect  to  any- 
body, but  I  know— because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  have  voted  for  the  Selective 
Service  Act  for  a  long  time.  One  time  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  I  voted  against  an 
extension.  I  did  not  know  then  we  had 
virtually  declared  an  ultimatum  on 
Japan.  I  know  it  now,  but  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

I  believe  we  have  to  meet  this  situation 
that  is  before  us.  As  far  as  I  sun  con- 
cerned I  trust  that  the  committee's  posi- 
tion which  was  firmly  supported  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  have  struggled  with  this  prob- 
lem, will  be  sustained  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  Member  of 
this  body  In  my  determination  to  sup- 
port America's  commitments  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  a 
draftee  already  in  the  service  when  this 
body,  by  one  vote,  extended  the  draft  In 
1941,  and  although  I  had  some  mixed 
feelings  about  it  at  that  time  I  have  come 
to  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  But 
in  expressing  this  determination,  I  see 
no  conflict  in  expressing  the  additional 
determination  that  we  shall  deal  as  fairly 
as  possible  with  the  2  million  young  kids 
of  draft  age.  I  think  we  have  got  to  give 
this  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 
I  do  not  feel  such  consideration  has  yet 
been  given  the  national  dialog  which  Is 
developing  on  this  subject. 

I  do  hope  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 
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The  gentleman's  proposal,  to  cut  the 
term  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  exten- 
sion from  4  to  2  years,  would  increase 
congressional  control  over — and  respon- 
sibility for— the  military  draft. 

Because  Members  of  Congress  are 
closer  to  the  public  than  other  Federal 
officials,  the  provision  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  is  an  eminently  desirable 
one.  If  people  are  unhappy  with  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  they  can  make 
their  opinions  known  through  their  Con- 
gressmen. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seriously 
question  the  hasty  manner  in  which  this 
bill  is  being  considered  today.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri — and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois — are  on  the  right 
track  in  urging  that  Congress  take  an- 
other look  at  the  bill  within  2  years,  in- 
stead of  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Selective  Service 
Act  extension  will  deeply  affect  the  Uves 
of  the  2  million  yoimg  Americans  reach- 
ing draft  age  this  year. 

Obviously,  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress owe  it  to  these  youths  to  give  the 
most  careful  consideration  to  any  legis- 
lation for  determining  how  and  when 
they  will  be  called  into  imiform. 

I  wonder,  frankly,  whether  we  are 
really  meeting  this  fundamental  obliga- 
tion in  trying  to  pass  on  this  bill  tonight. 
We  were  in  session  imtil  1:49  this 
morning,  debating  and  finally  approving 
the  school  aid  amendments. 

Now,  weary  and  irritable,  we  are  asked 
to  pass  on  the  Selective  Service  bill,  an 
important  appropriations  measure,  and 
two  conference  reports — all  within  the 
short  span  of  a  single  afternoon. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  poised  to 
depart  for  the  10-day  legislative  hiatus 
that  is  just  ahead.  A  sizeable  number,  in 
fact,  will  be  enjoying  the  delights  of 
spnngtime  in  Paris,  at  the  International 
Air  Show. 

No  one  has  to  be  reminded,  of  course, 
that  while  our  colleagues  are  so  pleas- 
antly engaged,  thousands  of  other 
Americans  will  be  fighting  on  remote 
Asian  battlefields. 

The  new  Selective  Service  Act  wUl 
determine,  to  a  very  large  degree,  who 
will  be  designated  to  replace  our  brave 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  other  dangerous 
trouble  stx>ts. 

Why,  then,  are  we  rushing  to  complete 
action  on  this  critical  legislation?  The 
existing  draft  law,  does  not  expire  imtil 
June  30,  5  weeks  from  now. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  na- 
tional dialog  that  is  just  developing  on 
the  overall  purpose  and  methods  of  the 
Selective  Service  System? 

Must  we  just  continue  the  same  old 
system,  with  a  few  amendments,  when 
the  world  Itself  Is  changing  so  drasti- 
cally? Have  we  given  adequate  thought 
to  the  armed  services'  current  man- 
power requirements,  which  bear  little  If 
any  resemblance  to  the  military  man- 
power needs  of  25  years  ago?  Do  we  know 
that  there  is  no  practical  alternative  to 
the  military  draft? 

Surely,  these  questions  could  have  been 
more  thoroughly  explored — not  for  our 
own  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  mU- 
lions  of  young  men  who  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  what  the  House  does  tonight. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  from  the  de- 
bate, one  would  believe  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  here  are  against  a  volunteer  army, 
and  a  lot  of  people  here  love  to  have  a 
draft.  That  simply  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  say  every  person  in  this  room 
would  love  to  have  a  wholly  volunteer 
army.  Every  person  here,  if  it  was  feasi- 
ble, would  love  to  do  away  with  the  draft. 
I  would  say  perhaps  I  would  more  than 
almost  anyone  else  for  certain  very  firm 
religious  reasons,  I  have  a  deep  desire  to 
be  able  to  do  away  with  the  draft,  but  I 
am  a  realist  and  I  know  that  we  cannot 
at  this  time  do  away  with  the  draft. 

Some  people  say  we  should  depend  on 
a  volunteer  army.  The  other  day  at  an 
eastern  university  there  was  a  group  of 
about  150  students  who  listened  to  a 
speech  there,  and  they  demanded  that 
we  rely  on  volunteers  entirely  for  our 
armed  services.  And  then  they  were  asked 
if  any  one  of  those  present  would  vol- 
unteer, and  none  of  them  would.  It  Is  a 
great  idea  for  somebody  else  to  volunteer. 
As  far  as  being  a  soldier,  I  spent  about 
as  many  years  in  that  field  as  I  expect 
almost  anyone  in  this  room  has.  I  did 
not  like  war.  and  I  do  not  like  war  now, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  anything 
to  more  endanger  this  country  than  to 
show  for  one  moment  that  we  are  show- 
ing the  white  feather,  and  that  we  are 
not  backing  the  President  in  this  present 
war.  Regardless  of  past  errors,  we  are 
in  a  most  serious  war  at  this  time,  and 
crying  over  past  errors  will  not  give  us 
security. 

As  for  not  attempting  to  get  a  volun- 
teer army  by  magic  is  simply  absolutely 
wrong.  For  many  years  in  this  commit- 
tee we  have  been  attempting  to  make 
conditions  in  our  armed  services  so  de- 
sirable that  we  could  depend  entirely  on 
a  volunteer  army.  I  will  tell  you  we  can- 
not just  pass  a  magic  wand  and  pass  a 
bUl  and  say  now  we  have  a  volunteer 
army. 

Two  years  ago  a  pay  raise  was  put  in 
by  this  committee.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense did  everything  he  could  to  block  it, 
but  the  committee,  and  later  this  body, 
passed  it.  I  think  the  pay  raise  for  our 
armed  services  should  have  been  more 
than  it  was.  We  are  going  to  put  in 
another  pay  raise  bill  for  our  servicemen 
this  year. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  we  need  to  build  up  a  strong  volun- 
teer professional  Army.  We  cei-tainly  do 
have  the  best  professional  Army  in  the 
world  but  it  Is  not  large  enough  to  do 
away  with  the  draft. 

But  this  committee  every  year  has  put 
in  a  demand  and  authorization  and  later 
appropriations  have  been  given  lor  hous- 
ing. In  every  year  but  one.  in  the  last  7 
or  8  years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
cut  down  the  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  for  the  miUtary.  In  the  years 
1953  to  1961  there  are  three  times  as 
many  units  of  military  family  housing 
built  as  there  has  been  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

We  have  worked  out  the  very  best 
medical  service  we  can  have  for  military 
famiUes  and  for  retirees  wherever  they 
are  in  the  country.  We  have  worked  many 
months  on  that  legislation.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  to  give  our  military  a 
good  retirement. 


At  the  time  that  this  war  really  start- 
ed, the  draft  was  almost  down  to  nothing. 
Now  we  have  built  the  best  professional 
army  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  anyone 
who  would  say  that  we  can  have  a  pro- 
fessional army  of  11  miUion  men  as  we 
had  in  World  War  II  is  absolutely  er- 
roneous. 

I  asssure  you  that  every  Member  of 
the  committee  mL'ans  to  build  the  very 
best  professional  military  force. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
understood  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  meets 
every  year.  If  we  do  not  need  a  draft  any 
more,  all  right,  then  we  can  repeal  it. 
If  it  does  not  work  the  way  we  think  it 
ought  to  work,  then  we  can  change  It. 
We  do  not  need  to  set  a  deadline  in  that 
respect.  We  can  always  do  whatever  we 
want  to  do  as  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  to  correct  whatever 
shortcomings  and  failings  there  may  be 
or  we  can  even  terminate  the  draft  if 
the  situation  in  the  world  permits  that. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct. 

I  do  not  like  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  from  which  one  could  infer 
that  there  are  people  In  this  Congress 
who  would  like  to  have  a  draft.  But  that 
is  simply  not  true.  If  there  Is  one  man  or 
woma.n  in  this  body  who  wants  to  have  a 
draft,  I  simply  do  not  know  who  It  is. 

We  all  desire  to  have  a  volunteer  army 
and  not  to  resort  to  the  draft.  Many 
of  us  have  been  working  a  long  time  to 
this  end. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ill  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
as  the  former  minority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  have  stated, 
that  a  2-year  period  would  be  an  un- 
necessary burden  to  put  upon  this  system 
at  this  time.  We  can  always  amend  this 
bill  any  time  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  can 
do  that  tomorrow  or  on  any  other  day. 

We  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this. 
Some  thoughts  have  been  given  here  to- 
night about  a  volunteer  army,  but  the 
facts  show  that  then  we  would  not  have 
sufficient  ability  to  meet  an  emergency 
if  we  did  that. 

This  is  not  entirely  a  matter  just  of 
money.  It  is  a  question  of  being  able  to 
meet  an  emergency  should  the  country 
be  faced  with  that  situation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as  it  has 
been  dravm. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  committee's  bill,  in  the  main,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
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President  and  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

In  submitting  his  message  on  Selective 
Service  to  the  Congress  on  March  6  of 
this  year,  the  President  recommended 
three  prlncipid  changes  in  the  operation 
of  the  draft — each  of  which  are  presently 
within  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
President.  These  are: 

nrst.  Drafting  the  youngest  first — that 
Is.  the  19-  to  20-year-oIdB. 

Second.  Selecting  future  Inductees  by 
a  random  system  known  as  FAIR — fair 
and  Impartial  random. 

Third.  Elimination  of  all  graduate  stu- 
dent deferments  other  than  medical- 
dental  students. 

The  President  deferred  the  recommen- 
dation on  undergraduate  deferments  and 
requested  the  Congress  to  resolve  the 
matter  following  future  debate. 

The  committee  concurred  in  the  Presi- 
dent's first  recommendation  to  go  to  the 
yoimgest  age  group — that  is,  registrants 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  20. 

While  the  President  can  take  the  step 
under  his  own  authority,  the  committee 
Indicated  its  support  of  the  proposal  in 
Its  report. 

The  committee  found,  in  relation  to  the 
President's  third  point,  that  graduate 
student  deferments  were  the  real  loop- 
hole by  which  some  people  were  avoiding 
service.  Therefore,  we  concluded  that 
graduate  deferments  should  be  largely 
eliminated.  We  provide  that  in  all  but 
the  rare  and  exceptional  incidents  where 
the  national  Interest  dictates  to  the  con- 
trary college  deferments  will  depend  on 
the  baccalaureate  degree  or  attaining  age 
24  whichever  comes  first.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  pyramiding  of  deferments 
through  graduate  school  which  in  the 
past  has  been  an  avenue  of  escape  from 
the  draft. 

The  committee,  however,  was  not  will- 
ing to  conclude  that  there  would  never 
be  a  time  when  advanced  deferments  for 
other  than  doctors  and  dentists  would 
be  required  in  the  national  Interest.  The 
committee's  primary  concern,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  was  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  not  that  of  individual 
registrants.  The  committee  felt  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  the  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide occupational,  professional,  and  post- 
graduate deferments  should  changing 
national  requirements  so  dictate.  It  is 
recognized  that  these  deferments  would 
be  the  rare  exception  of  those  truly  re- 
quired in  the  national  interest,  and  that 
for  the  overwhelming  majority,  graduate 
deferments  would  effectively  be  ended. 

To  assure  that  these  limited  advanced 
deferments  are  properly  determined,  the 
bill  sets  up  the  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Security  Council,  would 
identify  those  areas  of  post  graduate 
study  where  a  critical  requirement  would 
Justify  a  deferred  status. 

In  relation  to  the  President's  second 
point,  the  random  selection  system,  the 
committee  found  that  no  agreement 
exists  In  the  executive  branch  as  to  Just 
how  such  a  program  would  be  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  the  committee  was 
disturbed  by  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  so-called  random  system  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  on  ofBcer  procurement. 


The  committee,  therefore,  requires  in 
the  bill  that  among  the  new  prime  age 
group  of  19-year-olda  the  method  will  be 
the  present  oldest-flrst  system  or  so- 
called  conveyor  belt.  That  is,  the  19-year- 
olds  will  have  maximum  liability  to  call 
the  day  before  his  20th  birthday. 

The  committee,  however,  did  not  wish 
to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  a  random 
selection  system  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  feasible  and  would  be 
preferable  to  the  present  proven  method. 
The  bill  provides,  therefore,  that  if  the 
President  makes  a  determination  In  the 
future  that  a  new  system  of  priorities, 
such  as  a  random  selection  system,  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  so  advises 
the  Congress,  the  new  system  would  be- 
come effective  within  60  days  unless  the 
Congress,  in  the  interim,  adopted  a  res- 
olution rejecting  the  change. 

In  other  words,  we  refused  to  go  to  a 
lottery  system  because  it  could  not  be 
shown  to  us  that  one  was  preferable  to 
the  oldest-first  system,  but  we  provide 
a  means  by  which  it  could  be  instituted 
in  the  future  if  it  is  really  shown  to  be 
desirable. 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  student  un- 
dergraduate deferments,  we  debated  the 
subject  at  length  as  did  the  Members  of 
the  other  body.  The  Members  of  the  other 
body  came  to  the  conclusion  that  student 
deferments  should  continue. 

Our  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  student  undergraduate  deferments 
should  be  continued.  We  came  to  this 
conclusion  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try— not  in  the  interest  of  any  group  or 
individual.  We  have  provided  that  fol- 
lowing his  deferment,  the  student  will 
become  a  constructive  19-year-oId  for  the 
purpose  of  the  draft  and  shall  have  the 
same  liability  for  call  as  those  who  do 
not  go  to  college.  We  found  that  under- 
graduate deferments  of  themselves  do 
not  provide  a  haven  for  escaping  the 
draft  and  that  those  with  a  baccalaureate 
degree  had  a  higher  Incidence  of  service 
than  the  general  population.  We  found, 
however,  that  those  who  go  on  to  grad- 
uate study  have  a  much  lower  incidence 
of  service.  We  have  effectively  closed  this 
loophole. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  the  com- 
mittee has  ever  given  to  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  committee  has  come  up  with 
an  outstanding  bill  and  I  think  it  is 
clearly  a  bill  that  the  President  can  sup- 
port. I  hope  all  Members  will  vote  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  dealing  with  human  life 
here.  And  I  refer  not  only  to  the  great 
risks  of  the  military,  but  to  the  drastic 
effects  on  the  life  patterns  of  countless 
yoimg  Americans.  This  is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  prelegislate  for  4  years.  Surely 
a  2-year  extension  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  for  a  full-scale  study  for  improve- 
ments and  possibly  an  equitable  alterna- 
tive such  as  a  voluntary  service  system. 

Of  course  we  all  recognize  the  necessity 
for  military  manpower.  We  in  Congress 
have  an  obligation  to  make  a  realistic  as- 


sessment of  our  Nation's  requirement  for 
a  strong  and  effective  military  organi- 
zation. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  most 
equitable  and  most  efficient  means  of 
supplying  this  manpower?  This  question 
must  be  answered  with  minimum  dis- 
ruptions of  our  yoimg  men's  freedom  of 
choice,  their  desire  for  education,  the 
direction  of  their  careers,  and  their  pur- 
suit of  family  life. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  merit  to 
the  arguments  advanced  by  those  ad- 
vocating voluntary  service  obligation, 
particularly  the  views  as  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cub- 
Tis],  and  so  eloquently  advocated  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Rums- 
feld]. 

I  associate  with  their  views  that  our 
present  Selective  Service  System  is 
archaic  and  inequitable.  The  inherent 
discrimination  against  the  poorer  non- 
students,  or  even  against  our  working, 
part-time  students  is  obvious. 

The  wide  discretionary  authority  given 
to  local  boards,  results  in  varying  inter- 
pretations in  different  communities, 
tending  toward  blatant  favoritism  and 
discrimination. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  the  draft 
quotas  are  so  high  now  is  that  there  is 
practically  no  reenlistment  of  our  pres- 
ent active-duty  persormel.  Recent  statis- 
tics tell  us  that  the  figure  Is  8  percent 
for  all  draftee  reenllstments. 

Thus,  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  man- 
power obtained  by  the  services  is  tempo- 
rary, and  the  skills  of  these  men,  which 
took  about  $6,000  per  draftee  to  develop. 
are  wasted  in  the  process.  The  cost,  in 
wasted  training  and  lost  skills  alone,  is 
approximately  $2.4  billion  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  depending  on  compulsion  to 
secure  manpower.  This  is  the  very  ex- 
pensive penalty  we  pay  for  our  inefficient 
manpower-procurement  system. 

The  solution  is  now  apparent.  We  must 
keep  as  many  trained  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  possible,  and  we  m.ist  attract 
the  countless  others  who  would  join  11 
service  were  made  appropriately  attrac- 
tive. 

We  must  give  them  meaningful  in- 
centives to  make  them  want  to  stay  in 
the  services  long  enough  and  try  hard 
enough  to  gain  the  skill  and  experience 
levels  the  Nation  so  vitally  needs  to  Five 
the  services  the  full  benefit  of  their  skills. 

We  must  provide  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  good  career,  such  as: 

First,  better  pay; 

Second,  better  housing;  and 

Third,  certain  other  benefits  that 
would  make  military  life  comparable 
with  civilian  jobs  employing  the  same 
skills. 

We  could  reduce  the  costs  of  these 
benefits  by  taking  other  steps  toward 
greater  efficiency: 

First.  Coordination  between  militar>' 
and  civilian  sectors  in  the  training  and 
use  of  available  manpower,  including 
use  of  civilian  personnel  in  military  jobs 
as  much  as  possible  and  making  full  use 
of  civilian  training  and  educational  es- 
tablishments In  producing  military  tech- 
nicians, scientists,  and  skilled  workers. 

Second.  Lowering  physical  standards 
where  appropriate  to  utilize  less  than 
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A-l  physical  specimens  in  noncombat 
jobs. 

Third.  Improving  the  capabilities  of 
Reserve  units  so  that  they  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  retaining  and  maintaining 
needed  skills  for  potential  military  use. 

In  arguing  the  case  for  voluntary  serv- 
ice we  must  consider  its  advantages  for 
morale.  Since  under  the  present  system 
only  46  percent  of  those  eligible  are  se- 
lected, this  is  bound  to  result  in  an  at- 
titude l^  some  of  the  draftees  that  they 
were  gyped  and  the  other  fellows  were 
lucky.  A  volimtary  service  would  obvi- 
ously eliminate  this  factor. 

The  Department  of  Defense  claims  It 
would  cost  too  much  to  rely  entirely  on 
volunteers.  It  gives  the  estimated  cost  of 
hiring  500,000  new  men  annually  at 
somewhere  between  $4  billion  and  $17 
billion.  These  figures  are  misleading  for 
they  fail  to  take  into  account  the  higher 
reenlistment  rate  which  would  result 
from  the  improved  voluntary  system, 
thus  making  it  uiuiecessaiy  to  hire  500,- 
000  "new"  men  each  year. 

We  must  make  service  more  desirable, 
with  the  goal  of  maximizing  voluntary 
enlistments,  and  thus,  minimizing  re- 
liance on  the  draft.  Then  we  would  be  In 
a  position  of  using  conscription  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  with  this  system  in  mind  that  I 
heartily  support  this  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  provides  that  any  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  should  be 
for  2  years,  rather  than  4  years.  During 
this  2-year  period,  Corigress  would  have 
ample  opportimity  to  fully  explore  every 
aspect  of  the  voluntary  service  system 
and  make  its  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTnNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  limitation  that  we  see  in 
the  debate  on  this  important  amendment 
Is  as  good  a  reason  as  any  to  limit  this 
bill  to  2  years.  I  think  it  is  just  shame- 
ful to  schedule  a  bill  of  this  Importance 
with  such  little  opportunity  for  debate. 
This  bill  is  arousing  sentiments,  ani- 
mosities, and  anxieties  in  the  entire 
youth  of  this  country,  and  it  deserves 
a  full  hearing.  It  deserves  a  chance  for 
everyone  to  be  adequately  heard  on  it.  If 
the  bill  is  going  to  get  this  kind  of  short 
shrift  treatment,  it  should  not  last  more 
than  2  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  the  demagog- 
uery  on  this  amendment  is  about.  The 
people  who  are  for  the  amendment,  its 
proposers,  are  not  trying  to  eliminate  the 
draft.  They  see  that  great  changes  are 
being  made  in  the  draft  by  this  legisla- 
tion. For  the  first  time  19  year  olds  are 
to  be  drafted  first.  New  rules  with  respect 
to  college  deferments  are  being  proposed. 
These  changes  and  others  are  far-reach- 
ing. We  do  not  know  how  well  they  will 
work.  They  deserve  another  examination 
in  at  least  2  years'  time. 

Furthermore,  deeper  questions  about 
draft  changes  deserve  far  more  consider- 
ation than  has  been  given  them.  Whether 
draftees  should  be  paid  a  minimum  wage 
should  be  explored;  so  should  the  possi- 
bility of  substantially  reducing  or  elim- 
inating the  draft  by  this  means;  so 
should  possible  remedies  for  discrimina- 


tion on  draft  boards :  so  should  variations 
on  student  deferments. 

With  the  time  limits  set  on  this  bill, 
these  questions  either  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  all  or,  at  best,  can  be  debated 
for  a  maximimi  of  1  minute. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ilSi.  RTUfSFEU)]  should  be 
supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mayne]. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  all 
wars,  it  is  the  young  men  of  this  country 
who  are  being  asked  to  die  today  in  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  think  It  is  too  much  to  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise its  responsibility  to  those  young 
men  to  review  their  situation  at  least 
once  every  2  years.  I  ask  this  body  not 
to  abdicate  that  responsibility.  I  speak 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

PREr^toniAL  uonoN  orrttxa  bt  mx.  ktan 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rtan  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  blU  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIR.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  rise  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rttmsfeld],  and  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Ottinger,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  motion  that  the  Committee  rise, 
and  he  was  recognized  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion.  He  now  states  that  he 
is  speaking  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  is  before  the  House.  My  point  of  or- 
der is  that  his  text  is  out  of  order.  It  is 
not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  state  that  this  motion  would 
open  the  entire  field  of  the  bill,  and 
therefore  the  Chair  holds  that  the  gentle- 
man is  proceeding  in  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Ottinger]  pointed  out  that 
the  fate  of  millions  of  young  Americans 
is  being  debated  here  tonight.  This  de- 
bate is  being  curtailed,  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  this  very  crucial  Issue — 
literally  an  Issue  of  life  and  death — at 
a  time  when  tempers  are  short  and  emo- 
tions are  high. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  ask  some 
very  fundamental  questions.  The  distin- 
giiished  chairman  said  that  we  must 
avoid  uncertainty  by  continuing  the 
draft  for  4  more  years.  We  would  avoid 
greater  uncertainties.  I  suppose,  if  we  ex- 
tended it  for  10  years  or  20  years.  I  do 
not  see  any  particular  magic  in  4  years. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions which  remain  unanswered  which 
the  committee  has  simply  not  faced. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
set  up  a  Joint  committee  to  study  the 


ramifications  of  the  draft  as  it  relates  to 
the  Nation's  military  needs,  and  also  to 
inquire  into  the  concept  of  national  serv- 
ice and  alternate  forms  of  service  within 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

I  regret  that  such  a  committee  was 
not  set  up,  because  I  believe  tills  whole 
area  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress in  a  much  more  fundamental  way 
than  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  can 
possibly  give  it.  Basic  questions  concern- 
ing our  actual  manpower  needs  and  our 
national  requirements  remain  lumn- 
swered. 

If  the  objective  Is  to  meet  the  Nation's 
military  needs,  then  a  volunteer  Army 
should  certainly  be  considered.  It  has 
been  talked  alx>ut  this  afternoon.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  argument  that  it 
is  prohibitively  expensive  should  be  an 
obstacle.  The  estimates  of  the  expense 
range  from  $4  bUUon  to  $20  billion.  We 
do  not  know  Just  what  it  would  cost. 
But  if  indeed  a  voluntary  army  makes 
the  most  sense  in  the  Nation's  interest, 
the  cosft  should  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Again,  if  we  are  going  to  consider  a 
volunteer  Army,  this  requires  a  transi- 
tion period.  Two  years  certainly  would 
be  a  period  during  which  it  could  be 
studied  Eind  examined,  and  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  here  could  be 
thoroughly  explored.  If  we  want  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  imiversal  service. 
Including  national  service,  that  too  could 
be  explored. 

AU  of  these  questions  should  be  faced. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  determined 
that  neither  of  those  alternatives  makes 
sense  in  the  Ught  of  the  international 
situation,  the  many  inequities  in  the 
present  system  should  be  confronted. 
And  those  Inequities  have  not  really  been 
confrOTited.  There  Is  the  question  of  stu- 
dent deferments.  Some  go  to  college. 
Some  go  to  war.  "Why  me?"  That  is 
the  question  that  young  men  all  over  the 
Ismd  are  asking.  They  are  entitled  to  an 
answer. 

As  we  proceed  tonight,  we  should,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will,  debate  at  some 
length  the  question  of  student  defer- 
ments and  not  cut  off  debate  on  it. 

There  is  another  question  which  is 
very  important,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  local  draft 
boards.  Are  they  representative  of  every 
one  in  the  community?  Do  they  refiect 
a  cross-section  of  the  cammunity?  Or  do 
they  reflect  the  prejudices  of  a  certain 
segment  of  the  conununity?  This  is  a 
question  which  we  should  ask. 

There  are  many  inequities  that  simply 
have  not  been  confronted.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  during  the  next  2  years,  a  real 
effort  be  made  to  face  these  questions 
and  to  come  up  with  answers.  In  2  years 
perhaps  the  committee  will  come  back 
with  proposals  which  will  be  more  fair 
to  all  American  young  men. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  a  4-year 
extension  without  any  provision  for  a  re- 
view of  the  inequities.  It  is  being  rushed 
through  without  adequate  debate  or  op- 
portunity for  full  consideration.  A  2-year 
extension  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
study  thoroughly  the  Issues  which  have 
been  skirted  tonight,  and  which  must  be 
faced. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
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rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  made  reference 
to  a  very  historic  debate,  an  event  that 
took  place  in  this  very  House  3  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Well  do  I  remember 
It.  because  I  was  majority  leader  at  the 
time,  and  It  fell  upon  my  shoulders  to 
lead  the  flght  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

Every  man  who  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  selective  service  was  Just 
as  good  an  American  as  I,  or  anyone  who 
voted  for  it,  and  everyone  here  who  votes 
for  a  4-year  extension  or  a  2-year  exten- 
sion Is  Just  as  good  an  American  as 
anyone,  no  matter  what  his  views  might 
be  on  the  pending  question. 

I,  of  course,  am  sure  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan], 
will  be  defeated,  and  I  address  myself 
particularly  to  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  RxtmsfbldI. 

When  we  entered  the  rollcall  on  that 
historic  day,  I  did  not  know  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  All  that  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  late  Speaker,  and  I  had  in  reserve 
was  two  live  pairs.  It  was  not  two  shifts, 
which  would  have  meant  a  shift  of  four 
votes,  but  two  live  pairs,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  tie,  the  Speaker's  vote.  That 
is  how  close  that  vote  was. 

The  feeling  of  Isolationism  was  intense 
in  those  days,  honestly  entertained  but 
very  intense. 

I  refer  to  that  merely  to  say  that  the 
question  of  weakness  or  of  firmness  and 
strength  was  involved  then,  and  men 
honestly  differed.  The  same  question 
basically  Is  involved  on  this  amendment 
today. 

The  4-year  extension  represents  the 
views  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Whether  or  not  my  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rxjmsfeld],  and  others  who 
feel  as  he  does  believe  2  years  is  su£Q- 
cient,  it  does  not  represent  the  position 
of  strength. 

We  have  not  only  arrogant  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam  but  also  another  arro- 
gant Individual  who  has  come  across  the 
horizon.  We  have  known  he  was  here  for 
many  years,  but  he  suddenly  came  across 
the  horizon  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  the  1930's  we  had  arrogant  aggres- 
sion and  nazlsm  under  the  leadership  of 
Hitler,  and  there  was  weak  leadership  in 
Britain  and  Prance.  Under  Chamberlain 
there  was  the  hope  that  Hitler  would  be 
satisfied.  He  was  not.  He  got  away  with 
the  Saar,  then  Austria,  then  the  Su- 
detenland,  then  the  rest  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  after  the  so-called  permanent 
peace  at  Munich  there  came  Poland  and 
the  wso'. 

All  that  time  there  was  in  England  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Churchill,  warning 
the  people  against  arrogant  aggression 
represented  by  nazlsm,  who  said  that 
Hitler  would  never  be  satisfied  where 
weak  leadership  existed.  But  his  was  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness. 

Churchill  represented  strength  in 
those  days,  just  the  same  as  Roosevelt 
did. 

We  were  called  the  "war  mongers"  in 
those  days,  those  of  us  who  tried  to  pre- 
pare our  country  to  look  a  little  into  the 


future,  and  to  see  the  direction  that  his- 
tory might  take  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest  of  our  country. 

While  I  respect  the  views  of  our  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and  others 
who  feel  as  he  does,  I  seriously  believe, 
based  upon  my  experience  in  this  body, 
that  their  judgment  might  well  be 
wrong.  It  is  hard  for  you  and  for  me  to 
look  into  the  future  and  see  history  In 
the  making.  All  we  can  do  is  the  best 
we  can  as  human  beings  to  see  the  nat- 
ural and  probable  consequences  of  our 
action  or  inaction. 

Certainly  a  4-yaar  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  firmness  and  strength. 
It  will  bring  about  stability,  but  it  will 
be  a  message  not  only  to  the  arrogant 
aggressor  in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  the 
arrogant  aggressor  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  the  Rumsfeld  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  resume  the  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  HacanI. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  said: 

Public  opinion  Is  stronger  than  the  legis- 
lature, and  nearly  as  ptrong  aa  the  ten  com- 
mandments. I 

In  a  vote  such  as  that  before  us  today, 
I  know  Members  want  particularly  to  be 
responsive  to  public  opinion,  to  support  a 
manpower  selection  system  that  has  pub- 
lic support  and  public  understanding. 

The  draft  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive public  discussion,  and  naturally 
-so.  for  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  how  we  run 
our  democracy.  But  the  chorus  of  criti- 
cism is  such  that  it  must  sometimes  seem 
to  Members  of  the  House  that  the  public 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  system  of  selec- 
tive service.  I  would  remind  you  of  some- 
thing that  Edmund  Burke  once  said: 

Because  a  half-a-doten  grasshoppers  under 
a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  Im- 
portunate chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great 
cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do 
not  Imagine  that  thoee  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  Inhabitants  of  the  field. 

There  are  many  people,  of  course,  who 
have  raised  questions  about  the  draft: 
they  have  every  right  to  do  so;  and  their 
questioning  has  helped  in  many  cases  to 
bring  about  the  improvement  In  the  sys- 
tem wrought  by  the  present  legislation. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
segments  of  the  population  recognizes 
the  need  for  an  effective  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  high-caliber  personnel  to 
fill  that  establishment.  And  they  recog- 
nize the  need  for  some  kind  of  draft  to 
provide  the  needed  manpower. 

In  public  opinion  polls  by  the  Louis 
Harris  organization  over  the  last  several 
years,  support  for  the  draft  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  vast  majority  of  citizens. 
The  last  such  poll,  which  I  believe  was 
taken  in  August  1966,  showed  79  percent 
of  the  people  supported  the  draft. 

The  Harris  poll  showed  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  people — only  27  per- 


cent— favored  a  lottery.  Over  seven  out 
of  10  favored  continuation  of  student 
deferments.  Even  a  majority  of  those 
with  a  less  than  high  school  education 
favored  student  deferments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  major- 
ity of  those  polled  favored  standard  stu- 
dent deferments  and  opposed  class  stand- 
ing or  test  score  criteria.  The  present 
legislation  would  eliminate  use  of  these 
questionable  criteria. 

The  general  conclusion  by  the  Harris 
organization  was  that  people  generally 
support  the  system,  and  consider  It  to 
have  worked  fairly  well  in  the  past. 

Only  12  percent  of  those  polled  felt  the 
mUitary  should  go  to  strictly  volimtary 
recruitment. 

In  another  sampling  of  opinion,  this 
one  among  the  young  people  of  the  coun- 
try, the  U.S.  Youth  Council,  which  works 
through  35  national  youth  groups,  polled 
some  700  young  people  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Burke  Marshall.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  National  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service.  The  details  that  have 
been  made  available  from  this  survey 
indicated  that  two-thirds  of  the  young 
people  felt  there  should  be  more  uniform 
national  guidelines  for  draft  boards 
Such  are  called  for  in  the  bill. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  youths  favored 
student  deferments.  Less  than  2  percent 
felt  that  special  tests  should  be  used  for 
determining  deferments. 

Over  70  percent  felt  the  Goverrunent 
should  require  military  service.  Only  one- 
seventh  favored  a  lottery. 

There  was  considerable  support  for  a 
volunteer  army,  but  many  of  those  who 
did  so  admitted  it  was  because  they 
opposed  the  U.S.  military  commitment, 
and  they  were  not  convinced  a  voluntary 
army  would  be  a  success.  And  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  favored  a  volun- 
tary army  said  they  would  not  enlist. 

A  slim  majority  of  the  young  people 
favored  compulsory  national  service  for 
all. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  youth  of  America 
do  understand  the  need  for  the  dra.n 
and  do  support  It.  They  are  aware  the 
system  is  not  perfect,  and  they  want  it 
improved.  We  have  Improved  it  in  this 
bill.  I  hope  the  legislation  will  have  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  op- 
position to  this  amendment  has  been 
interesting.  It  has  been  implied  that  a 
2-year  extension  would  abrogate  the 
draft.  Of  course,  that  is  not  true. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be 
a  4-year  extension  in  order  to  convince 
the  rest  of  the  world  we  mean  business. 
The  very  fact  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue the  Draft  Act  is  notice  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  our  position.  We  do  not 
need  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft  to 
convince  anyone  of  our  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  2-year  amendment.  Let 
the  Congress  come  back  2  years  from 
now  and  review  this  program.  This  Is 
deadly  serious  business.  This  Nation  Is 
drafting  more  men  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  so-called  free  world.  Let  us 
have  another  look  at  this  24  months  from 
now. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  so  happens  that  I  am  a  veteran  of  the 
only  war  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  was  fought  entirely  by  volun- 
teer soldiers  and  sailors.  It  so  happens 
that  I  come  from  a  period  when  many 
people  were  coming  to  our  shores  fleeing 
from  the  draft  in  Europe.  That  Is  my 
background. 

But  I  feel  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  beloved  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  is  an  academic  exercise.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  have  a  draft  at 
all.  When  I  came  here,  I  supported  the 
idea  of  a  2 -year  draft  because  that 
seemed  an  avoidance.  Oh,  yes;  I  am 
against  the  draft.  That  is  why  I  voted 
for  2  years  Instead  of  4  years.  It  is  aca- 
demic. 

I  may  not  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
next  year.  Who  cau  say?  Life  is  uncer- 
tain. Who  knows  who  will  be  here  next 
year?  But  if  we  are  here  next  year  and 
the  sun  of  peace  is  over  our  heads,  we 
can  end  the  draft  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  principal  reason  given  by 
the  proponent  of  this  amendment  was 
to  study  selective  service,  and  look  at  it 
again  in  2  years  instead  of  4.  I  thirik 
this  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  review. 
There  is  created  by  the  bill  the  Man- 
power Resources  Commission,  which  re- 
views manpower  needs  and  deferments. 
It  seems  to  me  the  nail  has  been  hit 
squarely  on  the  head  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck].  when  he 
pointed  out  this  measure  can  be  re- 
pealed and  amended  at  any  time.  Let  us 
vote  down  this  amendment  and  demon- 
strate a  show  of  strength  by  extending 
military  selective  service  for  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  hate  to  think  it.  but  I  do  think  this 
war  will  be  with  us  for  20  years  if  we 
continue  to  fight  it  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  The  French  were  down  there  for 
10  years  with  over  300.000  troops,  some 
of  which  were  the  best  in  the  world — the 
members  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
They  did  not  win.  They  had  to  get  out. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  having  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  and  most  affluent  rm- 
tlon  in  the  world  pinned  down — and 
when  I  say  "pinned  down"  that  is  an  un- 
derstatement— by  a  little  nation  that  has 
no  air  force  and  no  navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  give  those  people  in  Hanoi  30  days' 
notice  during  which  to  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they 
are  not  out  at  the  end  of  that  period 


of  time,  then  let  them  have  it  with  both 
barrels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  a  moment 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr. 
MatneI  said  that  we  ought  to  think 
about  the  young  men  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  back  from  a  trip  to 
the  fighting  fronts  in  Vietnam  vrith  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck], 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Byrne]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  state  categori- 
cally to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  that  the  young  men  whom  we 
have  out  there — and  there  are  almost 
500.000  of  them — all  of  them  are  doing 
an  outstanding  Job.  However,  the  one 
thing  about  which  they  wonder,  is 
whether  we  back  here  are  backing  them 
up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  In  our  military  effort  in  Vietnam. 
General  Walt,  is  coming  back  to  this 
country  within  the  period  of  just  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  on  page  3  of  the 
Daily  News,  there  is  an  interview  with 
General  Walt,  in  which  General  Walt 
says  that  in  his  opinion  the  only  reason 
the  forces  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  are 
hanging  on  is  that  they  believe  we  will 
give  up  in  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  draft  expires  in 
1969.  this  will  give  them  that  hope.  Let 
us  not  let  them  be  confused  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
fifth  time  since  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  this 
bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon 
each  occasion  there  has  been  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  years  that  should  be  encompassed 
w'.thin  the  scope  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Chainiian,  some  Members  thought 
that  the  period  of  extension  should  be 
6  years.  Others  thought  it  ought  to  be 
4  years.  Still  others  thought  it  ought 
to  be  5.  And  even  some  of  them  wanted 
an  extension  of  3  years. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  upon  five  separate  occa- 
sions we  have  extended  this  bill  during 
the  period  of  time  in  which  I  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
a  period  of  4  years.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  had  consistency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  there 
is  anything  which  exists  in  our  society 
today  and  about  which  our  young  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  is  the  effort  to  try  to 
obtain  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  for 
them  in  this  very  uncertain  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  horizon  today  which  would  indicate 
that  the  world  situation  is  lessening  and 
that  it  Is  improving. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivkrs]  to 
Close  debate  on  the  tunendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  question  In  my  mind  as  to  what  we 
shoiild  do.  We  cannot  give  the  slightest 
hope  to  Hanoi  that  we  are  weakening  in 
any  aspect  of  our  effort  or  exhibit  what- 
soever any  sign  of  weakness.  A  sign  of 
weakness  will  be  imputed  if  we  fail  to 
act  upon  this  4-year  extension  of  the 
E>raft  Act  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  been  more  coopera- 
tive with  you  than  any  committee  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
given  to  you  more  respect  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  we  did  not 
have  to  hold  hearings  on  the  draft  bill. 
But  pursuant  to  your  request  this  year, 
as  well  as  last  year,  we  did  hold  hearings 
on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  responsive  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. And,  if  you  &s  Members  of  this 
body  deny  the  4-year  extension,  then  you 
would  be  repudiating  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  give  comfort 
to  those  who  are  looking  for  weakness  in 
the  fabric  of  our  will  of  determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

RtTMSFELD]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  RtntSFELD) 
there  were — ayes  77,  noes  160. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  20  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  anyone  tell  us 
whether  the  engines  are  hot  on  the  Jun- 
keting plane  for  Paris,  or  what  is  the 
situation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman,  pursuant  to  agreement, 
the  reason  we  are  meeting  here  tonight 
is  so  that  the  Members  who  will  come  in 
on  Wednesday  may  leave.  I  would  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  I  stay  here  30 
days  a  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  do  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  In  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  are  six  amendments  pending  on  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
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that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  10 :  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

TeUers  were  refused. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
[Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Huw- 

GATXl. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

HlCKSl. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Htm- 

GATX] . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Hicks]. 

AICXNDICXKT  OITXRED  BT  M>.  HICKS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks  :  On  page 
20  after  line  19  and  before  line  20  add  the 
following:  "Section  17(c)  (50  App.  USC  4«7 
(c) )  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  substituting  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  In  any  calendar  year  no  more  than 
300.000  persons  may  be  Inducted  without 
thereafter  caUlng  Into  active  service  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  on  a  mini- 
mum basis  of  one  reserve  member  for  each 
person  Inducted  In  excess  of  300,000." 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  means  just  exactly  what  it 
says,  that  we  would  use  some  of  our 
Reserve  Forces  so  that  the  country  will 
know  the  condition  we  are  £u:tually  in, 
instead  of  pulling  young  kids  In  and  put- 
ting In  4  months  and  sending  them  to 
Vietnam  where  a  goodly  number  of  them 
are  being  killed  within  a  very  few  months, 
and  then  we  have  to  respond  to  letters, 
"Why  is  it  that  my  boy  was  drafted  in 
May  and  killed  in  October  and  the  Re- 
serve people  are  still  walking  around 
town?" 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  on  the  Reserves. 
This  Congress  appropriates  a  lot  of 
money  for  them.  We  do  not  use  them. 
We  should  use  them.  This  amendment 
will  be  given  about  the  same  considera- 
tion that  all  the  rest  are  tonight,  and 
it  is  a  travesty  that  this  bill  is  being 
rammed  through  the  way  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Hicks]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  moment,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 


of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  ask  about  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted  dealing  with  con- 
scientious objectors.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  the  amendment  as  adopted 
removes  any  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  an  appeal  by  a  man  whose  claim  was 
rejected. 

Would  the  chairman  clear  that  up? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  has  asked  that  question.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  does  not  affect  the  rights  of  any 
conscientious  objector,  and  my  authority 
for  that  is  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

RtlMSFELD]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  reiterate  that  it  is  my 
hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  will  be  the  same  as  the 
amendment  to  extend  the  act  for  2 
years  rather  than  4  years. 

If  I  am  recognized,  it  will  be  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  extend 
the  draft  for  2  years. 

It  is  not  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  you 
believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  draft.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  draft  and  I  said  so  in 
my  previous  remarks.  We  need  a  draft 
mechanism  available  to  maintain  our 
military  manpower  requirements  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Hopefully  we  will  use 
it  as  little  as  possible. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  has  the  time  to  look  at  this  act 
again  in  2  years  or  whether  we  are  so 
busy  that  we  have  to  extend  it  for  4 
years  and  lock  ourselves  into  a  situation 
which  is  changing,  with  more  and  more 
yoxmg  men  becoming  available  to  supply 
our  manpower  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  Congress 
can  do  to  demonstrate  that  we  do  in 
fact  want  to  have  the  best  possible 
military  manpower  recruiting  system  is 
to  extend  this  for  2  years  and  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pike]. 

AMENDMENT  OTTERED  BT  MR.  PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  reaui  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pik«:  On  page 
13,  lines  10  to  24,  and  page  14,  lines  1  to  14, 
strike  all  of  the  language. 

On  page  14.  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  the 
words  "graduate  study". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pike]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  requested  that 
there  be  serious  debate  on  the  subject 
of  student  deferments,  and  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  would  abolish 
the  student  deferments.  The  serious  de- 
bate, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be 
approximately  1  minute.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  disgraceful  way  to  legis- 
late a  bill  of  this  magnitude  which  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  limply  say  that  this 
amendment  does  do  away  with  student 
deferments.  That  Ic  all  I  have  time  to 
say. 


STTBSTITCrrE  AUXNDMKNT  OITKRB)  BT  MB.  BTSAT- 
TON  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFTKREO  BT  IQ. 
PIKE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  sunendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steatton  u 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Pike:  On  page  14.  line  24.  after  the  word 
"study"  and  before  the  comma.  Insert  the 
following:  "in  medicine,  dentistry  or  allied 
specialties". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  throw  out  the 
postgraduate  deferments  except  for  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  allied  specialties  who 
are  subject  to  military  call.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  shows  that  college  grad- 
uates serve  in  71  percent  of  the  cases,  but 
postgraduates  serve  in  only  28  percent 
of  the  cases.  If  we  really  are  concerned 
about  a  haven  from  the  draft,  then  what 
we  want  to  do  Is  to  nail  down  that  elimi- 
nation of  graduate  student  deferments. 
We  do  not  have  to  throw  out  college  de- 
ferments, because  we  still  need  oflScers 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  recom- 
mendation was  supported  by  the  Clark 
Panel,  by  the  President's  Panel,  by  the 
President  himself,  and  by  the  other  body. 
I  think  this  substitute  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  STRATTON ]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pike)  there 
were — ayes  41;  noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    CARET 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caret:  On 
page  17.  after  line  26.  Insert  the  following: 

"(8)  Section  B  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"'(k)  Each  person  shall,  upon  being 
honorably  discharged  or  released  from  the 
armed  forces,  be  paid,  in  addition  to  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  pay  and  allowances  received 
by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  period  of  service  from  which  he  Is 
being  discharged  or  released  was  less  than 
the  aggregate  amount  he  would  have  received 
for  the  period  of  such  service  if  (1)  for  40 
hours  of  each  seven-day  period  of  such  serv- 
ice, he  had  been  compensated  at  the  then 
highest  rate  prescribed  In  section  6(a)(1) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  and 
(2)  In  addition,  for  20  hours  of  each  seven- 
day  period  of  such  service  served  in  a  combat 
zone,  he  had  been  compensated  at  IVi  times 
such  rate.' " 

Redesignate  paragraphs  (8)   through  (13) 
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(on  pages  18  through  20)  as  paragraphs  (0) 
through  (14),  respecUvely. 

Mr.  CAREY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
time  to  explain  my  amendment.  This 
points  up,  I  believe,  the  Infidelity  of  our 
service  to  the  American  people  at  this 
hour.  I  have  60  seconds  in  which  to  tell 
you  that  all  I  want  to  do  Is  to  pay  the 
men  entering  our  military  service  the 
minimum  wage  in  this  country.  I  ask 
you,  both  doves  and  hawks,  to  put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is.  If  you  are 
not  paying  the  men  who  enter  our  mili- 
tary service  the  minimum  wage,  you  are 
taxing  their  lives.  If  you  are  not  paying 
the  minimum  wage,  you  are  taking  their 
lives  and  using  their  services  at  less 
money  than  they  would  have  earned  if 
they  had  been  back  here  with  us. 

I  rise  not  as  a  dove  but  as  a  former 
Infantry  soldier.  I  enlisted  in  the  service 
and  I  have  nine  sons  who  will  also  enlist 
in  the  service.  They  do  not  need  the 
draft.  But  we  need  this  amendment  so 
that  you  will  put  your  money  where  your 
mouth  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  President  requested 
that  all  local  boards  of  the  system  be 
truly  representative  of  the  communities 
they  serve.  To  this  end  a  proposed 
amendment  to  section  10  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
was  made  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  would  have  required 
the  local  boards  to  be  representative  of 
the  economic  and  sociological  composi- 
tion of  the  communities  they  serve.  The 
committee  rejected  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Currently,  feeling  Is  very  strong  about 
the  lack  of  representation  of  minority 
groups — principally,  Negro  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans as  local  board  mem- 
bers throughout  the  Selective  Service 
System,  particularly  in  Southern  States. 

The  current  law  provides  that  local 
board  members  be  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  comparable  executive  oflQ- 
clals.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  appointing  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Two  States,  notably,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  have  never  recommended 
any  Negroes.  Alabama,  in  the  1960  cen- 
sus population  report,  showed  a  Negro 
population  of  30  percent  of  the  total  and 
Mississippi  showed  42  percent  of  the 
total.  South  Carolina  with  34.8  percent 
of  its  population  Negro  had  only  one 
Negro  local  board  member  out  of  a  total 
of  over  150  members  on  March  1,  1967. 
Louisiana  with  31.9  percent  of  Its  popu- 


lation Negro  had  none  on  their  local 
boards,  with  over  400  in  membership, 
imtll  five  were  appointed  In  April  1967. 
Missouri  with  9  percent  of  its  i>opulation 
Negro,  and  over  575  local  board  members 
had  only  one  Negro  local  board  member. 
Georgia  with  over  500  local  board  mem- 
bers and  the  Negro  population  28.5  per- 
cents  has  less  than  15  Negroes  repre- 
sented on  their  local  boards. 

The  same  type  of  statistics  holds  true 
for  all  the  South  Atlantic,  East  smd  West 
South-Central  States.  California's  rep- 
resentation is  very  poor  also  considering 
their  large  minorities  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, Negroes,  and  Orientals — 11, 13,  and 
16  respectively  are  board  members  out 
of  a  total  board  membership  of  over  600. 

Each  county  or  comparable  subdivision 
of  a  State  has  at  least  one  local  board 
except  in  very  rare  instances.  In  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina, 
Negroes  comprise  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  population  with  no  local  board 
representation. 

This  is  Just  a  thumbnail  sketeh  of  what 
Negroes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
resentful  of  day  by  day  and  the  reason 
for  the  hue  and  cry,  why  accept  induc- 
tion Into  the  Armed  Forces  when  those  of 
my  own  race,  such  a  large  segment  of  my 
community,  have  no  voice  in  my  selection. 

amendment    OITERED     BT     MR.     BROWN     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  20,  line  23,  Insert  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately after  "Sec.  2." 

On  page  21,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  August  3. 
1950,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'five  million 
persons'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'four 
million  persons.' " 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  section  of  the  bill  to  which  this 
applies  is  described  on  page  38  of  the  re- 
port. The  effect  of  this  bill,  as  we  know, 
I  am  sure,  is  to  suspend  the  permanent 
strength  limitations  on  the  armed  serv- 
ices, which  are  approximately  2  million 
persons.  This  is  rather  like  the  temporary 
debt  limit:  it  Is  a  fake.  When  this  bill  is 
enacted,  it  suspends  the  permanent  ceil- 
ing and  puts  in  a  temporary  ceiling  set 
at  5  million,  which,  in  effect,  is  no  ceiling 
at  all. 

What  I  am  asking  by  this  amendment 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  Reduce  it  to  4 
million,  to  show  the  Congress  is  desirous 
of  exercising  some  control.  The  distin- 
guished Member  from  Massachusetts, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  throughout  the  period  to 
1974,  it  was  not  expected  the  armed  serv- 
ices would  exceed  3.5  million,  so  this 
amendment  gives  ample  provision  for 
that  contingency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
deplore  this  dreadfully  brief  considera- 


tion that  we  are  giving  this  matter.  This 
is  not  a  debate.  It  is  a  mockery.  It  is  a 
travesty.  It  is  a  burlesque. 

We  are  asking  young  men  to  give  up 
2  years  of  their  lives,  and  we  will  not 
give  them  2  days  of  our  time  to  consider 
this  matter. 

The  chairman  said  something  about 
the  "Tuesday-to-'niursday"  boys.  I  want 
it  known  that  I  am  ready  to  stay  here 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  as  long 
as  necessary. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.   BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On  page 
20,  after  Une  22.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(14)  Section  10(b)  (3)  Is  Amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  colon  preced- 
ing the  first  proviso  thereto  a  period  and  the 
following:  'Insofar  as  practicable,  each  local 
board  shaU  consist  of  members  of  each  race 
constituting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation (as  determined  by  the  President)  In 
the  county,  political  subdivision,  or  other 
area  with  respect  to  which  such  board  has 
jurisdiction,  so  that  the  members  on  such 
local  board  of  each  such  race  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  membership  of  such  board 
as  the  number  of  members  of  each  such  race 
in  such  county,  poUtlcal  subdivision,  or  other 
area  bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of  mem- 
bers of  all  such  races  In  such  county,  political 
subdivision,  or  other  area.'  " 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  very  simple. 

Members  have  already  heard  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  in  which  he 
pointed  out  how  Negro  citizens  are  un- 
represented on  local  draft  boards.  This 
appUes  across  the  Nation.  It  also  applies 
to  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans, 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk 
about  democracy  in  America,  let  us  rec- 
ognize that  young  men  of  all  races  and 
of  all  creeds  are  being  drafted  by  these 
local  draft  boards.  The  local  draft  boards 
themselves  should  be  representative  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  population.  They 
should  not  reflect  the  prejudices  of  a 
particular  segment  of  the  commimity. 

What  the  amendment  provides  is  that 
there  sh«dl  be  a  representation  of  a  given 
race  in  proportion  to  its  population  in 
the  area  of  the  draft  board. 

It  is  very  simple.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
leadership  is  enjoying  every  minute  of 
these  night  sessions.  I  am  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Bflr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  men- 
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tion  was  made  earlier  about  a  lack  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  True,  there  was  an 
agreement  to  finish  the  bill  tonight,  but 
we  have  been  here  5  hours  already. 

Not  only  have  we  been  debating  this 
bill  for  5  hours  now,  but  your  committee 
held  hearings  last  fall,  and  during  much 
of  the  month  of  May  this  year.  About 
20  Members  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. Nearly  3,000  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken.  There  were  150  separate  organi- 
zations that  appeared  by  representa- 
tives. The  only  proposals  we  heard  were 
those  on  alternatives  to  the  draft  by  an 
all-volunteer  military  force.  I  submit  to 
you  as  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned 
the  measure  reported  out  has  been 
thoroughly  debated.  All  of  us  would  pre- 
fer to  have  more  time,  but  we  have  had 


nearly  5  hours  and  the  charge  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  debate  is 
baseless  and  without  foundation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 

CONTERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  that  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
raised  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeitr]  raised  and 
that  I  would  like  to  make  sure  is  recorded 
prominently  in  the  debate,  is  the  dis- 
parity in  the  nimiber  of  Negro  members 
on  the  draft  boards  across  the  country. 
The  South  is  not  the  only  guilty  area. 
My  State  of  Michigan,  with  approxi- 
mately a  10-perccnt  Negro  population 
has  about  2  percent  of  the  members  of 
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the  boards  who  are  Negro.  I  want  to  start 
off  with  that.  There  are  also  States 
though,  with  42  percent  of  their  citizens 
composed  of  black  Americans,  my  friends, 
who  do  not  have  a  single  Negro  member 
on  any  one  of  the  boards  in  those  States 
There  are  States  with  30  percent  Negro 
population  and  28  percent  Negro  popula- 
tion, 34  percent  and  31  percent  Negro 
population  without  one  Negro  member 
on  the  draft  boards  that  have  this  awe- 
some power  over  American  citizens,  i 
think  in  all  justice,  the  Congress  should 
immediately  move  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion which  I  consider  one  of  the  gravest 
abuses  of  the  brave  and  courageous  Ne- 
gro soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  submit  the  figures  on  this  matter, 
as  follows: 


Percent  of  local  board  members  and  percent  of  State  population  Xegro  and  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  Negroes  on  local 
draft  boards  and  the  Negro  population  in 
general  results  in  serious  questions  in 
the  mind  of  many  of  our  flghtlngmen  in 
Vietnam  regarding  the  fairness  of  the 
entire  system.  The  racial  discrimination 
In  the  very  makeup  of  draft  boards  gives 
added  poignancy  and  force  to  the  overall 
Question  of  whether  Negrro  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  suffering  from 
discrimination  and  are  canning  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
Americans  at  home  being  careful  about 
their  words  and  actions  so  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  morale  of  our  brave  flght- 
lngmen in  Vietnam.  I  would  suggest,  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  that  we  must 
Immediately  root  out  racial  discrimina- 
tion tn  the  draft  system — and  use  loud 
words  and  strong  actions — if  we  are  to 
protect  the  morale  of  our  Negro  Ameri- 
can flghtlngmen  in  Vietnam. 

As  for  just  one  example  of  the  views  of 
some  of  our  Negro  American  soldiers  in 


Vietnam,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  a  letter  from  one  of  those  soldiers 
that  was  printed  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  Defender.  I  believe 
that  the  concern  expressed  in  that  letter 
is  most  relevant  to  our  consideration  of 
whether  the  draft  should  be  extended  for 
another  4  years  with  so  few  changes.  The 
letter  follows : 

A  Plea  Fkom  Vietnam 
(Note. — The  polgoant  letter  reproduced 
below  was  written  in  Vietnam  by  Pfc.  Mi- 
chael L.  WUllaniB,  at  the  8th  Regiment  of 
the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division.  Williams  sent 
It  to  the  DaUy  Defender.  But  he  didn't  ad- 
dress it  to  this  paper.  Rather,  he  addresses 
It  to  all  Americans  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  In  America.  Hopefully,  someone  In  Con- 
gress win  hear  his  cry.) 

I  call  out  a  plea  of  help!  Not  Just  for  my- 
self, but  for  all  my  Negro  brothers  who  are 
fighting  two  wars  In  Vietnam. 

I  may  go  to  Jail  for  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
but  If  Just  one  person  would  stop,  look  and 
listen  to  the  voices  o<  the  Negro  GI's  In  Viet- 
nam, then  dying  would  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  even  after  going  through  hell  and  know- 
ing how  precious  life  Is. 


If  someone  would  Just  ask  small  questlonj 
like:  Why  are  Negro  soldiers  sent  to  the  field 
after  only  working  a  Job  a  month  or  two— a 
Job  that  they  were  trained  for  in  the  United 
States?  A  rear  area  Job  they  should  have  held 
for  12  months  Instead  of  for  one  or  two 
months? 

Why  are  white  soldiers  with  Infantry  m.o.s 
(specific  military  skill)  taken  out  of  the  field 
and  placed  In  rear  area  Jobs  without  medical 
profiles  after  being  In  Vietnam  for  one  or  two 
months? 

Why  are  Negro  soldiers  being  called  num- 
ber one  fighting  men  In  the  field  and  "nig- 
gers" In  base  camp? 

Why  Is  It?  A  Negro  soldier  tries  to  find 
answers  to  so  many  small  questions,  such  as: 
why  Is  he  transferred  to  another  unit;  sent 
to  the  field  or  kept  In  the  field,  or  sent  to  Jail 
on  any  small  charge  that  can  be  thought  of? 

We  don't  ask  for  sympathy,  or  think  the 
world  owes  us  something.  We  only  ask  what 
we  pay  for  In  blood  and  death— and  to  b* 
treated  as  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army 

There  are  many  Negro  GI's  that  won't 
speak  up  because  they  have  families  and 
can't  afford  to  Jeopardize  their  rank  for  fear 
of  losing  the  money  that  comes  along  with 
it.  But  there  more  who  are  tired  of  fighting 
two  wars. 
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I  close  with  two  questions:  Are  we  dying 
for  a  false  freedom?  How  long  must  we  fight 
two  wars  in  Vietnam? 

Pvt.  Michael  WtLLiAMs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired, under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Are  there  any  further  amend- 
ments? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
18,  line  8,  after  "amended  by"  insert  a  new 
paragraph  (a)  as  follows: 

"To  the  extent  practical,  the  members  of 
each  board  shall  accurately  represent  the 
economic  and  sociological  background  of  the 
population  which  they  serve,  but  no  Induc- 
tion shall  be  declared  illegal  on  the  ground 
that  any  board  failed  to  conforni  to  any 
particular  economic,  racial  or  religious 
quota." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pike)  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
cf of^  it 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
Chair  state  how  I  can  receive  permis- 
sion to  insert  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  of  armed  conflict  I 
oppose  a  policy  of  deferment  of  all  col- 
lege .students  and  hope  this  Committee 
will  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

Two  principal  factors  lead  me  to  this 
position:  (1)  The  fact  that  we  are  in  an 
armed  conflict  in  which  the  time  and 
lives  of  many  of  our  young  men  are  being 
employed  and  risked  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tional policy;  and  (2)  that  only  about 
one- third  of  our  young  men  are  presently 
needed  for  service  in  our  military  forces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  decision 
has  to  be  made  as  to  which  of  our  young 
men  will  be  called  to  serve,  when  all  are 
not  needed,  and  which  will  not. 

In  determining  the  policy  of  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  be  called  for  service, 
the  issue  is  Joined  on  the  policy  of  de- 
ferring all  college  students  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Proponents  of  the  college  deferment 
plan  urge  that  our  educated  manpower 
is  our  most  valuable  national  asset,  and 
that  as  such,  it  should  be  encouraged, 
enhanced  and  husbanded — in  other 
words,  managed  and  wisely  protected  for 
the  future. 

This  so-called  wise  management  the- 
ory of  deferment  from  service  obviously 
means  the  protecting  of  the  time  and 
Uves  of  men  pursuing  a  college  educa- 
tion. But,  this  "wise  management"  policy 
says  nothing  about  our  other  yoimg  men 
who    are    apprentices    as    electricians, 


plumbers,  carpenters,  or  who  are  work- 
ing and  attending  college  part  time. 

Stated  another  way,  this  deferment-of- 
students  plan,  at  this  time  in  our  history, 
results  in  a  national  policy  that  says  we 
shoul-i  expend  our  manpower  that  is  not 
receiving  full-time  college  education  in 
order  to  protect  and  conserve  our  man- 
power that  is. 

We  must  conclude  from  such  a  policy 
that  its  proponents  place  a  higher  value 
on  the  lives  of  full-time  college  students, 
whether  they  be  studying  nuclear 
physics  or  interior  decorating,  than  on 
the  lives  of  those  young  men  not  so 
enrolled. 

I  cannot  support  such  a  policy. 

Some  defend  the  policy  of  student  de- 
ferments by  painting  to  statistics  which 
show  that  a  little  larger  percentage  of 
college  graduates  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  than  any  other  group.  While  this 
may  be  true,  it  says  nothing  about  the 
time  when  a  young  man  serves.  Students 
deferred  today  will  not  face  a  pxjssibility 
of  service  untU  4  years  from  today  at 
which  time  there  may  be  no  fighting  at 
all.  A  4-year  college  period  of  deferred 
protection  from  service  would  more  than 
cover  the  period  of  all  armed  conflicts 
we  have  had  since  World  War  II.  Had 
there  been  4-year  college  deferments 
during  World  War  n.  a  young  man  who 
started  college  in  September  of  1941 — 
before  this  countiT  was  even  in  the 
war — could  not  have  been  drafted  before 
V-E  Day  and  could  not  have  seen  combat 
by  V-J  Day.  No  young  man  who  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  during  the  war 
and  who  was  allowed  to  enter  college 
under  a  student  deferment  plan  could 
have  been  drafted  during  the  war. 

So,  my  point  is  that  the  critical  ques- 
tion is  when  a  young  man  is  exposed  to 
the  possibility  of  service  and  not  whether 
he  may  serve  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
that  deferment  of  students  from  having 
to  face  the  possibility  of  serving  in  the 
.\rmed  Forces  at  this  time  is  not  fair — is 
not  defensible. 

Another  way  in  which  this  so-called 
wise  management  theory  of  student  de- 
ferment can  be  challenged  is  in  its  gross 
inefHciency. 

First,  this  deferment  program  encour- 
ages the  investment  of  time  and  money 
in  students  and  protects  them  above  all 
others  from  the  dangers  of  war;  and 
then,  after  the  investment  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  them  and  after  they  have 
become  more  valuable  to  society 
through  higher  education,  says  they  shall 
be  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  military 
service  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  all  this  in- 
vestment. 

If  there  are  shortages  of  certain  criti- 
cal skills,  let  us  determine  them  and  de- 
fer men  having  or  acquiring  such  skills. 

Otherwise,  let  us  recognize  the  inher- 
ent dignity,  value,  and  equality  of  all  of 
the  lives  of  our  yoimg  men — let  us  not 
say  that  the  life  of  a  yoimg  man  receiving 
a  college  education  is  more  valuable  than 
the  life  of  a  young  man  not  privileged  to 
receive  such  education — and,  finally,  let 
us  recognize  that  fairness  is  not  only  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  man  serves 
his  country,  but  the  time  when  he  may  be 
called  to  ser^. 

I  also  cannot  agree  with  the  theory 


of  college  deferments  on  the  practical 
grounds  of  experience  of  our  Nation  and 
of  other  nations.  This  has  shown  that 
educational  resources  are  often  better 
used  by  those  who  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  military  service.  Mature  students 
are  generally  better  students  because 
they  have  clearer  career  objectives  and 
approach  the  task  of  studying  more  seri- 
ously. 

There  is  a  related  effect  for  the  higher 
education  institution  which  benefits 
from  greater  maturity  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  A  student  who  is  attending  col- 
lege largely  to  avoid  the  draft  is  wasting 
a  valuable  resource  and  is  not  very  use- 
ful to  the  life  of  the  college.  One  who  has 
completed  his  military  obligation,  or  at 
least  who  has  taken  his  chances  for  mili- 
tary service  with  everyone  else,  goes  to 
college  for  positive  reasons  and  is  more 
of  an  asset  to  the  college  as  a  result. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  elimination 
of  student  deferments  will  result  in  a 
more  rather  than  less  effective  use  of  our 
valuable  educational  resources  and  of  the 
substantial  investment  of  public  fimds 
that  colleges  and  universities  represent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  join  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  urging  this  Com- 
mittee to  strike  the  language  from  this 
bill  which  would  place  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  this  House  of  Representatives 
upon  a  grossly  inequitable  plan  of  stu- 
dent deferments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  the  que.stion 
recurs  on  the  committee  substitute 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiKES,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
IS.  1432)  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 485,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
of  the  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RXCOMUIT 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Ifr.  O'KoNBxi  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
8.  14S2  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  362,  nays  9.  answered  present 
1.  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adsli 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  Bl. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aiends 
Asbbrook 
Aabmore 
AsptnsU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcber 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingbam 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzznan 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Connan 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
delaOazza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


[RoU  No.  108) 

YEAS— 362 

Denney 

DerwlnsU 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulsltl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erienbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Ftno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Fountam 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OalUlanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Oannatz 
Qa  things 
Oettys 
OlaUno 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hnnna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kazan 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kupferman 
,  Kyroa 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukeiu 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Macben 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MlUer,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUU 

liflnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Moore 

Relfal 

Stratton 

Moorhead 

Resnlck 

Stubblefleld 

Morgan 

Reuse 

Stuckey 

Morris,  N.  Mez.  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Morton 

Rivers 

Taylor 

Mosher 

Roberts 

Teague,  Calif. 

Moss 

RobUon 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Multer 

Rodltio 

Thompson,  N.J 

Murphy,  HI. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Tlernan 

Myers 

Rooaey,  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Natcher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tunney 

Nedzl 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Nelsen 

Roth 

Ullman 

NlcboU 

Roudebush 

Utt 

Niz 

Rousb 

Van  Deerlln 

O'Hara,  m. 

RoybBl 

Vander  Jagt 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Rumsfeld 

Vanlk 

Olsen 

Ruppe 

Vlgorlto 

O'Neal,  OS. 

Sandman 

Waggoimer 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Satterfleld 

Waldle 

Ottlnger 

St  Germain 

Walker 

Passman 

Saylor 

Wampler 

Patman 

Scbadeberg 

Watkins 

Patten 

Scbeile 

Watson 

PeUy 

Scheuer 

Whalen 

Pepper 

Schneebell 

Whalley 

Perkins 

Schwelker 

White 

Pettis 

Schwengel 

Whltener 

Philbln 

Scott 

Whltten 

Pickle 

Seidell 

Wldnall 

Pike 

Shrlver 

Wiggins 

Pimle 

Slkes 

Williams,  Pa. 

Poage 

Slsk 

Wilson, 

Poff 

Skubltz 

Charles  H. 

Price,  m. 

Slack 

Winn 

Price,  Tex. 

SmitU,  Iowa 

Wolff 

Pryor 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wright 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  Okla. 

Wyatt 

Purcell 

Snyder 

Wydler 

Qule 

Springer 

Wylle 

Quillen 

Stafford 

Wyman 

Rallsback 

Stasaers 

Yates 

RandaU 

Stanton 

Young 

Rartck 

Steed 

Zablockl 

Reid,  ni. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Zwach 

Beld,  N.T. 

Stephens 
NAYS— 9 

Brown,  Calif. 

Foley 

Kastenmeler 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Rees 

Conyers 

Hicks 

Ryan 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 

OKonskl 

Mar  VOTING— «1 

Adams 

Edwards,  Cfllir 

Madden 

Anderson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Tenn. 

Felghan 

Pollock 

Annunzlo 

Friedel 

Pool 

Ashley 

Gray 

Relnecke 

Baring 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rlegle 

Battm 

Griffiths 

Ronan 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hansen,  Wash. 

St.  Onge 

Burleson 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Shipley 

Burton.  Utah 

Herlocg 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bush 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Carter 

Karth 

Sullivan 

Cellar 

Kleppe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kluczynskl 

Tenzer 

Corbett 

Kornegay 

Watts 

Curtis 

Kuykendall 

Williams.  Miss. 

Daniels 

Kyi 

Willis 

Dawson 

McC-ulloch 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Younger 

Eckhardt 

Mass. 

Zlon 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annpunced  the  following 
pairs :  | 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Burleson  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  lor,  with  Mr.  ©"Konskl 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Boggi  with  Mr.  McCuUocb. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Corbett. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Te«as  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 

Mr.  Relgle  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maaas- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlzon*. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Daw 
son. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
tngton. 

Mr.  SNYDER  changed  Ills  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bob  Wilson].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  insist  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to 
amend  the  Universal  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  SouUi 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Philbin,  Hubert,  Prick  of  Illi- 
nois, Bates.  Abends,  and  O'Konski. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK  AND 
FOR    NEXT    WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
majority  leader  for  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  week,  if  any,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week. 

I  advise  the  Members  of  the  House  It 
will  be  our  purpose,  after  announcement 
of  the  program,  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  to  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday  there  is  no  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Tuesday  Is  Memorial  Day. 

Wednesday,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week:  Thursday  Is  District  day,  and 
there  are  two  bills.  The  first  is  H.R.  8718, 
to  increase  the  annual  Federal  payment 
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to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  cell- 
ing on  the  District  of  Columbia's  borrow- 
ing authority.  The  second  is  H.R.  3973, 
to  exempt  from  licensing  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Also  for  Thursday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  29,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Monday  next,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  majority  leader, 
anticipate  any  midnight  sessions  next 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  unless  there  is  a  major  change 
In  the  situation,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
traordinary late  sessions  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
when  one  gets  to  be  around  70  years  old, 
it  gets  to  be  a  little  bit  more  than  a 
little  bit  wearing  and  tearing  to  have 
these  consecutive  midnight  sessions.  I 
would  hope  that  if  there  is  to  be  one, 
the  gentleman  will  be  able  to  give  some 
of  us  "ancient  ones"  a  little  notice.  That 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  go  over,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  gentleman  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
Monday,  so  that  I  would  not  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  made  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  was  also  a  re- 
quest that  on  Monday  the  House  go  over 
until  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
vise the  request,  if  the  gentleman  insists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
the  gentleman  will  do  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  previous  Information 
given  to  the  House,  that  we  would  work 
on  Friday  next  following  Memorial  Day, 
has  now  been  withdrawn,  unless  con- 
ference reports  should  be  added? 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  when  we  made  the  aimouncement 
that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a  meeting 


on  Friday — and  of  course  it  Is  still  a  pos- 
sibility— we  had  thought  we  would  have 
another  important  District  of  Columbia 
bill,  which  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee is  not  ready  to  bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  revision,  this 
year's  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  the  President  vetoed  last 
year;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  We  have  since 
been  advised  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  called  up  next  Thursday,  tmd  the 
District  bills  which  are  on  the  program 
will  probably  be  disposed  of  in  time  to 
dispose  of  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill  that  same  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  that 
this  is  the  third  week  In  a  row  that  I 
have  remonstrated  about  the  programing 
and  the  scheduling  of  business.  I  should 
certainly  like  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Iowa  in  what  he  has  said, 
and  I  would  say  further,  if  I  may,  that 
the  leadership  has  narrowly  escaped  a 
privileged  resolution  of  censure.  I  hope  it 
will  cease  and  desist. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  advise  my 
friend  that  the  leadership  has  imder- 
taken  to  make  the  program  conform  to 
the  interests  and  the  convenience  of 
Members,  and  the  requirements  with 
which  the  leadership  is  confronted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Vague  requirements  of  the 
leadership,  which  must  indeed  be  austere. 
I  am  sure  they  are  nebulous  and  some- 
times hard  to  bring  into  focus. 

I  believe  we  all  appreciate  that. 

To  repeatedly  have  to  work  as  we  do — 
even  though  young,  virile,  physically 
able — to  spend  the  midnight  hours,  to 
cancel  airplane  trips  and  speeches  in  the 
District,  is  unconscionable,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
FROM  MONDAY  NEXT  TO 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Monday  next  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  business  in  order 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklsihoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS PASSED  AND  FOUND 
TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCUSSION  OF  ADJOURNMENT 
FROM  MONDAY  NEXT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
quest my  friend  from  Iowa  to  reconsider 
his  objection,  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
Tuesday  is  Memorial  Day,  a  historic 
and  important  day  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  that  we  have  no  legisla- 
tive business  on  Monday  and  we  have 
a  program  which  is,  I  would  say,  mod- 
erate for  next  week? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  planned  that  the 
House  will  meet  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  meet  pro  forma, 
yes,  just  for  the  purpose  of  not  adjourn- 
ing by  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  not  adjourn 
from  Monday  over  until  Wednesday 
when  the  House  meets  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  could  do  that,  of 
course,  but  I  believe  the  Members  are  en- 
titled to  be  positively  assured  that  they 
will  not  have  to  come  here  on  Memorial 
Day.  Idany  Members  have  speeches  in 
their  districts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
you  can  adjourn  from  Monday  until 
Wednesday,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  ALFERT.  We  will  make  that  re- 
quest on  Monday.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  would  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man cooperate  with  us  to  the  extent  of 
settling  the  issue  now  if  he  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate 
on  Monday  noon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
S.  1432  and  include  indicated  charts, 
tables,  and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUIiiSFELiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  committee  I  indi- 
cated that  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  At  the  point 
when  we  reached  that  motion  to  recom- 
mit I  was  on  my  feet  seeking  recognition 
and  would  have  offered  the  motion  to  re- 
commit that  I  indicated  I  would  during 
the  debate  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  Speaker  properly  recognized  a 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  asserted  his  preroga- 
tive to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  I  want 
the  Record  so  to  indicate. 


to  strive  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  series  of  aggressive  and  an- 
tagonistic actions  in  the  Middle  East 
have  brought  yet  another  crisis-ridden 
sector  of  the  world  to  the  brink  of  war. 
This  new  and  most  serious  crisis,  like  so 
many  of  those  crises  which  have  shaken 
international  relations  over  two  decades, 
can  be  traced  in  larjte  part  to  encourage- 
ment and  impetus  provided  by  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today 
finds  the  Soviet  Union  alined  with  Syria 
and  Egypt  in  their  conflict  with  Israel. 
This  recurring  communistic  influence  in 
acts  of  aggression  brings  into  clearer 
focus  what  is  meant  by  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  with  deter- 
mination its  commitment  to  help  main- 
tain peace  and  defend  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Vietnam  is  essential  if 
peace  is  to  be  restored  and  freedom  pre- 
served in  the  Par  East.  Today,  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  United  States  once  again 
must  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  the  series 
of  menacing  moves  by  nations  commonly 
obsessed  with  aggression  and  oppression. 

The  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is 
a  violation  of  the  recognized  right  of  free 
passage  through  international  water  and 
is  a  suppression  of  our  own  right  of  free 
trade  with  Israel.  The  mining  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  an  in- 
tolerable act  directed  at  Israel  and  every 
nation  which  trades  with  Israel. 

We  are  confronted  in  the  Middle  East 
with  what  may  be  the  beginnings  of  an- 
other armed  confrontation  of  commu- 
nism and  the  free  world,  the  beginnings 
of  another  Vietnam  or  Korea.  The  chain 
of  Communist  efforts  to  aggravate  and 
create  tensions  around  the  world  is 
endless. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make 
it  unmistakably  clear  now  to  anyone 
and  everyone  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  take  whatever  action  Is  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  resist  aggression  and 


DEDICATORY  EXERCISES  FOR  THE 
NEW  U.S.  ARMY  COLLEGE  BUILD- 
ING, ROOT  HALL,  CARLISLE  BAR- 
RACKS, PA. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29,  1967,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  dedicatory  exercises  for  the 
new  U.S.  Army  War  College  Building, 
Root  Hall,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Root  Hall  very  appropri- 
ately honors  Elihu  Root,  for  it  was  he 
who  founded  the  VS.  Army  War  College 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  Cabinet.  Several  very 
fine  addresses  were  delivered  on  that 
auspicious  occasion.  These  speeches, 
along  with  some  very  interesting  data  on 
the  UJS.  Army  War  College's  birth, 
growth,  and  development,  are  as  follows: 
UJS.  Abmt  Wab  Coixxce:  Birth,  Growth,  and 
Development 

In  1901,  EUhu  Root,  Secretary  of  War  In 
President  McKinley's  cabinet  founded  the 
trs  Army  War  College.  Initially  It  was  utUlzed 
to  provide  a  planning  agency  where  senior 
officers  of  the  Army  would  be  better  able 
to  handle  the  problems  of  mobilization  and 
communications  as  well  as  problems  of 
strategy  and  logistic*. 

At  that  time  stxidents  of  the  CoUege  . 
worked  on  problems  facing  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Gradually  the  ooncentratlon  on  purely 
military  matters  shifted  and  a  change  In  the 
curriculum  which  focused  more  upon  theory, 
abstract  problems  and  doctrine  was  in- 
troduced. On  the  eve  of  WWI  the  College 
closed  its  doors  to  answer  the  mobilization 
caU. 

In  1019  the  College  reopened  at  Fort  Xjesley 
J.  McNalr  in  Washington.  As  evolutionary 
changes  in  the  currieulum  were  Introduced 
into  the  entire  Army  school  system,  the 
Army's  senior  school  concerned  Itself  In- 
creasingly with  broad  operations  of  field 
armies  and  included  In  Its  curriculum  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  matters  which  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  war.  In  1940  classes 
were  once  more  suspecded,  this  time  for  ten 
years,  as  WWII  drew  near. 

Reopening  for  the  second  time  in  the  wake 
of  a  world  coiifllct  tbe  CoUege  found  itself 
operating  for  one  year  at  Port  Leavenworth. 
Kansas.  This  location  proved  to  be  a  tem- 
porary one.  however,  as  the  site  for  continued 
academic  study  for  the  selected  students  at 
the  Army  War  College.  Meanwhile,  special 
attention  was  being  given  within  the  curric- 
ulum or  the  Interdependence  of  the  land, 
sea  and  air  forces  in  modem  warfare  which 
In  turn  pointed  out  the  need  for  joint  In- 
struction In  all  service  schools.  Particular 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  need  for  joint 
participation  in  the  fields  of  mobilization  of 
natural  resourcee,  overaU  InteUlgence,  and 
strategy. 

Currently  operating  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  War  College  each  year,  in  August, 
receives  168  selected  Army  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, representatlTee  from  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  Department  of  State 
and  other  governmental  agencies  compose 
the  student  body.  The  mission  of  the  school 


Is  to  prepare  these  205  senior  officers  for 
command  and  high  level  staff  duties  with 
emphasis  upon  Army  doctrine  and  opera- 
tions and  advancement  of  interdepartmen- 
tal and  Interservlce  understanding. 

And  so  today  as  this  august  and  vital  mui- 
tary  citadel  of  education  offlclally  honors  the 
man  whose  foresight.  Initiative,  and  wis- 
dom  altered  the  course  of  world  history  we 
can  look  proudly  and  fondly  at  our  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  during  the  past 
66  years.  At  the  same  time  we  here  at  the 
Army  War  College  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm  to  the  decades  ahead 
The  dynamic  and  constantly  changing  cur- 
riculum nurtured  by  the  most  dedicated  and 
experienced  faculty  available  In  the  United 
States  Army  today  will  continue  to  .  .  . 

".  .  .  preserve  peace  by  Intelligent  and 
adequate  prep.iratlon  . . ." 

Remarks  by  Hon.  George  N.  Wade,  State 
Senator.  31st  District,  at  the  Dedication 
OF  the  New  UJS.  Army  War  College  Build- 
ing, Root  Hall,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.. 
April  29,  1967 

No  outward  insignia  or  identification 
should  stimulate  and  fire  pride  in  the  heart 
of  a  red-blooded  American  more  than  the 
great  privilege  of  wearing  the  military  uni- 
form of  the  United  States.  Our  flaig  and  the 
uniform  are  synonymous.  They  are  the  ban- 
ners of  our  Nation  and  indicate  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom,  security,  and  opportunity 
ever  attained  by  any  group  of  humans  who 
have  occupied  space  on  this  globe. 

Today  we  dedicate  the  opening  of  an  addi- 
tional facility  for  the  servicemen  and  the 
service  of  our  country  through  the  building 
we  are  dedicating  at  this  fine  institution— 
the  United  States  Army  War  College. 

Our  country,  our  flag,  and  all  civilians 
should  want  our  defending  forces,  which  In- 
cludes all  of  you  here  in  uniform — admittedly 
a  very  select  group — to  have,  by  all  measure 
of  standards,  the  finest  in  facilities  and 
accommodations. 

We  spend  millions  for  highways,  for  health 
and  educ  itlon.  for  urb.in  renewal,  for  relief  of 
the  unfortunate,  for  slum  decrease,  for 
recreation,  for  material  help  to  many  na- 
tions— for  this  and  for  that.  At  the  same 
time,  we  know  that  all  falters  and  all  falls— 
our  future  and  our  hop>es — should  our  mili- 
tary forces  fall. 

Rome,  Greece,  and  other  great  empires  of 
yesteryear  now  live  only  in  history.  They  were 
great  and  outstanding  in  their  time!  Why 
did  they  fall?  Did  they  neglect  or  fall  to  en- 
courage their  military  men  who  dedicate 
their  lives  to  this  Important  and  fundamental 
part  of  our  national  being. 

The  obligation  of  public  life  known  as 
government.  Is  protection,  within  or  with- 
out. You  of  the  military  are  a  very  funda- 
mental part  of  oTir  Nation. 

Can  we  Americans — the  greatest  of  all- 
enjoying  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
attained  by  civilized  man,  the  leader  of  the 
world,  the  envy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world's 
I>eople,  afford  to  do  anything  but  furnish 
our  fighting  forces  with  anjrthing  second 
rate? 

But  a  few  years  ago  we  were  conscious  and 
alert  to  the  ever  present  danger  of  a  full 
nuclear  holocaust.  Now,  we  seem  to  relax  and 
hopefully  rest  In  peace,  behind  the  wall  of 
protection  furnished  by  our  military  forces. 
We  cannot  expect  more  from  them  than  we 
give.  Ever  alert,  ever  watchful  and  ever  ad- 
vancing— they  have  a  right  to  expect  our  full 
support  in  every  respect. 

Today  we  are  alarmed  at  some  few  who 
burn  their  cards — I  say.  and  you  say,  why 
did  they  burn  their  draft  cards?  They  turn 
yellow  the  world  says — they  lack  vision  or 
enthusiasm  and  are  blind  to  opportunity 
that  their  names  might  be  embossed  on  the 
plaques  of  time,  with  our  founders,  builders, 
and  defenders  like  Washington,  Grant,  Per- 
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iblng,  Elsenhower,  and  thousands  of  great 
Americans  who  stepped  forward  at  the  time 
of  need  and  the  call  of  duty  to  defend  their 
country ! 

One  extremely  unfortunate  phase  of  these 
despicable  cases,  and  thank  Ood  they  are 
few.  Is  that  many  of  these  cowards  oome 
from  those  institutions  of  higher  learning 
ao  generously  supported  by  taxpayer's  funds. 
To  them,  we  say  for  shame  1  You  deserve 
much  less  than  this  great  Nation  offers  I 

We  are  proud  of  you  our  defenders  I 

It's  your  flag — It's  my  flag 
And  oh  bow  much  it  holds  I 

Tour  land  and  my  land 
Secure  within  Its  folds. 

Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  faster  at  the  sight 
Of  your  flag  and  my  flag 

"The  red,  the  blue,  the  white. 

They're  the  defenders  of  your  flag,  your 
security,  and  your  future  and  the  future  of 
your  loved  ones — let's  give  them  modem, 
workable  and  satisfactory  facilities. 

Remarks  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Ultsses  S.  Grant  III, 
U.S.  Armt  Retired,  at  the  Dedication  of 
THE  New  U.S.  Armt  War  College  Btjildino, 
Root  Hall,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  April 
29.  1967 

Not  to  promote  war,  but  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  Intelligent  and  adequate  prepara- 
tion to  repel  aggression,  this  institution  is 
founded. 

Over  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Secre- 
tar>'  of  War  Elihu  Root  used  these  words  at 
the  cornerstone  ceremony  for  the  new  Army 
War  College  building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  the  six  decades  since,  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  two  world  wars  as  well 
u  the  armed  conflicts  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
There  have  been  many  changes  in  that  time. 
Revolutionary  developments  in  conununlca- 
Uons  and  in  transportation  have  shrunk  the 
world  in  the  time  required  for  our  normal 
activities.  Man  has  been  catapulted  Into  the 
nuclear  age  by  revolutionary  technological 
discoveries. 

Of  necessity,  the  Army  has  changed  as  well. 
Our  debate  at  Columbia  In  1898  on  Increas- 
ing to  100.000  the  small  regular  army  of  1903 
has  given  way  to  a  new  army — an  army  far 
larger  In  size  with  new  weapons,  with  new 
doctrine*,  with  new  tactics.  And  yet,  through- 
out the  years,  the  army  has  remained  dedi- 
cated to  its  primary  mission  of  safeguarding 
this  nation,  not  by  promoting  war,  but  by 
preserving  the  peace:  And  the  Army  War 
College  has  played  a  very  important  role  in 
guiding  these  developments  as  Mr.  Root  in- 
tended. 

(Here  General  Grant  spent  about  five  min- 
utes delving  Into  the  personality  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Root  as  only  he.  as  son-in-law 
could  do.  He  referred  to  General  Elmory  Up- 
ton's research  which  played  a  large  part  in 
Ur.  Root's  eventual  founding  of  the  college. 
He  mentioned  Mr.  Root's  writing  of  the  Cu- 
ban constitution  in  one  sitting  and  his  role 
and  success  in  our  actions  at  that  time  in 
the  Philippines.) 

This  institution  today  is  the  achievement 
of  the  efforts  and  labors  of  a  succession  of 
selfless  and  dedicated  officers  who  were  deter- 
mined that  the  students  at  the  Army  War 
College  should  receive  the  beet  possible  edu- 
cation needed  to  qualify  them  for  high  com- 
mand and  staff  duty  in  the  years  following 
their  graduation.  Today  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  the  officars  who  have  been 
tbe  faculty  of  our  Army  War  College,  who 
lor  the  most  part  labored  without  newspaper 
notoriety  or  other  publicity  and  yet  to  them 
must  go  the  credit  for  tbe  sucoeaaful 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
founded. 

The  first  American  Army  commander  to 
lesd  an  American  Army  to  victory  in  a  world 
*«■■  General  Pershing  said:  "It  U  my  firm 
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belief  that  those  whose  success  as  instructors 
is  greatest  in  peace  give  the  highest  promise 
of  leadership  In  war." 

General  Pershing  referred  to  the  officer 
faculty  of  this  war  college — to  men  like  Bliss 
and  Ooethals,  Liggett  and  Craig,  Bolte  and 
McNarney,  Collins  and  Trudeau,  Polk  and 
Westmoreland.  But  for  each  of  these  men  so 
well-known  to  aU  of  us  here  today,  there 
were  ten  others  who  were  just  as  weU-known 
to  their  contemporaries.  Each  contributed 
fully  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of 
this  Army  War  CoUege:  the  preparation  of 
the  student  officers  for  positions  of  high  com- 
mand and  staff  duty. 

Tbe  true  measurement  of  the  success  of 
any  academic  institution  is  the  quality  of  its 
graduate  and  his  achievements  after  gradua- 
tion. In  this  respect,  the  Army  War  College 
Is  no  different  from  any  other  academic  in- 
stitution. I  need  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  but  a  few  of  these  officers  to  show  that  the 
war  coUege  meets  this  criteria.  From  its  stu- 
dents come  Eisenhower  and  Bradley  of  the 
Army,  Vandenberg  and  Stratemeyer  of  the 
Air  Force,  Lejeune  and  Cates  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  Halsey  and  Fletcher  of  the  Navy. 
These  men  and  many,  many  others  have 
served  the  Nation  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility in  war  and  in  peace  alike.  The 
graduates  of  this  war  coUege  have  fought 
when  necessary  and  have  fought  well.  But 
these  graduates  also  have  sen'ed  with  equal 
distinction  in  many  other  ways:  as  diplo- 
mats, educators.  Industrial  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrators both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
these  men,  great  and  small,  who  have  sus- 
tained this  institution,  who  have  fulfilled  the 
dream  of  Elihu  Root.  From  them  has  come 
the  greatness  and  the  stature  which  tbe  Army 
War  College  wears  today: 

"Not  to  promote  war,  but  to  preserve  peace 
by  intelligent  and  adequate  pireparatlon  to 
repel  aggression." 

RracAEKS   BT   Maj.   Oen.   Ettgekx   A.   Sauct, 
Commandant,  U.S.  Armt  War  College,  at 
THE   Dedication   or   the   New   VS.    Armt 
War  College  Bttildinc,  Root  Hall,  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pa.,  April  29,  1967 
General    Grant.    General    Train,    distin- 
guished   guests,    ladles   and   gentlemen,    to 
open  my  remarks  I  would  Uke  to  give  you  a 
rather  long  quotation  from  one  of  the  Army 
war  college's  most  distinguished  architects, 
Major  General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  who  served  as 
its  first  president.  General  Young  said: 

"It  is  said  by  one  of  tbe  most  careful  writ- 
ers and  military  students  of  our  century 
that,  'the  main  qualities  which  characterize 
the  American  soldier  are  shrewdness, 
strength,  valor  and  personal  InteUlgence. 
The  natural  initiative  of  the  American,  and 
general  fearlessness  of  responslblUty,  are  as 
conspicuous  among  the  soldiers  as  in  the 
nation  at  large.' 

"When  we  contemplate  the  colossal  sacit- 
flce  of  human  life  of  our  armies  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  for  the 
principles  dear  to  our  hearts,  we  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  continued  in- 
heritance of  the  grand  quaUty  of  our  people 
which  enable  them  to  give  their  Uvea  as  a 
wlUlng  sacrifice  for  their  country.  This  un- 
selfish patriotism  displayed  by  the  soldiers 
of  our  country  has  commanded  tbe  admira- 
tion of  the  world." 

Then  General  Young  said:  "The  chUdren 
of  these  men  are,  as  much  as  may  be,  to 
become  the  beneficiaries  of  tbe  war  coUege, 
directly.  Indirectly,  or  remotely.  We  owe  it 
to  them  that  they  ahaU  have  fair  opportu- 
nity for  discipline  of  tbe  mind,  for  improving 
and  fostering  those  inherent  quaUtlee  which 
gave  birth  to  our  nation,  which  guarded  us  in 
our  infancy,  which  sustained  us  in  child- 
hood and  which  has  carried  us  to  where  we 
stand  today,  the  leading  nation  in  the  world. 
We  owe  It  to  the  memory  of  these  brave 
patriots  who  sacrificed  their  Uvea  on  the  field 
of  glory,  that  we  might  live  and  enjoy  the 


government  of  tbe  most  benevolent  of  na- 
tions. Rather  than  i"»"ni*  that  soldlen  are 
consumed  by  an  inordinate  and  bloodthWCy 
ambition,  it  is  better  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  been  broiigfat  up  from  Ills  youtb 
to  render  loyal  obedience  is  lees  likely  to 
run  coimter  to  consolidated  authority  ttian 
one  who  has  not.  Our  annles,  therefore,  turn 
over  ttielr  conquests  to  civU  oaosxs  as  soon 
ss  the  wars  cease." 

General  Young  then  continues:  "The  soUd 
fotmdatlon  of  the  unselfish  patrlottsm  of  the 
American  soldier  is  his  great  pride  in  the 
manhood  of  his  race.  Having  gained  this 
prominence  among  nations,  we  must  oon- 
tlnue  to  be  diligent  and  vigilant  to  maintain 
this  supremacy  by  a  studious,  righteous,  "and 
just  system  of  national  administration  and 
international  understanding." 

And  then  General  Young  concludee:  "m 
all  nations  war  is  the  instrument  of  diplo- 
macy; in  our  country  the  soldier  is  the 
servant  of  the  state.  The  art  of  war  Is  dllBcult 
and  knowledge  gained  by  study  or  bom  of 
experience,  or  that  which  is  bett^,  study 
and  experience,  is  essential  In  preparation 
for  war.  The  best  means  to  avert  a  war  is  to 
be  fully  prepared  and  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the 
war  coUege  to  see  to  it  that  the  young  officers 
of  our  army  shall  have  ftUl  opportunity  for 
attaining  a  blgh  grade  of  efficiency  In  their 
chosen  profession." 

None  of  us  here  today  can  hnow  for  sure 
whether  or  not  Major  General  Young  realized 
how  prophetic  his  message  would  prove  to  be 
when  he  spoke  those  preceding  words  in  the 
shadow  of  the  capitol  of  our  nation  on  21 
February  1903  at  the  ceremonies  marking  the 
cornerstone  laying  for  the  original  war  col- 
lege buUding.  But  his  ringing  call  for  con- 
tinued research,  study,  and  academic  excel- 
lence in  the  army  was  tbe  basis  for  estab- 
lishing the  original  faculty  and  gathering 
together  the  ablest  and  most  competent  of- 
ficers In  the  X7S  Army. 

Your  Army  War  College  has  continued  In 
that  tradition  and  has  built  upon  that  stead- 
fast dedication  in  the  ensuing  yean  slnoe 
1903. 

On  February  2nd,  1986,  In  the  very  area 
upon  which  we  now  are  gathered,  1  was  prlv- 
Ueged,  along  with  General  Train,  to  break 
ground  for  this  impressive  edifice  which 
towers  over  us  here  today.  Together  we  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  could  offlclally 
walk  through  the  doors  of  this  facUlty  which 
Is  dedicated  in  the  memory  of  tbe  Honorable 
Elihu  Root. 

But,  m  addition  to  Mr.  Root,  in  brief  his- 
torical perspective  we  also  pay  homage  today 
to  the  handful  of  brilliant  and  foreslgbted 
men  who  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  turn 
of  the  19th  century  devoted  themselves  to 
an  exhaustive  and  thorough  study  of  the 
military  art,  the  forerunner  of  today's  War 
College  faculty. 

Men  like  General  Henry  W.  HaUech  who 
.'.rgued  for  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  military  instruction  as  early  as  1840; 
and  Brevet  Major  General  Emory  Upton,  who 
following  a  world-wide  tour  In  1875  to  ex- 
amine the  tactics,  organization,  discipline 
and  maneuvers  of  Asian  and  European 
armies,  wrote  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  ones  he  visited.  Among  Upton's  crltlcaUy 
Important  conclusions  was  a  statement  rec- 
ommending as  follows:  "...  A  War  Academy 
to  educate  officers  In  the  art  of  war,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  tbe  staff  and  to  hold  high 
command." 

General  Upton's  recommendations  had  all 
tbe  prestige  of  his  brlUlant  military  career, 
they  had  the  support  of  the  great  soldier  who 
then  commanded  the  American  Army.  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  they  embodied  the  prac- 
tical lessons  of  the  ClvU  War  and  the  resiUts 
of  military  science  throughout  the  world. 
Yet  bis  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  This  report  was  not  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Government,  but  rather 
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-ttmA  and  filed  In  nunuscrtpt  alozig  with  the 
'  mlUlou  of  docTimenta  in  the  archlvee  of  the 
War  Department. 

General  Upton  subsequently  printed  the 
nport  btmaelf  through  a  private  publisher 
and  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
and  lonir  after  death  had  ended  the  restless 
striving  of  his  faraeelng  Intelligence,  other 
man  working  on  the  same  problems  with 
which  he  dealt  found  the  sanity  and  wis- 
dom of  his  conclusions  and  gave  them  effect. 
One  of  these  who  truly  did  something  about 
them  was  Ellhu  Boot. 

Today  we  are  filled  with  pride  at  the  record 
which  Army  War  College  graduates  have 
compiled.  We  are  bumble  when  we  think  of 
.the.  years  of  toll,  study  and  perseverance 
which  were  spent  in  establishing  the  systems 
from  which  we  all  have  benefited,  and  we 
are  tbankf\il  for  the  foresight,  inteUlgence 
and  brilliance  of  those  who  could  not  only 
see  the  need  but  could  create  the  fact. 

So  today,  as  Commandant  of  the  UJ3.  Army 
War  College.  I  formally  acknowledge  the 
dedication  of  Boot  Hall  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  we,  of  the  staff 
and  faculty,  on  this  day,  pledge  to  continue 
.to  carry  out  the  Intentions  and  piirposes  of 
our  Commander-in-Chief.  We  shall  see  to  It 
that  the  young  officers  of  our  Army  shall 
have  full  opportunity  for  attaining  a  high 
grade  of  professionalism.  And  then  we  who 
are  charged  with  this  responsibility  can  as- 
sure the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  that 
every  soldier  down  there  on  that  "thin  cut- 
ting edge"  who  finds  himself  one  time  or  an- 
other at  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  line 
has  the  finest  and  most  professional  and 
able  leadership  available — bar  none. 

t  thank  you. 


.BKM^RKH  BT  LT.  OEN.  Wn.T.TAM  P.  Trazh, 
COMMANDZNO  QXKXIAX,,  FniST  U.S.  ASMT, 
AT  TBB  DXOICATTON   OF  THK  NEW  VS.  ABMT 

Wab  College  Bttiloing.  Root  Hall,  Cab- 
UBLK  Barxacks,  Pa.,  Aful  29,  1067 

Qaneral  Salet,  Oenaral  Grant,  distin- 
guished gueeta,  members  of  the  Army  War 
College  and  Carlisle  Barracks,  friends  of  Car- 
lisle, ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you,  Gen- 
eral ^et,  for  your  kind  introduction. 

To  begin,  I  must  first  thank  General  Salet 
for  Inviting  us  here  today  and  for  permitting 
me  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  this  distin- 
guished company. 

■  Since  I  am  probably  making,  my  last  of- 
ficial appearance  here,  for  I  retire  next 
month,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here. 

We  have  gathered  today  to  dedicate  the 
new  home  of  the  US  Army  War  College  In 
whose  conceptual  stages,  I  played  a  creative 
and  rewarding  role. 

As  I  walk  through  this  building,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  two  dowagers  visiting  a  new 
edifice  and  trying  to  Identify  Its  architecture. 

One  thought  It  "andent  Gothic",  the 
other,  "late  reminiscence.!' 

My  remarks  will  be  focused  on  "late  remi- 
niscences" on  Carlisle  Barracks  and  the  War 
College. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  Army  post, 
Carlisle  Barracks  has  been  devoted  to  Army 
education,  for  since  1757,  12  schools  have 
been  quartered  here. 

Carlisle  Barracks  was  best  known  as  the 
Indian  Industrial  School,  which  was  here 
from  187&-I919. 

;  However,  one  other  school  with  a  long 
tenure  was  the  medical  field  service  school 
'which  was  here  for  27  years  (1919-40). 

My  father-in-law,  the  late  Colonel  H.  C. 
Olbner,  M.C.,  was  commandant  of  the  medi- 
cal school  from  1937  to  1940". 

Charlotte  and  I  visited  here,  during  his 
Incumbency,  and  learned  to  love  this  gradoxu 
post  and  established  enduring  frlendshtpe 
with  ma^y  Carlisle  citizens. 

It  was'  during  his  regime  that  much  of  the 
red-lirtck  construction  was  accomplished  and 
tlM  grajr.^QO liniUdlng  (formerly  ^toot  Hall) 
wu  built.' 


The  brilliant  Secretary  of  War,  Ellhu  Root, 
established  the  Army  War  College  Board,  to 
study  Inadequacies  in  Army  organieation 
and  planning,  revealed  by  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  the  board  that  the 
adsnlnlstration  and  operations  of  the  Army 
had  to  be  separated  from  the  educational 
aspects  of  strategy. 

The  bocutl's  Initial  recommendation  for  a 
War  Department  General  Staff  was  quickly 
adopted  and  Implemented. 

In  a  sense,  the  Anny  War  College  spawned 
the  Army  General  Staff. 

The  board  continued  Its  deliberations  and 
fostered  the  establishment  of  the  Army  War 
College  in  1904 — one  year  after  our  principal 
speaker  graduated  from  West  Point. 

By  1907,  the  Army  War  College  occupied 
a  building  designed  and  built  for  its  pur- 
poses at  Washington  Bturacks,  now  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNalr. 

In  1945  Port  McNalr,  intact,  was  relin- 
quished to  the  National  War  College. 

After  World  War  n,  the  US  Army  did  not 
reactivate  the  Army  War  College. 

Instead  it  relied  on  the  National  War  Col- 
lege to  prepare  Its  officers  for  senior  assign- 
ments. 

By  1949  the  Department  of  the  Army  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  reopen  the  Army  War 
College. 

So  in  1950  it  was  reconstituted  at  Leaven- 
worth but  was  moved  to  Carlisle  Barracks 
in  1951. 

Although  I  had  already  graduated  In  1947 
from  the  IJJ.C.  (equivalent  to  the  N.W.C.)  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  student  In  the 
first  Army  War  College  class  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks In  1951-62. 

At  that  time,  on^post  housing  was  inade- 
quate for  the  student  body  and  some  stu- 
dents had  to  commute  for  30  to  40  miles. 

When  I  retirmed  to  Carlisle  Barracks  as 
commandant  in  May  1962,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  progress  la  bousing  made  by  my 
predecessors. 

At  that  time.  •!  million  in  improvements 
were  being  Invested  In  the  Wherry  hoiislng 
(college  arms)  and  the  36  quarters  on  Mar- 
shall Ridge  were  under  design. 

At  this   time,  all  students  live  on   poet. 

The  new  chapel  was  also  constructed  and 
dedicated  during  my  tenure. 

With  that  brief  historical  r^auiaib  I  now 
turn  my  reminiscing  to  this  new  building. 

Upon  arrival  hert  in  1962,  I  learned  that 
a  plan  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington 
to  expand  the  gray  stone  building  back 
through  the  Thorpe  Oymnaslum  and  en- 
croaching on  the  parade  grounds. 

In  August  1962,  there  was  a  fortuitous 
turn  of  events:  Carlisle  Barracks  was  made 
a  permanent  poet. 

Using  this  information  as  a  basis,  I  made 
the  decision  to  scrap  previous  planning  on 
modifications  to  eUstlng  facilities  and  to 
Initiate  planning  immediately  for  a  build- 
ing designed  and  bunt  to  meet  modem  War 
Collq^  requirements. 

I  sought  a  bullying  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  nUsslon  and  importance  of 
the  War  College  and  a  worthy  replacement 
for  the  old  Army  War  College  b\illdlng  at 
Fort  McNalr. 

After  some  doubts  were  disposed  of,  full 
cooperation  and  support  were  marshaled  to 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  Johann  von 
Goethe  observed:  *Tbree  things  are  to  be 
looked  into  in  a  building:  That  It  stand  on 
the  right  spot,  that  It  be  securely  founded; 
That   It  be   succeaBfully   executed." 

In  this  Instance,  I  believe  all  three  items 
have  been  satisfied. 

To  select  the  proper  spot  for  this  build- 
ing, several  groups  of  architects  studied  the 
poet  of  Carlisle  Barracks. 

Several  locations  were  examined,  but  it 
was  quickly  agreed  that  the  site  of  the  old 


stables  (Bliss  Hall)  was  the  appropriate  and 
only  one. 

This  reccHnmendatlon  resulted  In  two  de- 
cisions : 

One  to  demolish  Bliss  Hall,  which,  al- 
though constructed  in  1861  as  two  stablet, 
was  still  classified  as  a  permanent  build- 
ing. 

We  received  reluctant  approval  to  demolish 
old  Bliss  Hall,  which  was  more  of  a  curiosity 
than  a  feasible  building. 

The  &econd  decision  concerned  the  delay 
of  the  demolition  until  the  students  could 
be  moved  into  the  new  building. 

Retaimng  Bliss  Hall  until  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed,  dictated  the  archltectual 
design  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  m  series. 

Goethe's  second  point  about  bemg  securely 
founded  needs  no  elaboration. 

Last  year's  students  and  long-term  resi- 
dents remember  vividly  the  extensive,  earth- 
rocking  blasting  which  was  required  to  put 
in  the  foundation  in  solid  rock. 

Goethe's  third  point  Is  that  it  be  success- 
fully executed. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  well  designed 
both  Inside  and  out. 

To  attempt  to  recite  the  list  of  personnel 
who  contributed  would  be  Impossible. 

Naturally,  the  architects  deserve  every 
recognition. 

Their  patience  and  forbearance  in  the 
face  of  our  constant  scrutiny  deserves  our 
admiration. 

Praise  for  their  talents  came  from  a  na- 
tion-wide group  of  architects  who  were  In- 
troduced Into  the  problem  at  my  request  to 
Insure  that  the  new  Army  War  College  design 
and  location  were  unexcelled. 

I  extend  to  the  architects  my  highest  com- 
pliments. 

I  might  add  that  Charlotte's  fine  ItaUan 
hand  can  be  recognized  In  the  field-stone 
faced  terrace  and  stone  feature  strip  at  each 
floor  level  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
brick. 

Every  secUon  of  the  faculty  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  his  area  of  Interest 

Hence,  the  Interior  has  been  designed 
functionally,  usefully,  and  graciously. 

Colonel  Hal  Nelson,  Beau  McCutchen,  and 
Charlie  Steele  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
dlUgence  In  engineering  support  in  addiUon 
to  their  other  duties. 

There  Is  one  man  who  deserves  our  great- 
est applause. 

I  had  him  assigned  here  to  take  advantage 
of  his  competence  in  the  audio-visual  field 

He  did  more  than  that.  No  detail  was  too 
small  for  his  personal  attention.  Only  16 
hour  days  were  too  short  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose. In  the  end  he  dedicated  his  life  to  this 
building — naturally,  I  refer  to  the  late 
Colonel  WUl  Waahcoe. 

That  completes  my  reminiscing  of  Carlisle 
Barracks  and  the  new  Army  War  College 
building. 

In  clofllng.  I  want  to  quote  from  the  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  by  John  Ruskln: 

"We  require  from  buildings  as  from  men. 
two  kinds  of  goodness : 

"First,  the  doing  their  practical  duty  well: 

"Then,  that  they  be  graceful  and  pleasing 
in  doing  it.  which  last  Is  Itself  another  form 
of  duty." 

THE  180TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
U.S.  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
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Is  a  bicentennial  of  an  event,  or  at  least 
of  the  evolving  attitude  and  spirit,  lead- 
ing to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  1767,  there  was  growing  resentment 
of  increasingly  unbearable  treatment  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain's  colonial  ad- 
ministration, and  the  move  toward  free- 
dom was  imderway. 

To  restore  appreciation  for  the  values 
Instilled  by  those  pioneers  who  were  to 
curtail  foreign  domination  over  the 
Colonies,  America  will.  In  1976,  enjoy  Its 
outstanding  celebration  In  history  to 
mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  not  overlook  a  single  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  every  land- 
mark in  the  glowing  history  fashioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  traditional 
ceremony  that  belongs  to  every  birthday 
of  an  Important  occsision  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Today — May  25 — is 
the  180th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  Philadelphia, 
where  delegates  from  the  several  States 
met  for  the  first  time  with  a  quorum 
"to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union." 

In  "Miracle  at  Philadelphia — ^the 
Story  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, May  to  September  1787,"  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen  has  presented  a  vivid  and 
exciting  description  of  the  drama  that 
was  to  produce  the  world's  most  im- 
portant document.  The  article  from  that 
publication  that  appeared  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  last  Sunday — May 
21— should  be  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  this  anniversary.  I 
include  it  at  this  point: 

CEIXBRATOfO      A      Bbthdat U.S.      CONSTrrtJ- 

TIONAI,       CONVXNTIOK       IN       PHtLAOELPHIA 

AFTEB    180    TXAXS 

Jealousies  amounting  almost  to  xenopho- 
bia and  bitter,  blood-tempered  distrust  of 
central  authority  set  the  mood  of  many  of 
the  leaders  and  legislators  of  the  13  sovereign 
American  States  11  years  after  the  Revolu- 
Uon  had  begun.  Their  bond  was  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  operative  since  1781,  after 
five  years  of  struggle.  States  built  tariff  walls 
against  their  neighbors.  Some  refused  even 
to  support  the  Congress.  Diplomatically,  al- 
most stealthily.  12  of  the  13  (Rhode  Island 
abstained)  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles,  saying 
little — for  fear  of  opposition — about  the  his- 
toric task  of  forging  a  single  Nation  which 
many  of  them  envisioned.  On  May  28,  1787 — 
180  years  ago  next  Thursday — a  quorum  of 
seven  delegations  was  assembled  In  the 
Pennsylvania  State  House,  today  called  In- 
dependence Hall. 

(By  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  >) 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  when  a 
quoriun     was     obtained.     Washington     was 


'This  evocation  of  the  events  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  convening  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  May  25,  1787,  was  written 
by  Catherine  Drinker  Brown  In  her  book 
"Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  The  Story  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  May  to  Septem- 
ber 1787"  (Atlantlc-Llttle,  Brown.  34fl  pages, 
•7.50) .  In  her  preface,  she  describes  the  book, 
and  thus  these  excerpts,  as  "a  narrative, 
taken  from  source,  from  contemporary  re- 
ports of  the  Federal  Convention,  from  news- 
papers, diaries,  the  letters  and  utterances  of 
delegates  and  their  friends.  To  these  men 
the  situation  In  the  states  was  critical  and 
tbey   said   so,   repeatedly   and   often;    they 


unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Con- 
vention and  escorted  to  the  chair.  From  his 
desk  on  the  raised  dais  he  made  a  little 
speech  of  acceptance,  deprecating  his  ability 
to  give  satisfaction  In  a  scene  so  novel.  "When 
seated,"  wrote  a  member,  "he  declared  that 
he  never  had  been  In  stich  a  situation 
he  felt  himself  embarrassed,  that  he  hoped 
his  errors,  as  they  would  be  unintentional, 
woiUd  be  excused.  He  lamented  his  want  of 
qualifications." 

There  Is  something  touching  In  the  way 
Washington  always  lamented  his  want  of 
qualifications  and  called  on  God  to  help, 
whether  It  was  a  nomination  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  army,  as  president  of  the 
Federal  Convention  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  feels  he  meant  it.  this 
was  not  false  modesty.  To  his  coUeaguee  It 
must  have  been  reassuring.  Washington  was 
everywhere  known  as  "the  greatest  character 
m  America" — a  man  of  prestige,  with  a 
landed  estate  and  a  magnificent  physical 
appearance.  An  English  traveler,  impressed, 
wrote  a  detailed  account,  beginning  with  the 
General's  commanding  height  and  going  on 
to  say  that  "his  chest  is  full  and  his  limbs, 
though  rather  slender,  well  shaped  and 
muscular.  His  head  Is  small  .  .  .  his  eyes  are 
of  a  Ught  gray  color  .  .  .  and.  In  proportion 
to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  noee  is  long. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter, 
told  me  there  are  features  In  his  face  totaUy 
different  from  those  he  had  observed  In  that 
of  any  human  being.  The  sockets  of  the 
eyes,  for  Instance,  are  larger  than  what  he 
ever  met  with  before,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose  broader.  All  his  features  .  .  .  were 
indicative  of  the  strongest  passions,  and  had 
be  been  bom  in  the  forest ...  he  would  have 
been  the  fiercest  man  among  the  savage 
tribes." 

GREAT   KmOXNCC 

A  person  of  such  passions  bad  need  of  con- 
trol. "This  Vesuvius  of  a  man,"  the  biog- 
rapher Beverldge  has  ccdled  him.  Washing- 
ton's self-discipline  Is  legendary,  as  Is  his 
anger  when  aroused.  Officers  who  ser^'ed 
under  him  In  the  war  testified  they  had 
never  seen  him  smile,  that  his  countenance 
held  something  austere  and  his  manner  were 
uncommonly  reserved.  Certainly,  Washington 
was  not  a  ready  talker.  "He  speaks  with  great 
diffidence,"  wrote  a  foreign  observer,  "and 
sometimes  hesitates  for  a  word  .  .  .  His  lan- 
guage Is  manly  and  expressive." 

It  is  odd  that  such  a  man  should  come 
down  In  history  marked  with  a  slight  taint 
of  the  Sunday  school;  perhaps  Parson  Weems 
wCl  never  be  lived  down.  Tet  In  spite  of  the 
General's  almost  glacial  reserve  and  dignity, 
one  sensed  that  he  would  never  be  overbear- 
ing, power  wotild  not  turn  his  head.  One 
knew  it  by  the  troubled  lines  in  his  brow,  a 


believed  the  Umon  needed  saving  and  needed 
it  quickly." 

Mrs.  Bowen,  born  In  suburban  PhUadel- 
phla  in  1897,  is  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished biographers,  an  eminent  writer 
of  popular  history  and  an  accomplished 
amateur  musician.  She  studied  the  violin  as 
a  girl,  with  little  thought  to  a  career  in 
writing.  In  1919  an  article  based  on  her 
honeymoon  was  accepted  by  a  boating  mag- 
azine, her  first  published  work.  Soon  after, 
she  began  a  regular  column  for  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  the  title  of  which — "Over  the 
Fence  With  a  Friendly  Goaalp" — seems  mon- 
umentally Improbable  In  thinking  of  her 
today,  full  of  honors  and  distinctions,  both 
scholarly  and  literary. 

Mrs.  Bowon'B  first  book  was  "History  of 
Lehigh  University,"  of  which  her  father  was 
president.  There  have  followed  a  prodigious 
ntimber  of  volumes,  Including  biographies 
of  Justice  Holmes,  of  John  Adams,  of  Francis 
Bacon  and  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  "Miracle  at 
Philadelphia"  la  her  most  recent  book. 


quality  of  melancholy  when  his  face  was  In 
repose. 

Through  four  months,  Washington  was  to 
sit  silent  In  the  convention,  even  when  they 
went  Into  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  he 
came  down  from  the  chair.  He  voted  with 
the  Virginians;  before  the  convention  met  he 
had  made  clear  that  his  sympathies  lay  with 
a  national  government.  Tet  only  on  the  last 
day,  September  17,  did  Washington  rise  to 
take  part  in  the  debate.  Silence  in  public  de- 
bates was.  It  seems,  natural  to  him.  Jeffer- 
son, who  served  with  Washington  In  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  with  Dr.  Franklin  In 
Congress,  testified  afterward  that  he  "never 
heard  either  of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point  which 
was  to  decide  the  question.  They  laid  their 
shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that 
the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves." 

Washington  showed  himself  firm,  courte- 
ous, Inflexible.  When  he  approved  a  measure, 
delegates  reported  that  his  face  showed  it. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  the  General  was 
thinking  and  impossible  to  inquire.  In  his 
silence  lay  his  strength.  His  presence  kept 
the  Federal  Convention  together,  kept  It  go- 
ing, just  as  his  presence  had  kept  a  strag- 
gling, ill-conditioned  army  together 
throughout  the  terrible  years  of  war. 

In  the  front  row  near  the  desk.  James  BCad- 
Ison  sat  bowed  over  his  tablet,  writing 
steadily.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  face  ruddy; 
he  did  not  have  the  scholar's  pallor.  His  fig- 
ure was  well  knit  and  muscular  and  he  car- 
ried his  clothes  with  style.  Though  he  usually 
wore  black,  he  also  has  been  described  as 
handsomely  dressed  in  blue  and  buff,  with 
ruffles  at  breast  and  wrist.  Already  he  was 
growing  bald  and  brushed  his  hair  down  to 
hide  it;  he  wore  a  queue  and  powder.  He 
walked  with  the  quick  bouncing  step  that 
sometimes  characterizes  men  of  renuirkable 
energy. 

As  a  reporter  Madison  was  Indefatigable, 
his  notes  ccmprehensive,  set  down  without 
comment  or  aside.  One  marvels  that  he  was 
able  at  the  same  time  to  take  so  large  a  part 
in  the  debate.  It  la  true  that  In  old  age  Madi- 
son made  some  emendations  in  the  record  to 
aooord  with  various  disparate  notes  which 
later  came  to  light;  he  has  been  severely 
criticized  for  it.  Other  members  took  notee 
of  the  convention :  Hamilton,  Yates  and  Lan- 
sing of  New  York,  McHenry  of  Maryland,  Pat- 
erson  of  New  Jersey,  Rvifus  iring  of  Massa- 
chusetts, William  Pierce  of  Georgia,  George 
Mason  of  Virginia.  But  most  of  these  memo- 
randa were  brief.  Incomplete;  had  It  not  been 
for  Madison  we  should  possess  very  scanty 
records  of  the  convention. 

STOBM   BREWS 

When  the  convention  was  in  full  swing, 
Francis  Hopklnson,  of  Philadelphia — signer 
of  the  Declaration,  i>amphleteer,  musician, 
designer  of  the  American  flag — wrote  to  Jef- 
ferson outiming  some  of  the  troubles  Into 
which  the  States  had  faUen,  and  expressing 
his  feeUngs  about  the  secret  transacttons 
which  were  taking  place  within  the  State 
House  walls.  Matters  were  more  serious  even 
than  Hopklnson  reported.  Martial  law  had 
been  declared  in  Georgia.  Savannah  was  forti- 
fied against  the  Creek  Indians  supposed  to 
be  Incited  by  Spain.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
a  certain  group  In  the  New  York  LeglsUture — 
"the  sedltioiis  party" — had  "opened  conmiu- 
mcatlons  with  the  \nceroy  of  Canada."  No 
doubt,  said  Hopklnson,  Jefferson  had  read  In 
the  papers  about  the  Insurgents  In  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island  at  present  was  "governed 
by  miscreants  ...  A  serious  storm  seems  to 
be  brewing  In  the  South  West  about  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Misslaslppl." 

Hopklnson  went  on  to  tell  of  the  conven- 
tion. "From  all  the  States,"  he  wrote,  "except 
Rhode  Island,  delegates  are  now  setting  In 
this  city.  George  Washington  president.  Their 
business  Is  to  revise  the  Confederation,  and 
propose  amendments.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  frame  such  a  system  of  Union  and  govern- 
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ment  for  America  u  sLaU  suit  all  oplztlons 
and  reconcile  clasblug  Interests.  Tbelr  de- 
liberations are  kept  Inviolably  secret,  so  that 
they  set  without  censure  or  remark,  but  no 
■ooner  will  the  chicken  be  batcbe'd  but  ever; 
one  will  be  for  plucking  a  feather.".  .  . 

DEBATE  BEOIKS 

WxDNXsoAT,  May  30,  General  Washington 
stepped  down  from  the  chair  and  Nathaniel 
Oorbam.  of  Massachusetts  took  his  place, 
having  been  duly  chosen  by  ballot.  The  con- 
vention was  now  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
at  liberty  to  debate  measures  and  even  to 
vote  without  binding  themselves — without, 
as  It  were,  pledge  or  engagement. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  was 
an  ancient  device,  Invented  long  ago  in  Eng- 
land to  give  the  Commons  freedom  of  debate 
under  an  autocratic  ruler.  Down  came  the 
mace — symbol  of  royal  authority — from  the 
table  before  the  Speaker.  As  long  as  the  mace 
remained  out  of  sight,  votes  were  not  re- 
corded but  counted  merely  as  a  test,  a  trial 
of  opinion,  a  way  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  Back  In  the  1590's.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's royal  councilors  had  not  liked  this 
Invention  of  -  the  Commons.  It  gave  plain 
men — merchants,  lawyers,  coimtry  squires — 
a  leeway  to  discuss  affairs  of  state,  grandla 
regnl  which  properly  were  the  concern  of 
noblemen  and  princes.  It  was  a  point  of  view 
which  died  hard.  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Lord  George  Germain  had  remarked 
teetlly  that  he  "would  not  have  men  of  the 
mercantile  cast  every  day  collecting  them- 
selves together  and  debating  about  political 
matters." 

Hie  convention  in  Philadelphia  had  no 
maoe,  and  "men  of  a  mercantile  cast"  led  the 
country.  Yet  from  their  experience  in  colonial 
assemblies  or  In  their  State  Legislatures,  dele- 
gates knew  well  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  Its  uses.  On  May  30,  debate  In  the  con- 
vention opened  by  Randolph's  suggesting  an 
amended  version  of  bis  first  three  resolves. 
Plainly,  the  Virginia  members  had  been  at 
work  out-of-doors.  A  union  of  the  States 
"merely  federal,"  said  Randolph,  would  not 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were 
met.  He  therefore  proposed  "a  national  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative, 
executive  and  Judicial." 

QUK8TIOKS    OF    BETINmON 

silence  followed,  complete  and  ominous. 
A  government  of  three  separate  parts  was 
entirely  acceptable;  six  of  the  new  State  con- 
stitutions specified  such  separation  cf  powers. 
But  a  government  national,  supreme?  How 
were  the  words  to  be  defined,  what  powers 
did  they  comprehend?  The  small-State  men 
seemed  frozen  by  the  words,  stunned.  There 
must  have  been  a  shifting  of  chairs,  a  rest- 
less movement  In  the  room.  Chancellor  Wythe 
of  Virginia  was  quick  to  seize  advantage. 
"rtom  the  silence  of  the  House,"  he  said, 
"I  presume  that  gentlemen  are  prepared  to 
pass  on  the  resolution?" 

It  was  a  shrewd  move  but  it  failed.  The 
Bouse  was  not  so  prepared !  coiuitered  Butler 
of  South  Carolina.  He  desired  Mr.  Randolph 
to  show  that  a  "national"  government  was 
necenary  to  the  continuance  of  the  States 
.  .  .  But  we  are  a  nation  I  said  John  Dickin- 
son of  Delaware.  "We  are  a  nation  although 
consisting  of  parts  or  States."  Elbridge  Oerry, 
of  Maasachusetts,  expressed  blmseU  as  weo'y 
of  this  distinction  between  a  federal  and  a 
national  government.  To  acknowledge  It  and 
to  pass  Mr.  Randolph's  reoolutlon  would  be 
to  destroy  the  Confederation,  which  the  con- 
vention had  no  right  to  do.  He  proposed 
therefore  that  "provision  should  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  legislative, 
Judiciary,  and  executive." 

On  these  words,  federal  .  .  .  national  .  .  . 
supreme,  the  convention  would  stick  for  days 
to  come.  Did  gentlemen.  It  was  asked  at  once. 
Indeed  propose  to  overthrow  State  govern- 
ments? No  I  said  Randolph.  There  was  no 
such  Intention.  Oouvemeur  Morris  rose,  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  terms.  A  federal  gov- 


ernment, be  said,  was  a  mere  compact,  rest- 
ing on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  a  na- 
tional government  on  the  other  hand  had 
"a  complete  and  com|)ulsive  operation"  .  .  . 

BICAMERAL    ACREXMXNT 

Before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ad- 
journed on  the  last  day  of  May,  It  had  voted 
aye  upon  Randolph's  original  Resolve  3: 
"That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  con- 
sist of  two  branches."  Among  the  States  only 
two,  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  possessed 
one-chamber  Legislatures.  Both  would  soon 
amend  their  Constitutions  to  Include  both 
Senate  and  Representatives,  though  In 
Pennsylvania  Dr.  FVanklln  opposed  the 
change;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  would  re- 
main staunch  in  defense  of  the  radical  one- 
chamber  house.  Resolve  3  was  agreed  to, 
therefore,  "without  debate  or  dissent,"  wrote 
Madison,  "except  that  of  Pennsylvania,  given 
probably  out  of  complaisance  to  Doer. 
P^anklin."  On  June  21  the  question  would, 
however,  come  up  again  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  pass  seven  to  three  (with  Mary- 
land divided),  after  striking  out  the  offend- 
ing word  "national." 

Resolve  4  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  for  popular 
election  of  the  Pederal  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  paased^surprisingly — In  the 
affirmative,  though  in  a  week's  time  It  too 
would  be  reconsidered.  It  would  seem  that  In 
these  first  days  of  the  convention,  the  small- 
State  men  were  not  ready,  not  organized  for 
resistance.  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina 
had  voted  no  to  Resolve  4.  with  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  divided.  Even  more  surpris- 
ingly, the  first  part  of  Randolph's  Resolve  6, 
giving  Congress  authority  over  State  laws, 
went  through  without  dissent;  this  was  later 
to  cause  heated  disagreement  and  be  voted 
down.  It  was  well  indeed  that  convention 
rules  allowed  these  repeated  votes  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  tests  of  what  delegates 
thought  and  felt,  before  the  entire  body  of 
Resolves  should  be  presented  for  final  official 
vote  In  full  convention,  with  Washington  in 
the  chair. 

POWER    DISPUTE 

On  the  last  clause  of  Resolve  6:  "to  call 
forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  falling  to  fulfill  its 
duty  under  the  articles  (of  Confedera- 
tion)"— Madison  asked  for  a  postponement. 
He  was,  he  said,  strongly  in  favor  of  enu- 
merated, distinct  powers  granted  to  Congress. 
The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  doubted 
the  practicability.  Justice  and  efficacy  of 
using  force  against  a  State.  It  would  look 
"like  a  declaration  of  war,"  Madison  said. 

On  the  motion  of  postponement,  "Agreed," 
said  Madison's  notes,  'nem.  con."  In  the  end 
the  Constitution  was  to  contain  no  clause 
calling  tarth  a  national  army  against  State 
or  section.  "The  Committee  (of  the  Whole)," 
wrote  Madison,  "then  rose  and  the  House  ad- 
journed." 

It  was  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Mem- 
bers left  the  State  Bouse,  strolled  out  to 
Chestnut  Street  or  through  the  south  doors 
to  the  yard  with  its  serpentine  graveled 
walks,  where  the  young  trees  were  still  too 
slight  for  shade.  Here  one  could  hope  to  feel 
air  moving  In  from  tbe  river,  six  blocks  to 
the  east,  or  from  green  country  to  the  west- 
ward; the  city  stopped  at  Ninth  street. 

The  State  House  was  not  at  its  best  that 
summer.  The  steeple  had  been  taken  down 
some  years  ago  when  it  grew  shaky.  Neverthe- 
less the  building  was  attractive  with  Its  two 
wings  and  the  tall  arcades  between;  the 
eighteenth  century  called  them  piazzas.  In 
the  narrow  street  the  whole  was  set  back 
from  the  brick  sidewalk,  giving  it  dignity 
f-.nd  importance.  There  was  a  closed  well  in 
the  pavement  near  eath  corner,  with  a  wood- 
en pump  standing  high.  At  the  west  end — 
Sixth  street — work  had  begun  on  the  new 
county  courthouse;  so  far  it  was  no  mora 
than  a  large  hole  in  the  ground.  Fifth  street 
was  noisy  with  hanomering,  blocked  here  and 
there  with  piles  of  lumber,  tbe  Phllosoplilcal 
Society's  building  was  going  up.  Across  Wal- 


nut street,  fronting  directly  on  the  state 
House  yard,  rose  the  stone  prison,  four  stories 
high. 

LOCAL   ATMOSPRKRE 

As  convention  members  emerged  from  the 
State  House  yard,  prisoners  thrust  through 
the  barred  windows  long  begging  poles  of 
reed,  with  a  cloth  cip  at  the  end.  Calling  out 
for  alms,  they  cursed  any  who  ignored  them. 
"Poul  and  horrid  Imprecations,"  some  one 
said,  from  "this  cage  of  unclean  birds." 

Convention  members  had  not  far  to  walk 
to  their  lodgings.  Washington  and  Robert 
Morris  were  only  a  block  from  Morris'  homs 
on  Market  street.  Just  east  of  Sixth.  Like 
many  other  delegates  the  General  had 
brought  his  coach  and  horses,  a  servant  and 
a  groom.  Elbridge  Oerry  had  taken  a  house 
on  Spruce  street  and  sent  to  Cambridge  for 
his  family:  a  handsome  young  bride  and  in- 
fant  son.  Other  members  boarded  with  the 
well  known  landlady,  Mrs.  Mary  House,  at 
Fifth  and  Market,  or  in  hostels  such  as  the 
Indian  Queen  on  Fourth  street,  often 
crowded  two  in  a  room. 

Philadelphia  was  hospitable.  Diaries  show 
delegates  dining  with  Dr.  Franklin,  with 
Jared  IngersoU  and  Robert  Morris,  or  with 
those  indefatigable  Pennsylvania  politicians, 
Thomas  Mifflin  and  George  Clymer,  them- 
selves members  of  the  convention.  There  were 
bookshops  and  stationery  shops,  where  one 
could  buy,  that  May,  Bell's  edition  of  the 
"British  Poets"  in  109  volumes,  or  Black- 
stone's  "Commentaries"  in  four.  A  new  poem 
by  Joel  Barlow  was  advertised:  "The  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  ready  now  for  Its  subscribers. 
The  Library  Company  kept  its  books  on  the 
second  floor  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  only  a  block 
from  the  State  House:  members  found  it 
convenient.  Many  of  them  knew  well  this 
brick  building,  where  the  Continental  Con- 
gress first  had  met  in  '74.  On  the  right  as  one 
entered  were  models  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments and  devices:  plows,  harrows,  machines 
for  cleaning  grain  and  dressing  flax.  A  Phils- 
delphian  wote  to  Jefferson  that  the  city 
abounded,  that  summer,  with  schemers  and 
projectors.  "One  Pitch"  had  this  twelve- 
month been  endeavoring  to  make  a  boat  go 
forward  by  a  steam  engine.  He  had  "spent 
much  money  in  the  project  and  has  heated 
his  Imagination  so  as  to  be  himself  a  steam 
engine."  The  writer,  Francis  Hopkinson,  had 
"no  doubt  but  that  a  boat  may  be  urged 
forward  by  such  means,  but  the  enormous 
expense  and  complexity  of  tbe  machine  mutt 
prevent  Its  coming  into  common  use." 

PHILADELPHIA    COLOB 

Philadelphia  offered  much  to  Interest  the 
delegates.  One  could  visit  Mr.  Peale's  Museum 
to  view  the  foesil  bones,  the  stuffed  animals, 
the  portraits,  and  not  least  Mr.  Peale  him- 
self, an  agreeable  gentleman,  described  at 
"very  complaisant,"  who  had  fought  In  ths 
Revolutionary  War,  had  taken  active  part  in 
local  politics  and  painted  five  portraits  of 
Washington;  he  was  shortly  to  be  at  work 
upon  a  sixth.  The  Delaware  riverfront  was  a 
colorful  sight;  it  reached  for  miles.  The  west 
8!de  was  lined  with  warehouses;  dozens  of 
quays  were  noisy  with  vessels  loading  and 
unloading.  Three  years  ago  the  "Empress  ol 
China"  had  sailed  to  Canton — a  pioneer  voy- 
age— and  now  one  could  find  In  the  shops 
everything  from  tea.  cocoa,  Chma  sUk  and 
ivory  fans  to  Spanish  oranges,  French  soap 
balls  or  South  Carolina  rice.  Now  and  again 
a  load  of  redemptloners  came  ashore,  well 
advertised  beforehand  In  the  newspapers, 
strong  young  men  or  likely  young  women 
from  Ireland.  Scotland  or  the  German  states, 
indentured  servants  whose  time  would  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings  the 
market  opened,  a  sight  in  Itself.  It  was  un- 
der cover  and  reached  straight  down  Market 
street  to  the  river,  "neat  and  clean  as  s 
dlnlng-hall,"  with  newly  caught  fish  laid  out, 
fresh  meat,  butter,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  by 
daylight  so  crowded  a  man  could  scarcely 
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make  his  way  through.  America,  restless  to 
be  self-sufficient,  was  more  and  more  manu- 
facturing her  own  products  and  proud  of  it. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Mr.  Long,  "Cabi- 
net-Maker, late  of  London."  advertised 
French  sofas  in  the  modern  taste;  the  elegant 
product  as  pictured  was  enough  to  make  a 
visitor's  mouth  water.  Gordon  on  Arch  street 
would  fashion  a  pair  of  boots  complete  in 
nme  hours  for  any  person  choosing  to  leave 
his  measure.  Dr.  Baker  sold  his  "well  known 
antiscorbutic  dentifrice  and  Albion  essence." 
Toothbrushes  were  coming  into  fashion, 
though  considered  somewhat  effete;  If  a  gen- 
tleman wished  to  sweeten  his  breath  he 
rubbed  his  teeth  with  a  rag  dipped  in  snuff. 

SLAUOHTEaBOUBK    AO, 

Along  the  streets  at  brief  intervals  stood 
the  famous  Philadelphia  pumps  with  their 
iron  handles.  But  the  city  was  not  healthy 
In  summer  and  the  drinking  water  far  from 
tasty.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  were  a  continual 
torment,  and  when  the  wind  was  right  it 
brought  a  whiff  of  the  shambles,  tainted  and 
heavy.  Nor  were  householders  particular 
where  they  threw  their  slops,  and  there  were 
complaints  of  dead  animals  lying  in  the  gut- 
ters. Prisoners  from  the  Jail  were  put  to 
cleaning  the  streets  and  privies.  Known  as 
"wheelbarrow  men,"  they  were  shorn  and 
wore  fetters. 

Evenings  were  spent  by  convention  mem- 
bers in  talk  at  the  City  Tavern,  the  Indian 
Queen,  the  George,  the  Black  Horse,  often 
enough  in  preparation  for  tomorrow's  meet- 
ing; the  work  before  them  was  hard  and  con- 
tinuous. There  was  much  conviviality.  After 
the  fashion  of  the  day  and  perhaps  of  con- 
ventions anywhere,  large  amounts  of  drink 
were  consumed;  an  account  of  a  dinner  for 
12  notes  60  t>ottles  of  Madeira  ordered.  To 
certain  delegates  Philadelphia  was  a  city 
dangerously  lax  In  morals  and  rife  with  lux- 
ury, fond  of  dancing,  clamoring  after  a  new 
theater  to  be  built.  George  Mason  had  not 
been  in  town  10  days  when  he  wrote  bis  son 
complaining  that  he  began  "to  grow  beartUy 
tired  of  the  etiquette  and  nonsense  so  fash- 
ionable In  this  city."  To  French  visitors  like 
Chastellux  and  Brlssot  de  Warville,  Philadel- 
phia was  alarmingly  virtuous.  Its  maidens 
unbelievably  prim.  "The  men  are  grave,  the 
women  serious.  There  are  no  finical  airs  to  be 
found  here,  no  libertine  wives,  no  coffee- 
houses, no  agreeable  walks." 

ciTT  or  VAmrETT 

The  Federal  Convention,  In  short,  found 
itself  in  a  busy,  thriving,  growing  town, 
where  one  met  upon  the  streets  all  nations 
and  all  classes:  Germans  from  the  farms 
beyond  the  city,  sailors  Jabbering  In  out- 
landish tongues,  French  noblemen  returned 
since  the  peace  to  tour  the  country  they 
had  fought  for,  frontiersmen  in  fringed  leg- 
gings. Quakers  in  th(>lr  broad  hats,  Indians 
from  the  backlands — Shawnees  or  Delawares. 

And  always,  bells  rang  and  chimed  above 
the  city  roofs.  Twice  a  week,  the  evening  bell 
announced  next  morning's  market;  after  din- 
ner a  church  bell  signaled  that  the  library 
was  open  in  Carpenters'  Hall.  Hawkers  rang 
their  hand  bells  along  the  morning  streets, 
and  on  Sundays  the  church  bells  made  the 
day  seem  even  quieter.  At  night  from  bed  one 
heard  the  watchman  call  the  time  and  the 
weather  every  hour  until  dawn.  If  a  man 
desired  to  catch  the  early  coach  for  out 
of  town  at  2  or  3  after  midnight,  the  watch- 
man would  wake  him — a  service  peculiar  to 
the  city  and  much  appreciated  by  visitors. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SIGNINa  OF  THE  CHARTER  OP 
AFRICAN  UNITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Bsk  unanimoiu  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The   SPEAKER.   Is   there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
extending  felicitations  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
of  African  Unity. 

It  was  Just  4  years  ago  at  Addis  Ababa 
that  the  leaders  of  30  African  states  had 
the  foresight  to  take  this  Important  step 
toward  the  objective  of  promoting  the 
imlty  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Afiican 
nations.  We  know  that  in  the  long  run 
this  effort  will  achieve  a  better  life  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Africa.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  as  the  years  go  by  the 
OAU  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  toward  making  the  continent  of 
Africa  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has 
yet  known. 

The  first  test  of  the  Importance  of  the 
OAU  in  Its  principal  role  of  promoting 
unity  and  solidarity  came  a  few  months 
after  Its  birth.  In  February  1964.  a 
seven-nation  commission  of  the  OAU 
promulgated  a  demilitarization  agree- 
ment stopping  open  conflict  between  Al- 
geria and  Morocco. 

There  may  be  some  in  today's  world 
who  feel  that  the  OAU  has  not  ade- 
quately performed  its  functions  because 
strife  exists  In  some  parts  of  Africa.  Let 
me  remind  those  who  so  doubt  that 
Africa  is  relatively  peaceful  compared  to 
other  areas  of  the  world;  that  the  African 
nations  and  their  great  leaders,  very 
young  in  world  history,  have  achieved  an 
unbelievable  degree  of  political  maturity 
and  wisdom  in  Just  a  few  short  years. 

Because  there  are  those  apt  to  forget, 
in  the  hectic  whirl  of  today,  what  the 
Africa  Charter  of  Unity  set  out  to  do, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  in  full,  the 
purposes  and  principles  as  contained  in 
the  charter  for  all  to  study.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues : 

B.   KU EPOSES 

Article  11:  The  organization  shall  have 
the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  promote  the  unity  and  solidarity  of 
the  African  States. 

2.  To  coordinate  and  Intensify  their  col- 
laboration and  efforts  to  achieve  a  better 
life  for  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

3.  To  defend  their  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity,  and  Independence. 

4.  To  eradicate  all  forms  of  colonialism 
from  the  continent  of  Africa. 

5.  To  promote  International  cooperation, 
with  due  regard  for  the  VJf.  Charter  and 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights. 

To  these  ends,  the  member  states  shall 
coordinate  and  harmonize  their  general  poli- 
cies, especlaUy  in  the  following  fields:  (1) 
political  and  diplomatic  cooperation,  (2)  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Including  transport  and 
communications,  (3)  educational  and  cul- 
tural cooperation,  (4)  health,  sanitation,  and 
nutritional  cooperation.  (6)  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation,  and  (6)  cooperation  in 
defense  and  security. 

C.    PEINCIPLES 

Article  m:  The  member  states,  in  pursuit 
of  tbe  purposes  stated  In  Article  I,  solemnly 
affirm  and  declare  their  adherence  to  the 
following  principles : 

1.  The  sovereign  equality  of  all  African 
States. 

2.  Noninterference  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  states. 

3.  Respect  for  tbe  sovereignty  and  terri- 


torial   integrity   of   each   state   and  for   Its 
inalienable  right  to  Independent  exiatence. 

4.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitra- 
tion. 

5.  Unreserved  condeconatlon  of  political 
assassination  In  all  Its  forms  as  well  as  of 
subversive  activities  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
boring states  or  any  other  states. 

6.  Absolute  dedication  to  the  total  eman- 
cipation of  tbe  African  territories  which  are 
stUl  dependent. 

7.  Affirmation  of  the  policy  of  nonallgn- 
ment  with  regard  to  all  blocs. 

I  am  proud,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  able  to  express 
from  the  heart  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  anniversary  of  this  historic 
date. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  that  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach  on  this 
natal  day  is  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Charter  of  African  Unity. 
I  close  my  remarks  with  the  statement 
given  today  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  at  Addis 
Ababa,  as  follows: 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  able  In  this  City  to  convey  my  beat  wishes 
and  those  of  President  Johnson  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  its  birth.  My  Government  at- 
taches great  importance  to  the  OAU  for  tbe 
role  which  It  plays  and  will  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  Continent.  It  will 
be  particularly  satisfying,  therefore,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  personaUy  these 
sentiments  to  officials  of  this  Organization. 


GUN  LAWS  SHOULD  BE  FOR 
CRIMINALS 

Mr.  SIK^SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnm 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obJectli»i. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  over  the  weekend  re- 
ported some  startling  facts  about  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  one 
of  the  most  controversial  subjects  now 
before  the  Congress.  That  is  the  sub- 
ject of  firearms  control  legislation. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  front-page  story  reporting 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  issued  fewer  than  30  ];}ermits  to  carry 
guns  in  Washington  in  the  last  year, 
but  has  accumulated  more  than  5,000 
guns,  most  of  which  were  possessed  il- 
legally, during  the  same  period. 

Two  days  before,  on  Saturday,  May  20, 
the  same  newspaper  reported  on  its  front 
page  that  the  crime  rate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  April  was  up  a  startling 
59.7  percent  over  April  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  speak 
for  themselves.  They  say:  To  require 
permits  for  girns  will  not  reduce  the 
crime  rate,  yet  the  Post  has  been  a  mili- 
tant advocate  of  restrictive  gun  laws. 

Assistant  Chief  Howard  V.  Covell  said 
Saturday  the  police  had  confiscated  guns 
during  the  last  year  in  934  cases  involv- 
ing persons  who  had  no  permit  to  carry 
them.  Capt.  Ernst  Winters,  head  of  the 
robbery  squad,  said  a  record  477  rob- 
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beiies  were  reported  in  April,  and  the 
robbers  were  armed  with  guns  in  85  per- 
cent of  those  crimes. 

Most  of  these  gun  holders  have  come 
by  them  Illegally — through  theft  or  pur- 
chase on  the  street  comer  from  a  thief, 
the  Washington  Post  reported. 

Police  have  no  control  over  these,  offl- 
elaU  say,  according  to  the  Post. 

The  newspaper  goes  on  to  make  the 
point  that  it  is  not  the  400  firearms  pur- 
chased monthly  in  the  Washington  area 
for  protection  of  home  or  btisiness  or  for 
game  hunting  that  concern  the  Police 
Department.  Buyers  of  these  firearms  at 
gun  and  secondhand  stores  are  given  a 
poUoe  check  and  their  purchases  are 
legal,  according  to  the  news  story. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  delivered  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1967,  President  Johnson  asked 
for  strict  new  laws  to  require  a  license  to 
be  granted  only  if  the  purchaser  can 
show  that  he  needs  the  weapon  to  protect 
his  person  or  property.  He  also  asked 
legislation  to  prohibit  purchase  or  posses- 
sion of  any  firearm  by  minors,  chronic 
alcoholics,  and  the  mentally  ill.  as  well 
as  felons  and  drug  addicts  who  are  al- 
ready covered  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  the 
p(Ant  of  this  discussion:  In  their  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  crime 
in  the  Capital,  the  police  said  a  primary 
factor  in  the  increase  is  the  difficulties 
they  encounter  in  keeping  the  hard  core 
criminals  off  the  streets.  They  say  in  a 
number  of  instances  robbery  subjects 
have  been  arrested  twice  in  the  same 
week  for  the  same  crime. 

A  great  many  of  these  violators  are 
prohibited  from  purchasing  or  possessing 
firearms  of  any  kind  by  existing  law — 
yet  the  President,  in  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  asking  even  more  restrictive 
legislation,  said: 

Almost  anyone  who  is  willing  to  fill  out  a 
form  and  wait  for  48  hours  can  buy  a  hand 
gun. 

The  only  persons,  he  says,  who  may  not 
purchase  handgims  are  minors,  the  men- 
tally ill,  drug  addicts,  and  convicted 
felons. 

Thus,  the  President  implies,  it  should 
be  no  trouble  for  the  law-abiding  citizen 
to  obtain  a  gun,  whereas  a  new  law  would 
prohibit  criminals  and  other  social  mis- 
fits from  possessing  them. 

Now  we  find  the  Washington  Police  re- 
porting that  most  of  those  who  held  the 
5,000  guns  they  confiscated  in  the  last 
year  obtained  them  lUegally. 

President  Johnson  also  said  that  ex- 
perience in  cities  that  regulate  the  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  handguns  and 
the  studies  of  the  Crime  Commission 
"clearly  show  that  strict  controls  can 
strengttien  our  efforts  to  reduce  violent 
crimes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  the  evi- 
dence we  read  over  the  weekend  and  this 
morning  clearly  shows  that  strict  oon- 
tn^  in  no  way  have  been  shown  to  re- 
duce violent  crimes — nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  violent  crime  in  wMch  gims  are  used. 

On  this  basis,  I  see  no  reason  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion by  licensing  of  the  purchases  of  fire- 
arms by  law-aUdlng  citizens,  when  pres- 


ent law,  if  adequately  enforced,  provides 
police  with  the  authority  to  prevent  legal 
purchase  of  firearm*  by  known  criminals. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is 
not  the  firearms  that  are  purchased 
legally  that  are  the  cause  of  trouble, 
but  that  It  is  the  guns  obtained  through 
Ulegal  channels  by  the  criminal  element 
that  are  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  The 
statistics  reported  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  support  this  strongly. 

Additional  evidence  is  found  in  a  study 
of  the  soiu*ces  of  guns  in  crime  made  by 
the  Los  Angeles  district  attorney's  office 
last  January. 

That  study  showed  that  guns  were  in- 
volved in  263  crimes  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Of  these,  39  were  stolen,  37  had 
been  obtained  by  suspects  from  private 
indl\dduals,  and  95  guns  could  not  be 
traced.  This  means  that  171  guns  used 
in  263  crimes  were  apparently  obtained 
illegally. 

The  Los  Angeles  study  also  shows  that 
two-thirds  of  the  guns  used  in  these  263 
crimes  were  handgims.  State  law  in  Cali- 
fornia requires  that  a  handgun  purchaser 
must  sit  out  a  5-day  "waiting  period" 
before  obtaining  the  firearm  to  permit 
police  time  to  check  with  the  criminal 
identification  and  Investigation  bureau 
on  the  purchaser's  background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  studies 
made  by  two  of  our  largest  police  depart- 
ments, in  areas  plagued  by  -miusually 
high  rates  of  crime,  show  clearly  that 
strict  regulation  of  the  possession  and 
purchase  of  firearms  has  no  beneficial 
bearing  on  the  reduction  of  crime,  and 
that  to  enact  such  laws  is  to  bypass  and 
ignore  the  real  problem,  which  is  one 
of  enforcing  the  statutes  already  on  the 
lawboc^cs.  Therefore,  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
study  these  figures  closely  before  decid- 
ing whether  passage  of  restrictive  new 
gun  control  legislation  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  do  not  now  and  I  have  not  opposed 
the  passage  of  legislation  designed  to  keep 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
clearly  should  not  possess  them — the 
criminals,  the  delinquent,  the  unsuper- 
vised juveniles,  and  others  in  whose  pos- 
session weapons  may  become  a  menace. 
But  I  do  uphold  the  right  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  to  own  weapons  for  pro- 
tection or  for  sport  without  harassment 
and  hounding  by  bureaucracy — harass- 
ment and  hounding  which  many  crimi- 
nals apparently  are  able  to  avoid.  Gun 
laws  should  be  for  criminals. 


LET  THE   SECURITY    COUNCIL   DE- 
CIDE THE  NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
read  a  dispatch  where  the  Soviet  Union 
has  told  the  British  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  discuss  the  Near  East  crises 
unless  we  show  an  equal  eagerness  to 
discuss  the  Far  East. 

There  are  two  significant  points  here 


to  consider.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in 
substantial  agreement.  Egypt  has  no 
right  whatsoever  to  close  an  internation- 
al waterway.  An  attack  on  Israel  could 
set  fire  to  the  world.  Second,  we  do  have 
an  equal  eagerness  to  discuss  Vietnam 
with  anyone,  anytime,  anjrwhere. 
Therefore,  since  Russia  has  indicated 
a  continued  interest  in  peace  in  the  Near 
East,  this  might  be  a  fortuitous  time  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  find  a  way  to 
reduce  the  tensions  in  the  Near  East. 

The  United  States  has  already  indi- 
cated to  the  United  Nations  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  an  appropriate  forum 
for  settlement  of  tensions  in  the  Near 
East.  I  believe  it  also  to  be  highly  ap- 
propriate for  the  Security  Council  to 
work  for  a  settlement  in  the  Par  East. 
I  think  the  stakes  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant for  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  proceed  with  dispatch  within 
the  Security  Council  for  a  meeting  for 
peace.  We  want  peace  in  the  Near  East 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  world  commu- 
nity that  the  Integrity  of  Israel  be  main- 
tained. It  is  unthinkable  to  permit  Egypt 
to  close  an  International  waterway.  Our 
desire  for  peace  in  the  Far  East  is  broad- 
ly imderstood  by  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  waterway  issue 
alone  is  sufficient  justification  to  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  can  resolve  these 
problems  through  the  United  Nations,  I 
think  we  will  have  built  a  great  founda- 
tion for  a  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  should  call  on  both  sides  to  allow 
the  peacekeeping  forces  to  reenter  the 
Near  East  and  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional naval  force  to  keep  the  interna- 
tional waterway  open.  Having  done  that 
we  should  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  immediately. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  his  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 


MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  today  the  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  mlUtary  draft,  but  the  true 
agenda  is  not  conscription,  but  freedom 
and  Justice.  We  must  decide  whether  this 
bill  is  in  the  Interests  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  because  these  two  ideals  go  hand 
in  hand.  There  can  be  no  true  freedom 
without  Justice,  and  no  tine  Justice  with- 
out freedom. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  proclaim  that 
we  love  our  country,  and  love  freedom, 
unless  we  proclaim,  as  well,  that  we  be- 
lieve in  Justice. 

There  are  profound  Issues  before  us. 
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This  is  the  second  time  that  Congress 
has  had  to  act  on  military  conscription 
in  time  of  emergency  in  less  than  20 
years.  In  such  times  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
the  hard  questions,  and  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  forget  how  fragile  the  liberties  are 
that  we  profess  to  defend.  Yet  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  these  are  times  when 
we  can  least  afford  to  overlook  these 
matters,  and  that  we  must  now,  more 
than  ever,  be  vigilant  in  our  defence  of 
the  liberties  we  have  inherited,  and 
which  we  would  pass  on  to  our  children. 

We  are  responsible  for  what  we  do,  re- 
sponsible before  our  constituents,  and 
before  our  own  good  conscience.  We 
must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to 
hard  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  better  than  10,000 
young  men  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 
Today  we  are  conscripting  vast  numbers 
of  men  and  sending  them  into  combat, 
and  this  act  before  us  will  continue  that 
conscription.  Yet  there  is  no  war  de- 
clared. It  profoundly  disturbs  me  that 
we  have  empowered  our  Government  to 
conscript  any  niunber.  without  limit,  of 
men  and  send  them  into  war  without 
setting  any  declaration  of  war  forth.  And 
while  we  do  this,  we  also  fail  to  resolve 
other  matters  as  well. 

We  so  easily  say  to  a  young  man  that 
he  must  leave  home,  school,  family,  and 
life,  because  it  is  his  duty,  without  set- 
ting forth  the  duties  that  we  should  also 
expect  of  our  other  citizens.  We  say  to 
the  unlucky  few.  "Go,  and  Godspeed," 
but  we  say  nothing  to  the  rest  of  our 
people  of  the  sacrifices  that  they  should 
make.  We  conscript  and  we  risk  and  take 
human  life  and  limb,  while  here  at  home 
we  do  not  say  to  war  profiteers  that  they 
should  act  more  from  patriotism  and 
less  from  greed.  We  have  expanded  our 
defense  procurement  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars without  adding  one  iota  to  the 
powers  of  such  bodies  as  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  so  that  it  could  exert  some 
control  and  some  Influence  over  exces- 
sive profits  by  war  suppliers.  How  can 
we  do  this,  in  the  name  of  Justice?  Dare 
we  say  to  history  that  we  value  hmnan 
life  so  lltUe,  and  property  rights  so 
much?  There  must  be  a  btilance,  there 
must  be  Justice.  I  say  that  if  we  must 
conscript  people  into  military  service  and 
send  them  into  war  that  Is  not  even  de- 
clared, then  we  must  also  see  to  it  that 
unfair  and  excessive  profits  do  not  ac- 
crue to  those  who  furnish  the  goods  of 
war.  But  what  have  we  done?  We  have 
stripped  away  the  powers  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  to  even  go  into  contracts 
^'alued  at  less  than  a  million  dollars,  and 
we  do  not  even  permit  them  to  look  into 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  certain  kinds 
of  materials,  and  yes,  even  certain  kinds 
of  suppliers.  We  have  whittled  away 
our  powers  to  control  unscrupulous  and 
unjust  contractors,  even  though  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  effort  has  been  repeated- 
ly proved. 

There  is  the  question,  too.  of  the  mo- 
rality of  om:  failure  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  the  sacrifices  of  this  war.  This 
Is  a  war  in  which  only  the  widows,  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  the  dead  and 
maimed  seem  to  be  paying  the  price, 
while  it  seems  that  here  we  at  home 
know  and  care  little  about  their  service, 


about  their  valor,  other  than  lip  service, 
speeches,  and  so  forth. 

Our  concern  seems  to  be  not  how  to 
solve  the  war,  not  how  we  can  help,  but 
how  to  forget  that  it  exists  at  all.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  conunander  of  American 
forces  m  Vietnam  made  a  tour  of  this 
country,  to  tell  the  people  and  Congress 
about  the  war,  and  bring  it  home  to 
them.  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  came 
here  into  this  Hall  and  made  a  speech 
that  is  without  precedent  in  all  our  his- 
tory. There  were  guards  everywhere, 
there  were  reporters  all  about,  and  tele- 
vision crews  with  all  their  equipment.  It 
would  have  seemed  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  coimtry  would  have  known 
that  this  was  a  moment  rare  In  history, 
and  would  have  waited  and  listened  to 
learn  of  the  war.  But  even  as  General 
Westmoreland  spoke,  not  a  hundred 
yards  away  in  this  building,  a  man  In 
the  uniform  and  paste  jewels  of  a  festi- 
val king,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
young  Isidy,  prowled  the  Halls  of  the 
House,  spreading  good  cheer  and  good 
will  for  who  knows  what  enterprise.  If 
they  knew  that  a  solemn  occasion  was 
taking  place  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware.  And  at  the  same  time,  across  the 
street,  a  beautiful  girl  in  a  micro  dress 
was  posing  for  publicity  pictures  on  the 
steps  of  the  Longworth  Building,  a  ban- 
ner "Miss  WasMngton"  draped  across 
her.  General  Westmoreland  probably 
wondered  what  was  happening  as  he 
drove  past,  and  realized  that  not  every- 
one cared  what  he  had  said,  not  even 
people  here  in  this  most  ixtlltlcally  aware 
of  cities. 

I  do  not  condemn  these  p>eople,  but 
say  to  you  that  they  represent  the  prob- 
lem that  is  before  us.  There  is  a  war 
on,  undeclared,  which  we,  by  and  large, 
try  not  think  about.  The  coimtry  seems 
either  afraid  to  think  about  it,  reluctant 
to  recognize  that  It  exists.  We  hide  in 
our  games  of  conunerclal  promotion, 
and  worry  about  how  many  automobiles 
will  be  sold  this  year.  And  in  the  mean- 
while we  give  young  men  orders  to  go, 
and  sacrifice,  in  the  name  of  all  we 
hold  dear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  Is  a  solemn 
moment.  We  are  doing  more  than  ex- 
tending military  draft  laws.  We  are 
weighing  the  future  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice, not  freedom  alone.  If  there  be  no 
justice  in  our  land,  we  will  be  making 
this  law  in  vain.  Our  defense  must  be 
a  reaffirmation  of  both  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, and  history  will  Judge  xis  by  our 
success  in  promulgating  these  twin 
ideals.  I  believe  that  in  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice, we  must  examine  whether  we  are 
exacting  the  same  sacrifice  of  all  our 
people  when  we  have  failed  to  control 
excess  war  profits,  failed  to  declare  war, 
but  nevertheless  expect  unquestioning 
service  of  the  ones  called  to  military 
duty.  We  expect  too  little  of  oiurselves. 
and  too  much  of  some,  and  still  wonder 
why  there  are  doubts  in  the  land.  We 
will  not  extinguish  those  doubts  unless 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  real  issues 
before  the  House  today,  and  those  issues 
are  bound  up  in  the  single  question:  Is 
what  we  have  before  us  representative 
of  f  reedcHn  and  Justice? 


RUMORED  CENSURE  OF  THE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  reference 
was  made  here  a  litUe  while  ago  about 
the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  this 
Chamber  narrowly  escaped  a  report  on 
censureship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion,  and 
I  would  never  Intrude  upon  another 
Member's  opinion. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  speaking  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  the  leadership,  which  Includes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CAla- 
homa  [Mr.  Albeht],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mi.  Oesalo 
R.  Ford],  working  in  close  harmony  with 
the  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack],  I  believe  their  conduct  In  the  last 
4  days  has  been  most  exemplary  under 
most  difficult  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  disposed  of  four 
most  controversial  measures,  measures 
that  have  created  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  leadership  of  this  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
for  recognizing  the  problems  of  the 
Members  thereof  and  in  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  membership  of  this  body  and 
for  psttlently  working  with  both  sides  of 
this  body,  under  very  difficult  conditions, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
this  most  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this :  If  there  is  any 
thought  about  censureship  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
do  not  know  about  whom  they  are  talk- 
ing. They  are  not  talking  about  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  they  are  not 
talking  about  thedistinffulshed  minority 
leader,  they  are  not  talking  about  the 
dlstingiiished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  delegation, 
for  the  most  part,  today  passed  up  a  very 
important  banquet  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, a  banquet  to  be  held  In  tribute  to 
our  great  masror.  Mayor  Daly,  who  has 
just  recently  been  reelected  to  a  third 
term  by  more  than  500,000  votes.  All  of 
us  would  have  liked  to  have  been  present 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  mayor 
of  one  of  our  greatest  municipalities  In 
America. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here,  and  I 
am  sure  that  any  Monber  of  this  Cham- 
ber who  does  not  want  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  are  necessary  to  be  here,  there 
will  be  someone  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  relieve  them  of  that  re^x>nsibility. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  dlstlngulahed  majority 
leadeir,  the  distinguished  Bkbiority  lead- 
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er,  smd  the  dlstinguiBhed  Speaker  of 
this  Rouse  for  their  exemplary  conduct, 
under  mo6t  difficult  conditions  during 
the  last  4  days  of  the  sessions  of  this 
body. 

Mc^  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  them  for 
their  patience  wliich  they  have  shown  to 
all  qf  .us  during  a  time  when  passions 
have  been  numing  high  around  here  in 
the  last  4  days. 


TWENTY -POUR  MEMBERS  JOIN  TO 
CRACK  DOWN  ON  STOI.EN  CREDIT 
CARD  RACKET 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniiTioufi  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  znlnute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SDPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1967,  I  Introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  8144, 
to  amend  chapter  113  of  title  x8  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  such 
a  law,  to  help  the  forces  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  fight  back  against  the  under- 
world traffic  in  stolen,  lost,  and  counter- 
felt  credit  cards  which  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  losses  to  Issuers 
have  been  estimated  at  $40  million  or 
more  a  year. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  new  bill, 
to  achieve  the  same  purpose.  However, 
new  wording  in  the  legislation  broadens 
lis  scope  and  tightens  Its  effectiveness. 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  following  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  as  cosponsors  of 
thlsbm: 

Mr.  DxLANXT,  l/Lr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Clzve- 
LANo,  Mr.  KuprxBHAH,  Mr.  Hiocs.  Mr. 
McDaox,  Mr.  FnTDLXT,  Mr.  Lttsxhs,  Mr. 
Bttbkx  of  Florida,  Mr.  Grovxr,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Tenzxr.  Mr.  Button.  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Dknt.  Mr. 
Btrme  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Horxon,  Mr. 
RooNXT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  McClory.  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER  TO  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE 
NEW  JI3U3EY  COMMUNl'l'V  AC- 
TION TRAINING  INSTITUTE  AND 
ITS  DIRECTOR 

Bfr.  OiALIiAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  answer  the 
charges  which  my  distinguished  collea- 
gue, and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
J^nej  [Mr.  HuntI,  made  on  Monday  of 
this  week  against  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
munity Action  Tralnlzig  Institute  and 
Its  director,  Mr.  Barry  Fasfott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  charged 
that  a  pasQpk^t  recently  preiMued  by 
Mr.  Passett  in  prellmlnaty  draft  form 


and  forwarded  to  all  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation  for 
comments,  represented  some  sort  of  dia- 
bolical Democratic  plot,  and.  in  the  gen- 
tleman's words,  "a  flagrant  misuse  of 
poverty  program  funds."  The  pamphlet 
in  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  to 
encourage  citizens  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively and  constructively  with  their 
elected  representatives,  to  let  them  know 
what  policies,  programs,  and  governmen- 
tal actions  they  support,  and  which  they 
oppose.  The  pamphlet  is  predicated  on 
the  far  from  revolutionary  notion  that — 
and  I  quote — "your  Congressman  works 
for  you." 

The  gentleman's  quarrel  with  this 
pamphlet  was  premised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  OEO  fimds  had  been  allocated 
to  support  it.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Passett  had  always  intended  that  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  pamphlet 
would  be  paid  for  with  private  funds,  in 
light  of  the  obviously  undesirable  situa- 
tion of  having  OBO  fimds  support  an 
attempt  to  encourage  correspondence  on 
legislative  issues.  But  that  is  a  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  was  never  in  danger 
of  arising,  not  only  because  of  Mr.  Pas- 
sett's  intention  to  the  contrary,  but  also 
because  of  OEO  policy  against  using  its 
fimds  for  such  piuposes. 

Once  this  question  is  laid  aside,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to 
In  this  pamphlet.  It  is  designed  to  en- 
courage a  perfectly  legitimate  and  re- 
sponsible facet  of  good  citizenship — the 
process  of  communication  with  demo- 
cratically chosen  representatives  on  is- 
sues of  great  interest.  The  pamphlet  en- 
courages a  courteous  and  fairmlnded 
approach  on  the  part  of  correspondents, 
as  well  as  a  healthy  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  judgment  of  elected  offi- 
cials. In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pamphlet  supports  the  peaceful  and  or- 
derly expression  of  ideas  and  concerns, 
and  represents  a  heartening  contrast  to 
airing  views  through  demonstrations  In 
the  streets,  or  worse.  In  short,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Passett 's  little  pamphlet  would 
help  the  poor  to  find  a  constructive  voice 
in  their  Government,  and,  as  such,  is  an 
object  lesson  in  good  citizenship. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  conflne  himself  to  crit- 
icism of  the  pamphlet — which  could  be 
attributed  to  misinformation — but  went 
on  to  deliver  an  attack  on  the  community 
action  training  institute  itself,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  pamphlet  "represents 
the  only  accomplishment  of  this  organi- 
zation." That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  an  in- 
credible statement  to  make  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  institute  is  operating  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  successful 
training  programs  ever  launched  with 
OEO  funds.  Extensive  projects  to 
strengthen  antlpoverty  activities  in  vir- 
tually all  of  New  Jersey's  major  urban 
areas  have  been  undertaken  by  the  in- 
stitute. Special  training  efforts  among 
the  State's  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
have  been  launched.  Extremely  success- 
ful training  and  informational  materials 
have  been  developed  on  such  subjects  as 
tenant  action,  public  assistance  rights 
and  responsibilities,  the  use  of  surveys  in 
antipoverty  projects,  and  the  invitation 
and  development  at  no-cost  or  low-cost 


self-help  projects.  An  article  api>earing 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ob- 
served that  these  CATI  manuals  have 
"tuned  Into  a  bestselling  'must'  for  the 
bookshelves  of  community  action  pro- 
grams across  the  country." 

Even  more  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
the  outstanding  job  the  institute  lias 
done  in  training  antipoverty  workers, 
including  job  counselors,  fiscal  officers! 
community  action  agency  directors  and 
their  staffs,  neighborhood  center  stall 
and  out-reach  workers  who  are  serving 
with  local  projects  around  the  State.  Be- 
tween January  1966,  and  April  1967. 
1,469  institute  trainees  received  a  total 
of  31,582  man-days  of  training;  an  ad- 
ditional 3,456  trainees  were  scheduled  to 
receive  an  additional  19.346  man-days  of 
training  in  proposed  projects,  many  of 
which  are  now  underway.  This  means 
that  the  CATI  program  accounts  for 
about  10  percent  of  all  OEO-supported 
training  of  antipoverty  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  CATI  is  a  vital  and  essen- 
tial part  of  New  Jersey's  over-all  war  on 
poverty.  Each  of  the  State's  24  local  com- 
munity  action  agencies  is  represented  in 
the  Institute,  and  it  is  closely  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  with  most  of  the 
really  effective  neighborhood  projects 
being  operated  by  these  agencies.  The  in- 
stitute has  the  strong  support  of  State 
and  municipal  officials,  and  is  considered 
by  OEO  to  be  an  extremely  successful 
project.  And  I  might  add  that  CATI's  di- 
rector, Mr.  Barry  Passett,  is  an  immense- 
ly able  and  effective  young  man,  whose 
experience  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  Latin  America  and  with  the  northeast 
regional  office  of  OEO  has  given  him 
unique  quallflcatlons  for  the  responsibil- 
ities which  he  has  been  discharging  so 
imaginatively  and  so  well. 

So  I  deeply  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  gentleman  saw  fit  to  attack  such  a 
worthwhile  and  successful  antipoverty 
project,  and  I  do  hope  that  he  will  take 
a  little  trouble  to  check  his  facts  before 
he  addresses  this  body  again  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance  to  so  many  New  Jer- 
sey citizens. 

I  think  that  even  a  slight  review  of  the 
facts  would  indicate  that  the  antipoverty 
programs  have  in  many  areas  met  with 
extraordinary  success  under  sometimes 
impossible  conditions.  I  think,  too,  that 
this  country  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
Sargent  Shriver  bring  to  this  difBcult 
task  all  the  great  qualities  of  leadership 
that  made  the  Peace  Corps  one  of  Amer- 
ica's proudest  accomplishments. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  our  society  is  yet 
great,  but  since  President  Johnson's 
massive  attack  on  poverty  life  has  be- 
come good  instead  of  hopeless  for  mil- 
lions of  AmerlcEuis  who  heretofore  had  no 
chance  at  all.  I  think  history  will  record 
that  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  hopeless 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  And  I  believe  that  history  will 
record  thi^t  Lyndon  Johnson's  courage 
was  the  best  asset  the  cause  of  peace 
found  when  the  idea  of  peace  was  given 
its  greatest  test. 


EDUCATION  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fast-moving  world  of  today,  with  the 
tremendous  progress  being  made  in  mod- 
em technology,  increasing  concern  has 
been  expressed  both  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  private  sector,  over  the  ability  of 
our  society  to  prepare  the  individual  to 
cope  with  his  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment. Since  the  major  part  of  a  child's 
early  years  are  spent  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  educational  system  has  naturally 
taken  on  this  role.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, a  great  many  educators,  and  those 
involved  in  the  educational  field,  have 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  technological  changes. 
Too  many  of  today's  teachers  are  using 
outmoded  methods  and  equipment,  the 
results  being  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
learning  process  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent, a  high  truancy  and  dropout  rate 
particularly  in  our  lower  income  areas, 
and  a  wasted  natural  resource  in  xm- 
awakened  potentials. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
Itself  become  increasingly  interested  in 
the  problems  of  education.  The  subject 
of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
this  entire  week  Is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  In  June  of  last 
year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  House 
member,  held  hearings  on  technology  in 
education,  which  added  necessary  and 
useful  Information  to  the  growing  ma- 
terials on  this  subject. 

In  line  with  this  expressed  congres- 
sional Interest,  I  have  had  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  N.  T. 
Horton,  a  constituent  of  mine  and  man- 
ager of  a  General  Electric  plant  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  several  very  interesting 
and  informative  articles  in  the  General 
Electric  Forum,  on  "Education  and  the 
Manpower  Challenge."  There  are  two 
sections  of  the  Ponun  which  I  thought 
would  be  of  particular  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress : 

The  first  is  a  special  section  on  edu- 
cational innovations,  which  includes  five 
case  studies,  beginning  with  the  Head- 
start  program,  and  includlrig  high  school, 
university,  technical  Institute,  and  man- 
agement training.  These  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  what  could  be  done  on  a 
larger  scale  with  the  proper  Initiative 
and  assistance  from  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  organizations. 
The  second  article  is  a  panel  discussion, 
on  "The  New  Education:  Teaching 
Tomorrow  Today,"  analyzing  today's  in- 
creased need  for  knowledge  and  the  im- 
pact of  education  on  future  economic 
and  social  progress.  The  distinguished 
panelists  are:  Francis  Keppel — moder- 
ator— chairman  of  the  GenersJ  Learn- 
ing Corp.,  and  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Sister  Jacqueline  Gren- 
nan.  Si.,  president  of  Webster  College: 
Dr.  Samuel  Gould,  president  of  the  State 
University    of    New    York;     Dr.    John 


Fischer,  president  of  Teachers  College, 
Colimibla  University;  Devereaux  Josephs, 
former  chairman  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  and  Representative 
Charles  Goodell,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  House's  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  articles  follow: 

Case  Examplx:   Pboject  Hxadstast 

(By  Jule  M.  Sugarman,  Associate   Director. 

Project  HeadBtart) 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  Nation — 
some  35  million  people — live  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Of  these.  17  million  are  chil- 
dren. Each  year,  almost  one  million  enter 
school  for  the  first  time,  bringing  with  them 
a  lack  of  self-confldence.  a  built-in  mistrust 
of  adults,  and  a  deep  fear  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. 

To  fall  behind  or  lose  the  will  to  progress 
at  this  critical  stage  of  schooling  could  result 
In  a  hopeless  and  helpless  situation  which 
will  only  be  compounded  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  a  report  which  became  the  springboard 
for  Project  Head  Start,  Dr.  Robert  Coolce, 
Pedlatrlclan-ln-Chlef  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, wrote:  "There  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  early  years  of  childhood  are  a  most 
critical  point  in  the  poverty  cycle.  During 
these  years,  the  creation  of  living  patterns, 
emotional  development,  and  the  formation 
of  individual  expectations  and  aspirations 
take  place  at  a  very  rapid  pace." 

For  the  child  of  poverty,  there  are  clearly 
observable  deficiencies  in  these  processes, 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  a  pattern  of 
faUure,  and  thus  a  pattern  of  poverty, 
throughout  his  life. 

BREAKING  THE  POVERTT  CTCLK 

Head  Start  was  therefore  designed  to  be 
the  first  vital  step  toward  breaking  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  The  comprehensive  program 
would  relate  directly  to  every  child's  future. 
It  would  be  the  foundation  of  his  fiUl- 
term  education,  employment  potential,  and 
often,  his  health  and  social  well-being.  The 
program  contains  these  five  major  compo- 
nents. 

1.  Health.  Since  poverty  and  poor  health 
frequently  go  hand  In  hand.  Head  Start 
centers  provide  a  complete  medical  examina- 
tion. Including  visual  acuity  and  hearing 
tests,  dental  examlnationB,  immunizations, 
periodic  examinations,  and  follow-through 
to  ensure  correction  of  defects.  For  many 
chUdren.  this  Is  the  first  time  they  have  seen 
a  doctor  or  dentist. 

2.  Nutrition.  Head  Start  chUdren  are  fre- 
quently undernourished.  Included  in  every 
center's  daily  progam  is  at  least  one.  often 
two  full  meaU. 

3.  Education.  Children  are  Introduced  to 
the  world  around  them  and  to  the  world  of 
words,  with  emphasis  on  doing  rather  than 
listening.  With  one  teacher  and  two  aides  to 
every  16  children.  Individual  problems  can 
receive  Individual  attention.  Withdrawn  chil- 
dren are  made  to  feel  part  of  a  group.  Self- 
reliance,  self-esteem,  and  self-confldence  are 
encouraged  and  fostered.  Thus,  a  soUd 
groundwork  Is  laid  for  the  future  school 
experience. 

4.  Parental  Involvement.  Parents  of  Head 
Start  children  are  encouraged  to  participate 
In  every  phase  of  planning  and  operation. 
(One- third  of  the  teacher  aides  working  in 
the  summer  1B86  program  were  mothers  of 
Head  Start  children.) 

Claases  are  held  for  parents  in  such  sub- 
jects as  home  economics  and  child  care,  and 
in  language  for  non-English  speaking 
parents.  Such  active  participation  by  parents 
can  change  an  entire  f  amUy's  relation  to  the 
school. 

6.  Social  Services.  When  working  with 
young  children  and  their  families,  individual 
problems  and  behaviors  may  be  encountered 
which   are   bard   to  understand,  and  even 


harder  to  aolve.  These  situations  make  the 
social  service  part  of  the  Head  Start  pn^ram 
one  of  the  mo«t  Important. 

The  social  worker  attached  to  the  center 
may  reconunend  that  certain  cases  need  the 
assistance  of  the  mental  health  clinic  or 
family  coimseling  service.  Others  may  b«  re- 
ferred to  the  pubUc  housing  authority,  social 
hygiene  department,  or  chiirch  counseling 
service. 

A    BEdKNIKG    roa     I.S    lUIXIDK 

Operation  Head  Start  Is  now  18  months  old. 
It  grew  from  what  was  considered  an  overly- 
optimistic  100.000  children  to  a  nationwide 
program  which  will  have  given  1.6  mllUon 
children  from  low  income  fanUUes  a  sound 
beginning  for  their  school  life.  During  the 
first  two  summer  programs  last  year,  nearly 
half  of  the  more  than  90(X)  counties  in  the 
United  States  operated  at  least  one  Head 
Start  center.  Now,  greater  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  on  fuU-year  programs. 

The  1967  budget  vrlU  be  about  $820  mllUon 
and  will  Include  176.000  children  In  full-year 
programs  and  an  additional  600.000  this 
coming  summer.  Preliminary  reports  show 
that  Head  Start  children  with  only  an  eight- 
week  preschool  training  entered  regular 
school  more  ably  prepared,  with  greater  self- 
confidence  and  with  a  considerably  advanced 
mental  capacity,  compared  to  other  children 
from  similar  backgrounds. 

Yet.  there  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
Head  Start  can  be  a  false  start.  Whether  this 
will  happen  or  not  depends  largely  on  the 
Interests  and  efforts  of  public  and  private 
schools  to  build  on  the  program's  foundation. 

What  are  the  Implications  for  the  school 
system?  First,  aU  school  administrators  end 
teachers  should  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  Head  Start  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  program  ahoiUd 
be  considered  simply  an  earlier  vwslon  of 
school.  In  fact,  many  early  childhood  esj^erts 
discourage  the  notion  of  trying  specifically 
to  prepare  a  child  for  the  activities  of  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade.  In  their  view,  It  is  not 
as  important  that  the  child  learn  to  cut, 
pkaste,  and  color  some  assigned  project,  as 
that  he  may  be  made  comfortable  with  and 
attracted  to  the  notion  that  he  can  create 
something  of  beauty. 

SOME   DEFICIENCIES    WIIX    REMAIN 

The  child's  Head  Start  experience  may  have 
been  as  little  as  six  weeks  or  longer  than  a 
year,  and  the  effect  of  the  program  on  his  de- 
velopment may  range  from  modest  to  ex- 
tensive. It  is  clear,  however,  that  virtually 
all  Head  Start  chUdren  In  the  currant 
generation  will  continue  to  refiect  such  de- 
ficiencies as  language  problems  and  cultural 
barrenness. 

Thus,  important  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  child's  potentials  as  he  moves 
Into  formal  education.  School  systems  need 
to  consider  whether  changes  should  be  made 
in  their  own  style  of  operaUon.  Among  the 
questions  which  ought  to  be  considered  are 
these: 

What  Is  being  done  to  individualize  the 
approach  to  each  child?  Are  changes  In  teach- 
ing style  in  order?  Are  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  and  resources  needed?  How  can  the 
interest  of  parents  be  maintained  and  ex- 
panded? Can  health  and  nutritional  gains  of 
the  child  be  continued?  In  what  waye  might 
the  school  and  teacher  roles  change  in  wock- 
ing  with  the  total  family?  How  can  the  cvd- 
tural  horizons  of  the  child  be  continually 
expanded? 

Perhaps  moat  important  and  fundamental 
to  all  educational  changes  Is  the  matter  of 
teacher  attitude.  What  can  the  system,  its 
administrators,  and  teachers  themselves  do 
to:  (a)  help  the  entire  teaching  staff  see  the 
creative  challenge  of  each  child  and  the 
unique  opportunltiea  to  help  that  chUd;  and 
(b)  Increase  the  sense  of  optimism  abovt 
that  child's  future? 
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As  a  consequence  of  Head  Start,  Communi- 
ties all  over  America  ore  now  developing  an 
awareness  that  not  only  can  poverty-stzlcken 
children  be  helped,  but  that  this  Is  the  time 
to  help  them. 

FU^-one  per  cent  of  the  communities 
▼Islted  by  ^BO  (Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity) consultants  reported  that  they  plan 
to  revise  their  elementary  school  programs  In 
areas  with  a  high  percentage  of  eoonomlcally 
deprived  children. 

Philadelphia,  for  example  has  finally  won 
community  approval  of  special  curricula  in 
-alum  areas.  And  West  Virginia  Is  beginning 
a  comprehensive  kindergarten  program  to 
reach  the  children  of  remote  hollow  farms 
aad  destitute  mining  towns. 

The  benefits  of  Head  Start's  1  to  16  teach - 
•r/chlld  ratio  are  refiected  In  many  school 
systems'  new  policy  of  providing  aides  for 
their  teachers  In  low  grades. 

Bead  Start  parents  are  now  attending 
adult  education  classes  In  unprecedented 
numbers.  For  example,  the  demand  for  adult 
•ducatlon  courses  In  Minneapolis  has  tripled, 
.  and  the  school  supervisor  attributes  this 
growth  directly  to  Head  Start. 

TSAJKINO  INCUCASSS 

'"  Interest  In  early  childhood  education  is 
"Shown  by  vast  Increases  in  college  and  iml- 
verslty  enrollment.  At  the  State  University 
of  New  Tork  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
Use  at  Coblesklll,  there  are  now  1200  appU- 
eants  in  Karly  Childhood  Education  for  200 
pptnlnga.  The  University  of  Louisville,  which 
previously  enrolled  17  people  In  this  field, 
now  has  154. 

Operation  Head  Start  cuts  across  varied 
groups  and  classes  of  people.  Communities 
now  have  a  new  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  fact  that  the  total  com- 
munity efTort  can  reach,  at  last,  the  child 
of  poverty  and  his  family.  Above  all.  It  has 
proved  that  a  multi-faceted  approach  to  aid- 
ing these  children  Is  the  only  one  that  can 
substantially  change  their  hopes  In  school 
and  in  hfe. 


Cask  Examplz:  Tbx  Nongraoxd  High  School 
(By  Dr.  B.  Frank  Brown.  Principal,  Mel- 
bourne High  School,  Melbourne,  Fla.) 

The  latmchlng  of  the  first  Sputnik  was 
the  motivating  factor  for  change  at  Mel- 
bourne High  School.  Within  weeks  after  the 
Russians  punched  the  first  hole  In  space,  the 
faculty  at  Melbourne  High  School  reached  an 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  IX  the  school  was 
t6  keep  abreast  of  change.  It  must  become  so 
experimental  that  Just  as  soon  as  a  new 
project  Is  put  Into  operation,  planning  should 
begin  to  make  It  obsolete. 

The  other  Impact  of  the  Sputnik  launching 
on  the  school  was  the  explosion  of  student 
population.  The  proximity  of  Melbourne  to 
the  Cape  Kennedy  complex  20  miles  has 
brought  several  hundred  new  students  In 
eacb  of  the  past  five  years.  Twice  the  school 
has  been  split  to  form  new  high  schools  as 
the  Influx  of  Cape  workers  eng^ulfed  the  area 
again  and  again. 

This  nearness  to  the  Cape  gives  rise  to 
the  assumption  that  the  high  school's  1700 
students  are  mostly  the  offspring  of  space 
•dentists.  But  actually,  the  majority  of  stu- 
deaita  are  the  children  of  technicians  and 
laborers.  Much  of  the  creative  genius  behind 
the  U.S.  missile  industry  Is  concentrated 
elsewhere  In  the  nation  at  varloiu  missile 
design  and  space  centers. 

WSAT  IS   A   NONCatASED  SCROOLT 

Tho  Incentive  for  continuing  Innovation 
at  Me^boiume  has  been  the  exciting  spin-offs 
which  have  come  ■  from  reorganlirtng  the 
Bchool  from  a  oonvctntlonal  graded  (^Mratlon 
io  a  hlg&iy  uooonventlonal  nongraded  or- 
.gajilssatlon. 

Just  what  Is  a  nongraded  school?  ;^1ie  non- 
graded  school  Is  a  remodeled  system  of  learn- 


ing designed  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments of  all  types  of  individuals.  It  is  built 
around  the  learning  needs  of  all  youngsters 
the  bright,  the  average,  the  uncommitted. 
And  it  Is  based  upoq  the  belief  that  there  is 
nothing  so  unequal  ae  the  equal  treatment  of 
unequals.  So  here  at  last  we  have  the  miracle 
of  unequal  students  doing  unequal  things. 

NEW   CHALLEVOX   TO    TEACHESS 

The  nongraded  school  has  a  special  com- 
mitment to  youngsters  who  have  not 
learned  well  In  the  past.  In  any  school,  the 
more  challenging  teaching  positions  should 
be  those  concerned  with  the  learning  prob- 
lems of  the  more  indifferent  students. 

In  the  nongraded  school  these  positions 
are  made  even  more  challenging  in  three 
major  ways.  (1)  Ifae  textbook  haa  been 
abandoned  as  Ineffactlve.  In  Its  place,  the 
teacher  is  furnished  with  new  materials  to 
Jar  and  excite  students'  learning.  (2)  Teach- 
ers are  encouraged  to  develop  more  mate- 
rials through  their  own  initiative.  (3)  The 
response  of  students  who  have  been  rejuve- 
nated for  learning  by  this  new  process  pro- 
vides great  self-satisfaction  to  teachers  who 
once  were  content  only  when  teaching  tal- 
ented students. 

Fes'  the  first  time  expert  teachers  cease 
demanding  accelerated  students.  Instead, 
they  are  coming  forward  and  saying,  "Give 
me  the  unglfted  and  the  unlearned,  for  I  am 
a  professional  and  X  can  teach — the  more 
difficult  the  student  the  better."  Teaching 
reluctant  learners  in  a  new  setting  and  under 
less  hackneyed  learning  conditions  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  more 
talentsd  teachers. 

In  addition,  in  gradeless  education,  the 
able  student  has  been  freed  from  academic 
restraint,  and  has  proved  that  he  can  learn 
better  when  allowed  to  move  ahead  on  his 
own.  Studying  independently,  he  no  longer 
has  to  rely  upon  reoourse  to  teachers.  He  Is 
able  to  spend  many  hours  searching  and 
learning  on  his  own  before  commanding 
teacher  attention.  Thus,  talented  teachers 
can  be  released  to  generate  new  curricula  for 
reluctant  learners.  Hie  intent  Is  not  to  Just 
upgrade  students  and  the  organization,  but 
the  teachers  and  the  curriculum  as  well. 

STUDENTS    SET    THEIR    OWN    PACT 

The  nongraded  program  is  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  students'  general  knowledge 
of  each  of  the  basic  subjects,  with  such  cri- 
teria as  the  past  student  performance,  style 
of  learning,  and  student  preference  also 
taken  Into  account.  Nationally  standardized 
achievement  tests  are  used  to  measure  the 
students'  general  knowledge. 

The  structure  of  the  curriculum  is  set  up 
so  that  students  pheise  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  accomplishment  in  Individual 
courses.  It  is  composed  of  five  verticals  of 
learning: 

Phsse  I  (achievement  ranges  0  to  20th  per- 
centile) Is  designed  for  students  who  need 
special  assistance  in  small  classes. 

Phase  n  (20th  to  40th  percentile)  Is 
planned  for  students  who  need  more  empha- 
sis on  the  basic  skills  of  a  subject. 

Pbasa  in  (40th  to  60th  percentile)  is  ar- 
ranged for  students  who  have  an  average 
background  of  achievement  in  the  subject 
area. 

Phase  rv  (60tb  to  80th  percentile)  Is  geared 
to  challenge  extremely  well  prepared  stu- 
dents who  desire  education  In  depth. 

Phase  V  (80th  to  SQth  percentile)  Is  a 
learning  situation  In  which  students  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  their  own  learn- 
ing, and  pursue  college-level  courses  while 
sUU  In  high  school. 

Phase  X  Is  used  to  deslgxiate  classes  such 
as  typing,  home  economics,  etc. 

Phase  Q  Is  a  noQgraded  component  de- 
signed to  encourage  Individual  fulfillment. 
9are  a  student  may  detour  from  the  oon- 
ventlonal  class  Instrifctlon  at  any  point  and 
research  an  area  in  which  he  is  deeply  and 


broadly  curious.  The  intent  Is  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  develop  creative  powers  or  quest  for 
special  knowledge.  A  student  may  spend  from 
one  to  three  hours  a  day  In  phase  Q. 

PurjKiee  of  the  phased  learning  arrange- 
ment Is  to  provide  an  innovative  currlcxilum 
which  Is  linked  to  what  the  student  actually 
knows,  rather  than  what  he  Is  assumed  to 
know  because  he  has  been  promoted  to  a 
particular  grade. 

XB8Xn.TS    so    FAR 

What  have  been  the  results  of  Melbourne's 
nongraded  program?  One  indicator  is  that 
the  drop-out  rate  has  been  reduced  from  18 
per  cent  in  1969  to  4  percent  today,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  nongraded  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  more  talented  students  have 
reached  much  higher  levels  of  achievement 
than  before. 

The  Research  Department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  has  Jvist  completed  a  research 
study  on  the  performance  of  students  at  MeJ- 
bourne  High  School  compared  to  a  nearby 
school  with  the  same  student  population 
but  which  is  graded  In  organization.  The  re- 
sult of  the  study  conducted  that  "the  Mel- 
bourne students  scored  better  In  the  English, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  and  apti- 
tude test  sections  when  compared  with  sim- 
ilar groups  from  the  comparison  high 
school." 

The  authors  of  the  report  wrote  further 
that,  "the  most  distinctive  idea  at  the  school 
is  that  students  are  respected  as  Individuals, 
whether  they  are  geniuses  or  slow-learners, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  fit  them  and 
their  studies  together." 

INTROD'OCINO    TTNCERTAINTy 

When  the  educational  process  Is  loosened 
learning  Is  approached  In  violently  different 
ways.  Subject  matter  for  some  students  con- 
sUts  of  studying  the  basic  skills.  For  othen, 
subject  matter  Is  almost  entirely  problem- 
solving. 

The  object  of  nongradedness  Is  to  place 
the  students  In  learning  situations  which  are 
g^iaranteed  to  provide  a  curriculum  with  dif- 
ferent variations.  The  Intent  is  to  Jar  stu- 
dents by  the  unexpected,  to  force  them  to  an 
unusual  or  creative  curiosity  which  Is  ex- 
cited when  a  reasonable  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty is  Introduced  Into  the  learning  situa- 
tion. 

If  too  little  uncertainty  Is  Introduced,  stu- 
dents may  become  bored;  when  too  much  un- 
certainty Is  brought  In,  they  become  fnu- 
trated.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  Just  how 
much  uncertainty  Is  enough. 

The  significant  factor  about  the  new  or- 
ganization for  phased  learning  at  Melbourne 
High  School  is  that  any  student  In  any  phase 
can  move  to  a  higher  phase  whenever  his 
achievement  warrants  a  change.  The  entire 
effort  of  the  school  Is  In  the  direction  of  for- 
ward placement. 

Case  Example;  New  Approach  to  Technical 

Tradhno 
(By  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the 

board.      Opportunities      Industrialization 

Center) 

The  educated,  well-trained  individual  in 
America  has  little  problem  In  pvusuing  a 
career.  If  anything,  his  principal  headache  is 
choosing  between  a  number  of  promising 
Job  opportunities. 

But  there  Is  another  manpower  resource 
that  presents  an  entirely  different  scene. 
There  are  thousands  of  untrained,  unskilled 
people  who  lack  only  the  proper  preparation, 
the  encouragement  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  economy 
and  the  nation. 

These  are  not  forgotten  people  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  nation  has  been  vividly  aware  of 
their  presence.  Rather  they  have  been  the 
"Ignored"  people,  and  this  pattern  of  avoid- 
ing them  has  been  socially  and  economically 
expensive. 
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OIC    established    in    1964 


On  the  belief  not  that  these  people  could 
be  helped,  but  that  they  could  help  them- 
selves, the  Opportxinitles  Industrialization 
Center  was  established  In  Philadelphia  In 
1964.  The  OIC  was  set  up  with  the  help  of 
industry,  private  contributions  and  leaders 
In  the  underprivileged  conununlty  itself.  Our 
object  was  to  train  and  retrain  the  Idle  and 
the  underemployed  on  a  qualitative  and  mas- 
sive scale  in  practical  preparation  for  em- 
ployment in  industry. 

We  felt  It  was  imperative  that  such  a  pro- 
gram be  developed  in  the  urban  areas  of 
America  so  that  Negroes,  as  well  as  other 
citizens,  might  become  more  aware  of  their 
productive  abilities  and  become  directly  in- 
volved in  the  economic  main  stream  of  the 
city  and  the  nation. 

This  OIC  concept,  now  spreading  to  other 
cities  around  the  nation,  is  not  a  "school" 
as  such,  for  it  has  no  academic  awards. 

The  diploma  at  OIC  is  a  Job. 

When  the  young  people  leave  the  variety 
of  training  they  receive,  their  next  stop  is  a 
regular  Job  in  business  or  industry.  The  en- 
tire focus  of  the  program  from  good  groom- 
ing to  practical  skill  training  is  on  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  a  Job. 

TEACHING    "EMPLOTABLE   SKILLS" 

We  started  in  an  abandoned  police  station 
m  North  Philadelphia.  We  determined  to 
teach  only  employable  skills.  We  selected 
drafting,  machine  shop,  power  sewing,  tele- 
type operation,  restaurant  practices  and 
other  similar  efforts.  We  have  now  expanded 
to  include  a  half  dozen  locations  In  Phila- 
delphia and  added  such  training  as  pltunb- 
Ing  and  heating,  refrigeration,  merchandis- 
ing, typing,  keypunch,  small  business  man- 
agement, machine  maintenance,  electronics 
and  many  others. 

All  of  these  skills  are  taught  by  accredited 
instructors  and  the  goal  In  each  case  Is  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  focus  upon — get  that  Job, 
Iceep  it,  and  grow  on  it. 

The  manpower  waste  and  dislocation  of  the 
urban  labor  market  Is  a  problem  of  almost 
unimaginable  proportions.  OIC  serves  both 
teenagers  and  adults  of  almost  every  edu- 
cational level.  Although  It  welcomes  all  who 
need  Its  services,  the  vast  majority  of  Its 
applicants  are  Negroes. 

Only  three  months  after  OIC  classes 
started,  the  pressure  for  registration  had  be- 
come so  great  that  center  directors  decided 
to  open  supplementary  training  programs  in 
other  quarters  In  the  North  Philadelphia 
area.  Supplementary  classes  accommodate  as 
m3ny  as  1000  students  at  a  time. 

SEVEN  OIC  aims 

There  are  two  major  elements  that  must 
be  pursued  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram such  as  QIC's.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise on  either.  The  first  point  Is  that  you 
must  have  a  set  of  clear-cut  objectives.  You 
must  know  what  you  want  to  do.  And  to  this 
point  OIC  set  up  seven  such  alms: 

1.  To  train  or  retrain  thousands  of  men 
and  women  with  untapped  talents  and  un- 
known skills,  who  are  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

2.  To  involve  the  total  community  In  the 
awarenes.^  of  the  value  of  preparation,  there- 
by stimulating  and  inspiring  individuals  to 
seetc  higher  levels  of  productivity,  creativity 
and  achievement. 

3.  To  develop  among  our  tr.ilnees  and  as- 
sociates a  sense  of  increased  economic  se- 
curity. 

♦■  To  fost«>r  and  nurture  a  sense  of  self 
pride  which  will  give  the  trainee  confidence 
in  himself  and  enable  him  to  participate 
1th  dignity  in  the  tctal  society. 

5.  To  stimulate  loyalty  and  pride  In  the 
community  ...  a  sense  of  brotherhood  In- 
volving all  religious,  racial,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  other  groups. 

6.  To  adopt  the  training  program  to  meet 


the  challenge  of  changing  technological  ad- 
vances and  current  needs. 

7.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  man's  rela- 
tionships emd  responsibilities  to  his  fellow 
man,  along  with  the  ability  to  act  in  a  con- 
structive manner  In  the  community  and  the 
world. 

three-point   ACTION    PLAN 

The  second  major  element  is  that  you 
must  decide  to  do  something  alKiut  it.  Lofty 
alms  are  fine,  but  action  Is  essential.  Three 
suggestions  help  here : 

1.  Be  resourceful.  There  are  facilities  avail- 
able In  most  urban  areas  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  training  purposes,  and  there  are 
usually  some  sympathetic  ears  if  the  story 
is  told  properly. 

2.  Tie  In  the  business  community  imme- 
diately. These  are  the  people  with  the  re- 
sources, the  Intelligence  and  most  important, 
the  Jobs.  At  OIC  we  train  skilled,  alert  adults 
and  Industry  has  a  need  for  skilled,  alert 
adults.  It's  a  sound  marriage.  Industry  par- 
ticipation In  OIC  has  taken  four  forms — 
direct  financial  assistance,  contributions  of 
equipment,  employment  of  trainees,  and 
membership  on  the  advisory  groupr. 

3.  Start  the  action  from  within.  The  OIC 
concept  Is  net  one  that  can  be  superimposed 
upon  a  community.  The  community  leaders 
must  begin  it  from  within.  Industry.  Gov- 
ernment can  help  later,  but  first  the  program 
must  be  started  at  home.  The  program's 
ultimate  success  depends  upon  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  community. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  QIC's 
success  In  those  early  stages. 

For  example,  of  the  first  600  "graduates," 
nearly  90  per  cent  were  placed  on  good  pay- 
ing, essential  Jol>s.  These  people  have  been 
trained  In  electronics,  sheet  metal  work, 
power  sewing  smd  a  variety  of  other  skills, 
and  many  of  them  have  received  additional 
promotions  since  taking  these  Jobs. 

Better  than  one  third  of  QIC's  people,  who 
are  being  placed  In  meaningful  Jobs,  are  ac- 
tually coming  off  the  relief  rolls,  a  pattern 
that  any  major  city  burdened  by  welfare 
costs  would  welcome. 

INDtTETBT'S  SUPPORT 

Industry  has  not  onlj-  been  enthusiastic  In 
Its  support,  but  has  foimd  OIC  to  be  a  cred- 
itable, valuable  source  of  manpower. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  bonuses  of  the 
program  is  the  "pre-Job"  training  that  each 
student  experiences.  This  special  training 
helps  them  to  speak  better,  to  write  better, 
to  dress  neatly  and  to  Interview  for  a  Job. 

In  summary,  the  OIC  program  is  one  part 
preparation,  one  part  Inspiration,  and  one 
part  perspiration.  We  not  only  believe  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  must  have  em- 
ployable abilities,  but  that  they  mtist  believe 
in  themselves  and  have  confidence  they  can 
contribute.  It  has  long  t>een  our  belief  that 
ability  and  genius  is  color  blind,  and  once 
this  thought  becomes  established  sjnong 
those  thousands  of  urban  p>eople  who  lack 
feelings  of  equality,  then  the  benefits  to  all 
Americans  will  be  substantial. 

At  QIC  we  believe  we  can  offer  hope  and  a 
practical  path  to  follow.  The  rest  Is  the  eas- 
iest part — hard  work. 


Case   Example;    Qoanttty    and   QoALmr 

(By  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president.  University  of 
California ) 

On  one  of  the  warm,  sunny  days  this  past 
September,  an  18-year-old  Callfornlan  be- 
came the  87,000th  member  of  the  student 
body  of  the  University  of  California. 

Along  with  many  of  his  fellow  students, 
he  will  probably  attend  graduate  school.  And 
even  after  he  has  left  the  University,  he  wlU 
still  look  to  It  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the 
exploding  new  knowledge  In  his  field. 

But  as  he  enters  the  University  In  1966,  his 
major  academic  concern  will  probably  cen- 
ter on  the  quality  of  the  education  he  will 
receive.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  most  press- 


ing challenges  to  today's  large  university — 
how  to  provide  quality  education  to  the  In- 
creasing qvMntitiet  of  students.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  we  believe  we  are  meet- 
ing head-on  the  two  imperatives  of  quality 
and  quantity,  largely  throtigh  several  inno- 
vations at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
post-graduate  levels. 

QUALITT  AT  THE  TTNDERORADCATE  LEVEL 

At  the  imdergraduate  level,  three  major 
Innovations  are  under  way.  First,  we  are 
organizing  our  new  campuses  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  education  more  personal  to 
the  individual  student.  At  Santa  Crux  and 
San  Diego,  we  are  setting  up  the  duater 
college  concept,  in  order  to  make  a  large 
campus  seem  small  and  orderly  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  allow  a  more  Intimate  student- 
faculty  relationship. 

These  campuses  consist  of  small,  but 
broadly-oriented,  undergraduate  colleges,  all 
making  use  of  common  laboratory,  library, 
and  cultural  facilities.  Students  and  teach- 
ers study  suid  live  In  the  intimate  environ- 
ment of  a  small  school,  but  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  large  university.  Ultimately, 
there  will  be  some  20  or  30  colleges  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  campus,  each  with  about  600 
students.  San  Diego's  colleges  will  be  some- 
what larger,  accommodating  about  2300  stu- 
dents each. 

Irvine,  our  third  new  campus,  is  set  up  in 
such  a  way  that  each  individual  student  gets 
his  own  tailored  program,  with  great  flexl- 
blllty.  There  are  no  across-the-board  re- 
quirements for  anyone.  In  addition,  we  have 
also  been  experimenting  with  pass-fall  grad- 
ing to  a  limited  extent  at  Irvine,  and  more 
broadly  at  one  college  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Second,  throughout  the  University,  we  are 
putting  much  more  emphasis  on  seminars 
for  undergraduates,  following  the  graduate- 
school  pattern  of  Individualized  Instruction 
under  close  faculty  supervision. 

The  third  area  of  Innovation  Is  In  the  xise 
of  technology.  We  are  moving  ahead  rather 
rapidly,  especially  on  the  new  Irvine  campus, 
in  the  use  of  computer -assisted  instruction. 
Out  of  2000  students  at  Irvine  this  fall.  1000 
will  be  taking  some  work  In  a  course  or  Inde- 
pendent study  which  is  computer-assisted. 

As  yet.  It  is  still  too  early  to  talk  about 
definite  results  from  these  three  innovations. 
The  San  Diego  campios  opened  In  the  faU  of 

1964,  and  Santa  Crviz  and  Irvine  opened  In 

1965.  The  one  Indicator  we  do  have  Is  that, 
thus  far,  the  student  drop-out  rate  for  the 
three  new  campuses  Is  quite  low. 

qUALITT    AT    THE    QRADUATE    LEVEL 

There  are  now  25,000  graduate  students  on 
the  University's  nine  camptisee,  and  by  1976 
we  expect  to  have  between  40,000  and  46,000. 
However,  to  some  extent,  quality  and  quan- 
tity go  together  at  the  graduate  level.  They 
are  not  In  confilct.  When  you  have  a  large 
graduate  enterprise.  It  makes  It  possible  to 
have  more  specialized  faculty,  and  the  stu- 
dent can  have  access  to  large  research  lab- 
oratories, extensive  libraries,  Internatlonaliy 
known  specialists,  and  all  the  other  facilities 
that  go  with  size. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  two-year 
study  of  graduate  education  at  106  major 
universities  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  found  the  Berkeley  campus  to  be 
"the  best-balanced,  distinguished  university 
In  the  covmtry." 

Much  of  the  innovation  In  the  University's 
graduate  education  has  been  a  beginning 
toward  a  more  relaxed.  Individualized  doc- 
toral program.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  fer- 
ment in  the  graduate  curricula  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  with  a  re-examination  of 
the  requirements  for  a  doctoral  dissertation 
to  see  If  they  can  be  Jmproved  or  changed 
without  altering  the  Quality. 

One  of  the  Innovations  we  are  concerned 
with  is  a  shortening  of  the  time  of  study 
for  graduate  degrees.  Most  doctoral  programs' 
In  social  science  and  hum&aitlee,  for  exam- 
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pie,  require  too  long  a  period  of  study.  And 
often,  there  seems  to  be  a  negative  relation- 
ship between  the  time  spent  In  a  graduate 
program  and  the  Intellectual  growth  of  the 
student. 

Therefore,  we  are  currently  considering  a 
new  degree  on  the  Berkeley  campus  for  tboee 
who  do  not  choose,  or  are  unable  for  one 
reason  of  another,  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
traditional  Doctor  of  Phlloe<q>hy  degree, 
complete  with  thesis.  This  new  degree  Is  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  which  would  involve 
the  same  studies  as  the  Ph.  D.,  but  would 
require  no  dissertation. 

In  engineering,  however,  where  there  has 
historically  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  Master's  level,  we  are  shifting  to  the 
Doctorate  level,  to  the  Doctor  of  Elnglneer- 
Ing  degree,  which  Is  a  much  more  profes- 
sional degree.  This  does  require  greater  spe- 
cialization. 

QUAUTT    AT   THX    POST-CRADTTATE   LEVEL 

One  important  role  the  University  will  be 
called  on  to  fill  Increasingly  In  the  coming 
years  ts  In  the  area  of  poet-graduate  study. 
With  the  rapidly  expanding  body  of  knowl- 
edge In  every  field,  many  of  our  large  corpo- 
rations are  becoming  universities  in  them- 
selves, and  they  are  turning  to  us  for  help. 
Similarly,  more  and  more  Individuals  are 
turning  to  the  tinlversity  to  improve  their 
skills  after  graduation.  We  have  particular 
requests  for  continuing  education  from  law- 
yers, doctors,  and  engineers,  for  example. 

University  extension,  therefore.  Is  being 
investigated  closely  as  a  means  of  taking 
education  into  corporations  and  into  in- 
dividual homes  around  the  state.  It  may  be 
possible  In  the  near  future  to  put  whole 
coursies  on  audio  tape  cartridges  for  broad 
distribution.  Or  further  out,  we  ma^  see 
similar  developments  In  television,  where  the 
doctor,  businessman,  teacher,  or  other  pro- 
fessional man  can  slide  a  tape  cartridge 
Into  his  television  set  and  receive  Instruc- 
tion In  the  new  developments  in  hts  field 
right  In  his  home  or  office. 

ruTuax  UNivxasTrr  emphasis 

For  the  future,  I  would  identify  six  prin- 
cipal areas  which  the  large  university — and 
especially  the  University  of  California — must 
concentrate  on  If  it  is  to  continue  to  meet 
the   quality-quantity   challenge. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  eternal  prob- 
lem of  getting  enough  money.  A  second  Is  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  faculty,  and  to 
maintain  our  current  student-faculty  ratio 
of  approximately  16  to  1. 

A  third  need  Is  to  make  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  life  more  efiectlve.  How  do 
we  make  residence  halls  more  than  hotels? 
What  cultural  stimulation  can  we  provide? 

As  students  come  to  the  University  better 
prepared  and  more  serious  about  their  aca- 
demic studies  than  those  who  came  before 
them,  they  want  a  greater  voice  In  their 
academic  lives  and  li.  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution. Often  this  voice  can  be  quite 
helpful,  although  the  faculty  must  make  the 
final  decision. 

Fourth,  the  University  must  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  population  as  a  whole.  Many 
people  have  seen  science  bring  so  much 
change  to  their  lives  that  they  have  become 
"gun-shy"  with  respect  to  new  Ideas.  And 
they  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  University — 
which  Is  sort  of  a  "machine  for  change" — 
with  some  suspicion.  This  involves  not  only 
the  University's  scientific  discoveries,  but  also 
the  new  activism  by  students  for  social 
change,  which  is  especially  hard  for  the  pub- 
lic to  accept. 

A  fifth  ma)or  need  is  to  determine  exactly 
how  technology  can  be  used  by  the  University 
In  Its  education  at  all  levels.  We  are  already 
using  technology  extensively,  especiallv  at 
Irvine,  but  I  think  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  What  will  a  imlverslty  library 
look  like  in  1980,  for  example?  WUI  it  have 
books,  or  will  it  b«  mainly  a  bank  of  com- 
puterised information  from  which  a  student 


receives  what  he  needs  via  a  television  screen? 
We  need  to  be  seerehlng  out  answers  to 
questions  like  these. 

Finally,  a  sixth  need  has  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  a  large  university,  or  any 
large  enterprise,  for  that  matter. 

It  lent  enough  to  have  small,  fairly  auton- 
omous units,  uuiess  they  are  also  diverse 
units.  In  engineering,  for  example,  although 
each  of  our  general  campuses  will  have  a 
College  of  Engineering,  each  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis — agrieiiltural  engineering  at 
Davis,  aeronautical  at  U.CX.A.,  electrical  at 
Berkeley,  environmental  engineering  at 
Riverside,  etc. 

SKILLS  TO  StRVE  SOCIETY 

In  the  late  ITOO's.  the  first  of  the  modem 
economists,  Adam  Smith,  wrote  that  the  true 
wealth  of  any  nation  essentially  rested  on  the 
skUl  of  its  people.  His  thought  was  that  the 
secret  of  oaUonal  wealth  was  not  in  natural 
resources,  or  climate,  or  geography,  but  in 
human  capital. 

In  California,  we  feel  that  this  theory  has 
been  proved  fairly  conclusively.  The  resources 
of  the  state  are  not  particularly  obtstanding, 
by  any  means.  In  fact,  water  resources  in 
Southern  California  are  quite  deficient.  Yet 
per  capita  income  in  California  is  about 
20  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  a  high  proportion 
of  America's  scientlfioally-orlented  Industry 
is  located  here. 

Clearly,  the  state's  economy  rests  in  large 
measure  on  its  highly-regarded  system  of 
education,  on  the  skills  of  its  people.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  continue  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

Case  Exakple:  Interkational  Management 

Development 

(By  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  president.  International 

Executive  Service  Corpe) 

In  the  incredible  spectrum  of  long-range 
problems  which  face  the  United  States,  the 
widening  economic  gap  between  the  "have" 
and  "have-not"  nations  must  be  placed  close 
to  the  top.  We  have  spent  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  efiort  to  close  It. 

Several  years  ago,  David  Rockefeller,  rec- 
ognizing that  money  tlone  could  never  solve 
this  problem,  described  "managerial  experi- 
ence" as  a  basic  and  urgent  need  to  bridge 
the  gap  among  all  nations.  He  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  private  sector  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  talent  to  help  guide  busi- 
ness management  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Although  it  was  to  be  a  buslness-to- 
business  venture,  the  proposed  program,  be- 
cause of  its  public  nature  and  magnitude, 
would  require  public  support. 

So,  at  an  historic  meeting  in  Washington 
in  1964.  The  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  was  launched.  Although  It  received 
Federal  support  and  the  President's  blessing. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Corps'  operation 
was  to  be  completely  private. 

Since  no  program  comparable  to  lESC  had 
been  attempted  previously,  there  were  many 
unanswered  questions.  Developing  nations, 
we  realized,  were  not  accubtoroed  to  paying 
for  aid  from  the  U.S.  Would  we  be  able  to 
recruit  volunteer  businessmen  without  pay 
beyond  their  expenses?  How  long  should  an 
csslgnment  last  to  be  most  b'^ncficlal  to  a 
client  firm?  Were  forelf?n  buslneyses  really 
interested  in  this  kind  of  service? 

TodP.y.  after  almost  two  years  of  ooeratlon, 
these  questions  have  been  answered.  We  do 
charge  a  modest  monthly  fee  and  air  fare  for 
our  man  and  his  wife.  The  foreign  firms  are 
willing  to  meet  these  costs  and  the  relation- 
ship Is  the  l>etter  for  this  arrangement.  We 
have  found  in  seeking  volunteers  that  the 
United  States  businessman  is  patriotic  and 
unselfish — ready  to  lerve  his  country  by 
serving  others. 

TIME    Wn.L    BE    THE    JUDGE 

A  four-month  stay  for  the  adviser  has 
usually  proven  adequate.  In  fact,  returning 


executives  have  consistently  cautioned  us 
against  longer  assignments,  since  our  pur- 
pose is  to  help  the  client  run  his  own  opera- 
tion. Given  a  longer  period,  the  VS.  execu- 
tive would  be  managing,  not  guicUng. 

In  our  working  relationships  with  these 
host  companies  there  have  been  some  Imme- 
diate and  spectacular  successes  in  terms  of 
cost  reduction  and  increased  profits  or 
growth.  But  the  material  impact  of  most  of 
our  efforts  may  not  be  felt  for  a  year  or  more, 
Time  wlU  be  our  Judge. 

The  problem  of  selection  of  lESC  volun. 
teers  has  proven  to  be  more  psychological 
than  technical.  We  have  not  sent  abroad  a 
single  man  who  has  not  been  fully  qualified 
techmcally.  In  each  case,  the  adviser's  ex- 
perience is  in  much  the  same  business  as  the 
client's — perhaps  as  a  top  executive  In  a  U.S. 
corporation,  perhaps  as  a  middle  manage- 
ment specialist,  sometimes  as  a  founder  and 
head  of  his  own  enterprise. 

The  real  question  however.  Is  whether  he 
can  win  the  confidence  of  his  opposite  num- 
ber in  the  company  to  which  he  Is  assigned. 
Almost  every  client  has  said,  in  effect,  "Don't 
send  us  a  businessman  who  will  tell  us  how 
you  do  it  in  the  U.S.  Send  us  a  man  who 
can  understand  our  strength  and  our  limi- 
tations and  who  can  build  a  bridge  between 
your   managerial   technology  and  ours." 

When  we  find  such  a  man,  even  the  lack  of 
foreign  language  qualifications  proves  to  be 
no   barrier   to   true  understanding. 

A  favorable  RXCBt>TXON 

Client  reactions  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly favorable — often  enthusiastic.  They 
have  recognized  the  human  as  well  as  the 
technical  contribution  of  their  lESC  advisers. 
In  fact,  foreign  businesses  have  responded 
beyond  our  greatest  expectations.  After  only 
24  months  of  operation,  we  have  approved 
over  400  applications  from  overseas  firms  for 
U.S.  business  volunteers. 

Likewise,  the  number  of  requests  for  a  vol- 
imteer  to  return  for  a  follow-up  visit  is  in- 
creasing. Recognition  of  our  performance 
with  individual  concerns  is  even  bringing 
their  suppliers  and  customers  to  us.  And 
many  of  the  practices  which  we  have  intro- 
duced are  being  discussed  in  the  business 
community.  So  although  our  operation  will 
never  be  massive,  it  is  like  a  stone  thrown  in 
a  pool — creating  an  ever-widening  impact. 

RBVEHSE    EENEITrS    OT    ITSC 

What  does  the  Internsitlonal  Executive 
Service  Corps  gain  for  American  businessmen, 
American  businesses,  and  America? 

We  have  requests  from  universities  for  our 
returning  executives  to  spend  a  week  on  their 
campuses  discussing  their  experiences  with 
the  students.  Not  only  the  discussions  them- 
selves, but  the  knowledge  l^hat  these  success- 
ful businessmen  have  served  as  volunteers, 
will  have  a  valuable  Impact  on  the  educa- 
tional community.  Also  we  hope  that  case 
studies  of  our  executives'  business  experi- 
ences can  be  made  available  to  this  country's 
buslne.is  schools. 

For  the  retired  man  the  benefits  are  ob- 
vious. With  lengthening  age  spans,  improv- 
ing health,  and  increasingly  early  retirement, 
there  Is  a  gap  In  the  American  career  sys- 
tem that  leisure  pursuits  do  not  fill.  That 
lESC  is  one  answer  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  almoet  every  returnee  describes  his 
tour  as  one  of  the  outstanding  experiences 
of  his  life,  and  almoet  to  the  man,  volun- 
teers for  service  again. 

Although  the  larger  number  of  our  volun- 
teers are  retired,  about  16  per  cent  are  active 
members  of  middle  management.  We  hope 
to  Increase  this  to  about  30  per  cent,  as  US. 
companies  begin  to  work  this  operation  toto 
their  personnel  programs. 

So  far.  General  Electric,  IBM,  ATT,  Detroit 
Edison,  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  have  be- 
gvm  to  work  with  us  on  a  regular  basis  over 
an  extended  period.  Several  other  comoanles 
have  cooperated  on  the  basis  of  specific  re- 
quests. 
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We  ask  this  not  as  a  contribution  on  the 
corporations'  part,  but  In  the  honest  belief 
that  their  men  can  get  experience  here  that 
Jb  available  nowhere  else.  In  really  getting 
to  know  a  country,  its  business  people  and 
practices,  a  man  can  learn  more  on  a  four- 
month  nsSC  assignment  than  in  two  years 
of  reading  reports.  Further,  the  reservoir  of 
good  will  he  builds  for  himself  and  his  com- 
pany is  enormous. 

When  I  suggested  to  David  Rockefeller 
that  we  needed  a  middle-management  Chase 
man  for  a  foreign  assignment,  I  was  aware 
that  international  know-how  was  in  the 
shortest  supply  of  all.  "Why  not  take  a  top- 
notch  stateside  man  and  turn  him  Into  an 
internationalist?"  I  asked.  So  today,  after 
two  months  of  intensive  preparation  In  the 
Chase  foreign  department,  a  Chase  man  Is 
working  with  a  top  bank  in  ParsLguay  to  up- 
grade its  management  practices;  at  the  same 
time,  a  truly  understanding  International 
businessman  is  being  created. 

NO   RULES  OR  PRECEDENTS 

Finally,  in  the  American  corporation's  con- 
stant search  for  the  right  top  officers,  one  of 
the  main  requirements  Is  the  ability  to  make 
sound  decisions  where  there  are  no  prece- 
dents. Where  our  executives  go,  there  are  no 
rules,  no  precedents,  and  innimierable  dan- 
ger points.  The  middle-management  volun- 
teer who  successfully  meets  this  challenge 
returns  a  broader  and  wiser  man.  And  his 
company,  with  the  benefit  of  our  perform- 
ance assessment,  has  a  broader  base  for  eval- 
uating him. 

As  the  lESC  program  grows,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  for  U.S.  businesses  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  as  a  training  ground.  If  they 
do,  the  company,  the  lESC.  and  the  entire 
International  business  commxmity  will  profit. 

In  less  than  two  years  of  operation,  the 
nsc  has  given  true  promise  of  significant 
achievement.  It  holds  promise  for  effective 
working  partnerships  between  Government 
and  business  in  other  undertakings.  It  can 
yield  dividends  of  experience  and  goodwill 
to  American  business.  It  can  provide  fresh 
fulfillment  to  men  who  may  have  thought 
they  were  no  longer  needed.  And  primarily. 
as  a  private  Institution,  It  can  contribute 
to  economic  growth  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  thereby  further  one  of  the  alms 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Above  all.  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps  can  achieve  these  ends  by  draw- 
ing o.T  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people — not 
by  simply  applying  more  machines  and  more 
money.  It  Is  nice  to  know  that  people  still 
count. 

The  New  Education:    Teaching 
Tomorrow  Todat 

Moderator  Keppel:  Sister  Jacqueline  and 
gentlemen,  the  editors  of  Forum  have  asked 
us  to  present  our  views  on  the  major  chal- 
lenges facing  education  in  the  years  ahead. 
and  what  can  be  done  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

As  we  begin  our  discussion,  it  might  be 
useful  to  cite  some  of  the  raw  statistics  for 
the  period  1965-76.  to  help  put  the  "quan- 
tity" challenge  in  perspective.  In  the  next 
decade,  approximately  30  million  young  men 
and  women  will  leave  school  to  embark  upon 
the  adventure  of  looking  for  their  first  Jobs. 
Unless  current  projections  are  changed,  at 
least  2  million  of  these  youngsters  may  never 
enter  high  school,  and  at  least  another  7  mil- 
lion may  not  receive  a  diploma. 

Thus,  nearly  one  third  of  the  crop  of  this 
American  resource  may  be  unprepared  to 
make  the  contribution  to  the  economy  that 
the  nation  will  require.  Surely  as  Important, 
they  may  well  lead  unsatisfying  and  drab 
lives,  confined  to  uninteresting  Jobs  and  in- 
adequate wages. 

The  demands  on  education  are,  therefore, 
huge  and  they  grow  increasingly  urgent.  The 
pressures  of  our  revolutionary  age,  coupled 


with  the  vast  numbers  of  students  who  must 
equip  themselves  to  handle  these  pressures. 
c-iU  upon  us  as  never  before  in  our  history  to 
give  meaning,  stability,  and  continuity  to 
the  role  of  education  in  the  future. 

Sister  Jacqueline,  as  President  of  Webster 
College,  and  perhaps  more  Important  for  our 
purptoses  today,  as  an  educator,  what  do  you 
see  as  the  great  challenges  facing  education 
today? 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  what  may  first  seem  to  be  a  general, 
perhaps  philosophical,  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem. Yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  one  of  the  most 
critical. 

We  must  take  a  broader  view  of  the  role 
and  meaning  of  education  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  And  by  "we"  I  mean  the  whole  soci- 
ety, not  only  a  group  we  call  the  "experts." 

Modern  civilization  Is  really  a  laboratory 
for  people  learning,  serving,  acting,  reacting, 
and  pushing  the  limits  of  the  known — using 
the  patterns  of  history  to  suggest  ways  to 
reshape  the  future. 

I  think  we  can  no  longer  make  such  cate- 
gorical distinctions  as  the  difference  between 
formal  and  informal  education.  Where  and 
when  does  school  life  end  and  work  begin? 
We  must  accept  the  reality  of  man  learning 
as  long  as  he  is  man. 

THE   "UNrVERSE-CITT" 

As  we  consider  the  problems  in  educating 
great  numbers  of  people,  we  cannot  view  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  as  simply 
training  and  indoctrination.  Modern  man  to- 
day lives  in  a  "universe-city."  Only  if  we  al- 
low, encourage,  and  press  everyone,  taxi-cab 
drivers  and  suburban  housewives,  union  shop 
stewards  and  corporation  executives,  altar 
boys  and  archbishops  to  share  in  the  practi- 
cal scholarship  of  this  universe-city  will  we 
ever  fulfill  the  potentials  of  education. 

The  classroom  and  textbook  will  continue 
to  be  important  only  if  we  recognize  that 
they  are  only  one  part  of  a  continual,  life- 
long learning  process.  And  education  with  a 
capital  "B"  will  continue  to  be  important 
only  if  we  respect  the  potentials  within  all 
groups  to  share  in  team  teaching  and  group 
learning  for  people  of  all  ages. 

Moderator  Keppel:  John,  as  President  of 
Coltmibia  Teachers  College,  you  are  helping 
to  prepare  the  new  generation  of  educators. 
What  do  you  consider  to  be  our  important 
priorities? 

Dr.  Fischer:  I  agree  with  Sister  Jacqueline 
that  one  of  the  major  difficulties  will  be  tc 
avoid  narrowing  the  purposes  of  education. 
From  the  standpoint  of  education,  develop- 
ing "manpower"  is  really  a  matter  of  finding 
better  ways  to  release  and  cultivate  the  power 
of  the  individual  person.  To  assume  that  we 
can  meet  our  needs  simp>ly  by  preparing 
larger  masses  of  people  for  various  employ- 
ment categories  would  serve  neither  the 
economy  nor  the  individual. 

Since  no  one  can  hope  to  possess  full 
knowledge  In  any  field,  a  principal  aim  of 
education  should  be  to  give  the  student  com- 
petence In  academic  disciplines.  The  most 
important  vocational  skill  that  any  school 
can  help  to  foster  is  the  skill  of  letu-ning. 

Another  challenge  Is  to  expand  educational 
opportunity.  Secondary  education,  which  is 
now  universal  only  in  theory,  must  be  made 
so  In  fact.  Collegiate  and  other  post-high 
school  education  must  be  made  available  to 
many  more  than  now  receive  it.  possibly  to 
two-thirds  or  more  of  our  young  people  the 
proportion  that  now  graduates  from  high 
school. 

MEETING   TKX    QUANTrTT    CBALLENGX 

Moderator  Keppel:  Sam  Gould,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  you 
certainly  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  In 
educating  large  numbers  of  students.  I  pre- 
sume you  feel  this  is  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges for  the  future.? 

Dr.  Oould:  I  do  Indeed.  Frank.  The  State 
University  of  New  York  wUl  have  about  260,- 


000  full-time  students,  spread  over  more  than 
60  campuses,  by  1974. 

Yet  the  expanding  number  of  students  In 
the  1970'8  should  neither  dilute  nor  lower  the 
quality  of  education.  This  is  not  only  un- 
thinkable, it  la  unnecessary. 

In  fact,  the  very  reverse  may  be  true.  The 
pressures  of  numbers  may  well  cause  us  to 
change  our  traditional  notions  about  bow 
education  should  be  conducted.  They  may 
even  cause  us  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  more  carefully  long  since — namely,  to 
probe  deeply  Into  the  learning  process  itself 
B3xA  to  take  advantage  of  our  findings  by  re- 
shaping the  present  patterns  by  which  stu- 
dents and  teachers  interact.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  see  developing  a  new  kind  of 
teacher  and  a  new  kind  of  student,  both  of 
whom  would  see  acquisition  of  knowledge 
merely  as  the  starting  point  toward  true 
learning. 

There  is  another  challenge  which  is  equally 
important.  It  is  one  of  selectivity.  Man's 
knowledge  Is  now  doubling  every  ten  years. 
In  addition,  a  g^eat  deal  of  what  he  has 
accepted  as  authentic  knowledge  Is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete. 

This  means  that  we  will  have  to  develc^ 
an  awareness  of  what  knowledge  is  pertinent 
and  relative  and  should  be  retained,  and 
what  knowledge  should  be  discarded.  It 
means  also  that  new  patterns  of  teaching 
must  concentrate  more  upon  the  student's 
ability  to  search  out  the  knowledge  he  re- 
quires rather  than  having  that  knowledge 
directly  disseminated  to  him.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  what  education  should 
always  have  been. 

THE   GOVERNMENT    YIEWPOINT 

Moderator  Keppel.  Thus  far,  we've  dis- 
cussed some  Important  educational  chal- 
lenges from  the  professional  educator  view- 
point. Two  of  our  participants,  though  not 
immediately  within  the  educational  circle, 
nevertheless  are  directly  concerned  with  edu- 
cation and  manpower  problems.  Congress- 
man Ooodell,  your  membership  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  keeps  you 
abreast  of  the  Nation's  pressing  educational 
needs.  What  do  you  see  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these? 

Mr.  Ooodell.  I'm  especially  concerned  with 
finding  ways  to  overcome  the  social  and  In- 
tellectual deficiencies  of  the  millions  of  our 
very  young  children,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
real  chance  to  profit  from  our  educational 
system. 

Each  year  about  1.1  million  youngsters 
from  poor  families  reach  five  years  of  age. 
And  when  a  child  comes  from  a  family  where 
he  has  had  no  language  orientation,  and 
where  he  doesn't  understand  the  symtwls 
used  by  the  teachers,  he  finds  himself  very 
disabled. 

That  kind  of  yoimgster  is  off  the  track 
when  he  first  goes  to  school  and  he  may  well 
stay  off  the  track  throughout  his  school 
years,  until  he  either  drops  out  or  com- 
pletes school  as  a  functional  Illiterate.  As  a 
result,  these  children  continue  a  cycle  of 
poverty  that  magnifies  the  social  problems 
with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

The  only  major  Federal  effort  to  stimulate 
a  breaking  of  this  cycle  has  come  through 
Project  Head  Start,  Some  additional  funds 
are  also  available  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  But  the  total  ef- 
fort is  negligible  compared  to  what  is  needed. 
Beyond  the  pre-school  area,  I  think  our 
entire  educational  system  must  be  oriented 
better  to  the  continuing  revolution  in  tech- 
nology. One  Important  aspect  of  this  in- 
volves the  education  and  quality  of  the 
teewihers.  We  need  better  programs  to  enable 
teachers  to  upgrade  their  skills  on  a  regular 
basis,  perhaps  every  four  or  five  years,  pay- 
ing them  their  salaries  and  expenses.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  for  a  teacher  to  teach  the  rest 
of  his  life  on  the  basis  of  what  he  learned 
in  school. 
Dr.  Fischer :  Let  me  agree  with  Mr.  Ooodell 
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on  the  critical  importance  of  the  early  years 
In  a  child's  lUe.  But  I  would  add  that  unless 
the  good  start  Is  followed  by  an  equally  good 
profnun  In  eyery  succeeding  school  year,  the 
early  benefits  are  almost  certain  to  be  lost. 

Moderator  Keppel:  Devereux  Josephs,  as  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
xnlaalon  on  Education  and  as  a  spokesman 
from  the  business  community,  where  do  you 
leel  we  staould  tocua  our  attention? 

Mr.  JoaephB:  I  think  you  have  all  defined 
the  major  challenges  pretty  well.  But  one 
thing  no  one  touched  on  Is  the  need  for  a 
fundamental  change  In  social  attitudes 
toward  the  learning  process. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  "highbrow"  was 
almost  considered  dangerous,  you  know.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  hopefully  entering  a 
porlod  when  learning  and  continuing  educa- 
tion will  be  more  "stylish"  or  socially  ac- 
ceptable. 

In  addition,  it  Is  becoming  more  apparent 
that  education  In  our  society  can  no  longer 
be  left  solely  to  the  educators.  The  influen- 
tial public  Is  going  to  have  to  take  a  lot  more 
personal  Interest  In  the  procedures  of  edu- 
cation than  they  do  today.  I  think  we  are 
pretty  much  agreed  on  what  we  want  educa- 
tion to  be  In  the  1970'b,  what  the  challenges 
and  obstacles  are  on  the  way  to  that  goal. 
But  how  do  we  overcome  these  obstacles? 
What  are  the  steps  we  can  take  to  bring  our 
goals  about?  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  one 
of  the  biggest  challenges  Is  to  Identify  these 
steps  and  procedures. 

ROW  DO  WB  GET  THZEZT 

Moderator  Keppel:  Thank  you,  Dev.  I 
think  you  have  used  a  word  which  may  be 
the  key  word  for  the  rest  of  our  dlscvisslon — 
the  word  "procedures."  It  suggests  the  essen- 
tials of  the  question:  "How  do  we  get  there?" 
What  are  the  procedures  we  have  to  adopt 
to  make  education  what  we  know  It  must  be 
in  1976? 

Dr.  CSould:  One  urgent  need  la  more  and 
better  educational  research.  To  put  It  In  the 
simplest  terms,  we  need  to  And  out  more 
about  how  people  learn. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  for  example,  that  the 
way  people  learn  by  television  has  not  reall; 
been  established  In  any  definite  way.  There- 
fore, If  we  are  going  to  Invest  mlUlons  of 
dollars  and  millions  of  hovirs  of  energy,  and 
If  we  are  going  to  put  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  on  the  line,  then  we  had  better  &nd 
out  what  takes  place  In  learning.  I'm  not 
convinced  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  find  out. 

One  area  that  has  always  Interested  me 
very  much  Is  the  Interpersonal  relationship 
of  the  facility  member  and  the  student.  The 
idea  has  always  been  that  unless  the  faculty 
member  la  sitting  hand  In  hand  with  the 
student,  hour  after  hour,  nothing  is  really 
happening  that  Is  educationally  worthwhile. 
rm  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  this  la 
probably  true,  but  I'd  like  to  see  a  little  more 
proof.  I've  had  personal  experiences — as  some 
of  you  may  have  had — where  every  personal 
contact  I  had  with  a  faculty  member  set  me 
back  about  six  months.  I  Just  don't  think  we 
know  enough  about  what  kind  of  students 
and  what  kind  of  faculty  members  should 
have  close  working  relationships,  and  what 
kind  should  not. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  think  we  need  a  great 
deal  more  research  in  all  kinds  of  "way-out" 
ways  to  teach  people.  Tals  is  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  Is  In  the  most  danger  right  now. 

We  have  to  have  more  of  the  kind  of  R&D 
that  Industry  has  capitalized  on,  where  they 
do  way-out  studies  and  know  full  well  when 
they  start  the  research  project  that  they  may 
bave  to  throw  out  90  per  cent  of  their  find- 
ings. 

Dr.  Fischer:  I  would  add  that  Just  doing 
■more  research  will  not  be  enough.  We  can't 
assume  that  the  knowledge  explosion  we  have 
seen  in  space  technology  can  be  repeated  In 
education  merely  by  pouring  in  more  and 
more  money.  What  we  need  is  more  Imagi- 


native and  better  designed  investigation  than 
we  have  had. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  But  the  Imaginative 
people  must  be  supported  In  some  continu- 
ing way. 

Rep.  Ooodell:  That's  right.  It's  going  to 
take  mckre  than  Just  »ddttlonal  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

I  think  one  of  the  biggest  problems  is  over- 
coming the  reluctance  to  apply  the  results  oX 
educational  research  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Unless  we  begin  to  see  an  educational 
ferment  at  the  local  level,  all  the  Federal 
efforts  will  be  for  naught. 

HOW  MUCH  SHOUtD  INDUSTRY  TEACH? 

Dr.  Oould:  One  atea  we  do  not  seem  to 
know  too  much  about  is  how  much  we  In 
education  should  teach  and  how  much  of  the 
teaching  should  be  left  to  Industry.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  schools  should  teach  the 
principles  and  industry  should  take  care  of 
the  rest.  The  work-study  concept  where  stu- 
dents work  for  a  quarter  or  a  semester  and 
study  for  another  Is  one  way  to  approach 
this  question.  But  there  must  be  others.  This 
is  an  area  of  research  that  has  hardly  been 
touched  and  I  think  It  could  be  enormously 
valuable. 

Rep.  Ooodell:  I'm  not  sure  whether  this  Is 
the  school's  responsibility  or  Industry's  re- 
sponsibility, but  too  often  the  product  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  unable  to  qualify 
for  a  productive  Job  in  Industry.  The  skills 
he  learned  in  school  sre  obsolete  by  the  time 
he  graduates,  because  the  production  meth- 
ods in  Industry  have  passed  him  by. 

So  I  would  agree  that  we  ought  to  find  out 
more  about  what  the  educational  system 
should  teach  and  what  should  be  left  to  in- 
dustry to  teach. 

Moderator  Keppel:  Closely  associated  with 
Dr.  Qould's  desire  for  studies  of  how  people 
learn.  Is  curriculum  research  what  is  taught 
in  a  school  and  how  it  is  taught.  We  are  al- 
ready learning  that  children  can  leam  earlier 
and  better,  provided  we  know  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it. 

What  we  are  reaching  for  here  is  not  Just  a 
tew  Items  of  new  materials  and  equipment, 
but  systems  of  materials  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  learners  Including  relating  the  books 
of  the  little  red  school  house  to  the  audio- 
visual materials,  computers,  programmed  In- 
struction, and  other  things  that  were  never 
dreamed  about  In  the  little  red  school  houses 

This  kind  of  study  on  the  systems  of  edu- 
cation Is  perhaps  where  Industrial  research- 
ers can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
education  the  kind  of  systems  analysis  which 
includes  all  these  tools  in  the  proper  se- 
quence. 

EDUCATIONAL    "XHIWK   TANKS"? 

ICr.  Josephs:  Is  there  anything  in  educa- 
tion that  corresponds  to  the  RAND  Corpo- 
ration's kmd  of  "think  tank"?  These  types 
of  organizations  have  done  a  lot  of  excellent 
research  for  the  U.S.  Military,  free  from  the 
cliches  and  habits  of  the  past. 

Moderator  Keppel:  There  is  nothing  like 
this  In  education  today  that  I  know  of.  Do 
you  know  of  anything?  What  do  the  rest  of 
you  think?  And  would  It  be  a  good  idea, 
anyway? 

Dr.  Oould:  If  an  Independent  research 
organization  could  be  estabUshed  with  sxif- 
flclent  financial  backing  to  research  thor- 
oughly some  of  these  important  areas  with- 
out having  to  produce  an  immediate  return, 
It  would  be  a  g^eat  step  forward. 

Someone,  somewhere,  ought  to  be  look- 
ing far  ahead  all  the  time,  without  having 
to  worry  about  what's  happening  today  or 
next  week.  So  many  of  us,  you  know,  are 
so  busy  putting  out  little  fires  here  and 
there  that  we  don't  get  a  chance  to  dream 
a  little  about  where  the  world  of  education 
Is  headed. 

Moderator  Keppel:  Presumably  such  an 
idea  would  have  to  be  backed  by  all  three 


sectors:  education,  government,  business:  u 
this  correct? 

Mr.  Josephs:  Absolutely.  It  would  become 
suspect  If  It  were  not. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  agree,  because  I  wel- 
come any  kind  of  pluralistic  Input  to  educa- 
tion. But  I  would  hate  to  see  us  let  the  syi- 
tems  design  man  from  a  "think  tank"  take 
over  not  only  the  Implementation  decisions, 
but  also  the  decisions  of  the  policymakers. 

For  example,  I'm  one  who  feels  that  along 
with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense, 
we  also  need  organizations  Uke  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  and  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions on  the  West  Coast,  to  give  us  a  check 
and  balance. 

Now,  believe  me,  I  wouldn't  want  either 
of  these  two  organizations  to  be  directing 
defense  or  foreign  policy.  But  I  do  want  a 
system  of  systems,  not  something  that  it 
grand-architected  from  above,  vrlth  the  part* 
passed  out. 

The  only  thing  I  fear  In  both  the  body 
Politic — with  a  capital  "P"— and  the  body 
Education — with  a  capital  "E" — is  that  the 
systems  mentality  will  become  the  new  arch- 
priest  of  society. 

Mr.  Josephs:  Well,  I  don't  feel  there  is  much 
danger  of  that  happening.  Maybe  20  years 
from  now,  we  may  have  to  convene  a  panel 
to  discuss  how  to  get  the  educational  world 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  systems  analysts,  but 
I  would  worry  about  that  later  on.  I  think 
It  is  more  important  to  try  to  capitalize  now 
on  a  willingness  to  see  some  change. 

Moderator  Keppel:  One  of  the  things  ve 
seemed  to  agree  on  In  our  opening  state- 
ments was  that  It  is  possible  to  combine 
quality  and  quantity  ta  education.  This  wa« 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  doubt  in  the  whole 
world  until  very  recently. 

QUANTITY   OUR   GREATEST   ALLY 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  love  what  Dr.  Gould 
said  about  quantity  being  our  greatest  ally. 
because  it  is  forcing  us  to  let  the  Individual 
student  take  responsibility  for  his  own  learn- 
ing. If  we  begin  to  get  students  to  do  that. 
this  will  help  some  administrators  like  you 
and  me  let  the  encrusted  academicians  take 
their  chances  and  be  forced  to  change.  And 
it  will  also  force  us  to  change. 

Dr.  Gould :  I  might  add  a  footnote  to  that. 
Just  as  Important  as  the  pressure  of  numbers 
is  the  pressure  of  the  so-called  student  activ- 
ist movement  in  this  country,  which  you 
touched  on. 

I  recently  took  part  In  a  student  leadership 
conference  with  students  from  all  over  the 
State  University,  at  which  I  am  afraid  I 
probably  said  some  very  revolutionary 
things,  as  far  as  some  of  my  faculty  and 
other  administrators  are  concerned.  I  urged 
the  students  to  take  a  good  solid  look  at  the 
curriculum  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to 
tell  those  in  authority  whether  or  not  it  la 
time  to  be  teaching  something  else,  or  teach- 
ing the  same  thing  differently. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  they  will  take 
up  that  challenge,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  1 
shall  be  hearing  very  soon  from  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  most  unhappy  over 
the  fact  that  I  have  encouraged  students 
to  do  this. 

But  this  is  really  the  way  change  is  going 
to  take  place.  And  It  Is  going  to  take  place 
r^ardless  of  what  the  "establishment" 
wants. 

THE  STUDENT  ACTIVIST  MOVEMENT 

In  fact.  I  think  the  student  activist  move- 
ment Is  the  greatest  breath  of  fresh  air  we 
have  had  in  education  recently,  even  with 
all  the  problems  and  naive  opinions  that  It 
reflects.  Certainly  I'm  not  advocating  that  all 
the  curricula  of  our  State  University  be 
thrown  In  the  ashcan,  or  that  it  be  turned 
over  completely  to  the  students.  But  their 
complaints  do  indicate  a  dissatisfaction 
based  on  reality,  which  all  too  often  the  edu- 
cational profession  Is  unwilling  to  face  up  to. 
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Moderator  Keppel :  Are  you  suggesting  then 
that  It  would  be  desirable  for  colleges  and 
universities  consciously  to  go  about  the  task 
of  creating  a  larger  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  ia  what  he  is  taught? 

Dr.  Gould:  I  am  Indeed.  It  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, philosophically,  but  I  think  we  are 
sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand  If  we  dont 
oITer  to  take  the  students  into  our  counsel 
and  use  constructively  the  Ideas  they  have 
to  offer,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  roof  to 
come  off  some  day,  as  It  will. 

The  problem  is  that  It  Is  very  hard  to  get 
young  people  to  understand  that  they  must 
be  patient.  They  want  instant  democracy 
and  they  do  not  realize  that  there  isn't  any 
such  thing,  that  democracy  is  a  slow,  tortuous 
process  that  is  still  developing.  This  is  where 
we  get  the  real  abraslveness  between  the  so- 
called  adult  generation  and  the  activist  gen- 
eration of  students.  The  end  results — the 
changes  they  seek — are  not  going  to  be  as 
inunediate  as  they  might  expect  them  to  be. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  Nor  Is  the  result  going 
to  be  as  gradual  as  some  of  us  think  either 

Dr.  Gould:  That's  right,  too. 

PExasuEX  roa  chance 

Mr.  Josephs:  I  think  that  unless  you  can 
get  the  opinion  leaders  of  the  commvmlty — 
those  outside  the  world  of  education  to  ac- 
cept the  need  for  change,  the  changes  will  be 
very  slow  in  coming. 

I  suspect  that  the  heads  of  some  of  our 
largest  corporations,  for  example,  probably 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  the  student  activist 
movement.  And  until  they  understand  the 
reasons  why  students  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  curriculum— do  they  need  794  courses — 
there  really  wont  be  enough  effective  pres- 
sure for  change.  If  there  is  a  proper  "beef" 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  I  don't  believe 
the  older  people  in  the  community  know  this 
yet,  or  at  least  they  haven't  accepted  It.  Un- 
less we  get  the  leaders  of  the  community  in- 
volved, we  are  really  all  talking  to  ourselves. 

Or.  Gould:  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on 
the  real  heart  of  the  problem. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  agree.  But  we  also 
have  to  demonstrate  to  the  student  that  we 
at  least  hear  what  he  is  saying.  Only  then 
will  we  have  a  chance  to  get  at  his  yearning 
to  learn.  Only  If  we  open  up  the  system  and 
let  him  see  that  there  Is  no  absolute  morality, 
no  absolute  truth,  but  only  an  awful  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  find  It — only  then  I  think 
can  we  open  up  the  dialogue  and  have  the 
student  share  responsibility  with  us. 

Moderator  Keppel:  What  we're  saying.  I 
think.  Is  that  the  educational  community 
suffers  from  the  problem  of  communicating 
with  others,  not  only  with  government  and 
business,  but  sometimes  as  Sister  Jacqueline 
says — with  students  as  well.  Is  this  correct? 

Dr.  Oould:  I  believe  there  Is  more  to  it 
than  that.  We  also  have  a  problem  com- 
municating with  ourselves.  In  research,  for 
example,  a  physicist  or  a  chemist  can  usually 
come  up  with  a  statement  of  his  findings,  and 
other  physicists  or  chemists  can  see  quite 
specifically  what  be  Is  talking  about.  This  Is 
not  quite  so  true  In  education. 

I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  read  sev- 
eral propoeals  for  research  projects  submitted 
by  relatively  eminent  educators.  I  have 
worked  all  my  life  in  education  and  I  admit, 
quite  frankly,  that  I  couldn't  understand 
what  these  proposals  were  all  about.  I  recog- 
nize that  In  educational  research  you  cannot 
draw  the  same  kind  of  conclusions  that  you 
can  In  the  physical  sciences.  There  are  more 
gray  areas.  But  we  can  expect  the  same  kind 
of  rigorous  approach,  the  same  kind  of  effort, 
and  the  same  kind  of  stretching  of  the  mind 
that  we  see  In  the  other  sciences.  And  I 
don't  see  that  happening. 

Moderator  Keppel:  One  solution  to  this 
communications  problem  could  be  to  encour- 
age and  Improve  the  flow  of  personnel  among 
education,  government  at  all  levels,  and  pri- 
vate  enterprise.    All    of    these    sectors    are 


searching  for  solutions  to  education's  chal- 
lenges, yet  none  of  them  thoroughly  under- 
stands each  other's  language.  Neither  educa- 
tion nor  government  nor  industry  has  had 
the  intimate  experience  with  the  problems  at 
the  others  to  assture  the  kind  of  teamwork 
needed. 

I  might  add  that  a  comparable  need  exists 
between  the  federal  and  state  departments 
of  education,  and  betveen  local  education 
and  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Josephs :  When  I  first  became  involved 
In  educational  affairs  In  1946,  this  tjrpe  of 
Interchange  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  stimulate.  Educators  had  a  great  fear  of 
Industrialists,  who  still  bad  the  old  cartoon- 
type  of  image.  Because  of  their  unfamlliarlty 
with  the  world  of  education,  the  industrial- 
ists were  also  wary  of  the  educators. 

Today  there  Is  a  great  difference  of  atti- 
tude. There  are  many  more  people  who  are 
ready  to  move  from  industry  to  education  to 
gpovernment  and  back  again. 

WE  HAD  TO  GIVE  THE  MONET  BACK 

Dr.  Oould :  I  agree  that  things  have  changed 
in  this  area.  I  can  recall  a  situation  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  at  a  small  college  where  I  was, 
in  which  we  set  up  a  program  for  facility 
members  to  take  time  off  and  go  out  In  In- 
dustry and  work  for  a  while.  We  had  about 
$1  million  behind  the  program,  but  we 
couldn't  get  any  faculty  members  to  go.  We 
had  to  give  the  money  back  and  you  know 
how  that  hurts  a  college  president ! 

I  would  say,  however,  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram could  be  emphasized  today  with  much 
more  succe&3. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  at  every  educa- 
tional conference  some  kind  of  representa- 
tion from  business  or  industry  be  Included. 
I  think  these  meetings  should  be  planned  In 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  better  Interchange 
between  government  and  Industry  and  edu- 
cation. Maybe  this  means  having  businessmen 
on  the  list  of  speakers  or  maybe  It  means 
something  else.  But  at  least  a  conscious  effort 
should  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Josephs:  This  problem  of  communi- 
cation also  applies  to  the  average  private 
citizen  too.  The  public  is  beginning  to  be 
much  more  Interested  in  education  than 
ever  before.  We  need  to  plan  a  much  better 
way  of  capitalizing  on  this  Interest  and  on 
their  willingness  to  get  mvolved.  To  put  it 
simply,  we  need  a  much  better  answer  when 
socnone  sajn,  "Well  now,  tomorrow  morning, 
what  can  I  do?" 

Rep.  Ooodell:  One  of  the  things  the  private 
citizen  can  do  tomorrow  morning  is  to  take 
an  Interest  In  his  own  local  school  system  and 
be  sure  that  It  has  the  support  it  needs. 

It's  very  easy  to  have  a  dead  hand  of  nega- 
tivism In  a  community's  educational  system, 
mainly  because  the  negative  people  speak 
up.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  and 
expand  the  educational  opportunities  too 
often  are  quiet  and  do  nothing  to  help  de- 
termine the  direction  of  their  local  school 
system.  The  biggest  role  the  interested  pri- 
vate citizen  can  perform  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  positive  elements  are  encouraged  to  speak 
up  and  act. 

Dr.  Fischer:  The  private  citizen — and  the 
corporation — can  also  play  an  important  role 
in  the  financial  support  of  higher  education. 
Only  with  enough  private  funding  can  our  In- 
dependent institutions  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  Independence.  Unless  they 
get  this  kind  of  support,  they  may  become 
mere  weather  vanes  responding  to  whatever 
short-term  interests  happen  to  be  popular  in 
successive  sessions  of  the  Congress.  To  serve 
the  country  best — even  to  use  public  funds 
most  effectively — the  Independent  umverslty 
must  never  be  forced  to  depend  on  public 
funds  as  Its  main  support. 

"WINDS  or  CHAMOE"  ABE  BLOWING 

Moderator  Keppel:  Well,  as  Dev  has  said, 
and  to  use  Harold  MacMlllan's  phrase,  "the 
winds  of  change"  are  Indeed  blowing  today. 


One  senses  them  in  industry,  in  edaeaSlon, 
and  in  government.  We  have  suggested  a 
number  of  procedures  which  could  be  adopted 
in  the  next  several  years  to  take  advantage  ot 
these  winds  of  change  to  get  us  from  Xb» 
educational  world  of   1966  to  that  of  1A7S. 

One  of  these  is  certainly  more  and  better 
educational  research,  with  emphasis  on  the 
question  of  how  people  learn.  Another  Is 
better  long-range  planning,  and  perhaps  a 
"systems"  type  of  analysis  of  education's 
need :  and  of  ways  to  improve  It. 

We  also  seem  to  agree  that  educational  in- 
stitutions shoiild  consciously  seek  out  the 
attitudes  of  the  learner  on  what  he  Is  being 
taught,  to  make  constructive  use  of  the  new 
student  activism.  Finally,  we  have  suggested 
better  communication  within  the  education- 
al commuiUty,  and  among  education,  busi- 
ness, and  government  Including  more  inter- 
change of  personnel. 

Vr.  Oould :  I  have  one  more  to  add  to  that 
list.  I  think  we  need  to  stimulate  a  new 
responsibility  for  education  in  the  home, 
because  this  is  where  youngsters  of  the  fu- 
ture are  going  to  get  a  good  part  of  their 
education.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  physical  facilities 
in  1980  or  1985  to  take  care  of  all  the  millions 
of  new  students  and  all  the  millions  of  those 
who  will  be  continuing  their  education — at 
least  not  In  the  same  manner  as  we  do  now, 
for  the  same  number  of  hours.  Therefore  a 
certain  amount  of  the  work  that  Is  now  done 
in  school  will  have  to  be  done  at  home. 

If  this  is  true,  the  parent  must  be  aware  of 
it.  And  he  must  be  willing  to  Involve  him- 
self. WUl  he  look  upon  this  prospect  with 
horror,  or  as  an  opportunity?  I  don't  think 
anyone  knows,  and  I  don't  think  much  Is 
being  done  to  find  out. 

Sister  Jacqueline:  I  can  Just  imagine  the 
problems  this  kind  of  situation  would  create. 
Today,  you  know,  many  teachers  are  saying, 
"Now,  don't  read  at  home,  because  youll  un- 
do everything  we  have  taught." 

I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  tolerate 
a  lot  more  "messlness"  In  our  educational 
structure  in  the  years  ahead. 

Dr.  Gould:  I  think  that^  a  pretty  good 
slogan.  Sister  Jacqueline,  in  terms  of  a  lot 
of  things  we  discussed  today.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  tolerate  a  lot  more  "messlness" 
In  many  more  areas.  But  that  Is  one  of  the 
charEicterlstlcs  that  Is  basic   to  democracy. 


THE  GEORGIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MTT.T.TTP.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Debwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  26,  1918,  49  years  ago,  the  people 
of  the  independent  nation  of  Georgia 
proclaimed  their  independence  in  Tlflis, 
the  capital  of  the  Georgian  Republic. 
The  official  act  of  independence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Georgian  Parliament, 
meeting  in  that  city  as  duly  constituted 
representatives  of  the  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Russian  Ccnnmunlsts  over- 
ran their  nation  before  their  independ- 
ence could  be  maintained. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Georgians  have 
a  long  and  honorable  history.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  Christians  since  the  fourth 
century  and  have  maintained  their  na- 
tional Identity  throughout  the  ages. 
After  their  forcible  Integratloa  into  the 
Russian  Empire,  they  developed  and  to 
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tt^.  day  maintalzi  an  ardent  anti-Rus- 
suiQ  natkmBllsm.  A  democratic-minded 
paople,  they  are  itill  vehooently  opposed 
ta  the  dictatorial  policieB  of  ctHumunism. 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  persis- 
trtatly  aotaintained  their  xiniqne  national- 
istic Spirit  since  their  reannexatlon  to 
this  Soviet  Union,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  legitUnate  free- 
dom and  Independence  ahall  be  restored 
to  their  land.  Tbia  year  throughout  the 
free  world  Georgian  leaders  are  holding 
oomn^emoratlve  meetings  to  keep  alive 
the  .flame  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  their 
people  to  maintain  their  persistent 
sisiiggle  Bgains,t  Communist  (^pression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
freedom  of  the  United  States  and  all 
parts  of  the  free  world  remain  threatened 
as  long  as  the  Communists  maintain 
their  imperial  policy  and  their  aggres- 
sive designs  aimed  at  world  control.  The 
legitimate  nationalism  of  the  i>eople  of 
Georgia  and  other  captive  lands  under 
communism  represent  the  true  weakness 
in  the  Red  apparatus. 

We  must  encourage  leaders  of  the 
Georgian  people  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  freedom  of  their  peo- 
ple, realizing  as  they  do  that  as  freedom 
is  restored  to  their  land,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  restored  to  their  neighbor- 
ing states  in  Eastern  Europe  which  share 
their  present  confinement  In  the  Soviet 
colonial  empire. 
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ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  mumlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frran  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  t.his  point  In  the 
Rkoofto  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Otilo? 

"Riere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
28  will  mark  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Independence  by  the 
Armenian  people  from  Soviet  and  Turk- 
ish domination.  The  Armenians  united 
their  forces  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
a  free  Armenia  on  May  28.  1918.  They 
were  not  able  to  achieve  their  goal,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  In- 
difference of  World  War  I  Allied  Powers, 
and  their  statesmen. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  vigorous 
support  which  Americans  of  Armenian 
extraction  have  been  giving  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  They  have  recog- 
nlied  the  practical  contribution  which 
such  a  committee  would  make  to  ex- 
posing Soviet  colonialism  over  Armenia 
and  the  neighboring  countries  under 
Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  Armenian  question  which  typifies 
the  failure  of  20th-century  diplomacy, 
we  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  actively 
Involved  in  maintaining  tension  in  the 
Near  East,  just  as  it  is  greatly  a  chief 
instigator  of  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  apathy  which  too  many 
Americans  dlspWy  toward  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  would  not 
be  a  probletn  If  'they  understood  smd  ap- 
prtdated  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 


Armenia  and  the  other  captive  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  also  im- 
portant for  us  to  note  that  the  Armeni- 
ans have  a  dual  problem  in  that  they 
have  yet  to  receive  Justice  after  suffer- 
ing from  the  persecution  and  genocide 
conducted  by  the  Turks. 

Armenian-Americans  have  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  our  national 
political,  economic,  educational,  and  ar- 
tistic successes.  As  loyal  Americans  they 
have  maintained  a  very  proper  and 
steadfast  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  brave  Armenian  people 
still  held  In  bondage.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  Armenian  independence,  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  Ar- 
menia and  all  other  peoples  who  are  still 
deprived  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 


EXCESSIVE   MEAT   IMPORTS   MUST 
BE  CURTAILED 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Sfceaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  control  the 
excessive  importation  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  this  country. 

U.S.  livestock  pro(lucers  are  faced  with 
increasing  quantities  of  price-depressing 
meat  imports,  and  our  present  Import 
quota  law  is  not  adequate  to  provide  the 
protection  which  is  needed  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

Domestic  beef  cattle  producers  are 
working  diligently  to  do  something  about 
the  supply  and  quality  problems  here  at 
home  which  they  all  realize  must  be  cor- 
rected. It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  however,  for  them  to  solve 
these  domestic  problems  satisfactorily,  as 
long  as  the  Import  volimie  is  allowed  to 
fluctuate  as  widely  as  it  has  been. 

Meat  imports  subject  to  U.S.  import 
quota  restrictions  In  1966  were  more 
than  34  percent  higher  than  in  1965,  and 
during  the  first  3  months  of  tills  year, 
these  imports  were  over  22  percent 
greater  than  the  comparable  period  in 
1966. 

Livestock  producers  have  been  faced 
with  an  onslaught  of  difficulties.  Rising 
costs  have  forced  up  their  production 
expenses  and  narrowed  their  profit  mar- 
gins. Their  long-range  planning  has  been 
upset  by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
recent  livestock  estimate  errors.  And.  on 
top  of  this,  increased  meat  imports  have 
adversely  affected  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  their  livestock  in  the  market. 
Clearly,  it  Is  time  to  take  action  wherever 
we  can  to  improve  conditions  in  this  im- 
portant sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  do  several  things  to  help  remedy 
this  serious  import  problem.  The  10-per- 
cent "over-ride"  proivlslon  would  be  re- 
moved, making  the  quota  level,  in  effect, 
the  trigger  level.  The  base  period  for 


which  quotas  are  calculated  would  be 
shifted  from  1959-63  to  1958-62,  elimi- 
nating  1963,  when  imports  were  espe- 
cially high.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  base  by  about  20  percent. 

Certain  meats  purchased  by  the  De- 
fense Department  with  appropriated 
fimds  for  use  in  combat  zones  would  be 
included  under  the  quota,  and  the  quotas 
would  be  set  up  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  have 
the  discretion  to  add  several  other  types 
and  varieties  of  meat  to  the  quota  should 
circumstances  require  it. 

Meat  imports  have  a  significant  price- 
depressing  effect  on  our  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  are  contributing  to  the  steadily 
worsening  economic  crisis  in  U.S.  agri- 
culture, evidenced  by  the  farm  parity 
ratio  which  currently  stands  at  a  de- 
pression-year low  of  72.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized,  this  constitutes  a 
state  of  emergency  In  our  farm  economy, 
and  immediate,  effective  action  to  help 
alleviate  this  situation  is  vital. 


MINK  INDUSTRY  BEING  "PELTED" 
FROM  ABROAD 

a4r.  MTT.T.KR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesoi»  [Mr.  Nbxskm]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
sota mink  industry,  which  stands  second 
in  national  mink  production.  Is  being 
pelted  by  rapidly  rising  foreign  Imports. 
So  are  hundreds  of  mink  producers  in 
other  States. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  necessity  for  establish- 
ing an  annual  quota  on  foreign  mink 
pelts.  Imports  of  mink  last  year  Increased 
16  percent  over  1965,  helping  drive  do- 
mestic mink  pelt  prices  down  about  $4.50 
a  skin. 

The  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Or- 
ganization has  estimated  mink  imports 
last  year  captured  41.92  percent  of  the 
American  market.  The  total  volume  of 
1966  mink  Imports— 5.675.000  pelts- 
amounts  to  the  total  U.S.  production  as 
recently  sis  1959. 

When  foreign  importers  take  over  this 
much  of  the  domestic  market,  it's  plain 
the  future  business  of  domestic  producers 
is  Jeopardized.  American  mink  ranchers 
have  spent  over  $22  million  since 
World  War  n  trying  to  build  up  a 
healthy  market  for  their  pelts.  To  permit 
foreign  mink  producers  to  usurp  this 
market  to  the  tune  of  $73  million  in 
1966  while  American  mink  growers  have 
been  fighting  soaring  production  costs  is 
unfair. 

Mlnnesotans  alone  account  for  more 
than  12  percent  of  U.S.  mink  production, 
providing  in  excess  of  one  million  pelts 
a  year.  They,  and  other  mink  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  deserve  the  protection  of 
legislation  such  as  I  have  Introduced. 

My  bill  would  place  a  yearly  quota  cal- 
culated on  domestic  consimaption  on  for- 
eign mink  shipped  into  the  United  States. 
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Applicable  to  both  dressed  and  raw  skins. 
it  would  also  require  a  50-percent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  imports  in  excess  of  the 
quota  allotment. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Congress  will  act  with 
facility  upon  this  legislation. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  INJUNCTIVE 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
along  with  several  Republican  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Civil  Rights 
Injunctive  Relief  Act  of  1967. 

This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  title 
m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  as 
passed  by  this  House  last  year,  would 
safeguard  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  assembly 
of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

Specifically,  it  would  enable  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  or  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  the  Federal 
courts  to  seek  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  a  permanent  injunction  against 
any  persons  who  plan  to  prevent  or 
hinder  the  exercise  of  free  speech  or  free 
assembly  by  civil  rights  spokesmen  or 
workers. 

This  is  the  so-called  old  title  in  pro- 
vision that  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
have  sought  to  wrtte  into  civil  rights  leg- 
islation since  1957  and  that  my  able  col- 
league from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  in- 
troduced earlier  in  this  session.  Regret- 
tably, the  President  did  not  include  these 
provisions  in  the  civil  rights  legislation 
that  he  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  further  unrest  and  disorder  during 
the  coming  months  before  we  enact  this 
long-overdue  measure  which  will  clearly 
protect  the  rights  of  those  who.  acting 
fully  within  the  law,  attempt  to  secure  for 
all  Americans  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  they  have  been  so  long  denied. 


STANS  TELLS  PEARS  OP  BIG 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinolfi  [Mr.  ArknosI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraiwous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  adage  about  not  being  able  to  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  This  certainly 
applies  to  the  manner  in  which  new  pro- 
grams are  authorized  and  old  ones  ex- 
panded, each  considered  independently 
and  without  regard  for  the  others.  And 
as  we  act  on  the  separate  appropriation 
bills  it  is  invariably  without  regard  to 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  appropriations. 


That  we  may  have  some  conception  as 
to  where  we  are  headed  under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Trlbime  of  May  22  which  em- 
bodies excerpts  from  a  speech  recently 
made  by  Maurice  H.  Stans.  former 
Budget  Director,  whom  I  consider  the 
most  informed  person  in  the  United 
States  today  on  our  national  fiscal  poUcy. 

Stanb  TZU.S  Peabs  or  Bic  Govkbnment 
(ElxcerptB  from  a  recent  talk  by  Maurice 
H.  Stana.  Budget  Bureau  Director  in  tbe 
BUenhower  admlnlBtratlon,  now  president 
of  the  Becurltles  firm  of  Olore  Forgan. 
Wm.  R.  Staats,  Inc.) 

Current  discussion  of  government  fiscal 
policy  seems  to  center  mostly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  tax  increase  or  less  spend- 
ing would  provide  the  better  prescription  for 
the  economy  for  1967. 

But  this  Issue  of  whether  the  economy  can 
be  managed  by  "fine  tuning"  to  maintain  a 
constant  state  of  prosjierlty,  however  attrac- 
tive that  may  be,  Is  only  one  small  facet  of  a 
much-larger  substance.  That  larger  sub- 
stance Is  the  enormoxis  recent  growth  of  the 
federal  government,  and  of  its  taxing  and 
spending,  and  the  long-term  direction  in 
which  It  la  taking  the  country. 

There  are  a  few  simple  flg^ures  that  set  the 
stage  for  these  views,  and  these  data  come 
from  the  President's  1968  budget  now  before 
Congress : 

1.  Since  1960  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  by  10  per  cent; 

2.  Since  1960  the  personnel  comprising  the 
civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  grown  by  25  i>er  cent; 

3.  Since  1960  the  cost  of  government  pay- 
rolls. Including  military,  htis  grown  by  75 
per  cent; 

4.  Since  1960  the  total  of  all  government 
spending  has  grown  by  more  than  83  per 
cent. 

Next,  to  forestall  argument,  the  effect  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war  on  these  figures  should  be 
identified,  and  this  produces  the  following - 

1.  The  1968  budget  contains  22  billion  dol- 
lars for  Viet  Nam; 

3.  Since  1960,  including  that  22  bimons.  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  are  up  68 
per  cent: 

3.  Since  i960,  nondefense  expenditures  ol 
the  government  are  up  07  per  cent; 

4.  Since  1960,  expenditures  for  national 
welfare  and  health  programs  are  up  21  per 
cent. 

There  are  a  few  more  color  touches  to  add 
to  this  picture: 

1.  The  deficits  for  the  eight  years  since 
I960  win  total  50  billion  dollars  and  for  the 
decade  will  probably  be  about  75  billions. 

2.  The  national  debt  will  be  up  approxi- 
mately the  same  amounts. 

3.  Forty-two  million  persons  now  receive 
regular  checks  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment— either  directly,  or  from  the  states 
under  aid  programs  financed  largely  with 
federal  government  funds. 

Prom  these  simple  figures,  some  easy  de- 
ductions can  be  made: 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  the  higher  outgo 
since  1960  Is  not  due  to  Viet  Nam,  but  is  in 
the  civilian  nondefense  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Government  spending  will  more  than 
double  during  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  Viet  Nam 
confilct. 

3.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  balanced 
budget  at  any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  There  Is  a  strong  probability  that  gov- 
ernment spending  will  double  again  in  the 
19706,  unless  a  major  change  in  attitude 
takes  place. 

That  means  a  300-bilUon-dollar  budget  in 
1980;  while  this  may  seem  extreme  today,  it 
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is  no  less  likely  than  160  blllloM 
1060. 

Clearly,  a  nuclear-alze  exploelon  in  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  ahead.  What  has  tran- 
spired up  to  now  is  merely  a  prolog  to  what 
wiU  happen  in  the  years  to  come  if  these 
forces  are  not  held  In  check. 

There  are  some  possible  antidotes.  One  U 
for  government  to  abandon  the  "crash"  ap- 
proach to  all  the  country's  problems — the 
attitude  that  money  In  unUnUted  quantities 
will  solve  anything  overnight.  The  maximum 
future  of  our  country  and  Its  people  wUl  re- 
quire the  slow  processes  of  education,  train- 
ing, research,  and  development  of  men  and 
resources.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  in- 
stant tomorrow. 

Another  antidote  would  be  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  bring  under  control  the  proliferation 
and  splintering  of  federal  programs — by  con- 
BoUdatlixg.  by  forebearing,  by  transferring  to 
private  sources  or  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment, by  helping  the  states  to  do  more  on 
their  own.  A  new  Hoover  commission  is  badly 
needed. 

A  300-bUUon-dollar  budget  by  1980  wiU 
provide  a  lot  of  government.  Do  you  want 
that  much? 


PRESTON  DAVIE.  LAWYER  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  MTT.T.KR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KxxprERKAN] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ton Davie,  a  famiUar  figure  in  RepubU- 
can  politics  in  New  York,  and  my  con- 
stituent, died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  86. 
but  he  will  be  missed. 

Member  of  a  well-known  law  firm,  and 
public  servant,  his  wife  Eugenie  Mary — 
known  to  sdl  as  May — joined  him  In  his 
interest  in  government  and  politics,  and 
later  she  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
New  York  County  Republican  Commit- 
tee. 

His  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  May  22.  follows: 

Preston  Davie,   Ljiwtes,   86,  Dead — Coi:x>Nix 
ON    QEffERAL    STAFT   IN    WORU)   WaH    I   HlXD 

D.S.M. 

Preston  Davie,  a  retired  lawyer  and  a  de- 
scendant of  distinguished  early  American 
families,  died  IsisC  night  in  his  home  at  71 
East  7lEt  Street.  He  was  86  years  old  and 
maintained  a  Eummer  home  at  Newport.  R.I. 

Mr.  Davie's  widow,  the  former  Eugenie 
Mary  Ladenburg  of  New  Tork  and  Westbury, 
L.I..  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Robert 
Taft  Institute  of  CSovernment,  and  former 
cochairman  of  the  New  York  Republican 
County  Committee. 

Mr.  Davie,  a  native  of  Louisville.  Ky..  was 
a  descendant  of  Gen.  William  Richardson 
Davie  of  the  Continental  Army,  founder  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Governor 
of  that  state  and  Minister  to  France. 

His  grandfather,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Pres- 
ton of  the  Confederate  Army,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  and  Iitlnister  to  Spain. 

GRAOUATX   or    HARVARD    LAW 

Mr.  Davie  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School.  He  later  re- 
ceived an  honorary  LLU.  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  to  which  he 
had  contributed  an  extensive  library  on  the 
history  of  the  state. 

After  a  brief  partnership  in  law  with  hia 
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imtbm,  a«org»  U.  D»t1«,  In  LoulavlUe,  Mr. 
Dkvle  became  In  1907  a  partner  In  the  New 
York  law  firm  now  named  Oonboy,  Hewitt, 
O'Brien  At  Boardman.  He  retired  from  prac- 
tice In  the  nlneteen-twentlee. 

m  World  War  I,  Mr.  Davie  aerved  aa  chair- 
man of  the  Remount  Committee  and  as  as- 
•latant  director  of  the  Council  for  National 
Dafenae.  He  then  served  as  colonel  on  the 
Army's  general  staff.  Lata'  he  received  the 
Dlstlngulahed  Service  Medal,  and  from  the 
Belgian  government  the  Chevalier  Order 
Crown  and  from  Finland  the  Order  of  the 
White  Rose  (Grand  Office). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  The  Brook,  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  and  the  Metropolitan  Club. 

Surviving,  by  an  earlier  marriage,  are  a 
son.  E.  T.  Bedford  Davie;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bmlly  Davie  Komfeld,  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. His  first  marriage,  to  the  former  Emily 
H.  Bedford,  ended  In  divorce. 


AME3IDINO  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unatiimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bkrby] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RzcoRs  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  did  not  offer 
my  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  last  night.  I 
am,  however,  serving  notice  that  when 
the  higher  education  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  have  prepared  for  the 
secondary  educational  bllL 

The  amendment  I  had  prepared  to 
offer  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

None  of  the  funds  authcx'lzed  herein  shall 
be  available  to  any  school  district  wherein 
an>tl- American  demonstratlona  and  riots  have 
occurred  during  the  past  school  year  or 
where  any  enrolled  student  or  teacher  burns 
their  draft  card  or  desecrates  the  American 
flag  on  the  school  premises,  providing  no 
definite  action  is  taken  by  the  school  au- 
thorities to  prevent  such  action. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Congress 
to  stop  taking  money  away  from  good 
red-blooded  Americans  throiijsh  taxation, 
and  then  pouring  it  into  some  of  these 
educational  ratholes  imder  the  guise  of 
helping  the  so-called  culturally  de- 
prived to  degrade  their  Nation,  to  dese- 
crate the  American  flag,  to  bum  their 
draft  cards,  and  to  carry  on  riots  like 
the  ones  staged  last  week  and  last  month 
out  at  the  East  Capital  Street  school  here 
In  Washington.  Probably  every  one  of 
these  students  fall  within  the  category  of 
educationally  deprived  students  and  the 
Department  of  Education  Is  pouring 
money  Into  the  school,  and  yet  this  Con- 
gress is  taking  money  from  good,  well- 
meaning  Americans  in  my  district  and 
every  other  district  in  the  country  to  fi- 
nance this  sort  of  disgrace. 


ON  THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  de- 
bate of  May  24,  on  the  Qule  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  I  referred  to  letters  from  Mr. 
Paul  Miller  and  Mr.  Paul  E.  Wels.  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  my  district,  and 
asked  leave  to  Introduce  this  correspond- 
ence. Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion yesterday,  tliis  material  was  not 
included  and  I  therefore  submit  It  today 
for  the  Record. 

Cincinnati  Pubuc  Schools, 
Cincinn<^i,  Ohio,  May  8. 1967. 
Hon.  RoBKST  Tatt,  Jr.. 
First  District  Office  of  V.S.  Representative, 
U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse. 

Dear  Conokkssman  Tatt:  I  greatly  appre- 
ciated hearing  you  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Elementary  PTA  Council.  I  am  curious 
about  one  thing  relative  to  the  Qule  BlU.  I 
believe  you  said  Ohio  would  get  more  money 
under  this  bill  than  vmder  the  present  ESEA 
Act.  Would  this  occur  for  a  large  city  such  as 
Cincinnati  with  the  approximately  50/60 
split  of  Title  I — half  for  general  aid  and  half 
for  the  poverty  programs? 

Secondly,  I  hope  your  bill  relative  to  May 
1  appropriations  comes  through.  However, 
knowing  the  deliberate  speed  with  which  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  moves,  I  know  this  will 
take  some  real  effort.  On  this  one  point,  I  am 
sure  every  school  superintendent  in  America 
would  give  you  support. 

Best  wishes  for  your  success. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Miller, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mat  12,  1967. 
Mr.  John  Braoemas, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Deab  CoNoawwMAN  Bradxmas:  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  letter  of  May  4  concerning 
H.R.  7819  as  related  to  the  Qule  Amendment. 

Any  dramatic  alterations  In  ESEA.  at  the 
moment,  would  be  very  traumatic  to  school 
systems,  particularly  those  representing  core 
cities.  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  they  shoiild 
be  preceded  with  careful  thought  and  delib- 
erations rather  than  political  expediency. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Ohio  Is  concerned,  I 
note  It  gains  over-all.  1  heard  Congressman 
Taft  review  the  Qule  Amendment  and  point 
out  this  fact.  I  raised  a  question  with  Mr. 
Taft  relative  to  the  application  to  Cincin- 
nati Inasmuch  as  Title  I  was  roughly  a  60/50 
split  between  poverty  funds  and  general  aid. 

It  Is  a  curious  clrcimistance  to  find  south- 
ern states  who  lose  money  Join  with  northern 
states  where  central  cities,  by  and  large, 
would  lose  money  too.  It  doesn't  make  prac- 
tical educational  sense  even  though,  by 
stretching  one's  Imagination.  It  may  make 
some  political  sense  which  at  the  moment 
escapes  me. 

I  would  appreciate  any  details  relative  to 
the  administration  bill  as  It  might  apply  to 
core  cities  In  particular. 
Thank  you  for  keeping  me  advised. 
Sincerely  yoTirs, 

Paul  A.  Millkb, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mat  18. 1967. 
Mr.  Paul  A.  MnjjB, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 
Cincimiati.  Ohio. 

Dkax  Supxkintknsknt  Miller:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  May  8  making 


inquiry  about  the  effect  of  the  Qule  Amend, 
ment  upon  grants  to  Cincinnati. 

It  is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  answer  your 
question  because  we  cannot  foresee  In  ad- 
vance the  exact  form  which  an  Ohio  plan 
submitted  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare would  take.  As  you  know,  the  present 
Bill  under  Title  I  Is  allocating  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  Title  I  money  to  areas  with 
children  who  are  economically  and  educa- 
tionally deprived.  Just  how  much  Cincinnati 
Is  getting  under  this  provision,  I  am  not 
aware.  The  Qule  Amendment  does,  however, 
provide  a  total  of  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars more  for  educationally  deprived  children 
than  Is  presently  the  case.  And  there  Is  also 
a  provision  In  the  Amendment  which  would 
guarantee  that  those  States'  contribution  in 
1969  woxild  be  lower  than  contributions  In 
1968.  Presumably  a  State  plan  would  also 
contain  In  It  some  feature  pertaining  to  a 
local  self-help  effort  upon  which  I  feel  sure 
Cincinnati  would   rank  favorably. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

Elmwood  Place  Public  Schools, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  22, 1967. 
Hon.  ROBXHT  A.  Tatt.  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  A  recent  newspaper  account  quotes 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools  as  favoring  the  Administration 
School  Aid  Bill  rather  than  the  Republican 
School  Aid  Program. 

As  the  superintendent  of  a  school  district 
In  the  Cincinnati  area  and  as  an  educator 
well  acquainted  with  the  thinking  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  superintendents  I  wish  to  state 
emphatically  that  we  are  wholeheartedly  In 
support  of  the  Republican  proposal. 

We  believe  that  the  control  and  operation 
of  the  schools  should  be  as  near  to  the  people 
as  possible.  "Categorical  School  Aid"  seema 
to  us  to  be  a  very  Inefficient  and  Ineffective 
means  of  solving  o\ir  school  problems.  I  am 
certain  that  I  speak  for  a  great  many  other 
school  officials,  when  I  say  that  we  do  not 
want  to  see  categorical  aid  continued  into 
the  distant  future. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  Insure  addi- 
tional, soundly  programmed  aid  for  the  chil- 
dren In  our  public  schools  will  be  deeplj 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  E.  Wns, 
Superintendent. 


LET  US  PAUSE  TO  REMEMBER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  signals  the  start  of  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  for  Members  of 
this  body  as  well  as  Americans  through- 
out the  world. 

Since  the  issuance  of  Gen.  John 
Logan's  Memorial  Day  order  In  1868, 
Americans  have  paused  during  Memorial 
Day  to  remember,  honor,  and  pay  tribute 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
Americans. 

Memorial  Day  over  the  past  few  years 
has  become  less  of  a  holiday,  m  many 
parts  of  the  country,  we  no  longer  have 
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huge  parades  and  all-day  picnics.  We 
cannot,  over  this  weekend,  bring  back  the 
picnics  and  parades — nor  can  we  bring 
back  those  Americans  that  have  died 
fighting  for  our  country. 

What  we  can  do  on  Memorial  Day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  what  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do.  is  pause  and  remember 
those  that  have  died  in  battle — those  who 
have  fought  to  maintain  our  freedom. 
And,  as  we  pause,  let  us  also  review  our 
commitment  as  a  nation  to  individual 
freedom,  to  individual  liberty. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  Stars  and  Stripes- 
The  National  Tribune  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Pond  du  Lac  Commonwealth 
Reporter. 

[Prom  the  Stars  and  Strlpes-The  National 

Tribune,  May  25,  19671 

Msmorial  Dat,  1967 

Since  the  Issuance  of  General  John  Logan's 
Memorial  Day  Order  on  May  5.  1868,  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  American  war  dead  have 
been  remembered  by  countless  thousands  of 
patriotic   Americans. 

In  wars  covering  the  last  century  American 
dead  are  burled  In  the  Philippines,  Cuba. 
China.  France.  England,  Italy,  Okinawa  and 
In  every  state  In  the  Union.  These  are  men 
who  gave  their  lives  on  the  adtar  of  freedom 
and  certainly  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  this  day  of  re- 
membrance Is  observed  in  May  when  Spring 
is  In  the  air.  flowers  and  trees  are  In  full 
bloom.  Spring  Is  symbolic  with  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  whose  exuberance  and  spirit  of 
patriotism  combine  to  urge  them  to  answer 
the  call  of  their  country  In  time  of  war. 
They  perhaps  compose  a  larger  percentage 
of  honored  dead  than  any  other  group. 

In  these  days  of  violence  and  misguided 
dissent  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  Is 
a  splendid  lesson  to  the  youth  of  America  In 
that  they  gain  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
Ism  which  win  always  remain  with  them. 

We  should  remember  however  that  a  single 
day's  dedication  to  the  memory  of  our  hon- 
ored dead  Is  not  sufficient.  We  must  carry  on 
the  gigantic  task  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
building  of  a  great  democracy  that  gives  aU. 
rich  and  poor  alike,  an  equal  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution. 

|Prom   the  Fond   du  Lac   <Wla.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter.  May  3, 19671 
Let's  Remember  This  Year 

Memorial  Day,  observed  each  year  on 
May  30,  first  was  designated  by  Maj.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan  In  1868.  as  a  special  day  for 
honoring  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers  In  the 
War  of  The  States. 

Logan  served  as  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  an  organiza- 
tion of  Union  veterans.  None  is  left  In  once 
bulging  ranks.  The  American  Legion  took 
over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the 
observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day 
after  World  War  I. 

Strangely,  even  before  General  Logan's 
"order  of  the  day."  Southern  women  honored 
the  dead  of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies.  The  selection  of  the  date  involved 
French  origin  because  In  France  the  date  was 
'The  Day  of  Ashes."  It  commemorated  the 
return  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  remains  to 
Prance  from  St.  Helena. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  legal  holiday.  Most  busi- 
ness suspends.  People  place  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  servicemen,  as  well  as  on  the  graves 
of  members  of  their  famlUes.  and  relatives. 

National  guard  and  reserve  units,  veterans 
of  past  wars,  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  bands, 
and  fraternal  organisations  march  In  parades 


and  take  part  In  a  special  program,  generally] 
at  a  community  auditorium. 

There  usually  is  a  speaker  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  "Oettysbvu-g  Address"  Is  read  by 
a  high  school  student  In  loud  and  clear 
voice.  Military  exercises  and  special  pro- 
grams are  held  at  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  and  at  the  National  Cemetery  In 
Arlington,  Va.  Some  years  ago  women  Identi- 
fied with  auxiliaries  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
The  Republic  would  go  to  Lakeside  Park  and 
toss  bouquets  of  fiowers  into  the  lagoons  to 
honor  the  nation's  fighting  men  who  died  at 
sea. 

Fond  du  Lac  has  a  Civil  War  monument 
In  front  of  the  Courthouse;  there  is  another 
one  at  the  Inside  entrance  to  Rlenzl  Ceme- 
tery. There  Is  a  Spanish-American  War 
memorial — "The  Hiker" — at  the  entrance  to 
Lakeside  Park.  There  also  are  other  memori- 
als In  rural  cemeteries  and  on  private  burial 
plots. 

Fond  du  Lac  has  had  a  Memorial  Day  pa- 
rade and  a  special  program  ever  since  the 
original  order  was  Issued  by  General  Logan. 
Programs  were  held  in  front  of  the  Court- 
house, at  Goodrich  School,  at  Armory  E,  at 
Rooeevelt  Auditorium  and  Taylor  Park. 

At  the  start  it  was  the  O.AJI.  which  was 
In  charge  of  the  observance,  then  the 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  and  now 
the  American  Legion.  Graves  were  decorated. 

The  Sunday  before  Memorial  Day  was 
known  as  Memorial  Sunday  and  each  year 
one  of  the  city's  churches  Invited  the  vet- 
erans to  participate  in  nondenomlnatlonal 
services. 

People  lined  Main  Street  for  the  parade, 
participated  in  by  guard  units,  bands,  vet- 
erans and  civic,  patriotic  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 

The  climax  was  the  solemn  services  at  a 
public  auditorium  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
parade.  Audiences  have  been  small  for  many 
years — 200  or  300. 

The  Military  Band  marched  in  because 
It  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial.  But  the  at- 
tendance by  the  rest  of  the  participants  in 
the  parade  was  pathetic.  There  were  a  few 
men  in  uniform.  Some  of  the  participants 
In  the  parade  were  paid  regular  drill  fees. 

Pond  du  Lac,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  com- 
munities across  the  country,  does  not  have 
much  of  a  record  so  far  as  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  solemn  services  Is  concerned. 

This  year  Fond  du  Lac  will  pay  tribute 
to  all  of  its  war  dead,  as  well  as  the  living, 
who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  the  Phllllpplne  Insurrection,  World 
War  I,  the  Korean  War,  World  War  n  and 
the  present  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Fond  du  Lac  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
these  wars  to  preserve  the  United  States. 

It  might  be  wishful  thinking  to  expect 
every  participant  In  the  May  30  parade  to 
march  into  the  auditorium  where  the  serv- 
ices are  held  and  stay  until  the  closing  notes 
are  played  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  Military 
Band.  It  might  also  be  wishful  thinking  to 
expect  several  hundred  of  those  who  line 
Main  Street  to  watch  the  parade  to  go  to  the 
auditorium  and  attend  the  services. 

We  are  sympathetic,  apathetic,  and  shed 
tears  when  the  nation  Is  actually  engaged 
In  a  war,  but  seem  to  forget  about  all  that 
the  country's  freedom  means  at  other  times. 

Real  participation  in  the  Memorial  Day 
services  this  year  would  be  a  real  tribute 
to  those  we  only  casually  recognize  once 
or  twice  a  year. 


I 


FOR     THE     ELEMEN- 
SECONDARY    EDUCA- 


ARGUMENTS 
TARY  AND 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  MTTiLEgl  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwingel]  may 


jeztend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  voted  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  did  so  for 
two  basic  reasons.  One,  because  several 
amendments  were  adopted  which  I  feel 
greatly  Improved  the  bill.  While  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  Quie  amendment 
failed,  other  amendments,  such  as  were 
offered  by  Mrs.  Gskeh  of  Oregon,  were 
adopted.  Since  those  who  opposed  the 
Qule  amendment  contended  that  it  had 
not  had  su£Qcient  study  on  hearings,  I 
supported  a  motion  to  refer  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  bill 
back  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee where  much  study  and  hearings 
could  take  place. 

I  reject  the  arguments  of  those  who 
said  such  a  move  would  kill  any  legisla- 
tion for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation this  year.  There  is  no  reason  wny 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
could  not  hold  the  necessary  hearings  on 
the  Qule  and  other  amendments  and 
report  legislation  back  to  the  House. 

The  second  basic  reason  I  voted  for 
the  bill  was  to  fulfill  a  commitment  of 
help  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  tills  country.  While  I  would 
have  preferred  to  see  this  aid  adminis- 
tered imder  a  program  such  as  outlined 
in  the  Quie  amendment,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  with  the  amendments 
adopted,  was  preferable  to  no  aid  at  all. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  tliat  the  proposal 
made  by  Congressman  Quie  will  imdergo 
further  study,  will  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  will  be  furthn*  re- 
fined so  that  next  year  we  can  again  ex- 
amine its  merit.  I  hope  that  within  the 
next  2  years  it  will  be  sulopted. 


SABBATICAL  LEAVE  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  proposes 
a  sabbatical  leave  program  for  Foreign 
Service  oflQcers. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assign  or  detail  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service  to  educational  insti- 
tutions, trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  Oth- 
er organizations. 

I  make  this  proposal  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
more  direct  communication  between  the 
Foreign  Service  people  and  the  American 
people  at  the  grassroots  concerning  the 
objectives  of  our  Government  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  sabbatical  leave  program  that  is 
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envisaged  in  this  bill  would  provide  for 
a  doeer  association  between  the  people 
who  represent  our  coimtry  on  the  f  ore^ 
ttant  and  the  people  back  home. 

The  strength  of  any  nation's  foreign 
poUcy  lies  In  broad  national  understand- 
ing and  support  of  that  policy.  I  believe 
that  if  the  legislation  I  introduce  today 
l8  enacted.  It  wUl  contribute  immeMur- 
ably  to  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  of  our  in- 
volvement in  foreign  affairs. 

But,  above  and  beyond  the  benefits  to 
the  American  people,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  themselves  would  be  helped 
immensely  by  a  sabbatical  leave  pro- 
gram. By  going  out  to  the  grassroots, 
these  people  would  get  a  feel  of  what  the 
American  people  are  thinking  by  talking 
to  PTA  groups;  to  civic  organizations 
such  as  the  Lions  Club,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  others;  and  to  farm  organi- 
zation meetings.  After  talking  to  these 
groups  our  Foreign  Service  people  would 
be  better  prepared  to  represent  this  coun- 
try on  the  foreign  front. 

I  can  envisage  such  personnel  being 
assigned  to  a  college  in  the  First  District 
such  as  Iowa  Wesleyan  or  Parsons  where 
they  could  teach  some  college  courses 
according  to  their  qualifications  and 
where  they  could  meet  and  talk  to  col- 
lege students. 

You  will  notice  that  my  bill  provides 
that  institutions  or  organizations  which 
utilize  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  the 
manner  described  will  help  pay  for  the 
program  through  contribution  to  salary 
and  travel  expense.  This  would  reduce 
the  cost  (tf  the  program. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  worth 
every  cent  to  the  American  people  who 
will  become  better  acquainted  with  our 
foreign  affairs  and  to  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofBcers  who  will  be  better  prepared  to 
represent  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  this  House  will  give 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  to  my 
bill. 


RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent thought-provoking  column  by  the 
capable  author  and  syndicated  coliun- 
nlst,  Ralph  De  Toledano.  brings  to  public 
attention  an  issue  which  is  certainly 
worthy  of  inquiry — the  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste.  Through  the  efforts  of  one 
omcemed  citizen,  Malcolm  Klldale, 
some  disturbing  aspects  of  this  issue  are 
being  presented  to  the  public  In  the  hope 
that  a  solution  more  consonant  with 
public  health  wUl  be  effected.  With  the 
ascendancy  of  atomic  energy  plants  as 
stippllers  of  industrial  power,  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  rsMlioactive  waste  is 
certain  to  become  a  matter  of  great  con^ 
cem. 

Prom  all  Indications  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  regarding  this  aspect  of  radio- 


activity, and  to  provide  some  background 
information  I  place  the  De  Toledano 
column  of  May  8,  1967.  entitled  "The 
AEC's  Gift  to  America:  Radioactive 
Waste,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The   AEC's   Gitt   to    America:    Radioactive 

Wabte 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

The  Congreae  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
Its  glory,  has  been  devoting  much  of  Its  time 
and  energy  to  legislation  that  will  present 
to  the  politicians  of  both  major  parties  a  $80 
million  fund  for  financing  Presidential  elec- 
tions. After  Ave  votes,  the  answer  seems  to 
be  In  the  negative,  but  some  of  the  boys  are 
still  in  there,  fighting  tor  the  big  prize. 

Meanwhile,  such  minor  matters  as  the 
health  and  genetic  weUare  of  thee  and  me — 
voters  and  taxpayers  ftU — go  by  the  board. 
As  an  advocate  of  republican  government,  I 
would  set  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  fiddle 
and  faddle  the  Congress  is  entitled  to.  But  I 
also  like  to  believe  that  the  national  legis- 
lature has  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
at  heart.  I  am  therefore  calling  to  Its  atten- 
tion— and  to  the  American  people's  as  well — 
what  one  citizen  is  doing. 

His  name  is  Malcolm  Kildale.  and  you 
won't  read  about  him  on  page  one  of  your 
newspaper.  Mr.  Kildale,  however,  has  been 
spending  his  own  time  and  money  doing  re- 
search on  certain  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conmiiasion,  tte  Federal  Establish- 
ment, and  a  whole  congeries  of  companies. 
He  has  begun  to  put  his  findings  into  a 
series  of  bulletins  whlct  he  has  placed  In  the 
rack  at  the  National  Ptees  Club  where  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  others  offer  their  pub- 
licity releases  to  the  nation's  press. 

These  findings  indicate  that  Americans  are 
being  led  down  the  garden  path  to  national 
radioactive  poisoning.  (He  has  made  other 
discoveries  which  he  will  also  offer  in  due 
time  to  the  Washington  press  corps.)  Mai 
Kildale's  documentation  is  of  the  kind  that 
brings  Joy  to  a  newspaperman's  heart.  It 
comes  from  thick  and  fact-packed  official 
reports  that  no  one  bothers  to  read,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  from  experts  in  the  field, 
and  from  highly  confidential  sources.  I  have 
seen  his  files  and  they  are  Impressive.  His 
facta  are  incontrovertible  enough  to  give 
some  of  the  corporat*  muscle  involved  a 
publlc-realtlons  Charloyhorse. 
Bear  with  me  while  I  spell  it  out. 
For  some  years,  the  country  has  seen  a 
proliferation  of  atomic  energy  power  plants, 
constructed  on  technological  lines  that  some 
engineers  say  are  faulty  and  at  best  experi- 
mental. Every  one  of  these  plants,  in  produc- 
ing energy,  also  produces  radioactive  waste. 
Now  there  is  no  way  of  neutralizing  that 
waste.  Its  radioactivity  has  a  deadly  life- 
span running  into  the  hundreds  of  years. 
Therefore,  the  AEC — at  taxpayers'  expense — 
has  been  creating  vast  "cemeteries"  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  near 
Hanford,  Washington,  and  another  near  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

But  the  radloaotivlty  won't  stay  put.  Bitr- 
ied  in  concrete  canisters,  sometimes  only 
three  feet  deep,  it  seeps  into  the  soil.  Since 
tbeae  "cemeteries"  must  be  near  running 
water — to  prevent  theim  from  getting  too 
"hot" — the  radioactivity  affects  plant  and 
marine  life.  Not  too  loag  ago,  a  radioactive 
whale  was  discovered  off  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  had  been  feeding  on  plankton  Infected  by 
Columbia  River  water-— the  water  flowing 
past  Hanford. 

The  AEC,  however,  iso't  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  this.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
discovered  that  radioactive  waste  was  poison- 
ing fish.  So  the  AEC,  In  a  report  that  Is  still 
so  secret  even  its  title  is  classified,  buried 
the  facts  as  it  continues  to  "bury"  the  waste. 
The  AEC  claims  that  It  Is  burying  this  waste 
In  "perpetuity,"  but  Its  ghost  is  walking. 

Ironically,  the  atomic  energy  power  plants 
are    being    touted    by   the   Department   of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  air  pollution  caused  by  coal- 
and-oU-fueled  thermal  power  plants.  But  no 
mention  Is  made  of  the  possible  effect  on  the 
nation's  genetic  configuration  by  the  increas- 
ing radioactive  waste.  There  is  a  second  irony. 
Atomic  power  is  being  used  In  desalinlzatlon 
plants  now  under  construction.  These  plants 
wiu  purify  sea  water  so  that  It  can  be  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  But  in  doing  so,  it 
will  contribute  heavily  to  the  poisoning'  of 
America's  rivers,  specifically  those  that  are 
contiguous  to  the  radioactive  waste  ceme- 
teries. 

So  far,  the  silence  of  the  AEC  and  the  com- 
panies concerned  has  been  deafening.  But  the 
word  Is  spreading,  and  Mr.  Kildale  Is  now 
being  referred  to  as  "the  Ralph  Nader  of 
radioactive  waste."  TTnless  the  Congress 
hardens  its  heart  and  its  political  arteries, 
the  truth  will  out.  Either  the  case  as  pre- 
sented Is  in  error,  or  Congress  has  been  dere- 
Uct  in  its  duty — as  when  it  held  those  build- 
ing the  atomic  power  plants  free  of  legal 
and  financial  responsibility  from  the  lawsuits 
of  those  who  may  sustain  damage  from  any 
malfunctioning  of  this  still-primitive  proc- 


"FAMINE,  1975"— "THE  MOST  IMPOR. 
TANT  WASHINGTON  BOOK  OP 
THE   YEAR" 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Little  Blown  Publishins  Co.  releases 
•'Famine.  1975 '  by  William  and  Paul 
Paddock.  This  volume  has  received  na- 
tional attention  because  of  the  urgency 
of  its  message.  The  thesis  developed  by 
the  authors,  and  supported  by  persua- 
sive evidence,  is  that  in  1975  the  world's 
food  requirements  will  have  outstripped 
the  food  production  capacity  of  tlie 
United  States.  It  will  then  be  our  fateful 
decision  to  determine  which  nations  we 
will  be  able  to  save  from  famine  with 
our  agricultural  production. 

This  tlieme  has  the  most  ominous  con- 
notations. If  widespread  famine  stalks 
a  nation  it  will  result  in  political  and 
social  turmoil.  We  still  have  time- 
through  our  vast  resources — to  avert  this 
disaster.  But  we  must  realize  that  ade- 
quate food  production  and  population 
control  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
should  be  the  principal  priorities.  We 
must  direct  our  Public  Law  480  programs 
and  foreign  aid  to  challenge  these  coun- 
tries to  use  self-help  to  meet  their  own 
problems. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  on  May 
25.  1967,  reviewed  this  book  by  the  Pad- 
dock brothers.  The  reviewer,  PYank  Get- 
lein.  called  this  "the  most  important 
Washington  book  of  the  year."  Because 
of  the  timeliness  of  the  reviewer's  com- 
ments, I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

(R'om  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  35. 1987] 

IifOKM  um,  Genzkositt,  Pauine  Aids 
(By  Prank  Oetleln) 
Then  Is  a  general  feollng  in  this  country 
that  the  basic  problems  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry nations  of  the  world  have  been  solved 
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or  are  about  to  be  solved  by  modern  Inge- 
nuity and  American  generosity. 

This  is  not  true.  The  case  can  be  made 
that  both  modern  Ingenuity  and  American 
generosity  have  contributed  on  a  large  scale 
to  fending  off  solutions. 

The  case  is  made  In  what  ought  to  be  the 
most  Important  Washington  book  of  the 
year.  Published  this  week,  written  by  two 
brothers,  William  and  Paul  Paddock,  who 
are  respectively  an  agronomist  and  a  diplo- 
mat, the  book  is  titled,  simply,  "Pamlne — 
1975!"  and  it  means  exactly  what  the  title 
says. 

In  the  book,  the  twin  good  fairies  of  our 
time — modern  ingenuity  and  American  gen- 
erosity— both  come  out  as  less  beneficent 
than  we  have  all  supposed.  Modem  inge- 
nuity. In  fact,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
Impending  world  famine  in  or  about  1975. 
In  the  old  days  of  not  really  very  long  ago, 
{amine  was  held  off  in  most  of  the  world  by 
the  tradiuonal  method  of  having  an  awful 
lot  of  people  die  young.  Alany  died  at  or 
before  birth  and  others  died  as  very  young 
children. 

Modern  medical  Ingenuity  has  changed 
all  that.  Modern  medical  Ingenuity  has  also 
brought  forth  a  theoretical  solution — birth 
control.  But  while  the  world  at  large  has 
watched  with  Interest  the  intellectual  minuet 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  ques- 
tion, world  population  has  kept  on  growing 
and  growing  and  growing.  The  Paddock 
brothers  are  not  talking  about  a  famine  that 
can  happen  if  we  all  don't  take  certain  meas- 
ures. They're  talking  about  a  famine  that  will 
happen  no  matter  what  anyone  does.  The 
most  depressing  news  In  the  book  Is  the  as- 
surance that  the  starving  people  of  1975 — 
eight  years  from  now — lure  already  bom. 

A  universal  birth  control  program  initiated 
tomorrow  morning  would  be  too  late.  In  any 
case,  there  Is  little  sign  that  such  a  pro- 
gram will  be  started.  The  graceful  move- 
ments of  Pope  Paul  and  his  advisory  com- 
mission are  only  one  reason  for  despair.  They 
must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the 
coming  starvation  In  Latin  America.  But  Asia 
and  Africa  have  their  own  reasons  for  in- 
action in  the  face  of  Impending  disaster, 
most  of  them,  like  that  of  the  Pope,  stem- 
ming from  a  time  lag  in  thought  processes 
originally  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  wide- 
spread early  death. 

If  modern  medical  progress  has  created  the 
situation  that  will  mean  famine  In  1975, 
American  generosity,  far  from  ameliorating 
that  situation,  has  probably  made  it  worse. 
This  country  seems  to  have  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  feeding  any  and  all  nations  un- 
able to  feed  themselves.  The  message  of  the 
Paddocks'  book  Is  that  as  of  1S75  we  will  not 
be  able  to  do  it  any  more.  No  matter  how 
generous  we  want  to  be,  we  simply  won't 
have  that  much  food. 

In  the  meantime,  American  gifts  of 
grain — thinly  disguised  as  "sales"  for  funny- 
money  credits — have  helped  the  leaders  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  Ignore  their 
most  basic  problem,  that  of  producing 
enough  food  to  feed  their  people.  Most  such 
leaders  have  shown  a  marked  preference  for 
flag  airlines  or  for  showy  Industrial  plants 
or.  as  with  Nasser  now,  for  romantic  military 
posturing  as  against  the  hard,  unglamorous 
work  of  improving  native  agriculture.  In 
effect  we  have  been  subsidizing  the  grass- 
hoppers of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
ignoring  the  need  for  bard-working  ants. 

All  of  this  is  water  over  the  Aswan  Dam. 
The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  Paddock's 
book  is  their  proposed  solution.  Pacing  up  to 
our  inevitable  inadequacy  of  1975  and  there- 
abouts, the  brothers  ask  for  a  national  policy 
of  hard  decisions.  They  wan<  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  starving  countries, 
decide  which  ones  can  be  saved  and  ought  to 
be  saved  and  put  our  effort  into  those  coun- 
tries, ignoring  the  misery  of  the  others.  Only 


in  this  way  can  any  real  and  lasting  im- 
provement be  accomplished. 

Under  their  plan,  food  woxild  go  only  to 
those  countries  willing  and  demonstrably 
able  to  Institute  effective  birth  control  pro- 
grams on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  to 
begin  the  agricultural  reforms  now  so  long 
overdue. 

On  the  grounds  of  basic  rationality,  some- 
thing like  what  the  brothers  prcq>oee  should 
have  been  operating  since  1954.  when  our 
present  food  giveaway  plan  began.  By  1975, 
it  will  be  unavoidable.  But  in  the  field  of 
humanitarian  endeavor,  this  country  has 
never  shrunk  from  wasting  time  trying  to 
avoid  the  unavoidable. 


CRIME  CONTROL 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Roll  Call  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
discussing  the  urgent  problem  of  the 
challenge  of  crime  to  organized  society. 
As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime,  I  commend  Mr.  Yudaln's 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  by  the  increasing  seriousness 
of  this  problem. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  do 
now  that  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping.  These  are: 

First.  The  courts  of  the  land,  both 
State  and  Federal,  should  be  firmer  and 
tougher  in  sentencing  and  probation. 

Second.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
should  give  society  and  the  police  a  bet- 
ter break  in  their  opinions. 

Third.  Police  everywhere  should  be 
backed  up  by  Congress  and  the  press 
when  they  are  clearly  right  as,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  oflBcer  the  other  day  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  pulled  and 
used  his  gun  only  as  a  last  resort  in  cop- 
ing with  vicious  criminals  who  physically 
assaulted  him. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  enact  inter- 
state riot  control  legislation  without  fur- 
ther delay  as  a  matter  of  urgent  neces- 
sity. 

At  least  this  much  can  be  done  now. 
Those  who  murder,  mug,  rob,  and  riot 
.<:hould  be  forewarned  by  both  State  and 
Federal  enforcement  authorities,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  courts,  that  they 
will  receive  the  full  book  without  excep- 
tion from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other. 

If  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  being  conducted 
as  beudly  and  irresponsibly  as  the  President's 
war  on  crime,  then  this  nation  Is  in  bad 
shape.  If  the  President's  advisers  on  the 
Vietnam  war  are  as  unrealistic  and  as  stub- 
bom  as  his  advisers  on  the  war  on  crime, 
then  the  bloom  of  American  youth  Is  being 
sacrificed  recklessly. 

Since  the  average  citizen  is  not  privy  to 
the  myriad  decisions  and  strategies  of  the 
mllltai7  planners,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  professionals  are  providing  sound 
advice,  intelligent  planning,  and  tough  ex- 
ecution of  plans  to  repel  the  enemy  at  every 
turn  and  to  offer  the  utmost  protection  to 
our  boys. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  war 
Ml  crime  is  a  flop.  Nowhere  is  that  more 
apparent  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  crime  figures  have 
been  rising  fantastically  despite  the  oetrlcbee. 
who  attempt  to  lull  us  Into  complacency  by 
pointing  out  that  we're  not  (yet)  first  In  the 
nation,  that  crime  is  increasing  because  the 
population  Is  increasing  (that's  a  nice  way 
to  look  at  it)  and  that  criminals  are  entitled 
to  their  uncivil  rights  (something  new  hM 
been  added  to  the  Bill  of  Rights — ^the  ri^t 
to  commit  crime) . 

The  President  answers  the  growing  wave 
of  citizen  protest  against  crime  by  vowing 
he  Is  doing  all  he  knows  how,  and  asking  for 
suggestions.  The  Congress  presented  him 
with  a  bill,  which,  despite  the  compromises 
mode  to  the  ostriches,  contained  enough 
provisions  with  enough  meat  in  them  to 
make  a  start  towards  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem. On  the  advice  of  his  District  of  Colum- 
bia advisor,  he  turned  It  down.  His  highly- 
touted  Crime  Ccmmlesion  spent  months  of 
study  and  came  up  with  a  load  of  the  old 
fuzzy  answers  wiiich  only  postpone  needed 
action. 

Readers  may  think  It  Inoongruous  that 
this  newspaper  devote  editorial  space  to  a 
subject  not  ordlnorUy  tackled  by  a  Congres- 
sional-political nerwspaper.  We  admit  that  In 
this  Instance  we  have  negated  our  long- 
standing policy.  But  when  we  decided  to 
bring  the  crime  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  no  major  newspaper  In  Wash- 
ington recognized  It.  We  predicted  the  rise  In 
crime  four  years  ago,  while  other  newspapers 
were  minimizing  it.  Week  after  week  we  edi- 
torialized forcefully,  and  other  newspapers 
(the  Knight  chain,  for  Instance)  followed  our 
lead.  Our  editorial  drive  succieeded  In  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  Capitol  ares  which 
was  becoming  a  hotbed  of  muggings,  stab- 
blngs,  robberies  and  other  crimes.  With 
proper  leadership,  this  could  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  District  and  eventtially 
throughout  the  nation. 

Parks,  playgrounds  and  schools  can  help  In 
the  future.  But  right  now  there  is  an  air  of 
permissiveness  In  the  District  and  in  the 
nation  which  encourages  crime.  We  pre- 
dicted four  years  ago  that  following  the  pre- 
vailing drift,  law  and  order  would  change 
Into  anarchy.  With  the  unruly  sit-ins  (at  the 
Pentagon,  no  less),  marches,  riots,  demcm- 
stratlons  and  crimes  against  citizens,  our 
prediction,  unfortunately,  could  well  mate- 
rialize. 

The  apologists  can  minimize  the  problem 
all  they  want  to.  Which  of  them  would  at- 
tempt to  explain  their  high-sounding  the- 
ories to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Robeson,  griev- 
ing in  Kansas  over  the  brutal  slaying  of  their 
25-year-old  daughter? 

We  predict  that  the  drift  away  from  law 
enforcement  and  crime  prevention  wlU  be  a 
major  issue  In  the  coming  campaigns  for 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  voters,  living  in  fear  from  day 
to  day  and  disgusted  with  the  permissiveness 
of  their  elected  officials,  will  demand  that 
this  nation  be  returned  to  a  land  ol  laws — 
laws  that  are  respected,  obeyed  and  enforced: 
where  clvU  rights  again  means  not  only  the 
guarantee  of  rights  for  minorities,  but  also 
the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  and 
the  guarantee  of  security  to  the  Individual 
on  the  streets  of  his  community  or  in  what 
used  to  be  referred  to  as  the  safety  of  tils 
home. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  lead  the  wtiy. 


ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Oudk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  as  distressed 
as  I  by  the  February  10  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  which  excludes 
veterans  from  burial  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  unless  they  are  on  active 
duty  at  the  time  of  death,  elected  Federal 
officials,  or  mend}ers  of  several  other 
limited  groups.  During  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  the  ruling  was  made, 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
proUon.  Now,  during  our  ^nmifti 
Memorial  Day  commemoration  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  I  think  it  is  peuiicularly  appro- 
priate to  call  upon  the  Army  to  rescind 
Its  order,  and  once  more  make  Arlington 
Cemetery  available  to  all  veterans  of 
past  wars  regardless  of  their  active  or 
Inactive  status  at  the  time  of  death. 

I  realize  that  the  facilities  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  are  not  without  limit,  but 
I  feel  It  is  an  iiijustlce  to  our  veterans 
to  make  space  at  the  cemetery  a  matter 
of  rank  or  preferential  selection.  Tliose 
who  have  served  honorably  in  past  wars 
must  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
those  on  active  duty  now  when  it  comes 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

I  believe  that  all  veterans  who  have 
served  this  great  country  of  ours  are  en- 
titled to  the  secure  knowledge  that  we 
have  a  carefully  drawn  plan  governing 
cemeteries  for  veterans  and  servicemen 
that  Is  equitable  now  and  will  sustain  in 
the  future.  To  accomplish  this.  I  am 
sending  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Anny  requesting  that  the  February 
10  ruling  be  rescinded,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  create  an 
11-man  commission  to  study  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  national 
cemeteries.  The  Commission  will  be  im- 
posed of  three  Members  of  the  Senate, 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Presidential  ap- 
pointees will  have  at  least  four  members 
r^resentlng  national  veterans  organiza- 
tions. The  Commission  will  report  to  the 
Congress  and  reoxnmend  legislation  to 
establish  an  equitable  set  of  regulations 
to  govern  national  cemeteries  that  win 
Justly  serve  our  veterans  and  servicemen 
now  and  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  give  this  legislation  careful  study 
and  support  its  passage.  The  text  of  my 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bUI  to  create  a  commlBsion  to  conduct  a 
study  with  reapect  to  cemeteriea  of  the 
United  States  In  which  senrlcemen  or  vet- 
erans are  or  may  be  burled 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OT  COMMISSION 

SscnoN  1.  There  Is  hereby  eetabUshed 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  National  Cemeteries  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred'to  as  the  "Oommlasion") . 

VOMMBtSatP  OW  THE  COMMISSION 

8xc.  2.  (a)  NtncBXR  and  Ai>pointment. — 
The  Otomilasion  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  as  follows: 


(1)  Five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  four  of  whom  are 
representatives  of  national  veterans'  orga- 
nizations; 

(3)  Three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QT7oauM 

Sec.  4.  Six  member*  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quonim. 

COMPENSATION    Or    MEMBERS    Or   THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  $60  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incvirred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

BTAIT  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  Of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code. 

DxrnES  or  the  commission 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
cemeteries  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
In  which  servicemen  or  veterans  of  the  United 
States  are  or  may  be  burled,  including 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  administra- 
tion of  such  cemeteries  by  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
responsible  for  their  administration,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  regulations  and 
policies  applicable  to  such  cemeteries  and 
burial  therein,  including  any  regulations  and 
policies  relating  to  their  expansion  and  to 
the  establishment  of  new  cemeteries. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  activities  and  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  December  31,  1967, 
at  which  time  it  shall  cease  to  exist.  The 
final  report  of  the  Commission  shall  contain 
such  proposed  legislative  enactments  as.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  rdcommendatlons. 

POWERS   or   THE   COMMIBSnON 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization Of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 


Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  oommlsslon, 
office,  Independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  ttie 
Oommlsslon,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 


TO    SAVE     THE     DOMESTIC     MINK 
RANCHER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Wednesday,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
10274,  which  is  designed  to  save  the  do- 
mestic mink  rancher  from  destruction  by 
the  unrestrained  import  of  mink  skins 
from  foreign  countries. 

Generally,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  dressed  or 
not  dressed,  could  continue  to  come  into 
this  coimtry  free  of  duty  until  such  im- 
ports equal  40  percent  of  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption.  At  that  point. 
such  skins  would  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The  estimate 
of  domestic  consumption  would  be  made 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  he  would  certify  his  estimate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  for- 
eign mink  producer  would  thus  have  the 
same  access  to  the  American  market  as 
at  present  and,  in  addition,  a  percentage 
of  any  increase  in  consumption  of  mink 
in  the  American  market.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  plates  made  of  two  or  more 
whole  sldns  of  mink,  whether  or  not 
dressed,  would  be  subject  to  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  50  percent. 

In  March  of  1959,  the  National  Board 
of  Fur  Farm  Organizations,  a  nationwide 
trade  association  of  mink  ranchers  and 
others,  sought  relief  from  imports  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape 
clause  investigation.  The  relief  was 
denied,  but  the  Tariff  Commission  did 
concede  that  mink  ranching  is  predomi- 
nantly a  small  family  type  operation.  In 
its  findings  it  stated : 

It  Is  generally  accepted  that  a  mink  ranch 
is  not  a  commercial  operation  unless  It  has, 
at  least,  350  female  breeders  and  an  annual 
production  of,  at  least.  1.000  skins.  On  tbe 
basis  of  Information  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion, It  appears  that  only  about  20  percent 
of  the  known  mink  ranches  in  the  United 
States  can  be  described  as  commercial  op- 
erations. Most  of  these  commercial  producers 
have  fewer  than  1,000  female  breeders  each 
and  produce  annually  fewer  than  3.400  fur 
skins  each.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  mink  ranch- 
ers have  more  than  3.000  female  breeders 
each  and  produce  annually  more  than  10.000 
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mink  sklna  each.  Of  the  5,000  non-commer- 
elal  mink  producers,  about  3,000  have  fewer 
than  60  female  breeders  each. 

Although  the  number  of  ranches  In 
existence  has  changed,  much  ranching 
is  still  typically  a  small  operation.  For 
Instance,  I  have  118  mink  ranches  in  my 
district.  By  far  the  majority  of  them  are 
husband-and-wlfe  operations,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  hired  help.  Mink  ranches  are 
found  in  most  States,  with  the  greatest 
concentration  in  Wisconsin,  followed  by 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton. Ohio,  and  Oregon.  In  Wisconsin 
alone,  total  cash  income  from  mink  ex- 
ceeds cash  Income  from  chickens,  tur- 
keys, sheep,  and  wool  combined,  and  it 
exceeded  egg  Income  by  some  $8  million. 
For  the  Rccord,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  a  chart  showing  the  num- 
l)er  of  ranches  by  States,  the  total  pelts 
produced,  and  the  average  value  of  pro- 
duction: 

Mink  ranches — Pelt  production  and  gross 
value  of  production  by  States,  1965 


Average  profit  per  mink  ranch.  IMS 
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:^'iurpe;  National  Hotird  of  Fur  Viirin  Orpanuai  ion.*. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  figures,  there 
are  approximately  4,458  ranches  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  produced  a  total 
of  8,225,000  mink  skins  in  1965.  This  aver- 
ages out  to  only  about  1,845  skins  per 
ranch  which  brought  a  gross  income  of 
about  $35,041.70  per  ranch.  However,  I 
must  immediately  point  out  that  this  is 
a  gross  sales  figure  from  which  produc- 
tion expenses,  such  as  selling  costs,  feed, 
labor,  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  and 
a  small  management  fee  must  be  de- 
ducted. To  further  emphasize  that  the 
mink  rancher  is  not  making  large  profits 
and  in  most  cases  is  not  getting  cost  of 
production,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  statistics  for  1965  showing  the 
average  profit  per  ranch  during  that 
year: 


state 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conixectlcut . . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nilnoU 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Mlchixan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New 

Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York  ... 
North 

Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio    ... 

Oklahoma 

Orepon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  I.'sland  . 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee     . . 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virfrlnta 

Washington. 
West  Vifitlnia.  .1 

Wisconsin I 

Wyoming I 


Num- 
ber of 
ranches 


19 
42 
42 
70 
3 
II 
87 

I84i 
92' 

180 
S8 
22 
10 
20| 
U 


tei.ooo 

1.110.000 
1.365.000 
1, 507,  000 
6,000{ 
176.000' 
2.  867.  OOO; 
8,622,000 
2,142,000 
4.792,000 
364.000 
130.000 
24.000 
136,000 
56,000 
791  8,006,000 
20O  6,945.000 
420  19,386,000 
30,  268.000 
58!  1.628,000 
66l      958, 000 


IS 

57 

172 


$58,000' 
1, 056,  OOOl 
1,  298,  000, 

1.  518,  OOOl 

5.600, 
169.000 

2,  704.  OOO! 
6.  291,  OOOl 
2, 035,  OOOl 
4.653,0001 

348.000 

124.000i 

23,500l 

130.0001 

53.900 

2.861,000 

6.608,0001 

18.  418,  000^ 

256,000 

1.  548.  OOQi 

910. 000 


1,074,000  1,021,000! 
1,106.000'  1.062.000' 
7.152,000,  6,793,000: 


38 

24 
219,  8, 

20 

159|  7, 

2.S8|  6, 

4 

701  3, 

"l 

45 

336  12, 
191 

217  10, 

251 
989,46, 

211 


635,000 
232,000 
205,000    7, 
167,0001 
588,000'  7, 
497,000i  6, 

80,000: 

304.000  3. 
6.000 
87,000' 
237,000  11. 
768.000 
575. 000, 
121.000  9, 
139.000; 
323.  000  44, 
274,0001 


609,000' 
220,700, 
795,000 
160,000 
2O9.OOOI 
173,000, 

77.000i 
141.000' 
6.000  . 

84,000' 
626.000 
729.000 
.M7, 000  i 
614.000; 
133.000 
006.000 
261,0001 


tlS7.88 
1. 285.  71 
1.595.23 
1.128.55 
133.33 
636.38 
1. 837.  56 
1.798.90 
1,163.04 

1. 327.  77 
42L0S 
272.72 

SO.  00 

206.89 

190.90 

1,848.22 

1,735.00 

2,304.76 

400.00 

1.379.31 

727.27 

3,533.33 

947.38 

2,067.20 

684.21 

470.83 
1,872.14 

350.00 
2.383.64 
1.255.81 

750.00 

2. 328.  57 

'  66.66 
1.818.45 
2, 052.  63 
1.(87.03 
2. 336.  4/1 

240.00 
2. 342.  77 

619.04 


Source:  .National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organizations 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  mink 
rEuiching  is  basically  a  small  agricultural 
enterprise.  The  family-size  ranch  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  It  is  almost 
identical  to  the  family-size  farm  about 
which  we  hear  so  much. 

The  mink  farmer  today  faces  a  crisis 
which  he  cannot  solve  himself.  He  has 
become  the  pawn  in  an  international 
chess  game  in  which  he  has  little  or  no 
voice.  He  is  the  imwilling  victim  of  in- 
ternational trade  negotiations  which 
have  resulted  in  his  losing  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market  to  foreign- 
bred  mink.  Dressed  mink  furs  and  fur 
skins  were  originally  dutiable  tmder  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1519(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  at  25  percent  ad 
valorem  if  not  dyed,  and  at  30  percent  ad 
valorem  if  dyed.  Those  rates  were 
reduced  to  15  percent  and  20  percent  ad 
valorem,  respectively,  effective  January 
1,  1939,  pursuant  to  a  concession  in  the 
bilateral  trade  agreement  negotiated 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reduced 
further  to  7 '72  percent  and  10  percent, 
respectively,  effective  January  1.  1948, 
pursuant  to  a  concession  initially  nego- 
tiated with  Canada^ — on  not-dyed  skins 
only— and  the  United  Kingdom — on  both 
dyed  and  not-dyed  skins — ^under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  rates  of  7y2  percent  and  10 
percent  refiect  the  prevailing  conces- 
sions granted  on  dressed  mink  furs  and 
fur  skins  under  the  general  agreement. 

Undressed  mink  furs  and  fur  skins — 
in  the  trade,  generally  referred  to  as 
raw  mink  skins,  or  mink  pelts — are  duty 
free  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1681  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Their 


duty-free  status  has  been  bound  ocxitlnu- 
ously  since  1936,  when  the  first  bilateral 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  was  nego- 
tiated. The  binding  of  the  duty-free 
status  of  mink  furs  and  fur  skins  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
effective  January  1,  1948,  reflects  the 
prevailing  concession  granted  on  such 
furs  and  fur  skins.  The  concession  in 
the  General  Agreements  was  Initially 
negotiated  with  Canada. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  raw  or  undressed 
mink  skins  that  the  domestic  rancher 
is  having  his  major  problem.  The  for- 
eigners sell  few  dyed  or  dressed  mink 
skins  in  this  coimtry. 

What  has  happened  since  these  agree- 
ments were  entered  Into  is -tragic.  There 
has  been  a  steady  erosion  of  the  domestic 
producer's  market  imtil  today,  the  for- 
eign mink  raiser  has  over  40  percent  of 
oiu-  domestic  market.  This  Is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  breeding  of  mink  in  foreign 
countries  did  not  even  get  started  on  any 
large  scale  until  the  1950's.  The  table 
shows  how  the  trade  agreements  have 
enabled  foreign  breeders  to  take  more 
and  more  of  the  domestic  market  for 
mink  skins. 

Imports  related  to  domestic  consumption, 
1950-66 


Year 

Total 
imports 

Domestic 

consump- 

tioo 

1950 

1,058,000 
865,000 
1,164,000 
1,289,000 
1.422.000 
1.667,000 
1,865,000 
2,783,000 
2,591,000 
2,775,000 
2,846,000 
4, 131, 000 
3,  825. 000 
4.460.000 
4.445,000 
4,882,000 
5, 675, 000 

3, 109, 000 
3,128,000 
3,655.000 
3,956,000 
4,122,000 
4,587,000 
6,  210, 000 
6,985,000 
7,116,000 
8,001,500 
8,764,000 
10  137  nnn 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956. 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1980 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1984 

1965 

1966.. 

10,100,000 
10,  815, 000 
11,375.000 
12.194,000 
13,538,000 

Source:  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Orcanizations. 

As  the  table  shows,  low-cost  foreign 
mink  ranchers  have  been  relentless  In 
taking  over  our  domestic  market,  and  in 
the  process,  our  smaller  domestic  ranch- 
ers are  being  driven  out  of  business.  At 
the  present  rate  of  disappearance,  500 
mink  ranchers  go  out  of  business  each 
year,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
mink  ranches.  In  1959,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission found  that  there  were  about 
7,200  mink  ranches  or  farms  hi  the 
United  States.  By  1963,  this  number  had 
been  reduced  to  5,575  ranches.  In  1964,  it 
was  reduced  further  to  5,075  and.  in  1965, 
another  617  were  liquidated  to  bring  the 
total  ranch  census  to  only  4.458.  Thus,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  as  more  foreign 
mink  skins  are  coming  into  this  country, 
domestic  ranchers  are  being  forced  out 
of  business  at  an  accelerated  pace.  It  goes 
without  sajring  that  it  Is '  the  small 
rancher  who  is  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  small  operator  who  lacks  capi- 
tal or  access  to  credit  is  the  one  who  is 
forced  to  the  wall  soonest  because  of 
imports. 

In  the  past,  the  American  mink 
rancher  could  produce  a  few  more  pelts 
at  a  smaller  profit  and  remain  in  busl- 
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nem,  but  this  Is  np  longer  true.  Excessive 
imports  have  so  swamped  the  d(»aestic 
market  that  even  the  best  efforts  of  the 
dtunestic  ranchers  to  develop  the  Ameri- 
can market  cannot  take  care  o{  the  do- 
inestlc  production  plus  the  increasing 
imports.  Small  American  ranchers  have 
spent  over  $20,000,000  to  develop  con- 
sumer markets,  but  the  flood  of  Imports 
from  Scandinavia  has  been  so  great  that 
even  the  expanding  domestic  market 
cannot  absorb  the  foreign  production. 
If  the  American  rancher  had  more  time, 
he  could  probably  create  sufBcient  de- 
mand to  take  care  of  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  rancher,  but  as  I  shall  point 
out  later,  the  rate  of  increase  of  imports 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  far  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  increase  of  American 
production.  The  American  rancher  is 
being  piished  out  of  the  market  he 
created  at  great  expense  because  the 
Scandinavian  rancher  is  breeding  for 
the  American  market  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  market  can  absorb. 

When  the  mink  farmer  goes  out  of 
business,  other  aspects  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  feel  it  most  dramatically. 
It  is  not  only  the  mink  rancher  who  suf- 
fers. Agriculture  and  marine  byproducts 
are  used  by  the  mink  ranchers  to  feed 
the  mink.  These  feed  costs  support  other 
phases  of  our  agricultural  economy.  A 
mink  Is  fed  cereals — dry  ingredients — 
fish,  poultry  byproducts,  meat  scraps, 
liver,  and  fortifications.  In  1965,  the  total 
feed  bill  for  mink  in  the  United  States 
was  $68,892,000,  practically  all  of  which 
consisted  of  byproducts  from  other  agri- 
cultural or  marine  operations.  This  $68,- 
892,000  produced  8.225,000  pelts  and  the 
feed  bill  sJone,  and  I  emphasize  again 
mink  eat  primarily  tigrlcultural  byprod- 
ucts, amounts  to  about  $8.37  per  mink, 
totaling  over  a  billion  poimds  of  mink 
feed  per  year.  It  takes  from  100  to  130 
pounds  of  these  byproducts  to  produce 
a  single  mink  pelt.  This  100  to  130  pounds 
per  mink  helps  to  utilize  byproducts  of 
packinghouses  and  poultry  and  fisheries 
plants,  thus  helping  to  give  a  greater 
margin  of  profit  to  several  other  seg- 
ments of  American  business  and  agricul- 
ture. About  one-half  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  single  mink  Is  the  cost  of 
his  food.  When  a  mink  rancher  goes 
bankrupt  because  of  imports,  it  de- 
prives the  chicken  farmer,  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  hog  or  steer  raiser  of  a  ready 
market  for  his  byproducts.  If  there  is  no 
market  for  these  byproducts,  the  fisher- 
man, chicken,  cattle,  or  hog  raiser  is  go- 
ing to  get  less  for  his  chicken,  fish,  hogs, 
or  cattle  from  the  buyer.  It  is  that  simple. 

When  a  rancher  goes  out  of  business 
because  of  Imports,  what  happens  to  his 
investment?  Mink  ranching  requires  a 
relatively  high  capital  Investment.  Au- 
thorities estimate  that  the  total  invest- 
ment In  land,  pens,  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, meat  grinders,  electric  motors, 
trucks,  feeding  facilities,  and  related 
capital  expenditures  of  the  4,458  ranches 
still  in  bxislness  is  about  $187,992/)00. 
There  Is  almost  no  market  for  the  capital 
goods  required  for  mink  ranching.  When 
a  mink  rancher  goes  out  of  business.  It 
Is  a  tragic  event,  since  in  most  instances, 
the  mink  rancher  has  already  plowed 
back  his  entire  capital  into  more  facili- 


ties to  produce  more  mink  in  an  effort  to 
survive.  Thus,  on  failure  of  the  project, 
the  entire  life  savings  of  the  husband  and 
wife  are  lost  because  of  the  nonconverti- 
bllity  of  these  assets.  The  following  fig- 
ures will  demonstrate  the  loss,  almost  all 
of  it  capital  loss,  when  a  fur  farm  goes 
out  of  business  in  the  various  States. 

Average  capital  lnve$t7nent  by  ranch,  1965 


State 


Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Qeorxla 

Idaho 

niinols 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 
North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota    . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 
Rhode  IslEuid  .  . 
."South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee. 

Tcias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrulnta 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 

of 
ranches 


19 
42 
42 
70 

i  3 
11 
87 

184 
92 

1>W 
38 
22 
10 
29 
11 
79 

900 

420 
30 
.W 
M 

ir, 

?•! 
172 

as 

24 

]!U 
20 
159 
958 

4 

:7() 

14 


Capital 
invest- 
ment 


$72,000 

1,303,000 

1.602,000 

1,874,000 

8,000  I 

207,000 
3,363,000 
7,770,000  . 
2. 514. 000  I 
5.  ()23. 000  I 

427,000 

1.12,000  I 
28.000  I 

lt«,  000 

tv;.  00(1 

3.  .525,  000 
S,.  150,000 
22,  747. 000  I 
314,000 
1.910,000 
1.124.000  , 
1,260.000  I 
1.2«7.  000  I 
8.392.000 

7^.^ooo  I 

27:}.  000  ' 
«,  fi27.  000 

196.000  \ 
8,90.3.000 
7,  f.23.  (too 

w.ooo  ' 

a,  l%77.(KK> 
8,000 

Vti,  000 
14.359.000 

901.000 

675,000  : 
11.876.000 

1(>4,000 
54,354.000 

322.000  ' 


Average 

value  per 

ranch 


$3, 789. 47 

31,023.80 

38. 142. 85 

26,ni.40 

2,666.66 

18, 818. 18 

38, 656. 17 

42,228.26 

27,  326.  08 

31,238.88 

n.23'i.  84 

t),  909.  09 

2.800.00 

,'..  517.  20 

R.  09a  00 

44,  620.  2.') 

40.  7.W.  00 

54,  159.  .W 
ia4fl6.«6 

32.9:ii.o;) 
i7.o:«).;«) 

84.  000.  00 

22.  7.'i<.3K 
4>i.  790.  m 
19,  iwil.  26 
24.  o75.  00 
43.  9.'y«.  i"! 

9. 800.  (Kl 
So,  993.  71 
29.  4.32.  43 

23.  rM>.  00 

55.  3SS.  71 
.571.42 

2. 266. 66 
42.735.11 
47.421.05 
■2fi,  00(1.  (10 
54.728.11 

0.560.00 
54,  9.M.  49 
15,333.33 


Source:  National  Board  «(  Fur  Farm  Organlratlons 

Let  me  make  clear,  at  this  point,  that, 
although  mink  is  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct, the  Industry  h»s  not  received  one 
dime  in  subsidy.  It  is  true  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  in  breeding  and  other 
types  of  research,  but  no  single  mink 
rancher  has  received  price  support  or 
any  direct  tissistance.  This  is  the  way 
the  mink  industry  wants  it,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  it.  At  the  same  time.  I 
feel  the  least  that  can  be  done  for  them 
is  to  assure  them  they  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  their  own  market  by  imports.  The 
American  mink  rancher  is  ingenious 
enough  to  more  than  hold  his  own  in 
the  domestic  market  without  Govern- 
ment price  support  if  merely  given  a  fair 
chance  at  that  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  most  part,  mink 
pelts  are  sold  at  auction.  Before  the  mar- 
ket price  is  set,  the  mink  farmer  has  put 
his  money  on  the  line  to  raise  a  new 
crop.  This  large  investment  is  made  with 
the  hope  that  the  prices  received  several 
months  hence  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  return  a  small  profit.  He 
does  not  put  a  price  tag  on  his  year's 
production.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
keeping  and  feeding  mink  Is  extremely 
expensive.  The  rancher  has  to  guess 
what  his  market  win  be.  If  he  keeps  the 
mink  instead  of  selling,  he  has  to  feed 
it.  He  does  not  know  until  the  auctions 
start  what  the  mink  will  be  worth,  but 


by  then  the  animal  has  been  pelted  and 
the  rancher  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  does  not  need  to  buy  domesti- 
cally since  he  can  go  to  the  auctions  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  buy  his 
mink  at  auction  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  of  domestic  mink  and  bring 
the  pelts  back  into  the  United  States 
duty  free. 

Foreign  mink  are  coming  into  the 
United  States  today  duty  free  and  with- 
out quotas  at  less  than  the  domestic  cost 
of  production.  The  feed  bill  alone  for  one 
mink  is  approximately  $8.37  per  animal 
and  the  total  cost  of  production  for  one 
mink,  not  including  total  capital  invest- 
ment in  ranch  facilities,  is  another  $9.88, 
which  makes  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  one  mink  in  the  United 
States  $18.25.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  average  value  of  imports  and  the  av- 
erage domestic  auction  price. 

Average  value  of  mink  skins — Import  price 
and  US.  auction  price 


Year 

Average 
value  of 
im[X)rts 

Av( 
(ion 

rage 
auc- 
rri(» 

1956 

$16.28 
13.28 
16.97 
16.99 
15.62 
11.83 
13.51 
13.86 
14.03 
13. 16 
12.87 

$19.  M 
19  38 

1957 

19S8 

iQ  ge 

iwa 

11  4g 

1960 

16  41 

1961 

18  11 

1962 

16.61 

1963 

18  (B 

1964 

17  57 

1965 

19  48 

1966 

■  IS  00 

>  Estimated. 

Sources:  U.8.  Department  o(  Commerce  and  Nationsl 
Board  of  Kur  Farm  Orvaiiir.atious. 

It  Is  true  that  the  U.S.  prices  are 
higher  than  the  foreign  prices,  but  the 
point  is,  that  if  It  were  not  for  the  price 
of  impxjrts  the  domestic  prices  would  be 
higher,  thus,  giving  the  rancher  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  It  is  the  large  volume 
and  price  of  imports  that  Is  depressing 
the  domestic  market  to  the  point  that 
the  domestic  mink  rancher  is  unable  to 
obtain  even  his  basic  costs  of  production. 

Not  only  are  these  foreign  mink  skins 
coming  in  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the 
chief  foreign  suppliers,  are  actually  tak- 
ing over  our  domestic  market  at  a  faster 
rate  than  domestic  producers  are  ac- 
celerating production  to  take  advantage 
of  the  expanding  market.  Denmark. 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway  have 
swiftly  increased  mink  production  for  the 
American  market.  The  result  has  been 
a  loss  of  the  market  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  following  chart  shows  how 
devastating  these  Imports  have  been  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Scandinavian  countries  acceleration  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  1982-66 


Scandi- 
navian ex- 

Year 

f'.S.  pro- 

Percent 

ports  to 

IVrc-ent 

duction 

in  (Tease 

the 
T'nitpd 

increase 

States 

1962 

7.251.500 

2.  615.  300 

196.3 

7, 44.3. 000 

2.6 

2.980,000 

13.  S 

1964..  . 

7,831.000 

5.2 

3.143.000 

5.4 

196.5.. 

8.  512,  000 

8.6 

3,.S51.0O0 

12.9 

1966.    . 

8. 987.  OOn 

5.5 

4. 387. 000 

23.  S 

i'ouroc    National    Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organliations 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
1966  import  figure  of  4,387,000  skins  for 
just  a  moment.  This  is  almost  equal  to 
the  total  mink  production  in  the  four 
leading  mink  producing  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  mink  than  are 
produced  in  37  of  our  mlnk-produclng 
States.  To  look  at  it  another  way,  the 
4,387,000  mink  Imported  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  equals  the  total  pro- 
duction of  2,721  American  ranches  which 
is  over  half  the  mink  ranches  In  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Fur  Age  Weekly  on  April  17,  1967, 
carried  a  story  datelined  Oslo,  Norway, 
reading  as  follows: 

Norwegian  fur  fanners  exported  furs  worth 
about  236  million  N.  Krones  (11.8  mlUlon 
sterling — (33.7  million)  last  season,  a  new 
all-time  nigh,  through  Oslo  Fur  Auctions, 
Ltd. 

A  further  20%  Increase  In  quantity  Is  ex- 
pected for  1967,  whUe  the  value  of  exports 
If  not  lUcely  to  rise  as  much  since  prices 
have  recently  shown  a  marked  downward 
trend. 

This  20-percent  predicted  Increase  In 
Norwegian  production  of  mink  skins  fur- 
ther Illustrates  an  illogical  expcmsion  of 
production  since  the  U.S.  market  is  in 
a  depressed  state  already,  and  this  in- 
cresise  will  only  make  it  worse  unless  we 
take  Immediate  legislative  action. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians are  doing  anything  Illegal. 
They  are  only  doing  what  any  sdert 
group  of  businessmen  would  do.  The 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  are  bent 
In  their  favor  and  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them.  This  is  Just  good  busi- 
ness sense,  but  it  is  working  a  very  great 
hardship  on  the  small,  family-sized  mink 
rancher  in  the  United  States.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  the  American  market  for 
mink  is  an  expanding  market  due  to  the 
ranchers'  own  market  development  pro- 
gram. This  is  fortunate  since  it  has  given 
the  small  mink  rancher,  at  least,  a  por- 
tion of  each  year's  volume  Increase. 
However,  the  domestic  mink  rancher  Is 
not  anywhere  near  maintaining  his  pro- 
portion of  the  Increased  market.  For  In- 
stance, in  1966,  Scandinavian  imports 
were  48  percent  of  domestic  production. 
The  following  chart  will  show  how  Scan- 
dinavian Imports  compare  with  domestic 
production. 

Imports  from  Scandinatrian  countries  as 
related  to  U.S.  production 


Year 


r.8.         Scandinavian 
production  imports 


Percent 


1982 1  7,251,000 

1963... 1  7,443,000 

1964 7.831,000 

1965..  8,512,000 

1»«6 1  8,978,000 


2,615.000 
2.980.000 
3. 143.U00 
3.  ,551. 000 
4.387,000 


36 
46 
40 
41 

48 


Source:  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Orgainixationa 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals — 
chiefly  silver  fox  and  mink — on  ranches 
or  farms  was  started  in  this  country 
about  1905,  but  did  not  become  impor- 
tant until  the  late  192Q's.  The  principal 
growth  of  the  mink  ranching  Industry 
has  occurred  since  the  end  of  World  War 
H.  Since  that  time,  the  domestic  mink 
ranchers  have  levied  a  self-imposed  as- 
sessment on  all  mink  skins  sold.  These 
funds   are   used    to   develop   the   mink 


market  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. To  show  the  success  of  this  oper- 
ation, which  has  cost  the  ranchers  over 
$20  million,  today  mink  is  the  most  de- 
sired fur  in  the  trade.  This  market  de- 
velopment activity  has  not  been  easy. 
With  profits  the  past  several  years  cut 
to  almost  nothing,  the  levy  has  worked 
a  real  hardship  in  many  cases,  but  the 
ranchers  know  they  have  to  create  an 
expanding  market  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  Not  only  have  the  ranchers 
developed  the  market  for  mink  from 
practically  nothing,  but,  in  addition,  they 
have  improved  their  product  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  word  "mink"  is  synonymous 
with  quality.  But  what  has  happened? 
This  domestic  market  which  was  devel- 
oped by  the  hard  work  and  the  money 
of  the  small  domestic  rancher  is  being 
deluged  by  foreign  mink  breeders  who 
have  spent  little  or  nothing  to  develop 
the  market.  Surely  those  who  have  de- 
veloped a  market  should  be  entitled  to 
keep,  at  least,  a  fair  share  of  It  for  them- 
selves. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
domestic  mink  Industry  Is  in  a  depression 
caused  almost  solely  by  the  ability  of  the 
American  buyers  to  purchase  mink  slrins 
in  Europe  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  then 
bring  the  skins  back  into  this  country 
duty  free. 

The  tragic  situation  facing  the  domes- 
tic mink  rancher  was  well  told  in  a  story 
in  Women's  Wear  Daily  of  April  21.  In 
a  section  called  Salesroom  Talk,  refer- 
ring to  the  complete  lack  of  activity  at  a 
New  York  sales  session  the  article  said: 

The  session  served  once  again  to  point  up 
the  dlfflcultlee  that  may  be  In  store  for 
ranchers  this  year.  The  fact  that  their  skins 
are  moving  less  freely  than  in  previous 
years — and  bringing  lower  prices  where  they 
are  selling — means  leas  Income  with  which  to 
I>ay  off  their  advances  from  the  auction  com- 
panies and  the  loans  from  feed  and  other 
suppliers.  These  obligations  are  now  coming 
due. 

The  problem  of  diminishing  returns  has 
been  plaguing  ranchers  more  each  year  as 
the  crop  has  increased,  particularly  the  pro- 
ducers of  commercial  and  lower  grades  which 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  price  pressure.  The 
continuing  price  drift  In  these  grades  has 
put  such  ranchers  In  a  steady  squeeze,  forc- 
ing many  to  live  from  crop  loan  to  crop  loan. 

These  loans  by  the  auction  houces  gen- 
erally amount  to  about  half  the  ranchers 
average  price  for  the  previous  year.  They  are 
usually  granted  following  the  official  kit 
count  in  June. 

Because  of  experiences  of  the  past  year.  It 
Is  expected  the  auctions  will  tighten  up  their 
loan  policies  for  the  coming  crop.  For  one 
thing,  they'll  be  more  selective,  weighing  the 
risks  more  carefully.  But  the  loans  they  do 
grant  will  necessarily  be  smaller,  since  they'll 
be  based  on  lower  averages. 

As  a  result,  qualified  observers  see  a  big 
shakeout  especially  among  the  ranchers 
who've  been  struggling  to  stay  alive  In  recent 
seasons.  Not  right  now,  since  the  females 
they  hold  are  aUeady  bred.  But  unless  the 
picture  changes  drastically  before  the  year 
Is  out.  the  number  of  ranchers  Is  expected  to 
show  a  bigger  decline  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  this.  There  is 
still  time  for  action  since  the  mink  are 
already  bred.  If  we  pass  legislation  such 
as  I  have  introduced,  we  can  prevent 
bankruptcy  now  on  the  horizon  for 
many,  many  small  mink  ranchers. 


This  Congress — the  Nation — is  rightly 
concerned  about  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  We  are  running  a 
steady  deficit  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  accounts.  Imports  of  foreign  mink 
are  making  a  substantial  and  growing 
contribution  to  that  deficit  each  year. 
The  following  chart  shows  that,  since 
1956,  our  hard  currency  expenditures 
overseas  for  mink  skins  have  Increased 
almost  21/^  times.  It  is  now  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  $73,000,000. 

Value  of  mink  imports  1956-66 


Year 

Total 
Imports 

Average 
value 

Total  value 
not  includ- 
ing freight 
an<l  insiu- 
anoe 

1956.. 

1,865,000 
2.763,000 
2.591.000 
2,776,000 
2.846.000 
4,131,000 
3.826.000 
4.460.000 
4.445,000 
4,882,000 
S.67S.0O0 

$16.28 
13.-28 
15.97 
16.99 
15.62 
11.83 
13.51 
13.86 
14.03 
13.16 
12.87 

(30,362  000 
36.692.640 

1957 

1958 

41,378.270 

1959.    .  . 

47  107  250 

1960 

44.454.520 

1961 

48  860  730 

1962 

51  675  750 

1963 

61. 815, 600 
62,  ,363,  350 
6i  247. 12D 
73  037  280 

1964 

1965. 

1966 

Source:  I'. 8.  Department  of  Commerce. 

If  the  50  [>ercent  ad  valorem  duty  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  fur,  the  foreign 
nUnk  skin  can  still  compete  with  the  do- 
mestically produced  pelt  In  most  in- 
stances. Yet  the  gap  will  be  closed  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  domestic  rancher 
to  have  a  chance  at  his  primary  market. 
When  I  speak  of  a  50-percent  ad  valorem 
duty  I  am  speaking  of  much  less  than 
that  actually.  Since  40  percent  of  the 
predicted  consumption  of  skins  will  come 
into  this  country  duty  free,  only  the  bal- 
ance of  the  imports  wUl  be  subject  to  the 
50-percent  ad  valorem  and  it  follows 
that  the  effective  duty  on  the  total  im- 
ports would  be  negligible  and  still  would 
leave  the  total  imports  in  a  strongly 
competitive  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  a 
necessary  bill.  I  ui^e  that  It  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  the  House. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
House,  the  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  10274 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tihe  rate  of 
duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  <x 
not  dressed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  1,  part  5.  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.8.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  item 
123.50  the  following  new  Items: 

Wholeskins  olmink, 

whether  or  not 

dressed: 
j  \S.  60          In  each  calendar 
year  before  the 
entry,  or  with- 
draw al  [mm 
warehouse,  (or 
consumption 
o(  the  numl>er 
of  such  skinji 
which  equals 
40%  o(  the 
domestic  con- 
sumption of 
such  skins  dur- 
ing thai  year, 
as  estimated 
by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agri- 
culture under 
headnote  5  to 
this  subpart Free  Free 
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123.62 


In  eacb  calendar 
year  after  the 
entry,  or  witb- 
drawal  rrom 
warehouse,  lor 
cotmimption 
of  the  number 
of  such  skins 
which  equals 
40%  of  the 
domestic  con- 
somptlon  of 
such  aUns  dur- 
ing that  year, 
as  estimated 
by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Azri- 
culture  under 
headnote  S  to 
this  subpart-- - 


50%  ad    '  aO%  ad 


123.85 


val. 


Plates  made  of  two 
or  mor«  whole  i 

skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not 

dressed 50%  ad 

I      val. 


val. 


30%  ad 
val. 


(b)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1,  part  6, 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnote : 

"6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  after  1967,  shall,  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year,  estimate,  publish, 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  niunber  of  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed,  that  will  be  domestically  con- 
sumed during  such  year.  Estimations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
headnote  shall  be  final." 

Sac.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary!. 1908. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schaoeberg] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rccoso  £md  include  extraneous 

matter.  

-J  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERC.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  speak  at  this  time 
In  support  of  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  May  21 
as  Small  Business  Week.  The  greatness 
and  the  strength  of  America  is  a  direct 
result  of  ceaseless  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  American  businessman.  The  history 
of  our  Nation  was  deeply  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  Virginia  Colonies 
were  a  Joint-stock  venture. 

These  ventures  alone  brought  new 
dimensions  to  both  personal  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Over  the  course  of  the 
century,  our  Nation  has  developed  from 
an  agrarian  republic  to  an  industrial 
giant.  This  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  small  businessman,  who  has  con- 
sistently been  the  liuiovator  and  the  risk 
taker. 

Today,  the  number  of  small  businesses 
Is  estimated  at  4.8  million  out  of  a  total 
of  slightly  more  than  5  million  busi- 
nesses, serving  a  public  of  nearly  200 
million  people.  Although  the  number  of 
small  businesses  is  dramatically  higher 
than  large  businesses,  small  businesses 
operate  with  distinct  disadvantages.  In 
order  to  assist  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses. Congress  in  1953  passed  the  Small 
Business  Act,  which  created  the  Small 


Business  Administration.  This  act  stated 
that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Government  was  to  "aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect.  Insofar  as  possible, 
the  Interests  of  small  business  concerns 
in  order  to  preserve  free,  competitive 
enterprise." 

Subsequently,  Congress  has  passed 
significant  measures  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  small  business.  The  various 
acts  of  Congress  have  recognized  the 
leadership  role  the  small  businessman 
has  in  our  economic  and  community  life. 
The  operator  of  a  small  business  is  ori- 
ented to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives;  and  by  the  nature  of  his  operation, 
has  a  unique  and  personal  relationship 
with  his  neighbors  with  whom  he  wor- 
ships, works,  and  relaxes. 

All  businesses  start  out  small;  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  guarantee  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  a  free  enterprise  system 
depends  upon  keeping  the  door  wide  open 
for  new,  aggressive,  small  concerns  to 
start  in  business. 


WE  CANNOT  FIGHT  AIR  POLLUTION 
WITHOUT  THE  PCCS  HELP 

Mr.  Mn.T.RR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  been  concerned  for  some 
time,  and  rightfully  so,  with  the  problems 
of  both  air  and  water  pollution.  As  a  re- 
sult. Congress  has  placed  a  high  priority 
on  solving  the  pollution  problem.  For 
example,  to  combat  water  pollution  in  my 
district,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1481, 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  to  pre- 
vent pollution  of  San  Francisco  Bay  by 
any  interceptor  drains  from  service  areas 
of  reclamation  projects. 

Congress  has  enacted  three  laws  since 
1963  designed  to  abate  pollution  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963  is  an  example  of  such  legislation. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  new  laws  and  the 
tax-supported  programs  created  by  them, 
air  pollution  continues  to  choke  our 
citizens,  damage  and  destroy  their  prop- 
erty, and  radically  reduce  the  enjoyment 
of  modem  urban  living. 

Q^e  of  the  major  causes  of  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  Increased  quantity  of  solid 
waste — garbage  and  refuse— which  is 
being  collected  and  disposed  of  each  day 
by  burning. 

Our  increased  standard  of  living  and 
economic  activity  have  caused  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  goods  and  mate- 
rials, and  this  has  resulted  in  a  40-per- 
cent Increase  in  per  capita  production 
of  refuse  since  1920.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  based  on  an  urban 
population  of  130  million  people,  520 
million  pounds  of  refuse  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  every  day  of  the  year  in  our 
urban  areas.  If  as  anticipated,  our  pop- 
ulation doubles  by  the  year  2000.  in  order 
to  provide  the  clean  air  necessary  to  the 
health  of  both  present  and  future  gen- 


erations, our  need  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  development  and  application 
of  improved  methods  and  systems  for 
the  economical  and  sanitary  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  is  clearly  indicated. 

In  a  report  Issued  In  October  1964,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  dis- 
cussed this  problem  of  collecting  refuse 
At  page  18  of  the  report,  the  committee 
stated: 

The  failure  of  many  communities  to  main- 
tain adequate  collection  systems  virtually 
forces  householders  and  businesses  to  resort 
to  backyard  burning  of  refuse,  creating  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  smoke  and 
odor  nuisances  and.  collectively,  contrib- 
uting Importantly  to  coDununltywlde  air 
pollution  problems. 

Since  this  is  undoubtedly  a  problem  for 
many  communities,  I  should  like  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  from 
an  enterprising  small  busmess  firm  from 
my  district  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  This 
letter  sets  out  the  results  of  the  firm's 
experiment  in  the  use  of  two-way  radio 
to  improve  the  efQciency  of  its  refuse  col- 
lection  operations. 

According  to  this  letter,  the  company 
installed  two-way  radio  in  10  of  their 
trucks  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a 
period  of  8  months.  During  this  period, 
the  company  discovered  that  two-way 
radio  reduced  the  time,  mileage,  and 
wasted  motion  of  their  refuse  collection 
operations. 

That  is  important  for  a  company  which 
provides  service  to  over  166,000  custom- 
ers. Including  hospitals,  schools,  govern- 
ment ofQces,  and  business  concerns  as  the 
letter  states: 

Two-way  radio  communications  has  shown 
us  that  It  can  save  us  a  lot  of  time,  mileage, 
and  wasted  trips.  Now,  If  one  of  our  trucks 
is  making  a  disposal  box  exchange  In  down- 
town San  Francisco  and  another  call  comes 
In  for  a  pick  up  of  a  box  In  the  same  area, 
we  are  able  to  contact  our  driver  whUe  he  la 
still  in  the  same  area  and  save  his  having 
to  backtrack  to  make  the  second  caU. 

Now,  the  management  of  the  company 
would  like  to  equip  90  of  their  trash  col- 
lection trucks  with  mobile  radio  units. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  letter  points  out, 
the  overcrowded  conditions  on  the  fre- 
quency channels  available  for  two-way 
radio  make  the  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
pany's plan  impossible.  There  is  too  much 
congestion  on  the  radio  channels  to  make 
the  installation  of  a  complete  mobile 
radio  communications  system  useful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  available  fre- 
quency space  which  prevented  this  enter- 
prising company  from  installing  two-way 
radio  in  its  vehicles  has  two  deplorable 
results.  First,  an  industrious  small  busi- 
ness concern  was  prevented  from  in- 
creasing its  eflaclency  of  operations,  re- 
ducing its  cost  and  providing  better  serv- 
ice to  its  customers.  Second,  the  people 
in  the  community  served  by  this  com- 
pany were  deprived  of  a  better,  more 
e£Qcient  system  of  refuse  collection  and 
hence  forced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  this 
potential  way  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

Now,  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlssion  has  known  of  this  crisis  in 
frequency  space  for  many  years,  but  it 
has  done  very  little  until  recently.  At 
long  last,  the  Commission  has  shown  In- 
dications that  it  is  willing  to  come  to 
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grips  with  the  problem.  In  fact,  not  long 
ago,  when  the  FCC  appeared  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  stated  that 
the  Commission  was  working  very  hard 
to  find  a  solution  in  the  near  future  to 
the  frequency  congestion  problem. 

While  the  use  of  two-way  radio  in 
refuse  collection  will  not  entirely  abate 
air  poUution,  it  certainly  can  help  in  re- 
ducing the  pollution  caused  by  improper 
disposal  of  refuse  due  to  inadequate 
methods  of  collection.  Just  as  it  does  for 
many  other  businesses,  and  for  police 
work,  flreflghting,  school  administra- 
tion and  municipal  management,  two- 
way  radio  provides  the  communications 
to  make  the  tasks  performed  safer,  more 
efficient,  and  more  productive.  It  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  that  this  tool  is  avail- 
able to  make  its  contribution  to  a  cleaner. 
more  healthy  community. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  proceed  with 
all  speed  to  provide  adequate  frequency 
space  for  the  land  mobile  radio  services 
so  that  we  can  make  sure  that  our  refuse 
collectors  have  the  necessary  frequencies 
to  help  in  the  fight  against  air  pollution. 

Sunset  Scavknoer  Co., 
San  Francisco.  November  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Arthttk  J.  YouNctR, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Toungeb:  We  have 
read  that  there  are  efforts  being  made  to  ob- 
tain more  radio  frequencies  for  two-way 
radio  users  in  order  to  eliminate  the  problem 
o(  Interference  caused  by  too  many  people 
being  forced  to  use  the  same  radio  chan- 
nels. For  about  8  months,  we  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  ten  mobile  radio  unite 
la  our  trucks  to  determine  If  two-way  radio 
could  help  our  business  and  increase  the 
quality  of  our  service  to  our  customers.  In 
tbls  short  length  of  time,  we  have  discovered 
two  things  about  two-way  radio — It  defi- 
nitely would  help  our  business  if  we  could 
use  the  radios  without  any  Interference,  and 
there  Is  so  much  Interference  on  the  fre- 
quency we  use  that  expanding  our  use  of 
radio  at  this  time  under  these  circumstances 
l«  impossible. 

Two-way  radio  communications  has  shown 
u!  that  it  can  save  us  a  lot  of  time,  mileage, 
and  wasted  trips.  Now.  If  one  of  our  trucks 
K  making  a  disposal  box  exchange  In  down- 
town San  PYanclsco  and  another  call  comes 
in  for  a  pick  up  of  a  box  In  the  same  area. 
we  are  able  to  contact  our  driver  while  he  la 
still  in  the  area  and  save  his  having  to  back- 
track to  make  the  second  call.  Since  It  costs 
»8.00  an  hour  to  operate  one  of  our  trucks, 
eliminating  the  amount  of  backtracking  our 
drivers  must  do  wiu  substantially  lower  our 
M«t8  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  our  use  of  radio  to  route 
our  trucks,  we  also  use  our  radios  for  the 
sifety  of  our  employees  and  the  people  we 
swve.  Not  long  ago.  one  of  our  men  was  In- 
jured while  working  on  Geneva  and  Market 
Streets  in  San  Francisco.  Using  two-way 
rsdlo,  the  other  man  radioed  a  supervisor 
who  was  at  4ath  and  Taraval  about  6  to  8 
miles  away.  The  supervisor  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  employee  and  then  getting 
the  truck  back  onto  its  scheduled  route. 

Our  customers  Include  hotels,  government 
offices,  schools,  hospitals  (such  as  St.  Mary's. 
San  Francisco  General,  Mount  Zlon),  golf 
clubs,  and  other  establishments — In  all  about 
186,000  accounts.  Prompt  box  pick  ujjs  or  box 
exchange  means  a  cleaner  and  healthier  en- 
vironment for  the  people  we  serve,  and  in- 
creasing our  efficiency  means  lower  costs  of 
operating  our  business. 

We  would   like   to   equip  90   trucks  with 


two-way  radio,  thereby  expanding  our  radio- 
dispatched  service  to  all  the  people  we  serve. 
However,  the  excessive  amount  of  Interfer- 
ence we  now  experience  on  our  frequency 
makes  It  lmi>oeslble  to  consider  adding  the 
radloe  at  this  time. 

Though  we  have  used  two-way  radio  only 
a  short  time,  the  benefits  to  oui  buslnees  and 
our  customers  are  obvious.  We  t.hinfc  the 
pubUc  Interest  requires  more  frequency  space 
to  be  allocated  by  the  FCC.  and  we  encour- 
age you  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  responsible  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment about  the  need  for  two-way  radloe  for 
businessmen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sunset   Scavxncer  Co., 
Loxna  BxBTONE, 

Vice  President. 


THE  FEEBLE  U.S.  MERCHANT  FLEET 

Mr.  MTT.T.EJI  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MAnuARD] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Members  who  share  my  deep  concern  at 
the  lack  of  administration  of  merchant 
marine  policy  or  program,  the  editorial 
reaction  of  one  of  San  Francisco's  dally 
newspapers  to  the  recent  Republican 
policy  committee  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  of  interest. 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  May  19, 
19671 
The   Feeble   U.S.    Mebchant    Fleet 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
ominously  reports  on  the  American  merchant 
marine : 

"Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  pri- 
vately owned  seagoing  merchant  ships  than 
in  19S6."  (Incredible!) 

"The  percentage  of  American  goods  mov- 
ing overseas  on  American  ships  is  one  half 
what  it  was  three  decades  ago."  (Shameful I) 

"The  United  States  has  dropped  to  fifth 
among  the  nations  In  size  of  active  merchant 
fleets  and  presently  ranks  14th  In  shipbuild- 
ing." (Frightening!) 

The  neglect  of  the  American  merchant  fleet 
Is  at  the  same  time  the  neglect  of  an  essen- 
tial arm  of  national  defense.  WhUe  the  air- 
lift to  Vietnam  has  been  justifiably  praised, 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  carried  there  are 
borne  by  sea.  In  vessels  four-fifths  of  which 
are  more  than  30  years  old. 

At  the  time  our  merchant  fleet  more  and 
more  takes  on  the  silhouette  of  a  bunch  of 
tubs,  Soviet  Russia's  commercial  carriers 
vastly  Increase  In  number  and  quality.  Her 
shipyards,  and  those  of  her  satellites,  are  op- 
erating near  capacity. 

Prom  1950  to  1966,  the  Soviet  fleet  grew 
from  432  shlpie  of  1.8  mlUlon  deadweight  tons 
to  1422  ships  of  10.4  million  tons. 

Our  fleet  shrank  from  1900  ships  of  22  mil- 
lion tons  to  fewer  than  1100  of  14.8  mUllon 
tons. 

America,  whose  proud  Clippers  roamed  the 
trade  routes  everywhere,  now  can  move  only 
seven  percent  of  its  world  commerce  In  its 
own  ships. 

But  the  U.S.  is  not  left  bobbing  in  the 
wake  of  only  the  Russians.  Other  natlozis  are 
gaining  too.  Last  year  another  ani-ual  record 
was  set  in  world  merchant  ship  launcblngs. 

Labor,  capital  and  government  must  team 
to  restore  the  American  flag  to  world  ports 
of  trade.  The  House  Republicans  have  their 
teeth  in  a  sound  Issue.  They  must  not  let  It 
go. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  FDNDS  FOR  TITLE 
in  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDIJCATIONACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Aykxs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  funds  for 
title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  am  disturbed  to  see  the  heavy 
cutbacks  proposed  in  programs  imder 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  at 
the  same  time  that  increases  are  proposed 
for  programs  which  have  yet  to  prove 
their  merit. 

It  is  only  natural,  I  suppose,  for  this 
administration  to  demonstrate  great 
favoritism  for  everything  that  comes 
under  the  label  of  "Great  Society."  What 
is  not  so  easily  understood  is  Its  p>atent 
attempt  to  destroy  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  title  m  program,  a  bi- 
partisan program  which  was  soundly 
conceived  and  which — according  to  testi- 
mony received  from  the  States — Is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  of  the  Federal 
assistance  programs.  To  me  such  action 
seems  irresponsible.  Do  we  not  provide 
quality  education  by  building  on  the 
solid  programs  already  established  and 
working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  States 
and  the  schools?  In  our  recent  exchange 
of  views  over  questions  concerning  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  Qule  bill  was  labeled  by  the 
I*resident  as  a  "reckless  effort  to  rewrite 
our  laws  for  partisan  political  advan- 
tage." Could  not  the  same  be  said  of  the 
administration's  effort  to  phase  out  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Utle  HI 
through  the  Appropriations  Act  a  whole 
year  before  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  expires  and  before  its  expected 
extension  and  expansion? 

But  since  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  not  acting  responsibly, 
the  Congress  should.  For  the  past  3  years 
we  have  been  adding  to  the  scope  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  title 
in  program  and  authorizing  additional 
funds.  With  the  addition  of  Industrial 
arts  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  schools  are 
counting  on  more  money,  not  less.  Last 
year  36  States  needed  $22  million  more 
than  was  appropriated.  This  year  the 
State  administrators  of  the  program  re- 
port that  they  have  received  approvable 
projects  far  In  excess  of  the  available 
fimds.  Is  it  not  illogical  to  Increase  the 
number  of  subjects  eligible  for  support 
under  the  program  while  reducing  the 
already  InsufQcient  funds  available  to 
support  existing  subjects?  I  therefore 
want  to  state  that  I  regret  very  deeply 
that  the  appropriation  for  acquisitions 
of  equipment  and  materials  and  minor 
remodeling  was  not  set  at  the  full  amount 
authorized:  $110  million. 


URGES  REJECTION  OP  CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  frcxn 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  in  the  process  of  succumbing 
to  blackmail. 

Why  should  we  be  faced  with  a  take- 
It-or-Ieave-it  proposal  on  the  additions 
attached  to  this  bill?  I  think  It  is  very 
apparent  that  the  other  body  attached 
the  $75  million  additional  for  the  poverty 
corps  and  the  $12.5  million  revival  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  this  measure  be- 
cause they  were  pretty  sure  each  of 
these  had  rocky  sledding  ahead  if  they 
were  moved  forward  on  their  own.  They 
were  afraid  to  have  the  House  judge 
them  on  their  merits. 

The  House  has  not  even  had  hearings 
on  the  need  for  the  money  nor  how  it 
will  be  used  in  the  poverty  program,  yet 
we  are  asked  to  approve.  Why  hold  hear- 
ings when  we  all  read  newspapers,  they 
say. 

Just  yesterday  this  House  took  acOon 
to  r»nove  the  Teacher  Corps  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  yet  today  we  appropriate  $12.5 
million  for  its  extension.  Siu^ly  there 
are  those  who  hope,  and  some  who  ex- 
pect, that  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be 
revived  as  a  part  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  but  the  House  has  not  yet 
worked  Its  will  in  this  respect. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  "go  along" 
because  funds  for  veteran's  pensions  and 
welfare  payments  to  the  States  will  not 
be  available  after  June  1  if  we  do  not.  I 
say  that  this  is  blackmail  and  that  if  we 
pay  the  first  installment,  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  again.  If  we  allow  the  other 
body  to  slip  this  over  on  us  they  will 
be  emboldened  and  encouraged  to  try 
again.  Our  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
completely  Ignored  and  our  appropriat- 
ing procedures  are  effectively  disregarded 
by  this  tactic.  The  time  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice is  now.  The  responslblUty  for  the 
consequences  is  theirs,  not  ours. 

And  what  of  the  taxpayers'  cry  for 
economy  and  our  pledges  to  cut  down  on 
domestic  spending  during  this  time  of 
crisis  and  war?  Where  is  our  tesolve  and 
devotion  to  principle?  How  many  on  this 
floor  will  deserve  the  continued  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  electorate  if  we 
Klve  in  this  easily? 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  other 
body  and  for  our  conferees,  but  I  submit 
that  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
with  lasting  consequences  if  we  agree  to 
the  conference  report.  I  urge  that  it  be 
rejected. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CRAMER  AMEKfD- 
MENT  TO  HUD  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  IN  CONFERENCE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  PREVENT  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OP  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICA'S 
CITIES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fziom  Florida  [Mr.  CRAiaa]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKS  ajod  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
1967,  this  body  adopted  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  bill  relating  to 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  Implementa- 
tion of  that  section  of  the  act.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  amendment  so  that  its 
ramifications  can  be  clearly  understood 
and  hopefully  sustained  in  conference. 

Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  effectively  forces  through 
Federal  dictation  a  form  of  "metro"  gov- 
ernment, on  some  240  presently  desig- 
nated standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  in  the  United  States.  It  accom- 
plishes this  in  the  following  manner : 

First.  It  requires  the  establishment  of 
regional  comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cies for  these  statistical  areas ; 

Second.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  the  power 
to: 

First.  Review  and  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  makeup  of  the  planning 
agency; 

Second.  Determine  the  area  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it; 

Third.  Determine  overall  planning  as 
to  nature  and  content;  and 

Fourth.  Wield  carte  blanche  power  of 
review  over  all  applications  made  by  all 
affected  cities  for  projects  relating  to  a 
wide  array  of  Federal  aid  programs  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  public  facility  loans, 
waste  treatment  facilities,  highway  de- 
velopment, health  research  facilities, 
l^>raries,  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment facilities,  beach  erosion  con- 
trol and  flood  prevention,  and  water  re- 
sources plaiming. 

Third.  In  reviewing  applications  rela- 
tive to  these  programs,  HUD  has  author- 
ity to  determine  if  in  its  opinion  the  ap- 
plicant conforms  to  what  HUD  believes 
should  be  proper  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. HUD  has  the  power  to  cause  the 
withholding  of  approval  of  applications 
should  the  applicant  not  "conform." 

This  presents  the  following  dangers: 
First,  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
these  regional  comprehensive  planning 
agencies  can  be  accomplished  without 
consultation  with  local  elected  oflaclals 
and  decisions  affecting  cities  can  be 
made  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  duly 
elected  city  offlcialc. 

Second,  this  would  result  in  a  break- 
down of  control  by  local  government  of 
local  development  and  would  effectively 
force  "metro"  government  on  cities  in 
the  240  presently  designated  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas.  Put  another  way, 
the  Federal  Government  can  effectively 
control  the  urban  development  of  every 
major  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation. 

Third,  at  the  same  time  local  gov- 
ernmental control  of  local  planning  is  de- 
stroyed. State  lines  are  completely 
Ignored.  This  is  adequately  supported  by 
a  glance  at  the  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  in  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  on 


which  HUD  relies.  For  example,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  and  a  part  of  Alabama  are  con- 
sidered a  pau-t  of  the  same  metropolitan 
statistical  area.  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a  part 
of  South  Carolina;  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  a  part  of  Georgia;  Davenport,  Iowa 
and  Rock  Island  County,  111.;  St.  Loui«l 
Mo.,  and  a  part  of  Illinois;  Evansvillei 
Ind.,  and  a  part  of  Kentucky;  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  and  a  part  of  Massachusetts 
are  just  some  examples  of  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  which  are  interstate  in 
character. 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  is  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  implement  section  204.  Without  my 
amendment,  as  a  practical  matter.  HUD 
has  authority,  after  July  1,  1967,  to  re- 
quire as  a  condition  for  granting  any  and 
all  funds  requested  by  cities  located 
within  the  240  presently  designated 
statistical  metropolitan  areas,  that  these 
cities  conform  to  HUD's  concept  of  com- 
prehensive metropolitan-wide  planning. 
By  not  appropriating  funds  to  imple- 
ment this  section.  HUD  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  forth  its  provisions. 

While  I  favor  forward  looking  plan- 
ning by  metropolitan  areas  to  effectuate 
certain  programs,  I  do  not  believe  a 
superclty  chief  in  Washington  is  needed, 
for  example,  to  tell  the  local  officials  In 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  that  a  library  there 
Is  or  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  Federal 
Government's  concept  of  what  Is  re- 
quired so  far  as  libraries  are  concerned 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  power  to  dictate 
local  planning  and  to  be  able  to  cause  the 
withholding  of  basic  grant  funds  under 
existing  programs  as  punishment  to  areas 
of  the  country  which  do  not  conform  to 
HUD's  concept  of  metropolitanwlde 
planning.  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  super- 
reviewing  agency  should  be  set  up  on  top 
of  existing  agencies  which  still  must  re- 
view grant  appHcaticns  and  thereby 
create  additional  and  endless  rcdtape. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  refused 
to  fund  section  203,  demonstration  ex- 
pediters, and  section  205,  mcentlve 
bonuses  for  areas  that  conform:  but  left 
section  204  to  full  force.  Thus,  such  areas 
must  conform  but  ^:et  no  bonuses  for 
doing  so,  and  yet  suffer  full  penalties  for 
failure  to  conform.  Thh  is  inequity  at 
its  worst.  Also,  the  punitive  penalty  of 
refusal  to  consider  grant  applications 
under  the  many  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs  unless  these  conditions  are 
met  is  far  too  severe.  It  could  destroy 
the  basic  objective  of  those  programs 
such  as  building  highways,  hospitals,  and 
cleaning  up  our  rivers. 

It  will  be  my  objective  In  the  future  to 
have  section  204  of  the  basic  law  repea'ed 
so  that  we  will  not  witness  areawide 
planning  agencies  composed  of  individ- 
uals, not  ejected  by  or  answerable  to  the 
people,  determine  all  community  plan- 
ning. Presently,  I  urge  support  for  reten- 
tion of  my  amendment  in  conference. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members  I 
am  including  table  No.  31  from  the  1960 
census  which  sets  out  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  in  the 
United  States  that  must  conform  through 
a  federally  dictated  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency  for  all  or  each  of  such  areas 
or  lose  funds,  as  well  as  an  article  from 
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the  April  28  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  which  discusses  and  points  out 
the  problems  created  by  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act: 
IFrom  the  Congrxssionai,  Record,  Oct.  20, 

1966] 
T*BLF   31. — Population   of   standard    metro- 
yioiitan   statistical   areas   and   component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  1960 

United  States  (212  areas)  .  112,  886. 178 


Abilene,   Tex... 120,377 

Jones    County. 19,299 

Taylor    County 101,078 

Akron,  Ohio 513,569 

Summit  County 613,  669 

Albany,  Ga 76,680 

Dougherty  County 75  680 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,   N.Y.  667,  503 

.\lbany    Oounty 272.926 

Rensselaer  County 142,686 

Saratoga    County 80,096 

Schenectady  County 152,896 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 262, 199 

Bernalillo    County 262,199 

Allentown-Bethlehem  -Easton , 

Pa.-N.J.    492,168 

Lehigh  County.   Pa 227,636 

Northampton  County,  Pa 201,412 

Warren  County,  N.J. 63.220 

Altoona,    Pa.. 137.270 

Blair  County 137,270 

AmarlUo.    Tex. 149.493 

Potter  County 115.580 

Randall    County 33,913 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 172,440 

Washtenaw  County 172.440 

AshevlUe,    N.C 130,074 

Buncombe  County 130,074 

Atlanta,    Ga 1.017.188 

Clayton    County 46,365 

Cobb  County... 114.  174 

De  Kalb  County 256.782 

Pulton  County 556,326 

Gwinnett  County 43.541 

AUantic  City.  N.J 160.  880 

Atlantic  County.- 160.880 

Augusta,  Ga.-S.C 216.639 

Richmond  County,  Ga 135.601 

Aiken  County,  S.C 81.038 

Austin,    Tex 212.136 

Travis  County 212,  136 

Bakersfleld,  Calif 391.984 

Kern  County 291,934 

Baltimore,  Md 1,727.023 

Baltimore    City 939.024 

Anne  Arundel  County 206.634 

Baltimore    County 402.438 

Carroll   County 62.785 

Howard    County 36.163 

Baton  Rouge,  La 330,058 

East   Baton    Rouge   Parish...  230,068 

Bay    City,    Mich 107.042 

Bay   County 107,042 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur,  Tex 306,016 

Jefferson  County 246.659 

Orange  County 60,367 

BUllngs,  Mont 79,016 

YeUowstone    Covmty 79.  016 

Blnghamton,  N.Y 213,661 

Broome    County 212,661 

Birmingham,  Ala 634,864 

Jefferson    County 634,864 

Boston,  Mass 2.589,301 

Essex  County  (part) 308.051 

Beverly  City 86.  108 

Lynn  City 94,478 

Peabody  City 32.303 

Salem  City __  39.311 

Danvers   town 21.  926 

Hamilton  town 6,488 

Lynnfleld  town 8,398 

Manchester  town— 3, 932 

Marblebead  town 18.621 

Mlddleton   town 8,718 

Nahant  town 3.960 

Saugus   town 30.666 

Swampaoott  town 13,294 


TABiat   31.— Population   of  staridard   metro- 
politan  statistical   areaa   and   component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  I960 — Con. 
Boston,  Mass. — Continued 
Essex  County  (part) — Oon. 

Topsfleld    town 3.351 

Wenham  town 2,798 

Middlesex  County  (part) 973,481 

Cambridge    City 107.716 

Everett  City 43,544 

Maiden  City 67,  676 

Medford  City 64, 971 

Melrose  City 29,619 

Newton  City 92, 384 

Somervllle  City 94.697 

Waltham  City 65,413 

Wolburn    City 31,214 

Arlington  town 49,953 

Ashland   town 7,779 

Bedford    town 10,969 

Belmont  town 28,715 

BurUngton  town 12,  853 

Concord  town 12,617 

Framlngham  town 44,  526 

Lexington  town 27,  691 

Lincoln    town 5.613 

Natlck  town 28.  831 

North  Reading  town 8,381 

Reading   town 19,259 

Stoneham   town 17,821 

Sudbury  town 7,447 

Wakefield  town 24,  295 

Watertown    town 39,  092 

VlTayland  town 10,444 

Weeton  town 8.281 

WUmlngton    town 12,475 

Winchester  town 19,376 

Norfolk  County  (part) 442, 150 

QUincy  City 87,409 

Bralntree  town 31,069 

Brookllne  town 54.044 

Canton  town 12,771 

Oohasset   town 6,840 

Dedham  town 23,869 

Dover   town 2,846 

Holbrook   town 10.  104 

Medfleld  town 6,021 

Milton   town 36.375 

Needbam  town.. 35.793 

Norfolk  town 3.471 

Norwood  town 24,898 

Randolph  town 18,900 

Sharon  town 10,070 

Walpole  town. 14.068 

Wellesley  town 26,071 

Westwood   town 10,354 

Weymouth  town 48,177 

Plymouth  CoujQty  (part) 74,290 

Duxbury  town 4.727 

Hanover  town 6,933 

Hlngham  town 16.378 

Hull    town 7.055 

Marshfleld  town 6,748 

Norwell  town 6,207 

Pembroke    town 4.919 

Rockland  town 13, 119 

Scltuate  town. 11.214 

Suffolk  County 791,329 

Boston   City 697.197 

Chelsea    City 33.749 

Revere   City 40,080 

Wlnthrop  town 20.303 

Bridgeport.  Conn 334,676 

PAlrfield  County  (pirt) 292,914 

Bridgeport  City 166,  748 

Shelton   City 18.190 

Fairfield  town 46,183 

Monroe  town 6,402 

.Siratrord  town 46,013 

Trumbull  town. 20,379 

New  Haven  County  <part) 41,662 

Mllford  town 41,662 

Brockton,  Mass 149,458 

Plymouth  County   (part) 119,751 

Brockton  City 73,813 

Ablngton  town 10,607 

Bridge  water   town 10.278 

East  Brldgewater   town 6,  139 

Hanson  town 4,370 


Tabue  31. — Population  of  atandard  metro- 
politan statistical  area*  and  component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  1980 — Con. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Continued 
Plymouth  County  (part) — Con. 

West  Brldgewater  town 6,061 

Whitman  town 10,486 

Norfolk  County  (part) 30,639 

Avon  town 4,301 

Stoughton 16.328 

Bristol  County   (part) 9,078 

Easton  town 9,078 

Brownsvllle-Harlingen-San    Be- 
nito, Tex 151,098 

Cameron   County 161,098 

Buffalo.  N.Y 1,306,067 

Erie  County 1,064,688 

Niagara    County 342,369 

Canton,  Ohio 34o!346 

Stark   County -.  340,345 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 136.899 

Linn  County 136,899 

Champalgn-Urbana.   lU 132,436 

Champaign  County 182,436 

Charleston,  S.C 216,382 

Charleston   Coimty 216,383 

Charleston,  W.  Va 262,925 

Kanawha  County 282,925 

Charlotte,   N.C 273,  111 

Mecklenbvirg   County 373,111 

Chattanooga,   Tenn.-Oa 283,169 

Hamilton  County.  Tenn 237,  905 

Walker  County,  Oa 45,264 

Chicago.    Ill 6,220.913 

Cook  County 6,120,728 

Du  Page  County 313.469 

Kane  County.- 208,346 

Lake  County. 293,656 

McHenry   County 84,210 

Will  County 191,  si7 

Cincinnati.  Ohlo-Ky 1,071,624 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio 864,  121 

Campbell   County,  Ky 86,803 

Kenton  County,  Ky 120,700 

Cleveland.   Ohio. 1.798,696 

Cuyahoga   County 1,647.895 

Lake  County 148.700 

Colorado   Springs,   Colo 143,742 

El  Paso  County. 143.743 

Colvmibla,    S.C. 280.828 

Lexington    County 60.726 

Richland    County 200.103 

Columbus,    Ga.-Ala 217,986 

Chattahoochee  County.  Oa 13,  Oil 

Muscogee   County.   Ga 158,633 

Russell  County,  Ala 46,361 

Colujnbua.  Ohio 682,962 

Franklin    County 683,969 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex 221,578 

Nueces  Coxmty 331,673 

Dallas.    Tex.- 1,083,601 

Collin  County 41,347 

Dallas    County-- 951.527 

Denton  County 47,432 

EUla    County 43.395 

Davenport-Rock    Island-MoUne, 

lowa-IU    270,058 

Scott   County,    Iowa 119,067 

Rock  Island  County,  111 150.991 

Dayton,    Ohio 694,623 

Greene  Cou;ity 94,642 

Miami    County 73,901 

Montgomery  County 537,080 

Decatur,    111 118,257 

Macon    County 118,357 

Denver,   Colo 929.383 

Adams   County 130,296 

Arapahoe    County 113,426 

Boulder  County 74,254 

Denver  County 493,887 

Jefferson   County 266,316 

Des  Molnee,  Iowa 266,315 

Polk    County 366,316 

Detroit,    Mich 3.762,360 

Macomb    County 406,804 

Oakland  County 690,359 

Wayne   County 2.666,297 

Dubuque.    Iowa 80,048 

Dubuque  County 80,048 
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politan statittical  areas  and  component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
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Duluth-Superlor,  Mlnn.-WlB 270, 896 

St.  Loxils  Coxmty,  Minn 231,688 

Douglas  County,  Wis 46,008 

IXtrbam,  N.C 111,995 

Durham  County 111,095 

KI  Paso,  Tex 314,  070 

El  Paso  County 314,070 

■rte,  Pa 250, 682 

Erie  County 260,  682 

Eugene,   Oreg 162,890 

Lane  County 162, 890 

BraoBvllIe,  Ind.-Ky 199,313 

Vanderburgh  County,  Ind 166, 794 

Henderson  County,  Ky 33, 619 

Fall    River,    Mass.-BJ 138, 156 

Bristol  Co\inty,  Mass.  (part) .  128, 695 

Fall    River   city 99,942 

Somerset  town 12. 196 

Swansea   town 9,916 

Westport  town 6,  641 

Newport  County,  RJ.  (part).  9,461 

Rlvertown  town 9,461 

Fargo-Moorbead,       N.       Dak.- 

Minn 106,027 

Cass  County,  N.  tt&k. 66,947 

Clay  County,  Minn 39,080 

Fltclxburg-Leomlnster,    Mass 82.486 

Middlesex  County  ( part) 5 ,  202 

Shirley  town 5.202 

Worcester  Coiinty  (part) 77,284 

Pltchburg   city-- 43,021 

Leominster  city 27,929 

Lunenberg    town 6,334 

Flint,   Mich _ 374,313 

Oenesee    County 374,313 

Fort  Lauderdale-HoUywood, 

Fla  333,946 

Broward    County 333,946 

Frat  Smith,  Ark 66,685 

Sebastian   County 66,  685 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 232, 196 

Allen  County 232, 196 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 573.  215 

Johnson    County 34,  720 

Tairant  Coimty 638,495 

Fresno,  CaUf 365,945 

Frwno  County 366,945 

Gadsden.  Ala 96.080 

Etowah  County 96,980 

Oalveeton-Texas  City,  Tex 140,  364 

Galveston  County 140.364 

Gary-Hammond-East      Chicago, 

Ind, _  673.548 

Lake  County 513.269 

Porter  County 60,279 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 363, 187 

Kent  County 363,187 

Great  Palls,  Mont 73,  418 

Cascade  County 73,418 

Green  Bay,  Wis 125,082 

Brown  County 126,082 

Greensboro-Hlgh  Point,  N.C 246,  620 

Guilford    County 346.520 

GreenvlUe,  8.C 209, 776 

Greenville  Coimty 209,776 

Hamllton-Mlddletown,    Ohio 199, 076 

Butler  County 199,  076 

Barrlsburg,    Pa 346,071 

Cumberland  Coimty 124,  816 

Dauphin    County 220,  255 

Hartford,  Conn 525,207 

Hartford  County    (part) 601.466 

Hartford  city 162,  178 

Avon  town 5,273 

BloomSeld  town 13,613 

Canton  town 4,783 

East  Hartford  town 43, 977 

East  Windsor  town 7, 500 

Bnfleld  town 31,464 

nirmlngton    town 10,813 

Glastonbury  town 14,407 

ICancheatM-  town 42, 102 

Mwlngton  town 17, 664 

Rocky  Hill  town 7.  <i04 

filmsbury  town lo,  138 

South  Windsor  town 9,460 


Tablb   31. — Population   of  staruiard   metro- 
politan statiitical  areas  and  component 
areas  in  the  Vnittd  States  and  the  Com- 
montpealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  1960 — Con. 
H£U"tford,  Conn. — Continued 
Hartford  Ooimty  ( part )  — Con . 

Suffleld  town 6,779 

West  Hartford  town 62,382 

Wethersfield  town 20,661 

Windsor  town 19,467 

Windsor  Locks  town 11,411 

Middlesex  County  ( part ) 6,  780 

Cromwell  town 6,780 

Tolland  County   (part) 16,961 

Vernon  town 16,961 

Honolulu,  HawaU 500,409 

Honolulu  County 500,409 

Houston,  Tex , 1,243,  158 

Harris  County . 1,243,158 

Himtlngton-Ashland,    W.     Va.- 

Ky.-Ohlo . 254,780 

Cabell  County,  W.  Va 108,  202 

Wayne  County,  W.  Va 38,  977 

Boyd  County,  Ky., 62,  163 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio 66,438 

Huntsvllle,  Ala 117,348 

Madison  County 117,348 

Indianapolis,  Ind 697.567 

Marlon  County 697.567 

Jackson,  Mich 131.994 

Jackson  County 131,994 

Jackson.    Miss 187,045 

Hinds  County 187.045 

Jacksonville,    Fla 455,411 

Duval  County 455,411 

Jersey  City,  NJ 610,734 

Hudson    County 610,734 

Johnstown,   Pa 280,733 

Cambria    County 203,283 

Somerset  County 77,450 

Kalamazoo,  Mich ,-  169,712 

Kalamazoo   County 169i  712 

Kansas   City,  Mo.-Kans 1,039,493 

Clay  County,  Mo 87,474 

Jackson,  County,  Mo 622,732 

Johnson  County,  Kans 143,792 

Wyandotte  County,  Kans 186,  495 

Kenosha,    Wis 100,^15 

Kenosha   County— 100,615 

KnoKVllle,    Tenn 368,080 

Anderson    County 60.032 

Blount  County 57,525 

Knox    County 250,523 

Lake  Charles,  La 146,475 

Calcasieu    Parish 145,475 

Lancaster,    Pa 278.359 

Lancaster  County 278,359 

Lansing,    Mich 298,949 

Clinton    County 37,969 

Eaton    County 49,684 

Ingham   County 211,296 

Laredo.   Texas 64,791 

Webb  County 64,791 

Las  Vegas,  Nev 127,016 

Clark    County 127,016 

Lawrence-Haverhill,  Maas.-N.H.  187,  601 

Essex  County,  Mass.   (part)..  175,476 

Lawrence  City 70,933 

Haverhill  City 46,346 

Andover  town 15,878 

Groveland  town  . 3,287 

Metbuen  town 28^114 

North  Andover  town lo,  908 

Rockingham        County,        N.H. 

(part) 12,126 

Plaistow  town . 2,915 

Salem  town 9!  210 

Lawton     Okla Ooisos 

Comanche  County 90,803 

Lewlston-Aubum,  Maine 70,  295 

Androscoggin  County  (part).  70,295 

Auburn  City , 24,449 

Lewlston  City 4o!  804 

Lisbon  town 6,042 

Lexington,  Ky.   13l!o06 

.Fayette  County   131,906 

Lima,  Ohio  103,691 

Allen  County 103, 691 

Lincoln,  Nebr 165,272 

Lancaster  Cotmty  ., 166,272 


Tabu  31.— Population  of  standard  metro- 
politan  statistical  areas  and  component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  I960-— Con. 

Little   Rock-North   Little   Rock, 

Ark.    

Pulaski  County 

Loraln-Elyrla,  Ohio 

Lorain  County   

Loe  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif. - 

Loe  Angeles  County 

Orange  County 

Louisville,   Ky.-Ind 

Jefferson  County,  Ky 

Clark  County,  Ind 

Floyd  County,  Ind 

Lowell,  Mass 

Middlesex  County   (part) 

Lowell  City 

BUlerlca  town 

Chelmsford  town 

Dracut  town 

Tewksbury  town 

Tyngsborough  town 

Lubbock,  Tex 

Lubbock,  County 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Lynchburg  City 

Amhurst  County 

Campbell  County 

Macon,  Qa 

Bibb  County 

Houston  County 

Madison,  Wis 

Dane  County 

Manchester,  N.H 

Hlllsboro  County  (part) 

Manchester  City 

Goffstown  town 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Shelby  County 

Merlden,  Conn 

New  Haven  County  (part) 

Merlden  City 

Miami,  Fla 

Dade  County 

Ifldland,  Tex 

Midland  County 

Milwaukee,   Wis 

Milwaukee  County 

Waukesha  County 

Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Anoka  County 

Dakota  County 

Hennepin  County 

Ramsey  County 

Washington  County 

Mobile,  Ala- 

Mobile  County 

Monroe,  La 

Ouachita  Parish 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Montgomery  County 

Muncle,  Ind 

Delaware  County 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights, 

Mich 

Muskegon  Coimty 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Davidson  County 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

Bristol  County  (part) 

New  Bedford  City 

Acushnet  town 

Dartmouth  town 

Fairhaven    town 

Plymouth  County  (part) 

Marlon   town 

Mattapolsett  town 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Hartford  County  (part) 

New  Britain  City-- 

Berlin  town 

Plalnvllle  town 

Southlngton  town 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven  County  (part) 

New  Haven  City 

Branford   town 

Bast  Haven  town 


242,980 

342.980 

217.500 

217. 500 

6,  742,  696 

6,  038,  771 

703. 925 

725, 139 

610,947 

62, 795 

51,397 

157, 983 

157. 983 

92, 107 

17,867 

15. 130 

13,  674 
15,902 

3.303 

156, 271 

156.271 

110.701 

54.790 

22,953 

32, 958 

180,403 

141.249 

39,  154 

222.095 

222. 095 

95.513 

95.512 

88.283 

7.230 

627.019 

627,  019 

51,850 

51.850 

51.850 

935.  047 

935, 047 

67,717 

67. 717 

1,194,290 

1,036,041 

158, 249 

1, 482,  030 

85.916 

78.303 

842.854 

422.  625 

52,  433 

314,301 

314.301 

101,663 

101,863 

169,210 

169.210 

110.938 

110.938 

149.943 
149, 943 
399,  743 
399. 743 
143. 176 
137.  178 
102. 477 
5,755 
14.607 

14,  339 
5,998 
2.881 
3,117 

129, 397 

129, 397 

82,  201 

11,250 

13, 149 

22, 797 

311,681 

311.681 

162,048 

16,  610 

21.388 
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Tabi-b  31. — Population  of  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  and  component 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  1960 — Con. 
New  Haven,  Conn. — Continued 
New  Haven  County  (part) — Con. 

Guilford  town 7,913 

Hamden  town 41,  066 

North  Haven  town 15,935 

Orange  town 8,547 

West  Haven  town 43,  002 

Woodbridge  town 5,182 

New  London-Groton-Norwlch, 

Conn    156,913 

New  London  County  (part) 156,  913 

New  London  City 34, 182 

Norwich  City 38,506 

East  Lyme  town 6,782 

Groton  town 29,937 

Ledyard  town 5,895 

Montville  town 7,759 

Preston  town 4,902 

Stonlngton   town 13,069 

Waterford  town 15,391 

New  Orleans,  La 868.480 

Jefferson   Parish 208,789 

Orleans   Parish 627,  525 

St.  Bernard  Parish-.- 32,186 

New  York.  N.T 10,694,633 

New  York  City 7,781,984 

Bronx  County 1,424.815 

Kings  County 2,627,319 

New  York  County 1.698.281 

Queens  County 1.809,578 

Richmond  County 221,001 

Nassau  County 1,300,171 

Rockland  County 136,803 

Suffolk  County 666,784 

Westchester   County 808,891 

Newark,  N.J 1,689,420 

Essex    County 923,545 

Morris   County 261,620 

Union  County 504,255 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va 224,  503 

Newport  News  City 113.662 

Hampton  City 80,258 

York  County 21,583 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,    Va 678,607 

Norfolk   City 305,872 

South  Norfolk  City 22,  035 

Portsmouth    City 114,773 

Virginia  Beach  City 8,091 

Norfolk  County 61,  612 

Princess  Anne  County 76, 125 

Norwalk,  Conn 96.  756 

Fairfield  County  (part) 06.756 

Norwalk  City 67,775 

Westport   town 20.055 

Wilton   town 8.026 

Odessa,  Tex 90,995 

Ector  County 00,  005 

Ogden,  Utah - 110,744 

Weber  County 110,  744 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 511,833 

Canadian  County 24,  727 

Cleveland   County -  47,600 

Oklahoma  County.. 439,506 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa 457,873 

Douglas  County,  Nebr 343.490 

Sarpy  County,  Nebr 81.  281 

Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa.  83,  102 

Orlando,   Fla 318,487 

Orange  County 263,540 

Seminole  County 54,947 

Paterson-Cllfton-Passalc,  N.J...  1, 186,  873 

Bergen  County 780,255 

Passaic  County 406,618 

Pensacola,  Fla 203,376 

Escambia  County 173.829 

Santa  Rosa  County 29,547 

Peoria,    ni 288,833 

Peoria   County 180,  044 

Tazewell   County 00,  780 

Philadelphia.    Pa.-N.J 4.342,807 

Bucks  Coimty.  Pa 308,667 

Chester  County,  Pa 210. 608 

Delaware  County,  Pa 663, 164 

Montgomery  County,  Pa 616,  682 

Philadelphia  County.  Pa 2. 002.  612 
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Philadelphia.  Pa.-N.J. — Continued 

Burlington   County,   N.J 224,  499 

Camden   County.  N.J 392,035 

Gloucester  County,  N.J 134.840 

Phoenix,    Ariz 663,510 

Maricopa  County 663,510 

Pittsburgh,    Pa _ 2,406,435 

Allegheny  County 1,628.687 

Beaver  County 206,048 

Washington  County 217,271 

Westmoreland   County 352,  620 

Pittsfleld,    Mass --  73,830 

Berkshire   County    (part) 73,839 

Pittsfleld    City 57,879 

Dalton   town 6,  436 

Lenox  town 4,  253 

Lee   town 6,271 

Portland,     Maine 120,655 

Cumberland  County  (part).-  120,655 

Portland   City 72,566 

South   Portland   City 22,  788 

Westbrook    City 13,820 

Cape  Elizabeth  town 5,  605 

Falmouth   town 6,  076 

Portland,     Oreg.-Wash 821,807 

Clackamas  County,  Oreg 113,  038 

Multnomah  County,  Oreg 622,  813 

Washington   County,  Oreg 02,237 

Clark  County,  Wash 03.809 

Providence-Pawtucket,  RJ.- 

Mass.    816,148 

Providence  County,  R.I. 

(part) 658,074 

Central  Palls  City 10,858 

Cranston     City 66,  766 

East  Providence  City 41,  055 

Pawtucket    City 81.001 

Providence   City 207.498 

Woonsocket   City 47,080 

Burrlllvllle   town 9,  110 

Cimiberland   town 18,792 

Johnston     town 17,  160 

Lincoln    town 13,  551 

North  Providence  town 18,220 

North  Smlthfleld   town 7,632 

Smlthfleld     town 0,  442 

Washington  County,  RJ. 

(part). 22,421 

Narragansett  town 3.444 

North  Kingstown  town 18.977 

Kent  Coimty.  R.I.  (part) 111.450 

Warwick   City 68.504 

Coventry   town 15.432 

East  Greenwich  town 6,  100 

West  Warwick  town 21,414 

Providence-Pawtucket,  RJ.: 

Bristol  County,  R.I.  (part) 37,  146 

Barrlngton  town 13,826 

Bristol   town. -. 14,570 

Warrentown 8.750 

Newport  County,  R.I.  (part).  2,267 

Jamestown  town 2,267 

Bristol  County,  Mass.  (part).  50,294 

Attleboro  City 27,118 

North  Attleboro  town 14,777 

Seekonk   town 8,399 

Norfolk  County.  Mass.  (part)  .  27.  799 

Belllngham    town 6.774 

Franklin  town 10,630 

Plalnvllle  town 3,810 

Wrentham  town 6,685 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

(part) 6,697 

Blackstone  town 6.130 

MUlvllle  town 1,567 

Provo-Oren,  Utah .-  106,991 

Utah  County 106,991 

Pueblo,   Colo 118,707 

Pueblo  County 118,707 

Racine,  Wis 141,781 

Racine  County 141,781 

Raleigh.    N.C. 169,082 

Wake  County 160,082 

Reading,  Pa 275,414 

Berks  County 275,414 

Reno,  Nev 84,743 

Washoe  County 84.743 
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Richmond,  Va 406,404 

Richmond    City 210,058 

Chesterfield    County 71, 107 

Henrico   County 117,330 

Roanoke,    Va 168,803 

Roanoke    City j 07,110 

Roanoke   County 61,683 

Rochester,    N.Y 586,387 

Monroe  County 686,387 

Rockford,   111 209,765 

Winnebago   County 200,765 

Sacramento,    Calif 602,778 

Sacramento    County 602.  778 

Saginaw.    Mich... 190.762 

Saginaw    County 190.752 

St.  Joseph,  Mo _.  00,681 

Buchanan  County 1_.  00,  681 

St.    Louis,    Mo.-ni 2,060.103 

St.  LouU  City,  Mo 750,026 

Jefferson    County,    Mo 66,377 

St.  Charles  County,  Mo 62,070 

St.  Louis  County,   Mo 70S,  632 

Madison  County,  111 224,  680 

St.   Clair   County.  HI 282,600 

Salt  lAke  City,  Utah 383,035 

Salt  Lake  County 383,035 

San   Angelo,   Tex 64,630 

Tom    Green    County 64,630 

San    Antonio,    Tex 687,151 

Bexar  County 687,161 

San  Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario,   Calif 809,782 

Riverside    County 306. 101 

San  Bernardino  County 503,591 

San  Diego,  Calif 1,033,011 

San  Diego  County 1,033,011 

San    Pranclsco-Oakland.    Calif..  2,  783,  350 

Alameda    County 908,209 

Contra  Costa  County 409,030 

Marin  County 146,820 

San  Francisco  County 740,316 

San  Mateo  County 444,387 

Solano   County 134,597 

San  Jose.  Calif 642,315 

Santa  Clara  County 642.315 

Santa  Barbara,   Calif 168,982 

Santa  Barbara  County 168.062 

Savannah,  Ga 188,290 

Chatham    County 188,  200 

Scranton,  Pa 234.631 

Lackawanna  County 234,631 

Seattle.   Wash 1.107.218 

King  County 035.014 

Snohomish  Coimty 172.109 

Shreveport,    La 281.481 

Bossier    Parish 57.622 

Caddo    Parish 223,850 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 107,840 

Woodbury  County 107,849 

Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak 86,675 

Minnehaha  County 86,  575 

South  Bend,  Ind 238,614 

St.  Joseph  County 238,614 

Spokane.  Wash 278,333 

Spokane  County 278,338 

Springfield,    HI 146,630 

Sangamon  County 146,530 

Springfield,  Mo 126.276 

Greene  County 126,276 

Springfield,  Ohio 131.440 

Clark    County 131,440 

Springfield  -  Chicopee  -  Holyoke, 

Mass 478,502 

Hampton  County  (part) 414.770 

Chicopee    city 61,653 

Holyoke   city r.  52,689 

Springfield    city— —  174,463 

Westfleld    city 28,302 

Agawam  town 15,718 

Blast  Longmeadow  town 10, 294 

Longmeadow   town 10.  565 

Ludlow  town 13.805 

Monson   town 6.712 

Palmer  town 10.858 

West  Springfield  town 24,  024 

Wllbraham   town 7,387 
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Tabu  81, — Population  of  tanOard  metro- 

pOtttOM  aUMttical  aretu  and  component 
areat  in  the  United  State*  and  the  Com- 
monvealthof  Puerto  Rico,  1980 — Oon. 

SptlngflelCt-Obleopee-Holyoke, 
Uaaa. — Continued 

Huopshlre  County  (part) 60,439 

Northampton  city 30.058 

Baathampton  town 13,826 

Hadley   town 3.009 

South  Hadley  town 14.956 

Worcester  County  (part) 3,388 

Warren  town 3,383 

Stamford,  Oonn 178.409 

Falrfleld  County  (part) 178. 400 

Stamford    City 92.  718 

D»rlen    town 18.437 

Oivenwlch  town 63.703 

New  Canaan  town 13,466 

SteubenTllle-Welrton,        Ohio- 

W.  Va 167,766 

JeSeraon  County,  Ohio 00, 201 

BrodkB  County,  W.  Va 28,  040 

Hancock  County,  W.  Va. 30,  615 

Stockton,  Calif.  .._ 249,989 

San  Joaquin  County 249,989 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 663,781 

Madison  County 54,635 

Onondaga  County 423,028 

Oswego  County 88, 118 

TAcoma,   Wash.   321,500 

Pierce  County 321,690 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Pla 772.453 

HUlsborougb   County 397,  788 

Pinellas  County 374,665 

Terra  Haute,  Ind 108,468 

Vigo  County 108,468 

Tezarkana,  Tez.-Ark. 91,667 

Bowie  County,  Tex 59.971 

Idler  County,  Ark 31,686 

Toledo.  Ohio 456,931 

Lucas  County 466,931 

Topeka.  Kans. 141,286 

Shawnee  County 141,286 

Ttenton.  N.J.   266,392 

Mercer  County 266,392 

Tucson,   Art*.    266,660 

Pima  County 266,660 

Tulsa.  Okla.   418,974 

Creek  County 40,495 

Osage  Coimty 32,441 

Ttdsa  County 346,038 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 109,047 

Tuscaloosa  County 109,047 

Tyler,  Tex. 86,360 

Smith  County 86, 350 

ntlea-Rome,  N.Y. 330,771 

Herkimer  Cotinty 66,  370 

Oneida  County ._  264,401 

Waco,  Tex. 150,091 

McLennan  County 160,091 

Washington,   D.C.-Md.-Va. 2,001,897 

Washington,  D.C. 763,966 

Alexandria  City,  Va 91.023 

Palls  Church  City,  Va 10,912 

Arlington  County.  Va 163,401 

Pairfax   County,   Va 276,002 

Montgomery  County,  Md 340,  928 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md..  357,  395 

Waterhury,  Conn.   181,638 

New  Haven  County  (part) 160,951 

Waterbtiry  City 107, 130 

Naugatuck  Borough 19.611 

Beacon  Palls  town 2.886 

Cheshire   town   13.383 

Mlddlebury  town 4,786 

Prospect  town 4,367 

Wolcott  town 8,889 

Lltcbfleld  County  (part) 20, 687 

Tliomaston  town 6.860 

Watertown    town 14,  837 

Waterloo,  Iowa 122, 482 

Black  Hawk  County 122.482 

West  Palm  Beach,  Pla 228, 106 

Palm  Beach  County 228, 106 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.-Oblo 190,342 

Ohio  County,  W.  Va 68, 437 

Marshall  County,  W.  Va 88. 041 

Belmont  County,  Ohio 83.864 

Wichita,  Kans 343,331 

Sedgwick  County 348,231 
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Wichita  Palls,  Tex 120,638 

Archer   County 6,110 

Wichita  County 123,528 

Wllkes-Barre — Ha2aeton,  Pa 846,  972 

Luaerne   County , 346,972 

Wilmington,    DeI.-N.J« ace,  157 

New  Castle  County.  Del 307,446 

Salem  County,  N.J 58,711 

Wlnston-Salem.  N.C 189,428 

Forsyth    County 189,428 

Worcester,    Mass 323.306 

Worcester   County    (part) 323.306 

Worcester    City 186.587 

Auburn  town 14,  047 

Berlin  town , 1,743 

Boylston  town 2,367 

Brookfleld   town 1,751 

East  Brookfleld  town 1,  633 

Grafton    town 10,627 

Holden  town : lo,  117 

Leicester  town...^ 8, 177 

MlUbury  town 9,623 

Northborough    town 6,687 

Northbrldge    town. 10,800 

North  Brookfleld  town 3,  616 

Oxford    town 9,282 

Shrewsbury  town 16.632 

Spencer    town 7,838 

Sutton    town 3.638 

Upton  town 3, 137 

Westborough    town 9,599 

West  Boylston  town 6,636 

Tork,  Pa 238,336 

Tork  County 338,336 

Youngatown -Warren,   Ohio 509,006 

Mahoning   Covmty 300,480 

Trumbull  County 2O8,  526 

ptTXHTO  aico 
Mayagtlez,    PM > 

MayagUez    Municlplc 

Ponce.   PJl 

Ponce    Munlclplo 

San  Juan,  P.R , 

San  Juan  Munlclplo 

Cataflio    Munlclplo 

Bayamdn    Munlcipio^ 

Ouaynabo    Munlclplo 


83,850 

83,  860 

145.586 

145.  586 

688,  805 

461.658 

26,208 

73.221 

30, 718 


I  Prom  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Apr.  28, 
19ff7J 

Lack   or   ARXAwnw  PunTMnfa    TnaxA-reNs 
Pbderai,  0>ban  Aid 

A  little-known  provision  of  last  year's 
"model  cities"  law  has  caused  a  severe  legal 
tangle. 

The  disputed  provision.  Section  204  of  the 
1966  DemonstraUon  Ctties  Act  (PL  89-754), 
seeks  greater  coordination  of  federal  aid 
to  cities  and  subiu-bs.  Effective  July  1,  it 
directs  local  ofiBclals  within  a  metropolitan 
area  to  submit  their  applications  for  most 
kinds  of  federal  aid  to  an  areawlde  planning 
group  for  review.  WhUe  It  does  not  grant 
veto  power,  the  statut*  allows  the  reviewing 
body  a  wide  latitude  to  make  its  opinions 
known. 

The  focal  point  of  the  tiassle  is  the  word- 
ing of  the  provision  and  what  it  falls  to 
say.  Metropolitan  areas  without  planning 
bodies  receive  no  guidance  as  to  whether 
they  must  create  them.  Where  planning 
groups  exist,  the  provision  does  not  stipu- 
late what  steps  will  be  taken  if  local  officials 
bypass  the  review. 

In  some  areas,  there  is  no  constitutional 
authority  to  appoint  such  agencies,  whUe 
in  certain  other  areas  that  have  them,  they 
are  vlgoroiisly  opposed  by  the  separate  lo- 
calities. In  either  cass^  the  provision  poses 
the  same  possibility — a  lengthy  tie-up  in 
federal  aid. 

Effect  of  Provision  .1, — The  areas  covered 
would  be  those  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
defined  as  "standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal  areas"   (8MSA)— veas  made   up   of   a 


core  city  of  50,000  or  more  people,  plus  all 
contiguous  areas  economically  or  socio- 
loglcaUy  Integrated  with  the  core  city,  a 
total  of  330  SMSAs  currently  are  designated. 

Often  the  SMSA  Includes  more  than  one 
large  city.  In  Florida,  for  Instance,  the  St 
Petersburg- Tampa  complex  has  three-! 
Tampa  (the  core  city)  with  340,000,  St. 
Petersburg  with  205,600  and  Clearwater  wltli 
40.700.  Despite  their  simllarltes,  such  com- 
ponent cities  have  conflicting  tntereste  that 
can  make  cooperation  on  planning  difficult 

Richard  H.  Bryant,  attorney-adviser  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HTJD),  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly ttiat  fears  of  a  tie-up  of  federal  aid  were 
well-grounded.  An  application  not  reviewed 
he  said,  likely  would  be  submitted  lor  a 
legal  advisory  opinion.  The  opinion  would 
have  to  come  from  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  (GAO),  he  suggested,  or  perhaps  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

For  any  metropolitan  area,  a  delay  in  aid 
would  come  as  a  staggering  blow.  Categories 
covered  include  all  federal  loans  or  granti 
for  the  following:  open-space  land  projects, 
planning  or  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, libraries,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  highways  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  water  development  and 
land  conservation  projects.  Aside  from  the 
lu-ban  renewal  and  various  housing  pro- 
grams, these  activities  form  the  hub  of 
federal  urban  aids. 

ORIGINS   or   PROVISION 

Reference — 1966    Weekly   Report   p.    2821. 

The  coordination  requirement  that  became 
Section  204  originally  appeared  in  the  1966 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  (S  561) 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1965 
but  languished  in  the  House.  The  provision's 
stated  purpose  was  to  develop  coordinated 
metropolitan  planning  so  that  projects  built 
in  one  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  neither 
duplicated  nor  Interfered  with  those  placed 
in  another.  The  plan  was  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Edmund  S  Muskie  (D  Maine)  and  was  flnt 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  1961.  The 
Commission  represents  federal,  state  snd 
local  governments. 

The  Committee  report  on  S  661  (S  Rept. 
638,  89th  Congress)  gave  this  Justification 
for  the  coordination  requirement:  "The  need 
for  legislation  providing  for  local  review  of 
federal  loan  and  grant-in-aid  applications 
for  projects  in  metropolitan  areas  is  created 
by  (1)  the  rapid  population  growth  In  these 
areas.  (2)  the  many  federal  programs  avail- 
able affecting  the  development  of  such  areas 
and  (3)  the  number  of  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment in  metropolitan  areas  Independently 
initiating  such  applications.  These  applica- 
tions for  federal  assistance  are  often  made 
without  reference  to  other  federal,  sute. 
local  or  private  development  programs  or  to 
their  impact  on  the  over-all  urban  area 
which  they  are  designed  to  serve.  .  .  Given 
this  situation,  areawide  planning  agencies 
can  serve  as  an  effective  grassroots  vehicle 
for  the  coordination"  of  the  many  types  of 
developmental  activities. 

No  further  action  was  taken  on  the  coor- 
dination requirement  until  Muskie,  after  s 
strong  push  from  the  Administration,  agreed 
to  manage  President  Johnson's  "model  cities" 
package.  The  Administration,  which  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  floor 
manager,  agreed  to  allow  Muskie  to  Insert 
some  of  his  favorite  programs  in  the  legis- 
lation. Among  them  was  the  language  that 
became  Section  204.  Although  the  Adminis- 
tration's original  reaction  to  the  provision 
still  has  not  been  revealed,  HUD  sources 
now  indicate  that  they  consider  the  plan  s 
useful  urban  tool. 

The  House,  pressed  to  clear  the  "cities" 
bill  in  the  cloalng  days  of  the  session,  over- 
looked Section  304  in  a  heated  debate  over 
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other  aspects  of  the  model  cities  bill.  During 
floor  discussions,  only  one  Representative — 
William  C.  Cramer  (R  Pla.) — rose  to  contest 
the  plan.  In  his  own  state,  Cramer  said,  the 
Governor  had  no  authority  to  appoint  or 
designate  the  necessary  areawlde  agency. 
Because  the  Florida  Legislature  would  not 
convene  in  time,  he  added,  enforcement  of 
the  provision  would  leave  Florida's  metro- 
politan areas  without  a  sul>stanttal  amount 
of  their  normal  federal  aid. 

RXOTTLATIONS 

The  Budget  Bureau,  charged  with  admln- 
Isterlng  the  Section  204  requirement,  April 
11  Issued  regulations  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific programs  covered  (see  hox  on  next  page) 
[not  printed  in  the  Record],  and  suggesting 
across-the-board  application  to  all  metro- 
politan areas.  For  areas  that  did  not  have 
sreawlde  agencies,  the  regulations  directed 
the  HUD  Secretary  to  request  the  state  Gov- 
ernor, in  consultation  with  local  officials 
to  appoint  or  designate  one.  No  machinery 
was  Included  to  enforce  the  procedure,  how- 
ever, and  no  clarification  was  made  as  to 
what  action  would  follow  when  an  applica- 
tion was  not  reviewed. 

A  Budget  Bureau  ofllcial  told  CQ  that  the 
Bureau's  approach  went  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go  under  the  existing  statute. 
•Anything  more,"  he  said,  "would  be  legis- 
lating by  regulation." 

ARGUMENTS    TOR    AND    AGAINST 

GOP  Criticisms.  Republican  staff  members 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee— the  panel  with  Jurisdiction  over  ur- 
ban affairs — reacted  to  the  regulation  by 
expressing  fear  that  enforcement  of  the  con- 
troversial requirement  would  change  "the 
entire  course  of  local  government." 

Mandatory  compliance  with  the  plan,  they 
said,  would  result  in  increasing  federal  con- 
trol. "The  areawide  agencies  will  learn  pretty 
quickly  that  they  will  have  to  follow  HUD 
guidelines  and  priorities,"  one  source  said. 
"If  an  agency  doesn't  play  ball,  its  applica- 
tions will  go  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heap." 

Where  the  localities  buck  the  areawide 
sgencles,  the  source  suggested,  the  outcome 
would  be  much  the  same.  A  negative  agency 
comment,  he  said,  would  be  tantamount  to 
outright  veto.  "This  would  be  a  black  mark 
In  the  record  of  that  application  that  HUD 
could  hardly  overlook." 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  provision,  the 
OOP  sources  said,  would  accomplish  the  same 
objectives  sought  by  "metro" — the  contro- 
versial 1966  plan  to  reward  good  area-wide 
planning — which  House  Republicans  fought. 
(The  metro  plan,  included  in  Section  206  of 
the  1966  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  author- 
ized supplemental  grants  of  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  required  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
■elected  federal  projects.  To  receive  the  bonus 
grant,  an  area  was  required  to  demonstrate 
a  high  level  of  comprehensive  and  current 
metropolitanwide  planning.  Funds  for  the 
program  were  denied  in  1966.) 

"The  Irony  of  this  situation,"  one  source 
concluded,  "is  that  204  won't  cost  HUD  a 
cent.  Metro,  if  they  get  the  funds  thU  year, 
wlUcOTt  them  a  cool  t30  mUllon." 

HUD  Response.  Housing  officials,  while 
pleased  with  the  planning  requirement,  dis- 
counted the  OOP's  suggestions  of  its  over- 
^1  effect.  One  official  told  CQ  the  areawlde 
agencies  were  "not  equipped"  to  overrule 
local  officials  on  routine  plans.  "They're  too 
involved  with  transportation  corridors  and 
problems  of  that  sort  of  Import  to  give  too 
much  thought  to  where  a  sewer  gets  placed," 
1«  asserted. 

The  official  also  said  Section  304  was  far 
rrom  a  substitute  for  the  far-reaching  metro 
plan.  "They're  at  different  ends  of  the  spec- 
Jfum,"  he  said.  "Metro  requires  intensely  de- 
tailed planning,  while  advisory  review  is  Just 
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a  start.  The  review  procedure  imposes  no  real 
requirement  for  any  planiUng  at  all." 

ounooK 

One  GOP  Representative  who  opposes  the 
entire  metro  concept  told  CQ,  through  a 
sjwkesman,  that  GOP  House  Members  might 
move  to  repeal  the  disputed  section  when 
the  Administration's  new  housing  bill  (HJt. 
8068)  comes  to  the  Hoiise  floor.  (For  descrip- 
tion of  bill,  see  Weekly  Report  p.  601;  cover- 
age of  House  hearings,  which  began  April  18, 
Will  be  carried  in  a  subsequent  Weekly  Re- 
port.) 

A  HUD  spokesman  told  CQ  the  Administra- 
tion would  propose,  probably  to  the  House 
Committee,  an  amendment  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision. He  said  the  amendment  would  Im- 
pose a  mandatory,  across-the-board  review 
requirement  and  also — "to  be  completely  re- 
alistic"— a  six-month  to  one-year  extension 
of  the  July  1  effective  date. 

PxDERAL-Am  Programs  Covxrks  by  Rxvirw 
Requirement 

Under  Section  204  of  the  1966  "Model  Cit- 
ies" Act,  city  and  suburban  officials  within 
standard  metropolitan  areas  must  submit 
their  applications  for  numerous  federal-aid 
programs  to  the  area's  metropolitanwide 
planning  agency  for  review.  The  provision 
takes  effect  on  July  1. 

The  Act  outlined  coverage  for  10  broad  aid 
categories,  leaving  it  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  formulate  detailed  coverage.  The  Bureau 
April  11  issued  regulations  covering  36  sep- 
arate programs.  The  programs  follow,  listed 
under  the  Department  or  agency  administer- 
ing them: 

1.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: Open-space  land  program;  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  urban  mass  tran- 
sit; public  faculty  loans;  public  works  plan- 
ning: urban  planning  assistance;  and  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  land. 

2.  Department  of  the  Interior:  Outdoor 
recreation;  waste  treatment  facilities;  irri- 
gation and  reclamation:  and  river  basin  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement. 

3.  Department  of  Transportation:  High- 
way landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement; 
highway  development;  and  airport  planning 
and  construction. 

4.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Hill-Burton  hospital  facilities; 
Health  research  facilities;  community  men- 
tal health  facilities  and  centers;  vocational 
rehabilitation  faculties;  libraries;  solid  waste 
disposal;  comprehensive  state  and  areawlde 
health  planning. 

5.  Department  of  Agrlcvilture:  "Greenspan" 
program;  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities and  plannmg;  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention;  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation loans;  and  rural  renewal  and  resource 
conservation  and  develt^ment. 

6.  Department  of  Commerce:  Public  works 
and  economic  development  faciUties;  re- 
gional action  planning;  and  econ<»ilc  de- 
velopment planning. 

7.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers :  Beach  erosion 
control  and  flood  prevention. 

8.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission: 
Health  faculties  construction;  sewage  treat- 
ment works;  Appalachian  development  high- 
way system;  and  mining  area  restoration. 

9.  Water  Resources  Council:  State  and  re- 
gional water  resources  planning. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  COMMUNIST 
BLOC  NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxooRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froan 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moral 
Justifications  of  the  Vietnam  war  have 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  extensive  pub- 
lic controversy.  Everyone  from  the 
bearded  Vietnlks  to  peace-loving  college 
professors  has  seen  fit  to  decry  the  im- 
morality of  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  The  public  has  been  subjected 
to  sit-ins,  lie-ins,  draft  card  burnings  and 
every  Imaginable  kind  of  protest  against 
Vietnam  policy  and  the  "immoral  war." 

But  what  of  our  moral  responsibility  to 
those  American  sons,  fathers,  and  hus- 
bands whose  blood  is  being  spilled  in  the 
jungles  of  a  smaJl  country  .thousands  of 
miles  from  their  homeland?  The  very  ad- 
ministration which  has  committed  this 
country  and  its  fighting  men  to  this  con- 
flict would  have  us  increase  trade  with 
nations  who  supply  our  enemies.  Regard- 
less of  one's  political  or  moral  opinion 
of  our  presence  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
one  principle  should  be  eminently  clear 
to  everyone— and  that  Is  that  nothing 
could  be  more  immoral  or  even  criminal 
than  for  the  leaders  of  this  coimtry  to 
trade  with  the  very  nations  who  are  aid- 
ing in  the  slaughter  of  America's  young 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  brother  of  one  of  America's 
fallen  fighting  men  which  I  feel  eloquent- 
ly expresses  the  feelings  of  most  Ameri- 
cans with  regard  to  trade  with  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  this  letter: 

Mat  16, 1967. 

Hon.  Gene  Sntdis, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sir:  It  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
to  understand  why  officials  in  authority  can 
advocate  trade  to  Communist  bloc  natloni; 
WhUe  ttie  blood  of  oiu-  youth  Is  being  apUled 
on  foreign  soU  against  those  to  whom  they 
advocate  trade.  Premelr  Ky  wotild  not  lower 
himself  to  such  a  fallacy. 

Last  week  the  flrst  hiirdle  was  suoceaafuUy 
taken  by  those  capitalists  who  would  profit, 
momentarily,  by  financing  a  Plfty  Million 
Dollar  automobUe  plant  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Machinery  to  be  inatalled  in  tAif 
plant  would  be  purchased  from  American 
maniifactiirers.  Such  a  plant  could  easUy  be 
converted  to  produce  war  materials. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  aU  those  who  would 
give  aid  and  oomfort  to  our  arch  enemies, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it  they  are  our 
arch  enemies,  are  traitors  to  the  American 
cause  I  cannot  in  conscience  support  in- 
dividuals or  groups  that  would  Jeopardise 
our  freedom  or  heritage  for  the  sake  of  a 
dollar. 

My  brother,  Pfo.  Victor  H.  Van  Vaotor. 
United  States  Marine  Cocp.,  gave  his  life 
fighting  the  communists  in  Vietnam.  The 
least  the  United  States  Government  can  do 
is  to  support  our  men  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world  100%.  There  is  much 
dissent  among  the  government  n<WM«iB  \jx 
Washington  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong.  WhUe  it  Is  an  issue 
with  some,  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  their  dissent  openly,  which  Is  their 
God  given  right,  is  killing  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam by  prolonging  the  war  and  sui^lytng 
propaganda  to  the  enemy. 

Any  aUIed  coimtry  of  the  United  Statea 
who  directly  or  indirectly  tradss  with  Nortb 
Vietnam  abould  be  cut  off  at  American  aid 
immediately.  The  pilot  who  abot  up,  ao  tbey 
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MQT.  *  Biltlah  tnlghter  off  the  coast  of  Vlet- 
luun,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  In  my 
opinion  should  hare  received  a  medal  for  hla 
action.  The  ship  shovUd  have  been  sunk  by 
our  naval  superiority. 

The  ootnmunlsts  are  out  to  eventually  con- 
tict  the  world  whether  It  be  by  aggression 
or  Irom  within  the  bordws  of  a  nation, 
througb  elections  or  revolutions  the  end  will 
pmVdj  tbe  mecms.  Once  a  nation  is  enslaved 
by  eommunlat  suppression  there  Is  little 
hope  for  them  to  return  as  tree  men. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  E.  Joms. 


THE    U.S.    ROLE    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Haipern]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  blockade  by  tbe  United  Arab 
Republic  in  an  act  of  naked  aggression. 
Nasser  has  perpetrated  an  act  of  war 
and  has  issued  a  challenge  to  peace  that 
we  cannot  disregard.  Nor  can  we  meet 
this  defiance  with  statements  of  gen- 
eralities. 

The  question  is  one  the  United  States 
must  face  squarely.  We  must  assure  the 
reopening  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  We  must 
not  leave  this  one-sided  challenge  to 
Israel.  We  must  be  unequivocal  that  we 
will  not  desert  our  Israel  friends. 

llie  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  get  involved  In 
four  power  talks  unless  the  United 
States  gets  out  of  Vietnam. 

England  and  France  say  they  are  not 
inclined  to  get  involved.  They  have 
enough  of  their  own  problems. 

The  United  States  says  the  solution 
should  go  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  done  nothing 
in  recent  developments  except  to  turn 
over  the  areas  protected  by  UNEP  to  the 
Egjfptian  aggressors — paving  the  way  for 
the  present  tlnderbox. 

Commendable  as  the  current  recom- 
mendations for  United  Nations  action 
fiiay  be — and  even  as  laudable  as  Sena- 
tor KzKHEBY's  proposed  United  Nations 
Naval  Patrol  may  be — at  this  point  the 
ieaaibUity  of  this  is  questionable  because 
of  the  realties  at  the  XJH. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  history  of  the 
United  Nations  in  recent  years  has  been 
anything  but  fair  in  regard  to  Israel. 
The  Russian- Arab  combination  has  pre- 
dominated. This  was  only  too  blatantly 
illustrated  by  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  Nasser's  demands  to  pull  out  the 
UNEP, 

The  blockade  Of  Aqaba,  I  should  point 
oat.  also  threatens  pro-West  Jordan  by 
sealiJig  off  its  only  port  and  making  that 
country  viUnerable  to  Nasser — a  goal,  in- 
cidentally, which  the  Egyptian  dictator 
has  long  sought. 

So  this  is  not  just  a  question  affecting 
the  destiny  of  Israel.  The  fate  of  the 
Hfbole  Arab  Peninsula  is  at  stak^. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Sj>eaker.  that  our  Presi- 
dent' should  announce  an^  Ineqiiivocal  re- 
assurance of  our  Middle  East  ^mmit- 
op^ts.  The  United  States  is  niost  def- 
iattely  committed  by  international 
agreements,  by  repeated  decluatlons  in 
acts  of  Congress,'  and  by  strong  moral 
commitments.  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 


hower, Keimedy,  and  Johnson  have  re- 
peatedly and  unmistakably  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  hon<}r  our  border  guar- 
antees. 

If  we  do  not  make  this  clear  again  in 
forthright  language.  United  States  pres- 
tige and  Influence  In  the  entire  Middle 
East  will  be  dead,  and  Nasserlsm — the 
front  for  communism — will  win  by  de- 
fault. And  elsewhere  American  guaran- 
tees to  small  coimtries  menaced  by  ag- 
gression— especially  when  the  aggressors 
are  armed  by  the  Communist  bloc — will 
have  no  meaning  whatsoever. 

I  see  in  the  timing  of  Nasser's  aggres- 
sion a  tie  to  Communist  diversions  else- 
where, including  Vietnam.  With  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  am  certain  the  United 
Arab  Republic  President  feels  our  com- 
mitments there  are  such  that  this  would 
be  no  time  for  the  United  States  to 
spread  elsewhere. 

There  are  other  developments  of  Com- 
munist diversion  that  I  think  link  with 
Nasser's  moves — the  riots  in  Hong  Kong, 
for  instance,  the  blowing  up  of  an  army 
barracks  in  Korea  earlier  this  week,  and 
so  forth. 

The  United  States  must  be  consistent 
in  its  foreign  policy.  If  it  Is  proper  to  op- 
pose aggression  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot 
use  another  standard  in  the  Middle  East. 
Is  Saigon  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem? 
Is  the  principle  here  any  different? 

The  President  should  emphatically  re- 
state that  the  United  States  will  honor  its 
commitments — that  we  will  not  stand  by 
In  this  crisis. 

And,  of  course,  we  should  take  bold, 
relentless  leadership  on  this  issue  in  the 
United  Nations  for  a  firm,  effective 
action.  But  we  must  be  fully  cognizant 
that  we  cannot  at  this  time  rely  on  a 
solution  there. 

And  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
should  ask  Congress  for  a  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
resolution,  just  as  he  did  when  he  asked 
for  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

We  should  make  clear  that  we  mean 
what  the  administration  repeatedly  has 
been  saying,  and  I  quote  Secretary  Rusk, 
"aggression  vmchecked  Is  aggression 
unleashed." 


COALITION  FOR  IGNORANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ybrk  [Mr.  Ottincer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RecoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th|fe  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl^an  from 
Misslsslpi>i?  ^ 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTFINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decimation  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  by  the  House  to- 
day is  nothing  short  of  tragic.  The  results 
will  be  tragic  for  the  poor  and  tragic  for 
the  Negro.  The  action  of  the  House  is  a 
travesty  of  educational  improvement  and 
progress  in  civil  rights. 

Poor  children  in  New  York  stand  to 
lose  heavily.  Under  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment. New  York  State  wUl  lose  $19,558,- 
336  In  title  I  funds,  more  than  any  other 
Sla^.  Furthermore,  nationally  this 
amendment  will  eliinlnate  any  incentive 


for  the  States  to  spend  more  on  educa- 
tion. It  will  decrease  consideration  of 
variations  in  education  costs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Elimination  of  the  Teacher  Corps  will 
deprive  our  most  needy  school  districts 
of  teacher  aides  they  cannot  afford  to 
hire.  The  teacher  shortage  Is  critical, 
particularly  in  poor  areas.  What  an  un- 
necessary and  cruel  blow  at  needy  chil- 
dren everywhere. 

Perhaps  the  crudest  blow,  however, 
was  at  the  Negro  child  in  the  South. 
The  combination  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment wreaking  havoc  with  the  guidelines 
for  gradual  integration  of  the  southern 
dual  school  systems,  the  Fountain 
amendment  eliminating  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education's  power  to  effectively 
withhold  funds  from  schools  not  com- 
plying with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and 
finally,  the  Green  amendments  turning 
title  III  and  title  V  over  completely  to 
the  States,  constitute  a  devastating  blow 
at  school  Integration  and  educational  im- 
provement in  the  South. 

The  Negro  of  America  must  feel  ter- 
ribly abandoned  by  this  Congress  as  a 
result  of  the  action  taken  on  this  educa- 
tion bill.  He  already  had  reason  to  doubt 
our  willingness  to  treat  him.  his  aspira- 
tions and  his  needs  fairly.  Now,  as  the 
prime  inhabitant  of  the  community  of 
poverty  and  the  prime  beneflciaiy  of 
school  desegregation,  the  Negro  knows 
that  this  Congres  simply  does  not  care 
about  providing  educational  opportunity 
for  his  children.  The  chances  that  he  will 
reject  Congress,  our  society,  and  our 
system  of  laws  as  means  of  achieving  his 
legitimate  aspirations  have  been  greatly 
enhanced.  The  summer  of  the  Negro's 
discontent  will  be  no  cooler  as  a  result 
of  this  House's  actions. 

Catholic  and  other  private  school 
children  are  hard  hit  by  the  Green 
amendments,  and  particularly  so  In 
States  like  New  York  where  State  funds 
cannot  be  spent  for  private  school  chil- 
dren. Under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  these  chil- 
dren could  participate  in  the  educational 
centers  and  receive  the  benefits  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  because  the  bene- 
fits were  being  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  not  by  the  States.  Now  that 
the  funds  for  these  programs  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  States  for  distribu- 
tion, private  school  children  will  be  left 
out.  This  is  unfair  discrimination  which 
might  well  destroy  the  fabric  which  held 
together  the  landmark  Federal  school  aid 
program.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  designed  to  benefit 
children,  not  institutions,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  constitutional  principle  of 
church-state  separation. 

These  biased,  destructive  amend- 
ments were  passed  by  a  renewed  unholy 
alliance  of  Republican  reactionaries  who 
oppose  any  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
southern  Democrats  opposed  to  school 
desegregation — even  though  it  meant 
deprivation  of  all  poor  children,  white 
and  Negro — even  though  the  South  re- 
ceives proportionally  the  largest  finan- 
cial benefit  from  the  bill. 

This  Republican-southern  coalition 
certainly  made  a  mockery  of  the  minority 
leader's  recent  declaration  that  Repub- 
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llcans  were  breaking  with  the  antidvil 
rights  forces  of  the  South  and  were  off 
on  a  constructive  new  tack.  Can  he  still 
dare  to  stand  before  us  and  claim  that 
his  party  cares  about  the  decay  of  our 
cities,  progress  in  education,  or  equal  op- 
portunity for  Negroes  In  the  North  or  the 
South?  Time  and  time  again  the  Re- 
publicans filed  down  the  aisle  vrtth  their 
southern  cohorts  to  gut  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  to  deprive  the  poor,  the  Negro, 
tbe  cities,  and  whole  educational  estab- 
lishments. The  only  Republicans  deserv- 
ing of  tribute  were  the  small  group,  led 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rgn)].  who  from  his  po- 
sition on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  led  a  small  revolt  against  the 
leadership  and  majority  of  his  party  and 
In  support  of  his  committee's  bill. 

The  sad  role  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Orxen]  simply  cannot  be 
overlooked.  One  may  charitably  grant 
her  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  but 
one  cannot  forgive  the  harm  her  amend- 
ments will  do  to  Irmocent,  needy  chil- 
dren, to  education,  and  to  civil  rights. 
Her  credentials  In  these  vital  areas  are 
seriously  tarnished.  Like  people,  one 
must  Judge  amendments  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  It  cannot  have  been  lost 
on  Mrs.  Green  that  the  basis  for  support 
of  her  amendments  came  from  reaction- 
aries and  segregationists. 

The  damage  done  by  these  amend- 
ments will  be  profound.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  rectify  such  far-reaching  errors 
In  future  Congresses.  The  Important 
gains  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  were  hard  won  over  many 
years.  One  can  only  hope  that  corrective 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  Senate  and 
in  conference,  and  that  a  majority  of 
this  Congress  will  return  to  Its  senses 
and  restore  the  vital  benefits  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  children  of  America. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
MIDEAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTENMEnsR] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East  has  raised  the 
specter  of  war  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
I  am  encouraged  to  be  associated  with 
41  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  cosigners  In  the  following  state- 
ment In  support  of  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  the  resolution  of  the  diflQculties 
we  now  face  there : 
Jonrr  SxATrMBwr  on  th«  Mn>KAST  Crisis 

As  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  con- 
•'WBed  with  the  development  of  strong  Inter- 
MUonal  Institutions  within  the  United  Na- 
«ons  to  keep  the  peace,  we  strongly  endorse 
nesldent  Johnson's  May  23  statement  re- 
garding the  Arab-Israeli  crisis. 

In  the  language  of  the  President.  "We 
Jjraestly  support  all  efforts.  In  and  outside 
»e  united  Nations  and  through  Its  appro- 
Pmte  organs.  Including  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral,   to    reduce    tensions    and    to    restore 
stabUlty." 

Specifically,  we  agree  with  President  John- 
son that: 

1.  We  must  in  tbe  first  instance  place 
reliance  upon  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  crisis; 

2.  The  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  for 
all  nations; 

3.  As  the  President  said,  "a  blockade  of 
Israeli  shipping  U  Ulegal  and  potentially 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace."  Therefore, 
tbe  right  of  free,  Innocent  passage  should  be 
granted  to  shipping  of  all  nations  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran;  and 

4.  All  of  the  nations  of  the  Mideast  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  moderate  their 
words  and  actions  so  as  to  help  to  create 
a  climate  In  which  a  peaceful  reeolutlon  of 
the  crisis  can  be  obtained. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  exercise 
their  solemn  responsibility  to  the  Intema- 
Uonal  community  In  the  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  development 
of  world  order. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  COSIGNING  STATEMENT 

Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  of  Maryland. 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brdoiu:,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clask,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New  York. 
Senator  Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale,  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Eomttnd  Mcskie,  of  Maine. 
Senator  Gatloed  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Senator   Stephen    Young,    of   Ohio. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan. 

MIMBEBS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
COSIGNING  STATEMENT 

Jonathan   Bingham,    of    New   York. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana. 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  of  California. 
Don  Edwards,  of  California. 
Don  Prases,  of  Minnesota. 
Jacob  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 
Gilbert  Gcde,  of  Maryland. 
Setmous  Halpebn,  of  New  York. 
Henrt  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin. 
William  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Patst  BfiNK,  of  Hawaii. 
F.  Braoforo  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard   McCarthy,   of   New  York. 
Richard  Ottincer,  of  New  York. 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  California. 
OcDEN  Reio,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  of  New  York. 
Henrt  S.  Retjss.  of  Wisconsin. 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 
William  F.  Rtan,  of  New  York. 
James  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 
Richard  Schwkiker,   of  Pennsylvania. 
Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa. 
WnxiAM  L.  St.  Once,  of  Connecticut. 
Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York. 
Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  L.  LECcrrr.  of  California. 
James  Corman.  of  California. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS  AND  OUR 
DUTY  TO  DETOUR  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 


States  has  made  two  important  state- 
ments on  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  the 
past  2  days.  The  first  was  the  statement 
by  President  Johnson  Tuesday  night  ; 
the  second  was  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
speech  to  the  Security  Council  yesterday. 
I  believe  the  key  elements  of  our  policy 
are  clear:  We  oppose  any  aggression  in 
the  area,  either  overt  or  clandestine;  we 
are  urging  all  states  to  avoid  any  action 
which  might  worsen  the  already  tense 
situation  when  the  Secretary  General  left 
for  Cairo ;  we  support  efforts  through  the 
United  Nations^  work  out  a  peaceful 
solution;  we  Urge  all  states — the  great 
powers  in  particular — to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  In  this  situation;  and  we 
ourselves  stand  ready  to  join  with  the 
other  great  powers,  either  within  or  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  restore  and  maintain  peace  in  tixe 
Near  East. 

I  support  this  policy.  In  this  tense  sit- 
uation we  must  actively  seek  a  peaceful 
solution.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  task. 
The  Soviet  statement  of  May  23.  which 
was  repeated  yesterday  in  the  Security 
Council,  concluded  that  the  UJS.SJI. 
would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent a  violation  of  peace  and  security  in 
the  Near  East  and  safeguard  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  peoples.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  even  to  cooperate  in  in- 
formal consultations  with  other  Security 
Council  members. 

We  all  hope  that  the  Secretary  General 
is  returning  from  Cairo  with  something 
which  will  open  the  way  to  an  easing  of 
the  situation.  I  am  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  do  everything  within  Its  power 
to  assure  a  peaceful  solution;  war  in  the 
Middle  East  would  benefit  no  one — and 
most  likely  would  be  disastrous  to  all 
East  and  West  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  are  acutely 
aware,  the  United  States  has  been  meet- 
ing and  thwarting  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion in  south  Asia  for  a  number  of 
years;  and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate 
when  I  point  out  the  huge  sacrifice  in 
blood  and  resources  that  we  are  commit- 
ting to  that  area  of  the  world,  nor  would 
I  like  to  underestimate  the  strain  and 
frustrations  in  our  domestic  society  that 
this  cMnmltment  entails.  However,  are 
we  being  entirely  consistent  with  our 
stated  and  declared  national  policies  by 
saying  that  the  threat  of  aggression  in 
one  part  of  the  world  does  not  deserve 
as  much  condemnation  and  forthright 
action  as  aggression  in  another  part  of 
the  world?  Who  amongst  us  has  taken 
the  well  of  the  House  to  defend  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  declaration  that 
as  a  right  of  national  sovereignty  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  to  become  an  Egyptian 
preserve?  Yet  how  many  of  us,  by  word, 
deed,  or  silence,  would  acquiesce  in  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  our  duty,  our 
honor,  and  our  responsibility  to  peace  on 
this  earth  demands  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  our  President  in  the  Middle  East;  he 
deserves,  and  is  receiving,  our  unUled 
suwwrt.  He  also  deserves — and  should  be 
receiving — the  same  unified  support  for 
our  like  policy  of  defending  the  peace  in 
south  Asia. 
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BCr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fn»n  New  York.  [Mr.  Farbstdn] 
may  extend  his  remaiics  at  this  point  In 
the  RacoRs  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  statement  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  work  for 
a  reduction  in  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 
Now  It  ia  for  other  major  powers  to  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  In  this  sit- 
uation. 

In  the  highest  tradition  of  the  policy 
"walk  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick," 
President  Johnson  has  laid  down  the  law 
to  a  greedy  and  reckless  dictator  named 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

I  have  watched  with  disbelief  the 
rapid  developments  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  may  I  say  that  the  U 17. 
Secretary-General's  hasty  action  In  re- 
moving nil.  forces  from  their  border 
post  is  definitely  no  credit  to  his  good 
judgment. 

But  President  Johnson  has  reaffirmed 
the  po6ition  of  this  country  to  assure  the 
political  Independence  and  territorial 
Int^^lty  of  all  nations  of  that  area,  with 
or  without  U.N.  assistance.  Pour  Presi- 
dents have  publicly  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  security  of  Israel.  France 
and  England  have  done  the  same.  Upon 
Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai,  the 
United  States.  France  and  England 
echoed  this  sentiment.  This,  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  still  our  position.  Of  course,  the 
responsibility  is  presently  that  of  the 
United  Nations  to  work  for  reduction  of 
tensions,  to  face  up  to  their  responsibil- 
ities in  this  situation,  and  to  exert  what- 
ever influence  they  have  on  the  parties 
concerned. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  clearly 
hopes,  as  I  do,  that  the  JJU.  can  head  off 
what  will  surely  be  a  disastrous  but  con- 
clusive defeat  of  President  Nasser  by 
Israel,  If  Egypt  carries  out  its  blockade 
threat. 

The  world  has  had  its  fill  of  Ntisser's 
arrogance  and  aggressive  attitude.  It  is 
time  the  line  was  drawn  and  I  sincerely 
believe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  done  It  In  a  way  that  makes  all  of  us 
proud  of  his  leadership. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  JEWISH  AMERICAN 
LEADER:  RABBI  DR.  BERNARD 
BERGMAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man firrni  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Ttie  SPEAEIER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mtetsstppl? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Religious  Zionists  of  America 
saw  fit  to  honor  one  of  their  finest  lead- 
ers. Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  at  a 
banquet  in  New  York  City.  The  occasion 


was  both  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Religious  Zionists'  National  Council  for 
Torah  Education,  which  Dr.  Bergman 
heads,  and  also  his  own  25  years  of 
leadership  to  religious  Zionism,  includ- 
ing four  terms  as  national  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this  truly  distin- 
guished citizen  and  religious  leader,  I 
would  like  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
many  words  of  well-deserved  praise  that 
were  delivered  at  this  memorable  affair 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bergman,  as  well  as  add- 
ing a  few  heartfelt  words  of  my  own. 

I  have  had  the  great  honor  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Bergman  personally  and  in  pub- 
lic service  for  more  than  25  years.  Having 
worked  with  him  on  many  vital  issues 
affecting  both  tlie  United  States  and 
Israel,  I  have  come  to  respect  him  as  a 
man  of  almost  staggering  range  of  ac- 
tivities. Scholar,  religious  activist,  Zion- 
ist, and  rabbinic  scholar — all  of  these 
are  combined  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Berg- 
man. This  was  recognized  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  letter  to  the  af- 
fair which  honored  Dr.  Bergman,  in 
which  he  stated: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  thU  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  admiration  for  Rabbi 
Bergman  and  our  appreciation  for  his  ex- 
ceptional service  to  toe  public  trust. 

The  courage  and  the  comfort  of  ova  re- 
ligious leaders  have  always  been  most  wel- 
come In  the  house.  And  throughout  our  his- 
tory they  have  been  »  source  of  our  national 
strength. 

The  accomplishments  of  Rabbi  Bergman 
are  In  the  highest  tradition  of  this  en- 
lightened leadership.  He  sets  an  example  that 
is  worthy  of  the  nation  be  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  you  and  all  who  are 
gathered  In  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Lyndon  Johnson. 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
man  Dr.  Bergman  is,  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  remarks  he  made  in  response  to 
the  tributes  rendered  him.  At  the  ban- 
quet. Dr.  Bergman  rose  to  say : 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  my  dear 
good  friends,  who  came  here  to  honor  me 
tonight,  and  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
beautiful  sentiments  and  most  eloquent 
comments  of  the  esteemed  speakers,  directed 
to  me;  and  accept  them  not  as  an  expression 
of  personal  esteem,  but  rather  as  a  tribute 
to  the  organization,  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  these  past  25  years,  and  the  Ideals 
which  It  represents. 

This  Is  not  the  tUae  to  speak  on  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  Israel.  Nevertheless,  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  prompts  me  to  make  one 
brief  but  urgent  observation  and  appeal. 

I  strongly  urge  all  the  Zionist  groups  to 
launch  a  special  campaign  for  the  purchase 
of  Israeli  products  by  the  American  people. 
Such  a  campaign,  If  successful,  wUl  relieve 
the  serious  unemployment  situation  In  the 
Holy  Land  and  help  provide  Jobs  for  Israeli 
workers.  A  meeting  of  all  these  groups  should 
be  held  Immediately  In  order  that  the  details 
be  worked  out. 

For  25  years,  we  have  labored  diligently, 
not  only  for  the  material  building  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  also  for  the  conquest  of  the 
he&rt,  of  our  greatest  treasure,  our  youth 
in  Israel,  and  In  America. 

We  were  always  mindful  of  the  Biblical 
verse,  "VIHien  thou  sbalt  come  unto  the  land, 
thou  Shalt  plant  .  .  .  ."  Our  sages  thereupon 
comment  that  this  passage  refers  to  the 
chUd,  the  youth.  Aad  It  la  to  this  element 
to  which  we  have  consecrated  our  planting, 
our  program  and  efforts: 


"On  behalf  of  my  brothers  and  comrades, 
I  shall  speak  of  Peace." 

Surely,  today,  there  Is  no  theme  which 
has  greater  popularity  than  peace.  The  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  anarchy  In  Red  China,  turmoil 
In  Africa,  Arab  attacks  on  Israel,  the  threat 
of  a  rising  neo-Naztsm.  In  Qenxumy,  make  vt 
realize  that  everyday,  we  are  facing  the 
spectre  of  war  and  destruction. 

Therefore,  all  agree  that  there  Is  nothing 
more  Important  today  than  the  attainment 
of  peace.  But,  we  live  In  a  paradoxical  age, 
when  those  nations  which  are  often  the 
first  to  condemn  violence,  are  often  them- 
selves motivated  by  selfish  belligerent  im- 
pulses, while  many  of  those  who  are  forced 
to  embark  upon  militant  iwllcles,  are  in 
reajlty  determined  to  achieve  peace,  for 
themselves  and  all  mankind.  However,  peace 
must  dep)end  essentially  upon  the  most  posi- 
tive facets  of  society. 

We  are  all  f amUlar  with  the  famous  proph- 
ecy of  peace  In  Isaiah — "The  wolf  will  lln 
In  peace  with  the  sheep  and  a  small  child 
shall  lead  them."  And  the  Lubllner  Rabbi 
asked:  "What  is  the  novelty  of  this  proph- 
ecy? Did  not  such  harmony  exist  In  the 
days  of  Noah  when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
sought  shelter  together  In  the  Ark?"  "But. 
he  said,  "In  the  time  of  Noah — unity  wu 
achieved  only  In  an  hour  of  crisis  and  dan- 
ger— when  the  flood  was  about  to  drown 
them  all."  In  the  Messianic  period,  however, 
when  the  prophecy  of  "the  knowledge  of  O-d 
wUl  cover  the  earth,"  wUl  be  realized,  then 
permanent  unity  will  be  attained  by  trxXt, 
faith  and  brotherly  love.  Such  a  peace  would 
truly  be  a  lasting  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  leaders  of  today's  world 
have  not  been  successful  In  attaining  thii 
peace.  They  offer  us  conferences,  assemblies, 
mixed  armistice  commissions  and  resolu- 
tions. But  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  these 
things  remains  beyond  their  ability  to  give 
us — peace  Itself. 

Why?  What  is  lacking?  The  Spirit  of  O-dl 
And  I  wish  to  add  one  thing  to  the  beautiful 
thought  of  the  Lubllner  Rabbi.  At  the  end 
of  the  above  mentioned  verse,  Isaiah  con- 
cludes with:  ".  .  .  and  a  little  child  wUl  lewl 
them."  Isaiah  Indicates  forcefully  that  peace 
and  harmony  will  be  achieved  only  when  the 
"little  child"  will  be  brought  into  the  strug- 
gle for  peace.  War  will  continue  to  pulverize 
the  home,  hatred  will  still  menace  our 
progress  unless  and  until  we  concentrate 
up>on  religious  education  for  our  youth.  AH 
our  efforts  In  diplomacy  and  scientific  prog- 
ress will  be  abortive,  unless  we  make  sure 
that  our  aspirations,  and  ambitions,  are 
channeled  toward  our  youth.  The  world's 
dictators  have  imderstood  this  power  of 
youth.  Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bad 
China,  all  achieved  great  strength  by  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  mobilizing  the 
youth.  Revolutions  are  Inaugurated  by  stu- 
dents, hatred  has  Invaded  the  temples  of 
learning,  and  we  Americans,  too,  tremble 
at  the  moral  upheavals  brought  about  by 
our  youth. 

Yes,  true  messianic  peace  Is  obtainable  only 
when  a  "little  child  ■hall  lead  them"  only 
when  we  have  instilled  In  our  chUdren  reli- 
gious education,  which  will  result  In  dedi- 
cation to  the  noblest  pursuits  of  human 
existence;  only  then  may  we  truly  hope  tat 
an  enduring  peace. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Jewish  history, 
the  Patriarch  Abraham,  speaking  of  his  sod 
said:  "I  and  the  lad  shall  go  'Ad  Koh'  which 
means  to  the  appointed  place."  The  Hebrew 
word  "Koh"  also  stands  for  25.  So  tonight 
at  our  25th  anniversary,  let  us  emulate  our 
Father  Abraham  and  walk  with  our  youth,  let 
us  gird  ourselves  for  the  great  battle  befon 
us — the  conquest  of  heart  and  tbe  victory 
of  the  spirit:  the  rehearing  of  a  Jewish  youth 
In  America  and  Israel  which  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  Torah,  a  youth  steeped 
In  the  prophetic  visions  which  alone  can 
guarantee  and  assure  a  lasting  peace.  And 
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toay  we,  in  our  time,  see  our  dally  prayer 
and  realize:  "He  who  makes  peace  In  his 
Heavens  will  bring  peace  to  us,  to  Israel  and 
to  all  humanity." 

Warm  words  of  praise  for  Dr.  Bergman 
came  from  Rabbi  Hershel  Shacter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  America, 
who  said : 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  it  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Vaad,  our 
eminent  and  revered  leader  and  mentor, 
Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  the  honorary 
chairman  of  Mlzrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl. 

In  behalf  of  the  Religious  Zionists  of 
America.  I  am  delighted  to  extend  our  warm- 
est greetings  and  profound  gratitude  to  Rabbi 
Bergman  for  his  dedicated  and  genuine  de- 
votion to  the  Ideals  of  Religious  Zionism, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  true  inspiration 
to  us  all.  His  constant  and  generous  dedica- 
tion to  every  phase  of  our  great  movement,  to 
Its  many  Yeahivot,  and  varied  educational, 
aocial  and  welfare  progranM,  richly  merit 
their  recognition  and  esteem. 

We  are  proud  to  Join  his  legion  of  friends 
and  admirers,  who  have  been  blessed  by  his 
gage  counsel  and  wise  gxildance.  In  the  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  Almighty  G-d  continue 
to  bestow  his  abundant  blessings  of  good 
health  and  happiness  upon  Rabbi  Bergman 
and  his  exemplary  family.  May  he  continue 
his  inspired  leadership  and  rich  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
sacred  Ideals  of  Torah  and  Zlon  which  all 
cherish. 

In  addition  many  messages  from  lead- 
ing religious  and  political  leaders  of  the 
State  of  Israel  were  received,  heaping 
praise  upon  Rabbi  Bergman. 

In  a  warm  message  from  Zalman  Sha- 
zar.  President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  he 
said: 

I  Implore  you  that  you  greet,  salute  and 
bless  heartily  my  friend  Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard 
Bergman  to  the  occasion  of  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  National  Council  for  Torah 
Education. 

In  the  words  of  the  Ashkenazl  chief 
rabbi,  Issar  Yehuda  Untcrman: 

Heartfelt  blessings  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Torah  Education  and  Its  honored 
President,  the  man  of  vision  and  of  con- 
Btrucuve  deeds,  the  scholarly  Rabbi  D.-.  Ber- 
nard Bergman. . . . 

May  It  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  you 
merit  raising  a  generation  faithful  to  G-d 
snd  His  Torah,  filled  with  love  for  Israel  and 
raising  high  the  banner  of  JusUce  and  law 
that  will  profoundly  Influence  the  commu- 
nity axpund  you. 

The  Sephardl  chief  rabbi  of  Israel, 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Nlsslm,  said: 

The  public  activities — so  varied  and  so 
successful — of  Rabbi  Bergman  are  well 
known  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  they 
are  most  pronounced  in  the  area  of  Torah 
education. . . . 

To  my  good  friend.  Rabbi  Bergman,  I  send 
blessings  for  his  work.  May  the  Al-Mlghty 
Strengthen  and  Support  him  to  Increase  hiis 
sctlvities  on  behalf  of  Torah  and  communal 
activities. 

Among  the  prominent  political  leaders 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  Minister  of  In- 
terior Chalm  Moshe  Shapiro  stated: 

My  dual  greetings  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  the  26th  anniversary  affair  of  the 
National  Council  for  Torah  Education  and 
Its  President,  Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman, 
who  is  so  deserving  of  recognition  and  ap- 
preclaUon  for  hla  widespread  and  successful 
efforts  for  Torah  and  Zlon  and  toward  edu- 
cating hit   community   toward   Torah   and 


piety.  May  you  go  from  success  to  success 
and  may  the  AI-Mlghty  send  you  His  bleas- 
ing  from  Zlon. 

Another  cabinet  minister,  Dr.  Josef 
Burg,  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  de- 
clared : 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  sincere  greetings 
to  the  leaders  of  the  National  Religious  Zion- 
ists at  whose  head  stands  their  President, 
Rabbi  Bergman,  well  known  internationally, 
working  untlrlngl>  for  the  glory  of  Torah 
and  Its  spread.  He  comes  from  ancestors  who 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  Hassldic  move- 
ment and  merited  learning  that  Incompa- 
rable Torah  study — the  study  In  the  Land  of 
Israel  .  .  . 

And  Minister  of  Religions,  Zerach 
Warhaftig,  added  his  praise  in  stating: 

Upon  the  anniversary  of  the  National 
Council  for  Torah  BducaUon  and  in  honor 
of  our  great  personal  friend,  Rabbi  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bergman,  be  blessed  by  the  G-d  of  Zlon, 
thusly: 

"May  It  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon 
all  your  deeds  and  merit  glorifying  Torah  and 
activities  for  our  people  and  the  Holy 
Land. .  . ." 

A  message  from  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Interior,  Rabbi  Dr.  Solomon  Ben- 
Meier,  said: 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  greet  the  guest  of 
honor,  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Rabbi 
Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  the  president  of  the 
Vaad  Hachlnuch. 

Rabbi  Bergman  has  achieved  distinction 
in  many  areas  of  Jewish  communal  en- 
deavors. His  major  contribution,  however, 
has  been  on  the  platfcann  of  Religious  Zion- 
ism. He  Is  a  recognized  dynamic  Iead«  of 
Mlzrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl  and  a  source  of 
Inspiration  to  so  many  colleagues  in  the 
movement.  He  always  serves  our  cause — the 
cause  of  Zlon — with  great  dedication  and 
selfless  devotion. 

May  the  Alml^ty  extend  His  blessings 
upon  Dr.  Bergman  and  his  dear  family  so 
that  we  and  they  may  be  blessed  to  share  In 
the  comforting  of  Zlon  and  Jertisalem. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
beautiful  message  of  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment Yitzhak  Rafael,  who  said: 

The  lofty  aspiration  of  our  sages:  A  heart 
that  is  good  unto  Heaven  and  good  unto  hu- 
manity is  characteristic  of  and  symbolizes 
the  essence  of  my  truly  great  friend.  Rabbi 
Dr.  Bernard  Bergman.  But  this  aspiration  is 
not  merely  a  thing  that  man  attains  through 
his  efforts  at  perfection.  Over  and  above 
this,  it  is  a  spiritual  gift  from  the  Almighty 
Himself,  that  is  Implanted  In  the  nature  of 
a  person. 

It  Is  this  characteristic  that  guides  our 
friend  In  bis  public  endeavors  and  In  his 
private  life.  The  doors  of  his  home  are  al- 
ways open  wide  and  his  hand  is  never  closed 
to  the  needy.  His  soul  responds  to  all  cries 
for  his  heart  is  good  and  receptive  to  the  con- 
cept of  Judaism  and  humanism — because  of 
this  his  friends  are  legion  and  his  admirers 
are  many  .  .  . 

Prom  every  area  of  religious  Jewish 
life,  representing  the  leading  Institutions 
of  Jewry,  prominent  spokesmen  greeted 
and  praised  Rabbi  Bergman. 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president  of  Ye- 
shiva  University,  declEU-ed : 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  extend  greetings 
to  the  New  York  Council  of  the  Religious 
Zionists  of  America  as  you  observe  the  26th 
annlverssry  of  the  Vaad  Hachlnuch 
Hatoranl  and  honor  Its  illustrious  president. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  an  esteemed 
alumnus  of  Yeshlva  University. 

Dr.  Bergman,  has  occupied,  with  disUnc- 


tlon,  many  important  poets  of  leadership  in 
your  own  movement  and  in  the  total  Jewish 
community.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  con- 
gratulating and  extending  best  wishes  to  ^<"i 
May  the  Almighty  grant  Mtn  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  to  continue  his  capable  leadership 
and  devoted  service  to  Torat  Ylsrael,  Am 
Yisrael  and  Bretz  Ylsrael,  and  may  the  Vaad 
Hachlnuch,  under  his  dynamic  direction,  go 
from  strength  to  strength. 

On  behalf  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Jew- 
ish Agency,  Rabbi  Mordecal  Kirshblum, 
who  is  also  honorary  president — ^together 
with  Dr.  Bergman — of  the  Religious 
Zionists  of  America,  stated: 

I  am  very  happy  to  extend  my  heartiest 
good  wishes  on  this  festive  occasion.  Tlie 
Vaad  Hachlnuch  Hatordnl  has  accomplished 
much  dvulng  these  25  years.  Inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  your  president.  Rabbi  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bergman,  this  holy  organization  has 
organized  the  CoUege  of  Torah  Educators  and 
has  conducted  a  weekly  radio  program  en- 
hancing the  work  of  otir  Movement. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  congratulate  my 
good  friend  Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman.  We  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  these  many  years 
for  the  cause  of  Torah  and  Zlon.  May  O-d 
bless  Rabbi  Bergman  and  bis  dear  family 
with  many  years  of  health  and  happmeas  .  .  . 

And  from  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Yeshiva  University,  Rabbi  Eman- 
uel Rackman,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Synagogue  in  New  York  City, 
came  the  following  words  of  warmth  to 
his  personal  friend: 

Very  few  of  our  contemporaries  have 
achieved  for  Torah  and  for  Israel  in  the 
measure  that  you  have.  You  have  thus 
achieved  not  only  becatise  you  cherish  Torah 
and  the  Land  of  our  Fathers,  but  because 
you  happen  to  be  in  addition  a  warm,  gen- 
erous person  and  a  very  loyal  friend. 

Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  realize  bow 
someone  else  in  your  position  could  have 
cultivated  genuine  arrogance  and  how 
immune  you  are  to  that  vice.  If  you  agreed 
with  me  you  would  not  be  so  humble;  so  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  agree. 

That  Is  why  It  is  so  appropriate  that  you 
should  be  honored  and  I  deem  it  a  privUege 
that  I  can  greet  you  on  this  occasion  and 
iway  with  you  and  all  your  friends  that  you 
and  your  charming  wife  wlU  enjoy  many 
happy,  healthful  years  of  togetherness  with 
boundless  nachas  from  your  already  dis- 
tinguished offspring  and  continue  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many. 

Justice  Birdie  Amsterdam,  Justice  xA 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  addressed  the  assembled  and  voiced 
the  following  thoughts: 

As  a  former  member  of  Rabbi  Bergman's 
congregation,  I  first  gained  knowledge  of 
his  qualities  as  a  spiritual  leader.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  keen  Interest  and  can 
say  that  he  is  truly  one  of  American  Jewry's 
leading  spokesmen  and  communal  leaders. 
He  Is  totally  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  Torah.  He  Is  a  renowned  Talm\idlc  schoUr 
and  his  activities  in  the  Rabbinate  are  mani- 
fold. 

Rabbi  Bergman  received  his  rabbinical 
ordination  at  Yeshlva  University.  His  secular 
studies  were  at  New  York  University,  MJi.; 
and  his  Doctorate  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Yeshlva  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  New  York  University.  He  is 
president  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Yeshiva  University. 

He  Is  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Rabbis  and  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America.  Rabbi  Bergman  ia  Chair- 
man of  the  Smicba  EvaI\iatlon  Committee 
for  the  Rabbinical  Coimcll  and  was  appointed 
by  this  rabbinic  group  to  tour  the  Soviet  as 
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m^^TewTXa°LT!r^K'%'it^""  O'  America  Rabbi  Abraham  Kellman.  oxie  who  h«  eamed  the  affection  and  eate^n 
^bbl  Berman  ]^  been  a^eaSTo^the  ^**^®  *°  ^^  assembled  and  tied  the  l^  ^  <:li«^n  career  and  at  the  Bame  uS 
B«1j*lou.Zlo^i!Sof  Am^l^for^^my-flve  !«=ent  growUi  of  the  National  CouncU  Ij"  i'?*  "PPf/^'*%*°  f^  "'""^hts  »ad  «. 
years.  In  thU  capacity  as  President  of  Hapoel  'or  Torah  Education  directly  to  its  new  !l°i^  '^!  JI!.^!ff«  °L^' ^°^^^^i?''  "^^ 
Htailasrachi  he  helped  forge  a  merger  wlto     President.  Dr.  Bergman:  ^»  Implementation  of  Jewish  education. 

Mterachl.  The  merger  wa«  very  Important  to         During  the  past  year,  with  the  election  of         Mr.   Speaker,   these  are  some  of  the 

tributes  and  praises  of  distinguished  na- 
tional and  world  leaders.  I  should  Like  at 
this  time  to  insert  an  article  about  Dr. 
Bergman  that  appeared  In  the  Jewlah 
Press,  largest  Anglo- Jewish  weekly  pub- 
lication in  the  United  States,  in  the  issue 
of  March  17.  1967,  of  this  year: 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  sxmuner 
of  1965  and  the  Great  Synagogue  In  Moscow 
was  filled  to  overflowing — an  unusual  oc- 
currence In  the  Soviet  Union.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  speaker  standing  on  the  blma 
(platform).  His  words,  in  ylddlsh,  were 
spoken  softly: 

"We  have  not  come  here  for  political  or 
diplomatic  reasons.  We  have  come  to  affirm 
that  when  a  Jew  In  America  hurts,  the  Jew 
of  Russia  feels  the  pain."  The  people  looked 
at  each  other.  They  understood  what  the 
speaker  really  meant  and  his  words  brought 
hope  to  their  heavy  hearts.  He  had  afflnned 
Jewry's  unity  in  time  of  sorrow,  he  had  told 
the  Russian  Jews  that  America  felt  theli 
pain. 

"No,  we  have  not  come  for  political  rea- 
sons. We  have  come  simply  because  of  the 
words  of  the  Bible:  Es  achal  ancohl  mlka- 
vesh;  It  is  my  brothers  whom  I  seek  I"  The 
words  were  electric.  People,  young  and  old, 
burst  into  tears  and.  later,  as  the  speaker 
carried  a  Torah  past  the  aisles,  many  reached 
out  to  kiss  his  band  ta  sUent  thanks. 

The  speaker,  that  morning,  was  Rabbi  Dr. 
Bernard  Bergman,  clearly  one  of  American 
Jewry's  leading  spokesmen  and  communal 
leaders.  He  was  in  Russia  that  day  as  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinical  CommlsEton  to 
Russia  sponsored  by  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America.  "One  of  the  clearest  Impressions 
I  brought  home  with  me."  Rabbi  Bergman 
said,  "was  that  Soviet  Jewry  was  telling  ui 
in  the  free  world:  Cry  out!  Help  us  I  Protest  I" 

His  Soviet  trip  was  only  one  of  Rabbi  Berg- 
man's almost  staggering  range  of  activities 
on  the  American  and  International  Jewish 
scene.  Scholar,  religious  activist.  Zionist  and 
rabbinical  leader — all  these  are  combined  in 
the  person  of  Rabbi  Bergman  being  honored 
March  19th  by  the  Religious  Zionists  of 
America  at  the  Hotel  Americana  In  New 
York.  The  occasion  Is  both  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Mlzrachl  National  Council  for 
Torah  Education  which  Rabbi  Bergman  heads 
and  also  his  own  25  years  of  leadership  to 
religious  Zionism,  Including  four  terms  u 
national  president. 

Sitting  with  Rabbi  Bergman  In  his  Immense 
UbrEU'y  (he  Is.  Incidentally,  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  world's  largest  private  collections  of 
Judaica),  he  recalled  the  yeara  with  the 
Mlzrachi-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl : 

"Unity  has  always  been  my  ambition.  The 
more  religious  Jews  are  unified  the  more  we 
can  accomplish.  I  cannot  say  that  everyone 
has  agreed  with  me  In  this."  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "but  I  have  never  swerved  from  this 
goal." 

When  asked  what  his  thoughts  were  con- 
cerning the  most  effective  way  to  strengthen 
religion  In  Israel.  Rabbi  Bergman  will  always 
say: 

"The  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  and 
begin  doing.  The  future,  both  In  Israel  and 
America,  lies  In  education  and  yeshlvas.  This 
is  why  In  the  past  I  bave  taken  a  close  in- 
terest m  the  TeshlVot  Bnel  Aklva  in  Israel 
and  have  taken  on  the  task  of  president  of 
the  National  Council  for  Torah  Education." 

What  were  his  matb  accomplishments  in 
the  latter  since  he  took  over? 

"Aside  from  the  establishment  of  new 
yeshlvas,   the   proudest   feat   has  been  the 
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lilm  because  be  Is  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
unity.  He  was  elected  national  President  of 
tbe  United  MIzrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl. 
Amongst  hla  colleagues  Rabbi  Bergman  Is 
known  aa  the  "lab  Hamaseb,"  tbe  man  of 
action  and  deed. 

Tlie  future  of  American  Jewry,  he  correctly 
believes  is  In  the  Teshlva  trained  boy  and 
girl.  Because  of  the  great  emphasis  that  he 
places  on  education  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  NaUonal  Council  for  Torah 
Bducation.  During  the  two  years  that  be  Is 
at  the  helm  of  this  organization  an  mten- 
atve  program  was  conducted.  This  Includes 
the  opening  of  new  Teshlvot  throughout 
America  and  the  eetabUahment  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Torah  Educators  which  qualifies 
Yeshiva  graduates  as  teachers  in  the  Torah 
schools.  He  has  also  conducted  a  weekly  radio 
program  which  brings  tbe  measage  of  the 
Yeahlva  to  American  Jewry. 

Babbl  Dr.  Bergman  is  a  member  of  the 
Actions  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  has  participated  as  a  delegate  at  a  num- 
ber of  World  Zionist  Congresaes  addressing 
the  Plenary  Sessions  and  serving  on  Its  Im- 
portant oonnmlttees. 

His  dedicated  efforts  have  benefitted  Insti- 
tutions of  leanUng  In  America,  Israel  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  worUng  zealously  for  the 
group — as  a  religious  activist,  rabbinical 
leader,  Zionist  spokesman,  scholar,  author 
and  teacher,  he  believes  and  practices  con- 
cern for  and  help  to  the  Individual.  He  Is  a 
«nirce  of  Inspiration  and  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  hla  host  of  friends. 

Tbe  two  largest  orthodox  rabbinical 
organizations  In  America  added  their 
voices,  too.  Rabbi  Meyer  Cohen,  head  of 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  declared : 

Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman  has  In  the  course 
of  many  years  rendered  outstanding  services 
to  the  American  Rabbinate  and  to  various 
sacred  Jewish  causes  generally  and  to  the 
causes  of  Eretz  Israel  and  Torah  education 
In  particular.  We  extend  to  blm  our  cordial 
felicitations  and  beet  wishes  for  long  life 
and  much  happiness  and  success. 

At  the  same  time,  Rabbi  Pesach  Z. 
LevoTltz,  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America,  said: 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  and  proud  to  be  af- 
lorded  tbe  privilege  to  bring  you  the  greet- 
ings from  m<»e  than  000  memlsers  of  tbe 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America  Va  tribute  to 
our  dlsUngulshed  and  eminent  colleague. 
Babbl  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  who  Is  bemg 
feted  by  your  organization  for  hU  todef  atlga- 
ble  efforts  In  behalf  of  Torah  and  Eretz 
Ylsrael. 

Through  his  brilliant  stewardship  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  America 
and  the  National  CouncU  for  Torah  Educa- 
tion, Rabbi  Bergman  chartered  many  areas 
of  activity  which  Immeastirably  enhanced 
the  causes  of  Torah  and  Zionism;  forging  a 
new  image  of  responsible  leadership  m  the 
Orthodox  community.  His  Inexhaustible  re- 
lentless zeal  and  genuine  dedication  brought 
to  Religious  Zionism  and  Harbotzas  Torah 
new  dimensions  which  spelled  overwhelming 
auceeas. 

His  enviable  record  of  accomplishment 
truly  earned  for  him  the  honors  that  you 
are  conferring  upon  him.  You  have  chosen 
weU. 

The  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  the  Religious  Zionist* 


Dr.  Bernard  Bergman  as  President,  the  Vaad 
has  mtenslfied  its  program  and  Is  attempting 
to  aasimie  an  even  more  vigorous  role  In  the 
field  of  education.  Tte  Coimcll  is  delighted 
to  pay  this  public  and  well  deserved  tribute 
to  our  guest  of  honor.  Dr.  Bergman  has  an 
outstanding  record  In  the  work  of  Religious 
Zionism.  He  has  held  every  high  offlce  m  the 
movement,  and  has  capped  his  fine  record 
of  service  with  an  aortraordlnary  display  of 
hard  work,  devotion  and  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing this  Dinner  an  outstandmg  success. 

Simultaneously,  the  general  chairman 
of  the  affair,  Israel  Bonds  Director, 
Shragal  Cohen  stated  in  his  address: 

Our  guest  of  honor  and  our  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Bergman,  is  warmly  deserving  of  our 
tribute  for  his  25  years  of  outstanding  activ- 
ity In  our  movement.  He  has  brought  to  his 
work — and  ours — the  zealous  idealism  of 
Hassidlsm;  its  enthusiasm  and  warmth.  As 
President  of  Mlzrachl  and  Hapoel  Hamlrachl 
and  later,  as  President  of  the  umted  Mlz- 
rachi-Hapoel Hamlrachl  movement,  he  ful- 
filled his  duties  honorably,  effectively  and 
constantly. 

He  has.  In  the  face  of  heavy  responsibili- 
ties, given  of  himself  moet  fully  to  his  post 
as  President  of  the  Vaad  Hachlnuch  Hatoranl. 
He  has  followed  the  edict  of  Moses.  "And  I 
make  them  know  the  Statutes  of  G-d  and 
Hla  Laws."  Rabbi  Bergman  feels  strongly  that 
all  the  problems  that  confront  the  modern 
Jew  can — and  must — be  solved  through  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Torah.  He  finds 
pleasure  and  comfort  In  aldmg;  the  Day 
School  Movement  and  everything  that  is  con- 
cerned with  tbe  Jewl^  education  both  of  our 
children  and  the  training  of  teachers  to  as- 
sure the  Jewish  future  of  the  young  people. 
He  can  always  bt  counted  on  as  an  under- 
standing friend.  For  these  virtues — and  many 
more — we  are  proud  to  honor  him  tonight. 

From  distinguished  political  leaders  in 
the  United  States,  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  Rabbi  Bergman's  achieve- 
ments were  obvious.  In  the  words  of  New 
York's  Oovemor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
to  Dr.  Bergman : 

It  is  most  fitting  tftat  you  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  dinner  celebratmg  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  National  CouncU  for  Torah 
Education. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  tbe 
lifetime  you  have  de41cated  to  tbe  advance- 
ment of  religious  scholarship  and  faith. 

While  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  spoke 
highly  of  Dr.  Bergman  "who  has  so  self- 
lessly  devoted  himself  to  keeping  alive 
and  vital  for  our  youth  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  finest  traditions  of  our  faith," 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  John  V. 
Lindsay,  told  the  assembled: 

You  do  well  to  honor  Rabbi  Bergman,  an 
outstanding  leader  In.  the  Zionist  movement 
and  rdent  advocate  of  religious  traming 
and  education. 

My  warmest  and  best  wishes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  leader  Rabbi  Bernard 
Bergman.  * 

The  bipartisan  endorsement  of  Rabbi 
Bergman's  achievements  was  completed 
with  the  words  of  New  York  State  at- 
torney general,  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz: 

In  honoring  Rabbi  Bergman  on  this  oc- 
casion you  pay  a  wall  deserved  tribute  to 


tftablishment  of  th>j  College  for  Torah  Edu- 
ostion  which  takes  'earned  yeshlva  graduates 
and  qualifies  th^m  to  be  teachers  m  Torah 
tnsUtutlons.  Thla  has  been  the  greatest 
vacuum  In  the  Torah  community  In  America. 
We  have  f.lled  It." 

Rabbi  Bergman  was  bom  In  Yasma. 
Ceecboslovakla.  Ordained  at  Yeshlva  Unl- 
rersity  (he  later  continued  his  studies  at 
the  famous  Hebron  Yeshlva)  he  is  active  In 
the  two  leading  Orthodox  rabbinical  bodies 
in  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Babble  and  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America. 

It  is  Zionist  and  world  Jewry's  {woblems 
that  are  his  first  Interest,  however,  and  he  has 
]iut  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Actions 
Conunlttee  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

"As  for  other  'achievements'  you  want  to 
know  about — forget  those  and  look  at  one  of 
ay  proudest  possessions." 

At  this  pomt.  Rabbi  Bergman  went  to  a 
shelf  and  came  back  with  an  ancient-looking 
book.  "See  this."  he  said  excitedly.  "It  is  an 
original  manuscript,  a  prayer  book  of  the 
Smak  (a  great  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
and  along  side  the  text  are  commentaries  by 
leading  commentators  of  the  middle  ages." 

Tbe  scholar  in  Rabbi  Bergman  was  out 
now  and.  despite  his  faUure  to  pubUclze  it. 
bis  home  has  long  been  a  meeting  place  for 
scholars,  the  needy,  and  guests  of  all  kinds. 
He,  himself,  put  It  this  way:  "In  domg  pub- 
lic service  one  must  never  lose  sight  of  tbe 
Individual.  As  a  group  or  leader  gets  too  big 
tbe  mdlvldual  often  finds  no  place  to  turn 
to." 

Rabbi  Bergman  Is,  himself,  the  publisher 
of  the  Raabad  and  contributed  commentarlee 
to  it.  He  also  Is  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  "Plskel  Chala".  One  of  his  most  famous 
works — a  book  of  sermons  entitled  "Hadraah 
Vharaayon." — refiects  his  fame  as  an  orator. 


BR(X)KLYNrrES  PETITION  FOR  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

■Riere  wag  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  today  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  a  petition  signed  by  many  of 
my  constituents  in  the  13th  District  of 
New  York  urging  improvement  of  the 
aocial  security  laws. 

The  petition,  which  follows,  supports 
President  Johnson's  request  to  the  Con- 
gress and  emphasizes  the  importance  to 
the  present  retirees  of  an  Immediate  in- 
crease in  benefits. 

The  petition  follows: 

ro  the  Congreu  of  the  Vnited  Statea: 

A  petition  to  Improve  and  modernize  the 
Federal  Social  Security  System. 

We.  the  undersigned,  support  President 
Johnson's  request  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  a  level  that  will  more  nearly  equal 
needs. 

We  agree  that  the  biggest  increases  should 
to  to  tbe  two  and  a  half  million  retirees 
who  now  get  only  woefully  Inadequate  mlnl- 
nums. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States,  now 
surpassed  by  13  Western  European  nations 
in  tbe  field  of  social  welfare,  can  and  should 
provide  Its  citizens  with  a  realistic  and 
•ound  Social  Security  system  consistent  with 
our  resources. 


UNIFORM  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCES 
OP  CERTAIN  NATIONAL  HOLI- 
DAYS ON  MONDAYS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pultok]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  \n  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  May  30,  our  Nation  will 
otwerve  Memorial  Day — a  day  first  set 
aside  following  the  Civil  War  to  honor 
the  soldiers  who  died  In  that  terrible 
conflict. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  determine 
Just  why  the  date  May  30  was  chosen 
for  this  most  deserved  observance. 
There  is  no  historical  significance  for 
choosing  tills  date.  It  came  about  arbi- 
trarily, and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  a  different  date  might  not  be 
chosen. 

It  is  my  feeling  and  conviction  that  it 
Is  the  homage  we  pay  our  honored  dead 
that  is  of  deep  significance,  not  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  this  homage  is 
paid. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  schedule  the  observance  of 
other  arbitarlly  set  holidays  so  that  they, 
too,  will  fall  on  Monday. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  introduced 
H.R.  6787,  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
uniform  aiuiual  observances  of  certain 
national  holidays  on  Mondays. 

Under  this  proposal,  -Washington's 
Birthday  would  be  observed  on  the  third 
Monday  in  February;  Memorial  Day  on 
the  last  Monday  in  May;  Independence 
Day  on  the  first  Monday  ta  July;  and 
Veterans'  Day  on  the  second  Monday  in 
November. 

November  11  was  initially  observed  as 
Armistice  Day,  marking  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  yet  It  was  changed  to  Veterans' 
Day  under  President  Eisenhower  as  a 
day  on  which  we  might  officially  pay 
tribute  to  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars. 

Independence  Day,  which  is  now  cele- 
brated on  July  4  Is  another  arbitrary  set 
date.  Many  accept  JiUy  4,  1776,  as  the 
day  on  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed.  However,  some 
think  July  2  would  be  more  significant, 
smce  that  was  the  date  on  which  the 
resolution  of  independence  was  adopted. 
Others  suggest  July  19,  the  day  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  ordered  the  document 
engrossed  and  passed  a  resolution  seek- 
ing signatures  for  ratification. 

There  is  even  a  variance  on  the  date 
on  which  we  celebrate  Waslilngton's 
Birthday.  Under  the  calendar  in  use  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  the  date  was  Febru- 
ary 11.  That  date  was  jumped  to  Febru- 
ary 22  when  the  British  introduced  the 
Qregorism  calendar  In  the  colonies.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  observance  of 
Washington's  Birthday  might  ultimately 
become  President's  Day  in  honor  of  all 
our  Presidents. 

The  significance  of  some  holidays  lies 
in  their  present  purpose,  rather  than  the 
specific  day  on  which  they  falL  Their 
significance  would  hot  be  lessened  by 


seeing  that  their  observance  came  on 
a  Monday. 

There  is  social  as  well  as  economic 
good  sense  in  having  these  holidays 
create  3-day  weekends. 

Socially,  such  holidays  would  benefit 
the  general  public  by  providing  a  better 
opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation. 

EconomicaUy,  the  3-day  weekends 
reduce  absenteeism  that  sometimes  oc- 
curs when  holidays  fall  during  mid- 
week. 

Uniform  Monday  holidays  avoid  the 
production  interruptions  caused  by  mid- 
week holidays.  Many  of  our  industries 
would  gain  increased  demands  for  their 
products  and  services  if  we  were  to  adopt 
uniform  aimual  observances  of  our  holi- 
days on  Mondays. 

Public  sentiment  endorses  the  idea  of 
3-day  holidays  and  the  changing  of 
some  holidays  to  Monday.  The  {Research 
Institute  of  America,  in  a  survey  of  busi- 
nessmen, reported  that  00  percent  fa- 
vored the  idea. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  its  nmnbers.  Nearly 
10,000  responded  to  the  survey,  and  85 
percent  favored  the  proposal  of  chang- 
ing certain  holidays  so  they  would  fall 
on  a  Monday. 

The  National  Association  of  Travel 
Organizations  gives  an  effective  answer 
to  those  who  say  3 -day  holidays  increase 
highway  accidents.  They  report  that  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  results  show  that 
1-day  midweek  holidays  are  the  most 
potent  producers  of  accidents,  with  an 
average  danger  rattag  of  1.83,  as  com- 
pared with  1.18  for  3 -day  holiday  we^- 
ends  and  1.16  for  4-day  hoU^  week- 
ends. 

Economically,  socially,  historically, 
and  even  tn  the  area  of  trafDe  -safety, 
there  is  sound  logic  in  giving  approval  to 
the  3 -day  holiday  on  Monday  proposaL 

If  we  follow  this  logic,  this  May  30  will 
be  the  last  time  Memorial  Day  wUl  be 
only  a  1-day  observance. 


EXTENSION  OF  NO-STRIKE  DEAD- 
LINE  IN  RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Teimessee  [Mr.  PdltohI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  ICr, 
Speaker,  on  May  1  the  House  voted  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  543 
to  extend  the  no-strike  deadline  in  the 
railroad-labor  dispute  for  an  additional 
47  days. 

At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  In  the 
House  I  was  attending  a  noexi  function 
at  the  White  ^oiise.  The  vote  came  very 
early  m  the  afternoon,  arpim'd  or  shortly 
after  1  pjn.,  and  I.  being  imaware  the 
matter  would  be  acted  upon  with  such 
dispatch,  was  not  present. 

Later,  when  polled- by  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  I  Indicated  that  had  I 
been  present  my  vote  wouM  have  heen 
against  the  resolution. 

This  is  not  because  I  opposed  a  settle- 
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ment  tfarough  collective  bcwgalnlng  or 
addltlcHial  time  to  reach  a  settlement. 

However,  the  resolution  had  not  been 
offered  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding needed  additional  time  for  settle- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was 
to. provide  the  administration  with  time 
to  formulate  and  propose  legislation  to 
settle  the  dispute.  I  am  opposed  to  legis- 
lated settlements  of  labor-management 
dilutes. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote  it  was  clear, 
as  it  had  been  for  sometime,  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  were 
being  f<nced  Into  the  position  of  having 
to  settle  the  dispute  even  though  it  weLS 
not  at  all  clear  that  every  effort  h£id  been 
made'  at  the  bargaining  table  to  reach 
accord. 

It  was  also  very  apparent  that  any 
legislation  proposed  in  light  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  permeated  the  bargaining 
table  at  Uiat  time  would,  of  necessity,  re- 
quire some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. I  w£is  and  remain  opposed  to  any 
solution  of  this  type. 

Since  passage  of  the  resolution  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  a  proposal  which 
Is,  in  essence,  a  call  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

In  the  long  run  no  one  benefits  from 
compulsory  arbitration;  not  labor,  not 
management,  not  the  public. 

That  is  why  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  resolution  of  May  l  and  why  I  will 
not  support  future  legislation  in  this 
dispute  involving  cinnpulsory  arbitration 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  MOKTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unafilmous  oonsoxt  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlnncaota  [Mr.  Karth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  aPSiAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maslsaippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  free 
men  hall  Prestdent  Johnson's  strong  and 
forthright  statement  reiterating  the 
United  States'  commitment  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  Insist  upon  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  the  ports  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

I  vigorously  support  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  in  this 
troubled  area  and  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  to  reassert  its  role  In  this  long- 
standing dispute. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Minnesota  Rabbinical  Association,  their 
position  is  expressed  expllcltJy  In  the 
statement  that  follows: 

St.  PAxn.,  Mxmt., 

May  24.  1997. 
Bapresentatlve  Jooxph  Kaxtb. 
Wuahtngtvn..  D.O^: 

1%  ia  witk  A  WDM  <^  abock  and  borror  that 
the  Minnesota  Babblnlcal  Aaaoclatlon  vleva 
the  numscing  and  warlike  maneuvers  of  the 
Arab  ooimtrlea'  agaiiut  the  State  of  Israel. 
Bvael.  rtnce  it«  estabUatament.  baa  eontin- 
uaUy  manifested  a  ilncere  dealre  for  peace 
with  lu  neighbors.  In  the  faoe  ot  overwhelm- 
ing and  systiBBilc  har—ment  Israel  has  prac- 
ticed fair-treatmant  of  all  pacqilea  and  has 
oonttaiuaUy  advanced  programs  of  peace  and 
social  progress.  A  conflagration  now  In  the 
Near  Bast  can  well  set  off  vorld  war  UX.  In 


Ught  of  this  and  In  consideration  of  the  com- 
mitments made  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  we  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  by  reaf- 
flnnlng  their  commitments  to  the  State 
of  Israel. 

When     the     concentration     camps     were 
formed  In  Europe  and  the  groesest  forms  of 
barbarity    were    practiced    on    the    Jewish 
people.  It  was  maintained  that  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  these  atrocities  now.  the  entire 
world  knows  that  the  Arabs  wish  to  destroy 
every  Jewish  man,  woman  and  child  In  Israel 
and  to  practice  genocide.  The  real  challenge 
today  Is  before  the  paople  and  the  religions 
of  the  world.  Can  the  World  sit  Idly  by  today 
and  say  nothing?  Will  the  world  be  worthy 
of  survival  fa  the  views  of  Ood  and  history 
If  It  does  not  speak  up  and  act  now?  The  time 
has  come  for  all  human  beings  who  have  a 
sense  of  decency,  fairness  and  compassion  to 
make  their  views  known  and  their  presence 
felt.  The  time  has  now  come  for  all  men,  and 
particularly  the  religious  groups  of  the  world 
who  are  concerned  with  the  survival  of  moral 
values    and.    Indeed,    the    survival    of    man 
to  make  a  commitment  to  defend  Israel  and 
guarantee  peace.  We  pray  that  the  American 
government,  the  United  Nations,  and  all  re- 
ligious groups  now  unite  and  make   their 
views  known  in  order  to  help  prevent  the 
atrocity  rather  than  deplore  It  afterward. 
The   Minnesota   Rabbinical   Association; 
Babbl  Kassel  Abelson,  Rabbi  Oerrold 
Goldstein,    Rabbi    Arnold    Goodman, 
Rabbi   Jerome  Hetzog.    Rabbi    Ell   J. 
Kahn.  Rabbi  MUton  Kopsteln,  Rabbi 
Marc  Llebhaber,  Rabbi  Louis  Mllgrom, 
Rabbi  Albert  O.  Mlnda,  Rabbi  Bernard 
S.  Raskas,  Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Rutman, 
Rabbi    Moses    Sachs,    Rabbi    Nahum 
Schulman,  Rabbi  Frederick  Schwartz, 
Rabbi  Max  A.  SbaiHro.  Rabbi  Benja- 
man  Sllman.       . 


PACTS   ABOUT   THE  FOREION   AID 
PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMIRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  PraszrI  may 
extend  his  remaiiES  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  uid  include-  extrtmeous  maitter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  <*jectlon. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  foreign  aid  legislation  is 
pending  congressional  action,  we  are 
sometimes  presented  with  the  problem  of 
finding  quick  and  concise  answers  to 
questions  on  the  aid  program  without 
wading  through  volumes  of  detailed  In- 
formation. I  would  Uke  to  call  attention 
to  a  handy  booklet  published  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
entitled  "Pacts  About  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1968." 

This  booklet  gives  an  excellent  expla- 
nation of  the  aid  program  in  a  few  short 
illustrated  pages  and  makes  an  ideal  re- 
sponse to  requests  for  information  on 
foreign  aid. 

My  copy  came  to  me  from  the  congres- 
sional liaison  staff  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  I  under- 
stand they  will  be  happy  to  furnish  copies 
on  request. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  this  informa- 
tive publication,  I  should  like  to  insert 
the  text  in  the  Rscoto  at  this  point: 


Pacts  About  th«  FoariGif  Am  Psocsau  fos 
Fiscal  Yeas  IMS — Coofesation  Betwekn 
Nations  and  THxn  Pkoples 

THE    PSESmEMT'S   TOSXIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT 
PR0P08AI,    TO    CONOSESS 

The  President's  proposal  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  outlined  In  his  message  on 
Foreign  Aid  of  February  9,  1967,  covers  eco- 
nomic assistance  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  an 
agency  In  the  Department  of  State,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  the  pwllcy  control  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  request  for  FY  1968  com- 
pared with  appropriations  for  FY  1967 : 


CHtotiory 

Appropri- 

stions 

request, 

fiscal  year 

1968 

Appropri- 
ated by 
Coneresf, 
fiscal  year 
1967 

Development  loans 

$774,000 
242,815 

44.1. 000 

loaooo 

"170,000 

5SO.00O 

31.000 

140.980 

13.000 

2.000 

59.325 

3.400 

$500,000 
200.000 

42U,300 

87.700 

690.000 

Technical  assistance 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Loans 

Grants..   

Supporting  assistance 

General. 

Vietnam 

Contlneency  fund 

Contributions  to  interna- 
tional orvanixations 

35.000 
140  433 

American  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abroad 

11  660 

Survey  of  Investment  oppor- 
tunities  

Administration,  AID 

Administration,  State 

3.2&!> 
55.814 
3,255 

Total  economic 

2.53a4an 

'596.000 

2  144  481 

Total  mllitarv 

792  000 

Total.... 

3,126.430 

2.836,4S1 

'  ThLs  flfture  eicludes  profframs  for  Laos.  Thailand, 
NATO  Infrastructure  and  International  military  head- 
quarters and  agencies,  which  have  been  transferred  to 
tne  defense  budget. 

"We  have  seen  the  energy  and  deterxnlns- 
tlon  of  the  emerging  peoples  transform  otir 
aid  into  the  seeds  of  prosperity."  (1967  for- 
eign aid  message.) 

Cooperation  for  Freedom  and  Develop- 
ment— The  major  objective  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  program  Is  to  assist  other 
countries  that  seek  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence and  develop  Into  self-supporting 
nations. 

In  his  Foreign  Aid  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  stressed  the  need  to 
make  the  foreign  aid  program  "reflect  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  late  sixties,  not  those 
of  the  past."  This  Includes  recognition  that 
the  United  States  cannot  do  the  job  alone; 
that  only  earnest  self-help  can  assure  secu- 
rity and  development  In  the  developing 
countries;  and  that  we  must  work  with  the 
other  advanced  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
cooperation  for  freedom  and  development. 

Guidelines  of  Aid  Policy — The  President 
outlined  the  "bfulc  thrusts  of  our  aid  policy" 
In  six  guiding  principles. 

Self -Help:  Nations  develop  prlmsrlly 
through  their  own  efforts. 

MtLltilateralitm:  Developed  nations  must 
share  the  burden  and  coordinate  assistance 
efforts. 

ItegionaHam:  Neighboring  nations  must 
cooperate  to  develop  shared  resources. 

Agriculture,  health,  and  education:  The 
critical  areas  of  want  must  be  relieved  In 
order  to  achieve  development. 

Balance  of  payments:  The  aid  dollsr  must 
be  spent  for  the  export  of  American  goods 
to  prevent  dollar  outflow. 

Efficient  administration:  The  aid  program 
must  be  carefully  managed  to  assure 
efficiency. 

Proposals  for  AID.  FY  IMS — ^To  implement 
his  guidelines,  the  President  proposed: 

Establishment    of    a    National    Advisory 
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Committee  on  Self-Help,  composed  of  emi- 
nent Americans  from  diverse  fields,  to  review 
the  performance  of  recipient  countries; 

A  statutory  objective  that  85  percent  of 
Development  Loan  funds  be  spent  In  a  re- 
gional or  multilateral  framework.  The  new 
aid  policy  for  Africa  will  emphasize  this  con- 
centration on  regional  and  multi-national 
projects; 

Program  emphasis  on  affriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  health,  with  a  25  percent  Increase 
In  funds  budgeted  for  these  purposes  In  FY 
1968; 

The  creation  within  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  two  new  offices  to 
consolidate  all  food,  nutrition,  and  popula- 
tion activities  In  the  War  on  Hunger,  and  to 
promote  the  participation  and  development 
of  private  resources;  and 

Two-year  authorizations  tor  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  to  Improve  continuity  and 
sound  management. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  Instant  develop- 
ment. We  still  have  a  long  bard  task.  That  Is 
why  the  President  Is  proposing  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  all  aid  activities  for  two 
years — as  a  sign  of  recognition  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  In  our  national  Interest, 
that  the  program  does  occupy  an  established 
place  In  our  overall  foreign  policy,  that  there 
u  a  long  term  job  to  do,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  through  where  we  have 
wisely  begun. 

Certain  parts  of  the  AID  program — De- 
velopment Loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— have  traditionally  been  authorized  for 
more  than  one  year.  These  programs  are  now 
authorized  through  FY  1969.  A  two-year  au- 
thorization for  other  AID  programs  would 
bring  them  Into  Une  with  Development  Loan 
and  Alliance  for  Progress  authorizations. 

A  two-year  cycle  of  authorizations  for  the 
entire  program  would  provide  each  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  aid  pro- 
gram In  the  light  of  changing  world  cir- 
cumstances, while  demonstrating  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  of  long-term  development. 

SKLr-HELP 

"Self-help  ts  the  Ufeblood  of  economic  de- 
velopment. No  sustained  progress  is  possible 
without  it.  Aid  provided  as  a  substitute  is  aid 
wasted."  (Foreign  aid  message.) 

The  Hard  Work  of  Development — ^No 
amoimt  of  outside  aid  can  help  a  country 
develop  unless  It  Is  Itself  trying  bard  to  do 
the  job.  The  United  States  and  other  donors 
supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  Immense  re- 
sources needed  for  succcesaful  development. 
The  major  effort — the  will,  the  leadership, 
the  labor  and  most  of  the  money — comes 
from  the  less  developed  countries. 

For  every  dollar  the  United  States  provides 
for  programs  In  major  aid-receiving  coun- 
tries, those  nations  contribute  an  average  of 
t9  for  their  own  development. 

Self-Help  Requirements — The  President 
has  said  that  "the  only  obligation  tied  to  our 
aid  Is  the  recipient's  obligation  to  Itself."  The 
proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  make 
It  clear  that  In  meeting  that  obligation  to 
Itself,  an  ald-reclplent  should : 

Have  sensible  programs  for  moMllElng  its 
own  resources; 

Show  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people,  and  be  prepared  to  msike  and  csuTy 
out  reforms  and  Improvements; 

Take  measures  to  Increase  food  production 
and  Improve  Its  storage  and  dlatrlbutlon; 

EsUbUsh  conditions  which  stimulate  its 
own  people,  as  well  as  foreign  Investors,  to 
undertake  new  and  expanded  private  Initia- 
tive: and 

Build  democratic  institutions  to  ensure 
wide  popular  participation. 

Revievoing  Self 'Help  Performance — ^Though 
the  aid  program  Is  now  reviewed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
by  oocnmlttees  whleh  Include  reprMentatlves 
from  other   Involved   government   agendea. 

oxm — see— Part  ii 


there  Is  "an  urgent  need  for  a  i>ennanent, 
nonpartisan,  public  body  to  evaluate  self- 
help  performance."  Citing  this  need  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  propoeed  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Self-Help,  composed  of  eminent  Americans 
from  btoslness,  labor,  \inlversltles,  and  other 
fields. 

AID  Techniques  tn  Self-Help — Stimulation 
of  self-help  Is  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the  AID 
program. 

Project  loans  require  conditions  such  as 
cost-sharing,  specific  reforms  to  be  made  be- 
fore disbursement  of  funds,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  adequate  budgeting,  staffing 
and  administration  for  the  completed  proj- 
ect. 

Disbursement  of  a  $7.7  million  highway 
loan  to  Afghanistan  required  the  Afghan 
Government  to  create  a  national  highway 
maintenance  department,  because  previous 
AID-sponsored  highway  projects  had  de- 
preciated for  want  of  adequate  maintenance. 
The  department  was  established,  and  dis- 
btirsement  Is  imderway. 

Program  loans  are  made  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  countries  to  finance  the  Import  of 
American  products  needed  for  general  de- 
velopment in  various  sectors.  The  economy- 
wide  Impact  provides  leverage  to  encourage 
overall  policy  changes  and  reforms. 

A  recent  $10  million  program  loan  to 
Korea  coounltted  the  Korean  Government 
to  five  financial  targets:  Unproved  budget- 
ing; better  foreign  exchange  management; 
restraint  on  private  sector  credit;  Increased 
domestic  revenue  collection;  and  higher 
domestic  savings.  For  each  of  the  five  condi- 
tions $1  million  was  to  be  released  In  each 
of  two  quarters  If  Korean  performance  was 
up  to  prescribed  standards.  The  Koreans  met 
the  conditions. 

WAS  ON    HUNGES 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the  race 
between  food  supply  and  population  in- 
crease." (State  of  the  Union  message,  1967.) 

Who  WUl  FUl  the  Food  Deficit?— The  less 
developed  countries  now  have  a  food  deficit 
of  16  million  tons  of  grain  anntially,  met  by 
imports  from  the  develi^ed  counto'lee.  Over 
half  the  U.S.  cropland  reserve  Is  being  re- 
turned to  production  to  help  cover  the  grow- 
ing food  deficit. 

If  present  trends  continue,  that  deficit 
will  be  88  million  tons  by  1986.  Even  with 
all  reserve  acreage  In  production  and  the  use 
of  much  Improved  techniques,  the  United 
States  cotild  not  fill  such  need.  We'd  be 
foolish  to  try. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  our 
main  effort  should  be  "to  enable  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  supply  their  own  food 
needs  through  their  own  production  or 
through  Improved  capacity  to  buy  In  the 
world  market."  This  effort  can  be  successful 
only  If  tixa  developing  nations  make  an 
equally  strong  commitment  through  self- 
help  measures. 

Aid  Priority,  FT  J968 — The  AID  program 
for  next  year  gives  highest  priority  to  the 
War  on  Hunger  which  the  President  an- 
nounced last  year.  In  77  1968,  AID  proposes 
to  invest  $068  million — compared  to  $604 
million  in  FY  1967 — to  support  effects  of  the 
developing  countries  to  feed  tbonselves. 

In  addition,  AID  plans  to  stress  programs 
for  family  planning  and  nutrition  improve- 
ment. To  coordinate  this  three-way  effort, 
the  President  has  created  a  central  staff 
office  In  AID  devoted  to  the  War  on  Hunger. 

The  food  aid  program  Is  also  Involved  In 
the  War  on  Hunger.  Shipments  made  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act  will  fill  the  food  gap 
while  local  ou^nit  Is  being  expanded,  and 
local  currency  genarated  from  the  food  sales 
wUl  be  re-tnvested  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. An  essential  feature  of  the  food  aid 
program  Is  the  insistence  that  thoae  we  help 
with  food  also  help  themselves  to  lessen  their 


dependence  on  external  food  aid  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Emphasis  on  Agricultural  Production — In 
taransformlng  traditional  agriculture  into  a 
more  productive  system,  AID  and  host  coim- 
try  programs  will  concentrate  on  four  key 
areas. 

Agricultural  materials  and  resourt^es,  such 
as  water,  fertilizer  and  seeds,  farm-to-market 
roadft,  tools  and  warehouses,  are  the  main 
Ingredients  of  Increased  production  and  dis- 
tribution. AID-flnanoed  exports  of  commodi- 
ties and  technical  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  constitute  the  main  thrust 
of  asalstance. 

Agricultural  institutions,  such  as  coopera- 
tive or  credit  associations,  extensive  services, 
training  schools,  and  marketing  outlets,  pro- 
vide the  farmer  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  use  new  methods.  AID  brings  2,000 
agriculture  specialists  to  the  U.S.  each  year 
to  train  them  to  develop  such  InstStutloxts. 

Api>Ued  research  wlU  adapt  seed  varieties, 
fertilizer  mixtures,  and  pesticides  to  spedflc 
lands  and  climates.  American  universities, 
under  contract  to  AID,  are  a  good  source  for 
this  research. 

National  policies  will  provide  incentives  to 
the  Independent  farmer  to  increase  his  food 
output.  Land  reform,  food  price  supports, 
and  subsidies  to  credit  unions  and  private 
banks  can  provide  these  Incentives.  ATr>  self- 
help  conditions  tied  to  programs  and  project 
loans  emphasize  such  measures. 

Emphasis  on  Nutrition — Each  year,  mal- 
nutrition Is  a  major  factor  in  the  death  or 
physical  and  mental  retardation  of  hfK  the 
children  In  the  less  developed  countries  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  six.  Thus  it  robe 
these  nations  of  the  productivity  and  crea- 
tivity of  their  human  resources. 

AID  will  concentrate  on  child-feeding  pro- 
grams, training  professionals  In  nutritional 
health  and  specific  count37  needs  that  have 
been  defined  by  exhaustive  nutrition  sur- 
veys, and  encouraging  the  growth  of  foods 
with  nutrients  designed  to  meet  specific 
country  needs. 

Technical  assistance  to  local  food  process- 
ing industries  will  promote  methods  for  Im- 
proving nutrient  quality,  particularly  in  pro- 
teins. AID-asElsted  commercial  fisheries  will 
add  a  wealth  of  protein  from  the  sea  to 
meager  diets. 

Emphasis  on  Population  Planning — More 
than  20  developing  nations  have  requested 
and  are  now  receiving  U.S-  assistance  In 
population  problems.  The  AID  program  In 
this  area  provides: 

Training  for  foreign  demographers,  sUtia- 
ticlans  and  technicians; 

Advice  to  developing  countries  In  astab- 
llshlng  Infomtatlon-gatherlng  and  educa- 
tional programs:  and 

Educational  materials,  medical  instru- 
ments, and  equipment  and  supplies  for  use 
In  health  clinics  and  family  planning  centers. 

AID  assistance  is  only  at  the  request  of 
individual  nations,  and  only  for  programs  of 
voluntary  family  planning. 

EMPBASUB  Oir  KDSCAIT  VMBOXIWCMa 

Economic  and  social  progress  in  any  country 
must  Include  freedom  from  hunger,  diaeaw, 
and  Ignorance.  In  addition  to  the  War  on 
Hunger,  the  AID  program  for  FY  1D88  will 
press  the  initiatives  begun  in  health  and 
education,  with  an  Increase  of  26  percent 
In  both  areas. 

Program  in  Health — ^AID  8Uiq»rt  to  pobllc 
health  programs  in  many  leas  developed 
countries  will  emphastxe  the  strong  start 
made  in: 

Oontrol  and  eradleatlOD  of  killing  and  crip- 
pling dlaeaaea  that  sap  the  human  reMureea 
otlierwlse  available  to  development;  and 

Development  at  training  programs  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  to  run  their  oiwn  haalth 
programs. 

Program  in  Edueatkm — T%oagh  hVMlrwIa 
of  thousands  of  teachers  have  been  trained. 
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oUairocnu  eonstruetad  and  teEtbooka  dla- 
trlbutMl  with  AID  ftMlBtanca.  tbere  conUnue 
to  be  baslfl  flaw  in  tbe  educational  eyatems 
UiamMlvea.  Tkadltlonal  cunrloula,  tote  learn- 
ing metboda,  and  tinnlated  cycle*  and  levels. 
In  addition  to  tl)e  vast  lodal  and  eccmomlo 
problems,  all  contribute  to  the  critical  drop- 
out ^te— in  lAtln  America  leas  tban  ao  per- 
cent complete  the  elzth  grade. 

AID  now  emptaaaiaea  technical  a—lirtBnce  to 
planning  and  strong  aeU-belp  meaaurae  in 
educational  policy  to  modernize  and  Integrate 
achool  ayatenu  to  make  them  more  produc- 
Uve. 

Improved  curriciUa  and  more  vocational 
achoola  will  relate  ayatenu  to  country  re- 
quirements for  trained  manpower. 

Increased  education  budgets  will  Include 
planning  jMojeotlons  to  show  how  to  maxl- 
raixie  effectlveneas  in  the  balance  between 
basic  literacy  and  the  need  for  advanced 
technical  skills. 

New  techniques  such  as  educational  radio 
and  television  wUl  "stretch"  the  limited 
ntimber  of  teachers  in  countries  which  al- 
ready have  transmitting  stations. 

FOFCrLAR   PABTICIPATION    IN   DIVSLOPinNT 

A  Sense  of  Involvement — ^Develoinnent  la 
neither  stable  nor  effective  unless  the  people 
identify  with  and  participate  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  life  of  their  coun- 
try. Ttie  enactment  last  year  of  Title  IX  of 
ttUB  Foreign  Assistance  Act  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  political  and  social  dimensions 
of  development.  In  FT  1988,  AID  will  inten- 
sify efforts  to  encourage  popular  participa- 
tion in  democratic  private  and  local  in- 
stitutions. 

^rametoorfc  for  Initiative — ^Though  central 
government  policies  can  provide  Incentives 
for  local  and  private  initiative,  that  Inltla- 
.ttve  reqtilres  a  framework  of  private  Institu- 
tlona  through  which  to  operate. 

Oooperatlvee,  labor  unions,  savings  and 
loan  aaaodatlons.  and  oommunity  develc^- 
ment  organizations  siq>plement  individual  ef- 
fort and  develop  democratic  skills.  In  addi- 
tion, development  requires  local  governments 
to  supply  basic  servlees,  and  volimtary  orga- 
liimtions  to  diffuse  knowledge,  stimulate 
aaif-belp,  and  pocA  technical  abmty. 

In  the  past  two  years,  in  Central  America 
alone.  AID  helped  organise  479  credit  unions, 
with  76,000  members. 

In  the  last  year,  97J  million  In  AID-as- 
Bisted  projects  Increased  the  capabilities  of 
labor  unions  to  serve  their  members  effec- 
tively. 

With  AID  stQ>port,  13  community  develop- 
ment programs  in  AfMoa  were  begun. 

BuiUUng  Reaponaive  Oovemment — ^Equal 
In  Importssioe  to  the  development  of  private 
lAttlfttlve  Is  the  need  to  develop  governmen- 
tal inatltutioafl  at  all  levels  which  are  respon- 
sive to  popular  seeds  and  demands.  This  la 
a  Bloiw  and  eomplez  process,  in  which  AID 
will  amphaslBe: 

Kgleient  and  retponsive  public  adminia- 
tration.  with  particular  attention  to  the  ca- 
pebUltles  of  local  government  units.  It  Is 
a*  this  level  that  public  atUtudea  toward 
govenunmt  are  fonnsd.  Such  units  can  pro- 
vide effective  comronnlcatlon  between  people 
and  their  national  govfmment. 

Progreaslv*  legal  .injititutiona,  to  support 
Vbi  effort^  of  the  people  through  a  just,  ac- 
OMtt|>le,  siid  stable  legal  system. 

Skamination  of  the  needs  in  these  areas 
wm,.enabla  AID  tajasslst  host  governments 
to  adUeve'ibe.obJecti'ves  of  Tl^e  IZ— to  build 
<temocratjc  Institutions  for  meaningful  pc^u- 
lar  partl<apatl6n  in  deveIoi»nent. 

CMfATiwr  DSC  xm  *wg»Tr>w  Fsivixs  naouaois 
Sifeativeneu  of  Private  /Mftoffve— AID  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  Of  tHe  private  sec- 
tor. ^Is^  baaed  nab  only- on  the  Amertoan  <(iK- 
psttance,  tait  iot  the  sapertenee  of  the  laaa 
developed  countrlea  themselves.  Those  cowi^ 
ttl««'*Mcb.are'd»velat>lng  tmist  rapidly  «re 


those  where  public  policy.  Investment  and 
external  assistance  have  combined  to  bring 
the  dynamic  forces  of  private  initiative  Into 
development.  These  include  Taiwan,  Israel, 
Oreece,  Pakistan,  and  Korea — and  the  list 
continues  to  grow. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  external  assistance 
has  been  In  the  form  of  participation  by 
American  private  groups — State  and  local 
governments,  private  business  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Their  vital  contribution  of 
capital,  skills  and  teohnology  is  stimulated 
by  AID  In  Its  role  as  a  catalyst. 

U^.  Covimoditiea  and  Services — In  carry- 
ing out  its  programs  of  direct  assistance,  AID 
relies  on  private  U.S.  resources  through  ex- 
port of  millions  of  dollars  of  commodities 
and  services.  In  F7  1008,  almost  97  percent 
of  AID  commodities  will  be  purchased  In  the 
United  States. 

Exports  of  VS.  goods  from  all  50  States 
totaled  over  $1.2  billion  In  FT  1966. 

In  September  of  1996,  AID  had  1489  tech- 
nical service  contracts  with  private  groups 
with  a  total  value  of  $509  million  to  carry 
out  projects  In  73  countries. 

Within  this  group,  127  American  uni- 
versities held  307  ccntraxsts  for  research, 
training,  surveys,  and   technical  assistance. 

AID'S  emphasis  on  V.8.  goods  and  services 
helps  to  create  seveml  hundred  thousand 
American  jobs  and  opens  up  markets  for 
American  business  and  industry  all  over  the 
world. 

Encouraging  Private  Inittartive — Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  Its  role  as  a  catalyst, 
AID  has  established  an  Office  of  Private  Re- 
sources to  coordinate,  stimulate  and  support 
the  participation  of  private  groups  in  the  de- 
velopment process.  Within  that  Office,  a 
Private  Investment  Center  will  be  set  up  to 
administer  all  of  AID'S  Investment  incentive 
programs  for  present  and  potential  U.S. 
private  Investors  In  the  developing  countries. 

Through  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid,  tlje  Technical  Assistance 
Clearing  House,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
and  others,  AID  endeavors  to  broaden  the 
contribution  by  private  non-iH>oflt  groups. 

Private  Investment:  AID  Incentive  pro- 
grams for  American  private  Investors  have 
continued  to  expand  and  Improve.  The  new 
Private  Investment  Center  will  offer  infor- 
mation services,  Investment  survey  insiir- 
ance,  specific  risk  political  Insivance,  ex- 
tended risk  guarantlas,  and  local  currency 
and  dollar  financing  tat  U.S.  business  ven- 
tures in  less  developed  countries. 

Non-profit  Groups:  foundations,  voluntary 
agencies  and  similar  organizations  continue 
to  Increase  their  assistance,  which  now  ap- 
proaches 9750  million  annually.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  maintained  a  long  tradition 
of  help  to  people  ovarsess  in  the  form  of 
technical  assistance  and  emergency  relief. 
AID  provides  increasing  support  to  these 
private  efiforts. 

Responsible  voluntary  agencies  receive 
agricultural  goods  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  donation  In  their  ovra  over- 
seas programs.  The  AID  budget  annually 
covers  ocean  transport  costs  of  these  and 
privately  donated  goods. 

AID  encouraged  the  creation,  and  supports 
the  development,  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps,  which  provides  direct 
management  assistance  by  a  volunteer  corps 
of  experienced  American  businessmen. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance,  an  AID  program, 
provides  a  means  for  State  and  local  groups 
to  cooperate  with  tbeic  counterparts  in  Latin 
America.  At  present  31  States  are  arranging 
exchanges,  investmeots,  and  development 
programs  with  31  States  or  local  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

Private  Cooperative  Organiaations :  U.S. 
cooperattlvea,  credit  nnloita,  aavlngaand  loan 
aaaociationa,  latxir  unlana  and  farm  groups 
now  play  a  particularly  important  role  in 
developing    similar    institutions    in    other 


countries,  supplying  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
visers on  AID  cooperative  projects  in  54 
countries. 

AID  has  a  close  relationahlp,  through  con. 
tractlng  organizations,  with  all  major  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  cooperatives  in  ttie 
United  States,  and  has  world-vrtde  agree- 
ments with  several  International  unions. 

In  1966,  AID  assistance  through  these 
groups  helped  30,000  cooperatives  and  credit 
institutions  with  9.8  million  members  in  46 
countries.  Some  3600  new  cooperatives  with 
600,000  members  were  organized,  most  of 
them  agricultural. 

COMCXNTXAXION  Or  ASSIST ANCS 

The  proposed  FT  1968  AID  program  con- 
tinues the  policy  of  recent  years  of  concen- 
trating AID  programs  in  a  relatively  few 
countries. 

This  program  concentration  will  be  ac- 
celerated  imder  the  new  U.S.  aid  policy  for 
Africa  which  will  reduce  the  number  of 
coimtrles  in  which  AID  will  carry  out  bilater- 
al programs. 

AID  development  assistance — Develop- 
ment Loans  and  Technical  Assistance— U 
concentrated  in  countries  whose  size,  popu- 
lation, resources  and  self-help  performance 
give  them  the  best  development  prospects. 

Most  supporting  assistance  funds  go  to  a 
few  countries  that  have  strong  requirement! 
for  outside  help  to  support  political  and 
economic  stability,  and  where  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  Interest  in  that  stability. 

Vietnam  will  be  the  single  largest  recipient 
of  U.S.  aid,  with  over  $550  mlUion  in  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Min,Tn.ATXKAI,  AND  REGIONAL  COOBDINATION 

"Development  is  a  world  problem.  No  single 
country  has  all  the  resources  required.  Equity 
demands  that  no  single  country  be  asked  to 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  load."  (Foreign  aid 
message.) 

Multilateralism  covers  two  main  policy  iR- 
sues  in  foreign  aid: 

Burden-snaring— the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  press  for  more  generous  and  effec- 
tive aid  from  other  free  world  donors.  Some 
of  these,  notably  Prance  and  Belgium,  now 
spend  a  larger  percentage  of  their  ONP  on 
aid  than  does  the  U.S.  The  total  volume  of 
free  world  aid  Is  about  98  billion. 

Coordination — The  effectiveness  of  this 
huge  commitment  can  best  be  sssiu'ed  by 
the  \ise  of  multilateral  arrangements  and 
institutions.  The  use  of  consortia  and  con- 
sulUtlve  groups  for  negotiation  and  review, 
and  of  International  lending  institutions  for 
pooling  resources  will  heighten  coordination 
and  efficiency,  and  provide  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  assistance. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
trend  toward  providing  more  free  world  eco- 
nomic assistance  through  multilateral 
means.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
multilateral  financial  Institutions,  new  forms 
of  coordinating  groups,  and  larger  foreign 
assistance  budgets  for  multilateral  use. 

To  encourage  this  trend,  the  President 
asked  that  the  United  States  set  a  "statutory 
objective  that  86  percent  of  development 
loans  be  undertaken  in  a  regional  or  multi- 
lateral framework." 

Regionalism:  Sharing  Common  Resource*. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  "resources 
know  no  national  boundaries,"  and  tbat 
"economic  advance  in  every  part  of  the  world 
haa  required  joint  enterpriaea  to  develop 
shared  sources  of  wealth." 

Regionalism  includes  formal  and  Informal 
groups,  institutions  such  ss  regional  banka. 
and  arrangements  to  Integrate  countrtw 
physically  through  development  of  Joint 
transportation,  ooiiimunioatlons,  and  power 
facilities.  Reglonat  universities  can  provide 
a  setting  for  the  development  of  Inter- 
national understanding. 

The  success  of  regional  efforts  can  be  eetti 
in  the  work  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  tb« 
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Central  American  Conunon  Market,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Asian  and  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

BALANCX  or   PATUENTS 

V.S.  Procurement — Because  today  most  of 
AID'S  funds  are  tied  to  purchases  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  the  impact  of  the  AID 
program  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
has  been  drastically  reduced.  Whereas  only 
41  percent  of  economic  aid  funds  were  spent 
in  the  United  States  in  FT  1961,  90  percent 
of  AID  funds  for  FT  1968  will  be  spent  in 
this  country.  In  this  time,  AID  will  have  re- 
duced Its  net  expenditures  abroad  from  $934 
million  to  an  estimated  $107  million  in  FT 
1968. 

Use  of  Loans — In  addition,  our  aid  today 
U  overwhelmingly  in  the  form  of  dollar  re- 
payable loans.  The  repayment  record  on 
loans  made  by  AID  and  predecessor  agencies 
bas  been  excellent.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  in  1948,  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  lent  approximately  $8  billion; 
almost  $2  billion  has  been  collected  in  repay- 
ments on  principal  and  interest.  These  are  a 
positive  factor  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Creating  Future  Markets — In  fact,  AID 
direct  procurement  and  loan  financing  help 
to  boost  future  U.S.  exports,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  a  deduction  in  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  As  a  result  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  related  postwar  aid.  our  exports 
to  Europe  have  more  than  doubled  and  our 
exports  to  Japan  more  tban  quadrupled. 

Developed  nations  are  much  better  cus- 
tomers than  poor  nations.  The  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
which  we  are  aiding  today,  contain  more 
than  a  billion  people  and  represent  a  poten- 
tial market  for  American  exports  many  times 
the  size  of  our  present  major  overseas 
customers. 

Offshore  Expenditures — Some  minimum 
offshore  expenditures  will  remain,  principally 
the  local  expenses  of  our  employees  over- 
seas, the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  International  organizations,  and  a  few 
special  cases  where  tying  to  U.S.  procure- 
ment Is  unfeasible. 

The  President,  advised  by  his  Cabinet 
Committee  on  the  Balance  of  Payments,  has 
concluded  that  this  small  remaining  element 
under  the  aid  program  is  a  cost  to  our 
country  which  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  that  will  come  to  us  from  the 
schlevement  of  economic  and  aoclal  prog- 
ress In  the  less  developed  countries. 

(Charts  accompanying  this  report  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Recoid.I 


THE  ENEMY  IS  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick  Kotz, 
a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau,  authored  a  truly 
outstanding  report  of  the  gradual  trans- 
formation in  economic  (H>Portiinlty  and 
human  spirit  being  wrought  In  three  im- 
poverished counties  of  the  rural  South, 
which  appeared  In  the  Tribune  on  May 
14.  Mr.  Kotz*  article,  entitled  "In  the 
Deep  South,  the  Enemy  Is  Poverty,"  de- 
scribes both  the  enormous  barriers  to  op- 
portunity confronting  the  Negro  poor  of 
Lowndes  and  Wilcox  Counties.  Ala.,  and 
Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  and  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  local  lea|Jers  of  both 


races  who,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  are  building  the  foundations  for 
victory  in  the  war  against  poverty  in 
these  areas  of  truly  desperate  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kotz  tells  how  hope, 
faith,  and  courage  are  beginning  to  re- 
place hopelessness  and  utter  privation 
among  thousands  of  American  citizens. 
It  is  a  story  which  needs  to  be  told  and 
retold  as  we  contemplate  the  future  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  salute  Mr.  Kotz  for 
this  excellent  contribution  to  informed 
discussion  of  economic  oi^x>rtunlty  pro- 
grams, and  with  permission  i  insert  his 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
In  the  Dzxp  South,  the  Enemt  Is  Poveett 
(EorroR's  note. — Nick  Kotz,  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Washington  bu- 
reau, has  visited  the  Deep  South  to  study 
government  rural  poverty  programs  there.  He 
reports  here  on  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Negroes  and  white  leaders  to  combat  poverty 
In  several  counties  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi.) 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Hatneville.  Ala. — Former  Gov.  George 
Wallace  temporarily  blocked  the  first  rural 
poverty  program  here  by  charging  It  would 
be  run  by  black-power  racists.  White  extrem- 
ists slowed  the  program  by  burning  Its  head- 
quarters and  intimidating  white  supporters. 

Tet  several  hundred  adult  Negroes  have 
started  learning  to  write,  read — and  hope. 

This  is  Lowndes  County,  the  original  base 
of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  the  Freedom  par- 
ty, better  known  by  Its  voting  ballot  sym- 
bol— the  black  panther. 

Lowndes  and  neighboring  Wilcox  County 
are  also  home  for  34,156  people,  including 
27,037  Negroes.  The  people  are  desperately 
poor,  with  24,436  Negroes  and  2,411  whites 
from  families  earning  less  than  93,000  per 
year. 

Tet  statistics  alone  cannot  tell  the  story 
of  the  thousands  of  Illiterate,  underfed  Ne- 
groes living  in  the  filmsleet  wooden  shacks — 
and  working  irregularly,  if  at  aU,  as  farm 
hands  at  |4  a  day. 

Nor  can  abstract  white  fears  of  "black 
power"  explain  adequately : 

How  these  programs  became  all-Negro; 

How  the  local  power  structure  fought  tooth 
and  nail  to  stop  the  programs,  and 

How  these  programs — insufficient  as  they 
are — got  started  only  because  a  few  Negro 
leaders  and  federal  officials  resisted  terror 
and  enormous  political  pressure. 

In  July  1066,  the  Oflloe  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OBO)  announced  two  programs 
to  provide  basic  education  and  limited  voca- 
tional training  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
workers  in  Lowndes  and  Wilcox. 

The  programs — they  would  Involve  C302.- 
000  In  Wlloox  and  $241,000  In  Lowndes — ap- 
plied If  the  household  head  earned  less  than 
•1.000  annually  and  had  less  than  a  sixth- 
grade  education.  The  550  families  Involved 
would  receive  stipends  of  about  $30  a  week 
during  the  36- week  course. 

Several  thousand  persons  clamored  eagerly 
to  Join,  and  several  hundred  of  these  are 
taking  the  courses  without  pay. 

BLACK    PANTHESS,    WALLACE   CBIES 

After  the  initial  OEO  announcement.  Wal- 
lace loudly  and  dramatically  protested  that 
the  Lowndes  program  was  dominated  by 
Black  Panther  politicians  and  that  the  board 
chairman  was  a  convicted  murderer. 

He  complained  that  the  Wilcox  leadership 
came  from  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

OBO  suspended  the  grants.  It  conducted 
an  lnveetigatl<Mi  in  which  it  found  Wallace's 
charges  without  base.  It  r^nstoted  the  pro- 
grams after  the  November  election — in  which 
the  Wallace  family  triumphed  and  the  Black 
Panther  party  flrzled. 


Wallace,  joined  by  the  state's  ottigtes- 
slonal  delegation,  then  complained  that  the 
governing  boards  were  aU-Negro  instead  oC 
being  Integrated. 

(Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  and  most  of  the 
Alabama  oongreaalonal  dclegaUon  last  waek 
claimed  black-power  donolnstlon  in  pcMeat- 
Ing  a  new  (390,000  OEO  grant  to  help  the 
farmers  in  Lowndes,  WUcox  and  eight  n#lgh- 
borlng  coiintles  Improve  their  farm  Inftoms 
throtigh  use  of  a  cooperative.  Agam.  OEO 
said  the  Wallace  charges  are  without  fou»da- 
tlon.) 

What  about  Wallace's  ehargesT  And  v>hat 
about  the  facU  of  life  here  in  the  Black  9HtT 
Robert  Strickland,  the  Lowndes  poverty 
board  president,  did — ^In  fact — serve  five 
years  in  prison  for  murdering  a  white  man. 
But  he  also  received  a  full  pardon — aftsr  his 
lawyer  finally  convinced  state  offldala  tbat 
he  was  provoked  by  the  murdered  man  and 
two  companions,  who  had  hoimded  and 
threatened  him  for  weeks. 

Strickland  and  John  Hulett,  another  board 
mMnber,  were — in  fact — actively  involved  in 
Black  Panthw  politics.  They  rose  as  tough, 
natural  leaders  from  a  downtrodden  Hegio 
majority  that  had  got  nothing  from  local 
white  oSlclals. 

But  Strickland  resigned  from  the  party 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman,  and  young 
Hulertt  now  is  learning  how  to  eulailniKter 
rural  poverty  programs  in  a  federally  sup- 
ported school  at  the  Unlveratty  of  WlaoonsLn. 
A  most  parliamzntabt  panther 
These  former  Black  Panthers  appeared 
neither  racist  nor  dangerous  as  they  con- 
ducted a  poverty  board  meeting  recently  in 
a  house  trailer  in  a  middle-class  white 
neighborhood. 

Strickland,  a  bricklayer,  presided  over  tfae 
meeting  with  elaborate  dignity  and  atten- 
tion to  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

The  meeting's  agenda :  \ 

Hiring  a  doctor  to  give  medical  exams: 
Arranging  for  the  summer  visit  of  an  in- 
tegrated group  of  VISTA  volunteers; 

Urging  program  employees  to  keep  batter 
records  and  hold  down  nonessential  expenaes. 
Hulett,  on  a  practical-training  trip  from 
his  Wisconsin  school,  offered  suggestions 
about  improving  training  programs,  book- 
keeping and  leadership. 

Why  did  whites,  with  ttoo  exceptione,  re- 
fuse to  serve  on  the  Lowndes  board,  and  why 
did  white  appointees  to  the  Wilcox  board 
suddenly  decide  they  had  made  no  commit- 
ment to  serve? 

The  first  program  headquarters  was  an 
abandoned  church  at  the  present  site  of  the 
house  trailer.  The  church  was  burned  to  the 
groimd  after  the  group  met  there. 

The  organization  met  the  next  day  at  an- 
other church.  It  also  was  burned. 
Several  days  later  a  white  chtirch  burned. 
The  first  church  was  owned  by  a  white  cafe 
owner  who  was  warned  about  what  would 
happen  if  he  rented  to  the  jKJverty  group. 
The  lease  had  been  arranged  by  a  county  pro- 
bate judge  who  soon  found  his  caUle  poi- 
soned. In  the  white  church  congregation  waa 
a  doctor  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  suggest 
that  a  federal  health  program  should  t>e 
Initiated  for  the  poor. 

There  are  a  few  whites  who  have  not  l>een 
afraid  to  help,  particularly  the  Rev.  Francis 
Walters,  a  soft-spoken,  steel-willed  Southern- 
er who  is  on  four  poverty  boards  In  the  area. 
•Francis  Integrates  aU  our  boards."  said 
one  Negro  admirer  of  the  young  minister,  who 
serves  as  director  of  the  SeUna  Interrellglous 
project. 

These  embryonic  poverty  programs  in  ac- 
tion show  the  sorry  state  of  the  rural  Negro 
poor.  They  also  show  their  determination  to 
malce  something  of  this  chance. 

"Some  of  our  pupils  have  even  learned  to 
count  a  little."  Strickland  commented  wryly. 
"Some  have  started  figuring  their  debts  to 
the  landowner — and  dlaooveied  they  dldat 
really  have  any."  , 
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WHAT  ABOTrr  A  VACATION'  XM  mTiAirot 

Down  tbe  n>ad  from  HaynevUle,  there's  a 
WUcox  County  training  center.  It's  In  a  ram- 
shackle house  in  the  Negro  section  of  Cam- 
dan. 

The  two  young  Negro  teachers  are  late,  but 
the  30  pupils — weather-beaten  farm  hands 
age  30  to  70 — have  started  the  class  without 
them.  You  can  hear  them  pray  and  then  sing, 
off  key,  "We  ShaU  Overcome." 

The  crowded  room  has  crudely  bung  wall- 
paper. A  bright  yellow  poster  advertises  vaca- 
tions In  Finland. 

The  reading  lesson,  like  most.  Involves 
Negro  history  and  la  designed  not  only  to  Im- 
prove reading  skills  but  also  to  stimulate  In- 
terest. Its  aim  Is  to  build  pride,  to  whet  the 
students'  appetites  to  learn — about  thetn- 
■elves.  about  civics,  about  the  vast  world  out- 
side the  Black  Belt. 

Today's  lesson  is  the  story  of  how  Toussalnt 
I'Ouverture  freed  Haitian  Negroes  from 
French  rule  and  set  up  an  Independent  re- 
puhllc. 

Tbe  text  is  accurate,  but  it  would  make 
a  Southern  segregationist  squirm. 

Some  of  the  pupils  read  haltingly,  others 
with  obviously  little  comprehension,  and  a 
few  with  considerable  fluency.  The  teachers 
help  them  along  line  by  line  and  then  ask 
each  student  to  summarize  the  story. 

"The  planters  thought  those  slaves  were 
fust  having  a  JHg  time,  but  they  was  plan- 
ning a  revolution." 

"The  planters  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
those  crops.  Those  slaves  came  from  Africa. 
The  cry  of  those  poor  people  toas  liberty, 
equality  and  Ifrotherhood." 

Earlier  In  the  day,  there  was  another  class, 
conducted  for  mothers  and  young  children. 
In  one  room,  the  mothers  learned  reading, 
writing,  home  economics  and  child  rearing. 
In  the  other,  the  children  played  with  water- 
colors  and  blocks. 

In  the  evening,  several  hundred  teenagers 
meet  at  the  program  centers  to  discuss  their 
problems,  their  schooling,  and  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  future. 

That  future  is  uncertain.  The  power  struc- 
ture still  rigidly  rejects  all  change.  Local 
government  will  not  request  programs  for 
housing  or  vocational  education.  Farm  Jobs 
an  disappearing  In  the  wake  of  machinery, 
weed-control  chemicals  and  the  $l-an-hour 
minimum  wage. 

But  there  is  potential  for  Industry  In  a 
new  dam  and  new  paper  mill — and  therefore 
for  Jobs,  if  Negroes  can  get  trained  for  them — 
and  hired.  And  there  Is  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  Negro  vote. 

The  poverty  program  students  have  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

As  one  Negro  minister  puts  it:  "Things  are 
finally  happening  In  Wilcox  County." 

FBUcrnvx  shacks  abound  among  tbx 

MANSIONS 

LxxiNaTON,  Miss. — "Relocation  is  a  dirty 
word  to  Negroes  here  in  the  Delta,"  said 
Joseph  Wheatley,  education  director  of  a  Coa- 
homa County  poverty  program.  "The  white 
politicians  think  It  Is  the  social  remedy."  he 
said.  "Our  people  want  to  build  decent  homes 
and  stay  here." 

"The  Jack  rabbits  have  stopped  running," 
said  Robert  Strickland,  president  of  the  pov- 
erty board  in  Lowndes  Covmty,  Ala.  It  was 
his  way  of  saying  that  frightened  Negroes 
have  left,  that  those  remaining  intend  to  stay 
put  and  fight  for  a  better  life. 

Poor  Negroes  In  the  Deep  South  have  so 
far  been  thwarted  in  their  desire  for  better 
housing. 

As  one  travels  across  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama  and  the  Delta  of  Mississippi,  the 
housing  picture  unfolds  dramatically. 

Thousands  of  Negroes  (and  some  whites) 
live  In  primitive  wooden  shacks: 

A  number  of  middle-class  white  families 
live  in  neat  white  bungalows; 

A  few  wealthy  white  landowners  and  busi- 
naasmen  live  in  neo-colonlal  mansions  that 


match  the  most  glamorized  versions  of  life 
In  the  Old  South. 

The  Negroes  have  additional  problems. 
Many  thousands  are  being  forced  off  planta- 
tions where  they  are  ao  longer  needed.  Hun- 
dreds remaining  on  plantations  have  discov- 
ered that  their  tenancy  rights  are  endangered 
If  they  register  to  vote,  support  civil  rights 
activities  or  express  dissatisfaction  with  60- 
centfi-an-hour  wages. 

The  basic  housing  problem  Is  how  to  fi- 
nance even  the  most  modest  dwellings  for 
Negroes  who  have  little  if  any  income. 

The  Agriculture  Department  briefly  oper- 
ated a  small  grant  program.  It  helped  several 
thousand  families.  But  congressional  appro- 
priations subcommittees,  dominated  by 
southern  segregationists,  have  adamantly  re- 
fused to  fund  this  program  for  several  years. 

Is  self-help  romantic? 

Now,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  is  attempting  to  get  the  rural  poor 
into  brick  houses  under  a  self-help  concept. 
Poverty  workers  would  provide  building  su- 
pervision while  enrollees  in  training  courses 
would  work  together  to  build  their  new 
homes. 

OEO  officials  are  fighting  desperately  for 
this  plan  as  the  only  one  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment. Is  feasible.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  brand  the  plan  romantic  and  have 
fought  against  making  necessary  loans  be- 
cause they  regard  the  concept  as  financially 
unsound. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  toW  a  presidential  com- 
mission that  the  self-help  idea  was  imprac- 
tical. Weaver  quickly  added  that  his  depart- 
ment doesn't  have  any  programs  to  help  the 
rural  poor  into  housing. 

Impractical  and  rotnantlc  or  not,  several 
hundred  Negro  farm  bands  axe  eagerly  con- 
structing a  model  home  at  the  OEO  migrant 
training  school  on  the  Saints  College  cam- 
pus in  Lexington. 

The  Lexington  plan  is  simple  enough  in 
theory.  The  trainees  use  a  mold  to  make  spe- 
cial interlocking,  air-dried  bricks  that  fit  to- 
gether like  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 
OEO  officials  say  the  homes  can  be  built  for 
$2,500 — if  the  Negroes  make  their  own  bricks 
and  perform  the  labor. 

Warren  Booker,  vocational  teacher  at  the 
project,  sald: 

"We  have  about  16  who  would  start  build- 
ing tomorrow  if  they  could  get  their  hands 
on  the  brick  molds. 

"One  fellow  is  so  excited  he  has  already 
started  collecting  sand  from  a  creek  to  make 
the  bricks.  All  he  needs  is  the  cement  and 
brick  molds  and  he's  Beady  to  go." 

If  the  project  falls,  many  will  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed, said  the  Bev.  R  M.  Stevens,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  training  program. 

"These  men  had  chopped  a  little  cotton 
and  loafed  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now  they 
are  learning  they  have  abilities  and  skills 
they  never  dreamed  of,"  Mr.  Stevens  said. 
"They  are  having  the  thrill  of  putting  up  a 
floodlight,  of  holding  a  skil  saw  for  the  first 
time,  of  wearing  a  white  carpenter's  uniform 
Instead  of  blue  overalls." 

The  277  enrollees  receive  (30  a  week  dur- 
ing the  36- week  program.  They  spend  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  in  basic  education 
courses,  the  rest  In  VDcational  training. 

Tom  Karter,  national  director  of  the  OEO 
migrant  division,  says  the  plan  will  work  if 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  grant 
the  trainees  e2,500  loans,  repayable  at  920 
or  926  a  month. 

Karter  and  his  projects  officer,  Kenneth 
Vallls,  have  Journeyed  to  the  South  almost 
weeUy  in  an  effort  to  make  their  training 
and  helf-help  bousing  programs  work.  They 
are  advising  local  program  directors  in  Lex- 
ington, in  Wilcox  County.  Ala.,  and  elsewhere 
to  have  their  trainees  apply  for  the  loans. 
Agriculture  or  social  service? 

As  matters  now  stand,  OEO  Is  supplying 
training  funds  tor  a  self-help  housing  pro- 


gram the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnistratloQ  will 
not  approve. 

"The  Agriculture  Department  simply  u 
not  a  social  service  agency,"  commented 
Joseph  Doherty,  the  administration's  special 
assistant  for  economic  opportimlty  programs 
established  under  the  antipoverty  law. 

"Thirty-six  weeks  of  guaranteed  Income  Is 
Just  not  enough  to  Justify  a  loan,"  Doherty 
said  of  the  OEO  plan.  "At  the  end  of  the  3S 
weeks,  they  might  not  get  Jobs.  If  they  do, 
they  generally  will  be  located  somewhere 
else.  Loans  must  be  repaid.  These  are  a  lot 
of  romantic  notions — making  your  own 
bricks." 

Doherty  said  his  office  might  approve  loans 
if  OEO  or  another  agency  established  a  pro- 
gram entirely  devoted  to  building  the  homes 
and  welfare  agencies  guaranteed  that  the 
home  buyer  could  use  welfare  funds  to  make 
repayment. 

Doherty's  suggestion  would  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  homes  for  several  hundred 
able-bodied  male  family  heads  now  In  the 
training  program,  since  they  are  not  eligible 
for  welfare  payments  in  either  Mississippi 
or  Alabama. 

"These  people  are  now  paying  $10  to  |40 
per  month  rent  for  shacks  unfit  for  human 
habitation,"  said  Karter.  "Now  they  finally 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn,  to  get  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  to  get  jobs,  and  to  own 
decent  homes.  The  government  should  give 
them  that  chance." 

Aside  from  federal  financing  problems, 
poverty  program  officials  here  say  that  the 
white  resistance  to  the  possibility  of  Negroes' 
building  permanent,  brick  homes  is  IncreBs- 
ing. 

These  whites  fear  that  Negroes — ^who  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  Delta  population  and 
are  registering  to  vote — now  may  remain 
I>ermanently  and  keep  voting. 

Sue  Geiger,  a  poverty  worker  at  Freedom 
City  located  outside  Oreenville,  criticized  a 
plan  to  move  300  Negro  families  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Gulf  Coast  area. 

"We  see  this  as  a  plan  to  move  Negroes  to 
an  area  where  they  will  have  no  political 
power,"  she  said. 

"This  Is  their  home.  We  say  they  have  a 
right  to  Jobs  and  homes  here." 

ATTKB  A  MAN  LEAaNS,  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  HJU1 

CLAKKSDALs,  Miss. — It  was  an  vmusual 
graduation  ceremony.  The  460  graduates 
ranged  in  age  from  26  to  66.  Almost  all  were 
poor  Negroes  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta. 

An  overflow  audience  in  the  city  audi- 
torium listened  Intently  as  the  graduates 
delivered  short  speeches  about  what  school 
meant  to  them: 

"Afany  of  us  couldn't  read  or  write  when 
we  entered  the  program.  Now  we  don't  have 
to  make  an  X  to  sign  our  names." 

"I  used  to  go  to  the  back  room  when  the 
children  had  company.  Now  I  stay  and  take 
part  in  the  conversation." 

"Forty-eight  of  52  in  our  group  have  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Our  ideas  about  citizenship 
have  improved." 

The  proud  graduates  had  raised  their 
average  educational  level  by  3V^  grades  dur- 
ing the  36-week  basic  education  course  fi- 
nanced by  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  program  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  workers. 

Board  members  of  Coahoma  Oppcs-tuni- 
tles.  Inc.,  the  sponsoring  community  action 
agency,  listened  proudly — and  momentarily 
forgot  their  deep  worries. 

But  the  next  morning  the  board  met  fed- 
eral and  state  officials  and  once  again  banged 
head-on  into  the  realities  of  poverty  pro- 
grams In  the  Deep  South. 

The  big  question:  What  next? 
OBO's  Migrant  Division— knifing  through 
red  tape  and  bypassing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment resistance — has   worked  with  will- 
ing local  leaders  to  Improve  the  education 
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and  raise  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  rural 
Negroes. 

Most  need  further  vocational  training  be- 
fore they  can  qualify  for  even  semiskilled 
Jobs.  Job  discrimination  is  still  a  reality  and 
Jobs  in  the  rural  South  are  scarce  enough  for 
anyone. 

Federally  sponsored  but  state-operated  vo- 
cational training  programs  are  accepting  few 
of  them.  Low-coet  homes  are  not  available 
lor  Negroes  who  now  believe  life  owes  them 
gometblng  better  than  a  plantation  shack. 

The  Coahoma  board  meeting  was  typical — 
federal  and  local  poverty  program  officials 
allied  on  one  side,  federal  and  state  labor 
department  representatives  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  a  Negro  Coahoma  board 
member  and  Mississippi  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  got  to  the  point  quickly. 
Directing  his  comments  to  a  U.B.  Labor  De- 
partment official,  Henry  asked: 

"What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  the  guy 
who  is  dumb  and  the  guy  who  needs  more 
education?  I'm,  concerned  about  the  casualty 
rate." 

Andred  Carr,  white  board  member  and 
plantation  owner,  chimed  in :  "OEO  has  done 
its  job.  What's  the  Labor  Department  going 
to  do?" 

Specifically,  the  board  wanted  the  Labor 
Dep.irtment  to  offer  a  year  of  basic  education 
In  Its  manpower  training  program,  so  that 
more  graduates  of  the  OEO  migrant  school 
might  qualify  for  vocational  training. 

"Literacy  is  your  Job,"  replied  a  state 
labor  official,  H.  A.  (Sawdust)  Sanders,  a 
heavy-set  former  football  star  who  is  typical 
of  Mississippi  officials  who  are  finally  but 
slowly  accepting  change. 

"Congress  says  it's  your  Job,  too,"  shot 
back  Tom  Karter,  national  director  of  OEO's 
Migrant  Division.  "Your  Job  doesn't  Just 
consist  of  teaching  a  man  to  turn  a  bolt  one 
way.  We're  dealing  with  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed." 

Carr  and  Henry  said  150  of  the  prevloiis 
night's  graduates  could  meet  present  educa- 
tion requirements  for  manpower  tralnli^, 
and  asked:  "How  many  will  you  take?" 

Sanders  replied  skeptically:  "I've  seen 
them.  I'll  wait  for  their  applications  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest.  I'm  here  to  serve,  but 
I'm  here  on  a  businesslike  basis." 

The  Carrs,  Henrys  and  Karters  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  neat  businesslike  solutions 
exist  for  the  multiple  problems  that  have 
grown  out  of  300  years  of  slavery  and  stark 
poverty. 

James  Townsend.  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment representative,  stated  repeatedly  that 
be  could  make  no  commitments. 

The  meeting  ended  inconclusively,  as  have 
countless  similar  discussions  held  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  Deep  South. 

Fallen  crowd  the  wayside 
Wherever  one  looks  at  rural  poverty  pro- 
grams in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  prob- 
lems and  complaints  are  the  same:  OEO 
programs  provide  a  start,  but  programs  of 
the  labor,  agriculture  and  education  depart- 
ments move  slowly,  if  at  all,  through  rigid 
lederal-state-local  channels — channels  dom- 
inated in  the  South  by  the  established  white 
power  structure. 

Scores  of  available  federal  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Agriculture  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare have  never  been  approved  by  Southern 
«tate  and  local  officials  for  the  rural  Negro 
poor. 

In  Clarksdale,  Lexington  and  Greenville, 
Ml88.,  poverty  directors  express  concern  about 
what  Aaron  Hetu'y  calls  the  casualty  rate : 

At  a  converted  bowling  alley  in  Clarksdale, 
a  Negro  Instructor  teaches  20  OEO  trainees 
now  to  operate  woodworking  machines  but 
asks:  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  them  Jobs?" 

At  Lexington,  Robert  Clark,  director  of  the 
OEO  basic   education   ]>rogram,  comments: 


"Seventy-seven  of  our  last  300  graduates  got 
Jobs.  Only  13  were  accepted  Into  manpower 
training  programs.  I  guess  the  rest  will  try 
farming  and  finding  whatever  odd  Jobs  they 
can." 

Also  at  Lexington,  10  Negro  women,  at- 
tractive In  starched  blue-and-whlte  uni- 
forms, busily  study  the  duties  of  a  ntuse's 
aide,  but  their  teacher  says:  "Only  one  Is 
asstued  of  a  Job." 

At  a  poverty  meeting  in  GreenvUle,  board 
secretary  Thelma  Barnes  asks  indignantly: 
"Just  what  are  these  people  supposed  to  do 
after  they  become  auto  mechanics?" 

At  Freedom  City — home  of  displaced  Negro 
farm  workers  outside  Greenville — Walter 
Abney.  neatly  attired  in  his  first  suit,  struts 
proudly  about,  smiling  and  shaking  hands 
with  everyone  in  sight. 

Abney,  who  is  enrolled  in  a  12-week 
church-operated  and  state-approved  literacy 
program,  tells  how  he  earned  (2.50  a  day 
chopping  cotton — until  the  plantation  owner 
booted  him  out  for  asking  for  food  during 
the  workless  and  paylees  winter. 

"/  couldn't  read  or  write  my  own  name 
when  1  started  school,"  says  Abney.  "I  want 
to  be  a  carpenter.  They  talk  like  there's  going 
to  be  jobs  for  tLs." 

A  local  poverty  worker  expresses  doubt 
whether  Abney  wlU  make  it  and  notes  acidly : 
"Walter  is  one  of  those  Instant  new  men 
they're  turning  out  in  a  12-week  course  that 
Is  much  too  short  to  accomplish  much." 

What  are  the  answers? 

One  obvious  need  expressed  everywhere  Is 
for  longer,  more  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
grams In  which  the  various  departments  pool 
their  programs  and  funds. 

Relocation  is  no  answer.  No  one  thinks 
semlliterate  rural  Negroes  can  Improve  them- 
selves in  already  overcrowded  northern  city 
slums. 

Ship  men  out  or  bring  work  in? 
The  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevens,  Negro  assistant 
director  of  the  Lexington  literacy  program, 
conunented  on  two  other  suggested  solutions : 
"The  power  structiue's  idea  is  to  ship  5,000 
Negroes  out  of  the  Delta  and  cut  down  that 
2-1  Negro  population  ratio.  Our  idea  is  to 
bring  in  more  Industry  and  have  the  federal 
government  supply  public  works  Jobs." 

Then  Stevens  turned  to  lesser  objectives, 
also  unfulfilled: 

"Right  now,  we're  reduced  to  such  Ideas 
as  forming  co-ope  to  rework  used  furniture 
and  sell  It  in  Jackson.  That  might  not  work 
either.  But  at  the  least,  the  upholstery  class 
students  are  improving  their  own  furniture 
and  can  teach  their  neighbors  how  to  do  it." 
Sue  Geiger,  a  young  white  woman  from 
Davenport.  Iowa,  working  in  the  Freedom 
City  program,  took  the  discussion  one  step 
further : 

"Some  of  these  people  will  never  get  jobs. 
That's  why  we're  so  concerned  about  the  in- 
adequate food-stamp  and  welfare  programs. 
Our  real  hope  is  in  the  next  generation,  if 
we  don't  starve  them  to  death  first." 
And  what  of  civil  rights? 
"The  federal  government  is  not  moving 
fast  enough."  Only  when  the  government 
becomes  truly  resolute  can  we  effect  change. 
People  in  Washington  make  a  lot  of  pretty 
plans  but  they  either  backtrack  on  them  or 
they  get  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  shxxffle." 

These  words,  radical  for  Mississippi,  were 
spoken  by  Carr,  the  rich  white  plantation 
owner. 

Carr  and  Henry  are  twin  forces  propelling 
a  poverty  program  that  may  some  day  change 
the  face  of  conservative,  segregationist 
Clarksvllle. 

They  are  the  most  unlikely  pair  one  could 
find  in  Mississippi. 

Henry,  a  dentist  and  pharmacist,  formal 
and  reserved,  probably  Is  the  most  skilled, 
pragmatic  Negro  leader  in  the  state. 

Carr,  40,  owner  of  a  2,600-acre  plantation 
and  a  bank,  looks  every  inch  the  Southern 


aristocrat.  He  is  a  handsome  man  with  clear 
blue  eyes  and  wavy  brown  hair.  He  speaks  In 
the  relaxed  soft  dr&wl  of  a  wellbred  Southern 
gentleman. 

President  of  a  poverty  program  violently 
opposed  by  the  local  white  power  structure, 
Carr  looks  Instead  like  the  golf  chaliman 
from  the  local  country  club. 

In  a  sporty  multicolored  sweater,  regimen- 
tal necktie  and  white  button-down  shirt,  he 
lounges  easily  in  a  hard  metal  chair  at  a 
meeting  of  Coahoma  Opportunities,  Inc. 

But  when  he  starts  to  speak,  he  projects 
a  different  picture — the  first  white  man  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  poverty  program  when 
it  was  being  systematically  boycotted  by 
every  white  leader  In  Clarksdale. 

Carr  and  Henry,  the  program  vice-presi- 
dent, speak  almost  with  one  voice  in  protest- 
ing that  the  federal  government  Isnt  doing 
enough  to  help  the  local  poverty  program. 

They  also  kid  each  other  in  a  comaradeiia 
shared  by  few  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  Deep 
South. 

Dreams  and  open  doors 

After  Henry  made  an  Impassioned  appeal 
for  federal  aid  in  bringing  Jobs  to  Clarksdale, 
Carr  smiled  and  said:  "You've  got  a  dream, 
too."  He  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  famous  speech  in  which  he 
chanted  repeatedly:  "I  have  a  dream." 

Henry  smiled  back:  "And  you've  got  a 
nightmare,  baby." 

Bennle  Gooden,  assistant  director  of  the 
poverty  program,  analyzed  Carr's  contribu- 
tion: 

"He  opened  doors  of  the  power  structure. 
We  couldn't  get  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or 
any  local  officials  to  meet  vrith  us. 

"He's  rich  enough,  and  Influential  enough, 
and  brave  enough  not  to  have  to  give  in  to 
the  pressure." 

It  was  pressure  against  the  program  that 
brought  Carr  into  it. 

"/  didn't  even  know  what  community  ac- 
tion was  until  1965.  when  Henry  asked  me 
to  serve  on  a  Head  Start  board  to  help  Httle 
children,"  he  related.  "Then,  the  14  white 
segregationists  on  the  board  resigned,  aryd  he 
asked  me  whether  1  could  get  11  white  mem- 
bers in  four  days." 

Carr  said  he  thought  the  Job  was  an  easy 
one  xuttll  he  was  turned  down  by  one  friend 
after  another.  When  a  prominent  minister 
refused  to  serve,  Carr's  deep  oonmiltment 
began. 

"If  you  as  a  minister  won't  serve,"  Carr  told 
him,  "that  gives  me  all  the  more  Inspiration 
to  make  this  program  work." 

Carr  finally  rounded  up  10  new  white  board 
members  by  the  deadline  the  project  faced 
to  get  federal  funding. 

Carr  does  not  speak  like  a  Eealot  and  he 
dlEcoiu'ages  any  notion  that  he  is  one. 

"I've  always  believed  personally  In  equal 
rights,  but  I  probably  wouldn't  be  mterested 
If  there  weren't  such  gross  injustice  against 
Negroes,"  he  said. 

Adding  another  motive,  he  said:  "I*ve  got 
five  children.  I  want  peace  here." 

He  said  his  family  has  not  suffered  rq>er- 
cussloiu  from  his  poverty  work. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "our  10- 
year-old  daughter  worked  last  summer  as 
a  volimteer  m  the  Head  Start  program. 

"We  haven't  been  harmed  because  96  per 
cent  of  our  i>eople  here  are  sheep,  4  per  c«it 
are  bigots  and  1  per  cent  are  with  us.  The 
bigots  are  cowards,  like  most  gangsters." 
Nothing  could  be  worse 
Smoothly  and  quietly,  Carr  gave  his  views 
on  various  Issues  Involved  in  civil  rights  and 
the  poverty  program. 

On  housing:  "Nothing  cotild  be  wotse  here 
than  bousing.  It's  so  horrible  it's  not  fit  for 
animals."  (Carr  is  building  brick,  air-condi- 
tioned houalng  for  his  10  permanent  planta- 
tion workers.) 

On  city  government:  "Our  mayor  has  Ji 
fifth-grade  education.  I  cant  get  hir^  to 
apply  for  a  federal  work  experience  program^ 
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On  tbe  odiool  ayatom:  "Thwe's  not  a  single 
Negro  In  our  scboola.  No  one  has  a  workable 
plan  for  Integration.  The  schoola  have  turned 
down  federal  school  aid." 

On  the  need  for  strong  federal  support: 
"The  Negro  vote  will  eventually  take  care  of 
these  problems.  But  what  do  you  want  us  to 
do  now — solve  these  things  through  our  own 
little  riots?" 

On  solving  the  housing  problem:  "I  would 
cut  off  all  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Auth(»lty  loans.  The 
builders  would  decide  Immediately  they  sup- 
port Integration  and  poverty  programs.  Aside 
from  OSO,  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  helping  the 
poor.  But  It  doesn't.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment Is  Just  helping  the  commercial 
farmer. 

On  politics :  "Things  are  never  really  going 
to  change  until  Sens.  Eastland  and  stennls 
and  the  governs  are  changed." 

But  Oarr  and  Henry  already  are  leading 
the  way  toward  change. 

They  are  creating  a  series  of  services  for 
the  poor — education,  job  training,  a  credit 
union,  recreation — which  rival  functions  of 
the  official  government. 

And  other  white  men  are  coming  forward 
to  serve. 

The  county  board  of  education  Is  slowly 
starting  to  help  the  program. 

OuBtav  (G\is)  Roessler,  a  former  stock- 
broker and  jgaember  of  the  White  Citizens 
Council,  Is  the  director  of  the  program.  He, 
too.  Is  respected  by  the  Negro  participants. 

Dr.  ftank  liiarascalo,  an  obstetrician,  servee 
on  the  poverty  board.  Commenting  on  the 
first  poverty  trainees,  he  said: 

"Two  or  three  hundTed  of  those  people 
were  barety  breathing  when  they  came 
through  the  door.  These  people  had  never 
received  any  major  treatment.  Some  had 
hernias  in  their  stomachs  as  large  as  foot- 
balls, others  had  severe  prostate  trouble." 

"We  (the  Coahoma  poverty  organization) 
are  the  only  representative  body  of  democ- 
racy in  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi,"  Carr 
stated  matter-of-factly. 

But  he  quickly  added  that  Individual  white 
leaders  are  fighting  for  Justice  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 

One  finds  them  in  the  Delta — newspaper 
editors  like  Hodding  Carter  m  at  Greenville 
and  Hazel  Brannon  Smith  at  Lexington,  and 
attorney  Jimmy  Chrlstenberry  In  Rolling 
Fork. 

But  for  a  Northerner,  the  most  lasting 
Impressions  of  the  Delta — the  flat,  rich  cot- 
ton country — are  ot  the  pathetic  Negro  poor, 
of  their  rising  determination  to  overcome 
and  of  the  white  leaders  who  have  chosen 
to  stand  beside  them. 


READERS  DIGEST  ARTICLE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MlsslsslpiTl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  because  of  my  great  concern 
over  the  attack  on  our  Nation's  great 
water  resource  program  appea-lng  In 
the  June  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  It 
is  a  most  grave  matter  when  a  magazine 
In  this  coxmtry,  with  the  distribution 
that  it  enjoys,  attempts  to  Influence  pub- 
lic opinion  on  a  vital  program  through 
distortions  and  misrepresentation  of 
iacts.  The  result  Is  a  most  unfair  Indict- 


ment of  our  entire  water  resources  de- 
velopment program  which  has  been  so 
vital  to  our  progress.  I  reaUze  the  neces- 
sity to  slant  articles  at  least  to  a  degree 
to  sell  more  copies.  I  sincerely  feel,  how- 
ever, that  reputable  publishers  have  a 
responsibility  to  avoid  misleading  the 
public  to  the  detriment  of  essential  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  you  know,  there  Is  no  practical 
way  to  reach  the  same  readers  and  set 
the  facts  straight.  Incidentally,  appar- 
ently Reader's  Digest  does  not  think  It  is 
a  "boondoggle"  to  receive  a  subsidy  of 
over  $8  million  a  year  from  the  UjS. 
Treasury  to  mall  its  Issues  to  the  news- 
stands and  homes  off  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

During  the  recent  hearings  held  by 
our  subcommittee  on  the  pending  1968 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  over 
150  Members  of  Congress  and  1,400  pub- 
lic witnesses  appeared  in  support  of 
funds  for  public  works  projects.  These 
public  virltnesses  were  sincere,  dedicated 
citizens  who  came  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense  to  plead  with  the 
conunlttee  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  needed  flood  c<xitrol,  water  supply, 
navigation,  and  other  water  resource 
projects  In  their  areas.  Yet,  according  to 
the  article  these  projects  are  only  "polit- 
ical pork"  that  serve  only  to  reelect 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  article  makes  no  effort  to  point 
out  that  the  public  works  projects,  be- 
fore they  are  eligible  for  funding,  are 
subject  to  a  most  exhaustive  review 
process  to  assure  they  are  economically 
justified.  After  a  thorough  study  by  the 
responsible  agency  and  clearance  with 
all  other  agencies  Involved,  they  are 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  before  they  are 
authorized  by  law.  Each  project  must 
meet  stringent  criteria  to  assure  bene- 
fits will  fully  Justify  the  cost.  Numerous 
projects  are  foimd  unjustified  during  the 
study  process. 

I  know  all  of  you  Join  me  in  strongly 
denouncing  the  article  for  Its  most  un- 
fair attack  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Since  1824.  the  corps  has  served  this 
Nation  with  distinction  and  is  generally 
accredited  with  being  the  outstanding 
engineering  organiiatlon  In  the  world. 
One  only  need  to  point  to  the  accom- 
plishments achieved  by  Its  dedicated  and 
highly  qualified  personnel  to  put  the  lie 
to  this  indictment  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  entire  Nation  has  benefited 
from  the  Army  civil  works  construction. 
In  the  short  time  their  fiood  control 
reservoirs  and  local  protection  projects 
have  been  operating,  they  have  prevented 
more  than  $14  billion  in  flood  damages 
compared  to  an  Inrestment  of  only  $4.4 
billion  In  the  projects.  These  benefits  are 
shared  by  all — the  city  dwellers,  the 
farmers,  the  maiuifacturers,  and  the 
transportation  industry.  The  fiood  waters 
stored  In  corps  reservoirs  are  generally 
conserved  for  later  release  to  increase 
low  flows.  These  releases  relieve  drought 
conditions,  improve  the  quality  of  our 
waters,  and  help  to  Increase  industrial 
production.  The  storage  In  corps  reser- 
voir projects  supplements  the  water  sup- 
ply for  more  than  2  million  people  in 
100   cities,   towns,   and   rural   areas  of 


the  Nation.  These  stored  waters  also  de- 
velop electric  energy.  Corps  projects 
now  have  Installed  generating  capacity 
of  over  9.4  million  kilowatts  and  gener- 
ate 42.5  bllUon  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy  annually.  And  yet  Reader's  Di- 
gest calls  this  "pork  barrel." 

As  our  population  grows  and  uses  more 
and  more  raw  materials  to  manufacture 
goods,  our  transportation  facilities  have 
to  meet  the  need.  The  waterways  Im- 
proved by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  since 
1824,  like  other  forms  of  transportation, 
are  carrying  increased  amounts  of  goods. 
The  Inland  waterways,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  are  carrying  about  140  bil- 
lion ton-miles  of  bulk  commodities  an- 
nually, or  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
intercity  movement  of  the  Nation.  Rec- 
reational attendance  at  corps  reservoir 
projects  and  waterways  has  shown  a 
phenomenal  growth.  Attendance  at  res- 
ervoirs alone  has  grown  from  30  mil- 
lion in  1952  to  193  million  in  1966.  Yet, 
again  the  article  labels  this  "pork  bar- 
rel." 

LAKI  ERIC-OHIO  RIVKR  CANAL 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  article 
contains  a  vicious  and  most  distorted  at- 
tack on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 
project.  The  railroads,  as  they  have  in 
the  past  in  each  Instance  of  proposed 
waterway  projects,  have  launched  a  well- 
financed,  no-holds-barred  attack  on  the 
merits  of  the  project.  The  article  merely 
parrots  the  distorted  "facts"  which  the 
railroad  economists  and  lawyers  have 
flooded  the  news  media  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  project.  The  article  makes 
no  effort  to  set  forth  for  review  by  the 
reader  the  findings  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers based  on  extensive  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  project.  The  corps  report, 
which  Involves  five  volumes  and  over  700 
pages,  considered  and  answered  the 
claims  made  by  the  project  opponents. 
Ufifortunately,  the  corps'  findings  are 
not  "news,"  they  do  not  make  "head- 
lines," so  they  never  seem  to  get  pub- 
licity. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  leading  op- 
ponent of  the  project,  whose  attack  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  corps  is 
quoted  in  the  article,  is  at  the  same  time 
requesting  unbudgeted  funds  for  his  dis- 
trict for  another  project  studied  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  same  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. In  this  instance,  he  strongly  sup- 
ports the  findings  of  the  corps  as  to 
benefits,  cost,  engineering  feasibility,  and 
so  forth.  Likewise,  other  opponents  of  the 
project.  Including  the  railroads,  are  now 
actively  supporting  and  promoting  corps 
projects  which  will  serve  their  Interests. 
We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  devel- 
oping Conneaut  Harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  A 
company  which  benefits  from  this  de- 
velopment and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
the  engineering  and  economic  findings  of 
the  corps  in  this  instance,  now  ques- 
tions the  corps'  analysis  on  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  project.  But  we 
cannot  and  should  not  have  a  double 
set  of  standards.  We  should  not  condemn 
the  corps  when  we  oppose  a  project,  and 
then  praise  them  when  a  project  is  to 
our  benefit. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  answer  here  the  personal  attack  con- 
tained in  the  article.  I  have  dedicated 
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myself  over  the  years  to  the  natural  re- 
source development  of  our  country, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Southwest,  the  Northwest,  or  the  South- 
east. I  beUeve  the  record  will  show  that 
our  subcommittee,  under  my  chairman- 
ship, has  made  every  effort  to  fund  ob- 
jectively, within  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able, the  highest  priority  projects  re- 
gardless of  area  from  among  the  great 
backlog  of  over  400  authorized  projects. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  it  is  ironic 
that  after  years  of  promoting  needed 
projects  in  other  areas,  I  am  now  being 
bombarded  by  special  and  selfish  inter- 
ests because  I  support  a  major,  badly 
needed  project  for  the  development  of 
my  own  region.  We  have  encountered 
similar  resistance  from  selfish  interests 
to  every  other  major  waterway  project 
that  has  been  constructed  down  through 
the  years.  The  success  of  these  projects 
now  speaks  for  itself  with  the  benefits 
realized  far  exceeding  the  original  corps 
estimates.  I  am  glad  that  our  committee 
has  had  the  objectivity  and  foresight  to 
realize  that  with  the  expansion  of  our 
great  country,  there  Is  and  will  continue 
to  be  more  business  for  all,  whether  It 
be  the  railroads,  neighboring  cities  or 
ports,  or  competing  Industries.  Certainly 
it  is  obvious  where  our  country  would  be 
today  if  our  committee  had  buckled  un- 
der to  the  opposing  minorities  and  voted 
down  funds  for  justifiable  projects  to 
placate  the  selfish  Interests. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
set  the  record  straight  on  some  of  the 
distortions  of  facts  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle in  reference  to  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  CanaL 

PTTaPOSB  or  PROJECT 

Without  the  low -cost  transportation 
advantages  the  canal  would  bring  to  the 
coal  and  steel  Industries  located  In  the 
upper  Ohio  River  Basin,  the  economy  of 
the  region  will  continue  to  decline — being 
unable  to  compete  favorably  with  areas 
enjoying  cheap  water  transportation  for 
the  movement  of  coal  and  Iron  ore.  The 
canal,  only  120  miles  long,  would  pro- 
vide the  vital  missing  link  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  near  Pittsburgh. 
It  would  make  possible  a  free  flow  of  low- 
cost  waterbome  commerce  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Gulf  intercoastal  navigation  systems.  I 
think  It  Is  obvious  the  benefits  that  low- 
cost  barge  transportation,  representing 
an  annual  saving  of  $46.1  miUion  com- 
pared to  current  freight  rates,  would 
bring  to  this  large  area,  and  the  Nation, 
compared  with  the  present  water  route  of 
2.400  miles  around  the  Great  Lakes,  down 
the  Illinois  Waterway  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  back  up  the  Ohio  River.  In 
addition,  the  project  would  provide  ma- 
jor flood  control  and  recreational  bene- 
fits in  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
present  budget  request  provides  only  for 
continuation  of  planning  on  the  project, 
which  will  require  a  minimum  of  at  least 
4  more  years  to  complete.  There  is  no 
intention  by  the  supporters  of  the  proj- 
ect that  any  consideration  be  given  to  the 
initiation  of  construction  as  long  as  our 
Nation  is  faced  with  the  current  defense 
emergencies  and  the  current  budgetary 
situation. 


I  think  it  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  this  Is  the  appropriate  time  to 
undertake  study  and  planning  of  public 
works  projects,  with  the  small  current 
expenditures  involved,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  reservoir  of  projects  for 
consideration  in  the  future  when  larger 
capital  expenditures  In  the  economy  are 
warranted. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  current  public  works  budget 
pending  before  our  committee  totals  $2.1 
billion,  not  $4  billion  as  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle. Typical  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
writer,  he  apparently  decided  to  throw  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  to 
double  the  flgiure. 

LAND    TAKING 

The  principal  land  area  to  be  acauired 
Is  for  the  Summit  reservoir.  About  5  per- 
cent of  the  area  is  residential;  38  per- 
cent is  cultivated  agricultural  land;  and 
the  remaining  57  percent  is  in  timber, 
pasture,  brush,  and  wasteland. 

ft  is  regrettable  that  almost  every  con- 
struction project  requires  land  acquisi- 
tion with  the  accompanying  hardship  on 
the  land  owners  Involved.  However,  the 
land  requirements  on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  project  are  not  unusual.  It  is 
common  for  land  acquisition  on  even  sin- 
gle reservoir  projects  to  Involve  in  excess 
of  40,000  acres.  Land  acquisition  require- 
ments on  most  other  waterways  has  been 
far  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  project.  Perhaps  I  should 
note  that  land  acquisition  imderway  for 
the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  and  the  adja- 
cent Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  a  project  supported  by  the  canal 
opponents  from  these  areas,  Involves  ac- 
quisition of  a  total  of  72,875  acres. 

NO    DtVEKSION    OF    WATZK    PROM    L,AKK    ERIE 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  testified 
that  "studies  show  conclusively  that  ade- 
quate water  is  available  for  filling  the 
reservoir  and  operation  of  the  navigation 
locks  without  any  adverse  effect  on  Lake 
Erie.  Water  from  the  Mahoning  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ohio  River,  will  be  used 
for  the  project  and  this  method  of  opera- 
tion may  well  result  In  improved  lake 
levels  and  added  stream  flow  which  will 
be  available  for  power  generation  at  Ni- 
agara and  Massena." 

STUDIES  BY  PKIVATK  CONSTTLTANTS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised 
that: 

The  rates  supplied  by  a  private  economist 
were  developed  for  typical  trade  areas.  Apply- 
ing these  rates  to  traffic  projected  for  the 
canal  led  to  certain  modiflcatlons.  such  as 
those  resulting  from  back  haul  opportunities. 
During  review  the  barge  rates  were  re-ex- 
amined and  adjusted  to  reflect  the  moet  re- 
cent conditions.  No  arbitrary  reduction  was 
made  in  the  rates  furnished  by  the  econo- 
mist. 

The  A.  D.  Little  report  covered  all  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  proposed  canal.  It 
stated  that: 

In  conclusion,  other  than  the  transporta- 
tion cost  savings  involved,  we  consider  the 
major  transportation  contribution  to  be 
made  by  the  proposed  canal  to  be  the  provi- 
sion of  an  alternative  mode  of  transportation 
for  steel  Industry  raw  materials  that  would 
Insure  needed  reductions  In  raw  material  cost 
disadvantages — reductions      which       would 


benefit  a  regional  economy  wtilch  ha*  seri- 
ous long-term  economic  problems. 


COST 

The  so-called  "errors"  In  the  coips' 
reirart  refers  to  items  in  the  Initial  analy- 
sis which  were  revised  and  updated  by 
the  corps  itself  during  its  eztensive  re- 
view process  before  issuing  the  flnal  re- 
port. During  the  review  all  cost  estimates 
were  carefully  scruttclzed  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  Items  of  cost  questioned 
by  local  Interests.  Costs  were  increased 
by  $21,000,000  including  $11,000,000 
added  for  bridges,  some  of  which  are 
only  in  the  planning  stage  by  the  local 
jurisdictions. 

Essential  access  roads  for  recreation 
areas  were  included  in  the  recreation 
costs.  Any  additional  recreational  access 
roads  would  be  a  local  responsibility  as 
Is  the  standard  practice. 

The  construction  costs  of  loading  ter- 
minals are  never  included  In  the  project 
estimates  as  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  industries  and  port  authorities  in- 
volved. 

The  corps'  estimate  of  $53,372  for  re- 
location of  the  gas  pipeline  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  is  properly  limited  to  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  excavation  required  sifter 
the  new  canal  excavation  Is  completed, 
llie  estimate  by  the  owners  is  based  on 
the  assumption  the  excavation  and  re- 
location of  the  pipeline  would  be  made 
before  the  new  waterway  cut  is  made. 

The  cost  estimates  for  the  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal  were  made  in  the  light 
of  experience  gained  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  over  a  period  of  many  years 
in  conducting  a  civil  works  program  now 
costing  more  than  a  bllUon  dollars  a 
year.  A  recent  study  indicated  actual 
construction  costs  of  $3,144,000,000  for 
184  recently  completed  major  projects 
was  $706,000,000  less  than  the  preauthor- 
izatlon  report  costs  as  adjusted  for  price 
level  changes. 

CNTBRXST    RATE 

The  3  Vs -percent  interest  rate  used  In 
the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  evalua- 
tion Is  the  standard  rate  currently  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
the  evaluation  of  all  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Document  No.  97  of  the 
87th  Congress.  The  rate  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based 
upon  a  periodic  review  of  the  average 
rate  of  Iriterest  payable  by  the  Treasury 
on  outstanding  interest-bearing  mar- 
ketable securities  of  the  United  States 
which,  upon  original  Issue,  had  terms  to 
maturity  of  15  years  or  more. 

RECREATION    SXNSrlTS 

The  figure  of  half  a  million  sportsmen 
on  a  normal  summer  Sunday  does  not 
recognize  that  the  actual  visitor  capacity 
required  would  amount  to  only  381,000 
in  view  of  the  minimum  turnover  factor 
of  1.5.  This  design  load  Is  based  on  an 
estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. The  estimated  density  of  use  in 
the  Intensive  use  area  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  now  occurring  in  the  local 
area  and  within  the  region.  Density  of 
use  for  the  total  area  would  be  consider- 
ably less  and  would  be  consistent  with 
that  needed  to  msdntain  good  quality  in 
each  of  the  planned  recreational  activ- 
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HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR  LOW 
INCOlifE  FAMILIES 

Mr.  MONTQC»uIERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ak  nnaxdlnoiu  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn^lvanla  [Mr.  Babkett] 
may  extend  bis  remarlcs  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlsslsstppl? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRirrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  attended  the 
ceremony  jresterday  marking  the  first  al- 
location of  homes  under  the  program  en- 
acted last  year  to  provide  3-percent 
financing  under  FHA  for  homeownershlp 
for  low  income  families.  This  plan,  known 
•a  the  "Sullivan  program,"  wsis  the  fruit 
of  long,  hard  work  by  our  beloved  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sttl- 
trrAs  of  Missouri.  Building  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a  nonprofit  group  in  her 
home  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  Bicentennial 
Civic  Improvement  Corp.,  Lee  Sullivak 
worked  out  an  amendment  last  year  to 
provide  a  combination  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  and  3-percent  financing  so 
that  private  civic,  labor,  religious,  and 
fdmlllar  organizations  could  rehabilitate 
rundown  housing  and  make  It  available 
for  purchase  by  low  Income  families. 
lliese  groups  also  provide  guidance  to 
the  home  buyers  and  assist  in  improving 
the  neighborhood  generally  to  assure 
a  decent  environment  and  stable  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  tremen- 
dous pote^ial  for  improving  our  cities 
and  for  making  the  dream  of  homeown- 
ership  a  reality  for  families  who  oould 
not  otherwise  afford  It.  Mrs.  SxTLUCVAit 
and  the  people  of  St.  Louis  cannot  be 
commended  too  highly  for  the  leadership 
they  have  shown  and  this  program  will 
prove  its  value  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Already  a  number  of  groups  in  my  own 
city  of  PhllEulelphia  are  working  toward 
this  goal. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  goals  was  given  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Philip  N.  Brownstein,  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  at  the  meeting  yester- 
day. I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  see  the 
potential  of  this  provision  of  law  and  be 
sure  that  their  own  communities  par- 
ticipate in  it: 
p^MAQgB  or  P.  N.  Brownbtdn,  Assistant 

BXCXXrART-COMMZSSIONXR,     FEDERAL     HOUS- 

ma  AoicnaaTEATTON,  at  221(h)  Cbrxmont, 

Mat  24.  1967 

Since  the  estabUshment  of  the  Federal 
HoiMing  AdmlnlatraUon  Ih  1934,  America 
ItSkM  become  a  Nation  of  home  owners.  Now, 
nearly  two  of  every  three  American  famlUes 
either  own  their  homes  or  are  In  some  stage 
of  purchase. 

Of  the  one-third,  aome  families  do  not 
want  hoibe  ownership.  To  others,  home 
ownership  Is  an  elusive  gotd,  always  out  of 
reach  of  their  flnanrtal  capabUltlee. 

Today  the  Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  Is  taking  an  historic 
first  step  towards  bringing  a  common  as- 
piration closer  to  those  of  modest  income. 

We  have  a  new  program  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  tbe  poor  families,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing tbe  first  aUocatlon  of  funds  xmder  that 
pzognun. 

Congreowoman  Leonor  K.  SuUlvan,  who 


Introduced  the  1966  housing  amendment  that 
provided  this  program,  and  Philip  F.  Lich- 
tensteln,  director  of  ttie  nonprofit  sponsor 
which  wUl  receive  the  first  allocation,  are 
here  with  ub  today.  We  congratulate  them 
for  their  work  in  creating  a  new  aid  to 
houElng  the  poor  and  for  the  first  fruit  It 
bears  today. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  pro- 
gram offers  promise  to  low-income  families, 
their  neighborhoods,  aad  their  communities. 

The  housing  is  developed  by  nonprofit 
groups  who  are  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
help  low-lnoome  faiailles  become  home 
owners. 

But  the  role  of  the  nonprofit  spKinsor  can- 
not stop  with  the  completed  home.  The  spon- 
sor must  also  g^ve  guidance  and  advice  to 
the  new  owners,  and  steer  them  into  proper 
channels  for  realizing  their  goal.  Well  moti- 
vated Bponaorlng  orgjialzations,  such  as  the 
Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Corporation 
here  today,  can  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
this  and  similar  progrwns  work  successfully. 

The  housing  under  this  program  is  pro- 
vided by  major  rehabilitation  of  sound  but 
rundown  structures,  upgrading  the  inven- 
tory of  existing  housing 

The  program  can  Improve  and  stabilize 
neighborhoods  that  are  starting  down  hill. 

It  offers  p)oor  families  a  choice  in  housing, 
and  most  importantly.  It  gives  them  a  chance 
to  ovm  a  decent  home. 

The  project  we  get  under  way  today  with 
the  allocation  of  $68,000  will  provide  eight 
St.  Louis  low-lnoome  families  with  a  sound 
home  and  a  way  to  buy  it  with  FHA  mortgage 
insurance. 

A  small  beginning,  but  most  beginnings  are 
small. 

We  are  started  along  the  path  that  the 
world's  most  affluent  and  productive  society 
must  take. 

The  problems  involved  in  providing  decent 
housing  for  low-income  families  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  solutions. 

We,  in  Government,  have  sought  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  such  housing.  We  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  field,  al- 
though we  have  suffered  casualties. 

We  cannot  adequatdy  house  the  p)oor  by 
trimming  our  national  tfforts. 

I  see  great  promise  for  the  program  we  are 
inaugxirating  today. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  tbe  Bicentennial  Civic 
Improvement  Corporation  have  given  evi- 
dence of  their  Imaginative  and  dedicated 
work  to  put  home  ownership  within  the 
reach  of  the  pKwr. 

There  is  great  merit  in  this  effort. 

President  Johnson  summed  it  up  weU  Just 
two  months  ago  when  he  said,  "For  many 
American  families,  home  ownership  la  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  of  commit- 
ment to  community  life.  .  .  .  We  must  learn 
how  best  to  help  low-Income  families  to  own 
their  own  homes." 

lliis  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  response 
to  the  President's  call. 


UNEXPLAINED  DELAY  IN  ANNUAL 
REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  BY 
THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER OP  THE  CURRENCY, 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
law  requires  that,  and  I  quote  section  14 
of  title  12  of  the  code; 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

In  simple  terms,  this  official  is  com- 
manded to  report  annually  the  results 
of  his  stewardship  with  respect  to  the 
Nation's  4,800  national  banks  which  hold 
nearly  one-half  of  the  public's  money 
supply. 

However,  between  September  1,  1965, 
and  May  1,  1967,  a  period  of  almost  2 
years,  no  annual  report  at  all  was  fur- 
nished to  the  Congress  as  required  by 
law.  The  report  for  1964  was  filed  on  the 
former  date,  but  the  1965  repKjrt  was  not 
filed  with  the  Congress  until  16  months 
after  the  close  of  that  year.  This  is  an 
intolerable  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  Comptroller 
Camp  that  as  long  as  he  occupies  that 
high  ofBce  that  it  will  never  happen 
again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  archives  of 
this  House  show  that  the  "combined  an- 
nual report  for  1965  and  1966"  filed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  which 
contains  a  letter  of  transmittal  dated 
November  15,  1966,  from  then-Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  Saxon,  was  actually 
filed  with  the  Congress  on  a  different 
date  almost  6  months  later,  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

THE  DOLLAR  IS  STRONGER  THAN 
GOLD,  INSISTS  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN   WRIGHT    PATMAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment of  international  financial  transac- 
tions for  the  principal  reason  that  the 
world  price  of  gold  is  supported  by  the 
world's  strongest  full  faith  and  credit  ob- 
ligation— the  U£.  dollar.  Gold  has  very 
little  intrinsic  value  and  its  glitter  is  more 
psychological  than  anything  else. 

Still,  we  find  gold  useful  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  store  of  value  inter- 
nationally speaking  simply  because  the 
United  States  of  America  supports  the 
price  of  gold  by  promising  to  pay  foreign 
holders  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of 
$35  per  ounce. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that 
the  usefulness  of  gold  is  utterly  depend- 
ent upon  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for 
some  hard  currency,  and  our  dollar  has 
assumed  that  role  because  we  have  the 
largest,  steadiest,  and  strongest  economy 
in  the  entire  world.  Thus,  it  is  our  eco- 
nomic power,  coupled  with  our  Govern- 
ment's taxing  power,  that  stands  behind 
the  dollar.  It  is  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  specifically  guaran- 
teeing our  dollars  that  protects  and  sup- 
ports the  value  of  gold — not  the  reverse. 
Without  fixed  hard-currency  support,  I 
suspect  gold  would  have  some  substantial 
value  as  a  mere  commodity,  but  not  a 
whole  lot  in  comparison  with  its  present 
monetary  value. 
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So  as  long  as  we  continue  to  success- 
fully strive  toward  the  great  national 
goals  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  of  maximum  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  purchasing 
power  we  will  have  a  sound  economy  and 
a  sound  dollar,  with  or  without  gold. 

Probably  our  main  problem  as  world 
banker  is  due  to  an  excessively  rapid  for- 
eign mvestment  program  by  our  large 
banks  and  large  corporations  seeking  to 
carve  out  profitable  positions  for  them- 
selves in  the  Common  Market  countries 
and  other  international  markets. 

If  we  decide  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
prop  up  the  monetary  price  of  gold,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  impose  stricter 
controls  over  the  huge  outward  flow  of 
dollars  for  investment  \n  Western 
Europe. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  very 
intelligent  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Louchhelm,  appearing 
May  23  in  the  Washington  Post  news- 
paper: 

Gold  for  Dollars 

Tour  financial  editor,  Hobart  Rowen.  was 
perpetuating  a  fallacy  when  he  wrote  in  his 
article  of  Sunday,  May  14,  about  the  appre- 
hension of  European  bankers  as  to  a  pos- 
sible suspension  of  gold  purchases  or  sales 
by  tbe  United  States.  I  must  also  take  issue 
with  his  statement  that  "there  isn't  a  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  wouldn't  like  to  buy  gold 
for  dollars." 

Mr.  Rowen  is  really  referring  to  a  few  cen- 
tral bankers  in  a  few  European  countries. 
Anyone  who  has  visited  Europe  recently  and 
has  discussed  the  dollar  with  backers  in  a 
broad  sense,  knows  that  confidence  in  it  has 
never  been  higher.  They  also  learn  that  this 
confidence  is  not  dependent  upon  how  much 
gold  there  is  in  Fort  Knox  but  rather  upon 
tlie  resources  and  prosperity  of  our  economy, 
the  stability  of  our  government  and  the  free 
convertibility  of  our  currency  at  all  timae,  for 
ail  purposes  and  in  any  amounts. 

Apparently  Mr.  Rowen's  article  was  based 
upon  the  views  of  a  malcontent  member  of 
the  French  Embassy  staff  who  has  been  using 
his  office  to  spread  financial  Oaulllsm  around 
Washington.  It  ill  behooves  a  representative 
of  France  to  Imply,  as  this  man  does  in  the 
story  quoted  by  Mr.  Rowen.  that  the  United 
States  is  a  defaulter  on  its  international  ob- 
ligations while  hlstcK'y  is  still  so  recent 
and  so  clear  as  to  what  countries  have  failed 
to  pay  their  foreign  debts. 

If  we  had  a  representative  in  France  who 
was  engaged  in  spreading  such  unjuat  and 
unfriendly  allegations  as  this  Frenchman  is 
reported  to  be  doing  we  would,  I  believe,  call 
him  home. 

Walter  C.  Louckheim. 

Washington. 


BANK  PROFITS  INCREASE  11.7  PER- 
CENT IN  FIRST  QUARTER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
December  6,  1965.  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  bankers  and  raised  Interest 
rates  to  the  highest  level  in  about  40 
years.  On  September  20,  1966,  the  profits 


of  leading  banks  for  the  6  months  follow- 
ing this  action  were  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  bankers  had  in- 
creased their  profits  more  than  ISVi  per- 
cent in  the  first  half  of  1966  while  11  sav- 
ings and  loan  organizations  had  shown  a 
decrease  of  451/2  percent  in  their  earn- 
ings for  the  same  period. 

Data  Digests.  Inc.  recently  published 
the  earnings  for  64  leading  banks  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1967.  These  64  banks  in- 
creased their  earnings  more  than  11.7 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  1967.  Much 
has  been  reported  recently  about  the 
lower  earnings  of  industrial  corporations 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1967 — in  fact  a 
report  was  recently  published  by  a  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  firm  covering  earn- 
ings and  estimated  earnings  of  28  of  the 
30  companies  included  in  the  Dow-Jones 
industrial  stock  average,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  blue  chip  stocks.  These  fig- 
ures reveal  that  the  earnings  and  esti- 
mated earnings  of  these  28  companies 
dropped  an  average  of  11.4  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1967  as  compared  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1966. 

The  reduced  earnings  of  11.4  percent 
for  these  leading  Industrial  companies 
are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  11.7  percent 
increase  in  earnings  for  64  leading  banks. 
Although  the  profits  of  these  banks  in- 
creased 11.7  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1967,  this  was  the  first  time  since 
the  opening  quarter  of  1961  that  the 
real  gross  national  product  did  not  ad- 
vance m  the  first  quarter,  and  the  banks 
were  in  a  position  to  infiuence  the  high 
interest  rate  policies. 

While  the  banks  are  enjoying  these 
benefits  from  high  interest  rates  the  pub- 
lic is  t)eing  told  that  high  interest  rates 
are  necessary  to  control  Infiation.  Yet. 
the  high  interest  rates  actually  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  to 
increased  prices  for  the  consumer.  Both 
the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  who  pays 
a  higher  interest  rate  to  the  banker  must 
pass  this  increased  cost  of  doing  business 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

The  earnings  of  the  64  leading  banks 
which  were  published  In  the  May  report 
of  Data  Digests.  Inc.,  are  as  follows: 


List  of  banks 

Eaminfts  for  Isi 
8  months 

1967 

1966 

Bank  of  New  York 

S1.44 

1.24 

.83 

1.23 

1.13 

1.06 

.87 

1.05 

1.91 

1.21 

1.38 

1.09 

.98 

.82 

1.25 

1.25 

L96 

1.08 

2.73 

1.10 

.96 

1.51 

1.44 

1.25 

1.02 

.88 

.56 

.82 

$1  42 

BT  New  York 

1  14 

Charter  .New  York 

75 

Chase  .Manhattan  < 

1. 14 

Chemical  Bank,  .N.Y.  Trust 

1  01 

First  National  City 

.94 

Franklin  National 

.70 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

.89 

.MorKBJi  Ouaranly    

1.61 

United  Stales  Trust 

1.09 

First  National  (Boston) 

1.20 

New  Enplajid  Merchants 

1.08 

.<talc  Street  Hank  4  Trust 

.94 

Continental  Illinois  National..   .  . 

.  75 

First  National  (Chicago)...  . 

1  21 

Harris  Trust  4  Savings 

1. 10 

Northern  Trust. 

1.69 

Central  National 

86 

Cleveland  Trust.. 

Z26 

Natiooal  City . 

.98 

Union  Commerce  Bank 

.91 

Detroit  Bank  4  Tnist 

1.43 

Manufacturers  National 

1.52 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

1. 10 

Bank  of  America  N.T.  4  8-A... 

.92 

Bank  of  California  N.A 

.72 

Crocker-Cltliens 

54 

First  National  (Oregon) 

.80 

List  of  banks 

E»rnliig8  for  lit 
tmontba 

1»«7 

1986 

Seattle- First  National 

Security- First  National 

$1.18 
.88 

.68 
.66 
.29 
.71 

116 
.83 

LU 

I.ao 

1.8S 
.71 

.70 
.38 

1.19 
.65 

1.62 
.76 

L30 
.92 
.93 

I.9B 

80 

Inion  Bank  (Los  Angeles) 

67 

I'nlted  States  National  (Orugon)... 
Valley  National  (Pboenli) 

.65 
.28 

Wells  Fargo  Bank- 

M 

Fidelity  Bank 

L6S 

First  Fennsvlvania  Banking 

fD 

Oirard  Trust  Bank 

Philadelphia  National 

1.07 
LU 

Provident  .National... 
BankofS.W.N.A.  (Hoaxton)  ".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1.S6 

First  National  (Dallasj  .  . 

60 

Republic  National  (Dallas)...     . 
American  Fletcher  (Indianapolis)  . 
Citiiens4  6outh'n  (GeorKiai... 

.34 

1.06 

63 

Connecticut  Bank  4  Trust  (Hartford). 
County  Trust  (White  Plains) 

1.41 
73 

Fidelity  Inion  Trust  (.Newark; .-. 

First  Bank  Tru.st  (Minneapolis)...    . 
1st  4  Merchants  (Richmond;... 

1.06 
.81 

B1 

First  -National  (Marylandi... 

1.24            1  11 

1st  National  State  (Newark).. 

86              77 

Hartford  National  . 

75              no 

Indiana  National  Bank .... 

Industrial  National  (Providienoe) 

Lincoln  Rochester  Trust... 

1.27 
1.29 
MO 

.S3 
1.33 
1.38 
1.55 

.76 
1.24 
1.43 
ZOl 

.63 

1.02 

l.OI 

93 

-Manufacturers  4  Traders  (Buffalo) 
Maryland  National  Bank 

.49 
1  16 

Mellon  National  (Pittsburgh) 

1  40 

.Mercantile  Trust  (St.  Loui£) 

1  87 

North  Carolina  National 

6B 

Pittsburgh  National.  . 

1  05 

RigT^  .Niitiona!  (Washington,  i5.C.)... 
Union  Trust  i.Marvlaiid)  . 

1.27 
1  90 

Wachovia  Bank  4  Tnist 

E6 

Total... 

n.93 

6129 

The  earnings  of  28  of  the  30  companies 
making  up  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average,  and  published  by  Hayden. 
Stone.  Inc..  for  the  first  quarter  1967  and 
the  first  quarter  1966,  were  as  follows: 


List  of  companies 

Earnings  for 
1st  3  months 

1967 

1966 

Allied  Chemical 

Sa67 

1.24 

.77 

>.88 

.60 

>2.40 

.70 

.40 

1.64 

.75 

.81 

»1.1S 

M.40 

1.70 

«.66 

i.n 

•-56 

.54 

.60 

'1.05 

'.30 

M.2S 

1.36 

1.41 

.80 

«.90 

.76 

.83 

Sa74 
1  12 

.\lcoa 

American  Can 

70 

.\n;ericaii  Telephone 

.86 

.Vnierican  Tobacco 

63 

.\naconda 

2  38 

Bethlehem  Steel 

80 

Chrys'.er 

1.38 
2  17 

Ou  Pont 

Eastman  Kodak 

74 

(!(!ipriil  Electric 

.90 

( ;p lit ra!  Foods 

1  07 

Genera)  Motors 

2.07 

Uoodvcar 

74 

Ir.trrnaticnal  Harvester 

86 

International  Nickel 

1.31 

International  Paper 

.55 

Johns- .Man\  llle 

Owens-niinois 

.75 
80 

Procter-Gamble 

94 

Sears.  Roebuck 

33 

Standard  of  California 

L20 

Standard  of  New  Jersey 

1  36 

Texaco 

Union  Carbide 

1.80 
l.(B 

United  Air 

United  States  Steel 

.89 
.93 

Westlnphouse  Electric 

78 

Swift 

Woolworth 1 



Total 25.93  I      29.29 

'  Fiscal  quarter. 
>  Estimated. 


'Fiscal  year; 


OUR  OLDER  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosihthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objectioD 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MiarisBlppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  which  will  be 
of  particular  assistance  to  our  older  dti- 
aens.  One  of  these  bills  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  and  the  other  would  prohibit 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

In  a  sense,  this  Nation's  extraordinary 
economic  development  has  left  our  older 
citizens  in  Its  backwash.  Compared  to 
other  age  groups,  their  incomes  have  in- 
creased far  less  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
their  opportimities  for  useful  employ- 
ment have  shrunk  with  the  growing  em- 
phasis upon  youth  and  technical 
training. 

The  social  and  psychological  costs  of 
these  trends  are  heavy,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  are  large  and  grow- 
ing. In  1940,  7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population — 9,121,000  people — were  over 
the  age  of  65.  Today,  that  number  has 
more  than  doubled  to  19  million,  and  now 
represents  10  percent  of  the  population. 
Of  these  19  million  elderly,  some  40  per- 
cent has  assets  of  less  than  $1,000  and 
Incomes  which  fall  far  below  the  poverty 
line. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to 
visualize  how  a  large  number  of  our  older 
citizens  Uve.  Because  of  their  straitened 
drcimistances,  many  do  not  even  get  the 
proper  foods  essential  for  maintaining 
health.  Those  who  live  in  senior  citizens' 
housing  projects  are  often  condemned  to 
a  sterile  existence.  And  others  who  are 
forced  to  live  alone  generally  do  so  in 
loneliness  and  sadness.  Such  conditions 
cannot  be  condoned  in  a  country  as  afflu- 
ent as  ours.  We  have  a  profound  responsi- 
bility to  draw  the  elderly  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

We  recognized  that  responsibility  when 
Congress  passed  the  Older  Americans  Act 
in  1965  and  established  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  administer  its  provi- 
sions. But  it  is  now  time  that  we  extend 
these  provisions  to  Insure  that  the  work 
begun  is  continued  and  expanded. 

Specifically,  one  of  the  bills  which  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  raise  the 
funding  levels  above  those  presently  au- 
thorized. For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  State  grants  program 
be  increased  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,550,- 
000;  and  the  research,  demonstration, 
and  training  grants  from  $3,000,000  to 
$6,400,000. 

This  additional  money  would  enable 
the  States  to  supplement  their  existing 
programs  with  240  to  300  new  community 
projects  for  older  people.  Such  projects 
include  programs  in  senior  activity  cen- 
ters, employment  and  health  counseling, 
recreation  programs  in  senior  housing 
projects,  consiuner  Information  and 
g'oidance  services,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  programs  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  older  citizens. 

A  large  portion  of  the  $6,400,000  to  be 
fHithorlzed  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions will  go  to  a  study  of  the  nutritional 
needs  of  older  people.  Pilot  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  seek  to  find  new  ways 
of  providing  nutritious  meals  and  com- 
panfaxiship  in  senior  centers,  school 
lunchrooms,    government    and    private 


plant  cafeterias  during  off-peak  hours; 
special  cooperatives  for  the  elderly;  and 
such  services  as  home  delivery  of  meals. 
This  Is  an  area  where  much  still  needs  to 
be  done  if  we  are  to  Insure  that  our  older 
people  live  out  their  last  years  In  the 
best  possible  health. 

Just  as  there  are  many  older  Ameri- 
cans who  need  various  kinds  of  special 
assistance,  so  there  are  many  who  are 
still  healthy,  productive  and  potentially 
self-sufficient.  But  under  existing  em- 
ployment practices,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  be  forcibly  retired  at  an  age 
when  they  still  have  many  years  of  pro- 
ductive work  ahead  of  them.  This  is  not 
only  sad  and  imdesirable  for  them,  but 
also  deprives  the  Nation  of  skills  and  ex- 
perience which  outfit  to  be  utilized.  To 
help  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  biU  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
employers,  employment  agencies  and 
labor  unions  to  discriminate  against  in- 
dividuals because  of  their  age,  except  In 
circimastances  where  necessary. 

Passage  of  these  two  bills  is  a  small 
but  essentisQ  step  in  improving  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  I  hope  the  Congress 
gives  them  favorable  consideration. 


RESIDENCY   VOTINO   ACT— VOTINO 
IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MONTGOMKIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  sent  to  Congress  his 
message  on  the  political  process  in  Amer- 
ica and  proposed  the  Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1967. 

In  his  message,  the  President  empha- 
sized that  the  right  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all 
American  citizens.  Yet,  as  the  data  cited 
by  the  President  clearly  indicate,  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  change  resi- 
dence are  unable  to  vote  because  of  the 
patchwork  of  variable  residence  require- 
ments under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States. 

The  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1967  is 
intended  to  cure  the  inequities  caused  by 
the  confiicts  between  State  voting  re- 
quirements and  the  needs  of  a  mobile 
population. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
aid  many  American  citizens  temporarily 
residing  abroad  who  are  unable  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections.  A  serious  and 
highly  artificial  barrier  to  voting  faced 
by  Americans  in  the  Armed  Forces,  In 
Government  service.  In  business  and  In 
teaching  is  their  inability  to  register  by 
an  absentee  procedure,  even  though  the 
States  of  which  they  are  residents  would 
permit  them  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 
Elimination  of  this  unfair  disenfran- 
chisement  will  greatly  enhance  the  dem- 
ocratic process  of  free  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  the  President  Is  today 
recommending  would  apply  to  members 
of  the  armed  services.  It  is  particularly 


fitting  that  we  begin  to  consider  the 
Residency  Voting  Act  on  a  day  when  we 
extend  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Residency  Voting  Act 
is  consistent  with  my  own  biU,  H.R.  8176, 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  to  recommend — and  I  re- 
peat, only  to  recommend — to  the  States 
that  they  permit  absentee  registration 
for  all  elections  to  citizens  temporarily 
abroad.  My  bill  does  not  require  that  the 
States  have  such  absentee  registration; 
It  recommends,  it  facilitates  It. 

The  Residency  Voting  Act,  which 
President  Johnson  proposes,  would  re- 
quire that  the  States  which  do  permit 
absentee  voting  in  presidential  elections 
also  permit  absentee  registration.  To  per- 
mit one  and  not  the  other  is  clearly  to 
nullify  the  good  intentions  embodied  in 
absentee  voting  procedives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  there 
may  be  sensitive  problems  of  State-Fed- 
eral relations  connected  with  this  pro- 
posal and  I  introduce  it  in  order  to  make 
possible  full  study  by  the  Members  of 
this  House,  many  of  whom  are  expert  in 
this  complex  area.  But  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  pernicious  barrier  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  in  presidential  elec- 
tions engendered  by  our  conflicting  pat- 
tern of  voting  and  registration  laws. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  message  of 
the  President  on  the  political  process  In 
America,  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral concerning  the  Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1967,  and  the  act  itself: 

Trz  Poutical  Pxocxss  in  Amkuca 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.   INT«ODUCnON 

Public  participation  In  th«  proceoseci  of 
goveramient  Is  the  essence  of  democracy. 
Public  confidence  In  those  procesaea 
Btrengtbens  democracy. 

No  Government  can  long  survive  which 
does  not  f\ue  the  public  will  to  the  ln£tltu> 
tlons  which  serve  It.  The  American  system 
has  endured  for  almost  two  centuries  be- 
cause the  pieople  have  Involved  themselves 
In  the  work  of  their  Government,  with  full 
faith  In  the  meaning  of  that  Involvement. 

But  Government  Itself  has  the  continuing 
obligation — second  to  no  other — to  keep  the 
machinery  of  public  participation  function- 
ing smoothly  and  to  improve  it  where  neces- 
sary so  that  democracy  remains  a  vital  and 
vibrant  Institution. 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  that  obligation  that 
I  send  this  meeaage  to  the  Congress  today. 
I  propose  a  five-point  program  to: 

Reform  our  campaign  financing  laws  to 
assure  full  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
expenses,  to  place  realistic  limits  on  con- 
tributions, and  to  remove  the  meanlnglese 
and  IneSectlve  ceilings  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

Provide  a  system  of  public  financing  for 
Presidential  election  campaigns. 

Broaden  the  base  of  public  support  for 
election  campaigns,  by  exploring  ways  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  small  contributions. 

Close  the  loopholes  in  the  Federal  Ifws 
regulating  lobbying. 

Assure  the  right  to  vote  for  mlUtons  of 
Americans  who  chaiage  their  residence*. 

n.  TKK  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

In  our  democracy,  politics  is  the  Instru- 
ment which  sustains  our  Institutions  and 
keeps  them  strong  and  free. 

The  laws  which  govern  political  activity 
should  be  constantly  reviewed — and  reshaped 
when  necessary — to  preserve  the  essential 
health  and  vitality  of  the  political  procew 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life 

In  my  1966  State  of  the  Union  message  I 
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called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  basic  re- 
form of  the  laws  gorernlng  political  cam- 
paign in  these  words: 

"...  I  will  submit  leglalatlon  to  revise  the 
present  unrealistic  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions— to  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation 
of  conunlttees,  bringing  local  and  state  com- 
mittees under  the  act — and  to  attach  strong 
teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  requirement 
of  full  disclosure  of  contributions. . . ." 

A  year  ago  this  month,  I  submitted  my 
proposals  to  the  Congress  In  the  Election 
Reform  Act   of   1966. 

That  measure  reflected  my  concern,  as  one 
who  has  been  involved  In  the  process  of  elec- 
tive Government  for  over  three  decades,  that 
the  laws  dealing  with  election  campaigns 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
passed  42  years  ago.  The  Hatch  Act  was  passed 
27  years  ago.  Inadequate  in  their  scope  when 
enacted,  they  are  now  obsolete.  More  loop- 
hole than  law,  they  invite  evasion  and  cir- 
cumvention. 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing election  campaigns  should  no  longer  be 
delayed. 

Basic  reform — with  an  emphasis  on  clear 
and  straightforward  disclosure — la  essential 
to  Insure  public  confidence  and  Involvement 
In  the  political  process.  On  the  cornerstone 
of  disclosure  we  can  build  toward  further 
reform — by  charting  new  ways  to  broaden 
the  base  of  financial  support  for  candidates 
and  parties  in  election  campaigns. 

I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  in  this  field  as  we  work  together  to 
insure  continued  and  increased  public  con- 
fidence in  the  elective  process. 

/  recommend  the  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1967  to  correct  omissions,  loopholes,  and 
shortcomings  in  the  present  campaign  laws. 

This  Act  emt>odieB  many  of  the  same  posi- 
tive measures  I  proposed  last  May.  Last  Octo- 
ber, after  hearings,  the  subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration reix>rted  out  substantially  the 
bill  I  proposed  "favorably  and  with  biparti- 
san support."  The  Subcommittee  Report 
called  those  measures  "a  vast  Improvement 
over  existing  law." 

Full  public  disclosure 

The  heart  of  basic  reform  Is  full  disclosure. 
This  measure  would,  for  the  first  time,  make 
eOfectlve  the  past  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  achieve  full  disclosure 
of  political  campaign  funds. 

Complete  disclosure  will  open  to  public 
view  where  campaign  money  comes  from  and 
how  It  is  spent.  Such  disclosure  will  help 
dispel  the  growth  of  public  skepticism  which 
surrounds  the  present  methods  of  financing 
political  campaigns. 

Full  disclosure  efforts  are  frustrated  today 
by  gaps  in  the  law  through  which  have 
passed  an  endless  stream  of  national,  state 
and  local  political  committees. 

To  insure  full  disclosure,  I  recommend 
that: 

Every  candidate,  including  those  for  the 
Presidejtcy  and  Vice  Presidency,  and  every 
committee,  state,  interstate,  and  rational, 
that  supports  a  candidate  for  federal  office 
be  required  to  report  on  every  contribution, 
loan  and  expense  item  over  $100. 

Primaries  and  convention  nomination 
contests  be  brought  urithin  the  disclosure 
laws. 

Effective  ceilings  on  the  sise  of  contributions 
Closely  related  to  full  disclosure — the  basic 
step  In  any  election  reform — is  another 
equally  demanding  task.  It  requires  that  we 
make  political  financing  more  democratic  by 
recognizing  that  great  wealth — In  reality  or 
appearance — could  be  used  to  achieve  undue 
political  Influence. 

Current  law  limits  to  $5,000  contributions 
to  a  single  candidate  for  federal  office  or 
contributions  to  any  national  political  com- 
mittee supporting  a  candidate. 


But  the  law  does  not  prohibit  an  Indi- 
vidual from  making  a  95,000  contribution  to 
each  of  several  national  committees  support- 
ing a  candidate  or  party — and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  nimnber  of  such  committees. 
Moreover,  state  and  local  i>oUtlcal  commit- 
tees are  not  even  covered  by  exlatlng  law. 

/  recommend  that  a  $5,000  limit  be  placed 
on  the  total  amount  that  could  come  from 
any  individual,  his  wife  or  minor  children, 
to  the  campaign  of  any  candidate. 

Repeal  of  artificial  limits  of  cam,paign 
expenses 

With  full  disclosure  and  an  eSective  ceil- 
ing on  contributions  we  can  move  forward 
to  cure  another  defect  in  our  election  cam- 
paign laws — the  artificial  limits  on  campaign 
expenditures. 

Under  preeent  law,  for  example: 

National  political  conunittees  can  raise 
and  spend  no  more  than  93  million.  But 
the  law  doeu  not  limit  the  numl>er  of  na- 
tional conunlttees. 

Senate  candidates  are  limited  to  expenses 
of  t25.000  and  House  candidates  to  $5,000. 
But  the  law  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
committees  that  can  spend  and  raise  money 
on  the  candidate's  behalf. 

Th/eae  legal  ceUlngs  on  expenditures  were 
enacted  many  years  ago,  when  the  potential 
of  radio  in  a  campaign  was  virtually  un- 
known and  when  television  did  not  exist. 
They  are  totally  unrealistic  and  Inadequate. 
They  have  led  to  the  endless  proliferation  of 
political  committees. 

/  therefore  recommend  a  repeal  of  the 
present  arbitrary  limits  on  the  total  expen- 
ditures of  candidates  for  federal  office. 

Barring  political  contributions  by  Govern- 
ment contractors 

Present  law  prohibits  corporations  and  la- 
bor organizations  from  making  contributions 
to  campaigns  for  federal  office. 

But  there  is  an  anomaly  which  must  be 
corrected  in  the  law  relating  to  contractors 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

Non-corporate  Government  contractors  are 
now  prohibited  from  making  political  con- 
tributions at  all  levels  of  Government — fed- 
eral, state  and  local. 

The  bar  on  corporations  with  government 
contracts,  however,  extends  only  to  political 
contributions  at  the  federal  level.  These  cor- 
porations are  free  to  make  political  con- 
tributions at  the  state  and  local  levels  where 
finances  are  often  intertwined  with  national 
political  campaigns. 

In  the  interests  of  consistency  and  good 
sense,  I  recommend  that  corporations  hold- 
ing contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
also  be  prohibited  from  TTiaking  political  con- 
tributions at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Enforcement 
To  insure  that  these  reforms  are  strictly 
enforced,  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967 
would  provide  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
t:ons  of  the  law. 

m.  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967 
is  corrective,  remedying  present  Inadequacies 
in  the  law.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pursuit  of  another  goal — to  provide  public 
support  for  election  campaigns. 

The  background 

Democracy  rests  on  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whatever  blunts  the  clear  expression 
of  that  voice  is  a  threat  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  century  one  phenomenon  in  par- 
ticular poses  such  a  threat — the  soaring 
costs  of  political  campaigns. 

Historically,  candidates  for  public  office  in 
this  country  have  always  relied  upon  private 
contributions  to  finance  their  campaigns. 

But  In  the  last  few  decades,  technology — 
which  has  changed  so  much  of  our  national 
life — has  modified  the  nature  of  political 
campaigning  as  well.  Radio,  television,  and 


the  airplane  have  brought  sweeping  new  di- 
mensions and  coeta  to  the  ooncept  of  poUtl« 
cal  candidacy. 

In  many  wayv  these  changes  have  wockad 
to  decided  advantage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  liave  served  to  bring  the  candi- 
dates and  the  issues  before  vlrtiially  every 
voting  citizen.  They  have  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  political  education  of  the 
nation. 

In  another  way,  however,  they  have 
worked  to  the  opposite  effect  by  increasing 
the  coets  of  campaigning  to  spectacular  pro- 
portions. Costs  of  such  magnitude  can  have 
serioua  consequences  for  our  democracy: 

More  and  more,  men  and  women  of  limited 
means  may  refrain  from  running  for  pubUc 
office.  Private  wealth  increasingly  becomes 
an  artificial  and  unrealistic  arbiter  of  quallfl- 
cations.  and  the  source  of  public  leadership 
is  thus  severely  narrowed. 

Increases  in  the  size  of  individual  contri- 
butions create  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
the  public. '  Actually,  the  exercise  of  undue 
influence  occurs  infrequently.  Nonetheless, 
the  circumstance  In  which  a  candidate  la 
obligated  to  rely  on  sizable  contributions 
easily  creates  the  impression  that  Influence 
is  at  work.  This  impression — however  un- 
founded it  might  l)e — is  itself  intolerable, 
for  it  erodes  public  confidence  in  the  demo- 
cratic order. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  substantial 
funds  to  finance  campaigns  diverts  a  can- 
didates  attention  from  his  public  obUga- 
tlons  and  detracts  from  his  energetic  expo- 
sition of  the  issues. 

The  growing  importance  of  large  contri- 
butions serves  to  deter  the  search  for  small 
ones,  and  thus  effectively  narrows  the  base 
of  financial  support.  This  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  a  democratic  society  should 
strive  to  achieve. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram wMcb  completely  eliminates  these  im- 
desirable consequences  without  inhibiting 
robust  campaigning  and  the  freedom  of  every 
American  fully  to  participate  In  the  elective 
process.  I  believe  that  our  ultimate  goal 
should  be  to  finance  the  total  expense  for 
this  vital  function  of  our  democracy  with 
public  funds,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  or 
acceptance  of  money  from  private  sources. 
We  have  virtually  no  experience  upon  which 
to  base  such  a  program.  Its  risks  and  uncer- 
certalntles  an  formidable.  I  Iielleve,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  ready  to  make  a  beginning. 
We  should  proceed  with  all  prudence  speed 
to  enact  those  parts  of  such  a  program  which 
appear  to  be  feasible  at  this  time. 

Pre«'denfta/  campaigns 
The  Problem 

llie  election  of  a  President  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  free  choice  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  most  visible  level  of  politics — 
and  also  the  most  expensive. 

For  their  free  choice  to  be  exercised  wisely, 
the  people  must  be  fully  informed  at>cut  the 
opposing  candidates  and  issues.  To  achieve 
tills,  candidates  and  parties  must  have  the 
funds  to  bring  their  platforms  and  programs 
to  the  people. 

Yet.  as  we  have  seen,  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning are  skyrocketing.  This  imposes  ex- 
treme and  heavy  financial  burdens  on  party 
and  candidate  alike,  creating  a  potential  for 
danger — the  possibility  that  men  of  great 
wealth  could  achieve  undue  poUtlcal  influ- 
ence through  large  contributions. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  enacted  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act.  By  so  doing,  it 
adopted  the  central  concept  that  some  form 
of  public  flnancing  of  PresldentlEd  campaigns 
would  serve  the  public  interest. 

I  did  not  submit  or  recommend  tills  legis- 
lation. It  was  the  creation  and  the  product 
of  the  Congress  in  1966.  As  you  will  recaU, 
it  was  added  as  an  amendment  to  other  es- 
sential legislation.  When  I  signed  that  Act 
into  law  last  November,  I  observed  that  "It 
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new  ground  In  the  flnuiclng  of  Pree- 
Mmttal  election  campal^is"  and  that  tbe 
"new  law  is  only  a  beginning."  It  waa  my 
toltaf  tlien,  as  it  la  now,  tbat  tbe  complex 
IMOM  Involved  in  tblB  new  concept  reqi^ed 
eoctensive  dlacuaalon  and  penetrating  an&lysla. 
Over  tbe  past  six  weeks,  we  have  beard 
men  of  deep  principle  and  firm  c^mvlctlon 
•ngage  tn  a  spirited  and  searcbtng  debate  on 
the  law.  While  there  were  honest  and  vlgcw- 
oias  dlBagreementB.  they  were  voiced  by  thoee 
who  share  a  common  faith  in  the  free  Ideals 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

T^e  Issues 

Tt^ib  course  of  the  debate  has  iilumlnated 
many  of  the  Usues  which  underlie  the  mat- 
ter ot  Presidential  canapaign  financing.  For 
ezao^ple: 

In  ^hat  amount  should  Federal  funds  be 
provided  for  these  campaigns? 

What  limitations  should  be  placed  on  the 
uae  of  these  funds? 

Should  there  be  a  complete  bar  on  the  use 
oS  private  contributions  for  thoee  aspects  of 
^•■LTwpiittgn  financing  which  would  be  regu- 
larly provided  through  appropriations? 

Can  tbe  availability  of  public  funds  result 
in  an  undue  concentration  of  power  in  Na- 
tional Political  Committees.  II  so,  what  steps 
r*^n  be  taken  to  prevent  it? 

la  the  tax  check-off  method  a  sound  ap- 
proach or  Is  a  direct  appropriation  to  be 
preferred? 

Bow  can  equitable  treatment  of  minor 
parties  be  assured? 

What  sanctions  wo\ild  be  most  effective 
to  insure  compliance  with  the  law? 

Whatever  the  ultimate  formula,  how  can 
we   preserve   the    independence,   spirit   and 
spontaneity  that  has  hallmarked  American 
political  enterprise  through  tba  years? 
The  Recommendations 

Against  this  backdrop  of  concern  for  the 
political  process,  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  and  the  issues  that  have  been  raised, 
I  make  these  eleven  recommendations  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act: 

1.  Funds  to  finance  Presidential  campaigns 
should  be  provided  by  direct  Congressional 
appropriation,  rather  than  determined  by 
individual  tax  check-offa. 

This  approach  would : 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
make  a  realistic  assessment,  and  express  its 
Judgment,  of  what  it  would  cost  Presidential 
candidates  or  parties  to  carry  their  views  to 
the  voters.  This  assessment  should  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  special  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Comptroller  General,  created 
under  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act.  The  Board  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  both  major  political  parties.  Based 
on  this  review  and  recommendation.  Con- 
gress could  then  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds. 

Make  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
campaign  fund  more  stable,  by  removing  its 
uncertain  reliance  on  tax  check-offs  (whose 
numbers  might  bear  no  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  amoimt  required  to  bring  the 
issues  before  the  public. 

2.  The  funds  should  he  used  only  for  ex- 
penaea  which  are  needed  to  bring  the  issues 
before  the  public. 

Under  the  procedure  I  reconunend: 

The  funds  so  appropriated  would  be  used 
to  reimburse  specified  expenditures  Incurred 
during  tbe  Presidential  election  campaign 
Itaelf,  after  the  parties  have  selected  their 
candidate. 

The  amount  appropriated  should  be  ade- 
quate to  defray  key  Items  of  expense  to  carry 
a  campaign  to  the  public  and  thus  be  limited 
to  tbe  following  Items:  radio  and  television, 
newipi4>er  and  periodical  advertising,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  campaign 
literature,  and  travel. 

THe  amount  of  tbe  fund  for  the  major 


parties  as  finally  detennined  by  the  Congress, 
would  be  divided  equally  between  them. 

3.  Private  contributions  for  major  parties 
could  not  be  used  for  those  items  of  expense 
to  which  public  fundi  could  be  applied. 

Private  contributions,  bowever.  could  be 
used  to  defray  tbe  costs  of  other  campaign 
expenses.  These  would  include  the  salaries 
of  campaign  workers,  overhead,  research  and 
polls,  telegraph  and  telephone,  postage  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Citizens  who  want  to  make  contributions 
to  tbe  party  or  candidate  of  their  choice  will 
be  free  to  do  so.  Party  workers  at  the  grass 
roots  will  be  able  to  pursue  their  neighbor- 
hood activities,  a  responsibility  which  is 
deeply  woven  into  the  fabric  of  American 
poUtical  tradition. 

But  under  the  meaavires  I  have  proposed, 
the  major  biuden  of  mlsing  money  for  soar- 
ing campaign  costs  will  be  lifted  from  a 
Presidential  candidate's  shoulders.  No  longer 
vrtll  we  have  to  rely  on  the  large  contribu- 
tions of  wealthy  and  powerful  Interests. 

4.  A  "major  party"  should  be  defined  as 
one  which  received  25%  or  more  of  the  popu- 
lar votes  cast  in  the  last  election. 

A  percentage-of-voters  test  is  more  realis- 
tic than  the  fixed  niunber  of  votes  (15  mil- 
lion) now  In  the  present  law.  It  recognizes 
o\ix  growing  population  with  more  Ameri- 
cans entering  the  voting  ranks  each  year. 

5.  A  "minor  party"  should  be  defined  as 
one  which  received  between  5%  and  25%  of 
the  popular  votes  cast  in  the  current  elec- 
tion. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  described  above,  the 
eligibility  test  for  Federal  support  should  not 
be  baaed  on  a  fixed  number  of  votes  (5  mil- 
lion for  "minor  parties"  in  the  current  law), 
but  rather  on  the  percentage  of  votes  re- 
ceived. 

Third  party  movements  can  support  the 
rich  diversity  of  American  poliUcal  life.  At 
the  same  time  some  reasonable  limitations 
should  be  developed  so  that  Federal  financial 
Incentives  are  not  made  available  to  parties 
lacking  a  modicum  of  public  support — or 
created  solely  to  receive  Government  funds. 

Under  this  proposal,  "minor  parties"  would 
receive  payments  based  on  the  number  of 
votes  they  receive  In  the  current  election 
Tbe  payment  for  each  vote  received  by  a 
minor  party  would  then  be  determined  so 
as  to  be  the  eqiUvalent  of  ♦:  at  made  to  the 
major  parties. 

For  example,  assumt  that  two  major  par- 
ties received  a  total  of  80  mllUon  votes  in  a 
prior  election,  and  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated a  MO  million  campaign  fund  for  those 
two  parties.  Although  the  major  parties 
would  share  equally  in  that  fund  ($20  mil- 
lion each),  the  allocation  would  amount  to 
50  cents  per  vote  cast  for  those  parties. 
Using  the  50  cents  per  vote  as  the  guideline, 
a  minor  party  receiving  5  million  votes  in 
the  cvurent  election  would  be  entitled  to  $2.5 
million  for  its  recognized  campaign  expenses. 

6.  A  "minor  party"  should  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement  promptly  following  an  elec- 
tion. 

A  "minor  party"  should  be  able  to  qualify 
promptly  for  federal  funds,  based  on  its 
showing  In  the  current  election,  rather  than 
waiting  four  years  until  the  next  election. 
This  added  source  of  funds  should  enhance 
a  minor  party's  opportunity  to  bring  its  pro- 
grams and  platforms  Into  the  public  arena 

7.  The  percentage  Of  federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  major  or  mtnor  party  which  could 
be  used  in  any  one  state  should  be  limited  to 
140  percent  of  the  percentage  the  population 
of  that  state  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
country. 

This  would  prevent  the  concentration  of 
funds  in  any  particular  State  and  would 
minimize  the  ability  of  national  party  offi- 
cials to  reduce  the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
local  political  organizations.  At  the  same 
time.  It  would  retain  the  fiexiblllty  necessary 
to  carry  a  party's  programs  to  the  public.  The 


Comptroller  General  should  be  empowered  to 
issue  rules  for  the  equitable  allocation,  on  a 
geographic  basis,  for  national  campcdgn  es- 
penaes,  such  aa  network  television. 

8.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  full  report  to  the  Congress 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  Presidential 
election. 

This  report  should  Include: 
Payments  made  to  each  party  from  the 
fund; 

Expenses  Incurred  by  each  party; 
Any  misuse  of  the  funds. 

9.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be 
given  clear  authority  to  audit  the  experuei 
of  Presidential  campaigns. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  strictest  control* 
be  exercised  to  safeguard  the  public  Intereat. 
Tbe  General  Accounting  Office  Is  the  arm  o( 
the  Government  which  I  believe  is  best 
suited  to  monitor  the  eig)endlture8  of  the 
fund. 

Payments  from  the  fund  would  be  made 
only  upon  the  submission  of  certified 
vouchers  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

If  the  Comptroller  General's  audit  reveal* 
any  Improper  use  of  funds,  the  following 
sanctions  would  be  applied: 

The  amounts  involved  would  have  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury:  and 

II  the  misuse  Is  willful,  a  penalty  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  amount  Involved  would  be 
imposed. 

10.  To  bring  greater  wisdom  and  erperi- 
ence  to  the  administration  of  the  act,  the 
Comptroller  General's  special  Advisory  Boari 
on  the  Presidentiai  Election  Campaign  Fund 
should  be  expanded  from  7  to  11  members. 

This  Advisory  Botu'd  is  faced  with  a  heavy 
and  demanding  task.  It  must  "counsel  and 
assist"  the  Comptroller  General  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  under  the  Act. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  now  consist* 
of  two  members  from  each  major  political 
party  and  three  additional  members.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Board  be  enlarged  to  en- 
compass the  wUdom  and  experience  of  4 
distinguished  Americans: 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 

11.  Criminal  penalties  should  be  applied  for 
the  willful  misuse  of  payments  received  under 
the  Act  by  any  person  ivith  custody  of  the 
funds. 

The  penalties  should  be  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  5  years  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Criminal  penalties  would  'also  be  ap- 
plied against  any  person  who  makes  a  false 
claim  or  statement  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing funds  under  the  Act. 

Other  campaign  financing 

We  should  also  seek  ways  to  provide  some 
form  of  public  support  for  Congressional, 
state  and  local  political  primaries  and  cam- 
paigns. 

Here,  the  need  Is  no  less  acute  than  at  the 
Presidential  level.  But  the  problems  involved 
are  as  complex  as  the  elections  themselves, 
which  vary  from  district  to  district  and  con- 
test to  contest. 

Because  the  uncertainties  In  this  area  are 
so  very  great,  and  because  the  issues  have  not 
received  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  debate 
that  bas  characterized  Presidential  campaign 
financing.  I  pose  for  your  consideration  and 
exploration  a  series  of  alternatives. 

In  1961.  President  Kennedy  appointed  a 
distinguished,  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
problems  of  financing  election  campaign*. 
Although  tbe  Commission  devoted  its  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  campaign  costs 
for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
candidates,  it  pointed  out  that  tbe  measures 
proposed  "would  have  a  desirable  effect  on 
all  political  fund  raising." 

The  Commission's  1962  report  and  recom- 
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mendatloDS  ware  endorsed  by  Presidents 
Owlght  D.  EUsenhower  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
SB  well  as  leading  Presidential  candidates  in 
recent  elections. 

Based  on  the  Commlsslon't  recommenda- 
tions and  the  later  reviews  and  studies  of 
campaign  financing,  there  are  several  al- 
ternatives which  should  be  considered.  These 
alternatives  all  involve  public  financing  of 
campaigns  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Among  them  are : 

A  systsm  of  direct  appropriatlona,  pat- 
terned after  the  recommendatlona  made 
herein  for  Presidential  campaigns,  or 
modeled  aftef  recommendations  pending  In 
tbe  Congress. 

A  tax  credit  against  federal  Income  tax  for 
50  percent  of  contributions,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $10  per  year. 

A  matching  incentive  plan  in  which  the 
government  would  contribute  an  amount  up 
to  $10  for  an  equal  amount  contributed  by 
a  citizen,  whether  or  not  a  taxpayer,  to  a 
candidate  or  committee. 

A  "voucher  plan"  In  which  Treasury  cer- 
tificates for  small  amounts  could  be  mailed 
to  citizens  who.  in  turn,  would  send  them 
to  candidates  or  committees  of  their  choice. 
These  vouchers  could  then  be  redeemed 
from  public  funds,  and  the  funds  used  to 
defray   specified    campaign    expenditures. 

I  t>elleve  these  deserve  serious  attention 
along  with  other  propoeals  previously  recom- 
mended and  suggested  to  the  Congress.  Each 
alternative  offers  particular  advantages. 
Thorough  review  may  reveal  that  one  is  to  be 
clearly  preferred  over  the  others,  or  that  still 
other  courses  of  action  are  appropriate. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  any  such  review 
should  reflect  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  In  these  campaigns 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  funds  should  be 
provided  by  public  means. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  undertake  such 
a  review. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Congress  in  its  exploration  of  these 
alternatives  in  order  to  give  all  the  help  the 
Executive  Branch  can  to  the  Congress  as  It 
seeks  the  best  congressional  election  cam- 
paign financing  program. 

These  recommendations  represent  my 
thoughts  on  tbe  Issues  at  stake.  I  believe  they 
highlight  the  problems  In  an  area  so  new  and 
complex  that  there  Is  little  experience  In  our 
national  life  to  guide  us. 

I  hope  that  these  proposals  will  serve  as 
guidelines  for  discussion  and  debate  in  tbe 
coming  weeks.  A  penetrating  and  orderly 
review  of  these  vital  public  issues,  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  the  Congress  can  summon, 
will  In  itself  be  an  Important  educational 
process  for  the  nation  In  the  art  of  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  to  con- 
alder  promptly  tbe  problem  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  will  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  make  no  recommendation  as  to  the  effec- 
tive date  with  respect  to  such  legislation.  I 
leave  that  entirely  to  the  Judgment  and  wis- 
dom of  tbe  Congress.  I  have  no  desire  to  ask 
that  the  provisions  be  made  applicable  to  any 
campaign  in  which  I  may  be  Involved.  On  tbe 
other  hand.  I  have  no  desire  to  request  that 
any  such  campaign  be  exempted  from  mod- 
ernizing legislation  which  Congress  might 
enact. 

Public  financing  of  political  campaigns 
presents  the  American  p>eople  with  an  Issue 
that  Is  both  significant  and  complex — depart- 
ing as  It  does  from  the  familiar  practices  of 
the  past.  It  transcends  parttsan  poUtical 
considerations.  I  urge  the  American  people 
and  tbe  Congress  to  consider  this  issue 
thoughtfully,  on  Its  merits,  and  on  the  hlgh- 
sst  and  most  objective  plane.  Independent  of 
any  personalities  now  In  office  or  seeking 
office. 
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Full  disclosure  can  serve  tbe  integrity  of 
government  In  another  Important  area — the 
regulation  of  lobbying. 

Lobbying  dates  back  to  the  eaurllest  days  of 
our  Republic.  It  Is  based  on  the  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  their  elected  representatives  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Yet  to  realize  the  American  Ideal  of  Gov- 
ernment, our  elected  representatives  must 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  varied  pressures  to 
which  they  are  regularly  subjected.  In  1946, 
Congress  responded  to  this  need  by  enacting 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  Its 
purpose  was  not  to  curtail  lobbying  but  to 
regulate  it  through  disclosure.  For  the  first 
time,  individuals  and  groups  who  directly 
attempted  to  influence  legislation  were  re- 
quired to  register. 

More  than  twenty  years  of  experience  with 
the  Act  have  highlighted  Its  flaws.  Through 
loopholes  In  the  law,  Inunune  from  Its  regis- 
tration provisions,  have  passed  some  of  the 
most  powerful,  best  financed  and  best  or- 
ganized lobbies.  Although  engaged  in  con- 
stant and  intensive  lobbying,  they  are  not 
legally  required  to  disclose  their  existence — 
because  lobbying  Is  not  their  "principal" 
purpose,  the  narrow  test  under  current  law. 

The  Congress  has  properly  taken  the  initi- 
ative to  meet  this  problem.  Two  months  ago, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  355  by  a  decisive  vote. 
In  that  measure.  Federal  regulation  of  lob- 
bying has  been  strengthened  by: 

Supplanting  the  "principal  purpose"  test 
with  the  broader  test  of  "substantial  pur- 
pose," thus  extending  the  reach  of  the  Act 
by  a  wider  definition  of  thoee  required  to 
register. 

Transferring  tbe  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  the  law  from  tbe  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

/  strongly  endorse  the  Senate's  action  in 
strengthening  Federal  regulation  of  lobbying 
as  an  important  step  toward  better  Govern- 
ment, and  /  urge  the  House  to  take  similar 
action. 

V.   THS   KESmENCT  VOTING    ACT   OT    1967 

Voting  is  the  first  duty  of  democracy.  H.  G. 
Wells  called  It,  "Democracy's  ceremonial,  its 
feast,  its  great  function." 

This  Nation  has  already  assured  that  no 
man  can  legally  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  eco- 
nomic condition.  But  we  find  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  still  dUenfranchUed — be- 
cause they  have  moved  their  residence  from 
one  locality  to  another. 

Mobility  Is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  free 
society,  and  increasingly  a  chief  character- 
istic of  our  Nation  in  the  30th  Century.  More 
American  citizens  than  ever  before  move  in 
search  of  new  Jobe  and  better  opportunlUes. 

For  a  mobile  society,  election  laws  which 
impose  unduly  long  residence  requirements 
are  obsolete.  They  serve  only  to  create  a  new 
class  of  dlBenfranchlsed  Americans. 

An  analysis  of  the  1960  election,  the  last 
election  for  which  studies  are  available, 
shows  tbat  between  5  and  8  million  other- 
wise eligible  voters  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  unnecessarily  long  resi- 
dency requirements  In  many  of  the  states. 
Almost  balf  the  states,  for  example,  through 
laws  a  century  old.  require  a  citizen  to  be  a 
resident  a  full  12  months  before  he  can  vote 
even  in  a  Presidential  election. 

These  requirements  diminish  democracy. 
The  people's  rights  to  travel  freely  from 
state  to  State  Is  constitutionally  protected. 
The  exercise  of  that  right  should  not  Imperil 
the  loss  of  another  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right — the  right  to  vote. 

/  propose  the  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1967 
which  provides  that  a  citizen,  otherwise  qual- 
ified to  vote  under  the  laws  of  a  state,  may 
not  be  denied  his  vote  in  a  Presidential  elec- 


tion if  he  becomes  a  resident  of  the  state  by 
the  first  day  of  September  preeeding  the  elec- 
tion. 

VL  CONCHJSION 

Seventy  years  ago.  the  great  American  his- 
torian Frederick  Jackson  Turner  wrote  these 
words : 

"Behind  Institutions,  behind  constltatlon- 
al  forms  and  modifications,  lie  the  vital 
forces  that  call  these  organs  into  life  and 
shape  them  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
The  peculiarity  of  American  institutions  is 
the  fact  tbat  they  have  been  compcUsd  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of  an  ex- 
panding people  .  .  ." 

This  represents  a  valid  exposition  of  the 
vitality  of  our  democratic  process  as  It  bas 
endured  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 

Over  those  two  centuries  Presidents  and 
Congresses  have  strengthened  that  process  as 
changing  circumstances  presented  tbe  clear 
need  to  do  so.  Httstory  has  spared  few  gen- 
erations that  continuing  obllgatloir. 

Today,  that  obligation  poses  for  us  the  re- 
quirement— and  the  opportunity  as  well — 
to  bring  new  strength  to  tbe  processes  which 
underlie  our  free  institutions. 

It  Is  In  keeping  this  obligation  that  I  sub- 
mit the  proposals  in  this  Message. 

LTNDOK  B.  JOHirSON. 

The  WHrrE  HotrsE.  May  25, 1967. 


OrncK  or  the  ArroaNKT  Gevblu., 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  Vice  PREsmEMT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  PaBsmsirr:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  ref- 
erence is  a  legislative  proposal  "To  enable 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  change 
their  residences  to  vote  In  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elections 
occupies  an  area  of  special  sensitivity  for  all 
American  citizens.  In  1963.  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation  concluded  that: 

"No  American  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent because  he  changed  bis  address  before 
the  election  and  did  not  have  time  to  meet 
State  residence  requirements." 

Tet.  an  analysis  of  the  1960  election,  the 
only  presidential-  election  year  for  which  re- 
liable figures  are  available.  Indicates  that  be- 
tween five  and  eight  million  otherwise 
eUglble  voters  were  disfranchised  by  the 
helter-skelter  residence  requirements  oper- 
ating In  the  fifty  states.  In  many  cases,  the 
difficulties  of  voting  are  compounded  by  un- 
reasonable requirements  of  voter  registra- 
tion. According  to  census  data,  population 
mobility  In  tbe  United  States  has  Increased 
continuously  In  every  decade  since  1900.  The 
data  reveal  that  the  groups  who  change 
their  residences  most  frequently  are  migra- 
tory and  agricultural  labor,  professional  and 
technical  personnel,  semi-skilled  workers, 
craftsmen,  and  foremen.  It  Is  these  groups 
who  suffer  the  greatest  prejudice  from  tbe 
various  state  residence  lavra.  Tlit  only  fault 
of  these  citizens  is  their  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  travel  freely 
from  state  to  state,  to  pxiU  up  stakes  and  seek 
a  new  life.  Ironically,  many  of  tbe  individ- 
uals who  are  disfranchised  are  among  our 
best  educated  and  most  responsible  citizens. 

Until  recently.  It  bas  been  accepted  con- 
stitutional doctrine  that  a  remedy  for  this 
disfranchisement  could  come  only  throtigh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  or  enact- 
ment of  uniform  state  laws.  The  recent  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kattenbach 
V.  JTor^an,  384  VS.  641.  however,  sheds  new 
light  on  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  this  area,  and  permits 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  much-needed 
reform  in  the  area  of  voting  rl^ts  by  direct 
legislative  action. 
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SMrtton  S(a)  of  the  propoaad  statute  deals 
with  raaldence  requirements.  It  provldea 
tbat  citizens  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  under  the  laws  of  a  State  may  not  be 
denlaidl  their  right  to  vote  In  a  presidential 
election  U  they  have  resided  In  the  State 
since  the  first  day  of  September  next  pre- 
ceding the  election.  The  section  thus  re- 
stricts State  residence  reqxUrements  to  a 
specified  maximum  time  period  of  approxi- 
mately 60  days.  Section  3(a)  la  also  appli- 
cable to  residence  requirements  at  the  coun- 
ty and  local  levels.  However,  the  citizen  who 
seeks,  to  vote  under  this  section  will  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
voter  registration  available  to  him  after  the 
flnt  day  of  September  preceding  the  elec- 
tion. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  blU  deals  with  absen- 
tee registration.  It  requires  any  State  with 
absentee  voting  procedures  In  presidential 
•lectlcuu  to  provide  absentee  registration 
procedunn  u  well.  The  section  would  not 
requliv  States  to  establish  absentee  voting 
procedures  In  the  first  instance.  Once  a  State 
has  decided  to  permit  absentee  voting,  how- 
ever, the  section  would  require  the  State  to 
follow  through  by  providing  for  absentee  reg- 
istration. The  provision  is  a  modest  step  to- 
ward enfranchising  mobile  American  citi- 
zens in  the  Armed  Forces,  Government  serv- 
ice, business,  teaching  and  other  activities 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  section  would  thus 
reinforce  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  19B5,  50  U.8.C.  1451,  et  seq.,  which  en- 
courages States  to  provide  convenient  absen- 
tee voting  and  registration  procediires  for 
servicemen  and  goTemment  employees. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  statute  directs 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  institute  such  legal 
actions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  Implement 
the  Act,  Including  actions  for  injunction 
or  declaratory  Judgment  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  residence  or  registration  re- 
quirements. The  section  provides  that  such 
actions  are  to  be  expedited  and  will  be  heard 
by  a  three-judge  court,  with  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  5  of  the  blU  authorises  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  institute  actions  in  the 
district  courts  to  enjoin  violations  of  the 
Act  and  to  obtain  other  relief  that  may  be 
necessary.  Section  9  of  the  bUl  establishes  se- 
vere criminal  sanctions  for  vottng  frauds  un- 
der the  Act,  as  well  as  for  the  deprivation 
0-:  any  rights  secured  by  the  Act. 

Without  abrogating  any  significant  state 
Interests,  the  proposed  statute  will  eliminate 
the  unfair  dlsflranchlsement  suffered  by  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens  In  presidential 
elections.  1  urge  Its  prompt  consideration 
and  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

Text  or  Dratt  Bill 
A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  change  their  residences  to  vote  in 
presidential     elections,     and     tor     other 
purposes' 

Be  It  enacteS  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativlu  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Besidency  Voting 
Act  of  196r'. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  tbat 
to  enhance  tbe  right  under  the  foiirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  citizens 
who  9)ua)ge  their  residences  to  enjoy  equal 
access  to  u^e  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
Pfealdent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  be  free  of  discrimination  in 
public  services,  it  is  necessary  tq  prohibit  the 
States  from  conditioning  the  right  to  vote 


on  the  fulfillment  of  «nf  air  requirements  at 
residence  or  reglBtratlon. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any 
election  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  choosing  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  such  electors  in  such 
election  because  ot  any  requirement  of  resi- 
dence or  registration,  provided  that  such 
citizen  has  resided  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivision,  with  respect  to  which  the  re- 
quirement of  residence  applies,  since  the  first 
day  of  September  next  preceding  such  elec- 
tion, and  has  compiled  with  the  requirements 
of  registration  to  the  extent  that  such  re- 
quirements provide  for  registration  after 
such  date. 

(b)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  Tote  by  absentee  ballot 
in  any  election  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  of  choosing  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  such  electors  In 
such  election  because  of  any  requirement  of 
registration  that  does  not  include  a  provision 
for  absentee  registration. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  under  section  6  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  institute  forthwith  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  such  actions,  including  actions 
against  States  or  political  subdivisions,  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  requirement 
of  residence  or  registration  as  a  precondition 
to  voting,  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  which 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court 
of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2284  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
to  assign  the  case  for  bearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  In  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
gaged, or  there  are  rea4onable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  ts  about  to  engage,  in 
any  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  section  3.  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
is  authorized  to  institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
an  action  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
and  Including  an  order  directed  to  the  State 
and  State  or  local  election  offlclals  to  re- 
quire them  to  (1)  peimit  persons  benefited 
by  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  count  such  votes. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurialliction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
gives  false  information  as  to  his  name,  ad- 
dress, or  period  of  residence  In  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote 
imder  this  Act,  or  coDsplres  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  to  vote  or  Illegal  voting 
luider  this  Act  shall  b«  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  attempt  to 
deprive  any  person  of  emy  right  secured  by 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000, 
or  ImijHlsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 


ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  BAND  CITY,  UB.A. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  ^leaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been 
widely  known  as  a  center  of  musical 
achievement  and  appreciation.  Few 
American  cities  support  more  than  one 
community  band.  Allentown  supports 
four. 

The  world  famous  Allentown  Band  was 
organized  In  1828.  For  the  past  41  years, 
under  the  direction  of  an  outstanding 
conductor.  Dr.  Albertus  Meyers,  this  fine 
musical  organization  has  won  accolade 
upon  accolade. 

The  Allentown  Pioneer  Band  was  orga- 
nized 40  years  later  and  today  Is  directed 
by  Gerald  J.  Reinsmith.  The  Marine 
Band,  conducted  by  RajTnond  S.  Becker 
Jr.,  and  the  Municipal  Band,  conducted 
by  Albert  M.  Geary,  are  the  younirer 
members  of  the  Allentown  band  family. 

To  trace  the  frame  of  Allentown  in 
musical  prowess,  one  must  return  to  the 
early  years  of  the  Allentown  Band.  In 
1836  this  organization  played  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  Gen.  William  Harrison 
and,  3  years  later,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Martin  Van  Buren. 
Through  the  years,  it  has  presented  con- 
certs in  cities  from  coast  to  coast  and 
In  Canada. 

In  1928.  during  a  Canadian  tour,  the 
band  was  acclaimed  in  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette. The  newspaper  reported,  "20,000 
people  heard  the  finest  concert  ever  pre- 
sented In  Montreal." 

Armually,  these  four  musical  organi- 
zations participate  in  a  memorable 
event — the  Allentown  festival  of  bands. 
The  15th  of  theee  festivals  was  presented 
in  February  of  this  year.  Its  proceeds 
are  used  to  hdp  the  mentally  retarded. 

Recently,  the  sponsor  of  this  event, 
Allentown  Music  Festivals,  Inc.,  an  or- 
ganization of  Individuals  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  music  in  this  commu- 
nity, has  registered  the  name,  "Allen- 
town. Band  City,  U.S.A."  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Commonwealth  in  Har- 
rlsburg.  Pa. 

This  title,  I  firmly  believe,  is  one  well 
deserved  by  a  city  whose  history  has  been 
threaded  with  the  musical  achievements 
of  its  bands. 


A  MODERN  UNION  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his. remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr..  JOHNSON  of  Caliromia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I 
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have  served  the  past  three  decades  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Etai- 
ployees. 

Early  this  month  this  international 
organization  met  for  the  Ninth  Quadren- 
nial Convention  in  Mlimeapolls,  Minn. 
The  grand  president  of  the  brotherhood, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Dennis,  soimded  the  kesTiote  for 
this  convention  and  the  future  of  this 
organization  in  a  fine  speech  titled  "A 
Modem  Union  on  the  Move."  In  this  key- 
note address  President  Dennis  traces  the 
history  of  the  railroad  industry  and  espe- 
cially as  It  relates  to  the  brotherhood 
since  it  was  formed  in  1899.  He  looks  to 
organized  labor  In  the  industry  and  at  the 
game  time  he  calls  for  cooperative  efforts, 
not  only  among  the  various  railway  or- 
ganizations but  among  labor  and  Indus- 
try in  all  branches  of  transportation  and 
government  to  meet  the  many  challenges 
which  decades  ahead  hold  for  this  in- 
dustry which  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 

President  Dennis'  remarks  indeed  are 
a  keynote  to  the  whole  future  of  the 
transportation  industry  and  accordingly 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Record. 

A  MoDXBN  Union  on  trx  Movi 
(By  C.  L.  Dennis) 

Qrand  Lodge  officers,  delegates,  visitors 
snd  honored  guests.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  you  to  this  twenty-third  regular 
ud  ninth  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
greatest  transportation  union  of  Canada  and 
the  United  St&tea.  the  Brotherhood  at  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employes. 

We  come  together  in  this  fine  hall  from 
every  part  of  our  two  democratic  nations  to 
review  the  ooiuse  of  our  recent  history — 
four  eventful  ye<u«  In  the  Ufe  of  our  Brother- 
hood— and  to  establish  a  program  that 
thould,  with  hard  work  on  our  part.  Improve 
the  overall  welfare  of  all  of  our  members  and 
their  famlllee. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  record  our 
Brotherhood  has  made  In  this  four  year  pe- 
riod. But  let  us  start  this  convention  on  the 
right  foot  and  give  credit  to  those  who  helped 
build  that  record  .  .  .  my  team  I 

The  wages  of  our  members  could  not  have 
been  Increased  as  they  have  been  without  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Brotherhood  team, 
the  Vice  Presidents  sitting  up  here  with  me 
this  morning  I 

Each  and  every  ooe  of  them  contributed 
substantially  to  this  record.  Our  Express 
problems  could  not  have  been  solved  without 
Brother  Dan  Sullivan's  team  play. 

Our  legislative  activities  could  not  have 
Improved  without  Brother  Ken  Shaw's  quar- 
tcrbacklng  in  Washlngtoo. 

Our  airline  negotiations  could  not  have 
developed  without  the  fine  frontline  work  of 
Brothers  Jim  Be&rdMi  and  Dave  Llgon. 

Our  grievance  handling  at  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  would  have 
bogged  down  completely  without  Brother 
Charles  Kief's  contribution  to  the  team. 

The  many  merger  protective  arguments  we 
made  in  1963.  64,  66  and  66  would  be  quite 
Inferior  If  it  were  not  for  Brothers  J.  B. 
Haines  and  Charles  Moore  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Brother  Ray  Clark,  our  newest  addition  to 
tbe  team.  Is  making  an  exceUent  record  In 
hit  short  tenure. 

With  respect  to  Canada,  I  need  only  men- 
tion two  nrmes,  Frank  Hall  and  Ed  IX)wn- 
vard.  everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
1*  fully  awweof  their  contributions  to  the 
team. 


The  names  that  I  have  just  mentioned  are 
only  a  part  of  my  team,  your  team,  the 
Brotherhood  team.  Qrand  Secretary-Treasur- 
er Oeorge  Gibbons  and  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Board  of  Trust- 
ees also  play  Important  roles  on  the  Brother- 
hood team.  They  too,  along  with  the  head- 
quarters and  field  staff  of  this  Brotherhood, 
deserve  a  full  share  of  honors  in  the  records 
accomplished. 

By  all  standards,  the  record  of  the  team  In 
the  past  foiu-  years  ranks  with  the  best.  We 
must  not  rest  on  this  record  though,  but 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  focxulng 
our  full  emphasis  and  attention  not  on  what 
has  been  done  but  on  what  can  be  done. 

For  we  come  together,  brothers  and  sisters, 
not  with  the  primary  purpose  to  look  back 
but  to  look  ahead. 

Winston  Churchill  once  declared,  "if  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future."  The  future  should  be  the  keynote 
of  this  convention. 

We  must  look  to  the  future,  we  must  try 
to  plan,  we  must  try  to  adjust  to  the  relent- 
less demands  of  change.  This  convention  Is 
concerned  with  the  responsibility  for  a  great 
trade  union,  and  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  reside. 

We  cannot  afford  self -satisfied  reflection  on 
the  glories  of  the  past.  The  future  is  our  re- 
sponsibility and  one  that  I  know  we  accept 
as  a  matter  of  personal  honor  and  organiza- 
tional necessity. 

Tour  Brotherhood,  which  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  lead  these  past  four  years,  was  cre- 
ated just  months  before  the  dawn  of  this 
fantastic  twentieth  century.  Challenged  by 
this  new  era,  for  many  decades  we  have  kept 
pace  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Oeorge 
Harrison.  Almost  from  Its  start,  the  Brother- 
hood has  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  trade  unions.  We  recog- 
nize a  debt  to  Brother  Harrison's  long  and 
distinguished  leadership. 

No  one  who  believes  in  this  union  can 
fall  to  appreciate  his  leadership  and  the  work 
of  his  team,  on  which  I  served  for  many  years 
prior  to  my  election  as  President. 

On  the  solid  foundation  which  was  built 
in  those  early  years,  we  are  moving  ahead 
and  taking  the  lead.  As  the  slogan  on  this 
convention  platform  proclaims  to  all  the 
world,  the  Brotherhood  Is  Indeed  "A  Modem 
Union  On  The  Move." 

Together  all  of  us  in  this  hall,  should  have 
one  overriding  aspiration  for  this  Brother- 
hood :  we  must  be  sure  that  in  a  modern  age, 
ours  Is  a  modem  union,  a  modem  union 
that  can  set  the  pace  for  the  futtire. 

We  must  be  determined  that  in  these  years 
of  change  and  progress  the  Brotherhood  is 
on  the  move  toward  new  successes  .  .  . 
achievements  that  will  double  and  re-double 
the  record  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  Brotherhood  must  be  on  the  move 
toward  new  success  .  .  .  achievements  that 
wll  bring  worthwhile  and  significant  bene- 
fits directly  into  the  lives  and  homes  of  the 
working  men  and  women  who  give  this  union 
their  strength  and  their  support. 

We  want  the  members  of  this  great  union 
to  enjoy  substantial  increases  in  wages  and 
fair  pay  for  their  labors. 

We  want  the  families  of  members  of  this 
union  to  have  and  enjoy  full  and  complete 
security  from  the  uncertainties  of  unem- 
ployment and  displacement. 

We  want  the  members  of  this  Brotherhood 
and  their  dependents  to  be  able,  when 
stricken  by  illness  or  accident,  to  have  the 
best  doctor  and  hospital  protection  avail- 
able. 

We  want  every  member  and  his  spouse 
to  enjoy  decent  living  standards  and  se- 
curity In  the  golden  years  of  retirement. 

That  is  what  we  want  In  this  union,  "The 
Modem  Union  on  the  Move",  and  that  is 


what  the  delegates  assembled  at  this  con- 
vention can  set  in  motion  this  week. 

We  cannot  move  forward  If  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  anchored  to  the  past  in  this  era 
of  changes. 

The  wcape  of  this  era  of  change  must  be 
seen  In  two  i>erspecUves  to  be  f\iUy  under- 
Stood. 

First  of  all.  we  live  In  an  era  of  tremen- 
dous population  growth.  Do  you  reallM  tb&t, 
out  of  all  the  masses  of  human  beings  who 
have  Inhabited  this  globe  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  one  out  of  every  four  Is  alive 
today? 

The  population  explosion  leads  to  trans- 
portation difficulties  in  every  big  city  and  In 
wide  areas  of  the  nation.  It  leads  to  a  poison- 
ing of  the  atmosphere,  from  millions  «f  gaso- 
line engines  and  from  the  smokestacks  of 
big  industry.  It  leads  to  a  poisoning  of  the 
waters  of  our  rivers.  lakes  and  harbors. 

Second,  we  live  in  an  era  of  automation 
and  science — jobs  are  being  abolished,  new 
Jobs  being  created,  and  every  job  la  being 
changed — all  because  of  new  machines  and 
new  technologies.  This  wlU  continue. 

Look  to  our  own  sphere  of  the  world's 
economy  as  an  example.  Since  our  Brother- 
hood was  formed  in  1899,  transportation  of 
persons  and  products  has  not  only  changed 
but  it  has  grown — grown  substantially.  To- 
day, in  the  United  States,  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  gross  national  product — the  measiu'e  of 
our  economy — is  transportation  in  one  form 
or  another. 

We  can  talk  about  the  impact  that  a  drop 
in  automobUe  sales  has  upon  the  economy, 
we  can  talk  about  the  Impact  that  varia- 
tions in  the  basic  steel  industry  have  upon 
the  nation's  economy,  but  none  of  these,  as 
we  well  know,  can  compare  with  the  Impact 
the  transportation  industry  has  upon  the 
economy. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we 
are  told  that  transport  workers  cannot  strike 
because  the  economy  will  come  apart  if 
trains,  trucks  or  planes  stop.  If  this  is  so. 
and  I  personally  take  issue  with  it.  then  the 
workers  in  the  transportation  Industry  de- 
serve the  best  m  the  way  of  wages,  rules, 
working  conditions  and  fringe  benefits — not 
the  second  best,  but  the  very  beet. 

It  Is  my  belief  because  transportation 
unions  generally,  and  our  Brotherhood  In 
particular,  are  so  vital  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  economy  of 
Canada,  that  transportation  workers  and  our 
members  should  rank  at  the  top  in  earnings 
and  other  benefits. 

With  the  help  and  aid  of  all  members  In 
the  Brotherhood,  the  delegates  at  this  con- 
vention can  make  this  possible.  Tour  team, 
the  Grand  Lodge  Officers,  can  achieve  this 
goal. 

When  otir  Brotherhood  was  formed  back 
in  1899,  the  steam  engine  was  approaching 
its  golden  age. 

Over  ribbons  of  steel  extending  over  the 
entire  American  and  Canadian  landscape, 
great  locomotives  thundered  along  the  road- 
beds— bearing  the  title  "the  most  magnifi- 
cent mechanical  work  of  man". 

But  magnificent  as  they  were,  these  loco- 
motives lost  the  war  of  competition.  1H>day 
not  a  single  Class  I  railroad  uses  steam  as 
motive  power — except  perhape  to  maintain 
a  few  curios  for  tourists  or  railroad  "buffs". 

In  the  year  when  our  union  was  formed, 
there  could  not  have  been  50  "crazy"  men 
in  all  the  world  who  were  experimenting  with 
powered  fiight  through  the  air. 

How  long  ago  was  that? 

Here's  how  long:  Men  who  will  retire  next 
year  at  the  age  of  65  were  born  the  same  year 
the  Wright  brothers  managed  to  make  aa 
airplane  fly  120  feet  in  12  seconds. 

Today  we  have  thousands  of  members  in 
airline  Jobs,  and  programs  to  organize -thou- 
sands more  in  the  years  ahead,  and  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  airlines'  beet  customers. 
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Wben  we  started  In  1890,  we  sought  to  be 
a  union  of  railroad  clerks — ^men  and  women 
worklne  wltb  the  tools  of  tbelr  day — the  pen 
and  Uu  pot,  the  huge  ledger  books,  the 
classic  green  eye-shade  visor  and  the  arm- 
band shirt  protector. 

TVtday  we  are  a  broad-based  transptvtatlon 
union.  Now  we  represent  clerical  and  related 
employes  working  m  all  modes  of  transpor- 
tation: railroads,  airlines,  express,  freight 
forwarding,  motor  bus,  steamship  and 
trucking. 

Today,  our  members  still  work  with  pen 
or  pencil  and  manually  wrestle  with  freight — 
as  I  did  In  the  1930's — but  they  are  Increas- 
ingly more  likely  to  be  found  at  an  IBM 
keyboard,  or  a  computer  control  panel  or 
operating  freight  conveyor  belts. 

Today  we  have  grown— and  will  continue 
to  grow.  We  are  a  transportation  union.  Our 
future,  our  organisational  security,  lies  In 
the  direction  of  Increasing  our  transporta- 
tion-wide base.  This  we  must  do  with  your 
help  and  support,  this  we  will  do  for  the 
beneflt  of  all  our  members. 

It  must  have  been  as  recently  as  1946  or 
1948  that  we  first  heard  a  far-fetched  story 
about  a  gadget  caUed  a  "computer."  Today, 
It  Is  changing  our  Jobs  and  changing  our 
lives. 

In  this  modem  world,  economic  progress 
would  be  impossible  without  the  computer. 
If  we  did  not  have  computers  in  our  banks — 
to  take  one  example — all  employable  women 
between  18  and  60  would  be  needed  merely 
to  sort  checks  I 

Our  Job — the  Job  of  our  Brotherhood — is 
to  make  sxire  that  workers  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  computer,  and 
that  tbey  are  protected  from  the  barm  It  can 
bring  to  the  displaced. 

The  computer  is  here  to  stay — a  vital  part 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  industrial 
and  Commercial  world — and  as  a  "Modern 
Union  On  The  Move"  we  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  new  conditions  that  the  com- 
puter brings  about. 

One  expert  has  said  that  by  1970,  "If  all 
goes  as  predicted,  computers  will  be  man- 
aging the  rating,  routing,  sizing,  packagmg, 
billing  and  auditing  of  freight  movements  by 
all  modes  of  transportation." 

In  other  words,  virtually  all  the  work  of 
our  craft  or  class  will  be  done  by  computers. 
So  be  It — but  remember  this:  I  pledge  to  you 
that  each  and  every  one  of  those  computers 
will  be  manned  by  members  of  only  one 
union— The  Brotherhood  of  the  Railway 
Clerks. 

You  don't  have  to  go  back  too  far  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  other  problems.  Just 
look  back  four  short  years — ^to  our  Los  An- 
geles Convention. 

There,  you  gave  me  your  trust  and  honored 
me  wltb  election  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Brotherhood.  At  Los  Angeles,  I  pledged  to 
you  my  tmtirlng  efforts  to  attack  and  try  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problems  that  we  were 
facing. 

What  were  these  problems?  I  think  you  «•«" 
remember  them  well. 

We  were  faced  with  a  constant  elimination 
of  Jobs. 

We  were  faced  with  a  destruction  of  our 
union  through  the  eroeion  of  Its  base. 

We  were  faced  with  raids  on  all  fronts. 

We  were  faced  with  the  need  for  a  supple- 
mental retirement  program  for  career  rail- 
road and  express  employes. 

We  were  faced  wltb  the  need  for  im- 
mediate wage  increases.  And  on  and  on  and 
on. 

That's  why  our  slogan  says.  "On  the  Move". 
We've  already  begun.  We've  been  moving 
ahead  these  past  four  years,  but  we've  JusA 
started. 

How  otir  Motherhood  team  met  these  piob- 
l«Ba  Is  already  known  to  you.  So  we  are  "On 
taw  More",  as  the  slogaa  says,  and  In  the 
future  I  pledge  to  you  ...  we  shall  move 
even  faster  and  further! 


The  old  ways  and  the  old  days  are  gone 
for  good,  and  I  say  "That's  good."  Let  us  turn 
now  with  hope  and  renewed  dedication  and 
confidence  to  meeting  the  pax)blem8  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Purthermore  I  say.  It  Is  eesential  that  our 
governments  and  our  transportation  Indus- 
try also  look  to  the  future.  Pos-tunately.  there 
are  hopeful  signs  of  change. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton has  created  a  net7  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

We  salute  that  dectslon.  To  Secretary  Boyd 
we  pledge  our  cooperation  and  help  In  trying 
to  build  a  better  transportation  system,  and 
constructive  transportation  policy  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  railway  industey  has  never  been  more 
prosperous. 

It  has  achieved  a  high  rate  of  return  on  its 
invested  capital.  But  tt  has  also  thrown  scores 
of  thousands  of  people  out  of  Jobs,  and  in 
large  areas  of  the  country  It  has  shown  In- 
decent haste  in  Its  efforts  to  abandon  com- 
pletely the  Importatit  Job  of  transporting 
passengers  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  believe  that  In  tlie  America  of  tom-irrow, 
there  is  a  proud  and  important  place  for  the 
railroad  passenger  train. 

With  traffic  clogging  the  highways,  there 
must  be  room  for  the  Inter-clty  passenger 
railroad  and  commuter  railroad.  There  must 
be!  Or,  we  face  the  grim  prospect  of  state- 
wide highway  Jams  and  costly  never-ending 
race  to  build  more  and  more  super-highways 
across  the  scarred  face  of  our  beautiful 
country. 

Between  New  York  and  Washington,  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  between 
Montreal  and  New  York,  the  congestion  on 
air  lanes  is  so  heavy  that  each  day  without 
collision  becomes  a  miracle.  The  whisper-Jet. 
the  fat-Jet.  can  fly  280  miles  In  30  minutes, 
too  often  spends  another  30  minutes  waiting 
^to  take  off  and  another  45  minutes  waiting 
to  come  down ! 

In  the  face  of  this  congestion,  who  can 
claim  that  the  high  speed  railroad  passenger 
train  has  no  future? 

We  salute  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
and  his  many  colleagues  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  get  120  mlle8»an-hour  trains  running 
from  Washington  to  Boston — through  the 
crowded   northeast   section   of   our   country. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Japan  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  government 
delegation,  and  of  riding  the  high-speed  ex- 
press train  that  runs  regularly  from  Tokyo 
to  Osaka. 

It  is  an  exciting  experience  for  an  old 
railroader.  But  for  an  American  railroader, 
the  experience  has  a  touch  of  sadness,  re- 
membering that  it  should  have  happened 
here  first! 

I  hope  and  pray  tliat  the  Anierican  trans- 
portation industry — railroads,  express  buses, 
trucks,  freight  forwarding,  steamships,  air- 
lines— will  live  up  to  their  public  responsi- 
bilities In  these  coming  years  of  change. 

We  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 
are  wholeheartedly  in  the  concept  of  free  en- 
terprise. But  we  know  Just  as  strongly  that 
the  concept  of  public  service  to  nation  and 
community  is  a  responsibility  for  every  cor- 
poration and  buslneaa  in  our  nation. 

The  financial  rewards  for  successful  serv- 
ice In  a  free  enterprise  system  are  very 
great — as  the  transport  corporations  know 
from  first  band  experience.  But  with  the 
privilege  of  profit  goes  the  responsibility  of 
service. 

On  that  score,  the  railroads — in  the  eyes 
ei  a  great  many  American  citizens — do  not 
have  the  best  possible  record.  That  record 
must  change,  and  change  now! 

Since  o\ir  common  destiny  is  shared  with 
transportation  management  we  must  raise 
our  united  voices  to  make  certain  that  in 
modem  America,  and  In  modem  Canada,  the 


transportation  industry  meets  its  full  re- 
sponsibilities. Our  railroads,  our  airlines,  the 
whole  transportation  Industry  can  do  ao 
less. 

Another  problem  stemming  directly  from 
the  advance  of  technology  in  the  railroad 
industry  Is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  many 
unions  with  increasingly  overlawJing  jiiri»- 
dlctions.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the  merger 
of  unions  in  the  transportation  Industry. 
Nobody  likes  to  face  that  fact,  but  we  must! 

We  must  look  to  the  possibility  of  some 
form  or  merger  among  many  different  unions 
or  groups  of  unions.  We  have  24  different 
unions  m  the  railroad  Industry.  That  is  Just 
too  many  for  the  work  involved.  We  find  our- 
selves being  increasingly  diverted  into  bat- 
tles over  Jurisdictional  rivalry.  This  must 
stop. 

I  call  on  the  leaders  of  all  transport  unions 
to  meet  together  and  see  if  we  can't  work  out 
our  differences.  See  If  there  Isn't  an  equitable 
solution  for  bringing  about  closer  merger  or 
identification.  We  must  get  moving  on  this 
Job. 

We  presently  cooperate  through  the  Rail- 
way  Labor  Executives  Association,  but  this 
is  not  enough. 

In  the  airlines  industry,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  closer  cooperation  between  unions. 
We  began  effectively  cooperating  with  each 
other  in  the  1966  Machinists  strike.  We  must 
continue  this  cooperation  If  we  are  to  build 
an  effective  labor  movement  in  the  airline 
industry.  I  believe  this  convention  should  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  an  Air- 
line Employees  Department  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  pledge  my  full  support 
to  that  endeavor. 

This  great  convention  has  a  full  agenda 
of  work  during  the  next  few  days,  as  we  in 
the  Brotherhood  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
develop  sound  policies  and  realistic  programs 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Fortunately  we  gather  together  In  a  time 
of  strength  and  oppwrtunity  for  this  union. 

Directly  because  of  this  union,  a  third  of 
a  million  families  are  better  off. 

Indirectly,  the  benefits  of  our  union  are 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  persons — ^the  people 
who  sell  you  groceries,  or  cut  your  hair,  or 
sell  the  gas  for  yoiu:  car. 

But  we  cannot  stop.  We  must  keep  moving, 
working  with  all  our  might  to  represent  the 
interests  of  our  members  and  our  countries. 

Now:  We  must  prepare  for  the  negotiations 
that  lie  ahead. 

Now:  We  must  improve  the  wages  of  all 
our  members. 

Now:  We  must  organise,  and  negotiate, 
so  that  everyone  in  our  craft  or  class,  re- 
gardless of  employer,  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
our  working  agreements. 

Now:  We  must  seek  to  negotiate  a  vaca- 
tion schedule  that  gives  employes  adequate 
vacations  with  enough  funds  to  enjoy  t 
vacation. 

Now:  We  must  seek  additional  holidays 
with  pay. 

Now:  '^e  must  establish  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage  for  the  entire  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

The  ara  of  the  sweatshop  is  long  since 
past. 

Now:  Let  us  also  put  behind  us  the  era 
of  the  furlough  and  layoff. 

I  say  we  must  Insist  that  transportation 
management  find  the  way  to  plan  ahead, 
plan  ahead  so  that  the  era  of  layoffs  be- 
comes as  obsolete  as  the  steam  locomotive. 
In  American  industry,  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage  m\ist  and  will  become  part  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Brother  and  Sister  delegates:  As  we  open 
this  great  convention,  I  have  tried  to  present 
to  you  a  review  of  our  accomplishments  find 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Throughout  this  week,  we  will  be  dU- 
cussing  every  aspect  of  this  union.  It  is  your 
union.  Its  strength  cames  from  your  belisf 


and  your  support.  In  years  past,  your  belief 
and  your  support  have  made  this  a  great 
union. 

I  have  confidence  that  your  deliberations 
tn  the  days  ahead,  here  in  Minneapolis,  will 
forge  new  strength  into  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nity and  honorable  purpose  that  hold  us 
together  in  this  Brotherhood. 

Your  International  Officers  are  proud  to 
be  working  together  as  a  team  in  your 
service. 

We  will  speak  up,  at  various  times  in  these 
deliberations,  with  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  questions  that  come  before  this 
great  convention. 

Today,  let  me  conclude  merely  with  a  few 
words  of  my  appreciation  for  your  help  and 
support  in  these  difficult  years  of  transition. 
We  have  faced  our  problems  lilce  men.  We 
have  tried  to  act  with  honor.  We  have  had 
successes  and  gains.  We  have  had  some  dis- 
appointments, of  course. 

But  in  these  years,  we  have  continued  for- 
ward progress  of  this  union.  We  are  now  on 
the  move.  Now,  as  the  period  of  transition 
comes  to  Its  end,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  challenges  of  the  present  and 
the  future. 

We  are  today's  union  I 

We  are  the  now  union! 

We  are  better  prepared  to  serve  our  mem- 
bers. We  are  better  prepared,  as  good  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  to  make  this  great  union 
an  ever  more  effective  instrument  of  service 
to  all  the  people  of  our  wonderful,  democratic 
nations. 

With  your  support,  and  wltb  Ood's  help, 
we  sliall  go  forward  ...  a  modern  union  on 
the  move. 

Thank  you. 


THE    APPROPRIATIONS    BUSINESS, 
OOTH  CONQRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Including 
the  two  bills  reported  to  the  House  to- 
day, which  are  scheduled  for  floor  action 
next  week,  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions of  about  $50,282,000,000  have  been 
considered  at  this  session  in  connection 
with  bills  for  both  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968.  Including  the  two  bills  reported  to- 
day, these  requests  for  appropriations 
have  been  reduced  by  $1,499,000,000;  this 
amount  could  change  when  the  two  bills 
are  taken  up  on  the  floor  next  week. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  $50.3  billion 
of  requests  represents  about  one-third 
of  the  total  appropriations  which  it  is 
tentatively  Indicated  will  be  submitted. 
It  is  now  indicated  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate,  during  the  current 
session,  largely  for  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968,  something  on  the  order  of  $163,- 
000,000.000,  more  or  less,  for  administra- 
tive budget  purposes,  counting  roughly 
$15,200,000,000  of  so-called  permanent 
appropriations  such  as  Interest  on  the 


debt  that  must  be  counted  in  the  totals 
although  such  permanent  appropriations 
do  not  come  before  us  for  a  vote  in  the 
annual  bills. 

In  other  words,  nearly  $100  billion  In 
requests  are  still  pending  in  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Appropriations.  They  are  sched- 
uled to  be  brought  before  the  House  In 
the  coming  weeks  in  bills  dealing  with 
agriculture,  defense,  public  works,  mili- 
tary construction,  foreign  assistance, 
transportation,  and  a  supplemental  for 
items  deferred  for  lack  of  legislative  au- 
thority and  for  necessary  supplemental 
otherwise.  We  hope  to  keep  to  our  sched- 
ule for  getting  all  the  regular  bills  to  the 
House  by  June  30,  and  plan  to  do  so  un- 
less there  Is  disruption  because  of  delays 
in  the  authorization  bills  not  going 
through  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  four  ap- 
propriation bills  this  year — the  two  sup- 
plemental for  1967  and  two  regular  bills 
for  1968,  involving  $23.6  billion  in  re- 
quests. They  made  reductions  of  $195 
million  in  those  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  speaking  only 
of  the  outgo  side  of  the  budget  and  then 
only  of  the  appropriations  bills  which  do, 
however,  encompass  most  of  the  spend- 
ing actions.  Actions  on  certain  authoriza- 
tion bills  have  some  budget  Impact,  al- 
though thus  far  at  this  session  the  im- 
pact has  been  relatively  insignificant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  supporting 
tabulation  of  the  appropriation  bills: 


Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimatei  oj  "appropriationt"  in  appropriation  bills,  90th  Cong.,  Isl  «««.,  as  of  May  SB,  1967 
[Does  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislaUon.  Does  Include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  In  annual 


appropriation  bills] 


Bills  for  nscal  1968: 

Treasury- Post  OfBce..  

District  of  ColumblB: 

Feder&l  p«>-inenu 

Federal  loan  appropriation  .   

Interior 

Loan  and  contract  authorisations. 
Independent  OIBces-HUD 

Contract  authorization 

Labor-IIEW. 


Budget  Mtl- 

mal«s  oonaidered 

by  Housi' 


House 


State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary. 
Legislative. 


Agrlcnltore 

Loan  authorlistlon , 

Defense 

Public  works '.. 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistanoe 

Transportation „„ 

Supplemental   (NASA,  poverty,  other  deferred    item«; 
usual  supplementals) 


Subtotal,  1068  bills. 


Supplementals  for  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam) 
M  supplemental 


S7. 613.  787.  UOO         {7. 499. 230. 000 


63. 496, 000 

49,  fi;X).  000 

1.443.793.000 

(30,  700. 000) 

» 10, 804. 642. 700 

(40. 000. 000) 

13. 322. 603.  000 

2. 342. 942,  000 

231.311.132 

«  (5. 021, 097,  400) 

«  (859, 600, 000) 

•(71, 884,000. 000) 

«  (4,867.813.000) 

«  (2,987.000,000) 

<  (3, 824. 436, 000) 

•  (1.  718. 618.  772) 

(•) 


59,  499. 000 

48,100.000 

1.365.310.  ISO 

(16,  30O.  000) 

>  10. 013. 178. 782 

"13.137.488.000 

•  2. 194,  026,  JOO 

•228, 069, 952 


Budget  esti- 
mates considered 
by  Senate 


r.  615. 148, 000 


1.4.'«.  218.000 
(30.700,000) 


»5,  872. 177, 832 


34.  544,  922,  384 


9. 073,  366, 000 


Senate 


Enacted 


$7, 556. 1(57, 000 


1, 399. 359,  .S50  , 
(16.200.000) 


(-I-)  or  (-),  Utort 

action  compared 

to  budget 


-$59,881,000 

-4. 000. 000 
-1.500,000 
-58, 858, 450 
(-14,500,000) 
-791,463.918 
(-40.000,000) 
-186.115,000 
-148,915,600 
<-8,221,U0 


8, 954,  526,  550 |     -1.258,056,048 


12,275.870.000 
2. 134. 932. 833 


12. 196,  520, 000 
2,041,828.133 


12.275,870.000  i 
2,257.604,652  I 


12.196.520.000  1     $12,196,520,000 
2,260.246.933  i         2.197.931.417 


Subtotal,  1967  bills. 14.410,802.833 


14,238,346,133  i      14.533.474.652         14.456.766,933  j       14,394,451.417 


-79,850,000 
•>59. 673, 285 


-189.023.235 


Cumulative  "appropriation"  totals  for  the  session: 

House 50.282.980,865 

Senate. 

Enacte<l ... 


48,783,268.517 


23.606.840,652 
14,  533, 474,  652 


23,411,293,483 


14.394.451.417 


-1.499,n2,148 
-196,547.169 
-130, 023. 285 


'Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  In  Jsnusry  budget  at 
Mout  $15,212,066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forma  of  permanent  "new  ohllgational  au- 
taorlty"  for  1968  were  tentatively  estimated  In  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

« Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  (or  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants 
(oodget,  $080,000,000;  House  bill,  $025,000,000).  And  participation  sales  authorliatlons 
in  as  follows:  Budget  estimates,  $3,235,000,000;  House  bill,  $881,000,000. 


'  As  reported  from  committee. 

<  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  eommittee. 

<  Several  billions. 

Source:  Prepared  May  25,  1067,  In  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE   SOUTH-WEST   AFRICA    CASE: 
WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RarickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rk(x>rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
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United  Natl<Hi8  organization  continuing 
its  unprecedented  action  to  usurp  au- 
thority In  South- West  Africa,  despite  the 
United  Nation's  own  charter  provision 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  loss  of  its  ill- 
starred  lawsuit  before  the.  International 
Court,  I  want  our  colleagues  to  have  the 
other  side  of  the  story — the  one  that  pre- 
vailed over  myths,  wild  charges,  and 
emotional  outbursts  before  a  court  of 
law — so  we  may  better  understand  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  charges  and  attacks 
agidnst  South  Africa  and  South-West 
Africa. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  once  fear- 
less press — that  always  demanded  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  cover  every  murder, 
rape,  and  other  sensational  tilal  in  the 
United  States — ^has  never  found  the 
other  side  of  the  South-West  Africa  story 
newsworthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supply  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  D.  P.  de  VlUiers,  S.C, 
coimsel  for  the  South  African  legal  team 
in  the  proceedings  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  the  South- 
West  Africa  case,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Mr.  de  ViUler's  response, 
for  insertion  in  the  Record: 
Tbx  Sottth  Wkst  Avsica  Cask  :  What  Reaixt 

Hafpknkd — A.  Reflt  to  "Foreign  Avtaibs" 

Article  or  October  1966 

Tlie  October  1066  Issue  of  the  American 
Quarter  Review.  "Foreign  Affairs",  carried 
an  article  entitled,  "The  South  West  Africa 
Case:  What  Happened"  by  Ernest  A.  Gross, 
recently  Chief  Counsel  to  Liberia  and  Ethio- 
pia In  the  South  West  Africa  Case  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Gross's  association 
with  the  South  V^est  Africa  Case,  his  arti- 
cle engaged  the  closest  attention  of  Mr.  DJP. 
de  VlUlers,  B.C.,  who  was  South  Africa's 
Counsel  In  that  Case.  Mr.  de  VUUers  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  South  African  legal 
team  felt  that  Mr.  Gross's  exposition  was 
one-sided,  that  it  contained  misstatements 
of  fact  and  that  It  cast  imwarranted  reflec- 
tlooR  on  eminent  Judges  of  the  International 
court.  Mr.  de  Vllllers  therefore  set  down  a 
reasoned  analysis  of  Mr.  Gross's  exposition. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  "For- 
eign Affairs",  In  December  1966.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  It  would  be  published  In 
"Foreign  Affairs"  In  the  Interest  of  fairness 
and  objectivity  and  In  piirsult  of  the  Java- 
nal's  stated  objective  of  affording  a  broad 
hospitality  to  divergent  Ideas. 

The  Editor  of  "Foreign  Affairs"  however 
declined  to  publish  the  reply  explaining  that 
the  Journal  had  "a  long  established  policy 
of  not  publishing  rebuttals  to  previous  arti- 
cles". The  Editor  added  that  he  could  find 
no  sufficient  substantive  reason  for  making 
an  exception  In  this  case,  "and  a  number 
which  argue  against  It";  and  he  proceeded 
to  state  the  latter,  being  for  the  greater  part 
comment  on  the  contents  of  Mr.  de  VllUers's 
manuscript. 

While  the  policy  dlfflcultles  of  "Foreign 
AffalTB",  In  declining  to  publish  Mr.  de  VII- 
Uen'  response  are  accepted  In  good  faith, 
the  practical  result  In  this  Instance  Is  unfor- 
tunate In  the  sense  that  wrong  Impressions 
on  the  part  of  readers  c^  "Foreign  Affairs" 
cannot  be  corrected  through  the  medium  by 
which  they  were  conveyed.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Oroes'  article  has  also  given  rise  to  a  nimiber 
of  queries  which  require  answers. 

For  these  reasons  the  text  of  iir.  de  Vll- 
llers' article  Is  now  being  released  by  the 
South  African  Anbassy.  A  copy  la  enclosed 
for  your  convenience  (Annexure  A) . 

Also  attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  of  16tb  January,  lM7,  of  the  Editor 


of  "Foreign  Affairs"'  (Annexure  B)  and 
comments  by  Mr.  de  Vllllers  on  some  of  the 
substantive  arguments  made  by  the  Editor 
(Annexure  C).  i 

Washington,  D.C..  ' 

19th  May,  1967. 

[Annsxure  A) 

The  Sottth- West  ArticA  Casb:  What  Really 

HaVpei^xo 

(By  D.  P.  D«  Vllliers.  S.C.)» 

In  general  I  consider  it  undesirable  for 
Counsel  who  appefu«d  In  legal  proceedings 
to  debate  in  pubUc  the  merits  of  the  Judg- 
ment delivered  by  th«  Court,  or  the  procedure 
adopted  by  it  In  roachlng  its  conclusions. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  Judges  are  to  be 
immune  from  criticism.  I  firmly  believe  that 
proper  scientific  dlsciiselon  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions, including  criticism  where  necessary, 
Is  essential  for  healthy  Jtirlsprudentlal  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  there  Is  every  reason 
why  practising  lawyers  should  play  their 
full  part  In  this  Important  process,  and 
should  not  leave  it  entirely  to  the  academl- 
dans.  But  it  Is  always  Invidious  for  Counsel 
to  comment  In  public  on  the  particular 
merits  of  a  case  upon  which  he  has  recently 
been  engaged.  We  ate  all  human:  and  the 
risk  of  yielding  undiUy  to  the  subjective 
feelings  of  the  moment  Is  a  very  real  one. 
Usually,  therefore.  Counsel  should  In  my 
view  desist  from  such  comment.  This  would 
normally  be  the  best  way  of  complying 
with  his  duty  towards  the  jwoper  adminis- 
tration of  Justice — a  duty  which  is,  of  course, 
even  more  basic  than  that  which  he  owes  to 
his  client. 

It  is,  consequently,  with  considerable  re- 
luctance that  I  make  an  exception  In  the 
present  Instance  In  presenting  a  brief  reply 
to  the  article  In  the  previous  Issue  of  this 
Magazine  entitled:  The  South  West  Africa 
Case:  What  Happened?  I  feel  compelled  to 
do  so  for  various  reasons.  The  article  in 
question  Is  not  only  very  heavily  one-sided, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  it  contains  many 
serious  mlsstatemente  of  fact,  some  of  which 
have  subsequently  been  repeated  elsewhere, 
such  as  before  the  United  Nations.  Even 
more  important,  it  casts  unwarranted  re- 
fleotlons  on  eminent  Judges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  Judges  who  represent  the 
highest  legal  traditions  of  countries  such 
as  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Poland  and  Australlt.  It  is  accordingly  only 
fair  to  the  Court,  the  parties  to  the  case, 
and  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  that  the 
record  should  be  set  straight. 

The  article  under  feply  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Gross  who  had  been  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Applicant  States,  Liberia  and  Ethi- 
opia. In  the  South  West  Africa  Case.  De- 
spite my  personal  compunctions,  it  there- 
fore seems  appropriate  that  the  reply  should 
come  from  me,  who  had  the  honour  of  rep- 
resenting South  Africa,  the  Respondent  in 
the  Case,  In  a  similar  capacity.  I  wish  to 
emphasise,  however — though  it  should 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  so^that  my  reply 
Is  addressed  to  the  contents  of  the  article 
and  not  to  the  person  of  Its  author. 

BI7GGESTTON  Of  ITNFAIR  SURPRISE 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the 
article  under  reply  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  Applicants  were  unfairly  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  regard  to  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Court  founded  Its  1966  Judgment,  viz. 
the  abtence  of  a  legal  right  or  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Applicant  States  In  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  their  claims  The  article  sug- 


'  The  Editor's  letter  is  released  with  his 
permission  and  may  be  reptrinted  only  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  stated.  The  material 
In  Annexure*  A  and  C  may  be  freely  used. 
.  >  Leader  of  the  South  African  Legal  Team 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  S«uth  West  Africa  Case. 


gests  that  this  particular  question  was 
treated  by  the  parties  as  having  been  dig. 
posed  of  by  the  1962  Judgment  in  regard 
to  Jurisdiction,  and  that  it  was,  after  that 
Judgment,  not  raised  again  In  "submlssionj 
and  arguments,  both  of  fact  and  law",  until 
the  Court,  "upon  its  own  motion,"  resusci- 
tated It  in  the  1966  Judgment,  without  prior 
notice  to  the  Applicants.  No  representation 
could  be  further  from  reality,  as  reference 
to  the  records  of  the  proceeding's  will  show. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  1962  Judgment, 
South  Africa  submitted  its  written  pleadings 
on  the  merits.  These  pleadings  contained, 
interia  alia,  a  long  and  detailed  dissertation 
on  the  main  issues  dealt  with  In  the  1B62 
Judgment,  Including  the  question  ol  the 
Applicant's  legal  right  or  Interest  In  the 
subject  matter  of  their  claims.  A  system- 
atic analysis  was  presented  of  the  argument! 
employed  in  the  Judgment  and  the  concur- 
ring Opinions,  together  with  a  fully-reasoned 
reply  to  those  arguments.  South  Africa  con- 
tended, with  reference  to  authority,  that 
these  issues  had  not  been  finally  settled  by 
the  1962  Judgment,  and  were  open  to  recon- 
sideration by  the  Court  at  the  merits  stage.' 

Applicants'  reaction  was  an  interesting 
one.  They  replied  In  p«ut  to  South  Africa'* 
above  contentions,  inter  alia  In  a  section  ol 
their  pleadings  devoted  to  establishing  th« 
proposlMon  that — 

"The  Oompromlseory  Clause  in  Article  7 
of  the  Mandate  is  in  effect,  and  the  said 
clause  assures  the  Judicial  protection  of  the 
legal  interest  of  the  organized  international 
community  in  respect  of  the  'sacred  trust'."' 

This,  In  essence,  was  the  contention  re- 
jected by  the  Court  in  its  1986  Judgment. 

With  resi>ect,  however,  to  South  Africa'i 
analysis  of  the  1962  Judgment  and  Opinions, 
Applicants  declined  to  reply.  They  said: 

".  .  .  .  In  rearguing  the  law  of  the  case  as 
declared  by  the  Court,  the  CottnfCT-Afemorloi 
does  not  merely  maintain  positions  incon- 
sistent with  several  of  these  Opinions.  In 
many  cases.  Respondent  singles  them  out  for 
critical  analysis. 

"Without  suggesting  that  Respondent  la 
not  at  liberty  to  proceed  In  this  manner, 
Applicants  would  prefer  not  to  Join  issue 
with  the  Counter -Memorial  In  Its  critical 
analyses  of  Opinions  by  members  of  th\t 
Honourable  Court.  It  is  one  thing  to  main- 
tain positions  inconsistent  with  Opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Judges  now  sitting.  Applicants 
themselves  will  respectfully  maintain  vlewi 
In  this  Reply  that  may  not  always  be  con- 
sistent with  all  these  Opinions.  It  Is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  place  such  Opinions  in 
controversy.  Applicants  do  not  beUeve  that 
any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  re- 
plying to  what  the  Counter-Memorial  has  to 
say  about  them." ' 

It  is,  Incidentally,  a  strange  paradox  that 
Applicants'  Counsel  shrank  from  replying  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  proceedings  to 
reasoned  criticism  of  an  Interlocutory  Judg- 
ment and  opinions,  but  nevertheless  now, 
through  the  medium  of  an  article  in  a  pub- 
lic magazine,  casts  unsubstantiated  slurs  on 
the  "fairness  and  commonsense"  of  the 
Court  In  regard  to  Its  final  Judgment  and  the 
"procedures"  followed  by  It. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  important 
point  is  that  the  above  reference  to  the 
pleadings  dispels  completely  and  by  Itself 
the  suggestion  that  the  matter  of  AppUcanti' 
standing  was  not  raised  again  after  the  1963 
Judgment.  And  the  matter  does  not  end 
there.     This     Issue     was    again    specifically 


'Respondent's  Counter  Memorial  Vol.  n, 
pp.  103  to  104,  pp.  186  to  276  especially  pp- 
185  to  204;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  6-6;  and  Respond- 
ent's Rejoinder  Vol.  I,  pp.  94  to  109,  and  159 
to  176.  Brief  reference  to  these  arguments  ti 
made  in  the  Court's  1966  Jwdgment  at  p.  18 

■  Applicants'  Reply,  pp.  321-327. 

*  Applicants'  Reply,  p.  808. 


argued  by  South  Africa  during  the  Oral  Pro- 
oeedlngs  on  the  merits,  as  the  record  plainly 
(bows.*  Applicants  in  their  oral  presentation 
Also  replied  to  some  of  South  Africa's  con- 
tentions on  this  topic*  It  Is  true  that  they 
did  not  do  so  at  great  length.  But.  as  will  be 
evident  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 
this  was  entirely  a  matter  of  their  own  pred- 
ilection. They  have  no  basis  whatever  for 
suggesting  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise 
or  that  the  Court  acted  "upon  its  own  mo- 
tion" or  In  any  way  unfairly  towards  them. 

BUCCESnON  THAT  THE  COURT  SHIRKED  ITS  DUTY 

The  second  main  point  of  criticism  con- 
tained m  the  article  under  reply  is  that  the 
Court  sboiild  not  have  rested  Its  Judgement 
on  the  point  decided  by  It.  but  should  (ap- 
parently as  a  matter  of  policy)  have  decided 
some  of  the  other  substantive  Issues  between 
the  parties.  In  respect  of  these  Issues,  the 
article  gives  its  readers  to  understand  that 
the  merits  were  overwhelmingly  In  favour 
of  the  Applicants. 

To  understand  this  criticism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  clarity  about  the  nature  of 
the  issues  In  question. 

Alleged  militarization  and  iruiorporation 

Reference  may  first  be  made  to  the  issues 
which  are  not  specifically  mentioned  In  the 
article,  but  which  nevertheless  related  to 
matters  regularly  raised  before  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  respect  of  which  condem- 
natory resolutions  were  passed  in  the  "pe- 
rennial autumn  rite"  referred  to  by  the 
learned  author.  The  main  ones  of  these  were 
whether  South  Africa  had  established  mlU- 
Ury  bases  In  South  West  Africa  or  had  other- 
wise militarized  the  Territory,  and  whether 
the  had  attempted  unilaterally  to  Incorporate 
It. 

Applicants'  charges  of  militarization  were 
refuted  by  facts  set  out  in  South  Africa's 
pleadings  and  admitted  as  true  by  the  Ap- 
plicants, as  well  as  by  the  undisputed  evi- 
dence of  an  eminent  American  military  ex- 
pert. General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  It  was  there- 
fore obvious  that  the  charges  were  wholly 
untenable.  In  respect  of  incorporation.  Ap- 
plicants were  also  compelled  to  accept  the 
truth  of  South  Africa's  factual  averments, 
which  included  a  demonstration  that  South 
Africa  at  no  stage  attempted  or  intended  to 
incorporate  the  Territory.  Consequently  these 
charges,  too,  were  rendered  either  insupport- 
able or  at  least  completely  trivial.  Ultimately 
Applicants  all  but  abandoned  these  charges 
•8  well  as  the  militarization  charges.  Presum- 
ably the  learned  author  does  not  criticize 
the  Court  for  not  deciding  these  issues.' 
WeU-being  and  progress 

The  issue  to  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Gross'  article  Is  devoted  relates  to  what  he 
describes  as 

".  .  .  the  Incompatibility  of  an  official  pol- 
icy of  extreme  racial  discrimination  with  the 
International  obligation  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  the  material  and  moral  well-being 
and  the  social  progress  of  the  mhabitants  of 
the  Territory'  (Mandate  Article  2)". 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  Is  a  most  mis- 
leading way  of  describing  the  Applicants' 
contentions,  or  at  any  rate,  the  contentions 
finally  advanced  by  them.  It  is  true  that  in 
their  first  pleadings  i  Memorials)  Applicants 
contended    that    South    Africa's    policy    of 


'Verbatim  Records  No.  66/17.  13  April, 
1965,  pp.  34-37  and  39  and  CJR.  65/18,  14 
April,  1966.  pp.  6-32:  and  see  also  Judge  van 
Wyk's   concurring  Opinion,    p.   89. 

•  Verbatim  Record  CJl.  66/6.  24  March. 
1»85.  pp.  5-17. 

'  It  may.  however,  be  noted  In  parenthesis, 
in  regard  to  the  issue  of  liLcorporatlon.  that 
In  the  historical  Introduction  to  the  article 
certain  statements  and  suggestions  are  made 
which  are  unfounded  and  are  Indeed  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  facts  admitted  dur- 
ing the  Court  proceedings. 


apartheid  or  separate  development  as  applied 
In  South  West  Africa  was  an  oppressive  one 
designed  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
Native  or  Indigenous  Inhabitants  to  those  of 
a  White  minority.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
Applicants  originally  sought  condemnation 
of  South  Africa's  policy  as  violative  of  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Mandate,  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  which  are  contained  In  the  above 
quotation. 

South  Africa  conceded  that,  if  the  policy 
were  Indeed,  as  claimed,  an  oppressive  one. 
It  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Man- 
date. However,  South  Africa  said,  the  allega- 
tions of  oppression  were  refuted  by  the  true 
facts.  In  lengthy  and  fully-documented 
pleadings.  South  Africa  set  out  the  factual 
background  to  the  policy  in  question,  the 
correct  content  and  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ures complained  of  by  the  Applicants,  and 
the  standards  of  well-being  and  progress 
achieved  In  the  Territory,  comFtarlsons  being 
provided  with  other  states  and  territories  In 
Africa.  In  passing  It  may  be  noted  that 
standards  In  South  West  Africa  compare 
more  than  favourably  with  other  states  In 
Africa  (Including  the  two  Applicant  States) 
save  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Itself.  In 
addition  to  this  exposition  on  the  pleadings. 
South.  Africa  Invited  the  Court  to  visit  the 
Territory,  and  gave  notice  of  Its  Intention 
to  call  a  substantial  number  of  witnesses 
and  experts  to  give  oral  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  extensive  treatment 
was  to  provide  abundant  proof  that  the  pol- 
icies In  question  were  Intended  to  serve,  and 
did  In  fact  serve,  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Territory. 

Faced  with  this  challenge.  Applicants 
retreated.  They  vigorously  opposed  the  pro- 
posal for  an  Inspection,  and  ultimately  ac- 
cepted as  true  all  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  South  Africa's  pleadings.  By  formal 
amendment  of  their  Submissions  they  now 
based  their  case  entirely  on  a  so-called  norm 
or  standard  of  "non-dlscrlmlnatlon  or  non- 
separation",  which  terms  were  defined  as 
follows:  — 

".  .  .  the  terms  'non-dlscrimlnatlon'  or 
'non-separation"  are  used  In  their  prevalent 
and  customary  sense:  stated  negatively,  the 
terms  refer  to  the  absence  of  governmental 
policies  or  actions  which  allot  status,  rights, 
duties,  privileges  or  burdens  on  the  basis  of 
membership  in  a  group,  class  or  race  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  Individual  merit,  ca- 
pacity or  potential:  stated  affirmatively,  the 
terms  refer  to  governmental  policies  and  ac- 
tions the  objective  of  which  is  to  protect 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  Individual  persons  as  such."' 

It  Is  clear  from  this  definition  that  Appli- 
cants' complaint  was  no  longer  one  of  op- 
pression, but  rested  on  the  proposition  that 
any  official  allotment  of  status,  rights,  etc. 
on  the  basis  of  membership  In  a  group,  class 
or  race,  was  unlawful.  Indeed,  they  expressed 
explicit  agreement  inter  alia  with  a  passage  In 
South  Africa's  pleadings  reading  t.s  follows: 

"If  Indeed  Article  2  of  the  Mandate  must 
be  read  as  containing  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  'the  allotment,  by  governmental  policy 
and  action,  of  rights  and  burdens  on  the  basis 
of  membership  In  a  group'.  Applicants  would 
sufficiently  establish  a  violation  of  the  Article 
by  proving  such  an  allotment.  Irrespective  of 
whether  It  was  Intended  to  operate,  or  does  In 
fact  operate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
habitants."* 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  consider  In  detail 
the  legal  argument  presented  by  Applicants 
In  support  of  this  contention.  The  basic  con- 
tention was  that  the  suggested  norm  or 
standard  had  been  created  by  formal  acts 
of  the  "organised  International  community," 
and,  more  particularly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organisation.  The  Court,  It  was  said, 
was    obliged    to    apply    condemnations    of 


apartheid  embodied  In  resolutions,  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  so  doing  the  Court  was 
not  entitled  to  ascertain  for  itself  whether 
the  policies  In  question  were  beneficial  or 
detrimental,  or.  indeed,  whether  the  version 
of  apartheid  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions was  a  correct  one.  In  the  worcls  of  the 
Applicants,  the  Court  was  not  ent'tled  to 
"second-guess"  the  organs  which  had  estab- 
lished the  norm  or  standards. 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  consider  the  cor- 
rectness in  law  of  this  contention — which  is 
obviously  extremely  questionable,  to  say  the 
least,  as  indeed  appeared  from  the  treatment 
accorded  to  this  topic  in  the  1966  Judgment 
and  Opinions  (including  the  dissenting 
ones ) .  My  present  purpose  Is  only  to  dispel 
the  suggestion  In  the  article  under  reply 
that  the  Court  was  asked  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  South  African  policies,  and 
that  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Indeed  the  learned  author  himself,  as  Coun- 
sel, expended  much  ingenuliy  on  giving  rea- 
sons during  the  oral  proceedings  why  the 
Court  should  not  consider  those  merits,  and 
why  material  necessary  for  such  ocmsldera- 
tlon  (such  as  an  Inspection  or  oral  evidence) 
should  not  be  produced  before  It.  By  means 
of  the  formal  amendment  of  his  Submis- 
sions mentioned  above,  he  succeeded  In  ex- 
cluding such  material  from  the  attention  of 
the  Court.  Thereafter  the  proceedings  weie 
confined  to  the  question  whether  the  sug- 
gested norm  or  standard  existed  and  was 
applicable  to  the  Mandate. 

In  these  circumstances  It  will  readily  be 
appreciated  why  I  say  the  article  under  reply 
Is  misleading  In  suggesting  that  the  Court 
was  faced  with  the  Issue  whether  "an  official 
policy  of  extreme  racial  discrimination"  was 
contrary  to  the  Mandate.  On  the  basis  upon 
which  Applicants  rested  their  case,  "discrimi- 
nation" was  relevant  only  In  the  sense  as 
defined  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  namely 
as  a  colourless  type  of  dlstlnotloD  In  the  of- 
ficial allotment  of  rights,  burdens,  etc.  The 
question  whether  or  not  the  South  African 
policies  In  fact  amounted  to  discrimination 
In  the  pejorative  sense.  I.e.,  as  involving  an 
element  of  oppressive  Intent  or  detrimental 
effects,  was  deliberately  removed  by  the  Ap- 
plicants from  the  ambit  of  the  Issues  be- 
fore the  Court.  On  the  record  as  it  stood,  and 
especially  In  the  light  of  the  admission  by 
the  Applicants  of  the  truth  of  all  South 
Africa's  expositions  of  fact.  It  seemed  evi- 
dent that  such  a  question,  if  it  bad  still 
been  presented,  could  not  have  been  an- 
swered in  the  Applicants'  favour." 

Particular  factual  allegations 

In  the  above  connection  attention  has  to 
be  drawn  to  another  remarkable  feartuie  of 
the  article  under  reply.  It  contains  a  number 
of  purported  propositions  of  fact,  which, 
however,  were  either  not  submitted  to  the 
Court  by  the  Applicants  at  all,  or,  if  sub- 
mitted, were  subsequently  abcLndoned  in  the 
process  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  exposi- 
tions, corrections  and  controversions  pre- 
sented by  South  Africa. 

This  applies  to  various  propositions  of  al- 
leged repressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  South 
Africa,  and  particularly  to  an  astonishing 
paragraph  reading  as  foUows: 

"It  was  known — and  confirmed  out  of  the 
mouths  of  South  Africa's  own  witnesses  at 
the  lengthy  Court  hearings  on  the  merits — 
that,  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of  the 
conduct  of  this  trust,  not  one  'native'  ever 
has  been  qualified  in  law,  medicine,  englneei:- 
Ing.  dentistry,  or  registered  nursing:  none 
may  form  or  Join  a  labor  organisation  with 
rights  of  collective  bargaimng;  none  may  be 
employed  in  a  skilled  occupation;  none  may 
move  from  place  to  place  without  official  per- 
mission; none  may  reside  (except  for  pur- 
poses   of    labor)     in    areas    designated    as 


■  Applicants'  Reply,  p.  274. 

■Oral  Proceedings  30  April,  196S,  p.  17. 


>°See  Judge  van  Wyk's  Separate  Opinion, 
1966,  p.  173,  footnote  1. 
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"Wblte*;  and  none  has  a  voice  In  govemment 
or  In  the  administration  of  'Native'  affairs." 

It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  compau 
of  this  article  to  deal  with  these  allegations 
In  detail.  Some  of  theta  create  misleading 
Unpreoslons  by  being  divorced  from  tbetr 
context,  whereas  others  are  totally  unfound- 
ed, and  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  ad- 
mitted facts.  And  they  were  most  certainly 
not  confirmed  by  South  Africa's  witnesses 
at  the  Court  bearings. 

One  example  may  be  provided  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  false  picture  Is  painted  In 
the  above-quoted  paragraph,  viz.  the  alle- 
gation that  no  Native  "may  be  employed  in 
a  skilled  occupation".  The  admitted  evidence 
was  that  no  legislative  lmpedlm£nt  existed 
to  the  employment  of  Natives  In  skilled 
occupations,  save  in  respect  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  positions  In  mines  owned  by  Euro- 
peans. Moreover,  large  numbers  of  Natives 
throughout  South  West  Africa  in  fact  oc- 
cupied skilled  or  semi-skilled  positions.  In 
South  Africa's  pleadings  It  was  shown,  inter 
alia,  that  21,330  Natives  were  engaged  In  1960 
In  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  in 
spheres  other  than  agriculture  alone.  This 
figure  represented  4.96  per  cent  of  the  total 
Native  population,  and  13.60  per  cent  of  all 
Natives  economically  active  in  that  year " 
These  figures  were  admitted  as  true  by  the 
Applicants,  and  were  In  any  event  also  con- 
firmed by  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of 
Prof.  D.  D.  Krogh,  an  expert  of  the  economy 
of  South  West  Africa."  The  statement  in  the 
article  under  reply  Is  therefore  inexplicable. 
Only  considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from 
demonstrating  the  Incorrectness,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  also  of  the  other  allegations 
contained  In  the  quoted  paragraph. 

Existence  of  the  mandate  ana  aocountdtHUty 
to  the  United  Nationa 

The  article  refers  to  two  further  Issues  In 
the  case,  viz.,  whether  the  Mandate  still 
subsists  and  whether  South  Africa  is  ac- 
countable to  the  United  Nations  for  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Territory.  These  were 
Issues  on  which  the  Ck>urt  had  expressed  an 
Opinion  in  1960.  as  the  author  correctly 
points  out.  He  errs,  however,  In  saying  that 
the  issue  of  existence  of  the  Mandate  was 
again  decided  by  the  Court  in  1002.** 

In  regard  to  the  issue  of  accountability, 
the  learned  author  limits  himself  In  bis 
article  to  suggesting  that  the  1960  Opinion 
was  clearly  correct  In  finding  by  a  majority 
that  such  accountal>lllty  extsted.  and  that 
South  Africa  Is  xinreasonable  or  perverse  In 
falling  to  accept  that  finding.  He  does  not, 
however,  mention  that  a  great  deal  of  rele- 
vant evidence  was  not  placed  before,  or  ap- 
parenUy  considered  by,  the  Court  In  1950. 
that  the  Opinion  has  been  strongly  criticised 
by  many  jurists  of  international  standing, 
and  that  all  the  Judges,  four  in  niunber, 
who  In  19«a  expressly  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion, concluded  that  the  1960  Opinion  had 
been  wrongly  decided  and  that  the  United 
Nations  had  not  succeeded  to  the  supervisory 
powers  formerly  exercise  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  NaUons.  Nor  does  the  author 
mention  that  Applicants  themselves  In 
Court  conceded  the  untenablllty  of  some  of 
the  vital  reasoning  of  the  1960  Opinion  on 
the  question  of  accountability. 

An  anaiysu  of  the  1966  Judgment 
and  Opinions  (including  the  dissenting 
Opinions)  again  reveals  how  weak  the  case 
for  United  Nations  succession  really  Is.  Al- 
though the  Judgment  does  not  deal  ex- 
pressly with  the  Issue,  there  are  certain  pas- 
sages which  clearly  imply  that,  in  the  view 
of  the  Judgas  concerned,  the  United  Nations 


u  Respondent's  Beioinder,  Vol.  U,  pp. 
1B8-0. 

"Verbatim  C.R.  66/09  38  September  1966, 
P.  6. 

»See  1963  Judgment  pp.  330,  333-3;  1966 
Judgment  p.  19. 


did  not  succeed  to  the  supervisory  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  was  expressly  so  held 
by  Judge  van  Wyk  in  his  separate  Opinion. 
Of  the  minority  Judges,  only  two  sought  to 
support  by  argument  the  contrary  view. 
They  were  Judges  Wellington  Koo  and 
Tanaka.  It  would  be  going  beyond  the  In- 
tended compass  of  this  article  to  analyse 
their  opinions.  I  would  accordingly  only  sug- 
gest that  any  person  who  Is  Interested  in 
this  topic  should  read  these  two  Opinions 
and  compare  each  of  them  with  the  1960 
Opinion.  The  comparison  would  disclose  that 
three  entirely  different  and  contradictory 
lines  of  reasoning  wore  employed;  and  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  each  of  these 
was  clearly  at  variance  either  with  the  true 
facts  or  with  the  law  traditionally  applied 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Other  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  the 
above  subjects  In  the  article  under  reply  are 
also  seriously  at  fault,  e.g.  the  account  of 
the  negotlaUons  between  the  United  Nations 
and  South  Africa  in  the  1950's.  But  space 
limitations  prevent  a  detailed  discussion  of 
all  these  points. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  merits  in  respect  of  the  substantive  is- 
sues were  on  the  side  of  the  Applicants, 
overwhelmingly  or  at  all.  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fied. 

The  function  of  the  Court 

As  was  shown  above,  apart  from  the  various 
substantive  issues,  the  question  of  the  Ap- 
plicants' standing  was  at  all  times  in  issue 
In  the  South  West  Africa  case,  and  was 
treated  as  such  by  both  parties  and  by  the 
Court. 

What  then  should  a  Court  do  when  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  is  satisfied  that  an  Ap- 
plicant's claims  should  be  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  of  lack  of  standing?  SboiUd  each 
Judge  then  proceed  to  express  his  own  views 
on  matters  falling  outside  the  Judgement  of 
the  Court?  In  this  regard  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  a  case  like  the  South  West 
Africa  case,  in  which  there  were  a  number 
of  different  issues,  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  shifting  majorities  could  be  expected. 
This  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  Separate 
Opinions  delivered  In  1966.  Each  minority 
Judge  and  two  members  of  the  majority  de- 
livered separate  Opinions.  Seven  of  these 
Opinions  traversed  issues  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Applicants'  standing.  They  dis- 
closed differences  on  most  points,  even  as  to 
the  result  proposed.'  Where  there  was  agree- 
ment, it  did  not  neceosarlly  coincide  with  the 
division  in  the  Court  on  the  Judgment  as 
such.  Thus,  e.g..  of  tha  three  Judges  who  dealt 
with  (and  unanimously  dismissed)  the  Ap- 
plicants' charges  regarding  militarization, 
two  were  otherwise  la  the  minority  and  one 
In  the  majority.  Prom  the  Declaration  hand- 
ed in  by  the  President  of  the  Court.  Sir  Percy 
Spender,  one  gains  the  firm  impression  that 
when  a  decision  was  reached  on  the  question 
of  the  Applicants'  standing,  there  had  as  yet 
been  no  full  discussion  by  the  Court  in  regard 
to  the  various  substantive  issues.  In  all  these 
circumstances  it  seems  clear  that  if  each 
Judge  should  have  proceeded  to  give  an 
Opinion  on  the  substantive  issues,  this  would 
merely  have  amountod  to  a  proliferation  of 
individual,  obiter  views. 

In  the  result  one  is  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  Court's  attitude,  viz.  to  decide  no 
more  than  was  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  dispute  before  it.  was  a  perfectly 
proper  and  Judicial  one  in  the  circumstances. 
For  a  lawyer  this  Is  a  natural  conclusion. 
And  I  say  so  despite  my  view  that  on  the 
substantive  Issues  tha  case  of  my  client,  the 
South  African  Government,  emerged  very 
favovirably  from  the  proceedings,  and  despite 
the  consideration  that  a  Judgment  for  South 
Africa  on  those  Issues  would  no  doubt  have 
been  of  much  greater  practical  value  to  it 
than  the  Judgment  in  fsu:t  pronounced.  Such 
considerations  do  not  and  cannot  in  any  way 


detract  from  the  propriety  of  the  oounk 
decided  upon  by  the  Court. 

The  learned  author  of  the  article  under 
reply,  however,  objects  to  the  approach  of 
the  Court;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  members  of  the  Court  should  in  future 
be  elected  inter  alia  for  what  he  calls 
"an  additional  dimension:  an  outlook  which 
accepts  the  Court's  relevance  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  accordance  with  Justice 
and  the  rule  of  law." 

In  this  way  he  proposes  ensuring  that,  is 
future,  the  Court  will  play  its  "proper 
role  ...  In  the  Judicial  settlement  of  major 
disputes  among  nations". 

What  this  all  means,  is  not  clear.  It  would 
seem  to  mean  at  least  that  the  Court  should 
decide  disputes  even  where  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  Applicant  States  have  no  locus  standi 
in  respect  thereof.  But  the  impression  is 
gained  that  there  is  an  additional  dimension 
also  to  the  author's  proposal,  and  that  "Jus- 
tice and  the  rule  of  law"  correspond  in  bis 
view  to  the  attainment  of  the  political  and 
social  aims  which  were  sought  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  means  of  the  South  West  Africa 
case.  In  other  words,  his  plea  for  reconsid- 
eration of  "the  standards  which  should 
govern  the  selection  of  Judges  of  the  Court", 
apparently  means  nothing  less  than  that 
some  political  standard  is  to  be  applied.  For 
my  part,  I  can  think  of  no  more  certain  way 
of  destroying  the  International  Court.  A 
tribunal  to  which  a  high  Judicial  function  la 
asslgrned,  cannot  be  a  political  puppet  and. 
at  the  same  time,  a  worthy  instrument  lor 
the  advancement  of  the  riHe  of  law. 

The  honoiurable  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covat  who  participated  In  the  18fl6 
Judgment,  have  left  no  doubt  about  their 
adherence  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
law,  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  advancement 
also  in  the  sphere  of  international  adjudi- 
cation. They  state  in  their  Judgment: 

"Law  exists,  it  Is  said,  to  serve  a  sodsl 
need:  but  precisely  for  that  reason  it  can 
do  so  only  through  and  within  the  limits 
of  Its  own  discipline.  Otherwise,  it  is  not  t 
legal  service  that  would  be  rendered."" 

This  beacon  light  shines  high  above  the 
storms  of  the  moment.  It  requires  to  be 
heeded  not  only  by  the  Judges  but  also  b; 
their  electors.  What  is  at  stake  for  the  In- 
ternational Court  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween floundering  on  the  rocks  and  setting  t 
course  for  greatness  and  glory. 


[Annexure  B) 
Text  of  letter  released  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author  on  condition  that  any 
publication  which  reprints  this  letter  should 
be  required  to  do  so  textually  in  full  and 
secondly  that  It  be  stated  in  all  cases  that 
"Foreign  Affairs"  has  given  permission  for 
the  letter  to  be  reprinted  in  that  form,  and 
In  that  form  only. 

FOBXXaN  Atfaixs 

(An  American  Quarterly  Review.  Hamilton 

Fish  Armstrong.  Editor) 

New  Tokk.  N.Y.. 
January  16, 1967. 
The  Honorable  H.  L.  T.  Taswell, 
Embassy  of  So-uth  Africa, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAR  Ma.  Ambassador;  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  30 
enclosing  the  duplicated  copy  of  a  manu- 
script by  D.  P.  de  Vllliers,  S.  C. 

Foreign  Affairs  has  had  a  very  long-estab- 
lished policy  of  not  publishing  rebuttals  to 
previous  articles.  A  quarterly,  with  Its  long 
Intervals  between  publication  dates,  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  this  kind  of  debate.  This  is  tbe 
more  true  in  this  case,  where  Mr.  de  Vll- 
liers' manuscript  was  not  received  until  two 
weeks  after  the  issue  following  Mr.  Gross'  ar- 
ticle had  appeared  in  print.  Even  if  at  con- 
siderable  inconvenience   we   were   to   make 
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space  for  Mr.  de  Villlers'  article  in  our  April 
iffiue.  an  Interval  of  six  months  would  have 
elapsed  and  most  readers  would  have  forgot- 
ten the  particulars  of  Mr.  Gross'  article.  And 
a  demand  by  Mr.  Gross  for  the  right  of  sur- 
rebuttal  would  extend  the  debate  to  a  still 
more  unprofitable  extent. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  studied  Mr.  de  Vil- 
llers' manuscript  very  carefully  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  substantive  reasons  why 
we  should  make  an  exception  in  this  case. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  that  I  con- 
sider sufficient  and  a  number  which  argue 
against  it. 

Whatever  arguments  may  have  been  pre- 
sented for  the  record  as  to  the  qualification 
of  the  Applicants  to  appear  before  the  Court. 
the  fact  remains  that  the  entire  interna- 
tional community — and  this  Includes  South 
Africa — was  surprised  by  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Court  chose  to  render  Its  1966 
Judgment,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  Court  to 
question  Counsel  for  the  Applicants  on  this 
score. 

As  to  whether  the  Court  "shirked  its  duty," 
this  is  clearly  a  matter  of  opinion  in  which 
Mr.  Gross  is  els  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  is 
Mr.  de  Villlers.  But  Mr.  de  Vllliers'  argument 
on  this  point  does  not  Gupp>ort  his  contention 
that  the  article  "contains  many  serious  mis- 
statements of  fact."  Moreover,  except  in  pass- 
ing, Mr.  Gross  did  not  deal  with  the  merits  of 
the  case;  therefore  I  feel  no  special  obligation 
to  allow  Mr.  de  Villlers  to  do  so  in  oiir  pages. 

More  serious  is  Mr.  de  Villlers"  contention 
at  the  top  of  page  7  that  the  applicants 
"ultimately  accepted  as  true  all  statements 
of  fact  contained  in  South  Africa's  plead- 
ings." It  is  my  clear  understanding  that, 
faced  with  further  delay  and  mounting  costs, 
Mr.  Gross  argued  that  even  if  everything 
South  Africa  said  on  the  facts  were  true, 
South  Africa  would  still  be  in  breach  of  her 
obligations. 

On  page  9,  Mr.  de  Vllliers  quotes  what  be 
calls  "an  astonishing  paragraph"  from  Mr. 
Gross'  article,  alleging  that  it  contains  state- 
ments which  "are  totally  unfounded."  Yet  his 
one  point  of  rebuttal  Is  so  weak  as  to  place 
in  doubt  his  statement  that  "only  considera- 
tions of  space  prevent  me  from  dem- 
onstrating the  incorrectness  ...  of  the  other 
allegations.  ..."  I  refer  specifically  to  his  al- 
legation that  a  "false  plcttire"  Is  painted  by 
Mr.  GroEB  In  the  statement  that  no  native 
"may  be  employed  in  a  skilled  occupation." 
To  support  this  allegation  the  author  states 
that  21,230  natives  were  engaged  in  1960  in 
skilled  or  semi-sldiled  occupations.  His  omis- 
sion to  state  how  many  of  these  were  In  fact 
skilled,  the  term  used  by  Mr.  Gross,  destroys 
the  accusation. 

As  to  tbe  "Existence  of  the  Mandate  .  .  ." 
this  is  a  point  which  Mr.  Gross  alluded  to 
but  did  not  develop.  Therefore,  as  in  other 
comparable  sections  of  Mr.  de  Vllliers'  manu- 
script. 1  would  feel  obliged  to  give  Mr.  Gross 
an  opportunity  to  state  his  viewpoint  if 
Mr.  de  Villlers'  article  were  to  appear. 

The  final  section  on  "The  Function  of  the 
Court"  is  again  a  matter  of  opinion  and  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  de 
Vllliers  disagree.  But  again,  it  does  not  sup- 
port the  Initial  contention  that  Mr.  Gross' 
article  "contains  many  serious  mlastate- 
mente  of  fact." 

The  foregoing  is  my  own  opinion  and  no 
doubt  unexpert.  But  I  believe  the  points  I 
have  raised  are  sufficient  to  support  my  de- 
cision that  there  is  no  Inherent  reason  why 
we  should  make  an  exception  to  our  estab- 
lished rule  of  not  printing  rebuttals  in 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  should  particularly  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  have  not  shown  Mr.  de 
Villlers'  manuscript  to  Mr.  Gross  nor  con- 
sulted him  in  any  way  with  regard  to  it. 

That  Foreign  Affairs  does  afford  "a  broad 
hospitality  to  divergent  ideas"  is,  I  believe, 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  last  article 
prior  to  Mr.  Oroes'  Involving  South  Africa 
was  that  by  O.  A.  W.  Manning,  which  wm, 


I  believe,  as  effective  a  case  for  the  poli- 
cies  of  the  South   African  Government  as 
could  be  presented  to  a  foreign  audience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haiultoh  Fish  Axicstxong. 

(Annexure  C] 

Mr.  de  Villlers  has  commented  as  follows 
on  two  points  in  the  letter  of  the  Editor  of 
"Foreign  Affairs"  which  seemed  to  question 
statements  of  fact  made  in  his  article.  Other 
points  raised  by  the  Editor  about  contents 
of  the  article  were  of  the  nature  of  argu- 
ment only  and  it  Is  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them,  the  article  in  its 
original  form  being  left  to  speak  for  Iteelf. 

"1.  The  Editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
drawn  into  question  my  statement,  at  the 
top  of  p.  7  of  the  above  article,  that  the 
Applicants  ultimately  accepted  as  true  all 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  South 
Africa's  pleadings.  He  says  in  this  regard: 

"  'It  is  my  clear  understanding  that,  faced 
with  further  delay  and  mounting  costs,  Mr. 
Oroes  argued  that  even  if  everything  South 
Africa  s&ld  on  the  facts  were  true.  South 
Africa  would  still  be  in  breach  of  her  ob- 
ligations.' 

"However,  such  understanding,  whatever 
Its  source  may  be,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
tbe  actual  events  in  Court,  as  known  to  all 
who  were  present  and  as  evidenced  by  the 
official  record.  This  is  already  manifest  from 
the  very  terms  of  the  relevant  statement 
made  to  the  Court  by  Mr.  Gross  on  27  April, 

1965,  as  follows: 

"  'The  Applicants  have  advised  Respond- 
ent as  well  as  this  Honourable  Court  that 
all  and  any  averments  of  fact  in  Respond- 
ent's written  Pleadings  will  be  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  true,  unless  specifically  denied. 
And  the  Applicants  have  not  found  it  nec- 
essary and  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
trovert any  such  averments  of  fact.  Hence, 
for  tbe  purposes  of  these  proceedings,  such 
averments  of  fact,  although  made  by  Re- 
spondent in  a  copious  and  unusually  volu- 
minous record,  may  be  treated  as  if  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  into  the  Applicants'  plead- 
ings.'   (Italic   added)     (C.R.   65/22,    27   April 

1966,  at  p.  39) 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  In 
my  article  is  fully  borne  out  by  Mr.  Gross' 
own  statement  to  the  Court,  and  indeed 
very  closely  follows  Its  wording. 

"Moreover,  tbe  context  in  which  the  state- 
ment was  nuide  confirmed  that  the  wording 
expressed  exactly  what  was  Intended.  The 
purpose  of  the  statement  was  to  avoid.  If 
possible,  the  need  for  an  inspection  and  icx 
oral  evidence.  The  inspection  and  oral  evi- 
dence were  being  tendered  by  Respondent  in 
order  to  refute  the  charges  of  oppression 
made  In  Applicants'  pleadings  and  Incor- 
porated in  their  Submissions  as  originally 
formulated.  Consequently  the  need  for  such 
Inspection  and  evidence  could  not  be  avoided 
merely  by  presenting  an  'even  if  argument: 
for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  oppression  charges  and 
the  allegations  that  had  been  made  in  sup- 
port of  them.  This  the  Applicants  did  In  two 
stages,  viz. 

"(a)  by  accepting  as  true  all  statements 
of  fact  in  Respondent's  pleadings,  which 
statements  controverted  the  allegations  that 
had  t>een  made  in  support  of  the  oppression 
charges,  and 

"(b)  by  amending  their  formal  Submis- 
sions BO  as  to  exclude  all  reference  to 
charges  of  oppression  and  to  rely  solely  on  a 
contention  concerning  a  so-called  norm  or 
standard  of  'non-dlccrimlnatlon  or  non- 
separation'. 

"A  detailed  discussion  of  this  whole  sub- 
ject, with  copious  references  to  the  record  of 
the  Court  proceedings,  is  contained  In 
United  Nations  Document  A/6480  of  20  Octo- 
ber 1966,  the  relevant  portion  of  which  is  re- 
printed as  Annexure  C  to  South  West  Africa 
Survey  1967,  a  recent  publication  of  the  De- 


partment of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  The  matter  is  also  dealt  with 
in  an  article  published  In  The  International 
Lawyer,  Vol.  I,  No.  3.  AprU  1967.  under  tha 
title  The  South  West  Africa  Case — ^A  Reply 
from  South  Africa',  by  D.  P.  de  VUUeors  and 
E.  M.  GroBskopf,  in  the  aactlon  featurlsg 
Communications.' 

"2.  The  Editor  has  also  questioned  my 
statement,  on  p.  9  of  the  above  article,  that 
a  'false  plctiue'  was  painted  by  Mr.  Gross  in 
saying  that  'It  was  known — and  confirmed 
out  of  the  mouths  of  South  Africa's  own  wit- 
nesses .  .  .  that'  no  Native  'may  be  employed 
in  a  skilled  occupation*.  The  Editor's  com- 
ment is  as  follows: 

'  "To  support  this  allegation  the  authcv 
states  that  21,230  Natives  were  engaged  in 
1960  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations. 
His  omission  to  state  how  many  of  these 
were  In  fEtct  skilled,  the  term  used  by  Mr. 
Gross,  destroys  the  accusation.' 

"In  the  first  place  this  comment  ignores 
my  first  point,  viz.  that  no  legislative  impedi- 
ment existed  save  In  one  very  minor  sphere, 
and  that  this  was  part  of  tbe  admitted  evi- 
dence. I  might  have  added  that  the  point  had 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  certain  of  the 
expert  witnesses,  especially  in  answer  to 
cross-questioning  by  Mr.  Gross  himself.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  true  that  I  did  not  present  a 
break-down  of  the  figure  of  21.230  as  be- 
tween skilled  and  semi-skilled  positions. 
But  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  'destroys  the 
accusation'.  In  fact  I  was  merely  avoiding 
unnecessary  detail.  I  did.  however,  give  page 
reference  to  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence, 
where  the  details  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Re- 
joinder, at  the  cited  pages,  the  figure  was 
broken  down  Into  component  groups  of  oc- 
cupations mentioned   by  name,   as  follows: 

"dumber 
"1.  Prof  essional,  technical  and  related 

worker  1,348 

2.  Administrative,  executive,  mana- 

gerial worker 140 

3.  Clerical  worker 212 

4.  Sales  worker 606 

5.  Miner,    quarryman    and    related 

worker    84 

6.  Worker  In  transpcwt  and  coounu- 

nicatlon 1,038 

7.  Craftsman,  production  worker 2,040 

8.  Service,    sports    and    recreation 

worker 14.697 

9.  Fisherman,    lumberman,    himter, 

etc _ 1,185 

Total    21,230 

"Prom  this  alone  it  was  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable number  would  by  any  classification 
have  to  be  regarded  as  skilled.  And,  as  for 
the  evidence.  Prof.  Krogh  was  specifically 
questioned  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Gross,  and 
estimated  the  number  of  skilled  occupations 
at  several  thousands.  (Verboflm  CJR.  65/69 
28  Septemljer,  1966,  pp.  10,  12  et  seq.)" 


THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwasds]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Just  read  with  great 
interest  the  President's  message  entitled 


>  The  International  lAwyar,  (quarterly 
publication  of  the  Saction  of  Intamational 
&  Comparative  Law,  American  Bar  Aaaocla- 
Uon)  pages  457  to  471. 
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"The  Political  Process  In  America,"  and 
^  I  bommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  would 
Uke  to  comment  briefly  on  two  Important 
portions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  President  on  his  proposal  to  correct 
an  Injustice  which  now  exists  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  voters.  We  have  recently 
taken  action  to  Insure  that  citizens  are 
not  denied  their  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  their  race  or  color.  It  is  anomalous  for 
us  at  this  time  to  permit  otherwise  eli- 
gible voters  to  be  disenfranchised  merely 
because  they  happened  to  change  their 
place  of  residence. 

As  Indicated  by  the  President,  his  pro- 
posal would  provide  that  citizens,  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of 
a  State,  may  not  be  denied  their  vote  in 
a  presidential  election  if  they  become 
residents  of  the  State  by  the  first  day  of 
September  next  preceding  the  election 
This  provision  appears  to  me  to  be  both 
sound  and  workable.  It  will  permit  many 
more  citizens  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tions and  It  is  certainly  in  the  national 
interest  for  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
to  register  their  vote  in  national 
elections. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress take  prompt  action  on  tills 
measure. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
message  clearly  points  out  the  need  to 
reform  all  our  outdated  Federal  election 
laws  on  the  regulation  of  campaign 
financing. 

It  makes  small  sense  to  mie  to  provide  a 
method  by  which  presidential  elections 
can  be  conducted  free  from  undue  In- 
fluences, or  even  the  appearance  of 
undue  influence,  and  not  do  something 
about  increasing  the  public's  financial 
participation  in  congressional  elections. 
The  President  has  said,  and  I  concur, 
that  that  task  must  be  pursued  wltti  even 
greater  urgency. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  turn  away 
from  these  obvious  steps.  The  problem 
is  well  known  and  the  time  to  legislate 
long  past  due. 


NEGRO  WAR  HEROES  DIM 
STOKELY'S  PITCH 

Ml.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BevillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  t^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVlLiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  in  the  Thursday, 
May  18,  edition  of  the  Daily  Mountain 
Eagle,  published  in  Jasper,  Ala. 

I  consider  It  a  most  timely  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  at  this  point  enter  it  In  the 
RscoRD  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Ifnao  Was  BxBon  Due  Stokzlt'b  Pttcb 

Aq<1  here  waa  Stokely  Carmlcbael  on  Hunt- 
l«y  snd  Brlnkley  leading  his  chanters  In 
"HeU,  no,  we  won't  go  I" 

And  here  was  the  story  In  the  Daily  Moun- 
tain Eagle  Ot  the  poethumous  medal  (Pur- 
ple Heart)  to'  the  mother,  Mrs.  Hattle  E. 
Mlckeiu,  Partsh,  Route  2,  In  behalf  of  her 


son,  Sp.  4  Eddie  Mlckens,  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  In  Vietnam. 

That  there  Is  stark  contrast  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  great,  great  majority  of  this  na- 
tion's Negroes  do  not  subscribe  to  Car- 
mlchael's  vmpatriotic,  pink-tinged  tirades. 

They  know  better. 

But  we  are  in  a  time  in  which  the  radical 
left  does  take  the  spotiight. 

It  should  not,  however,  delude  xis  Into 
categorizing  all  into  a  bracket  that  only  a 
few  follow. 

Many  of  our  finest  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam are  Negroes. 

On  the  same  front  page  yesterday  was  a 
picture  of  a  Negro  Marine  aiding  a  woimded 
buddy  during  fierce  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Alabamlans  are  proud  of  the  contributions 
to  the  war  eflfort  of  our  troops — both  Negro 
and  white. 

The  Carmichaels  may  be  able  to  run  loose 
In  this  country  and  stir  up  trouble,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that,  without  fanfare,  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Alabamlans,  of  both  races, 
are  doing  their  duty  as  good  Americans. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is 
again  facing  the  threat  of  armed  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East,  the  worst  tur- 
moil in  this  troubled  part  of  the  world 
since  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  The  years 
from  1956  to  the  present  have  been  filled 
with  similar  but  more  restricted  crisis 
consisting  of  bombings,  border  raids,  and 
killings  all  apparently  instigated  by  the 
Arab  League  nations  and  their  puppet, 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army,  aimed  at 
harassment  of  IsraeL 

Now,  with  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  mobilizing,  an  irrational  move 
might  well  plunge  us  all  into  an  unneces- 
sary world  war.  The  question  is  now  not 
only  one  of  how  to  prevent  the  continual 
harassment  of  Israel  by  her  neighbors — 
we  must  also  face  the  question  of  how 
long  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be 
threatened  by  these  warlike  acts.  Even 
though,  hopefully,  the  present  crisis  may 
well  be  solved  by  peaceful  means.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  strongly 
conaunit  itself  to  a  policy  of  developing 
permanent  peacekeeping  machinery 
within  the  United  Nations  so  that  crises 
involving  threats  to  the  general  peace 
will  not  so  continually  recur. 

Our  first  step  should  be  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  existing  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  functions  which  are  cur- 
rently dangerously  weak.  I  was  distressed 
by  the  precipitous  action  of  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  in  quickly,  and  ap- 
parently without  consultation,  yielding 
to  Egyptian  President  Nasser's  demand 
that  United  Nations  Special  Forces  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Egyptian  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula. There  should  have  been  exten- 
sive consultations,  first,  with  the  UJ*. 
Security  Council,  and,  second,  with  Pres- 
ident Nasser  himself,  before  a  single 
United  Nations  soldBer  was  ordered  re- 
moved from  his  peacdceeplng  duties.  Mis- 
takes of  judgment  such  as  this  could  be 


remedied  by  a  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  apparatus  for  preserving 
and  insuring  the  peace. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  at 
all  times  be  working  with  major  powers 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and 
France  in  an  effort  to  lessen  Middle  East 
tensions.  Obviously,  a  general  war  in  this 
area  would  be  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  all  major  nations  involved  as  well  as 
the  allies  we  are  pledged  to  support. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  be 
ready  to  back  up  the  1950  tripartite 
pledge  made  by  us  together  with  Prance 
and  Great  Britain  declaring  that  we 
would  take  steps  to  prevent  all  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable for  us  to  stand  idly  by  while 
the  Arab  nations  attempt  to  dismember 
Israel  by  force. 

In  recent  days  I  have  joined  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  signing  two  statements 
regarding  the  current  Middle  East  crisis. 
The  first  urges  the  development  of  strong 
international  institutions  within  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  peace.  The  text  of  this  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  on  the  Mideast  Crisis 

As  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
concerned  with  the  development  of  strong 
international  Institutions  within  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  peace,  we  strongly  en- 
dorse President  Johnson's  May  23  statement 
regardine  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis. 

In  the  language  of  the  President,  "We  ear- 
nestly support  all  efforts,  in  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  through  its  appropriate 
organs,  Including  the  Secretary  General,  to 
reduce  tensions  and  to  restore  stability." 

Specifically,  we  agree  with  President  John- 
son that: 

1.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  place  re- 
liance upon  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  crisis: 

2.  The  maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  for  all 
nations; 

3.  As  the  President  said,  "a  blockade  of 
Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  peace."  Therefore,  the 
right  of  free,  innocent  passage  should  be 
granted  to  shipping  of  all  nations  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran;  and 

4.  All  of  the  nations  of  the  Mideast  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  moderate  their 
words  and  actions  so  as  to  help  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  can  be  obtained. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  exercise  their 
solemn  responsibility  to  the  International 
community  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  development  of  world 
order. 

The  second  statement  supports  our 
present  policy  to  take  steps  to  prevent  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East  and  asks 
that  we  be  prepared  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggres- 
sion against  Israel  and  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

Egypt  and  Syria  are  now  threatening  Israel 
and  we  fear  that  war  in  the  Near  East  it 
inevitable  unless  the  United  States  acts 
firmly  and  vigorously  to  prevent  It.  President 
Nasser's  speech  to  his  troops  in  Slnal  yes- 
terday was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  note  with  dismay  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  encouraging  and  arming  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  a  bold  move  to  win  influence  and  power 
In  the  Middle  E:ast.  Once  again  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  testing  American  resolve 
to  defend  the  peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  speaking 
through    Presidents    Truman,    Eisenhower, 
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Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  through  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  Its  determination  to  act  against  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East.  And  we  note  with 
appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  White  House 
spokesman  that — 

"This  country  Is.  of  course,  committed  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  has  been  our  position  over 
the  years.  It  is  still  our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  our 
position  unmistakably  clear  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  recist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  to  preserve  the  f>eace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suddenness  and  the 
seriousness  of  this  current  crisis  shou'd 
again  impress  on  all  of  us  the  necessity 
for  strengthening  the  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinei-y  of  the  United  Nations.  A  crisis 
such  as  this  In  the  Middle  East  might 
well  occur  In  any  part  of  the  world  and 
we  must  have  the  means  to  deal  witli 
these  situations  which  continually 
threaten  peace. 

With  the  proliferation  of  the  weapons 
of  war  and  terror,  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent peace  where  differences  can  be 
worked  out  in  a  rational  manner  be- 
comes the  primary  task  of  mankind. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  BANKS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent article  published  by  the  American 
Banker.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  cited  the 
rise  in  bank  burglaries  as  evidence  that 
we  need  to  reappraise  present  security 
measures  and  take  action  to  Increase 
their  effectiveness.  The  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  crimes  against  banking 
institutions  and  particularly  those  which 
violate  Federal  laws  has  been  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  FBI  and  to  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
called  for  hearings  into  crimes  against 
banking  institutions,  and  those  hearings 
were  held  on  October  15,  1963.  In  our  re- 
port, approved  and  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964.  we  noted  that  a  number 
of  means  and  security  measures  to  pre- 
vent bank  crimes  were  available  but  that 
many  bankers  resisted  the  use  of  maxi- 
mum security  measures  and  devices.  No 
Federal  supervisory  agency  had  made 
any  study  regarding  physical  security 
needs  of  banks,  their  branches,  or  their 
equipment,  nor  had  any  study  tested  the 
eflBcacy  of  available  security  measures 
and  devices. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  required  audit  procedures.  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  had  Issued 
neither  rules  nor  regulations  concerning 


bank  crimes  nor  standards  and  require- 
ments for  bank  structures,  design,  vaults, 
safes,  alarm  systems,  or  for  any  security 
procedures,  devices,  or  means.  Respon- 
sibility for  providing  and  using  adequate 
security  procedures  and  devices  was  left 
entirely  with  the  management  of  the  in- 
dividual banks. 

We  recommend  in  1964  that  the  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  responsible  for 
banks  and  banking  make  the  necessary 
studies  and  establish  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions specific  guidelines  for  the  preven- 
tion of  external  and  internal  crimes 
against  banking  institutions.  The  sub- 
committee's correspondence  with  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  since  1964  has 
indicated  their  increased  Interest  and,  in 
some  cases,  their  efforts  to  persuade 
banks  to  increase  security,  but  there  are 
still  no  compulsory  regulations. 

The  security  and  integrity  of  banking 
institutions  continues  to  be  a  subject  of 
great  Interest  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
we  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  ad- 
vances in  bank  design  and  the  techno- 
logical improvements  which  yield  more 
effective  security  devices. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Hoover  remarked: 

It  Is  surprising  that,  while  it  Is  not  un- 
common for  burglary  teams  to  use  sophisti- 
cated but  inexpensive  communications 
equipment  to  facilitate  their  crimes,  more 
banking  institutions  have  not  used  similar 
equipment  in  the  security  of  their  enter- 
prises. 

We  share  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion,  and 
we  urge  bankers  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  the  newest,  most  sophisti- 
cated, and  most  effective  techniques, 
means  and  devices  for  preventing  bank 
crimes.  We  also  reiterate  our  hope  that 
the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  wiU  de- 
velop rules  and  guidelines  making  cer- 
tain types  of  security  protection  man- 
datory for  all  banks. 


ASSURING  ADEQUATE  FREE  SILVER 
FOR  THE  ORDERLY  TRANSITION 
IN  COINAGE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  began  public  hearings  into 
the  drastic  coin  shortage  which  then 
faced  the  country.  On  the  day  before 
the  hearings  began  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announced  a  crash  program  of 
coin  production  which  was  designed  to 
erase  the  shortage.  The  committee  re- 
port which  followed  urged  full  imple- 
mentation of  that  program,  and  made 
other  recommendations  for  assuring  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation  would  no  longer 
suffer  for  lack  coins. 

In  1965  after  another  set  of  hearings 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  Treasury's 
program,  we  were  pleased  to  report  that 
the  crsish  program  had  been  effective. 


and  that  the  coin  shortage  by  that  time 
had  been  alleviated  to  a  great  extent. 

In  both  sets  of  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee studied  the  Treasury's  supply  of 
silver,  because  it  was  fast  declining.  At 
the  March  1965  rate  of  silver  use,  the 
Treasury  estimated  that  redemption  of 
silver  certificates  and  coinage  operations 
could  continue  for  3  or  4  more  years 
before  the  Treasury's  silver  supply 
would  be  exhausted.  We  urged  the  Treas- 
ury to  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible its  recommendations  for  changing 
the  metal  content  of  coins.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Treasmy  presented  its 
report  to  Congress,  and  following  hear- 
ings, the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  was  passed. 
One  result  was  to  remove  silver  entirely 
from  new  dimes  and  quarters,  and  re- 
duce to  40  percent  Its  content  in  half 
dollars. 

Further  hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee ta  February  of  1966,  reviewed  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  coins  and  assessed  the 
effect  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Happily 
we  foimd  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
real  coin  shortage  in  the  land,  and  we 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  suggested 
measures  which  we  felt  would  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  a  coin  shortage  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Silver  consumption  for  coinage  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965,  even  though  great  quantities  of 
40-percent  silver  half  dollars  have  been 
minted. 

In  spite  of  these  savings,  Treasury  pro- 
jections, based  on  the  rate  at  which  its 
supply  of  free,  unobligated  silver  is  being 
used  by  Government  In  coinage,  and  In 
sales  to  industry,  disclose  that  the  sup- 
ply is  continuing  to  diminish,  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Treasury  will  have  insuffi- 
cient free  silver  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
still  retain  all  the  silver  necessary  to 
redeem  outstanding  silver  certificates. 

The  subcomml tee's  report  dated  March 
22,  1965,  issued  after  the  second  set  of 
hearings  on  the  coin  problem,  took  note 
of  the  Treasury's  attitude  and  policy  of 
allowing  unrestricted  silver  outflow,  and 
foresaw  the  development  of  the  problem 
of  silver  shortage.  We  recommended  at 
that  time,  in  light  of  the  continuing  drain 
and  limited  supplies  of  silver,  that  the 
Treasury  consider:  First,  the  advisability 
of  or  necessity  for  legislation  to  prevent, 
minimize,  or  regulate  the  hoarding  of,  or 
speculation  In  large  quantities  of  coin, 
and  the  export  and  melting  down  of  coin, 
and,  second,  reporting  and  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  on  whether  the  stock- 
piling, hoarding,  or  exporting  of,  or  the 
speculation  in  silver  need  be  prohibited 
or  regulated,  in  any  measure,  in  the  in- 
terest of  conserving  the  Treasury's  silver 
stock. 

The  Coinage  Act  approved  on  July  23, 
1965.  Included  specific  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to  insist  on 
certain  terms  and  conditions  left  to  his 
discretion  on  sales  of  silver  from  Treasury 
stocks.  The  Secretary  was  also  authorized 
to  prohibit  the  melting,  treatment,  or  ex- 
port of  coin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Treasury's  attitude 
and  policy  remained  unchanged,  and 
silver  outflow  continued  mnrestricted. 
The  prospects  for  a  shortage  of  free  silver 
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became  so  serious,  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  outflow  of  sliver  so  great  last  week 
that  the  Treasury  on  May  18,  1967,  an- 
nounced and  Issued  regulations  under  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  restricting  sales  of 
sliver  to  domestic  manufacturers  who 
certify  that  the  silver  Is  needed  for  nor- 
mal, d(»nestlc,  mantifacturlng  uses 
and  that  the  silver  applied  for  together 
with  stock  on  hand  wUl  not  exceed 
normal  requirements  for  a  2-month  pe- 
riod, and  limited  the  exchange  of  silver 
for  currency  to  silver  certificates. 

In  addition,  the  export  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins  was  prohibited  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nimilsmatic  coins  not  exceed- 
ing $100  in  value  In  one  shipment.  The 
regulations  also  prohibit  the  melting  and 
treatment  of  coin  and  provide  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  exporting,  melting,  and 
treating  and  the  making  of  false  and 
fraudulent  statements. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Treasury  has 
apparently  come  to  share  our  view  that  a 
silver  shortage  could  have  critical  conse- 
quences and  that  it  has  taken  some 
measures  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

The  Treasury  has  also  requested  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates  which  he  can  assume 
will  not  be  presented  for  redemption  for 
silver  for  various  reasons,  including  that 
they  have  been  destroyed,  irretrievably 
lost,  or  are  frozen  in  collections.  By  de- 
claring such  amounts  to  be  nonexistent 
as  currency,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
silver  could  be  released  for  redemption 
and  sale.  Also  it  proposes  that  1  year 
after  enactment,  no  silver  certificates 
would  any  longer  be  redeemable  in  silver, 
although  they  would  remain  as  legal 
tender.  Amendments  which  have  been 
added  to  the  bill,  HM.  7476,  as  reported 
by  the  House  provide  restoration  of  mint 
marks  on  coins,  and  the  set-aside  of  165 
million  oimces  of  silver  bullion  to  the 
GSA  for  stockpiling  purposes. 

The  maintenance  of  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  free  silver  to  enable  sales  to  be 
made  at  a  price  which  prevents  the  older 
90-percent  silver  coins  from  being  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  or  even  melted 
for  their  silver  content,  as  an  imperative 
need.  Our  older  sliver  dimes  and  quarters 
circulate  side  by  side  with  the  new  silver- 
less  clad  coins  of  those  denominations, 
and  there  are  even  some  of  the  90-per- 
cent half  dollars  in  circulation,  although 
this  is  rarer. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  got  to 
maintain  the  older  coins  in  circulation 
side  by  side  with  the  new  clad  coins  until 
there  are  enough  of  the  clad  coins  pro- 
duced, and  in  inventories  in  the  Treasury 
and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  in 
the  normal  channels  of  circulation  to 
guarantee  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other coin  shortage  in  this  country.  It 
took  the  best  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  Congress  to  obliterate  the 
coin  shortage  of  Just  2  and  3  years 
ago.  I  am  proud  that  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  played  a 
part  in  assuring  the  country  of  again 
having  adequate  supplies  of  coin. 

The  Inventories  of  new  clad  coins  are 
sweUlng.  and  the  time  when  the  transi- 


tion from  the  older  coinage  to  the  new 
would  have  been  fully  accomplished  Is 
not  far  ahead.  The  precise  judgment  of 
when  that  point  is  reached  is  a  matter 
for  the  determination  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage,  the  public  mem- 
bers to  which  have  just  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  President. 

Until  that  transition  is  fully  made,  all 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuous and  adequate  supply  of  coin  with 
which  to  conduct  business  must  be  taken. 
The  passage  of  HJl.  7476  should  have 
that  effect,  and  afford  the  Coinage  Com- 
mission ample  opportimity  to  deal  with 
coinage  for  the  future. 


DAMAGE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  regarding  title 
m  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  which  provides  matching  grants  for 
the  purchase  of  educational  equipment 
and  for  State  level  supervisory  services. 
This  program,  which  has  gained  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  teachers  and 
principals  and  continually  demonstrated 
its  effectiveness  in  the  schools,  will  be 
seriously  damaged  by  the  excessive 
budget  reduction  which  is  proposed. 

The  recommended  budget  of  $47  mil- 
lion is  41  percent  less  than  the  1967  ap- 
propriation of  $79.2  million  and  48.5  per- 
cent less  than  the  1968  authorization 
contained  in  the  legislative  Itself.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  ill-consid- 
ered moves  to  starve  a  program  which 
has  continuoiisly  proven  its  effectiveness 
in  raising  the  level  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  State  records  and  the  value  of 
the  program  allow  no  logical  justifica- 
tion for  the  proposed  cut.  On  the  con- 
trary, additional  funds  for  the  program 
have  been  continually  requested  by  the 
States.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  36  States  re- 
quested additional  funds  and  this  year 
many  States  reported  that  their  appli- 
cations far  exceed  their  allotments.  In  a 
recent  title  III  study  of  12  States  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  10 
of  the  12  reported  a  total  overmatching 
of  Federal  funds  allotted  to  them  for  this 
program  by  more  than  $1.5  million. 
When  you  consider  that  these  sums  only 
represent  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional programs  in  these  States,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  present  NDEA  funding 
level  is  inadequate. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  subject 
category  of  the  Industrial  arts  which  will 
become  effective  July  1,  additional  fund- 
ing, not  a  reduction,  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity to  meet  the  needs  of  the  States. 

The  41  percent  reduction  for  the 
matching  grant  equipment  program  is 
comixjunded  by  the  failure  to  provide 
funds  for  the  supervisory  services  which 


have  been  so  vital  to  the  success  of  thla 
program.  More  than  450  instructional 
supervisors  hi  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation are  Involved  in  planning  and 
evaluating  title  m  projects,  and  working 
toward  improving  the  quaUty  of  histruc- 
tion.  Not  only  are  these  specialists  effec- 
tive hi  NDEA  title  m,  but,  hi  the  same 
12-State  USOE  study  which  I  referred 
to  above,  it  was  shown  that  the  States 
utilized  the  services  of  these  specialists 
in  11  other  Federal  programs  including 
all  titles  of  ESEA,  other  NDEA  pro- 
grams, National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  States 
have  undoubtedly  extended  the  services 
of  these  title  III  specialists  to  their  full- 
est capacity  in  correlating  the  resources 
available  under  all  Federal  programs. 

The  administration  is  justifying  the 
proposed  repeal  of  part  B  of  title  in  by 
transferring  $5.5  million  from  this  pro- 
gram to  title  V  of  ESEA  which  would 
supposedly  assume  these  same  super- 
visory services.  But  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  of  these  specialists  under  title 
V,  States  would  have  to  submit  project 
proposals  to  Washington  for  approval, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  added  red- 
tape  here  would  Immediately  cause  a 
breakdown  in  the  program.  But  more 
important,  one-half  of  this  supervisory 
program,  since  it  is  50-50  matching,  is 
now  paid  for  by  the  States.  If  they  were 
to  continue  their  present  operations,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  twice  the  $5.5  million  which  is  being 
provided  in  title  V.  since  under  that  title 
no  matching  is  required.  However,  many 
of  these  services  would,  in  all  probability, 
simply  have  to  be  eliminated,  since  there 
will  not  be  twice  the  $5.5  million  avail- 
able in  title  V  hi  ESEA. 

It  is  imwise  to  jeopardize  a  successful 
program  by  substituting  one  which  is  un- 
tried, especially  since  Federal  funds 
available  are  not  adequate  to  support  it 
at  thfi  time.  The  sphit  of  NDEA  title 
m  dictates  close  ties  between  acquisi- 
tion and  the  supervisory  program.  Both 
have  lieen  effective,  necessary,  successful 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  our  children. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $110  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment under  Utle  HKa) .  and  $7.5  million 
vital  supervisory  services  which  have 
been  contributed  to  the  continuing  suc- 
cess of  this  program. 
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ENDING  ELECTRIC  POWER  BLACK- 
OUTS: LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omla  [Mr.  Moss]  may 
extend  his  remarlu  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary President  Johnson  called  for  leg- 
islation to  protect  America  against  dis- 
astrous electric  power  failures.  I  fuUy 
supported  the  position  taken  in  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  message;  indeed,  I  have 
repeatedly  Introduced  bills  that  would 


help  accompUsh  this  end,  including  H.R. 
2311  in  this  Congress. 

Just  recently,  we  were  dramatically 
reminded  that  this  national  problem  Is 
stUl  very  much  with  us.  On  Thursday, 
May  11,  a  failure  on  the  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Co.  system  blacked  out  the  cities 
of  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and 
all  of  the  company's  other  customers  In 
Texas.  Several  counties — a  quarter  mil- 
lion people — were  without  power  for 
up  to  six  and  a  half  hours. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
failure  because  it  is  the  second  that  has 
taken  place  on  that  system  within  18 
months.  In  December  1965,  some  of  the 
same  customers  were  without  service  for 
approximately  26  minutes.  The  May  11 
blackout  was  much  more  serious,  involv- 
ing as  it  did  some  40  percent  of  the 
company's  total  load. 

I  believe  also  that  the  May  11  blackout 
was  a  clear  object  lesson  demonstrating 
the  dangers  of  inadequate  interconnec- 
tion. The  Gulf  States'  system  depends 
heavily  on  two  138-kilovolt  transmission 
lines  running  from  Baton  Rouge  west- 
ward into  Texas.  It  has  Interconnections 
with  other  utiUtles  at  the  Louisiana  end 
of  its  system,  but  almost  none  at  the 
Texas  end.  Consequently,  11  the  flow  of 
power  over  the  company's  "backbone" 
lines  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur  is  interrupted,  the 
Texas  portion  of  the  system  is  for  prac- 
tical purposes  isolated.  If  for  any  reason 
the  Texas  portion  cannot  supply  its  own 
load,  a  blackout  is  nearly  inevitable. 

This  is  in  fact  what  happened  on  May 
11.  First,  damage  to  a  transformer  at  one 
of  Gulf  States'  generating  plants  in 
Texas  caused  a  large  generator  to  be 
taken  out  of  service.  This  loss  of  generat- 
ing capacity  meant  that  power  had  to 
flow  Into  Texas  over  the  "backbone"  lines 
I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago.  Shortly  there- 
after, one  of  these  lines  failed,  throwing 
all  the  burden  on  the  other.  The  second 
line  could  not  carry  the  entire  load,  and 
therefore  it  too  was  disconnected  by 
automatic  control  equipment.  Thus  the 
Texas  part  of  the  system  was  islolated, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  large  generator 
could  not  support  its  own  load. 

I  have  discussed  these  events  In  some 
detail  because,  In  my  opinion,  they 
point  up  very  clearly  the  need  for  inter- 
connection at  the  Texas  end  of  the  sys- 
tem. Had  such  an  interconnection  ex- 
isted, and  been  of  adequate  strength, 
power  could  have  been  fed  In  from 
neighboring  systems  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  load  and  generating  ca- 
pacity in  the  Texas  portion  of  the  Gulf 
States'  system. 

That  such  an  interconnection  did  not 
exist  is  especially  distressing  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  very  situation  has  been 
studied  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  need  for  interconnection 
lucidly  pointed  out.  In  the  FPC's  report 
on  the  December  6,  1965,  Gulf  States 
blackout,  one  of  the  principal  recommen- 
dations reads : 

As  the  system  Is  now  operated,  the  Texas 
part  of  the  two-state  system  has  no  oper- 
ating interconnections  with  any  of  the  ad- 
joining utilities.  Properly  planned  Intercon- 
nections would  appreciably  enhance  the  re- 
Usblllty  of  service  on  the  Texas  section  of 
the  Gulf  States  System.  Several  opportunl- 
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ties  exist  for  economic  Interconnections  with 
adjoining  utilities.  We  are  recommending  an 
examination  of  these  opportunities  by  all 
parties  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  when  the  lessons  of  one  power  fail- 
ure are  not  put  to  use  to  prevent  the  next 
one,  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
decisionmaking  structure  of  the  power 
industry. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  electric  utilities  to  co- 
optr&ie  with  one  another.  I  realize  that 
in  some  areas  of  the  country,  the  rela- 
tively progressive  managements  have 
constructed  power  pools  which  include 
at  least  the  major  investor-owned  sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
this  type  of  realism  will  spread  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  future  disasters  Uke 
the  great  Northeast  blackout  of  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

Nor  am  I  certain  that  in  the  absence  of 
pubUc  supervision  every  system — wheth- 
er private,  public  or  cooperative — will 
have  access  on  equitable  terms  to  the 
benefits  of  interconnection  and  coordi- 
nation. 

We  in  Congress  must  be  responsive  to 
technological  changes  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry, just  as  we  are  to  advances  in  the 
technology  of  defense,  medicine,  or  agri- 
culture. Thirty-two  years  ago,  when  the 
Congress  rose  to  the  challenge  of  dis- 
mantling vast,  unwieldy,  and  unstable 
holding  company  empires  by  passing  the 
Public  UtiUty  Holding  Company  Act,  we 
lived  in  an  age  of  short-distance  trans- 
mission, small  generators,  and  localized 
utility  companies. 

It  seemed,  and  was,  natural  and  proper 
that  common  control  of  utilities  should  be 
restricted  to  relatively  small  geographical 
areas.  Acting  imder  our  mandate,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  strove 
to  reach  that  objective.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Gulf  States  UtiUtles  Co.  was  de- 
tached from  one  holding  company  by 
SEC  order  did  not  have  any  bearing  on 
the  recent  blackout,  since  the  companies 
in  Texas  with  which  it  could  today  be  in- 
terconnected were  formerly  subsidiaries 
of  another  holding  company  system. 

Today,  we  are  able  to  transmit  energy 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  miles;  we 
have  built  huge  generators  far  more 
efficient  than  any  that  existed  in  1935; 
and  we  have  ingenious  and  complex  auto- 
matic control  systems.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  suggest  bringing  back  the  old- 
style  holding  company  with  its  myriad 
financial  abuses  and  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  efficiency  and  financial  health  of 
operating  utiUtles.  The  pluralism  of  our 
electric  utiUty  industry  is  a  great  na- 
tional asset.  What  we  do  require  is 
greater  cooperation  and  more  complete 
operating  coordination  Eunong  electric 
utiUties. 

When  we  have  insured  that  sound  in- 
terconnections will  be  built  where  needed, 
that  one  system  wUl  not  undertake  new 
projects  that  wUl  work  to  the  detriment 
of  another,  and  that  all  members  of  the 
power  industry,  regardless  of  size  or 
nature  of  ownership,  have  a  fair  chance 
to  profit  by  our  advanced  technology,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
our  responsIbUities  to  the  American 
utility  consumer. 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  FORTHRIGHT  STATE- 
MENT ON  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Moss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
the  forthright  and  wise  statement  which 
the  President  made  on  May  23  on  the 
grave  situation  which  threatens  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  statesmanlike 
fashion  he  has  clearly,  soberly,  and  ob- 
jectively stated  our  concern  and  the 
course  which  this  great  Nation  intends 
to  follow. 

He  has  made  clear  our  support  of 
United  Nations'  and  particularly  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  "to  re- 
duce tensions  and  restore  stabiUty"  In 
this  important  part  of  the  world.  This  is 
fitting  and  proper  as  surely  the  United 
Nations  which  has  been  seized  with  Arab- 
Israel  problems  for  the  past  20  years 
should  be  the  organ  through  which 
efforts  to  calm  the  present  situation 
should  be  made.  It  is  the  only  common 
denominator  to  which  all  nations  can  and 
must  adhere. 

He  notes  that  "the  world  community 
has  a  vital  interest  in  peace  and  stabUity 
in  the  Middle  East."  It  Is  not  enough  for 
nations  to  rely  solely  on  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
a  return  to  calm.  It  is  essential  that  aU 
nations  assume  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibUity  in  effecting  that  end.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved in  the  present  crisis  whom  the 
President  calls  upon  to  reduce  their  trow 
concentrations.  He  suggests  to  them  that 
the  observance  of  their  solemn  responsi- 
bUltles  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  general  armistice  agree- 
ments would  provide  an  honorable  means 
of  preventing  hostUities. 

I  suggest  that  the  President  In  his 
statement  has  himself  made  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
present  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 


A  SOUND  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*jectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  at  the  news  of  President  John- 
son's nomination  of  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  this  able  young  man 
during  the  past  4  months  while  he  has 
been  serving  as  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Department  of  Commerce  is. 
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In  many  ways,  a  complex  and  farflung 
department  of  Government.  Its  activi- 
ties range  fr<Hn  business  and  economics 
to  science  and  technology.  It  has  pro- 
grams in  the  depths  of  the  oceans.  In 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  outer  space.  It 
counts  our  population  and  It  measures 
our  yard  and  our  pound.  Its  mission  is  to 
promote  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
American  economy  for  the  benefit  of  all 
segments  of  our  society.  No  one  person 
can  possibly  come  to  the  job  of  Secre- 
tary with  a  full  and  deep  background 
knowledge  of  the  many  activities  car- 
ried on  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  however,  brings  to  this 
demanding  Job  a  good  education,  intelli- 
gence, an  Inquisitive  and  retentive  mind, 
an  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  public  service.  These  qualities  help 
assure  that  he  will  more  than  meet  the 
challenge  of  directing  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge received  his  early  education  at 
Phillips  Academy  and  was  a  cum  laude 
graduate  of  Princeton  University  in  the 
class  of  1951.  He  was  commissioned  in 
the  Marine  Corps  In  1952  and  served  as 
a  platoon  leader  and  tactical  air  observer 
in  the  Korean  conflict.  The  quality  of  his 
military  service  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 
Before  being  named  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Business.  In  private  business.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  has  been  an  executive  in  sev- 
eral overseas  petroleum  companies  in  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far 
East.  His  last  private  job  before  entering 
Government  service  In  1965  was  presi- 
dent and  division  manager  of  the  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  anticipate  and  I  confidently  predict 
that  Secretary-Designate  Trowbridge 
will  bring  new  ideas,  new  strengths,  and 
renewed  vitality  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Based  upon  my  observations 
and  experience  with  him,  I  know  that 
the  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  will  be  character- 
ized by  cooperation,  mutual  respect,  and 
a  sense  of  partnership.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Mr.  Trowbridge  in  his  new 
assignment. 

TITLE  m  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

'  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  an  educational  program  of 
great  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation — title  m  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Many  of  you  have  shared 


with  me  the  experience  of  helping  this 
program  develop  Into  one  of  the  most 
successful  educational  endeavors  ever 
considered  by  Congress.  It  is  a  program 
about  which  there  should  be  no  contro- 
versy, for  it  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  purely  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram; it  was  sponsored  by  a  Republican 
administration  and  passed  by  a  Congress 
with  a  Democratic  majority.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  who  guided 
its  passage  in  that  Chamber  now  resides 
in  the  White  House.  Besides  its  biparti- 
san sponsorship,  the  program  is  intensely 
popular  among  persons  who  know  it  best : 
the  State  and  local  education  agencies 
who  are  its  beneficiaries.  We  can  cite  at 
least  three  reasons  for  this  popularity. 
First,  it  is  uncomplicated  for  the  schools, 
and  easy  to  administer.  Second,  it  bene- 
fits all  students  in  all  major  subjects  of 
the  curriculimi — it  Is  the  nearest  form 
of  general  Federal  aid  for  education  that 
exists.  And  third.  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
because  they  contribute  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  the  equipment  and 
supervisory  services  supported  under  the 
program,  they  are  true  partners  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove education. 

Considering  all  of  these  advantages, 
there  should  be  no  other  reason  for  me 
to  be  speaking  except  to  boast  about  the 
NDEA  title  in  program.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  possible.  Instead,  I  must  point 
out  to  Members  of  Congress  with  alarm 
that  the  program  is  in  grave  danger.  It 
is  being  threatened  by  being  gradually 
whittled  away  in  order  to  concentrate 
almost  full  attention  on  the  more  fash- 
ionable Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  present  alarming  exam- 
ple is  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
reported  out  a  recommendation  to  up- 
hold the  President's  request  to  reduce 
appropriations  for  the  program.  In  hard 
and  simple  terms,  this  means  that  in- 
stead of  the  $79.2  million  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and  other 
equipment  this  year,  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  can  expect  only  $47  million 
next  year,  a  reduction  of  $32.2  million  or 
almost  41  percent. 

The  experience  of  my  Rhode  Island 
schools  during  the  past  lew  years  indi- 
cates that  an  increase,  not  a  reduction, 
of  funds  is  needed.  With  the  addition  of 
the  subject  of  inductrial  arts  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  schools  need  at  least  the 
additional  $10  million  which  Congress 
authorized.  Last  year,  36  States  needed 
$22  million  more  than  was  appropriated. 
This  year  the  State  administrators  of 
the  program  report  that  they  have  re- 
ceived approvable  projects  far  in  excess 
of  the  available  funds.  I  find  it  incompre- 
hensible on  the  one  hand  to  increase  the 
number  of  subjects  supported  by  the 
program  while  on  the  other  hand  we  re- 
duce the  already  insufficient  funds  to 
support  them.  Such  an  imreasonable  ac- 
tion should  not  find  this  Congress  stand- 
ing idly  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
deploring  this  action  in  making  an  arbi- 
trary and  unjustified  reduction  in  an  im- 
portant program  of  aid  to  our  schools. 


TRADE  AND  PEACE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  short 
days  the  President  will  sign  the  new 
tariff-cutting  trade  agreements  com- 
monly known  as  the  Kennedy  round.  It 
may  be  prophetic  that  he  signs  this 
devastating  international  declaration  of 
war  on  the  U.S.  marketplace  on  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Memorial  Day  has  been  set  aside  to 
honor  the  dead.  In  this  case  the  Pres- 
ident may  well  be  honoring  the  dead, 
the  dying,  and  those  about  to  be  marked 
by  the  grim  reaper  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national greed,  cartels,  and  unfair  trade 
practices. 

The  free  trade  theory  reaches  its 
climax  at  this  point  in  history  with  the 
President's  action  on  Memorial  Day. 

In  spite  of  every  economic  factor  in 
trade  being  completely  ignored,  some 
U.S.  industries  have  been  able  to  sustain 
life  and  still  maintain  a  relatively  high 
corporate  income.  However,  for  those  in- 
dustries land  locked  into  the  U.S.  market, 
the  new  agreements  may  be  the  final 
blow  needed  to  completely  annihilate 
them  as  iadust rial  producers. 

The  American  trade  story  is  one  of 
friistration.  double  talk,  double  stand- 
ards, outright  piracy  by  foreign  competi- 
tors for  our  product  lines,  styles,  meth- 
ods, and  markets.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  will  read  and  study  the  hear- 
ings on  the  impact  of  imports  on  em- 
ployment— 1952-53.  Steed:  1961-62, 
Dent;  and  1966-67.  Dent — must  draw 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  have :  U  S. 
labor  is  being  sold  down  the  road  of  un- 
employment in  spite  of  the  promises  of 
the  free  traders  that  labor  will  be  re- 
trained and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
while  he  is  unemployed  because  of  im- 
port injury. 

At  this  point,  I  present  the  statement 
of  Ambassador  Roth,  our  chief  negotia- 
tor in  the  Kennedy  roimd.  He  freely  ad- 
mits that  industry  will  be  destroyed, 
labor  will  be  displaced  by  the  added  im- 
ports because  of  his  trade  concessions.  I 
quote  from  the  Evening  Star  of  Maj 
22,  1967: 

Plan  To  Aid  Firms  Hit  by  Tariff  Cuts 

Studied 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn,  Star  staff  writer) 

The  Johnson  administration  may  propose 
legislation  to  Increase  government  aid  for 
American  companies  and  workers  hurt  by 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts,  the  chief  U.S. 
trade  negotiator  said  today. 

Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  who  led  the 
U.S.  team  In  the  tariff  negotiations  con- 
cluded last  week,  told  a  press  conference 
here  that  there  is  a  good  chance  the  ad- 
ministration will  request  Interim  trade  leg- 
islation when  the  present  law  expires  June 
30. 

If  there  Is  interim  legislation  to  handle 
routine  trade  matters,  Roth  said,  It  prob- 
ably will  Include  liberalized  provisions  for 
"adjustment  assistance"  to  companies  and 
workers  who  may  be  Injured  by  rising  im- 
ports as  tariffs  are  reduced. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  provided 
for  assistance  in  such  cases,  including  Job 
training,  tax  breaks  and  business  loans.  But 
Roth  noted  that  the  standards  for  proving 
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injury  are  so  tight  that  no  one  has  qualified 
for  aid. 

Tberefore.  he  said.  legislation  may  be  pro- 
posed to  make  assistance  more  readily  avail- 
able, perhaps  following  the  pattern  of  a  sep- 
arate law  dealing  with  U.S. -Canadian  trade 
m  auto  parts.  Assistance  has  been  given 
under  that  law. 

Roth  said  the  United  States  came  out 
■very  well"  In  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions. He  said  President  Johnson  will  sign 
the  agreement  June  30. 

Then,  Roth  said,  his  office  will  begin  a 
study  of  U.S.  trade  policy,  "looking  forward 
to  another  major  trade  Initiative  some  time 
ahead."  The  study  will  not  be  concluded 
until  1968  at  the  earliest,  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  18  ap- 
peals made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  Kennedy  agreements  law — 1962 — 
and  every  appeal  was  denied.  Not  one 
industry  received  the  promised  help  and 
not  one  worker  received  1  cent  of  relief. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Pram 
auto  parts  plant  was  closed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian auto  pact,  aid  was  given  to  the 
workers  and  I  assume  the  corporation. 
Why  this  was  done  is  a  simple  political 
fact  of  life.  The  injury  was  kept  quiet  by 
paying  the  workers  in  order  that  Con- 
gress would  approve  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  signing  the  agreement. 

This  carrot  has  been  held  out  to  labor 
in  order  to  get  labor  support.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  labor  will  never  be 
able  to  get  back  the  jobs  already  lost  and 
there  just  will  not  be  enough  jobs  to  train 
for  when  the  new  act  goes  into  effect. 

We  have  the  foregoing  admission  that 
U.S.  labor  and  Industry  will  suffer.  This 
blows  up  one  of  the  free  trade  claims. 
The  next  weapon  in  the  free  traders  ar- 
senal has  always  been  the  deliberate  and 
proven  lie  that  free  trade  makes  friends 
and  forestalls  International  confiict. 

We  have  cut  tariffs  for  30  years  and 
we  have  had  nothing  but  crises  ever  since. 
The  longest  period  of  international  peace 
in  our  history  was  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  During  all 
those  years  we  were  protecting  our  in- 
dustries and  markets,  raising  wages,  in- 
dustrializing our  agricultural  economy, 
and  building  up  economy. 

The  claim  that  free  trade  makes  a  free 
world  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
and  is  the  red  herring  of  the  exploiters 
both  American  and  foreign.  I  have  time 
and  time  again  pointed  out  that  free 
trade  in  its  ultimate  form  would  create 
more  dissension  smd  distrust  than  any 
other  known  device. 

The  proof  is  here  and  now.  First,  if  an 
American  Industry  hurt  by  Imports  can 
be  aided  under  the  Kennedy  round  to  the 
point  where  it  can  compete  with  the  for- 
eign products,  retrieve  Its  lost  market 
and  successfully  stop  the  importation  of 
products,  what  happens  when  the  for- 
eign plant  shuts  down  and  lays  off  Its 
workers? 

I  can  imagine  how  happy  our  foreign 
friends  will  be.  If  we  had  not  urged  them 
to  o\erproduce  for  our  market,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  resent  being  thrown 
out.  If  this  makes  friends  and  promotes 
peace,  then  by  all  means,  Mr.  President. 
sign  the  agreement. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  American  labor 
exploiters  are  putting  their  plants  on 
loreign  shores  to  exploit  the  poor,  un- 


organized, starving  peoples  of  that  land? 
They  produce  goods,  ship  said  products 
to  the  United  States  of  America  displac- 
ing their  own  higher  priced  labor  and 
yet  pay  so  little  to  their  foreign  labor 
that  they  cannot  even  buy  the  products 
they  produce. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the 
would-be  dictators,  the  Castros,  and 
others  in  many  lands  have  a  built-in 
revolution  in  the  ranks  of  the  exploited 
workers.  The  riots  we  read  about  may  be 
inspired  by  Communists  but  the  ex- 
ploited worker  makes  an  easy  target  for 
the  anti-Americans  all  over  the  world. 

Pew  writers  find  the  real  cause  of 
these  disturbances,  but  apparently  Vic- 
tor Reisel  has  at  least  lifted  the  rug  from 
the  hidden  dirt  swept  there  by  many 
years  of  false  propaganda  and  faulty 
reporting. 

Reading  the  following  Victor  Reisel 
story  on  the  Honk  Kong  riots  might  be 
indeed  enlightening.  It  does  not  take  a 
genius  to  blend  cheap  wages,  overseas 
ownership,  and  a  large  nation  barred 
from  the  rich  free  U.S.  market  into  a 
bitter   brew   of   discontent. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  Communists,  but 
even  If  there  were  not  they  would  riot 
at  the  right  moment.  No  nation  of 
peoples  will  for  long  allow  itself  to  be 
exploited  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
another  nation  of  peoples. 

All  nations  are  trying  to  build  their 
economy  upon  the  false  illusion  that  this 
Nation  will  forever  allow  our  markets  to 
be  taken  by  any  nation  regardless  of 
costs  of  wages  or  costs  of  production. 
Every  nation  can  live  at  the  level  it 
wants  to  live  at  if  it  does  not  allow  its 
markets  to  be  plundered  by  the  exploit- 
ers who  would  in  the  end  have  cheap  la- 
bor and  high  prices  for  all  the  world's 
workers. 

I  present  the  Reisel  report  at  this 
point : 

Why     No     CIA     Monet — Amekica's     Labor 

Opbratives  Cbusheo  in  Hono  Konc 

<By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washington,  D.C. — It  Is  something  to 
ponder.  If  Leong  Pook  Kee  had  gotten  CIA 
money  the  riot-ripped  streets  of  Hong  Kong 
might  not  have  been  so  tumultuous  and 
bloody.  Like  myself.  Leong  Is  one  of  a  handful 
In  that  Island  who  would  sit  around  Jlnuny's 
Kitchen  off  Queen  St.  and  predict  the  riots 
would  come — and  start  as  labor  demonstra- 
tions. 

But  Leong  got  no  CIA  money.  He  Is  a  labor 
organizer— If  he's  still  allve-^worklng  with 
the  antl-Communlst  Hong  Kong  and  Kow- 
loon  Trades  Union  Council.  His  budget  Is 
penny  ante  because  there's  been  much 
screaming  over  the  use  of  American  labor 
funds  to  subsidize  antl-Communlst  unions 
abroad.  So  Leong  spent  pennies  while  wait- 
ing for  the  British  and  American  textile  and 
garment  unions  to  raise  9100,000. 

Insiders  knew  that  the  Peking-controlled 
Hong  Kong  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  were 
awaiting  the  signal  from  Peking. 

Peking's  strategists  knew  that  our  young 
soldiers  love  to  rest  up  from  battle  fatigue 
In  Kowloon  and  on  the  Hong  Kong  Island 
community  of  Victoria.  And  the  excuse,  the 
insiders  knew,  would  be  labor  riots  as  there 
were  in  Macao,  to  harass  our  troops  on  "holi- 
day." 

So  the  U.S.  and  British  unions,  affiliated 
with  the  International  Textile  and  Garment 
Workers  Federation,  met  in  London  and 
Parts  to  launch  unionization  drives  in  Hong 
Kong — for  many  reasons.  At  least  46  per  cent 


of  the  Crown  Colony's  Industrial  employment 
is  in  soft  goods  mantifacture.  Workers  there 
earn  as  Uttle  as  12  cents  an  hour.  They  go 
in  three  eight-hour  shifts  round  the  clock. 
There  aa-e  some  rest  days  for  women — none 
for  men.  So  they  were  hungry — and  ready  for 
revolt. 

Imports  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  U.S.  baaed 
on  this  brutal  labor  pay  and  work  schedule 
rose  from  $41  million  in  1961  to  at  least  $125 
mUUon  annualy  last  year.  Labor  and  manu- 
facturers in  New  England,  the  South  and  the 
far  West  have  been  hurt  badly  by  this  slave 
labor  competition. 

Alongside  my  typewriter  is  a  Hong  Kong 
document  showing  that  the  Hong  Kong  pro- 
ducers were  cutting  in  on  hard  goods  markets 
here.  too. 

This  is  a  caemo  from  the  General  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  of  Hong  Kong.  It  offers  prices 
based  on  a  dollar's  pay  for  an  eight  hour 
day — compared  with  $16  In  the  same  Industry 
in  the  U.S.  and  somewhat  less  in  such  areas 
as  Puerto  Rico  (which  also  has  been  hurt 
by  the  runaway  shops  in  Hong  Kong). 

These  Hong  Kong  producers  offer  a  "line 
of  electronics  such  as  medical  equipment, 
navigational  aids,  radar  traffic  controls,  sound 
equipments,  radio  and  TV  receivers  .  .  . 
plastic  containers." 

But.  since  the  bulk  of  Hong  Kong's  indus- 
try Is  in  the  textile  field,  the  London-based 
labor  federation  launched  what  it  hoped 
would  be  a  unionizing  drive  in  Kowloon. 
Overall  strategist  Is  Mlnoru  TaklU.  president 
of  the  Japan  Federation  of  Textile  Workers 
Union  and  head  of  the  big  anti-Communist 
Japanese  labor  federation.  He  put  Leong  Fook 
Kee  In  direct  charge  of  organization  in  Kow- 
loo.n  to  work  with  the  puny  anti-Peking 
Trades  Union  Council. 

But  they  had  no  chance  against  the  mas- 
sive manpower  and  money  suppUed  the  Com- 
munist labor  organization,  whose  chief  ar- 
rived In  an  expensive  auto  the  other  day  to 
lead  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  gov- 
ernor's house. 

The  Communists  had  more  little  Red  books 
than  Leong  had  dollars.  The  Peking  labor 
federation  started  slowly,  however. 

On  May  5  they  pulled  their  people  out  of 
a  Green  Island  Cement  Co.  In  rushed  the 
thousands  in  the  Red  book  brigade  to  rein- 
force the  350  workers  who  screamed  against 
"Imperialism."  The  rioting  built  up.  Six  days 
later,  the  Peking  labor  crowd  hit  an  artifi- 
cial flower  plant.  Up  went  the  Red  books 
Down  went  the  prestige  and  Influence  of  the 
antl-Communlst   Trades   Union   Council. 

There  were  mighty  few  trained  and  or- 
ganized Chinese — among  the  more  than 
3.000,000  in  the  colony — who  could  whip  up 
count«rdemonstratlonB  or  take  any  kind  of 
action  such  as  the  unions  had  done  back  in 
1945-48  In  West  Berlin,  West  Germany, 
France  and  the  Lowlands  when  the  Western 
Communists  also  moved  en  masse. 

Some  of  those  skeletonized  antl-Com. 
munlst  European  unions  then  were  aided 
by  such  APL  speclaUsts  as  Henry  Rutz,  Irving 
Brown  and  Jay  Lovestone.  They  used  money 
from  U.S.  unions.  Some  say  that  there  was 
CIA  money  and  the  KFL  men  deny  it.  But 
what  difference?  It  was  still  pennies  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet's  $250  milUon  spent 
annually  on  labor  and  other  fronts. 

Those  Western  unions  soon  were  able  to 
fight  back.  And  today  they  are  mighty  pow. 
erful — owning  billion  dollar  banks  and  their 
own  corporations  in  full  capitalist  style. 

But  the  Asian  unions  are  dying  of  finan- 
cial anemia.  And  there  are  those  who  say 
that  transfusions  at  such  a  moment  are  Im- 
moral. But  someone  should  ask  Leong  Pook 
Kee.  He  is  watching  an  entire  society  die. 

I  may  not  be  aroimd  when  the  sword 
falls,  but  fall  it  will.  However,  much  dam- 
age will  be  done  before  we  awaken  to  the 
truest  of  all  economic  truths. 

No  high-priced  wage  economy  can  live 
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in  a  free  trade  world  with  low  wages  and 
exploited  workers.  Our  Industrial  econ- 
omy Is  based  upon  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  within  the  econ- 
omy. 

All  nations  must  look  inward  for  their 
economic  well-being.  All  nations  should 
trade  freely,  without  barriers  or  penal- 
ties In  products  needed  by  nations  and 
not  needed  by  others.  There  caimot  be 
any  other  kind  of  trade  unless  prices  are 
competitive  in  the  marketplace. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Security  Act  is  our  major  antisubversive 
law.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  this  legislation  was  to 
provide  for  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  reliable  public 
register  of  the  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  controlled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commimist  conspiracy,  whose 
basic  aim  is  to  destroy  democratic,  rep- 
resentative government,  and  also  a  pub- 
lic register  of  individuals  who  are  Com- 
munists and  thus  parties  to  this 
conspiracy. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1961  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
basic  registration  concept  and  provisions 
of  the  act.  In  a  later  decision,  however — 
a  decision  with  which  I  agree — the  Court 
held  that  the  fifth  amendment,  when  in- 
voked, protects  a  person  from  being  com- 
pelled to  register  as  a  Communist  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
10390,  amending  the  Internal  Security 
Act  in  such  manner  as  to  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  but  at  the  same 
time  restore  the  effectiveness  of  its  reg- 
istration provisions.  This  bill  eliminates 
self-registration  but  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  keep  a  register  of  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  found  to  be 
Communist  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  after  adversary  proceed- 
ings which  include  all  the  elements  of 
due  process. 

The  bill  fully  recognizes  fifth  amend- 
ment rights.  It  does  not  offend,  or  col- 
lide with,  any  decisions  of  the  Court  con- 
cerning the  Internal  Security  Act  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  accomplishes  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  act. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  state 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  introducing  this 
bill.  Twenty-four  Members  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  have  Joined 
me  in  sponsoring  the  bill.  In  addition, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  AsHBRooK],  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  has  introduced  a  companion 
bill,  and  24  other  Members  from  the  Re- 
publican side  have  joined  him  in  spon- 
soring It. 

The  fact  that  50  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  in  this  effort — and  that  more 
have  already  Indicated  support  of  this 
bill — Is,  I  believe,  an  indication  that  the 
people  of  this  country  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  feel  strongly 


that  steps  must  be  taken  to  control  Com- 
munist fifth  column  operations  in  our 
land. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  problem 
created  by  Invocation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  the  face  of  an  order  to  register, 
my  bill  also  strengthens  the  Internal 
Security  Act  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 
It  amends  the  definition  of  a  Communist 
front  to  remedy  a  court  of  appeals  de- 
cision which  tended  to  weaken  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  it  requires  organi- 
zations found  to  be  Communist  to  so 
identify  themselves  when  soliciting 
funds:  it  provides  that  the  dissolution 
of  an  organization,  following  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  against  it,  will  not 
abate  those  proceedings:  it  grants  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  the 
power  to  prosecute  persons  who  misbe- 
have before  it:  it  provides  for  an  im- 
munity grant  to  enable  the  Board  to 
acquire  certain  testimony  and  evidence 
over  a  claim  of  self-incrimination;  and 
provides  a  bar  to  the  delay  of  SACB  pro- 
ceedings by  the  filing  of  dilatory  col- 
lateral actions. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  synopisis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  re- 
store the  efficacy  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  with  rogard  to  establishing  a 
system  of  registration  of  members  of  Com- 
munist-action organizations.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  proposed  by  this  bill  have 
been  necessary  because  of  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Albert - 
son  and  Proctor  v.  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  382  U.S.  70  (1965)  which  on  Fifth 
Amendment  (self-lDcrimlnatlon)  grounds 
held  Invalid  an  order  of  the  Board  requir- 
ing members  of  the  CJommunlst  Party  to  reg- 
ister themselves.  The  bill  repeals  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  require  the  member  to 
register  himself.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  the  bill  now  requires  the  Board  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  membership  in  Com- 
munist-action organizations  and  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  maintain  a  register  of 
individuals  who  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board  are  by  final  order  determined  to  be 
members. 

The  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1  (1961) 
which  upheld  the  order  of  the  Board  requir- 
ing the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  to  register  as  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization  Is  not  affected,  except  that  t.ie 
penalty  provisions  for  failure  of  the  orga- 
nization to  register  Itself  or  Its  members  is 
repealed  to  conform  with  a  1967  holding 
of  the  United  StatoB  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  which  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  the  Party  for  failure 
to  register  on  the  ground  that  criminal  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  the  Party  are 
Invalidated  upon  nfth  Amendment  (seU- 
incrlmination)    claims. 

In  addition  to  other  conforming  amend- 
ments, the  bill  also  contains  new  provi- 
sions which  are  designed  to  strengthen  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  provisions  which  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  over 
self-incrimination  claims,  under  grant  of 
Inununity;  provisions  to  preserve  the  Board 
from  harassment  in  the  conduct  of  its  pro- 
ceedings by  authori^ng  prosecutions  for  mis- 
behavior In  hearing*  before  the  Board;  and 
provisions  to  protect  the  due  administration 
of  Justice  by  denying  Jurisdiction  to  courts 


to   entertain    certain   dilatory    collateral  or 
fragmentary   proceedings. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  bill  follows  : 

Section  1.  This  amends  the  deflnitlon  or 
a  Communist-front  organization  to  include 
those  organizations  which  are  substantially 
directed,  dominated  or  controlled  by  one  or 
more  members  of  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization. This  amendment  is  designed  to 
remedy  a  1963  holding  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  In  the  case  of  the  National  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc.  v.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  322  P.  2d 
375,  requiring  proof,  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  of  an  agency  relationship 
between  the  Communist  Party  and  its  mem- 
bers In  the  control  of  a  Conununlst  front. 

Section  2.  This  amends  section  8  of  tbe 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1050  which  relates 
to  the  registration  of  members  of  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization.  Under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Act  when  a  Commualst- 
actlon  oganizatlon  required  to  register  failed 
to  register  Its  members,  the  section  Imposed 
a  duty  upon  members  of  the  organization 
to  register  themselves  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  members  of  such  organization.  The 
section  as  amended  by  the  bill  only  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  to  each  Individual 
who  Is  a  member  of  such  an  organlzaUoo, 
and  does  not  Impose  any  duty  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual member  to  register  himself. 

Section  3.  This  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  maintain  a  register  of  Communlst- 
actlon,  Communist-front,  and  Communist- 
Infiltrated  organizations.  In  conformity 
with  the  amendments  proposed  relating  to 
registration. 

Section  4.  This  amends  section  10  of  tbe 
Act  principally  to  Include  a  new  paragraph 
(2)  requiring  a  disclosure  of  Identity  of  Com- 
munist organizations  which  use  a  facility  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  soliciting 
money  or  property. 

Section  5.  This  amends  section  13  of  the 
Act  to  conform  to  the  registration  proceed- 
ings as  affected  by  the  amendments  of  the 
bin,  and  also  to  accomplish  the  following; 
(1)  to  expedite  actions  in  determining  in- 
dividual membership  in  Communlst-actlon 
organizations  by  authorizing  inclusion  of  two 
or  more  members  In  one  petition;  (2)  to  re- 
quire the  Board  to  proceed  to  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  organization,  ac- 
tion or  front,  when  the  organization  "dis- 
solves" subsequent  to  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion; (3)  to  authorize  the  compelling  of 
testimony  and  production  of  evidence  over 
a  claim  of  self-incrimination  by  grant  of 
Immunity  on  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: (4)  to  strengthen  the  due  process  pro- 
visions of  the  section  by  eliminating  default 
Judgments  and  requiring  the  Board  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  determination  of  the  Issues  where 
an  organization  or  Individual  declines  or 
falls  to  appear;  (5)  to  grant  the  Board  the 
power  to  prosecute  persons  who  misbehave 
In  the  course  of  a  hearing;  (6)  to  deprive 
courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  ceruln 
dilatory  collateral  actions  and  to  require  all 
objections  to  be  made  before  the  Board,  or 
In  the  courts,  or  on  review,  In  main  proceed- 
ings; and  (7)  certain  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Sections  6  and  7  are  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  8.  This  amends  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Act  so  as  to  repeal 
penalties  for  failure  of  Individuals  or  orga- 
nizations to  register.  This  is  a  conforming 
amendment.  In  light  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  which  repeal  provisions  of  the  Act  re- 
quiring organizations  and  Individuals  to  reg- 
ister themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from   Ohio    fMr. 

ASHBROOKl. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  for 
tne  to  say  that  24  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  Joined  with  me  today  in 
introducing  H.R.  10391,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Internal  Security  Act 
which  Is  identical  to  that  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  committee  has  been  carefully 
studying  all  court  decisions  affecting  the 
Internal  Security  Act  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  recent  years. 

The  bills  introduced  today,  in  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment,  conform  to  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  set  forth  in 
those  decisions  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  Internal  Security  Act  a  far 
more  effective  vehicle  for  the  control  of 
subversive  activities. 

There  can  be  no  political  partisanship 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  this  country 
ana  its  people  against  itff  enemies.  The 
action  taken  by  50  Members  of  the  House 
today  in  sponsoring  my  bill  and  the  bill 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  convincing 
evidence  that  this  House,  like  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  stands  united  in  defending  our 
Nation  against  those  who  would  subvert 
it. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 

H.R.  10391 
A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  relating  to  the 
registration   of   Communist  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'Communist-front  organiza- 
tion' means  any  organization  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  Connmunlst-actlon 
organization  as  defined  In  paragraph  (3i  of 
this  section)  which  (A)  is  substantially  di- 
rected, dominated,  or  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon orgarUzatlon,  or  (B)  Is  sub- 
stantially directed,  dominated,  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  members  of  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization,  and  (C)  is  prlnnarlly 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and 
support  to  a  Communlst-actlon  organization, 
a  Communist  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  Communist  movement  referred  to  In 
section  2  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"REGISTRATION     OF     MEMBERS     Or     COMMUNXST- 
ACTTON    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  8.  (a)  When  there  Is  in  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  any  organiza- 
tion to  register  under  section  7(a)  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  and  such  orga- 
nization has  not  filed  a  statement  of  Its 
members  as  required  by  subsections  (d)  and 
le)  of  Eectlon  7,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Board  for 
a  determination  as  provided  In  section  13(a) 
as  to  each  Individual  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  reason  to  believe  Is  at  the  time 
of  the  fUlng  of  his  petition  under  section  13 
la)  a  member  of  such  organization. 

"lb)  When  any  organization  files  a  state- 
ment of  its  members  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  of  section  7  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  provided  In  section 
13(a)  as  to  each  Individual  whom  the  At- 
torney General  has  reason  to  believe  Is  at 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  under 
section  13(a)    a  member  of  such  organiza- 


tion but  whose  name  was  not  Included  upon 
the  statement  filed  by  the  organization. 

"(c)  Any  Individual  as  to  whom  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
such  Individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  and  who  la  no 
longer  a  member  of  such  organization  may 
file  a  petition  for  a  determination  as  pro- 
vided In  section  13." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sulssectlon  (a)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  keep  and 
maintain  separately  In  the  Department  of 
Justice — 

"(1)  a  'Register  of  Communlst-Actlon  Or- 
ganizations', which  shall  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Conununist-action 
organizations  registered  or  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  required  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  (B)  the  registration 
statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by  such 
organizations  thereunder,  and  (C)  the  names 
and  last-known  addresses  of  individuals  who 
by  proceedings  imder  section  13  are  by  final 
order  of  the  Board  determined  to  be  members 
or  oflBcers  of  such  organization; 

"(2)  a  'Register  of  Conununlst-Pront  Or- 
ganizations', which  shtdl  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Communist-front 
organizations  registered  or  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  required  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  (B)  the  registra- 
tion statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by 
such  organizations  thereunder;    and 

"(3)  a  "Register  of  Communist-Infiltrated 
Organizations',  which  shall  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  Communist-Infiltrated 
organizations  determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Board  to  be  such  by  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 13A." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  registering  of  each  Com- 
munist organization  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  fact  that  such  organization  has 
been  registered  by  him  as  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization,  or  as  a  Communist-front 
organization,  or  as  a  CommunlBt-lnflltrated 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
publication  thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to 
all  members  of  such  organization  that  such 
organization  has  been  so  registered." 

Sec.  4.  Seotlon  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
g.inizatlon  which  Is  registered  under  section 
7.  or  for  any  organization  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  It  to  register  under  section  7, 
or  determining  that  It  Is  a  Communist-In- 
filtrated organization,  or  for  any  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  organiza- 
tion— 

"(1)  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
mitted, through  the  United  States  mails  or 
by  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  publication  which 
is  Intended  to  be,  or  which  it  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  Is  Intended  to  be,  circulated  or  dis- 
seminated among  two  or  more  persons,  unless 
such  publication,  and  any  envelope,  wrapper 
or  other  container  In  which  It  Is  mailed  of 
otherwise  circulated  or  transmitted,  bears  the 
following,  printed  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  with  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation appearing  in  lieu  of  the  blank:  "Dis- 
seminated by  .  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  to  be  a  Communist  or- 
ganization"; or 

"(2)  to  use  the  United  States  mails,  or  any 
means,  facility,  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  to  solicit  any 
money,  property,  or  thing  unless  such  solici- 
tation if  made  orally,  is  preceded  by  the 
following  statement,  and  If  made  In  writing 
or  In  print.  Is  preceded  by  the  following 
written  or  printed  statement,  with  the  name 


of  the  organization  in  Ueu  of  the  blank: 
"This  solicitation  Is  made  for  or  on  behalf 

of   ,   which   has   been  determined   by 

final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  to  be  a  Communist  organization'; 
or 

"(3)  to  broadcast  or  cau^e  to  be  broad- 
cast any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television 
station  m  the  United  States,  unless  such  mat- 
ter is  preceded  by  the  following  statement, 
with  the  name  of  the  organization  being 
stated  in  place  of  the  blank:  "The  following 

program  is  sponsored  by  ,  which  has 

been  determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  be  a  Com- 
munist organization'." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
which  has  not  registered  under  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  this 
title  is  in  fact  an  organization  of  a  kind  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  such  subsec- 
tion, or  that  any  Individual  Is  of  the  type 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  title,  he  shall  file  with  the 
Board  and  serve  upon  such  organization  or 
individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  petition 
for  an  order  requiring  such  organization  to 
register,  or  determining  such  individual  to 
be  a  member  of  such  organization,  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  or  section.  Each  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  relies  In  support  of  his 
prayer  for  the  issuance  of  such  order.  Two 
or  more  such  Individuals,  members  of  such 
organization  or  of  any  section,  branch,  frac- 
tion, cell,  board,  committee,  commission,  or 
unit  thereof,  may  be  joined  as  respondents 
in  one  petition  for  an  order  determining  each 
of  such  Individuals  to  be  a  member  of  any 
such  organization.  A  dissolution  of  any  or- 
ganization subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  any  petition  requiring  it  to  register 
shall  not  moot  or  abate  the  proceedings,  but 
the  Board  shall  receive  evidence  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  determination  of  the  Issues:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  If  the  Board  shall  find 
such  organization  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  of  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  such  petition  and  prior 
to  its  alleged  dissolution,  and  shall  find  that 
a  dissolution  of  the  organization  has  in  fact 
occurred  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  shall  enter 
an  order  determining  such  organization  to  be 
a  Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  or- 
ganization, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  register  it  as  such 
In  the  appropriate  register  maintained  by 
him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  9 
of  this  title,  together  with  a  notation  of  its 
dissolution  No  such  organization  found  to 
be  dissolved  as  aforesaid  shall  be  required 
to  file  any  registration  statement  or  annual 
report,  nor  shall  any  member  or  officer  thereof 
be  registered  or  required  to  register  as  a  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  such  orgarUzatlon  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  organization  registered  under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  this  title,  or  any  organization  which  by 
final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  required  to 
register,  and  which  no  longer  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  such  type,  or  any  individual  who  by 
final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  determined 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nisuitlon.  and  who  no  longer  is  a  member  of 
such  organization,  may  file  with  the  Board 
a  petition  for  a  determination  that  such  or- 
ganization no  longer  is  an  organization  of 
such  type,  or  that  such  Individual  no  longer 
is  a  member  of  such  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  for  appropriate  relief  frwn 
the  further  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  such  organization  or  Individual. 
Any  Individual  authorized  by  section  7(g) 
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to  file  a  petition  for  reUef  may  file  with  the 
Board  and  serve  upon  the  Attorney  General 
a  petition  for  an  order  requiring  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  strike  his  name  from  the  reg- 
istration statement  or  annual  report  upon 
which  It  appears.  Each  petition  filed  under 
and  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  veri- 
fied under  oath,  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
m.ent  of  the  facts  relied  upon  In  support 
thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  Board  shall  serve  upon  each  party  to 
such  proceeding  a  notice  specifying  the  time 
and  place  for  hearing  upon  such  petition. 
No  such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  within 
twenty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
sentence  Immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof:  "No  person,  on  the  ground  or 
for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  producing  documentary 
evidence  before  the  Board  In  obedience  to  a 
Bubpena  of  the  Board  Issued  on  request  of 
the  Attorney  General  when  the  Attorney 
General  represents  that  such  testimony  or 
evidence  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  but  no  natural  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penal- 
ty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he,  under  compulsion  as  herein  pro- 
vided, may  testify,  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  before  the  Board  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  It:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  person  so  testifying 
shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  In  so  testifying." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  of  said  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  or  individual 
declines  or  fails  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  Individual  by 
the  Board  in  proceedings  Initiated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall,  never- 
theless, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a 
determination  of  the  issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate." 

(2)  Add  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Any  person  who,  in  the  course  of 
any  hearing  before  the  Board  or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  thereby,  shall  mis- 
behave In  their  presence  or  so  near  thereto 
as  to  obstruct  the  hearing  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  9500  c»'  more  than  $6,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Whenever 
a  statement  of  fact  constituting  such  mis- 
behavior is  reported  by  the  Board  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney.  It  shall 
l>e  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
grand  Jury  for  its  action. 

"(4)  The  authority,  function,  practice,  or 
process  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Board  in 
conducting  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  such  court,  or  Judge  or  Justice 
thereof,  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action,  suit, 
petition,  or  proceeding,  whether  for  declar- 
atory Judgment,  injunction,  or  otherwise, 
to  question  such,  except  on  review  In  the 
court  or  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
actions  and  orders  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  14,  or  when  such  are 
appropriately  called  into  question  by  the 
accused  or  respondent,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  coxirt  or  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of 
his  prosecution  or  other  proceeding  (or  the 
review  thereof)  for  any  contempt  or  any 
offense  charged  against  him  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  tills  title." 


(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  in  Its  management,  direction,  or  super- 
vision, whether  or  not  holding  office  therein, 
are  active  in  the  management,  direction,  or 
supervision  of,  or  as  representatives  or  mem- 
bers of,  any  Commumst-actlon  organization, 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Conununlst  movement  referred  to  In  section 
2;  and" 

(f)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist-action  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  individ- 
ual an  order  determining  such  individual 
to  be  a  memtier  of  such  organization." 

(g)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  that  an  individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  its  finding  as  to  the  facts;  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
an  order  determining  such  Individual  to  be 
a  member  of  such  organization;  and  send  a 
copy  of  such  order  to  such  Individual." 

(h)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (j)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  officer"  following  the  word 
"member"  in  the  first  clause  thereof,  and 
striking  the  numeral  "8"  In  clause  (B)  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
"9". 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  oj  subsection  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  officer"  following  the  word 
"member"  in  the  first  clause  thereof,  and 
striking  the  numeral  "8  '  In  clause  (B)  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  numeral  "9". 

Sec.  6.  Section  13A  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be 
a  Communlst-lnflltrated  organization  may 
thereafter  file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon 
the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  a  deter- 
mination that  such  organization  no  longer 
is  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organization,  and 
that  its  name  be  stricken  from  his  register 
maintained  under  section  9  hereof." 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  13  shall  apply  to  hearings  con- 
ducted under  this  section." 

Sec.  7.  Clause  (B)  In  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  numeral  "8"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
"9". 

Sec.  8.  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"PENALTieS 

"Sec.  15.  Any  organization  which  violates 
any  provision  of  section  10  of  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  each 
such  violation  by  a  line  of  not  more  than 
$10  000.  Any  individual  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  5  or  10  of  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for 
each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  l>oth  such  fine  and 
imprisonment." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  RuppE  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  May  29  through 
June  14,  1967,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness with  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert)  ,  for  May  25  through  June  2,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRBETT  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio),  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  on  May 
31. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Willis,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Laird  and  to  Include  charts  and 
tables  during  debate  on  HEW  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  charts  and 
tables  during  debate  on  HEW  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  debate 
on  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Flood  to  Include  an  editorial  with 
his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
in  debate  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  to  include  charts  and  tables  and 
extraneous  matter  in  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  debate  on  S.  1432. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Flynt. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavla,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson;  and 

H.R.  7965.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  11  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  29,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1965";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
the  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1966-March  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  C(»nptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  subsurface  exploration  for  and 
design  and  construction  of  foundations  of 
public  buildings.  Public  Buildings  Service, 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  their  residences  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections,  and  for  other  purp>oees;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transtmttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  Federal  elections  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  1649.  An  act  authcH'lzing  the  ciiange  in 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
der Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  303) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tiie  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Third  review  of  market  promo- 
tion activity  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(first  report  by  conunittee)  (Bept.  No.  311). 
Referred  to  tlxe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  10345.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  318).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  HJl.  10368.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  323).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  173.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Luis 
G.  Dedlot  (Rept.  No.  304).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  Rafael 
Jacinto  NolX)  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo)  (Rept. 
No.  305 » .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  601.  An  %ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando O.  Garcla-Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  306) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Matteo 
Groppo  (Rept.  No.  307).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1532.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
A.  Navarro  (Rept.  No.  308).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.  Cross  (Rept.  No.  309).  Referred  to 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 
Chaves  (Rept.  No.  310) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Joseph 
Shea  (Rept.  No.  312).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angioilna 
Condello  (Rept.  No.  313).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGRECK>R  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  E.  Bertr&n;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
314) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
M.  Campello;   with  amendment   (Rept.  No. 


315) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1766.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Gregorlo  Catasus-Rodriguez  (Rept. 
No.  316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
Tapla  D4vila;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
317).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1814.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  319).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3522.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
P.  Suarez  (Rept.  No.  320).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  MJD.  (Rept.  No.  321).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5224.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ouil- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  322).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxise. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  10328.  A   bill   to   increase   the   pubUc 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  10329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  fish  glue  may  l>e  Imported  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  10330.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amovmts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  10331.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  10332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lalaor. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 

H.R.  10333.  A   bill   to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY : 

HJi.  10334.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  individual 
to  deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses, 
not  exceeding  tdOO  a  year,  paid  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  his  place  of  abode  and 
his  place  of  business  or  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  Imported  drees  gloves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

KM.  10337.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  authorize 
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tbe  computation  of  overtime  compensation 
for  hospital  employees  on  the  basis  of  a  14- 
day  work  period;  4o  tbe  Cixnnilttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  10838.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  In  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJl.  10339.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
CD  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Sir.  MILLER  of  California  : 

H.R.  10340.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative opterations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  10341.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

HJl.10342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  of  executive  agencies 
assigned  to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and  for 
other  pmrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ns,.  10343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

Hit.  10344.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10346.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Sir.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  10347.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  10848.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Conmilsslon  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
ByMr.  KAZEN: 

HJl.  10349.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol systezn  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B«r.  KING  of  New  York : 

HJl.  103S0.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  fiexlble  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  In  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKKNDALL: 

HJl.  10351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 


the  issue  of  Jiist  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  in  any  case  involving  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10352.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I 
ByMr.  MORRIS:! 

H.R.  10353.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 

H.R.  10354.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
0£Bce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

H.R.  10355.  A  bill  relative  to  age  dlEcrlml- 
natlon  In  employment;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10356.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  ao  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  10357.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Improve  the  educational  services 
In  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day 
care  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  10358.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  detail 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  private  Institu- 
tions and  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  10359.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Young 
Engineers  &  Scientists  of  America,  for  the 
ptu-poses  indicated  by  Public  Law  85-875; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10360.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  make  certain  metropolitan  areas  eU- 
glble  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   STEIGEH  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  10361.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer 
from  $600  to  $1,000  over  a  4-year  period  be- 
ginning with  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  10362.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  10363.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  10364.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purpKJses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H.R.  10365.  A  bin  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  SCHW^IKER: 

H.R.  10366.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALBIN: 

HJl.  10367    A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  10368.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  10369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  terlff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 


whether  or  not  dressed;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  10370.  A   bin   to   establish    an   emer- 
gency program  of  direct  Federal  assistance 
In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to 
certain  hospitals  In  critical  need  of  new  fa- 
cilities In  order  to  meet  Increasing  demands 
for  service;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  10371.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10372.  A   bill   to   regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN : 
HJl.  10373.  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  PiNDLET,  Mr.  Tenzek, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Addabso, 
Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
KuPFERMAN,  Mr.  HiCKS,  Mr.  Lotcens, 
Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.   McEwen,  Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.   Byrne   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Watson,    Mr.    John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  Mr.  McClory)  : 
H.R.  10374.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful purpwses.  of  credit  cards  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
H.R.  10375.  A    bill     to    amend     the    Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  10376.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions In  certain  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  10377.  A   bin   to   establish   a    National 
Science   and    Technology   Center   for   Crime 
Prevention  and  Control;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10378.  A  bUl  to  revitalize  the  Ameri- 
can gold  mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  10379.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10380.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  ol 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to 
provide  a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whisky,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Coramlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10381.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  10382.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  10383.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  10384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Negro  History  Museum  Com- 
mission;   to    the    Committee    on    Education 
and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  10385.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
KB.  10386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal -State  program  of  chUd 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILUS: 
H.R.  10388.  A  bni  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act   and    the    Mineral    Leasing   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  10389.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and   amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act   and    the    Mineral   Leasing   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr.  Ashmore, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Colmer.  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana.   Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Haley,    Mr. 

HtBERT,     Mr.     ICHORD,     Mr.     LANORUM, 

Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.   Pool,    Mr.   Rarick.   Mr.    Rivers, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Tuck,  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner   and   Mr.   Williams   of  Mis- 
sissippi) : 
H.R.  10390.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
relating   to    the   registration   of   Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Roudebush,  Mr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Watkins.   Mr.   Mize, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.   Hall,   Mr.   Utt,   Mr.   Gross,   Mr. 
Schadeberg,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Derwinski,    Mr.    Cramer,    and    Mr. 
Adair)  : 
H.R.  10391.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of   the  Internal   Security   Act  of   1950 
relating   to   the   registration   of   Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 


HJl.  10392.  A  bni  to  provide  for  family 
winter  recreational  use  of  a  p>ortlon  of  the 
San  Gorgonlo  Wilderness  Area,  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest,  CaUf.,  without  re- 
ducing the  area  set  aside  for  vrtlderness  pres- 
ervation within  such  forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  10393.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
19,  1940,  to  vest  the  admimstratlon  of  that 
act  In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the   12th  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING : 
H.  Con.  Res.  360.  Concurrent        resolution 
concerning  peace  if  Communists  will  coop- 
erate; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dad- 
DARio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Reuss  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  361.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide   fire    reporting    telephone    number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conomerce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  362.  Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  uniform  nationwide  telephone 
numbers  to  call  fire  and  police  departments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

207.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  and  permanent  national 
cemetery  system,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  10394.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oaetano 
Monteroso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  10395.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Gulllermo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  10396.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  in  Oconto  County,  Wis.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJl.  10397.  A  bni  for  the  rcUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (James  Be  Roelllg);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.   10398.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oioac- 
chlno  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  10399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Taourmina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  10400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Else  M. 
van   Gullk;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  10401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulm 
Guedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10402.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Jadul;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   10403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Jesus  Cascals  Da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10404.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Won 
Chan  Lowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  10405.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chagit 
Atlasz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  493.  Resolution    to    refer    the    bill 
(H.R.  9326)    entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Ruchwarger"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
94.  Mr.  MULTER  presented  a  petition  of 
Miss  Leila  Brand  and  others,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.y.,  relative  to  supporting  President  John- 
son's request  to  raise  social  security  benefits, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Retidency  Voting  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 

pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 

directed  his  attention  to  legislation  desd- 

ing  with  a  problem  whereby  many  mll- 
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lions  of  our  citizens  have  been  unfairly 
disenfranchised . 

Citizens  who  move  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another  are  unable  to  vote 
in  national  elections  because  of  a  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  residence  requirements 
of  the  States.  If  we  are  to  strengthen  our 
democratic  system  we  must  always  seek 
new  methods  to  expand  citizen  participa- 
tion in  every  aspect  of  our  political  proc- 
esses. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  legislation 
has  included  stiff  criminal  penalties  for 
persons  who  falsely  register  as  to  their 
eliglbUity. 


President's  Middle  East  Statement 
Commended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
the  President's  statement  of  the  Arab- 
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Israel  crisis.  The  President  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  speaking  forth  and  placing 
the  United  States  behind  the  attempts 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  secure  a  reduction 
in  tension  in  the  Near  East. 

The  President,  in  restating  America's 
traditional  policy  of  assuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  nation  from  aggression 
by  her  neighbors,  has  served  notice  in 
tempered  but  firm  and  unmistakable 
language,  that  neither  we  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  tolerate  the  hostile  and 
warlike  acts  now  being  taken  in  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  President  has  the  support  not 
only  of  the  American  people  but  of  its 
congressional  representatives  in  this 
time  of  world  crisis. 


CoBuno'ce  Department  Strengtheoed  by 
Trowbridge  Appomtment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  requirements  which  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  successful  working  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  such  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  the  willingness  of 
good  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
country  in  appointive  public  office.  The 
other  is  wise  choice  of  the  right  persons 
for  the  right  Jobs.  Both  of  these  require- 
ments are  fully  met  in  President  John- 
son's nomination  of  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  will  bring  the  vigor  of 
youth  as  well  as  the  moderating  in- 
fluence of  experience  to  this  new  posi- 
tion. At  the  age  of  37,  he  has  been  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  past  4 
months.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  that  office  he  traveled 
extensively  in  three  other  continents, 
promoting  U.S.  economic  interests 
throughout  the  world.  He  also  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's relationships  with  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  an 
executive  in  the  oil  Industry — speciflcally, 
in  the  overseas  operations  of  American 
petroleum  firms.  He  worked  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  and  at  the  tin^  he 
entered  public  Ufe,  he  was  president  and 
division  manager  of  the  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Bom  In  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Trowbridge 
received  his  early  education  at  Phillips 
Academy,  and  was  a  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Princeton  University.  Indicative  of  his 
interest  In  public  service,  Mr.  Trowbridge 
was  a  member  of  the  International  In- 
terne Group  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween school  years.  During  the  Korean 
conflict,  he  served  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  Marine  Corps  and  won  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  is  currently  a  major  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 


To  sum  up,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  person  better  qualified  for  this 
office.  This  nomination  reflects  credit 
upon  the  President,  upon  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, and  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


The  Crisii  in  tlie  Middle  Eait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  the  State  of  Israel  observed  its  19th 
anniversary  as  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign state.  On  that  occasion,  I  joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  extend  our  wishes  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  Israel  and  in  the  entire  Middle 
East  area.  I  stated  then  as  follows : 

It  Is  most  unfortunste  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  East  that  Israers  Arab  neighbors 
Insist  on  maintaining  a  state  of  war  and  are 
constantly  threatening  to  annihilate  the  Jew- 
ish state.  Tills  situation  only  continues  to 
heighten  the  tension  la  the  area  and  to  en- 
courage an  arms  race  Instead  of  bringing 
peace  and  economic  detelopment,  and  politi- 
cal stability  to  the  Ne»r  East.  Escalation  of 
the  arms  race,  the  reckless  incursions  and 
attacks  on  Israel's  borders,  and  the  continued 
harrassment  of  Its  population  only  serve  to 
create  a  dangerous  sltuBtlon  which  may  lead 
to  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  that  I  uttered  those  words,  but 
the  dangerous  situation  leading  to  con- 
flict and  bloodshed  came  even  sooner 
than  I  had  anticipated.  Today  the  Near 
East  is  on  the  brink  of  bloodshed.  Egypt's 
armed  troops  are  poised  on  the  borders  of 
Israel  waiting  for  the  order  from  Cairo 
to  invade  a  neighboring  country  and  em- 
bark on  a  bloody  conflict  which  may  well 
have  wider  reperciissions  and  conse- 
quences. In  fact,  Egypt  and  Syria  may 
imwittlngly  touch  off  by  their  reckless 
and  irresponsible  action  the  next  world 
war. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  this  deteriorating  situation  and  the 
possibUity  of  a  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  resulting  from  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
aggression  against  a  peaceful  people  and 
a  fellow  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  clear  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
the  two  Arab  aggressor  nations  tha*  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  acts  of  aggression 
in  that  area  and  that  we  will  hold  those 
two  countries,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  their 
impetuous  leaders,  completely  responsi- 
ble for  such  acts. 

A  beginning  in  that  direction  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  statement  of  May  23  in  which  he 
expressed  our  Government's  earnest  sup- 
port of  all  efforts,  in  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  "to  reduce  tensions  and 
restore  stability."      ' 

The  President  also  forewarned  Egypt 
that  "a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  is 
Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  peace."  I  am  pleased  to  support 


the  President's  statement  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  views  on  the  need  for 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President's  statement  is  in  accord 
with  traditional  U.S.  policy,  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House:  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy.  This  policy  has  always 
had  the  support  of  Congress  and  our  two 
major  national  political  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Israel  are  entitled  to  live  in  peace, 
without  the  Interference  of  their  hostile 
neighbors  and  without  the  constant 
threats  to  the  existence  of  Israel  on  the 
part  of  the  Arab  countries.  Israel  is  en- 
titled to  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
international  waterways  such  as  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

During  the  19  years  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence our  country  has  developed  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  Israel,  so  much  so 
that  the  United  States  has  come  to  re- 
gard Israel  as  one  of  its  stanchest  friends 
in  the  Near  East:  a  sincere,  responsible, 
and  dependable  ally  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  We  have  made  cer- 
tain commitments  in  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  of  1950,  and  in  1957  after  the 
Suez  conflict,  to  help  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  Israel  and  other  states  of  the 
Near  East.  We  must  now  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment and  it  can  best  be  done  by  mak- 
ing it  crystal  clear  to  Egypt  and  Syria 
that  we  shall  oppose  all  efforts  to  inflame 
the  area. 

I  believe  that  firmness  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Only  when  the  aggressors  are 
convinced  that  we  are  serious  and  de- 
termined will  they  stop  to  think  before 
taking  any  precipitous  steps  leading  to 
bloodshed.  This  is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent a  calamitous  war  in  that  area  which 
is  bound  to  spill  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  engulf  all  of  humanity. 


Tbe  Near  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  a  deep 
concern  with  the  people  of  Delaware  over 
the  critical  situation  in  the  Near  East. 
What  happens  there  will  be  a  severe  test 
of  diplomacy,  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
of  United  States  commitments. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  have  wired 
the  President  urging  him  to  use  the  full 
prestige  of  his  office  to  insure  peace  in 
that  increasingly  troubled  area  and  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  boundaries  of 
Israel. 

I  have  also  expressed  to  him  my  con- 
cern over  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  United 
Nations  troops  from  the  Gaza  strip,  as 
I  fear  the  withdrawal  not  only  contrib- 
utes to  the  difficulty  there,  but  is  another 
sign  of  the  impotency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  ex- 
plore, at  the  highest  levels  with  other 
Interested  nations,  means  of  lessening 
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tensions  in  the  Near  East,  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  help  Insure  that  the 
United  Nations  becomes  an  instniment 
lor  restoring  pecice  in  that  troubled  area. 


Jefferson  G>anty  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Honors  West  Virginia's  Oldest  Newt- 
paper  With  Its  Oatttanding  Service 
Award — Distingaished  Lady  President 
of  State  Press  Association  Makes  Pres- 
entation— Wayne  Hopkins  Gives  Cogent 
Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIKCINU 

LN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  recognition  of 
a  newspaper  providing  community  serv- 
ice were  highlighted  in  Harper's  Ferry, 
W.  Va.,  as  the  Jefferson  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  held  its  eighth  annual 
banquet. 

Especially  honored  at  the  May  24  event 
was  West  Virginia's  oldest  newspaper, 
the  Spirit  of  Jefferson -Farmers  Advo- 
cate, published  at  Charles  Town.  This 
distingxiished  newspaper  which,  within  a 
few  weeks,  will  be  observing  its  124th 
anniversary,  was  awarded  the  chamlKr 
of  commerce  annual  award  for  outstand- 
ing service  as  a  conununity  industry  and 
as  a  leading  promoter  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Mrs.  Jane  Price  Sharp,  of  Marllnton, 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Press  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  a  pioneer 
publishing  family  of  our  State,  presented 
the  special  award  to  Max  Brown,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Jefferson 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jefferson -Farmers  Advocate.  He  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Dorsey,  and  the  staff  and  shop 
personnel  of  that  newspaper  and  its  com- 
mercial printing  establishment. 

Mrs.  Price,  the  talented  daughter  of  a 
former  famed  owner-editor  of  the  Poco- 
hontas  Times,  and  the  present  owner- 
editor  of  that  newspaper,  told  the  more 
than  200  citizens  who  attended  the  ban- 
quet that  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farm- 
ers Advocate  is  recognized  by  the  news- 
paper fraternity  as  a  publication  which 
is  informative  to  its  readers  and  couples 
integrity  of  reporting  with  coverage  of 
events  in  an  interesting  style. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful, as  a  former  newspaper  editor  and  as 
a  friend  of  Max  Brown  and  Jane  Price 
Sharp,  and  as  a  West  Virginia  Senator, 
to  have  been  present  for  the  event  at  the 
Hilltop  House  overlooking  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  picturesque  panoramic  views 
as  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers 
junction  at  Harper's  Ferry,  surrounded 
by  majestic  mountains,  and  situated  in 
the  same  conununity  with  the  famed 
Harper's  Ferry  Historical  National  Park. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  was 
to  his   Jefferson    County    friends    and 


neighbors,  to  greet  the  veteran  news- 
paperman, C.  S.  Musser — perhaps  the 
State's  oldest  newspaper  owner-editor — 
who  came  from  Shepherdstown  to  share 
in  the  recognition  of  Max  Brown  and  the 
Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmers  Adyocate 
family.  Mr.  Musser,  who  publishes  the  In- 
dependent, was  a  deserving  recipient  of 
another  of  the  Jefferson  County  Cham- 
l>er  of  Commerce  awards  presented  by 
that  organization's  vice  president,  C. 
Manning  Smith,  who  is  postmaster  of 
Charles  Town. 

F.  S.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
presided.  The  address  of  the  evening  was 
a  humorous,  informative,  and  cogent  one 
by  Wayne  Hopkins,  manager,  local 
chamber  of  commerce  department  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
1967-68  year  were  presented — the  new 
president,  Marvin  A.  Brooks;  the  new 
first  vice  president,  C.  Manning  Smith; 
the  new  second  vice  president,  Norman 
W.  Kisner;  the  reelected  treasurer,  Her- 
man W.  Willis;  and  the  renamed  man- 
ager, S.  Brooke  Blackford,  all  of  whom 
are  directors,  along  with:  Joseph  P. 
Christian.  James  M.  Davis,  C.  C.  Ham- 
mann,  Jack  R.  Huyett,  D.  D.  Kilham. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Master,  A.  S.  Nerhood,  T.  W. 
Steptoe,  and  Thruman  A.  Whitacre. 

Mr.  President.  Editor  Max  Brown, 
speaking  for  the  owners  and  personnel 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmers  Advo- 
cate in  accepting  the  outstanding  service 
award,  noted  that  in  its  long  history, 
the  newspaper  received  many  honors — 
local,  State  and  National — for  profes- 
sional competence  and  achievements  in 
its  field,  but  none  more  cherished  than 
the  award  for  comjnunity  service  by  the 
commimity  itself. 

It  was  six  score  and  three  years  ago, 
on  July  17.  1844,  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  newspaper  weis 
turned  off  of  a  hand-fed  press.  And 
today,  some  123  years  later,  it  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  the  newspapers  that  were 
then  being  published  in  the  western 
counties  of  what  was  then  western 
Virginia. 

Since  that  day  almost  124  years  ago, 
the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  has  been  witness 
to  and  has  reported  on  many  innova- 
tions and  also  on  the  changes  and  growth 
of  its  ownership  and  makeup.  In  its 
growth,  it  is  a  product  of  two  newspapers, 
the  name  of  the  Farmers  Advocate  hav- 
ing been  added  in  1948  to  make  up  what 
is  now  the  newspaper's  present  mast- 
head, the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmers 
Advocate. 

The  Spirit  of  Jefferson  weis  established 
on  July  17,  1844,  by  James  W.  Beller  and 
weekly  editions  came  from  its  press  until 
a  period  during  the  Civil  War.  For  6 
months  during  that  war-torn  period, 
publication  had  to  be  suspended  as  a 
result  of  damage  to  the  newspaper's 
machinery  and  plant  when  wrecked  by 
Union  troops.  That  was  the  only  period 
in  the  long  and  eventful  history  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jefferson  when  the  newspaper 
missed  publication. 

During  its  long  life,  the  Spirit  of  Jef- 
ferson has  had  only  five  owners — Mr. 


Beller,  John  Dalgam,  George  Haines, 
John  S.  Alfriend,  and  now  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Dorsey. 

The  Farmers  Advocate  was  founded 
in  Charles  Town  in  February  1885,  by 
D.  S.  Eichelberger  and  Everett  W.  Bed- 
inger  and  it  was  known  as  the  West 
Virginia  Democrat.  Two  years  later  the 
newspaper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
James  M.  Mason,  Sr.,  and  in  1890.  n  was 
purchased  by  R.  W.  Morrow  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Farmers  Ad- 
vocate. This  newspaper,  like  the  Spirit  of 
Jefferson,  did  not  change  hands  often. 
It  has  had  only  six  owners  in  its  long 
Ufe — others,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  having  been:  J.  P.  Engle, 
Robert  C.  Rlssler,  and  John  S.  Alfriend. 

At  the  present  time,  after  some  6,375 
editions,  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Advocate 
holds  many  distinctions  besides  being 
the  State's  oldest  newspaper.  It  has  in- 
creased in  size,  in  circulation,  and  in 
composition  imtll  it  is  among  the  top 
examples  of  all  of  West  Virginia's  85 
weeldy  newspapers  in  makeup  and  com- 
position. And  it  ranks  as  the  second 
largest  weekly  newspaper  In  the  State 
In  circulation.  Its  subscription  files  con- 
tain the  names  of  subscribers  in  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  in  a  number  of 
foregn  countries.  So,  truly  the  Spirit  of 
Jefferson-Farmers  Advocate  goes  wher- 
ever .Jefferson  Countlans  or  former  Jef- 
ferson Countians  go.  The  nearly  5,000 
papers  that  roll  off  its  presses  each  week 
are  read  by  an  estimated  25,000  persons. 

Max  Brown,  in  accepting  the  award, 
concluded  his  acceptance  with  these  re- 
marks : 

And  80,  with  a  humble,  but  grateful  nod 
to  the  past  and  those  who  founded  and 
fostered  both  the  Spirit  of  JeSerson  and 
Farmers  Advocate  Into  the  present  age,  our 
thoughts  now  turn  to  the  124th  year.  And 
let  me  assure  you,  the  management  and 
staff  will  begin  It  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  each  week,  month  and  year  In  the 
past — by  taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  one 
week  at  a  time.  Our  short  range  goal  is  next 
week's  edition.  Our  long  range  purpose  is 
service  to  the  people,  business  and  industrial 
complex  of  Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County 
and  neighboring  communities. 


Direct-Mail  Advertising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALirOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  months  ago  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  direct-mail  ad- 
vertising. At  that  time  I  suggested  that 
the  phrase  "Junk  mail"  is  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  words  which  iiliels  the  errtire 
direct-mail  industry. 

I  would  not  want  to  speciilate  about 
the  motives  of  those  who  continually 
attack  this  great  industry,  but  In  my 
opinion  an  overwhelming  case  can  be 
made  that  third-class  mail  is  a  highly 
effective  advertising  medium.  For  ex- 
ample, bulk  third-class  mail  generates 
more  than  $35  billion  In  sales  each  year. 
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In  my  judgment,  this  proves  that  Amer- 
icans do  read  and  respond  positively  to 
dlrect-msm  advertising. 

Third-class  mail  is  thus  an  important 
Instnmient  of  commerce,  and  statistics 
clearly  indicate  that  its  impact  Is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year. 

In  an  area  adjacent  to  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Sunset  House  provides 
us  with  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
the  direct-mail  industry  is  contributing 
to  an  expanding  economy.  Sunset  House, 
the  world's  largest  specialty  mall-order 
firm,  does  an  annual  business  of  more 
than  $20  million.  A  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchanges, 
this  16-year-old  company  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles.  Because  mail- 
order buying  is  both  convenient  and  en- 
joyable. Sunset  House  has  more  than  4 
million  customers. 

Even  more  important  than  its  high 
annual  sales.  Sunset  House  provides 
many  jobs  for  the  people  of  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  An  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. Sunset  House  has  demonstrated 
its  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility  by 
hiring  unskilled  workers  and  training 
them  for  productive  careers  in  Industry. 

I  believe  that  the  Sunset  House  example 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  direct- 
mail  industry  contributes  to  our  Nation's 
economy,  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively. 


Results  of  Thbd  Congressional  District 
Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP  0B10 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
conducted  an  opinion  poll  of  the  third 
Ohio  district.  I  sent  150,000  question- 
naires to  the  residents  of  the  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming,  and  that  over 
25,000  replies  were  received  by  my  oflBce. 
In  fact,  they  are  still  trickling  in. 

This  demonstrates  to  me  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  government  and  in  the 
serious  questions  facing  us  today. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  a  tabulation  of  the  responses: 
OvraiALL  Totals  or  Thikd  Ohio  Congres- 
sional District  Poll 

(By   Congressman   Charles  W.   Whalen,   Jr.) 
[In    percent] 

1.  Wbat  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue  our  present  course 21.78 

(b)  Escalate  further  our  mUitary  ef- 

fort   47.34 

(c)  Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  ne- 

gotiate  a   settlement 32.69 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 20.00 

(Total  exceeds  100  percent  due  to  multiple 
selections.) 

2.  What  should  be  done  about  the  admin- 
istration's projected  $12.6  billion  deficit? 

(a)  Adopt  Its  recommended  6-percent 

surtax  on  personal  and  corpo- 
rate Income  tax 14.67 

(b)  Reduce  nonessential  spending 87.57 

(c)  Accept  the  deficit 9.96 


3.  Do  you  think  th«  war  on  poverty  has 
been  successful  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  jwor? 

Yes » 14.67 

No J 77.99 

Undecided    I 7.34 

4.  Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents 
supporting  students  in  College? 

Yes   70.27 

No 29.27 

Undecided 0.46 

5.  Do  you  favor  removing  the  celling  on 
earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  security 
or  veterans'  t>ensloiis? 

Yes   71.89 

No  - 28.  11 

Undecided o.  00 

6.  What  should  we  do  about  social  security 
retirement  benefits? 

(a)  Increase  benefits  8   percent    (this 

would  not  require  additional  so- 
cial security  taxes) 70.73 

( b )  Increase  benefits  20  percent  ( this 

would  require  increasing  the 
withholding  tax  rate  to  5.5  per- 
cent on  an  expanded  base  of 
$10,800) ,.. 19.31 


Water  Retoarce  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again.  Con- 
gress' champion  of  clean  water  has  taken 
the  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  ad- 
dress a  most  important  conference  on 
water.  This  time  it  Is  the  90-nation  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace,  at  Washington's  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  As  in  the  past.  Congressman  John 
Blatnik  shares  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  water  with 
these  delegates,  and  I  am  proud  to  in- 
clude his  remarks  In  today's  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blat- 
nik AT  THE  Women's  Luncheon  of  Inter-' 
national  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today 
and   to   address  such   a   charming   audience. 
And  It  Is  also  an  honor  for  me  to  participate 
with  the  dlstlngulsheti  representatives  from 
so  many  countries  In  this  tremendously  im- 
portant International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  per- 
sonally Interested,  and  Involved,  In  the  water 
resource  problem.  I  feel  that  the  blending 
of  two  such  necessary  Ingredients  of  human 
progress  as  peace  and  water  holds  rich  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  I  urge  you  and  your  sisters 
back  home,  and  the  Other  women  through- 
out the  world  to  support  the  efforts  for  peace 
and  for  water  I  especially  urge  you  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  of  water  as  another  power- 
ful bond  of  mutual  Interest  and  understand- 
ing among  peoples  and  as  another  channel 
towards  world  peace. 

And  whose  support  could  be  more  effective 
than  yours?  If  it  be  true  that  "the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  Is  the  hand  that  rules 
the  world" — and  who  can  deny  this,  even  in 
our  sophisticated  nuclear  age? — then  it  is 
true  that  your  contribution  can  be  most 
valuable  in  the  efforts  towards  world  peace 
and  abundant  water. 


Who — since  the  very  dawn  of  civilization— 
have  been  more  intimately  concerned  with 
both  peace  and  water  than  women?  It  is 
the  woman  who  mourns  her  men  slain  in 
battle,  and  It  is  the  woman  who  depends  on 
water  for  the  operation  of  her  household. 

INDZSPXNSABLK   ITEM 

Mankind  has  by  necessity  always  ranked 
water  together  with  food  as  essential  priori- 
ties. So,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  water — in- 
dispensable for  life — has  determined  the 
founding  of  whole  civilizations,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  early  cultures  born  between  the 
Tigris  and  Ehipbrates  Rivers  In  the  land  ap- 
propriately named  Meso-Potamla. 

One  entire  country,  Egypt,  was  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  waters  of  a  river 
for  its  very  existence  that  ancient  writers  re- 
ferred to  Egypt  as  "the  gift  of  the  Nile." 
And  the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves,  recog- 
nizing the  source  of  their  life,  used  to  ex- 
claim: "Hall  to  thee,  O  Nile  .  .  .  that  comes 
to  keep  Egypt  alive." 

Ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  their  river 
was  In  two  parts,  one  was  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
and  the  other  was  the  celestial  Nile  that 
flowed  across  the  heavens  as  the  milky  way. 

So  Indispensable  for  life  and  prosperity 
was  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  that 
"nllometers"  were  erected  at  several  spots 
along  the  river  to  measure  maximum  levels — 
and  for  centuries  these  were  used  as  both 
flood  control  measurements  and  as  economic 
indexes. 

FRIEND    OR   FOE 

In  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  water  was  early 
recognized  as  being  both  friend  and  foe.  And 
while  water  was  used  and  stored  and  chan- 
neled as  a  friend,  nevertheless  devastating 
floods  have  taken  their  toll  and  have  aroused 
fear  among  men  down  through  the  centuries. 

In  ancient  civilizations  water  was  not  only 
Intimately  connected  with  survival  and  pros- 
perity, but  the  necessity  of  solving  water- 
related  problems,  such  as  irrigation,  flood 
control  and  submerged  farm-lands,  figured 
Importantly  in  the  origins  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  coordinated  government  and  the 
calendar. 

As  in  the  Old  World,  so  too  In  the  new, 
water  was  usually  the  determining  factor 
In  selecting  the  sites  of  cities,  such  as,  for 
example,  Mexico  City.  In  About  1325,  history 
tells  us,  the  wandering  Aztecs  came  upon  an 
eagle  perched  on  a  prickly  pear  holding  a 
serpent  In  his  talons.  Beyond  htm  lay  a 
beautiful  blue  lake,  one  of  five  lakes  in  that 
area.  The  Aztecs  knew  they  had  found  their 
"promised  land."  as  foretold  by  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  they  established  their  capital 
city  on  the  spot,  later  to  become  the  bustling 
metropolis  of  Mexico  City. 

Similarly,  water  was  the  principal  deter- 
minant in  founding  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video, as  well  as  Buffalo.  Chicago.  St.  Louis 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  in 
Nortji  America.  My  own  district  in  Minne- 
sota includes  Lake  Superior  which  Is  the 
world's  largest  body  of  fresh  water.  Because 
of  water  supply  the  Great  Lakes  areas  are 
population  and  industrial  centers. 

However,  the  second  big  water  problem 
that  man  has  faced  down  through  the  cen- 
turies Is  what  to  do  with  the  water  after  he 
has  once  obtained  and  used  It.  From  the 
earliest  days,  long  before  the  advent  of  bac- 
teriology, man  realized,  at  least  in  a  vugue 
sort  of  a  way.  that  his  used  water,  his  waste 
water,  was  polluted,  offensive  to  the  senses 
and  often  dangerous  to  health. 

SEWERS  DATE  BACK  TO  3700  B.C. 

The  disposal  of  used  waters  became  a 
public  problem,  growing  more  acute  as  com- 
munities grew  larger  and  the  concentration 
of  population  Increased.  Archeologlsts  have 
unearthed  the  remains  of  public  sewers  in 
ancient  Sumeria.  dating  as  far  back  as  3700 
B.C.  Public  sewers  were  also  in  use  In  Tell 
Asmar,    near  Bagdad,    in    2600   B.C.   and  at 
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Nineveh  and  Babylon  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 

But  the  master-plumbers  of  antiquity  were 
the  Cretans;  before  1500  B.C.,  their  palace 
of  Kflnos  at  Knoseoe  had  faculties  compa- 
rable to  those  of  a  modern  hotel. 

The  Roman  aqueducts,  built  to  bring 
water  from  a  distance,  still  stand  and  are 
admired  as  great  feats  of  engineering  skill. 
IjCss  well  known,  but  just  as  remarkable, 
was  Rome's  great  sewer,  built  about  180 
B.C.  and  called  the  cloaca  maxxTna,  which 
continued  to  serve  Rome  down  to  the  pres- 
ent century. 

So  the  water  problems  your  husbands  are 
grappling  with  during  this  conference  are 
as  old  as  man  himself.  Basically,  the  water 
problem  heis  always  been  and  Is  two-fold: 
how  to  get  enough  good  water  for  all  re- 
quired uses;  and,  secondly,  wbat  to  do  with 
the  water  after  It  is  used. 

However,  today  a  variety  of  modern  con- 
ditions— an  exploding  population,  increased 
industrialization,  urban  concentrations  and 
other  factors — have  given  a  new  urgency 
to  these  problems. 

It  Is  estimated  that  almost  a  billion  people 
in  the  world  lack  even  the  simplest  depend- 
able supplies  of  clean  water  for  personal  and 
domestic  uses.  Most  of  these  people  suffer 
from  diseases  that  are  either  water-borne  or 
are  at  least  attributable  to  a  lack  of  water 
for  personal  hygiene;  and  an  estimated  ten 
million,  about  half  of  them  infants,  die 
from  these  diseases.  Millions  suffer  under- 
nourishment and  starvation  because  water 
supplies  are  not  properly  used  or  developed 
for  food  production. 

WATER — HUMANITT'S    MOST   CRITICAL    PROBLEMS 

The  grim  paradox  Is  that  even  though 
water  covers  no  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  water  is  actually  available  to  man.  never- 
theless nature's  distribution  has  been  so 
capricious  and  man's  use  so  wasteful  that 
water  is  still  one  of  humanity's  most  critical 
problems. 

There  is.  throughout  the  world,  an  Increas- 
ing and  urgent  requirement  for  water  for 
drinking,  water  for  washing  and  bathing, 
water  for  cooldng.  for  food  production,  for 
industry,  for  commerce,  for  electric  power 
generation  and  water  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation. 

Water  management  is  a  problem  in  both 
advanced  and  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  Here  in  my  own  country,  our  water 
problems  are  so  acute  that  we  are  simulta- 
neously pushing  forward  on  several  Impor- 
tant fronts.  In  addition  to  flood  control. 
ground  water  development  and  upstream 
watershed  management,  we  are  working  on 
a  variety  of  projects  such  as  desalination, 
evaporation  control,  weather  modification 
and  water  pollution  control. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  area  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  because,  by  treating 
used  waters  to  render  them  suitable  for  re- 
use, a  new  sotirce  of  water  can,  in  effect,  be 
created  over  and  over.  Water  quality  and 
water  quantity  are  Interrelated.  If  the  qual- 
ity of  water  in  a  given  stream  is  sufficiently 
degraded  as  to  become  unusable  downstream. 
this  is.  in  effect,  a  quantitative  loss.  But 
there  will  be  no  quantitative  loss  if  the  qual- 
ity of  waters  Is  maintained  or  enhanced  for 
repeated  reuse  by  downstream  communities. 
Industries,  farms  and  recreation  areas. 

MONUMENTAL    LEGISLATION    ON    WATER 

Here  In  the  United  States  our  water  pol- 
lution has  become  so  serious  and  our  need 
for  quality  waters  so  acute  that  we  have 
launched  a  massive  attack  against  water 
pollution  supported  by  two  monumental 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  these  laws 
Is  this:  With  our  exploding  population  and 
expanding  industries,  increased  demands  on 


water  are  inevitable.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
Increased  use  of  water.  But  we  can  rehabili- 
tate and  revitalize  our  dying  waters.  By  prop- 
er treatment  we  can  reuse  water  many  times 
on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

POLLtrriON  PREVENTION  IS  KEY 

Through  the  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards,  together  with  plans  for  their 
enforcement  In  each  State  through  Federal 
assistance  for  construction  of  more  waste 
treatment  faclUtles.  and  in  many  other  ways, 
we  aim  to  prevent  further  pollution  of  our 
waterways  and  to  restore  our  polluted  waters 
to  their  earlier  purity  and  beauty.  That,  in 
a  word.  Is  what  the  water  pollution  control 
effort  in  the  United  States  is  all  about. 

Other  industrialized  nations,  especially  in 
Europe,  have  many  of  these  same  pollution 
problems,  and  they  are  coping  with  these 
problems  In  various  ways  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries the  most  urgent  problem  in  water  pol- 
lution control  is  the  reduction  in  water- 
borne  and  water-related  diseases. 

But  all  of  us  can  benefit  by  sharing  our 
past  problems  aod  experiences  and  by  par- 
ticipating In  Joint  research  and  study  to 
develop  both  additional  knowledge  and  more 
effective  measures  to  make  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have. 

GOAL  tt  GLOBAL  COOPEKATIVE  EFFORT 

The  International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace  can  lay  the  foundation  for  a  global 
cooperative  effort  to  attack  and  solve  the 
several  aspects  of  the  critical  water  prob- 
lem throughout  the  world. 

And  your  role — the  role  of  women 
throughout  the  world — can  be  crucial  in  sup- 
porting SLnd  promoting  this  vital  effort  that 
will  contribute  so  much  to  world-wide  health, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  lasting  peace  on 
earth  that  we  all  long  for. 


Power  Politics— The  Deadliest  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1967,  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
House  joined  in  a  statement  pledging  our 
fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  administration  to  make 
our  position  unmistakably  clear  to  those 
who  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  to  resist  aggression  against  Israel, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  full  text 
of  the  statement  read  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  is  as  follows: 

Egypt  and  Syria  are  now  threatening  Israel 
and  we  fear  that  war  In  the  Near  East  Is  In- 
evitable unless  the  United  States  acts  firmly 
and  vigorously  to  prevent  it.  President  Nas- 
ser's speech  to  his  troops  in  Slnal  yesterday 
was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war.  We  note 
with  dismay  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  en- 
couraging and  arming  Egypt  and  Syria  in  a 
bold  move  to  win  Infiuence  and  power  In 
the  Middle  East.  Once  again  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  be  testing  American  resolve  to 
defend  the  peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  speaking 
through  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared its  determination  to  act  against  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East.  And  we  note 


with  appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  White 
House  spokesman  that — 

"This  country  is  of  course,  committed  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  This  has  been  our  position  over 
the  years.  It  is  still  our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  our 
position  unmistakably  clear  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  such  a  policy. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  endorsed 
and  cosponsored  this  statement  of  con- 
gressional resolve,  I  was  most  pleased 
with  the  forceful  and  responsible  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  on  the  new 
crisis  in  the  Middle  Elast.  President 
Johnson  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  blockade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  an  illegal  act  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  peace. 

The  President  has  acted  firmly  and  his 
reaffirmation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  Blast  was  most  welcome.  His  ac- 
tions provide  the  American  people  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  neces- 
sary linderstanding  of  our  foreign  policy 
at  this  most  crucial  moment. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  game  of 
power  politics  is  set  forth  In  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  23,  edition  of 
Newsday.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Deadliest  Game 
Power  politics  has  always  been  a  deadly 
game,  but  in  the  nuclear  age.  It  has  become 
more  deadly  stUl.  In  the  shadow  of  the  bomb, 
methods  of  aggression  have  grown  more 
subtle.  Propaganda,  guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrorism  are  now  the  tactics  of  the  expan- 
sionists. 

In  the  Middle  East,  tension  has  been  sus- 
tained since  the  1948  Arab-Israeli  War 
through  unrelenting  propaganda  warfare  and 
through  terrorist  raids  across  the  Israeli 
borders.  The  same  type  of  pressure  prompted 
the  Israeli  Invasion  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
In  1956  and  the  massing  of  armies  In  that 
region  again  this  week. 

The  world  must  develop  effective  means 
to  offset  these  tactics.  The  stationing  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  on  the 
border  between  Egypt  and  Israel  waa  a  10- 
year  experiment  In  peacekeeping.  Although 
this  small  neutral  force  was  no  real  barrier 
to  armed  conflict.  Its  connection  with  the 
UN — a  major  forum  of  world  opinion — gave 
It  tremendous  psychological  leverage.  For 
propaganda  reason  alone,  neither  side  wished 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  neutrals.  Secretary 
General  Thant  may  have  responded  too 
quickly  to  Egyptian  President  Nasser's  de- 
mand that  the  force  be  withdrawn.  Even  a 
short  delay  would  have  enabled  the  pressure 
of  world  public  opinion  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  Nasser.  Thant's  immediate  task  In  his 
mission  to  Cairo  is  to  reduce  the  war  hysteria 
that  now  grips  the  region.  We  hope  he  is 
successful.  But  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, with  even  a  handful  of  terrorists, 
can  make  Thant's  task  Impossible  If  It  pro- 
ceeds with  its  threat  to  step  up  its  raids  mto 
Israel. 

This  Is  the  great  menace  of  these  tactics. 
They  involve  the  most  extreme  elements  In 
a  society  in  a  type  of  warfare  that  suits 
them  well.  In  Vietnam,  large  sections  of  the 
South  came  imder  the  sway  of  the  Viet  Cong 
because  a  terrorist  minority  was  willing  to 
enforce  Its  will  through  murder,  mutilation 
and  kidnaping.  In  Vietnam,  however,  the 
U.S.   has  stood   firm  against  these   tactics. 
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This,  In  turn,  has  forced  the  expansionists 
from  the  North,  who  have  the  backing  of 
world  communism,  to  fall  back  on  more 
classic  modes  of  warfare.  Increasing  num- 
bers  of  North  Vietnamese  regtUars  are  being 
thrown  into  the  war. 

The  Communists  call  the  events  in  Viet- 
nam a  "war  of  national  liberation."  In  this 
new  and  more  subtle  ganie  of  power  politics, 
such  wars,  coupled  with  strong  propaganda 
efforts,  are  their  main  strategy.  That  Is  why 
the  outcome  of  Vietnam  is  so  vital.  The  n.S. 
lias  been  learning  to  meet  the  new  style  of 
Communist  expansionism  In  Vietnam.  To 
blunt  the  propaganda  war,  we  have  tried  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  peasant.  To  defeat  the 
terrorists  and  the  guerrillas,  we  have  evolved 
new  military  tactics. 

The  power  play  by  the  East,  however.  Is 
not  confined  to  Vietnam.  The  Communists 
are  active  wherever  It  Is  possible  to  provoke 
unrest  and  violence.  The  rioting  in  Hong 
Kong  iB  a  good  example.  From  their  base 
in  Cuba,  the  Communists  have  been  train- 
ing and  dispersing  guerrillas  and  terrorists 
to  the  nations  of  LiStln  America.  Their  prop- 
aganda offensive  talks  of  "Yankee  imperial- 
ism." And  some  listen  to  them  because  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists  are  relative  newcomers 
to  the  balance  of  power  equation. 

Too  many  people  look  for  the  old  elements 
of  the  equation-massed  armies  and  great 
alliances,  In  assessing  what  Is  happening  In 
the  world  today.  This  makes  the  propaganda 
and  tactics  of  the  extremists  that  much  more 
difficult  to  recognize.  But  it  Is  still  the  irre- 
sponsible game  of  power  politics  being  played 
by  power-hungry  men  tbat  is  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  unrest  in  today's  world. 


Congressman  Frank  Norton  Salutes  the 
Volunteer  Firefighter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
250,000  volunteer  firefighters  throughout 
this  country  who  daily  give  up  their  time 
and.  in  many  cases,  endanger  their  own 
lives,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  their 
neighbors. 

These  groups  of  civic-minded  men  and 
women  have  banded  together  in  the  spir- 
it of  selflessness  which  is  a  heritage  in 
the  United  States. 

The  loosely  gathered,  uncoordinated 
groups  of  men  who  hauled  bucliets  to  the 
scenes  of  fires  In  the  early  days  of  our 
history  are  a  far  cry  from  the  volunteer 
companies  of  our  modern  era.  Volimteer 
fire  companies  In  the  36th  Congressional 
District  are  skilled  and  well  led.  Through 
their  efforts,  they  have  acquired  the  best 
and  most  sophisticated  modern  flreflght- 
ing  equipment. 

I  know  firsthand  of  the  exemplary 
work  done  in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Coun- 
ties by  volunteer  firefighters.  They  have 
saved  countless  lives  and  thousands  of 
dollar  in  property. 

Seldom  do  we  have  the  time  to  stop  in 
our  busy  schedules  to  pay  honor  to  these 
men  who,  because  they  are  always  pres- 
ent, seldom  are  noticed. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  of  volimteer  fire- 
lighters from  Marion,  N.Y.,  a  community 


in  my  district.  It  ga?e  me  the  opportunity 
to  laud  the  dedication  and  public  service 
which  they  render  daily  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

I  should  like  to  ofler  it  to  my  colleagues 
today : 

FiRxriGHTiNc :    A  Noble  P^rntsurr 

Ever  since  man  dlsoovered  fire,  he  has  been 
struggling  to  control  it.  And  the  tried  and 
true  method  of  fighting  fires  with  able- 
bodied  volunteers,  which  reaches  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  civilisation,  is  still  employed 
today  in  thousands  of  communities  across 
the  United  States. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Marlon  Fire  Department  and  to  the  more 
than  250.000  volunteer  firefighters  through- 
out this  country  who  give  their  time  and 
their  efforts,  without  compensation,  to  their 
community  so  that  It  may  be  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  role  of  the  volunteer 
firefighter  Is  well  symbolized  by  the  motto 
which  appeared  on  a  United  States  com- 
memorative stamp  issued  some  20  years  ago 
in  honor  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  first  law  setting  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  volunteer  flreflghtlng  organiza- 
tion. It  read:  "Unselfish  Public  Service — 
Courage — Duty."  What  words  could  better 
dsscrlbe  the  men  who  dEish  from  their  homes 
on  a  moment's  notice  to  save  houses,  prop- 
erty, and  even  lives?  I  think  It  is  fitting 
Indeed  that  we  take  time  out  here  tonight 
to  give  all  of  you  a  well  deserved  word  of 
thanks. 

Flreflghtlng  has  a  long  and  rich  tradition. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  guards  were 
posted  to  watch  for  the  outbreak  of  flre,  and 
slaves  were  volunteered  by  their  masters  to 
put  out  the  blaze.  Emperor  Augustus  had  so 
organized  volunteer  flreflghtlng  that  he  had 
a  7,000  man  flre  department  at  his  com- 
mand. The  Middle  Ages,  however,  saw  a  de- 
cline in  flreflghtlng  techniques,  and  the 
larger  cities  of  the  period  had  to  depend  on 
a  rough  and  not  always  too-ready  volunteer 
service.  Following  the  great  London  flre  of 
1666.  It  became  apparent  that  a  more  orga- 
nized regular  volunteer  flre  protection  serv- 
ice was  needed. 

In  colonial  America,  the  flrst  specialized 
equipment  for  fighting  fires  was  the  leather 
bucket.  In  the  better  organized  communi- 
ties, a  watchman  would  run  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  shouting,  •'Throw  out 
your  buckets!"  which  would  then  be  col- 
lected by  the  volunteers  rushing  to  put  out 
the  fire.  This,  of  course  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  "bucket  brigade."  by  which  one  line 
of  persons  filled  the  buckets  in  the  nearest 
river  or  stream  and  passed  them  up  to  the 
location  of  the  flre,  and  the  other  line  passed 
the  empties  back  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  first  volunteer  flre  company  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1736,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
In  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  He  called  for  a 
volunteer  flre  organisation  to  do  away  with 
"riots  and  fool's  play"  at  fires.  Flreflghtlng 
was  an  even  more  hazardous  occupation  in 
those  days  than  it  is  today.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  good  conununicatlons,  the  flres  were 
usually  out  of  control  before  the  volunteers 
could  even  reach  the  scene.  Then  the  engines 
pumped  so  feebly  that  the  men  had  to  stand 
virtually  on  top  of  the  flames  In  order  to 
extinguish  them,  and  there  was  a  constant 
and  continuing  threat  that  the  uncertain 
water  supply  would  run  out  at  any  minute. 
But  the  heyday  of  the  volunteer  flre- 
flghters  was  during  the  19th  century,  and 
many  a  glorious  story  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  "smoke-eaters"  came  out  of  those  days. 
The  volunteer  flreflghters  were  an  Individu- 
alistic, free-thinking  lot,  and  the  rivalries 
that  developed  between  the  different  com- 
panies were  fierce.  Sach  would  try  to  outdo 
the  other  In  fancy  uniforms,  "customized" 
equipment,  and  breakneck  speed.  In  many 
cases  collisions  would  occur  on  the  way  to 


a  fire,  with  ensuing  fights  between  the  rival 
companies,  and  the  flames  would  have  to  go 
unchecked  until  they  died  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. But  It  was  not  all  brawling  and  boast- 
ing for  those  community  heroes,  the  vol- 
unteer firefighters.  They  made  themselves 
a  vital  and  prominent  part  of  community 
life  by  taking  In  persons  who  were  homeless 
and  helpless  as  the  result  of  a  flre,  and  by 
holding  "specials"  to  raise  money  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  suffered  through 
such  a  tragedy. 

Flre  Insurance  companies  worked  right 
alongside  the  volunteer  flreflghters  to  help 
the  victims  and  protect  personal  property 
from  flre.  Unwittingly,  it  was  they  who 
helped  spur  on  the  rivalries  between  the  dlf- 
ferent  firefightlng  groups,  by  offering  prizes 
to  the  one  which  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
flre  first  with  water  on  the  flames!  It  had 
been  quickly  recognized  in  the  American  col- 
onies that  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  protect 
the  community  and  its  citizens  from  loss 
of  wealth  through  flre.  The  first  such  venture 
into  fire  Insurance  was  short-lived,  but  the 
second,  the  Philadelphia  Contrlbutorshlp 
For  the  Insurance  of  Houses  From  Loss  By 
Fire,  is  still  in  business  today.  Other  com- 
panies soon  Joined  the  field. 

Flre  marks  were  placed  on  Insured  build- 
ings to  alert  the  "smoke-eaters"  to  the  possi- 
bility of  rewards  for  putting  out  a  fire  In 
that  building,  and  to  let  vandals  know  that 
there  was  no  use  in  destroying  the  property 
for  the  owner  would  be  reimbursed.  The  In- 
surance companies  also  organized  volunteer 
groups  to  remove  personal  property  from 
burning  buildings  to  protect  it  from  further 
damage.  In  time,  of  course,  sjjedal  salvage 
corps  were  formed  by  Insurance  underwriters 
to  perform  these  functions,  many  of  which 
are  carried  out  In  smaller  areas  by  volunteer 
flre  companies  today.  Other  contributions  of 
the  Insurance  companies  to  the  science  of 
flreflghtlng  were  the  encouragement  of  the 
development  of  Improved  flreflghtlng  equip- 
ment and  the  education  of  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  flre  and  on  methods  of  prevention. 

Eventually  and  Inevitably,  the  old  volun- 
teer flre  companies  gave  way  to  professional 
flre  departments  In  the  large  cities  and  towns 
and  gradually  the  system  as  we  know  it  today 
developed.  But  where  the  volunteers  were  not 
supplanted  by  professionals,  these  unpaid 
men  continued  to  risk  life,  limb,  and  job  tor 
the  service  of  the  community.  They  are  no 
longer  "curious  outlets  for  pioneer  exuber- 
.ance  that  combined  flreflghtlng  with  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves."  as  they  were  once 
characterized,  but  they  still  perform  the  same 
services  as  their  red-shirted  predecessors  of 
bygone  age.  With  Improved  flreflghtlng  equip- 
ment and  new  technology,  Inspired  by  the 
professional  departments  In  large  measure. 
the  volunteers  have  had  to  learn  a  lot  more 
about  the  science  of  fighting  fixes  And 
this  they  have  done,  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  writer  would  say :  "Today  many  volunteer 
companies  have  apparatus  that  would  shame 
most  professional  departments.  Special  paint 
Jobs  and  other  features  of  some  such  equip- 
ment are  Inferior  to  none  in  the  land." 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  our  volunteer 
flreflghters  and  of  the  personal  sacrifices  they 
make  In  order  to  carry  out  their  duties,  l 
have,  therefore,  Introduced  two  bills  this  year 
which  I  hope  wUl  make  It  easier  for  organi- 
zations such  as  yours  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity. One  provides  that  a  volunteer  flre  com- 
pany shall  not  lose  its  tax  exempt  status  by 
carrying  on  business  with  the  general  pub- 
lic, by  reason  of  fund  raising  activities,  or 
by  reason  of  social  activities  for  the  pleasure 
and  recreation  of  Its  members  if  the  net 
earnings  of  all  such  activities  are  used  for 
flreflghtlng  purposes.  The  other  proposal  es- 
tends  to  volunteer  flre  companies  and  volun- 
teer ambulance  and  rescue  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-class  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailings  tppllcable  to  other  non- 
profit organizations.  This,  I  think.  Is  the  least 
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we  can  do  to  show  our  gratitude.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
action  on  this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

The  struggle  to  control  flre  continues.  And 
m  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  volunteer  organizations  are 
in  the  vanguard.  In  such  communities  the 
volunteer  firefighter  Is  the  same  respected 
citizen  he  was  In  the  days  of  the  mid -1 800  s. 
He  Ls  more  law-abiding,  and  his  competitive- 
ness Is  restricted  to  special  days,  but  those 
same  old  virtues  of  courage  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  conomunlty  are  Just  as  evident 
today  as  they  were  then.  Firefightlng  is  a 
serious  business. 

I  know  that  you  gather  here  tonight  pri- 
marily to  honor  sixteen  of  your  most  valued 
members — men  who  have  dedicated  un- 
counted hours  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  serv- 
ice to  the  Marlon  Flre  Department. 

Our  conmaunltles  could  not  operate  with- 
out men  such  as  you,  who  deyote  so  much 
time  and  energy  to  unselfish  work.  And 
such  as  these  who  have  been  decorated  to- 
night form  the  nucleus  of  a  community 
which  can  truthfully  say  "this  Is  a  good 
place  to  live." 

I  know  first-hand  of  the  exploits  of  fire- 
fighters In  Wayne  County,  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County.  Every  day.  at  the  risk  of 
bodily  Injury,  they  work  to  save  lives  and 
property.  The  work  of  our  flre  departments 
at  recent  major  flres  In  our  area  reafllrms  my 
confidence  in  these  great  men. 

And  there  have  been  those,  we  know,  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  In  the  pur- 
suit of  their  duties.  I  am  sure  that  you 
shared  with  me  a  deep  sadness  over  the 
deaths  of  the  12  brave  New  York  City  fire- 
fighters who  gave  their  lives  recently  when 
a  building  collapsed  as  they  faithfully  did 
their  Jobs. 

The  nearby  City  of  Syracuse  maintains  a 
monument  to  Its  nine  brave  firefighters  who 
died  in  the  Infamous  Collins  Block  flre  in 
1939.  Their  memories  will  again  be  honored 
on  this  Memorial  Day. 

These  are  events  which  keep  the  commu- 
nities of  this  nation  always  mindful  of  the 
debt  they  owe  to  their  firefighters. 

Despite  the  great  advances  in  technologi- 
cal know-how  an'l  improved  equipment,  tre- 
mendous losses  as  a  result  of  flre  occur  every 
year  in  this  country.  The  per  capita  death 
rate  from  flres  In  the  United  States  Is  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  the  world's  major  na- 
tions, and  In  1966  •1.75  billion  In  property 
was  lost  as  a  result  of  flre.  The  Job  of  edu- 
cating the  public  In  fire  prevention  methods 
and  of  obuinlng  their  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  firefightlng  must  be  pursued  on  an 
even  larger  scale.  We  must  reduce  the  awful 
waste  of  lives  and  property  caused  by  flres. 
I  know  we  can  count  on  you,  the  willing  vol- 
unteers, to  continue  to  press  the  flght  on  all 
sides  as  you  have  in  the  past.  And  we,  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  you  serve,  will 
support  you  In  any  way  we  can. 

"Public  Service — Courage — Duty" — a  well 
earned  tribute  to  you,  the  members  of  the 
Marlon  Volunteer  Flre  Department. 


Address  of  RepresenUtive  W.  S.  (Bill) 
Stuckey,  Jr^  Before  the  Georgia  Society 
of  the  Spns  of  the  American  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. AprU  29.  1967.  the  Honorable  W.  S. 


"Bill"  Stuckey,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Georgia, 
made  an  address  to  the  aimual  meeting 
of  Georgia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Waycross.  Ga. 

The  content  of  this  masterful  address 
so  clearly  states  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  Americans  today  that  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  visit  here  again  In  Waycross — and 
especially  to  meet  with  and  pay  my  highest 
respects  to  the  members  of  your  great 
organization. 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  be  here  with 
you  today  because  I  know  ...  as  I  believe 
you  know  also  .  .  .  that  we  are  gathering  to- 
gether at  an  important  time  In  our  history. 

This  crucial  year  .  .  .  when  segments  of 
our  society  are  thumbing  their  noses  at  our 
government  under  law  which  has  cost  so 
many  patriotic  Americans  If  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  don't  care  ...  or  dont 
dare? 

When  the  home-front  Vietcong  wear  as 
many  masks  as  they  do  today,  who  will  alert 
us  If  the  sentries  sleep? 

I  know  people  may  ask  "what's  the  Idea 
behind  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion? "  What  Is  the  star  you  steer  by?  What 
Is  the  bond  that's  held  almost  10  genera- 
tions of  dedicated  men  together?  What  keeps 
free  men  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  pulling  In  the  same  di- 
rection. .  .  saluting  the  same  flag? 

This  is  no  small  miracle  in  this  age  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  and  retreat. 
Some  new  organization  or  well-intentioned 
association  of  men  Is  somewhere  every  day 
born  only  to  fade  away  .  .  ,  and  yet  the  sons 
of  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution march  on  and  on  in  an  unending 
column  across  the  decades  of  American  his- 
tory. So  we  have  a  right  to  ask  "Why?"  "How 
did  this  come  about?" 

You  know,  a  great  American  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  said  many  years  ago 
that  a  man  must  be  a  good  patriot  of  his 
country  before  he  can  become  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  and  that  we  must  lead  by 
example. 

Our  example  was  set  even  before  this 
great  country  became  a  nation.  The  Ideal 
for  which  so  many  early  Americans  had  paid 
so  much  In  arms  and  legs  and  eyes  and 
lives  was  a  divinely  inspired  concept  that 
men  must  govern  from  the  bottom  up  .  .  . 
that  centralized  governmental  power  cor- 
rupts. 

This  was  what  our  forefathers  fought  for 
over  190  years  ago  ....  and  this  is  what  our 
nation  has  fought  to  preserve  in  every  war 
and  every  conflict  ever  since. 

But  shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  a  new  kind  of  war  emerged — a  cold  war. 
And  patriotic  men  throughout  our  land  soon 
came  to  realize  that  they  were  not  really  out 
of  the  trenches  yet — nor  would  they  ever 
be.  For  now  .  .  .  Just  as  In  the  earliest  days 
of  this  Nation  .  .  .  eternal  vigilance  must  for- 
ever be  the  price  of  liberty. 

Just  within  this  century  alone,  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  Americans  fought 
once  again  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seeking  to 
defend  those  things  which  we  hold  pre- 
cious— Qod  and  country. 

But  even  now  we  are  fighting  a  battle 
right  here  at  home — we  are  fighting  those 
spokesmen  of  an  alien,  totalitarian  philos- 
ophy who  are  seeking  to  subvert  both  our 
heritage  of  Ood  and  of  Country. 

And  half-way  around  the  world  today 
American  fighting  men  of  yet  another  war 
are  wanting  to  get  It  over  and  get  home. 

They  don't  quite  understand  It  when  they 
hear  of  American  warplanes  that  are  ordered 
to  fly  past  an  enemy  missile  base  only  to 


bomb  a  wooden  bridge  .  .  .  and  then  fly  home 
only  to  have  to  return  again  the  next  day. 

They  don't  quite  understand  It  when  they 
are  sent  2,000  miles  away  and  are  asked  to 
die  to  repel  Communism  .  .  .  when  Just  90 
miles  from  our  own  shore  we  don't  dare! 

It  Is  true  that  as  a  Nation  our  arms  are 
mostly  strong — but  our  hearts  are  becoming 
weak.  And  the  precious  heritage  of  our  Coun- 
try was  born  to  live  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask :  Where  did 
we  get  off  the  track? 

Just  look  back. 

I  believe  you  and  I  will  agree  that  It  was 
the  day  we  flrst  began  to  drift  away  from 
reverence  to  God  and  loyalty  to  Country — 
the  two  basic  traits  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Americans. 

God,  as  you  know,  has  already  been  evicted 
from  the  classroom  .  .  .  and  may  soon  be 
excluded  from  the  courthouse  and  the  halls 
of  government  .  .  .  and  even  from  his  own 
churches. 

And  as  for  Country?  .  .  .  well,  patriotism 
today  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by  a 
new.  unworthy  allegiance  to  a  growing  super- 
government.  Preachers  and  Professors  and 
certain  self-styled  national  leaders  are  eager 
to  Join  with  enemy  agents  and  hooligan  stu- 
dent drop-outs  who  seek  to  subvert  the  in- 
ternational posture  of  our  Country  .  .  .  while 
openly  inciting  disregard  for  the  domestic 
laws  of  oiu-  land. 

Too  many  Americans  today  have  begun  to 
subscribe  to  an  "Ism"  alien  to  what  ours 
once  was.  Too  many  Americans  are  urging 
now  that  Big  Government  force  feed  the  poor 
and  force  bleed  the  rest. 

Too  many  Americans  demand  now  tbat 
Big  Government  administer  their  charity  and 
prescribe  their  medicine  and  get  them  a  Job — 
and  even  pay  them  for  not  working  at  all! 
And  for  all  these  increasing  services  we  are 
asked  to  pay  with  an  increasing  number  of 
cheaper  doUars. 

Too  many  Americans  have  stood  by  too 
long  and  witnessed  the  Federal  Government 
veto  state  and  mdlvldual  prerogatives  in 
areas  such  as  voting  .  .  .  education  .  .  .  em- 
ployment .  .  .  welfare  .  .  .  wage  rates  .  .  . 
and  even  our  highway  billboards. 

I  say  that  as  government  takes  It  upon 
Itself  to  assume  responsibility  for  our  dally 
bread,  then  government  seeks  to  become  a 
religion — and  the  graveyard  of  history  Is  al- 
ready overflowing  with  governments  of  that 
type. 

I  believe  that  If  we  would  live  as  a  Nation 
it  Is  your  formula  which  must  become  ours 
again. 

If  we  would  lead  ...  as  Teddy  Roosevelt 
said  ...  we  must  lead  by  example. 

Too  many  Americans  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  an 
event  over  and  done  with  In  the  past.  Rather, 
it  Is  a  revolution  which  Is  continuing  .  .  . 
and  must  continue  for  as  long  as  there  are 
those  among  us  strong  enough  to  fight  and 
courageous  enough  to  think. 

We  are  a  revolutionary  people  who  are  not 
afraid  to  meet  or  to  make  change — yet  while 
never  losing  sight  of  out  deeply-rooted 
foundations  In  Chrlstlamty  and  In  a  philoso- 
phy of  constitutional  government. 

I  say  we  are  revolutionary  enough  to  be- 
lieve for  example  that  progress  can  never  be 
legislated  .  .  .  but  rather  that  It  must  come 
.  .  .  flrst  of  all  .  .  .  from  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  who  are  atcare  .  .  .  and  who  are 
involved. 

As  Americans  In  this  modern  age,  we  are 
all  involved  more  deeply  than  ever  before 
.  .  .  and  more  dependent  than  ever  before 
.  .  .  UF>on  the  military  might  of  our  coun- 
try .  .  .  and  upon  the  quality  and  devotion 
of  our  military  men  In  uniform. 

I  believe  all  of  us  have  a  direct  involve- 
ment, therefcffe.  with  one  particular  aspect 
of  our  military  establishment  which  ta  com- 
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Ing  under  heavy  fire  today  frooi  concerned, 
patriotic  groups  all  over  this  Country.  I 
ref^,  of  course,  to  the  present  system  of  inlll- 
tary  selective  service — the  draft. 

In  one  way  or  another,  I  believe,  the  pres- 
ent military  draft  laws  have  an  effect — and 
often  place  a  burden— on  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society  .  .  .  regardless  of  age  or 
sex  or  position  In  Ufe. 

Obviously,  It  places  a  burden  on  the  young 
m&n  who  Is  drafted  and  thereby  compelled 
to  postpone  the  hopes  and  plans  of  his  life 
for  the  period  of  time  be  serves  In  the  armed 
forces. 

But  also  It  places  a  burden  on  our  business 
economy  when  business  firms  are  forced  to  be 
reluctant  to  hire  capable  young  men  In  the 
20-to-26  age  group  simply  because  the  de- 
mands of  mlllt&ry  service  might  carry  them 
away  at  any  moment. 

And  then,  too.  It  places  a  burden  on  the 
taxi>ayer  who  Is  forced  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $2.4-bllUon  dollars  each  year  to  train 
those  men  who  are  drafted — 92  per  cent  of 
whom  are  unwilling  to  re-enllst  once  their 
period  of  service  Is  over. 

I  believe  It  can  be  said  that  our  present 
system  of  military  draft  Is  obsolete  .  .  . 
unfair  .  .  .  and  plain  wasteful. 

It  is  obsolete  because  It  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  Is  unfair  because  thanks  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  proportion  of  draft-eli- 
gible young  men  who  are  actually  called 
upon  to  serve  has  steadily  gone  down.  To 
Illustrate  this,  the  number  of  draft-eligible 
young  men  has  grown  from  20-mllllon  In 
1951 — when  the  present  draft  system  went 
Into  effect — to  almost  40-mllllon  today.  As 
a  result,  the  percentage  of  these  men  who 
are  actually  called  upon  to  serve  has  de- 


clined from  70  per  cant  to  46  per  cent  in 
Just  ten  years. 

Finally,  the  present  draft  system  is  waste- 
ful because  the  military  services  presently 
spend  approximately  $6,000  per  man  to  train 
unwilling  draftees  in  skills  they  are  rarely 
able  to  use  in  later  life  .  .  .  and  skills  which 
they  usually  forget  once  their  tour  of  duty 
Is  over. 

Now,  if  the  draft  la  really  as  undesirable 
as  this,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  replaced,  the 
obvious  question  is  "what  are  we  going  to 
replace  it  with?" 

Well,  I  for  one,  have  always  believed 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  provide  the 
best  advice  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  just 
as  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Republic  we 
can  and  should  man  our  armed  forces  with 
volunteers — Just  as  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  done  except  in  major  wars. 

I  realize  that  those  who  oppose  this  idea 
will  immediately  reply  that  a  volunteer  army 
is  not  feasible  because  ...  at  the  present 
time  .  .  .  too  few  men  volunteer. 

I  grant  that  this  is  true,  but  there  Is  little 
wonder  that  too  few  men  volunteer  when  the 
starting  pay,  including  cost  of  keep,  comes  to 
about  $45  dollars  a  week.  In  (act,  the  finan- 
cial conditions  are  so  bad  that  thousands  of 
draftees  are  forced  to  go  on  welfare  while 
they  are  in  the  service  Just  to  support  their 
wives  and  children  back  home. 

Ordinary  common  sense  will  tell  you  that 
more  volunteers  could  be  attracted — and  in 
the  same  way  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
in  the  service — if  we  simply  paid  decent  mar- 
ket wages. 

Now,  estimates  of  how  much  the  total 
military  pay  would  have  to  go  up  vaiy  from 
$4  to  $17-billlon  dollars  a  year.  But  though 
these  may  seem  like  high  figures,   we   are 


presently  paying  a  much  greater  amount 
under  the  present  selective  service  system. 

Not  only  are  we  virtually  wasting  billions 
of  dollars  to  train  men  who  don't  want  to  be 
trained  and  who  are  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
service  and  forget  all  their  training  as  soon 
as  they  can  .  .  .  but  we  are  paying  a  much 
greater  tax  in  a  concealed  form. 

When  you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  economics, 
conscription  is  a  hidden  Ux.  It  is  forced  labor 
which  the  government  collects  from  the  men 
who  serve  involuntarily.  The  monetary 
amount  of  this  hidden  tax  varies  from  In- 
dividual to  individual — depending  upon  how 
much  the  particular  draftee  would  have  made 
had  he  not  been  drafted. 

My  friends,  as  men  with  a  respect  for  our 
Country's  great  heritage,  we  believe  in  bas- 
ing our  actions  upon  sound,  proven  expe- 
rience. I  believe  this  proposal  for  a  volunteer 
army  has  a  firm  basis  in  the  experience  of 
history  .  .  .  and  I  hope  to  support  this  pro- 
posal in  Congress  at  the  earliest  suitable  op- 
portunity. 

But  in  the  meantime.  I  want  to  assure 
each  and  every  one  of  you  that  I  have  al- 
ways had  .  .  .  and  I  shall  continue  to  have 
.  .  .  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  And  because  we 
share  so  many  of  the  same  values  and  fun- 
damental American  beliefs,  I  invite  your 
counsel  and  advice  in  my  work  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  conclusion,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I 
have  appreciated  this  chance  to  get  together 
with  you  here  .  .  .  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
chance  to  work  together  with  you  even  more 
closely  In  the  future. 

I  hope  that  I  will  soon  be  a  member  of 
your  e6t«emed  organization. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  29, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a  jn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate,  under  the  prevloiis  order,  wiU 
now  stand  adjourned  until  noon  Wednes- 
day next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  31,  1967 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  8  sec- 
onds a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  May  24,  1967, 
until  Wednesday.  May  31,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

■■        mmm        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29,  1967 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
following  communication. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mat  29, 1967. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Mzlvin 
PsiCK,  of  nilnola,  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore today. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  me- 
morial.— Exodus  12:  14. 

Down  the  path  of  national  life  we  have 
come,  our  Father,  through  wars  and  dif- 
ficulties to  victories.  As  we  come  today 
we  glory  not  in  war  but  the  unselfish 
sacrifice  of  all  those  who  gave  and  are 
giving  "the  last  fuU  measure."  At  this 
memorial  season  we  are  filled  with  grati- 
tude for  Thy  blessings  upon  us  in  the 
past. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  past  we  re- 
member that  Thou  art  present  now.  Make 
us  conscious  of  Thy  present  power  to 
help.  Overrule  all  councils  of  men  and 
nations  that  plan  war,  either  presently 
or  ultimately.  Help  us  to  learn  to  live 
at  peace  with  one  another  in  our  world 
and  with  Thee. 

Remembehng  the  past  and  Thy  bless- 
ings we  live  with  confidence  as  we  face 
the  future.  We  depend  UE>on  Thee  as  we 
seek  to  find  peace  on  earth.  As  a  me- 
morial to  our  brave  men  of  the  past  help 
us  to  devote  our  energies  to  building  a 
peaceful  world. 

Give,  we  pray,  special  wisdom,  guid- 
ance and  strength  to  our  President,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  of  our  na- 
tional leaders.  Make  us  to  realize  that 
only  those  lands  are  truly  prosperous  and 
happy  whose  leaders  are  led  by  the  spirit 
of  God.  Give  us  men  in  these  troubled 
days  in  whose  hearts  is  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  whose  greatest  ambition  is  to 
serve  and  do  Thy  will. 


"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  25,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED    PURSU- 
:  ANT    TO     AUTHORITY    GRANTED 
MAY  25.  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
desires  to  aimounce  that  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  the  Speaker  on  Thurs- 
day, May  25,  1967,  the  Speaker  did,  on 
May  26,  1967,  sign  the  following  enrolled 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487;  and 

H.R.  9481.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  CONTINUES  ITS 
ANTIPUBLIC  MONETARY  POU- 
CIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  contrary  to  the  Im- 
pression it  attempts  to  leave,  has  not 
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rolled  interest  rates  back.  Long-term 
bond  yields  and  rates  remain  at  their 
alltime  modern  highs. 

Short-term  rates  are  down  principally 
because  investors  remain  unconvinced 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  intent  to 
stabilize  the  long-term  (jovemment  bond 
rates  at  reasonable  and  low  levels. 

Top-grade  corporate  bond  yields  are 
once  again  back  to  a  6-percent  level,  and 
even  tax-exempt  bonds  are  above  4  per- 
cent. Several  large  municipalities  and 
corporations  have  delayed  bond  sales 
and  several  more  bond  sales  which  have 
taken  place  since  mid-April  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  housing  market,  which  was  forced 
into  a  depression  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  December  1965 
when  they  raised  interest  rates  by  37V2 
percent,  remains  in  a  relative  depres- 
sion, and  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  takes  appropriate  action,  it  will 
get  worse. 

With  the  now  predicted  large  Federal 
deficit  required  to  fight  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  move  im- 
mediately to  support  the  long-term 
Government  bond  market  or  else  the 
Federal  Government  will  soon  find  itself 
paying  $20  billion  a  year  in  Interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  instead  of  the  now  al- 
ready exorbitant  $14.2  billion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  several  weeks — 
ever  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  called  for  a  redefinition  of 
maturity  terms  of  U.S.  notes  and  partial 
elimination  of  the  4 '/i -percent  statutory 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government 
bonds — I  have  been  communicating  with 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  subject. 
I  am  highly  encouraged  by  the  response 
from  the  Members  of  the  House  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  attempt  to  remove  the  41/4- 
percent  statutory  ceiling  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  50  years.  I  feel  equally  cer- 
tain that  any  move  to  redefine  a  Treas- 
ury note  so  that  in  principle  the  AV^- 
percent  statutory  celling  will  be  elimi- 
nated will  also  be  defeated.  It  is  most 
unfitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  Democratic 
administration  at  any  time  to  be  arguing 
for  higher  interest  rates  and  especially  at 
this  time  when  such  rates  on  long-term 
Crovernments  are  again  approaching  all- 
time  highs. 

The  primary  responsibility,  however, 
for  the  plight  we  now  find  ourselves  In 
as  far  as  monetary  policy  is  concerned 
rests  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  would  not  call  it  treasonable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  do  charge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  hsis  broken  faith 
with  the  American  people  when — at  this 
time  of  war — it  allows  such  chaos  to  rein 
in  the  money  market.  Unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  takes  immediate  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  we  in  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  have  to  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  actions 
of  this  imelected  group  of  men  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  above  the  peo- 
ple, the  Congress,  and  the  President. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  report  on  the  fine  progress 
being  made  by  the  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  just  the 
short  time  they  have  been  in  operation 
they  have  already  proved  their  worth 
with  every  expectation  they  will  be  even 
more  successful  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  pro- 
viding useful  and  constructive  job  oppor- 
tunities for  1,135  young  people  within  the 
First  District  and  660  others  are  working 
in  multicounty  programs  serving  both  the 
First  and  Fourth  Districts. 

These  NYC  projects  are  providing  ur- 
gently needed  wages  to  the  young  r>artic- 
Ipants  as  well  as  the  job  skills  so  im- 
portant for  self-improvement  in  today's 
world,  and  many  of  them  have  been  given 
the  boost  they  have  needed  to  stay  in 
school  and  complete  their  high  school 
education.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longrun 
value  of  these  projects  seems  to  me  to 
be  clearly  beyond  doubt,  and  they  are 
being  administered  in  a  highly  effective 
fashion,  chiefly  through  the  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  serving  the  coun- 
ties where  the  projects  are  operating.  I 
have  been  very  favorably  impressed  by 
this  ability  of  the  poverty  program  to 
effectively  combine  and  coordinate,  on 
both  the  national  and  local  levels,  the 
various  projects  which  help  poor  people 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  commu- 
nity action  agencies  within  my  district — 
the  Rusk-Cherokee  Cap,  Inc.,  the  Bowie 
County  Economic  Advancement  Corp., 
and  the  Net  Opportunities,  Inc.,  which 
serves  Hopkins,  Franklin,  and  Titus 
Counties  In  my  district,  and  Rains  Coun- 
ty in  the  Fourth  District.  These  locally 
developed  and  locally  directed  anti- 
poverty  agencies  have  received  a  total  of 
$209,787  during  this  fiscal  year,  a  very 
modest  sum  when  measured  against  the 
degree  of  need  in  several  of  our  counties. 
With  these  funds,  locally  planned  proj- 
ects have  been  developed  and  put  into 
action,  including  some  very  promising 
housing  assistance  and  job  training  proj- 
ects. I  earnestly  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  support  an  ade- 
quate level  of  community  action  funding 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  that  these 
worthwhile  local  projects  may  continue 
and  grow. 

In  addition.  Mi*.  Speaker,  three  Head- 
start  projects — which  are  such  a  bless- 
ing to  underprivileged  children  and  their 
families — have  been  approved  for  my 
district  this  fiscal  year,  and  more  assist- 
ance in  this  area  is  greatly  needed.  Head- 
start  is  a  marvelous  program,  and  I  want 
to  stress  my  support  for  what  It  is  doing 
for  deprived  families  in  east  Texas. 

It  is  not  simply  the  young  who  are 
being  helped  to  help  themselves,  Mr. 
Speaker.  "There  are  several  effective  adult 
basic  education  classes  operating  in  my 
district,  providing  greater  opportunity  to 
330  disadvantaged  adults.  And  59  sepa- 
rate rural  opportunity  loans — totaling 
$110.660 — have  been  extended  to  indi- 


viduals and  families  in  the  First  District, 
under  a  program  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  co- 
operation with  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  the  war 
against  poverty  is  proving  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  investment,  which 
promises  to  make  a  crucial  difference  In 
the  future  lives  of  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents, whose  families  have  previously 
been  locked  into  the  grim  cycle  of  chronic 
poverty.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  salute  the  job  the  program  is 
doing,  and  the  way  in  which  it  Is  being 
guided  and  dja^cted  here  in  Washington 
by  Sargent  Shriver  at  the  OEO.  We  in 
east  Texas  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  having  had  Bill  Crook  as  our 
regional  director  for  2  years — he  did  so 
well  he  is  now  in  Washington  as  head  of 
VISTA— his  successor,  Walter  Richter,  is 
living  up  to  the  Bill  Crook  legend  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  West.  Based  on  the 
sampling  of  OEO  administrators  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  and  whose  accom- 
plishments I  have  observed.  I  feel  that 
this  program  is  a  remarkable  blend  of 
what  is  practicable  and  what  is  morally 
and  socially  right  and  desirable.  We 
should  consider  no  form  of  retreat  In  this 
vital  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  trust  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  the  proposed  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  later  this 
year. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
EAST  TEXAS  BAPTIST  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  aimiversary  of  East 
Texas  Baptist  College,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  educational  institu- 
tions, located  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  piney  woods.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  has  been  well  noted 
and  described  in  the  May  24  issue  of 
that  distinguished  weekly  pubUcation, 
the  Baptist  Standard,  as  follows: 

Baptist    General    Convention    or    Texas — 

East  Texas  Baptist  College  Finishes  50 

Yeahs  of  Sebvice 

(By  Don  McGregor) 

In  tJ^e  beautiful  piney  woods  of  deep  E^t 
Texas,  nestled  among  the  trees  on  top  of 
Van  Zandt  Hill  in  Marshall,  is  East  Texas 
Baptist  College. 

The  school  has  served  Texas  and  Texas 
Baptists  for  50  years,  for  its  first  opened  its 
doors  for  an  eight-week  session  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1917.  Its  first  regular  semester  session 
began  that  fall. 

W.  T.  Tardy  is  credited  with  being  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  beginplng  a  Baptist 
college  in  East  Texas,  and  he  began  his  ef- 
forts as  early  as  1911.  In  1912  the  school 
received  a  charter.  , 

The  Van  Zandt  Hill  name  is  due  to  the  ob- 
taining of  the  100-acre  Van  Zandt  home- 
stead as  the  school  site.  Fifty  acres  of  tha 
land  on  top  of  the  hill  was  retained  for  the 
campus,  and  the  remainder  was  sold  as  city 
lots. 
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Later  a  plot  of  43  acres  adjoining  the  cam- 
pus to  tbe  north  was  acquired,  giving  the 
school  an  area  of  93  acres. 

On  Sept.  1,  1913,  T.  C.  Gardner  became 
president.  That  year  the  Baptist  General 
Convtbtion  of  Ttexaa  agreed  to  build  and 
maintain  a  school  in  Marahall  if  a  campus 
and  $30,000  tor  a  building  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

A  successful  fund-raising  campaign  was 
held  In  Marshall  In  1914,  and  ground  was 
broken  on  July  5,  1916  for  Marshall  Hall,  the 
first  bvilldlng  on  the  campus  of  what  was 
then  named  the  College  of  Marshall. 

Gardner  left  the  presidency  during  1916 
and  began  his  long  career  as  Training  Union 
secretary  for  the  state  convention.  H.  E.  Wal- 
ters became  president,  and  during  that  year 
the  first  building  was  completed. 

SIGNmCANT    CHANGES 

In  1944,  under  the  presidency  of  H.  D. 
Bruce,  two  significant  changes  were  made. 
The  name  was  changed  to  East  Texas  Bap- 
tist College,  and  the  status  was  changed  from 
a  junior  college  to  a  four-year  Institution. 

There  were  eight  In  the  first  gpiaduatlng 
class  In  1945. 

Enrollment  has  continued  to  climb  until 
there  is  a  need  for  more  dormitory  space. 
During  the  last  full  school  year  the  en- 
rollment was  more  than  800. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  Is  based  on 
two  guiding  principles.  They  are  that  the 
liberal  arts  form  the  surest  foundation  for 
education  and  that  tbe  Christian  faith  pro- 
vides the  surest  foundation  for  life.  Thus 
It  Is  that  East  Texas  Baptist  College  Is  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  college  that  seeks  to 
provide  a  Christian  education. 

Degrees  offered  are  the  bachelor  of  arts, 
the  bachelor  of  science,  and  the  bachelor  of 
music. 

The  college  is  accredited  and  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools,  tbe  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges,  and  the  Association  of  Texas 
Colleges  and  Cuiversities.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for 
teacher  certification  and  holds  membership 
In  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 

Howard  C.  Bennett  became  president  of 
the  college  in  1960. 

The  campus  and  buildings  are  now  valued 
at  more  than  $3.5  million.  There  are  10 
buildings  on  the  campus.  These  Include  four 
dormitories  and  a  dining  hall  that  also  con- 
tains a  recreation  center.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral apartments  on  campus  for  married 
students. 

The  original  structure  is  still  in  use  as 
a  classroom  and  administration  building,  and 
it  was  remodeled  in  1957.  Then  there  is  a 
science  hall,  a  library  building  that  also  con- 
tains ofllces,  a  music  building  and  chapel, 
and  a  gymnasium. 

TOTAL    ASSETS 

Total  assets  of  the  school  are  $5.7  mil- 
lion and  increasing.  Endowment  funds  re- 
ported in  the  1966  BGCT  Book  of  Reports 
were  almost  $1.3  million.  Also  the  college 
recently  was  successfiU  in  matching  a  $500,- 
000  challenge  gift  from  Carr  P.  Collins  Sr. 
of  Dallas  for  additional  endowment,  making 
an  eventual  total  of  more  than  $2.3  million. 

Eatst  Texas  Baptist  College  serves  a  large 
segment  of  the  state  and  beyond  the  borders 
of  Texas.  The  nearest  Baptist  school  to  the 
west  Is  in  Dallas,  to  the  south  Its  is  in  Hous- 
ton, and  to  the  east  it  is  in  Arkadelphla. 
Ark.  There  is  no  Southern  Baptist  affiliated 
school  to  the  north.  y 

Texas  Baptists  have  a  p{*-t  In  the  ministry 
of  education  being  condudted  at  East  Texas 
Baptist  College  as  they  ssUpport  it  through 
regular  channels  and  through  additional 
gifts  and  efforts. 


TEXAS  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OP 
THE  YEAR— DUDLEY  H.  SNYDER 
in,  OP  MARSHALL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
honor  of  being  selected  Small  Business- 
man of  the  Year  for  the  State  of  Texas 
has  been  awarded  Mr.  Dudley  H.  Snyder 
m,  of  Marshall.  I  consider  this  a  really 
exceptional  achievement  because  our 
small  businessmen  are  the  shock  troops 
of  Industry — single  entrepreneurs  who 
are  willing  to  commit  their  own  limited 
financial  resources  in  the  competitive 
arena  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  which  is  only  too  often  domi- 
nated by  the  giants  of  industry. 

In  this  challenging  but  dlfiBcult  en- 
vironment the  small  businessman  must 
depend  upon  his  own  managerial  skills 
and  business  acumen  for  survival.  A  suc- 
cessful small  business  which  also  serves 
the  CMnmunlty  through  constructive 
projects  and  the  employment  of  local 
residents  is  a  tribute  both  to  its  owner- 
ship and  to  our  society  which  continues 
to  offer  opportunity  for  independent 
self-advtmcement  In  the  business  world. 
The  following  news  article  from  the 
Marshall  News  Messenger  of  May  25, 
1967.  describes  Mr.  Snyder's  inspiring  ac- 
complishments which  merit  the  congrat- 
ulations of  all  Americans: 
Top  SBA  Prize — Sntdeb  Gets  State  Award 
D.  H.  Snyder,  III,  of  Marshall  was  named 
here  Thursday  as  the  Texas  Small  Business- 
man of  the  Year. 

Snyder  was  cited  at  an  award  ceremony 
held  in  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Regional  Office  in  Jiiarshall.  Robert  E.  West, 
area  administrator  of  SBA.  Dallas,  was  in 
Marshall  to  make  the  announcement. 

This  award  is  presented  annually  to  the 
head  of  an  independently  owned  small  busi- 
ness which  has  had  more  than  routine  suc- 
cess during  the  previous  year. 

President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  May  21  as  "National  Small  Business  Week." 
and  in  addition  to  the  different  state  awards, 
a  "National  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year" 
wiU  be  selected  and  the  award  presented  in 
Washington,  DC.  this  week. 

Nominations  for  the  Texas  award  were 
made  by  Regional  Offices  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  located  in  Etellas.  Hous- 
ton. Lubbock,  Marshall,  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

The  award  in  the  form  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.  was  presented  to  Snyder  Thursday 
morning  by  West  and  local  SBA  officials  Harry 
Martin,  regional  director,  and  Samuel  D. 
Beaver,  chief,  financial  assistance  division. 
When  presenting  the  award,  the  SBA  officials 
cited  several  accomplishments  which  won 
this  outstanding  award  for  Snyder. 

Snyder  is  president  and  99  per  cent  owner 
of  D.  H.  Snyder  &  Company  which  is  his 
principal  business  interest.  This  business  was 
established  in  1955  with  its  major  Interest 
being  in  the  construction  of  commercial  and 
residential  buildings.  Sales  for  this  concern 
have  shown  a  rapid  increase  during  the  last 
three  years.  In  1964  the  corporation  had  sales 


of  about  $49,000;  in  the  year  1966,  $396,000 
in  the  year  1966,  in  excess  of  $600,000.  Proflti 
generated  by  the  company  have  shown  an 
upward  trend  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
Increased  sales. 

As  recently  as  1964,  the  company's  aver- 
age employment  was  less  than  ten.  Today  the 
company  has  in  excess  of  20  eoxployees.  "This 
rise  Is  amazing  when  you  take  Into  consid- 
eration that  the  expansion  has  been  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  the  buUdlng  Industry 
was  on  a  downward  trend,"  SBA  officials  said 
D.  H.  Snyder  &  Company  has  been  the  gen- 
eral contractor  on  two  large  projects  in  this 
area  wlthi*  the  last  year.  The  projects  con- 
sisted of  an  office  building  in  Marshall,  Texai 
having  a  project  cost  of  approximately  $250  - 
000  and  a  building  for  the  Carthage  Cup 
Company,  with  the  contract  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $125,000.  The  company  has 
been  awarded  contracts  on  two  large  proj- 
ects recently.  These  projects  consist  of  ren- 
ovation and  additions  to  the  South  Mar- 
shall Elementary  School  having  a  project 
cost  of  $250,000  and  the  construction  of  the 
Alamo  Square  Shopping  Center  having  b 
project  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000 
Two  of  the  projects  which  Snyder  has  been 
Involved  in  are  located  in  an  area  which  was 
formerly  razed  through  an  urban  renewal 
project.  Officials  said  new  construction  Iti 
this  area  has  and  will  do  much  to  rejuvlnate 
an  area  in  the  City  of  Marshall  "which  here- 
tofore had  been  lees  than  desirable,  both 
from  an  economic  and  beautlflcatlon  stand- 
point. 

"This  small  businessman's  belief  in  the 
future  of  the  local  economy  is  well  evidenced 
by  his  substantial  investment  In  these  new 
projects,"    they   said. 

The  new  office  buUdlng  located  at  505  B 
Travis  St.  represenU  the  only  major  new 
commercial  office  space  which  has  been  con- 
structed and  financed  through  private  capital 
in  Marshall  within  the  last  few  years. 

Snyder  has  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing four  other  businesses  which  compli- 
ment the  D.  H.  Snyder  &  Company  opera- 
tions. These  businessee  consist  of  Barney's 
Electrical  Service,  Quality  Woodcraft.  Inc, 
Snyder  Realty,  Inc.,  and  Colonial  Art  & 
Decorating,  Inc. 

These  additional  businesses  furnish  em- 
ployment to  eight  persona.  Even  though  the 
sales  of  these  four  additional  businesses  do 
not  amount  to  half  of  the  sales  generated 
by  D.  H.  Snyder  &  Company,  the  estobltsh- 
•ment  of  these  businesses  has  given  D.  H. 
Snyder  &  Company  ready  access  to  the  nec- 
essary services  which  are  needed  in  the  op- 
eration of  his  principal  business  Interest. 

Local  SBA  officials  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  success  which  Snyder  has  achieved  In 
the  operation  of  a  small  business  concern  his 
relations  with  his  employees  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  community  were  also  rec- 
ognized in  making  the  award  to  him.  They 
stated  Snyder  had  not  only  advocated  fair 
and  equal  employment  standards  for  all 
workers  but  had  practiced  this  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  hiring  of  his  own  employee* 
which  are  composed  of  several  persons  be- 
longing to  minority  races." 

Snyder's  outside  activities  Include  mem- 
bership in  community  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  church  affiliation.  He  is  a  past 
member  of  the  city  commission:  presently 
serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Peo- 
ples State  Bank;  Is  an  active  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club;  and  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Maverick  Boosters  Club  for  the  coming 
year. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  where  he  served  as  building  chairman 
for  the  church's  All  Saints  Hall.  He  was 
named  Marshall's  Realtor  of  the  Year  in  1966 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Realtors  for  the  year  1967.  The  SBA  officials 
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stated  they  believed  Snyder's  introduction 
which  he  was  given  when  receiving  the  Real- 
tor of  the  Year  Award  best  sununed  up  this 
small  businessman's  philosophy  and  was  well 
worth  repeating.  In  this  introduction  he  was 
described  as  "a  young  man  with  a  fancy  to 
build  a  better  Marshall." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATIVE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced,  by  request  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  two  bills  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
first  of  these  bills,  which  amends  the 
Small  Business  Acts,  is  divided  into  two 
titles. 

TTTLE    I 
SECTION     I 

Section  1  of  title  I  provides  that,  when 
the  bill  is  enacted,  this  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  Small  Business  Act  Amendments 
of  1967." 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  of  title  I  would  effect  four 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4ic><4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  gov- 
erning the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  from  the  business  loan  and  invest- 
ment fund  of  SBA.  The  first  of  these 
amendments  would  increase  from  $1,- 
400,000.000  to  11,900.000.000  the  amount 
which  may  be  outstanding  from  the  fund 
at  any  one  time  imder  sections  7(a). 
7(b)  (3  >,  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  act,  and 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  second  amendment 
would  increase  from  $400,000,000  to 
$450,000,000  the  amount  which  may  be 
G-atstandlng  at  any  one  time  imder  title 


III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  The  third  amendment  would  in- 
crease from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  imder  title  V  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  The 
fourth  amendment  would  increase  from 
$100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  the  amoimt 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

The  Congress  has  mdicated  its  intent 
that,  at  the  first  session  of  each  Con- 
gress, SBA  is  to  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  needs  of  the  business  loan  program, 
authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  not  merely  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  but  for  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  as  well — House  Report  No. 
1974,  87th  Congress,  second  session.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  review  has  been  made  of 
the  probable  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram through  June  30,  1970,  based  on  a 
straight-line  projection  of  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  estimates  for  this  program. 
However,  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
applicable  to  this  particular  program — 
$1,400,000,000 — also  limits  in  addition 
the  maximum  outstanding  amount  for 
displaced  business  loans  under  section 
7(b)(3),  trade  adjustment  assistance 
loans  under  section  7(e) ,  prime  contract- 
ing activities  imder  section  8(a)  and 
business  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  determine 
the  increased  limitation  amount  ade- 
quate as  of  June  30,  1970,  to  cover  the 
probable  requirements  for  all  the  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  one  specific  limita- 
tion, straight-line  projections  of  the  1968 
budget  estimates  have  also  been  made 
for  the  other  loan  programs  identified 
above — no  prime  contracting  activities 
under  section  8(a)  have  been  entered 
into  nor  are  any  presently  contemplated. 

These  projections  indicate  that  a  limi- 
tation of  about  $1,816,000,000  is  needed 
for  the  combined  loan  activities.  In  order 
to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies, it  is  recommended  that  the 
limitation  amount  be  increased  from 
$1,400,000,000  to  $1,900,000,000. 


INCREASED  TO   $200,000,000 

The  projected  amount  outstanding  at 
June  30,  1970,  for  business  loans  under 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  included  in  the  figure  of 
$1,816,000,000  cited  above,  is  sllghUy  in 
excess  of  $176,000,000.  Allowing  in  this 
instance  also  a  reserve  for  contingencies, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  present  limi- 
tation of  $100,000,000  for  title  IV  loans 
be  increased  to  $200,000,000.  With  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  limitation,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1968  Indicate  that 
this  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  under 
discussion  which  will  be  exceeded  prior 
to  June  30.  1968.  This  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  congressional  action  on  an  in- 
crease be  taken  during  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  if  the  program  is 
not  to  be  curtailed. 

Section  4(c)  (4)  establishes  a  separate 
limitation  of  $400,000,000  on  the  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  so  forth,  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  un- 
der title  in  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  Estimates  have  been 
made  of  transactions  through  June  30. 
1970,  also.  These  indicate  a  need  for  a 
limitation  of  about  $430  million  without 
any  provisions  for  contingencies.  Allow- 
ing for  a  small  reserve,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  limitation  of  $400,000,000  be  in- 
creased to  $450,000,000. 

Section  4(c)  (4)  establishes  an  addi- 
tional separate  limitation  of  $200,000,000 
on  the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
so  forth,  which  may  be  outstandiiig  at 
any  one  time  under  title  V  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 — loans 
to  States  and  local  development  com- 
panies. The  budget  estimates  for  1968 
indicate  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
this  limitation  will  have  been  reached  by 
June  30  of  that  year.  Accordingly, 
straight-line  projections  through  June 
30.  1970,  of  probable  limitation  require- 
ments for  these  loans  have  been  made. 
These  projections  indicate  a  need  for  a 
limitation  of  $272  million,  without  any 
provision  for  contingencies.  Including  a 
small  reserve,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
present  limitation  of  $200,000,000  be  in- 
creased to  $300,000,000. 


Eslimaled  busiiuits  loan  liinitation  rcqiiirc'iitnts,  fiscal  years  1967-70 

[III  mllli(iu>] 


Hudgct  estiiiiali* 


I'rojected 


Fiscal 
year 
1067 


Outstanding  loans  and  oommitmcnts.  start 
otyear 


FLicu! 
year 
1968 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


..J  $I.0(M.6  I  $1, 135  f,  I  Jt.'WJ.r  I     $1,630.3    I 


I'liw  new  loan  approval?: 

"(a)  buslaesi!     

Kconomic  opportunity 

Displaced  business 

Trade  adjustment 


Total 


306.7 

so.o 

30.0 
1.2 

47tV  r, 

00  II 

3,1  0 

1.2 

476.fi 

fiO.O 

35  0 

12 

47fi  fi 

00.0 

35  0 

1.2 

389.9 

87J  S 

672.8 

S72.« 

Budget  estimates 

Projecfe'l 

Fiscal    1     Fiscal 
year     |     year 
1967      1      1968 

Fiscal 
year 

i»6e 

Fiscal 
year 

107D 

OuistandiDK  loans  and  coiju.iitint'nts,  e.nd 

of  year .     .                 

rius  contingpnev  reserve 

$1,135.6     SI. 399.  7 

n,63a3 

69.7 

$1,816.3 
83.7 

MlMll^  repayments  and  canrellatl">i«: 

"(a)  buslneas  

Kconomir  opportunity 

O'splaoed  busuiesa , 

Trade  adjiutment  


247.1 

2S5. 1 

3«K4 

312,1 

7.0 

It.  4 

2\.h 

».» 

4.7 

8.« 

12.3 

15.  <} 

Recommended  limitation 

.Memonuiduni: 

Outst  mdin)!  by  program: 

June  30,  1966 

7  (a'l  business $947.7 

Eoonoiiiic  op[K)rtunily 17.9 

l)isjilace<l  business 38.9 

Trade  adjustment . 


1,700.0 


Total 


2%  8 


308.  7 


342. 2 


38e..8 


1.009,3 

60.9 

64.2 

1.2 


1,200. 

106. 

90. 

2. 


5  \     1 

3 
4 


308.7 

145.0 

113.0 

3.6 


1.900.0 


1,S(B.2 
176.1 
13Z2 

4.8 
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Estimated  investment  company  limilation  requirements,  fiscal  years  1967-70 

[In  millions] 


Revised 

estimate, 

fiscal    year 

1967 

Budget 

estimate, 

fiscal   year 

1968 

Projected 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

Oatstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year  .  _ 

$300.9 
25.  0 

$315.0 
55.0 

J350.  0                  $390.  0 
55-  0                      55. 0 

Plijsnew  loan  approvals _ 

Purchase  ofSBIC  debentures  (sec.  302)... 

S.  9 

16-1  i -  -      -! 

Loans  to  SBIC's  (sec.  303) 

Minus  repasrment  and  cancellations 

10.9 

20.0 

15.0  1                   15.0 

• 

SBIC  debentures  (sec.  302) 

7.4 

3  5 

SB  IC  loans  (sec.  303) 

..--.. 

June  30.  1968 

$158.9 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  year. ..  

SBIC  debentures  (sec.  302) 

315.0 

16a  4 
154.6 

350.0 

390.0 

43  0 

SBIC  loans  (sec.  303) 

142.0 

Plus  contingency  reserves 

ioo 

20.0 

Recommended  limitation 

-    -                     1     -                      1                400. 0 

Estimated  development  company  limitation  requirements,  fiscal  years  1067-70 

(III  millions] 


Budget  estimates 

Projected 

J 

Kisc;vl  yeiu- 
1967 

Fiscal  year 
19* 

Fiscal  year       Fiscal  vciir 
1909          1          197i'l 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year 

$120.1 

47  0 

$157. 1 
56  0 

$198.1 
55.0 

$-•31x4 
S.'i.O 

Plus  new  loan  approvals... j 

1 

Minus  loan  repayments j 

12.9 

15.6 

•i  a 

Cancellations 

3.4 

3.8 

Total 1 

10.0 

14.0 

16.7 

19.4 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  year.. 

Plus  contingency  reserve 

157.1 

198.1 

23&4 
13.6 

272.0 
Ji.o 

Recommended  limitation 

250  0  1                  "^^^  ^ 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  of  title  I  would  extend  from 
10  years  to  15  years  the  maximum  term 
covering  any  portion  of  a  business  loan 
made,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  to  assist  a  small  firm 
in  financing  construction  activities. 

The  operating  experience  of  SBA  imder 
the  business  loan  program  contains  in- 
dications that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  size  of  the  installment  repayments 
to  be  so  large,  as  a  result  of  the  existing 
10-year  limitation,  as  to  create  an  exces- 
sive drain  on  the  working  capital  of  the 
borrower.  In  some  instances  the  agency 
has  felt  it  necessary,  because  of  the 
prospect  of  such  a  drain,  to  deny  con- 
struction loans  to  applicants  who  were 
otherwise  eligible.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  title  I,  permitting  repayments 
in  smaller  Installments  spread  over  a 
longer  period,  should  serve  to  eliminate 
or  at  least  reduce  such  financial  strain. 

WhUe  the  proposed  15-year  maximum 
is  in  conformity  with  recent  real  estate 
lending  trends  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
recognition  given  in  SBA  disaster  and 
development  company  loan  legislation  to 
the  need  of  long  amortization  periods  for 
construction  loans,  the  agency  would 
continue  to  be  highly  selective  in  grant- 
ing loans  for  the  maximum  term.  There 
would  be  no  departure  from  its  firmly 
established  policy  of  relating  amortiza- 
tion schedules  to  repayment  ability 
rather  than  to  any  legislative  maximum. 

SECTIONS   4   AND   B 

Sections  4  and  8  of  title  I  would  correct 
certain  technical  errors  in  the  Disaster 


ReUef  Act  of  1966— PubUc  Law  89-769— 
and  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966— PubUc  Law  89-794. 
These  sections  have  no  substantive  effect 
on  the  law. 

SECTION    5 

Section  5  of  title  I  would  authorize  SBA 
to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses. 
In  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  5703,  for 
travel  by  any  individual  or  group  of  per- 
sons who,  although  not  employed  by  the 
agency,  are  cooperating  with  it  in  pro- 
viding management  advice  and  guidance 
to  small  business  concerns.  Such  pay- 
ments could  be  made,  however,  only  for 
travel  undertaken  at  the  request  of  SBA 
in  connection  with  such  cooperation. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  Elxecutives — SCORE. 
About  3,000  retired  business  executives 
have  volunteered  to  cooperate  with  SBA 
in  providing  management  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  small  businessmen  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis.  Such  advice  and  as- 
sistance is  generally  furnished  without 
cost  to  the  recipient. 

Not  infrequently  a  small  firm  is  con- 
fronted with  managerial  or  technical 
problems  calling  for  skills  or  experience 
which  can  be  found  only  in  a  SCORE 
member  residing  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. It  will  be  much  easier  to  induce 
that  member  to  visit  the  concern,  If  SBA 
can  offer  him  reimbursement  for 
expenses. 

The  requested  authority  will  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  extending  the  bene- 


fits of  SCORE  to  small  firms  In  rural 
areas — such  as  Appalachia  and  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  region  of  Michigan — where 
the  program  has  been  relatively  ineffec- 
tive because  of  distances  and  the  lack 
of  qualified  volunteers  nearby.  SBA's 
plans  for  sending  SCORE  circuit  riders 
into  such  places  will  be  furthered  by  the 
ability  to  offer  these  volunteers  reim- 
bursement for  expenses. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment  is  that, 
notwithstanding  their  broad  knowledge 
and  experience  in  business  matters,  most 
or  many  of  these  volunteers  are  not  con- 
versant with  the  best  counseling  tech- 
niques and  relatively  few  of  them  are 
familiar  with  SBA's  programs  and  pro- 
cedures. To  remedy  these  deficiencies  the 
agency  plans  to  authorize  at  least  some 
of  its  regional  directors  to  assemble 
volunteers  from  their  respective  areas, 
during  the  current  year,  for  a  2-day 
training  meeting.  The  response  of  the 
volunteers  to  such  a  call  will,  of  course, 
be  larger  if  they  are  assured  of  reim- 
bursement for  the  resiilting  expenses. 

SECTION    e 

Section  6  of  title  I  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  Administration  has  authority  to 
establish  such  advisory  boards  and  com- 
mittees as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Section  6  would  also  make  it  clear  that 
the  Administration  has  authority  to, 
first,  reimburse  the  members  of  such 
boards   and   committees   in   accordance 
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with  5  U.S.C.  5703,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  such  boards  and  committees;  and 
second,  rent  temporarily,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  such  hotel 
or  other  accommodations  as  are  needed 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  such  meet- 
ings. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  councils 
serve  without  compensation  in  the  coiu-se 
of  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
programs  of  the  agency.  It  is  believed 
they  should  be  reimbursed  for  reason- 
able costs  incurred  in  attending  the 
meetings. 

Unless  specifically  authorized  by  leg- 
islation, agencies  including  SBA,  are  pro- 
hibited from  renting  conference  rooms 
and  related  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  restriction  has  imposed 
limitations  on  the  way  in  which  meetings 
can  be  planned  and  conducted,  to  the 
detriment  of  desirable  objectives. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  extend  to 
SBA  discretionary  authority,  identical  to 


that  possessed  by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  disre:.'ard  the  general 
rule — 39  U.S.C.  4154 — prohibiting  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  using  the  mails 
to  distribute  information  to  people  who 
have  not  requested  it. 

The  desirability  of  the  general  rule 
needs  little  discussion.  Nevertheless  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made  for  Government 
agencies  which,  like  OEO  and  SBA,  are 
charged  with  responsibility  to  alert 
imderprivileged  persons  to  the  assistance 
available  to  them  from  the  Government. 
A  good  many  of  the  people  in  this  cate- 
gory do  not  request  information  about 
such  assistance,  because  they  are  im- 
aware  of  its  existence.  In  such  cases  the 
responsible  Government  agency  can  ful- 
fill its  mission  only  by  taking  the  initia- 
tive, only  by  carrying  the  message  to  the 
people. 

An  outstanding  illustration  of  the  need 
for  the  requested  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  management  training  programs 
conducted  or  sponsored  by  SBA.  in 
collaboration  with  educational  institu- 

Title  II 


tions,  for  the  benefit  of  small  business- 
men. When  a  conference  or  course  is 
scheduled  for  a  particular  city  or  area, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  that  locality  be  given 
advance  notice.  The  only  satisfactory 
medium  for  providing  such  notice  and 
related  information  is  the  mails. 

The  growing  number  of  small  business 
concerns  being  displaced  by  Federal, 
or  federally  aided,  construction  activity 
provides  another  illustration  of  the  need 
for  such  authority.  It  is  essential  that 
such  firms  be  promptly  apprised  of  the 
special  loan  program  established  for 
their  benefit  by  section  7(b)(3)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  Under  existing  law, 
SBA  can  use  the  malls  to  provide  such 
notice  only  where  the  displacement  Is 
caused  by  urban  renewal  activity.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill  would  permit  mailings 
by  the  agency  when  the  displacement  is 
caused  by  other  forms  of  construction, 
such  as  the  Federal  highway  program. 

The  table  below  outlines  the  effect  that 
title  n  would  have  on  existing  law : 


New 

seclutii 


Present  law 


Propo.sed  law 


$3*1.000   now    required,    $150,000 
may  be  (ioveriiracut  money. 


No  provision. 
do 


.*ec,  3. 


Bank  shares  in  SBIC's  llmltwi  to 
2  percent  of  Its  capital  and 
surplus. 


For  new  licensees,  $1,000,000  private 
cajiital.  For  present  licensees:  (a) 
those  less  than  $.300,000,  up  to  $300,000 
l>y  Fel).  28.  1969;  up  to  IS.W0.000  by 
Feb.  28.  1971;  and  un  to  Sl.OW.OOO  by 
Fet).  28.  1975;  (b)  lioen.sees  between 
$300,0(X)  and  $500,000.  up  to  $500,000 
liy  Feb.  28,  1971  and  up  to  $1,000,000 
by  Feb.  28,  1975  (c)  those  between 
.ViOO.OOO  and  $1.00(t.nOO.  up  U)  .$1,- 
OOO.Oaiby  Feb.  28.  1971. 

Exempt  ion  of  (jroup  or  category  by 
.\ilniinistrator. 

Noficoniplyiiig  company  in  violation 
ofact. 

Bank  shares  in  .«BU"5  limited  to  h 
percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus. 


New 

section 


.'^ec.  4. 


Present  law 


Proposed  law 


.'S'C. 


Sec.  6. 


Sec.  7. 


2  instruments.  Authorized  to  buy 
subordinated  SBIC  debentures 
up  to  Kl'i  percent  of  private  capi- 
tal or  «700.000.  whichever  is  less. 
.\lso.  could  make  loans  to  SBIC 
up  to  50  i)ercent  of  total  I'rivate 
capital  and  novenniient-pur- 
chased  debentures  or  iM.000.000. 
whichever  is  less. 


(Jives  option  to  small  business 
concern  to  purchase  SBIC  nock 
of  lip  to  .s  iK?ri>nt  of  C'lUity 
fiimncmp. 

Liniils  uivestnient  of  S^HIC  to 
I'D  [lerccnt  of  total  of  private 
ca|>ital  and  ( iovern  nent 
di'biMitnr,'  purchases  in  any  one 
small  business  concern 

SBIC  subject  to  exauiinulion, 
but  no  re'iuireinen! 


Only  1  instrument.  Authorized  to  buy 
(up  to  15  vears'  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  SBIC:  (a)  For  SBIC  below 
65  percent  equity,  limit  is  lesser  of 
200  percent  of  private  capital  or 
$7,500,000;  (b>  tor  SBIC  65  percent 
or  over  in  equity  and  over  $2,500,000 
private  capital,  limit  is  up  to  $5,- 
000.000  plus  300  percent  of  private 
capital  over  $2,500,000  or  overall  limit 
of  $10,000,000 

Deletes  such  provision. 


I.iinits  such  investment  to  20  percent 
of  SBICs  private  capital. 


Rc'iuircs  annual  examinations  of  S  BIC. 


The  second  bill,  which  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  is  summarized  in  the  existing  table  below: 

Tax  hill 


New  section 


PresiMit  law 


J^if.  2    . 
Sec.  3 

.*«■.  4 
?fC.  6 


Sec.  165  of  code  permits  ordlnar\-  loss  tri-atnient  on  certain  loan.s  made  bv 
.SBICs. 

Sec.  .142  (c)('<)lmpo,ses  penalty  lax  on  SIIIC  as  personal  holding  company 
in  casps  of  a<J  little  a.-;  .^  percent  din-ct  nit«'rest  in  sm  ill  concern  liy  any 
shareliiilcliT  in  SHir.  and  In  "ittriliiition"  ol  Sltlt  '-■  •sliKk  in 'small 
concern  loan  SllK'  sdiirehoMer. 

Subchapter  M  permits  untaxed  iiikss  tliiougb  of  regul  iteil  investment 
company  profits,  if  stringent  divii'^iIiiMtidii  of  poMfolio  siles  are  ol>- 
seivcil  — nut  ovrr  5  pcriint  nf  invritnient  c(imi>!'.riy  :ussels  in  I  concern 
and  not  over  in  piMCrnt  of  tlii'  vtwlc  of  that  cnnrcrii. 

Sec.  1242  permit's  SRIC  shareboMers  to  take  uiilimite<i  ordinary  loss  on  sale 
of  SBIC  stock,  (iains  on  such  sales  a:e  capit:il  gains. 

.''I'C.  1243  iieniiils  SBIC  to  take  (irdlnary  loss  on  disposition  of  convertible 
debrriMires  lor  (■oiivrrti'd  stock)  of  small  loncenis. 


Proposed  law 


Will  permit  loss  anil  resi'rve  treatment  on  registered  and  coupon  debt 
instruments  issued  by  small  concerns  to  .SBIC's. 

Will  use  SB.^'s  criteria  re  oontrol  situations  and  conflicts  of  interest.  Regu- 
lation* to  l)e  jointly  issued  l>y  SB.1l  and  Treisury. 

Chances  5  percent  diversification  to  20  percent,  and  not  over  50  percent  of  the 
sm  ill  concern's  stock,  but  limits  the  privilege  to  10  years. 

Limits  such  loss  to  $25,0(X)  single  or  $50,000  joint  return  in  1  yeir,  but  can 
cany  forward  as  cajiital  loss  to  be  netted  against  capital  gains, but  if  not 
so  used,  as  ordinary  loss,  within  same  dollar  limits. 

Broaden<  to  provide  ordinary  loss  treatment  on  all  equity  investments  but 
limits  loss  to  $100,000.  with  provision  to  carry  forward  as  a  short-term 
catiital  loss.  Uefines  equity  securities  and  clarifies  establishment  of  cost 
basis.  Provides  ordinary  loss  treatment  on  stock  converted  prior  to 
passiu'o  of  ameiulmeiU  Gains  on  sale  of  debt  instruments  will  lie  taxed 
as  ordinary  income. 


I  do  not  foresee  any  problems  with 
title  I  of  the  small  business  bill,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  questions  sur- 
rounding a  portion  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  small  business  Investment 
company  program.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  slightly  more  than  600 
small  business  Investment  companies  In 
operation.  More  than  90  percent  of  these 
companies  entered  the  program  when 


the  private  capital  requirements  were 
only  $150,000.  A  small  percentage  came 
into  the  program  after  the  private  cap- 
ital requirement  was  raised  administra- 
tively to  $300,000.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
9  months,  only  five  new  licenses  have 
been  Issued  under  the  new  capitalization 
reqiilrements. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
legislative  proposal  would  increase  the 


private  capitalization  from'  $300,000  to 
$1  million  for  new  licenses.  In  addition, 
all  present  licensees  would  liave  to  reach 
the  $1  million  private  capital  minimum 
by  1975,  depending  on  their  present  pri- 
vate capitalization. 

Of  the  more  than  600  small  business 
investment  companies  In  operation  to- 
day, only  45,  less  than  8  percent  of  all 
small   business   investment   companies, 
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have  private  capital  of  a  million  or  more 
dollars.  Thus,  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted, the  SBIC  program  could  con- 
ceivably be  reduced  to  45  companies,  un- 
less new  groups  applied  for  licenses,  or 
the  existing  companies  below  the  mil- 
lion-dollar private  capitalization  are 
willing  to  meet  that  figure. 

SBA  officials  estimate,  however,  that 
although  the  capitalization  Is  being  In- 
creased, the  other  benefits  in  the  bill, 
plus  the  tax  Incentives,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  small  business  investment 
company  industry  of  from  200  to  250 
companies.  This  legislation  may  have 
the  effect  of  removing  some  350  com- 
panies, if  SBA  estimates  are  correct,  from 
the  small  business  Investment  company 
program.  Most  of  these  companies  which 
wUl  leave  the  program,  according  to  SBA, 
would  be  the  smaller  companies. 

SBA  has  determined  that  the  smtQler 
companies  are  the  most  prone  to  failure 
In  the  program,  and  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  regulatory  problems  have  cropped 
up  in  the  minimum-size  companies. 
Congress  must  make  certain,  in  cn- 
sidering  this  legislation  that  it  is  not 
killing  off  these  small  companies  with- 
out giving  them  a  fair  chance  for  sur- 
vival. I  do  not  believe  that  "bigness" 
alone  Is  the  answer  to  the  small  business 
investment  company  industry's  prob- 
lems, since  a  nimiber  of  the  big  com- 
panies have  become  Involved  in  owner- 
ship struggles. 

Another  area  which  must  be  studied 
Is  the  vast  increase  of  Oovemment  funds 
which  will  be  made  available  to  small 
business  Investment  companies  under 
this  legislation.  Under  present  law,  the 
celling  on  Government  money  which  a 
small  business  investment  company  may 
obtain  Is  $4.7  million.  The  new  proposal 
is  to  increase  that  figure  to  a  maximum 
of  $10  million,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
100  percent. 

Only  recently,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  It  has  set 
up  a  reserve  of  more  than  $50  million  to 

cover  losses  to  the  Ctovemment  on  loans 
made  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies. It  Is  imperative  that  before  an 
increase  in  borrowing  Is  permitted  to 
small  business  investment  companies 
that  a  full  and  complete  accounting  of 
the  $50  million  be  made  and  that  SBA 
come  forward  with  a  well-founded  esti- 
mate of  how  much  money  will  actually  be 
lost  to  the  Government. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  the  small 
business  investment  companies  respon- 
sible for  the  $50  million  loss  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  funds  under  the  new 
legislative  proposals.  Congress  must 
make  certain  that  losses  of  this  propor- 
tion cannot  occur  In  the  future  and  that 
adequate  arrangements  are  made  to 
recoup  the  existing  losses  wherever 
possible. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  small  bxisiness  Invest- 
ment company  program  will  be  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  aU  questions  raised  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerning  the  small 
business  investment  company  program 
can  be  answered  before  additional  Gov- 
erment  funds  are  invested. 


OUR   MIUTARY   POSITION   IN   THE 
WORLD  TODAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  honor  our  dead  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  combat  for  our  coun- 
try, I  think  It  is  timely  that  we  analyze 
our  military  position  in  the  world  today. 

We  now  have  almost  a  half  million 
young  Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  in  the  Far 
East.  There  are  few  people  in  our  coun- 
try who  completely  understand  how  we 
gradually  became  involved  in  such  a  war 
of  this  proportion.  Certainly,  no  satis- 
factory answer  has  ever  been  given  to  me 
how  we  became  committed  to  a  land  war 
halfway  around  the  world.  However,  the 
time  has  passed  for  us  to  debate  this 
decision,  because  our  flag  is  committed 
and  we  must  strive  for  a  victory.  Now 
that  we  are  there,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fight  a  limited  war.  All  vital  military  tar- 
gets must  be  hit  and  we  must  have  a 
total  commitment  to  the  honorable  con- 
clusion of  this  war  a,s  soon  as  possible. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
third  world  war  in  a  different  part  of  the 
world,  we  must  take  note  and  be  guided 
by  our  experience  in  Vietnam.  I  was  not 
In  Congress  when  we  became  committed 
in  Vietnam,  but  now.  I  have  a  vote,  and  I 
would  be  negligent  in  my  duties  If  I  did 
not  call  for  caution  In  this  time  of  crisis. 
We  cannot  let  hysteria,  emotion,  or  haste 
commit  our  country  to  another  war.  My 
military  training  has  taught  me  a  sad 
but  true  lesson,  no  one  wins  a  war.  To 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country, 
I  pledge  that  my  vote  and  Influence  will 
be  used  to  Insist  that  our  country  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  peace  to  the 

Israel  and  Egyptian  crisis. 

I  seriously  believe  that  negotiations 
should  be  continued  with  all  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  to  be 
used  to  resolve  this  situation  in  a  peace- 
ful manner. 

I  urge  my  esteemed  colleagues  to  be 
consistent  when  American  lives  are  at 
stake.  On  future  Memorial  Days,  the 
dead  will  not  be  identified  by  which  war 
they  gave  their  lives.  Some  who  have 
opposed  the  Vietnam  war  have  openly 
advocated  immediate  action  by  the 
United  States  on  the  behalf  of  Israel.  We 
must  let  the  world  know  and  understand 
that  our  country  is  committed  to  the 
Ideal  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  that  we 
will  fulfill  our  commitments,  but  we 
must  supix)rt  equally  as  strong  the  value 
of  the  conference  table  in  preventing 
future  wars. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
committed  In  one  war  without  the  sup- 
port of  our  most  powerful  allies.  I  urge 
the  President  to  be  sure  that  our  allies 
will  be  committed  and  will  support  our 
course  of  action  in  the  Middle  East, 
whatever  It  may  be.  These  are  critical 
days  for  our  country,  but  we  are  a  strong 


people  and  I  firmly  believe  that  with  a 
commitment  to  peace  and  firmness,  we 
will  survive  this  new  crisis. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN  PROPOSES  NEW 
FEDERAL  AGENCY  FOR  CREDIT 
UNIONS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  has  long  been  known 
as  "Mr.  Credit  Union"  in  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  40  years  in  Congress,  Chairman 
Patman  has  authored  every  major  piece 
of  credit  union  legislation  and  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  activities  of  the 
Nation's  nearly  23,000  Federal  and  State 
credit  unions. 

Last  week  Chairman  Patman  addressed 
the  Founders'  Club  of  CUNA  Interna- 
tional, during  that  association's  annual 
meeting  in  Dallas.  The  Founders'  Club  is 
made  up  of  some  8.000  people  who  have 
helped  organize  a  credit  union. 

In  his  address.  Chairman  Patman 
pointed  out  that  there  are  more  Federal 
credit  unions  than  any  other  federally 
chartered  financial  institution.  Yet,  su- 
pervision of  Federal  credit  unions  is 
handled  by  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Chairman  Patman  suggested  that  a  new- 
agency  be  formed  to  be  headed  by  a 
qualified  American,  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
would  provide  Federal  credit  unions  with 
their  much-deserved  recognition,  Chair- 
man Patman  explained. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  also  praised 

credit  unions  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  during  the  Nation's  tight- 
money  crisis,  and  suggested  that  it  is 
time  to  expand  the  activity  of  all  credit 
unions.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  Chair- 
man Patman's  address  in  my  remarks  so 
that  all  Members  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  outstanding  work  per- 
formed by  State  and  Federal  credit 
unions. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
V&  Representative  From  the  First  Dis- 
trict OF  Texas,  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Beforz  the  Founders'  Club  of  CUNA  I.n- 
tkrnational,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  May  24, 
1967 

I  have  adressed  many  credit  union  groups, 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  being  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  Founders'  Club  Is  one  of  the  high 
spots  of  my  40  years  in  the  Congress. 

You  people  are  the  heart  of  the  credit 
union  movement.  For  without  your  willing- 
ness to  organize  new  credit  unions,  there 
would  be  far  less  than  the  nearly  23,000  credit 
unions  that  are  In  operation  today.  I  salute 
you  for  the  excellent  Job  you  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not 
only  continue  to  organize  new  credit  unions, 
but  will  encourage  others  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample. 
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Not  only  am  I  honored  to  speak  to  the 
Founders'  Club,  but  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  City  of  Dallas  are  honored  that  CUNA 
international  Is  holding  Its  Annual  Conven- 
tion here. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  art  of 
credit  unions  and  also  to  look,  to  the  future  of 
credit  unions. 

FINANCIAL    STORIES    MAKE    NEWS 

The  United  States  la  slowly  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  worst  tight-money  periods  In  re- 
cent history.  There  was  a  time  when  stories 
concerning  monetary  matters  were  burled  on 
the  financial  pages  of  our  dally  newspapers. 
But  lately,  the  American  public  has  become 
far  more  Interested  in  what  happens  to  its 
dollar  and  the  current  tight-money  period 
has  whetted  the  public's  appetite  for  more 
detailed  financial  news.  Read  almoait  any 
newspaper  In  the  country  for  one  week  and 
at  least  once  during  that  7-day  period  there 
will  l>e  a  story  on  the  front  page  concerning 
monetary  matters.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  stories  that  have  appeared  In  the  past 
year  tell  of  tight  money,  high  Interest  rates, 
and  a  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  funds. 

We  read  of  banks  and  other  lending  Insti- 
tutions increasing  their  interest  rates  to  bor- 
rowers and  severely  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  borrowing.  During  1966, 
mortgage  credit  was  at  its  lowest  in  decades. 
Residential  mortgage  loans  dropped  about  $18 
billion  in  1966  over  the  previous  year  and 
liouslng  starts,  which  already  were  running 
at  a  rate  t>eIow  the  needs  of  our  nation,  fell 
off  20  percent  from  1965. 

During  this  period,  many  financial  In- 
stitutions came  to  Congress  for  help  in  solv- 
ing the  money  shortage  problem.  Some  mort- 
gage lenders,  fearful  that  they  might  be 
forced  out  of  business,  sought  assistance 
from  various   legislative  bodies. 

A  number  of  State  legislatures  were  asked 
to  raise  the  State  usury  rates  so  that  lenders 
could  extract  more  interest  from  borrowers. 
Governors  were  requested  to  call  emergency 
sessions  of  their  State  legislatures  in  order 
to  raise  usury  rate  limitations. 

In  short,  most  every  financial  institution 
in  this  country  was  asking  for  outside  as- 
sistance in  solving  its  problems.  However, 
there  was  one  financial  Institution  which,  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  say,  did  not  ask  for 
outside  assistance  and  has  weathered  the 
fcnanclal  storm  In  the  flxieat  of  styles.  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  credit  unions  in  this  na- 
tion, which  once  again  demonstrated  that 
they  play  a  major  role  In  the  stabilization 
of  our  economy. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  HOLD  THEIR  OWN 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has 
never  been  known  for  its  pro  credit  union 
philosophy,  had  this  to  say  of  the  role  of  the 
nation's  credit  unions  during  the  tight- 
money  crisis: 

"Credit  unions  continued  to  Improve  their 
position  In  1966.  They  were  the  only  holder 
group  that  increased  Its  penetration  in  every 
major  type  of  insUllment  credit.  Credit 
unions  apparently  were  not  so  much  affected 
as  other  lenders  last  year  by  the  problem  of 
limited  funds  .  .  ." 

This  quote  is  not  from  one  of  your  own 
publications,  whose  disinterested  view  might 
be  questioned,  but  la  from  the  March  1967 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  It  is  the  highest 
type  of  praise  that  can  be  paid  to  credit 
ui.ions. 

Let  no  one  question  the  strength,  the  im- 
portance, or  the  safeness  of  credit  unions, 
for  in  the  most  critical  financial  period  of 
our  nation  In  the  past  30  years,  credit  un- 
ions alone  have  shown  that  they  can,  not 
only  withstand  such  experiences,  but  actu- 
ally grow  during  these  adverse  times. 

Credit  unions  represent  one  of  our  great- 
est financial  institutions,  ranking  in  impor- 
tance to  those  who  are  aware  of  their  im- 


portance wtth  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  Credit 
unions  serve  more  than  18  million  people 
In  the  United  States.  Measured  by  the  good 
that  this  great  financial  Institution  does  for 
the  deserving,  the  poor  and  credit-deprived 
Individuals  and  families,  this  good  work  of 
the  credit  unions  Is  surpassed  only  by  the 
church;  In  other  words  It  Is  second  only  to 
religious  groups  In  accomplishing  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  In  our 
country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  great  financial 
institution  should  not  be  administered  as  an 
adjunct  of  another  agency.  It  should  have 
its  own  national  agency  administered  by  a 
qualified  outstanding  American,  selected  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  would  give  to  our  credit  unions  the 
national  recognition,  stature  and  dignity 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  re- 
ports an  Increase  of  nearly  500  credit  unions 
during  the  year  ending  February  1967,  and 
during  the  same  period,  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion new  credit  union  members  were  added. 
These  are  impressive  totals  and  clearly  show 
the  faith  that  the  American  people  place  In 
credit  unions. 

Because  credit  unions  have  shown  that 
they  can  prosper  during  extremely  critical 
periods,  it  Is  time  that  we  look  to  expanding 
the  area  of  credit  union  activity.  Why  should 
such  a  responsible  group  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions be  restricted  to  such  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  operations?  To  this  end,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  blUs  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress which  would  Increase  the  scope  of  oper- 
ations of  credit  unions.  One  of  these  bills, 
H.R.  9682,  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  May 
9th.  and  should  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  shortly.  A  similar  version  of 
the  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
thus  the  legislation  should  become  law  with- 
in a  very  short  time. 

HJl.  9682  provides  for  increased  borrowing 
privileges  for  Federal  credit  union  directors 
and  members  of  the  supervisory  smd  credit 
committees.  Previoiu  to  this  legislation, 
these  people  could  borrow  only  up  to  their 
share  holdings  or  shares  pledged  by  a  co- 
signer. It  was  a  highly  unfair  requirement 
and  one  that  seriously  handicapped  many 
credit    unions. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  unfair 
this  provision  was  Is  contained  In  a  letter 
that  I  received  recently  from  the  President 
of  a  credit  union.  In  part  the  letter  read: 

"When  leaving  his  home  to  go  to  work,  the 
chairman  of  our  supervisory  committee  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  and  died.  Approximate- 
ly two  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  pur- 
chased a  new  ceir.  Since  he  could  not  borrow 
from  the  credit  union  without  having  a 
pledge  of  shares  from  another  member,  he 
had  his  wife  borrow  the  $2,400  which  he 
needed.  His  wife  was  a  member  and  regularly 
employed.  His  widow  is  now  obligated  to  re- 
pay this  loan.  If  the  credit  union  official  were 
eligible  to  borrow,  his  widow  would  not  have 
this  debt,  since  our  Loan  Protection  Insur- 
ance would  have  liquidated  this  obligation. 
We  feel  that  this  experience  points  out  the 
unfairness  of  the  current  regulation.  Individ- 
uals who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time 
and  devote  their  talents  and  ability  to  oper- 
ating the  credit  unions  are  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  services  they  provide  the  member- 
ship and  In  reality  are  actually  penalized.  In 
the  Instance  cited,  the  burden  of  the  penalty 
falls  on  the  widow  and  her  three  schocl-age 
children." 

Passage  of  H  R.  9682  would  prevent  this 
type  of  situation  from  happening  in  the  fu- 
ture, since  the  officer  would  be  able  to  bor- 
row the  amount  of  his  share  holdings  plus 
any  shares  pledged  on  his  behalf,  or  (5.000. 
whichever  Is  greater. 


OTHER    CREDIT   UNION    LEGISLATION 


I  have  Introduced  three  other  credit  union 
bills  during  the  90tb  Congreae.  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  wUl  be  able  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legislation.  The  first  of  these  bills,  HJl. 
6155,  Is  the  so-called.  "Federal  Credit  Union 
Omnibus  BlU."  This  legislation  covers  seven 
points.  It  would: 

1 .  Allow  Federal  credit  unions  to  invest  up 
to  25  percent  of  their  reserves  in  credit  union 
stabilization  funds; 

2.  Permit  Federal  credit  unions  to  purchase 
the  notes  of  Individual  members  of  liqui- 
dated credit  unions; 

3.  Require  the  establishment  oif  an  educa- 
tional oommittee  in  each  Federal  credit 
union; 

4.  Permit  the  credit  committee  of  a  Fed- 
eral credit  union  to  delegate  any  of  Its  func- 
tions to  a  loan  offlcer; 

5.  Change  the  reserve  requirement  by  bas- 
ing it  upon  loans  outstanding,  rather  than 
on  members'  share  holdings,  and  decrease  the 
statutory  reqtilrement  from  10  percent  to  7 
percent; 

6.  Provide  for  quartwly  dividends;  and 

7.  Allow  dividend  credit  to  aK>ly  for  share 
purchases  made  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
a  month. 

H.R.  6156  would  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  to  Invest  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
assets  in  mortgage  loans  with  maturities  of 
up  to  30  years. 

H.R.  6157  would  permit  Federal  employees 
to  ptirchase  shares  of  Federal  and  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  voluntary 
payroll  allotments. 

This  Is  a  vast  legislative  program  which 
your  organization  has  undertaken.  Passage 
of  any  of  these  bUls  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  grass  roots-level  work  on  the  part  of  credit 
unions.  It  wUl  require  the  help  of  every  Fed- 
eral credit  luilon  to  secure  passage  of  this 
legislative  package.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  that  individual  credit  unions  can  con- 
tribute to  the  legislative  proceee  is  to  inform 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  their  feel- 
ings on  particular  pieces  of  legislation.  A 
well-written  letter  to  a  Congressman,  point- 
ing out  exactly  why  the  legislation  Is  needed, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  gaining  favorable 
consideration  for  the  bill.  The  credit  unions 
throughout  the  country  did  a  commendable 
Job  In  expressing  their  supptH-t  fw  the  oi- 
flcer-borrowing  bill.  I  believe  that  all  33 
Members  of  the  Bouse  Bsinklng  and  Currency 

Committee  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
credit  unions  in  their  District  supF>CH-tlng  the 
bill.  Passage  of  the  remaining  three  bills  on 
the  credit  union  legislative  agenda  will  be 
far  more  difficult  than  the  adoption  of  the 
ofBcer-txjrrowlng  bUl. 

NEW    BILL    PROVIDES   PAYMENT   TO   GOVERNMENT 

The  Treasury  Department  has  consistently 
opposed  the  payroll  deduction  plan  for  credit 
unions.  Even  though  the  new  version  of  the 
bill  would  provide  for  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  credit  unions  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  making  the  payroll  de- 
duction, Treasury  is  still  opposed  to  the  bill. 
The  basic  reason  that  Treasury  opposes  this 
measxire  is  that  it  is  worried  that  such  de- 
ductions would  hamper  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government.  Credit 
unions  must  show  that  this  is  not  the  case 
If  they  are  to  overcome  the  Treasury's  objec- 
tion. 

I,  personally,  feel  that  such  an  allotment 
program  would  not  affect  the  savings  bond 
program.  Members  of  the  Armed  Services 
have  allowed  payroll  allotment  privileges  for 
years,  yet  our  military  men  are  simong  the 
leaders  in  the  savings  bond  purchasing  area. 
Perhapw  this  argument  can  be  fully  docu- 
mented and  used  to  persuade  Treasury  that 
payroll  deduction  legislation  would  help. 
not  hinder,  the  Government's  Eavlngs  l>ond 
program. 

Grass  roots  sui^Mrt.  and  lots  of  it.  will  be 
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needed  If  credit  unions  are  to  become  mort- 
gage lenders  of  any  great  significance. 

There  may  be  a  reason  in  law,  but  cer- 
tainly not  In  logic,  wby  Federal  credit  unions 
sbould  not  be  allowed  to  make  real  estate 
loans.  Actually,  the  law  does  not  preclude 
real  estate  loans;  but  because  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  limits  loan  maturities  to 
five  years.  It  would  be  impractical  to  attempt 
to  make  a  real  estate  loan  on  such  a  short- 
term  basis.  SJR.  6156  would  allow  credit 
unions  to  Invest  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
assets  In  real  estate  loans  with  maturities 
of  not  more  than  30  years.  In  amounts  not 
greater  than  80  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  real  estate. 

This  legislation  was  brought  about  be- 
cause many  credit  union  members  seeking 
mortgage  funds  found  them  unavailable  from 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other  mort- 
gage lenders  during  the  recent  tight-money 
period.  At  the  same  time,  the  credit  unions 
to  which  these  individuals  belonged  had  ex- 
cess funds  which  could  have  been  made 
available  In  the  form  of  mortgage  money 
had  there  been  a  law  allowing  such  a  trans- 
action. 

Not  only  would  passage  of  the  real  estate 
legislation  assist  credit  union  members  in 
obtaining  mortgage  loans,  but  It  would  be 
a  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  sagging  building 
Industry.  It  would  provide  an  Instant  source 
of  mortgage  credit  that  overnight  could  start 
the  homebulldlng  Industry  back  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  every  credit 
union  would  Immediately  go  into  the  mort- 
gage lending  business,  nor  perhaps  would 
some  credit  unions — because  of  their  size — 
ever  make  mortgage  loans.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  credit  unions  which  are  In  a 
position — because  of  surplus  funds — to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  mortgage 
market.  At  the  end  of  1965,  there  were 
more  than  1,200  credit  unions  with  assets 
of  from  •l-to-$2  million;  there  were  767 
credit  unions  with  assets  from  $2-to-$6  mil- 
lion; and  there  were  nearly  300  credit  unions 
with  assets  of  more  than  t5  million.  The  1966 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  I  am  told 
that  there  will  be  an  Increase  in  each  of  the 
three  categories  I  have  listed.  Thus,  we 
have  more  than  2.100  credit  unions  which, 
based  on  their  size,  could  enter  the  mortgage 
market.  I  am  certain  even  those  who  oppose 
allowing  credit  unions  to  enter  the  mortgage 
field  would  agree  that  the  addition  of  2,100 
new  mortgage  outlets  would  highly  stimulate 
our  economy  in  general,  and  our  building 
Industry  In  particular.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  hundreds  of  other  credit  unions  with 
assets  of  less  than  f  1  million  that  might  also 
go  Into  the  mortgage  market. 

Mortgage  lending  Is  a  sound  business,  and 
even  during  our  most  critical  tight-money 
period,  less  than  5  out  of  every  1,000  mort- 
gaged non-farm  structures  were  foreclosed, 
and  ioreclosure  does  not  mean  that  the 
loan  was  a  total  loss.  If  Federal  credit  unions 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  mortgage  field,  I 
do  not  feel  that  their  foreclosure  rate  would 
even  approach  the  national  average,  because 
Of  the  excellent  repayment  records  that 
credit  union  members  in  general  possess. 

"points"  financially  r\ndicap  homebtttes 
There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  why 
Federal  credit  unions  should  be  allowed  to 
go  Into  the  real  estate  mortgage  market.  If 
any  of  you  have  purchased  a  new  home  re- 
cently, I  am  certain  you  have  run  Into  a 
little  Item  in  the  financing  called  "points". 
This  Is  money  which  Is  paid  to  the  lender  at 
the  time  the  loan  Is  granted.  In  addition 
to  the  Interest  rate.  Actually,  points  are 
nothing  more  than  a  percentage  of  the  loan. 
For  example,  if  a  $20,000  loan  were  obtained 
and  the  borrower  were  required  to  pay  5 
points,  he  would  have  to  pay  $400  for  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  the  loan,  plus  the  in- 
terest rate.  It  Is  a  way  that  lenders  get 
around  the  usury  laws.  Although  points  are 


always  objectionable,  they  are  the  most  ob- 
jectionable in  periods  of  tight  money,  since 
the  borrower  must  pay  the  maximum  legal 
Interest  rate,  plus  points.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  loan. 

If  Federal  credit  unions  were  allowed  to 
Invest  In  real  estate  mortgages,  they  could 
not  charge  points  because  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  prohibits  the  payment  of  any 
fees  above  the  maximum  interest  rate  spec- 
ified. No  matter  how  scarce  money  became 
credit  unions  would  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
points.  Even  If  this  restriction  were  not  In 
the  law,  I  know  that  credit  unions  would 
not  seek  to  extract  extra  money  from  the 
borrower.  Many  cr«dlt  unions  charge  far 
below  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law, 
even  dvirlng  money-shortage  periods,  and 
credit  unions  also  have  done  a  remarkable 
Job  In  rebating  Interest  to  borrowers  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  the  financial  condition 
of  the  credit  union  can  Justify  this  practice. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  credit  unions 
begin  the  interest  rebate  practice.  It  Is  ex- 
cellent public  relations,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  selling  Job  It  can  do  on 
members  for  repeat  loans.  The  savers  In  the 
credit  union  might  be  unhappy  with  an  in- 
terest rebate  program,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  credit  unions  are  not  set  up  to 
favor  one  category  of  credit  union  members 
over  another.  An  attractive  saving  rate,  plus 
the  interest  rebate,  is  not  hard  to  effect;  and 
although  there  may  be  some  initial  mutter- 
Ings  by  your  savers,  a  large  majority  of  your 
members  will  applaud  such  an  arrangement. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  your  1967  leglsla- 
tlv«  package  does  not  contain  a  proposal  for 
Federal  share  Insurance.  The  subject  of  Fed- 
eral share  Insurance  Is  a  perennial  one  and 
unfortunately  is  given  more  consideration 
than  it  merits.  A  look  at  the  loss  record  of 
Federal  credit  unions  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  confirms  the  belief  that  Federal 
share  insurance  is  not  needed  by  credit 
unions.  From  1936  through  1964,  only  $1.2 
million  has  been  lost  in  Federal  credit  unions. 
To  provide  a  comparison  for  that  figure  it 
Is  necessary  to  look  at  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

During  the  ten-year  span.  1956  to  1965, 
commercial  bank  loases  In  insured  accounts 
amounted  to  more  than  $12  million,  while 
losses  In  insured  savings  and  loan  accounts 
were  slightly  more  than  $11  million.  Of 
course,  these  figures  do  not  accurately  depict 
the  losses  to  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  industries  because  they  do  not  include 
the  losses  on  accounts  that  were  in  excess  of 
the  Insurance  ceiling,  nor  is  consideration 
given  to  the  losses  sulTered  by  stockholders  of 
falling  Institutions.  Since  credit  union  mem- 
bers are  In  a  sensa  both  stockholder  and 
depositor.  It  Is  quite  remarkable  that  the  loss 
figure  is  so  low.  If  the  stockholders'  losses 
were  added  to  the  figures  for  other  financial 
Institutions,  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
would  have  to  be  added  to  their  totals. 

What  would  a  program  of  Federal  share  in- 
surance have  cost  Federal  credit  unions  if 
it  had  been  in  effect  in  the  past  ten  years? 
By  using  a  premium  of  l/12th  of  one  percent 
of  shares  annually.  Federal  credit  unions 
would  have  paid  during  the  last  decade  alone 
nearly  $25 '/2  million  for  share  insurance. 
The  premium  figure  approximates  the  rates 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  on  conmnercial  banks  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration on  savings  and  loan  associations 

A    BIO    INSURANCE    PAYMENT    FOR    A    LITTLE    LOSS 

Thus,  credit  unions  would  have  paid  at 
least  $26  Vi  million  to  cover  a  $1.2  million  loss. 
And  the  Insurance  might  not  have  covered  all 
of  the  losses,  since  shares  in  excess  of  the 
inrurance  maximum  would  not  have  been 
covered. 

In  addition.  Federal  share  insurance  would 
bring  red  tape  to  the  credit  union  operation. 
Credit  unions  have  long  prided  themselves 
on  their  non-bureaticratic  methods  of  oper- 


ation. But  Federal  share  Insurance  would 
require  a  mountain  of  pajjerwork,  a  constant 
audit  of  every  share  account  and  neediest 
expense.  The  simplicity  of  the  credit  union 
cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  prime  reason  more 
than  18  million  Americans  have  become 
credit  union  members. 

Credit  unions  have  built  a  reputation  for 
safety  because  of  their  nelghbor-lendlng-to- 
nelghbor  philosophy.  If  one  credit  union 
member  gets  behind  on  a  loan  repayment, 
all  members  of  the  credit  union  have  an  in- 
terest in  that  delinquent  loan  and  they  can 
get  after  the  poor  payer  with  a  sharp  stick. 
But  In  an  Insured  Institution  there  Is  no 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  depositors  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  borrower  repays  a  loan.  In 
addition,  I  am  certain  that  credit  union 
borrowers  feel  a  far  deeper  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  repaying  loans  than  do  borrowers 
from  insured  financial  institutions.  In  short, 
the  best  insurance  that  credit  unions  have  is 
their  lack  of  Federal  share  insurance. 

Except  In  one  area,  credit  unions  are  fully 
covered  by  Insurance.  The  excellent  bonding 
program  adopted  by  credit  unions  insiuw 
against  losses  from  burglary,  robbery,  em- 
bezzlement and  virtually  every  other  type  of 
occurrence  which  would  cause  a  credit  union 
to  lose  funds.  The  only  way  that  a  credit 
union  can  lose  money  and  not  have  It  covered 
by  insurance.  Is  due  to  bad  loans.  However, 
the  poesiblltty  of  a  credit  union  making  bad 
loans  Is  greatly  minimized  because  of  the  use 
of  a  credit  committee  to  approve  major  lend- 
ing activities.  The  minimal  loss  record  that 
credit  unions  have  established  Is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  Job  that  these 
credit  committees  and  loan  officers  have  done, 
and  clearly  shows  that  credit  unions  are 
extremely  careful  with  their  members'  funds. 

BANKS    SEEK    TO    GOUGE    STUDENTS 

In  1965  the  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act  Is  to  provide  loans  for  students  so  that 
they  can  attend  college.  The  ink  had  barely 
dried  on  the  law  before  some  banks  started 
complaining  that  they  couldn't  make  these 
loans  because  the  Interest  rates  were  not 
high  enough. 

L.ast  month.  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  the  hired 
hand  of  the  American  Bankers  lobby,  ap- 
peared before  a  Congressional  Committee  to 
ask  that  the  Government  pay  the  banks  a 
placement  fee  at  the  time  each  loan  Is  made. 
Of  course  the  Government  is  already  giving 
the  banks  billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies, 
but  that  is  not  enough  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  TThis  organization  Is  in- 
terested In  only  one  thing — how  to  make 
bigger  profits  for  the  banks,  regardless  of 
what  effect  it  has  on  the  American  people. 

You  know  the  big  banks  have  opposed 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  legislation,  because  they 
say  they  will  be  unable  to  compute  the 
annual  interest  rate  required  by  the  bill. 
These  same  banks  that  argued  that  they  can't 
make  a  slnjole  interest  computation,  spend 
thousands  o1^  dollars  a  year  advertising  sav- 
ings programs  In  which  they  will  compute 
the  borrowers'  savings  on  a  dally  basis,  and 
they  have  Installed  huge  computers  to  handle 
the  task.  But  when  It  comes  to  computing 
loan  Interest  rates,  Ithese  banks  suddenly 
discover  they  don't  hrfve  the  ability  to  do  the 
Job. 

The  banks  claim  they  can't  compute  honest 
Interest  rates,  but  they  have  no  trouble  com- 
puting dishonest  rates — rates  that  Include 
points  and  finder's  fees  and  other  burden- 
some charges. 

But  while  some  banks  were  trying  to  gouge 
college  students  and  their  parents,  the  na- 
tion's credit  unions  were  quietly  setting  up 
student  loan  programs  under  the  new  law. 
Many  credit  unions  had  been  making  similar 
loans  for  years  and  they  had  found  no  trouble 
living  with  the  6  percent  allowable  interest 
rate. 

I  think  the  whole  credit  union  movement 
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can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  first  loan 
made  by  any  financial  institution  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
was  granted  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  Federal 
Credit  Union.  And  In  four  months  after  that 
credit  union  had  begun  Its  student  loan  pro- 
gram, It  had  made  44  such  loans,  and  as  of 
December  31,  1966,  a  total  of  1,644  student 
loans  had  been  made  by  credit  unions  in 
America.  Credit  unions  have  shown  that  they 
don't  follow  the  leader — they  are  the  leader. 

Tou  know  some  banks  always  Jump  at  a 
chance  to  increase  their  loan  rates.  Tou 
never  hear  of  a  bank  asking  not  to  be  In- 
cluded in  legislation  raising  loan  rates. 
Whenever  they  open  the  trough,  up  wallow 
the  big  banks. 

But  credit  unions  hold  a  different  philoe- 
opby  and,  in  fact,  have  fought  to  prevent 
their  loan  rates  from  being  raised.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  of  this  occurred  here  In 
Texas,  when  the  Texas  Legislature  passed  a 
bin  that  would  have  raised  most  Interest 
rates  on  loans  obtained  from  all  lenders. 
Somehow  credit  unions  were  Included  In  this 
provision,  but  they  wanted  no  j>art  of  It.  In 
short,  they  raised  more  sand  than  the  alliga- 
tor when  the  pond  went  dry. 

TEXAS  CREDIT  UNIONS  LEAD  nOHT 

The  Texas  Credit  Union  League  and  Its 
capable  president,  P.  Q.  Gooch,  staged  an 
all-out  fight  to  knock  credit  unions  out  of 
the  rate  Increase  legislation.  Car  and  bus 
loads  of  credit  union  members  from  cities 
and  towns  across  the  State  descended  on 
Austin  to  fight  for  credit  unions.  Letters 
poured  into  legislators  from  thousands  of 
credit  union  members.  When  the  bill  passed, 
the  credit  unions  and  the  little  people  of 
Texas  had  won — credit  union  rates  for  loans 
were  not  increased. 

Credit  unions  can  be  proud  of  what  hap- 
pended  in  Texas,  and  perhaps,  if  credit  union 
members  throughout  the  nation  will  take  up 
the  fight  for  their  legislative  programs,  you 
can  obtain  passaige  of  much  needed  credit 
umon  legislation. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  you  must  be  on 
guard  against  attacks  from  your  enemies. 
At  every  opportunity,  the  bankers  try  to  slip 
stories  into  the  papers  pointing  out  that 
credit  unions  charge  12  percent  a  year  In- 
terest. But  they  don't  poln'.  out  that  the 
rate  Is  only  a  maximum  of  1  percent  a  month 
on  the  declining  balance,  which  is  really 
only  an  effective  rate  of  6  percent.  You  must 
take  action  to  correct  these  distortions  when 
they  are  printed. 

We  have  talked  about  some  of  the  areas 
of  legislative  expansion  for  Federal  credit 
unions,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  wonder  if 
credit  unions  are  utilizing  the  maximum 
authority  granted  them  under  law.  In  other 
words,  are  credit  unions  extending  all  the 
possible  services  to  members  that  are  allowed 
by  law?  If  not,  credit  unions  may  be  driving 
potential  members  to  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions. 

CREOrr    UNIONS    CAN     PAY     MEMBERS'     BILLS 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  that  prohibits  a  Federal  credit 
union  from  paying  certain  bills  for  members 
out  of  the  member's  share  account.  This  type 
of  operation  is  used  extensively  by  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  attract  customers, 
but  only  a  few  credit  unions  have  adopted 
the  Idea. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  is  very  simple. 
A  special  account  is  set  up  by  the  member 
from  which  bills,  such  as  insurance  premi- 
ums, utility,  tax  or  mortgage  payments  are 
made.  The  company  rendering  the  bill  sends 
't  to  the  credit  union,  which  pays  the  bill 
from  the  money  in  the  special  account.  If 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  account, 
the  bill  is  sent  directly  to  the  member  for 
payment. 

Not  only  does  the  member  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  having  the  credit  union  handle  his  bill 
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paying,  but  funds  In  the  special  account 
draw  Interest  at  the  credit  union's  regular 
rate. 

The  plan  will  encourage  credit  union  mem- 
bers to  Increase  their  savings  and  will  also 
help  to  entice  new  members. 

I  understand  that  the  Dearborn  Federal 
Credit  Union  In  Michigan  has  used  the  bill- 
paying  plan  with  a  large  degree  of  success. 

Some  credit  unions,  on  the  other  hand, 
drive  away  members  because  of  highly  re- 
strictive practices. 

I  know  of  a  credit  union  that  will  not  allow 
members  with  loans  to  draw  funds  from  their 
share  euKX>unt8  without  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  credit  committee. 

While  this  may  sound  as  If  It  is  a  smart 
move  on  the  credit  union's  part  to  decrease 
the  possibility  of  loan  loss.  It  also  means  that 
many  members  will  no  longer  save  at  the 
credit  union  after  obtaining  a  loan,  because 
there  Is  too  much  red  tape  to  go  through  In 
order  to  make  a  withdrawal.  Thus,  the  credit 
union  members  will  borrow  from  their  credit 
union  but  will  save  some  place  else. 

It  was  particularly  pleasing  for  me  to  read 
the  "New  Ideas"  section  In  the  May  Issue  of 
Credit  Union  Magazine.  One  of  the  new  Ideas 
expressed  was  that  of  the  point  of  purchase 
loans,  a  program  recently  installed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Employees  No.  1 1  Federal 
Credit  Union.  In  reality,  these  loans  are 
merely  a  line  of  credit,  which  enables  the 
credit  union  member  to  obtain  a  loan  prior 
to  his  need  for  the  funds.  Thus,  a  credit  union 
member  who  spots  an  item  on  sale  that  he 
wishes  to  purchase,  can  make  that  purchase 
without  submitting  a  new  loan  application, 
which  might  result  in  a  delay  causing  him 
to  miss  the  bargain. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  once  again  commend 
the  members  of  the  Founder's  Club  for  the 
excellent  work  you  have  done  In  organizing 
new  credit  unions,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gest. If  you  earnestly  seek  the  enactment  of 
any  additional  credit  union  legislation,  that 
you  organize  a  nation  wide  grass  roots  cam- 
paign to  fairly  and  accurately  tell  the  credit 
union  story  at  every  level  of  Government  In 
the  nation. 

Credit  unions  were  founded  for  little  people. 
And  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  seek  the 
little  people  for  help  In  expanding  the  won- 
derful work  that  credit  unions  perform. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  afternoon. 


SPACE  AND  SCIENCE  AS  VIEWED  BY 
CHAIRMAN  OF  SPACE  COMMIT- 
TEE'S SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCI- 
ENCE 

Mr.  D'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  an  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario],  in  the  May 
1967  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  which  is  published  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent: 
Congress  Faces  Space  Policies 

(In  the  following  article  Congressman 
Daddario  (D-Conn.)  analyzes  the  attitudes 
of  Congress  toward  space.  In  doing  so  he 
projjoses:  "Perhaps,  since  the  space  program 
has  taken  about  one  per  cent  of  GNP  in  re- 
cent years,  the  approximate  share  could  be 
fixed  for  the  next  several  years  as  a  reason- 
able goal.  This  would  permit  the  space  pro- 


gram to  grow  with  the  economy,  and  yet 
leave  room  f(x  growth  In  other  areas  of  re- 
search and  development  as  well.  It  would  re- 
quire that  Nasa  and  other  agencies  active 
with  space  projects  manipulate  their  many 
projects  so  that  totals  stayed  reasonably 
steady.  This  might  help  to  stabilize  expecta- 
tions for  careers  In  the  Industry  and  give  a 
more  reliable  basis  for  companies  planning 
their  own  growth."  Emillo  Daddario  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1958  and  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics;  he  Is  now  chairman 
of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  aind 
Development.  He  Is  the  sponsor  of  the  Dad- 
dario Bill  to  revise  and  update  the  National 
Science  Foundation.) 

( By  Emilio  Q.  Daddario  ) 

Science  cannot  as  such  be  isolated  from 
broader  aspects  of  public  poHcy.  There  Is  a 
reciprocal  relationship  which  might  couple 
two  truisms,  both  paraphrased  from  an  old 
quotation:  "Public  policy  is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  pwllticians,"  and  "Science  Is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  scientists." 
The  consequences  of  science  in  this  age  are 
so  sweeping  that  all  of  us  must  be  concerned 
with  It,  and  the  Increased  activity  In  the 
Congress  respecting  scientific  matters  is  prop- 
erly reflective  of  that  concern. 

The  space  program  and  science  are  not 
synonymous.  Scientists  will  recognize  this, 
and  may  writhe  when  they  hear  everyone 
connected  with  the  space  program  labeled 
"space  scientist."  Yet  there  are  also  many 
scientists  who  persist  in  Judging  the  space 
program  as  If  its  only  goals  and  purposes 
were  Ecientific,  or  at  least  as  if  they  ought 
to  be.  As  a  member  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  how  wide  of  the 
mark  such  an  attitude  Is.  But  If  space  activity 
and  science  are  not  Identical,  they  are  In-t 
tlmately  related.  *" 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  space  sci- 
ence. One  Is  the  science  necessary  to  operate 
in  the  space  environment,  for  building  pro- 
pulsion, guidance,  and  life  support.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  use  of  space  technology  as  a  scien- 
tific tool  In  the  study  of  astronomy,  geo- 
pkhyslcs,  and  so  forth.  So  far,  most  of  our  ef- 
fort has  gone  Into  creating  the  capability  to 
operate  In  space  and  Its  resulting  engineering. 
Ahead  of  us  lie  many  decisions  on  the  use 
of  this  capability,  with  policy  questions  to  be 
tested  by  coet-effectlveneee  standards.  That 
Is,  sbould  a  particular  experiment  be  con- 
ducted on  the  earth  or  In  space,  considering 
costs,  timing,  and  meaning  of  the  results? 
The  intermixing  of  these  distinct  functions 
of  science  within  the  space  program  has 
tended  to  confuse  some  of  the  debate  within 
the  scientific  community  on  the  size  of  space 
expenditures. 

Those  making  space  policy  and  administer- 
ing the  program  must  work  closely  with  the 
scientific  community.  In  many  respects,  tiie 
division  between  science  and  engineering  has 
blurred  in  practical  application  even  If  the 
purists  can  still  write  separate  definitions 
of  each;  the  tools,  the  knowledge,  the  tech- 
niques are  pretty  much  Intermixed.  Science 
must  be  oonsulted  to  Insure  that  the  beet 
and  newest  developments  In  science  are  ap- 
plied to  solving  problems  of  space  develop- 
ment. The  analytical  techniques,  the  instru- 
mentation, the  special  knowledge  of  forces 
and  properties  and  Interactions  must  all  be 
brought  to  bear  from  many  sciences. 

While  the  attainment  of  scientific  ends  is 
not  the  only  goal  of  space  flights  certainly 
t>oth  broad  questions  and  specific,  narrow 
ones  may  be  partially  answered  through  this 
program.  These  range  from  the  most  funda- 
mental Inquiries  on  the  origins  of  the  earth, 
the  solar  system,  evolution  of  the  universe, 
and  the  origins  of  life,  to  thouaands  of  de- 
tails needed  In  many  scientific  disciplines. 
Some  programs  and  much  money  for  space 
have  built  their  Justification  upon  this  serv- 
ice to  the  scientific  community.  The  dlrec* 
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beneficiaries  have  generally  been  glad  enough 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  run  their  experi- 
ments, but  other  elements  of  the  scientific 
community  have  often  felt  that  their  own 
actlvltlea  were  not  receiving  jwoper  auj^wrt 
as  a  result.  An  economist  would  recognize 
potential  multiplier  effect  whereby  money 
and  manpower  put  Into  space  work  could  ex- 
pand what  Is  done  In  other  ^Mda,  rather  than 
being  done  at  their  expensir  Recent  studies 
and  statistics  support  this  theory. 

Science,  therelan.  must  be  Involved  In 
space  planning  and  space  operations  because 
of  poaslbllltles  both  of  shared  opportunities 
and  of  serendipity.  If  space  flights  are  going 
to  be  made  for  nonsclentlflc  goals,  science 
might  as  well  go  along  for  the  almost  free 
ride,  and  the  c^portunltles  to  stumble  across 
new  findings  and  to  exploit  them  must  not  be 
missed. 

Science  must  also  be  Involved  because  of 
the  possibility  that  some  space  activities  will 
have  vmwanted  side  effects  which  must  be 
Identified  early  In  planning.  One  example 
would  be  the  risk,  not  yet  fully  measured, 
that  a(' large  nmnber  of  filghts  might  leave 
combustion  products  of  propulsion  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  with  effects  on  weather 
and  climate  or  other  geophysical  relation- 
ships Inimical  to  our  well-being. 

SPACK  AND  GOVERNMENT  INTERESTS 

Government  Interests  in  space  are  very 
broad,  and  I  am  not  sxire  that  any  group 
within  our  society  has  a  special  right  to  be 
the  final  judge  of  the  relative  values  and 
priorities  of  these  miUtlpIe  goals  even  though 
everyone  has  a  right  to  hold  views  and  to  ex- 
press them. 

Scientific  advancement:  Certainly  scien- 
tific advancement  Is  a  goal  of  some  promi- 
nence in  our  space  plans:  for  many  projects 
it  is  a  primary  purpose,  for  many  others  It  Is 
an  Inevitable  concomitant. 

A  puah  to  technology:  Second,  we  look  to 
the  space  program  to  give  a  push  to  our 
technology  across  a  broad  front.  In  materials 
and  manufacturing.  In  instrumentation  and 
computer  building,  in  chemistry,  In  fact 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  modem  Indus- 
trial life.  Some  of  the  Impetus  to  technology 
may  come  In  the  direct  foAn  of  applications 
such  as  weather  repwrtlng,  communlcatloiis 
by  satellite,  and  so  forth.  Some  may  come  In 
conscious  applications  to  other  earthboiind 
fields  of  new  techniques  learned  In  space 
work.  Still  other  applications,  though  less 
direct,  wyi  be  the  general  enhancement  of 
our  ability  to  prepare  new  materials  and 
use  them.  Some  will  be  our  new  confidence 
In  applying  the  systems  approach  In  analysis 
and  solution  of  very  complex  major  problems, 
and  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  manage- 
ment for  the  resultant  enterprises. 

National  defense:  National  defense  un- 
doubtedly has  a  valid  connection  with  the 
space  program.  This  Is  refiected  In  the  pre- 
vailing pattern  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  where  two-thirds  of  all 
launches  are  consistently  for  the  military. 

National  stature:  Attention  to  oiu-  position 
of  progressive  leadership  undoubtedly  has 
also  figured  In  our  plans,  and  Soviet  plans 
as  weU.  This  Is  more  than  an  empty  gestiu-e 
to  national  prestige  or  pride.  In  an  uncertain 
wo-ld  of  many  rivalries,  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  space  achievement  and  the  felicitous 
choices  we  have  made  in  selecting  astronauts 
who  have  turned  out  to  be  ambassadors  of 
goodwill  have  been  someW  the  better  things 
working  for  us.  Space  ali|)  affords  opportu- 
nities for  International  cooperation  which  we 
hope  are  useful  to  all  participants.  It  also 
provides  a  means  of  living  and  working  to- 
gether in  friendly  ways  with  other  countries. 

The  place  of  exploration:  Finally,  there  Is 
the  posBlbUlty  that  space  flight  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  long  historical  process  by  which 
men,  being  men,  have  looked  beyond  Just 
ivovldlng  the  next  meal  or  the  Immediate 
need  to  a  more  philosophic  or  emotional  In- 
terest In  exploration  for  Its  own  sake.  Perhaps 


man  has  always  been  ready  to  go  as  far  and 
do  as  much  as  his  capabilities  permit,  and 
now  we  can  extend  these  activities  through- 
out the  solar  system.  Prom  a  very  long-range 
point  of  view,  having  men  spread  to  other 
worlds  may  be  as  important  to  stimulating 
our  intellects,  and  to  insuring  survival  of 
the  race  as.  in  a  smaller  way,  the  opening  of 
the  Americas  once  did  for  Euroi>eans. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Congress  has  certain  responsibilities  for 
making  our  basic  space  ftollcy,  and  then  Im- 
plementing it  through  legislation  and  ap- 
propriation of  necessary  money.  It  has  also 
proved  useful  for  Congress  to  exercise  an 
oversight  and  public  information  program 
concerning  the  activities  It  has  helped  to 
create.  Except  for  rdeasek  of  news  from  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  which  cannot  always  be  con- 
sidered objective,  the  medium  of  congres- 
sional hearings  and  reviews  Is  a  major  way 
for  Information  which  Involves  the  public's 
business  to  reach  the  public  attention. 

Congress  Is  not  in  a  position  to  make  the 
detailed  decisions  on  every  aspect  of  the 
space  program.  It  does  not  have  a  staff  of  the 
size  and  with  the  detailed  kinds  of  experience 
required  to  engage  In  that  degree  of  partici- 
pation In  any  case.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress does  have  the  right  to  stiidy  policy 
Issues  and  to  measure  the  degree  to  which 
its  policies  are  being  Implemented  effectively 
by  the  administrators  of  the  agencies  active 
In  the  space  program.  It  would  be  derelict  If 
it  accepted  without  question  any  claim  and 
assertion  made  by  agency  personnel,  however 
experienced  and  however  well-intentioned 
these  men.  I  think  one  could  characterize  the 
relationship  between  the  two  branches  of 
government  concerned  with  space  as  friendly 
but  wary,  with  each  always  ready  to  protect 
Its  vital  Interests  and  constitutional  powers; 
certainly  both  branches  are  dedicated  to  the 
conduct  of  a  successful  program  which  meets 
national  needs. 

Congress  now  faces  the  current  Issues  of 
the  space  program  from  a  much  stronger 
position  of  experience  than  prevailed  in  1958 
when  the  Space  Act  was  written.  It  has  a 
better  feel  for  the  use  of  technology,  for  what 
Is  possible  and  not  possible,  at  least  In  the 
near  future.  It  understands  something  about 
leadtlmee  for  research  and  development.  It 
now  faces  new  problams  with  the  heavy  exist- 
ing commitment  of  resources,  manpower,  and 
facilities  to  the  space  program;  these  cannot 
be  dealt  with  In  abstraction  but  must  con- 
sider national,  regional,  and  corporate  effects 
of  major  shifts  in  the  direction  and  pace  of 
the  program.  It  has  developed  stronger  staffs 
and  vride  advisory  capabilities. 

WHAT    ARI    THE    ISSUES? 

One  major  set  of  Issues  is  economic  In 
character.  Fiscal  trends  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Itself,  of  total  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  of  total  federal  expenditures  must 
be  studied  for  their  possible  Interactions, 
their  effects  on  price  levels  and  on  employ- 
ment. Space  cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion from  questions  of  how  much  is  to  be 
available  for  oceanography,  high-energy 
physics,  medical  research,  and  so  on.  both 
because  of  at  least  limited  competition  for 
manpower  and  mors  direct  competition  for 
fimds.  In  balance,  programs  may  prove  com- 
plementary rather  than  competitive.  Nor  can 
these  programs  be  considered  in  isolation 
from  questions  of  ejqjenditures  for  Vietnam, 
for  the  Poverty  Program,  and  many  others. 
The  relation.  In  turn,  of  expenditures  to  re- 
ceipts has  Its  broader  connection  with  price 
trends,  emplojrment  levels,  capital  expan- 
sion, foreign  trade,  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  not  easy  to  generalize  about  any 
of  these  things  because  the  relationship>8  are 
not  wholly  understood  even  though  their 
connection  Is  very  rtal.  This  obscurity  gives 
much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  to  proceed  and  what  priorities  to  fix. 

A   changed   climate:   Looking   to   the   im- 


mediate future  of  the  space  program,  there 
is  now  an  element  which  was  not  present  a 
relatively  short  time  before.  We  had  moved 
through  several  years  of  rapidly  expanding 
funds  for  space.  This  made  It  fairly  easy  to 
recruit  new  talent,  to  start  Interesting  proj- 
ects, to  add  facilities  as  they  seemed  useful. 
But  now  things  are  different.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  total  appropriations  have 
leveled  out,  and  now  actual  expenditures  are 
turning  down.  Any  program  accustomed  to 
increases  and  then  confronted  with  a  shift 
of  direction  has  painful  adjustments  to  make. 
Manpower  ceilings  affect  hiring  of  help 

Not  only  projects  left  behind  by  events 
but  also  many  still  useful  programs  have  to 
be  terminated,  and  with  these  terminations 
in  some  cases  go  Jobs.  Other  times  we  lose 
the  morale  of  dedicated  people  who  were 
doing  a  good  Job  and  believed  sincerely  in 
the  Importance  of  their  work.  They  often 
cannot  understand  why  they  were  the  ones 
to  be  hit  by  cutbacks.  The  whole  climate  of 
decisionmaking  changes  when  funds  avail- 
able level  off  or  turn  down.  Overruns  of  costa 
cannot  be  passed  along  but  result  in  slow- 
downs of  work  or  outright  cancellations.  New 
starts  of  major  projects  are  hard  to  win, 
even  though  In  some  cases  a  failure  to  make 
them  results  In  major  gaps  in  activity  later 
because  leadtlmes  cannot  be  shortened  for 
some  kinds  of  work. 

When  there  are  no  major  new  starts,  some 
of  the  excitement  goes  out  of  a  program,  and 
people  become  defensive  about  what  they  are 
doing.  Existing  programs  lose  their  vitality 
said  become  subject  to  criticism  because 
such  programs  automatically  occupy  the 
total  time  of  personnel  and  the  total  avail- 
able funds,  whatever  these  funds  may  be. 
Money  may  end  up  supporting  an  existing 
overhead  burden  rather  than  accomplish- 
ing significant  new  results.  Also  painful  for 
our  total  progress,  this  leveling  or  downturn 
makes  It  harder  to  get  money  for  advanced 
research  and  technology  without  specific  end 
use,  even  though  future  progress  requires 
adequate  support  for  this  advanced  work 
But  It  Is  easier  to  make  a  case  for  a  hard- 
ware end  product  with  a  mission  than  it  Is 
for  the  Indefinite  kind  of  thing  that  stock- 
piles knowledge  or  components.  This  has 
been  labeled  the  requirements  merry-go- 
round;  absence  of  firm  requirements  blocks 
advanced  research  and  technology,  while 
absence  of  advanced  knowledge  and  com- 
ponents blocks  approval  for  new  require- 
ments for  hardware  programs. 

Timing  and  pace:  Another  type  of  eco- 
nomic Issue  which  faces  the  Congress  relates 
to  the  pace  of  the  program.  There  are.  for 
example,  those  who  point  out  that  the  moon 
and  planets  have  been  where  they  are  for  a 
long  time,  and  whether  we  explore  them  In 
one  decade  or  century  or  another  really  does 
not  make  much  difference.  This  attitude,  of 
course,  refiects  a  very  limited  view.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Apollo  mission,  Nasa  has  con- 
tended that  it  hit  upon  close  to  the  correct 
technological  pace  to  conduct  its  work.  If 
It  went  much  faster,  It  would  have  to  pay 
out  a  lot  in  overtime,  and  would  run  into 
selected  bottlenecks  which  Its  charts  have 
identified.  It  also  contends  that  if  the  pro- 
gram were  to  be  slowed  down  with  the  Idea 
of  saving  money  now,  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  would  go  up  because  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  overhead  costs  to  maintain  both 
government  and  Industry  activities,  spread 
over  a  longer  time. 

This  latter  argument  then  touches  a 
broader  issue:  Should  worthwhile  space  pro- 
grams be  selected,  and  then  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  achieve  greatest  efficiency  in  their 
execution,  by  letting  funds  be  expended  at 
a  rate  which  matches  minimum  costs?  This 
may  very  well  result  In  the  appearance  of 
peaks  and  valleys  In  total  space  expendi- 
tures if  all  the  component  parts  of  the  total 
program  happen  to  combine  in  that  partic- 
ular way.  One  cannot  always  guarantee  that 
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when  one  program  Is  climbing  up  In  expendi- 
tures another  of  the  same  magnitude  will  be 
on  the  decline  In  the  same  degree,  although 
we  did  see  this  happen  with  Gemini.  An 
alternative  approach  Is  to  decide  almost 
arbitrarily  upon  a  selected  level  or  percent- 
age of  ONP,  since  some  decisions  cannot 
real'.y  be  based  upon  a  quantified  analysts 
In  the  process  of  weighing  alternatives.  Per- 
haps, since  the  space  program  has  taken 
about  one  per  cent  of  GNP  in  recent  years. 
this  approximate  share  could  be  fixed  for 
the  next  several  years  as  a  reasonable  goal. 
This  would  permit  the  space  program  to  grow 
with  the  economy,  and  yet  leave  room  for 
growth  in  other  areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment as  well.  It  would  require  that  Nasa 
and  other  agencies  active  with  space  projects 
manipulate  their  many  projects  so  that 
totals  stayed  reasonably  steady.  This  might 
help  to  stabilize  expectations  for  careers  in 
the  industry  and  give  a  more  reliable  basis 
lor   companies   planning  their   own   growth. 

POST- APOLLO    PLANNING    FOR    NASA 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Congress  has 
shown  its  concern  about  Nasa's  inability  to 
look  to  the  future  after  the  moon  flight  has 
been  accomplished.  An  Apollo  Applications 
Program  (AAP)  has  been  proposed,  but  no 
firm  definition  of  it  can  be  found;  every 
month  or  so  it  seems  to  have  new  scope.  The 
basic  choices  revolve  around  extensive  earth 
orbital  operations,  or  further  lunar  explora- 
tion, or  the  beginnings  of  manned  Inter- 
planetary flight.  It  may  be  that  these  choices 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  One  important 
development  which  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  support  Is  a  workshop  in  a 
axed  position  above  the  earth  which  will 
include  a  telescope  for  solar  observation 
a.mong  other  experiments. 

Earth  orbit:  Earth  orbital  work  as  an  end 
in  itself  is  thought  of  as  an  application  of 
space  flight  to  serving  advanced  missions  in 
weither  reporting  and  communications,  in 
gatlierlng  geophysical  data,  and  In  operating 
a  natural  refources  program  through  which 
space  flight  might  locate  resources,  measure 
their  condition,  support  their  management. 
and  even  apply  them  In  new  ways.  An  or- 
biting station  might  also  be  a  fresh  way  of 
looking  out  Into  the  universe  from  beyond 
the  blanket  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
Ionosphere,  widening  the  window  of  our 
vision  into  new  parts  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum,  sc  that  broader  forms  of  optical 
astronomy  and  radio  astronomy  could  be 
conducted.  The  argument  is  that  we  have 
Invested  so  much  In  space  development  that 
now  a  major  use  should  be  a  variety  of 
practical  applications  which  bring  back  a 
directly  measurable  cash  dividend  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  services  rendered 
from  space.  There  Is  a  special  excitement 
about  new  natural  resources  applications. 
We  are  finding  that  faster  and  cheaper  re- 
porting may  be  possible  from  space  not  only 
on  valuable  resources,  but  on  weather,  on 
the  status  of  ice  packs  In  bays  and  oceans, 
and  on  the  status  of  crops  or  trees  in  a 
forest.  Forest  fires  may  be  located  before  they 
grow  to  large  size.  Water  management  can 
be  Improved  by  measurement  of  snow  fields 
from  space.  Perhaps  fisheries  can  be  better 
managed  when  Information  on  currents  and 
temperatures  Is  gathered  from  space. 

Lunar  developments:  The  argument  for 
pursuing  further  lunar  work  is  that  so  much 
hp.s  been  put  into  building  a  lunar  landing 
capability  that  it  would  be  false  economy  not 
to  go  ahead  to  leam  quite  a  bit  more  about 
the  moon.  A  very  few  landings  with  a  mini- 
mal stay  time  may  leave  most  of  the  mys- 
teries untouched.  We  may  not  answer  con- 
clusively whether  there  are  active  volcanoes, 
gas  wells,  ice  below  the  surface;  whether 
In  caves  we  might  even  find  water;  whether 
any  traces  of  life  exist  In  special  places  on 
the  moon  even  if  the  majority  opinion  now 
Is  that  It  Is   probably   a   biologically   dead 


world.  Better  exploration  of  the  moon  might 
turn  up  resources  which  would  overcome 
some  of  the  logistics  problems  of  main- 
taining a  permanent  scientific  station  there. 
We  might  find  that  lunar  resources  could 
supply  rocket  fuel  and  thus  eliminate  part 
of  the  weight  problem  which  causes  so  much 
anguish. 

Planetary  exploration:  The  argument  for 
going  on  to  the  planets  Is  couched  In  terms 
of  the  pressure  It  would  put  upon  us  to  ex- 
tend our  present  capabilities  and  to  test  our 
technological  skill.  Lesser  missions  might  not 
be  the  same  kind  of  challenge.  We  would  have 
to  build  a  far  greater  reliability  into  our 
craft  so  that  they  would  operate  safely  for 
months  and  years  instead  of  Just  for  days  or 
weeks.  The  planets,  it  Is  argued,  offer  a  far 
wider  range  of  environmental  conditions  for 
exploration  than  the  moon.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  assume  that  everything  of  scientific 
and  economic  Interest  Is  only  here  on  earth 
than  to  assiune  that  such  Is  true  of  some 
single  small  region  of  earth. 

A  fuU-fiedged  simultaneous  assault  upon 
all  three  objectives  in  the  same  few  years 
probably  would  have  a  price  tag  beyond  our 
reach.  But  the  three  missions  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  As  we  apply  space  tech- 
nology to  practical  ends  In  earth  orbit,  wfe 
could  also  be  checking  out  our  technology 
and  even  our  sptacecraft  for  ambitious  mis- 
sions to  other  parts  of  the  solar  system.  As 
we  conduct  further  exploration  of  the  m^on 
we  could  be  testing  In  considerable  deg'-ee  the 
systems  to  be  used  in  planetary  landing;:. 

Potential  duplication  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary efforts.-  A  second  policy  issue  which  may 
be  of  concern  to  Congress  is  that  of  manage- 
ment of  earth  orbital  manned  operations 
with  maximum  effectiveness  and  minimum 
duplication  of  effort  and  expenditures.  This 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the 
Nasa  space  station  plans  and  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOD  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  amount  of  duplica- 
tion might  or  might  not  be  serious.  Defense 
Is  using  the  Gemini  hardware  with  some 
modlflcation,  for  the  re-entry  pwrtion  of  their 
station,  rather  than  developing  something 
entirely  new.  Also,  its  not-publlcly  specified 
missions  may  require  a  configuration  and 
spacecraft  volume  which  are  not  easily  rec- 
onciled with  the  kind  of  work  Nasa  is  pro- 
posing. Nasa  has  proposed  most  often  for  its 
own  missions  the  use  of  the  Apollo  command 
and  service  modules,  with  the  lunar  module 
reconfigured  to  hold  sclentflc  experiments  or 
other  sensors.  It  may  be  that  the  costs  of 
modifying  the  Nasa  items  for  the  Defense 
missions  would  be  about  as  great  as  optimiz- 
ing new  ha-dware  for  the  mission  module  of 
the  Defense  MOL.  The  secrecy  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  MOL  has  made  final  Judgments 
difficult  In  public  discussion,  but  top  officials 
of  Defense  have  felt  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  so  long  as  the  department  has  a  mission 
to  perform,  it  has  the  same  right  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  its  technical  competences  In 
space  as  it  would  on  board  a  ship  or  a  sub- 
marine. One  certainty  is  that  the  United 
States  is  pledged  not  to  use  MOL  as  a  carrier 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  is  estab- 
lished national  policy  at  the  highest  level  and 
agreed  to  In  the  new  U.N.  treaty.  Nasa  and 
Defense  have  compared  plans  and  exchans^ed 
technical  personnel,  and  still  found  that 
there  are  separate  roles  for  MOL  and  for 
AAP.  This  may  be  partial  evidence  in  itself 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  projects.  Al- 
though some  critics  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  questioned  this,  those  who  have  had  the 
full  briefings  seem  to  agree  that  a  reason- 
able case  has  been  made  for  separate  p-ojects. 

Civilian  and  military  roles:  The  debate 
over  MOL  raises  a  broader  issue  of  the  civilian 
and  military  roles  in  space.  This  was  hotly 
contested  when  the  Space  Act  was  written 
In  1958,  was  revived  in  small  degree  in  1961, 
and  with  a  few  protagonists  still  lingers.  Over 
the  years,  however.  Defense  and  Nasa  have 


found  their  separate  places  In  space  activity, 
and  have  made  various  acoommodations  in 
the  sharing  of  personnel  and  facilities.  There 
appears  to  be  a  coordinated  review  of  all  de- 
velopment plans,  with  each  Informed  of  what 
the  other  Is  doing  and  how  both  can  pool 
their  resources.  The  remaining  arguments 
over  the  general  coloration  of  our  space  ef- 
fort can  be  caricatured  In  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  a  few  people.  We  have  one  view  that 
assumes  that  anything  of  a  military  nature 
in  space  Is  automatically  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  and  perhaps  In  violation  of  the  new  In- 
ternational space  treaty.  They  see  a  largely 
civilian  program  as  one  which  would  do  more 
for  science  and  for  our  favorable  interna- 
tional Image,  without  the  threat  of  wasteful 
duplication.  The  other  view  is  that  we  have 
Indulged  our  desire  for  scientific  prestige  long 
enough,  and  the  real  need  now  is  fc^  a  far 
greater  military  operational  ■  flexibility  and 
capacity.  This  should  be  obtained  by  shift- 
ing resources  Into  a  military  manned  space 
program  which  includes  the  ability  to  man- 
euver. Inspect,  and  defend  in  space.  The 
argument  is  that  if  Nasa  continues  manned 
efforts,  it  should  be  doing  the  long-range 
studies  for  lunar  and  planetary  work,  but 
without  a  set  timetable.  One  can  assimie  that 
these  confilctlng  views  are  those  of  minor- 
ities, but  If  the  budget  squeeze  became  tight 
enough,  some  individuals  normally  willing 
to  recognize  complementary  spheres  might 
become  more  partisan. 

Af anned  and  unmanned  flight:  Another 
issue  which  has  always  been  with  us  becomes 
more  serious  in  the  period  ahead.  This  Is  the 
question  of  the  relative  roles  of  manned  and 
unmanned  space  filght.  The  scientific  com- 
munity has  not  been  loath  to  express  views 
on  this  subject.  We  have  those  who  argue 
that  introducing  man  into  the  system  com- 
plicates it  and  runs  up  the  costs:  and  there 
is  the  danger  of  shifting  the  emphasis  from 
science  to  human  exploits  and  prestige.  These 
advocates  believe  that  for  the  next  several 
years  programs  like  that  of  Voyager  to  the 
planets  and  various  autcxnatic  devices  for 
near-etirth  applications  will  be  more  cost- 
effective.  They  note  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  environment  of  the  planets 
and  the  space  in  between  to  be  well  advised 
to  send  men  without  some  years  of  un- 
manned experience.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument  is  that  we  have  built  a  capacity 
to  fly  man  through  space,  and  now  we  should 
exercise  it. 

They  argue  that  manned  flight  comes 
closer  to  meeting  general  public  aspirations, 
and  that  man  can  bring  his  Judgment  to 
resolving  the  unexpected,  and  his  skill  to 
overcoming  malfunctions  of  many  kinds,  as 
already  exemplified  on  past  filghts.  Further, 
they  argue  that  if  space  flight  Is  ever  to  be- 
come Just  another  means  of  transportation, 
to  be  put  to  really  useful  work  over  the  whole 
of  the  solar  system,  it  would  be  unlikely  that 
all  development  on  other  planets  or  moons 
would  be  done  with  automatic  devices.  The 
only  certainty  is  that  man  must  be  used 
somewhere  in  the  technological  system.  The 
question  is  whether  man  should  be  with  the 
forward  sensors,  or  manipulating  by  remote 
or  programed  control. 

Applications  and  exploration:  Another  Issue 
is  that  of  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
space  flight  practical  applications,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  a  more  general  exploratory  nature. 
This  is  not  unrelated  to  my  earlier  discussion 
of  goals  for  AAP,  but  is  more  generalized  In 
this  context.  The  applications  -people  point 
to  the  great  burden  which  the  taxpayers  have 
carried  in  financing  the  space  program,  and 
say  it  is  now  time  that  a  tangible  dividend  be 
returned.  They  would  apply  cost-effective- 
ness tests  to  proposals  for  new  space  projects. 
The  other  side  of  the  argument  Is  that  we 
are  Just  at  the  threshold  of  answering  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  questions  we  have 
asked,  and  Just  gaining  some  ability  to  make 
parts  of  the  solar  system  available  to  explora- 
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tlon.  Some  feel  It  would  be  Inconceivable 
that  we  would  turn  our  backs  on  this  great 
adventure  now,  and  that  to  do  so  would  be 
a  betrayal  both  of  our  nature  and  of  those 
creative  individuals  who  have  built  the  pres- 
ent system  of  space  flight. 

sorrscKS  or  space  leadessrip 

Our  movement  Into  space  Is  the  result  of 
many  forces.  There  had  to  be  a  broad  base 
technology  in  many  disciplines  and  an  umi^r 
standing  of  m,any  scientific  principles,  l^ere 
had  to  be  people  who  visualized  what  was 
possible  and  who  were  then  willing  to  work 
to  make  it  come  about.  These  have  Included 
leaders  In  the  technical  societies,  writers  of  a 
scientific  bent,  the  latter  often  using  the 
medium  of  fiction.  There  had  to  be  others 
In  government  and  industry  laboratories  who 
shared  this  faith  and  enthusiasm.  And  then 
there  had  to  be  political  leaders  who  could 
grasp  what  was  technically  possible,  and 
what  the  social,  political,  and  military  impli- 
cations of  space  flight  were.  Fortunately,  in 
my  opinion,  there  was  support  from  the  peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  should  have  a 
space  program.  Pushed  in  that  direction  by 
Soviet  successes  beginning  with  Sputnik,  the 
American  people  will  want  to  develop  our 
capability  in  space.  It  is  the  direction,  the 
purpose,  and  the  nature  of  the  program  that 
are  at  issue. 

Working  In  a  nonpartisan  way  with  a  broad 
base  of  support,  the  majority  leaders  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  headed  the  select 
or  special  committees  which  considered  the 
legislation.  President  Elsenhower  was  not 
particularly  space-minded.  Even  so,  be  had 
earlier  asked  for  funds  for  Vanguard,  and 
after  Sputnick  he  sent  to  Congrese  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  Space  Act.  Kennedy  was  of 
a  different  generation,  and  perhaps  better 
imderstood  what  space  flight  could  mean. 
It  was  he  who  won  from  Congress  and  the 
people  support  for  the  far  more  ambitious 
plans,  of  which  Apollo  and  Rover  were 
central.  Even  this  was  Just  part  of  the  shap- 
ing process  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Space  CouTicil  and  Executive  Office  of 
the  President:  The  Space  Act  created  a  Space 
Council  to  centralize  policy  planning  for  the 
multi-faceted  space  program.  In  1961,  the 
then  Vice-President  Johnson,  who  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  space  while  in  the  Senate, 
became  the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council. 
Vice  President  Hiunphrey  now  occupies  the 
poet  of  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  space  program  is  a  result 
of  his  detailed  exposure  to  Its  workings  and 
its  potentialities. 

But  even  with  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent who  are  flrmly  on  record  as  advocates, 
the  program  Is  not  automatically  guaranteed 
clear  sailing  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  Is  not  an 
open  door  to  budget  suppUanU  in  NASA  and 
Defense  or  other  agencies  who  have  space 
plans  to  push.  Of  course  their  requests  are 
heard.  But  these  requests  are  screened  for  the 
President  by  a  variety  of  institutional  safe- 
guards whose  very  purpose  is  to  protect  a 
President  from  his  own  enthusiasms  and  from 
the  persuasiveness  of  a  particular  subordi- 
nate official.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  a 
professional  "no"  agency;  otherwise  the  limit 
to  federal  expenditures  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  fix  short  of  disaster.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  are  careful 
guardians  of  the  needs  of  total  science  and 
technology,  and  they  are  not  about  to  let 
the  space  program  win  too  large  a  share  at 
the  poeslble  risk  of  cutting  funds  for  other 
Important  programs.  The  Space  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  also  con- 
sulted, as  another  significant  source  of 
advice. 

The  consequence  is  that  It  is  most  difficult 
to  establish  new  forward  commitments  in 
the  executive  branch.  The  desire  is  there,  per- 
haps, but  the  realities  of  total  national  needs 


are  a  strong  constraint.  The  Speice  Council 
can  make  a  case  for  nsw  projects,  and  it  can 
explain  why  certain  priorities  should  be  set 
within  the  space  program,  but  that  is  about 
all  it  can  do.  The  decsion  on  what  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  Is  a  prerogative  of  the 
President,  and  his  advice  comes  from  many 
uarters. 

Role  0/  Congress:  Congress  Is  also  a  maker 
of  spEu^  policy,  and  has  acted  with  a  singular 
lack  of  partisanship.  The  program  generally 
has  won  overwhelming  support  and  the  rec- 
ord votee  will  show  only  slight  opposition 
over  almost  a  decade  of  space  authorization 
and  appropriations. 

Congrese  not  only  played  a  very  active  role 
in  the  writing  of  the  Space  Act,  but  through 
its  committee  has  been  active  ever  since.  The 
first  report  calling  for  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing and  return  befors  1970  came  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  1960.  Congress  may  not  have  resources 
of  the  same  size  as  the  executive  in  science 
and  technology,  but  it  doee  have  the  power 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  Issues  and  to  marshal 
opinion  and  support.  And  it  can  move  with 
amazing  speed  when  the  stakes  are  high  and 
it  understands  the  Issues. 

I  speak  from  a  known  pxjsltlon  of  advocacy, 
but  even  so,  I  think  these  points  In  favor  of 
a  congressional  role  in  space  policymaking 
can  be  considered  valid.  Running  for  office 
every  two  years,  In  frequent  close  touch  with 
our  constituencies,  we  have  a  pretty  good 
collective  view  of  what  the  Anaerlcan  people 
want.  We  have  a  variety  of  investigative  tools 
which  can  often  look  beyond  the  self-serving 
pcisltlons  of  federal  agencies.  We  have  devel- 
oped limited  but  select  sources  of  expertise 
within  our  committee  staffs  and  agencies.  We 
have  an  open  door  to  any  private  citizen, 
university,  laboratory,  or  corporation  to  make 
a  case  for  new  projects  or  to  hear  criticisms  of 
existing  ones  or  the  management  of  these 
projects.  Congress  cannot  re-examine  every 
detail  of  our  space  programs,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  pwwers  of  investigation  are 
sufficiently  broad  that  Issues  bearing  on  leg- 
islative powers  can  be  studied  when  desired, 
and  witnesses  and  evidence  subixienaed  if 
they  are  not  available  voluntarily. 

The  making  of  space  p)ollcy  is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  A  few  people  think  that  Congress  is 
primarily  negative  or  reactive,  that  it  is  lim- 
ited in  what  it  can  do  by  many  checks  and 
balances.  But  the  record  contradicts  these 
observers  when  one  reviews  what  Congress 
has  actually  done  In  making  space  policy. 
It  has  been  thorough  in  its  probing,  progres- 
sive and  creative  In  its  actions  which  bear 
on  the  full  sweep  of  space  policy. 

The  years  ahead  will  continue  to  supply 
fresh  critical  issues  of  space  policy.  I  believe 
the  Congress,  with  the  help  of  the  executive, 
and  of  the  American  public.  Is  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  continuing  to  make  positive 
contributions  to  this  important  area  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  endaavor. 


COMMENDABLE  RESTRAINT  SHOWN 
BY  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  tB  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Middle  East  crisis  moves  into  its  sec- 
ond week  we  can  be  thankful  for  the 
commendable  restraint  shown  by  Israel's 
Grovernment  in  face  of  President  Nasser's 
dangerous  act  of  provocation  in  restrict- 
ing free  passage  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 


United  Nations  Secretary  General  u 
Thant,  expressing  fear  that  a  clash  be- 
tween the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Israel  In  the  Strait  of  Tiran  would  touch 
off  a  war,  has  pleaded  for  time  for 
diplomacy  to  cool  off  the  dispute,  u 
Thant  undoubtedly  is  correct  in  his  pres- 
ent appraisal  of  the  situation  but  he 
helped  fuel  the  tlnderbox.  If  Mr.  Thant 
had  not  been  so  hasty  in  withdrawing  the 
U.N.  JEmergency  Force  from  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  would  not  have  had  to 
be  conducted  in  such  an  inflammatory 
atmosphere  and  Israel's  patience  would 
not  have  had  to  be  so  sorely  tested. 

U  Thant  has  proposed  that  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  order  an  unconditional 
ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East.  France 
earlier  proposed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
join  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  in  imposing  a  "big  power"  settle- 
ment of  the  crisis.  I  would  like  to  be 
optimistic  that  these  moves  will  succeed 
but  the  Soviet  Union's  predictable  reac- 
tion In  urging  the  Western  powers  to 
"exert  their  influence  on  Israel  to  make 
it  stop  its  provocation"  gives  us  little 
reason  to  be  hopeful. 

I  believe '  General  Eisenhower  was 
right  in  saying  "it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake"  for  any  nation  to  attempt  uni- 
laterally to  settle  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
frontation. There  is  no  evidence  that  our 
Government  plans  any  precipitate  ac- 
tion. Israel  has  responded  to  our  admoni- 
tions by  refraining,  for  the  time  being, 
from  testing  Nasser's  blockade.  There 
is  still  hope  that  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  sacred  to  Christian,  and  Jew  alike, 
may  be  preserved. 

Nevertheless,  the  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  once  again  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  depth  and  extent  of  U.S. 
commitments  will  not  be  understood 
until  it  is  too  late.  Too  often  in  the  past 
quarrels  between  nations  have  expanded 
into  major  conflicts  because  of  miscal- 
culations of  this  sort. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  threaten- 
ing gestures  which  Nasser  and  his  Krem- 
lin friends  are  making  toward  Israel  are 
not  rooted  in  an  erroneous  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
Vietnam  that  It  cannot  use  its  great 
strength  in  assisting  to  counteract  ag- 
gression on  a  small  count  y  like  Israel 
with  which  it  has  inviolable  ties  of 
friendship. 


APOLLO:  CAN  OP  WORMS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ing Star  of  Sunday  May  21,  1967,  pro- 
vides another  excellently  written  and  in- 
formative article  on  the  manipulations 
that  have  made  many  of  the  admlris- 
trative  activities  and  decisions  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration more  than  suspect. 

I  commend  to  all  my  cDlleagues  the 
reading  of  this  article  by  Mr.  William 
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Hlnes,  whose  several  previous  articles  on 
the  Apollo  tragedy  and  the  failures  and 
malfunctions  leading  up  to  it  make  it 
completely  evident  that  he  is  well  Quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

Apollo:  A  Shining  Vision  in  Trouble 
(By  William  Hlnes) 

In  the  six  years  since  John  F.  Kennedy  set 
the  moon  as  America's  space  target  for  the 
19606,  Project  Apollo  has  undergone  what 
might  be  termed  a  metamorphosis  in  reverse. 

Unlike  the  lowly  caterpillar  that  in  time 
becomes  a  beautiful  moth,  Kennedy's  shining 
\-lsion  of  May  25,  1961,  has  degenerated  into 
a  can  of  worms.  Apollo  is  years  behind  sched- 
ule, billions  over  original  cost  estimates  and 
three  men  are  dead  as  a  direct  result  of  what 
has  been  officially  labeled  carelessness  and 
overconfidence. 

Manned  earth-orbital  flights  which  five 
years  ago  had  been  planned  for  1964  now 
will  not  begin  until  1968:  round-the-moon 
missions  originally  planned  for  last  year  and 
this  year  have  been  scrubbed  entirely,  and 
lunar  landings  hopefully  projected  for  1967 
probably  have  slipped  out  of  this  decade. 

A  program  which  NASA  hoped  would  be 
completed  for  something  under  920  billion 
has  cost  very  nearly  that  much  already  with 
first-flight  still  a  year  off,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  astronauts  will  feel  the  clndery 
lunar  soli  beneath  their  boots  before  $25 
billion  has  been  spent. 

It  all  began  six  years  ago  this  week.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  Inspiration. 

I  believe  that  this  nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  decade 
is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
and  returning  htm  safely  to  earth,"  the  then- 
new  President  Kennedy  told  Congress  on  May 
25.  1961. 

Of  this  bold  leap  across  the  space  frontier, 
Kennedy  said,  "No  single  space  project  in  this 
period  will  be  more  impressive  to  mankind, 
or  more  Important  for  the  long-range  ex- 
ploration of  space;  and  none  will  be  so  diffi- 
cult or  so  expensive  to  accomplish." 

The  task  was  assigned  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  a  rel- 
atively new  agency  then  operating  at  a  budget 
level  below  $1  billion  a  year.  Today  NASA — 
then  as  now  headed  by  Administrator  James 
E.  Webb — Is  one  of  Washington's  most  solidly 
entrenched  bureaucracies,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  (5  billion. 

NASA  had  high  hopes  in  1961  and  1962. 
and  still  talks  optimistically,  even  in  the 
wake  of  the  Jan.  27  Apollo  spacecraft  fire 
that  killed  three  astronauts  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Fla.  But  optimistic  talk  aside,  NASA  U 
In  a  parlous  state,  and  Project  Apollo  along 
with  it. 

How  did  things  get  into  such  a  condition 
that  even  before  Jan.  27  the  moon  program 
was  running  three  years  late  and  15-20  per- 
cent over  budgets?  Was  management  at  fault, 
and  If  so,  where  did  (and  does)  the  responsi- 
bility lie? 

Almost  by  accident  Into  the  course  of  con- 
gressional hearings  into  the  Apollo  flre. 
something  called  the  "Phillips  Report"  came 
to  light.  This  document  named  for  its  prin- 
cipal author,  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips, 
DSAF,  program  manager  for  Apollo  at  NASA 
headquarters,  dealt  harshly  with  a  giant  in- 
dustrial concern  called  North  American 
Aviation.  Inc. 

More  than  anything  else  before  Jan.  27 
or  since,  it  raised  profound  questions  about 
the  quality  of  government  and  industrial 
management  in  the  space  program,  and 
about  the  candor  and  good  faith  of  people. 

North  American  is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers In  the  "aerospace"  field.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  its  Income  is  derived  from  NASA  con- 
tracts— tllO  million  a  month.  Among  govern- 
ment agencies,  NASA  is  North  American's 
biggest    customer,     and     for    years     North 


American  has  been  NASA's  biggest 
contractor. 

The  Phillips  Report  first  came  to  general 
public  notice  on  Feb.  27,  when  Sen.  Walter 
F.  Mondale,  D-Minn.,  started  digging  for  it. 

A  month  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  re- 
port finally  came  out  (via  what  Mondale 
called  "the  underground"  rather  than 
through  official  channels).  In  the  Interim 
witnesses  danced  a  "semantic  waltz" — to  use 
Mondale's  term— offering  doubletalk,  eva- 
sions, half-truths  and  even  falsehoods  In 
response  to  quests  for  details. 

At  length  Webb  on  May  g  told  Mondale 
that  when  the  matter  first  was  broached 
in  February,  "I  did  not  know  (about)  an 
over-all  strong  admonition  by  Gen.  Phillips 
to  the  managers  of  North  American  with 
respect  to  the  total  operation  of  the 
company  . . ." 

rAK-REACKINC 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  refute 
Webb's  statement  that  he  was  Ignorant  of 
Phillips'  stem  warning  to  North  American 
Aviation's  President  J.  Leland  Atwood  on 
Dec.  19,  1965.  But  to  persons  familiar  with 
NASA's  organization.  It  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able that  Webb  would  not  have  known  about 
such  a  far-reaching  denoument  as  the  Phil- 
lips Report. 

This  document  consisted  of  a  two-page 
covering  letter  from  PhUlips  to  Atwood;  a 
20-page  summary  of  findings  entitled  "NASA 
Review  Team  Report."  and  several  hundred 
pages  of  appendices  and  supporting  papers. 
The  letter  and  Team  Report  were  obtained 
last  month  by  Rep.  WilUam  F.  Ryan,  D-N.Y., 
from  an  undisclosed  source  and  were  made 
public  by  him. 

They  reveal  Phillips'  dissatisfaction — to  the 
point  of  exasperation — with  a  huge  indiw- 
trlal  corporation  that  seemed  to  be  operating 
loosely  and  laxly  at  every  level  of  supervision. 

The  situation  was  so  bad  that  the  Review 
Team  expressed  "serious  concern  that  fully 
qualified  flight  vehicles  will  not  be  available 
to  support  the  lunar  landing  program,"  and 
Phillips  told  Atwood,  "I  could  not  find  a  sub- 
stantive basis  for  confidence  In  future  per- 
formance .  .  " 

It  can  be  stated  quite  without  question 
that  this  sort  of  letter  simply  would  not  be 
written,  or  such  a  report  rendered,  to  the 
agency's  largest  contractor  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  agency's  administrator.  It 
is  clear  from  other  testimony,  including  Phil- 
lips' own,  that  the  top  NASA  management 
was  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  troubles 
with  North  American  in  that  period. 

Prom  the  outset  Webb  opposed  public  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  the  Phillips  Re- 
port and  other  critical  material,  and  at  one 
point  decried  the  disclosure  of  documents 
that  "are  thrown  into  the  public  arena  so 
as  to  require  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  data  that  destroys  the  system  on  which 
our  success  is  built." 

It  was  ironic  that  Webb  should  mention 
"success"  in  the  context  of  a  hearing  into 
a  disaster  that  killed  three  men.  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  and  set  the  space  pro- 
gram back  at  least  a  year. 

NOT    rOLBT    CHOICE 

Webb's  sparring  with  Mondale  was  at  least 
matched  by  his  encounter  with  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  R-Malne.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  contract  under  which  North 
American  eventually  will  receive  $3.5  billion. 

On  April  17,  Mrs.  Smith  asked  Webb  about 
the  selection  of  North  American.  She  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  cjj^pany,  or  some 
other  bidder  among  Ave  submitting  propos- 
als, had  been  the  first  choice  of  a  source 
evaluation  board  which  had  examined  man- 
agerial, technical  and  financial  qualifica- 
tions. 

"Yes,"  said  Webb,  "It  was  the  recommended 
company." 

But  on  May  S,  Mrs.  Smith  called  Webb  to 
account  for  his  earlier  answer.  Was  it  not 


true,  she  asked,  that  the  source  evaluation 
board  actually  had  ranked  the  Martin  Co. 
number  one,  with  North  American  In  second 
place? 

Webb  acknowledged  that  this  was  true,  but 
explained  that  he  and  his  advisers  questioned 
the  source  evaluation  board  closely  and  then 
decided  to  overrule  the  board.  He  cited  var- 
ious  items  attesting  to  North  American's 
"know-how."  But  the  lingering  suspicion  was 
left  that  ""know-who"  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  transpired. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1961,  starting 
about  3>4  months  after  Kennedy  issued  his 
moon  message,  the  first  four  or  five  major 
contracts  in  Project  Apollo  were  let.  Two 
of  these  went  to  North  American  Aviation 
Inc. 

On  Sept.  11,  North  American  won  a  directed 
award  to  build  the  second  stage  of  a  giant 
moon  rocket  now  known  as  Saturn  V.  Then, 
on  Nov.  28,  North  American  nosed  out  Martin 
to  get  the  Juiciest  plum  of  them  all.  the  Com- 
mand-Service Module  (Spacecraft)  contract. 

COSTS  SKTROCKET 

When  the  awards  were  announced,  NASA 
estimated  the  contract  values  at  $140  mUllon 
for  the  rocket  stage  and  $400  mllUon  for 
the  spacecraft. 

Today,  NASA's  estimates  of  the  toUl  cost 
of  these  Jobs  are:  Rocket  stage,  $1,656,600,- 
000;  spacecraft,  $3,645,600,000.  The  former 
represent*  an  11 -fold  escalation,  the  latter 
9-fold. 

At  the  same  time  as  NASA  was  letting 
contracts  to  North  American,  some  coin- 
cidental side  business  was  going  on  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  It  involved,  among  other 
Interesting  persons,  Robert  G.  Baker,  the 
Senate  aide  who  made  a  name  for  himself 
In  the  late  1960'8  as  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  "strong  right  arm  .  .  , 
the  last  man  I  see  at  night,  the  first  I  speak 
to  In  the  morning." 

By  1961  Johnson  had  left  the  majority 
leadership  for  the  vice  presidency,  and 
Baker — a  protege  in  search  of  a  protector — 
latched  onto  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  D-Okla., 
often  called  "the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Senate."  Baker's  star  remained  in  the  ascen- 
dancy until  Kerr's  death  at  the  start  of  1963, 
then  quickly  began  to  set. 

Kerr's  "kingship"  derived  from  his  talent 
for  amassing  fwwer.  and  from  his  unabashed 
use  of  muscle  and  "clout,"  or  Influence.  He 
was  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lice  Works  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  was  ranking 
Democrat  (after  the  late  Chairman  Harry 
F.  Byrd)  on  the  Finance  Committee.  Finally, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Science  (the 
"Space  Committee") . 

Kerr  had  succeeded  his  friend  Johnson 
In  the  Space  Committee  chairmanship  at  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
the  two  strong  men  proposed  as  space  ad- 
ministrator Kerr's  friend  and  business  asso- 
ciate, Jim  Webb.  In  a  subsequent  confirma- 
tion hearing,  Kerr  said  fondly  of  Webb,  "He 
Is  probably  the  greatest  Oklahoman  that 
North  Carolina  ever  produced." 

LONC    PUBLIC    SEBVICK 

Webb  had  l>een  a  director  and  "assistant 
to  the  president"  of  Kerr's  huge  oU-uranlum 
empire.  Kerr-McOee  OU  Industries  Inc.  of 
Oklahoma  City.  He  was  also  a  director  of 
the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
which  had  been  chosen  in  1959  to  build  the 
Mercury  capsule  for  America's  first  manned 
flight  venture.  (After  taking  office  Webb  late 
in  1961  authorized  the  start  of  a  new  manned 
flight  project  called  Gemini — and  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business  fell  McDonneU's  way. 

Webb  had  a  long  career  of  public  service. 
As  he  told  the  Senate  committee  In  his  con- 
firmation   hearing,    he    had    decided    fairly 
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early  In  life  that  he  could  make  enough 
money  In  one-third  of  his  time  so  he  could 
devote  the  other  two-thirds  to  public  affairs. 

Though  Webb  was  energetic,  he  was  not, 
at  this  time,  rich.  In  1049  when  he  was 
changing  Jobe  In  the  Truman  administra- 
tion from  director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
undersecretary  of  state,  he  told  an  inter- 
viewer he  had  no  independent  means  and 
that  he  was  living  In  a  bungalow  for  which 
he  had  paid  915,000.  Friends  said  be  was  a 
man  with  absolutely  no  interest  in  money. 

During  the  Elsenhower  years,  while  he 
was  out  of  public  office,  Webb  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  His  association  with  Kerr- 
McOee,  ahiong  other  activities,  made  him  at 
least  a  millionaire.  According  to  a  study 
made  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  1964  based  on  May  1962  data, 
Webb  was  one  of  20  principal  stockholders 
in  the  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Okla- 
homa City,  of  which  Kerr  was  No.  3  stock- 
holder and  Kerr's  partner.  Dean  McGee,  was 
No.  1.  Webb's  bank  stock  alone  had  a  paper 
value  in  1962  of  tTOO.OOO. 

Webb  did  not  publicly  disclose  his  stock 
holdings,  but  assured  the  Senate  that  he 
would  "resign  from  every  association,  orga- 
nization or  interest  not  consistent  with  my 
full-time  devotion  of  the  duties  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  NASA."  He  added  that  his  af- 
fairs would  be  handled,  during  his  Incum- 
bency, by  the  Fidelity  Bank,  which  he  said 
"I  will  Instruct  ...  to  make  no  Investment 
in  any  field  related  to  the  programs  of 
NASA." 

The  Fidelity  Bank  was  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  financial  operations  that  brought 
Bobby  Baker,  his  sponsor  Senator  Kerr,  North 
American  Aviation  and  a  "Washington  con- 
sultant" named  Fred  B.  Black  Jr.  Into  an 
Involved  series  of  bustnees  dealings. 
rxE  or  $100,000  a  txar 

Black  later  came  to  be  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's 
Inquiry  into  the  far-reaching  activities 
of  Baker  while  secretary  to  the  Senate  ma- 
jority. Black  was  employed  by  North 
American,  at  a  fee  of  about  9100,000  a  year, 
to  keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  in  Washington. 
North  American's  president,  Atwood,  told  the 
Baker  Investigators  about  Black  in  these 
terms: 

"He  has  been  an  adviser  to  us  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  his  predictions  and  bis  observa- 
tions on  governmental  activities,  stemming 
largely  from  Washington.  And  he  has  from 
time  to  time  and  frequently  advised  us  as  to 
lUs  opinion  on  what  might  develop  in  the 
way  of  congressional  action,  governmental 
action  of  various  kinds.  He,  In  my  opinion, 
has  been  an  astute  and  reliable  observer." 

Black  mamtained  a  palatial  house  In 
Washington's  finest  neighborhood.  Just 
around  the  comer  from  "Les  Ormes,"  which 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  had  bought 
from  Perle  Mesta  and  renamed  "The  Elms." 
Atwood  used  to  come  to  dinner  at  Black's 
when  in  Washington  and  met  any  number  of 
Interesting,  important  people — among  them 
Bobby  Baker. 

Baker  and  Black  had  met,  the  latter  told 
the  Senate  Investigators,  back  in  1959  at  the 
behest  of  one  Prank  Roberts,  who  in  1964  was 
a  vice  president  of  Sperry-Rand,  the  suc- 
cessor corporation  to  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Oe.  In  which  Webb  was  an  up-and-coming 
young  official  from  1936  to  1943. 

Why  did  Roberts  want  Black  and  Baker 
to  meet?  "Baker  was  a  good  friend  of  his." 
Black  explained.  "I  was  a  good  friend  of  his, 
and  he  thought  the  two  good  friends  should 
meet." 

Baker  and  Black  Indeed  became  good 
friends,  and  their  relationship  continued 
even  after  Baker's  star  had  become  eclipsed 
and  the  onetime  Senate  aide  was  reduced  to 
borrowing  small  sums  for  walklng-around 
money.  But  in  1961,  with  the  moon  program 
bright  on  the  horlson,  the  days  of  the  mld- 
slxtles  seemed  exceedingly  remote. 


ENTER    SBSV-U 

Late  In  1961,  when  North  American  was 
getting  into  Project  Apollo  with  both  feet, 
Black  was  visited  by  a  small  group  with  a 
novel  proposition.  One  of  the  group  was  a 
man  with  Florida  Interests  and  gambling 
connections  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Caribbean; 
another  was  Ernest  Tucker,  who  shared  a 
law  office  in  Washington  with  Baker. 

The  proposition  they  brought  related  to  a 
vending  machine  venture  represented  as  a 
spinoff  of  a  Florida  canteen  operation,  to 
be  known  as  Potomac  Vending.  Inc.  Black 
and  Baker  each  bought  1,500  shares  (at  $1 
a  share),  but  decided  to  keep  their  owner- 
ship secret.  Tucker  became  owner  of  record, 
but  Black  and  Baker  together  were  bene- 
ficial owners  of  30  percant  of  the  venture. 

Black  told  the  Senate  committee  he  "didn't 
really  have  any  reason  at  all"  for  this  ar- 
rangement, adding:  "1  trust  Mr.  Tucker. 
That  is  the  only  reason  there  could  have 
been." 

Before  long.  Black  wa«  talking  with  Atwood 
about  the  new  company's  moving  Into  Los 
Angeles  and  taking  over  the  lucrative  can- 
teen business  in  some  of  North  American's 
plants.  The  name  was  changed  from  Potomac 
Vending  to  Serv-U  about  this  time. 

Black  did  not  reveal  his  hidden  financial 
Interest  in  Serv-U,  and  Atwood  never  thought 
to  Inquire  why  his  $100,000-a-year  Washing- 
ton consultant  wou'.d  be  troubling  himself 
about  a  vending  machine  contract. 

Atwood  told  Black  whom  to  see,  and  in 
short  order  Serv-U  elbowed  an  old-estab- 
lished vending  contractor  out  of  several  North 
American  factories  Including  the  one  where 
Apollo  spacecraft  were  to  be  built.  In  time, 
Serv-U  was  doing  several  million  dollars 
business  annually. 

How  did  a  brand-new  company  with  only 
$10,000  capitalization  get  financing  for  the 
equipment  needed  to  run  a  large-scale  vend- 
ing operation?  In  Serv-U's  case  the  source 
was  Fidelity  National  la  Oklahoma  City,  the 
bank  dominated  by  the  Kerr-McOee  interests. 
Black  said  he  gained  entree  to  the  bank's 
president,  Grady  Harris,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
phone call  placed  by  Kerr  in  his  Capitol  Office 
while  Black  sat  beside  hhn. 

In  time,  Black  borrowed  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Fidelity  National, 
sometimes  on  nothing  more  than  his  own 
signature,  and  at  least  once  with  a  non- 
existent power-of-attorney  signed  a  $50,000 
note  for  Baker. 

One  of  the  dealings  with  Fidelity  National 
involved  the  capitalization  of  another  bank. 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Tulsa. 

ACQCIRED   LAND 

Tulsa,  the  second  city  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
prominent  "oil  capital,"  was  a  place  greatly 
favored  by  Kerr.  He  had  worked  and  fought 
for  years  to  get  a  navigable  waterway  con- 
necting Tulsa  with  the  Mississippi  River  via 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  people  used  to  say 
that  If  Kerr  lived  long  enough  Tulsa  would 
be  a  seaport. 

The  Arkansas  River  Improvement  plan 
was  not  happening  In  fc  vaccum,  of  course. 
The  Kerr-McGee  interests  acquired  land  out- 
side Tulsa  that  subsequently  turned  out  to 
be  along  the  future  course  of  a  navigation 
canal.  Some  of  this  land  was  later  optioned 
to  a  large  industrial  corporation  planning  to 
conduct  certain  Project  Apollo  manufactur- 
ing operations  in  Tulsa.  The  company ;  North 
American  Aviation.  Inc. 

As  time  passed,  the  acquaintance  between 
Kerr  and  Black  ripened:  they  Introduced 
each  other  to  friends — this  is  how  Black  met 
Webb.  They  enjoyed,  ao  Black's  testimony 
indicates,  an  association  characterized  by 
frankness  and  mutual  understanding.  When 
the  Tulsa  bank  deal  materialized.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  Kerr  should  call  Black  Into 
conference. 

Kerr  apparently  advised  Black  that  Kerr- 
McOee  was  planning  to  Invest  heavily  in 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  and  sug- 


gested that  a  piece  of  the  action  might 
profitably  be  acquired  by  Black  and  Baker. 
Accordingly,  Black  went  to  Oklahoma  City 
and  on  March  20,  1962,  borrowed  $175,000 
from  Fidelity  National  to  buy  6,400  shares  of 
the  Tulsa  bank  stock. 

In  a  completely  informal,  unwritten 
arrangement,  he.  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee In  1964,  Baker  "could  purchase  half 
of  It  at  any  time  that  he  could  come  up  with 
the  money."  Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
not  been  required  to  put  up  any  of  the 
capital;  the  loan  was  solely  Black's  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  turned  out  to  be  a 
money-maker,  thanks  to  numerous  large  and 
active  accounts,  one  of  which  was  maintained 
by  North  American's  Tulsa  operation.  In 
time.  Black  cut  back  on  his  holdings  by 
selling  a  piece  of  his  bank  stock  to  Edmund 
Levlnson,  a  Las  Vegas  gambler  who  cropped 
up  in  the  news  this  month  in  a  federal 
tax  case. 

Levlnson,  Black  explained,  "Is  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine"  whom  he  met  "the 
day  before  Kennedy's  Inauguration."  Levln- 
son was  also  a  business  associate  of  Black's 
by  virtue  of  silent  ownership  of  shares  in 
Serv-U,  along  with  another  Las  Vegas  type, 
Edward  Torres,  named  this  month  In  the 
tax  matter. 

Serv-U  thrived,  and  In  time  Black  and 
Baker  owned  a  57  percent  controlling  In- 
terest, all  still  In  Tucker's  name.  Black 
never  could  "see  any  reason"  for  disclosing 
Baker's  role. 

Except  for  a  small  hasfle  at  the  outset 
about  the  quality  of  coffee  North  American 
Aviation  apparently  had  no  complaint  about 
Its  canteen  contractor. 

This  is  more  than  could  be  said  about 
NASA's  relationship  with  North  American. 
By  the  time  Gen.  Phillips  Joined  the  -space 
agency  early  in  1964.  some  two  years  alter 
North  American  and  Serv-U  started  then 
respective  operations,  things  were  pretty 
sadly  unglued  at  Downey  and  Seal  Beach, 
the  two  suburban  Los  Angeles  plants  where 
North  American  respectively  builds  the 
spacecraft  and  the  Saturn  stage. 

Things  apparently  went  from  bad  to  worse 
In  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half.  Schedules 
were  going  out  the  window,  as  were  cost  esti- 
mates. Webb's  optimistic  prediction  of  an 
Apollo  flight  In  1964  was  gone  with  the  wind; 
.so  was  1965  as  a  target  year.  Phillips  con- 
fronted the  agency's  top  management — cer- 
tainly Including  Webb — with  word  of  the 
crisis.  ' 

He  took  a  task  force  to  Downey  In  the  fall 
of  1965  and  conducted  what  amounted  to  a 
two- week  shakedown  inspection.  What  he 
found  was  not  pleasant,  and  even  subsequent 
efforts  of  Webb  and  his  chief  aides  to  Inter- 
pret events  kindly  do  not  take  the  sting  out 
of  Phillips'  findings. 

SLAP    ON    THE    WRIST  7 

One  of  the  milder  admonitions  In  the 
Team  Report  (on  Page  17)  was  that  North 
American  should  "halt  the  alarming  trend 
of  crisis  operation  and  neglect  of  future 
taskB  because  of  concentration  on  today's 
problems." 

In  view  of  Phillips'  siiaxp  comment  In  his 
letter  to  Atwood  that  "even  with  due  con- 
sideration of  hopeful  signs  I  could  not  find  a 
substantive  basis  for  confidence  In  future 
performance,"  the  question  arises  about  pos- 
sible plans  for  dumping  North  American. 
The  record  Is  not  clear  on  whether  Webb  was 
ever  frontally  approached  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  get  rid  of  the  crisis-ridden 
contractor. 

The  record  is  clear,  however,  that  North 
American  was  not  dumped,  and  Webb  says 
the  reason  why  is  that  after  the  Dec.  19,  196S 
Jacklng-up  North  American  made  a  rapid  and 
excellent  recovery  and  by  April  1966  was  on 
the  proper  track. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  explain  away  the 
ill-fated  Spacecraft  012,  which  was  not  com- 
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pleted  at  Downey  until  August  1966  and 
which  was  tinkered  with  at  Cape  Kennedy 
for  21  weeks  thereafter  until  It  caught  fire 
on  Jan.  27  and  killed  three  astronauts. 

Not  until  May  8,  1967 — almost  17  months 
after  the  Phillips  Report  and  more  than 
three  months  after  the  fire — did  NASA  make 
any  public  move  to  change  its  relationship 
with  North  American.  Even  then  the  action 
was  sugar-coated  and  In  financial  terms 
probably  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

What  NASA  did.  In  effect,  was  to  minimize 
future  damage  North  American  will  be  able 
to  inflict  on  the  program.  It  did  this  by 
restricting  North  American's  future  role  to 
a  strict  arsembly-llne  operation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  standardized  spacecraft.  Vital  fol- 
low-on work  like  spacecraft  modification 
and  pre-launch  checkout  will  be  done  by 
other  contractors. 

This  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  much  of  this,  if  any,  will 
come  out  of  North  American's  corporate 
pocket.  And  there  remains  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  penalty,  if  any,  which  North  Amer- 
ican win  suffer  for  the  Jan.  27  disaster. 

Questions  remain,  even  after  weeks  of  tech- 
nical investigation  and  a  month  of  hearings 
on  Capitol  Hill.  North  American's  favored 
position  In  the  space  program  Is  Interesting; 
is  it  significant?  And  if  so.  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  significance? 

How  did  things  get  Into  the  state  that 
piTvalled  at  the  time  of  the  Phillips  Report, 
that  prevailed  on  Jan.  27,  1967,  that — for  all 
one  knows  to  the  contrary — may  prevail 
today? 

And  possibly  the  most  Intriguing  question 
of  all  goes  back  to  a  statement  in  the  Phil- 
lips Report:  "NASA  has  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept slippages  in  key  milestone  accomplish- 
ments, degradation  In  hardware  performance, 
and  increasing  costs." 

Why  forced?  By  whom,  and  how,  and  for 
what  motive?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  reveal  the  true  nature  of  Project  Apollo's 
metamorphosis  in  reverse. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  REID  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  the  Near  East  and  spe- 
ciflcally  with  regard  to  the  Straits  of 
Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  this  morn- 
ing remains  serious.  Time  certainly  is  of 
the  essence  If  diplomtwy  is  to  defuse  this 
critical  situation. 

The  significance  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  decision  regarding  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is,  I  believe,  clear.  President  Nas- 
ser said  in  a  speech  last  Monday : 

The  armed  forces  yesterday  occupied 
Sharm  el -Sheikh.  What  la  the  meaning  of  the 
wmed  force's  occupation  of  Sharm  el-Shelkh? 
It  Is  an  affirmation  of  our  rights  and  our 
sovereignty  over  the  Aqaba  Gulf.  The 
Aqaba  Gulf  constitutes  our  Egyptian  terrl- 
wrial  waters.  Under  no  circumstance  will  we 
allow  the  Israeli  flag  to  pass  through  the 
Aqaba  Gulf. 

Yesterday,  in  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  datellned  May  28.  President 
Nasser  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had 
not  "budged  one  Inch"  from  his  decision 
to  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

Israel    Prime    Minister    Eshkol    has 


made  plain  the  vital  importance  to  Is- 
rael of  free  and  innocent  passage  in  the 
gulf  and  explicitly  stated  on  May  23 : 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  a  formal  and 
clear  international  undertaking  on  compli- 
ance [with  the  right  of  free  passage]  and  on 
this  depends  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order. 

I  have  this  morning  talked  with  Arthur 
H.  Dean,  who  negotiated  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone,  signed  In  Geneva  In  1958,  and  rati- 
fied by  33  nations.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Dean  pointed  out  that  article  XVI,  para- 
graph 4,  of  that  convention  states: 

There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  Inno- 
cent passage  of  foreign  ships  through  straits, 
which  are  used  for  international  navigation 
between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and  an- 
other part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  a  foreign  state. 

This  provision  Is  plainly  applicable  in- 
asmuch as  the  Straits  of  Tiran  separate 
the  Red  Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  high 
seas,  from  both  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  which  constitutes  part  of  the 
high  seas  and  that  part  which  consti- 
tutes the  territorial  sea  of  Israel  border- 
ing on  Eilat. 

In  other  words,  this  article  makes  ex- 
plicit the  right  of  shipping  to  pass  from 
high  seas  through  territorial  waters  to 
high  seas,  and  the  right  of  innocent  pas- 
sage for  ships  from  high  seas,  through 
territorial  waters  to  territorial  seas.  Al- 
though the  Arab  States  did  not  ratify  the 
convention,  it  nonetheless  constitutes 
clear  and  strong  evidence  of  a  principle 
of  international  law  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Coimcll  on  October  13,  1956, 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  connection 
with  the  right  of  transit  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  six  principles  of  that 
resolution  included  the  statement  that: 

The  operation  of  the  Canal  should  be  In- 
sulated from  the  politics  of  any  country. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1956,  with  regard  to  this  unani- 
mous resolution: 

There  has,  I  believe,  been  progress  toward 
achieving  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  The  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  unanimously  six 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  solu- 
tion. 'These  are  sound  principles  and  if  they 
are  effectively  Implemented  will  accomplish 
what  the  principal  users  of  the  Canal  have 
sought.  To  me  a  most  significant  principle 
Is  that  which  says  that  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  shall  be  Insulated  from  the  politics 
of  any  nation.  That  was  in  the  proposals 
which  we  made  In  London  last  August  and 
that  principle  was  opposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  that  time.  Also  the  Security  Council 
specifically  said  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination overt  q^  covert. 

Unfortunately,  no  Israel  ships  or  car- 
goes have  transited  the  Suez  Canal  since 
1956  and  certain  rights  of  belligerency 
have  been  maintained  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  on  this  floor 
twice  during  the  past  week.  I  believe  that 
we  should  pursue  all  diplomatic  initia- 
tives, at  the  highest  levels,  including  seri- 
ous discussions  with  the  Soviets,  to  insure 


the  maintenance  of  free  and  Innocent 
passage  Into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

We  should,  Mr.  Speaker,  urge  the  par- 
ties Involved  to  consider  taking  this  seri- 
ous matter  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  although  such  a  step  Is 
not  mandatory.  Of  course,  such  proceed- 
ings could  not  be  undertaken  In  good 
faith  unless  the  United  Arab  Republic 
guaranteed  free  and  Iruiocent  passage 
into  the  gulf,  pending  the  Court's  deter- 
mination. 

In  the  event  that  such  a  formula  is 
not  considered,  and  If  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is  unable  to  resolve  the  matter.  If 
United  States  and  Soviet  diplomacy  and 
efforts  in  other  capitals  do  not  make 
progress,  and  if  the  United  Arab  Republic 
makes  efifectlve  its  announced  decision  to 
block  the  Strait  of  Tiran-^he  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  stand  by  Its 
commitment  to  free  and  innocent  pas- 
sage In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  In  concert 
with  other  nations. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Dulles  wrote  In 
an  aide  memoire  to  Israel  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Abba  Eban,  on  February  1,  1957: 

In  the  absence  of  tome  over-riding  deci- 
sion to  the  contrary,  as  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  be- 
half of  vessels  of  United  States  registry,  is 
prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and  in- 
nocent passage  and  to  Join  with  others  to 
secure   general   recognition   of   this   right. 


U.S.  SUPPORT  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  State 
Department  to  approve  complete  UJS. 
support  of  Greece  as  a  necessary  step  to 
deter  Soviet  encouraged,  Egyptian  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
through  its  present  role  of  encouraging 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  threats  against 
Israel.  By  expanding  its  position  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Algeria  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  have  outflanked  NATO  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  pursu- 
ing a  shortsighted  {xilicy  toward  Greece 
thus  adding  to  free  world  complications 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  United 
States  must  launch  a  diplomatic  counter- 
offensive  in  the  present  Middle  East  crisis 
and  we  must  reaffirm  our  alliance  with 
and  support  of  Greece  which  would 
strengthen  the  eastern  flank  of  NATO 
and  clearly  indicate  our  determination 
not  to  be  forced  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  Soviet  encouragement  of  the  leftist 
Arab  governments. 

The  present  Israel  crisis  Is  not  an  iso- 
lated situation  but  is  intricately  involved 
in  Soviet  power  plays  for  a  major  role 
in  the  Middle  East,  consistent  with  the 
historic  Russian  desire  for  expansion  In 
that  area. 

The  present  Government  of  Greece 
emerged  when  the  threat  of  a  Communist 
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conspiracy  became  known  in  that  land. 
Consistency  dictates  that  we  give  full  co- 
operatlim  to  this  proper  Government, 
especially  when  Red  Involvement  In  the 
Nasser-led  maneuver  against  Israel 
dominates  the  headlines.  Application  of  a 
firm  UjS.  policy  in  place  of  the  present  In- 
consistency and  vacillation  of  the  ad- 
ministration Is  clearly  needed. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  their  determination  to 
achieve  by  deceit  and  rebellious  means 
gains  that  would  never  be  accepted  by 
various  peoples  in  a  direct  Commimlst 
move.  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  ruling  clique 
with  their  anti-Israel  moves  are  becom- 
ing pawns  in  a  much  broader  Soviet 
power  play.  Their  own  internal  weakness 
makes  their  manipulation  by  Moscow 
relatively  easy  but  an  effective  UJS. 
presence  can  deter  present  threats  of  ag- 
gression and  hopefully  restore  some 
degree  of  calmness  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

NUCLEAR  PROPUISION  FOR  NAVAL 
WARSHIPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  May  27,  we  launched  our  latest 
aircraft  carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Godspeed  to  all  who  sail  in  Kennedy. 
Our  freedom  depends  on  the  brave  men 
who  will  man  such  ships,  but  I  wonder 
if  we  are  doing,  as  a  nation,  what  we 
should  to  provide  these  brave  men  with 
the  best  to  do  this  job. 

Kennedy,  the  aircraft  carrier,  was  ob- 
solete when  it  was  launched.  It  is  a  sec- 
ond-best aircraft  carrier.  It  could  have 
been  a  first-class  aircraft  carrier  if  the 
Seci-etary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Congress  had  been 
in  agreement  and  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  Navy  on  the  importance  of  'nu- 
clear propulsion. 

These  men  were  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Anderson  and  Ad- 
miral McDonald  who  followed  him  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm.  Charles 
Hayward  who  commanded  the  carrier 
task  group  which  included  our  first  nu- 
clear propelled  carrier,  the  Enterprise, 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  Admiral 
Rickover,  the  man  who  has  been  charged 
with  the  building  of  a  hundred  nuclear 
propelled  submarines  and  the  nuclear 
propulsion  engines  of  the  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  frigate  Bainbridge,  the  destroyer 
Truxtun  and  the  only  modern  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Enterprise. 

Admiral  McDonald,  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  and  Admiral  Rickover  and  the 
skippers  of  all  the  nuclear  propelled  sur- 
face ships  testified  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  strongly 
urged  that  the  Kennedy  be  nuclear  pro- 
pelled. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  strongly  urged  that  the  Kennedy 
be  nuclear  propelled.  Our  hearings 
showed  that  it  could  sustain  top  speed  al- 
most without  limit,  that  with  nuclear 
propulsion  it  would  be  free  from  fuel 
tanker  support,  that  it  would  have  50 
percent  more  aircraft  fuel  capacity  and 
aircraft  ammunition  and  that  over  a  pro- 


jected lifetime  of  20  to  30  years  she 
would  cost  less  than  3  percent  more. 

What  a  tragedy  that  a  ship  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  serving,  as 
President  Johnson  said,  "In  the  year  2000 
and  beyond"  has  to  be  shackled  with  the 
obsolescence  of  the  oil  propulsion  meth- 
ods of  another  century,  the  early  decades 
of  the  20th  century. 

What  a  tragedy  that  the  name  of  one 
of  our  most  brilliant  and  forward-look-' 
ing  Presidents  could  not  have  been  borne 
by  a  modern  nuclear  propulsion  aircraft 
carrier  greater  in  capability  even  than 
the  Enterprise. 

Why  did  this  tragedy  occur?  The 
answer  is  very  plain  to  any  person  who 
will  search  the  record.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  insisted  that  the  Kennedy  be  oil 
propelled.  The  Congress  yielded  to  the 
will  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  same  battle  against  obsolescence 
continues.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  now  standing  up  to  the  challenge  by 
refusing  to  build  any  more  ships  of  the 
line  unless  they  are  nuclear  ixjwered.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recently 
directed  that  two  new  frigates  be  nuclear 
propelled.  The  Joint  Committee  unani- 
mously supports  that  position  and  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  401  to  3  concurred  on 
May  9,  1967. 

On  the  day  that  the  Kennedy  was 
launched  another  memorable  event  took 
place  for  the  Navy.  This  was  the  commis- 
sioning of  our  latest  warship,  the 
Truxtun,  whose  Job  will  be  to  escort  air- 
craft carriers  such  as  the  Kennedy. 
There  is  one  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween these  two  warships  which  saddens 
me.  The  Truxtun.  the  escort  vessel,  is 
powered  by  nuclear  energy,  the  Kennedy 
by  oil. 

I  recall  in  1963.  Just  before  the  keel  of 
the  CVA-67.  subsequently  named  the 
Kennedy,  was  laid,  that  we  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  pleaded 
that  the  right  thing  be  done  and  that 
this  ship  be  fitted  with  the  only  type  of 
powerplant  which  makes  sense  in  the 
nuclear  age — nuclear  power.  I  also  re- 
call how  a  number  of  Members,  after  the 
untimely  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
recommended  that  CVA-67  be  fitted  with 
nuclear  power  and  named  after  our  late 
beloved  President.  This  was  thought  to 
be  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  a  far- 
sighted  leader. 

The  report  to  the  Congress  which  the 
Joint  Committee  issued  in  December 
1963  summarized  our  findings  and  stated 
our  conclusions.  It  might  be  well  on  this 
occasion  to  recall  some  of  the  pertinent 
points  of  that  report: 

On  the  baals  of  Its  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee concludes  that  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1963,  against  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  propulsion  In  the  next  aircraft 
carrier,  CVA-67,  was  Incorrect.  If  this  car- 
rier, with  a  life  expectancy  of  up  to  30  years. 
Is  built  with  conventional  power,  It  will  re- 
duce Its  capabilities  from  now  until  the  21st 
century. 

More  tragically,  suoh  a  decision  means  that 
the  Navy  may  be  committed  to  a  future  of 
planned  obsolescenoe  with  grave  Implica- 
tions for   the   national   security.  ^ 

We  must  plan  for  time  of  crisis.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely In  such  situations  that  the  superior 
mobUlty,  maneuverability  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  It  Is  fun- 


damentally Illogical  and  wasteful  to  fit  our 
new  first  line  warships  with  power  plants 
that  are,  perhaps,  already  obsolete  *  •  • 

In  light  of  our  experience  with  nuclear 
surface  Bblps,  their  demonstrated  military 
advantages,  and  the  relatively  small  addi- 
tional costs  properly  attributable  to  nuclear 
power,  the  comirxittee  concludes  that  CVA-67 
should  be  nuclear  powered  •    •   • 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
recoounends : 

1.  That  the  decision  to  install  conventional 
propulsion  In  the  new  aircraft  carrier,  CVA- 
67,  should  be  set  aside  and  plans  made  to 
Install  nuclear  propulsion  In  this  ship. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  could  have  been 
done  at  that  time.  It  was  not  too  late  even 
at  that  time  to  have  made  the  Kennedy 
nuclear  propelled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. / 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  McNamara's 
"flying  Edsels"  in  the  F-lllA  and  P- 
lllB.  Now,  we  have  McNamara's  "float- 
ing Edsel"  in  the  carrier  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  has  been  a  stal- 
wart in  support  of  this  administration. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  finds  nothing 
pleasant  about  the  task  which  he  is  per- 
forming here  this  afternoon  in  calling 
attention  to  the  failure  of  this  admin- 
istration to  adequately  provide,  when  it 
had  the  opportunity  in  the  construction 
of  this  carrier,  to  adequately  provide  for 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
statement  and  say  that  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  feel  that  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  I  have  been  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  administration.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  in  many  things  the 
administration  has  not  done  the  right 
thing.  However,  my  conscience  and  my 
background  of  knowledge  on  this  par- 
ticular point  leads  me  not  to  remain 
silent,  but  leads  me  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  mistake  that  has  been  made,  and 
"^  hope  that  by  pointing  it  out,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  sure  that  we  make  no 
further  mistakes  along  this  line. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  great 
aircraft  carriers,  efficient  as  any  conven- 
tional carrier,  would  probably  be  much 
improved  over  the  efficiency  of  the  older 
ones.  And,  I  am  sure  they  are.  They  are 
still  not  first-class  ships.  We  are  not 
giving  our  men  the  best.  And  I  say  that  in 
terms  of  military  equipment  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  second  class.  We  have  got  to 
be  first  class. 

Our  one  and  only  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier,  the  Enterprise,  is  now  de- 
ployed for  the  second  time  in  Vietnam. 
She  has  set  record  after  record  since  she 
joined  the  fieet  5  years  ago.  She  has 
proven  so  effective  in  battle  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  finally  asked  for  an- 
other nuclear-powered  atomic  carrier 
last  year,  but  the  sad  commentary  is  that 
a  decade  will  go  by  between  the  time  our 
first  and  second  nuclear-powered  car- 
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rlers  go  to  sea.  In  the  meantime, 
two  conventionally  powered  carriers — 
the  America  and  the  Kennedy — will  go 
to  sea. 

The  other  event  to  -which  I  refer,  the 
commissioning  of  the  nuclear-powered 
Truxtun,  is  an  example  of  the  way  we 
should  be  going  with  all  of  our  first-line 
warships.  Any  capital  warship  in  the 
future  which  does  not  have  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion Is  doomed  to  obsolescence  early  in 
its  life.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
things  to  me  is  that  the  Congress  has 
had  to  force  nuclear  power  upon  the  De- 
fense Department  in  each  class  of  war- 
ship. This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
submarine;  it  was  also  true  of  aircraft 
carriers — our  latest  conversion  to  nu- 
clear power.  The  Congress  also  forced 
nuclear  power  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  it  changed  the  Truxtun  to 
nuclear  power  6  years  ago. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  job  is  still  not 
done.  Congress  is  still  taking  the  lead  in 
getting  the  Navy  to  use  21st  century  pro- 
pulsion plants.  Although  the  Congress 
has  now  persuaded  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  build  nuclear-powerd  sub- 
marines and  they  have  now  agreed  to 
build  the  follow-on  aircraft  carriers  with 
nuclear  propulsion,  there  is  still  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  DOD  to  use 
nuclear  power  in  all  of  our  first-line  war- 
ships— those  ships  that  will  escort  our 
nuclear-powered  carriers. 

The  Congress  took  another  important 
step  last  week.  Last  week  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Armed  Services  In 
conference  agreed  to  limit  all  advanced 
design  work  for  future  major  fleet  escorts 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  The  Con- 
gress this  year  must  do  one  more  thing: 
this  is  to  fund  the  nuclear  ships  which 
have  been  authorized. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  by  sasdng 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  follow  the  Judicial  authorization 
which  has  been  made  by  this  House  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  its  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  and  confirmed  by  this  House,  as 
I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  on  last  May  9 
by  a  vote  of  401  to  3. 

In  my  opinion  Congress  Is  discharging 
its  responsibility  of  leadership  in  this 
field. 

So  I  say  Godspeed  the  Kennedy,  and 
those  who  sail  on  it.  and  anchors  aweigh. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  I  think  he 
Is  absolutely  right,  and  this  House  and 
this  Congress  as  well,  I  am  sure,  will 
overwhelmingly  Join  him  in  appreciation 
of  the  courage  of  the  gentleman  in  bring- 
ing this  Important  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  morning. 

The  Congress  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  it  is  discharging  its 
responsibility.  Something  must  be  done  to 
restrain  some  of  these  people  who  want 
to  relegate  the  defense  of  this  coimtry 
back  to  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy. 
I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
again  by  way  of  commendation  that  I 
remember  being  on  a  television  program, 
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since  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, right  here  in  Washington, 
with  one  who  would  have  reactivated  the 
horse  cavalry.  I  also  received  a  letter  not 
long  ago  from  a  person  who  should  know 
better  who  wants  to  reactivate  the  battle- 
ships. Such  things  as  that  are  a  defense 
of  the  past.  We  must  look  to  the  future. 
And  I  of  course  regret  that  this  great  air- 
craft carrier  which  was  Just  launched 
could  not  have  been  nuclear  powered. 

We  must  look  to  the  year  2000,  and 
plan  to  insure  the  defense  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  Just  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  next  week  or  10  days 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  going  to  release  a  report  of  some  427 
pages  which  gives  the  complete  history 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  vessels 
of  all  kinds.  It  will  be  a  document  that 
will  be  useful  to  every  university  and  to 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  coimtry.  it  is  well 
documented.  It  has  been  read  and  re- 
read for  accuracy  of  statement.  It  will 
furnish  the  complete  story  on  this  prob- 
lem of  whether  we  should  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  sailing  vessels,  you  might  say, 
by  using  oil.  because  oil  today  in  the 
propulsion  of  our  naval  vessels  is  Just  as 
obsolete  as  sails  were  when  oil  took  over. 
We  should  go  to  that  element  of  pro- 
pulsion which  we  have  now,  and  which 
has  demonstrated  so  brilliantly  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  con- 
frontation around  the  island  of  Cuba 
that  it  has  possibilities  and  capabilities 
which  so  far  exceed  that  of  a  conven- 
tional carrier  that  from  a  military,  lo- 
gistic, and  strategic  standpoint  there  is 
absolutely  no  comparison. 

As  I  have  said,  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
vessel  the  nuclear  propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier will  be  within  2  to  3  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  conventionally  powered 
aircraft  carrier.  It  will  furnish  twice  the 
amount  of  fuel  to  aircraft  authorities. 
It  can  go  at  top  speed  from  here  to  Japcm 
and  back  without  any  regard  to  the 
amount  of  fuel  it  is  using.  It  does  not 
have  to  spend  time  having  to  be  refueled 
in  midocean  on  long  trips  by  escort  ves- 
sels. It  does  not  have  to  hold  back  its 
speed  to  nonnuclear  propelled  escort 
ships.  It  can  maneuver  and  can  go  at 
top  speed  almost  indefinitely.  The  air- 
craft carrier  that  we  have  planned  now 
will  have  9  years  of  fuel  supply  in  the 
first  loading  of  the  reactor. 

It  will  rim  for  9  years  without  refuel- 
ing. Think  of  that.  And  then  think  of  us 
spending  millions  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  second-class  aircraft 
carrier  that  is  dependent  upon  the  speed 
of  its  escort  vessels  and  upon  resupply 
of  its  fuel  from  escort  vessels. 

This  is  why  I  felt  constrained  to  make 
this  speech  today. 


House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALIFORNIANS  BACK  HJl.  7819 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlzn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  12 
days  ago  I  reserved  1  hour  of  time  on 
the  House  fioor  to  urge  my  fellow  Call- 
fomians  to  lay  aside  their  political  dif- 
ferences and  unite  behind  H.R.  7819,  the 
school  aid  bill  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

I  pointed  out  that  passage  of  the  bill 
was  vital  to  the  welfare  of  Uie  school 
systems  of  California.  HJl.  7819  had 
t)een  endorsed  by  both  the  California 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
and  the  State  board  of  education.  In  ad- 
dition, I  had  been  reliably  informed  that 
the  schools  in  my  own  county  of  San 
Diego  would  lose  about  $1.3  million  a 
year  in  Federal  aid  if  Congress  adopted 
H.R.  8983,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the    gentleman    from   Minnesota    [Mr. 

QUXE]. 

I  did  not  dream  up  the  estimate  of  the 
potential  cost  in  San  Diego  of  the  Qule 
amendment.  The  figure  was  given  me  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  my 
district.  Dr.  Ralph  Dailard,  the  superin- 
tendent of  San  Diego  city  schools. 

Mr.  QuiE's  proposal,  as  we  all  know, 
was  rejected  by  the  House  on  May  24. 
Later  that  same  night,  HJl.  7819,  the 
measure  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  California,  was  approved  on  a  rollcall 
vote  of  294  to  122. 

An  examination  of  that  rollcall  reveals 
that  a  majority  of  the  California  Repub- 
licans who  were  present  put  their  State 
and  its  children  ahead  of  purely  partisan 
considerations  and  voted  for  HJl.  7819. 

The  bill  was  supported  on  final  passage 
by  19  of  the  20  voting  Democrats  from 
California  and  by  eight  of  the  15  Repub- 
licans. The  Record  shows  our  GOP  col- 
leagues voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

For  H.R.  7819:  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Gub- 
SKR,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Teague,  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Mathias,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
HosiCER,  and  Mr.  Pettis. 

Against  H.R.  7819:  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr. 
Utt,  and  Mr.  Bos  Wilson. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


OHIO    UNTVERSmr   HONORS    CON- 
GRESSMAN WAYNE  HAYS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thart  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  rw  objection. 
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Mr.  BRADEliiAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  In  the  House  of  Represoitatives 
of  the  Xntemstional  Education  Act  of 
1966, 1  have  naturally  followed  with  keen 
Interest  the  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Watnx  L.  Hats,  the 
cosponsor  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act. 

The  International  Education  Act.  of 
course,  is  focused  on  strengthening  col- 
leges and  imlversities  here  in  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  international  studies 
and  research.  The  Pulbright-Hays  Act 
focuses  on  exchange  of  tesMshers  and  stu- 
dents between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Both  measures  are  of  great  significance 
In  strengthening  our  resources  for  higher 
education  in  international  affairs. 

Last  year  on  December  2,  1966,  Ohio 
University  held  a  convocation  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  aimiversaiy  of  the 
signing  of  the  Fulbright  Act  and  to  give 
recognition  to  Congressman  Wayne  L. 
Hats,  who  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recoud 
excerpts  from  remarks  made  at  this 
ceremony  by  Vernon  R.  Alden,  president 
of  Ohio  University,  Congressman  Hats, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

Ohio      DNivnurrT     Honors     Congrkssican 
Hats 

Dr.  Au>EN.  On  this  occasion  we  are  recog- 
nlElng  Congressman  Wayne  L.  Hays  of  Ohio, 
whose  deep  Interest  In  education  and  foreign 
affairs  led  y^^m  to  coeponfor  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
known  popularly  as  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act. 
This  aot,  which  expanded  and  consolidated 
previous  legislation  on  the  International 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  program, 
assures  the  continuation  of  the  centiirles- 
old  tradition  of  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
men  among  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  evem  which  atarted  the  United  States 
on  the  international  exchange  program  In 
1940  was  an  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator William  Fulbright,  authorizing  an  ex- 
change of  scholars  financed  by  the  sale  of 
surplus  n.S.  war  materials  abroad. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  In  1961  mark- 
ing the  16th  anniversary  of  this  program,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  made  the  foUow- 
Ing  statement  on  the  origins  of  the  act: 

"Of  all  the  examples  In  recent  history  at 
beating  swords  Into  plowshares,  of  having 
some  benefit  come  to  humanity  out  of  the 
destruction  of  war,  I  think  that  this  pro. 
gram  In  its  results  wlU  be  among  the  most 
preeminent." 

With  major  Improvements  made  possible 
by  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  of  1981,  this  pro- 
gram has  Indeed  achieved  outstanding  prom- 
inence and  results.  Last  year  110  countries 
and  geographical  areas  participated  In  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges.  .  .  . 

Through  Independent  Fulbrlght-Hays 
CommlBslons  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
American  and  foreign  citizens,  the  participat- 
ing countries  play  a  role  of  equal  weight, 
both  m  the  Initiation  and  the  administration 
of  the  exchange  program.  This  Is  surely  one 
of  the  program's  greatest  assets:  that  It  Is 
not  a  unilateral  one — although  financed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  United  States — but 
founded  and  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  responsibility. 

A  second  outstanding  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  the  great  amount  of  private  support 


and  cooperation  which  it  has  elicited.  In 
scholar  or  teacher  exchanges  among  univer- 
sities, for  instance,  almost  all  expenses  ex- 
clusive of  travel  are  paid  for  by  participating 
institutions.  The  value  of  this  support  last 
year  alone  was  approximately  $9  million.  In 
addition,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  spent  approximately 
$1.6  million  on  the  salaries  of  exchange 
teachers. 

This  great  private  effort  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  dollars  alone.  The  time  and  effort 
of  countless  distinguished  and  dedicated  vol- 
unteers Is  perhaps  the  program's  greatest 
asset.  Almost  5,000  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity teachers  and  others  In  the  academic, 
professional,  and  cultural  world  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  devote  many  hours  each 
year  to  serving  on  screening  committees  that 
pass  on  grantee  applioatlons. 

The  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of 
this  enormous  effort  are  extremely  difDcult 
to  measure.  We  know  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  program  about  4.5  million  school- 
children In  the  United  States  have  been 
taught  by  foreign  exchange  teachers  or  by 
American  teachers  who  have  participated  in 
an  overseas  exchange.  We  know  that  thou- 
sands of  elementary  and  high  schools  here 
and  abroad  have  participated.  And  we  know 
also  that  almost  every  accredited  college  and 
university  In  the  Unlt«d  States,  as  well  as  the 
major  universities  throughout  the  world, 
have  been  deeply  Involved. 

We  do  not,  howevtr,  have  concrete  an- 
swers to  the  most  Important  questions.  What 
impact  will  this  program  have  upon  the 
quality  and  purpose  ot  our  own  society?  And 
upon  the  many  great  societies  and  civiliza- 
tions other  than  our  own?  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  what  influence  will  this  pro- 
gram have  in  shaping  a  world  In  which  all 
people  live  in  peace  and  prosperity? 

President  Johnson  offered  one  answer  a 
year  ago.  He  said : 

"We  know  certain  truths  are  self-evident 
in  every  nation  on  this  earth: 

"Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our  last- 
ing prospects  for  peace. 

"The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will  ad- 
vance no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of  our 
classrooms. 

"The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  Is  shared." 
Another  answer  Is  more  immediately  evi- 
dent at  Ohio  University.  Seated  In  the  au- 
dience today  are  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents from  numerous  countries  throughout 
the  world.  Many  of  our  American  faculty 
members  and  students  have  been  abroad. 
They  have  been  team  members  In  our  edu- 
cational assistance  projects  In  Nigeria  and 
Vlet-Nam.  They  have  been  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers. They  have  been  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

Surely  this  Is  an  Indication  that  we  are 
becoming  more  International  In  our  outlook, 
less  parochial  In  our  beliefs.  I  believe  that 
we  cam  be  equally  sure  that,  now  and  in  the 
future  as  never  before,  knowledge  la  power. 
It  la  our  slncerest  wish  that,  through  vastly 
increased  exchanges  of  Ideas  and  of  men,  our 
knowledge  will  increase  until  we  have 
achieved  the  greatest  power,  the  power  to 
live  in  reason,  justice,  and  peace. 

If  this  goal  Is  ever  realized,  we  will  owe 
an  enormous  debt  to  those  men  whose  faith 
and  foresight  Insplrad  them  to  Initiate  the 
first  worldwide  program  of  International  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  exchange.  .  .  . 

Congreesman  Hats:  I  would  just  like  very 
briefly  to  share  a  thought  with  you  that 
occurs  to  me  nearly  every  year  around  ap- 
propriations time.  It^  some  kind  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  your  Congress  and  upon  you 
who  send  us  to  Congress  that  we  can  ap- 
prove in  one  afternoon,  with  a  mlnlmimi  of 
debate,  a  budget  of  from  $40  to  $60  billion 
for  defense — and  I  vote  for  It  because  I  be- 
lieve in  defense.  Wltb  a  minimum  of  debate 
and  no  argument  we  can  approve  this  vast 


expenditure  for  a  machine  that  we  hope  we 
will  never  have  to  \ise.  .  .  .  And  yet  that 
same  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
will  spend  a  week  arguing  whether  they 
should  spend  one  one-thousandth  <»',  if  you 
will,  one  one-hundredth  of  one  percent  as 
much  for  the  act  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
coauthor. 

There  is  a  great  movement  of  protest  In 
this  country  which  is  exhibited  in  various 
ways  and  which  seems  to  be  at  its  apex  among 
people  of  the  age  of  the  students  here  and 
in  other  universities.  And  I  suppose  It  would 
seem  prosaic  and  Impossible,  but  If  somehow 
or  other  the  students  of  America  could 
urge — and  Congress  listens,  believe  me — that 
we  spend,  instead  of  this  mlniscule  sum, 
maybe  one  percent  of  what  we  spend  on  de- 
fense upon  International  understanding  .  .  . 
maybe  we  could  make  it  possible  through 
understanding  that  this  great  military  Jug- 
gernaut of  ours  would  never  have  to  be  put 
Into  high  gear.  This  Is  kind  of  a  challenge. 
I  would  just  like  to  end  ...  by  saying  to 
the  youth  of  America  .  .  .  that  you  do  have 
it  within  your  hands,  within  your  power,  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  this  country,  and  that 
your  Congress,  which  Lb  a  great  cross-section 
of  America,  on  the  average  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  people  they  represent,  will 
listen  to  you.  ...  It  Is  something  that  we 
can  do;  It  Is  something  we  must  do;  and 
with  the  faith  that  I  have  ...  I  believe  that 
It  Is  something  we  will  do;  to  create  Inter- 
national luiderstandlng  and  to  be  the  leaders 
of  a  peaceful  and  slowly  evolving,  more 
knowledgeable  and  prosperous  world. 

Secretary  Rusk.  .  .  .  Today  we  take  special 
note  of  [Congressman  Hays')  contributions 
to  International  exchange.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  tigree  with  President  Kennedy's  Judg- 
ment that  the  enactment  of  the  Pulbright- 
Hays  Act  of  1961  was  an  event  of  historic 
Bignlflcance.  .  .  . 

Under  the  programs  authorized  by  that 
act  we  are  conducting  exchanges  with  some 
130  countries  and  territories.  And  each  year 
on  the  average  some  11,000  persons  receive 
grants  that  take  them  to  other  countries  or 
bring  them  here.  Large  as  these  figures  may 
seem,  they  represent  only  a  fraction  ol  the 
flow  of  students  and  teachers,  scientists  and 
artists,  between  the  United  States  and  other 
lands.  And.  with  refvence  to  Congressman 
Hays'  remark  about  the  budget,  this  flow  is 
not  beginning  to  keep  pace  with  rising  de- 
mands and  needs. 

Education  is  the  essential  foundation  for 
economic,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment. We  know  that  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. From  our  very  beginnings  in  North 
America  we  recognized  the  Importance  of 
education — general  education,  education  in 
the  practical,  agricultural,  mechanical  arts. 
and  in  the  professions.  For  us  It  is  not  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity — a  necessity  for  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society,  for 
economic  progress,  for  a  civilized  society,  and 
for  a  good  life  for  the  individual.  And  other 
people  now  are  being  caught  up  in  a  revolu- 
tionary interest  In  just  these  processes.  The 
thirst  for  knowledge  Is  worldwide  and  a 
demanding.  President  Johnson  has  reminded 
us  that  education  lies  at  the  heut  of  every 
nation's  hope  and  purposes  and  It  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  our  international  relations. 
The  American  colleges  and  the  unlverslUei 
are  performing  a  historic  service  in  helping 
the  so-called  developing  countries  to  lay 
the  educational  foundation  for  progress.  At 
the  same  time,  exchanges  of  knowledge — and 
of  people  who  have  knowledge  or  desire  Itr- 
among  the  scientifically  and  technically  ad- 
vanced nations  have  continued  to  Increase 
in  importance.  The  great  international  com- 
munities of  knowledge  are  growing  and 
spreading.  Science  and  technology  are  inter- 
national. And  the  various  peoples  of  the 
world  are  learning  more  and  more  about  each 
other's  way  of  life. 
In  September  1966  President  Johnson  pro- 
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pK>sed  the  development  of  a  broad  new  Inter- 
national education  program.  He  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  recommendations  and  he 
set  forth  his  program  this  year  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  One  element  in  It  is  the 
strengthening  of  education  in  world  affairs 
in  American  institutions.  Grants  under  this 
act  will  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Some  years  ago  when  we  were  both  foun- 
dation executives  the  present  distinguished 
head  of  that  department.  Dr.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, and  I  served  on  a  committee  of  nine 
organized  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  study 
the  role  of  the  American  universities  in  world 
aflalrs.  That  committee  made  a  report  In 
1960  which,  among  other  things,  emphasized 
that  the  government  should  do  only  what 
the  uiUversitles  could  not  do  unaided,  that  it 
must  respect  the  Integrity  and  the  pursuit  of 
free  Inquiry.  And  when  the  government  has 
done  Its  essential  part  it  should  get  out  of 
the  way  and  let  the  educators  get  on  with 
their  work.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that 
that  principle  will  gtilde  the  administration 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
Just  as  It  has  guided  our  educational  ex- 
change program. 

■  International  understanding,  yes — but 
something  that  runs  more  deeply  than  sim- 
ply a  vague  feeling  of  amiability  toward 
people  from  other  lands — an  understanding 
based  upon  knowledge,  and  knowledge  In  as 
much  depth  as  possible.  And  thereby  we  hope 
to  spin  some  of  the  Infinity  of  threads  that 
bind  peace  together.  . . . 


LAW  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  generations 
of  neglect  and  indifference  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  massive  crime 
problem  now  facing  the  United  States. 
And  that  problem  will  grow  worse  every 
day  we  dally. 

There  should  be  quick  action  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967  tliat  was  proposed 
by  President  Johnson.  It  would  give  vi- 
tally needed  assistance  to  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country,  and  fight 
the  criminals  now.  In  addition,  it  would 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  elim- 
inating some  of  the  worst  causes  of  crime. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  said  re- 
cently in  an  editorial  that  there  should 
be  as  little  hairsplitting  as  possible  over 
the  bill.  It  is  vitally  Important  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  be  safe  from  sissault  and 
robbery,  the  newspaper  added. 

The  editorial  is  a  timely  reminder  of  a 
great  need,  and  I  respectfully  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  published  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Law  Agaikst  CaiMx 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has  tirged 
that  Congress  grant  swift  passage  to  the 
administration's  proposed  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,  and  he  seems  to 
be  getting  a  sympathetic  reception. 

Sen.  John  McClellan  (D..  Ark.),  chairman 
of  a  conunlttee  studying  the  measure,  hint- 
ed approval  would  be  forthcoming  for  what- 
ever expenditures  were  necessary  to  "get 
results." 

This  is  encouraging,  for  there  should  be 


as  little  halr-splltUng  as  possible  over  this 
bill  or  others  like  it.  It  Is  as  Important  for 
American  citizens  to  be  safe  from  assault  and 
robbery  as  It  Is  for  them  to  enjoy  any  bene- 
fit of  social  reform. 

The  Congress  should,  therefore,  examine 
the  measure  with  all  deliberate  speed  with  a 
view  to  getting  all.  or  at  last  most,  of  its 
provisions  firmly  enacted  into  law. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
MONTH— THE  CHALLENGE  OP  THE 
LATER  YEARS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unsmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
lEam  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
•mis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
recent  years  to  secure  new  opportunities 
for  the  older  residents  of  Florida.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  review 
these  achievements  during  May  wliich 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
proclaimed  in  honor  of  America's  older 
people.  The  Nation  pauses  in  May.  as  it 
lias  since  1963,  to  pay  tribute  to  each  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  pledges  to  con- 
tinue to  find  ways  of  helping  to  secure 
the  dignity  and  independence  we  all  de- 
sire to  have. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  later  years 
are  not  a  time  in  which  men  and  women 
who  have  helped  to  build  our  commu- 
nities and  country  should  l)e  "put  out  to 
pasture."  In  our  older  population  there 
arexrepresented  a  tremendous  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  no  com- 
munity can  leave  untapped  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so 
few  to  accomplish  it. 

Florida  can  expect  by  the  next  census 
to  have  the  largest  concentration  of  older 
people  in  its  population  of  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  One  out  of  every 
eight  Floridlans  you  meet  today  Is  over 
the  age  of  65.  It  is  particularly  important, 
therefore,  that  each  of  us  recognize  not 
only  the  need  to  provide  new  and  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, but  also  we  must  guarantee  that  the 
special  needs  which  many  of  these  people 
have  are  met  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  confront  the  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

Florida  is  a  leader  among  the  States 
in  recognizing  the  contribution  wiiich 
older  Americans  have  to  offer  society. 
We  liave  undertaken  many  innovative 
and  imaginative  programs  designed  to 
encourage  older  residents  of  other  States 
to  move  into  Florida  because  we  believe 
that  this  contribution  will  help  to  make 
our  State  an  even  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  for  many  years 
to  express  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Florida 
your  many  excellent  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  expand  opportunities  for 
older  people  in  communities  across  the 
land.  Many  of  these  ideas  not  only  have 
originated  here  in  Florida,  but  also  have 
been  tested  and  found  to  have  practical 


and  meaningful  results  for  yoimg  and  old 
alike.  I  have  had  the  further  privilege  of 
introducing  or  supporting  legislation 
which  marks  new  milestones  for  older 
Americans,  such  as  medicare,  improve- 
ments in  social  security,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  which  offers  new  challenges  for 
older  people  to  serve  their  communities, 
antidiscrimination  legislation  to  fight 
unjust  consideration  for  employment  op- 
portunities, and  many  other  programs 
which  are  or  will  help  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  retired  years. 

This  year  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
to  make  major  improvements  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  Econoinic  inde- 
pendence is  the  foimdatlon  upon  which 
the  opix)rtunitles  to  continue  community 
service  must  be  built.  People  who  must 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  even  when 
many  of  the  day-to-day  expenses  asso- 
ciated during  our  working  years  are  gone, 
cannot  be  expected  to  utilize  their  new- 
found leisure  in  ways  which  benefit  the 
entire  community.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  older  people  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  adequately  in 
retirement  without  the  need  to  have  spe- 
cial assistance.  Retired  Americans 
clearly  deserve  to  share  in  the  increased 
productivity  wliich  they  have  helped  to 
make  possible. 

I  have  also  introduced  measures  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  programs  now 
begun  in  Florida  to  provide  meaningful 
opportimities  for  our  older  residents  to 
contribute  toward  making  the  State  an 
even  better  place  in  which  to  live.  If  we 
look  about  our  State,  we  feel  a  great  sense 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  in  what  we 
have  helped  build  here  in  Florida.  But 
this  pride  caimot  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
ability  to  recognize  the  many  problems 
we  still  face.  Each  of  us  must  do  what  he 
can  to  meet  these  problems  squarely  and 
with  no  slack  in  our  enthusiasm.  Older 
people  have  an  Important  role  in  this 
effort — in  fact,  because  of  their  wealth 
of  experience  and  knowledge  together 
with  their  increased  leisure,  we  must  ex- 
E>ect  a  great  deal  more  from  them.  To 
accomplish  our  goal,  we  must  assiu^  two 
things.  First,  older  citizens  themselves 
must  see  their  retirement  not  as  a  retire- 
ment from  life  or  fTtSm.  the  community, 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment and  the  exploration  of  new  inter- 
ests. Second,  and  even  more  important, 
our  communities  must  find  ways  in  which 
older  people  can  take  part  in  this  per- 
sonal development  and  in  so  doing  help 
to  make  cooamunity  contributions.  In  or- 
der to  make  such  progitmis  possible,  I 
have  urged  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
national  senior  service  program  for  older 
people.  This  program  would  enable  com- 
munities throughout  the  State  and  the 
country  to  develop  ways  in  which  the  tal- 
ents and  skills  of  millions  of  our  older 
citizens  could  be  utilized  in  public  service 
community  projects.  We  have  already  ex- 
perimented with  a  variety  of  programs 
wliich  have  proved  that  older  people 
want  and  are  more  thui  able  to  make 
improvements  to  commimity  life  in  our 
school  systems,  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities,  businesses,  and  recreational 
and  conservation  programs.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
reevaluate  the  needs  of  our  older  people 
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and  of  our  communities — I  think  that 
we  wiU  find  that  each  has  something 
very  important  to  offer  the  other.  All  we 
need  now  Is  the  will  to  accomplish  it. 

Major  achievements  in  improving  the 
lives  of  older  Americans  have  indeed  been 
made  in  recent  years,  but  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  citizens  of 
Florida,  in  supporting  these  achieve- 
ments, are  today  recognized  leaders  in 
turning  what  was  once  considered  the 
"twilight"  of  life  into  the  "highlight"  of 
modem  living.  A  great  deal  of  this  credit 
goes  to  those  of  you  who  have  taken  the 
time  and  energy  to  encourage  your  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  the  State 
legislature  to  help  communities  strength- 
en programs  for  older  persons.  Your  ideas 
and  suggestions  are,  in  the  end,  our  ma- 
jor source  of  proposals  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  the 
citizens  of  Florida. 

I  appreciate  this  opportimity  to  make 
this  report  to  you,  and  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  I  can  report  that  we  are  well 
on  the  road  toward  achieving  the  theme 
set  for  Senior  Citizens  Month  in  1967— 
that  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  later 
years.  ^ 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
proud  to  have  in  our  area  in  Florida  the 
international  headquarters  of  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  and  through  this, 
to  have  contact  with  many  of  the  out- 
standing young  men  in  America  today. 
One  of  these  outstanding  Americans  who 
has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  international  imderstandlng  is 
Mr.  Louis  DeThomasis,  of  Washington, 
D.C.  He  recently  turned  his  attendance 
at  an  overseas  meeting  of  printers  into 
a  good-will  mission  for  America,  to  Israel, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Spain.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Donald  Saltz  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  May  5,  re- 
garding Mr.  DeThomasis'  visit,  will,  I 
think,  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

Not  So  Iknocbnt  Abboad 
(By  Donald  Saltz) 

An  enthusiastic  Loula  De  Thomaals  has 
Ktumed  home  after  more  than  three  weeka 
abroad  meeting  printers  In  Israel,  Turkey, 
Qr«ece  and  Spain  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems of  their  Industry.  He  also  served  aa  an 
imofflclal  emissary  of  American   good  wUl. 

Mr.  De  Thomaals,  26,  and  his  brother  Chic, 
31,  own  Metro-Graphics  Inc.,  1622  K-st  nw. 

The  welcome  extended  Mr.  De  Thomasls 
was  tremendous.  His  picture  was  on  display 
aro\md  Ankara,  Turkey,  and  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  National  Aaeembly, 
equivalent  to  our  Congreos.  Additionally 
he  met  ministers  for  separate  talks  and  he 
got  together  with  officials  of  Turkey's  largest 
printing  Ann,  A]ans-Turk,  with  whom  the 
De  Tbomasla  brothers  have  been  correspond- 
ing. 

Turkish  newspapers  carried  the  story  of 
the  American  printer  In  all  editions  and  Mr. 
De  TbomaaU  said  that  although  he  couldn't 


understand  what  was  being  said,  he  coiild 
hear  his  name  on  radio  news  broadcasts 
throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  De  Thomasls  waa  an  honored  guest  In 
Israel  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
International  held  a  dinner  for  him. 

Similar  treatment  was  accorded  in  Greece 
and  S^ain.  Everywhere,  he  was  escorted  by 
police,  and  other  personal  aides  assigned  to 
him. 

Mr.  De  Thomasls  found  that  all  the  printers 
he  saw — and  they  represented  six  firms — were 
anxious  to  discuss  business  with  him. 

"We  were  surprised,"  he  said,  "to  learn  that 
similar  problems  are  "faced  by  printers  all 
around.  These  people  afe  just  like  us." 

"One  of  the  difficulties  foreign  printing 
firms  have  is  In  finding  and  keeping  qualified 
I>eople.  Workers  learn  the  business  and  then 
leave  and  start  their  own." 

Mr.  De  Thomasls  returned  with  beautifully 
embossed  printing  from  Turkey  and  Israel. 
The  work  is  actually  superior  to  whatever  Is 
being  done  in  the  United  States,  he  said. 

An  Israeli  item  that  the  De  Thomasls 
brothers  may  market  here  Is  a  children's 
story  book  In  which  brightly  painted  animals 
move  as  the  pages  are  turned.  Production 
price  here  would  be  considerably  above  the 
cost  abroad. 

Mr.  De  Thomasls  naturally  discussed  poll- 
tics  with  the  new-found  friends. 

"They  like  Americana,"  he  noted,  "but  they 
think  we  are  too  good  and  very  naive.  They 
said  they  realize  communists  are  out  to  take 
over  the  world. 

"The  people  there  take  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  ixjlitlcs.  They  especially  admire  our 
Vice  President  Humphrey." 

Mr.  De  Thomasls  feals  that  an  avenue  has 
been  opened  for  regular  discussion  between 
printers.  He  hopes  that  next  year  he  can  go 
to  Moscow — again,  all  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  asked  him 
to  join  a  trade  mission  but  be  prefers  his 
own  way. 

NEWSPAPERS  THROUGHOUT  AMER- 
ICA OPPOSE  HJl.  2508,  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICTING  BILL 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.Bpeaker,  I  ask 
unanir.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  strongly  opposed  H.R. 
2508,  the  congressional  districting  bill, 
when  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Thursday,  April  27.  I  felt  that 
the  bill  would  undermine  the  Federsd 
courts'  one-man,  one-vote  decisions  re- 
garding congressional  districting;  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  and  unwise:  and, 
instead  of  promoting  fair  and  reasonable 
shaping  of  congressional  districts,  it 
would  actually  give  State  legislatures  an 
open  license  for  gerrymandering  con- 
gressional districts. 

The  bill  did  not  gain  much  newspaper 
attention,  either  in  news  columns  or  on 
the  editorial  pages,  up  until  the  time  it 
passed  the  House.  However,  that  situa- 
tion has  now  drastically  changed.  On 
my  request  for  editorial  opinion  on  this 
bill  from  a  random  sample  of  about  13 
major  newspapers  around  the  coimtry, 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  found 
that  eight  of  these  newspapers  have 
written  editorials  about  this  bill,  some 
of  them  twice.  Every  single  one  of  these 


papers  hsis  written  strong  editorials 
against  the  bill. 

And  let  me  immediately  respond  to  any 
concern  that  this  might  have  been  a 
weighted  and  biased  sampling  of  news- 
paper editorial  opinion.  Certainly  many 
newspapers,  normally  considered  more 
liberal,  such  as  the  New  York  Post,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  have 
strongly  opposed  this  bill.  But  many  oth- 
er papers,  normally  considered  more  con- 
servative, such  as  the  entire  Scrlpps- 
Howard  chain  and  the  Detroit  News,  have 
also  strongly  opposed  the  bill. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  these 
editorials  for  themselves,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks : 

(FYom  Scrtppe-Howard  newspapers,  as 
printed  In  the  Wsfihlngton  Dally  News  of 
Friday,  April  21.   1067] 

"One  Man,  One  Vote"  Again 
Besetting  Congress  in  one  way  or  another 
are   two   questions   having   to   do  with  the 
"one-man-one-vote"   theories   laid   down  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  recent  years. 

One  Is  the  question  of  whether  state  leg- 
islatures may  be  set  up  as  Congress  is — one 
house  elected  on  a  population  basis,  one 
house  chosen  by  geography  or  some  other 
basis. 
f  The  other  question  deals  with  the  districts 
by  which  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  are  elected.  At  the 
moment,  this  Is  the  liveliest  of  the  two  in 
Congpress.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  approved  a  bill  to  dilute  court  decisions 
on  this  question. 

Three  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
a  Georgia  decision  that  Congressional  dis- 
tricts must  be  drawn  as  equally  as  possible. 
This  principle  was  corroborated  by  like  deci- 
sions covering  other  states. 

Georgia's  districts  had  been  set  up  with 
a  variance  of  660,000  In  population.  Justice 
Black,  writing  the  main  opinion,  said  thii 
violated  Article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  describes  how  Congress  shall  be  elected 
and  organized. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  (sponsored 
by  Rep.  Celler  of  New  York)  would  permit 
a  population  variation  of  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  among  a  state's  Congressional  dis- 
trtctfl  until  1972,  and  thereafter  10  per  cent. 
This  obviously  Is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
states  more  time  to  tinker  with  CoDgreeeional 
districts  and  has  the  effect  of  watering  down 
the  principle  in  the  Black  decision  and  tlu 
requirement  of  the  Federal  ConstltutloD.  It 
would  tend  to  perpe>tuate  some  of  the  dli- 
proportionate  Congressional  districts  now 
existing. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  establish  Con- 
gressional districts  which  are  precisely  equal 
across  the  land;  but  certainly  each  state  can 
be  divided  more  evenly  than  the  30  per  cent 
standard  proposed  by  the  Celler  bUl.  Every 
citizen  has  a  Constitutional  right  to  rep- 
resentation In  the  House  on  the  same  baci* 
as  any  other. 

This  is  a  quite  different  question  than  the 
makeup  of  state  legislatures,  which  are  the 
business  of  the  states  themselves  The  Su- 
preme Court,  reaching  far  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Black  decision  in  the  Georgia 
case,  has  insisted  on  the  "one-man-one-vote" 
Idea  for  both  houses  of  state  leglslaturei, 
regardless  of  atat«  constitution  or  the  wUhes 
of  the  state  voters. 

As  a  result,  32  state  legislatures  have  pe- 
titioned Congress  for  a  Oon«tltutlonal  con- 
vention to  modify  the  court's  order.  If  two 
more  states  join  this  petition,  Congress  will 
be  required  to  call  the  convention. 
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But  lertVs  not  involve  this  Issue  with  the 
error  the  Celler  bill  propoees  to  compound. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  24, 
1967] 

Standabos  for  the  Hottbe 

We  have  long  sympathized  with  the  efforts 
by  Chairman  Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conmilttee  to  get  the  House  to  adopt  fair 
rules  for  Its  own  districting,  t)ut  the  bill  now 
reported  out  of  the  committee  sets  weak 
standards  too  late. 

The  bill  would  limit  population  deviations 
in  congressional  districts  to  30  per  cent  In 
1968  and  to  10  per  cent  in  1972.  A  decade 
ago  this  would  have  been  progress.  Even  now. 
It  turns  out.  there  are  five  states  with  dis- 
tricting variations  that  range  from  a  shock- 
ing 69  per  cent  to  32  per  cent. 

Today,  however,  federal  cotirt  actions  have 
compelled  redlstrtctlng  in  most  states  to 
standards  far  closer  to  the  one  man,  one  vote 
principle  than  this  bill  provides.  For  exam- 
ple, a  Missouri  Senate  measure  would  hold 
congressional  districts  to  about  a  5  per  cent 
variation,  though  the  measure  contains 
weaknesses  of  a  different  nature. 

Representative  Hungate  dissented  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  contending  that  Its  bill 
would  permit  "presumptive  malapportion- 
ment." That  has  not  been  Representative 
Celler's  purpose,  but  we  think  the  House 
would  now  be  wiser  to  let  the  courts  proceed 
In  setting  the  standards.  They  have  proved 
better  for  popular  representation. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  May  13,  1967] 
Last  Stand  AcAtNar  Reapportionment 

A  last-ditch  effort  is  under  way  In  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  recent  court  order  to  end  gerrymander- 
ing of  New  York's  Congressional  districts. 

The  counter-attack  Is  based  on  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Celler  (D-N.Y.)  and  hastily  rushed  through 
the  House  last  month  without  hearings.  It 
sets  guidelines  at  sharp  variance  with  court 
rulings. 

The  bin  is  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  House  Speaker  McCormack 
has  reportedly  implored  Sen.  E^astland  to 
speed  action  on  the  measure.  (McCormack's 
district  happens  to  be  Involved  In  the  re- 
dlstrtctlng). 

We  urge  Mr.  Celler  to  reconsider  his  stand. 
The  battle  for  equity  In  apportionment  has 
been  a  long  historic  fight.  And  momentous 
victories  have  been  won.  This  is  no  time  to 
call  retreat. 


(From  the  New  York  'nmes,  May  17,  1987) 

CONCRESSIONAL   MALOISTRICTINC 

Congress  Is  on  the  verge  of  rushing  through 
a  badly  drawn,  confusing  bill  on  the  vitally 
Important  subject  of  reapportioning  Con- 
gressional districts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Celler  of  Brooklyn,  the  House  last  month 
passed  a  bill  setting  standards  for  Congres- 
sional redlstrtctlng  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  Federal  court  decision 
In  the  New  York  gerrymandering  case.  The 
House  held  no  hearings  this  year  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  yesterday  appointed  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  consider  the  bill.  It 
met  and  Immediately  reported  the  measure 
to  the  full  committee,  which  is  expected  to 
approve  it  today — also  without  hearings. 

The  bill  will  then  be  sped  to  the  floor  for 
passage.  This  cavalier  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  defended  under  the  doctrine  of  com- 
ity— one  house  does  not  tamper  with  a  bill 
that  exclusively  concerns  the  other. 

But  this  bin  Is  not  a  matter  of  mere  paro- 
chial concern  to  the  members  of  the  House. 
By  undercutting  the  "one-man,  one-vote" 
principle  of  representation,  it  compromises 
a  fundamental  right  of  all  citizens  as  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  New  York  case  the  three-man  Fed- 


eral co\irt  threw  out  the  1961  redlstrtctlng 
because  of  its  failure  to  provide  compact 
districts.  The  court  criticized  many  of  the 
state's  Congressional  districts  as  "bizarre"  in 
shape.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  has  re- 
jected apportionment  plans  because  of  popu- 
lation disparities,  never  has  acted  on  the 
compactness  issue. 

If  the  Celler  bill  becomes  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be  precluded  from  deciding  a  caise 
on  that  basis,  since  the  bUl  reserves  this 
Judgment  to  the  state  legislatures.  It  opens 
the  door  wide  for  abuse  by  declaring  that 
each  district  Is  to  be  "in  as  reasonably  a 
compact  form  as  the  state  finds  practicable." 
Since  Congress  under  the  Constitution  has 
the  authority  to  define  the  apellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts,  this  language 
would  probably  block  Judicial  review  of-  the 
compactness  of  districts. 

The  bill  Is  also  confusing  in  its  definition 
of  the  permissible  variation  in  the  popula- 
tion of  districts.  The  common  understanding 
is  that  the  bill  intends  to  permit — through 
the  1968  and  1970  elections — districts  which 
are  not  more  than  16  per  cent  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  arithmetical  average.  Under 
this  interpretation.  New  York  need  not  re- 
dlstrlct. 

But  that  is  not  exactly  what  the  bill  states. 
As  Representative  Bingham  of  the  Bronx 
pointed  out  In  the  House  debate,  the  bill 
provides  that  "the  district  with  the  largest 
population  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
30  per  cent  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population."  Strictly  speaking.  New  York's 
largest  district  is  34.6  per  cent  larger  than  its 
smallest  and  therefore  this  bill's  30  per  cent 
spread  may  not  protect  it  from  the  court's 
decision.  Representative  Celler  has  himself 
offered  contradictory  explanations  on  this 
point. 

Finally,  would  the  30  per  cent  rule  be  man- 
datory on  the  courts  in  future  redlstrtctlng 
cases  or  merely  advisory?  Supporters  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  offered  conflicting  answers 
to  this  question. 

There  is  serious  doubt  whether  any  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  Is  now  desirable;  It 
might  better  be  left  entirely  to  the  courts. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  bad, 
sloppy  way  to  legislate.  The  Senate  has  an 
obligation  to  hold  hearings  and  consider  this 
murky  bill  most  carefully. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  19671 
Hearinos  Needed 

The  bUl  to  reapportion  Congressional  dis- 
tricts looks  worse  the  more  It  is  examined. 

In  an  effort  to  patch  It  up  and  extend  Its 
coverage  to  New  York,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  changed  the  formula  to  per- 
mit the  largest  district  to  exceed  the  smallest 
by  as  much  as  86  per  cent  In  population, 
rather  than  30  per  cent  as  In  the  House  ver- 
sion. Since  New  York's  variation  is  34.6  i)er 
cent,  this  amendment  Just  does  the  trtck. 
.Last  week's  decision  by  a  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral court  throwing  out  New  York's  gerry- 
mandered districts  may  now  be  reversed. 

This  amendment  was  taken  in  a  brief 
closed  meeting  on  Tuesday.  There  have  been 
no  hearings,  and  no  public  explanation  as  to 
why  this  arbitrary  figure  was  picked  out  of 
the  air.  This  Is  clearly  not  the  way  to  draft 
legislation  of  such  far-reaching  significance. 

The  bill  may  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  future  to  Judge 
whether  districts  are  reasonably  compact. 
We  stated  yesterday  Inadvertently  that  the 
three-man  court  In  the  New  York  case  had 
ruled  on  the  compactness  Issue,  but.  In  fact, 
the  Judges,  although  commenting  adversely 
on  the  "bizarre"  shat>e  of  several  districts, 
did  not  reach  that  issue,  since  the  popula- 
tions disparities  were  a  sufficient  basis  for 
deciding  the  case.  However,  it  is  important 
that  the  courts  be  left  free  to  consider  that 
question  if  necessary. 

What  effect  do  the  authors  of  this  bill  in- 
tend It  to  have  upon  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  several  other  states  that  are  now 


under  Federal  court  orders  to  reapportion 
their  Congressional  districts?  The  leg^alatlve 
history  In  the  House  on  this  point  is  excep- 
tionally confused.  If  the  Senate  Is  to  act 
responsibly  on  this  blU  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  an  obligation  to  seek  answers  to 
this  and  other  questions  before  reporting  It 
for  floor  action. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  19,  1967] 

Once   Agaxn  Thet  Plat  Ou>  Gerrtuaitoer 

Game 

A  peculiar  situation  arises  In  Washington 
as  the  House  works  to  strike  the  word  "repre- 
sentative" from  our  system  of  government. 
There  is  haste  to  legalize  imbalances  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  among  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  a  state. 

This  shady  work  on  Capitol  Hill  would  pre- 
serve the  Jobs  of  many  congressmen  who  do 
not  deserve  a  place  on  the  public  pay  roll.  It 
would  also  wreck  the  concept  of  equality  for 
all  citizens  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs. 

For  the  people  of  Florida,  this  would  not 
be  anything  new  because  not  In  recent  times 
has  this  state  enjoyed  congressional  districts 
of  equal  voting  weight.  That  is  why  the  Flor- 
ida question  is  now  before  the  courts  and  why 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  federal  Judges 
will  order  equity  in  time  for  the  congres- 
sional campaigns  In  1968. 

The  move  to  sabotage  representative  g^ov- 
emment  Is  tied  to  a  three-Judge  verdict  In 
federal  court  that  knocked  down  a  New  York 
State  congressional  reapportioning  for  fail- 
ure to  maintain  compact  districts.  There  were 
too  many  districts  strangely  shaped  by  con- 
gressmen drawing  in  their  known  support 
and  drawing  out  their  weak  spots. 

There  is  a  name  for  this  game  and  It  Is 
"gerrymander,"  taken  from  Gov.  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts  who  in  1812  signed  a 
bill  that  created  a  grotesquely  shaped  district 
for  Essex  County.  It  was  not  a  new  device  in 
1812,  but  Gov.  Gerry  will  go  dovra  In  history 
for  his  use  of  it. 

The  people  of  South  Florida  may  soon 
have  a  gerrymander  of  their  own  as  the  state's 
congressmen  worry  over  how  to  redraw  dis- 
trict lines  to  their  own  benefit. 

A  start  has  been  made  with  the  suggestion 
that  Republican  Rep.  J.  Herbert  Burke's 
Broward-North  Dade  district  be  Increased  by 
drawing  in  a  north-south  corridor  through 
the  unpopulated  muck  west  of  Miami  and 
then  ballooning  it  in  an  eastward  arc  around 
the  GOP-mlnded  residents  of  South  Miami, 
Kendall  and  Homestead. 

The  ultimate  shaping  of  such  a  district  Is 
not  certain  at  this  date,  but  it  Is  jXMslble 
to  speculate' that  if  Florida's  governor  signs 
such  a  congressional  districting  measure,  the 
American  p>olitlcal  zoo  would  boast  a  new 
specie,  the  Kirkodlle. 

[Prom  the  Newark  Sunday  News, 
May  21,  1967] 
No  Wat  Otrr 

Uncertain  In  effect  and  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom Is  the  congressional  redlstrtctlng  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

By  raising  the  permissible  population  vari- 
ation among  districts  to  35  per  cent  until  the 
election  of  1972.  the  bill  apparently  would 
postpone  the  realignment  of  New  York  dis- 
tricts ordered  by  the  federal  court.  But  It  is 
improbable  the  bill  would  extricate  New 
Jersey  Democrats  from  the  einbarraasing  in- 
traparty  dispute  that  has  blocked  their 
efforts  to  amend  a  redlstrlctlng  law  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

The  bill  before  Congress  would  reduce  the 
variation  to  10  per  cent  beginning  with  the 
1972  election.  It  apparently  would  also  deny 
the  federal  courts  power  to  require  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  one  man-one  vote  principle 
laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But 
students  of  the  Constitution  doubt  that  Con- 
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greas  oovUd  also  limit  tbe  power  ol  state 
courts  to  review  the  acta  of  state  legislatures. 

So  It  seems  probable  tbat  tbe  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court's  order  tbat  no  more  oon- 
greuional  elections  can  be  held  imdw  tbe 
preaent  law  wlU  stand,  no  matter  what  Con- 
greaa  doea. 

Congreaalonal  Interference  in  redlstrlctlng 
Is  Inexplicable  at  this  point.  Under  firm  ju- 
dicial presaure,  the  legislatures  are  gradually 
complying  with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  equal  representation,  in  their  own 
hotises  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that  this  orderly 
proceea  continue. 

The  pending  bill  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
It  Is  ineffectual  in  respect  to  a  flagrant  abuse 
on  which  Congress  could  helpfully  take  a 
Arm  stand,  the  gerrymander.  The  bill  requires 
no  more  than  that  districts  be  aa  compact 
"as  the  state  finds  practicable."  Which  la 
like  letting  Ralph  Houk  umpire  all  the  gamea 
In  Yankee  Stadium. 

(From  the  Waahington  Post,  May  20,  1967] 
Emasculated  Bn.L 

What  started  out  to  be  a  congressional 
mandate  for  fair  redlstrlctlng  by  tbe  states 
has  degenerated  into  a  rather  shabby  ccxn- 
promlse.  Aa  originally  conceived  on  tbe 
House  side,  the  bill  laid  down  giiidellnea  to 
which  tbe  states  would  have  to  conform  In 
creating  their  congressional  districts.  Each 
district  was  to  be  compact,  contiguous  and 
nearly  equal  in  population  with  permissible 
variations  from  the  average  of  no  more  than 
16  per  cent.  In  tbe  House  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  however,  the  bill  has 
been  seriously  weakened. 

The  House  changed  the  allowable  varia- 
tions to  30  per  cent  between  tbe  largest  and 
smallest  dlatricta  in  a  state.  Now  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has  tentatively 
Stretched  this  to  35  per  cent,  presumably  to 
save  New  York  from  tbe  necessity  of  redls- 
trlctlng before  the  1968  elections.  New  York 
Is  under  court  order  to  remake  its  districts 
becaiue  of  a  variation  of  34.5  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  tbe  bill  awaiting  final  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  be  to  relieve 
lawsuits  for  tbat  purpose  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  fair -districting  decision. 

A  bill  originally  designed  to  compel  fair 
districting,  therefore,  baa  become  in  part  a 
device  for  defeat  of  court  redlstrlctlng  orders. 
This  la  most  unfortunate.  In  otir  view,  this 
la  an  area  in  which  Congress  should  act.  It 
has  a  primary  responsibility  to  put  Its  own 
house  in  order.  Tbe  decision  as  to  how  much 
leeway  la  to  be  given  tbe  states  In  shaping 
their  congressional  districts  Is  chiefly  a  po- 
litical one  tbat  should  be  made  by  Congress. 
But  Congress  should  not  leave  its  guidelines 
so  loose  that  the  courts  may  be  tempted  to 
upset  them  for  want  of  equal  protection  at 
tbe  laws. 

Tbe  only  excuse  tbat  may  be  offered  for 
this  laxity  Is  tbat  It  would  remain  in  effect 
for  only  the  1968  and  1970  elections.  After 
the  1970  census  figures  are  available,  per- 
missible variations  would  be  reduced  to  10 
per  cent.  But  the  atrlctness  of  this  standard 
designed  to  be  permanent  mer^L^phasizea 
tbe  excessive  leniency  of  tlie  tSHprary  re- 
qtiirement.  It  la  unfortimate,  t^^Bhat  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  cloee^^Kdoor  to 
gerrymandering — a  door  which  thnRuse  had 
foolishly  left  open. 

Since  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
Senate  side.  It  is  especially  Important  that 
this  problem  be  aired  thoroughly  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  floor.  If 
necessary.  Certainly  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Improve  the  bill  Isefore  It  Is  brought 
to  a  vote. 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  May  38, 
1967] 

OMWAXO   rOK    MUWEPEESEKTATION 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  baa  approved  a  congreaslonal 


redlstrlctlng  bill  even  weaker  than  one 
passed  by  tbe  House. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  congressional  dis- 
tricts could  vary  by  no  more  than  35  per 
cent  in  population  for  the  1968  and  1970 
elections,  and  by  10  per  cent  thereafter.  The 
House  measure  limits  the  variations  to  30 
per  cent  until  1972  and  10  per  cent  after- 
wards. Representative  Bungate  of  Missouri 
had  already  chEirged  that  tbe  House  bill  rep- 
resented carte  blanche  tor  continued  misrep- 
resentation; Senator  ECennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts found  greater  Aortcomings  in  the 
Senate  measure. 

In  many  states  tbe  courts  have  obliged  re- 
dlstrlctlng even  under  the  10  per  cent  limit. 
Why  should  Congress  now  try  a  departure 
from  popular  representation  three  times  as 
great?  No  bill  at  all  would  be  preferable  to 
either  of  these. 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  May  26,  1967] 

Backwaju)  Rkafportionmemt  Sttp 
Unless  there  Is  a  subatantlal  public  outcry 
within  the  next  few  days.  Congress  probably 
will  continue  on  its  stealthy  way  to  stall  and 
undermine  court-ordered  moves  to  reappor- 
tion congressional  dlstilcts. 

This  move  is  similar  to  Senator  Dlrksen's  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  Supreme  Court's  one 
man,  one  vote  ruling  on  state  legislatures.  In 
brief,  it  would  circumvent  the  high  court's 
finding  in  Westbury  vs.  Sanders  (1964)  that 
congressional  districts  must  be  composed  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  of  equal  numbers  of 
people. 

Whereas  the  court  set  no  standards  to  Im- 
plement Its  decision,  the  bill  which  already 
has  passed  the  Houss  and  which  wll)  be 
debated  in  the  Senate  June  5  seeks  to  do  so. 
And  that  is  where  the  mischief  lies,  In  the 
standards  which  Congress  Intends  to  estab- 
lish. 

Tbe  bill  would  permit  any  state  with  a  de- 
viation of  lees  than  3i  percent  between  its 
most  populous  district  and  Its  least  populous 
one  to  ignore  redlstrlctlng  through  1972. 
After  1972  It  would  set  a  permanent  10  per- 
cent deviation  figure. 

In  effect,  this  would  mean  that  only  four 
states  would  still  have  to  act  on  reapportion- 
ment, at  least  until  19'X2.  Tbe  unequal,  unfair 
and  discriminatory  situations  which  prevail 
in  many  states  (28  states  have  deviations  of 
more  than  20  percent)  would  be  allowed  to 
remain,  or  even  become  worse. 

Michigan's  situation  exemplifies  the  badly 
drafted  natiu'e  of  this  bill.  Having  Just  redls- 
trlcted  to  a  point  where  we  have  a  maximum 
deviation  of  only  3.4  percent.  Michigan  would 
be  prohibited  from  making  any  change.  But 
any  state  with  deviations  between  6  and  34 
percent  could  change — >to  create  an  even  more 
unfair  situation  If  It  wanted. 

To  pick  up  an  extra  vote  in  the  Senate, 
Hawaii  would  be  required  to  redlstrict  imme- 
diately, a  situation  which  is  expected  to  bene- 
fit Senator  Hiram  Focg's  Republicans  back 
home.  New  Mexico,  with  precisely  the  same 
situation,  but  with  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
who  do  not  want  redlstrlctlng,  has  been  ex- 
empted. 

Moet  Important,  tha  bill  gives  back  to  the 
states— and  to  the  8«lflsb,  local  polttlcans 
who  want  to  perpetuate  their  own  power — 
the  right  to  define  what  constitutes  a  com- 
pact, contiguous  congressional  district.  This 
is  an  open  invitation  to  gerrymandering  and 
alone  is  good  reason  to  oppose  the  bill. 

It  Is  no  wonder  Congress  moved  swiftly  and 
silently  to  enact  this  legislation.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  leg^lslatlon  in  this  or 
the  last  Congress.  Debate  in  the  House  was 
limited  to  two  hours  and  amendments  were 
prohibited.  (Where  were  the  Republicans 
with  their  cries  about  Democratic  railroad- 
ing? They  were  there,  voting  for  the  bill.) 

Having  said  all  that,  we  agree  there  Is  Jus- 
tification for  congressional  action  to  set  rea- 
sonable guidelines  to  belp  the  states  and  the 
courts  through  the  redlstrlctlng  thicket. 


But  "reasonable"  is  the  key  word,  and  the 
bill  being  considered  in  the  Senate  does  not 
meet  that  test. 


DIANA  ROSS,  MARY  WILSON,  FLOR- 
ENCE  BALLARD— "THE  SU- 
PREMES"— OPEN  AT  THE  SHORE- 
HAM  HOTEL  ON  THURSDAY 
NIGHT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conters]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  armounce  to  my 
colleagues  a  very  important  event  that 
will  be  taking  place  in  Washington  this 
coming  Thursday  night.  Diana  Ross, 
Mary  Wilson,  and  Florence  Ballard— 
collectively  and  most  famously  known 
as  the  Supremes — begin  a  10-day  engage- 
ment here  in  Washington  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  this  Thursday  night. 

The  talent  and  personalities  of  the 
Supremes  have  set  them  apart  from  all 
the  other  well-known  popular  singing 
groups  and  made  them  into  an  interna- 
tionally famous  group.  Their  talent  Is 
so  great  and  varied  that  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  top  performers  not  only  In 
the  rock  and  roll  and  rhythm  and  blues 
fields,  but  also  on  the  nightclub  and  con- 
cert circuits,  on  nationwide  TV,  and  as 
recording  stars  with  many  gold  records 
to  their  credit.  The  Supremes  are  unique 
in  the  popular  music  field  in  their  ability 
to  appeal  to  music  lovers  of  all  ages, 
tastes  and  backgrounds. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  these 
three  beautiful  and  talented  young  wom- 
en are  the  most  famous  residents  of 
Michigan's  First  Congressional  District. 
And  I  would  stress  that  the  very  high 
regard  we  in  Michigan  have  for  the  Su- 
premes is  completely  bipartisan.  Michi- 
gan's Governor  George  Romney,  a  well- 
known  Republican,  has  aptly  described 
the  Supremes  as  "the  most  exportable 
Michigan  product." 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  the 
Supremes  as  my  constituents  because 
Flo,  Mary,  and  Diana  have  consistently 
been  concerned  and  diligent  in  seeing 
that  their  new-found  fame  and  fortune 
has  benefited  not  only  themselves  and 
their  families  but  the  entire  community. 
They  have  often  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  talent  to  support  many  impor- 
tant public  efforts. 

Two  recent  articles  regarding  the  Su- 
premes tell  much  about  their  careers  and 
their  unique  position  in  the  popular  mu- 
sic field  in  America.  I  insert  Uiese  arti- 
cles in  the  Congressional  Record  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  28,  1967] 

StTPREMES  Rolling  In  To  Rock  thb  Txkrace 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

New  York. — There  is  something  wildly 
incongruous  about  the  Supremes  playing 
Manhattan's  Copacabana. 

Dressed  In  purple  chiffon  mlnishifts.  belt- 
ing out  rhythm  and  blues  numbers  and  doing 
the  bugaloo  while  they  sing,  these  three  De- 
troit  girls  who  hob-nob   with   the  Beatles 
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when  they  visit  London,  are  in  strange  sur- 
roundings at  the  Copa. 

Tbe  club  la  a  musical  mausoleum  of  an- 
other era,  full  of  plastic  pineapple  trees  and 
Flberglas  citrus  gardens  that  could  be  either 
a  giant  Carmen  Miranda  hairpiece  or  Ha- 
waiian Night  at  Oroasingers.  No  place  for 
a  rock  'n'  roll  ahow,  the  Copacabana. 

And  there  is  the  audience.  Sure,  there  are 
plenty  of  leggy  types  who  will  probably  stand 
In  line  at  Arthur  after  the  show,  a  few  kids 
out  for  a  big  night  after  the  prom,  some 
East  Villagers  who  haven't  been  uptown  since 
the  last  Be-in. 

But  what  about  all  the  visiting  firemen 
whose  wives  keep  coxmtlng  travelers'  checks, 
the  middle-aged  couples  from  Long  Island, 
the  fathers  who  bring  their  13-year-old 
daughters  to  see  the  Supremes,  then  come 
back  with  their  wives  the  next  night? 

In  New  York,  it  is  not  the  kids  who  have 
booked  the  Copa  solid  for  14  straight  days, 
two  shows  week-nights,  three  on  weekends. 

When  the  Supremes  leave  the  45  rpm 
spindle,  they  also  leave  the  teenage  music 
business  and  become  a  sophisticated  night- 
club act. 

There  have  t>een  a  few  rock  singers — Petula 
Clark  comes  to  mind — who  can  bridge  the 
gap  between  musical  generations,  but  the 
Supremes  probably  represent  the  only  group 
at  tbe  very  top  of  the  rhythm  and  blues 
buslnesa  who  establish  complete  rapport 
with  adult  audiences. 

Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
girls — Diana  Roes,  Mary  Wilson  and  Florence 
Ballard.  But  part  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
Motown  Record  Co.,  for  whom  the  Supremes 
record. 

The  girls,  who  grew  up  in  the  Motor  City's 
slum  ghetto  and  have  been  singing  together 
since  they  were  about  14,  first  came  to  Mo- 
town in  the  early  '60e. 

Even  then,  Motown  had  established  Itself 
as  a  unique  organization  in  the  pop  record 
business,  a  Negro-owned  corporation  that 
was  producing  consistent  bits.  But  it  re- 
mained for  the  Supremes  to  put  the  label 
lu  Its  present  position  of  outselling  the  rock 
and  roll-rhythm  and  blues  releases  of  any 
other  label. 

Berry  Gordy  Jr..  Motown's  president,  first 
put  Diane,  Mary  and  Flo  to  work  dubbing 
the  background  for  the  company's  then 
better  known  properties  like  Marvin  Oaye, 
the  Four  Tops  and  Bmokey  Robinson  and 
the  Miracles. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Gordy  had 
the  girls  record  "Where  Did  Our  Love  Go?" 
which  became  the  first  of  a  continuous  streak 
of  hits,  nine  of  them  gold  records. 

As  the  Supremes  were  perfecting  their 
sound  around  almost  Baroque  counterpoint, 
close  harmony,  a  big  beat  and  Diana's 
throaty,  Eartba  Kltt-tones,  the  girls  were 
also  attending  "the  finishing  school." 

The  finishing  school,  as  It  la  called  around 
Motown's  Detroit  headquarters,  is  the  label's 
Artist  Development  Department,  an  institu- 
tion where  slum  kids  learn  to  play  duba 
like  the  Copacabana  and  the  Shoreham, 
where  the  Supremes  open  Thursday. 

Under  Oordy'a  guidance,  the  Supremes 
learned  how  to  overcome  the  restrictions  of 
electronic  gimmickry  that  plays  so  big  a 
role  In  the  record  business  and  allows  ob- 
scure, acne-generation  stars  to  toss  off  hit 
records  sight-unseen. 

From  the  Supremes'  considerable  eonount 
of  raw  talent  there  emerged  a  smoo''.b,  very 
capable,  mature  group  of  performers  who— 
If  things  ever  do  blt^,  bottom— could  ride 
the  Andrews  Sisters  circuit  when  they  reach 
age  30,  and  do  it  with  ability. 

Becoming  nightclub  performers,  however, 
was  not  without  problenu  for  the  Supremes; 
ofT  stage  the  girls  are  simple  pleasant, 
friendly,  average  young  ladies  who  are  not 
easily  given  to  singing  Lerner  and  Loewe 
tunes,  telling  jokes  emd  making  sad  degree 
Masons  aesthetically  comfortable. 


HappUy  for  the  Supremes,  any  reluctance 
to  pay  attention  at  the  finishing  school  was 
offset  by  what  one  Motown  official  regards 
as  the  girls'  "overwhelming  desire  to  be  on 
top." 

This  competitiveness,  which  colleagues  say 
extends  to  the  Supremes'  dealings  with  other 
Motown  artists  as  well  as  singers  on  other 
labels,  got  them  through  Gordy 's  Academy 
summa  cum  laude. 

With  the  help  of  a  retinue  of  veteran  per- 
formers that  Motown  employs  as  teachers, 
Diana,  Mary  and  Flo  became  schooled  in  the 
complex  Motown  choreography  so  evident  in 
their  club  appearances. 

And  they  paid  strict  attention  in  charm 
class,  learning  how  to  be  little  ladles,  how  to 
act  when  the  public  relations  man  takes  you 
to  lunch  to  meet  tbe  preaa,  how  to  alt  in 
Johnny  Carson's  low-slung  chairs,  how  to 
be  chic  in  the  gowns  selected  by  Motown's 
Special  Projects  Department. 

Then,  too,  the  Supremes  learned  to  en- 
large their  repertory  with  standards,  to  teU 
a  few  jokes  and  began  to  gain  stage  presence. 

Some  of  Motown's  critics  contend  that 
there  is  artistic  danger  in  the  company's 
approach  to  training  its  performers;  that 
they  come  out  of  the  finishing  school  aa 
though  stamped  on  one  of  the  Detroit  auto 
assembly  lines  where  Berry  Gordy  worked 
when  he  first  ventured  into  the  record 
business. 

Although  there  are  some  evidences  of  this 
problem  In  both  the  "Motown  Sound" — the 
generic  term  for  the  label's  particular  brand 
of  Negro  rhythm  and  blues — and  in  the  live 
appearances  of  some  of  the  company's  per- 
formers, the  Supremes  have  emerged  as  a 
distinctive  group. 

The  first  factor  working  in  their  favor  is 
the  personalities  of  the  girls  themselves.  They 
are  by  nature  rambunctious,  happy,  young 
and — despite  three  years  of  earning  some  of 
tbe  highest  salaries  \n  show  business — rather 
fetchlngly  naive.  All  of  thta  cornea  through 
on  stage. 

Just  aa  important,  the  Supremes  are  not 
nearly  so  bound  by  the  Motown  Sound  as 
some  of  the  label's  other  stars.  "The  reason," 
says  one  Motown  aide,  "is  that  the  Supremes 
are  more  mtisical  than  moet  of  the  other 
groupa." 

Hence,  they  can  work  with  the  big,  Basle- 
slzed  Motown  band  tbat  travels  with  them 
as  well  as  they  do  with  the  electronic  mix- 
masters  back  in  Detroit;  their  arrangements 
are  freer  and  more  Inventive  than  those  of 
most  rock  artists  who  try  to  raise  tbe  level 
of  their  work  to  serious  music. 

Finally,  there  is  the  "Supremes  sound" 
Itself,  something  related  to  but  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent  Motown  sound  and 
probably  the  real  reason  for  the  group's  abil- 
ity to  bridge  the  generation  gap. 

Even  when  tbe  Supremes  sing  standards — 
as  they  will  In  perhaps  a  third  co'  fourth 
of  their  numbers  during  tbe  Shoreham  en- 
gagement— this  sound,  to  some  extent,  over- 
shadows the  songs  themselves. 

Roughly,  it  is  a  glossy  yet  soulful  combina- 
tion of  hard  rock,  occasional  funky  blues, 
sensitive  inflection,  heavy  bass  and  a  big 
band  style  mixed  with  gospel  vocal  har- 
monies. 

Such  a  conglomeration  is,  of  course,  dif- 
ficult to  master.  But  it  Includes  enough 
forms  from  different  types  of  music  to 
generate  wide  appeal  if  handled  freely  and 
expertly. 

That's  why  tbe  Pepsi  Oeneration  and  the 
Mozle  Generation  were  able  to  coexist  under 
the  potted  pineapples  of  the  Copa. 


(From  Jet  magazine,  June  1, 1967] 

SupRiMxs  IN  A  New  "Bao" — Fabttlous  Droiorr 
SiNQiNO  Group 
(By  Bobble  Barbee) 
Already  stars  of  records,  concerts  and  tel- 
evision guest  spots.  The  Supremes,  at  last, 


have  been  permitted  to  peek  into  a  couple 
of  brand  new  "bags."  Although  their  facea 
didnt  quite  make  it  they  are  heard  on  the 
sound  track  singing  the  title  tune  of  tbe  new 
Columbia  movie  The  Happening,  which  stars 
Anthony  Quinn,  and  they've  developed  a 
"class"  night  club  act  tbat  Is  regarded  as 
"outta  sight." 

A  contmuous  seU-out  during  their  two- 
week  stay  at  Copacabana — their  third  en- 
gagement at  the  New  York  nltery — Tbe  Su- 
premes rocketed  off  to  a  roUlcking  start  on 
opening  night  and  reaped  standing  ovations 
from  the  clapping  crowd  that  included  TV's 
Ed  Sullivan,  alnger  Dionne  Warwick,  enter- 
tainer Bobby  Short,  grid  star  Tim  Brown,  etc. 

"The  Supremes  have  not  almply  changed 
over  the  years,"  beams  publicist  Paul  Alder- 
man, "but  they  have  improved  and  dlveral- 
fled  their  show  by  adding  new  songs,  qiUpa, 
show  tunes  etc.  to  reach,  aatiafy  and  appeal 
to  more  people.  Since  you  don't  find  too  many 
young  people  attending  night  club  shows — 
first  becaiue  it's  generally  too  expensive  and 
secondly  because  they  are  barred  by  age — 
your  audience  is  made  up  of  adults.  So  The 
Supremes  had  to  fill-in  their  repertoire  to 
appeal  to  this  group." 

Prom  evidence  left  in  the  walce  of  their 
Copa  blast,  the  trio  of  comely  Detrolters 
(Diana  Roas,  Mary  Wilson,  Florence  Ballard) 
are  quite  appealing.  In  their  night  club 
ahows  The  Supremes  add  a  sprinkling  of 
spontaneous  gaiety  In  maintaining  an  on- 
going rapport  with  the  audience  between 
medleys  of  their  Gold  Record  tunes  which 
Include  such  love  hits  as  Tou  Can't  Hurry 
Love.  Stop  In  The  Name  of  Love,  Baby  Love, 
Love  Is  Here  And  Now  You're  Gone,  etc.  in- 
terspersed with  Bonga  that  have  not  been 
recorded  as  Thoroughly  Modem  Millie,  More, 
Second-Hand  Rose,  The  Lady  la  A  Tramp, 
Michelle,  etc.,  to  leave  the  fans  in  a  state  of 
delighted  frenzy  following  their  ^>ell-blnd- 
Ing  performance. 

But,  even  with  the  perfection  of  their 
club  act,  the  dazzling  Detrolters  stlU  re- 
member the  teen-ago's  and  yoimg  adults, 
"fans  from  which  oometb  their  original 
wealth,"  and,  with  hardly  time  off  for  rest 
and  relaxation,  maintain  a  grueling  concert 
tour  that  takes  them  to  such  places  aa  Day- 
ton, Ohio:  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Newark,  N.J.; 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  Yale  along 
with  a  three-day  stay  (Aug.  31-33)  at  Expo 
67  In  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  weU-llked  trio  also  have  five  shows  to 
do  on  television  for  Ed  StilUvan  each  year 
plus  other  TV  shots  on  The  Andy  WUllams 
Show,  Tbe  Dean  Martin  Show,  Hollywood 
Palace  and  Stage  67.  While  resting  they'll 
record  an  album  of  Rodgers  and  Hart  songs. 

Like  one  enthusiastic  fan  sighingly 
gushed:  "They  may  not  t>e  in  a  brand  new 
bag,  but  that  l>ag  they're  in  is  something 
else!" 


C.    RICHARD    BARTALINI— AN    OUT- 
STANDING YOUNO  MAN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK£3l  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MTr.TiFTR  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  C»llfomia  State  Junior 
(Hiamber  of  Commerce  selected  Mr, 
Richard  Bartallni,  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, as  one  of  California's  five  out- 
standing young  men  of  1967.  An  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Aljameda  Times 
Star  sets  forth  this  young  man's  record 
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at   accomplishment   and   indicates   his 
dedication  to  community  service. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Insert  this 
article  In  the  Record  in  further  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  Mr.  Bartallnl's 
continuing  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity: 

Bastalimi  Akono  Top  YonNO  Mxn 

C.  Blcbard  Bartallnl  of  Alameda  baa  been 
selected  one  of  California's  five  outstanding 
young  men  of  1967. 

Bartallnl,  a  local  attorney  and  member 
of  the  Alameda  Board  of  Education,  was  se- 
lected "In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
ability,  accompllsbments  emd  services  to  bis 
community,  country,  and  profession." 

The  p«nel  of  judges  making  the  selection 
Included  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Eric  Bloy,  Bish- 
op of  Los  Angeles;  Mariana  Bourns,  presi- 
dent of  Bourns  Inc.;  Norman  Chandler, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tlmes-Mlrror 
Company;  Frederick  O.  Larkln,  Jr.,  president 
of  Security  First  National  Bank  In  Los  An- 
geles; Stanley  Mosk,  justice  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court;  John  Wooden,  head  basket- 
bfill  coach  at  UCLA,  and  Dr.  M.  Morvel 
Young,  president  of  Pepperdlne  College  tn 
liOfl  Angeles. 

The  award  will  be  presented  in  formal 
ceremonies  Saturday,  ^rll  8,  at  the  Mission 
Inn  In  Riverside. 

ACriVlTlBS 

Bartallnl  Is  an  active  member  of  the  Ala- 
meda Elks  Club.  BP.O.E.  No.  1015  and  the 
Klwanls  Club  of  Alameda.  He  serves  as  a 
Bienlber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ala- 
meda Boys  Club. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  City  Council;  was  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Relations  Division,  United 
Crusade,  1960  through  1964;  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  National  Foundation, 
March  of  Dimes;  has  been  president  of  the 
Oood  Government  League  since  1960. 

Other  sctlvltles  Include  director  of  the 
California  Hoop  Club  since  1B69,  chairman 
of  the  City  of  Alameda  committee  for  for- 
mation of  a  junior  college  district,  and  mem- 
bership on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Triangle  Club,  sm  association  of  policemen, 
firemen  and  citizens. 

He  has  been  active  with  the  Alameda  Jay- 
cees  since  1969,  serving  In  various  offices  on 
the  local,  dUtrlct,  state  and  national  level. 

LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

Bartallnl  attended  Alameda  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
and  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

His  nomination  was  submitted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alameda  Jaycees. 

In  1966  Bartallnl  was  selected  as  an  out- 
standing young  man  of  America  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  publication's  "outstanding 
young  men  of  America." 

He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  live  at  405  Oreen- 
brlar  Road  with  their  two  children,  Robert, 
11,  a  student  at  WUl  C.  Wood  School,  and 
Denlse.  0,  a  student  at  Donald  C.  Lum  school. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth,  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  chairman  of  one  of  its 


principal  subcommll^tees,  recently  made 
a  speech  before  the  National  Space  Club. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Congressman  Karth  know 
how  dedicated  he  Is  and  know  the  valua- 
ble contributions  tbat  he  has  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  his  speech 
to  my  colleagues: 

The  Space  Program  in  Perspectivi: 

I  accepted  Greg's  Invitation  to  speak  today 
for  one  main  reason:  we  need  to  put  the 
space  program  In  proper  perspective.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  information  and  Impreestons 
conveyed  to  the  publtc  have  been  much  too 
one-sided — we  have  zlgged  from  the  dismay 
following  Sputnik  to  the  euphoria  Induced 
by  hundreds  of  hours  of  national  television 
coverage  of  glamorous  and  highly  successfvU 
manned  space  misslooB.  In  recent  months  we 
have  zagged  to  where  criticism  of  the  space 
program  and  those  who  run  it  is  "the  name 
of  the  game." 

Perhaps  we  In  the  Congress,  the  news  media 
and  the  Administration  could  do  a  better  job 
of  smoothing  out  some  of  the  zJgs  and  zags. 
Seldom  are  things  either  as  good  or  a£  bad 
as  they  are  portrayed  to  the  public.  For  ex- 
ample, Just  last  week  a  headline  In  a  naajor 
eastern  newspaper  read  "NASA  secrecy  on  Its 
failures  riles  Congreas."  The  story  Implied 
that  the  entire  Congress  was  up  In  arms; 
it  went  on  to  state  "NASA  beUeves  that  Con- 
gress needs  only  to  know  of  successes,  that 
faUures  are  an  Internal  matter  and  are  only 
for  the  eyes  of  NASA  and  Its  contractors.  ' 

The  last  thing  I  wish  Is  to  get  Into  a  battle 
with  the  news  media — It's  one  you  can't 
win — but  I  might  suggest  that  this  and  many 
similar  stories  publlthed  since  Janu£U7  27 
are  overly  simplified  versions  of  some  very 
complex  situations  and  clrctunstances.  Clear- 
ly I  am  making  no  charges — I  am,  however, 
stating  some  personal  observations. 

Most  of  us  in  th*  Congress  have  been 
deeply  concerned — and  properly  so — about 
the  Apollo  accident.  Many  of  us  have  spent 
days  listening  carefuUy  and  patiently  to  de- 
tailed summaries  of  many  thousands  of 
hours  devoted  to  reports,  reviews  and  plans 
for  corrective  action.  Yet,  much  of  the  news 
coverage  has  been  for  those  few  who  have 
conducted  their  own  reviews  by  press  con- 
conference  or  declared  the  Apollo  review  pro- 
ceedings to  be  "whitewashes,"  "graywashes," 
and  "cover-ups. "  I  do  not  believe  this  kind 
of  coverage  gives  the  public  a  balanced  ac- 
curate assessment. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  go  into  the  details 
today  about  how  I  have  been — on  occasion — 
a  critic  of  certain  NASA  programs.  In  fact. 
Congressman  Mosher  and  I  have  been 
through  a  few  investigations  together — and 
we  have  had  our  dlfftrences  of  opinion  with 
NASA  and  some  contractors.  And  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  similar  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  future. 

Yet  along  with  my  criticism  I  have  always 
believed  that  creditable  performance  should 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged.  In  so  do- 
ing I  have  travelled  all  over  this  country 
selling  the  benefits  of  the  space  program 
and  striving  to  give  a  balanced  picture  of 
its  successes  and  failures.  The  objectives  of 
the  sub-committee  I  am  privileged  to  chair 
have  been  to  gather  the  facts,  pinpoint  re- 
sponsibility, offer  constructive  criticism, 
make  positive  recommendations  and  then 
proceed  to  help  In  tvery  way  necessary  to 
build  a  successful  project. 

Today  I  wish  to  oongratulate  Jim  Webb 
and  his  associates  for  their  response  to  the 
Apollo  tragedy.  They  haje-presented  an  ob- 
jective, constructiy(»''Md  very  conclusive 
series  of  statemerrte  concerning  their  cor- 
rective actions,  their  future  plans  and  the 
new  NASA  policies  involving  contractors  op- 
erations.  These   steps   wUl,   In   my   opinion. 


reduce    substantlaUy    the    likelihood    of   a 
similar  accident  In  the  future. 

Yet,  while  much  can  and  will  be  done  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  accident  and  failure, 
we  must  recognize  more  clearly  that  risk  and 
danger  are  Inherent  In  what  we  are  doing. 
Risk  and  danger  have  been  the  constant 
oompanlonB  of  man  since  the  beginning  of 
time — and  Indeed — the  beginning  of  this 
program.  Freedom  from  risk  coupled  with 
perfect  safety  are  impossible  goals.  Refusal 
to  recognize  this  as  a  truism.  Is  to  substi- 
tute Ignorance  for  fact. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  a  bill  that 
was  proposed  late  In  the  Apollo  hearings. 
It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  "Aero- 
space Safety  Advisory  Panel."  This  group 
would  be  an  independent  agency  and  would 
perform  all  phases  of  safety  review  on  NASA 
programs. 

While  I  don't  necessarily  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  independent  panel.  I  do 
think  that  we  In  the  Congress  are  better  situ- 
ated to  evaluate  NASA  performance — Includ- 
ing safety.  Furthermore,  we  are  the  only  ones 
directly  responsible  to  the  taxpayers;  I  be- 
lieve that  with  some  modifications  In  past 
arrangements  Congress  is  better  equipped  to 
do  a  responsible  Job  for  the  public. 

One  of  the  modifications  I  refer  to  deals 
with  the  dl£Bcult  issue  of  "how  much  of  what 
kinds  of  Information"  NASA  can  and  will 
furnish  the  Congress.  While  it  is  very  much 
of  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  NASA 
wants  to  tell  us  only  about  successes,  it  Is 
true  that  in  the  past,  the  various  Science  and 
Astronautics  Subcommittees  have  been.  In 
varying  extents,  hampered  by  lack  of  com- 
plete Information  in  reviewing  NASA  pro- 
grams. 

In  all  fairness.  I  must  add  that  this  infor- 
mation problem  is  neither  new  nor  peculiar 
to  our  Committee;  Indeed  the  problem  has 
been  a  central  feature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  Executive  Depart- 
ments for  generations.  New  balances  are 
continuously  worked  out  pragmatically  to 
meet  changing  times  and  situations. 

Notwithstanding  certain  problems  tn  the 
past  which  I  noted  above.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  future  and  as  a  result  of  the 
Apollo  hearings  we  in  the  Congress  will  get 
a  better  flow  of  Information — in  response  to 
changing  times  and  situations. 

Even  so.  we  in  the  Congress  must  be  care- 
ful about  pushing  our  information  require- 
ments to  the  point  where  each  executive  In 
an  agency  begins  to  think  about  every  de- 
cision mainly  in  terms  of  "how  will  this 
look  if  and  when  I  have  to  appear  before  a 
Congressional  Committee."  I'll  ccxne  back 
to  this  a  little  later. 

Turning  again  to  news  media  coverage  of 
the  space  program.  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
few  moments  alx>ut  a  meeting  held  two 
weeks  ago  in  Dallas  which  some  of  you  at- 
tended. Over  500  people  met  to  discuss  the 
commercial  uses  of  space.  In  under  10  years 
we  have  progressed  far  enough  from  those 
first  tentative  probes  of  space  to  discuss  seri- 
ously the  prospects  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  direct  economic  potential. 

Yet,  I  would  wager  that  the  Phillips  Report 
got  more  lines  of  newspaper  space  and  min- 
utes of  television  time  In  two  weeks  than  the 
economic  payoff  subject  has  gotten  in  the 
past  two  years.  In  fact,  I  have  l>een  notably 
unsuccessful  In  trying  to  convince  a  major 
network  to  do  a  story  along  these  lines  Just 
think  of  all  the  hours  the  networlcs  have 
spent  during  the  various  manned  missions 
hashing  and  re-hashing  the  same  informa- 
tion— even  when  it  was  trite. 

In  talking  to  people  everywhere  in  this 
country,  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  in  spit«  of 
the  great  advances,  scientific  and  technol- 
ogical programs  are  among  the  least  under- 
stood of  government  efforts.  Tracing  nation- 
al growth  and  prosperity  directly  baclc  to 
research  and  development  is  admittedly  a 
tough  Job — particularly  where  it  Is  basic  as 
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well  as  space  research  and  development.  But 
I  agree  with  Dr.  von  Braun  that  space  tech- 
nology stimulates  social  and  economic 
progress. 

While  the  direct  tracing  Is  tough,  one 
thing  is  clear:  every  nation  In  the  world 
that  is  unable  or  fails  to  carry  out  an  ag- 
gressive R&D  program  also  falls  to  develop 
an  economy  that  educates,  feeds,  houses  and 
clothes  its  people.  It's  also  one  of  the  reasons 
underdeveloped  countries  are  underdevel- 
oped! Now,  I  recognize  full  well  the  simplic- 
ity of  this  statement  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
too  simple  for  some.  But  nevertheless,  It  too, 
Is  a  truism. 

That  the  public  does  not  more  clearly  un- 
derstand this  relationship  must  also  rest  at 
NASA's  doorstep  and  that  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  collectively.  I  think  that  some  effort 
should  be  diverted  from  advancing  the 
causes  of  sp>eciSc  programs  and  companies. 
These  diverted  resources  should  l>e  spent  on 
developing  a  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
benefits  of  the  total  space  program — and 
driving  home  the  point  of  how  close  we  are 
to  realizing  magnificent  achievements  in  bet- 
tering our  Uves. 

I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  Just  said  about 
the  benefits  of  the  space  {M'ogram  is  "old 
hat"  as  far  as  you  are  concerned — but  that 
is  because  we  spend  most  of  our  "public  af- 
fairs"  time  talking  about  space  among  our- 
selves at  such  gatherings  as  this  luncheon 
today. 

You've  got  to  go  where  the  people  are — 
you've  got  to  convince  them  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  worthwhile — and  you've  got  to 
show  them  that  you're  going  to  give  them  a 
"return  with  interest"  for  the  tax  dollars 
you  are  now  absorbing.  On  top  of  that,  you 
in  industry  must  show  the  public  that  you 
have  faith  in  what  is  to  come  and  therefore, 
are  willing  to  risk  more  and  more  of  your 
own  money  for  investment  in  space. 

Turning  now  to  another  idea  which  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  recent  organizational 
changes  in  NASA  involving  the  establishment 
of  an  Organization  and  Management  Office 
should  be  viewed  only  as  a  step  on  the  way 
to  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  70's.  Not 
quite  a  year  ago  I  expressed  stxne  concern 
in  a  speech  in  New  York  t>ef ore  the  AIAA  that 
NASA's  "future  plans"  presentations  to  the 
Congress  wfcre  by  and  large  plans  for  manned 
exploration.  Several  months  later — in  Sep- 
tember— a  tentative  plan  for  unmanned  ex- 
ploration of  the  solar  system  was  presented 
to  the  Congress.  But  NASA  did  not  tie  this 
plan  with  the  earlier  "future  plans"  submis- 
sion. 

Frankly,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  in  the 
early  days  a  definite  division  t>etween  the 
manned  and  unmanned  programs  was  the 
best  organizational  arrangement — but  as  we 
move  toward  the  70'8  this  distinction  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  sharp — and  less  mean- 
ingful. I  believe  that  this  changing  distinc- 
tion should  be  reflected  in  NASA's  program 
planning  and  its  organizational  plaiming. 

I  am  not  expert  enough  to  tell  Jim  Webb 
how  he  should  organize  his  planning  activi- 
ties, but  I  do  think  that  we  in  Congress 
can  expect  more  and  better  integration  in 
future  planning.  Specifically,  I  think  we 
should  expect  to  get  a  total  NASA  plan  which 
Is  the  result  of  intensive  trade-off  analysis 
and  a  more  definitive  cataloging  of  priorities. 
And  certainly  it  would  not  hurt  if  NASA 
occasionally — just  occasionally — agreed  to 
some  policy  direction  from  Congress  without 
"crying  wolf." 

In  concluding  my  remarlcs  today  I  think 
that  an  assessment  of  the  space  program 
can  be  made  so  as  to  put  it  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Most  surely,  the  Apollo  accident  has  not 
been  kept  in  perspective.  As  tragic  as  it  was, 
It  Involved  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
space  program — and  even  of  the  total  Apollo 
program    Itself.    Despite    reports    and    state- 
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ments  to  the  contrary,  neither  the  Apollo 
nor  the  rest  of  the  space  program  is  falling 
apart.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  NASA 
has  revealed  and  discussed  Its  errors  and 
those  of  the  contractor  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  In  fact,  I  have  never  heard  more 
candid  admissions  of  failures  and  responsi- 
bilities. Yet,  these  errors  must  be  weighed 
in  the  overall  balance  with  the  tremendous 
accomplishments  of  NASA  and  its  contrac- 
tors during  the  past  nine  years.  It  Is  unfair 
and  super-bad-judgment  to  measiu-e  this 
present  "low  water"  mark  with  any  other 
yardstick. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  lesson 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  is  to  learn  how  to  im- 
prove ]>erformance  In  the  future.  Thus,  while 
we  can  and  ought  to  demand  greater  em- 
phasis on  safety  precautions,  we  must  also 
keep  in  perspective  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
business,  and  whether  the  program  be 
manned  or  unmanned,  we  must  allow  ade- 
quate time  and  attention  for  preliminary 
design. 

Finally,  there  is  the  attitude  we  take  to- 
ward mistakes  and  disaster.  In  an  editorial 
on  April  19  the  Washington  Poet  had  this  to 
say:  "But  there  wUl  not  be  much  bold 
venturing  in  a  society  that  visits  fury  upon 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  preside  over 
calamity.  For  in  that  kind  of  society,  more 
and  more  men  wiU  discover  that  the  way  to 
avoid  reproach  Is  to  avoid  taking  risks." 
Those  are  my  sentiments  exactly. 


ISRAEL  AGAIN  FACED  WITH 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F'ulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Jewish  people,  torn  by  tragedy 
and  persecution  through  centuries  of 
wanderings,  emerged  from  World  War  II 
as  the  martyred  survivors  of  their  great- 
est terror  imder  Nazi  ruled  Europe. 

In  1948,  Just  19  years  ago,  the  Jewish 
Ijeople  achieved  a  homeland  when  they 
won  their  independence  and  created  the 
State  of  Israel  from  ancient  Palestine. 

In  1948  and  1949,  the  Infant  Nation 
of  Israel  defeated  aggressor  armies  of 
the  Arab  League. 

Since  then,  Israel  has  survived  as  an 
Island  of  democracy  amidst  a  sea  of  hate 
from  their  neighboring  Arab  nations. 

Today,  Israel  is  again  faced  with 
armed  aggression  from  her  neighbors. 

Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
now  engaged  In  a  war  to  prevent  the 
Communist  conquest  of  South  Vietnam. 

American  fighting  men  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  a 
small,  weak  nation,  which,  standing 
alone,  would  have  fallen.  Our  Nation 
made  this  same  commitment  when  it 
halted  aggression  in  South  Korea. 

If  Israel,  a  showcase  of  democracy  at 
work  in  the  Middle  East,  Is  attacked,  the 
United  States  has  a  commitment  to  come 
to  its  defense.  Our  commitment  here  Is 
no  less  than  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
or  Korea. 

Our  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
ties  are  deep  and  strong  with  the  State 
of  Israel. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  combined  efforts 


of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
Joined  in  a  common  cause  for  peace  to 
restore  coexistence  between  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors. 

We  must  seek  every  avenue  for  peace 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Nation,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
either  through  the  United  Nations,  or 
outside  that  international  body,  to  up- 
hold the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Closing  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israel 
shipping  and  blocking  Israel's  Negev  port 
of  Eilat  are  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Egypt.  These  acts 
of  aggression  must  be  reversed  before 
they  lead  to  an  armed  conflict  that  could 
plimge  another  section  of  the  world  into 
war. 

As  yet,  we  have  had  no  indication  from 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  will  Join  in 
this  eflfort  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  position  of  firmness  taken  by  our  Na- 
tion will  remove  any  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  both  the  Communist  world  and 
the  Arab  world  that  we  are  committed  to 
defend  the  victims  of  aggression. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  COMMISSION'S 
RECOMMENDATION  TO  EASE 
OVERBURDENED  COURT  E>OCKETS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making 
recommendations  for  improving  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  criminal  justice,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
courts.  Some  of  its  findings  are  shocking 
and  should  goad  us  into  action. 

The  courts  are  dreadfully  over- 
burdened, and  much  of  this  load  could 
easily  be  taken  away.  About  one-third  of 
all  arrests  are  for  public  drunkermess, 
and  this  imposes  a  huge  caseload  on  the 
lower  courts.  Is  it  not  time,  as  the  Com- 
mission suggests,  to  take  public  drunk- 
enness out  of  the  area  of  crime  and 
consider  it  instead  as  a  social  and  medi- 
cal problem? 

An  astute  discussion  of  this  situation 
appeared  recently  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Boston  Globe  on  May  9,  1967,  and  with 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law 

The  President's  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion reports  that  the  nation's  severely  over- 
crowded lower  courts,  which  handle  90  per- 
cent of  all  criminal  business,  are  replete 
with  "inequity,  indignity  and  Ineffective- 
ness." 

This  will  scarcely  come  as  a  surprise  to 
anyone  famUiar  with  the  assembly-line  jus- 
tice meted  out  in  so  many  of  these  courts. 
In  some  cases,  as  the  commission  noted, 
Judges  rush  through  trials  In  as  little  as  five 
minutes,  not  even  stopping  to  advise  defen- 
dants of  their  rights;  and  in  those  courts 
not  yet  manned  by  public  defenders,  the  few 
lawyers  who  appear  on  behalf  of  defendants 
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often  seem  more  Interested  In  securing  a  fee 
from  their  clients  tban  In  defending  them. 

But  neither  judges  nor  lawyers  can  be 
blamed  for  the  overcrowding,  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  courts'  problem  and  to  a 
large  extent  Is  attributable  to  the  existence 
of  unwise  laws. 

Public  driinkenness,  almost  universally 
treated  as  a  crime,  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  all  arrests  and  Imposes  tre- 
mendous burdens  on  the  lower  courts.  Yet 
public  drunkenness,  as  the  commission  sug- 
gests, ought  not  to  be  considered  a  crime  at 
all  but  rather  "what  it  really  is,  a  social  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  and  poverty."  (Progressive 
legislation  to  take  public  drunkennees  out 
of  the  area  of  crime  Is  pending  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

In  similar  vein,  the  commission  proposes 
that  laws  concerning  gambling,  prostitution, 
abortion,  homosexuality  and  narcotics  be 
modified  "to  bring  the  written  law  in  cloeer 
conformity  to  the  law  as  it  In  fact  operates." 
Much  of  the  law  in  these  areas  of  "consensual 
crime"  remains  unenforced  precisely  because 
the  public  at  large  does  not  want  it  enf<Mrced. 

The  oommlwBlon  calls  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  "common  legislative  premise  that  the 
criminal  law  la  a  svire  panacea  tor  all  social 
ailments."  For  of  course  it  Is  not.  Those  who 
say  that  "there  ought  to  be  a  law"  are  often 
wrong.  What  is  needed,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  nation.  Is  massive  criminal  law  revision 
aimed  at  freeing  the  courts  and  police  for 
the  task  of  ooplng  with  serious  crimes  against 
person  and  property  and  making  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  defendants  rational  and 
Just. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tluut  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  current  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  28.  by  James  Reston ; 
and  two  articles  which  appeared  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post — one  by  Jo- 
seph Alsop  and  the  other  by  Joseph 
Kraft. 

I  think  they  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  28,  19671 

Washington:  Eisenhower  and  Johnson 

ON  Nassek 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  27. — In  his  statement  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  crisis  the  other  day.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  be  was  following  the  policy 
laid  down  by  all  Presidents  since  Truman. 
This  is  generally  true,  but  there  Is  one  Im- 
portant dlllerence. 

In  1967,  when  Egypt  again  asserted  its 
sovereign  right  to  keep  ships  from  passing 
from  the  open  sea  through  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Tlran  to  the  Israeli  port  of  Elath  in  the 
Qulf  of  Aqaba,  President  Elsenhower  not 
only  Insisted  that  this  was  Illegal  but  under- 
took to  prove  bis  point  by  sending  n.S.  ships 
through  the  strait  and  protecting  them  if 
necessary. 

It  was  this  decision  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration to  exercise  what  it  regarded  as 
Its  international  right  of  free  and  innocent 
passage  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  that  broke 


the  deadlock  in  1967.  But  President  Johnson 
has  not  yet  gone  this  far. 

THX   MISSINO  KXMENT 

Mr.  Johnson  has  stated  the  same  principle 
as  General  Elsenhower,  but  has  not  followed 
with  the  same  dedfilon  to  act  unilaterally,  if 
necessary.  "The  United  States,"  he  said, 
"considers  the  Gulf  (of  Aqaba]  to  be  an 
International  waterway  and  feels  that  a 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage  of  the 
International  waterway  Is  a  vital  Interest 
of  the  International  community." 

Having  stated  the  principle  so  sharply,  the 
President  then  weakened  It  by  adding:  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  seeking 
clarification  on  this  point.  .  .  ."  And  this  has 
been  followed  by  a  lot  of  advice  from  here 
to  everybody  to  keep  calm  and  not  rock  the 
boat,  though  Colonel  Nasser  has  obviously 
rocked  the  boat  all  over  the  place. 

NASSER'S    AR017MENT 

Before  this  question  gets  hopelessly  lost 
In  a  tangle  of  diplomatic  obscurities,  the  key 
Issue  has  to  be  clearly  defined.  Colonel 
Nasser  has  committed  an  aggressive  illegal- 
ity. His  blockade  amounts  to  a  claim  to 
strangle  Israel's  economy  by  cutting  Israel 
off  from  the  Red  Sea. 

His  argtunent  for  doing  so  Is  that  the 
Strait  of  Tiran,  which  connects  the  Quit  of 
Aqaba  with  the  Red  Sea.  is  only  about  three 
miles  wide  and  therefore  entirely  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  by  Egypt  alone  on  her  own 
discretion. 

The  Internatlonl  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  declared,  in  what  came  to  be  called 
the  "Aqaba  claxise,"  that  there  should  be  a 
right  of  free  passage  from  any  open  sea  to 
the  territory  of  another  country.  This  was 
opposed  at  the  time  of  the  convention  by 
the  Arab  state*  but  the  principle  was  adopted 
anyway. 

LEGAL   CLAIMS 

Nevertheless,  Egypt  is  claiming  that  she 
has  the  legal  right  to  blockade  the  strait,  and 
Israel  and  the  United  States  are  claiming 
that  she  has  no  such  legal  right.  As  a  legal 
question,  this  coiUd  be  debated  for  years. 

Accordingly,  the  chances  are  that  after  all 
the  diplomatic  nlcetioB  have  been  honored, 
the  same  question  that  faced  President  Eisen- 
hower will  face  President  Johnson,  only  it 
will  face  Mr.  Johnson  under  more  difficult 
circumstances,  with  a  war  going  on  and  U.S. 
casualties  going  up  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  1957  crisis.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
told  the  press  that  President  Elsenhower  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  protect  United 
States  ships  passing  through  Egypt's  blockade 
of  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  but  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  convoy  the  ships  of  other  nations 
through  the  strait. 

EBAN'S  ItlSSION 

This  was  a  decisive  p>olnt  In  the  negotia- 
tions at  that  time,  for  Abbe  Eban,  who  was 
then  the  Israeli  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
was  able  to  report  to  his  Government  that 
the  United  States  waa  not  only  prepared  to 
convoy  its  own  ships  through  the  strait,  but 
also  that  Washington  recognized  Israel's 
right  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Eban,  who  has  Jilst  been  in  Washington 
as  Foreign  Minister  of  his  country,  knows  this 
history  very  well,  since  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  crisis.  It  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  he  Is  arguing  now  for 
sticking  to  the  essential  issue. 

This  is  that  an  Illegal  and  aggressive 
blockade  has  been  imposed  by  Egypt,  and 
mxist  be  withdrawn.  Riillng  that,  he  will  no 
doubt  press  for  the  Blsenhower-Dulles  for- 
mula: that  is  to  say,  for  a  decision  to  exercise 
the  right  of  free  passage  by  sending  ships 
through  the  strait  under  the  protection  of 
warships  If  necessary. 


(From  the  vrnanlngton  Post,  May  29,  1967) 

THE  American  Comicitment 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

You  should  not  make  promises  to  escape 
from  a  present  embarrassment,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  be  asked  to  keep  those 
promises  at  some  time  in  the  future.  That 
was  one  of  the  lessons  of  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban's  visit  to  Washington.  For- 
eign Minister  Eban  arrived  with  a  basket-load 
of  documentation  of  an  American  {n'omlse 
that  had  been  three-quarters  forgotten  at  the 
State  Department.  The  promise  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  trouncing  the  Israelis  gave 
the  Egyptians  in  1&66  left  the  Israeli  army 
in  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  More  specie - 
oally,  they  controlled  the  position  at  Sharm 
el-Shelkh  which  the  Egyptians  are  now  using 
to  blockade  the  Gulf. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  wanted  the 
Israelis  to  yield  the  Sharm  el-Shelkh  position 
to  the  U.N.  "peacekeeping"  farce,  whose  total 
useleesnees  has  now  been  demonstrated.  Fy)r 
this  purpose,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  firmly  promised  that  if  the  Israelis 
evacuated  the  position,  the  United  States 
would  thereafter  consider  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
an  international  waterway,  and  would  there- 
fore prevent  free  accesses  to  the  Gulf  being 
denied  in  any  way. 

Eban's  documentation  served  to  show  the 
depth  of  this  VS.  commitment  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  and  President  Elsenhower. 
It  included  such  things  as  a  copy  of  the  flnal 
Israeli  statement  to  the  U.N.  saying  that 
interference  with  ship  trafBc  through  the 
Gulf  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  war,  which 
Eban  himself  had  prepared  In  partnership 
with  Dulles. 

This  was  corrected  in  Dulles'  own  hand, 
signifying  the  Secretary  of  State's  full  ap- 
proval of  every  word.  There  was  also  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  President  Elsenhower  to 
torvaer  Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurlon,  giving 
thanks  for  the  new  arrangement  when  It  had 
finally  been  completed,  and  underlining  the 
U.S.  commitment  in  fervent  terms. 

In  the  most  practical  sense,  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  also  assumed  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility that  strengthens  the  promise 
made  by  Dulles.  When  UJ*.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  rated  a  mere  growl  from 
G&mal  Abdel  Nasser,  and  the  U.N.  "peace- 
keeping" force  vanished  almost  overnight,  the 
American  Government's  first  reaction  was  to 
beg  the  Israeli  government  to  delay  any  di- 
rect action,  until  diplomatic  and  other  ex- 
pedients had  been  tested. 

The  Israelis  assented,  meanwhile  remind- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  of  the  Dulles  com- 
mitment. Asking  the  Israelis  to  delay  direct 
action,  however,  was  really  asking  them  to 
permit  Nasser  to  build  up  and  dig  in  with 
perfect  impunity. 

At  the  outset,  the  Egyptians  were  still  weak 
enough  on  the  ground  to  permit  the  Israelis 
to  seize  the  Sharm  el -Sheikh  position  by  a 
swift  thrust  with  a  small  force.  But  in  the 
Interval,  the  Egyptian  buildup  heis  been  very 
big  Indeed.  The  I^yptlans  now  have  In  Slnal 
no  lees  than  four  Infantry  divisions,  of  which 
two  are  mechanized,  plus  two  armored  di- 
visions and  one  more  perhaps  on  the  way. 

Their  arms  Include  1400  pieces  of  artillery 
and  800  tanks;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
their  air  force  has  been  moved  forward  to  ad- 
vance bases  In  the  Sinai  region.  Egyptian 
forces  are  being  redeployed  from  the  Yemen 
to  Sinai.  Worst  of  all,  there  are  clear  Indica- 
tions that  poison  gas,  including  nerve  gas. 
is  In  the  Egyptian  armory.  And  Nasser  has 
already  tised  gas  In  Arabia. 

As  these  words  are  written,  there  are  begin- 
ning to  be  serious  Indications  that  Na£.<:er 
means  to  go  far  beyond  the  mere  blockade 
of  the  Aqaba  Gulf,  which  incidentally  places 
another  American  friend.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  wholly  at  Nasser's  mercy.  There  are 
Indications,  In  fact,  that  Nasser  means  to 
attack  Israel  on  a  wide  front. 
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As  these  words  are  written,  too,  it  Is  not 
clear  Just  how  or  when  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration means  to  keep  the  promise  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles. 
But  it  is  all  but  unthinkable  that  the  prom- 
ise will  not  be  kept  somehow,  preferably  by 
the  kind  of  action  by  a  broad  group  of  the 
maritime  powers  that  the  British  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Thompson,  came 
to  Washington  to  propose. 

If  the  cotincils  of  the  Illusionists  had  not 
prevailed  during  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956.  the 
present  problem  would  never  have  arisen. 
Nasser  was  then  treated  as  an  Innocent  vic- 
tim— which  he  was  not — and  we  are  now 
paying  for  It.  The  present  problem  would  not 
have  arisen,  either,  if  the  Soviets  had  not 
spent  many  hundreds  of  millions  to 
strengthen  Nasser  militarily  with  arms,  and 
to  keep  him  afloat  economically. 

Furthermore,  Nasser's  abrupt  change,  from 
a  posture  of  extreme  caution  to  rapid  move- 
ment toward  confrontation  with  Israel,  quite 
clearly  dates  from  Andrei  Gromyko's  visit  to 
Cairo  in  March.  The  Soviets  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  using  Nasser  at  this  juncture. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  are  bound  to  loee  much 
In  the  Middle  East.  But  the  need  to  act — 
and  act  decisively — is  nonetheless  quite 
plain. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1967 J 

Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  troubles  in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East  are  connected  in  the  way  that  beauty 
lies  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  intrinsically  they  are  as  far  apart  in 
character  as  they  are  in  distance.  And  since 
the  polemically  minded  are  using  one  case 
to  argue  the  other,  it  is  useful  to  get  the 
difference  straight. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  represents  a 
tamillar  diplomatic  imbroglio.  Relations 
among  seven  adjoining  states  are  seriously 
(trained.  These  sUtes  have  well-defined 
boundaries.  Within  these  bounds,  the  local 
governments  have  full  control  over  affairs. 
In  that  sense,  at  least,  they  are  all  legitimate. 

The  International  community  is  Involved 
in  no  ambiguous  way.  Outside  states  have 
Important  economic  interests  at  stake.  The 
nations  within  the  area  are  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  with  common  responsi- 
bilities to  its  Charter.  That  body  has  been 
continuously  concerned  with  disputes  In  the 
area. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  traditional 
tools  of  International  law  and  order,  clumsy 
as  they  may  be,  have  at  least  some  relevance. 
Concepts  Of  "territorial  Integrity,"  and  "ag- 
gression," backed  up  by  limited  application 
of  force  at  precise  points,  have  been  applied 
In  the  past  with  useful  results. 

It  makes  sense  to  try  again.  Indeed,  if  a 
good  try  is  not  made,  which  is  the  present 
outlook,  the  Israelis  will  be  fully  Justified 
In  applying  force  unilaterally. 

Vietnam  presents  a  much  more  unusual 
case,  murky,  obscure  and  shot  through  with 
Internal  considerations.  The  present  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  is  a  dubious  proposition  at 
best,  A  large  fraction  of  the  local  population 
U  hostile  to  the  point  of  insurrection. 

Neither  is  the  international  standing  of 
the  State  of  South  Vietnam  crystal  clear. 
Its  charter  Is  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954. 
But  an  Implicit  assumption  of  those  who 
drew  that  agreement  was  that  South  Viet- 
nam would  not  long  exist  as  an  independent 
sovereign  entity. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  concepts  of 
territorial  Integrity  and  aggresalon  are  highly 
ambiguous.  The  chief  requirement  for  Sai- 
gon is.  and  has  long  been,  a  government  that 
can  command  local  support.  It  is  a  question, 
to  put  it  mildly,  whether  that  goal  is  well 
served  by  a  massive  military  effort  steadily 
Working  to  expand  both  the  area  and  in- 
tensity of  conflict. 

There  remains,  in  both  cases,  the  common 


denominator  of  great  power  contention.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  commitments  to  o>ther 
Communist  oountilee,  and  to  friends  and 
clients  around  the  world.  Soviet  leaders  can 
renege  on  these  commitments  only  at  their 
peril — the  more  bo  now  that  Oonununlflt 
China  Is  bidding  for  leadership  of  the  bloc. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  drawn  to 
support  North  Vietnam  because  it  cannot 
allow  a  Communist  state  to  be  submerged  by 
American  military  action.  And  Soviet  sup- 
port for  Egypt  In  the  current  Middle  East 
crisis  seems  to  be  more  of  the  same.  The 
point  evidently  Is  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  using  it.  in  effect, 
as  a  second  front. 

But  in  the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union 
win  survive  no  matter  what  happens  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  the  Middle  East,  the  Rus- 
sian Interest  in  both  cases  is  less  than  vital. 
And  all  signs  are  that  the  Russians  are 
handling  bot^h  trouble  spots  in  ways  de- 
signed to  avoid  entanglement  in  war. 

The  American  position  seems  to  me  paral- 
lel. The  United  States  has  oommitmente  to 
allies,  friends  and  clients.  For  a  good  politi- 
cal reason,  namely  that  It  is  fatal  to  hand 
to  the  opposition  the  charge  of  "sell-out," 
no  Administration  can  ecuily  go  back  on 
these  oomnUtments. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  American 
vital  Interests  are  at  stoke.  On  the  contrary, 
this  country  will  also  get  along  nicely  no 
matter  what  happens  in  the  Middle  East  or 
Southeast  Asia. 

By  imderlimng  these  points,  the  present 
dual  crisis  can,  I  tl^hk,  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  imparting  more  stability  to  Ameri- 
can opinion.  For  It  teaches  both  the  difficulty 
of  slipping  commitments,  and  the  peril  of 
getting  off  balance  on  any  one  issue. 


HENRY  H.  FOWLER 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
printed  an  editorial  profile  on  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's most  distinguished  citizens.  The 
editorial  discusses  some  of  Secretary 
Henry  H,  Fowler's  human  characteristics 
which  have  contributed  to  his  greatness 
in  a  wide  variety  of  public  service  ac- 
tivity ranging  from  outspoken  delegate 
to  the  Virginia  Democratic  Party  con- 
vention to  his  superb  performance  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Henrt     H.     Fowler:     Defiant    Delegate, 
Cabinet  Secsxtast 

The  most  vivid  event  of  the  1956  Virginia 
Democratic  Convention — the  most  memora- 
ble moment  In  a  decade  of  State  conven- 
tions— was  a  whlte-maned,  ruddy-faced 
man's  arising  In  the  gallery  and  shouting  to 
the  convention :  "Go-to-hell!" 

And  in  the  astonished  silence  that  fell  over 
the  cavernous  Mosque  in  Richmond,  he 
turned,  laughing,  to  face  his  own  applaud- 
ing delegation,  and  took  his  seat,  his  face 
clearing  like  a  summer  sky  after  a  thunder- 
shower. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
H.  Fowler — Virginia's  first  Cabinet  member 
In  nearly  half  a  century-^and  an  outstand- 
ing one.  according  to  all  factions — recalled 
the  defiance  of  Delegate  Fowler. 

"The  Tenth  District  had  been  placed  In  the 
gallery  where  they  always  parked  the  Tenth, 


you  know — and  Northern  Virginia  was  dis- 
senting to  some  resolution  that  was  being 
steamrollered.  We  had  been  humiliated  in 
various  ways  all  day,  and,  finally,  some  dele- 
gates in  the  Fifth  District  crowd  started  yell- 
ing, 'Go  home,  Yankees  I'  I  wasn't  about  to 
listen  to  the  likes  of  them  telling  a  boy  from 
Roanoke  Valley  what  to  do,  so  I  Just  got  up 
and  told  them  where  they  could  go." 

The  Secretary  pondered  a  moment. 

"I  guess  It  was  the  North  Carolina  in  me," 
he  said,  in  his  deep  drawl. 

Tht  North  Carolina  in  him  was  his  father, 
a  farm  boy  who  left  home  at  16  to  go  on  the 
railroad. 

"He  was  a  good  Tar  Heel.  A  powerful  man. 

"And  Independent  as  a  hog  on  ice,  as  they 
say. 

"Like  a  lot  of  parents  who  haven't  had  a 
formal  education,  he  not  only  encouraged 
schooling  but  urged  It  on  his  son.  I'd  bring 
home  a  paper  with  a  B  or  a  B-'plus,  and  he'd 
say,  'Why  not  an  A?' 

"My  mother,  who  was  bom  in  Western 
Maryland,  was  a  voracious  reader  and  passed 
along  her  love  of  books  by  reading  aloud  to 
me.  I  remember,  too,  going  down  to  my 
aunt's  house  a  couple  of  blocks  away  and 
browsing  In  a  set  of  many  volumes.  Real 
America  in  Romance.  The  series  took  a  single 
famUy  and  followed  its  branches  through 
major  episodes  in  history. 

"The  public  library  was  nearby  in  Elm- 
wood  Park,  where  I  used  to  go  and  play 
tennis  and  read  books. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  youngster  growing  up 
in  that  manner,  reading  history,  practically 
in  the  backyard  of  Virginia  history,  wouldn't 
form  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

"Colonial  history  was  then,  and  always 
has  been,  my  favorite  period.  The  point  of 
view  of  those  early  Virginians  was  a  partic- 
ularly broad-gauged  one." 

with  an  independent  sttreak 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  who  is 
known  to  hundreds  in  bushitts,  political, 
and  government  circles  as  "Joe."  got  the 
nickname  while  attending  Jefferson  High 
School  In  Roanoke. 

"There  was  a  restaurant,  the  Blue  Ribbon, 
operated  by  two  Greek  brothers,  Chris  and 
Paul,  where  we'd  go  for  hambxirgers  after 
dances.  They  had  difficulty  remembering  our 
names  and  took  to  calling  everybody  Joe. 
We  started  addressing  each  other  that  way, 
and  several  of  us  who  played  basketball 
around  the  area  called  our  team  the  Jef- 
ferson Joes.  I  carried  the  habit  into  college, 
and  as  I  was  one  of  the  few  Joes  around,  the 
name  stuck." 

He  played,  as  well  as  read,  furiously.  He 
tried  all  sports,  except  football,  which  his 
father  forbade.  In  college  he  waa  a  boxer 
in  the  129-pound — the  featherweight — 
class. 

"I  didn't  make  any  decision  about  a  career 
until  my  senior  year  at  Roanoke  College.  My 
father  wanted  me  to  be  a  lawyer.  My  mother, 
who  was  deeply  religious — Momma  sang  in 
the  choir  in  the  Methodist  Church — wanted 
me  to  be  a  minister. 

"I  like  to  write,  I  liked  to  speak,  I  liked 
working  with  people,  and  had  a  pretty  strong 
competitive  instinct.  Law,  as  a  general  dis- 
cipline and  as  a  profession,  combined  all 
those  factors.  The  next  choice,  the  thing 
I  sweated  out,  was  being  a  newspaperman." 

(In  high  school  he  edited  the  "Junior 
World-News"  in  the  Roanoke  World-News, 
and  In  college  the  campus  weekly.  "I'm  a 
frustrated  newspaperman,"  he  said.) 

He  was  fond  of  the  University  of  Virginia — 
and  therefore  went  to  Yale  for  his  law  de- 
gree. "I  knew  I  mightn't  do  as  much  work  if 
I  went  where  I  knew  so  many  {>eople;  and 
when  I  landed  on  the  campus  at  New  Haven, 
I  didn't  know  a  single  human  being." 

He  won  a  doctorate  at  Yale  on  a  Sterling 
Fellowship,  took  the  Virginia  Bar  exam,  and, 
on  the  way  to  New  York  City  for  a  Job  In- 
terview, stopped  in  Washington  for  a  social 
weekend.  He  liked  the  brisk  intellectual  en- 
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vlronment  and  stayed  as  a  law  clerk  with  the 
flzm  of  Covington  and  Burling. 

After  a  year  he  joined  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  to  work  on  a  major  Constitutional 
case  In  defending  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  not  so  much  because  he  was 
drawn  by  the  Issue  of  private  v.  public  power 
as  by  his  concern  as  a  Southerner  In  seeing 
an  opportunity  for  the  region's  economic 
development.  "It  was  the  first  evidence  of  a 
delayed  Marshall  Plan,"  he  said. 

While  he  was  with  the  TVA  be  met  and 
married  a  pretty  administrative  assistant  In 
the  architects'  office,  Trudye  Pamela  Hath, 
cote.  They  have  two  daughters  and  three 
grandchildren  and  live  In  an  early  10th  Cen- 
tury house  In  the  old  section  of  Alexandria. 

He  worked  In  several  Oovernment  agencies, 
including  the  War  Production  Board,  during 
World  War  n,  and  directed  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction AdnUnlBtratlon  diurlng  the  Korean 
War. 

"I've  always  been  a  liberal  among  con- 
servatives and  a  conservative  among  liberals. 
Anybody  who  knows  me  gets  very  confused 
by  the  situation.  It's  that  Independent  North 
Carolina  streak,  that's  aU  it  Is. 

"That  fellow  up  there — "  he  pointed  to  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton  over  his  office 
mantel — "now  I  admire  Jefferson  as  much 
as  anybody,  but  the  two  of  them — Jefferson 
and  Hamilton — represent  forces  that  are  not 
so  much  conflicting  as  complementary. 

"I  always  have  admired  the  contribution 
Hamilton  made  to  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional government,  but  I  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing for  state  and  local  rights. 

"Looked  at  In  the  terms  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  contribution,  I  dont  see  how 
otherwise  we  can  play  the  role  of  interna- 
tional leadership  we  didn't  seek  but  which 
history  and  destiny  placed  upon  via." 

AND    A    OECXPTTVE    CALM 

Henry  H.  Fowler's  call  to  leadership  came 
one  day  early  In  1965  when  he,  a  lawyer  of 
56,  was  sitting  in  a  board  of  directors  meeting 
of  the  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank  in 
Alexandria  and  received  a  call  to  come  to  a 
side  door  of  the  White  House. 

"I  knew  the  President  well,  and  I  thought 
he  planned  to  ask  my  opinion  of  various  per- 
sons he  bad  under  consideration  for  the  va- 
cancy. Riding  into  Washington  I  organized 
my  thoughts  about  what  to  say  of  their 
qualities  and  characteristics.  We  met  in  the 
Cabinet  room  and  he  put  me  in  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury's  chair  to  his  left  and  said, 
'Well,  now  if  you  were  sitting  in  my  chair, 
who  would  you  want  in  that  chair?' 

"I  began  my  spiel,  and  after  about  three 
minutes,  he  cut  me  short,  and  after  he  fin- 
ished speaking,  that  was  that." 

Had  he  any  hesitancy  about  accepting? 

"I'm  just  like  a  private  given  a  gun  and 
told  to  get  in  there.  I  had  no  hesitation  at 
all. 

"Let  me  say  I'm  all  out  for  him.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  more  background  and  experi- 
ence for  the  Presidency  and  Inspires  In  me 
more  confidence  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

"Prom  a  personal  standpoint,  I  find  him  a 
very  warm  and  stimulating  individual.  He 
fascinates  me,  the  skill  with  which  he  oper- 
ates. Sometimes  I  get  almost  bemused  watch- 
ing him  handle  a  situation,  but  I  never  had 
a  better  boes. 

"He's  a  man  who  always  surveys  very  care- 
fully the  alternatives  or  options  the  situa- 
tion presents,  but  having  deliberated,  be  is 
capable  of  prompt  and  decisive  action." 

How  does  the  occupant  of  the  Treasury's 
hot  seat  maintain  what  seems  to  be  an  easy, 
self-contained  calm? 

"A  lot  of  it  is  natural.  Being  a  Southerner 
and  a  Virginian,  I  don't  like  to  hurry  when 
It  isn't  necessary. 

"Secondly,  when  I  was  about  36.  I  had 
something  called  a  spastic  colon — which 
turned  out  to  be  an  ulcer — and  I  was  told 
I  ought  to  try  to  do  things  deliberately.  I 
certainly  haven't  lived  up  to  It." 


Does  he  turn  to  any  special  reminder  in 
momenta  of  stress? 

He  pulled  from  his  wallet  a  mimeographed 
poem  a  friend  had  given  him.  Entitled  Slow 
Me  Down,  Lord,  it  asks  for  help  to  know 
the  magical,  restorative  power  of  sleep,  the 
art  of  taking  minute  vacations,  of  chatting 
with  a  friend,  petting  a  dog,  reading  a  few 
lines  from  a  good  book. 

"Remind  me  each  day  of  the  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  that  I  may  know  there 
is  more  to  life  than  increasing  its  speed;  let 
me  look  upward  into  the  branches  of  the 
towering  trees  and  know  that  they  grow  tall 
because  they  grow  slowly  and  well;  slow  me 
down,  Lord." 

James  F.  King,  bis  executive  assistant,  ob- 
served that  the  Secretary  practiced  some  of 
it:  "When  it  comes  to  the  magical,  restora- 
tive power  of  sleep,  he  proves  he  doesn't 
need  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

He  seldcxn  plays  tennis,  attends  inter- 
national conference  on  government  holidays, 
and  devotes  moet  of  his  reading  to  govern- 
ment documents. 

Alxiut  his  only  relaxation,  noted  Mr.  King, 
is  "Just  such  an  Infrequent  conversation  as 
he  has  had  with  you," 

During  the  Interview,  the  Secretary  had 
sat  relaxed,  slightly  hunched  in  a  big  leather 
chair,  as  he  spoke  in  a  slow,  reflective  voice. 

There  was  a  final  question. 

Suppose  Delegate  Fowler  had  been  carrying 
the  slow-me-down  plea  in  his  wallet  at  the 
1956  Virginia  Democratic  convention.  What 
would  he  have  done? 

"The  same." 


CARDINAL-ELECT      JOHN      JOSEPH 
KROL.  A  NATIVE  SON  OF  CLEVELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleve- 
landers  are  proud  and  elated  over  the 
announcement  that  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Paul  VI,  has  named  a  native  son,  Arch- 
bishop John  Joseph  Krol,  as  one  of  27 
new  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Cardinal-elect  Kifol  was  bom  in  Cleve- 
land October  26,  1910,  graduated  from 
Cathedral  Latin  High  School,  and  at- 
tended St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  ordained  at  St.  John's  Cathedral 
in  Cleveland  on  February  20,  1937.  He 
studied  in  Rome  and  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  here  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  canon  law  in  1942.  Cardinal-elect 
Krol  then  taught  canon  law  at  the 
seminary  from  which  he  was  graduated. 
His  superlative  service  to  the  church  was 
recognized  and  he  moved  steadily 
through  the  various  ofiQces  in  the  Cleve- 
land diocese  until  he  was  appointed  aux- 
iliary archbishop.  He  was  then  elevated 
to  archbishop  and  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  diocese  in  1961. 

When  Cardinal-elect  Krol  was  elevated 
to  auxiliary  archbidiop  of  Cleveland,  his 
father  was  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  new  archbishop  called  upon  his 
father  and  after  a  brief  visit,  was  dis- 
missed with  the  admonition,  "Now  don't 
linger  here,  you  have  much  more  impor- 
tant work  to  do."  And  his  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  doing  good  for  others — 
always  stimulated  by  the  noble  and 
sacred  purpose  which  animated  every 
task  he  undertook.  Cardinal-elect  Krol  is 
the  son  of  Polish  Immigrant  parents — 
both  bom  in  Poland,  and  now  deceased. 

Not  only   the   Polish   community   of 


Cleveland,  but  all  of  Greater  Cleveland 
is  warm  in  its  praise  of  Cardinal-elect 
Krol,  whom  we  have  held  in  high  esteem 
for  many  years.  He  was  always  accessible 
to  people  of  Polish  descent  and  imder- 
stood  their  problems.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  the  new  cardinal-elect  and 
deeply  moved  by  his  elevation. 

Cardinal-elect  Krol  spoke  out  on  many 
subjects,  but  favored  a  constant  analysis 
and  dialog  on  religious  freedom,  com- 
munism, the  treatment  of  criminals,  and 
international  migration.  On  the  latter 
subject  he  was  dogmatic,  saying: 

Migration  is  a  national  inalienable  human 
right  which  the  states  are  obligated  to  rec- 
ognize, respect,  and  protect. 

He  also  said : 

National  interests  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated much  less  used  as  a  screen  for  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  religion  or  racial 
prejudice. 

He,  more  than  once,  gave  h(H>e  to  peo- 
ple locked  in  totalitarian  societies,  by 
broadcasting  over  the  Vatican  Radio  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  he 
became  internationally  known  for  his 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed. 

The  honor  of  being  named  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  is  indeed  fitting  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  services  which 
Cardinal-elect  Krol  has  so  ably  and 
gloriously  performed  in  the  interest  of 
the  church,  our  country,  and  his  fellow 
man. 

To  the  new  Cardinal-elect  Krol,  I  join 
with  his  legion  of  friends  and  admirers  in 
extending  my  congratulations.  It  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  be  blessed  with  vigor- 
ous health,  that  he  may  continue  the 
noble  work  which  has  characterized  his 
career  and  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his 
life. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Mink  on  May 
31,  June  1.  and  June  2,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizE),  for  60  minutes,  on  June  6,  1967: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  DORN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  652  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487;  and 

H.R.  9481.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  26,  1967,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavia 
N.Y.; 

H.R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  cf 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson; 

H.R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487; 

H.R.  7966.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9481.  An  act  maldng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  pursuant  to  Its  pre- 
vious order  until  Wednesday,  May  31 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECU-nVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  opportimltles  for  reducing  interest  coets 
on  refunds  attributable  to  net  operating  loss 


deductions.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Treas- 
ury Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  inspection  controls  over 
concrete  placements  in  building  construc- 
tion projects,  PubUc  Buildings  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  listing 
cerUin  required  information  with  respect  to 
contracts  negoUated  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlrUstratlon  for  the 
period  July  1,  1966,  through  December  31, 
1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e);  to  the  (Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  25,  1967, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  May 
26,1967: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8718.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  ceiling  on  the  District  of 
Columbia's  borrowing  authority:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  324).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

\Suhmitted  May  29, 1967] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  636.  A  biU  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shaU  hold  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at  Ctiliocco, 
Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
payment  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.76  per 
acre  to  the  Federal  Government.  (Rept.  No. 
325) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


cations  Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  improv- 
ing ttie  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  nonoonunerclal 
educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist 
in  establishing  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 

H.R.  10411.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disabUity  in- 
surance beneflts  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Ree.  494.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  10406.  A  bill  to  revUe  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  * 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  10407.  A  bill  to  define  and  regulate 
the  practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 

H.R.  10408.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communl- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJl.  10412.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  AdoUo 
Q.  B»:ngzon  and  his  wife,  Honorata  Bengzon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  10413.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  DaU- 
say  San  Agustln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJl.  10414.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley;  to  the  CcHnmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJi.  10416.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
tonio P.  Frexes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

H.R.  10416.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Guldo 
Fenu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HJl.  10417.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Remco 
Industries/ Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
95.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Greg.,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  U.S.  Postal  Corporation,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


New  Era  in  Conunanicatioiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PXNNSTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  help  promote 


high  quality  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting over  a  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  system. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  world  leader  In  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  research  also  has 
first  priority  In  communications.  I  am 
proud  that  America's  first  educational 
television  station — WQED's  channel  13 — 
was  bom  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  1, 
1954.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  new  legisla- 
tion will  permit  the  growth  and  develop- 


ment of  our  communications  resources, 
bringing  the  best  of  public  affairs  pro- 
grams to  all  of  the  people  through  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  creative  leadership  and 
facilities  already  available  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  envision  a  new  era  In 
communications  where  every  American 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  greater 
diversity  and  choice  in  public  service 
programs,  political  issues  and  debates,  as 
well  as  entertainment,  music,  and  drama. 
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and  I  hope  that  the  recent  passage  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  by 
the  other  body  will  spur  early  action  on 
this  legislation  In  the  House. 


Armeniui  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday., May  29.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ples everywhere  work  and  struggle  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  goals;  and 
among  these  goals  national  freedom  has 
always  held  a  leading  place.  Regardless 
of  the  degree  of  economic  development 
of  their  coimtries,  of  their  cultural  and 
Industrial  level,  or  of  their  rare  intellec- 
tual attainments,  they  all  aim  first  for 
their  national  political  independence. 
The  Armenian  people,  having  long  lost 
their  independence,  and  having  lived 
under  most  oppressive  alien  regimes  for 
centuries,  are  no  exception. 

From  the  time  of  the  late  Middle  Ages 
historic  Armenia  was  overrim  by  Asiatic 
conquerors  and  the  Armenian  people 
were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  their  con- 
querors. The  Ottomsm  Turks,  as  the  last 
and  the  most  oppressive  of  these  over- 
lords, held  down  the  Armenians  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  treating  them  as 
less  thsm  second-class  citizens,  and  often 
massacring  them  by  the  thousands.  No 
one  can  say  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  thus  been  done  to  death,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  First 
World  War  more  than  1.000,000  Ar- 
menians lost  their  likes  in  Turkish  mas- 
sacres. Fortimately  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  managed  to  survive,  and  these 
Joined  hands  with  their  compatriots  in 
the  Caucasus  and  were  enabled  to  pro- 
claim their  independence  on  May  28, 
1918. 

This  was  done  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  historic  Armenia,  within  sight  of 
Mount  Ararat.  Thenceforth  for  a  little 
more  than  2  years  they  tried  and  strug- 
gled hard  to  be  independent,  hoping  to 
make  their  state  a  safe  home  for  refugee 
Armenians.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
the  newborn  Armenian  Republic  was 
faced  with  Insoluble  problems — short- 
ages of  goods  and  of  manpower,  and  in 
need  of  able-bodied  men  to  carry  on  the 
fight  against  the  then  rising  Bolshevism 
and  also  against  their  implacable  foes, 
the  Turks.  After  a  precarious  and  agoniz- 
ing existence  of  about  2  years  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  more  powerful  Turkish  Army  in  De- 
cember of  1920.  Then  most  of  its  terri- 
tory was  lost  to  the  Turks  while  the  rest 
was  reconstituted  as  the  Armenian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  under  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  the  Kremlin. 

Since  those  distant  days  the  Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  ordeals  under  the 
Stalinist  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
has  survived  as  a  small,  compact  and 
relatively  prosperoxis  land.  But  there  the 
Armenian  people  do  not  enjoy  many  of 


the  freedoms  which  we  consider  our  in- 
alienable birthright.  For  this  reason  the 
old  and  defunct  Armenian  Republic 
looms  large  in  the  memory  of  many  Ar- 
menians because  they  aim  for  political 
and  real  freedom.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
Armenians  will  attain  these  freedoms 
and  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 


Recognition  of  Group  of  Foreign 
Naval  Officer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


and  Lt.  Comdr.  Bekele  Worku,  Ethiopia; 
Capt.  Satoru  Nakahara,  Japan;  Com- 
modore Su  Kap  Cha,  Korea;  Comdr.  Ar- 
mando Mazzotti  Pretell,  Peru;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Gregorio  N.  Abad,  Philippines; 
Capt.  Chinda  Vuddhakanaka  and  Capt. 
Sahas  Asavesana,  Thailand;  Capt.  Ah- 
met Gazez  and  Capt.  Hayri  Tezcan,  Tur- 
key; Lt.  Comdr.  Le  Kim  Sa,  Vietnam. 
The  escort  oflBcer  was  Mr.  Herbert  Rash. 


Address  of  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill  at  the 
Police  and  Fire  Awards  Dinner 


or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  honor  of  hosting  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy  a  luncheon  * 
honoring  a  group  of  senior  foreign  naval 
officers  who  are  currently  In  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  a  training  and  educa- 
tional trip.  Cohosting  this  liuicheon  with 
me  was  my  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman George  Bush,  of  Texas.  The 
group  of  naval  offlcers  had  been  at  the 
naval  shipyard  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for 
several  weeks  in  a  training  program.  Fol- 
lowing their  trip  to  Washington,  the 
group  split  up  to  go  to  various  naval  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  receive 
specialized  training. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Navy 
Etepartment  of  the  United  States  for 
sponsoring  such  programs  for  our  allies. 
As  Congressman  Bush  and  I  pointed  out 
to  them,  we  In  the  United  States  are 
sincerely  appreciative  for  the  help  that 
they  have  given  us  In  the  past.  We  also 
asked  for  their  continued  support  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam  In  the  coming  months. 
We  were  genuinely  impressed  with  their 
sincere  interest  in  the  United  States,  our 
Government,  and  our  people  and  In  their 
willingness  to  understand  the  problems 
that  our  country  is  facing  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  were  also  Impressed  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  their  desire  to  learn  more  about  it. 

This  should  make  each  of  us  realize 
that  It  is  our  sacred  duty  as  American 
citizens  that  we  should  have  a  strong 
working  knowledge  of  our  Government 
and  a  willingness  to  learn  about  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  nations.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  have  an  effective  basis  for 
supporting  our  own  goveriunental  sys- 
tem and  for  making  accurate  and  effec- 
tive comparisons  of  our  governmental 
system  with  the  system  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  our  primary  responsi- 
biUty  as  Congressmen  is  to  our  constitu- 
ents as  the  makers  of  the  laws  under 
which  this  country  is  governed,  we  are 
also  charged  with  responsibility  of  bol- 
stering the  American  image  abroad  and 
enhancing  our  country  in  the  eyes  of 
those  foreigners  who  visit  our  country. 

The  naval  officers  present  at  the 
luncheon  were  Comdr.  Mozart  Padilha 
de  Souza,  Brazil;  Comdr.  Earl  Wyllie 
Klmmerly,  Canada;  Lt.  Jlninu  Eshetu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29,  1967 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  speech  made  b; 
my  colleague,  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  at 
the  police  and  fire  awards  luncheon  here 
in  Washington,  May  23.  1967. 

Congressman  Broyhill  of  Virginia 
has  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  EHstrict  Commit- 
tee and  has  never  failed  to  work  long 
hours  In  an  effort  to  Improve  conditions 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  has  always  been  a  great  supporter 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  keeping  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  safe  and  decent  place  in 
which  to  live  and  for  our  constituents 
to  visit. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  news  media,  the 
District  Commissioners,  and  all  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  would  get 
behind  the  Washington  Police  Depart- 
ment 100  percent,  we  could  solve  the 
crime  problem  here  at  an  early  date. 
Money  alone  will  not  solve  this  problem. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
take  a  few  minutes  of  his  valuable  time 
to  read  the  excellent  speech  made  by  my 
colleague,  Joel  T.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  speech  follows : 

Speech  of  REPsrerNTATivE  Joel  T.  Bbothiu. 

RERtTBLICAN,  Or  VlSCINlA,  AT  POLICE  AND  PiRl 

Awards  Luncheon,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  or  Trade,  Tttesdat,  May  23, 
1967 

My  friends  of  the  National  Capital  Police 
and  Fire  Departments;  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade;  and 
distinguished  guests  .  .  .  the  men  who  have 
earned  the  distinguished  service  awards  to  be 
presented  today. 

The  recognition  Is  long  overdue. 

I  share  along  with  every  responsible  citizen 
of  this  community  the  urgency  of  not  only 
making  amends  but  of  pledging  our  service 
to  your  embattled  ranks. 

Tlirougliout  our  long  history  a  uniform 
was  not  only  a  badge  of  courage  but  a  sym- 
bol of  respect  on  the  streets  of  America. 

Today,  from  Viet  Nam  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  In  part  because  we  as  ordinary 
citizens  have  taken  too  much  for  granted, 
waited  too  long  to  fight  back,  a  uniform 
Is  the  target  for  filthy  epithets,  screeching 
abuse,  and  deadly  target  practice  by  howling 
hoodlums,  armed  with  bottles,  bricks  and 
guna. 
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I  am  not  amazed  at  your  courage  and 
dedication.  I  know  too  many  of  you  too  well 
to  be  surprised  at  any  act  of  courage  on  your 
part. 

I  stand  in  awe,  however,  that  you  poesees 
the  will-power  to  put  on  those  unlfomu  on 
arising  each  morning. 

And  I  salute  your  wives  and  children,  who 
witness  your  departure  for  duty  each  day. 
This  Is  the  segment  of  community  admira- 
tion and  courage  I  pay  homage  to  today,  for 
this  is  the  real  test  of  dedication  to  duty. 

What  does  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  say  to 
his  family  when  he  returns  home  at  night  or 
at  dawn,  littered  with  the  debris  and  abuse 
from  bis  fellow  citizens? 

Does  he  say  it  wUl  be  better  tomorrow? 

Does  be  tell  them  his  assaUants  did  not 
mean  to  be  abusive?  ....  that  It  was  youth- 
ful exuberance  or  the  result  of  Instant  anger 
or  hot-tempered  misunderstanding? 

I  doubt  it.  Because  this  is  not  all  that  con- 
fronts our  police  and  firemen;  our  commu- 
nity and  our  nation  today.  And  ttiey  know 
It  far  too  well.  And  they  must  wonder,  in 
fact,  why  It  has  taken  the  rest  of  us  so  long 
to  know  it,  too. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  is  a  deadly, 
deliberate,  planned  and  skillfully  executed 
assault  on  authority,  not  just  on  our  streets, 
not  Just  against  the  man  in  uniform. 

It  is  an  assaxUt  against  the  very  heartbeat 
of  our  civilized  society. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  degrade  thoee  who  govern 
us. 

It  Is  designed  to  create  chaos,  promote  the 
pillaging  of  our  property  and  to  transgress 
on  our  freedom  to  live  in  decency  ...  a  free- 
dom that  is  available  to  every  American,  in- 
cluding those  who  loudly  protest  today  that 
It  Is  being  denied  them. 

Those  protests  are  not  confined  to  race, 
class  or  economic  level. 

They  peal  out  in  raw  discontent  from  our 
campuses,  our  courts,  community  organiza- 
tions, from  some  of  our  pulpits,  and  from  far 
too  many  of  our  street  comers. 

And  all  together  they  generate  an  almost 
uncontrollable  civic  distemper  in  an  element 
of  our  society  whose  actions  txjrders  on  men- 
tal instability  and  moral  degradation. 

It  Is  an  organized  voice;  a  disciplined  voice; 
a  well-financed  voice;  and  it  seeks  to  speak 
for  law  and  justice  while  it  rallies  violators 
of  that  law  to  mayhem  and  riot. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  answer  it. 

Today  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  answer- 
ing It — but  only  beginning. 

The  people  of  this  community  who  obey  the 
law  and  the  members  of  our  society  who  are 
charged  with  enforcing  those  laws  are  the 
conscience  of  our  community  .  .  .  not  the 
radicals,  the  thugs  and  the  malcontents  who 
thrive  on  chaos. 

Yet.  the  only  protests  we  hear  come  from 
those  who  threaten  us. 

The  only  anger  comes  from  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  us. 

The  only  action  from  those  bent  on  dis- 
rupting our  Uves  and  endangering  our  i)eo- 
ple. 

To  deserve  Justice  we  must  serve  Justice. 
To  speak  for  the  law  we  must  obey  the  law. 

And  all  of  us  who  do  so  have  been  silent 
far  too  long. 

Criminals  emerge  from  Jail  cells  to  tell  de- 
cent citizens  how  to  l>ehave. 

They  use  prison  records  as  diplomas  of 
righteousness;  arrest  dockets  for  badges  of 
civic  leadership.  They  confer  with  left-wing, 
radical  and  Communist  directed  leaders.  And 
when  they  emerge  from  confinement  or  bocu'd 
meetings  of  violence  their  cries  for  Justice 
are  accepted  as  gospel. 

They  no  longer  seek  freedom  of  speech — 
but  free<lom  from  criticism. 

They  not  only  consider  dissent  a  right — 
but  demand  Immunity  from  the  violence  of 
their  dissent. 

They  drown  out  criticism  of  their  action 
with  a  chorus  of  meaningless  slogans  that 


dishonor  the  nation  . . .  desecrate  the  flag  .  . . 
and  Unpugn  the  patriotism  of  those  In  Viet 
Nam  who  fight  for  the  very  peace  and  security 
they  aje  destroying. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  ask.  who  speaks  for 
America? 

I  believe  It  Is  time  to  ask  who  serves  Ameri- 
ca best,  those  who  respect  her  institutions, 
her  laws  and  her  Justice,  or  those  who  spit 
upon  them  with  contempt? 

I  am  certain  It  is  time  to  ask  our  decent 
citizens  for  collective  action;  our  public  of- 
ficials for  more  backbone;  our  coxirts  for 
more  reality. 

I  say  with  every  ounce  of  conviction  I  can 
muster  that  it  Is  time  to  stop  this  damned 
nonsense  on  our  streets. 

We  must  stop  It  now — not  tomorrow  or  in 
July. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  begin  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  victims  of  their  acts  of  violence  ...  on 
the  property  rights  of  the  merchants  and 
businessmen  ...  on  the  community  rights  of 
the  decent  and  law  abiding  citizens  ...  on 
the  human  rights  of  those  who  protect  us. 

Those  receiving  distinguished  service 
awards  here  today,  and  the  men  they  repre- 
sent, do  not  call  on  anyone  else  but  their 
own  comrades  and  their  own  self-reliance  In 
moments  of  peril. 

They  stand  on  their  own  feet  at  the  firing 
line  untU  knocked  to  the  ground,  not  only 
by  those  who  face  them  In  violence,  but  by 
the  long  ranks  of  those  of  us  in  this  city  who 
have  neglected  to  assist  them  in  the  months 
and  years  of  their  lonely  vigils. 

They  did  not  ask  for  the  awards  being 
presented  to  them  today. 

They  do  not  ask  for  more  of  them  now. 
Although  to  me  every  member  cf  l>oih  .serv- 
ices earns  one  each  morning  he  walks  from 
his  home  for  duty  and  a  destiny  he  cannot 
foresee. 

Gentlemen,  we  owe  you  much. 

Your  courage  has  earned  you  the  right  to 
our  respect;  your  sacrifices  an  obligation  on 
our  part  to  stand  beside  you;  your  devotion 
to  decency  and  order,  our  thanks. 

I  salute  you  for  what  you  have  done  and 
what  you  wUl  be  called  upon  to  do  for  your 
community  In  the  days  ahead. 

Tou  do  not  stand  alone;  you  will  not  stand 
alone. 

You  must  not  stand  alone  If  your  America 
and  mine  Is  to  fulfill  the  destiny  for  which 
It  was  created. 

Together  we  can  see  that  it  does  today  and 
for  whatever  tomorrow  may  bring. 

Thank  you. 


Chet  HoUfield't  Address  to  Noclear 
Confereoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAaOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  made  a  superb  address  at  the 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Power  Fuel  Re- 
processing at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  11. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Congress- 
man HoLnriELD  on  this  great  occasion 
and  I  commend  his  magnificent  address 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  all  those 
interested  In  atomic  energy  throughout 
this  Nation  and,  indeed,  the  world: 


Nuclear  Puzl  Refrocbbsing:   Cruz  or  Na* 

noNAL  AND  International  Policy 

introduction 

Those  who  have  planned  and  executed  this 
conference  deserve  high  commendation  for 
their  efforts,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

The  timing  and  location  of  the  meeting 
are  appropriate.  I  think,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  sharp  expansion  In  orders  for 
nuclear  powerplants  over  the  past  few  years 
has  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  Increase 
In  the  estimated  reprocessing  load  during 
the  1970's  and  beyond.  We  already  have  one 
commercial  facUity  in  operation  with  others 
planned,  and  the  AEC's  heretofore  dominant 
role  In  reprocessing  is  being  adjusted  to  cor- 
respond with  these  developments.  Increased 
attention  is  also  being  given  both  here  and 
abroad  to  the  practical  problems  of  safe- 
guarding reprocessing  plants  asainst  diver- 
sion of  fissionable  material  ^Siauthorlzed 
uses.  ^ 

Of  course,  the  Savannah  River  plant  has 
played  a  key  part  In  developing  chemical  re- 
processing technology  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  In  the  future.  In  general,  the  manu- 
facturing faciUtiee  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant  are  highly  versatUe  tools.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  both  the  A£C  and  the  DuPont  Company 
that  these  facilities,  intended  originally  for 
weapons  material  production,  can  also  be 
used  now  for  programs  of  great  Interest  in 
the  clvUlan  application  of  atomic  energy. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  power 
reactor  fuel  reprocessing  presents  national 
and  international  policy  problems  of  a  high 
order.  Tonight  I  would  Uke  to  review  a  few 
of  these  problems  with  you.  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  resolving  them,  and  something 
of  the  road  ahead. 

TRANSITION    FROM    EXCLt7SIVXLT    GOVERNMENTAL 
KBSPONSIBILITT   TOWARD  COM  BCERCIALIZATION 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  amended 
in  1954  to  permit  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  nuclear  power  reactors.  It  was 
obvious  that  Isotope  separation  and  chemical 
reprocessing  were  the  two  segments  of  the 
nuclestf  fuel  cycle  presenting  the  most  se- 
vere obstacles  to  commercialization.  Both  of 
these  operations  required  high  capital  In- 
vestment; they  were  both  of  vital  importance 
from  a  national  security  standpoint;  and 
there  were  huge  Government  facilities  al- 
ready functioning. 

Essentially  the  same  conditions  are  pres- 
ent today,  although  we  have  taken  major 
steps  toward  a  competitive,  self-sustaining 
commercial  reprocessing  Industry.  These 
Btepw  were  not  easily  taken  by  any  means, 
and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  goal  is  reached.  It  is  instructive,  however, 
to  review  the  tilstory  of  this  transition,  par- 
ticularly as  it  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
current  review  of  possible  private  operation 
of  isotope  separation  faculties. 

To  understand  this  history,  one  must  con- 
sider the  premise  that  has  underlain  Gov- 
ernment-industry relationships  in  the  atomic 
energy  field — namely,  that  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  birth  of  this 
program  should  not  prevent  commercial  par- 
ticipation to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
in  developing  the  new  technology.  A  com- 
pamon  principle  has  also  been  followed — 
that  the  national  Interest  In  development 
and  control  of  this  energy  source  requires 
vigorous  Governmental  action. 

In  the  middle  1950's,  it  was  apparent  that 
private  Industry  was  unprepared  at  that 
time  to  provide  commercial  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities. Accordingly,  the  A£C  established  the 
economic  basis  for  this  portion  of  the  fuel 
cycle  through  its  "conceptual  plant"  poUcy. 
Although  this  poUcy  served  adequately  as  a 
stop-gap  measure,  there  were  ccmtinued  pri- 
vate efforts  to  develop  a  non -Governmental 
capabUlty  to  provide  the  service. 

In  1069,  an  Industrial  reprocessing  group- 
composed  of  electrical  utilities  and  a  cbeml- 
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eal  company — was  formed  to  study  tbe  tech- 
nical and  econoinlc  feasibility  of  a  private 
plant.  The  ABC  co-operated  with  this  group 
In  Its  studies,  and  later  agreed  to  negotiate 
a  base  load  contract  with  the  first  commer- 
cial reprocessing  company.  It  took  seven  years 
for  the  first  private  plant  to  become  opera- 
tlcmal,  and  a  second  such  facility  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  start  up  xmtU  1970. 

In  pr^Mtflng  the  way  for  the  first  com- 
mercial plant  many  difficult  questions  arose. 
They  included  such  matters  as  fostering 
competition;  continued  provision  by  the  ABC 
Of  reprocessing  services;  the  relationship  of 
ctxnmerelal  reprocessing  to  the  overall  civil- 
ian power  program;  and  international  policies 
and  commitments  of  the  United  States. 
However,  these  issues  were  resolved  in  one 
fashion  or  another  and  the  project  went  for- 
ward. 

There  are  some  significant  problems  of 
-transition  yet  to  be  faced.  Notwithstanding 
the  AXCs  base  load  contract  and  the  bright 
prospects  for  commercial  reprocessing  several 
years  hence,  the  near-term  power  reactor 
fuel  load  is  a  lean  one.  Moreover,  other  U.S. 
c(xnpanies  have  announced  plans  for  enter- 
ing the  reprocessing  business  earlier  than 
many  had  expected.  These  developments  have 
led  the  ABC  to  announce  that  it  no  longer 
expects  to  offer  another  Government  base- 
load  as  an  inducement  to  industrial  partici- 
pation. The  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  has  also  indicated  strong  Interest 
In  reprocessing  UJS.  power  reactor  fuels.  I 
think  the  changes  that  liave  occvirred  In  the 
last  few  years  demonstrate  how  Important 
and  difficult  it  is  to  keep  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  Plans  that  seemed 
eminently  reasonable  a  short  time  ago  can 
quickly  become  outdated.  /"^ 

The  emergence  of  a  commercial  Vsapability 
for  reprocessing  power  reactor  fuelsShas  not, 
however,  eliminated  the  need  for  continued 
Oovemmental  activity.  Por  examplex  the 
AEC'B  research  continues  on  advanced  re- 
processing techniques  and  means  of  reproc-- 
esslng  new  types  of  fiiel.  The  A£Cs  efforts 
to  develop  better  means  of  radioactive  waste 
management  are  going  forward.  The  Govern- 
ment still  IB  providing  nuclear  indemnity 
protection  for  reprocessing  facilities,  and  the 
AEC  has  told  the  Joint  Oonunlttee  that  the 
Commission  may  soon  submit  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  this  indemnity  to  ocean 
shipments  involving  these  plants.  Of  course, 
the  regulation  of  reprocessing  facilities  for 
safety  and  national  security  purposes  is  a 
continuing  reeponsibUity  of  the  Government. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  highlights 
of  the  cbangee  taking  place  In  power  reactor 
fuel  reprocessing  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  think  these  highlights  show  a  mutual 
willingness  by  Industry  and  Government  to 
co-operate  in  good  faith  to  provide  for  com- 
mercial entry,  on  a  timely  basis,  into  what 
was  theretofore  an  exclusively  Oovemmental 
endeavor.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
is  a  most  complicated  task.  When  differences 
of  opinions  arise  as  to  the  best  means  to 
proceed,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  take  a  harsh 
view  of  the  other  person's  motives.  Neverthe- 
less, I  fully  expect  to  see  this  same  kind  of 
co-operation  continue  in  the  future. 

ISOTOFK   SKFAaATION    FACmillBS 

In  this  same  vein,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  private  operation  of 
Isotope  separation  facilities.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  1964  private  ownership  legislation 
which  presently  makes  possible— and  in  the 
future  mandatory — the  private  ownership  of 
fissionable  material  in  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program,  the  Federal  Government  still 
maintains  ownership  of  uranium  enrichment 
plants.  Moreover,  the  overriding  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  require 
that  much  of  the  technology  of  the  gaseous 
diffusion  process  remain  classified. 

Although  a  study  presently  is  imderway 
locAlng  toward  the  possible  future  private 
operation  of  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  in  my 


opinion  this  is  BometUng  not  to  be  realized 
in  the  near  future. 

An  important  mattar  wlilcb  could  pose  a 
greater  problem  In  the  future  Is  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  a  new  method  of  isotope 
separation  which,  as  wc  see  it  today,  could  re- 
quire (a)  less  electrical  power,  and  (b)  leas 
capital  Investment.  Assuming  such  a  process 
could  be  successfully  developed,  it  could  be 
attractive  to  some  nations  wishing  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons  material. 

This  area  of  development  should  not  be 
Judged  on  economic  objectives  alone.  It  is 
inevitably  Joined  with  Important  policy 
principles  directly  connected  with  our  na- 
tional security.  Certainly  the  poeslbillty  of 
proliferation  of  weapon  material  through 
such  technical  developments  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  our  natiODal  and  International 
security.  As  In  other  fields  the  national  In- 
terest Is  and  should  be  paramount  over  com- 
mercial profits  or  ambitions. 

I  speak,  of  course,  about  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  gas  centrifuge  method. 
Along  with  other  Committee  members.  I 
strongly  approve  the  Commission's  recent 
decision  to  establish  additional  controls  over 
classified  Information  in  this  field.  I  would 
hope  that  the  nuclear  Industry  will  fully  co- 
operate with  the  AEC  by  not  attempting  pre- 
maturely to  transfer  into  private  Industry 
the  commercial  development  or  operation  of 
isotope  separation  facilities. 

BAfKaiTAKDINC    REPtOCESSiNG    PLANTS 

We  have  made  major  strides  toward  the 
Objective  of  establishing  a  technically  and 
economically  sound  basis  for  reprocessing 
power  reactor  fuels.  However,  there  Is  a 
major  piece  of  unfinished  business  which 
concerns  both  Government  and  indttstry. 
This  Is  the  need  to  establish  additional  cri- 
teria and  detailed  procedures  for  safeguard- 
ing power  reactor  fuel  reprocessing  facili- 
ties against  diversion  of  fissionable  material 
to  unauthorized  uses. 

It  is  clear  that  a  reprocessing  facility  Is 
one  of  the  most  Blgiilflca.3t  p>oints  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  from  a  safeguards  stand- 
point. It  Is  at  this  point  In  the  cycle  that 
the  many  tons  of  plutonlum  soon  to  be  pro- 
duced in  power  reactors  around  the  world 
become  easily  accessible  to  diversion.  More- 
over, it  is  at  this  point  that  this  material 
can  be  accurately  measured  for  the  first  time. 
As  the  civilian  nuclear  industry  expands,  a 
larger  number  of  these  facilities  will  be  built, 
and  It  Is  essential  to  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  highly  enriched  uranium  or  plu- 
tonlum used  or  produced  In  civilian  nuclear 
power  programs  Is  not  being  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes. 

To  acliieve  tills  result,  the  United  States 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  an  effective  Inter- 
national safeguards  system  for  these  plants. 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  no  organization 
has  more  actively  sought  to  achieve  this 
goal  than  the  Joint  Committee.  For  example, 
we  have  consistently  supported  the  applica- 
tion of  international  safeguards  on  power 
reactor  fuel  supplied  to  other  nations.  This 
requirement  Is  of  particular  significance 
when  mch  other  nations  possess  independ- 
ent reprocessing  capability.  The  Committee 
has  also  urged  the  ABC  to  restrict  the  flow 
overseas  of  information  concenoing  chemical 
reprocessing  facilities  unless  the  recipient 
country  agrees  to  place  any  facility  it  builds 
under  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  or  equivalent  safeguards. 

However,  to  date  international  safeguards 
procedures  have  actually  been  applied  at  only 
one  small  reprocessing  facility — the  Euro- 
chemic  plant  in  Mol.  Belgium.  These  safe- 
guards were  those  of  Buratom.  Thus  far.  In- 
ternational safeguards  procedures  have  never 
been  applied  to  the  reprocessing  of  power  re- 
actor fuels.  I  believe  the  first  such  Instance 
will  occur  later  this  year  when  IAEA-safe- 
guarded fuel  from  the  Yankee  reactor  is 
scheduled  to  be  reprocessed  at  the  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services,  Inc.  (NRS)  plant.  The  U.8.,  in 


conjunction  with  the  management  of  NFS, 
has  also  offered  to  allow  the  IAEA  to  use 
the  NFS  plant  for  developing  and  testing 
safeguards  techniques,  and  to  train  the 
Agency's  Inspectors.  With  the  strong  encour- 
agement of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  AEC 
has  arranged  for  a  detailed  safeguards  pro- 
cedures manual  which  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  NFS  plant. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  manner  in  which  international 
safeguards  should  be  carried  out  at  a  re- 
processing plant.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
we  have  to  start  from  scratch  in  approach- 
ing this  problem.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
knowledge  derived  over  the  entire  period  of 
our  nuclear  program,  the  U.S.  has  spon- 
sored studies  of  safeguards  systems  going 
back  more  than  a  decade.  We  have  also 
worked  closely  with  the  IAEA  and  Euratom 
In  developing  their  safeguards  systems,  and 
applying  them  to  reprocessing  of  power  re- 
actor fuels. 

In  1966,  the  IAEA  for  the  first  time  ex- 
tended the  procedures  of  Its  safeguards  sys- 
tem to  chemical  reprocessing  plants.  'The 
AEC  also  reached  agreement  with  E\iratom 
last  year  whereby  continuous  Inspection 
woiUd  be  applied  by  Euratom's  Inspectors  at 
the  EiU'ochemlc  plant  while  U.S. -supplied 
material  Is  being  reprocessed.  By  continuing 
to  work  with  these  International  organiza- 
tions the  U.S.  should  be  able  to  contribute 
Invaluable  expertise  In  this  field. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  In  establishing  an  effective  and 
acceptable  International  safeguards  system. 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  in  a  few  minutes 
tonight  to  spell  out  all  the  provisions  of  such 
a  system.  To  do  so  would  require  answers  to 
difficult  technical  and  policy  questions,  many 
of  which  are  not  yet  available.  However,  I 
shall  emphasize  some  of  the  matters  which 
I  believe  warrant  close  attention. 

OEcaEE  or  SArxGUARDS  control 

No  technical  accounting  system  has  been 
devised  at  this  time  which  can  account  ^or 
all  material.  Therefore  any  safeguards  --ys- 
tem  cannot  l)e  100 Ti  foolproof.  Recogniz- 
ing these  facts,  a  central  Issue  that  must  be 
resolved  is — How  good  must  the  safeguards 
system  be?  How  much  material,  and  of  what 
kind,  should  the  safeguards  system  be  able 
to  account  for?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  thes3 
questions  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Certainly  there  are  powerful  arguments 
In  favor  of  a  very  Intensive  safeguards  sys- 
tem. Tremendous  quantities  of  U-235  and 
plutonlum  win  be  circulating  throughout 
the  world  during  the  coming  decades,  as 
nuclear  power  acquires  a  sharply  Increased 
share  of  our  energy  economy.  Defining  the 
details  of  the  military  potential  that  could 
be  represented  by  these  amounts  of  fission- 
able material  would  necessitate  a  classified 
discussion.  We  have  had  many  such  discus- 
sions within  the  Joint  Committee,  and  the 
facts  are  known  to  our  members.  However, 
enough  reasonably  reliable  information  is 
available  in  the  public  domain  upon  which 
to  base  an  unclassified  talk. 

In  1963,  a  nuclear  physicist  by  the  name 
of  Arnold  Kramlsh  pointed  out  In  his  book, 
"The  Peaceful  Atom  in  Foreign  Policy."  that 
16  kilograms  of  U-235  (or  6  kilograms  of 
plutonlum)  are  remiired  to  manufacture  an 
atomic  bomb.  Thiirestlmate  was  based  upon 
unclassified  information,  but  close  enough 
to  the  facts  to  be  utilized  in  general  discus- 
sion. 

The  latest  determination  by  the  President 
of  the  amount  of  enriched  uranium  to  be 
made  available  for  peaceful  uses  at  home 
and  abroad  is  550.000  kilograms  of  U-235  In 
enriched  urajiium.  This  estimate  was  made 
over  a  year  ago,  and  undoubtedly  Is  now 
subject  to  considerable  upward  revision.  If 
we  were  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that 
1%  of  this  material  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  we  should  recognize  that  this  amount 
of  U-235   (5600  kilograms)    would  represent 
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over  340  crude  atomic  bombs  based  upon 
Kramish's  estimate.  The  statistics  concern- 
ing plutonlum  are  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant. According  to  Kramish's  book,  a  160 
megawatt  nuclear  reactor — a  very  modest 
size  by  today's  standards — can  produce 
enough  plutonlum  for  30  bombs  in  one  year. 

There  are  many  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, however.  For  example: 

How  much  would  it  cost  to  improve  ac- 
countability methods  currently  available, 
and  how  much  improvement  can  reasonably 
be  expected? 

What  would  it  mean — in  terms  of  the  dol- 
lars per  kilogram  of  product  from  a  re- 
processing facility — to  attempt  to  verify  in- 
dependently each  step  of  the  accountability 
system  of  a  plant? 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  operate  a  plant 
m  conjunction  with  so  intensive  a  safeguards 
system? 

How  much  extra  degree  of  assurance  would 
such  a  system  provide  over  a  less  intensive 
safeguards  procedure  that  placed  greater 
reliance  on  alternative  methods  of  control? 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  less  Intensive 
efforts  aimed  at  reducing  the  probability  of 
diversion  but  accepting  an  increased  uncer- 
tainty of  its  occurrence? 

Until  we  have  reached  a  decision  on  the 
relative  degree  of  safeguards  control  we  shall 
insist  upon.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish many  other  features  of  the  safeguards 
system.  We  must  therefore  strive  to  establish 
our  own  position  on  this  matter  first,  and 
then  work  to  secure  agreement  by  other 
nations. 

SAFEGUARDS  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDiniEE  FOR  U.S. 
CIVILIAN    FACILrrlES 

This  leads  me  to  the  next  point  I  wish  to 
discuss — the  safeguards  stSLUdards  and  pro- 
cedures for  civilian  facilities  within  the  U.S. 
At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  al- 
though I  am  addressing  myself  specifically 
to  safeguards  for  reprocessing  plants,  much 
of  what  I  say  certainly  concerns  other  facili- 
ties as  well,  such  as  conversion  and  fabrica- 
tion plants. 

At  present,  international  safeguards — that 
Is,  IAEA  safeguards — apply  only  to  a  few  in- 
stallations within  the  U.S.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  special  arrangements  covering  the 
NFS  plant,  all  of  these  facilities  are  reactors. 
However,  regardless  of  whether  safeguards  on 
civilian  facilities  within  the  U.S.  are  super- 
vised by  the  IAEA  or  the  AEC,  I  believe  the 
standards  and  procedures  we  apply  to  such 
racilltles  must  be  at  least  as  strict  as  those 
we  propose  for  other  nations. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility because  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  The  potential  dangers  flowing 
from  Inadequate  Governmental  svirveillance 
over  the  location  of  large  quantities  of  plu- 
tonlum and  highly  enriched  uranium  within 
our  own  country  should  be  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  elaboration.  Moreover,  other 
countries  will  watch  to  see  what  controls  we 
impose  on  our  own  civilian  program,  and 
surely  we  will  lie  hard-put  to  demand  more 
rigid  safeguards  for  others  than  we  assume 
for  our  own  Industry. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  AEC  was  administering 
the  domestic  safeguards  system  of  the 
United  States.  Last  June — at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute — 
I  called  attention  to  the  need  for  improve- 
ment In  a  number  of  areas,  including  the 
possible  stationing  of  resident  inspectors  ^  a 
few  critical  points  In  the  nuclear  fuel  cyCTe. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  during  the  past  year 
or  so  the  AEO  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  strengthen  domestic  safeguards.  Some  of 
these  have  been  announced  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  ABC  has  also  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  Inadequacy  of  Its  past  policy  of 
placing  such  heavy  reliance  upon  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  licensees  for  fissionable 
tnaterlal  to  assure  that  proper  safeguards 
control  is  maintained. 


In  particular,  the  AEC  Is  moving  closer 
to  a  system  \mder  which  more  detailed  safe- 
guards criteria,  standards  and  guides  will 
be  established  by  the  Commission,  wliich  will 
l>e  applicable  to  all  firms  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  This  trend  parallels  the  Com- 
mission's current  efforts  to  develop  criteria 
and  standards  for  regulating  nuclear  facili- 
ties to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 
I  strongly  support  the  new  approach  to  ful- 
filling the  AEC's  safeguards  responsibilities. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  Is  particularly  Important 
that  safeguards  procedures  be  well  estab- 
lished In  advance,  to  avoid  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings vrith  plant  management.  I 
believe  that  private  organizations  in  the 
atomic  energy  business  will  be  better  off 
under  the  newer  systems  than  in  the  past, 
when  the  requirements  for  safeguairds  were 
more  uncertain  and  a  greater  possibility  ex- 
isted of  inconsistent  treatment  of  AEC's 
licensees. 

These  are  certainly  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  we  have  much  more  work  to 
do  in  this  area.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
held  public  and  executive  hearings  on  this 
subject.  Last  year  we  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Independent  panel  to  review  the 
AEC's  safeguards  procedures.  Such  a  panel 
was  appointed  and  submitted  its  report  to 
the  AEC  recently.  I  believe  this  panel  per- 
formed a  valuable  Job  by  analyzing  this  com- 
plex situation  and  recommending  actions  to 
Improve  safeguards  control.  The  Commls- 
Elon  has  told  the  Committee  that  AEC  has 
already  Implemented  some  of  the  panel's 
recommendations  and  is  continuing  to  study 
others.  I  look  forward  to  early  decisions  on 
these  important  matters.  I  also  am  sure 
the  Committee  will  wish  to  hold  additional 
public  hearings  on  this  matter  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
strengthened  safeguards  may  impose  some 
additional  cost  upon  the  civilian  nuclear  in- 
dustry. As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  the  new 
procedures  should  also  be  helpful  to  com- 
mercial firms  in  a  numl>er  of  ways.  In  the 
past  I  have  complimented  Industry  concern- 
ing Its  statesmanlike  attitude  toward  the 
safeguards  problem,  and  I  feel  confident  this 
attitude  will  continue  to  prevail. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  policy  Issues  I 
have  been  discussing,  there  are  a  number  of 
subsidiary  matters  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  m  establishing  a  safeguards  system 
for  reprocessing  facilities. 

RESIDCNT  INSPECTJON 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  resident  inspection  of  re- 
processing plants  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Euratom  has  agreed  to  continu- 
ous inspection  during  the  reprocessing  of 
U.S. -supplied  material,  and  the  IAEA's  safe- 
guards system  now  recognizes  the  need  for 
continuous  inspection  of  large  chemical  re- 
processing facilities.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  AEC  has  already  stationed  resi- 
dent inspectors  at  the  NFS  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  AEC's  base-load  contract. 
The  AEC  has  also  Instituted  resident  inspec- 
tion for  contractual  purposes  in  certain 
"cold"  uranium  scrap  recovery  operations, 
for  example. 

I  believe  that  resident  Inspectors  are  clearly 
required  to  assure  proper  safeguards  control 
of  chemical  reprocessing  plants.  This  i>o6i- 
tlon  is  supported  by  various  studies  that 
have  been  made  on  this  subject.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  develop  inspection  proce- 
dures for  individual  plants,  and  the  recent 
review  of  the  NFS  facility  should  be  helpful 
in  this  respect. 

I  think  it  is  also  necessary  to  devote  addi- 
tional thought  to  resident  inspection  of  other 
key  facilities  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  This 
procedure  might  be  considered  for  applica- 
tion on  an  Interim  basis  while  additional 
experience  is  gained. 


XNSPBCTION  PEIaONNIL 


If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  safeguards 
system,  the  inspection  personnel  must  be  in- 
telligent, well-trained,  dedicated  people  and 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  them. 
Unless  such  a  cadre  can  be  developed  and 
maintained,  we  will  be  lulling  otirselves  Into 
a  false  sense  of  security  when  we  talk  of 
safeguarding  nuclear  facilities. 

The  problem  of  securing  qualified  inspec- 
tors— particularly  resident  inspectors — is  a 
difficult  one.  Unless  some  imagination  is  exer- 
cised in  defining  the  inspector's  job,  it  could 
well  become  a^mionotonous,  uninteresting 
task.  If  that  is  allowed  to  occur  the  safe- 
guards agency  will  be  unable  to  attract  and 
retain  the  necessary  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  attack  this  problem.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  inspec- 
tors have  other  duties  to  perform  in  addition 
to  safeguards  as  such.  Given  their  technical 
expertise,  these  pwrsons  might  possibly  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  plant  management 
on  nuclear  material  accountability  matters, 
or  perhaps  assume  resptonBlbility  for  per- 
formance of  certain  safety  inspections  as 
well. 

These  possibilities  certainly  warrant  ex- 
ploration. Since  safeguards  Inspectors  will  be- 
come very  familiar  with  ihe  operation  of  a 
particular  plant  why  could  they  not,  for  ex- 
ample, perform  work  related  to  compliance 
with  safety  regulations?  I  suggest  there  are 
substantial  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
combining  functions.  This  Is  particularly 
true  if  an  intensive  system  of  safeguards 
were  instituted  requiring  a  fairly  large  num- 
ber of  resident  inspectors. 

ADVANCE  APPROVAL  OP  PLANT  FEATURES 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  an  effective 
safeguards  system  is  the  advance  inspection 
by  the  safeguards  agency  of  designs  for  cer- 
tain facilities.  Conversion,  fabrication  and 
reprocessing  plants  built  in  this  country  have 
not  to  date  been  subjected  to  this  require- 
ment by  the  AEC,  although  the  plans  for  such 
facilities  may  be  reviewed  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  case  of  chemical  reprocessing 
plants  a  construction  permit  from  the  AEC 
already  Is  specifically  required.  One  of  the 
matters  I  believe  the  AEC  should  look  into 
closely  concerns  the  possible  need  to  review 
in  advance  the  design  of  domestic  reprocess- 
ing, fabrication,  and  conversion  facilities  to 
assure    the    feasibility    of    safeguards. 

NEW  SUKVEILLANCE  AND  CONTAtNMENT  DEVICES 

"Surveillance"  and  "containment"  are  two 
of  the  techniques  that  can  be  used  In  a  safe- 
guards system,  along  with  accountability 
measures.  The  first  two  are  designed  to  de- 
tect, and  hence  prevent,  diversion  as  it  Is  oc- 
curring. It  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  electronic  devices  could  be  used  to  per- 
form these  functions,  and  to  supplement  the 
work  of  resident  lnsp>ector8.  Perhaps  such  de- 
vices could  even  reduce  the  need  for  resident 
inspection.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  enough 
yet  to  form 'a  judgment  about  the  efficacy 
of  these  devices  and  believe  that  additional 
research  and  development  work  is  called  for 
here. 

CONCLTTSION 

To  sum  up,  I  think  that  technical  and 
economic  decisions  in  fuel  reprocessing  are 
now  l>elng  made  In  a  new  environment.  The 
responsibility  for  many  of  these  decisions 
has  moved  from  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  private  industry.  This  trend  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  our  atomic  energy 
program  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government's  obli- 
gations In  certain  areas  continue,  and  often 
present  ccnnplexltles  that  are  being  faced 
squarely  for  the  first  time.  Conferences  such 
as  this  help  both  Indiutry  and  Government 
to  appreciate  where  each  can  make  the  best 
contribution  to  progress  In  this  field. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  their  sake  I  consecrate  myself,  that 
they  also  may  be  consecrated  in  truth. — 
John  17:  19. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast 
guided  us  In  ages  past  and  who  art  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  in  Thee  do  we 
put  our  trust  for  today.  We  recall  once 
again  our  Nation's  day  of  remembrance 
when  we  call  to  mind  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  country.  For  the 
ministry  of  memory,  for  the  heritage  of 
sacrificial  deeds  and  for  the  hallowed 
thoughts  which  go  through  our  mind  as 
we  think  of  those  who  gave  themselves 
for  freedom — we  pause  In  gratitude  be- 
fore Thee. 

Inspired  by  their  devotion  and  chal- 
lenged by  their  dedication  may  we  now 
give  ourselves  afresh  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  fiill  measure  of 
devotion  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
may  not  perish  from  the  earth.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  died  that  men  might 
live,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  29,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  May  29,  1967, 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  Hoxise  of  the  following  titles: 

Hit.  1687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blcbard 
L.  Baaa; 

HJl.  1646.  An  act  for  ttae  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Houaley:  and 

HJv.  9481.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ANITONZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  on  Thursday.  May  25,  during 
the  vote  on  S.  1432  which  amends  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  because  of  my  daughter's  graduation 
from  high  school.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  answered  "yea"  to  roll  No. 
108,  which  was  taken  on  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  my  position  on  S.  1432. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 


we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis  in  which  time  Is  an  important 
factor.  I  know  that  President  Johnson 
has  been  seeking  to  mobilize  the  mari- 
time powers  and  ether  stabilizing  forces 
in  the  world  to  bring  diplomatic  pressure 
on  Egpyt  to  reopen  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  I 
heartily  approve  of  this  Presidential  en- 
deavor, but  I  think  it  is  unwise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  let  too  much  time  elapse  in 
the  quest  for  diplomatic  solutions. 

We  are  dealing  tn  the  Middle  East  with 
countries  that  take  procrastination  for 
weakness.  We  have  all  noticed  how 
Egypt's  Nasser  has  become  progressively 
more  emboldened  as  the  days  have 
passed  without  action  either  from  Israel 
or  the  Western  Powers.  Now  we  note  in 
the  morning  papers  that  Russia  is  send- 
ing a  fleet  of  warsihips  through  the  Dar- 
danelles as  a  show  of  Its  own  strength  In 
the  Mediterranean. 

I  fear  it  will  be  a  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  our  country  does  not  act  with  dispatch 
to  back  the  rights  of  the  only  democratic, 
peaceful.  Western-oriented  state  in  the 
Middle  Etist.  Israel's  principles  are  our 
own — not  the  least  of  which  is  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international  wa- 
ters. Further  delay,  I  am  convinced,  will 
simply  increase  the  chances  of  a  major 
war.  I  call  upon  the  President  to  consider 
quick  and  decisive  action  to  uphold  jus- 
tice in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  to  ouote  from  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  column  by  James 
Reston  in  which  he  quotes  the  former 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Selwyn  Lloyd : 
The  proper  course  Is  for  the  United  States 
and  Britain  ...  to  declare  boldly  that  they 
will  assert  the  right  of  free  passage  of  their 
ships  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  whatever  their 
destination  and  whatever  their  cargo.  If  that 
right  is  disputed,  military  force  will  be  used 
to  sustain  it.  I  believe  a  clear  declaration  of 
that  sort  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  peace. 


THE  THIRD-CLASS  MAIL  LOBBY 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Members  received  in  their 
mall  a  large  yellow  card  which  attacked 
my  bill  to  raise  third-class  postage  rates, 
H.R.  99.  This  card  very  correctly  quotes 
a  statement  I  made  on  the  televised 
"Town  Meeting"  program  in  Columbus. 
Ohio: 

I  speak  for  millions  of  Americana  who  are 
irritated,  Indignant,  and  Incensed.  They  are 
really  fed  up  by  all  this  Junk  mail  that 
comes  Into  their  mall  boxes  every  day. 

The  card  also  very  correctly  quotes  the 
chief  lobbyist  for  the  third-class  mailers. 
Harry  Maglnnis,  as  stating: 

Direct  mall  advertising  is  selling  $40  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  aad  services  annually  and 
providing  $700  million  In  postal  Income  while 
doing  it. 

My  question  is  simply  this:  If  the 
direct  mail  industry  is  doing  a  $40-bll- 
lion-a-year  business,  should  not  this 
strugglhig,  poor  little  industry  be  able  to 


afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  delivery  of  third- 
class  mail,  which,  after  all,  is  all  that  my 
bill  does?  Why  should  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  be  forced  to  subsidize  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  every  piece  of  third- 
class  mall? 

I  believe  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem a  business  that  produces  $40  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services  should  not 
have  its  hand  out  to  the  Government  for 
subsidies.  That  is  why  I  hope  that  the 
rates  on  third-class  mall  wiU  be  raised  to 
4.5  cents  per  piece  of  bulk  mail,  instead 
of  3.8  cents  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Let  us  make  third-class 
mail  pay  its  way  and  help  balance  the 
postal  budget. 


THE  TINY  CRIME  WAVE 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General  says  "there  is  no  wave  of  crime 
in  the  country." 

That  he  should  say  so  is  part  of  the 
crime  problem  in  this  country.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
Nation.  If  he  thinks,  as  he  is  quoted  as 
saying,  that  "the  level  of  crime  has  risen 
a  little  bit,"  then  he  is  either  misinformed 
about  the  statistics  or  badly  mistaken 
about  the  size  of  a  "bit." 

Webster  says  that  a  "bit"  is  a  "mite" 
or  a  "whit."  Those  who  contend  that  the 
level  of  crime  has  risen  only  a  mite  are 
more  than  a  little  bit  wrong.  In  the  dec- 
ade of  the  sixties,  the  growth  rate  of 
crime  has  outpaced  the  growth  rate  of 
the  population  by  more  than  six  times. 
To  me,  that  sounds  more  like  a  wave  than 
a  whit. 

The  Attorney  General  was  also  quoted 
as  saying  that  organized  crime  is  only  a 
"tiny  part"  of  the  picture.  President 
Johnson  last  year,  following  a  meeting 
with  former  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach,  said  that  organized  crime  "consti- 
tutes nothing  less  than  a  guerrilla  war 
against  society."  The  ICatzenbach  Crime 
Commiss'on  said  that  the  estimates  of 
illegal  gambling  profits  alone,  not  count- 
ing profits  from  narcotics,  prostitution, 
and  racketeering,  nm  as  high  as  $50  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  may  sound  tiny  to  some; 
it  sounds  titanic  to  me. 

The  crime  problem  in  American  will 
never  be  solved  by  miniaturizing  it  with 
timid  little  words.  The  chief  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcer  must  acknowledge  it  in  its 
full  dimensions  and  thereby  set  the  at- 
mosphere of  urgency  essential  to  Its 
solution. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  Wednesday  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  l^eaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  109] 

Abbltt 

Gathlnes 

O'KonsId 

Abernethy 

Ooodell 

Ottlnger 

Adama 

Gray 

Phllbln 

Anderson, 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Gude 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Ourney 

Purcell 

Ash  more 

Halleck 

Qule 

Asplnall 

Hanna 

Reinecke 

Battln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnlck 

BeU 

Hardy 

Reuss 

Blatnlk 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Rliodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Holifleld 

Riegle 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

Roudebnsh 

Cabell 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Casey 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  Onge 

Celler 

Jones.  NO. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chamberlain 

King,  Calif. 

Stelgtr,  Wis. 

Clswson,  Del 

Kornegay 

Stephens 

Cohelan 

Kuykendall 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Kyi 

Stuckey 

Derwlnakl 

Landrum 

SulUvan 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

Taylor 

Dorn 

Lloyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dow 

Lukens 

Tleman 

Dwyer 

McClory 

Tuck 

Eckliardt 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Watklns 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mauiiard 

Wlialen 

Edwards,  LA. 

May 

Wli  alley 

Erlenborn 

Meeds 

WUUams,  MlsH 

FasceU 

Michel 

Willis 

Plsher 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Mink 

Ctiarles  H. 

Foley 

Monagan 

Winn 

Prledel 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Myers 

Younger 

Gardner 

Nix 

Zwacti 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  324 
Members  have  eunswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs:  '^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  on  Special  International 
Exhibitions  conducted  during  fiscal  year 
1966  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program — 
in  which  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  achievements  are  exhibited 
in  international  fairs  and  expositions — 
Is  to  build  bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Each  exhibit  is  de- 
signed to  show  how  our  accomplishments 
relate  to  the  capabilities  and  aspirations 
of  the  different  countries.  Because  the 


exhibitions  feature  the  products  of 
American  industries,  they  also  contribute 
to  mutually  profitable  trade  relation- 
ships. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1954,  more 
than  100  million  people — primarily  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries— have  witnessed  176  exhibits  de- 
signed to  help  them  understand,  appreci- 
ate, and  benefit  from  American  progress 
and  experience. 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  the  United 
States  participated  In  a  broad  range  of 
international  events: 

Trade  fair  exhibitions  in  Algeria, 
Ethiopia.  Hungary,  Iraq,  Poland,  Tunisia, 
and  "i  ugoslavla :  These  exhibitions  dram- 
atized our  progress  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  farm  and  industry,  educational 
techniques,  electronics,  and  space. 

Expo  67:  During  the  year,  plans  were 
laid  for  our  participation  In  the  World's 
Fair  which  opened  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  April  1967.  "Creative  America"  was 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  this  coun- 
try's exhibit,  which  pictures  American 
achievements  in  the  arts  and  space 
technology. 

Lat>or  exhibits  at  trade  fairs  in 
Ethiopia,  Hungary,  Iraq.  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia:  The  purpose  of  these  ex- 
hibits was  to  project  the  true  image  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  role  he  plays 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Special-purpose  East-West  exhibits 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary.  Poland, 
and  Yugoslavia:  More  than  2  million 
persons  attended  these  exhibits,  which 
featured  the  machinery  of  American  in- 
dustry, American  architecture,  and  the 
graphic  arts. 

As  in  past  years,  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness was  the  result  not  only  of  Gov- 
ernment efforts,  but  also  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  materials,  time,  and  talent  by 
hundreds  of  private  firrns. 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  efforts  to  help  carry  America's 
message  to  the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  31.  1967. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  BOARD  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

For  three  decades  the  insurance  sys- 
tem administered  by  the  Board  has  been 
protecting  railroad  workers  and  their 
families  against  the  economic  hazards 
which  accompany  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  death. 

Ehirlng  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, more  than  1  million  individuals  re- 
ceived $1.2  billion  in  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits — an  increase  of  $82  mil- 


lion over  the  preceding  year.  These  pay- 
ments brought  to  $14.5  billion  the  total 
amount  paid  to  retired  employees,  wives, 
and  survivors  of  deceased  employees 
since  the  program  began  In  1936. 

In  fiscal  1966  payments  for  imemploy- 
ment  and  sickness  dropped  below  the 
$100  million  mark — to  $88.1  million — for 
the  first  time  in  13  years.  This  reduction 
refiects  the  imprecedented  economic  ex- 
pansion which  this  coimtry  has  enjoyed 
during  the  last  6  years.  In  each,  unem- 
ployment Eunong  railroad  workers 
showed  a  significant  decline. 

The  Increases  In  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  reported  here  represent 
increased  comfort  and  security  in  the  re- 
tirement years  of  many  worthy  citizens. 
But  even  greater  comfort  and  protec- 
tion would  come  with  congressional  en- 
actment of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  this  year. 
The  proposed  20-percent  increase- would 
in  the  first  year  alone  bring  $65  million 
in  added  benefits  to  some  385,000  rail- 
road workers  and  their  families. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
vital  step  toward  our  goal  of  providing 
every  elderly  citizen  an  adequate  In- 
come and  a  meaningful  retirement. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  31.  1967. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to. 

IN  THx  coicMrrrsz  or  the  wholz 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Ccmunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HH.  10345,  with  Mr. 
Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  pending  bill.  HJl.  10345,  makes 
ain>ropriations  for  the  Depcu-tments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  12  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  total  recommended  in  this  bill 
Is  ♦2.194,026,500,  which  would  be  an  in- 
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crease  of  $60,938,300  over  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  bill  I  have 
referred  to  is  $148,915,500  below  the 
amounts  requested  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  com- 
mittee's action : 


Department  or  agency 


.Appropria- 
tions. 1%7 


Budget 
mates. 


esti- 
19t« 


Recommended 
In  the  bill 


Bill  compared  witli- 


Department  of  State 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  Judiciary 

Related  agencies 

Total 


$391,  247, 000 

408,740.000 

1,  OlS.  068. 000 

89.850,700 

227, 162,  800 


2. 133, 068, 200 


$404.  M3.  000 

436.  294. 000 

1, 138,  752, 000 

96,379,000 

286,974,000 


'  $382, 327,  400 
419.  373, 000 

1. 059.  291. 000 

93,997,100 

239.038,000 


Appropria- 
tions. 19«7 


-*8, 919,  600 
+10.  633,  000 
+43,203,0011 
+4, 146.  400 
+  11.875,500 


Ftudget  fsli- 
niates.  l»«h 


-.1122, 21.'..  tiOO 
-16,921,000 
-79,461,000 
-2,  381, 900 
-27. 936,  000 


2, 342, 942, 000  I     2,  194,  026.  500  I       -^60,  938.  300 


-148,915.  .VX) 


>  Plus  $15,ao«,000  to  be  derived  by  transier. 

The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
.J^MS  for  the  Department  of  State  total 
$404,543,000.  The  committee  included  in 
the  bill  $382,327,400  in  new  obllgational 
authority  plus  a  transfer  of  $15,606,000 
from  previously  appropriated  funds, 
making  a  total  availability  of  $397,933,- 
400.  which  is  an  actual  reduction  of  $6.- 
609.600  in  the  budget  request  and  an 
increase  of  $6,686,400  over  the  1967  com- 
*parable  appropriation. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs,"  a  total  of 
$214,118,000  is  recommended.  For  "Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences." a  siun  of  $99,448,400  is  provided 
plus  an  additional  $15,606,000  by  way  of 
transfer  that  I  have  just  referred  to.  A 
total  of  $51,800,000  is  provided  for  "Edu- 
cational Exchange." 

As  to  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Department  there  were  requested  funds 
for  "International  Education  OfHcers"  to 
be  stationed  at  various  embassies 
throughout  the  world.  We  already  have 
educational  o£Qcers  in  the  person  of  the 
cultural  affairs  officers  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  The  committee  in  toto 
denied  any  funds  whatever  for  the  start 
of  this  educational  oflQcers  program.  This 
was  agreed  upon  with  the  other  body  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  re- 
cently passed  at  which  time  the  House 
recommended  no  funds  and  the  Senate 
concurred  in  language  in  their  report 
likewise  recommending  no  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yorfc.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  in  his 
hearings  at  any  point 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  has  not  let  me  get  far 
enough  along  to  explain  what  is  In  this 
bill.  I  am  afraid  I  will  get  Into  such  an 
Interesting  colloquy  with  my  dlstln- 
qulshed  friendf  from  Iowa  that  I  may 
forgo  explaining  what  we  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 

We  have  provided  funds  In  this  bill 
Insisting  that  the  Administration  sail 
the  Savannah  for  another  year.  It  would 
coat  $1,360,000,  as  I  recall  the  figure,  to 
lay  up  the  ship.  We  have  denied  the  lay- 
xip  money  but  have  recommended  $3.3 
million  In  order  to  sail  the  ship.  It  has 
coat  a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 


train  these  men  to  run  a  nuclear  ship. 
This  ship  has  been  a  showpiece  as  far  as 
the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned all  over  the  world  and  it  should 
continue  to  be  sailed.  In  some  ways  it  Is 
better  as  a  propaganda  means  than  some 
of  the  activities  that  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  carries  on. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  readily  agree  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  statement  that  the  operation  of  the 
Savannah  is  better  promotion  and  pub- 
licity for  the  United  States  than  a  lot 
of  the  other  things  on  which  we  are 
spending  much  more  money. 

I  really  arose  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
in  the  hearings  there  was  a  listing,  ^s  is 
usually  the  case,  of  the  cultural  experts 
that  are  stationed  all  over  the  world. 
Is  such  a  list  in  the  hearings  this  year? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  of 
course;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  yet  run  across 
that  listing  in  the  hearings. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  also  a  list  con- 
tained in  here  that  becomes  very  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  education- 
al exchange  program,  the  so-called  spe- 
cialists list,  where  we  use  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers — and  when  I  say  "we," 
I  mean  some  misguided  individuals  down 
in  the  State  Department  to  send  abroad 
individuals  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
President  on  Vietnam  and  who  say  some 
very  nasty  things  about  him.  We  have 
taken  this  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  the  markup  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  yield 
further  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
716  of  the  hearings — and  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  "specialists" — page  716 
of  the  hearings  indicates  the  specialists 
by  name  and  among  those  listed  are  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
his  wife  Iflna  P.  Warren. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  was  not 
sure  whether  that  was  the  wife  of  the 
distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  hia  daughter,  because 
the  Chief  Justice  hat  a  daughter  by  the 
name  of  Nina.  They  are  very  fine  people. 


^ 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  it  seen^s  to  be  fairly  well  con- 
firmed that  this  Is  the  wife  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  she,  apparently,  is  some 
kind  of  expert  on  social  welfare.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Sups^me  Court  is  an  expert  on  social 
welfare  or  not.  But  it  seems  that  the 
two  of  them  collected  about  $946  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  a  recent  junket  to 
three  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  can- 
not be  the  correct  figure  because  6  plus 
2  makes  8.  The  total  of  the  last  two 
figures  added  together  make  8. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  find  that  the  figure 
is  $586  and  $362. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  the 
last  figure  would  be  8,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure  would  be  nine 
hundred  and  some  odd  dollars— S586 
plus  $362  wcu'd  be  S948  for  a  junket  for 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  his  wife  to  South  America. 

My  next  question  is  this :  What  did  we 
get  for  the  junket  made  by  Antonio  Tay- 
lor, brother-in-law  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  wife— the 
State  Department's  curio  and  souvenir 
shop  specialist? 

What  did  we  receive  from  the  junket 
that  he  and  his  wife  made  to  South 
America?  Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
wondered  about  many  of  these  things 
myself.  We  asked  for  these  lists  of  spe- 
cialists which,  incidentally,  have  not 
been  published  heretofore  in  these  hear- 
ings. We  just  happened  to  think  about 
it  on  this  particular  morning.  Therefore, 
we  have  the  list  printed  here  in  the 
hearings.  However,  the  list  was  not  fur- 
nished to  the  subcommittee  imtil  the 
witnesses  had  said,  "Goodby."  We  would 
have  been  glad  to  inquire  as  to  the  trip 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Warren 
with  reference  to  the  success  of  their 
visit  to  South  American  countries,  as 
well  as  the  curio  dealer  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  h£is  refeiTCd,  or 
did  the  gentleman  say  "souvenir"  dealer? 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  "souvenir  specialist" 
dealer. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Selective  Service  law  revealed  the  fright- 
ening testimony  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  prosecute  only  the 
"cinch"-type  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  either  afraid  to  prosecute  most  vio- 
lations or  It  Is  seriously  short  handed 
In  staff  persoimel  and  Is.  therefore,  un- 
able to  initiate  and  carry  through  the 
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prosecution  of  cases  which  exist  In  these 
areas. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is 
this:  Are  there  su£Qcient  funds  con- 
tained in  this  appropriation  bill  with 
which  to  enable  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  expeditiously  and  effectively 
prosecute  every  violation  of  the  selec- 
tive service  law? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Every  dol- 
lar requested  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  this  purpose  is  included  in  the 
bill.  So,  the  answer  would  be,  "They  have 
ample  funds  and  should  proceed  with 
dispatch  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
cases." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  response. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman's 
verbiage  to  prosecute  only  "cinch"  type 
cases,  and  about  the  Department  being 
afraid  to  prosecute  these  cases  covers  the 
situation,  because  I  do  not  believe  At- 
torney General  Clark  would  be  afraid  to 
prosecute  anybody  if  it  became  his  duty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  quite 
confident  of  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
confident  of  that,  but  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  and  the  facts  and 
figures  before  our  committee  indicate 
that  there  are  over  12,000  to  14,000  viola- 
tions a  year,  yet  in  1962  the  Department 
of  Justice  prosecuted  only  321  cases,  in 
1933.  322  cases;  in  1934,  301  cases;  in 
1965,  369  cases;  and  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
642  cases. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  one  other  question: 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  ad- 
vised our  committee  on  May  5,  1967,  that 
substantial  delays  had  occurred  in  the 
processing  of  conscientious  objector  cases 
under  the  Seeger  case,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  been  "short- 
handed  until  quite  recently  in  both  law- 
yers and  secretarial  personel  relative  to 
the  increased  caseload.  We  are  adding 
personnel  in  an  effort  to  minimize  this 
kind  of  delay." 

In  the  Defense  Act.  which  we  passed 
last  week,  we  had  a  provision  in  there 
that  they  had  to  terminate  these  cases 
in  6  months,  yet  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  shows  some  cases  have 
gone  as  high  as  18,  25,  and  30  months, 
and  never  been  terminated. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  a 
great  record  in  this  area,  and  I  just  want 
to  be  sure  that  they  have  been  given 
every  dollar  they  have  requested  in  carry- 
ing out  prosecution  of  these  violation 
cases.  The  American  people  are  demand- 
ing that  things  be  done  to  stop  the  draft 
card  burners,  the  selective  service  evad- 
ers, and  these  so-called  conscientious 
objectors. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  if  it 
happens  that  the  distinguished  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  Mr.  Fred  Vinson, 
Jr..  does  not  know  how  to  recruit  person- 
nel, or  to  secure  replacements  of  person- 
nel; that  that  would  be  his  responsibility. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Proceed- 
ing further,  we  come  to  a  second  item  in 
the  bill,  representation  allowances,  and 
which  is  a  favored  subject  of  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Qross]. 

I  believe  Secretary  Rusk  Is  entitled  to 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  ftis  moderation 
in  his  approach  to  this  item  of  these 
spirituous  beverages,  and  elegant  dinners 
and  lunches.  The  Secretary  is  aslcing  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  they  have  had  for 
the  last  3  years,  and  the  committee  has 
approved  exactly  that  amount,  to  wit: 
$993,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  time  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  join  with  the  downtrodden  taxpayers 
of  this  coimtry  by  suggesting  a  cut  in  his 
$993,000  lemonade  allowance. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But  did 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
notice  that  I  commended  his  approach 
to  this  subject? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  noted  It. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Because 
he  htis  a  far  more  moderate  approach  to 
this  subject  than  they  did  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  when  I  was 
also  chairman  of  the  committee. 

During  the  course  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  we  had  requests  as  high 
as  $1.2  million,  which  we  promptly  cut  to 
the  proper  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  hearing  these 
days,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  that  the  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  can  go  anywhere  from  $24  billion  to 
$29  billion.  And  $993,000  for  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  as  my  friend  from  New  York 
calls  them,  will  keep  the  "top  of  the 
mark"  at  the  State  Department  really 
hmnmlng  in  the  next  year. 

I  tried  to  make  a  record  of  the  number 
of  booze  allowances  in  this  bill,  but  quit 
when  I  foimd  so  many. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  not  all 
for  booze.  They  might  want  a  nice  cool 
lemonade  or  orangeade  or  some  drink 
such  as  that  in  a  place  such  as  Ouagadon- 
gon,  which  might  cost  more  than  it  does 
on  the  Riviera. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  possible. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
fact  and  the  committee  has  studied  this 
subject  assiduously,  as  have  the  gentle- 
men and  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  much  there  is  in  this  bill  for 
liquor  and  entertainment?  I  got  lost 
when  I  was  taken  from  representation 
allowances  to  funds  for  hospitality  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  $35,000  item  for  hos- 
pitality buried  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  any  money  buried 
here  for  anything. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  in  this  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee for  its  approval,  the  amount  for 
representation  and  entertainment  is 
$5,000  below  the  amoimt  provided  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  $5,000  out  of  about 


$1,125,000  for  booze— we  are  really  do- 
ing business  today. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ycwk.  It  Is  only 
a  token  sort  of  thing,  but  it  does  show 
that  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  you  could  have 
gone  further  in  the  right  direction  In 
view  of  the  deficit  that  confronts  us  and 
the  $336  billion  debt  that  we  have. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know, 
but  you  would  not  want  these  poor  gen- 
tlemen who  serve  us  so  well  abroad  to  be 
deprived  of  this.  I  am  reminded  of  those 
Arabs  on  television  yesterday  in  New 
York  at  the  United  Nations.  I  think  any 
diplomat  who  goes  through  such  a  thing 
as  that  is  entitled  to  go  out  in  the  lobby 
and  have  a  drink  for  himself.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  think  so? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  might  try  a  little 
British  tea. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion I  am  about  to  ask  facetiously,  but  do 
so  in  an  honest  search  for  information. 
Did  tmything  develop  in  the  hearings 
that  indicates  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  in  using  this 
representation  allowance  to  purchase 
wines  from  the  great  State  of  New  York 
and  the  grreat  State  of  California  rather 
than  purchsising  foreign  wines? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  the  New  York  State 
wine  is  far  superior  to  the  California 
wine. 

Now,  continuing  with  the  items  in  the 
bill,  we  find  that  we  had  an  increase  in 
numerous  items,  which  we  do  not  like 
to  see  but  we  must  be  realists  about  this, 
in  the  request  for  contributions  to  the 
international  organizations. 

There  is  Included  in  the  bill  for  this 
item  a  total  of  $109,341,400. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  $15,- 
606,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  for  "Loan  to  the  United 
Nations." 

This  is  money  that  had  been  resting  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  under  this  title  "Loan 
to  the  United  Nations"  for  a  number  of 
years  past. 

Continuing  to  the  next  item,  "Missions 
to  Interrmtional  Organizations,"  for 
which  there  is  included  in  the  bill  the 
amount  of  $3,770,000.  For  international 
conferences  and  contingencies  the 
amount  of  $1,943,000  is  provided. 

Groing  down  to  the  Mexican  border,  we 
find  the  "International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  ap- 
propriation requests,  all  of  which  we  feel 
have  amply  been  taken  care  of.  A  total 
of  $14,336,000  is  included  in  the  biU  imder 
this  heading. 

With  regard  to  the  item  under  "Amer- 
ican Sections.  International  Commis- 
sions," there  is  included  in  the  bill  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  last 
year,  $650,000,  for  payments  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission,  the  Inter- 
national   Joint    Commission,    and    the 
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Lake  Ontario  Claims  Tribunal,  which 
are  all  on  the  northern  border. 

Proceeding  to  the  International  Fish- 
jpfes  Commissions,  the  sum  of  $1,975,000 
18  provided  in  the  bill  to  cover  the  US. 
share  of  expenses  of  eight  International 
Fisheries  Commissions  in  which-  it  par- 
ticipates. We  feel  that  this  is  ample 
money. 

We  previously  mentioned  the  list  of 
"specialists."  The  list  of  lecturers,  re- 
search scholars  and  professors  sent 
abroad  under  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  program  is  set 
forth  on  pages  634  through  687  of  part 
2  of  the  hearings.  The  list  of  "special- 
ists" are  set  forth  in  pages  694  through 
724  of  the  same  volume.  You  might  find 
some  friends  or  acquaintances  who  have 
been  sent  abroad  as  "specialists"  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West,  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  there  is 
Included  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  of  $5,800,000,  which  Is  similar 
to  the  amount  which  was  appropriated 
last  year,  except  there  was  included  an 
additional  amount  last  year  of  $250,000 
for  plans  for  a  library. 

Getting  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  Department  of  Justice  total 
$436,294,000.  The  committee  recommends 
in  the  accompanying  blU  $419,373,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $16,921,000  in  the 
total  requested,  and  an  increase  of  $10,- 
633,000  over  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  Criminal  Division,  to  wlflch  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  made  reference 
a  while  ago,  is  Included  under  the  item 
"General  legal  activities"  for  which  the 
sum  of  $22,375,000  is  provided  for  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Office  of  Solici- 
tor General,  the  Tax  Division,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division,  the  Civil  Division,  the  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Division.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $394,000  over  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  decrease  of 
$150,000  in  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

Of  the  additional  amount  allowed, 
$100,000  is  to  Increase  efforts  in  the  or- 
ganized crime  field  and  to  meet  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's national  anticrlme  program. 

I  might  pause  here  to  say  that  also  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  Justice 
budget  are  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons I  am  happy  to  advise  that  Mr.  Vala- 
chl,  that  stoolplgeon,  who  did  not,  with 
all  the  talk  and  publicity  engendered  by 
him,  assist  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  one  criminal,  is  no  longer  in  the  D.C. 
Jail.  Nothing  developed  from  all  that 
nonsense,  and  they  had  him  down  here  in 
the  District  Jail  with  extra  guards,  which 
were  costing  $30,000  a  year,  as  I  remem- 
ber the  figure,  just  for  Mr.  Valachi.  Mr. 
Valaclii  is  back  as  a  member  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Milan,  Mich.,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that. 

We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposing  his  law- 
suit to  write  a  book  in  which  he  is  ask- 
ing to  name  a  lot  of  nameswhlch  have 
already    been    mentioned  TLnd    names 


which  belong  to  on«  particular  race  here 
in  America,  a  race  that  has  been  ma- 
ligned too  often  by  too  many  people. 

I  will  go  on  now  to  the  Alien  Property 
activities.  This  has  dwindled  to  practi- 
cally nothing,  the  sum  of  $48,000.  which 
will  cover  other  activities  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  Antitrust  Division  has  been  al- 
lowed the  full  amount,  and  we  want  them 
to  effectively  enforce  the  antitrust  and 
kindred  laws.  We  gave  them  an  increase, 
and  it  is  for  within  grade  salary  advance- 
ments. 

Pimds  are  included  for  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  attorneys  and  the  U.S.  Marshals  all 
over  the  50  States.  There  is  included  the 
sum  of  $3,100,000  for  fees  and  expenses 
of  necessary  wltneases.  Also  included  is 
the  amount  of  $10  million,  an  Increase  of 
$2,750,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  for  law  enforcement 
assistance. 

No  additional  personnel  have  been  fiur- 
nlshed  for  this  purpose. 

These  funds  are  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  provide  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  ofQcers 
and  other  personnel,  and  in  improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime  and  for 
technical  assistance  as  authorized  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

We  have  included  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, to  wit.  $186,574,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Inciden- 
tally, these  increases  in  the  funds  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  the 
result  of  additional  burdens  and  duties 
put  on  them  by  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress.  During  the  year  1966,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  the  Bureau 
received  2,426.665  names  for  search 
through  its  flies,  whfch  was  up  43  percent 
over  the  prior  year.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  further  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  coming  year. 

With  regard  to  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  sum  of  $79,946,000  for  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  by  this  serv- 
ice. This  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,111,000  over 
the  total  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  is  $454,000  below  the 
amount  of  the  bujlget  request. 

There  is  included  the  sum  of  $61  mil- 
lion for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  is  the  area  where 
they  now  let  out  a  narcotics  offender  or 
a  highway  robber  or  a  bank  stlckup  man, 
to  let  him  go  back  to  work  under  the 
work  release  program  and  where  he  can 
even  earn  social  security  benefits — be- 
lieve it  or  not. 

In  the  old  days,  when  I  was  a  young 
fellow,  I  thought  when  a  man  was  sent 
to  prison,  he  stayed  behind  the  bars,  and 
anybody  who  let  him  out  was  guilty  of 
Jail  delivery.  I  even  thought  that  when  I 
was  a  prosecutor  in  Brooklyn.  Now,  they 
let  a  man  out  on  this  work  release  pro- 
gram, and  he  is  out  working  away  from 
the  prison  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
incarcerated  by  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


^T.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
call  that  another  "wild  oat"  of  the  Great 
Society? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  Is  the  Great  Society  or 
the  one  before  that.  It  could  be.  Of 
course,  everything  today  is  different. 
There  is  a  statement  in,  I  believe,  ttiis 
morning's  New  York  Times  with  respect 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  Just  been  named 
the  Director  of  Broadcasting  for  the 
Voice  of  America.  He  is  already  in  the 
newspapers,  although  he  has  not  even 
been  sworn  in  as  yet. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  referred  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  new  head  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  Mr.  John  Charles  Daly,  Jr.  It 
is  a  perplexing  statement,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it,  if  I  might,  into  the  Record, 
with  the  gentleman's  permission. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  do  that.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting. I 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr'  Daly  says: 

All  we  can  do  is  fully  and  fairly  put  down 
the  divisions  within  the  country  and  the  dl- 
viBlons  Internationally.  Honest  people  have 
honest  opinions  and  we'll  see  to  It  that  they 
get  heard.  I  feel  that  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
is  right,  but  we  have  an  obligation  to  give  a 
hearing  to  those  who  don't. 

If  Mr.  Daly  were  editing  a  private 
newspaper  or  heading  a  television  or 
radio  news  department,  he  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  giving  coverage  to 
varying  shades  of  opinion.  However,  we 
are  now  dealing  with  a  man  who  is  going 
to  head  an  official  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  presents  our  Government's  posi- 
tion abroad.  As  such,  he  must  be  willing 
to  emphasize  and  promote  the  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  afraid  Mr.  John  Charles  Daly 
is  going  to  have  to  realize  he  is  not  on 
"What's  My  Line?"  If  he  takes  this  job. 

The  job  he  has  undertaken  to  do  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  making 
statements  such  as  contained  in  that 
newspap>er  clipping.  The  Job  of  Director 
of  Broadcasting  of  the  Voice  of  America 
Is  an  administrative  Job.  It  has  to  do 
with  contracts  for  the  building  of  radio 
relay  stations  and  the  purchase  of  very 
expensive  and  highly  technical  radio 
equipment. 

Surely  it  has  something  to  do  also  with 
the  content  of  the  program,  but  I  always 
thought  that  the  purpose  of  the  Voice 
of  America  was  to  cultivate  the  minds  of 
men  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  Mr.  Daly  will 
find  that  he  is  on  quite  a  different  pro- 
gram when  he  appears  before  the  Rooney 
subcommittee  next  year  in  behalf  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Let  us  be 
fair  about  this.  I  understand  Mr.  Daly 
will  not  take  over  this  job  until  Septem- 
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ber,  so  he  will  be  fairly  green  when  we 
bold  the  hearings  about  next  January 
or  Febniary  or  whenever  it  may  be.  We 
might  give  him  a  brass  ring  the  first  time. 
But  then  we  will  watch  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a 
different  line,  would  the  gentleman  not 
agree? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  wiU  be 
an  entirely  different  line,  because  he  is 
now  in  the  administrative  line  and  not  in 
one  of  those,  "you  give  me  a  compliment 
and  I  will  give  you  a  compliment"  groups. 
How  does  that  go? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  scratch  my  back  and 
I  will  scratch  yours. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  was  to  inquire  about  the  New  York 
Times.  Are  the  taxpayers  still  spending 
$300,000  to  circulate  the  New  York  Times 
around  the  world? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  used  to  give  467  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  177  Members  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  free  subscriptions.  We  do  not  do 
that  any  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
cutting  this  down.  The  taxpayers  still 
are  paying  for  too  many  New  York  Times 
newspapers  being  circulated  around  the 
world. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
it  is  quite  a  situation  when  the  USIA  ap- 
parently buys  one  subscription  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Lord  knows  how 
many  hundreds  of  the  New  York  Times. 

B4r.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
imagine  the  USIA  buys  many,  many 
more  than  the  number  the  gentleman 
says  when  It  comes  to  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ings does  not  show  it,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
suspect  there  would  be  more  around  the 
shop  than  that. 

We  also  took  the  same  action  with 
regard  to  the  late  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  international  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  Europe  was  sent  all 
over  the  place,  indiscriminately,  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  imconscionable  when 
we  consider  the  amoimt  of  money  today 
being  spent  upon  newspapers  for  foreign- 
ers who  can  well  afford  their  own  sub- 
scriptions. Let  them  pay  for  these  news- 
papers and  magazines  if  they  want  them. 
Why  should  we  load  this  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  analogy  Is  that  we  have — and  when 
I  say  "We"  I  mean  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  435  Members — one  copy 
of  the  New  York  Times,  this  morning, 
out  in  the  Speaker's  lobby,  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  read,  as  he  waits  his  turn  to  do  so. 

However,  to  go  to  the  extent  that  was 
done  years  ago  with  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  and  the 
British  House  of  Lords  is  utterly  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  are 
setting  along  pretty  well  today  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  all  badly  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wlU  now 
get  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Be- 
fore doing  that.  I  will  say  with  regard  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient funds  in  this  bill  to  oover  every 
court  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  district  courts, 
their  employees,  books,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Now  we  proceed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  amount  requested  for 
that  Department  was  $1,138,752,000.  The 
committee  Included  $1,059,291,000  which 
Is  a  reduction  of  $79,461,000  in  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request  but  an  in- 
crease of  $43,203,000  over  the  compara- 
ble appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  largest  increase  here  is  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Goodness 
knows  they  need  an  increase.  I  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  who  unfortunately 
brought  to  this  House  a  bill  a  week  or  so 
ago  which  would  permit  a  Member  to 
make  a  point  of  order  if  this  committee 
saw  fit  to  increase  appropriations  and  do 
what  we  did  today  with  regard  to  the 
Savannah. 

Does  the  gentleman  care  to  conunent 
on  that? 

Mr.  GARMA'ra.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  voice  my  approval  of  this 
bUl  as  reported  by  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations. 

Of  speclaT  concern  to  me  are  those 
portions  of  the  bill  related  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and — ^more  spe- 
cifically— maritime  activities. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  our  committee 
has  just  finished  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  administration's  proposal  to  lay  up 
the  nuclear  ship  Savannah.  After  hear- 
ing all  the  testimony  frc«n  many  indus- 
try and  Government  witnesses,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Savannah — the 
world's  only  nuclear-powered  merchant 
vessel— should  be  retained  in  operation. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  review 
the  many  reasons  for  our  convictions, 
except  to  say  that  we  feel  strongly  that 
this  technological  lead  in  nuclear  propul- 
sion, which  may  well  revolutionize  the 
world's  maritime  industry,  should  not  be 
relinquished  by  the  United  States. 

It  was,  therefore,  especially  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
priatlons  Included  in  its  bill  an  additional 
$1,950,000  to  keep  the  Savannah  in  op- 
eratlOTi  for  another  yesu-.  In  its  report, 
the  committee  noted  that  it  did  not  feel 
It  was  "in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  up  the  Savannah  even 
temporarily.'* 

I  think  this  statement  reflects  the 
dominant  feelings  of  Congress  on  this 
vital  matter. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  thought: 

For  some  time  now,  there  has  been 
persistent  talk  about  initiating  a  national 
maritime  policy  which  would  Include  a 
program  of  building  American-flag  ships 
abroad.  Certainly,  a  constructive,  for- 


ward-looking maritime  program  is  badly 
needed;  and  It  is  also  true  that  our  de- 
clining American  merchant  marine  must 
have  more  ships  if  it  Is  to  continue  carry- 
ing even  a  small  portion  of  America's 
commerce  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world. 
But  when  ships  are  to  be  built  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  they  should 
be  built  in  American  yards. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  feeling  is 
also  shared  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  Included  a  provision  in  the 
bill  specifically  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
ptart  of  the  maritime  appropriation  for 
"construction  of  any  ship  In  any  foreign 
country." 

I  think  it  is  time  for  proponents  of  the 
pessimistic  build  abroad  philosophy  to 
accept  the  fact  that  this  Congress  will 
not  turn  its  back  upon  American  indus- 
try and  the  American  workingman,  and 
I  am  proud  to  voice  my  support  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man John  Roonet  and  his  Committee  on 
House  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  committee  took 
action  with  regard  to  the  Savannah  and 
furnished  funds  to  the  administration 
to  proceed  with  its  nm.  Under  the  lan- 
guage we  put  in  the  bill  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  continue  operating  the  NS 
Savannah. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  not  looking  for 
credit.  All  I  want  to  do  is  keep  the  Sa- 
vannah afloat.  Our  committee  held  hear- 
ings several  months  ago,  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  started 
meeting  on  this  particular  subject. 
Nevertheless  I  do  and  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  the  House  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  have  speclfled  money  in 
your  appropriation  bill  to  keep  the  Sa- 
vannah going. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  the  subject 
of  maritime  appropriations  and  maritime 
activities.  I  am  one  who  has  always  be- 
lieved that  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
merchant  marine  has  not  been  buUt  up 
as  it  should  have  been  after  the  Congress 
passed  in  1936  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  and  a  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  be  of  benefit  to  the  multime 
Industry.  Instead,  we  have  lost  the  lead  in 
this  area  and  we  have  lost  the  operation 
of  passenger  ships  such  as  the  America. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee yielding  to  me  at  this  time  and 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  also  with  ref- 
erence to  his  statements,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  on  the  use  of  the 
Savannah. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentlemsm  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
knows,  we  In  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  this  floor  have  con- 
sidered, only  in  recent  weeks,  legislation 
with  reference  to  the  fast  deployment 
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losiatlca  ships  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Rather  than  mothballlng  the 
Savannah,  we  should  keep  her  In  service 
inasmuch  as  she  can  at  least  ke^  up  with 
our  nuclear  iteam  of  capital  A.N  J>.  sur- 
face vessels  of  the  Navy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  would 
it  not"  be  more  appropriate,  rather  than 
to  put  the  Savannah  in  mothballs  even 
in  another  year,  to  use  her  as  a  demon- 
stration unit  manned  if  need  be  by  de- 
fense forces  for  point-to-point  delivery 
on  some  of  these  logistic  runs,  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  investing  in  these  other 
new  experiments.  Our  seallft  must  keep 
pace  with  our  military  and  strategic  air- 
lift capabiUty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  make  this  as 
a  further  suggestion,  rather  than  moth- 
balling  the  Savannah  even  a  year  from 
now.  This  represents  a  part  of  the  basic 
premise  involved,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  should  be  strongly  considered  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  his  contribution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  on — 
and  I  promise  to  conclude  In  a  minute  or 
two  so  that  others  may  express  their 
views  wltl^ref erence  to  this  bill— this  bill 
does  not  include  every  amount  to  my  sat- 
isfaction. I  think  in  some  instances  we 
have  appropriated  too  much  money  and 
I  believe  in  other  instances  we  have  not 
"  appropriated  enough.  But,  it  represents 
the  majority  thinking  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  the  "Related  Agencies"  there  is  a  total 
of  $239,038,000  In  the  accompanying  bill 
for  the  12  different  agencies  Included 
imder  this  title.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $27,936,000  in  the  total  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  and  represents 
an  increase  of  $11,875,000  over  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  set  forth  In  the  report 
are  the  amounts  for  the  American  Battle 
Monimients  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  civil  rights  educational  activi- 
ties, the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, as  distinguished  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, Small  Business  Administration, 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations— and  I  was  certainly  glad  to 
learn  that  what  we  had  feared  would 
happen  during  the  Kennedy  roimd  did 
not  occur,  and  that  we  did  get  something 
out  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  at  the  last  moment. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  Tariff  Commission,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

In  closing  Z  want  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  We  have 


what  we  believe  Is  a  good  bill.  We  beUeve 
we  have  cut  as  much  as  we  could. 
Strangely,  in  some  areas  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  generally  speaking  they 
had  a  tight  budget.  The  Department  of 
Justice  also  had  a  tight  budget.  We  did 
the  best  we  could,  and  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  It  to  the  extent  of  $148  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pinch-hittlng  to- 
day for  my  colleague,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  C^ilo  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Just  before  I  get  on  with  a  few  com- 
ments— and  I  will  try  to  make  them  as 
brief  as  possible  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion— I  want  to  say  that  it  is  real  great 
to  see  our  distinguished  chairman  from 
New  York  feeling  so  well.  We  recall  a 
year  ago  he  had  been  under  surgery  and 
he  was  not  up  to  par,  but  I  am  sure  with 
the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place  today 
between  my  colleague  from  Iowa  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
we  can  see  he  is  back  fit  as  a  fiddle  and 
raring  to  go. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  sit  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  am  also  able  to  report  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  although  he  has  not  been  feeling 
so  well  lately,  is  coming  along  fine,  and 
soon  he  will  be  back  with  the  same  feel- 
ing that  our  distinguished  chairman  has. 

We  met  for  some  several  months  in 
hearings  on  this  appropriation  bill,  hear- 
ing from  the  various  agencies  that  are 
involved.  We  feel  we  have  done  a  re- 
spectable job.  I  believe  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  there  are  some  areas  where 
we  could  have  cut  deeper.  I  really  can- 
not think  of  any  areas  that  I  would 
like  to  increase.  But  I  recognize  that  as 
we  develop  the  programs  for  these  de- 
partments and  fund  them,  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent, in  many  instances,  upon  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  go 
along  with  what  some  of  the  legislative 
committees  do.  We  try  our  best  to  hold 
the  line,  but  unless  the  legislative  com- 
mittees are  going  to  take  more  Jurisdic- 
tion on  some  of  the  activities  in  these 
departments,  it  places  an  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  try  to  hold  the  line. 

Take  the  Department  of  State.  In  look- 
ing over  the  Department  of  State's 
budget,  especially  tn  the  area  of  salary 
expense,  we  find  a  pretty  tight  budget. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  increases 
here  are  mandatory  increases  that  have 
been  proposed  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Another  thing,  some  of  the  programs 
within  the  Department  are  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  Many  of  these  programs 
I  believe  could  be  cut  and  could  be  cut 
deeply.  I  am  thinking  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program.  Here  is 
an  area  that  I  beUeve  has  gotten  way 
out  of  hand,  from  what  was  the  original 
intention.  And  if  you  will  look  at  the  re- 
port you  will  find  in  all  of  these  agency 
programs.  In  just  this  one  area,  we  are 
spending  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $449  million.  And  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  are  getting  that  kind  of  a  re- 
turn In  good  will  firound  the  world.  If 


you  will  look  turther  In  the  hearings 
you  vrtll  find  a  list  which  has  almost  loo 
pages  of  scholars,  researchers,  and  lec- 
turers, who  have  gone  aroimd  the  world 
spreading  our  doctrine,  I  hope,  but  in 
many  instances  I  wonder  If  they  are.  And 
sometimes  when  we  pass  higher  educa- 
tion bills  under  the  pretext  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  professors  to  meet  our 
present  college  needs,  and  then  we  find 
a  100-page  list  of  lecturers,  scholars,  and 
professors  running  all  over  the  world,  I 
wonder  how  we  take  care  of  our  own 
people  here  at  home. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  think  Is 
dangerous  or  that  can  be  dangerous 
about  this  program.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  it  cut  substantially  more 
and  it  is  one  that  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  take  a  look  at. 
because  you  have  to  look  at  it  before  we 
get  to  the  appropriation  and  something 
could  be  done  here. 

But  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  program 
that  lends  Itself  to  possible  abuse.  It  may 
lend  itself  to  abuse  regardless  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  care  whose  admin- 
Istratlon  it  is.  But  it  Is  awfully  easy  if  you 
have  a  newsman  here  or  a  scholar  here 
or  a  professor  here  to  entice  him  to  your 
way  of  thinking  by  sending  him  abroad 
to  make  a  lecture  in  his  specialty.  I  think 
you  can  probably  see  that  this  has  been 
done  in  some  of  these  areas.  We  have 
held  it  down  quite  well  but  I  think  it  can 
be  cut  even  more  and  I  think  the  pro- 
gram has  gone  too  far. 

So  far  as  the  new  employees  of  the 
State  Department  are  concerned,  we 
have  held  them  to  a  minlmiun. 

But  take  the  Passport  Office.  There  Is 
a  tremendous  workload  increase  in  the 
Passport  Office.  We  are  trying  to  expedite 
this  increased  workload  and  I  think  they 
are  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  But  by  and 
large  I  think  the  State  Department 
budget  is  a  pretty  tight  budget. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  this.  You  know 
I  think  sometimes  the  employees  of  the 
State  Department  get  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  which  they  do  not  deserve.  I 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  visit  with 
many  of  them  In  many  of  our  embassies 
around  the  world.  I  think  by  and  large 
most  of  these  people  are  dedicated  to  the 
jobs  that  they  are  assigned  to  do. 

So  I  think  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
most  of  our  Foreign  Service  people  and 
those  who  work  here  In  Washington  are 
doing  a  good  job. 

So  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
concerned,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  touched  upon  the  details  of 
this  legislation,  there  are  Just  a  couple 
of  areas  that  I  would  Uke  to  talk  about 
briefly. 

One  of  them  is  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  This  is  the  act  under  which  an  in- 
dividual can  receive  counsel  in  cases 
coming  before  the  Federal  courts.  This 
was  adopted  by  this  Congress  some  few 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  the  Federal  Judges 
never  heard  about  the  program  and  were 
never  consulted  on  the  program  at  all. 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  In- 
dicate that  they  are  not  very  much  in- 
terested in  It. 

But  my  concern  is  that  here  we  have 
another  duplication  because  under  the 
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poverty  program,  we  have  now  what  is 
known  as  Judicare.  So  in  the  Judlcare 
program  under  the  poverty  program,  you 
can  get  counsel.  This  counsel  Is  available 
for  courts  of  any  jurisdiction  while  here 
in  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  it  is  confined 
to  the  Federal  district  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  expend  judicare  funds  under  the 
poverty  program,  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  because 
they  are  duplicating  programs. 

As  to  law  enforcement  assistance,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  touched 
on  this  briefly,  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  assist  local  police  departments.  You 
will  find  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
money  went  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department  for  the  purchase  of 
cars  and  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
scooters  and  the  changing  of  the  paint 
on  patrol  cars  and  for  everything  that 
you  could  imagine.  And  this  is  outside 
the  budget  that  we  use  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  the  leg- 
islation presently  pending  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  this  act  will  be 
done  away  with  and  be  carried  in  the 
crime  bill  that  is  behig  considered. 

I  just  want  to  voice  my  own  personal 
opinion  while  I  have  the  opportunity,  if 
we  ever  get  ourselves  in  this  country  in 
the  position  where  police  departments  in 
all  jurisdictions  within  the  United  States 
are  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  operation,  whether  It  be 
for  the  purchase  of  cars  or  the  payment 
of  salaries  or  the  buying  of  uniforms  or 
other  equipment,  I  think  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  down  the  wrong  road. 
We  can  in  the  foreseeable  future  have  all 
of  our  police  departments  dependent 
upon  Washington  and  on  Federal  sources 
for  their  maintenance. 

I  think  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  a 
Federal  poUce  force.  I  think  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  on  writing  this  crime  bill 
ought  to  take  this  possibility  into  con- 
sideration. 

As  I  read  these  hearings  and  hear  what 
has  happened  with  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, you  will  find  that  almost  all  of 
your  police  departments  or  some  agencies 
within  your  States  are  receiving  some  as- 
sistance. You  know  I  was  thinking  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  going  over  some 
of  this,  that  once  you  get  a  program  of 
this  kind  you  will  find  that  they  put  these 
programs  in  almost  all  of  the  critical 
areas  around  the  counti^r. 

Various  foundations  and  universities 
become  involved  in  the  grants.  Then 
when  the  Congress  wants  to  review  them 
and  take  a  good  hi^rd  look  at  them,  they 
assemble  aU  of  these  pressures  from 
around  the  country  and  they  descend  on 
the  Congress  with  the  cries,  "Don't 
touch  it.  Don't  review  it.  Don't  look  at 
It.  We  are  satisfied  with  it  the  way  it  is. 
We  have  become  used  to  these  Federal 
dollars  and  we  don't  want  the  program 
disturbed." 

That  happens  with  so  many  of  our 
programs.  But  I  think  this  Is  an  area 
In  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  ought 
to  take  a  good  hard  look.  I  commend  a 
reading  of  the  hearings,  because  this  pro- 
gram, taken  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion, 
could  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 


As  far  as  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  concerned,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  hearings 
will  mdicate  that  agency  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  They  have  had  some  new 
duties  put  on  them.  They  have  tried  to 
hold  the  line.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  have 
only  one  or  two  comments  about  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  One  is  regarding 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  You  will  note 
in  this  legislation  that  the  administra- 
tion requested — and,  I  might  say,  this  was 
a  last  minute  addition  to  the  budget,  I 
imderstand,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — $20  million  to  carry  a  spot 
check  survey  of  housing  throughout 
many  areas  in  the  country.  There  was  a 
million  dollars  carried  In  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  We  struck  that  out 
and  the  Senate  agreed. 

So  this  was  not  there.  We  have  taken 
this  out  because  we  recognize  that  the 
regular  census  is  going  to  be  taken  in 
1970,  and  it  seemed  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  could  well  wait  for 
this  kind  of  sampling  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  regular  decennial  census. 

I  believe,  however,  in  listening  to  the 
testimony  over  the  years  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  that  there  are  many 
special  censuses  required  by  law  and  that 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have.  In- 
stead of  a  census  every  10  years,  to 
have  a  5 -year  census.  This  matter,  I 
believe,  should  be  studied  very  carefully, 
because  then  if  that  were  done,  we  could 
do  away  with  a  large  part  of  the  special 
censuses,  and  every  five  years  get  the 
kind  of  information  that  would  be  got- 
ten in  the  special  census,  and  also  with 
the  shifting  population  that  Is  tfiking 
place  in  our  country,  I  beUeve  it  would  be 
better  for  Government  plaimers,  busi- 
ness, and  every  other  segment  of  our 
economy  if  we  could  have  this  about 
every  5  years. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  reference  to  the 
Universal  Law  Assistance  Act,  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  earlier,  I  believe  I 
am  correct  that  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  has 
placed  an  amendment  on  there  which 
would  eliminate  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation in  the  local  police  depart- 
ments. I  take  it  that  that  is  the  sort  of 
amendment  that  you  would  favor  in  that 
act. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  certahily  would 
favor  that  in  the  act.  The  only  trouble 
is  I  notice,  after  having  served  here  a 
few  years,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentlemsm 
has  noticed  it  In  the  time  he  has  been 
here,  that  we  start  these  programs,  but 
then  they  have  the  habit  of  snowballing 
over  the  years,  so  we  get  into  these  things 
far  deeper  than  we  had  originally  In- 
tended. I  agree  that  that  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  certain  he  under- 
stands that  part  of  the  dilemma  is  among 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee themselves.  Court  decisions  on  such 
subjects  as  alcoholism  being  a  disease 
Instead  of  a  crime  has  resulted  in  some 


funds  being  provided  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  alcoholics.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  Is  aware  that  we  can  no  longer 
treat  these  cases  as  we  usually  have,  for 
alcoholics  have  to  be  treated  as  hospital 
cases  and  funds  become  necessary  In 
additional  amounts. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  Frankly.  I  wish  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  more  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened because  of  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  would  start  taking 
a  look  at  what  the  Congress  can  do  as  a 
result  of  these  decisions,  because  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  crime  bill  you  su-e 
considering  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  be  very  much  about  crime.  I  may  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Would  it 
not  help  if  each  time  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reconmiended  these  new  laws  that 
they  would  inquire  as  to  the  cost  thereof? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we 
had  testimony  that  this  Criminal  Justice 
Act  woidd  cost  about  $3  million.  If  I  re- 
call correctly,  the  first  request  was  for 
about  $7  million.  Then  it  went  up  to  $15 
million. 

I  believe  the  legislative  committees 
have  a  responsibihty,  when  they  con- 
sider legislation,  to  find  out  how  much 
it  is  go\i\g  to  cost.  This,  I  believe,  has 
been  neglected  in  many  areas,  because 
we  now  are  faced  then  with  fimding  it. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  come  back  and  say  they  had 
no  Idea  what  the  cost  of  this  program 
was  going  to  be. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  beUeve  it  is  spelled  out 
in  the  current  proposed  legislation  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
that  it  is  something  like  $50  milUon  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  I  had  a  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
requesting  of  a  sum  by  members  of  the 
judiciary,  that  they  ask  how  much  this 
is  going  to  cost.  So  I  beUeve  the  com- 
mittee does  have  some  figures  in  there. 
My  prediction  is  it  will  be  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  useful  service  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
economic  development  assistance  is 
also  In  here.  There  has  been  some  trans- 
fer of  funds  In  this  area.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely clear  on  aU  that  is  Involved,  ex- 
cept I  understand,  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion downtown,  Mr.  Davis  hopes  to  be 
able  to  do  a  better  job  in  EDA  than  In 
the  past. 

I  understand  fiuther,  because  of  the 
tremendous  backlog  they  had  in  EDA 
applications,  they  decided  to  go  through 
the  appUcations  quickly  and  let  those 
who  filed  applications  know  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  or  not  they  were  going 
to  receive  a  grant.  Too  many  of  our 
communities  have  been  relying  on  as- 
sistance when  we  know  full  well  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  all 
the  requests  from  around  the  country. 
So  I  understand  EDA  is  going  to  write 
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these  conununlties  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  be  recipients  of  aid  and  the 
communities  can  plan  more  efBclently. 

The  dlstlngiilshed  chairman  has  stated 
well  the  committee's  attitude  on  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  maritime  ac- 
tivities. We  in  the  minority  agree  100 
percent.  We  think  it  is  overdue. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  In 
the  discussion  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  I  believe,  com- 
plimented the  committee  on  what  they 
have  done  for  the  maritime  Industry. 
Certainly  I  would  like  to  have  my  words 
on  record  complimenting  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonkt]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause they  have  all  given  the  administra- 
tion the  money  It  asked  for  in  the  budget 
for  our  merchant  marine — and  more. 

Z  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  Is, 
I  believe,  on  the  horizon,  some  reason  to 
hope.  There  are  some  private  steamship 
operators  who  have  proposals  to  build 
types  of  vessels  which  can  compete  In  the 
world  of  shipping.  I  refer  to  the  LASH- 
type  ship — ^which  stands  for  lighter 
aboard  ship.  These  new  t3n?es  of  ships 
will  load  entire  barges.  They  will  go  at 
great  speeds  and  load  and  unload  very 
quickly.  One  of  these  new  tjTpes  of  vessels 
will  hold  as  much  as  three  conventional 
ships.  When  we  consider  their  speed  and 
tximaroimd  time,  they  will  probably  re- 
place as  many  as  12  or  13  of  the  older 
type  C-2  vessels.  So  I  believe  with  the 
understanding  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  these  new  proposals  in 
future  years,  we  will  overcome  this  tre- 
mendous bloc  obsolescence  which  is 
taking  place,  so  that  now  we  find  our- 
selves something  like  14th  in  the  Nation's 
shipping  and  carrying  only  about  7 
percent  of  our  own  cargoes. 

I  hope  in  expressing  my  commendation 
to  the  committee,  they  will  continue  their 
Interest  so  we  look  forward  to  solving 
this  problem  of  American  shipping 
through  private  enterprise,  without  hav- 
ing to  go  to  a  defense  type  operation, 
such  as  recently  was  proposed  for  the 
FDL's — that  is  the  fast  deplosrment  logis- 
tic vessels — ^whlch  require  100-percent 
subsidy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  being  sure  we  have  a  strong  maritime 
service  in  our  country.  He  can  be  sure 
we  in  oiir  committee  will  look  with  favor 
on  anything  that  can  be  done  logically 
In  strengthening  our  merchant  marine. 
We  are  all  like  minded  in  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  wanting 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  mention  the  Travel 
Service.  I  know  it  is  one  of  his  favorite 
orgsinlzations.  I  might  say  I  believe  prob- 
ably it  is  too  bad  the  Travel  Service  did 
get  off  on  a  wrong  foot.  There  Is  a  Job 
that  it  can  do. 

There  is  one  thing  I  note  they  are 
going  to  try  to  do,  whfch  I  hope  will  be 
successful.  A  large  number  of  T?eople 


from  our  own  country  go  abroad  to  at- 
tend conventions.  Businessmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  others  have  conventions 
abroad.  This  is  a  real  drain,  I  suppose, 
with  respect  to  our  gold  flow. 

The  Travel  Service,  I  imderstand.  Is 
going  to  try  to  convince  those  from 
abroad  to  hold  some  of  their  meetings 
in  our  country.  I  hope  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  doing  this.  I  believe  it  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBEHQ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Surely  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  not  suggesting  we  Increase  the  amount 
contained  in  the  bill  for  the  silly  outfit 
known  as  the  Travel  Service. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  am  not  doing  that 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  this  not 
the  outfit  concerning  which  a  survey  was 
made  about  2  years  ago  in  certain  capi- 
tals of  the  world  where  they  had  offices? 
Th«  Ambassador  in  London,  Ambassador 
Bruce;  the  Ambassador  in  Rome,  Am- 
bassador Reinhardt;  the  Ambassador  in 
Tokyo,  Ambassador  Reischauer;  and  the 
Ambassador  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  all 
recommended  that  the  offices  be  taken 
out.  _ 

Mr,  CEDERBERO.  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion that,  because  I  noticed  the  gentle- 
man was  very  comfortable  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

I  do  want  to  sa;  I  hope  their  attempts 
in  this  area  will  be  helpful.  That  is  my 
own  comment  In  this  regard. 

Z  do  want  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  listen  again,  because  I  know 
he  would  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  this 
to  his  attention,  tt  has  always  been  con- 
sidered every  year  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

I  refer  to  the  matter  of  bankruptcies 
taking  place  under  the  Great  Society.  We 
remember  how  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  our  distin- 
guished friend  woxUd  recall  all  the  time 
how  bankruptcies  were  increasing.  I 
thought  It  might  be  not  Inappropriate  to 
just  say  that  under  the  Great  Society 
they  are  continuing  to  Increase,  with 
greater  numbers  every  year. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  really  blame  this  on 
anyone.  Probably  it  is  Just  because  of 
too  loose  credit. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman  is 
going  to  want  to  reply,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  him  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  My  distin- 
guished friend  evidently  forgets  exactly 
what  I  said,  as  shown  on  page  185  of  the 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  it  right  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  said: 

It  might  be  noted,  Mr.  Cederberg,  the 
dumber  of  business  bankruptcies  In  1966  was 
almost  500  less  thftn  business  bankruptcies 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  to  go  into  my  response,  but  it  was 
that  the  business  bankruptcies  went 
down  a  little  bit  but  the  personal  bank- 
ruptcies continued  to  go  up.  so  that  In 
the  fiscal   year   1966,   the  nonbusiness 


bankruptcy  figure  was  175,924,  which  Is 
almost  double  what  it  was  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Everj^thlng  is  getting  bigger  under  the 
Great  Society,  so  I  suppose  bankruptcies 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  up,  too. 

We  Just  want  to  be  sure,  for  the  record, 
that  it  is  clear  the  bankruptcy  situation 
has  not  Improved  and  has  probabljr 
gotten  worse  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

There  is  another  item  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  which  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion; that  is,  the  civil  rights  educational 
activities. 

The  administration  asked  for  $30  mil- 
lion in  this  program.  Last  year  they  had 
$8  million  plus.  It  was  this  year  decided 
that  we  could  make  it  $10  million. 

If  Members  will  read  the  hearings,  I 
believe  they  will  see  that  the  money 
which  has  been  used  for  these  civil  rights 
educational  activities  has  not  been  used 
in  accordance  with  what  was  intended 
when  Congress  passed  the  law. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  If  I  read  the  law 
correctly  and  if  I  imderstand  the  debate 
which  took  place,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  assist  those  school 
districts  that  were  having  probleois  in 
going  from  a  segregated  school  system 
to  a  desegregated  school  system.  What 
has  happened  is  that  much  of  this  money 
has  beien  used  in  areas  of  the  -country 
where  there  is  not  any  problem  of  seg- 
regation. Some  of  it  has  gone  to  my  State 
in  Michigan,  with  the  Idea  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

We  have  not  had  segregated  schools  In 
Michigan  at  all.  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan got  a  grant,  as  did  the  University 
of  Detroit  and  the  Wayne  township 
schools.  I  admit  that  there  are  problems 
we  get  Involved  in  in  these  areas,  but  I 
believe  we  had  better  put  the  money 
where  the  problem  is.  So  rather  them  give 
$30  million,  we  put  it  at  $10  million,  and 
I  hope  the  administrator  will  take  some 
recognition  of  the  intent  of  the  use  of 
this  money.  I  am  not  convinced  Mr. 
Howe  will  do  that,  though,  because  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  continues  to 
flout  the  intention  of  the  Congress  year 
after  year  after  year. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes.  Z  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point.  Zt  would  be  wise  for  the  House 
to  take  a  look  at  the  hearings  on  page 
111.  where,  in  response  to  my  question. 
Harold  Howe,  Conmilssloner  of  Educa- 
tion, admitted  that  $100,921  is  going  to 
a  school  district  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  which 
has  never  been  segregated.  Since  its  in- 
ception it  has  been  desegregated.  This 
certainly  shows  up  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  funds  are  being  used  in  places 
where  there  is  no  problem  In  the  field  of 
segregation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Z  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  House  had  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion last  week  on  the  Green  amend- 
ment and  rather  vigorously  indicated  to 
the  administration  that  they  expected 
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the  law  to  be  applied  across  the  coimtry 
and  not  just  in  the  South. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  'ZTiat  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  So  I  assimie  that  there 
are  instances  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  North  and,  if  there  is  a  need  for 
funds  to  help  overcome  this  dlscrimi- 
natton,  that  that  would  be  consistent 
Tlth  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  Is  that 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  exact  law  under  which  this 
was  written,  it  says  specifically  that  it 
should  be  used  to  assist  schools  in  de- 
segregating. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  what  it  is 
lor. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  in  the  State  of  California  any 
schools  that  are  segregated.  Do  you? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  have  some  that 
are? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  are  schools  that 
have  wound  up  with  racial  segregation 
based  on  neighborhood  segregation  and 
sometimes  on  gerrymandered  school 
lines.  There  was  considerable  discussion 
on  this  floor  last  week  about  the  fact  that 
there  is  racial  segregation  of  schools  in 
the  North.  A  number  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  spoke  out  vigorously  against 
the  administration  for  only  enforcing  the 
dvll  rights  blU  in  the  South. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  fact  that  the  schools 
in  some  areas  are  segregated  by  law.  This 
law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
This  legislation  was  written  to  be  of  as- 
sistance in  the  transition  from  a  period 
of  segregation  to  desegregation.  If  you 
want  to  apply  other  legislation  or  have 
legislation  to  assist  schools  such  as  you 
are  talking  about,  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
recognize  that  there  are  many  school 
districts  that  have  problems  along  the 
line  that  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
about,  but  in  my  opinion  this  legislation 
as  written  should  not  be  applied  here  to 
the  problem  you  are  addressing  yourself 
to. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  seems  to  me — and  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time — if 
there  Is  a  case  where  the  segregation  Is 
based  on  racial  discrimination,  these 
funds  then  ought  to  be  available. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  closing  I  Just  want  to  make  one 
comment  on  the  VS.  Information 
Agency.  This  is  an  Agency,  of  course, 
that  is  charged  with  doing  something 
about  our  image  abroad.  We  have  tried 
to  fund  it  and  always  fund  the  Voice  of 
America  for  every  dime  they  ask  for.  We 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  being  sure 
that  this  Agency  is  properly  funded.  I 
heard  some  criticism,  however,  about 
Expo  67  and  the  U.S.  ejfhlbit  there.  Z 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Expo  67,  but  from  the  reports  Z  have  had 
from  those  who  visited  it,  we  have  a 
wonderful  building.  "ZTie  architecture  is 
fine.  However,  they  tell  me  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  building  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  Z  have  always  wondered  why 


it  is  we  cannot  put  our  best  foot  forward 
in  some  of  these  expositions.  At  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  Z  think  the  U.S.  Zn- 
formation  Agency  did  a  miserable  Job 
in  our  exhibition  there.  Z  hope  if  there 
are  these  things  that  have  been  done 
this  way  and  they  need  to  be  corrected 
in  Expo  67,  they  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Personally,  Z  would  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  someone  who  has  visited  it  in 
order  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what 
we  are  up  to  there. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlem&n  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Z  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota.  I 
fully  share  your  feeling  about  the  UJ3. 
pavilion  at  Expo  67.  Z  was  privileged  some 
2  weeks  ago  to  visit  the  pavilion  in  the 
company  of  some  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons. 

Zndividual  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  came  to  me  after  they  had 
gone  through  our  exhibit  and  said  that 
they  did  not  think  it  could  have  been 
this  bad.  They  said,  Individuals  of  tiielr 
constituencies  had  contacted  them  and 
said,  "Have  you  seen  the  U.S.  pavilion? 
It  Is  excellent  on  the  outside,  but  it  is 
very,  very  sad  on  the  inside.  It  does  not 
show  American  life  as  it  exists.  Zt  shows 
a  tinsel-bodied  HoUsTcood-style  type  of 
America  rather  than  the  true  tyi>e  of 
our  neighbor  America  that  we  know  and 
love." 

On  my  visit  there  Z  foimd  that  there 
was  indeed  a  lot  of  pop  art  and  mod  art 
and,  perhaps,  art  in  line  with  the  new 
"beat"  generation  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  it.  But  it  certainly  does 
not  convey  to  those  visiting  the  exposi- 
tion the  great  story  we  have  to  tell,  and 
Z  only  hope  that  the  USIA  will  change 
its  approach  and  begin  to  tell  that  story. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pklly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  had 
some  constituents  to  visit  In  my  office 
only  this  morning,  constituents  who  had 
Just  come  back  frcMn  Montreal.  They  ex- 
pressed the  same  feelings  with  reference 
to  our  exhibit  there,  that  it  was  a  Holly- 
wood-type exhibition.  They  pointed  out 
further  how  inferior  it  was  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  participation  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Z  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  ZDakota  that  the  gentleman 
certainly  has  a  point  to  which  we  should 
have  given  a  great  deal  more  thought  and 
attention. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  this  is  a  subject  that 
I  generally  stay  away  from.  I  learned 
this  many,  many  years  ago.  I  believe  it 
was  last  Thursday,  Z  was  Invited  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Montreal  and  to  observe 
Expo  67  for  which  this  committee  has 
recommended  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  in  support  of  our  exhibit  there. 
However,  Z  have  learned  that  for  every- 
one who  criticizes  one  of  these  exhibi- 
tions, there  is  usually  someone  who  sup- 
ports it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  that  situation 
with  reference  to  the  New  York  world 


fsdr.  We  had  that  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Brussels  exi)08ltion.  And,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  lady 
who  wrote  a  book  not  too  long  ago,  and 
in  four  chapters  thereof  she  criticized 
quite  severely  what  I  had  to  say  about 
the  Brussels  fair  which  was  held  in  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Z  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Expo  67  and  Z 
hope  that  an  invitation  will  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ckderbeso]. 

And,  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  hope 
that  when  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  exposition,  we  can  get  to- 
gether and  privately  discuss  our  views. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Z  would  not  make 
,  that  discussion  too  private.  We  might  as 
well  make  it  public.  Zn  other  words,  we 
might  call  some  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  exmblt  to  come  in  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  vtrlth  us. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further,  we  might 
not  want  to  do  it  that  way.  When  they 
come  back  for  more  money,  we  would 
be  able  to  grade  their  presentation  based 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Mr.  CEX>ERBERO.  However,  the  prob- 
lem is  that  they  always  work  around 
this  couple  of  million  dollars,  rather  than 
giving  us  the  world  exposition  and  ex- 
hibit to  which  we  are  entitled.  We  are 
going  into  another  such  exposition  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  next  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further,  originally, 
the  request  for  the  world  Expo  67  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  for  $11.- 
700,000.  TTie  House  of  Representatives 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $8 
million.  The  other  body  recommended 
$11,700,000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  $9 
million  and  that  is  how  it  came  about. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Zt  is  my  opinion 
that  we  have  a  good  bill,  generally  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further,  Z  believe  the 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  it  are  sin- 
cere. Z  talked  with  one  of  them  Just  the 
other  day.  We  had  a  very  Interesting 
conversation  about  the  experts  down 
there  in  the  U.S.  Znformation  Agency, 
one  of  whom  seems  to  be  quite  mixed 
up  with  everything  with  which  he  Is 
concerned.  Incidentally,  he  was  put  on 
the  pajrroU  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  He  must  be  a  good 
man,  if  the  Great  Society  has  still  got 
him  over  there. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  could 
not  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  might  say  to  the  * 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  know  the  problem  Involved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Z^akota.  Our 
distinguished  chairman  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out  very  well  that  we  do 
appropriate  the  funds,  but  then  we  lose 
control.  True,  there  are  those  who  think 
this  exhibition  is  fine,  and  this  handful 
are  the  very  artists  and  stylists  who 
create  a  stylistic  version  of  America  that 
is  not  really  true.  But  we  should  direct 
these  exhibitions  to  the  90  percent  of  the 
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people  who  see  them.  And  they  are  the 
90  percent  of  the  populace  that  I  was 
talking  about  In  talking  with  Members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  We  had  a  lit- 
tle straw  vote  taken  among  the  26  Mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Parliament  that  I 
was  with  and  the  vast  majority  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  Internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  American  pavilion. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
one  day  last  week  the  Director  of  the 
agency,  Mr.  Leonard  Marx,  came  to  my 
o£Qce  and  had  with  him  a  considerable 
number  of  newspaper  clippings  which 
were  highly  laudatory  of  the  content  of 
the  American  exhibition  In  Montreal. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  chalrmian 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  understand 
his  mayor  even  thinks  it  swings. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  You  mean 
Pun  City? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Sometimes  these  newspaper  writers  are  a 
little  more  the  swinger  type  than  the 
average  members  of  our  population.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  realizes  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  I  believe  I  will  close,  but  may  I  end 
on  a  note  of  caution,  and  I  hope  the 
people  in  the  departments  downtown  will 
take  note  of  it  also:  that  basically  the 
legislation  we  are  presenting  to  you 
today,  in  the  overall  not  all  are  100  per- 
cent satisfied  with  it,  but  by  and  large, 
In  view  of  what  we  had  to  do  and  work 
with,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best 
we  could  do. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  Just  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  his  very 
fine  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
various  facets  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  like  some  of  the  items,  and  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  especially  severe  cut  which 
was  made  to  the  educational  Items  with 
regard  to  civU  rights.  I  did  my  best  in 
this  regard,  but  I  did  not  have  the  votes. 
So  this  being  a  democratic  society,  that 
Is  what  we  are  bound  by. 

We  were  talking  a  while  ago  tibout  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  releasing  prisoners 
while  serving  their  term  In  the  prison 
imder  the  so-called  work  release  program 
and  I  am  reminded  of  a  clipping  in  the 
U.S.  News  ti  World  Report  of  January  23, 
1967,  in  which  the  Most  Reverend  Fulton 
J.  Sheen,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  is 
quoted: 

Social  Blobberers  who  Insist  on  compassion 
being  Bbown  to  the  Junkies,  to  the  dope 
fiends,  the  throat  slatshers,  the  beatniks,  the 
prostitutes,  the  homoeexuala  and  the  punks. 
Today  the  decent  man  Is  practically  off  the 
reservation. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  printed  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  judiciary  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  beginning  at  page 
506  on  what  the  situation  was.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  ofBcials  picked  a  day  at 
random,  to  wit:  February  2,  1967.  There 
were  released  by  the  Director  of  Prisons 
on  woilc  release,  prisoners  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  narcotics,  burglary, 
coimterfeiting,  white  slavery  violation — 
tranq)orting  Interstate — robbery,  postal 
burglaries,  manslaughter  on  Government 
reservations,  bank  robbery,  kidnaping, 
et  cetera.  These  are  the  kind  of  people 


who  are  being  released  from  the  prisons 
imder  this  program,  some  of  whom  earn 
social  security  benefits  or  credit  imder 
civil  service  retirement. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent,  and,  of  course,  I  agree 
with  Bishop  Sheen.  It  is  tragic,  I  believe, 
when  we  see  what  is  happening  in  our 
country,  and  where  people  do  not  pay  at- 
tention to  statements  like  that  which  the 
good  bishop  mad&  They  do  not  pay  at- 
tention to  statements  made  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI,  since  they  are  trying 
to  downgrade  him  because  of  his  attitude 
on  criminals — crime  across  the  Nation 
which  the  FBI  tries  to  do  something 
about,  and  then  some  of  the  social  do- 
gooders  these  days  demoralizing  what  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  control  crime. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  lot 
more  medicine  than  that. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genttleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
page  24  of  the  bill  and  page  14  of  the 
committee  report  under  that  section 
which  relates  to  economic  development 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  legislative  history. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee,  and 
Indeed  the  Intent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  it  not,  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  economic  development 
assistance  program  should  pay  special 
attention  to  applications  which  come  in 
which  would  further  depress  an  industry 
that  is  already  in  serious  economic 
straits? 

For  example,  several  years  ago,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  am  sure  remembers,  at  a  time  when 
the  broiler  industry  throughout  the 
country,  that  is  the  broiler  segment  of 
the  poultry  industry,  was  in  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  plight.  Then  the  director 
of  this  program,  the  administrator, 
almost  undertook  to  approve  applications 
for  both  grants  and  loans,  which  if  ap- 
proved and  put  into  operation  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  even  more 
small  operators  and  large  operators  alike 
in  the  broiler  segment  of  the  poultry 
industry  to  become  further  depressed — 
which  would  have  had  the  exact  opposite 
effect  from  that  which  was  intended  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  can  only  state  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  and  the  agencies  should  be 
very  careful  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
try  to  place  in  business  those  things  that 
are  going  to  be  competitive  to  a  business 
that  is  already  trying  to  exist  and  prob- 
ably having  a  difficult  time  now. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  agrees 
with  me  that  the  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  create  Jobs  and  to  create  employ- 
ment and  not  to  kill  employment  and  to 
further  reduce  it. 

Mr.  CEHDERBERG.  Nor  is  it  to  place  in 
jeopardy  any  business  by  any  competitor 
by  using  these  tax  dollars  to  assist  some- 
one else  In  getting  into  a  business,  which 
may  not  be  necessary,  and  that  is  my  own 
personal  opinion. 


Mr.  PLYNT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  we  both  almort 
forgot  to  say  something  about  a  subject 
that  was  uncovered  In  the  hearings,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  this  covey  of  great 
experts  out  in  the  National  Bureau  ol 
Standards,  who  have  moved  from  the 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Reno  Road  prop- 
erty, to  Galthersburg,  where  they  origi- 
nally estimated  that  the  cost  of  their 
buildings  would  be  $62  million  and  they 
are  now  up  to  $107  million.  But  lo  and 
behold,  did  we  not  find  that  they  paid 
$45,000  for  a  flagpole,  out  In  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  in  Galthersburg— which 
amounts  to  $500  a  foot  for  a  flagpole. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  the  record 
speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  has  consumed 
42  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  TMr, 
Sixes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  take 
just  a  few  moments  of  the  Committee's 
time  on  an  important  subject,  the  sub- 
ject of  John  Rooney.  Not  many  people 
know  even  remotely  of  the  close  scrutiny 
which  he  gives  to  this  bill,  of  the  effec- 
tive results  which  he  achieves  in  hold- 
ing down  costs  of  the  many  and  varied 
activities  which  the  bill  covers.  Our 
country  owes  John  Rooney  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  tell  first  about 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
has  a  large  listing  of  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  our  staff  at 
the  U.N.  and  aflttliate  organizations 
totals  2,811  persons.  That  Is  nearly  3,000 
people,  and  that  does  not  Include  those 
who  work  for  Public  Law  480  and  some 
foreign  aid  persormel  associated  with 
U.N.  activities. 

We  pay  $113  million  armually  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliate  organiza- 
tions. This  is,  by  far,  the  largest  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  U.N.  paid  by  any  nation. 
Actually  we  pay  uncomfortably  close  to 
half  the  bills  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  that 
such  a  large  group  of  capable  represent- 
atives, backed  by  generous,  even  un- 
stinting appropriations,  would  be  able 
to  exercise  a  major  Influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  U.N.  That  Influence,  It  would 
_be  anticipated,  could  be  reflected  in 
'  vigorous  action  by  the  United  Nations  in 
dealing  with  peacekeeping  problems  and 
leadership  problems  throughout  the 
world.  It  could  be  reflected  In  effective 
operations  by  peacekeeping  forces,  by 
sanctions  against  troublemakers,  and 
by  prompt  recourse  to  the  World  Court 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  find  woefully  little  to  support  that 
thesis.  Lengthy  debates  are  carried  on  In 
the  U.N.,  but  they  are  largely  meaning- 
less In  that  nothing  of  significance  really 
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happens.  The  "have  not"  nations  use  the 
U.N.  for  a  sounding  board,  and  some  of 
these  "have  not"  nations  are  happy  now 
to  split  themselves  Into  smaller  units, 
each  calling  itself  a  nation  and  sending 
the  bill  to  the  United  States.  Occasion- 
ally the  U.N.  does  strike  out  against  a  re- 
sponsible government  like  Rhodesia  or 
South  Africa,  and  regretfully  I  note  that 
the  United  States  usually  tags  along  like 
a  small  boy  trying  to  lead  a  large  calf 
after  the  calf  has  found  it  can  go  where 
it  wants. 

Round  1  in  the  participation  of  the 
UN.  in  the  crisis  in  the  Mideast  must 
be  chalked  up  as  uninspiring — or  blun- 
dering. Inexplicably,  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  withdrew  the  peacekeeping 
forces  which  had  acted  as  a  bufifer  be- 
tween Arab  and  Israel  forces,  thus  open- 
ing the  way  for  direct  confrontation  by 
hostile  units.  U  Thant  himself  has 
seemed  to  be  floundering  In  his  efforts 
to  find  appropriate  channels  through 
which  to  work.  This  is  not  the  first  in- 
stance. 

The  other  major  crisis  affecting  the 
U.N.  is,  of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  situation  the  U.N.  has  carefully 
looked  the  other  way  while  U  Thant 
called  for  peace  negotiations  and  an  end 
to  bombing.  These  gestures  are  of  no 
earthly  benefit  to  the  United  States.  In- 
stead they  are  quite  harmful  to  a  mean- 
ingful search  for  peace. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  is  probably  facing 
the  greatest  test  of  its  existence.  The 
organization  which  began  20  years 
ago  with  great  hopes  for  an  effective 
organization  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  has  degenerated  more  and 
more  into  a  debating  society  which  costs 
much  and  produces  little.  It  is  a  most 
disappointing  situation.  Unless  the  orga- 
nization is  able  to  realize  its  potential- 
ities by  facing  up  to  crises  in  a  respon- 
sible manner,  the  U.N.  will  have  demon- 
strated that  its  usefulness  as  an  inter- 
national organization  hM  come  to  an 
end.  Many  in  Congress  have  for  years 
felt  that  there  was  no  Justification  for 
continuing  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  U.N.  We  have  urged  with  re- 
straint that  limitations  be  placed  on 
these  expenditures  but  these  cries  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  I  would  think  that 
the  time  may  be  near  when  this  will  no 
longer  be  the  case. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
focus  with  sharp  clarity  upon  Moscow 
and  the  progress  which  Russia  has  made 
in  that  area.  Whether  there  has  been  a 
breakdown  in  American  diplomacy,  or 
whether  America's  friendship  with  Is- 
rael through  the  years  has  soured  on  the 
Arab  nations  is  not  clear.  What  is  clear 
Is  that  the  Russians  have  very  definitely 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
they  are  reaping  the  harvest.  The  situ- 
ation need  not  be  a  lasting  one,  but  for 
the  time  being  the  Arab  nations  are 
more  solidly  united  against  the  small 
country  of  Israel  than  at  any  previous 
time.  It  places  Moscow  in  the  driver's 
seat  in  an  area  which  has  been  troubled 
diplomatically  for  years,  and  the  situa- 
tion poses  a  direct  counterthreat  to 
America's    actions    in    Vietnam.    Even 


without  consideration  of  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  has  a  serious  choice.  We 
have  a  commitment  to  help  preserve  Is- 
rael, whose  survival  quite  obviously  is 
at  stake.  We  have  a  very  definite  inter- 
est in  the  Arab-controlled  oil,  and  in 
keeping  open  strategic  routes  to  areas  of 
major  interest  to  the  free  world. 

In  Europe,  France  has  kicked  out  the 
U.N. — lock,  stock,  and  barrel  This  has, 
of  course,  weakened  the  effectiveness  of 
that  organization  and  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  unity  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
World.  And  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  Prance  falls  heir  to  very  sub- 
stantial U.S.  military  installations  and  to 
equipment  which  carmot  readily  be 
moved.  For  this  she  is  obligated  to  pay, 
but  the  chances  are  that  these  obliga- 
tions will  simply  be  added  to  other  bil- 
lions which  France  owes  to  this  Nation 
and  which  De  Gaulle  sublimely  ignores. 

There  is  an  offset  to  the  French  defec- 
tion. Spain  would  be  very  glad  to  become 
a  part  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  and  Spain 
has  effective  forces  and  substantial  man- 
power for  producing  still  other  forces. 
But  some  of  the  Socialist  goverriments  of 
northern  Europe  do  not  like  the  strongly 
anti-Communist  government  of  Spain, 
and  our  diplomats  are  careful  not  to 
press  the  issue.  After  all,  we  must  not 
offend  anybody  Just  to  get  allies  with 
which  to  contain  communism.  That  is 
not  polite  diplomacy. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  opportunity 
which  now  exists  In  Indonesia.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Indonesia  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb  for  a  long  period  while  Sukarno 
courted  the  Communists.  Now  that  pe- 
riod is  past.  The  Communists  have  taken 
a  fearful  beating  in  Indonesia.  There  is 
a  new  order. 

This  presents  a  new  opportunity  for 
American  diplomacy  to  move  quickly  and 
effectively  to  cement  the  anti-Commu- 
nist posture  of  Indonesia's  Government 
and  to  reestablish  close  and  fruitful  rela- 
tions with  that  rmtion's  government. 
Undoubtedly  we  are  taking  steps  to 
achieve  this  but  how  positive  are  those 
steps  and  how  effective  have  they  been? 
There  is  very  little  to  indicate  any  prog- 
ress of  moment  in  either  respect.  If  this 
is  another  case  of  business  as  usual  with 
no  significant  regard  for  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, then  American  diplomacy  is  miss- 
ing the  boat  very  badly. 

To  me,  it  would  appear  that  happier 
relations  with  Indonesia — the  largest  na- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  country  of 
great  potential  and  wealth— should  be 
courted  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lovesick 
swain  during  full  moon  in  June.  This  can 
be  the  most  important  nation  in  South- 
east Asia  in  that  area  insofar  as  the  fu- 
ture of  democracy  Is  concerned. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  world,  in  Viet- 
nam itself,  pacification  of  Uberated  areas 
has  had  to  be  taken  from  State  and  re- 
lated groups  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
U.S.  military  forces.  Poor  progress,  waste, 
and  black  marketing  have  forced  a  revi- 
sion in  the  program.  It  is  very  clear  that 
we  will  not  have  won  the  war  in  Vietnam 
until  pacification  is  complete  and  effec- 
tive and  believed  in  by  the  people. 

These  are  not  cheering  developments. 
They  indicate  a  need  for  a  very  careful 
soul-searching  in  the  higher  levels  of 


America's  diplomatic  agencies.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  elimination  of  deadwood. 
The  dedicated,  capable  personnel,  of 
whom  there  are  many,  should  be  given 
a  freer  hand  to  show  positive  accom- 
plishment for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ica's interests.  But  instead  of  careful 
pruning,  there  was  much  in  the  presen- 
tations to  the  committee  of  business  as 
usual,  with  requests  for  a  constantly 
mounting  number  of  civilian  employees. 
I  am  glad  to  state  the  committee  has 
refused  many  of  the  requested  additions 
but  what  is  needed  most  is  a  coldly  ana- 
lytical facing  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  doing  very  well  diplomatically  in 
the  hottest  spots  in  the  world.  Neither 
this  committee  nor  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  require  more  capable  action.  We 
can  cut  and  scold  but  that  is  about  all. 
The  United  States  carmot  fight  every- 
where. We  have  to  be  able  to  depend 
upon  the  diplomats  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  they  realize  that  they 
have  not  been  doing  very  well  even 
though  they  have  nearly  all  the  money 
to  do  the  job  that  they  requested  from 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
others  in  congratulating  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  generally  fine  job  with  this 
bill.  I  notice  that  some  of  the  cuts  made 
are  in  sensitive  areas.  It  is  never  easy  to 
cut  or  reduce  appropriations  requests  in 
such  areas. 

I  also  notice  thdt,  according  to  my 
quick  mathematics,  there  Is  a  reduction 
of  between  6  and  7  percent  in  this  bill 
under  the  budget  estimates.  Fifteen 
million  dollars  of  that,  I  believe,  is  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds,  but,  nevertheless,  the  total 
cuts  range  between  6  and  7  percent. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  if  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion. I  notice  the  bill  authorizes  the  sale 
of  $150  million  in  participating  certifi- 
cates. I  Just  wonder  how  the  subcom- 
mittee Justifies  that,  in  view  of  the  rec- 
ord which  indicates  that  SBA  alrasuly 
has  authority  to  sell  $850  millicm  worth 
of  participating  certificates? 

If  they  sell  this  additional  $150  miUIon 
that  will  give  them  a  bUllon  dollars  of 
money  for  use  next  year. 

I  notice  in  the  budget  itself  that  if  they 
get  the  bilUon  dollars  in  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  participating  certificates  and 
from  repayments  on  loans  and  revenues 
from  loans  imsold,  they  expect  to  go  into 
fiscal  year  1969  with  a  carryover  balance 
of  $476^2  milUon. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  would  be 
necessary  to  incur  the  obligation  for  the 
insufficiencies  which  will  amount  to 
$1,350,000  next  year  and  every  year  there- 
after so  long  as  the  PC's  are  outstanding. 
For  the  entire  $1  billion  proposed  for  sale 
next  year,  the  insufficiency,  or  subsidy  If 
you  prefer  that  word,  will  be  about 
$7,000,000  a  year. 

I  see  no  need  to  sell  the  $150  million, 
according  to  the  budget  estimates  and,  I 
might  add,  according  to  the  record  which 
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was  a  very  fine  record,  I  thought,  made 
by  the  distingiilshed  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederberoI,  beginning  on 
page  79  and  running  over  through  page 
81  of  part  4  of  the  hearings. 

If  the  gentleman  will  enlighten  me  or 
discuss  the  need  for  this  $150  million,  he 
may  be  able  to  convince  me  I  should  not 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  that  $150 
million. 

Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  page  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred in  the  printed  hearings,  to  wit, 
page  79.  contains  testimony  by  Mr. 
Boutin,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  believe  it  is 
universally  considered,  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  throughout  the  country, 
that  one  of  the  better  run  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  It  is  one  which 
is  very  important  to  the  economic  life 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  interject  to  say  I 
am  not  questioning  the  importance  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  or  at- 
tacking the  way  it  has  operated.  I  am 
questioning  whether  they  need  the  $150 
million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  my 
lawyer  colleague  would  say,  this  Is  lust 
preliminary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDE3^E3%0.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  At  page 
79,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boutin  was: 

We  woiild  have  suiBclent  money  to  meet 
our  responalbllltlee  for  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal 
1968  at  the  level  of  $850  million  In  sales,  with 
one  caveat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $150  mil- 
lion iB  all  for  the  bualneos  loan  and  Invest- 
ment fimd.  Part  of  the  balance,  $125  million 
of  the  $850  million,  is  for  the  dlaaster  loan 
fund.  So  we  would  be  running  at  too  tight  a 
rate  to  be  on  safe  ground  going  into  fiscal 
1969. 

If  I  may  conclude  this  thought,  we  had 
a  situation — and  have  a  situation  each 
year — in  which  disasters  occur  and  it 
becomes  very  important  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  on  hand 
sufficient  money  to  cover  the  disaster 
loans  as  well  as  the  business  loans. 

I  can  recall  when,  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  another  gentleman  was  the 
head  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  he  did  not  ask  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  for  addi- 
tional fimds. 

In  every  region  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  loans  were  not  made  it  was  con- 
tended that  this  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  the  thought  of  oiur  sub- 
committee In  dealing  with  this  matter 
that  we  could  not  Jeopardize  such  a  sit- 
uation. So  we  Included  not  $850  million, 
as  was  included  last  year,  as  I  recall  It, 
but  $160  million  in  these  participation 
sales  certificates. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  that  $150  mil- 
lion is  all  the  administration  asked  for 
this  year. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
true. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  you  give  them  every 
dollar  that  they  asked  for.  May  I  state 
what  follows  in  the  quotation  you  read 
on  page  79? 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Of  course  you  will  be  here 
again  a  year  from  now  for  1969,  will  you  not? 

B£r.  Boutin.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RooNET.  And  this  does  not  put  you 
out  at  all  coming  up  here  to  see  us.  We  only 
Bee  you  once  a  year,  generally  speaking,  and 
you  have  all  of  these  Qne-looklng  gentlemen 
with  you. 

Now,  the  question  In  my  mind  simply 
Is,  Do  they  need  the  $150  million  or  do 
they  not? 

May  I  Ewld  one  other  thing  here?  The 
reason  I  raise  the  question  is  because 
if  you  give  them  the  $150  million,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  testimony  and  accord- 
ing to  the  budget,  they  will  carry  over 
into  1969  $476.5  million  which  they  do 
not  plan  to  spend  or  obligate  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman's figures  are  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  cannot 
be  sure,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  that  they  will  not 
need  this  money.  I  approached  the  wit- 
nesses at  that  hearing  with  the  idea  of 
perhaps  using  the  pruning  shears.  Sub- 
sequently, though,  we  became  convinced 
we  were  not  going  to  take  that  chance 
and  possibly  be  responsible  for  their 
nmnlng  out  of  funds  for  business  loans 
and  disaster  loans.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator,  the  Hon- 
orable Bernard  L.  Boutin  in  which  he 
states  he  is  grateful  for  Including  In  our 
bill  the  authority  to  sell  before  June  30, 
1969,  an  additional  $150  million  of  par- 
ticipation certificates.  This  authority 
will  assure  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  have  the  funds  avail- 
able In  our  revolving  funds  to  carry  out 
without  curtailment  the  various  lending 
programs  authorizod  to  this  agency. 

So  it  Is  a  matter  of  assurance. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  that  if  they  do 
not  get  the  $150  million  as  provided  in 
this  bUl,  they  will  still  have  $325  million 
in  carryover  funds.  That  seems  like  a 
pretty  big  cushion  to  me.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Boutin  would  like  to  have  $476  mil- 
lion in  carryover  funds,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is.  Do  we  need  to  give  him  all  of 
that? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Further  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  presently 
pending  or  about  to  come  up  a  bill  which 
will  Increase  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  did  not 
want  to  take  the  chance  of  being  criti- 
cized for  not  having  furnished  enough 
money  to  meet  these  disaster  and  busi- 
ness loans  as  we  were  accused  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  it  was  not  our  fault. 
If  we  refuse  to  approve  this  action  of  the 
committee,  we  will  be  placed  in  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sorry  to  take  so 
much  time,  but  I  think  this  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 


tleman should  take  it.  He  always  asks 
fair  and  sensible  questions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Thank  you. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  an  obstruction- 
ist, but  am  trying  to  find  some  justifica- 
tion for  this  $150  million,  and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, if  he  would  not  agree  to  write 
into  page  48  $1,350,000,  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  insufficiency,  instead  of 
leaving  it  wide  open  as  a  permanent  and 
indefinite  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  are  several  reasons  why  we  should 
do  this,  the  principal  one  being  that  two 
appropriation  bills  already  passed  this 
year  have  written  in  the  exact  amount 
of  the  subsidy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  It  would  be  inconsistent  if  we 
adopted  this  bill  and  left  it  wide  open, 
in  the  form  of  sort  of  a  blank  check,  may 
I  respectfully  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  yield  further, 
may  I  respectfully  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  If  we  were  to  Include  this 
amount  at  the  place  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  at  page 
48  of  the  bill  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man, it  could  very  well  cost  more  money. 
Therefore.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  not  take  that  chance.  We  are 
approving  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
t^cates,  to  the  extent  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
possibly  cost  more  than  $150  million  be- 
cause the  bill  specifically  limits  the  sales 
to  $150  million  and  I  would  specifically 
limit  the  subsidy  to  $1,350,000 — the  exact 
amoimt  Mr.  Boutin  estimated  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  will  yield  fur- 
ther, Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  could  cost 
less,  if  the  amount  is  not  set  forth? 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  the  other  bills  we  said, 
"not  in  excess  of." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But  what 
happened  with  regard  to  the  other  bills, 
I  believe  Is  incorrect.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, insofar  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
to  interfere  with  the  business  and  dis- 
aster loans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Again,  I  do  not  think 
anjrthing  I  have  suggested  could  be  so 
construed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  that 
is  what  we  are  afraid  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoifl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  during  which  to  discuss  and  to  di- 
rect the  Committee's  attention  to  that 
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portion  of  the  report  on  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  tuid,  perhaps, 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Boonky]  with  reference  thereto. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  will  yield,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  attempt  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  few  days  Eigo  we  had  an 
incident  occur  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  It  Is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent, a  tornado  in  which  some  22  lives 
were  lost  and  a  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty damage  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned,  to  my  con- 
sternation, that  the  station  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  at  Rockford  was  op- 
erating only  upon  a  16-hour-a-day  basis, 
due  to  a  budgetary  cutback  in  1964  and 
that  they  only  had  one  trained  meteorol- 
ogist on  duty  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  one  man  simply 
could  not  handle  the  many  calls  which 
would  have  gone  out  to  the  various  pub- 
lic service  agencies  and  public  news 
media  agencies,  and  so  on,  in  order  to 
provide  advance  warning  of  the  im- 
pending storm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  that  most 
regrettable  incident  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  20th  of  April  and 
asked  for  an  additional  $30,000  to  be  put 
into  the  bill  so  that  we  might  have  the 
three  additional  people  needed  to  man 
this  particular  office  on  a  24-hour  basis 
Of  course,  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
had  already  adjourned  by  that  time  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  go  into  it 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  the  lan- 
guage as  contained  on  page  16  of  the 
report  on  this  bill,  which  states  as 
follows: 

The  full  amounts  requested  for  hurricane 
and  tornado,  agriculture  weather  and  fire 
weather  have  been  approved,  as  well  as  the 
funds  for  the  nationwide  natural  disaster 
warning  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  meeting 
which  was  held  on  the  day  after  the 
tornado  at  Rockford.  111.,  at  which  time 
there  was  present.  Mr.  Paul  Kutschen- 
reuter,  Director  of  User  Affairs  of  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Mr.  S.  Barton,  from  their  public 
infonnation  ofiDce.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
recommendation  of  the  experts  in  this 
field  that  this  is  what  is  needed  by  way 
of  additional  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  if  our  area  is  going  to  have 
adequate  storm  warning. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substance  of  this  meeting  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Weather  Bureau  was  so 
understaffed  that  during  that  time  they 
could  not  have  given  the  consideration 
necesssuy  to  warn  the  schools  and  other 
public  iristltutions  as  well  as  individuals 
as  to  the  Impending  danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  there  is 
this  language  contained  in  the  report. 
However,  these  people  who  attended  this 
meeting  indicated  that  there  would  have 
to  be  an  additional  authorization  and 


appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968  in  or- 
der to  make  these  three  additional  im- 
sltlons  available. 

I  would  appreciate  some  assurances  at 
this  time  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  what  has 
been  said  at  page  16  of  the  report  is  in 
fact  so,  and  that  there  are  moneys  avail- 
able now  to  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  that  will  make 
the  personnel  needed  available  because 
they  are  needed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  highly  distinguished 
and  capable  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  noted  he  has  piu-sued  this  matter  with 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  as  well 
as  myself,  and  I  say  now  for  the  benefit 
of  whoever  hears  my  voice,  or  reads  the 
Record,  including  the  Weather  Bureau, 
now  known  as  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  that  we 
mean  exactly  what  we  say,  that  the  full 
amounts  requested  for  hurricane  and 
tornado,  agriculture  weather,  and  fire 
weather  have  been  approved,  as  well  as 
the  funds  for  the  nationwide  natural  dis- 
aster warning  system.  I  should  further 
say  that  if  the  Weather  Bureau  feels 
there  should  be  an  around-the-clock.  24- 
hour  service,  that  the  funds  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  this,  and  we  would  expect 
them  to  do  this  if  they  think  it  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  provid- 
ing me  with  that  information.  I  shall 
certainly  pursue  this  matter  with  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration with  the  full  expectation  that 
they  will  staff  the  Rockford  Weather 
Station  on  a  24-hour  basis.  I  know  the 
degree  of  importance  that  this  agency 
will  attach  to  the  words  just  spoken  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  also  aware  that  officials 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  have  already  acknowl- 
edged In  their  conversations  with  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Selfrldge,  manager  of  the 
Greater  Rockford  Airport,  that  the  need 
for  24-hour  weather  station  operation  at 
Rockford  does  exist. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  full  support  for  H.R.  10345. 
the  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the 
State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments. I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  full  $5,800,000  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  Center  for  Technical  and 
Cultural  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West,  the  Honolulu  East-West  Center, 
created  by  Congress  in  1960  and  dedi- 
cated by  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  1961. 

The  approval  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  full  budget  request  re- 
flects the  general  recognition  that  the 
East- West  Center  is  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established ;  name- 
ly, to  promote  better  relations  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  entire 
Pacific  area.  Americans  and  foreign  stu- 
dents from  more  than  31  nations  partici- 
pate in  the  many  and  varied  programs  of 
the  Center's  Institute  for  Student  Inter- 
change, the  Institute  of  Advanced  Proj- 
ects, and  the  Institute  for  Technical 
Interchange. 


The  East- West  Center  enables  students 
from  diverse  cultures  and  backgrounds 
to  gather  and  live  in  a  cosmopoUtan  en- 
vlrorunent  while  ptirsuing  intensive 
studies  in  their  academic  specialties. 
Senior  scholars  are  enabled  to  meet  in 
seminars  and  exchange  ideas  that  even- 
tually contribute  materially  to  mutual 
understanding  and  respect,  attitudes 
which  hopefully  will  be  carried  back  to 
many  lands  and  will  have  ramifications 
for  our  international  relations  in  the 
future. 

Not  only  does  the  Center  create  an  en- 
vironment that  fosters  learning,  but  it 
has  provided  the  means  for  intensive 
activity  in  the  translation  of  foreign 
works,  in  the  writing  of  books  on  sub- 
jects of  cross-cultiu^  concern,  and  the 
publication  of  many  beautiful  and  valu- 
able scholarly  volimies  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  East- West  Center  Press. 

The  programs  of  the  East- West  Cen- 
ter have  also  made  it  possible  for  groups 
of  scholars  from  Asian  countries  to  at- 
tend summer  sessions  at  mainland  uni- 
versities and  to  visit  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
trip  which  is  a  high  spot  of  their  stimu- 
lating experience  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caiuiot  overestimate 
the  impUcatlons  of  what  is  occurring  at 
the  East-West  Center  as  a  bridge  to  more 
meaningful  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  across 
the  Pacific  with  whom  our  commercial 
and  cultural  interests  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly involved.  As  the  trade  agree- 
ments and  treaties  we  sign  with  Asian 
countries  form  a  legalistic  basis  for  our 
international  poUcy  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  so  do  the  Intercultural  activities 
made  possible  by  the  East- West  Center 
provide  the  meaningful  human  element 
that  will  enhance  the  operative  reality 
of  such  agreements.  The  foreign  students 
at  the  Center  are  aU  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, rigidly  selected  from  the  moat  capa- 
ble young  people  In  their  societies,  and 
each  year  they  return  as  cadres  to  as- 
sume leadership  roles  in  their  native 
countries.  What  they  carry  back  with 
them  from  the  East- West  Center  will  ex- 
pand and  become  more  apparent  as  our 
relations  with  their  nations  continue  to 
grow  in  every  aspect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  its  vision  in 
Including  the  full  budgetary  request  for 
the  East-We^t  Center  in  the  1968  e4>pro- 
prlation  and  urge  my  colleagues  today 
to  approve  this  most  significant  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACQtrlSmON,  OPKBATION,  AND  IIAINTENANCX  OT 

BtnLDiNGS    ABKOAD    (6PXCIAI4   yoaxxoN   cm- 

KXNCT   PaOCRAM) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  piupoees  authorised 
by  section  104(b)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  VB.C.  1704),  to  be 
credited  to  and  expended  under  the  appro- 
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prlatlon  account  for  "AcqulBltlon,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  btUldlngs  abroad",  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  tt(.026,000. 

Mr.  GR06S.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move  to 
strilK  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNiY],  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee,  for  the  excellent  hearings 
they  conducted  on  the  subject  of  this 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  appropriations 
bill.  It  would  be  my  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  woiild  spend  some  time  read- 
ing these  hearings,  because  there  is  a 
wealth  of  Information  to  be  obtained 
from  them. 

Now,  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  must  add  that  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  the 
committee  adduced  with  respect  to  a  lot 
of  the  spending,  cut  deeply  enough.     - 

I  do  not  know  how  notice  is  going  to 
be  served  upon  the  departments  repre- 
sented in  this  bill  as  well  as  other  depart- 
ments covered  by  other  appropriation 
bills,  unless  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions raps  the  knuckles  of  those  who  are 
misusing  the  public  trust  by  ex- 
travagant spending  on  questionable 
projects. 

The  committee  leveled  all  kinds  of 
criticism  in  the  use  of  vyious  funds,  but 
it  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  effective  notice 
is  served  that  this  situation  cannot 
continue. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  author- 
izing committees  of  Congress  are  to 
blame  for  much  of  this,  but  somehow  or 
other  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it 
over  to  those  committees  that  some  of 
these  things  must  be  ended. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Chamlzal 
deal  with  Mexico  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  I  sup- 
pose the  answer  will  be  that  having  been 
authorized  in  the  amount  that  it  was  and 
in  the  way  it  was,  Congress  had  to  come 
along  today  and  provide  the  money  in 
this  bill.  This  Chamlzal  deal  could  only 
happen  in  Texas,  I  do  believe.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  details,  for  most  of  them  are 
in  these  hearings. 

Another  illustration  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  east-west  cultural  cen- 
ter in  Hawaii.  From  reading  these  hear- 
ings, you  have  to  believe  that  there  is 
terribly  poor  administration  of  this  cul- 
tural center. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  students  who 
ts  tapping  the  Federal  Treasury  for  some 
$13,000  to  $15,000  for  an  education, 
would  lead  an  antl- Vietnam  demonstra- 
tion in  Honolulu  and  commit  a  symbolic 
desecration  of  the  US.  flag,  is  beyond 
belief.  Apparently  the  heads  of  that 
heavily  subsidized  institution  gave  him 
and  others  only  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  get  it 
over  tia^  if  we  are  going  to  support  these 
culturafcenters,  that  we  wiU  not  tolerate 
this  kind  of  business.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixxsl  suggested  a 
UtUe  while  ago  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  State  Department  are  falling  in 
their  missions  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  he  is  so  right.  We  are  spend- 
ing millions  upon  millions  of  dollars-  in 
this  and  other  bills  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  so-called  foreign  policy. 
and  upon  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized    agencies,    yet    around    the 


world  we  have  fewer  friends  than  we 
have  ever  had.  It  is  time  to  Quit  spend- 
ing so  much  on  bankrupt  policies  and 
organizations. 

So  it  goes  up  and  down  the  line,  in- 
cluding the  judiciary  and  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  about  2,000  attorneys  in  the 
Department  of  Justice — somebody  cor- 
rect me  If  I  am  wrong.  Yet,  using  just 
one  illustration,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Fred  G.  Black,  former  high-flying  lobby- 
ist for  North  American  Aviation  and  an 
associate  of  Bobby  Baker,  was  convicted 
on  tax  charges  but  the  case  was  thrown 
out  of  court  about  a  year  ago  on  a  tech- 
nicality. Why  has  not  the  Department 
of  Justice  brought  him  to  trial  again — 
as  the  court  instructed?  Why  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  afraid  Black  will 
talk?  What  is  the  story? 

There  is  also  the  failure  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  do  anything  about  the 
three  Federal  judges  in  Oklahoma  who 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  years 
in  calling  each  other  names  and  accus- 
ing each  other  of  corruption.  Speaking 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  finds  time  to  load  himself  on 
the  taxpayers'  backs  and  take  a  junket 
to  South  America,  along  with  his  wife 
also  on  the  payroll,  yet  he  does  not  have 
time  to  dispose  of  the  writ  that  was  filed 
in  the  Court  2  or  3  years  ago  In  the  case 
of  the  three  Oklahoma  judges.  Mean- 
while, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  uses  the 
weak-spined  alibi  that  there  is  a  legal 
action  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  therefore  it  cannot  carry  out  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  three  Oklahoma  Fed- 
eral judges  who  persist  in  denouncing 
each  other  and  thus  bringing  the  Federal 
court  Into  disrepute. 

It  is  about  time  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  thereof,  as 
well  as  the  authorizing  committees, 
rapped  some  knuckles  around  here. 
Let  us  cut  down  on  the  funds  if  that  is 
'the  only  way  we  can  get  decent  per- 
formance and  service  out  of  some  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  possible  way, 
based  upon  testimony  given  in  the  hear- 
ings, to  justify  many  of  the  expenditures 
in  this  bill.  Unless  it  is  drastically  re- 
duced I  have  no  alternative  but  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ThlB  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1968". 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

I  take  this  time  in  order  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee or  the  ranking  member  or 
anyone  who  has  the  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  employment  levels  cur- 


rently of  the  Department  of  State  and 
how  many  vacancies  exist.  I  am  moved 
to  ask  the  question  because  recently  I 
saw  a  news  article  which  quoted  a  State 
Department  official  as  saying  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  reduce  overseas  em- 
ployment by  2  percent  or  to  eliminate  2 
percent  of  the  Jobs.  Was  that  statement 
in  error? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  were  no  vacancies  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Was  this  a  correct  state- 
ment? Has  the  gentleman  checked  that 
statement  to  see  whether  action  was 
taken? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Actually 
all  that  was  being  done  by  the  new  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Rimestad.  was  to  bring 
employment  to  the  level  that  it  should 
have  been.  Is  that  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  explains  what  hap- 
pened. I  was  a  little  surprised  and 
pleased,  I  might  add.  and  complimented 
the  people  in  State  for  taking  that  action. 
I  just  wondered  if  I  was  premature  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Rimestad  should  have  been  compli- 
mented for  doing  what  you  and  I  would 
call  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  JONAS.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  plus 
for  the  taxpayers  that  he  has  done  what 
he  should  have  done. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALABIEB    AKD    rXPENSES     (BPtXTIAL    TOKEION 
CUItBnrCT    PBOaRAM) 

For  payments  In  foreign  ctirrencles  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  commerce,  aa  author- 
ized herein  under  the  appropriation  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,"  $200,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENTS    OirXXXD    BT    MR.    THOMPSON   OF 
GEOSOIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments beginning  at  this  point.  There  are 
actually  10  amendments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  wording  of  the  amendments  is 
identical  and  basically  the  impact  of  the 
amendments  is  simply  to  put  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  funds  that  are  appropri- 
ated, rather  than  having  them  remain 
available  until  expended  at  some  indef- 
inite period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  the  request  is  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct.  That 
is  the  request. 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  37,  line  3,  strllce  out  "ex- 
pended" and  Insert  "July  1,  1972." 
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On  page 

and  Insert 

On  page 
"expended' 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 


29,  line  4,  strike  out 
"July  1.  1972." 

29,   lines   11    and   12 
and  Insert  "July  1 

30,  line  6,  strike  out 
"July  1.  1972." 

31,  line  7,  strike  out 
"July  1,  1972." 

33,  Une  14,  strike  out 

"July  1,  1972." 

35,  line  10,  strike  out 

"July  1,  1972." 

54,  line  7,  strike  out 

"July  1.  1972." 

64,  line  13.  strike  out 

"July  1.  1972." 

54,  line  23,  strike  out 

"July  1,  1972." 


"expended" 

strike  out 
1972." 
"expended" 

"expended" 

"expended" 

"expended" 

"expended" 

"expended" 

"expended" 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reason  I  offer  these 
amendments  is  simply  that  I  have  been 
appalled  when  reading  various  reports 
relating  to  the  total  dollars  that  have 
been  appropriated  by  this  Congress,  only 
to  find  there  are  dollars  which  are  lying 
around  and  have  not  been  expended. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  noticed  the  gentleman  was  takmg  ob- 
jection to  a  $150  million  appropriation 
request  merely  because  there  was — and  I 
believe  my  figure  is  correct — $400  million 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  prior 
Congresses  not  used  by  the  particular 
agency  involved. 

It  appears  to  me  it  would  be  only  good 
business  Judgment  to  put  a  time  certain 
expiration  date  on  these  appropriations 
and  not  let  them  carry  over  indefinitely 
if  they  are  not  used. 

I  have  attempted,  in  offering  these 
particular  amendments,  to  exclude  areas 
in  which  construction  is  Involved.  Ac- 
tually, as  one  goes  through  the  appro- 
priation bill,  one  finds  that  the  term  "to 
remain  available  until  expended"  ap- 
pears in  approximately  25  different  areas. 
I  have  selected  10  of  these,  and  feel  It  is 
proper  to  put  a  S-year  limitatlcxi  on  this 
money.  If  the  money  is  not  spent  within 
the  5-year  period  it  should  then  revert  to 
the  Treasury. 

What  are  the  areas?  They  are  such 
things  as  on  page  35,  under  "State  Ma- 
rine Schools."  There  is  $1,275,000  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Maritime  Academy, 
and  it  is  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Probably  this  money  will  be  ex- 
pended within  a  5-year  period,  but  If  for 
some  rettson  it  is  not  I  feel  the  appropria- 
tions should  lapse  and  should  then  not 
be  made  available  unless  reappropriated 
by  a  future  Congress. 

On  page  30,  under  "satellite  opera- 
tions'  there  is  $28,100,000  to  remain 
available,  to  observe  the  environmental 
condit  ons  of  space  satellites.  I  support 
the  space  program,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  very  definitely  that  we  should  have 
a  time  limit  on  the  appropriations  made. 
If  they  are  not  expended  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  that  pur- 
pose— and  I  have  adopted  basically  5 
years — then  they  should  lapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have 
learned  for  this  subcommittee  partlcu- 
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larly — and  I  Imagine  it  Is  true  for  all  of 
them — not  to  bring  to  the  floor  an  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  that  the  funds 
shall  be  available  until  expended  unless 
authorized  by  law. 

First,  if  it  were  not  authorized  by  law 
it  would  surely  never  get  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross].  That  is  No.  1. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentleman  jield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  just 
now.  I  want  to  make  my  argument, 
please. 

No.  2:  This  amendment  would  play 
havoc  with  many  Government  programs. 
If  the  gentleman  had  come  to  the  com- 
mittee during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  presented  his  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  would  respectfully  have  lis- 
tened. To  come  on  the  floor  and  without 
further  ado  to  move  to  do  away  with 
the  continued  availability  of  funds  for 
State  marine  schools — I  just  cannot  see 
it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  Just 
now,  please. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  Items  to 
which  the  gentleman  offered  an  amend- 
ment have  to  do  with  the  merchant 
marine.  For  Instance,  at  the  foot  of  page 
32  and  the  top  of  page  33  of  the  bill  there 
is  the  Item  "Operating-differential  sub- 
sidies— liquidation  of  contract  authori- 
zation." Does  the  gentleman  want  to  do 
away  with  the  availability  until  ex- 
pended of  funds  which  have  already  been 
contracted  for?  These  funds  are  already 
entered  into,  in  an  agreement  with  the 
various  companies  and  people  concerned 
in  connection  with  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  WUl  the 
gentleman  srield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  be  patient. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
have  to  do  with  the  Item  of  $143  million 
for  ship  construction.  We  never  fall  to 
ask  how  much  money  they  have  avail- 
able presently  and  how  much  money 
they  had  available  last  June  30  and 
how  much  money  they  will  have  avail- 
able next  June  30.  The  gentleman's 
amendments — and  I  believe  there  are 
10  of  them — would  utterly  play  havoc 
with  these  items  which  are  dealing  with 
contract  authority  and  have  to  be  paid. 
There  Is  nothing  that  can  stand  in  front 
of  their  being  paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect  in  that  I  have  an 
amendment,  as  he  stated,  to  the  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies.  There  is  no 
such  amendment.  He  is  also  incorrect  in 
stating  that  I  have  an  amendment  to  the 
maritime  ship  construction  on  page  32 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
has  10  amendments.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  seen  10  amendments  brought  up 
all  together  once  in  all  my  years;  but 
that  is  all  right. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  My 
amendments  axe  designed  not  to  apply 
to  construction  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  contract  cannot  exceed  a  6- 
year  period. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  item 
at  page  35  of  the  bill.  State  marine 
schools,  is  for  the  Uquldation  and  obli- 
gation of  contracts  Incurred  by  author- 
ity of  the  act.  This  Is  contract  author- 
ity which  would  be  Interfered  with  by 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia.  I 
respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Committee  vote  down  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Georgia  [Mr.  ThokpsonI. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  Eis  follows: 
Environmental   Science  Skkvices  Adminis- 
tration 

salaries  and  xxpenbes 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  In- 
cluding maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of 
aircraft;  expenses  of  an  authorized  strength 
of  three  hundred  commissioned  officers  on  the 
active  list;  pay  of  commissioned  officers  re- 
tired in  accordance  with  law;  purchase  of 
supplies  for  the  upper-air  weather  measure- 
ments program  for  delivery  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  next  fiscal  year;  $105,000,000  of 
which  $1,013,000  shall  be  available  for  retire- 
ment pay  of  commissioned  officers  and  pay- 
ments under  the  retired  serviceman's  famUy 
protection  plan:  Provided.  Tliat  this  appro- 
priation shaU  be  reimbxirsed  for  at  least  press 
costs  and  costs  of  paper  for  navigational 
charts  furnished  for  official  use  of  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  New 
York.  I  came  in  a  few  moments  ago  dur- 
ing general  debate  and  heard  some  of  the 
discussion  about  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
our  subcommittee  chairman  when  did 
this  change  take  effect? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  took  ef- 
fect during  the  time  that  John  Connor 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  John  Connor,  in 
my  estimation,  is  one  of  the  greatest  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  we  ever  had  dur- 
ing all  of  the  years  that  I  have  had  con- 
nection with  their  appropriations.  At  that 
time  the  proposal  was  brought  up  by  Dr. 
Holloman,  who  is  going  to  be  the  new 
president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
to  put  together  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
the  radio  propagation  laboratory  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  was 
claimed  that  by  amalgamating  these 
three  activities  we  would  save  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  At  that  time — and  this  must 
be  about  3  years  ago — I  warned  them 
that  we  were  going  to  look  carefully  at 
this  whole  business  and  if  they  did  not 
save  the  taxpayers'  money,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  unseparate  them  again, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  How  was  the  change 
from  Weather  Bureau  to  Environmental 
Science  Services  administration  eiccom- 
pEshed?  Was  It  by  Executive  order? 
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Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
right. 

Bfr.  RANDALL.  I  observe  the  report 
which  refers  to  the  change  to  the  new 
name  as  a  fancy  enigmatic  title.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  of  our  people 
out  In  our  ooimtry  would  be  clear  about 
this,  because  they  seem  to  associate 
Environmental  Science  Services  with 
such  things  as  water  pollution  and  air 
pollution  and  things  of  that  kind.  What 
I  must  know.  Will  my  constituents  stiU 
be  able  to  take  a  telephone  book  and 
look  In  it  and  find  a  listing  for  the 
Weather  Bureau? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  say 
In  this  report  that  this  fancy  enigmatic 
title  covers  services  which  until  last 
year  were  carried  out  under  the  names 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  Coast  and 
Oeodetic  Siu^ey  plus  a  portion  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  weather  is  getting 
any  better  in  Missouri. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ramdall] 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  experienced 
some  difficulty  with  reference  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Weather  Bureau 
operates  out  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
has  so  operated  recently. 

How  Is  the  weather  with  reference  to 
the  area  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Randall]  represents? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  Is  not  improving. 
We  have  had  some  tornadoes  this  spring 
and  are  threatened  quite  frequently.  We 
feel  that  we  should  be^  able  to  open  a 
telephone  book  and  there  find  in  plain 
English  the  Weather  Bureau's  niunber 
listed  and  in  a  minimum  of  time  to  get 
a  report  in  a  hurry  on  an  approaching 
tornado. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  yield  further,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  when 
we  used  to  dial  WE-e-1212,  there  was  a 
short  time  during  which  the  operator 
would  say  that  "This  is  the  latest  report 
of  the  Environmental  Services  Adminis- 
tration," and  then  they  got  back  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  once  again  and  its  re- 
port thereon. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  I  took  this 
time  to  make  It  very  clear  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  still  listed  as  such  in 
the  telephone  directory.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  general  public  will  be 
told  that  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  one  and  the  same 
as  the  Weather  Bureau. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  listing  of  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
or  ESSA,  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  is 
what  was  for  so  many  years  known  as 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney],  a  ques- 


tion or  two  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  funds  contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
agricultural  weather  stations. 

Could  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  give  me  that  Informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Mahtin],  the  gentleman  well  knows 
the  concern  that  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  has  for  the  weather  con- 
ditions in  his  district  In  Nebraska.  We 
have  proved  that  upon  a  previous  oc- 
casion. However,  we  have  provided  every 
dollar  for  the  purpose  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  inquires. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tell  me — and  I  appre- 
ciate the  great  interest  that  the  gentle- 
man and  his  subcommittee  has  shown  in 
this  subject — how  much  money  Is  in  this 
bill  for  the  areawide  teletypewriter  cir- 
cuit communications? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  under  their  reor- 
ganization plan  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
find  the  total  figure  for  a  specific  project. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
item  which  appears  on  page  547  of  the 
printed  hearings,  as  contained  In  a  chart 
listed  thereon,  entitled  "Agricultural 
weather  services,"  173  positions  in  1967, 
and  the  same  number  is  provided  for  in 
1968,  and  the  amount  of  $2,747,000. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  And.  this  is  the  amount 
that  the  agency  or  department  requested 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
think  that  is  all  covered  at  page  16  of 
the  report  when  we  say  as  follows: 

The  full  amounts  requested  for  hurricane 
and  tornado,  agriculture  weather,  and  &re 
weather  have  been  approved,  as  well  as  the 
funds  for  the  nationwide  natural  disaster 
warning  sjra tern. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  grant  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  one  more  question. 

Did  the  Department  request  any  funds 
for  setting  up  agriculture  weather  sta- 
tions in  phase  2? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  will  yield  further,  we 
gave  them  the  same  amount  as  they  had^ 
in  the  previous  year  for  agriculture 
weather  stations. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  understand  from  the 
Bureau  that  phase  1  has  been  appro- 
priated for  in  the  past  and  that  we  are 
now  up  to  phase  2. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
will  yield  further,  there  is  Included,  in 
toto.  what  they  requested. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FX3RD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in  looking 
through  the  subcommittee  report  there 


is  only  one  item  that  shows  an  increase 
over  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  that  is  for  research  and  de- 
velopment under  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, $1,950,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
exactly  for  research  and  development.  It 
comes  under  that  title  because  it  Is  there 
that  the  operation  originated.  This  is  to 
continue  the  maintenance  and  sailing  of 
the  ship,  the  NS  Savannah,  which  carries 
cargo,  incidentally,  and  does  collect 
money  for  the  carrying  of  such  cargo. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  It  does  that  in 
keeping  with  the  limitation  which  is  set 
forth  on  page  26  of  the  report  which 
reads  as  follows: 

of  which  $3,300,000  shall  be  for  operation  of 
the  NS  Savannah:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  are  to  be  used 
for  a  lay  up  of  the  NS  Savannah: 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority  leader,  when  they  came  to  the 
committee  they  requested  $1,350,000  as 
the  expense  to  lay  up  the  ship  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  would  really  only  pro- 
vide for  the  period  from  a  date  in  August 
to  June  30,  1968.  The  committee  denied 
all  of  funds  requested  for  the  layup  of 
the  ship,  but  on  the  other  hand  appro- 
priated $3,300,000  to  continue  to  sail  it 
with  Its  specially  trained  crew. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  took  the  $1,350,000  which 
was  recommended  for  layup  and  added 
to  it  $1,950,000  to  come  to  the  total  of 
$3,300,000  for  the  operation  of  the  NS 
Savannah  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

These  funds  in  this  bill  are  applicable 
to  fiscal  year  1968.  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion acttag  imder  direction  of  *  some 
higher  authority  might  commit  funds 
that  are  available  in  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  the  NS 
Savannah. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  that 
could  not  happen  for  this  reason:  The 
contract  to  operate  the  NS  Savannah 
runs  until  the  date  I  suggested.  August, 
which  is  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  For  the  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

If  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that  inasmuch 
as  I  strongly  favor  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  NS  Savannah. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
they  will  have  to  continue  to  operate  the 
ship.  Very  often  we  appropriate  money 
that  the  executive  branch  never  uses.  We 
have  been  quite  fortunate.  Last  year  we 
built  an  extra  ship  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  which  the  Government's 
half,  or  the  Government's  share,  was 
then  $7  million-plus,  and  they  did 
obligate  that  money.  So  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  this  regard,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  to  sail  the  Savannah. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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To  enable  tlxe  BnuUl  BuslneM  Administra- 
tion to  pay  the  Federal  National  llortgage 
Association,  as  truatee,  aucb  liuufflclencles 
UB  may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  such  outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations  In  obligations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  this  Act  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act,  as  amended, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

AKENDScurr  omaxD  bt  ica.  jonas 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Idi.  Jonas  :  On  page 
48,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  avaUable  without 
fiscal  year  limitation"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $1,350,000". 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  amount 
of  participating  sales  certificates  that 
may  be  sold  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  would  merely  change  a 
permanent  and  indefinite  appropriation 
into  a  line  item  so  that  we  will  know  the 
amount  of  subsidy  the  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  pwiy  in  order  to  sell  the 
$150  million  worth  of  certificates.  It  is 
exactly  the  amount  the  committee  listed 
in  its  report  would  have  to  be  paid  in  sub- 
sidy. See  page  40  of  the  report. 

Actually,  as  has  been  brought  out  in 
debate  on  this  subject  on  previous  occa- 
sions, this  is  really  not  a  sale.  It  is  a  new 
method  of  borrowing  money  and  it  is  a 
more  expensive  way  of  borrowing  money 
than  Treasury  borrowing. 

If  we  leave  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
written,  the  result  will  be  a  permanent, 
indefinite  appropriation  in  the  form  of  a 
blank  check.  It  will  be  a  continuing  pay- 
ment so  long  as  these  certificates  are 
outstanding. 

It  may  run  for  20  years,  or  so  long  as 
the  certificates  are  outstanding.  If  it  runs 
for  20  years,  the  amount  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency would  be  about  $27  million,  if  it 
costs  $1,350,000  a  year.  If  it  runs  for  10 
years,  it  would  cost  half  that  much,  $13.5 
million.  But  whatever  it  is  going  to  cost, 
we  ought  to  know,  and  as  the  language 
now  stands,  we  have  no  control  over  this 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  recurring  obliga- 
tion, a  continuing,  permanent,  Indefinite 
appropriation  of  any  sunount  that  FNMA 
determines  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
sell  these  participating  certificates. 

We  have  had  this  matter  on  the  fioor 
twice  before  this  year.  On  both  occasions 
the  House  wrote  into  the  bill  as  a  line 
item  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  so  that 
we  would  know  how  much  it  Is.  If  It  is 
different  next  year,  we  can  change  It 
next  year,  but  we  cannot  change  it  if  the 
language  remains  indefinite  and  perma- 
nent In  the  appropriation  bill  which  now 
says  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion." 

In  the  independent  offices  bill  we  had 
a  teller  vote,  and  the  House  wrote  into 
that  bill  as  a  line  item  the  amount  of 
subsidy  that  could  be  paid. 

The  HEW  bill  contained  such  lan- 
guage. The  committee  Itself  wrote  into 


that  bill  as  a  line  item  the  amount  of 
subsidy  that  could  be  paid. 

I  think  the  House  should  be  consistent 
in  its  handling  of  this  matter.  We  have 
already  written  line  items  into  two  bills. 
I  think  we  ought  to  write  it  into  this  bill. 

But  even  more  than  the  importance  of 
being  consistent  is  the  importance  of  be- 
ing right.  I  submit  to  you  that  we  ought 
not  to  give  a  blank  check  to  any  agency 
of  the  Government  that  will  nm  indefi- 
nitely. This  is  absolutely  the  only  way 
we  can  have  any  control  over  how  much 
subsidy  is  going  to  be  paid  on  these  out- 
standing particular  certificates. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  the  Depart- 
ment to  write  this  language  in,  because 
they  estimate  that  that  is  the  amount 
they  will  spend  and  they  know  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  what  rate  of 
interest  or  rate  of  subsidy  they  will  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  market  these  partic- 
ipating certificates.  They  have  so  testi- 
fied and  so  justified  the  amount  before 
the  subcommittee.  I  think  in  all  fairness 
and  in  all  our  efforts  to  protect  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government,  and  in 
order  to  keep  from  defaulting  on  our  own 
obligations  to  ourselves  and  to  the  tax- 
payers, we  ought  to  write  into  this  bill 
the  exact  amount  of  the  subsidy  so  that 
we  will  all  know  what  It  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  for  the  administration  to 
engage  in  this  method  of  financing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  listened  with  great  intent  to 
the  learned  remarks  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  fellow  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  from  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JoN^g].  Of 
course,  when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
this  issue  has  been  decided  before  on.  I 
believe  it  is,  two  previous  appropriation 
bills,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case,  because 
we  are  not  confronted  with  exactly  the 
same  situation  that  occurred  on  both  of 
those  prior  occasions. 

In  this  instance  the  gentleman  would 
insert  the  amount  $1,350,000,  which  is 
the  same  amount  that  the  committee  has 
inserted  at  the  tables  on  page  41  of  the 
committee  report.  By  putting  in  a  set 
amount  such  as  he  does,  it  could  very 
well  result  in  making  the  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  more 
than  otherwise  it  might  be.  The  $1,350,- 

000  carried  in  the  committee  tables  to 
which  I  referred  is  the  top  figure,  accord- 
ing to  the  witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  could  very  well  cost  less.  But  by  plac- 
ing a  figure  in  the  bill,  those  who  are 
empowered  to  sell  these  certificates  claim 
that  the  very  presence  of  a  such  a  limita- 
tion will  raise  the  interest  rate  that  will 
have  to  be  paid.  So.  in  conclusion,  it 
would  appear  that  this  may  very  well 
cost  the  taxpayer  more  money  than  If  the 
language  is  left  as  suggested  by  thi  com- 
mittee at  page  48  of  the  bill. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 

1  believe  the  language  says,  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,350,000."  I  believe  it  clarifies  the 


situation  and  lets  the  Department  un- 
derstand more  clearly  what  we  really 
had  in  mind.  I  understand  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  decided  to  put 
these  participation  sales  under  the  debt 
limit.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  them,  because  I  would 
certainly  think  they  would  not  want  to 
pay  the  higher  interest  rates  which  re- 
sults from  the  selling  of  participation 
certificates. 

I  would  believe  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  if  we  would  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  much  more  clear  than  what 
we  have  in  the  language  as  we  have  pre- 
sented it  from  the  subcommittee  report. 
We  have  it  in  the  report,  but  I  believe  it 
is  much  better  to  have  it  in  the  method 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  has 
presented.  I  just  cannot  see  any  objection 
to  this  amedment  at  all.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cltairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  us  are 
much  concerned  about  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  has  not  been  a  success 
in  every  detail,  but  Its  objectives  are  very 
laudatory  and  its  accomplishments  are 
considerable.  I  would  regret  to  see  us 
take  any  action  which  would  make  it 
more  diiScult  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  operate  m  any  way  but 
the  most  efficient  way  possible.  For  that 
reason.  I  feel  that  we  should  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

It  could  be  said,  "Well,  why  do  we  not 
appropriate  every  year,  in  an  annual  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt?" 

This  has  been  advocated  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  Treasury  experts  through 
the  years  have  ssiid — that  whenever  we 
introduce  any  element  of  uncertainty,  we 
make  the  purchaser  a  little  more  skittish, 
and  we  create  a  condition  which  might 
make  the  hiterest  rate  a  little  higher.  So 
the  fear  here  Is  that  by  fixing  this  par- 
ticular figure,  there  might  be  some  ele- 
ment introduced  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  greater. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  loss,  and  the  loss 
as  estimated  here  is  at  $1.3  million.  There 
is  nothing  being  swept  imder  the  rug  or 
hidden  in  any  way.  But  in  the  interest  of 
trying  to  encourage  this  agency  to  do  the 
best  possible  job  for  the  least  possible 
dollars,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  now  and  if  the  amendment 
is  approved.  I  shall  vote  against  it  agaon 
when  and  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  ordered. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  take  action 
which  might  to  some  degree  be  injurious 
to  the  Small  Busmess  Administration 
and  create  more  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  generally  speaking, 
hsis  the  confidence  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  that  the  small  businessman  is 
depending  to  a  great  degree  upon  it? 
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Chairman  Boutin,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very 
able  and  capable  administrator. 
They  say  that  this  could  well  result  in 
*an  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cause it  Is  going  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  sell  Uie  certificates. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  it  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  then  this  will  militate 
against  a  successful  progrsmi. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
about  the  need  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  any  question  about 
how  it  is  being  operated.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  us,  at  least,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  support  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
which  afiFects  small  business  or  the  op- 
portunity of  the  people  in  the  districts  to 
be  able  to  get  their  loans. 

Actually  they  will  have  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  this  fund — $850  million  from  ex- 
isting law  and  $150  million  from  this 
bUl.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1968,  they  will 
carry  over  $476  million  into  fiscal  1969. 
So,  SBA  has  all  the  funds  it  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  not  talking  about 
small  business  and  whether  they  will  get 
their  loans.  We  are  talking  about  how 
much  of  a  subsidy  is  going  to  be  allowed 
on  participation  certificates. 

This  is  the  question,  whether  we  will 
issue  them  a  blank  check,  an  open  end 
subsidy,  or  whether  we  will  limit  them  as 
to  the  amoimt  of  subsidy  they  have  testi- 
fied they  wUl  need  on  the  participation 
certificate  sales. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  on  the  good  It 
does,  nor  is  it  a  limitation  upon  the  rights 
of  small  businessmen  to  be  able  to  make 
their  loans.  It  is  simply  writing  into  the 
law  what  the  SBA  says  the  subsidy  will 
be. 

Remember,  in  this  fund  there  will  be  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  record  is  clear,  because  it  has 
been  injected  in  the  debate  that  this 
eunendment  would  curtail  the  functions 
or  the  administration  of  the  SBA.  It  is 
my  interpretation,  as  it  is  the  interpreta- 
tion, I  believe,  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  that  this  would  in  no  way  cur- 
tall  the  functions  of  the  SBA,  but  would 
merely  set  down  a  line  item  on  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  can  be  paid  for 
these  participation  certificates. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  to  let  him  further  ex- 
plain exactly  what  it  will  do.  ' 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  Is  qiilte 
correct.  Absolutely  the  only  thing  the 
amendment  will  do  is  change  an  indefi- 
nite permanent  appropriation  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  the  committee  put  in 
its  report  would  be  required,  $1,350,000. 
It  would  make  it  a  line  item. 

This  is  Just  exactly  what  we  did  on  the 
independent  offices  bill.  It  Is  exactly  what 
was  done  in  the  bill  providing  appropria- 


tions for  HEW.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operations  9l  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

It  merely  puts  down,  as  a  line  item,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  can  be  paid,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  wide  open.  It  is  the 
exact  amount  the  committee  put  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  the  report.  You  will 
find  it  listed  on  page  40  of  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  57. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  SiKES. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
78,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
UNmro  States  Arms  Oontkol  and  Disarma- 
ment ACENCT 

ARMS    CONTROL     AND     DISARMAMENT     ACTIVirtES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
^a)),  96,000.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  bad  hoped  the  sub- 
committee would  cut  deeply  into  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  countrv  is 
peddling  $2  billion  worth  of  arms  around 
the  world  each  year  and  that  Is  exclusive 
of  Vietnam. 

There  was  a  time,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  this  Government  spent  less 
than  $1  million  a  year  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  is 
another  staff  in  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  more  highly  paid  than  the  stafit 
of  this  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  biislness  of  spending  $9  million 
a  year  on  disarmament,  when  the  U.S. 
Government  is  peddling  arms  through 
the  Defense  Department  and  around  the 
world  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  is 
a  contradiction  beyond  belief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  would  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  hereafter  to 
cutting  this  appropriation  back  to  no 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  reoqaln  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMENDMENT   OTTEHXD   BT   MR.   BtJCHANAN 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
On  page  57,  Immediately  following  line  7, 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.   704.  Excluding  the  Federal   Bureau 


of  Investigation  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shaU  not 
result  in  total  aggregate  net  exftendltures 
of  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
95  per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate 
net  expenditures  estimated  therefor  in  the 
budget  for  1968   (H.  Doc.  16)." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  same  amendment  that  was  offered 
five  times  last  year,  and  has  been  offered 
twice  in  this  year.  It  should  not  require 
any  further  explanation.  I  will  explain  it 
briefly,  however,  just  so  your  recollection 
may  be  refreshed  as  to  what  it  would  ac- 
complish. 

Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, it  would  limit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill 
so  that  expenditure  thereof  would  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditui  es 
of  all  other  agencies  provided  for  in  the 
bill  beyond  95  percent  of  the  amount 
which  the  President's  January  budget 
estimated  would  be  spent  by  these  agen- 
cies in  fiscal  1968. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  1  -year  ap- 
propriations In  the  bill,  and  a  great  body 
of  appropriations  are  for  1  year,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  funds  in  this  bill,  excluding 
the  FBI,  by  5  percent,  and  the  President's 
proposed  1968  spending  by  about  5  per- 
cent. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  multiple 
year  appropriations  in  the  bill,  the 
amounts  of  the  reduction  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  President's  planned  spending 
would  depend  upon  the  availability  of 
carryover  funds  which  the  President 
could  use  to  finance  activities  of  agencies 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
spending  of  previously  appropriated 
funds,  and  It  does  not  cut  any  individual 
appropriation  item  In  the  bill.  Simply 
put,  It  limits  the  President's  total  pro- 
posed spending  In  fiscal  1968  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  by  the  agencies,  ex- 
cluding the  FBI,  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
Since  the  amendment  goes  to  the  ag- 
gregate spending  rather  than  for  spend- 
ing on  individual  programs,  it  would 
give  the  President  substantial  flexibility 
in  determining  where  cuts  could  be  made 
without  any  crippling  effect  upon  the 
essential  services  of  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  bill  the  President  would  have 
the  same  flexibility  in  determining  where 
Individual  cuts  should  be  made  as  he  had 
last  fall  when  he  announced  a  budgetary 
cutback  of  $5.3  billion  in  Federal  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  save  $3  billion  from 
planned  spending  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  the  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  would  make  the  reductions 
mandatory,  and  the  administration 
would  not  be  In  a  position  to  rescind  the 
cuts,  as  has  been  done  recently  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  proposed  $3  bil- 
lion reduction  in  1967  spending. 

If  Congress  fails  this  year  to  curb 
Federal  expenditures,  then  spending  on 
nondfefense  programs,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, will  have  almost  doubled,  a  97  per- 
cent increase,  in  the  8  years  since  1960. 
when  the  budget  was  last  balanced. 
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We  simply  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
necessary  expenditures  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  increasing,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  escalate  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Never  before  In  our 
Nation's  history  have  we  attempted  to 
fight  a  war  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  continue  business  as  usual  with 
respect  to  nondefense  spending.  The 
continued  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  at 
this  time  can  only  result  in  further  price 
Inflation,  either  increased  taxes  or  an 
unmanageable  deflcit,  and  the  threat  of 
debility  in  the  economy's  private  sector 
should  a  recession  develop  from  the 
present  slowdown  in  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  in  criticism  of  the  great 
committee  which  has  taken  commenda- 
ble steps  toward  cutting  the  budgets  of 
the  agencies  and  departments  herein 
covered,  nor  do  I  take  this  step  to  sin- 
g'e  out  any  particular  one  of  these  agen- 
cies or  departments,  although  I  person- 
ally could  perhaps  raise  some  questions 
about  the  functions  of  several  of  them, 
but  rather  this  action  is  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  forgotten  man  m  our  country;  the 
man  without  whom  none  of  these  agen- 
cies could  operate,  the  man  without 
whom  not  one  brick  of  one  building  of 
these  agencies  could  stand  upon  the 
other,  the  American  taxpayer.  He  is  due 
for  some  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  89th  Congress  and  90th 
Congress  also  we  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  proper  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
old.  the  sick,  and  the  young,  but  this  Is 
one  group  for  which  we  have  not  yet 
shown  enough  consideration,  the  for- 
gotten people  who  pay  the  bill  for  our 
Government  spending.  And  this  spend- 
ing iias  been  so  great  as  to  force  and 
Impose  upon  the  old  and  the  iiafirm  of 
our  country  a  burden  of  tax  through  in- 
flation that  is  heavy  to  bear,  so  that  their 
meager  incomes  will  purchase  little.  We 
have  also  transferred  the  debt  for  what 
we  are  doing,  the  burden  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  and  now,  to  a  great  degree  to 
the  shoulders  of  our  children  and  their 
children,  as  we  have  built  a  pyramiding 
debt. 

So  it  seems  the  reasonable  thing  to  do 
is  to  cut  spending  at  every  place  we  can, 
and  the  time  to  do  so  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
consulted  with  the  minority  members  of 
this  subcommittee  who  participated  in 
the  marking  up  of  this  bill.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  he  knows  it  was  marked 
up  on  the  basis  of  there  not  being  a 
5-percent  reduction  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  bill. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  bill  that  this 
sort  of  thing  should  apply  to.  Do  you 
realize  there  Is  only  one  Government 
agency  exempted — the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation — which  Incidentally  gets 
the  largest  number  of  additional  em- 
ployees imder  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  some  of  the  items 
that  are  in  this  bill  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  all  of  its  activities 


including  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  the  UJS. 
marshals;  the  courts  all  over  the  Nation; 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
that  everybody  a  while  ago  thought 
would  not  be  hurt  the  least  bit — the  least 
blt^-by  the  adoption  of  the  last  amend- 
ment. 

What  do  you  suppose  this  amend- 
ment— ^this  5-percent  amendment  would 
do? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  wiU  probably  need 
more  FBI  agents  to  watch  the  Russians 
who  would  be  roaming  around  the  coim- 
try  under  the  infamous  consular  treaty 
that  the  Great  Society  has  put  over. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  going  to 
give  me  a  better  one  than  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  yielding-  I 
think  perhaps  we  have  a  paradox  here. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  reason  we  would  be  having  to 
increase  the  number  of  FBI  agents  is  be- 
cause the  judiciary  is  failing  more  and 
more  to  back  up  the  constabulary? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  there 
is  a  bit  of  truth  to  that,  but  not  too  much. 
I  think  more  so  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
too  many  social  reformers  aroimd  who 
would  make  some  of  the  courts,  and 
agencies  that  should  not  be  social  agen- 
cies, to  make  them  social  agencies. 

To  be  perfectly  fratik  with  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's frankness. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  the  gentleman,  I  ask — 
What  sense  is  there,  for  any  fairminded 
gentleman  or  lady  on  the  other  side,  to 
go  to  a  subcommittee  on  appropriations 
and  to  sit  every  day,  5  days  a  week  from 
the  end  of  the  month  of  January  until 
this  time  of  the  year,  going  over  a  budget 
such  as  this  one  which  contains  so  many 
important  items — and  then  along  comes 
what  I  think  is  an  outrageous  attempt 
to  cut  5  percent  on  expenditures. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  committee  cut 
$148  million  out  of  the  funds  requested 
in  this  bill?  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  should  more  closely  become  al- 
lied with  his  fellow  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  eunendment.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  known  as  a 
big  spender  around  here. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
explain  exactly  what  we  do.  We  are  all 


gentlemen  on  this  committee.  We  respect 
one  another.  We  have  great  understand- 
ing in  the  subcommittee,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  we  are  able  to  save  the  taxpayers 
as  much  money  as  we  do  year  after  year 
for  all  the  years  we  have  been  consider- 
ing this  legislation.  When  we  approached 
markup  of  the  bill,  the  question  was 
asked,  "Are  we  going  to  consider  figures 
here  with  the  view  of  a  5-percent  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  when  we  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
House?"  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  such  an  amendment  would  not  be 
offered. 

We  marked  up  the  bill.  I  know  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  that  way,  and  I  am  glad  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan, 
who  in  my  estimation  has  increased  3  feet 
in  stature  today  by  making  the  state- 
ment he  did,  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  chairman  that  we  had  this 
imderstanding  in  the  subcommittee  and 
I  intend  to  honor  my  commitment. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  correctly.  It 
could  cost  more  because  it  says  95  per- 
cent of  what  the  President  said  he  would 
spend  in  the  budget  he  submitted  In 
January.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  explain 
this,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  spend.  In  this  budget  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  here  is  in  salaries. 
We  have  already  cut  it  between  6  and  7 
percent.  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
would  cut  this  bill  5  percent  further.  To 
do  otherwise  you  will  have  to  change  the 
amendment.  That  is  my  opinion. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  knows  my  great 
fondness,  admiration,  and  respect  for 
him. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  respectfully 
say  to  him  that  if  the  7 -percent  cut 
which  this  subcommittee  says  Is  in 
effect 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Almost. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  obliga- 
tlonal  authority,  and  only  that,  goes 
through  and  carries,  and  you  are  able 
to  convtace  our  friends  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  5-percent  limitation  on  spending  prob- 
ably will  not  have  any  Impact.  But  in  my 
judgment  it  is  healthy  and  salutary  to 
have  the  5-percent  limitation  on  expend- 
itures regardless  of  what  you  do  In  the 
way  of  an  obligation  recommendation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  sub- 
committee has  a  pretty  fair  record  of 
conferences  with  the  other  body?  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  say 
respectably  well,  although  on  some  oc- 
casions the  gentleman  has  capitulated. 
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I  think  it  Is  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  improve  the  bill  with  a  5 -percent  cut 
In  spending,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  can  only  say,  as 
one  member  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
we  labored  long  and  hard  to  come  up 
with  this  bill,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
good  bill.  It  contains  a  substantial 
amount  in  salaries,  about  which  you  can 
do  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Buchanan) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  The 
chair,  Mr.  Hays.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  on  tbe  amendment  there- 
to to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  which  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  •1,350,000". 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  185,  nays  144,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows: 


[RoUNo.  IIOJ 

TEAS— 185 

Adair 

Blester 

Burke,  Pla. 

Anderson,  m. 

Blackburn 

Burleson 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

Bush 

N.Dak. 

Bow 

Button 

Arends 

Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Ashbrook 

Brtnkley 

Cahlll 

Ayres 

Brock 

Carter 

Baring 

Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Bates 

Brotzman 

Clancy 

Belcher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clausen, 

BeU 

Brown,  Ohio 

OonH. 

Bennett  v 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Berry 

BroyhUl.  Vb. 

Collier 

Betts 

Buchanan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Conte 

Jonas 

Roblson 

Corbett 

Keith 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cowger 

King,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Cramer 

Kleppe 

Rumsfeld 

Cunningham 

Kupfenaan 

Sandman 

Curtis 

Laird 

Sattertleld 

Davis,  Wis. 

Langen 

Saylor 

Dellenback 

Latta 

Schadeberg 

Denney 

Lennon 

Scherle 

Derwlnskl 

Lipscomb 

Schneebell 

Devlne 

Long,  Li 

. 

Schwelker 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Schwengel 

Dole 

McCullorh 

Scott 

Dorn 

McDade 

Selden 

Dowdy 

McDonidd, 

Shrlver 

Duncan 

Mich. 

Skubltz 

Esch 

McEwen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bshleman 

McMUlan 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Plndley 

MacOrefor 

Smith,  Okla 

Pino 

Marsh 

Snyder 

Pisher 

Martin 

Springer 

Flynt 

Mathla^  Calif. 

Stafford 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mathla4 

Md. 

Stanton 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Prellnghuysen 

MeeklU 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Michel 

Stuckey 

Fuqua 

Miller,  Ohio 

Taft 

Oettys 

Mlnshal 

I 

Talcott 

Qoodling 

Mlze 

Teague.  Oallf . 

Oross 

Moore 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Qrover 

Morse,  1 

fass. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Oubser 

Morton 

u«t 

Oude 

Nelsen 

Vander  Jagt 

Hagan 

O'Neal. 

Oa. 

Wampler 

Haley 

Ottlnger 

Watson 

Hall 

Passmal 

1 

Whltener 

Halpern 

Pelly 

Whltten 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

Wldnall 

schmldt 

Plrnle 

Wiggins 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

Williams,  Pa. 

Harrison 

Poff 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harsha 

Pool 

.Wyatt 
Wydler 

Harvey 

Price,  1 

ex. 

Hubert 

QulUen 

Wylle 

Henderson 

Rallsback 

Wyman 

Herlong 

Rarlck 

Yates 

Horton 

Reld.  III. 

Zion 

Hunt 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Jarman 

Relfel 
NAYS— 144 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Albert 

Green.  Pa. 

D'Hara,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Orifflths 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ann\in7.1o 

Hamilton 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Hanley 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Hathaway 

Patten 

BevUl 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Blngbam 

Hays 

Perkins 

Blanton 

Hechler.  W.  Ve 

Pike 

Blatnlk 

HeUtosfcl 

Price,  111. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pryor 

BoUlng 

Howard 

Puclnskl 

Brademas 

Hull 

Randall 

Brasco 

Hungate 

Rees 

Srooks 

Ichord 

Rivers 

Surke,  Mass. 

Irwin 

Rodlno 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Joelsoa 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Ronan 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

CeUer 

Karstea 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Connan 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Culver 

Kastenmeter 

Roush 

Daddarlo 

Kazen  ■ 
Kee      1 

Kelly    1 

Roybal 

Daniels 

Ryan 

Davis,  Ga. 

St  Germain 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Slkes 

Dlngell 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Downing 

McFall 

Steed 

Diilskl 

Macdoaald, 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

Stratton 

Edwards.  Calif.  MacheB 

Tenzer 

EUberg 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mahon 

Tunney 

Everett 

Matsufl 

aga 

Udall 

Evine,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

UUman 

FaUon 

Mills 

Van  Deerlln 

Farbsteln 

Mlnlsh 

Vanlk 

Felghan 

Montge 

>mery 

Vlgorlto 

Ford, 

Moorhi 

lad 

Waldle 

William  D. 

Morgan 

Walker 

Fraser 

Morris, 

N.  Max.   Watts 

Gallflanakls 

Moss 

White 

Oarmatz 

Multer 

Wright 

Olalmo 

Murphy,  m. 

Young 

Olbbons 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Gilbert 

Nedzl 

NOT  V  »TING— 103 

Abbltt 

Anderson, 

Asplnall 

Abemethy 

Tenn. 

Battln 

Adams 

Ashmd 

re 

Boland 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Burton,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Qule 

Burton,  Utah 

Hicks 

Relnecke 

Cabell 

Hoimeld 

Resnlck 

Chamberlain 

Ho^pner 

Reuse 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jacobs 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Oohelan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Riegle 

Conyers 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

King.  Calif. 

Roudebusb 

Dlggs 

Kornegay 

Ruppe 

Dow 

Kuykendall 

St.  Onge 

Dwyer 

Kyi 

Bisk 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leggett 

Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  La. 

Lloyd 

Sullivan 

Erlenbom 

Lukens 

Taylor 

Fascell 

McClory 

Teague,  Tex. 

Flood 

MalUlard 

Tleman 

Foley 

May 

Tuck 

Frledel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Mink 

Watklns 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Whalen 

Gardner 

Mosher 

WhaUey 

Gathlngs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

WUllams,  MUs 

Ooodell 

Myers 

WiUls 

Gray 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Green,  Greg. 

O'Konskl 

Charles  H 

Oumey 

Patman 

Winn 

HaUeck 

Philbln 

Wolff 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Younger 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pollock 

Zwach 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  smnounced  the   following 
pairs  on  this  vote: 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.    Kornegay    for,    with    Mr.    Monagan 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  OiLroUna  for,  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Philbln 
against. 

Mr.  Goodell  for.  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against. 

Mr.  Qurney  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for.  with  Mr.  Flood  a^lnst. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall 
against. 

Mr.  Battln  for.  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  tSi.  Jacobs  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.   Edwards  of  Ijoulsiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Leggett  against. 

Mr.  WhaUey  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  "Hernan  against 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Biirton  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Qule  for.  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Gardner  for,  with  Mr.  Pascell  against. 

til.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Frledel  against. 

Mr.    Mallllard    for,    with    Mr.    Gallagher 
against. 

Mr.  Lukens  for.  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massacbuaetta  for,  with 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Myers  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee 
against.  — 

Mr.    Chamberlain    for,    with    Mr.    Hanna 
against. 

Mr.  Uoyd  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.    Hutchinson    for.    with    Mr.    Resnlck 
against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for.  with  Mr.  Reuas  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mlulaslppl  for,  with  Mr. 
Rosenthal  against. 
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Mr.  Abemethy  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Gathlngs. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrosment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     EECOMMrr 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  am,  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harrison  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  57,  immediately  following 
line  7,  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  704.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  in 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  agen- 
cies provided  for  herein  beyond  96  per 
centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for 
1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nayg  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  171,  nays  156,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[itbllNo.  Ill] 
TEAS— 171 

Adair  Bush  Flndley 

Anderson.  111.  Button  Flno 

Andrews.  Ala.  Byrnes.  Wis.  Fisher 

Arends  Carter  Pord.  Gerald  R. 

Ashbrook  Clancy  Fountain 

Ayres  Cleveland  Fulton.  Pa. 

Baring  Collier  Fuqua 

Bates  Colmer  Gallflanakls 

Belcher  Conable  Goodllng 

Bennett  Corbett  Gross 

Berry  Cowger  Grover 

Betts  Cramer  Oude 

BevUl  Cunningham      Hagan 

Blester  Curtis  Haley 

Blackburn  Davis.  Wis.  Hall 

Bolton  Dellenback  Halpern 

Bow  Denney  Hammer - 

Brinkley  Derwlnskl  schmldt 

Brock  Devlne  Hansen,  Idaho 

Broomfleld  Dickinson  Harrison 

Brown.  Mich.  Dole  Harsha 

Brown,  Ohio  Dom  Harvey 

Broyhin.  N.C.  Dowdy  Henderson 

BroyhlU.  Va.  Duncan  Herlong 

Buchanan  Esch  Hunt 

Burke.  Fla.  Eshleman  Ichord 


Jarman 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jonas 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Keith 

Ottlnger 

Snyder 

King.  N.Y. 

Pelly 

Springer 

Kleppe 

Pettis 

Stafford 

Tinlrd 

Poff 

Stanton 

Langen 

Pool 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Latta 

Price,  Tex. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Lennon 

QuUlen 

Stratton 

Long,  La. 

Rallsback 

Stuckey 

McClure 

RandaU 

Taft 

Mcculloch 

Rarlck 

Talcott 

McDade 

Reld.  m. 

Teague.  Calif. 

McDonald, 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Mich. 

Rivers 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McEwen 

Roblson 

Utt 

McMillan 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Vander  Jagt 

MacGregor 

Roth 

Wampler 

Martin 

Rumsfeld 

Watson 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Sandman 

Whltener 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Satterfleld 

Whltten 

Mayne 

Saylor 

Wldnall 

MeskUl 

Schadeberg 

Wiggins 

Michel 

Scherle 

WlUlams,  Pa. 

MDler,  Ohio 

Schneebell 

Wilson,  Bob 

MinsbaU 

Schwelker 

Wyatt 

Mlze 

Schwengel 

Wydler 

Montgomery 

Scott 

Wylle 

Moore 

Selden 

Wyman 

Morse,  Mass. 

Shrlver 

Zlon 

Morton 

Skubltz 
NAYS— 156 

Addabbo 

Oettys 

Murphy,  HI. 

Albert 

Olalmo 

Natcher 

Andrews. 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

N.Dak. 

GUbert 

OUara,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

CNeUl.  Mass. 

Bingham 

Oubser 

Passman 

Blanton 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Blatnik 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Boiling 

Hays 

Plmle 

Brademas 

H«bert 

Poage 

Brasco 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Price,  ni. 

Brooks 

HeUtoski 

Pryor 

Burke.  Mass. 

Holland 

Puclnskl 

Burleson 

Horton 

Rees 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Relfel 

CahUl 

Hull 

Roberts 

Carey 

Hungate 

Rodino   , 

Casey 

Irwin 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Cederberg 

JoelBon 

Ronan     \ 

Celler 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney.  1^. 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DonH. 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Conte 

ECarth 

Roush 

Connan 

Kastenmeler 

Roybal 

Culver 

Kazen 

Ryan 

Daddarlo 

Kee 

St  Germain 

Daniels 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Davis,  Oa. 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Dawson 

Bauczynskl 

Slkes 

de  la  Garza 

Kupferman 

Slack 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Steed 

DingeU 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

Tenzer 

Downing 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dulskl 

McFaU 

Tunney 

Edmondson 

Macdonald, 

Udall 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mass. 

tniman 

EUberg 

Machen 

Van  Deerlln 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madden 

Vanlk 

Everett 

Mahon 

Vlgorlto 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Marsh 

Waldie 

Fallon 

Matsunaga 

Walker 

Farbstein 

Meeds 

Watts 

Felghan 

MUls 

White 

Flynt 

Minlsb 

Wright 

Ford. 

Moorbead 

Yates 

WUllam  D. 

Morgan 

Young 

Fraser 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Zablockl 

Prellnghuysen 

Moss 

Garmatz 

Multer 
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Abbltt 

Clark 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Abernethy 

Clawson,  Del 

Gallagher 

Adams 

Cohelan 

Gardner 

Anderson. 

Conyers 

Gathlngs 

Tenn. 

Dent 

Goodell 

Asbmore 

Dlggs 

Oray 

Asplnall 

Dow 

Green,  Oreg. 

Battln 

Dwyer 

Gumey 

Bell 

Eckhardt 

Halleck 

Bray 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hanna 

Brotzman 

Edwards.  La. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Hardy 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fascell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burton,  Utah 

Flood 

Hicks 

Cabell 

Foley 

HoUfleld 

Chamberlain 

Frledel 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Myers 

Smith.  Iowa 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Staggers 

Jones.  Mo. 

CKonski 

Stubblefleld 

Jones.  N.C. 

Patman 

SuUivan 

King.  Calif. 

Philbln      •  t 

Taylor 

Kornegay 

Pickle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

PoUock 

Tleman 

Kyi 

PurceU 

Tuck 

lAndnun 

Qule 

Waggonner 

Leggett 

Relnecke 

Watklns 

Lloyd 

Resnlck 

Whalen 

Lukens 

Reuse 

WhaUey 

McClory 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

WUllams,  Miss 

Mallllard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

WUIU 

Btoy 

Riegle 

WUson, 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Charles  H. 

Mink 

Roudebush 

Winn 

Monagan 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

Mosher 

St.  Onge 

Younger 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Zwach 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  CaU- 
fornla  against. 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan 
against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Philbln  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  HoUfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Wynn  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Gardner  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Myers  tar,  with  Mr.^ood  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  for,  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld 
against. 

Mr.  Gumey  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson 
against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for.  with  Mrs.  SulUvan  against. 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobe  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for,  with  Mr.  FaaoeU 
agalnsrt. 

Mr.  Ooodell  for,  with  Mr.  Frledel  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for.  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Lukens  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett 
against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  "neman  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Waggonnw  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Lotilslaq^  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  WUllams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
bom. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Nix  vrlth  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  OE^lagher  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Adt^Bswlth  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  vrlth  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  Gathlngs  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  Hanaea  ol  Washing- 
ton. 
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Mr.  Puroell  with  Mr.  Bauas. 
Mr.  Hlcka  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maaoa- 
chtuetta. 

Messrs.  KAZEN  and  TENZER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  TEAOUE  of  California  and 
HALPERN  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  £(PEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 

ROONKY]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  House  in  the  motion  to  recommit, 
I  report  back  the  blU  HA.  10345  with 
an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowan 

On  page  67,  Immediately  following  line  7, 
laaert  a  new  section  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  704.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968.  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
Bxilt  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  95 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LXAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is^  so  ordered. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  aiinoimced 

lat  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
cing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amolidments  of  the  Senate  ta  the  bill 
(HR.  6950)  entitled  "An  act  lo  restore 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 


MIDDLE  EAST  AND/OR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnists  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul 
JScott  entitled  "Inside  Washington"  In 
the  May  29  edition  of  the  Long  Island 
Star  Journal.  They  reported  that — 

Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D.- 
N.Y.) ,  an  outspoken  Hawk  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis,  got  a  blunt  reminder  of  his  dovish 
position  on  Vietnam. 

They  went  on  further  with  a  rather 
gleeful  commentary  about  what  they  in- 
dicated was  a  strange  inconsistency. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Scott,  together  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  have  similar  feel- 
ing, read  an  editorial  that  appears  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  31,  1967 1 
MmoLE  East  akd/or  Vietnam 

The  Issues  in  the  Middle  Eaf/cern  conflict 
are  being  confused  by  soi&c^mmentators 
and  critics  with  the  very  different  Issues  In- 
volved In  Vietnam.  Just  as  spokeijmen  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  have  drawn  false 
parallels  between  appeasement  of  Hitler  and 
what  was  described  as  appeasement  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  so  now  the  terms 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  arc  being  loosely  applied 
to  the  Middle  East  as  If  they  had  the  same 
connotation  as  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  neither  accidental  nor  Illogical  that 
many  of  the  same  Americans  who  are  calling 
for  deescalation  and  unconditional  negotia- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  also  call  for  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  insisting 
on  freedom  of  passage  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
and  on  honoring  American  commltment«  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
Israel. 

The  United  States  bad  no  such  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  3outh  Vietnam,  least  of 
all  to  fight  a  virtually  unilateral  and  major 
war  on  behalf  of  Saigon.  In  1954,  when  the 
SEATO  treaty  was  signed.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  (peclfically  ruled  out 
"unilateral  armed  Intervention."  While 
SEATO's  economic  and  defensive  commit- 
ments were  Indeed  extended  in  a  protocol  to 
South  Vietnam,  along  with  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  Saigon  was  not  even  a  party  to  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

The  other  major  document  sometimes  cited 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  a  commit- 
ment to  Saigon  was  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Prestdeot  Diem  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  Oct.  23,  1954.  In  it  General  Elsen- 
hower wrote  of  aid  to  Balgon,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  "to  assist  €he  Oovernment  of 
Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means."  However,  this  aid  was  made 
dependent  of  President  Diem  creating  a  Gov- 
ernment "enlightened  in  purpose  and  effec- 
tive in  performance."  Diem  failed  signally  to 
do  this,  as  virtually  every  Vietnamese  from 
Premier  Ky  down  now  recognizes. 

President  Kennedy  Just  before  his  death 
and  President  Johnson  as  late  as  1964  both 
insisted — In  Mr.  Johnson's  words — that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  "ought  to  be  fought  by  the 
boys  of  Asia,"  not  by  Americans.  Israel  is  not 
asking  the  United  States  to  fight  for  her. 
There  Is  no  commitment  to  do  so,  and  in 
present  circumstances  no  need  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  commitments,  which  can  be 
documented  precisely,  by  every  American 
President  since  Truman  to  defend  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  Israel,  and  there 
are  also  commitment*  by  Presidents  Elsen- 


hower and  Johnson  in  favor  of  upholding  the 
right  of  free  passage  through  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  into  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  terms  of  American  interest— as  well  as 
commitment — the  Middle  East  is  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Middle 
East  is  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  been  a  strategic  goal 
of  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great.  A  reminder 
of  this  came  only  yesterday  with  the  news 
that  Russian  warships  are  going  to  pa^s 
through  the  Black  Sea-  Straits  Into  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

In  its  great-power  aspwct  the  Middle  East- 
ern crisis  shapes  up  as  a  confrontation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  versus  the  United  States.  As 
the  British  and  French  were  gradually  forced 
out  of  the  area  following  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  took  their  place.  The  region  is 
now  of  paramount  strategic  importance  to 
this  country,  whereas  until  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Southeast  Asia  was  only  a 
marginal  power  factor  for  the  United  States. 

The  Persian  Gulf  area  produces  27  i>er  cent 
of  the  world's  petroleum  and  has  proved 
global  reserves  of  60  per  cerit.  American  firms 
have  a  g^oss  Investment  In  the  reE;lon  cf 
more  than  $2,500,000,000.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  In  American  interests  that  r.m 
be  said  of  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula. 

The  American  position  has  now  reached 
the  ironical  stage  where  virtually  every  argu- 
ment advanced  for  the  Vietnam  war — com- 
mitments, honor,  security,  interests,  con- 
sistency, the  self-determination  of  small  na- 
tions— could  be  used  in  favor  of  help.ng 
Israel.  However,  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  Is  it 
valid  to  make  such  comparisons.  These  are 
two  separate  problems  calling  for  different 
solutions,  but  they  are  alike  in  that  they 
both  require  major  policy  decisions  In  1967. 

If  Washington  now  argues  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  take  on  two  crucial  commitments 
at  the  same  time,  this  would  be  another  good 
reason  to  say  it  is  time  to  deescalate  the  war 
In  Vietnam, 

I  would  also  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
of  that  editorial,  as  follows: 

It  is  neither  accidental  nor  illogical  that 
many  of  the  same  Americans  who  are  calling 
for  deescalation  and  unconditional  negotia- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  also  call  for  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  insisting 
on  freedom  of  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  on  honoring  American  commitments  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
Israel. 


A  LONG,  HO"^  SUMMER 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  repeated  warnings  that  our  Nation 
is  in  for  "a  long,  hot  summer."  There  Is 
growing  apprehension  about  demonstra- 
tions which  will  lead  to  violence  in  the 
streets.  Time  is  running  out,  and  action 
is  necessary.  Yet  it  appeairs  that  efforts 
to  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  problem 
when  it  arises  have  stalled  on  dead 
center.  Strong  leadership  and  positive 
action  are  needed. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  disinter- 
est in  curbing  crime  or  preventing  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  on  the  part  of  the 
Nation's  leaders,  I  am  seriously  disturbed, 
however,  by  lack  of  forthright  action, 
which  is  reflected  by  taking  positive 
steps,  in  dealing  with  either.  The  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  has  been  extremely  slow 
to  take  steps  to  cope  with  treasonable 
actions  or  to  encourage  steps  against  flag 
desecrators  and  the  like.  If  State  and 
municipal  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
left  with  the  impression  that  Washing- 
ton is  looking  the  other  way  when  crimes 
are  committed,  there  is  less  incentive  for 
tliem  to  take  action. 

Crime  and  violence  in  the  streets  go 
hand  in  hand.  Usually  one  leads  to  the 
other,  and  indifference  to  either  can  be 
fatal  to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  Amer- 
ica cannot  stand  many  more  summers  of 
violence  and  winters  of  discontent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  press  media,  and  partic- 
ularly the  television  channels,  are  open 
to  every  troublemaker  who  preaches  vio- 
lence, race  hatred,  or  even  treason  and 
this  aggravates  the  problem.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  sit-in  by  beatniks  and  antiwar 
demonstrators  at  the  Pentagon  is  re- 
volting, but  the  fact  that  it  took  2  days 
for  the  authorities  to  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  throw  them  out  is  equally 
disturbing.  During  the  time  they  were 
in  the  Pentagon,  they  claim  they  had 
access  to  top  secret  areas.  These  are  not 
harmless  manifestations  of  excess  spirit. 
There  is  a  sinister  thread  of  Communist 
Influence  which  extends  throughout  the 
pattern  of  resentment  of  authority  and 
indifference  to  citizeriship  responsibility 
which  is  being  exhibited  in  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  is  here,  and  It  is  serious. 
Two  editorials  of  recent  date  in  local 
publications  spelled  out  the  story  very 
well  Indeed.  One  of  them  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  Monday,  May  22, 
and  was  entitled  "Crime — What's  That?" 
The  situation  was  again  pointed  up  with 
clarity  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  Roll  Call  on  May  25, 

The  editorials  follow : 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  22,  1967] 
Crim»— What's  That? 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  our  new 
Attorney  General,  Ramsey  Clark.  You  never 
tsxQw  what  to  expect  when  he  takes  oS  on 
the  subject  of  crime. 

In  an  interview  the  other  day,  the  attorney 
general  was  reported  as  saying  in  effect  that 
all  the  talk  about  a  national  crime  wave  is 
much  ado  about  nothing.  "The  level  of  crime 
has  risen  a  little  bit,"  Clark  said,  "but  there 
Is  no  wave  of  crime  in  the  country." 

As  an  Item  in  support  of  this  thesis,  the 
attorney  general  told  of  one  city  (unidenti- 
fied) in  which  crime  was  up  1  percent  from 
last  year.  But  last  year,  he  added  cheerfully. 
Crime  In  that  city  was  down  1  percent  from 
the  year  before.  As  for  official  statistics  which 
Indicate  substantial  yearly  Increases  in  crime 
throughout  the  country,  Clark  said:  "We  do 
ourselves  a  great  disservice  with  statistics." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  Interpret  this  comment.  It  is  true  that 
crime  statistics  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Clark  suggestion  that  the  crime  wave  talk 
Is  a  case  of  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills But  our  attorney  general,  In  all  defer- 
ence, is  talking  through  his  hat — at  least  as 
far  as  the  crime  statistics  for  Washington 
are  concerned.  Whatever  the  fact  as  to  the 
statistics  for  his  unidentified  city — statistics. 
Incidentally,  which  be  seemed  to  think  were 
quite  useful — the  figures  for  the  Nation's 
Captlal  add  up  to  a  devastating  rebuttal  of 
the  Clark  crime  thesis. 

The  most  recent  statistics  for  Washington 
show  a  dismaying  crime  rise  here  of  69.7  per- 
cent   last   month    over    the    previous    April. 
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This  included  a  103.8  percent  jimip  In  rob- 
beries. The  rise  in  serious  crimes  In  March 
was  51  percent  over  March  of  1966.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  on  crime  in  Washington, 
promising  safe  streets  and  so  on,  went  to 
Congress  in  January.  The  local  crime  statis- 
tics for  that  month  revealed  a  Jump  of  42 
percent  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
And  to  take  a  longer  statistical  Journey  Into 
the  past,  the  crime  index  In  Washington  10 
years  ago  was  about  one-fourth  of  Its  current 
level. 

Yet  our  attorney  general  tells  us  that  "we 
do  ourselves  a  great  disservice  with  statis- 
tics." It  would  be  nice,  we  suppose.  If  the 
nasty  figures  could  be  thrown  down  the 
sewer.  Then  it  might  be  possible  for  some 
people  to  beUeve  that  there  really  isn't  any 
such  thing  as  a  crime  wave.  Possible  for 
some  pteople  that  Is,  but  not  for  those  who 
are  the  victims  day  in  and  day  out  of  rob- 
beries, rapes,  burglaries,  assaults,  and  you 
name  It. 


[Prom  Roll  Call,  May  25,  1967] 
EorroaiAL 

If  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  being  conducted 
as  badly  and  Irresponsibly  as  the  President's 
war  on  crime,  then  this  nation  is  in  bad 
shape.  If  the  President's  advisers  on  the 
Vietnam  war  are  as  unrealistic  and  as  stub- 
bom  as  his  advisers  on  the  war  on  crime, 
then  the  bloom  of  American  youth  is  being 
sacrificed  recklessly. 

Since  the  average  citizen  Is  not  privy  to 
the  myriad  decisions  and  strategies  of  the 
mlUtary  planners,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  professionals  are  providing  sound 
advice,  intelligent  planning,  and  tough  exe- 
cution of  plans  to  repel  the  enemy  at  every 
turn  and  to  offer  the  utmost  protection  to 
our  boys. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  war 
on  crime  is  a  fiop.  Nowhere  is  that  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  District  of  Columbia — the 
Nation's  Capital  where  crime  figures  have 
been  rising  fantastically  despite  the  ostriches, 
who  attempt  to  lull  us  into  complacency  by 
pointing  out  that  we're  not  (yet)  first  in  the 
nation,  that  crime  is  increasing  because  the 
population  is  Increasing  (that's  a  nice  way 
to  look  at  it)  and  that  criminals  are  entitled 
to  their  uncivil  rights  (something  new  has 
been  added  to  the  BUI  of  Rights — the  right  to 
commit  crime). 

The  President  answers  the  growing  wave  of 
citizen  protest  against  crime  by  vowing  he  is 
doing  all  he  knows  how  and  asking  for  sug- 
gestions. The  Congress  presented  him  with  a 
bill,  which,  despite  the  compromises  made  to 
the  ostriches,  contained  enough  provisions 
with  enough  meat  in  them  to  nmke  a  start 
towards  coping  with  the  problem.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  his  District  of  Columbia  advisor,  he 
turned  It  down.  His  highly-touted  Crime 
Commission  spent  months  of  study  and  came 
up  with  a  load  of  the  old  fuzzy  answers  which 
only  postpone  needed  action. 

Readers  may  think  It  incongruous  that  this 
newspaper  devote  editorial  space  to  a  subject 
not  ordinarily  tackled  by  a  Congressional- 
political  newspaper.  We  admit  that  in  this 
instance  we  have  negated  our  long-standing 
policy.  But  when  we  decided  to  bring  the 
crime  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, no  major  newspaper  in  Washington 
recognized  It.  We  predicted  the  rise  In  crime 
four  years  ago,  while  other  newspapers  were 
minimizing  it.  Week  after  week  we  editorial- 
ized forcefully,  and  other  newspapers  (the 
Knight  chain,  for  Instance)  followed  our 
lead.  Our  editorial  drive  succeeded  in  Improv- 
ing conditions  In  the  Capitol  area  which  was 
becoming  a  hotbed  of  muggings,  stabbings, 
robberies  and  other  crimes.  With  proper 
leadership,  this  could  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  District  and  eventually 
throughout  the  nation. 

Parks,  playgrounds  and  schools  can  help  In 
the  future.  But  right  now  there  is  an  air  of 
permissiveness    in    the   District   and    in    the 


nation  which  encourages  crime.  We  predicted 
fotir  years  ago  that  following  the  prevailing 
drift,  law  and  order  would  change  Into  an- 
archy. With  the  vmruly  sit-ins  (at  the  Penta- 
gon, no  less),  marches,  riots,  demonstrations 
and  crimes  against  citizens,  our  prediction, 
unfortunately  could  well  materialize. 

The  apolo^ts  can  minimize  the  problem 
all  they  want  to.  Which  of  them  would  at- 
tempt to  explain  their  high-sounding  the- 
ories to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Robeson,  grieving 
In  Kansas  over  the  brutal  slaying  of  their 
25-year-old  daughter? 

We  predict  that  the  drift  away  from  law 
enforcement  and  crime  prevention  will  be  a 
major  Issue  In  the  coming  campaigns  for 
Congress.  ' 

Perhaps  the  voters,  living  In  fear  from  day 
to  day  and  disgusted  with  the  permissiveness 
of  their  elected  officials,  will  demand  that 
this  nation  be  returned  to  a  land  of  laws — 
laws  that  are  respected,  obeyed  and  enforced; 
where  civil  rights  again  means  not  only  the 
guarantee  of  rights  for  minorities,  but  also 
the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  guarantee  of  security  to  the  Individual 
on  the  streets  of  his  conmiunity  or  in  what 
used  to  be  referred  to  as  the  safety  of  his 
home. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  lead  the  way. 


MIDDLE  EASTERN  CRISIS 

Mr.  WRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  crisis  presents  a  severe  test 
of  our  national  will,  our  statesmanship, 
and  the  skill  of  our  diplomacy.  It  also 
tests  Israel's  patience,  Russia's  sincerity, 
and  the  very  workability  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  position  in  which  it  has  placed  us 
calls  for  our  very  best  efforts  and  the 
total  commitment  and  undivided  atten- 
tion of  our  national  spokesmen.  If  In- 
deed it  Is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  follow  the  ancient  Biblical 
injunction  to  be  "as  wise  as  serpents  and 
as  harmless  as  doves,"  this  should  be  our 
aim. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  for  anyone 
concerned.  The  precipitate  withdrawal 
of  United  Nations  forces  and  the  overt 
provocation  by  President  Nasser  seem  to 
have  painted  the  world  into  a  comer.  But 
a  solution  must  be  found,  if  possible 
short  of  armed  conflict.  And  whatever 
solution  obtains  must  be  one  based  upon 
principle  rather  than  upon  mere  expedi- 
ency. As  we  search  for  the  elusive  frag- 
ments of  a  solution,  the  following  broad 
principles  should  gruide  our  deliberations. 
Whatever  we  do  must  take  into  account 
these  overriding  facts. 

First,  we  simply  cannot  and  must  not 
acquiesce  to  the  bold  and  brazen  closing 
of  an  international  waterway.  The  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  has  long  been  so  recognized  by 
solemn  treaties  to  which  this  Nation  is 
a  signatory.  Even  apart  from  those 
treaties,  this  waterway  would  have  to  be 
so  recognized  in  the  basic  concepts  of  in- 
ternational law.  To  permit  the  closing  of 
this  international  artery  of  peaceful 
conunerce  would  be  to  engage  in  a  craven 
surrender    of    basic    and    fundamental 
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principles  to  which  this  Nation  has  been 
irrevocably  committed  for  generations. 

Second,  we  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances accept  the  premise  on  which 
President  Nasser  predicates  his  present 
posture,  that  he  regards  "the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  State  of  Israel  as  an  act  of 
aggression"  against  him.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  credible  evidence  whatever  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  was  contem- 
plating any  unprovoked  attack  upon 
Egypt.  Whether  or  not  any  individual 
may  have  considered  wise  or  imwlse  the 
creation  of  the  Isael  Republic,  it  Is  In 
fact  a  sovereign  nation  of  the  world.  Its 
equal  and  unrestricted  right  to  exist  free 
from  depredations  has  been  fully  and 
solemnly  recognized  by  the  world  com- 
munity and  ratified  by  almost  a  genera- 
tion of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Its  peo- 
ple. To  abandon  it  to  destruction  by  ex- 
ternal forces  would  be  unthinkable. 

Third,  the  preservation  of  the  Israel 
Republic  and  Its  full  rights  In  the  com- 
mimlty  of  nations  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
act  of  favoritism.  It  proceeds  from  the 
same  identical  principle  which  moti- 
vated this  Nation  in  asserting  its  Influ- 
ence more  than  a  decade  ago  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  by  external  force.  Surely 
none  at  that  time  could  have  Interpreted 
our  position  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
^ypt  aa  favoritism.  Certainly  the  world 
community,  and  Indeed  Eg3^t  itself, 
must  recognize  that  the  scales  of  inter- 
national Justice  cannot  be  tilted  at 
Egypt's  whim  nor  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional behavior  changed  to  permit  that 
nation's  doing  to  another  what  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  be  done  to  Egypt. 

Fourth,  this  Is  rightly  a  problem  for 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Security  Council  will  be  able  to  act 
firmly  to  arrest  this  provocation,  assert 
the  clear  rights  of  international  shipping 
in  international  waters,  and  make  <  clear 
to  all  that  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
each  nation  in  the  area  will  be  respected 
by  all  and  no  infringement  tolerated  on 
the  part  of  any. 

Fifth,  if  the  Security  Council  should 
find  itself  paralyzed  by  the  exercise  of 
a  veto  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  problem  should  be  brought 
speedily  and  forthwith  to  the  General 
Assembly.  "The  United  Nations  has  in 
this  matter  a  clear  responsibility  which 
cannot  be  evaded  if  the  fabric  of  the 
world  community  is  to  remain  intact. 
It  is  tlje  United  Nations  whose  presence 
has  preserved  the  peace  in  that  trouble- 
prone  and  volatile  area.  And  it  was  the 
sudden  and  undeliberated  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  upon  the  demand 
of  Nasser  which  upset  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  has  obtained  for  more  than 
a  decade  and  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  main- 
tain its  Integrity,  It  cannot  merely  wash 
its  hands  of  the  problem. 

Sixth,  it  seems  apparent  that  a  con- 
tinued United  Nations  pr£Bence  in  the 
area  may  be  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  order.  Mr.  U  Thant's  sud- 
den unilateral  decision  to  remove  UNEF 
personnel  at  President  Nasser's  demand 
is,  imder  the  circumstances,  analogous 
to  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  police 
from  a  neighborhood  upon  notification 


that  a  bank  is  about  to  be  robbed.  The 
impremeditated  removal  of  peacekeeping 
forces  was  undoubtedly  an  error.  It  per- 
mitted and  abetted  the  development  of 
the  present  crisis.  This  fact  In  and  of  it- 
self, therefore,  commands  the  resipon- 
sibility  of  the  United  Nations  in  bringing 
about  an  early  and  decisive  solution 
based  upon  international  law  In  order 
that  the  delicate  fabric  of  peace  shall  not, 
through  its  overt  action  and  subsequent 
delay,  be  irreparably  torn  as\mder. 

Seventh,  In  the  tragic  event  that  the 
United  Nations  should  find  itself  in- 
capable of  acting,  then  the  responsible 
nations  of  the  world  must  form  some  con- 
certed plan  to  assert  and  firmly  establish 
the  rights  of  all  nations  to  the  imre- 
stralned  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  It  is  Important  that  this  be 
done  in  concert  rather  than  unilaterally. 
All  nations  have  a  stake  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  of  peaceful  inter- 
national shipping.  Obviously,  the  prin- 
ciple must  apply  to  all.  A  law  which 
applies  only  to  some  Is  no  law.  An  inter- 
national right  which  exists  for  all  but  one 
would  be  no  legal  right  at  all.  Clearly, 
no  single  nation  may  capriciously  and 
cavalierly  deny  to  any  other  so  profoimd 
a  right.  The  right  of  peaceful  interna- 
tional shipping  must  apply  to  Israel  and 
to  its  port  of  Ellat,  or  It  cannot  be  said 
securely  to  apply  to  any  nation  anywhere. 

Eighth,  the  Soviet  Union  must  col- 
laborate in  the  recognition  of  this  right 
or  surrender  its  recently  asserted  claim 
to  being  a  builder  of  bridges  to  peace. 
The  single  most  Important  Imponderable 
element  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
of  Russian  intent.  The  Soviet  Union  in- 
deed has  a  greater  stake  than  most  in 
this  basic  right  of  international  passage. 
Russia's  commerce  depends  profoimdly 
upon  free  and  unfetitered  travel  through 
the  Bosporus  and  the  Skagerrak.  The 
credltablllty  of  recent  Soviet  overtures 
could  be  destroyed  by  Russia's  failure  or 
refusal  to  cooperate  in  preserving  the 
lines  of  territorial  demarkation  secure 
from  external  expansionism  and  protect- 
ing untrammeled  the  right  of  peaceful 
passage  through  the  International  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Ninth,  the  time  for  a  solution  is  rela- 
tively short.  The  Israel  Republic's  great 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Port  of 
Ellat  renders  its  entire  economy  and  na- 
tional viability  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
prolonged  closure.  We  must  not  permit, 
through  deliberate  dilatory  tactics  or  in- 
decisive delay  in  face  of  an  unlawful  In- 
tematloned  act,  the  destruction  of  a 
nation  by  economic  strangulation  any 
more  than  we  should  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  nation  by  armed  marauding  ag- 
gression. Prudence,  therefore.  Is  not  to  be 
confused  with  procrastination.  A  clear 
policy  must  be  enunciated  and  imple- 
mented soon. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  Israel — which  in 
this  instance  is  the  offended  party — must 
forbear  with  patience.  It  must  have 
faith  that  the  United  States  and  the 
peaceful  nations  which  respect  interna- 
tional law  will  indeed  act  before  it  Is  too 
late.  Israel  must  meanwhile  preserve  the 
iimocence  of  its  position  by  refraining 
assiduously  from  yielding  to  frustration 
and  attacking  its  neighbors.  It  must  have 


faith  in  the  world  community  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  United  States  to  create 
a  peaceful  solution  enforced  by  Interna- 
tional sanction.  In  this,  the  Injunction 
to  be  as  "wise  as  serpents  and  as  harm- 
less as  doves"  falls  with  special  force 
upon  Israel.  Its  patience  must  be  beyond 
provocation  while  the  world  community 
works  speedily  toward  a  settlement. 

If  this  action  comes  soon  and  in  con- 
cert, and  as  an  expression  of  clear  inter- 
national intent,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  Nasser  will  pacifically  if 
begrudglngly  accommodate  himself  to  it. 
Surely  he  does  not  wish  to  provoke  a 
bloody  confilct  from  which  he  will  emerge 
again  defeated  and  discredited.  The 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  world  can- 
not and  will  not  tolerate  the  brazen 
closing  of  this  international  waterway 
or  other  overt  acts  of  hostility  against 
his  neighbors.  While  peace  Is  served  by 
the  present  detente,  It  will  not  be  served 
by  a  prolonged  sufferance  of  an  Illegal 
act. 

INADEQUATE  FUNDING  OF  "nTLE  I 
OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the'REcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  major  problems  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  inadequate  fund- 
ihg  of  title  I  of  ESEA.  The  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  in  the  present  law 
permits  the  poorer  States  to  receive  one; 
half  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  only  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion where  several  of  the  major  States 
in  the  country  would  receive  less  funds 
than  they  received  In  fiscal  1967.  For  this 
reason  a  provision  was  written  Into  the 
1967  amendments  and  later  deleted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  de- 
ferred the  operation  of^  the  national 
average  factor  until  t^tle  I  was  funded 
to  the  full  extent  of  authorization.  On 
the  House  floor  I  voted  against  permit- 
ting the  formula  to  go  Into  effect  this 
year. 

I  am  most  hopeful -that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  recommend  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  order  that  the 
formula,  as  written  into  the  bill  last  year, 
may  go  into  effect  without  interfering 
with  any  other  section  of  the  countrj'. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  last 
year  that  we  provide  a  floor  under  the 
poorer  States  by  guaranteeing  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  national 
average.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
Congress  take  money  away  from  any 
State.  We  well  recognize  that  it  will  cost 
an  additional  $350  million  when  we  per- 
mit the  poorer  States  to  come  to  one-half 
the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

If  title  I  had  been  fully  funded,  this 
question  would  not  have  arisen.  In  other 
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words,  we  gave  all  the  States  the  option 
of  either  going  to  one-half  the  national 
average  or  one-half  the  State  average 
per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is 
higher. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  concern  over  the  failure  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  approve  in- 
creased funds  for  educational  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  niunber  of  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  is  increasing  sharply, 
and  yet  we  continue  to  cut  and  trim 
money  from  vitally  needed  programs. 
The  effect  is  that  each  year  we  are  spend- 
ing less  per  pupil,  at  a  time  when  Im- 
proved Instruction  is  essential  for  our 
continued  growth  as  a  nation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  title 
ni  of  NDEA,  which  suffered  the  most 
severe  cut  of  all.  During  the  current  year 
appropriations  for  this  title  totaled  $79.2 
million.  The  amount  reconunended  for 
1968  Is  only  $47  million,  a  reduction  of 
41  percent. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  title  ni 
of  NDEA  has  proved  itself  over  the  years. 
It  originated  as  a  bipartisan  program  in 
1958,  and  over  the  Intervening  years  It 
has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  instruction  in  our 
schools.  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  testimony  from  educators  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Title  in  is  a  going  program,  and  Its 
personnel  and  administration  at  local 
and  State  levels  are  efficient  and  well 
organized.  Incidentally,  many  school  dis- 
tricts have  already  completed  plans  and 
made  financial  commitments  for  next 
year's  progrsuns  under  this  title,  and  if 
funds  are  not  made  available,  serious 
damage  will  result. 

It  is  often  argued  that  title  IH  of 
NDEIA  has  been  replaced  by  other  newer 
programs.  Actually,  there  is  very  little 
overlapping  with  any  other  program. 
Schools  applying  for  title  HI  funds  are 
generally  not  eligible  to  receive  money 
elsewhere.  Funds  imder  this  program  are 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  curriculum 
without  regard  to  economic  criteria. 

Furthermore,  It  is  significant  that  title 
ni  is  a  matching  program,  and  that 
States  are  required  to  put  up  amounts 
equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Nevertheless,  moneys  allo- 
cated have  been  fully  utilized  each  year. 
Thi^s  alone  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
this  is  a  program  that  is  doing  a  good 
job.  and  that  it  is  popular  at  local  levels. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  once  again 
that  title  HI  of  NDEA  Is  a  program  that 
has  proved  itself;  that  it  has  had  a  great 
impact  on  raising  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools;  and  that  it  is  strongly 
supported  by  schools  everywhere. 

I  do  iu>t  believe  that  a  program  such 
as  this  should  be  do^Tigraded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  newer  programs,  however  prom- 
ising they  may  be. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  TALK  AT  NEBRAS- 
KA CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  BY 
GEN.  BRUCE  C.  CLARKE 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
pertinent  material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Bruce 
C.  Clarke,  USA,  retired,  is  well  known  to 
all  and  needs  little  Introduction  from 
this  Mlssourian.  He  has  journeyed  to 
North  Platte,  Nebr.,  for  the  centennial 
celebration  and  Memorial  Day  talk,  and 
uniquely  tied  commemoration  in  with 
history,  challenge,  heritage,  and  inspira- 
tion. One  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
volunteer  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  a  servant  of  that  or- 
ganization's national  council,  this  re- 
tired general,  who  commanded  all  Army 
Forces  in  Europe  in  a  most  trying  time, 
with  headquarters  in  Heidelberg.  Is  well 
worth  reading  for  the  sheer  value  of  his 
thought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  timeliness 
of  his  challenge.  His  reverence  in  com- 
memoration of  those *who  have  gone  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  paid  the  supreme 
price  with  a  role  "infinitely  more  sig- 
nificant than  speech"  Is  stimulating  and 
worth  reflection  and  pondering  by  us 
all.  The  emphasis  of  responsibility,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  rights,  is  stimulat- 
ing and  should  be  made  real  in  today's 
world.  The  concept  that  freedom  is  not 
free  and  must  be  rewon  by  each  genera- 
tion is  beautifully  reemphasized.  The 
faith  In  youth  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  demand  for  citizenship 
participation,  is  erstwhile.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  message  is  elemental,  and 
the  timing  is  perfect.  I  commend  it  to 
all  readers : 
Memorial    Dat    Talk    Given    at    Nkbraska 

Centennial    CELEsaATiON,    North    Platte, 

Nebb. 

(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke.  USA.  retired. 
May  30.  1967) 

Governor  Tleinann,  Comdr.  Golbralth. 
Comdr.  Smith,  veterans,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  young  men  and  young 
ladles,   friends — 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  high  honor 
that  Is  mine  In  being  here  today.  But  I  am. 
quite  frankly,  overwhelmed  at  the  thought 
of  finding  words  to  fill  this  occasion,  for  it 
is  always  difficult  to  speak  of  those  whose 
role  was  Infinitely  more  significant  than 
speech.  It  seems  Inappropriate  to  commem- 
orate with  lengthy  tribute  those  whom  the 
nation's  love  has  long  since  made  Immortal. 
Yet,  we  can  never  fall  to  find  renewed  In- 
spiration and  dedication  In  their  example. 
And  It  Is  Important  that  we  do  so  today,  for 
never  In  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  for  Inspired,  dedicated  Americans. 

But  today.  Memorial  Day.  means  much 
more  to  this  great  state  of  Nebraska.  Many 
of  you  In  this  audience,  many  of  your  sons 
and  daughters  and  your  loved  ones  have 
served  with  distinction  In  the  armed  services 
of  this  great  country.  Your  forefathers,  be- 
ginning in  the  days  when  Nebraska  was 
known  as  the  Tree  Planter's  State  and  In 
the  days  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  originator 
of  Arbor  Day.  contributed  much  to  making 
Nebraska  a  great  state. 

Later,  and  today,  known  as  the  Cornhusker 
State,  Nebraska  Is  replete  with  historic 
achievements.  Rather  than  discuss  your 
state  history,  which  Is  all  too  familiar  with 
you.  I  think  It  Is  significant  to  mention  that 
during  President  Johnson's  term.  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  Nebraska  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  37th  state  on  March  1,  1867. 
So  today,  one  hundred  years  later,  during 
the  term  of  another  President  by  the  name 
of  Johnson,  you  are  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial   of    the    Cornhusker    State.    So    I    feel 


especlaUy  proud  to  be  here  today  and  to  ]oln 
with   you  In  your  celebration. 

Memorial  Day  1967  finds  our  young  men 
answering  a  new  call  for  courage  and  stead- 
fastness In  the  age-old  Juggle  against  the 
forcea  that  would  suppress  freedom  or  erect 
barriers  against  equality  and  Justice  for  all 
men.  'Now  we  are  confronted  with  dangers 
vastly  greater  than  we  or  any  other  nation 
have  before  known,  and  we  see  no  end  or 
ea.8y  solutions  to  them.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  the  great  blessing  of  liberty  la  never 
secured  without  sulTerlng.  As  Tom  Paine,  the 
American  patriot,  once  said:  "What  we  ob- 
tain too  cheaply,  we  esteem  too  lightly." 

And  so  In  my  remarks  today,  I  intend  to 
consider  the  meaning  and  the  message  that 
this  Memorial  Day  brings  to  each  of  us. 

For  nearly  a  century,  our  citizens  have  set 
aside  this  day  to  honor  those  who  served  our 
Nation  so  well  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  The 
real  meaning  of  Memorial  Day  is  found  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Even  after 
Its  end,  the  rumble  of  guns  seemed  to  echo 
across  the  land — destruction  and  bitter  mem- 
ories marred  the  peace. 

An  inspiring  symbol  of  unity  and  recon- 
ciliation was  needed — a  symbol  from  which 
the  people  could  draw  strength  as  they  strove 
to  become  a  united  nation.  That  symbol  was 
supplied  In  1867  when  a  kind  gesture  by  a 
small  group  of  women  in  a  Uttle-known  com- 
munity in  the  South  suddenly  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  nation.  As  the  women  of 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  decorated  the  graves 
of  their  war  dead,  they  saw  nearby  the  graves 
of  the  Union  soldiers — bare,  oold  and  for- 
gotten. 

These  women  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  ignore  the  Union  graves.  CareftUly  they 
decorated  them  too.  until  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  Union  graves  from  Confeder- 
ate. 

The  story  of  the  Mississippi  women  was 
printed  in  papers  throughout  the  country, 
and  their  heart-warming  performance  was 
celebrated  in  sermons,  speeches,  poems,  and 
songs. 

The  reaction  was  so  great  that  in  1868, 
General  John  A.  Logan,  National  Cixnmander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Union's  veteran  organization,  ordered  its 
members  to  observe  May  30th  aa  a  special  day. 
It  wa*  a  day  his  order  read,  '"for  decorating 
the  graves  of  the  comrades  who  died  In  de- 
fense of  their  country  and  whose  bodies  now 
lie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  or  hamlet 
churchyard  In  the  land." 

General  Logan  chose  the  date  May  30th 
simply  because  of  the  abundance  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  during  this  time  of  the  year.  But 
from  then  on.  "Decoration  Day"  ceremonies 
were  sponsored  throughout  the  Nortli,  and 
similar  rites  were  hold  independently  In  the 
South.  Gradually  the  legislatures  of  many 
states  made  the  day  a  legal  holiday. 

In  1882.  Decoration  Day  became  Memorial 
Day  to  describe  more  fuUy  the  sentiment  of 
the  occasion.  And  with  the  passing  years. 
Memorial  Day  has  become  a  salute  to  the 
military  dead,  not  only  of  the  Civil  War.  but 
of  all  our  wars. 

Through  the  years,  our  soldiers  have 
marched  a  tortuous  road.  It  has  taken  them 
to  frozen  months  at  Valley  Forge,  to  heavy 
fighting  around  Jackson's  cotton  bales  at 
New  Orleans,  and  to  slaughter  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  road  was  wound  from  Monterrey 
to  Mexico  City;  It  has  leaped  the  waters  to 
Cuba  and  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  First  World  War.  names  previously 
unheard  by  the  average  American  citizen 
took  on  new  and  terrible  meanings;  Argonne 
Forest,  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Marne  River. 
Verdun — all  became  synonymous  with  the 
roar  of  gunfire  and  the  struggle  of  men. 

Then  the  Second  World  War  came,  and 
Americans  fought  on  three  continents — Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia — and  worldwide  in  the 
air  and  on  the  seas.  They  gave  their  lives  at 
Anzio,  at  Normandy,  and  at  Okinawa;  they 
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fougbt  In  sun-baked  deserta.  steaming  Jun- 
gles, and  frozen  fields.  There  were  bad 
times— tbe  Death  March  at  Bataan,  early  re- 
verses In  North  Africa,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge — but  the  American  fighting  man  and 
OUT  allies  proved  equal  to  the  task.  They 
retook  the  Philippines,  held  at  "the  Bulge," 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  lay  down  his  arms 
In  Africa. 

The  road  led  on  to  Korea,  where  Heart- 
break^-Rldge,  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the  Pusan 
Perimeter  became  new  landmarks  on  our 
soldiers'  map. 

And  today  Americans  are  again  serving  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
opposing  the  Communist  aggression  that 
threatens  the  self-determination  of  our 
friends;  an^,  ultimately,  our  own  security. 
The  road  has  carried  thousands  of  Ameri- 
ca's fighting  men  to  Vietnam,  where  with  our 
allies  we  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  a  powerfiil  Communist  aggres- 
sor. Here  strange  sounding  names — Cbu  Lai, 
HIU  881,  Plelku,  the  Mekong  £>elta,  and  Cu 
CThl — are  rapidly  becoming  household  words. 
And  In  the  coming  months  as  more  and 
more  of  our  young  men  give  their  "last  full 
measure"  in  defense  of  liberty,  we  shall  per- 
bape  be  called  upon  to  steel  ourselves  for 
longer  casualty  lists  from  Vietnam. 

Today,  as  we  place  flowers  on  their  graves, 
we  realize  that  we  cannot  discharge  our 
solemn  obligation  to  these  men  with  mere 
words  of  homage.  They  did  not  die  for 
wreaths  and  words.  They  died  for  the  right 
of  Americans  to  enjoy  freedom.  They  died  for 
future  generations.  They  died  for  us.  They 
died  so  we  would  be  free  to  assemble  here 
today  in  peace. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  military  obligations  are  an 
inseparable  part  of  our  heritage,  that  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  the  nation's  need  is 
a  fundamental  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
One  of  our  great  American  philosophers, 
Oeorge  Santayana,  has  reflected  that  "only 
the  dead  are  safe;  only  the  dead  have  seen 
the  end  of  war."  While  we  may  hope  that 
conclusion  is  wrong,  we  cannot  afford  to  as- 
sume so.  Certainly  war  has  always  been 
hellish — and  the  present  war  is  especially  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  nothing  is  worse, 
that  our  proper  piirpose — individually  and 
nationally — is  mere  survival,  repudiates  the 
heroism  of  all  the  men  we  honor  today  and 
represents  a  reversion  to  an  animal  view  of 
life.  If  we  lack  the  courage  to  stand  firm  for 
our  beliefs,  or  if  we  lack  beliefs  we  are  de- 
termined to  uphold,  then  we  do  not  deserve 
the  heritage  which  is  ours,  and  we  are  un- 
worthy of  the  sacrifices  that  these  brave  men 
have  made  for  us. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  young  men 
and  women  of  Nebraska  who  are  pr^ent  with 
us  today. 

You  are  the  benefactors  and  the  inheritors 
of  the  Heritage  I  speak  about: 

You  have  health  and  long  life  expectancy. 

You  have  luxuries  and  comparable  af- 
fluence. 

You  have  education  and  intelligence. 

You  have  rights. 

You  have  privileges. 

You  have  opportunities. 

You  are  destined  to  soon  become  the  con- 
trolling generation  In  our  relatively  young 
country.  You  have  our  hopes  and  best  wishes. 
You  have  our  confidence. 

I  know  that  you  have  mine  for  I  have  been 
privileged  to  command  many  millions  of 
young  U.S.  soldiers  and  marines  in  many 
countries  of  the  world;  I  know  how  the  youth 
of  America  "stack  up"  and  I  am  proud  of 
tbcDi. 

They  (the  youth)  are  Jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  should  be  for  their  rights  are  a 
part  of  their  heritage  that  over  a  million 
Americans  have  died  for  in  the  last  190  years. 

While  mindful  of  their  rights,  they  are 
also  mindful  of  their  responsibilities.  They 
know  they  do  not  get  something  for  nothing 
In  a  realistic,  comi>etltive  society  and  world. 


In  spite  of  their  great  heritage  they  realize 
that  each  generation  must  prove  itself. 

The  youth  of  America  realize  that  in  spite 
of  the  benefits  and  wealths  they  have  as 
Americans,  they  were  born  in  debt  to  many 
people  and  to  many  American  institutions: 

To  their  system  of  Government. 

To  their  parents. 

To  their  community. 

To  their  state. 

To  their  country. 

To  their  schools. 

To  their  church. 

To  their  God. 

And  to  those  whom  we  honor  today:  they 
realize  they  must  cope  with  these  debts  and 
at  the  end  will  pass  many  debts  on  to  their 
children. 

I  am  sure  they  realize  that  the  now  living 
and  controlling  generation  wishes  for  them 
only  the  best  as  they  take  over. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  many  years  and.  at  present,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Board.  I  think  it  especially  fitting  today  to 
recall  to  the  young  members  of  this  audience 
the  thought  that  many  Scout  masters  keep 
in  mind  in  dealing  with  young  Scouts: 

0\ir  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights 
gives  us,  as  Americans,  certain  Rights.  How- 
ever, we  mxist  understand  and  accept  the 
responsibility  attached  to  each  Right.  If  we 
do  not,  we  are  trying  to  '"get  something  for 
nothing"  .  .  .  which  Is  not  an  "accepted" 
way  of  life. 

Just  what  our  responsibility  is  under  each 
Right  is  a  matter  for  each  of  us  to  determine 
for  ourselves. 

In  making  that  determination,  the  "I  care" 
test  serves  as  a  very  good  guide  for  the  boy 
who  Is  trying  to  become  a  good  citizen  of 
America. 

"I  care  for:  my  self  respect,  my  family,  my 
community,  my  country  and  my  God." 

Hence,  America  has  given  you  certain 
rights  and  you  as  an  American  must  ac- 
cept responsibilities,  fou  must  care  for  your 
own  self  respiect.  for  your  family,  conununlty, 
country,  and  God. 

If  our  honored  dead  were  alive  today,  they 
would  probably  let  Captain  John  McCrae  ex- 
press it  again  so  well  when  he  said  in  Prance 
in  World  War  I : 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe 

To  you.  from  falliag  hands,  we  throw  the 
torch 
Be  It  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
we  shall  not  sleep  though  ixtpples 
grow  In  Flanders  fields." 

Friends,  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  here  with  you  today  and  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  sharing  in  the  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating the  centennial  celebration  of  the  37th 
State  of  the  United  States. 


DEDICATION  OP  NEW  TRIER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WEST,  NORTHFIELD,  ILL. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  address  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
was  honored  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Hcporable  John  W.  Gardner,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  New  Trier  High  School  West 
In  Northfield,  111.,  on  May  7,  1967.  Mr. 
Gardner  spoke  eloqwently  of  the  "themes 


of  our  national  life"  and  urged  students 
not  to  shun  the  problems  of  their  day  but 
to  lend  a  hand,  wherever  they  may  be,  to 
the  betterment  of  their  society.  His  words 
merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  our  times. 
Mr.  Gardner's  address  follows: 

Remakks  bt  John  W.  Oaroncx,  SKcaxTART  or 

HKAI.TH,    E^DUCATXON,    AND    WSLrAKE 

The  name  New  Trier  is  known  and  honored 
in  every  school  district  in  America.  It  stands 
for  excellence  in  education. 

Thanlcs  to  that  tradition,  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  graduates  of  New  Trier  High  School 
West  will  be  well  prepared.  One  may  be  sure 
that  they  wUl  move  smoothly  into  the  col- 
leges and  graduate  schools  and  complex  spe- 
cializations of  modem  life. 

But  I  hojie  they  will  also  be  prepared  in 
another  vital  dimension.  I  hope  they  will 
have  a  direct  and  personal  concern  for  tbe 
problems  racking  this  Nation,  and  be  will- 
ing to  exercise  direct  and  personal  leader- 
ship with  respect  to  those  problems  in  their 
own  communities. 

Par  too  many  of  our  best  educated  people 
today  are  disinclined  to  provide  such  leader- 
ship. 

The  young  p>eople  of  this  generation  are 
perhaps  more  alert  to  the  problems  of  tlie 
larger  society  than  any  preceding  generation 
has  been.  But  as  they  move  on  into  their 
careers  there  is  every  likelihood  that  their 
concern  wUl  diminish.  F^r  all  their  activism, 
they  show  every  indication  of  following  the 
time-honored  trend — a  few  years  of  indig- 
nant concern  for  social  betterment,  charac- 
terized by  a  demand  for  inimedlate  solutions 
to  all  the  world's  problems,  and  then  a  trail- 
ing off  into  the  apathy  and  disinterest  of  the 
young  executive  or  professional. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  the  toughest  problems 
facing  your  generation,  there  are  some  clas- 
sic forms  of  escape. 

One  is  Just  to  get  so  wrapped  up  In  your 
personal  life — Job,  family,  bills,  house  repairs, 
bridge  parties,  office  politics,  neighborhood 
social  competition,  and  the  like  that  there 
Just  Isn't  any  time  for  the  larger  problemi 
of  the  day. 

A  more  subtle  exit  fQOm  tbe  grimy  prob- 
lems of  the  day  Is  to  Immerse  oneself  so  deep- 
ly In  a  specialized  professional  field  that  the 
larger  community  virtually  ceases  to  exist. 

This  Is  a  particularly  good  way  out  because 
the  rewards  of  professional  specialisation  sre 
very  great  today,  so  you  may  become  rich  and 
famous  while  you  are  Ignoring  the  nation's 
problems. 

Still  another  and  infinitely  devious  means 
of  turning  your  back  on  the  larger  commu- 
nity Is  to  assert  that  the  whole  society  Is 
so  corrupt  that  nothing  can  save  it.  Such 
moral  gamesmanship  relieves  the  gamesman 
of  all  responsibility.  With  one  shrug  be 
shakes  off  the  burden  that  serious  men  bsve 
carried  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the 
struggle  to  make  an  imperfect  society  work. 

A  variation  on  that  theme  is  to  tell  your- 
self that  the  society  has  fallen  into  tbe  hands 
of  unworthy  people,  and  that  virtuous,  clear- 
eyed  spirits  such  as  yourself  haven't  a  chance. 
You  can  suck  that  lolll)>op  of  self-deceit  all 
your  life  long  and  die  secure  in  the  belief 
that  the  world  would  have  been  different  had 
they  turned  It  over  to  you. 

Unfortunately  we  can  no  longer  afford 
such  escapism  on  the  part  of  our  best  people. 
We  are  facing  social  problems  of  unexampled 
gravity.  I  have  observed  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  at  first  hand,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  we  have  tasks  of  the  utmost 
seriousness  befone  us — tasks  of  alleviating 
poverty,  of  doing  Justice  to  Negro  Americana, 
of  redesigning  our  cities,  of  reshaping  our 
governmental  processes,  of  controlling  the 
pollution  of  our  natural  environment,  of 
learning  how  to  educate  deeply  deprived  chil- 
dren. 
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It  has  always  been  hard  to  stir  our  people 
to  significant  social  action  except  in  periods 
of  great  crisis.  I  would  have  no  hope  of 
changing  that  national  attribute.  I  would 
simply  say  that  another  of  our  historic  mo- 
ments of  crisis  is  upon  us.  If  you  can't  sense 
It  stirring  under  the  surface  of  the  news, 
then  you  don't  understand  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  this  Nation.  . 

During  the  years  ahe^<|^our  society  wUl 
need  tbe  lifelong  attenlon  and  concern  of 
Its  most  hlglily  educated  young  people.  They 
must  lend  a  hand.  In  doing  so  they  will  be 
committing  themselves  to  an  arduous  assign- 
ment. 

They  wUl  have  to  be  willing  to  undergo  the 
long,  hard  apprenticeship  that  is  required  to 
accomplish  change  in  the  modern  world.  It's 
a  complex  world.  It  can't  be  run  by  the  un- 
trained or  changed  by  the  untrained. 

But  education  is  only  the  beginning  for 
those  who  hope  to  change  the  world  for  the 
better.  After  they're  trained  they  have  to  have 
the  fortitude  and  the  staying  power  essential 
to  the  long,  difficult  task  of  accomplishing 
social  change.  Making  a  bad  world  better  is 
tougb,  grinding,  never-ending  work.  It's  not 
for  people  whose  chief  interest  is  In  postur- 
ing or  striking  an  attitude  or  bandying  words 
or  venting  the  anger  of  youth. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  have 
Impossibly  high  hopes  for  social  betterment 
and  then  tbe  next  day  are  wallowing  In  dis- 
llluslorunent  and  self-pity  because  their  high 
hopes  weren't  realized.  Social  change  Isn't 
that  easy.  Creating  a  better  world  isn't  that 
easy.  Life  isn't  that  easy. 

Anyone  who  cares  at  all  about  improving 
the  lot  of  mankind  had  better  gird  himself 
for  a  long  struggle  with  lots  of  setbacks  and 
defeats.  That's  the  way  it  has  always  been 
and  continues  to  be.  It's  backbreaking;  but 
It's  a  man's  work. 

If  enough  of  our  young  people  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  serious  concern 
for  the  future  of  their  society,  then  I  have 
some  hope  for  the  years  ahead.  As  some  of 
your  know,  I  have  been  keenly  interested  In 
what  It  is  that  makes  nations  decay.  And  as 
those  of  you  who  have  read  my  book  Self- 
Renewal  know,  the  evidence  convinces  me 
that  the  decline  of  nations  Is  not  inevitable. 
As  I  said  in  the  book  if  we  go  Into  a  de- 
cline, we  shall  not  be  able  to  blame  the  in- 
exorable forces  of  history.  It  will  be  an  avoid- 
able failure  of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  We  now  know 
beyond  all  doubt  that  nations  die  from 
within,  and  they  are  attacked  less  often  by 
traitors  within  the  gate  than  by  traitors 
within  the  heart — complacency,  apathy,  cyn- 
icism, Intolerance,  self-deception  and  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  Individual  to 
lend  himself  to  any  worthy  common  pur- 
pose. 

Every  morning  and  evening  as  I  ride  to  and 
from  work.  I  pass  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Me- 
morials, and  I  often  think  of  the  men  and 
events  they  commemorate.  But  as  I  look  at 
the  perfection  of  the  monuments,  I  try  to 
remember — and  I  ask  you  young  people  to 
remember — that  this  great  Nation  was  con- 
ceived and  designed  by  human  beings  imper- 
fect as  you  and  I  are  imperfect;  capable 
of  mistakes,  even  as  you  and  I;  who  were 
once  young,  as  you  are  now;  who  were  sub- 
ject to  weariness  and  doubt  and  confusion, 
as  all  of  us  are.  But  with  all  their  human 
fallibility,  they  had  the  courage  and  heart 
to  believe  that  man  might  create  a  free  and 
Just  society.  And  that  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  about  that  effort 
Because  no  society  anywhere  or  anytime  baa 
really  been  wholly  free  and  Just.  But  over 
the  years  and  over  the  generations  we  have 
moved  alowly  and  often  plainfully  toward 
tbote  goals.  And  we  have  done  so  because 
*ome  people  had  the  vision  and  the  stead- 


fastness to  try  to  make  an  imperfect  world 
better. 

That  is  hard  and  not  always  glamorous 
work  and  it  is  never  finished. 

A  nation  is  never  finished.  It  has  to  be 
built  and  rebuUt.  It  has  to  be  recreated  m 
each  generation  by  believing,  caring  men  and 
women. 

That  is  what  you  are  doing  here  at  New 
Trier.  This  school  is  not  a  monument  to  the 
past.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  what 
can  be — an  uncompromising  commitment  to 
excellence — an  example  of  what  people  can 
create  when  they  Join  that  commitment  to 
their  most  cherished  values. 

And  what  are  tbose  cherished  values?  I'd 
like  to  conclude  this  talk  with  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  things  we  value. 

There  isn't  anything  the  American  people 
believe  in  more  deeply  than  individual  fulfil- 
ment. Speaking  of  our  forebears.  President 
Johnson  once  said  "They  came  here — the 
exile  and  the  stranger — to  find  a  place  where 
a  man  can  be  his  own  man." 

Opportunity  and  fulfilment.  That's  what 
education  is  about.  At  the  base  of  our  con- 
victions as  Americans  is  a  concern  that  each 
individual  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  to 
his  full  stature  and  be  what  he  has  it  in 
him  to  be. 

When  this  Nation  began,  a  good  many 
people  would  have  said  that  the  chief  re- 
quirement to  achieve  that  goal  was  freedom 
from  poUtlcal  oppression. 

Now  we  know  that  there  are  other  and 
more  subtle  tyrants  than  kings  or  dictators. 
Ignorance  is  such  a  tyrant.  Poverty  is  an- 
other. Racial  discrimination  another.  Phy- 
sical illness  or  incapacity  another.  Mental 
illness  another. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  national 
effort — and  I  don't  Just  mean  we  In  the 
Johnson  Administration,  though  we're  work- 
ing hard  at  it,  I  mean  all  the  men  and  women 
In  and  out  of  government  who  care  about 
these  things — a  national  effort  on  a  scale 
never  before  witnessed  in  this  Nation  to  com- 
bat all  the  conditions  that  prevent  individual 
fulfilment  or  stunt  human  growth.  Teachers, 
social  workers,  citizens  who  do  volunteer 
work,  and  all  others  who  work  with  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  know  the 
extraordinary  scope  of  the  task  we  have  im- 
dertaken. 

It  is  an  effort  of  breathtaking  magnitude, 
worthy  of  free  men.  It  is  an  effort  that  Is 
almost  totally  unrecognized  by  the  press  and 
the  public.  It  is  an  effort  that  Is  sometimes 
mismanaged  and  always  seems  Inadequate. 
But  It  serves  the  deepest  and  truest  goals 
to  be  conceived  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

Study  the  line  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  is  carved  inside  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  "We  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor."  If  we  ask  ourselves  whether  there  Is 
anything  today  to  which  we  would  pledge 
"our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  hon- 
or," I  like  to  believe  that  for  most  of  us  the 
answer  would  be  "yes, "  because  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  there  la  such  a  thing  as  an  Amer- 
ican conunltment,  not  to  affluence,  not  to 
power,  but  to  the  release  of  human  poten- 
tial, the  enhancement  of  Individual  dignity, 
the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit. 

Those  are  the  great  themes  of  our  national 
life.  Everything  else  is  a  means  to  these  ends. 
And  It  Is  to  those  ends  that  we  dedicate 
this  school. 


ROHR  CORP.  TO  BUILD  SST  ENGINE 
PODS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rohr  Corp.  of  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  re- 
cently won  a  subcontract  to  construct 
the  pods  which  wlU  contain  the  huge 
Jet  engines  powering  our  supersonic 
transport — SST. 

This  significant  award  Is  only  the 
latest  In  a  long  line  of  accomplishments 
by  the  company.  The  selection  of  Rohr 
for  the  subcontract,  which  could  be 
worth  up  to  $500  million.  Is  really  not 
surprising.  Rohr  has  virtually  locked  up 
the  market  for  pods  for  our  new  jet 
transports.  Among  the  aircraft  that  have 
been  or  will  be  fitted  with  Rohr  pods  are 
the  Boeing  707,  727,  737,  and  747;  the 
Douglas  DC-8  and  DC-9;  the  Lockheed 
C-141,  C5-A,  and  JetStar,  and  the  Orum. 
man  Qulfstream  U. 

The  ambitious  SST  program,  designed 
to  thrust  the  United  States  to  the  fore- 
front In  the  Intense  International  com- 
petition to  build  the  absolute  airliner — 
obviously  will  be  good  business  for  Boe- 
ing, General  Electric,  Rohr,  and  the  other 
firms  that  are  imdertaklng  the  project. 
Rohr,  for  example,  will  use  about  500 
employees  on  Its  share  of  the  construc- 
tion of  two  prototype  SST's.  I  have  been 
reliably  Informed  that  when  the  actual 
production  program  reaches  full  swing — 
hopefully  in  the  mld-1970's — as  many  as 
2,000  workers  will  be  needed  by  Rohr. 
The  company  currently  employs  more 
than  8.500  persons  at  the  Chula  Vista 
plant. 

Rohr  also  contemplates  spending  $5.4 
million  for  new  equipment  to  be  used  In 
the  SST  work  and  the  addition  of  about 
100,000  square  feet  In  plant  space  for 
manufacturing. 

But  far  more  Important  than  the  Im- 
pact on  any  individual  locale  or  company 
Is  the  contribution  the  SST  will  make 
to  our  national  economy  and  to  our  posi- 
tion In  the  International  trade  arena. 

By  1990,  a  market  will  exist  for  at  leajst 
650  SST's  but  more  likely  for  as  many 
as  1,100.  In  a  prtilseworthy  collaboration, 
the  Federal  Government,  the  airlines, 
and  the  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
share  in  the  $1.14  billion  prototype  In- 
vestment. In  helping  get  this  program 
started,  our  Government  is  doing  no 
more  than  the  Governments  of  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Russia — all  of  which  are  ag- 
gressively backing  the  efforts  of  their 
own  manufacturers  to  develop  and  build 
a  first-line  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  IijFCstment  our  taxpayers  are  be- 
ing asked  to  make  In  the  SST  certainly 
win  not  be  money  lost.  The  Government, 
in  fact,  will  recoup  its  entire  Investment 
with  delivery  of  the  300th  airplane.  By 
the  500th  delivery,  the  United  States  will 
have  recovered  6  percent  interest  on  top 
of  the  original  Investment.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  also,  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  partner  In  this  great  endeavor,  will 
continue  to  share  In  the  profits  until  at 
least  15  years  after  certification. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  In- 
tend to  provide  every  bit  of  support  I 
can'  for  this  splendid  program  to  shrink 
the  world  by  permitting  travelers  to  fly 
at  nearly  three  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  articles  from 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  the  Chula 
Vista  Star-News  that  describe  Rohr's 
part  in  the  SST  development  program: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  4, 1967) 

$15  MnxiON  Job  Given   Rohr  in   Sitperjet 

Plane — Wnx  BtriLD  Pods  fob  Engines 

(By  Carl  Plain) 

Pods  to  contain  the  huge  engines  of  the 
U.S.  supersonic  "^ansport  will  be  built  by 
Bohr  Corp.  In  Chula  Vista  under  a  $15  million 
program  announced  yesterday. 

Company  forecasts  Indicated  that  about 
SOO  employes  will  be  Involved  In  Rohr's  work 
on  the  pair  of  300-seat,  1,800-mlle-an-hour 
prototypes  to  be  manufactured  by  Boeing  Co., 
Seattle,  under  a  go-ahead  from  President 
Johnson. 

Eventually,  the  SST  program  could  mean 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  of  business 
to  Rohr,  said  Burt  P.  Raynes,  president. 

"The  large  and  complex  pod  assemblies  to 
bouse  the  60,000-pound-thrust  General  Elec- 
tric engines  Include  a  variable-geometry  en- 
gine inlet,"  Raynes  said. 

"They  represent  a  technology  and  produc- 
tion chaUenge  we  will  be  most  pleased  to 
undertake." 

Rohr  engineers  already  are  working  with 
Boeing  on  design  details  of  the  engine  pods. 
The  assemblies  will  include  streamlined  na- 
celles, ducting,  electrical  wiring  fuel  lines 
and  other  devices  built  up  around  the  four 
General  Electric  engines. 

Specialized  facilities  for  the  new  program 
are  being  developed  at  the  Chula  Vista  plant 
where  Rohr's  SST  operations  will  be  centered. 

Company  engineers  have  been  working  sev- 
eral years  on  advancing  manufacturing  tech- 
nology to  meet  the  structural  and  material 
demands  of  supersonic  flight. 

High  speeds  and  resulting  heat  from  air 
passing  over  the  plane's  surfaces  prohibit  the 
use  of  ordinary  materials,  so  much  of  the 
SST  will  be  built  of  titanium  alloys  that 
resist  heat  better  than  aluminum  but  weigh 
less  than  aCeel. 

Rohr  has  been  producing  titanium  parts 
for  other  aircraft  since  the  start  of  Boeing's 
B-52  bomber  program  In  1952.  Titanium 
forming  and  sizing  facilities  In  the  Chula 
Vista  plant  are  being  expanded  to  handle 
added  volume. 

The  SST's  four  engine  pods  will  be  mounted 
iinder  the  horizontal  tail.  As  the  plane  ap- 
proaches an  airport,  the  variable-geometry 
air  Inlet  will  help  reduce  engine  noise  by 
choking  out  high-pitched  sound  from  the 
compressors. 

(From  the  Chula  Vista  Star- News,  May  4, 
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RoHB  Is  Awarded  Major  Contract 

A  $15  million  contract  to  manufacture 
propulsion  po(^a  for  the  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port has  been  awarded  to  Rohr  Corp.  of 
Chula  Vista  by  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle  it  was 
learned  yesterday. 

News  of  the  contract  cames  In  a  Joint 
announcement  by  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin 
(D-San  Diego),  and  Burt  F.  Raynes,  Rohr 
president. 

The  contract  calls  for  manufacture  of  pro- 
pulsion pods  for  two  SST  prototype  aircraft. 

The  pods  will  house  60,000  pound  thrvist 
engines  manufactured  by  General  Electric, 
a  prime  contractor  with  Boeing  on  the  SST. 

On  the  basis  of  Boeing  and  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  sales  forecasts,  Rohr's  participa- 
tion in  the  SST  program  could  mean  more 
than  a  half-bllUon  dollars  in  business  for 
the  company  through  the  life  of  the  program. 

Rohr's  SST  operations  will  be  centered  at 
the  Chula  Vista  plant,  where  specialized  fa- 
cilities are  being  developed  for  the  program. 
Forecasts  show  that  some  500  employees  may 
be  involved  as  the  production  phase  of  the 
SST  program  develops. 


"We  are  very  proud  of  this  selection  as  a 
part  of  the  Boeing  team  on  the  supersonic 
transport,"  Raynes  said.  "The  large  and  com- 
plex pod  assemblies  to  house  the  60,000- 
pound-thrust  engines  Include  the  variable 
geometry  engine  Inlet.  They  represent  a  tech- 
nology and  production  challenge  we  will  be 
most  pleased  to  undertake." 

This  ts  *ie  of  the  largest  aero-space  con- 
tracts let  in  the  county  in  recent  years.  Van 
Deerlin  said. 

Rohr  Is  one  of  sewen  firms  selected  by 
Boeing  to  receive  more  than  $165  million  in 
subcontracts  for  work  on  the  SST  prototypes. 

Rohr  engineers  have  been  working  lor  sev- 
eral years  on  development  of  Rohr's  manu- 
facturing technology  to  meet  the  materials 
and  structural  requirements  of  supersonic 
flight. 

Since  the  high  speed  and  resulting  skin 
friction  temperatures  of  the  SST  prohibit 
use  of  conventional  aircraft  materials,  much 
of  the  aircraft  will  be  built  of  titanium  al- 
loys— material  lighter  than  steel  but  offer- 
ing substantially  greater  heat  resistance  than 
aluminum. 

Rohr  has  been  Involved  In  production  of 
titanium  parts  for  other  aircraft  dating  back 
to  the  btart  of  the  Boeing  B-52  program  in 
1952  and  is  now  expanding  its  titanium  form- 
ing and  sizing  facilities  to  handle  the  addi- 
tional volume  created  by  the  SST  and  other 
new  programs. 

Rohr  engineers  are  already  working  with 
Boeing  on  the  detailed  design  of  the  huge 
pods  for  the  SST. 

The  four  pods  will  be  mounted  under  the 
horizontal  tail  and  will  be  fitted  with  vari- 
able-geometry air  inlefts  that  will  help  reduce 
nols°  on  airport  approach  by  "choking"  out 
high-pitched  sound  trom  the  engine  com- 
pressors. 

The  Boeing  supersonic  transport  design 
features  a  variable-sweep  integrated  wing 
which  combines  with  a  large  horizontal  tall 
to  form  a  single  lifting  surface  for  super- 
sonic flight. 

Aerodynamlcally.  the  wing  will  permit  the 
Boeing  SST  to  be  three  airplanes  in  one — 
a  supersonic  speedster  capable  of  cruising  at 
Mach  2. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  riinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  cele- 
brates its  sixth  birthday  and  on  behalf 
of  the 'American  people  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  I  extend  best 
wishes  to  all  the  peoples  of  South  Africa 
on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind,  let  me  express  my 
earnest  hope  that  tJie  "winds  of  change" 
which  seem  to  be  beginning  to  blow  in 
that  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa 
will  continue  In  velocity.  If  so.  a  bene- 
ficial effect  will  be  felt  all  over  Africa. 

Although  Americans  deplore  South 
Africa's  racial  policy,  and  although  as 
American  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions so  often  have  declared  we  never  in 
good  conscience  can  condone  her  posi- 
tion on  apartheid  because  it  Is  degrading 
to  a  large  portion  of  her  population, 
these  do  not  forbid  the  exchange  of 
amenities  on  anniversary  occasions.  I  am 
firm  in  my  faith  that  dialog  and  the 


rule  of  law  can  achieve  the  objectives 
that  we  all  desire. 

South  Africa  has  served  as  our  loyal 
ally  on  past  occasions  and  hopefully  will 
be  on  our  side  in  the  future  in  the  cause 
of  peace  or  war.  She  is  the  natural  re- 
pository of  the  large  portion  of  the  free 
world's  gold,  uranium,  chromium,  man- 
ganese, and  diamonds.  U.S.  interests  have 
invested  well  over  $600  million  in  her 
mines  and  factories.  In  some  instances 
I  am  advised  that  U.S.  firms  have  been 
m  the  forefront  in  introducing  progres- 
sive labor  practices  and  employing  non- 
white  labor  at  high  job  and  skill  classifi- 
cation. 

E>uring  the  past  year  tragedy  struck 
high  in  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  with  the  brutal  sissassina- 
tlon  of  the  Prime  Minister.  There  were 
many  who  felt  that  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister would  pursue  even  more  ruthlessly 
his  Government's  policy  of  apartheid. 
This  may  not  be  the  case.  The  world  is 
watching  the  actions  of  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  and  his  seeming  effort  to  im- 
prove his  country's  image. 

We  hear  now  that  South  Africa  has 
agreed  to  allow  multiracial  teams  in 
Olympic  events  and  permit  tours  in  South 
Africa  of  foreign  teams  that  include  some 
nonwhite  players.  We  hear  now  that  the 
Government  has  indicated  that  some 
white  investment  might  be  allowed  in 
African  institutions,  another  slight  de- 
parture from  total  apartheid.  Gestures 
like  these,  however  modest,  have  received 
some  response.  Robert  Gardiner,  dis- 
tinguished Ghanaian,  has  suggested  that 
South  Africa  be  readmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
He  is  executive  secretary  of  the  ECA, 
from  which  South  Africa  was  expelled 
in  1964. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day,  not  many 
anniversaries  away,  when  all  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today,  will 
work  toward  a  common  goal  of  making 
the  continent  truly  a  land  of  destiny  and 
of  racial  equality. 


MEMORIAL    DAY    IN    THE    SECOND 
DISTRICrr  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  on  the  inspiring 
manner  in  which  Memorial  Day  was 
observed  in  the  community  of  Calumet 
Park  In  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  con- 
gratulate, commend,  and  thank  Com- 
mander Paul  Luisi  and  all  the  384  mem- 
bers of  Calumet  Park  Post  1156  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  am  not  in  position 
•to  state  with  proved  accuracy  that  it  was 
the  best  and  finest  community  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  Day  in  all  the  land,  but 
I  am  sure  that  none  could  have  sur- 
passed It.  It  was  truly  a  pattern  for  all 
the  communities  of  our  country.  It  was 


in   the    finest    traditions    of    American 
patriotism. 

The  parade  passed  through  business 
and  residential  sections,  the  lewns  of 
homes  alive  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Among  those  on  the  speaker's 
stand  were  Tony  Pizza,  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Calumet  Park,  Jack  DePlanche, 
Bob  Grifnn,  Roy  Logan,  Harry  Murau- 
ski,  Casey  Drozdowski,  and  John  Bed- 
orcin,  trustees  of  the  village.  Village 
Clerk  Mary  Hodgson,  Municipal  Judge 
James  Sparing,  Committeeman  Law- 
rence Petta,  Commander  Dan  Sullivan  of 
Calumet  Memorial  Camp  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Irene  Gipta,  president 
of  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  1156, 
Father  Madden  of  Seven  Holy  Pounders 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Swenson  of  the  Com- 
munity Covenant  Church,  Attorney 
Michael  Hinko,  and  Col.  John  P.  Gib- 
bons of  the  U.S.  Army,  orator  of  the 
day.  Judges  of  the  parade  were  Nancy 
Kapp,  June  Orlowskl,  Ida  Hathaway,  and 
Ev  Shields. 

The  parade  consisted  of  68  units  in 
five  sections.  The  organization  of  a  pa- 
rade of  this  size  and  quality  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  coordinated  ef- 
fort and  hard,  hard  work.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  Include  the  order  of 
the  parade  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  tnily  wonderful  accom- 
plishment of  a  post  of  the  American 
Legion,  with  a  membership  of  384,  work- 
ing under  the  creed  of  the  American 
Legion  "My  God  and  Country." 
Memorial  Dat  Parade  Linextp 
lead  section 

All  fire  units. 

All  police  units. 

Car  with  Congressman  Barratt  O'Rara. 

Car  with  Mayor  Tony  Pizza. 

^ar  with  Col.  John  P.  Gibbons,  U.S.  Army. 

Cars  with  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  Blue 
Star  Mothers. 

msT  section 

U.S.  Marine  Color  Guard. 

Calumet  Park  American  Legion  Color 
Guard  Post  ^1166  (Blue  Devils). 

Calumet  Park  V.P.W.  Color  Guard  Post 
S8774. 

Calumet  Park  American  Legion  Post  mem- 
bers Post  #1166. 

Calumet  Park  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Unit  #1166. 

Calumet  Park  American  Legion  SAL 
Squadron  #1166. 

Calumet  Park  VJP.W.  Poet  members  Post 
=8774. 

U.S.  Navy  Band  from  Great  Lakes  Training 
Center. 

Commander  Wm.  "Clem"  O'Brlan  of  the 
8th  Dist.  American  Legion  Dept.  of  Illinois 
and  Officers. 

Phillips  Photo  Float. 

Majorette  Judy  Bond. 

Thornrldge  Lassies  Majorettes. 

Calumet  Park  Rams  A.  C.  Float. 

Calumet  Park  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Peppermint  Majorettes  (with  car) . 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Van. 

Commvmlty  Covenant  Church  Float. 

Calumet  Park  Hardware  Float. 

B,S.A.  Troop  #792  led  by  Mr.  Walter  Kaiser. 

SECOND   section 

Napleton  Motors  Horse  Cart.  Mr.  Ed  Na- 
pleton. 

Southwest  Shrine  Club,  horses  and  "pooper 
scooper." 

Evergreen  Park  Rangerettes. 

The  Silhouettes  from  Lucella's  School  of 
Twirling. 

Cub  Scout  Pack  #3788  Jr. 


Cub  Scout  Pack  #3788  Float. 

3rd  Batt..  122nd  Arty..  33rd  Dlv.  of  the 
111.  National  Guard  under  Capt.  Orsi. 

Boy  Scout  Troop   #744 — Jr. 

The  Jr.  Band  from  Dwight  D.  Etsenhower 
"Old  Main"  High  School. 

Lar  Daly. 

Color  Guard  from  Roseland  Post  #49 
American  Legion. 

Koscluszcko  Post  #30  PLAV. 

KosclUBZCko  Post  #30  PLAV  Auxiliary. 

Monarch  Laundry  Float. 

third  section 

Calumet  Memorial  Post  #330  of  the 
American  Legion.  Color  Guard. 

Marching  Sts.  from  Harvey  American  Le- 
gion Poet  #155  Color  Guard. 

Tlnley  Park  American  Legion  Post  #616 
Color  Guard. 

Park  Forest  American  Legion  Post  #1198 
Color  Guard. 

nUana  Post  #220  American  Legion  Jr. 
Band. 

Stanley  J.  Sukta  Post  #5414  V.P.W.  Jr. 
Color  Guard. 

Stanley  J.  Sukta  Poet  #5414  V.F.W.  Sr. 
Color  Guard. 

Calumet  Park  Little  League  Baseball 
Team. 

Roseland  Moose  Lodge  #1062  Float  and 
Clowns. 

Whirling  Debs  Majorettes. 

Calumet  Park  Women's  Civic  Club. 

fourth  section 

Ko-Tam-Ta  Campflre  Girls  led  by  Mrs. 
Flleth. 

Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Yvonne's  Royal  Lancers  Majorettes  (with 
sound  car). 

Calumet  Park  Drugs. 

B.S.A.  Troop  #788  led  by  Mr.  Eugene  Raty- 
slk. 

Calumet  Park  Troublemakers  A.C. 

Bluebird  Campflre  Girls. 

Pope  John  CouncU  of  K.C. 

Indianapolis  Pacesetter  Car  coiirtesy  Tony 
Plet. 

The  Jesters  Drum  and  Bxigle  Corps  from 
Mt.  Greenwood.  « 

Lois  Riney'6  Campflre  Girls. 

Ravae's  Dynamics  Majorettes. 

Seven  Holy  Founders  Church. 
fittr  section 

Imperial  Bfojorettes. 

U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Car. 

J.  &  R.  Bike  Retanl.  6  bikes. 

Calumet  Park  Teen  Club. 

Chicago  Civil  Defense  Truck. 

Cub  Scout  Pack  #3792  led  by  Mr.  Bob 
Rlney. 

PoUsh  Womans  AlUance  Majorettes,  "The 
Garlando". 

Hegewlsb  Raiders  Jr.  Color  Guard. 

The  Shannon  Rovers.  Irish  Pipe  Band. 

The  VJBJir.  "BOMABC"  MlssUe. 


ON  BELIEVINa  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one knows  that  there  is  a  great  dissatis- 
faction in  our  Nation  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Much  of  this  frustration  can 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  our  President 
and  Mr.  McNamara  who  have  not  been 
honest  with  the  American  people.  We  all 
know  that  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  political 
football  out  of  the  Vietnam  war  during 
the  1964  presidential  election.  In  his 
effort  to  deride  and  defeat  Senator  Gold- 


water  he  attacked  the  suggestion  by  the 
Republican  nominee  that  the  United 
States  carry  out  escalated  military  oper- 
ations to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
and  minimize  our  losses.  Mr.  Johnson's 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 

The  policies  he  is  now  carrying  out  are 
those  that  he  ridiculed  in  1964,  although 
with  indecision  and  bungling.  The  Amer- 
ican people — both  the  left  and  the  right — 
clearly  do  not  trust  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  major  frustration  in  our  coun- 
try today  over  this  war  is  due  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  deceptive  and  insincere 
statements.  To  repeat  his  past  pro- 
nouncements of  his  intended  policy  and 
endeavor  to  square  them  to  what  he  is 
now  advocating  brings  sadness  to  all  of 
us  who  believe  that  we  should  be  able  to 
respect  and  support  our  President.  He 
clearly  does  not  deserve  to  have  us  ratify 
his  mistakes  and  o£fer  excuses  to  fill  his 
credibility  gap. 

The  latest  casualty  reports  indicate 
that  over  300  men  died  in  the  last  week 
of  the  war  and  more  than  2,800  were 
listed  as  casualties.  Our  boys  are  being 
sacrificed  as  cannon  fodder  while  the 
Johnson  administration  fiddles.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reminds  me  of  the  old 
line  fireman  who  thought  the  way  to  put 
out  the  fire  was  to  bring  the  water  level 
above  the  fire.  In  this  case  he  Is  escalat- 
ing our  troop  commitments — something 
he  said  he  would  not  do  but  has  con- 
sistently gone  back  on  his  word.  Possi- 
bly he  and  Mr.  McNamara  think  that  we 
can  win  by  using  our  troops  like  the  old 
fireman  used  the  water  but  at  any  rate 
the  American  people  are  getting  Increas- 
ingly sick  of  such  folly.  Failure  to  use 
our  superior  military  power  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  best  interest  of  our 
troops  to  State  Department  political  de- 
cisions are  putting  our  boys  in  the  posi- 
tion of  sheer  cannon  fodder. 

I  cannot  feel  sorry  for  the  American 
liberals  and  peace  sidvocates  who  were 
misled  by  Mr.  Johnson.  They  should 
have  known  better  and  they  got  what 
they  deserved.  Unfortunately,  the  rest 
of  us  got  it  with  them.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
boys  who  are  being  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  expediency  and  while  I  support  our 
basic  commitment  to  Vietnam  and  be- 
lieve we  must  check  Communist  siggres- 
sion,  I  resent  the  deception  of  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  McNamara  and  disassociate 
myself  completely  from  their  policy  of 
putting  our  fighting  men  last  in  their 
considerations.  They  are  far  more  wor- 
ried about  what  India  thinks,  how  the 
U.N.  will  react,  how  to  placate  the  "peace" 
Senators  and  liberals  at  home,  and  1968, 
than  they  are  in  basic  decisions  as  to 
what  is  In  the  best  military  interest  of 
our  fighting  men.  Politics  rates  first, 
our  boys  last.  At  the  root  of  the  admin- 
istration difficulty  Is  the  failure  to  clear- 
ly perceive  the  true  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  to  follow  soft  line  policies. 

In  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  Judge 
Henry  W.  Edgerton  wrote  an  interest- 
ing letter  indicating  the  disaffection  of 
those  of  Mr.  Edgerton's  liberad  persua- 
sion. To  repeat,  I  cannot  feel  sorry  for 
those  who  fell  for  Mr.  Johnson's  line  in 
1964  but  it  is  at  least  meritorious  to 
consider  some  of  the  statements  Mr. 
Johnson  made  which  misled  consider- 
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able  numbers  of  voters  who,  like  Judge 
Bdgerton,  voted  for  him  In  1964.  The 
letter  follows: 
(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  May  28.  1067] 

"COlUCmCXMT"    IN    SOXTTH    VlKTIfAM 

TotbeEDiroa: 

President  Johnson  has  said  "We  are  there 
because  we  have  a  promise  to  keep";  "we  ore 
committed";  "America  keepe  Its  word."  Many 
Americans  In  and  out  of  Congress  share  his 
Illusion  that  he  is  America  and  "the  country 
Is  committed."  Only  a  declaration  of  war  or 
an  explicit  treaty  can  commit  America  to  an 
armed  conflict.  This  war  Is  not  declared. 
Justified  by  any  treaty  or  consistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mx.  Johnson  seeks  to  use  his  two  predeces- 
sors as  examples.  But  President  Elsenhower 
sent  no  fighting  men  and  President  Kennedy 
sent  few.  He  said  of  the  Vietnamese:  "It  Is 
their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  haye  to 
win  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  we  can 
send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they 
have  to  win  It,  the  people  of  Vietnam."  Only 
President  Johnson  has  sent  hiindreds  of 
thousands  of  men. 

XLSCTION    PROMISB 

During  the  election  campaign  Mr.  Johnson 
promised  not  to  enlarge  the  war  and  not  to  go 
north.  He  said:  "I  have  bad  advice  to  load 
our  planes  with  bombs  and  to  drop  them  on 
certain  areas  that  I  think  would  enlarge  the 
war.  .  .  .  Z  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the 
war";  "There  are  those  that  say  you  ought 
to  go  north  and  drop  bombs.  .  .  .  We  don't 
want  oiu*  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Asian  boys";  "We  are  not  going  north  and 
we  are  not  going  south;  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  get  them  to  save  their  own 
freed<»n  with  their  own  men,  with  our  leader- 
ship and  oiur  officer  direction,  and  such  equip- 
ment as  we  can  furnish  them";  "We  are  not 
going  to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten 
tbous«md  miles  away  from  home  to  do  whftt 
Asian  boys  o\ight  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

Many  of  tis  voted  for  him  as  a  peace  can- 
didate. After  the  election  he  enlarged  the 
war  and  went  north. 

In  giving  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  soldier's 
widow  he  Implied  that  but  for  dissenters  the 
man  would  not  have  been  klUed.  As  Walter 
Uppmann  said,  "The  obvious  rebuttal  to  the 
President's  use  of  the  heroes  Is  that  U  Mr. 
Johnson  had  remained  true  to  the  policy  on 
which  he  was  elected  .  .  .  Sergeant  Connor 
would  be  alive  today." 

WKAKNEBS    or  CA8X 

As  SenatOT  McGovem  said,  "In  trying  to 
Imply  that  it  is  American  dissent  which  la 
causing  the  Vietnamese  to  continue  the  war, 
the  Administration  Is  only  confessing  the 
weakness  of  Its  own  case  by  trying  to  silence 
Its  critics  and  confuse  the  American  people. 
It  Is  not  the  Impact  of  the  dissent  on  Hanoi 
that  worries  the  Administration;  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  dissenters  have  exposed  the  con- 
tradictions, the  falsehoods,  and  the  result- 
ing credibility  gap  which  surrounds  Admin- 
istration policy." 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  in  Vietnam, 
"We  are  here  because  we  made  a  prom- 
ise. ...  If  Moscow  or  Peking  ever  discovers 
that  the  promises  of  the  United  States  do 
not  mean  what  they  say,  then  this  world 
goes  up  In  smoke."  Any  one  who  reads  the 
public  record  with  an  open  mind  cannot  fall 
to  discover  that  the  promises  of  President 
Johnson  do  not  mean  what  they  say. 

HxmiT   W.    EOCCRTON. 

WAaBDroTON,  May  23  19S7. 

(NoTZ. — ^The  writer  Is  Senior  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals.  District  of 
Columbia  circuit.) 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURT  L.  TAIiCCyTT 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Burt 
L.  Talcott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Zs  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dls- 
ting\iished  colleague  from  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  California,  Representative  Burt 
L.  Talcott,  was  recently  honored  by  the 
American  Teens  Against  Cancer — 
AT  AC — a  youth  subdivision  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  for  his  unusual  and 
effective  work  in  encouraging  teenagers 
not  to  smoke. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  special  con- 
cern and  extra  effort  of  busy  Members  of 
Congi^ess  who  take  the  time  to  work  with 
studenttJs  in  the  improvement  of  their 
health.  Mr.  Talcott  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  contribution  in  this  area. 

Representative  Taicott  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  ATAC 
awards  conference  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  speech  CflKtie  assembled  award 
winners  and  student  workers  is  worth 
calling  to  the  attention  of  all  teenagers, 
their  parents  and  the  public  generally, 
and  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  legis- 
lators. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  his  speech 
for  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Addrzss  bt  Mr.  Talcott 

Young  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  citi- 
zens: I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you.  It  Is  not  often  that  1  have 
an  audience  like  you — one  that  Is  young,  en- 
thusiastic and  openminded— but  more  Im- 
portantly, one  that  Is  united  by  a  single  In- 
terest. I  commend  yon  for  your  dedication 
to  the  fight  against  cancer.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  find  teenagers  not  only  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  anxious  to  do 
something  concrete  about  it. 

Last  year  I  noticed  that  the  television  net- 
works were  overlooking  some  excellent  anti- 
smoking  spot  announoements  prepared  as  a 
public  service  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. There  were  many  reasons  that 
prompted  me  to  instigate  a  Congressional 
inquiry  Into  the  situation.  To  begin  with.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  medical, 
financial  and  social  dstrlments  of  smoking. 
However,  there  is  much  more  to  consider 
than  the  individual  smoker.  The  effect  of 
smoke,  and  smokers,  on  society  is  a  topic 
that  must  not  be  ignored.  But  I  would  like 
to  address  myseU  first  to  the  effects  upon 
the  Individual. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  each  year  on 
cigarettes,  cigars  and  pipes  Is  astronomical. 
Americans  smoke  641  billion  cigarettes  a 
year — that's  eight  a  day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  chUd  of  every  age.  Computed 
one  way,  this  Is  about  10  cents  a  day  each, 
or  $180.00  a  year  for  a  family  of  five — over 
a  period  of  40  years  this  is  over  17.250.00  or 
the  equivalent  of  three  good  automobiles  or 
a  good  airplane.  This  staggering  figure  does 
not  Include  cigar  or  pipe  smoking.  Money 
spent  on  tobacco  products  In  1966  exceeded 
$9,210,000,000.  This  is  more  than  three  and 
one-half  times  the  projected  federal  budget 
for  education  during  ttie  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  twice  the  budget  for  Space  Research  and 
Technology. 

Other  out-of-pocket  costs  of  smoking — 
the  expense  of  shopping  and  supplies,  of 
cleaning  clothes,  homas  and  offices — the  ex- 
tra costs  of  mouthwashes  and  dental  care — 
the  enormous  costs  of  damaged  or  ruined 
clothes — ties,  sweaters,  suits  and  party 
dresses — may  exceed  the  costs  of  the  to- 
bsuxo.  No  one  can  estimate  the  loss  of  furni- 
ture, cars,  homes,  offloe  buildings  or  forests 
destroyed  by  careless   cigarette   smpklng.   I 


challenge  anyone  to  estimate  this  loss  at 
less  than  tuHce  the  cost  of  tobacco. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  agali-.st 
smoking,  I  believe.  Is  the  danger  It  poses 
to  your  health.  Cigarette  smoking  Is  regarded 
as  the  most  Important  cause  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  a  significant  factor  In  can- 
cer of  the  larynx.  Cigarette  smoking,  based 
on  clinical  and  autopsy  studies,  animal  ex- 
perimentation and  population  surveys,  does 
constitute  a  definite  risk  to  health.  A  na- 
tion-wide survey  indicates  that  smokert 
spend  more  than  a  third  more  time  away  from 
their  work,  because  of  illness,  than  non- 
smokers.  What  more  evidence  Is  needed?  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  physicians  and 
researchers  will  admonish.  "Don't  smoke:  II 
you  don't  smoke,  don't  start:  If  you  must 
smoke,  be  moder-.ta." — Smokers  are  sucke.-s! 

The  dangers  of  smoking  are  recognized  all 
over  the  world — the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians In  Great  Britain,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation— all  conclude  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  serious  health  hazard.  No  agency  or  orga- 
nization has  yet  given  evidence  that  smoking 
is  salubrious  or  healthful. 

Manufacturers  may  denlcotlnlze,  and  filter 
the  tars;  but  this  can  only  reduce,  not 
eliminate,  the  hazards.  And  the  hazards  In- 
clude loss  of  life — not  only  from  Indirect 
Internal  diseases,  but  often  from  burns  or 
asphyxiation  from  fires  started  by  carelessly 
disposed  cigarettes  I  doubt  that  any  adult 
is  lucky  enough  not  to  know  someone  who 
was  killed  in  this  way.  I  have  known  four. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  smoking  that 
is  seldom  considered  by  smokers — that  li 
the  rudeness  of  the  habit.  Smokers  seem  to 
believe  their  behavior  is  so  common  that 
consideration  of  another's  sensitivities  It 
unimportant.  They  suffer  from  the  same 
syndrome  that  permits  some  people  to  be- 
Uve  that  washing  and  bathing  arc  not  socially 
necessary. 

I  recently  attended  a  high  level  seminar 
on  the  subject  of  air  pollution.  In  this  meet- 
ing, 8  of  the  12  persons  imoked  something— 
the  air  In  our  meeting  room  became  so 
polluted  that  a  smoker  became  dizzy  tmd 
finally  asked  permission  to  open  the  win- 
dows and  door  to  let  in  some  fresh  air.  I 
thought  this  was  a  strange  twist — no  one 
asked  permission  to  foul  the  others'  air,  but 
one  had  to  ask  permission  to  let  some  fresh 
air  in!  The  pollution  Index  of  our  room 
would  have  triggered  a  major  alert  If  It  had 
been  out  on  the  street. 

But  what  can  we,  as  individuals,  do?  There 
are  two  powerful  forces  in  America  working 
against  us — 1 )  the  government,  at  all  levels, 
and  2)  the  mass  advertising  media.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  truth  are  on  our  side. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
we  passed  a  labeling  bill  which  required  the 
printing  of  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking 
May  Be  Hazardous  to  Tour  Health"  on  each 
cigarette  package.  Rather  them  a  benefit  to 
the  smoker,  the  whole  legislation  is  a  boon 
to  the  tobacco  Interests — simply  because  it 
Is  BO  misleading.  Most  people  believe  that  If 
smoking  were  truly  "hazardous,"  their  gov- 
ernment would  say  so  directly — and  would 
prohibit  the  further  use,  sale  or  distribution 
of  tobacco,  like  it  does  with  other  harmful 
products.  So,  because  the  Oovernment  did 
not  come  out  with  a  direct  denunciation,  but 
simply  a  "maybe."  the  smoker  is  lulled  Into 
a  false  sense  of  security.  The  smoker's  re- 
action is.  "Well,  it  must  not  be  too  danger- 
ous. Ill  take  my  chances."  So  the  smoker 
has  not  been  deterred  and  the  manufacturing 
of  cigarettes  and  cigars  increases.  However, 
this  is  not  the  only  result  of  the  legislation. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  have  not  only  re- 
tained their  customers,  but  they  were  given 
special  protection  by  the  law. 

Let  me  point  out  one  example.  Before  the 
labeling  legislation,  law  suits  against  tobacco 
manufacturers  were  being  filed,  and  toon,  to 
recover  money  compensation  for  injuries  and 
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deaths  caused  by  tobacco  use.  Now  recovery 
Is  no  longer  legally  possible.  Every  smoker 
has  been  technically  warned  of  the  hazards 
to  bis  health.  This  is  called  "assumption 
of  the  risk" — a  complete  defense  for  the 
wrongdoer  or  tortfeasor.  In  law,  if  an  Injured 
party  knows  of  a  danger,  and  still  proceeds, 
he  Is  said  to  have  assumed  the  risk  and  can 
recover  nothing. 

This  warning  label  on  cigarettes,  not  only 
aided  the  tobacco  companies,  but  it  put  Con- 
gress In  a  rather  ambiguous,  if  not  duplicl- 
tous,  position.  Despite  the  labeling  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  Ooverrunent  continues  to 
rubsidize  the  growing  of  tobacco.  In  1966. 
1332.741  of  your  tax  dollars  were  channeled 
Into  this  Industry.  Now  can  you  Imagine  a 
situation  more  Incongruous  than  a  govern- 
ment subsidizing  an  Industry  about  which  it 
feels  compelled  to  warn  its  citizens? 

When  I  started  to  discuss  the  role  of  our 
Oovernment.  I  said  that  we  are  confronted 
by  the  Government  at  all  levels.  By  this  I 
meant  that  the  Congress  is  not  the  only  cul- 
prit— local  and  state  governments  were  also 
involved,  although  In  a  less  obvious  and  more 
Indirect  way. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering  the 
cigarette  package  labeling  bill,  local  govern- 
ments pleaded  with  Congress  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  Jeopardize  one  of  their 
principal  sources  of  taxes — tobacco  products. 
My  state  of  California,  for  instance,  received 
over  $76,000,000  in  cigarette  revenues  in  1966. 
and  this  figure  does  not  even  include  reve- 
nue from  cigar  or  other  tobacco  products. 
So  local  officials  were  culpable  along  with 
Federal  officials  In  the  passage  of  the  mis- 
chievous legislation. 

The  second  important  force  confronting  us 
Is  the  news  and  advertising  media,  which 
also  have  an  interest  in  keeping  tobacco  on 
the  market.  In  1966  alone,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, radio  and  TV  stations,  received  over 
$276  million  from  the  advertisement  of  this 
one  product.  76.9  percent  of  this  total  was 
spent  on  television  announcements.  Regret- 
tably, their  social  conscience  and  their  con- 
cern for  the  public  health  does  not  yet  equal 
their  avarice  for  money.  How  much  evidence 
or  persuasion  will  be  necessary  to  change 
their  advertising  morality  (or  lack  of  It)  is 
not  yet  known.  It  is  Ironical  how  persistent 
the  news  media  are  In  stressing  a  "morality" 
In  areas  of  "clvU  rights"  and  Vietnam;  yet 
where  there  is  a  pecuniary  profit,  the  moral- 
ity of  the  Issue  is  ignored.  It  appears  that 
where  there  are  thoughts  of  money  In  coffers, 
there  are  few  ioncems  for  people  in  coffins. 

All  of  these  factors:  the  medical  and  finan- 
cial costs  of  smoking  to  the  smoker;  the 
deleterious  effects  of  smoking  on  society — 
what  it  does  to  our  air.  our  forests  and 
homes;  the  degrading  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  Congress — putting  It  in  an  am- 
biguous position;  and  tt^  special  favor  done 
for  the  tobacco  Industry — giving  it  legal  pro- 
tection— all  stimulated  my  concern  on  this 
issue. 

Last  summer  I  discovered  that  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  had  some  excellent  public 
service  films  on  the  subject  of  smoking,  and 
that  the  networks,  out  of  fear  of  losing  the 
patronage  of  the  tobacco  companies,  were 
not  using  them.  Following  my  Congressional 
Inquiry,  however,  the  networks  began  using 
the  anti-smoking  annoxincements  more  fre- 
quently. This  was  gratifying.  1  am  now  study- 
ing the  policy  of  the  "equal  time"  doctrine — 
which  was  once  thought  to  apply  only  to  op- 
posing political  candidates  on  controversial 
issues.  I  hope  that  equal  time  might  be  al- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  policy  or  regulation 
to  opponents  of  liquor  and  tobacco  advertis- 
ing as  well  as  political  opponents. 

This  was  one  of  my  reactions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  smoking:  but  the  dilemma  is  far  from 
solved.  We  have  enormous  obstacles  ahead 
of  us.  and  your  enthusiasm  and  interest  can 
belp  overcome  them. 

I  have  two  specific  suggestions  for  your 


constructive     action — to     complement     the 
many  good  things  you  are  already  doing. 

1 )  Become  more  active  in  your  commu- 
nities— your  school,  your  town,  your  church. 
Don't  just  read,  attend  conferences  and  talk 
with  other  non-smokers.  In  this  venture, 
you  must  convert  others.  Talking  with  like- 
minded  people  does  not  convert  others — al- 
though it  does  bolster  ovu-  own  reasoning  and 
our  esprit. 

Form  a  committee  to  accumtUate  new 
ideas,  to  formulate  plans  and  to  carry  out 
your  projects.  Knlarge  your  group,  Include 
the  respected  and  Infiuentlal  students.  Set 
good  examples.  Work  with  your  teachers,  the 
sponsors  of  school  organizations — PTA  offi- 
cials, the  clergy,  the  tnedlcal  society.  It  may 
surprise  you  how  sympathetic  and  coopera- 
tive the  Infiuentlal  people  and  leaders  will 
be. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  your  com- 
mittees call  upon  public  officials  or  Influ- 
ential civic  leaders,  who  smoke.  Schedule  a 
meeting  with  them,  share  with  them  some 
of  the  facts,  explain  the  power  of  example, 
and  urge  them  to  stop  smoldng  "as  an  ex- 
ample for  our  youth."  Such  flattery,  atten- 
tion, publicity  and  a  sincere  appeal  to  their 
concern  for  student  and  public  health  can, 
I  believe,  have  considerable  Impact.  If  only 
one  promised  to  quit,  as  a  pubUc  service 
to  youth,  you  would  have  achieved  a  great 
victory.  His  quitting  would  focus  attention 
upon  the  hazards  of  smoldng;  it  would 
cause  some  to  reconsider  the  benefits  of 
quitting,  or  of  not  starting.  You  would  have 
another  ally — maybe  a  key  ally  the  next 
time  the  city  council  Increases  the  cigarette 
taxes  or  when  the  newspaper  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  considers  tobacco  adver. 
Using.  Some  leaders  may  be  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  stop  smoking — yet  they  may  will- 
ingly denounce  smoking — and  their  de- 
nouncement can  be  helpful  to  your  cause. 
Even  if  you  fail  to  convert  one  smoker,  you 
will  have  gained  an  Invaluable  experience 
in  the  art  of  persuasion  and  the  science  of 
community  action.  Every  success  will  fire 
your  committee  to  more  effort  and  more  suc- 
cesses. Other  youth  committees  wUI  take  up 
your  practices.  Tou  can  be  persuasive  with 
adult  leaders,  if  you  wlU  only  try. 

2 )  My  next  suggestion  Is  similar — it  Is  acti- 
vist; it  requires  teamwork  and  it  involves 
politics.  Every  teenager  should  become  ac- 
tive in  politics.  Political  campaigns  afford 
good  opportunities  to  raise  Issues.  Smoking  is 
an  issue  of  pubUc  concern  as  well  as  of  per- 
sonal commitment.  Youth  may  not  have 
the  expertise  to  get  Involved  on  issues  like 
Vietnam,  balance  of  payments,  or  Federal 
aid  to  education,  but  you  are  experts  on 
smoking  and  you  have  the  essential  con- 
cern. Actually,  If  you  don't  raise  the  Issue, 
few  others  will. 

So  your  committee  should  support  the  non- 
smoker  candidate;  you  should  work  actively 
for  him  and  tell  the  others  why.  Don't  treat 
the  election,  or  the  issue,  as  a  gimmick — be 
serious,  be  professional,  try  to  be  politically 
effective.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  opportu- 
nities I  Icnow  for  you  to  "sell"  your  views 
and  to  obtain  some  very  practical  political 
eipertcnce  which  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  in  future  political  campaigns.  You 
might  even  discover  your  future  profes- 
sional career  or  your  bent  for  public  service. 

In  addition  to  effective  gains  for  your 
cause,  you  will  achieve  many  valuable  fringe 
benefits  for  your  community  and  for  your- 
self. Just  as  Importantly,  your  work  In  the 
political  arena  and  your  direct  involvement 
with  the  leaders  of  your  community,  will  be 
exciting  and  fun. 

I  also  want  to  pass  along  two  reminders: 
One  Is  ttqat  anything  an  adult  can  do,  you 
can  do  also.  You  should  work  with  adults — 
It  Is  good  experience  for  you;  It  Is  encourage- 
ment for  them.  Their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge will  complement  your  zest  and  action. 
But,  you  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  are 


21.  or  untU  you  graduate,  or  until  you  can 
vote,  to  be  effective.  You  need  only  a  goal,  a 
commitment,  and  a  willingness  to  work  for 
that  goal — age,  wealth,  and  background  are 
not  Important. 

A  second  reminder— education  to  discour- 
age cigarette  smoking  must  begin  with  chil- 
dren in  junior  high  school,  or  younger.  The 
scare  of  cancer  and  other  health  hazards 
which  finally  catch  up  and  klU  In  middle  age. 
do  not  impress  youngsters. 

The  conduct  of  parents  may  be  the  greatest 
Influence — but  do  not  minimize  the  Influence 
you  teenagers  have  upon  pre-teenagers;  it  is 
enormous,  for  both  good  and  bad.  When 
you  have  this  opportunity,  you  have  a  com- 
mensurate responsibUity.  So.  I  repeat,  set 
good  examples. 

We  have  many  people  to  reach  in  this 
crusade  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  health 
and  social  hazards  of  snaoklng — the  pre- 
teenagers.  your  own  peers,  your  parents  and 
other  adults,  the  leaders  and  opinion  shapersi 
Teenagers  can  effectively  Influence  these 
grou^js — if  they  will  only  apply  their  knowl- 
edge and  talents. 

You  have  two  of  the  toughest  and  most 
powerful  adversaries  in  this  crusade — the 
governments  and  the  news  and  advertising 
media.  But  dont  despair;  this  should  only 
intensify  the  challenge.  Tou  have  two  of  the 
most  powerful  allies — the  truth  and  public 
opinion. 

All  of  the  educational  materials  wlU  go 
for  naught  If  we  cannot  develop  some  exam- 
ple setters,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
esthetic,  social  and  moral  grounds  for  not 
smoking.  This  is  your  role  and  you  are  per- 
forming it  well.  I  wish  you  increasing  success. 


STUDENTS  VOW  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  an  article 
from  the  Manchester,  NJI.,  Union 
Leader  of  May  16  entitled  "Students  Vow 
Violence,"  by  Arthur  C.  Egan,  Jr.,  which 
describes  how  some  students  plan  to 
spend  the  coming  long,  hot  summer.  The 
second  article  in  this  series  is  unfortu- 
nately unavailable  at  this  time  and  will 
be  inserted  later. 

I  think  every  law-abiding  citizen  will 
agree  that  this  article  is  both  anger-pro- 
voking and  depressing.  The  account 
opens  with  this  quote: 

We  students  are  going  to  change  the  whole 
way  of  life  In  this  country.  We're  going  to  do 
as  we  want,  when  we  want  and  how  we  wsmt. 
Let  anyone  try  to  stop  us  and  they'll  have  a 
riot  on  their  hands. 

Of  course  the  speaker  quoted  above 
was  speaking  only  for  a  small  but  dis- 
ruptive segment  of  our  youth,  but  a 
whole  system  of  permissive  educational 
theories  stands  indicted  as  contributing 
to  this  present  condition. 

As  for  those  plarmlng  this  type  of  un- 
lawful activity,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  their  long,  hot  summer  might  pos- 
sibly be  spent  in  a  short,  hot  prison  cell. 

I  Insert  the  above-mentioned  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

StODENTS    Vow    VIOI.XNCE 

(By  Arthur  C.  Egan,  Jr.) 
Cambridce,  Mass. — "We  students  are  gcAng 
to  change  the  whole  way  of  life  in  this  ooun- 
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try.  We're  going  to  do  as  we  want,  when  we 
want  and  bow  we  want.  Let  anyone  try  to 
stop  us  and  they'll  have  a  riot  on  their 
hands." 

"Why  man,  we've  got  It  made  for  sure  this 
summer — we'll  show  the  'luzz'  Just  who"" 
real  boos  Is  before  It's  over.  Who  is  go! 
stop  us,  the  police,  the  soldiers?  Just  70 
them  tiy  It,  well  take  over  everything." 

"We've  got  the  people  on  the  run.  Peopfle 
quake  with  fear  when  they  see  demonstra- 
tions— the  real  honest  'Johns'  run  for  home. 
Yeah,  we'll  nxn  things  this  year  for  sure." 

"When  you  want  something  just  take  it; 
if  you  can't  get  it  start  a  riot,  but  be  sure 
there  are  'blacks'  in  the  mob.  That'll  keep 
the  cops  out;  when  a  fuzz  sees  a  black  he 
Just  stands  there  and  looks." 

NOT  A  DAMN  THXNO 

"We  are  not  going  to  do  one  damn  thing 
we  don't  want  to  do — and  no  one  is  going 
to  make  us  or  we'll  burn  everything  In  sight." 

These  startling  statements,  these  cold, 
matter-of-fact  remarks,  made  In  a  callous 
maimer  with  no  pangs  of  conscience  01*  re- 
mote thought  of  remorse,  were  not  made  by 
boys  and  girls  from  a  ghetto.  No  Indeed! 
They  were  made  by  students  from  three  of 
Massachusetts'  most  respected  Institutions  of 
learning,  Harvard  University  and  RadcliSe 
College,  both  in  Cambridge  and  Smith 
College  in  Northampton. 

Happily,  not  all  the  students  in  these 
famous  iztstitutions  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Vietnlks,  nor  by  any  means  are  all  students 
merely  indillerent,  or  ap>athetic. 

I  was  put  in  contact  with  leaders  of  a  stu- 
dent group  calling  itself  "Sons  of  Liberty." 
The  name  Is  taken  from  the  historic  pre- 
Revolutionary  War  followers  of  Sam  Adams 
and  other  great  Boston  patriots  who  staged 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  other  events  which 
led  to  the  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Sons  of  Uberty,  1967  versiop,  is  a 
Harvard-based  group  which  says  it\ls  "the 
only  100  per  cent  pro-American  organiza- 
tion on  the  Harvard  campus." 

AIMS  XZPI.AINXD 

The  leader  explained  to  me  the  aims  of  his 
group  saying: 

"We  believe  this  country  is  in  a  flght  for  its 
life.  Mofft  of  the  faculty  here  are  so  liberal- 
minded  they  would  see  this  nation  destroyed 
Just  to  gain  their  own  ends.  We  intend  to 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  Just  such  a  thing 
from  happening." 

"On  April  16  a  group  of  students,  both 
males  and  females,  gathered  in  Freedom 
Square  to  attend  the  smti-war  rally  in  New 
TcNTk  City.  Some  students  here  expressed 
.their  views  openly  by  playing  a  record  of 
Kate  Smith  singing  'Ood  Bless  America' — 
they  hung  out  a  banner  saying,  'American 
Overall'  and  unfurled  a  large  American  flag," 
said  tbe  spokesman. 

"Believe  It  or  not  but  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity police  made  the  students  stop  playing 
the  record,  made  them  take  in  their  banner 
and  ordered  them  to  take  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag,"  said  the  Sons  of  Liberty  spokes- 
man heatedly. 

"Well  be  damned  if  we  will  take  down 
the  American  flag,"  Harvard  police  were  told. 
The  ofBcers  decided  to  not  press  the  issue 
when  they  saw  it  would  lead  to  a  possible 
flght  between  the  students  and  police. 

"They  didn't  tell  those  damned  antl- 
Amerlcans  to  stop  their  mxisic  nor  take  down 
their  banners  saying  things  against  the 
United  States,  So  they  (the  police)  must 
have  had  their  orders  from  the  university 
administration,"  said  the  spokesman. 

TARKN  ON  TOUX 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  took  this  reporter  on  a 
tour  of  the  Harvard  camptis  pointing  out  the 
student  activity  undermining  this  nation's 
war  effort  in  Vietnam.  It  was  going  on  in  the 
dining  halls,  the  dormitories  and  the  campus 
gathering  spots.  Everywhere  there  was  anti- 


United  States  activity,  literature  against  the 
Vietnam  War,  p>amphlets  on  how  to  get  to 
Canada  and  escape  the  draft,  suggestions  on 
how  to  organize  and  carry  out  demonstra- 
tions on  a  subject. 

I  asked  and  was  shown  college-patronized 
eating  establLshmenta  in  Cambridge  where 

ntact  might  be  made  with  both  male  and 
female  students  from  the  Harvard  area. 

For  three  days  and  nights,  I,  dressed  in 
old  clothes,  with  a  suede  cap  covering  this 
fast-thinning  hair,  posed  as  a  "recruiter  of 
demonstrators  against  the  Vietnam  War." 

For  three  days  and  nights  I  associated  with 
a  vELTlety  of  students,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  repulsive  human 
beings  he  ever  met — repulsive  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  hygiene  but  also 
from  their  views  and  opinions  on  life  Itself, 
and  repulsive  from  their  own  personal  alms 
in  Ufe. 

As  clearly  as  possible,  without  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  students  involved,  this  reporter 
will  relate  some  of  the  quotes  gained  from 
talks  with  these  creatures. 


HALPERN  AMENDMENT  TO  Givl; 
WOMEN  EQUAL  RIGHTS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  worst  of  many  forms  of  second- 
class  citizenship  Imilosed  upon  the  wom- 
en of  America  Is  discrimination  against 
working  women  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

On  March  2,  1967, 1  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  in  this  House  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  Nation,  or 
any  State,  from  denying  equality  of 
rights  xmder  law  on  account  of  sex. 

That  Is  an  old  debt  we  owe  to  the  la- 
dles, and  one  that  should  be  paid 
promptly.  But,  without  waiting  for  the 
long  process  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment, let  us  act  at  once  now  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

The  social  security  years  are  the  most 
difficult  time  of  life  to  bear  such  injus- 
tice. It  is  within  our  power  to  end  it.  Let 
us  do  so  speedily. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act,  similar 
to  the  one  Introduced  on  May  8,  1967,  by 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  GRirFixHsl  to  end  some 
of  the  most  callous  discriminations 
against  working  women. 

Under  existing  law,  a  working  wife  or 
widow  must  draw  social  security  bene- 
fits either  as  a  wife  or  a  widow  or  as 
a  worker,  whichever  Is  greater.  Frequent- 
ly, that  works  out  so  that  a  husband  and 
wife  who  have  worked,  draw  lower  so- 
cial security  benefits  together  than  do 
couples  in  which  only  the  husband  has 
worked. 

What  Is  even  more  unjust,  if  the  salary 
base  on  which  social  security  taxes  are 
paid  is  Increased,  as  the  President  has 
asked,  the  discrimination  against  such 
working  couples  will  be  even  greater. 

Under  present  law,  a  widow  with  two 
minor  children,  who  receives  the  highest 
social  security  benefits,  loses  $1,296  in 
benefits  If  she  works  and  earns  the  mean, 
average  wage  for  women  in  covered  em-' 
plojmient. 


Fhirther,  her  added  costs  for  lunches, 
transportation  to  her  job,  and  clothing 
come  out  of  the  meager  $2,000  left  to 
her,  and  this  certainly  adds  up  to  a  cruel 
and  unjust  tax  against  womanhood. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today  would 
provide  these  changes  to  correct  these 
injustices: 

First,  It  would  permit  working  couples 
to  pool  their  credits  and  draw  higher  so- 
cial security  benefits  on  the  basis  of  such 
combined  credits,  if  they  wish  to. 

Second,  widows  with  oiinor  children 
could  earn  income  without  reducing 
monthly  benefits. 

And,  third,  husbands,  widowers,  and 
children  of  working  women  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefits  now  granted 
to  wives,  widows,  and  children  of  men 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  do  everything  In  their 
power  to  see  that  these  just  changes  In  an 
unjust  law  be  enacted. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  OHIO  RE- 
PUBLICAN DELEGA'nON  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  the  Ohio  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  attention  to  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  failure  to  enforce 
the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act,  which  is  so 
Important  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  public  should  know  about  this 
resolution.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Because 
this  is  a  subject  so  vitally  affecting  all 
Americans,  the  Ohio  Republican  delega- 
tion has  taken  this  unusual  means  of 
bringing  It  to  public  attention.  As  chair- 
man of  that  delegation,  I  am  reporting 
to  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Thobias  Curtis, 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  Joint 
committee,  have  already  examined  this 
issue  in  recent  public  hearings.  I  would 
like  to  see  their  efforts  continue,  and  I 
would  hope  that  other  committees — par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  the  Defense 
Department — see  fit  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter as  well  so  the  executive  branch  be- 
comes aware  that  it  is  the  unalterable 
will  of  Congress  that  the  law  be  enforced 
and  enforced  adequately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  news  story 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May 
23,  which  prints  our  resolution  in  full, 
giving  suitable  backgroud  material,  be 
inserted  In  the  Record.  The  story 
follows : 

Nineteen   Ohioans   Call   McNakaxa    "Lax" 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — In  an- unusual  action,  all  IB 
Republican  congressmen  from  Ohio  asserted 
yesterday   Defense   Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
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Namara  "has  been  lax  about  protecting  the 
taxpayers." 

The  lawmakers  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  and  the  OOP  leadership  to  check 
into  overpricing  of  war  contracts  resulting 
from  alleged  faUure  to  enforce  the  1963 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act. 

Ohio's  Republican  delegation  is  the  largest 
in  the  House.  Though  its  members  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  legislative  business,  this 
is  the  first  time  they  have  spoken  pubUcly 
as  a  group  on  a  major  controversy. 

McNamara  Is  not  accustomed  to  such  criti- 
cism. Frequently,  he  must  defend  his  judg- 
ment on  Vietnam  and  other  issues,  but  his 
great  strength  has  been  his  image  as  an 
economizer — which  Is  seldom  challenged. 

Rep.  Jackson  P.  Betts,  a-8,  Findley,  pre- 
sented the  resolution  to  the  caucus.  He  Is  the 
party's  regional  whip  in  13  midwestern 
states,  including  Ohio. 

Rep.  WlUlam  E.  Minshall,  R-23,  Lakewood, 
e.xplained  the  resolution  and  called  for  its 
adoption.  At  a  meeting  of  the  defense  appro- 
priations subcommittee  recently,  Minshall 
questioned  a  McNamara  aide.  He  reported  he 
was   not  satisfied   with   the  answers. 

Here  la  the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

"The  Ohio  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House  resolves  that  rampant  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  Executive  Department  must 
be  investigated  and  congressional  action 
taken  to  cturb  this  abuse  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

"While  examples  of  mishandling  of  public 
funds  have  been  uncovered  in  nearly  every 
department  and  agency,  the  most  costly 
wa£te  takes  place  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"A  recent  series  of  articles  in  The  Plain 
Dealer  by  Sanford  Watzman  disclosed  star- 
tling facts  about  overpricing  of  military  con- 
tracts. 

"Minions  of  dollars  are  being  wasted  each 
week  because  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  been  lax  about  protecting 
his  department  and  the  taxpayers  against 
procurement  deficiencies. 

"We  recommend  that  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  give  attention  to 
the  urgency  of  this  problem  and  seek  ap- 
propriate action  In  the  90th  Congress." 

After  the  caucus.  Rep.  Donald  P.  Lukens, 
R-24,  Middletown  circulated  the  resolution 
smong  members  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
They  concurred,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
was  posted  in  the  House  press  gallery  yes- 
terday. 

Betts  will  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
OOP  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Pord  of 
Michigan. 

In  the  Senate,  two  Democrats  have  been 
firing  away  at  McNamara,  Sen.  Stephen  M. 
Young  of  Ohio  has  Inserted  The  Plain  Dealer 
anlcles  liT  the  Congressional  Record.  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  has  made 
them  a  subject  of  Inquiry  by  his  economy- 
In-government  subcommittee. 


THE   PANAMA   CANAL:    OUR 
DILEMMA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  very 
fine,  thought-provoking  speech  by  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Lionor  K.  Sttl- 
Li\AN,  made  on  May  25  before  the  St. 
Louis  World  Trade  Seminar,  an  all-day 
conference    sponsored    by    the    World 


Trade  Club  of  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  subject  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  speech,  "The  Panama 
Canal:  Our  Dilemma,"  Is  extremely  im- 
portant. There  are  few  persons,  if  any, 
in  or  out  of  Congress  who  are  more  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  this  subject  than  our 
colleague.  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Since  1957  she 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, but  her  interest  in  the  canal,  the 
Canal  Zone  area  and  the  problems  con- 
nected with  it  goes  back  many  years  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  Congress.  She  knows 
this  area,  its  Importance,  and  she  has 
very  sound  advice  as  to  the  best  policy 
our  Government  should  take  to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  at  the  same  time 
deal  with  complete  fairness  to  the  Pana- 
manians. I  hope  her  speech  will  be  read 
by  many  people,  especially  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The    Panama   Canal:    Otm   Dilemma 

(By    Congresswoman   Lkonor   G.    Sullivan, 

Democrat,    of    Missouri,    Chairman,    U.S. 

House    of    Representatives    Subcommittee 

on  Panama  Canal) 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  meeting 
today  is  taking  place  on  water — aboard  a 
ship — for  the  locale  lends  some  symbolic 
significance  to  my  reason*  for  flying  in  from 
Washington  on  a  day  when  the  House  is  in 
Session.  In  the  14  years  in  which  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  seldom  been  away  from  Washington 
when  the  House  was  in  Session  unless  my 
absence  was  very  directly  related  to  the  work 
I  do  on  one  or  another  of  the  two  Important 
committees  on  which  I  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  such  an  occasion. 

Most  people  in  Washington  can  under- 
stand why  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  on  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Consumer  Affairs,  on  Housing, 
and  on  Small  Business.  These  assignments 
obviously  fit  in  with  my  role  as  Representa- 
tive for  a  major  tirban  center  and  indtistrial 
center  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is 
usually  some  surprise  expressed  over  the  fact 
that  I  am  also  the  Ranking  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  the  Coast  Guard  and  on 
the  Merchant  Marine.  What  have  these 
things  got  to  do  with  St.  Louis?  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  that  question. 

In  this  gathering  here  today,  I  think  there 
is  general  understanding  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  retained  during  all  of  these  years  in 
the  House  my  membership  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  my  Interest  in  mari- 
time affairs.  So  far,  no  ocean  shipping  seems 
to  be  able  to  navigate  its  way  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  St.  Louis,  although  recently 
there  have  been  some  suggestions  and  pro- 
I>osals  for  constructing  shallow  draft  all- 
alumintim  vessels  which  could  negotiate  our 
great  river  and  which  could  also  maintain  a 
fairly  steady  keel  in  ocean  traffic.  I  don't 
know  what  success  these  designs  will  have, 
but,  of  course,  all  of  us  here  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  St.  Louis  can  Indeed  be  con- 
sidered a  port  for  ocean  shipping.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  are  quite  aware  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  commercial  cargo 
which  originates  In  the  St.  Louis  area  for  des- 
tinations all  around  the  world,  or  which 
comes  here  from  abroad.  That  Is  why  you  are 
having  your  world  trade  conference  here  to- 
day and  why  there  are  so  many  people  in  the 
industries  of  St.  Louis  who  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  all  aspects  of  wcH'ld  trade.  World 
trade,  of  necessity,  entails  shipping  and 
shipping,    therefore,    definitely    becomes    of 


great  concern  to  St.  Louis.  Of  course,  many 
of  our  exports  from  St.  LovUa  go  by  air 
freight  and,  in  this  week  which  marks  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the,  arrival  of  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis  in  Paris,  with  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh at  the  controls,  I  would  certainly  be 
quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  air- 
plane Is  a  most  Important  factor  in  foreign 
trade.  Its  role  wUl  expand  as  ever-larger  air- 
craft come  out  of  the  factories,  and  as  our 
trade  expands,  but  I  don't  think  the  day  wlU 
ever  come  when  we  no  longer  need  a  mer- 
chant marine  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
cargoes  can  go  by  air. 

Actually,  the  ships  which  are  being  built 
today — the  ore  carriers  and  the  tankers,  par-i. 
tlcularly — ^are  of  such  vast  aize  that  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  ship  capacity  has  been  ex- 
panding proportionately  in  the  same  degree 
as  airplane  capacity.  This  creates  difficult 
problems,  of  course,  when  there  are  disasters 
such  as  the  one  off  the  coast  of  England 
which  fouled  the  beaches  with  a  thick  ecxui 
of  oil.  Ever-greater  Increases  in  cargo  capacity 
mean,  also,  that  more  shipe  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons — but  by  no  means  the  major 
reason — why  we  are  now  engaged  very  ac- 
tively— very  seriously — in  the  development  of 
a  new  sea  level  canal  to  transit  ships  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans 
In  Central  America.  The  fact  is  that  even 
among  those  ships  which  are  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  transit  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  volume  of  traffic  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  been  growing  at  such  a  steady 
pace  that  in  a  few  years  the  delays  occasioned 
by  the  heavy  traffic  load  will  make  it  worth 
while  for  some  ships  to  take  a  longer  route. 
The  larger  the  ship,  the  more  likely  It  is  that  \ 
extended  delays  in  transit  would  Justify 
an  alternate  route,  because  of  the  very  heavy 
tolls  that  large-capacity  ships  now  pay  for 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

^Thls  is  a  factor  which  the  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  tend  to  forget  when  they 
agitate  for  substantial  Increase  in  Panama 
Canal  tolls.  In  the  hope  that  the  Increased 
revenue  could  then  be  diverted  to  the  Pana- 
manians. The  Canal  has  been  a  tremendous 
source  of  revenue  for  the  treasury  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Panama  and  also  for  the  few 
families  which  control  the  wealth  of  that 
small  country.  But,  as  is  well  known,  there  Is 
a  prevalUng  feeling  in  Panama  that  aU  you 
have  to  do  to  increase  revenues  from  the 
Canal  is  to  raise  the  tolls  cmywhere  from  50 
to  400  percent  and  the  world's  shipping 
would  pay  the  increases  without  any  sig- 
nificant decline  In  traffic  volume. 

Just  last  week  I  conducted  a  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal 
at  which  time  we  heard  a  very  interesting 
report  by  a  group  of  economists  from  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  which  has  been 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  tolls  and  traffic  in  the 
Canal.  This  study  clearly  establishes  that 
there  is  a  point  of  no  return  in  any  revision 
of  the  Canal  toll  structure.  This  point  would 
be  reached  somewhere  between  a  25%  and 
50 '"c  increase  in  toU  rates. 

Of  course,  any  Increase  in  tolls  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  would  be  reflected  immediately  in 
Increased  revenues,  but  the  revenue  In- 
creases would  be  short-lived.  The  shipping 
Interests  would  have  a  choice  of  a  number 
of  counter  measures  which  they  could  take 
In  minimizing  the  impact  of  an  Increase  in 
Panama   Canal   tolls   on   their   operations. 

So  the  idea  now  so  widespread  In  Panama 
that  the  Canal  can  t>e  "milked"  at  an  ever- 
Increasing  tempo  In  order  to  provide  more 
of  the  good  things  for  the  people  of  Pan- 
ama— or,  at  least,  and  this  is  more  likely, 
much  higher  proflts  for  the  few  families 
which  control  the  country's  economy — turns 
out  to  be  largely  wishful  thinking.  I  don't 
know  how  much  success  we  are  going  to 
have  in  selling  that  idea  to  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Panamanian  Government,  but 
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we  must  certainly  do  everytblng  we  can  to 
get  tbe  point  across. 

Because  the  Industries  of  St.  Louis  have  a 
very  great  stake  in  tbe  outcome  of  tbe  nego- 
tiations now  going  forward  for  tbe  revision 
of  our  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama,  I  would 
like  to  use  this  opportunity  this  afternoon 
to  dlsciiss  some  of  tbe  terribly  complex  and 
terribly  worrisome  asftects  of  this  important 
issue.  I  think  everyone  here  who  knows  any- 
thing about  my  record  In  tbe  Congress  knows 
I  am  not  an  Isolationist;  quite  tbe  contrary. 
I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  expanded  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  I  have  always  supported 
tbe  efforts  of  our  government  through  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations  to  build  up 
their  economies  so  they  can  take  a  place  In 
tbe  world  commerce  which  would  enable 
them  to  bring  more  of  tbe  good  things  of 
life  to  their  own  people.  In  connection  with 
the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  now  valtb  tbe  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama over  tbe  CanaJ  Zone  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  am  sometlmee  pictured  as  a  colonial- 
ist or  Imperialist  or  something  of  that  na- 
t\ire.  One  of  the  Spanish-language  news- 
papers in  Panama  recently  accused  me  of 
trying  to  promote  violence  and  revolution 
In  Panama.  Well,  of  co\irse,  that  Is  Just 
nonsense. 

I  have  a  responsibility  to  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the 
'^nlted  States  in  connection  with  our  admin- 
istration of  tbe  Canal  Zone  and  our  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  that  welgbs  heav- 
My  upon  me,  and  I  have  tried  not  to  shirk 
tbat  responsibility.  The  facts  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them  in  Committee  reports  and  In 
speeches  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  are 
not  popular  with  tbe  Panamanians  and  they 
also  inspire  a  good  deal  of  skeptlclfim  among 
groups  in  the  United  States  who  feel  we  have 
somehow  "taken  advantage"  of  a  iKX>r  little 
country  to  impose  our  own  selfish  interests 
upon  tbe  Panamanians. 

Let  us  acknowledge  tbe  fact  that  If  Teddy 
Roosevelt  were  President  of  tbe  United  States 
today,  the  chances  are  very  remote  tbat  be 
could  have  sent  a  warship  down  to  tbe 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  In  effect,  wrested 
tbat  country's  independence  from  Colombia. 
Things  were  a  little  different  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  in  1903.  Let  us  acknowledge  the 
fact  tbat  we  exercised  some  national  muscle 
In  acquiring  our  present  rights  In  the  Canal 
2Sone.  We  will  never  be  able  to  obtain  the 
same  kind  of  favorable  deal  from  any  coun- 
try in  Central  America  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  sea  level  canal  that  we  obtained  In 
1903  for  tbe  present  Canal.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  one-sldedne«s  of  the  Amer- 
ican deal  with  Panama  In  1903,  but  In  the 
64  years  since  that  date  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  our  action  in  building  the  Canal 
have  been  anything  but  one-sided.  What  we 
paid  originally  for  tbe  rights  to  tbe  Canal 
Zone  may  not  have  been  enough.  What  we 
have  paid  since  then  as  an  annual  rental  for 
the  Canal  Zone  also  may  not  have  been 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe  Pana- 
manians, no  matter  what  we  might  have 
poifl  nnd  no  matter  how  much  we  were  to 
pay  now — it  would  not  be  enough.  Panama 
wants  the  Canal.  Any  concession  which  falls 
short  of  ownership  and  control  over  the  Canal 
would  be  instifflclent  as  far  as  the  Pana- 
manians are  concerned.  This  is  a  fact  we 
must  live  with  and  recognize. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  far  do  we 
go  in  trying  to  appease  an  unappeasable  ap- 
petite? Do  we  walk  out  of  tbe  Canal  Zone  and 
surrender  the  Canal?  Tbat  is  tbe  only  way 
we  would  ever  convince  tbe  Panamanians 
tbat  we  were  treating  them  fairly.  They  have 
built  all  of  their  nationalistic  hopes  and  as- 
pirations around  tbat  SO-mile  long  engineer- 
ing marvel. 

Am  long  as  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Panamanian  nationalist  objectives  will  never 


be  satisfied  short  of  a  complete  take-over — a 
solution  no  responsible  American  could  pos- 
sibly tolerate — what  alternatives  do  we  have 
for  avoiding  continual  friction  and  strife  in 
our  administration  of  the  Canal?  Must  we 
give  In  to  whatever  is  demanded  short  of  a 
full  sxirrender  of  the  Canal?  I  dont  think  so. 
The  President  has  indicated  his  willingness 
to  negotiate  away  our  rights  "in  perpetuity" 
to  tbe  10-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone,  and  to  give 
the  Panamanian  government  or  Its  repre- 
sentatives an  Increasingly  larger  voice  in  the 
operation  of  tbe  Canal  Itself.  I  believe  a 
Treaty  based  on  such  concessions  would  be 
a  disaster  for  American  commerce  and  a  very 
serious  threat  to  hemlipherlc  defense.  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  have  no 
powers,  under  the  Constitution,  to  block  tbe 
ratification  of  Treaties — that  Is  a  power  re- 
served to  tbe  Senate  only.  On  the  House  side, 
we  could  block  the  legislation  which  would 
be  needed  to  carry  out  a  ratified  Treaty,  but 
this  would  be  mischievous  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous to  responsible  government.  We  did 
not  do  that  in  1955.  even  though  the  Treaty 
negotiated  at  that  time  was  denounced 
by  ndkrly  all  of  us  In  the  House  as  a  major 
blunder  which  we  predicted  would  reap  the 
very  harvest  of  additional  pressures  and  de- 
mands and  concessions  which  now  confront 
us. 

So  we  uiu&t  now  turn  to  public  opinion,  to 
explain  the  dilemma  and  to  build  up  public 
opposition  to  the  kind  of  treaty  now  being 
negotiated,  in  the  hopes  of  stopping  it  be- 
fore it  is  signed,  or  blocking  its  ratification 
in  the  Senate.  Both  are  honorable  courses. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  pending 
treaty's  provisions  whloh  I  have  described  as 
a  disaster  for  American  commerce  and  a 
threat  to  hemispheric  defense?  Well,  first  of 
all,  of  course,  we  could  do  nothing.  That  is 
not  a  very  good  solutioci — and  it  certainly  is 
not  what  I  counsel.  Three  years  ago,  when 
Inspired  riots  broke  out  In  Panama,  climaxed 
by  a  march  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  state  of 
anarchy  on  the  borders  of  the  Zone,  and 
there  was  shooting  and  bloodshed,  we  were 
fully  within  our  rights  to  resist  the  rioters  / 
and  to  return  the  fire.  The  Incident  which  set' 
oS  the  rioting  was  a  clash  of  youngsters  over 
a  Panamanian  flag  flying  over  a  Canal  Zone 
school.  This  was  no  more  worthy  of  an  out- 
break of  shooting  than  the  episode  in  New 
York's  Central  Park  recently  involving  the 
burning  of  an  American  Flag  by  opponents  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Both  episodes  were  emo- 
tional excesses,  of  the  kind  which  should  be 
handled  by  firmness  in  dealing  with  Juvenile 
Irresponsibility. 

Even  though  every  objective  Investigation 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  rioting  In 
Panama  In  1964  cleared  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany of  all  charges  made  against  us  in  that 
episode,  we  ended  up  offerijl^  to  crown  the 
rioters'  efforts  with  eoxsie  success.  In  the  fonn 
of  a  new  treaty  which  vf&a  supposed  to  satisfy 
Panamanian  aspirations.  We  did  not  tiave  to 
make  such  an  offer,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to 
do  so.  But  once  the  offer  was  made,  and  ac- 
cepted by  responsible  leaders  of  Panama,  we 
were  then  committed  to  the  obligation  to  give 
something. 

So  we  do  not  have  the  alternative — 
morally,  that  Is — to  do  nothing  and  give 
nothing. 

What  can  we  give,  and  what  can  we  do, 
then,  which  will  resolve  this  dilemma,  short 
of  surrender  of  rights  we  dare  not  sur- 
render? 

It  is  now  a  principle  of  national  policy  that 
the  present  Canal  must  eventually  be  re- 
placed by  one  more  suited  to  expanding  ship- 
ping requirements. 

Any  concessions  we  make  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  present  Canal  Bbould,  in  my  opinion, 
be  part  of  a  multiple  arrangement  for  solu- 
tion of  long-range  Canal  needs. 


Tbe  most  recent  amendments  in  the  treaty 
with  Panama,  negotiated  In  1956,  turned  over 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  a  gift  25  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  real  estate  and  in- 
dustrial facilities  which  had  been  In  excellent 
condition  and  utilized  with  great  effective- 
ness by  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  But  in 
the  Interval  since  that  property  was  trans- 
ferred, it  was  allowed,  In  most  cases,  to  fall 
Into  ruin. 

Each  time  I  see  the  lovely  little  gem  of  a 
hotel  which  was  built  in  Colon — (tbe  Wash- 
ington Hotel) — I  could  cry.  Two  years  after 
we  relinquished  It  to  Panama  in  the  1966 
deal,  its  swimming  pool  was  no  longer  usable; 
now  the  building  itself  Is  practically  falling 
down  and  rotting  away. 

Perhaps  the  last  thing  in  the  world  which 
the  Impoverished  slum-dwellers  of  Colon 
need  today  is  a  fancy  hotel  with  a  lovely 
swimming  pool  on  a  spectacular  site  over- 
looking the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  wouldn't  it 
have  been  nice  if  the  neighborhood  kids  at 
least  had  been  able  to  swim  In  the  pool? 
Wouldn't  It  have  been  helpful  If  the  hotel 
had  been  operated  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
residents,  and  a  pleasant  place  for  tourists 
who  would  spend  money  In  the  Colon  shops, 
once  80  prosperous  and  attractive? 

What  happened  to  Hotel  Washington  hap- 
pened also  to  excellent  hospitals,  and  schools, 
and  beautiful  ocean-front  residences  Includ- 
ed m  the  1955  gifts.  So  the  transfer  of  more 
and  more  real  estate  solves  very  little  for 
the  Panamanian  people  and  nothing  for  u». 

An  alternative  to  further  appeasement  of 
this  nature  would  be  to  persuade  Panama  to 
work  harder — with  our  enthusiastic  help- 
to  vitalize  their  own  economy  and  to  pro- 
vide more  Jobs  and  incentives  for  their  own 
people  through  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  their  tourist  attractions  and  other 
resources. 

We  have  done  as  much  In  that  direction 
as  the  Panamanian  government  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  do.  We  could  do  much, 
much  more,  If  we  had  their  full  encourage- 
ment— if  there  were  a  willingness  there  to 
democratize  their  economy  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, to  raise  wage  rates  In  the  Panamanian 
economy  more  In  line  with  the  excellent 
wages  now  paid  to  those  11,000  Panamanians 
working  for  the  n.S.  Government  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  help  a  painfully  slowly  emerging 
middle  class  to  win  a  place  within  the  econ- 
omy now  so  completely  dominated  by  a  few 
extremely  rich  and  callously  unconcerned 
families  which  constitute  the  Panamanian 
Oligarchy. 

The  Minister  who  guides  the  Panamanian 
negotiations  for  the  proposed  new  treaty 
identifies  himself  with  that  oligarchy  and 
makes  no  apology  for  it.  In  fact,  he  Is  proud 
of  It. 

This  Is  a  group  which  controls  every  source 
of  wealth  In  the  Republic.  It  parcels  out  the 
concessions  and  the  franchises  and  the  char- 
ters and  power  bases  with  complete  Indif- 
ference to  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Very  little  trickles  down.  There 
Is  no  solid  base  of  mass  purchasing  power. 

The  3500  Americans  living  and  working  in 
the  Canal  Zone  are  constantly  held  up  to 
attack  In  Panama  because  they  and  their 
families  live  very  well  compared  to  the  aver- 
age Panamanian.  Actually,  they  live  like 
American  middle  class  skilled  workers — which 
they  are.  The  11,000  Panamanian  nationals 
who  also  work  In  the  Zone  and  are  able  to 
live  there  also  enjoy  good  living  conditions, 
but  they  are  extremely  vulnerable  now  as  a 
result  of  the  directions  tbe  treaty  negotia- 
tions are  taking. 

First  of  all,  most  of  them  are  descendants 
of  West  Indian  laborers  brought  to  Panama 
to  build  the  canal,  and  although  they  pay 
Panamanian  Income  taxes  they  are  not  re- 
garded by  the  Panamanian  government  as 
"real"  Panamanians.  About  10,000  of  them 
are  employed  In  the  auxiliary  services  con- 
nected with  the  canal  operations — the  pier*. 


the  commissaries,  and  other  service  activi- 
ties. The  Panamanian  negotiators  are  de- 
termined to  have  these  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany service  activities  turned  over  to  local 
businessmen  to  be  operated  as  private  enter- 
prise. If  they  succeed,  the  Panamanian  na- 
tionals now  employed  in  the  Zone  will  either 
lose  their  Jobs  to  "real"  Panamanians — and 
have  to  move  out  of  their  present  attractive 
homes,  or  else  they  will  have  their  present 
high  wages  reduced  to  the  prevailing  Pana- 
manian wage  scales,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  live  In  their  present  homes.  Either 
way,  this  large  segment  of  Panamanian  na- 
tionals would  lose  out  as  a  result  of  their 
own  government's  policies,  Just  as  happened 
in  1956  when  a  number  of  other  Panama 
Canal  Company  service  operations  were 
turned  over  to  Panamanian  private  enter- 
prise. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  to  the  excellent  housing  which  now 
exists  in  the  Canal  Zone  If  the  Zone  goes 
back  to  Panama.  Would  It,  too,  be  turned 
over  to  Panamanian  Insiders  to  be  rented 
or  sold  to  busines.'men,  professional  p>eople. 
»nd  other  well-to-do  local  people,  or  would 
It  just  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  as  happened 
to  the  properties  turned  over  In  1955?  No 
one  involved  in  the  negotiations  has  an 
answer  to  this  question.  I  am  convinced 
therefore  that  those  Panamanians  who  need 
good    housing    will    not    get    It. 

Looking  at  the  realities  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us,  I  feel  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  swallow  our  pride  and  a  little 
of  our  self-respect  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
give  some  substantial  concessions  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  cur- 
rent President  of  that  country  Is  probably 
the  best,  most  responsible  leader  Panama 
has  had  In  many,  many  years.  As  a  pblltlcal 
leader,  he  must  produce  some  results  In 
these  critical  negotiations,  or  else  he  will 
be  overturned  In  a  year  by  opposition  ele- 
ments capitalizing  on  discord  and  mass 
misery  in  that  seething  little  Republic.  We 
committed  ourselves  to  some  concessions  in 
1964  when  we  offered  to  renegotiate  the  ex- 
isting treaty. 

But  unless  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  say  that  It  has  brutally  exploited  and 
cruelly  Injured  the  Panamanian  people  for 
most  of  a  century — and  I  certainly  am  not 
willing  to  concede  any  such  thing — our  con- 
cessions should  be  reasonable  and  rational 
and  based  on  concessions  of  equal  Impor- 
tance In  return. 

We  need  ye  rights  in  a  new  treaty  to 
build  a  new^sea  level  canal.  Whether  that 
canal  shoifid  be  built  at  the  site  of  the 
present  canal,  or  along  the  Costa  Rica — 
Nicaragua  border,  or  near  Colombia,  or  else- 
where, Is  now  being  determined  through  test 
borings  and  surveys.  But  on  the  chance  that 
It  might  well  belong  in  Panama,  we  should 
couple  our  negotiations  for  a  revision  of  the 
present  treaty  on  the  existing  canal  with 
concurrent  negotiations  and  a  concurrent 
treaty  for  rights  for  a  new  sea  level  canal. 

We  may  not  need  those  rights  from  Pan- 
ama; we  may  decide  to  build  elsewhere.  But, 
just  as  we  had  treaty  rights  to  several  canal 
sites  before  proceeding  with  the  present 
canal,  we  should  have  alternatives  for  a 
future  canal.  And  Panama  can  give  us  such 
an  alternative. 

When,  as  and  if  a  fiew  canal  Is  In  con- 
struction, definite  terms  can  be  extended  to 
turn  over  to  Panama  as  much  as,  or  all  of, 
the  Canal  Zone  not  needed  for  a  new  canal 
operation. 

We  should  Insist  on  something  for  some- 
thing. And,  If  we  don't  get  that,  or  can't 
get  it,  then  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
make  changes  in  the  present  treaty.  This  is 
my  view,  and  I  think  it  is  shared  by  nearly 
•very  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Senators — who  will  have  the  power  to 
wt  on  any  new  treaty — know  or  care  very 
much  about  tbe  situation. 
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That  is  why  I  have  taken  evei^*  possible 
oppbrtunlty  to  try  to  alert  American  busi- 
ness and  Indtistry  to  tbelr  stake  in  tbe 
reeolutlon  of  this  controversy. 

Complicating  the  problem  is  tbe  fact  that 
we  are  also  negotiating  a  third  treaty  with 
Panama,  In  addition  to  one  for  the  existing 
canal  and  one  for  a  new  sea  level  canal. 
The  third  one  would  deal  with  the  use  of  our 
military  bases  there  for  the  defense  not 
only  of  tbe  canal  and  of  Panama,  but  of  the 
entire  hemisphere.  This  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  us,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Americas, 
of  course.  Panama  has  always  been  guar- 
anteed the  full  protection  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  and  has  never  bad  to 
maintain  any  army  of  Its  own.  I  suspect 
there  Is  a  strong  tendency  there  to  try  to 
exact  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  treaty 
rights  Intended  to  Increase  our  ability  to 
defend  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  and  this 
could  very  well  put  pressures  on  our  canal 
righte  that  would  be  difficult  to  resist.  If  we 
give  in,  we  may  find  it  only  another  Install- 
ment on  an  unpayable  obligation — an  inter- 
national equivalent  of  the  "balloon  note" 
in  shady  credit  transactions. 

If  Panama  can  grab  a  controlling,  or  an 
equal,  or  even  a  very  large  minority  interest. 
In  the  operation  of  the  present  canal  before 
a  new  one  Is  constructed  and  In  operation, 
American  businessmen — and  their  custom- 
ers— all  of  us — will  pay  dearly  for  transpor- 
tation of  the  goods  we  buy  and  sell  In  inter- 
national trade.  For  Panama  seeks  the  "quick 
buck"  on  the  canal's  tolls — raise  them  as 
high  as  the  traffic  wUl  bear  and  dlvle  up  the 
money  among  the  owners  of  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

In  the  short  range,  most  ships  using  the 
canal  would  pay  the  higher  tolls,  but  they 
would  soon  begin  to  take  alternate  routes, 
until  canal  revenues  are  less  than  they  are 
now.  We  have  studies  to  establish  this  pat- 
tern very  clearly.  True,  they  are  only  pro- 
jections rather  than  certainties,  but  the  pro- 
jections are  based  on  economic  data  which 
can  stand  critical  scrutiny. 

What  can  you  do  to  forestall  a  drastl"  in- 
crease in  your  shipping  costs  through  ever- 
hlgbei*  Panama  Canal  tolls?  Let  me  inter- 
ject here  that  the  toll  structure  has  been 
virtually  unchanged  since  the  opening  of  the 
canal  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Tbe 
present  tolls  are  by  no  means  low — some 
bulk  carriers  pay  as  much  as  $45,000  for  the 
13-hour  trip  through  the  locks:  the  average 
is  about  $5,100.  Ever-Increasing  use  of  the 
canal  has  Increased  revenues,  but  the  canal 
does  not  make  money.  Maintenance,  which 
the  Panamanians  onsldcr  a  waste  of  money. 
Is  constant  and  meticulous;  after  half  a  cen- 
tury the  canal  Is  bigger,  better  and  more 
efficient  than  ever,  and  we  are  still  putting 
new  money  back  into  its  Improvement.  We 
have  never  gotten  our  Investment  out  of  it. 
We  are  not  concerned  over  making  money 
out  of  this  wonder  of  engineering  genius; 
Instead  our  interest  Is  in  speeding  the  de- 
livery of  the  world's  raw  materials  and  trade 
goods.  And  In  that  objective,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  magnificently  successful. 

I  asked  what  you  could  do  to  help  In 
retaining  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
this  great  canal.  In  which  all  of  you  as 
businessmen  have  such  an  important  stake. 
The  answer  is  a  simple  one:  exercise  your 
citizenship  rights. 

If  what  I  have  said  persuades  you  we  must 
not  ratify  a  give-away  treaty,  then  let  as 
many  Senators  as  you  can  reach  know  how 
you  feel  about  It.  And  let  the  President  know, 
too.  He  has  many  great  problems  bearing 
heavily  upon  him;  he  cannot  devote  endless 
hours  to  each  one.  But  he  Is  a  great  ac- 
cumulator of  information  and  he  is  inter- 
ested in  what  businessmen  think  and  say  and 
feel.  And  he  Is,  above  all,  a  patriot. 

Many  of  you  have  occasion  to  see  him  or 
people  who  are  close  to  him.  Many  of  you 
have  occasion  to  see  and  talk  to  Senators 
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from  other  states  who  are  not  nearly  as 
aware  of  this  problem  as  Stuairt  Symington 
and  Ed  Long.  Talk  to  them — end  to  Syming- 
ton and  Long,  too. 

If  enough  citizens  who  have  a  stake  In 
our  international  commerce  will  speak  up 
and  make  their  voices  heard  on  this  Issue 
of  the  Panama  Canal — knowing  that  66% 
of  all  cargoes  transiting  the  Canal  are  either 
to  or  from  the  United  States — we  can  save 
this  great  resource  for  America  and  for  wcx'ld 
conomerce.  Otherwise,  like  a  little  surgical 
clamp  shutting  off  a  great  artery,  Panama 
could  strangle  the  long-range  usefulness  of 
the  Canal  in  a  short-rtm  grab  for  tbe  fast 
dollar. 

Dont  let  It  happen! 


REYNOLD  BENNETT  COMMENTS  ON 
"THE  CRISIS  IN  PATENTS  " 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  I  know,  are  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  American  patent 
system  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  article  I,  section  *,  clause  8 
thereof,  and  therefore,  are  following 
closely  any  comment  on  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Patent  System. 

In  that  connection,  they  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  a  recent  article  on  the  subject 
by  my  constituent  and  friend,  Reynold 
Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett  Is  a  lawyer,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, and — together  with  Freder- 
ic O.  Hess,  president  of  the  Selas  Corp., 
and  an  engineer — he  has  written  exten- 
sively in  this  area. 

Their  most  recent  article  "The  Crisis 
in  Patents,"  appeared  In  Management 
Review  for  May  1967.  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  a  well-analyzed 
statement  of  the  problem : 

Tub  Cbisis  in  Patents 
(By  Reynold  Bennett  and  Frederic  O.  Hess) 

The  patent  systems  of  tbe  world  are  cur- 
rently In  a  state  of  crisis.  Obtaining  airtight 
patent  rights  is  a  complex  and  time  consum- 
ing business:  It  is  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
technological  innovation  and  could  lead  to  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  foreign  Investment 
and  trade. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office  Is  probably  the  most 
efficient  In  the  world,  but  even  so  It  takes 
at  least  two  to  three  years  to  Issue  a  patent. 
West  German  Inventors  cannot  get  a  patent 
In  less  than  five  years,  and  the  Japanese  take 
at  least  seven  years. 

But  that's  not  all.  Today  the  world's  in- 
ventors and  their  collaborators  look  for  legal 
protection  to  over  80  different  national  patent 
systems,  each  virith  its  own  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  pitfalls.  A  creative  American  In- 
novator who  wants  to  guard  his  product 
rights  often  has  to  file  applications  In  at  least 
a  dozen  national  offices  In  almost  as  many 
different  languages,  and  at  an  ultimate  cost 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Individual  corpora- 
tions, the  chief  patent  pursuers,  must  often 
lay  out  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  secure  concomitant  rights.  AH  this  effort, 
time  and  expense  Is  necessary  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  limited  17-year  patent  monopoly  In 
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the  United  States,  which  U  comparable  to 
rights  elsewhere. 

Yet  In  theae  times  of  exploding  technology 
and  expanding  world  trade,  patents  are,  and 
win  continue  to  be,  the  main  spur  to  in- 
vention. So  In  spite  of  the  many  requlrraaenta 
placed  on  Inventors  and  their  assignees,  there 
is  a  vast  and  growing  amount  of  patent  paper 
filing  going  on  In  the  world  today — more 
than  half  a  million  applications  annually. 
The  mass  of  patent  paperwork  is  only  partly 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  new  technologies; 
much  of  it  is  a  result  of  duplication.  U.S. 
Patent  Commissioner  Edward  J.  Brenner  re- 
ports that  today  "aixiut  60  per  cent  of  the 
applications  filed  annually  throughout  the 
world  are  simply  duplicate  or  multiple  filings 
of  the  same  Invention." 

THE    PSXSIDEMT'S    COMMISSION 

Late  in  1966  this  situation  prompted  a 
specially  appointed  President's  Commission 
on  tb«  Patent  System  to  recommend  that  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations  "promote  Etnd  direct 
Interlin  steps  toward  the  ultimate  goal — a 
universal  patent  [including]  international 
harmonization  of  patent  practices."  And  the 
Soviet  Union,  eager  to  step  up  its  invention 
output  and  technological  position,  has  also 
expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  patent  prob- 
lems on  a  multinational  basis. 

Since  its  Inception  in  1883,  the  so-called 
Parts  Convention  has  been  developing  as  the 
basic  document  for  international  patent 
order.  Seventy-fovir  countries  now  adhere  to 
It.  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  Joined  In 
1965.  The  primary  value  of  the  Convention 
is  that  inventors  have  12  months  in  which  to 
t^K>l7  to  other  countries  for  the  same  patent 
sought  In  the  initial  country.  During  that 
period  no  one  can  encroach  on  the  patent. 

The  trouble  is  that  almost  one- third  of  the 
lao  member  countries  of  the  UJf.  do  not 
belong  to  the  Paris  Convention — mainly  be- 
caxise  they  have  no  internal  facilities  to  ad- 
minister any  competent  patent  system.  This 
poaes  a  worldwide  threat  to  anyone  pouring 
money  into  research  in  the  hope  of  main- 
taining general  protection  for  resulting  pat- 
ent rights. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  Improve  pat- 
ent protection  In  new  nations;  and  at  its 
Stockholm  meeting  in  June  1967  the  BIRPI 
(Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Intellectual 
Property),  the  Paris  Convention's  working 
arm,  will  probably  move  to  create  an  Inter- 
national Intellectual  Property  Organization 
to  bring  into  some  kind  of  association  those 
countries  that  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  Paris 
Convention. 

For  the  past  few  years  government  officials, 
as  well  as  reseaxch  and  patent  experts 
throughout  Europe  and  In  other  highly  In- 
dustrialized areas,  have  also  been  seeking 
solutions  to  the  patent  crisis  on  a  regional 
basis.  A  prime  example  is  the  uniform  ap- 
proach propxieed  by  the  six  Common  Market 
countries.  The  Nordic  Patent  System,  includ- 
ing Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland, 
Is  slated  to  take  full  effect  this  year.  Also,  the 
12  nations  comprising  the  African  and  Mala- 
gasy Industrial  Property  Organization  have 
adopted  a  uniform  patent  law  for  themselves. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1966,  Mr.  Denis 
Ekanl,  Director  General  of  the  African  group, 
spent  a  month  In  the  U.S.  with  the  object  of 
assuring  key  American  ofBcials  and  business 
and  Investment  organizations  that  patents 
and  research  know-bow  would  be  duly  hon- 
ored in  the  countries  under  bis  jurisdiction. 

IMPETUS    rROM    THE    TTNITED    STATES 

But  the  biggest  impetus  for  International 
patent  reform  undoubtedly  comes  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  United  States, 
because  Americans  account  for  almost  one- 
third  of  the  half  million  patent  applications 
being  filed  every  year  around  the  world  and 
the  stakes  are  high.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
poured  into  research  In  the  hope  of  pioneer- 
ing and  patenting  the  kind  of  breakthrough 


that  gave  rise  to  the  light  bulb  and  the 
telephone. 

For  the  past  few  years  J.  Herbert  Hollomon, 
the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  Edward  J.  Bren- 
ner, the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  have 
been  selling  the  idea  of  a  world  patent  in- 
centive system  to  private  and  official  audi- 
ences in  the  United  States,  •  Europe,  and 
developing  nations. 

Nor  have  efforts  been  confined  to  interna- 
tional solutions.  U.S.  Patent  Office  procedures 
have  been  streamlined  and  the  bureau's 
corps  of  examiners  has  been  strengthened. 
Microfilm,  microform  and  other  new  tech- 
niques have  been  brought  into  bureau  oper- 
ations, along  with  computer  and  mechanical 
memory  operations  for  registering  and 
gleaning  the  information  needed  on  many 
Patent  Office  questlom. 

ASKING    THE    QfCESTIONS    .    .    . 

But  Streamlining  of  national  patent  sys- 
tems is  not  enough.  The  examining  patent 
offices  of  the  world  look  at  the  application 
and  try  to  answer  such  complex  questions  as 
"Was  the  result  of  the  applicant's  work  'un- 
obvlous'  and.^  'advance  of  the  art'?"  Today 
most  of  the  answers  oan  be  reached  only  by 
skilled  manpower  using  expanding  informa- 
tion retrieval  and  documentation  systems. 

Mr.  Brenner  recently  put  it  this  way :  "The 
task  of  translating  a  complicated  100-page 
electronic  computer  invention  into  a  dozen  or 
more  languages  or  orgBnlzlng  these  data  Into 
an  equal  number  of  special  forms,  and  of 
separate  processing,  searching  and  examina- 
tion of  these  cases  by  numerous  staffs  of 
highly  trained  personnel  amounts  to  an  in- 
credible waste  of  creative  talent  In  our  gener- 
ation." 

.    .    .   AND    riNDINC    THE    ANSWERS 

Automated  procedures  can  help.  For  almost 
a  dozen  years  now.  ICIREPAT  (International 
Committee  on  Infonnation  Retrieval  Among 
Examining  Patent  Offices)  has  been  working 
to  automate  searching  examination.  But  so 
far  its  activities  have  been  limited  to  the 
chemical  field,  largely  for  technological  rea- 
sons. It  is  estimated  that  about  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  search  files  could  be  mechanized 
by  1972 — but  only  if  enough  money  is  made 
available. 

As  an  example  of  direct  U.S.  action,  a  series 
of  bilateral  exchanges  of  search  results  is  be- 
ing accomplished  with  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, notably  West  Germany.  During  the  past 
year  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  conducted  an  ex- 
perimental exchange  of  information  with  the 
Munich  "Patentamt"  on  2,000  pairs  of  cross- 
filed  cases.  The  ultimate  ideal  is  that  neither 
office  will  need  to  duplicate  the  other's  com- 
plete search. 

This  search  for  true  novelty  and  inventive- 
ness is  ess<intlal  to  the  kind  of  examination 
that  precedes  the  issuing  of  a  strong  patent 
in  countries  like  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  Japan  and  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  important  industrialized  nations, 
such  as  Prance,  Italy  and  Belgium,  rely  essen- 
tially on  a  relatively  routine  registration  sys- 
tem for  patent  Issuance.  Still  others,  like 
Switzerland,  have  a  mixed  system.  But  a 
patent  granted  on  the  basis  of  examination 
almost  always  has  the  most  Immediate,  and 
perhaps  lasting.  legal  strength.  The  big  prob- 
lem confronting  the  examining  patent  offices 
is  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  maintaining 
search  facilities. 

The  ultimate  solution  must  come  from  the 
pooling  of  resources.  Moves  in  this  direction 
are  already  under  way.  For  example,  the 
existing  International  Patent  Institute  at 
The  Hague  Is  already  carrying  out  searches 
and  examinations  for  requesting  nations  and 
organizations.  The  U.K.  la  presently  encour- 
aging The  Hague  Institute  to  devise  a  system 
to  conduct  its  search  and  examination  work 
on  a  regional,  and  perhaps  more  available, 
basis. 

Another   front   along   which   the   United 


States  and  other  nations  can  cooperate  la 
in  the  blending  of  invention  classification 
systems  maintained  by  world  patent  offices. 
But  progress  along  this  line  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  different  ap- 
proaches to  classification.  For  instance,  one 
patent  system  will  classify  a  new  type  of 
automobile  clutch  simply  on  the  basis  of 
its  end  use.  while  a  system  maintaining  a 
structure  viewpoint  (like  the  U.S.  Patent  Of- 
fice) will  categorize  the  item  according  to 
whether  a  friction  mechanism  or  hydraulic 
approach  is  utilized. 

needed:    700  MAN-TEARS 

It  has  been  almost  ten  years  since  an  in- 
ternational patent  classification  (IPC)  was 
recommended  by  a  Council  of  Europe  Con- 
vention, and  still  the  work  involved  in  de- 
veloping subdivisions  of  this  system  is  no- 
where near  completion.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  even  If  the  complete  subdivisions 
were  available,  it  would  take  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  700  man-years  of  professional  and  cleri- 
cal time,  and  cost  more  than  tl2  million  to 
reclassify  all  U.S.  and  foreign  patents  Into 
the  IPC.  It  would  take  from  10  to  20  yean 
to  complete  the  job.  Still,  the  work  continues 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  inspiring  confidence 
that  someday  a  world  patent  classification 
system  will   become  an  operational  reality. 

David  Sarnoff,  Chairman  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  described  new  elec- 
tronic devices  that  might  be  joined  to  re- 
mote computers  to  carry  out  almost  Im- 
mediate patent  information,  creating  "...  a 
world  patent  center  that  could  receive  and 
process  applications  from  inventors  every- 
where." 

Hovering  over  the  world  of  tomorrow  will 
be  high  capacity  satellites  synchronized  wltli 
large  patent  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion storage  systems.  Through  a  desk  instru- 
ment the  inventor  and  his  patent  attorney 
will  be  able  to  submit  their  application  to 
the  international  patent  office.  Within  a 
matter  of  days — not  years — the  inventor 
might  be  informed  that  his  patent  has  been 
filed  and  Issued  in  Washington  as  well  as 
in  any  other  office  adhering  to  the  world 
system. 


KEEP  AQABA  OPEN  WHILE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT  OP  JUSTICE 
SETTLES  ISSUE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extei\d  his 
remarks  at  this  point,  in  the  Rzcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  have  to- 
day sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President  concerning  the  Near  East 
crisis: 

The  prei-.ent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  'n- 
oluding  the  blockade  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  is  a  threat  to 
the  continued  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  The  matters  in  issue  are 
essentially  legal. 

As  such  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague 
for  adjudication  along  with  other  outstand- 
ing disputes  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  Both  Israel  and  the  UAR  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  The  United  States,  In  Joint 
effort  with  other  great  powers,  should  use 
Its  Influence  to  persuade  Israel  and  the  DAH 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Court  for  im- 
partial third  party  adjudication. 

Pending  Court  decision,  the  great  powers 
should  preserve  free  passage  through  the 
gulf  In  accordance  with  the  established  rules 
of  law.  Should  neither  the  UAR  or  Israel  be 


villing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Court — 
and  accept  its  decision  as  binding — the 
United  States  should  request  the  Security 
Ooimcll  or  the  General  Assembly  of  The 
United  Nations  to  seek  an  advisory  opin- 
ion from  the  Court  on  the  issue  of  free  poe- 
sage  through  the  gulf  for  Israeli  commerce 
and  other  outstanding  disputes.  The  de- 
claratory judgment  could  then  be  the  basis 
for  a  settlement. 

Acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  dem- 
onstrate our  determination  to  settle  inter- 
national conflicts  under  the  rule  of  law  In- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  armed  force  or 
political  expediency.  Mllltaryjdefeat  Is  often 
the  first  Ingredient  to  renewed  aggression. 
The  course  I  propose  would  Involve  no  loss 
of  sovereignty,  power  or  prestige  through 
the  use  of  force. 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY'S  BIG  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tremen- 
dous continuing  effort  is  being  made 
today  by  American  Industry  to  educate, 
train,  and  retrain  employees  and  poten- 
tial employees  and  to  extend  their  pro- 
grams to  our  least-educated  and  least- 
skilled  workers. 

Especially  because  of  the  attention 
paid  to  Federal  Government  programs  in 
recent  years,  regrettably  redundant, 
overflnanced,  and  Ineffective,  the  huge 
investment  by  mdustry  in  training  does 
not  get  the  consideration  in  merits.  It 
is  almost  Inconceivable  that  the  Federal 
governmental  programs  are  administered 
from  Washington,  and  certainly  prop- 
agandized, without  reference  to  these 
private  programs.  Fortunately  at  the 
local  level  those  charged  with  carrsrlng 
out  the  Federal  programs  are  not  quite 
as  provincial  as  their  chiefs  isolated  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  article 
by  Sylvia  Porter  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  24,  these  private  efforts 
are  described  very  well. 

The  article  "ifoints  out  that  $18  billion 
Is  now  being  speITt  annually  by  business. 
This  dwarfs  the  $265  million  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  this  year.  It  has 
long  been  clear  that  the  private  corpora- 
tions is  one  of  the  Nation's  best  voca- 
tional educators  and  now  this  training 
is  being  opened  up  to  more  and  more 
workers.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  training  potential  high  school 
dropouts.  Xerox  is  training  unemployed 
men,  many  of  whom  have  police  records. 
The  article  provides  other  illustratior\s. 

All  of  this  points  to  two  major  legis- 
lative and  administrative  bottlenecks: 
Hrst,  the  Johnson  administration  ob- 
structive tactics  in  sidetracking  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act;  second,  the  similar 
tactics  which  prevent  the  jobs  available 
statistical  series  from  being  developed 
and  utilized  as  required  In  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  referred  to  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point: 

On-Job   Tsaininc   Inckkasimo 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  19-year-old  who  spent  most  of  his  teens 
in  and  out  of  detention  homes  for  youthful 
offenders  and  who  was  falling  four  out  of  five 
subjects  in  high  school,  this  year  signed  up 
for  a  special  part-time  job-training  program 
at  New  York's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  He 
now  is  learning  to  be  a  teller — and  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  his  education  past  high 
school  under  Chase's  tuition  refund  plan. 

A  young  Negro  girl,  victim  of  a  broken 
home  and  getting  poor  grades  In  high  school, 
is  enrolled  in  another  training  program  at 
J.  I.  Case  &  Co.  in  Racine,  Wis.  After  high 
school  graduation  in  June,  she  plans  to 
attend  a  state  college. 

A  37-year-old  prisoner  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
is  working  days  at  the  Dictograph  Manufac- 
turing Co.  aa  a  hearing  aid  repairman,  after 
completing  a  job  training  course  given  by 
the  company  within  the  prison.  He  is  sup- 
porting his  family  with  bis  earnings,  plana 
to  continue  working  for  Dictograph  after 
his  releasp. 

These  are  success  stories  emerging  from 
a  stepped-up  effort  by  private  Industry  to 
provide  education  and  training — and  later 
full-time  jobs — for  school  dropouts,  un- 
skilled, illiterate  and  other  handicapped 
workers. 

Industry  is  spending  an  estimated  118  bU- 
lion  a  year  to  educate,  to  train  and  re-train 
employes  and  potential  employes,  and  most 
significant,  it  is  extending  these  programs  to 
the  least-educated,  least-skUled  workers. 

This  industry  Investment  dwarfs  the  $266 
million  the  Federal  government  wlU  spend 
on  vocational  and  technical  training  for  6.5 
million  students  this  year. 

It  long  has  been  clear  that  the  private 
corporation  la  among  the  nation's  best- 
equipped  vocational  educators.  To  indicate 
how  this  field  of  on-the-job  training  is  open- 
ing up : 

has  launched  a  training  program  for  poten- 
tial high  school  dropouts.  Trainees  receive 
individual  counseling,  attend  lectures,  take 
field  trips  to  banking  and  Investment  Institu- 
tions and  work  three  hours  a  day  at  C1.86 
an  hour  for  as  long  as  21  months.  Most  of 
the  students  who  have  completed  the  course 
are  now  full-time  employes. 

In  Chicago,  Carson  Plrie  Soott,  the  big 
department  store,  is  conducting  another  edu- 
cation-training program  for  actual  or  would- 
be  dropouts.  Two  students  fill  a  single  job: 
While  one  works,  the  other  attends  school. 
Since  1961,  wlien  the  program  began,  the 
work-study  idea  has  spread  to  31  Chicago 
companies. 

In  Racine  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  is  helping 
dozens  of  potential  dropouts  to  finish  high 
school  by  employing  them  as  part-time  train- 
ees In  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  Xerox  Corp.  last 
year  launched  a  19-week  training  program 
for  unemployed  men,  many  of  whom  had 
police  records  and  were  not  more  than 
"functionally  literate."  Trainees  are  given 
classroom  Instruction  Informal  counseling, 
remedial  reading,  arithmetic  and  job  training. 

In  Wilmington,  Del..  Du  Pont  has  been 
training  workers  in  14  job  categories  from 
carpenter  to  chemical  operator.  Since  1959, 
15.000  employes  have  completed  more  than 
46.000  courses  and  Du  Pont  now  Is  offering 
Its  series  of  110  programmed  courses  to  other 
companies  as  well. 

The  payoff  for  trainees.  In  steady  employ- 
ment, higher  wages  and  increased  self-re- 
spect is  obvious.  But  the  payoff  to  employers 
and  to  the  U.S.  economy  may  be  even  greater, 
in  increeised  productivity.  In  helping  avert 
slUU  shortages,  and  In  breaking  the  tragic 
cycle  of  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  joblessness. 

In  Manhattan,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 


WELL   DONE,   MR.   PORTER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KetthI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week,  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  carried  an  editorial  praising  the 
career  of  the  Honorable  William  J.  Por- 
ter, who  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Ambsissador  Porter,  wha  is  a  resident 
of  Westport,  a  lovely  seacoast  town  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  30  years  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  our  coimtry.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  expertise  and  imderstand- 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  country  in  his  poet  in  Korea  as  he 
has  been  in  his  many  earlier  assignments 
in  years  past.  Now,  when  relations  In 
Aala  are  particularly  crucial,  Mr.  Por- 
ter will  bring  to  his  assignment  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  is  so 
necessary  if  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves 
creditably  on  that  troubled  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard-Times, a  large  responsible  and  In- 
fluential newspaper  In  my  district,  has 
editorialized : 

Well  Done,  Mk.  Poktke 

Greater  New  Bedford  residents  wUl  feel 
justifiable  personal  pride  In  learning  that 
William  J.  Porter  of  Westport  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Johnson  to  be  UJ3.  Am- 
bassador to  the  RepubUc  of  Korea. 

This  latest  professional  advancement  for 
Mr.  Porter  climaxes  a  SO-year  career  in  the 
VS.  foreign  service,  during  which  his  as- 
signments have  taken  him  into  numerous 
countries,  from  Algeria  to  South  Vietnam. 
He  has  acquired  an  outstanding  reputation 
for  patience  and  competence,  qualities  highly 
necessary  for  successful  diplomacy  in  today  s 
delicate  world  balance. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Porter,  recognized  as  a 
specialist  in  Arab  affairs,  was  sent  to  Saigon 
and  eventually  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  South 
Vietnam  pacification  program,  is  Indicative 
Of  the  confidence  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment places  in  him.  It  can  be  expected  that 
he  will  represent  this  cotmtry  ably  In  Seoul, 
another  capital  of  the  most  critical  im- 
portance to  Washington. 

It  is  an  assignment  most  assuredly  merited. 


INTRODUCING  BILL  CALLING  FOR 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  IMPORTS 
OP  MINK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemiui  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  my  district  and 
from  a  meeting  held  with  the  mink 
ranchers  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  and 
a  group  from  northern  Illinois.  These 
men  spent  over  2  hours  telling  me  the 
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seriousness  of  the  problem  they  are 
facing.  It  Is  evident  that,  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  Immediately,  irreparable 
damage  can  be  done  to  this  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  The  mink  ranchers 
cannot  wait  even  a  few  months  for  relief 
from  cheap  Imports.  Relief  from  such 
Imports  must  be  given  now. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Government  have 
shown  an  utter  lack  of  cooperation  with 
the  mink  ranchers  in  their  attempt  to 
save  this  Industry  which  they  have  built 
through  their  own  efforts  and  promoted 
through  their  own  fimds.  Here  Is  an  In- 
dustry which  does  not  receive  1  cent  of 
public  money  in  subsidy  or  support  of 
any  kind.  Certainly,  the  least  they  could 
expect  would  be  the  active  support  of 
their  Government  representatives  abroad 
who  seem  more  Interested  In  promoting 
the  foreign  mink  industry  than  the  U.S. 
mink  Industry.  It  Is  imconsclonable  to 
tax  these  men  to  support  a  government 
which  seems  Intent  upon  destroying 
their  economic  future.  Some  1,000  mink 
farms  and  3,000  Jobs  In  Wisconsin  are  at 
Stake  as  well  as  $54,354,000  In  capital 
Investment  and  $46,323,000  In  gross  sales 
In  my  State. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  mink 
and  I  tnist  that  my  colleagues  In  this 
body  will  Join  me  in  assuring  its  early 
passage. 

MEMBERS      OF      CONGRESS      POR 
PEACE     THROUGH     LAW     SPON- 
SORED SHOWINGS  OP  "THE  WAR 
GAME/"  THURSDAY,^JUNE  1,  1967 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteioieisr] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAECER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
RicoRD  the  following  letter,  which  has 
been  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
inviting  them  to  attend  special  congres- 
sional showings  of  "The  War  Game" 
Thursday  afternoon  on  the  House  and 
Senate  sides  of  the  Capitol: 

Mkmbmih  or  CoNORSss  rOB 

Peace  Through  Law, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  26, 1967. 
Dear  Colleaotje:  We  write  to  Invite  you 
and  your  staff  to  attend  a  special  Congrea- 
Blonal  showing  of  a  unique  film,  The  War 
Game — a  work  wblch  raises  issues  of  direct 
concern  to  those  responsible  for  decisions 
regarding  war  and  peace. 

This  forty-seven  minute  film  was  awarded 
the  1967  Academy  Award  as  the  most  out- 
standing documentary  of  the  year.  Many 
who  have  seen  The  War  Game  feel  It  to  be 
the  most  dramatic  single  film  In  their 
experience. 

The  movie  depicts  and  explains  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  nuclear  war.  As  Ijlfe 
magazine  remarked  In  praising  the  work, 
"The  War  Game  Is  neither  a  peclflst  docu- 
ment nor  propaganda  for  better  civil  defense 
.  .  .  the  film  Is  a  work  of  truth." 

We  strongly  believe  The  War  Game  should 
be  seen  by  all  Americans.  Yet  as  the  film 
discusses  matters  which  bear  directly  on  the 
business  and  policy  of  this  nation,  we  believe 


It  Is  particularly  Important  that  it  be  seen 
by  members  of  Congress  and  government 
officials. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  attend  a  free 
showing  of  the  film  on  Thursday,  June  1, 
1967.  For  House  members  and  their  staCTs, 
the  film  win  be  shown  at  the  House  Caucus 
Room,  Room  346,  Cannon  Building,  at  3:00 
p.m.  For  Senate  members  and  their  staffs, 
the  film  will  be  shown  at  the  Senate  Audi- 
torium, Room  G  38  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, at  4:30  p.m.  A  representative  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  Invited 
to  offer  comments  and  sinswer  questions  fol- 
lowing each  showing  of  the  film. 

The  War  Game  Is  a  remarkable.  Important 
film.  We  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  attend. 


May  31,  1967    I  ^^y  31,  1967 
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APOSTLE   ISLANDS   NATIONAL 
LAKEBHORE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  establish 
an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore. 

Located  In  northern  Wisconsin,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  liake  Superior,  this  Is 
the  only  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
combines  shorelines.  Islands,  marshes, 
and  highlands  In  one  complex.  This 
beautiful  and  unspoiled  backyard  of  our 
great  Midwest,  only  hours  away  from 
heavily  populated  areas,  is  readily  acces- 
sible to  millions  of  Midwesterners  and 
offers  the  visitor  a  complete  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating,  camping,  hiking, 
and  nature  study. 

The  57,511-acre  project  would  Include 
three  sections: 

First.  Mainline  section:  Over  30  miles 
of  winding  shoreline,  extending  from 
Red  Cliff  Bay  just  north  of  Bayfield  to 
near  Cornucopia,  Wis.  A  scenic  road 
would  wind  throu^  the  approximately 
half-mile-wide  area  with  turnover 
points  from  which  to  view  the  islands 
offshore.  A  hiking  trail  would  follow  the 
shore.  The  picturesque  bays  would  pro- 
vide various  facilities  for  camping,  na- 
ture study,  beachcombing,  and  boating. 

Second.  The  21-island  section:  In- 
cluding all  but  Madeline  Island  which  is 
already  substantially  developed.  The  is- 
lands, to  be  kept  as  virtual  wilderness, 
would  provide  minlmiun  dock  facilities, 
Adirondack- type  shelters,  and  fireplaces. 

Third.  The  Bad  Rlver-Kakagon 
Slough  area:  10,000  acres  of  wild  rice 
marsh  Just  east  of  Ashland.  It  includes 
miles  of  navigable  channels  and  abounds 
in  deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  and  240 
species  of  birds.  Fishing  is  excellent. 
Facilities  for  hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  camping  would  be  provided. 

The  natural  beauty  of  this  site,  with 
its  magnificent  white  sand  beaches  and 
wild  islands,  covered  with  luxurious 
growtji  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  conifers 
should  be  preserved  as  a  great  natural 
resource.  In  addition,  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  such  a  national  park  will  also 
bolster  the  economy  of  northern  Wis- 
consin which  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 


cline in  its  principal  industries.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  who  has  Introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate,  said: 

We  have  exhausted  many  of  the  resources 
of  this  area,  but  Its  natural  beauty  remains. 
Now  It's  up  to  us  to  saye  the  last  resource-^ 
natural  beauty — and  use  It  for  the  aesthetic 
and  economic  benefit  of  millions  of  people 
for  years  to  come.  ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity 
to  preserve  the  precious  assets  of  one  of 
the  most  scenic  areas  of  our  country.  The 
late  President  Kennedy,  when  he  visited 
northern  Wisconsin  in  September  1963, 
was  moved  by  the  striking  wild  beauty  of 
the  Apostle  Islands  and  the  lakeshore. 
He  said: 

Lake  Superior,  the  Apostle  Islands,  the  Bad 
River  area,  are  all  unique.  They  are  worth 
Improving  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  and 
tourists.  In  an  area  of  congestion  and  pol- 
lution, man-made  noise,  and  dirt.  Lake  Su- 
perior has  a  beauty  that  millions  can  enjoy. 
These  Islands  are  part  ot  our  American  heri- 
tage. In  a  very  real  sense  they  tell  the  story 
of  the  development  of  this  country.  The  vast 
marshes  of  the  Bad  River  are  a  rich  resource 
providing  a  home  for  a  tremendous  number, 
and  varied  nvmiber.  of  wild  animals.  In  fact, 
the  entire  northern  Oreat  Lakes  area,  with 
its  vast  Inland  sea.  Its  27.000  lakes,  and  thou- 
sands of  streams.  Is  a  central  and  significant 
part  of  the  fresh  water  assets  of  this  country. 
and  we  must  act  to  preserve  these  assets. 


CHANGE  THE  COLOR  OP  OUR 
MONEY? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzid]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  article  entitled  "Change  the  Color  of 
our  Money?"  written  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Spatz  Leigh  ton  for  the  May  21.  1967, 
issue  of  This  Week  magazine. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Lelghton  was 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Amer- 
ican Weekly  smd  now  writes  for  This 
Week  magazine.  She  is  author  and  co- 
author of  a  number  of  boolcs  about  the 
Washington  scene,  including  her  highly 
entertaining  book  about  "The  Johnson 
Wit"  which  was  published  in  1965.  Fran, 
as  she  is  fondly  known  by  her  many 
friends,  also  writes  for  the  Chicago's 
American,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago. 

Her  Informative  article  indicates  that 
from  time  to  time  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  both  private  citizens  and  ofiB- 
cials  in  Government  to  change  the  color 
of  our  currency.  Mrs.  Lelghton  brings  us 
up  to  date  on  current  views  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  because  of  its  significance  to 
all  of  us  who  use  U.S.  currency  dally,  1 
would  like  the  article  to  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  This  Week  magazine.  May  31,  1967] 

Chanob  the  Color  or  Otnt  Monet? 

(By  Frances  Spatz  Lelghton) 

"Please  don't  tlUnrf  I'm  a  nut,"  a  man 
recently  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  TreM- 


Qjy,  "but  U  you  really  want  to  help  tbe 
eoonomy  of  the  country.  Just  call  In  all  the 
present  green  paper  money  and  change  It  to 
different  colors. 

"There  must  be  nUlllona  In  safe  deposit 
boxes  or  hidden  In  homes  by  people  who 
bsven't  paid  taxes  and  keep  their  assets  in 
casta.  Colored  money  would  bring  It  out  of 
hiding." 

The  Secretary  did  not  think  the  man  from 
Winchester  was  a  "nut."  In  fact,  he  filed 
the  letter  respectfully  alongside  those  of 
many  other  Americans — In  high  places  and 
low,  In  politics  and  out — who  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  years  for  changes  In  the  color 
of  America's  paper  money.  (Leave  the  cur- 
rent $1  bill  green,  say — but  color  the  tS  bUl 
yellow,  the  910  bill  red,  the  $20  bill  blue. 
etc.) 

For  the  letter  hit  upon  only  one  of  many 
valid  reasons  for  a  change  In  the  color  of 
the  currency — as  Canada,  to  cite  just  one 
example  among  many,  many  countries,  has 
dons  since  1870. 

1.  Colored  money  would  make  it  easier  to 
identify  the  different  denominations  at  a 
glance. 

2.  It  tcould  help  people  reith  poor  eyesight 
to  identify  the  amount  by  the  color. 

3.  It  would  help  businessmen  make  change 
in  a  hurry. 

4.  It  would  save  millions  of  tedious  hours 
tpent  in  sorting  and  re-sorting  money  in 
banks  and  other  cashiers'  cages. 

5.  It  would  save  the  public  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  which  are  lost  in  incorrect  change. 

It  was  just  such  a  "wrong  change"  mis- 
take. 20  years  ttgo.  that  led  Congresswoman 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  to 
open  the  first  crusade  to  change  the  color  of 
money.  A  cab  driver  had  given  her  change 
for  $1  instead  of  for  910.  She  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — John  W.  Snyder — 
on  August  22,  1947.  and  strongly  urged  him 
to  use  his  authority  to  change  the  colors  of 
the  various  denominations  bo  they  would  be 
eailer  to  dlstlngriish.  She  reminded  him  that. 
In  1920,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew 
Mellon  had  used  the  power  vested  In  him  to 
cut  the  size  of  paper  money. 

After  waiting  over  a  year  and  getting  no 
Ktlon,  Mrs.  Rogers  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "To  provide  .  .  . 
new  and  different  colors  for  each  denomina- 
tion."  Congress  treated  her  bill  llgh^y.  Not 
only  was  she  a  woman  but  a  Republican  In 
>  Democratic  Administration.  But  un- 
daunted, she  re-tntroduced  her  bill  on  the 
Urat  day  of  her  next  term.  The  following  day 
a  male  colleague,  August  H.  Andresen  of  Mln- 
□eiota,  rose  to  chide  her  from  the  floor,  and 
an  amusing  exchange  followed: 

lb.  Andrrsbm:  That  Is  what  they  did  In 
Ruaala  and  Oermany  and  a  great  many  other 
countries.  Does  the  gentlewoman  think  we 
ihould  do  what  they  are  doing 

Mrs.  Rogers:  The  gentleman  can  get  no 
Communistic  tinge  from  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  would  help  the  United  States  to  find 
the  Communists.  In  many  instances  their 
money  Is  hidden  money.  This  legislation 
would  bring  It  out  of  hiding  .  .  . 

Mr.  Andrrskn:  What  color  would  the  gen- 
tlewoman have  for  the  new  money? 

Mrs.  Rogers:  DifTerent  colors.  It  could  fol- 
low the  same  system  as  our  United  States 
postage  stamps  ao  that  It  would  be  easier  for 
those  who  are  making  change.  .  .  One  day 
I  gave  a  $10  bill  to  a  taxi  driver  for  a  91  bill. 
He  wanted  to  return  It  to  me.  but  I  told 
him  to  keep  It.  So  I  made  a  mistake.  Others 
have  made  mistakes  in  making  change. 

Mr.  Andresen:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
gentlewoman  has  made  a  mistake. 

OTHERS  IN  CONGRESS  HAS  THE  SAME  IDEA 

That  ended  the  matter  until  February  of 
I960  when  Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  son 
or  the  late  President,  advocated  (but  did  not 
Introduce)  a  bill  to  make  two  changes  In 
paper  money — one  was  to  add  tiny  perfora- 


tions or  an  embossment  on  each  bill  so  the 
blind  could  Identify  money  by  touch.  And 
second  was  a  plan  to  color  key  the  money. 

Then  the  next  year  big  things  happened — 
or  almost  he^pened.  A  new  woman  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith, 
called  for  a  change  from  greenbacks  to  differ- 
ent-colored money  for  each  denomination. 
She,  too,  had  been  victimized  In  getting 
change  In  a  cab  one  dark  night. 

She  said.  "  I  do  feel  that  it  Is  easy  to  be- 
come confused  where  there  is  a  single  color 
used.  People,  of  coiirse,  have  the  number 
to  look  at  but  under  different  lighting  con- 
ditions and  with  failing  eyesight  many  people 
have  reported  to  me  that  they  have  given 
somebody  a  920  bill  and  thought  It  was  910." 

Five  years  ago.  asked  whether  she  felt  the 
change-over  to  multicolored  currency  would 
slow  down  cotuiterfelting.  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
plied: 

"The  Secret  Service,  20  years  ago  when 
recommendations  of  this  kind  were  first  In- 
troduced, were  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
multicolored  currency.  But  now,  with  the 
advance  In  equipment  to  reproduce  almost 
anything,  they  are  of  the  opinion  it  wotild 
not  make  any  particular  difference.  I  under- 
stand they  feel  it  would  slow  down  the  do- 
it-yourself  counterfeiter  but  not  the  pro- 
fessional counterfeiter." 

COUNTERIXTTING    IS    TOO    RARE    TO    BE    A    FACTOR 

A  recent  check  shows  the  Secret  Service 
still  feels  that  way.  A  spokesman  added  that 
the  total  loss  to  the  public  In  counterfeit 
notes  in  1966  was  only  9933,000,  compared 
with  940,000,000,000  circiUatlng. 

Mrs.  Smith's  mail  ran  4-to-l  In  favor  of  the 
change.  Bfany  of  her  letters  came  from  cash- 
iers In  stores  and  restaurants,  who  had  to 
make  good  on  the  big  bills  they  gave  away 
by  mistake.  Many  newspaper  editorials 
praised  her.  But  alas,  after  she  had  been  in 
office  only  16  months,  and  before  she  had 
really  had  a  chance  to  fight  the  matter  to 
a  conclTision,  Mrs.  Smith  retired  because  of 
ill  health. 

Her  successor.  Kathryn  O'Hay  Oranahan, 
did  not  share  Mrs.  Smith's  enthusiasm — "I 
feel  our  money  In  its  present  form  is  a  tra- 
dition and  I  would  not  like  to  see  It  changed." 

Case  dismissed. 

But  now  Mrs.  Oranahan.  too.  Is  gone  from 
the  Treasury  scene — she  resigned  last  No- 
vember. How  win  a  new  Treastirer  feel  about 
It? 

Acting  Treasurer  W.  T.  Howell  cites  the  rea- 
soning of  Henry  J.  Hoitzclaw.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving,  as  his  own  for  opposing 
a  change.  He  told  This  Week,  "Mr.  Hoitzclaw 
feels  people  VTlll  tend  to  rely  on  color  and  not 
look  at  the  denomination.  This  is  a  danger 
because  various  chemicals  can  be  used  by 
counterfeiters  to  change  the  color  and  enable 
a  blU  of  a  small  denomination  to  assimie  the 
color  of  a  larger  denc«nlnation.  The  color  now 
used  Is  more  difficult  to  counterfeit  than 
other  colors.  However,  if  it  is  changed  by 
law  or  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  we  will  of  course  abide  by  the 
law." 

YOU   CAN  TELL  CONGRESS  YOU   WANT  A  CHANGE 

And  it  may  weU  be  changed,  according  to 
three  Administration  leaders.  Two  are  rank- 
ing members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  considers  all 
legislative  matters  affecting  banking  and  the 
legal  tender — ^Frank  Annunzlo  (D..  Hi.),  and 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D..  Ohio).  The  third. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D.,  Nev.).  is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, which  is  concerned  with  the  business 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  discussions  with  This  Week,  all  three 
expressed  great  Interest  In  the  subject  and 
wUUngnees  to  sponsor  legislation  if  the  public 
wants  it. 

Congressman  Annunzlo  said,  "I  like  the 
Idea.  I  will  talk  with  Henry  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary of   the  Treasury,  about   it  and  I  will 


poll  my  Committee.  I  wUl  alio  talk  with 
bankers  who  must  handle  mllllona  of  dol- 
lars In  currency  every  day  to  see  bow  a 
change  of  this  kind  would  Improve  tbelr 
system." 

Congressman  Ashley  went  a  step  further 
and  promised  to  Introduce  legislation  baaed 
on  the  outcome  of  the  ballot  on  this  page. 
"I  feel  the  circulation  of  ThU  Week  Is  great 
enough  to  provide  an  Impressive  sampling  of 
the  will  of  the  American  people,"  Ashley  said. 
"If  the  reevUts  of  This  Week's  poll  warrant 
It.  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  directing  the 
Treasurer  to  print  money  In  different  colors 
for  each  denomination.  The  change  need 
only  be  made  In  the  96.  910  and  920  bills. 
The  91  bill,  most-used,  could  remain  green. 
This  would  require  development  of  only 
three  new  inks,  and  should  not  be  very 
expensive." 

Tbe  strongest  statement  came  fnxn  Sen- 
ator Cannon:  "I  dont  believe'  there  Is  any- 
thing sacred  about  the  size  or  color  of  the 
American  doUar,"  he  said.  "Certainly,  If  it 
can  be  established  that  there  Is  a  better  way 
to  serve  the  people,  the  Congress  should  look 
Into  It.  I  definitely  would  support  such  an 
Inquiry — If  there  la  substantial  public  de- 
mand for  It — and  I  would  support  any  leg- 
islation resulting  from  It  that  might  Increase 
pubUc  convenience." 

An  earlier  This  Week  poU  (January  16. 
1967)  has  already  resulted  In  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  create  more'S-Day  Weekends. 
If  any  of  you  readers  would  now  like  to 
change  the  color  of  your  money — or  feel 
strongly  against  such  a  change — here's  your 
chance  to  say  so. 

Clip  and  mark  the  ballot  and  send  It  to 
This  Week.  We  cannot  acknowledge  letters 
but  we  wUl  forward  them,  along  with  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  baUots,  to  the  three 
Interested  members  of  Congreaa. 
Editor.  This  Week  Magazine 
P.O.  Box  465 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11202 

Concerning  the  Idea  of  changing  money 
to  make  each  denomination  a  different  color, 
I  vote: 

Yes—  No- 

Name 
Address 
City  State  ZIP  Code 

TES 

"/  don't  believe  there  fs  anything  sacred 
about  the  size  or  color  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. If  it  can  be  changed  to  better  serve  the 
public.  Congress  should  look  into  it." 
— Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D..  Nev.). 

NO 

"People  loill  rely  on  color  and  not  look  at 
the  denomiruition.  Counterfeiters  will  try  to 
color-change  small  bills  into  large  ones — and 
the  present  green  is  more  difficult  to  counter- 
feit." 

— W.  T.  Howell. 
Acting  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

MATBE 

"//  the  results  of  This  Week's  poll  war- 
rant it.  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  directing 
the    Treasurer   to   print    money  in  different 
colors  for  each  denomination." 
— Representative   Thomas  L.   Ashley. 

(D.,  Ohio). 


ARCHBISHOP  CODY  ELEVATED  TO 
RANK  OF  CARDINAL  BY  POPE 
PAUL  VI 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNtmzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Chlcagoans  are  tremendously  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  announcement 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  that  our  own  Archbishop 
John  Patrick  Cody  is  among  the  27  new 
cardinals  which  he  named  yesterday. 

Archbishop  Cody  came  to  Chicago  in 
1965  from  New  Orleans.  During  his 
tenure  as  archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  he 
became  world  renowned  for  his  coura- 
geous support  of  racial  Integration  in  the 
New  Orleans  parochial  schools. 

On  June  16,  1965,  he  was  named  to 
head  the  Chicago  Archdiocese,  and  in  the 
21  months  that  he  has  been  serving  in 
this  post.  Archbishop  Cody  has  won  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  people  in  the  Chl- 
cagoland  area,  non-Catholics  as  well  as 
Catholics,  for  his  keen  Insight  and  his 
humane  and  dedicated  efforts  to  resolve 
the  pressing  social,  moral,  educational, 
and  religious  problems  that  confront  us 
today. 

As  the  Congressman  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  general 
chairman  of  the  Villa  Scalabrinl  De- 
velopment Fund  which  has  raised  over  $2 
million  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  Old  Peoples'  Home  owned  by  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  I  congratulate 
Cardinal-elect  John  P.  Cody  and  wish 
him  good  health  and  long  tenure  as  a 
prince  of  the  church. 

It  is  my  pleasure  also  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGRXssiOHAL  Recori)  an  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Chicago  Tribime 
ludllng  the  elevation  of  Archbishop  Cody 
as  a  great  honor  both  for  Cody  and  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  article  follows: 
AppoiimixMT  Caixed  Honob  to  Cody,  Citt — 
Civic  XjKadxbs  Hxrk  Express  Jot 

Chicago  leaden  In  many  fields  termed  the 
elevation  of  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody  to 
cardinal  yesterday  as  an  honor  tor  Chicago 
and  for  a  deserving  man. 

"His  appointment  Is  an  honor  not  only  to 
his  flock  but  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
metropolitan  area,"  Mayor  Daley  said.  "As 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  personally,  I  congratu- 
late him  and  IooIe  forward  to  his  great  leader- 
ship In  the  future." 

May<»  Daley  said  that  Archbishop  Cody,  In 
his  two  years  here,  has  "Impressed  everyone 
as  a  man  of  great  courage,  gentle  kindness, 
resolute  determination,  and  deep  under- 
standing." 

A  SOX7BCE  or  JOT 

Rabbi  Seymour  Cohen  of  Anshe  Emet 
synagog,  8760  Pine  Orove  av.,  president  of 
the  Synagog  Council  of  America,  called  the 
elevation  "a  source  of  joy"  to  all  Chlcagoans. 

"He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  In  Im- 
proving lnterreUglo\u  cooperation  and  better 
understanding  between  the  various  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  tbak^make  up  omx  great 
city,"  he  said. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  Ooedert,  a  notary  of 
the  marriage  tribunal  at  the  chancery  office, 
said  the  Association  of  Chicago  Priests  sent 
a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

"I  was  thrlUed  to  hear  the  news,"  said 
Morgan  J.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Commonwealth  Edison  com- 
pany and  active  In  many  civic  affairs. 

"I  think  It's  a  fine  thing  for  Chicago.  The 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  the  largest  arch- 
diocese, is  certainly  a  post  that  deserves  a 
cardinal,  and  I  believe  Archbishop  Cody  per- 
sonally has  earned  thla'hlgh  office." 

oaxxTiNcs  ntoM  labok 

Wlllam  A.  Lee,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  sent  a  congratiUatory 
wire  to  the  archbishop  from  the  "600,000 
families  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 


and  Indvistrlal  Union  youncU."  He  said  that 
people  of  all  races  andr  creeds  are  g:ratlfled  by 
the  elevation  because  of  the  archbishop's 
"dedicated  work  In  behalf  of  our  city  and 
community." 

Mrs.  Lydon  Wild,  a  school  board  member 
who  Is  active  In  Catholic  Charities  work,  said 
she  was  "delighted"  and  called  Cody  a  "real 
doer." 

"I'm  exceedingly  pleased  not  only  for  him 
but  for  the  whole  community,"  said  School 
Supt.  James  F.  Redmond.  "Oxirs  has  been  a 
most  cordial  and  productive  relationship. 
You're  happy  for  yoxit  friends." 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  caiandler,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
Chicago,  also  extended  congratulations. 

"The  archdiocese  la  once  again  elevated  In 
the  status  of  the  Vatican,"  he  said.  "The 
archbishop  is  to  be  congratulated  on  receiv- 
ing the  highest  honor  available  to  him  in  his 
church." 

MMCoGtrmoK  or  work 

Rabbi  Robert  J.  Marx,  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  saw  the  appointment 
as  recognition  of  the  work  Archbishop  Cody 
has  done  In  the  conmxunlty,  coupled  with  an 
opportunity  "to  be  even  more  effective  In  the 
days  that  lie  ahead." 

The  archbishop  was  called  a  "capable  ad- 
ministrator" by  Methodist  Bishop  Thomas  M. 
Pryor  and  a  man  of  great  ability  by  Bishop 
Gerald  Francis  Burrlll,  head  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Comerford  J.  O'Malley,  chancellor 
of  De  Paul  university,  said : 

"The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cody  to 
the  college  of  cardinals  Is  a  tribute  to  his 
many  significant-  accomplishments  thruout 
his  priestly  career.  It  Is  a  tribute  also  to  the 
clergy,  religious,  and  laity  of  this  great  arch- 
diocese." 

Jan  Berbers  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  presi- 
dent of  Serra  International,  a  laymen's  or- 
ganization to  promote  the  priesthood,  said 
"the  organization  Is  extremely  pleased  about 
the  appointment." 

Slater  Mary  Ollva,  president  of  St.  Xavler 
college,  said. 

"During  his  two  years  In  Chicago,  Arch- 
bishop Cody  has  consistently  demonstrated 
his  deep  concern  In  many  areas  critical  to 
our  modem  world — education,  eciunenlsm, 
and  hiiman  relations." 


RIDA  LEQISIiATURE  EXTENDS 
INVrrAITON  TO  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  MONTGOMBRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Florida  extends  a  cordial  invitation 
to  both  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Republican 
Committee  to  hold  their  next  national 
conventions  in  Florida.  I  Join  in  that  in- 
vitation, and  endorse  the  following  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
legislature : 

8.  CoN.  Res.  1096 
A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  national 

Democratic  and  Republican  committees  to 

hold  their  next  national  conventions  in 

Florida 

Whereas,  Florida  is  known  throughout  the 
nation  as  a  hoapltabte  and  enjoyable  con- 
vention state,  and 

Whereas,  the  accocnmodatlons  In  Dade 
county  are  more  than  adequate  to  provide 


all  of  the  necessary  housing  and  convention 
facilities  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 

Whereas,  this  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  Florida  would  heartily  welcome  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions to  our  state,  now,  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
the   House   of   Representatives   concurring-' 

That  the  Legislature  does  most  cordially 
Invite  and  urge  the  National  Democratic 
committee  and  the  National  Republican 
committee  to  hold  their  next  national  con- 
ventions In  Florida. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  National  Democratic  committee  and 
the  National  Republican  committee  and  to 
the  Florida  delegation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


HOUSEBOATS    MODIFIED   FOR  USE 
AS  MEDICAL  CLINICS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  Thcwnas  A.  Dooley 
Foundation,  Inc.,  which  envisages  the 
provision  of  a  fleet  of  houseboats,  mcxii- 
fied  to  serve  as  medical  clinics  for  the 
Mekong  River  area  in  Laos. 

In  the  thought  that  the  membership 
of  Congress  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  this  project.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  Che  Record  the  following  back- 
ground matejdal  supplied  by  the  Dooley 
Foimdatlon: 

Proposal 

Project  Showboat  shall  be  a  medical  pro- 
gram on  the  Mekong  River  in  the  area  of 
Laos  and  Thailand  utilizing  conunerclally 
available  38-foot  houseboats  modified  as 
medical  clinics.  The  program's  primary  pur- 
pose shall  be  to  provide  facilities  for  medical 
care  to  the  people  in  the  villages  bordering 
the  Mekong  from  as  far  north  near  the 
China  border  as  security  may  allow  to  as  far 
south  to  the  Cambodian  border  as  river 
navigability  permits.  Its  purpose  shall  also 
be  to  provide  educational  and  training  op- 
portunities for  the  local  people  as  well  as 
for  the  local  health  workers.  The  program 
shall  further  Include  culture  exchange  type 
activities  with  various  foraos  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  cre- 
ating greater  local  interest. 

Each  38-foot  boat  shall  be  equipped  with 
surgical,  laboratory,  Eterlllzatlon  and  x-ray 
faclUttes.  Each,  boat  shall  unUormly  be  a 
distinctive  bright  orange  for  ease  of  Identi- 
fication, a  practice  that  the  Dooley  Founda- 
tion has  followed  with  all  of  its  vehicles  in 
Asia  for  the  past  four  and  one-half  years. 
Each  boat  shall  be  based  at  one  of  the  three 
hospitals  In  Laos  now  being  assisted  by  the 
Dooley  Foundation  with  American  staff,  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  American  personnel  on 
the  boate  will  work  In  a  coimterpart  relation- 
ship with  Lao  or  Thai  staff.  Villages  along  the 
river  shall  be  visited  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Projected  plans  are  to  have  three  boats 
operational  in  six  months  and  an  additional 
three  to  seven  boats  In  twelve  months. 

Financial  support  for  the  project  will  come 
only  from  private  resources  to  permit  the 
greatest  program  flexibility  and  local  po- 
litical acceptance.  Industry  and  foundations 
shall  Initially  be  approached  to  provide  the 
seed-funds  to  launch  the  program.  Once  op- 
erational, a  public  contributions  campaign 
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^11  be  undertaken  to  provide  sustained 
support. 

Project  Showboat  shall  be  truly  a  Show- 
boat of  American  concern  and  friendship  for 
the  people  of  Laos  and  Thailand  as  well  as 
all  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  shall  be  a  Showboat 
of  the  warmth  and  love  and  humor  of  the 
American  people.  It  shall  be  a  Showjfbat  of 
American  medicine.  ^ 

It  shall  be  a  Showboat  to  the  world  of  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression  wherever,  and  by 
whatever  means,  necessary. 

pua POSES 

1.  To  provide  medical  care 

The  population  of  Laos  is  2.3  million,  83 
percent  of  whom  are  represented  by  the 
Thai -Lao  and  Lao-Thoung  tribes,  all  of 
whom  live  along  or  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Mekong  River.  There  are  also  large  concen- 
iratlons  of  people  living  on  the  Thai  side  of 
the  Mekong,  which  for  great  lengths  repre- 
sents the  international  boundary  between 
Laos  and  Thailand.  These  people  suffer  from 
those  acute  and  chronic  diseases  usually 
associated  w-ith  conditions  of  poor  sanitation, 
Inadequate  nutrition  and  ignorance.  Com- 
monplace are  malaria,  yaws,  leprosy,  dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis,  skin  diseases  and  respira- 
tory infection,  not  to  mention  a  high 
Incidence  of  traumatic  conditions,  much  of 
which  is  the  result  of  local  Pathet  Lao 
guerrilla  activity. 

Project  Showboat  shall  provide  the  needed 
medical  care  to  these  people.  Each  vessel 
will  represent  a  medical  cUnlc  with  all  the 
facilities  needed  for  basic  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  This  shall  include  laboratory  fa- 
cilities for  blood,  urine  and  stool  examina- 
tions. Diagnostic  X-ray  equipment  will  be 
BvallHble  as  well  as  facilities  for  minor  sur- 
gery. Designated  villages  along  the  river  will 
be  visited  on  a  regular  schedule.  American 
staff  working  with  Lao  or  Thai  staff  will 
work  out  from  the  boat  into  the  immediate 
surrounding  villages  providing  treatment 
and  public  health  measures.  Such  cases  aa 
may  require  major  surgery  or  long-term  hos- 
pitalization would  be  evacuated  to  the  base 
hospitals  of  the  Dooley  Foundation  or  other 
adequate  medical  facilities.  Medical  continu- 
ity between  visits  of  Showboat  would  be  pro- 
vided by  local  health  workers  trained,  super- 
vised and  supplied  by  Dooley  Foundation 
personnel. 

The  medical  public  health  team  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  common  medical 
problems  at  the  village  and  district  levels. 
Those  cases  which  the  Health  Technician  and 
hU  team  are  not  qualified  to  treat  would 
be  evacuated  to  a  larger  center  at  a  pro- 
vincial level  which  would  be  attended  by 
more  advanced  medical  personnel. 

Project  Showboat  will  work  In  oonjtmc- 
tlon  with  the  school  In  Pakse  by  acting  as 
field  training  centers  as  well  as  by  represent- 
ing opportimitles  for  employment  after  grad- 
uation. Such  Job  opportunities  would  be 
either  on  the  vessels  themselves  or  In  the 
village  shore  facilities  serviced  by  the  river 
boats.  Showboat  would  work  In  cooperation 
with  other  teaching  programs  In  Laos  now 
sponsored  by  various  national  and  interna- 
tional health  agencies  such  aa  the  Royal  Lao 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  Lao  Red  Cross,  WHO, 
ONICEF,  AID  and  Operation  Brotherhood. 

Education  and  treatment  represent  the 
core  of  the  purpose  of  Project  Showboat. 

2.  To  teach  local  health  workers 
Much  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Laos 
today  Is  carried  out  by  the  local  village  herb- 
doctors  following  those  ancient  practices 
and  traditions  of  China  and  India  handed 
down  through  many  generations,  as  well 
M  by  the  Shamans,  or  spirit  doctors,  and 
the  elderly  Buddhist  bonzes. 

Laos  has  but  two  western-tratoed  M.D.'s. 
Other  categories  of  physicians  include  the 
nedecint-indochinoia  and  the  inflrmiera.  The 
former,  having  giaduated  from  high  school, 
were  trained  In  Hanoi  by  the  French  for  four 


years.  The  latter  represent  medical  officers 
who  have  received  a  six-month  course  In 
medicine  In  Laos  under  French  supervi- 
sion. Neither  of  these  categories  of  medical 
personnel  Is  now  being  trained,  although 
they  represent  the  only  reservoir  of  medical 
personnel  available  today  In  Laoe. 

The  Dooley  Foundation  Intends  to  estab- 
lish In  southern  Laos,  In  the  provincial  capi- 
tal city  of  Pakse,  a  Health  Technician  Train- 
ing school  at  the  local  provincial  hospital. 
This  will  be  a  category  of  medical  officer 
slm.llar  to  the  tnflrmiera  but  with  a  longer 
traUpfng  period  of  one  to  two  years.  These 
tecnnlcians  will  be  trained  to  work  aa  a  part 
of  a  medical/public  health  team  which  will 
Include  a  nurse/midwife  and  a  sanitarian. 
The  school  will  also  provide  a  training  pro- 
gram for  these  niu-ses  and  sanitarians.  The 
Dooley  Foundation  currently  has  a  nurse/ 
midwife  training  school  at  its  Khong  hos- 
pital, near  Pakse,  which  is  being  carried 
out  as  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Lao 
Ministry  of  Health,  UNICEF  and  WHO. 

3.  To  educate  the  villagers 

The  village  people  of  Laos  and  Thailand 
have,  over  the  years,  come  to  respect  western 
medical  and  public  health  practices — but  not 
always  to  occe^^t  them.  Ignorance,  aptathy  and 
adherence  to  traditional  customs  are  the 
main  deterrents  to  such  acceptance.  These 
can  be  overcome  only  by  time,  example  and 
education. 

Utilizing  the  techniques  of  modem  audio- 
visual teaching  methods,  education  would 
be  extended  by  Project  Showboat  to  the  vU- 
lager  and  tribesman  in  such  basic  health 
areas  as  food  handling,  food  preservation,  eat- 
ing habits,  use  of  safe  water,  garbage  and 
waste  dlspKJsal,  personal  cleanliness,  protec- 
tion against  insects  and  birth  control. 

T^  IH'oblem  of  good  health  Is  essentially 
a  problem  in  education  and  economics  rather 
than  penicillin  and  surgery.  Project  Show- 
boat must,  however,  fill  both  needs.  Public 
health  and  education  follow  in  the  wake  of 
therapeutic  medicine.  Therefore,  in  the 
course  of  treating  patients,  we  must  also 
educate  them  if  any  lasting  results  are  to 
be  attained. 

4.  To  promote  cultural  exchange 
In  Southeast  Asia  the  vUIagee  are  numer- 
ous and  small  and  the  cities  are  few.  The 
population  Is  00  percent  rural. 

To  create  interest,  to  attract  people,  and 
to  promote  awareness  of  American  culture 
In  the  performing  arts,  entertainment  will 
be  a  part  of  Project  Showboat. 

To  show  a  Walt  Disney  cartoon,  to  play  a 
giUtar,  to  sing  folk  ballads,  to  teach  an 
American  dance — all  contribute  to  a  psy- 
chological climate  conducive  to  acceptance 
of  modern  medicine,  new  teachings,  better 
methods  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  true  meaning  and  Intent  of 
America. 

5.  To  further  understanding  and  friendship 
As  Is  true  of  moet  problems,  of  whatever 
nature,  lack  of  communication  is  a  basic 
deterrent  to  solution.  In  the  world  political 
mess,  medicine  has  a  unique  and  powerful 
role  to  play  in  promoting  better  understand- 
ing between  people.  It  represents  one  of  the 
best  media  of  communications  that  America 
PKisseeses.  For  whatever  else,  good  or  bad, 
the  world  may  think  of  America,  It  Is  repre- 
sented and  admired  moet  for  its  medicine. 

A  sick  man  knows  no  politics — he  seeks 
the  beet  care  possible  for  himself  and  his 
family.  A  Pathet  Lao  or  Viet  Cong  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Testimony  to  this  is  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Dooley  legend  has  been  al- 
lowed to  operate  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  Project  Showboat  will  fur- 
ther promote  that  American  legend  and  make 
its  own  contribution  to  the  need  for  com- 
mimlcatlon  to  promote  friendship  and  world 
peace. 

Such  a  program  aa  Project  Showboat  wUl 
be  successful,  however,  only  to  the  extent 


of  Its  caution  In  its  own  presentation  to  the 
national  governments,  the  local  officials  and 
the  village  people.  The  effort  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  essential  end  of  strength- 
ening the  national  government  at  the  local 
level  to  counter  Communist  subversive  meth- 
ods. It  must  be  presented  as  a  Lao  or  Thai 
program  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Project  Showboat  must  not  compete  with 
local  medical  organizations,  methods  or  cus- 
toms. It  must  only  supplement  and  assist 
them.  On  these  terms,  host  country  accept- 
ance, cooperation  and  participation  wUl  con- 
tinue at  all  government,  political  and  social 
levels.  The  American  presence  will  Inevitably 
speak  eloquently  for  itself. 

Project  Showboat  then  becomes  very  much 
In  the  combined  Interest  of  the  Lao  peasant, 
the  Lao  Coverzmient,  the  American  people 
and  the  free  world. 


NASSAU  COUNTY,  N.Y..  CONSUMER 
UNIT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosihthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
an  article  of  considerable  Interest  to  me, 
reporting  the  establishment  in  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  of  a  department  of  con- 
sumer affairs. 

As  the  author  of  legislation  pending 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  create 
a  Federal  Department  of  Consumer 
AiTalrs,  I  was  most  happy  to  see  that 
some  action,  geared  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, has  been  initiated  on  the  local 
level  in  my  own  State. 

I  am  taldng  the  liberty  of  including 
the  news  item  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  take  note  of  the  responsive 
voice  now  available  to  the  consumer  in 
Nassau  County.  Similar  activities  should 
be  made  available  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic on  the  Federal  level.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Nassatj   Approves   a   Consumek   Untt — New  ' 
DEPAaTMXNT    Wnx    Anvisz    REsmxNTS    on 
PnacHAsmci — Subpoena  Powix  Qiven 
MiNTOLA,  L-I.,  May  29. — A  County  D^art- 
ment  of  Consumer  Affairs  was  established 
today  to  give  Nassau  residents  Information 
on  buying  and  to  protect  them  from  fraud. 
The  department  is  being  formed  through 
expansion  of   the   county's   Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  which  is  headed  by 
John  Occhlogrosso,  the  County  Sealer.  The 
new  Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affairs  will 
be  assisted  by  a  nine-member  advisory  com- 
mittee that  would  refiect  a  cross-section  of 
consumer  and  business  Interests. 

Mr.  Occhlogrosso  said  that  consumers 
would  receive  Information  about  buying  on 
credit  and  on  the  Federal  truth-ln-packaglng 
law  that  goes  into  effect  July  1. 

He  also  said  that  his  office  contemplated 
a  meat  Inspection  program  to  Insure  that 
consumers  have  bought  correctly  labeled 
Items.  Consumers  will  also  be  warned  about 
ptu-chaslng  meats  that  are  packaged  In  such 
a  way  as  to  misrepresent  their  true  quality. 
The  department  was  formed  by  the  Boeud 
of  Supervisors  after  an  eight-month  study 
by  an  advisory  conomittee,  which  rex>orted 
a  need  for  "positive  consumer  educational 
programs."   The   committee's   study   found 
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liUKleqtute  cooMlnatlon  of  ezlaUng  public 
and  private  consumer  programs,  and  the 
lack  of  a  central  point  to  wblch  consumers 
might  turn. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  department  ap- 
jHoved  today  was  given  subpoena  powers  but 
no  enforcement  powers. 

He  will  receive  complaints  and  Initiate 
Investigations  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealings 
against  consimiers.  He  will  also  represent 
the  Interests  of  consiuners  before  adminis- 
trative and  regtUatory  agencies  and  legisla- 
tive groups. 


DR.  WALTER  BUCKINOHAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frran  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objectioai. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  very  deepest  regret  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  tragic  death 
last  week  of  Dr.  Walter  Buckingham,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Subcommittee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  the  Impact  of  Automa- 
tion, of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Dr.  Buckingham  was  staff  di- 
rector of  that  subcommittee,  while  I  was 
Its  chairman,  and,  as  such,  he  played  a 
major  role  in  the  birth  ol  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  It 
was  my  hope,  which  I  had  discussed  with 
him,  to  draw  from  his  insight  during  the 
course  of  the  study  my  subcommittee  is 
holding  this  year  on  Federal  manpower 
programs.  His  profession  and  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him.  are 
deprived  of  a  wise  counselor  and  a  good 
friend.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  when 
I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Dr.  Buck- 
Iggham's  wife  and  family. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  J^?eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard!  may 
extend  his  remaiiLB  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appro- 
bate having  the  opportimity  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  won- 
derful statement  by  a  distinguished 
American,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  I  append  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
me  dated  May  29,  expressing  his  views 
on  the  Near  East  crisis  and  I  am  sure 
tbds  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers bf  Congress,  not  only  the  New  Jersey 
delegation. 

Stats  or  New  Jzbskt, 
Omcm  or  thx  Oovbinor, 

Trenton.  May  29, 1967. 

Hon.  jAltXS  J.  HOWABD, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Wuhington,  D.C. 

Oeax  Jnc:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  concerning  the  ciurent  crisis 
In  the  Near  East,  a  subject  beyond  the  nor- 


mal purview  of  any  Oovemor,  but  yet  one 
with  such  profovmd  Unpllcations  that  all  of 
us  In  positions  of  public  leadership  should 
speak  out.  The  views  I  express  herein  are  per- 
sonal, but  I  believe  they  also  reflect  the 
thinking  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  been  gratlfled  by  the  President's 
prompt  and  clear-cut  afOrmation  on  May 
23  of  the  International  nature  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba — and  of  the  Involve- 
ment of  International  law  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  very  survival  of  mankind.  His 
noble  appeal  to  the  international  community 
deserves  the  support  Of  all  who  cherish  free- 
dom. 

Today,  when  any  threat  of  war  strikes  terror 
Into  the  hearts  of  men,  the  continuing  hope 
and  the  goal  of  humanity  must  be  world 
peace.  Now  the  tension  which  has  arisen  be- 
twe«n  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  has  faced 
the  world  with  a  new  and  very  grave  danger. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  like 
men  of  good  will  everywhere,  has  expressed 
his  earnest  support  of  "all  efforts  In  and 
outside  of  the  United  Nations  and  through 
Its  appropriate  organs,  Including  the  Sec- 
retary-General," to  join  In  standing  behind 
the  President  In  this  hoiu*  of  crisis. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  with  the  serious  threat  to 
peace  posed  by  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf 
Of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping,  for  this  is  an 
international  waterway,  and  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  Innocent  shipping  Is  a  violation  of 
International  law.  I  share  President  Johnson's 
commitment — a  commitment  expressed  also 
by  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy before  him — to  the  support  of  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  all  Near  Eastern  nations.  And 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  hla  in  calling  upon 
all  concerned  to  bear  In  mind  and  act  In 
accordance  with  their  solemn  responsibilities 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  great  President  and  former  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  Woodrow  Wilson,  said  more 
than  half  a  century  ago: 

"Peace  can  be  rebuilt  only  upon  the 
ancient  and  accepted  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  only  upon  those  things  which 
remind  Nations  of  their  duty  to  each  other 
and,  deeper  than  that,  of  their  duties  to 
mankind." 

Never  has  the  duty  of  nations  to  man- 
kind, to  keep  the  p«ace  and  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  International  law,  been  more  clear 
or  more  urgent. 

I  know  you  will  support  the  President  at 
this  critical  time  In  our  nation's  history. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Governor. 


NOTRE  DAME  SEMINARY  HONORS 
REPRESENTATIVE  HALE  BCXJGS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACRl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  able  ma- 
jority wl^.  Hale  Boggs,  was  honored  by 
Notre  Dame  Seminary  of  New  Orleans 
with  an  honorary  dbctor  of  laws  degree, 
on  May  25,  1967. 

Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  a  man's 
worth  than  recognition  by  his  peers,  par- 
ticularly by  those  whom  he  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  serve.  In  citing  the  reasons  for 
the  award  of  the  degree  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Louisiana,  Congressman 
BoGGS,  Notre  Dame  Seminary  has  so  hon- 
ored Its  representative  In  the  House. 

In  glowing  words  the  seminary  has 
etched  on  parchment  what  many  of  us  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  have  long  known— 
that  Hale  Boggs  is  a  leader  among  men, 
an  exemplary  Catholic,  an  able  legisla- 
tor, and  above  all,  a  great  human  being. 

After  receiving  the  degree,  Congress- 
man Boggs  delivered  a  perceptive  and 
visonary  address  to  the  seminary  grad- 
uates. It  was  a  typical  Hale  Boggs  speech, 
expressing  his  faith  4n  humanity  and 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  his  belief  in 
the  future  of  America.  The  audience  re- 
sponded with  a  standing  ovation. 

The   citation   and   the   address  bear 
reading  by  all  of  us : 
To  All  Who  View  These  Present  Letters  From 

the  President  anfi  the  Faculty  of  Notre 

Dame  Seminary,  Greetings  in  the  Lord: 

As  an  anxious  world  watched  the  lights 
of  peace  flickering  In  E^u^ope  during  the 
summer  of  1939.  the  newly  elected  Pcpe  Pluj 
XII  wrote  In  his  inaugf\iral  encyclical:  "The 
human  legislator  miist  attain  to  that  bal- 
ance, that  keen  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
without  which  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the 
boundary  between  the  legitimate  use  and 
the  abuse  of  power.  Thus  only  will  his  de- 
cisions have  Internal  consistency,  noble 
dignity,  and  religious  sanction,  and  be  im- 
mune from  selfishness  and  passion." 

A  few  months  after  these  words  were  read 
by  a  world  In  turmoil,  an  honor  graduate  of 
the  Tulane  School  of  Law,  already  showing 
traits  of  leadership  In  public  service  coupled 
with  a  keen  appreciation  for  democratic 
processes,  became  the  youngest  legislator  of 
his  party  elected  to  the  77th  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Before  his  two-year  term  had 
expired,  his  country  was  Itself  engaged  In 
the  Second  World  War.  Sharing  its  commit- 
ment to  human  freedom  and  Its  abhorrence 
for  dictatorship,  the  young  legislator  tem- 
porarily left  political  life  to  serve  as  an 
ofHcer  In  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service.  His  nation  at  peace 
once  again,  he  retiu-ned  to  Congress  In  1946 
Today,  as  the  third  ranking  Democrat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  still  displays 
that  sense  of  balance,  awareness  of  moral 
responsibility.  Internal  consistency,  noble 
dignity,  and  Immunity  for  selfishness  and 
passion  which  Pope  Plus  XII  considered  the 
chief  characteristics  of  an  effective  and 
efficient  lawmaker  in  a  well-ordered  society. 

In  promoting  and  supporting  legislation 
which  has  run  the  gamut  from  education  to 
urban  affairs,  from  domestic  housing  to  for- 
eign trade  expansion,  from  Interstate  high- 
way finances  to  flood  control  and  waterways 
development,  from  taxes  and  tariffs  to  nar- 
cotics control,  he  has  been  guided  by  the 
wise  dictum  of  the  poet  Dante:  "Just  as  the 
laws  are  made  for  the  sake  of  the  body  politic 
rather  than  the  body  politic  for  the  lawi, 
likewise  those  living  under  the  law  do  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  legislator  but  be 
for  them." 

That  hu  constituents  are  convinced  of  his 
embodiment  of  this  democratic  Ideal  Is  evi- 
dent from  their  returning  him  to  the  halU 
of  Congress  each  blenntum  of  the  past  two 
decades.  That  his  colleagues  appreciate  hte 
legitimate  use  of  power  is  crystal  clear  from 
the  leadership  they  have  entmsted  to  him. 
That  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  respected  his  decisions  and  admired 
his  noble  dignity  have  been  manifested  by 
the  confidence  they  consistently  placed  In 
him. 

Numerous  and  notable  as  have  been  his 
achievements  as  legislator,  perhaps  none 
reflected  so  luminously  his  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  and  his  deep  compassion  for 
his  fellowmen  as  did  his  sponsorship  of  » 
special   hurricane   relief   bill   providing,  for 
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the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
direct  financial  assistance  from  the  national 
government  to  victims  of  a  natwal  disaster. 
With  parliamentary  skill,  relentless  energy, 
and  quiet  persuasiveness,  legislation  was 
passed  In  record  time  providing  $126  million 
in  loans  to  persons  affected  by  Hurricane 
Betsy  In  late  1965.  Some  128,000  otherwise 
demoralized  families  were  made  aware  that 
they  existed  not  for  the  sake  of  the  legislator 
but  he  for  them. 

Success  as  lawmaker,  acclaim  from  con- 
stituents, honors  at  home  and  renown 
abroad,  have  not  kept  him  from  remaining 
a  devoted  husband,  dutiful  father,  and  loyal 
son  of  Mother  Church.  Internal  consistency 
has  marked  his  career  as  honor  student  and 
public  servant,  private  citizen  and  Catholic 
layman.  Phi  Beta  Kapf>a  graduate  and  House 
Majority  Whip,  political  reformer  and  mem- 
ber of  Presidential  Commissions. 

Notre  Dame  Seminary  Is  honored  to  bestow 
Its  own  accolade  on  one  who  has  been  at 
once  a  hiunan  and  humane  legislator  and 
has  remained,  in  those  other  words  of  Pope 
Plus  xn,  "Immune  from  selfishness  and 
passion". 

Therefore,  Most  Reverend  Chancellor,  We, 
the  President  and  P«w;ulty  of  this  Seminary 
In  view  of  the  reasons  adduced  In  these  let- 
ters, have  esteemed  worthy  of  the  doctorate, 
and  present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs, 
MC.    May  25,  1967. 

WlLUAl*   J.   RArrEBT. 

President. 

ROBEKT  J.  STOHL, 

Dean. 

COMMENCEME.NT       AonRESS       BT       HON.       HaLE 

Boggs,  Democrat  or  Louisiana.  Notre 
Dame  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Mat  26, 
1967 

Archbishop  Hannan,  very  Reverend  Father 
Rector.  Reverend  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
friends,  It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  be  hon- 
ored by  you  today,  for  this  occasion  affords 
me  the  opportunity  to  salute  Notre  Dame 
Seminary,  its  fttculty  and  student  body,  as 
It  should  be  recognized.  The  honorary  degree 
that  you  have  so  graciously  conferred  upon 
me  Is  one  that  I  especially  treasure  because 
It  comes  from  an  Institution  that  is  distin- 
guished In  many  areas. 

Notre  Dame  Seminary,  we  all  know,  can 
rightly  be  called  the  Alma  Mater  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  New  Orleans.  Many  of  the 
excellent  priests  that  serve  the  Catholic  body 
In  this  area  are  graduates  of  this  Institution. 
.Votre  Dame  Seminary,  as  many  of  us  also 
know.  Is  a  distinguished  Institution  of  the 
national  scene.  Its  infiuence  has  filtered  out 
Into  the  entire  life  of  the  Catholic  Church 
m  our  Nation.  It  has  been  recognized 
throughout  oxir  Nation  for  many  years  as 
a  center  of  advanced  Christian  social  think- 
ing It  has  produced  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  have 
left  a  decided  mark  upon  the  Catholic  body 
In  our  national  life.  I  need  not  recall  for 
you  the  names  of  but  two  of  your  many 
distinguished  alumni.  I  refer  to  Monslgnor 
Joseph  Oremllllon,  who  Is  presently  secretary 
of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  pe.ire  and 
world  Justice,  and  Monslgnor  Marvin  Borde- 
lon,  who  will  assume  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  American  Secretariat  for  peace  and  world 
Justice  next  month.  Notre  Dame  Seminary 
has  been  a  leader  within  the  Catholic  Church 
In  the  United  States  In  the  promotion  and 
dissemination  of  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  For  this  reason,  among 
many  other  personal  reasons.  It  Is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  be  honored  by  you  today.  I 
*lsh  to  assure  you  that  I  am  both  humbled 
md  happy  to  be  the  recipient  of  your  hon- 
orary degree. 

Since  we  have  just  referred  to  the  fine 
tradition  of  teaching  the  social  doctrine  of 
the  Church  that  has  distinguished  Notre 
Dame  Seminary  these  many  years.  I  felt  that 


a  few  words  from  me,  as  your  elected  repre- 
sentative on  this  subject  might  prove  to  be 
worthy  of  our  consideration  today.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  the  enriched  members  of 
a  Church  that  has  for  the  past  75  years  been 
among  the  leaders  of  a  sound  and  sane  social 
teaching.  Our  church  has  given  to  all  of  us  a 
vast  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  has  striven,  from 
Pope  Leo  Xni  dovm  to  our  present  Pontiff. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  to  make  CathoUc  clergymen 
and  laymen  among  the  leaders  of  a  rapidly 
changing  and  expanding  social  movement 
In  our  world  today. 

I  need  not  recall,  least  of  all  to  you,  the 
teachings  of  Leo  xni's  Immortal  Rerum 
Novarum.  Nor  need  I  review  with  you  the 
reiteration  of  that  teaching  In  Plus  XI's 
classic  Quadragesimo  Anno  and  Plus  XII's 
many  papal  messages  concerning  the  social 
question.  To  all  of  us  the  teachings  of  the 
beloved  Pope  John's  two  masterpieces.  Mater 
Et  Magistra  and  Pacem  in  Terria  are  also 
milestones  along  the  church's  jovirney  to 
serve  the  needs  of  modern  man.  Finally,  Pope 
Paul's  recent  encyclical.  Progressio  Populo- 
rum  Is  a  document  that  we  have  all  already 
read  with  great  enthusiasm  and  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  strive  to  apply  In  the 
months  and  years  that  lie  ahead. 

These  are  the  principal  papal  documents 
that  have  already  shaped  and  will  continue 
to  shape,  our  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
needs  of  a  world  In  transition.  To  these  we 
must  immediately  add  that  moniunental 
document  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the 
pastoral  constitution  on  the  church  In  the 
modern  world,  which  has  made  all  of  us 
Christians  more  and  more  deeply  aware  of 
the  witness  that  we  must  give,  not  only  as 
Christians,  but  especially  as  truly  human  be- 
ings, to  a  world  that  In  bo  many  ways  has  b?- 
come  alienated  not  only  from  God  but  from 
reality  Itself.  The  opening  words  of  this  doc- 
ument should,  I  believe.  In  some  way  be  the 
spirit  of  dedication  shared  by  all  men  of 
goodwill  everywhere.  The  opening  words  of 
this  constitution  are: 

"The  Joys  and  the  hopes,  the  griefs  and  the 
anxieties  tjf  the  men  of  this  age,  especially 
those  who  are  poor  or  in  any  way  afflicted, 
these  are  the  Joys  and  hopes,  the  griefs  and 
anxieties  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
nothing  genuinely  human  falls  to  raise  an 
echo  In  their  hearts.  For  theirs  Is  a  commu- 
nity composed  of  men.  United  In  Christ,  they 
are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  In  their  Journey  to 
the  kingdMn  of  their  Father  and  they  have 
welcomed  the  news  of  salvation  which  Is 
meant  for  every  man.» 

Indeed,  as  I  read  the  pastoral  constitution 
on  the  church  in  the  modern  world.  I  see 
that  our  religious  leaders  are  Inviting  all  of 
us.  as  the  people  of  God.  to  become  Involved 
In  the  real,  and  sometimes  agonizing.  Issues 
of  our  times.  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  as 
the  priests  of  tomorrow,  any  more  than  I,  as 
your  civil  representative  today,  can  Ignore 
the  voices  that  come  to  us  frono  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  know  that  we  have  many 
problems  and  we  know  too  that  we  do  not 
have  all  the  answers  to  these  international 
and  national  problems  that  weigh  heavily 
upon  us.  Would  to  God  that  we  had  ready- 
made  solutions  I  Would  to  God  that  we  lived 
in  a  world  where  Issues  are  clearly  defined 
and  we  could  all  distinguish  good  and  evU 
as  Dick  Tracy  can  separate  the  good  guys 
from  the  bad  guys.  But  we  know  that  is  not 
the  sltu.Ttion  and  we  must  not  only  live,  but 
we  must  work  as  Christians,  In  a  world  that 
Is  confusing  and  complex  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  we  are  members  of  a  pilgrim  church 
and  as  such,  be  we  clerics  or  politicians,  we 
win  always  be  In  this  life  on  the  road.  Heaven 
awaits  us,  it  Is  not  already  upon  us. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  church's  social 
teaching  that  I  should  like  to  elaborate  upon 


for  a  few  brief  moments  because  I  feel  that 
the  theology  of  secularlty  Is  one  that  deeply 
concerns  and  involves  not  only  you  as  the 
priests  of  today  and  tomorrow,  but  also  my 
colleagues  and  myself  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  our  Government.  We  are  all  dedicated  to 
working  for.  what  Pope  Plus  XII  called  "a 
better  world  wlUed  by  God"  and  we  are.  I 
believe,  convinced  that  before  that  objective 
Is  achieved,  "the  wkoie  world  must  be  rebuilt 
from  its  foundatlQjjb,  transformed  from  sav- 
age to  human,  frof^htmian  to  divine,  that 
Is  to  say,  to  make  tt  as  God  would  have 
it."' 

I  believe  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era  of  humanity.  A  man  whom,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  than  I 
am,  has  told  us  prophetlcaUy.  that  we  are 
surely  and  steadily  evolving  into  a  creative 
perfection  that  we  ourselves  are  not  even 
aware  of.  "The  human  world  of  today," 
wrote  de  Chardin,  "has  not  grown  oold,  but 
It  Is  ardently  searching  for  a  God  propor- 
tionate to  the  newly  discovered  immensities 
of  a  universe  whose  aspect  exceeds  the  pres- 
ent compass  of  our  power  of  worship." " 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  vision  we  should 
grasp  In  our  assessment  of  the  futiu-e.  Some 
of  the  old  conflicts  are  resolved,  but  greater 
ones  have  arisen.  By  and  large,  these  old  con- 
flicts between  the  employer  and  employee; 
between  capitalism  and  socialism;  between 
unions  and  corporations  are  already  resolved. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  with  De 
Chardin,  that  we  are  moving  into  a  new 
cosmic  understanding  of  man  and  how  he 
must  continually  develop  in  a  total  evolu- 
tionary process.  This  process  involves  even 
more  fundamental  Issues,  such  as,  the  prob- 
lem of  unbelief  that  is  rampant  in  the  world 
today;  the  problem  of  understanding  and 
development  of  those  basic  truths  that  we 
have  for  so  long  accepted  as  the  warp  and 
woof  of  Christianity;  the  problem  of  making 
a  transcendental  god  a  reality  in  a  world  that 
is  dedicated  to  secularlty;  the  problem  of  war 
and  peace,  wealth  and  poverty,  hatred  and 
love,  knowledge  and  Ignorance.  These  prob- 
lems, I  submit  for  your  consideration,  are 
not  purely  religious  problems,  nor  are  they 
purely  political  problems.  These  problems. 
Involving  the  very  future  of  man  himself, 
are  the  great  Issues  of  our  society  for  the 
future  of  that  society  depends  upon  how  we 
will  measure  up  to  them.  This  we  must 
do.  not  simply  as  a  cleric  or  a  politician, 
housewife  or  scholar,  but  all  together  as 
witnesses  of  a  Christian  faith  and  a  Christian 
message  that  we  firmly  believe  does  con- 
tain the  germinal  seeds  of  solution. 

This  same  vision  comes  through  in  Pope 
Paul's  encyclical.  Progressio  Populorum.  In 
that  magnificent  document,  our  Holy 
Father  Invites  all  of  us  to  look  to  the  future. 
He  tells  us  that  the  church  wishes  to  offer 
mankind  "a  global  vision  of  man  and  of 
the  hiunan  race"  (No.  13.)  This  vision,  he 
says.  Is,  "In  brief,  to  seek  to  do  more,  know 
more  and  have  more  in  order  to  be  more: 
That  Is  what  men  aspire  to  now  when  a 
greater  number  of  them  are  condemned  to 
live  In  conditions  that  make  this  lawful 
desire  Illusory."  (No.  6) 

In  spite  of  obstacles.  Pope  Paul  Insists 
that  man  is  more  than  his  eavlronment,  that 
he  is  on  the  march  to  a  rendezvous  with  a 
destiny  that  will  make  hhn  more  and  more 
perfectible,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  human 
beln:?.  "By  the  unaided  effort  of  his  own 
intelligence  and  his  will."  writes  Pope  Paul, 
"Each  man  can  grow  In  humanity,  can  en- 
hance his  personal  worth,  can  become  more 
a  person."  (No.  15).  And.  adding  a  Christian 
dimension  to  this  vision.  Pope  Paul  con- 
tinues, "By  reason  of  his  union  with  Christ, 
the  source  of  life,  man  attains  to  new  ful- 
fillment of  himself,  to  a  transcendent  hu- 


'  Lumen  Gentium,  No.  1.  The  Teachings  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Md.,  1966,  pp.  439-40. 


=  Pius  XII,  Address  to  the  People  of  Rome, 
Feb.  11,  1952. 

'  Pierre  Tellhard  de  Chardin,  The  Future  of 
Man.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers  New  Tork, 
1964.  p  268. 
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Twnniam  which  glTes  him  hlB  gre&test  possible 
perfection:  This  is  the  highest  goal  of  per- 
sonal development."  (No.  16) 

My  friends,  you  are  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
hope  of  the  future.  It  is  not  only  the  CTatbollc 
people  of  our  beloved  state  that  look  to  you 
as  the  harbingers  of  that  "second  spring" 
and  "new  Pentecost"  as  a  result  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  It  is,  as  I  intimated 
In  the  beginning  of  these  remarlcs,  the  entire 
Nation  that  looks  to  you  as  the  religious 
leaders  of  a  new  and  reawakened  South.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  attach  a  moral  to  these 
remarks  for  far  be  it  for  a  layman — even  in 
these  days  of  renewal — to  preach  to  those 
who  will  be  preachers.  Permit  me.  however, 
to  remind  you  of  two  quotations  from  those 
two  remarkable  men — both  called  John — 
who  have  shaped  so  much  of  our  thinking 
today.  The  first  is  from  an  address  of  the 
late  Pope  John.  Speaking  on  April  11,  1063, 
be  said : 

"There  lies  ahead  an  Immense  task  for  all 
men  of  good  will.  If  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  human  family  are  to  be  restored  in  truth, 
in  Justice,  in  love  and  in  freedom.  This  is  a 
most  exalted  task,  for  it  Is  a  task  of  bringing 
about  true  peace." 

These  words  of  good  Pope  John  were 
echoed  In  words  uttered  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  delivered  on  November  8, 
the  same  year.  He  said : 

"And  let  the  word  go  forth  ...  to  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  human 
family  .  .  .  that  we  will  not  weary  in  well 
doing  and  we  will  faint  not;  and  we  shall, 
'  in  due  season,  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  and 
security  for  all  the  members  of  the  family 
of  man." 

Tou  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  world  of 
ferment;  a  world  boiling  with  resentments. 
Since  history  repeats  Itself,  perhaps  today 
is  but  a  repetition  of  history,  a  repetition  of 
past  eras  In  which  advocates  of  change  and 
new  ideas  fought  strenuously  and  with  every 
weapon  at  their  command  against  those  who 
would  not  move  forward.      i 

It  is  possible  that  the  troubles  of  today  are' 
even  more  pronounced.  Now  youth  seems 
more  Involved.  Some  seem  to  confuse  license 
with  liberty,  laissez-faire  with  democracy, 
legitimate  and  reasonable  authority  with  au- 
thoritarianism, elimination  of  dfrcriminatlon 
against  them  as  giving  them  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  others,  protection  of  their 
rights  as  giving  them  the  right  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  others. 

Our  Job  is  to  teach  that  responsibility  goes 
with  freedom,  that  liberty  Is  not  license. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  us  go  from 
horse  and  buggy  to  space  ships  that  land  on 
the  moon  in  a  matter  of  days;  from  diseases 
that  took  many  lives  and  crippled  or  disfig- 
ured thousands  to  miracle  drugs,  to  miracu- 
lous vaccines,  to  transplantation  of  vital 
organs.  But,  with  all  the  advances  of  technol- 
ogy and  medicine  and  knowledge  have  come 
a  plethora  of  problems — problems  to  which 
our  society  must  find  a  solution. 

We  are  faced  with  a  world  in  which  a  single 
word  can  produce  a  holocaust  and  destroy 
our  clvUlzatlon. 

Yet  you,  the  members  of  the  claas  of  1967, 
are  the  ambassadors  of  the  prince  of  peace. 
With  the  openness  of  Pope  John,  with  the 
dedication  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
you  can  bring  to  your  future  charges  the 
spirit  of  truth,  Justice,  love  and  freedom  that 
wlU,  I  sincerely  believe,  "reap  a  harvest  of 
peace  and  security  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  man"  and  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  answers  of  the  problems  of  ova  times. 


CONCENTRATED  INTEREST  ON  THE 
POOR  CAN  BEST  BE  ACCOM- 
PLISHED THROUGH  OEO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Peniifiylvanla  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 


the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  do- 
mestic war — the  war  on  poverty — has 
been  the  target  of  much  criticism,  from 
those  who  want  nothing  done  and  those 
who  contend  that  not  enough  is  being 
done.  The  Republican  leadership  of  the 
House,  paying  lipservice  to  the  needs  of 
this  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  and 
reason  for  living  of  so  many  people,  pro- 
poses to  kill  the  OEO  and  distribute  its 
programs  among  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  effect  of  such 
action  would  be  to  dilute  the  effort  to 
aid  the  poor  and  impoverished  and  lose 
them  In  the  jungle  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this  morn- 
ing carried  an  excellent  article  on  this 
very   matter   written   by    that   eminent 
Journalist  Roscoe  Drummond.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues: 
GOP  Eass  IN  Attack  on  War  on  Povebty 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — The   American    people    are 
making  no  mistake  in  giving  their  strong 
support  to  the  war  oh  poverty.  Voters  are  60 
percent  behind  the  war  on  poverty  and  want 
it  continued  or  expanded,  the  Harris  Survey 
shows. 

Public  support  hai  been  growing  steadily 
for  the  last  iteven  months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  accept 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane,  and  intelligent  pro- 
grams of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  the  Republioan  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, launching  its  own  "0]}portunity 
Crusade,"  avows  that  it  favors  all  of  the 
antipoverty  programa  and  backs  all  the  anti- 
poverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole 
thing  differently. 

Surely  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Why,  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon  to 
defend  his  proposed  budget,  should  Sargent 
Shrlver,  the  coordinator-in-chief  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much  criti- 
cism for  his  administration  of  the  program? 
Has  he  been  a  flop?  Has  he  been  Incompe- 
tent? Has  he  been  s  dull-mlnded  and  rou- 
tine administrator? 

No  one  wlU  argue,  certainly  not  Shrlver, 
that  everything  haa  come  up  roses  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the  vol- 
ume and  sharpness  of  the  Republican  attacks 
on  the  OEO,  to  the  point  that  It  ought  to  be 
closed  out  and  the  programs  sprinkled  around 
the  already  over-bxirdened  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy, are  esceeslve  and  ill-considered. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind : 

Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  the  ex- 
tremists who  pretty  much  cancel  each  other 
out — those  who  attack  Shrlver  because  they 
don't  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  be  doing 
anything  and  those  who  want  Shrlver  to  be 
asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  is  now 
doing.  To  each,  Shrlver  is  the  enemy,  though 
in  fact  Shrlver  is  the  best  friend  the  war  on 
poverty  has. 

The  OEO  has  made  mistakes.  They  should 
be  recognized  and  corrected.  The  new  anti- 
poverty  bill  now  before  Congress  greatly 
tightens  the  program. 

But  the  OEO  had  to  do  things  quickly  in 
Its  early  period  and  ebviously  it  has  not  done 
them  all  well.  But  let's  not  forget  that  if 
there  were  no  OEO  there  would  be  no  war 
on  poverty.  There  would  be  no  Head  Start. 
There  would  be  no  Job  Corps.  There  would 
be  no  community  action  and,  above  all,  there 
would  be  Uttle  recognition  on  the  part  of 


middle-class  America  that  poverty  in  the 
United  States  acutely  exists — 32  mUlion  men, 
women,  and  children  beneath  the  poverty 
line  who  must  be  relieved. 

And  without  the  OEO  there  would  be  no 
single  strong  voice  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  no  single  Government  enterprise  de- 
voted solely  to  the  multiple  problems  of  the 
poor,  no  one  place  the  poor  can  call  their 
own  when  they  want  to  protest  an  injustice  or 
an  Inequality  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Finally,  with  public  support  for  the  war 
on  poverty  growing,  it  is  politically  tempting 
to  play  both  sides  of  the  street — praise  the 
goals  and  attack  their  admlnlstratloiu,. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  me  war 
on  poverty  continues  to  need  innovative,  pio- 
neering, open-minded,  let's-try  leadership. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  experimental  programs  in  existing  de- 
p>artment  which  have  more  than  they  can  do 
already  and  too  many  officials  wedded  to  old 
programs. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  think  It  is  a  mistake 
for  the  Republicans — all  of  whom  don't  agree 
— to  tie  their  support  for  the  antipoverty 
prog;ram8  to  getting  rid  of  coordinated  con- 
trol. Coordinated  control  ought  to  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened. 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  WATER  DE- 
PARTMENT EARNS  NATIONAL 
HONOR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  from  time  to  time  I 
am  able  to  point  out  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government  of  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia  which  are  the 
recipients  of  national  honors.  The  receipt 
of  these  honors  certainly  points  out  that 
Philadelphia  Is  one  of  the  foremost  cities 
in  the  country.  It  Is  therefore  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  report  that  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Department  will  receive  the  John 
H.  Murdoch  Advancement  Award  from 
the  American  Water  Works  Association 
at  the  association's  armual  convention  In 
Atlantic  City  on  Monday.  The  award  is 
a  golden  statuette  of  "Willing  Water," 
symbolic  water  drop  of  the  association. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this  morn- 
ing carried  a  news  story  regarding  this 
award  and  the  reason  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Water  Department  being  so  hon- 
ored. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs, 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

CiTT  Watkb  Dxpabtmint  Earns  NatioHai. 
Honor 

The  PhUadelphla  Water  Department  will 
receive  the  John  H.  Murdoch  Advancement 
Award  from  the  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation at  the  association's  national  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  on  Monday. 

A  golden  statuette  of  "WilUng  Water," 
symbolic  water  drop  of  the  association  will 
be  presented  to  Water  Commissioner  Samuel 
Baxter  at  ceremonies  in  Convention  Hall. 

Philadelphia  is  being  honored  for  Its  pub- 
lic information  program,  which  started  in 
1959,  its  $528  million  modernization  pro- 
gram running  from  1942  through  1972  and 
public  acceptance  of  a  26  percent  increase 
in  water-sewer  rates  to  help  finance  the 
city's  water-sewer  Improvement  projects. 

The  national  award  is  presented  annually 
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to  top  water  utility  companies  of  public 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  more  than  25,000  customers.  The  as- 
goclstlon  also  will  honor  Alexandria,  La.,  and 
Valley  Center,  Calif.,  uttlities  with  fewer 
than  25,000  subscribers. 

AWWA  is  comprised  of  20,000  members, 
including  engineers  and  management  per- 
sonnel in  4600  water  utilities  In  this  coun- 
try and  91   other  countries. 

The  Philadelphia  Water  Department  won 
the  AWWA's  Pennsylvania  award  last  year, 
placing  the  city  in  competition  for  the  na- 
tional award  against  State  and  regional  win- 
ners. 

The  AWWA  noted  that  Baxter's  depart- 
ment made  a  successful  and  "comprehensive 
effort"  to  explain  the  need  for  water  rate 
increases  in  the  city  through  announcements 
In  newspapers,  brochures  and  talks  before 
civic  groups. 

Some  of  the  city's  accomplishments  noted 
by  the  AWWA  were  the  completion  of  a  $2.3 
million  Intake  at  the  Torresdale  Plant  on 
the  Delaware  River.  moderni2:atlon  of  a  raw 
water  pumping  station,  basins  at  Upper  Rox- 
borough  for  storage  of  purified  water,  two 
large  storm  water  conduits  for  Mill  Creelt 
and  main  relief  sewers  and  60  miles  of  water 
and  sanitary  sewer  mains. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  IS- 
RAEL BY  BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY 
LEADERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm.Tra]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
on  Memorial  Day,  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  more  than  150  community  leaders  of 
all  faiths  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Brooklyn  to  discuss  the  crisis  created  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  situation  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Expression  of  support 
for  our  democractlc  ally  In  the  Middle 
East.  Israel,  was  unanimous.  They  com- 
mended our  President.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, for  his  forthright  and  unequivocal 
stand  in  the  crisis  presently  existing  in 
the  land  held  sacred  by  the  three  great 
faiths  of  the  Western  World. 

Their  desire  that  the  United  States 
do  all  within  its  power  to  maintain  peace 
there  and  everjrwhere  else  in  the  world 
was  strong  and  undeniable. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  my  privilege 
to  offer  the  following  resolution  urging 
that  Israel  be  supplied  with  all  necessary 
aid  for  her  defense.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  text  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  his  restrained  but 
Srm  and  unequivocal  statement  reaffirming 
that  the  Oulf  of  Agaba  and  the  Straits  of 
Uran  are  international  waterways  that  must 
be  kept  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  countries 
unimpaired  and  unimpeded  by  any  covmtry 
or  countries  and  we  commend  the  President 
for  his  continued  and  determined  efforts  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  restore  it  in  the  trou- 
bled areas  of  the  world  and  urge  him  to  use 
wery  avenue  that  may  lead  to  restoration 
of  peace  everywhere  and  we  further  urge  him 
to  reafHrm  the  intentton  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  in  its  power  in  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  alone  or  together  with  such 
other  nations  as  will  Join  with  us  to  prevent 
^gTe6slon  everywhere  and  in  that  connec- 
tion to  supply  to  the  State  of  Israel  all  the 


planes,  tanks,  missiles  and  ottier  materiel 
she  may  require  for  her  defense  against  ag- 
gression and  infiltration  and  against  inter- 
ference with  her  peaceftil  pursuits,  and  to 
do  everything  within  his  power  to  maintain 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
May  30.  1967. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
DENY  FURTHER  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 
COMMITTING  OR  SUPPORTING 
AGGRESSIVE  ACTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  and  all  further  grants,  aid,  as- 
sistance, loans,  leases,  and  sales  of  any 
and  all  kinds  by  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  agencies,  departments,  boards, 
or  corporations,  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Lebanon,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
Jordan,  be  suspended  until  such  time  as 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  are  opened  to  all  international 
shipping,  Including  that  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  until  all  threats  to  blockade 
the  same  by  any  and  all  of  the  countries 
named  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is  far 
from  over,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  will  not 
be  over  until  the  Arab  countries  stop 
their  threats  and  their  aggressive  acts 
toward  Israel.  Our  President  has  made  it 
quite  clear  as  to  our  position  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aquaba  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran;  they 
are  international  waterways.  This  can 
only  mean  one  thing,  that  the  ships  of 
Israel  must  also  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  use  that  waterway,  and  we  have 
pledged  to  keep  it  that  way. 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  can  best  brln^ 
President  Nasser  and  his  allies  to  their 
senses,  perhaps,  is  to  cut  ofT  all  aid  to 
those  countries  in  the  area  who  support 
the  blockade  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 
Israel  is  not  a  warlike  nation;  since  its 
founding  19  years  ago  it  has  tried  to  live 
In  peace  with  its  Arab  neighbors.  It 
carmot,  however,  meekly  stand  by  and 
see  its  trade  with  the  Far  East  cut  off 
merely  to  benefit  the  political  sispira- 
tions  of  pan-Arablsm  as  dictated  by 
Nasser. 

To  put  the  situation  in  focus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  need  only  consider  what  this 
country  would  do  if  Panama  tried  to 
close  the  Panama  Canal  to  our  shipping. 

I  believe  that  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  solved  peaceably.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  take 
affirmative  action,  such  as  the  cutting 
off  of  aid,  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  367 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  su.'s- 
pend  forthwith  all  further  grants,  aid, 
assistance,  loans,  leases,  and  sales  of  any 
and  all  kinds  by  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  agencies,  departments,  boards,  or  corpo- 


rations, to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Leb- 
anon, Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Jordan,  until 
such  time  as  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Strait  ol  Tiran  are  opened  to  all  interna- 
tional shipping,  including  that  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  until  all  threats  to  blockade 
the  same  by  any  and  all  of  the  countries 
named  have  been  withdrawn. 


SOME  DOUBTS  ABOUT  LAWS  TO 
CONTROL  GtJNS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  by  John  M. 
Johnston  regarding  restrictive  gun  legis- 
lation has  Just  come  to  mr  attention. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Johnston  expresses 
serious  doubts  about  the  reduction  in 
accidents,  crime,  and  violence  that  gim 
reform  proposes  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Johnston's  article,  printed  May 
15.  1967,  follows: 

Some  Douws  ABotn  Laws  To  Com^oL  GtiNs 
(By  John  M.  Johnston) 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  fire- 
arms have  a  major  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
current  agitation  for  laws  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  guns.  An  estimated  26.000.000 
Americans  engage  in  some  form  of  recrea- 
tional shooting,  and  the  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion runs  around  aiOO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 

The  willingness  of  the  Industry  to  accept 
reasonable  restrictions  on  sale  and  ownership 
is  indicated  by  the  support  given  by  the 
minols  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  gun- 
control  legislation  at  Springfield. 

In  view  of  the  Intense  agitation  for  such 
laws  sparked  by  the  murder  of  President 
Kennedy,  good  pubUc  relations  dictates  this 
support.  But  I,  for  one,  would  forgive  any- 
body who  retained  private  doubts  that  this 
reform  is  going  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
in  accidents,  violence  and  crime  that  its 
sponsors  promise. 

These  misgivings  are  based  on  long  obser- 
vation of  crtisades  that  faUed  to  deliver  as 
described  in  the  prospectus.  Such  as  national 
prohibition,  that  was  going  to  banish  Mon- 
day absenteeism,  wlfe-beatlng,  alcoholism, 
m&rltal  infidelity  and  five-eighths  of  the 
crime  and  disorder. 

Such  as  the  direct  primary  that  was  going 
to  make  the  back-room  politician  obsolete. 

Such  as  court  reform  in  Illinois,  which  was 
going  to  clean  up  the  six-year  backlog  of 
cases. 

Such  as  the  United  NaUorts.  that  was  go- 
ing to  bring  the  belligerents  to  amiable  con- 
ference with  tea  and  soft  music,  and  so  on 
and  SO  on. 

This  recital  may  confirm  the  perspicacity 
of  the  sardonic  Ambrose  Blerce,  who  defined 
a  conservative  as  one  who  accepts  existing 
evils,  in  contrast  to  a  liberal,  who  wishes  to 
replace  them  with  new  ones. 

There  is  some  evidence,  nevertheless,  on 
what  happens  under  tough  gtin  laws.  Phil- 
adelphia reacted  promptly  to  a  crime  wave 
and  after  AprU,  1965,  required  pemUts  even 
to  buy  shotguns  and  rlfies.  In  1966,  homi- 
cides resulting  from  gunshots  Increased,  al- 
though the  total  of  homicides  had  declined^— 

The  effect  on  the  sale  of  guns  was  strik- 
ing, however.  Fourteen  of  82  dealers  In  fire- 
arms had  discontinued  business  entirely,  and 
sales  dropped  to  one-ninth  of  the  former 
rate. 

New  York  City  has  the  toughest  gun  laws 
in   the  country.  Still,   131   cities  had  lower 
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bomldde  rates,  and  New  York's  rate  of  kUl- 
ings  by  pistols  exceeds  the  national  average. 
Sncb  Btetlatlcs  prove  nothing,  of  course,  but 
neither  does  the  emottSSaTrhetorlc  unleashed 
upon  each  misuse  of  a  g^n. 

Knives  or  other  sharp  Instruments  were 
used  In  11  times  as  many  New  Tork  homi- 
cides as  long  guns,  but  It  seems  acknowl- 
edged that  It  would  be  poUjUess  to  register 
bread  knives.  ^-^^^ 

It  Is  simply  not  credible  than  an  ex-con 
upon  deciding  to  turn  bank  robber  would 
hesitate  to  arm  hlmseU  with  a  pistol  before 
running  the  bigger  risk.  Nor  that  there  would 
be  a  thriving  bootleg  market  to  supply  him. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  without  fed- 
eral legislation  to  control  interstate  ship- 
ment there  cm  be  no  effective  check  on  sales 
to  the  mentally  unbalanced  or  criminally 
Inclined.  The  evils  are  plain  enough,  and  an 
attack  on  them  Is  overdue.  But  don't  bet  too 
much  that  by  1977  you  wUl  be  able  to  tell 
the  difference. 
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OUTLAW  AGGRESSIVE  WAR 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kblly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts 
from  a  speech  delivered  last  month  at 
Valparaiso  University  by  Mr.  Thurman 
Arnold,  a  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  of  the  Justice  Department's  An- 
titrust Division,  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  Louis  Stulberg,  president 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union.  The  excerpts  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's address  were  published  in  the 
May  15,  1967,  issue  of  "Justice."  a  publi- 
cation of  the  ILGWU.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  this  ad- 
dress because  I  feel  it  1«  so  timely  and 
noteworthy  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  of  my  colleagues: 

Outlaw  Aoouessive  Wak! 
(By  Thurman  Arnold) 

It  l8  in  the  Held  of  International  law 
where  the  greatest  danger  Ue«.  We  are  liv- 
ing In  a  lawless  world,  a  world  where  smaU 
and  relatively  Impotent  nations  can  never- 
theless start  brush  fires  which  may  spread 
to  our  own  shores.  We  have  seen  It  happen 
twice — the  First  World  War  and  again  In 
the  Second. 

But  the  world  is  even  smaUer  today  than 
It  was  In  the  Second  World  War.  It  has  be- 
come a  world  so  small  that  lawless  aggres- 
sive action  by  any  nation  against  another 
can  threaten  world  peace.  It  Is  also  a  world 
'  where  poverty  and  misery  In  the  crowded 
nations  which  cannot  feed  themselves 
threaten  revolutions  which  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

In  8\ich  a  world  we  need  some  sort  of  a 
world  constitution  ever  more  desperately 
than  the  Thirteen  Colonies  needed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.S.  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  And  the  keystone  of  that  world  con- 
stjtoUon  is  the  principle  that  no  nation  must 
,  We^rBiltted  to  expand  Its  borders  and  Its 
power  through  an  aggressive  attack  upon 
Its  neighbors.  We  are  today  attempting  to 
enforce  that  principle  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  our  feeling  of  desperate  need  for 
a  principle  of  international  law  agEiinst  ag- 
gression which  led  us  to  abandon  o\ar  distaste 
for  the  League  of  Nations  nnd  become  a 
«  leader  In  the  formation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  this  action  we  felt  was  not  enough. 
We  wanted  some  Judicial  sanction  for  that 


fundamental  principle  on  which  all  inter- 
national law  must  rest — the  outlawing  of 
aggressive  war.  And  bo,  after  Hitler's  defeat, 
the  VS.  Joined  vrlth  the  victorious  nations, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  first  Nur- 
emberg trial  to  prosecute  the  national  lead- 
ers of  Hitler's  empire. 

The  paramount  purpose  of  that  trial  was  to 
declare  that  an  aggressive  war  was  an  Inter- 
national crime  which  Justl&ed  imposing  the 
death  penalty  on  tbe  leaders  of  the  nation 
which  started  it.  The  trials  for  German 
atrocities  represented  no  novel  principle.  The 
great  principle  of  International  law  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  at  Nuremberg 
was  that  an  aggressive  war  Is  In  Itself  an 
International  crime  regardless  of  the  way  it 
Is  conducted. 

At  the  time  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  those 
who  write  the  think  columns  In  our  press, 
such  as  Walter  Llppmann,  and  Independent 
organizations  of  Intellectuals,  such  as  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  liberal  pro- 
fessors on  o\ir  college  campuses,  acclaimed 
the  principle  of  the  outlawing  of  aggressive 
war  as  a  great  step  forward  in  international 
law. 

Today  they  are  bending  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  principle  that 
Nuremberg  announced  to  the  world.  They  are 
giving  every  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
that  they  can  in  the  light  of  their  limited 
numbers.  They  are  encouraging  Hanoi  to 
believe  that  If  It  will  only  hang  on,  the 
U.S.  will  abandon  Its  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Nuremberg  principle  In  Asia.  They  proclaim 
that  America  cannot  and  must  not  be  a  world 
policeman. 

On  the  principle  of  International  law  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  as  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country  In  the  world  to  en- 
force the  law  agalnat  aggressive  war.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  majority  of  American  citizens 
of  both  parties  believe  In  that  principle.  I 
think  they  have  learned  the  lesson  that — In 
our  present  age — It  Is  the  function  of  a 
dominant  world  power  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  world  order  and  enforcing  Inter- 
national law,  and  that  a  disorderly  consensus 
of  bickering  lesser  powers  such  as  the  UN 
cannot  now  do  the  job.  This  role  Imposes  a 
costly  burden  In  lives  and  money. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  If  we 
had  not  taken  our  stand  In  Vietnam,  then 
Korea,  which  we  have  built  up  as  one  of  the 
few  strong  economies  In  the  Orient,  would 
have  become  disillusioned  and  felt  Itself  In 
danger.  I  believe  we  saved  Malaya  and  ITial- 
land.  I  believe  that  the  present  disorder  In 
China  and  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
Chinese,  heretofore  aggressive,  would  not 
have  taken  place  had  China's  onward  znarch 
through  Asia  not  been  stopped  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  carry 
our  international  biu'den  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  economic  progress  at  home. 
We  must  do  both.  Today  there  Is  no  safety 
at  home  In  a  lawless  world.  If  we  allocate 
the  tremendous  power  of  productive  expan- 
sion wlth^hlch  the  modern  scientific  revolu- 
tion has  endowed  us  to  these  two  ends,  the 
International  law  of  the  20th  century  will  be 
the  gift  of  the  U.S.  to  the  world. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for 
Its  intent  to  revise  regulations  governing 


observances  of  the  Sabbath  and  other 
religious  holidays.  These  rules  form  part 
of  the  "Guidelines  on  Discrimination 
Because  of  Religion"  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  proposed  regulation,  the  Com- 
mission interprets  the  ban  against  reli- 
gious discrimination  to  Include  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
make  reasonable  accommodation  to  the 
religious  needs  of  employees  and  pros- 
pective employees  when  this  can  he  done 
without  undue  hardship  to  the  employ- 
er's  business.  The  burden  of  proving  that 
accommodation  to  the  employee's  needs 
would  be  unreasonable  would  rest  on  the 
employer. 

Revision  of  the  guidelines  became  nec- 
essary because  of  numerous  questions 
regarding  the  poapibllity  of  religious  dis- 
crimination in  cases  where  employers 
discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  employees  who 
observe  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  or 
some  other  day.  as  the  Sabbath,  or  who 
observe  certain  special  religious  holidays 
during  the  year,  and  therefore  do  not 
work  on  such  days. 

The  new  regulations  seem  eminently 
reasonable  and  fair  both  to  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  It  assures  the  employ- 
er that  his  business  will  not  suffer  because 
of  the  special  hours  his  worker  must 
spend  in  the  observance  of  his  religious 
obligations,  and  it  assures  the  employee 
or  job  applicant  that  his  religious  beliefs 
need  not  be  a  bar  to  employment. 

Religious  freedom  Is  among  the  major 
cornerstones  of  our  national  heritage. 
A  man's  ability  to  have  and  hold  a  job 
is  among  his  most  vital  possessions,  and 
to  abridge  it  because  of  his  religion  is  a 
violation  of  that  religious  tolerance  which 
so  many  of  our  citizens  have  sought  on 
our  shores  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims. 

I  have  also  Introduced  a  bill  today  to 
provide  time  off  duty  for  Government 
employees  to  compls^with  religious  obli- 
gations prescribed  by  religious  denomi- 
nations of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  Federal  Government  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees  would  be 
given  time  off— without  charge  to  any 
leave  and  without  loss  of  pay — for  their 
religious  observances,  provided  that  em- 
ployees arrange  with  the  agencies  to 
make  up  the  time  on  another  day.  Gov- 
ernment flexibility  would  be  retained  by 
the  provision  that  time  off  should  be 
given  to  the  extent  compatible  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  business  and 
the  performance  of  essential  services. 

Government  employees  are  now  pe- 
nalized for  their  religion  through  loss  of 
vacation  time  for  every  special  holiday 
they  observe.  This  is  practically  a  guar- 
antee that  Jewish  employees,  for  exam- 
ple, will  lose  at  least  3  days'  vacation  for 
Rosh  .Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur  ob- 
servances. Those  required,  but  imable,  to 
work  or)  Saturday  face  an  even  more  dif- 
ficult situation.  This  seems  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  necessary,  and  a  change  in 
the  regulations  along  the  flexible  lines 
suggested  would  impose  no  imdue  hard- 
ship on  the  Government.  I  urge  early 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  the  text  df  the  equal  m- 
ployment  opportunity's  proposed  guide- 
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lines,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register : 

EQUAL  Empiotment  OppoRTDNrrY  Commis- 
sion— GtnDKLiNBa  ON  Discrimination  Be- 
CAUSK  OF  Religion 

I29CFR  Part  1605] 
,    observance  or  the  sabbath  and  other 

RELICIOrrS  HOLIDAYS 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission is  considering  amending  Part  1605  of 
Its  regulations.  Guidelines  on  Discrimination 
Because  of  Religion,  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 713(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
42  U.S.C  2000e-12(b).  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  delete  §  1605.1  and  substitute  the 
following  revised  §  1605.1: 
§  1605.1  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  other 
religious  holidays. 

(a)  Several  complaints  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission have  raised  the  question  whether  it 
Is  discrimination  on  account  of  religion  to 
discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  employees  who 
regularly  observe  Friday  evening  and  Satur- 
day, or  some  other  day  of  the  week,  as  the 
Sabbath  or  who  observe  certain  special  reli- 
gious holidays  during  the  year  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, do  not  work  on  such  days. 

( b)  The  Commission  believes  that  the  duty 
not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds,  re- 
quired by  section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  includes  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reasonable 
accommodation  to  the  religious  needs  of  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees  where 
such  an  accommodation  can  be  made  without 
undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployer's business.  Such  undue  hardship,  for 
example,  may  exist  where  the  employee's 
needed  work  cannot  be  performed  by  an- 
othe;'  employee  of  substantially  similar  qual- 
ifications during  the  period  of  absence  of  the 
Sabbath    observer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  an  undue  hardship  renders 
the  required  accommodation  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  employee  unreasonable. 

(d)  The  Commission  wlU  review  each  case 
on  an  Individual  basis  In  an  effort  to  seek  an 
equitable  application  of  these  guidelines  to 
the  variety  of  situations  which  arise  due  to 
the  varied  religious  practices  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment should  file  the  same  in  duplicate,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  publication  hereof 
In  the  Federal  Register,  with  the  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Room  1234, 
1800  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

Signed  at  Washington.  D.C,  thU  6th  day 

of  May  1967 

Stephen  N.  Shdlman, 

ChaiTTnan. 

IP.R.  Doc.  67-5222;   Piled  May  9.   1967; 
8:48  a.m.| 


COLUMBIA,  S.C,  VA  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DornI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Columbia,  S.C.  My  bill 


for  modernization  includes  the  Installa- 
tion of  air  conditioning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  carry  out 
an  agreement  reached  in  Columbia,  S.C, 
on  November  17,  1960,  at  the  annual 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation 
public  hearing.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  the  senate  chamt>er  of  the  State  capi- 
tol.  The  agreement  reached  on  that  date 
between  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  called  for  a  new 
500-ljed  VA  hospital  in  Charleston  and 
the  modernization  of  the  Columbia  VA 
hospital  with  a  410-bed  capacity. 

South  Carolina  veterans  at  that  time 
had  fewer  VA  beds  per  capita  available 
to  them  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  situation  was  urgent.  As  a 
member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs'  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Congress  I  requested  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  present  a  plan 
to  our  congressional  delegation  which 
would  provide  South  Carolina  wth  ade- 
quate VA  hospital  facilities.  Veterans' 
Administration  officials,  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation,  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions all  agreed  that  South  Carolina 
needed  300  additional  hospital  beds  to 
provide  for  modernization  and  the  ad- 
ditional beds  at  the  Columbia  facility 
would  cost  approximately  $15  to  $17 
million. 

The  availability  of  physicians  and 
staffing  for  900  beds  at  Columbia  would 
be  difficult;  therefore,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  a  $12  million  VA  hospital 
would  be  built  at  Charleston,  near  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College  where 
staffing  and  the  availability  of  research 
and  physicians  would  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  new 
hospital.  When  the  hospital  at  Charles- 
ton was  completed  and  avsdlable  to  vet- 
erans, then  the  hospital  in  Columbia 
would  be  completely  modernized  with 
410  beds  making  a  grand  total  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  of  approximately 
900  beds. 

With  modernization,  the  proposed.  410 
beds  at  Columbia  could  take  care  of  as 
many  veterans  as  the  original  600-bed 
hospital  without  modernization.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  the 
veterans  and  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  that  we  now  proceed  with  the 
modernization  in  Columbia  as  originally 
agreed  upon  at  the  410-bed  level,  with  a 
Chapel,  air  conditioning,  modern,  up-to- 
date  kitchen,  dining  facilities,  and  the 
most  modem  bath  facilities. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Charleston  was 
dedicated  last  May  13  and  is  now  in  op- 
eration. All  wards  and  beds  at  Charles- 
ton have  not  yet  been  activated  and  thus 
can  be  used  while  modernization  at  Co- 
lumbia is  in  progress. 

At  no  time  wa%  there  any  agreement  or 
plan  to  have  modernization  and  500  beds 
at  the  Columbia  hospital— the  agree- 
ment was  410.  Last  year  a  72-bed  nursing 
care  unit  was  established  at  the  Colum- 
bia facility  which  also  helped  to  prevent 
any  crippling  reduction  in  personnel. 

The  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration have  been  very  cooperative. 
They  want  to  see  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital completely  modernized  said  up- 
dated. 
The  Honorable  Bill  Driver.  Veterans 


Administrator,  Is  rendering  the  veter- 
ans of  our  country  outstanding  service. 
He  is  completely  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  our  country  and  to  our  veterans.  Mr. 
Driver  is  an  expert  on  veterans  affairs. 
Mr.  Driver  is  returning  tomorrow  from 
Vietnam  and  will  make  further  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  needs  of  our  men  serving 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

H.R.  10436 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  undertake  the  mod- 
ernization (Including  the  InstaUatlon  of  air 
conditioning)  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


DEDICATION   OP   THE   ALABAMA 
GREAT  SEAL  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday,  May  28,  the  Alabama  Great  Seal 
in  the  Roof  of  the  Republic  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pennsylvania's  Washington 
Memorial  Chapel  was  dedicated.  Our 
Governor,  Hon.  Lurleen  Wallsuje.  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  asked  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  to  represent  her  and  the  people 
of  Alabama.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Nichols' 
remarks  on  this  occasion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Address  Delivered  by  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols  To  Commemorate  Alabama  State 
Seal  in  Roor  or  Republic,  Washington 
Memorial  Chapel,  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
Mat  28,  1967 

It  is  a  greet  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  bring  greetings  from  Governor  Lur- 
leen Wallace  and  the  people  of  the  Great 
State  of  Alabama.  Governor  Wallace  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  here  herself,  but  the 
State  legislature  Is  just  beginning  Its  regu- 
lar session  for  this  year.  On  behalf  of  our 
Governor  and  each  Alabamlan,  let  me  aey 
thafVe  are  deeply  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
this  chapel  by  way  of  our  State  seal  which 
Is  Imprinted  In  the  Roof  of  the  Republic. 
This  Is  my  first  visit  to  historic  Valley 
Porge.  It  is  Indeed  hallowed  ground,  and 
makee  every  American  feel  closer  to  the 
heritage  given  us  by  thoee  Americans  who 
so  bravely  fought  for  our  country  here. 

This  Is  a  magnificent  edifice  memorializ- 
ing the  flrst  President  of  ovir  great  country 
as  well  as  the  brave  men  of  the  Continental 
Army  who  faced  that  terlble  winter  of  1777. 
Let  US  who  dally  enjoy  the  freedoms  and 
privileges  and  riches  of  this  country  remem- 
ber in  deepest  reverence  the  hardships,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  and  the  tribulations  of 
that  determined  group  of  men,  3,000  of  whom 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  through  malnutri- 
tion, exposure  tmd  dlseaee. 
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It  Is  Oeneral  George  Washington  and  those 
brave  men  that  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Alabama  honor  In  dedicating  our  seal  In  this 
memorial  chapel. 

Tha  Christian's  duty  to  his  country  and 
his  duty  to  Ood  go  hand  In  hand.  It  is  with 
nations  as  with  Individuals  "seek  ye  first  the 
rule  of  Ood  and  all  other  matters  shall  take 
their  proper  places." 

A  brief  panorcmia  of  American  history  re- 
minds one  that  Cbristlan  patriotLsm  baa  al- 
ways led  the  way  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
humanity.  From  the  beginning,  America  was 
founded  on  the  Christian  faith,  Inspired  by 
Christian  hope,  guided  by  Christian  truth, 
and  nurtured  by  prayer. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  is  good  to 
look  into  the  past  and  remind  oiuvelves  of 
what  our  forefathers  went  through  to  give 
us  the  America  we  have.  Tou  who  live  here 
In  Valley  Forge  are  reminded  every  day  as 
you  pass  the  landmarks  which  were  left  by 
those  who  lived  and  died  here.  Just  a  few 
miles  from  here  in  Philadelphia  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  daring  men  who  affixed  their 
names  to  a  unique  and  a  singular  docimient 
which  every  true  American  cherishes  as  his 
own  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  these 
men,  their  action  was  at  best  a  daring  ven- 
ture, a  courageous  hope,  a  noble  dream,  a 
bold  act  of  faith.  They  well  knew  the  odds 
of  success  weighed  heavily  against  them,  but 
their  hatred  of  tyranny  and  their  love  of 
Uberty  were  so  strong  that  they  felt  com- 
pelled, for  the  sake  of  mankind,  to  wager 
the  risk.  They  were  convinced  of  one  thing: 
They  were  on  the  same  side  with  Almighty 
Ood. 

During  those  difficult  days  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  when  agreement  was 
next  to  impossible,  it  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin who  stressed  the  necessity  for  prayer.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  he  urged  that  if  the 
new  Nation  did  not  place  and  keep  Its  trust 
In  God,  it  could  not  long  endure. 

We  must  always  remmd  ourselves  of  the 
past,  because  In  that  glorious  past  lies  the 
fulflllment  of  our  present  freedom  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  hope  of  our  future. 

There  are  some  things  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of,  however,  in  which  the  hope 
N   at  America's  future  does  not  lie. 

It  does  not  lie  in  her  Illustrious  past,  as 
eloquent  and  outstanding  as  all  past  achieve- 
ments In  America  and  her  greatness  have 
been.  These  things  do  not  guarantee  future 
hopes.  America  has  well  been  called  "the 
paradise  of  liberty"  but  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden  of  a  yesteryear,  America  could  very 
well  become  a  paradise  of  fools  if  she  de- 
pended solely  upon  her  past.  We  must  look 
forward  to  those  things  that  safeguard  the 
future,  as  we  remember  conceit  could  well 
darken  wisdom. 

It  does  not  lie  In  her  politicians.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  line  in  the 
holy  book  which  says,  "Woe  unto  thee,  O 
land,  when  thy  king  Is  a  child.".  It  may  be 
said  of  any  land,  "Woe  unto  thee,  when  thy 
statesmen  become  mere  politicians".  May  our 
petition  be: 

"Olve  us  men  to  match  our  mountains, 
Give  us  men  to  match  our  plains 
Men  with  empires  in  their  bosoms. 
Men  with  eras  In  their  bratns.** 

Only  the  atateiman  who  puts  the  good  of 
his  country  first,  who  will  sacrifice  his  own 
good  if  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  his 
morrow's  record  with  those  whose  herolo 
country  can  match  today's  history  and  to- 
splrlts  and  lives  out  of  the  yesteryears.  Let 
us  continue  to  pray : 

"God  give  us  men 

Men  wh<Hn  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 

It  U  the  "Tall  men.  sun  cro^frned,  who  live 
above  the  fog"  of  petty  poUtlci  who  are 
needed  for  troubled  times  such  as  envelop 
our  world  in  this  our  finest  hour.  The  liber- 
ties ptirchased  by  the  blood  of  o\ir  fathers 


are  threatened  by  poUtlcal  plunderers,  term 
servers,  and  seekers  of  selfish  advantage. 

But  if  the  skies  are  dark  their  are  stars 
of  hope  to  light  them.  May  we  have  vision  to 
see  them.  If  America's  bope  be  bid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  to  whom  Christian  patriotism  is 
a  relic  of  past  ages,  and  to  whom  Stars  and 
Stripes  have  lost  their  ■ignlflcance. 

Our  country's  future  does  not  lie  in  her 
great  wealth  and  culture.  Witness  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Greece,  and  RoKue.  All  faded  glories 
of  the  past.  History  tells  a  tragic  story  of 
nations  once  great  in  wealth  sunken  Into 
decay  and  their  greatness  only  a  memory. 
Despite  their  wealth  and  their  culture,  the 
envy  of  all  the  rest  of  tlam  world  In  their  time 
could  not  save  them  from  the  work  of  the 
pallbearers  of  their  generation. 

America's  real  wealth  Is  not  in  material 
things,  her  banks  and  skyscrapers  and  real 
estate  and  commerce  and  oil  and  cattle.  Ma- 
terial wealth  is  easily  swept  away.  Rather  her 
Imperishable  wealth  Is  hi  her  glorious  tradi- 
tions, and  Incomparable  history  in  her 
Bunker  Hills  and  Gettysburgs  and  Santl- 
agos  and  Chateau  Thlerrys  and  right  here  in 
Valley  Forge  where  you  and  I  stand  this  day. 
It  is  In  her  Christian  Ideals.  It  is  In  her  godly 
institutions.  It  Is  in  her  freedom  of  con- 
science. It  is  In  her  untrammeled  liberty.  It 
Is  in  her  untarnished  name.  It  is  In  her  pa- 
triotism. It  is  in  her  youth  of  today  and 
generations  to  follow.  If  they  be  endowed 
with  Christian  culture  and  principles  that 
make  for  peace  among  men  and  the  continu- 
ation of  civilization  upon  earth.  By  these 
things  nations  live — without  these  things  na- 
tions perish. 

The  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  moral 
piirlty.  America  has  been  victimized  In  many 
areas  of  time  and  space  by  a  false  teaching 
that  morality  Is  merely  a  matter  of  stand- 
ards: That  which  Is  Immoral  a  generation 
ago  may  be  moral  now:  That  which  is  be- 
low standard  today  magr  top  the  standards 
tomorrow:  That  vice  La  one  age  Is  virtue  In 
another.  Today  there  is  a  belittling  of  the 
standards.  "To  love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to 
those  who  hate  you."  Rather,  the  standard 
seems  to  be  to  do  as  you  like  and  live  as  you 
please.  We  must  never  subscribe  to  such 
philosophy.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  i>eace 
and  prosperity.  Whether  it  be  for  individuals, 
communities,  or  nation*,  and  that  Is  "What- 
soever you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  you  even  so  to  them". 

The  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  political 
sanity.  This  calls  for  the  supremecy  of  a 
constitution.  If  the  Constitution  becomes  no 
more  than  a  playing  of  politicians,  then  our 
freedom  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  our  manner  of  life  subjected  to  the 
whims  of  political  pranksters  who  might  be 
in  power. 

Political  sanity  waits  upon  sane  laws  and 
law  enforcement.  It  deplores  our  insane  de- 
sire for  the  making  of  laws,  and  our  uncon- 
cern for  enforcing  them.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  broad  enough  to  float  over  every 
American,  and  all  Americans,  no  matter  who 
their  ancestors,  or  from  what  country  they 
come. 

Political  sanity  calls  for  American  Idealism 
with  its  free  schools,  with  its  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  with  its  adjusted  dif- 
ferences between  capital,  and  labor.  That 
every  man's  home  is  bli  castle,  and  that 
every  man  is  his  own  priest  before  Ood — free 
to  call  upon  Him  and  to  worship  as  con- 
science alone  dictates. 

I  could  not  conclude  without  a  brief 
mention  of  Memorial  Day,  which  is  Tuesday. 
It  would  seem  appropriate,  here  in  the 
Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  to  remember 
those  who  died  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  Tork- 
town,  at  Gettysburg  and  Vlcksburg,  in  the 
trenches  and  hedgerows  of  France,  and 
Hurtsgen  Forest  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
More  recently  on  Pork  Chop  Hill  in  Korea,  and 
today  In  the  filthy,  disease  Infested  jungles 
of  Viet  Nam,  American  patriots  are  still  giv- 


ing their  lives  for  the  cause  In  which  they 
believe  so  strongly. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  weekend,  1967,  every 
American  should  resolve,  as  did  Abrabam 
limcoln  over  100  years  ago,  "that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain". 


TO  EXTEND  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  designed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  available  to  plans  both  in 
progress  and  contemplated. 

Too  often  in  the  past  our  Nation  and 
its  citizens  have  turned  our  backs  on 
those  productive  and  vital  members  of 
our  society  who  have,  merely  through  the 
passage  of  years,  become  regarded  as  un- 
necessary. Increased  medical  knowledge 
has  stretched  the  life  span;  the  Older 
Americans  Act  attempts  to  match  this 
scientific  advance  with  a  corresponding 
social  response.  This  act  has  already  seen 
positive  results  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  extension  and  increased  funding 
which  I  introduce  today  will  carry  for- 
ward and  expand  this  exercise  in  funda- 
mental human  decency. 

Specifically,  my  bill  will  extend  the 
grant  provisions  of  the  act  through  1972. 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  $10,550,000  will  be 
granted  to  the  States  for  projects  already 
begim  and  to  allow  for  240  to  300  new 
projects;  $6,400,000  is  authorized  for  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  training  pro- 
grams, with  a  particular  emphasis  on  nu- 
trition. Such  sums  as  may  prove  neces- 
sary may  be  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress for  the  next  4  years. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bold  and  imaginative  plans 
projected  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  on  aid  for  the  aged.  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  many  distin- 
guished specialists  in  the  problems  of 
longevity,  whose  knowledge  and  wisdom 
is  only  exceeded  by  their  compassion.  I 
feel  that  the  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provided  for  by  my  bill, 
and  the  enlarging  of  its  range  and  scope, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  increased  aware- 
ness that  our  social  scientists  have  given 
us  about  aging  and  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  noble  tradition  of  allowing  all  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our 
unprecedented  prosperity. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reineckb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Meeds),  from  May  31  through  June  2, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  MoNAGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Friedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ruppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness for  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fahb- 
sTEiN) .  for  May  31  and  Jime  1,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


Thursday,  June  1,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, June  5;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  1 :  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Roonev  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  H  R.  10345,  and 
to  Include  tables  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Reid  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Bray. 

"^Mr.LATTA. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6960.  An  act  to  restore  the  Investment 
(Tedit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House   adjourned   imtil   tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  Intention  to 
donate  certain  surplus  property  to  the  East 
Carolina  Chapter,  Inc.,  National  Railway 
Historical  Society,  Greenville,  N.C.,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7545  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  faculty  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-188;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  work  registration  under  Federal- 
State  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  Welfare 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  selected  procurements  and  of 
costs  of  dedication  ceremonies  in  the  Pacific 
region,  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  de- 
termination relating  to  deferment  of  the 
1967  and  1968  construction  payments  due 
the  United  States  from  the  Fosa  Reservoir 
Bdaster  Conservancy  District,  Washita  River 
Basin  project,  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-306;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
OouncU  for  Science  and  Technology,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  annual  progress  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, entitled  "Federal  Water  Resources 
Research  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1968,"  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (sec.  305);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
to  residential  community  treatment  centers 
persons  who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
authorize  the  collection  of  user  charges,  to 
permit  any  charges  for  customs  services  to 
be  collected  on  a  fljced  rate  of  charge  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  P(X>L:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  HJl.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960  (Rept.  No.  326). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  10418.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lend  obsolete  or  con- 
demned rifles  to  local  units  of  certain  na- 
tional veterans'  organizations  for  use  for 
ceremonial  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  10419.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  with  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  release  of  harmful  fluids  carried  In 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10420.  A  bill  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  fish 
and  wildlife,  or  the  coastal  economy  posed 
by  certain  releases  of  fluids  or  other  sub- 
stances carried  In  oceangoing  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10421.  A  biU  to  amend  the  OU  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  10422.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  10423.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  ^ 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER :  ' 

H.R.  10424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJl.  10425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  limestone  Imported  to  oe  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  Industrial 
lime;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HJt.  10426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain special  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the 
criteria  for  determimng  dependency  of  a 
child  on  his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make 
the  retirement  test  Inapplicable  to  Individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENVkikk: 
US..  10427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Apostle   Islands   National 
Lakeshore  m  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  piirpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJl.  10428.  A  bill  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  fca-  cer- 
tain veterans   holding   national  service   life 
insurance  who   are  totally  disabled  before 
their  71st  birthday;    to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.  10429.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

SJR.  10430.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

HJi.  10431.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ttirn  of  imsoUclted  and  personally  offensive 
mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  10432.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  10433.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banliing  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  10434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rall- 
roa'd  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 
ri^  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJl.  10435.  A   bill   to   improve   the   operai- 

tlon     of     the     legislative     and     executive 

branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 

other  purpxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  10436.  A     bill     to     provide     for     the 
modernization  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Columbia,  S.C.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

HJi.  10437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  no  grant 
may  be  made  thereunder  for  a  code  enforce- 
ment program  which  includes  or  permits  the 
inspection  of  one-  or  two-family  homes  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owners  or  occupants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  10438.  A  bin  to  create  a  commission  to 
conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  cemeteries  of 
the  United  States  in  which  servicemen  or 
veterans  are  or  may  be  burled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HtJNT: 

H.R.  10439.  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HS..  10440.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  10441.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  Im- 
prove criminal  procedures  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

Hit.  10442.  A  bill  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 

land  under  the  act  of  Iilarch  20,  1922  (42  Stat. 

465) ,  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL   (by  request)  : 

HJl.  10443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  project  cost  and  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  share  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

Hit.  10444.  A    bill    to    amend    section    27, 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

HJt.  10440.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  10446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint    resolution    concerning 
a  national  education  p>ollcy;  to  the  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Educat.on  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TENZEK: 
H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
jjotentlal    of    railroad    passenger    and    mail 
transportation  in  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  cense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  aggression  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Coaicurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support    of   the    Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing  operations,   and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTBR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mizk. 

Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Shriver,    and    Mr. 

SKtrerrz) ; 

H.  Res.  495.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  that  certain  social  security  and 

railroad    retirement    benefits    shall    not    be 

made   subject   to   Federal    income   taxes;    to 

the  Committee  on  W»ys  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

208.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  InstaUatton  of  prescribed  flre- 
prooflng  materials  under  and  behind  the 
driver's  compartment  of  cab-over-engine 
commercial  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

209.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  commercial  fishing  training  pro- 
gram for  Mlcroneslan  fisherman  in  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

210.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  use  of 
foreign  constructed  vessels  in  Hawaii  State 
ferry  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

211.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislative 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  funds  to 
be  used  in  the  reconstruction  and  main- 
tenance of  freeway  access  roads  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

212.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  inclusion 
of  funds  in  the  harbors  and  rivers  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  plans  and  designs 
for  the  Walklkl  Beach  Improvement  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

213.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  unlaw- 
ful burning  and  malicious  damaging  of  the 
American  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

214.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  reducing 
the  import  of  mink  pelts  into  the  United 


States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

215.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the 
protection  of  interstate  commuters  from 
unfair  multiple  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  10447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Mlchalos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO. 
H.R.  10448.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Toy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING : 
H.R.  10449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CamlUe 
Anita  Dobson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
E.  Jameson,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  10451.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Evan- 
gelos   Tsouvales;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10452.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yehuda 
Ben  Porat,   Nehama  Ben  Porat,  and  Razya 
Ben  Porat;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  10453.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of  Leo- 
nardo   Ricclo;    to    the    Conunittee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Caporrlmo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10455.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Idallna 
Vlelra  da  SUva  Cavaco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10456.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of  Dr. 
George  S.   loannides;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angela  Zabarte  Fandlno;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10458.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Zayas-Bazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10459.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Oulang  Pabrigar;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  10460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amathlne  (Amentine)  S.  Hernandez  and  her 
children,  Vivlane  Marie  Nldaud  and  Jean 
Michel  Arbonel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.    10461.   A   bUI   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria   Magdalena  Wldmann;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  10462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  10463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabah 
Yagoub   AtlBha;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  KXll, 
96.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  at 
Henry   Stoner,   Portland,   Oreg.,   relative  to 
tax  evasion,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  withPublic  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Oerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shan  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 

the  CONGEESSIONAL  RECORD.       '* 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  repcwrt  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1966  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.    Aerospace    Industries    Association    of  B.  Branlff  Airways,  Inc.,  Exchange  Park, 

America,    Inc.,    1725    DeSales    Street    NW.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Washington,  D.C.  d.   (6)   »3,77e.26.     E.   (9)   %\.10. 

D.   (6)   $6,041.06.     E.   (9)   $6,041.06.  

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

A.  Herbert   F.    Alfrey,    1750   Pennsylvania  Washington,  D.C. 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Commissioner   of   Baseball,   680    Fifth 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As-  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
soclatlon,    1750    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW.,  D.  (6)    $16,000.     E.   (9)   $87.60. 
Washington,  D.C.  

D.  (6)    $395.     E.   (9)   $19.  A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated   Transit  Union,  Division  B.  Floor    Covering    Committee    Affiliated 

689.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 

D.C.  porters,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $2. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d  

Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

E    (9)   $7,851.20.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lever   Brothers   Co.,    390   Park  Avenue, 

A.  American    Civil    Liberties   Union,    1424  New  York,  N.Y. 

16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B    American    Civil    Liberties    Union, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $3,827.66.  E.  (9)   $3,827.66. 


ISO 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $1,135.52.     E.  (9)  $1,135.52. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $4,798.37.     E.   (9)    $4,798.37. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $333,254.     E.  (9)   $5,444.79. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  Weil,  33  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $5. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,249.99.     E.   (9)    $503.08. 


A.    American    Gas    Association,    Inc. 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rockwell-Standard     Corp.,     300     Sixth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $14.86. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
Korth  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
D.  (6)    $10,395.73.     E.    (9)    $10,396.73. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  60  Bast 
Huron,  Chicago,  m. 
D.  (6)  $330.  E.  (9)  $15,211.62. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,272.26.  E.    (9)    $1,272.26. 

A.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $225.  E.   (9)   $37.47. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $64,052.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Robert  B.  Ansheles,  1028  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)    $75.     E.   (9)    $26J0. 


A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,374.61. 


A.  Association   of   Oil   Pipe   Lines,    1725   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $230. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Falrhope,  Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Council,    Presque    Isle, 
Maine. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett,  1726  1  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee    of    European    Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.   (6)   $8,555.39.  E.   (9)   $12,272.91. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Beden,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,359.63.  E.   (9)    $944.11. 

A.  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  NY.;  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, 99  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  918   16th   Street  NW., 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave-  Washington,  D.C. 

Due  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance   Co.,  Wor- 

B.  Division     689,     Amalgamated     Transit  cester,  Mass. 

tJnlon,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  

DC.  A.  Joel  D.  Blackman,  910  17th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  18th  Street  NW.,  B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 

Washington,  D.C.  Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  wmiam  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.    149    Broadway.    New    York,    N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,480.     E.    (9)    $725.28. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment      Company      Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $936.50.     E.   (9)    $63.52. 


A.  Branlff   Airways,   Inc.,   Exchange   Park, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $3,784.40. 


A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
plovees.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,173.10. 


A.  Carl  Bronn,  897  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,250.01. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  James  E.  Bryan,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,585.43. 


A.  Bulgarian    Claims    Committee,   care   of 
Mr.  Chaco  Chace,  2  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1026  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1025 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $562.50. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $105.  E.  (9)   $105. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Blind- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $584.50.  E.  (9)   $512.43. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Pordhook  F^rms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  George  H.  Buscbmann,  2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Moog   Industries,   Inc.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
D.   (6)   $7,500.  E.  (9)   $2,500. 
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A.  George  H.  Buscbmann,  World  Center 
Biilldlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Psychoanalytic  Society, 
4925  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering,  400  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9262.50. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Association, 
400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute,  Inc.,  400 
Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  996 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  »10. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  505  The  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe.,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.  (6)  $3,760.  E.  (9)  $355.07. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.  (6)  «2,222.22.  E  (9)  9710.60. 


A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,756.59.  E.  (9)  917.74. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf ,  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.  (6)  914,740.  E.  (0)  93,599.51. 

A.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  2600  South  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  91.275.93. 

A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Norris  E.  Phillips, 
M3  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  92,024.43.  E.  (9)  92,024.43. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  92,260. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  816  I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,030.42.  E.   (9)   9522.66. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
■ociatlon,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9212.60. 

A.  Nicholas  8.  Collins,  1165  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Zjlnes,  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   9273.     E.  (9)   96.79. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9126. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    9250.     E.    (9)    $7,483.66. 

A.  Paul  Conrad,  491  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.Q. 

B.  National    Newspaper    Association,    491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $li&,25. 

A.  Bernard   J.    Conway,   211    East   Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   91.531. 


A.  J.    Milton    Cooper,    200    C    Street    SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    9292.41.  E.   (9)    9292.41. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,752.18.  E.  <9)  9176.19. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  9958.  E.  (9)  917.04. 

A.  Debevoise,  Plimpton.  Lyons  &  Gates,  320 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  O.  Sparrow,  1  East  e6th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  90.60. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlua,  Post  Office  Box 
1148.  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Wortb,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 


Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwin  Associates,  Inc.,  lo 
East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  care  of  Norris  E.  Phillips, 
643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200.  E.  (9)  $242.08. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
E.   (9)   $230. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $553.14. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  1820 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $28.14. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  EhringhauB,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.  E.   (0)    $989.82. 


A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $237.50.  E.   (9)   $50.93. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)    9395.  E.   (9)   922.70. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernest,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)   91.068. 

A.  John  W.  Fitzgerald,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   9290. 

A.  Roger  Fleming.  426  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   91,325.  E.  (9)   933.39. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Poet  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Aaeo- 
elation,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  912S. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Aaaoclatlon,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,189.96.  E.  (B)   933.66. 


A.  Neal    P.    GUlen.    1712    O   Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  Gladwin.  Fruit  Street.  Boston, 
Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  HampsWw 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.   Fleet   Reserve   Association,    1303    New 
Hampehire  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  W.  S.  Goodkln.  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  George  Gross,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    91,875.  E.   (9)    $282.12. 

A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates,  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Norris  E.  Phllllpe, 
643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $416.25.  E.  (9)   $437.95. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   94,000.02.  E.   (0)   9230.69. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   96,000.  E.   (9)   9143.06. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   91,917.  E.  (9)   9126.58. 


A.  John  T.  Haughey,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    92,307.60.  E.   (9)    97.20. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    9876.  E.    (9)    $980.86. 

A.  Neel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $650.  E.   (9)$36. 

A.  Carey  W.  Hllllard,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  The  National  Riiral  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
Boclatlon,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9396.  E.   (9)   931.20, 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Banlcera  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  91.600. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hoaler.  2340  Bell  Court,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  David  P.  Houlihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Umted  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
Joliet,  lU. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association,  400  Walker  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  care  of  Norris  E.  Phillips, 
643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,285.     E.   (9)    $1,344.40. 

A.  Humor  Lobby  of  Humor  Exchange  Net- 
work, 5516  South  Utah  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
D.     (6)    $26.     E.   (0)   $26. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

'  B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,424. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washln;^n,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    9787.85. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  716  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  93. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1166  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   9440.  E.  (9)  941.56. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building.* 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  Nc»-tb   Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

E.  (9)   918.70. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   93,126. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  50  West  60th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
1022  Transportation  Center.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)   92,200.  E.  (9)   9250. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   912.50. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massacbusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahiiigton,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washlngrton,   D.C, 

D.  (6)   9270.83. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
2'77  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   9350.  E.  (9)   931.31. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1726  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSalee  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  94,752.  E.  (9)  $930.99. 

A.  DUIard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  ASCS  County 
Office  Employees,  care  of  Clyde  R.  Payne. 
Jasper.  Fla. 

D. (6)  $825. E  (9)  $126. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Poet  Office  Box  381. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Post  Office 
Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900.  E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Richard  M.  Lauzler,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobber  Magaeine,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $226. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Cotmectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $45. 

A.  E.  Lelte,  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $6,587.95. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  132  Tlilrd  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12,200.  E.  (9)  $1,519.66. 


A.  Life  Insxu-ance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  92,924.88.  E.  (9)  92,92438. 

A.  John  J.  Llnnehan.  1626  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bulldera 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  93.249.99.  E.  (9)  9837.33. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of.  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tez. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Dlvl- 
BioQ  of  Federal  Relations,  1301  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93,341.98.  E.  (9)  9685.43. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  436  18th  Straet  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)  •2,626.00.  E.  (9)  $16.80. 

A.  J.  L.  McCasklll,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Waohlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  State 
and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.  E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,308.48.  E.  (9)   $703.26. 

A.  W.  F.  McKenna.  427  West  Fifth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ^ 

B.  California  Savings  &  liOan  League. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $2,362.  E.  (9)   $13.73. 


A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divl- 
alon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,375.25.  E.  (9)  $213.07. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  VfW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
m  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $155.  E.   (9)  $16.86. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Jofl.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch     Forests,     Inc.,     320     Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  E.   (9)  $673.32. 

A.  Don    Mahon.    1127    Warner    Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  "^ 

E.  (9)  $1,703.21. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall   Building,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)  $3,256.  E.   (9)  $87.24. 


A.  Albert  E.  May.  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1156  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $382.  E.   (9)  $33.46. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North  Sher- 
idan Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $4,110.  E.  (9)  $296. 

(a.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  CtJNA   Internatloaal,    Inc.,    1617   Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (6)    $645.80.   E.    (9)    $27.35. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  121  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  211  West 
Colorado  Boulevard,   Monrovia,    Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.  E.    (9)  $750. 

A.  Luther  L.  Miller,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,307.60.     E.  (9)  $2.90. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box 
486,  Taos.  N.  Mex. 

E.  (9)  $887.97. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgla-Paclflc  Corp.,  Box  311,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $27. 

A.  Mobllebome  Dealors  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)   $1,712.68. 

A.  Ciu-tls  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Murden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  E.G.  3,  England, 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)  $539.76. 

A.  Murden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Informal  Committee  of  18  European 
and  Other  Foreign  Cruise  Ship  Lines,  in 
care  of  Mr.  Vincent  Demo,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,500.     E.    (9)    $987.91. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  AtlanU,  Ga. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.  E.  (9)  $1,585.43. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $45,117.93.  E.  (9)  $1,331.25. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,671.79.   E.    (9)    $19,033.04. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $467,357.81.   E.    (9)    $16,238.70. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Elstate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  4300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $32,621.46.  E.  (9)  $20,386.81. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $800.  E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  National   Automobile    Dealers   Associa- 
tion,'2000  K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $9,325.35.  E.   (9)    $9,325.35. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.   (6)    $588,026.  E.    (9)    $5,896.45. 


A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $4,928.17. 

A.  National  Conunlttee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker,  Division  of  Neurology,  University  of 
Minnesota     Hospital,      Mlnneaplols,     Minn. 

E.  (9)   $3,000. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Association,  Inc.,  26  Auburn 
Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)   $2,576.23. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,023.76.  E.   (9)    $5,578.36. 


A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)  $150. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  2600  South  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.    (9)  $375.93. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $226.20. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washingfton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $60,051.60.     E.    (9)    $4,244.70. 


A.    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $113,787.17.      E.    (9)    $9,886.27. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $107.11. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenus 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,616.06.     E.  (9)    $1,949.46. 

A.  NaUonal  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $716.40. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  CouncU.   1701  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,680. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,492.29. 


A.  National   Reclamation  Association.   897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $10,639.10. 

A.  National      RehablUtation     Association, 
Inc.,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,700.     E.  (9)   $973. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,936.     E.  (9)    $16,557. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,561.95.     E.   (9)    $2,799.90. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  , 

E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.  (6)   $21,389.     E.  (9)   $3,729.11. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $300.  E.    (9)    $73.80. 


A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,   1735  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $147.25. 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $6,000. 


A.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L.  Person,  USA  (Ret.) ,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,249.99. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson.  715  Carglll  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.  E.  (9)  $3,313.38. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1965,  Annapolis.  Md. 
D.   (6)    $304.80.  E.   (9)   $651.31. 

A.  Siert  F.  Rlepina.  Mvinsey  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600.  E.  $55.78. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street,  Camden.  NJ. 

D.    (6)    $4,731.  E.  (9)  $3,238.67. 


A.  John  Rlppey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $226.38. 


A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.   1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,   1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Luke   C.   Qulnn,   Jr.,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amertcan   Cancer   Society,   New  York, 

N.Y.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $17,550.01.  E.  (9)  $7,895.53. 


A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd. 
(N.Y.)  d/b/a  Japan  Steel  Information  Cen- 
ter, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $152. 


A.  Ben  Paul  Noble,  Andrew  McR.  Barnes, 
and  Allan  M.  Ephraim,  2022  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hallmark,  Inc.;  Westminster  Time 
Corp.:  Phoenix  Industries,  Inc.;  Stratton 
Watch  Co.  (all  watch  assemblers  of  Agena, 
Guam). 

D.   (6)    $3,090.  E.   (9)    $288.60. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,225.02.  E.   (9)   $363.42. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  Bast  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)   $10,017.77. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $5,770.15. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,281.  E.   (9)   $1,917.11. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The      Bermuda     Trade      Development 
Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666.  E.  (9)  $135.96. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carriers.  Inc.,  311  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
105,  Elizabeth,  N.J.  / 

D.   (6)  $900. 


A.  Rockwell-Standard     Corp.. 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
E.   (9)  $14.85. 
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A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.  E.   (9)    $119.80. 

A.  John  F.  Bolph  III,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.  E.   (9)    $24.72. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Md.,  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,961.64. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 
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A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff,  200  East  6eth 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)    $5.50. 


A.  Edward  M.  Raymond.   1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,875.04.  E.   (9)    $206.90. 


■    A.  Stanley  Rector,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  tc  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $750.  E.  (9)  $385.62. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $93.60. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Business  Press,  206  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $1,070.35. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Assodation,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  laoi  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,253.31.    E.   (9)  $486.51. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $97.64. 
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A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Trmasport  Auoclatlon  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waablngton, 
D,C. 

D.  (8)  $1,128.  E.  (9)  9308.74. 

A.  CarroU  M.  Shaw,  6328  Southcreat  Drtve, 
Sbreveport,  La. 

B.  Anmlgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wlaconaln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Blng  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $676. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  WZLMAp  Corp.,  1800  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.  E.  (0)  $881.79. 

A.  Oerald  A.  Simmons,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Sfort  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (8)  $1,479.  E.  (9)  $28^6. 


A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby,  1629A 
Oreen  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $15.  E.  (9)  $108.40. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett,  717  19th  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  998 
NaUonal  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  $10. 

A.  James  E.  Smith.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
HW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  James  E.  Smith.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (0)   $225. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  MobUehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (8)  $1,676.  E.  (9)  $137.88. 

A.  Lawrence  Speiser,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  666  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  State  and  Federal  ReUtlons,  ^rational 
■ducatlon  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

K.  (9)  $20,989.63. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  TO  Acquire  Compensation 


for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Oldnawa. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Inc.,  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group,  National  Coun- 
cil of  American  Importers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450.  E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Poet  Office  Box  19128. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Har- 
bor Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $750.  E.   (9)    $79.29. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1740 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $400. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchlson 
Drive,  Biu-Ungame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $335.  E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Poet  Office  Box 
2636.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
Poet  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $465.25.  E.  (9)  $180.71. 

A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,884.80.  E.  (9)   $115.13. 


A.  Craig  L.  Thomas,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bvtreau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,754.  E.  (9)   $29.35. 

A.  Evert   S.    Thomas,    20    E    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  CUNA   International,   Inc.,   1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $579.  E.  (9)  $74.04. 

A.  Julia   C.   Thcmipsoa,    1030    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,846.62. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor*,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  ' 


A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, 636  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.  E.   (9)    $703.49. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.  E.  (9)  $7,880. 


A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,021.  E.  (9)  $15.18. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $263.20.  E.   (9)   $1,655.91. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc , 
321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1,194.04. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
O  Street  NE.,  Washlngton,,D.C. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $35,525.  E.   (9)   $6,750.33. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $348.18.  E.  (9)  $38.13. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  One  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,561.53.  E.  (9)  $439.76. 

A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  tt  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.  E.   (9)   $1.50. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,153.86.  E.   (9)   $337.40. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1967: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Onx  Copy  WrrH  the  Secrktast  or  thk  Sxnatt  akd  Fn.x  Two    Copies  Wrrn  the  Clerk  of  the  Hottse  ok  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  P^gitre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  , 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PTTKSnANT    to    F'EOERAL    REGULATION    OF   LOBBYING   ACT 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". ) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 


(b) 


Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Renorts  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  arc 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individuai,  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Keporfs  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  C  .—(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302  ( e ) .  ' 

( b )  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbylne* 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

ILt^i.*!llf„il  *  "'^.f/'J?'^"^!.'  ^,*^°''*  (ReBlstratlon)  "ther  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
K  t^i.  f^^.^  }  ^*-..  o  .  °l  *°  *^*'''*  °^  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
^mh  n  ^l^^'u^T^^  ..^^^°'^-  '^L"«B"'l  ^i^l"  "em  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  thU  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)*  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.<  *^  "oi,  oiMjmpv  w 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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Notion  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  It  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Employer. —  (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  BuMness  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  irm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(HI)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess-j 
ments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However 
each  contributor  of  9500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  wheth»  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
Win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts   (Inclttding  CoNTRiBtJTioNs  and  Loans)  :  I  - 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Jlecefpta  (other  than  loans)                                                                             ,  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments                                                              I  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.9 Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value                                   f  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „, 

4.  • Receipts  from  sale  of  printed   or  duplicated   matter  i  Please  answer    yes    or  'no   : 

6.  9 Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more:. 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

-.    «                 rr,           .           T         ,    ....         ,.    x^.     «       ^        ,.^j   ......  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  • TOTAL  from  Jan.   1   through   this   Quarter    (Add  "6"_,  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  l.-ist  day  of  the 

*°^     '   '  j  period  is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  i  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

D.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  1  /"d^,.v,j.' f,«~  t„,,    i  »i,. v,  ,n 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  I  _      <  ^^"°'*    from  Jan.  1  through 19....) 

11.$ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  an3rthlng  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENDiTTTRES  (INCLUDING  LoANS)  In  cohnectlou  With  legislative  Interests; 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  item 

"1") 

5.  $ Gifts  or  contrlbutlona  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

6.  • Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  > All  other  expenditures 


"None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 
$ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 


12. 


." — Sec.  302(b). 


9. 
10. 

11. 


$ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

f_I Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Data 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 


$2,400.00     7-15,  8-15,  &-16 : 


8 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "»" 

and  "10") 


i 


Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. — Public  relatloM 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
PAGE/  2 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW.,         A.  American    Federation    of    Labor    and         A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations.    815     I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Magazine   Publishers   Association,   Inc.,  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  E.   (9)   $43,796  79 

D.   (6)    $2,500.  E.   (9)    $34.92.  

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction  dlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngon,  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $1,350.  E.  (9)  $900. 


Industry    Advancement    Funds 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


1016    20th 


D.    (6)  $4,539.60.  E.  (9)  $4,489.72. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)   $12,751.94.     E.  (9)   $12,751.94. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  404  Commerce  Building, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,030.     E.  (9)  $3,030. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5847.82.     E.  (9)   $5,847.82. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 
D.   (6)    $344,810.80.     E.   (9)  $5,497.86. 


A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  Building,  626  School  Street 

SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,675.91.     E.   (9)    $3,675.91. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $394.     E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Mrs.  Etonna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los  An- 
geles, Cnlif . 

D.  (6)  $1,040.     E.  (9)  $1,677.45. 


A.  American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American    Humane    Association,    5351 
South  Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $1,500. 


A.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $2,800.     E.   (9)   $14,166. 

A.    American    Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.  (9)   $17,825.31. 


A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,950.  E.  (9)  $1,950. 

A.  American  Israel  Pulblc  Affairs  Commit, 
tee,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,857.02.  E.  (9)  $6,531.06. 

A.  A.merican  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $2.  E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
D.   (6)    $83,989.67.  E.   (9)   $36,686.22. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $3,153.51.  E.  (9)  $15,932.39. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
Suite  502,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,256.60.  E.  (9)  $3,256.60. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $62,50.     E.  (9)  $10.58. 


A.  American    Life    Convention, 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 
D.  (6)  $571.10.  E.  (9)  $23.05. 


211    East 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  American      Medical      Association 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E,   (9)    $15,364,66. 


535 


A,  Louis    J.    Allen,    1121    Nashville    Trust     20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.  

B.  Class  I  railroads. 


A.  William   C.   Anderson,  425   13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
A.American   Mutual    Insurance   Alliance.     ^"'''^«f1,'fL^"l^'^!*:„S^'5*80.  111. 


D.  (6)  $1,302.     E.  (9)  $26.15. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025   Wisconsin   Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 

D.C, 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  The  Amerlcman  Beekeeping  Federation, 
Mlnco,  Okla. 
D.  (6)    $3,815.40.     E.   (0)    $5,363.14. 


A.   American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc., 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,432.61.   E.    (9)    $10,432.61. 


10 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100   West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $6,712,49.  E.    (9)    $6,712.49. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $318.20.   E.    (9)    $782.35. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  * 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 

E    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C,    and    the 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  210  East  42d     subcommittee   Bipartisan   Citizens   Commit- 


Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
£.  (9)   $8,561.95. 

A.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  3605 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D-   (6)    $310.   E.    (9)    $708. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
Msslty,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  American  Dental  Association,  211  E^ast 
Chicago  Av6nue<"Chlcago,  m. 
D.   (6)  $4,7S9.96.  E.  (9)  $4,759,96. 


tee  for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education.  2107  Davenport 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    i6)    $2,316.13.  E.    (9)    $662.86. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $14,719.  E.   (9)    $8,151. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,490.34. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Association,     1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class   one    railroads   operating   In   the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

A.  Carl   P.   Arnold,   1101   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.  E.  (9)  $2,190.34. 

A.  "The  Arthritis  Foundation,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.. 

E.  (9)    $1,348.01. 


A.  The    Associated    General    Contractors, 
Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.    American    Pulpwood    Association, 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


605 


A.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation,  

General    Offices:    MerchandlsowMart    Plaza,  A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 

chlcago,  ni.;   Washington  Offices:   426  13th  elation,    2000    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW., 

Street  NW .  WastMngton,  D.C.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $30,531.   E.      (9)    $30,631.  D.   (6)   $1,493.80.  E.   (9)   $1,493.80. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  Raymond 
Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $3,468.18.  E.   (9)    $3,469.18. 


"\ 
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A.  AasocUtion  of  American  Physlclana  and 
Siu-geons,  Inc.,  230  Nortb  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   «62S.  E.  (9)   $526. 

A.  Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Railroads,  029 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.   (6)    •4,997.04.  E.   (9)   $4,997.04. 


A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $250.  E.  (9)  $12.96. 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $113.53.    E.  (9)   $60.78. 


A.  Association    on   Japanese   Textile   Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  AssoclaUon  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $215. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $4,005.50. 


A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)   $10,075.  E.  (0)   $8,092.32. 

A.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  N.Y 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  n.SA. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Barry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1726  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Assocla- 
tton,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $72.50. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  Plrst  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,    1016  Vine   Street.   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,181.25.  E.  (9)  $1,027.08. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 
D.  (6)   $3,244. 


A.  Baker   &   McKenzle,   815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.  Cella  Margulls,  50  Belmont  Avenue. 
Sutton  Terrace,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

b.   (6)   $70,000. 


1725 


A.  Vincent     Oerrard      Barnett, 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  E^uropean  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C   3.  England. 

D.   (6)    $10,629.62.  £.   (9)    $12,536.81. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Bartbelmes.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $488.50.  E.  (0)  $262.54. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak,  3829  W  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3830  W  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Roy  Battles.  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrlta  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Botilevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $3,886.45. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  letb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,578.  E.   (9)    $308.25. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-cio. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 


A.  (Mrs.)  Dita  Davis  Beard,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100.    E.  (9)  $3,100. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  Plrst  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,050. 

A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,815.44.    E.  (9)  $992.75. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler, 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  315  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,491.    E.  (9)  $267.39. 

A.  James  P.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.  E.   (9)    $5.31. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  896  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 


A  Helen   Berthelot,    1925   K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Blgham,  Englar.  Jones  &  Houston,  9g 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, 99  Jolm  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John    H.    Blvlns,    1271    Avenue   of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Petroleimi     Institute.    1271 
Avenues  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $670. 


A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
E.   (9)  $876.55. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,664.31. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York.  N.7. 

D.   (6)    $3340.  E.   (9)    $578.44. 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Rosa,  Diamond  ft 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6,250. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  406  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Slztb 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $11.60. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,    SI 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lyle  M.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.  E.   (9)    $238.66. 


A.  G.    Stewart   Boswell,    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C 

D.  (6)  $526.  E.  (9)  $3438. 


A.  Samuel   E.  Boyle,   428   South   Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Plttsbvurgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,272.81.  E.  (9)  $37038. 


A.  Colonel  A.  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

E.   (9)   $465.50. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Fred  T.  Bridges  Associates,  406-10 
Southern  Building  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coopers  International  Union,  429  West 
Walnut  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)  $136.  E.  (9)  $1630, 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rtth,  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  316  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $600.   E.    (9)    $70. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  1026  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)     $1,500.    E.    (9)     $729.46. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $7,992.60.  E.    (9)    $7,092.69. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  910 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Rector  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,625. 


A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.66.   E.    (9)    $1,086,63. 


A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $303. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  Sttn  Frandaco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $612.     E.   (9)   $619. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The   Canal   Authority   of   the   State   of 
Florida,  803  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  Bulgarian   Claims   Committee,   care   of 
Chaco  Chace.  2  Bro«ulway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.     (0)    $30.53. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $114.50. 

A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Burke,  Flnlen  Hotel,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Drawer  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Eisport  Association, 
Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (6)   $13,223.90.  E.   (9)   $602.04. 


A.  David  Burptee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $318.36. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)   $67.60. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.  E.   (9)   $68. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stan. 
Loe  Angeles,  CaUf. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  $300.  E.  (0)  $0631. 

A.  C.  O.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactureia  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.20.  E.  (0)  $80. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  CampbeU,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washlng:ton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $83.08. 

A.  Jack  C.  Bkerrett,  096  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  $10. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Roscelle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)  $2380.71. E.  (0)  $57632. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,704.60.  E.  (0)  $94.20. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  KlrUn,  CampbeU  ft 
Keating,  Room  605,  the  Farragut  Building, 
Washmgton.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  80- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.  E.  (9)  $1,066.76. 


A.  Michael  H.  CardosBO,  1621  New  Hami>- 
shlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Scboola, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  676  Fourth  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)   $2,500.  E.  (0)  $1,160. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  James  R.  Cames,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ing^n,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  Suite  502,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  bperators.  Inc.. 
Suite  602,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,760.  E.  (9)  $192.15. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1330  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8333  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Education  Association,  Division 
of  Federal  RelaUons,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wasblngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  «1,816.88.  E.  (9)  $230.38. 

A.  Blue  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cio-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1676  Sherman  Street,  Denvo:,  Colo.: 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,298.96. E.  (9)  »137.26. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9100.  E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  919  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.  E.  (9)  $155.30. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  225  South  Mera- 
mec.  Suite  1032T,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  226  South 
Meramec,  Suite  1032T,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Biilldlng.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)    $25,040.  E.   (9)   $21,893.84. 

A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6664, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.  E.  (9)   $20.86. 

A.  Chapman,  DiSalle.  and  Friedman,  425 
13th  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly HUls,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $1,078.10. 

.#  

A.  Chapman.  DlSaUe.  and  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $7.10. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,126. 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

E.  (9)    $76. 

A.  Hal  M.  Cbrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,260. 

A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804   Pennsylvania    Avenue,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
D.   (6)    $3,429.09.  E.  (9)  $3,850.26. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstlanson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver. 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $31,134.86. 


A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $10,557.90. 

A.  William  F.  Claire,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,294.  E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jt..  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  AaBociation,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 

ni. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. P.O.  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $187.50.  E.  (9)  $272.77. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
WashlngtSn,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  David  Cohen.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,572.     E.   (9)  $70.76. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World 
Trade  Center,  450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,160.  t 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.  E.   (9)    $13.80. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The     National     Association     of     Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

(D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Richard  O.  Cohea,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


B.  Universal     Consolidated     Industries,  i 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Coles  St  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
N.Y. 


A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $231J25. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A.  Colorado     Railroad     Association. 
Majestic  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $579.26.   E.    (9)    $579.26. 
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A.  Harrison  Combs.  Jr..  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,289.98. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  ExcUe  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,150. 


A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
E.  (9)  $232.15. 


A.  Committee  for  an  Ipierstate  Taxation 
Act.   1209   Ring  Building,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Group  consisting  of  New  Process  Com- 
pany (Warren,  Pa.)  and  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Company  (51  West  52d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.). 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $66,225.  E.  (9)  $1,818.85. 


A.  R.  T.  Compton,  918   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771   N   Street  NW..  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng.   1001   Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250.  E.  (9)  $93.80. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $583.50.  E.  (9)  $484.27. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  l6)  $1,625. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,   1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.    Milton    Cooper,    200    C    Street    SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.    Milton    Cooper,    200    C    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  500  Union  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $21.09. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Mitchell   J.   Cooper.   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.  E.  (9)  $19.75. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Inc..  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.  E.  (9)  $44.30. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  606.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.  i6)  $3,750.  E.  (9)  $1,332.90. 


A.  Darrell  Coover.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.  E.  (9)  $203.30. 


A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,595.47.  E.  (9)  $18,679.86. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,   1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
O.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Poet  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Miller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  tt  Oil  Association, 
1614  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.  E.  (9)  $41.50. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Cos.,  Post  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh. 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,962.50.  E.  (9)   $81.76. 


A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 


A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,984.14.  E.   (9)    $500.28. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.  E.  (9)  $2,023.13. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell.  3129  Bereton  Court. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlaon.  Jr..  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  466 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000   Merchandise   Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.  E.   (9)    $34.56. 


B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co..  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago   111. 

D.   (6)    $833.25.  E'.   (9)   $8.25. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 


A.  Lowell   Davis.   601   Roes  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $172.60.  E.  (9)  $172.60. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.     723     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723     Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Guild   of   Prescription   Opticians.    1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Aled    P.    Davles.    59    East    Van    Buren 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $343.75  E.  (9)  $282.04. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West  22d 
Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.  E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Charles  W.  DavU,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $127.62. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    723     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washmgton  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Admiral  Time.  Inc..  Belalr  Time  Corp., 
and  Unltlme  Corp..  St.  Croix,  VJ.,  Bultl- 
Jewell  Corp.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.  (6)  $13,125.  E.  (9)  $72.03. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association.    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,200. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Nursing    Home    Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp..    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $12,928.50. 


A.  Dawaon,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division.  Calcutta.  India. 

D.   (6)    $20,000. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington   Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Acacia  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.50.  E.  (9)    $94.60. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane.   1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive    Environments    Corp.,    1707 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.  E.  (9)   $198.75. 


A.  L.  E.  DeUke.  163-165  Center  Street.  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6j    $1,500. 


A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  EHrect  Selling 
Cos.,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 
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A.  John    deLalttn,    1707    H    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Aosoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •8,600.  E.  (9)    •6,283. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Ancdiorage,  Alaslia. 

B.  Aaaociatlon     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportatton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Klectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
BOcUUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   VISO. 

A.  Ronald  W.  DeLucien,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20tb 
Street;  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9400.     E.   (9)    (100. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Indvistrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •900. 

A.  Uoyd  J.  Derrlckson,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securltiea 
Dealors,  Inc. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman,  900  17th  Streeit 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Ma- 
terial Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Bvilld- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •6,100. 

A.  CecU  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Medical  AssocUtlon,  63S 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   •1,762.50.     E.  (9)   •216.15. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  162.28.    8.  (9)  97.50. 

A.  Tiroothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.   (6)    •2,169.22.     E.   (9)   ^144.22. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  16830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   •1,106.01.     E.  (9)   •66.01. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba   County   Water    Agency,   Marys- 
vUle,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   •1.213,76.    E.   (9)   •13.76. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)  911,376.     E.  (%)   •1,767.47. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Buildini;,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  •462.50.    E.  (9)  •7.60. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 


gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •3,856.30.     E.  (9)  •561.08. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   ^250. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Doraey,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •igo.so. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)  •2.397.78. 

A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •2,715.44.     E.  (9)  $1,995.57. 

A.  WlUlam  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  99  University  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •1.697.60.     E.  (9)  •lOO. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   •216. 

A.  Robert  G.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  26  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •250. 

A.  ESastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  •S.  E.  (9)   926.73. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    ^260.  E.   (9)    •lOO. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  E3iringhau8,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Poet  Office 
Box  1808,  Waeblngtan,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •6.612.50.  B.  (9)   •1,685.21. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllcb,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  •616.25.  E.  (0)  ^247.76. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5600  Qulncy  Street 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

D.   (6)   •4,736.80.  E.  (9)   •2,586.90. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-cio 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
D.C. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott.   1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •478.98.  E.  (9)  934.28. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  Nw 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  965. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1028 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9125. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,   1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  91t 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  92,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Dvmcan,   1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  91,200. 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angelee,  111  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  92,400. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  91.600. 

A.  Ely  &  Diincan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  92,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  94,226.75. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1760  Pennsylvanlt 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9394.  E.  (9)  927. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  202  National  Prea 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference.  Inc., 
202  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnga 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9672.  E.  (9)  969.60. 

A.  Ethyle  Corp.,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  9761.50. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  ^00  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 
D.  (6)  $2,174.  E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  The  Farmers*  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  989.049.49.  B.  (9)  919.821.77. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Peeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  91.200.  E.  (9)  9600. 


A.  Arthur  Pefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.,  Chicago  111. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

A.  Joe  O.  Fender,  802  Houston  First  Savings 
Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

B  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  91,714.41. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Uncoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

B.  New  England  Footwear  Association,  Inc., 
210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  9400.  E.  (9)  928.59. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

D.   (6)   97.125.  E.   (9)   9136. 

A.  Mello  G.  Fish.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  92,836.  E.  (9)  9300. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty.  1701   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  93,376.  E.  (9)   980. 


A.  Roger   Fleming,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,376.  E.  (9)  924.29. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Flom,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.   (9)   91,200. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn. 
D.  (6)   9600.  E.   (9)    927.33. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Conununlty  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D.  (6)  9417.  E.  (9)  918. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago   ni. 

D.  (6)  91.650.  E.  (9)  9128.44. 


A.  Charles  E.  Foster,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $187.75.      E.   (9)    $260. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Poulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    970. 


A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    9172.64. 


A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)   9120.53.     E.  (9)  998.60. 

A.  Charles  A.  Franclk.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   9420. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc., 
25  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl,  Jr.,  1619  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9450. 

A.  PhUlp  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  960,077.     E.  (9)   98,911. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9240. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9611. 

A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1701  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  93.000.     E.  (9)  980. 


A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9200. 

A.  Gas   Supply  Committee,   1725   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American      Medical     Association,     636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

D.  (6)  9170.     E.  (9)  9125. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Qereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   92,243.28.     E.  (9)   931.38. 

A.  Arthvu-  P.  Glides,  2347  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  AssoctaUon,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  91.375. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 


A.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Wfishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  • 

D.  (6)   95.  E.  (9)  92.48. 

A.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9225.  E.  (9)  963.51. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  AssocUtes,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  213 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   9500. 

A.  Government  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   919,602.71.     E.  (9)   93,712.84. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   948.33. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen.  15401 
Detroit  Avenue.  Lakewood.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    916,961.94.     E.   (9)   916,961.94. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   9300. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  O.  Gray,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   93,600.66. 
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A.  James  A.  Grey,  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Oray,  3501  WlUlams- 
burg  Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  X7NICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $60.    E.   (9)   $38J25. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  BvUld- 
Ing,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   »2,400. 

A.  John  G.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,923.10.     E.   (9)   $692.31. 


A.  George  Gross,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $909.10.     E.   (9)    $55. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co. 

D.   (6)   $4,100.     E.   (9)   $2,300. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  15th  Street  and  Mew  Tork  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600.  E.   (9)   $428.75. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,294.  E.  (9)   $129. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Taxation  Committee,  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  320  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $625. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale.  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of    American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building.   Washington.   D.C. 


A.  Randolph    M.    Hale.    1200    18th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  J.  G.  Hall.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  HaUbeck,  817   14tb  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 


B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
D.  (6)   $6,346.14. 

A.  Norman  S.  HaUiday,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos , 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $125.  E.   (9)   $5.04. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  I^rk  &  Saimders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.Lake  Carriers'  Association,  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Otlo. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1560, 
Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.Harold  F.  Hammond,   1101    17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $30.     E.   (9)    $114. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dale  W.  Hardin.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.  E.    (9)   $119,03. 


A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  decision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harmaa,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,   Washington,   X3.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.   (6)   $725.  E.   (9)    $403.30. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr..  1701  W  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $50.30. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $6,200.  E.    (9)   $186.39. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plazt,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  &8  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chlcaso,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 


B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al 
E.  (9)   $321.87. 

A.  John  T.  Haughey,   1909  Q  Street  NW 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Retired   Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)   $2,692.20.  E.   (9)    $8.60. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,   1701  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $15.  E.    (9)    $4.31. 


A.  Eugene   B.   Hayden,    Jr.,   828   Midland 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop    Quality    Council,    828    Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $4,500. 

A,  Kit  H.  Haynes,   1200   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $300.  E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111, 

A.  John  C.  Hazen.  1317  F  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    940.65, 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $198.69.  E.  (9)  $198.69. 


A.  Patrick  B,  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300,  E.  (9)  $17.25. 


A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.,  and  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC,  and  the  sub- 
comxnlttee  Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A,  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E,   (9)   $1,441.95. 

A.  Kenneth    G.   Helsler,    1200    17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.    (6)    $250. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  260  South 
Broad   Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $150.  E.  (9)   $160. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Burr  P.   Harrison,   Graichen  Building,         A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly.    160    East    42d 
Winchester,  Va.  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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B.  Mobil  OH  Corp.,   ISO   East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,126.  E.  (9)  $466.90. 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    675 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,149.42. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D,  (6)  $10,000. 

A,  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass,,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $4,583.50.  E.  (9)  93.05. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y, 

D.   (6)    $5,000.  E.   (9)    $69.45. 


A,  John  w.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carey  W.  HUUard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  »394,  E,  (9)  $45. 


A.  William  Bentley  Hitchcock  11.  2413  En- 
field Road.  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  International  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  315 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Brig,  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC  (Ret.) , 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1,166,67.  E.  (9)  $107.35. 

A.  Lawrence  Hobart,  919  18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Public  Power  AssociaUon  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $250, 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C, 

A,  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connectlcue  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $61.80. 

A,  Prank  N,  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Fuller  HoUoway,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Toilet    Goods     Association,    Inc., 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A,  John  W.  Holton,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Edwin    M.   Hood,    1730    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald    E.    Horton.    222    West    Adams 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  David  P.  Houlihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House, 

B.  National  Association  of  FYozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Disabled      American      Veterans,      3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky, 

D.   (6)  $5,000,  E.  (9)  $1,607,47. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D,  (6)   $352.50. 


A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,  (6)  $320.  E.  (9)  $96.30. 

A,  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  15th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,  (6)   $2,828. 

A.  Philip  A,  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.  E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2256, 

Washington.  D.C, 


A,  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Miss  Alice  M.  Heblng,  Rochester,  N,Y., 
et  al, 

D.  (61  $1,E,  (9)  $414. 


A.  Prank  N.  Ikard,    1271   Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B,  American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of   the  Americas.   New   York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW„  Washington, 
DC. 

A,  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,227.50. 

A.  Industrial    Union    Department.     AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $8,545.45.     E.   (9)    $8,545.45. 


A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

A,  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $300,     E,    (9)    $3.50. 


A,  International     Armament     Corp., 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.   (9)    $1,500. 


10 


A.  International  Association  of  Machlnlsta 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,695. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)   $21,243.24. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,474.98. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975.     E.   (9)    $4,87. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

D.  (6)    $26,894,75.     E.   (9)   $9,183.56. 

A.  Ives,  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1737  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $314. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE„  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnson  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,375.     E.   (9)    $264S5. 


A.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Darnel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924. 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  AsEoclatlon   of  Postal  Super> 
visors,  Washington,  D.C, 

D,   (6)    $4,500.51.     E.   (9)   $43.10. 


A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stockyards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400. 


A.  Glendon  E,  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D,C. 

B,  American    Life    Convention.    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D,    (6)    S423.80.     E.    (9)    $2,20. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association.    600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A,  Reuben  L.  Johnson, 

B,  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,461,38.     E,   (9)    $126.07. 


A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.SA. 


A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad. 
910   17th  Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $22. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American    Carpet   Institute.   Inc.,   S60 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 
D.  (6)   9450.    E.   (9)   1165. 

A.  Oeo.  Bllas  Jonea,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  WasWngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  9180. 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.  (6)   *750. 


A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

*    T   «      T          ,77Z^.      «  .,^.       ™    ^  ^-  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building.  Wash-  205  East  42d  Street,  Now  York  N  Y 

Ington.  D.C. 

B   Independent  Peteoleum  Association  of  a.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  BuUd- 

iUnerlca.   1110  Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington,  mg.  Washington,  D.C. 

"  '^  B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,000.     E.   (9)    919.42. 


D.C 

E.  (9)   949.30. 


(9)   977.80 


A.  Klrkland,  Ellis,  Hodson.  Chaffetz  &  Mas- 
ters. 800  World  Center  BiUldlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  n.S.A. 

A.  Karelsen.  Karelsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
aSO  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   9217.85. 


B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 
A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  400  First  Street      205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 
D.  (6)  9635. 

A.  WUllata  F.  Kenney,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 


A.  AUan  M.  Kear^  1001  Broad  Street,     yo^^Ty  °"  '^-  '°  ^""'  ^°^  ^^^"'-  *'"' 
Johnstown.  Pa.  i  ore,  « .  x . 


B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  1001  Broad 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    9619.27.     E.   (9)   9269.60. 


A.  Franklin     E.     Kepner,     Berwick    Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated    Railroads    of   Pennsylvania, 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue     ^°^  Transportation  Ceater,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^".'NaUoiKloSatlon  of  Letter  Carriers.     Avt;^X"w«Mn'c^!!^'nn^°  Connecticut 
o  indiann  a™t,.,«  WW     wo.hiT,.H^„«    n  n      Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrlck,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    9690.      E.    (9)    $72.66. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power  &   Light   Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    91S8.03.     E.   (9)    9154.65. 


100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)    93,125. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  600  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

^  

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    9300, 

A.  W.   M.   Keck,  Jr..   1801   Avenue   of  the 
Stars,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  9275. 


B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)   95,600.     E.    (9)   9560. 


A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Pishing  Tackle  Manuf  actiirere 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 


A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  HI- 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)  91.800.  E.  (9)   911.50. 

D.   (6)  9200.     E.   (9)  $60.  

.     ,                          A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Building, 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln^  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
^^^Rton,  D.C.  '  B.  Bowling     Proprietors     Association     of 

B.  The    Reuben    H.    Donnelley   Corp.,   235  America,  Inc.,  West  Biggins  Road,  Hoffman 


East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
D.   (6)  9150.     E.  (9)  976 


A.  J  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Poet  Office  Box  2180,     ^^.l"^^'    ^''*' '    »o«J»^eller    Center,    New 

D.   (6)  9300.     E.   (9)  9150. 


Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 


Estates,  ni. 

D.   (6)    91,260.  E.   (9)   951.66. 

A.  James   F.   Kmeta,   1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Atjerlca,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,790. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 

A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney,  1616  H  Street     ^H^JJi^^^P;^- 


NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Bookwood  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
E.  (9)  9675. 


_         A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1200  16th  Street  NW.. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As-  Washington,  D.C. 

soclatlons,  1200  17th  atreet  NW    Wa^ni-  ^'  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

ton,  D.C.                                                  "  Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)  9100.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   96,000.06. 

A.  Edward  W.  Klley,  2000  Florida  Avenue  

NW..  Washington,  D.C.  A.  George  W.  Koch,  206  East  42d  Street, 

A    T.„».-^    «     „-  ,.         „.    -    X    ^     ^    .          ^-  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  New  York.  N.Y. 

o*2Lr^,f              Kellen,    25    East    Chestnut     soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 

Street.  Chicago,  HI.                                                       Ington,  D.C.  205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 

26  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m.                  A.  John    A.    Klllick,    1820    Massachusetts  A.  Robert   M.   Koch,   702   H   Street  NW., 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert    H.    Kellen,    26    East    Chestnut         ^-  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  703 
Street,  Chicago,  111.                                                  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing-  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East      ton,  D.C.                             i  B.   (9)   940.25 
Cheetnut  Street,  Chicago,  m.                                   D.  (6)  912.50.             |                                                                          


A.  John    A.    Klllick.    1820    Maasachusetts 


A.  WUUam  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James    C.    KeUey,    1600    Massachusetts      a     ^       ^   ^^"t'.-    ^"^" 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.                                B^r^^t^naY'ifrt'l^nf.,,.  vr    .  =    v  »■  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 

B.  American    Machine    Tool    Distributors'     ers  AsTc^iat^on    ifi2n  M?^.»^^^^^  1616  P  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

i«j^latton.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,     w.^Wwhineton!  D  c!^^  °-  <^>  •^■2<^-  =•  (">  «^^-2°- 

"    ""  D.'  (6)   9270.89.  

A.  Germalne    Krettek,    200   O   Street   SE.. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D  C.^^  ^-  American  Library  Association,  60  East 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America.  ^""°  ^*^"**'  Chicago,  111. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  K-  (8)   95.124.83. 

D.   (6)    9633.65.     E.    (9)    925.35. 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asaocla- 
tlon. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,    1626    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93.200. 


A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 

A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave-     Washington,  D.C. 

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Aerospace    Industries    Association    of 

B.  Associated  Equipment  DUtrlbutors  and      America,    Inc.,    1726    DeSales    Street    NW., 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)   91.72034.  D.  (6)   94,872.     E.  (9)  $1,001.72. 
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A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  99.397.63. 

A.  Laborers'  Political  Action  League.  906 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    97.672.21.  E.    (9)    91.000. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   (8,292.  E.   (9)   96,866. 

A.  Julian  J.  Landau,  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Conunlt- 
tee,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9300.  E.   (9)    955.50. 


A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  958. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  88  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  99,249.96. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1622  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Edith  M.  Lesser,  2924  Rlttenhouse 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
924   14th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    91.299.99. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  One  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    9437.60.     E.    (9)    926.65. 


A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tennessee. 

D.  (6y  91,950.  E.   (9)  970. 


A.  Paxil  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company   (New  Jersey), 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  930.90. 

A.  Harold   O.   Lovre,    1616   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,200.  E.   (9)    9293.50. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,   Cape   Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   " 

D.   (6)  (1,500. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co., 
anoke,  Va. 

D.  (6)  9600. 


Ro- 


A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Morton  Langstaff,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   952.41. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Laahley,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
0  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  Edward  Lashman,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

D.  (6)  13,913.  E.  (9)  $662.43. 


A.  Morris   J.   Levin,    1632   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  DlUard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,200.  E.  (9)  9525. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    94,999.98.     B.    (9)    91.028.14. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,   Inc.,   132   Third   Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   914,295.    E.  (9)  $16,763. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    (5.076.59.     E.    (9)(5.076.69. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.    (6)  98,094.82.  B.  (9)  95.361.34. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9312.50.  E.  (9)  915630. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  98. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91.200.  E.  (9)  966.46. 


A.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  9472. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  836  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserjrmen, 
Inc.,   835    Southern    Building,    Washington, 

Q-  (6)  936.26.  E.  (9)  $108. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

0.(6)  $6.E.  (9)  $144. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1623  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B    (9)  93,600.66. 


A.  John  J.  Linneban,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    9738.60.     E.   (9)   9188.75. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    95,000.  E.   (9)   92,511.74. 

A.  Zel  E.  Libsen.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  1926  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlngtdn,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93,675. 

A.  Robert  O.  Utschert,  1200  18th  Strset 
NW.,  Washlntgon,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   9375.  X.  (9)   917.83. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Johnson  & 
Johnson.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  91.000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  416-423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    91.000. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Post  Office  Box  2268, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Non- Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E.  (9)    9130. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   92.388.10.     E.   (9)   9627.84. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9750. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  Manila,  Philippines. 

E.  (9)  9313. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   (2,687.     E.  (9)   (62.21. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  &  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Elev- 
enth &  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   93,437.49.     E.  (9)   9810.28. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  26  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  at  Ne- 
ceealty,  26  Broadway,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 
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A.  WUllam  C.  McCamant,  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  WasUngton,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $300. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42(1 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $104.90. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Wasnington,  D.C. 

B.  OoTemment  Elmployees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilngton, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,019.22. 


A.  E.  L.  McCulIoch,  Rallv?ay  Labor  Build- 
ing. 400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.E.  Bulldlpg,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.  E.   (9)    $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.   McDermott,   777   14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Hotel   &   Motel    Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $125. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1675  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,277.06.  E.   (9)    $210.14. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,370.  E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)    $504.76. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,308.48.  E.   (9)   $186. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McCarry.  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  and  Its  sub- 
committee. Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  J.  McOowan,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.  (6)   $3,760.  E.   (9)   $866.15. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $360.  E.   (9)   $140.56. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan.  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indxistrlal  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,049.50. 

A.  Clarence  H.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $2,361.60.     E.   (9)   $74.12. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
MW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
•ocUtlons.  1200  17th  Street  NW.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  $226.02. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise   Mart  Flaza,    Chicago.   111. 

D.    (6)    $2,387.     E.    (9),  $60.25. 

A.   John   S.   McLees,    1615   H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William    H.    McLln.    1201    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,375.25.     E.    (9)    $125.66. 

A.  William  P.   McManus.  777   14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co..    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $224.15. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $361.93.     E.   (9)    $25.76. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  John  O.  MacParlan,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,290.  E.  (9)  $315.60. 

A.  Joseph  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive. 
Hudson  Falls.  N.Y. 

B.  Mountain  Plr  Lumber  Co..  Independ- 
ence. Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $247.98. 

A.  Joseph  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive. 
Hudson  Palls,  N.Y. 

B-  Potlatch  Forests  Inc.,  320  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.  E.  (9)  $515.37. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $812.60.  E.  (0)  $28.40. 

A.  Don  Mahon.  1127  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,272. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  KELlser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60.  E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Carter  Manasoo,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,400.  E.   (9)    $180.46. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson,  1200  IJth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.  E.   (0)    $3,000. 

A.  Olya  Margolls,  924  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  lac 
1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,296.20.  E.  (9)  $136.21. 


A.  James    Herk,    Jr..    1427    I    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America   900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,790. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  66  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  66  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  David  M.  Marsh,  RCA  Bxiildlng,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $38.10. 
/  

A.  Michael   Marsh.   400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $400.36. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreadera 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  J.   Paull   Marshall,   925   Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    of    American    Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $199.06.     E.   (9)    $312.42. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  . 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoko,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,192.23.  E.   (9)    $980. 


A.  J.  M.  Massey,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $908.01. 

A.  P.     H.    Mathews,     925    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.'»(6)    $541.24.    E.  (9)  $855.81. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $625.    E.  (9)  $137.61. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1808  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
D.  (6)    $2,820.  E.   (9)   $132.06. 


A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)    $4,120.    E.  (9)  $225. 


A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute. 25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago.  Ul. 


A.  John  S.  Mears.  1608  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $3,291.  E.   (9)    $32.50. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  716  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $8,800. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tl] 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,186.  E.   (9)    $354.03. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  East  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sher- 
m&n  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $702.14.  E.   (9)    $265.81. 


A.  EUU  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $2,646. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $400.  E.   (9)    $154.93. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trajl^ieie  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano.  Wis.,  Box  128.  Cazenovia.  N.Y. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
^fW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100.  E.   (9)   $20. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
change, Inc..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $937.60.  E.   (9)   $90. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $368.31. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  121  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Health  Federation,  211  West 
Colorado  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1,650. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
2211  South  Coast  Building,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gull  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1815  Capitol  Plaza, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1815  Capitol  Plaza,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,900.     E.   (9)    $236.18. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $357.12. 

A.  Luman  G  Miller,  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Palling 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   $588.89. 

A.  Luther  L.  Miller,  1909  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,692.20.     E.    (9)    $12.45. 


A.  Jim  M.  MllUgan.  402  Barclay  Building. 
Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.  National    Water    Co.    Conference,    402 
Barclay  Building,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mischo,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  906  OUve 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
E.  (9)  $116.43. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)  $2,004.12. 


B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl,  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Willis  C.  MofTatt.  525  First  Security 
Building.  Boise.  Idaho. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody.  926  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $40.66.  E.  (9)  $166.68. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Morison,    Clapp,    Abrams    &    Haddock, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Curtis  Morris,  Premier  Building,   1726 
I    Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
E.  (9)  $900. 


A  John  J.  Murphy,  Wllelinor  Estates, 
Route   2,   Box    113-D,   Edgewater,   Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 
Wllelinor  Estates,  Route  2,  Box  113-D,  Edge- 
water,  Md. 


A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,833.32.     E.  (9)   $369.25. 


A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office  Build- 
ing. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmith.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1165  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,533.75.     E.    (9)    $1,011.69. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.  E.    (9)    $14.33. 

A  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.   (6)    $61,807.14.  E.   (9)    $10,50430. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919    18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

D.   (6)    $64325.66.  E.  <9)    $1,298.40. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $609,905.86.  E.   (9)    $17,443.06. 


A.  National  AasociaUon  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers, Munsey  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  Yc»k,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $3,368.14.  E.    (9)    $3,368.14. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Haat- 
ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  aoth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $256.69.  E.   (9)    $256.69. 
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A.  The  National  Association  of  Polish  Amer- 
icans, Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)   $30,000.  E.   (9)    (6,967.41. 


soclatlon,   166  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  National     Fanners     Organization,     720 
Davis  Avenue,   Corning,   Iowa. 
E.  (9)   $6,701.70. 


A.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conserratlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations. 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   •42,111.82.  E.   (9)   $682.60. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $845.66. 

A.  National   Automobile  Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,180.01.  E.  (9)   $10,180.01. 

A.  National  Cannera  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $387,163.32.  E.   (9)    $10,220.88. 

*  A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Ckinunlttee  to  Abolish  HT7AC, 
666  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,677.45.     E.   (9)   $1,677.45. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $686.50.  E.   (9)   $686.60. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $23,785.51.     E.   (9)   $23,785.51. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $815.23.     B.    (9)    $955.84. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc.,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $62,356.46.  E.  (9)  $31,158.14. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Avenue, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)   $2,675. 

A.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $2,363.13.  E.   (9)    $2,363.13. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,838.75.  E.   (9)   $8,860.60. 

A.  The  National  Coimcil  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der of  United  American  Mechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  3027  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $260.60. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $578.66.     E.   (9)   $661.71. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Co.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $126.24. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  148  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $112.01. 

A.  Federal  Relations  Division  (NEA), 
National  Education  Association,  1201  ISth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Dlvl- 
elon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

K  (9)   $16,664.87. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahing- 
«m.D.O. 

▲.  National  Electrical'  Manufacturers  Aa- 


A.  National   Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $240. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,615.05.  E.    (9)    $1,924.45. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $418,204.  E.  (9)  $577.17. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,350.60.  E.    (9)   $1,350.60. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,787.10.  B  (9)  $4,787.10. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)   $698.68. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc.,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,866.  E.    (9)    $1,034. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $6,587.26. 

A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $1,262.34. 

A.  National    Right    to   Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,000.  E.   (9)    $1,750. 

A.  National  Rxiral  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $779.  E.   (9)    $4,949. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  KW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)    $366,066.  E.   (9)    $2,332. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)   $5,980.69.  E.   (9)    $38,730.04. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
elation,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $972. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Ag. 
soclation,   1343   L   Street  NW.,   Washington, 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Anier- 
lea,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

E.   (9)    $4.16. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Port 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,073.80. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,950.     E.    (9)    $2,742. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    $735.26. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.  E.   (9)    $38.30. 

A.  New  England  Footwear  Association,  Inc, 
210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $428.59.     E.   (9)   $428.59. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,616.38.     E.   (9)    $1,012.28. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  39 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Non-Cc»nmlssioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E.  (9)   $130. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  637  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $1,600.  E.   (9)    $190.60. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  116S  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1200   18tb  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $626.  E.   (9)   $6.62. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
WUhlngtOQ,  D.O. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,450.  E.   (9)    $3,508. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200.  E.   (9)   $249.15. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.  E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $650. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,608.34.     E.  (9)  $179.57. 


A.  Alvln   E.   Oliver,   601   Folger   BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Samuel    Omasta,    702    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $10.10. 


A.  Susanne  Lois  Orrln,  1126   16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  on  Africa,  211  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $432.86. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osborn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A.  Kennlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $185. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Terrace. 
Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co..  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 


A.  William  B.  O'ConneU.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $14,166.     E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  T,homas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $53.16. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  CDay,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Insurance  Economic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   $23,405.61. 

A.  John  A.  OT>onnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  16  Union  Square,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,050.     E.   (9)    $407.08. 

A.  Richard  C.  CHare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  833  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $1,490.72. 


A.  Walter  Page.  Box  128,  Cazenovla.  N.Y. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportetion  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $81.14.  E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  639  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 200  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Michael  Pasternak,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1436  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,474.98. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  n  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $197.75. 

A.  E.  George  Pazlanos,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Otiio. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $2,316.38. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  60  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L.  Person.  USA  (Ret.), 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99. 

A.  Peter  J.  Pestlllo,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.  E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Building. 
Mlnneap>olis,  Minn. 

B.  National  RE  A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $4,871.23. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
land. Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $43.50. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  & 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  487  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,300.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  610  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $167.91. 

A.  Richard  N.  PhUleo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,   Washington.    D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,462.50.     E.  (9)  $145.11. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    of    American    Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $80.14. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Ameilck. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bruce   O.   Pike,   400   First   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $510. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,   1816  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $77.20. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston,  101  East  High  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Af- 
enue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,460. 
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A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Av- 
enue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $00,141.70.     E.  (9)   $1,350. 


A.  J.  FteuicIs  Pohlhause,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  tbe  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40tb  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hall  of  Administration,  500  West 
Tonple   Street,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    »1,050.     E.   (8)   $1,050. 


A.  John  W.  PompelU,  1  Ftirragut  Square 
Sout-,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1462.50.     E.    (9)    $263.17. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York  N  Y 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.  (9)   $212.37. 

A.  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Potts.  Jr.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,' 
Ij.C 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WUUam  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  BuUdlng 
Washington,  D.C.  «"ui"8, 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
>^rica,   1110  RUig  Building,   Washington. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Oraydon  R.  Powers,  Jr..   1736  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2. 

A.  WllUam  C.  Prather.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  lU.  "«»"e 

B.  United  States  Saving  &  Loan  League, 
aai  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago   ni 

D.    (6)    $400.     K.    (9)    $219.68. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1818  K  Street  NW 
WaaWngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

.^'  ^"""^  J-  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $187.60.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putman.  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO 
6026    l^sconsln    Avenue    NW.,    Washington! 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $16.21.     E.  (9)  $8.10. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York 
N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   $9,049.98.     E.  (9)  $8,740.16. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $202. 

A.  Edward  P.  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 


A.Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fnilt  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washin«ton, 
D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh.  Jr.,  1000  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)   $4,125. 

A.Donald  J.  Ramsej,  1625  I  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.  (9)    $73.03. 

A.  James  A.  Ransford.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

A.Edward  M.  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,008.36.     E.  (9)    $241.75. 


A.  W.  O.  Reed.  6254  Woodland  Drive.  Dallas. 
Tex.  I 

B.Texas  Railroads.   | 

A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)    $799.98.     E.  (9)    $154.71. 

A.  Robert  E.  Reiser.  6649  Holland  Street, 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-OooUng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $158,405.19. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Poet  Office  Box   1965,   Annapolis,   Md. 
D.    (6)    $355.    E.    (9)    $2,033.89. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $823.70.    E.    (9)    $7,284.75. 

A.  James  W.  Richards.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,133.34.    E.   (9)    $8.16. 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson.  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadwav 
New  York,  N.Y.  '' 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.    (6)    $57.50.    E.    (9)    $90.31. 

A.  Slert    F.     Rlepma,    Munsey    BuUdlnB 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $1,200.    E.   (9)    $170.- 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.  dnter- 
armco),  10  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  National  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $876.  ^ 

A.  Clyde  P.  Roberts.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  care  of  Robert 
Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd. 
(N.Y.).  d/b/a  Japan  Steel  Information  Cen- 
ter.  230    Park   Avenue.   New   York.   NY. 

D.    (6)    $146.96.  E.    (9)    $126. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $183. 

A.  Howard  O.  Robinson,  Jr..  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers"  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $249.60. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $155.     E.   (9)  $3.82. 
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B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $562.50., 


A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (C)   $526. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Realty  &  Petroleum  Corp.. 
16  West  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,   10  Coliunbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $47.41. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Akron,  Ohio. 


A    Harland  J.  Rue. 

B    New  Process  Co..  Warren.  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $348.22. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of.  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $171.     E.   (9)    $166.83. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $469.16. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1555  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B  The  American  College  of  Radiology, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $384.87. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan,  MachlnUts  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
k  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     ■&.   (9)    $480. 

A  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  et  al. 


A.  WUllam  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnirton, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  AaeoclateB,  1341  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act.  1209  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Diu-ward  Seels,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  St.  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,308.48.     E.    (9)    $214.12. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $237.65. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc..  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc.. 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,187.60.     E.  (0)   $684.09. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $879.33. 


A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $474.99. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $950.46. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50. 

A.  Max  Shine.  900  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $992.50.     E.  (9)   $20. 


A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $287.50 


A.  Robert  L.   Shortle,    1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  George    Shuff,    1121    NashvUle    Trust 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shiunan.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $875. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,416.     E.   (9)   $1,951.66. 

A.  Gerald  A.  Simmons,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago   111 

D.   (6)    $1,042.     E.   (9)    $43.87. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif." 

D.  (6)  $16,350.     E.  (9)  $4,226.26. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett,  717  19th  Street  South. 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  996 
National  Press  Building,  Washington   D  C 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Carstens    Slack,     1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips     Petroletuaa     Co.,     Bartlesvllle 
Okla. 


A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $1,462.50.     E.    (9)    $59.05. 

A.  Stephen      Sllpher,      812     Pennsylvama 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $16. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  W.   A.  Smallwood,   1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

E.   (9)   $4,021.84. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)   $965.68. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $29.40. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
E.    (9)   $13.50. 

A.  James  E.  Smith,  315  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $390. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $160. 
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A.  Robert  WUUam  Smltb,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mlcb. 
D.   (6)  «1.976.     E.  (9)  9278. 

A.  Wallace    M.    Smith,    829    Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
ao  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wayne   H.    Smlthey,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   (1,430.     E.  (9)   $305.50. 

A.  Lyle    O.    Snader,    244    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    ol     American    Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  (95.51.    E.   (9)  $52. 


A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

D.  (6)   $375.     E.   (9)    $227.04. 


A.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Conmilttee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  SUeet  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,160. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,816.60.     E.   (9)   $3,303.72. 


A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paj)er  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Marvin   J.   Sonosky,    1225    19th   Street 
MW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  W.    Byron    Sorrell,    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobllebome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $129.12. 

A.  Southern     States  Industrial     Council, 

1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  NashviUe, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $61,344.40.    E.  (9)  $5,781.11. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  Nation- 
al Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $729.17.     E.   (9)    $1.53. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
AfiantLfactiirers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Speiser.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American^  Civil  Liberties  Union,  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  60S  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Qtm  Association,  Inc.,  606 
llilrd  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaiui,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Aasoclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 


B.  American     Insurance     Association,     85 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A,  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.,  10400  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Kenslngtoof  Md. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Poet  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch   Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  330  Madis<Mi  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1.50. 

A.  Stltt  &  Henunendlnger,  IWO  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  ETxfKjrters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Tokyo.  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Conimercse  of  New  York,  Inc., 
and  Imported  Footwear  Group,  National 
Council  of  American  Importers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Waphlngton,  D.C. 

B.  tJnlone  Industriale  Pratese.  Prato,  Italy; 
American  Textile  Importers  Association,  200 
West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  iOOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Cojonectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.   (6)    $4,350.     E.   (9)    $195.35. 

A.  StraEser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  TYlbe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,   Box   168,   Peach   Springs,   Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguna, 
N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Box  142, 
Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Steeet  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsdale 
Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  4 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Car- 
los, Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Tus- 
carora  Reservation,  Lewlston,  N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $4,675.98.     E.   (9)    $803.72. 


A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow.  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.    (9)    $41.47. 


A.  Norman     Strunk.     S21     North    LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrora,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchlson 
Drive.   Burllngame,   Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $335.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  yMr.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box 
2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2636,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $57.69.     E.   (9)   $9.78. 

A.  Gary  Tabak,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  17U 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave-  B.  General    Electric    Co.,    670    Lexington 
nue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy,  D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $36.85. 
Inc.,  1028  Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-                                            

ington,  D.C.  a.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 

States,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street    New  York, 

A.  Clarence  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  N.Y. 

Washington,  D.C.  

B.  National    Association    of   Retired    Civil  A.  Transportation  Association  of  America 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  1101    17th    Street    NW.,   Washington   DC 
D.C.  E.   (9)   $144. 

D.   (6)  $3,365.60.     E.  (9)  $517.33.  

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Warren  G.  Taylor,  604-605  Central  Trust  Ington,  DC. 

Building.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 

B.  Missouri   Railroad   Committee,   604-605  1000  Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,  lU. 


A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  VSJi...  Inc., 
44  G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Central  Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

A.  Craig  L.  Thomas.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,837.  E.   (9)    $61.17. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  20  E.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (til  ^\)t>i.     £.  (9)  $196.17. 


A.  Julia   C.    Thompson,    1030    15th   Street 

.NW.,  Wusnlngton,  D.C. 

B   AiiieriCa.il   iNuri.es'   Association,   Inc.,   10 
ColuniDus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Transporta- 
t.0.1  Bu.idiiig.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  .Association      of     American      Railroads, 
Tr.iiisp^rijtion  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $ie3.33.     E.   (9)    $126. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York..  N.i'. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277 Pane  Avenue,  Mew  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacllic  American  Steamship  Association, 
635  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $1,238.     E.    (9)    $730.08. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C 


D.   (6)   $2,062.     E.   (9)  $39.20. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsylva- 
nia Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago    111 

D.   (6)  $4,375.     E.   (9)  $87. 

A.  a.   D.    Trussell,   918    16th   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,383.53.     E.   (9)   $1,681.87. 

A.  Dick  Tullls,  307  Maple  Terrace   Dallas 
Tex. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $150. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

B.  Russell  Forrest  Egner,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

E.   (9)   $24. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc..  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $1,500.  E.   (9)    $8,318.21. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner.  888  17th .  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  « 

D.  (6)    $161.55.  E.   (9)    $16.88. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    608 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  Superior   Oil   Co.,    Houston,   Tex.,  and      Washington,  DC 


A.  John   S.    Walker,    1002   Ring   Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $150. 


B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erievlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Paul    H.    Walker,    1701    K    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $712.50.  E.   (9)    $46.69. 


A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 


port.  La 

E.   (9)    $1,129.61 


A.  United     Cerebral     Palsy     Associations, 


B.  Tne  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn      Inc.,  321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
M.inufjcturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A  M.  S.  Tlsdale,  2355  Alameda  Street, 
Vallejo.  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $147.50.     E.   (9)    $118.72. 


A.  Tobacco    Associates.    Inc. 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $1,418. 


1101     17th 


A   H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30     Road.  Alexandria.  Va 


P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,126.    E.   (9)    $195.70. 

A.  Prank    A.    Todd,    1622   K   Street   NW., 
wa.'hlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $406. 

A.  David    R.    Toll.    1200    18th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 

D.  (6)  $1,360.     E.   (9)  $301.82. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Pulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)  $86.95. 

A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington.  D.C.  "•  ».c".v..^  .,= 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water     Washington,  D.C. 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex.  B.  International   Union,   United   Automo- 

'  bile.   Aerospace    &   Agricultural    Implement 

A.  Union    Producing    Co.,    1525    Fairfield  Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 

Avenue,    Shreveport.    La.,    and    United    Gas  ^*s*  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreve-  '^^   (8)   $3,525.01.  E.  (9)   $786i>6. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,848.08.  E.   (9)   $898.36. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  Garllnghouse  Build- 
ing. 820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  Garllng- 
house Building,  820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  934 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,159.50.  E.  (9)  $2,790.77. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  1250  Oonneeti- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connectleut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $420. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard,  dt.  Louli. 

Mo. 


E.    (9)    $497.79. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $569,186.33.     E.   (9)    $60,635.73. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

E.  (9)   $178.04. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  ' 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221    North   LaSalle   Street.   Chicago,   111. 
E.    (9)   $30,466.31. 

A.  LoU  W.  Van  Valkenbtirgh,  1673  Preston 


B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)   $76.50.     E.  (9)   $1.50. 


A.    E.    E.   Webster,   400   First   Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.Theodore    A.    Vanderzyde.    Machinists     ^  ^\  ^'°*^^'iVJPl°'..*^^°^'^«»  «*  ^"^ 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists     **^°^- 


and  Aerospace  Workers,  MachlnUts  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,625.    E.  (9)   $480 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

.    _    „  B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 

A.  p.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW.,     Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  d.  (6)  $97.    E.  (9)  $20.86. 


D.   (6)   $3,451.88. 

A.  B.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Weiner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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B.    Cigar    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Plftli  Avenue,  New  York, 

*d!  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,   1630  Locust  Street. 
PhUadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co..  1630  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax. 

Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $956.25.  E.  (9)  $126.90. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,   1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.  E.   (9)   $70. 

A.  John     C.     White,     838     Transportation 
Buildingr^ashington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   n>125.  E.   (9)    $200.05. 


A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc..  1317  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  m,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $8.95. 

A.  Wilklnaon,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana. 

E.   (9)   $14. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,   1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun  &   Barker,   1616  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt    Tribe    of   Indians,   Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)  $1.80. 


A.  John  Wlllard,  Box  1172.  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena. 
Mont. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $203.76. 


A.  E.  Raybond  Wilson.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.    (6)    $1,440.        I 


A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.    (6.)   $600.     E.  (9)   $529.61. 

A.  Robert  Wlnter-Berger,  123  East  75th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     B.   (9)    $1,850. 


A.  Richard     P.     Wltherall,     702     Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Oolo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $579.26.     E.   (9)    $579.26. 


B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Lawton    B.    Wolfe,    1132    Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  •* 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $4.50. 


A.  Russell   J.   Woodman,   400   First   Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
.  B.  Signal    Oil    &    Gas    Co.,    1010   Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Football    League,    280   Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.  E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  John  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holy  Corp.,  1111  West  Foothill  Boule- 
vard, Azusa,  Calif.;  General  Development 
Corp.,  2828  Coral  Way,  Miami,  Fla.;  and 
Cherokee  Village  Development  Corp.,  Chero- 
kee Village,  Ark. 

D.  (6)  $250.  E.  (9)  $418  30. 

A.  John  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $216. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,001.20.  E.  (9)  $370.05. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,049.66. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zlmrlng,  Oromflne  &  Stemsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  U 
South  LaSalie  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


^ 
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REOIBTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendsu:  quarter  1967: 

.  Note.— -The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copt  With  the  Secbetakt  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two    Copies  Wrrn  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  itioHT  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  C'Registratlon") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  wiU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 

Fttrsuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter               I 

ist      2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 

(1)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  mav  loin  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".  I 


(b) 


(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  beci 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  U  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  C  .— (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bilU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
p>erson  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  dUregard  thU  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


cxin- 
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A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Indus- 
tries Machinery  Tariffs,  404  Commerce  B\illd- 
Ing.   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WlUlam  N.  Albus.  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters, 1022  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  J.  Blaine  Bailey.  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Roes  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Frank  Blake,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Rev.  Eugene  L.  BoutlUer,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Fred  T.  Bridges  Associates,  406-10 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coopers  International  Union,  401  Re- 
public Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Lydston  D.  C.  Cady,  886  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  2600  South  Koet- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Cercunic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.T. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  0300  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

A.  David  Cohen. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFXi-OIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Copas,  702  H  Street  IfVf.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eugene  Meyer  m,  Katharine  Graham, 
Frederick  S.  Beebe,  and  American  Security 
&  Trust  Co.,  as  trustees  under  an  agreement, 
dated  April  25,  1963,  between  them  and  Agnes 
E.  Meyer. 


A.  Louis  R.  Damlanl,  4619  Conshobocken 
Avenue,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

B.  National  Lodge,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Alms  Hotel,  Victory  Parkway  at  Taft 
Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Larry  C.  Davenport,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc., 
10  East  40th  Street,  Now  York,  NY. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  648  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  DerricksoD,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WllUam  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

'   B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  G.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  Educational 
Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Verne  H.  Evans,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  Educational 
Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Vernon  LeRoy  Fenwerda,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Conunittee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  EgUnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

A.  Walter  L.  FrankUnd,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gadsby,  Mag^ire  k  Hannah.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brazilian  EmbasBy.  3007  Whitehaven 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ginsburg  &  Feldman,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  (75  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates,  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean 
N.Y. 

A.  F.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc .  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  T.  Haughey,  1909  Q  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employeee,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  John  Heiney,  620  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Philip  D.  Helmlg,  1001  Connecticut  A%t- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     - 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

A.  Fred  A.  Hufnagel,  Jr.,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  O.  E.  Ilsenburg,  500  South  Main  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  600  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  Ives,  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1737  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Paul  Jennings,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gene  Johnson,  720  Fleming  BuUding, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  C<Mnmerce  of  the  U.S.A., 

1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnalrd.  1616  P  Street  .NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,    Inc., 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Julian  J.  Landau,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Morton  Langstaff,   1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Edward  B.    Lockett,  4407  Kllngle  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Statehood  Republican  Party,  Apartado 
1207.  San  Juan,  PR. 


A.  Al  Loewenthal,  1126   16th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trinity    Industries,    Inc.,    4001    Irving 
Boulevard,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  S.  McLees.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  Luther  L.  Miller,  1009  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Jack  Mills.   1735  K  Street  NW., 
Ingwn.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


Wash- 


A.  Charles  B.  Murray.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion. 168  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 

111. 

A.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Bev- 
erly Hills.  OaUf . 


A  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  202  East  44th  Street.  New  York, 

N.T. 

A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert    Oliver.    400    First    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madl- 
Bon  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Susanne   Lois   Orrin.   In   care   of   UAW, 
1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  on  Africa,  211  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  David  J.  PattlBon,  1922  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 1922  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  George  Pazlanos,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,    1015   Vine   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


A.  Howard  O.  Robinson.  Jr.,  006  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DX!. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells.  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Realty  Ac  Petroleum  Corp.,  16 
West  6l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  HUliard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw.  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  0300  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Robert    Wm.    Smith,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Sommer.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  404  Commerce  Building, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  L.  Stewart,  Jr..  231  South  La- 
Salle SUeet,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  Educational 
Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  404  Commerce  Building, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Maniifacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 

N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  and  Henunendinger.  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Industrials  Prato,  Prato.  Italy; 
American  Textile  Importers  Association.  200 
West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Straaser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  FYank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport,  Oakland,  Calif. 

■  A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  1825  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  PhlUlp  Tocker,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Tucker,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  United  Business  Schools  Association. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rein  J.  Vander  Zee,  1706  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Installment  Land  Sales  &  Development 
Association  of  Florida,  Inc.,  420  Lincoln  Road, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Robert  H.  Volgbt,  1916  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 


B.  National  Food  Brokers  Aasodatton,  1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  Walker,  1002  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erievlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb.  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  Association  of  Intercity  Bus  Opera- 
tors. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  N.  Winter-Berger,  123  East  75th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Levrts  P.  Wood,  1900  West  29th  Street, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America.  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  John  H.  YlngUng.  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Development  Corp.,  2828  Coral 
way,  Miami,  Fla.,  Holly  Corp.,  llll  West 
Foothill  Boulevard,  Azusa,  Calif.,  Cherokee 
Village  in  care  of  John  Mack  Smith,  Post 
Office  Box  830.  West  Memphis,  Ark. 


*■» 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  May  31, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  grant  imto  us,  who  in  the 
morning  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction 
which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to 
each  new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  amd 
minds  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us. 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer, 
bringing  nothing  but  our  need  and  the 
adoration  of  our  contrite  hearts. 

Help  us  in  all  things  to  be  masters  of 
ourselves  that  we  may  be  servants  of 
all. 

Wilt  Thou  crown  our  deliberations 
with  Thy  wisdom  and  with  spacious 
thinking  to  fit  these  epic  days. 

As  heralds  of  Thy  love,  send  us  forth 
across  all  barriers  of  T&ce  and  creed, 
bearing  to  yearning  hearts,  as  a  holy 
sacrament,  the  bread  of  human  kindness 
and  the  red  wine  of  willing  sacrifice. 

Make  real  to  us  that  kingdom  whose 
radiant  verities  are  its  faith,  its  ideals, 
its  visions  which  shine  on  the  far  hori- 
zons and  its  aspirations  that  lay  hold  of 
God  and  goodness  without  alloy. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Makspikld,  and  by 
imanlmous  consoit,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
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May  25,  and  Monday,  May  29.  1967.  was 
dispensed  with. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDE!^  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
/I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Fourth 
XnnuEd  Report  on  Special  International 
Exhibitions  conducted  during  fiscal  year 
1966  under  the  Mutual  E^iucational  and 
Chiltural  Exchange  Act  qfiflfel. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program — 
In  which  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  achievements  are  exhibited 
In  International  fairs  and  expositions — 
is  to  build  bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Each  exhibit  is  de- 
signed to  show  how  our  accomplishments 
relate  to  the  capabilities  and  aspirations 
of  the  different  coimtries.  Because  the 
exhibitions  feature  the  products  of 
American  industries,  they  also  contribute 
to  mutually  profitable  trade  relation- 
ships. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1954,  more 
than  100  million  people — primarily  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing 
countries — ^have  witnessed  176  exhibits 
designed  to  help  them  understand,  ap- 
preciate, and  benefit  from  American 
progress  and  experience. 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  the  United 
States  participated  in  a  broad  range  of 
international  events: 

Trade  fair  exhibitions  in  Algeria, 
Ethiopia,  .  Hungary,  Iran.  Poland, 
Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia:  These  ex- 
hibitions dramatized  our  progress  In 
mechanical  equipment  for  farm  and  in- 
dustry, educational  techniques,  elec- 
tronics, and  space. 

Expo  87:  During  the  year,  plans  were 
laid  for  our  participation  in  the  World's 
Fair  which  opened  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  April  1967.  "Creative  America"  was 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  this  country's 
exhibit,  which  pictures  American 
achievements  in  the  arts  and  space  tech- 
nology. 

Labor  exhibits  at  trade  fsdrs  in 
Ethiopia,  Hungary,  Iraq.  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia:  The  purpose  of  these  ex- 
hibits was  to  project  the  true  Image  of 
the  American  worker  and  the  role  he 
plays  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Special-purpose  East-West  exliiblts 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary.  Poland, 
and  Yugoslavia:  More  than  2  million 
persons  attended  these  exhibits,  wliich 
featured  the  machinery  of  American  In- 
dustry, American  arohltecture,  and  the 
graphic  arts. 

As  in  past  years,  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness was  the  result  not  only  of  Oov- 
emment  efforts,  but  also  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  materials,  time,  and  talent  by 
hundreds  of  private  firms. 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  efforts  to  hdp  carry  America's 
menage  to  the  worid. 

Lnrsoir  B.  Johhsor. 

lbs  Writs  Housb.  May  31, 1967. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

For  three  decades  the  insurance  sys- 
tem administered  by  the  Board  has  been 
protecting  railroad  workers  and  their 
families  against  the  economic  hazards 
which  accompany  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  death. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, more  tlian  1  milliob  individuals  re- 
ceived $1.2  billion  in  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits — an  increase  of  $82  million 
over  the  preceding  year.  These  payments 
brought  to  $14.5  billion  the  total  amount 
paid  to  retired  employees,  wives,  and  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  employees  since  the 
program  began  in  1936. 

In  fiscal  1966  payments  for  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  dropped  below 
the  $100  million  mark— to  $88.1  million— 
for  the  first  time  in  13  years.  This  re- 
duction refiects  the  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion  which  this  country  has 
enjoyed  during  the  last  6  years.  In  each, 
unemployment  among  railroad  workers 
showed  a  significant  decline. 

The  Increases  in  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  reported  here  represented 
increased  comfort  and  security  In  the 
retirement  years  of  many  worthy  citi- 
zens. But  even  greater  comfort  and  pro- 
tection would  come  with  congressional 
enactment  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  this  year. 
The  proposed  20-percent  increase  would 
in  the  first  year  alone  bring  $65  million 
in  added  benefits  to  some  385,000  rail- 
road workers  and  their  families. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
vital  step  toward  our  goal  of  providing 
every  elderly  citizen  an  adequate  In- 
come and  a  meaningful  retirement. 

LVNDON  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  31,  1967. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolution: 
On  May  26,  19«7: 

S.  1161.  An    act    to    establish    the    John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy   National   Historic    Site 
In  the  Ckxnmonwealth  of  Maaoachusetta. 
On  May  25,  1877: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  rtsolutlon  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing  and  urban  development,  to 
correct  certain  obsolete  references. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 


fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous^consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  "of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  24,  1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May 
26,  1967,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fH.R.  5357)  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavia,  N.T.; 

H.R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  In  the  State  o{ 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson ; 

H.R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487; 

H.R.  7966.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.9481.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to 
amend  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment;  that  the  House  In- 
sisted upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
and  asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivbhs, 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Price  of 
minoLs,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr. 
O'KoNsxi  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolutloQ 
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(S.J.  Res.  26)  designating  February  of 
each  year  as  "American  History  Month," 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  to  declare 
the  week  of  June  18  "National  Coal 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  by  extending 
authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and  chU- 
dren  in  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning,  and  by  im- 
proving programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  In  federaUy  Impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  204)  marking 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  Kentucky  to  the  Union,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated : 

H  R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
tor  education  of  Indian  children  and  chil- 
dren in  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning,  and  by  im- 
proving programs  of  education  for  the  han- 
dicapped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas 
and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicate: 
Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance 
AND  Guarantees  Issued  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  amount  of  Elxport-Import  Bank  insur- 
ance and  guarantees  issued  in  connection 
with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month 
"f  April  1967,  not  previously  reported,  totaled 
1942;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Report  on  Receipts  roa  Medical  Stockpile 
or  CiTiL  Defense  Emergency  Supplies  and 
Equipment  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpUe  of  clvU  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  pxirpoBee, 
for  the  quarterly  period  ended  March  31, 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Depabtment  or  Detense  Peocuee- 
MENT  From  Small  and  Otmer  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July 
19e6-March  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  230 

Whereas,  the  following  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  90th  Congress: 

1.  Etoployee-management  relations:  H.R. 
460.  introduced  by  Representative  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels  (D-NJ).  and  S.  341,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Damel  B.  Brewster  (D-Md).  These 
bills  seek  to  Improve  employee-management 
relations  in  the  federal  governmental  struc- 
ture. 

2.  Higher  salary  levels:  H.R.  5407.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Arnold  Olsen  (D- 
Mont),  and  S.  854,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Danle!  B.  Brewster  (D-Md).  These  bills  seek 
to  raise  Levels  1-5  postal  employees  to  Levels 
2-6.  with  a  "saved  rate"  factor  for  those 
persons  in  steps  11  and  12  of  each  level  at 
the  time  of  enactment. 

3.  Basic  Monday -Friday  workweeks:  H.R.  ■ 
5407,  Introduced  by  Representative  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels  (D-NJ).  This  bill  would  establish 
a  basic  Monday  through  Friday  workweek  in 
the  postal  service  with  employees  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  work  on 
Saturdays  and  double  time  on  Sundays  and 
Holidays. 

4.  Life  Insurance:  S.  271.  introduced  by 
Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (D-Md),  and 
H.R.  464,  introduced  by  Representative  Dom- 
lnlck V.  Daniels  (D-NJ).  These  bills  would 
improve  life  insurance  benefits  for  all  federal 
employees. 

5.  Sick  leave  credits:  S.  759.  introduced  by 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  (D-Tex),  and 
H.R.  464.  Introduced  by  Representative  Dom- 
lnlck V.  Daniels  (D-NJ) .  These  bills  would 
give  an  employee  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment the  option  of  being  paid  one-half  the 
cosh  value  of  accumulated  sick  leave,  or 
have  the  total  nimiber  of  days  credited  for 
retirement  purposes. 

6.  Health  benefits:  S.  1065,  introduced  by 
Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (D-Md)  and  H.R. 
6351.  introduced  by  Representative  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels  (D-NJ).  TTiese  bills  would  require 
the  federal  government  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  employee  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram. 

7.  30-year  optional  retirement:  S.  104,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  (R-Haw> , 
and  H.R.  1186.  Introduced  by  Representative 
Byron  G.  Rogers  (D-Col).  These  bil's  would 
permit  an  employee  to  retire  after  30  years 
of  service,  regardless  of  age  and  without  re- 
duction in  annuity. 

8.  Prohibit  work  measurement:  H.R.  766. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Edna  F.  Kelly 
(D-NY) .  This  bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of 


measuring  devices  or  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  efficiency  of  postal  clerks. 

9.  Postal  substitute  overtime:  H.R.  1023. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger  (D-NY) .  This  bill  would  provide  over- 
time pay  for  substitute  postal  employees  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a 
single  day. 

10.  Invasion  of  privacy:  S.  1035,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D-NC), 
and  sixty  other  Senators;  HJl.  6390,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-Wls) .  These  bills  would  prevent  unwar- 
ranted government  invasions  of  the  privacy 
of  federal  employees. 

11.  35-hour  workweek;  H.R.  7346,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Arnold  Olsen  (D- 
Mont).  This  bin  would  estabUsh  a  basic 
workweek  of  35  hours  for  federal  employees. 

Whereas,  these  bills  would  materially  Im- 
prove the  working  conditions-  of  federal  em- 
ployees. Increase  their  employment  benefits 
and  Increase  their  efficiency;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1967,  that  It 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  above 
mentioned  bills  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  OP 
IOWA   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  concurrent  resolutions  from 
the  Iowa  State  Senate,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40  and  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  43  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolutions  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
[From  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa] 

S.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas,  lowans  wish  to  honor  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  31st  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  lowan  ever  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  His- 
toric Site  at  West  Branch.  Iowa,  Is  of  na- 
tional Interest,  attracting  more  than  750,000 
visitors  since  1962.  and 

Whereas,  this  site  Includes  the  Presidential 
library  and  museum,  and  the  grounds  are 
the  location  of  the  former  President's  birth- 
place cottage  and  the  gravesltes  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  site  Is  Incomplete  and 
Inadequate  and  part  of  It  Is  In  an  unfinished 
and  unsightly  condition.  Now  Therefore,  be 
it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  the  President's  »470.000  appro- 
priation request  which  was  included  In  the 
Interior  Department's  appropriation  bill  for 
land  and  building  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment at  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
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Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  In  Congress. 
Robert  D.  Pulton, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 
Al  Mxachak, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Maueicx  E.  Baungex, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William  R.  Kxndrick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

(SVom  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 

of  Iowa] 

S.  Con.  Rzs.  43 

Whereas,  United  States  Department  of  De- 
fense statistics  for  fiscal  year  1966  reveal  that 
873  of  the  4,873  servicemen  UUed  In  Vietnam 
fighting  for  freedom  were  Interred  In  na- 
tional cemeteries:  and 

Whereas,  many  more  of  the  servicemen 
who  have  loet  their  Uvea  would  probably 
also  have  been  burled  in  a  national  cemetery 
had  there  been  space  available  near  the 
home  of  the  next  of  kin;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  In  governmental 
authority  who  are  against  expanding  the 
national  cemetery  system  or  providing  addi- 
tional space  in  those  national  cemeteries 
already  existing;  and 

Whereas,  the  b\irlal  allowances  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  those  allowances 
provided  under  Federal  Social  Security  are 
far  too  meager  in  many  instances  to  provide 
for  the  last  rites  of  many  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen; and 

Whereas,  world  unrest  Is  again  exposing 
and  committing  large  numbers  of  persons  to 
military  service  and  battle;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  not  a  proper  time  for 
limiting  or  closing  the  national  cemetery 
system  to  those  presently  serving  or  expect- 
ing to  serve  in  the  uniform  of  our  country; 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  urged  to  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  other 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent national  cemetery  system  to  provide 
burial  space  for  all  United  States  military 
servicemen  or  women  so  entitled  and  who 
wish  to  be  so  Interred;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S.  McNamara,  United  States  Sec- 
retary   of   Defense,    the    President    of    the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  serv- 
ing In  the  United  States  Congress. 
Robert  D.  Pulton, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 
Al  Meacham. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Maosice  E.  Barincer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
WiLLUM  R.  Kxndrick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


By   Mr.    LONG   of    LoulsUna: 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODDCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  Delaware    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Morton)  : 

S.  1882.  A  bill  to  provide  for  deductions 
of  political  contributions,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  to  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employees  by  political 
committees;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  myself,  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  deduction  from  taxable  income 
of  political  contributions,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  to 
prohibit  solicitation  of  Federal  employ- 
ees by  political  committees. 

Under  this  bill  extra  deductions  of  $100 
would  be  allowed  to  each  individual  who 
contributes  to  the  party  or  the  candidate 
of  his  choice.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
would  be  amended  to  provide  full  dis- 
closure by  all  political  committees, 
whether  operating  in  a  single  State  or 
otherwise.  Second,  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  be 
amended  to  cover  primaries  as  well  as 
general  elections.  Third,  the  law  as 
amended  would  place  a  complete  prohi- 
bition against  any  solicitation  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  either  by  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  or  by  any  political 
committee  on  their  behalf,  for  campaign 
contributions. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1882)  to  provide  for  de- 
ductions of  political  contributions,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  and  to  prohibit  solicitation  of  Fed- 
eral employees  by  political  committees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Morton),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SENATORS  WU.I.IAMS  OF  DELAWARE  AND  RAN- 
DOLPH AGREE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS  SHOtTLD 
BE    SHORTENED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  his  giving 
continuous  close  study  to  the  problems 
connected  with  election  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  I  in  no  wise  would  wish  to  claim 
that  I  anticipated  what  the  Senator  was 
thinldng  and  recently  stated  in  reference 
to  the  compression  of  long  political  cam- 
paigns into  a  period  of  5  or  6  weeks,  the 
record  will  disclose — and  it  is  not  im- 
portant for  me  to  document  it  here  to- 
day— that  several  years  ago  I  advocated 
the  shortening  of  presidential  cana- 
palgns  in  this  country,  and  also  the  cam- 
paigns for  membership  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  drawing,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  perhaps  has  drawn,  on 
the  experience  with  shorter  campaigns 
in  Great  Britain.  The  parallel  between 
the  situations  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  not  perfect,  of  course. 


because  of  the  grreater  population  den- 
sity and  the  smaller  size  of  that  coun- 
try. But,  with  present-day  Improved 
methods  of  transportation  suid  commu- 
nication in  this  coimtry,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  highly  important  that  the  proposal 
now  made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  the  shortening  of  election  campaigns 
for  the  oflQces  of  President  and  Vice 
President  be  given  very  careful  consid- 
eration. He  bases  his  argument,  in  part, 
for  shorter  campaigns  on  the  financial 
drain  on  the  parties  which  the  present 
lengthy  campaigns  entail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  lias  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  such 
additional  time  as  completion  of  the 
colloquy  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  drain  on  the 
treasuries  of  the  parties  is  an  important 
consideration.  But  certainly  there  is  a 
drain  also  on  the  resources  of  the  candi- 
dates themselves  and,  in  many  instances, 
those  of  their  friends  who  wish  to  prop- 
erly assist  them  in  seeking  public  office. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  suffer  from  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion by  reducing  the  length  of  campaigns 
to  the  shorter  period  contemplated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. With  our  present  media  of  com- 
munication and  methods  and  nuxles  for 
exchange  of  opinions  and  Information, 
the  American  (>eople  can  and  will  be 
made  aware  of  essential  campaign  facts 
and  candidate  positions  and  will  be  able 
to  respond  to  them  within  the  contem- 
plated 5  or  6  weeks.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
.■^ary  that  campaigns  run  3  or  4  months. 

I  believe  the  proposal  is  very  timely. 
and  that  we  would  do  well  to  consider 
this  matter  of  campaign  limitations  in 
connection  with  the  other  proposals 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Senators,  having  to  do  with  ex- 
penditures, the  filing  of  reports,  and  the 
general  subject  matter  of  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  add  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  campaign  is  an  important  part  of 
the  proposed  program. 

I  understand  that  It  would  not  require 
a  change  In  the  Federal  law  to  shorten 
political  campaigns  but  that  It  would  re- 
quire action  by  many  of  the  State  legis- 
latures which  have  designated  deadlines 
before  which  candidates  must  file.  In  my 
own  State,  for  example,  the  deadline  is 
early  In  September. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  vari- 
ous officials  of  the  national  committees 
of  both  major  parties  and  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees.  I  shall  ask  them  to  present 
their  views  on  the  length  of  campaigns 
when  this  measure  is  before  our  commit- 
tee on  the  question  of  financing. 

I  would  say  further  that  I  have  received 
much  support  from  many  people,  not  only 
those  who  have  had  experience  In  cam- 
paigns at  the  presidential  level  but  also 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  feel  that 
the  shortening  of  the  campaigns  would 
be  a  constructive  step. 
I  have  suggested  that  the  national 
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committees  get  together  and  arrange 
for  the  national  conventions  to  take 
place  early  in  September  after  Labor 
Day  to  be  followed  automatically  by  the 
State  conventions  in  September,  By  late 
September  we«  could  have  aU  the  con- 
ventions out  of  the  way,  and  in  the  5  or 
6  weeks  which  follow  there  would  be  lun- 
ple  time  for  a  concentrated  campaign. 
There  would  be  adequate  time  to  place 
the  issues  before  the  American  people 
and  could  be  done  in  a  far  more  intelli- 
gent manner  than  through  the  long- 
drawn-out  campaign  as  at  present,  with 
so  much  repetition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
prospective  situations  in  any  of  the  years 
just  ahead,  are  in  anywise  similar  to  the 
situation  in  1896  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  running  for  the  Presidency 
against  Wllham  McKinley.  There  are 
those  who  say,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
that  had  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  few  more 
weeks  in  which  to  campaign,  he  could 
have  been  elected. 

I  shall  not  discuss  that  point  except 
to  say  that  in  those  days  the  candidate 
In  question  had  to  carry  on  his  campaigm 
without  the  present  comprehensive  na- 
tionwide coverage  In  the  daily  press, 
entirely  without  the  media  of  radio  and 
television,  and  also  without  a  mobile 
American  population.  People  then  were 
more  or  less  confined  to  one  area.  But 
our  modes  and  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  today  are 
another  element  which  helps  make  un- 
necessary the  long  campaigns  of  the  days 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  William 
McKinley. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  course,  but  It  is  not  the  situation 
which  prevailed  in  1896.  In  that  year 
there  were  campaigning  handicaps  which 
are  not  present  in  this  era.  It  is  the 
situation  which  prevails  today  that  we 
are  attempting  to  meet  and  campaign- 
ing ground  rules  might  logically  be 
modernized. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  shortening 
of  the  presidential  campaign  is  a  timely 
and  valid  suggestion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  no  question  that 
extended  campaigns  were  essential  in 
the  days  prior  to  the  television,  radio, 
and  the  widespread  distribution  of  our 
dally  press.  In  recent  years,  however, 
general  communication  and  travel  have 
advanced.  We  are  living  in  a  new  age, 
and  certainly  we  should  move  our  cam- 
paigns out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  stage. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  FEDERAL  JURY  SELECTION 
BILLS  (Q.  383.  S.  384,  S.  385,  S.  386. 
S.  387.  S.  989.  S.  1319) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  a  change 


in  the  Federal  Jury  selection  hearln^B  for 
June. 

It  was  previously  annoimced  the  hear- 
ings would  be  held  at  9:30  ajtn.  on  Tues- 
day, June  6,  Wednesday,  June  14,  and 
Wednesday,  Jime  28, 1967,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  hearing  room, 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  I  wish 
to  annoimce  one  change:  the  hearing  on 
June  14  will  now  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  20,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  room  as  previously  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  DATES  FOR  HEAR- 
INGS ON  RETIREMENT  AND  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  smnoimced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  and  the  Individual 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  would  conduct  its  first  hearings 
on  May  22  and  23.  However  due  to  a 
conflict  with  other  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, these  hearings  had  to  be  postponed. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  aimounce  that 
the  hearings  have  now  been  rescheduled 
and  will  be  held  June  7  and  8.  These 
will  be  general  survey  hearings  and  from 
all  indications  they  will  srield  helpful 
testimony  from  many  experts. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  wants 
Congress  to  dip  once  more  Into  the  pub- 
lic coffers — this  time  for  $198  million — 
so  that  it  can  carry  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  gigantic,  probably  useless,  and 
potentially  menacing  development:  the 
supersonic  transport. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$531  million  for  the  SST.  If  we  approve 
this  new  request,  the  total  will  be  $729 
million.  By  the  time  the  SST  prototypes 
are  built  and  tested,  the  Government  will 
have  poured  nearly  $1.3  billion  into  a 
venture  of  questionable  value.  And  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  end  of  Govern- 
ment financial  participation,  despite 
PAA  protests  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
manufacturers  get  their  way,  the  total 
Government  investment  could  go  as  high 
as  $4  bilUon. 

What  do  we  get  for  this  huge  invest- 
ment of  public  money?  We  get  a  plane 
that  cuts  time  in  the  air  between  New 
York  and  Paris  from  6  hours  to  21,2. 
That  is  an  Important  accomplishment. 
To  perhaps  1  or  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  high-powered  international 
businessmen,  the  Impatient  jet  set  play- 
boys and  the  like — it  is  pleasant  and  it 
Is  fun.  But  is  it  more  important  than 
finding  a  cure  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion? Is  it  more  important  than  attack- 
ing the  roots  of  poverty?  Is  it  more  im- 
portant than  eliminating  unemployment 
by  training  the  unskilled?  Is  it  more  im- 
portant than  building  an  educational 
system  throughout  the  land  that  will  pro- 
vide every  child,  whatever  his  race  or 
origin,  with  the  opportunity  to  fully  de- 
velop his  potential? 

These  are  the  choices.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  everything.  In  a  period 
of  rapidly  spiraling  war  costs  and 
mounting  budget  deficits,  deciding  what 
stands  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  national 


priorities  Is  more  difficult  than  usual. 
The  House  made  a  choice  the  other  day. 
It  decided  to  kill  the  rent  supplements 
program  which  would  cost  us  a  relatlve]^^ 
small  amount  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
and  would  do  immeasurable  good.  Is  this 
how  we  are  going  to  order  our  priorities? 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  young  tradesman  in  ICenosha  with 
a  family  of  five  to  support,  or  to  the 
struggling  middle-aged  businessman  in 
Dubuque  trying  to  put  two  children 
through  college,  or  to  the  family  of  10 
in  Harlem  living  on  a  subsistence  in- 
come, to  know  how  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment arranges  its  priorities.  They  are 
likely  to  wonder  a  bit — to  put  it  mildly — 
about  a  standard  of  values  that  puts  a 
gigantic  frill  like  the  SST  ahead  of  a 
countless  number  of  vitally  necessary 
projects. 

Si>eed  is  not  the  ultimate  value.  Even 
strong  advocates  of  the  SST  do  not 
dwell  very  long  on  the  speed  of  this 
plane  when  they  are  defending  it.  Surely, 
they,  too,  have  been  struck  by  the  irony 
of  a  world  increasingly  knotted  and 
twisted  in  endless  traflftc  jams,  where 
terrific  speed  m  the  air  is  canceled  out 
by  long  periods  in  holding  patterns, 
waiting  for  clearance  to  land,  and  by 
long  frustrating  trips  on  the  ground  to 
and  from  the  airport.  Surely,  they  see 
that  s{>eed.  too,  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  may  soon  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  build  a  passenger  missile 
that  could  travel  at  10  and  20  times  the 
speed  of  soimd  and  shoot  a  man  from 
New  York  to  Sydney  in  an  hour.  A  man, 
of  course,  would  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion In  a  condition  roughly  comparable 
to  that  of  a  Jellyfish. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator make  it  possible  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
landing,  the  plane  might  turn  aroimd 
and  return  to  London  before  it  could 
land. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  raises 
an  excellent  point.  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  who  have  flown  in  this  country — the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  flown — know  how 
frequently  this  kind  of  situation  occurs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  agree  with  Bo  K.  O.  Lundberg,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Institute  of  Sweden,  who  observed 
that  most  prospective  missile  passengers 
not  specifically  trained  as  astronauts 
would  probably  find  it  pointless  to  save 
even  a  whole  day  of  travel  if  they  then 
needed  perhaps  a  week  to  recover  from 
the  excitement  of  having  been  shot  as 
part  of  a  bullet  or  meteor.  But,  it  might 
be  an  efficient  substitute  for  narcotics. 

So  we  do  not  hear  much  about  the 
need  for  tripling  the  speed  of  commercial 
air  travel  from  the  SST  advocates.  What 
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we  hear  instead  is  this:  We  are  told  the 
BST  will  prevent  our  aircraft  industry 
from  losing  its  worldwide  superiority  to 
the  Anglo-French  consortium,  which  is  3 
years  ahead  of  us  in  the  supersonic  race. 
We  are  told  it  will  provide  work  for  thou- 
sands. We  are  assured  the  project  will 
result  in  an  immense  technological  fall- 
out. And,  finally,  we  are  assured  by  FAA 
and  the  manufacturers  that  it  will  have 
a  highly  favorable  effect  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States. 

These  are  important  considerations. 
But  prudent  people  do  not  buy  an  ex- 
pensive car  just  to  decorate  the  driveway 
in  front  of  their  house.  They  buy  it  so 
they  can  drive  from  point  A  to  point  B. 
If  they  do  buy  it  solely  for  decoration, 
then  most  of  us,  I  think,  would  agree  that 
they  are  being  wastful.  But,  if  they  can 
afford  it,  if  it  is  not  going  to  take  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  children,  it 
is  charged  off  to  extravagance  or  ec- 
centricity and  forgotten.  I  think  the 
analogy  applies  to  the  8ST.  This  project 
Is  being  sold  to  us  not  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  a  vital  need  for  a  plane 
that  would  cut  in  half  the  length  of  the 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  That  is 
what  we  are  paying  for.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is  being  sold  to  us.  Instead, 
we  are  told  we  need  to  build  the  SST  to 
keep  our  aircraft  Industry  in  the  peak  of 
health.  Does  that  mean  the  Government 
should  U^e  $4  billion  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  to  build  a  nuisance  ma- 
chine that  would  criss-cross  the  coimtry 
with  50-miIe-wlde  carpets  of  sonic 
booms,  a  machine  that  would  transform 
the  world  into  a  huge  drop-forge  foun- 
dry? 

The  Federal  Government  is  gearing  up 
to  do  just  that  in  order  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry which  does  not  need  the  protec- 
tion at  all,  if  it  has  the  superiority  it 
claims.  The  trouble  is  the  SST  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  industry 
rather  than  a  boon  to  it.  Karl  M.  Rup- 
Iienthal,  director  of  the  transportation 
management  program  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, writing  tn  the  May  22, 1967,  issue 
of  the  Nation,  said : 

It  U  safe  to  predict  tbat  because  of  the 
Bbeer  magnitude  of  the  dollars  Involved,  the 
advent  of  the  supersonic  transport  will  In- 
evitably result  In  a  much  pmaller  number  of 
alrUnea  In  the  United  States,  and  much 
greater  consternation  In  the  (aircraft)  Indus- 
try. 

The  SST  gives  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  a  supersonic  monopoly  and 
leaves  other  companies  standing  at  the 
post. 

The  Govenunent  is  preparing,  in  effect, 
to  conduct  a  giant  public  works  project 
to  employ  highly  skilled  workers  who  do 
not  need  the  help. 

And  it  is  doing  these  things  partly  be- 
cause of  a  claim — which  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  PAA's  own  economic  con- 
sultants— that  this  venture  will  save  us 
from  a  disastrous  decline  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  The  decline,  we 
are  told,  would  occur  if  the  Anglo- 
French  consortium  produced  a  successful 
supersonic  transport  and  our  airlines 
bought  a  large  number  of  them.  But,  the 
FAA  consultants — the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses — concluded  that  gains 
from  foreign  sales  of  an  American  SST 


could  be  more  than  offset  by  a  big  in- 
crease in  American  tourist  spending 
abroad  and  also  by  a  reducticm  in  the 
sales  of  American  subsonic  aircraft.  The 
so-called  alleged  gEdns  in  the  balance  of 
pas^ments  are  not  tlKre,  and  competent, 
objective,  and  expert  advice  indicates 
that  this  is  the  case. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  sonic  boom 
problem  is  not  solved  and  if  a  solution  to 
airport  congestion  is  not  found,  the  su- 
personic transport — whether  produced  by 
the  United  States  or  by  the  consortium — 
will  have  little  chance  of  being  commer- 
cially successful.  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
f  and  West  Germany  have  already  declared 
that  they  would  prohibit  overflights  of 
supersonic  planes  if  they  produce  dis- 
turbing sonic  booms.  The  Swedes  have 
said  they  would  consider  a  boom  disturb- 
ing if  it  could  awaken  a  light  sleeper — 
a  pretty  stringent  limit.  The  West  Ger- 
mans have  said  the  booms  would  be  un- 
acceptable if  it  were  proven  they  dam- 
aged human  tiealth.  Other  countries  are 
very  likely  to  follow  the  Swedish,  West 
German,  and  Swiss  lead  when  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  booms  and  dis- 
cover how  disturbing  they  can  be  when 
they  occur  with  maddening  regularity. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  little  experi- 
ence with  this  problem  in  Wisconsin 
when  the  Air  Force  picked  Milwaukee  as 
a  city  over  which  they  would  fly  B-58's. 
The  avalanche  of  mall  wliich  I  received 
from  Wisconsin  constituents  during  that 
period  of  time  indicated  that  they  were 
all  critical  and  deeply  concerned,  and 
that  they  only  accepted  It  because  It  was 
a  military  efTort  and  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.  This  shows  how  adverse 
the  reaction  would  be  if  these  were  com- 
mercial flights. 

The  occasional  super- booms  of  two  and 
tliree  times  normal  Intensity  that  would 
inevitably  be  produced  by  nearly  every 
SST  flight  might  be  enough  to  ban  the 
SST's  from  flying  over  heavily  traveled 
sealanes  as  well.  If  this  happened,  the 
SST  would  be  so  restricted  it  probably 
would  not  carry  enough  payload  to  buy 
the  chewing  gum  stewardesses  hand  out 
before  takeoff.  SST  advocates  who  ad- 
mit the  sonic  boom  efTect  would  prevent 
flights  over  populated  land  areas  have 
been  arguing  tliat  SST  ocean  flights 
would  be  enough  to  make  the  plane  a 
commercial  success.  The  FAA  has  said 
that  even  with  boom  restrictions  on  over- 
land flights,  500  SST's  would  be  sold  by 
1990.  They  seem  to  discount  any  possibil- 
ity of  scalane  restrictions.  But,  if  the 
sonic  boom  can  cause  severe  damage  on 
land,  then  it  can  cause  damage  at  sea, 
too.  The  shipping  and  flshing  industry 
is  not  likely  to  accept  incessant  destruc- 
tive booming  without  protest.  And  they 
by  no  means  lack  political  clout. 

Thus,  far  from  representing  a  big  gain, 
the  SST  could  as  easily  spell  economic 
disaster  for  the  aviation  industry,  even 
with  heavy  Government  participation. 
The  sonic  boom  is  only  one  of  the  count- 
less technological  dilemmas  the  SST  de- 
velopers must  overcome,  although  it  is 
the  one  for  which  prospects  of  finding  a 
solution  are  dimmest.  The  other  prob- 
lems are  almost  as  di£Qcult  because  su- 
personic flight  is  really  a  completely  dif- 
ferent quantity  from  subsonic  flight.  As 
one  writer  has  put  It,  flying  beyond  the 


speed  of  sound  is  like  flying  in  a  totally 
new  medium.  The  difference  between  a 
subsonic  plane  and  a  supersonic  plane  is 
like  the  difference  between  a  surface  ship 
and  a  submarine.  Building  a  successful 
SST  demands  a  quantum  jump  in  tech- 
nology. The  heat  generated  by  air  fric- 
tion becomes  a  particularly  critical  prob- 
lem at  supersonic  speeds.  The  liigh  alti- 
tudes at  which  an  SST  must  fly  to  reduce 
the  sonic  boom  effect  raises  the  problem 
of  cosmic  radiation  and  its  effect  on  the 
crew  after  repeated  exposures.  Occa- 
sional solar  flares  would  pose  a  threat  to 
passengers  as  well  because  of  the  much 
higher  intensity  of  radiation  during  such 
periods.  The  maneuverability  and  bal- 
ance of  a  plane  at  supersonic  speeds  are 
less  predictable.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  capability  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, however.  They  may  find  the  an- 
swer to  all  of  these  problems  in  the  labo- 
ratory tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
month.  But,  until  then  we  can  not  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  obstacles  we  are  confonted 
with  are  enormous.  We  cannot  base  na- 
tional policy  on  wishful  thinking  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  research  is  going  to  continue  whether 
we  invest  this  enormous  amount  of 
money  or  not.  It  is  going  to  continue  in 
the  space  program  and  in  the  defense 
effort.  The  Defense  Department  has  said 
that  it  has  no  military  value  at  all. 

The  SST,  if  we  built  it,  would  be  the 
first  commercial  plane  ever  developed 
without  substantial  prior  military  expe- 
rience. Of  course,  military  planes  have 
been  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  for  years. 
But  almost  all  of  them  have  been  small 
planes  compared  to  this  flying  football 
field  we  propose  to  build.  There  is  almost 
no  experience  with  planes  the  size  of  the 
SST  at  supersonic  speeds.  The  SST  would 
be  a  Mach  2.7  plane.  And  there  is  no 
experience  whatever  with  flight  beyond 
Mach  2  with  any  planes,  small  or  large, 
for  the  sustained  periods  the  SST  would 
have  to  fly  to  turn  a  profit.  In  a  report 
to  President  Johnson  in  December  1963. 
on  the  SST.  Eugene  R.  Black  and  Stanley 
de  J.  Osborne  observed  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Air  Force  in  innovating  new 
systems  had  been  that  if  25  percent  of 
the  vehicle  was  new.  it  would  take  up  to 
5  years  of  development.  If  as  much  as 
50  percent  was  new.  It  would  take  10 
years.  Almost  all  of  the  SST  Is  new— 
radically  new.  Its  airframe  would  be 
made  of  a  new  alloy — titanium.  Perhaps 
the  only  component  of  the  plane  whose 
properties  during  supersonic  flight  we 
have  some  familiarity  with  is  the  pilot. 
And  even  he  may  act  differently  than  we 
expect  under  the  pressures  of  havin?  to 
fly  this  golden  goose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
SST  advocates  will  answer  that  our  lack 
of  experience  with  this  kind  of  plane  is 
the  most  persuasive  argument  there  is 
for  building  the  prototypes  so  that  we 
can  gain  that  experience.  But  we  all 
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blow  that  once  the  prototjrpes  are  built, 
there  will  be  no  turning  back.  After  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  had  been  poured  Into  this  boon- 
doggle, the  pressure  would  be  immense 
to  go  into  the  production  stage  whether 
the  sonic  boom  had  been  muffled  or  not, 
and  whether  or  not  the  safety  of  the 
plane  had  been  proven  beyond  doubt. 

What  I  find  most  serious  is  that  the 
FAA  is  already  hedging  its  bets  on  the 
success  of  the  SST,  diluting  standards — 
in  short,  selling  the  public  down  the 
river. 

The  Government  contract  with  Boeing, 
the  airframe  contractor,  made  public 
only  a  few  days  ago  provides  for  only 
100  hours  of  flight  testing  of  the  two 
prototypes  over  a  6-month  period.  The 
Black-Osborne  report  recommended  a 
full  year  of  flight  testing  as  a  minlmiun 
and  the  tenor  of  the  report  suggested 
that  far  more  than  that  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

But.  what  is  even  worse,  the  FAA  has 
apparently  decided  to  forget  about  the 
sonic  boom  problem.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  philosophy  that  if  they  can- 
not beat  the  boom,  they  will  ignore  it. 

The  contracts  for  phase  n — the  design 
stage — of  the  SST  program  specified  that 
the  sonic  boom  effect  produced  by  the 
plane  while  cruising  at  60,000  to  90,000 
feet  should  not  exceed  an  average  in- 
tensity of  1.5  pounds  per  square  foot. 
The  top  limit  during  the  SST's  accelera- 
tion and  climb  was  set  at  2  pounds  per 
square  foot.  E\'en  those  limits  were  con- 
sidered too  high  by  a  number  of  experts 
on  the  sonic  boom — chief  among  them 
Bo  Lundberg,  who  has  been  studying 
sonic  boom  effects  for  7  years.  The  con- 
tract limits  referred  to  the  average  boom 
intensity  produced  In  the  wake  of  an 
SST.  But  atmospheric  conditions  and 
denations  from  a  straight  and  steady 
course,  Limdberg  pointed  out,  could  pro- 
duce grossly  magnified  booms  three  and 
four  times  the  average  intensity  in  the 
50-mile- wide  carpet  of  sonic  booms  trail- 
ing every  supersonic  flight.  These  super- 
booms — as  Lundberg  labeled  them — are 
the  ones  that  can  do  severe  damage  to 
property  and  can  even  affect  personal 
health.  The  reflection  from  walls  of  the 
boom  shock  wave  can  result  in  even  fur- 
ther magnlflcatlon — often  by  as  much  as 
100  percent. 

During  the  extensive  sonic  boom  tests 
over  Oklahoma  City  3  years  ago,  the  aver- 
age boom  Intensity  reached  during  any 
of  the  1,253  supersonic  flight  runs  over 
the  city  never  exceeded  1.6  pounds  per 
square  foot,  and  most  of  the  time  not 
more  than  1.2  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Yet  the  FAA,  which  conducted  the  tests, 
received  nearly  5,000  formal  damage 
claims  and  a  total  of  more  than  15,000 
complaints  of  all  kinds.  The  FAA  said 
that  in  an  opinion  survey  It  did  at  the 
time,  27  percent  of  the  residents  polled 
said  the  booms  were  intolerable  and  that 
they  could  never  learn  to  live  with  them. 
That  27  percent  should  be  compared  with 
the  fact  that  only  22  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  our  estimates  will  use 
the  SST. 

But,  now.  I  find  that  the  FAA  has  had 
the  audacity  to  draw  up  a  contract  with 
no  sonic  t>oom  limits  whatsoever.  All  the 
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phase  m  contract  requires  is  that  Boeing 
"develop  an  airplane  design  to  reduce  the 
sonic  boom  effect."  There  Is  not  a  word 
about  how  far  it  should  be  reduced,  or 
to  what  level.  The  contract  requires  Boe- 
ing to  study  boom  characteristics  but  it 
does  not  require  it  to  hit  any  target.  It 
sets  no  meaningful  goal.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  leaves  Boeing  free  to  ignore 
the  boom  effect. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  FAA  has  ad- 
mitted, I  just  learned,  that  the  airframe 
design  contracted  for  in  phase  n  would 
produce  an  average  sonic  boom  intensity 
above  the  limits  set  by  the  phase  II  con- 
tract. The  sonic  boom  effect  produced  by 
the  air  frame  design  to  which  we  are  now 
committed  would  have  an  average  in- 
tensity of  2.38  pounds  per  square  foot 
during  acceleration  and  climb,  and  2 
pounds  per  square  foot  during  cruise — 
far  more — in  fact,  almost  double — the 
Oklahoma  City  experience  where,  as  I 
said,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  peo- 
ple there,  at  least,  declared  they  could 
not  live  with  the  intolerable  effects  of  the 
sonic  boom. 

So  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  failure 
to  meet  specifications  of  the  phase  11 
contract.  Yet  the  FAA  insists  on  bulling 
ahead  into  phase  m  anyway. 

The  FAA  has  apparently  concluded 
either,  first,  that  the  task  of  muffling  the 
boom  is  Impossible;  or  second,  that  it  is 
content  to  build  a  plane  that  would  be 
limited  to  ocean  flights,  which  drastically 
reduces  chances  that  the  plane  would  be 
a  commercial  success — and  I  remind 
Senators  that  if  it  is  not  a  commercial 
success,  the  Government  could  be  out  as 
much  as  $4  billion — or,  third,  that  the 
public  is  just  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  boom  no  matter  how  de- 
structive or  disturbing  it  may  be. 

I  have  a  feeling,  judging  from  past 
FAA  pronouncements,  that  it  is  probably 
the  latter.  The  following  statement  from 
a  recent  FAA  brochure  gives  that  feeling 
added  credence: 

IndlvldualB  tend  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  an  Initially  disturbing  noise  once  It 
becomes  a  pattern  of  dally  life.  There  are 
noises  today  In  cities  and  In  small  towns 
that  are  taken  for  granted  which,  If  they 
were  Introduced  as  new  noises,  would  cause 
disturbances  for  an  Initial  period  of  time. 

The  FAA  refuses  to  recognize  that 
there  is  just  no  parallel  between  the  loud 
din  of  everyday  life  in  the  20th  century 
and  the  destructive  menace  of  the  sonic 
boom.  Unsound  buildings  in  every  city 
would  crmnble  to  the  ground  like  the 
"one-hoss  shay"  after  repeated  boomings. 
Ancient  monuments  and  historic  shrines 
like  this  honored  building  would  be  par- 
ticularly susceptible.  The  west  front  of 
the  Capitol,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Architect,  is  so  unstable  that  it  could  be 
demolished  by  the  impact  of  a  crash  at 
National  Airport.  Imagine  what  the 
effort  of  10  or  20  loud  sonic  booms  every 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  might  be.  This 
Is  not  science  fiction.  Much  damage  has 
already  l)een  done  by  military  supersonic 
fiights,  yet  the  planes  involved  were  com- 
paratively small  and  the  areas  subjected 
to  the  booms  sparsely  populated.  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  plane  are  the 
primary  variables  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  boom.  Itie  prehistoric  cUff 


dwellings  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Paiic, 
as  one  example,  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  sonic  booms,  the  Interior  De- 
partment disclosed  not  long  ago.  To 
prevent  this  mass  destruction  of  prt^- 
erty,  boom  restrictions  will  Inevitably 
be  imposed,  as  I  stated  earlier;  and  If 
they  are,  we  will  be  able  to  kiss  our  in- 
vestment in  the  SST  goodby. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
which  conducted  a  demand  analysis 
study  for  the  FAA,  predicted  that  only 
279  SST's  would  be  sold  by  1990  In  a 
boom-restricted  market  if  the  planes 
sold  at  $40  million  apiece.  Tliat  may  even 
be  an  overestimate  because  the  price  per 
plane  could  nm  as  high  as  $50  or  $60 
million.  The  Government,  according  to 
the  financial  plan  in  the  phase  m  con- 
tract, would  not  recoup  Its  investment 
until  300  planes  have  been  sold. 

The  FAA,  in  its  execution  of  the  SST 
contract,  has  abdicated  its  responsibility 
to  the  public.  It  has  failed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Government. 

The  absence  of  sonic  boom  specifica- 
tions is  only  one  example.  In  another 
serious  oversight,  the  definition  of  what 
will  constitute  a  "royalty-bearing  air- 
frame" for  purposes  of  recouping  the 
Government  investment  when  and  if  the 
SST's  go  on  the  market  is  so  worded  that 
the  Government  might  liave  to  write  off 
most  of  its  Investment  even  if  the  SST  is 
successful. 

The  SST  airframe  is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  recoupment  as  one  "principally 
of  titanium  structiwe  and  that  achieves 
or  is  designed  to  achieve  a  maximum  safe 
cruising  speed  of  not  less  than  mach  2.2 
nor  more  than  mach  3.1." 

Remember,  this  section  of  the  con- 
tract— entitled  "Finsjicial  Plan  for  Fu- 
ture Phases  of  the  SST  Development  Pro- 
gram"— is  directed  10  and  15  years  into 
the  future.  Suppose  another  metal  is  de- 
veloped with  properties  making  it  su- 
perior to  titanium.  In  fact,  a  better  alloy 
may  already  have  been  found.  The  Air 
Force  has  been  conducting  extensive  ex- 
periments with  boron  filament.  What  is 
to  prevent  Boeing  from  abandoning  ti- 
tanium in  favor  of  boro  filament,  if  that 
proves  superior,  1  or  2  years  after  the 
production  stage  of  the  SST  program  had 
been  launched?  Similarly,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  trimming  here  or  sulding 
there  in  order  to  push  the  top  safe  cruis- 
ing speed  a  hair  above  the  mtMsh  3.1  spec- 
ified in  the  contract?  The  airframe  defi- 
nition represents  an  outrageous  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  FAA.  It  can  have  noth- 
ing but  unfortunate  consequences.  It  will 
result  in  one  of  two  things:  preventing 
the  contractor  from  adopting  desirable 
major  changes  to  Improve  the  plane's 
performance,  or  bringing  about  the  com- 
plete nulliflcation  of  the  royalty  plan  for 
repaying  the  Gtovemment  investment  be- 
cause the  production  model  airframe  is 
not  covered  by  the  narrow  definition  in 
the  contract. 

The  FAA's  handling  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram so  far  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Black-Osborne  recom- 
mendation that  a  new  independent  au- 
thority be  created  to  manage  this  ven- 
ture. 

The  FAA  has  been  exerting  far  toe 
much  of  Its  energy  selling  (he  SST  and 
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too  little  protecting  the  public  Interest. 
As  Fred  li.  Zimmerman  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  wrote  recently: 

U  propaganda  could  power  a  plane.  Amer- 
ica's supersonic  airliner  probably  would  be 
flying  by  now. 

We  have  all  been  subjected  to  a  super- 
sonic snow  Job.  It  Is  time  for  us  now  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Issue.  We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  build- 
ing the  brontosaurus  of  the  air  age — a 
mechanical  monster  with  an  immense 
capacity  for  speed  that  may  well  be  ir- 
relevant to  the  real  needs  of  our  day. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
should  be  asked  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  this  monstrosity. 

In  subsequent  speeches  during  the 
wedcs  ahead,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
deal  in  greater  detail  with  some  of  the 
questions  I  have  only  touched  on  lightly 
here  today.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
the  menace  of  the  sonic  boom,  on  the 
economic  arguments  being  used  to  de- 
fend this  venture  and  on  some  of  the 
many  technological  obstacles,  aside  from 
the  sonic  boom,  which  must  be  hurdled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  published  in  the  two 
most  recent  editions  of  the  Nation  by 
Karl  M.  Ruppenthal  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues;  also  a  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Nation,  May  22,  1967] 
The  SnpzBSONic  Tbansport — Bouon  Dollar 

DiLZMMA 

(Note. — ThlB  Is  the  first  ol  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  supersonic  transport.  Suc- 
ceeding articles  wUl  deal  with  several  of  the 
technical  problems  Involved  In  the  design, 
manufact\ire  and  operation  of  the  aircraft, 
and  with  some  broad  social  and  economic 
problems.  Mr.  Ruppenthal  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Nation  for  several  years. 
An  active  alrUne  pilot  for  twenty-flve  years. 
and  an  attorney,  he  Is  director  of  the  Trans- 
portation Management  Program  at  Stanford 
University.) 

(By  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal) 
With  a  stroke  of  the  pen  In  1963.  Juan 
TYlppe  declared  war  on  the  Boeing  707,  the 
Douglas  DC-6,  and  all  other  subsonic  trans- 
ports that  now  fill  the  air.  Placing  an  order 
for  Biz  Concordes,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  relit  the 
fuse  on  a  bomb  that  bad  been  quiescent  since 
an  Anglo-French  combination,  with  the  fi- 
nancial backing  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, announced  that  they  would  develop  a 
plane  to  fly  at  Macb  2 — or  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  and  appreciably  more  than  twice  the 
speed  of  presently  operating  commercial  Jets. 
The  first  Important  reaction  to  Trlppe's 
decision  came  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Just  one  week  after  Pan  Amer- 
ican annoimced  the  placing  of  Its  order. 
John  F.  Kennedy  authorized  a  major  study 
of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST) .  And  from 
this  there  followed  a  series  of  revolutionary 
events,  the  full  effect  of  which  will  not  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

The  SST  will  present  all  of  the  airlines 
with  gigantic  economic  problems.  In  some 
cases  the  problems  will  be  so  severe  that  the 
airlines  will  forget  their  pride,  together  with 
their  touted  free-enterprise  philosophy,  and 
ask  unabashedly  for  government  subsidy. 
Other  airlines  will  reluctantly  merge  or  sell 
out;  still  others  may  simply  go  broke. 


The  revolution  will  force  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  make  new  expenditures 
aggregating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  sheer  volume  of  money  required  will 
Increase  the  federal  role  in  eUl  phases  of 
aviation.  The  governmsnt  will  be  called  up>on 
to  pay  for  most  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment required  for  the  BST  Itself.  It  wUl  also 
be  required  to  develop  and  Install  new  and 
complex  navigation  syatems.  It  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  funds  for  new  airports,  new 
terminal  faclUtles  and  for  new  safety  devices. 
It  may  be  asked  to  train  pilots,  to  control 
traffic,  to  underwrite  Insurance,  and  to  fi- 
nance dozens  of  other  ancillary  projects. 
So  great  will  be  the  demand  for  federal  funds, 
and  so  great  the  government  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  the  supersonic  project,  that 
the  aviation  industry  as  a  whole  will  need  to 
develop  some  remarkable  corporate  agility  If 
any  aspect  of  private  enterprise  whatsoever 
Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  supersonic  revolution  will  have  an 
Important  impact  on  the  United  States  in  a 
host  of  other  ways.  It  will  add  measurably  to 
the  balance  of  payments  controversy:  it  will 
be  a  disquieting  influence  on  living  patterns: 
it  will  become  the  center  of  another  contro- 
versy with  Britain,  France  and  many  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  determining  whether  there 
shall  be  continuing  boom,  widespread  land 
speculation  or  large-scale  unemployment  in 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Hartford.  Although 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  indicated 
that  Boeing  will  receite  the  prime  contract 
for  the  air  frame,  and  General  Electric  will 
build  the  engines,  component  parts  will  be 
made  by  subcontractors.  Boeing's  decision 
to  subcontract  certain  systems  and  compo- 
nents will  depend.  In  part,  on  its  own  ability 
to  produce  them.  If  the  SST  timetable  in- 
dicates urgency,  Boeing  will  be  forced  to 
subcontract  large  systems  because  of  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  engineering  talent  in 
the  Seattle  area. 

Should  Johnson  assign  the  program  an  ur- 
gent priority,  he  might  well  give  Ronald 
Reagan  the  biggest  boost  he  could  possibly 
get.  Boeing's  subcontracting  could  add  new 
Jobs  to  an  already  swollen  economy  In  South- 
ern California,  it  could  stimulate  the  real 
estate  market,  bringing  higher  prices,  addi- 
tional conunissions  and  more  sales.  Reagan 
could  claim  credit  lor  the  Increased  level  of 
business  in  the  state,  leaving  post-boom 
problems  for  another  administration  to  face. 

The  pending  supersonic  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  aircraft  is  so  large  that  physicists 
would  term  it  a  quantum  Jump.  This  leap 
through  the  sound  barrier  will  shatter  much 
of  the  aircraft  Industry,  several  of  the  air- 
lines and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  much  of 
the  world. 

Always  before  in  the  progress  of  aviation. 
measurable  alternatives  have  been  available 
to  the  airline  industry.  When  the  DC-3  was 
obsolescent,  the  manufacturers  and  the  air- 
line Industry  could  make  rational  decisions 
concerning  the  planes  that  were  proposed.  A 
rather  simple,  basic  Issue  was  involved: 
would  the  airlines  be  Justified  in  buying 
planes  that  were  larger,  faster  and  more  pro- 
ductive? Was  there  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  Increased  capital  expenditures  could  be 
amortized  through  additional  speed,  addi- 
tional lift  and  related  economies?  Could  the 
greater  capacity  be  absorbed?  What  new- 
plane  problems  could  be  anticipated,  and 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  their 
solution?  In  short,  the  question  was  resolved 
by  balancing  the  costs  of  designing,  building 
and  operating  a  projected  new  plane  against 
the  revenues  that  could  reasonably  be  antic- 
ipated from  improvements  in  comfort,  econ- 
omy and  speed. 

"Thus  the  decision  to  graduate  from  the 
DC-3  to  the  DC-4  was  relatively  easy  to  make. 
While  the  later  plane  required  a  larger  capi- 
tal Investment  for  each  ship  purchased,  it  of- 
fered considerably  lower  seat-mile  costs.  It 
was  a  more  efficient  plane.  The  same  basic 


factors  operated  In  the  decision  to  drop  the 
DC-4  in  favor  of  the  faster,  more  efficient 
DC-6  (and  its  competing  plane,  the  Lock- 
heed Constellation). 

In  the  pre-Jet  days,  the  relationship  be- 
tween speed  and  initial  cost  was  almost 
linear.  Thue  an  airline  could  decide  whether 
to  increase  its  investment  in  aircraft,  say, 
10  per  cent,  in  order  to  achieve  a  5  per  cent 
increase  in  speed.  But  when  we  enter  the 
supersonic  age.  the  old  cost-speed  equation 
will  no  longer  apply.  It  will  become  en- 
tangled in  a  variety  of  complex  physical  laws 
and  the  airline  industry  will  have  much 
more  difficult  choices  to  make. 

Basic  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent Jets  now  cruise  at  sj>eeds  sllghtlv  less 
than  the  speed  of  sound — usually  in  the 
range  between  Mach  .80  and  Mach  8<5.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  turbulene  (and 
other  phenomena)  associated  with  fiying  at 
and  near  the  speed  of  Mach  1,  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  think  in  terms  of  small  increases  In 
speed.  And  since  It  la  similarly  impr.ictical 
to  think  in  terms  of  Mach  1.2  or  Mach  1,5, 
the  only  real  question  Is-  whether  tl.e  next 
generation  of  Jets  should  cruise  at  speeds  on 
the  order  of  Mach  2  or  Mach  3 — tha:  :s.  at 
twice  or  three  times  the  speed  of  sound 

In  1963  when  it  was  first  seriously  proposed 
that  the  United  States  taxpayers  might  un- 
derwrite the  cost  of  developing  a  supersonic 
transport,  it  was  often  stated  that  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  aircraft  would  appro.xl- 
mate  $1  billion.  After  some  l>ehlnd-the- 
scenes  fencing,  the  SST  project  was  -^ken 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Subsequent  meetings  of  the  SST  study  com- 
mittee were  held  in  secret,  and  all  that  tran- 
spired Is  not  a  matter  of  public  record  How- 
ever, James  P.  Mitchell,  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  who  had  served  on 
an  earlier  study  cc«nmlttee,  indicated  m  1964 
that  the  tl  billion  research  and  development 
figure  was  about  right.  Another  member  of 
that  committee  was  reported  in  Th-:  Sew 
York  Times  as  saying  that  the  development 
cost  would  be  from  WOO  million  to  $1  2  bil- 
lion. 

In  those  days,  spokesmen  for  the  Kei'nedy 
administration  suggested  that  the  lederal 
government  might  be  wllUng  to  finance  75 
per  cent  of  the  project,  but  that  notion 
brought  forth  anguished  cries  from  the  air- 
craft manufacturers.  They  pointed  out  that 
if  the  industry  were  to  invest  all  of  its  profits 
for  a  decade,  it  would  still  be  unable  to  come 
up  with  that  amount  of  cash.  There  was  some 
public  debate  and  a  good  bit  of  private  ma- 
neuvering. Eventually  the  government  pro- 
posed that  the  taxpayer  finance  90  per  cent 
of  the  preliminary  costs  (in  practice,  it  would 
come  to  higher  than  this,  since  the  aircraft 
Industry,  aa  long  as  It  was  making  a  profit 
in  other  areas,  could  deduct  its  10  per  cent 
share  of  the  R&D  costs  from  gross  taxable  in- 
come) .  The  public  was  assured  at  the  same 
time  that  the  SST  was  certain  to  be  a  sound 
Investment  and  that  their  tax  money  would 
be  returned  to  them — with  handsome  inter- 
est to  boot. 

Evidently  the  financial  community  :s  not 
so  sure.  Although  many  Investors  eagerly  seek 
situations  in  which  a  good  bit  of  risk  :<  cou- 
pled with  quite  high  returns,  no  investment 
banker  has  yet  suggested  forming  a  consor- 
tium for  the  private  financing  of  the  super- 
sonic plane.  Indeed,  one  reputable  invest- 
ment banker  has  stated  that  without  the 
underpinning  of  a  government  guarantee, 
such  securities  would  have  virtually  no  in- 
vestment standing. 

That  judgment  Is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  though  development  costs  of  earlier 
planes  were  minuscule  compared  with  esti- 
mates for  the  SST,  Lockheed  was  repwrted 
to  have  lost  some  t90  million  on  its  executive 
Jet,  the  Jet  Star,  in  1966  alone.  It  lost  some 
»dO  million  on  the  Electra.  although  it  is  a 
very  efficient  craft  and  188  of  them  were  sold. 
And  General  Dynamics  lost  some  8400  mil- 
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Uon  on  Its  680e  and  990&— the  only  com- 
mercial Jets  that  company  baa  yet  produced. 

Meanwhile  the  estimate  for  SST  research 
and  development  costs  has  increased.  The  $1 
billion  figure  most  commonly  quoted  in  1963 
(when  the  aircraft  manufacturers  Indicated 
that  they  could  not  possibly  finance  25  per 
cent  of  the  costs)  was  soon  doubled.  In 
January.  1967,  both  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica were  talking  of  M.S  billion.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  figure  can  be  appreciated  when 
one  considers  that  It  Is  twice  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  value  of  all  the  shares  of 
I/ockheed  and  Boeing  combined.  It  la  eighty 
times  the  highest  net  profit  ever  reported  by 
any  airline  in  a  single  year,  and  something 
like  twenty  times  Boeing's  total  corporate 
debt. 

While  $2  billion  or  W  billion  or  14  blUion 
may  cover  the  research  and  development  costs 
of  the  project  it  will  not  provide  the  airlines 
with  planes.  And  some  financial  analysts 
question  whether  even  the  $4  billion  R&D 
figure  will  really  be  enough.  Government- 
financed  projects  are  notorloiis  for  exceeding 
their  estimates,  and  proJecU  that  venture 
mto  new  and  relatively  unknown  areas  are 
subject  to  wider  errors  of  estimate  than  are 
projects  in  more  traveled  fields. 

But  suppose,  to  be  very  optimistic,  that  the 
research  and  development  costs  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  can  be  held  to  about  92  bil- 
lion, as  some  of  its  prc^onents  now  believe. 
Under  one  system  of  accounting  it  might  be 
presumed  that  such  costs  should  be  spread 
over  the  total  time  span  in  which  this  par- 
ticular plane  may  be  produced — say  the  next 
ten  years.  That  would  mean  that  each  super- 
sonic transport  bviilt  in  the  United  States 
over  the  next  decade  would  be  charged  with 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. If,  for  InsUnce.  only  100  such  trans- 
ports were  built,  each  of  them  would  be 
charged  with  $20  million  in  research  cosU,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  each 
plane.  If  1.000  planes  could  be  sold,  the  R&D 
costs  assigned  to  each  plane  would  be  but 
12  million.  This  means  that  to  set  a  realistic 
price  on  the  planes,  one  must  know  not  only 
the  probable  cost  of  manufacture  and  the 
total  cost  of  research  and  development  but 
also  the  number  of  planes  likely  to  be  sold. 

There  Is  considerable  variation  of  opinion 
about  the  potential  market.  One  aircraft 
executive  estimated  that  some  900  SSTs 
could  be  sold  by  1085,  but  other  estimates 
are  much  more  pessimistic.  An  Important — 
and  as  yet  undecided — factor  Is  whether  or 
not  supersonic  flights  wUl  be  permitted  over 
land.  If  they  are  restricted  to  over-water 
routes,  the  market  for  the  plane  wiU  be 
sharply  reduced.  Another  aircraft  executive 
Indicated  on  a  C.B.S.  broadcast  that  if  the 
plane  were  restricted  to  over-water  routes, 
the  market  would  be  reduced  to  some  685 
craft.  That  would  almost  double  the  amount 
of  research  and  development  costs  to  be  al- 
located to  each  plane  and.  of  coinree,  there 
Is  no  guarantee  that  even  this  estimate  of 
the  market  Is  correct. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry has  on  occasion  been  too  enthusiastic 
In  its  sales  forecasts  and  too  conservative  in 
Its  cost  estimates.  Probably  the  most  spec- 
tacular example  of  this  wishful  tendency 
was  demonstrated  by  General  Dynamics.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Fortune,  the  com- 
pany produced  its  880  Jets  in  the  face  of  Its 
own  studies  indicating  that  the  market  was 
too  small  to  return  a  profit.  The  result  was 
a  staggering  loss,  a  change  of  management 
and  near  bankruptcy. 

Even  the  majestic  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, once  undisputed  world  leader  in  the 
field  of  transport  aircraft,  has  had  its  prob- 
lems. Although  Douglas  had  a  respectable 
backlog  of  orders  for  its  DC-8  and  DC-9  Jets, 
the  company  recently  faced  severe  financial 
problems,  and  there  were  alarming  indica- 
tions that  it  might  be  unable  to  make  good 


on  Its  delivery  commitments  to  the  armed 
forces  without  a  substantial  Infusion  of 
gtovernment  money.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment, in  effect,  to  co-sign  Douglas'  note 
at  the  bank.  Only  the  rescue  operations  per- 
formed by  McDonnell  Aircraft  made  that 
goverrmient  guarantee  unnecessary. 

But  that  crisis  made  an  effective  point: 
once  the  government  has  invested  bUlions  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  a  given  project,  it  is  not 
likely  to  pull  out  merely  because  preliminary 
cost  estimates  were  too  low.  Someone  In  Con- 
gress will  always  rsdse  the  cry  that  since  so 
much  money  already  has  been.  Invested,  ad- 
ditional funds  must  be  spent. 

It  Is  true  that  SST  advocates  forecast  that 
the  taxpayers  will  recover  the  funds  Invested 
on  the  research  and  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  Some  propose  that 
these  costs  be  charged  directly  against  the 
planes,  the  tag  to  be  set  accordingly.  Others 
feel  that  since  the  cost  of  manufacture  will 
in  Itself  be  exceedingly  high,  it  might  not  be 
prudent  to  Increase  the  selling  price  of  each 
aircraft  by  such  a  substantial  amount.  Too 
high  a  price  would  surely  shrink  the  total 
market  for  the  planes  and  thus  make  them 
even  more  difficult  to  sell.  These  people  would 
prefer  that  the  government  recover  its  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
through  a  monthly  royalty  charged  against 
the  operations  of  the  planes. 

But  slice  it  as  you  will,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  taxpayers  would  bear  the  financial 
risks  of  the  project.  They  will  be  called  upon 
to  pick  up  the  tab  If  the  market  estimates 
are  overly  optimistic,  if  an  airline  la  unable 
to  make  Its  royalty  payments,  or  If  the  air- 
craft manufacturer  falls  upon  evil  days. 
That  is  the  history  of  government  guaran- 
tees In  almost  every  field  of  endeavor. 

While  a  monthly  royalty  device  for  re- 
couping the  taxpayers'  Investment  has  cer- 
tain appeal  (after  all.  much  of  the  U.S. 
economy  is  based  on  the  idea  of  buy  now, 
pay  later) .  it  raises  the  problem  of  the  value 
of  money  itself.  If  the  taxpayers  Invest  a 
dollar  In-a  project  today.  It  cannot  be  fairly 
said  that  they  have  made  a  sound  invest- 
ment if  but  a  single  dollar  is  returned  to 
them  a  decade  hence.  If  that  same  dollar  were 
deposited  in  a  reputable  savings  and  loan 
association,  It  would  double  in  a  decade. 
And  if  it  were  prudently  invested  in  the 
electronics  Industry,  the  chemical  Indus- 
try— or.  Indeed,  in  airline  stocks — there  is  a 
high  probability  that  its  value  would  be  a 
good  bit  more. 

Their  economic  studies  challenged  by  a 
number  of  economists  (allegedly  including 
some  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget) ,  moet 
SST  proponents  will  no  longer  say  precisely 
how  the  taxpayers  will  be  repaid.  Recent 
statements  indicate  that  the  repayment  may 
not  be  in  dollars  channeled  directly  from  the 
project  Into  the  treasury,  but  that  much  of 
the  repayment  may  come  Indirectly  because 
the  project  will  stimulate  employment,  and 
increased  employment  will  Increase  the  flow 
of  Income  tax  dollars. 

Of  course  this  economic  argument  is  not 
new.  It  was  made  by  Lord  Keynes  a  good 
many  years  ago  when  he  pointed  out  that 
government  spending  could  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  real  question  to  be  de- 
cided is  which  vehicles  for  government 
spending  are  most  efficient  in  this  respect, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other 
government-financed  projects  could  be  used 
at  least  equally  well  to  stimulate  economic 
activity  and  thus  the  flow  of  tax  dollars. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cost  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram comes  into  better  perspective  when  one 
considers  costs  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
carriers.  Just  twenty-flve  years  ago  an  air- 
line could  buy  a  DO-3  for  $125,000;  today,  a 
single  spare  engine  for  a  subsonic  Jet  costs 
at  least  twice  that  amount.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Jet  age  less  than  a  decade  ago,  the 
airlines  fell  under  severe  financial  pressure. 


So  great  were  the  problems  surrounding  the 
introduction  of  the  Jets  that  it  was  not  at 
all  certain  that  several  of  the  major  airlines 
could  afford  the  price.  Virtually  every  one 
of  the  major  European  carriers  incurred  sub- 
stantial losses.  In  more  than  one  instance 
the  prospect  of  recovering  the  losses  was  so 
sUm  that  they  were  simply  written  off  by 
the  government  that  was  the  principal  (or 
sole)  stockholder  in  the  line. 

In  the  United  States  the  financial  picture 
was  so  bleak  that  four  major  airlines— Amer- 
ican. Eastern,  Pan  American  and  TWA — 
publicly  announced  merger  plans.  Almost 
every  other  U.S.  airline  made  serious  merger 
studies,  although  many  of  these  activities 
were  never  revealed  to  the  press.  It  was  not 
until  the  general  level  of  business  activity 
rose  to  new  heights  that  the  U.S.  airlines 
moved  out  of  real  danger.  Had  the  business 
boom  been  delayed  for  another  year  or  two. 
several  airlines  would  have  ceaised  to  exist — 
at  least  in  their  present  form. 

The  stakes  will  be  much  higher,  and  the 
ante  far  greater,  when  the  airlines  begin  to 
play  the  supersonic  game.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  a  single  Supersonic 
plane  may  cost  on  the  order  of  (45  million. 
This  is  Just  a  little  less  than  the  entire 
after-tax  profits  that  any  airline  has  ever 
reported  in  its  most  profitable  year.  Of  covirse 
airline  revenues  have  been  Increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  are  still  rising.  But  even  if  the 
present  growth  rate  continues,  gigantic  prob- 
lems must  be  surmounted  before  an  airline 
can  equip  itself  with  a  fleet  of  Supersonic 
transports.  Any  major  U.S.  airline  will  have 
to  dedicate  its  entire  net  profits  for  at  least 
a  decade  to  the  purchase  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports, unless  profit  margins  can  be  improved, 
the  tax  burden  reduced,  or  substantial  funds 
made  available  from  other  sources.  If  total 
airline  earnings  are  dedicated  to  SST  pur- 
chases, the  stockholders  may  become  starved 
of  dividends  in  order  to  provide  the  public 
with  an  exceedingly  fast  ride. 

While  the  financing  problems  for  the  ma- 
jor airlines  will  be  severe  when  the  super- 
sonic transports  begin  to  arrive,  they  will 
seem  trivial  by  comparison  with  what  the 
smaller  U.S.  carriers  will  face.  Consider  an 
aggressive,  highly  profitable  trunk  line  like 
Continental.  Its  growth  rate  has  been  sp>ec- 
tacular,  its  profits  increasing  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  But  in  the  most  profitable  year  in  all 
its  history,  its  after-tax  profits  were  on  the 
order  of  $10  million — about  one-fourth  the 
probable  cost  of  a  single  supersonic  transport. 

Most  of  these  smaller  carriers  compete  with 
at  least  one  of  the  Big  Pour  over  important 
route  segments.  If  the  big  carriers  do  Indeed 
operate  supersonic  transports  over  the  highly 
competitive  routes,  the  middle-sized  sul>sonic 
carriers  may  well  be  left  standing  at  the  post. 
If  the  proponents  of  the  SST  are  correct  in 
their  assumption  that  the  public  will  fiock 
to  the  faster  planes,  those  lines  that  do  not 
have  an  extensive  route  structure,  or  the 
requisite  financial  resources  to  purchase  su- 
personic equipment,  will  have  severe  compet- 
itive problems  the  like  of  which  they  have 
not  yet  experienced. 

For  survival  they  may  attempt  to  merge 
with  other  troubled  carriers.  Falling  in  that 
attempt,  they  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
lines  that  have  routes  suitable  f<»  supersonic 
operations.  If  they  do  not  merge  and  are  not 
swallowed  up,  their  financial  situation  may 
become  so  precarious  they  will  begin  to 
exist  on  government  subsidy,  or  simply  turn 
up  their  toes  and  go  bankrupt. 

The  local  service  carriers,  too.  may  well  be 
caught  up  in  the  blast  of  the  supersonic  Jet. 
Consider  the  affluent  passenger  who  alights 
In  Seattle  from  his  two-hour  cross-country 
flight  from  New  York.  Will  he  be  content  to 
spend  a  like  amount  of  time  getting  from 
Seattle  to  his  destination  airport  near  Poca- 
tello.  Boise  or  Spokane?  And  how  will  the 
local  service  carriers  respond? 

While  all  of  the  effects  upon  the  airlines 
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thamaelves  cannot  be  forecut  completely  at 
thla  time.  It  1b  safe  to  predict  that  because 
of  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  dollars  In- 
volved, the  advent  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  inevitably  result  In  a  much  smaller 
number  of  airlines  In  the  United  States,  and 
much  greater  concentration  In  the  Industry. 

As  for  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  the  fore- 
cast Is  even  more  bleak.  If  the  supersonic 
transport  should  be  commercially  successful. 
It  may  well  drive  from  the  skies  the  slower, 
subaonlc  jets — and  their  manufacturers.  The 
result  would  be  even  greater  attrition  In  the 
ranks  of  the  commercial  plane  producers, 
whose  death  rate  has  already  been  substan- 
tial. Now  gone  from  the  ranks  of  commercial 
aircraft  builders  are  such  once  familiar 
names  as  Martin  and  Convalr  (Oeneral  Dy- 
namics) .  Douglas  has  had  Its  problems,  and 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  relatively  affluent 
Lockheed  will  attempt  to  build  another  com- 
mercial plane. 

This  tendency  toward  concentration  would 
certainly  be  increased  with  the  advent  of  a 
supersonic  transport  that  is  successful  In  an 
economic  sense.  It  could  even  be  that  but  one 
or  two  large  aircraft  complexes  would  re- 
main: the  prime  contractors  who  design  and 
manufacture  the  aircraft  together  with  their 
respective  (client)  subcontractors.  If  a  com- 
pletely successful  supersonic  transport  is 
actually  built,  there  may  be  little  demand  for 
competing,  subsonic  planes. 

The  utility  of  the  supersonic  transport  Is 
Indeed  a  two-edged  sword:  If  the  plane  Is 
suitable  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  air- 
line routes  and  can  operate  only  from  a 
limited  number  of  airports,  it  may  be  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  manufacturers  and  for 
the  taxpayers  who  put  up  most  of  the  money. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  manufacturers  are 
able  to  come  up  with  a  versatile  craft,  capa- 
ble of  operating  quietly  and  efficiently  over  a 
large  number  of  airline  routes,  and  able  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public,  then  its  effect 
may  be  to  destroy  much  of  the  value  of  pres- 
ently operating  subsonic  aircraft  and  to 
create  another  set  of  problems  for  the  airlines 
and  for  their  financial  bsMSkers  who  hold  sub- 
stantial mortgages  on  the  aircraft  that  are 
presently  flying. 


[Prom  the  Nation,  May  29.  1967) 

Sttpeksonic  Transport — II — Hkat,  Cold, 

Radiation  and  the  Boom 

(Note. — This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Rup- 
penthal's  three  articles  on  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  first  (The  Nation,  May  22) 
dealt  with  some  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  SST.  The  third  wlU  consider  some  of  the 
political  and  social  ramifications  of  the 
project.) 

(By  Karl  Ruppentbal) 

Before  the  proposed  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port can  get  off  the  ground,  some  impressive 
technical  problems  must  be  solved.  One  of 
these  concerns  heat.  When  a  plane  travels 
through  the  air  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound,  the  heat  generated  on  the  skin 
of  the  craft  will  be  on  the  order  of  500* 
Fahrenheit — about  the  temperature  that  a 
French  chef  uses  to  broil  a  steak.  Because 
aluminum  loses  much  of  Its  strength  after 
prolonged  exposure  to  such  temperatures, 
neither  aliimlnum  nor  any  of  Its  presently 
developed  alloys  can  be  used  for  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  SST.  At  present,  the 
designers  of  the  Macb  3  (three  times  the 
speed  of  sound)  transport  are  working  with 
titanium  alloys  and  stainless  steel.  The  dis- 
advantage of  steel  is  thav  It  is  heavy;  tita- 
nium is  much  lighter,  but  It  is  relatively  new 
on  the  indxistrlal  scene.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
form  and  expensive  to  work.  While  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  new  technologies  for 
working  this  metal  will  be  discovered,  they 
are  not  yet  at  hand.  Titanium  offers  promise 
to  the  aircraft  designer  and  to  the  scientist, 
but  to  the  banker  it  promises  heavy  costs.  A 


great  many  research  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  an  effort  to  develop  an  air  frame  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  the  task  and  still  be  light 
enough  to  carry  a  profitable  payload. 

The  heat  produced  by  fiylng  through  the 
air  at  high  speeds  produces  other  problems. 
How  are  the  airlines  to  keep  the  passengers 
from  being  broiled  alive  as  they  speed  about 
m  their  supersonic  oven?  While  the  task  of 
alr-condltioning  the  plane  Is  not  a  momen- 
tous engineering  feat,  It  requires  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  eapable  of  dissipating 
large  amounts  of  heat  quickly  and  efficiently 
and  without  employing  heavy  or  bulky 
machinery. 

Paradoxically,  flying  at  high  altitudes 
where  temperatures  run  as  low  as  —100° 
centigrade,  the  plane's  fuel  (kerosene)  may 
tend  to  freeze.  The  engineers  are  thus  at- 
tracted to  the  idea  of  linking  the  two  tem- 
perature problems  together:  heat  created  on 
the  surface  of  the  plane  might  be  dissipated 
Into  the  plane's  fuel  supply.  To  the  man  at 
the  drafting  table,  this  looks  like  a  fairly 
straightforward  solutlam  to  the  problem,  but 
to  the  pilot  who  Is  trained  to  think  In  terms 
of  fire,  the  prospect  Is  less  Inviting. 

The  spectrum  of  new  engineering  prob- 
lems is  challenging  and  wide.  Windows  and 
other  openings  on  the  SST  must  be  able  to 
withstand  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  and 
pressures.  The  problems  associated  with  win- 
dows are  so  great  that  It  Is  likely  there  will 
be  no  windows  whatsoever  In  the  cabin,  and 
the  pilot's  windows  may  be  functional  only 
for  take-oS  and  landing.  The  plane  may 
cruise  entirely  on  Instruments,  depending 
upon  radio,  radar  anj  other  electronic  de- 
vices to  achieve  separation  from  other 
planes. 

Since  the  Mach  3  Jet  will  cruise  at  60.000  to 
80,000  feet  (10  to  15  miles)— Its  presaurlza- 
tlon  systems  must  not  fall.  The  cabins  of 
today's  Jets  are  pressurized  to  the  equivalent 
of  about  5.000  feet  whan  they  are  at  cruising 
altitude  (normally  between  24,000  feet  and 
41,000  feet  mean  sea  level).  The  fall-safe 
features  of  the  707  and  the  DC-8  provide  an 
oxygen  mask  that  drops  automatically  In 
front  of  each  passenger  In  the  event  the 
cabin  loses  pressure.  But  this  will  not  be 
good  enough  for  the  Mach  3  craft.  Should 
the  cabin  rupture  at  60,000  feet,  the  i>as- 
seng^rs'  blood  would  boll,  and  the  oxygen 
mask  would  be  of  no  avail.  Only  a  space  suit, 
or  a  system  which  catinot  possibly  fall,  will 
suffice.  This  means  fall-safe  pressurlzatlon 
systems,  doors  that  will  not  leak,  windows 
that  cannot  be  blown  out.  All  of  these  fea- 
tures can  be  developed,  but  each  develop- 
ment may  add  to  the  weight  of  the  craft, 
and  they  will  certainly  add  to  the  coet. 

Hlgh-altltude  flight  creates  another  prob- 
lem which  aviation  has  not  yet  fully  faced — 
the  hazard  of  radiation.  At  the  cruising  alti- 
tudes of  the  SST,  the  primary  cosmic  radia- 
tion consists  mainly  of  protons  (the  nuclei 
of  hydrogen  atoms).  The  energy  of  these 
particles  can  be  extremely  high.  Nuclear 
scientists  have  stated  that  the  shell  of  the 
aircraft  will  not  proteot  the  occupants  from 
radiation;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  act  to 
Increase  the  doeage  rate. 

Flying  at  the  new  cruising  altitudes,  the 
occupant  of  an  SST  will  be  exposed  to  a 
radiation  dose  equivalent  to  about  2  mllllrem 
per  flying  hour.  Since  BOO  mllllrem  per  year 
is  the  maximum  specified  for  nonradiatlon 
workers  by  the  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection,  a  passenger  (or 
crew  member)  would  receive  the  maximum 
permissible  doeage  in  250  hours — Just  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  flying  time  plane  crews 
are  now  allowed  annually  by  the  Civil  Air 
Regulations. 

Further,  particular  solar  events  greatly  in- 
crease the  radiation  dosage.  Anyone  pyassing 
through  such  an  event  might  receive  the 
maximum  permissible  annual  radiation  dos- 
age in  a  single  flight.  Because  of  the  genetic 
Implications    of    radiation,    some    biologists 


have  stiggeeted  that  crew  members  for  the 
SST  be  selected  entirely  from  people  beyond 
the  normal  childbearlng  age. 

Thus,  all  hostesses  on  supersonic  transports 
would  be  at  least  45 — a  breed  of  flying  grand- 
mothers  who  would  contrast  sharply  with  the 
Image  of  the  chic  young  thing  the  airlines 
have  cultivated  so  assiduously  theee  many 
years.  Far  more  serious  from  an  economic 
standpoint  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
working  life  of  pilote.  The  cost  of  training 
well-qualifled  DCJ-6  captains  to  fly  the  Boeing 
707  was  on  the  order  of  $30,000  per  man.  u 
training  costs  for  the  SST  are  but  twice  that 
amount,  an  airline  will  think  twice  before 
making  such  an  Investment  in  a  pilot  who 
has  very  few  productive  years  ahead  of  him. 
The  FAA  requires  all  airline  pilots  to  retire 
at  60. 

Furthermore,  one  competent  test  pilot  has 
stated  that  In  today's  Jets  a  pilot  can  wait 
as  long  as  fifteen  seconds  before  reacting  to 
a  situation  without  risking  irreparable  harm. 
If  he  is  correct  In  his  estimate  that  only  Ave 
seconds  of  reaction  time  will  be  available  to 
the  SST  pilot,  trouble  may  be  In  store.  For 
It  is  well  known  that  as  a  man  becomes  older, 
his  Judgment  may  Improve  but  his  reaction 
time  becomes  longer.  In  short.  It  looks  now  as 
though  neither  young  men  nor  old  men  will 
be  suitable  as  pilots  for  the  SST. 

Turbulence  also  will  be  a  problem.  As  the 
airlines  took  to  flying  at  altitudes  used  by 
subsonic  Jets,  they  began  to  experience  clear 
air  turbulence.  Several  of  today's  Jets  have 
encountered  turbulence  that  has  breached 
the  aircraft  structure  or  thrown  It  completely 
out  of  control.  The  supersonic  transport 
must  be  designed  to  withstand  the  most 
severe  conditions  that  can  be  encountered, 
and  about  these  conditions  relatively  little  Is 
now  known. 

What  is  known  Is  that  the  impact  Increases 
with  speed,  and  the  standard  practice  lor 
subsonic  Jets  is  to  reduce  speed  as  soon  as  the 
condition  is  recognized.  The  worst  problem 
of  clear  air  turbulence  arises  principally  from 
the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  no  accurate 
way  to  forecast  Its  existence.  Unless  major 
advances  are  made  In  weather  analysis.  It  may 
be  Impossible  for  the  supersonic  airliner  to 
know  of  clear  air  turbulence  far  enough  in 
advance  to  take  precautionary  measures. 

But  these  problems  of  radiation,  heat 
transfer  and  metal  fatigue  pale  by  compari- 
son with  the  one  great  problem  of  super- 
sonic flight,  for  which  nothing  approaching 
an  answer  has  yet  been  found.  That  is  the 
sonic  boom,  and  indeed  the  problems  of  the 
boom  are  so  important  and  so  far  from  so- 
lution that  they  may  wreck  the  nice  eco- 
nomic calculations  that  have  been  made  by 
proponents  of  the  SST.  and  the  SST  time- 
table as  well. 

Many  people  are  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  the  sonic  boom  is  a  momentary  phe- 
nomenon. In  a  movie  made  a  decade  or  more 
ago,  some  Hollywood  star  flew  through  the 
theoretical  "sound  barrier."  As  his  plane  ap- 
proached the  speed  of  sound,  he  encountered 
many  weird  phenomena,  but  once  the  speed 
of  sound  was  exceeded,  all  was  smooth.  There 
was  no  vibration,  no  problems — and  no 
boom.  How  the  aircraft  industry  wishes  that 
the  Hollywood  version  of  the  sonic  boom 
were  reality!  The  fact  is  that  the  sonic  boom, 
a  shock  wave,  is  a  continuing  phenomenon, 
and  it  is  created  when  a  plane  flies  at  any 
speed  higher  than  Mach  I. 

If  a  supersonic  transport  were  to  cruise  at 
the  speed  of  Mach  3  at  altitudes  used  by 
present-day  Jets,  it  would  leave  in  its  wake 
a  trail  of  destruction  fifty  miles  wide.  Al- 
though the  Air  Force  has  taken  great  pains 
to  minimize  the  damage  caused  by  its  super- 
sonic Jets,  the  number  of  damage  claims  filed 
against  the  federal  government  has  been 
steadily  Increasing.  Some  3,000  were  flled  in 
1962  alone.  The  Air  Force  no  longer  publishes 
the  number  of  claims  filed  or  the  amount  of 
reparations  demanded,  but  it  is  known  that 
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the  dollars  paid,  together  with  the  cost  of 
processing  claims,  has  already  run  Into  the 
millions. 

Sonic  boom  damage  caused  by  military 
planes  has  been  responsible  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  claims.  In  1962  a  farmer  In  North 
Dakota  was  paid  81.048  because  his  animal 
had  to  be  shot  after  a  boom  caused  It  to 
bolt  into  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Another  farm- 
er in  Hallock,  Minn.,  was  peUd  C50  because 
booms  caused  his  chickens  to  panic  and  suf- 
focate against  a  wall.  In  Cedar  City,  Utah,  a 
store  owner  was  paid  $1,900  to  replace  plate 
glass  windows  and  stock  damaged  by  a  boom. 
A  farmer  m  Northern  California  sued  the 
Air  Force  for  $1.25  mllUon  for  boom  damage 
to  livestock  and  Irrigation  pipes. 

Even  when  the  claims  are  farfetched,  they 
must  be  investigated,  at  a  cost  or  about  $100 
per  claim.  The  Air  Force  recently  investigated 
(and  denied)  a  claim  from  an  elderly  recluse 
who  sought  $19  million  in  damages  because 
he  alleged  that  a  boom  had  turned  his  house 
upside  down.  Also  denied  was  a  claim  from 
a  Cleveland  motorist  who  said  that  sonic 
booms  had  ruined  his  automobile's  power 
steering. 

Because  of  the  rising  number  of  claims 
the  Air  Force  has  In  recent  years  run  a 
public  relations  campaign.  Hundreds  of  civic 
leaders  along  B-68  test  corridors  near  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  Headquarters  In  Omaha 
and  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  plant  in  Fort 
Worth  have  been  assured  that  sonic  booms 
aren't  much  louder  than  thunder.  "The 
flights  are  the  by-product  of  training  ma- 
neuvers to  save  lives."  said  an  Air  Force 
spokesman.  "Amerlcaiis  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  sonic  booms.  There's  going  to 
more  of  them — a  lot  more." 

This  Is  a  sobering  background  for  the 
SST.  particularly  when  one  considers  that 
most  of  the  Air  Force  flights  have  been  con- 
ducted with  relatively  small  planes  and  over 
sparsely  populated  areas.  The  shock  of  the 
sonic  IxxHn  varies  with  the  size  of  the  air- 
craft, and  the  damage  created  by  the  boom 
obviously  varies  with  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  that  lies  in  its  wake. 

Uncertain  aljout  the  effects  of  the  sonic 
boom,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  undertook 
experiments  in  Oklahoma  City  some  time 
ago.  After  the  residents  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  a  series  of  runs  was  made.  When 
there  were  claims  of  structural  daimage,  the 
PAA  made  appropriate  Inspections.  It  also 
purchased  structures  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  to  record  the  vibrations  and  to  note  how 
much  damage  actually  occurred. 

At  the  outset,  the  residents  of  Oklahoma 
City  were  rather  proud  that  their  city  had 
been  selected  for  these  Important  experi- 
ments. Many  of  them  were  eager  to  see  them 
succeed.  When  the  booms  first  began,  meet 
residents  were  mildly  amused.  But  as  they 
progressed,  many  of  them  became  annoyed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  many  Olcla- 
homans  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
ordeal  was  at  last  finished. 

In  their  official  pronouncements  the  FAA 
bas  stated  that  the  teats  indicate  that  73 
per  cent  of  the  Oklahomans  indicated  that 
they  could  live  wlh  the  boom  (at  least,  with 
&  sonic  boom  such  as  they  experienced  dur- 
ing these  particular  tests) .  This  means  that 
»me  27  per  cent  of  the  residents  Indicated 
that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  tolerate  even 
that  much  sonic  boom.  That  fact  is  slgnlfl- 
cuit  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  were  well  con- 
ditioned. They  knew  when  to  expect  the 
sonic  booms,  knew  that  they  would  occur 
only  In  daylight  hours.  They  understood  that 
the  experiments  were  carefully  monitored 
Wd  controlled,  and  that  they  might  well 
»*rve  a  useftil  scientific  purpose.  Add  to  that 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  historic  shrines 
in  Oklahoma  City;  no  ancient  castlse  that 
•Olght  be  shattered  by  a  sonic  boom;  no  Rev- 
olutionary War  structures;  no  great  gal- 
iMles;  no  sensitive  seiamographlc  Instru 
ments. 


Consider  also  that  much  of  the  Industry 
of  Oklahoma  City  U  based  on  and  around 
aviation.  The  very  large  Air  Force  base,  Tlnk. 
er  Field,  together  with  the  various  installa- 
tions of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Agency,  supply 
by  far  the  largest  payroll  In  the  city.  Within 
its  metropolitan  district  are  aviation  schools, 
aircraft  plants  and  other  small  industries 
with  an  aviation  orientation.  Much  of  the 
rest  of  the  economy  is  based  on  petroleum, 
for  which  aviation  is  by  far  its  largest  single 
customer. 

Important  also  is  the  fact  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Oklahoma  City  knew  that  the  sonic 
boom  program  was  temporary.  But  despite 
all  the  factors,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
people  affected  found  the  boom  Intolerable. 
During  the  twenty-six  weeks  of  carefully 
controlled  sonic  boom  tests  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  received 
15,452  complaints  from  residents  and  4,901 
formal  damage  claims.  However,  a  spokesman 
for  that  agency  concluded  that  the  fault  was 
not  with  the  sonic  booms  but  with  the  pub- 
lic relations  efforts  of  the  agency.  Said  MaJ. 
Gen.  J.  c.  Maxwell,  the  FAA's  director  of 
the  SST  program:  "We  (shall]  need  to  do  a 
much  better  Job  in  telling  the  SST  story  In 
the  years  ahead." 

Speaking  of  the  tests,  B.  O.  K.  Lundberg, 
the  Swedish  aviation  expert,  states  that  the 
number  of  people  protesting  the  boom  would 
be  far  larger  than  the  number  of  people  ever 
expected  to  enter  a  supersonic  plane.  He 
states  that  every  flight  across  the  United 
States  would  produce  a  "boom  carpet"  cov- 
ering some  10  million  people  and  terrifying 
millions  more. 

Although  thousands  of  damage  claims 
have  been  flled  and  millions  of  dollars  paid 
for  their  satisfaction,  no  claims  have  as  yet 
been  flled  for  the  most  tragic  effect  of  the 
sonic  l)oom.  It  was  not  until  last  January 
11  that  the  Interior  Department  revealed 
serious  damage  to  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwell- 
ings in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Some  of 
the  most  scenic  areas  known  to  man  have 
been  defaced.  A  Navajo  Indian,  Guy  Quazzle 
Teller,  watched  as  the  shock  wave  from  a 
single  military  plane  demolished  a  Isu-ge  por- 
tion of  a  magnificent  overhanging  cliff. 

On  October  4,  1966.  Park  Ranger  Charles 
B.  Supplee.  "a  qualified  archaeologist,"  ob- 
served continuing  damage  by  sonic  boom 
between  12:27  and  12:31  P.M..  and  at  2:33 
P.M.  park  rangers  counted  eighty-three  sonic 
booms  from  August  11  through  December 
22,  1966.  On  October  12,  1966,  after  three 
short  iMoms  were  reported,  "approximately 
10  to  16  tons  of  dirt  and  rock  was  found  to 
have  fallen  from  one  of  the  formations  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Navajo  Loop  Trail,  In  the 
park."  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  said 
that  the  situation  was  disturbing  because 
of  the  "intrusion  of  the  sonic  boom  on  the 
fragile  masterpieces  of  nature." 

According  to  The  New  York  Times.  Udall 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Air  Force 
"which  promised  cooperation  but  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should  be 
consulted.  Air  space  Is  considered  to  be  the 
province  of  the  aviation  agency." 

George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.,  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  reported  that  the 
nimiber  of  sonic  booms  over  the  Canyon  de 
Chelly  (In  Mesa  Verde  National  Park)  had 
Increased  sharply  in  1966.  "With  extensive 
back  country  and  side  canyons,  the  total 
damage  is  impossible  to  assess;  however,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  extensive 
in  view  of  the  on-site  observation  In  Canyon 
del  Muerto."  There  park  service  engineers 
estimated  that  about  80  tons  of  rock  fell 
on  the  cliff  dwellings. 

Additional  damage  has  been  found  In 
Bryce  Canyon  and  Zlon  National  Parks  In 
southern  Utah.  There,  *m»»ing  sandstone 
formations,  the  restUt  of  nattire's  forces 
conspiring  together  for  millions  of  years, 
have  been  reduced  to  rubble  In  an  instant  by 
a  single  sonic  boom.  While  the  Interior  De- 
partment presumably  could  ask  monetary 


redress  from  the  Defense  Department,  such 
a  payment  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
Internal  transfer  of  funds.  Nothing  can  re- 
store  the  damaged   areas. 

The  severe  wreckage  already  done  In  the 
U.S.  by  a  handful  of  supersonic  military 
planes  mcreases  the  probability  that  such 
historic  cities  as  Antwerp,  Nuremberg  and 
Vienna  will  never  permit  superK>nlc  planes 
to  approach  within  100  mUes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  prohibition  against  over- 
flight will  be  automatic  for  such  Jewels  as 
Paris,  Florence,  Rome  and  Athens.  The  West 
German  and  Swiss  Governments  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  will  forbid  SST 
flights  over  their  Jurisdictions  If  their  people 
find  them  annoying. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  his- 
toric shrines  are  much  younger  and  less 
priceless.  It  seems  Improbable  that  even  the 
flying  pubhc  will  be  wiumg  to  risk  boom 
damage  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Independence  Hall 
or  the  White  House.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  public  will  restrict  the  planes.  That 
would  mean  that  their  utility  would  be 
severely  reduced  and  the  total  coet  per  plane 
Increased  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  SST  seek 
to  minimize  the  problem  by  saying  that  some 
Inconvenience  is  the  mevltable  price  of  prog- 
ress. They  liken  the  process  to  the  necessity 
for  a  prairie  horse  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  passing  of  an  occasional  railroad  train. 
But  obviously  this  is  no  realistic  parallel. 
Given  all  that  is  presently  known  about  the 
sonic  boom,  if  regularly  scheduled  super- 
sonic flights  are  permitted  across  the  cotm- 
try,  thousands  of  structures  must  be  re- 
designed and  rebuilt  and  their  occupants 
fitted  with  soimd  stippressers,  or  a  sonic  boom 
right  of  way  something  like  100  miles  wide 
must  be  cut  from  coast  to  coast. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  since 
the  force  of  the  boom  Is  a  function  of  the 
size  of  the  plane,  a  smaller  version  might  be 
built  for  flights  over  land.  Thus,  they  con- 
tend, the  larger  model  (buUt  by  Boeing) 
could  make  the  overwater  hops  while  the 
sn:ialler  model  (built  by  some  other  compcmy ) 
could  fly  over  land.  WhUe  this  suggestion 
has  the  virtue  of  spreading  the  pie  among 
several  aircraft  companies,  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  additional  cost — perhaps  $1  blUlon 
more.  And  much  of  the  time  that  potentially 
would  be  saved  flying  a  supersonic  transport 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vienna  would  be  con- 
sumed In  transferring  from  the  little  jets 
to  the  big  Jet  at  New  York,  again  to  the 
little  Jet  In  London  or  Paris.  Furthermore, 
the  size  of  the  market  for  each  type  of  air- 
craft would  Ije  so  reduced  that  there  would 
be  vlrtuaUy  no  chance  that  either  coiUd  ever 
pay  Its  way. 

Speaking  of  the  problems  of  the  sonic 
boom,  CS.a.  reporter  Bill  Stout  suggests 
that  If  the  SST  Is  restricted  to  overwater 
hops,  the  SST  could  easUy  become  a  multi- 
bUUon-dollar  bust.  And  while  over-ocean 
sonic  boom  problems  have  been  dismissed  as 
insignificant  by  the  SST  promoters,  it  Is  not 
at  all  clear  that  this  view  Is  shared  by  the 
ocean  shipping  industry,  by  pleasure  boat- 
men or  by  the  fishing  interests.  If  the 
some  boom  swampe  a  few  yachts,  damages 
the  masts  in  merchant  vessels,  and  rudely 
awakens  sleeping  passengers  on  ocean-going 
liners,  an  entirely  new  set  of  legal  problems 
may  be  created.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  avia- 
tion Industry  has  the  right  to  Interfere  with 
ocean-going  commerce?  Might  the  sonic 
boom  be  construed  by  the  shipping  nations 
as  interference  with  the  tradlUonal  freedom 
of  the  seas? 

As  small  segments  of  the  public  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  destructive  potential  of 
the  sonic  boom,  public  apprehension  has  In- 
creased. Unless  they  have  a  clear  economic 
interest  In  the  project  themselves,  many  peo- 
JA»  wlU  seriously  question  whether  the  m- 
creased  speed  can  possibly  be  worth  the  cost. 
They  are  not  Impressed  by  the  statements  of 
SST  promoters  that  the  public  simply  will 
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lk»Te  to  get  UMd  to  the  boom.  Nor  are  they 
oonvlnced  that  overland  operations  should 
be  permitted  even  if  the  earth-bound  humans 
In  sparsely  populated  areas  are  somehow 
compensated  for  the  noise. 

All  of  this  raises  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  feaslbUlty  of  the  supersonic 
transport  Itself  and  important  questions  also 
In  a  somewhat  different  realm.  Should  de- 
cisions critically  affecting  the  Uvlng  quaU- 
tles  of  the  earth  be  made  only  by  the  pro- 
moters, the  bureaucrats  and  the  technolo- 
gists? Or  should  such  decisions  be  shared 
by  the  people  who  must  Inevitably  bear  the 
brunt  of  them  and  who  inevitably  underwrite 
the  cost? 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1967] 
Sttpirsonic  Economics 

Supporters  of  Goverrmiient  subsidies  for 
the  supersonic  passenger  plane  have  con- 
tinually stressed  that  It  Is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
But  a  special  report  made  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  kept  secret  until  now 
punctures  this  sales  pitch.  Par  from  helping 
to  reduce  the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  report  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  suggests  that  the  SST  may  actually 
add  to  it. 

The  report  states  that  the  gains  from 
foreign  sales  of  an  American  SST  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  big  Increase  In  Ameri- 
can tourist  spending  abroad  as  well  as  by  a 
reduction  in  sales  of  subsonic  American 
planes.  The  P_A-A.  disputes  this  analysis. 
Insisting  that  If  500  SST's  are  sold,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  benefit  to  the  tune 
of  $17  billion,  while  If  1,200  are  sold,  the 
gain  wo\ild  be  $32  billion. 

But  given  the  high — and  still  unknown — 
C06t  of  the  SST  and  the  problem  of  the  sonic 
boom  that  threatens  to  limit  its  vse,  there 
Is  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  can  sell  500 
planes,  to  say  nothing  of  more  than  twice 
that  number.  Some  studies  made  for  the 
Government  estimate  that  only  200  to  300 
will  be  sold  by  1990. 

The  very  fact  that  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  sales  prospects  for  the  SST 
or  Its  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 
argues  for  a  deliberate  and  conservative  ap- 
proach In  financing  It.  Statements  based  on 
hope  and  supersaleemanshlp  are  considerably 
less  convincing  than  the  hard  facts  of  super- 
sonic economics.  The  SST  is  supposed  to  be 
a  commercial  venture.  It  should  meet  com- 
mercial standards  of  Investment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRirriN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE,  NOT  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 
MUST  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS— liXXX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  once  again  express  my  disap- 
pointment over  the  inactivity  of  this  body 
with  regard  to  the  hiunan  rights  con- 
ventions. There  are  those  among  us  who 
say  that  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  President  have  not  done  their  share 
In  convincing  us  to  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  ratifying  these 
treaties.  I  would  hereby  let  it  be  known 
to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  that  the 
time  for  "passing  the  buck"  has  termi- 


nated. We  must  step  up  to  the  challenge 
that  the  Foimding  Fathers  of  our  great 
Nation  created  for  this  body.  We  must 
act  upon  the  conventions. 

The  State  Department  Is  the  oldest 
executive  department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  originated  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  January  10, 
1781,  as  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  was  reconstituted  as  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  September  15,  1789. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  our  first  Secretary 
of  State  from  1790  to  1793. 

With  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to 
a  position  of  power  and  responsibility  in 
world  affairs,  the  American  people  have 
increasingly  recognized  the  influence  of 
foreign  affairs  on  their  daily  lives  and 
have  taken  a  more  active  interest  in 
foreign  policy. 

This  relatively  new  position  of  the 
United  State  of  America  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Today  State  has  7,500  American 
employees  in  the  United  States  and  an 
equal  number  stationed  abroad.  In  ad- 
dition, it  now  employs  approximately 
10,000  foreign  nationals  at  our  overseas 
posts. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Presi- 
dent's agent  and  principal  adviser  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  He, 
in  turn,  has  four  chief  advisers.  The  daily 
work  of  the  Department  is  carried  on  by 
specialized  units,  most  of  which  are 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretaries. 

One  of  these,  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  is  subdivided 
into  five  offices,  including  the  Office  of 
International  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs. That  ofBce,  as  described  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Organization  Manual,  "coordi- 
nates and  develops  for  the  Department, 
U.S.  positions  on  the  international  as- 
pects of  human  rights." 

The  State  Department  has,  throughout 
this  decade,  maintained  a  very  realistic 
stance  on  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. The  Department  has  informed 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  State  favors 
ratification  and  intends  to  see  that  the 
President  ratifies  each  convention  at  such 
time  as  we  in  the  Senate  have  given  our 
advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  ask  for  the 
State  Department  to  do  more.  It  is  we, 
and  not  they,  who  have  been  granted  the 
responsibility  of  consenting  to  the  rati- 
fication of  any  treaties.  Our  Constitution 
states  unequivocally  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  must  consent  before  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  any  other  Depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  can  play 
any  further  part  in  the  treatymaking 
process.  We  have  shirked  this  responsi- 
bility long  enough.  We,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  during  the  90th  Congress, 
should  accept  the  opportunity  history  has 
thrust  upon  us.  We  should  ratify  the  Con- 
ventions on  Slavery,  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  and 
Freedom  of  Association. 


PRESIDENT  OP  CHICAGO  BANK 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  TRUTH  IN  LEND- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Alvln  P.  Friedman  sent  me  an 


excellent  letter  and  statement  endorsing 
the  truth -in-lending  bill.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Chicago  bank  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  instsdlment  lending 
field,  Mr.  Friedman  is  in  a  particular 
good  position  to  judge  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  raised  against 
the  truth-in-lending  bill.  Mr.  Friedman 
concludes  that  all  of  these  arguments  are 
without  merit  and  that  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  for  lenders  or  extenders  of  credit 
to  provide  full  disclosure  of  credit  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Friedman  points 
out  the  somewhat  absurd  position  of 
banks  who  advertise  that  they  pay  5  per- 
cent Interest  on  savings  but  charge  "4 
percent"  on  loans.  Obviously,  few  banks 
can  stay  in  business  on  these  terms.  The 
truth-in-lending  bill  would  require  the 
banks  to  admit  that  their  so-called  4- 
percent  loans  are  really  approximately  8 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  Mr.  Fried- 
man's excellent  letter  and  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMALOAMATKD  TRUST  &   SAVINGS   BANK, 

Chicago,  April  27. 1967. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Bill:  Congratulations  on  the  good 
work  you  are  doing  In  the  Senate,  re;  your 
credit  disclosure  bill. 

I  certainly  support  the  principle  that  retail 
merchants  and  lenders  should  be  required  by 
law  to  disclose  to  the  consumer  all  credit 
charges,  both  as  dollars  and  cents  and  as  the 
approximate  yearly  percentage  rate,  before 
the  transaction  is  completed.  Some  of  my 
reasons  for  this  position  are  per  the  enclosed 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 
Cordially. 

Alvin  p.  Priedman. 

Vice  President. 

Retail  Merchants*  and  Lenders  Shotild  Be 
Required  bt  Law  To  Disclose  to  the  Con- 
sumer All  Credit  Charges  Expressed  Both 
AS  Dollars  and  Cents  and  as  the  Approxi- 
mate Maxxmum  Yearly  Perctntace  Rati 
Before  the  Transaction  Is  CoMPLrrm 
A  free  society  demands  that  the  consumer 
be  given  the  facts  by  which  to  make  an  In- 
telligent choice,  whether  he  takes  advantage 
Of  that  knowledge  or  not. 

The  American  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise  cannot  operate  as  It  U  supposed  to 
operate  vmless  the  participants  have  avail- 
able to  them,  before  the  time  for  decision, 
the  maximum  possible  Information  on  which 
to  make  a  decision— that  la,  to  compare  the 
price  and  quaUty  of  one  service  supplied  by 
one  BuppUer  with  that  offered  by  another. 
The  long  list  of  consumer  credit  abuses 
makes  It  clear  that  such  la  not  the  case  In 
the  area  of  consumer  credit  transactions. 

The  3  per  cent  per  month  plan  of  small 
loan  companies  Is  really  36  per  cent  per  year 
The  small  service  charge  of  1^  per  cent  p«f 
month  on  department  store  charge  accounts 
could  be  as  high  as  18  per  cent  per  year.  I.e.. 
If  monthly  payments  are  made  after  the 
grace  periods. 

The  4Vi  per  cent  of  new  car  flnanclng  oi 
some  commercial  banks  Is  actuaUy  a  charge 
Of  $4,60  per  year  per  $100  loaned  and  amounu 
to  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  approximately 
9  per  cent. 

The  so-called  7  per  cent  rate  for  flnanclng 
used  cars  offered  by  some  dealers  Is  at  least 


•  Revolving  charge  aooounts  oould  be  ex- 
empted. 


13  per   cent  per  year  and  sometimes  very 
much  higher — 18  to  26  per  cent  per  year  or 

more. 

The  advertised  5  per  cent  rate  on  home 
improvement  loans  is  not  less  than  a  6  per 
cent  first  mortgage,  as  It  would  seem,  but  is 
nearly  twice  as  much,  or  about  10  per  cent 
per  year. 

The  cost  of  teenage  credit  now  being  pro- 
moted by  some  retailers  as  only  "pennies  per 
week"  is  sometimes  as  high  as  80  per  cent  per 
year. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  states  that 
the  Installment  add-on  or  discount  rates  is 
untrue  and  misleading,  and  that  the  real 
rate  is  approximately  twice  the  stated  rates 
in  these  cases. 

When  the  consumer  Is  Informed  as  to  the 
true  credit  rate.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
he  pays  much  less  than  the  uninformed  con- 
sumer. This  conclusion  was  reached  In  a 
study  conducted  by  Consumers  Union  In 
October  of  1984. 

The  question  obviously  arises,  therefore, 
why  nre  not  more  consumers  Informed?  The 
answer  is  that  present  credit  practices  are 
simply  too  complicated,  complex,  and  con- 
fusing. For  example,  after  four  hours  of  In- 
struction on  credit  rates  with  an  excellent 
textbook  and  well-experienced  teacher,  only 
38  per  cent  of  a  group  of  college  students 
were  able  to  figure  out  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  within  six  points.  The  average  con- 
sumer remains  uninformed,  with  results  that 
are  often  socially  destructive. 

Now.  if  a  disclosure  bill  became  law,  a 
consumer  wishing  to  finance  a  used  car  for 
18  months,  with  an  unpaid  balance  of  $700 
and  monthly  payments  of  over  $46,  the  car 
dealer  would  have  to  show  the  consumer,  be- 
fore he  signed  any  papers,  that  his  total 
finance  charges  were  about  $129,  and  that 
this  is  a  yearly  rate  of  22  per  cent.  After  the 
consumer  has  this  useful  Information,  he 
could  more  Intelligently  decide  if  he  wanted 
to  pay  These  charges,  or  If  he  might  wish  to 
"shop  around"  for  less  costly  financing. 

In  the  long  run,  the  best  Interests  of  the 
business  community  will  always  be  served  if 
there  is  honest  and  effective  competition.  It 
Is  obvious  that  a  competitive  and  effective 
pricing  system  cannot  be  successful  in  the 
presence  of  misleading  or  deceptive  pricing 
practices. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  recognized  the 
plight  of  the  confused  and  often  bewildered 
consumer  when  he  stated,  "Excessive  and 
untimely  use  of  credit  arising  out  of  Ig- 
norance of  Its  true  cost  Is  harmful  both  to 
the  stability  of  the  economy  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public.  Legislation  should  there- 
fore be  enacted  requiring  lenders  and 
vendors  to  disclose  to  borrowers  in  advance 
the  actual  amounts  and  rates  which  they  will 
be  p.iying  for  credit." 

Recently,  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  Chairman  of  the  In- 
stallment Credit  Division  of  the  Kew  York 
Bankers  Association,  publicly  urged  that 
lenders  be  required  to  state,  both  in  dollars 
and  annual  interest  rate,  the  maximum  cost 
of  consumer  loans. 

To  simplify  the  computation,  rate  charts 
have  been  worked  out  and  printed  which 
make  it  easy  to  determine  the  consumer's 
annual  rate.  Por  example,  disks,  slide  rules 
and  charts  devised  and  perfected  by  the 
Credit  Union  Supply  Association.  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  respectively,  give  to  llttle-skllled 
clerks  the  ability  to  compute  the  approxi- 
mate annual  rates  in  a  few  seconds  which 
are  accurate  to  a  tenth  of  a  percentage 
point. 

The  United  States  Department  of  De- 
fense requires  that  sellers  and  lenders  deal- 
ing with  our  three  million  servicemen  and 
their  families  disclose  In  advance  the  dollar 
amount  and  the  approximate  annual  rate. 
This  Defense  Department  action  is  imple- 
mented by  the  use  of  a  prepared  table  of 


figures  which  shows  the  approximate  annual 
percentage  rates  for  level  monthly  pajrment 
plans,  within  V4  per  cent  point  at  the  lower 
rates  and  1  Vi  per  cent  at  the  higher  rates. 

In  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Wash- 
ington. In  1966  and  1967.  respectively,  there 
are  laws  requiring  retail  merchants  and 
lenders  to  disclose  both  dollar  amount  and 
approximate  annual  rate  of  credit  costs.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Banks  and  General 
Council  of  Massachusetts  has  been  quoted 
as  saying: 

"I  i-m  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  legislative  purpose  ex- 
pressed In  the  new  Massachusetts  statute 
on  Truth  In  Lending  has  met  with  an  un- 
usual and  unexpected  measure  of  success. 
The  allegations  made  by  those  who  opposed 
the  principle  of  truth  in  lending,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  completely  unworkable, 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  have  been 
in  error.  We  are  encountering  no  difficulty 
from  the  lending  agencies  of  this  Common- 
wealth. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is 
true.  I  think  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that 
the  banking  interests  at  every  level  are  co- 
operating in  every  possible  way,  and  that  as 
a  result  thereof,  the  public  interest  is  being 
substantially  served." 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario  have  passed  legislation  requiring 
complete  disclosure  of  credit  costs  both  In 
dollars  and  cents  and  as  an  annual  rate. 
Nebraska's  Installment  Sales  Act  of  1965  re- 
quired that  full  disclosure  of  the  yearly  rate 
must  appear  on  one  of  the  dociunents  or 
written  instruments. 

In  addition,  savings  Institutions  are  giving 
and  advertising  the  effective  rather  than  the 
nominal  rates  of  Interest.  This  further  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  financial  Institutions 
are  capable  of  disclosing  annual  rates,  figur- 
ing Interest  dally,  and  allowing  deferred  and 
Irregular  payments.  Purthermore,  It  Is  a 
general  practice  for  real  estate  loans  to  be 
stated  In  terms  of  actual  yearly  interest.  The 
Boston  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
shows  the  annual  Interest  rate  on  its  appli- 
cation form.  The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's Guide  for  Home  Buyers  and  Owners 
quotes  monthly  payments,  total  costs,  and 
interest  rates. 

Also,  experience  with  laws  requiring  some 
disclosure  of  credit  rates  shows  them,  too,  to 
be  successful.  Por  Instance,  some  state 
statutes,  including  the  nilnots  Installment 
Sales  Act.  already  require  that  the  total  fl- 
nanclng charges  In  dollars  and  cents  be  dis- 
closed. Under  Section  42,  Chapter  74,  of  the 
Illinois  Installment  Loan  Act,  the  lender  Is 
required  to  state  the  rate  "as  the  dollar  In- 
terest charge  per  $100  per  year  of  the  original 
principal  amount."  Other  state  small  loan 
acts  require  that  the  Interest  be  stated  as  a 
simple  annual  percentage  on  the  unpaid 
balance. 

In  addition  to  the  consumer,  the  ethical 
and  efBclent  lender  or  credit  extender  will 
also  beneflt  If  credit  prices  are  made  explicit 
In  an  accurate  and  uniform  manner.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  have  a  workable  free  enterprise 
system  unless  there  Is  an  adequate  frame- 
work of  rules  which  require  sellers  to 
accurately  and  honestly  Inform  the  buyers 
about  their  wares.  Requiring  full  disclosure 
of  credit  costs  will  restore  healthy  competi- 
tion to  the  consumer  credit  market.  Although 
some  business  men  complained  about  the 
Truth  In  Securities  Act  and  various  other 
labeling  and  full  disclosure  acts  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment,  they  soon  came  to  realize 
that  such  legislation  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system. 

Basically,  the  question  Is  whether  full  and 
meaningful  disclosure  should  prevail  In 
transactions  between  dealers  and  lenders  on 
the  one  hand  and  buyers  and  borrowers  on 
the  other.  Pull  disclosure  will  reward  the 
ethical  businessman,  deter  the  careless  and 
less  ethical,  and  generally  beneflt  all  but  the 
determined  and  conscious  wrongdoer. 


A  major  beneflt  of  requiring  full  disclosure 
could  be  a  significant  contribution  to  overall 
economic  stability. 

The  need  for  the  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
economy  which  could  result  from  disclosure 
of  credit  costs  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
James  Tobln  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  "The  cost  of  credit  nor- 
mally rises  In  periods  of  boom  and  Inflation 
and  falls  In  periods  of  recession.  This  natural 
cycle  In  credit  charges,  reinforced  by  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy.  Is  a  stabilizing  force 
on  the  economy  .  .  .  However,  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  changes  In  credit  costs  depends  on 
awareness  by  consumers  that  the  changes 
have  occurred.  If  buyers  are  Ignorant  of  the 
true  costs  of  credit,  they  are  leas  subject  to 
Influence  by  cost  changes.  Increasing  con- 
sumer awareness,  .  .  .  will  help  to  make  the 
cyclical  fluctuations  of  credit  costs  a  more 
stabilizing  Influence  on  the  economy." 

Moreover,  Federal  Reserve  oflBclals  believe 
that  economic  growth  Is  Impaired  when  con- 
sumers are  misled  about  the  price  of  credit. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
In  the  April,  1960  Issue  of  Its  Business  Review 
pointed  out  that  a  real  burden  for  the  econ- 
omy "occurs  because  consumers  often  buy 
on  time  In  an  uninformed  way  without 
knowing  the  cost  of  the  money  they  are  bor- 
rowing. When  they  do  this,  they  not  only 
hurt  themselves,  but  they  reduce  the  ef- 
flclency  with  which  the  economy  provides 
goods  and  services  In  accordance  with  con- 
sumer taste." 

Alvin  P.  Friediian. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
HENRY  H.  FOWLER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  delightful,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  Virginians  is  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

On  May  25  the  Norfolk  Virglnlan-Pilot 
did  an  editorial  profile  on  Mr.  Fowler, 
which,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall 
ask  consent  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks; but  before  doing  that,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  Secretary  Fowler 
is  the  fourth  Virginian  to  hold  a  Cabinet 
position  during  the  20th  century. 

Carter  Glass  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
then,  in  1919,  came  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  served  from  that  time  imtil  his  death 
In  1946. 

Claude  Augustus  Swanson  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1910  and  served  imtil  his 
resignation  in  1933,  at  which  time  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Then, 
during  the  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Edward  R.  Stettinlus,  Jr., 
served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Fowler  ranks,  in  ability  and  competence, 
equal  with  those  three  great  Virginians 
who  served  with  such  distinction  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with 
Henry  Fowler  enid  with  Mrs.  Fowler;  and 
Virginia  is  proud  of  this  native  of  Roa- 
noke who  now  resides  in  Alexandria — 
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and  who  is  serving  with  six^h  distinction, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  pertinent  porti<ms 
of  an  editorial  profile  of  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
published  in  the  Norfolk  Virglnlan-Pllot 
of  May  25, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
With  an  luDEPmstttirt  Stbxak 

Treasiiry  Secretary  Henry  H.  Powler,  who 
Is  known  to  hundreds  In  business,  political, 
and  government  circles  as  "Joe,"  got  the 
nickname  while  attending  Jefferson  High 
School  In  Roanoke. 

"There  was  a  restaurant,  the  Blue  Ribbon, 
operated  by  two  Greek  brothers,  Chris  and 
Paul,  where  we'd  go  for  hamburgers  after 
dances.  They  bad  difficulty  remembering  our 
names  and  took  to  calling  everybody  Joe.  We 
started  addressing  each  other  that  way,  euid 
several  of  us  who  played  basketball  aroiuid 
the  area  called  our  team  the  Jefferson  Joes. 
I  carried  the  habit  Into  college,  and  as  I  was 
one  of  the  few  Joes  around,  the  name  stuck." 

He  played,  as  well  as  read,  furiously.  He 
tried  all  sports,  except  football,  which  his 
father  forbade.  In  college  he  was  a  boxer  In 
the  139-po\ind — the  featherweight — class. 

"I  didn't  make  any  decision  about  a  career 
until  my  senior  year  at  Roanoke  College.  My 
father  wanted  me  to  be  a  lawyer.  My  mother, 
who  was  deeply  religious — Momma  sang  in 
the  choir  In  the  Methodist  Church — wanted 
me  to  be  a  minister. 

"I  liked  to  write,  I  Uked  to  speak,  I  liked 
working  with  people,  and  had  a  pretty  strong 
competitive  Instinct.  Law,  as  a  general  disci- 
pline and  as  a  profession,  combined  all  those 
factors.  The  next  choice,  the  thing  I  sweated 
out,  was  being  a  newspaperman." 

(In  high  school  he  edited  the  "Junior 
World-News"  In  the  Roanoke  Wortd-Newa, 
and  In  college  the  campus  weekly.  "I'm  a 
frustrated  newspaperman,"  he  said.) 

He  was  fond  of  the  University  of  Virginia — 
and  therefore  went  to  Tale  for  his  law  degree. 
"I  knew  I  mightn't  do  as  much  work  If  I 
went  where  I  knew  so  many  pec^le;  and 
when  I  landed  on  the  campus  at  New  Haven, 
I  didn't  know  a  single  human  being." 

He  won  a  doctorate  at  Tale  on  a  Sterling 
Fellowship,  took  the  Virginia  Bar  exam,  and, 
on  the  way  to  New  York  City  f<»-  a  Job  Inter- 
view, stopped  in  Washington  for  a  sodal 
weekend.  He  liked  the  brisk  Intellectual  en- 
vironment and  stayed  as  a  law  clerk  with  the 
firm  of  Covington  and  Burling. 

ATter  a  year  he  Joined  the  OfBce  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  work  on  a  major  Constitu- 
tional ease  in  defending  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  not  so  much  because  he  was  drawn 
by  the  Issue  at  private  v.  public  power  as  by 
his  concern  as  a  Southerner  In  seeing  an 
opportunity  for  the  region's  economic  de- 
velopment. "It  was  the  first  evidence  of  a 
delayed  Marshall  Plan,"  he  said. 

WhUe  he  was  with  the  TVA  he  met  and 
married  a  pretty  administrative  assistant 
in  the  architects'  office.  TTudye  Pamela  Hath- 
cote.  They  have  two  daughters  and  three 
grandchllden  and  live  in  an  early  IQth  Cen- 
tury house  in  the  old  section  of  Alexandria. 

He  worked  in  several  Government  agencies, 
including  the  War  Prodtictlon  Board,  during 
World  War  II,  and  directed  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administration  during  the  Korean 
War. 

"I've  always  been  a  liberal  among  sonser- 
vatives  and  a  conservative  among  liberals. 
Anybody  who  knows  me  gets  very  confused 
by  the  situation.  It's  that  Independent  North 
Carolina  streak,  that's  all  It  Is. 

"That  feUow  up  there — "  he  pointed  to  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton  over  his 
office  mantel — "now  I  admire  Jefferson  as 
much  as  anybody,  but  the  two  of  them — 
JeffcEwn    and    Bamlltoo — reprcMnt    foreee 


that  are  not  so  much  conflicting  as  comple- 
menitary. 

"I  always  have  admired  the  contribution 
Hamilton  made  to  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional goveriunent,  but  I  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing for  state  and  local  rights. 

"Looked  at  In  the  terms  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's contribution,  I  dont  see  how  other- 
wise we  can  play  tha  role  of  International 
leadership  we  didn't  seek  but  which  history 
and  destiny  placed  ui>on  us." 

AND  A  DECBTTVE  CALM 

Henry  H.  Fowler's  call  to  leadership  came 
one  day  early  In  1965  when  he,  a  lawyer  of 
56,  was  sitting  In  a  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing of  the  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank 
In  Alexandria  and  received  a  call  to  come 
to  a  side  door  of  the  White  House. 

"I  knew  the  President  well,  and  I  thought 
be  planned  to  ask  my  opinion  of  various 
persons  he  had  under  consideration  for  the 
vacancy.  Riding  into  Washington  I  organized 
my  thoughts  about  what  to  say  of  their  qual- 
ities and  characteristics.  We  met  in  the 
Cabinet  room  and  he  put  me  in  the  Secretary 
of  Treasurer's  chair  to  his  left  and  said,  'Well, 
now  if  you  were  sitting  in  my  chair,  who 
would  you  want  in  that  chair?' 

"I  began  my  spiel,  and  after  about  three 
minutes,  he  cut  me  short,  and  after  he  fin- 
ished speaking,  that  was  that." 

Had  he  any  hesitancy  about  accepting? 

"I'm  Just  like  a  private  given  a  gun  and 
told  to  get  In  there.  I  had  no  hesitation  at 
all. 

"Let  me  say  I'm  all  out  for  him.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  more  background  and  experi- 
ence for  the  Presidency  and  inspires  In  me 
more  confidence  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

"From  a  personal  standpoint,  I  find  him 
a  very  warm  and  stimulating  individual.  He 
fascinates  me,  the  skUl  with  which  he  oper- 
ates. Sometimes  I  get  almoet  bemused  watch- 
ing him  handle  a  situation,  but  I  never  had 
a  better  boss. 

"He's  a  man  who  always  surveys  very  care- 
fully the  alternatives  or  options  the  situation 
presents,  but  having  deliberated,  he  is 
capable  of  prompt  and  decisive  action." 

How  does  the  occupant  of  the  Treasury's 
hot  seat  maintain  what  seems  to  be  an  easy, 
self-contained  calm? 

"A  lot  of  It  Is  natural.  Being  a  Southerner 
and  a  Virginian,  I  don't  like  to  hurry  when 
It  isn't  necessary. 

"Secondly,  when  I  was  about  36,  I  had 
something  called  a  spastic  colon — which 
turned  out  to  be  an  ulcer — and  I  was  told 
I  ought  to  try  to  do  things  deliberately.  I 
certainly  haven't  lived  up  to  it." 

Does  he  turn  to  any  special  reminder  In 
moments  of  stress? 

He  pulled  from  his  wallet  a  mimeographed 
poem  a  friend  had  given  him.  Entitled  Slow 
Me  Down.  Lord,  it  aslos  for  help  to  know  the 
magical,  restorative  power  of  sleep,  the  art 
of  taking  minute  vaca;tions,  of  chatting  with 
a  friend,  petting  a  dog,  reading  a  few  lines 
from  a  good  book. 

Remind  me  each  day  of  the  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  that  I  may  know  there 
is  more  to  life  than  increasing  its  speed;  let 
me  look  upward  into  the  branches  of  the 
towering  trees  and  krxyw  that  they  grow  tall 
because  they  grow  slowly  and  well;  alow  me 
down.  Lord. — 

James  F.  King,  his  executive  assistant, 
observed  that  the  Secretary  practiced  some 
of  it:  "When  it  comes  to  the  magical,  restora- 
tive power  of  sleep,  he  proves  he  doesn't  need 
as  much  as  anybody  else." 

He  seldom  plays  teoinls,  attends  interna- 
tional conferences  on  government  holidays, 
and  devotes  most  of  his  reading  to  govern- 
ment documents. 

About  his  only  relaxation,  noted  Mr.  King, 
is  "Just  such  an  Infrequent  conversation  as 
he  has  had  with  you. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED BY  SENATOR  SPONG  AT 
EMORY  AND  HENRY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  HOI.I.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Spong]  delivered  the  OHnmence. 
ment  address  at  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, in  Emory.  Va..  on  Sunday,  May  28, 
1967.  In  his  speech.  Senator  Spong  de- 
scribed the  problems  and  turmoil  of  our 
time  as  "recurrent  themes  of  an  indus- 
trial and  urban  age."  After  telling  the 
graduates  that  the  purpose  of  their  edu- 
cation  had  been  to  provide  them  with 
"the  historical  perspective  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  where  we  have 
been,  and  the  intellectual  skills  neces- 
sary for  making  intelligent  decisions 
about  where  we  are  going,"  Senator 
Spong  pointed  out  to  them  that — 

It  will  be  your  responsibility  and  your 
challenge  to  take  the  more  advanced  prob- 
lems and  issues  of  the  technological  and 
urban  age  out  from  under  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  the  "regtmen"  of  your  an- 
cestors. To  acompllsh  this,  you  must  add  ex- 
perience to  your  historical  perspective  and 
academic  preparation. 

I  found  Senator  Spong's  speech  pro- 
vocative and  thoughtful,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Wu-liam  B.  Spong.  J«., 

AT  Emort  and  Henry  College.  Emory,  Va., 

Mat  28,  1967 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  toda; 
about  your  world — about  the  world  you  grew 
up  In  and  about  the  world  whose  future  you, 
now  more  than  ever  before,  have  a  chance  to 
determine. 

Tou  are  among  the  first  of  a  generation  to 
live  outside  the  Immediate  experience  of  two 
events  which  had  significant  materialistic 
and  profound  psychological  implications  for 
your  elders.  These  events  were  the  depression 
and  a  world  war.  At  the  same  time  you  are 
among  the  first  to  have  spent  your  entire 
life  In  a  world  alerted  to  the  potentialities  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  power. 

Tour  age  has  been  characterized  as  one  of 
skepticism,  of  unrest,  of  anxiety,  of  moral 
breakdown,  of  a  disregard  for  law  and  order. 
Some  supporting  evidence  can,  of  course,  be 
found  for  all  of  this. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  events  and 
situations  of  our  world  can  also  be  viewed 
as  recurrent  themes  of  an  Industrial  and 
urban  age. 

In  1962  Michael  Harrington  published  a 
book  entitled  The  Other  America.  His  subject 
was  the  poverty  which  exists  in  the  ghettos 
of  many  of  our  large  cities.  Another  author, 
Robert  Hunter,  wrote  a  book  called  Poverty, 
In  which  he  defined  the  term  as  the  condition 
In  which  persons  "though  using  their  beet 
efforts,  are  falling  to  obtain  sufficient  necessi- 
ties for  maintaining  physical  efficiency. "  After 
studying  all  available  statistics.  Hunter  con- 
cluded that  "about  10  million  Americans  were 
living  In  poverty." 

If  the  name  of  Robert  Hunter  is  less  fami- 
liar than  that  of  Michael  Harrington,  it  ma; 
be  because  Robert  Hunter  wrote  in  1904. 

People  demonstrate— for  civil  rlgbti, 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  various 
other  causes.  But  such  activities  are  not 
without  their  antecedents.  In  the  early  years 
of  our  century,  Susan  Anthony  waved  picket 
slg^ns  for  women's  suffrage.  The  Women'* 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  .'^tl- 
Saloon  League  carried  their  crusades  Into  the 
bars  and  saloons  themselves.  The  so-called 
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"bonus  army"  of  veterans  marched  on  Wash- 
ington In  1932  demanding  cash  bonuses  and 
was  dispersed  only  after  regular  troops  had 
been  called  out. 

And  student  Involvement  In  such  activities 
Is  not  original  with  our  decade.  If  today's 
anti-war  signs  say  "Draft  Beer,  not  Students" 
rather  than  "Schools,  not  Battleships,"  it  may 
be  because  this  is  1967  and  not  in  the  1930'b. 

Today,  some  adults,  including  members  of 
the  Eu;ademlc  conununlty,  encourage  students 
to  refuse  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Tet  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Harvard  professor  emeritus  at 
the  time,  advised  students  not  to  enlist  for 
service  in  the  Spcoilsh-American  War,  be- 
cause it  was  an  "unrighteous  war." 

Pointing  to  antiwar  demonstrators  and 
draft  card  burners,  some  persons  have  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  Is  losing  Its 
patriotic  tradition.  But  it  was  In  1933  that 
the  magazine.  The  Nation,  after  describing 
antiwar  demonstrations,  predicted,  "It  will 
take  more  than  flag  waving  and  bugle  calls 
to  empty  the  colleges  for  another  war."  Of 
course,  only  a  few  years  later  the  colleges 
were  emptied  as  Americans  went  to  fight 
a  "war  to  end  all  wars"  and  to  try  where 
they  had  failed  before  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Unfortunately,  the  world  Is  still  not  so 
safe  for  democracy — as  evidenced  by  Cuba. 
Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  some  areas  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
country  of  Vietnam.  And  it  Is  not  so  certain 
that  the  "war  to  end  all  wars"  completely 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  its  slogan.  While 
a  nuclear  war  has  become  widely  recognized 
as  the  prelude  to  destruction,  we  find  our- 
selves Involved  In  the  so-called  "limited 
war." 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  oiu:  people 
are  confused  and  uncertain  about  our  cur- 
rent Involvement  in  a  particular  "llnUted" 
conflict. 

But  that  Is  not  so  novel  either.  U.  S.  Netcs 
and  World  Report  wrote  "Down  at  the  grass 
roots,  what  people  want  Is  peace,  if  they 
can  get  it.  Falling  that,  they  want  to  fight 
a  war,  when  they  must,  that  they  have  a 
real  chance  to  win.  Tliey  don't  see  this 
chance  In  an  all-our  war  with  Communist 
China."  The  same  article  quotes  one  person 
as  saying  "It's  foolish  to  fight  little  fires  until 
Russia  is  ready  to  launch  an  all-out  attack," 
while  another  person  suggests  "piUl  all  our 
men  out,  cut  the  losses  short." 

The  article  Is  17  years  old  and  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  Korean  conflict. 

Observers  speak  of  a  breakdown  In  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  calls  for  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  control  crime.  Organized  crime  is 
said  to  present  a  partlctiltu'  threat.  If  we 
refer  to  the  problem  today  as  organized  crime 
rather  than  gangsterism  or  racketeering,  it 
Is  perhaps  because  crime  has  become  more 
subtle,  more  sophisticated,  if  you  like.  But 
to  say  that  it  Is  a  recent  threat  is  to  ignore 
the  Al  Capone  era  and  such  things  as  the 
500  gang  murders  which  took  place  in  Chi- 
cago alone  between  1920  and  1929. 

Likewise,  to  point  to  a  moral  breakdown 
among  youth  Is  to  disregard  much  of  what 
took  place  In  the  1920's  and  to  point  to  a 
Billle  Sol  Elstes  or  other  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment is  to  forget  a  Tammany  Hall,  the 
teapot  dome  and  a  Boss  Tweed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  problems  are 
the  same  as  they  were  in  previous  years.  In 
fact,  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  these 
problems,  and  even  their  focus  has  changed 
drastically. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  in  general  the  old  Industrial- 
age  problems  in  the  new  wrappings  of  a  fur- 
ther developed  technological  and  urbanized 
nation.  We  have,  for  example,  had  the  prob- 
lem of  war  before,  but  not  the  same  threat 
of  destruction.  We  have  had  poverty  before, 
but  not  on  the  same  scale;  war  demonstra- 
tions, but  not  with  the  same  impUcatlons;  a 
previous  relaxation  of  moral  standards,  but 
not  with  the  same  results.  We  have  had 


urban  problems  but  not  the  questions  of  all 
and  water  pollution,  rapid  transit,  health 
and  educational  manpower  on  the  same  mas- 
sive level. 

Tet,  despite  this  Increase  in  the  scope  and 
Intensity  of  our  problems,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  offered  a  new  insight  into  our 
problems  and  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  for 
solving  them. 

Tou  have  not  been  given  all  the  answers  to 
your  problems  here  in  the  past  four  years. 
Hopefully,  you  have  acquired  the  historical 
perspective  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  where  we  have  been  and  the  intellectual 
skills  necessary  for  making  intelligent  deci- 
sions about  where  we  are  going. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  noted  that  as 
the  human  nUnd  "becomes  more  developed, 
more  enlightened;  as  new  discoveries  are 
made,  new  truths  discovered;  and  manners 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. Institutions  must  advance  also 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times."  "We  might  as 
well."  he  continued,  "require  a  man  to  wear 
still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy  as 
(require)  civilized  society  to  remain  ever 
under  the  regimen  of  our  ancestors." 

Tou  can  no  longer  wear  a  boy's  coat.  At  the 
same  time,  the  world  Into  which  you  are 
going  will  not  permit  you  to  put  on  a  man's 
coat  all  at  once.  In  a  way  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  start  all  over,  at  the  beginning,  as  a 
freshman.  Tou  are  likely  to  enter  an  office  or 
company  which  has  its  procedures  set  and 
over  whose  control  you  will  have  little  Influ- 
ence. It  is  probable  that  you  will  not  begin 
earning  quite  as  high  a  salary  as  you  would 
like  or  doing  the  "interesting  and  creative" 
Jobs  that  you  want  to  do  or  holding  the  re- 
sponsibility which  you  feel  you  are  capable 
of  handling.  In  some  cases  you  may  not  be 
able  to  determine  what  time  you  go  to  lunch 
or  how  long  you  have  to  eat.  Tou  may  be 
required  to  follow  certain  procedures,  even 
on  things  as  minor  as  answering  the  tele- 
phone, which  you  feel  are  ridiculous. 

Tou  may  feel  now  that  you  know  your 
particular  field  well.  I  trust  that  in  many 
Instances  you  do.  But  you  will  not  always 
succeed  and  you  will  not  always  be  right. 
Tou  are  likely  to  find  that  four  years  of 
studying  does  not  match  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  direct  experience  and  that  there  are 
aspects  of  your  chosen  profession  which  you 
never  thought  of.  A  doctor,  for  example,  may 
be  expert  In  his  particular  medical  field,  but 
if  he  cannot  arrange  the  business  part  of 
his  Job,  he  Is  likely  to  find  that  bills  do  not 
go  out,  that  the  needed  supplies  are  not 
nxalntained  or  that  his  record  system  is  not 
complete.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer  or  a  newspajjerman.  No  matter  how 
knowledgeable  each  might  be  In  the  area  of 
his  specialty,  each  will  be  truly  forceful  and 
Infiuentlal  only  if  he  also  has  the  under- 
standing of  human  nature  which  comes  with 
experience.  These  phases  of  a  Job  may  seem 
minor  or  peripheral  to  you.  but  they  are 
essential  for  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  discourage  you. 
Neither  unbridled  optimism  nor  undue  pes- 
simism Is  warranted.  If  you  have  the  his- 
torical perspective  and  Intellectual  tools 
which  I  mentioned  and  the  good  fortune  of 
finding  a  Job  with  a  cai>able  and  progressive 
company,  this  experience  should  be  only  a 
part  of  your  continuing  education,  and  addi- 
tional preparation  for  the  role  you  will  later 
play.  For,  not  only  do  those  from  whom  you 
must  now  begin  to  learn  have  experience  In 
their  professions,  but  they  also  have  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  issues 
which  are  recurrent  in  our  history.  These 
p>er8ons  have  already  wrestled — if  on  a  lesser 
scale — with  poverty,  with  disease,  with  fi- 
nances, with  war  and  peace.  They  have  made 
progress,  they  have  laid  foundations  on  which 
to  build.  They  may  not  have  the  answers  to 
all  the  problems  posed  by  the  broadening 
scope  and  Intensity  of  technological  and 
urban  development.  They  certainly  cannot 


hand  to  you  on  a  silver  platter  all  the  solu- 
tions you  need  In  the  upcoming  decades.  But 
you  would  not  want  that,  for  that  would  deny 
you  the  opportunity  to  develop  your  own 
potentialities  and  to  meet  your  own  prob- 
lems. It  wUl  be  your  reeponslbUity  and  your 
challeiige  to  take  the  more  advanced  prob- 
lems and  Issues  of  the  technological  and 
urban  age  out  from  under  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson called  the  "regimen"  of  your  ancestors. 
To  accomplish  this,  you  must  add  experience 
to  your  historical  perspective  and  academic 
preparation.  "Nothing  ever  becomes  real," 
said  Keats,  "till  it  U  experienced — even  a 
proverb  is  no  proverb  to  you  tUl  your  life 
has  illustrated  It." 

I  hope  your  lives  will  be  richly  lUustrated 
and  I  wish  you  well  In  all  your  endeavors. 


WHAT'S  NEW  AT  PATDXENT  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  I  have  for  many  years  been 
urging  appropriations  for  a  research 
project  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Refuge 
near  Laurel,  Md.,  designed  to  preserve 
American  rare  and  endangered  wildlife. 
The  program  is  now  beginning  to  provide 
positive  results.  There  is  increasing  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  problem  and  interest 
in  helping  solve  the  problem. 

On  May  26,  Burt  Schorr,  writing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  provided  us 
with  a  most  interesting  and  informative 
article  on  the  attempt  to  take  whooping 
crane  eggs  from  the  nesting  grounds  at 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  and  return 
them  to  the  Patuxent  Center  for  hatch- 
ing. This  project  is  underway  right  now 
and  is  a  significant  step  in  the  preser- 
vation of  whooping  cranes  and  an  even- 
tual Increase  in  their  numbers.  Mr. 
Schorr  also  discusses  several  other  as- 
pects of  the  rare  and  endangered  wildlife 
progrsun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
story  entitled  "United  States,  Canadian 
Agents  Plan  an  Urgent  Joint  Operation 
Next  Week,"  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
UNrrED  States.   Canadian   Agents  Pian   an 

Urgent    Joint    Operation    Next    Week — 

Heucopters   Will    Carry   Trained   Teams 

To    Seer    Orrr    Elttstve    Quarry    in    the 

North  Country 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — An  urgent  international 
operation  starts  next  week.  Here's  the 
lowdown : 

Two  U.S.  Govenmient  agents  arrive  by 
plane  at  Fort  Smith  in  Canada's  remote 
Northwest  Territories  to  Join  their  counter- 
parts from  Ottawa.  A  U.S.-Canadlan  team 
then  speeds  by  helicopter  over  the  almoet- 
lmi>assable  lake-and-mtiskeg  terrain  to  pre- 
selected destinations.  Trained  hands  probe 
for  the  mission's  precious  quarry  and  place 
it  In  special  Insulated  carriers  warmed  by 
hot-water  bottles  to  99  degrees.  Back  in  Fort 
Smith,  the  U.S.  operatives  load  their  prize 
aboard  a  Canadian  government  aircraft  and 
fly  nonstop  to  their  secluded  Maryland  coun- 
tryside headquarters.  There  a  tense  wait 
begins. 

Another  CIA  caper?  Hardly.  The  operation 
Is  designed  to  aid  survival  of  the  nearly  ex- 
tinct whooping  crane.  What  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment men — actually  two  soft-qwken  bi- 
ologists from  the  Pat\ixent  WUdllf e  Research 
Center  outside  Washington — aim  to  bring 
back  from  Canada  is  five  or  six  giant  beige 
and  reddish-brown  whooper  eggs  scooped 
from  nests  in  the  wild. 

If  the  hopes  of  the  Patuxent  bird  men  are 
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realized,  some  10  days  of  artificial  Incubation 
will  produce  a  number  of  tawny,  fl\ifly-feath- 
ered  whooping  crane  cblckB.  These  birds,  to- 
gether with  others  hatched  later  from  addi- 
tional eggs,  could  In  turn  beget  more  whoop- 
ing cranes.  The  potential  result:  A  major 
victory  m  the  80-year  struggle  of  naturalists 
to  preserve  the  graceful  whooper,  North 
America's  tallest  bird  (over  four  feet),  from 
eradication  by  trigger-happy  hunters  and  the 
mtruslon  of  civilization  on  Its  shrunken 
habitat.  A  count  of  the  species'  present  sur- 
vivors turned  up  a  meager  43. 

STEPPED -XTP   ETFORT 

The  Canadian  quest  Is  only  one  of  the 
signs  that  Uncle  Sam,  after  decades  of  half- 
hearted effort.  Is  now  committed  to  prevent- 
ing endangered  North  American,  Caribbean 
and  Pacific  wildlife  species  from  following 
the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  penguln-llke 
great  auk  Into  extinction. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  Con- 
gress began  providing  significant  infusions  of 
cash  for  preservation  projects.  One  result  of 
this  spending,  a  (146,000  wildlife  propagation 
setup  that  will  permanently  house  the 
whooping  crane  incubator  and  newly  hatched 
birds,  Is  nearing  completion  at  the  Patuxent 
center. 

With  more  than  a  dosen  wildlife  special- 
ists added  to  its  staff,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life also  has  been  able  to  begin  essential 
studies  of  other  endangered  creatures.  These 
range  from  the  California  condor,  a  giant 
vulture  whose  population  is  believed  to  total 
less  than  100,  to  the  black-footed  ferret,  a 
small  and  rarely  seen  Great  Plains  denizen 
that  spends  much  of  Its  time  underground  in 
prairie-dog  burrows. 

Naturalists,  pleased  by  the  Government's 
concern,  say  it  reflects  a  surge  of  public  sup- 
port for  preservation  of  the  total  natural  en- 
vironment. 

THE   ENVIKONMENT    CRISIS 

"There's  a  new  awa|eness  of  pollution 
problems  and  the  environment  crisis  that 
makes  our  job  easier;  people  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  diversity  of  species  is  the  best 
Index  of  an  environment's  worth,"  asserts 
Roland  C.  Clement,  staff  biologist  and  vice 
president  of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
which  has  pioneered  in  wildlife  preserva- 
tion efforts  since  its  founding  in  1905. 

Businessmen,  too,  seem  to  sense  a  change 
In  public  attitudes.  Some  see  wildlife  pro- 
tection as  a  way  to  earn  good  will. 

Not  long  ago,  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
and  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  after  conferring 
with  Federal  wildlife  representatives,  set 
aside  a  total  of  330,000  woodland  acres  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  as  sanc- 
tuaries for  the  ImperllecT  national  symbol,  the 
American  bald  eagle.  Both  companies  adopted 
such  safeguards  as  marking  their  land- 
management  maps  with  eagle-nesting  sites, 
establishing  buffer  zones  660  feet  in  radlvis 
around  active  nest  trees  and  barring  foot 
trails  and  other  development  that  would 
make  the  nests  more  accessible  to  man. 

"If  corporate  officials  don't  take  such  steps, 
they're  going  to  face  Increasing  Government 
encroachments,"  a  Northern  States  spokes- 
man predicts. 

But  Federal  wildlife  men  still  have  much 
fact-finding  to  do  before  they  can  be  sure 
what  new  protective  moves  to  make.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  the  Government  got 
around  to  publishing  Its  first  comprehensive 
list  of  endangered  species — some  300  birds, 
mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  fish. 
Sample  selection:  Indiana  bat,  gray  whale, 
Hawaiian  monk  seal,  American  alligator  and 
shortnose   sturgeon. 

Collecting  data  on  wildlife  Is  a  hard  job. 
Some  of  Ita  dlfflctiltlee  can  be  glimpsed  In  the 
work  of  the  Craighead  brothers,  John  and 
Frank  Jr..  two  Montana  ecologists.  They  have 
been  studying  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
grizzly  bear  since  1959,  supported  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  fimds. 


The  grizzly,  or  ursus  horribtlls,  sometimes 
comes  In  half-ton  siaes.  It  can  turn  without 
warning  Into  a  savage  Juggernaut  of  claws 
and  teeth — a  trait  that  used  to  discourage 
close  scientific  siu^etllance.  But  using  hypo- 
dermic darts  loaded  With  a  mu8cle-paral3rzlng 
anesthetic  and  then  administering  shots  of 
tranquilizer,  the  Cralgheads  immobilized 
more  than  400  bears  for  examination. 

BADIO-EQUIPPCD  BEARS 

To  learn  more  about  life  among  the 
grizzlies,  they  affixed  colored  tags  to  the 
ears  of  225  of  them  and  fitted  more  than  30 
with  two-ounce  battery-powered  collar 
radios.  (The  radios  were  donated  by  Phllco- 
Ford  Corp.,  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  subsidiary, 
which  also  developed  special  tracking  equip- 
ment able  to  pick  up  the  radio  "beeps"  from 
as  far  as  20  miles  away. )  Thus,  the  mlnute- 
to-minute  whereabouts  of  individual  bears 
could  be  known. 

As  a  result  of  thalr  efforts,  the  brothers 
were  able  to  make  the  first  acurate  generali- 
zations about  the  Yellowstone  region's  dimin- 
ished grizzly  population  (estimated  at  850 
in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Colorado) . 
One  Craighead  finding  is  that  the  average 
wild  female  grizzly  doesn't  breed  until  her 
fifth  year  and  only  produces  one  litter  every 
3  years.  Another  is  that  the  average  grizzly 
life-span  in  the  wilds  Is  only  5  or  6  years,  with 
hunters  outside  the  Yellowstone  Park  limits 
accounting  for  about  40"";  of  the  mortality. 
Reflecting  the  Cralgheads'  belief  that  a 
female  might  easily  be  killed  before  reproduc- 
ing once,  their  final  repyort  will  recommend 
tighter  state  game  regulations  to  allow  shoot- 
ing of  only  a  few  "trophy"  grizzlies  each  year, 
rather  than  the  more  general  "meat"  hunt- 
ing now  pennltted  outside  the  park. 

The  far  smaller  size  of  the  whooping  crane 
population  has  made  whooper  detective  work 
every  bit  as  exacting  as  grizzly  tracking.  One 
dedicated  American  ornithologist,  Robert 
Porter  Allen,  spent  a  decade  before  finding 
some  of  the  few  remaining  whooper  nests  In 
the  17,300-square-mlle  wilderness  of  Canada's 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park,  which  will  be 
the  target  of  next  week's  joint  U.S. -Canadian 
expedition.  Though  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  suspects  a  dozen  pairs  of  the  birds 
are  now  mating  there,  it  probably  won't  be 
able  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  more  than 
half  of  them  when  time  comes  for  the  egg- 
napping,  says  David  Murno,  director. 

PREDATOa     PROBLEM 

Robbing  these  nesta  won't  Imperil  whooper 
survival  as  it  might  seem,  U.S.  and  Canadian 
wildlife  men  argue.  "Studies  suggest  that 
nearly  half  of  the  whooping  crane  nesting 
effort  Is  wasted  due  to  predators  eating  eggs 
and  other  factors,"  says  Ray  C.  Elrlckson,  the 
Patuxent  biologist  who  wlU  lead  the  mission 
to  Canada.  "In  addition,  there's  a  heavy  loss 
of  young  birds." 

Six  years'  successful  experience  In  artifi- 
cially hatching  eggs  removed  from  Florida 
and  Oregon  nests  of  the  less  rare  sandhill 
crane  raises  hope  for  much  improved  survival 
of  baby  whoopers  through  use  of  an  Incu- 
bator. But  a  question  remains  as  to  whether 
the  artlfically  Incubated  cranes  will  In  turn 
produce  offspring  in  captivity.  Patuxent- 
reared  female  sandhills  have  produced  over 
30  eggs  during  the  last  two  years.  Yet  none 
of  these  eggs  have  proved  fertile;  the  male 
birds  haven't  done  tbelr  part. 

The  Patuxent  bird  men  now  theorize  that 
because  all  yoiuig  animals  seem  to  "Imprint" 
or  become  mentally  fixed  on  the  first  living 
individual  seen,  early  exposure  of  the  young 
sandhills  to  h\iman  beings  has  prevented 
them  from  accepting  each  other  as  mates. 

So  if  whooping  crabe  eggs  are  successfully 
hatched,  Mr.  Erlckson  plans  to  Insist  that 
any  person  approaching  the  birds  be  garbed 
In  a  white  shroud — thus  vaguely  resembling 
a  parent  crane— or  be  concealed  behind  a 
screen.  In  addition,  the  young  birds  will  be 
exposed  to  Canus.  an  adult  whooping  crane 
now  in  residence  at  Patuxent.  as  well  as  life- 


sized  whooper  silhouettes  cut  from  plywood 
and  painted  white. 


THE  ALASKA  CENTENNIAL  OPENING 
IN  FAIRBANKS:  A  GREAT  SHOW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  opening  of  the  Alaska  Pur- 
chase Centennial  in  Fairbanks  this  past 
weekend.  Representatives  of  our  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  participated  in 
this  event,  which  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  reflected  great  credit  on  those 
who  brought  it  about. 

A  vast  amount  of  highly  intelligent 
planning,  good  taste,  sound  judgment, 
and  dedicated  effort  produced  a  result 
which  drew  hearty  and  deserved  praise 
from  all  who  attended. 

The  days  of  189&— the  days  of  the  gold 
rush — were  brought  to  life  vividly,  enter- 
tainingly and  charmingly.  Past  historj- 
and  custom  were  entranclngly  brought 
before  a  new  generation  of  pioneering 
Alaskans.  The  tourists  will  love  it.  This 
achievement  by  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion was  in  itself  an  historic  event  and 
will  remain  for  future  generations  to  en- 
Joy.  There  was  much  else — all  of  it  verj- 
good. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  opening, 
written  by  its  west  coast  correspondent, 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  May  28.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  news 
story  by  Lawrence  E.  Da  vies  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaskans  Open  an  Exposition  To  Mark  the 
Centennial  of  "Seward's  Folly" 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Da  vies) 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  May  27. — Alaskans  to- 
day commemorated  the  100th  anniversary  of 
"Seward's  Folly,"  one  of  the  biggest  real  es- 
tate deals  in  American  history. 

docsleds  to  space 

Ribbon  cutting  and  speeches  by  American 
and  Canadian  officials  opened  the  exposition. 
In  which  the  transition  of  Alaska  from  the 
dogsled  era  to  the  space  age  Is  depicted. 

Senators  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest  Oruen- 
ing,  Alaska  Democrats,  Representative  How- 
ard Pollock  and  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Re- 
publicans who  replaced  Democrats  In  last 
November's  election,  and  Arthw  Lalag. 
Canadian  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development,  had  roles  In  the 
opening  ceremonies. 

President  Johnson  was  represented  by  Ross 
D.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Former  Judge  Vernon  D.  Forbes,  chairman  of 
the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  Commission. 
J.  D.  Vogwlll.  president  of  Alaska  67.  and 
several  others  were  on  the  program. 

The  centennial  center  was  unveiled  at  the 
end  of  a  week  of  mild  temperatures,  ranging 
during  the  day  from  60  to  60  degrees,  at  a 
time  of  year  when  it  Is  light  here  at  mid- 
night. A  midnight  baseball  game  is  scheduled 
for  June  21,  between  the  Fairbanks  Gold- 
panners  and  a  team  from  Japan. 

Humorous  as  well  as  serious  references  to 
the  Russian-American  land  deal  worked  out 
by  Seward  with  the  Rvisslan  Minister,  Baron 
Edouard  Stoeckel  in  1867,  marked  the  cele- 
bration's start. 

A  celebration  marking  the  sale  of  the  land 
to  the  United  States  by  Czarlst  Russia  began 
at  a  41-acre  exposition  center  in  this  old 
Gold  Rush  town.  State,  Federal   and  local 


government*  and  Individual  contributors  are 
spending  on  It  more  than  the  •7.2-mUllon 
paid  by  a  reluctant  Congress  in  the  original 
transaction. 

"Seward's  Folly,"  negotiated  In  1867  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  WUllam  H.  Seward, 
gave  the  United  States  686,400  acres  of  land 
at  the  price  of  a  5-cent  postage  stamp  for 
everv  four  acres. 

The  Alaska  67  Centennial  Exp>08ltlon  Is  ex- 
pected to  draw  about  400,000  visitors.  But, 
like  Canada's  more  ambitious  Expo  67  in 
Montreal,  It  Is  accepted  In  advance  by  en- 
thusiastic Alaskans  as  a  money  looer. 

During  the  year.  In  41  communities  all  over 
the  state,  the  Piu-chase  Centennial  wUl  be 
observed,  but  the  officially  designated  focal 
point  for  the  next  126  days,  until  Sept.  30, 
is  the  P.'ilrbanks  site  on  the  Chena  River  here 
In  the  interior  of  the  49th  state.  100  miles 
below  the  Arctic  Circle. 

A    KOSYCIN    "TELEGRAM" 

The  official  program  bore  a  series  of  fic- 
titious telegrams,  including  one  signed  "A. 
Kosygin,  Moscow,"  that  had  the  Soviet  leader 
giving  this  notice  to  Alaskans: 

'Sirs:  Have  filed  for  Injunction  with  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Cease  all  activity 
at  .^;aska  67.  Examination  of  grandfather 
rights  Indicates  we  still  hold  title  to  property 
vou  call  Alaska." 

The  Fairbanks  phase  of  the  statewide  ob- 
servance packs  in  a  mixture  of  education. 
the  arts — ranging  from  handicraft  of  Eski- 
mos. Aleuts,  Athabascan  and  Tllnglt  Indians 
to  musicals  and  drama  on  several  stages, 
along  with  paintings  by  Alaskan  artists — 
and  a  spectrum  of  amusements. 

Visitors  to  the  amusement  park  climbed 
aboard  open  cars  drawn  over  a  mile-long 
track  by  a  little  steam  locomotive  of  the 
"Crooked  Creek  &  Whiskey  Island  Railroad," 
a  reproduction  of  an  engine  with  a  pot-bel- 
lied smokestack  that  operated  over  narrow- 
gauge  tracks  to  the  goldflelds  around  1885. 

Others  preferred  to  "mush"  behind  a  dog 
team,  with  wheels  substituting  for  sled  run- 
ners in  the  absence  of  snow. 

emphasis  on  cRArrs 

The  exposition  planners  laid  heavy  em- 
phasis on  native  arts  and  crafts.  A  village 
built  on  the  site  has  brought  Eskimos  and 
Indians  to  Fairbanks  for  the  summer  to  live 
In  Eskimo  sod  houses  and  Indian  log  cabins. 
A  house  of  stretched  walrus  skins  Illustrates 
the  housing  of  King  Islanders  living  off  the 
state's  western  coast. 

Dr.  Erna  Gunther,  chairman  of  the  an- 
thropology department  at  the  University  of 
Alaska .  set  out  to  fill  a  small  anthropological 
museum  at  the  fair  with  art  and  artifacts  to 
match  the  slogan,  "Native  arts  of  Alaska, 
come  home." 

■What  I've  tried  to  do  Is  to  find  Alaskan 
art  work  all  over  the  world  and  bring  exam- 
ples back  for  the  exposition."  she  said. 
"Here  Is  an  Ivory -dec  orated  wooden  sun- 
shade from  the  museum  of  Rear  Adm.  Adolf 
Etolln  of  the  Russian  Navy  In  Finland.  He 
spent  1820  to  1824  In  southeast  Alaska.  I 
have  a  wooden  figure  six  feet  tall,  not  a  totem 
pole  but  a  figure  memorializing  a  person, 
coming  from  Mexico  City." 

Her  prizes  Include,  she  said,  one  of  three 
known  copper  masks,  inlaid  with  abalone 
shells,  made  by  Tllngit  Indians.  She  bor- 
rowed it  from  a  museum  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  similar  mask,  she  noted.  Is  possessed  by 

the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art  in  New  York. 

LOG   CABINS   SALVAOKD 

The  exposition  took  advantage  of  Falr- 
banks's  urban  renewal  projects  to  salvage  34 
log  cabins,  which  have  been  permanently  In- 
stalled to  house  exhibits  at  the  fair  site.  In 
fact,  all  structures  on  the  grounds,  except 
the  United  States  pavilion  with  Its  silver 
geodesic  dome,  are  marked  for  retention  as 
part  of  a  lasting  pioneer  mark. 

The  old  Palace  Saloon  at  the  corner  of 
Gold  Rush  Street  and  Sotirdough  Way  has 


been  rebuilt.  It  boaets  of  a  picturesque  22- 
foot  bar  found  by  Its  owner.  Bob  Guthrie, 
In  the  ghost  town  of  Idltorod. 

"Wiley  Post,"  Mr.  GutSrie  said,  "had  a 
drink  at  this  bar  In  1934  when  he  made  a 
forced  landing  at  Idlterod  on  one  of  his 
attempted  trips  around  the  world." 

The  saloon  and  adjoining  cafe,  along  with 
cancan  dancers  on  a  tiny  stage,  offers  a 
menu  of  sourdough  pancakes,  raindeer  sau- 
sages, reindeer  miner's  stew  and  Alaska  king 
crab. 

A  Gold  Rush  era  exhibit  of  Immense  popu- 
lar potential  Is  "The  Big  Stampede,"  housed 
in  Pioneer  Hall.  An  audience  seated  on  a 
slowly  revolving  platform  views  a  series  of  15 
murals  by  C.  (Rusty)  Heurlln,  long  a  leading 
Alaskan  artist,  showing  gold  prospectors  In 
the  Klondike  and  Fairbanks  rushes  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  A  taped  narration  of  45 
minutes  by  Ruben  Gaines,  a  Pacific  Northwest 
radio  commentator  and  storyteller,  explains 
the  murals. 

Nearby  the  largest  stemwheeler  of  Its 
cargo-carrymg  type  ever  to  operate  on 
Alaskan  Inland  waters — the  242-foot-long 
Nenana — has  been  reconditioned  from  her 
rotting  stage  Into  a  modem  restaurant  for 
permanent  use  at  the  fair  site. 

While  Anchorage  and  other  dUes  and 
towns  participate  In  their  own  centennial 
expoeltlons  during  the  year,  Sitka,  the  head- 
quarters of  Russian  America,  takes  the  center 
of  the  stage  on  Oct.  18. 

A  century  ago  on  that  date  the  Russian 
flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  hoisted.  Congreas  had  not  yet  begim 
action  to  appropriate  the  purchase  price  for 
Alaska  worked  out  six  months  earlier. 


AND 


THE   CITIZEN,   THE  CRIMINAL, 
THE  CRIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
28  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
contains  a  lengthy  feature  article  written 
by  Ronald  Sarro  and  Walter  Gold,  in 
which  the  frustration  of  being  a  Wash- 
ington policeman  is  graphically  depicted. 

Coinciding  with  the  publication  of  this 
article  was  the  news  of  the  release  by 
Kemper  Insurance  of  a  30-minute  mo- 
tion picture  entitled  "The  Thin  Blue 
Line,"  dealing  with  crime  and  police 
problems. 

In  a  city  which  saw  a  60-percent  in- 
crease In  crime  from  last  April  to  this 
April,  the  lament  of  a  policeman,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Star,  is: 

We  get  absolutely  no  cooperation  from 
people,  and  when  you  do,  the  courts  defeat 
It.  Sometimes  you  wonder  If  ifs  worth  it, 
and  maybe  you  look  the  other  way. 

In  this  context,  Kemper  publication 
asserts: 

A  wave  of  frustration  has  swept  over  the 
entire  field  of  law  enforcement,  adversely 
affecting  police  recruitment  and  the  rate  of 
resignation. 

The  writers  of  the  Star  article  also 
quote  an  unnamed  policeman  as  saying: 

I  knew  that  If  anyone  challenged  my  ar- 
rest, I'd  get  no  backing  from  the  top — the 
officials,  that  Is — they  have  no  set  policy. 
Sometimes  If  they  thmk  no  one  will  raise 
a  stink  about  It,  they'll  pat  you  on  the  back 
and  tell  you  you're  a  good  officer. 

The  Increase  in  crime,  together  with 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  arrest 
by  recent  court  rulings;  congestion  in 
our  courts;  and  the  attitude  that  some- 
how, collective  society  Is  to  blame  for  the 
actions  of  criminals,  hardly  auger  well 
for  the  permanence  of  the  basic  equation 
for  the  lessening  of  crime. 


Pew  law  enforcement  officers  would 
disagree  that  the  prospects  of  prompt 
capture,  speedy  trial,  and  severe  penalty 
are  major  deterrents  to  crime. 

In  all  three  respects,  we  as  a  nation, 
are  falling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  article  and  the 
publication  by  Kemper  Insurance,  which 
describes  the  crime  problem  in  the  Chi- 
cago area,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  also  that  two  recent  editorials 
from  the  Evening  Star,  entitled  "Bad 
Day  on  the  Crime  Front"  and  "Crime: 
What's  That?"  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
also  the  text  of  a  speech  on  Washington 
crime  which  I  delivered  on  May  25  before 
the  Political  Study  Club  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  of  May  17.  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

In  this  latter  item.  Tribune  Editor 
James  Flinchum,  after  describing  the 
prospects  of  a  brutal  summer  of  civil 
unrest  in  America,  asserts  that — 

Before  all  of  this  occvirs,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  sitting  back  compla- 
cently and  refusing  to  do  anything  against 
such  lawless  outbreaks,  had  better  take 
action. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  observa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  28.  1967] 
The     Cops     Tell      Their     Story:   "You're 

Damned    if    Tou    Do,    You're    Damned    if 

You   Don't" 

(By  Ronald  Sarro  and  Walter  Gold) 

As  you  pound  the  pavement,  you  wonder 
whether  you  will  make  the  arrest  that  will 
cause  a  riot. 

Wheeling  around  In  the  white  cruiser,  you 
know  that  In  this  city  the  smallest  Incident 
can  turn  into  a  life-and-death  situation. 

Deep  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  you  feel 
you're  damned  If  you  do,  and  damned  if  you 
don't — and  nobody  else  really  knows  how  it 
is. 

You  are  a  policeman,  but  white  or  Negro, 
j'ou're  mocked,  ridiculed,  spat  upon,  stoned, 
taunted,  enticed  or  Jumped  at  the  slighteet 
provocation  by  militant  youths. 

President  Johnson  calls  It  a  national  trend 
towards  lawlessness.  You  call  it  a  powder  keg 
of  hostility  and  hate. 

Mo6t  demoralizing  of  all,  you  feel  the 
people  you're  doing  It  all  for — the  commu- 
nity— are  not  with  you.  Your  morale  is  the 
lowest. 

"vVhat  once  would  have  been  a  routine 
arrest  becomes  a  federal  case,  an  Incident,  a 
disturbance  with  dangerous  racial  overtones. 

That  split-second  decision  you'll  have  to 
make  on  whether  to  use  your  nightstick  and 
gun  quietly  gnaws  at  you.  And  you  wonder 
whether  the  man  above  you  will  back  you  up. 

That  about  sums  up  how  Washington's  on- 
the-beat  policemen  say  they  feel  today. 

To  find  out  what  It's  like  to  police  Wash- 
ington streets  The  StMC  went  to  the  men  who 
do  it,  mtervlewmg  dozens  of  policemen  in  the 
city's  14  precincts. 

This  was  in  the  wake  of  recent  shooting 
Incidents  involving  policemen  and  youths. 

The  officers  were  breaking  a  department 
rule  by  talking  to  reporters,  and  Police  Chief 
John  B.  Lay  ton  was  opposed  to  the  story. 
One  reporter  was  asked  to  leave  a  precinct 
bulldmg  for  attempting  to  conduct  Inter- 
views. But  they  talked  anyway. 

The  National  Crime  Commission.  In  its 
report  on  police,  observed  that  "the  capabll- 
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Ity  of  a  policeman,  and  particularly  one  who 
works  In  a  high  crime  rate  or  slum  nelghbor- 
lK>od,  to  act  In  a  restrained  manner  Is  con- 
stantly tested." 

In  doing  his  job,  the  commission  said,  "A 
policeman's  authority  is  dally  challenged  by 
unruly  Juveniles  anxious  to  detect  any  weak- 
ness or  fear.  In  dangerous  neighborhoods,  he 
may  be  mocked,  threatened  or  even  spat 
upon. 

"Even  if  an  officer  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
his  work  and  the  people  with  whom  he  must 
deal  may  cause  him  to  become  disillusioned 
or  angry,"  It  said. 

So  Is  It  on  Washington  streets. 

"It's  the  people's  attitude  about  police 
work,"  said  one  veteran  Negro  officer.  "It's  a 
rotten  Job  and  you  do  It. 

"You  wonder  If  you'll  make  the  arrest  that 
will  cause  a  riot.  If  you  can  see  that  far 
ahead,  you  don't  make  the  arrest  and  avoid 
it. 

"You  put  yoiir  Job  on  the  line  every  time 
you  step  out  of  fills  precinct,"  be  said. 

BArrlNG  A  POUCEMAN 

The  type  of  baiting  a  policeman  is  sub- 
jected to  was  seen  last  week  Just  after  two 
Negro  youths  were  wounded  by  the  Negro 
officer  on  the  Northwest  playground  during 
a  struggle  which  stemmed  from  a  routine 
arrest. 

The  playground  had  been  cleared  for  the 
Investigation,  and  two  white  policemen 
guarded  the  entrance.  A  bearded  Negro  youth 
tried  to  push  his  way  into  the  playground. 
He  was  told  It  was  closed  for  the  time  being. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean  I  can't  go 
out  there,  man,  I  pay  my  taxes,"  the  youth 
said.  As  the  policeman  repeated  his  superior's 
Instructions,  the  youth,  taller  and  heavier, 
pressed  toward  the  policeman's  face,  saying: 

"Look,  whltey,  you  guys  have  Just  mur- 
dered (they  were  wounded)  two  more  of  my 
brothers  and  I'm  going  out  there  to  find  out 
why." 

There  was  another  exchange,  and  then  the 
agitator  said,  "If  you  want  me  to  move  back, 
whltey,  then  you're  going  to  have  to  shoot 
me  .  .  .  you're  going  to  have  to  murder  me 
like  you  just  did  my  two  brothers." 

The  officer  was  then  flanked  by  a  rau;ially 
mixed  group  of  newsmen,  and  some  young- 
sters broke  the  tension  by  laughing  at  the 
agitator.  Whereupon  he  said,  "All  right, 
whltey.  you've  got  me  outnumbered  but  you 
just  wait.  Youll  have  to  shoot  me  before  the 
day  is  over." 

As  be  left,  be  shouted  over  his  shoulder, 
"This  is  the  last  straw.  We're  going  to  get 
•Ten  with  all  of  you  before  sundown." 
roBCE  trNom  steength 

Bight  out  of  10  Washington  policemen  are 
white.  The  city  is  more  than  65  percent  Negro. 
Eight  out  of  10  arrested  persons  are  Negro; 
as  are  eight  out  of  10  victims  of  crimes. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  more  than 
300  men  short  of  its  authorized  strength  of 
3,100  men.  Many  of  its  men  regularly  work 
Blx-day  weeks. 

Both  Negro  and  white  officers  emphasized 
that  the  color  of  the  policeman's  skin  doesn't 
make  much  difference  on  tense  Washington 
street*. 

"If  they  have  a  riot,  they  are  not  going  to 
pick  out  whites  or  Negroes.  Just  policemen, 
and  we're  all  In  the  same  boat,"  said  an  llth 
Precinct  Negro  private. 

A  veteran  of  nine  years  on  the  force,  he 
said.  'Tm  apprehensive  out  there.  Some  of 
these  youths  provoke  police  to  arrest  them 
just  so  they  can  yell  police  brutality." 

"I've  taken  some  verbal  abuse  myself,  al- 
though not  too  much  without  acting.  The 
kids  know  that  to  claim  brutality  Is  the  one 
my  to  g«t  back  at  poUoe  for  eierelilzic  hla 
anthan^  no  matter  how  jiutlfled.'*  tlie  offl- 


"ooif^  TDmir  TOTim  back" 
TklUng   of   hJa   "apprehenxioii"   on    the 
street,  the  Negro  officer  said,  "It's  don't  turn 


your  back  or  make  a  mistake,  because  it  could 
be  your  last  time. 

"In  1959,  I  felt  I  had  the  community's 
support,  the  community  with  me.  Now  no- 
body's with  us,  not  even  the  businessmen. 
All  they  say  is  they  never  see  a  cop." 

He  continued : 

"They'll  abuse  you  out  there,  the  kids, 
calling  names,  struggle  and  put  up  a  fight 
for  no  reason,  same  tactics  as  ever.  Just  more 
of  it.  You  very  seldom  get  in  trouble  over 
major  crime;  it's  always  the  petty  things. 

"An  officer  is  afraid  to  use  his  gun,  ev2n  if 
it's  justified.  Officials  are  constantly  putting 
it  in  your  head  about  the  penalties.  Some 
officers  don't  want  t©  get  Involved  under 
these  conditions.  The  old  time  cops  wouldn't 
have  £tood  for  It. 

■"Even  in  the  most  routine  arrest,  a  crowd 
is  going  to  gather  .  .  .  And  you  wonder,  is 
the  fellow  going  to  complain,  is  the  case 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  court;  are  you 
going  to  be  sued  for  false  arrest? 

"You  are  afraid  to  move  out  there  and  you 
gotta  be  careful.  Some  officers  are  afraid  to 
do  anything.  Others  are  a  little  Jimipy,  be- 
cause of  the  tension  and  may  be  quicker  to 
use  the  stick. 

"But  a  policeman  has  a  gun,  a  nightstick. 
and  a  blackjack,  and  when  someone  attacks 
you,  you  have  to  assume  he's  trying  to  do  you 
In,  and  act  accordingly."  he  said. 

UNDERSCORES    DISRESPECT 

A  White  14th  Precinct  officer  underscored 
the  disrespect  for  pclice  by  youth.  •It's 
police  in  general  they  don't  like  and  it 
doesn't  matter  about  the  color  of  your  skin," 
he  said. 

"We're  enticed  every  day.  mostly  by  name 
calling  and  rock  throwing.  They  have  a  fa- 
vorite Obscene  name  they  use — and  they  use 
It  on  officers  of  both  raoes. 

"A  man  will  call  you  that  and  the  police- 
man gets  mad.  He  might  tighten  up  on  his 
hold  on  the  man's  belt  some,  but  I've  never 
seen  a  policeman  hit  one  for  it. 

"It's  funny  about  force.  A  colored  police- 
man often  can  use  force  and  get  away  with 
it.  They  (youths)  can't  charge  dUcrimina- 
tion." 

A  policeman  for  four  years  patrolling  a 
high  tension  area  in  Northeast,  the  officer 
said.  "These  kids  hate  cops.  They  Just  hate 
the  white  ones  more. 

"The  book  says  its  a  felony  assaulting  an 
officer,  and  you  can  use  your  gun.  But  no 
one  can  tell  you  what  to  do  out  there.  You 
do  what  seems  best  and  right  for  the  mo- 
ment," the  officer  said. 

"We  get  absolutely  no  cooperation  from 
people  and  when  you  do.  the  courts  defeat 
it.  Some  times  you  wonder  if  It's  worth  It 
and  maybe  you'll  look  the  other  way." 

The  officer  said  that  when  responding  to 
calls  for  certain  crimes,  like  "man  with  a 
gun"  or  "robbery  in  progress."  he  "will  have 
the  gun  ready,  but  not  out,  or  I  should  say 
I'm  ready  to  pull  out  the  gun." 

"You  wonder  about  getting  killed  every 
day.  You  go  into  the  projects,  and  every- 
thing you  do  is  wrong,  even  if  you're  trying 
to  help  them,"  he  said. 

A  29-year-old  Negro  officer  assigned  to  a 
mid-town  precinct  offered  a  poignant  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation.  He  told  it  this  way: 
"A  lot  of  us,  especially  the  Negro  officers, 
thought  that  things  would  be  different  once 
the  city  started  hiring  more  colored  men  to 
be  policemen  here. 

"We  thought  that,  with  a  more  balanced 
police  force,  there  wouldn't  be  as  many  com. 
plaints  from  the  people  that  the  'white  cope' 
were  picking  on  them.  The  white  officers 
were  glad  .  .  .  the  colored  people  would  stop 
squawking. 

"But   somehow,   none   of   this   happened. 

Instead  our  own  people  turn  against  us  in 

many  cases,  calling  tis  Uncle  Toms,  and  'the 

white  man's  slave.' 

"To  the  nigger  on  the  street — that's  right, 


we  call  some  of  our  own  mggers;  there's  a 
difference,  you  know,  between  a  Negro  and  a 
nigger—  ...  to  the  nigger  on  the  street  we 
were  traitors. 

SCOtJT   CAB    INTEGRATION 

"The  integrationists  were  yelling,  'inte- 
grate the  scout  cars,"  so  we  integrated  the 
scout  cars  and  that  didn't  do  much  good 
either  ...  A  black  officer  and  a  white  officer 
would  make  a  joint  arrest  and.  If  it  was  a 
white  man  we  locked  up,  we  were  picking 
on  him.  .  .  He'd  say,  'Your  black  partner  tell 
you  what  to  do?'  .  .  .  and  the  Negroes  said 
JUEt  the  opposite,  so  we  still  couldn't  win. 

'It  used  to  be  that  every  time  a  white 
officer  shot  a  Negro  suspect,  the  civil  rights 
groups  raised  all  kinds  of  hell.  Now  they  do 
It  every  time  any  policeman  shoots  a  crimi- 
nal." 

The  Negro  officer  concluded: 

"But  whenever  one  of  our  men.  white  or 
black,  gets  attacked  or  even  killed  by  a  hood, 
you  never  hear  the  good  citizens  raise  hell! 
I'd  like  to  know  what  goes  through  their 
minds.  Do  they  think  that  we're  something 
less  than  human,  something  like  discarded 
trash  that  Isn't  missed? 

"As  for  me,  man.  when  I  police.  I  just 
play  It  cool.  I'm  no  hero." 

SEES    "BACKPEDALING" 

The  young  white  lieutenant  assigned  to  a 
downtown  precinct  said,  "It's  no  secret  that 
:he  police  here  are  backpedallng.  They  let 
these  bums  get  away  with  so  darned  much 
only  because  any  type  of  crackdown  brings 
screams  of  protest  from  the  civil  rights 
groups. 

"I  siy  the  hell  wltn  these  civil  righters 
and  the  protesters.  If  a  guy  breaks  the  law. 
then  lock  him  up  and  charge  him  with  the 
offense.  And  if  he  gives  you  any  lip.  verbally 
or  physically,  use  whatever  force  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  your  arrest,  or  your  name  Is  mud. 

"Because  the  word  gets  around  that  you 
backed  down,  and  from  then  on  you  have  to 
fight  every  punk  in  the  precinct  to  keep  law 
and  order." 

A  40-year-old  white  private  from  an  up- 
town precinct  observed,  "We'll  probably  never 
get  back  to  the  old  days  when  a  policeman 
was  a  policeman  and  his  word  was  law  and. 
by  God,  you'd  better  not  defy  him  or  you'd 
go  to  the  hospital  before  you  went  to  Jail. 

"Perhaps  we  kicked  around  too  many  peo- 
ple too  often  and  now  the  cycle  has  gone  the 
other  way.  Neither  way  is  really  right.  The 
only  way  to  restore  some  sort  of  law  and  order 
is  for  more  than  half  of  the  people  who  live 
here  to  rise  up  against  the  criminals  who  are 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  population." 

ON    A    POWDER    KEG 

A  policeman  on  the  beat  is  "sitting  on  a 
powder  keg,"  according  to  a  13th  Precinct 
Negro  private,  a  member  of  the  force  for 
four  years. 

"If  you  don't  get  a  man  off  the  street  right 
away,  there  is  a  possible  incident.  A  lot  of 
times  this  is  impossible.  There  are  many 
times  when  the  arrest  is  provoked. 

"They  know — the  unruly  ones — what  our 
limitations  are  and  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  cause  a  disturbance.  You  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  If  you  don't,  you're  har- 
assed by  everyone,"  the  officer  said. 

"You're  caught  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.  Juveniles  know  just  how  far 
they  can  go  and  they  take  you  to  the  break- 
ing point.  It's  the  code  of  the  street.  To  live 
in  it,  you  have  to  be  stronger  than  the  next 
man,"  he  said. 

PERSONAL    CONTACTS 

"But  the  average  policeman  likes  being  a 
policeman,"  the  private  continued.  "They 
train  you  to  use  your  logic,  but  you  don't 
know  what  you'll  do  in  the  beat  of  battle." 

Many  of  the  officers  interviewed  empha- 
sized the  need  for  personal  conta.cts  with 
members  of  the  community  In  non-adver- 
sary settings.   One  suggested,  "When  the; 
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have  community  relations  meetings,  the 
privates  who  patrol  and  live  with  the  people 
should  be  Invited,  not  Just  the  officials  who 
are  hardly  ever  out  on  the  street." 

A  Negro  sergeant,  who  has  served  on  the 
force  nine  years  in  the  10th  and  2nd  Pre- 
cincts, said  some  officers  have  taken  the 
street  difficulties  personally  and  say  "what's 
the  use,  and  do  Just  enough  to  satisfy  their 
captam. 

"They  see  a  crime  in  progress  and  they 
turn  the  other  way  ...  A  lot  of  men  have  the 
feeling  they  are  not  going  to  be  backed  up. 
They  are  constantly  hounded  by  superiors. 
There  are  inequities  in  enforcing  depart- 
ment policies.  Police  don't  have  the  guide- 
lines to  help  them  in  these  tense  situations. 

"HAS  BETTER  CHANCE 

"I  have  run  into  both  Negroes  and  whites 
who  are  afraid  of  the  people  they  have  to 
police.  I  have  seen  one  officer  directing  traf- 
fic while  his  partner  was  in  a  fight.  That's 
ridiculous. 

"\  Negro  officer  has  a  l)etter  chance  of 
getting  to  know  the  people  in  his  precinct 
simply  because  of  his  race  .  .  .  We  ought 
to  get  back  to  the  ideal  of  all  Negro  pre- 
cincts. .  .  .  There  are  white  officers  in  num- 
ber 11  who  won't  go  into  Barry  Farms  (pub- 
lic housing  project.)   Negroes  can." 

The  sergeant  said  one  difficulty  in  devel- 
oping better  police-community  relations  is 
that  "white  officers  have  trouble  telling  one 
Negro  kid  from  another.  They  can't  be  police 
In  these  areas. 

"Police  and  city  officials  are  catering  too 
much  to  these  so-called  conununlty  leaders 
around  here.  These  community  leaders  have 
got  to  stop  talking  about  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer, and  riots  and  these  things.  They  are 
planting  the  idea  with  people.  Trying  to 
generate  a  riot.  Trying  to  incite  a  riot.  And 
I  mean  Stokely  and  Barry  and  the  rest." 

One  Negro  private,  a  10-year  veteran  of 
Anncostla  duty,  said; 

"I  think  Washington  police  take  more 
abuse  without  retaliation  than  any  other 
major  police  department.  In  other  places, 
police  would  bash  some  heads  in."  he  said. 

"Here  we  are  told  to  stay  away  from  areas 
during  disturbances,  and  in  effect  not  pro- 
tect the  public,  but  leave  it  to  community 
leaders  and  they  end  up  with  glory  for  pre- 
venting something  they  sometimes  contrib- 
uted to  starting,"  the  officer  said. 

He  ch.arged  that  "some  jjoverty  workers 
have  a  very  hostile  attitude  toward  police 
and  transfer  It  to  the  people,  and  especially 
the  youths." 

A  25-year-old  white  former  private,  who 
has  Just  quit  the  force  out  of  disgust  and 
disillusionment,  said  "I  feel  sorry  for  the 
guys  I  leave  behind  " 

Bitterly,  he  said  "I  put  in  my  time,  did 
what  I  was  told  most  of  the  time  and  man- 
aged to  avoid  a  real  blow  up  with  one  of  those 
damn  agitators. 

I  knew  that  if  anyone  challenged  my 
arrests.  I'd  get  no  backing  from  the  top — 
the  officials  that  is — they  have  no  set  policy. 
Sometimes,  If  they  think  no  one  will  raise  a 
stink  about  it  .  .  .  they'll  pat  you  on  the 
back  and  tell  you  you're  a  good  officer." 

One  tough  Negro  private  of  20  years  on 
the  force  criticized  the  conduct  of  some  of 
his  fellow  officers. 

"Some  white  and  Negro  policemen  feel  you 
go  out  and  shoot  everybody  down  and  that's 
the  way  you  solve  the  problem,"  he  said. 

"In  some  of  these  crowd  situations,  some 
ofBcers  act  like  spectators.  They  don't  know 
wh.it  to  do  or  are  afraid  to  do  It. 

"Putting  on  a  uniform  and  swearing  In 
does  not  make  a  cop.  These  rural  men  who 
come  into  the  metropolitan  area  are  not 
used   to  h.indllng  big  city  problems." 

"In  Anacostla,  I  went  Into  a  crowd  of  200 
people  and  pulled  out  a  boy  who  threw  a 
rock  at  a  police  car.  They  dldnt  bother  me. 
They  knew  me  and  knew  they  couldn't  beat 
me." 


RXTLKCTS  ON  DIFFERENCES 

A  veteran  white  officer  who  served  in  both 
the  llth  and  5th  Precincts,  reflected  on  the 
differences  between  poUcing  in  1952,  when 
he  came  on  the  force,  and  today. 

"The  men  are  jumpy,"  he  said. 

"Policing  now  Is  completely  different  than 
it  was  10  years  ago.  I  used  to  enjoy  going  to 
work,"   he   said,    adding: 

"The  biggest  part  of  it  is  that  these  youths 
have  no  respect  for  any  authority.  In  the 
past  they  normally  would  give  police  some 
backup.  But  now  they  think  nothing  of 
Jumping  a  policeman. 

"They  are  looking  to  agitate  a  policeman 
into  doing  something  to  cause  a  scene.  You 
are  tense.  It  affects  your  working  conditions, 
your  home  life,  your  marriage." 

ALWAYS  FEAR 

This  point  was  echoed  by  a  Negro  private 
from  the  14th  Precinct.  A  seven-year  veteran, 
he  said.  "In  the  back  of  your  head  there's  al- 
ways fear. 

"I  do  my  Job  and  don't  think  about  it.  If  I 
didn't,  I'd  end  up  In  the  nut  house  like  (a 
name ) .  His  wife  kept  on  him,  reminding  him 
about  the  chances  of  getting  killed." 

This  officer  told  his  views  on  working  the 
troubled   far  Northeast  area.   He  said: 

"No  two  officers  are  alike.  We're  people, 
too,  you  know.  You  take  as  much  as  you 
can  and  there  must  be  flexibility.  If  you  can 
see  tliSt  far,  don't  make  an  arrest,  and  avoid 
a  riot. 

"The  law  says  to  make  an  arrest,  but  you 
have  to  use  your  own  judgment.  So  you  let 
the  minor  ones  go.  But  In  a  major  offense.  I 
take  my  chances  and  make  the  arrest. 

"The  best  thing  to  do  with  name  calling  is 
to  ignore  It.  Some  officers  won't  and  get 
all  excited  about  It. 

"But  I  won't  stand  for  It  when  they  come 
right  up  to  your  face  and  cuss  you  out.  or 
spit.  I  might  even  bash  a  head.  But  It  takes 
years  of  knowing  and  experience,  not  what 
the  department  teaches  you." 

For  example,  he  said,  "In  a  crowd  situa- 
tion, when  two  policemen  pull  up,  don't  get 
out  of  the  car.  Back  off  and  get  all  the  men 
you  can  and  then  go  back  In  there.  Two  men 
couldn't  possibly  handle  It.  They  lose  com- 
munications leaving  the  car,  and  could  lose 
a  life  or  get  beat  up." 

A  14-year  veteran  Negro  officer,  assigned  to 
the  14th  Precinct,  said :  "When  these  crowds 
gather,"  he  added,  "put  the  loudest  mouth 
there  on  the  spot.  If  you're  having  trouble 
quieting  down  a  drunk,  challenge  the  loud- 
mouth to  help." 

A  white  14th  Precinct  officer  had  much  the 
same  Idea;  "I've  got  a  favorite  saying  when 
a  man's  mouthing  off  In  a  crowd.  I  tell  them. 
'You  know  so  much  about  It  you  tell  me 
what  to  do.'  That  usually  shuts  them  up." 

He  said  that  In  disorderly  crowd  situations, 
"there  Just  aren't  enough  arrests.  The  pre- 
cinct is  Just  content  to  break  them  up.  At 
least  we  should  bring  them  all  in  and  call 
their  parents  and  make  them  come  down 
here,  pull  them  away  from  their  television 
sets  if  you  can  find  them,  and  make  them 
control  their  kids  so  the  parents  won't  have 
to  come  down  here  again." 

TELLS    or    SUCCESS 

A  seasoned  lieutenant  from  a  precinct  east 
of  the  Anacostla  River  told  of  success  In 
handling  a  crowd  of  youths  In  the  manner 
the    14th   Precinct   private   advocated. 

"About  the  first  of  the  year,  there  was  this 
group  of  youths  throwing  rocks  at  a  police 
car  with  white  and  Negro  officers  In  it.  We 
arrested  all  15  of  them. 

"A  fellow  from  the  human  relations  coun- 
cil and  I  sat  here  In  the  precinct  and  we 
brought  in  all  the  parents.  It  was  encour- 
aging. The  parents  were  very  cooperative.  One 
whipped  his  kid  right  here.  They  really 
chewed  these  kids  out." 

A  contrasting  example  was  observed  by 
a  reporter  In  a  precinct  last  week.  The  moth- 


er of  a  9 -year -old  Negro  boy  blasted  her 
child  for  telling  police  be  saw  two  older 
youths  stealing  lawimiowers. 

"You're  nothing  but  a  stool  pigeon.  Next 
time  you  don't  know  nothing,  you  didn't  see 
nothing,  and  you  walk  the  other  way,"  the 
mother  said,  accenting  her  warning  with  a 
poke  to  the  face. 

IN  NEW  SOtTTHWrEST 

And  what  of  the  policemen  in  the  precincts 
where  racial  tensions  are  not  so  acute?  Is 
their  attitude  about  the  Job  better? 

Said  a  26-year-old  4th  Precinct  white  pri- 
vate: 

"I'm  glad  that  I'm  in  the  new  Southwest 
area,  where  most  of  our  problems  are  house- 
breakings and  noncontroversial  crimes   .  .   . 

"I  put  in  my  eight  hoiirs  a  day  and  that's 
all.  I  have  no  desire  to  get  out  there  and 
become  a  dead  hero.  .  .  .  Sure,  I'm  looking 
for  another  job,  isn't  everyone?" 

A  36-year-old  white  police  private  assigned 
to  the  7th  Precinct  In  Georgetown  asserted. 
"If  those  officers  who  patrol  the  Negro  sec- 
tions of  town  think  their  hands  are  tied, 
they  ought  to  come  over  to  Georgetown  for  a 
while. 

"We've  got  the  kids  and  the  beatniks  to 
put  up  with  along  The  Strip  .  .  .  and  those 
little  monsters,  white  or  not,  give  xis  more 
headaches  than  a  whole  mob  of  colored  kids. 

"Sometimes  we  can't  tell  the  boys  from 
the  girls  the  way  they  dress,  until  we  get 
them  to  the  precinct  house  .  .  .  and  then 
there  is  sometimes  hell  to  pay  for  locking  up 
some  big  shot's  son  or  daughter  who  was 
dressed  like  a  fag  In  the  damnedest  assort- 
ment of  old  clothes  you've  ever  seen. 

"White  or  black,  you  can't  win  as  a  police- 
man here,"  said  the  Georgetown  area  officer. 

CHANCE     IN     HASrrS 

There  were  other  views  on  the  change  in 
policing  habits. 

"It's  for  certain  that  we  aren't  policing 
like  we  used  to,  mainly  because  there  just 
aren't  enough  of  us  to  go  around,"  said  a 
38-year-old  white  police  detective. 

"When  I  left  the  2nd  Precinct  in  1965, 
there  were  228  men  assigned  to  just  that 
precinct.  I  checked  there  yesterday  and  there 
now  are  only  112  men,  counting  officials. 
Now  I  ask  you,  how  the  hell  can  you  patrol 
a  precinct  properly  with  less  than  half  the 
manpower  you  had  in  1965  and  crime  up 
nearly  100  percent?" 

A  huge  Negro  sergeant,  crippled  by  a  brick 
that  a  Negro  youth  hurled  at  his  back  last 
year,  tapped  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he 
talked  of  returning  to  the  Job,  if  he  ever  can. 

"You  don't  think  much  about  the  situ- 
ation out  in  these  street  incidents  at  the 
time.  You  do  what  you  think  is  right  and  use 
as  much  force  as  you  think  is  necessary.  A 
police  officer's  first  duty  is  to  uphold  the  law. 
I  have  been  called  all  sorts  of  names, 
mocked,  harassed,  enticed.  But  you  cannot 
Inject  your  personal  feelings  into  It." 

Two  discs  were  shattered  by  the  brick, 
thrown  from  a  group  of  angry  youths  pro- 
testing his  arrest  of  seven  unruly  Negroes  in 
Anacostla.  Asked  If  he  had  any  second 
thoughts  about  the  handling  of  the  inci- 
dent, the  sergeant  said,  "I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  any  other  way." 


The  Thin  Bltte  Line:  The  Police /The 

PtTBLIC 

( By  Fred  E.  Inbau,  professor  of  criminal  law. 
Northwestern  IJniverslty  Law  School) 
(Note — Fred  E.  Inbau  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission.  He  is  a  former 
director  of  the  Chicago  Police  Scientific 
Crime  Detection  Laboratory,  a  widely  recog- 
nized authority  on  criminal  law  procedures, 
and  author  of  several  books.  Including  a 
standard  law  text.  Cases  and  Comments  on 
Criminal  Justice.  He  is  also  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crimi- 
nology and  Police  Science.) 
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In  the  early  morzUng  hours  of  a  day  In 
October  1983,  three  young  hoodltuna  sav- 
agely assaulted  Frank  Perry,  a  uniformed 
police  officer  on  duty  with  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  His  assailants  overpowered 
Officer  Perry  and  seized  his  gun.  He  might, 
have  been  killed  except  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  two  fellow  officers  In  a  cruising 
squad  car. 

The  men  who  attacked  Officer  Perry  were 
apprehended,  tried  and  convicted.  They  had 
long  police  records;  their  offense  was  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  community  law  and  order.  Yet, 
the  three  convicted  criminals,  ages  23,  19 
and  19,  were  granted  probation.  For  reasons 
unknown,  the  trial  Judge  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Officer  Perry  was  a  "crybaby". 
TXAorrxoNAi,  vncw  of  thx  fouce 

During  moet  of  the  20th  century,  an  Amer- 
ican policeman  seldom  had  to  face  a  charge 
of  "crybaby".  Although  a  particular  police 
force  might  sometimes  serve  as  a  target  for 
rough  humor  or  often  as  the  exciise  for  pub- 
lic cynicism,  most  communities  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  their  police  that  could  not  be 
corrected  by  a  new  chief  or  by  the  election 
of  a  local  reform  ticket. 

For  all  their  himian  Imperfections,  Ameri- 
can policemen  were  regarded  as  courageotis 
protectors  of  the  innocent.  In  Une  of  duty, 
they  regularly  faced  the  threat  of  physical 
barm  or.  If  need  be,  the  utllmate  fact  of 
death.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  regard  them 
as  a  thin  line  of  men  In  blue  striving  to 
defend  the  peaceful  members  of  society  from 
Its  thugs,  murderers,  rapists,  burglars  and 
Other  criminals. 

HAVE    WE    CHANQKD    Dim    MINDS? 

Every  casual  reader  of  the  newspapers 
knows  that  something  has  happened  to  this 
traditional  view  of  the  poUce.  The  scare- 
words  "police  brutality"  regularly  appear  In 
the  headlines.  Too  often  holiday  weekends 
produce  stories  of  conflict  between  young 
pleasure^seekers  and  the  police  in  resort 
areas.  Motorists  complain  of  improper  en- 
forcement of  traffic  laws.  Newspaper  reports 
of  trials  in  court  tell  of  repudiated  confes- 
sions, alleged  mistreatment  of  prisoners  and 
charges  of  police  bribery  and  Incompetence. 

From  the  slants  to  the  suburbs,  from  the 
storlee  In  daUy  papers  to  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land,  controversy  rages 
over  the  conduct  of  policemen  and  the  proper 
use  of  police  powers.  So  widespread  Is  the 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction  that  observers 
striving  for  Impartiality  must  ask:  Who  has 
changed?  The  police?  Or  the  public? 

WHAT  THX  FACTS  SHOW 

If  the  widespread  indictment  of  the  mod- 
ern policeman  can  be  si4>ported  at  all,  surely 
it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  some  factual  evi- 
dence. Is  today's  policeman  less  self-sacrlflc- 
Ing  In  his  traditional  struggle  with  law- 
breakers? Available  figures  make  a  mockery 
of  any  such  contention. 

Instead,  records  prove  it  is  becoming 
Increasingly  hazardous  to  serve  the  American 
public  in  the  uniform  of  a  police  officer. 
During  1966  one  In  every  ten  policemen 
throughout  the  nation  war  the  victim  of  an 
assault.  In  New  York  City  during  the  same 
year,  assaults  on  policemen  increased  8% 
over  1964.  From  January  through  June,  1965, 
264  Chicago  police  officers  were  injured  on 
duty;  dtiring  the  same  period  of  1966  the 
ntimber  Increased  to  864.  In  July,  1966,  ex- 
cluding the  detective  division,  70  Chicago 
police  officers  were  assaulted  by  persons  re- 
sisting arrest;  another  73  were  injured  as  a 
result  of  mob  action  or  fights  between  citi- 
zens. Over  a  recent  five-year  period,  406 
Atlanta  police  officers  Incurred  major  in- 
juries while  making  arrests.  During  the  past 
six  years,  throughout  the  nation,  278  officers 
were  killed. 

In  the  area  of  professional  skills,  are  the 
police  of  the  '60's  less  accomplished  than 
those  of  earlier  days?  It  would.  Indeed,  be 
difficult  to  show  that  they  are.  on  the  basis 


of  any  objective  evaluation.  Evidence  indi- 
cates many  fewer  cases  of  physical  abuse  of 
suspects  than  formerly  and  far  less  intrusion 
on  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens.  The  so-caDed  3rd  degree  during 
the  interrogation  of  criminal  siispects — a 
fairly  common  practice  twenty,  or  even  ten, 
years  ago — is  a  rare  oociirrence  today.  As  for 
police  procedure  In  general,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  todayle  policemen  are  much 
more  highly  trained  than  ever  before. 

It  seems  certain  that  we  must  look  else- 
where few  the  cause  at  the  current  wave  of 
dissatisfaction  with  our  police  forces. 

THE  POLICEMAN  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  SOCIAL  ILLS 

Undoubtedly  much  of  today's  criticism  of 
the  police  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
policeman  has  come  to  be  the  uniformed 
symbol  of  many  social  Ills.  Unlike  other 
representatives  of  loc»l  government — alder- 
men or  members  of  the  school  board,  for 
example — the  policeman  Is  on  public  view 
day  In  and  day  out.  He  therefore  feels  the 
brunt  of  much  of  the  community's  pent-up 
resentment  over  social  conditions. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  regard  the  policeman 
as  responsible  for  the  plight  of  minority 
groups.  He  did  not  create  the  slums  or  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlean  ghettos;  nor  have 
the  police  caused  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  widespread 
identification  of  the  police  with  all  these 
failures  of  society. 

The  psychology  of  this  Identification — the 
source  of  much  basic  resentment  against 
the  men  In  blue  uniforms — Is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Moet  motorists  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  being  stopped  or  ticketed  by  a  traffic 
policeman.  Even  when  the  driver  knows  that 
the  action  is  Justified,  he  is  still  likely  to 
feel  some  htuniUatlon  and  embarrassment. 
If  the  officer  seems  brusque  or  rude,  or  If 
the  motorist  can  convince  himself  that  he 
did  not  violate  the  law  (perhaps,  "only  a  lit- 
tle bit",  his  anger  will  burn  hot.  Psychologi- 
cally, It  is  a  short  step  from  anger  against  a 
particular  man  In  blue  to  transferred  resent- 
ment of  all  police  officers. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  of  all  to  the  Image 
of  the  policeman  ha«  been  the  role  he  Is 
forced  to  play  when  controversies  over  the 
civil  rights  of  minority  groups  cause  vio- 
lence. With  each  passing  summer  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween legitimate  social  protest  and  flagrant 
violation  of  laws  deslfpied  to  protect  persons 
and  property.  Puzzling  and  unpleasant 
though  this  choice  may  be  for  us  all,  for 
the  praUce,  who  are  professionally  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
It  Is  a  cruel  dilemma. 

POLICE    MORALE    IN    THE    CRISIS 

Men  wbo  accept  baeardous  public  service 
as  a  way  of  life  hope  for  the  good  will  and 
good  opinion  of  thel*  fellow  citizens.  It  Is 
hard  for  the  police  to  accept  dally  danger 
In  the  face  of  mounting  public  disrespect 
and  outright  hostility.  A  wave  of  frustration 
has  swept  over  the  entire  field  of  law  en- 
forcement, adversely  affecting  police  recruit- 
ment and  the  rate  of  resignation. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1964,  1965 
and  1966,  Chicago's  police  resignations — 
without  pension  and  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting other  employment — Jumped  from  20 
In  '64  to  37  In  '65  and  to  90  in  '66.  In  July. 
1966  alone  there  were  37  such  resignations! 

A  breakdown  In  police  tenure  and  recruit- 
ment would  produce  dire  consequences  for 
our  society.  As  the  false  Image  of  policemen 
as  the  defenders  of  inequities  in  our  social 
system  gains  a  greater  and  greater  hold  on 
the  public's  Imagination,  we  tend  to  forget 
that  we  must  depend  on  these  same  men  to 
protect  us  from  the  criminal  element  In  our 
society.  Nothing  less  than  a  highly  trained 
and  soundly  motivated  body  of  men,  re- 
plenished by  effective  recruitment  and  whole- 
heartedly devoting  Itself  to  career  service, 
will  protect  the  American  people  from  vio- 
lence and  crime. 


A  CHANGE  OF  PnBLIC  ATTTTODE  IS  CALLED  FOB 

If  we  are  to  arrest  the  obvious  deteriora- 
tion Of  police  morale,  a  dramatic  change  in 
public  attitude  Is  called  for.  Our  citizens 
must  come  to  a  more  realistic  appreciation 
of  the  awesomeness  of  a  policeman's  respon- 
sibllity.  Reasonable  allowance  must  be  made 
for  inevitable  errors  of  Judgment  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

When  the  public  appraises  the  conduct  of 
any  other  public  employee  or  of  any  member 
of  another  profession,  due  allowance  Is  made 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  All  too 
often,  in  the  case  of  a  policeman,  we  make 
no  allowance  for  the  normal  human  traits 
of  Impatience  and  anger.  We  forget  or  ignore 
the  frustrations  that  confront  him  in  his  Job 
every  day. 

We  should  never  forget,  in  our  dealings 
with  a  police  officer,  that  he  may  have  spent 
an  eight-hour  day  confronting  drunks, 
thieves  and  thugs.  He  may  have  suffered 
painful  blows.  He  may  have  been  attacked 
by  knife  or  gun.  A  near  psychotic  may  have 
spit  in  his  face.  At  all  times,  nevertheless, 
he  is  expected  to  suppress  any  expressions  of 
resentment  or  frustration.  We  expect  him  to 
show  the  composure  of  the  surgeon,  the 
I>atlent  understanding  of  the  clergyman,  and 
the  learning  of  an  appellate  Judge.  And  it  he 
fails,  he  and  his  office  may  be  condemned  or 
scorned  In  a  manner  never  inflicted  on  any 
other  public  servant. 

All  this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  public 
must  condone  whatever  the  police  do.  or  that 
we  should  never  hold  the  police  accountable 
for  mistakes.  No  res{>onslble  police  officer  asks 
for  or  expects  any  such  special  privilege.  We 
must  evaluate  a  police  officer's  conduct  in 
any  given  situation  within  the  context  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  confronting 
him  at  the  time  of  his  decision-making. 

THE  COrmTS  AND  THE  POLICE  OFFICE?. 

Not  only  is  the  Individual  police  o.^icer 
frequently  second-guessed  In  a  particular 
case  by  the  public  or  the  press,  but  it  has 
become  highly  fashionable  lately  for  ;u<lges 
to  formulate  police  policies  and  prescribe 
police  procedures.  A  number  of  recent  de- 
cisions severely  limit  the  eflectlveneis  of 
police  officers  in  dealing  with  suspected  crim- 
inals. 

Even  cases  of  physical  assaults  on  officers 
— for  example,  the  Instance  of  the  assault  on 
Officer  Perry,  with  which  we  began  this  dis- 
cussion— seem  in  recent  years  to  have  been 
resolved  In  court  with  unusual  leniency.  Nat- 
urally this  form  of  consideration  for  the 
proven  guilty  is  the  practice  that  the  police 
find  hardest  to  accept.  Inevitably,  it  lessens 
their  willingness  to  risk  life  and  limb  In 
scuffles  with  law-breakers. 

It  Is  the  constitutional  function  of  the 
courts  to  insure  that  no  one  is  convicted  ex- 
cept by  "due  process  of  law".  In  essence,  this 
has  always  meant  a  "fair  trial" — providing 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  Innocent. 
For  example.  If  the  prosecutor  seeks  to  use 
as  evidence  a  confession  that  the  police  ob- 
tained by  force,  threats,  or  promises  of  len- 
iency, the  evidence  should  be  rejected  by  the 
court.  Under  such  circumstances  an  inno- 
cent person  might  make  a  false  confession. 
But  In  the  past  few  years,  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  held  that,  regardless  of 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  evidence 
against  an  accused  person,  It  must  be  sup- 
pressed If  the  police  deviated  from  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  courts. 

This  practice  of  turning  the  obviously 
guilty  free- — for  considerations  apart  from 
the  protection  of  the  Innocent — Is  a  consid- 
erable factor  in  producing  the  present  low 
morale  of  the  pwllce. 

SOME  KEY  CASES  AND  DECISIONS 

A  few  cases  may  help  explain  police  re- 
sentment. Several  years  ago  a  housewife  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  raped  in  a  laundry 
room  in  the  basement  of  her  apartment 
building.  Strong  suspicion  centered  on  one 
Andrew  Mallory,  a  relative  of  the  building's 


janitor.  In  fact,  the  suspect  was  the  only  one 
wbo  could  have  been  in  the  basement  at  the 
time,  but  the  victim  could  not  positively 
Identify  blm  as  the  rapist  because  he  had 
used  cloth  to  conceal  his  features. 

Several  days  later  the  police  located  the 
suspect  and  held  him  in  custody  a  few  hours. 
After  a  short  period  of  quesUoning — with- 
out the  use  of  force,  threats,  or  promises  of 
leniency  or  any  other  conduct  that  might 
make  an  Innocent  man  confess — the  suspect 
admitted  he  was  the  rapist.  His  confession, 
together  with  other  evidence,  satisfied  a 
Jury,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was 
guilty. 

Nevertheless,  upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  conviction  was  reversed  on  the 
ground  that  the  confession  was  Inadmlssable 
as  evidence  because  the  police  had  violated 
a  rule  requiring  arrested  persons  to  be 
brought  before  a  Judicial  magistrate  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay".  It  was  futile  to  try 
the  confessed  rapist  again  because  the  con- 
fession was  indispensable  to  proof  of  his 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  He  was 
therefore  released. 

Soon    afterwards    he    assaulted    another 
woman,  and  later  was  caught  burglarizing  a 
Philadelphia    home    In    which    he    had    at-  \ 
tempted  another   rape.  This  time,  with  no 
technical  out.  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

In  another  Washington,  D.C.  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rule  laid  down  In  the  above 
case  required  a  trial  Judge  to  release  a  man 
who  had  not  only  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  but  had  also  led  the  police  to 
the  place  where  he  had  buried  her  body.  In 
ordering  the  defendant's  release  the  trial 
judge  said:  "I  will  direct  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal, but  I  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart  .  .  ." 

Policemen  experience  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness and  frustration  when  they  see  a  dan- 
gerous criminal  set  free.  But  Supreme  Court 
decisions  rendered  on  June  13,  1966,  by  a 
vote  of  five  Justices  to  four,  seem  to  indicate 
;hat  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  the  practice. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  before  any 
criminal  suspect  can  be  questioned  by  the 
police  he  must  first  be  advised: 

a   that  he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent; 

b  that  anything  he  says  can  be  used 
ligainst  blm: 

c.  that  he  is  entitled  to  consult  with  a 
lawyer:  and  to  have  him  present  during 
questioning;  and 

d.  that  If  be  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  he  Is 
entitled  to  have  one  provided  for  him. 

All  of  this  was  entirely  new  law.  Over  the 
rears,  at  least  thirty  state  supreme  courts, 
and  at  one  time  the  Supreme  Court  itself, 
held  that  the  Constitution  did  not  require 
the  police  to  warn  a  suspect  of  a  right  to 
remain  silent  (although,  this  did  not  permit 
the  police  to  force  him  to  talk).  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  specifically 
held  that  the  pwllce  were  entitled  to  question 
a  suspect  even  though  he  asked  for  a  lawyer 
and  even  though  a  lawyer  was  at  the  police 
station,  trying  to  see  him. 

These  earlier  decisions  were  based  upon 
the  theory  that  the  Constitution  provides 
only  that  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  have 
the  assistance  of  couns.^1  for  his  defense." 
Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  Is  there  any 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  counsel  before  the 
start  of  a  prosecution. 

The  warnings  now  required  will  be  a  con- 
siderable handicap  to  the  police  In  produc- 
ing evidence  against  guilty  persons — espe- 
cially the  warning  regarding  the  right  to 
counsel  because  the  standard  swlvlce  of  every 
lawyer  to  his  client  is:  "Don't  talk."  The 
burden  of  this  decision  on  the  police  results 
from  the  fact  that  many  serious  crimes  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  Interrogation  of  crim- 
inal suspects.  Fingerprints  and  other  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  are  rarely  found  in 
cases  Involving  muggings,  murders,  or  rapes 
committed  on  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
cities. 


OOMCLITSION 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  Individual  rights 
and  civil  Ubertles,  we  cannot  Impose  so  many 
restrictions  on  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  they  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  crime 
and  apprehend  criminals.  Our  only  practical 
course  is  to  strive  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  in  which  the  civil  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  will  be  respected. 

This  must  be  done  by  selecting  and  pro- 
moting our  police  on  a  strict  merit  basis  and 
by  making  certain  that  they  are  properly 
trained  and  adequately  compensated.  They 
must  also  be  Internally  supervised  with  re- 
spect to  abusive  and  corrupt  practices  and 
protected  against  politically  Inspired  Inter- 
ference. 

Further  progress  will  result  as  the  general 
public  once  more  develops  a  sound  and  re- 
alistic attitude  toward  law  enforcement 
agencies.  As  a  guide  toward  our  thinking 
on  this  point,  the  plea  of  Commissioner  G. 
B.  McClellan  of  the  Royal  Mounted  PoUce 
deserves  the  consideration  of  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens:  "When  the  policeman  exceeds 
his  authority,  bring  him  up  short,  but  when 
he  is  doing  a  tough,  thankless  and  fre- 
quently dangerotis  Job  for  you  and  for  all 
you  hold  dear,  for  God's  sake  get  off  his 
back." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  22, 1967] 

Ckime — What's  That? 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  our  new 
Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark.  You  never 
know  what  to  expect  when  he  takes  off  on 
the  subject  of  crime. 

In  an  interview  the  other  day,  the  attor- 
ney general  was  reported  as  saying  in  effect 
that  all  the  talk  about  a  naUonal  crime 
wave  Is  much  ado  about  nothing.  "The  level 
of  crime  has  risen  a  little  bit."  Clark  said, 
•but  there  Is  no  wave  of  crime  In  the  coun- 
try." 

As  an  Item  In  support  of  this  thesis,  the 
attorney  general  told  of  one  city  (unidenti- 
fied )  In  which  crime  was  up  1  percent  from 
last  year.  But  last  year,  he  added  cheerfully, 
crime  In  that  city  was  down  1  percent  from 
the  ye.ir  before.  As  for  official  statistics  which 
Indicate  substantial  yearly  Increases  In  crime 
throughout  the  country.  Clark  said:  "We 
do  ourselves  a  great  disservice  with 
statistics." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  Interpret  this  comment.  It  is  true  that 
crime  statistics  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Clark  suggestion  that  the  crime  wave  talk 
Is  a  case  of  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills. But  our  attorney  general.  In  all  defer- 
ence. Is  talking  through  his  hat — at  least  as 
far  as  the  crime  statistics  for  Washington 
are  concerned.  Whatever  the  fact  as  to  the 
statistics  for  his  unidentified  city — statis- 
tics. Incidentally,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
were  quite  useful— the  figures  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  add  up  to  a  devastating  re- 
buttal of  the  Clark  crime  thesis. 

The  most  recent  statistics  for  Washington 
show  a  dismaying  crime  rise  here  of  59.7  per- 
cent last  month  over  the  previous  April.  This 
included  a  103.8  percent  Jump  in  robberies. 
The  rise  in  serious  crimes  In  March  was  51 
percent  over  March  of  1966.  The  President's 
message  on  crime  In  Washington,  promising 
safe  streets  and  so  on,  went  to  Congress  in 
January.  The  local  crime  statistics  for  that 
month  revealed  a  Jump  of  42  percent  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  And  to  take  a 
longer  statistical  Journey  Into  the  past,  the 
crime  Index  In  Washington  10  years  ago  was 
about  one-fourth  of  Its  current  level. 

Yet  our  attorney  general  tells  us  that  "we 
do  ourselves  a  great  disservice  with  statis- 
tics." It  would  be  nice,  we  suppose,  if  the 
nasty  figures  could  be  thrown  down  the 
sewer.  Then  It  might  be  possible  for  some 
people  to  believe  that  there  really  Isn't  any 
such    thing   as   a   crime   wave.   Possible  for 


some  people  that  Is,  but  not  for  those  who 
are  the  victims  day  in  and  day  out  of  rob- 
beries, rapes,  burglaries,  assaults,  and  you 
najneit. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  24.  1967] 
Bad  Day  on  the  Ceeme  Feont 
About  half  of  the  first  page  of  the  last 
edition  of  yesterday's  Star  was  given  over 
to  the  story  of  crime  In  Washington.  And  It 
couldn't    have    been    otherwise — unless    one 
believes  that  the  way  to  deal  with  crime  Is 
to  pretend  It  Isn't  there. 

This  latest  chapter  of  our  local  crime  story 
began  Monday  evening  when  a  p>ollce  officer 
was  forced  to  shoot  two  hoodltims  who  at- 
tacked him  on  a  school  playground.  Around 
noon  yesterday  a  bank  messenger  w-as  shot 
to  death  In  a  robbery  at  10th  and  P  Streets 
NW.  At  about  the  same  time  a  young  woman, 
Judith  K.  Robeson,  who  worked  for  Senator 
Carlson  of  Kansas,  was  foimd  brutally  mur- 
dered in  her  apartment  at  800  Fourth  St.  SW. 
To  top  off  the  day.  jxjllce  had  to  battle  a 
crowd  of  unruly  youngsters  trying  to  crash 
the  city's  annual  Cadet  Corps  review  at 
Eastern  High  School.  After  bottles  and  rocks 
began  to  fiy.  19  arrests  were  made.  All  of 
this,  of  course,  was  over  and  above  the  dally 
run  of  "routine"  crime  in  this  city. 

It  seems  to  use  that  a  day  of  this  sort 
should  be  enough  to  shakcup  the  most  com- 
placent, the  most  myopic,  crime  watcher. 
But  maybe  not. 

Senator  Carlson  put  his  finger,  perhaps 
umntentlonally,  on  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 
It  fell  to  him  to  phone  the  bad  news  to  Miss 
Robeson's  parents  In  Kansas.  "I  tell  you," 
he  said,  "It  was  rough.  This  kind  of  thing 
Is  Just  unbelievable  until  It  happens  (to 
someone)  in  your  own  office." 

Well,  "this  kind  of  thing"  is  believable 
enough  to  thousands  of  people,  generally 
•little"  people,  In  Washington.  All  too  often, 
they  have  seen  members  of  their  families 
murdered.  They  know  what  rape,  robbery  and 
assault  mean.  It  Is  believable  to  the  police- 
man whose  dally  stint  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  hazardous,  while  more  and  more  fcwls 
or  worse  mouth  the  cry  of  "police  brutality." 
And  every  Indication  is  that  the  trend  of 
crime  is  going  up,  not  down.  We  hope  that 
"this  kind  of  thing"  will  not  have  to  happen 
to  someone  In  everyone's  office  before  the 
threat  of  crime  Is  taken  seriously. 

A  new  District  crime  bill— not  a  "tough" 
bill,  but  better  than  nothing — has  started  to 
move  through  the  House.  If  It  Is  passed,  we 
hope  the  Attorney  General,  who  seems  to 
think  that  crime  Is  something  of  a  myth,  will 
support  It.  And  we  also  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent, who  makes  fine  speeches  about  safety 
in  the  city,  but  who  un'wlsely  vetoed  last 
year's  crime  bill,  wUl  sign  It  into  law. 

Perhaps  the  message  that  Is  implicit  In 
Senator  Carlson's  comment  will  get  through 
to  these  protected  gentlemen  who  have  the 
power.  If  they  will  use  It.  to  do  something 
effective  to  curb  crime  In  Washington. 

Text  of  Remarks  of  Senator  Clifford  Han- 
sen  AT   Noon   Meeting  of  the  PoLmcAL 
Study  Clcb  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 
Each   of  us   here  today  has  at  least  two 
things  In  common.  We  are  all  interested  In 
politics,  and  we  live  In  a  metropolitan  area 
that  has  one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  In 
the  nation. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  for 
a  few  minutes  about  a  war  being  fought 
right  here  at  home — a  war  which  we  clearly 
are  losing. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. sUtlstlcs  and  our  own  newspapers  tell 
the  story  of  crime  In  the  nation  and  in 
Washington. 

Since  1960,  the  United  States  population 
has  increased  eight  per  cent.  Crime  of  all 
types   has   Increased   46  per   cent.   Much   of 
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this  Increaae  baa  been  among  Juveniles.  In- 
deed, It  turn  been  reported  that  of  all  crim- 
inals arrested  by  the  police,  the  most  fre- 
quent age  Is  15. 

The  Washlngtonlan  soon  learns,  as  have 
my  wife  Martha  and  I,  that  the  streets  of 
Washington  are  not  a  good  place  to  be  found 
when  the  sun  goes  down.  Crime  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  month  of  April  Increased 
60  per  cent  from  the  level  of  April  a  year 
ago. 

Our  city  seems  to  be  caught  In  a  double 
play  that  favors  criminal  activity.  On  one 
hand,  crime  is  increasing;  and  on  the  other. 
It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  fuUy-staflfed  police  department. 

Recently,  the  Washington  police  force  had 
310  vacancies. 

One  wonders  if  factors  more  than  high 
risk  and  low  pay  haven't  contributed  to  the 
disinclination  of  our  young  men  to  don  the 
blue  uniform  of  our  most  valuable  public 
servant. 

There's  a  line  by  an  anonymous  poet  wl^ch 
goes.  "God  and  the  soldier  we  adore  in  time 
of  trouble,  and  not  before."  This  is  equally 
true  of  our  police.  A  motorist  will  look  with 
disdain  upon  an  officer  who  tickets  her  for 
speeding;  five  minutes  later,  that  same  officer 
may  nab  a  mugger  or  purse  snatcber  who 
had  made  that  motorist  his  victim. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Umted  States  today. 
combined  spending  to  prevent  or  punish 
crime,  carries  an  annual  price  tag  of  27 
billion  dollars.  This  Is  7  billion  dollars  more 
jper  year  than  we  spend  on  education.  Crimes 
of  violence  increase  at  an  incredible  rate. 

Evidence  of  nationwide  crime  syndicates 
which  form  an  Invisible  government  in  our 
maJM*  cities  is  more  apparent  every  day.  But 
paradoxically,  our  courts  and  our  social  phi- 
losophers seem  constrained  to  weep,  not  for 
the  murdered,  but  for  the  murderer  .  .  . 
not  for  society's  law-abiding  majority,  but 
for  society's  law-breaking  minority. 

Recently,  when  a  New  York  court  was 
forced  to  throw  out  the  conviction  of  a  con- 
fessed six-time  murderer  because  of  the  so- 
called  Miranda  decision  on  voluntary  con- 
fessions. District  Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota 
bad  this  to  say: 

"The  umted  States  Supreme  Court  has 
weighted  the  scales  of  Justice  heavily  in  fa- 
vor of  the  criminal  suspect.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in- 
dicates a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  police.  If  and 
when  tli&t  meloncholy  day  comes,  the  death 
knell  of  effective  criminal  law  enforcement 
win  have  been  sounded." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  criminal  law 
exists  to  protect  those  who  obey  it  from 
those  who  don't.  When  the  courts  distort 
this  basis  for  the  law  to  create  from  it  a 
system  of  false  equality  that  was  never  in- 
tended, the  law  ceases  to  become  a  shield 
for  the  society  it  is  supposed  to  protect. 

It  becomes  instead  a  pitiful  instrument 
which  feeds  on  trivia  and  technicality  and 
serves  neither  to  protect  society  nor  pun- 
ish society's  offenders. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote  nearly  four  cen- 
turies ago  that  "reason  Is  the  life  of  law. 
The  common  law-ltself  is  nothing  else  but 
reason.  The  law,"  he  said,  "Is  the  perfection 
of  reason." 

But  how  is  reason  served  when  by  a  one 
vote  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
self-admitted  guilty  are  turned  upon  society 
to  wreak  their  havoc  on  the  bodies  and  treas- 
ures of  those  who  obey  the  law?  When  this 
occurs,  the  law  and  reason  have  parted 
•''tompany. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Mallory 
decision.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  turned 
loose  a  confessed  rapist  because  a  day  had 
elapsed  between  his  arrest  and  his  arraign- 
ment. Mr.  Mallory's  response  to  the  society 
which  had  gifted  him  again  with  his  Uberty 
was  to  again  commit  the  crime  of  rape. 

The  history  of  man's  efforts  to  create  a 
framework  of  civilized  law  suggests  that  a 


debilitation  in  the  system's  appendages 
spreads  rapidly  through  the  trunk  and  to 
the  heart. 

We  have  today  Increases  In  crimes  of  vio- 
lence on  the  streets;  a  system  of  organized 
crime  throughout  our  nation;  we  have 
Stokely  Carmichael  threatening  to  "tear"  our 
"cities  apart." 

Mr.  Carmichael  has  told  us  In  painfully 
graphic  terms  that  he  Intends  to  take  over 
Washington  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Given 
this  young  man's  propensity  to  violence  and 
his  thirst  for  power,  Washington  might  well 
indeed  have  a  long,  hot  sununer. 

Law  enforcement  officials  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  down,  agree  that  most  positive  remedy 
to  crime — whether  it  be  violence  in  the 
streets,  systems  In  the  cities,  or  sedition  in 
the  slums — Is  prompt  capture,  speedy  trial 
and  severe  penalty. 

In  all  three  respects,  we  as  a  nation  are 
failing. 

The  obstacles  before  our  police  negate  pros- 
pects for  prompt  arrest  and  arraignment. 

The  congestion  in  our  courts  makes  the 
speedy  trial  unlikely. 

And  a  peculiar  philosophy  pervading  our 
society  is  lessening  the  severe  penalty. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Congress  will 
take  any  action  to  vitiate  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  I  feel  have  contributed 
not  only  to  the  Increase  in  crime,  but  the 
decrease  In  apprehension  and  conviction. 

But  there  must  be  some  things  that  we,  as 
citizens,  can  do  to  protect  ourselves,  rather 
than  sUnply  double-bolt  the  door  at  night, 
and  keep  a  shotgun  at  hand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  basic 
protective  measures  is  to  decrease  the  crimi- 
nal element  In  our  society  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  first  offenders. 

Studies  show  that  we  have  a  better  than 
50-50  chance  of  saving  the  first  offender  and 
keeping  him  from  a  career  of  crime. 

Also,  to  keep  criminals  from  society,  we 
can  demand  much  tighter  control  over  parole 
and  release  of  multiple  offenders,  particularly 
those  with  a  recovtt  of  crimes  of  violence. 

Studies  show  that  a  life  sentence  for  most 
prisoners  runs  only  12  years  before  parole. 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  stated  early  this 
month  that  of  all  criminals  freed  in  1963, 
iTom  Federal  prison*.  82  percent  were  re- 
arrested for  new  crimes  by  June  30,  1966. 

And  so.  I  suggest  that  we  not  be  so  quick 
to  turn  loose  the  man  with  the  long  rap 
sheet.  The  parole  and  probation  schools  have 
pitted  the  classic  school,  with  Its  emphasis  on 
law,  against  the  humanitarian  school  with  Its 
emphasis  on  man.  The  community  protection 
role  should  take  precedence  over  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  convicted  multiple  offender. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  offer  freedom 
and  aid  only  to  thoae  not  likely  to  assault 
society  again  and  that  Is  the  first  offender — 
the  one  who  goes  to  prison  with  the  best 
chance  of  being  rehabilitated. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced — from  watch- 
ing the  rehabilttatloD  program  at  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Penitentiary,  during  my  term  as 
Governor,  that  we  must  not.  in  our  penal 
system,  throw  the  first  offender  into  the  en- 
vironment of  the  hardened,  habitual  crimi- 
nal. 

The  education  of  envlrormient  works  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  might  be  saved 
from  a  life  of  crime.  If  it  requires  special 
prisons  for  first  offenders  only,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  making  that  economic 
conunitment.  Or  we  could  simply  segregate 
our  prisons  now  in  existence. 

But  in  any  event,  the  Importance  of  keep- 
ing first  offenders  from  habitual  criminal 
elements  Is  a  vital  step  In  the  diminution  of 
the  size  and  potency  of  society's  criminal 
element. 

Another  measure  that  we  could  take — this 
applies  to  apprehension — is  to  enact  a  real- 
istic wiretapping  law  which  goes  beyond  the 
very  limited  national  security  authorization 
requested   by   the  President. 


I  have  helped  author  a  bill  that  woiUd 
create  a  search  warrant-type  procedtire  for 
the  granting  of  electronic  surveillance  war- 
rants by  Judges  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  levels. 

To  get  authorization  for  a  wiretap,  an  au- 
thority would  have  to  show  cause,  establish 
need  and  deposit  all  of  the  Information 
gleaned  from  wiretaps  with  the  authorizing 
Judicial  authority. 

The  telephone  wires  which  connect  ever; 
town  and  city  are  an  Important  factor  in  the 
organization  of  criminal  networks.  The  abil- 
ity to  intercept  these  messages  is  of  ever-In- 
creasing Importance  in  law  enforcement. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  we  should  recon- 
sider otir  attitude  toward  Juvenile  offend- 
ers— and  child  raising. 

This  question  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
child-parent  relationship;  to  the  permissive 
school  of  child-raising  that  is  Invoked  today. 
This  philosophy,  I  might  add,  la  largely  of 
the  same  Doctor  Spock  who  preaches  Viet 
Cong  supremacy  in  the  company  of  civil 
rights  leaders  who  ought  to  know  better. 

I  think  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  chil- 
dren are  young  adults.  What  they  will  be  In 
maturity,  they  are  becoming  as  children. 

As  adults,  they  will  reflect  the  moral  Judg- 
ments they  see  made  in  the  home:  both  by 
example,  and  by  loving  but  positive  disci- 
pline. 

They  will  be  compassionate  if  their  earlier 
lives  reflect  the  therapy  of  compassion. 

They  will  have  a  lively  concern  for  others 
if  their  lives  have  been  of  concern  to  others. 

A  child  needs  to  be  Involved  in  his  family: 
not  just  fed  and  clothed  by  It.  He  needs  to  be 
guided  by  his  family,  not  Just  shielded  by  It. 
and  he  needs  at  least  as  much  Mom  and  Dad 
as  Doc  Spock  and  television. 

When  parents  again  take  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  lives  they  create.  I  think 
we  will  find  fewer  of  our  young  people 
dragged  Into  Juvenile  court. 

But  once  they're  in  those  courts.  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  ought  not  to  be  clothed  In 
a  mantle  of  anonymity  and  freedom  from 
exposure. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  which  has 
been  my  home  for  more  than  50  years,  there 
is  a  splendid  old  Judge  in  Helena,  the  capital 
of  Montana. 

He  is  Judge  Lester  Loble.  His  philosophy 
for  controlling  "Juvenile  crime"  was  outlined 
In  a  E]}eech  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Said  Judge  Loble,  "If  they're  tough  enough 
and  big  enough  to  topple  tombstones,  steal 
cars  and  knock  old  men  over,  they're  big 
enough  to  be  tried  in  open  court  with  their 
parents  in  the  front  row  and  with  press  cov- 
erage." 

But  more  important  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going, is  the  attitude  of  the  conunon  citizen 
toward  the  criminal,  toward  society  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  toward  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  whose  Job  is  his  defense. 

In  commenting  recently  on  the  upcom- 
ing task  force  report  on  organized  crime, 
former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  blamed  apathy  for  the  flourishing  of 
such  crime.  It  could  also  be  blamed  for  the 
flourishing  of  most  of  our  crimes. 

We  need  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  prob- 
lems which  face  our  over-worked  and  under- 
paid law  enforcement  officers. 

We  need  to  take  the  demeaning  term  "cop" 
out  of  our  prose. 

We  need  to  make  the  term  "support  your 
local   Police"  more   than   a  bumper  sticker. 

We  need  to  rise  up  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion when  a  little  band  of  hate  mongers 
threatens  to  badger  a  police  officer,  who  la 
doing  bis  duty,  offends  one  of  their  number. 

We  must  signal  the  lawless  minority  that 
the  law-abiding  majority  of  tu  will  stand  be- 
hind the  i>ollce  whose  excellence  is  our  shield 
against  rampaging  crime. 

If  our  cities  have  become  Jungles,  we  are 
partly  to  blame — not  for  any  so-called  "col- 
lective guilt  of  society,"  but  for  our  apathy 


and  our  misguided  sentimentality  for  those 
who  prey  on  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens. 

We  are  failing  because  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  importance  of  punishing  crime,  prais- 
ing police,  pitying  victims,  and  protecting 
society. 


iprom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  May  17, 
1967) 
TBOirBL,E  Ahead 
The   echoes   of   the  shooting   in   Houston 
lisd  scarcely  died  away  early  this  morning 
before  the  disclaimer  went  up  that  the  riot- 
ing at  Texas  Southern  University  was  orga- 
nized. Many  people,  however,  will  find  this 
hard  to  believe. 

How  can  hundreds  of  students  engage  in 
such  an  event,  employing  firearms,  molotov 
cocktails,  chain  lengths  and  other  weapons. 
If  It  Is  not  organized?  The  making  of  a  molo- 
tov cocktail  in  itself  is  not  a  spontaneous 
act;  nor  is  the  collecting  of  firearms  under 
me  dormitory  roofs  of  a  large  educational 
institution. 

People  hereabout  would  be  a  little  horri- 
fied, we  think,  if  a  large  cache  of  arms  were 
discovered  in  the  dormitories  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  Yet  in  defense  of  the 
rioting  at  Texas  Southern  Umversity  last 
night  and  early  today,  it  Is  described  as  a 
spontaneous  occurrence.  Presumably  the 
collection  of  deadly  weapons  by  the  students 
body  is  a  part  of  their  academic  efforts. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  with  the  rioting  that 
occurred  last  week  at  the  Negro  college  at 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  this  latest  outbreak  at 
another  Negro  college  in  Houston,  the  long 
hot  summer  predicted  by  racial  rabble-rous- 
ers has  begun. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  cast  aside  its 
chariness,  as  reported  In  a  column  on  this 
page  today  by  Washington  observer  Holmes 
Alexander,  and  commence  an  Intensive  In- 
vestigation Into  the  circumstances  of  these 
grave  breaches  of  the  peace. 

An  article  that  appeared  In  the  Sunday, 
Uay  7  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and  later 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sen. 
Jack  Miller.  Iowa  Rcpublcan.  contains  some 
grave  warnings  of  the  events  to  come. 

It  quotes  the  national  secretary  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  one 
Gregory  Calvert,  29,  a  former  history  teacher. 
as  saying  that  group  is  "actively  organizing 
sedition"  and  that  is  it  working  to  organize 
a  guerrilla  force  in  urban  areas. 

It  describes  the  dominant  hero  of  the  New 
Left  movement  as  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  the 
onetime  ranking  Castrolte  official  who  dis- 
appeared under  mysterious  circumstances 
from  Cuba  several  years  ago.  was  beUeved 
at  first  to  have  been  murdered,  and  now  is 
reported  in  South  America  organizing  guer- 
rtlla-type  revolutions  to  break  out  all  over 
this  hemisphere. 

The  Times  article  reported  that  some  of 
the  young  student  followers  of  the  New  Left 
movement  have  gone  so  far  that  they  now 
regard  Communists  as  "squares"  and  have 
no  use  whatsoever  for  "establishment  lib- 
erals." 

It  quoted  a  24-year-old  graduate  teaching 
fellow  at  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Identified  as  Michael  Zweig.  that  he 
thinks  violence  is  necessary  and  adds  that 
the  Idea  frightens  him.  Mr.  Zwelg  adds  some- 
what as  an  afterthought :  "There  Isn't  a  great 
deal  of  personal  liberation  in  burning  down 
a  Cleveland  store." 

A  student  who  succeeded  Zwelg  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety at  Ann  Arbor  expressed  the  belief,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  article,  that  "Nicaragua 
and  a  lot  of  other  coimtries"  ought  to  orga- 
nize to  resist  the  United  States. 

Against  what?  It  is  not  said;  apparently 
Just  to  "resist  the  United  States."  whatever 
that  means. 

Four  persons  were  wounded  in  that  rioting 
at  Houston  last  night.  Before  the  cries  of 


"poUce  brutaUty"  go  up.  let  It  l>e  noted  that 
three  of  the  wounded  were  policemen,  one  of 
them  hurt  so  critically  that  he  later  died; 
and  only  one  was  a  student. 

Before  this  summer  is  over,  a  lot  of  police- 
men may  be  wounded  and  killed,  battling  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  a  disin- 
tegration of  our  society  through  such  anar- 
chic acts  as  occurred  last  night  in  one  of 
the  country's  largest  cities.  Yesterday  after- 
noon the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
said  the  Negroes  demanded  their  "freedom." 
Freedom  for  what?  To  riot,  shoot  at  the 
police,  throw  molotov  cocktails? 

Before  all  of  this  occurs,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, sitting  back  complacently  and 
refusing  to  do  anything  against  such  law- 
less outbreaks,  had  better  take  action.  Con- 
gress also  holds  a  responsibility  and  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  conunence  Immediately  an  investiga- 
tion into  all  of  these  acts  and  statements 
from  New  Left  rabblerotisers. 

There  is  trouble  ahead  in  this  country. 
Big  trouble. 


THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD  OP 
HILL  881— WIJAT  PRICE  THEIR 
SACRIFICE? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John 
G.  McCullough,  of  the  editorial  page 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin, is  a  man  of  great  patriotism  and 
great  eloquence.  He  wrote  an  article  on 
the  meaning  of  war  in  Vietnam  that,  in 
Its  simple  beauty,  comes  close  to  the 
meaning  of  war  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

I  will  not  describe  it  to  this  Chamber 
but  offer  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  own 
contemplation.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  a  public  school  in  northeast  Phila- 
delphia plans  to  do  a  "choral  speaking" 
arrangement  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
No  Placi  fob  Flags  or  Bugles — The  Ijving 

AND  THE  Dead  or  Hn.L  881 — What  Price 

TRznt   Sacritice? 

(By  John  G.  McCullough) 

What  do  you  tell  them?  What  do  you  say 
to  these  quiet  warrlers  In  shrouded  rest  now 
on  litters?  How  do  you  explain  It  aU  to  this 
stilled  file  of  the  dead? 

HIU  881  Is  a  mark,  a  rough  circle,  on  the 
military  maps  of  South  Vletnana.  There  are 
two  881s.  They  are  2,890  feet  high  and  this 
makes  them  important  to  men  who  wear  steel 
helmets  and  carry  weapons.  They  are  the 
high  ground.  So  long  as  there  have  been  wars 
men  have  fought  and  died  for  the  high 
ground. 

So  men  with  the  big  whistles  mark  the 
map  and  speak  into  a  field  radio.  Then  the 
young  warriors,  many  of  them  with  boy  faces 
under  men's  helmets,  heed  smaller  whistles 
and  move  through  the  valley  in  this  north- 
west comer  of  Vietnam. 

WAR  wrrHOtrr  tanfare 

This  Is  not  a  place  of  flags  or  bugles.  The 
young  men.  as  they  lean  forward  against  the 
now  rising  ground,  wet  their  lips.  Sometimes 
they  breathe  deeply.  They  put  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other.  They  continue  to  move. 

Morning  sun  slants  through  the  windows 
of  a  fifth  grade,  parochial  school  classroom 
in  Northeast  PhUadelphia.  A  girl  is  at  the 
blackboard  drawing  lines  to  show  the  parts 
of  a  sentence.  A  woman,  eyes  wide  in  shock, 
suddenly  is  in  the  doorway.  Her  hair  is  in 
curlers.  The  nun  at  her  desk  is  puzzled  and 
starts  to  rise.  "Some  officers  came  in  a  car," 
the  woman  blurts  out,  "and  said  our  Buddy 
was  hurt  bad  in  the  war.  I'll  have  to  take 


Betty  heme."  The  nun  tslea  to  rememher. 
Was  It  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that  Buddy 
was    in    this   room — drawing   llnea    aro\md 

sentences? 

In  the  living  room  of  a  house  on  a  nar- 
row street  in  West  PhUadelphia  two  Marine 
Corps  officers  sit  with  a  Negro  woman.  They 
have  told  her  her  son  has  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  Now  they  explain  that  his  body 
will  be  returned  home  and  they  offer  to  help 
with  the  arrangements.  The  mother  nods. 
But  she  only  half  listens.  She  looks  at  a 
photograph  of  her  son  and  she  thinks  that 
it  was  Just  this  time  last  year  that  he  poaed 
for  this  picture  in  a  high  school  cap  and 
gown. 

OTHER  HILLS  881 

HUl  881  has  no  name.  The  881  tells  only  the 
height  of  the  hills  in  meters.  The  others 
usually  had  names,  although  some  were  Jtist 
numbers.  There  was  Pork  Chop  HIU  in  Korea. 
There  was  Sugar  Loaf  and  "The  Draw"  on 
Okinawa.  Bloody  Nose  was  Pelelieu.  Two 
Jima's  was  "The  Mountain."  There  were  hills 
and  bigger  all  along  the  line  in  E^irope  of  the 
1940s  and  back  in  the  earlier  1900e,  too.  It  is 
not  the  names  that  make  them  special.  It  Is 
the  men  who  climbed  and  crested  them,  the 
many  who  died,  that  makes  them  important. 
MUlions  of  men  go  into  uniform.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  get  Into  combat.  The  number 
of  men  who  have  climbed  and  fought  their 
awesomely  private  and  Intensely  personal 
wars  on  the  881s.  the  Pork  Chops  and  the 
Sugar  Loafs  of  history  is  far  more  limited. 

TALLEN  or  WORLD  WAR  n 

There  are  prayers  on  these  places,  but  not 
the  prayer  of  organs  and  stained  glass.  "Ood. 
don't  let  the  weapons  Jam."  or  "Ood.  get  the 
ammo  and  the  water  up."  These  are  the  pray- 
ers. Sometimes  the  prayer  will  be  "Ood.  don't 
let  the  mortars  hit  here."  For  on  the  8818  and 
the  Sugar  Loafs  fate  spins  a  wheel.  A  man 
you've  never  seen  twists  a  knob  an  extra 
click  and  It  is  yovtr  turn.  A  rise  of  rock  but 
inches  high  becomes  a  sanctuary.  And  the 
men  who  have  climbed  the  slopes  and  come 
down  again  will  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  be 
able  to  close  their  eyes  and  see  each  fold  of 
ground,  the  brush,  the  debrla  of  battle.  They 
will  see.  too.  their  friends  and  the  "others" 
in  the  grotesque  sprawl  of  the  fallen. 

In  a  past  war,  after  another  881.  those 
who  remained  sought  out  those  who  had 
fallen.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  row  of  covered 
dead  on  Utters.  Those  who  lived  paid  tribute 
for  the  most  part  simply  by  standing  close 
to  those  who  were  covered.  For  there  Is  a 
closeness,  one  that  others  cannot  know,  be- 
tween those  who  live  and  those  who  die  on 
Hills  881. 

Prom  Okinawa's  Sugar  Loaf  one  of  those 
who  walked  back  was  a  warrior  given  to  pro- 
fanity. For  days  and  nights  he  had  fought 
alongside  two  friends.  He  watched  them  die. 
So  he  sought  them  out  among  the  others  who 
had  fallen.  And  when  he  found  them  be  sat 
on  his  heels  near  their  covered  beads  and 
took  from  his  pocket  a  harmonica.  After 
he  had  knocked  the  tobacco  shreds  and  dust 
from  It  he  played  softly,  and  over  and  over, 
the  strains  of  "SUent  Night,  Holy  Night." 
That  It  was  the  heat  of  summer  made  no 
difference  to  him  or  to  the  others  who  si- 
lently gathered  around  to  Join  In  this  battle- 
field tribute.  When  someone  later  asked  him 
why  the  music,  he  explained,  with  an  oath 
that  meant  nothing,  that  this  was  "the  only 
holy  song  I  know." 

COMRADES    IN    ARMS 

So  what  do  you  say  to  those  who  fall  on 
a  Hill  881?  Do  you  speak  of  duty  and  coim- 
try?  Not  to  these  men.  They  were  "on  the 
Hill."  That  talk  is  for  those  who  were  not. 
Do  you  talk  of  democracy  or  of  a  threat 
to  the  world?  No.  They  know  of  this.  too.  Nor 
would  it  achieve  much  to  talk  of  pickets, 
flag  burnings  and  draft  deflance  at  home. 

The  men  who  fight  to  the  crest  of  the 
hills   Jn  this   war  have   in   this  something 
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wlilch  sets  tbem  apart  from  those  who 
cllmlMd  otbn  hllla  In  other  wars.  So  they 
think,  not  of  those  at  home  who  dissent, 
but  of  those  who  move  beside  them  up  the 
slopes  and  whose  friendship  and  judgment 
Is  really  all  that  matters  on  a  Hin  881. 

So  all  you  can  say  with  your  thoughts 
to  these  men  In  shrouded  sleep  Is:  "I'm  sorry 
for  what  happened  to  you."  This  Is  what 
the  Marine  said  with  his  harmonica.  His 
way  was  better. 


MORE  ACTION  IS  REQUIRED  IN  OUR 
MILITARY  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  every 
schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  Robert  Pul- 
ton and  how  he  could  not  find  anyone  to 
Invest  in  his  submarine.  Historians  have 
said  that  had  Napoleon  put  more  money 
into  this  venture  he  would  have  won  at 
Waterloo. 

But  we  seem  to  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
same  inaction  syndrome  that  has  pre- 
viously condemned  other  great  nations  to 
downfall.  Maginot  Line  mistakes  are  be- 
ing committed  by  computers  in  the  Pen- 
tagon in  the  name  of  "cost  effective- 
ness." This  Is  the  excuse  for  not  doing 
something  new  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  cost  more  than  what  it  replaces.  A 
century  ago,  I  am  sure,  everyone  was 
arguing  that  steamboats  would  be  more 
expensive  than  sailboats,  but  in  those 
days  It  did  not  matter.  We  could  wait  for 
the  British  to  prove  that  that  was  wrong. 
But  we  cannot  afford  that  luxury  today, 
when  the  future  of  freedom  rides  on  our 
ability  to  get  there  first  with  new  dis- 
coveries. If  the  Russians  beat  us  once  in 
the  race  for  weapon  supremacy,  that  may 
be  the  end. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schriever  addressed  himself  to  Just  this 
point  in  a  speech  before  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  He  Is  now  retired, 
but  his  counsel  deserves  attention  be- 
cause of  his  great  record  in  building  a 
strategic  missile  system  when  we  were 
faced  with  a  possible  missile  gap  in  the 
late  19S0's.  In  his  speech  he  points  out 
that  we  are  incurring  grave  risks  in  de- 
ferring our  Investigation  of  space  as  a 
corridor  of  threat. 

In  the  previous  Congress,  we  appropri- 
ated $50  million  more  than  was  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  research 
program.  Those  funds  still  have  not  been 
applied  in  spite  of  our  anxiety  that  we 
were  not  proceeding  at  su£Qcient  speed. 
When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mitted his  new  program  for  fiscal  year 
1968  he  cut  the  Air  Force  proposed 
budget  for  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory again — this  time  by  $80  mllliori. 

We  have  not  fully  completed  a  review 
of  the  new  budget,  but  I,  for  one,  intend 
to  examine  our  military  research  pro- 
gram very  closely.  It  may  be  that  more 
support  from  Congress  will  be  needed  to 
override  the  inaction  now  prevailing  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Because  this  subject  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  General  Schriever's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


A  Long  View  or  the  U.S.  Spacx  Program 
(By  Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever,  VS.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired), Aviation/Space  Writers  Association. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  May  15,  1967) 

First,  I  want  to  commend  all  of  you  in 
AWA  on  the  occasion  of  your  29th  annual 
meeting.  You  certainly  know  where  to  hold 
a  convention.  I  believe  it  was  the  practice 
of  writers  and  philosophers  in  the  olden  days 
to  locate  where  they  could  meditate  and 
concentrate  without  distractions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly being  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  your 
profession  to  meet  here  in  the  desert  .  .  . 
in  this  atmosphere  of  austerity  and  priva- 
tion. 

Actually,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
come  to  Las  Vegas,  the  gaming  capital  of  the 
country.  My  game  Is  golf,  as  some  of  you 
may  know,  and  I  generally  shoot  in  the  low 
708.  If  It  gets  any  colder  than  that  I  quit. 

Seriously,  it's  nlct  to  be  here  and  I  am 
both  honored  and  grateful  to  have  a  place 
on  your  program. 

Mr.  Haney  and  Mr.  Johnston  have  talked 
about  the  Apollo  program.  This  afternoon 
Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Pickering  are  going  to 
outline  the  prospects  for  manned  and  vm- 
manned  space  aight  in  the  next  ten  years. 
I've  agreed  to  speak  at  this  time  on  "a  long 
view  of  the  U.S.  space  program"  which  I  as- 
sume, by  Inference,  extends  beyond  the  moon 
and  the  next  decade. 

This  Isn't  the  easiest  subject  In  the  world. 
In  fact,  a  lot  of  us  have  been  trying  to  see 
beyond  our  noses  in  this  space  business  for 
some  time. 

I'm  convinced  we  can  do  all  the  forecast- 
ing, second-guessing  and  blueprinting  we 
want,  but  we're  really  not  going  to  come  to 
grips  with  space  until  we  change  our  think- 
ing ...  or  at  least,  exp.  ;  3  It.  Thus  far,  our 
explorations  geographic  a' ".y  have  shown  more 
Imagination  than  our  explorations  intel- 
lectually. 

We  have  to  recognize,  just  as  we  gradu- 
ally came  to  do  with  the  airplane,  that  old 
standards,  old  criteria,  and  old  ways  of  doing 
things  may  no  longer  pertain.  I  admit  It's 
dllBcult  not  to  be  subjective  about  space 
when,  as  Emerson  said,  we  find  ourselves 
"sensitive  to  a  thousand  Influences,  In- 
structed by  the  pact,  Invited  by  the  fu- 
ture .  .  ."  Yet  If  wa  are  to  be  constructive 
about  Its  potentials  we  must  come  to  know 
space  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  an  Intimate 
friend.  This  means  knowing  its  faults  as 
well  as  its  virtues — Its  possibilities  both  for 
us  and  against  us. 

Space  may  have  no  decisively  unique  mili- 
tary advantages,  beyond  these  of  obeervation, 
warning  and  communications  Identified  in 
the  Rand  studies  of  21  years  ago.  But  we'd 
better  be  sure.  And  we  can't  be  sure  unless 
we  keep  an  open  mind  and  an  open  tech- 
nology, with  respect  to  military  space  ap- 
plications. At  present  we  still  act  as  though 
we're  not  certain  that  space  Is  here  to  stay 
or  that  defense  In  and  from  It  Is  Important. 

I'm  concerned  because  I  believe  that  In 
the  long  run  the  value  of  the  VS.  space 
program  will  be  determined  by  our  national 
attitude  as  much  as  by  our  aptitude. 

By  this  I  mean  we  must  not  only  have  the 
tools,  the  talents  and  the  technologies  to 
achieve  difficult  goals,  but  the  desire  and 
the  determination  as  well. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  future  cannot 
be  predicted,  but  that  futures  can  be  in- 
vented. I  would  agree.  The  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram is  hearing  reality  because  we  as  a  Na- 
tion invented  the  technologies  necessary  to 
It.  All  of  the  great  developments  of  this  cen- 
tury are  the  products  of  Invention,  not  pre- 
diction. Wishful  thinking  has  never  pro- 
duced an  ounce  of  hardware  or  an  lota  of 
defense.  Yet  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  trying  to  predict  the  future  of 
space  and  wish  away  the  perils  of  its  un- 
knowns. 

Amazingly  enough,  one  of  our  problems 
today  Is  the  absence  of  incentive  for  Inven- 
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tlon  and  innovation  in  military  aerospace 
systems.  Considering  the  growth  in  research 
and  development  in  recent  years,  both  in 
funds  and  projects.  It  is  remarkable  that  thlj 
should  bo  BO.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  space 
goal  or  space  technology  that  I  know  of  that 
is  presently  straining  our  capacity  for  In- 
ventiveness or  ingenuity.  But  there  are  four 
factors  that  are  working  against  any  trend 
toward  vigorous  space  progress. 

In  the  first  place,  necessity  la  the  mother 
of  Invention  and  few,  if  any,  space  goals 
are  viewed  as  "necessary"  today.  The  defense 
establishment  has  been  hard  pressed  to  jus- 
tify military  requirements  in  space  according 
to  the  present  ground  rules  of  "see  need,  gee 
solution." 

Secondly,  any  significant  invention  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  an  active  curiosity.  We  are 
not  very  curious  about  space  today.  We 
would  prefer  to  dismiss  by  logic  any  fears 
that  an  enemy  may  find  a  corridor  to  free 
world  vulnerability  through  space.  What,  we 
ask,  can  an  enemy  do  militarily  by  means  of 
space  that  he  cannot  do  as  effectively  bv 
conventional  means?  The  fact  that  we  have 
no  definitive  answer  doesn't  mean  there 
Isn't  one;  It  only  means  we  ascribe  to  the 
enemy  our  own  limitations  of  thought  or 
technology.  A  nagging  curiosity  can  be  a 
useful  national  asset.  Part  of  the  research 
and  development  responsibility  should  be  the 
task  of  keeping  curiosity  alive  and  healthy. 

Third,  there  Is  the  economic  factor.  War 
and  welfare  are  making  heavy  demands  on 
the  treasury.  And  It's  precisely  when  cash  is 
short  that  cost-effectiveness  becomes  the  way 
of  life.  Admittedly,  decision-making  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  when  there  are  no  budget 
problems.  But  basing  decisions  on  compara- 
tive cost^  can  be  risky.  Tliere's  a  circular 
dilemma  here  that  leads  nowhere.  First,  since 
Inventions  can't  be  predicted,  neither  can 
their  costs,  which  makes  them  high  risk 
projects.  Second,  without  tangible  cost  fig- 
ures, such  "high-risk"  proposals  can't  com- 
pete against  proven  systems,  where  costs  and 
capabilities  are  known. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  problem  of  national 
purpose.  I  suggest  that  this  Is  an  Inhibiting 
factor  rather  than  the  positive  Influence  It 
should  be  because  our  national  objectives 
today  teem  clouded  and  uncertain. 

Just  about  ten  years  ago.  when  I  suggested 
that  ballistic  missiles  might  be  springboards 
to  space,  I  was  admonished  for  making  that 
"provocative"  suggestion.  Since  then,  many 
other  proposals  or  alerts  from  military 
sources,  some  of  them  elementary  to  progress 
or  productive  to  national  security,  have  been 
rejected  as  provocative  or  destabilizing  or 
escalating  the^  arms  race. 

This  la  of  great  concern  to  me,  for  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  competition  between 
Communism  and  freedom  still  exists.  I  be- 
lieve the  threat  to  our  security  not  only  has 
not  disappeared  but  actually  has  sprouted 
a  few  more  hydra-like  heads.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive where  our  cautions  about  innovatlTe 
defense  technologies  or  our  strict  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "peaceful"  purposes  of  space  have 
altered  In  any  way  the  Communist  campalp 
for.  first,  technical:  second,  economic;  and. 
third,  political  superiority  in  the  world. 
Space  is  one  avenue  toward  the  achievement 
of  these  goals. 

Now  please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm 
not  trying  to  resurrect  the  space  race  or  Infer 
that  the  Soviets  have  better  space  capabili- 
ties than  we  have  at  present.  I'm  talking 
about  the  "long  view"  and  from  where  I 
sit  it  seems  to  me  that  we're  not  as  alert 
today  as  we  should  be  to  technological  op- 
portunities. 

What  can  we  do  about  this? 

For  one  thing,  we  must  try  to  give  more 
encouragement  to  invention,  innovation  and 
creative  thinking. 

Some  scientists,  for  example,  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  what  effects  certain 
space-applied  forces  might  have  on  missile 


warheads.  Or  about  the  feasibility  of  satel- 
lites systenM  for  missile  defense.  Or  the  con- 
sequences that  improved  orbital  surveillance 
capabilities  might  have  on  the  survivability 
of  our  sea-based  ballistic  missiles. 

In  the  second  place,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical curioelty  not  only  needs  to  be  stimu- 
lated, but  properly  compensated  as  weU. 
Curiosity  Is  expensive  today.  Few  companies, 
particularly  those  operating  on  fixed-price 
or  Incentive  contracts,  can  afford  to  do  much 
free  lance  experimenting.  Incentives  are 
awarded  today  principally  on  performance — 
not  the  performance  of  the  product,  but  the 
performance  of  the  contractor  in  meeting 
schedules,  staying  within  costs,  and  improv- 
ing efficiency. 

There  also  Is  little  pronounced  curiosity 
abo'jt  space  on  the  part  of  the  public.  As 
you  1^  the  editorial  professions  know,  your 
space  copy  must  be  sensational,  spectacular 
or  controversial  to  attract  attention  outside 
of  the  "trade."  In  our  self-satisfied  techno- 
logical affluence,  we  may  have  become  blas^ 
about  space.  Or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  think, 
we  simply  have  not  educated  the  public  suffi- 
ciently to  the  significance  of  space  ...  at 
leas-  it's  post-lunar  significance. 

We  put  a  great  deal  of  faith  these  days 
in  surveys  and  public  polls,  which  usually 
show  that  the  majority  favor  the  status  quo, 
or  have  no  opinion.  As  an  example,  I  was 
amused  by  the  1776  political  poll  Imagined 
by  humor  columnist  Art  Buchwald  recently. 
His  survey  showed  that  "63  per  cent  of  the 
color.ists  thought  the  British  were  doing  a 
good  Job."  "83  per  cent  thought  the  Minute 
Men  at  Lexington  hurt  our  Image."  and  only 
"12  per  cent  thought  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dep-!idence  was  a  good  document."  Mr. 
Buchwald  reported  that  "on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  this  poll,  the  colonials  decided  they 
didn't  have  enough  popular  support  for  a 
rev'.'.utlon  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  United 
Strides  of  America." 

Public  opinion  is  vital,  but  progress  de- 
pends on  leading  It.  not  following  it. 

Third;  if  we  are  going;  to  overcome  the 
present  economic  obstacles  to  space  progress, 
we  .Tiust  prepare  technologically  to  do  sev- 
eral things.  One:  we  must  get  on  with  the 
rese.-:rch  and  development  necessary  to  re- 
us:.ble  space  boosters.  I  know  this  Is  no  sim- 
ple project.  We  looked  Into  It  many  times 
wh:'.e  I  was  In  the  service.  Here's  another  In- 
stance where  justification  becomes  a  brick 
wall  We  can't  actuarlly  justify  the  high  costs 
of  developing  a  reusable  system  until  we 
have  the  necessary  volume  of  space  missions: 
pt  the  same  time  we  can't  cost-effectively 
program  any  high  utilization  of  space  ve- 
hicles until  the  price  comes  down.  Let  me 
Just  add.  Incidentally,  that  the  airplane  was 
once  In  this  very  same  predicament. 

S'.iU  on  the  subject  of  economics,  it  U 
equi^lly  Important  to  close  the  loop  at  the 
other  end.  The  ballistic  type  of  re-entry  and 
retiu-n  Is  at  best  primitive.  The  Soviets,  as 
you  know,  recently  had  a  sad  lesson  on  the 
rl'kf  Involved. 

In  addition  to  being  an  awkward  and  un- 
sophisticated technique,  the  Gemlnl-type 
re-entry  requires  a  very  costly  recovery  force. 
We  will  gain  a  real  operational  as  well  as 
an  economic  advantage  when  we  achieve  a 
piloted  re-entry  and  precision  landing  capa- 
blli-.y. 

Tliere  Is  another  aspect  to  the  economic 
f.'ic'or  which  Inhibits  our  progress.  Economic 
rea.<^ons  are  given  frequently  to  explain  why 
«e  can't  pursue  a  certain  proposal  or  de- 
vel 'p  a  certain  technology.  With  all  our  re- 
puted scientific  and  technological  resource- 
fulne.'s  and  our  reputation  for  techmcal 
bre.tkthroughs,  perhaps  we  should  be  actively 
exploiting  technology  In  search  of  an  eco- 
nomic breakthrough.  Every  step  forward 
doesn't  have  to  cost  more  than  the  last.  First 
cos-s  are  not  necessarily  the  minimum  coats, 
and  often  prices  can  be  reduced  rather 
quickly  as  has  been  the  case,  for  example. 
with  boron  fibre  materials. 


Fourth;  If  our  long  view  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  is  to  be  a  positive  and  prcxluctive 
one,  we  must  strive  to  see  space  included  in 
the  fabric  of  national  policy,  national  pos- 
ture, national  progress  and  national  purpose. 
At  present  our  attitude  toward  space,  like 
our  aptitude,  is  fragmented.  Space  Is  ad- 
missible to  peaceful  purposes  but  not  to 
military,  though  the  distinction  is  still  in- 
distinct, in  my  judgment.  Space  has  broad 
support  In  Its  unmanned  phases,  but  the 
value  of  manned  space  ventures  Is  still  being 
debated. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add.  The  arbitrary  separation  of  space 
activities  Into  peaceful  and  military  Is  just 
that — arbitrary.  It  simply  serves  to  em- 
phasize, by  comparison,  the  straightforward- 
ness of  the  Soviet  program.  Their  single- 
purpose  program  seeks  only  to  attain  a  ver- 
satile technological  superiority  which,  once 
attained,  virlll  serve  the  political  purpose 
they  choose  regardless  of  what  kind  of  a 
space  program  we  have  or  how  we  categorize 
It. 

Deliberation  over  the  respective  merits  of 
manned  and  unmanned  systems  Is,  I  believe, 
very  serious  to  the  long  view  of  space.  In 
the  emphasis  we  have  placed  on  technology. 
It  IS  easy  to  relegate  man  to  a  subordinate 
position.  Yet  this  goes  against  every  expe- 
rience of  mankind  over  the  ages. 

We  have  made  black  boxes  do  a  great 
deal  for  us,  and  the  end  of  their  potential 
Is  not  yet  In  sight.  But  neither  Is  man's 
potential  exhausted. 

Further,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  having 
man  on  board  will  eventually  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  space  missions.  The  "Six  Rs" 
Inherent  In  space  operations — rendezvous, 
resupply.  repair,  replace,  rescue  and  return — 
all  demand  human  judgment,  dexterity  and 
ability.  The  life  support  systems  necessary 
to  safety  and  survival  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  such  proven  versa- 
tility. It  may  be  cheap  Indeed  once  we  have 
significantly  Improved  present-day  thrust  to 
weight  ratios. 

As  most  of  you  know.  I've  talked  a  lot  in 
praise  of  technology  over  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so.  At  the  same  time  I've  tried  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  people  make 
technology  possible;  that  the  proper  part- 
nership of  man  and  technology  gives  us  the 
means  to  design  our  destiny. 

We  have  elected  to  Include  space  in  that 
destiny.  It's  a  wise  choice.  It  would,  per- 
haps, have  shown  greater  wisdom  If  we  had 
pioneered  space  voluntarily  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  boost  from  sputnik. 

The  Soviets  know  our  Indeclslveness  and 
consider  It  a  weakness.  As  one  Russian  offi- 
cial observed:  "The  U.S.  Is  a  great  and  power- 
ful country,"  he  said,  "but  It  has  a  hard  time 
deciding  what  to  do." 

If  we  are  not  to  be  an  after-the-fact  na- 
tion forevermore.  we  must  shift  to  an  atti- 
tude of  action  rather  than  reaction,  decision 
rather  than  deferral,  in  our  space  ventures 
and  In  other  affairs  of  national  and  Inter- 
national significance. 

Present  technologies  afford  us  the  means 
and  future  technology  the  options  to  do 
whatever  we  want  with  our  environment. 
Space  Is  a  part  of  that  environment.  We 
live  on  an  orbiting  planet  which  the  dis- 
sensions of  man  have  pockmarked  with  the 
afflictions  of  war  and  other  Inhumanities. 
These  have  been  carried  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  land,  on  and  under  the  seas,  and  Into  the 
skies. 

If  we  are  to  keep  space  free  of  the  means 
or  the  ImplemenU  of  threat,  we  must  take 
the  long  realistic  look  at  history — and  rec- 
ognize that  peace  prevails  only  when  those 
w^ho  would  victimize  others  are  denied  the 
means  to  do  so. 

Technology  today  is  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal enabling  instrument  of  national  power. 
If  we're  out  in  front  in  technology — In  space 
and  across  the  board — let's  keep  the  pace. 


If  we're  oft  a  par  with  any  other  nation,  then 

1  suggest  we're  not  doing  enough. 

We  can't  afford  to  fall  behind  the  power 
curve  at  a  time  when  technology  la  the  over- 
riding factor  in  the  measurement,  applica- 
tion and  determination  of  power  interna- 
tionally. 

AIR  AND  "WATER  POLLUTION  UNIT 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 
CONCLUDES  COMPREHENSIVE 

HEARINGS  ON  AIR  QUALITY  ACT 
OF  1967— HAS  TESTIMONY  UNDER 
STUDY  —  ABATEMENT  LEGISLA- 
TION WILL  BE  BOTH  REALISTIC 
AND  EFFECTIVE,  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH FORECASTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  concluded  hearings  on  S. 
780,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  informed  and  capable  chair- 
manship of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie),  the  subcommittee 
conducted  6  days  of  hearings  inwthe  field, 

2  of  which  were  devoted  to  tours  of  in- 
dustrial plants  and  research  and  testing 
facilities,  and  12  days  of  hearing  in 
Washington. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  approximately  124  witnesses  repre- 
senting a  broad  segment  of  public  opinion 
and  representing  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Industry,  labor,  conservation 
groups,  8Uid  independent  scientific,  tech- 
nical, medical,  and  other  professional  ex- 
perts likewise  were  heard.  In  addition  to 
statements  by  the  witnesses,  extensive 
supporting  material  was  received.  In  all, 
the  printed  record  of  hearings  will  be  in 
four  volumes  of  approximately  2,600 
pages. 

This  year's  air  pollution  abatement  leg- 
islation presents  the  Congress  with  one 
of  the  most  Involved  and  complicated 
subjects  in  the  entire  field  of  domestic 
affairs.  And  certainly  it  is  the  most  com- 
plex pollution  abatement  legislation 
which  has  come  before  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  during  my  more  than  8 
years  of  service  on  it,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  as  its  chair- 
man. 

The  task  of  abating  air  pollution  on  a 
national  scale  requires  consideration  of 
highly  involved  technological,  meteoro- 
logical, medical,  physiochemical,  and 
economic  matters.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ques- 
tion that  involves  consideration  of  hu- 
man ecology  in  its  broadest  sense, 
namely,  the  entire  range  of  man  in  his 
urban  environment.  On  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  subjects  befortf"  Congress, 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  "instant  ex- 
perts" who  are  presuming  to  prejudge 
and  even  second-guess  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  before  sessions 
are  held  by  either  to  consider  the  basic 
legislation  and  amendments  proposed  or 
to  be  proposed.  The  "instant  expert",  in 
this  frame  of  reference,  is  the  individual 
who — without  attending  hearings  and 
listening  to  testimony  and  questions  and 
answers  on  many  facets  of  the  subject 
under  consideration — alleges  In  advance 
prejudicial  actions  by  members  who  will 
deliberate  on  the  legislation  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Senate,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  cospon- 
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flor  and  constant  advocate  of  every  pol- 
lution abatement  measure  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  during  my  tenure  In  this 
body.  Bdy  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment  has  not  been 
diminished  by  my  proposal  of  amend- 
ments to  S.  780.  As  I  stated  when  in- 
troducing my  first  amendments  on  this 
subject,  it  is  my>Bi»f^tion  that  they  will 
enhance  and  make  more  effective  the 
administration's  efforts  to  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem.  These  amendments 
were  addressed  to  what  I  consider  cer- 
tailn  deficiencies  in  S.  780  as  introduced, 
llie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  given  me  assurance  that 
they  will  receive  the  same  kind  of  con- 
sideration that  is  given  to  all  responsi- 
ble proposals  in  the  field  of  pollution 
abatement,  and  I  ask  no  more  and  no 
less. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  administration's  witnesses  con- 
tained certain  contradictions  and  Incon- 
sistencies on  the  subject  of  ambi6nt  air 
criteria,  ambient  air  standards,  and 
emission  standards.  Similar  inconsisten- 
cies appeared  in  the  testimony  of  other 
public  and  industry  witnesses. 

The  subcommittee  has  an  arduous  task 
ahead  of  it  in  resolving  these  inconsis- 
tencies and  in  reporting  a  coherent,  ef- 
fective, £md  workable  air  pollution  abate- 
ment bill.  This  task  will  not  be  lessened 
by  the  offer  of  simplistic  solutions  which 
present  the  problem  in  terms  of  "good 
guys"  versus  "bad  guys."  We  must  all 
work  toward  the  same  end  of  improving 
the  qiiality  of  the  human  environment. 
"Hiere  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
in  how  best  to  achieve  that  end  within 
the  limits  of  present  technological  capa- 
bilities and  without  creating  undue  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  I  shall  continue  to 
work  toward  that  end,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  will  continue  to 
maintain  a  record  of  achievement  in 
this  area. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  will  report  an 
Improved  version  of  S.  780  in  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  within  time 
for  Senate  action  and,  I  hope  action  also 
by  the  other  body.  This  measure  must 
be  realistic  and  effective,  and  I  predict 
it  will  fulfiU  these  objectives. 


CHRISTENINO  OP  THE  AmCRAPT 
CARRIER  U.S.S.  "JOHN  P.  KEN- 
NEDY" 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  in  New- 
port News,  Va.,  on  last  Saturday,  the 
aircraft  carrier  UJS.S.  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  christened.  Present  were  members  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  family  in- 
cluding our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Senators  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  brief  and  mov- 
ing tribute,  spoke  of  John  Kennedy,  his 
ideals  and  the  symbolism  of  the  carrier 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Also  in  attendance  were  many  thou- 
sands of  Virginians,  including  those  who 
had  labored  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building k  Dry  Dock  Co.,  to  build  the 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

TTie  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
launching  touched  all  who  were  present, 


and  its  meaning  was  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian Pilot.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot,  May  27, 
19671 

CRRXSTENINO     of    the     "KXUfTEDY" LlKUTEN- 

Airr'8  NAmesakx 

John  P.  Kenneciy  oace  cited,  u  an  example 
of  the  opportunities  awaiting  young  people 
choosing  careers  in  goTernment,  his  rise  from 
an  obsciire  lieutenant  to  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces.  Be  mlgnt  have  applied 
the  same  subtle  hiunor  to  today's  launching 
In  Newport  News  of  the  aircraft  carrier  bear- 
ing his  name.  For  the  lieutenant  was  in  the 
PT  flotilla,  an  elemtnt  of  the  "dungaree 
navy,"  without  much  polish  or  much  to 
polish:  a  coUectlon  of  thin-hulled  motor- 
boats  with  a  thin  line  of  rank  separating 
skipper  from  crew.  A  PT  compares  to  a  car- 
rier as  a  moeqxilto  compares  to  an  eagle. 

Yet  there  was  style  In  the  World  War  II 
PTb  and  In  their  dangerous  work  and.  It 
follows,  m  the  young  men  who  manned  their 
greasy  parte  and  their  torpedoes  and  their 
cockpits.  The  same  sort  of  style  distinguishes 
the  carrier;  It  Is  In  the  pilot's  eye  and  fingers, 
In  the  fllghtdeck  sailor's  graceful  arms  and 
nimble  feet.  In  the  controlled  violence  of 
the  catapult  and  the  arresting  gear's  func- 
vtlonlng.  Style  and  orderliness  were  Innate 
In  the  lieutenant  and  the  commander-ln- 
chlef.  The  U8S  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  being  well 
christened. 

"The  cost  of  freedom  Is  always  high."  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  upon  an  occasion  that  Invited 
no  humor.  The  Cuban  crisis  was  building  up. 
"But  Americans  have  always  paid  It,"  he 
added  quickly.  "And  one  path  we  shall  never 
choose,  and  that  Is  the  path  of  surrender  or 
submission.  Our  goal  Is  not  the  victory  of 
might,  but  the  vindication  of  right — not 
peace  at  the  expense  of  freedom,  but  both 
peace  and  freedom,  hare  In  this  hemisphere, 
and,  we  hope  around  the  world.  Ood  willing, 
that  goal  will  be  achieved." 

John  P.  Kennedy  le<l  America  toward  that 
goal  then.  The  John  f.  Kennedy  on  Joining 
the  umted  States  Fleet  will  Inherit  a  role 
In  the  mission,  in  this  hemisphere  and 
around  the  world. 


STRONGER   GUN  LAWS   NEEDED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  band  of 
armed  men  recently  forced  its  way  into 
the  chamber  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly. It  was,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
asserted,  a  striking  example  of  the  need 
for  effective  gun  control  legislation. 

As  it  turned  out  in  the  California  case, 
no  one  was  shot.  But  the  elements  for 
disaster  certainly  were  there — for  all  of 
the  rifles  and  pistols  and  shotguns  were 
loaded. 

The  ironic  factor  is  that  the  armed 
men  who  stormed  the  legislature  were 
protesting  a  proposed  gun  control  ordi- 
nance. Those  armed  men  serve  as  a  chill- 
ing reminder  that  legislation  should  be 
passed  swiftly  to  keep  firearms  out  of 
such  irresponsible  hands. 

The  editorial  In  the  Times  discussed 
the  California  incident  at  length  and  it 
certainly  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  ICay  4,  10971 
Stronger  Ottn  Laws  Nxedxs 

The  need  for  effective,  comprehensive 
weapons  control  laws  was  never  better 
Illustrated  than  when  a  band  of  Negroes 
armed  with  loaded  shotguns,  pistols  and 
rifles  forced  its  way  Into  the  Assembly  chanj. 
ber  at  Sacramento. 

The  performance  shocked  not  only  those 
legislators  and  others  in  the  Capitol  who 
were  supposed  to  be  Intimidated  thereby  but 
all  law-abiding  Callfornlans  who  did  not 
thmk  such  things  possible  In  this  enlight- 
ened day  and  age. 

Ostensibly  the  so-called  "Black  Panther 
Party  for  Self  Defense"  was  on  the  scene  to 
protest  a  proposed  law  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  carry  a  loaded  weapon  within  a 
city. 

The  Black  Panthers  insisted  the  bill  was 
"racist."  But  neither  that  view  nor  their 
actions  found  takers  among  Negro  legisla- 
tors. Assemblyman  Leon  Ralph  (D-Loe 
Angeles),  felt  the  bill  was  aimed  at  other 
groups  and  that  It  should  "be  aoplled 
equally  to  all,  black  or  white."  Assembiyman 
Bill  Greene,  whose  district  Includes  the 
Watts  area,  branded  the  action  "senseless" 
and  added  that  "no  person,  black  or  white, 
can  condone  this."  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  unseemly  demonstra- 
tion it  is  probable  that  the  measure  will  be 
made  even  more  restrictive  or  an  even 
broader  act  passed. 

That  the  Black  Panthers  should  lay  stress 
on  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms 
under  the  circumstances  which  obtained  at 
Sacramento,  makes  their  position  completely 
farcical. 

Certainly  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
never  had  in  mind  such  groups  as  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  American  Nazis,  the  Minute 
Men  or  the  KKK  when  they  wrote,  in  the 
Second  Amendment: 

"A  well-regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  they  foresaw 
the  need  for  a  well-regulated  militia  to  pro- 
tect against  the  emergence  of  Just  such 
groups  in  the  future. 

Under  existing  California  statutes  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  Pish  and  Game  Code  to 
carry  a  loaded  weapon  In  an  automobile. 
There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  law  which 
prohibits  carrying  loaded  weapons  In  plain 
sight  on  the  public  streets  or  anywhere  else 
Including,  obviously,  the  chambers  of  any 
state,  county  or  olty  legislative  body.  There 
Is.  of  course,  a  law  against  disrupting  a  legis- 
lative session.  But  that  hardly  meets  the 
situation. 

Several  days  before  the  Sacramento  dem- 
onstration Atty.  Gen.  Thomas  Lynch  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  place  In  this  day  and 
age  for  "Wild  West"  exhibitions  of  firearms. 

"The  time  has  come,"  Lynch  said,  "when 
we  have  to  legislate  against  carrying  or  ex- 
hibiting guns  in  public  places." 

The  Times  agrees.  The  present  situation  is 
ridiculous — and  fraught  with  danger. 

Even  the  National  Rifle  Assn.,  that  most 
militant  defender  of  the  right  to  possess 
arms,  should  agree  that  Incidents  such  as 
occurred  in  Sacramento  and  which  may  oc- 
cur elsewhere,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  modern 
society. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  one  of  the  favorite  whipping 
boys  nowadays,  perhaps  second  only  to 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  in  the  amount  of 
vituperation  and  scorn  that  is  heaped 
upon  it,  day  in  and  day  out.  by  certain 
vocal  elements. 

But  fortunately  the  innate  good 
sense  of  the  American  public  has  not  been 
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swayed  by  this  continuing  criticism  of 
tbe  poverty  program,  any  more  than  it 
bas  been  by  the  almost  constant  carping 
on  the  Vietnam  issue. 

A  good,  solid  majority  of  Americans 
favor  a  continued  or  expanded  war  on 
poverty,  just  as  a  good  solid  majority  of 
Americans  favor  our  efforts  to  prevent 
the  loss  to  the  free  world  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  In  a  very  percep- 
tive article  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
puts  the  complaints  about  Sargent 
Shriver  and  his  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  their  proper  perspective. 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  mistakes, 
perhaps  many  more  mistakes  than 
should  have  been  made.  But  they  can 
and  should  be  corrected  without  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  l>elow  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Drummond  concludes  his  article 
with  the  following  paragraph,  a  brief 
statement  with  which  I  heartily  agree: 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
war  on  poverty  continues  to  need  innovative, 
pioneering,  open-minded,  lefs-try  leadership. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  experimental  programs  in  existing  de- 
partments which  have  more  than  they  can 
do  already  and  too  many  ofllclals  wedded  to 
old  programs. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  show 
the  same  good  sense  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, by  rejecting  the  idea  that  OEO 
should  be  dismembered  and  its  programs 
distributed  among  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Roscoe 
Drummond 's  excellent  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1967] 
The  Wab  on  Shriver:   Public  Backs 
PioHT  ON  Poverty 
( By  Roecoe  Drummond ) 

The  American  people  are  making  no  mis- 
take In  giving  their  strong  support  to  the 
war  on  pwverty. 

Voters  are  60  per  cent  behind  the  war  on 
poverty  and  want  It  continued  or  expanded, 
the  Harris  Suyrey  shows.  Public  support  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  accept 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane,  and  Intelligent  programs 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  tbe  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, launching  its  own  "opportunity 
crusade."  avows  that  it  favors  all  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  backs  all  of  the  anti- 
poverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole  thing 
differently. 

Surely  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

Why,  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon  to 
defend  his  proposed  budget,  should  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  coordinator-in-chlef  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much  criticism 
for  his  admimstration  of  the  program?  Has 
he  been  a  flop?  Has  he  been  incompetent? 
Has  he  been  a  dull-minded  and  routine  ad- 
ministrator? 

No  one  wlU  argue,  certainly  not  Shriver, 
that  everything  has  come  up  roses  In  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the  vol- 
ume and  BharpneM  of  the  Republican  attacks 
on  the  OEO.  to  the  point  that  it  ought  to  l>e 
closed  out  and  the  programs  sprinkled  around 
the  already  overburdened  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy, are  exceHlve  and   Ill-considered. 


These  facta  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind: 

1.  Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  the 
extremists  who  pretty  much  cancel  each  other 
out — those  who  attack  Shriver  because  they 
don't  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  be  doing 
anything  and  those  who  want  Shriver  to  be 
asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  Is  now 
doing. 

2.  The  OEO  bas  made  mistakes.  They 
should  be  recognized  and  corrected.  The  new 
antipoverty  bill  now  before  Congress  greatly 
tightens  the  program.  But  tbe  OEO  had  to 
do  things  quickly  in  Its  early  period  and 
obviously  It  has  not  done  them  well.  But 
let's  not  forget  that  if  there  were  no  OEO 
there  would  be  no  war  on  poverty.  There 
would  be  no  Headstart.  There  would  be  no 
Job  Corps.  There  would  be  no  Community 
Action  and,  above  aU,  there  would  be  little 
recognition  on  the  part  of  middle-class 
American  that  poverty  In  the  United  States 
acutely  exists — 32  million  men,  women,  and 
children  beneath  the  poverty  line  who  must 
be  relieved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
war  on  poverty  continues  to  need  innovative, 
pioneering,  open-minded,  let's-try  leadership. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  exi>enmental  programs  in  existing  de- 
partments which  have  more  than  they  can 
do  already  and  too  many  officials  wedded  to 
old  programs. 


In  Its  blindness  the  National  Rifle  Aasn. 
Ignores  another  flaw  In  Its  terrifying  plan: 
If  Its  members  can  get,  own  and  use  guns, 
so  can  the  citizens  who  are  members  of  moba. 
If  one  side  starts  shooting,  the  other  side  can 
too.  What  the  gun  toters  advocate,  then,  are 
pitched  gun  battles  In  the  streets,  and  It'd 
be  Just  your  bad  luck  if  you  happened  to  get 
in  the  line  of  fire,  as  many  would.  The  posse 
Just  might  get  you.  Think  of  that,  when  you 
consider  whether  you  want  one  in  your  home 
town  or  not. 


THE  GUN  MEN'S  POSSE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times  recently  discussed  what  it 
termed  attempts  by  some  interested  and 
well  organized  groups  to  spur  creation  of 
civilian  posses.  Instead  of  curing  civil 
disorders,  the  newspaper  suggested,  such 
posses  might  well  lead  to  pitched  gun 
battles  in  the  streets. 

It'd  be  Just  your  bad  luck  If  you  happened 
to  get  In  the  line  of  fire,  as  many  would. 
The  posse  Just  might  get  you.  Think  of  that, 
when  you  consider  whether  you  want  one  in 
your  home  town  or  not — 

The  newspaper  said  in  an  editorial. 
Law  enforcement  obviously  must  be  left 
to  professional  law  enforcement  agencies, 
not  a  bunch  of  amateurs.  The  editorial 
is  a  stem  and  timely  reminder  of  some 
of  the  consequences  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoriI^ 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  May  10,  1967] 
The  Gun  Men's  Posse 

The  National  Rifle  Assn..  which  thinks  that 
everybody  who  la  anybody  at  all  should  be 
able  to  own  guns  in  any  quantity,  has  now 
come  up  with  another  halr-ralslng  notion: 
It  has  urged  its  800.000  or  more  members  to 
form  armed  civilian  pooses  as  a  "potential 
oommunity  stabiUzer"  against  rioting  in  the 
cities. 

WeU.  now.  So  no  urban  home  would  be 
complete  without  a  gun.  or  several  guns.  The 
impulse  Is  understandable:  It  is  a  romantic 
thing,  harking  back  to  the  posses  of  the  old 
West.  Even  In  those  days,  the  vigilante  was  a 
dublo\u  character,  and  In  today's  crowded 
city  would  be  cm  even  greater  threat  to  both 
lives  and  rights.  Police  work  Is  better  left  to 
tbe  poUce,  and  If  the  police  are  Inadequate, 
there's  tbe  National  Guard,  and  If  that's  not 
available,  there're  still  sheriff's  deputies  and 
state  poUce  In  large  numbers.  If  a  tense  situ- 
ation doea  not  develop  Into  a  riot.  It  no  doubt 
woiUd  if  hot-beaded  amateurs  go  about 
brandishing  and  firing  guna. 


NO  VIGILANTES.  PLEASE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
country  needs  is  a  substantial  infusion 
of  support  for  its  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Those  agencies  need  money  to 
hire  more  men.  to  train  them  better, 
to  equip  them  better.  The  point  of  this 
would  be  to  win  the  war  on  crime  and 
protect  our  citizens.  All  of  these  alms 
would  be  furthered  by  President  John- 
son's proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act. 

What  this  coimtry  does  not  need  is 
people  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  That  is  just  what  the  criminal 
tries  to  do  and  we  have  had  enough  of 
that.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  suggested 
recently  that  certain  well  organized 
groups  are  uirging  a  return  to  law  by  vigi- 
lante. The  vigilante  system  was  thor- 
oughly discredited  decades  ago,  and  any 
attempt  to  revive  it  would  surely  be 
laughed  out  of  town.  The  editorial  in  the 
Daily  News  is  an  enlightening  one,  and  I 
respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  May  10, 1967] 
No  Vigilantes,  Please 

The  National  Rlfie  Assn.  has  urged  Its 
800.000  members  to  constitute  themselves  as 
civilian  posses  to  help  "stabiUze"  things  In 
case  of  urban  rioting. 

We  suggest  that  Gov.  Kemer  and  Mayor 
E>aley  put  their  respective  police  chiefs  on  the 
alert  to  break  up  any  such  attempts  at 
vigilantism. 

The  organization  that  has  led  the  fight 
against  gun  control  laws  goes  even  further, 
in  the  May  issue  of  its  magazine,  and  recom. 
mends  that  homeowners  arm  themselves 
against  "savagery  and  pillaging."  It  recom- 
mends 12-gauge  shotguns,  but  adds  that 
"there  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  sledge 
or  ax  handle." 

What  is  obviously  Intended  as  propaganda 
to  wtilp  up  support  for  the  rlfie  association's 
F>OEltlon  comee  near  to  being  Incitement  to 
terror. 

While  the  association  piously  presents  It- 
self as  abetting  the  regular  authorities,  It 
also  suggests  that  these  authorities  may 
prove  whoUy  Inadequate  to  cope  with  large- 
scale  rioting.  In  those  clrcumatancee,  "the 
armed  citlsen  repreaenta  a  potential  ccxnmu- 
nlty  stabilizer"  whoae  "support  of  law  and 
order"  could  prove  essential.  "What  if  the 
National  Guard  were  overseas  In  a  major 
war?"  the  magazine  asks.  "Who  then  sup- 
ports the  police?" 

It  can  be  aasvmied  that  tbe  men  in  charge 
of  law  enforcement  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  levels  have  considered  such  con- 
tingenclea  and  made  plana  to  suit. 

One  trouble  with  TlgUante  groupa  la  that 
they  do  not  really  work  to  protect  aodety, 
but  only  one  faction  of  It  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Par  from  contributing  to  last- 
ing order,  that  only  Indtea  the  other  aide 
to  laah  ouii  in  Ita  own  behalf,  making  the 
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police  taak  far  greater  than  it  should  have 
been. 

The  other  trouble  with  vigilante  groups  1b 
recalled  ironically  by  the  National  Rifle 
Aasn.'B  self-description  as  the  "foremost 
guardian  of  tbe  American  tradlUon." 

Nothing  could  run  more  contrary  to  tbe 
American  tradition  than  for  private  citizens 
to  start  fancying  themselves  policemen. 


U.N.  ALONE  SHOULD  DEFUSE  MID- 
DLE  EAST   POWDER   KEG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Recohd  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  May  24  edition  of 
the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Gazette.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "U.N.  Alone  Should  De- 
fuse Middle  East  Powder  Keg." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

UJ7.  Alone  Should  Defuse  Middle  East 
Powder  Keg 

The  currently  escalated  war  of  nerves  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  is  one  of 
deep  confusion,  except  for  one  dreadfully 
clear  fact:  the  Near  East  is  a  powder  keg 
Which  with  a  single  foolish  move  or  miscal- 
culation on  the  part  of  anyone  from  a  chief 
of  state  to  buck  private,  could  set  off  fierce 
fighting  and  trigger  World  War  HI. 

With  TJ.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  In 
Cairo  in  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  some  so- 
lution, the  one  hope  is  evidence  that  neither 
the  Arabs  nor  the  Israelis  are  anxious  for  a 
fight  at  this  time — but  both  sides  have  made 
sucb  threats  and  such  moves  as  to  make 
armed  clasb  almost  inevitable. 

And  Egypt's  President  Qamal  Abdel  Nasser 
put  a  large  chunk  of  powder-saturated  fat 
Into  the  fire  Monday  when  he  announced 
tliat  Egypt  vrtll  block  Israel's  access  to  the 
Bed  Sea. 

Fortunately,  Israel's  Immediate  reaction 
was  to  wait  and  see  whether  Egypt  will  carry 
out  its  threat  to  blockade  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba — but  the  situation  was  explosively 
precarious  at  best. 

The  developmg  storm  In  tbe  Middle  East 
U  particularly  crucial  to  the  United  Stotes, 
which  is  already  deeply  involved  In  an  inter- 
minable shooting  war  In  Vietnam,  and  which 
has  long  standing  commitments  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  In  the  Arab-Israeli  world. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  current  crisis, 
as  it  relates  to  tbe  posslbUity  of  World  War 
m,  was  cited  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
cently by  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  D-Pa..  who 
pointed  out  that  an  imderstandlng  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  umted  States  is 
absolutely  essential  if  war  in  the  Mideast  is 
to  l)e  prevented. 

"I  would  think  it  would  be  as  obvious  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  Is  to  our 
own  government,"  said  Sen.  Clark,  "that 
an  outbreak  of  fighting  between  Israel  and 
Its  neighbors  could  quickly  spread  and  pro- 
duce a  highly  dangerous  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  ourselves. 

"Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  If,  on  top  of  thU,  tbe 
Middle  East  flaree  up  and  becomes  an  area 
of  controversy,  all  of  the  progress  toward 
that  most  essential  detente  made  since  the 
death  of  Stalin  could  be  quickly  dissipated, 
and  we  could  find  ourselves  again  in  two 
armed  camps,  moving  progressively  closer 
from  cold  to  hot  war." 

Further  complicating  the  crisis  is  the  prob- 
ability that  it  didn't  really  develop  from 
ths  threat  Israel  and  the  Arabs  feel  for  each 
other,  but  rather  stems  from  Inter-Arab  ri- 
valries, and  especially  the  competition  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Arab  "revolution." 

TbiM  theory  seems  to  gain  support  in  Nas- 
ser's startling  decision  to  demand  withdraw- 


al of  the  3,400-man  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  that  tor  10  years  had  pa- 
trolled the  117-mile  ftrmistice  line  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

Why  had  Nasser,  with  up  to  60,000  troops 
tied  down  In  civil  war  in  Yemen,  taken  a 
move  that  left  him  directly  exposed  to  Is- 
raeli forces? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  partly  because  his 
early  posturing  had  not  been  taken  seriously 
enough,  partly  to  squash  the  irritating 
charges  from  monarchist  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  that  he  had  been  hiding  behind  the 
U.N.  shield— a  "pane  of  glass"  neither  side 
had  dared  shatter — and  partly  to  outdo  the 
firebrand  Syrians  and  restore  himself  as  the 
most  naiUtant  and  daring  of  the  Arab  leaders. 

If  this  WBS  the  basis  of  Nasser's  move.  It  is 
Irresponsibility  at  Its  most  dangerous  worst — 
and  he  must  somehow  be  persuaded  to  re- 
consider before  the  tensions  spark  an  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  and  possibly  more. 

Some  U.N.  dlplomate  think  U  Thant  made 
a  Eerlous  blunder  In  acting  too  hastily  In 
acceding  to  Nasser's  demand  to  remove  the 
U.N.  Emergency  Forces  without  an  effort  to 
emphasize  the  folly  of  such  a  move.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  secretary-general 
took  the  only  action  he  could  once  the  de- 
mand was  maids,  for  no  U.N.  operation  has 
ever  been  Imposed  against  the  will  of  the 
host  country. 

But,  with  the  crlrls  deepening  and  Russia 
making  saber-rattling  statements  in  the 
midst  of  belligerent  attitudes  In  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations,  what  can  be  done  to 
avert  catastrophe? 

Clearly,  this  Is  a  situation  that  calls  for 
strong  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  the  full  weight  of  the  orga- 
nization to  bear  as  a  restraining  Influence. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  make  the 
UJ*.  effective — perhaps  by  persuading  Israel 
to  let  the  UJJ.  forces  patrol  her  side  of  the 
frontier  from  the  Gaza,  Strip  to  Sharm  el 
Sheikh  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  something  she 
has  not  consented  to  before.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  Israel  not  only  would  bring  the 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  back  Into  the  picture 
as  a  slileld  against  provocative  border  inci- 
dents or  invasion,  but  also  should  have  a 
great  Impact  on  softening  tensions. 

At  any  rate,  the  United  States  should  avoid 
any  unilateral  intervention,  but  insist  upon 
working  only  through  the  United  Nations. 


A  COAL-TO-GASOLINE  CONVERSION 
PILOT  PLANT  IB  DEDICATED  AT 
CRESAP,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Saturday  I  participated,  with 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall, 
and  others,  In  dedicating  a  coal-to-gaso- 
line  conversion  pilot  plant  at  Cresap,  W. 
Va.  The  plant  will  be  operated  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
a  subsidi£U7  of  the  Continental  Oil  Co. 

This  synthetic  liquid  fuels  pilot  plant 
will  utilize  the  technology  developed  by 
the  research  division  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  at  its  laboratories  in  Library, 
Pa. 

The  coal  used  in  the  process  is  pulver- 
ized, dried,  and  then  mixed  with  a  sol- 
vent derived  from  the  process.  Part  of 
it  is  dissolved,  and  the  coal  is  then  sub- 
jected to  heat  and  pressiu-e.  Through  a 
series  of  filtration  stepSTi  liquid  extract 
is  obtained,  and  the  ash  is  removed. 

It  is  further  processed  through  reaction 
with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  cata- 
lyst. This  results  in  a  synthetic  liquid 
crude  material  that  can  be  further  re- 
fined into  high  octane  gasoline  through 
normal  oil  refining  processes. 

At  this  stage  of  ttie  process  develop- 
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ment,  natural  gas  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrogen  which  Is  then  used 
in  the  reaction  process.  Eventually  it  is 
hoped  that  the  hydrogen  will  be  made 
from  coal.  Then  the  only  raw  materials 
will  be  coal,  water,  and  air. 

Ths  pilot  plant  process  is  intended 
to  verify  the  economic  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing gasoline  from  coal  at  a  competitive 
price.  A  successful  end  result  will  extend 
the  Nation's  liquid  fuel  energy  reserves 
by  hundred  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  me  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C  Btrd, 
Dedication  or  Coal-to-Gasoline  Co.nver- 
sioN  Pilot  Plant.  May  27.  1967,  Cp.'^sap 
W.  Va. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  man  named  Joh;.  .An- 
drews was  admitted  to  Navy  Depart.ii^r.r  of- 
fices In  Washington  when  he  promised  that 
he  could  furnish  a  substitute  for  gaioUne 
at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  gallon.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Jofephus  Dinlels  and  his  assistant. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  listened  Intently  and 
then  agreed  that  the  theory  should  be  In- 
vestigated, for  America  was  going  to  need 
all  the  fuel  she  could  get  to  see  us  t^;rugh 
World  War  I. 

_A  test  was  arranged  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  John  Andrews  took  a  Email  can  from 
his  satchel,  asked  for  a  bucket  of  water  and 
poured  the  contents  of  both  Into  the  gaso- 
line tank  of  a  test  engine.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  mixture  was  water,  but  the  e.-.glne 
started  Immediately  and  ran  until  the  tank 
was  dry.  Other  tests  were  equally  successful, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  project  be- 
cause Andrews.  I  am  Informed,  wanted  the 
Navy  to  give  him  a  small  fortune  before  he 
would  disclose  the  contents  of  his  .niaglc 
potion. 

The  whole  episode  was  described  in  Sec- 
retary Daniels'  memoirs.  What  Andrews  car- 
ried In  the  little  can  was  never  divulged,  but 
It  has  been  theorized  that  he  used  acetone  to 
absorb  acetylene  and  produce  a  liquid 

Now.  what  If  John  Andrews  had  carried  a 
bucket  of  coal  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary? 
Well,  that,  figuratively,  is  what  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  did  when  he 
came  to  my  office  with  the  concept  of  what 
we  are  here  to  dedicate. 

But  the  groimdwork  for  Cresap 's  Project 
Gasoline  and  all  other  projects  coming  out 
of  OCR  dates  back  to  the  time  when  our 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  still  a 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  that  ap- 
proved the  bill  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
program.  We  were  colleagues  In  the  House 
when  the  first  OCR  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  we  should  also  remember  the  efforts 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Rouse  of  Represent- 
atives, during  the  decades  of  the  1930s  and 
1940's,  pioneered  in  urging  Federal  support 
of  coal  research.  It  was  then  Representative 
Randolph  who.  In  1944,  Joined  with  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  to 
press  for  research  on  synthetic  liquid  fuel*. 
Those  two  men  co-authored  and  co-sponsored 
the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944,  which 
became  PubUc  Law  290  of  the  78th  Congress. 

Senator  Randolph  and  I  in  the  Senate,  and 
Representative  Moore  and  other  members  of 
the  West  Virginia  Congressional  Delegation 
in  the  House,  Joined  In  supporttog  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Office  of  Coal  Researcli, 
and  Senator  Randolph's  Interest  In  research 
in  two  vital  and  critical  areas  continues — tbe 
production  of  liquid  fuela  from  coal  and  oil 
shale. 

In  process  at  the  present  tUne  is  a  miscel- 
lany of  projects  to  provide  more  economical 
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heat  and  power  through  use  of  coal;  to  abate 
air  and  water  pollution;  to  provide  building 
materials  with  a  by-product  of  coal  combus- 
tion that  was  once  vented  out  into  the  at- 
moepbere;  and  to  filter  sewage  through  beds 
of  coal  m  the  first  step  toward  making  con- 
taminated water  reusable. 

A  broad -scale  attack  on  the  problem  of 
producing  liquid  fuels  and  plpeUne-quality 
gas  from  coal  has  been  largely  carried 
through  the  laboratory  development  stage 
quite  successfully. 

The  office  of  Coal  Research  program  to  de- 
velop improved  methods  of  generating  elec- 
tricity from  coal,  while  not  yet  as  extensive 
as  the  liquid  and  gas  conversion  program, 
is  equally  vital  to  the  coal  Industry  and  to 
the  nation's  energy  base. 

Two  very  promising  new  systems,  the  fuel 
cell  and  EOD  (electro-gas-dynamics)  are 
presently  under  development.  Several  other 
promising  power  systems  are  available  for 
development. 

To  carry  the  presently  contracted  work  to 
Its  ultimately  necessary  pilot  plant  stage, 
plus  adding  a  few  of  the  other  promising 
power  systems,  will  require  funding  con- 
siderably above  the  present  level. 

If  the  Office  of  Ooal  Research  Is  to  carry 
on  to  lt«  originally  planned  objectives  and 
return  to  our  country  maximum  benefits 
In  relation  to  its  cost,  the  funds  available 
to  the  Office  must  be  greatly  increased  an- 
nually above  that  of  fiscal  1967 — which  was 
reaUy  only  the  end  of  the  preparatory  period. 
This  upward  acceleration  ahould  be  vigor- 
ously prepared  for  at  least  10  years.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, this  will  be  my  purpose. 

The  Office  of  Ooal  Research  has  a  substan- 
tial on-going  program  of  major  projects,  and 
others  available,  which.  I  firmly  believe,  if 
carried  to  conclusion,  will  produce  dramatic 
results  not  envisioned  by  even  the  more  opti- 
mistic among  us  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

We  did  foresee  the  potential,  however,  for 
coal  and  for  all  America  In  Project  Gasoline. 
We  know  that  It  was  possible  to  extract  a 
high-grade  motor  fuel  from  the  magic  en- 
ergy that  Is  coal,  but  for  too  long  it  was 
assumed  that  the  plentiful  storehouse  of 
petroleum  reserves  within  the  broad  borders 
of  this  nation  would  be  ample  to  see  us 
through  for  generations  to  follow. 

So.  for  too  long  the  Idea  of  a  commercial 
coal-to-gasollne  industry  lay  dormant  in 
Piles  for  the  Future.  Finally  an  Imaginative 
plan  was  presented  to  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  and  from  that  day  we  have  been 
pursuing— painstakingly  and  patiently,  but 
energetically  and  enthusiastically — the  plan 
and  the  program  that  bring  us  today  to  this 
historic  occasion. 

As  OCR  Director  George  Fumlch  pointed 
out  to  members  of  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  earlier  this 
month,  demand  for  petroleum  products  In 
tills  country  will  rise  from  3  Vt  billion  barrels 
this  year  to  6  or  8  billion  barrels  In  1980, 
with  perhaps  double  that  amount  by  the  year 
2000.  The  30  billion  gallons  of  crude  petro- 
leum reeervee  are,  to  be  sure,  only  a  pert  of 
the  total  amount  that  lies  beneath  our  soil, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  our  great 
petroletun  leaders  will  continually  develop 
methods  of  drawing  out  the  last  drop  that 
the  Creator  put  there  for  our  benefit.  Yet, 
the  stock  la  not  inexhaustible,  and  to  wait 
longer  for  Inauguration  of  a  program  to  pro- 
vide substitute  fuels  would  be  sheer  folly. 

We  may  already  have  waited  longer  than 
good  Judgment — in  retrospect — would  dic- 
tate. Whether  or  not  we  like  to  think  about 
the  prospect,  the  supply  lines  for  much  of 
the  foreign  oil  and  products  upon  which 
we  have  come  to  depend  could  be  severed  to- 
morrow or  on  Uonday  or  next  month  or  next 
year.  The  danger  is  pointed  out  in  every 
newspaper  headline.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
comprehend. 

An  explosion  In  the  Middle  East  could  dis- 


rupt America's  energy  pattern  and  set  our 
wells  to  pumping  as  they  never  worked  be- 
fore. If  the  crisis  persisted,  the  petroleum 
industry  could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep 
up  the  pace  of  producing  all  the  liquid  fuels 
required.  An  industry  developed  at  Cresap 
would  be  needed— and  quickly.  Let  us  pray 
that  such  exigency  will  never  materialize. 

In  any  event,  peacetime  requirements  alone 
will  Justify  the  venture  into  this  new  energy 
field. 

In  not  too  many  years,  there  will  be  an- 
other America  placed  right  on  top  of  the 
country  we  now  know — twice  as  many  peo- 
ple, twice  as  many  cars,  twice  as  many  air- 
planes and  homes  and  factories.  But  no  more 
energy  in  the  ground  than  God  granted  In  his 
legacy  to  us.  What  we  must  do  is  to  develop 
all  the  energy  that  is  available,  and  we  must 
do  It  without  waiting  for  a  shortage  to  de- 
velop. 

Today  we  are  on  the  threehold  of  another 
fuel  Industry  in  West  Virginia.  I  congratu- 
late the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  for  Its 
diligent  undertaking.  I  thank  Secretary  Udall 
and  Mr.  Fumlch  for  their  beUef  In  a  dream 
which  we  are  bringing  to  life  through  this 
intricate  structure  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Ohio. 

Besides  creating  a  necessary  new  source 
of  fuel  for  our  tomorrow,  this  structure  car- 
ries the  hope  of  a  more  fruitful  life  for  many 
West  Virginians.  Ovu  miners  have  suffered 
the  pangs  of  economic  ills  for  many  years. 
They  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  Project 
Gasoline  to  open  new  opportunities  to  them. 
I  believe  that  that  day  Is  dawning. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  has  suffered  far  too  long 
from  a  lack  of  genuine  Government  Interest 
in  Its  future  welfare,  or,  more  specifically, 
from  a  dispn-oportionate  financial  support  by 
the  Federal  goveriunent  In  the  development 
of  atomic  power  as  coal's  competitor  in  the 
electric  utility  fuel  market.  If  coal,  for  a 
few  years,  could  be  assured  of  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  $200  million  or  more  the 
Goverimient  is  appropriating  each  year  to 
the  continuing  development  of  atomic  power, 
Including  development  of  the  breeder  reactor 
plant  technology,  the  solutions  to  coal's 
present  and  future  problems  soon  would  be 
forthcoming. 

The  coal  industry  is  strong  today  because 
of  the  wisdom  and  dedication  of  men  In 
management  and  labor  who  refused  to  give 
up  When  coal  markets  declined  following 
World  War  II.  Such  men  can  be  relied  upon 
to  shape  coal's  future  ttirough  research  and 
development,  but  these  efforts  require  in- 
creased support  from  the  Government  if  one 
of  the  nation's  moet  abundant  sources  of 
economical  energy  is  to  be  safeguarded  and 
most  efficiently  utilized  for  the  future  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans. 

I  regard  coal  research  as  the  key  to  the 
energy  future  of  the  Umted  States.  I  look 
for  new  efforts  to  Increase  the  level  of 
Government  support  for  coal  research,  and 
I  expect  to  be  behind  every  project  proposal 
which  shows  promise  of  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Industry 
and  of  future  generations  of  Americans  who 
■w\\\  thus  be  able  to  rely  on  coal  as  a  source 
of  energy  and  new  products  in  a  wide  nmge 
of  modern  forms. 

Coal  can  be  a  cleaner  fuel  than  ever,  and 
a  far  more  versatile  one,  tlu-ough  intelli- 
gently oriented  research  and  development, 
fully  BuppKjrted  by  the  Government.  Research 
can  and  will  unlock  the  door  to  a  new  age 
for  manUnd's  oldest  fuel. 


DRUMMOND  PRAISES  L.  B.  J.  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  by 
President  Johnson  a  few  short  montlu 
after  he  took  over  the  reins  of  Oovem- 


ment,  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  gained  a  new  dimension,  a 
new  depth.  It  made  the  job  of  our  critics 
around  the  world  a  little  harder. 

But,  for  some  time  now  both  the  war 
on  poverty  and  particularly  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  man  who  has  so  brilliantly 
organized  and  led  this  experiment  in 
social  justice,  have  been  among  the  pri- 
mary targets  of  an  undeserved  barrage  of 
attacks  from  the  Republicans,  who  are 
flailing  about  in  search  of  issues  upon 
which  to  stand  in  the  next  election. 

Roscoe  Drummond's  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  May  31,  1967,  en- 
titled "The  War  on  Shriver."  has  put 
these  attacks  Into  the  proper  perspective. 
Said  Drummond: 

The  volume  and  sharpness  of  the  Repub- 
lican attacks  on  the  OEO,  to  the  pomt  that 
It  ought  to  be  closed  out  and  the  programs 
sprlnlcled  around  the  already  overburdened 
Washington  b\u-eaucra«.y,  are  excessive  and 
ill-considered. 

Sargent  Shriver's  war  on  poverty  has 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  voters, 
Drummond  points  out.  And  it  deserves 
the  full  support  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  a  vote  In  favor  of  OEO's  budget 
request  when  it  comes  before  us. 

I  commend  Drummond's  column  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  WAa  on  Shriveb:    Pubuc  Backs  Fight 

OK  POVKBTY 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  American  people  are  malting  no  mis- 
take in  glvmg  their  strong  support  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Voters  are  60  per  cent  behind  the  war 
on  poverty  and  want  It  continued  or  ex- 
panded, the  Harris  Survey  shows.  Public  sup- 
port has  been  growing  steadUy  for  the  last 
seven  months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  ac- 
cept the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most 
compassionate,  humane,  and  intelUgent  pro- 
grams of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  the  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, launching  its  own  "opporttmity  cru- 
sade," avows  that  it  favors  aU  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  backs  all  of  the  anti- 
poverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole  thing 
differently. 

Surely  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportumty. 

Why,  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon 
to  defend  his  proposed  budget,  should  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  the  coordlnator-ln-chlef  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much 
criticism  for  his  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram? Has  be  been  a  flop?  Has  he  been  In- 
competent? Has  he  been  a  duU-mlnded  and 
routine  administrator? 

No  one  wlU  argue,  certainly  not  Shriver, 
that  everything  has  come  up  roses  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Ekx>nomlc  Opportunity.  But  the  vol- 
tune  and  sharpness  of  the  Republican  at- 
tacks on  the  OEO,  to  the  point  that  it  ought 
to  be  closed  out  and  the  programs  sprinkled 
around  the  already  overbiudened  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  are  excessive  and  Ul -con- 
sidered. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind: 

1.  Much  of  the  criticism  oomes  from  the 
extremists  who  pretty  much  cancel  each  oth- 
er out — those  who  attack  Shriver  because 
they  don't  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  be 
doing  anything  and  those  who  want  Shriver 
to  be  asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  is 
now  doUig. 

a.  The  OEO  has  made  mistakes.  They 
shotUd  be  recognised  and  corrected.  The  new 
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anttpoTerty  bill  now  before  Conferees  greatly 
tlghteiiB  the  program.  But  the  OEO  had  to 
do  things  quickly  In  Ita  early  period  and 
obvloiuly  It  has  not  done  them  well.  But 
let's  not  forget  that  If  there  were  no  OEO 
there  would  be  no  war  on  poverty.  There 
would  b«  no  Headstart.  There  would  be  no 
Job  Corps.  There  would  be  no  Oommunity 
Action  and,  above  all,  there  would  be  little 
recognition  on  the  part  of  middle-class 
Americans  that  poverty  In  the  United  States 
acutely  exists — 32  million  men,  women,  and 
children  beneath  .the  poverty  line  who  must 
be  relieved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
war  on  poverty  continues  to  need  innovative, 
pioneering,  open-minded,  let's-try  leadership. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  experimental  programs  In  existing  de- 
pcu'tmenta  which  have  more  than  they  can 
do  already  and  too  many  officials  wedded  to 
old  programs. 


DR.  JAMES  R.  KILLIAN  ON  EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  television  system 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. A  new  proposal  aimed  at  getting 
such  a  system  started  was  set  forth  by 
the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Educational  Television. 

The  heart  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion proposal  is  public  television  and  the 
leading  architect  for  the  commission's 
grand  design  for  public  television  is 
James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television. 

How  to  achieve  the  development  and 
distribution  of  high-caliber  programs 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
nonprofit  and  nongovernmental  corpo- 
ration ;  8uid,  the  other  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  were 
thoroughly  explored  recently  on  Theo- 
dore Oranlk's  award-winning  public  af- 
fairs program  "Youth  Wants  to  Know." 
James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  chairman  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision, responded  there  to  a  panel  of 
Yorktown  High  School  students'  pene- 
trating and  provocative  questions.  Dr. 
ECilllan's  appearance  on  the  program  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
discover,  through  the  eyes  of  America's 
young  people,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  important  Issues  of  our  time,  as  dis- 
cussed by  an  outstanding  authority  In  the 
field. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  partial 
transcript  of  that  program  may  appear 
in  the  Rbcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Toutb    Waicts    To    Know 
(Created  and  Produced  by  Theodore  Qranlk; 
Associate  Producer,  Jay  B.  Cutler;  Assist- 
ant to  the  Producer,  Susan  Gallagher) 
Touth  Wants  to  Know  Presents  Dr.  James 
R.  Kllllan,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Corporation, 
MnsMohusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Chalrmaa  of  the  Oamegie  Oommlsslon  on 
Educational  Television. 

AiTNOUNcn.  Touth  Wants  to  Know — the 
penetrating,  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people. 

IiCr.  OaAifiK.  Welcome  to  Touth  Wants  to 
BUiow.  Our  guest  U  James  R.  KllUan.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Masaaehusatti 


Institute  of  Technology  and  Chairman  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television.  Dr.  Kllllan  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  of  dedicated  public  service.  A 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  headed  by  Dr.  Kllllan.  heralded 
a  new  era  for  television.  The  Conunlsslon 
proposes  the  development  and  distribution 
of  high  caliber  programs  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  non-profit  and  non- 
governmental corporation.  How  to  achieve 
this  grand  design  for  public  television  will 
be  the  subject  of  many  questions  by  our 
panel  of  Yorktown  High  School  students. 
Let's  begin  with  you,  Peggy. 

Question.  Dr.  Bauian,  is  there  really  an  un- 
tapped audience  for  public  television? 

Dr.  KiLUAN.  I'm  convinced  that  there  Is, 
that  In  our  local  communities  there  are  many 
kinds  of  talent  that  have  never  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  display  that  ulent  and 
get  a  reaction  to  it  on  television.  And  I  think 
if  we  have  the  proper  media,  we're  going  to 
have  people  coming  forward  with  all  kinds 
of  gifts  and  special  qiialltles  that  will  be 
appealing  on  television. 

Question.  Even  with  the  diversity  in  pro- 
graming in  educatioeal  television,  how  do 
you  propose  to  attract  those  who  are  inter- 
ested In  mass  media? 

Dr.  KiLLiAN.  If  the  artist  who  wants  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  audience  feels  that 
he  has  a  better  opportunity  to  do  the  kinds 
of  things  that  to  him  represent  integrity,  in 
terms  of  his  artistic  talent,  I  think  that  he 
will  find  that  public  television,  as  we  have 
proposed  it,  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
that  he  hasn't  had  before. 

Question.  Are  you  saying.  Doctor,  that  edu- 
cational television  won't  pay  competitive  sal- 
aries as  commercial  television? 

Dr.  KnAiAN.  We  hope  that  eventually  it 
wlU.  Certainly  educational  television  Is  not 
now  paying  competitive  salaries.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  representatives  of  the  dra- 
matic and  artistic  and  musical  communities 
have  really  been  subsidizing  educational 
television  by  contributing  their  services. 
And -this  Is  not  right  for  the  long  pull. 

Qliestlon.  Dr.  Kllllan.  It  seems  that  with 
the  salaries  being  paid  and  considering  where 
the  talent  is  at  thl«  time  in  commercial 
television,  it  would  stem  to  be  that  all  the 
good  talent  is  being  utilized.  How  could 
educational  television  bring  out  that  much 
more  talent?  It  seems  the  best  talent  is  there. 

Dr.  KnxiM*.  You've  put  your  finger  on  a 
very  Important  and  dlCcult  part  of  the  whole 
television  problem,  because  It  Is  the  kind  of 
medliun  that  uses  talent  up  very  fast.  But 
It  seems  that  we  ought  now  to  begin  to  plan 
to  do  the  kind  of  recruiting,  the  kind  of 
training,  the  kind  of  development  of  new 
talent  that  will  enlarge  this  pool  that  tele- 
vision is  going  to  reqvUre.  But  this  is  going 
to  take  time,  and  It  Is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  doing.  And  at  the  present  time  we  aren't 
training  enough  new  talent  for  television. 
And  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  proposed 
corporation  is  to  provide  ways  for  training 
new  talent. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Then  training  will  be  a  very 
vital  part  of  this? 

Dr.  Kjlljjm.  Oh  absolutely,  it  must  be. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllatn,  how  do  you  think 
commercial  television  Is  falling  to  do  its  Job? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  Commercial  television  is 
geared  to  the  demands  of  the  marketplace, 
it  serves  the  advertiser.  This  is  an  Important 
function  in  our  80ci«ty,  and  the  Carnegie 
Commission  did  not  criticize  commercial 
television  for  Its  concentration  on  economic 
objectives.  But  in  meeting  these  economic 
obJectiveB,  and  in  serving  the  needs  of  the 
advertiser,  they  have  to  drive  for  the  mass 
audience,  to  produce  the  largest  nimiber  of 
listeners  to  a  given  program. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Aren't  they  also  worried 
about  that  valley  that  might  develop  with  a 
public  affairs  program  f 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  And  smnetimes  if  they  put 


on  a  program  that  doesn't  reach  a  mass  audi, 
ence,  it  tends  to  affect  ail  the  programs  that 
follow. 

Mr.  Oranik.  The  commercial  Nielsens. 

Dr.  Killian.  That's  right. 

Question.  Assimilng  that  you  do  get  the 
good  talent  and  the  new  ways  to  present  a 
program  for  pubUc  TV,  what  is  going  to 
make  the  people,  the  masses,  want  to  watch 
it?  I  know,  like  if  the  President  is  on  TV.  or 
something,  on  all  three  channels,  and  I  nee 
that  he  Is  on.  or  maybe  a  moon  shot  or 
something.  I  Immediately  switch  to  the  only 
channel,  you  know,  that  has  something  en- 
tertaining on  it.  And  so  this  makes  me  won- 
der, are  there  all  that  many  people  really 
wanting  to  be  educated  and  have  the  eood 
stuff? 

Dr.  Killian.  I  hasten  to  emphasize  that 
public  television,  or  educational  television 
or  whatever  we  call  It,  must  not  -be  limited 
to  the  lecture  or  the  panel  discussion  or  what 
might  be  considered  to  be  the  dull  parts  of 
education.  There's  no  reason  why  it  cant 
provide  excitement  and  entertainment  and 
elegance  of  programing  that  would  appeal  to 
all  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  Qbanqc.  In  other  words,  we  must 
dramatize  it. 

Dr.  KiLLL&N.  That's  right.  We  must. 

Question.  Dr.  KlUlan,  if  Congress  considers 
your  Commission's  plan  for  what  you  call 
public  television,  is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent this  from  leading  to  perhaps  a  plan  for 
public  radio  or  even  a  plan  for  a  public  news 
paper? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  In  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  and  in  the  Magnuson  BUI,  which 
was  Introduced  Into  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  bill  into  the  House,  radio  is  provided 
for  along  with  television,  and  this  Corpora- 
tion t;hat  has  been  proposed  would  also  help 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  educational 
radio.  And  I'm  sure  that  radio  has  a  very 
brilliant  future  too. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  they've  shown  their 
need  at  the  hearings  themselves  by  carrying 
them  live. 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  Yes  they  have. 

Question.  Doctor,  wasn't  your  Commission 
a  little  overly  optimistic  In  expecting  the  ex- 
cise tax  proposal  to  pass  Congress? 

Dr.  KiLUAN.  Well,  we  may  have  been  op- 
timistic, but  we  felt  very  strongly  that  we 
had  to  pose  the  Issue  of  how  in  our  system 
one  can  use  federal  funds  for  the  support  of 
free  communications,  and  Insulate  the  orga- 
nization that  Is  handling  the  communica- 
tions, and  we  could  find  no  better  way  than 
to  recommend  an  excise  tax  which  Is  a  for- 
mula kind  of  approach,  with  a  trust  fund 
held  by  the  Treasury.  If  someone  else  would 
Invent  another  way  to  do  this  other  than  the 
excise  tax,  we  would  be  very  happy. 

Question.  But  shouldn't  some  burden  of 
the  tax  fall  upon  commercial  television? 

Dr.  Killian.  This  is  one  approach  and  one 
recommendation  that  many  people  have 
made  that  some  kind  of  tax — the  profits  of 
commercial  television,  a  license  on  sets  as 
they  do  in  England  and  some  other  foreign 
countries,  there  are  many  different  alterna- 
tives, but  we  could  find  nothing  so  simple  and 
direct  and  to  us  workable  as  the  excise  tax. 
And  I  would  hasten  to  say  that  I  think  that 
this  can  be  a  very  equitable  tax,  because 
public  television  when  it  is  going  as  we  think 
it  will,  fuU  force,  is  going  to  reach  In  and 
touch  some  member  of  every  family  right 
from  the  very  youngest  on  up.  And  we  are, 
therefore,  going  to  get  very  broad  coverage, 
and,  therefore,  everyone  wUl  be  benefiting 
from  It. 

Question.  Dr.  EUllian,  do  you  think  that 
satellite  communications  will  have  an  efiec- 
tive  impact  on  educational  television? 

Dr.  Killian.  Yes,  I  do,  becaiise  I  think  the 
coming  of  satellite  channels  will  make  a  veri- 
table lower  cost  Interconnection,  more  copi- 
ous interconnection,  will  provide  more  chan- 
nels for  the  distribution  of  television  pro- 
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grams,  so  this  is  going  to  be  profoundly 
important.  However  we  may  organize  for 
public  television  by  satellite,  whether  it  is 
through  a  domestic  satellite  corporation  as 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  proposed. 

Mr.  Granik.  Will  there  be  additional  reve- 
nue from  that? 

Dr.  Killian.  It  depends  on  how  Congress 
works  this  out.  Whether  there  will  be  addi- 
tional revenue,  I  think  is  still  uncertain. 

Question.  Dr.  Killian.  wouldn't  an  excise 
tax  be  basically  unfair  to  people  who  would 
not  be  Interested  In  educational  television? 

Dr.  Killian.  One  can  certainly  argue  this 
point,  but  I  think  the  counter  to  that  argu- 
ment Is  what  I've  already  stated  that  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  diversity  of  public 
television  could  be  such  that  It  touches 
everyone  or  every  member  of  every  family, 
so  that  there  would  be  few  people  who  would 
not  benefit  from  it. 

Question.  Dr.  Killian.  I'm  a  little  bit  con- 
fused, this  excise  tax,  I  read  something  about 
It  being  for  manufacturers  and  not  for  re- 
tail or  vice  versa  or  something  like  that, 
could  you  explain  that?  I  mean,  are  there 
two  possible  excise  taxes? 

Dr.  Kn,LiAN.  No.  We  recommended  a  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax,  so  tliat  under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  company  that  manufactures 
the  television  set  would  pay  an  excise  tax. 
The  company  would  pay  it.  No.  It  would  not 
be  a  ux  on  the  individual.  Now  one  can  say 
that  the  company  will  pass  along  the  excise 
tax  In  the  retail  price  of  the  set,  or  they 
might,  the  excise  tax  being  very  low  as  we 
recommended  It,  they  might  And  techno- 
logical ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  set 
to  offset  the  tax.  One  doesn't  know  Just  how 
this  would  operate. 

Question.  Dr.  Killian,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject Just  a  little  bit.  if  public  television  wants 
to  h.-ive  for  one  of  its  main  goals  better  pro- 
graming, who  Is  going  to  define  what  better 
programing  Is? 

Dr.  Killian.  I  think  the  American  people 
again  must  define,  the  listeners  must  de- 
fine what  better  programing  is.  But  we  have 
been  \ery  deeply  convinced  that  a  great  body 
of  .American  citizens  who  are  not  getting 
what  they  would  like  to  get  on  television, 
because  so  much  of  the  programing  is  di- 
rected at  this  mass  audience,  and  let  me  use 
an  analogy  here,  if  I  may.  It  is  as  though 
the  book  publishers  of  this  country  were 
concentrating  only  on  the  publication  only 
of  best  sellers,  and  were  forgetting  about  all 
the  other  kinds  of  books  that  we  need,  the 
text  books,  the  need  to  know  books,  the  small 
Ihnlted  editions,  and  all  these  kinds  of  books 
that  enrich  our  society  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Individual.  We  want  a  television  sys- 
tem that  does  that,  too. 

Mr.  Grakix.  In  other  words,  there  may  be 
30  million  listening  to  one  program  but  tJiere 
are  6  or  7  or  8  million  others  who  would  like 
to  listen  to  others. 

Dr.  Killian.  This  is  right.  We  think  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  audiences  in 
this  country  that  are  not  now  being  reached 
at  all.  who  Kn  hungry  for  sometliing,  and 
If  television  can  be  designed  to  reach  those 
people,  and  you  add  up  all  those  different 
audiences,  you're  going  to  have  still  a  very 
big  audience. 

Question.  Dr.  KllUan.  how  would  you  be 
able  to  find  out  the  public  opinion?  How 
would  you  be  able  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
programing  they  want? 

Dr.  Killian.  Well,  there  are  many  ways. 
Of  course,  the  conunerclal  people  use  the 
rating  system.  I  would  venture  to  hope  that 
public  television  does  not  get  encumbered 
vlth  the  kind  of  rating  system  that  com- 
mercial television  has  to  deal  with  now.  But 
there  are  all  kinds  of  ways  of  Judging  the 
audience  response.  People  write  in,  people 
call  In,  you  have  different  ways  of  polling  to 
•ee  what  kind  of  audience  you  are  getting. 
There  have  been  many  studies  made  of  the 
audience  of  educational  television. 


Mr.  Oranik.  The  present  rating  system  per- 
mits about  1300  in  the  whole  United  States 
to  determine  what  the  agencies  buy. 

Dr.  Killian.  And,  of  course,  the  present 
rating  systems,  too,  are  giving  some  indica- 
tion of  how  many  people  are  listening  to  our 
educational  television.  So  there's  pretty  good 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
audience  for  public  television  is  steadily 
growing. 

Question.  Dr.  Killian,  if  this  audience  is 
pleased  by  the  results  of  the  educational 
television.  If  you  do  accomplish  a  certain  de- 
gree of  excellence  In  the  program  which,  as 
you  say,  reaches  out  and  touches  everyone, 
do  you  feel  that  commercial  television  will  be 
released  from  its  responsibility  In  this  re- 
spect? 

Dr.  Killian.  I  would  hope  not.  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  encourage  commercial 
television  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  it  doesn't 
think  it  can  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Oranik.  But  it  would  still  have  to  sat- 
isfy public  Interest,  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

Dr.  Killian.  I  think  this  is  going  to  build 
very  beneficial  competition  between  these 
two.  And  I  would  also  venture  to  suggest  that 
public  television,  being  freer  to  experiment, 
and  not  being  imder  the  pressures  of  the 
mass  audience  all  the  time,  can  Invent  new 
kinds  of  programs  and  new  kinds  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  way  of  reaching  people  that 
the  commercial  people  then  can  pick  up  and 
enrich  their  own  programs  too.  So  I  think 
these  two  things  are  going  to  feed  into  each 
other,  and  they  are  going  to  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

Question.  Dr.  KUlian,  Japan  has  five  edu- 
cational television  networks,  and  two  that 
are  in  color.  Why  couldn't  we  have  more 
than  two,  more  than  one? 

Dr.  Killian.  Japan,  I  hasten  to  say,  prob- 
ably has  in  their  educational  television  sys- 
tem probably  the  finest  system  in  the  world 
today.  They  are  doing  an  extraordinary  Job 
of  reaching  their  people,  and  they  are  spend- 
ing. Incidentally,  someithing  like  $350  million 
a  year  on  educational  television.  We're  spend- 
ing about  (SO  mllUon  a  yesu-  on  educational 
television  in  this  country.  And  they  are  get- 
ting first  rate  results. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Does  it  frighten  people  when 
you  say  educational  television? 
Dr.  Killian.  Yes  it  does. 
Mr.  Oranik.  You  gave  it  a  better  name. 
That  was  always  what  we  public  affairs  shows 
had  to  contend  with.  Dr.  Killian. 

Dr.  Killian.  WeU,  happily,  I'm  an  educa- 
tor, and  I  come  from  an  educational  insti- 
tution and  I  believe  in  education,  but  ap- 
plied to  television  it  does  have  a  dampening 
effect,  I'm  afraid. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllan.  why  did  your  Com- 
mission decide  Instead  of  expanding  the  ex- 
isting educational  television  network,  why 
did  they  decide  to  establish  a  new  corpora- 
tion that  will  be  much  more  expensive? 

Dr.  Killian.  WeU,  our  basic  recommenda- 
tion was  that  we  should  strengthen  the  local 
stations.  We  should  have  more  of  these  local 
stations.  We  have  124  now.  We  think  that 
ultimately  to  cover  all  the  American  people 
we  should  have  about  380.  And  that  those 
stations  should  be  strong  and  independent, 
and  they  should  determine  what  their  pro- 
graming should  be.  We  don't  want  anyone 
to  be  telling  the  local  station  what  its  pro- 
graming should  be,  or  forcing  on  it  any  kind 
of  programing.  We  did  feel  that  in  addition 
to  the  local  stations  we  needed  a  national 
institution  that  could  generate  programs  of 
national  interest,  to  make  these  programs 
available  by  a  system  of  distribution  to  the 
local  stations,  and  that  this  national  institu- 
tion would  exerdse  a  sense  of  quality  and 
buUd  exceUenee  and  variety  in  the  total 
system. 

Question.     Well  isn't  that  what  NZT  is 
doing  now? 
Dr.  KnxiAN.  Well  NET  is  certainly  con- 


cxin- 


trtbutlng  Importantly  to  this  objective.  But 
we  would  like  to  see  more  diversity  in  the 
sources  of  programing  in  this  country.  We 
recommended,  therefore,  that  there  be  at 
least  two  national  production  centers,  of 
which  NET  would  certainly  be  one.  And  it  la 
my  own  personal  view  that  N^T  might  weU 
be  the  proper  instrument  for  handling  news 
programs,  political  broadcasting,  and  so  on. 
Now  I  have  great  confidence  in  NET  and  its 
role  In  this  developing  system. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllan,  how  can  we  pre- 
vent government  control  of  pubUc  televi- 
sion? 

Dr.  Killian.  This  is  one  of  the  Itey  ques- 
tions that  we  are  confronted  with  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  is  being  detwted  in 
Congress,  and  in  our  own  proposals  we  tried 
to  accomplish  this,  first  of  all  by  urging  that 
this  corporate  entity,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Television,  be  a  private  corporation, 
that  it  receive  its  ftmds  through  a  trust  fund 
and  it  also  have  private  funds  to  supplement 
the  federal  funds  and  that  it  have  a  board 
of  directors  who  coxild  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. We  must  have  freedom  of  commu- 
nications as  well  as  freedom  of  the  press. 
Question.  Dr.  Kllllan,  do  you  think  that 
the  recent  proposal  by  the  Washington  Post 
for  changing  how  directors  are  chosen  for 
the  Commission,  would  that  help  prevent 
government  control? 

Dr.  Killian.  I  think  it  Important  that  you 
look  at  alternative  ways  of  appointing  the 
directors  of  the  corporation.  But  the  Car- 
negie Commission  itself  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  its  judgment  the  most  direct 
and  simple  way  would  be  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  these  directors  and  have 
them — ^haif  of  them  confirmed  by  Congress, 
half  of  them  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
half  confirmed  by  Congress,  by  the  Senate, 
and  they  In  turn  appoint  six  more.  But  we 
don't  feel  that  this  Is  the  oply  way  to  do 
this,  and  that  there  may  be  alternative  ways 
of  doing  it.  But  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  t>est  ways  In  this  country  of 
getting  a  first  rate  Commlasion,  and  a  first 
rate  Board  is  to  have  the  President  appoint 
them,  because  important  people  wUl  respond 
to  an  invitation  from  the  President  when 
they  may  not  respond  to  some  other  kind  of 
appointive  process. 

Question.  Dr.  Killian.  do  you  think  that 
pubUc  television  can  be  successful  without 
the  advantages  of  network  telecasting? 

Dr.  Killian.  Without  networking?  Yes  I 
do.  In  fact,  again,  it  was  the  Judgment  of  our 
Commission  that  we  would  not  like  to  see 
a  networking  operation  unduly  prominent  in 
the  system  of  public  television.  There  would 
be  networking  at  times  in  the  handling  of 
certain  kinds  of  programs,  live,  in  which 
they  would  be  broadcast  simultaneously  on 
aU  the  stations. 

Mr.  Grande.  Couldn't  they  serve  also,  these 
network  programs,  as  a  model  for  local  pro- 
grams? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  Yes,  certainly.  But  we  would 
like  to  see  this  distribution  system  operate 
so  that  every  local  station  was  feeding  Into 
it,  and  every  station  can  look  at  aU  of  these 
programs  that  are  being  fed  Into  this  dis- 
tribution system  and  decide  what  it  wants 
to  use.  But  we  would  not  like  to  see  the 
system  get  the  local  stations  always  expect- 
ing to  get  the  principal  portion  of  their  pro- 
graming from  Washington  and  New  York. 

Question.  Much  has  been  said  about  gov- 
ernment control  of  this  corporation,  but  I 
think  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  have  pledged  »25,000 
In  support  of  this  corporation  if  it  Is  formed. 
Do  you  see  any  danger  in  this  contribution 
from  pressure  groups  such  as  this? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  No  I  do  not.  In  fact.  I  think  we 
should  welcome  contributions  from  all  sec- 
tors of  our  private — the  private  part  of  our 
society.  And  as  you  know,  CBS.  on  the  day 
that  the  Carnegie  Ccsninission  report  was  re- 
leased, said  they  would  pledge  $1   million 
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towaxtf  tiu  endowmant  Xor  tlie  corporation. 
•ad  X  am  liopflrul  thkt  many  other  oori>on- 
UODM  wUl  provide  runds  toward  tb*  prtvate 
Hutowment  of  tbe  oocpocation,  aa  well  as 

f^yqwiAmiJiynm^   antl   llUllTldUala.  If  tllla  la  dlS- 

peraed  and  you  bave  aupport  from  many  dlf - 
ferant  aourcea.  along  with  federal  aupport, 
then  it  aeema  to  me  you  have  the  dlversifl- 
oatlon  that  would  Inaure  freedom. 

Queatlon.  Dr.  Kllllan,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject JUBt  a  Uttle.  rd  like  to  know,  the  lack 
oC  communication  between  student  and 
teacher  now  In  many  of  the  large  colleges 
and  unlveraltlea,  why — how  would  Instruc- 
tional— ^I  mean,  how  would,  you  know,  In- 
atructlonal  television  be  a  more  communi- 
caUTe  media? 

Dr.  KzLLiAN.  Well,  let  me  answer  that  this 
way.  So  far,  I  think,  instructional  television 
la  not  very  much  used  in  the  universities. 
But  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  growing  use 
Of  It.  and  one  of  the  ways  it  la  going  to  be 
uaad  la  that  teachers  will  use  television  to 
ahow  things  that  the  classroom  doesn't  per- 
mit atudenta  easily  to  see,  and  you  can  zero 
In  and  see  something  intimately  on  the  tele- 
vtaion  screen  that  you  couldn't  see.  For  exam- 
ple, adentlflc  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tlona  done  in  the  lecture  room.  But  some- 
thing else  la  coming  very  quickly  and  that 
is  the  stored  kind  of  television  in  which  you 
will  have  a  tape  or  a  record  with  an  hour's 
television  program  on  it,  that  you  can  go  to 
the  library  and  take  out  and  play  back,  and 
have  your  own  television  program  and  look 
at  it  at  your  leasure  and  any  time  you  want 
to  do  it,  and  I  think  this  is  going  to  have  a 
very  profound  effect  on  helping  students 
teach  themselves,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  education. 

Mr.  Oeanix.  Would  these  be  programs  that 
they  could  record  and  play  later  or  programa 
already  recorded  for  their  convenience? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  Both. 

Question.  Doctor,  is  the  university  obli- 
gated to  educate  the  sunounding  com- 
munity? 

Dr.  KiLLiAM.  I  think  the  university  has  a 
very  great  opportunity  today  to  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  its  en- 
vironment in  its  own  conununlty.  Yes,  the 
unlveralty  does  have  an  obligation  to  help 
Its  community.  I  think  you  will  find  ail 
around  thla  country  unlveralty  programs  at 
the  present  time  that  are  dealgriert  to  con- 
tribute to  the  weUare  of  the  people,  the  sur- 
rounding dtisena.  There  is  an  institutional 
cltlaenahlp  responaibUlty  here  inveated  in 
the  univeratUes,  no  leaa  than  an  induatrlal 
owporatlon  or  Indlvlduala.  And  one  of  the 
gre«t  changes  In  education  in  the  unlver- 
aiUea  I  predict  in  the  next  decade  is  the 
emphasis  which  we  are  going  to  aee  on 
urban  affairs,  and  all  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  scholars  and  students  can  con- 
tribute to  urban  affairs.  In  my  own  Institu- 
tion, we  have  students  that  are  tutoring  dis- 
advantaged young  people  in  our  community. 
We  have  a  summer  achool  nin  by  students 
for  young  people  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  these  opportunities.  There  are  a  host  of 
things  that  students  themselves  are  doing 
in  the  universities  that  are  very  slgniflcant 
and  to  me  they  are  moving  to  see  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  young  people  working 
with  young  people. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllan,  do  you  thus  see  pub- 
lic television  dramatically  changing  the 
American  way  of  life? 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  I  think  that  public  television 
can  contribute  very  greatiy  to  the  quality  of 
American  life.  And  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
think  that  led  those  of  us  on  the  Carnegie 
Commission  to  do  so  was  a  feeling  that  we 
must  in  this  country  address  oxuselvee  to  all 
the  many  different  ways  in  which  we  can 
contribute  to  the  quality  and  richness  of 
American  life.  And  by  improving  television, 
we  felt  we  could  do  this.  May  I  add  some- 
thing else  here.  I  come  from  a  background 
in  which  there  is  great  concern  vrith  science 
and  technology.  I  have  a  very  deep  convic- 


tion that  (me  of  our  major  problems  today  is 
how  we  can  make  technology  benign,  how  we 
can  take  the  miraculous  technology  of  tele- 
vision and  make  it  serve  the  beet  and  high- 
est aspirations  of  our  society,  and  not  per- 
mitting it  to  be  addreMed  to  trivia  too  much 
of  the  time.  We've  got  to  do  this  all  along 
the  line.  And  television  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  make  technology  benign 
rather  than  an  incubus  for  our  society,  and 
individual  people  in  it. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllan,  have  there  been  any 
studies  made  on  the  effect  of  the  impersonal 
nature  of  educational  TV?  Sometimes  I  may 
be  irrational,  but  I  get  the  idea  that  It  is  a 
littie  bit  like  1984,  and  you  sit  there  and 
you  watch  the  tube,  and  you  know,  it  is 
frightening. 

Dr.  KiLLiAN.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  dlBCUBslon  about  this.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  Is  ahead  In  this  field 
of  television  technology  is  a  two-way  Inter- 
active television.  There  is  a  chapter  in  our 
re|x>rt  that  discusses  some  of  these  future 
developments  In  technology.  And  I  think 
down  the  road  we're  going  to  see  a  person 
sitting  in  front  of  a  television  screen  being 
able  to  respond  to  the  person  on  the  screen, 
to  record  his  own  effects,  to  ask  questions, 
to  give  indications  of  dissent  or  agreement. 
In  other  words,  there  is  going  to  be  a  feed- 
back, an  interaction  here,  and  this  would 
get  at  the  problem  in  part  that  you're  talk- 
ing about. 

Question.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  com- 
mercial television  as  it  is  today  has  to  more 
or  less  fight  for  the  money  that  they  get,  and 
appeal  to  the  ma£8  audiences. 

Dr.  Kn-UAN.  The  whole  public  television 
system  Is  impoverished. 

Question.  And  this  is  unlike  what  the  pro- 
posed corporation  would  do.  They  would  be 
assured  of  their  income. 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  They  would  be  insured  of  bet- 
ter programing,  and  through  HEW,  we  rec- 
ommended that  they  would  get  grants  for 
operations,  and  new  equipment. 

Question.  And  yet  today's  commercial 
TV  networks  still  show  educational  shows 
occasionally,  documenttaries,  news  programs, 
and  so  on. 

Dr.  Kn-LiAN.  Frequently  with  great  bril- 
liance. 

Question.  And  if  your  corporation,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Television,  were  to 
prove  itself  to  be  fairly  successful,  don't  you 
think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  other 
three  commercial  networks,  because  they 
have  to  appeal  to  mass  audiences,  might  ab- 
dicate all  responsibility  altogether  for  show- 
ing any  educational  programs? 

Dr.  Knj-iAN.  A  nvanber  of  people  have 
voiced  this  concern,  but  my  anticipation 
would  be  again,  aa  I  aaid  before,  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  competitive  factor  here,  and 
if  commercial  television  sees  that  some  of 
the  programs  are  highly  successful  that  ap- 
pear on  public  televlBion,  they're  going  to 
want  to  do  them  too. 

Mr.  GBANtK.  If  they  began  to  lose  some  of 
their  ratings. 

Dr.  KnxiAN.  And  I  think,  too,  that  public 
television  will  tend  to  chemge  the  taste  of 
the  listeners  in  this  country.  And  they  will 
begin  to  look  to  commercial  television  for 
the  kinds  of  prograioB  that  they  have  been 
finding  only  on  public  television. 

Mr.  Ghanik.  Instead  of  re-runs  of  re-runs. 

Dr.  ittt.t.tatj    This  is  right.  And  the  Neilsen 

ratings  will  start  going  down  If  the  kinds  of 

first  rate  public  television  programs  would  be 

neglected  by  conunercial  television. 

Question.  Dr.  Kllllan,  when  I  found  out 
that  CBS,  you  know,  gave  that  million  dol- 
lars, I  was  sort  of  amazed.  That  seemed  to 
me  sort  of  like  a  shoe  shop  giving,  you  know, 
money  to  a  little  shoe  shop  that  might  hurt 
the  big  shoe  shop's  buelness.  So  why  did  they 
do  it,  besides  being  alee  and  humanitarian 
and  all  that? 

Dr.  Kn.uAN.  Well,  Dr.  Stanton  wrote  a  very 
eloquent  letter  about   this  saying  that  at 


CBS  he  and  his  associates  had  a  conviction 
that  an  alternate  system  was  needed  in  this 
country,  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  kind 
of  system  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, they  thought  it  was  soimd,  plural- 
istic, free  of  the  controls  that  might  other- 
wise encroach  up>on  freedom  of  communica- 
tion, and  that  they  would  like  to  give  it  a 
boost.  And  I  think  this  is  sound  policy,  and 
I  tliink  there  was  a  very  genuine  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  made  that 
decision  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  strong 
system  of  public  television  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  would  be  good  for  com- 
mercial television. 

Question.  Could  It  hxat  them  financially? 

Dr.  Kn.LiAN.  I  don't  believe  so.  In  fact,  i 
think  in  the  long  run  It  may  help  them. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Dr.  Stanton  liimself  is  an 
educator. 

Dr.  KiLLiAN.  That's  right.  He  had  his  Ph.  D. 
in  psychology,  as  I  recall. 

Question.  This  conception  of  answering 
back  the  tube,  though  terribly  exciting 
soxmds  rather  frightening  to  me.  Wouldn't 
this  bring  in  the  possibility  of  1984  type  view 
screens? 

Dr.  KiLLiAK.  No.  Of  course,  1984  is  going 
to  be  a  cliche  In  many  respects,  although  I 
think  tlie  famous  book  was  a  very  Important 
event  in  our  literary  history.  But  I  have  a 
great  conviction  that  we  are  finding  ways  of 
mastering  technology  so  that  we  can  turn  it 
to  humane  usee,  make  It  the  servant  of  man 
and  not  in  any  way  a  dominating  factor  in 
our  society.  But  we've  got  to  constantly  work 
at  this.  That's  why  we  ought  to  be  working 
at  public  television,  because  I  think  that  we 
can  master  this  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
mind,  and  put  it  to  work  for  benign  pur- 
poses. 

Question.  Would  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
your  proposed  Corporation  have  the  final  say 
on  political  programs,  say,  produced  by  local 
stations? 

Dr.  KnjJAN.  No,  I  would  think  not.  They 
would  have  that  final  say  on  how  the  ar- 
rangements were  made.  For  example,  with 
NET  to  broadcast  the  speeches  of  political 
candidates.  But  I  think  that  N?r  and  the 
Corporation  would  probably  want  to  turn 
panels  of  advisers  or  editorial  committees 
that  could  make  to  them  objective  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  they  should  handle  this 
program. 

Mr.  Orakxx.  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt.  I 
know  there  are  many  more  questions.  There 
just  isn't  time.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kllllan  for 
being  our  guest  on  Youth  Wants  To  Know. 
Our  thanks  to  you,  panel,  for  your  most 
Interesting  questions  and  to  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  being  with  us.  Please  Join  us 
again  next  week  on  Youth  Wants  To  Know, 
where  through  the  eyes  of  youth,  we  ex- 
plore, we  discover,  we  measure  the  important 
people,  ideas  and  events  of  otir  time.  Now 
this  is  Theodore  Oranik  bidding  you  good- 
bye. 


CX>NPRONTATION   IN   THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
plosive situation  in  the  Middle  East  wor- 
ries all  responsible  people.  Not  alone  is 
there  the  potential  of  a  confrontation 
between  the  two  great  nuclear  powers  of 
the  world — the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  heavy  overtones  in- 
volving f  r^dom  of  the  seas.  Additionally. 
a  traditional  Western-oriented  ally  of  the 
United  States  faces  threatened  oblivion 
and  American-supplied  arms  may  once 
more  be  used  against  American-supplied 
arms. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz,  one  of 
Washington's  most  eloquent  and  learned 
clergymen,  had  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  last  weekend  which  I  believe 
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should  be  shared  because  of  the  erudite 
manner  in  which  he  explains  his  own 
ideas  on  this  delicate  situation. 

I  ask  unanlmlous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Twain  Have  Mrr 

We  have  lived  with  crisis  for  so  long  that 
we  have  vulgarized  the  vocabulary  of  peril. 
Yet  we  must  find  words  to  define  the  horrify- 
ing meaning  of  the  oonflagraUon  that  threat- 
ens the  peace  of  the  world  in  Asia  and  now 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  meaiu. 
who  reject  the  \ise  of  military  force,  and 
who  may  deplore  our  country's  military  pos- 
ture in  Vietnam,  are  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  sttU  smother  challenge  to  principle. 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  and  that  in  Israel?  Why  sliould 
there  be  a  question.  If  force  is  evil,  It  is  as 
evil  in  the  ee«t  as  It  Is  In  the  west.  If  the 
use  of  military  power  Is  Immoral,  its  use  must 
be  deplored  wherever  it  is  invoked,  whether 
in  Israel  or  by  Israel.  And  we  must  take  care 
lest  parochial  bias  confuse  the  moral  issue. 

It  is  the  Inescapable  verdict  of  our  religious 
tradition  that  the  use  of  military  power  is 
an  evil.  But  what  defense  Is  there  against 
aggression  by  military  ptower?  The  answer: 
greater  military  power.  Power  is  evil  because 
It  Is  brutal,  brutalizing  and  corrupting.  But 
without  the  defense  of  power,  we  become  its 
victims.  Power,  then,  is  a  necessary  evil.  The 
pacifist  denies  that  it  is  necessary.  The  mili- 
tarist denies  that  It  is  evil. 

Both  are  sincere,  but  both,  I  fear,  are 
^^Tong.  We  are  seldom  called  upon  to  choose 
between  an  evil  and  a  good.  We  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  choose  between  a  greater  evil 
and  a  lesser  one.  And  to  stand  by  in  pious 
neutrality  while  Innocent  blood  is  shed  Is 
the  greatest  evil  of  all.  To  abdicate  In  the 
face  of  a  threat  is  not  necessarily  a  good,  for 
while  my  life  may  be  no  more  sacred  than 
that  of  my  adversary,  it  is  no  less  sacred. 
Nor  is  immortality  to  be  achieved  by  walking 
humbly  In  the  poettire  of  the  sheep  led  to 
slaughter.  Power  is  a  necessary  evil  which 
we  must  use  with  the  wisdom  of  discretion, 
with  self-control  bom  of  humility,  and  only 
In  the  Just  cause  of  survival.  Ft>r  no  man  need 
consider  it  immoral  to  defend  his  life. 

No  event  in  history  springs  forth,  Mlnerva- 
llke.  full-grown,  or  without  antecedents.  The 
events  of  the  pest  week  recall  the  crisis  of 
1956  when,  on  October  29,  Israel  Invaded  the 
desert  of  Slnal.  Israel's  avowed  purposes  were 
to  destroy  threatening  Egyptian  military 
bases  In  Slnal,  to  eject  the  Egyptian  Invader 
from  the  Oaza  Strip,  to  safeguard  freedom  of 
navigation  through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  and 
to  put  an  end  to  terrorist  raids  from  the 
Egyptian  border. 

These  objectives  were  achieved  within  100 
hours.  For  a  brief  moment,  there  was  an  op- 
portunity to  create  a  new  era  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  Bast  and  to  eliminate  Nasser  as  a  po- 
litical factor  in  the  Arabian  world.  Nasser  lost 
fully  one-half  of  his  magnificent  Russian 
arsenal  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  vise  It.  A  pro-western  regime  would  have 
emerged  If  hoetlUtles  were  pernUtted  to  con- 
tinue for  another  48  hours.  And  had  tills  hap- 
pened, none  would  have  benefited  more  than 
the  Arab  States. 

Mr.  Nasser  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  Intercession  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  probably  rate  In  hlatory's  pages  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blunders  of  the  century.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  demanded 
that  Israel  withdraw. 

Israel  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  from 
Suez,  from  Oaza,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
for  she  was  then,  as  now,  dependent  upon 
the  good  wUl  of  the  United  States,  But  Israel 


made  certain  assumptions.  There  were:  That 
the  presence  of  Israeli  troops  in  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory would  be  replaced  by  United  Nations 
Emergency  Forces;  that  withdrawal  would  be 
followed  by  a  peace  settiement  to  be  sought 
as  quickly  as  possible;  and  that  at  no  other 
time  would  she  be  denied  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal  or  any  other  waterway  leading  to 
Israel. 

These  assumptions  were  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  U.S.  representative, 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
and  further  confirmed  by  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

This  was  an  American  commitment.  The 
sanctity  of  commitment,  we  are  told,  Is  the 
root  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  where 
we  are  fighting  to  prove  that  we  will  stand 
by  a  pledge  once  given. 

We  must  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  compar- 
ing Israel  with  South  Vietnam,  or  even  with 
comparing  America's  commitment  to  Israel 
with  America's  commitment  to  Vietnam,  for 
no  two  situations  are  Identical.  Nor  is  any 
war  ever  a  matter  of  one  simple  dimension. 
Like  an  Iceberg,  the  war  on  the  battlefield  is 
only  the  apparent  manifestation  of  the  un- 
derlying struggle  whose  major  bulk  is  not  al- 
ways visible  to  surface  view. 

There  Is  more  than  one  war  being  fought 
In  Asia.  First,  there  is  an  undeniable  civil  war 
between  South  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
This  civil  struggle  has  become  Intertwined 
with  a  second  war  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam,  whose  capital  Is  Hanoi. 
To  prove  that  these  are  two  separate,  though 
intertwined  struggles,  Hanoi  will  not  address 
the  reality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  any  more  than  we  will  openly 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  entity  called 
the  Viet  Cong.  There  is  yet  a  third  struggle 
in  Asia,  In  our  confrontation  with  Red  China. 
And  sUU  a  fourth  struggle  Is  the  enigmatic 
and  ongoing  cold  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  we  still  call  the  cold  war. 

There  are,  then,  at  least  four  definable  wars 
in  Asia.  By  the  same  reasoning,  there  are  no 
less  than  five  wars  swirling  about  the  Middle 
East. 

Most  obvious  Is  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  which  headlines  our 
present  concern.  But  If  we  were  to  resolve  this 
war  even  to  Israel's  hurt,  the  other  foiu'  wars 
would  remain  to  plague  our  peace-seeking 
efforts. 

Always  beneath  the  surface  of  the  struggles 
In  the  Middle  East  is  the  hatred  In  many  Arab 
circles  for  the  modem  world  which  is  west- 
ern civilization.  This  struggle  Is  clothed  In 
the  pious  garb  of  antl-colonlallsm.  but  It  Is 
basically  a  rejection  of  western  democracy, 
an  alien  Ideology.  Israel  Is  not  the  cause  of 
the  Arab  rejection  of  the  west;  Israel  is  the 
west.  And  Its  very  presence  In  its  midst  is 
regarded  as  an  affront  to  Arab  dignity.  Her 
very  existence  is  termed  "aggression".  But  if 
Israel  did  not  exist,  the  ftiry  of  primitive 
wrath  would  tie  levelled  against  other  west- 
em  installations  .  .  .  from  "library"  to  em- 
bassy. 

Never  too  far  beneath  the  surface  is  a  sec- 
ond struggle,  that  between  Arab  and  Arab,  a 
war  wliich  goes  underground  in  a  ratio 
inverse  to  the  Intensity  of  the  other  strug- 
gles. Were  It  not  for  the  existence  of  Israel, 
this  war  would  come  out  In  the  full  force  of 
Its  bitterness.  Its  victims  already  number  the 
assassinated  heads  of  more  than  one  Arab 
state.  Its  present  manifestations  are  between 
Egypt  and  Yemen  and  between  Nasser's  Egypt 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  prize 
Is  the  domination  of  the  Arab  world.  Nasser 
may  have  one  eye  focused  upon  Israel,  but 
the  other  eye  Is  upon  the  lush  oil  fields  of 
Saudi  Arabia  which  will  be  easier  to  tap  from 
a  military  posture  astride  the  soon-to-be- 
evacuated  British  outpost  In  Aden.  Nasser's 
thrust  In  the  Yemen  Is  so  Intense  that  he  has 
used  poison  gas.  And  the  world  Is  silent.  Is- 
rael dampens  the  Inter-Arab  struggle  and 
even  links  Arabs  together  In  league.  Israel  is 


hardly  the  cause  of  that  dissension,  only  Its 
excuse  for  seeking  more  arms.  With  Israel 
eliminated,  the  bouse  of  Arab  unity  will  dis- 
solve in  a  bath  of  blood. 

There  Is  still  a  fourth  war  whose  existence 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  fiasco  of  Suez 
In  1966.  It  disrupted  the  trl-partite  SLlliance 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
It,  too,  wears  a  pious  garb,  for  it  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  national  Interest.  In  truth.  It 
has  little  to  do  with  the  national  Interest,  for 
It  Is  concerned  primarily  with  corporate 
profit.  It  pays  few  taxes;  yet  it  demands 
much.  Its  prize  is  concession  to  exploit  the 
oil  wealth  of  the  Middle  Bast.  A  truce  has 
been  declared  in  this  struggle  by  economic 
armistice,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  remains  a  factor  in  the  for- 
mation of  American  foreign  policy  or  British 
foreign  policy.  Britain  has  retreated  in  this 
struggle,  having  conceded  tp  United  States 
corporations,  but  France  has  not  forgotten 
the  lesson.  Here  again,  Israel  is  the  mask,  the 
pawn,  and  the  victim,  but  not  the  cause. 

The  fifth  war  Is  the  most  Insidious.  It  is 
the  war  between  east  and  west,  the  struggle 
between  the  United  States  and  the  world  of 
Communism.  In  Its  abstraction,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  In  Its  representation. 

These  five  wars  are  Interrelated.  One  In- 
fluences the  other.  Yet  they  are  separate,  for 
even  If  you  were  to  solve  one,  the  others 
wotild  demand  separate  treatment.  Some  of 
the  struggles  In  the  Middle  East  are  Inter- 
twined with  those  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
conmion  element  of  the  precipitate  Is  the 
confrontation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  at  this  point  that  east 
and  west  have  met  In  bloody  confrontation. 

There  is  more  and  more  evidence  that 
mobilization  In  the  Middle  East  was  triggered 
not  In  Cairo,  but  In  Moscow.  For  not  one 
single  tank  could  move  for  long  In  Egypt's 
Sinai  desert  without  the  spare  parts  from 
Russia.  Not  one  bomber  could  take  off  from 
Egyptian  airfields  without  Instructions,  guid- 
ance, and  maintenance  provided  by  Russia. 
Therefore,  logical  deduction  should  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Nasser  has  been  tuileashed  not 
only  to  attack  Israel,  but  to  embarrass  the 
Umted  States.  It's  the  Cuba  syndrome,  the 
Berlin  blockade  test. 

America's  justification  for  being  In  Viet- 
nam Is  that  it  has  given  a  commitment  to 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  to  defend 
her  against  her  attackers.  Russia,  then,  has 
shifted  the  arena  In  which  the  American 
commitment  is  being  tested,  as  if  to  allow 
the  world  to  judge  whether  America  is  com- 
mitted to  safeguarding  beleaguered  nations 
as  a  sacred  principle  or  whether  America  Is 
simply  concerned  with  expanding  empire  and 
arenas  of  ItLfluence.  Whether  this  Is  Russia's 
Intention  or  not.  this  will  certainly  be  the 
result  of  this  week  of  testing. 

What  we  have  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
explosive  emergence  of  a  marginal  struggle 
that  now  shifts  to  center  stage  as  part  of 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  What  we  have  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  a  conflict  of  world  powers 
compounded  by  the  rivalry  of  Arab  states 
emulsified  by  private  Investment,  in  all  oi 
which  Israel  Is  either  symptom,  pawn,  excuse, 
or  mask. 

Elimination  of  Israel,  even  if  that  could  be 
accomplished,  would  not  resolve  any  of  the 
more  basic  rivalries.  In  this  context,  the  fa- 
miliar assertion  that  It  is  only  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  Issue  which  prevents  the  western  pqw- 
ers  from  inaugurating  an  era  of  peace  aSd. 
harmony  In  the  Middle  East,  must  take  its 
place  with  other  old  myths  which  do  not 
square  with  new  reaUty. 

Israel  Is  the  diversionary  issue  on  which 
the  Arabs  have  presently  concentrated  their 
fire  and  behind  which  they  conduct  their 
rivalry.  By  acting  as  the  breakwater,  Israel 
has  unwittingly  rendered  service  to  the  Arabs 
and  the  west. 

Israel  Is  the  barometer  of  storms  having 
their  sources  elsewhere.  And  Just  as  the  fall- 
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Ing  barometer  •warns  of  approaching  storms, 
80  tbe  falling  fortunes  of  a  small  democracy 
vama  of  the  weakening  of  the  democratic 
world. 

Hawks  and  doves  are  In  confusion  and  few 
show  consistency  In  their  postures.  Those 
who  are  hawks  In  one  war  may  be  doves  in 
another.  But  no  one  can  remain  unlnvolved 
for  long.  Each  of  us  must  frame  a  judgment 
upon  which  be  will  base  his  actions. 

In  evaluating  each  struggle,  we  must  put 
the  test  of  key  questions.  In  each  separate 
struggle,  we  must  ask:  Who  subverts  his 
neighbor?  Which  side  seeks  to  expand  the 
arena  of  human  dignity?  Which  nation  turns 
to  the  ballot  rather  than  the  bullet?  Which 
prefers  tanks  and  rocket  to  economic  de- 
velopment? Which  nations  clamor  for  war? 
The  answers  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  for 
the  Issues  are  complex  but  final  Judgment 
must  be  based  on  the  answer  to  the  key  ques- 
tion, which  nation  has  asked  for  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  peace  table?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  determine  the  nature 
of  our  commitment  and  which  commands 
our  support. 

Once  again  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
We  are  being  tested,  weighed  In  the  balance. 
We  must  not  be  found  wanting. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  POOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  HOIiLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  imfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  953) 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tl<»  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1087:" 
the  foUowlng:  "not  In  excess  of  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  not 
In  excess  of  $226,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1969;  not  In  excess  of  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
l»70:". 

Sac.  2.  Section  16(a)  of  sxich  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  InsMtlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "This  Act  shall  be  carried  out  only 
with  funds  appropriated  from  the  general 
pfioA  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific  pur- 
poae." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  necessary  absence  from  the  dty 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
T,onii»i«i.na  [Mr.  Ellkndik]  on  account  of 
a  death  in  his  family,  he  has  requested 
me  to  handle  the  bill  today,  and  I  shall 
do  so  to  the  best  of  my  abUlly. 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  this  meas- 
ure, which  extends  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 


as  is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  would 
extend  the  authority  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  food-stamp  program  for 
3  additional  years.  It  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  up  to  $200  million 
for  nscal  1968,  $225  million  for  fiscal 
1969,  and  $250  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

We  have  now  had  considerabre  experi- 
ence with  food-stamp  programs.  During 
the  years  between  1939  and  1943  a  pro- 
gram was  operated  under  the  authority 
of  section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  74th 
Congress,  which  provides  for  diverting 
surplus  commodities  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  This  program  was 
suspended  during  World  War  n  when 
our  surplus  stocks  were  used  up.  After 
the  war  there  were  many  proposals  for 
relnstitution  of  the  program,  and  in  1961 
a  pilot  operation  was  undertaken,  again 
imder  section  32.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  was  adopted  in  August  1964,  pro- 
viding authority  for  appropriation  of  up 
to  $75  miUion  for  fiscal  1965,  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966,  $200  million  for  fiscal 
1967,  and  such  sums  as  Congress  might 
thereafter  authorize  for  subsequent 
years.  The  pending  bill,  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in- 
troduced, would  have  provided  perma- 
nent authority  for  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  might  be  necessary.  The 
committee  felt,  however,  that  even  with 
the  experience  accumulated  to  date,  the 
program  is  still  an  expanding  one,  and 
some  limits  should  be  Imposed  to  be  sure 
that  It  is  kept  within  bounds,  while 
maintaining  orderly  growth.  Appropria- 
tions for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  have  been, 
respectively,  $60  million,  $100  million, 
and  $139.5  million.  Provision  of  up  to 
$200  million,  $225  million,  and  $250  mil- 
lion for  1968,  1969,  and  1970  should 
permit  continued  orderly  development. 

The  program,  which  has  been  well  re- 
ceived,   provides    low-income    families 
with  more  adequate  diets  and  expands 
our  markets  for  farm  products.  It  utilizes 
the  existing  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce and  existing  welfare  agencies  to 
assure  efQclent  and  effective  program 
administration.  It  is  purely  voluntary, 
operating  under  State- approved  plans. 
Whenever  a  State  desires  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  the  State  agency 
which  administers  federally  aided  public 
assistance  programs  submits  a  plan  of 
operation   to   the   Secretary,   specifying 
the  political  subdivisions  to  be  covered, 
the  effective  dates,  standards  for  ap- 
proval   of    applicant   households,    and 
other  details.  When  the  plan  is  approved 
the  State  agency  has  responsibility  for 
certification  of  the  households  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  program  and  for 
issuance  of  coupons. 

Eligible  households  are  restricted  to 
those  where  income  Is  a  substantially 
limiting  factor  in  the  attainment  of  an 
adequate  diet.  After  their  eligibility  is 
determined,  they  may  purchase  food 
coupons  in  the  amount  required  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  more  nearly  adequate 
diet.  They  do  not  pay  full  face  value 
for  these  coupons,  but  a  lesser  amount, 
equivalent  to  their  normal  expenditures 
for  food.  Thus,  the  purpose  is  to  supple- 
ment, rather  than  substitute  for,  their 


normal  expenditures,  and  to  provide 
them  with  better,  more  healthful  diets. 
The  program  does  not  free  recipients' 
own  funds  for  other  purposes,  nor  does 
it  transfer  relief  program  responsibilities 
from  the  local  governments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Local  governments  are 
specifically  prohibited  from  decreasing 
welfare  grants  because  of  program  par- 
ticipation, and  since  the  program  re- 
quires participants  to  use  their  normal 
food  expenditures  for  coupon  purchase, 
it  does  not  Increase  the  feasibility  of  a 
reduction  in  welfare  grants. 

Coupons  are  redeemed  for  food  by  local 
merchants  so  that  participants  in  the 
program  are  able  to  shop  with  con- 
venience and  dignity,  obtaining  those 
foods  which  they  need  and  prefer.  They 
are  not  restricted  to  a  few  commodities, 
such  as  commeal  or  other  starches,  but 
they  may  obtain  some  protein,  vegetables, 
and  other  foods  necessary  to  health  and 
well-being.  Coujwns  may  not  be  used  for 
tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  imported 
meats,  other  products  identified  as  im- 
ported, or  any  nonfood  items. 

Local  food  stores,  in  turn,  cash  the 
coupons  at  their  banks.  Use  of  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade  strengthens  those 
channels,  as  well  as  giving  the  program 
the  advantage  of  the  efficiency  and  ex- 
perience of  the  regular  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

Thus,  the  program  Involves  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  local  stores  and  banks,  and 
the  participants  themselves.  By  provid- 
ing a  better  diet  for  low-income  families 
in  a  manner  which  requires  them  to 
maintain  their  own  efforts,  the  program 
contributes  substantially  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  growth 
of  the  program  through  the  continuation 
of  ceilings  on  appropriations,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  limits  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  program  to  those  specifically 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of 
the    Treasury    for    that    purpose.    The 
budget  for  fiscal  1968  proposes  that  the 
act  be  carried  out  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Congress.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  use  for  this  purpose  of  funds 
appropriated  for  another  purpose  is  not 
advisable.  Funds  are  appropriated  by  sec- 
tion 32  to  be  available  when  necessary 
for  carrying  out  that  section.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  protect  markets  for  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  to  protect  the 
producers  of  those  commodities.  Perish- 
able commodities  cannot  be  held  by  pro- 
ducers until  the  market  improves.  They 
must  be  marketed  when  ready  for  mar- 
ket, and  if  the  market  Is  glutted,  the  pro- 
ducer may  face  financial  ruin.  There  is 
not  time  then  to  appropriate  funds.  They 
should  be  there,  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary when  needed,  for  the  diversion  of 
surplus  stocks  from  the  maricet  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  depart 
from  the  text  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Ellender,  to  say  that,  in- 
asmuch as  I  come  from  a  State  where 
the  great  majority  of  our  agricultural 
products  are  perishable,  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  safeguarding  of 


section  32  funds.  Those  fimds,  derived 
from  30  percent  of  the  tariff  receipts  of 
the  Nation,  are  earmariced  particularly 
to  take  care  of  surplus  production  in 
perishable  crops  that  are  nonprice  sup- 
ported— for  instance,  beef,  pork,  poul- 
try, fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  highly 
perishable  crops. 

I  have  felt  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  been  exceedingly  imwlse  in  repeat- 
edly trying  to  raid  section  32  funds  for 
use  in  this  food-stamp  program.  This 
year,  it  has  actually  recommended  raid- 
ing section  32  funds  to  the  extent  of 
$195  million  for  the  carrying  on  in  fiscal 
year  1968  of  the  food-stamp  program. 

So  the  committee  unanimously  has 
urged  the  Senate,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted,  to  require  that  the  food-stamp 
program  be  carried  out  only  with  funds 
appropriated  for  that  specific  purpose. 
This  action  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  basic  legislation  which 
characterizes  the  program  as  a  welfare 
or  social  program  to  be  carried  out  with 
welfare  funds,  rather  than  an  agricul- 
tural program  to  be  carried  out  with 
agricultural  funds. 

The  food-stamp  program  is  a  growing 
program.  Where  $60  million  was  appro- 
priated for  1965,  $139.5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  1967,  and  the  committee 
amendment  contemplates  the  appropria- 
tion of  as  much  as  $250  mllUon  for  1970. 
When  the  program  Is  fully  operative,  it 
is  contemplated  tliat  it  will  take  about 
$425  million.  Whether  Congress  ever 
agrees  to  its  going  to  that  figure  is,  of 
course,  a  question  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine. The  section  32  fund  is  similar  to 
an  insurance  fimd.  If  we  begin  to  use 
some  of  it  first  for  this  purpose  and  then 
for  that  purpose,  we  may  well  find  that 
we  do  not  have  it  when  it  is  needed. 

I  have  one  more  comment  about  sec- 
tion 32  funds.  At  this  time,  when  we  all 
know  that  the  tariff  revenues  are  due  to 
be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  so-called  Kennedy  plan 
figures  for  redu<^on  of  tariffs,  we  are 
particularly  anxious  that  no  further  en- 
croachment upon  section  32  funds  be  in- 
advisedly made. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  upon  this  matter. 
As  I  have  already  announced,  I  am  sim- 
ply handling  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Idr.  Ellender], 
who  could  not  be  here.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss this  program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  should  like  to  ask  the  acting  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  what  amounts,  as 
provided  in  the  measure,  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  each  of  the 
3  years  over  which  the  program  is  being 
extended. 

Bdr.  HOLLAND.  Those  amoimts  are 
$200  million  for  fiscal  1968,  $225  mlUion 
for  fiscal  1969,  and  $250  million  for  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
ask  whether  or  not  the  committee,  during 
Its  deliberations  on  this  measure,  con- 
sidered authorizations  of  higher  figures 
than  these  which  have  just  been  stated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  Iram 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  that  this  bill  was  handled  in 
committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, himself.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  the 
father  of  the  original  food  stamp  bill. 
He  himself  suggested  and  insisted  upon 
the  figures  which  were  placed  in  the  bill. 
In  the  committee  amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate — that  is,  the  $200 
million,  $225  million,  and  $250  milUon 
figures  for  the  3  years  covered  by  this 
program.  He  was  quite  Insistent  upon 
that,  and  I  know  that  is  his  conviction. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
see,  from  the  list  of  States  affected  by 
this  bill,  that  the  State  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  represents  in  part  is 
not  affected  at  all.  We  have  no  food 
stamp  program  in  our  State. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  by 
reason  of  his  pwitemity  of  this  bill,  and 
for  other  reasons,  has  been  very  active 
in  its  furtherance;  and  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  departing  from  the  figures 
which  he  insisted  upon  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  had  had 
some  indication  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  higher  authorizations 
might  be  justified  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  How  will  the  authorizations  of  $225 
million  and  $250  million  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970,  respectively,  compare 
with  the  amounts  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  in  the  past 

2  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  much  greater 
than  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
last  2  fiscal  years.  I  shall  give  the  last 

3  fiscal  years,  since  that  covers  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  operation  of  the  bill: 
$60  mUllon  in  1965,  $100  million  in  1966, 
and  $139.5  million  in  1967. 

I  might  add  that  in  no  year  was  the 
Department  able  to  commit  and  use  the 
entire  amount  appropriated.  For  in- 
stance, in  fiscal  1965,  though  $60  million 
was  appropriated,  the  Department  used 
only  $35.6  million.  In  1966,  though  $100 
million  was  appropriated,  the  Depart- 
ment used  only  $70.5  million.  We  were 
told  in  committee  that  though  $200  mil- 
lion was  authorized  and  $139.5  million 
appropriated  for  1967,  it  appeared  that 
the  total  amount  used  this  year  would  be 
somewhere  between  $120  million  and 
$125  million. 

So  the  amounts  appropriated  today 
are  not  only  greatly  under  the  amounts 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  requested  be  placed  in  the  bill 
as  limitations  for  1968  and  the  2  years  to 


follow,  but  it  also  appears  the  Depart- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  use  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  the  smioimts  author- 
IzcKl  in  this  bill  for  the  3  fiscal  years  of 
fiscal  year  1968,  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
fiscal  year  1970,  are  in  excess  not  only 
of  the  appropriations  that  were  made  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years,  but  also  in 
excess  of  the  expenditures  and  in  excess 
of  authorizations  for  those  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  the  present  fiscal  year  1967, 
$200  million  was  authorized,  $139.5  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  and  between  $120 
million  and  $125  million,  we  are  told  by 
the  Department,  will  be  expended  during 
this  year.  The  making  available  in  this 
authorization  of  $200  million  for  1968, 
$225  million  for  1969,  and  $250  million 
for  1970,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  as  stated  to  us  with  great 
conviction  in  the  committee,  was  more 
than  adequate,  he  thought,  to  cover  the 
future  growth  of  this  program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
Department,  during  the  hearings,  at- 
tempt to  Justify  any  higher  authoriza- 
tions than  are  included  in  the  bill  before 
us? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Depcutment  at- 
tempted to  justify  appn^Jriations  with- 
out limit;  m  other  words,  an  open-end 
authorization.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment later  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  some  specific  figures 
which  were  larger  than  these.  But  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who,  as  I  say, 
has  a  very  great  interest  in  this  program 
and  naturally  would,  because  he  was  the 
father  of  it,  felt  that  these  amounts  were 
adequate  and  that  they  should  be  put  in 
here  to  gueu-antee  against  growth  that 
would  be  too  quick  a  growth  in  the  3 
years  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  if  we  should  find  a  need  for  greater 
appropriations  we  always  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  amendment  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  If  the  Department  has  some 
new  development  not  communicated  to 
us,  this  bill  has  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  that  the  author  of 
this  bill,  the  Senator  from  West  Vh-ginla 
[Mr.  Btrd],  wUl  accept  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  to  the 
soundness  of  this  program  and  allow  the 
bill,  as  included  in  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations which  have  already  been 
adopted,  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  semor 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  au- 
thorizations provided  in  the  bill  before 
us  will  be  ample  to  permit  an  efficient 
and  Judicious  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  into  areas  not  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  certainly  the 
statement  and  conviction  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  Joined  him  in  it.  The 
committee  unanimously  approved  it  in 
the  bill  which  is  now  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  sponsor  of  S.  953,  the  bill  to 
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amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropriations 
for  operations  of  the  program  for  flscat 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing this  June  30, 1  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  well-nigh  unarjlmous 
support  of  the  extension  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  beyond  June  30.  In  reading 
records  of  testimony  during  hearings 
here  In  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  on 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature,  I  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  wide  expression  of 
views  that  the  food  stamp  program  is  a 
vital,  well-admlnlstered,  and  effectively 
desUrned  Federal  program. 

I  had  previously  made  my  own  obser- 
vations as  to  its  effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
having  been  closely  associated  with  its 
development  from  the  Inception  of  the 
pilot  program  in  McDowell  County  in 
1961  to  its  present  coverage  of  48  out  of 
West  Virginia's  55  counties. 

From  my  personal  observations  of  the 
program  oiKrations  in  my  State,  and 
from  reports  on  its  operations  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  o(xi- 
cur  with  the  estimate  expressed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman — 
the  food-stamp  program  is  a  success. 

The  program  has  more  than  lived  up 
to  the  expectations  under  which  it  was 
undertaken.  It  has  provided  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  wise  and  provident  use  of  this 
country's  great  abundance  of  foods  to 
Improve  the  diets  and  health  of  our  low- 
Income  families.  It  has  not  only  expanded 
food  markets  for  our  farmers,  contribut- 
ing to  an  increase  in  farm  Income,  fc^t 
It  has  also  stimulated  local  economies  in 
the  areas  In  which  the  program  Is 
operating. 

As  a  special  merit  of  the  system  used 
by  the  food-stamp  program — Uirough  the 
issuance  of  bonus  coupons — this  program 
has  not  degenerated  into  a  system  of 
handouts.  It  requires  participating  fam- 
ilies to  use  scmie  of  their  own  income  to 
purchase  food.  It  has  served  to  provide 
those  who  most  need  improved  diets  with 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  more  and 
better  food  for  less  money.  And  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  the  wisdom  of  its  de- 
sign, in  that  it  has  been  singularly  free 
of  corruption  at  the  varied  levels  of  its 
administration,  according  to  reports 
available  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  feel  that  action  to  provide  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  and  to  Insure 
an  Increasing  availability  of  funds  for 
effective  expansion  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  is  well  considered  and  timely. 

With  regard  to  the  views  of  some 
people  that  there  should  be  maUdiilng 
funds  required  of  the  participating 
States  for  bonus  coupons.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  suggestion,  as  a  minimal 
disadvantage,  would  cause  a  totally 
needless  complication  in  what  htu  here- 
tofore been  a  smooth  (H)erating  program. 

I  had  looked  into  this  matter  prior  to 
introducing  S.  953.  And  I  had  discussed 
it  with  responsible  officials  within  West 
Virginia.  I  concluded  that  such  a  match- 
ing requirement — ^wlilch  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  costs  the  States  now  bear — 
would  put  the  program  out  of  reach  of 
many  States. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  approving 


the  committee's  action  In  deferring  any 
consideration  of  State  matching  require- 
ments under  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  basic  concept  of  the  food  stamp  ap- 
proach. We  are  putting  a  national  re- 
source to  work  to  assist  the  States  to  im- 
prove food  consumption  levels  among  the 
needy.  This  national  resource  Is  our 
abundance  of  food.  It  is  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  that  has  this  national  resource 
at  its  disposal — not  the  States. 

The  free  food  coupons  that  the  recip- 
ients receive  are  but  a  means  to  put  that 
food  abundance  within  the  reach  of  our 
low-income  families.  These  coupons  rep- 
resent the  added  food  purchasing  power 
that  moves  our  food  surpluses  Into  con- 
sumption rather  than  into  Government 
ownership  under  price  support  and  sur- 
plus ronoval  programs. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  require  States  to 
match  part  of  the  oost  of  the  bonus 
coupons,  we  would  be  taxing  nonexist- 
ent resources  within  the  States — for  our 
abundance  of  food  is  a  national — not  a 
State  resource. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  States  now  share  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program.  The  cost  of 
carefully  qualifying  applicant  families  Is 
a  considerable  one — but  a  necessary  one 
to  Insure  against  waste  and  abuse.  And 
the  States  finance  the  costs  of  safeguard- 
ing and  Issuing  the  coupons. 

These  State  costs  represent  about  7 
percent  of  the  value  erf  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. So,  the  States  are  sharing  In  the 
costs. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  record  of  the 
hearings  clearly  Indicates  that  a  State 
matching  of  the  bonus  coupons  may 
likely  kill  the  program.  I  know  that  it 
would  pose  an  additional  burden  in  West 
Virginia,  and  other  Senators  have  testi- 
fied that  it  would  seriously  threaten  the 
program  in  their  own  States. 

Many  States  are  now  hard  pressed  to 
finance  basic  welfare  programs  and  the 
Congress  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
consider  legislation  to  raise  the  amounts 
provided  for  such  programs.  In  the  faoe 
of  these  facts,  some  States  may  likely, 
however  reluctantly,  decide  to  switch 
back  to  the  surplus  donation  program 
because  that  program  requires  no  State 
matching  of  the  value  of  the  surplus 
foods  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

If  we  kill  the  food  stamp  program, 
now,  with  a  State  matching  requirement. 
we  are  forcing  a  return  to  the  less  ef- 
fective and  less  sufScient  surplus  dona- 
tion program.  We  are  forcing  States  and 
low-income  people  to  give  up  a  more  dig- 
nified, self-help  program  for  the  poor — 
one  that  has  won  wide  acceptance,  ap- 
proval, and  support;  the  use  of  a  pro- 
gram that  operates  through  commercial 
channels  rather  than  in  competition 
with  them;  the  economic  stimulus  the 
bonus  coupons  provide  to  the  local  econ- 
omies of  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  that  the 
Congress  permanently  extend  the  food 
stamp  program. 

As  with  any  ongoing  program,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  agencies  involved  to 


plan  sihead.  The  present  provision  for 
appropriations  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  would  provide  the  assurance  of  or- 
derly progression.  It  wUl  protect  and 
maintain  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion necessary  for  effective  action. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill 
before  it  now — S.  953 — the  extension  of 
the  Food  Stsonp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
and  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  having  patiently  an- 
swered the  questions  I  have  propounded. 
I  also  express  gratitude  to  Senator  El- 
LENDKR  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  Senator  Jordan,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  his  subcommittee,  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  action  in  reporting 
this  bill  for  Senate  consideration  in  am- 
ple time  to  avoid  a  lapse  of  funding  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  subject  matter  was  siifflclently 
important  to  require  the  early  action 
we  took. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  compliment  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  reporting 
S.  953,  and  on  its  predecessor,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  The  present  legisla- 
tion represents  the  continuation  of  a 
giant  step  forward  in  raising  the  dietary 
standards  among  the  poor  in  the  Nation. 

Pood  stamps  have  now  proved  them- 
selves in  3  years  of  national  use — during 
which,  I  might  add,  the  results  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

The  facts  are  in.  They  demonstrate 
that  this  is  an  effective  program  and 
that  it  can  be  operated  at  an  acceptable 
level  of  FWeral  expenditure. 

States  and  localities  must  request  par- 
ticipation. Costs  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties are  such  that  no  new  areas  will  come 
into  the  program  unless  there  exists  a 
clear  need.  Expansion  to  date  has  been 
gradual  and  orderly. 

No  county  is  permitted  to  operate  the 
food  stamp  program  simultaneously  with 
the  commodity  distribution  program.  So. 
when  an  area  shifts  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  there  is  an  offset  in  some  of 
the  P^deral  costs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
committee  provided  for  another  3-year 
extension.  This  will  give  the  States  and 
localities  time  for  proper  planning.  At 
the  same  time.  Congress  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  review  progress  and  determine 
if  the  additional  3  years  of  experience 
will  then  require  any  legislative 
modifications. 

In  summary,  then,  the  program  is  at- 
taining its  objectives ;  it  has  enjoyed  good 
administration;  the  expansion  has  been 
well  planned  and  orderly.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  further  that  expansion 
to  new  areas  of  need.  I  favor  passage  to 
accomplish  that  purpose,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  do  Ukewlse. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 


So  the  bill  <S.  953)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wsw 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  deeply  Indebted  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  for 
so  graciously  agreeing  to  handle  this 
measure,  which  extends  the  food  stamp 
program  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  In 
managing  this  bill.  Senator  Holland 
stepped  in  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiure  and 
Forestry,  whose  absence  today  was  oc- 
casioned regrettably  by  a  death  In  his 
family.  Though  called  upon  at  the  last 
moment  to  handle  this  vitally  impor- 
tant measure.  Senator  Holland  per- 
formed the  task  in  the  truly  outstanding 
manner  that  has  characterized  his  many 
years  of  public  service  to  the  Nation.  His 
articulate  explanation  of  the  bill  as- 
sured its  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Senate.  We  are  most  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd).  His  penetrating  analysis  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  discussion  of 

any  measure. 

Finally,  the  Senate  may  be  proud  of 
another  achievement,  obtained  with  dis- 
patch and  with  full  consideration  for 
the  views  of  every  Member. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

RECCSa  SUBJECT  TO  TRX  CALL   OT  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  MANsrnBLDl . 


AMENDMENT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FOND  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. President  Johnson  on  May  25  sub- 
mitted a  highly  Important  message  for 
Improving  and  strengthening  our  politi- 
cal process.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  message.  It  is  not  only  sound, 
thoughtful,  and  comprehensive,  but  will 
be  significant,  I  am  sure,  In  the  ultimate 
resolution  of  the  dllBcult  and  vexing 
problems  in  this  area. 

The  President  speaks  not  only  as  the 
Chief  Executive,  but  also  from  a  well- 
spring  of  knowledge  acquired  as  a  sea- 


soned and  experienced  political  cam- 
paigner, and  from  30  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service  as  a  Representa- 
tive, Senator,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Vice  President,  and  President. 

After  the  sesutshlng  and  sometimes 
spirited  debate  which  was  recently  con- 
ducted in  this  Chamber,  I  think  it  can 
be  fairly  stated  that  all  agree  that  the 
time  for  action  Is  at  hand.  The  Presi- 
dent's thoughtful  proposals  will  guide 
our  way  to  the  achievement  of  our  com- 
mon purpose. 

Brlefiy,  here  is  the  substance  of  the 
President's  message: 

First,  he  makes  basic  and  funda- 
mental proposals  to  revise  and  give  new 
life  and  meaning  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  conduct  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns, "niese  proposals  would  place 
meaningful  limitations  on  the  total 
amoimt  of  political  contributions  which 
smy  individual  could  make,  and  would 
put  teeth  into  the  rules  relating  to  the 
disclosure  of  contributions  received  and 
expenditures  made  by  Federal  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  support- 
ing such  candidates. 

In  substance  and  principle,  the  need 
for  these  reforms  is  imiformly  recog- 
nized. The  President  has  given  the  cause 
of  honest  elections  new  vigor  and  leader- 
ship. I  am  confident  that  this  Congress 
will  enact  these  vital  measures.  Our  con- 
science and  our  constituencies  demand 
no  less. 

Next,  and  of  great  concern  and  Inter- 
est to  me,  are  the  recommendations  in- 
volving campaign  financing.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  two  areas  to  our  specific 
attention. 

First,  that  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential elections  should  be  pursued  as 
the  best  means  of  Insuring  the  financial 
independence  of  presidential  candidates 
and  making  certain  the  full  and  free  flow 
of  issues  and  ideas  to  the  voters. 

Second,  that  Federal  action  Is  needed 
at  other  levels  of  the  election  processes 
to  sustain  and  make  more  viable  these 
election  campaigns. 

I  am  gratified  that  after  the  thorough 
consideration  which  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  to  this  matter,  he  has 
concluded  that  the  framework  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Long  Act  should  be  re- 
tained. Modifications  and  improvements 
are.  of  course,  suggested.  I  have  sug- 
gested them  myself.  These  are  compre- 
hensive, well  reasoned,  and  thought 
provoking.  I  know  that  they  will  be  ear- 
nestly considered  in  oiu'  deliberations. 

Moreover,  I  find  that  this  message 
charts  a  course  which  not  only  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  approach  that 
I  have  advocated,  but  also  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recommendations 
made  last  week  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
My  respected  colleague  would  provide  for 
the  pubhc  funding  of  Federal  election 
campaigns.  I  am  encouraged  to  find  in- 
creasing agreement  from  all  quarters 
that  a  system  of  direct  public  financing 
of  presidential  election  campaigns  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  our  political 
processes. 

The  area  of  agreement  is  large.  We 
must  now  strive  together,  with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  President,  to  work  out  the 


details  and  mechanics  of  implementing 
the  best  system  in  the  interests  of  all 
Americans.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  all  Senators  in  the  days  ahead,  so 
that  this  problem  can  be  resolved  quick- 
ly though  deliberately. 

I  wish  to  thank  President  Johnson  for 
again  demonstrating  his  deep  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  our  electoral  process. 
I  pledge  myself  to  every  effort  in  order 
that  his  inspired  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  will  bear  fruit  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  completed  its  work. 

I  now  introduce  a  bill  which  provides 
the  guidelines  and  proposals  on  political 
campaign  financing  suggested  by  the 
President  in  his  message.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  already 
introduced  two  bUls  that  Implement 
other  recommendations  in  that  Presi- 
dential messfige.  Quite  rightly,  those  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdmlrUstration. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  pertains 
only  to  the  President's  proposal  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  presidential  elections. 
This  bill  and  others  already  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  were  to  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  conunittee 
which  were  scheduled  to  begin  this 
afternoon.  I  imderstand  that  there  has 
been  objection.  Mr.  President,  to  holding 
hearings  on  political  campaign  financing 
this  afternoon,  so  there  will  be  no  hear- 
ings for  that  purpose  until  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received   and    appropriately    referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1883)  to  amend  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RESTORATION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCH^RATED  DE- 
PRECIATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  further  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  report  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  on  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  sOlowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real 
property.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  time  that  this  bill  was  initially  be- 
fore us.  we  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for 
it  in  order  to  encourage  investment  «md 
to  fulfill  a  commitment,  that  when  the 
need  for  the  legislation  had  subsided, 
the  President  would  recommend  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  be  reinstated,  and 
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that  they  shoiild  be  placed  Into  full  op- 
eration In  even  a  more  favorable  fashion 
for  biuineBe  than  they  had  been  before. 
That  is  what  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  would  do. 

Senators  know  that  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act,  and  Senators  know  that 
I  fought  very  strenuously  against  any 
weakening  of  that  act.  I  believe  that  we 
should  move  forward  rather  than  back- 
ward, and  that  we  should  not  in  any  wise 
weaken  that  act  unless  we  have  some- 
thing better  to  put  on  the  books  in  its 
place. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  have 
to  take  to  conference  a  Senate  bill  which 
contained  the  very  type  of  provision  I 
had  fought  so  hard  against. 

mZSIDEimAI.    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    TXTITD    ACT 

I  report  to  you  now  that  while  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were 
not  able  to  persuade  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  all  the  Senate  amendments, 
they  did  persuade  the  House  conferees 
to  recede  on  the  senate  amendment  re- 
garding the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act.  In  all  candor.  I  must 
admit  that  I  personally  wish  the  House 
conferees  had  been  more  adamant  or  that 
I  Euid  my  colleagues  had  been  less  per- 
suasive. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  stands  as  it  did  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lengthy  Senate  debate. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Mansfield 
motion  as  amended  to  include  the  Ciore 
provision.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  no  funds  can  be  ap- 
propriated stnd  disbursed  under  the  act 
imtil  guidelines  governing  their  distri- 
bution are  adopted  by  law. 

While  I  am  on  this  matter,  however. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  has  not 
been  repealed.  It  remains  on  the  statute 
books.  The  Finance  Committee  is  ready 
to  study  guidelines  imder  the  instruc- 
tions it  received  from  the  Senate.  Hear- 
ings were  to  begin  today  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  every  confidence  that  they 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  guide- 
lines which  will  satisfy  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Ad- 
visory Board  can  be  appointed,  and  with 
the  Board's  help  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral can  begin— as  I  hope  he  will— to 
develop  regulations  for  administering 
the  act. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  investment 
credit  provisions  of  the  bill.  Three  such 
provisions  "were  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

SUSPENSION   PERIOD  PROPERTY 

The  first  investment  credit  provision 
dealt  with  the  basic  problem  of  defining 
the  types  of  property  which  are  to  be 
denied  the  investment  credit  as  a  result 
of  the  suspension  period.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  were  adamant 
that  the  conference  accept  the  defini- 
tions contained  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  them 
more  adamant  on  any  provision.  While 
we  on  our  side  tried  hard  to  convince 
them  to  accept  the  Senate  provision,  the 
House  conferees  refused  to  yield.  It  was 


only  after  a  dlfBcult,  long,  and  spirited 
discussion  that  any  sort  of  compromise 
on  this  point  was  reached. 

The  Senators  will  recall  that  under  the 
version  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  investment  credit  would  not  have 
been  available  with  respect  to  property 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period  or 
with  respect  to  property  whose  construc- 
tion was  begun  or  ordered  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  suspension  period.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  cases 
in  which  the  taxpayer  had  entered  into 
a  binding  contract  before  the  beginning 
of  the  suspension  period. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
felt  strongly  that  the  investment  credit 
should  be  made  available  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  after  the  end  of  the 
suspension  period  regardless  of  the  time 
when  it  was  ordered.  They  argued  that 
the  administrative  problems  would  be 
formidable  if  the  Senate  version  were 
enacted.  They  argued  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  cases 
in  which  taxpayers  canceled  orders  and 
reordered  after  the  suspension  period 
deliberately  to  evade  the  intent  of  the 
law  and  other  cases  in  which  a  similar 
cancellation  and  reorder  were  unrelated 
to  tax  consequences.  They  also  argued 
that  some  taxpayers  were  required  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  to 
place  orders  or  begbi  construction  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows  from  the  col- 
loquy I  had  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Neuson]  last  Thursday. 
I  was  not  pleased  with  the  agreement  we 
reached  on  this  particular  provision  in 
the  conference,  but  after  lone  di.scussion 
of  the  point,  and  after  considering  the 
attitude  of  the  House  conferees  on  this 
point,  we  concluded  that  we  must,  in 
large  part,  on  this  point  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Houae  If  we  were  to  obtain 
a  conference  agreement.  The  compromise 
we  reached,  which  I  will  describe  in  Just 
a  moment,  represents  the  most  that  we 
could  obtain  from  the  House  conferees 
on  this  point.  You  will  note  that  it  picks 
up  $150  million  in  revenue  over  the 
House  version,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  at 
least  one  reason  for  favoring  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
that  was  finally  arrived  at.  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  denied  prop>erty  ordered 
during  the  suspension  period — that  is, 
before  March  10 — only  if  it  was  acquired 
before  May  24,  1967.  This  compromise 
takes  the  House  at  least  a  short  step  to- 
ward the  Senate  provision.  Property 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period, 
but  delivered  on  or  after  May  24,  will  be 
eligible  for  the  investment  credit. 

In  connection  with  this  basic  rule,  the 
investment  credit — and  in  this  case  also, 
the  accelerated  depreciation  provision — 
will  only  be  denied  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty that  is  constructed  if  the  construc- 
tion was  begun  during  the  suspension 
period  or  if  an  order  for  the  construction 
was  placed  during  the  suspension  period 
and  actual  physical  construction  was 
begun  before  May  24.  In  these  construc- 
tion cases,  the  investment  credit  or  ac- 
celerated depreciation  will  still  be  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
construction  which  takes  place  on  or 
after  May  24. 


LIMITATION    ON   TH«   INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  remaining  de- 
cisions of  the  conferees.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou^  approved  an  increase  in 
the  existing  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
Investment  credit  which  may  be  claimed 
by  a  taxpayer  in  any  one  year.  Presently 
that  limit  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
first  $25,000  of  tax  liability  plus  25  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  tax  liability.  Last 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit,  provision  was 
made  for  increasing  this  limit  to  the 
first  $25,000  of  tax  liability  plus  50  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  tax  liability,  as  of 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
bill  deal  with  the  time  when  this  50- 
percent  limit  is  to  be  put  into  effect 

Under  the  bill  we  approved  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  50-percent  limitation  was  to  be 
available  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  Under  the  House  bill, 
the  limitation  was  to  be  effective  begin- 
ning March  10.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  receded  on  this  matter  of 
the  effective  date.  The  House  conferees 
apparently  felt  that  this  earlier  effective 
date  for  the  50-percent  limitation  was 
Important  because  of  concern  over  seg- 
ments of  the  transportation  industry, 
which  are  among  the  chief  industries  af- 
fected by  the  provision. 

VIETNAM  AIRLirr 

On  the  final  amendment,  the  House 
conferees  receded  and  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  extends  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  certain  aircraft  operating 
outside  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
so-called  Vietnam  airlift  amendment.  It 
will  apply  to  certain  aircraft  operating 
under  contract  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  carry  troops  and  supplies  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  foreign  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

As  for  the  revenue  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  will  Involve  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue of  $625  million  in  the  4  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1970  as  compared  to  the 
bill  as  i>assed  by  the  Senate.  The  decision 
regarding  the  definition  of  suspension 
period  property  reduces  revenues  over 
the  4  fiscal  years  by  $420  million,  while 
the  change  in  the  effective  date  of  the 
50-percent  limitation  will  reduce  reve- 
nues by  $205  million.  Of  the  total  reve- 
nue loss  as  compared  to  the  Senate  bill, 
$175  million  will  occur  in  the  fiscal  year 
196^  and  $360  million  will  occur  In  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  number  of 
provisions  at  issue  in  this  confe»ence  was 
small,  the  conference  was  one  in  which 
the  issues  were  warmly  debated — perhaps 
as  much  so  as  any  I  have  participated  in. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  conferees  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  House  on  the  one 
point  relating  to  orders  and  deliveries 
further  than  I  wish  had  been  necessary, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  no 
other  alternative  if  there  were  to  be  a 
conference  agreement. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  prompt 
approval  to  this  rejwrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
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minority  leader  wishes  to  be  here  be- 
fore the  report  is  adopted,  so  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grvzning]  has  a  statement 
he  would  like  to  make,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  proceedings  imder 
the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  PRE- 
SERVE THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE, 
UNHINDERED  INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING  THROUGH  THE  GULF 
OF  AQABA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
ominous  events  in  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks.  Indicating  a  rapidly 
approaching  crisis  there,  is  of  deep  con- 
cern not  only  for  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  especially  the  United  States. 

The  Middle  East  has  for  far  too  long 
been  imder  constant  threat  of  violence 
instigated  by  dictator  Nasser  of  Eg3rpt,  as 
well  as  the  dictators  of  many  other  Arab 
countries. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  successive 
administrations  of  our  Government  to 
stop  giving  material  aid  to  Nasser  since 
such  aid  has  enabled  Egypt  to  carry  out 
his  openly  proclaimed  threat  to  destroy 
Israel,  the  ohly  oasis  of  true  democracy 
and  civilization  in  the  Middle  East  desert 
of  backwardness  and  of  ruthless  dictator- 
ships. 

Heeding  repeated  congressional  pleas 
both  by  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Johnson  administration  has 
finally  and  properly  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Egypt. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis,  I  hope  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  stand  firm  in  resisting  this 
latest  Nasser  threat  and  will  not  attempt 
to  buy  him  off  through  a  resimiption  of 
economic  aid.  There  can  be  no  c(»npro- 
mise  with  blackmail  or  blackmailers. 

The  United  States  should  Insist  that 
the  international  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  be  kept  truly  free  for  all  shipping. 
Including  ships  flying  the  Israel  flag. 

When  Egypt  closed  the  straits  leading 
into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  except  to  shipping 
of  which  it  approved,  it  committed  an 
act  of  aggression  not  only  against  Israel 
but  against  the  shipping  of  all  maritime 
nations.  The  United  States  carmot  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  its  flagships  to  be 
searched  by  Egypt  on  the  high  seas. 

Nor  can  the  United  States  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  Egypt  to  starve  Israel  for 
the  United  States  has  definite  commit- 
ments to  Israel — commitments  given  re- 
peatedly in  no  xmcertain  terms  by  Presi- 
dents from  President  Trimian  on. 

I  have  for  years  on  the  Senate  floor 
opposed  the  UJ3.  unilateral  hiterventlon 
in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  on  behalf  of 
a  succession  of  inept,  corrupt,  and  coup- 
imposed  dictatorial  governments  of 
South  Vietnam — governments  enjoying 
no  popular  siipport  and  maintained  in 
oflBce  only  by  the  Armed  Forces  and 


lavish  funds  of  the  United  States.  On  be- 
half of  those  govermnents  the  United 
States  has  unilaterally  committed  almost 
500,000  groimd  troops  to  fight  a  ground 
war  in  an  area  which  many  who  should 
know  Is  not  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  in  his  campaign 
pronoimcements  In  1964,  President  John- 
son repeatedly  indicated  he  would  not  do. 

But,  in  recent  weeks,  when  the  security 
of  Israel  has  been  threatened  by  the  ag- 
gressive actions  of  the  Arab  States,  the 
United  States,  despite  its  many  prior 
commitments  to  Israel  to  defend  its  terri- 
torial integrity,  has  been  insistent  that 
aivy  action  in  the  troubled  Middle  East  be 
in  concert  with  other  nations. 

That  is  a  commendable  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  United  States  did  not  exhibit 
a  similar  spirit  before  it  escalated  its  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  put  in  its 
leading  editorial  this  morning: 

In  terms  of  American  Interest — as  well  as 
commitment — the  Middle  East  is  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  Souttieast  Asia.  The  Middle 
East  Is  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  been  a  strategic  goal 
of  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great.  A  reminder 
of  this  came  only  yesterday  with  the  news 
that  Russian  warships  are  going  to  pass 
through  the  Black  Sea  Straits  into  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  stands  overcommitted  in  Vietnam. 
But,  as  the  New  York  Times  states,  if 
Washington  "Now  argues  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  take  on  two  crucial  commit- 
ments at  the  same  time,  there  would  be 
another  good  reason  to  say  it  is  time  to 
deescalate  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

There  is  not  time  for  delay.  The  recent 
meetings  of  the  Security  Coimcil  of  the 
United  Nations  show  clearly  that  on  a 
final  vote — if  it  should  come  to  that  after 
days  of  futile  debate — the  sentiment  will 
be  for  a  breathing  spell — which  will  give 
the  Arab  nations  time  to  consolidate  their 
positions  while  Israel  starves. 

As  the  noted  historian  Barbara  Tuch- 
man  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  30, 1967: 

Meanwhile  let  us  at  least  stop  pretending: 
let  us  stop  using  the  words  Peace  and 
Freedom  as  nice  white  verbal  bandages  to 
cover  the  gangrene  underneath.  I  few  one 
have  had  enough  of  hearing  these  words 
mouthed  by  administration  spokesmen  as 
an  incantation  to  bewitch  us  into  supposing 
that  carnage  In  Vietnam  is  "freedom"  and 
scuttle  in  the  Middle  East  Is  "peace." 

Therefore,  if  the  other  free  nations 
should  refuse  or  abstain  from  joining 
the  United  States,  then  the  United 
States  should  not  hesitate  unilaterally  to 
honor  its  pledges  to  guarantee  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Israel  for  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  Egypt 
can  be  viewed  only  as  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  that  freedom  Eind  inde- 
pendence. 

To  fulfill  its  pledges  to  Israel,  the 
United  States  should  deploy  at  once  the 
necessary  units  of  its  Armed  Forces  to 
protect  all  shipping  desiring  to  pass 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  en  route  to 
Israel,  regardless  of  cargo  and  without 
inspection  or  harassment  by  Egypt  or  its 
allies. 

As    noted   columnist   James    Reston 


stated  in  his  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  entitled  "Geneva: 
Europe's  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Cold 
War": 

What  the  alUes  in  Europe  are  watching  now 
is  whether  the  United  States,  which  is  com- 
mlted  to  freedom  of  maritime  commerce  and 
the  security  of  Israel,  will  apply  these  argu- 
ments to  the  Middle  East  crisis  as  Johnson 
has  to  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis,  and  the 
paradox  of  it  is  that  many  of  the  Europeans 
who  have  been  most  critical  of  his  use  of 
force  in  Southeast  Asia  lure  now  afraid  he 
might  not  follow  this  line  In  the  Middle 
East. 

There  is  no  other  honorable  course 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  than  to 
use  its  forces  not  only  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas  but  also 
to  honor  its  many  commitments  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  integrity  of  Israel. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  both  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia  would  immediately  be 
warned  by  the  United  States  that  the 
military  equipment  which  the  United 
States  gave  them  was  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  Commiuiist  aggression  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  an  aggres- 
sive war  against  Israel. 

In  view  of  the  belligerent  attitudes  ex- 
pressed in  recent  days  by  both  these 
Arab  countries  and  their  mobilization 
actions,  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately stop  all  military  aid  shipments  to 
these  coimtries.  It  was  a  tragic  mistake 
for  the  United  States  to  supply  them 
with  arms  at  all.  The  consequences  of 
that  folly  were  foreseeable. 

I  ask  imanlmous  coiisent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlcs  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  31,  1967,  entitled  "Middle 
East  and /or  Vietnam,"  the  column  by 
James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  May  31,  1967,  entitled  "Geneva:  Eu- 
rope's Second  Thoughts  on  the  Cold 
War"  and  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  printed  on  May  30, 
1967,  from  Barbara  W.  Tuchman  entitled 
"Guns  of  May?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31.  1967] 
Middle  East  and/ob  Vietnak 

The  issues  in  the  I^ddle  Eastern  conflict 
are  being  confused  by  some  commentators 
and  critics  with  the  very  different  issues  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  Just  as  spokesmen  for 
the  Johnson  Administration  have  drawn  false 
parallels  between  appeasement  of  Hitler  and 
what  was  described  as  appeasement  of  Ho 
Ctii  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  so  now  the 
terms  "hawk"  and  "dove"  are  being  loosely 
applied  to  the  Middle  East  as  if  they  had  the 
same  connotation  as  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  neither  accidental  nor  Illogical  that 
many  of  the  same  Americans  who  are  calling 
for  descalatlon  and  unconditional  negotia- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia  also  call  for  flrmneas 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  insisting 
on  freedom  of  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  on  honoring  American  commitments  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Israel. 

The  United  States  had  no  such  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  least 
of  all  to  fight  a  virtually  unUateral  and  major 
war  on  behalf  of  Saigon.  In  1954,  when  the 
SEATO  treaty  was  signed.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  spedflcally  ruled  out 
"unilateral  armed  Intervention."  While 
SElATO's  econconic  and  defensive  commit- 
ments were  Indeed  extended  in  a  protocol 
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to  South  Vietnam,  along  with  Cambodia  and 
Laoa,  Saigon  was  not  even  a  party  to  the 
8EATO  treaty. 

The  other  major  document  sometimes  cited 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  a  commit- 
ment to  Saigon  was  a  letter  from  President 
EUenhower  to  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  on  Oct.  23, 1964.  In  it  General  Elsen- 
hower wrote  of  aid  to  Saigon,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  "to  assist  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggreselon  through 
military  means."  However,  this  aid  was  made 
dependent  of  President  Diem  creating  a  Gov- 
ernment "enlightened  in  purpose  and  effec- 
tive in  performance."  Diem  failed  signally  to 
do  this,  as  virtually  every  Vletnamrae  from 
Premier  Ky  down  now  recognizes. 

President  Kennedy  just  before  his  death 
and  President  Johnson  as  late  as  1964  both 
tnaisted — In  Mr.  Johnson's  words — that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  "ought  to  be  fought  by  the 
boys  of  Asia,"  not  by  Americans.  Israel  is  not 
asking  the  United  States  to  fight  for  her. 
There  is  no  commitment  to  do  so,  and  In 
present  circumstances  no  need  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  c<Mnmitments,  which  can  be 
documented  precisely,  by  every  American 
President  since  Truman  to  defend  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  Israel,  and 
there  are  also  commitments  by  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Johnson  in  favor  of  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  free  passage  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  terms  of  American  Interest — as  well  as 
oommltment— the  Middle  East  Is  to  be  dilTer- 
entlated  from  Southeast  AsU.  The  Middle 
Bast  la  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  between 
Asia  and  EunqM.  It  has  been  a  strategic  goal 
of  BuBsla  since  Peter  the  Great.  A  reminder 
of  this  came  only  yesterday  with  the  news 
that  Russian  warships  are  going  to  pass 
through  the  Black  Sea  Straits  into  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean. 

In  its  great-power  aspect  the  Middle  East- 
em  crisis  shapes  up  as  a  confrontation  of  the 
Soviet  ITnlon  versus  the  United  States.  As  the 
British  and  French  were  gradually  forced  out 
of  the  area  following  World  War  n,  the  Unit- 
ed States  took  their  place.  The  region  is  now 
at  paramoimt  strategic  Importance  to  this 
country,  whereas  imtll  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Southeast  Asia  was  only  a  marginal 
power  factor  for  the  United  States. 

The  Persian  Gulf  area  produces  37  percent 
of  the  world's  petroleum  and  has  proved 
^obal  reserves  of  60  per  cent.  American  firms 
have  a  gross  investment  in  the  region  of  more 
than  ta,600,000,000.  There  Is  nothing  com- 
parable In  American  interests  that  can  be 
said  of  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula. 

The  American  position  has  now  reached 
the  Ironical  stage  where  vlrtiially  every  argu- 
ment advanced  for  the  Vietnam  war — com- 
mitments, honor,  security,  interests,  con- 
sistency, the  self-determination  of  small  na- 
tions—could be  used  in  favor  of  helping 
brael.  However,  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  is  It 
valid  to  make  such  comparisons.  These  are 
two  separate  problems  calling  for  different 
solutions,  but  they  are  alike  in  that  they 
both  require  major  policy  decisions  in  1967. 

If  Washington  now  argues  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  take  on  two  crucial  commitments 
at  the  same  time,  this  would  be  another  good 
reason  to  say  it  is  time  to  deesoalate  the  war 
in  V^tnam. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  81,  19671 

Gkmxva:  Ettkopk'b  Sbcond  Thoitohts  on  thx 

Cou>  Was 

(By  James  Reston) 

OXNXVA,  May  30. — The  vicious  Middle  East 

oonti^versy  has  startled  our  old  friends  and 

aUies  in  Western  Evaope.  They  have  been 

saying  the  cold  war  was  over  in  this  part  of 

the    world    (blaming    Washington    for    not 

knowing  it),  but  now  they  are  not  so  sure. 


The  Arab-IvaeU  crisis  Is  a  little  nearer 
Europe  than  Vietnam.  It  Is  In  an  area  where 
Britain  and  France  still  have  important  in- 
terests. Moscow  la  backing  the  Arabe  and 
Washington  Is  sort  of  IsacUng  Israel,  and  this 
has  produced  some  interesting  reactions. 

All  the  Western  European  governments  are 
playing  for  time.  They  are  talking  about 
Four-Power  oonferenoes,  appeals  to  the  World 
Court,  and  reeolutloos  at  the  United  Na- 
tions— all  of  which  meet  with  objections 
from  one  side  or  the  other — and  they  are 
waiting  for  a  lead  from  President  Johnson, 
who  In  turn,  and  no*  unnaturally,  Is  wait- 
ing this  time  to  see  who  will  be  with  him  if 
he  challenges  Naaser'fe  blockade. 

THS   OATKKXSPntS 

Eitrope  has  a  special  Interest  In  the  key 
Issue  tn  this  Middle  Eastern  conflict.  It  is  a 
sea-girt  continent  trading  In  the  world.  It 
is  full  of  vast  inland  seas  whose  waters  wash 
the  shores  of  many  lands  but  narrow  down 
into  gateways  that  eoiild  be  controlled  by 
other  nations  standing  at  the  gate. 

■nie  nations  of  Europe,  despite  their  an- 
cient enmities,  live  too  close  together  to  ac- 
cept Nasser's  assertion  that  he  has  the  right 
to  close  the  gate  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  just 
because  he  happens  to  dislike  the  Israelis 
who  live  inside.  On  that  basis,  Finland,  Po- 
land and  even  the  Soviet  Union  couldn't  get 
out  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea  powers, 
including  the  U.S.8JI.,  might  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  "free  and  Innocent  passage"  past  the 
Turkish  guns  at  the  Dardanelles. 

JOHNSON'S  Dn.XMl<A8 

The  legalities  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  may  be 
different,  but  the  basic  point  is  the  same. 
Nasser  Is  claiming  not  only  the  right  to 
blockade  Israel  but  to  destroy  her,  and  even 
Europe  in  her  present  mood  of  Isolation  and 
wishful  thinking  Is  not  prepared  to  mini- 
mize Nasser's  challenge. 

Aooordingly,  the  alUes  are  turning  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  be  couldn't  possibly  be 
In  a  more  difficult  position,  for  all  his  argu- 
ments In  defense  of  his  Vietnam  policy  apply 
with  even  greater  force  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

He  has  argued  that  he  must  keep  his 
commitments  In  Vietnam  or  all  his  other 
commitments  and  hopes  of  world  order  are 
worthless.  He  has  asserted  that  the  United 
States  must  keep  its  international  contracts 
even  if  the  other  parties  to  those  contracts 
fall  to  do  so.  He  has  set  out  to  block  the 
expansion  of  Commimlst  Influence  in  areas 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
And  he  has  said,  in  effect,  that  great  risks 
and  sacrifices  must  be  taken  in  Vietnam 
in  order  to  avoid  greater  risks  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere  later  on. 

What  the  allies  In  Europe  are  watching 
now  is  whether  the  United  States,  which  U 
committed  to  freedom  of  maritime  commerce 
and  the  security  of  Israel,  virlll  apply  these 
arguments  to  the  Middle  East  crisis  as  John- 
son has  to  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis,  and 
the  paradox  of  It  Is  that  many  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  been  most  critical  of  his 
use  of  force  in  Southeast  Asia  are  now  afraid 
he  might  not  follow  this  line  in  the  Middle 
East. 

EOaOPt'S   MOOD 

This  Is  obviously  a  devilish  dilemma  for 
a  President  who  has  over  half  a  million  men 
engaged  in  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  standing  guard  in 
Europe,  while  France  leads  a  campaign 
against  American  influence  in  Europe  and 
American  intervention  In  Asia. 

"The  United  States,"  says  The  Telegraph 
In  London,  "Is  unequivocally  committed  to 
defending  Israel  against  aggression,  and 
KSTPt.  by  closing  t.ha  Giilf  \b  equally  clearly 
committing  an  act  of  aggression.  Britain 
has  only  a  secondary  role  to  play  in  this 


drama.  She  can,  in  essence,  only  either  help 
or  hinder  the  United  States.  It  is  time  the 
[British]  Government  made  its  intention 
clear.  It  would  be  only  to  compound  the 
error  of  Suez  to  allow  any  sense  of  guilt 
about  that  operation  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
clear  and  decisive  action  now." 

The  former  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  has  been  more  precise.  "The 
proper  course  is  for  the  United  States  and 
Britain  ...  to  declare  boldly  that  they  will 
assert  the  right  of  free  passage  of  their  ships 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  whatever  their  des- 
tination and  whatever  their  cargo.  If  that 
right  Is  disputed,  military  force  will  be  used 
to  sustain  It.  I  believe  a  clear  declaration  of 
that  sort  Is  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
peace.  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  Europe  is  less  bold,  but  the 
mood  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  much 
sterner  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  Middle 
East  crisis  has  not  yet  reunited  the  allies. 
but  it  has  made  them  question  their  opti- 
mism of  the  past,  and  President  Johnson 
Is  obviously  waiting  to  see  what  action  they 
Intend  to  take  to  back  up  their  bolder  words. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1967) 
OxTNB  OF  Mat? 

In  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  we  have 
come  to  a  moment  of  truth  for  this  country 
and  for  the  community  of  Western  democra- 
cies. Aqaba  Is  the  crux.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  state  as  a  principle  that 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  is  an  international  water- 
way and  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  is 
illegal,  and  thereafter  not  only  do  nothing 
to  implement  the  principle  but  stand  by 
while  It  Is  violated,  then  we  have  indeed 
reached  the  ultimate  paralysis  of  power. 

This  is  not  a  process  new  in  history.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  dinosaur,  it  happened  to  the 
Dreadnaught  and  it  can  happen  to  va. 

With  regard  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  it 
has  been  a  creeping  paralysis  for  the  past  10 
years.  After  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  under  American  pressure 
and  on  the  promise  that  her  maritime  outlet 
through  the  Gulf  was  assured,  President 
Elsenhower  engaged  to  use  American  influ- 
ence and  best  efforts  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israel's  ships.  No  such  efforts 
were  ever  made  or  even  attempted  by  his  or 
by  succeeding  administrations.  We  can  take 
no  comfort  in  being  a  major  power  if  we 
cannot  exercise  the  will  and  the  strength 
that  goes  with  the  status. 

This  Is — or  should  be — an  American,  not  a 
Jewish  issue.  It  is  the  American  reputation 
that  is  at  stake.  If  the  United  States  tn  this 
crisis  falls  to  support  Its  stated  position,  he- 
cause  of  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  then  the 
uneasy  rationale — called  "resistance  to  ag- 
gression"— of  our  battle  over  there  collapses 
hollowly  and  publicly.  While  we  claim  to  fight 
for  It  In  the  Far  East,  it  is  nullified  In  the 
Near  East,  closer  to  home. 

Israel  represents  the  land  and  the  nation 
which  were  the  source  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christlan  tradition  to  which  we  and  the 
other  Western  nations  belong  and  which. 
presumably,  we  uphold.  As  such  it  seems  to 
me  obvious  that  its  integrity  and  security. 
not  to  say  its  survival,  is  a  closer  concern  of 
ours  than  that  of  South  Vietnam.  To  sacrifice 
the  land  of  our  spiritual  birth,  the  land  as  an 
Englishman  said  "to  which  we  all  turn  our 
faces  in  the  grave,"  while  we  fight  for  that 
great  democrat.  Premier  Ky,  is  an  extreme  of 
absurdity. 

Yet  the  crisis  could  be  our  opportunity— 
if  we  met  It  with  the  nerve  and  firmness  of 
intent  that  served  us  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  It  could  be  used  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige we  have  lost,  not  by  futile  fiddling  in 
the  U.N.  but  by  straightforward  independent 
action,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  effective. 

To  wait  for  multilateral  action  by  the  so- 
ccktled  family  of  nations  is  useless:  as  far  as 


concerns  ability  to  act  Jointly  and  effectively 
lor  the  maintenance  of  security,  the  family  of 
nations  is  an  Illusion  with  which  we  comfort 
ourselves  like  a  teething-ring.  The  meetings 
of  the  Security  Council,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  attended  or  listened  to  them,  have 
become  a  cynical  farce. 

Independent  action  In  support  of  our 
stated  policy  Is  not  intervention,  nor  is  it 
something  to  be  afraid  of.  Taken  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  It  Is  what  the  world  is 
waiting  for — from  us.  It  could  win  back  the 
world's  respect  and,  what  Is  more  important, 
self-respect. 

Aqaba  is  the  test  from  which  the  Arab 
nations,  and  behind  them  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  who  are  watching  the  per- 
formance, will  take  their  cue.  If  we  fall  to  act 
to  confirm  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation, every  person  In  every  one  of  these 
countries  will  take  note. 

The  sacrifice  of  Israel  will  not  buy  us 
time— and  certainly  not  honor,  though  that 
is  perhaps  beside  the  point.  Rather  It  will 
hasten  the  time  that  is  closing  in.  If  the 
Arabe,  with  Russia  at  their  back,  are  success- 
ful In  this  challenge  which  U  Thant's  pre- 
cipitous collapse  so  unexpectedly  widened  for 
them,  then  the  period  remaining  to  us,  that 
is  to  the  Western  democracies.  Is  shorter  than 
I  bad  sui^xMed. 

Meanwhile  let  us  at  least  stop  pretending; 
let  us  stop  using  the  words  Peace  and  Free- 
dom as  nice  white  verbal  bandages  to  cover 
the  gangrene  underneath.  I  for  one  have  had 
enough  of  hearing  these  words  mouthed  by 
administration  spokesmen  as  an  incantation 
to  bewitch  us  Into  suppoelng  that  carnage  in 
Vietnam  Is  "freedom"  and  scuttle  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  "peace." 

BAKBAaA  W.  TtJCHMAN. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


RESTORATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCEIiERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case 
of  certain  real  property. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to.         > 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  committee  will  meet  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
see  what  the  business  of  the  Senate  Is 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tell  us  when  he  thinks  we  will 
have  hearings  on  the  debt  ceiling,  which 
expires  the  end  of  this  June?  Will  that 
be  before  taking  up  the  question  of  the 
censure  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut or  afterward  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  in  no 
position  to  say  at  this  moment  when  I 
will  suggest  hearings  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  would  be  my  thought  that  we 
would  definitely  conduct  hearings  and 
we  will  have  completed  our  action  well 
before  the  debt  celling  expires,  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  This  bill  is  not 
expected  to  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  until  June  7 
or  8.  We  could  not  meet  before  that  time. 
It  would  be  the  thought  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  would 
conduct  hearing  sometime  after  the 
House  has  concluded  its  hearings  and 
that  we  would  attempt  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  with  sufficient  time 
for  adequate  debate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  record  Sen- 
ators have  made  on  the  subject.  I  shall 
conduct  myself  in  light  of  the  views  of 
Senators  and  in  light  of  the  statements 
which  I  have  made  on  the  floor  concern- 
ing this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  insist  on  his  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislsma.  No,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  it  was  objected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT REQUEST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  sit  and 
to  conduct  hearings,  if  need  be,  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  us  wait  and  see  what  the  busi- 
ness Is  tomorrow.  Perhaps  we  can  work 
It  out.  After  aJl,  we  cannot  be  in  both 
places.  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  tomor- 
row. I  understand  the  committee  Is  meet- 
ing tomorrow  morning.  Is  that  correct? 


coMMrrrEE    meetings    during 

CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
resolution  112  RELATING  TO 
SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  further  with  respect  to  committee 
hearings  beginning  2  weeks  from  yester- 
day; namely,  the  13th  of  June,  when  we 
take  up  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  time  limita- 
tion on  the  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare expires  on  the  19th  of  next  month. 
It  would  be  my  hope — and  this  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  notice  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate— that  there  would  be  no  committee 
meetings  of  any  kind  beginning  on  June 
13  for  the  duration  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Dodd  resolution.  This  would 
apply  also  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  would  be  my  further  hope — and  I 
assume  that  the  Senate  would  agree  with 
me — that  we  would  stay  with  the  resolu- 
tion, S.  112,  which  would  be  the  pending 
matter  at  that  time,  until  it  is  disposed 
of,  and  that  we  will  come  In  early  and 
stay  late. 

I  believe  we  already  have  an  order  for 
the  Senate  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  June  13. 


READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  VETERANS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
16,  for  its  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  16) 
to  provide  additional  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  eaactins 
clause  and  insert : 

SHORT  TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a£  the 
"Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967". 

TITLE  I— PENSION  BENEFITS 

ENLASOING    WIDOWS'    ELIGIBILITT    rot    BENETTTS 

SBC.  101.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sections  302(a).  404,  S32(d).  534(c),  536(c). 
and  641(e),  Utie  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 2 )  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  chUd  was 
bom  of  the  marriage,  or  was  bom  to  them 
before  the  marriage.". 

(b)  Subsection  103(a),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "co- 
habltated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years 
immediately  before  his  death,"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "cohabited  with  him  for  one 
year  or  more  Inmiedlately  before  his  death, 
or  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was  bom 
of  the  purported  msuriage  or  was  born  to 
them  before  such  marriage,". 

PEXMAKKNT  AND  TOTAL  DtSABILrrT  AT  ACE  SIXTT- 
FTVX;  Am  AND  ATTENDANCS  ALLOWANCE  FOB 
PERSONS    IN    NTTHSINO    HOICES 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
502  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "disabled 
if  he  is"  the  foUowlng:  "sixty -five  years  of 
age  or  older  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  502  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  (2)"  immediately  after  "If 
he  Is". 

EXCLUSION  raOM  ANNUAL  INCOKE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  503 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "amounts 
paid  by"  the  following:  "a  wife  of  a  veteran 
for  the  expenses  of  his  last  illness,  and  by". 

(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  503  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately 
after  "amounts  paid"  and  by  inserting  the 
following  Immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof:  "or  (B)  by  a  widow  or  a 
wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  for  the  last  illness 
and  burial  of  a  cbUd  of  such  veteran". 

(c)(1)  Such  section  603  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10." 

(2)  Section  415(g)(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (A)  by  inserting 
"and  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959"  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C),  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in   lieu   thereof    a   semicolon,   and    (C)    by 
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adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10." 

(3)  Section  1441  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
section  415(g)   and  chapter  16  of  title  38". 

PXNSION  INCBXASKS  VOR  VKTKRANS  OF  WOBU> 
WAK  I,  WORU>  WAS  n,  AND  THE  KOKXAN 
OONTUCT 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  521  of  title  38,  United  States 
C!ode,  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income      1 

More  than—           Equal  Do  or 
but    less  than— 

$600 
1,200 

$600 
1,200 
1.800 

$104 
79 
45". 

(b)    The  table  in  subsection   (c)    of  such 
section  521  la  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III  1 

Column  IV 

Annual  income 

More  than—                   Equal  to  or  less 
but              than— 

One  dependent 

Two  dependents 

Three  or  more 
depeniient^ 

$1,000 
2.000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$109 
84 
50 

$114 
84 
50          , 

.?I19 
84 
50". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  631  Isthls  title  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1960,  is  In 


amended  by  striking  out  "$36"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  tbereof  "$40". 

PSMBION   DfCBXASXS  FOB  WIDOWS   OF  TXTBUMS 
OF  WAKS  BSFOKS  WOBLO  WAB  I 

Sbc.  106.  Sections  631,  63a(a)(2),  534(a) 
(2),  and  536(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$66"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In  each 
such  section  "$70". 

PEK8ION  IMCBXA8B8  FOB  WIDOWS  OF  VXTKBAKS 
OF  WOBLO  WAB  I,  WOBU)  WAB  n.  AMD  TBI 
KOBEAN    CONfUCT 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  541  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Isiamended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More  than—           Equal  to  or 
but    less  than— 

$600 
1,200 

$600 
1,200 
1,800 

$70 
51 
29". 

(b)  The  table  in  subsection  (c) 
section  541  is  amended  to  appear  as 

Of  such 
follows: 

"  Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More  than—           Equal  to  or 
but    less  than— 

$1,000 
2,000 

Sl.OOO 
2.000 
3.000 

$86 
67 
45". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$16". 

PENSION  INCREASES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  DECEASED 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  n,  AND 
THE    KOREAN    CONFLICT 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$38"  and  "$15"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$40"  and  "$16",  respectively. 

Am    AND    ATTENDANCE   ALLOWANCE    FOR    WIDOWS 
OF    VETERANS    OF    ALL   PERIODS   OF   WAB 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  15 
of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"WIDOWS   OF  VETERANS   OF  ALL  PERIODS   OF  WAB 

"i  544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance 

"If  any  widow  who  Is  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  subchapter  or  the  provisions  of 


need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  her 
under  this  subchapter  or  such  provisions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  increased  by  $50." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III. 
after  the  heading  of  such  chapter.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ; 

"WmoWS  OF  VETERANS   OF  ALL  PERIODS   OF  WAR 

"544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance." 

THEHAPEXrriC   AND    REHABILITATIVE    DEVICES    FOR 
CERTAIN    WTERANS 

Sec  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  617  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  any  veteran"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "to  any 
veteran  in  receipt  of  peaiaion  under  chapter 
15  of  this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance." 

PENSION     POR     "OLD     LAW"     VETBtANS    WHO 
ARE  HOUSSBOUND 

Sec.  110.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  pay  to  a  veteran  who  is  entitled 
to  pension  under  section  521  to  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30. 
1960,  and  who — 

(1)  has,  in  addition  to  a  disabiUty  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  additional  dis- 
ability or  disabilities  Independently  ratable 
at  60  per  centum  or  more,  or 

(2)  by  reason  of  his  disability  or  disabil- 
ities, is  permanently  housebound  but  does 
not  qualify  for  pension  under  such  section 
521  based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance, 

in  lieu  of  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to 
him  imder  such  section  521,  a  pension  at 
the  monthly  rate  of  $100. 

Am   AND   ATTENDANCE    ALLOWANCE INDIAN    AND 

SPANISH    AMERICAN     WAR    VETERANS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  511(c)  of  the  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1) 
Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before  "Any"; 
(2)  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)"  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  each  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars 
Who  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  pen- 
sion based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance, whichever  amount  Is  greater  (A) 
that  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  (8)  that  which  Is  pay- 
able to  the  veteran  under  section  521  of  this 
title  If  he  has  elected,  or  would  be  payable 
If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive  pension  under 
such  section  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  Each  change  in  the  amount 
of  pension  payment  required  by  this  para- 


graph shall  be  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month  during  which  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case  warrant  such  change,  and 
shaU  be  made  without  specific  appUcatlon 
therefor." 

(b)  Section  512(a)(3)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting 
"(A)"  Unmedlately  before  "Any";  (2)  insert- 
ing ",  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shaU  pay  each 
month  to  each  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran who  Is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive, 
pension  based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  Is  greater  (1) 
that  provided  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  or  (U)  that 
which  Is  payable  to  the  veteran  under  section 
521  of  this  title  If  he  has  elected,  or  would 
be  payable  If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive  pen- 
sion under  such  section  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Each  change  in 
the  amount  of  pension  payment  required  by 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  during  which  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case  warrant  such 
change,  and  shall  be  made  without  specific 
application  therefor." 

TITLE    n— ADDITIONAL    READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  POR  VETERANS 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  310  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "during  a  period  of  war"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  on  or  after  August  5,  1964". 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "period  of  war" 
the  following:  "or  on  or  after  August  5, 
1964.". 

(c)  Section  331  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  "during  other 
than  a  period  of  war"  the  following:  "or  a 
period  iHBglnnlng  on  or  after  August  6.  1964". 

PENSION 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  501  of  title  38.  United 
State  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  "Vietnam  conflict'  means 
the  period  beginning  August  6,  1964,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  I>residentlal  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521  of  tlUe 
38,  umted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  tbereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(c)  Such  section  521  Is  further  amended 
by- 

( 1 )  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (gi, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(2)  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict" 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (g),  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  conflict",  and 

(3)  Inserting  "(Including  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict)" in  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection 
(g)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(d)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  Worid  War 
II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam conflict" 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict. 
or  the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(f)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Korean  conflict  veteran"  the 
following:  ",  or  (D)  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  following  termination  of  the  Viet- 
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nam  conflict  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a 
Vietnam  conflict  veteran". 

(g)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■§  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 
veterans" 

(h)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  conflict". 

(i)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
lollows : 

■  S  542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  con- 
fUct  veterans" 

(j)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnnmg 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "521.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
conflict."  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam conflict ' ; 

by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict" 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 

fUct,  and  the  Vietnam  conflict": 
by  striking  out 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  H. 

Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 

veterans."; 

and  by  striking  out 

■542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 

II.  or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 

■542.  Children  of  Worid  War  I,  World  War 
II.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  con- 
flict veterans." 
(k)   Chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and 
THE  Korean  Conflict"  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  541  of  such  title,  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  "World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
THE    Korean    Conflict,    and    the    Vietnam 
Conplict". 

HosprrAL,  domiciliary,  and  medical  care 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
of  service  after  January  31.  1955,  who  devel- 
oped an  active  psychosis  (1)  within  two  years 
after  his  discharge  or  release  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before 
July  26,  1949.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  or  February  1,  1957,  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  Incurred  such  disability  In 
the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service.". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  ot  Utle 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shaU  ftimlsh  to 
each  veteran  who  is  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  allowance  under  chapter  11,  or 
Increased  pension  as  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  H,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  by  reason  of  being  In  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  such  drugs 
and  medicines  as  may  be  ordered  on  pre- 
Kriptlon  of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  spe- 
cific therapy  in  the  treatment  of  any  Illness 
or  injury  suffered  by  such  veteran.  As  used 
In  this  subsection,  the  term  'Vietnam  con- 


flict' has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section 
501(4)  of  this  Utle." 

(c)  (1)  Section  601(4)  (C)  (U)  of  such  Utle 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"veterans  of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  31. 1955". 

(2)  SecUon  601(4)  (C)  (Ul)  of  such  Utle  is 
amended  by  inserting  inimedlately  after 
"veterans  of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,". 

( d )  Section  624  ( c )  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "veteran  of 
any  war"  the  following:  "or  of  service  after 
January  31.  1955,". 

(e)  Sections  641  and  643  of  such  title  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"veteran  of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,". 

(f)  Sections  5031(a)  and  5034(1)  of  such 
title  are  each  amended  by  striking  "war  vet- 
eran population"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "population  of  war  veterans  and  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,". 

(g)  Sections  5032  and  5036  of  such  title 
38  are  each  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  '■war  veterans"  the  following: 
"and  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955". 

(h)  Section  5034(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "war 
veterans"  the  following;  "and  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,". 

(1)  Section  5035(a)(4)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955,"  Immediately 
after  "war  veterans"  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein,  and  by  Inserting  "or  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955"  Immediately 
after  "war  veterans"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(J)  Section  5035(b)(4)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "war 
veterans"  the  following:  "and  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955,". 

specially  equipped  atttomobiles 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  1901  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  ( b )  as  subsection  ( c ) .  and 
by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  ( b  i  : 

"(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who 
is  suffering  from  any  disability  described  In 
subsection  (a).  If  such  disability  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Injury  Incurred  or  disease  con- 
tracted In  or  aggravated  by  acUve  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  after  January  31.  1955. 
and  If  the  Injury  was  Incurred  or  the  disease 
was  .contracted  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty." 

(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  "The 
benefits",  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  benefits",  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  Is 
eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  In  this 
chapter  by  reason  of  section  1901(b)  and 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsecUon.  any  appUcable 
time  llmltaUon  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  otherwise  would  have 
begun  to  run  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  begin  to  nm  unUl 
that  date. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  whose 
entitlement  to  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  flrst  arose  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  PubUc  Law  85-857,  application  for 
such  beneflts  may,  notwithstanding  the  time 
Umltations  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  be  made  wlthm  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967." 

BI7BIAL    ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  902(a)  (2)  (A)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 


ing immediately  after  "war"  the  foUowing: 
"or  of  service  on  or  after  August  5.  1964". 

(b)  If  the  burial  aUowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  titie  38.  United  States  Code.  \» 
pajrable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  flling  ap- 
pUcaUons,  referred  to  in  section  004  of  such 
title  38,  shall  not  end,  with  respect  to  an 
individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or,  in  any  case 
Involving  the  correction  of  a  discharge  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such 
correction. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

STATUTORY     AWARDS 

Sec  301.  Section  314(k)  of  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to -read  as  foUows: 

"(k)  if  the  veteran,  as  the  result  of  service- 
connected  dlsablUty,  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
creative  organs,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
both  bvi,ttocks.  or  blindness  of  one  eye,  having 
only  light  perception,  or  has  suffered  com- 
plete organic  aphonia  with  constant  InablUty 
to  communicate  by  speech,  or  deafness  of 
both  ears,  having  absence  of  adr  and  bone 
conduction,  the  rate  of  compensation  there- 
fore shall  be  $47  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use  independent  of  any  other 
compensation  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (J)  or  subsection  (s)  of  this  section 
but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $400  per  month; 
and  in  the  event  the  veteran  has  suffered  one 
or  more  of  the  disablUties  heretofore  spec- 
ified in  this  subsection,  in  addition  to  the 
requirement  for  any  of  the  rates  specified 
in  subsections  (1)  through  (n)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rate  of  compensation  shaU  be  In- 
creased by  $47  per  month  for  each  such  loss 
or  loss  of  use,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $600 
per  month;". 

BURIAL    FLAGS    FOR    CERTAIN    IN-SERVICE    DEATHS 

Sbc.  302.  Section  901  of  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  "(d)"  at  the  end  tbereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  died 
while  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  after  May  27,  1941,  the  Administrator 
shall  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Administrator  deems 
most  appropriate,  if  such  next  of  kin  or  other 
person  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  receive 
a  flag  under  this  section,  or  imder  section 
1482(a)  of  titie  10,  United  States  Code." 

SPECIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     THE     EDUCATIONALLT 
DISADVANTAGED 

Sec  303.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"I  1677.  Special  training  for  the  education- 
ally dlsEulvantaged 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eUgible  veteran 
who — 

"(1)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  active  duty, 
or 

"(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  needs  additional  secondary  school 
training,  either  refresher  courses  or  defi- 
ciency courses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an 
appropriate  educatlonsd  Institution, 

the  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  as 
prohibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran in  a  program  of  educaUcm  in  which  he 
is  'already  qualified',  approve  the  enrollment 
of  such  veteran  In  approfvlate  course  or 
courses;  except  that  no  enrtdlment  in  adult 
evening  secondary  school  counes  shall  be 
approved  in  excess  of  half-time  training  as 
defined  pursuant  to  section  1683  of  this  tlUe. 
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"(b)  The  AdmlnletratOT  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
punuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectloii. 
an  educational  aasiatancc  allowance  aa  pro- 
vided In  sections  1681  and  1682  of  this 
chapt«r. 

"(c)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661  (a)  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  (1)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chap- 
ter 84,  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  "1676. 
Education  outside  tbe  United  States."  the 
following: 

"1S77.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 
dlsadTantaged." 

(3)   Section    1661(b)    of    title    38.    United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "subsection  (c)"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  In  section  1677  of  this  chapter". 

(c)  Where  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  finds  that  an  eligible  veteran  has 
since  June  1,  1966,  and  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  received  educational 
assistance  while  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
of  education  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  under  section  1677,  without  charge 
to  entitlement,  he  may  restore  to  the  veteran 
any  period  of  entitlement  expended  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  or  courses. 

INCREASK    IN    BATES    OP    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE   AU.OWANCES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  table  in  section  1682 
(a)(1)  of  title  38,  United  States  Cc^e.  is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  message  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  disposition. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
be  transacted,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. June  1,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

Type  of  pFOgram 

No  dependents 

One  dependent 

Two  or  more 
dependents 

Institutional: 

Fulltime     — 

$130 

&) 

105 

US 

7S 
125 

$175 

Three-quarter  time 

Halftlme -- 

135 

85 

CooDeratlve              .           .  -         
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NOMINATIONS 


(b)  Section  1683(b)  (2)  (B)  of  such  title  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "«100"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$130". 

PEBIOD  or  SUGIBILrrT,   WAB  OBPHANS' 
XDVCATIONAI.  ASSISTANCX  PSOGKAM 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-third  birthday"  each  place  where 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-sixth  birthday". 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person  (with- 
in tbe  meaning  of  section  1701(a)  (1)  or  1765 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code)  who  is 
made  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ments madeaby  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
Is  below  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  section  1712  of  such  title 
sbaU  not  end  with  respect  to  such  person 
until  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of  this 


Act,  excluding  from  such  five-year  period  any 
period  of  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  date  on  which  application  for  bene- 
fits of  such  chapter  35  is  filed  on  behalf  of 
such  person  and  the  date  of  final  approval 
of  such  application  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  but  in  no  event  shall  edu- 
cational assistance  under  such  chapter  35 
be  afforded  to  any  eligible  person  beyond  his 
thirty-first  birthday  by  reason  of  this  section. 

ETFECriVI  DATE 

Sec.  306.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1967. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certsdn  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  to  provide  addi- 
tional readjustment  assistance  for  vet- 
erans of  service  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  for  other  purpose*." 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  31,  1967: 

TABirr  Commission 

Bruce  E.  Clubb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16.  1971,  vice  Joseph  E. 
Talbot,  deceased. 

In  the  Armt 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Joe  Hodson  043268. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army,  as  major  general,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3037,  3442,  and  3447. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Joseph  Puller,  022901. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  as  major  general.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3037,  3442.  and  3447. 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Ephralm  P.  Holmes,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  having  designated 
him  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  tbe  President  to  be  within  the  con- 
templation of  that  section. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


District  of  ColnmbU  Crime  RedactioD  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE^S 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NXW  TORK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent, 
shocking  crimes  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  made  It  apparent  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  now.  Washington 
plays  host  to  millions  of  foreign  and 
American  visitors  each  year.  It  should  be 
a  model  city.  ^ 

I  have  today  cosponsored  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Reduction  Acts  of  1967.  This  bill 
would  reduce  and  Improve  criminal  pro- 
cedures in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  would  embody  the  proposals  of  the 


President  for  combating  crime  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  the  result  of  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion that  a  sweeping  attack  be  made  on 
crime  across  the  country,  starting  here  in 
Washington. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  I 
have  cosponsored  today,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department  would  be 
expanded  and  reorganized.  The  U.S.  at- 
torney's and  corporation  counsel's  ofiBces 
wovQd  be  expanded.  There  would  be  ex- 
pansion and  procedural  reorganization  of 
criminal  trial  sections  of  the  District  and 
District  of  Columbia  sessions  courts. 
Criminal  law  would  undergo  reform  both 
substantively  and  procedurally.  Correc- 
tional institutions  and  probationary  de- 
partments would  be  reorganized  and  ex- 
panded as  would  social  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  90th  Congress 
will  realize  the  urgency  involved  in  pass- 
ing this  bill. 


Archbishop  John  J.  Krol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Cleveland  community  and  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  Join  in  rejoicing  at  the  nomination 
of  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol,  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  one  of  the  new  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archbishop  John  Krol  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  longtime  resident 
of  my  congressional  district  where  he 
was  bom.  His  appointment  as  a  cardinal 
comes  as  no  surprise.  We  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  have  long  known  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  his  religious 
duties  and  his  support  of  community 


endeavors.  His  career  as  a  priest,  a 
bishop,  and  an  archbishop  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  the  entire  community  and 
to  the  vocations. 

Archbishop  Krol,  since  his  ordination 
at  St.  John's  Cathedral  in  1937,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  common 
man.  He  has  sought  to  promote  religious 
freedom,  tear  down  the  source  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  develop  a 
spirit  of  religious  brotherhood.  He  has 
remained  steadfast  to  these  high  pur- 
poses through  his  work  as  a  teacher  in 
canon  law. 

The  people  to  whom  he  ministered  in 
the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  fovmd  in  Car- 
dinal-elect Krol  an  extraordinary 
warmth  and  humility  which  exemplifies 
bis  dedication  and  his  devotion  to  his 
religious  calling  and  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  has  stood  through- 
out his  career.  These  qualities  have  now 
been  recognized  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Krol 
to  cardinal  comes  at  an  eady  age  and 
at  a  time  when  men  of  such  understand- 
ing and  vitality  are  needed  to  carry  forth 
with  fervor  the  changing  role  of  the 
church  in  our  troubled  society. 

On  behalf  of  a  grateful  commimity,  I 
want  to  express  heartiest  best  wishes  to 
Cardinal-elect  John  J.  Krol  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 


He  fought  for  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  in  Iowa. 

Fred  Schwengel  also  fought  for  ade- 
quate funds  far  the  State  colleges  and 
universities  in  Iowa. 

The  late  Dr.  Virgil  Hancher,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Edu- 
cation in  Iowa  has  had  no  better  friend 
than  Fred  Schwengel." 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  Fred 
Schwengel  provided  constructive  and 
forward-looking  leadership  in  education 
for  Iowa.  He  has  continued  to  provide 
that  kind  of  leadership  in  the  Congress. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  EdacatioB 
Amendments  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Fred  Schwengel,  gave  a 
speech  which  supported  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. 

Fred  Schwengel's  remarlcs  were  to  the 
point.  They  constituted  a  formidable  ar- 
gument for  the  Quie  amendment  and  the 
need  to  return  control  of  education  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  topic  of  education.  He 
served  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  10  years.  His  record  on  educa- 
tion while  serving  in  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture was  remarkable.  For  8  years  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  schools  and 
textboolts  committee. 

Under  Fred  Schwengel's  leadership 
the  principle  of  State  aid  to  education 
was  first  established.  He  led  the  fight  for 
both  general  and  supplemental  aid  for 
the  schools  of  Iowa. 

He  led  the  fight  for  teacher  security  in 
Iowa. 

He  began  the  fight  which  took  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  out 
of  politics. 

He  fought  for  a  better  retirement  sys- 
tem for  schoolteachers  in  Iowa. 


Yonr  Opinion,  Please 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  take 
samplings  of  public  opinion  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

For  each  Member  of  the  Congress, 
keeping  aware  of  the  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs of  his  constituents  is  his  foremost 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  an  easy  one. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  I  receive, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  with  the  voters.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  contact  them  all  as  frequently 
as  we  would  like  and  the  opinion  poll  is 
a  useful  supplement. 

I  have  found  such  questionnaires  to  be 
helpful  to  me  in  measuring  public  in- 
terest and  attitudes  on  Important  mat- 
ters before  the  Congress.  This  year  I  am 
again  asldng  for  "^our  Opinion.  Please." 

The  Vietnsma  war  affects  the  life  of 
every  American,  and  debate  on  what  we 
should  do  becomes  more  widespread 
daily.  Is  this  a  time  to  "build  bridges" 
with  the  Communist  bloc?  Should  we 
recognize  Red  China?  How  should  the 
Federal  Government  pay  its  bills? 

It  is  hard  to  select  the  right  qusstions 
on  foreign  and  domestic  policy  and 
phrase  them  so  the  answer  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  question.  I  have  tried 
to  pick  the  best  possible  questions  and, 
in  addition,  have  also  asked  what  the 
individual  feels  is  our  major  problem 
today. 

The  replies  will  be  tabulated,  the  re- 
sults Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  a  copy  of  the  results  sent 
to  those  who  have  been  polled.  Follow- 
ing are  the  questions  I  am  asking  this 

year: 

Do  Tou  Favob 

1.  In  Vietnam:  (check  one) 

(a)  doing  whatever  necessary  to  win. 

( b)  continuing  present  course. 

(o)  holding    present    position    soul 

trying  to  negotiate, 
(d)  withdrawal. 

2.  Increased  trade  with  European  Oommu- 

ntst  countries? 

3.  Recognizing     and     trading     with     Red 

China? 


4.  Federal  Government  meeting  its  expenses 

by:  (check  one) 

(a)  Increasing  P^ederaI  taxes. 

(b)  Cutting  domestic  spending. 

(c)  Deficit  financing. 

5.  Sharing  Federal  tax  revenues  with  Stat«6f 

6.  Developing  nation-wide  anti-missile  de- 

fense system? 

7.  OontlnulDg  space  program  to  land  a  man 

on  tbe  moon  by  1970? 

8.  Individual  income  tax  credits  lor  higher 

education? 

9.  U.S.   policy   in   the   Middle   East   should 

be:  (check one) 

(o)  Direct  military  Intervention. 

(b)  Economic   and   political  meas- 

ures only. 

(c)  Refer  the  matter  to  the  United 

Nations. 

(d)  Strict  "Hands  Off"  policy. 

10.  What  do  you  think  is  o\ir  major  problem 
today?  (check one) 

(a)  Vietnam. 

(b)  Crime. 

(c)  Inflation. 

(d)  Other 


Bnckeye  Sugars  Seed-to-Market  Agricnl- 
tnnl  Procran  for  El  Salvador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate huge  sums  for  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects whose  merits  msiy  not  always  be  as 
clear  as  we  could  wish,  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  imaginative  new 
project  developed  by  a  company  in  my 
district  for  El  Salvador  called  the  seed- 
to-market  program.  The  initial  alloca- 
tion for  a  positive  program  of  agricul- 
tural development  on  behalf  of  our  great 
Central  American  pturtner  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  El  Ssdvador,  is  but  $8,750 
and  deserving  of  attention  and  study. 
This  self-help  program  could  relieve  us 
of  the  necessity  for  endless  expenditures 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

As  conceived  and  presented  by  the 
management  of  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc., 
of  Ottwa,  Ohio,  I  am  told  the  seed-to- 
market  project  devel(H>ed  by  the  com- 
pany in  cooperation  with  our  outstand- 
ing rural  development  officers  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  prepared  for  Hie  U.S.  AID 
mission  there  will : 

First,  train  Central  Americans  in  the 
complete  spectrum  of  modem  agricul- 
tural marketing;  and 

Second,  demonstrate  modem  agricul- 
tural marketing  processes  to  Salvadoran 
farmers. 

I  am  advised  the  company  plans  to 
use  a  prototsrpe  plant  already  built  with 
U.S.  AID  to  help  but  never  operated  be- 
cause of  ICMik  of  comi)etent  supervision.  It 
will  also  use  lands  owned  by  the  school  of 
agriculture  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  demonstrate  methods  of  growing 
commodities  for  market,  starting  with 
the  soil  eoid  carrying  through  the  entire 
marketing  process. 

Technical  personnel  of  Buckeye  Sug- 
ars, Inc.,  ¥rill  cover  each  phase  of  the  pro- 
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gram  with  specialists.  International  Vice 
President  John  B.  Coke  is  already  In  El 
Salvador,  prepared  to  act  as  liaison  offi- 
cer and  project  administrator.  President 
James  A.  Yuenger  has  Just  returned  from 
a  6-week  tour  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion In  Central  America. 

The  Initial  allocation  of  $8,750  has  been 
formally  requested  by  Buckeye  Sugars, 
and  I  am  informed  approved  by  the 
USDA  rural  development  ofScers  In  El 
Salvador,  with  enthusiasm.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  have  made  their 
formal  request  for  this  project  to  U.S. 
AID/El  Salvador.  The  Initial  sum  is  to 
be  used  to  structure  the  entire  3-year 
program,  prepare  cost  estimates,  and 
provide  preliminary  estimates  of  proj- 
ect requirements  for  personnel  and 
equipment.  In  order  to  meet  budgetary 
deadlines  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador, this  Initial  fimd  wUl  have  to  be 
allocated  at  an  early  date. 


When  Is  a  Drug  Haadbook  Net  a  Handy 
Book? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  1CIB80X7II 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3i>  1967 

ISi.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs."  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Burack. 
has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  current  drug  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
This  "handbook"  includes  what  purports 
to  be  a  Ust  of  approved  drug  suppliers 
for  tile  Armed  Forces.  Since  this  conflicts 
with  my  own  imderstandlng  of  the  E)e- 
fense  Department's  procurement  pro- 
gram, I  initiated  an  inquiry  with  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.  In  response  to  my 
Inquiry,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  sug- 
gests that  "The  Handbook  of  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs"  is  xisually  not  a  very  handy 
book  at  all.  Both  letters  follow: 

Congress  or  TKxlTMirxD  States, 

HoxrsB  or  Rxfsxsentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2, 1967. 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Masculis, 
Acting  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Procure- 
ment and,  Production,  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  Alexandria,  Va. 

Dkas  Bis.  B£argttlis:A  book  Intltled  "The 
Handbook  of  Prescrlpitloii  Drugs"  by  a  Dr. 
Richard  Burack,  has  come  to  my  attention.  I 
understand  It  ha^  been  published  during  the 
past  few  days.  In  It,  the  author  has  provided 
what  purports  to  be  a  list  of  approved  drug 
suppliers  for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  pertinent  pages. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  your 
organization  does  not.  In  fact,  have  an  "ap- 
proved" drug  bidders  list,  as  such.  From 
previous  Inquiries,  I  have  learned  that 
eligibility  to  enter  bids  for  drug  contracts 
is  determined  In  each  Instance,  In  which  bids 
are  sought,  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  assertion  by  Dr.  Burack,  and 
the  list  which  purports  to  be  "offlclal",  and 
will  appreciate  your  prompt  clarlScatlon  of 
the  matter  for  me. 


In  addition,  I  would  be  gratefiil  If  you 
would.  In  looking  over  the  enclosure,  check 
to  see  whether  the  firms  named  have  in  fact 
been  either  qualified  or  disqualified,  to  bid 
on  any  Defense  contracts  In  the  i>ast  two 
years. 

Sincerely, 

OtTRWARo  G.  Hall, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DCFENSI  StTPPLY   AGENCY, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  May  18, 1967. 

Hon.  DURWARD  G.  HALt, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  In  reply  to  yo\ir  letter 
of  2  May  1967,  your  understanding  Is  correct. 
In  that  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Cen- 
ter, which  purchases  medical  material  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  does  not  maintain  a  list  of 
approved  drug  suppliers.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
list  of  firnA  appearing  In  "The  Handbook  of 
Prescription  Drugs"  la  similar  to  the  bidders 
mailing  list  which  was  furnished  to  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson,  Chalnnan,  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  in  September  1966.  It  la 
noted  that  Dr.  Burack  states  in  his  book  that 
the  list  he  used  was  supplied  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

In  furnishing  the  bidders  list  to  Senator 
Nelson,  It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  firm's  name  on  the  list  de- 
notes only  that  the  company  Is  a  potential 
bidder  for  one  or  more  Items  of  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  (ASPR)  1-902,  responsibil- 
ity of  a  firm  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
contract  Is  established  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract Is  placed.  To  further  clarify  this  point, 
eligibility  to  bid  does  not  constitute  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  a  contract  award. 

Unless  a  firm  has  baen  debarred,  suspended 
or  determined  ineligible  in  accordance  with 
ASPR  Section  1,  Part  6,  any  drug  firm  may 
request  Inclusion  on  the  bidders  list  and  re- 
ceive solicitations  when  they  are  published. 
A  review  of  the  firms  listed  in  Dr.  Burack's 
book  does  not  indicate  that  any  have  been 
debarred,  suspended  or  determined  Ineligible 
to  bid. 

Maj.  Gen.  EakI|  C.  Hxdlttnd, 

.S.  Air  Force, 
Deputy  Director. 


.  EaklC.  Hj 


Fine  Introdaces  Bill  To   Keep   Lindsay-- 
From  Harassing  Small  Homeowners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NkW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral housing  law  to  block  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  Buildings  Commissioner  Moerdler 
from  implementing  their  gestapolike 
plans  to  inspect  one-  and  two-ftunily 
homes  while  slums  fester. 

Recently,  the  Lindsay  administration 
has  decided  to  revise  the  New  York  City 
housing  and  maintenance  code  to  re- 
quire inspection  of  one-  and  two-f  amUy 
homes.  According  to  Lindsay  and  Moerd- 
ler. this  action  is  necessary  before  New 
York  CUy  can  continue  to  receive  hous- 
ing code  enforcement  grants  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 


The  amoimt  in  question  is  not  $75,. 
000,000,  SIS  the  city  claims,  but  at  most  a 
few  million  dollars.  The  $75  million  fig- 
ure is  the  Federal  sum  available  for  code 
enforcement  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  New  YoVk  will  only  be  able 
to  qualify  for  a  few  million  at  best.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  City — under 
the  Lindsay  administration  at  least- 
has  been  so  reckless  with  code  enforce- 
ment and  urban  renewal  funds  that  it 
has  already  used  up  its  fiscal  year  1967 
allocation  and  is  now  tapping  a  safety, 
valve  fund.  Because  of  this  extravagance, 
HUD — the  Federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — will  not 
approve  any  more  code  enforcement  or 
other  New  York  urban  renewal  project 
applications  imtil  after  July  1,  1967. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver,  In  construing 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
appropriate  Federal  legislation,  has  re- 
cently— in  a  May  4  statement — denied 
any  intent  to  have  the  code  enforcement 
program  applied  to  one-  and  two- family 
homes  In  New  York.  The  Secretarj's 
exact  words  are  as  follows : 

We  would,  therefore,  expect  that  enforce- 
ment of  a  housing  code  In  a  city  such  as  New 
York  would  be  concentrated  on  the  types  of 
structures  where  violations  are  most  frequent 
and  detrimental  to  the  health  and  safety  ol 
occupants.  Normally,  this  would  not  be  the 
single  and  two  family  structures. 

Obviously,  the  Lindsay  administration 
attempt  to  blame  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Lindsay-planned  household 
harassment  is  a  phony.  Only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  are  involved,  and  besides 
which,  HUD  has  indicated  Its  flexibility 
interest  in  emphasizing  multiple  unit 
dwelling  code  enforcement.  In  line  with 
Secretary  Weaver's  statement,  I  have 
drafted  legislation  to  exclude  one-  and 
two-family  homes  from  required  inclu- 
sion in  code  enforcement  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  subsidy.  Thia  way,  Mayor 
Lindsay  could  no  longer  claim  that  he 
was  taking  his  actions  because  of  Federal 
requirements. 

Of  course  the  real  reason  for  the 
Lindsay-Moerdler  plain  is  the  power 
hunger  of  the  incumbent  city  administra'- 
~~tlon,  which  revels  in  the  idea  of  this  new 
leverage  over  the  small  homeowners  ol 
our  city.  Besides  wliich,  Lindsay  will  no 
doubt  want  27  new  deputy  commissioners 
to  plan,  guide,  and  enforce  the  program, 
just  as  in  his  hospitals  department  pro- 
posal. My  bill,  however,  which  I  intend  to 
try  to  add  to  the  upcoming  omnibus 
housing  bill — H.R.  8068 — would  keep 
Lindsay  from  harassing  New  York  City 
small  homeowners. 


Representatire  Reid  Reports  on  Ulinoii 
QnestioBiiaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  UAJXOia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  EKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mrs.   REID  of   Illinois.  Mr.   Speaker 
several  weeks  ago  I  sent  to  the  people  of 


the  15th  District  of  Illinois  my  third  an- 
nual legislative  questionnaire  on  issues 
fsMjing  the  Congress.  Once  again,  the  en- 
thusiastic response  has  been  most  grati- 
fying; and  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  of  my  district,  since 
I  know  these  views  will  be  of  Interest  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  well. 

The  following  percentages  are  based  on 
approximately  30,000  opinions  of  those 
responding.  In  summary,  it  will  be  noted 
that  a  large  majority  favored  a  more 


positive  "win"  policy  in  Vietnam,  a  tax- 
sharing  plan  to  return  certain  revenues 
to  the  States  without  Federal  controls, 
the  rescinding  of  controversial  Supreme 
Court  rulings  which  limit  police  interro- 
gation of  suspects  and  the  use  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  trials,  and  2  years  of 
military  or  civilian  service  for  all  young 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial 
majority  did  not  approve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  expand  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations  of  East  Europe,  Fed- 
eral restrictions  prohibiting  discrimina- 

lln  percent] 


tlon  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing,  an 
increase  in  Federal  income  taxes,  and  re- 
placing the  present  draft  system  with  a 
national  lottery  plan.  Then,  too,  a  large 
majority  expressed  concern  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  not  been  effective, 
and  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  not  been 
achieving  expected  results.  The  only 
question  on  which  those  re^wnding 
seemed  to  be  about  evenly  divided  was 
regarding  the  placing  of  Federal  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  firearms. 
The  complete  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


Yes 


No 


Vietnam:  Listed  below  kie  some  o(  ttie  altenmtlve  courses  of  action  being  discussed.  Which  do  you  Javor?  '  \ 

(a)  Continue  the  administration's  present  policy _  .  .  — 

(b)  Expand  efforts  to  win  the  war,  including  stepped-up  bombing  of  strategic  targets,  supply  routes,  and  quarantine  of  Haiphong 

Harbor — -     — — 

(c)  Stop  bombing  without  prior  commitment  from  North  Vietnam  that  infiltration  of  men  and  weapons  into  South  Vietnam  will  cease. 

(d)  Witndraw  our  military  forces  to  small  coastal  enclaves  for  purely  defensive  action. ; 

(e)  Complete  withdrawal  of  I'.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam i 

Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  request  for  a  further  expansion  of  trade  with  Communist-bloc  nations  in  East  Europe? , 

1)0  you  feel  our  foreign  aid  program  has  l)een  effective? .   - -  -     - - ' 

Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  request  for  a  Federal  prohibition  against  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing? .' 

Do  you  favor  the  administration's  proposal  to  impose  a  fi  percent  surtai  on  all  Federal  income  taxes? 

Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  wiir  on  povertv  prograin.s  have  been  effective?     ._ , 1 

The  President  has  itsked  for  an  additional  *-i5.600,000,(X)0  lo  finance  poverty  progrums.  Do  you  feel  this  amount  is:  | 

(a)  About  right?-    - .- --- 

(b)  Not  enough? .- -.   --- - 

(c)  Too  much? .-   

Do  you  favor  a  tax-sharing  plan  which  would  return  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal  tax  revenue  to  the  States  without  Federal  control? — 

Do  you  favor  Federal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  firearms? — - 

Do  you  believe  the  Congress  should  take  legislative  action  to  counter  Supreme  Court  ruUngs  which  limit  police  interrogation  of  suspects 

and  the  use  of  confessions  in  criminal  trials? .-.   - ' 

Do  you  t>elieve  the  present  draft  sysleni  should  he  tvf>\Mv>\  witti  a  natiniiul  lottery  system?.      

Do  you  favor  Secretary  .McNamara's  proposal  that  all  young  men  be  drafted  for  2  years  of  Federal  military  or  civilian  service? 
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'  The  total  for  this  first  question  is  more  than  ItX)  ixrcent  since  some  respondents  selected  moK  than  1  choice. 


iBtergoTernmeatal  Committee  for  Enro- 
pean  Bligratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  repre- 
sented at  every  session  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration since  that  intemationaJ  organi- 
zation came  into  existence  in  1951. 

ICEM  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the 
initiative  taken  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  ever  dnce  the  operations  and 
activities  have  been  scrutinized  and  eval- 
uated by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  27th  council  session  of  ICEM  was 
of  particular  significance  inasmuch  as 
the  paramount  item  on  the  agenda  was 
a  resolution  offered  by  the  United  States 
calling  for  a  review  of  ICEM's  scope  of 
activities.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  resolution,  the  leadership  position 
of  the  United  States  was  challenged.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  for  the  Honorable  Clark  Mac- 
Qregor,  representing  the  committee,  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge  and  Joined  with 
U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  James 
Wine,  in  clarlfsrlng  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  the  House  will 
be  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Congress- 
man Rodino  and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 


iNTERGOVrBNMENTAL  COMMITTEE   FOR  ElTSO- 

PEAN  Migration 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  always  heartwarming 
for  me  to  come  here  among  you,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Committee  which  I  have  learned 
to  reepect  and  admire  for  all  the  good  It  has 
been  doing,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  having  been  permitted  to  address  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  and  to  make  some  perti- 
nent observations. 

Regretfully,  the  legislative  schedule  in 
Washington  curtails  my  participation  and 
that  of  my  Congressional  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Clark  MacOregor,  in  this  session's 
deliberations.  However,  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  our  limited  visit  here  shotild  not 
be  construed  in  any  way  as  a  lessening  of 
our  interest  in  and  dedication  to  the  wori. 
of  this  fine  Conunlttee. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  Legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  shares  with  the  Executive 
branch  resjMnflbliity  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  International  organizations.  Ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  have 
the  power  to  recommend  appropriations,  au- 
thorize appropriations,  and  the  obligation  to 
see  that  they  are  enacted  Into  law  and  spent 
In  accordance  with  legislative  intent.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  responslblUty,  members 
Of  the  committees  on  the  Judiciary  In  both 
sides  of  the  Congress  have  consistently  at- 
tended ICEM  sessions  since  this  Committee 
was  conceived  over  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
visits  to  the  Council  sessions  and  the  con- 
stant contact  with  ICEM  activities,  as  weU 
as  consultations  with  United  States  delega- 
tions to  ICEM  form  the  basis  for  Congree- 
Elonal  evaluation  of  Committee  activities. 
The  co-operative  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Oongreestonal 
Committees  has  resulted  in  a  definite  tinlty 
of  purpose  regarding  the  role  of  ICEM. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  reaffirm  first 
of  all  the  Interest  of  the  Congressional 
delegation  on  behalf  of  all  three  of  the 
basic,  fully  co-equal  sectors  of  ICEM's  activi- 


ties: refugee  resettlement,  assistance  for  na- 
tional migration,  and  development  of  Latin 
American  progranunes. 

I  am  now  as  I  have  always  been,  convinced 
that  there  should  be  a  parity  and  not  a  pri- 
ority between  the  three  authorized  functions 
of  ICEM.  These  functions  must.  In  my  judg- 
ment, be  kept  in  proper  balance. 

Of  course,  recognizing  that  within  each 
of  the  three  basic  sectors  of  ICEM's  activities 
there  are  areas  which  may  require  urgent 
attention  and  thus  receive  a  prltwlty  over 
another  area  which  can  be  programmed  over 
a  longer  period. 

References  were  made  last  week  to  alleged, 
and  I  quote,  "discrepancies"  between  the 
political  support  ICEM  enjoys  and  financial 
contributions,  often  deemed  to  be  inade- 
quate. We  personally  have  some  diiBculty  in 
agreeing  with  that  assessment  or  evaluation. 
One  must  discern  between  the  political  sup- 
port which — as  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned — la  constant,  and  I  emphasize 
constant,  and  the  financial  support  which 
may  of  necessity  undergo  fluctuations  of  a 
temporary  nature.  That  constant  support 
for  reasons  well  determined  Inside  and  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  United  States'  executive 
and  legislative  branches  is  present  although 
exigencies  of  a  temporary  nature  might  cause 
temporary  reductions  in  the  financial  sup- 
port. The  two  elements,  however,  must  not 
and  should  not  be  confused,  but  should, 
however,  be  recognized  as  facts  which  are 
subject  to  change,  and  hopefully  I  believe 
a  change  may  come  for  the  better  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

As  one  of  my  official  duties  I  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  "Select  Committee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Immigration",  a  committee 
which  was  established  by  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1966.  This  Committee,  composed  of 
membetB  ot  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Executive  branch,  has  great 
latitude  within  its  mandate  to  review  and 
study  all  aspects  of  migration  relations  be- 
tween ovLi  good  neighbours  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States.  I  Intend  to  propose 


I 
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^iJ^  ifJJ^^T*!,''*  i^L^^^.^^^^i^'*^     Hampton  factories  have  manufactured  The  only  real  threat  to  our  democracy  i> 

iS   4e«  ^an  Se  an  e«Sfn«  S  w^anl     "^^^^  ^^^  °'  ^^^  ^^^  '^Is  has  given  the  pc»8ible  faUure  of  our  people  tTSeJ! 

to^wi^S                    exchange  of  ideas  and     the  town  the  well-deserved  nickname  of  «tand  how  it  works. 

The  notable  results  of  ICEM's  Selective     the ''Belltown  of  the  World."  In  1917,  Mr.  This  is  not  only  true,  but  needs  saying 

Migration  Programme  of  Latin  America  are     ''■  ^-  Barton  organized  a  company  to  again  and  again    Our  form  of  govern 

alie«iy  known  and  I  commend  the  Commit-     serve  the  tooling  needs  of  the  bell  Indus-  ment  is  the  best  In  the  world— but  it  1b 

tee  wholeheartedly  for  the  increasing  sue-    try.  specializing  in  precision  tool  work,  also  complex— and  its  complexity  a^ 

oes.  in  recruiting,  transporting,  and  helping     job  manufacturing  and,  more  partlcu-  mands  understandlnK      ''°'°P'^''^ty  de- 

In  the  adjijstment  of  skUled  wc«-kers.  This      larlv     thp    riP<!ioTi    nnri    mnn.ifo.^i.ro    r.*  n^      unaersianaing. 

-Brain  Gain'-  to  Latin  America  is  a  threshold     nroJ;* 'Svp  rill  ThiB  in^,f J?^  hlf  .„,?  ,  There  were  several  hundred  applicants 

for  a  new  economic  era.                                    H™fT*  ^  °^®*-  J^lf  ^^'^^^J^  ^^?*,*^°"■  ^°^  *^e  first  Ray  Hackney  scholarships 

Mt.  Chairman,  I  now  reiterate  the  words     tinued  to  grow  and  thrive  under  the  lead-  including   a  substantial   number  from 

of  our  Ambassador,  the  Delegate  to  this  Com-     ership  of  Its  current  president.  Mr.  Ed-  Latin  American  countries.  On  their  ed 

mlttee.  We  came  to  this  sawion  hoping  that     win  A.  Barton.  Today  the  firm  specializes  plication    form    the    young    men    and 

the  OouncU  woxild  adopt  a  resolution  calUng    in  the  design  and  building  of  precision  women  who  aoolied  were  asked  to  dpfln» 

Se^^^eS'^l^^n^LSTeerw^eri^:     c^tl^JnSiS p'S^tT""'^^'"'  °'  ^"'^'  l^^J^t^  upon, completion  of  thelfS 

rSni^e?:uS^^  rapTopri^te^cT  caSo'n^oJ'fhe'Si^f  Sw\"i?  f  ^/i"*""  "  ""^  ^^^^^^"^  ^^  -«  ^^^  «"  t^e 
mitti»e.^The  thought  prevailed  that  a  review  ^*"?"  °l  ^^e  firm  s  growth  and  pros-  others  present  at  CWA's  selection  cere- 
would  focxis  attention  on  new  techniques.  P^^ty*  «  Barton  Co.  has  begun  mony  to  learn  that  so  many  of  these 
greater  coUabcMatlon  and  coordination  be-  construction  of  a  30,000-square-foot  ad-  young  people  want  to  enter  the  field  of 
tween  governments  and  between  programmes,    dition  to  its  main  plant.  I  believe  that  service  to  their  fellow  human  belnes 

Notwithstanding  the  wiu  of  the  Executive    this  company  typifies  the  smaller  but  An  overwhelmlnK  proportion  of  thp 

committee  to  defer  a  review  resolution,  we     highly  efficient  machine  and  tool  build-  applicM^ti-^afZst    one-Kth    of    fhP 

will,    however,   leave   this   session   knowing,     ers  of  this  countrv  who  nlav -jnch  an  p^-  f„».      %?n„               i\       t.              .^  ,    the 

Since  I  see  the  tenor,  that  the  Member  Gov-     sJnttel  part  taThSndu^tS^^^^^^  T^'l"^^-  'OO-^^-^d  teaching  as  their  No. 

emments  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their     zt^TTfrfif       #       inoustrial  development  i  choice. 

respective  positions  on  this  question;  and  we     f"**  vitality  of  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased  The  field  of  medicine  came  next  on 

ai«  undewtandably  grateful  that  the  Admin-     Jf  extena  my  best  Wishes  to  this  firm,  the  list  of  preferences;  then,  intema- 

Istratioii  of  ICKM  will  undertake  a  "self -anal-     its  officers  and  all  its  employees  on  their  tlonal  affairs,  the  Peace  Corps    social 

ysls".  if  you  please,  which  when  completed     golden  anniversary.  I  wish  for  them  con-  welfare  work  relielnn  cnvprnmpnt  nnii 

wm  be  made  available  to  all  Member  Gov-     tinulng    expansion  »nd   success   In   the  Ucs    the  l?w '  reia??h    eSlSSrh^ 

emments.  We  feel  that  thu  analysis  wlU  cer-     years  to  oome               I  _ill_                 researcn.  engineering,  the 

t«lnly  be  the  basis  for  future  juteaem  and     y®*"  to  oome.             |  space  program,  the  Armed  Forces,  the 

evaluauona.                                                                        ^^.^_^__^^  computer     field,     photography,     other 

We  shall  retium  to  Washington  impressed  forms  of  art,  and  library  work, 

with  what  we  witnessed  here  and  shall  report         r.              ■     »:        n/    i,          r  a        •  While    I   cannot    name    each   of   the 

accordingly  to  our  ooUeagues  in  the  Congress.         ^ommuiucatioa*  WOrkert  ot  America  choices,  several  intrigued  me. 

Scholarship  Program  Two  applicants  wanted  to  study  ar- 

— -^^"^-^                                               cheology.  Three  wished  to  go  into  the 

r-^nrpTkioTi-vxT  rxa  t5t.»,at,«.  ^^^^  °^  atomlc  sclcnce.  Nine  chose  home 

CoBBCCticat  Finn  Marks  SOtk  AmuTcrsary             extension  OF  REMARKS  economics.  Four  would  Uke  to  study  ma- 

WM.  PI     *  c          •                                                          °''  ^'"^  biology.  One  prefers  wild  life  man- 

With  f laat  fcxpaBsw                            jjqjj^  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI  ^f,V^T;,  ^Vh?  ambitious  young  ap. 

pllcant  defined  his  goal  as    to  work  to 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                                          °'  nxxNois  become  president  of  CWA." 

o,                                         IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRESENTATiVES  I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  the  evident 

liriN    Will  I  AM  I     CT    ewrv                      Wednesday.  May  31,  1967  desire  of  these  yoimg  men  smd  women 

nun.  niLLlAin  U  ai.  unU£                      minrMfurr   x>rr    q,,oou<.^    ci.„«..=i  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  to  go 

OF  ooNNccncuT                          d..^«^^^f?«™^vi?iL??  ;        .,fi  to  'college.  Of  major  significance  is  the 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        Smpt^of  5hp  flrT^f^npr!  in    ^n^''  f"  ^^^^  '^^t  SO  many  of  these  young  people 

Wednesday  Mav  31    1967                ^^It^nl^^t^r^L^V  *"  *  ^\  ^k"  ^^"t  to  go  abroad  and  to  work  in  thTin- 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967                 tenmtional  scholarship  program  estab-  ^^^^^  ^f  humanity.  And  we^hould  view 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State    ^^fj. Jj  *f|,^^7^e,*'^°"t,!^^'"^' «  °'  ^Ith  special  interest,  and  seriously  ques- 

of   Connecticut  has   long   been   distin-     America.  AFL-CIO.  to  honor  the  late  Ray  tlon.  why  none  of  these  youngsters  ex- 

gulshed  by  the  originality  and  inventive-    Hackney,  a  vice  president  of  that  union,  press  a  clear-cut  Interest  in  going  Into 

ness  of  its  artisans.  It  holds  a  proud  posl-        ^^  ^^  entirely  appropriate  that  the  business 

Uon  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United  Communications  Worlcers  set  up  a  schol-  ^11  of  us  know  that  many  substantial 
States,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  arshlp  program  as  a  living  memorial  to  scholarships  are  available  I  single  this 
of  machinery  and  machine  tools.  The  Ray  Hackney,  because  he  and  the  union  one  out  for  special  mention  today  be- 
products  of  Connecticut  factories  crafts-  ^e  served  so  faithfully  have  long  been  cause  it  represents  a  major  effort  by  a 
men  make  a  very  significant  contribution  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  for  major  union  to  provide  educational  op- 
to  our  defense  eflfort,  as  well  as  to  the  all.  portunlties  for  those  who  might  other- 
continuing  economic  growth  of  this  Hay  Hackney,  whose  memory  the  ^jse  have  been  deprived  of  a  chance  that 
country  and  other  nations  of  the  world,  scholarship  program  honors,  took  the  might  same  day  make  a  significant  Un- 
it is,  therefore,  always  a  pleasure  to  note  lead  in  strengthening  our  Nation's  ties  pact  on  our  world  and  times, 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  Con-  with  the  people  of  latin  America.  He  por  making  this  opportunity  possible. 
nectlcut  company  and  join  with  It  in  eel-  worked  on  behalf  of  his  union  and  from  i  salute  CWA,  Its  officers  and  its  member- 
ebratlng  a  significant  milestone.                   his  own  strong  convictions  to  foster  edu-  ship.  I  wish  fer\'ently  that  more  groups 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  cation  and  training  for  those  at  home  and  were  as  devoted  so  completely  to  the 
of  the  J.  C.Barton  Co.,  of  East  Hampton,  abroad  who  might  have  gone  without  cause  of  democracy  and  equality  of  op- 
Conn.,   which   manufactures   tools   and     that  education  had  It  not  been  for  the  portunity. 

dies  and  performs  all  manner  of  special  valiant  efforts  of  CWA  and  Ray  Hackney.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  believe  the  survey  con- 
machine  work.  The  town  of  East  Hamp-  It  is  eminently  fitting,  then,  that  one  ducted  by  the  CWA  Is  tremendously  In- 
ton  is  located  in  my  congressional  dls-  of  the  scholarships  established  by  his  teresting  in  that  It  gives  us  a  good  Idea 
trict  and  is  about  20  miles  south  of  our  union  went  to  a  young  man  from  a  Latin  of  what  young  Americans  desire  in  the 
State  capital  at  Hartford.  It  Is  In  close     American  nation.  The  other  to  a  high  way  of  a  career. 

proximity  to  the  largest  natural  lake  in     school  graduate  in  this  country  who  Is  The    list    follows    and    Indicates    the 

Connecticut,  and  can  rightfully  be  called    the  son  of  a  CWA  member.  number  of  youngsters  who  selected  each 

a   "typical  o  New   England   town."   East        At  the  ceremonies  to  select  the  scholar-  category: 

Hampton  Is  an  excellent  place  to  live  and     ship  winners,  Joseph  A  Belrne,  the  presi-  Teaching                                                   137 

work,  and  a  most  enjoyable  area  to  visit,     dent  of  CWA,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate    uncertain     1 90 

For  over  two  centuries  several  East    of  education  for  all,  declared:  Medicine ...".I 86 
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1»«1- - M 

Peace  Corps 3» 

Welfare    (social) 30 

Btsearch  engineer 30 

Bectrlc  engineer 1« 

Business  administration 1* 

lAW - }? 

Armed  Forces " 

Accounting 10 

gome  economics 9 

Research  chemist 8 

Writing 8 

Computers 8 

Space  program 7 

Music " 

Veterinary  medicine 7 

Journalism "^ 

Medical  missionary 8 

Ooveriunent - — 8 

Telephone   work 8 

Secretarial 8 

Architect 8 

Politics 8 

Airline  stewardess 8 

Artist  — 8 

AlrUne  pilot ♦ 

Ministry    * 

Mercliandlslng    ♦ 

Marine   biology * 

Television  (broadcasting) 8 

Atomic  energy  program 8 

Languages    8 

Archeology  ' 

Wild  life  management 3 

FBI - 2 

Play  sports 2 

Advertising 2 

Librarian 3 

Public   relations 

Bell  lalx>ratorleB 

Priesthood    

Build  golf  couTBea 

Fashion  design 

Repeal    14(b)  — — 

Construction   

Ranching    

Automotive   design 

Insurance  

Photography    

President  of  CWA 

Crime  research 


Medicare  Should  Indade  the  Cost  of 
Medkinea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNwmcuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  original  Medicare 
Act.  I  have  been  extremely  Interested  in 
following  the  development  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act.  Medicare  has  en- 
abled our  older  citizens  to  face  their  re- 
tirement years  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  If  they  should  contract  serious  or 
prolonged  llhiess  their  Ufe  savings  will 
not  be  lost,  that  they  will  not  become  a 
burden  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  or 
become  wards  of  the  State. 

This  law  offers  incalculable  peace  of 
mind  and  security  to  those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  this  country  what 
it  is  today.  Illness  Is  never  a  pleasant  oc- 
currence, but  when  it  strikes  the  aged 
and  Is  combined  with  the  prospect  of  cre- 
ating financial  obligations  which  can 
never  be  met,  then  It  becomes  unbear- 
able. 


The  signing  of  the  Medicare  Act  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  years  of  hard 
work,  determination,  and  frustrating  de- 
bates. It  was  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  all  those  who  had  sought  to  eliminate 
the  specter  of  financial  destitution,  be- 
cause of  medical  expenses  facing  our  old- 
er citizens.  Medicare  has  been  hailed  by 
many  as  a  declaration  of  independence 
for  the  aged  agsdnst  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic ruin  from  sickness. 

In  spite  of  the  great  promise  which 
medicare  oCfers,  however,  there  remains 
one  important  area  not  covered  by  the 
original  legislation.  This  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  which 
for  many  of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill 
may  represent  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  medical  expenses.  Persons  over  65 
pay  about  $700  million  for  prescription 
drugs  each  year.  Many  times  those  who 
can  least  afford  drugs  often  need  them 
most.  For  Instance,  86  percent  of  the  el- 
derly people  living  on  animal  Incomes  of 
$2,000  or  less  suffer  from  chronic  Ill- 
nesses. Thus,  in  the  absence  of  assistance 
in  the  payment  of  drugs  prescribed  by 
physicians,  the  present  Medicare  Act 
may  be  Inadequate  to  help  those  most  in 
need. 

In  order  to  further  extend  and  im- 
prove the  medicare  program,  and  allow  it 
to  fulfill  the  original  purpose  of  protect- 
ing our  aged  from  the  anguish  and  fi- 
nancial ruin  of  Illness,  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  to  include  the  cost  of  drugs  requir- 
ing a  doctor's  prescription  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Medicare  Act.  The  need 
for  congressional  action  has  been  widely 
recognized  and  endorsed.  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  recently 
stated  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  labor  union  health  cen- 
ters dealing  directly  with  retired  work- 
ers, "express  concern  over  the  large 
number  of  the  aged  who  have  chronic 
diseases,  requiring  the  continuous  use  of 
expensive  prescription  dings,  which  they 
really  cannot  afford  to  buy." 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Sheerin,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Labor-Manage- 
ment Council  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Plans,  Inc.,  speaking  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said: 

Most  of  the  aged  have  chronic  aUments 
that  do  not  require  hoepltalization,  but  re- 
quire continuous  uae  of  expensive  drugs. 
This  financial  burden  Is  borne  by  the  aged. 
Medicare  should  round  out  Its  program  by 
filling  this  great  need  of  providing  drug  pre- 
scription coverage. 

In  a  statement  before  the  same  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Charles  I.  Schottland,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  pointed  out  as  follows: 

Prescription  drugs  talce  about  IB  cents  out 
of  every  consumer  dollar  for  medical  care 
services.  When  one  considers  the  serious  lim- 
itations on  Incomes  of  the  aged,  it  becomes 
evident  that  their  health  U  being  harmed  by 
not  having  such  a  benefit  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Studies  over  the  years  have  shown  that 
very  substantial  numbers  of  physician  pre- 
scriptions remain  unfilled  largely  because 
of  the  costs  Involved.  If  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  approach  cxnnprehenslveness  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly,  as  we  believe  it 
is,  payment  for  prescription  drugs  cannot 
continue  to  be  an  exclusion. 

"Ebfi  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
wlllhelp  stimulate  the  drug  industry,  as 
well  as  generate  additional  business  for 


pharmacists.  Our  entire  older  popula- 
tion, which  requires  drugs  In  such  large 
volume,  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  med- 
ication they  need.  The  pharmacist  wUl 
be  able  to  collect  Us  professional  fee, 
the  drug  Industry  will  benefit  from  the 
larger  demand,  and  most  Important  of 
all,  our  older  citizens  will  receive  the 
medicines  to  ease  their  pain  and  suffering 
and  allow  them  to  spend  their  retired 
years  in  the  best  possible  health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  in  the  years 
to  come  the  Medicare  Act  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  accom- 
plishments in  the  history  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Nation.  The  humanitarian 
goals  that  it  will  achieve  and  the  mental 
well-being  and  security  that  it  will  give 
our  older  citizens,  will  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  an  even  more  durable  foimda- 
tion  on  which  to  go  forward  to  meet  the 
many  challenges  of  the  future.  However, 
in  order  to  secure  these  ideals,  we  must 
complete  the  Job  and  bring  the  payment 
of  prescription  dmgs  for  our  older  citi- 
zens under  the  provisions  of  the  Medi- 
care Act. 


Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNotB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  25th  anniver- 
sary observance  of  2Uonlst  E>ay  In  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  this  past  weekend,  and 
I  am  taking  the  privilege  today  of  in- 
cluding In  the  Record  my  remarks  to  that 
fine  organization. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one 
seldom  meets  so  thoroughly  dedicated  a 
group  as  it  was  my  pleasure  to  associate 
with  over  the  weekend  in  Birmingham. 
The  officers  of  the  Birmingham  District. 
ZOA,  are  Charles  Klmerllng,  president; 
Max  Slaughter,  vice  president;  Norman 
Niren,  secretary;  Morris  Fisher,  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  Harry  Jaffe,  who  handled 
the  arrangements  for  my  visit  to  Bir- 
mingham. 

My  remarks  follow : 

AoDSESs  OF  Congressman  Roican  C.  Ptjcinski 

AT  THE  Zionist  Organization  or  Amxric^ 

Dinner    in    BiKMrNGHAM,    AUk.,    Sttndat^ 

Mat  28.  1967 

Not  long  ago,  Relnhold  Niebuhr  spoke  to 
each  of  us  when  he  said,  "Man's  capacity  for 
Justice  makes  democracy  possible,  but  man's 
IncUnatlon  to  Injustice  makes  democracy 
Tiecessary." 

We  stand  here  tonight  in  the  name  of 
freedom. 

We  stand  here  tonight  In  a  moment  of 
great  Irony  for  the  world.  Por  as  the  world 
pays  tribute  to  the  19th  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Israel,  her  very  sovereignty 
and  existence  are  being  more  seriously  threat- 
ened today  than  ever  before  In  the  past  two 
decades. 

Por  Israel  today — despite  19  years  of  in- 
cessant and  unyielding  harassment  by  her 
warring  neighbors  is  not  only  a  free  state — 
Israel  is  also  an  Ideal. 

Nothing  Is  more  Irresistible  than  an  idea 
whose  time  has  oome. 
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Ideas,  tolling  up  throughout  the  centuries 
leave  few  milestones  by  the  road. 

History  remembers,  and  gratefully,  Pericles 
and  the  assembly  at  Athens  which  traced 
outlines  of  beauty. 

History  remembers  Justinian  and  bis  code 
(or  the  idea  that  law  has  majesty  In  itself. 
For  law  is  the  crystallized  conscience  of  man. 
Hlstcffy  remembers  the  meadow  at  Runny- 
mede;  the  birth  of  the  Magna  Carta  which 
freed  man  from  fear  of  the  state. 

History  remembers  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; The  Bill  of  Rights — and  for  years  to 
come,  it  must  remember  the  rebirth  of  con- 
science 19  years  ago  when  the  world  restored 
to  the  Jewish  people  their  homeland  and 
gave  a  new  dimension  to  human  dignity. 

Today,  as  that  rebirth  of  conscience  is  be- 
ing seriously  threatened  In  the  attacks  on 
Israel  by  the  Arab  states,  we  as  Americans 
and,  yes,  the  entire  free  world,  must  recall 
the  firm  commitments  made  toward  the 
principle  that  an  attack  against  Israel  is  an 
attack  against  freedom  itself. 

We  must  recall  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  when  on  August  2,  1966,  during  the 
Washington  visit  of  Israeli  President  Shazar. 
the  President  said,  "We  subscribe  to  the  pol- 
icy stated  by  President  Kennedy  on  May  6, 
1963,  that  we  support  the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  and  we  strongly 
oppose  the  use  of  force  In  the  Near  East." 

We  must  resolutely  recall  this  same  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  January  5.  1957. 
History  demands  that  we  also  recall  the 
administration  of  President  Truman,  when 
America  Joined  Britain  and  France  in  the 
Tri-Partite  Declaration  of  1950  which  said  in 
part: 

"The  three  governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  deep  interest  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area  and  their  unaltered  opposition  to  the 
use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  by  any  of  the 
states  In  the  area  of  tbs  Middle  East." 

If  justice  and  reason  are  to  prevail,  we 
must  also  recall  and  remind  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  In  1956  the  United  States 
joined  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
In  endorsing  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Asaembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  send  a 
United  NatlcHiB  peacekeeping  force  to  Egypt. 
The  whole  rationale  of  that  deep-rooted 
resolution  to  preserve  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  demolished  with  U  Thant's 
hasty  agreement  to  meet  Egypt's  demand 
that  those  same  peace-keeping  troops  must 
be  removed. 

If  man  has  any  respect  for  justice,  he 
must  recall  the  Impassioned  plea  of  only 
a  few  days  ago  by  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  to  Egypt  that  she  pull  back  her 
tro<q>s  from  the  border  of  Israel  and  Eshkol 's 
solemn  pledge  that  Israel  would  do  the  same. 
Today  as  Israel's  freedom  Is  again  threat- 
ened, America  and  the  entire  free  world  must 
use  all  resources  at  our  command  to  Impress 
upon  Egypt  the  Inherent  dangers  embodied 
in  Egypt's  demand  for  withdrawal  of  United 
Nations  troops. 

We  must,  above  all,  remind  our  own  people 
here  in  the  United  States  that  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  today  is  not  a  problem 
involving  Israel  alone.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
nxtstake  to  treat  this  as  a  "Jewish  problem" 
for.  Indeed,  Israel  today  stands  alone  as  the 
bastion  in  the  Middle  East  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  bold  design  to  vise  the  Middle  East 
as  the  gateway  for  ultimate  conquest  by  the 
oomxnunlstB  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa. 

It  would  be  even  a  more  tragic  mistake  to 
let  Israel  alone  suffer  the  fxill  brunt  of  her 
determination  to  check  Soviet  exjmnsion. 
This  la  a  task  for  the  entire  free  world  and 
not  Israel  alone. 

We  must  firmly  support  President  John- 
son's imequlvocal  statement  that  the  OMU 
at    Aciaba    and    the    straits    of    Tlran    are 


International  water,  open  to  all  shipping, 
including  Israeli,  and  that  we  shall  never 
agree  to  any  limitations  on  such  shipping 
for.  Indeed,  America^  own  national  interest 
is  vitally  involved  in  preserving  these  troubled 
waters  as  international  waters. 

We  must  support  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  by  the  United  States  to  impress 
upon  the  Egyptian  government  the  dangers 
of  miscalculating  America's  unyielding  and 
unbending  determination  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel,  which  we  helped  to 
establish  19  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  more  Indisputable  fact  in  the 
annals  of  civilization  than  the  fact  that  every 
single  major  conflict  started  by  man  since 
the  birth  of  civilization  has  been  started  by 
a  miscalculation. 

The  most  tragic  miscalculation  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  was  perpetuated  by  Hitler  when 
he  failed  to  understand  that  sooner  or  later 
America  would  come  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom against  this  tyranny. 

The  lives  of  6  million  Jews  tragically 
murdered  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
religious  beliefs  could  have  been  spared;  the 
great  tragedy  of  World  War  11  and  the  mas- 
sive loss  of  lives  on  all  sides:  the  destruction 
beyond  a  thousand  hurricanes  could  have 
been  spared  if  Hitler  had  not  engaged  in  this 
monstrous  miscalculation  of  the  world's 
stubborn  refusal  to  yield  to  tyranny. 

Finally  we  must  support  the  use  of  the 
full  influence  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  continuous  attacks  on  Israel 
and  permit  that  Nation  as  well  as  all  the 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  to  develop  their 
resources  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
mutual  understanding. 

If  freedom  is  to  survive,  the  Middle  East 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  holo- 
caust of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow 
man. 

For,  at  the  heart  of  that  freedom  is  the 
belief  that  the  individual  man.  the  child 
of  God,  is  the  hallmark  of  value,  and  all 
society,  all  groups,  the  state  Itself,  exist  lor 
his  benefit. 

The  world's  population  now  stands  at 
more  than  3.3  blllloo.  double  the  figure  of 
1900. 

At  the  present  rata  of  growth,  the  human 
race  will  number  7  Wlllon  souls  by  the  year 
2.000. 

Half  of  today's  wond  population  has  been 
born  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Of  the  children  entering  this  life.  85%  are 
born  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  population  of 
Latin  America  is  tripling  every  35  years. 

Occupying  6%  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world  and  with  less  than  6%  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  United  States  accounts  for  one-third 
of  the  world's  gross  national  product.  Our 
future  is  inescapable  and  burdensome. 

Of  the  world's  children  under  6  years  of 
age.  70%  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Currently,  the  world's  population  is  re- 
ceiving an  average  diet  of  2,100  calories  per 
person  per  day.  By  the  year  2.000,  this  will 
drop  to  an  average  of  1,340  calories  per  per- 
son per  day.  Experts  say  the  absolute 
starvation  level  is  1,360  calories  per  day. 

Starvation  in  May  of  1967  is  killing  an 
estimated  12,000  people  each  and  every  day — 
four  million  each  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  lives 
in  areas  where  the  per  capita  Income  is  tl60 
a  year  or  less. 

Porty-flve  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  world's  poorest  nations  is  under  IS  years 
of  age. 

Horrifying  statlstica.  you  think,  incredible. 
Unbelievable,  perhapa  But  chilling  realities 
to  men  who  have  seen  The  ApocaIyi>se. 

Each  of  us  here  in  this  room  Is  confront- 
ed with  the  vlalo?:i  of  global  problems  on  a 
scale  so  vast  no  man  can  hope  to  ignore  them 
or  hide  from  them. 

Our  right  to  express  and   communicate 


ideas;  to  set  oxirselves  apart  from  the  am. 
mals  in  the  field  and  forest;  to  call  govern- 
ments to  their  duties  and  obligations,  above 
all,  our  right  to  affirm  our  membership  in 
society  and  to  the  man  with  whom  we  share 
the  land  and  our  children's  future — all  these 
constitute  the  very  soul  of  freedom. 

This  distinguishing  freedom  of  speech  goe« 
hand  in  hand  with  the  power  to  be  heard— 
to  share  in  the  decisions  of  government 
which  shape  men's  lives. 

The  essential  humanity  of  men  can  be 
protected  and  preserved  only  where  govern- 
ment must  answer,  not  Just  to  those  of  a 
particular  religion  or  a  particular  race,  but 
to  all  Its  people. 

Government  and  law  are  the  armour  and 
sword  of  individual  rights,  in  our  world  at 
this  moment,  there  are  forces  raging  which 
can  destroy  forever  the  hopes  of  man  for  per- 
petuating life  on  this  planet. 

"To  feed  on  the  past  is  to  bite  the  dust," 
Victor  Hugo  said.  The  world  no  longer  has 
the  space  or  the  time  for  dreams  of  conque«t 
and  destruction,  for  old  hatreds  and  ancient 
animosities. 

Unless  we  begin  anew  to  work  with  one 
another  and  for  one  another  toward  the 
common  goal  of  survival,  we  face  an  extinc- 
tion of  our  own  making — all  of  us_poor, 
wealthy,  overfed,  underfed,  philosopher! 
philanderer,  beggar,  and  bureaucrat. 

In  our  quest  for  stability  and  a  lasting. 
genuine  peace  on  this  earth,  we  must  reaf- 
firm our  need  of  idealism,  high  aspiraiions 
and  deep  convictions. 

Honor  cannot  be  a  misplaced  commodity 
in  our  world  of  modern  technology 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  Ideals 
and  realistic  possibilities.  There  is  no  sepa- 
ration between  the  deepest  desires  of  heart 
and  mind  and  the  rational  application  of  hu- 
man effort  in  the  solution  of  human  prob- 
lems. 

Surely,  one  of  the  great  examples  of  man's 
infinite  capacity  for  growth  Is  Israel  itself. 

In  the  19  brief  years  since  Independence. 
Israel  has  confounded  the  cynics,  amazed 
the  nonbelievers.  and  captured  the  imagina- 
tion and  hearts  of  men  of  peace  the  world 
over. 

Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
futility — the  belief  there  is  nothing  one  man 
or  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous 
arsenal  of  the  world's  ills — the  Israelis  have 
set  2  goals  for  themselves;  first  of  all.  to  sur- 
vive: secondly,  to  Insure  the  survival  of 
Israel. 

Each  time  a  htmian  being  stands  up  for  an 
ideal,  or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  another, 
or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends 
forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  our  planet. 

For  the  past  2  decades,  Israel's  reference 
for  life,  for  freedom,  for  the  infinite  worth 
of  all  God's  creations  has  blazed  out  across 
the  world  in  waves  of  hope  and  light. 

Today,  this  tiny  nation  is  threatened  by 
countries  whose  long  tradition  of  grinding 
human  souls  to  powder  and  sand  has  been 
documented  through  all  the  centuries  of 
man's  existence. 

The  leaders  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic,  unable  and  unwilling  to 
face  the  outrageous  deprivation  and  poverty 
that  characterize  the  Middle  E^t  today,  have 
resorted  to  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
directed  against  Israel. 

Armies  have  been  mobilized,  equipment 
moved,  men  and  machines  placed  on  alert 
along  the  border  awaiting  the  signal. 

And  aU  of  this  to  hide  the  futility  of  pur- 
pose, the  total  disregard  for  the  impoverished 
millions  who  have  suffered  the  unending 
vanities  of  conquerors. 

Israel  is  too  bright  a  hope,  too  significant 
an  achievement  to  perish  in  the  flames  of 
war. 

The  people  of  Israel  care  too  deeply  for  one 
another  and  for  the  land. 
Their  lives,  Bqwever  individually  poverty- 


stricken  or  difficult,  have  meaning  and  at- 
tainable goals. 

In  contrast,  the  nations  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  have  been  festering  sores  on 
the  body  of  hvunan  progress  for  centuries. 

Rather  than  face  their  responsibilities  to 
their  people,  initiate  meaningftil  improve- 
ments, and  work  with  one  another  to  har- 
ness the  resources  available  to  them  to  im- 
prove their  conditions,  they  have  chosen  to 
destroy  and  to  trample  and  to  pillage  the 
dreams  of  dignity  which  have  become  a  tri- 
umphant reality  in  Israel. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Jewish  Frontier, 
Abba  Eban  wrote: 

"Our  eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  barrenness 
of  Uie  Arab  policy  of  enmity.  So  we  offer 
neighboring  peoples  an  alternative  vision:  a 
Middle  East  distinguished  for  its  diversity, 
for  Its  many  centers  of  freedom,  for  a  free 
and  separate  existence  of  different  sovereign- 
ties, a  region  in  which  there  will  be  a  free 
ferment  of  disparate  policies,  a  region  whose 
varying  vistas  will,  together,  present  a  di- 
versified mosaic  and  not  a  monolith  .  .  . 

"This  stretch  of  earth  in  which  the  State 
of  Israel  dwells  is  limited  in  size,  but  it  is 
graced  by  the  wonderful  attribute  of  cen- 
trallty:  it  is  the  crossroads  of  continental 
communication . 

"Israel  can  open  up  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  Jordan,  develop  joint  resources 
with  it.  make  a  flow  of  men  and  goods  pos- 
sible all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
north  of  Syria. 

"In  a  word:  In  conditions  of  hostility,  the 
Arab  mind  conceives  of  Israel  as  a  barrier. 
In  conditions  of  peace,  Israel  at  once  becomes 
a  bridge." 

My  friends,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  wis- 
dom and  depth  of  humanity  that  would 
impel  a  man  to  reach  out  with  such  com- 
passion and  offer  once  more,  in  this  dark 
hour,  the  open  hand  of  friendship  across 
thousands  of  years  of  bitterest  prejudice  and 
persecution,  as  Abba  Eban  did  In  this  his- 
toric pronouncement. 

No  one  who  knows  the  tenacious  heart  of 
the  Israeli  can  doubt  he  will  defend  to  his 
last  breath  his  right  to  stand  on  his  own 
soil. 

His  courage  is  legendary;  his  skill  as  a 
soldier  unsurpassed  in  all  the  armies  of  the 
world. 

That  is  why  Nasser  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators have  BO  cruelly  abdicated  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  own  wretchedly-de- 
prived countrymen,  trusting  that  a  war  will 
unite  their  people. 

Aesop  said,  "Any  excuse  will  serve  a  ty- 
rant." And  Nasser  has  proved  him  correct. 

For  every  10  men  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  guns  of  an  adversary,  there  is  only  one 
willing  to  brave  the  censure  of  his  colleagues, 
the  wrath  of  his  society.  Moral  courage  Is 
s  rarer  commodity  than  bravery  In  battle 
or  great  intelligence. 

Tet  it  is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality 
for  those  who  seek  to  change  a  world  which 
yields  most  painfully  to  change. 

For  the  fractional  fortunate  among  us 
there  Is  comfort.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
follow  the  easy  and  fsLmiliar  paths  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  financial  success  so 
grandly  spread  before  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  education. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  road  beckoning 
to  us  and  it  is  not  the  only  cotirse  marked 
for  our  nation. 

There  is  a  Chinese  curae  which  says,  "May 
he  live  In  interesting  times." 

Like  It  or  not.  we  live  in  Interesting 
times — times  of  danger,  uncertainty,  threats 
of  holocaust  and  pain. 

But  they  are  also  times  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other  time 
In  history. 

And  everyone  on  this  planet  will  ulti- 
mately be  judged  on  the  effort  he  has  con- 
tributed   toward    building    a    more    human 


world  society — one  which  is  less  dependent 
on  terror,  more  dependent  on  the  gift  of  self. 

I  ask  you  to  ponder,  just  a  moment.  No  one 
quite  like  you  has  ever  lived  before,  nor  will 
again.  No  one  who  loolcs  just  like  you,  who 
has  exactly  the  same  dreams,  talents  and 
aspirations.  No  one  with  quite  your  poten- 
tial for  maleing  a  particular  mark  in  a  par- 
ticular field  of  endeavor. 

Understand  this  great  gift  of  life  which  is 
yours  to  use  so  freely,  with  so  few  restric- 
tions. Understand  it,  be  grateful  for  it.  and 
use  it.  For  you  will  never  have  another  and 
your  world  has  great  need  of  you. 

Each  of  us  will  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  our  ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  the 
vision  of  man  free  of  hunger,  free  of  crip- 
pling aliments  and  death  in  childhood,  free 
of  ignorance  and  cruelty. 

Man  has  that  vision  constantly  before  him. 
We  can  be  what  we  aspire  to  be.  The 
charisma  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  that  is 
Israel  today  has  instilled  life  to  that  shining 
miraculous  vision. 

Only  the  truly  brave  know  how  to  forgive. 
When  a  man  says  of  the  affairs  of  state, 
"What  does  it  matter  to  me? ',  the  state  may 
be  given  up  for  lost. 

In  these  "interesting"  times,  we  must 
strive,  seek,  find  and  never  yield  in  our  pur- 
suit of  the  freedom  which  is  each  man's 
right. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Communism 
because  it  exalts  the  state  over  the  individ- 
ual and  the  family,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  freedom  of  speech,  of  protest,  of  religion 
and  of  the  press  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
totalitarian  states. 

But  the  way  of  opposition  to  Communism 
is  not  to  imitate  its  dictatorship.  Rather  it 
is  to  enlarge  human  freedom  everywhere  on 
the  globe. 

There  are  privileged  minorities  in  every 
land  who  believe  they  serve  the  cause  of  that 
freedom  by  labeling  as  "communist"  every 
threat  to  their  privilege.  But  the  denial  of 
freedom  only  strengthens  the  very  Commu- 
nism it  claims  to  oppose. 

The  United  States,  with  its  great  wealth, 
great  technology,  has  been  called  to  exer- 
cise its  infiuence  and  strength  in  Vietnam, 
in  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
Korea — wherever  the  encroachments  against 
self-determination  threaten  the  security  of 
those  who  desire  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  use  our  measured 
strength  in  defense  of  liberty.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  assist  in  bringing  stability  and 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  We  will  never 
abandon  Israel. 

The  rights  of  the  small  nations  to  survive 
unfettered  shall  not  be  forsaken  by  the 
United  States — surely  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  what  are  the  United  States  and  Israel 
but  people — people  who  share  a  vision  of 
what  human  existence  could  be.  So  long  as 
that  vision  is  bright  for  us,  any  sacrifice  to 
obtain  it  for  our  brothers  on  this  earth  is  a 
sacrifice  well  made. 

Many  years  ago,  a  wise  man  wrote  to  his 
son:  "Let  me  exhort  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  think  outside  and  beyond  our  present 
circle  of  ideas.  For  every  idea  gained  is  a 
hundred  years  of  slavery  remitted." 

He  might  well  have  addressed  each  of  us. 
Some  time  ago,  I  said  our  future  was  ines- 
capable and  burdensome.  It  needs  the  best 
of  each  man  and  woman  and  our  response 
must  be  soon. 

Down  through  our  western  peaks  runs  an 
invisible  boundary  known  as  the  Great 
Divide.  And  down  through  the  range  of 
centuries,  an  invisible  boundary  has  marred 
the  progress  and  elevation  of  man. 

Throughout  these  centuries  working  to- 
gether, and  believing  fervently  in  their  high 
ideals,  the  Jewish  people  have  elevated  man. 
In  their  stubborn  defense  of  human  dignity, 
they  have  helped  mankind  cross  the  Great 
Divide;    they  have  charted  man. 


In  order  to  understand  why  America  is 
determined  to  defend  our  noble  ally.  Israel, 
we  must  understand  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves. 

There  may  be  some  truth  to  the  idea  that 
Jews  axe  like  other  people — only  more  so. 

The  tradition  is  that  every  Jewish  genera- 
tion worries  and  frets — with  clucking  affec- 
tion— about  the  next  one. 

This  deep  concern  of  one  Jewish  genera- 
tion over  the  next  one  is  the  mortar  which 
has  held  these  gallant  people  together. 

In  more  than  4.000  years  of  unbroken 
continuity  of  a  magnificent  people  have  been 
constructed  out  of  that  affectionate  worry 
by  one  Jewish  generation  over  the  next 
Jewish  generation. 

What  a  monumental  source  of  pride  it 
must  be  to  a  young  Jew  to  know  that  in  bis 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  people  who  have 
endured  and  stubbornly  survived  4,000  years 
of  the  most  outrageous  attempt  to  destroy 
their  abiding  faith  in  the  glory  of  man. 

Sooner  or  later  every  human  being  must 
ask  himself;  "Who  am  I?" 

We  didn't  grow  on  a  tree;  we  weren't 
carved  from  rock,  we  were  born  from  man 
and  as  each  generation  of  Jews  looks  upon 
his  backg;round  he  finds  a  glorious  litany 
of  forefathers  who  against  odds  which  have 
destroyed  weaker  men,  have  withstood  and 
survived  in  their  tenacious  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

No  race  of  human  beings  has  written  a 
prouder  record  of  sacrifice  that  freedom  may 
find  its  rich  fulfillment  In  the  human  com- 
munity. 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  since 
its  inception  has  been  the  catalyst  which  has 
brought  this  fantastic  cultural  wealth  of  the 
Jews  into  a  meaningful  form  and  today  the 
ZOA  continues  to  guide  these  resources  into 
ever  more  meaningful  service  to  humanity. 
The  ZOA  has  been  the  chief  interpreter  of 
the  magnificence  of  Jewish  culture  and  tra- 
dition which  has  given  us  these  4,000  years 
of  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Today  more  than  evet  before  the  ZOA 
needs  your  help  for  never  before  in  its  ex- 
istence has  this  magnificent  tradition  of 
Jewish  dignity  been  threatened. 

Just  as  in  Israel,  where  every  man  is  a 
builder  and  every  man  is  a  defender  of  the 
land  so  throughout  our  land  the  ZOA  has 
tried  to  impress  upon  not  only  the  Jewish 
people  but  all  Americans  the  brotherhood  of 
men. 

If  the  Jews  are  able  today  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  future  genera- 
tions and  keep  alive  the  rich  tradition  of 
their  past.  It  is  only  because  the  ZOA  lights 
the  way. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  social  freedom 
of  American  life  is  separating  the  Jewish 
youngster  from  the  tradition  of  his  people. 
Those  who  wotild  seek  to  blame  this  change 
on  the  American  environment  are.  In  truth, 
indicting  the  spirit  of  American  freedom. 
For,  in  a  free  society,  the  Jewish  community 
is  free  to  do  nothing.  Free  to  wither.  Free  to 
disappear. 

And  the  magnificence  of  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  a  free  society  is  that  it  is  free  to  be 
as  vibrantly  and  creatively  Jewish  as  it  wants 
to  be.  Free  to  Invest  in  its  future.  Free  to 
encourage  its  youth  to  a  mature  awareness 
of  the  relevancy  of  the  Jewish  tradition  in 
the  modem  world. 

The  very  freedom  of  the  choice  poses  the 
challenge. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  this 
world  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
making  this  choice.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  sponsored 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  per- 
secution of  SLny  persons  because  of  their 
religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  name  of 
decency  and  humanity  cease  executing  per- 
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sons  for  alleged  economic  offenses  and  fully 
permit  tbe  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the 
pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  aU  others 
within  Its  borders. 

The  Jewish  youngster  In  our  American  so- 
ciety who  Is  groping  for  some  understanding 
of  his  Judaism  Is  also,  In  a  sense,  cast  Into 
a  bewildering  world. 

There  is  a  Jewish  consciousness  In  the 
Soviet  Union  today  struggling  to  stay  alive. 
There  Is  a  Jewish  consciousness  among  our 
youth  today,  eager  to  be  vibrant  and  alive, 
as  well. 

Against  the  onslaught  of  Intransigent 
Ckanmunlsm,  our  task  of  preserving  this  rich 
Judaic  cultural  and  philosophical  Inherit- 
ance becomes  a  matter  of  personal  choice, 
a  family  decision,  a  community  decision. 

Perhaps  the  special  satisfaction  that  Is 
ours  In  America  Is  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  seeking  In  some  measure  to  be  active 
participants  In  a  great  enterprise— that 
which  Malachl  defined  as  "turning  the  hecot 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers." 

We  are  responding  to  a  genotitlon  of 
questioning  youth,  of  troubled  youth,  who 
are  not  blind  to  the  great  social  and  moral 
Issues  of  our  tlmee. 

We  are  also  responding  to  a  generation  of 
aopblstlcated  youth  who  want  to  determine 
for  themselves  Just  what  are  the  modem 
values  of  Judaic  tradition. 

The  depth  of  our  response  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  next  generation. 

Today  as  the  whole  world  wonders  can 
mankind  siirvlve;  can  a  free  Israel  survive, 
can  our  rich  tradition  of  freedom  survive, 
yes,  can  we  ourselves  survive — let  va  re- 
member an  ancient  Jewish  phllospher  who 
wrote: 

"When  you  have  shut  your  doors,  and 
darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to  say 
that  you.  are  alone,  for  you  are  not  alone. 
Ood  Is  within  and  your  genius  Is  within — 
and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what 
you  are  doing?" 


CoBfrctsiBUi  Morton's  Staad  on  the 
Mideast  Crins 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  the  House  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Frank  Horton,  concerning  the  current 
confrontation  In  the  Middle  East.  Mon- 
day evening,  May  29,  Congressman  Hor- 
ton addressed  an  emergoicy  meeting  of 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jewish  Community 
Council.  In  a  strong  demonstration  of 
concern  for  the  situation,  over  3,000  per- 
sons attended  the  Rochester  meeting, 
which  Mr.  HoRTON  addressed  via  an 
amplified  telephone  hookup  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  gathering.  Even  from  Washington, 
I  can  sense  tbe  urgency  and  uneasiness 
Which  pervades  your  meeting  tonight.  Since 
10  days  ago  when  I  dispatched  my  wire  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  I  have  shared  your 
uneasiness  about  the  explosive  confrontation 
In  the  Mid-East. 

I  attended  a  noon  State  Department  brief- 
ing on  this  situation  In  the  Capitol  this 


morning.  To  further  arm  myself  for  this  re- 
port to  you  tonight,  I  had  a  special  briefing 
this  afternoon  with  a  representative  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  Just  as  t  have  been  briefed  each 
day  since  the  crisis  began. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  background 
of  this  situation.  During  the  past  year, 
Israel's  prestige  has  risen  as  the  result  of  Its 
punishing  retaliation  to  Syrian  and  Jorda- 
nian terrorist  raids.  In  the  first  encounter, 
an  Israeli  armored  eolumn  leveled  a  Jorda- 
nian village  which  has  been  harboring  ter- 
rorists who  had  harassed  and  killed  residents 
of  several  Kibbutzim  near  the  border.  When 
the  raids  continued  near  the  Sea  of  Oalllee, 
the  Israeli  air  force  demonstrated  its  supe- 
riority by  knocking  out  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Syrian  Jet-fighter  force.  In  all  of  these 
actions,  you  will  recall,  Egypt's  Nasser  was 
conspicuously  silent  and  Inactive.  With  every 
Israeli  triumph,  Nasser's  falling  star  In  the 
Arab  world  fell  lower.  With  serious  economic 
troubles  at  home,  eind  a  vast  army  hopelessly 
engaged  in  Yemen,  Mr.  Nasser  was  a  long  way 
from  accomplishing  the  leadership  of  the 
Arab  world  he  had  once  envisioned  for  him- 
self. Even  his  Influence  in  Syria,  once  his 
staunch  partner,  was  in  serious  question. 

Then,  in  what  appeared  to  be  almost  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  renew  his  campaign  for  Arab 
leadership,  Nasser  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.  He  started  innocently  enough,  ma- 
neuvering his  own  troops  across  the  Slnal 
peninsula,  within  Egyptian  territory.  He  fol- 
lowed this  sabre-rattling  move  with  what 
appeared  to  seasoned  diplomats  to  be  a 
propciganda-seeklng  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  which  had  been  deployed  along  the 
Israel-Egyptian  border  since  1956. 

TO  the  shock  and  chagrin  of  every  western, 
and  many  eastern  capitals,  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  responded  to  Nasser's  bold  de- 
mand by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  the 
once-eSectlve  p>eacemaklng  force,  without  so 
much  as  convening  a  meeting  of  the  Se- 
ciulty  Council.  Probably  equally  shocked 
at  this  spineless  stand  of  the  Secretary- 
General  was  Nasser  himself.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  with  an  unexpected  and  un- 
deserved victory.  At  once  he  took  control  of 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  overlooking  the  Tlran 
Strait,  and  aimounoed  that  he  was  closing 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  calling  it,  in  effect,  an 
Egyptian  lake.  Prom  near  extinction  as  an 
Arab  leader,  Nasser  bad  eigaln  propelled  him- 
self to  the  top  of  the  heap. 

His  latest  move  yesterday  was  a  more  or 
less  conciliatory  statement  in  which  he  so 
generously  offered  to  seek  a  non-mllltary 
solution  to  the  ctUAb  he  himself  began — a 
solution  which,  of  course,  would  leave  his  2 
strategic  victories  at  the  Gaza  border  and  at 
the  Gulf  Intact.  In  effect,  the  little  boy  has 
stolen  the  cookies,  and  he  now  generously  of- 
fers to  eat  them  wltbout  a  fight. 

The  seizure  and  closing  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  clearly  in  violation  of  international 
waters,  and  as  such,  Is  a  clear-cut  act  of  ag- 
gression. The  world  is  most  fortunate  that 
Israel's  government  has  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  restrain  any  Immediate  military 
response  to  Nasser's  aggression.  But  Israel 
win  not  and  cannot  long  restrain  itself  if 
Nasser's  moves  become  accepted  as  a  de- 
sirable status  quo.  While  President  John- 
son warned  last  week  that  our  country  views 
with  seriousness  this  Illegal  seizure  of  In- 
ternational waters,  it  is  important  that  Nas- 
ser's action  be  immediately  and  internation- 
ally branded  as  being  what  It  is — out  and  out 
aggression.  The  time  to  save  the  Middle  East 
from  being  engulfed  by  the  flames  of  aggres- 
sion is  now,  not  after  Arab  aggressors  light 
the  torch. 

After  my  briefing  this  afternoon,  I  dis- 
patched a  telegram  to  U  Thant,  urging  that 
be  lead  the  United  Nations  in  placing  full  re- 
sponsibility for  this  aggressive  act  on  Egypt's 
shoulders.  Further,  I  urged  him  to  seek  a  set- 
tlement which  would  reinstate  tbe  status  quo 


which  existed  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force — including 
the  unconditional  opening  of  the  Gulf. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  Israel  and  other  na- 
tions who  stand  by  her  can  and  will  accept 
nothing  less.  The  United  Nations  will  not 
succeed  In  bringing  peace  to  the  Near  Ea«t 
unless  it  firmly  establishes  as  Its  goal  the 
restoration  of  that  status  quo.  I  closed  my 
telegram  to  U  Thant  with  a  plea  that  he 
establish  a  negotiating  team  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  to  achieve 
this  settlement. 

Each  and  every  man  and  woman  in  thla 
auditorium  knows  that  I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  my  steadfast  support  for  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Congress.  I  have  re- 
peatedly supported  plans  to  beef-up  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capabilities,  and  I  have 
urged  UJ7.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  I 
watched  with  great  Interest  reports  of  this 
afternoon's  Security  Council  meeting  on  the 
Near  East  crisis.  All  of  us  hope  for  the 
rapid  evolvement  of  an  International  solu- 
tion to  this  erisls.  But  I  could  not  support 
any  so-called  solution  which  left  Mr.  NasMr 
with  carte  blanche  to  control  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  to  terrorize  Israel's  south-western 
border,  as  he  did  prior  to  1956. 

Thus,  while  I  hope  for  a  U.N.  solution  to 
the  problem,  I  In  no  sense  favor  "pawing 
the  buck"  on  this  confrontation  to  the  UJf., 
If  It  becomes  obvious  that  U.N.  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

So  far,  the  performance  of  the  UnKed  Ks- 
tions  in  this  crisis  heis  been  unpromising— 
the  action  by  the  Secretary  General  In  pull- 
ing out  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  put  the 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  at  • 
new  low. 

But  we  cannot  abandon  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  hope  we  have  placed  In  it 
because  of  a  single  blunder  by  the  Secre- 
tary General.  Especially  now  that  we  are  a«- 
sured  of  at  least  some  pause  in  the  exploglve 
crisis  atmosphere,  we  must  seek  from  the 
United  Nations  a  meaningful  route  to  settle- 
ment. We  must  give  every  chance  to  thl« 
International  body  to  find  a  solution,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  make  clear  our  opposition 
to  any  solution  which  would  violate  the  ter- 
ritorial or  political  Integrity  of  Israel. 

Tou  are  all  aware  of  the  place  Israel  bu 
In  human  history.  She  is  a  nation  whose  rate 
of  growth  and  development — much  of  It 
aided  by  your  own  efforts  and  con- 
tributions— is  unequalled  In  history.  But 
even  more  than  Israel's  significance  for 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  world  Is  her 
significance  to  all  of  the  world's  underdevel- 
oped nations.  When  I  was  In  Jerusalem  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Knesset  last  August. 
I  was  most  Impressed  by  the  considerable 
representation  of  African  na/tions  at  the 
dedication.  These  nations  have  seen  in  Israel 
the  antithesis  to  the  teachings  of  comnsunlst 
revolutionism.  They  have  seen  a  nation  with 
limited  natural  resources  prosper  through 
planned  freedom  and  democracy.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  Israel  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Influences  which  has  tume4  much  of 
Africa  against  communist  subversion. 

The  United  States,  much  lees  the  world. 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  sacrifice  of  this 
little  country  to  the  very  forces  she  has 
helped  to  defeat  on  other  continents. 

Israel  is  also  to  be  admired  fc«-  the  deter- 
mination and  strong  patriotism  of  her  peo- 
ple. Facing  a  situation  where  the  blood  of 
countrymen  may  be  spilled,  the  Israeli's  are 
not  deserting  the  stand  of  their  government 
Even  those  who  found  themselves  out  of  the 
country  when  the  crisis  began  have  flocked 
back  to  bolster  the  homeland.  This  Is  Indeed 
a  lesson  in  patriotism  which  other  nations 
might  do  well  to  follow. 

Let  me  end  this  telephone  message  Just  as 
I  ended  my  telegrsim  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg last  week : 

"Our  govertunent  has  a  dual  responsibil- 
ity in  this  crisis:  The  protection  of  Israel 


and  Its  people  through  the  United  Nations 
from  aggression,  and  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  vital  U.S.  and  free  world  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East." 

Your  own  Rabbi  Bernstein,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Israel,  will  tell  you  that  she  is  the 
best  r^resentatlve  of  freedom  In  that  sector 
of  tbe  world.  Our  government  so  far  has 
played  a  major  role  In  preventing  the  crush- 
ing of  Israel  In  this  crisis.  A  few  days  ago, 
I  joined  109  other  Congressmen  in  signmg 
a  declaration  of  support  for  Israel  in  this 
situation.  With  this  kind  of  determination, 
and  with  people  like  yourselves  showing  con- 
cern for  tbe  safety  of  Israel,  I  think  we  can 
look  for  continued  Americ&n  guarantees  of 
the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of  that 
nation. 


Freedom  Sanctaaries  in  Sooth  Vietnam 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  gath- 
ering of  my  constituents  who  assembled 
in  the  Union  Ridge  Cemetery  In  my  dis- 
trict, which  Is  one  of  the  burial  groimds 
for  Civil  War  soldiers. 

I  took  the  opportunity  on  this  solemn 
occasion  to  review  with  my  constituents 
the  situation  that  confronts  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  the  world  Is  ex- 
periencing one  of  Its  most  serious  crises. 

I  had  proposed  during  my  remarks  at 
the  cemetery  that  the  United  States  must 
make  a  very  hard  reappraisal  of  our  mil- 
itary strategy  In  Vietnam  because  of 
America's  widespread  other  commit- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  the  day  when 
peace  with  Justice  and  honor  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Vietnam. 

But  the  question  that  we  Americans 
have  to  ask  ourselves  at  this  time  Is: 
Can  we  follow  the  basic  strategy  that  we 
have  laid  out  In  Vietnam  and  still  meet 
our  other  commitments  In  the  world,  or 
is  there  a  more  effective  way  of  achieving 
our  basic  mission  In  Vietnam  and  still  be 
able  to  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship throughout  the  world? 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  dis- 
turbed me  enormously  is  the  fact  that 
our  American  soldiers  are  suffering  In- 
creasing casualties  in  their  seek-and-de- 
story  mission  Into  the  Jungles  and 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam  and  every  time 
they  have  the  enemy  on  the  run,  our 
enemy  slips  across  the  border  into  either 
Cambodia  or  Laos. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  trying  to  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, while  our  problems  all  over  the 
world  continue  to  escalate. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
while  we  continue  our  effort  In  Vietnam 
the  Communists  are  starting  a  series  of 
provocations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  there  is  no  question  the  Communists 
are  counting  on  the  fact  that  because  of 
America's  Involvement  in  Vietnam  we 
will  not  be  able  to  effectively  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 


Thus,  it  aiq>ears  to  me,  that  we  could 
continue  our  present  tactics  In  South 
Vietnam  if,  indeed.  South  Vietnam  was 
our  only  problem.  But  with  the  fantastic 
proliferation  of  problems  throughout  the 
world,  I  have  suggested  a  series  of  new 
concepts  to  give  America  greater  flexi- 
bility In  dealing  with  these  global  prob- 
lems Instead  of  permitting  ourselves  to 
be  totally  bogged  down  in  Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  some  of  the  press  has 
Interpreted  my  remarks  as  changing 
from  my  hawklike  position  in  strong 
support  of  the  President,  to  a  dovelike 
position. 

I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  I  con- 
tinue to  stand  firmly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  bring  freedom 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  President  in  his 
decisions. 

Those  who  would  suggest  that  my  pro- 
posals are  a  shift  to  a  dove  position 
would  find  little  comfort  In  reading  my 
remarks  to  sustain  their  erroneous  con- 
clusion. On  the  contrary.  If  men  are  to 
be  labeled,  I  would  say  that  In  proposing 
alternative  solutions  to  win  in  Vietnam, 
I  have  now  become  a  falcon  which  is, 
after  all,  the  most  courageous  and  the 
most  noble  of  the  hawk  family. 

While  I  am  mindful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  seek-and-destroy  missions  do  develop 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  for  our  forces 
In  Vietnam,  we,  as  Americans,  must 
weigh  the  relativity  of  all  these  factors 
in  terms  of  global  needs  for  American 
assistance  instead  of  Judging  them  only 
in  terms  of  what  such  missions  mean  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  delivered  in 
Chicago  at  Memorial  Day  services  at 
Union  Ridge  Cemetery  follow: 

Fkekdom    Sanctuaries    in    Sottth    Vxktnam 

I  can't  think  of  anything  more  tragic  than 
to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

If  we  were  to  falter  in  South  Vietnam  and 
fall  that  little  nation's  plea  for  help  to  retain 
freedom,  the  Conununlsts  would  stage  similar 
"South  Vietnam's"  in  73  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America. 

But  our  commitment  to  the  elusive  doc- 
trine of  total  victory  in  South  Vietnam  has 
cost  us  10,000  American  lives  and  has  kept 
all  of  our  resources  bogged  down  in  South- 
east Asia  while  the  Conununlsts  play  their 
options  to  the  fullest  in  the  Middle  East;  In 
Cuba,  in  Korea,  in  the  See  of  Japan  and  other 
places  where  American  leadership  has  suf- 
fered because  of  our  total  involvement  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  forces  today  securely  control  the  most 
essential  urban  and  agricultural  areas  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  basic  mission  In  South  Vietnam  can 
now  be  considered  overwhelmingly  successful. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  first  asked  us 
for  help,  their  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
total  collapse  to  the  Communists. 

No  village  was  safe;  the  government  was 
Impotent  as  a  democratic  Institution  and 
had  to  rely  on  the  discipline  of  a  dictator- 
ship; her  economy  was  on  the  brink  of  total 
coUapae  and  the  Communists  were  confi- 
dently counting  the  days  when  the  key  to 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  totally  theirs. 

Contrast  those  bitter  days  of  defeat  with 
the  South  Vietnam  of  today  when  465,000 
American  soldiers  have  helped  turn  South 
Vietnam  into  a  land  of  confident  hope  for 
freedom  In  our  time. 

South  Vietnam,  even  though  It  is  engaged 
In  a  bitter  war,  has  been  able  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  which  86%  of  the  population  par- 
ticipated to  elect  a  constitutional  assembly 


which  has  written  a  doctrine  of  freedom  for 
Its  people. 

This  September  a  constitutionally  elected 
government  wm  govern  thla  tiny  war-torn 
country;  her  economy  is  sound  and  thriving; 
her  educational  system  has  been  restored; 
two  weeks  ago  free  elections  for  local  offi- 
cials have  been  held  In  1000  vlUages,  and 
finally.  In  village  after  village,  the  U.S.  pacifi- 
cation program  Is  InstlUlng  principles  of 
democracy  among  her  people. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  lu  to  de- 
clare ourselves  the  victor  in  South  Vietnam 
and  use  aU  of  our  resoxut^es — Includmg  more 
American  troops  If  necessary — to  establish 
these  hard-won  territories  as  freedom  sanc- 
txiariee. 

There  Is  still  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ahead 
and  one  would  be  naive  to  fall  to  recognize 
the  continuing  threat  to  South  Vietnam's 
new  won  freedom  In  village  after  village. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggat  that  our  ad- 
ministration seriously  consider  using  our 
455,000  troops  In  Vietnam  along  with  South 
Vietnam's  600,000  troops  to  secure  those  areas 
now  solidly  in  allied  hands  and  concentrate 
on  the  pacification  program  In  those  areas 
leaving  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
throes  of  normal  attrition  among  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

I  was  In  Vietnam  twenty  months  ago  and 
already  then  It  seemed  to  me  that  allied 
troops  had  possession  of  the  best  parts  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  Irony  In  the  fact 
that  In  some  parts  of  Vietnam  our  troops 
were  defending  huge  French  rubber  planta- 
tions whose  owners  were  secure  in  the  com- 
forts of  Paris  supporting  Charles  de  Gaulle 
In  his  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

I  seriously  question  whether  much  more 
can  be  gained  by  using  our  troops  and  suffer- 
ing losses  in  the  jiinglee  of  Vietnam  which 
an  of  little  strategic  or  mlUtary  use  to  our 
side  serving  only  as  regrouping  areas  for  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

I  would  suggest  we  concentrate  our  troops 
In  a  perimeter  of  defense  around  the  cities 
and  those  fertUe  rural  areas  now  In  our  pos- 
session, then  to  use  our  huge  resources  at 
great  losses  to  chase  the  Communists 
through  the  jungle. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  we  should  force  the 
Communists  to  come  to  our  areas  where  we 
can  see  them  and  destroy  them  Instead  of 
wasting  vast  American  resources  on  seek  and 
destroy  missions  in  the  hopeless  jungles  and 
swamp  of  South  Vietnam. 

By  firmly  securing  those  areas  In  our  pos- 
session and  developing  their  resources,  I  be- 
Ueve  we  can  afford  the  risk  of  suspending  the 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam  and  put 
the  full  burden  of  finding  peace  in  that 
troubled  country  on  the  back  of  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  and  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  said  repeatedly  he  can  find  peace  If  we 
stop  the  bombings.  Let's  test  his  ability  by 
giving  him  that  chance. 

Watching  the  fiasco  of  the  United  Nations 
In  relationship  to  its  withdrawal  of  peace- 
keeping troops  In  the  Middle  East,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  serve  notice  on  the 
United  Nations  that  if  it  falls  to  find  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam  after  we  have  ceased  the 
bombings,  the  United  States  should  seriously 
consider  withdrawing  from  the  UJT. 

We  should  not  fear  that  by  protecting  se- 
lected "freedom  sanctuaries"  in  South  Viet- 
nam— we  will  somehow  lessen  our  stature 
and  prestige  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  history  throughout  the 
20th  century  shows  that  partial  victory  has 
been  achieved  more  often  than  total  mlU- 
tary victory  in  10  out  of  14  major  wsirs  In  our 
time. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  follow- 
ing wars  have  been  resolved  by  partial  vic- 
tory rather  than  through  total  victory  by 
one  side  or  the  other : 

1.  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-1905. 

2.  The  First  Balkan  War,  1912-1913. 
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3.  Tb«  Second  Balluui  War,  June  2»-July 
30, 1913. 

4.  Sovlet-Pollah  War.  April  26,  19aO-Octo- 
ber  la,  1920. 

6.  Kaahmlr  War,  October,  1947-January 
1949. 

6.  War  In  Indochina,  1948-1964. 

7.  Korean  War,  1960-1963. 

8.  Laos,  (Intermittent  civil  war  since  c. 
1963). 

9.  Somalia-Ethiopian  War.  1964. 

10.  Indla-Paklst&nl  War,  1966 . 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  both  sides  could 
have  continued  fighting,  but  the  war  had 
reached  a  point  of  ri<nniniBhtng  returns  for 
both  sldee.  The  same  could  probably  be  said 
for  virtually  all  the  wars  cited  above:  the 
disputants  could  have  fought  to  a  point  of 
exhaustion  of  one  side,  of  the  other,  or  of 
both;  but  for  reasons  of  national  interest 
opted  for  other  solutions. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  by  securing  "freedom 


sanctuaries"  and  developing  democratic  prin- 
ciples In  those  areas  of  South  Vietnam  which 
are  now  actually  holding  elections,  we  can 
show  the  Viet  Cong  the  futility  of  their  cause 
and  more  important,  we  can  address  ourselves 
to  the  role  <rf  leadership  in  the  many  other 
trouble  spots  in  the  world  which  can  become 
the  seeds  of  World  War  m  if  they  are  not 
checked  through  effective  American  leader- 
ship. 

Man  has  never  suffered  a  greater  waste  of 
human  resources  than  war. 

We  as  a  free  people  Owe  It  to  the  men  and 
women  we  honor  today  to  us  all  of  our  re- 
sources, all  of  our  Ingenuity,  all  of  our  mili- 
tary strength,  and  yes,  all  of  our  belief  in 
the  nobility  and  dignity  of  freedom  to  find 
effective  alternatives  to  armed  conflict. 

Ho  Chi  Iillnh  once  said  that  Americans  do 
not  like  long  wars.  He  said  he  intends  to 
make  the  war  In  Vietnam  a  long  one  and 
thus  win  it. 


I  submit  we  must  not  give  him  this  op- 
portimlty. 

While  1  am  fully  mindful  that  tyranny  and 
subversion  continue  in  many  parts  of  South 
Vietnam,  I  beUeve  we  have  won  enough  of 
the  Important  territory  to  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Into  a  stalemate  in  South  Vietnam  on  our 
terms  and  those  terms  are  to  secure  those 
areas  we  now  hold  and  let  them  flourUh 
under  freedom  while  we  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  Communism  has  no 
more  to  offer  in  South  Vietnam  than  it  has 
offered  the  rest  of  the  Communist  wM-ld. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  that  in  Viet- 
nam, Just  as  in  Korea,  there  will  be  no  ticker 
tape  parade  down  Wall  Street  or  La  Salle 
Street  marking  the  end  of  the  war. 

Hereafter,  man's  conflicts  will  not  end  In 
formal  total  surrenders  and  the  sooner  we 
recognize  this  the  sooner  we  can  win  partial 
but  Important  victories  In  defense  of  free- 
dom. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  1, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX».,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord,  Thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place 
In  all  generations. 

For  a  thousand  years,  in  Thy  sight. 
are  but  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past  and 
as  a  watch  In  the  night,  so  teach  us  to 
number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants and  Thy  glory  unto  Thy  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
Ood  be  upon  us:  Yea.  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  It. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  the 
earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  human  kind- 
ness, for  hope  that  shines  undlmmed, 
for  faith  that  Is  dauntless,  and  for  all 
the  qualities  of  high  personality  that 
cannot  be  bought. 

Steel  our  wills  and  steady  our  hands 
with  power,  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager 
Joy  we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's 
strength  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a 
new  life  for  Thy  children  everywhere. 

As  here  we  face  the  questions  which 
confront  us,  and  almost  confound  us, 
give  us  to  know  clearly  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  righteousness  and  justice. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  D^artments  of  State, 
Justfce,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. May  31, 1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10345)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RSVRT      ON      CONTKACTS      FOB      EXPXKIMENTAI., 
DXVZLOPMENTAI,,  OB  RESZABCH  WoKK 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion,  Washington,   D.C..   transmitting,    pur- 


suant to  law,  a  report  on  contracts  for  ex- 
f>erlmental.  developmental,  or  research  work, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  3li 

1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Repokt  on  Donation  or  Cestain  Surplus 
Pbopxrtt  to  the  National  Railway  His- 
torical SOCEPTT,  Orxenvillk,  N.C. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
donation  of  certain  surplus  property  to  the 
East  Carolina  Chapter,  Inc.,  National  Railway 
Historical  Society,  Greenville,  N.C;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Project  To  Be  Undertaken  for 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a 
project  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center,  Pt.  McHenry,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Publication  or  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Conmiisslon,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Hydroelectric  Plant  Construc- 
tion Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ezpepses, 
1965"  (with  an  accomi>anying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmltUng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Im- 
plied Consent  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia"  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Amendment    of    Tariff   Act    of    1930.   Re- 
lating to  Collection  of  User  Charges 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
authorize  the  collection  of  user  charges,  to 
permit  any  charges  for  customs  services  to 
be  collected  on  a  fixed  rate  of  charge  basis. 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  reducing 
interest  costs  on  refunds  attributable  to  net 
operating  loss  deductions.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,    Treasury    Department,    dated    May 

1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on   review  of  inspection  con- 
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trols  over  concrete  placements  in  building 
construction  projects.  Public  Building  Serv- 
ice, General  Services  Administration,  dated 
May  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  procure- 
ments and  of  costs  of  dedication  ceremonies 
is  the  Pacific  region.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Transportation, 
dated  May  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  subsurface  explo- 
ration for  and  design  and  construction  of 
foundations  of  public  buildings.  Public 
Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, dated  May  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panj-lng  report);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  work  registration 
under  Federal-State  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  May 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Determinations  Relating  to  De- 
ferment OF  Construction  Payments  Due 
Prom  the  Fobs  Reservoir  Master  Conserv- 
ancy District,  Oklahoma 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
deferment  of  the  1967  and  1968  construction 
payments  due  the  United  States  from  the 
Foes  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  District, 
Washita  River  Basin  project,  Oklahoma;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Title  18,  Untied  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  admit  to 
residential  community  treatment  centers  per- 
sons who  are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Pboposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Voting  in 
presmential  elections 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatl  n  to  en- 
able citizens  of  the  United  States  who  change 
their  residences  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Revision  of  Federal  Election  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Ctommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  6 
"Relative   to   the   installation   of   prescribed 

flreprooflng   materials   In   cab -over-engine 

commercial  vehicles 

"Whekeab,  Fires  in  the  engine  compart- 
ments of  cab-over-engine  commercial  ve- 
blcles  create  a  serious  hazard  to  the  lives  and 


safety  of  persons  who  are  employed  to  drive 
commercial  vehicles;  and 

"Whereas,  The  danger  to  employees  driv- 
ing cab-over-engine  vehicles  may  be  sub- 
stant^lly  reduced  by  the  simple  and  lnexi>en- 
sive  Installations  of  prescribing  fireproofing 
materials  under  and  behind  the  driver's  com- 
partment; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Remlved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  resi)ect- 
fully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  require  em- 
ployers to  install  prescribed  flreprooflng  ma- 
terials under  and  behind  the  driver's  com- 
partment of  cab-over-engine  commercial  ve- 
hicles in  order  to  protect  employees  from  an 
outbreak  of  fire;  and  be  it  further 

•■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Resolution  No.  2113 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  President, 

Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

to  reduce  the  Import  of  mink  pelts  into  the 

United  States 

"Whereas,  there  are  6,000  mink  ranchers 
In  the  United  States  with  a  capital  in  their 
operations  of  $171,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  this  American  industry  is  highly 
efficient  and  competitive;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  mink  growing  in- 
dustry has  suddenly  been  severely  affected 
by  the  import  of  mink  pelts,  in  recent  years 
totaling  more  than  40  percent  of  the  mink 
pelts  used  In  the  Umted  States;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  consequence  of  these  im- 
ports the  valuation  of  the  American  mink 
business  has  declined  42  percent;   and 

"Whereas,  the  American  mink  industry  is 
faced  with  extinction  because  of  the  enor- 
mous Imports  of  mink  pelts;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  Congress  speedily 
enact  legislation  to  reduce  the  import  of 
mink  pelts,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  es- 
tablish Import  limits  on  mink  pelts  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be 
instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Minnesota  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  In  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate   Concurrent   Resolution    25 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  leg- 
islation  protecting   Interstate   commuters 
from  unfair  multiple  taxation 
"Whereas,  More  than  210,000  residents  of 
this  State  commute   to   work   in  New  York 
City,  contributing  thereby  a  great  deal  to  the 
commercial  activity  and  economic  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition  to  their  aforesaid 
contributions  to  the  commerce  and  economy 
of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  such  com- 
muters (as  well  as  many  thousands  more 
from  other  neighboring  States)  are  subjected 
to  the  same  income  taxes  imposed  by  the 
State  and  city  upon  their  own  residents, 
while  at  the  same  time  paying  all  the  taxes 
upon  their  property  and  their  consumption 


of  goods  and  services  which  are  levied  by  this 
State  and  its  governmental  subdlvlslODs; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  city  of  New  York  In  the 
past  year  imposed  a  new  tax  which  had  as 
one  of  its  avowed  objects  the  extracting  of 
further  revenue  from  commuters,  justifying 
the  said  tax  by  exaggerating  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  commuters  by  the  city  and 
minimizing  the  degree  of  support  and  benefit 
conferred  up>on  the  city  by  commuters  and 
by  those  industries  which  rely  heavUy  upon 
commuter  work  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  The  city  of  New  York  appears 
likely  to  attempt  further  and  more  burden- 
some taxes  upon  commuters  in  its  continuing 
desperate  search  for  sources  of  revenue;  and 

"Whereas,  Commuters  actually  receive  only 
minimal  government  services  from  the  State 
and  city  of  New  York,  and  are  excluded,  as 
nonresidents,  from  most  of  .the  particular 
educational  and  welfare  benefits  which  have 
created  the  demand  for  new  revenues  for 
that  State  and  city;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ImpoelUon  of  taxes 
deliberately  designed  to  mulct  commuters  Is 
discriminatory  and  in  effect  levies  a  tribute 
upon  them  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  State 
lines  to  earn  a  living,  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Article  rv,  section  2.  Amendment  XTV,  sec- 
tion 1;  and 

"Whereas,  A  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
called  attention  to  the  "threat  to  the  'Ameri- 
can Common  Market'  of  new  magnitude"  in 
the  similar  growth  of  interstate  taxation  of 
business,  and  has  called  for  "national  guide- 
lines which  will  allow  Interstate  business  to 
pay  its  share  of  State  and  local  taxes,  with 
assurance  as  to  what  its  obligations  are,  and 
with  confidence  that  It  will  not  be  subject 
to  multiple  and  unfair  taxation;"  and  these 
observations  are  equally  true  as  appUed  to 
the  taxation  of  Individuals;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  n  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  It  is  hereby,  respectfully  memorialized 
to  give  full  consideration  to  the  study, 
preparation  and  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  end  and  prevent  the  imposition  of  un- 
fair multiple  taxation  upon  persons  whoee 
place  of  work  and  of  residence  are  In  differ- 
ent States; 

"2.  That  In  considering  such  legislation 
the  Congress  be,  ^nd  It  is  hereby,  requested 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  discrimina- 
tory aspects  of  taxation  levied  by  any  State 
or  municipality  upon  persons  to  whom  it 
denies  benefits  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
such  taxation; 

"3.  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

"4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iioulslana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HOUSE  Concurrent  Resolution  200 
"A    concurrent    resolution    to    memorialize 

Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  make  the 

unlawful  burning  and  malicious  damag- 
ing of  the  American  flag  a  Federal  crime 

"Wliereas,  the  valiant  defenders  of  Free- 
dom  are  now  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  In  the  jungles,  swamps  and 
mountains  of  Viet  Nam  with  the  Insidious 
hordes  of  atheistic  communism,  and 

"Whereas,  from  the  birth  of  our  nation,  the 
American  flag  has  been  a  symbol  of  our 
country  and  the  freedoms  for  which  it  stands 
as  proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

"Whereas,  whenever  the  American  flag  is 
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displayed  all  bellevera  In  freedom  and  democ- 
racy honor  it  with  pride,  dignity  and  rever- 
ence, and 

"Whereas,  certain  sedltloiu  elementa  who 
have  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  legit- 
imate dlaaent  have  had  the  audacity  to 
besmirch  and  attempt  to  destroy  this  sacred 
symbol  of  freedom,  and 

"Whereas,  such  actions  are  reprehensible, 
loathsome  and  disgusting  to  every  loyal 
American  citizen,  and 

"Whereas,  such  actions  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  by  attempting  to  subvert 
the  morale  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"Whereas,  such  actions  are  an  attempt  to 
create  the  false  opinion  abroad  that  the  cli- 
mate of  (pinion  in  this  country  is  opposed 
to  the  American  defense  of  Fteedom  in  Viet 
Nam,  and       ' 

"Whereas,  legal  sanctions  should  be  im- 
posed to  prevent  these  deq>leable  actions, 
and 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
In  the  First  Session  ca  the  90th  Congress  to 
outlaw  the  malicious  destruction  of  the 
American  flag. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  and  requests  the 
members  at  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  espedally  the  members  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  to  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably and  enact  into  law  the  proposed  "flag 
burning"  legislation. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture extends  its  thanks,  congratulations  and 
commendation  to  the  members  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  for  their  efforts  In  favor  of 
said  legislation. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  in  Congress,  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  Congressional  Committees  be- 
fore whMn  this  proposed  IsglslaUon  will  be 
heard,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

"Skmatx  RxsoLunoN  No.  267 
"Senate  resolution  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  funds  to  be  used 
In  the  reconstruction  and  maintenance  of 
freeway  access  roads  in  the  dty  and 
county  of  Honolulu 

"Whereas,  the  construction  of  Federal  Aid 
freeways  is  making  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
Honolulu's  traffic,  and  the  addition  of  the 
Interstate  Defense  Highway  System  has 
added  congestion  to  affected  streets;  and 

"Whereas,  streets  which  connect  directly 
to  the  freeways  carry  heavy  volumes  of  traf- 
fic; and 

"Whereas,  to  handle  the  added  traffic  loads 
resulting  therefrom,  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate traffic-carrying  streets  connecting  to 
or  extending  from  these  freeways  Is  of  prime 
Importance  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas,  the  costs  of  widening,  recon- 
structing and  maintaining  these  streets  runs 
high  and  the  City  and  %unty  of  Honolulu 
has  the  responsibility  of  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  these  access  roads  which 
places  an  unusual  heavy  burden  on  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
General  Session  1967,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  used  for  the  recon- 
struction and  maintenance  of  freeway  access 
roads  In  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu; 
and 
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"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"SXNATX    CoNCT7R«KNT   RSSOLUTION    8 

"Senate  concurrent  resolution  requesting 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  passage 
of  legislation  to  enable  use  of  foreign  con- 
structed vessels  In  Hawaii  State  ferry  sys- 
tem 

"Whereas,  Act  204,  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii 
1966,  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  an  inter-island  ferry  system  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  among  the  impediments  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Hawaii  State  Ferry 
System  are  the  high  costs  connected  with 
the  lease,  charter,  contract  or  purchase  of 
suitable  vessels  to  be  utilized  in  the  ferry 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  a  review  and  study  of  the  costs 
of  the  various  domestlcaUy  constructed  ves- 
sels as  compared  with  the  costs  of  oompara- 
ble  foreign  constructed  vessels  reveal  that 
the  utilization  of  the  foreign  made  vessels 
may  prove  far  more  economically  feasible- 
and 

"Whereas,  under  the  existing  Federal  law, 
the  use  of  foreign  constructed  vessels  in  any 
ferry  system  In  the  United  States  is  pro- 
hlblted;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  lue  of  foreign  constructed  vessels 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  a  3-year  period; 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Ocneral 
Session  of  1967,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concxirring.  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  urged  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  pending  legislation 
to  permit  the  use  a(  foreign  constructed 
vessels  In  Hawaii  to  Initiate  the  Hawaii  State 
Ferry  System;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional delegation  be  respectfully  urged 
to  strongly  promote  the  passage  of  the  said 
pending  legislation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  ResoluUon  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee,  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  the  Honorable 
Spark  Matsunaga  and  the  Honorable  Patsy 
T.  Bflnk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"SiNATE  CONCTTUBrr  RXSOLUTION   35 

"Senate   conciirrent   resolution   relating   to 

the  expansion  of  the  commercial  training 

program  for  Mlcronesian  fishermen 

"Whereas,  a  program  for  the  training  of 

foreign  fishermen  baa  been  established  in 

Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  this  training  program  has  been 
highly  successful  and  beneficial  to  both  the 
local  commercial  fishing  industry  by  provid- 
ing the  needed  manpower  to  alleviate  the 
Shortage  of  trained  flBhermen.  and  to  the 
trainees  by  providing  them  with  valuable 
experience  as  membenrt  of  the  regular  crew 
on  local  fishing  boats;  and 

"Whereas,  twenty-five  Mlcronesian  train- 
ees were  originally  enrolled  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Tuna  Boat 
Owners  Association;  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  original  twenty-five  Ml- 
croneBlaiu,  nine  have  since  returned  to  their 


homes,  leaving  sixteen  trainees  to  complete 
the  training  program;  and 

"Whereas,  trainees  who  complete  the  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  return  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  provide 
Invaluable  assistance  in  the  development  of 
a  Mlcronesian  commercial  fishing  industry 
and 

"Whereas,  a  study  prepared  by  the  HawaU 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  in  February  of  1966,  ascertained 
that  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen 
trainees  apparently  has  had  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  local  labor  force  but  rather  hag 
proven  to  be  beneficial  in  meeting  the  labor 
requirements  of  the  local  fishing  industry 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  General 
Session  of  1967,  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlves  concurring,  that  the  Cou£-ess  -»  the 
United  States,  Hawaii's  Congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  members  of  the  Tuna  Boat  Owneris  As- 
sociation be  and  they  are  respectfully  re-' 
quested  to  support  and  provide  all  necessary 
assistance  to  expand  the  commercial  fishing 
training  program  for  Mlcronesian  fishermen 
In  Hawaii;  and  , 

"Be  It  fvirther  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  the  Speaker 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  W. 
McOormack;  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  Sen- 
ator Hiram  L.  Fong;  Congreeewoman  Patsy 
T.  Mink;  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga; 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall;  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Tr\ist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  WUllam  R.  Norwood." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"S.R.  143 
"Senate   resolution    requestmg   the   United 
States  Congress  to  include  •66,000  In  the 
harbors  and  rivers  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
oompleting  the  plans  and  designs  for  the 
Walkild  Beach  Improvement  project 
"Whereas,   Hawaii    Is   known   throughout 
the  world  for  its  white  sandy  beaches  and 
excellent  climate  which  allows  the  newest  of 
the  fifty  States  to  favorably  compete  In  the 
worldwide  tourist  market;  and  / 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  is  a  Rest  and  Recupera- 
tion Center  for  armed  services  personnel 
fighting  In  Vietnam  and  the  recreational 
beach  areas  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  our  fight- 
ing men;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
beaches  in  Hawaii  is  located  in  the  District 
of  Walklkl  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  which 
presently  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
major  tourist  resort  area  for  the  entire 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  widen 
the  beach  at  WaUdki  for  two  miles  extending 
from  the  present  site  of  the  Walklkl  Elks 
Club  to  the  Ala  Wal  Yacht  Basin  which 
would  eliminate  some  rocky  shoreline  areas 
and  provide  an  average  width  of  180  feet  of 
sandy  beach  along  the  entire  two  miles;  and 
"Whereas.  Congress  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  have 
approved  the  Walklkl  Beach  Improvement 
Project  having  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
(4.3  million  with  the  federal  government 
sharing  in  (2.8  million  of  its  estimated  cost: 
and 

"Whereas,  none  of  the  federal  appropria- 
tion win  be  available  until  the  plans  and  de- 
sign studies  are  completed  and  approved  b; 
the  Umted  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  win  require  SSe.OOO  to  complete:  and 
"Whereas,  all  of  Hawaii  Is  anxious  to  see 
this  project  move  as  swiftly  as  possible  since 
It  Win  greatly  benefit  the  entire  State  which 
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depends  heavily  on  its  beaches  to  compete  In 
the  worldwide  tourist  Industry;  now,  there- 
fore, 

■Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
General  Session  of  1967,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  and  is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  Include  (SSiOOO  In  the 
Harbors  and  Rivers  BUI  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  to  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  complete 
the  plans  and  designs  for  the  Walklkl  Beach 
Improvement  Project;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii." 

The  petition  of  Florence  B.  Crane,  of  New 
Tork,  N.T.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  increase  social  security  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  Sheridan,  Mont.,  endorsing  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Water 
Development  Board,  Austin,  Tex.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  remove 
from  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  the  160- 
acre  limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


UAW  SUPPORTS  PENSION 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19  the  United  Auto  Workers  held  a  Na- 
tional Independents  Parts  and  Supplier 
Conference  in  Detroit,  comprised  of  its 
locals  representing  that  portion  of  the 
automotive  industry.  In  the  course  of  its 
deliberations,  the  group  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  Hartke  pension 
protection  bill,  S.  1635,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  this  session  on  April  26,  and  on 
which  an  earlier  version  received  1  day 
of  hearings  in  the  Finance  Committee 
last  Augiist. 

As  the  resolution  notes,  the  proposed 
legislation  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  pension  plan  terminations  due 
to  plant  closings  and  similar  causes, 
which  has  often  caused  hardship  when 
this  occurrence  has  left  insufficient  funds 
to  meet  expected  retirement  costs. 
Workers  thus  left  without  the  retirement 
Income  they  had  counted  on  deserve  pro- 
tection of  the  Idnd  the  bill  proposes. 
The  principle  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  But  there  are  stiU 
many  questions  to  be  resolved  in  the 
matter  of  details,  questions  which  I  hope 
will  be  further  explored  in  more  hear- 
ings. At  least  the  serious  problem  de- 
serves serious  study  and  the  most  prac- 
tical action  possible — and  I  hoiie  the  ex- 
pressed concern  of  this  group  may  help 
further  both  study  and  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  may  appear  in 
the  Record  and  may  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

PXNSION  Rkinsxtkanck  Rxsolution 
Whereas :  The  UAW  now  has  over  XOOO  pen- 
sion plans  with  employers  In  the  Automo- 


tive, Aerospace,  AgricxUtxire  Implement  and 
related  mdustrles.  These  plans  cover  over 
1V4  million  active  workers  and  are  current- 
ly paying  monthly  benefits  to  more  than 
180,000  retired  UAW  members. 

The  available  governmental  statistics  have 
Indicated  that  over  7,000  retirement  plans  ta 
the  United  States  were  termmated  between 
1953  and  1966. 

The  UAW  has  had  direct  experience  with 
113  of  these  pension  plan  terminations,  in- 
volving companies  ranging  In  size  from 
Studebaker,  which  employed  7,000  workers 
m  South  Bend,  Indiana,  at  the  time  it  dis- 
continued operations  m  that  community 
m  December  of  1963,  to  an  mdependent  parts 
supplier  with  less  than  20  employees. 

The  UAW  has  through  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing, made  sure  that  these  plana  are  actu- 
arially sound,  however,  ooUective  bargaining, 
by  Itself,  cannot  guarantee  pension  leourlty 
If  a  company  goes  broke  before  the  pension 
plan  is  fully  funded. 

An  establishment  of  a  national  mecha- 
nism to  instu'e  a  portion  of  the  risk  of  m- 
adequacy  of  plan  assets  to  meet  benefit  ob- 
ligations In  event  of  termination  Is  vitally 
needed  to  aUevlate  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  accompanies  the  closing  of  plants  and 
the  termination  of  pension  funds. 

The  U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.) 
had  submitted  a  bUl  m  the  last  congress  to 
cover  this  pressmg  problem  and  is  re-sub- 
mlttlng  a  bUl  In  this  congress  on  pension 
reinsurance,  which  would  require  modest 
contribution  from  each  pension  fund  to  a 
federal  pension  reinsurance  fund  that  would 
finance  pensions  for  workers  of  closed  plants. 
His  plan  would  create  a  self-supporting  fed- 
eral agency  to  Insure  the  ptenslon  plans 
against  bankruptcy — the  same  way  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Insures 
our  bank  deposits  and  the  Federal  Housing 
administration  protects  some  mortgages. 

In  this  way  every  company  that  adopts  a 
retirement  plan  would  pay  this  new  agency 
a  very  small  premium  to  Insure  Its  plan 
against  failure. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
delegates  to  this  National  Parts  Conference 
go  on  record  of  supporting  this  resolution 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  when  presented, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  an  all- 
out  educational  drive  be  conducted  In  each 
and  every  region  in.  the  United  States  so  as 
to  let  all  of  the  people  know  and  understand 
what  this  bill  means  to  them.  Every  means 
available  should  be  used;  at  our  local  union 
membership  meetings,  at  the  AFL-CIO  coun- 
cil meetings,  In  our  labor  newspapers,  ads 
m  every  local  newqjaper,  spots  on  televi- 
sion and  radio,  handbills,  anyway.  It  Is  only 
when  the  populace  Is  made  aware  and 
aroused  that  we  can  expect  action,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved:  That  when  this 
CouncU  meets  again  this  year  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  meet  and  talk  with  our  Con- 
gressmen, that  these  legislators  have  been 
fuUy  Informed  1^  their  citizens  at  home  of 
the  vital  need  for  this  particular  Pension 
Reinsurance  Legislation. 

We  cannot  expect  passage  of  this  bUl  if 
Congress  Is  not  made  fully  aware  of  the 
problem  and  Its  need. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    EXTENSION    OP 
TIME  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  author- 
ized to  have  until  June  3C,  1967,  to  file 
certain  reports  of  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  These  re- 
ports are  entitled  "Investigations  Into 
Spiall  Business  Investment  Companies," 
and  "Investigation  Into  FHA  Multiple 
Dwelling  Projects." 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FIUNO 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2508— AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  FILE  MmORITY  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  HJl.  2508. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  obtained  previ- 
ously regarding  filing  the  report  on  HJl. 
2508  by  midnight  tonight,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  minority  and  In- 
dlviduad  views  may  be  filed  therewith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
S.  1884.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Michael  A. 
Jennings;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seymattin 
Kabraman;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1886.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Angela 
Llotta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1887.  A  bUl  for  the  reUtf  of  1st  Lt.  How- 
ard M.  Tomme,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1888.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Maria 
Rita  Rohr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  H0LLIN06: 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  moderni- 
sation of  the  Veterans'  Admmistratlon  hos- 
pital at  Columbia,  S.C;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaxtht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  iSr.  Bkm-nbtt,  Mr.  Biblx.  Mr. 
Bted  of  West  Vlrgima,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  DmcsEN,  Mr.  Dokinick,  Mr. 
EsviN,  Mr.  Fanmin,  Mr.  Haksxk,  Mr. 
HlCKCNLOOPES,     Mr.     HOLUNGS,     Mr. 

Hruska,  Mr.  JOBDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Lausckk.  Mr.  Mttbkb,  Mr.  Pkaxson, 
Mr.  Pboott.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  TAt- 

MADOE.      Mr.      TBtTRMOKO,      Shd      Mr. 

YOUKO  Of  North  Dakota)  : 

S.  1891.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  establish 
more  effective  criteria  for  a  flndmg  of  seri- 
ous Injury  to  domestic  Industry  as  a  result 
of  concessions  granted  imder  trade  agree- 
ments, to  make  mandatory  the  findings  ot 
the  Tariff  Oonunlsslon  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  tariff  sdjustjnent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  8i<rrH  when  she 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1B92.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Walker; 
and 
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-'  8. 1893.  A  Mil  to  amend  sectlozu  40c(l) 
and  53a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ao  as  to  re- 
allocate part  Of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  refereee'  salary  and  expense 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  iix.  McOOVERN: 

8.  1894.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
beoeflts  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovzbm  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCrURRENT  RESOLXmON 

INVESTIGATION  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  POTENTIAL  OF  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  TRANS- 
PORTATION IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
31) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  31 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTinn) ,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  relieving  the  ever-Increasing  conges- 
tion on  the  Nation's  highways,  promoting 
the  spread  of  population  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  providing  relief  to  an  overbur- 
dened mall  service,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
OongreSB  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion should  make  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  potential  of  rail 
transportation,  jMirtlcuIarly  over  existing 
lines  and  rights-of-way,  for  {xusenger  and 
maU  transportation  In  the  United  States. 
Such  Investigation  and  study  should  In- 
clude— 

(1)  a  determination  of  the  possible  future 
use  of  high-speed  passenger  trains  in  the 
various  corridor  cities  or  megalopolis  areas 
of  the  Nation; 

(2)  a  determination  of  the  possible  future 
uae  of  auto  carrier  passenger  trains  for  long- 
distance, high-speed  rail  transportation. 

(3)  a  determination  of  the  possibilities  of 
developing  economical  means  to  continue 
and  provide  additional  rail  service  to  smaU 
communities  not  located  In  areas  of  dense 
population; 

(4)  a  determination  of  the  pooslble  use  of 
electricity  for  high-speed  rail  transportation; 

(5)  In  consultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  determination  of  the  possible  iwe 
of  high-speed  rail  transportation  for  post 
office  operation; 

(6)  a  review  of  all  existing  research  and 
development  in  rail  transportation  and  a  de- 
termination of  areas  where  future  research 
and    development   should    be   concentrated - 

and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  would  promote 
such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  also  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  pending  the  compleUon  of  such  Inves- 
tigation and  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— 

(1)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Should  exercise  such  authority  as  It  has  un- 
der law  to  prevent  any  further  discontinu- 
ance or  abandonment  of  railroad  passeneer 
service;  and 

(3)  the  Postnutster  General  should  con- 
tinue all  existing  arrangements  for  railroad 
mall  transportation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1966. 

The  procedure  provided  by  this  bill, 
I  believe,  is  a  sound  approach  to  the 
problem  of  flnanoing  presidential  elec- 
tions. It  represent*  a  moderate  and  rea- 
stmable  transition  by  which  a  gn'eater 
number  of  citizens  could  participate  in 
financing  campaigns.  It  provides  an  equi- 
table method  for  determining  which  po- 
litical parties  will  receive  Federal  funds 
and  for  determining  how  much  they  will 
receive. 

The  bill  also  includes  safeguards  to 
insure  the  Federal  payments  received  by 
political  parties  are  used  only  for  those 
campaign  expenses  which  are  directly 
related  to  bringing  the  candidates  and 
their  views  before  the  public. 

We  have  not  had  experience  with 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns 
in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  first 
attempts  to  provide  such  financing 
should  meet  several  tests: 

First.  It  should  be  voluntary; 

Second.  It  should  be  simple  in  opera- 
tion; 

Third.  It  should  be  fair  to  all  parties; 

Fourth.  It  should  be  limited  in  scope, 
taking  Into  account  the  traditional 
methods  of  financing  csunpaigns. 

In  my  judgment  the  law  we  enacted 
last  year  did  meet  the  first  two  tests. 
Many  questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
It  would  be  fair  and  also  about  abuses 
which  might  develop  under  it.  I  believe 
that  everyone  agreed  that  amendments 
were  needed  to  limit  its  scope  and  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  possible  abuses. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  con- 
tinue the  provisions  of  the  present  law 
which  allow  taxpayers  to  designate  $1 
of  their  Federal  Income  taxes  be  paid  into 
the  fund.  In  addition  the  designated 
amounts  would  be  automatically  appro- 
priated to  the  fund.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  funds  be  raised  by  the 
voluntary  decision  of  citizens  rather 
than  have  them  appropriated  from  the 
general  revenue.  Tlie  Income  tax  check- 
off system  retains  the  voluntary  feature. 

In  my  opinion,  provisions  for  tax 
credits  or  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  effective.  We  will  pro- 
vide some  tax  relief  for  those  who  have 
been  making  contributions  In  the  past, 
but  I  doubt  that  we  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  contributors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Income  tax  checkoff  system  has 
the  great  merit  of  simplicity  and  of  pro- 
viding a  broad  base  of  sup[>ort. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  existing  law  to  provide  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds  and  to  limit 
the  scope  for  whlcii  such  funds  can  be 
used.  It  ties  the  amount  any  political 
party  could  receive  to  the  amount  the 
party  Is  able  to  raise  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  citizens  and  to  the  nmn- 
ber  of  votes  the  party's  candidates  re- 
ceive in  the  generail  election. 

Generally,  the  maximum  amount  a 
political  party  woUld  be  entitled  to  un- 
der the  bill  Is  50  cents  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  votes  the  party's  candidate 
for  President  receives  In  the  election. 
The  amoimt  actually  paid,  however, 
will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions from  private  persons  which  the 
party  receives  for  use  \n  conducting  the 


presidential  election  campaign,  m  other 
words,  each  dollar  a  political  party  re- 
ceives  from  the  presidential  election 
campaign  fimd  wiU  have  to  be  matched 
with  a  dollar  of  private  contributions. 

The  payments  a  political  party  re- 
ceives from  the  fimd  may  only  be  used 
for  certain  tjrpes  of  expenses  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  a  political  campaign, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates before  the  people.  Federal  pay- 
ments will  only  be  used  for  radio  and 
television  expenses,  advertising  expenses, 
and  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing campaign  literature. 

The  bill  provides  a  further  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  of  Federal  payments  a 
political  party  may  receive  wliich  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  points  just  men- 
tioned: the  dollar-for-doUar  matching 
with  private  contributions  and  the  lim- 
ited types  of  expenses  for  which  the 
Federal  payments  could  be  used.  The 
Federal  payments  a  party  receives  could 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  qualified 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  party  in  car- 
rying on  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign. In  other  words,  the  largest  Fed- 
eral payment  a  political  party  could  re- 
ceive is  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
its  qualified  campaign  expenses  and 
then  only  if  the  party  has  received  pri- 
vate contributions  In  that  amoimt. 

The  payment  I  have  been  discussing 
would  not  be  available  to  a  political  party 
until  after  the  presidential  election  has 
occurred,  the  amount  a  party  may  re- 
ceive is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  votes  its  presidential 
candidate  received  in  the  election.  Many 
of  the  expenses  for  a  presidential  cam- 
paign must,  of  course,  be  Incurred  and 
paid  before  the  time  of  the  election.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  bill  provides  for 
advance  payments  to  political  parties  of 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  amount 
the  party  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to. 
The  amount  of  the  advance  i>ayment  is 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  votes  the  party's  presidential 
candidate  received  in  the  past  presi- 
dential election.  In  other  respects,  the 
amount  of  the  advance  payments  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  one-fourth  of 
what  the  regular  payment  would  be. 
Thus,  Eidvance  payments  will  be  limited 
to  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  private 
contributions  received  by  the  party  for 
use  In  the  presidential  campaign,  or,  if 
It  Is  smaller,  25  percent  of  one-half  of 
the  qualified  expenses  incurred  by  the 
party.  If  It  Is  determined  after  a  presi- 
dential election  that  a  party's  candidate 
for  President  received  fewer  votes  In  the 
election  than  the  party's  candidate  re- 
ceived in  the  preceding  election,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  regular  payment  to  which 
the  party  Is  entitled  Is  smaller  than  the 
advance  payments  the  party  has  actually 
received,  the  bill  provides  that  the  party 
may  retain  the  advance  payments.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  a  party 
in  these  circumstances  to  return  amounts 
to  the  fund,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  advance  payments  from  the 
fund  cannot  exceed  one -eighth  of  the 
party's  qualified  presidential  election 
campaign  expenses. 
The  bill  also  provides  criminal  penal- 
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ties  for  misusing  Federal  campaign  funds 
and  for  falsifying  information  or  records 
In  connection  with  obtaining  amounts 
from  the  presidential  election  campaign 
fund.  These  penalties  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  amounts  received  by  politi- 
cal parties  will  be  properly  determined 
and  will  be  used  only  for  the  allowable 
types  of  campaign  expenses. 

The  method  I  am  proposing  represents, 
I  believe,  a  sound  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  presidential  election 
campaigns.  The  American  people  will  be 
able,  through  the  tax  return  checkoff,  to 
participate  In  providing  moneys  to  politi- 
cal parties  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  presidential  candidates'  views  before 
the  public.  Any  political  party,  not  just 
the  major  parties,  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive presidential  campaign  funds.  The 
amounts  a  party  could  receive  from  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund 
would  be  limited  by  the  50-cent-a-vote 
provision  and  also  by  the  dollar-for- 
doUar  matching  with  private  contribu- 
tions lequirement.  Finally,  Federal  cam- 
paign funds  could  only  be  used  for  those 
campaign  expenses  directly  connected 
with  bringing  the  candidates'  views  be- 
fore the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1890)  to  amend  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REMOVE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    OUT- 
SIDE EARNINGS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  remove  the  $1,500  limitation 
on  outside  earnings  that  is  presently  im- 
posed upon  retired  people  if  they  are  to 
receive  full  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Prom  discussions  with  many  people 
who  are  presently  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram and  from  a  careful  reexamination 
of  its  provisions,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  Is  based  on  economic  realities, 
justice,  and  the  needs  of  retired  Ameri- 
cans. 

Social  security  benefits  are  not  ade- 
quate to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  retired  people.  In  mid -1966  the 
average  single  social  security  recipient 

received  only  $82  per  month  or  $984  a 
year,  and  the  average  couple  received 
*144  per  month  or  $1,728  annually.  They 
obviously  cannot  live  in  dignity  or  com- 
fort without  supplemental  Income,  and 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  forbidding 
them  to  get  it  from  honest  work. 

The  $1,500  limitation  on  outside  eam- 
mgs  actually  forces  many  people  Into  a 
less-than-respectable  standard  of  living. 
It  serves  as  an  effective  lid  on  total  in- 
come for  people  who  want  to  receive  the 
full  retirement  income  they  have  earned. 

The  prospect  of  a  cut  in  benefits  Is  a 
strong  deterrent  to  a  retired  individual 
who  otherwise  has  the  physical  capacity 
and  the  desire  to  work  to  meet  his  own 
needs  or  those  of  his  family  during  re- 
tirement years.  It  goes  without  saying 
wiat  the  desire  to  work  and  the  feeling 


of  responsibility  and  pride  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  penalized. 

It  is  also  significant  that  existing  law 
does  not  limit  rent,  interest,  or  dividend 
income  as  it  does  wages  and  salaries.  It 
thus  discriminates  against  retired  people 
who  depend  on  their  labor  rather  than 
on  land  or  capital.  Certainly  they  should 
have  the  same  rights  as  those  who  depend 
on  stocks  or  bonds. 

The  basic  premise  under  which  I  con- 
tinue to  view  the  social  security  program 
is  that  It  Is  insurance,  not  welfare.  Peo- 
ple who  are  covered  pay  premiums 
through  payroll  or  self -employment  taxes 
to  protect  retirement  income.  They  are 
not  recipients  of  a  Government  dole  In 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  basically  un- 
fair to  penalize  retired  people  who  have 
paid  the  premiums  merely  because  they 
have  the  initiative  and  the  ability  to  earn 
income  from  other  sources. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  be  favorably  considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  and  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  endorse  its  objectives 
and  its  terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1894)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  thereunder, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
OUTSTANDING  SILVER  CERTIFI- 
CATES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    203,    204,    AND    205 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  three 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize 
adjustments  in  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing silver  certificates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  16)  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1642,  the  Rural  Recreation  and  In- 
dustrial Development  Loan  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1741)  to  provide 


certain  Federal  controls  over  foreign 
banking  corporations  operating  within 
the  United  Stetes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1676,  my  bill  to  provide  for 
certain  reorganizations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
calling  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population,  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  Impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSEN]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  836 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Goverrunent  Research  will 
reopen  hearings,  Friday,  June  2,  at  10 
ajn.,  in  room  3302  to  consider  S.  836,  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Foundation  for 
the  Social  Sciences. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1299, 
MARGIN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SE- 
CURITIES TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aimounce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  July  13,  1967,  on  S. 
1299,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation 
of  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be 
extended  and  maintained  with  respect  to 
securities  that  are  not  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange.  The  hear- 
ing will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 

the  bill  Should  notify  Mr.  Stephen  J. 
Paradise,  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510;  telephone  22&-^921. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  PAUL  X.  WILLIAMS,  OP 
ARKANSAS,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  8, 1967,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room  2300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Paul  X.  Williams,  of 
Arkansas,  to  be  U,S.  district  Judge,  west- 
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em  district  of  Arkansas,  vice  John  E. 
Miller,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  Ume  and  place  per- 
aoDs  Interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EAsnjufD], 
as  chairman,  the  Senator  fr<Mn  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrueeka],  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ROBERT  D.  MORGAN,  OP 
ILLINOIS,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  8, 1967,  at  10:30  ajn.,  In  room  2300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  D.  Morgan,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  TJS.  district  Judge,  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  vice  Frederick  O.  Mer- 
cer, deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  as 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JOHN  E.  HORNE,  OF  ALA- 
BAMA, TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aimounce  that  the  Conmilttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  June  5,  1967,  on  the 
nomination  of  John  E.  Home,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30, 1971. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn..  In 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Bulldtog. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  in  connection  with  this 
nomination  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  Q. 
Odom,  Jr.,  Staff  Director,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  telephone  225-3921. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
21,  1967,  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation held  its  27th  annual  confer- 
ence In  Portland.  Oreg.  Dr.  Joseph  Ack- 
erman,  immediate  psist  president  of  the 
association,  delivered  a  speech  before 
this  group  entitled  "School  Boards:  A 
Creative  Force  in  Public  Education." 
Dr.  Ackerman  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Elmhurst,  lU., 
School  Board. 

His  address  Is  very  timely  and  con- 
structive in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  education  which  we  face  today, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Boards  :  A  Ckeattvi:  Force  in 
PUBUc  Education 

Dlstlngxilabed  platform  guests,  board 
members  from  acrooB  the  nation,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  our  school  board 
leaderahip  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  and  prlvUage  as  President  of  the 
NSBA  to  welcome  you  to  our  27th  annual 
convention. 

This  year  we  will  again  have  a  record  at- 
tendance, I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who 
Bit  m  on  the  sesslooB  will  find  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  concerned  with  the  fundamental  and 
vital  issues  of  todaj.  This  growing  attend- 
ance reflects  the  awareness  of  our  board 
members  of  the  opportunUles  and  the  chal- 
lenges that  they  faoe  in  making  our  boards 
of  education  a  creative  force  in  education. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  report  to  you 
about  each  of  the  meetings  that  I  as  your 
President  have  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 
It  has  been  an  exciting  year  and  an  en- 
couraging one.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
rapid  change — In  our  economy,  in  the  tools 
and  methods  employed,  and  In  the  people 
who  manage  and  operate  the  economy.  We 
have  witnessed  a  raconunltment  to  educa- 
tion, because  there  U  wide  recognition  of  the 
Important  role  of  education  In  adjusting  to 
this  change. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
education  and  the  orderly  process  of  respon- 
sible self-government  are  the  two  indispen- 
sable elements  that  have  led  to  the  progress 
of  our  nation.  The  two  elements  are  inter- 
related. Certainly  the  power  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  can  be  used  with  In- 
telligence and  wisdom  and  can  be  a  vital 
force  for  progress  only  if  people  are  well  edu- 
cated. The  goals  of  our  public  education  arise 
from  the  meaning  and  the  values  of  our 
democratic  society.  They  are  often  expressed 
In  terms  of  productive,  competent,  ethical 
citizenship.  Education  in  the  United  States  is 
Intended  to  develop  the  capacities  of  Indi- 
viduals to  provide  for  richness  In  personal 
living  on  the  one  band  and  to  contribute 
to  society  and  enrich  the  lives  of  others 
through  thfr'sharlng  of  talents  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  this  sharing  be  through  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  or  other  aspects 
of  life. 

Diirlng  the  early  years  of  our  history 
changes  In  our  economy  came  relatively 
slowly,  and  our  people  were  luiprepared  for 
the  revolutionary  changes  that  were  to  fol- 
low. The  far-reaching  changes  that  we  have 
experienced  during  the  last  fifteen  years Jiave 
found  us  often  unprepared  and  left  us  some- 
what bewildered,  always  lagging  a  little  be- 
hind the  times. 

We  can  say  that  Whatever  Its  faults,  our 
educational  system  has  functioned  fairly 
well  In  the  past.  However,  American  educa- 
tion is  in  an  uneasy  state  today  because  It, 
too.  is  lagging. 

Boards  of  education  have  been  assigned  by 
the  state  legislatures  the  task  of  translating 
into  reality  the  American  dream  of  universal 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
at  public  expense.  The  education  needed  by 
today's  children  to  compete  successfully  In 
tomorrow's  world  is  vastly  different  from 
that  received  yesterday  by  the  typical  mem- 
ber of  a  local  school  board  in  a  small  com- 
munity. Boards  of  education  need  to  provide 
every  opportunity  for  education  to  arrive  at 
a  level  of  maturity  and  a  quality  of  service 
that  a  few  years  ago  seemed  impossible  of 
attainment.  This  calls  for  vision.  Imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness,  courage.  It  requires  all 
the  talents  and  abilities  the  board  can 
muster.  If  a  sound  educational  system  is  to 
be  developed,  boards  of  education  m\ist  re- 
move education  from  the  wraps  and  bounds 
of  parochialism.  Boards  of  education  often 
realize   the  need   to  change  the  structiiral 
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pattern  of  education  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  hesitate  to  break  with  tradition  and 
experiment  with  the  unfamiliar  or  adont 
the  revolutionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  that 
we  will  become  excited  and  make  sweeping 
revisions  In  response  to  much  publicized  ex- 
periments, or  In  answer  to  the  demands  of 
pressure  groups,  which  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  student's  total  educational 
needs.  If  our  public  schools  are  to  advance 
changes  cannot  be  made  impulsively  or  hap- 
hazardly. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  can  be  a  strong 
restraining  force  In  the  development  of  edu- 
cation. Many  people  are  suspicious  of  change 
and  look  upon  any  departure  from  the  so- 
called  fundamentals  with  a  great  deal  of 
skepticism  and  suspicion.  One  of  the  main 
responsibilities  of  a  board  of  education  is  to 
create  the  proper  educational  environment 
and  to  exert  a  wholesome  Influence  on  the 
community.  The  board  needs  to  Improve  the 
level  of  public  understanding  about  the 
goals  and  processes  of  public  education.  The 
people  should  help  determine  the  kind  of 
educational  program  they  want.  However,  if 
they  are  confused,  uncertain,  indifferent,  or 
Inarticulate  about  the  schooling  thev  wish 
for  their  children,  ihen  others  with  little 
Interest  in  the  school  may  make  the  deci- 
sions. 

Bocu-d  members  must  know  Intimately,  and 
must  understand  the  educational  alms  and 
philosophies,  not  only  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
but  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  They 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community  and  how  these  needs 
can  best  be  met.  Professional  educators  are 
trained  to  design  and  to  operate  a  school  sys- 
tem that  fits  a  pattern,  provided  the  board 
of  education  supplies  the  blueprint  and  the 
direction. 

In  a  predominantly  rural  nation  it  was 
sufficient  for  farm  children  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  Bfuch  more  Is 
demanded  of  education  in  today's  urban- 
izing complex  society.  Education  today  Is 
expected  to  be  a  powerful  force  in  effecting 
social  change,  and  it  Is  likewise  expected  to 
be  a  partner  with  defense  in  preserving  our 
way  of  life.  It  Is  being  called  upon  to  proMde 
the  leadership  to  prevent  the  growing  scourge 
of  crime  In  our  streets.  It  Is  difficult  for 
school  administrators,  and  especially  school 
board  members,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  needed  and  the  reasons  for  the 
need. 

Certainly  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of 
boards  of  education  Is  what  our  schools 
should  teach.  Today  a  variety  of  forces  are 
pressing  relentlessly  on  education  to  In- 
tensify the  learning  proceos.  These  forces  In- 
clude the  revolution  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  new  frontiers  In  outer  space, 
the  changing  patterns  of  economic  life,  the 
expanding  role  of  government  in  an  increas- 
ingly Interdependent  society,  the  sharpening 
conflicts  concerning  values,  and  the  new 
International  role  which  we  are  playing.  In 
order  to  deal  with  these  dramatic  changes 
In  American  life  and  culture,  college  learning 
is  being  pushed  back  to  high  school  and 
high  school  subject  matter  to  the  elementary 
curriculum. 

Many  people  say  that  soft  subjects  domi- 
nate the  curriculum  and  are  calling  for  a 
return  to  solid  subjects,  by  which  they  mean 
those  related  to  coUege  preparatory  courses 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  al*> 
those  who  think  that  the  curriculum  of  to- 
day lags  behind  available  knowledge.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
priority  that  should  be  established  among 
the  subjects  taught  In  the  school  and  the 
levels  at  which  they  should  be  taught.  We 
need  to  make  wise  decisions  in  thee  areas 
based  upon  research  and  careful  evaluation. 

Certainly    the    educational    needs   of  all 
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youth  cannot  be  met  by  a  single  uniform 
program  of  Instruction.  Equal  educational 
opportunity  does  not,  and  should  not,  mean 
Identical  education.  A  varied  curriculum 
must  be  provided  to  give  pupils,  who  have 
Individual  differences,  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  potentialities.  Too  often  in  the 
past  we  have  rewarded  conformity  and  have 
dlscoursiged  creativity. 

Another  major  concern  Is  the  teaching 
method.  Should  we  use  team  teaching? 
Should  we  have  one  teacher  per  classroom? 
Do  we  need  to  share  the  talents  of  our  most 
gifted  teachers?  Can  a  variety  of  educational 
experiences  be  provided  through  large  group 
instruction  seminars?  Is  Individual  Instruc- 
tion required  to  meet  peculiar  special  needs? 
Are  there  any  other  opportunities  we  need 
to  examine  closely? 

We  need  to  adapt  teaching  methods  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  rather  than  to  mold  students 
Into  predetermined  educational  activltiee. 
We  need  to  pirovlde  sufficient  classroom  space 
and  opportunities  for  divergence,  and  teach- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  discover  and  nur- 
ture talent.  We  need  to  know  much  more 
about  educational  TV  programs,  teaching 
machines,  and  many  more  teaching  innova- 
tions being  developed  around  the  world. 

The  third  concern  Is  what  changes  are 
needed  in  our  school  organization.  Many  of 
the  areas  In  need  of  reorganization  are  still 
In  the  Midwest.  In  1962  the  seven  states. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota. 
Iowa.  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  with  42 
percent  of  the  nation's  school  districts,  still 
had  53  percent  of  the  nation's  one- teacher 
schools  and  over  48  percent  of  all  districts 
providing  only  elementary  education.  Kansas 
has  taken  the  leadership  recently  In  requiring 
a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools 
throughout  the  state,  with  all  areas  of  the 
state  included  in  school  districts  which  main- 
tain grades  one  through  twelve  and  kinder- 
garten where  desired.  In  this  plan  all  school 
districts  will  be  unit  districts  operating  under 
one  board  of  education  for  each  district.' 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  enlarging 
the  size  of  districts  to  Increase  financial  sup- 
port and  pupil  enroUment  sufficiently  for 
the  development  of  a  sound  educational 
system. 

The  fourth  area  of  concern  Is  strengthen- 
ing state  departments  of  education.  They  are 
the  catalytic  agents  as  well  as  the  admlnls- 
traUve  and  regulatory  agencies  for  local 
boards  of  education.  For  too  long,  too  many 
state  departments  of  education  have  re- 
mained the  forgotten  step-chUdren.  They 
bare  been  Inadequately  staffed  and  inade- 
quately financed  so  that  they  are  often  \m- 
•ble  to  provide  the  dynamic  leadership  re- 
quired of  them  today. 

State  boards  of  education  can  provide  lead- 
ership in  formulating  educational  obJectlTes 
and  philosophies,  in  reorganizing  districts,  in 
developing  a  basic  curriculum.  In  conducting 
pilot  programs  and  research  studies.  In  rec- 
ommending legislative  programs,  and  In  de- 
veloping a  well  Informed  electorate.  They  can 
do  much  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and 
to  express  a  third  party  Judgment  over  p(ux>- 
chlal  decisions.  They  can  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  not  only  between  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation but  also  between  states.  With  increas- 
ing federal  aid  we  need  better  oommunica- 
Uon  between  all  the  federal  agencies  and  the 
local  boards  of  education.  This  can  come  and 
&hould  come  through  a  strong  state  board  of 
educaUon  If  we  are  to  retain  any  degree  of 
local  control. 

Another  Important  concern  Is  financing  for 
education.  Although  money  Itself  Is  not  a 
guarantee  of  high  quality  education,  the  best 
schools  are  often  found  In  the  areas  that 
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have  the  most  money.  We  are  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nations  In  the  world,  but  we  have 
not  tapped  much  of  this  wealth  on  an  equi- 
table basis  to  provide  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  the  Increased  cost  of  education. 

Part  of  the  problem  related  to  school  fi- 
nances Is  that  we  have  relied  too  heavUy  on 
property  taxes  to  support  our  schools.  Assess- 
ment In  relation  to  true  values  varies  from 
less  than  20  percent  In  some  counties  to  as 
high  as  80  percent  In  other  counties  In  the 
United  States.  Because  of  differences  of  the 
location  of  commercial  Interests  the  value 
of  assessed  properties  In  relation  to  each 
child  varies  from  a  low  of  less  than  $3,000 
to  a  high  of  over  $600,000.  We  need  to  take 
steps  to  eliminate  such  large  variations  In 
the  financial  resources  behind  schools.  In 
most  cases  more  state  aid  is  required.  The 
growing  pressures  on  property  taxes  for  the 
support  of  education  are  leading  to  efforts  to 
shift  the  financial  burden  to  other  sources. 

Money  Is  necessary  for  adequate  facilities. 
The  architecturally  obsolete  building  Is  not 
as  common  as  many  people  think,  but  the 
educationally  obsolete  building  is  fairly 
common.  With  the  changing  of  educatjonal 
ideas  we  have  a  new  concept  of  building 
needs.  Classrooms  need  to  be  something  more 
than  a  collection  of  chairs  and  desks  bolted 
to  the  fioor.  New  concepts  of  class  size, 
teacher-pupil  ratio,  ciuriculum,  and  teach- 
ing techniques  call  for  faculties  that  are 
adaptable. 

Another  problem  of  concern  is  teacher 
training.  Due  to  the  great  demand  for  teach- 
ers, quite  frequently  It  has  been  necessary 
to  retain  imqualifled  personnel,  particularly 
those  who  did  not  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  certification.  The  lack  of  adequately 
trained  teachers  is  related  to  the  dropout 
problem.  There  is  a  question  whether  exist- 
ing teacher  certification  laws  and  standards 
are  really  In  line  with  current  thinking. 
Many  educational  people  feel  that  certifica- 
tion should  be  based  upon  the  competence 
of  the  individual  rather  them  courses,  that 
the  existence  of  equivalents  and  compensa- 
tory qualities  should  be  recognized,  that 
procedures  for  certification  should  respect 
the  professional  Judgment  of  those  who  can 
judge  competency  on  the  Job,  and  that 
periodically  certification  procedures  should 
be  re-evaluated  objectlTely. 

Beginning  teachers  need  to  have  better 
preparation.  It  has  been  said  that  teachers 
need  a  better  background  in  liberal  arts  and 
that  they  need  to  have  a  clear  Insight  Into 
the  social  and  psychological  aspects  of  learn- 
ing. Above  all,  they  need  to  have  greater  skill 
In  the  art  and  techniques  of  teaching.  A 
student  can  no  longer  take  some  courses 
in  education  as  a  part  of  his  college  program, 
spend  some  time  In  the  school  as  a  student 
teacher,  and  then  be  expected  to  deal  single- 
handedly  with  the  problems  that  confront  a 
new  teacher. 

An  area  of  Increasing  concern  Is  urbaniza- 
tion and  the  many  educational  problems 
growing  out  of  this  trend.  Many  tbotisands 
of  pupils  enroll  from  outside  the  city  each 
year.  It  has  been  said  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  population  within  a 
large  city  originates  elsewhere.  This  tirban 
growth  is  partly  the  result  of  our  techno- 
logical development  which  has  reduced  the 
need  for  labor  In  riiral  areas.  Many  people 
leave  rural  areas  In  search  of  better  oppor- 
tunities in  the  city,  hoping  to  have  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  so  often  have 
been  pictured  as  part  of  city  life.  They  fre- 
quently arrive  Ill-equipped  and  Ill-prepared 
to  compete  successfully  for  the  available 
Jobs.  They  have  little  money,  a  poor  credit 
rating,  slum  housing,  and  find  many  other 
unexpected  conditions  associated  with  urban 
growth  and  development.  They  bring  to  the 
city  many  of  their  own  problemis  and  en- 
counter other  new  ones  which  often  over- 


whelm them.  The  schools,  therefore,  are 
Immediately  confronted  with  problems  wblch 
are  not  particularly  educational. 

It  Is  evident  that  a  child's  response  to 
learning  Is  related  to  his  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  condition  at  the  time  of  In- 
struction. Therefore,  the  school  needs  to  be 
concerned  with  whether  he  eats  regularly, 
whether  he  has  a  good  place  to  sleep  and 
has  someone  to  turn  to  for  love  and  protec- 
tion. Environmental  factors  are  tremendously 
Important  In  the  achievement  of  children 
in  elementary  schools.  We  need  to  reach 
down  to  establish  earlier  contact  with  the 
children  and  also  need  to  reach  up  to  help 
families  provide  a  better  environment  for 
their  children. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  school  per- 
formance has  been  low  in  low-Income  areas 
although  many  of  the  economic  situations 
are  not  the  result  of  the  Individual's  ability 
or  lack  of  ablUty.  We.  therefore,  need  to 
develop  a  more  effective  teaching  method  to 
reach  children  In  our  low-income  areas. 
Many  pilot  projects  are  under  way,  and  we 
need  to  assess  them  properly  and  then  make 
Improvements  to  meet  this  greatly  expand- 
ed need. 

MsLny  people  are  suggesting  that  school 
boards  are  outmoded.  Some  say  that  our 
professional  staff  should  be  given  a  much 
larger  role  In  policy  making.  The  increasing 
size  and  complexity  of  our  school  systems 
have  made  it  Impossible  to  continue  the  in- 
formality of  operation  that  has  character- 
ized many  of  our  school  systems  in  the  past. 
Thus,  It  has  become  necessary  to  formalize 
school  policy  and  to  clarify  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  to  maintain  good  em- 
ployer-employee relationships  and  effective 
administration. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  school  system 
than  the  caliber,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
professional  dedication  of  Its  teaching  corps. 
Good  employer-employee  relationships  de- 
pend upon  the  existence  of  a  dedicated  group 
of  professional  educators.  It  has  been  said 
repeatedly  at  our  meetings  that  reconxnenda- 
tlons  of  classroom  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  professional  personnel  should  be 
given  every  consideration  In  the  formulation 
of  school  board  policies.  Effective  school 
boards  have  for  years  operated  In  ways  that 
have  recognized  the  unique  roles  that  pro- 
fessional educators  can  play  In  the  total 
school  program.  Adequate  personnel  policies, 
employment  practices,  working  conditions, 
grievance  procediu-es,  and  the  obvious  Im- 
port of  two-way  communication  are  not 
altogether  new  to  such  school  boards. 

Of  vital  concern  to  school  boards  la  the 
growth  of  collection  bargaining,  professional 
negotiations,  and  sanctions,  that  are  a  prod- 
uct of  otu  changing  times.  We  cannot  >>»»>« 
them  disappear  by  ignoring  them,  and  we 
need  to  recognize  that  few  things  In  the 
world  remain  static.  While  we  continue 
to  talk  about  and  thtn^  about  the 
policies  that  we  should  have,  we  find  that 
across  the  country  policies  with  respect  to 
negotiations  are  being  established  In  the 
several  states.  Some  of  these  policies  are 
shaped  by  our  national  organization.  But 
most  of  the  positions  reached  reflect  the 
views  and  pressures  of  many  other  parties — 
local,  regional,  and  national.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
what  is  happening  locally  and  In  the  states 
In  the  aggregate  Is  becoming  a  national  pub- 
lic policy  on  this  Issue.  Certainly  our  upper- 
moet  concern  should  be  that,  professional 
negotiation  policies  serve  the  needs  of  public 
education.  We  need  to  see  that  there  Is  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  two-way  communica- 
tion between  the  board  and  the  teachers. 
We  must  make  available  to  all  groups  the  In- 
formation needed  to  understand  the  total 
situation  and  the  total  needs  of  the  school 
system.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns of  all  groups,  and  need  to  study  them 
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objectlyely.  Then  we  can  move  forward  pro- 
vided 41  partlea  work  together  In  good  faith 
and  follow  sound  operational  procedures. 

Another  significant  matter  which  can  have 
far-reaching  Implications  for  eduoaUon  Is  a 
nation-wide  assessment  of  education.  Edu- 
cation, like  any  other  Important  social  en- 
deavor, needs  to  be  objectively  evaluated. 
Such  an  evaluation  would  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  our  achievements  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  educational 
system  and  would  provide  a  basis  for  making 
decisions  affecting  education.  The  concerns 
which  board  members  should  have  are:  who 
will  administer  this  evaluation,  and  what 
uses  will  be  made  of  the  results? 

We  ~lhust  always  keep  foremost  the 
thought  that  the  strength  of  the  nation  Ues 
In  the  hearts,  the  minds,  the  spirit,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  people.  The  nation's  wel- 
fare lies  not  In  the  laws  of  government  but 
In  the  honesty  and  the  moral  responsibility 
of  Its  citizens,  which  are  acquired  through 
an  .effective  educational  program.  Board 
members  must  be  aware  of  their  creative 
role,  their  service  role,  and  their  leadership 
role  U  we  are  to  see  the  full  realization  of 
our  nation's  democratic  ideals. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
BLIND 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  emi- 
nent columnist.  Bob  Consldine,  has  writ- 
ten a  warm  article  about  the  very  able 
director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Kenneth  Jernlgsm.  The  article 
appeared  In  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of 
May  23,  and  in  other  newspapers  around 
the  Nation. 

The  headline  of  the  column,  "The 
Blind:  'So  Loved  and  Discriminated 
Against,'  "  sums  up  the  content.  The  ar- 
ticle merits  the  attention  of  everycHie. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Oasette,  Uay  38, 

1967] 

TBx  Blind:    "So  Iotbd  amd  Dibcuicxnaxsd 

Aosznbt" 

(By  Bob  Consldine) 

Nkw  Tork. — Kenneth  Jemlgan,  director 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  directs 
his  crusade  In  the  eternal  night  at  bis 
sightlessness.  But  his  vision  of  a  new  day 
for  the  blind  la  stiletty  30-30. 

"The  blind  have  a  ■wlous  oon:^>Uc»tlon: 
Nobody  hates  \is,"  the  educator  said.  "We 
are  rtlinrimlTiatod  against.  Ilka  the  NegroM 
and  other  minority  groups.  We  can't  go  here, 
we  cant  go  there.  Jobs  we  could  handle 
are  not  available  to  us.  But  It  is  difficult  to 
rebel,  to  stand  up  for  our  rights  as  citizens 
and  himian  beings,  because  we  are  so  loved. 
And  pme4. 

"Aside  ttota  cancer,  blindness  la  ttaa 
trouble  people  fear  the  most.  But  at  Des 


Moines  we  teach  the  newly-blinded  what  we 
feel  Is  a  new  outlook  on  sightlessness.  We 
think  of  It  as  a  characteristic,  one  of  per- 
haps 600  each  himian  being  has.  Each  char- 
acteristic. In  a  sense.  Is  a  limitation,  but  it 
does  not  destroy  the  whole  man.  Nor  should 
he  permit  It  to  destroy  him. 

"For  example,  I  can  never  own  a  car 
driver's  license.  Is  that  sad?"  It  might  be 
for  you  but  not  for  toe.  I  don't  want  to 
drive  a  car.  Tears  ago  I  thoiight  It  might 
be  nice  to  be  a  jockey.  But  I  was  cut  off 
from  purstilng  that  kind  of  life  not  by 
blindness  alone  but  by  another  character- 
istic:   I  weigh   too  much. 

"I  would  not  have  hired  Albert  Einstein  to 
teach  at  our  place  in  Des  Moines.  He  had  two 
characteristics  which  would  have  made  him  a 
poor  member  of  the  facility;  He  was  too  in- 
tellectual for  us,  and  was  easily  bored. 

"The  Negro  has  reacted  strongly  to  the 
discrimination  against  him.  Some  of  the 
reaction  to  the  hostility  against  him  has  re- 
sulted In  his  going  in  tor  riotous  disorders — 
which  have  only  short-term  value.  Progress 
lies  beyond  that,  one  hopes.  But  hostility  Is 
a  sign  of  progress.  Every  ethmc  group  that 
progressed  In  this  coutry  went  through  a 
period  of  hostility— the  Irish,  ItJUans,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  Jews.  They  rebelled 
against  that  hostility  and  won  equality.  The 
blind  tend  to  be  smottkered  In  kindness." 

Sometimes,  sympathy  can  rile  a  blind  per- 
son. Jemigan  said: 

"We  get  a  lot  of  paople  who  mean  well. 
Cod  bless  them,  and  when  they  are  attracted 
by  something  we  say  or  do  they  In  turn  will 
say  in  a  most  surprised  way,  'I'd  hardly  know 
you  were  blind.'  It's  like  saying  to  a  Negro 
with  a  doctor  or  philosophy  degree,  'say, 
you're  pretty  smart.'  What  they  mean  in  that 
case,  of  course,  Is  'you're  pretty  smart  even 
though  you're  a  Negro.' 

"We've  got  to  be  kind  to  good  souls  with 
sight,  too,"  the  good  man  said.  "Not  long 
ago  at  the  end  of  an  especially  long  and  hard 
day  at  the  office  I  was  tapping  my  way  home 
and  came  to  a  particularly  busy  intersection. 
I  knew  it  well.  As  I  started  to  cross  it  I  felt 
a  hand  on  my  hand.  It  was  the  hand  and 
voice  of  an  old  man.  I  felt  he  might  be 
eighty.  He  said  he  would  help  me  across  the 
street.  I  pulled  away  from  him,  stepped  out 
ahead  of  him,  and  made  my  own  way.  And 
then  when  I  reached  the  curb  I  examined  my 
conscience  and  found  myself  grievously  at 
fault.  I  wish  I  could  flod  him  to  apologize  to 
him. 

"There  are  so  many  little  things  that  can 
get  under  your  skin,  if  you  let  them.  A  hotel 
clerk  permitted  me  to  check  into  his  place 
on  a  business  trip  not  long  ago — sometimes 
they  won't  take  me,  of  course.  I  was  taken  to 
my  room  by  a  bell-hop  who  gave  me  the  lay- 
out of  the  place:  Bed.  table,  bathroom,  so 
forth.  I  extended  my  hand  with  a  tip  and  he 
refused  to  take  It.  He  said  an  odd  thing.  He 
said,  'I'm  a  gentlematv  I  wouldn't  think  of 
taking  a  tip  from  a  blind  man.' 

"And  my  Lions  club.  God  knows  the  Lions 
have  done  more  for  the  blind  man  than 
almost  any  other  organization.  But  last 
Christmas  It  didn't  ask  me  to  Join  the 
volunteers  who  rang  bells  beside  the  Salva- 
tion Army  collection  pots.  As  If  a  blind  man 
couldn't  ring  a  bell  Just  as  well  .  .  ." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recfignized 
for  10  minutes  so  that  I  may  make  a 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
AND  NEW  CAR  PRICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  2  weeks  three  of  the  four  major 
American  automobile  manufacturers 
have  announced  that  the  price  of  1968 
model  cars  will  be  "substantially"  in- 
creased over  1967  car  prices. 

These  armouncements  of  forthcoming 
substantial  increases  in  car  prices  are 
most  disturbing,  Mr.  President,  for 
while  declining  to  specify  how  much  of 
an  Increase  to  expect,  it  is  claimed  In 
each  instance  that  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  Initial  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  air  pollution  re- 
quirements will  necessitate  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  price  of  1968  model  cars. 

SArCTT    BLAMED 

These  announcements  are  also  dis- 
turbing in  light  of  last  year's  experience 
when  the  industry  increased  the  price  of 

1967  model  cars.  Those  increases  were 
also  blamed  on  safety  and  now  the  in- 
dustry is  again  talking  about  Increasing 
car  prices  and  again  blaming  safety  im- 
provements for  the  bulk  of  the  increase. 

These  announcements  of  another  price 
increase  because  of  safety  are  disturb- 
ing because  many  of  the  safety  standards 
being  required  on  1968  model  cars  were 
met  or  exceeded  by  many  1967  model 
American  cars — and  presumably  were 
paid  for  by  the  1967  increases  which 
averaged  from  $54  to  $66.  In  fact,  ex- 
perts in  the  automotive  safety  field  claim 
that  1967  model  cars  met  most  of  the 
safety  standards  being  required  on  1968 
automobiles. 

puBUcrrr  campaign 

And  they  are  disturbing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  these  statements  about 
skyrocketing  costs  requiring  substantial 
price  increases  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  publicity  campaign  to  gain  advance  ac- 
ceptance of  higher  car  prices,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  create  the  impression 
that  any  price  Increase — regardless  of 
how  substantial — is  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment action  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
tragic  toll  of  death  and  Injury  on  our 
streets  and  highways  by  requiring  that 
motor  vehicles  meet  certain  minimum 
safety  standards. 

From  the  outset,  the  American  auto 
industry  opposed  enactment  of  effective 
legislation  to  make  automobiles  safer. 
When  Congress  enacted  this  long-over- 
due legislation,  the  industry  transferred 
the  fight  to  the  newly  created  National 
Traffic  Safety  Bureau  which  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  promulgate  the  first 
nationwide  vehicle  safety  standards  for 

1968  automobiles. 

nrousTBT  opposmoK 
Despite  the  modest  natture  of  these 
initial  standards  and  despite  compro- 
mises  by   the   National   Traffic   Safety 
Bureau  on  many  of  its  proposed  stand- 


ards, the  auto  Industry  has  fought  them 
all  the  way.  The  traffic  safety  agency 
has  been  attacked  as  being  imcooperative 
and  unresponsive  to  industry  problems 
and  the  proposed  standards  have  been 
attacked  as  being  unreasonable,  arbi- 
trary and  technically  unfeasible.  Six 
months  ago  the  president  of  one  auto 
company  even  claimed  that  imposition 
of  the  proposed  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  might  force  produc- 
tion lines  to  be  shut  down. 

OIHX   PRXDICnONS 

And  throughout  there  have  been  dire 
predictions  about  how  much  the  new 
standards  would  cost.  For  several  months 
now,  unidentified  industry  sources  have 
been  floating  predictions  that  the  new 
safety  standards  alone  would  add  be- 
tween $100  and  $200  to  the  price  of  1968 
model  cars  and  that  the  antlsmog  re- 
quirement would  add  another  $40  to  $50. 
Thus  the  recent  announcements  of  forth- 
coming substantial  price  increase  for 
1968  cars  are  simply  the  latest  variations 
on  an  old  theme.  But  they  are  significant, 
nonetheless,  because  In  esich  case  it  was 
the  president  of  the  company  who  made 
the  statement. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  new  vehicle  safety 
standards  will  cost  money — but  we 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
others  which  can  be  Implemented  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost,  that  a  few  will  even  result 
in  a  cost  savings,  and  most  important  of 
all,  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  stand- 
ards are  already  Included  on  1967  Amer- 
ican automobiles. 

EXCISE  TAX  crrr  in  ises 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  Instead  of 
a  price  increase  whether  a  price  decrease 
on  1968  models  might  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate— especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  on  April  1,  1968 — in  the  middle  of 
1968  model  years  sales — the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  will  be  cut  5  percent — 
from  the  present  rate  of  7  percent  to  2 
percent.  For  a  $3,000  automobile,  a  5- 
percent  reduction  will  amount  to  $150. 
In  enacting  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965,  Congress  intended  that 
these  tax  savings  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  not  just  the  3-percent  reduc- 
tion which  took  effect  in  mid-1965  but 
the  subsequent  reductions  as  well.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  this  forthcoming  5-percent 
tax  reduction  mentioned  by  automobile 
company  spokesmen  in  their  statements 
about  the  necessity  of  Increasing  1968 
prices  because  of  the  high  cost  of  com- 
plying with  safety  standards.  However, 
this  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  3-percent  cut  in  1965  was 
not  passed  on  to  the  consumer  until  a 
public  issue  was  made  of  Congress'  in- 
tent in  authorizing  the  reduction. 

NO    INCREASE    FOR    STTLINO    CHANGES 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  most  strange 
that  an  industry  which  Is  so  experienced 
and  expert  at  making  expensive  annual 
styling  changes  in  automobiles  without 
Increasing  prices,  finds  it  necessary  to 
substantially  Increase  prices  to  meet  the 
modest  safety  standards  being  required 
this  year.  I  can  not  recall  ever  hearing 
an  Industry  spokesman  say  "prices  will 
have  to  be  increased  this  year  because  of 


the  costly  styling  changes  in  our  new 
cars."  But  let  anyone  mention  the  most 
trivial  safety  requirement  and  imme- 
diately we  hear  that  it  will  be  terribly 
costly  and  that  the  consumer  will  have 
to  pay  extra  for  it. 

President  Johnson  referred  to  this 
practice  when  he  signed  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  into 
law  last  September  with  the  comment 
that:  "Safety  is  no  luxury  item,  no 
optional  extra.  It  must  be  a  normal  cost 
of  doing  business" — just,  I  might  add, 
as  the  industry  considers  axmual  styling 
changes  a  normal  cost  of  doing  business. 
BUILT-IN  PEorrrs 

In  1958  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  "Admin- 
istered Prices — Automobiles,"  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  if  the  pricing  prac- 
tices in  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry were  monopolistic.  While  no 
specific  legislative  action  resulted,  the 
hearhigs  identified  for  the  first  time 
some  of  the  pricing  policies  in  the  in- 
dustry. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  will  ask  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
introduction  to  the  November  1,  1958, 
committee  report  which  provides  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  these  policies. 

One  of  the  pertinent  facts  brought  out 
by  the  hearings  is  that,  in  setting  prices, 
the  major  automotive  companies  include 
a  net  profit  of  about  20  percent  as  part 
of  the  cost  t)f  producing  automobiles. 
This  practice  virtually  guarantees  a 
profit  return,  after  taxes,  of  more  than 
20  percent  of  net  worth  each  year,  de- 
pending on  the  variance  between  sales 
estimates — which  are  generally  con- 
servative— and  actual  sales. 

But  last  year  was  an  exception.  As  re- 
ported in  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
the  Industry's  profits  after  taxes  dropped 
from  about  23  percent  in  1965,  the 
highest  In  American  Industry,  to  about 
18  percent  in  1966 — still  one  of  the  high- 
est profit  returns  In  American  business. 
So  the  question  arises  whether  the  in- 
dustry is  trying  to  make  up  for  last  year's 
slipi>age  with  a  higher  rate  of  return  on 
1968  cars. 

IS    SAFETY    AN    EXCUSE    FOR    INCREASES 

Thus  when  the  auto  Industry  says  that 
substantial  price  increases  are  necessary, 
one  begins  to  wonder  just  how  neces- 
sary. And  when  the  bulk  of  these  sub- 
stantial increases  are  blamed  on  safety 
standards,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
safety  is  being  used  as  an  excuse  to  raise 
prices  or  whether  price  increases  are  be- 
ing used  to  promote  opposition  to  future 
vehicle  safety  standards — or  perhaps 
both. 

I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  detail  the 
detrimental  Impact  on  future  vehicle 
safety  efforts  which  would  result  from 
creation  of  the  Impression  In  the  public 
mind  that  the  minimal  safety  standards 
laid  down  this  year  required  major  price 
Increases. 

And  whether  Intentional  or  not,  such 
an  Impression  is  being  created  by  the 
constant  flow  of  statements  from  Detroit 
claiming  that  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  safety  standards  Is  so  high  that  ma- 
jor price  increases  will  be  required. 

A  typical  example  Is  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Press  on  Jan- 


uary 4  of  this  year — a  month  prior  to 
issuance  of  the  safety  standards  for  1968 
cars.  This  article,  which  I  shall  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  was  entitled:  "Safety 
Items  Will  Increase  Car  Prices."  And  It 
concluded  with  these  words : 

In  summary:  Look  for  higher  price  tags 
pasted  on  rear  windows  next  fall  and  thank 
I7ncle  Sam  for  them. 

And  the  possibility  of  using  safety  as 
an  excuse  for  price  increases  has  long 
been  a  concern.  Last  August,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee — Senator  Magnttson, 
who  played  such  a  key  role  in  bringing 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  into  being — c(»nmented  in 
this  Chamber  that: 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  to  permit  this 
significant  legislation — which  is  designed 
solely  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  each 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  drive  a 
car — to  serve  as  a  license  for  automobUe 
makers  to  Increase  prices. 

Senator  Magnttson  also  questioned  the 
justification  for  increasing  1967  car 
prices  and  Senator  Ribicoft  urged  the 
auto  companies  to  "utilize  the  fruits  of 
their  mass  production  techniques  and 
increases  in  productivity  to  keep  the  cost 
of  safety  down."  A  month  later,  when  an 
average  Increase  of  over  $100  was  an- 
nounced by  one  company.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  noted  that — 

It  seems  clear  that  at  least  one  manu- 
facturer Is  trying  to  make  an  unfair  profit 
out  of  safety. 

This  increase  and  others  were  later 
cut  back  to  about  the  same  level  as  in- 
creases announced  by  General  Motors. 
Nonetheless,  United  Auto  Workers  Pres- 
ident Walter  Reuther,  in  a  news  article 
I  shall  ask  to  be  included  in  the  Record, 
stated  that  rather  than  raising  prices  the 
industry  "could  well  afford  a  substantial 
price  cut  on  its  1967  models"  and  that 
the  Industry  could  have  cut  the  price  of 
all  1966  cars  by  $251  at  wholesale  and 
still  earn  the  average  rate  of  profitsyfor 
all  manufacturers. 

DISCLOSUHE  OF  SAFKTT   COSTS 

Senator  Magnuson  also  noted  last 
August,  that  during  the  hearings  before 
his  committee,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  regarding  the  cost  of  manda- 
tory minimum  safety  standards,  that 
much  concern  was  expressed  that  manu- 
facturers would  be  able  to  attribute  any 
price  Increase  to  implementation  of 
safety  standards,  and  that  suggestions 
were  made  that  the  law  require  public 
disclosure  of  the  actual  cost  of  required 
safety  changes  "so  that  the  buyer  wotild 
know  what  part,  if  any,  of  a  price  in- 
crease he  was  paying  to  protect  himself 
and  his  family  and  what  part  might  be 
due  to  other  factors." 

This  proposal  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  law,  and  rightly  so.  I  believe,  because 
of  concern  that  it  might  involve  infringe- 
ment of  manufacturers'  trade  secrets. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  if  prices 
for  1968  cars  are  going  to  be  substan- 
tially Increased,  and  if  these  increases 
are  going  to  be  blamed  on  safety,  I  think 
the  public  has  a  right  to  a  precise  ac- 
counting of  exactly  what  it  is  paying 
for. 
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nmxjwrar  askis  to  spbx  out  XMCKXAass 

Tbus.  I  aso^pleased  to  announce  that 
Senator  Magituson,  who  Is  unable  to  be 
here  today,  and  I  have  written  the  four 
in«]or  American  automobile  manufac- 
turers requesting  that  they  voluntarily 
spell  out  any  price  Increases  In  their  1968 
model  cars  which  will  be  "directly  attrib- 
utable to  compliance  with  the  initial  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards." 

Our  letter  to  them,  which  I  shall  ask 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
cliision  of  my  remarks,  asks  for  a  model- 
by-model  breakdown  specifying  the 
amount  of  increase  attributable  to  each 
safety  standard.  In  addition,  we  have 
asked  that  they  answer  several  related 
questions  raised  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  in  a 
letter  to  me  following  the  recent  an- 
noimcements  of  forthcoming  substantial 
price  increases. 

These  questions  Include:  First,  whether 
the  price  increase  would  Include  the 
total  cost  of  features  affected  by  safety 
standards  or  only  the  additional  cost  re- 
quired by  implementation;  second, 
whether  the  price  Increase  would  include 
the  cost  of  safety  features  which  were 
Included  on  1967  models  and  which  are 
now  mandatory;  third,  whether  savings 
which  accrue  from  Implementation  of 
safety  standards — for  example,  elimina- 
tion of  dangerous  or  unnecessary  orna- 
mental metal — are  being  deducted  from 
the  cost  Increase  attributed  to  safety; 
fourth,  whether  the  cost  of  mandatory 
antlsmog  devices  is  being  Included  in 
the  cost  of  compljring  with  safety  stand- 
ards; and  fifth,  whether  the  cost  of  defect 
noftiflcatlon  and  recall  campaigns  Is  being 
Included  in  the  cost  of  compljring  with 
the  new  safety  standards. 

SUB8TANTIAI.    ZNCXXASBS    NOT   JTTSTinxD 

As  Mr.  Bridwell  notes  in  his  letter,  the 
National  TrafDc  Safety  Bureau  does  not 
have  sufDcient  information  available  to 
make  factual  evaluations  of  manufac- 
tiirers'  assertions  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance with  safety  standards  necessi- 
tates significant  price  Increases.  How- 
ever, he  also  comments  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, "any  substantial  price  Increase  based 
on  compliance  with  the  safety  standards 
Is  not  Justified." 

And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
safety  agency  Is  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish an  in-depth  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  system  in  order  to  Iden- 
tify the  q>eclfic  cost  factors  of  future 
safety  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  which  Senator  Maonttson  and  I 
have  sent  to  American  automobile 
manufacturers,  along  with  Administra- 
tor Bridwell's  letter  which  was  enclosed. 
I  also  ask  permission  to  insert  a  news 
lUtlcle  from  the  January  4.  1967,  Issue 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  entitled  "Safety 
Items  Will  Increase  Car  Prices";  a  news 
article  from  the  September  23,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  entitled 
"Reuther  Hits  Car  Price  Rise";  and  the 
introduction  to  a  November  1,  1958,  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  entitled  "Administered 
Prices — ^Automobiles." 

I  also  ask  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 


have  printed  in  the  tlECORs  the  follow- 
ing news  dlspatehes  regarding  car  price 
increases:  New  York  Times,  May  19, 
1967,  "New  Safety  Devices  To  Lift  Car 
Prices,  Henry  Ford  Warns";  Dow  Jones 
News  Service,  May  20,  1967,  "AMC  Plan- 
ning Price  Increases  on  1968  Lines"; 
UPI.  May  20,  1967,  "AMC  Predicts  Car 
Price  Hike";  Automotive  News,  May  29, 
1967,  "Roche  Says  OM  Prices  Will  Rise"; 
and  Detroit  News,  February  25,  1967, 
"OM  Hints  Safety  Items  Will  Boost  1968 
Car  Prices." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TI.S.  Skkat*. 
Coiocrrm  on  Couscxicb, 

May  29.  1967. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  V.  LirNXBttc, 
President,  American  Motor  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Deax  Ms.  LtJNEBERo:  We  are  naturally 
concerned  by  recent  statements  that  com- 
pliance with  the  Initial  Federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Standards  will  necessitate  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  the  prices  of  the  1068 
model  automobiles. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  on  the  economy  as  well 
as  on  public  safety.  However,  as  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Indicates  In  the 
attached  letter  to  Sanator  Mondale,  the 
National  Traffc  Safety  Bureau  does  not  now 
have  access  to  sufficient  cost  and  price  data 
to  assess  this  Impact  objectively.  We  would 
therefore  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
from  you  a  breakdown  by  model  and  stand- 
ard of  the  Increase  In  your  prices  which  will 
be  directly  attributable  to  compliance  with 
the  Initial  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards. 

In  addition,  we  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing your  answers  to  the  several  related  ques- 
tions raised  by  Administrator  Bridwell  In  his 
letter.  j 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Wabxkn  O.  Magnuson. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Walter  P.  Monsale, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  Or  Tkanbpokta- 
TiON,  Federal  Hkhwat  Aomzn- 
istration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1987. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondaix, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  to  con- 
firm our  May  10  telephone  conversation 
about  our  vlewa  on  automotive  prices  for 
1088  models. 

In  my  opinion  any  substantial  price  in- 
crease based  on  compliance  with  the  Initial 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  is- 
sued January  31  of  this  year  Is  not  Justified. 
However,  at  this  time  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient information  avattable  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  manufacturers'  assertion  that  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  standards  neces- 
sitates significant  price  Increases. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  whether  each 
company's  figures  Include  the  total  cost  of 
features  affected  by  the  safety  standards  or 
only  the  additional  cost  which  Implementa- 
tion of  the  safety  standards  requires.  In  ad- 
dition, various  1067  models  already  meet 
different  parts  of  the  1968  standards,  and 
therefore  new  expenditures  should  not  be 
required  In  a  number  of  lnsta%ces.  Further- 
more, we  do  not  know  whether  any  savings 
which  accrue  from  the  Implementation  of 
the  safety  standards,  for  instance,  elimina- 
tion of  dangerous  or  unnecessary  ornamental 
metal,  have  been  deducted  from  the  total 
cost  Increase  attributed  to  safety  improve- 
ments. It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  de- 
termining 1968  model  prices,  the  cost  of  oiir 


safety  standards  apparently  has  been  lumped 
with  the  cost  of  the  anti-smog  devices  re- 
quired under  the  Clean  Air  Act  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Finally,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  In- 
creased  cost  of  defect  recall  campaigns  has 
been  Included  or  to  what  extent.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  law  last  fall,  some  recall 
campaigns  were  conducted.  However,  your 
Fair  Warning  Amendment  requires  more  ex- 
tensive and  efficient  campaigns.  The  in. 
creased  cost  of  these  campaigns  should  not 
be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  new  safety  standards. 

In  order  to  identify  specific  cost  factors 
in  the  future,  we  are  starting  an  in-depth 
engineering  and  economic  analysis  of  the 
entire  automotive  Industrial  engineering 
process  and  product  cycle. 

A  major  part  of  our  present  contracting 
program  is  designed  to  develop  industrial 
engineering  and  economic  data  concerning 
the  Industrial  automotive  process  that  will 
provide  a  technically  sound,  definitive  frame- 
work within  which  the  reasonableness  and 
practicability  of  every  proposed  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standard  and  its  effective  date 
can  be  evaluated.  An  Important  part  of  this 
effort  win  deal  with  the  development  of 
methodology  for  analyzing  the  Impact  of 
safety  standards,  both  on  market  sales  and 
price  to  the  consumer. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  request  for 
proposal  on  this  subject  that  has  already 
been  mailed  to  prospective  contractors.  The 
bidders'  conference  la  tentatively  scheduled 
for  May  24  and  we  hope  to  have  the  study 
funded  and  under  way  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest 
and   help. 

Sincerely, 

Lowell  K.  Brdwell. 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Press,  Jan    4 
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Safxtt   Items  Wnx   Increase  Car   Prices 

(By  Roger  Rowand) 

Predictions  and  Just  plain  guessing  about 
the  economy  are  filling  the  air  these  days. 
Much  attention  is  being  focused  on  what 
the  auto  industry  will  do  this  year. 

There's  one  thing  you  can  bet  on: 

Car  prices  are  going  up.  The  car  shopper 
who's  hoping  to  buy  a  new  1068  car  for 
what  he  could  buy  a  1067  model  for  had  bet- 
ter forget  It. 

Reaaons  for  the  upward  movement  In- 
clude the  usual  "more  costly  labor  and  ma- 
terials" but  this  year  will  have  two  Impor- 
tant added  companions. 

Those  price  boosters  are  safety  and  smog 
control. 

The  Federal  Government  at  the  end  of 
this  month  will  publish  23  safety  standards 
that  will  range  from  the  distance  above 
the  road  that  parking  lights  must  be  to  the 
distance  between  seat  belt  anchor  bolts. 

Other  standards  will  be  more  dramatic,  and 
tUl  will  cost  money.  Any  design  change  In  the 
auto  industry  Is  an  expensive  proposition. 

The  costs  arise  from  such  factors  as  en- 
gineering, tooling  expenses,  retraining  work- 
ers and  Jiggling  of  production  procedures. 

The  indvistry  Is  expert  at  adapting  to 
change  but  will  be  reluctant  this  year  to  ab- 
sorb the  cost.  Profits,  wliile  still  hefty  at  the 
manufacturing  end,  are  declining. 

That  means,  of  course,  the  added  expense 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  retail  buyer. 

Detroit  sources  are  predicting  the  safety 
features  will  add  between  $100  and  $200  to 
the  price  of  a  car. 

Most  estimates  range  around  $100. 

As  for  amog  control,  as  things  stand  now 
you'll  be  paying  $45  on  the  average. 

Prices  of  smoke  control  devices  run  from 
the  $18  to  $25  for  the  Chrysler  package  to 
much  higher  for  others. 
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Tou  will  have  to  have  one  no  matter  where 
you  live  or  drive.  Uncle  Sam  says  you  have 
to  have  the  equipment  on  any  new  car  start- 
ing with  the  1068  models. 

In  addition  to  the  Initial  cost,  you  will 
have  to  maintain  the  device.  Auto  companies 
came  up  with  ridiculously  low  figures — un- 
der $5  a  year — on  maintenance. 

We  all  know  It  will  cost  that  much  Just 
to  ask  a  bonafide  mechanic  to  look  at  the 
thing  to  see  If  It's  functioning  properly. 

In  summary:  Look  for  higher  price  tags 
pasted  on  rear  windows  next  fall  and  thank 
Uncle  Sam  for  them. 

[From  the  Star,  Sept.  23, 1066] 
REUTun  Hrra  Car  Price  Ribb 

DETRorr. — The  Big  Three  auto  firms  have 
increased  1067  car  prices  well  beyond  the 
cost  of  added  equipment,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  said  today. 

"All  of  the  companies  are  charging  their 
customers  the  full  cost  of  the  added  equip- 
ment plus  a  substantial  amount  more  which 
can  only  be  Interpreted  as  direct  price  boost," 
said  Walter  P.  Reuther,  UAW  president. 

Reuther  said,  "The  auto  Industry  wUl  give 
the  U.S.  economy  a  painful,  perilous  and  en- 
tirely unjustified  push  up  the  threatening 
spiral  of  Inflation  if  the  price  Increases  .  .  . 
are  put  Into  effect." 

He  said  the  Industry  "could  well  afford 
a  substantial  price  cut  on  Its  1067  models." 
Reuther  said  profits  of  the  Industry  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  "represented  a  phe- 
nomenal annual  rate  of  return  on  stockhold- 
ers' Investment  of  20.0  percent — the  highest 
of  any  U.S.  manufacturing  Industry,  and  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  average  of 
all  manufacturers." 

He  said  the  industry  could  have  cut  the 
price  of  every  1066  car  by  $251  at  wholesale 
and  still  have  earned  the  average  rate  of 
profits  for  all  manufacturers. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
Chrysler  Corp.  announced  Increases  In  1067 
car  prices  this  week.  QM's  new  prices  aver- 
aged $56  more  than  for  Its  1066  models. 
Ford's  Increase  averaged  $113  per  car.  Chrys- 
ler reported  a  $02  average  Increase,  although 
other  sources  figured  Chrysler's  boost  at  $103. 

All  three  firms  said  the  price  Increases 
covered  costs  of  equipment  changes,  mostly 
safety  devices. 

The  firms  also  said  the  price  Increases  did 
not  Include  any  provisions  to  cover  increased 
costs  for  wages,  fringe  benefits  and 
materials. 

Administered  Prices — Atttomobiles 
introduction 
In  making  Its  Inquiry  Into  administered 
prices  in  the  automobile  Industry,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has 
been  examining  an  industry  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  occupies  a  pivotal 
position  In  the  economy.  Its  trade  associa- 
tion claims  that  1  out  of  every  7  workers 
In  this  country  is  dependent  directly  or  In- 
directly on  the  automobile  Industry.'  Analysis 
of  interindustry  relationships  suggests  that 
for  each  worker  employed  In  the  automobile 
Industry  Itself,  one  other  worker  Is  employed 
In  supplying  Industries.  The  Industry  con- 
sumes nearly  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  steel, 

1  out  of  every  14  tons  of  copper,  more  than 

2  of  every  6  tons  of  lead,  more  than  1  of  4 
tons  of  zinc,  1  pound  In  7  of  nickel,  half 
the  reclaimed  rubber,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  natural  and  three-fifths  of  the  synthetic 
rubber,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  uphol- 
stery leather,  nearly  all  the  Ure  cord,  and 
«ubstantl.il  proportions  of  the  Nation's  out- 
put of  glass,  machine  tools,  general  indus- 
trial equipment,  forglngs,  and  other  Indus- 
tries. The  degree  to  which  autoe  are  pur- 

'  Automobile  Facts  and  Figures,  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  Association,  87th  edition, 
1B57,  p.  44. 


chased  and  used  obviously  determines  the 
level  of  activity  In  the  petroleum  Industry, 
filling  stations,  automobile  supply  stores, 
etc. 

Over  a  long-term  period  there  have  oc- 
curred fundamental  changes  in  the  automo- 
bile Industry's  structure,  principal  among 
which  have  been  (a)  a  persistent  and  con- 
tinuing decline  In  the  numljer  of  enter- 
prises and  (b)  a  long-term  Increase  in  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  leading  producers. 
The  rise  In  the  position  of  General  Motors 
has  been  particularly  striking.  From  20  per- 
cent of  the  new-car  registrations  In  1025, 
General  Motors'  share  rose  to  45  percent  In 
1067  and  to  60  percent  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1958.  General  Motors  has  derived  Its 
strength  from  a  number  of  sources.  It  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  efficient,  well -orga- 
nized company.  It  has  been  active  in  putting 
on  the  market  a  number  of  important  tech- 
nological iimovatlons,  such  sis  the  Hydra- 
Matlc  drive.  It  has  a  strong  dealer  organiza- 
tion which  is  by  far  the  largest  In  the  country. 
It  has  ready  access  to  sources  of  capital 
and  credit.  But  General  Motors  derives  Its 
strength  from  a  number  of  other  and  less 
well-recognized  sources.  To  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  of  Its  competitors.  It  oper- 
ates In  a  variety  of  industries  other  than 
automobiles,  such  as  railroad  locomotives, 
household  appliances,  buses,  earth-moving 
equipment  and  others  The  defense  contracts 
which  It  has  received  have,  by  their  very 
nature,  been  an  important  source  of  strength. 
The  manner  in  which  trade-In  values  on 
used  cars  are  determined  may  also  have 
contributed  to  General  Motors'  growth. 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  however,  the  para- 
mount structural  characteristic  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  since  the  late  ie20's  has 
been  the  Increasing  dominance  of  General 
Motors.  During  this  period  the  share  held  by 
the  other  major  producers  has  declined  and 
the  proporton  accounted  for  by  the  Inde- 
pendents has  all  but  vanished.  As  independ- 
ent producers  have  one  by  one  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  the  number  of  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of  different 
makee  and  models  has  diminished.  The  na- 
ture of  the  rivalry  among  the  remaining  pro- 
ducers represents  a  classic  example  of  the 
change  In  the  nature  of  competition  which 
would  be  expected  to  accompany  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  industry's  struc- 
ture. Broadly  speaking,  competition  in  price 
has  been  largely  altered  and  deemphaaized, 
being  replaced  in  large  part  by  various  forms 
of  nonprice  competition — principally  adver- 
tising and  model  and  design  changes.  The 
two  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
price  rivalry  which  does  exist  are  (a)  sub- 
stantial Identity  of  prices  among  the  Big 
Three  at  each  price  level  and  (b)  the  exercise 
by  General  Motors  of  leadership  In  prices,  on 
some  occasloiu  In  a  simple  form  but  on 
others  In  a  complicated  and  subtle  manner. 
With  each  of  the  Big  Three  charging  about 
the  same  price  for  a  given  type  of  car,  they 
have  turned  Increasingly  In  their  efforts  to 
attract  customers  to  various  forms  of  non- 
price  competition.  Between  1060  and  1057 
advertising  expenditures  (for  space  and  time 
only,  not  counting  radio  and  TV  talent)  by 
the  Big  Three  rose  more  than  threefold — 
from  $61.6  million  In  1050  to  $105.7  million  In 
1057.  Models  have  been  changed  with  In- 
creasing frequency  until  today  General  Mo- 
tors appears  to  be  bringing  out  a  new  model 
every  year.  Since  1050  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Big  Three  on  the  amortization  of 
special  tools,  which  are  used  largely  In  model 
and  style  changes,  has  also  increased  more 
than  threefold — from  $182.3  million  In  1060 
to  $782  million  In  1057. 

Because  of  Its  Increasingly  dominant  posi- 
tion, the  level  of  automobile  prices  has  come 
to  be  largely  determined  by  the  pricing 
methods  and  policies  of  General  Motors.  In 
setting  its  prices.  General  Motors  seeks  to 
attain  a  target  goal  of  20  percent  rate  of 
return  on  net  worth  after  taxes  at  a  prede- 


termined level  of  production,  or  standard 
volume.  The  amount  of  profit  per  car  needed 
to  yield  the  desired  rate  of  return  at  the 
standard  volume  Is  Incorporated  as  a  cost  In 
arriving  at  the  price  level.  When  actual  pro- 
duction exceeds  standard  volume,  as  has  been 
true  during  most  of  the  postwar  period,  the 
actual  rate  of  return  exceeds  the  target.  As 
compared  to  Its  target  of  20  percent.  General 
Motors'  actual  rate  of  return  after  taxes  on 
net  worth  during  the  period  1948-57  averaged 
25  percent. 

But  while  prices  are  based  on  costs  (in- 
cluding profits)  aggregated  In  this  manner, 
the  level  at  which  prices  are  established  has 
an  Important  effect  upon  costs.  This  results 
in  ftart  from  the  fact  that  overhead  costs 
form  an  Important  element  In  the  cost  struc- 
ture of  the  automobile  Industry.  These  costs, 
principal  among  which  are  advertising,  sell- 
ing, general  and  administrative  expense, 
maintenance,  repair  and  rearrangement,  am- 
ortization of  special  commercial  tools,  and 
depreciation  and  obsolescence,  remain  vir- 
tually the  same  In  toto  regardless  of  the  level 
of  output.  Thus  the  smaller  the  number  of 
cars  produced,  the  fewer  the  number  of  units 
over  which  these  overhead  costs  are  spread 
and  the  higher  the  overhead  costs  per  car. 
Becaiue  of  the  Importance  of  overhead  costs 
to  total  costs,  amounting  to  approximately 
$550  per  car  In  1957  and  perhaps  $800  in 
1058,  anything  which  changes  significantly 
the  level  of  automobile  production  thereby 
changes  the  cost  per  car. 

The  principal  determinants  of  the  level  of 
automobile  sales  have  been  foimd  to  be 
changes  In  per  capita  Income  and  In  price. 
Over  the  former  the  automobUe  producers 
have  virtually  no  control.  But  because  de- 
mand for  automobile*  Is  re^wnslve  to 
changes  in  price,  the  automobUe  producers 
can  affect  the  level  of  sales  by  changing  their 
prices.  And  becauae  of  the  importance  of 
overhead  costs,  the  changes  In  output 
brought  about  by  changes  In  price  wUl  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  level  of  costs.  Thus  In 
this  industry  the  two-way  relationship  be- 
tween costs  and  prices  Is  quite  distinct. 

That  changes  In  price  do  have  an  Impor- 
tant Infiuence  on  changes  in  automobile  sales 
Is  the  finding  reached  by  the  studies  that 
have  been  made  of  the  elasticity  of  demand 
for  automobiles.  GeneraUy  speaking,  these 
studies  ahow  that  with  every  10-percent  in- 
crease In  price,  sales  tend  to  fall  by  12  to  15 
percent.  Moreover,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  during  an  economic  downswing  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  a  price  Increase  Is  even  greater. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  price  reduc- 
tions are  capable  of  stimulating  automobUe 
sales.  The  elasticity  of  consumers'  demand 
(I.e.,  the  sensitivity  of  consumers  to  price 
changes)  admittedly  la  not  high  enough  to 
preserve  the  present  level  of  profits  in  the 
face  of  price  cuts,  given  the  current  level 
of  costs  In  the  Industry.  As  stated  above, 
however,  a  large  share  of  these  costs  are  op- 
tional outlays  which  serve  only  to  promote 
nonprice  competition  and  which  could 
readily  be  reduced.  If  annual  expenditures 
for  styling,  advertising  and  tooling  associated 
with  Increasingly  frequent  model  changes  by 
the  major  firms  were  compressed  to  their 
pre-1055  levels,  substantial  price  reductions 
could  be  made  with  no  sacrifice  of  passenger 
car  profits  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  full  effect  of  price  increases  Is  now 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years  coming 
home  to  the  average  automobile  buyer.  In  the 
preceding  4  years  the  price  increases  made 
by  the  manufacturers  were  more  or  Icm 
camoufiaged  by  the  granting  of  more  llbenJ 
financing  terms,  principally  the  extension  of 
the  maturity  period.  To  those  buyers  whose 
principal  interest  is  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payment  (considered  by  some  au- 
thorities to  represent  the  majority  of  all 
credit  purchasers),  the  Increase  in  price  was 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  offset  by  the 
Increase  In  the  number  of  months  in  which 
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payments  could  be  made.  But  now,  accord- 
ing to  what  seemB  to  be  the  consenauB  In 
tbe  trade,  the  maturity  period  can  no  longer 
be  extended. 

For  tbe  first  10  to  15  months  of  a  86- 
month  finance  period  (depending  on  the  size 
of  the  downpayment)  the  resale  value  of  a 
car  remains  below  the  amount  still  owed 
by  the  pvirchaser.  Extending  the  finance  pe- 
riod to  42  months,  with  a  26-percent  down- 
payment,  would  leave  the  buyer  owing  more 
than  resale  value  for  as  much  as  21  months, 
tinder  such  clrcimistanoes  It  may  well  be 
more  to  the  buyer's  self-interest  to  let  his  car 
be  repoBseesed  and  use  the  amount  still  owed 
for  the  purchase  of  a  newer  \ised  car.  As  a 
conaequence  any  further  Increase  In  automo- 
bile prices  can  be  expected  to  be  Immediately 
reflected  In  the  average  monthly  payment. 
The  full  Infiuenoe  of  price  changes  upon  sales 
will  be  manifest. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1967] 

fiKW    Satxtt    Dkvicxs    To   Lift    Cak   Pricks, 

Hemxt  Ford  Waxns 

(By  Jerry  M.  FUnt) 

DxTBorr,  May  18. — Henry  Ford  2d  warned 
today  that  "substantial  price  Increases"  on 
new  cars  would  be  coming  next  fall  because 
of  the  cost  of  new  safety  and  anti-smog 
equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  chairman  told 
stockholders  at  the  company's  annual  meet- 
ing here  that  "research,  development  and 
manufacturing  costs  to  reduce  emissions  and 
Improve  safety  are  adding  up  very  rapidly. 
We  shall  have  to  look  to  substantial  price 
Increases  next  fall  to  cover  the  added  costs." 

Mr.  Ford  said  the  safety  and  anti-smog 
effort  had  "skyrocketed"  costs  that  would 
have  to  be  recovered  by  higher  prices.  He  also 
said  labor  and  material  costs  were  climbing 
substantially,  but  refused  to  estimate  how 
much  car  prices  might  climb  next  fall. 

Arjay  Iiflller,  Ford's  president,  pmlnted  out 
to  the  stockholders  that  profit  margins  have 
been  squeezed  between  level  car  prices  and 
rapidly  rising  costs. 

"It  shoiild  be  all  too  evident  that  prices  of 
cars  will  have  to  go  up.  As  companies  in  prac- 
tically every  other  Industry  have  already 
done,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  economic 
reaUtles,"  Mr.  Miller  said.        '' 

In  1966,  Ford's  sales  were  $12.2-bllIlon,  up 
6  per  cent  from  the  1965  volume,  while  net 
Income  was  $621 -million,  or  96.63  a  share, 
down  12  per  cent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  Ford's  sales  were  92.9-bllllon,  off  10 
per  cent  from  the  1966  level,  and  net  Income 
was  9120.6-mllllon  or  $1.10  a  share,  down  42 
per  cent  from  the  total  the  year  before. 

liast  fall.  Ford  raised  Its  new  1967  car  prices 
more  than  $100  a  car.  The  General  Motors 
Corporation  then  Increased  Its  prices  by  $66 
a  car.  Ford  then  backed  down  on  part  of  its 
Increase.  All  c&r  companies  said  the  Increases 
for  the  1967  models  did  not  cover  the  added 
cost. 

Mr.  Ford's  warning  of  a  "substantial"  rise 
apparently  was  a  hint  that  the  1968  price 
Increase  could  be  a  big  one. 

New  anti-smog  devices,  shoulder  harnesses 
and  added  seat  belts  will  become  standEird 
equipment  on  the  1968  models.  These  Items 
now  cost  $75  to  $100  when  Installed  as  op- 
tional equipment.  Automobile  stock  analysts 
in  Detroit  have  been  talking  about  price  In- 
creases of  $100  to  $160  per  car  on  the  1968 
models. 

New  anti-smog  devices,  shoulder  harnesses 
and  seat  belts  will  become  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  1968  models.  These  items  now 
cost  $76  to  $100  when  Installed  as  optional 
Squlpment.  Industry  analysts  here  have  been 
talking  about  price  Increases  of  $100  to  $150 
a  car  on  the  1968's. 

They  are  concerned  about  troubles  with 
the  Government  on  auto  safety  standards 
jet  by  the  new  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 


They  believe  Ford  la  well  on  the  way  to 
winning  the  battle  against  auto-caused  alr 
pollutlon. 

Ford  Is  expected  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  "unreasonably  high"  union  demands 
in  new  contract  bargaining  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Ford  called  the  last  12  months  "a  time 
of  trial"  for  the  company  and  the  Industry. 

Although  relations  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
makes  rules  covering  auto  fumes,  seem  to 
"be  excellent,"  he  said,  "I  wish  I  could  be 
equally  encouraging  about  our  experience 
w:th  the  vehicle  safety  standards." 

"Unfortunately,"  he  added,  "we  have  had 
serious  difficulties  establishing  meaningful 
communication  with  the  Government.  As  a 
result  we  have  incurred  extraordinary  costs." 

Car  makers  have  b«en  forced  to  oppose 
the  imposition  of  some  safety  rules  "that 
would  be  totally  unreasonable  are  unrea- 
sonable and  unrealistic  or  impossible  to  meet 
In  the  time  available  to  us,"  he  said. 

This  has  forced  the  Industry  "into  a  posi- 
tion of  appearing  uncooperative  and  seeming 
to  resist  actions  that  presumably  would  Im- 
prove the  safety  of  our  product,"  Mr.  Ford 
said. 

The  Ford  company  chairman  said  Ford 
wants  to  build  more  safety  into  cars  quickly 
and  cheaply.  "But  to  accomplish  theee  goals 
we  need  better  communication  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, faster  declsiocis  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  standards-making  procedure 
that  folldws  an  orderly  and  reasonable  time- 
table ana  accepts  the  car  manufacturers  as 
partners  and  sources  of  useful  technical  In- 
formation." 

Mr.  Ford  said  part  of  the  troublee  are  "the 
natural  birth  pains"  of  a  new  relationship 
with  the  Government  and  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment bureau,  but  added,  "In  part,  they  re- 
flect Intense  political  pressures  upon  the  in- 
dustry and  upon  tbe  safety  bureau  Itself 
to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  vigorous  and 
dramatic  action,  even  If  It  Is  In  some  ways 
ill-considered." 

Mr.  Ford  also  criticized  an  experimental 
safety  automobile  being  built  for  New  York 
State.  "It  just  Isn't  an  appropriate  automo- 
bile," he  said,  asserting  that  it  adds  safety 
equipment  without  regard  to  cost.  "We  could 
all  ride  around  In  tanks,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service] 

AMC  Plakmtng  Paio  Incbeases  on   1968 

Lines 

Los  Ancelxs,  Calif.— Asked  Friday  about 
the  announcement  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  that 
It  will  raise  prices  on  next  year's  auto  lines, 
Roy  Chapln,  president  of  American  Motors 
Corp.,  said  his  company  "will  have  some  in- 
creases in  price  across  the  board." 

"The  styling  stability  on  our  Rambler 
American  won't  preclude  price  changes  In 
that  line  either,  but  oiir  relative  competitive 
position  should  be  the  same,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  some  of  the  price  increases, 
most  of  which  are  attributed  to  safety  im- 
provements, will  be  substantial. 

(Meanwhile,  In  Defroit,  General  Motors 
Corp.  president  James  M.  Roche  agreed  that 
1968  prices  will  be  substantially  higher,  but 
refused  to  set  a  dollar  figure.) 

Chapln  said  American  Motors  Is  "right  on 
target  in  reducing  out  Inventories.  In  Jan- 
uary we  had  a  150-day  supply  of  automobiles. 
That  figure  Is  down  to  80  days.  We  plan  to 
have  half  as  many  cars  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber as  a  yeEir  ago." 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  25,  1967] 

GM  Hints  Safety  Items  Will  Boost 

1968  Cab  Pbicxs 

(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

Chicago. — General  t&jtors  President  James 

M.  Roche  has  indicated  that  new  safety  Items 

required  by  the  federal  government  may  force 

an  Increase  In  1968  car  prices. 


"Anything  you  add  to  a  car  Increases  the 
cost  of  it,"  Roche  replied  to  a  question  yes- 
terday. 

"It's  too  early  to  say,"  whether  1968  prices 
will  go  up,  he  commented,  but  added; 

"Additional  equipment  costs  money  and 
everything  that  goes  into  a  car  Is  reflected 
in  Its  overall  price." 

Under  the  new  safety  standards,  all  cars 
next  year  will  require  two  more  lap-type 
safety  belts  and  two  shoulder  belts.  These 
Items  now  sold  as  optional  equipment  for 
around  $40. 

In  addition,  all  cars  next  year  must  have 
exhaust  emission  control  devices.  These  anti- 
smog  systems  can  add  anywhere  from  (20  to 
$50  to  the  price  of  cars,  depending  on  the 
model  and  type  of  unit  installed. 

Roche  said  he  believed  GM  "can  comply 
with  virtually  all  of  the  standards  as  cur- 
rently written — based  on  our  best  interpreta- 
tion of  the  requirements." 

All  of  the  compaiUes,  it  was  learned  are 
worried  about  exact  government  require- 
ments for  Interior  crash  protection. 

Because  of  the  procedure  for  testing,  the 
executives  aren't  sure  the  Instrument  panels 
can  meet  the  U.S.  standard.  They  will  ask 
for  clarification  when  they  submit  their 
formal  comments  to  the  national  satety 
agency  late  next  week. 

The  auto  executives  were  here  for  the 
opening  of  the  59th  Chicago  Automobile 
Show. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  25, 1967] 
AMC  Pkkdicts  Cab  Puck  Baa 

Los  Angeles. — Roy  D.  Chapln  Jr.,  board 
chairman  of  American  Motors  Corp.,  said 
Friday  at  a  news  conference  that  1968  AMC 
cars  win  have  "substantial"  price  Increases, 
mostly  due  to  safety  Improvements. 

Chapln's  predictions  of  price  hikes  echoed 
similar  statements  made  by  Henry  Ford  n, 
board  chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  during  a 
Ford  stockholders  meeting  Thursday  in 
Detroit. 


[From  the  Automotive  News,  May  29,  1967] 

Don  NEK    Proicises    Firm    Stai«s    in    Labor 

Talks — Roche  Sats  GM  Prices  Will  Rise 

(By  John  K.  Teahen,  Jr.) 

Labor  negotiations,  the  boss's  retirement 
and  a  variety  of  other  matters  were  paraded 
before  General  Motors  shareholders  at  the 
corporation's  protracted  and  often  yawn- 
filled  annual  meeting  at  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall. 

There  was  talk  of  car  prices,  too  (they'll 
be  up  for  '68),  although  no  shareholder 
raised  the  question  during  the  meeting  It- 
self. The  price  discussion  was  part  of  an  Im- 
promptu news  conference  staged  by  Presi- 
dent James  M.  Roche  at  the  end  of  the  long 
afternoon. 

The  meeting  droned  on  for  four  hours  and 
eight  minutes,  and  the  official  transcript  of 
the  proceeding^  covered  126  pages.  It  wsis  five 
minutes  longer  than  last  year's  marathon. 
Some  1,100  shareholders  were  on  hand  for 
the  start,  but  there  were  plenty  of  empty 
seats  at  tbe  finish. 

Chairman  Frederic  G.  Donner  served  no- 
tice that  GM  will  be  no  patsy  In  this  sum- 
mer's contract  negotiations  with  the  UAW. 

"We  will  bargain  hard  to  reach  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement,"  Donner  said.  "We 
hope  to  accompUsb  this  without  Interrup- 
tion of  production." 

On  the  price  Issue,  Roche  acknowledged 
that  "there  has  to  be  an  increase,"  but  he 
wouldn't  comment  on  how  It  will  compare 
with  last  year's.  On  the  '67  models,  GM'b 
sticker  prices  went  up  an  average  of  $54.13 
per  car. 

In  explaining  the  '68-model  price  bike, 
Roche  mentioned  the  rising  costs  of  labor 
and  materials,  the  upcoming  labor  settle- 
ment and  the  addition  of  such  standard 
equipment   as  shoulder   harnesses,   a  third 


set  of  belts  for  front  and  rear  seats  and  the 
antlsmog  device. 

It's  quite  possible  that  the  labor  negotia- 
tions will  still  be  in  progress  when  the  '686 
reach  the  showrooms.  How  will  this  affect 
pricing? 

Roche  said  that  by  introduction  time,  GM 
should  have  a  good  Idea  of  what  the  settle- 
ment is  going  to  be.  If  negotiations  are  still 
going  on,  he  said,  "we'll  Just  have  to  take 
the  bit  In  our  teeth." 

As  expected,  Donner's  retirement  was  dis- 
cussed. The  GM  chairman  will  observe  his 
65th  birthday  next  Oct.  4. 

1.1  his  prepared  remarks,  Donner  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  changes  In  the  In- 
duitry  and  at  GM  during  his  41  years  with 
the  company.  To  some  observers.  It  sounded 
like  a  farewell   address. 

Later,  a  shareholder  asked  Donner  about 
his  retirement.  Donner  replied:  "I  retire  the 
rrst  of  November." 

That's  certainly  a  definite  statement,  but 
the  picture  became  a  little  less  clear  a 
moment  before  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A  shareholder  asked:  "If  you  are  retiring 
as  chairman  In  November,  you  will  not  pre- 
side at  our  next  annual  meeting.  Isn't  that 
correct?" 

Donner  answered:  "If  the  'If  goes,  the 
other  goes." 

Earlier  In  the  meeting,  Donner  turned 
aside  a  question  about  dollar  sales  by  In- 
dividual GM  divisions,  but  he  assured  an- 
other shareholder  that  every  division  oper- 
ated at  a  profit  last  year. 

Said  the  shareholder:  "I'm  happy  to  hear 
that." 

Replied  Donner:  "So  am  I." 

Executive  compensation  came  before  the 
meeting  when  "professional  stockholder" 
Wllma  Soss  recalled  her  year-ago  recom- 
mendation that  no  bonus  be  awarded  to  any- 
one Involved  in  the  shadowing  of  Ralph 
Nader.  She  wanted  to  know  if  her  suggestion 
had  been  followed;  for  Instance,  how  about 
the  legal  department. 

Donner  said  theee  matters  were  considered 
by  the  Bonus  Committee,  and  that  he  feels 
they  were  properly  dealt  with.  But  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  discuss  individual 
bonus  awards. 

Sol  A.  Dann,  Detroit  attorney  and  Chrysler 
Corp.  critic  of  several  years  ago,  delivered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  one  of  the  proposals 
In  the  GM  proxy  statement.  The  proposal 
concerned  the  revision  of  a  1945  bylaw  by 
broadening  the  Indenanlficatlons  provisions 
for  officers  and  directors  involved  in  law- 
suits. 

Dann  called  It  a  "vicious  resolution"  and 
asked,  "Why  revise  this  bylaw,  if  not  to  pro- 
tect corrupt  officials  for  misfeasance  or  mal- 
feasance In  office?" 

He  asked  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
be  tabled,  but  the  chair  ruled  that  his  mo- 
tion was  out  of  order.  The  resolution  was 
approved,  as  Dann  acknowledged  that  It 
would  be,  with  some  99  percent  of  the  shares 
voted  supporting  the  company's  stand. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Donner  said  that 
the  pending  litigation  brought  by  Nader  had 
nothing  to  do  with  revising  this  bylaw.  He 
also  explained  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
Nader  suit  since  Nader  is  suing  the  corpora- 
tion, not  individuals. 

Donner  told  another  shareholder  that  GM 
spent  $261  million  on  advertising  last  year, 
compared  with  $234  million  In  1965. 

Asked  whether  the  Corvalr  is  still  profit- 
able, Donner  said:  "I  think  It  Is  still  carry- 
ing Its  weight." 

Three  speakers  criticized  GM's  operations 
in  South  Africa.  They  accused  the  corpora- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  In  Its  wage 
policy  there  and  asked  the  company  to  dis- 
continue its  investments  In  the  country. 

Donner  said  OM  has  been  In  South  Africa 
40  years,  that  50  percent  of  Its  employment 
there  Is  non-white  and  that  GM  trains  these 
workers  and  provides  job  opportunities.  He 


said  he  felt  GM  is  operating  there  In  a  way 
it  can  be  proud  of. 

Arthur  Hughes,  23,  a  New  York  painter, 
told  the  meeting  that  he  had  transferred 
ownership  of  953  shares  of  GM  stock  (about 
$80,000  worth),  which  he  had  inherited  to 
th^  African  Aid  and  Legal  Defense  Com- 
mittee In  protest  against  GM's  actions  in 
South  Africa. 

In  his  address  to  the  stockholders,  Don- 
ner spjoke  of  industry  changes  during  the 
last  41  years  and  recalled  that  in  1927,  a 
"natlonajly  known  economist"  had  predicted 
that  the  22  million  cars  and  trucks  on  the 
road  represented  a  saturation  point  for  motor 
vehicles  in  this  country. 

"It's  a  wonder  I  didn't  leave  General  Mo- 
tors," Donner  observed. 

Today,  he  noted,  the  vehicle  total  in  the 
U.S.  has  passed  88  million  and  a  growing 
demand  continues  to  push  the  figtire  higher. 

Donner  declared  that  today's  vehicles  are 
the  safest  in  history  and  that  the  Industry 
Is  working  on  further  Improvements.  But, 
he  said,  the  Industry  has  a  communications 
problem  with  the  federal  government  in  the 
safety  area. 

He  added.  "There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  closer  and  more  constructive  working 
relationship  will  be  established  between  the 
Industry  and  government  so  that  progress  Is 
achieved  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  pos- 
sible." 

Roche  sketched  GM's  advances  In  the  last 
10  years  In  terms  of  unit  sales,  production 
capacity,  dollar  sales,  net  Income  and  divi- 
dends paid. 

He  noted  that  an  Important  part  of  prog- 
ress Is  the  job  that  GM  and  its  dealers  do 
In  providing  good  service  to  car  and  truck 
owners.  This,  he  said  requires  more  skilled 
mechanics  and  service  personnel. 

He  said  that  GM  Is  training  about  100,000 
dealer-mechanic  enrollees  a  year  in  Its  30 
service  training  centers  across  the  nation  and 
that  7,000  GM  dealers  added  to  180  million 
square  feet  to  their  dealerships  between  1962 
and  1966  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
their  customers. 

"What  I  have  just  said  about  service," 
Roche  continued,  "underscores  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  franchise  system  of  distribution 
In  our  Industry.  This  unique  system  was  in 
fact  brought  Into  being  in  order  to  provide 
the  best  possible  basis  for  customer  satisfac- 
tion— service  satisfaction  in  peu-tlcular." 

He  noted  that  competition  in  the  auto 
Industry  is  stlffer  than  ever  t>efore,  and  he 
said  that  this  demands  Innovations  In  tech- 
nology and  "aggressive  selling  effort  at  every 
level — In  national  advertising  sales  promo- 
tion, product  merchandising  and  direct  sell- 
ing at  the  dealer  level." 

Roche  added,  "Our  GM  dealers  are  the 
finest  In  the  Industry.  We  are  proud  of  the 
stability  and  business  continuity  represented 
In  our  dealer  body.  One-third  of  our  dealers 
have  been  with  us  for  20  years  or  more  and 
65  percent  for  at  least  10  years." 


THREE  AAIERICAN  MEDICAL  WOMEN 
STRUGGLE  VALIANTLY  TO  KEEP 
THEIR  VIETNAMESE  HOSPITAL 
OPEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  again  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  truly  outstanding  work 
of  three  courageous  American  women  in 
Vietnam.  A  doctor  from  Seattle,  Pat 
Smith,  and  two  nurses  from  Milwaukee, 
Jean  Platz  and  Joan  Blonien,  have  per- 
severed selfiessly  to  keep  their  40-bed 
hospital  in  Kontum,  a  central  highland 
city,  oi)en  and  operating. 

The  Montagnard  tribesmen  whom  they 
serve  prefer  a  mat  on  the  floor  to  a  bed. 


Because  of  this,  these  gallant  ladies  are 
able  to  care  for  120  Inpatients  instead  of 
40. 

Unfortunately,  ofBcial  regulations  for 
Government  aid  limit  assistance  to  hos- 
pitals with  a  one-bed  to  one-patient 
ratio.  Therefore,  these  three  women, 
who  are  trying  to  do  and  who  are  doing 
more,  are  penalized.  They  are  forced  to 
make  do  without  any  form  of  regular  aid. 

The  120  patients  are  all  serious  cases. 
As  Dr.  Smith  has  said : 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  patient  is 
malnourished,  that  he  has  Intestinal  parasites 
and  also  malaria.  After  that  we  ask  what's 
wrong  with  him. 

Working  under  these  conditions,  these 
women  merit  our  highest  praise. 

The  American  people  who  have  aided 
this  outstanding  effort  must  also  be  men- 
tioned: Joan's  mother,  Mrs.  Clem 
Blonien,  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.;  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Jude's  parish ;  and  the  ladies 
auxiliary  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
also  of  Wauwatosa,  have  continued  to 
extend  a  helping  hand.  Mrs.  Kay  Ehier, 
of  Atlanta,  Sgt.  Henry  G.  Logsdon,  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  who  is  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam, and  many  other  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  joined  them. 

Mrs.  Kay  Duer,  of  Atlanta.  Oa.,  who 
learned  of  the  problems  faced  by  these 
three  women  from  my  previous  com- 
ments in  the  Record,  made  an  appeal  for 
aid  for  the  hospital.  On  her  own  initia- 
tive she  organized  a  drive  which  gathered 
25  tons  of  supplies  for  the  hospital. 

Through  the  most  welcome  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Navy  agreed 
to  airlift  the  supplies  gathered  by  Mrs. 
Duer  to  the  hospital  by  a  program  aptly 
entitled  "Operation  Handclasp." 

Mrs.  Duer  had  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
gathering  the  supplies.  Among  those  who 
qualify  for  special  mention  are  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Williams  of  Douglasville,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Clare 
Bozeman  of  Cliburn,  Ga.;  and  radio  sta- 
tion WTOF  of  MobUe,  Ala.— all  pitched 
in  to  make  the  drive  a  success.  This  type 
of  response  is  inspiring. 

Sgt.  Henry  Logsdon  is  an  ammunition 
specialist  serving  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
heard  of  the  women's  efforts  and  hitched 
a  ride  up  to  their  hospital.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Kontum,  Sergeant  Logsdon 
donated  some  of  his  rare  B-type  blood  to 
save  the  life  of  a  d3rlng  Vietnamese 
woman. 

The  sergeant  was  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly impressed  by  the  Job  the  woman 
doctor  and  two  nurses  were  doing. 
Through  his  successful  campaign  to 
round  up  thousands  of  bars  of  soap  for 
the  hospital.  Sergeant  Logsdon  earned  a 
fitting  nickname,  the  "Soap  King."  With 
an  assist  from  my  office.  Sergeant  Logs- 
don was  able  to  acquire  a  generator  to 
provide  the  hospital  with  continuous 
electricity. 

These  three  courageous  American 
women  and  all  those  who  help  them  are 
in  the  frontlines  of  our  "other  war."  It 
is  person-to-person  assistance  such  as 
this  which  proves  the  real  concern  and 
deep  commitment  we  hold. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  women  are  not  receiving  reg- 
ular aid.  All  those  who  have  helped  so 
far  are  to  be  praised.  However,  this  aid 
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must  continue.  They  need  many  pieces  of 
t>aslc  equipment — medicine  cabinets,  a 
water  heater,  in  addition  to  medical  sup- 
plies. But  even  safety  pins  will  be  ap- 
preciated. Those  who  want  to  help  should 
write  Kontum  Hospital  Fund,  Post  OfBce 
Box  5125,  Seattle.  Wash.  98107;  or  Mrs. 
Clem  Blonien,  6722  West  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  53213. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  re- 
spond to  this  need.  Support  for  these 
women  will  really  help  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  help  win  the  very  crucial 
"other  war." 


Ratification  of  Human  Rights  Conventions — 
Forties  as  of  Nov.  1,  1966 — Continued 


RECORD  OF  COUNTRIES  WHICH 
HAVE  RATIFIED  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  SHOWS  UNITED 
STATES  INEXCUSABLY  LOW— 
LXJUU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reemphasize  my  concern  for 
this  body's  inaction  with  regard  to  the 
human  rights  conveptitxis.  I  have  given 
the  figures  to  this  body  stating  how  many 
ooimtrles  of  the  world  have  ratified  the 
conventions.  I  am  also  sure  that  most  of 
you  are  aware  of  the  diversity  and  re- 
spectability of  those  governments  which 
have  become  parties  to  these  himian 
rights  treaties. 

I  recently  came  across  a  most  visible 
and  most  distressing  chart  listing  the 
coxmtries  of  the  world  and  their  record 
on  human  rights  conventions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  compelled  to  reiterate  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  in  a 
class  with  Spain  axid  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  having  ratified  none  of  these. 

We  In  the  Senate  have  a  very  special 
responsibility  under  our  Constitution. 
It  is  our  task  to  complement  the  Presi- 
dent in  our  Nation's  treatymaking  proc- 
ess. It  Is  inherent  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  two-thirds  of  those 
present  uid  voting  in  the  Senate  must 
advise  and  consent  to  all  treaties  before 
the  President  can  ratify  them  on  behalf 
of  our  country.  Let  us  not  shirk  that 
responsibility.  Let  us  no  longer  Ignore 
these  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  freedom  of  pwrticipation, 
genocide,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  aforementioned  chart 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

RaUflcattcn  of  Human  Rights  Conventions — 
Parties  as  of  Nov.  1.  1988 

1.  ILO  Convtntion  on  FrMdom  ol  Association. 

2.  Unitid  Nations  Suppitmtntary  Convention  on  the  Abolition 

of  Slaven. 

3.  Unitod  Nations  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

4.  ILO  Convontion  on  the  AlMilitian  of  Forced  Laoor. 

5.  International  Convontion  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 

ol  the  Crime  ol  Genocide. 
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REPORT  ON  55TH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OP   U.S.   CHAMBER   OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently was  delighted  to  receive  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  55th  annual  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
Peter  Weldenbruch,  who  represented  the 
Food  and  Dairy  Industries  Supply  Asso- 
ciation at  the  meeting.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  concise  simimary  because  a  last  min- 
ute roUcall  on  this  floor  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  speak  before  the  chamber, 
although  I  was  scheduled  to  appear. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  impressive 
aspect  of  the  annual  meeting  was  the 
wide  range  of  speakers  and  viewpoints. 
The  speakers  ranged  from  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  J.  Wilson  Newman. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Dun  b  Brad- 
street,  to  Andrew  Biemlller,  director  of 
the  department  of  legislation  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  columnist  Victor  Rlesel. 
All  viewpoints  were  represented  with 
great  ability  and  candor. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  share  this  concise,  informative  re- 
port, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rkport  on  the  56th  Annttal  Mxkting  or  thb 

Chaicbkr    or    Commkkci    ov    tbc    Untteb 

States,  April  30,  Mat  1,  3,  8,  1967 

The  time  1b  here  agam  when  I  must  submit 
my  amiual  report  to  the  members  of  Dairy 
and  Food  Industries  Supply  Association. 

In  the  past,  I  have  reported  on  specific  se- 
lected subjects,  which,  in  my  dplnlon,  were  of 
general  Interest  to  the  majority  of  our  mem- 
Isera.  I  will  do  so  again  this  year.  Space  does 
not  permit  to  cover  aU  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  four-day  meeting  and,  therefore,  many 
of  the  Important  discussions  will  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Some  of  the  significant  statements  made  In 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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could  be  equally  applied  to  our  own  Associa- 
tion. Memt>ershlp  Is  a  two-way  s^eet.  It  must 
be  mutually  l>enefl.clal.  Leadership  In  solving 
Individual  problems  Is  most  Important. 
Hanging  a  membership  certlflcate  on  our 
wall  Is  not  a  free  ticket  to  better  profits.  The 
continued  success  of  our  Association  has 
been  due  principally  because  we  have  con- 
centrated on  the  election  of  the  most  capa- 
ble members  to  represent  us,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  to  the  capable  and  experienced 
staff  In  our  Washington  office.  We  must  let 
nothing  happen  to  Interfere  with  this  long 
established  and  adhered  to  policy. 

In  this  report  I  will  refrain  from  making 
comments  In  respect  to  political  discussions 
and  also  as  far  as  the  Vlet-Nam  war  is  con- 
cerned. To  Intelligently  analyze  and  Interpret 
the  talks  In  this  respect,  would  require  In- 
dividuals, better  equipped  than  I  am,  to  ex- 
press opinions  on  such  controversial  matters. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Meeting  was  a  talk  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rusk  expressed 
his  respect  and  appreciation  to  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  having  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  Its  Fifty-Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting. 

He  said  that  we  should  not  sell  the  United 
States  short  with  respect  to  Its  purposes  and 
Its  motivations  and  the  aspirations  of  Its 
people. 

Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  we  came  out  of  World 
War  II  with  Incredible  power  to  carry  out 
purposes.  Those  purposes  are  relatively  sim- 
ple— to  have  peace  In  the  world,  so  as  to 
give  Individuals  a  chance  to  live  out  their 
lives  In  accordance  with  their  own  sense  of 
destiny:  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise 
a  family  with  some  sort  of  security;  to  have 
cooperative  relations  acroas  national  fron- 
tiers, free  Institutions  that  do  not  permit 
that  ugly  knock  on  the  door  at  midnight. 
These  are  the  simple  purposes  for  which  the 
United  States  has  borne  many  burdens  since 
1945 — military  burdens,  economic  burdens 
and  psychological  burdens. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  we  are  en- 
tering In  a  period  when  there  Is  great  pru- 
dence In  the  world,  and  that  we  did  not  get 
there  by  giving  away  one  little  country  after 
another.  It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  and, 
on  occasions,  a  bloody  path,  but  the  processes 
of  peace  are  at  work. 

The  speaker  concluded  his  talk  by  saying 
that  the  understanding  of  the  requirements 
of  a  durable  peace  are  becoming  more  wide- 
spread, and  that  we  should  stay  steady  on 
the  course  and  not  be  too  concerned  too 
soon. 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  President,  Olore 
Porgan.  Wm.  R.  Staats,  Inc.,  New  York.  New 
York,  Former  Director  of  the  Budget,  said 
that  current  discussion  of  government  fiscal 
policy  seems  to  center  mostly  on  the  question 
of  whether  a  tax  Increase  or  less  spending 
would  provide  the  better  prescription  for 
the  economy  for  1987. 

He  pointed  out  that  this  Is  an  Important 
decision,  of  course,  and  Its  consequences  will 
definitely  be  felt  by  business  and  labor,  and 
all  of  us.  In  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Stans  stated  that  the  world  of  busi- 
ness has  a  big  job  on  its  hands.  And  that  all 
bolls  down  to  the  task  of  teaching  a  vast 
number  of  people  some  elementary  princi- 
ples and  some  facts  of  American  history: 

( 1 )  That  It  Is  only  by  Increasing  production 
that  living  standards  can  be  advanced  for 
all  the  people. 

(2)  That  It  Is  only  by  Increasing  produc- 
tivity that  real  wages  can  be  Increased. 

(3)  That  the  accumulation  of  capital  Is 
necesssuy  to  provide  the  tools  of  production. 

(4)  That  the  best  efforts  of  people  are 
generated  under  a  system  of  competitive 
rewards. 

The  speaker  continued  by  saying  that  the 
reasonable  growth  of  government  spending 
under  orderly  programs  to  meet  real  needs 
of   the   people   cannot   be   questioned.  But 


government  spending  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
hibiting the  competitive  system  is  destruc- 
tive. American  business  should  take  heed  of 
the  dangers  of  this  philosophy. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson  Newman,  chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Dtin  It 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of:  "Does  Business  have  a 
Future?" 

"Can  business,  with  Its  great  experience 
and  ability  to  get  things  done,  respond  to  the 
new  desires  and  hopes  of  our  fellow  men  In 
an  environment  rapidly  changing  through  its 
own  creative  technology?  Does  business  have 
a  future?" 

"Social  progress  requires  material  achieve- 
ments. And  these  achievements  require  the 
very  type  of  management  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  human  resources  that  business  has 
developed." 

"Who  has  more  experience  and  talent  for 
the  kind  of  cost-benefit  analysis  required  to 
solve  problems  such  as  pollution,  than  the 
private  corporations  who  developed  such 
techniques?" 

"The  purpose  of  business  has  always  been 
to  answer  human  wants.  Whether  these  wants 
are  for  candy-striped  toothpaste  and  wrinkle- 
free  dresses,  or  traffic  systems  and  pollution 
control  equipment,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
business  can  do  the  Job  more  efficiently  than 
government  or  any  other  institution." 

The  Honorable  Melvln  B.  Laird,  VS.  Rep- 
resentative from  Wisconsin,  spoke  on  a  very 
important  subject  titled:  "Sharing  Federal 
Dollars  with  the  States." 

The  speaker  said  that  revenue-sharing 
would  eliminate  the  red  tape  and  the  confu- 
sion that  is  often  at  the  heart  of  long  delays 
In  getting  on  with  the  business  of  solving  our 
problems.  It  would  permit  states  and  locali- 
ties to  establish  their  own  priorities  rather 
than  force  them  to  follow  federally  dictated 
priorities  which  may  be  applicable  In  one 
area  of  our  country  but  not  another. 

Mr.  Laird  said  that  revenue-sharing  would 
allow  a  much  more  efficient  use  of  federal  tax 
dollars  than  is  presently  the  case. 

Congressman  Laird  Indicated  revenue- 
sharing  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  and 
Its  eventual  Implementation  is  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO,  Washington, 
DC,  spoke  on  the  same  subject  as  Congress- 
man Laird.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Laird  that 
state  and  local  governments  need  more 
money.  They  need  more  money  than  they 
are  now  raising  through  their  own  tax  sys- 
tems. 

However,  the  speaker  Indicated  that  the 
solutions  will  not  be  found  by  leaving  these 
problems  to  the  states.  He  said  that  national 
problems  demand  national  solutions. 

Mr.  Biemlller  stated  that,  "The  tax-sharing 
proposition  Is  a  form  of  anarchy  which  no 
national  corporation  would  tolerate,  and  one 
which  strikes  at  the  very  principle  of  fed- 
eralism." 

The  new  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Allan  Shivers, 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  honor  of 
being  elected  President  of  this  Important 
Association. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  everything  around  us  is  what  we,  as  In- 
dividuals make  it:  our  community  life,  our 
businesses,  our  government,  our  moral 
standards  and  social  concerns,  our  progress 
and  our  plans  for  a  better  future.  Each  of  us 
contributes  a  little  of  his  own,  and  shares  In 
the  contributions  of  other  individuals. 

Mr.  Shivers  said  that  our  failures  are  In- 
dlvldiul  ones,  too.  Society  doesn't  cause  in- 
flation. IndlTlduala  and  governments  do,  and 
there  is  no  mass  mind  or  conscience.  Only 
through  Individuals  can  goodness  and  free- 
dom be  spread,  and  the  individual,  each  one 
of  us  should  start  with,  Is  himself. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  can  make  a  con- 
tribution  by   developing   ever  better   com- 


munications with  government — ^local,  state 
and  national.  Oxur  contribution  wlU  oome 
from  a  positive  attitude  In  dealing  with  gov- 
ernment— In  which  we  work  constructively 
together  and  at  the  same  time  use  postUvely 
our  right  to  express  critlclam  or  ooncam  or 
recommendations  as  the  situation  may  call 
for. 

The  speaker  urged  us:  "To  move  ahead  on 
the  course  we  know  is  right." 

The  new  President  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stated  that  the  average  bual- 
neesman  should  become  more  Interested  in 
the  problems  of  his  commtmlty  and  state 
and  more  active  In  the  political  party  of 
his  choice. 

"To  meet  the  crisis  of  our  cities  there 
must  be  strong  leadership  at  the  local  level 
of  both  business  and  government  and  the 
two  forces  must  work  together  construc- 
tively. It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  busl- 
neacman  Is  the  key  to  this  sttuatlon." 

'3uslness  leadership  Is  strong  when  It  Is 
well  supported  by  those  with  an  economic 
Interest  in  the  community  and  with  practi- 
cal experience  In  dealing  with  the  people." 

"Local  government  benefits  when  more 
buslneesmen  bother  to  beoome  politlcaUy 
active;  when  they  help  pick  good  canrtlrtatwt 
and  get  out  and  work  for  their  election." 

"More  businessmen  should  leam  to  take 
a  broad,  unselfish  view  of  national  Issues  as 
a  means  of  Increasing  their  political  effec- 
tiveness, and  that  the  bualneas  position 
should  be  more  unified,  the  way  that  labor's 
is." 

Mr.  Shivers  concluded  bis  excellent  speech 
with  the  statement:  "There  Is  a  serious 
need,  for  citizens  to  increase  their  contacts 
with  local  and  state  governments,  for  unless 
democracy  Is  strengthened  at  those  levels,  In- 
dlvlduaUty  and  freedom  of  choice  eventually 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  expanding  central- 
ized authority." 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  with  Mr. 
Shivers,  and  that  we  will  put  forth  our  very 
beet  efforts  In  order  to  work  more  cioeely 
with  local,  state  and  federal  governments. 

It  Is  always  Interesting  and  worth-while  to 
listen  to  men  who  are  open-minded  When 
they  talk  about  labor's  place  In  today's  econ- 
omy. Their  comments  are  Important  to  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  Victor  Rlesel,  the  Columnist  who  was 
blinded  many  years  ago,  and  who  Is  well 
known  to  most  of  us,  stated  that  our  reputa- 
ble labor  leaders  are  hard  working,  honest 
men,  who  are  statesmen  with  an  honest  con- 
viction of  the  rightneas  of  their  goals.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  labor  leaders  In  otho- 
countries  have  become  the  political  leaders, 
mentioning  Wilson  In  England,  and  ooimter- 
parts  In  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  as  examplea. 

In  explaining  the  division  between  Walter 
Reuther  and  George  Meany,  the  speaker 
stated  that  Mr.  Reuther  sees  time  sUpplng 
by  without  his  acquiring  the  mantle  of  over- 
all labor  leadership,  and  that  he  wants  to 
bring  Into  existence  the  Iclnd  of  national 
leadership  that  does  exist  In  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Meany,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
feel  that  his  age  Is  any  deterrent.  He  looks 
at  the  late  Chancellor  Adenauer  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  man  who  began  his  career  In  his 
70's. 

Mr.  Rlesel  advisee  not  to  take  too  much 
consolation  from  the  election  returns  In 
1966,  and  that  It  was  not  a  set  back  for 
labor.  There  were  so  many  congressmen 
swept  In  on  the  1964  presidential  election, 
that  some  replacements  were  inevitable. 

The  speaker  said  that  labor  Is  stUl  strong 
and  a  potent  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Reagan,  Rockefeller  and  Bomney,  all  had 
labor  support  and  would  not  have  won 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Rlesel  indicated  that  President  John- 
son knows  the  value  of  labor  and  will  listen 
to  labor  very  carefully.  By  Implication,  It  was 
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pointed  out  tliat  the  biutness  community 
•tUl  falla  to  work  together  properly  and  that 
It  does  not  have  the  political  know-bow  of 
the  labor  movement. 

The  apeaker  also  mentioned  that  bual- 
naaees  too  often  have  the  top  men  on  the 
golf  course,  and  that  they  send  the  third 
Vice  President  to  the  labor  conferences, 
whereas  the  unions  are  working  with  their 
top  men  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Rleeel  also  Implied  that  the  business 
community  Is  too  much  concerned  with  Is- 
sues like  14-b  and  situs  picketing.  As  for 
turning  the  lab<»  tide,  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  already  too  late,  that  the  battle  bad  been 
lost. 

Another  speaker,  Mr.  h.  B.  Maytag,  Jr., 
President,  National  Airlines,  Miami,  Florida, 
and  chaliman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, Chamber  of  Cranmerce  of  the  United 
States  had  this  to  say:  "The  position  of  lead- 
ership in  our  community  or  trade  or  profes- 
sion is  not  automatic.  It  has  to  be  earned — 
and  re-earned  each  day  of  the  year.  Ihls  is 
the  price  of  voluntarism  which  we  must 
gladly  pay — or  prepare  for  the  death  of  our 
voluntary  organizations  and  our  freedom  of 
enterprise." 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Senator  Prox- 
mire  was  unable  to  attend  and  speak  to  us 
because  he  was  held  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
a  roU-call. 

So,  another  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Cranmerce  is  history.  A 
new  President  has  been  elected.  Under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mr.  Allan  Shivers,  the 
membership  is  assured  that  its  very  best  in- 
terests will  be  served  In  a  consdentlous  and 
effldent  manner. 

It  wss  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  privi- 
lege again  to  write  this  annual  report  and 
I  trust  that  its  contents  will  be  helpful  to 
our  membership. 


MARYLAND  BANK  OFFICIAL  COMES 
OUT  STRONG  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  Jr.,  bank  commis- 
sioner of  Maryland,  regarding  the  truth- 
In-lendlng  bill.  As  a  State  official  most 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  consumer 
credit  and  the  credit  Industry,  Mr. 
O'Conor  Is  In  a  particularly  good  position 
to  Judge  the  impact  of  this  bill  both  on 
the  credit  industry  and  the  consumer.  As 
a  State  official,  he  is  also  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  an  area  where  there  is  already 
extensive  State  legislation. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  significant  that 
Mr.  O'Conor  sees  no  problem  with  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, recommends  that  It  be  speedily 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  might  have  a 
disruptive  effect  on  State  consumer  credit 
legislation.  Mr.  O'Conor  comments  on 
this  charge  are  most  significant.  He  says 
that  such  a  theory  "would  hardly  be  con- 
sonant with  the  theory  of  dual  sover- 
eignty." Certainly,  the  logic  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  critics  of  truth  in  lending 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  our  entire 
dual- banking  system  rests  upon  an  un- 
tenable jurisdictional  foimdation.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  absurd  and  so  is  the  argu- 
ment that  Federal  action  on  consumer 
credit  would  preempt  existing  State  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  O'Conor's  statement  be 
placed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimewt  m  Support  or  the  TRtrrH  in 
Lendimo  Act 

I  am  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Bank  Commis- 
sioner of  Maryland.  This  statement  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  private  citizen  and  member  of 
the  bar,  and  not  as  an  official  spokesman  for 
the  State. 

From  the  evidence  presented  before  you 
and  the  studies  conducted  by  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies,  it  has  been  clearly  established 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
public  is  not  aware  of  the  true  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  or  obtaining  credit  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services.  Some  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge  is  due  to  sharp  practices, 
but  much  of  it  is  attributable  to  lack  of 
meaningful  and  standard  information  about 
the  myriad  species  of  legitimate  trans- 
actions. 

S-5  addresses  itself  to  this  problem — the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  the  lending  of  money  and  extension 
of  credit.  It  does  not  attempt  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  tbess  finance  charges  or 
otherwise  establish  a  pervasive  federal  sys- 
tem for  regulating  lending  of  credit. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  that  principle. 
Following  the  able  presentations  made  to 
your  Subcommittee,  some  amendments  to 
S-6  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Con- 
gress. Whatever  these  may  be,  the  principle 
of  the  bill — that  meaningful,  uniform  basic 
borrowing  and  credit  information  be  given 
to  the  consumer — Is  meritorious  and  pro- 
vides a  remedy  to  a  felt  national  public 
need. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  effective  com- 
parisons of  alternative  opportunities,  con- 
sumers need  to  know  five  things: 

1.  The  selling  price  of  the  commodity  If 
they  pay  cash  or  if  they  buy  on  credit, 

a.  The  dollar  amount  of  all  charges  addi- 
tional to  the  selling  price  but  not  incident 
to  the  extension  of  credit, 

3.  The  dollar  amount  of  all  charges  for  or 
Incident   to   the   extension   of   credit. 

4.  The  effective  annoal  percentage  rate  of 
credit  costs  and  charges  Incident  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit,  and 

6.  The  size  and  number  and  frequency  of 
payments. 

In  a  particular  transaction  It  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  consumer  to  have  all  of 
these  criteria  available  in  order  to  make  a 
knowledgeable  comparison  of  alternatives, 
but  none  is  effective  as  a  single  standard  for 
aU  varieties  of  money-borrowing  and  time- 
credit  transactions. 

If  the  Congress  can  agree  on  a  formula 
which  provides  these  five  essentials  for  the 
consumer,  it  will  have  performed  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  the  public.  In  particular,  any 
charge  for  or  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  which  the  lender  or  seller  retains  and 
which  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  true  cost  of 
money  should  be  included  when  the  per- 
centage rate  Is  computed  and  stated.  Only 
those  items  such  as  recording  fees  which  are 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  court  or  gov- 
ernmental agency  should  be  excluded  in  ar- 
riving at  the  percenta0B  cost. 

Specifically,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Re- 
serve Board's  recommendation  that  the  cost 
of  Insurance  should  not  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  finance  charge.  The  Board  arrives  at 
this  point  in  Its  testimony  after  realistically 
noting  that  where  "the  Insurance  is  required, 
the  borrower  bears  a  cost  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  incurred  if  no  credit 
were  obtained."  Since  the  individual  must 
incur  this  expense  to  obtain  the  credit  it  is 
obviously  part  of  his  cost  and  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  truth  in  lending  to  allow  its  exclusion 
when  that  individual  is  told  how  much  he 
will  pay 

More  often  than  not  there  is  an  intercor- 
porate relationship  between  the  lender  and 


the  insurer.  If  the  cost  of  Insurance  were  al- 
lowed to  be  excluded  from  the  statement  of 
rate  with  which  the  borrower  is  furnished, 
it  Is  inevitable  that  the  keen  business  minds 
behind  business  would  bring  about  a  rise  tn 
that  cost.  Where  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  lender  and  the  insurer  and 
where  the  Insurance  premium  is  subject  to 
some  control,  it  might  be  assumed  that  In- 
surance premiums  would  not  skyrocket.  Even 
in  that  situation,  however,  the  minimum  that 
should  be  required  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
commission  which  the  lender  receives. 

On  the  question  of  possible  exemptions 
from  the  bill,  experience  supports  the  con- 
tention that  the  area  of  first -mortgage  lend- 
ing need  not  and  probably  should  not  be 
further  regulated  In  this  regard,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  pointed  out  In  it«^  testi- 
mony. Rate  disclosure  is  already  the  standard 
practice  In  this  Industry,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  subject  It  to  further  regulation. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  those  who 
argue  that  loans  or  sales  under  $100  should 
be  excluded.  The  argument  that  disclosure 
In  this  area  might  cut  off  credit  to  lower  in- 
come people  is  not  only  specious  but  short- 
sighted. These  are  the  very  people  whom 
society  owes  the  most  protection;  they  are 
not  the  one  group  whom  we  should  allow  to 
dig  their  own  graves. 

On  another  point,  I  feel  that  the  exception 
of  the  FRB  is  well  taken  when  It  observes  that 
Congress  Itself  should  prescribe  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable  tolerance  In  stating  an- 
nual rates.  We  would  suggest  that  section 
4(a)(7)  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  ",  within  a  maximum  tolerance  lor 
error  of  one  percent  per  annum." 

The  Committee  may  also  wish  to  obviate 
the  problems  posed  by  Irregular  payments, 
skipped  payments,  etc.,  by  adding  to  this 
section  some  language  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  Is  similar  to  suggestions  made  to 
me  by  bankers  in  Maryland,  who  Inform  me 
that  such  a  provision  would  solve  their  prob- 
lems In  this  regard: 

"If  such  a  rate  cannot  be  readily  com- 
puted from  tables  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
a  statement  In  the  form  "The  rate  of  financ- 
ing charge  under  this  agreement  does  not 

exceed  '~c",  where  the  blank  is  filled  by 

a  percentage  not  less  than  the  true  iinnual 
percentage  computed  as  set  forth  in  section 
3(5),  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  compliance 
with  this  subsection." 

Such  a  concession  may  lead  to  an  unwrit- 
ten gentlemen's  agreement  among  creditors 
to  state  the  same  not  exceeded  rate,  with  a 
lessening  of  the  spur  to  competition.  But 
since  such  agreements  are  equally  possible 
with  respect  to  the  actual  rate  to  be  charged 
anyway.  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  a 
provision  would  substantially  weaken  the 
bill.  Rather,  by  eliminating  a  potential  source 
of  problems  for  the  honest  businessman.  It 
should  enhance  the  chances  of  passing  this 
much  needed  bill. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  S-5  In- 
vades state  sovereignty  in  the  fields  of  pri- 
vate lending  and  credit.  I  do  not  Iwlleve  that 
this  view  is  correct.  Any  regulation  entails 
a  limitation  on  absolute  freedom  of  action. 
The  principal  question  is  whether  It  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  to  do  so  In  order  to  rem- 
edy a  genuine  and  prevailing  ill.  The  answer 
Involves  the  balancing  of  a  number  of  con- 
siderations. The  ultimate  and  transcendent 
Issue  Is  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
in  the  context  of  the  problem  and  its  pro- 
posed solution. 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  federal  pre- 
emption of  the  overall  regulation  of  the 
economics  of  the  lending  and  credit  busi- 
nesses, and  I  urge  that  you  do  not  In  any 
sense  try  to  set  charges  of  any  type.  It  Is  the 
States  which  have  and  should  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  enact  usury  laws  to  protect  un- 
sophisticated and  Impecunious  borrowers  not 
equipped  to  shop  for  credit  and  therefore  un- 
protected by  the  competition  of  the  market- 
place. The  complexities  that  would  arise  from 


tinkering  with  the  free  marketplaces  of  the 
country  by  national  legislation  In  this  area 
are  an  enormous  Pandora's  box  of  unknowns 
and  imponderables  that  almost  defy  the 
imagination. 

It  has  traditionally  been  a  part  of  the  fed- 
eral role,  however,  to  ensure  the  freedom  of 
the  marketplace  and  the  openness  of  com- 
petition. In  this  regard  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  a  national  law  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  the  real  cost  of  money  and  credit  to  the 
non-business  consumer  is  desirable  and  out- 
weighs in  benefits  any  additional  burdens 
It  might  Impose. 

However,  the  FRB  has  properly  pointed 
out  m  its  testimony  the  inadvlsablUty  of 
having  an  administrative  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government  sit  in  judgment  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  state  regulation  in  this  area. 
That  would  hardly  be  consonant  with  the 
theory  of  dual  sovereignty.  At  the  very  least, 
the  idea  amu  opponents  of  truth  in  lending 
with  an  argument  that  will  appeal  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Americans.  The  Board 
Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  appreciation  of 
the  philosophy  on  which  the  government  of 
this  country  was  founded  and  because  of 
which  it  remains  strong.  Furthermore,  the 
willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
implementing  the  bill  if  Congress  wishes. 
Is  characteristic  of  the  sense  of  duty  mani- 
fested by  the  numbers  of  the  Board  since  its 
creation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  subsection  (b) 
of  Section  e  of  S-5  be  amended  as  recom- 
mended by  the  FRB.  to  exempt  transactions 
thnt  are  determined  to  be  "subject  to  state 
law  that  requires  disclosure  substantially 
similar"  to  that  required  under  S-5.  'Fur- 
ther. I  recommend  that  a  new  subsection 
(ci  be  added  to  provide  an  affirmative  state- 
ment that  "it  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  divest  the  States  of  either  equal  responsi- 
bility or  concurrent  authority"  in  this  criti- 
cal area. 

With  these  amendments,  S-5  should  be 
secure  against  any  charges  of  Interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  states.  To  me, 
the  philosophy  of  a  true  cost  disclosure 
standard  is  neither  an  Incursion  upon  state 
prerogatives  nor  antagonstlc  to  free  enter- 
prise. A  well  informed  consumer  is  hardly  a 
foe  of  either.  Desplts  the  burden  of  such 
disclosure,  which  experience  shovro  is  more 
fear  than  reality,  the  average  American  who 
borrows  money  or  buys  on  credit  will  be 
vastly  better  equipped  to  understand  what 
he  Is  doing  under  a  Truth  in  Lending  law. 
I  am  confident  that  the  incorporation  into 
law  of  a  basic  cost  disclosure  standard  in 
borrowing  and  credit  extension  transactions 
to  apply  on  a  national  basis  will  prove  to 
be  a  benefit  to  the  body  politic  as  a  whole 
and  foster  legitimate  business  without  doing 
violence  to  the  federal-state  relationship. 


EIGHTEEN       YEARS       OF       ARAB 
AGGRESSION  AGAINST  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East  intensifies,  one 
thing  should  be  made  abundantly  clear: 
Israel  has  been  the  victim  of  unremitting 
Arab  aggression  for  18  years. 

The  state  of  war  which  the  Arab  na- 
tions assert  exists  between  them  and 
Israel  results  from  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Arab  nations.  It  was  declared  uni- 
laterally by  them  from  the  day  of  Israel's 
birth  as  an  independent  nation.  As  I  have 
repeatedly  stated,  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  could  be  decreased,  and  peace  made 
far  more  likely.  If  the  Arab  nations  would 
now  rescind  that  one-sided  declaration  of 
war.  It  has  constituted  aggression  with- 
out precedent  or  parallel  by  many  na- 
tions against  one  small  coimtry. 

In  this  current  crisis  the  word  "aggres- 


sor" should  be  carefully  used.  By  Its 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Egypt  has 
already  committed  a  further  act  of  ag- 
gression against  Israel.  If  now  Israel 
should  militarily  move  to  remove  that 
blockade — as  it  must  do  if  it  Is  not  to  be 
strangled  to  death — then  it  would  be 
moving  in  self-defense.  There  can  be 
various  types  of  aggression  and  a  block- 
ade of  a  vital  lifeline  of  supply  can  be 
one  form  of  such  aggression  just  as  surely 
as  though  Arab  troops  were  moved  onto 
Israel  territory. 

For  the  Arab  nations  to  contend — as 
they  are  now  contending  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations — that  tiny 
Israel  is  seeking  to  conquer  the  Arab 
States,  with  a  population  50  times  as 
large  as  its  own  and  an  area  100  times 
greater,  is,  even  on  its  face,  a  ridiculous 
charge. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  warmonger- 
ing has  come  from  the  Arab  States.  The 
18  years  of  aggression  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  aggression  by  the  Arab 
States  against  Israel,  which  for  that 
many  years  has  been  literally  living  under 
the  gun.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States — 
preferably  in  concert  with  other  free- 
dom-loving nations,  but  alone  if  nec- 
essary— to  move  decisively  to  remove  that 
threat  and  to  stand  firmly  behind  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas — a  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  United  States  has 
fought  since  the  days  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  in  accord  with  the  admin- 
istration's oft-repeated  declarations  of 
our  national  purpose  to  repel  aggression 
wherever  it  appears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  I  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  San  Francisco  Area  World  Trade 
Association  on  May  25,  entitled  "The 
Western  Pacific,  Perspective  and  Pros- 
pective," and  a  commencement  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  on  May  30  entitled  "In 
the  Shadow  of  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Westehn  Pacific:  Pkkspective  and 
Pkospective 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Mnu  Manstteld,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Montana,  at  the  San  F^ncisco 
Area  World  Trade  Association,  a  CouncU 
of  the  Greater  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.,  May  25, 
1967) 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  at  any  given 
time  up  to  75  ocean-going  vessels  can  be 
counted  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Within  a  34- 
hour  period,  60  planes  on  International 
schedule  will  pass  through  the  gateways  of 


this  city.  In  a  year,  the  Bay  region  moves 
13  million  tons  of  cargo  in  and  out  of  the 
nation.  Over  the  same  period,  400  to  500 
thousand  travelers  enter  or  leave  by  way  of 
its  portals. 

These  are  figures  which  add  to  the  cosmo- 
politan luster  of  this  magnificent  city  and 
I  know  they  are  a  deUght  to  the  Chamber. 
They  are  also  figures,  may  I  say,  which  are 
not  calculated  to  grate  on  the  ears  of  this 
distinguished  group  of  world  traders. 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  share 
your  pleasure  in  an  Immense  volume  of  in- 
ternational trade.  Since  Montana  lacks  ocean 
ports,  moreover,  it  is  quite  agreeable  that 
a  lion's  share  move  through  the  waters  which 
lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sponsoring 
Chamber.  In  view  of  the  entrepot  which  San 
Francisco  provides  for  this  great  two-way 
flow,  the  name  "Old  Gold  Mountain,"  which 
is  what  I  understand  the  Chinese  caU  the 
city,  seems  most  appropriate. 

There  is  great  value  in  a  thriving  inter- 
course with  countries  beyond  our  borders. 
The  exchange  of  goods  and  peoples  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  peace  and  weU- 
belng.  It  is  a  source  of  enrichment  of  our 
national  life. 

In  these  times,  however,  any  pleasure 
which  comes  from  international  interchange 
is  not  unalloyed.  Rather,  it  is  tinged  with  a 
profound  concern  because  Viet  Nam  figures 
in  the  figure  with  which  I  opened  my  re- 
marks. You  and  I  Imow  that  a  part  of  the 
13  million  tons  of  cargo  is  military  cargo; 
it  Is  headed  for  a  brutal  struggle  in  distant 
Jungles  and  rice  paddles.  You  and  I  know 
that  the  travelers  using  the  facilities  of  this 
city  are  not  all  bent  on  commerce  or  pleas- 
ure. The  travelers  include  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  outward  bound  for  war  w 
homecoming  from  war,  many  bearing  the 
scars  of  conflict  and  some  in  the  stUlness  of 
death.  The  latest  casualty  figures  show  more 
than  10,000  Americans  killed  and  66,000 
wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 

So  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a 
flourishing  international  exchange,  I  repeat. 
Is  diluted  by  the  implications  of  Viet  Nam. 
Viet  Nam  casts  a  shadow  not  only  over  your 
commercial  preoccupations;  in  the  same  way. 
It  also  dims  other  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
As  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  had  some  association  with  the 
enactment  of  the  legislative  programs  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations. 
These  programs,  in  my  Judgment,  make  ex- 
ceptional contributions  to  the  nation's  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  older  citizens, 
public  health,  education,  conservation  at 
natural  resources,  recreational  facilities,  tax- 
ation and  economic  growth,  international 
trade,  transportation,  conununlcations. 
power  supply,  and  many  other  long-neglect- 
ed public  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Some  of  you  may  regard  these  programs 
In  a  different  light.  However  they  may  be 
judged,  I  can  assure  you  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  professional  legislator, 
the  enactment  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
programs  represents.  In  terms  of  volume  and 
scope,  a  unique  legislative  achievement. 

The  satisfaction  which  might  be  found  in 
the  achievement,  however,  is  dulled  by  the 
deepening  concern  with  Viet  Nam.  And  what- 
ever contribution  the  enactment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Jotinson  programs  may  have  made 
to  the  public  life  of  the  nation  lies  largely 
in  the  engulfing  shadow  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  Vietnamese  conflict  has  something  of 
the  same  effect  on  the  nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  throws  into  doubt,  for  example,  the 
fragile  beginning  in  the  improvement  of 
relations  with  the  Eastern  European  nations. 
It  introduces  a  note  of  diffidence  into  otir 
associations  with  the  Western  Europeans  who 
are  unwilling — to  say  the  least — to  immerse 
themselves  In  the  question  of  Viet  Nam.  It 
obscures  the  unfolding  of  events  in  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  even 
In  other  parts  of  Asia  which  may  have  great 
slgniflcance  for  this  nation. 
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That  American  Interest  should  be  concen- 
trated on  Viet  Mam  U  as  Inevitable  u  It  Is 
understandable.  The  Implications  of  Viet 
Mam  are  stark  and  Immediate.  More  and 
more  the  war  Involves  the  young  man  next 
door.  Already  It  touches  directly  a  great 
number  of  American  hearts.  It  demands 
much  from  many  In  the  way  of  tangible 
personal  sacrtflce.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
been  In  Viet  Nam  or  know  someone  who  has 
been  in  Viet  Nam.  MllllonB  more  can  expect 
to  be  exposed  to  a  similar  experience. 

Viet  Mam  Is  war  and  war  takes  precedence 
over  other  affairs  of  the  nation.  On  that 
point  there  ought  to  be  no  ground  for  con- 
fusion or  doubt.  The  support  which  the 
American  forces  in  Viet  Nam  have  received 
has  been  unstinting.  They  are  the  best 
equipped  and  supplied  military  organization 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  Whatever  has  been 
■ought  by  the  President  for  the  conduct  of 
operations  In  Viet  Nam  has  been  granted  by 
the  Congress  and  by  overwhelming  votes. 
Congress  Is  on  record  by  a  resolution,  which 
Z  myself  happen  to  have  Introduced,  asstir- 
Ing  to  the  men  In  Viet  Nam  the  uneqiUvocal 
support  of  the  nation. 

That  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  as 
long  as  necessary.  Let  neither  friend  nor 
foe  be  under  any  misapprehension  on  that 
score.  Americans  in  Viet  Nam  shall  receive 
whatever  they  may  require  to  carry  out  their 
assignments.  They  did  not  choose  to  go  to 
Viet  Nam;  they  were  sent  there  by  the  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  government.  To 
differ  with  the  policies  in  no  way  inhibits  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  servicemen  in  Viet 
Nam.  Nor.  may  Z  add,  does  full  support  of 
these  men  reqiiire  rote  endorsement  of  the 
policies  which  sent  them  there.  To  insist 
that  the  two  are  inseparable  la  to  eqxiate  the 
open  heart  of  patriotism  with  the  closed  mind 
Of  political  conformity. 

President  Johnson,  may  Z  say,  was  among 
the  first  to  reject  any  suggestion  that  the 
two  are  linked.  I  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  he  welcomes  responsible  discussion 
of  the  queetlon  of  Viet  Nam  and  that  he  is 
IH«pared  to  listen  to  all  reasonable  suggea- 
tlons  on  how  the  conflict  may  be  terminated 
In  honor. 

It  must  be  faced  frankly,  however,  that 
the  end  Is  not  In  sight  In  Viet  Nam.  It  is  not 
In  Sight,  by  military  action  or  negotiations, 
or  any  visible  combination.  The  question  of 
Viet  Nam  has  taken  on  ever  increasing  sig- 
nificance to  Americans  as  the  massive 
buildup  of  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  has  pro- 
ceeded. That  buildup  gives  to  the  matter  an- 
other dimension  by  imderscoring  the  depth 
of  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
help  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  preserve  a 
choice  over  their  political  future. 

In  view  of  the  sacrifices  which  already  have 
been  made,  Viet  Nam  is  now  embedded  in  the 
feellngi  of  the  nation.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  responsible  public  discussion  of 
the  lames  which  are  posed  by  this  situation. 
TTnleas  it  eiuuee,  the  confUct  in  Viet  Nam 
cannot  be  placed  in  accurate  perspective  In 
terms  of  the  domestic  needs  and  other  prob- 
lems abroad  which  confront  the  United 
States. 

Z  would  emphasize  that  Viet  Nam  is  not  the 
sum  of  OUT  national  difficulties.  Notwith- 
standing Viet  Nam,  smog  will  stin  settle  over 
the  cities  of  the  nation.  There  will  be  no 
letup  in  the  pollution  of  rivers,  streams, 
and  tidewaters.  Viet  Nam  will  not  spare  us  a 
long  summer  of  racial  and  other  tenalon  in 
the  smoldering  cities.  Viet  Nam  vrtll  not  re- 
duce the  pressure  of  population  on  the  police, 
transport,  educational,  housing,  and  other 
facilities  of  the  great  urban  centers.  What  is 
reqviired  to  maintain  a  prosperous  and  In- 
flation-free economy  and  a  flourishing  inter- 
national exchange — as  you  well  know — will 
not  be  lessened  by  Viet  Nam. 

I*roblems  of  this  sort  have  been  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Congress  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  believe  the  legifilatlon  which  has 
been  enacted  goes  to  the  heart  of  many  of 


them.  But  this  legal  machinery  must  be  used 
energetically  and  it  must  be  used  wisely. 
Zf  it  is  neglected,  if  it  grinds  to  a  halt  be- 
cause of  the  preoccupation  with  Viet  Nam, 
the  nation  will  suffer  the  consequences  in 
the  years  ahead.  A  ooncentration  on  Viet 
Nsun  may  obscure  the  public  needs  of  the  na- 
tion but  it  will  not  alleviate  them.  On  the 
contrary,  Viet  Nam  will  complicate  and  ex- 
acerbate all  of  them. 

In  a  similar  vein.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  flow  of  events  throughout  the  world  will 
not  wait  upon  a  dlspasal  of  the  problem  of 
Viet  Nam.  There  are  questions  of  foreign  re- 
lations elsewhere  in  \Ailch  the  stake  of  the 
nation  Is  also  very  great,  but  which  tend 
to  be  overlooked  in  present  circumstances. 
One  has  only  to  note,  for  example,  the  cur- 
rent turn  of  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  may  well  ask  oiiraelves  is  the  change  in 
that  situation  as  sudden  as  it  now  appears? 
Or  did  the  crisis  gather  while  our  preoccu- 
pations were  elsewheref 

I  would  stress,  therefore,  that  it  Is  vital  to 
consider  Viet  Nam  in  the  context  of  the  na- 
tion's worldwide  Interests.  In  particular,  we 
need  to  see  this  confliot  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  perspective  of  the  nation's  over-all  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Certain  similarities  between  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam  are  relevant  to  that  perspective. 
Both,  for  example,  lie  at  extremities  of  an 
antagonistic  mainland  China  and  both  are 
on  the  Asian  littoral  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Both  are  former  colonial  dependencies.  Both 
were  set  free  but  wer*  divided  In  the  wake 
of  the  collapse,  respectively,  of  Japanese  and 
French  power. 

Our  military  involvements  In  the  two  con- 
flicts developed  as  a  response  to  aggressive 
Incursions  from  a  Communist-linked  north 
Into  an  American -linked  south.  These  in- 
cursions were  launched,  however,  not  in  the 
name  of  Communism  but  under  the  banner 
of  nationalism — of  national  liberation  and 
unity. 

Both  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  in  Viet  Nam 
have  pitted  us  In  brutal  struggle  against 
peoples  for  whom  we  have  bad  no  tradition 
of  hostility.  Both  cooOlcts  have  exacted  a 
heavy  toll  of  suffering  and  destruction 
amongst  those  people  and  a  large  price  In 
American  lives  and  teeources.  Our  direct 
military  Involvement  IB  each  Instance  began 
as  a  limited  effort,  oa  top  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  a 
weak  indigenous  government.  With  UJT. 
sanction  and  support,  we  sought  to  assist 
the  South  Koreans  to  repel  an  invasion  from 
North  Korea.  This  InitlU  and  successful  cam- 
paign was  then  pvished  beyond  its  original 
purpose  and  led,  against  expectations,  into 
a  massive  and  indecisive  clash  with  mainland 
Chinese  forces. 

In  Viet  Nam  we  have  had  the  support  of 
certain  allied  Asian  and  other  Western  Pa- 
cific nations  but,  to  date,  the  United  Nations 
has  maintained  a  formal  silence.  It  has  not 
sanctioned  the  U.S.  action.  Indeed,  the  UJI. 
has  not  yet  even  taken  formal  note  of  the 
existence  of  the  conflict.  That  is.  may  I  say, 
an  immense  understatement  of  a  massive 
oversight. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  would 
express  the  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  bring  the  UJI.  Into  this  question  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  very  least,  the  U2f .  Secur- 
ity Council  should  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  struggle  and  seek  to  bring  all  the  dis- 
putants into  a  cards-on-the-table  confronta- 
tion. 

As  in  Korea,  our  military  Involvement  In 
Viet  Nam  began  as  a  limited  support  under- 
taking. By  air  and  sea.  however,  the  military 
effort  has  now  been  expanded  Into  North 
Viet  Nam.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  in  the 
south  has  become,  increasingly,  an  Amer- 
ican military  operation  which  pits  our  forces 
against  both  North  Vlatnamese  regulars  and 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas. 

The  expansion  of  thia  conflict  in  Viet  Nam, 
in  my  Judgment,  oarrles  the  strong  possibil- 


ities of  another  massive  clash  between  China 
and  the  United  States  and  even  the  seeds  of 
World  War  III.  It  is  not  that  all  concerned 
do  not  remember  the  Korean  experience.  It  is 
not  that  this  nation  would  deliberately  en- 
large the  Vietnamese  conflict  into  a  pro- 
vocative challenge  to  China.  It  is  simply  that 
military  actions  once  launched  tend  to  estab- 
lish their  own  momentum  in  which  one  step 
leads  Inexorably  to  the  next.  We  may  well 
ask  ourselves  before  we  go  much  further  in 
this  process  how  many  steps  have  already 
been  taken  In  this  fashion  since  the  first 
American  bomb  fell  on  North  Viet  Nam 
scarcely  three  years  ago? 

The  successive  steps  have  drawn  U.S.  mill- 
tary  power  deeply  into  Viet  Nam.  In  this 
involvement,  as  with  the  Korean  conflict  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago,  we  have  made  an 
Immense  military  commitment  in  a  region 
In  which  our  national  interests  were  mini- 
mal before  World  War  n.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Viet  Nam  and  Korea  scarcely 
piqued  our  national  curiosity. 

American  foreign  policy  foimd  little  of 
relevance  to  otir  national  security  and  wel- 
fare in  Korea.  The  same  was  true  of  Viet 
Nam  or,  for  that  matter,  of  Indo-Chlna  as  a 
whole,  except  perhaps  as  that  region  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  war  ma- 
chine after  1040.  Pre-World  War  II  trade 
with  these  two  Asian  peninsulas  was  almost 
non-existent.  Americans  did  not  travel  to 
either  of  them  In  any  great  numbers.  In 
fact,  in  1953,  when  I  visited  Laos  with  an 
associate,  the  two  of  doubled  the  American 
population  there.  Even  at  that  late  date, 
there  only  two  young  American  vice-consuls 
living  in  the  entire  country.  And  in  Viet 
Nam,  that  year,  the  total  of  Americans  cer- 
tainly did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  almost 
all  government  officials  and  Including  sev- 
eral in  an  American  consular  establishment 
In  Hanoi. 

The  contrast,  today,  is  staggering.  We  have 
mobilized  In  and  around  Viet  Nam  in  South- 
east Asia  an  American  military  force  well 
in  excess  of  half-a-million  men.  We  have 
thrown  Into  this  conflict  an  enormous  quan- 
tity and  assortment  of  military  materiel.  We 
have  consigned  great  air  and  naval  power 
to  the  struggle.  Expenditures  for  military 
operations  in  Viet  Nam  have  now  reached  an 
annual  rate  which  is  estimated  at  $25  billion 
and  Is  still  rising. 

As  I  have  noted,  this  great  commitment 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  region  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  scarcely  visible  on  the 
spectrum  of  the  nation's  interests  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  of  even  lees  significance 
In  terms  of  the  world-wide  position  of  the 
United  States.  The  precipitous  increase  to  the 
present  level  of  concern  with  Viet  Nam  raises 
certain  fundamental  questions.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  Vietnamese  involve-/ 
ment  (and,  for  that  matter,  the  Korean  In- 
volvement) signifies  a  new  concept  of  Ameri- 
can interests  In  the  Weetem  Pacific?  Do 
these  Inctu-sions  Into  the  Asian  mainland 
signal  a  permanent  recasUng  of  our  policies? 

Before  trying  to  answer  these  questions, 
let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Par  Pacific  prior  to  World 
War  n.  To  put  it  succinctly,  U.S.  policy  tra- 
ditionally resisted  the  commitment  of  sub- 
stantlsJ  American  military  power  anywhere 
on  Asian  soil  and,  particularly,  anywhere 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  naval  support  and 
supply.  Even  during  World  War  n,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  fought  on  the  Asian 
mainland  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  forces 
which  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  Viet 
Nam. 

In  setting  the  PhiUppines  free  in  1946, 
moreover,  this  nation  turned  iU  back  on  a 
colonial  role  in  Asia.  To  put  it  another  way. 
we  rejected  once  and  for  all  a  dominant  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affairs  or  future  of  any 
Asian  people.  Rather  than  chase  the  illusions 
of  imperialism,  this  nation  saw  Its  interests 
in  the  Par  East  as  lying  precisely  in  the  ac- 
tivities which  many  in  this  group  pursue  for 


a  living.  We  saw  those  Interests  in  commer- 
cial and  other  exchange  with  an  Asia  of 
peaceful,  independent  and  developing  na- 
tions. To  that  end,  we  were  prepared  to  Join 
with  others  in  a  Judicious  transfer  of  the 
skills,  knowledge  and  capital  of  moderni- 
zation. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  present  involvement 
in  Viet  Nam  In  no  way,  shape,  or  form  sig- 
nals a  substantial  recasting  of  our  position 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Vietnamese  conflict,  as 
the  Korean  conflict  before  it,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  collapse  of  Japanese  and 
French  imperial  power.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
the  understandable  weakness  of  the  succes- 
sor states.  Above  all  else,  it  Is  a  consequence 
of  the  Chinese  revolutionary  sweep  of  the 
mainland  and  the  ideological  fears  and  other 
uncertainties  which  were  engendered  by  this 
cataclysmic  change. 

However,  neither  the  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  nor  in  Korea,  I  would  reiterate,  reflects 
a  permanent  change  In  our  position.  The 
role  of  American  power  on  the  Asian  main- 
land was  and  will  one  day,  again,  be  limited. 
We  did  not  shake  loose  of  the  costly  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Philippines  only  to  assume 
them  in  Viet  Nam  by  a  new  name.  Our  ex- 
traordinary military  incursion  into  the  Asian 
mainland  will  end  as  soon  as  the  extraordi- 
nary clrciunstances  which  have  evoked  it 
have  also  ended. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century, 
this  nation  Is  a  world  power,  not  a  colonial 
power.  The  globed  scope  of  our  current  in- 
terests requires  us  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  former  even  as  it  compels  us 
to  reject  the  trappings  of  the  latter.  In  a 
similar  vein,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the 
United  States  occupies  the  position  of  a  Pa- 
cific power,  not  that  of  an  Asian  power.  The 
difference  is  more  than  semantic. 

Every  significant  development  in.  on,  and 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  direct  relevance 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  we  have  a  substantial  capacity 
to  exercise  a  rational  influence  over  the 
course  of  these  developments.  We  do  not  live, 
however,  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  the 
practical  reach  of  our  Influence  In  the  Par 
Pacific  does  not  extend  very  far  inland  from 
littorals.  We  do  not  have  a  unique  or  uni- 
lateral Interest  in  what  transpires  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  To  the  extent  that  we  have 
an  Interest  at  all,  it  is  an  Interest  which  Is 
shared  with  other  nations,  in  the  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  progress  of  one  of  the  great  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

In  this  context,  our  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  will  be  seen  to  be  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon. Indeed,  the  President  has  made 
this  point  over  and  over  again.  He  has  em- 
phasized that  we  shall  not  pursue  the  course 
of  a  bankrupt  and  bankrupting  colonialism 
in  Asia.  He  has  emphasized  that  as  soon  as 
an  honorable  settlement  can  be  negotiated 
we  win  reverse  the  extraordinary  deployment 
of  our  military  power  into  Southeast  Asia. 
Re  has  said  time  after  time  that  we  seek 
neither  territory  nor  permanent  bases  in 
that  region. 

Once  peace  is  restored  in  Viet  Nam,  there 
could  emerge  the  conditions  which  will  allow 
us  to  resume  fully  the  pursuit  of  our  tradi- 
tional interests  In  the  Western  Pacific.  In 
particular.  It  Is  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
prime  international  events  of  the  Western 
Pacific  will  once  again  revolve  around  the 
triad  of  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 
Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  this  restoration 
is  already  underway. 

I  would  note,  for  example,  that  the  clash 
of  historic  border  claims  and  other  differences 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shattered  the  abnormal  monolithic  pattern 
of  relations  between  these  two  nations.  Yet 
only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  through  Communism,  Russia 
could  fasten  a  permanent  yoke  on  China.  In- 
deed, we  find,  today,  that  there  Is  not  even 
a  common  Communist  Ideology  within  China, 


much  less  one  which  binds  the  Chinese  in 
Inseparable  subservience  to  the  Russians. 

To  l>e  sure,  a  mutual  interest  In  the  conflict 
in  Viet  Nam  has  restrained  differences  to 
some  degree  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  additional 
extensions  of  the  war,  moreover,  could  act  to 
strengthen  the  temporary  bridge  between 
them.  If,  as,  and  when  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict is  settled,  however,  the  normal  dlfllcul- 
ties  between  China  and  Russia  may  be  ex- 
pected once  again  to  come  into  full  play. 

Japan's  relations  with  mainland  China — 
a  China  against  which  we  alone  of  all  the 
major  powers  Impose  and  enforce  both  a  pri- 
mary and  secondary  boycott — have  also  de- 
veloped from  the  total  alienation  two  dec- 
ades ago  In  the  direction  of  a  reassertion  of 
natural  cultural  and  economic  afBnities.  It 
might  be  noted,  for  example,  that  mainland 
China's  trade  with  Japan  now  surpasses  that 
of  Taiwan.  The  total  reached  $600  million  in 
1966,  almost  evenly  divided  between  exports 
and  Imports.  In  that  year,  China  also  became 
Japan's  fourth  largest  trading  partner. 

Similar  tendencies  towards  normalization 
are  to  be  found  in  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  a  five-year  trade 
agreement  which  was  initiated  in  1966,  total 
trade  between  the  two  nations  will  approach 
half-a-blllion  dollars  for  the  year  1967,  a 
large  increase  over  last  year.  There  is  also 
under  discussion  at  high  levels  in  the  Jap- 
anese and  Soviet  governments  plans  for  the 
Joint  development  of  Siberia.  These  involve 
the  exploitation  of  gas  resources  on  Soviet 
Sakhalin,  the  building  of  an  immense  pipe- 
line in  Siberia,  and,  possibly,  the  exploitation 
of  Soviet  timber  and  copper  resources. 

International  developments  of  this  kind, 
as  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  tend 
to  be  overlooked  in  our  concern  with  Viet 
Nam.  Tet.  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them, 
particularly  when  they  indicate  changing 
situations  which  are  of  great  significance  to 
our  national  Interests. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  re-emergence  of  a 
free  interplay  among  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  welcome  development.  It 
tends  to  restore  the  normal  core  of  relations 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  It  tends  also  to  bring 
closer  the  day  when  this  nation  may  re- 
channel  its  energies  fully  Into  the  pursuit 
of  our  traditional  interests  in  that  region. 
President  Johnson,  in  fact,  has  already  begun 
to  put  emphasis  on  these  interests.  He  has 
been,  lor  example,  a  prime  mover  In  taking 
the  multi-nation  Mekong  River  Development 
Project  from  the  drafting  boards  where  it 
had  rested  for  many  years  to  the  construc- 
tion sites  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  has  given 
strong  but  appropriate  U.S.  support  to  the 
creation  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
He  has  pledged  our  contribution  to  the 
enormous  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment in  all  of  Southeast  Asia  which 
must  surely  follow  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  he  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  what  we  seek  are  the 
lasting  achievements  of  peace  and  not  the 
fieeting  triumphs  of  war. 

Peace  in  Viet  Nam  will  pave  the  way  for 
a  reduction  and  return  of  our  military  forces 
from  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula.  One 
would  hope  that  it  might  also  pave  the  way 
for  a  reduction  and  return  of  our  forces 
from  the  Korean  peninsula.  These  pull-backs 
of  American  power,  of  course,  cannot  and 
will  not  occur  In  a  vacuum.  As  a  prerequisite, 
they  will  require  satisfactory  political  settle- 
ments of  the  problems  of  the  Korean  parti- 
tion and  the  Vietnamese  division.  They  will 
require  assurances  of  stability  in  the  Formo- 
san  Straits  which,  in  effect,  would  Involve 
a  settlement  of  the  questions  of  the  Chinese 
partition.  They  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  international  guarantees 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  nations  both 
large  and  snuill  throughout  Eastern  and 
Southeast  Asia.  In  short,  they  will  require 
the   liquidation   of   the  problems   left   over 


form  World  War  II  and  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  when  all  involved  will  be 
prepared  for  the  face-to-face  negotiations 
which  are  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  durable  peace  in  the  Western  Pacific.  I  do 
know  that  the  sooner  there  can  be  a  rendez- 
vous with  realities  in  Asia  on  the  part  c;  all 
Involved,  the  better  for  this  nation,  for  the 
Asian  nations  and  for  the  world. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Virr  Nam 

(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Mikz 
Mamsfueui,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  May  30,  1937) 

It  la  doubtfvU  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
good  time  to  graduate  from  college.  There 
Is  only  an  inevitable  time  and  you  have  ar- 
rived at  it.  If  you  have  a  sense  of  concern  as 
to  the  future,  it  may  be  somewhat  reassuring 
to  note  that  it  is  a  feeling  which  has  been 
shared  by  graduating  classes  as  far  back  as 
anyone  can  remember. 

And,  yet,  this  class  of  1967  is  entitled  to  an 
uncommon  concern  about  the  future.  Tou 
graduate  in  unconmion  circumstances.  Tou 
walk  out  directly  into  the  shadow  of  Viet 
Nam. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  much  Interest  in  what  I  might  say 
about  the  Job  opportunities  "out  there".  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  you  would  be  especially  en- 
thralled by  comments  on  medicare,  highway 
beautification,  antlpoverty  programs,  the 
peace  corps  or  a  dozen  or  more  other  creative 
and  useful  legislative  enterprises  which  have 
been  Initiated  In  recent  years  by  the  federal 
government. 

I  expect  that  what  you  expect  from  me  is 
to  make  some  sense  on  the  question  of  Viet 
Nam — on  the  war  and  its  prospects  and  your 
prospects  in  the  light  of  It.  I  do  not  know 
that  Z  can  live  up  to  those  expectations  if 
what  you  seek  Is  a  punchcard  computation 
of  satisfying  answers.  I  do  not  have  that  sort 
of  information  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
run  the  computers.  As  one  Senator,  I  have 
only  the  personal  estimates  and  attitudes 
which  come  from  a  long  effort  to  try  to  un- 
derstand what  Is  involved  in  the  problems  of 
Viet  Nam  and  Asia.  I  have  only  the  concerns 
which  I  share  with  young  people  as  to  their 
personal  future  In  the  Ught  of  this  persisting 
dlfflculty.  I  have  only  an  awareness  of  the 
curtain  of  uncertainty  which  Viet  Nam  has 
drawn  across  the  ptvsult  of  happiness  in  this 
nation  and  the  prospects  for  continued  civil- 
ized stu-vival  everywhere  in  the  world. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
eventual  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam  win  depend  greatly  on  the  President 
and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government. 
It  will,  also,  depend  In  part  on  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  In  the  last  analysis,  however. 
It  will  depend  heavily  on  the  people  of  the 
nation  and,  in  particular,  on  the  reaction  of 
young  persons  such  as  yourselves  to  this  sit- 
uation. Your  opinions  on  Viet  Nam  are  rele- 
vant and  you  have  not  only  a  right  but,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  public  duty  to  express 
them.  You  also  have,  however,  an  obligation 
to  ask;  you  have  a  responsibility  to  listen  and 
these  are  antecedent  to  the  responsible  exer- 
cise of  your  right  and  duty  to  speak.  In  short, 
you  owe  it  to  yourselves,  to  your  cotmtry  and 
to  the  vitality  of  the  institutions  In  which 
you  have  matured  to  make  your  opinions  as 
Informed  as  possible.  In  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting something  to  that  end,  I  make  these 
remarks  today. 

The  Viet  Nam  war  has  been  so  often  In  the 
news  that  at  times  it  seems  that  for  several 
years  nothing  else  of  note  has  happened 
in  the  world.  We  have  had  an  Incessant 
bombardment  from  the  conmaunlcations 
media.  We  have  been  exjwsed  to  the  horrors 
and  the  heroics  and  to  the  destruction  and 
the  dedication  of  this  war.  We  have  had 
almost  a  surfeit  of  facts  as  well  as  a  torrent 
of  irrelevances.  Yet  the  pattern  of  the  con- 
flict is  illusive  and  its  piuTXjees  remain  ob- 
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■cure.  We  have  known  the  frustration  which 
comes  from  an  ever  more  Intensely  sought 
peace  In  an  ever  more  Intensely  fought  war. 

It  Is  dUDcult  In  these  circvunstances  to 
maintain  a  balanced  view  of  the  conflict  or 
our  role  in  It.  Indeed,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict Is  as  a  powerful  drug  which  has  been 
administered  to  the  American  body  politic. 
The  effect  on  some  Individuals  has  been  that 
of  a  heady  stimulant;  they  would  go  all  out 
to  get  out.  For  them  the  solution  to  this 
grim  conflict  Is  "to  pull  out  the  stopper  and 
let's  have  a  whopper."  I  respect  the  right  of 
those,  who  are  so  Inclined,  to  express  dissent 
from  policies  of  restraint,  even  to  the  extent 
Of  calling  for  a  return  to  the  Stone-Age,  but 
I  also  most  respectfully  disagree  with  them, 
nie  honorable  road  out  of  Viet  Nam  Is  not 
one  which  leads  ever  more  deeply  into  Asia.  A 
desirable  end  to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  not 
to  be  found  by  extending  tlie  battlefields  to 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  to  China. 
It  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  crystal  clear  to  all  by 
this  late  date,  that  It  Is  very  easy  to  expand 
this  Involvement  on  the  Asian  mainland,  but 
that  It  Is  Immensely  difficult  to  contract  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  circumstances  of 
this  conflict  have  generated  any  great  en- 
thusiasm for  expansion  of  the  war.  Rather 
they  have  Induced  a  deep  concern  as  to  Its 
extent  and  the  elxislveness  of  Its  conclusion. 
It  is  no  less  a  concern  because  it  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  silent  acceptance  of  its  great 
costs.  The  fact  is  that  the  war  bewilders.  The 
sensitivities  of  our  society  are  changed. 
Figures  totaling  billions  of  dollars  tend  to  be 
regarded  now  with  the  non-comprehension 
of  scores  In  a  sport  in  which  we  are  not  in- 
terested. Unless  affected  directly  by  personal 
considerations,  the  grisly  casualty  counts  are 
accepted  with  the  same  non -thought  as  the 
regular  morning  cup  of  coffee.  In  the  growing 
demands  of  war  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
sign to  a  limbo  pressing  domestic  problems 
and  other  Issues  of  foreign  policy. 

An  educated  guess  of  the  monetary  costs 
of  Viet  Nam  runs  from  S2  billion  a  month, 
or  $34  billion  annually,  to  $2.7  bUUon  per 
month  or  more  than  $33  billion  annually. 
Certainly  a  figure  of  $25  blUlon  for  a  year 
gives  some  reasonable  indication  of  the  ciir- 
rent  rate  of  spending  for  the  war.  It  is  a 
figure,  moreover,  that  Is  not  going  down; 
It  Is  going  up.  Keep  in  mind,  moreover,  that 
I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cost  of  our  military 
effort  in  Viet  Nam.  That  represents  only 
about  a  third  of  our  annual  defense  ex- 
penditures of  over  $70  billion. 

It  might  be  possible  to  appreciate  what 
$36  billion  a  year  for  war  In  Viet  Nam  means 
if  the  figure  Is  compared  with  the  annual 
cost  of  certain  other  federal  programs.  On 
the  basis  of  the  President's  budget  requests 
In  January  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  for 
example : 

Fourteen  weeks  of  war  expenditures  In 
Viet  Nam  would  fund  all  federal  transporta- 
tion proposals,  including  our  huge  highway 
construction  program  and  the  development 
of  such  Items  as  high-speed  railroad  and 
commuter  services  and  the  supersonic  pas- 
senger airplane; 

A  year's  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices growing  out  of  all  past  wars  could  be 
met  with  12  weeks  of  current  war  expendi- 
tures in  Viet  Nam; 

Eight  weeks  of  military  expenses  in  Viet 
Nam  equal  all  of  the  federal  monies  sought 
for  education — elementary,  secondary,  higher, 
vocational  and  international — and  the  spe- 
cial funds  for  Improving  education  in  city 
sliuns  and  depressed  rural  areas; 

The  costs  of  all  housing  and  urban  affairs 
programs  of  the  federal  government.  Includ- 
ing slum  clearance  and  other  efforts  to  make 
the  nation's  cities  safer  and  more  satisfying 
places  for  human  habitation  represent  6 
weeks  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war; 

The  entire  Food  for  Peace  program  which 
feeds  millions  of  hungry  people  abroad  is 
supported  on  the  equivalent  of  less  than  4 
weeks  of  war  costs  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  International  activities  In  wlilch  we 


participate  for  the  purposes  of  humanitarian 
and  economic  goals  and  above  all,  a  more 
stable  peace,  can  be  expressed  In  similar 
stark  contrasts.  The  annual  level  of  U.S. 
appropriations,  for  e»mple,  for  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Alliance  for'  Progress — much  of 
which  Is  repayable,  r^resents  only  about  6 
weeks  of  war-costs  In  Viet  Nam.  One  econ- 
omist has  estimated  that  a  needed  redis- 
tribution of  farm  land  to  peasants  through- 
out India,  Pakistan,  the  coastal  areas  of 
Asia,  and  all  of  Latin  America,  could  be 
brought  about  eqult^ly  and  without  con- 
fiscation, for  about  9S  billion  of  total  cost. 
That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10  weeks  of 
war  expenditures  In  Viet  Nam.  Finally  a  look 
at  United  Nations  costs  suggests  that  the 
entire  annual  U.S.  contribution  to  the  regu- 
lar budget  and  to  all  other  programs  of  that 
organization,  such  as  the  peace  keeping  mis- 
sions in  the  Middle  Sast,  Cyprus  and  else- 
where comes  to  80  hours  or  3  days  of  war 
expenditures  In  Viet  Nam. 

That  the  great  burden  of  Viet  Nam  has 
been  met  without  shifting  the  economy  to  a 
wartime  footing  and  with  surprisingly  little 
inflation  Is  a  commentary  on  the  vitality  of 
the  nation's  productive  facilities.  It  Is  also 
a  tribute  to  the  skill  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Administration  have  conducted 
the  federal  government's  role  In  the  nation's 
economic  and  fiscal  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  It  would  be  pointless  to  Ignore 
the  prospect  of  a  convergence  of  factors 
which  may  require  us  to  accept  controls  and 
higher  taxes  or  alternatively,  to  suffer  a 
serious  and.  In  the  end.  destructive  Inflation. 
We  are  approaching  the  point  where  growing 
needs  In  Viet  Nam  are  beginning  to  draw 
significant  numbers  of  skilled  workers  out 
of  clvlUan  production  Into  military  service 
and  defense  Industries.  At  the  same  time, 
there  Is  no  corresponding  decrease  In  the  de- 
mand for  consumer  goods.  To  fill  the  gap  in 
pert,  we  Import  In  greater  and  greater  quan- 
tities and  this  process,  in  turn,  leads  to  grow- 
ing complications  and  difficulties  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Whatever  the  economic  Implications,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam 
lies  not  so  much  In  those  considerations  as 
In  the  toll  of  human  life  and  hope.  Already 
the  over-all  casualties  are  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  Koraan  war. 

It  Is  grim  to  speak  of  human  suffering  by 
way  of  statistics,  yet  some  numerical  com- 
parisons are  necessary  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  dimensions  of  Viet  Nam.  In  the 
first  three  weeks  of  April,  for  example,  518 
Americans  were  killed  In  action.  These  young 
men  Joined  over  10.000  others  who  have  lost 
their  lives  since  U.S.  troops  were  committed 
to  Viet  Nam.  So  far  the  number  of  young 
Pennsylvanlans  alone  who  have  been  killed 
In  Viet  Nam  is  about  aqual  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  of  Haverford  College. 

In  addition  to  the  dead,  there  have  been 
over  60.000  Americans  wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 
To  give  this  figure  of  60,000  some  sense  of  the 
pain  it  has  entailed,  note  that  it  would  be 
the  equivalent  If  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  city  suffered  an  injury  In  some 
sudden  and  app<alllng  disaster  In  Haverford. 

The  civilian  analogy  is  apt  because  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  casualties  which  have 
occurred,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  inflicts  great 
pain  on  those  who  ere  caught  up  In  its 
crossfires  and  In  the  Incredibly  brutal  fury 
which  characterizes  intra-Vietnamese  politi- 
cal rivalries  and  hatreds.  Major  General 
James  Humphreys,  director  of  our  public 
health  efforts  in  Viet  Nam,  recently  esti- 
mated that  60.000  civilians  would  be  treated 
for  war-related  injuries  in  government  hos- 
pitals in  South  Viet  Nam  this  year.  Of  course, 
this  figure  says  nothing  of  the  countless 
deaths,  accidental  and  unreported  which  are 
induced  by  military  action.  It  says  nothing  of 
the  political  murders  »nd  mutilations.  It  says 
nothing  of  the  countless  injured  who  go  un- 
treated In  a  land  of. limited  and,  in  many 
areas,  non-existent  medical  services. 

The  hostile  military  forces  against  whom 


we  are  pitted  have  also  been  hard  hit.  Official 
sources  list  the  combined  total  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  killed  In  action 
in  South  Viet  Nam  as  149,000  for  1966,  with 
weekly  totals  at  times  this  year  in  excess  of 
2,000.  These  figures  are  Indicative  of  the  great 
destructlveness  of  the  repertoire  of  modem 
weapons  which  has  been  drawn  upon  for  use 
In  Viet  Nam.  Yet,  enemy  forces  continue  the 
struggle  and  actually  are  g:-owing  in  num- 
bers. The  latest  Pentagon  figures  show  enemy 
strength  at  record  levels — 287,000  today  as 
compared  to  239,000  a  year  ago.  This  increase 
Is  in  the  face  of  an  estimated  loss  of  half- 
million  in  the  war  to  date. 

What  was,  scarcely  two  years  ago,  prepon- 
derantly a  war  among  Vietnamese  has  now 
become  preponderantly  war  between  hostile 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces.  The  total  number 
of  American  ground  forces  in  Viet  Nam  went 
from  45.000  in  1965  to  400,000  by  the  end  ol 
1966.  It  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  450.000 
today  and  there  Is  talk,  even  now,  of  the  need 
for  an  additional  Marine  division  anc'  one  or 
two  additional  army  divisions.  The  prcpect 
of  an  increase  well  beyond  500,000  by  the  end 
of  this  year  is  not  to  be  dismissed.  This  pros- 
pect, m  fact.  Is  enhanced  by  the  recent  con- 
signment of  new  responsiblUUes  to  the  VS. 
military  command  in  the  work  of  pacification 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  military  effort  Into  the  delta  regions  of 
the  Mekong.  United  States  forces  having  re- 
placed the  Saigon  armies  as  the  principal 
combatant  on  the  front  lines  In  the  North 
and  West  of  South  Viet  Nam  may  now  be  on 
the  way  to  becoming  the  major  military  ele- 
ment in  the  Southern  sector  and  the  rear 
areas.  This  delta  region  and  the  work  of 
pacification  have  heretofore  been  consigned 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  working 
In  concert  with  a  few  American  civilian  and 
military  advisors. 

There  Is  currently,  colnclaent  with  these 
changes,  some  expression  of  views  from 
"anonymous"  but  "official  sources"  that  a 
military  victory  is  Just  around  the  corner  and 
that  It  can  finally  be  achieved  by  another  new 
Input  of  American  forces  and  effort.  The 
same  feeling,  however.  It  should  be  noted,  has 
been  present  in  the  past,  prior  to  significant 
new  inputs  or  usages  of  U.S.  military  power. 
And  after  each  added  military  step,  I  regret 
to  note  the  forecasts  of  an  Imminent  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  have  ceased. 

I  think  it  Is  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
process  of  Increasing  the  U.S.  military  role  in 
installments  will  go  on,  but  in  my  Judgment 
the  search  for  a  decision  by  force  of  arms 
will  be  as  elusive  as  the  quest  for  a  Just  solu- 
tion by  diplomatic  negotiations  has  so  far 
proved  to  be. 

In  short,  the  prospects  for  a  restoration 
of  peace  in  the  near  future  are  not  at  all 
encouraging.  We  will  do  well  to  face,  now, 
the  fact  that  enormous  risks  lie  ahead  on 
the  present  military  course.  The  prospect  of 
a  direct  military  conflict  with  China  obvi- 
ously Is  somewhere  along  the  path  of  an  ex- 
panding war  In  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  not  important  that,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, we  do  not  wish  to  threaten  Chinese  In- 
terests on  the  Asian  mainland  and  have  so 
stated  many  times.  What  is  important  are 
the  implications  of  our  growing  military  ef- 
fort in  Viet  Nam  as  seen  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  Chinese  xenophobia.  The  cosmic 
gyrations  of  the  Chinese  "cultural  revolu- 
tion" are  Indicative  of  the  Immense  enigma 
which  China  poses  for  oin-  policies.  It  Is  not 
safe  to  assume,  with  any  degree  of  assurance, 
what  may  be  the  eventual  result  of  this  great 
political  upheaval  in  China.  It  may  mean  a 
more  militant  China;  it  by  no  means  guar- 
antees a  less  militant  China.  Insofar  as  we  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  as  a 
consequence  of  the  inner  struggle  any  reduc- 
tion in  Chinese  suspicion  of  us  or  axjjf  re- 
mission In  the  hostility  with  which  theyjbave 
regarded  our  course  in  Viet  Nam  fromHhe 
beginning.  This  response  to  us,  in  Viet  Nam, 
^t  should  be  noted,  has  its  roots  at  least  as 
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much  In  Chinese  history  and  tradition  as  in 
Chinese  Ideological  theory. 

To  reiterate,  the  Chinese  response  to  us  In 
Viet  Nam  will  be  little  affected  by  current 
developments  in  China,  In  the  absence  of 
other  changes  in  the  situation.  In  any  event, 
there  are  signs  that  the  ideological  fury  with- 
in that  Immense  nation  has  begun  to  abate. 
Chinese  foreign  trade  has  not  been  cut  by 
the  action  of  the  Red  Guards  although  it 
may  suffer  from  the  current  Hong  Kong  un- 
rest. So  far  as  anyone  Is  aware  the  nuclear 
project  in  Lop  Nor  continues  to  operate  at 
full  blast  in  the  deserts  of  Sinklang.  Most 
important  in  Its  implications  for  Viet  Nam, 
the  Chinese-Soviet  conflict  has  been  put 
aside  at  least  sufficiently  to  permit  Soviet 
military  supplies  for  Hanoi  to  flow  unim- 
peded overland  through  China. 

There  Is  some  tendency  to  dismlEs  the  Chi- 
nese as  a  significant  factor  in  the  considera- 
tions which  should  be  given  our  course  in 
Viet  Nam.  A  preoccupation  with  the 
possibilities  of  a  U.S. -Chinese  clash  is  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  unwarranted,  to 
say  the  least.  The  view  is  that  the  Chinese 
dragon,  out  of  preoccupation  or  prudence, 
will  bellow  but  not  bite.  It  would  be  well  to 
recall  that  similar  sentiments  were  expressed 
to  connection  with  Korea.  Indeed,  they  were 
expressed  in  a  kind  of  whistling  in  the  dark 
even  after  the  initial  reports  began  to  come 
In  that  the  Chinese  had  crossed  the  Yalu 
and  clashed  with  U.S.  forces  in  the  far  North. 

Since  my  memory  goes  back  that  far,  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  if  I  reiterate  that  the 
prospect  of  war  with  China  emerging  from 
the  Vietnamese  confiict  cannot  be  dismissed. 
And  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  If  I  reiterate, 
too,  what  I  reported  on  returning  from  Viet 
Nam  1V4  years  ago.  I  said  then  and  I  repeat 
now:  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  could  become 
open-ended  and  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  One 
or  tne  most  significant  statements  of  General 
Westmoreland,  the  able  soldier  who  com- 
mands the  U.S.  forces  in  Viet  Nam.  on  his 
Visit  In  this  country  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
that  an  end  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  not 
in  sight.  Presumably  he  meant  a  military 
termination  of  the  war.  That  was  the  sober 
opinion  of  a  soldier  on  a  matter  In  which  his 
professional  competence  gives  his  opinion  a 
special  significance. 

In  the  light  of  General  Westmoreland's  es- 
timate, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  prudent, 
as  I  have  stated,  to  anticipate  an  enlargement 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Yet  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  war  will  inevitably  escalate 
towards  a  grim  Infinity.  I  have  suggested  on 
occasion  the  possibility  of  limiting  the  mili- 
tary conflict,  so  long  as  It  must  persist,  to 
South  Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  the  rationale  for 
the  bombing  of  the  North  can  be  eliminated 
on  the  basis  of  a  defensive  military  barrier 
on  the  ground,  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 
That  could  do  what  aerial  bombing  of  the 
North  was  expected  to  do  but  has  not  done, 
namely,  interdict  the  lines  of  supply  and 
communication  between  north  and  south 
Viet  Nam.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky,  recently  asked  that  the  bombing 
in  the  North  be  limited  to  these  supply  routes 
and  that,  too.  Is  a  step  towards  limiting  the 
war. 

In  the  end,  however,  negotiations  alone  can 
supply  a  sure  and  permanent  limitation  or 
termination  of  the  conflict.  In  the  end.  a  way 
must  be  found  to  negotiate  an  honorable 
peace.  That  would  be  a  peace  which  is  not 
sought  on  the  basis  of  an  elusive  military 
triumph.  Rather  it  would  be  a  peace  grounded 
In  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  paramount  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  Is  their  country  and  their  future 
which  are  at  stake.  Indeed,  that  la  the  prin- 
ciple which  President  Johnson,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  all  others  concerned  have  contended  is 
the  basis  for  the  current  military  eff(»-ts.  The 
problem  is  how  to  initiate  negotiations  which 
nilght  lead  to  a  common  concept  of  the  prin- 


ciple and  agreement  on  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  put  into  practice. 

The  effort  to  open  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  has  been  so  far  an  exercise  in  complete 
frustration.  Countless  proposals  have  been 
advanced  and  they  have  come  to  naught. 
I  have  long  felt,  along  with  many  others,  for 
example,  that  the  proper  vehicle  for  peace 
talks  Is  the  Geneva  Conferences.  These  con- 
ferences brought  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  to 
an  end  In  1964  and  in  1962.  produced  a 
treaty  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  did 
return  a  measure  of  peace  to  a  Laos  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  Geneva  Conference  has 
the  merit  of  being  recognized  not  only  by 
North  Viet  Nam,  but  by  China.  Getting  the 
Conference  participants  to  face  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  however,  is  another  matter. 

I  have  also  sought  to  have  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  views  General  de  Gaulle 
and  Cambodia's  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
and  U  Thant  and  I  have  advocated  a  meet- 
ing between  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  China's  foreign  minister,  Chen  Yl.  An 
all-Asian  conference  of  friend  and  foe  alike 
has  also  been  proposed  as  an  elaboration  of 
last  year's  Manila  meeting.  I  have  urged  that 
the  brief  cease-fires  which  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing holiday  periods  in  Viet  Nam  be  extended 
and  coupled  with  a  military  "standfast"  on 
land,  sea  and  air  as  a  prelude  to  negotia- 
tions. I  have  suggested  that  South  Viet  Nam's 
borders  be  Inspected  and  patrolled  by  the 
three-nation  International  Control  Com- 
mission. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  traditional 
secret  diplomacy  had  failed  to  open  up  a 
road  to  negotiations,  I  began  to  urge  last  fall 
a  formal  and  open  UJ*.  contribution  to  the 
effort  to  restore  peace  should  be  sought. 
With  all  due  respect  to  U  Thant,  the  dedi- 
cated Secretary-General,  the  U.N.  as  an  or- 
ganization has  yet  to  face  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  are  Imposed  by  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  expcts  miracles  from 
that  organization  but  I  do  think  that  all 
members  of  the  U.N.  have  an  obligation  to 
make  a  concerted  contribution  through  Its 
machinery  to  the  search  for  peace.  It  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  most  appropriate,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  Security  Council  to  issue  a 
call  by  formal  resolution  to  all  who  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  engaged  In  Viet  Nam- 
member  and  non-member  of  the  U  Jl.  alike — 
to  confer  in  New  York  or  Geneva.  A  confron- 
tation of  positions  and  a  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  to  restore  peace  in  Viet  Nam 
In  this  fashion  is  in  order  and  it  is  urgent. 
I  do  not  know  whether  It  would  be  effective 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted or  why  this  nation  should  not  take  a 
strong  initiative  in  connection  therewith.  I 
will  state,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that  the 
President  would  not  look  with  disfavor  on 
such  a  proposal. 

In  view  of  the  grim  estimate  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  which  I  have  Just  given  you,  you 
may  be  asking  at  this  moment:  "Where  do 
I  come  In  or,  perhaps,  where  do  I  get  out,  or, 
perhaps,  when  does  he  get  out?"  As  I  told 
you  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  have  punch-card 
answers,  either  for  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  or  in 
terms  of  its  personal  implications.  For  you, 
the  concern  is  direct.  The  draft  is  already  an 
important  consideration  In  your  life.  But 
concern  for  ending  the  conflict  needs  to  go 
beyond  the  Immediate  problems  of  the  draft, 
important  as  that  may  be  to  each  Individual. 
The  Implications  of  a  run-away  war,  with  full 
Chinese  involvement  and  even  Russia  at  a 
later  stage  are  staggering  to  contemplate. 

Even  without  a  great  expansion,  the  lives 
of  additional  thousands  of  Americans  and 
Asians,  both  military  and  civilian,  are  forfeit, 
If  we  do  not  achieve  an  end  to  this  conflict 
In  the  near  future.  The  well-being  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  which  Is,  after  all  the  under- 
pinning of  our  international  position.  Is  at 
stake.  The  survival  of  humanism,  if  not  of 
humanity  Itself,  la  increasingly  thrown  into 


doubt  as  the  persistence  of  the  war  Induces 
the  removal  of  restraints  and  an  even  greater 
callousness  to  human  siiffering. 

As  graduates,  you  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  a  special  concern.  It  is 
larger  than  protest.  It  is  a  responsibility  to 
try  to  understand  Emd  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  others  so  that  no  stone 
may  be  left  unturned  in  the  search  for  peace. 
Much  has  happened  since  Dlen  Blen  Phti. 
Many  persons  have  been  Involved — Com- 
munists and  non-Communists,  Americans 
and  foreigners.  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Mistakes  have  been  made.  Good  intentions 
have  been  distorted.  At  tills  late  date,  the 
question  is  not  "who  got  us  here  and  why?" 
but  "where  do  we  go  from  here  and  how?" 

In  connection  therewith,  I  hope  that  I  have 
at  least  made  the  point  that  as  one  Ameri- 
can, as  one  Senator,  I  believe  without 
reservation  that  it  Is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  all  others  Involved  in 
Viet  Nam  and  the  world  to  scale  down  these 
hostilities  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  common  Interest  to  get  to  the  con- 
ference table  without  delay,  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  honorable  end  and  to  begin  using 
the  Immense  energy  and  resources  wliich 
are  now  preempted  by  the  conflict  for  the 
constructive  works  of  peace. 


OUTER  SPACE  TREIATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  note  that  on  May 
18,  the  Soviet  Union  ratified  the  treaty 
on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space.  I  understand  that  talks  are  cur- 
rently underway  to  set  a  date  for  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  In 
Moscow,  London,  and  Washington. 

The  action  of  the  UJ5.SJI.  thus  paral- 
leled the  earlier  action  of  the  United 
States,  taken  In  this  very  Chamber  on 
April  25.  The  Senate  will  recall  that  on 
that  date  it  unanimously  voted  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  a  landmark 
agreement,  and  the  first  dealing  with 
this  critical  subject.  The  vote  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  long  campal^  which 
drew  upon  wide  consultation  and  col- 
laboration and  broad  consensus.  For  the 
achievement  and  senatorial  approval  of 
a  treaty  had  required  full  cooperation 
not  only  between  political  parties,  but 
between  the  branches  of  governments 
and  among  the  discrete  departments  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  first  steps  toward  international 
agreement  in  the  area  of  outer  space 
were  taken  in  1957  and  1958  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  then  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. Interest  in  the  possibility  of  a 
treaty  grew  all  through  the  remainder 
of  the  Eisenhower  term  and  under  the 
Kermedy  administration.  President 
Johnson,  who  remained  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  such  an  agreement, 
contributed  the  final  impetus  for  nego- 
tiations, with  an  announcement  In  May 
of  1966  drawing  world  attention  to  the 
Increasing  need  for  a  treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  the  United  States 
was  eager  to  forestall  potential  confiict 
stemming  from  space  activity  and  to  In- 
sure freedom  of  scientific  Investigations 
by  astronauts.  He  proposed  six  specific 
elements  which  should  be  covered  In  a 
treaty  satisfactory  to  the  United  States: 
Freedom  of  exploration;  prohibition  of 
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claims  of  sovereignty,  freedom  of  sclen- 
Uflc  Investigation  and  International  co- 
operation, studies  to  avoid  harmful  con- 
tamination, mutual  assistance  among 
astronauts  in  the  case  of  need,  and  a  ban 
on  the  stationing  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  weapons  tests,  and  military 
maneuvers  on  celestial  bodies.  All  of 
these  elements  are  present  in  the  final 
treaty. 

For  an  agreement  of  such  monumental 
significance,  negotiations  proceeded  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  desires  of  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  by  President 
Johnson,  were  immediately  communi- 
cated by  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  28-member  United 
Nations  Outer  Space  Committee  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of 
the  Legal  Subcommittee.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  of  May  the  United  Nations 
had  received  an  encouraging  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  indicating  that 
the  U.SJ3.R.  was  contemplating  a  treaty 
of  the  very  same  nature  as  that  proposed 
by  President  Johnson.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
proposed  that  the  treaty  deal  not  only 
with  celestial  bodies — as  the  United 
States  had  suggested — but  with  aU  of 
outer  space.  Needless  to  say,  this  proposal 
was  welcome  as  indicative  of  the  Soviet 
desire  to  take  a  constructive  approach. 

Treaty  texts  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  were  published  on  June  16 
and  negotiations  opened  on  July  12  at 
the  European  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Geneva.  Discussions  pro- 
ceeded through  August  4  and,  sifter  a 
short  recess,  resumed  in  the  fall  in  New 
York.  Throughout  this  period  the  U.S. 
delegation  held  lengthy  private  talks 
wltb  all  of  the  more  than  25  participating 
members  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee.  The 
aim  at  all  times  was  to  eschew  polemics 
and  to  surmount  the  relatively  few  differ- 
ences of  principle  that  existed  among  the 
various  states  involved. 

The  fruit  of  these  consultations,  an 
agreed  treaty  text,  was  harvested  in  early 
December.  Quickly  approved  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  treaty  was 
then  endorsed  by  acclamation  in  a  ple- 
nary meeting  of  Assembly.  On  Janu- 
ary 27  the  treaty  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture in  Washington,  London,  and  Mos- 
cow, simultaneously.  There  are,  as  of  the 
current  date,  more  than  75  nations 
signatories. 

I  need  not  go  into  great  detail  in  order 
to  underscore  the  enormous  step  forward 
which  the  treaty  represents.  SufBce  it  to 
point  out  only  that  in  at  least  four  criti- 
cal aspects — cums  control,  prevention  of 
sovereignty  claims,  peaceful  cooperation, 
and  protection  of  astronauts — the  agree- 
ment stands  as  a  major  achievement, 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
whole  world  community.  In  regard  to 
arms  control,  the  treaty  forbids  the 
orbiting  or  stationing  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  In  outer  space  or  on 
celestial  bodies;  it  declares  that  the 
Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  are  to 
be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes;  it 
Insures  freedom  of  movement  anywhere 
in  outer  space  and  on  celestial  bodies; 
and  it  guarantees  access  by  each  state 
party  to  the  Installations  and  vehicles 
of  other  parties  on  celestial  bodies. 
Equally  as  Important,  in  prohibiting 


claims  of  sovereignty  the  treaty  pro- 
claims outer  space  to  be  the  "province 
of  all  mankind,"  and  it  explicitly  extends 
the  rule  of  international  law  Into  the 
boundless  realm  of  space. 

In  furtherance  of  the  aim  of  peaceful 
cooperation,  the  treaty  assures  freedom 
of  scientific  investigation  in  outer  space, 
and  requires  the  fullest  practicable  re- 
porting by  all  states  on  the  nature  and 
results  of  their  space  activities;  it  guar- 
antees freedom  of  access  to  all  parts 
of  celestial  bodies  and  forbids  harmful 
Interference  with  the  space  activities  of 
another  state;  it  calls  for  avoidance  of 
space  activities  that  would  contaminate 
celestial  bodies  or  do  harm  to  the  Earth's 
environment;  and  it  declares  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  "shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  l)eneflt  and'  in  the  interests  of 
all  coimtries." 

Finally,  the  treaty  provisions  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  astronauts  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  These  "envoys  of 
mankind"  are  to  be  given  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
landing  on  foreign  territory;  they  are  to 
be  returned  home  safely  and  promptly. 
While  in  outer  space,  astronauts  of  dif- 
ferent nations  are  required  to  assist  one 
another.  And  any  hazard  to  astronauts 
must  be  reix)rted  Inmiediately  by  the 
state  that  discovers  It. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  Just  as  significant, 
however,  are  some  of  the  less  concrete 
considerations  involved  in  the  reaching 
of  such  an  agreement.  In  regard  to  the 
area  of  arms  control,  for  example,  the 
treaty  is  not  only— in  President  John- 
son's words — "the  most  important  arms 
control  development  since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963."  It  is  also  an 
augury  of  much  that  can  and  that  must 
come.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  sig- 
nificant agreement  lends  great  hope  to 
a  nation  that  actively  seeks  more  and 
better  arms  control  measures — for  ex- 
ample, to  prevent  thChfurther  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  limit  the  pro- 
spective race  In  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles. 

Then,  the  treaty  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  international  law — not 
only  in  the  specific  achievement  of  a 
rule  of  law  in  outer  space,  but  also  in 
following  the  same  general  line  of  his- 
torical development  as  the  many  treaties 
and  conventions  that  are  now  governing 
so  many  aspects  of  modern  life;  this 
growing  body  of  shared  principles  binds 
nations  together  in  their  practical  com- 
mon interests,  and  comes  more  and  more 
to  pose  a  powerful  discouragement  to 
war. 

Finally,  the  treaty  represents  a  grand 
step  forward  in  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations. In  this  respect  the  agreement 
foUows  upon  other,  ^milar  agreements — 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959  and  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  off  1963.  All  of  these 
pacts  tend  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
tolerance  and  imderstandlng  in  Soviet- 
United  States  relations.  The  fact  that 
the  U.S.SJI.  is  prepared  to  cast  differ- 
ences aside  and  to  sit  down  to  discuss  in- 
terests shared  with  the  United  States  can 
only  bode  well  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Jn  transmitting  this  treaty  to  the  Sen- 


ate for  ratification.  President  Johnson 
noted  that — 

Space  exploration  has  become  an  Intimate 
part  of  our  lives.  The  exploits  of  men  aud 
machines  In  outer  space  excite  and  thrlU  us 
all.  The  valiant  young  men  who  have  be- 
come  symbolic  of  our  national  effort  as  as- 
tronauts are  close  to  every  American  family 
Yet— 

The  President  continued — 
we  must  remember  that  these  are  only  primi- 
tive years  In  the  epoch  of  space  exploration 
and  utUlzatlon — an  epoch  that  wlU  run  to 
the  end  of  time.  In  the  next  decade  and  In 
all  the  decades  to  come,  the  capabilities  of 
nations  in  space  will  multiply  far  beyond  our 
comprehension  today. 

Efforts  to  explore  outer  space  are 
bound  to  continue  and  to  increase — not 
only  because  man  is  rapidly  coming  to 
tax  the  resources  of  this  planet  but  be- 
cause space,  like  the  highest  moimtain, 
is  there  to  be  explored.  I  believe  we  all 
must  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
President  when  he  says  that  "the  future 
leaves  no  option.  Responsible  men  must 
push  forward  in  the  exploration  of  space, 
near  and  far.  Their  voyages  must  be 
made  in  peace  for  purposes  of  peace  on 
earth.  This  treaty  is  a  step — a  first  step, 
but  a  long  step — toward  assuring  the 
peace  essential  for  the  long  journey." 

I  am  sure  we  are  united  today,  Mr. 
President,  in  congratulating  President 
Johnson  upon  the  taking  of  this  step— 
which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  his  administration. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ADMISSION  OF  KENTUCKY  TO  THE 
UNION  (H.  CON.  RES.  204) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  204)  marking  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing House  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses the  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky on  the  175  armiversary  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union. 

Today,  June  1,  marks  the  day  on  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  proudly 
entered  the  Federal  Union  as  the  15th 
State  in  1792.  so  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  this  resolution  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

On  MArch  3, 1987,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Morton,  I  Introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  15.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  17  of  this  year. 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  ex- 
tend the  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the 
Congress  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 


the  175th  anniversary  of  statehood  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Several  days  before  the  introduction  of 
our  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  William  H. 
Naicher,  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  had  Introduced  a 
resolution  with  similar  purpose  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 204,  the  concurrent  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Natcher,  and  it  has  come 
to  the  Senate  today. 

Because  these  resolutions  are  directed 
to  the  same  expression  of  greetings  and 
felicitations  by  the  Congress,  and  as 
many  observances  of  this  anniversary  are 
planned  this  summer  in  Kentucky,  Sena- 
tor Morton  and  I  have  joined  with  our 
colleagues  from  Kentucky  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  joint  desire  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  enacted  in 
advance  of  the  local  celebrations. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  and 
the  interest  of  Congressman  Natcher, 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  204) 
does  honor  to  them  and  to  our  entire 
State. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  for  his 
interest  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15,  wliich  he  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  without  delay. 
He  is  a  neighbor  who  has  always  been 
concerned  with  the  history  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  to  complete  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  again  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  the 
prompt  passage  of  our  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  states 
the  case.  The  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  In  the  House  and  will  die  there 
without  any  further  action.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  it  does  not  have  to  be  recalled. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution   (H.  Con. 
Res.  204)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  204 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  Into  the  Union  and 
Joins  with  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  in  commemorating  this  anni- 
versary. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 


CELEBRATION  OP  THE  PRELUDE  TO 
INDEPENDENCE— AN  ADDRESS  BY 
JAMES  E.  WEBB 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  May  27,  a  celebration  of  the 
prelude  to  independence  was  held  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  The  occasion  honored 


the  great  American  patriots  of  Virginia 
who  worked  so  diUgently  to  give  real 
meaning  and  substance  to  the  concepts 
of  individual  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment in  those  historic  days  from  May  15 
to  July  4,  1776. 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress to  mark  the  occasion,  recalling 
eloquently  the  great  contributions  made 
to  America  and  the  entire  free  world  by 
the  efforts  of  these  distinguished  fathers 
of  freedom. 

Entitled  "From  Runnymede  to  Gany- 
mede," Mr.  Webb's  address  captures  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  18th- 
century  leaders  at  Williamsburg,  and 
traces  them  through  the  pages  of  his- 
tory to  today's  exploration  of  space. 

Calling  man's  probing  of  space  an 
epoch  of  vast  significance,  Mr.  Webb 
notes  that  it  is  a  "prelude  to  a  new  age 
in  our  endless  quesi,  for  enlarging  and 
applying  understanding  of  ourselves  and 
our  environment."  He  describes  this 
gigantic  space  undertaking  as  "uniquely 
our  quest — our  imique  destiny,  and  our 
unlimited  adventure." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Webb's  address  printed 
In  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  RimNTMEDx  to  Oantmcde 

(Address  by  James  E.  Webb.  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  prelude  to  Independence,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.) 

Governor  Rockefeller,  Governor  Godwin, 
Mayor  Stryker.  Dr.  Strassner,  Mr.  Humelsine, 
Distin^lshed  OueEta,  Friends,  It  Is  a  great 
honor  to  share  with  you  the  privUege  of 
meeting  here  In  WUllamsburg  to  recall  the 
concepts  of  Individual  liberty,  self-govern- 
ment, responsible  leadership,  and  public 
service  breathed  into  life  by  the  great  Amer- 
ican patriots  who  did  their  work  here  in  the 
fifty  days  from  May  IS  to  July  4,  1T76.  Time 
and  again  on  these  occasions  Governor  Rock- 
efeller and  ills  distinguished  guests  have 
pointed  out  that  Independence  for  the  United 
States  was  acoompllsbed  because  the  leaders 
of  Virginia  based  their  work  on  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  man  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  collection  of  Individuals  making  up  so- 
ciety. 

While  the  main  events  whicb  we  commem- 
orate here  today  took  place  In  fifty  dajrs, 
there  was  a  long  i>erlod  In  which,  to  \ise 
Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  "the  great  con- 
tinent lay  'a  veUed  and  virgin  shore'  In 
flaming  desires  that  could  not  be  gratified, 
stirring  dreams  that  only  enticed  brave  men 
to  their  death,  exciting  to  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture, but  never  to  substantial  or  lasting 
achievement." 

Then  came  a  colonial  development  prelude 
that  lasted  more  than  fifty  years.  Even  the 
Byrds  of  Virginia  had  to  submit  to  Its  rigors. 
In  fact.  In  1717,  having  lost  his  first  wife, 
WlUlam  Byrd  of  Westover  was  in  London 
paying  ardent  suit  to  a  young  lady  named 
Mary  Smith  whose  father  required  that  he 
set  down  an  analysis  of  his  property  and  In- 
come. He  did  this,  adding  a  statement  of  bis 
honorable  descent  from  the  Byrds  of  Che- 
shire. But  Mr.  Smith  replied  coldly  that  prop- 
erty on  the  moon  was  as  acceptable  as  an 
estate  in  Virginia.  So  Byrd  lost  Mary  Smith. 

Tonight  the  moon  seems  much  nearer  and 
samples  ot  It  are  eagerly  awaited  by  scientists 
all  over  the  world.  It  Is  nearer,  because  over 
400,000  men  and  women  have  worked  hard 


to  develop  every  scientific  discipline,  every 
major  area  of  technology  and  every  engineer- 
ing and  management  requirement  to  succeed 
In  the  largest  and  most  complex  non-mllltary 
undertaking  of  all  tUne.  Our  Nation  has 
mobilized  for  this  project  within  a  decade 
the  number  of  people  who  were  required  to 
build  our  transcontinental  railroads.  As  In- 
dependent individuals  they  have  cooperated 
to  use  gravity.  Inertia,  thermodynamics  and 
celestial  mechanics  in  extraordinary  new 
ways.  They  have  constructed  a  rocket- 
powered  transportation  system  that  Is  already 
being  used  again  and  again,  not  only  to  the 
moon,  but  to  almost  any  place  In  the  solar 
system.  And  we  have  passed  the  peak.  Five 
thousand  men  and  women  are  leaving  this 
space  work  every  month  to  use  their  new 
skills  to  serve  our  economy  In  other  fields. 

Property  from  the  moon  wlU  soon  become 
a  more  acceptable  asset  than  even  an  estate 
In  Virginia.  Today  oommuhicatlons  satel- 
lites and  weather  satellites  are  serving  to  Ue 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America, 
and  Australia  together  and  to  provide  to  the 
entire  world  useful  weather  information. 

On  June  25.  the  people  of  24  nations,  com- 
pletely glrdUng  the  earth,  will  simultaneously 
watcjr  the'Kune  television  program — which 
win  teU  mlUlons  of  men  what  other  men  are 
doix»g  at  many  points  around  the  world. 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  communica- 
tions satelUtcs  will  both  be  used  to  make  this 
possible. 

Thirty-nine  nations  currently  receive  cloud 
cover  pictures  on  a  routine  basis  from  our 
weather  satellites. 

During  the  period  from  last  February  to 
April,  a  combination  of  surface-based,  air- 
borne, seaborne,  and  satelUte  observations 
were  taken  in  the  Pacific  which  will  be  xised 
for  many  years  to  study  fundamental  mete- 
orological problems. 

Observing  the  earth  from  satelUtea  wUl 
soon  provide  a  powerful  means  for  us  and 
other  nations  to  locate  potential  areas  of 
mineral  and  oU  resources. 

And  man  is  not  only  looking  toward  how 
space  can  serve  him  here  on  earth,  but  U 
also  continuing  to  look  further  outward  into 
space,  eagerly  awaiting  the  time  when  he  can 
travel  to  the  moons  of  other  planets  than 
hia  own  earth.  One  such  moon  revolves 
around  Jupiter,  that  distant  and  stUl  UtUe- 
known  planet.  Its  naaie  Is  Oanymede,  and 
It  was  discovered  by  Oallleo  160  yaan  beforv 
the  famous  fifty  days  we  celebrate  today. 

The  capabiuty  man  now  has  to  project 
himself  or  his  Inatnunents  to  our  own  near- 
by moon  or  a  distant  moon  of  Jupiter  Is,  of 
course,  dependent  on  that  developed  Intti- 
lectuallty  which  flourlahea  on  man's  Inde- 
pendence, nourished  by  individual  Uberty. 
and  freedom  of  choice.  This  Is  less  weU 
stated  In  our  history  books  than  Is  the  story 
of  that  great  turning  point  In  man's  stmggle 
for  Independence  and  liberty  that  occurred 
at  Runnymede  in  the  13th  Century.  Bunny- 
mede  means,  to  moet  of  us,  an  epoch  in  man's 
struggle  for  his  natural  rights  and  for  self • 
fulfillment.  Oanymede  means  an  Intellectual 
concept  and  an  object  so  distant  we  can 
hardly  reach  it  In  this  century.  But  both 
are  symbolic.  Therefore,  I  have  choeen  for 
my  topic  today  "From  Runnymede  to  Guny- 
mede." 

The  men  who  labored  here  In  1776  took 
the  long  view  of  man,  man  In  space.  If  you 
will,  since  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
ours,  man  has  always  been  in  space  and 
always  wUl  be.  He  was  in  space  with  King 
John  at  Runnymede  when  be  made  his  giant 
step  toward  guaranteed  human  rights;  he 
was  in  space  with  OalUeo  Oalllel  at  Padua 
In  the  17th  Century,  when  he  made  his  giant 
step  toward  understanding  his  pliMse  In  space 
with  the  aid  of  free  scientific  thought;  and 
he  will  be  In  space  at  Oanymede  in  the  31st 
Century  if  he  chooses  to  stop  there  to  do  a 
detailed  spectro-analysls  of  Jupiter  to  see  U 
life  exists.  No  one  has  yet  figured  out  a  way 
to  land  on  Jupiter  itself. 
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Already,  here  on  earth,  we  are  performing 
experiments  whlcb  show  the  possibility  that 
aome  life  could  evolve  even  on  that  hostile 
planet. 

Thus,  while  this  century  will  bring  us  the 
oapAblllty  to  travel  to  otir  moon  and  the  near- 
by planets  Venus  and  Mars,  man  already  be- 
gins to  dream  of  going  on  to  the  distant 
planets  In  the  next  century.  If  Jefferson  were 
alive  today,  he  would  without  doubt  be  an 
enthusiastic  participant  In  this  thought 
process.  In  Jefferson  there  was  a  happy  mar- 
riage of  physical  science  and  political  science. 
Through  him,  both  were  Joined  for  good  at 
Williamsburg  In  1776. 

Jefferson  knew  about  Runnymede.  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  extend  the  progress 
man  had  made  In  the  Intervening  five  cen- 
turies. Interestingly  enough.  Jefferson  also 
knew  about  Oanymede.  More  than  this,  he 
understood  the  profound  importance  of  In- 
teraction between  the  physical  and  the  social 
sciences.  He  knew  the  sequence  that  plays 
Itself  out  as  man's  attention  Is  drawn  to  a 
phenomenon  of  nature  and  be  begins  to 
think  about  it,  refine  his  observations  and 
analyze  them  In  depth.  He  understood  that 
given  enough  motivation,  enough  Intelli- 
gence, and  enough  time,  man  would  then 
begin  to  Identify  the  Important  elements  to 
perceive  their  relationships  one  to  another. 
He  recognized  that  through  this  scientific 
method,  there  would  come  some  understand- 
ing, and  that  with  sufficient  understanding, 
man  could  achieve  the  power  to  make  pre- 
dictions about  the  phenomenon  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  drawn. 

Many  who  explain  science  and  Interpret 
the  scientific  method  today  stop  at  this 
point,  but  Jefferson  was  a  close  student  of 
Bacon,  and  recognized  that  with  a  deeper 
and  more  profound  understanding,  man  dis- 
covers the  basic  principles  that  enable  him 
to  predict  related  phenomena,  and  that  he 
will  discover  he  can  control  some  of  these 
and  put  them  to  work. 

The  term  we  used  today  for  man's  ability 
to  capture  and  put  to  work  the  forces  of 
nature  Is  technology,  and  since  technology 
frequently  gives  birth  to  better  means  for 
making  new  scientific  observations,  it  con- 
tlnuftlly  provides  the  beginning  of  a  whole 
new  cycle  of  discovery,  undentandlng,  and 
practical  use  of  knowledge. 

As  Jefferson  thought  deeply  on  the  les- 
sons of  history  In  the  spring  of  1776,  It  Is 
beurdly  possible  that  he  did  not  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  the  meet  drsonatlc  examples 
of  man's  sdentiflc  success  had  derived  from 
his  centurles-old  interest  In  the  vast  regions 
outward  from  the  earth.  He  was  aware,  for 
example,  that  almost  two  hundred  years 
before,  the  famous  Danish  astronomer, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  -his  collaborators  per- 
fected the  quadrant  and  made  a  long  and 
especially  accurate  series  of  observations  of 
the  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets.  He  was 
aware  that  a  short  time  later,  Galileo  Oalilel 
applied  the  telescope  to  the  more  detailed 
study  of  our  moon  and  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system.  He  knew  that  the  observations 
of  Brahe  and  Galileo  cast  great  doubt  on 
the  then  current  theory  which  placed  the 
earth  at  the  center  of  the  solar  system  and 
which  had  been  man's  egocentric  view  since 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Jefferson 
knew  that  Johannes  Kepler,  a  student  of 
Brahe's,  achieved  greatness  by  analyzing 
Brahe's  data  and  deducing  his  famous  laws 
of  planetary  motion.  Jefferson  knew  well 
that  Newton,  who  was  described  as  "he  who 
In  genius  surpassed  human  kind,"  had  sur- 
veyed the  work  of  Kepler  on  planetary  mo- 
tions and  Galileo  on  falling  bodies  and  had 
concluded  that  the  dynamics  of  these  phe- 
nomena were  really  but  manifestations  of 
a  Tinlversal  principle  which  became  bis  law 
of  gravitation.  He  knew  that  Newton  had 
gone  on  to  enunciate  his  three  famous  laws 
of  motion  and  had  become  thereby,  apart 
from  relativlstic  considerations,  the  archi- 


tect of  dynamics  and  celestial  mechanics  as 
we  know  them  even  today. 

Here  in  Willian[isburg  two  hundred  years 
ago  Jefferson  undoubtedly  pondered  the 
massive  impact  on  man  and  society  of  this 
sequence  of  events.  What  did  it  mean,  what 
could  it  mean  to  the  new  nation  being  born, 
that  those  literary  and  religious  positions 
which  had  rallied  around  the  fallacious 
earth-centered  univefse  of  Ptolemy,  and 
were  made  vivid  in  the  epic  poems  of  Milton 
and  Dante,  had  been  so  recently  and  so 
sorely  shaken  by  advancing  Intellectual  piroc- 
esses? 

Could  Jefferson  have  foreseen  that  man's 
lesson  in  humility  and  in  objectivity  in  the 
face  of  such  a  vast  unfolding  physical  uni- 
verse had  only  begun,  and  that  the  forces 
of  a  free-thinking  science  would  shortly 
bring  man  to  conceive  that  the  solar  system 
itself  was  nowhere  near  the  center  of  the 
universe?  Indeed,  that  the  universe  Itself 
Is  an  Immense  space-time  continuum  In 
whlcb  energy  and  mass  are  Interchanging  on 
a  grand  scale?  , 

We  know  today  that  if  knowledge  is  to  be 
of  benefit  to  mankind,  it  must  be  put  to 
work  through  organised  society.  Jefferson 
knew  this  too.  He  had  read  John  Locke  and 
bad  placed  his  picture  In  his  home.  Indeed 
he  had  made  Locke's  "Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding"  a  subject  of  careful 
study.  He  knew  what  Galileo's  great  accom- 
plishment had  contributed  to  Newton's 
work,  and  that  it  had  also  provided  an  in- 
spirational basis  for  Newton's  friend,  John 
Locke,  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  gov- 
ernment. The  effect  of  Locke's  works  defin- 
ing and  defending  human  rights  were 
strongly  reflected  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  In  much  that  came  there- 
after. 

And  so,  it  is  today,  hard  to  imagine  a 
grander  consequence  of  the  croes-fertniza- 
tion  of  ideas  In  the  history  of  man  than  that 
represented  by  Locke  and  Newton  as  seen  by 
Jefferson. 

In  our  early  days,  WaalUngton,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin  built  in  concert  on 
the  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  they  did 
this  with  all  the  effectiveness  that  character- 
ized the  work  of  Brahe,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton.  This  was  no  stnall  feat.  Washington, 
the  soldier,  had  to  know  government  like  he 
knew  war;  Hamilton,  the  lawyer,  had  to  know 
banking  like  he  knew  Jurisprudence;  Jeffer- 
son, the  phlloeopher,  bad  to  know  men  like 
he  knew  logic;  and  Vranklln.  the  scientist, 
had  to  know  diplomacy  like  he  knew  elec- 
tricity. There  was  no  assumption  underlying 
their  work  more  important  than  that  in- 
dividually free  men  would  become  collec- 
tively responsible  men.  They  set  a  pattern  of 
collective  action  and  governmental  frame- 
work that  has  enabled  a  growing  society  of 
free  men  to  effectively  exercise  Initiative  in 
exploiting  new  knowledge  through  new  tech- 
nology on  a  scale  nevtr  before  attained.  Our 
free  society  has  become  a  select  haven  for 
free-thlnklng  science  and  advanced  tech- 
nology, with  the  result  that  Its  search  for, 
and  application  of,  now  knowledge  has  been 
successful  on  a  scale  Which  challenges  all  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  return  to  Newton  and  recall 
that  bis  third  law  of  motion,  equating  action 
and  reaction,  is  especially  suited  for  provid- 
ing vehicles  that  move  In  the  vacuum  outside 
our  atmosphere.  This  possibility  was  recog- 
nized by  Robert  Ooddard.  who  conceived  and 
developed  the  first  small  liquid  rocket,  over 
thirty  years  ago.  He  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  large  space  booet^rs  of  today  that  have 
already  succeeded  in  taking  man  far  away 
from  the  earth  vhere  be  may  make  even 
more  revealing  observations  and  find  new 
ways  to  make  use  of  his  environment. 

Truly,  then  we  are  witnessing  the  full 
measure  of  John  Wesley  Powell's  penetrating 
observation  in  1888  when,  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
Of  Science,   he   stated,   "In   man's  progress 


from  savagery  to  enlightenment,  he  has 
transferred  the  laws  of  beast  evolution  from 
himself  to  his  Inventions,  and  relieved  of  the 
load,  he  has  soared  away  to  the  goal  of  bis 
destiny  on  the  wings  of  higher  law." 

It  is  instructive  to  mentally  blast  off  from 
earth  and  look  at  ourselves  as  an  entity  in 
the  totality  of  this  space  region  which  we 
can  now  traverse.  Either  individually  or  col- 
lectively as  an  element  of  mass  or  energy, 
man's  presence  In  space  can  easily  be  cal- 
culated to  be  of  trivial  significance.  On  the 
grand  scale  of  space,  man  appears  to  be  a 
physical  triviality. 

As  an  intellectual  entity,  however,  he  is 
as  uniquely  significant  in  the  totality  ot 
space  as  he  is  in  the  locality  of  earth.  By  all 
odds,  his  destiny  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of 
his  intellect.  He  appears  to  have  no  recourse 
but  to  engage  by  all  means  available  in  the 
endless  search  for  new  food  for  thought- 
new  information  which  he  digests  to  form 
the  new  knowledge  that  enables  him  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  better  understanding  of 
himself  in  his  enviromnent.  This  search,  then, 
is  the  greatest  continuing  adventure  known 
to  man  and  it  is  \iniquely  his  tn  the  phys- 
ical universe.  It  Is  uniquely  suited  to  con- 
structively consiunlng  all  of  his  resources, 
mental  and  physical;  thus,  if  man  so  chooses. 
he  does  indeed  have  an  outlet  for  all  the 
effort  now  expended  in  conflict  or  wars,  an 
outlet  vastly  more  noble  and  rewarding. 

But  the  events  of  the  day  make  It  clear 
that  the  existence  of  conflict  and  war  still 
provlfles  dramatic  evidence  of  the  animal 
that  remains  In  man;  that  man  himself  U 
the  one  animal  that  man  has  far  from  fully 
mastered. 

George  Mason  penned  in  Article  XV  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  "That  no  free 
Government,  or  blessing  of  Liberty  can  be 
preserved  to  any  people  but  by  .  .  .  frequent 
recurrence  to  fundamental  principles." 

What  then  are  these  principles  as  they 
apply  today?  To  get  at  this  question,  let  us 
take  another  view  of  ourselves  paying  special 
attention  to  the  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  is  important  to  note  first  that  we 
have  become  a  nation  composed  largely  of 
specialists,  both  as  individuals  and  profes- 
sional groups.  This  has  been  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  number  and  com- 
plexity of  the  functions  which  must  be  per- 
formed, each  of  which  must  be  tractable  for 
the  individual,  for  his  professional  or  asso- 
ciated group,  and  for  those  who  must  fit 
them  together  to  provide  an  effective  total 
operation  of  society.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
then,  we  have  evolved  Into  a  highly  complex, 
interconnected,  and  interdependent  system 
of  people,  groups,  functions,  and  interests. 
This  is  in  contradistinction  to  our  early 
period  when  the  advancing  frontier  provided 
opportunity  and  fluidity,  and  the  pattern  of 
settlement  consisted  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  loosely  connected  groups  whlcb 
could  enjoy  a  quewl-lndependent  existence. 

Now  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  evolution  is  that  our  fundamental 
principles,  and  rules  of  law  and  order  have 
been  able  to  adjust  and  evolve  at  more  or 
less  the  same  rate.  Within  our  constitutional 
frame  of  government,  this  has  served  to  pre- 
serve the  essential  Independence  and  freedom 
of  the  individual,  and  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  forces  and  positions  between  existing  and 
new  groups. 

Increasingly  science  and  technology  have 
been  important  forcing  functions  of  this 
evolution.  It  is  the  prime  purpose  of  science 
to  enlarge  our  understanding  of  known 
phenomena  and  to  begin  our  understanding 
of  new  phenomena.  The  output  of  this  effort 
is  new  knowledge  which  is  put  to  work  In 
improving  the  way  we  do  things  we  already 
know  how  to  do,  and  in  developing  ways 
of  doing  things  we  never  knew  how  to  do 
before.  Accordingly,  science  and  technology 
facilitate  the  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved functions  In  our  society,  and  the 
most   effective   management   techniques  for 
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exploiting  these  functions  have  largely  in- 
volved the  specializing  of  people  and  groups. 
More  generally,  however,  the  essential  prod- 
uct of  science  and  technology  Is  change — 
that  Is,  change  in  the  attitudes  and  interests 
of  people  through  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge,  and  change  in  the  methods  of 
action  and  interaction  of  people  through  the 
application  of  this  Icnowledge.  It  follows  too, 
that  the  larger  the  effort  In  science  and 
technology,  the  larger  those  changes  will  be 
and  the  more  rapidly  they  will  occur. 

Is  this  sufficient  background  against  which 
to  ask  if  we  today  are  participating  in  a 
prelude  to  the  independence  or  loss  of  it  in 
the  2l8t  Century?  Can  we  now  grasp  the 
basic  problem  posed  for  the  individual  by 
big  science  and  big  technology  as  major 
continuing  elements  In  the  same  way  the 
problems  of  1776  were  grasped  by  the  men 
we  honor  today? 

We  know  that  the  effect  of  science  and 
technology  is  to  upset  the  dynamic  equilib- 
rium of  society.  The  bigger  the  effort  on  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  bigger  and  more 
rapid  these  perturbations  are  likely  to  be. 

The  hard  fact  of  life  for  organized  so- 
ciety and  its  leaders  today  is  that  if  dynamic 
equilibrium  Is  achieved  at  any  one  time  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain. 
This  Is  especially  true  when  It  is  upset  by 
a  number  of  large  Innovations  not  Intro- 
duced with  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  their  second  and   third  order  effects. 

There  Is  significant  evidence  that  new  and 
Improved  methods  must  be  brought  Into  play 
to  analyze  and  prepare  for  the  Introduction 
of  major  Innovations.  These  methods  must 
Include  not  only  consideration  of  the  direct 
benefits  which  the  Innovations  are  primarily 
Intended  to  provide,  but  also  the  intellectual 
response  time  of  humans,  the  Inertia  of  hu- 
m.in  systems,  and  the  interaction  of  human 
endeavors  with  their  supporting  physical  and 
social  environment. 

In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, our  experience  to  date  indicates 
that  for  success  we  must  make  the  most  care- 
ful analysis  of  all  factors  at  the  start,  and 
still  be  prepared  to  adjust  to  meet  reality 
when  conditions  turn  out  to  differ  from  those 
foreseen.  When  we  proceed  this  way  the  "In- 
tegrated systems"  approach  developed  for  de- 
fense systems  and  for  space  exploration  Is 
vastly  more  effective  lor  specific  purposes 
than  the  "independent  components"  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  problems  In  com- 
plex dynamic  systems. 

We  all  know  that  goals  for  society  and  the 
projects  to  achieve  them  are  realistic  only 
aa  they  are  achievable  with  existing  systems 
or  desirable  modifications  of  such  systems. 
This  means  that  goals,  projects,  and  sys- 
tems must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  viewed 
as  Inter-dependent  elements,  and  goals  that 
depend  on  undesirable  systems  are  undesir- 
able goals.  Cooperation  is  desirable;  loss  of 
Independence  or  individuality  is  not.  The 
classic  and  continuing  goal  of  our  society  is 
to  preserve  those  basic  freedoms  and  rights 
that  have  t>een  won  for  responsible  individ- 
uals, and  the  essential  bases  for  cooperation 
between  responsible  groups  within  the  frame- 
work of  representative  government. 

The  problem  of  choosing  goals  In  our  so- 
ciety depends  on  both  our  capabilities  and 
our  desires.  From  a  capability  point  of  view, 
we  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  of  sur- 
viving In  our  natural  environment.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  creating  problems  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  but  these  are  In  no  sense 
Intractable  to  scientific  and  technological  so- 
lution. We  are  In  the  process  of  pulling  up 
the  rearward  displaced  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  we  are  extending  assistance  to  pro- 
vide security  and  opportunity  to  many  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  All  of  this  we 
are  doing,  and  yet  there  is  still  capability 
left  over.  There  is  some  desire  left  over,  too, 
and  we  are  satisfying  this  desire  by  applying 
some  of  our  remaining  capability  to  the  en- 


largement of  our  science  and  technology  ef- 
fort, on  earth  and  out  In  space.  There  are 
many  Important  factors  that  contribute  to 
this,  but  there  Is  one  that  stands  out.  This 
Is  the  fact  that  the  carefully  conceived  meth- 
ods of  science  and  technology  provide  the 
only  proven  means  knoton  to  man  for  con- 
sistently enlarging  an^  applying  his  under- 
standing of  himself  and  his  environment. 
Moreover,  man  alone  of  all  creatures  has 
learned  to  develop  and  use  these  methods  for 
these  means. 

In  this  setting,  the  opening  of  the  space 
regions  to  man's  exploration  and  use  Is  an 
epoch  of  vast  significance.  It  Is  a  prelude  to 
a  new  age  in  our  endless  quest  for  enlarging 
and  applying  understanding  of  ourselves  and 
our  environment.  It  Is  uniquely  our  quest — 
our  unique  destiny,  and  our  unlimited 
adventure. 

And  so  we  have  arrived  back  at  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  evolution  of  our  free  society 
from  18th  Century  Williamsburg  toward  an 
unknown  but  beckoning  21st  Century.  The 
challenge  at  Williamsburg  was  to  establish 
an  Independent  order  of  free  and  responsible 
men  whose  physical  frontier  would  then 
move  North,  South,  and  West,  and  whose 
Intellectual  frontiers  would  be  bounded 
solely  by  their  Individual  capacities  and  their 
ability  to  cooperate.  This  challenge  was  met 
so  magnificently  that  the  physical  frontier 
is  not  now  measured  by  the  horizontal  but 
by  the  vertical — It  Is  out  In  space  away  from 
earth.  We  are  exploring  this  frontier  with 
Mariner  and  Surveyor,  and  also  with  Glenn 
and  Schlrra,  like  Jefferson  probed  North  and 
West  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  Today's  frontier 
is  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  maintain 
individual  freedom  and  yet  Jolji  many  minds 
and  hands  In  concerted  action.  Independence 
must  continue  to  find  a  way  to  Include  inter- 
dependence In  spite  of  complexity.  Interde- 
pendence Is  the  root  of  the  nonlinearity 
which  marks  the  safe  limits  of  our  overall 
system,  and  of  our  Individual  lives. 

Can  we  as  Individuals  be  essentially  free 
and  yet  interdependent?  Can  we  remain  free 
and  still  put  a  governor  on  society  that  will 
stop  us  short  of  war?  Can  we  remain  inde- 
pendent and  still  go  to  Ganymede?  This  is 
Zeno's  paradox  of  the  20tb  Century  and  may 
continue  Into  the  2lBt.  How  we  answer  It  to- 
day and  tomorrow  will  make  up  the  char- 
acter of  any  prelude  to  independence  for 
man  in  the  21st  Century.  Much  of  what  we 
can  contribute  to  the  answer  lies  in  a  fact 
that  Is  obvious.  This  fact  is  the  essential 
requirement  for  each  of  us  to  do  what  we 
can  as  individuals  and  as  groups  to  make 
our  system  of  representative  government 
work,  and  then  work  better.  More  and  more 
this  means  that  each  of  us  must  find  a  way 
to  reach  through  complexity  and  organized 
prejudice  to  trusted  sources  of  Information 
and  organized  facts.  We  must  not  do  less 
than  to  make  sure  we  imderstand  the 
fundamentals,  in  the  many  important  dis- 
ciplines of  hiunan  activity.  Without  this 
understanding  of  at  least  the  fundamentals, 
from  the  golden  rule  to  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  natural  selection,  today's  citizen  will 
not  play  the  role  only  he  can  play  In  repre- 
sentative society:  cannot  bridge  the  gap  from 
one  discipline  to  another,  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  Without  this  a  citizen  today  caimot  be 
a  fully  effective  participant  in  a  free  society. 
Indeed,  without  this  basic  understanding  on 
a  large  scale  at  all  levels,  our  Nation  is 
likely  to  forfeit  the  capability  of  collectively 
responsible  action  and  thus  for  an  effective 
free  society.  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  tre- 
mendous intellectual  and  cooperative  effort 
made  here  in  Williamsburg  In  the  fifty  days 
that  were  the  prelude  to  Independence  In 
1776.  If  we  can  now  build  on  this  heritage 
to  achieve  the  same  kind  of  success  In  the 
face  of  the  massive  complexities  of  our  times, 
I  am  confident  that  free  men  of  the  21st 
Century  will  look  as  well  upon  us  as  we 
do  upon  the  men  whom  we  honor  here  today. 
Thank  you. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
October  1956,  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  was  crushing  the  nation  of  Hun- 
gary, the  United  States  forced  the  Qov- 
emments  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Israel  to  cease  hostilities  they  were  con- 
ducting against  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

At  that  time  I  asked  whether  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  vas  one 
of  strength  against  the  weak  and  weak- 
ness against  the  strong. 

After  these  hostilities  were  terminated 
at  the  direction  of  the  United  States, 
I  visited  the  Mideast  and  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Israelis  would  have  been 
successful  in  these  hostilities  without 
either  British  or  French  support. 

Three  years  later.  In  1959,  I  talked 
to  the  man  who  had  been  commanding 
general  of  the  Israel  forces  in  the  field. 
He  stated: 

Whereas  the  plans  for  the  British  and 
French  to  reach  Cairo  were,  in  each  case, 
three  weeks,  our  plan  was  three  days. 

When  I  questioned  this  he  replied: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  let  quite  a  few 
of  my  men  have  a  swim  in  the  Nile. 

The  purpose  of  presenting  this  latter 
story  is  to  present  also  the  dominance 
of  the  Israel  position  at  the  time  the 
United  States  forced  that  country  and 
its  other  two  allies  to  cease  hostilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  on  our  part, 
the  stock  of  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  soared,  the  effectiveness  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  was  destroyed,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  damaged 
substantially  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

During  1957,  when  I  pointed  out  what 
the  problems  In  this  rise  of  Nasser's  mili- 
tary position  would  ultimately  present  to 
the  United  States,  I  was  criticized  by 
certain  interests  as  being  guilty  of  "po- 
litical hooliganism." 

Apparently  the  U.S.  Government  later 
at  least  partially  recognized  the  danger 
in  the  policy  they  had  taken,  danger  not 
only  to  the  position  of  Israel,  a  state,  in 
effect,  created  by  this  coimtry  in  1948, 
but  also  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  because  in  1957  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  the  following  statement: 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  .  .  .  (establish  the 
principle  of  free  or  Innocent  passage  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba).  That  intention  was 
made  clear  I  tWnk  by  the  aide  memolre 
which  we  gave  to  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  publUhed  last  February.  Now  the  ques- 
tion of  how  It  takes  place  Is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. I  think  that  It  is  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  slilpplng  Is  or  shortly  will 
be  In  fact  passing  through  the  straits,  al- 
though I  also  think  that  It  Js  Important  to 
get  a  decision  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  as  to  what  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  are.  We  Indicated.  Indeed,  In  that 
aide  memolre  that  that  would  be  a  factor; 
that  we  felt  that  the  preponderance  of  leg^l 
authority  was  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  passage  unless  and  until  there  was  a 
contrary  decision  by  the  World  Court.  And 
you  may  recall  that  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
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belligerent  rights  should  be  exercised  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Sharm  el-SheUih  area  and  the 
Straits  of  Tlran,  becaviae  he  also  shared  the 
view  that  the  preponderance  of  legal  author- 
ity was  that  there  was  no  right  to  exercise 
belligerent  rights  and  to  stop  Innocent  pas- 
sage through  there. 

In  addition,  during  that  year  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  also  stated: 

I  believe  that  Israel  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  having  conformed  to  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  the  world  community  as  expressed  In 
the  various  United  Nations  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  withdrawal.  It  has  always  been 
the  view  of  this  Qovernment  that  after  the 
withdrawal  there  shoiild  be  a  united  effort 
by  all  the  nations  to  bring  about  conditions 
In  the  area  more  stable,  more  concrete  and 
more  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  than 
ttaoM  reached  heretofore.  Already  the  UJ7. 
General  Assembly  has  adopted  resolutions 
which  presage  such  a  better  future.  Hopes 
and  expectations  based  thereon  were  voiced 
by  your  Foreign  Minister  and  others.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  reasonable  to  entertain  such 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  T7.S.,  as  a  friend  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  area  and  as  a  loyal  member 
of  the  ni7.,  will  seek  that  such  hopes  prove 
not  to  be  In  vain. 

Some  9  years  later — January  1966 — 
upon  returning  from  Vietnam,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  continuing  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  any  real  ac- 
complishment in  the  Vietnam  theater 
was  hurting  badly  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States,  all  over  the  world. 

I  presented  that  few  people  could 
understand  why  a  nation  with  200  mil- 
lion people,  and  a  gross  national  product 
approaching  three-quarters  of  a  trillion 
dollars,  was  having  so  little  real  success 
in  its  war  effort  against  a  country  of  17 
million  people  with  a  gross  national 
product  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  own. 

In  1966, 1  came  back  from  the  Far  East 
through  the  Middle  East,  and  thereupon 
reported  also  my  deep  apprehensions 
about  not  only  the  size,  but  also  the  qual- 
ity, of  the  United  Arab  Republic  military 
strength  supplied  them  primarily  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  I  stated 
we  should  either  move  forward  or  move 
out  of  the  Vietnam  picture,  that  we 
should  not  be  trapped  Into  any  silly  "en- 
clave" theory,  especially  because,  with 
our  some  40  military  commitments, 
worldwide,  we  were  overconunitted;  and 
that  this  was  especially  true  because  we 
were  receiving  little  help  from  any  other 
nations  of  the  free  world,  and  none  ex- 
cept from  coimtrles  in  that  general  area. 

After  a  trip  to  Europe,  on  May  4,  1966, 
In  an  open  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees,  I  reported  in  part  as 
follows: 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  is  over-committed 
politically,  or  over-extended  from  a  fiscal 
and  monetary  standpoint.  But  if  military 
conunltments  are  an  Important  part  of  po- 
Utlcal  and  economic  commitments,  then  this 
nation  is  over-extended,  in  all  three 
categories. 

Rich  and  powerful  though  we  are,  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
to  both  finance  and  defend  the  so-called 
"Free  World"  with  such  Uttle  support  from 
our  friends  and  allies.  They  should  live  up 
to  their  commitments,  as  we  liave  to  ours. 

In  addition,  unless  we  change  the  "nor- 


malcy" approach  now  characteristic  of  our 
domestic  policies  and  programs  Incident  to 
handling  these  worldwide  commitments, 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  nature 
and  scope  of  these  oommitments;  and  even 
so,  some  reduction  would  be  desirable. 

Under  current  plans  and  programs,  there 
Is  little  chance  of  maintaining  adequately 
trained  personnel  necessary  to  hancUe  our 
present  worldwide  commitments,  even  if 
those  commitments  do  not  Involve  us  in 
further  trouble  in  same  oti^eT  country. 

Upon  returning  from  Vietnam  in  Jan- 
uary 1967,  I  again  visited  the  Middle 
East,  and  talked  to  various  people,  In- 
cluding Ambassador  Battle  in  Cairo; 
Ambassador  Bums  and  others  In  Jor- 
dan; Ambassador  Barbour,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Defense  Minister  Eshkol,  For- 
eign Minister  Eban.  and  General  Dayan 
In  Israel;  and  Ambassador  Talbot  in 
Greece. 

Again,  I  was  astonished  at  the  further 
Increased  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Air  Force, 
along  with  other  developments  In  their 
military  strength,  which  should  not  be 
developed  any  further  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  so  stated  in  my  report,  much  of 
which  was  classified  before  release. 

After  my  visit  to  Jordan.  I  also  became 
apprehensive  about  the  future  relation- 
ship of  Jordan  with  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  that  coun- 
try to,  in  effect,  rely  on  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  of  the  free  world  in  order 
to  survive  In  the  Arab  world. 

A  comment  made  at  that  time  by  one 
of  our  able  people  in  the  area  was: 

The  story  is  aroiind  southern  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  that  the  Israelis  wanted  to 
attack  the  Syrians,  whom  they  knew  were 
responsible  for  the  border  incidents:  but  they 
were  afraid  to  because  they  knew  the  Syrians 
were  the  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  attacked  the  Jordanians  be- 
cause they  knew  the  Jordanians  were  the 
friends  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  representative  who  gave 
me  this  Information  added : 

A  story  of  this  kind  in  this  area  is  Just 
plain  murder  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

What  this  country  does  now  is  not  up 
to  any  member  of  the  legislative  branch. 
But  under  the  constitutional  theory  of 
advice,  and  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  if  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
on  the  basis  of  any  syllogistic  reasoning, 
now  allow  the  State  of  Israel  to  be  beaten 
back,  if  not  destroyed  at  this  time,  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  will  drop  to  the  point  where 
no  counti-y  will  believe  their  commit- 
ments are  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  upon  the  admi- 
rable statement  he  has  made.  He  knows 
my  love  and  affection  for  him.  so  I  need 
not  protest  that. 

What  the  Senator  has  discussed  is  crit- 
ically important,  buty  further  fact 
should  be  added.  We  areNiot  taking  over 
or  Americanizing  Israel's  smiggle  of  self- 
defense.  We  are  dealing  with  a  valorous 
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small  nation,  which  we  relied  on  very 
heavily  to  protect  our  flank  when  we  sent 
Marines  into  Lebanon  some  years  ago.  it 
is  a  nation  whose  prestige  in  military 
terms  has  risen  very  markedly  with  our 
own  Pentagon  in  recent  years. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
Etoes  he  not  believe,  in  making  the  decla- 
ration he  has  made— with  which  I  wish 
to  associate  myself — that  to  acquiesce  In 
Mr.  Nasser's  aggression  not  only  would 
damage  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
but  also  would  very  likely  open  the  door 
to  such  miscalculation  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  by  the  Sovie£  Union  itself,  as  to 
make  measurably  more  dangerous  the 
possibility  of  another  world  war? 

In  addition,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  interdiction  of  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  Near  East  which  still 
supply  Europe's  industrial  machine  with 
over  50  percent  of  the  fuel  it  requires. 
These  resources  could  be  cut  off  even  in 
a  wanton  way,  considering  the  emotion- 
alism, and  almost  the  passion  for  self- 
destruction,  which  one  sees  at  this  time 
in  the  Arab  world. 

I  should,  therefore,  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league whether  he  would  not  consider  it 
a  fitting  corollary  to  the  proposition 
which  he  has  announced  to  note  that 
we  are  not  dealing  in  this  situation  with 
the  Americanization  of  a  conflict.  On 
the  contrary,  are  we  not  dealing  with  a 
small  nation  which  is  determined  to 
secure  its  own  survival,  which  has  enor- 
mous respect  from  our  military  authori- 
ties in  terms  of  its  own  military  capacity, 
and  which  has  proven  its  reliability  as 
an  ally? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  let  me  re- 
ciprocate with  respect  to  my  feelings 
about  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Every  one  in  this  body  knows 
that  he  is  one  of  Its  ablest  and  most 
dedicated  Members. 

As  chairman  of  the  Mideast  South 
Asian  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have  done  my 
best  to  follow  the  problems  of  the  var- 
ious countries  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  little  of  what  the  able  Sena- 
tor characterizes  as  Americanization  in- 
volved in  this  present  crisis.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  correct.  We  have 
the  position  which  was  taken  in  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement  of  1950,  not  only  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French.  In  1951,  commitments 
were  also  made  by  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  already  stated  that  this  matter 
is  one  that  should  be  handled  with  our 
allies.  If  it  Is  right  for  us  to  be  in  Viet- 
liam,  the  war  we  are  waging  out  there  is 
just  as  important  to  all  countries  of  the 
free  world  as  it  is  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain— the  countries  we  also  forced  to  stop 
hostilities  in  1956— it  would  be  better  if 
we  could  handle  this  latest  Mideast 
flareuD  through  the  United  Nations. 
But,  if  we  cannot— and  In  all  candor  I 
was  not  overimpressed  with  the  recent 
sessions  on  the  subject  In  the  United  Na- 
tions— all  countries  should  realize  what 
the  precedent  of  allowing  the  closing  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  could  mean  to  them. 
As  I  see  it  there  are  three  basic  legs  to 
the  platform  of  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  this  country  and  all  coimtrles. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  leg  has  much  glamour  and  there- 
fore interest;  the  political -diplomatic 
leg.  The  second  has  glamour  and  equal 
interest,  and  is  a  component  part  of  the 
political— the  military  leg.  The  third  leg 
of  the  platform  of  our  security  and  well- 
being  has  little  interest  and  no  glamour, 
but  when  it  becomes  important  at  all  it 
becomes  vitaly  important.  A  man  does 
not  realize  the  importance  of  adequate 
resources,  at  times,  until  he  reaches  into 
his  pocket  and  cannot  pay  the  bill.  Then 
he  is  either  trusted,  or  taken  away.  In 
the  Middle  East,  what  worries  me  as 
much  as  the  political  and  military  aspect, 
are  the  economic  implications,  especi- 
ally to  one  of  the  closer  allies  this  coun- 
try has  today.  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  lost  its  Far  East  hold- 
ings of  rubber,  tin.  and  so  forth — and 
it  is  common  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
it  currently  depends  on  its  oil  position 
in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  result  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference, which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 
It  could  be  serious  to  all  free  world  coun- 
tries and  very  serious  indeed  for  Great 
Britain  to  have  that  oil  controlled  by 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  synonymous  with 
the  value  of  gold,  but  according  to  this 
same  Bretton  Woods  s^reement,  so  also 
is  the  pound.  Therefore,  unless  we  and 
our  allies,  best  of  all,  the  United  Nations, 
can  stop  this  latest  act  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
it  could  be  serious  indeed  to  that  third 
leg  of  our  platform  of  security,  the  eco- 
nomic leg. 

Mr.  JA^VITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further,  If  I  am  not  taxing 
him  too  much? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wiU  yield  the  floor 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  York,  if  he 
so  wishes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question,  and  give  the  Senator  an 
opportunity  to  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor used  the  word  "aggression"  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  in  the  Strait  of  Ti- 
ran.  I  wish  to  amplify  this  because  I 
have  listened  to.  and  read  with  great  in- 
terest, the  statements  made  in  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Arab  representa- 
tives, and  the  representatives  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  question  of  who  is  the  aggressor 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  key  question  in 
this  situation.  It  is  constantly  being  as- 
serted that  If  Israel  acts  to  insure  Its  sur- 
vival by  launching  hostilities,  it  would  be 
the  aggressor.  No  account  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  closing  of  the  Strait  of 
Tiran,  which  could  strangle  Israel. 


I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  the  following 
question,  which  may  be  rhetorical:  Is  it 
aggression  to  strangle  a  nation,  or  is  it 
aggression  only  if  you  fire  a  shot? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  went  through  a  comparable  sit- 
uation at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  went  through  much  of 
it  again  when  we  notified  the  French, 
the  British,  and  the  Israelis  to  cease  re- 
taliating against  the  economic  aggres- 
sion of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  1957. 
There  was  additional  aggression  on 
the  part  of  that  nation  a  few  days  ago, 
the  arbitrary  closing  of  a  port  which 
eliminates  much,  if  not  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  southern  Israel. 

The  longer  this  latest  move  is  allowed 
to  continue,  the  greater  the  possibility 
of  Nasser  achieving  his  goal  through  the 
establishment  of  a  status  quo;  and  if 
this  status  quo  continues  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  possibly  week  after  week, 
then  he  will  be  able  to  portray  any  re- 
sistance to  this  closing  as  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  also  aggression 
to  say  to  a  country :  I  am  about  to  liqui- 
date you,  and  then  to  mobilize  upon  its 
frontiers  fighting  forces  infinitely  greater 
than  required  for  border  forces,  with 
every  paraphernalia  for  aggression?  The 
other  nation  Is  required  to  mobilize  and 
Nasser  knows  that  this  is  also  a  way  to 
strangle  Israel.  The  strain  of  mobiliza- 
tion on  the  economy,  with  its  diversion 
of  men  and  resources,  could  as  effectively 
strangle  a  nation  as  overt  attack.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do,  because  this 
would  be  closing  the  one  port  they  have 
in  that  part  of  the  Middle  Esist. 

The  Senator  now  speaks  of  the  third 
leg  which  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  economic  aspect  of  the  security 
and  well-being  of  any  country. 

Many  people  will  say  we  should  not 
take  sides  in  this  matter.  I  have  sym- 
pathy with  that  desire,  but  it  was  Secre- 
tary James  Forrestal  who  many  years 
ago  pointed  out  what  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  could  mean  to  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
other  question. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debates,  a  great 
deal  is  made  of  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  situation  to  pre-1956  or  pre-1949. 
Will  the  Senator  bear  with  me  in  one 
element  of  history,  which  I  am  sure  he 
will  wish  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his 
presentation,  because  it  is  an  important 
fact?  Prior  to  the  time  when  Nasser  took 
over  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Israel  shipping,  or  cargoes,  were  able  to 
traverse  the  canal  under  the  armistice 
agreement  of  1949.  Once  Nasser  took  over 
the  canal,  and  in  defiance  of  promises 
to  President  Eisenhower,  he  closed  the 
canal  to  Israel  shipping.  Because  of  this, 
Israel  had  to  establish  the  port  of  Eilat 
In  order  to  engsige  in  commerce  with  na- 
tions that  could  not  be  reached  through 
the  Mediterranean,  except  by  a  circui- 
tous route  which  was  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  have  the 
expertise  as  to  that  part  of  this  problem 


as  does  the  able  Senator  from  New  York. 
However,  I  do  know  that.  If  this  one 
port  Is  closed.  It  could  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  Israel. 

Let  us  consider  wiiat  it  means  to  all 
countries  of  the  free  world  if  the  Middle 
East  falls  into  the  political,  military,  and 
economic  hands  of  satellites  of  the 
greatest  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  pa- 
tience and  kindness. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  shield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  first  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  that  it 
is  always  a  privilege  to  discuss  any  mat- 
ter vrith  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  now  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  for  his  forthright  statement. 
Earlier  today,  I  discussed  this  very  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  aggression.  It 
seems  clear  not  only  that  the  closing  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  is  Israel's  only 
access  to  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the 
Suez  Canal  was  closed  to  it  by  the  same 
dictator  who  is  now  responsible  for  min- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion but  also  that  Isreiel  has  been  the 
victim  of  aggression  from  the  surroimd- 
ing  Arab  states  for  the  18  years  of  its 
national  existence. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Arab  na- 
tions have,  unilaterally,  declared  war  on 
Israel  and  missed  no  opportimity  to  boy- 
cott it,  to  raid  It,  to  trespass  across  its 
borders  to  kill  its  citizens,  and  thus  com- 
pel it  to  arm  Itself  to  the  teeth  when  it 
needs  those  fimds  for  its  own  economic 
development. 

Thus,  what  we  tiave  today  is  aggres- 
sion piled  upon  aggression.  I  think  we 
should  be  clear  on  that  point. 

The  very  worthwhile  and  interesting 
colloquy  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  brought  out,  I  think 
clearly,  that  the  attempt  to  break  a 
stranglehold  which  will  throttle  and  de- 
stroy the  life  of  a  nation  by  taking  the 
necessary  measures  to  break  it  is  not  an 
act  of  aggression  but  an  act  of  self-de- 
fense. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  the  United  States  has  the 
imperative  duty — along  with  its  repeated 
proclamations  over  the  years  In  opposing 
aggression  wherever  it  lifts  its  ugly 
head — to  do  likewise  in  this  situation, 
with  the  help  and  assistance  of  other 
nations — through  the  United  Nations  if 
possible — but  if  all  else  fails,  then  to 
carry  out  this  duty  and  commitment 
alone. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  again  to 
my  friend  from  Alaska  that  I  would 
earnestly  hope  this  does  not  become  a 
unilateral  matter  for  the  United  States 
rather  a  matter  for  all  countries. 
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This  Nation  Is  overcomznitted  around 
the  world.  No  country — ^not  even  the 
United  States— can  continue  to  defend 
indefinitely  and  finance  indefinitely  the 
percentage  of  the  free  world  the  United 
States  defends  and  fin^ces  today. 

As  things  are  now  going,  It  is  inevitable 
that  not  too  long  from  today  we  will 
come  to  the  moment  of  truth. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRDENING.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
close  this  interesting  debate  by  saying 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  that  I  agree  with  him  com- 
pletely that  the  United  States  is  over- 
committed.  In  my  view,  It  has  needlessly 
accepted  imUaterally  the  role  of  global 
policeman. 

We  are,  regrettably,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  ancient  Rome  whose  legions 
were  everywhere.  It  ultimately  brought 
the  Roman  Empire's  downfall.  We  have 
troops  all  over  the  world.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  why  our  so-called  allies  are  not 
with  us  is  that  we  have  moved  in  these 
fields  unilaterally,  and  have  not  insisted 
that  they  be  with  us  whenever  we  felt 
our  cause  was  good. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  a  brief  comment  to  this  fascinating 
debate,  and  to  compliment  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  on  their  part  In  it. 

Let  me  point  out  that  what  needs  to 
be  constantly  evaluated  in  this  matter  is 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  so  heavily  linked  with 
the  interests  of  world  peace.  This  Is  the 
element  of  evaluation  which  Is  the  most 
critically  important  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States — 
as  a  maritime  nation,  as  the  leading 
power  on  earth  in  terms  of  productivity, 
and  in  keeping  peace  in  the  world — are 
heavily  and  directly  involved. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when 
we  cannot  shrink  from  our  duty.  Now  Is 
such  a  time.  The  fate  of  a  nation  has 
been  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the  sheer 
willfulness  and  the  overweanlng  ambi- 
tion of  a  dictator  in  the  Middle  East. 
emboldened  by  the  mischievous  and  ir- 
responsible conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  furnishing  $3  billion  worth  of  arms. 

I  am  sad  to  have  to  say  that  I  warned 
about  this  months  and  months  ago  in 
speeches  on  the  floor,  and  all  over  the 
country;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there  right  now.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all 
In  it.  The  exercise  of  statemanshlp  which 
tiie  President  has  shown.  In  his  state- 
ment and  declaration  of  U.S.  policy,  and 
which  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  others  are  pursuing,  require, 
certainly,  the  devoted  interest,  attention 
and  support  of  Senators  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

But  all  this  must  be  done  with  a  very 
dear  understanding  that  the  crisis  is  at 
fever  pitch — it  is  not  by  any  means 
over— and  of  the  fact  that  Israel  has 
made  a  historic  decision  entirely  of  its 
own  discretion,  a  decision  which  has  ex- 
cluded at  this  time — Israel  has  put  no 
time  limit  on  it — any  preemptive  strike 
or  other  military  action.  Israel  has 
created  an  opportunity  for  world  states- 
manship. This  should  not  lull  us  into  any 
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false  sense  of  security  that  the  crisis 
is  by  any  means  ended,  or  that  there  has 
been  no  aggression.  There  has  been  a 
blatant  aggression,  supported.  In  effect, 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  against 
Israel,  but — and  this  is  critically  im- 
portant— against  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  has 
been  defied  and  placed  in  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  hope  that  as  we  pursue  this  debate, 
the  American  people  will  reaUze  the 
enormity  of  this  crisis.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  like  the  1962  crisis  in  Cuba.  Now 
is  a  critical  moment,  as  Russian  warships 
are  moving  Into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
widely  claimed  that  that  is  merely  a  rou- 
tine movement  of  forces.  I  hope  so. 

The  very  straits  through  which  Rus- 
sian warships  are  moving  were  them- 
selves the  subject  of  a  great  interna- 
tional crisis  which  intelligence  and  reso- 
lution settled,  just  as  Cuba  involved  a 
great  international  crisis  which  intelli- 
gence and  resolution  settled. 

I  am  much  pleased  thus  far  to  see  these 
qualities  being  displayed  by  the  President 
and  by  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  who 
are  ofiQcially  charged  with  these  respon- 
sibilities. 


WATER  UNLIMITED  FOR  ONONDAGA 
COUNTY,  NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  completion  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  a  gigantic  project  to  bring  much- 
needed  water  out  of  Lake  Ontario  into 
Onondaga  County,  N.Y.  The  new  system 
will  provide  an  immediate  35-percent  in- 
crease in  the  county's  water  supply.  The 
huge  facilities  which  have  been  built  will 
provide  a  25-milllon-gallon  average 
daily  increase  in  the  area's  water  supply. 
This  accomplishment  is  a  tribute  to  the 
perseverance  and  leadership  of  two  late 
members  of  the  community  after  whom 
two  of  the  major  facilities  are  named. 
The  citizens  committee  was  headed  by 
Alexander  F.  "Casey"  Jones,  former  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American.  The  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  the  late  John  J.  Farrell,  a 
General  Electric  Co.  official  who  headed 
the  metropolitan  water  board. 

The  fact  that  the  original  June  1, 1967, 
completion  date  remained  unchanged 
since  the  project  was  begun  in  June  of 

1964  attests  to  the  unswerving  dedication 

Of    the    entire    community    headed    by 
County  Executive  John  Mulroy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  which  was  published 
in  the  Syracuse  HJerald-Amerlcan  of 
Sunday,  May  14,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OirrABXO  Water  HxAonfc  Toward  Onondaga 
ArSa 
(Note. — A  salute  to  two  of  the  leaders  In 
the  campaign  for  the  Ontario  water  project 
did  not  live  to  see  Ita  completion.  This  article 
is  dedicated  to  them:  Alexander  P.  (Casey) 
Jones,  former  executive  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Journal,  Herald-American;  and  John  J.  Far- 
rell, former  executive  of  General  Electric  Co.) 
(By  Oene  Goahorn) 

Lake  Ontario  water  will  start  flowing  Into 
Onondaga  County  June  1,  marking  comple- 


Uon  of  the  Initial  phase  of  a  gigantic  prelect 
to  provide  "Water  Unlimited"  for  the  countV» 
future  needs. 

The  much-heralded  system  will  provide  an 
Immediate  35  per  cent  Increase  in  the  coun- 
ty's public  water  supply. 

And,  unlike  most  project*  of  Its  type  the 
Ontario  supply  system  so  far  has  cost  16  per 
cent  less  than  expected. 

The  basic  50-mlle  system  which  will  suck 
up  lake  water  offshore  at  Oswego  and  dis- 
tribute It  to  western,  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  coimty  has  cost  $29.7  mUllon  of 
the  $45  million  authorized  by  county  resi- 
dents In  a  referendum  July  10,  1962. 

The  basic  distribution  system  originally 
was  esUmated  to  cost  $35.2  million,  leavinir 
$9.8  mUllon  for  later  additions  as  exact  water 
needs  became  apparent. 

With  the  basic  system  costing  $5.5  million 
less  than  estimated,  $15.3  mUllon  was  left— 
of  which  $3.6  mUllon  already  has  been  com- 
mltted. 

The  drive  for  the  Ontario  project  was  based 
on  the  slogan  of  "Water  Unlimited"  for  fu- 
ture  needs.  Since  then,  estimated  local  water 
needs  by  the  year  2000  have  already  Jumped 
30  million  gallons  beyond  the  1962  estimate 
of  140  million. 

The  basic  system  to  be  turned  on  with  ap- 
propriate fanfare  June  1  will  Increase  the 
average  capacity  of  public  water  supply  gyg- 
tems  in  the  county  from  72  to  97  million  gal- 
lona  a  day — a  36  per  cent  increase. 

With  a  25  million  gallon  average  dally  ca- 
pacity, the  system  designed  by  O'Brien  &  Gere 
engineers  will  have  a  peak  dally  capacity  of 
36  million  gallons,  a  1.44  to  1  ratio. 

Syracuse  and  the  Onondaga  County  Water 
Authority  will  be  the  first  customers  of  the 
Ontario  supply  system  and  their  average 
daUy  draw  at  first  wlU  be  4.6  to  6  million  gal- 
lons. Their  peak  demand  has  been  estimated 
at  9  mlUlon. 

As  promised  In  1962,  the  basic  price  for  the 
water  will  be  26  cents  a  thousand  gallon*. 
But  a  demand  charge,  baaed  on  how  much  of 
the  system's  capacity  must  be  reserved  lor 
peak  demands,  brings  the  full  price  to  40 
cents  a   thousand. 

The  basic  system  is  expected  to  be  adequate 
until  the  mid  1970s,  when  an  Investment 
estimated  today  at  $6  million,  will  double 
the  system's  capacity  to  60-72  million  gallons 
a  day. 

One  64-lnch  diameter  pipeline  is  in  place. 
A  twin  pipeline  built  beside  the  first  will 
double  the  capacity. 

The  Ontario  water  system  is  the  concrete 
and  steel  result  of  the  work  of  a  group  of 
public  minded  men.  Two  leaders  of  that 
group,  editor  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones 
and  Industrialist  John  J.  Farrell,  did  not  live 
to  see  their  handicraft. 

The  system's  administration  building  at 
Clay  has  been  named  In  bonor  of  Jones, 
who  as  executive  editor  of  this  newspaper 
headed  a  citizens  committee  which  recom- 
mended the  Ontario  program  and  won  public 
support. 

The  system's  terminal  reservoir  and  pump- 
ing station  (pictured  on  E:mplre's  cover) 
has  been  named  for  Farrell,  a  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  ofllclal  who  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  Jones  headed  and  who  was  vloe 
chairman  of  the  program's  administrative 
agency,  the  MetropoUtan  Water  Board,  until 
his  death  last  July  at  age  69. 

The  system  Is  truly  an  engineering  marvel. 
Water  will  be  raised  354  feet  In  a  series  of 
pimiping  and  storage  operations.  Two  rivers, 
eight  railroads  and  77  roads  have  been 
crossed.  The  system  will  produce  enough 
water  in  one  day  to  cover  12  football  fields 
to  a  10-foot  depth. 

County  Executive  John  H.  Mulroy  looks  on 
the  system  as  a  key  achievement  of  his 
administration. 

Construction  began  June  17,  1964,  with  * 
30-mlllion-gallon  storage  reservoir  in  the 
Town  of  Manlius.  The  original  June  1,  1967 


completion  date  was  unchanged  from  the 
beginning  as  the  water  board  kept  work  on 
schedule. 

With  the  past  history,  O'Brien  &  Oere  and 
the  water  board  now  are  studying  future 
needs — what  they  will  be  and  how  they  will 
be  met. 

Projections  show  the  county  will  need  170 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  public 
systems  by  the  year  2000  for  a  population 
conservatively  estimated  at  700.000. 

Twenty  years  later  the  county's  needs  are 
estimated  at  213  million  gallons  a  day  for 
750,000  people. 

Fablus,  Lafayette  and  Pompcy  are  expected 
to  need  a  public  water  system  in  3020  In  ad- 
dition to  Syracuse  and  the  14  towns  which 
presently  are  supplied  by  public  water  and 
whose  needs  will  grow. 

Syracuse,  whose  dally  needs  are  pegged  at 
35.5  million  gallons  today.  Is  expected  to 
need  50  million  in  2020.  Sallna,  whose  needs 
were  put  at  9.3  last  year,  is  estimated  at  20.9 
in  2020.  DeWitt,  whose  1966  use  was  8.3  mil- 
lion gallons.  Is  expected  to  nearly  triple  by 
2020  to  22.1  million  gallons  a  day. 

The  townships  as  a  whole,  whose  1966  needs 
were  36.5  million,  are  expected  to  need  163 
million  gallons  a  day  In  2020 — an  Increase  of 
more  than  350  per  cent. 

•'Water  Unlimited"  has  a  Job  cut  out  for 
It  .  .  .  and  the  Initial  efforts  wlU  be  a  reality 
in  leas  than  two  weeks. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  AT  GRAP- 
TON,  W.  VA..  BY  U.S.  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday,  I  observed  the 
most  impressive  Memorial  Day  cere- 
mony I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to 
see.  It  took  place  in  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
where,  since  1869,  the  schoolchildren  of 
Grafton,  dressed  in  white  and  each 
carrying  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  and 
an  American  flag,  have  participated  in 
the  annual  Memorial  Day  parade  and 
observance  at  the  national  cemetery  in 
Grafton.  This  year,  some  2,000  school- 
children participated  in  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  only  na- 
tional cemetery  in  West  Virginia.  It  was 
truly  a  moving  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten sight  to  witness  as  the  little  chil- 
dren marched  through  the  streets  of 
Grafton  to  the  national  cemetery.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  national  cemetery,  each 
child  placed  Its  bouquet  of  flowers  upon 
the  grave  of  a  fallen  veteran. 

There  are  2,067  graves  in  the  cemetery, 
1,251  of  which  contain  the  bodies  of  Un- 
ion and  Confederate  troops  of  the  Civil 
War.  More  than  664  unknown  dead  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  most  of  them 
Civil  War  veterans.  These  unknown 
graves  are  marked  only  by  number,  and 
the  records  In  the  cemetery  office  show 
merely  from  what  State  the  bodies  came. 
Each  grave  received  Its  eloquent  mes- 
sage of  respect  In  the  form  of  the  fra- 
grant flowers  placed  thereon  by  the  lit- 
tle children. 

This  Is  probably  the  only  observance  of 
this  kind  In  the  Nation,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  It.  More  than  a  score  of  excellent 
high  school  bands  marched  in  the  pa- 
rade. Thousands  of  people  lined  the 
streets.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  was 
everywhere  felt,  and  as  the  little  chil- 
dren came,  marching  in  evenly  formed 
and  properly  spaced  lines,  even  a  stran- 
ger would  feel  that  the  humble  tribute 
being  paid  to  the  Nation's  honored  dead 


was  something  that  was  very  personal 
to  himself. 

I  was  accorded  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  Memorial  Day  address,  for  which  I 
thank  Mr.  Ronald  Knotts,  secretary  of 
the  Memorial  Day  Committee,  and  I  wish 
also  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  that 
committee.  I  should  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
Inc.,  the  Sons  of  the  Confederate  Sol- 
diers, Veterans  of  World  War  I,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  the  various  ladies  auxiliaries.  Addi- 
tionally, I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Cass  Col- 
lier, director.  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Veterans'  Afitairs,  for  his  kind  intro- 
duction of  me. 

I  salute  the  fine  people  of  Grafton  for 
their  patriotism  and  for  their  continued 
reverence  of  the  memory  of  our  coun- 
try's fallen  heroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  \n  the  Record  the  speech 
which  I  made  at  the  U.S.  National  Ceme- 
tery in  Grafton.  W.  Va.,  on  the  100th  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  observance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks   at   Orapton    National    Cemetery, 
Oratton,  W.  Va.,  Mat  30.  1967 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  i 

One  hundred  years  ago.  this  National 
Cemetery  was  established  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Here  the  men  who  wore  the  Blue  cf  the 
Union  were  burled  with  those  who  wore  the 
Gray  of  the  Confederacy,  and  fitting  this  was. 

For  this  State  gave  her  sons  to  both  sides 
of  that  cause,  in  which  brother  fought 
against  brother  and  father  against  son. 

But  in  the  silent  halls  of  the  dead,  there 
is  no  North,  no  South,  and  those  who  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  slept  these  100  years  w^ith  those  who 
marched  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars. 

1251  of  them,  and  here  they  will  rest 
forever. 

The  dead  of  other  wars  have  since  been 
gathered  here — 816  In  number — making  a 
total  of  2067  graves. 

Of  this  total,  664  are  known  but  to  Ood 
and  only  to  His  call  will  they  ever  again 
answer  to  their  names. 

But  known  or  unknown,  it  can  never  be 
said.  In  the  words  of  Scott,  that  these  men 
went  down  "to  the  vile  dust  from  which  they 
sprung — unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung", 
for  every  year  In  this  Memorial  City,  the 
grateful  living  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try have  met  to  pay  them  tribute  while  little 
children — and  Jesus  would  have  us  remem- 
ber them,  for  "as  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven" — little  children  have  placed  bou- 
quets of  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  theee 
dead  heroes. 

So,  on  this  100th  Anniversary,  we  gather 
to  pay  our  solemn  and  grateful  respect  to 
our  Nation's  honored  dead — the  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  In  our  country's  wars — 
at  Seven  Pines,  at  King's  Mountain,  at 
Manassas,  Antietam.  and  Gettysbtirg.  In 
Cuba,  at  Verdun,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
at  Anzlo,  in  Normandy,  Guam,  Midway,  the 
Philippines,  at  Pusan. 

Airman,  Soldier,  Sailor,  and  Marine.  In  the 
air.  In  the  trenches,  on  the  seas  Whether  on 
the  fields  of  Northern  Virginia  or  on  foreign 
fields. 

These  were  the  men  who  left  the  firesides 
of  home  to  "march  proud' y  away,  under  the 
flaunting  flags,"  keeping  time  to  the  grand 
and  inspiring  mtislc  of  martial  bands, 
"marching   down    the   streets   of   the   great 


cities,  through  the  towns,"  across  the  hills, 
"down  to  the  fields  of  glory,  to  do  and  to 
die  for  the  eternal  right." 

Human  speech  can  never  pay  Just  tribute 
to  these  brave  men  who  feU  upKjn  the  gory 
fields.  There  between  contending  hosts.  In 
ravines  running  with  blood,  "unable  to  move, 
wild  with  thirst,  .  .  .  pierced  by  balls  and 
torn  with  shells.  The  life  ebbing  away  among 
the  withered  leaves." 

Human  speech  can  never  tell  what  they 
endured  ..Nor  can  human  speech  ever  portray 
the  awful  anguish  at  hc«ie  when  the  news 
came  that  they  were  dead. 

To  the  maiden  In  the  shadow  of  her  first 
sorrow — to  the  slivered  bead  of  the  old  man 
bowed  with  the  last  grief — no  earthly  words 
oould  ever  give  recompense  for  that  which 
they  had  given. 

These  graves  we  look  upon  today  consti- 
tute a  "silent  city" — the  price  which  a  Na- 
tion pays  for  greatness;  the  price  which  a 
Nation  p>ayE  for  peace. 

Yet,  peace  In  the  world  depends  largely 
on  the  sure  conviction,  honestly  founded, 
that  when  our  country  makes  a  solemn  cov- 
enant, it  wUl  be  fulflUed. 

And  at  this  hour,  the  spectre  of  military 
Involvement  elsewhere  hangs  over  our  heads 
so  long  as  Conununlst  objectives  remain  the 
same — ^to  foment  trouble,  subvert  govern- 
ments, and  achieve  mlUtary  victories  when- 
ever and  wherever  possible. 

The  past  week  saw  the  highest  American 
casualty  rate  In  the  record  of  the  Viet- 
nam hoetllltles.  And  may  I  say  here  that 
our  purpose  In  Vietnam,  as  In  other  wars. 
Is  to  win  peace.  UnUnUted  escalation  Is  not 
the  answer  to  the  future  conduct  of  this 
undeclared  war.  On  the  other  hand,  as  much 
as  I  regret  our  ever  having  become  Involved 
In  that  far-off  country,  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  under  present  circumstances, 
and  without  a  reciprocal  withdrawal  by  the 
enemy,  would  be  to  Invite  a  holocaust  In 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  wherever  the  Com- 
munists may  choose  to  strike  next. 

Today  It  Is  the  highest  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
preserve  our  Nation's  honor  by  keeping  In- 
violate our  unity  of  purpose.  We  must  take 
care  that  our  enemies  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  divided. 

This  does  not  mean  that  dissent,  if  prop- 
erly exercised,  should  be  stifled.  Honest  dis- 
sent will  always  have  its  rightful  place  In 
our   way  of  life. 

But  dissent  merely  for  the  sake  of  dissent 
becomes  dissension,  and  there  Is  a  vast  dis- 
tinction between  honest  dissent  and  dis- 
sension. 

A  House  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand. 

Let  every  American,  though  he  may  dis- 
agree with  the  policy  that  brought  us  to 
Vietnam,  stand  behind  our  fighting  men  who 
are  there.  They  did  not  ask  to  go.  and  1,  for 
one,  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
they  come  back  alive  to  their  homes  and 
loved  ones.  And  the  surest  way  Is,  by  our 
conduct,  to  convince  the  enemy  that  we 
stand  united. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  the  flag  dese- 
craters  the  draft  card  burners,  the  Pentagon 
sit-lners,  the  May-Day  demonstrators,  and 
those  who  advocate  refusal  to  serve  this 
nation's  call  In  her  hour  of  need — let  these 
Individuals  pause  to  count  the  American 
lives  their  actions  may  have  cost.  Let  those 
who  make  tape  recordings  for  the  Viet  Cong 
and  those  who  advocate  the  giving  of  blood 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  contemplate  the 
aid  and  encouragement  their-  actions  have 
given  to  the  enemies  of  American  fighting 
men. 

Let  those  who  are  bold  and  defiant  in  the 
street  marches  come  here  to  see  our  Nation's 
honored  dead  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
ser^-e  our  enemies  through  their  thoughtless 
actions. 

We  all  have  a  duty — both  to  the  dead  and 
to  those  who.  even  now.  fight  to  preserve  our 
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nation's  honor — to  these  glorious  dead — to 
our  fighting  men  who  today  carry  our  coun- 
try's flag  on  weary  marches  and  on  fields  of 
battle. 

Though  oceans  may  separate  us,  we  must 
stand  guard  with  them  "In  the  wild  storm 
and  under  the  quiet  stars." 

Let  us  thank  again  and  again  every  man 
who  has  fought  to  make  and  keep  our  coun- 
try free.  Everyone  living,  and  everyone  who 
has  gone  down  to  the  "tongueless  silence  of 
the  dreamless  dust." 

They  died  for  liberty. 
They  died  for  us. 
They  are  at  rest. 

ICany  of  them  sleep  here  "In  the  land  they 
made  free,  under  the  flag  they  rendered 
stainless,  "under  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad 
hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  and  the  em- 
bracing vines 

"They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  of  storm, 
each  In  the  wlndowless  Palace  of  Rest  .  .  . 
Di  the  midst  of  battle.  In  the  roar  of  con- 
flict, they  found  the  serenity  of  death." 

So,  let  us  share  today  IngersoU's  senti- 
ment for  soldiers,  living  and  dead: 

"Cheers  for  the  Uvlng; 
Tears  for  the  dead." 

But  let  this  be  not  only  a  Memorial  Day 

a  day  of  sacred  memory  honoring  our  Na- 
tion's fallen  heroes.  Let  It  also  be  a  day  of 
■acred  rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  and 
Ideals  which  constitute  the  cornerstone  of 
this  Free  Bepubllc:  respect  for  law  and  order, 
thirst  for  wisdom  and  vmderstandlng,  devo- 
tion to  our  flag  and  loyalty  to  our  country. 
love  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  reverence 
for  the  Creator. 

These  are  the  Ideals  that  fired  the  torch 
that  has  been  passed  from  other  hands  to 
our  bands  to  keep  the  star  of  this  Republic 
biumlng  ever  brightest  In  the  constellaUon 
of  Nations.  We  shall  not  fall.  For  we  know 
that  we  are  links  In  a  vital  chain,  both  to 
the  dead  and  to  the  unborn — to  the  heroic 
dead  who  sleep  In  calm  assurance  that  we 
will  not  betray  the  trust  they  confided  to 
our  hands,  and  to  future  generations  who 
wait,  confident  that  we  will  not  cheat  them 
of  their  l>lrthrlght. 

Let  us  then  act  In  the  spirit  of  Kipling's 
Immortal  lines: 

"Our  fathers  In  a  wondroiis  age. 

Ere  yet  the  earth  was  small. 
Insured  to  us  an  heritage 

And  doubted  not  at  all, 
That  we  the  children  of  their  hearts 

Which  then  did  beat  so  high 
In  later  time  would  play  like  part 

For  our  posterity. 

Then,  fretful,  miirmur  not  they  gave 

So  great  a  charge  to  keep 
Nor  dream  that  awestruck  time  shall 
save 

Their  labors  while  we  sleep. 

Dear  bought  and  clear,  a  thousand 
year. 

Our  father's  title  runs; 
Make  we  likewise  their  sacrifice 

Defrauding  not  our  sons." 
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FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  TAX 
POLICY:  A  RECENT  ADDRESS  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  WILBUR  D 
MILLS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Memorial  Day  recess,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Hon.  Wilbux  D. 
MtLis,  delivered,  on  May  22,  an  address 
in  Rochester,  N.Y..  on  the  subject  of 
"Expenditure  Control  and  Tax  Policy." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 


Mills  offered  a  realistic  and  sobering 
appraisal  of  the  very  serious  budgetary 
situation  that  confronts  the  Federal 
Government  today.  After  analyzing  the 
revised  estimated  tax  revenues  for  fiscal 
1967  and  1968  and  certain  assump- 
tions made  concerning  these  estimates 
in  light  of  the  projected  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  he  concluded  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  could 
go  as  high  as  $29.2  billion.  He  said: 

The  task  Is  overwhelming.  Secretary  Fowler 
last  week  projected  a  budget  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $11  billion.  We  are  under- 
taking to  determine  how  realistic  that  figure 
Is  and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  In  our 
determinations.  We  have  found  thus  far 
that  it  assumes  the  {Missage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  6-percent  surcharge 
and  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments, 
effective  July  l,  1967.  This  would  be  $6.6 
billion.  We  have  also  found  a  variation  In 
the  revenue  estimates  between  the  Treasury 
and  our  own  staff  involving  a  shortfall  of 
$2.7  blUlon  In  the  "fteasury  figures.  If  we 
pass  no  tax  Increase,  these  are  added  to  the 
$11  blUlon  and  we  have  a  flgiire  of  $19.2 
blUlon.  We  also  hav*  to  figure  on  certain 
conUngenclea,  such  as  the  possibility  of  a 
range  of  some  $5  billion  additional  spending 
for  defense  purposes  connected  with  Viet- 
nam, which  I  believe  Senator  Stxnnis  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  men- 
tioned. In  addition.  If  participation  certifi- 
cates are  not  sold  as  anticipated  there  Is  a 
contingency  of  possibly  another  shortfall  of 
$5  billion.  If  these  contingencies  should  all 
develop  adversely— which  Is  unlikely  but 
stUl  possible— then  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1968  could  go  as  high  as  $29.2 
bUUon. 

Mr.  Mills  aptly  points  out  the  in- 
creased need  for  Congress  to  "continually 
reevaluate  existing  expenditure  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  a  very  objective 
measurement  of  the  benefits  which  they 
convey  and  the  cost  which  they  will  im- 
pose. Every  new  program  should  be 
viewed  not  in  terms  of  its  first  year  cost 
alone,  but  in  terms  of  what  its  cost  will 
be  5  years  from  now,  10  years  from  now, 
or  perhaps  15  years  from  now.  It  is  only 
by  this  process  that  the  full  impact  of 
spending  programs  can  be  objectively 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  demands 
upon  the  entire  economy." 

If  Congress  is  not  going  to  make  this 
restudy  and  reevaluation  of  programs  as 
to  their  cost  benefit  ratio  and  to  deter- 
mine their  priority  on  demands  of  pub- 
lic funds,  Mr.  Mills  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presidential  Commission 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion to  make  such  a  study  of  Government 
programs  and  to  reiport  the  results  to 
Congress,  so  that  "with  these  findings 
and  recommendations  the  Congress 
would  then  have  the  materials  and  the 
basis  for  making  determinations  between 
programs  and  establishing  priorities 
among  them." 

In  my  view,  this  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  most  time- 
ly and  merits  the  close  attention  and 
study  by  Members  of  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Mills'  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ExPENorruRE  Control  and  Tax  Polict 
(Remarks  of  Wn-sua  D.  Mn-Ls.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S  House 
of  Representatives,  at  75th  Anniversarv 
Celebration.  Security  Trust  Co.,  Rochester 
N.Y..  May  22.  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Security  Trust  Company  of 
Rochester  on  the  Invitation  of  my  good 
friend.  Barber  Conable.  Tour  Institution's 
Importance  to  the  progress  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  area  of  New  York  la  best 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  you  have  been  a 
part  of  this  community  for  75  years  and  the 
attendance  here  of  this  "blue  ribbon"  group 
of  business  leaders  you  have  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  occasion. 

Congressman  Conable,  while  still  a  rela- 
tively new  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  already  made  substen- 
tlal  contributions  to  the  Committee's  out- 
put. His  Impact  on  Its  legislation  will  grow 
In  the  coming  years.  He  is  a  young  man  with 
objective  and  critical  but  constructive  out- 
looks. He  is  very  conscientious  and  Is  willing 
to  work.  He  is  making  a  real  contribution  In 
the  Congress.  He  Is  the  type  of  member  who 
would  be  an  asset  to  any  district  or  state. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  him  on  our  Com- 
mittee. 

As  businessmen  in  the  Rochester  area  In- 
terested In  the  economic  welfare  of  your  com- 
munity, I  know  you  are  also  Interested  In  the 
nation's  fiscal  policy,  the  problems  which 
we  face  and  the  alternatives  which  appear 
to  be  open  to  us. 

THE  ROLE  or  EXPENOrrUKX  CONTKOL  IN  TAX 
POLICT 

In  the  last  several  years,  and  particularly 
In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  the  role  of  tax  policy 
In  the  economic  affairs  of  the  nation.  Several 
different  points  of  view  have  been  expressed. 
The  use  of  tax  policy  as  an  economic  "tool" 
to  shape  the  economy  In  this  direction  or 
that  direction  has  become  a  favorite  topic 
for  many  economists  both  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. It  la  not  my  purpose  tonight  to 
fxirther  belabor  the  already  loaded  literature 
as  to  the  role  which  tax  policy  does  or  should 
play  In  the  economic  affairs  of  the  nation, 
because  I  have  expressed  myself  on  this  sub- 
ject at  length  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  talk  about  the 
role  which  expenditure  control  plays  In  the 
shaping  of  tax  policy.  All  too  little  has  been 
said  about  expenditure  control  and  In  my 
judgment,  insufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it.  It  is.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential factors  of  all  in  the  shaping  of  tax 
policy,  whether  many  like  to  admit  It  or  not. 

I  am  prompted  to  talk  about  this  matter 
tonight  because  of  some  very  real  decisions 
which  have  to  be  made  by  those  of  us  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  including  my 
good  friend,  Barber  Conable. 

We  have  at  the  present  moment  a  very 
serious  budgetary  situation  confronting  us. 
The  Administration  is  proposing  an  Increase 
in  the  debt  celling  from  Us  temporary  limit 
of  $33e-binion — 851-bllllon  temporary  on  top 
of  the  permanent  celUng  of  $285-bllllon— to 
a  permanent  celling  of  $3e5-bllllon.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  testimony  developed  In  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  week,  It  Is  now  apparent 
that  we  are  In  the  very  unenviable  position 
of  making  a  decision  on  the  Administration's 
request  In  the  face  of  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

1.  A  nation  at  war  with  all  of  Its  attendant 
contingencies. 

2.  An  economy  In  a  state  of  transition— 
with  some  indicators  pointing  up,  some  down. 

3.  A  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  that 
could,  If  certain  contingencies  occur,  burst 
all  bounds  and  become  the  largest  since 
World  War  n. 

We  are  presently  attempting  to  evaluate  a 
series  of  possible  developments  within  the 
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next  fiscal  year  or  so  In  order  to  set  a  rea- 
sonable and  workable  celling.  This  obviously 
Involves  some  examination  of  projected  ex- 
penditures based  upon  existing  law  and  pro- 
posed new  progrsims.  In  addition,  It  Involves 
projected  revenues.  Finally,  It  requires  ex- 
amination of  a  series  of  contingencies  which 
might  or  might  not  develop. 

The  task  Is  overwhelming.  Secretary  Fowler 
last  week  projected  a  budget  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $ll-bllllon.  We  are  under- 
taking to  determine  how  realistic  that  figure 
Is  and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  In  our 
determinations.  We  have  found  thus  far  that 
It  assumes  the  passage  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  6%  surcharge  and  acceleration  of 
corporate  tax  payments,  effective  July  1,  1967. 
This  would  be  $6.6-bllllon.  We  have  also 
found  a  variation  In  the  revenue  estimates 
between  the  Treasury  and  our  own  staff  In- 
volving a  shortfall  of  $2.7-bllllon  In  the 
Treasury  figures.  If  we  pass  no  tax  Increase, 
these  are  added  to  the  $11 -blUlon  and  we 
have  a  figure  of  $19.2-bUllon.  We  also  have  to 
figure  on  certain  contingencies  such  as  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  range  of  some  $5-blUlon  addi- 
tional spending  for  defense  pmrpoees  con- 
nected with  Vietnam,  which  I  believe  Senator 
Stennls  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee  has  mentioned.  In  addition,  If  partic- 
ipation certificates  are  not  sold  as  antici- 
pated there  is  a  contingency  of  possibly  an- 
other shortfall  of  $6-blUlon.  If  these  contin- 
gencies should  all  develop  adversely — which 
Is  unlikely  but  still  possible — then  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  cou2d  go  as  high 
as  $29.2-bUllon. 

This  unhappy  possibility  causes  us  to  ask: 
Where  Is  It  anticipated  that  all  these  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  1968  will  be  made?  What 
progranos  are  Involved?  We  know  that  ap- 
proximately $76.2-bllllon  will  be  for  defense. 
Some  $13.7-blUion  will  be  for  Interest  on  the 
pubUc  debt,  $16.9-blUlon  will  go  for 
payments  on  prior  contracts  and  obUgatlons. 
Some  $e.l-bllllon  Is  for  veterans'  benefits 
(including  pensions,  the  new  QJ.  biU  bene- 
fits, hospital  care,  etc.),  and  another  $4.6- 
bllllon  Is  for  public  assistance  grants.  The 
anticipated  postal  deficit  will  account  for 
ll.l-billlon — which  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count a  proposed  rate  Increase  of  $700-mU- 
llon.  Farm  price  supports,  etc..  wlU  take  $1.6- 
bllllon.  One  bUlion  will  go  for  health  lns\ir- 
ance  payments  to  trust  funds.  An  additional 
f2.2-bllllon  Is  accounted  for  by  other  non- 
controllable  items,  such  as  vocational  re- 
habilitation $30a-mllllon,  conservation  re- 
serve payments  $126-mllllon,  military  service 
credits  $105-milllon,  etc.  All  this  totals  some 
1122.3-billlon.  The  current  total  projected 
budget  expenditure  Is  $141.5-binion.  in  the 
event  that  the  proposed  sale  of  $5 -billion  of 
participation  certificates  is  not  consum- 
mated. When  we  subtract  this  $122.3-bllllon. 
we  have  remaining  Just  over  $19-bllUon.  Of 
this  $19-billlon  another  $7-bUlion  is  the 
estimated  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  of  Federal  employees  not  In- 
eluded  In  the  Departments  and  agencies  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  leaves  approximately 
$12-bUllon  as  the  area  for  possible  con- 
trollable reductions  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  We  are  told  that  substantive 
law  would  have  to  be  changed  to  make  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  on  most  of  the 
other  Items. 

Thus,  all  budget  Items  are  not  "uncon- 
trollable" expenditures,  but  many  are.  Some 
Involve  programs  which  are  bound  to  grow 
to  considerable  dln>enslons  in  the  future.  It 
Is  the  future  ramifications  of  spending  for 
some  of  these  programs  which  cause  me  even 
greater  concern  than  their  present  rate  of 
expenditure,  because  of  the  effect  which  this 
win  have  in  confining  the  areas  of  our  choice 
in  tax  policy  and  because  of  the  possible 
long-range  effect  on  the  trend  of  revenues. 
Clearly,  then,  all  this  will  have  an  influence, 
and  a  very  profound  influence,  on  the  series 


of  decisions  which  must  be  made  In  the  fu- 
ture by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
since  uncontroUable  expenditures  severely 
limit  the  area  within  which  we  can  exercise 
options  to  develop  sound  tax  policy. 

THE   E9TECT   OF   CXPENDrrURE   FROCRAMS 

In  a  speech  some  weeks  ago.  I  pointed  out 
that  every  government  purchase  Involves 
limiting  the  availability  of  production  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  plans  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  private  economic  entitles. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  expressed  concern  for 
proper  limit  on  governmental  programs  and 
In  doing  so.  I  have  not  Joined  the  so-caUed 
"doctrinaire"  group  which  simply  Indicts 
government  spending  In  general  without  a 
bill  of  particulars.  On  the  contrary.  I  have 
recognized  that  government  spending  arises 
out  of  the  demands  of  our  citizens,  that  as 
the  society  grows  and  becomes  more  complex 
the  extent  and  scope  of  demands  for  public 
services,  and  hence,  public  expenditures,  very 
naturaUy  Increases.  This,  however,  does  not 
Justify  the  perpetuation  of  programs  that 
have  already  i»oved  to  be  unsound  or  have 
outlived  their  former  usefulness,  and  it  does 
not  mean  that  any  and  every  new  program 
must  be  accepted  lock,  stock  and  barrel  no 
matter  how  worthy  or  high  sounding  Its  ob- 
jective may  be.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  tolerate  Ul-concelved  experiments 
which  could  pass  a  rudimentary  cost-bene- 
fit test  only  If  the  benefits  are  measured  In 
such  ambiguous  terms  as  "prestige".  I  again 
emphaslce  tonight  that  we  mxist  contlnuaUy 
re -evaluate  existing  expenditure  programs  In 
the  Ught  of  a  very  objective  measurement  of 
the  benefits  which  they  convey  and  the  costs 
which  they  will  Impose.  Every  new  program 
should  be  viewed  not  In  terms  of  Its  first  year 
cost  alone,  but  In  terms  of  what  Its  cost  wlU 
be  five  years  from  now,  ten  years  from  now, 
or  perhaps  fifteen  years  from  now.  It  Is  only 
by  this  process  that  the  full  Impact  of  spend- 
ing programs  can  be  objectively  evaluated 
In  terms  of  their  demands  upon  the  entire 
economy. 

The  point  Is  simply  this:  the  level  of  pro- 
jected expenditures  can  lmix>ee  such  a  strait- 
Jacket  on  tax  policy  as  to  prevent  needed 
adjustments  In  that  policy  in  order  that  it 
may  serve  a  desired  long-range  purpose. 
Great  Importance  should  be  attached  to  reg- 
ular, frequent  and  significant  reductions  In 
tax  rates.  Stable  economic  growth  Is  pro- 
duced by  a  long-range  program  of  periodic 
tax  reduction.  Attention  has  frequently  been 
caUed  to  the  growth  In  our  tax  system's  reve- 
nue productivity  which  accompanies  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  There  will  always  be 
competition  for  this  potential  Increment  In 
revenues  between  those  who  would  spend 
and  those  who  would  reduce  taxes.  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  tax  reduction  should 
have  a  preferred  position. 

A  few  years  ago.  It  appeared  that  we  were 
committed  to  this  course.  As  some  of  you 
may  recall,  in  connection  with  the  tax  re- 
duction act  of  1964,  I  stated  that:  "There 
are  two  roads  the  Government  could  follow 
toward  a  larger,  more  prosperous  economy — 
the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Government 
expenditure  Increase  road.  There  Is  a  dif- 
ference— a  vitally  important  difference — be- 
tween them.  The  increase  In  Government 
expenditure  road  gets  us  to  a  higher  level 
of  economic  activity  with  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  that  activity  Initiating  in  Govern- 
ment— with  more  labor  and  capital  being 
used  directly  by  the  Government  In  Its  ac- 
tivities and  with  more  labor  and  capital  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  being  used 
to  produce  goods  and  services  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  The  tax  reduction  road,  on  the 
other  hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity — to  a  bigger,  more  prosper- 
ous, more  efficient  economy — with  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  that  enlarged  activity 
initiating  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 


omy— ^In  the  decision  of  Individuals  to  In- 
crease and  diversify  ther  private  consump- 
tion and  In  the  decisions  of  business  con- 
cerns to  Increase  their  productive  capacity — 
to  acquire  more  plants  and  machines,  to  hire 
more  labor,  to  expand  their  inventories — 
and  to  diversify  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  production. 

"Section  I  of  the  biU  Is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger, 
more  progressive  economy.  When  we,  as  a 
Nation,  choose  this  road  we  are  at  the  same 
Ume  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
it  understood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try 
to  go  along  both  roads  at  the  same  time." 

Following  the  enaotment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  for  a  period  of  time  I  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  rate  of  Federal 
expenditures  had  moderated,  but  this  very 
encouraging  development  did  not  last  long. 
Some  time  around  September  1965,  the  rate 
of  Federal  ^pending  began  to  ascend  quite 
rapidly  and  there  has  been  no  discernible  or 
substantial  abatement  In  the  rate  since  then. 
Defense  costs  due  to  Vietnam,  of  course,  ac- 
count for  a  part  of  expanding  Federal  ex- 
penditures, but  another  part  of  the  Increase 
Is  due  to  non-defense  spending.  ThU  latter 
la  what  discourages  me. 

We  know  It  is  not  possible  to  completely 
turn  back  the  clock  in  nuuiy  of  these  areas, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  rapid  rate  of  Increase 
of  non-defense  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control.  We  know  that  we  have  only 
limited  control  with  respect  to  defense 
spending  because  defense  is  a  matter  of  the 
foremost  urgency.  We,  therefore,  have  Uttle 
leeway  as  to  that  area,  but  we  do  have  In  the 
non-defense   area. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  rUTURX 

Looking  ahead,  we  should  continue  to 
seek  a  tax  policy  which  provides  a  stable 
framework  within  which  taxpayers  can  make 
Individual  and  business  decisions.  When  the 
special  requirements  of  Vietnam  subside,  we 
hope  once  again  to  be  faced  with  the  choice 
between  the  two  main  alternative  routes  for 
government  action — that  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral spending  or  the  path  of  tax  reduction 
and  expenditure  control,  placing  our  empha- 
sis on  freeing  the  private  economy  of  exces- 
sive restraints. 

If  the  Congress  Itself  Is  not  going  tc  make 
a  restudy  and  a  reevaluation  of  programs  as 
to  their  cost-benefit  ratio  and  determine 
their  priority  of  demand  on  pubUc  funds  as 
I  have  thought  should  be  the  case  In  order 
to  estabUsh  the  degree  of  expenditure  con- 
trol which  I  think  Is  needed,  then  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  In  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment of  another  Presidential  commission  to 
make  a  study  of  Govenunent  programs  and 
report  to  the  Congress.  With  these  findings 
and  recommendations  the  Congress  would 
then  have  the  materials  and  the  basis  for 
making  determinations  between  programs 
and  establishing  priorities  among  them. 
Such  action  is  required  by  some  group  In  my 
opinion  If  effective  controls  are  again  to  be 
established  over  Federal  spending. 

For  the  basic  question  which  we  must  all 
ask  ourselves  Is  this:  Where  are  we  going?  It 
appears  obvious  to  me  that  there  Is  a  limit  to 
the  size  and  the  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  our  economy  can  sui^>ort  In  the 
future  without  ever-Increasing  public  debt, 
balance  of  payments  problems  and  possible 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  by  holders 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  with  reduced 
rates  of  taxation,  our  free  enterprise  system 
can  ae  depended  upon  more  and  more  to  help 
solve  many  of  the  problems  which  many 
people  are  urging  that  the  Oovemment  solve 
directly.  A  key  to  the  efforts  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  these  endeavors  amd 
under  these  conditions  lies  with  the  banking 
community  and  with  Institutions  such  as 
the  Security  Trust  Company. 
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THE  EFFORTS  TO  END  POVERTY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  jobs  for 
all  who  need  them  must  be  a  number 
one  objective  In  our  continuing  efforts 
to  end  poverty.  The  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  administered  through  the  States, 
has  a  major  responsibility  in  matching 
jobs  and  people,  particularly  In  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  categories.  But 
State  employment  services  face  a  serious 
administrative  problem  in  metropolitan 
areas  that  Include  parts  of  two  or  more 
States.  Some  32  such  areas  now  exist, 
containing  over  23  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population. 

A  metrc^xrfitan  area  is  essentially  a 
single  labor  market,  even  though  it  may 
be  an  Interstate  area.  Both  the  jobseek- 
er  and  the  employer  range  throughout 
the  area:  they  are  not  bound  by  State 
lines.  Yet  the  fact  that  employment  serv- 
ices are  administered  on  a  State  basis  can 
raise  real  obstacles  to  a  free  flow  of  job 
information  and  Job  services  when  the 
area  embraces  parts  of  two  or  more 
States.  These  difficulties  can  have  their 
most  serious  impact  with  respect  to  non- 
whites,  particularly  where  nonwhlte  un- 
employed are  concentrated  in  the  central 
city,  part  or  all  of  the  suburbs  are  In  an- 
othn-  State  or  States,  and  Job  opportu- 
nities are  In  the  suburbs. 

In  1965  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovemmental  Relations  to  a  report 
on  "Metropolitan  Social  and  Economic 
rtsparltles:  Implications  for  Intergov- 
emmental Relations  in  Central  Cities  and 
Suburbs,"  called  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem and  recommended  that  Governors 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  take  steps 
to  assure  that  employment  services  are 
provided  to  all  Job  applicants  and  em- 
ployees within  metropolitan  area  labor 
markets  regardless  of  State  lines.  They 
recommended  that  these  steps  Include 
interstate  agreements  and  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  himself  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  being  effectively  carried 
out  as  a  condition  to  Federal  grants  for 
employment  security  administration. 

The  Committee  on  State-Local  Rela- 
tions of  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence endorsed  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations in  July  1965  and  urged  that 
Governors  maintain  close  foUowup  to 
assure  that  State  employment  service 
agencies  take  necessary  action  to  carry 
out  the  interstate  agreements. 

I  am  happy  to  report  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recent  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  response  to  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  amended 
Federal  regulations  to  require  State  em- 
ployment service  agencies  in  interstate 
labor  areas  to  establish  and  maintain 
adequate  arrangements  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  workers  and  employers 
have  full  access  to  Job  opportimities  and 
the  available  labor  supply  within  the 
area,  without  regard  to  State  boimdarles. 
By  these  regulations  we  will  be  getting 
machinery  and  procedures  to  remove 
one  more  of  the  invisible,  but  nonetheless 
real,  barriers  to  better  use  of  public  em- 
ployment services  in  our  metropolitan 
areas,  and  thereby  help  provide  the  more 
effective  matching  of  Job-seekers  and 
Jobs  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amended  regulations  be 
printed  in  the  RECotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Employment  Security  Manual,  Part  I, 

Organization  and  Qeneral  Administration, 

0204-0206] 

Objectives,    Regttlations,     Standabos,     and 

POUCIES 

D.  Section  602.2(t)  Multistate  labor 
oreoa.'  With  respect  to  any  single  labor  area 
covering  parts  of  two  or  more  States,  the 
State  agencies  Involved  shall  establish  and 
maintain  adequate  arrangements  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  workers  and  employers 
have  full  access  to  Job  opportunities  and  the 
available  labor  supply  within  the  area,  with- 
out regard  to  State  boundaries. 

These  arrangements  are  to  Include  written 
agreements  between  the  State  agencies  In- 
volved setting  forth  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  local  employment  service  offices  in 
the  area  In  serving  applicants  and  employers. 
Each  written  agreement  should  provide  for 
one  office  In  the  area  to  be  designated  as  the 
order-holding  office  responsible  for  control 
and  distribution  of  job  openings.  This  desig- 
nation should  be  baaed  on  such  factors  as 
staff  resources,  pbysloal  facilities,  geograph- 
ical location,  and  denHty  of  applicant  supply 
and  employer  location.  Each  agreement 
should  also  provide  for  periodic  (at  least 
monthly)  meetings  of  appropriate  State 
agency  staff  (including  area  and  local  office 
managers  and  appropriate  local  office  staff) 
to  review  the  effectlvaDeaa  of  procedures  and 
to  recommend  necessary  changes.  USES  re- 
gional directors  are  responsible  for  certifying 
the  adequacy  of  such  agreements  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  Copies  of  these  agreements  are  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Ocvomors  of  the  States  In- 
volved and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  part 
of  the  material  to  be  subnaltted  with  the 
plans  of  operations. 


NONPROFIT     BLOOD     AND     HUMAN 
TISSUE  BANKS 

Mr.  LONG  of  MisBourl.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  24. 1  introduced  S.  628.  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  non- 
profit blood  banks  and  other  nonprofit 
human  tissue  banks.  The  bill  is  pending 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  and 
I  anticipate  hearings  will  be  held  in  July. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Friday, 
May  12,  1967,  published  an  article  which 
explains  quite  clearly  with  a  minimum 
of  words  why  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
is  so  Important  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion and  their  health. 

Also,  on  May  12.  1967.  Medical  World 
News  carried  an  article  relating  to  blood 
banking.  This  article  discusses  a  Florida 
court  decision  which  would  allow  a  doc- 
tor to  be  found  negligent  if  he  knew  or 
should  have  known  that  a  blood  bank 
from  which  he  obtained  blood  did  not 
meet  adequate  standards.  This  presents 
another  reason  why  doctors  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  selecting  blood  and  should  not  be 
liable  for  antitrust  violations  because 
they  limit  procurement  to  nonprofit 
blood  banks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


'  Revises  section  0204D. 


were  ordered  to  be  p.  inted  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  12, 1967] 

FTC's  Blood  Decision:  Pkacitcino  Medioni 

WrrHouT  A  License? 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Kansas  Citt. — By  most  measures  the  non- 
proflt  Community  Blood  Bank  here  is  hardly 
remarkable.  Serving  about  50  hospitals  and 
dispensing  around  32,000  pints  of  blood  an- 
nually. It  Is  neither  the  biggest  nor  smallest. 
And  having  opened  Its  doors  In  April  1958,  it 
certainly  Isn't  the  oldest  or  newest. 

Nevertheless,  It's  attracting  considerable 
attention,  for  it  stands  at  the  heart  of  a  con- 
troversy set  swirling  by  a  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ruling.  That  decision 
holds  that  the  blood  bank,  as  well  as  the  hos- 
pitals here  and  their  pathologists,  violated 
Federal  antitrust  laws  by  combining  illegally 
to  restrain  trade  In  human  blood.  The  com- 
bination. It  said,  unduly  restricted  two  com- 
mercial blood  banks. 

The  Implications  of  the  action  stretch  well 
beyond  Kansas  City  and  the  field  of  blood 
banking.  As  one  result  Congress  Is  conflder- 
Ing  legislation  to  exempt  blood  banks  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

THE    IMPUCATXONS 

The  FTC's  ruling  Is  being  appealed  to  the 
courts.  If  the  decision  survives,  it  could  well 
broaden  Federal  Influence  over  the  practice 
of  medicine.  It  threatens  to  put  an  immediate 
crimp  in  the  volunteer  blood  banking  syg- 
tem — at  a  time  when  blood  shortages  are 
growing — and  most  Important,  it  will  prob- 
ably open  vast  new  territories  to  the  com- 
mission's already  considerable  authority. 

The  respondents  vigorously  deny  the  FTC's 
allegations,  saying  they  acted  on  indepen- 
dent, professional  medical  judgments.  They 
contend  the  F^O  has  no  jurisdiction  In  the 
matter  and  that  blood,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  human  body  for  that  matter,  should  not 
be  considered  a  commodity,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  marketplace. 

The  PTC  Itself  apparently  isn't  entirely 
sure  of  Its  footing.  Two  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners dissented  sharply,  raising  doubts 
about  the  commission's  authority  over  non- 
profit groups,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  sitting 
as  a  board  of  review  over  physicians'  Judg- 
ments. 

The  details  are  simple  enough.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Bass  opened  commercial 
blood  banks  here  in  1955  and  1958,  buying 
blood  at  $4  and  tS  a  pint  and  offering  it  to 
the  hospitals  at  $26  and  $35  a  pint.  Before 
1955  blood  bank  operations  in  the  area  were 
carried  on  by  hospital  blood  banks  and  an 
American  Red  Cross  defense  blood  bank. 
With  the  closing  of  the  Red  Cross  facility  In 
1953.  efforts  were  begun  to  consolidate  the 
area's  blood  resources  In  a  community  bank, 
which  began  operation  with  a  broad  base  of 
hospital,  physician  and  public  participation. 

Unlike  Its  commercial  rivals,  the  com- 
munity bank  does  not  sell  blood.  The  bank  U 
compensated  by  a  service  fee,  currently  113, 
charged  each  person  requiring  a  transfusion. 
The  f"e  covers  storage  and  drawing  costs, 
grouping  and  typing,  plus  a  number  of  other 
tests. 

In  addition  the  bank  assesses  the  patient 
a  "responsibility  fee"  of  $25  for  each  pint  of 
blood.  When  the  patient  or  one  of  his  friends 
or  relatives  donates  blood  to  replace  that 
used,  the  fee  Is  canceled.  If  the  blood  is  not 
replaced  the  patient  forfeits  the  deposit. 

TTie  FTC  concedes  It  has  no  direct  proof 
of  a  conspiracy  by  the  doctors  and  hospitals. 
But  on  several  occasions,  some  area  hospitals 
declined  to  accept  blood  from  the  two  com- 
mercial banks.  The  community  bank,  after 
1958,  refused  to  accept  direct  shipments 
from  the  commercial  banks.  The  commission 
cites  these  instances  as  evidence  pointing  to 
an  illegal  agreement. 
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It  also  reasons  that  the  doctors  had  ample 
opportunity  to  hatch  the  scheme  when  they 
met  at  professional  gatherings.  Finally,  the 
commission  concludes,  the  formation  of  Com- 
munity itself  was  evidence  of  a  plot  since 
the  bank  was  controlled  by  the  hospitals  and 
doctors  and  constituted  a  means  of  carrying 
out  the  conspiracy. 

The  respondents'  main  line  of  defense,  and 
the  one  that  raises  the  broadest  question  in 
the  case.  Is  that  the  FTC  doesn't  have  Juris- 
diction over  nonprofit  organizations.  Indeed, 
the  act  creating  the  agency  in  1914  seems 
clear:  It  g^ves  the  commission  authority  over 
any  group  that  is  "organized  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness for  Its  profit  or  that  of  Its  members." 

There's  little  doubt  the  hospitals  and  blood 
t»nk  were  legitimate  nonproflt  organizations 
in  the  usual  sense.  They  were  exempt  under 
the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  doc- 
tors served  without  pay  in  supervising  the 
blood  bank's  operations.  And  Community's 
receipts  after  five  years  still  were  insufficient 
to  meet  expenses  and  repay  loans:  it  was 
Ml. 000  in  debt. 

But  the  Commission  argues  that  FTC  au- 
thority Isn't  limited  by  these  considerations, 
that  the  term  "profit"  must  be  understood 
In  the  broadest  sense.  It  then  proceeds  to 
Interpret  the  act  In  such  a  way  that  any 
organization  using  income  after  expenses  to 
maintain  Its  existence  can  be  considered  "in 
business  for  Its  own  profit." 

The  FTC's  jurisdiction  would  certainly  ex- 
tend to  new  lengths  if  the  ruling  survived. 
Churches,  fraternal  groups,  charities  of  all 
types,  as  well  as  hospitals,  would  be  with- 
in the  commission's  reach  for  the  first  time. 
In  fact,  no  organization  would  be  exempt. 
Commissioner  Philip  Elman,  for  one,  doubts 
Congress  ever  Intended  to  give  the  PTC  such 
power.  In  his  dissent  he  says:  "Neither  the 
language  nor  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  leaves  room 
(or  such  a  broad  Interpretation.  The  words 
are  plain  and  unambiguous." 

The  FTC's  position  also  raises  a  question 
about  whether  blood  Is  a  commercial  prod- 
uct. The  oommlBslon  claims  It  is.  but  there 
are  grounds  for  arguing  otherwise.  For  In- 
stance, blood  can't  be  manufactxired  In  the 
sense  other  products  can.  And  doctors  agree 
blood  differs  In  that  It  constitutes  living 
human  tissue.  Since  1865  (when  the  Con- 
stitution's Thirteenth  Amendment  took  ef- 
fect) It  has  been  Illegal  to  buy  or  sell  human 
beings  and  presimoably  living  human  tissue 
as  well.  Whether  blood  qualifies  as  himian 
tissue  In  that  sense  hasn't  been  settled,  but 
the  doctors  say  it  Is  and  they  are  pressing 
the  Issue  in  their  court  appeal. 

A   WAERANTT   WORBT 

The  commission's  ruling  on  this  point  par- 
ticularly worries  the  medical  profession,  for 
blood  would  presumably  fall  under  the  doc- 
trine of  ImpUed  warranty,  as  do  other  prod- 
ucts. This  means  that  by  offering  blood  for 
sale,  a  blood  bank  ImpUes  it's  safe  for  tiae. 
If  It  Isn't,  the  bank  could  be  sued. 

As  a  result,  blood  banks  might  be  sub- 
jected to  Increased  lawsuits  from  patients 
contending  they  caught,  for  a  notable  ex- 
ample, hepatitis  from  a  transfusion.  Hepa- 
titis, a  serious  liver  infection,  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  blood.  There  Is  no  known 
laboratory  test  to  detect  the  virus.  So  far, 
blood  banks  have  successfully  fought  most 
such  suits  by  citing  this  fact  and  by  arguing 
that  in  any  event  blood,  not  being  a  product, 
isn't  covered  by  an  implied  warranty. 

Doctors  believe  If  the  FTC  had  Its  way 
with  blood  It  would  loglcaUy  follow  that  all 
transplantable  human  tissues,  such  as  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  kidney,  bones  and  arteries, 
would  be  considered  commodities  subject  to 
^C  regulation. 

Still  other  ramifications  emerge.  In  main- 
taining they  didn't  join  In  any  conspiracy, 
the  doctors  explained  that  because  of  several 
strongly  held  professional  opinions  each  doc- 


tor was  merely  behaving  naturally  under  the 
clrcvunstances,  whoUy  apart  from  what  any 
otber  doctor  was  doing. 

For  one  thing,  they  questioned  whether 
the  Basees,  or  tboaa  they  hired,  were  quali- 
fied to  run  a  blood  bank.  Before  coming  to 
Kansas  City  to  start  the  ventiire  Mr.  Bass 
earned  his  living  at  various  timet  as  a  com- 
mercial photographer,  used-car  saleBman  and 
banjo  Instructor. 

Too,  the  medical  professionals  considered 
It  unethical  and  immoral  to  tnifflc  in  him[ian 
blood.  In  refusing  to  use  blood  from  the  two 
commercial  banks  the  Kansas  City  doctors 
say  they  were  only  following  the  separate 
dictates  of  their  consciences — dictates  that 
were  strengthened  when  the  Basses  promoted 
their  blood  banks  in  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising. 

Finally,  there  were  the  doctors'  individual 
medical  judgments — widely  supported  by  the 
profession  as  a  whole — that  blood  from  com- 
merical  banks,  which  rely  primarily  on  so- 
called  paid  donors,  Is  generally  less  safe  and 
more   apt   to   endanger   a   patient's   health. 

The  question  of  commerlcal  blood's  safety 
isn't  entirely  settled,  but  doctors  contend, 
with  some  Justification,  that  paid  donors 
often  are  alcoholics,  drug  addicts  or  other 
debilitated  persons  who  are  more  apt  to 
carry  hepatitis.  All  blood  banks  try  to  screen 
out  such  persons  by  questioning  prospective 
donors  about  their  medical  history,  but  doc- 
tors doubt  that  those  who  need  the  money 
will  tell  the  truth.  One  study  showed  an  11- 
fold  Increase  in  the  rate  of  hepatitis  cases 
resulting  from  transfusions  when  a  group  of 
Clilcago  hospitals  went  from  buying  none  of 
their  blood  to  40%  from  commercial  sources. 

NOT   IlrlPRESSXD 

The  commission  doesn't  seem  Impressed. 
It  goes  to  some  length  to  refute  these  opin- 
ions, seeking  to  prove  that  the  blood  from 
the  commercial  banks  was  perfectly  good 
and  safe  because,  for  Instance,  the  banks 
met  Federal  standards  set  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Moreover,  the  PTC  ar- 
gues that  far  from  showing  how  or  why  the 
phystclsms  could  have  acted  separately,  their 
Judgments  provided  the  very  motive  for  a 
conspiracy. 

As  things  stand  now,  physicians,  at  least 
those  here,  will  not  be  free  to  exercise  their 
own  professional  medical  Judgments  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  blood  from  commercial 
banks.  They  will  not  be  free  to  meet,  dis- 
cuss and  recommend  the  use  or  non-use  of 
such  blood.  If  there  should  be  any  such 
meetings  and  If  any  doctor  should  refuse 
to  accept  commercial  blood,  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  $6,000-a-day  fines  for  violating  the 
FTC  order. 

Physicians  here  believe  the  FTC  should 
stick  to  Its  own  job:  Eliminating  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  interstate  com- 
merce. They  heartily  concur  with  Commis- 
sioner Elman's  view:  "Regulating  the  pro- 
fessional conduct  of  doctors  Is  not  (the  com- 
mission's) business." 

(From  Medical  World  News,  May  12.  1967) 
CouET  Broadens  Liabh-itt  or  Doctor 

The  cxirrent  tendency  of  courts  to  hold 
a  doctor  liable  for  the  actions  of  all  the 
members  of  his  hesilth  team  has  been  pointed 
up  once  again.  The  District  Court  of  App)eal 
of  Florida  has  ruled  that  a  physician  may  be 
found  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  obtains  hu- 
man blood  from  a  bank  that  falls  to  meet 
adequate  standards.  According  to  the  de- 
cision, actual  knowledge  by  the  doctor  of 
the  blood  bsmk's  Inadequacy  need  not  be 
proved:  He  Is  liable  If  he  "should  have 
known." 

The  decision  resulted  from  a  suit  by  Mari- 
lyn L.  Hoder  against  Dr.  MaxweU  M.  Sayet, 
the  Atlantic  CUnical  Lab  (a  commercial 
blood  bank ) ,  and  North  Miami  General  Hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Hoder's  husband  died  in  the  hos- 
pital after  a  transfusion  that,  her  attorney 


claimed,  caused  him  to  contract  homologous 
serum  hepatitis.  Dr.  Sayet  was  sued  both 
as  the  hospital  pathologist  and  as  owner 
of  the  laboratory.  According  to  the  com- 
plaint, it  was  his  duty  to  evaluate  and  select 
a  source  of  blood  for  the  hospital  that  would 
not  be  likely  to  supply  a  product  that  was 
contaminated. 

A  lower  court  had  dismissed  the  suit, 
holding  among  other  things  that  the  hospital 
and  Dr.  Sayet  had  discharged  their  proper 
responsibilities  by  selecting  blood  from  a 
Ucensed  blood  bank. 

DECISION    SEEN    AS   WARNING 

But  in  remanding  the  case  for  trial,  the  ap- 
pellate court  ruled  tliat  the  mere  fact  the 
blood  bank  was  Ucensed  did  not  bar  a  &ult 
against  the  hospital  and  Its  pathologist.  A 
hospital  and  its  agents,  the  tribunal  noted, 
have  a  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  to  ensure 
that  its  BuppUers  exercise  mlnfmal  caution  in 
selecting  blood  donors — a  blood  bank's  li- 
cense, by  itself,  is  Irrelevant.  If  they  fail 
to  check  into  the  actual  practices  of  the  sup- 
plier, the  court  declared,  a  Jury  can  hold 
them  liable  on  a  finding  of  negligence. 

The  Hoder  decision  offers  fresh  warning 
to  physicians  to  assure  thenoselvee  that  all 
persons  and  agencies  dealing  with  their 
patients — however  tangentlaUy — are  properly 
trained,  equipped,  and  accustomed  to  meet- 
ing adequate  standards  of  perfomiance. 
They  warn,  for  example,  that  any  physKl&n 
on  a  hospital  staff  could  be  charged  with 
negligence  if  he  failed  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  hospital's  facilities.  Moreover, 
the  physician  could  be  found  liable  If  he  saw 
substandard  practices  in  operation  and  did 
not  take  appropriate  steps  to  eliminate  or 
correct  them. 

Doctors  are  also  accountable  for  hospital 
formulary  systems.  Unless  an  attending  phy- 
sician assures  himself  that  the  medications 
are  purchased  from  reliable  sources,  lawyers 
say,  he  could  be  held  responsible  for  a  pa- 
tient's injury.  Since  complete  Information 
about  the  formulary  Is  available  In  all  ac- 
credited hospitals,  any  doctor  who  fails  to 
check  on  the  source  might  be  hsuxi  put  to 
defend  himself  against  a  charge  that  he 
"should  have  known." 

Members  of  oi>eratlng  teams  are  also  con- 
sidered mutually  responsible.  A  surgeon  who 
operates  with  a  resident  physician  whom  he 
knows  or  should  know  to  be  of  substandard 
competence  can  be  held  liable  for  any  injury 
that  occiirs.  The  same  rule  of  liabUlty  per- 
tains to  the  anesthesiologist  who  participates 
in  an  operation  with  a  negligent  surgeon. 

Vaccines  and  prepackaged  injectables  are 
another  area  of  vulnerability  for  doctors. 
Most  attorneys  believe  that  physicians  who 
purchase  such  Items  from  established,  rep- 
utable sources  would  not  be  liable  far  de- 
fects caused  In  manufacturing.  But  If  the 
Instrument  or  Injectable  causing  harm  came 
from  a  questionable  source,  the  doctor  who 
selected  the  source  could  be  sued  for  negli- 
gence. 


WINNING    ESSAYS    ON    THE    VALUE 
OP   RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Associatijn  has 
sponsored  a  youth  tour  to  Wsishington 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  group  is  made 
up  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
the  winners  of  essay  contests  sponsored 
by  their  individual  Nebraska  rural  power 
systems  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  E'ectric  Association. 

I  am  privileged  to  include  six  of  these 
winning  essays  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TBI  VALUK  or  RUKAL  ELKCTBinCATION  IN  OUX 
HOUX  AMD  COMMfJKTTT 

(By  Elaine  Oellermann,  Perkins  Co\inty  High 
School,  Grant,  Nebr.) 

(NoTK. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Mld- 
weat  Klectrlc  Membership  Corp.,  Grant,  Nebr., 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Asaodatlon.) 

What  would  farm  life  in  our  rural  Mid- 
west community  be  like  without  electrical 
power?  For  a\a  generation  It  la  bard  to 
Imagine. 

I,  for  one,  didn't  realize  the  great  value 
of  electricity  until  the  blizzard  and  Ice- 
storm  In  mid-March  of  last  year.  My  par- 
ents have  often  told  me  of  the  days  of  read- 
ing by  the  light  of  kerosene  lamps,  cooking 
on  wood  stoves,  and  carrying  water  from  the 
wind  mill.  But  all  at  once  we  had  sUpped 
l>ack  to  the  days  before  REA  had  brought 
emancipation  from  these  Inconveniences. 

When  the  electrical  power  was  restored,  I 
felt  the  same  joy  my  parents  m\ist  have  felt 
the  first  time  they  flipped  the  switch  and 
light  Illuminated  their  home  twenty-one 
yean  ago.  At  that  time  electricity  was  used 
primarily  for  lighting,  refrigeration,  and 
operating  small  appliances. 

But  by  my  generation,  because  of  Its  versa- 
tility, electricity  provides  our  farm  people 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  urban  living, 
while  they  enjoy  the  privacy  and  freedom, 
of  country  life.  Those  tall  poles  along  our 
country  roads,  equipped  with  transformers 
and  power  lines,  have  made  possible  light- 
ing, electrically  controlled  heating  systems. 
and  the  use  of  a  myriad  of  devices  and  ap- 
pliances to  make  our  homes  a  pleasurable 
place  In  which  to  live.  Thanks  to  REA,  our 
rural  population  enjoys  television,  radio,  and 
stereo.  Just  as  our  city  cousins,  we  de- 
pend on  these  media  for  entertainment  and 
for  keeping  us  informed  of  the  latest  hap- 
penings in  the  world  around  us.  As  for  the 
future,  our  imaginations  cannot  foresee  all 
the  usee  of  electricity  that  are  being  pro- 
posed for  electronically-controlled  devices  for 
cooking  and  doing  other  household  chores. 

REA  though  not  only  brings  us  more  com- 
fortable living,  but  also  provides  a  means 
of  more  profitable  farming.  Electricity  is  the 
farmer's  "hired  man."  But  this  "hired  man" 
doesn't  stop  at  the  end  of  an  eight-hour  day 
to  rest,  nor  insist  on  three  square  meals  a 
day.  Even  on  our  farm,  which  is  not  high- 
ly mechanized,  this  "lilred  man"  silently 
works  day  and  night.  My  dad  especially  en- 
joys the  energy  that  is  available  to  him  in 
the  outlets  In  his  farm  shop  for  use  of  pow- 
er tools  and  atixlllary  lights. 

I  feel  that  the  use  of  electricity  In  this 
rural  area  la  at  the  dawn  of  even  greater 
possibilities.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
products  win  continue  to  Increase  as  the 
population  of  the  world  rtsea.  Each  year  more 
electrically  powered  irrigation  wells  will  be 
established.  Livestock  production  will  be  ac- 
celerated, and  there  will  be  greater  demand 
for  power  In  controlled-environment  live- 
stock production. 

In  this  centennial  year  the  theme, 
"Beautify  Nebraska,"  is  being  emphasized. 
Without  addlUonal  water,  beautiful  gardens 
and  yards  could  not  be  grown  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska.  This  water,  Nebraska's  greatest 
natural  resource,  woiUd  not  be  as  readily 
available  if  it  were  not  for  REA  supplying 
the  power  which  pumps  the  water  ana  forces 
It  where  it  is  needed. 

Our  gratitude  goes  out  to  those  men  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  rural  electrifl- 
caUon  to  Southwest  Nebraska  and  who 
helped  to  establish  the  Midwest  Electric 
Membership  Cori>oratlon.  In  turn,  we  ought 
to  keep  Informed  about  pending  legislation 
and  be  ready  to  defend  the  position  of  REA, 
for  we  truly  know  what  it's  like  to  live  bet- 
ter and  farm  better— electrically. 


The  Valux  or  RxTRAiL  ELxcrxincATiOM  w  Oxm 
Home  and  Community 
(By   Jerry   Lynn   Zltterkopf,   Lyman   Public 
Schools,  Lyman,   Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Roosevelt  Public  P©wer  District,  Mitchell, 
Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Agricultural  products  are  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly essential  commodity  to  the  United 
States  as  our  population  increases  by  the 
thouaands.  In  order  to  meet  the  agricultural 
needs  of  our  nation  better  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  livestock  and  crop  production  are 
being  incorporated.  Rural  electrification  is 
one  of  the  leading  factors  contributing  to 
the  agricultural  revolution  for  better  farm- 
ing methods. 

Times  were  when  fifteen  head  of  cattle 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  could  support  an 
average  family  of  four,  but  the  farmer  has 
foimd  It  necessary  to  Increase  both  acreage 
and  livestock  production  to  meet  the  higher 
cost  of  Uvlng.  When  neither  of  these  were 
successful,  what  else  could  he  do.  Ways  had 
to  be  found  to  reap  a  greater  profit  from  the 
same  land. 

There  was  an  answer,  better  farming 
methods  and  more  important  yet  the  use  of 
electricity  to  increase  livestock  production 
and  keep  farm  machinery  on  the  go.  Today 
one  man  can  feed  triple  or  more  the  amount 
of  livestock  he  could  before  mral  electrlfica- 
Uon.  By  pushing  one  button  the  electric 
farmer  can  feed  almost  any  practical  num- 
ber of  cattle.  The  dairyman  can  milk  a  much 
larger  herd  of  dairy  cattle  with  the  electric 
milker.  The  swine  grower  can  save  a  larger 
portion  of  his  pig  Utters  by  raising  them 
under  electrically  coctrolled  environmental 
conditions.  Many  poultry  farms  are  now 
using  electricaUy  operated  conveyors  to  feed 
their  flocks  and  even  to  transfer  eggs  to  a 
central  gathering  point.  An  abundance  of 
fresh  water  is  supplied  for  aU  of  these  using 
the  electric  pump. 

Seldom  does  the  farmer  have  to  take 
broken  equipment  into  town.  The  electric 
arc  welder,  drill,  and  grinder  usually  can 
handle  the  fixing  Job. 

Electricity  doesn't  cease  to  aid  the  farmer 
when  the  day's  work  la  done.  Come  evening 
time  he  is  welcomed  into  a  house,  cool  and 
fresb,  thanks  to  the  electric  air  conditioner. 
Mom  has  cooked  a  meal,  fit  for  a  king, 
thanks  to  the  electric  range  and  oven.  Many 
electric  appliances  aid  in  maiang  her  house- 
work easier.  After  supper  the  kids  are  busy 
doing  their  homework.  They  probably  don't 
realize  how  lucky  they  are  for  they  haven't 
ever  done  their  studies  under  candle  light. 
During  the  winter  everyone  is  thankful  for 
their  fumeless,   flamelesa,   electric  beating. 

In  the  future  electricity  will  even  take 
some  of  the  thinking  out  of  fanning.  Elec- 
tric computers  will  b«  used  to  calculate  such 
things  as:  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  crop 
rotations,  pounds  fad  per  pounds  gained, 
rations,  etc. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  farming  or  farm 
life  that  is  not  somehow  dependent  upon 
rural  electrification.  Great,  indeed,  is  the 
debt  of  the  farmer  to  rural  electrification. 

Development  op  RtraAi,  EXectritication  in 

Mr   Area 

(By  Jean  Kloepper,  Elgin  Public  School. 

Elgin.  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Elk- 
horn  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Battle 
Creek,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electrio  Association.) 

Electricity.  This  is  a  big  word  with  an 
even  more  important  meaning.  Without  elec- 
tricity, neither  rural  nor  urban  areas  would 
be  as  modem  and  as  advanced  as  they  are. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  electricity  has 
revolutionized  rural  living  In  the  whole 
United  States. 


Has  Nebraska's  rural  area  always  had  an 
abundance  of  electricity?  No.  The  bill  creat- 
ing REA  was  signed  by  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  In  1935.  Nebraska's  Senator,  George 
W.  Norris,  was  a  co-sponsor  of  this  bill  to 
lend  money  annually  to  have  rural  electricity 
permanently. 

There  were  many  difficulties  trying  to  get 
REA,  but  the  Elkhom  Rural  PubUc  Power 
DUtrlct  came  Into  being  In  1938.  The  reaUy 
big  day  came  for  rural  people  on  April  ag 
1949,  when  116  lines  were  energized  with  148 
consumers  receiving  electricity.  Twenty, 
seven  years  later  the  Elkhom  District  has  had 
considerable  growth  with  over  1,916  miles  of 
line  and  8  substations  serving  over  3,550  con- 
sumers In  6  counties. 

Tea,  thanks  to  the  dreams  and  the  sweat 
and  hard  work  of  many  men,  electricity  is  no 
longer  considered  a  luxury  in  the  rural  area«, 
but  it  plays  a  very  Important  part  In  our 
everyday  needs. 

The  farm  wife  of  today  thinks  nothing  of 
sticking  a  load  of  clothes  in  her  electric 
washing  machine,  then  prepare  dinner  on  her 
electric  stove  while  listening  to  the  radio. 
With  the  use  of  many  modem  electrical  ap- 
pliances, the  modem  housewife  of  today 
doesn't  have  to  work  so  hard. 

The  farm  man  used  to  have  to  use  mostly 
manual  labor,  but  that  has  changed  with 
the  use  of  electricity.  A  man  can  now  raise  a 
large  herd  of  livestock  and  farm  a  lot  of  land 
besides.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  electric  tools, 
a  man's  repair  jobs  around  the  farm  are  al- 
most made  enjoyable. 

As  I  look  around  our  farm.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  without  electricity  we  would 
not  have  expanded  and  grown  as  we  have. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  old  bands  at 
fighting  down  the  cost  of  power.  While  the 
cost  of  practically  everything  has  gone  up, 
the  average  cost  of  power  per  kilowatt-hour 
to  consumers  in  rural  areas  has  actually 
gone  down.  Statistics  show  that  farmers  paid 
2.20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  In  June  1986, 
compared  with  2.37  cents  per  Icllowatt-hour 
In  June  1966.  This  proves  that  the  cost  of 
electricity  get  cheaper  to  use  each  year. 

If  electricity  has  had  a  glowing  past.  Ite 
future  is  brilliant.  Electricity  is  the  clean- 
est, practical,  and  one  of  the  most  economical 
powers  for  the  use  of  man.  Electricity  has 
been  a  blessing  to  Mankind,  helping  ua  to 
grow  and  expand  in  this  modem  day  and  age. 

What  Rttul  Electrification  Means  to  Mi 

AND    MT    COMMDNTTT 

(By  Patricia  Majerus,  Petersbtirg  Public 
High  School,  Albion,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Comhuaker  Public  Power  Diatrlct,  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

"The  biggest  lift  that  farmers  ever  had,"  li 
how  Texas  Representative  Sam  Raybum  and 
Nebraska  Senator  George  Norris  described 
Rural  Electrification.  It  was  largely  through 
their  support  of  the  R  J:.A.  bill  that  Congress 
passed  it  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  It 
in  1936.  This  bill  provided  for  government 
loans  for  building  consumer  owned  power 
districts. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  30tb  century  in- 
dustrial revolution.  However,  to  the  farmer 
and  bis  family,  life  was  closely  related  to 
ttiat  of  the  early  colonists.  For  the  farmer, 
the  twentieth  century  dldnt  begin  imtil  the 
early  40 's  and  then  only  becaxise  cooperative 
and  progressive  members  of  a  community 
wanted  a  better  life  than  what  they  bad 
known  during  the  depression.  They  realized 
that  only  electrification  could  give  it  to 
them.  Fortunately,  most  peopls  were  far- 
sighted  enough  to  realize  the  value  of  electri- 
fication, for  percentages  jumped  from  11% 
to  the  present  figure  of  98%. 

Since  farmers  are  a  minority  group.  It's 
necessary  for  them  to  produce  their  crops 
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and  livestock  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  is 
true  m  my  community  for  electricity  is 
surely  put  to  an  economical  test  on  the  farm. 
Dairying  on  a  large  scale  becomes  possible 
with  electricity  through  the  use  of  milking 
machines  and  bulk  tank  coolers.  The  ex- 
pansion of  cattle-feeding  becomes  time- 
saving  and  profitable  by  the  use  of  augers. 
Electric  wells  dependably  provide  water  for 
livestock  and  irrigation.  All  of  this  has 
helped  to  preserve  Nebraska's  proud  title 
"The  Beef  State." 

The  average  farmer  can  save  on  mainte- 
nance bills  by  repairing  with  welding  equip- 
ment; and  If  the  need  demands,  he  can  turn 
amateur  carpenter  with  construction  con- 
veniences such  as  electric  saws,  sandera,  and 
drills. 

Likewise,  the  farmer's  wife  has  found  that 
electricity  plays  an  Immense  part  In  the 
poultry  business  that  constitutes  her  "eg^ 
money."  Electricity  keeps  chicks  warm  In 
their  first  crucial  moments  and  soothes  lay- 
ing pullets  at  night. 

look  inside  the  average  farmhouse.  You'll 
&nd  electricity  used  for  the  betterment  of 
human  environment.  Probably  the  biggest 
Improvement  is  in  food  and  meal  practices. 
Freezers,  refrigerators,  and  electric  ranges 
have  made  meals  nutritious  and  Interesting. 
Because  of  running  water  and  modern  appli- 
ances made  possible  by  electricity,  the  weekly 
laundry  is  no  longer  a  tedious  task.  Electric 
toothbrushes  and  electric  hairdryers,  con- 
veniences employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
personal  appearance  and  health,  are  found 
m  the  rural  home. 

Electricity  has  benefited  both  economical 
and  social  aspects.  It  has  also  benefited  the 
future.  The  Installation  of  electricity  in 
Rural  Schools  promotes  a  better  attitude 
toward  education  and  has  increased  the 
yearning  for  higher  education. 

In  short,  this  is  what  electricity  means  to 
me;  a  modem  home  to  be  proud  of,  a  healthy 
state  of  hygiene,  more  leisure  tUne,  Improved 
educational  facilities,  and  a  profitable  occu- 
pation in  farming. 

This  year  Nebraska  is  celebrating  100  years 
of  progress.  The  modern  farmer  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  early  pioneer  farmers.  In 
the  last  30  years,  he  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Most  of  tills  was  due  to  electricity — 
your  beet  buy. 


What  Rttxal  Elbctxitication  Means  to  Me 

AND  MT   COMMTTNITT 

(By  Irene  Oardlne,  Loomis  High  School, 
Loomis,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  In  cooperation 
ftlth  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion.) 

When  electricity  is  mentioned,  I  do  not 
think  of  Benjamin  Franklin  flying  his  kite 
In  a  storm.  I  think  of  electricity  as  the  sci- 
entific marvel  that  has  advanced  my  com- 
munity, my  state  and  my  country. 

Electricity  has  made  my  community  a  part 
of  the  world  we  live  in  by  the  use  of  tele- 
vision and  radio.  A  flip  of  the  switch  or  a 
turn  of  the  dial  and  we  can  learn  what  is 
happ>ening  here  and  abroad. 

What  would  we  do  for  entertainment  with- 
out electricity?  We  couldn't  watch  the  space 
capsule  in  orbit  on  television  or  hear  the 
latest  weather  report  on  the  radio.  We 
couldn't  listen  to  our  favorite  tunes  on  a 
record  player.  We  couldn't  even  go  to  a  movie 
because  electricity  is  needed  to  run  the  pro- 
jector ! 

It  has  l>een  stated  that  a  nation's  might 
can  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  leisure 
time  enjoyed  by  its  citizens.  Electricity  has 
provided  us  with  an  abundance  of  leisure 
time  and  thus  we  have  a  mighty  nation. 

On  the  farm,  electricity  Is  fast  replacing 
the  dog  as  man's  best  friend.  "He"  is  always 


there  to  run  the  drill,  the  saw,  and  the 
welder.  "He"  powers  the  machines  that  lift 
the  heavy  burden  of  labor  off  of  the  fanners' 
shoulders.  Machines  that  milk  the  cows,  heat 
the  pig  and  chicken  brooders,  and  on  some 
farms  feed  and  water  the  livestock  are  all 
inventions  powered  by  electricity.  Fanning 
Is  a  gamble  but  electricity  helps  to  even  the 
odds. 

"Man  may  work  from  dawn  to  setting  sun 
but  a  woman's  work  Is  never  done."  It  Is  true 
that  a  woman's  work  la  never  done  but  elec- 
tricity has  certainly  made  housework  easier. 
Can  you  picture  your  mother  throwing  a  log 
Into  the  old  wood  stove  to  cook  youi  oatmeal 
on  and  churning  the  butter  by  hand  or  tak- 
ing a  pitcher  of  milk  out  of  the  ice  box? 
Electric  mixers,  electric  blenders,  electric 
refrigerators,  and  electric  vacuum  cleaners 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  laborious  appliances 
of  the  past. 

A  well-lighted  and  comfortably  heated 
home  is  the  desire  of  all  families.  When  you 
have  flameless  electric  heating,  there  are  no 
fuel  lines  to  worry  about.  You  get  cleaner 
heat  with  lees  worry  and  less  expense.  Elec- 
tric lighting  is  less  dangerous  than  oil  lamps 
or  candles,  and  it  can  even  add  quite  a  deco- 
rative touch  to  your  home. 

Electricity  has  also  made  "night  life"  pos- 
sible. We  no  longer  have  to  retire  when  the 
sun  sets.  Every  farm  has  a  yard  light  so  work 
can  lie  done  at  night  and  street  lights  in 
towns  have  made  walUng  much  safer.  Flash- 
ing lights  and  neon  signs  add  a  sparkle  to 
Saturday  night  in  town.  Can  you  Imagine 
Christmas  without  Its  bright  tribute  to  the 
Infant  King?  Without  electricity  our  world 
would  be  very  dull. 

Electricity  gives  hope  and  progress  to  the 
future.  Engineers  to  build  dams,  repairmen 
for  electric  appliances,  linemen  to  keep  the 
power  coming — these  are  all  jobs  that  elec- 
tricity will  provide  for  the  tmemployed. 
Electric  instruments  villi  help  medical  re- 
search find  cures  for  many  diseases.  Electric 
cars  can  help  end  the  air  pollution  problem 
by  eliminating  exhaust  fumes.  Electricity  will 
help  NASA  In  her  exploration  of  outer  space. 
Electricity  does  all  this  for  us,  yet  the  gov- 
ernment is  reducing  ftmds  for  such  projects 
as  rural  electrification  to  support  the  war 
cause.  Is  this  right?  I  think  not! 

What  does  rural  electrification  mean  to  me 
and  my  community?  It  means  less  work, 
beauty,  hope,  and  progress.  It  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  Improve,  and  pros- 
per. Rural  electrification  is  my  community's 
best  friend. 


What  Roxai,   Electification   Means   to 
Me  and  Mt   Commonitt 

(By  O.  Peter  Konen.  Roeeland  Public  Schools, 
Roseland,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Successful  ventures  consume  much  time, 
effort,  and  hard  work,  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  no  exception. 

To  us,  the  younger  generation,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  rural  community  entirely 
void  of  electricity  and  the  countless  advan- 
tages made  fMsesible  through  Its  great  mag- 
netic power.  But  a  look  into  the  past  can  be 
most  revealing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, America  showed  a  landscape  dotted  with 
small  farms.  The  American  farmer,  at  the 
dawn  of  this  century,  was  making  his  living 
much  as  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
done.  His  tools  were  simple  and  ancient.  For 
most  tasks,  the  only  pwwer  available  was  the 
strength  of  his  own  back  or  that  of  his  mule. 
His  children  did  their  homework  in  front  of 
the  kerosene  lamp,  while  his  wife  slaved  away 
at  the  wood  range  and  washboard. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  gasoline 
engine   was  well  established.  This  form  of 


power,  however,  was  much  too  expensive  for 
the  average  small  farmer. 

Therefore,  in  1923,  a  committee  was  organ- 
ized to  see  just  what  could  be  done  for 
the  American  fanner.  Various  experiments 
dealing  with  the  practical  use  of  rural  electri- 
fication, were  directed  by  this  committee, 
and  It  was  found  that  it  could  be  used  very 
successfully  by  the  farmer.  However,  the  high 
cost  of  delivering  the  electricity  was  a  big 
setback  in  the  rural  program. 

On  May  11,  1935,  the  Rural  Electrlflc&tton 
Administration  was  created  by  Order  of  the 
President.  The  Order  granted  powers  to  an 
REA  administrator  to  "initiate,  formulate, 
administer,  and  supervise  a  program  of  ap- 
proved projects  with  the  respect  to  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy  in  rural  areas." 

After  much  debating  and  solving  of  prob- 
lems, REA  went  into  full  swing.  Now  farmers 
could  get  the  power  they  needed  to  rim  their 
operations  more  econocnlcally  and  efficiently. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  REA  work  and  study, 
along  with  developments  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry, farmers  are  no  longer  becoming  old 
before  their  time.  Labor-saving  devices  and 
home  appliances  are  wltliln  the  range  of 
nearly  every  family.  Entertainment  and  edu- 
cation Is  now  possible  through  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  records,  to  even  the  poorest  of 
families. 

With  the  advent  of  REA,  the  Nebraska 
rancher  and  fanner  can  do  much  more  work 
with  leas  effort  than  was  ever  thought  jms- 
slble.  Feeding  cattle  has  become  an  easy  sind 
profitable  business  with  the  use  of  electricity. 
Thousands  of  livestock  can  be  fed  by  pushing 
a  simple  button.  Electric  motors  convey  the 
feed  to  a  large  wsLgon  wlilch  Is  mounted  on 
a  track.  The  wagon  Is  pushed  across  the  feed 
bunks,  distributing  the  grain  evenly  to  the 
herd. 

Farmers  of  yesterday  had  to  go  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  for  repair  of  tools.  Here 
the  blacksmith  worked  over  a  hot  fire  with 
a  sledge  and  forge,  pounding  out  steel  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  fanner.  Many 
times  the  farmer  had  to  travel  several  miles 
on  horseback  or  wagon  to  get  his  work  done. 

In  our  community  today,  the  farmer  need 
only  go  to  his  own  small  shop  to  repair  or 
Sharpen  his  machinery.  Electric  drills,  tool 
sharpeners,  welders,  saws,  and  hundreds  of 
Other  machines,  help  the  farmer  do  his  job 
easier  and  more  efficiently. 

All  these  Improvements  In  Uvlng,  ranching, 
and  farming  may  well  have  been  a  pioneer's 
dream,  and  certainly  would  not  have  ma- 
terialized had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of 
Rural  Electrification.  Bringing  electricity  to 
the  farm  was  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  all  times.  As  a  teenager  In  a  rural 
community,  I  salute  the  REA. 


MY  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Miss  Dianne  Craft,  529  West 
Main  Street,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  recently 
won  an  essay-writing  contest.  Her  essay 
was  entitled  "My  Contribution,"  and  this 
young  lady,  who  attends  Oraiton  High 
School,  read  the  essay  at  the  100th  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  observance,  which 
was  held  on  May   30,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Craft's  prize-winning  essay  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Contkibtttion 
(By  Dianne  Craft) 

Other  holidays  may  l>e  festive  occasions 
but  Memorial  Day  is  observed  with  dignity 
and  reverence.  The  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff 
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until  noon  aa  a  symbol  of  tbe  nation's 
mourning  for  Its  dead.  At  noon  It  Is  r&Ued  to 
full  staff,  symbolizing  new  bi^w  for  tbe 
future. 

In  still  other  ways  Memorial  Day  la  a  brief 
rendezvous  of  the  living  with  the  dead — a 
meeting  of  conscience  with  memory. 

Man's  memory  Is  short.  It  ts  too  easy  to 
forget  the  dead  and  that  Is  why  this  day  Is 
set  apart  for  remembering.  What  might  they 
have  been  like  had  they  lived? 

They  were  young  men  tho«e  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, flyers  and  Marines  who  died  In  past  wars 
and  who  are  dying  today  In  Vietnam.  They 
were  i»'oud  to  be  Americans,  so  when  the  call 
eune  to  serve  their  country,  they  folded  up 
their  dreams  and  ambitions  and  tucked  them 
away  in  a  comer  of  their  minds  until  they 
could  be  taken  up  again  when  the  war  was 
over. 

Many  died  for  democracy  and  freedom,  so 
It  Is  up  to  you  to  make  your  democracy 
flourlBh.  You  can  do  this  In  your  dally  lives 
by  acting  upon  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  Justice  In  your  dealings  with  yoxu'  fel- 
low man. 

I  used  to  wonder  what  I  could  contribute, 
lor  this  Is  my  country,  too.  What  could  I  do 
to  help?  If  I  had  been  a  person  I  could  have 
fought,  but  I  was  only  a  worthless  piece  of 
grotmd.  Then  one  day  my  hopes  and  dreams 
came  true. 

I  remember  that  day  back  In  1867  when  I 
was  chosen  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  become 
the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  bad 
died  for  their  country.  1  became  the  only 
National  Cemetery  In  West  Virginia.  My 
name  Is  the  Grafton  National  Cemetery. 

On  Memorial  Day.  May  30th,  each  year 
since  1869,  school  children  from  kindergarten 
to  high  school  seniors,  dreas  in  white  and 
each  carrying  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  and 
an  American  Flag  along  with  other  marching 
unlta,  take  part  in  the  line  of  march  and 
assist  In  decorating  my  graves. 

Any  citizen  of  Taylor  County  who  attended 
Taylor  County  Schools  can  proudly  boast 
that  he  or  she  has  marched  In  the  Memorial 
Day  Parade  In  past  years  and  has  helped 
honor  the  nation's  sleeping  heroes.  This  is 
probably  the  only  observance  of  Its  kind  In 
the  nation;  an  unique  and  humble  tribute 
to  the  honored  dead. 

Since  1867,  many  individuals  have  passed 
through  my  gates.  There  have  been  those, 
who  by  accident,  have  discovered  the  grave 
of  an  old  friend  or  relative.  There  have  been 
those  who  came  to  mourn  at  the  grave  of  a 
loved  one,  and  school  children  who,  after 
placing  their  flowers  on  a  grave,  wondered 
why  their  eyes  were  suddenly  filled  with 
tears. 

Approximately  1,251  bodies  of  both  Union 
and  Confederate  Troops  of  the  Civil  War  lie 
within  my  walls.  Since  tbe  biu'ials  of  the  Civil 
War  Veterans  in  and  around  1867,  there  have 
been,  to  date,  816  additional  burials  of  vet- 
erans of  all  wars. 

I  now  occupy  three  terraces  and  the  ranks 
of  the  "Silent  Army"  have  grown  to  about 
3,067  graves  of  men  of  all  wars  including  the 
Korean  Conflict.  Of  this  total,  there  are  664 
known  but  to  Ood. 

I  remember  vividly  the  ClvU  War,  since 
part  of  it  took  place  in  Qrafton,  I  have  the 
distinction  of  having  entered  the  first 
casualty  of  that  war,  Pvt.  T.  Bailey  Brown 
of  the  2nd  West  Virginia  Infantry.  Pvt. 
Brown  was  shot  by  a  sniper  while  on  picket 
duty  May  22,  1861,  on  the  west  side  of  Graf- 
ton. A  moniunent  to  his  memory  stands 
where  his  life  was  taken  and  another  stands 
bare  at  the  head  oA  his  grave. 

May  30  has  become  "Homecoming  Day" 
for  many  former  citizens  of  Taylor  County 
who  come  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  meet  on  my  grounds  to  honor  the  war 
dead  and  renew  old  acquaintances.  Visitors 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  visit  the 
graves  of  friends  and  relatives  at  rest  in  the 


"Bivouac  of  the  Deed"  beneath  the  azure 
skies  and  peaceful  atmosphere  of  my  domain. 
Since  November  ol  1962,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  receive  new  honored  dead.  I  am  full! 
No  longer  can  I  serve  my  country.  In  a  way,  I, 
too,  have  died,  but  I  can  rest  in  peace,  with 
my  colleagues,  knowtng  I  have  done  my  part 
to  keep  my  nation  "one  undivided". 


MANPOWER   D8VELOPMENT   AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  In  the  April  20,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Portland,  Maine,  Evening  Express, 
which  describes  the  education  and  train- 
ing achieved  by  Raymond  C.  Gilliam,  of 
Portland,  Maine,  while  enrolled  in  a 
manpower  development  and  training 
program. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that 
the  opportunities  offered  by  MDTA  have 
helped  this  young  man  broaden  his  hori- 
zons. I  am  confident  that  Raymond  Gil- 
liam's experience  will  be  an  incentive  to 
other  enrollees  in  the  MDTA  programs 
throughout  Maine  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Jumped  Fbom  Job  to  Job;  Now  He'll  Trt 
roB  College 

A  former  school  dropout  has  become  the 
first  student  at  Portland's  Manpower  Train- 
ing Center  to  pass  bis  high  school  equiva- 
lency test. 

He  also  hopes  to  be  the  center's  first  stu- 
dent to  go  on  to  college. 

"I'U  take  the  college  boards  May  6.  and 
with  any  luck  I'll  get  into  the  University  of 
Btolne  in  Portland,"  said  Raymond  C.  Gll- 
Uam,  19,  of  149  Cumberland  Ave. 

Gilliam  said  the  Idea  of  getting  ahead 
through  education  came  to  him  only  after 
drifting  from  one  Job  to  another. 

Before  entering  the  basic  education  pro- 
gram at  the  Manpower  center  at  Oakdale 
School,  Gilliam  was  making  hot  dogs  for  a 
local  packing  firm. 

"I  Just  couldn't  see  myself  doing  that  for 
the  rest  of  my  life."  hs  added. 

GUUam  dropped  out  of  the  general  course 
at  Brunswick  High  School  at  the  end  of  his 
Jtinlor  year  mainly  bscause  his  father  was  111 
and  he  had  to  take  over  and  haul  lobster 
traps. 

He  said  because  he  had  been  missing  so 
much  school,  officials  didn't  make  any  par- 
ticular effort  to  get  hUn  to  stay. 

He  then  served  in  the  Navy  for  about  four 
months,  but  was  forced  to  leave  submarine 
training  school  for  medical  reasons.  Since 
then  he  has  had  a  variety  of  Jobs  which  has 
built  up  an  Interest  bi  business  administra- 
tion. 

Gilliam  praised  the  Manpower  Training 
Center's  education  program  because  of  the 
small  classes,  the  informal  atmosphere,  the 
tutoring  help  and  ability  grouping. 

He  said  because  teachers  helped  him  with 
mathematics  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  score 
on  the  high  school  equivalency  test.  "Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  thos*  who  took  the  test  got 
lower  scores  than  I  did,"  he  added. 

He  said  he  is  trying  to  buUd  up  his  vocabu- 
lary to  prepare  for  the  college  boards. 

In  addition  to  going  on  to  college,  GUUam 
has  one  other  deslre-i-to  get  his  16-year-old 
sister  to  finish  high  school  too.  She  has  had 
no  high  school  and  is  working  In  a  super- 
market. 

"In  my  parents'  time,  a  diploma  wasn't  so 
Important,  but  it  is  now,"  he  added. 


PROSPECTS      AND      PROBLEMS     TO 
ALASKA    MININQ 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween May  24  and  26,  a  mineral  confer- 
ence, celebrating  and  coinciding  with  the 
opening  of  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  Alaska's  purchase,  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  near  Fairbanks 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  bring  what  I  believe  to  be  cheering  new* 
to  my  fellow  Alaskans  Interested  in  mining 
This  once  great  and  stlU  potentially  great 
Industry  in  Alaska  is  due  for  a  new  lease  on 
Ufe.  I  hope  to  develop  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  good  tidings. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  Just  when  this 
Impulse  began,  but  I  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect it  was  Initiated,  or  at  least  intenslfled 
last  summer,  when  I  persuaded  the  top  three 
federal  officials  entrusted  with  responsibility 
In  the  mineral  and  mining  fields — and  highly 
qualified — to  accompany  me  to  Alaska.  They 
were  all  newly  appointed  to  their  important 
posts.  They  were  J.  Cordell  Moore,  Just 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
charge  of  mineral  resources;  Dr.  Walter  Hlb- 
bard.  for  whose  confirmation  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  I  had  voted  for  a  lew 
weeks  previously  In  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  WllUam  T. 
Pecora,  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Of  these  three  neither  of  the  first  two- 
Secretary  Moore  and  Director  Hlbbard— had 
ever  been  to  Alaska.  Dr.  Pecora  had  been  in 
Alaska,  but  not  for  25  years.  It  seemed  to 
me  essential  that  all  be  Initiated,  and  In  the 
case  of  Bill  Pecora  reinitiated,  into  Alaska's 
needs  and  potentials  and  that  we  all  come 
together  and  become  acquainted  with  wh»t 
was  being  done  and  not  being  done  In  the 
field  of  mining — and  what  needed  to  be  done. 
Finally,  I  felt  that  I  should  accompany 
them,  not  especially  in  my  capacity  as  United 
States  Senator  but  particularly  as,  also, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  commit- 
tee which  above  all  others  has  more  interests 
and  responsibilities  in  Alaska  than  any  other 
Senate  committee.  That  was,  Indeed,  why  I 
sought  membership  on  It  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  nine  years  ago. 

The  special  motivation  for  this  visit  was 
the  knowledge  that  much  more  could  and 
should  be  done  in  Alaska  in  the  field  of  min- 
ing. 

This  was  pointed  up  by  a  map  drafted  by 
Chuck  Herbert,  whom  you  all  know,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Alaska,  a  miner  by 
profession,  a  former  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  indeed  In  the  1941  ses- 
sion, the  first  session  after  I  became  Gov- 
ernor and  where  I  got  to  know  Chuck,  and 
subsequently  the  assistant  Commissioner  In 
the  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
This  map  appeared  In  the  first  report  of  the 
Alaska  Field  Committee,  whose  purpose  and 
objective  it  is  to  help  plan  Alaska  develop- 
ment and  is  headed  by  Joe  FitzGerald,  who 
has  had  substanUal  experience  In  Alaska  in 
diverse  fields.  This  map  pictured  Alaska,  the 
neighboring  Yukon  Territory  in  Canada  and 
the  upper  third  of  British  Columbia,  the 
part  of  British  Columbia  that  lies  east  of  the 
Alaska  Panhandle. 

On  this  map  the  major  active  mining 
projects  in  these  areas  were  indicated  by 
crosses.  In  Alaska  they  numbered  7;  in  neigh- 
boring Yukon  Territory  they  numbered  19, 
and  in  the  upper  third  of  British  Columbia 
30.  So  we  could  see  that  in  an  area  adja- 
cent to  Alaska,  smaller  in  extent  than  Alaska 


and  presumably  with  similar  geology,  the  ac- 
tive mining  projects  In  our  neighbor  were 
geven  times  as  numerous  aa  those  In  Alaska — 
49  to  7. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  appropriate  time  to 
try  and  ascertain  what  accounted  for  this 
difference.  So  we  first  visited  the  active  min- 
ing projects  In  Alaska.  We  also  conferred 
on  the  potentials,  for  concomitantly  with  our 
Tisit  a  search  for  heavy  minerals  was  being 
undertaken  and  a  group  of  knowledgeable 
geologists  were  exploring  various  areas  in 
Alaska  to  try  and  ascertain  where  some  of 
the  heavy  minerals,  especially  gold,  might  be 
found.  We  fiew  over  these  areas  and  talked 
with  the  geologists,  some  of  whose  findings 
are  already  marked  on  maps.  We  visited  the 
copper  prospect  at  Bomlte  in  the  Kobuk 
Basin.  We  conferred  vrtth  representatives  of 
tbe  federal  government  and  state  in  Alaska, 
and  Indeed  were  accompanied  variously  on 
this  trip  by  Phil  Holdsworth,  Commissioner 
of  Natural  Resources  for  the  State;  by  Chuck 
Herbert,  then  assistant  commissioner,  by 
James  Williams,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Mines  In  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  J.  A.  Herdlick,  Area  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

After  we  had  seen  much  of  what  Alaska 
was  doing  and  had  In  prospect,  although  by 
no  means  all,  we  went  to  Whitehorse.  where 
a  meeting  had  been  arranged  with  both 
Canadian  mining  executives  and  government 
officials  In  the  field  of  mines.  We  knew  in  a 
general  way  how  their  governmental  policies 
differed  from  ours  and  how  their  policies 
were  In  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
greater  mining  activity  across  the  border.  We 
found  that  there  were  two  things  that  were 
being  done  there  that  we  were  not  doing: 

First,  when  .i  good  mining  development 
was  In  prospect  the  government — Dominion 
Government  In  the  case  of  Yukon  Territory, 
Provincial  Government  in  the  case  of  British 
Columbia — would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  Infrastructure;  that  Is  would  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  transportation  as 
would  be  needed  to  bring  the  ore  out  to  tide- 
water, whether  by  highway  or  railway,  and 
also  what  airfield  might  be  needed,  as  well  as 
the  power  development.  You  can  all  see  what 
great  encouragement  that  would  be  to  a  min- 
ing enterprise  Inevitably  destined  before  long 
to  be  Investing  and  expanding  before  any 
returns  were  visible. 

Second,  when  the  prospect  reached  the  de- 
velopment stage  and  was  producing  ore  it  was 
relieved  of  all  taxes  for  three  years,  thus  en- 
abling It  to  get  a  good  start  and  encourage 
lis  development. 

Also  In  Canada  prospecting  Is  subsidized. 
That  In  Itself  was  not  peculiar  to  our  neigh- 
bor. We  have  at  times  done  It  In  Alaaka,  but 
I  would  say  that  It  was  done  across  the  border 
more  knowledgeably  and  more  exj>ertly. 
Someone  coming  In  and  merely  claiming  to 
be  a  prospector  and  asking  for  a  handout 
would  not  receive  It  until  he  had  demon- 
strated his  knowledgeablUty  in  the  field  of 
prospecting  and  could  convince  the  appro- 
priate government  official  that  he  knew  how 
to  look  and  would  be  able  to  know  what  he 
saw.  Having  thus  demonstrated  his  expert- 
Qess,  be  would  be  subsidized  for  one,  two  or 
three  years,  depending  on  the  circumstance. 
And  If  his  prospecting  produced  results  and 
a  mining  development  resulted,  he  would  be 
expected  to  repay  the  sums  advanced  him  as 
a  prospector;  but  if  he  were  less  fortunate 
the  costs  would  merely  be  written  off.  Of 
course,  we  also  have  federal  programs  of  loans 
nm  by  the  Geological  Survey,  but  It  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  encourage  more  explora- 
tion. 

To  what  extent  these  various  sound  provi- 
sions may  be  applied  under  the  American 
flag  remains  to  be  seen.  Such  changes  In  our 
approach  would  require  some  Joint  federal 
and  state  cooperation. 


But,  meanwhile  we  have  moved  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  passage  of  P.L,  89-570,  which, 
for  the  first  time,  allows  full  deduction  of 
exploration  expenses  of  mining  enterprises — 
a  tax  benefit  not  allowed  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  law. 

Four  years  ago  when  I  became  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels.  I  undertook  a  general  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  mining  industry.  The  Sub- 
committee heard  witnesses  from  many 
branches  of  the  Industry,  and  from  officials 
of  the  government  agencies,  principally  those 
of  the  Interior  Department  having  concern 
with  the  strength  of  the  mining  industry 
in  the  United  States, 

After  this  very  instructive  series  of  meet- 
ings it  seemed  to  me  one  particular  area  of 
legislation  was  presented  which  deserved 
special  attention. 

For  the  Industry  as  a  whole  It  became 
apparent  a  major  obstacle  to  growth  and 
prosperity  of  tbe  mining  Industry  was  tbe 
income  tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penses. At  that  time  the  law  imposed  an 
absolute  celling  on  the  amount  of  deductions 
that  could  be  taken  for  exploration  expendi- 
tures of  9100,000  annually  and  $400,000  over 
the  life  of  the  property.  The  large  mining 
companies  that  are  equipped  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  money  in  the  search  for  valuable 
mineral  deposits  worthy  of  development  were 
reluctant  to  make  the  enormous  investment 
required  because  no  tax  deduction  could  be 
taken  even  where  no  discovery  resulted,  thus 
severely  limiting  the  potential  return  of  In- 
vestment from  any  venture  undertaken.  As 
representatives  of  the  industry  pointed  out, 
this  was  particularly  frustrating  for  such 
regions  as  Alaska  where  vast  exploratory 
e:Torts  are  required  to  reveal  the  riches  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  explora- 
tion Investment,  without  tax  relief,  Is  often 
too  great  to  encourage  serious  searches  for 
minerals  here. 

Soon  after  the  hearings  were  concluded. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  allow  full  deduc- 
tion of  r.-xploratlon  expenditures  for  the 
mining  Industry.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  en- 
actment I  also  Introduced  the  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  internal  revenue  legislation 
then  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  had  alreeidy  passed  the 
House,  I  was  abruptly  apprised  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Industry  was  faced  in 
attempting  this  reform. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  it 
represented  a  double  deduction  from  gross 
profits.  The  reasoning  of  the  Treasury  was 
that  exploration  expenditures  represent 
capital  investment  and  are,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  recapture  in  the  form  of  depletion 
deductions.  The  industry  and  1  argued 
against  this  theory  strongly.  However,  the 
opposition  of  the  Executive  Branch  was  suffi- 
cient to  frustrate  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Again  at  the  next — the  89th — Congress  I 
reintroduced  legislation  to  allow  full  deduc- 
tion of  exploration  expenditures.  This  time, 
in  order  to  mollify  opposition  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  I  Incorporated  changes  in 
the  bill  to  permit  recapture  of  deductions 
the  bill  would  allow  when  a  mine  reaches 
productive  status.  Similar  legislation  was  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Al  UUman  of  Oregon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  in  a  strategic  position  to  boost  the  bill 
over  the  first  hurdle — the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  As  all  tax  legislation  must,  by 
Constitutional  requirement,  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  It  must  first  be 
approved  by  the  House  Committee. 

All  through  the  89th  Congress  we  worked 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  tax  liberalization 
law.  At  every  step  of  the  way  we  were  op- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  even 
at  the  last  minute,  the  President  threatened 
a  veto.  Finally,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 


session  we  were  successful  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  PubUc  Law  89-570.  It  is  my 
belief  this  will  stimulate  exploration  In 
Alaska  for  mineral  deposits  and  that,  foUow- 
ing  exploration,  wUl  come  greater  develop- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  law  was  described  in 
a  recent  publication  of  tbe  Division  of  Mines 
and  Mining  of  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  as  follows: 

"Because  most  of  the  larger  mining  com- 
panies have  already  spent  the  maximum  of 
8400,000  in  exploration  aUowed  under  the 
old  law,  the  new  law  wUl  encourage  them 
to  spend  more  money  than  previously 
planned  on  exploration.  This  money  is  most 
likely  to  be  spent  in  areas  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  This  will  be 
especially  applicable  to  Alaska  becatse  (1) 
Alaska's  geology  Is  favorable  for  tbe  depo- 
sition of  mineral  deposits,  (2)  huge  areas 
of  Alaska  have  not  been  well  prospected,  and 
(3)  Alaska  Is  adjacent  to  British  Columbia 
and  Yukon  where  many  recent  Important 
discoveries  have  been  made  and  new  mines 
developed  by  prospectors  and  companies 
alike.  The  new  Act  places  Alaska  Is  closer 
competition  for  the  great  amount  of  mineral 
activity  In  Canada  by  giving  an  incentive 
that  helps  overcome  the  talking  point  of  the 
Canadian  three-year  exemption  of  new  pro- 
ducing propwrties. 

"Under  either  law,  prospecting  or  develop- 
ing a  mining  property  may  be  cheaper  than 
many  people  realize.  The  savings  in  taxes 
and  resultant  actual  cost  of  exploration  are 
interesting.  .  .  .  For  Instance.  ...  an  Alaskan 
corporation  with  (35,000  in  taxable  profits 
can  save  91.392  in  taxes  if  it  spends  $10,000 
for  prospecting,  thereby  doing  its  prospect- 
ing at  an  actual  cost  of  only  about  86<  for 
every  dollar  so  spent.  A  single  taxpayer  of 
$50,000  taxable  Income  can  prospect  for  only 
about  65c  for  each  dollar  spent  prospecting 
or  developing  a  mine.  The  savings  are  less 
for  smaller  Incomes,  but  even  a  single  man 
with  a  $12,000  taxable  Income  will  find  be 
can  make  bona  fide  prospecting  expeditions 
for  around  75c  on  the  dollar." 

We  are  watching  the  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  great  Interest,  We  have  reason  to 
think  It  will  result  In  greater  opportunity 
than  ever  before  for  the  mining  Industry. 

But  since  that  time  there  is  more  good 
news.  There  will  be  new  activity  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  In  Its  laboratory  on  an 
Island  m  the  Jimeau-Douglas  area. 

Its  first  project  will  be  to  test  a  new  ap- 
proach to  mining  problems  caused  by  perma- 
frost. Costs  of  mining  In  this  permanently 
frozen  ground  average  16  cents  more  per  ton 
of  ore.  Bureau  engineers  believe  these  costs 
can  be  cut  substantially  with  a  recently  de- 
veloped device  called  a  sonic  drUl.  Dr.  Hlb- 
bard,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
believes  that  successful  application  of  the 
sonic  drill  could  improve  both  the  speed  and 
economy  of  mining  in  permafrost,  and  might 
even  permit  the  development  of  mineral  de- 
posits that  are  now  considered  unprofitable. 

The  laboratory  will  begin  operating  In 
July  with  a  small  initial  complement  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  plus  supporting 
personnel. 

Perhaps  even  more  dramatic  and  more 
Important  is  the  commissioning  of  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels  which  will  explore  and  pros- 
pect for  heavy  minerals  In  the  waters  adja. 
cent  to  oiu'  coast.  I  was  present  last  Sattu:- 
day  at  Tlburon,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco, 
when  the  largest  of  these  three  vessels,  a 
former  Navy  vessel  which  served  gallantly 
In  World  War  n,  was  commissioned  for  its 
new  role.  It  has  been  completely  recondi- 
tioned and  equipped  for  Its  mission  of  un- 
dersea mining  and  has  been  rechristened 
"Virginia  City." 

This  Is  the  largest  of  three  vessels  and  may 
be  called  the  flagship  of  the  mining  fleet, 
and  at  the  commissioning  ceremony  at  Tl- 
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buron  last  Satiirday  I  conferred  upon  Walter 
Hlbbard  tbe  title  of  "Admiral,"  which  In  this 
case  does  not  require  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  Tbe  vessel  now  appropriately  bears 
the  name  of  a  town  that  grew  up  around 
tbe  richest  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ever 
discovered  in  the  United  States.  Virginia  City 
was  settled  as  a  mining  camp  m  1859,  when 
the  famous  Comstock  lode  was  struck.  The 
camp  soon  became  a  boom  town  as  miners 
nocked  to  It.  Before  long  Us  flow  of  gold 
and  silver  was  to  amaze  tbe  world.  In  the 
next  two  decades,  the  region  produced  more 
than  (300  million  worth  of  precious  metals. 
Much  of  San  Francisco  was  built  with  the 
metallic  wealth  extracted  from  Virginia  City, 
eepecially  after  the  discovery  of  the  major 
ore  body — the  "Big  Bonanza" — in  1873. 

This  in  a  sense  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  little  was  known  at  the  time  of 
ore  geology  or  efficient  mining  methods.  The 
research  vessel  "Virginia  City"  hopes  for 
Similar  good  luck,  but  it  will  also  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  ship's  well  equipped  labora- 
tories, special  Instruments  for  probing  ocean 
bed  depths,  and  cumulated  knowledge  and 
skin  of  the  scientists  aboard.  Lets  hope  that 
we  will  strike  more  such  lodes  as  made  the 
ortglnal  Virginia  City  celebrated  in  mining 
lore.  The  other  two  vessels  are  also  appropri- 
ately named  for  communities  that  have  a 
place  In  mining  history — 'Grass  Valley"  and 
"Cripple  Creek." 

The  "Virginia  City"  will  sail  from  Cali- 
fornia early  In  June  up  the  Inside  Passage 
and  hopefully  will  stop  at  Juneau  to  give 
tbe  men  a  little  shore  leave  and  to  be  hailed 
as  a  new  type  of  pioneer  at  our  capital.  She 
then  will  proceed  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
through  Unlmak  Pass  into  the  Bering  Sea 
and  begin  boring  the  ocean  depths  off  Nome. 

The  reconditioning  of  the  "Virginia  City" 
cost  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  this  cost  was  reduced  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  Navy,  which  was  glad 
to  see  this  vessel  removed  from  Its  moth- 
ball status  and  put  to  valuable  use  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  nation's  economy. 

Admiral  Taylor,  who  carried  out  the  formal 
ceremony  of  transferring  this  vessel  with  its 
fine  war  record  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  civilian 
use,  must  have  been  comforted  In  his  Justi- 
fiable violation  of  Captain  Lawrence's  im- 
mortal slogan  "Don't  give  up  the  ship"  by 
turning  it  over  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Nelson.  Research  Director  of  the  Marine 
Technological  Center.  The  name  of  Nelson 
ranks  high  in  Naval  annals  as  that  of  a  man 
who  acquired  the  vessels  of  others  as  part  of 
his  career.  To  give  up  tbe  ship  to  a  Nelson 
must  have  softened  the  sorrow  of  surrender. 
(For  the  record,  this  latter-day  Nelson  Is 
named  Arthur,  not  Horatio.) 

The  reconditioned  "Virginia  City"  will  be 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  experimental  in- 
struments and  two  specially-designed  seabed 
sampling  drills.  The  samples  recovered  wiU 
be  analyzed  on  board  the  ship's  own 
laboratories. 

This  Initial  cruise  of  the  "Virginia  City" 
to  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  historic  gold- 
bearing  areas  of  Alaska  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  single  eonstructive  step  taken  by 
the  federal  government  In  our  time  In  the 
field  of  mining.  Its  aim  Is  as  far  as  possible 
to  try  to  make  our  nation  more  self-sufBclent. 
not  merely  in  gold,  the  domestic  supply  of 
which  is  dwindling  while  the  demand  In- 
creases, but  also  for  tin  and  other  metals, 
the  supply  of  which  hitherto  has  largely 
come  from  abroad. 

The  vessel  Is  over  200  feet  long  and  with 
its  geologists,  mining  engineers,  mineral- 
ogists and  crew  will  have  a  total  complement 
of  43  persons.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  more 
of  the  gold,  first  discovered  on  Anvil  Creek 
back  of  Nome  and  then  on  the  beach,  will 
be  found,  let  us  hope  in  large  quantities,  in 
the  vraters  just  offshore. 


Meanwhile  we  are  getting  closer  to  other 
legislation  beneficial  to  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry. The  story  of  the  frustration  of  this 
once  great  American  and  Alaskan  Industry  Is 
familiar  to  all  those  here  present.  It  has  been 
a  rather  depressing  story,  beginning  with 
War  Production  Order  L-208  during  World 
War  II,  which  closed  all  our  gold  mines  with 
the  mistaken  Idea  that  these  miners  would 
find  employment  in  the  mining  of  strategic 
minerals.  And  with  the  subsequent  freeze  on 
the  price  of  gold  established  33  years  ago,  we 
know  that  gold  mining  in  the  United  States 
has  been  headed  for  extinction. 

During  the  past  eight  years  while  in  the 
Senate  I  have  tried,  with  the  collaboration 
of  other  colleagues  from  western  states,  to 
produce  legislation  which  would  somehow 
rectify  the  one  outstanding  basic  injustice 
under  our  free  enterprise  system  levied 
against  a  single  once  great  industry.  Various 
app'-oaches  have  been  tried.  Now  for  the  third 
time  a  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
unanimous  vote  first  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels  and  then  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  hopefully  Is  awaiting  floor  action 
In  the  Senate.  That  floor  action  has  not  taken 
place  In  the  past  becnuse  of  the  unwavering 
opposition  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
meekly  followed  by  tbe  Interior  Department. 
The  Treasury-led  opposition  has  been  based 
on  the  fanciful  idea  that  any  effort  to  assist 
the  gold  mining  industry  will  somehow  cause 
a  panic  In  International  monetary  circles 
and  cause  a  raid  on  the  dollar.  No  one  In  the 
Senate  who  has  supported  this  legislation 
anl  the  present  bill  which  I  have  Introduced. 
S.  49.  which  has  21  cosponsors,  shares  this 
view. 


REACTIVATION  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 
"NEW  JERSEY" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  announced  last  nipht  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  authorized  the 
Navy  to  begin  reactivation  of  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  for  possible  use  in  'Viet- 
nam. 

This  decision  is  welcome  news  to  all  of 
us  who  have  urged  the  Pentagon  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  powerful  16-inch  Runs 
off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  and  have 
advocated  an  increased  role  for  naval 
gunfire  in  the  war  against  the  north. 

Yesterday's  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  an  encouraging  first  step  to- 
ward what  I  hope  will  be  eventual  deploy- 
ment of  the  battleship  New  Jersey  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  decision  has 
been  made  and  I  ara  hopeful  that,  before 
long,  the  New  Jersey  and  possibly  one 
other  battleship  can  be  on  station  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam,  ready  to  bring  their 
awesome  firepower  to  bear  on  strategic 
targets  in  the  north.  The  battleship 
played  a  proud  role  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict, providing  an  all-weather  offensive 
against  the  enemy. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who  advo- 
cate deployment  of  battleships  in  Viet- 
nam that  their  earlier  successes  can  be 
repeated  and  that,  in  some  way,  the  bat- 
tleship can  help  to  persuade  the  Hanoi 
regime  that  her  cause  is  futile. 


NASA  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  the  June 
copy  of  the  American  Engineer  which 
was  issued  today  carries  a  most  timely 
article  coauthored  by  my  esteemed  and 


distinguished  colleague,  Congressman 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  entitled  "How  To 
Close  NASA's  Hazard  Evaluation  Gap* 
Because  I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  sound,  remedial  action  by 
NASA  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  Apollo 
disaster  will  want  to  compare  Congress- 
man Rumsfeld's  proposal  with  the  steps 
aimounced  by  NASA  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

How  To  Close  NASA'.s  Hazard 

EVALfATTON    GaP 

(By  Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of 
Illinois.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
William  E.  Krlegsman,  American  Political 
Science    Association    congressional    fellow 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  AEC) 
(Note.— The  tragic  Apollo  fire  has  turned 
the  spoUight  of  public  attention  on  rnuny  of 
the  space  agency's  engineering/ management 
policies.   Here's  a  proposal   to  establish  an 
aerospace  safety  advisory  panel  for  NASA.) 
Since    Its   creation    In    1958.    the   National 
Aeronautics      and       Space       Administration 
(NASA)    has  aggressively  and   imaginatively 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  new  space 
technology   and   disciplines.  The  trademark 
has  been  success;    the  result,  an  unprece- 
dented   space    capability    and    exciting   and 
meaningful  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  tragic  Apollo  spacecraft  fire  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  three  astronauts  during 
a  "routine"  ground  test  In  January.  1967, 
dealt  NASA  its  severest  setback  thus  far  and! 
In  the  process,  has  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  NASA's  safety  practices.  The  findings 
of  NASA's  Apollo  204  Review  Board's  formal 
Investigation  of  the  accident  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  NASA  nor  contractor 
management  had  established  adequate  safety 
programs. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  the  Apollo  204 
Review  Board  and  Its  21  panels  found  and 
recommended  with  respect  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  hazards. 

The  Apollo  204  Review  Board's  panel  13 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sidering ground  emergency  procedures.  In 
outlining  the  standard  NASA  procedures  In 
this  area,  the  panel  reported  that  the  con- 
tractor's safety  officer  reviews  a  test  outline 
which  defines  "In  outline  form,  all  of  the 
tests  planned  for  the  vehicle"  and  "estab- 
lishes a  list  of  the  operations  considered 
hazardou.s."  The  criteria  employed  are  con- 
tained In  an  instruction  which,  according  to 
the  Review  Panel,  offers  "a  certain  amount 
of  specific  instructions,  but  very  little  In  the 
form  of  an  overaU  plan  for  Insuring  adequate 
safety  considerations  and  emergency  proce- 
dures In  the  test  documents." 

The  panel's  report  noted  that  this  "list  of 
hazardous  operational  checks  and  procedures 
(OCP)  and  all  of  the  test  outlines  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  (KSC) 
and  the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range 
(AFETR)  safety  offices."  These  offices.  In  turn 
"release  a  letter  establishing  the  official  KSC 
and  APETR  safety  review  requirements  llrt 
deslenatlng  the  OCP's  for  that  spacecraft 
which  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
those  offices."  When  the  OCP  report  Is  pre- 
pared, the  OCP  writers,  who  are  "contractor 
operations  support  personnel,"  are  "respon- 
sible for  Including  all  references  to  safety, 
hazardous  slttiatlons,  and  emergency  In- 
structions." The  panel  concluded,  however, 
that  "the  Instructions  defining  the  scope  of 
this  responsibility  are  completely  general  and 
In  many  Instances  vagrue.  As  a  result,  the 
specific  test  procedures  reflect  a  lack  of 
dermltlve  inp.tructlons  In  these  areas."  Most 
significantly,  the  panel  then  noted: 


"Copies  of  the  draft  release  of  procedures 
Identified  as  basardous  are  reviewed  by  the 
contractor  safety  office  and  tbe  systems  engi- 
neers. Significant  comments  or  inputs  from 
tbe  contractor  safety  office  are  incorporated 
m  the  master -draft  copy  which  Is  then  ap- 
proved by  KSC-SCO,  and  published  as  the 
release  document. 

"Copies  of  released  test  procedures  are 
forwarded  to  the  KSC  safety  office.  Those  pro- 
cedures specified  [as  hazardous  by  KSC  and 
APETR]  require  review  and  approval  by  KSC 
safety.  Procedures  Involving  hazardous  opera- 
tions at  AFETR  are  forwarded  by  KSC  safety 
to  AFETR  safety  for  comments  and  approval. 
Approval  by  KSC  safety  Is  made  In  writing  to 
the  contractor  after  AFETR  safety  has  sig- 
nified their  formal  approval." 

Finally,  the  panel  observed  that  there  Is 
"no  formal  review  requirement  In  the  area 
of  spacecraft  safety  for  emergency  proce- 
dures" between  the  Kennedy  and  Houston 
Centers. 

The  panel  made  fotir  "findings  and 
determinations"  concerning  Identification  of 
spacecraft  hazards: 

1 .  FINDING 

During  tbe  preparation  of  S/C  test  pro- 
cedures at  KSC,  safety  considerations  for 
hazardous  operations  and  documentation  of 
applicable  emergency  procedures  are  limited 
In  most  cases  to  routine  safety  reference 
notations  and  emergency  power-down  In- 
structions. 

Determination 

Insufficient  emphasis  Is  spiled  by  tbe  tMt 
procedure  originator  upon  documenting 
emergency  procedures  and  Identifying  spe- 
cific hazards  and  applicable  safety  require- 
ments, 

2.  FnrozNO 

Under  the  existing  method  of  test  proce- 
dure processing  at  KSC,  the  cognizant  safety 
offices  review  only  those  procedures  which 
are  noted  In  the  OCP  outline  as  involving 
hazards.  Official  approval  by  KSC  and 
Affc'l'H  safety  U  accompUahed  after  tbe  pro- 
cedure Is  published  and  released. 

Determination 

The  scope  of  contractor  and  KSC  Safety 
Office  participation  In  test  procedure  devel- 
opment Is  looaely  defined  and  poorly  docu- 
mented. Poat-procedure-release  approval  by 
tbe  KSC  Battty  Office  does  not  Insure  posi- 
tive and  timely  coordination  of  all  safety 
considerations. 

a.  FiMsiNa 

Criteria  for  defining  hazardous   test  op- 
erations are  not  complete. 
Determination 

A  positive  method  does  not  exist  for  in- 
lurlng  Identification  and  documentation  of 
all  possible  hazards  Involved  In  test  opera- 
tions. 

4.    FTNDING 

Requirements  for  the  review  and  concur- 
rence of  KSC  8/0  teat  proceduree  by  MSC 
are  not  well-defined. 

i>eterTn<Ration 

The  present  review  system  doe*  not  insure 
that  MSO  concurs  with  released  KSC  test 
procedures. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Apollo  accident — 

(1)  Unleaa  the  contractor's  safety  officer 
found  a  prospective  test  to  be  hazardous,  lit- 
tle or  no  further  evaluation  was  made; 

(3)  The  contractor's  evaluation  was  not 
pilded  by  written  liutructlons  from  NASA 
OiOhagement;  and 

(3)  The  final  review  authority  for  NASA 
rested  with  the  safety  staff  at  the  space  cen- 
^  level  with  no  provision  or  mechanism 
for  meaningful  review  by  higher  NASA  man- 
agement. 

The  Apollo  204  Review  Board,  in  consider- 
ing tbe  reports  of  the  21  panels  which  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  Board's  recommenda- 


tions to  tbe  administrator,  determined  that 
"ade<iuate  safety  precautions  were  neither 
established  nor  observed  for  this  test."  The 
Board  found  that  "those  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
safety  of  this  test  failed  to  Identify  It  as  be- 
ing hazardous."  Tbe  sole  recommendation 
for  remedial  action  In  this  respect  was  that 
"management  continually  monitor  the  saf- 
ety of  all  test  operations  and  assure  tbe 
adequacy  of  emergency  procedures."  One 
would  wish  that  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions had  not  been  so  general  on  this  sub- 
ject In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  findings 
and  determinations  made  by  panel  13. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  Report  that  the 
Review  Board  adopted  a  restrictive  view  of 
their  responsibility  to  examine  the  hazard 
Identification  system  which  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  fire  was  a  potentially  lethal  hazard. 
WhUe  doing  an  outstanding  job  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  It  would  have  been 
helpful  If  the  Board  had  attempted  to  Iden- 
tify the  points  of  weakness  in  the  NASA/ 
contractor  management  systems  of  hazard 
Identification  and  had  made  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  them.  As  one  of  the 
astronauts  told  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  "none  of  us  really 
placed  any  stock  or  g^ve  any  serious  concern 
to  a  fire  in  a  spacecraft.  This  is  tbe  real  crux 
of  tbe  problem."  In  view  of  the  weaknesses 
In  the  management  Bystems  which  permitted 
this  situation  to  exist  undetected,  one  might 
ask,  what  other  possible  hazards  "are  not 
causing  concern"   today? 

As  all  now  agree,  with  the  benefit  of  20/20 
hindsight,  freahman  engineering  students 
woiild  be  expected  to  be  aware  of  tbe  poten- 
tial fire  hazard  Involved  In  working  with 
pure  oxygen  under  pressure,  whether  In 
"groimd  tests"  or  In  "filgbt."  Many  tech- 
nical studies  and  reports  exist  Identifying 
the  potential  problem  of  a  pure  oxygen 
atmosphere  in  a  spacecraft.  In  fact,  a  NASA 
study  (NASA-SP  48)  published  long  before 
the  accident  observed  that  two  accidents 
which  occurred  in  1962  "Illustrate  In  con- 
crete fashion  the  potential  dangers  of  100 
percent  oxygen  atmospheres." 

NASA  did.  In  fact,  have  a  research  pro- 
gram aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
potential  fire  hazard.  Laboratory  experiments 
had  been  conducted  to  determine  the  fiam- 
mablllty  of  spacecraft  materials  In  oxygen 
atmospheres  of  varying  pressures.  NASA  also 
conducted  other  programs  which  were  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sources  of  Ignition  in 
the  spacecraft. 

With  this  background  knowledge  of  the 
potential  hazard  of  fire  and  with  NASA's 
vast  engineering  and  scientific  organization, 
one  wonders  not  how  Ein  accident  could 
occur — they  are  Inevitable.  Rather,  one  won- 
ders with  that  knowledge  of  the  danger  and 
the  extensive  resources  available,  how  there 
could  have  been  such  a  complete  breakdown 
In  the  ability  to  recognize  the  danger  of  fire 
on  that  ground  test  and  to  identify  the  test 
as  hazardous. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  management  sys- 
tem's inability  to  Identify  hazards  in  ground 
tests  is  now  reasonably  clear.  The  next  ob- 
vious question  Is  what  is  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  flight  tests.  Knowledge  here  Is  less 
complete,  but  last  year  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
undertook  a  study  of  space  flight  safety  and 
emergencies,  Tbe  staff's  purpose  In  conduct- 
ing the  study  was  to  obtain  Information 
as  to  whether  a  space  rescue  capability  should 
be  established  at  this  time.  The  report  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  showed  that  nearly  all  of 
the  compianles  and  agencies  having  an  In- 
terest In  space  activities  felt  that  Insufficient 
information  was  known  about  the  possible 
emergencies  which  might  occur  In  space.  I.e., 
that  NASA  has  thus  far  not  sufficiently 
Identified  the  potential  hazards. 


NASA  In  Its  reply  to  the  staff  study  de- 
scribed Its  safety  review  program  in  general 
terms  and  made  no  mention  of  any  formal 
hazard  evaluation  effort : 

"...  Prior  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
review  process  which  each  program  has  em- 
ployed to  Insure  the  filgbt  worthiness  of  the 
space  vehicle  and  the  capability  of  the  mis- 
sion support  facilities.  On  ApoUo  this  i»x>ceBS 
has  matured  and  currently  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing formal  reviews  on  the  space  vehicle. 

1.  Preliminary  design  review  (PDR) :  The 
PDR  Is  a  formal  technical  review  of  tbe  basic 
design  approach  for  a  contract  end  Item.  It 
is  conducted  early  in  the  detaU  design  phase 
to  establish  system  compatibility  with 
planned  functional  and  reliability 
requirements. 

2.  Critical  design  review  (CDR)  :  A  CDR  is 
conducted  for  each  contract  end  Item  when 
the  detail  design  is  eesenUaUy  complete,  to 
review  and  approve  specific  englneemg  docu- 
mentation which  defines  the  design  of  the 
Item. 

3.  First  article  configuration  inspection 
( FACI )  :  FACI  is  conducted  on  the  first  item 
of  operational  configuration  to  assure  that 
its  design  and  manufacture  are  In  accordance 
with  the  specifications  and  documentation 
defined  at  the  CDR. 

4.  Flight  readiness  review  (FRR)  :  Im- 
mediately prior  to  each  ApoUo  mission,  a 
formal  review  Is  jointly  conducted  by  tbe 
Apollo  program  director  and  the  ApoUo  mis- 
sion director  to  Insure  the  operational  readi- 
ness of  the  space  vehicle  and  ntlsslon  sup- 
port. 

5.  Design  certification  review  (DCR) :  A 
DCR  Is  a  formal  review  of  each  manned  mis- 
sion of  new  oonfiguratlon  which  Is  conducted 
by  the  management  council  to  examine  the 
design  of  the  total  mission  complei  for  proof 
of  design  maturity.  The  objectives  of  the 
DCR  are  assessment  and  certification  of  the 
design  of  the  space  vehicle  for  tUght  worthi- 
ness and  manned  safety  and  the  certification 
of  the  capability  of  the  mission  support  to 
support  a  manned  mission.  In  the  review  of 
crew  safety,  particular  attention  Is  paid  to 
equipment  reliability  and  the  Identification 
of  single  failure  points." 

As  a  result  of  this  staff  study,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  a  complete  overhaul  of 
NASA  and  U.S.  Air  Force  flight  safety  pro- 
grams: 

"That,  m  addition  to  the  space  flight  safe- 
ty efforts  that  are  Integral  to  specific  pro- 
grams of  the  two  government  agencies  es- 
tablished and  maintained  in  each  agency,  a 
separate  and  unique  flight  safety  group 
which  would  be  responsible  for,  among  other 
tasks,  providing  separate  Inputs,  on  an  over- 
all system  basis  and  keyed  spectfically  to  tbe 
problems  of  space  flight  safety.  Into  the  de- 
sign of  systems  for  specific  missions;  . .  .  the 
preparation  and  organizing,  In  advance,  of 
procedures  and  investigating  boards  of  ex- 
I>ert8  for  the  handling  of  accidents;  and  the 
development  of  an  organizational  philosophy 
for  space  flight  safety  (similar  to  tbe  ap- 
proach which  has  evolved  In  aviation  flight 
safety)  which  would  ultimately  provide  for 
an  independent  review  and  audit  of  safety 
provisions  and  procedures  In  specific  manned 
space  flight  programs." 

Finally,  one  additional  factor  c<mtrlbutes 
to  the  conclusion  regarding  the  Inadequacy 
of  NASA's  safety  program.  The  most  recent 
NASA  headquarters  organization  chart 
identifies  various  line  officials  having  respon- 
Blblllty  for  NASA's  program  and  also  such 
staff  officers  as  the  general  counsel,  tbe  direc- 
tor of  public  affairs,  and  the  director  of  legis- 
lative affairs. 

Nowhere  Is  there  listed  an  individual  whose 
sole  concern  Is  safety.  If  safety  Is  a  function 
of  the  program  managers,  one  could  expect 
to  find  a  senior  individual  In  the  program 
office  with  safety  as  hU  sole  responsibility. 
An   examination    of    a    recent    organization 
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obATt  Of  NASA's  Office 'of  liiauned  Space 
night  Identlfles  many  poftltlona,  botb  line 
and  staff,  but  nowhere  can  there  be  foimd  a 
"safety  officer."  Looking  further  one  finally 
fln<l8  that  the  organization  chart  for  the 
Houston  Kanned  Spaceflight  Center  shows 
a  Flight  Safety  Office,  but  no  sUnllar  office 
or  Individual  Is  shown  on  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  organization  chart.  Investigation 
shows  that  no  direct  counterpart  exists  at 
the  K8C.  There,  the  Chief  Safety  Office  re- 
ports to  the  director  of  support  operations 
at  the  third  level  of  management.  It  seems 
possible  to  conclude  that  top  NASA  manage- 
ment does  not,  under  this  artructure,  receive 
sufficient  safety  advice  uncolored  by  budget- 
ary conriderations  and /or  schedule  commit- 
ments. 

What  are  reasonable  standards  f<K'  an  ade- 
quate aerospace  safety  program? 

First,  the  program  must  provide  a  positive 
system  for  the  identification  of  aU  potential 
hazards  affecting  the  safety  of  astronauts, 
NASA  and  contractor  employees,  and  the 
public. 

Second,  the  safety  program  must  include  a 
comprehensive  review  of  each  potential 
hazard  to  assure  that  the  hazard  is  elim- 
inated or  minimized. 

Third,  where  "tradeoffs"  (to  use  NASA's 
term)  are  necessary  between  safety  factors 
and  mission  goals,  budgets,  and  schedule 
commitments,  then  top  management  must 
be  fully  apprised  so  it  Is  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  any  safety  compromise. 

Finally,  there  must  be  assurance  that 
deviations  in  procedures,  production,  or 
operations  affecting  safety  are  made  known. 

Information  made  available  to  the  VJB. 
Congress  and  to  the  public  as  a  result  of 
the  Apollo  tragedy  Indicates  serious  weak- 
nesses in  both  NASA  and  contractor  man- 
agement in  these  crucial  areas. 

First,  as  the  Apollo  204  Review  Board  rec- 
ommended, NASA  top  management  obvi- 
oiialy  must  start  thinking  more  about  the 
safety  of  Its  operations — and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  they  are.  Second,  the  now  apparent 
structural  weakness  In  NASA's  management 
must  be  corrected. 

One  possible  step  toward  the  goal  of 
strengthening  NASA's  ability  to  Identify, 
evaluate,  and  minimize  potential  hazards  In 
both  ground  and  flight  tests  would  be  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  top  level  "inde- 
pendent" safety  review.  Rep.  Rumsfeld  has 
Introduced  legislation  (HJl.  8145)  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  an  "aerospsuse  safety  ad- 
visory panel"  to  perform  this  needed  func- 
tion. Such  a  panel,  patterned  after  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards,  could  provide 
for  the  independent  safety  review  of  all 
NASA's  operations  by  a  group  of  non-NASA 
experts  participating  on  a  part-time  basis. 
The  panel's  role  would  be  to  ask  the  hard 
questions  concerning  safety — which  obvi- 
ously were  not  being  asked — and  thus  to 
provide  the  administrator  with  additional 
assiirance,  free  of  budget  or  schedule  con- 
siderations and  employee  fear  of  "rocking 
the  boat,"  that  the  potential  hazards  of  the 
space  program  have  been  Identified  and 
either  removed  or  their  ramifications  under- 
stood and  controlled. 

Another  legislative  proposal  pending  is  a 
bin  (HJl.  4473).  Introduced  by  Rep.  Fulton 
(R-Pa.),  to  create  in  NASA  the  position  of 
"inspector  general."  The  Inspector  general 
concept  has  been  successfully  used  by  sev- 
eral key  government  agencies.  Including  AEC, 
as  well  as  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Clearly,  an  Inspector  general  could  help  to 
provide  management  with  greater  assurance 
that  NASA's  staff  and  contractors  are  per- 
forming properly  from  a  safety  standpoint. 
The  U.fl.  space  effort  has  a  truly  significant 
role  ahead.  Successes  of  previous  years  must 
be  matched  and  surpassed.  Now  that  the 
need  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  safety  within 


NASA  Is  known  as  a  result  of  the  accident, 
our  task  is  to  continue  the  development  of 
a  well-balanced  U.S.  space  program.  NASA 
should  be  In  the  forafront  In  urging  passage 
of  H.R.  8146  to  establish  an  aerospace  safety 
advisory  panel  and  SM.  4473  to  provide  for 
an  Inspector  general. 

Problems  are  not  solved  by  pretending 
they  do  not  exist.  The  "hazard  evaluation 
gap"  within  NASA  can  and  must  be  closed. 
The  Congress  and  NASA  have  the  means  to 
achieve  that  goal  if  they  vsrlll  act  promptly 
and  responsibly. 


THE  WAR  GAME 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  which  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Membess  or  Congress  ros  Peacx 
THROUGH  Law. 

Washington.  B.C.,  May  26. 1967. 
Dear  Coixeacttx  :  We  write  to  Invite  you  and 
your  staff  to  attend  a  special  Congressional 
showing  of  a  unique  film.  The  War  Game — 
a  work  which  raises  Issues  of  direct  concern 
to  those  responsible  for  decisions  regarding 
war  and  peace. 

This  forty-seven  minute  film  was  awarded 
the  1967  Academy  Award  as  the  most  out- 
standing documentary  of  the  year.  Many 
who  have  seen  The  War  Game  feel  It  to  be 
the  most  dramatic  single  film  in  their  ex- 
perience. 

The  movie  depicts  and  explains  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  nuclear  war.  As  Life 
magazine  remarked  In  praising  the  work, 
"The  War  Game  Is  neither  a  paclflist  docu- 
ment nor  propaganda  for  better  civil  de- 
fense .  .  .  the  film  la  a  work  of  truth." 

We  strongly  believe  The  War  Game  should 
be  seen  by  all  Americans.  Yet  as  the  film 
discusses  matters  which  bear  directly  on  the 
business  and  policy  of  thU  nation,  we  believe 
it  is  particularly  Important  that  it  be  seen 
by  members  of  Congress  and  government 
officials. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  attend  a  free 
showing  of  the  film  on  Thursday,  June  1, 
1967.  For  House  members  and  their  staffs, 
the  film  will  be  shown  at  the  House  Caucus 
Room,  Room  346  Cannon  Building,  at  3:00 
p.m.  For  Senate  members  and  their  staffs, 
the  film  will  be  shown  at  the  Senate  Audi- 
torium. Room  O308  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, at  4:30  p.m.  A  representative  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  Invited 
to  offer  comments  and  answer  questions  fol- 
lowing each  showing  of  the  film. 

The  War  Game  Is  a  remarkable,  Important 
film.  We  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  attend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Chairman. 
P.  Bradford  Morse, 

Vice-Chairman. 
Robert   W.  Kastenmeizr, 

Secre  tary  -  Treasurer. 


BENEFITS  WHICH  FEDERAL  ATT)  TO 
EDUCATION  HA6  CONFERRED  ON 
ALASKA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  having  a  positive  and 
heartening  impact.  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port it  enthusiastically.  In  Alaska,  for 
example,  Public  Law  89-10  has  been  used, 
in  part,  to  provide  library  facilities  for 
schoolchildren  in  the  Anchorage  Borough 
School  District. 


A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Miss  Frances  A.  Jones,  librarian  of  the 
Fairview  Elementary  School,  in  the  An- 
chorage Borough  School  District,  written 
on  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Library  Associa- 
tion, in  which  Miss  Jones  described  how 
Public  Law  89-10  has  strengthened 
library  facilities  at  Fairview  Elementary 
School. 

She  writes.  In  part: 

The  children  have  developed  a  real  pria« 
m  the  library  .  .  . 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Miss  Jones'  re- 
marks with  Senators  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
her  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fairview  Elementary  Librart, 
Anchorage,  Altuka.  May  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Erkbst  Oruenino, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  GRUXNiNa:  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  leglslaUve  conunlttee  of  the  Alaska  Li- 
brary Association  to  write  to  you  concerning 
the  effect  of  recent  library  legislation  on  our 
Instructional  program. 

I  am  the  librarian  at  Fairview  Elementary 
School  in  Anchorage.  Fairview  School  wa« 
the  first  school  in  Alaska  to  receive  Federal 
monies  for  their  library  imder  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondiiry  Education  Act. 
This  program  has  now  been  In  effect  at  Pair- 
view  for  slightly  over  a  year  and  at  Mountain 
View  and  DenaU  Schools  for  slightly  less  than 
a  year.  We  have  been  happy  to  learn  that 
three  other  elementary  schools  In  the  Anchor- 
age Borough  School  District  wUl  be  the 
recipients  of  Title  I  Library  funds  beginning 
this  summer.  / 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Join  thi  Fairview 
staff  last  July.  Although  the  project  was  very 
new  and  very  few  of  the  new  books  had  yet 
arrived,  It  was  rewarding  to  see  the  number 
of  children  who  used  the  facilities  of  the  li- 
brary during  the  summer  months.  Over  100 
families  were  reglsteVed  as  users  during 
this  period.  Storyhours  were  held,  particu- 
larly In  connection  with  the  city's  summer 
recreation  program  and  the  summer  kinder- 
garten program.  There  were  many  pre-school 
children  among  the  summer  users.  These 
children  definitely  had  a  "headstart"  In  their 
acquaintance  with  books,  the  library,  and 
the  librarian. 

As  school  got  underway  our  library  be- 
came an  "instructional  materials  center"  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  We  had  received,  by 
this  time,  many  of  the  new  books  purchased 
with  Title  I  funds  as  well  as  audio-visual 
equipment  such  as  record  players,  tape  re- 
corder, and  headsets  fnr  listening,  a  sound 
filmstrlp  projector,  and  an  8mm  single  con- 
cept film  projector  and  films. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  school  an  orienta- 
tion to  the  library  was  planned  for  both  new 
and  returning  faculty  members.  They  were 
an  enthusiastic  group  who  began  the  year 
by  really  promoting  library  usage,  and  who 
continued  to  encourage  the  boys  and  glrlt 
to  use  the  library  throughout  the  year. 

Because  of  Title  I  funds,  books  and  mate- 
rials are  now  readily  available  for  use  by  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  our  faculty  members 
that,  In  many  Instances,  were  not  accessi- 
ble at  all  previously.  Since  books,  records, 
and  In  some  cases  magazines  are  not  to 
be  found  In  the  homes  of  many  of  our  stu- 
dents, this  ready  availability  of  books  and 
materials  is  of  immeasurable  value. 

The  services  of  a  full-time  librarian,  a  full- 
time  library  aide,  and  a  half-time  commu- 
nity helper  made  possible  through  Title  I 
funds,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  ex- 
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tended  library  hours — before  and  after 
school,  one  evening  a  week,  and  Saturday 
mornings.  This  makes  it  possible  for  Junior 
high  school  students,  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  adults  to  make  use  of  the  library 
facilities  too. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  make  a 
valid  objective  evaluation  of  the  Title  I  li- 
brary program.  We  are  attempting  some 
measure  of  objective  evaluation  through 
the  administration  of  standardized  tests.  Of 
course,  we  hope  that  we  will  find  evidence 
of  Increased  achievement  overall.  However, 
we  realize  that  such  factors  as  background 
and  extreme  mobility  of  population  will  af- 
fect the  validity  of  any  testing  program. 

Therefore,  much  of  our  evaluation  must, 
of  necessity,  be  subjective.  Evidences  of  the 
value  of  the  library  are  to  be  found  In  chang- 
ing attitudes.  The  children  have  developed 
a  real  pride  In  the  library.  Most  of  them 
have  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  care  and  handling  of  books  and  non- 
book  materials.  Many  of  the  children  have 
developed  excellent  study  habits.  Others 
have  laid  a  good  foundation.  Given  the  op- 
portunity, they  will  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion In  the  ensuing  years.  For  some  of  these 
children  the  library  has  become  a  veritable 
refuge.  Who  knows — who  can  possibly  pre- 
dict the  Infiuence  this  library  program  vrtll 
have  on  the  future  of  these  youngsters? 

We  can  only  say  "thank  you"  for  your 
support  of  library  legislation  in  the  past 
and  urge  your  continued  suppwrt  of  the 
kind  of  library  legislation  which  has  made 
this  type  of  library  program  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Frances  A.  Jones. 
Librarian,  Fairview  Elementary  School. 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  state- 
ment by  President  H.  Edwin  Young,  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  presents  a  clear 
and  concise  picture  of  the  tuition  tax 
credit  proposal.  President  Young's  state- 
ment reflects  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
professional  educators  in  Maine,  and  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Young's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Argument  Against  Tax  Credits  in  Higher 

Education 

(By  H.  Edwin  Young) 

As  I  discuss  tax  credits  and  higher  educa- 
tion. I  want  to  convey  some  of  my  concerns 
and  some  of  the  goals  that  I  want  to  see 
satisfied,  as  educators  continue  to  evolve  the 
American  system  of  higher  education. 

First,  I'm  a  strong  believer  in  a  pluralistic 
higher  education  system.  America  must  con- 
tinue to  have  both  publicly  and  privately 
controlled  colleges  and  universities;  there  Is 
a  need  for  some  Institutions  of  traditional 
excellence,  to  which  only  students  of  great 
promise  are  admitted,  and  there  must  be 
other  Institutions,  in  which  students  who 
have  not  demonstrated  high  achievement 
win  have  a  chance  to  prove  themselves. 

Efforts  must  also  be  continued  to  bring  an 
Increasing  percentage  of  the  children  of  low- 
Income  famUies  Into  schools  until  people  are 
convinced  that  family  economic  status  is 
mt  an  important  determinant  of  college  at- 
tend.ince.  (Some  educators  are  quite  aware 
that  there  are  other  factors  than  ability  to 
flnance  an  education:  however,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  raising  the  price  of  tuition  wUl 
encourage  more  applicants  to  attend  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.)  The  American 
system  should  encourage  scholarships  for 
students  who  demonstrate  high  promise,  but 
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there  must  also  be  opjKfrtunltles  for  students 
who  are  poor,  whose  backgrounds  did  not 
make  them  good  competitors,  to  make  their 
way. 

Because  of  Increasing  numbers  of  students, 
competition  for  faculty  (often  a  by-product 
of  numbers) ,  alternative  opportunities,  and 
improved  quality  of  Instruction,  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  particularly  for  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  trying  to  spread  a  rela- 
tively fixed  endowment  over  a  large  number 
of  students  the  problem  becomes  very  real. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion  of  a  scheme 
of  tax  credits  that  would  allow  people  buy- 
ing tuition  to  deduct  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  tuition  from  their  federal  taxes.  An- 
other way  of  saying  It  Is  to  say  that  If  one's 
Inconae  were  large  enough  he  could  appro- 
priate from  the  United  States  Treasury  part 
of  the  cost  of  tuition,  If  he  were  paying 
tuition.  Approximately  $1  bUUon  a  year 
would  either  be  pocketed  by  those  who  qual- 
ified, or  transferred  by  higher  tuition  rates 
to  the  colleges,  or  used  In  some  combination 
of  these  ways.  If  tuition  rates  are  not  raised, 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  colleges  would  benefit 
from  this  plan.  The  plan  might  become  a 
program  for  the  relief  of  middle-income  fam- 
ilies with  students  in  college — a  peculiar  way 
to  write  tax  legislation. 

If  the  tuitions  rise,  one  can  foresee  the 
result  that  students  whose  families  do  not 
pay  enough  taxes  will  find  the  economic  bar- 
riers to  college  raised.  To  say  that  such  peo- 
ple all  get  scholarships  Is  certainly  not  true. 
In  fact,  the  good  scholarships  do  not  go  to 
the  lowest  economic  groups.  Perhaps  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education  could  have 
a  scholarship  system  under  which  tuition 
would  be  calculated  at  a  flat  price  plus  tax 
saving  to  the  family.  But  I  don't  think  this 
Idea  is  feasible. 

I  foresee  another  result  of  the  tax  credit 
plan  for  education.  Publicly  controlled 
schools  In  which  tuition  Is  kept  low  by  legis- 
lative appropriation  would  undoubtedly  be 
under  great  pressure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  credit  by  raising  tuition  and  thus 
creating  a  further  barrier  to  students  whose 
parents  have  low  Incomes.  I  view  the  raising 
of  tuition  In  the  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  a  very  serious  matter,  for  I  believe 
that  low  tuition  Is  the  best  possible  form 
of  scholarship.  Low  tuition  requires  so  little 
administration,  so  few  Invidious  comparisons, 
so  little  concern  about  family  status,  advan- 
tages, or  disadvantages,  that  In  a  way  It  helps 
to  make  up  for  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
nation's  scholarship  competition. 

My  negative  approach  to  the  tax  credit 
idea  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  school 
that  does  not  have  access  to  legislative  ap- 
propriations. Increasingly,  ways  have  been 
found  to  help  Institutions  with  research 
support,  faculties,  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
More  recently,  assistance  to  students  has 
allowed  private  schools  to  raise  their  fees 
rather  substantially.  In  the  period  1956-57  to 
1964-65,  tuition  and  required  fees  at  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  rose  from 
28  percent  to  37  percent  of  the  per  capita 
disposable  income,  which  was  rising  from 
$1,743  to  $2,268 — a  rise  from  $495  to  $831. 

Loans  under  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program  have  been  Important  aids  to 
students,  and  now  there  are  grants,  work- 
study  programs,  and  Interest-free  loans.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  families  who  could 
benefit  most  from  the  tax  credit  proposal 
can  benefit  more  from  the  loan  program. 
These  famiUes  can  benefit,  and  so  can  the 
student  who  cannot  get  benefits  himself,  or 
through  his  family,  under  the  tax  credit 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  enactments 
of  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  student  aids 
are  more  beneficial  to  students  and  to  the 
schools  than  the  tax  credit  scheme,  and  edu- 
cators ought  to  be  glad  to  forget  a  scheme 
that  as  a  national  fiscal  policy  seems  unwise 


and  unfair,  a  scheme  that  could  set  prece- 
dents for  the  distortion  of  the  American  tax 
system,  and  a  scheme  that  would  invite  ex- 
pansion into  areas  other  than  education. 
The  scheme  has  a  very  dubious  relationship 
to  the  American  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
It  provides  for  a  method  of  bypassing  the 
appropriating  authority  of  Congress  and  yet 
may  in  the  long  rtm  cause  Congress  to  look 
closely  at  the  way  in  which  privately  con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  education  set 
their  fees. 


REIL\BILITATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
HOUSING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney Young  is  one  of  our  Nation's  great 
leaders.  As  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Mr.  Young  has  pio- 
neered in  helping  to  close  the  racial  gap 
in  jobs,  in  education,  and  in  housing.  By 
helping  disadvantaged  minorities  get  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  he  has. 
in  fact,  narrowed  the  gap  in  the  fullness 
of  living.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
cern about  the  crises  in  our  cities  long 
before  the  "urban  problem"  was  even 
acknowledged  by  most  Americans. 

Mr.  Young  is  also  well  known  for  his 
work  in  encouraging  American  business- 
men to  cooperate  and  work  with  other 
groups  in  our  society  to  help  solve  many 
•of  our  difficult  public  problems.  In  this 
regard,  he  has  written  an  article  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Young  points  out  in  his  column, 
"To  Be  Equal,"  that  a  great  opportunity 
exists  in  the  slum  areas  for  the  American 
businessman.  The  nationwide  market 
for  rehabilitating  America's  substandard 
housing  is  estimated  at  over  $30  billion. 
Mr.  Young  states. 

This  Is  an  enormous  market,  one  which  few 
companies  can  afford  not  to  enter. 

Mr.  Young  and  I  agree  completely  on 
this  matter.  This  is  clearly  an  example  of 
how  the  private  and  the  public  sector  can 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Defender,  Aug.  20,  1966] 

To  Be  Equal — Business'  Role  in  Slums 

(By  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 

American  business  has  a  well  earned  rep- 
utation for  efficiency  and  ability  to  turn  a 
profit  out  of  the  most  unlikely  enterprise. 
It  Is  also  beginning  to  realize  that  with 
wealth  comes  responsibility  and  many  com- 
panies are  doing  well  In  opening  up  expand- 
ed opportunities  for  Negro  workers. 

But  Industry  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet 
before  it  fully  lives  up  to  Its  social  responsi- 
bilities. Ideally  American  business  would  like 
to  make  a  profit  and  perform  a  social  service 
at  the  same  time.  Such  an  opportunity  exists 
in  rehabilitating  slum  housing. 

At  a  time  when  business  finds  that  the 
billions  It  has  pumped  Into  foreign  ventures 
are  slow  In  earning  a  fair  return  as  start-up 
costs  and  the  costs  of  entering  a  new  market 
abroad  eat  Into  earnings,  many  companies 
might  look  with  profit  at  the  housing  in 
their  own  back  yards. 

Every  city  in  the  nation  has  its  share  of 
dilapidated  buildings,  decayed  with  age  and 
neglect,  which  house  the  poorest  people  in 
the  city  who  cannot  afford  better.  Often 
these  slums  house  Negroes  who  can  afford 
better  but  are  cut  off  from  the  open  market 
by  discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of 
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housing.  New  York  City  alone  has  more  than 
330,000  apartments  In  buildings  which  were 
erected  before  1901  and  another  825,000 
apartments  almost  that  obsolete. 

The  nation  wide  market  for  rehabilitating 
these  substandard  structures  could  ran  to 
over  930  billion.  This  Is  an  enormous  market, 
one  which  few  companies  can  afford  not  to 
enter.  One  major  company  has  already  done 
so  In  a  well  publicized  project. 

The  U.S.  Oypsum  Company  bought  several 
buUdlngs  on  East  102nd  Street  In  New  York's 
East  Harlem.  Using  refined  construction 
techniques,  they  stripped  tbe  building  down 
to  its  outer  walls  and  then  rebuilt  the  in- 
terior— clean,  modem  apartments.  When  one 
building  was  finished,  they  moved  on  to  the 
next,  thus  avoiding  large-scale  disruption 
of  the  neighborhood.  Three-fourths  of  the 
new  apartments  were  rented  to  the  tenants 
who  lived  there  before. 

Of  course  rents  went  up.  but  the  tenants 
were  certainly  getting  more  for  their  $80 
than  they  were  for  $40.  The  new  owners  also 
hired  a  project  nutnager  who  made  it  clear 
that  repairs  would  be  made  and  that  the 
buildings  would  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  Into 
their  original  state. 

This  concern  was  transmitted  to  the  ten- 
ants who  take  great  pride  In  their  new 
homes,  thus  proving  that  it  is  neglect  by  slum 
landlords  that  breeds  neglect  on  the  part  of 


tenants.  The  company  expects  to  turn  an  8 
per  cent  profit  on  the  program,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  city  Is  that  at  least  one  slum 
block  is  on  the  upgrade. 

Similar  projects  run  by  non-profit  groups 
backed  by  federal  mortgage  insurance  are 
also  under  way.  One  such,  on  114th  Street  In 
Harlem,  helped  explode  the  myth  that  such 
rehabilitation  projects  are  useless  because 
slum  tenants  wUl  destroy  the  new  Improve- 
ments. After  eight  months  of  occupancy 
they  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  first 
occupied. 

When  landlords  demonstrate  concern  for 
their  property  and  provide  tenants  with  the 
services  for  which  they  pay  rent,  tenants  will 
keep  buildings  in  th«lr  original  state.  It  is 
when  people  pay  bard  earned  dollars  for  rat 
infested  dwellings  that  despair  reigns  and 
they  no  longer  care  about  anything  other 
than  sheer  survival. 

When  the  potential  profits  of  slum  re- 
habilitation begin  to  sink  In  and  companies 
take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  a 
new  face  will  be  put  on  the  nation's  slums. 
This  is  clearly  a  case  where  the  self-interest 
of  profit  seeking  can  oomblne  with  the  social 
responsibilities  of  corporate  citizens  to  up- 
grade the  communities  from  which  they 
earn  their  livelihood,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  is  of  course,  no  panacea  for  the  na- 
tion's  housing   ills.   But   expanded   business 


Interest  in  housing  rehabilitation,  a  national 
fair  housing  policy  which  forbids  dlscrlnu- 
nation  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  homes  and 
apartments,  a  determined  program  of  build- 
ing offices,  cultural  centers,  and  other  huge 
civic  developments  In  the  ghetto,  the  rent 
subsidy  program,  large-scale  building  of  low- 
income  housing,  and  other  devices  must  be 
used  in  tandem  to  change  the  shameless 
housing  situation  afflicting  our  cities 
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TAX    CREDIT    FOR     EXPENSES    OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill  iS. 
835)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  higher  education,  i 
requested  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare a  table  showing  the  dollar  benefit 
of  the  credit  at  certain  State  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  tlie 

RECCHtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Dollar  benefit  of  Ribicoff  tax  credit  bill  on  tuition,  fees,  and  books  at  State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  1966-67 


Resident 


Tuition,  fees, 
and  books 


Dollar  benefit 
of  tax  credit 


Alabama  A.  &  M.  Collate 

Auburn  Univarsity... 

Univerjity  of  Alabama 

Univaraity  of  Alaska 

Arizona  Stat*  Universi^ 

Univartity  of  Arizona 

Arkansas  A.  &  M.  College 

Untverstty  of  Arkansas [' 

University  of  California 

Coiorada  State  University _ 

University  of  Cotorado 

University  of  Connecticut 

Delaware  State  Collage 

Fkirida  A.  &  M.  University 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  SUtt  University 

Fort  Valley  State  College 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Southern  Illinois  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  IJniversity 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State 

University  of  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Univarsity 

University  of  Kansas 

Ksntucky  State  College _.. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Maryland  State  College 

Massachusetts  I  nstitute  of  Technotogy 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

Alcorn  A.  &  M.  College  (Mbsissippi) 

Mississippi  State  University 

University  of  Mississippi _ 

Lincoln  University  (Missouri) 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

Montana  State  University 

University  of  Nebraska _._ 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rutgers  (New  Jersey) 

New  Mexico  State  University 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Cornell  University 

State  University  of  New  York 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  University 

North  Dakota  State  University 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Kent  State  (0hN» 


;4I0 
450 
500 
387 
436 
419 
350 
3S0 
370 
486 
522 
340 
388 
350 
410 
410 
471 
525 
483 
383 
360 
392 
420 
480 
480 
495 
490 
438 
442 
390 
430 
370 
550 
516 
355 
2,050 
486 
504 
498 
525 
341 
492 
500 
300 
&00 
516 
525 
484 
506 
686 
678 
486 
486 
1,950-2,100 
575 
500 
459 
507 
510 
510 
660 


$203 
213 
225 
197 
209 
205 
1S8 
188 
193 
222 
227 
18S 
197 
188 
203 
203 
218 
228 
221 
196 
190 
198 
205 
220 
220 
224 
223 
210 
211 
198 
208 
193 
230 
227 
189 
325 
222 
225 
225 
228 
185 
223 
225 
175 
225 
227 
228 
221 
226 
244 
243 
222 
222 
325 
233 
225 
215 
226 
226 
226 
241 


Percent  benefit 
of  tax  credit 


49.5 
47.3 
45.0 
50.9 
47.9 
48.9 
53.7 
53.7 
52.2 
45.7 
43.5 
54.4 
50.8 
53  7 
49.5 
49.5 
46.3 
43.4 
45.8 
51.2 
52.8 
50.5 
48.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.3 
45.5 
47.9 
47.7 
50.8 
48.4 
52,2 
41.8 
44.0 
53.2 
15.9 
45.7 
44.6 
45.2 
43.4 
54.3 
45.3 
45.0 
58.3 
45.0 
44.0 
43.4 
45.7 
44.7 
35.6 
35.8 
45.7 
45.7 
15.5-16.7 
40.5 
45.0 
46.8 
44.6 
44.3 
44.3 
36.5 


Tuition,  fees, 
and  books 


J560 

750 

850 

522 

1,651 

1,234 

620 

620 

1.350 

1,161 

1.270 

740 

738 

750 

810 

810 

801 

1,215 

903 

383 

860 

782 

1.000 

1.110 

1.100 

1.080 

1.080 

838 

842 

730 

970 

770 

1,150 

916 

505 

2,050 

886 

1,170 

1,150 

1,071 

541 

942 

940 

500 

,000 

1,123 

1,133 

1.010 

1,100 

1,331 

914 

936 

942 

1,950-2,100 

775 

752 

884 

932 

954 

954 

1,110 


1, 


Nonresident 

Dollar  benefit 
of  tax  credit 


{231 
250 
260 
227 
340 
298 
237 
237 
310 
291 
302 
249 
249 
250 
256 
256 
255 
297 
265 
1% 
261 
253 
275 
286 
285 
283 
283 
259 
259 
248 
272 
252 
290 
267 
226 
325 
264 
292 
290 
282 
229 
269 
269 
225 
275 
287 
288 
276 
285 
308 
266 
269 
269 
325 
253 
250 
263 
268 
270 
270 
286 


Percent  benefit 
of  tan  credit 


41.3 
33.3 
30.6 
43.5 
20.6 
24.1 
38,2 
38  2 

23  0 
25.1 
23.8 
33  6 
33.7 
33  3 
31  e 
31,6 
3i,8 

24  4 
29,3 
51.2 
30,3 
32,4 
27  5 

25  8 
25,9 
26,2 

26  2 
30,9 
30.8 
34.0 
28,0 
32,7 
25.2 
29.1 
44.8 
15.9 
29.8 
25.0 
25.2 
26.3 
42.3 
28.6 
28.6 
45,0 
27.5 
25.6 
25.4 
27.3 
25,9 
23.1 
29.1 
28.7 
28.6 

15.5-16.7 
32.6 
33.2 
29.8 
28.8 
28.3 
28.3 
25.8 


Resident 


Nonresident 


Tuitk)n   tees      Dollar  benefit    Percent  benefit    Tuition,  fees,     Dollar  benefit     Percent  benefit 
and  books  '     of  tax  credit     of  tax  credit        and  books        of  tax  credit     of  tax  credit 


Miami  University  (Ohio) 
Ohio  State  University. 

Wayne  State  University 

OhioUnivers.ty.    .  

Lsngston  University  (Oklahoma) 

Okiatioma  State  University . 

University  ot  Oklahoma   . . , 

Oregon  State  University..       

University  ot  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  University. 

University  ol  Puerto  Rico        — 

University  ol  Rhode  Island 

Clemson  University  (South  Carolina) 

Soutli  Carolina  State  College 

Soutti  Dakota  State  College 

State  University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

Piaine  View  A.  &  M  College  (Texas) 

Teias  A  &  M   University.. 

Teias  Technical  College 

University  ol  Texas 

Utah  Slate  University. 

University  ol  Utah 

Univeisity  ol  Vermont    .   . 

Virjima  Polytechnic  Institute  

Viijinia  State  College   . 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

v»jsh:n?ton  State  University. 

West  Viiginia  University 

University  ol  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


J670 
600 
462 
650 
401 
438 
438 
480 
480 
600 
399 
503 
636 
470 
537 
529 
420 
304 
374 
300 
294 
432 
525 
725 
570 
597 
S02 
495 
495 
404 
475 
495 


J242 
235 
216 
240 
200 
210 
210 
220 
220 
235 
177 
225 
239 
218 
229 
228 
205 
176 
194 
175 
174 
?08 
228 
248 
232 
235 
235 
224 
224 
201 
219 
224 


36.1 
39.2 
46.8 
36.9 
49.9 
47.9 
47.9 
45.8 
45.8 
39.2 
57.3 
44.7 
37.6 
46  4 
42.6 
43.1 
48  8 
57.9 
51.9 
58.3 
59.2 
48.1 
43.4 
34.2 
40.7 
39.4 
39.0 
45.3 
45.3 
49.8 
46.1 
45.3 


J1.170 

1.158 

900 

1.150 

732 

886 

886 

1.050 

1.050 

1.200 

309 

1.103 

1.136 

950 

893 

865 

870 

604 

674  j 

594 

594 

789 

840  I 

1,725  I 

990 

777 

1,187  1 

975 

975 

1.034 

1.200 

1.111 


J292 
291 
265 
290 
248 
264 
264 
280 
280 
295 
177 
285 
289 
270 
264 
262 
262 
235 
242 
234 
234 
254 
259 
348 
274 
253 
294 
273 
273 
278 
295 
286 


25.0 
25.1 
29.4 
25.2 
319 
29.8 
29.8 
26.7 
26.7 
24.6 
57.3 
25.8 
25.4 
28.4 
29.  S 
30. 3 
30.1 
38.9 
35.9 
39.4 
39.4 
32.2 

sas 
2a  2 

27.7 
32.6 
24.8 
28.0 
28.0 
26.9 
24.6 
25.7 


JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE  ISSUES  REPLY 
TO  TOM  WICKER  ON  TRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  office 
has  been  supplied  a  copy  of  the  highly 
effective  and  persuasive  reply  which  John 
Davis  Lodge  has  written  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle written  by  Tom  Wlclcer  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  I  have 
been  authorized  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  reply  written  by  the  former 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  American 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reply, 
viTitten  by  John  Davis  Lodge,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mat  30,  1967. 

Xtr.  Tom  Wicker, 

New  York  Times  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  WrcKKR:  Recalling  our  pleasant 
meeting  a  few  short  yectfs  ago,  I  am  writing 
to  you  with  respect  to  your  skillfully  written 
"In  the  Nation"  column  of  last  Sunday,  May 
28th,  entitled  "Bridges  or  Betrayals".  I  read 
It  with  Interest  and  some  dismay. 

I  wish  that  I  could  share  your  assumption 
that  East-West  trade  at  this  time  of  mortal 
conflict  Is  a  sign  of  progreBsivlBm.  Surely,  bad 
we  helped  Germany  with  such  trade  during 
World  War  II,  that  would  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a  liberal  gesture  on  our  part.  It 
may  be  contended  that  Russian  mlUtary 
torces  are  not  engaged  In  combat  against  ua 
as  was  the  German  military  machine.  Tet 
that  Is  hardly  a  reason  why  we  should  give 
them  the  added  advantage  of  receiving  aid  In 
the  form  of  trade  from  the  United  States 
while  they  axe  supplying  80%  of  the  arms 
to  Hanoi,  l.e:  all  the  petroleum,  all  the 
MIGS,  all  the  SAM  missiles,  aU  the  anU- 
alrcraft  weapons  and  all  the  sophisticated 
weapons.  The  fact  that  the  Russians  are  not 
losing  blood  in  Vietnam  aa  we  are  does  not, 
I  would  suppose,  constitute  a  reason  why  we 
should  help  them  to  convert  a  large  segment 
of  their  economy  to  supplying  North  Vlet- 
°un  with  arms  with  whldi  to  kill  Amul- 
cans.  In  time  of  war  It  beeomes  fanciful  to 


endeavor  to  distinguish  between  strategic 
and  non-strategic  Items. 

Is  Communism  reaUy  less  deadly  than 
Nazism?  David  Ben  Gvulon,  the  retired  Pre- 
mier of  Israel,  doesn't  seem  to  think  so.  Upon 
arriving  In  the  U.S.  earlier  this  year  he  said. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  that  the  Russians 
have  been  doing  to  the  Jews  spiritually  what 
the  Germans  did  physically  .  .  .  This  Is  a 
strong  statement  and  I  gather  that  It  comes 
from  personal  experience. 

Surely  the  Russian  Communist  support  of 
Nasser  in  his  declared  desire  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel  hardly  gives  evidence  of  a 
sincere  wish  for  "peaceful  coexistence."  The 
United  Nations,  with  our  help  and  backing, 
created  the  State  of  Israel.  My  late  grand- 
father. Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, introduced  the  reeolutlon  In  1922 
which  underscored  our  support  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  that  Palestine  should  be- 
come a  National  Home  Land  for  the  Jews. 

In  1948  when  my  brother,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr..  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  we  had  the  happy  Joint  opportunity 
of  helping  to  bring  to  fruition  our  grand- 
father's statesman-like  vision.  Israel  cele- 
brated Its  19th  anniversary  this  May. 

Why  Is  It  "moderate"  for  the  U.S.  to  help 
Russia  with  East-West  trade  at  this  time 
of  great  danger  for  our  gallant  friends  in 
Israel,  essentially  an  outpost  of  the  Western 
Alliance?  Why.  Mr.  Wicker? 

If  the  war  In  Vietnam  were  a  declared 
war,  surely  we  would  not  be  helping  Hanoi 
by  credits  to  Russia  and  by  trade.  Doesn't 
it  really  seem  rather  quixotic  to  penalize  our- 
selves In  this  fashion  for  not  declaring  war 
while  young  Americans  are  drafted  to  flght 
the  war? 

There  is,  eis  far  as  I  know,  no  reliable  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  have  altered  ttaelr 
original  objective  of  world  domination.  For 
them  the  concept  "peaceful  coexistence" 
seems  to  be  a  tactic,  not  an  objective.  If 
they  really  desire  a  detente,  they  can  achieve 
It  by  stopping  military  assistance  to  Hanoi, 
to  Cairo,  and  to  Havana.  Since  North  Viet- 
nam has  very  limited  industrial  capacity, 
this  would  measurably  shorten  the  war  and 
thereby  reduce  the  tragedy  of  American 
casualties. 


The  thought  of  a  nuclear  halocaust  is  so 
dreadful  to  contemplate  that  it  is  tempting 
to  indulge  in  the  wishful  thought  that  the 
Russians  must  feel  about  it  as  we  do  and 
therefore  we  must  build  bridges  to  lessen 
the  tension.  Winston  Churchill  reminded  us 
repeatedly  that  It  was  only  our  nuclear  su' 
perlorlty  which  held  the  Russians  at  bay. 
He  described  the  Rvisslans  as  our  "self-styled 
enemies".  Our  nuclear  superiority  has  been 
steadily  declining.  It  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  it  was  In  1962  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Many  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  are  in  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  our  nuclear  threat  will  be  effective 
when  the  next  missile  crisis  occurs. 

While  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
General  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  are  In  open  disagreement  about  the 
need  for  an  anti -ballistic  missile  system,  the 
Russians  have  an  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow and  26  Russian  cities.  They  have  an  ever- 
Increasing  family  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Our  nuclear  superiority  has  descended 
from  a  ratio  of  8  to  1  when  President  Ei- 
senhower left  office  to  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  today. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  next  year 
parity  will  have  been  achieved.  Perhaps  the 
Russians  are  counting  on  our  fear  of  nuclear 
destruction  to  enable  them  to  prevail  In 
the  world  struggle  by  non-nuclear  means. 
Their  ambition  Is  conquest;  ours  is  peace.  In 
that  way,  we  Americans  would  have  a  kind 
of  peace  under  Russian  conquest. 

In  the  grim  light  of  Russian  advances  in 
supersonic  aircraft  and  In  nuclear  potential 
against  the  background  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  I  ven- 
ture the  thought  that  they  have  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  so-called  battle  for  men's 
minds.  They  have  somehow  persuaded  the 
New  York  Times  and  others  that  It  la  the 
sign  of  an  evolved  and  sophisticated  intel- 
lect to  believe.  In  spite  of  all  the  man  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Russians' 
real  objective,  like  that  of  the  UJB..  is  not 
conflict — not  victory — not  conquest,  but 
peace. 

I  hope  that  you  will  request  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tlmea  to  publlah  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoKN  Davis  Lodcx. 

Mr.  ACDNDT.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
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Wicker  article  entitled  "Bridges  or  Be- 
trayals," I  can  positively  and  emphati- 
cally state  that  I  fuUy  agree  with  Mr. 
Lodge  when  he  states: 

It  may  be  contended  that  Russian  military 
forces  are  not  engaged  In  combat  against  us 
as  was  the  German  military  machine.  Yet 
that  hardly  Is  a  reason  why  we  should  give 
them  the  added  advantage  of  receiving  aid 
In  the  form  of  trade  from  the  United  States 
While  they  are  supplying  80%  of  the  arms  to 
Hanoi;  I.e.,  all  the  petroleum,  all  of  the 
MIGS.  all  of  the  SAM  missUes,  all  of  the 
anti-aircraft  weapons,  and  all  of  the  sophis- 
ticated weapons.  The  fact  that  the  Russians 
are  not  losing  blood  in  Vietnam  as  we  are 
does  not,  I  would  suppose,  constitute  a  rea- 
son why  we  should  help  them  to  convert  a 
large  segment  of  their  economy  to  supplying 
North  Vietnam  with  arms  with  which  to  IdU 
Americans. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
concur  with  Mr.  Lodge  when  he  says: 

In  time  of  war  it  becomes  fanciful  to  en- 
deavor to  distinguish  between  strategic  and 
non-strategic  Items. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  incredible  and 
Indefensible  factor  in  the  entire  ap- 
proach of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  the  conduct  of  this  war  £uid  the  selec- 
tion of  the  various  options  open  to  it  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
and  early  conclusion,  is  its  stubborn  In- 
sistence on  encouraging  even  additional 
programs  of  trading  with  the  enemy  in 
this  time  of  war.  Surely,  by  making  addi- 
tional war  weaponry  available  to  the 
Communists  of  North  Vietnam,  we  are 
not  moving  in  the  direction  of  either 
peace  or  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  witness  the  formation  and 
rapid  growth  of  CEASE — the  Committee 
To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy — ^which 
was  recently  organized  and  of  which 
John  Davis  Lodge  is  the  National  Chair- 
man. CEASE  reports  that  it  is  now  in 
the  process  of  procuring  more  than  two 
million  signatures  to  petitions  urging  the 
Johnson  administration  to  prevent  all 
shipments  of  American  supplies  to  Rus- 
sia so  long  as  that  fountainhead  of  com- 
munism continues  to  supply  the  weapons 
of  war  which  are  prolonging  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  and  expanding  the  lists  of 
American  casualties  which  are  already 
escalating  so  alarmingly. 

CEASE  has  its  national  headquarters 
at  1061  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Voluntary  contributions 
from  those  desiring  to  assist  CEASE  with 
Its  effective  crusade  should  be  sent  to 
that  Washington  address,  as  should  all 
correspondence  offering  to  assist  with  the 
circulation  of  these  nationwide  peti- 
tions. 

Among  the  sponsors  and  directors  of 
CEASE  are  such  renowned  smd  highly 
regarded  Americans  as  Adm.  Arleigh 
Buike,  UJ3.  Navy,  retired;  former  U.S. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Arthur  Rad- 
ford, U.S.  Navy,  retired;  Oen.  Arthur 
O.  Trudeau,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  and  a 
growing  list  of  many  other  dlstingiilshed 
citizens  and  mllitaiy  authorities. 

Citizens  frequently  write  in  to  ask, 
"What  can  I,  a  private  citizen,  do  to  help 
promote  peace  and  to  help  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  early  and  successfiil 


conclusion?"  CEASE  offers  an  answer  to 
those  earnest  citizens  who  want  to  have 
a  p>art  in  ending  this  senseless  and 
suicidal  policy  of  selling  and  shipping 
supplies  to  the  enemy  which  serve  to 
help  Russia  step  up  its  already  substan- 
tial shipments  of  war  weapons  to  be  used 
to  kill  and  maim  our  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  seeking  a  fat  profit  from  war- 
time trade  with  the  enemy  have  their 
lobbyists  working  feverishly  in  Wash- 
ington to  continue  this  bizarre  business 
of  supplying  the  Russian  industrial 
complex  with  what  it  needs  so  it  can 
concentrate  on  stepping  up  shipments 
of  weapons  to  be  used  against  us  in 
Hanoi  but  once  ttie  people  of  America 
fully  understand  the  cruel  results  of 
such  traffic  in  blood,  I  am  confident  that 
through  CEASE  and  other  avenues  of  ex- 
pression they  will  insist  that  the  John- 
son administration  reverse  its  policies  in 
this  connection.  When  that  happens,  we 
shall  be  well  along  the  path  of  finding 
means  to  bring  the  Communists  in  Hanoi 
to  the  negotiating  table. 


FnTT  Yeabs  Ago  Today 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    ALASKA— A 
HALF  CENTURY'S  RETROSPECT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Alaska, 
the  centennial  of  whose  purchase  we 
are  celebrating  this  year,  has  come  a 
long  way  since  that  historic  occurrence, 
100  years  ago,  which  was  due  to  the 
great  vision  of  William  Henry  Seward, 
SecretaiT  of  State  In  President  Lin- 
coln's and  President  Johnson's  Cabinets. 

But  for  the  first  92  years  under  the 
American  fiag  Alaska  was  a  stepchild 
in  the  national  family,  the  victim  of  dis- 
ci-imination  and  neglect  by  a  distant  Fed- 
eral Government  without  precedent  or 
parallel  in  our  history.  That  is  why  the 
people  of  Alaska  began  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  to  engage  actively  in  the 
struggle  for  statehood.  Since  this  was 
achieved  9  years  ago,  Alaska  has  taken 
on  a  new  lease  in  life. 

In  particular,  the  University  of  Alaska 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  of  national  and 
indeed,  prospectively,  of  international 
importance.  It  is  serving  not  only  the 
people  of  Alaska  in  its  undergraduate 
courses,  but  is  becoming  the  foremost 
national  institution  for  the  study  of 
arctic  and  subarctic  conditions,  needs 
and  problems.  In  this  role,  which  in 
America  it  alone  can,  because  of  its  lo- 
cation, adequately  fulfill,  it  will  assume 
responsibilities  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future.  It  is  already  doing  much  in  this 
field. 

How  far  this  northernmost  American 
institution  of  higher  leainlng  has  pro- 
gressed since  Its  arduous  beginnings  may 
be  deduced  from  an  interesting  axidress 
concerning  the  university's  founding 
half  a  century  ago,  delivered  recently 
by  William  R.  Cashen,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  university. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "50  Years  Ago  Today,"  de- 
livered by  Professor  Cashen,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(By  William  R.  Cashen) 

President  Wood,  Governor  Hickel,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

Delegate  James  Wickersham's  role  in  se- 
curing Congressional  legislation  extending 
provisions  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  to 
Alaslca  in  March  of  1914,  and  the  subsequent 
laying  of  the  Cornerstone  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  that  year  is  well  and  fully  told  by 
Wlckersham  himself  In  his  Cornerstone  Ad- 
dress and  in  his  dlary^  as  well  as  by  the  local 
press. 

The  Dedication  and  opening  of  tlje  College 
in  September  1922  is  equally  well  recorded 
in  issues  of  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner 
of  that  time  and  in  early  issues  of  tlie 
Farthest-North  Collegian. 

Less  well-known  Is  the  story  of  the  actual 
birth  of  the  University — May  3.  1917— the 
50th  Anniversary  of  which  we  are  observing 
today.  Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
those  fifty  years  and  see  what  was  happen- 
ing at  that  time. 

With  Congress  willing  to  grant  Alaska  botli 
a  building  site  and  additional  lands  and 
monies  for  the  support  of  a  land-grant  col- 
lege, the  next  step  was  up  to  the  "ITilrd  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  meeting  in  Marcli,  1917 
in  Juneau.  On  March  17,  Dan  Sutherland,  a 
senator  from  the  Fourth  Division  who  listed 
Poorman  as  his  residence,  introduced  a  bill 
to  accept  the  land  granted  in  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915,  and  create  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
College  and  School  qf  Mines  in  the  Tanaiu 
Valley. 

The  bill  also  provided  that  the  Governor 
appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  organize  the 
College,  and  appropriated  $60,000  (or  the 
purpose  of  constructing  necessary  buildings 
and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment. 

The  man  who  sponsored  this  Senate  Bill 
15.  Dan  Sutherland,  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  forgotten  man  in  University  history,  al- 
though he  worked  closelyvwith  Andrew  Ner- 
land.  Luther  C.  Hess,  and  E.  B.  Collins  In 
the  early  leg^iatlve  struggles  for  approprta- 
tlons.  A  Nova-Scotian  by  birth,  Sutherland 
was  a  commercial  fisherman  in  Salem.  Massa- 
chusetts, before  Joining  the  Gold  Rush  of 
1898.  He  mined  on  the  Koyukuk  and  at  Nome, 
Council,  Ophlr.  Cleary  Creek  and  the  Idlterod 
before  running  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Senate  of  the  First  Territorial  Legls- 
latxire  in  1912.  He  was  re-elected  in  1916  for 
a  second  four-year  term.  When  Wlckersham 
announced  he  would  not  seek  re-election  u 
Delegate  to  Congress  in  1920,  Sutherland 
filed  for  that  office  and  was  elected.  He  served 
ten  years  in  the  Congress  and  then  retlr«d, 
taking  up  residence  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
Office  of  Delegate,  incidentally,  passed  back 
to  James  Wlckersham,  who  served  until  1982. 
It  seems  probable  that  Senator  Sutherland 
introduced  Senate  Bill  16  at  the  request  of 
his  good  friend,  Delegate  Wlckersham. 

The  Legislature  in  early  territorial  dayi 
consisted  of  four  RefN-esentativee  and  two 
Senators  from  each  of  the  four  Judicial 
Divisions,  thus  giving  the  Hotise  16  mem- 
bers and  the  Senate  eight. 

The  Senate  in  1917  had  trouble  in  selecting 
a  president;  several  roll  calls  each  day  failed 
to  resolve  a  4  to  4  deadlock.  Finally  on  the 
tenth  day,  O.  P.  Hubbard,  a  lawyer  from 
Vaidez,  was  elected. 

Internal  organization  was  only  one  of 
many  vexing  problems  confronting  the  Leg- 
islature of  1917.  On  April  6.  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  and  President  Wilson  declared  war 
on  Oeimany  and  the  Central  Powers.  In 
Juneau  the  local  Elks  held  a  patriotic  parade 
through  the  business  district,  Douglas  staged 
a  patriotic  rally,  the  .pall  went  out  for  vol- 
unteers, and  home  guards  started  to  orgs- 
nlxe.  On  AprU  18  Bdwttrd  Krause,  a  convictsd 
murderer,  sawed  through  the  bars  of  ttas 
Federal    Jail    and    escaped — throwing    ttte 
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towns  of  Gastlneau  Channel  into  panic  \mtll 
he  was  shot  by  a  rancher  on  Admlrallty  Is- 
land three  days  later.  Then  on  April  23  an- 
other major  disaster  struck.  The  famous 
Treadwell  Mine  across  the  channel  on  Doug- 
las Island — at  the  moment  the  second  great- 
est gold  mine  in  the  world — and  employing 
a  thousand  men  (among  them  my  father, 
Thomas  Cashen,  a  mine  blacksmith  and  my 
grandfather,  Nicholas  King,  a  mill  fore- 
man)— caved  in.  Mining  at  extreme  depths 
under  the  floor  of  the  channel,  a  miscalcu- 
lation in  what  ore  could  safely  be  removed, 
resulted  In  a  major  flood;  so  severe  in  fact 
tliat  not  only  the  underground  operations, 
but  many  of  the  surface  structures  collapsed 
as  the  ground  underneath   caved  In. 

With  the  nation  at  war  and  the  Terri- 
tory's largest  gold  producer  In  complete  ruin, 
it  Is  small  wonder  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  misgivings  about 
starting  a  college. 

Senate  Bill  15  had  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  April  13  with  a  "do  pass"  recom- 
mendation from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  Senate  ptassed  the  bill  six  to  one. 
President  Hubbard  sent  it  on  to  the  House, 
where  It  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  TlUs  committee  recommended  to 
the  House  that  the  question  of  establishing 
a  college  be  placed  as  a  referendum  to  the 
voters  In  the  general  election  of  1918.  There 
was  much  debate,  but  flnalUy  on  April  26 
the  House  decided  not  to  accept  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  and  to  vote  on 
Senate  Bill  IS.  It  ptassed  by  a  one  vote  mar- 
gin, nine  to  seven.  On  the  "ayes"  side,  and 
strongly  supporting  the  bill  throughout  the 
debate,  were  Andrew  Nerland  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  Luther  C.  Hess,  both  of 
Fairbanks. 

Having  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  bill  went  to  the  Governor,  J.  F.  A. 
Strong,  for  his  signature  or  veto.  On  May 
3.  1917,  he  signed  Senate  Bill  15  creating  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of 
Mines,  which  eighteen  years  later  became  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

But  Governor  Strong  was  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  Senate  Bill  15.  In  a  statement 
accompanying  the  bill  as  it  was  transmitted 
bick  to  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  he 
wrote : 

"I  desire,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  ap- 
proved tills  bill  solely  because  it  provides  a 
means  of  insuring  higher  education  for  the 
youth  of  Alaska,  and  is  therefore  a  progres- 
sive educational  measure.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  that  the  measure  Is  immature. 
In  that  the  time  is  not  opportune  for  the 
construction  of  suitable  buildings  for  an  in- 
stitution of  that  kind.  The  bill  proposes  an 
expenditure  of  SSO.OOO  during  the  present 
calendar  year,  presumably  In  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  etc.,  but  it  is  submitted 
that  In  view  of  the  lack  of  ample  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  Interior  and  the  added 
fact  that  the  building  should  be  substantial 
and  permanent  in  character,  and  the  further 
lack  of  suitable  building  material  such  as 
cement  and  brick,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
defer  such  construction  until  building  mate- 
rial and  supplies  of  various  kinds  can  be 
secured  at  fair  prices — something  impossible 
at  this  time.  .  .  ." 

The  Governor  went  on  to  say  that  the  ap- 
propriation appeared  inadequate  for  the  job 
Intended  and  that  few  students  could  be 
expected  until  the  Alaska  Railroad,  then 
under  construction,  was  completed.  He  closed 
by  saying. 

"Although  I  have  pointed  out  the  above 
objections.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  justify 
me  In  vetoing  this  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  measure  of  potential  Importance 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  that  it  has 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  whose  judg- 
ment I  feel  that  I  should  bow  in  these  cir- 
cumstances; and  for  the  added  fact  that  I 
have  always  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the 


policy  of  giving  to  the  children  of  Alaska,  who 
are  growing  up  in  the  Territory  and  upwjn 
whom  the  future  government  of  the  Territory 
will  devolve,  the  best  educational  faculties 
that  can  i>e  reasonably  provided  for  them." 
That  was  the  way  it  was,  fifty  years  ago 
today. 

A  LIFE  OF  SERVICE  LEADS  TO 
RED  CAP 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  pride  for  my 
Commonwealth  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  elevation  of  three 
Pennsylvanians  to  cardinal  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

Those  so  honored  by  Pope  Paul  VI  are 
Cardinal  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  Car- 
dinal Francis  J.  Brennan,  who  was  bom 
in  Shenandoah,  Pa.;  and  Cardinal  John 
J.  Krol,  of  Philadelphia. 

I  ask  consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  by  John  M. 
Cummings  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  Thursday,  Jime  1, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Life  of  Szxvice  Leads  to  Red  Hat 
(By  John  M.  Cunomlngs) 

Since  his  arrival  in  Philadelptila  from 
Cleveland  In  1961  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol's 
popularity  and  personality  have  penetrated 
every  section  of  his  vast  arch-diocese.  Now, 
as  one  of  27  Cardinals  recently  appointed  by 
Pojje  Paul  VI,  his  fame  as  a  churchman  has 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  in  fact 
the  world  at  large. 

The  son  of  Polish-born  parents,  the  Cardi- 
nal-designate is  not  only  revered  by  the 
thousands  of  Catholics  in  his  immediate 
Jurisdiction,  but  prelates  and  laity  of  other 
faiths  have  come  to  honor  him  for  his  inter- 
est in  the  public  welfare. 

John  J.  Krol  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Cleveland  where  he  was  Auxiliary  Bishop  at 
the  time  of  his  promotion  and  transfer  to 
the  largest  city  In  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  he 
was  one  of  three  from  this  State  named  to 
receive  the  Red  Hat  and  thus  qualify  to  sit 
In  the  inner  councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Designated  for  the  Cardinalate, 
along  with  Krol,  were  Archbishop  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle,  of  Washington,  a  native  of  Scranton, 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Brennan, 
who  is  stationed  in  Rome.  His  birthplace  Is 
Shenandoah.  Thus  the  church  claims  two  for 
elevation  to  Cardinal  who  were  bom  in  the 
anthracite  section  of  Pennsylvania.  B^roi. 
although  a  native  of  Ohio,  qualifies  as  a 
Pennsylvanlan. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  Cardinal 
Krol's  friends  and  admirers  in  Philadelphia 
Is  Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson,  of  the -Method - 
dist  Church.  Krol  has  also  worked  in  close 
union  with  Rabbi  Harold  B.  Waintrup,  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area. 

Cardinal  Krol  will  be  the  third  to  serve 
In  the  Cardinalate  in  the  Philadelphia 
diocese.  His  immediate  predecessor  was  John 
Cardinal  O'Hara,  who  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty. 

The  Red  Hat  which  the  newly  named 
Cardinals  will  i^ecelve  from  the  Pope  at 
ceremonies  in  Rome  is  not  Intended  for 
ordinary  wear.  On  his  arrival  home  with  this, 
the  signet  of  his  office,  the  new  Cardinal  will 
place  the  Red  Hat  on  the  high  altar  in  his 
church. 

To  rise  to  Cardinal  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  no  ordinary  feat.  Years  of  educa- 
tion and  work  go  into  the  preparations  that 
lead  to  the  Red  Hat. 


Gratitude  and  humility  are  characteristic 
of  Plilladelphla's  new  Prince  of  the  Church. 
He  said  so  in  bis  humble  way  In  his  first 
interview,  in  the  Barclay  Hotel,  after  his 
elevation  to  Cardinal  had  been  smnounced. 

"My  nomination  by  his  Holiness  Pope  VI 
to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  is  a  humbling  ex- 
perience." As  he  said  this  he  looked  back 
over  the  long  years  of  study  and  work  that 
have  gone  Into  the  designaitlon.  He  was  grate- 
ful not  only  to  Pope  Paul,  but  "I  am  grate- 
ful," he  continued  "for  the  many  acta  of 
kindness  to  me  by  the  non-CathoIlc  com- 
munity. I  ask  all  for  prayers  that  this  new 
honor  may  redound' to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  all  for  whom  I  have  pastoraA  responsibU- 
Ity." 

Service  is  a  word  frequently  uttered  by 
the  new  Cardinal.  He  has  devoted  a  life- time 
to  the  service  of  his  church  and  the  people 
under  his  pastoral  direction. 

If  you  would  know  what  it  takes  to  be- 
come a  Cardinal  look  over  the  milestones  in 
the  life  of  John  J.  Krol  as  listed  In  Tuesday's 
Inquirer.  There  you  will  find  as  the  rungs  of 
a  ladder — work,  study,  study,  work.  Over 
and  over  you  discover  the  young  priest  bent 
on  reaching  the  top.  Even  eligibility  for  the 
office  of  Pop>e  is  not  denied  him.  But  there 
can  be  only  one  Pope.  There  can  be  many 
Cardinals. 


DEATH  OF  CARL  ESTES, 
LONGVIEW,  TEX. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  I 
have  been  asked  to  make  the  following 
statement,  which  he  has  prepared: 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR    TOWER,     READ    BY 
SENATOR    DIRKSEN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  late  Monday  of  Carl  Estes,  of 
Longvlew.  Tex.  He  was  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher of  great  conviction,  ability,  and 
dedication  who  did  more  for  east  Texas 
than  any  of  us  ever  will  be  able  to  repay. 

I  have  long  admired  his  courage  and 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  for  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  brief  remarks 
about  his  life  and  death,  as  published  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Carl  Estes,  Pttblishzr 

LONCVTEW,  Tex. — May  30. — Carl  Lewis  Elstes, 
70,  pubUsher  of  the  Longvlew  Dally  News  and 
Longvlew  Journal  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  newspapermen  and  Industrial  de- 
velopers, died  at  10:30  p.m.  yesterday. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  at  his  vacation 
home  in  La  Joila,  Calif. 

The  publisher  and  his  wife  left  Longvlew 
April  18  on  a  business  and  vacation  trip  to 
California. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  and  dynamic  per- 
sonalities to  emei'ge  on  the  Texas  scene  in 
many  decades,  Mr.  Estes  was  known  through- 
out the  Nation  because  of  his  work  in  the 
newspaper,  industrial  and  political  fields. 

He  gained  prominence  by  chapipioning  the 
cause  of  the  independent  oil  operator.  After 
discovery  of  the  Bast  Texas  oil  field,  he  kept 
the  trail  hot  between  his  East  Texas  head- 
quarters and  the  State  capital  at  Austin  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  Estes  also  led  the  movement  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  turn  over  the 
Army's  big  Harmon  General  Hospital  at 
Longvlew  to  R.  G.  Letourneau  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Letourneau    Institute,    a 
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school  to  train  war  veterans  and  others  for 
varloiu  Jobs. 


HANDLING  OP  ANTIBALLISTIC  MIS- 
SILE DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  BY 
SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TOwir],   who  is  necessarily  absent,  I 


FEDERAL     HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
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We  are  rapidly  nsarlng  the  end  of  a  sU-  tary  of  Defense  who  will  protect  the  national 
month  period  since  President  Johnson  and  Interest  against  the  mistakes  of  the  Secretin 
Secretary  McNamara  revealed  that  they  were     of  State.  ^ 

postponing  initiation  of  Nike-X  production  __^^,^^^^_^ 

In  an  effort   to  engage   the  Russians   in  an 
ABM  detente.  We  suggest  that  setting  of  a 
deadline  to  Mr.  McKamara's  nonsense  Is  a 
must. 
The  very  Inactivity  of  the  U.S.  program 

will  encourage  the  Soviets  to  continue  dls- 

cussions  Willie  stepping  up  their  own  ABM  TowER  ],  who  is  necessarily  absent  I  have 
have  been  asked  to  make  the  foUowing  deployment.  Every  week  that  goes  by  widens  been  asked  to  make  the  foUowing  state- 
statement,  which  he  has  prepared:  ?,  «^  „  »t  .   .v.    r,      .  ment.  which  he  has  prepared: 

If  Mr.  McNamara  expects  the  Russians  ever  f     f       « • 

STATMfXNT  BT  SKNATOR  TOWKR,   HiAD  BY  to   glve   serious   Consideration   to   liis   argu-  statement  bt  senator  towek,  read  by 

sxNATOR  dirkben  ments,  lie  should  pass  the  word  Immediately  senator  dirksen 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Technol-     ^  start  deployment  of  a  U.S.  ABM.  Only        Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr  Seth 

ogy  Week  magazine's  editor,  Mr.  WUliam    ^^t'^  ^^'^^  "'"'^  '«  underway  win  the  Soviets    Kantor,  whom  I  regard  as  among  the 

J.  Coughlln.  has  written  an  editorial  in    Hf'JL.'f^^^i"^  t^hn^lLt*^"*  ^^^^J"^  ''    ™ost  talented  and  professional  newsmen 

hIsMay  15  edition  which,  I  believe,  gives     Tfh'S^.f  not iT.l  the 'ad^anS^g"' oT^!     «°^"*"«  Washington,  has  recently  writ- 

proving  their  military  position  by  taking  part 
in  the  discussions. 

The  need  for  an  early  and  public  deadhne 
was  made  apparent  by  the  qualifications  of 


voice  to  many  of  the  worries  and  un- 
certainties that  many  Americans  feel 
about  the  Defense  Secretary's  handling 
of  the  antlballlstic  missile  development 
program. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Walking  Softly 

It  Isn't  quite  unanimous. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  this  na- 
tion should  have  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
(ABM>  system.  Committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hotise  believe  this  nation  should 
have  an  ABM  system.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  agrees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
agrees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  agrees. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  disagrees.  His 
stand  is  one  of  commitment  to  talks  with 
the  Soviets  In  hope  of  heading  off  an  arms 
race  by  convincing  the  Russians  they  should 
dismantle  the  ABM  system  they  are  building. 

There  are  so  many  fallacies  In  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  position  it  Is  little  wonder  everyone 
around  him  is  disagreeing  with  him. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  and  most  dangerous, 
because  of  the  implications  It  holds  for  our 
nation's  entire  defensive  posture  vls-a-vis  the 
Soviets,  Is  the  Secretary's  belief  that  the 
power  of  liis  logic  will  force  the  Russians  to 
cease  and  desist.  He  is  so  convinced  that  the 
buUding  of  ABM  systems  by  both  nations  Is 
ill-advised  that  he  is  certain  he  can  make 
the  Soviets  see  this  If  they  will  lust  talk  to 
him. 

We  don't  know  how  many  Russians  Mr. 
McNamara  knows,  but  we  have  some  news 
for  him.  The  Russians  don't  trust  him.  Since 
he  is  head  of  the  American  military  estab 


ten  a  penetrating,  skillful  series  of  three 
articles  about  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 
These  articles  appeared  concurrently 


each   of   the   service   secretaries    In   voicing     in  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  the  Albuquer- 


their  support  for  Nike-X  deployment.  Air 
Force  Secretary  Brown  referred  to  deploy- 
ment if  the  talks  "do  not  succeed."  Army 
Secretary  Resor  used  the  phrase,  "If  these 
negotiations  do  not  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement."  Navy  Secretary  Nltze  made  his 
support  "subject  to  the  results  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Another  argument  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  leaves  ua  cold  Is  his  belief  that 
allowing  the  Russians  to  redress  the  balance 
of  power  will  ease  tensions  In  the  world.  He 
has  made  It  apparent  he  feels  the  world  will 
be  much  better  off  if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  per- 
mitted to  bring  Its  offensive  ICBM  strength 
up  to  a  level  more  equitable  with  that  of 
the  U.S.  Attainment  of  such  a  position  of 
offensive  parity  can  also  be  achieved,  of 
course,  by  alteration  of  the  defense  positions 
of  the  two  nations. 

Our  worry  stema  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  shown  themselves  to  be  much 
more  sensible  In  pursuit  of  national  Interest 
than  Mr.  McNamara  has.  He  is  going  so  far 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  we  anticipate  his  whole  attitude  on 
this  topic  one  day  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
Congressional  investigation. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  shown  no  Intention  of  stopping 
when  they  reach  parity  nor  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  believing  thay  will  do  so.  They  may, 
in  fact,  already  have  passed  that  point.  You 
may  recall  that  Mr.  McNamara  was  basing 
his  actions  of  several  years  ago  on  the  belief 
that  he  could  convince  the  Soviets  that  in- 
ferior ICBM  strength  was  good  for  them  and 
the  world. 


que  Tribune,  and  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 
Similar  shorter  articles  were  published 
by  other  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
across  the  country,  such  as  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  particularly  Senators 
who  are  charged,  as  I  am,  with  special 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

May  16, 1967] 
FHA  Has  Modern  Front,  Dilapitated 

Operation 
(This  Is  an  exclusive  three-part  series  on 
FHA  problems  In  general  and  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  In  particular. — The  Editor.) 
(By  Seth  Kantor) 
Washington,  May  16.— The  Federnl  Hous- 
ing Administration  puts  up  a  modern  front 
and  behind  it  Is  a  dilapidated  collection  of 
19th  Century  operating  procedures. 

Robert  N.  Jones,  the  FHA's  deputy  assist- 
ant commissioner  for  multlfamlly  housing, 
puts  It  this  way: 

"We  have  a  system  which  takes  us  12 
months  to  process  a  case.  It  takes  us  three 
months  Just  to  say  'no'  to  somebody.  We 
desperately  need  a  system  to  reduce  losses — 
to  avoid  the  large  claims  we've  experienced  In 
the  past  couple  of  years." 

The  case  of  Campus  Associates  of  San 
Bernardino.  Calif.,  thrown  out  this  year  as 


Now  that  he  has  failed  to  get  that  word 
lisliment,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  his  across,  he  Is  pressing  for  an  equal  balance 
statements  as  something  less  than  the  word     of  power.  If  he  stays  around  long  enough 

^d"forThem  ^ty.lTJI'T  ^.'"^'^'^^  Is     we  expect   to  hear  Mr.  McNamara  someday     op^mors'of  the  high-rise  Blrkley  apartments 

good   for   them,   they   are   less   than    over-      patiently   explaining   at   a   Pentagon    back- 

whelmed  by  his   generosity  In  making  the     grounder  why  the  world  Is  better  off  If  the 

news  available.  U.S.  Is  lu  an  Inferior  military  position  to  the 

That  Is  a  major  stumbling  block.  But  it  is      Soviets. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  McNamara 's  thesis 
that  a  nuclear  holocaust  Is  so  horrible  to 
contemplate  that  the  nations  capable  of 
bringing  It  about  must  take  .iteps  to  prevent 
it.  But  this  opens  a  trap  for  the  Internation- 
alist Into  which  Mr.  McNamara  has  fallen. 
National  Interest  stUl  is  a  major  force  In 
the  world. 

Walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick  Is  still 
good  advice.  It  should  also  carry  the  re- 
minder that  on  occasion  national  Interest 
requires  doing  something  other  than  walk- 
ing softly.  If  there  it  then  no  big  stick,  all 
the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  do  on  such  occasions 
Is  to  continue  walking  softly — Into  sub- 
jugation. 

If  President  Johnson  wants  Mr.  McNamara 
to  work  on  the  problem  of  easing  Interna- 
tional tensions,  he  should  name  him  Secre- 
tary of  state.  Then  lie  should  name  a  Secre- 
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far  from  the  only  one.  Much  more  dangerous 
is  Mr.  McNamara's  hope  that  he  can  talk  the 
Russians  out  of  doing  something  they  al- 
ready are  doing  by  promising  that  the  U.S. 
will  continue  to  do  nothing. 

The  Soviets  must  be  smiUng  slyly  at  the 
naivete  of  suggesting  that  kind  of  horse 
trade. 

Even  worse  la  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  discuss  the  matter  Is  billed  as  a 
great  victory  for  the  McNamara  viewpoint. 
What  else  would  the  Soviets  do?  They  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  building  of  an  ABM 
system  to  protest  their  nation  and  to  read- 
just the  balance  of  power  In  their  favor.  If 
a  series  of  protracted  conferences  with  Mr. 
McNamara  can  delay  imtlatlon  of  the  Nike-X 
system  while  deployment  of  the  Soviet  ABM 
continues,  it  is  hardly  surprUlng  that  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  talk. 


In  downtown  Port  Worth,  Is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  bureaucratic  gumbo  that  the  FHA 
walks  around  In. 

Nov.  5.  1965.  the  FHA  "sold"  the  233-unlt 
building  to  Campus  Associates  for  8750.000. 
The  property  had  been  worth  $2  million. 

Under  terms  of  the  deal.  Campus  Asso- 
ciates put  up  $22,500.  signed  a  note  for  3727.- 
5C0  and  was  allowed  to  wait  nine  months  to 
make  its  tax  payment  on  the  Blrkley. 

A 5  It  turned  out.  Campus  Associates  never 
made  a  payment  and  the  FHA  foreclosed  this 
year,  buying  the  property  back  from  ItseU 
for  8675,000. 

How  did  the  California  group,  a  holding 
organization  formed  In  1965  for  Campus  Cru- 
saders for  Christ,  happen  to  get  the  Fort 
Worth  property? 

'I  steered  them  to  It,"  J.  Guy  Arrlngton, 
an  FHA  offlclPl,  said  yesterday.  In  1965  he 
was  head  of  the  FHA's  property  disposition 
ccmiTilttee.  "We  usually  always  sell  proper- 
t!rs  on  a  competitive  basis,  but  we  can  ne- 
gotiate with  non-profit  organizations." 


Arrington  says  he  la  "fuzzy"  about  the  de- 
tails, but  Campus  Associates  "came  to  us," 
looking  for  a  deal.  "There  was  a  soft  market 
m  Fort  Worth.  There  was  a  surplus  of  prop- 
erties in  the  area.  We  felt  we  could  take  the 
Blrkley  off  the  market." 

Made  up  of  seven  top  FHA  offlclale,  the 
property  disposition  committee  approved 
Campus  Associates  without  taking  another 
bid  because  the  religious  group  "held  prop- 
erties In  other  states  and  other  nations," 
said  Arrlngton,  adding: 

"We  liad  never  heard  of  them  before,  so 
I  guess  they  were  more  thoroughly  checked 
out  than  any  other  organization  we  ever 
dealt  with." 

But  when  one  asks  questions  about  what 
states  and  what  countries  have  successful 
properties  held  by  Campus  Associates,  Ar- 
rington shrugs. 

•'Once  the  property  disposition  committee 
made  Its  decision,"  he  said,  "the  Campus 
Associates  &le  moved  on  to  the  multlfamlly 
division.  We  don't  have  access  to  that  file 
any  more." 

But  the  multlfamUy  people  at  FHA  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  Campus  Associates 
because  once  foreclosure  proceedings  were 
begun,  the  file  moved  on  to  the  legal  de- 
partment. The  legal  department  refers  you 
to  the  Justice  Department. 

The  FHA  doesn't  even  have  so  much  aa  an 
Index  card  to  show  other  Campus  Associates 
properties.  Thmgs  can  only  be  looked  up  by 
case  number.  Never  by  name. 

It  is  common  Information  at  FHA — that 
C.impus  Associates  got  hold  of  the  Blrkley 
In  Fort  Worth  because  It  had  a  couple  of 
successful   projects   In   Arizona. 

But  records  show  that  the  California  or- 
ganization took  over  the  Arizona  properties — 
the  183-unlt  Sierra  Catallna  Vista  and  the 
124-unlt  Imperial  Gardens,  both  in  Tucson — 
in  September,  1965,  only  two  montlis  before 
it  took  over  the  Blrkley  there  was  no  record 
of  successful  management  in  Tucson. 

Records  further  show  that  Campus  Asso- 
ciates couldn't  make  a  go  of  it  In  Tucson, 
either,  losing  money  there,  the  group  un- 
loaded the  two  apartment  houses  last  fall, 
selling  them  to  Turtle  Creek  properties  of 
Tucson,  Inc.,  which  operates  out  of  Indian- 
apolis. Both  properties  are  thriving  now. 

Eurller  this  year  the  Justice  Department 
said  It  would  sue  Campus  Associates  In 
Texas.  Then  the  suit  was  withdrawn  because 
the  organization  was  not  Incorporated  In 
Texas. 

But  federal  lawyers  have  had  third 
thoughts.  The  attorney  general's  office  said 
yesterday  the  US.  will  file  suit  against 
Campus  Associates  after  all,  for  money  owed 
and  damages. — Seth  Kantor. 


[Prom    the   Albuquerque   Tribune,    May    17. 
1967) 

The  FHA  Experience  With  Park  Plaza  in 

ALBUQtTERQtnC 

'Editor's  Note. — Seth  Kantor,  Ttlbune 
Washington  Correspondent,  has  made  a 
study  of  FHA  activities  in  the  apartment 
house  field.  Today's  story  is  the  second  on 
a  three-part  series.  Yesterday's  story  dealt 
with  the  experiences  of  PHA  In  handling  an 
apartment  house  project  In  Fort  Worth.  To- 
day's discusses  an  Albuquerque  project.) 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Washinoton,  May  17. — The  way  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion for  M.  M.  Hardin  of  Albuquerque  tem- 
porarily to  keep  operating  his  high-rise 
apartment  house — even  though  foreclosure 
proceedings  have  been  begun  against  lUm  for 
failure  to  pay  his  creditors. 

Hardin  built  the  151-unlt  Park  Plaza 
Apartments  near  Downtown  Albuquerque  in 
1963,  along  with  a  pair  of  btgtlme  EI  Paso 
builders,  Charles  H.  Leavell  and  Dan  Ponder. 


FHA  INBXmXO 

The  El  Fasoans  owned  55  per  cent  of  the 
new  landmark  on  the  New  Mexico  skyline. 
The  New  Mexico  State  Investment  Council 
loaned  the  trio  92.B  million  to  put  up  the 
building  and  the  FHA  insured  the  deal. 

Subsequently.  Ponder  died.  Hardin  later 
became  full  owner  of  the  Park  Plaza. 

By  Feb.  24,  1967.  Hardin's  mortgage  was 
declared  in  default  by  the  State  Investment 
Council.  He  still  owed  the  state  agency 
$2.8  million.  He  bad  paid  $14,747  on  the  prin- 
cipal. 

granted   DCn:RRAI.S 

Hardin  had  been  granted  18  months  of 
deferrals,  amounting  to  $53,000,  on  interest 
payments. 

Wltliout  checking  with  the  State  Invest- 
ment Council  Hardin  had  transferred  owner- 
ship of  the  Park  Plaza  last  Dec.  22  from 
himself  as  an  individual  to  himself  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  was  applying  for  another  six- 
month  deferral  In  Interest  payments.  That 
automatically  caused  the  default,  the  invest- 
ment cotincll  ruled. 

In  a  private  letter  to  State  Instrument 
Officer  Robert  G.  Mead  on  May  4,  the  FHA 
said  It  is  treating  the  date  of  Hardin's  de- 
fault as  last  Sept.  1,  which  was  more  than 
two-and-a-half  months  before  Hardin's 
"automatic  default." 

Private  negotiations  are  under  way  now 
by  the  FHA  and  the  Investment  council  to 
settle  the  FHA's  pay-off  In  debentures  to  the 
state  agency,  In  exchange  for  the  mortgage. 

The  Investment  coimcll  now  can  transfer 
the  Park  Plaza  deed  to  the  FHA,  In  lieu  of 
foreclosure,  and  Hardin  could  be  designated 
by  the  FHA  as  op>erator  of  the  apartment 
house,  with  the  FHA  serving  as  lender. 

NO   PERSONAL    LOSS 

Under  that  arrangement,  Hardin  wouldn't 
lose  any  of  the  money  he  has  invested. 

So  far,  the  FHA  here  reports  that  "there 
has  been  nothing  irregular"  in  Hardin's  con- 
duct of  Park  Plaza  financial  affairs.  But  the 
Justice  Department  is  expected  to  move  In 
to  investigate,  when  and  if  foreclosure  action 
becomes  final,  "in  order  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment's interests." 

Ordinarily,  there  Is  no  federal  agency  In 
Washington  more  aloof  from  the  government 
than  the  FHA — when  It  wants  to  be. 

OWN   RESERVS    WND 

Salaries  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
FHA.  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  come 
from  the  FHA's  own  pool  of  reserve  money. 

The  reserve  now  totals  about  $1.1  billion, 
according  to  an  FHA  spokesman,  and  it  Ini- 
tially comes  from  the  half -per  cent  interest 
rate  charged  to  millions  of  FHA-insured  In- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  nation.  The 
reserve  is  invested  in  government  bonds. 

When  losses  are  sustained  by  the  FHA — 
such  as  when  mismanagement  causes  a  fore- 
closure— the  money  comes  from  the  reserve 
pool  and  is  not  paid  for  out  of  the  federal 
budget. 

transactions    PRIVATE 

FHA  officials  tell  you  that  with  privately 
gathered  funds  to  operate  on,  the  agency 
doesn't  have  to  make  pubUc  Its  transactions 
with  clients. 

But  the  FHA  Invokes  'Htle  18.  Sec.  1905  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  which  forbids  release  of  In- 
formation that  could  adversely  affect  a  per- 
son or  corporation  doing  business  with  a 
federal  agency. 

The  FHA  denies  that  politics  ever  plays  a 
part  In  Its  decisions. 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Press.  May  18,  1967) 
FHA  Improves  Plai^  for  Bloerlt  Housing 
(By  Seth  Kantor) 
Washinoton. — When  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Admn.  commits  a  blunder, 
the  running  gag  inside  the  agency  Is  that 


the  offender  will  be  banished  to  "Title 
Seven." 

Title  Seven  of  the  federal  act  setting  up 
the  FHA  33  years  ago  calls  for  estabUshment 
of  investment  yield  insurance — and  Is  so 
complicated  that  It  hasn't  been  brought  Into 
existence  even  yet. 

It  typifies  the  pace  at  FHA,  where  an  in- 
tensive, internal  study  has  been  under 
way — a  "critical  review,"  they  call  It — for  the 
past  three  years  on  the  FHA's  housing  for 
the  elderly  program. 

What's  been  learned  so  far? 

As  one  FHA  expert  answered  It: 

"Rents  have  been  too  high  in  this  program 
because  building  costs  are  high.  The  risks 
of  the  program  are  high  because  the  average 
age  of  the  renter  Is  72. 

"When  you  get  into  a  market  study  of  the 
elderly,  you  find  they  buy  one  pork  chop 
Instead  of  five.  We  have  learned  a  lot." 

They  have  done  that  in  }ust  three  years. 

But,  through  trial  and  error  in  the  field, 
the  FHA  has  been  developing  a  far  more 
substantial  program  for  the  elderly  than  it 
had  five  years  ago  when  Christian  Homes  Inc., 
was  put  up  on  the  edge  of  Fort  Worth. 

The  343-umt,  t3.4-miIllon  Christian  Homes 
spread  was  the  "most  sjyectactilar  of  all  flops" 
in  the  housing  for  the  elderly  program,  an 
FHA  official  shuddered.  "We  use  It  as  our 
prime  example  of  failure. 

■■We  were  misled  at  Port  Worth.  We  didn't 
check  out  enough  of  the  facts.  It  was  typical 
of  our  attempts  to  service  the  elderly  market 
in  an  all-too-optimlstlc  manner." 

Another  $3.4  million  housing  for  the  elderly 
project  on  the  edge  of  Fort  Worth,  St.  Francis 
Village,  has  t>ecome  controversial  now,  be- 
hind scenes  at  the  FHA. 

The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  sponsor 
of  the  pn-oject,  hasn't  made  a  payment  on  the 
principal  yet.  Some  interest  payments  have 
been  made.  The  project  was  opened  In  1965. 

Two  months  ago,  regional  FHA  director 
Adrian  Henderson  denied  one  public  report 
that  St.  Francis  Village  was  facing  foreclosure 
procedures. 

"They're  doing  marvelously  out  there," 
Henderson  Insisted  to  a  newspaper  reporter, 
about  the  progress  at  St.  Francis.  But  at  FHA 
headquarters  here,  Henderson  encountered 
stone  faces. 

Privately,  April  27,  a  toughly  worded  letter 
was  sent  to  Henderson  from  headquarters, 
setting  up  May  10  as  the  absolute  deadline 
for  a  final  "firm,  acceptable  proposal"  tor  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to  run  its  project 
in  a  business-like  way  or  get  out. 

May  10  came  and  went,  of  course. 

Henderson  scheduled  yesterday,  a  week 
after  the  dire  deadline,  for  the  showdown. 
That  was  all  right  with  FHA  officials  here. 
They  are  not  exactly  in  a  hurry  to  come  to 
grips  with  mistakes. 

One  of  the  most  classic  sleepy- time  ap- 
proaches to  business  by  the  FHA  occurred 
during  the  Kennedy  administration  at  old 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

It  was  a  military-Impacted  area.  Service- 
men came  and  went.  FHA  analysts  couldnt 
bring  themselves  to  approve  a  request  for  a 
lOOO-unlt  project. 

Finally,  when  the  space  launching  site  was 
clearly,  visibly  booming,  the  experts  saw  the 
need.  They  okayed  the  project.  But  by  then 
private  bt^lders  were  Jumping  into  the  same 
market  with  5000  units. 

As  a  result,  everybody  lost.  But  that's  not 
a  new  story  with  the  FHA. 


LAKE  ERIE  CANAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  included  in  its  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  request  an  Item  of  $2 
million  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal.  In  order  for  this  canal  to  ever  be 
built,  Public  Law  89-72  requires  that  local 
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cooperation  and  financial  participation 
be  assured. 

The  following  letter  from  Gov.  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer,  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
editorials  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  does 
not  now  intend  to  support  authorization, 
construction,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  the  canal.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  appro- 
priate another  $2  million  for  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  two  editorials  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoHD,  as  follows : 
Lbttke  Fbom  Oov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  to 
la.  Gin.  William  P.  Cassidy 

In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  Marcb 
IS,  1967.  we  have  reviewed  the  proposed  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  together  with 
the  pertinent  papers  on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

In  your  letter  you  Infer  that  since  Congress 
appropriated  WOO.OOO  In  Fiscal  Year  1967  to 
Initiate  preconstructlon  planning  of  the 
project  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  September  7,  1966.  that  the 
project  authorization  requirements  as  set 
forth  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1935 
have  been  met.  We  take  Issue  with  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  authorization  of  the 
project  which  was  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  In  January  1965  and  concurred 
In  with  certain  changes  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  September 
7.  1966.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  Congressional 
authorization  for  the  canal,  the  only  thing 
approaching  a  Congressional  authorization 
U  embodied  In  the  Act  of  August  30  1935 
C  831.  49  Stat.  1028.  1035.  In  an  opinion  dated 
May  25.  1940,  Robert  H.  Jackson,  then  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  advised  the 
J^n^f"*  °'  ^^^  United  States  that  the  Act 
or  1935  was  no  longer  effective  to  permit  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  any  work 
on  the  project  because  of  substantial  changes 
in  the  plans  on  which  the  provisional  ap- 
proval  contained  In  the  Act  of  1936  was 
based.  Consequently,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  strenuously  objects  to  the 
premise  that  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 
as  now  proposed,  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  canal  will  open  a  new 
passage  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie 
Proponents  of  the  canal  system  foresee  a 
revltallzatlon  of  industry  along  the  canal 
However,  we  do  not  concur  with  these  views 
At  the  present  time,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  we  have  adequate  transportation 
faculties  to  haul  all  types  of  commodities 
between  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  This 
vast  and  diversified  transportation  system 
has  never  been  taxed  to  the  limits  of  its 
capabilities  and  readily  provides  facilities  for 
transporting  all  the  commodities  considered 
for  water  transportation  in  the  report.  Since 
these  existing  traffic  systems  can  provide  the 
necessary  faculties  for  transportation  of  all 
commodities,  we  cannot  see  any  Justification 
for  the  espendlture  of  over  One  Billion  Dol- 
lars in  order  to  provide  additional  water 
transportation  faculties  which  are  not 
needed.  The  plan  requU-es  that  local  Interests 
assume  approximately  $95,000,000  of  the  first 
costs  for  the  project.  In  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal capital  costs  for  the  project,  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  local  governments  for  operation 
and  maintenance  will  be  considerable  and 
continuous.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume any  of  these  costs. 

Our  analysis  of  the  cost  data  Indicates  that 
the  costs  for  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  system  have  been 
under-estimated,  whereas  the  benefits  of  the 
system  have  been  over-estimated.  In  view  of 
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the  geological  formations  to  be  encountered 
along  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal,  It 
would  appear  that  construction  costs  would 
be  In  excess  of  those  which  have  been  Indi- 
cated in  the  report.  During  operation  of  the 
project,  considerable  funds  will  have  to  be 
expended  for  maintenance  of  channel  banks 
and  removal  of  depositions  from  the  channel. 
Operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  these 
items  appear  under-estimated.  While  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  costs  estimates  for  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance,  or 
with  the  figures  presented  for  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  project,  such  objections 
may  Indeed  be  more  academic  than  real  since 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  un- 
willing to  provide  any  of  the  local  coopera- 
tion required  for  the  project. 

Whether  or  not  the  project  has  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  project  is  so  wholly 
devoid  of  merit  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  provide  any  of  the 
local  cooperation  required  for  the  project.  So 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing our  views  on  the  project,  you  are  advised 
that  we  will  not  furnish  the  following  listed 
assurances : 

a.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  provide  to 
the  United  States  any  lands,  easements  or 
rights-of-way  required  for  construction  and 
subsequent  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  project. 

b.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  hold  and 
save  the  United  Statee  free  from  damages  due 
to  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

c.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  bear  any 
costs  associated  with  the  bridge  alterations 
over  the  existing  channels  of  the  Beaver. 
Mahoning  and  Grand  Rivers. 

d.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  assume  any 
obligations  for  operation  and  maintenance  or 
for  replacing  any  railroad  or  highway  bridges 
required  to  be  altered  or  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  multipurpose  project. 

e.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  provide  any 
assurances  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  terminal  and  transfer  facilities 
along  the  waterway  and  at  the  Lake  Erie 
terminus. 

f.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  accomplish 
any  utility  relocations  and  alterations  occa- 
sioned by  the  project. 

g.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  agree  to 
any  restrictions  conoernlng  the  withdrawal 
of  water  for  consumptive  use. 

h.  The  Conunonwealth  will  not  provide 
any  funds  required  lor  construction  or  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
which  are  subject  to  coet  sharing  under 
PubUc  Law  89-72. 

Since  the  Commonwealtb  of  Pennsylvania 
does  not  and  will  not^upport  authorlzaUon, 
construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of 
the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  we  feel  that 
all  planning  on  the  project  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  we  urge  that  funds  which  were 
Included  In  the  President's  1968  Fiscal  Year 
Civil  Works  Budget  for  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design  should  not  be  appropriated. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  31,  1967) 
Billion -DoLLAt  Ditch  Doomed 

No  one  can  possibly  misunderstand  either 
the  meaning  or  the  inevitable  result  of  Gov. 
Raymond  P.  Shafer's  official  refusal  of  Penn- 
sylvania support  for  the  proposed  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal. 

The  ■•Billion-Dollar  Ditch"  simply  cannot 
be  built  without  Pennsylvania's  participa- 
tion In  the  Interstate  project. 

Gov.  Shafer  has  made  It  clear  that  this 
State  not  only  declines  to  co-operate  in  the 
canal  program  but  actively  opposes  it.  The 
only  question  remaining  la  whether  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  squan- 
der time  and  money  on  the  doomed  project. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  proposed 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  contains  $2 
million  for  planning  the  canal,  but  Gov. 
Shafer's   blunt  statement   leaves   no  doubt 


that  this  money  would  be  wasted  If  Con- 
gress approves  the  appropriation. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will 
not  provide  any  of  the  local  co-operation  re- 
quired for  the  project."  Mr.  Shafer  de- 
Glared.  "Pennsylvania  will  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  help  build  the  canal." 

Although  the  Governor's  statement  of 
policy  Is  the  most  crushing  blow,  previous 
developments  already  had  Indicated  the  plan 
was  beyond  hope  for  everyone  except  the 
most  avid — and  unrealistic — promoters  of  the 
costly  boondoggle. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
declared  It  would  continue  to  use  railroads 
rather  than  the  canal,  to  ship  its  ore.  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  reported  that  "we  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  significant  amount  of 
our  coal  would  move  through  the  proposed 
canal."  Thus,  two  of  the  largest  shippers  are 
not  prospective  customers  of  the  canal. 

Also  previously.  In  a  poll  answered  by  2i  - 
336  people,  62  per  cent  of  Ohloans  who  live 
near  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed route  reported  they  opposed  the  canal 
Only  28  per  cent  favored  it.  It  is  clear  that 
opposition  to  the  canal  Is  not  confined  to 
Pennsylvania. 

In  debating  the  Administration's  request 
for  $2  mllUon  to  plan  the  canal.  Congress 
may  take  Into  consideration  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  MUls  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In- 
stead  of  the  88.1  billion  deficit  planned  by 
President  Johnson  for  next  year,  the  deficit 
might  run  as  high  as  e29.2  bllUon.  Rep  Mills 
said. 

Rejection  of  the  canal  appropriation  will 
Indicate  that  Congress  is  truly  concerned 
about  the  Government's  alarming  budget 
crisis  and  the  growing  burdens  of  U.S 
taxpayers. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette,  May  30 

1967] 

Blow  to  Big  Ditch 

Governor  Shafer  is  to  be  commended  lor 
his  categorical  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  construction  of  that  scandalous 
boondoggle,  the  proposed  bllllon-dollar  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  canal. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an- 
nounced recently  that  It  will  not  recom- 
mend funds  for  construction  of  the  canal 
until  affected  local  interests  give  firm  assur- 
ances of  cooperation.  After  review  by  the 
Bureau,  a  report  by  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  views  of  the  states  and  agencies  will  be 
sent  to  Congress. 

Pennsylvania's  views,  as  expressed  by  Gov- 
ernor Shafer,  should  do  much  to  discourage 
further  action  on  this  project.  He  has  as- 
sured the  Army  Engineers  that  Pennsylvania. 
In  which  much  of  the  canal  would  be  built. 
will  do  everything  In  its  considerable  power 
to  block  construction. 

This  Is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  means  that 
the  Commonwealth  will  contribute  nothing 
in  money,  right-of-way,  bridge  alterations, 
water  rights  or  anything  else  it  might  do 
to  advance  the  canal. 

In  view  of  this  opposition  by  one  of  the 
two  states  most  heavily  Involved,  we  do  not 
see  how  Congress  can  in  good  conscience 
spend  more  planning  funds.  The  funds 
should  be  cut  off.  Par  too  much  money  has 
already  been  wasted  on  this  pork-barrel 
scheme  promoted  by  Rep.  Michael  Klrwan. 
of  Youngstown.  Governor  Shafer's  strong 
and  timely  condemnation  of  the  canal  should 
help  prevent  further  waste  of  tax  dollars. 
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THE     PRESroENTS     DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA  PLAN  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  creating  progressive  and  effective 
government  for  the  800,000  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  President's 


reorganization  plan  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  is  a  historic 
step  forward  in  bringing  the  District  into 
the  mainstream  of  modem  urban  govern- 
ment. 

I  warmly  endorse  this  reorganization 
plan.  I  believe  that  short  of  home  rule 
itself,  this  plan  offers  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents  their  best  hope  of  having 
a  government  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
a  growing,  dynamic  city. 

The  President  has  wisely  recomended 
replacing  the  current  three-man  Board 
of  Commissioners  with  a  single  Commis- 
sioner. The  need  for  such  a  change  is 
self-evident  in  a  democratic  society 
where  clear-cut  responsibilities  are  vested 
in  popularly  elected  ofiQclals. 

Rule  by  committee  is  alien  to  our  way 
of  life.  And  although  true  representative 
democracy  will  be  missing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  until  home  rule  becomes  a 
reality,  the  President's  plan  provides  the 
best  possible  alternative. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  Insist  that  the  Commis- 
sioner reside  in  the  District,  and  that 
members  of  the  nine-man  Council,  serv- 
ing as  a  quasi-legislative  body,  must  be 
residents  of  the  District  for  at  least  3 
years  prior  to  their  appointment. 

These  requirements  will  insure  District 
of  Columbia  residents  of  a  government 
that  is  both  familiar  and  sympathetic 
to  their  needs. 

This  Congress  knows  well  that  modem 
America  is  urban  America.  Nearly  70  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  now  live  in  our 
urban  centers.  Most  of  our  problems  with 
housing.  trafiBc  congestion,  unemploy- 
ment, pollution,  and  social  unrest  are 
found  in  our  sprawling  urban  centers. 
And  the  District  of  Columbia  is  America's 
fastest  growing  urban  center. 

We  must  do  everjrthing  possible  to  in- 
sure that  the  District  has  a  governmental 
framework  that  is  best  suited  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  modern  city  life.  I  believe  the 
President  has  developed  such  a  frame- 
work. Short  of  home  rule  itself — the  best 
of  all  possible  solutions — this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  a  democratic  District 
government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President's  reorga- 
nization plan  to  bring  a  new  era  of 
progress  to  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 


SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
RECEIVES  APPROPRIATE  COM- 
MENDATION FOR  COAL  AND  SUL- 
FUR OXIDES  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
served editorial  of  commendation  was 
published  in  the  May  26.  1967,  editions 
of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser 
centering  on  the  diligent  efforts  and  the 
success  of  our  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Robert  C.  Byhd,  with  re- 
spect to  the  funding  of  Federal  programs 
for  coal  research — especially  coal  to  gas- 
oline— and  for  research  on  the  removal 
of  sulfur  oxides  from  the  fumes  of  coal 
and  oil  combustion  as  part  of  the  air 
pollution  abatement  activities  author- 
ized under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  both  of  these  vital  areas  of  activity, 
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our  colleague's  interests  and  goals  paral- 
lel mine  and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  join  the  able  editor  of  the 
Advertiser,  Wendell  Reynolds,  in  com- 
mending the  zeal  and  perseverance  ap- 
plied by  Senator  Byrd  in  his  advocacy  of 
adequate  appropriations  to  forward  the 
project  to  produce  gasoline  from  coal  on 
a  C(»nmercial  scale  and  to  speed  research 
on  sulfur  oxides  In  the  Interest  of  re- 
ducing air  pollution. 

Yesterday,  our  colleague  placed  In  the 
Record,  by  unanimous  consent,  his 
cogent  remarks  at  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  May 
27,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  coal-to-gasoline  conversion  plant 
there.  That  plant  is  operated  for  the 
OflBce  of  Coal  Research  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  under  a  contract 
with  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Continental  Oil  Co.,  under  fund- 
ing principally  and  successfully  spon- 
sored during  the  past  few  years  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  The  editorial  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Advertiser  was  in  the  issue  published 
on  the  eve  of  the  plant  dedication. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for  hav- 
ing pointed  out  in  his  speech  that  when 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  1930's  and  1940's,  I  had  been 
a  pioneer  sponsor  with  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  and  directing  research 
programs  for  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale. 
These  early  wartime  activities  provided 
some  basis  for  the  modem  research  and 
development  moving  along  so  well  at 
Cresap,  with  Senator  Byrd  so  helpful  to 
its  progress. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  also  that  the 
Huntington  Advertiser  editorial  made 
timely  reference  to  the  $4.5  million  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  1967  supplemental 
appropriation  measure  agreed  on  in 
Senate-House  conference  2  days  earlier. 
The  record  is  clear  that  Senator  Byrd 
was  the  prime  mover  in  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  in  the  Senate  for 
augmentation  of  the  $3.6  million  origi- 
nally provided  in  the  fiscal  1967  supple- 
mental bill  for  air  pollution  abatement 
research  to  center  on  the  removal  of 
sulfur  oxides  from  combustion  and  stack 
processes  in  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil 
in  power-generating  plants  and  others. 

In  this  same  connection,  both  as  a 
Senator  from  the  coal-producing  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  as  chairmsui  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  acceleration 
of  research  in  order  to  improve  the  abate- 
ment technology  as  we  strive  for  air  pol- 
lution control.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  January  16, 
1967,  I  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Dear  Ms.  F>REsn>ENT:  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  90th  Congress,  you 
admonished  that  "We  should  vastly  expand 
the  fight  for  clean  air  with  a  total  attack 
on  pollution  at  its  sources.  ..."  I  agree,  and 
I  recommend  the  purposefulness  of  that 
statement.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  resort  to 
the  same  definition  "sources"  on  which  to 
center  pollution  abatement  attention. 

I  feel  that  we  must  avoid  economy-de- 
stroying actions  while  seeking  to  develop 
technology  at  the  maximum  rate  of  ca- 
pability. 

There  should  be  emphasis  on  developing 
new  fuel  burning  methods  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  stepped  up  efforts  to  find  ways  to 


screen  out  or  trap  or  absorb  the  harmful 
and  offensive  smoke  stack  gaout  and  par- 
ticulate emissions  as  means  to  the  end  oA 
materially  mlnlnUzlng  air  pollution  and 
eliminating  It  in  every  poaolble  area.  These 
are  the  affirmative  types  of  activities  on 
which  government  and  Industry  should  be 
centering  much  attention  because,  without 
such  actions,  regulations  and  criteria  for  air 
poUutlon  control  will  be  virtually  unaccom- 
pUshable  and  relatively  unreaUstlc. 

We  know  that  there  is  much  being  done 
in  research  to  Improve  technology  bearing 
on  air  poUution.  Sulfur  oxide  problems  are 
being  attacked — but  not  enough.  The  auto- 
motive manufacturers  and  the  petroleum 
Industries  obviously  are  centering  more  at- 
tention on  efforts  to  achieve  low  emission 
vehicles — but  is  the  effort  being  expended 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  capability?  Our 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has  a  spe- 
cific schedule  of  inquiries' In  this  particular 
field,  and  I  hope  we  will  find  more  progress 
and  more  reason  for  optimism  th&n  is  pub- 
licly apparent. 

There  seems  to  be  a  substantial  unphasls 
by  the  air  poUutlon  control  poUcy-makers 
and  administrators  on  lUnltlng  sulfur  oxide 
emissions — even  more  so  than  on  other  gasses 
and  on  particulates.  And  there  appears  to  be 
a  tendency  to  rush  regulation  proposals  and 
criteria  development  and  dlssenUnatlon 
faster  than  technology  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  p>oeslble  solutions  to  problems  which 
perhaps  bar  compliance  with  the  proposed 
regiUatlons  and  standards  (criteria).  Fuel 
supply  and  energy  distribution  chaos,  as 
well  as  sharp  upward  thrusts  In  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  Index  due  to  consumer  fuel  and  energy 
cost  Increases,  could  be  direct  results  of  pre- 
cipitous programs  to  outlaw  all  but  very 
low  sulfur  fuels  or  all  but  those  not  emit- 
ting sulfur  oxides.  Hasty  restrictions  might 
even  create  severe  fuel  and  energy  shortages 
and  safety  hazards  In  sc»ne  areas. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  there  be 
the  earliest  possible  emphasis  placed  on  re- 
search and  development  directed  toward 
achieving  substantial  break-throughs  in  the 
technology  or  entrapment  and  possible  re- 
covery of  sulfur  In  the  stacks,  especially 
those  of  the  coal  or  oil  burning  electric  gen- 
erating plants.  In  the  interest  of  expediting 
such  a  course  of  action,  I  suggest  that  a 
larger  role  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
that  the  Bureau  be  ftinded  for  such  purpose 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  proceed  on  a  fiUl 
capacity  basis. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  air  poUutlon  control, 
but  I  believe  it  must  be  a  progressive  move- 
ment accomplished  in  an  orderly  and  realis- 
tic manner.  We  must  not  inflict  dislocation 
and  chaos  on  substsoitlal  elements  of  our 
economy  if  they  demonstrate  cooperativenees 
but  are  held  back  by  technology  gaps.  I 
know  that  clean  air  wlU  be  expensive  to 
achieve  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
inordinate  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dex. The  real  answers  to  air  pollution  abate- 
ment will  be  found  In  regulations  and  cri- 
teria kept  in  balance  with  technology  and 
supply. 

It  l8  recommended,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
make  an  inventory  of  technological  short- 
comings which  inhibit  In  substantial  degree 
the  accompUshment  of  a  condition  of  clean 
air  and  that  we  make  vigorous  efforts  to  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  in  the  field  of  technology 
bearing  on  air  poUution  control.  It  Is  my 
feeling,  based  on  information  available,  that 
there  Is  a  capabiUty  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  accelerate  the  research  and  development 
of  methods  to  trap  sulfur  oxide  enUssions  In 
stacks  and  possibly  to  capture  usable  sul- 
fur— ^whlch  is  In  short  supply.  This  is  doubt- 
less otUy  one  of  niuuerous  areas  on  which 
technological  emphasis  should  be  placed  In 
the  Interest  of  abating  air  pollution — but 
It  is  a  critical  area  and  a  sensitive  pressure 
point  at  which  to  begin  a  more  adequately 
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nnanoad  and  mors  aggreaslva  effort  to  aebleTe 
dean  air. 

Mr.  President,  in  later  conversations 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  with  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  authorities,  and  during 
hearings  last  month  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  have 
been  convinced  of  their  cooperative  atti- 
tudes and  of  their  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
moving  for  acceleration  of  research  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  art  as  relates  to 
air  pollution  abatement — especially  re- 
garding the  sulfur  oxides  on  which  so 
much  criteria  and  regulatory  attention 
are  being  focused. 

In  fact,  I  imderstand  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  increased  funds  for  this  re- 
search provided  in  the  fiscal  1967  S^- 
plemental  Appropriations  Act,  oflSclals  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  adminis- 
tering the  air  pollution  control  research 
program  are  currently  in  pertinent  and 
timely  conversations  and  possible  nego- 
tiations with  offlcials  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  looking  toward  some  of  the  ac- 
tions I  suggested  in  nvy  letter  of  January 
16  to  President  Johnson  in  commenting 
on  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
90th  Congress.  I  am  gratified  and  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
been  making  reference  in  commendation 
of  Senator  Byrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Huntington  Advertiser,  May  26, 

1987] 

B-rmo's  Coal  Research  Pottos  Opening  Doors 

TO   Pbocxess 

Continuing  efforts  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-WVa)  to  provide  more  federal  funds  lor 
needed  coal  research  programs  are  brighten- 
ing prospects  for  progress  In  at  least  two  Im- 
portant directions. 

In  one  field  new  developments  promise  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  produce  gasoline  from  coal 
on  a  commercial  scale.  The  door  to  this  de- 
velopment is  expected  to  open  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  research  facility  at  Creeap. 
W.  Va.,  Saturday. 

Sen.  Byrd  sponsored  this  project  and  ob- 
tained appropriations  for  it.  He  will  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  also  will  spteak  on  a  program 
that  can  mark  an  epochal  step  in  opening 
a  vast  new  market  for  coal  and  in  revolution- 
izing the  gasoline  production  Industry. 

In  another  field — that  of  air  pollution 
abatement — Sen.  Byrd  wm  successful 
Wednesday  in  winning  conference  committee 
approval  of  a  (4.5-miUion  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1967  to  finance  coal 
research  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Although  this  was  substantially  below  the 
$6,775  million  additional  Incorporated  Into 
the  Senate  blU  on  Sen.  Byrd's  amendment, 
it  was  almost  a  million  doUars  more  than 
the  ta.O  million  originally  provided  In  the 
appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Byrd  was  a  member 
of  the  conference  coomilttee  and  led  the 
fight  for  the  larger  amount. 

These  funds  for  HEW  research  on  the  re- 
moval of  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  fumes  of 
coal  combustion  are  expected  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  $450,000  that  Sen. 
Byrd  was  able  to  Insert  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill. 

This  money  would  be  used  to  expand  re- 
search by  the  Biireau  of  Mines  on  removing 
sulphur  from  coal. 


Sen.  Byrd  has  also  announced  that  he  wlU 
seek  an  appropriation  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  previous  authorization  for  such  research 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  during  fiscal  1966. 

The  Importance  of  finding  means  of  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  from  coal  combustion  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  announcement  of 
siUphur  dioxide  emission  limits  under  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  of  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment. 

Without  accelerated  research  programs  to 
enable  coal  to  meet  the  requirements,  not 
only  will  the  mining  Industry  suffer  loss  of 
markets.  The  electric  generating  facilities 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  for 
their  needs. 

The  critical  national  condition  that  could 
result  was  pointed  out  by  Sen.  Byrd  in  an 
address  on  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day. 

"Dr.  Walter  R.  Hlbbard,  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines."  he  declared,  "has  recently 
warned  that  the  low-sulphur  coal  required 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of  HEW  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are 
Just  not  available." 

Sen.  Byrd  also  quoted  from  a  recent  presi- 
dential message  emphasizing  the  need  of 
speeding  research  to  reduce  air  pollution  and 
announcing  that  additional  funds  would  be 
requested  for  the  work. 

He  imderscored  the  urgency  of  the  need  of 
additional  funds  when  he  declared : 

"1  believe  that  this  nation  can  have  clean 
air  without  destroying  the  nation's  coal  and 
petroleum  industries,  but  this  accomplish- 
ment can  only  be  achieved  If  we  engage  upon 
a  crash  program  now  to  remove  sulphur  from 
coaU  and  oil  prior  to  coanbustlon  of  the  fuels 
and  also  to  remove  sulphur  oxides  from 
stacks  prior  to  emission  into  the  atmosphere." 

While  these  problems  were  holding  official 
attention.  "Project  Gasoline"  at  Cresap  took 
on  high  new  significance  from  the  zinc  chlo- 
ride development  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  gasoline  from  coal  by  one  to  one 
and  a  half  cents  a  gallon. 

Provision  has  not  yet  been  made  to  Include 
the  zinc  chloride  work  In  the  pilot  plant  at 
Cresap,  but  It  is  expected  to  be. 

Alterations  necessary  for  the  work  will  re- 
qxilre  about  six  million  dollars  spread  over 
two  or  three  years.  Sen.  Byrd  sought  an  ad- 
ditional $1.5  million  on  top  of  $2  5  million  in 
this  year's  allocation,  but  the  amount  was 
over  the  budget  estimate,  and  the  committee 
did  not  accept  the  amendment. 

The  government  has  filed  an  application 
for  a  patent  on  the  ainc  chloride  develop- 
ment, and  ultimately  bU  the  results  will  be 
in  the  public  domain. 

This  is  expected  to  hasten  the  acceptance 
of  the  process  by  private  industry  and  the 
construction  of  commercial  plants. 

The  pilot  plant  is  expected  to  convert  24 
tons  of  coal  a  day  Into  gasoline.  It  will  deter- 
mine the  process  and  the  equipment  alterna- 
tives which  could  enable  a  full-scale  plant 
to  be  designed  and  built  as  a  commercial  ven- 
tiue. 

"If  the  coal-to-Iiquld  conversion  program 
Is  successful,  as  It  promises  to  be."  Sen. 
Byrd  said,  "it  would  supplement  for  years  to 
come  our  liquid  hydrocarbon  reserves  and 
should  reduce  the  refinery  rack  price  of  gaso- 
line in  time  under  what  it  might  otherwise 
be. 

"If  the  savings  are  as  slight  as  one  cent 
a  gaUon,  the  liquid  fuels  program  would  by 
1980  save  the  American  public  approximately 
$2.5  billion  annually,  and  the  benefits  would 
continue  to  increase  with  expanding  fuel  de- 
mand." 

Location  of  the  plant  in  West  Virginia 
through  the  efforts  of  Sen.  Byrd  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  commercial  oper- 
ations within  the  state. 

This  not  only  would  greatly  increase  the 
demand  for  coal  but  would  further  stimu- 
late the  economy  by  creating  new  Jobs  in  the 
plants  themselves. 


CONC7LU8ION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.>  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:03  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Hollings  in  the  chair. 


READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  VETERANS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  House  mcssaRe  on  S.  16  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  this  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Laulsiana.  I  ask  that  it 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S.  16 
for  its  dLsposltion.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
16)  to  provide  additional  readjustment 
a.s.sistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  thrill. 

SENATE    VERSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  recall  that  in  February, 
it  unanimously  passed  S.  16  as  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  This  bill, 
sponsored  by  73  Senators,  would  extend 
wartime  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans 
who  serve  during  the  "Vietnam  era" — 
the  period  commencing  on  August  5, 1964, 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  and  ending 
on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation.  It  would  insure  that 
boys  serving  their  country  during  this 
"hot"  wartime  period  would  receive, 
among  other  benefits,  full  compensation 
for  any  service-connected  Injuries  or  ill- 
ness, pensions  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  and  death,  a  $250  burial  al- 
lowance and.  if  severely  disabled,  a  Sl,- 
600  automobile  allowance.  The  total  first 


year  cost  of  this  measure  was  a  modest 
$9.7  million.  An  identical  bill.  S.  3580  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress 
but  failed  to  receive  final  consideration  in 
the  House. 

HOUSE  vzasioN 

Subsequently,  in  March,  when  the 
House  had  occasion  to  consider  and  pass 
S.  16  in  amended  form,  they  not  only  en- 
larged upon  the  basic  Vietnam  benefits, 
but  broadened  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  in- 
clude, among  other  items,  general  pen- 
sion benefits  and  educational  allowance 
increases.  The  House  also  added  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  matters,  one  of 
which  they  have  sent  to  the  Senate  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  six  Congresses. 

VtETNAM  BEKErrrS  ENLAKGED 

In  its  action,  the  House  adopted  Au- 
gust 5,  1964,  as  a  service  date  qualifying 
veterans  for  three  wartime  benefits — 
namely,  wartime  rate  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  $250 
burial  allowance,  and  pension  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  death. 
The  remaining  benefits,  heretofore  re- 
served to  those  serving  their  country 
during  war,  were  extended  to  those  vet- 
erans serving  after  January  31,  1955. 

Thus,  so-called  cold-war  veterans 
would  be  eligible  for  drugs  and  medi- 
cations, certain  medical  benefits,  a  serv- 
ice-connection presumption  for  psy- 
chotic conditions,  as  well  as  a  $1,600 
automobile  allowance,  if  badly  disabled. 
The  House  also  deleted  the  termination 
provision  for  "Vietnam  era"  benefits  ex- 
cept for  pension.  Thus,  for  the  future,  no 
distinction  remains  in  these  benefits  for 
wartime  and  peacetime  service  and  a 
precedent  is  established  for  possible  pen- 
sion payments  to  any  service  personnel — 
not  just  those  risking  their  lives  and 
future  in  a  "hot  and  shooting"  war. 
These  House  amendments  increase  the 
cost  of  S.  16  $4.7  million  over  the  Senate 
version. 

PENSION  BENEFITS 

The  House  added  amendments  to  S. 
16  which  provide  an  overall  5.4  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  1.4  miUion 
veterans,  widows,  and  children  receiving 
pensions  under  the  "new"  pension  law. 
The  other  pension  amendments  would 
provide  $5  monthly  increases  in  Span- 
ish-American War  widows  and  prior  war 
widows  benefits  from  $65  to  $70  and  in 
the  "housebound"  rate  from  $35  to  $40; 
and  would  establish  a  new  $100  "house- 
bound" allowance  for  old-law  pensioners, 
together  with  a  new  $50  widows  aid  and 
attendance  allowance.  Other  additional 
provisions  would  provide  presumption  of 
disability  at  age  65,  certain  Income  ex- 
clusions, additional  aid  and  attendance 
assistance  in  furnishing  therapeutic  de- 
vices, authority  to  pay  higher  pensions  to 
elderly  aid  and  attendance  veterans,  and 
reduction  of  5-year  alternative  marriage 
requirement  to  1  year.  The  total  first 
year  cost  of  these  pension  provisions  of 
the  House  is  $107  million. 

PRIOR    HOX7SE    ACTION,     H.R.     1748S 

With  the  exception  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  discretionary  authority  for 
payment  of  higher  pensions,  and  Income 
exclusion  for  military  retired  pay,  the  ad- 
ditional House  amendments  Eire  identical 


to  House  provisions  of  H.R.  17488,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  year  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  approved  H.R.  17488  after  delet- 
ing those  provisions  which  broadened  the 
old  pension  program,  since  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  phase  out  this 
old  program.  The  first  year  cost  of  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  17488  was  $98 
million.  However,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  H.R.  17488  died  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

EDUCATIONAL    ALLOWANCE     INCREASES 

The  House  also  added  amendments  to 
S.  16  which  would  increase  the  present 
GI  monthly  educational  allowance  under 
the  "GI  bill  of  rights"  from  $100  to  $130 
for  a  single  veteran,  from  $125  to  $155  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  from 
$150  to  $175  for  a  veteran  with  two  or 
more  dependents.  The  House  amend- 
ments would  also  authorize  full  educa- 
tional payments  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans,  so  that  they  may 
complete  high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  full  college  benefits.  These 
additional  House  provisions  Increase  the 
first  year  cost  by  $110  million. 

MISCELLANEOUS     HOUSE     AMENDMENTS 

Finally,  completing  its  omnibus  vet- 
erans bin,  the  House  added,  first,  an  ana- 
tomical loss  provision  which  would  pro- 
vide $47  a  month  for  each  loss  of  a  mem- 
ber or  organ  in  addition  to  the  basic  rate 
of  compensation:  second,  a  burial  flag 
provision  which  assures  survivors  of  a 
deceased  veteran  that  a  flag  would  be 
furnished  when  the  deceased  is  buried  at 
sea  or  his  remains  are  not  located:  and 
third,  a  war  orphans  training  provision 
which  would  extend  the  present  age 
limit  of  23  to  26  for  such  individuals  to 
receive  educational  assistance. 

Tliese  additional  House  features  will 
cost  $4.6  million  during  the  first  year. 

OVERALL   COST   OF    HOUSE   VERSION    OF   S.    16 

Thus  the  aggregate  total  first  year  cost 
of  the  House  bill  for  its  pension,  Vietnam, 
educational  allowance,  and  miscellane- 
ous benefits  Is  $236.4  million,  that  is,  S. 
16,  as  amended,  and  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

S.    »,    THE    COLD    WAR    GI    BILL    AMENDMENTS    OF 
1967 

Just  last  week  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  reported  S.  9 
which  improves  and  broadens  the  present 
GI  bill. 

SIMILAR  TO  S.   16.  AS  AMF.NDED 

S.  9,  In  line  with  the  House  version  of 
S.  16,  provides  the  same  increases  in  the 
monthly  educational  allowances.  It  goes 
further,  however,  and  provides  an  addi- 
tional $10  i)er  month  for  each  dependent 
In  excess  of  two.  Hence,  a  veteran,  who 
is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  col- 
lege instruction  and  who  has  four  de- 
pendents, would  receive  the  basic  rate  of 
$175,  plus  $10  each  for  his  additional  two 
dependents  for  a  total  monthly  benefit  of 
$195.  S.  9,  as  S.  16  amended,  also  con- 
tains high  school  education  benefits  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
eran. 

BROADEK  PKOVISIONS  OF  S.  9 

S.  9  would  broaden  the  present  GI 
program  to  include  education  benefits 


for  on-the-job,  on-the-farm  and  flight 
training.  It  would  also  increase  a  vet- 
enuis  entitlement  benefit  from  1  to  1^ 
months  of  schooling  for  every  month  of 
service.  In  addition,  S.  9  authorizes  a  $1 
reporting  payment  to  be  made  for  each 
enrolled  veteran  to  educational  institu- 
tions required  to  submit  reports. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO   S.    16 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Jeniongs 
Randolph,  has  expressed  the  hope  of  his 
subcommittee  as  well  as  his  own  personal 
wish,  that  the  provisions  of  S.  9,  as  ap- 
proved, be  made  part  of  the  iiending  bill, 
S.  16. 

In  line  with  this  request,  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  I 
have  prepared  an  amendment  which  not 
only  incorporates  the  provisions  of  S.  9 
but  also  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17488,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year.  Further,  my  proposed 
amendment  restores  the  original  version 
of  S.  16  as  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  this 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bUl,  insert  the  following: 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967". 

"TnT.E  I— PENSION  BENEFITS 

"ENLARGING  WIDOW'S  ELIGIBILITT  FOR  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sections  302(a),  404,  &32(d),  534(c),  636(c). 
and  641(e),  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"  '(3)  for  any  period  of  time  If  a  chUd  was 
born  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  103(a),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'co- 
habitated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years 
immediately  before  his  death,'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'cohabited  with  him  for  one 
year  or  more  immediately  before  his  death, 
or  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was  born 
of  the  purported  marriage  or  was  born  to 
them  before  such  marriage.'. 

"PERMANENT  AND  TOTAL  DISABILITT  AT  AGE 
SIXTT-FIVE;  aid  and  attendance  ALLOWANCE 
FOa    PERSONS   IN    NUKSINC    HOMES 

"Sec  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
602  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  'disabled 
IT  he  is'  the  following:  'sixty-five  years  of 
age  or  older  or'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  502 
is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)   a  patient  \n  a 
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nuralng  home  or   (2)'  Immediately  after  'iS 
be  la'. 

"EZCXUSIONS  nou  ANNT7AL  INCOME 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  416  (g)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  deter- 
mining the  annual  Income  of  any  person  for 
any  year  there  shall  not  be  Included  In  such 
Income  the  amount  of  any  Increase  In 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  such 
person  for  such  year  under  section  202  or 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  If— 

"'(A)  such  Increase  resulted  from  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  after  July  1,  1965,  pro- 
viding Increases  In  the  schedule  of  benefits 
under  either  such  section  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  categories  of  beneficiaries  under 
title  n  of  such  Act.  and 

"  '(B)  for  the  month  (or  any  portion  there- 
of) In  which  the  Act  containing  such  pro- 
visions of  law  was  enacted,  such  person  was 
entitled  to  (1)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  (11)  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section.' 

"(b)(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  'amounts  paid 
by  the  following:  'a  wife  of  a  veteran  for  the 
expenses  of  his  last  Illness,  and  by*. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  503  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(A)  •  Immediately  after 
'amounts  paid"  and  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof:  'or  (B)  by  a  widow  or  a  wife  of 
a  deceased  veteran  for  the  last  illness  and 
burial  of  a  child  of  such  veteran'. 

"(c)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'In'  at  the 
beginning  of  such  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '(a)  In';  and  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  m  det^iTiiln- 
Ing  the  annual  Income  of  any  person  for 
any  year  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  such 
income  the  amount  of  any  Increase  in  month- 
ly insurance  benefits  payable  to  such  person 
for  such  year  under  section  202  or  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  if— 

"  '{!)  such  increase  resulted  from  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  after  July  1,  1965,  pro- 
viding Increases  in  the  schedule  of  benefits 
under  either  such  section  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  categories  of  beneficiaries  under 
title  n  of  such  Act,  and 

"•(2)  for  the  month  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  in  which  the  Act  containing  such 
provisions  of  law  was  enacted,  such  person 
was  entitled  to  (A)  a  monthly  ins\irance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  (B)  pension  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1969." 

"PENSION  INCBEASES  rOK  VTTKRANS  OF  WORLD 
WAS  I,  WORU)  WAK  n,  AND  THE  KOBZAK  CON- 
ITJCT 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  table  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  521  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"  'Column  1 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More  than—               Equa  1  to  or 
but      less  than— 

ISOO 

1.200 

S600 
1.200 
1.800 

{104 
79 
45'. 

"(b)  The  table  In  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  521  is  amended  to  appear  aa  follows: 


"  'Colunn  1 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

Annual  income 
More  than—          but   Equal  to  or  less  than— 

One  dependent 

Two  dependents 

Three  or  more 
dependents 

{l.OOO 
2,000 

{1.000 
2.000 
3.000 

{109 
84 
50 

{114 
84 
50 

{119 
84 
50'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  521 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '»35'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$40'. 

"PENSION   INCREASES  rOK   WIDOWS   Or  VETERANS 
OF  WARS  BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  1 

"SBC.  105.  Sections  531,  532(a)(2),  534(a) 
(2),  and  536(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  strlldng  out  '$85' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
section  '$70'. 

"PENSION  INCREASES  rOR  WIDOWS  OF  VETERANS 
OF  WORLD  WAR  1.  WORLD  WAR  n,  AND  THE 
KOREAN  CONFLICT 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
Of  section  541  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


'Column  I 


Annual  income 


More  than— 


but 


Equal  to  or 
lets  than— 


{600 
1.200 


Column  II 


{70 
51 
29'. 


"(b)   The  table  la  subsection   (c)   of  such 
section  541  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"  'Column  1   1 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More  than—                E(|ual  to  or 
but       lets  than— 

{1.000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

{36 

67 
45' 

'(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541 
U  amended  by  striking  out  '$15'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$16'. 

"PENSION  INCREASES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  DECEASED 
VETERANS  OF  WORLA  WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  11, 
AND    THE    KOREAN    CONFLICT 

"Sec.  107.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$38*  and  '$15'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$40'  and  '$16',  respectively. 

"AID  AND  ATTENDANCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR    WIDOWS 
OF    VETERANS    OF    ALL    PERIODS    OF    WAR 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'WIDOWS    OF    VETERANS    OF    ALL 
PERIODS    OF    WAR 

"  "5  544.  Aid    and    attendance   allowance 

"  'If  any  widow  who  Is  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  subchapter  Is  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  her  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  increased  by  $50.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III, 
after  the  heading  of  such  chapter,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Widows   of  Veterans  of  All 
Periods  of  War 
"  "544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance.' 

"THERAPBTDTIC     and     EEHABILlTATrVE  DEVICES 
FOR     CERT/ON     VETERANS 

"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  617 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 


by  striking  out  'to  any  veteran'  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'to  any 
veteran  in  receipt  of  pension  under  chapter 
15  of  this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance.' 

"TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  READJUSTMENT 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  VETERANS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section 
101  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(11)  The  term  "period  of  war"  means  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congreaa 
and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(29)  The  term  "Vietnam  era"  means  the 
period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending 
on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress.' 

"ELIGIBILITY     FOR     PENSION 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
521  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  who 
meets  the  service  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  is  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  non-service-connected  disability 
not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful  mis- 
conduct or  vicious  habits,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section.' 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  if  he  served  In  the  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

"  '  ( 1 )  for  ninety  days  or  more  during 
either  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era; 

"  '(2)  during  World  War  I.  World  War  U. 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
was  discharged  or  released  from  such  8er\lce 
for  a  servlce-oonnected  disability; 

"  '(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  ended  during 
World  War  I,  or  began  or  ended  during  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or 

"  '(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
more  in  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  during  more  than  one  period  of  war.' 

"(c)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '5  521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era'. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  met  the  service  requirements  of 
section  521  of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to 
receive)  compensation  or  retirement  pay  for 
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a  service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section.' 

■'(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  before  (A)  December  14.  1944,  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran,  or 
|B)  January  1,  1957,  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
of  a  World  War  II  veteran,  or  (C)  February 

I.  1965,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  Korean 
conflict  veteran,  or  (D)  before  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  following  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran;  or'. 

"(f)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

•"§541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam 
era  veterans'. 

"(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
3a,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  or  the  Korean  conflict'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era". 

"(hi  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

" '!  542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  Korean  conQlct,  or  Vietnam 
era  veterans'. 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  or  the  Korean  conflict.' 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 

"'521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era.'; 

by  striking  out  the  subheading 

'  'World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict' 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"World  War  I,  World   War  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era'; 
by  striking  out 

■"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"  '541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans.'; 

and  by  striking  out 

"  '542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans.' 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
""542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 

II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 

veterans." 

"(J)  Chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
THE  Korean  Conflict"  immediately  preced- 
ing section  541  of  such  title,  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "World  War  I,  World  War 

II,  the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
Era'. 

"presumption;  drugs  and  medicines 
■'Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'S  602.  Preetunption  relating  to  psychosis 
"'For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  tmy 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an 
active  psychosis  (1)  within  two  years  after 
his  discharge  or  release  from  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before 
July  26.  1949,  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n,  or  February  1,  1967,  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  following 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case 
of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  Incurred  such  disability  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service.' 


"(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"•  '(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  is  receiving  in- 
creased pension  under  section  521(d)  of  this 
Utle  based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance may  l>e  furnished  drugs  or  medi- 
cines ordered  on  prescription  of  a  dxUy  li- 
censed physician  as  specific  therapy  in  the 
treatment  of  an  illness  or  injury  suffered 
by  the  veteran." 

"SPECIALLY    equipped    AUTOMOBILES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era." 

•"(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'iS  1905.  AppllcaUons 

"  "The  benefits  of  tills  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  veteran  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  this  chapter 
and  who  makes  application  for  such  benefits 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator." 

"TITLE    III — EDUCATION    AND    TRAININO 

"'ENTITLEMENT 

"Sec.  301.  Section  1661(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955  (or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  part-time  educational  assistance).' 

"ON    THE    JOB,    ON    THE   FARM,    AMD    FLIGHT 

'TRAINING 

"Sec.  302.  Section  1673  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  repealing  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof  and  striking  out  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  'of  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  Job,  any  course  of  institutional  on-faim 
training,  or  any  course",  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  amended  by  this  section) 
and  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (b)  and 
subsection  (c),  resp>ectively. 

"EDUCATIONAL     ASSISTANCE     ALLOWANCES 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Paragraph'  (1)  of  section 
1682(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Except  as  provided 
In  subsecUon  (b)  or  (c)(1)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  (c)(1),  (d),  (e),or  (f)',  and  by 
striking  out  'column  n,  HI,  or  IV'  where  it 
first  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'column  n,  HI,  IV,  or  V. 

"(b)  The  table  contained  in  paragraph 
(1)  Of  section  1682(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  educational  assist- 
ance allowances,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"  'Column  I 


Column  II 


Column  III 


Column  IV 


Column  V 


Type  ol  program 


No  dependents   One  dependent  Twodependents        More  than  two 

dependents 


Institutional: 

Fulltime.     

Three-quartets  time 
Halt  time 

Cooperative. 


$130 
9S 
60 

105 


{155 
115 
75 
125 


The  amount  in 

Column  IV,  plus 

the  following  for 

each  dependent  in 

excess  of  two: 

$175 

110 

135 

7 

85 

5 

145 

7* 

"(c)  Section  1682(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  '8100"  in  clause 
(2)(B),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'8130". 

"•(d)  Section  1682  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

""'(d)  Any  eligible  veteran  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  pursuing 
a  full-time  program  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training  approved  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1777  of  this  title.  The  training  assist- 
ance allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  pur- 
suing such  an  approved  full-time  program 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (1)  8110 
per  month.  If  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2) 
8125  per  month,  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
(3)  8145  per  month,  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent;  except  that  his  training  as- 
sistance allowance  shall  be  reduced  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  and  each  subsequent,  four- 
month  period  as  his  program  progresses  by 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
865  per  month,  if  the  veteran  has  no  de- 
pendent, or  880  per  month,  if  he  has  one 
dependent,  or  $100  per  month.  If  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent,  as  four  months 
bears  to  the  total  duration  of  such  veteran's 
institutional  on-farm  training  reduced  by 
eight  months.  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
allowances  under  this  subsection,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  training  of  an  eligible  veteran 
shall  be  the  period  specified  In  the  approved 
application  as  the  period  during  which  he 
may  receive  a  training  assistance  allowance 
for  such  training,  plus  such  additional  pe- 
riod, if  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
number  of  such  months  of  such  training  a 
multiple  of  four.  "The  terms  "program  of  In- 


stitutional on-farm  training"  and  "training 
assistance  allowance"'  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  1777  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36.  have  the  same  meaning  as  "pro- 
gram of  education"  and  "educational  assist- 
ance allowance",  respectively. 

"  '(e)  Any  eligible  veteran  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  cliapter  while  pursuing  a  full- 
time  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  approved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1778  of  this  title.  The 
training  on  the  Job  approved  under  the  pro- 
veteran  pursuing  such  an  approved  program 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (1)  $80 
per  month,  if  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2) 
$95  per  month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
(3)  $115  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than  one 
dependent;  except  that  his  training  assist- 
ance allowance  shall  be  reduced  at  the  end 
of  each  four-month  i>erlod  as  his  program 
progresses  by  an  amoimt  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  basic  training  assistance 
allowance  as  four  months  bears  to  the  total 
duration  of  his  apprentice  or  other  training 
on  the  Job;  but  In  no  case  shall  the  Admin- 
istrator pay  a  training  assistance  allowance 
under  this  subsection  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  compensation  to  be  p&id 
to  the  veteran,  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved training  program,  for  productive  labor 
performed  as  a  part  of  his  course,  would  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  $450  per  month.  Vor  the 
purpose  of  computing  allowances  under  this 
subsection,  the  duration  of  the  training  of  an 
eligible  veteran  shall  be  the  period  spedfled 
in  the  approved  explication  as  the  period 
during  which  he  may  recrtve  a  training  as- 
sistance allowance  for  such  training,  plus 
such  additional  period,  if  any,  as  is  necessary 
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to  make  the  number  of  months  of  such  train- 
ing a  multiple  of  four.  The  terms  "program 
of  apprenticeship"  and  "training  assistance 
allowance"  used  in  this  subeectlon  and  sec- 
tion 1778  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  other 
provUlons  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  38, 
have  the  same  meaning  as  "program  of  edu- 
cation" and  "educational  assistance  allow- 
ance", respectively. 

"'(f)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursu- 
ing an  approved  course  of  flight  training 
shall  be  paid  a  training  assistance  allowance 
to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  75  per  centiun 
of  the  established  charge  which  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  In  the 
same  flight  course  are  required  to  pay  for 
tuition  for  the  course.  If  such  veteran's  pro- 
gram of  education  of  training  consists  exclu- 
sively of  flight  training,  he  shall  not  be  paid 
an  educational  or  training  assistance  allow- 
ance under  one  of  the  preceding  subsecUona 
of  this  section;  if  hla  program  of  education 
or  training  consists  of  flight  training  and 
other  education  or  training,  the  allowance 
payable  under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  any  education  or  training  assist- 
ance allowance  payable  to  him  under  one  of 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section  for 
education  or  training  other  than  flight 
traimng.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
monthly  upon  receipt  of  certification  from 
the  eligible  veteran  and  the  Institution  as 
to  the  actual  flight  training  received  by  the 
veteran.  In  each  such  case  the  eligible  vet- 
eran's period  of  entitlement  shall  be  charged 
(In  addition  to  any  charge  made  against  his 
entitlement  by  reason  of  education  or  train- 
ing other  than  flight  training)  with  one  day 
for  each  $1.25  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
as  an  education  and  training  allowance  for 
such  coiirse.' 

"APPROVAt    OF    ON-THE-FARM    AND    ON-TKZ-JOB 
TRAINING 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  36 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  1777 
and  1778  as  sections  1779  and  1780,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  1776  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"  '5  1777.  Approval  of  institutional  on-farm 
training 

"  'The  State  approving  agency  may  approve 
a  course  of  Institutional  on-farm  training 
when  it  satisfies  the  following  requirements: 

'"(1)  The  course  combines  organized 
group  Instruction  in  agricultural  and  related 
subjects  of  at  least  two  himdred  hours  per 
year  (and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each 
month)  at  an  educational  Institution,  with 
supervised  work  experience  on  a  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment. 

"'(2)  The  eUglble  veteran  wUl  perform  a 
part  of  such  coiirse  on  a  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural establishment  under  his  control. 

"'(3)  The  course  is  developed  with  due 
consideration  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment 
on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive 
his  supervised  work  experience  and  to  the 
need  of  such  eUglble  veteran,  in  the  type  of 
farming  for  which  he  is  training,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  planning,  producing,  marketing, 
farm  mechanics,  conservation  of  resources, 
food  conservation,  farm  financing,  farming 
managMnent,  and  the  keeping  of  farm  and 
home  accounts. 

'"(4)  The  eUglble  veteran  will  receive  not 
less  than  one  hundred  hours  of  Individual 
Instruction  per  year,  not  leas  than  fifty  hours 
of  which  shall  be  on  such  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment  (with  at  least  two 
visits  by  the  Instructor  to  such  farm  each 
month).  Such  Individual  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  the  Instructor  responsible  for 
the  veteran's  Institutional  instruction  and 
shall  include  Instruction  and  home-study 
assignments  In  the  preparation  of  budgets. 
Inventories,  and  statements  showing  the  pro- 
duction, use  on  the  farm,  and  sale  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  Uvestock  products. 


"'(6)  The  eligible  veteran  will  be  assured 
of  control  of  such  farm  or  other  agriculttiral 
establishments  (whether  by  ownership,  lease, 
management  agreement,  or  other  tenure 
arrangement)  until  the  completion  of  his 
course. 

"'(6)  Such  farm  or  other  agricultural  es- 
tablishment shall  be  of  a  size  and  character 
which  (A)  will,  together  with  the  group- 
Instruction  part  of  the  course,  occupy  the 
fuU  time  of  the  eligible  veteran,  (B)  will  per- 
mit Instruction  In  all  aspects  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  or  other  agricultural  estab- 
lishment of  the  type  for  which  the  eligible 
veteran  Is  being  trained,  and  will  provide  the 
eligible  veteran  an  cpportimlty  to  apply  to 
the  operation  of  hla  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment  the  major  poytlon  of  the 
farm  practices  taught  In  the  group-Instruc- 
tion part  of  the  course,  and  (C)  will  assure 
him  a  satisfactory  Income  for  a  reasonable 
living  under  normal  conditions  at  least  by 
the  end  of  his  course. 

"  "(7)  Provision  Is  made  for  certification  by 
the  institution  and  the  veteran  that  the 
training  offered  does  not  repeat  or  duplicate 
training  previously  received  by  the  veterans. 

"'(8)  The  Institutional  on-farm  training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency. 

"  'I  1778.  Apprentlceihlp  or  other  training  on 
the  Job 

"  "(a)  Any  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  course  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  if  the  trEUning  establish- 
ment offering  such  training  Is  found  up>on 
investigation  to  have  met  the  following 
criteria: 

"'(1)  The  training  content  of  the  course 
Is  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran  for 
appointment  to  the  Job  for  which  he  Is  to 
be  trained. 

"'(2)  There  Is  reasonable  certainly  that 
the  Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  la  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"  "(3)  The  Job  is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"'(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  for  each  successive  period  of  train- 
ing are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid 
In  the  training  establishment  and  In  the 
community  to  a  learner  In  the  same  Job  who 
is  not  a  veteran. 

'"(6)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time  train- 
ing, except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  apprentice  training. 

"'(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period 
Is  no  longer  than  that  customarily  requested 
by  the  training  establishment  and  other 
training  establishments  In  the  community  to 
provide  an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required 
skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  Job 
knowledge,  technical  information,  and  other 
facts  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  need 
to  learn  In  order  to  become  competent  on 
the  Job  for  which  he  is  being  trained. 

'"(7)  Provision  la  made  for  related  In- 
struction for  the  Individual  eligible  veteran 
who  may  need  It. 

"■(8)  There  Is  In  the  training  establish- 
ment adequate  space,  equipment,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  Instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  Job. 

"'(9)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran 
toward  his  Job  objective. 

"'(10)  Appropriate  credit  Is  given  the 
eligible  veteran  for  previous  training  and  Job 
exxMrlence,  whether  In  the  military  service 
or  elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to 
the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him, 
and  his  training  period  shortened  according- 
ly, and  provision  is  made  for  certification  by 


the  training  establishment  that  such  credit 
has  been  granted  and  the  beginning  wage 
adjusted  accordingly.  No  course  of  tralnlni? 
will  be  considered  bona  fide  If  given  to  sn 
eligible  veteran  who  is  already  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  for  the  Job  objec- 
tive. 

'"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training 
agreement  for  each  eligible  veteran,  Includ- 
ing the  training  program  and  wage  scale  as 
approved  by  the  State  approving  agency,  ig 
provided  to  the  veteran  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  State  approving  agency  by 
the  employer. 

"'(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  establish- 
ment the  eligible  veteran  is  given  a  certificate 
by  the  employer  indicating  the  length  and 
type  of  training  provided  and  that  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  Job  satisfactorily. 

'"(13)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 

■■  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "training  establishment"  means  any 
business  or  other  establishment  providing 
apprentice  or  other  traimng  on  the  Job,  in- 
cluding those  under  the  supervision  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  or  any  State  department 
of  education,  or  any  State  apprenticeship 
agency,  or  any  State  board  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, or  any  Joint  apprentice  committee, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  established 
In  accordance  with  chapter  4C  of  title  29, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorized  to  supervise 
such  training.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 36  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1777'  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  'courses.'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"  '1777.  Approval    of    institutional    on-farm 

training. 
"  '1778.  Apprenticeship  or  other  training  on 

the  Job. 
"  '1779.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"  '1780.  Disapproval  of  courses.' 

"DEUMrrtNG     PERIOD 

"Sec  305.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1662 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of  any  eligible 
veteran  who  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  sentence  and  who  pursues  a  course 
of  institutional  on-farm  training,  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  Job,  or  flight 
training  within  the  provisions  of  section 
1682(f)  of  this  chapter,  the  eight-year  de- 
limiting i>eriod  shall  run  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  If  It  Is  later  than 
the  date  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable.' 

"SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    EDTJCATIONALLT 
DISADVANTAGED 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"  '§  1677.  Special  training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 

"•(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"  '  ( 1 )  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  active  duty, 
or 

'"(2)  In  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  eligi- 
ble needs  additional  secondary  school  train- 
ing, either  refresher  courses  or  deficiency 
courses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an  appro- 
priate educational  Institution, 
the  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to  » 
much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  »» 
prohibit  the  enroUment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
in  a  program  of  education  in  which  he  Is 
'already   qualified',   approve  the  enrollment 


of  such  veteran  In  appropriate  course  or 
courses;  except  that  no  enrollment  In  adult 
evening  secondary  school  courses  shall  be 
approved  In  excess  of  half-time  training  as 
defined  pursuant  to  section  1683  of  this  titie. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  as  pro- 
vided m  sections  1681  and  1682  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"'(CI  The  educational  asslstemce  allow- 
ance authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)  of  this  chapter.' 

"(bi  (1)   The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chap- 
ter 34.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  Immediately  after 
"  '1676.  Education  outside  the  United  States.' 
the  following: 

"  '1677.  Special  training  for  the  education- 
ally  disadvantaged.' 

"(2)  Section  1661  (b)  of  title  38,  Umted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  'subsection  (c)'  the  following: 
'and  In  section  1677  of  this  chapter'. 

"(CI  Where  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  finds  that  an  eligible  veteran  has 
since  June  1,  1966,  and  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  received  educational 
assistance  while  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
of  education  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  under  section  1677,  without  charge 
to  entitlement,  he  may  restore  to  the  veteran 
any  period  of  entitlement  expended  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  or  courses. 

"TITLE  IV— MISCELLANBOUS  PROVISIONS 

"BCTUAL  FLAGS  FOR  CERTAIN  IN-SERVICE  DEATHS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  901  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  imeuded  l;y  guiding  a  new 
subsection  '(d)'  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
.IS  follows: 

"'(d)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  died 
while  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of 
kin.  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  most  appropriate,  if  such  next 
of  kin  or  other  person  is  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  receive  a  flag  under  this  section,  or 
under  section  1482(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.' 

"Sfc.  402.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1802(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  26, 1967'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'July  26,  1970'. 

"(b)  Clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  section  1808 
(a)  (31  (A)  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  'July  25.  1967'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'July  26,  1970*. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  1811(d)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  numerals  '$17,500'  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  the  following:  'Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  may  increase  such 
amounts  to  not  to  exceed  $30,000  where  he 
finds  that  cost  levels  so  require'. 

"reporting  fee 

"Sec.  404.  Section  1784  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
'Educational'  at  the  beginmng  of  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Educa- 
tional":  (2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  is  required  to 
submit  reports  and  certifications  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator imder  chapter  34  of  this  titie,  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  for 
each  eligible  veteran  enrolled  In  and  attend- 
ing such  Institution  under  the  provisions  of 
such  chapter  to  assist  the  educational  in- 
stitution In  defraying  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring and  submitting  such  reports  and  cer- 
tifications. Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  In 
luch  manner  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  except  that 
If  any  Institution  falls  to  submit  reports  or 


certlflcatlons  to  the  Administrator  as  re- 
quired by  this  section,  no  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  such  Institution  for  the  month  or 
months  during  which  such  reports  or  cer- 
tlflcatlons were  not  submitted  as  required  by 
the  Administrator.' 

"effective   dates 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
203  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial 
benefits  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  burial  allow- 
ance authorized  by  section  902  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  payable  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  two- 
year  period  for  filing  applications,  referred  to 
In  section  904  of  such  title  38,  shall  not  end, 
with  respect  to  an  individual  whose  death 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or.  in  any  case  Involving  the  cor- 
rection of  a  discharge  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  such  correction." 
provisions  op  long  amendment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  would: 

First.  Restore  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  16  which  provides  wartime 
benefits  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  only; 
the  House  provision  authorizing  flags  is 
adopted  for  the  Vietnam  period.  The 
total  first  year  cost  would  be  the  same 
as  before— $9.7  million; 

Second.  Incorporates  the  pension  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17488,  which  provide  a 
much-needed  cost-of-living  increase  to 
pensioners  under  the  new  pension  law 
together  with  additional  monthly  in- 
crease to  certain  widows  and  disabled 
veterans  as  well  as  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  overall  pension  program. 
All  of  these  provisions  as  incorporated 
were  reviewed  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee  last 
fall  but  failed  to  pass  because  the  ses- 
sion ended  before  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  bill.  The  additional  first  year 
cost  of  these  pension  provisions  comes 
to  $98  million; 

Third.  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
S.  9,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  as 
requested  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
These  increased  and  broadened  educa- 
tional provisions  total  a  first  year  cost 
of  $161  million.  Thus,  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  Long  veterans  amendment  is 
$268.7  milUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  included  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  provides 
that  Increases  imder  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965— Public  Law  89- 
97 — or  under  future  social  security  legis- 
lation will  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing the  annual  Income  of  persons  en- 
titled to  both  VA  pajTnents  and  social 
security  benefits  for  the  month  In  which 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Increase  is 
enacted.  This  provision  will  prevent  the 
continued  loss  or  reduction  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  or 


pension  payment  which  would  otherwise 
result  from  the  social  security  increase. 

Congress  In  approving  the  7-percent 
social  security  Increase  In  1965,  recog- 
nized the  increased  need  of  beneficiaries 
due  to  the  changes  In  wages,  prices,  and 
other  economic  factors  since  the  last  gen- 
eral social  security  Increase  in  1959. 
Thus,  the  benefit  increase  was  designed 
to  provide  social  security  recipients  with 
additional  necessary  funds  to  meet  every- 
day needs.  It  was  certainly  not  designed 
to  deny  veterans  and  their  surviving 
widows  and  parents  from  continuing  to 
receive  their  VA  benefits.  However,  many 
such  persons  had  their  VA  pajrments  cut 
back  or  terminated  as  a  result  of  the 
scclal  security  increase.  This  action  has 
nullified  the  overall  effectiveness  and 
purpose  of  the  Increase  not  only  by  fall- 
ing to  add  to  their  overall  purchasing 
power  but  also  by  cutting  back  on  what 
they  were  receiving  before  the  social  se- 
curity Increase  was  enacted.  My  amend- 
ment prevents  this  adverse  eCfect  on  fu- 
ture VA  payments  as  a  result  of  the  1965 
increase  as  well  as  all  future  social  se- 
curity increases. 

It  is  identical  to  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment which  was  added  in  the  Senate  to 
H.R.  14347  and  thereafter  deleted  by  the 
House  when  it  considered  H.R.  14347. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  presently 
considering  in  executive  session  an  over- 
all 15  percent  increase  in  social  security. 
We  will  have  to  face  the  problem  once 
again — so  we  should  act  before  drastic 
results  similar  to  the  1965  social  security 
increase  are  once  again  experienced  by 
VA  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  detailing  the  House  and  Senate 
action  on  these  various  measures,  so  that 
some  understanding  might  be  reached 
regarding  what  the  House  and  Senate 
positions  have  been. 

It  is  my  thought,  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  pro[>osed  to  S.  16  would 
place  the  bill  in  the  position  that  the 
Senate  has  Indicated  it  should  be,  either 
by  its  votes  or  by  Its  committees'  recom- 
mendations. My  amendment  represents 
the  expressed  Senate  thinking  on  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  improvements  in 
these  veterans'  programs — in  effect,  my 
amendment  substitutes  prior  Senate 
action  for  present  House  recommenda- 
tions. It  should,  thus,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with  the 
amendment  that  I  have  submitted  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  language 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  associate  myself  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Senator  Ritssell  Long, 
in  support  of  S.  16,  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  early  in  the  life  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  which  has  been  amended  by 
the  House,  had  as  its  original  purpose 
the  providing  of  deserved  war-period 
benefits  for  our  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  As  my  able  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana has  pointed  out.  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress,  but  the  measure  failed 
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to  receive  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  gratifying  and  appropriate  that 
consideration  is  now  given  to  amending 
S.  16  so  as  to  add  the  provisions  of  S.  9, 
the  Cold  War  OI  BUI  Amendments  of 
1967.  The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
chair,  conducted  hearings  on  S.  9  on 
March  20  and  21  of  tills  year.  Testimony 
was  solicited  from  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses,  including  veterans' 
groups,  business  and  professional  organi- 
zations, spokesmen  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, educators  and  educational 
groups,  the  administration,  private  citi- 
zens and  others. 

On  April  12,  1967,  the  subcommittee 
considered  S.  9,  in  executive  session, 
amended  it  in  several  particulars,  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Dining  an  executive 
session  May  17,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  ordered  this  measure 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  the  report 
was  filed  May  24, 1967. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  personally  to 
see  the  Senate  move  toward  enactment 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  9  in  an  expeditious 
maimer,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  defi- 
nite need  for  the  benefits  contained  in 
the  bill.  Moreover,  I  point  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  S.  9  had 
gained  Senate  approval  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress since  they  were  embodied  in  the 
original  cold  war  GI  bill  which  has  been 
so  ably  championed  by  my  cherished 
friend  from  Texas,  Senator  Ralph  Yak- 
BOROUGH.  Unfortunately,  the  provisions 
of  which  I  now  speak  were  not  Included 
in  the  final  version  of  that  legislation  as 
signed  by  President  Johnson,  due  to  ob- 
jections arising  in  the  other  body.  I  am 
pleased  tiiat  the  Senate  is  again  express- 
ing its  belief  that  the  provisions  of  S.  9 
are  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  our  vet- 
erans, and  to  the  continued  growth  and 
strength  of  tills  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  9  would  bring  about 
a  number  of  important  improvements  in 
veterans'  benefits.  It  would  permit  a  vet- 
eran to  obtain  one  and  a  half  months 
of  training  for  each  month  of  active 
service  during  the  cold  war  period;  It 
would  make  meaningful  Increases  In  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances;  it  would 
add  new  categories  of  training,  such  as 
on-the-job,  on-the-farm,  and  certain 
flight  training,  for  wiiich  a  veteran  would 
be  able  to  receive  assistance;  it  would  aid 
institutions  in  defraying  costs  of  sub- 
mitting required  reports  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and,  it  would  permit  a 
veteran  to  complete  necessary  lilgh 
school  courses  so  that  he  might  go  on 
to  college,  without  using  up  his  entitle- 
ment. I  believe  that  these  are  construc- 
tive and  Important  Improvements  in  a 
law — the  cold  war  GI  bill — which  has 
already  iiad  significant  impact  in  read- 
Justing  our  returning  veterans. 

Acting  in  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
being  made  by  these  young  Americans, 
the  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Cold  War 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Act,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  89-358.  Hitherto,  sim- 
ilar concern  has  been  expressed  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944 — Public  Law  78- 
346 — and    the   Veterans'    Readjustment 


Assistance  Act  of  1952— Public  Law  82- 
550 — popularly  and  respectively  known 
as  the  World  War  U  GI  bill,  and  the 
Korean  GI  bill.  Like  Its  predecessors,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective In  making  available  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement  and  educa- 
tional advancement  among  our  service- 
men who  are  seeking  to  resimae  the  nor- 
mal pursuits  of  civilian  living.  The  bill 
S.  9,  90th  Congress,  is  designed  to  con- 
structively amend  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
Public  Law  89-358,  so  as  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  level  of  wider  range  of 
needed  benefits.  The  aim  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  to  make  the  cold  war  QI  bill 
essentially  similar  to  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bill  in  the  amount  and  scope  of  bene- 
fits for  the  veteran. 

Let  us  examine  the  provisions  of  S.  9 
which  would  be  Incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  substitute  measiu'e  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  S.  9  would  change 
the  formula  for  computing  an  eligible 
veteran's  entitlement  to  education  and 
training  from  one  month  educational 
benefits  for  each  month  or  fraction 
thereof  of  active  duty  service  performed 
by  the  veteran  after  January  31,  1955,  to 
I'/i  times  the  duration  of  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  after  such  date.  The  latter  for- 


mula is  the  same  as  the  one  wtiich  was 
used  to  compute  the  educational  entitle- 
ment of  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  of 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  period  are  entitled  to  com- 
parable educational  benefits. 

The  bill  would  make  important  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  which  are  payable  to 
veterans  In  order  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  The  cur- 
rent rates  are  as  follows: 


Column  I 


Column 
II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


Type  of  program 


No  de-  - 
pendent 


One  de-        Two  or 
pendent      more  de- 
pendents 


Institutional: 

Fulltime 

Three-quarter  lime. 

Half  time 

Cooperative 


$100 

J125 

JI50 

/b 

95 

US 

50 

65 

75 

80 

100 

1?0 

If  the  student  Is  enrolled  for  one-half 
time  or  is  on  active  duty,  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  the  established  charges  for 
tuition  and  fees,  or  at  the  rate  of  $100  a 
month  for  full-time  education,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

The  new  rates  would  be  as  follows: 


Column  1 

Column  II 

Column  III     1     Column  IV               Column  V 

Type  of  program 

No  dependents 

One  dependent     Two  depend-          More  than  two 
ents                   dependents 

Institutional: 

Full  lime 

60 
105 

J155 
US 
75 
125 

SI  75 

The  amount  in 
column  IV.  plus 
the  following  lor 
each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two; 

tin 

Three-quarter  time 

135                                  7 
85                                  5 

145                                '' 

Half  time 

Cooperative j 

For  individuals  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  while  on  active  duty  or  on 
a  less-than-half-time  basis,  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rate  would  be  increased 
from  $100  to  $130. 

It  would  appear  that  these  liberaliza- 
tions of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances are  justified  in  view  of  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  education  which  have 
come  about  since  enactment  of  the 
Korean  GI  bUl. 

The  provision  in  S.  9  to  set  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  for  a  veteran 
with  two  dependents  at  $175  per  month, 
and  to  provide  an  additional  $10  per 
month  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of 
two  is  designed  as  additional  aid  for  vet- 
erans with  larger  families. 

S.  9  would  permit  eligible  veterans  to 
make  use  of  educational  allowances  for 
a  full-time  program  of  institutional  on- 
farm  training.  Training  assistance  allow- 
ance for  such  a  program  would  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependent,  $125  per 
month  for  a  veteran  with  one  depend- 
ent, and  $145  per  month  for  a  veteran 
with  two  or  more  dependents.  Payments 
are  reduced  after  1  year,  and  every  4 
months  thereafter. 

The  bill  permits  eligible  veterans  to 


make  use  of  educational  allowances  for 
a  full-time  program  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  training  on  the  job.  Training  as- 
sistance allowance  for  such  a  program 
would  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per 
month  for  a  veteran  with  no  dependent, 
$95  per  month  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent,  and  $115  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran with  two  or  more  dependents.  Pay- 
ments are  reduced  every  4  months.  In  no 
case  shall  the  training  allowance  and  the 
veteran-trainee's  pay  total  more  than 
$450  per  month. 

S.  9  allows  the  eligible  veteran  to  en- 
roll in  a  course  of  flight  training,  for 
which  75  percent  of  the  established 
charge  would  be  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  $1  per  month  per 
enrolled  veteran  to  educational  institu- 
tions In  order  to  defray  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  submitting  reports  and  cer- 
tifications to  the  VA. 

Under  this  measure  the  eligible  veteran 
may  receive  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances while  pursuing  high  school  train- 
ing needed  in  order  to  qualify  for  higher 
education.  Time  spent  in  pursuit  of  such 
courses  would  not  be  charged  against 
basic  entitlement. 


I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion setting  forth  the  VA  estimate  of 
costs  of  S.  9  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Veterans  Administration  , 

Office  of  the  Administrator  or 

Vcterans  Affairs, 
Washiitgton.  D.C.,  April  25. 1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Bandowh, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  I  submit  herewith  the  esti- 
mated first  year  cost  to  the  Government  of 
each  section  of  S.  9,  90th  Congress,  as 
amended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  as  lollows: 

Section  1.  New  formula  for  Increased  en- 
titlement— No  increased  cost  the  first  year; 
S75  million  cost  for  the  second  year. 

Section  2.  Repeals  prohibition  against  on- 
fann,  on-job  and  flight  training— No  direct 
cost. 


Section  3.  Increases  educational  assistance 
rates,  and  provides  rates  for  on-job,  on-farm, 
and  flight  training — 

Educational  assistance  rates  increase — $104 
million  first  year  cost; 

On-job  training — $27  million  first  year 
cost; 

On-farm  training — $5  mUllon  first  year 
cost; 

Plight  training — SlO  million  first  year  cost. 

Section  4.  Approval  provisions — No  direct 
cost. 

Section  5.  Savings  clause — No  direct  cost. 

Section  6.  Reporting  allowance — $1.6  mil- 
lion first  year  cost. 

Section  7.  Educationally  disadvantaged — 
$15  miUion  first  year  cost. 

No  allowance  Is  made  in  these  estimates  for 
additional  persons  who  may  be  induced  to 
enter  school  training  because  of  the  higher 
educational  assistance  rates,  but  allowance 
is  made  for  the  additional  Job  trainees  who 
may  be  expected  to  train  under  the  $450 
celling  as  compared  to  the  $310  ceiling  orig- 
inally provided  In  S.  9. 

In  summary,  the  following  chart  indicates 
the  estimated  number  of  trainee  years  and 
the  direct  benefits  cost  for  each  of  the  next 
five  years  for  each  provision  of  S.  9,  90th  Con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee : 


Trainee-j/cars 

II  n  thousands) 


New 
estimate 

Current 
estimate 

Increase 

Disabled 
veterans 

Training 

Entitle- 

Fiscal year 

On  the 
larm 

Onttie 
job 

Flight 
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1968 

321 
445 
482 
484 
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336 
370 
368 
373 

35 
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112 
116 
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15 
15 

17 
17 

2 

5 
6 
6 
5 
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36 
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33  1 

"I 
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9 

11 
10 
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1969 

44 

1970 

47 

1971 

50 
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51 
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In- 

cost 

cost 
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»547 

$386 

$161 

752 

449 

303 

807 

497 

310 

811 

494 

317 

819 
3,736 

501 

318  j 

2.327 
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Rate 
change 
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$104 
126 
136 
136 
138 
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$15 
26 
26 
29 
29 


$5 

10 

10 

10 
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43 


$27 
51 
39 
39 
39 

195 


$10 
15 
19 
17 
17 

78 


Entitle- 
ment 


$75 
80 
86 
87 


Report- 
ing 
allow- 
ance 


$1.6 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
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Sincerely, 

CTRn.  F.  Brickfield, 
Deputy  Administrator 
(For  and  In  the  absence  of 
W.  J.  Driver.  Administrator) . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  I  am  gratified  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  prompt  action  on  the 
provisions  contained  in  S.  9.  I  commend 
my  energetic  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Yarborough.  for  his  vigorous  eflforts  to 
bring  forth  effective  legislation  to  benefit 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  period.  Without 
his  leadership  and  energy  we  could  not 
have  made  such  heartening  progress. 

Likewise  I  express  commendations  to 
the  knowledgeable  and  cooperative  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  for  his 
efforts  to  facilitate  Senate  consideration 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  9.  His  record  of 
service  in  the  Congress  is  replete  with 
instances  of  positive  actions  to  assist  the 
veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces. 


It  is  also  appropriate  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  for  his  construc- 
tive efforts  in  moving  S.  9  through  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  he  so  effectively  chairs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  motion  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  offered  he  has  included  a  proposal 
relating  to  social  security  benefits  which, 
if  necessary.  I  would  have  offered  in  my 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

This  particulsu-  item  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  three  or  four  times.  It  meets 
an  important  need.  We  found  that  when 
social  security  payments  were  increased 
the  last  time  Congress  discriminated 
against  veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans receiving  VA  pensions.  That  situ- 
ation came  about  in  this  manner. 

T^e  1965  social  security  increases 
placed  a  veteran's  total  income  for  pen- 


sion purposes  in  a  higher  bracket  and. 
in  turn,  in  many  instances,  the  social  se- 
curity increase  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  the  total  income  for  persons  substan- 
tially dependent  on  veterans  pensions — 
for  in  many  cases  the  person's  VA  pen- 
sions were  reduced  or  terminated. 

My  proposal,  which  I  introduced  and 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  is  incorporated  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  offered,  not  only 
would  take  care  of  the  problem  of  social 
security  increases  on  pensions  for  vet- 
erans but  also  relates  to  social  security 
Increases  received  by  survivors  of  vet- 
erans, widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as 
parents  under  the  so-called  dependency 
and  indemnity  program.    - 

This  proposal  would  exclude  not  only 
the  past  1965  social  security  Increase  but 
future  social  security  increases  from  the 
determination  of  income  for  pension  and 
Die  purposes;  namely,  in  determining 
what  amounts  are  payable  to  a  veteran 
or  to  his  survivors  in  pension,  or  to  his 
parents  in  DIC  benefits,  where  there  Is 
an  income  limitation. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  la- 
bored long  in  this  area  and  I  must  ex- 
press my  dismay  that  the  Senate  has  not 
been  more  effective  in  obtaining  House 
agreement  for  that  which  the  Senator 
had  worked.  In  my  judgment  the  Sena- 
tor is  right  in  what  he  is  seeking  to  do. 
We  have  passed  a  measure  of  this  sort 
a  number  of  times,  four  to  be  exact,  and 
we  had  no  luck  In  getting  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  agree.  However.  I 
would  be  happy  to  try  again  on  this 
matter  and  I  am  sure  that  eventually 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  worked  out 
because  it  is  right.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  been  interested 
in  this  matter  and  has  worked  diligently 
In  this  area.  I  hope  that  eventually  we 
will  reach  the  right  answer.  The  present 
situation  is  not  the  adequate  answer. 
What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 
basically  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  to  me 
I  wish  to  call  up  an  amendment  which 
I  have  discussed  with  him.  I  would  hope 
that  he  thinks  well  enough  of  the  amend- 
ment to  take  It  as  a  part  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  most  desirable. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  clerk  state  the 
amendment.  I  submit  the  amendment 
for  myself,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
has  been  the  author  of  the  original  GI 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  concurrence  in  the 
House  amendment  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  substitut- 
ing language. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  offer 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment   as   a   modification   to   the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
,ln  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

After  section  401  Insert  the  following: 

"(a)  the  second  sentence  of  section  1802(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'July  26,  1967"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'July  28,  1970'. 

"(b)  Clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  secUon  1803(a) 
(3)  (A)  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  'July  25,  1967'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'July  35, 1970'." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  we  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  has  been  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  and  he  would  like 
to  see  it  agreed  to.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Had  we  had  S.  9  here  originally 
that  would  have  been  my  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
In  view  of  that  statement  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  include  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  frwn  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  eligibility 
for  home  and  small  business  loans  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  will  expire  on 
July  25  of  this  year.  In  effect,  this  termi- 
nation will  deprive  4,683,000  World  War 
U  veterans  of  opportunities  provided  by 
such  loans. 

Although  the  number  of  veterans  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  loans  has  de- 
creased in  recent  years,  last  year  166.000 
persons  did  utilize  the  program,  and  al- 
ready this  year  37,500  persons  have  par- 
ticipated. This  certainly  is  not  an  insub- 
stantial number.  I  feel  that  as  long  as  a 
reasonably  large  number  of  veterans  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  loan  program, 
the  program  should  be  available  for  their 
benefit. 

I  would  point  out  that  similar  benefits 
for  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  have 
been  extended  by  the  Congress  until 
1975—25  years  after  their  inception.  The 
amendment  which  I  propose  today  would 
extend  the  termination  date  for  World 
War  n  veterans  for  home  and  small 
business  loans  from  July  25,  1967,  to 
July  25,  1970—25  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  FHA  veterans  loan  program  has 
no  termination  dates — any  veteran  Is 
eligible  at  any  time. 

Insofar  as  defaults  are  concerned,  the 
veterans  home  and  small  business  loan 
program  boasts  of  only  a  3-percent  de- 
fault figure  over  a  20-year  period.  This 
repreeents  almost  7  million  loans 
amounting  to  $66  bllUon  as  of  March  31, 
1967. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  bring  up  my  amendment  No.  201, 
which  I  have  checked  with  the  Astin- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 


mittee [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
and  understand  is  acceptable  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  section  7,  sec- 
tion 1811(d)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  which  simply  provides  that  after 
the  numerals  "$17,500,"  wherever  they 
appear,  will  be  the  following,  "provided 
that  the  AdministPator  may  increase 
such  amounts  to  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
where  he  finds  the  cost  level  so  requires  " 
This  amendment  is  offered,  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the 
cost  of  housing  is  much  higher  than  It 
is  elsewhere,  that  because  loans  extend 
only  to  $17,500.  they  will  not  satisfy  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In  the 
case  of  Alaska,  we  have  many  applica- 
tions, but  few  takers  because  many 
houses  cost  more  than  $17,500.  This  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor. He  need  not  do  it  imless  he  finds  it 
necessary,  but  he  wUl  find  it  necessary 
in  most  Alaskan  communities.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lohg]  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  Legislative  CIerk.  After  section 
402  insert: 

Sec.  403.  Section  1811(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  numerals  "$17,500"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  the  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
Administrator  may  Increase  such  axnounts 
to  not  to  exceed  $30,000  where  he  finds  that 
cost  levels  so  require". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Euid  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  With  that  understanding.  I 
so  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  amendment 
would  correct  an  existing  inequity  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  home 
loan  guaranty  program  which  adversely 
affects  the  ability  of  veterans  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program.  In  both  these  States  the  pres- 
ent $17,500  limit  on  the  amount  which 
can  be  Insured  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  its  program  is  entirely 
Inadequate.  Both  States  experience  high 
labor  costs,  incresised  costs  in  shipping 
homebuilding  materials,  high  supply 
costs,  and  in  Alaska,  a  very  short  build- 
ing season. 

In  keeping  with  the  authority  already 
contained  in  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's basic  legislation,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing 
would  give  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor discretionary  authority  to  Increase 
the  insurable  amount  to  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  "where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require." 

Because  of  the  $17,500  limitation  In 
the  amount  which  can  be  Insured  under 
the  present  veterans  home  loan  guar- 
anty program,  the  program  Is  in  very 
llltle  use  in  Alaska.  Thus,  through  April 
30,  1967,  not  a  single  home  loan  guaran- 
tee had  been  approved  for  a  post-Korean 


veteran  and  the  total  number  of  home 
loans  under  the  program  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  only  294,  with  the 
amount  of  the  loans  totaling  $2,660  485 
with  a  guarantee  of  $1,250,832. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  my 
good  friend.  Joseph  M.  Briones,  the  very 
able  department  service  officer  of  the 
American  Legion  for  the  Department  of 
Alaska,  who  called  this  inequity  to  my 
attention.  Joe  Briones  has  served  the  vet- 
erans of  Alaska  ably  and  conscientiously 
for  many  years  and  this  is  but  one  more 
example  of  the  very  fine  work  which  he 
has  consistently  performed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  amendments  are  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  basic  legislation 
Originally,  the  principal  sponsor  was  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.  He  is  unable  to  be  here  today  but 
has  provided  me  with  a  statement  of  his 
views  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Montoya 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  rectify 
a  situation  which  is  grossly  inequitable  to 
many  millions  of  our  veterans  who  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  serve  this  nation. 
I  urge  that  this  body  give  speedy  approval 
to  S.  16.  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967,  in  order 
that  we  may  correct  these  Inequities.  Bv 
this  action,  we  will  create  legislation  proving 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  anx- 
ious to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  those  gallant 
men  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  battle 
that  this  nation  might  continue  In  freedom. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  bill  which  we 
have  before  us  today  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
bill  which  became  our  concern  last  year 
when  56  members  of  this  body  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  S.  3580  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act.  That  measure 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  and 
reported  out  by  the  House  Veterans  Affaire 
Committee  but  time  did  not  permit  its  enact- 
ment into  law  before  Congress  adjourned 
last  October. 

Again  this  Session.  73  of  you  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  S.  16.  legislation  similar  to  S. 
3580  of  last  Session.  My  bill  would  equate 
the  benefits  to  be  received  by  Veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  Conflict  with  those  being  re- 
ceived by  Veterans  of  other  wars  and  as  you 
v/lU  remember  was  again  passed  by  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

President  Jotuuon  In  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  recognized  the  need  for  enactment 
of  s.  16  and  proposed  additional  benefits  for 
all  Veterans  and  their  dependents.  These 
Increased  and  well-deserved  benefits  pro- 
posed by  the  President  have  subsequently 
been  Incorporated  by  the  House  into  the 
original  8.  18  and  It  Is  this  House-amended 
version  of  8.  16  which  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  important  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  the  provisions  of 
S.  16  as  I  originally  Introduced  it  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Hovise-amended  bill  as  they 
pertain  to  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 
When  I  Introduced  8.  16.  I  urged  the  Senate, 
and  my  colleagues  unanimously  concurred 
with  me.  to  accept  August  6,  1964  as  the 
beginning  date  of  the  "Vietnam  Era".  The 
House,  however,  has  provided  that  certain  of 
these  benefits  to  Vietnam  Veterans  become 
effective  as  early  as  January  31.  1966. 

The  date  of  August  5,  19M,  was  selected 
as  the  beginning  of  the  "Vietnam  Era"  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  was  on  this  date  that  the 
"Oulf  of  Tonkin"  Incident  occurred  which 
incident  was  the  beginning  of  our  increased 
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involvement  In  this  conflict.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  only  proper  to  equate  serv- 
ice since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  with 
service  during  previously  recognized  war 
periods.  Thtis,  I  believe,  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  pension  benefits  to  those  who 
served  during  this  period  and  their  depend- 
ents Is  assuredly  warranted  as  well  as  timely. 
Any  period  of  service  prior  to  that  would  not 
be  truly  representative  of  "wartime"  condi- 
tions as  we  know  them. 

Arguments  could  be  made,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  be,  that  we  should  make  the  effec- 
tive date  in  1955,  or  1957,  or  1961,  or  some 
other  year  to  give  additional  benefits  to 
other  Veterans.  However,  the  real  purpose 
of  my  original  bill  was  to  provide  these 
benefits  to  "wartime"  veterans  and  that 
period  which  can  be  considered  as  "wartime" 
In  my  opinion  began  on  August  5,  1964. 

For  that  reason  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  effective  date  of  1956  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House  for  certain  of  those  pro- 
visions that  pertain  only  to  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  and  to  retain  the  original  effec- 
tive date  of  August  5,  1964. 

This  legislation  we  have  before  us  serves 
a  two-fold  purpose.  It  will  equate  the  pres- 
ent pensions  being  allotted  to  our  older  and 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents,  with 
the  current  cost  of  living  expense.  Further 
It  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  those  men 
who  are  now  defending  the  South  Vietnam 
nation  from  Communist  aggression,  are  In- 
deed Involved  in  a  conflict  no  less  Important 
than  our  other  struggles  against  tyranny. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  brave 
men  who  search  out  the  enemy  In  the 
deltas  of  South  Vietnam,  or  who  face  death 
each  second  In  a  battle  like  the  recent  In- 
cident at  HUl  881.  are  not  acknowledged  as 
full-fledged  representatives  of  this  nation. 
We  have  been  faced  with  draft  card  burn- 
ers and  despollers  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  here  at  home.  In  contrast,  patriotic 
young  men  carry  on  a  battle  which  fulfllls 
our  commitments  to  free  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  turn,  assures  our  nation 
that  no  such  communistic  aggression  will 
attack  our  shores. 

We  can  do  much  to  assure  that  these  men 
are  recognized  for  the  outstanding  valor  and 
devotion  they  are  exhibiting  each  day  we 
wage  this  war  against  the  Invaders  from  the 
north.  One  way  in  which  we  can  fulfill  our 
duty  is  to  pass  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide them  benefits  which  every  veteran 
since  World  War  II  has  received.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  will  take  this  step  toward 
that  goal. 

We  can  never  repay  them  for  their  sac- 
rifices. We  can  never  give  them  anything— 
for  in  reality  whatever  we  provide  In  the  way 
of  benefits.  Is  but  a  payment  on  the  debt 
which  we  owe  the  veterans  of  this  nation. 
But  we  should  pass  this  legislation  which 
will  at  least  begin  payment  on  this  debt,  and 
express  the  gratitude  of  our  people  for  their 
actions  in  our  behalf. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  mandate  from 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  give  our  approval 
to  this  legislation.  Not  only  will  we  provide 
the  benefits  which  these  men  deserve,  but 
we  will  have  pointed  out  to  the  world  that 
this  government  is  not  divided  In  Its  concern 
for  Its  present  day  fighting  men.  We  will  have 
assured  our  veterans,  as  the  President 
pointed  out  In  his  message  that  they  will 
never  become  second  class  citizens. 

We  have  long  talked  about  pension  In- 
creases for  our  older  veterans  from  previous 
conflicts,  but  we  have  not  acted.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  aot  on  this  long  over-due  Increase. 
They  need  the  Assistance  of  this  nation,  and 
we  will  be  remiss  In  our  obligation  If  we  do 
not  heed  their  needs. 

While  fulflUlng  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
of  all  conflicts.  It  will  bring  the  veterans  of 
this  era  Into  full  cognizance.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  ask  that  you  join  me  In  giv- 


ing  your  speedy   approval   to   tbese  much 
needed  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  vote  on  the  motion  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  RANDOLPH 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
1966,  S.  9. 1  am  delighted  to  support  these 
amendments.  I  rise  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  ]  for  his  kindness  in  accepting  these 
amendments.  My  thanks,  above  all.  go  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph!  who,  as  chairmEUi 
of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee,  and 
through  his  co{H)eration,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  bill — cosponsored  by  55  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tive leadership  and  views  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia — to  contain  provisions  which 
will  restore  to  all  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  period  from  February  1,  1955,  the 
benefits  which  Korean  veterans  obtained. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
substance  of  these  benefits.  When  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
June  of  1965,  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
that  sought  to  provide  all  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  available  to  Korean  vet- 
erans. Unfortunately,  the  final  bill  en- 
acted in  1966  was  cut  back  below  the 
level  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  did  not 
attain  the  equity  that  we  had  sought. 

The  bill,  S.  9  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  will 
provide  for  the  present-day  veteran  the 
same  range  of  educational  and  other  re- 
adjustment benefits  as  was  granted  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans,  with  adjustments 
in  the  allowances  which  attempt  to  offset 
some  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  enactment  of  the  earlier  program. 
These  amendments  to  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  were  the  subject  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  March  20  and  21,  1967. 
The  bill  that  has  been  reported  incorpo- 
rates the  recommendations  of  substan- 
tially all  of  the  private  individuals  and 
groups  presenting  testimony.  Plfty-flve 
Senators  have  joined  In  cosponsoring  It. 
The  bill  increases  the  monthly  educa- 
tional allowance  i>ayable  to  the  veteran 
to  amounts  more  nearly  reflecting  the 
Increased  cost  of  today's  tuition  and  sub- 


sisftence.  These  increases  In  benefits  will 
go  directly  to  the  545,000  veterans  ex- 
pected to  be  in  school  next  fall.  In  addi- 
tion, I  expect  that  many  more  veterans 
win  find  it  possible  to  enter  college 
through  the  Increased  allowance. 

A  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion was  gladly  adopted  to  increase 
further  the  allowance  for  veterans  with 
more  than  two  dependents,  so  as  to  en- 
courage veterans  with  large  families  to 
advance  their  educational  level. 

On-the-job,  on-the-farm,  and  flight 
training  as  offered  under  the  Korean 
GI  bill  are  authorized  by  our  bill.  Per- 
haps 50,000  or  more  veterans  each  year 
will  thus  be  added  to  those  receiving 
training  under  the  cold  war  GI  bill  by 
adoption  of  these  provisions.  These  pro- 
visions are  very  important  to  make  this 
something  other  than  a  college-only  pro- 
gram; they  recognize  that  many  veterans 
will  find  other  goals  and  careers. 

Veterans  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  especially  will  be  helped  by  the 
bill.  Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  the  committee  has  provided 
that  a  veteran's  basic  period  of  entitle- 
ment would  not  be  reduced  for  the  period 
In  which  he  completes  his  high  school 
training.  He  receives  the  regular  monthly 
training  allowances  while  finishing  high 
school. 

The  bill  restores  the  formula  for  com- 
putation of  the  duration  of  the  benefits 
a  veteran  will  receive  to  that  of  the 
Korean  GI  bill:  IVa  months  of  training 
for  every  month  of  service.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  veteran  of  Vietnam  should 
receive  a  lesser  period  of  training  than  a 
veteran  of  Korea. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  $1  per  vet- 
eran per  month  fee  to  educational  In- 
stitutions in  payment  of  their  costs  in 
providing  necessary  documentation  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  equity 
of  restoring  this  pajrment  is  obvious. 

This  is  a  sound  bill  and  a  prudent  bill; 
it  does  not  attempt  to  do  all  that  per- 
haps should  be  done  to  compensate  our 
returning  veterans  for  the  time  they  have 
lost  away  from  civilian  pursuits.  No  law 
can  compensate  many  of  these  men  for 
what  they  have  endured  in  our  behalf. 
Rather,  this  bill  attempts  to  ratify  only 
what  has  been  done  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. If  certain  benefits  were  appro- 
priate for  World  War  n  veterans,  and 
were  found  appropriate  for  Korean  vet- 
erans in  1952,  they  are  appropriate  in 
1967  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  the 
cold  war.  By  this  bill,  we  can  make  the 
half  million  men  finishing  military  serv- 
ice each  year  the  best  educated  group 
of  veterans  In  our  history.  ITiese  men 
deserve  no  less. 

Through  the  effective  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
chairman  of  the  full  cotumittee,  we  were 
enabled  to  complete  hearings  on  the  bUl 
and  get  It  reported  to  the  floor.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  In  getting  it  Incorpo- 
rated Into  S.  16,  so  that  when  the  bill 
passes  and  Is  agreed  to  In  conference,  It 
will  give  the  veterans  of  the  cold  war 
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period  and  those  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
these  well -merited  benefits. 

Two  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration were  Incorporated.  One,  If  a 
veteran  had  more  than  two  dependents, 
he  would  get  $10  each  for  each  extra 
dependent.  This  was  never  provided  for 
In  past  laws.  This  means  that  veterans  in 
college  who  have  five,  six,  or  seven  chil- 
dren, veterans  who  go  to  college  because 
they  know  that  they  must  get  an  edu- 
cation in  order  to  get  a  fair  chance  In 
life,  for  each  of  those  children  over  two, 
he  will  get  an  extra  $10.  Many  veterans 
have  told  me  that  this  extra  $10  a  month 
will  help  them  very  much  to  secure  a  col- 
lege education. 

Another  benefit  recommended  by  the 
VA  and  Incorporated  In  this  amendment 
is  one  that  If  the  veteran  has  not  fin- 
ished high  school,  he  can  finish  high 
school  at  the  Government  allowance  and 
then  begin  his  entitlement — that  is.  at 
the  rate  of  a  month  and  a  half  of  train- 
ing for  each  month  in  service.  In  the 
past,  if  he  had  not  finished  high  school 
and  had  used  up  his  entitlement,  he  had 
nothing  to  go  to  college  with;  but  imder 
the  amendment  he  can  now  finish  high 
school  and  then  use  his  entitlement  for 
a  college  education. 

There  are  many  other  benefits  in- 
cluded here.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsJ,  who  has  been  much 
interested  in  this  subject.  He  has  helped 
us  all  the  way,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Iktr.  Grukning],  not  only  on  this 
bill  but  also  on  the  GI  bill  of  last  year. 
All  Senators  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned helped  us  greatly  on  the  original 
OI  bill  last  year.  By  incorporating  all 
these  amendments  in  S.  16,  we  now  bring 
to  fuU  justice  the  relative  benefits  for  all 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  period  now  en- 
joyed only  by  Korean  war  veterans. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  hold  these  amendments  in  con- 
ference, because  it  will  mean  so  much  to 
millions  of  men  under  arms.  The  5  mil- 
lion vetertms  of  the  cold  war  already 
discharged  and  out  now  are  eligible  to 
go  to  school.  Before,  many  of  them 
could  not  go  because  the  monthly  allow- 
ances were  too  low. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  shield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRXJENING.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  unqualifiedly 
the  magnificent  work  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  been  carrying  on  ever  since  he  came 
to  the  Senate. 

No  man  has  shown  more  determina- 
tion, more  devotion,  or  more  dedication 
to  a  good  cause — that  of  our  veterans — 
than  he.  It  is  more  to  his  credit  than  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  al- 
though many  Senators  have  assisted, 
notably  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rakdoplh]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  that  this 
splendid  legislation  has  been  passed — 
as  well  as  previous  legislation  in  favor  of 
veterans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill,  which  I 
think  is  a  climax  to  the  legislation  passed 
on  this  subject,  will  be  adopted  by  the 


House  and  become  law — as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  all  veterans  whether  in  active 
service  or  not — which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  sought  to  obtain 
for  so  long. 

I  hope  that  the  veterans  of  this  war 
and  past  wars  will  appreciate  the  un- 
flagging concern,  dedication,  and  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  to  whom  we 
all  largely  owe  this  great  success. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  srield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  about 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  man  fig^it  a  battle  for  so 
long  a  time  and  so  well  as  he.  He  has 
fought  it  almost  alone.  Of  course,  he  had 
some  cosponsors  such  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  myself,  and  others; 
but,  generally  speaking,  he  did  It  pretty 
much  alone.  But,  he  did  fight  it  through. 
Now  that  the  bill  has  been  accepted  as 
part  of  the  law  dealing  with  veterans,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  from  the  people 
of  this  country  for  what  he  has  done. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
thanking  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  point  that  we 
could  join  him  in  cosponsoring  It. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  for  actually  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  of  this  Cliamber  and  bring- 
ing it  to  consimunation.  This  is  a  really 
fine  piece  of  legislation  which  has  just 
been  passed.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
us  will  ever  forget  the  fine  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  carrying  on  the 
battle.  His  work  has  finally  been  crowned 
with  success. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  this  body  as  a  body,  be- 
cause this  is  a  legislative  body.  We  know 
that  in  the  7  long  years,  every  time  the 
bill  was  up,  it  passed.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  in  the  forefront,  back  In 
1955,  in  having  it  passed  without  any  op- 
position from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Defense  Department,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  We  had  no  help,  only 
opposition  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment. This  is  a  legislative  victory  for 
Congress  in  seeing  that  our  veterans  get 
weU-deserved  justice. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
also  to  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough],  for  accepting  my  amendment, 
which  does  justice  to  the  veterans  of 
our  last  two  States  admitted  to  the 
Union,  where  housing  construction  costs 
are  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  which 
will  enable  them  to  share  the  benefits  of 
the  legislation  in  the  matter  of  housing 
loans  with  the  veterans  of  the  other  48 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
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Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Randolph 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTM3NTS     IN     OUTSTANDING 
SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1352,  relating 
to  silver  certificates,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1352) 
to  authorize  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the  words 
"United  States,"  to  insert  "(other  than 
silver  transferred  to  the  stockpiles  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act*'; 
after  line  16,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  4.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  until  transferred  to 
the  stockpiles  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pil- 
ing Act  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  as  a 
reserve  for  purposes  of  the  common  defense 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-Hve 
minion  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  slxty-flve  million  fine  troy 
ounces  of  sliver  to  the  stockpiles  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act.  For  the  purposes  of 
that  Act,  the  silver  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  transferred  pursuant  to  that  Act. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  4,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3517 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324)  Is 
repealed. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1352 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of 
silver  certificates.  Issued  after  June  30,  1929, 
which  in  his  judgment  have  been  destroyed 
or  Irretrievably  lost,  or  are  held  In  collec- 
tions, and  will  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. In  the  case  of  each  determination 
he  shall  credit  the  appropriate  receipt  ac- 
count with  an  equivalent  amount,  and  shall 


reduce  accordingly  the  amount  of  sliver  cer- 
tificates outstanding  on  the  booka  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  Silver  certificates  shall  be  exchange- 
able for  silver  bullion  for  one  year  foUowlng 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  they 
shall  no  longer  be  redeemable  in  stiver  but 
shall  be  redeemable  from  any  moneys  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1963,  as 
amended  (31  XT.S.C.  406a-l),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  use  for  coinage,  or  to  sell  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  any  silver  of  the  United  States 
(Other  than  silver  transferred  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act)  at 
a  price  not  less  than  the  monetary  value  of 
$1.292929292  per  fine  troy  ounce." 

Sec.  4.  From  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  until  transferred  to  the 
stockpiles  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  as  a  reserve  for 
purposes  of  the  common  defense  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
slxty-flve  million  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  stockpiles  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  For  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  the  silver 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  transferred 
pursuant  to  that  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3517  of 
the  Re\ised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  the  pending  business  when  we  re- 
turn Monday,  and  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther legislative  action  this  afternoon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  following  disposition  of 
S.  1352,  it  is  the  Intention  to  call  up  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  33,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  hoped  that  following  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  take  up  S.  1030,  the 
information  media  guarantee  bill,  and 
on  Wednesday,  S.  450,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it 
is  hoped  that  on  Thursday  or  Friday  of 
next  week  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  rail- 
way legislation  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  We  would  like 
to  get  that  out  of  the  way  before  we  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112  on  the  following  Tuesday.  If  we 
can  get  it  before  us  next  week,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  on  Saturday  If  con- 
ditions call  for  It. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  DIRK- 
SEN ON  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
June  5,  1967,  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 


World  Report,  there  appears  an  Inter- 
view with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Dirksen,  concerning  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention. 
With  so  much  mistaken  and  erroneous 
information  being  circulated.  Senator 
Dirksen 's  answers  to  pertinent  questions 
will  enable  the  Issues  to  be  placed  in 
true  perspective.  As  Senator  Dirksen 
states: 

I  want  such  an  amendment  so  that  once 
again  the  people  in  each  state  can  exercise 
this  most  vital  function  of  government, 
deciding  for  themselves  how  one  house  of 
their  legislature  will  be  apportioned. 

With  many  so-called  sophisticated 
arguments  of  more  for  the  people,  it  is 
amazing  that  the  opponents  of  such  a 
convention  seem  to  trust  the  people  less. 
However,  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  points  out: 

This  is  a  government  of  and  for  and  by  the 
people,  and  my  faith  in  the  people  has  not 
diminished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  there  appears  an  article 
entitled  "How  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Changed  His  Mind."  During  Mr.  War- 
ren's tenure  as  Governor  of  California, 
he  spoke  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  to 
apportion  California's  Senate  on  the 
basis  of  population.  As  Governor,  he 
stated : 

It  is  the  same  reason  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  repre- 
sentation to  the  states  of  the  Union — equal 
representation  in  one  house  and  propor- 
tionate representation  based  on  population 
in  the  other. 

Later  he  states: 

Any  weakening  of  the  laws  would  Invite  a 
return  to  boss  rule  which  we  are  now  hap- 
pily rid  of. 

And  that  California  "has  made  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  under  our 
present  system  of  legislative  representa- 
tion." 

However,  Mr.  Warren  did  change  his 
mind  on  June  15,  1964,  when  he  wrote 
the  opinion  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
latures must  be  apcxjrtioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis. 

Senator  Dirksen,  upon  being  asked 
why  Mr.  Warren  changed  his  mind  re- 
plied: 

I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  He  has  never 
indicated  why  he  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Chief 
Justice  was  right  the  first  time,  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
concerning  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  also  printed  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Constitutional  Convention — 
The  Pacts."  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  the  reading  of  all  three  of 
the  foregoing  articles  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  important  Issues  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


REWBTTE   THB  U.S.   CONHTITDTIOW?   InTIXVUW 
WrrH  SXNATOB  EVZRRT  Dl&KSEN 

(NoTX. — If  a  constitutional  convention  la 
called:  WUl  it  stop  at  one  amendment— or 
seek  many  changes?  In  this  Interview,  Sena- 
tor Dirksen,  of  XHlnols,  sizes  up  the  outlook. 
The  Republican  Leader  tells  why  be  hopes 
for  a  convention  and  what  he  thinks  It 
would^-and  would  not — ^try  to  do.) 

Question.  Senator  Dirlcsen,  you  have  been 
urging  States  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Do 
you  think  we  are  going  to  have  such  a 
convention? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  so.  We  now  have  32 
States  whose  legislatures  have  ptissed  resolu- 
tions calling  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion— and  only  34  States  are  required. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  could  obviate  the 
necessity  for  calling  a  convention  by  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  States.  These 
petitions  make  provision  for  such  action. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  action  by  two  more 
States  this  year? 

Answer.  We're  hoping  to  get  them  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  We  have  an  effort  going 
on  in  some  six  States  at  the  present  time. 
And  to  show  you  our  efforts  In  this  field,  I've 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  testimony  by  telephone 
to  committees  of  some  legislatures  that 
wanted  me  to  do  so.  It  was  done  at  their 
invitation.  They  wanted  my  argument  on  this 
issue,  and.  since  I  couldn't  go  out  there  be- 
cause of  my  chores  and  burdens  here  in 
Congress.  I  just  had  to  do  it  by  telephone. 

Question.  Do  you  have  an  idea  as  to  which 
two  States  will  act  soon  to  rtJtaplete  the 
calling  of  a  convention? 

Answer.  Well.  I  do  have  an  idea.  But  I  pre- 
fer not  to  disclose  it  at  the  momezft  because 
I  think,  If  I  did.  it  would  probably  Invite 
a  countereffort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
In  opix)6ltlon  to  calling  a  convention. 

In  fact,  when  they  learned  of  our  efforts  in 
the  past,  they  promptly  moved  in.  I  wont 
name  the  organizations  that  tried  to  do  It, 
but  efforts  were  made  In  at  least  five  States 
to  get  legislatures  to  rescind  their  action. 
Every  one  of  those  efforts  faUed. 

Question.  What  Is  your  purpose  in  seeking 
a  constitutional  convention?  What  do  you 
want  such  a  convention  to  do? 

Answer.  I  see  a  convention  as  the  sure 
means  of  securing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  will  restore  to  the  people 
of  each  State  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion in  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  their  legislature.  We  have  tried  twice 
in  the  Senate  to  obtain  approval  of  such  an 
amendment  and,  even  though  we  received 
a  very  substantial  majority,  we  fell  short  of 
the  necessary  two  thirds.  Now  we  can  tise 
the  other  amending  process  provided  in 
Article  V,  that  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention,  as  a  means  of  securing  this 
amendment. 

Question.  Why  do  you  want  such  an 
amendment? 

Answer.  I  want  such  an  amendment  so  that 
once  again  the  people  In  each  State  can  exer- 
cise this  most  vital  function  of  government, 
deciding  for  themselves  how  one  house  of 
their  leglslatvire  will  be  apportioned. 

For  over  175  years,  the  people  In  each  State 
had  and  exercised  this  power.  During  this 
period  some  States  had  "one  man.  one  vote" 
legislatures;  In  other  States  different  systems 
were  selected,  but  in  each  Instance  It  was  a 
decision  of  the  people  that  determined  what 
system  would  be  used. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  took  away  this  right  of 
the  people  by  its  decision  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
and  related  cases,  decided  In  June  of  1964. 
No  longer  do  the  people  have  this  right  of 
decision.  The  Court  has  said  that  each  body 
of  every  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population.  They  are 
bound  to  this  one  standard  no  matter  what 
the  people  want. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  system 
the  people  select.  They  may  want  "one  man. 
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one  TOte."  or  they  may  decide  that  the  federal 
syBtem  more  nearly  meet*  their  needs.  What- 
erer  Is  decided  upon  should  be  by  a  decision 
of  the  people  and  should  not  be  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  is  why  I  want  this 
amendment — ao  that  this  right  of  determina- 
tion will  be  restored  to  the  people,  where  it 
belongs. 

Question.  What  Is  wrong  with  *m^  "one 
man.  one  vote"  rule? 

Answer.  There  are  all  too  many  people  who 
have  aom«how  failed  to  realize  the  full  Impli- 
cations of  that  ruling.  It  goes  much  further 
than  "one  man,  one  vote."  Actually,  It  Is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
States  shall  have  the  power  of  deciding  the 
composition  of  at  least  one  branch  of  their 
own  legislature. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  people  of  a  State 
may  like  the  Idea  of  "one  man,  one  vote" — 
and  If  they  so  desire,  they  can  adopt  that 
Idea  for  their  own  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  In  many  States  have  rejected  this 
type  of  apportionment  when  It  was  presented 
to  them  for  approval.  Colorado  is  a  good  ex- 
ample; there  the  people  were  given  a  clear 
choice:  "one  man,  one  vote"  or  a  little  federal 
system.  In  every  county,  metropolitan  and 
rural,  they  rejected  "one  man,  one  vote"  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  other  system. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  threw  this 
choice  out  and  required  a  "one  man,  one 
vote"  system  of  apportionment — the  very 
kind  the  people  bad  rejected. 

But  the  essential  point  Is  that  it  should 
be  up  to  the  States  to  determine  this  queslon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  It  to  itself 
to  determine  this,  and  that  is  exactly  where 
the  controversy  Joins.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Ooxurt's  basic  decision  must  be  modified  to 
the  extent  that  we  go  back  to  that  power  that 
was  set  forth  In  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  Tenth  Amendment,  the  reserva- 
tion was  made  that  all  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated expressly  to  the  central  Government 
were  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people, 
respectively.  That  Is  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution today,  and  It  ought  to  be  observed. 
In  my  considered  and  very  humble  Judgment, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  observed  it. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  its  application  to 
State  legislatures — good  or  bad? 

Answer.  I  don't  pass  Judgment  on  it  par- 
ticularly. In  the  first  place,  there  are  some 
States  where  they  already  had  "one  man,  one 
vote" — but  that  was  by  their  own  choice,  not 
by  Supreme  Court  order.  Wisconsin  is  an 
example. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  States 
with  huge  metropolitan  centers  which  con- 
tain virtually  half  the  population  of  the 
State.  BUnols  is  an  example.  Michigan  could 
well  be  an  example,  or  Pennsylvania,  If  you 
combine  the  populations  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  You  have  the  same  situation  In 
California,  and  In  Arizona  because  of  the 
growth  of  Phoenix  and  Its  area.  You'll  prob- 
ably have  the  same  thing  In  New  Mexico 
because  of  the  growth  around  Albuquerque. 

When  this  situation  exists,  and  you  apply 
the  "one  man.  one  vote"  rule  to  both  houses 
of  a  legislature,  you  have  the  likelihood  of  a 
legislature  dominated  by  people  representing 
only  a  very  small  area  of  the  State — the 
metropolitan  areas — and  very  specialized  in- 
terests. 

Now,  as  one  fellow  from  a  rural  area  put 
It:  "Those  from  the  city  couldn't  care  less 
about  our  interests  ot  about  our  needs." 
And  you  see  the  problem  that  they  are  ud 
against. 

Now,  that  will  be  true  wherever  you  have 
diverse  interests  m  a  State — agriculture  in 
one  end  of  the  State,  or  maybe  fruit  growing 
or  coal  mining,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
State  is  a  great  metropolitan  center  that  Is  a 
consimiing  center,  and  that  Is  its  principal 
Interest.  So  It  can  hit  on  economic  lines. 

Question.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  May  22  about  the 
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application  of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  doc- 
trine to  local  units  of  government? 

Answer.  The  Court  In  Its  decisions  on  May 
22  didn't  really  meet  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
question.  Two  cases  were  sent  back  to  the 
lower  courts.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the 
precise  question  was  not  decided.  We  still 
dont  know  If  the  Court  tatends  to  apply  this 
doctrine  to  local  units  of  government.  That 
will  be  determined  by  subsequent  decisions 
when  the  Issue  Is  squarely  before  the  Court. 

Question.  A  constitutional  convention  Is 
such  a  rare  method  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution that  a  lot  of  people  don't  understand 
it.  Just  what  is  a  constitutional  convention? 

Answer.  A  constitutional  convention  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  V  of  the  Constitution.  It 
contains  two  substantive  provisions: 

The  first  Is  that  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  initiated  by  the  Congress  and 
then  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
That  is  the  commonly  used  method. 

But  the  Constitution  also  provides  another 
way  of  going  about  the  amending  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  Is  for  two  thirds  of 
the  States  to  submit  a  resolution  to  the  Con- 
gress mandating  that  body  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention. 

Now,  there's  a  very  good  reason  why  that 
second  provision  was  placed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  85th  paper  in  "The  Federalist," 
which  is  that  compendium  of  papers  setting 
forth  what  James  Madisoc  and  John  Jay  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  said  in  their  campaign 
to  secure  ratification,  they  encountered  the 
fact  that  people  were  afraid  there  might  be 
a  hostile  Congress  that  would  not  use  this 
amending  provision,  and  therefore  they 
wanted  some  assurances  on  that  point.  That's 
the  reason  they  put  In  a  provision  that  the 
States  could  mandate  the  Congress  to  call 
a  convention.  The  convention  would  then 
consider  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  either  method,  th»  amendments  that 
are  proposed  must  be  submitted  for  rati- 
fication by  at  least  three  foiu-ths  of  the 
States. 

Question.  Is  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
ignore  the  States'  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention?  Can  Congress  refuse  to  call  a 
convention  even  though  two  thirds  of  the 
States  request  it? 

Answer.  Hamilton  dealt  with  that  matter 
In  this  "Federalist"  paper  and  Indicated  what 
the  Constitution's  framers  had  In  mind.  He 
said:  "Nothing  In  this  particular  Is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  that  body,"  meaning  the 
Congress.  He  said:  "The  words  of  this  article 
are  peremptory,"  meaning  that  It  Is  manda- 
tory. So  it  is  a  mandate  to  Congress — an 
order. 

Question.  Hasn't  there  been  talk  of  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  State  legislatures? 

Answer.  Yes.  There  are  some  who  would 
undertake  to  impeach  the  validity  of  two  or 
three  of  these  petitions  from  the  States  on 
the  ground  that  their  phraseology  is  not 
Identical.  But  the  Constitution  says  nothing 
about  this  and  In  my  considered  Judgment, 
all  you  need  Is  to  establish  the  clear  Intent 
of  the  legislature.  That's  all  that  Is  required, 
and  I  believe  there  Is  enough  case  law  on 
that  point  to  sustain  my  Judgment. 

Question.  What  about  the  argument  that 
the  action  of  some  State  leglslatiires  In  call- 
ing for  a  convention  Is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  legislatures  had  not  been  reap- 
portioned In  line  with  Supreme  Court  ruling? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  ample  law  on  that 
subject,  because  such  a  question  has  been 
raised  a  number  of  times.  It  was  raised  in 
connection  with  an  act  of  the  Texas  legisla- 
ture during  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
the  Court  ruled  that  a  State  could  not  be  left 
without  a  legislative  body  and  therefore 
whatever  that  body  was.  It  had  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  de  facto  legislature  of  the 
State  and,  therefore,  what  It  did  was  valid, 


except  such  acts  as  were  treasonable  or  con- 
tributed to  the  rebellion.  And  I  have  yet  to 
hear  anyone  make  that  contention  In  con- 
nectlon  with  these  petitions. 

If  you  took  any  other  position,  then  you 
would  have  to  say  that  everything  done  by  a 
malapportloned  legislature  would  be  illegal 
And  Just  think  of  the  problems  that  would 
raise. 

Question.  If  you  don't  get  enough  States 
this  year,  how  long  a  time  do  you  have  In 
which  to  complete  action?  In  other  words, 
how  long  will  a  State  resolution  remain  in 
effect? 

Answer.  That  question  has  been  raised,  and 
I  have  to  answer  It  a  bit  Indirectly,  but  I 
think  this  Is  a  sufficiently  substantial  an- 
swer: In  connection  with  one  proposed 
amendment,  Congress  provided  that  the 
amendment  should  remain  before  the  States 
for  a  period  of  seven  ^ars  for  ratification. 
That  seven-year  period  was  contested,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  seven-year  period  was  not  an 
unreasonable  period  to  leave  an  amendment 
before  the  country  for  action. 

Now.  the  first  State  resolutions  to  call  for 
this  constitutional  convention  were  enacted 
only  four  years  ago.  In  1963,  so  petitions  re- 
ceived up  through  1970  would  be  valid. 

Question.  Suppose  Congress  chose  to  ignore 
or  defy  this  order  by  the  States  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  Could  the  Supreme 
Court  step  In  and  call  the  convention? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  delicate  question  on 
which  the  Constitution  Is  silent.  But  I  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  Congress  failed  to  observe 
what  I  regard  as  a  mandate  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  you  could  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  a  petition. 

Now,  the  question  Is  whether  the  Court 
would  Issue  an  order  to  Congress. 

Question.  If  a  constitutional  convention  Is 
called,  how  will  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion be  chosen? 

Answer.  They  will  be  chosen  under  State 
iaws.  And  the  States  can  determine  how  few 
or  how  many  delegates  they  might  want. 

Question.  Would  all  areas  of  the  State  be 
represented? 

Answer.  T'.ie  States  would  vote  as  a  -.inlt, 
you  see.  regardless  of  the  number  of  dele- 
gates that  they  would  have.  But  all  parts  of 
the  State  would  obviously  be  represented  in 
a  constitutional  convention. 

Question.  Would  each  State  have  the  same 
weight  m  the  convention? 

Answer.  No.  Each  State  would  have  a  vote 
equal  to  Its  total  representation  In  Congress. 

Question.  Is  a  constitutional  convention 
limited  In  Its  scope? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  In  calling  the  convention.  Is  It 
set  out  precisely  what  the  convention  Is  to 
do — what  kind  of  amendments  It  Is  to  con- 
sider? 

Answer.  In  reality.  It  Is  not.  The  Congress 
might  try  to  limit  It  somewhat  by  the  lan- 
guage used  In  calling  the  convention. 

Now,  our  whole  purpose  In  seeking  a  con- 
stitutional  convention   was  limited.   It  wf 
directed  only  to  one  Item,  and  that  was     as 
question  of  the  apportionment  of  our  otate 
legislatures. 

However,  I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  In  my 
considered  judgment  there  Is  no  restriction 
or  Inhibition  In  the  Constitution,  and  If  such 
a  convention  undertook  to  entertain  other 
proposals,  it  could  very  well  do  so.  But  I  point 
out  that  the  delegates  would  be  coming  here 
for  that  one  purpose,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  they  would  go  far  afield. 

I'd  point  out.  secondly,  that  I've  never  had 
any  fear  about  delegates  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  Government  of  and  for  and  by 
the  people,  and  my  faith  In  the  people  has 
not  diminished. 

The  third  factor  Is  that,  regardless  of  what 
a  convention  might  propose.  Its  proposals  still 
mtist  be  submitted  to  ratification  by  three 
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fourths  of  all  the  States.  And  that  Is  prob- 
ably your  greatest  safeguard. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  danger  that  a 
convention  of  this  kind  might  take  the  bit 
in  Its  teeth  and  propose  extensive  changes — 
or  even  try  to  write  a  new  Constitution,  like 
the  original  convention  of  1787,  which  was 
supposed  only  to  make  changes  In  the  orig- 
inal Articles  of  Confederation  but  produced 
a  completely  new  Constitution  Instead? 

Answer.  No.  I  go  on  the  theory  that  the 
people  who  would  come  to  a  convention 
would  be  reasonable,  rational  people,  and 
they  would  know  why  they  were  called  Into 
session.  I  can't  Imagine  that  they  would  take 
liberties  with  the  Constitution,  because  no 
generation  ever  has. 

Also,  I  point  out  these  facts:  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  contained  a  provision  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment If  there  was  so  much  as  one  objec- 
tion or  one  veto  by  a  single  State.  Something 
bad  to  be  done  about  that. 

Here  Is  another  factor:  At  the  time  the 
1787  convention  was  meeting  there  was  very 
considerable  dissident  sentiment  In  the  col- 
onies. Today  you  have  a  unified  country  In 
support  of  a  central  Government  and  a  fed- 
eral-State system. 

Question.  If  the  convention  should  go  be- 
yond the  subject  of  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
ruling,  what  subjects  do  you  think  are  most 
likely  to  be  considered? 

Answer.  Oh,  I  haven't  the  slightest  Idea. 
A  lot  of  subjects  have  been  bandied  about 
at  one  time  or  another,  such  as  limiting  the 
tenure  of  the  Justlc<?8  and  Judges  of  our  fed- 
eral courts.  There  nas  been  a  good  deal  of 
grousing  on  that  matter  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  I  think  there's  probably  more  now 
than  there  has  been  In  a  long  time. 

People  get  rather  unhappy  about  the  or- 
ders and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
certain  fields,  and  they  place  the  onus  on 
those  who  compose  the  Court. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  likely  a  consti- 
tutional convention  might  seek  to  clarify  or 
limit  the  extent  to  which  a  person  can  use 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  avoid  self-incrimi- 
nation? 

Answer.  It  Is  within  the  domain  of  poEsl- 
blllty,  I  would  say.  But  I  have  grave  doubts 
that  they  would  take  any  action  In  that  field, 
even  though  I  think  they  could  If  they 
wanted  to. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  move  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the 
effect  of  recent  Court  decisions  on  crlnUnal 
confessions  and  police  interrogations? 

Answer.  No.  I  haven't,  although  those  rul- 
ings have  commanded  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. There  Is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  might  be  done  about 
the  Miranda  decision,  for  example.  (The  so- 
r  :ied  Miranda  decision,  handed  down  by  the 

iprcme  Court  on  June  13.  1966,  established 
>T.  't  new  rules  for  police  to  follow  In  ques- 
".  alng  criminal  suspects.]  And  there  could 
bi  other  decisions  to  which  they  might 
want  to   give  attention. 

Question.  In  recent  years  there  have  been 
demands  for  repeal  of  the  Income  tax  amend- 
ment Do  you  see  any  possibility  that  the 
convention  might  seek  to  alter  the  nation's 
t;ix  structure? 

Answer.  It  could,  but  I  doubt  that  It  would. 
for  this  reason:  In  the  first  place,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  have  revenue,  and  this  reve- 
nue has  to  be  obtained  from  some  source,  and 
long  ago  we  determined  that  probably  the 
Income  tax  was  the  very  best  and  most  equi- 
table source  from  which  to  derive  those 
revenues. 

Question.  What  about  the  possibility  of  the 
convention's  proposing  that  Congress  have 
power  to  overrule  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  was  reached  by  a  5-to-4  vote? 

Answer.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any- 
thing like  that  would  be  undertaken  because, 
after  all,  the  Congress  can  Initiate  the  proce- 


dure by  which  a  decision  of  the  Cotirt  can  be 
overruled,  and  that  Is  by  proposing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  That  was  the  reason 
for  the  Sixteenth  Amendment. 

We  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote 
In  nearly  all  parts  of  our  government.  We 
do  that  in  Congress,  our  State  legislatures, 
county  boards  and  city  councils.  So  a  split 
vote  In  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  actually  a 
wide  deviation  from  the  practice  of  all  our 
elective  bodies  today.  Only  recently,  here  In 
the  Senate,  we  had  two  tie  votes  that  had  to 
be  broken  by  the  Vice  President.  So  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  is  not  an  unusual  phenome- 
non In  our  public  life. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  has  to  agree  and  the  President  has  to 
approve  the  action.  But  In  the  case  of  a 
5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decision.  Is  there  any 
appeal? 

Answer.  No,  there  Isn't,  unless  the  Court 
Itself  at  some  subeequent  time  re-examines 
and  modifies  Its  decision.  Now,  that  Isn't  too 
unusual.  The  Court  has  not  reversed  Itself, 
exactly,  but  it  has  reversed  the  decisions  of 
prior  Courts  a  good  many  times. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  [Earl 
Warren],  when  he  was  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, took  exactly  the  opposite  position  on  the 
"one  man.  one  vote"  rule  from  the  position 
that  he  later  took  as  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

As  Governor  he  argued  that,  considering 
the  diversity  of  Interests  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  should  be  a  matter  for  California 
to  decide  the  composition  of  Its  legislature, 
and  he  urged  the  voters  to  support  the  fed- 
eral system,  which  they  did.  Yet,  as  Chief 
Jtistlce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  voted  to 
Impose  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  rule  not  only 
on  California  but  on  all  other  States  as  well. 

Question.  What  caused  Mr.  Warren  to 
change  his  mind? 

Answer.  I  haven't  the  slightest  Idea.  He  has 
never  Indicated  why  he  changed  his  mind. 

How  Chief  Justice  Warren  Changed 
His  Mind 

When  Earl  Warren  was  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  opposed  a  proposal  to  apportion 
hlE  State's  senate  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Speaking  at  Merced,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  20,  1948, 
Mr.  Warren  said: 

"Many  California  counties  are  far  more 
Important  in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  papulation  of 
the  State.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  m  favor  of  restricting  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  senate  to  a  strictly  popula- 
tion basis. 

"It  Is  the  same  reason  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  rep- 
resentation to  the  States  of  the  union — equal 
representation  In  one  house  and  proportion- 
ate representation  based  on  population  In  the 
other. 

"Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  In  our  State,  even 
though  It  has  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly 
In  accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern  of  our  National  Government. 

"There  was  a  time  when  California  was 
completely  dominated  by  boss  rule.  The 
liberal  election  laws  and  legislative  reap- 
portionment of  the  system  have  liberated  us 
from  such  domination.  Any  weakening  of  the 
laws  would  Invite  a  return  to  boss  rule  which 
we  are  now  happily  rid  of. 

"Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  legis- 
lative representation.  I  believe  we  should 
keep  It." 

As  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  on 
June  15,  1964.  Mr.  Warren  wrote  the  opinion 
In  which  the  Court  held  that  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on 
a  population  basis — a  ruling  that  applied  not 
only  to  California  but  to  all  the  50  States. 


A  CoNSTrmnoNAL  Comvkmtiow — ^The  Facts 

This  country  may  soon  have  its  first  na- 
tionwide constitutional  convention  since  the 
present  U.S.  Constitution  was  drafted  in 
1787. 

By  late  May,  the  legislatures  of  32  States 
had  passed  petitions  asking  Congress  to  call 
such  a  convention. 

Action  by  only  two  more  States  is  required 
to  bring  into  play  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  says : 

"The  Congress  ...  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  . .  ." 

Why,  after  180  years,  Is  this  tinusual 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution  now 
being  tried? 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  long  story  of 
dispute  over  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Backers  of  a  constitutional  convention 
want  partlctUarly  to  override  a  1964  decision 
of  the  Court  which  said  that  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on 
the  sole  basis  of  population. 

"One  person,  one  vote"  was  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Court. 

Until  that  ruling,  more  than  40  of  the 
States  gave  some  weight  to  various  other 
factors — such  as  area  or  local  dlvlatons  of 
government — In  apportioning  the  member- 
ship of  at  least  one  legislative  branch. 

The  1964  ruling  met  widespread  opposi- 
tion— especially  In  rural  and  smalltown 
areas  where  people  saw  control  of  their  State 
legislatures  shifting  to  residents  of  big  cities 
and  suburbs. 

Now  there  is  speculation  that  the  Court 
may  extend  Its  "one  jjerson,  one  vote"  rule 
to  local  units  of  government — such  as  city 
councils,  county  commissions  and  school 
boards — as  well  as  to  the  State  legislatures. 
In  four  actions  on  May  22.  the  Court  stopped 
short  of  ruling  decisively  on  this  s{>ecl&c 
question. 

A  leading  figure  In  opposing  the  Court's 
1964  decision  Is  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrksen 
of  Illinois,  the  Minority  Leader  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Dlrksen  tried  first  to  overcome  the 
ruling  by  getting  Congress  to  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  proposed 
would  expressly  permit  a  State  to  api>ortlon 
one  house  on  factors  other  than  population 
"in  order  to  insure  effective  representation 
In  the  State's  legislature  of  the  various 
groups  and  Interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." 

If  passed  by  two-thirds  vote  In  each  house 
of  Congress,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and.  If 
ratified  by  three  fotu-ths  of  the  States,  would 
then  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  congressional  approach  failed,  how- 
ever. The  Senate,  In  1965,  voted  57  to  39  In 
favor  of  the  amendment — but  that  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  vote  required. 

Backers  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  then 
shifted  to  the  other  method  of  submitting 
such  a  measure — through  a  constitutional 
convention.  There  have  been  attempts  to  call 
such  a  convention  In  the  past,  but  no  at- 
tempt has  succeeded. 

The  Idea  is  to  get  around  the  congressional 
roadblock.  But  any  amendment  agreed  upon 
by  the  convention  would  still  have  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  States. 

Once  the  movement  to  call  a  Constitutional 
convention  got  under  way.  State  after  State 
Joined  It. 

Senator  Dlrksen  predicts  that  the  last  two 
States  needed  will  act  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

AN  UNSETTLED   SITUATION 

Even  if  that  should  come  to  pass,  how- 
ever, a  constitutional  convention  still  may 
not  be  a  certainty. 
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There  are  disputes,  challenges  and  ques- 
tions BtlU  to  be  settled. 

Are  all  the  State  peUtlons  valid?  WIU  the 
fact  that  some  petitions  are  worded  differ- 
ently than  others  cast  a  legal  cloud  on  their 
intent? 

Is  a  petition  valid  U  it  was  passed  by  a 
State  legislature  that  had  not  yet  been  re- 
apportioned according  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  standards?  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress have  argued  that  a  petition  from  such 
a  legislature  would  not  be  constitutionally 
vaUd. 

Will  Congress  actually  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  even  if  34  or  more  States  present 
valid  petitions?  There  have  been  expressions 
of  doubt  about  this. 

What  if  Congress  should  Ignore  or  defy  the 
States'  petitions?  Would  the  Supreme  Court 
order  Congress  to  act? 

And  if  the  Co\irt  should  so  order,  how  could 
the  Court  enforce  that  order  on  a  supposedly 
coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Yet  another  question  widely  discussed  is 
this:  Supposing  a  constitutional  convention 
were  called,  would  its  work  be  limited  to  this 
one  proposed  amendment?  Or  could  the  con- 
vention propose  other  changes — perhaps  even 
undertake  a  large-scale  rewriting  of  the 
Constitution? 

Senator  William  Prormlre  (Dem.) ,  of  Wis- 
consin, recently  predicted  that  a  constitu- 
tional convention  would  be  a  "Pandora 's-boz 
nightmare."  He  said: 

"Frankly,  if  the  Congress  should  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  I  would  exi>ect  a 
number  of  extreme  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered and  adopted  by  three  quarters  of  our 
State  legislatures." 

MOBX  THAN   IS   XZFECIED7 

Historians  recall  that  this  nation's  first 
constitutional  convention,  in  1787,  was  called 
only  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Tet  that  convention  wrote  an  entire  new 
Constitution.  Ctould  this  happen  again? 

To  get  answers  to  such  questions  that  peo- 
ple are  asking  about  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  members  of  the  staff 
of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  interviewed 
Mr.  Dirksen. 


KENNEDY  ROUND  IS  BAD  NEWS  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN   PARMER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  about  the  international  tariff 
agreement  recently  concluded  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland— the  so-called  Kennedy 
round — is  bitterly  disappointing  to  the 
American  farmer. 

This  was  the  agreement  that  was  sup- 
posed to  safeguard  and  expand  the  for- 
eign markets  for  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, particularly  in  the  European 
Common  Market  countries — Germany, 
Italy,  Prance,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
For  a  good  many  years  we  have  heard 
the  administration  give  promise  after 
promise  that  by  tariff  bargaining  with 
other  countries  these  markets  would  be 
oitened  up.  We  were  specifically  prom- 
ised that  in  this  Kennedy  round  no 
agreement  would  be  made  in  which  agri- 
culture did  not  share  fully  with  indus- 
try. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  these  promises 
have  been  simply  forgotten  or  ignored. 
For  major  agriculture  export  items  there 
is  hardly  even  a  pretense  that  this  agree- 
ment will  be  helpful.  The  agreement 
amounts  to  abandonment  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  great  barrier  to  our  agricultural 
sales  to  the  Common  Market  has  been 
their  system  of  variable  import  levies. 


which  they  apply  to  wheat,  rice,  all  feed 
grains,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  sev- 
eral others.  By  this  system  they  have  im- 
posed on  our  produce  a  levy  or  tax  at  a 
rate  varying  from  day  to  day,  which  has 
been  kept  always  high  enough  to  force 
the  price  of  our  products  above  the  price 
of  their  own — in  other  words,  to  price 
us  out  of  the  market. 

Even  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man has  told  us  again  and  £igain  that 
this  system  was  the  greatest  single  bar- 
rier to  the  expansion  of  our  exports. 

The  application  of  this  system  to  our 
trade  has  been  simply  ruinous.  At  times 
the  rates  of  variable  import  levy  imposed 
by  the  Europeans  have  been  fantastical- 
ly high.  For  example,  on  one  recent  day 
the  rate  of  levy  per  bushel  of  wheat  im- 
posed by  Germany  was  $1.77,  by  France, 
$1.22,  by  Italy,  $1.53  and  so  on.  That  rep- 
resents, in  the  case  of  Germany,  a  tax 
of  more  than  100  percent  of  the  original 
value  of  the  wheat. 

On  the  same  date  the  rate  of  variable 
levy  on  our  corn  imposed  by  Germany 
was  $1.07  per  bushel,  a  tax  of  nearly  100 
percent  on  the  base  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

Getting  rid  of  this  variable  levy  sys- 
tem was  originally  the  No.  1  objective 
of  the  U.S.  negotiators  in  their  tariff 
bargaining  at  Geneva.  But  the  Common 
Market  negotiators  turned  thumbs  down 
on  that  proposal.  They  would  not  even 
talk  about  it. 

Then  the  U.S.  negotiators  asked  that 
at  least  there  be  a  limit  put  on  the 
height  of  the  levy  that  could  be  imposed. 
They  did  not  get  anywhere  on  that  re- 
quest either. 

Then  they  asked  for  a  guarantee  that 
the  Common  Market  continue  to  import 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  grain  con- 
sumption from  the  surplus-producing 
countries.  This  approach,  asking  for  a 
guaranteed  "access"  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  grain,  was  also  unsuccessful.  This 
Nation  asked  for  a  guarantee  that  Euro- 
pean countries  would  take  13  percent  of 
their  grain  needs  from  abroad.  That 
figure  did  not  represent  an  increase  in 
our  sales,  merely  a  promise  to  maintain 
the  same  level  of  purchases.  That  re- 
quest likewise  was  refused. 

At  that  point  It  might  have  been  a 
good  idea  to  tell  France  and  the  others 
that  there  would  net  be  any  agreement 
imless  they  were  willing  to  give  agricul- 
ture equal  treatm«it  with  industry.  If 
this  had  been  done,  I  do  not  think  the 
Common  Market  would  have  been  happy 
at  the  idea  of  losing  all  the  tariff  con- 
cessions this  country  had  made  and  the 
markets  in  this  coimtry  that  we  were 
offering  them.  However,  our  negotiators 
apparently  lacked  the  gumption  to  de- 
mand a  real  quid  pro  quo. 

As  a  result,  on  our  grain  we  received 
no  concessions  at  all  except  two  face- 
saving  gestures.  First,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  agreed  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  a  wheat  pool  to  be  provided  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  This  con- 
tribution will  amount  to  only  about  1 
million  tons.  Last  year  we  gave  India 
alone  about  10  million  tons.  Obviously, 
this  token  contribution  by  the  Common 
Market  will  do  little  to  reduce  the  world 
wheat  surplus.  Second,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  minimum  price  for  world  wheat 


prices  would  be  raised  by  about  28  cents 
per  bushel,  but  it  will  still  be  below  the 
level  at  which  world  wheat  has  been 
selling  recently. 

Possibly  these  two  supposed  conces- 
sions will  be  widely  advertised  and 
paraded  by  administration  spokesmen  as 
great  gains  for  our  grain  exports.  In  fact 
they  have  little  practical  meanmg  to  our 
farmers  or  our  grain  trade. 

The  important  fact  is  this:  The  agree- 
ment contains  not  a  word  limiting  the 
use  of  the  variable  levy  system.  It  con- 
tains nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  guar- 
antee of  access  for  any  of  the  grains. 
Yet  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  the  key 
products  whose  outlets  in  the  Common 
Market  are  in  jeopardy. 

We  are  really  worse  off  under  this 
agreement  that  we  were  before  without 
it.  At  the  1961-62  tariff  negotiations  at 
Geneva — the  so-called  Dillon  round— 
the  same  question  csmie  up,  but  at  least 
at  that  time  we  got  a  promise  that  the 
Common  Market  would  continue  the 
same  level  of  wheat  imports  as  in  the 
past.  This  year,  we  did  not  even  get  that. 

We  have  been  reducing  our  tariff  levels 
almost  continuously  ever  since  1934 
when  the  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed  under  President  Roosevelt. 
We  have  made  concession  after  conces- 
sion to  other  countries  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  open  up  markets  for  our 
products  including  our  farm  surpluses. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  skill  and 
will  of  our  negotiators  that  after  all  these 
years,  the  barriers  by  other  countries 
against  our  exports  of  wheat,  feed  grains. 
and  other  farm  products  are  higher  than 
ever. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal 
contains  a  particularly  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  the  manner  in  which  this  tariff 
agreement  was  negotiated.  This  article 
points  out  that  for  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
administration  publicists  and  spokesmen 
have  been  talking  up  this  proposed  agree- 
ment, advertising  its  virtues  and  the 
benefits  it  would  bring  us,  tagging  it  with 
the  name  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
and  generally  building  up  the  image  of 
the  agreement  in  the  public  mind  even 
before  any  agreements  had  been  made. 
As  a  result  they  find  themselves  prisoners 
of  their  own  propaganda.  They  dare  not 
now  confess  failure.  They  dare  not  reveal 
how  destructive  the  agreement  will  be  in 
actuality.  They  must  make  any  conces- 
sion, accept  any  rebuff,  grant  any  request 
demanded,  in  order  to  get  some  kind  of 
agreement  which  it  can  then  be  pre- 
tended is  some  sort  of  a  triumph. 

Thus,  we  have  an  agreement  which 
represents  a  total  failure  to  carry 
through  on  the  promises  that  were  made 
to  the  farmer.  Once  again,  as  the  Farm 
Journal  notes,  the  farmer  has  been  sold 
down  the  river. 

Unanimous  consent  is  requested  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Farm  Journal  for  June 
1967  entitled  "Farmers  and  the  Kennedy 
Round." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faemess   akd  the  Kenneot  Rottnd 

Ever  since  the  writer  was  in  Geneva  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  last  winter 
we've  been  highly  skeptical  that  American 
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farmers  were  going  to  win  anything  of  con- 
sequence in  the  much-advertised  Keimedy 
Bound.  The  United  States  had  given  the 
negotiations  so  much  publicity  (with  the 
former  President's  name  on  the  whole  af- 
fair) that  Farm  Journal  predicted  then  that 
we'd  fix  up  some  kind  of  face-saving  deal 
on  agriculture  so  we  covQd  come  home  with 
an  agreement  of  some  sort,  almost  any  sort. 
We  wouldn't  want  to  admit  that  after  four 
years  of  hassling  around,  all  this  had  come 
to  nothing.  It  appeared  plain  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  negotiators,  knowing  this,  would 
Just  sit  tight  imtil  we  caved  in. 

Which  apparently  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Little  by  little  we  gave  in  until  at 
the  end  the  rout,  so  far  as  U.S.  agriculture 
was  concerned,  was  almost  complete. 

Come  July  1  farmers  are  going  to  discover 
how  they  were  abandoned  by  their  govern- 
ment in  Geneva.  On  that  date  the  Common 
Market's  tariffs  against  most  of  our  major 
farm  products  are  going  up — not  down.  Don't 
forget  that  as  you  read  about  the  great  "suc- 
cess" of  the  Kennedy  Round!  We  could  have 
done  something  about  it  by  threatening  to 
raise  tariffs  against  European  industrial 
goods  imported  here.  We  had  a  club,  all  right, 
a  big  one,  but  didn't  have  the  guts  to  use 
tt.  Instead  we  meekly  accepted  the  higher 
tariffs  against  our  farm  stuff,  thereby  tacitly 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  Europe's 
vicious  "variable  levy"  system.  Right  then 
and  there  we  had  lost  the  Kennedy  Round 
so  far  as  American  farmers  were  concerned. 

After  that  we  did  a  lot  of  hollering  about 
"access"  to  the  Common  Market,  quibbling 
over  whether  we  and  other  non-member  na- 
tions should  be  allowed  13%  (our  historic 
share)  or  10%  (as  the  Common  Market  of- 
fered). We  rather  pathetically  tried  to  assure 
"access"  by  means  of  an  international  grains 
agreement.  In  the  end  we  gave  up  even  on 
that  and  in  the  final  agreement  you  wont 
find  a  word  about  "access." 

The  real  way  to  get  "access,"  of  course,  is 
to  lower  tariffs  as  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
intended  to  do.  not  argue  over  an  "agree- 
ment" which,  Judg^lng  by  all  past  experience, 
wouldn't  have  been  enforced  anyway.  But,  as 
pointed  out,  U.S.  farmers  were  sold  out  by 
this  administration  months  ago  on  this.  For 
!ear  of  endangering  the  whole  round  of  talks 
their  interests  were  quietly  dropped  down  the 
well. 

In  the  Geneva  talks  the  minimum  price  in 
the  range  of  world  wheat  prices  was  raised 
28c  a  bushel,  to  $1.73.  This  is  about  a  dime 
under  what  wheat  has  been  selling  for  in 
world  markets  recently.  So  It  neither  costs 
the  Common  Market  anything  nor  brings 
American  farmers  anything,  although  It  does 
Increase  the  floor  under  world  prices.  Any- 
how, we  don't  sell  much  wheat  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  amount  Is  declining. 
She  has  a  surplus  of  soft  wheat  of  her  own 
And  the  hard  wheat  she  buys  she  gets  largely 
from  Canada  and  Australia. 

Finally,  on  food  aid  for  the  hungry  world 
the  Common  Market  pledged  about  1  million 
tons,  a  mere  token.  We  alone  gave  Just  one 
country,  India,  10  million  tons  last  year. 
Our  give-away  and  soft-currency  "sales  '  un- 
der PL  480  will  amount  to  $1.5  billion  to  $2 
billion  this  year. 

Probably  In  the  over-all  sense  the  Kennedy 
Round  did  some  good.  Doubtless  It  will  re- 
duce industrial  tariffs  generally  and  stimu- 
late more  world  trade.  But  don't  let  anybody 
tell  you  American  farm  products  won  any- 
thing much.  In  fact  anything  accomplished 
at  the  Kennedy  Round  was  bought  at  their 
expense.  The  much-advertised  fight  that  the 
Administration  was  going  to  put  up  for  U.S. 
farmers  ended  in  almost  complete  capitula- 
tion. Which  is  usual  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment when  it  deals  with  the  interests  of 
U.S.  farmers. 

The  best  thing  that  resulted,  aside  from 
a  minor  concession  here  and  there  (on  such 
products  as  tobacco,  fruit  and  some  smaller- 


volume  items)  was  that  we  escaped  getting 
entangled  in  an  international  grains  agree- 
ment which  could  have  shaped  American 
farm  policy  in  Geneva.  We  can  thank  the 
Conunon  Market  negotiations  for  this.  Our 
own  team  tried  hard  enough  to  get  one,  but 
In  spite  of  ourselves  we  were  spared.  Other- 
wise American  farmers  got  a  thorough  selling 
down  the  river. 


NEBRASKA     RURAL     ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mr.  HRUSB:a.  Mr.  President,  each 
spring  the  winners  of  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electrification  Association  essay  contest 
come  to  Washington  as  a  part  of  their 
prize.  Thirty  of  these  youngsters  will  be 
guests  of  the  association  this  year.  Their 
essays  were  selected  as  the  best  from 
among  himdreds  on  the  subject,  "The 
Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 
Home  and  Community." 

A  highlight  of  the  trip  is  the  Nebraska 
congressional  breakfast  at  which  these 
youngsters  are  presented  with  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  which  ap- 
pear their  winning  essays. 

Printing  the  essays  in  the  Record 
serves  a  dual  purpose,  to  honor  the  win- 
ners of  the  contest,  but  more  im- 
portantly, to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  importance  of  rural  elec- 
trification. 

As  Nebraskans  observe  their  State 
centennial  this  year,  it  is  significant  to 
point  out  the  role  played  by  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  development  of  Ne- 
braska. For  over  two-thirds  of  Nebras- 
ka's first  hundred  years  its  rural  areas 
were  largely  without  electricity.  Only  7 
percent  of  the  farms  in  Nebraska  had 
electric  ix)wer  in  1920.  Today,  98  percent 
of  the  farms  have  electricity. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  days 
when  the  farmer  had  to  rely  on  an  oil 
or  kerosene  lantern  and  a  wood-burning 
stove,  the  days  when  there  was  no  radio, 
television,  milking  machines,  and  a  host 
of  other  electric-powered  items  now  com- 
mon to  the  farm. 

Even  so,  some  of  us  who  do  remember 
the  inconveniences  of  being  without 
electricity  sometimes  tend  to  take  this 
marvelous  force  for  granted.  We  often 
fail  to  consider  how  electricity  has  im- 
proved our  economy,  provided  safety,  and 
given  us  the  extra  hours  to  devote  to  our 
home  and  community. 

This  year's  essay  winners  have  had  the 
benefits  of  electricity  for  most  of  their 
lives  and  would  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
preciate its  importance.  Yet  the  excel- 
lence of  the  essays  shows  the  writers  do 
indeed  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record,  essays  writ- 
ten by  the  following : 

Jim  Carse,  17,  a  junior  at  Palisade 
High  School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Carse  of  Palisade,  Nebr.  Sponsor: 
Southwest  Public  Power  District,  Pali- 
sade, Nebr. 

Janice  Kloepper.  15,  a  junior  at  Elgin 
Public  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ivan  Kloepper  of  Elgin,  Nebr.  Spon- 
sor: Elkhorn  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

Vickie  Maska,  17,  a  junior  at  Franklin 
High  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Wayne  Maska  of  Franklin,  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  Franklin  County  Rural  Public 
Power  District,  Franklin,  Nebr. 

Dennis  Pelster,  16,  a  s(vhomore  at 
Dalton  Public  School;  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Pelster  of  Dalton,  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  Wheatbelt  Public  Power 
District,  Sidney.  Nebr. 

Stanley  R.  Rabbe,  17,  a  Junior  at  Sut- 
ton High  School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cleo  H.  Rabbe  of  Sutton,  Nebr.  Sponsor: 
South  Central  Public  Power  District, 
Nelson,  Nebr. 

Elaine  Waggoner,  17,  a  junior  at  Himt- 
ley  High  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Waggoner  of  Republican 
City,  Nebr.  Sponsor:  Twin  Valleys  Public 
Power  District,  Cambridge,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rural    Ea.ECTRincATiON    and   the   Value    of 

Electricity    in    the    Home    and   on   thb 

Fabm 
(By  Jim  Carse.  PaUsade  High  School, 
Palisade,  Nebr.) 

Mankind  found  electricity,  the  mighty 
force  behind  the  thunderstorm,  two  hundred 
years  ago.  This  power  was  of  no  value  imtU 
man  learned  to  control  It. 

The  first  step  toward  finding  controlled 
electricity  came  by  accident  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  began  when  an 
Italian  anatomist,  Galvanl,  left  the  legs  of 
some  freshly  killed  frogs  in  contact  with 
two  wires,  one  of  brass  and  one  of  iron.  He 
noticed  that  the  frog's  legs  began  to  twitch, 
and  thought  it  was  because  some  kind  of 
animal  energy  stUI  remained  in  them.  But 
another  Italian  scientist,  Volta,  proved  that 
the  twitching  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  different  metals  played  a  part  in 
producing  electricity.  Soon  Volta  made  the 
first  electric  battery.  From  this  idea  con- 
trolled electricity  became  possible. 

Batteries  produce  electricity  by  chemical 
changes  yet  do  not  produce  current  enough 
for  the  modem  man's  needs.  Today's  large 
scale  generators  produce  electricity  by  means 
of  rapidly  rotating  magnets. 

The  notion  of  electricity  generated  from 
a  central  station  and  distributed  to  farms 
in  the  United  States  took  hold  of  men's 
minds  slowly.  Engineers  knew  how  to  do  the 
job  as  early  as  1915  when  they  learned  to 
transmit  power  as  far  as  one  hundred  miles 
from  a  generating  station.  Large  scale  rural 
electrification,  for  lighting,  at  least,  was 
technically    possible    from    that    time   on. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1935  put 
"fuel  to  the  fire"  by  authorizing  loans  to 
bring  electric  service  to  rural  areas  at  a 
reasonable  rate  and  to  the  remote  and  low 
density  area  residents  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
George  Norrls  of  McCook,  Nebraska  was  Sen- 
atorial leader  toward  passage  of  this  act. 

Local  co-ops  or  pwwer  systems  now  provide 
the  rural  power  lines  and  certain  related 
electric  expenditures. 

On  May  11,  Nebraska  will  be  celebrating 
the  32nd  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  It  will  not  get  the 
publicity  the  Nebraska  CenteniUal  is  at- 
tracting; yet  just  as  the  Model  T  heralded 
a  new  era  In  transportation,  R.E.A.  has  pro- 
vided a  better  standard  of  Uving  for  rural 
Nebraska  and  improved  farm  production. 

Nebraska's  Centennial  displays  have  made 
me  more  conscious  than  ever  how  fortunate 
I  am  to  be  of  this  generation.  I  enjoy  elec- 
tricity in  many  medias. 

Rural  Electrification  on  farms  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  farmer,  both  in 
his  home  and  about  his  farmstead.  It  has 
"Ufted  the  load  from  their  tired  backs." 

In  the  form  of  heat,  electricity  provides 
a  comfortable  temperature,  and  a  supply  of 
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bot  water.  It  provides  the  ilgbt  tempera- 
tures for  processing  farm  produce  as  found 
In  bulk  milk  coolers. 

Through  the  medliun  of  light  It  Increases 
efficiency  and  promotes  safety.  Plant  and  ani- 
mal production  may  be  stimulated  as  found 
In  modem  poultry  and  greenhouses. 

Electricity  has  Its  widest  applications  In 
the  form  of  power.  On  farms  electric  motors 
drive  grain  elevators  and  conveyors,  grind 
feed,  air-cure  grain  and  hay.  and  powers  shop 
tools.  It  can  remove  manure  from  dairy 
bams  or  poultry  houses  as  well  as  Insure  an 
automatic  water  supply  or  control-^  venti- 
lating system.  It  accurately  cools  the  mlllc, 
refrigerates  storage,  or  even  mows  the  lawn. 
Electric  power  has  made  the  farm  gas  engine 
and  hand  crank  obsolete. 

Farm  homemakers  are  delighted  to  enjoy 
the  conveniences  of  the  city  homemaker. 
Heating,  lighting,  cooling,  and  all  the  many 
power  driven  appliances  free  her  from  house 
work  drudgery. 

I  believe  R.K.A.  wiU  continue  to  improve 
the  rural  economic  condition  of  Nebraska  by 
utilizing  local  resources  and  attracting  new 
Industry.  What  a  future! 

Development  or  Rttkai.  ELECTRmcATioN 
Df  My  Area 

(By  Janice  Kloepper,  Elgin  Public  School, 
Elgin,  Nebr.) 

The  time  is  a  period  between  1882  and 
1935.  As  we  look  at  the  rural  Nebraslca,  we  see 
only  scattered  farmhouses  about  the  country. 
liOoking  into  one  of  these  houses  the  first 
modem  conveniences  we  notice  are  a  wood 
burning  stove,  and  a  lantern.  Now  the  time  is 
1967  and  looking  in  the  same  house  we  see 
an  electric  range;  Instead  of  the  lantern  we 
And  On  the  wall  a  switch  for  the  electric 
light. 

How  did  this  change  come  to  be?  This  is 
where  the  story  of  how  the  REA  came  into 
being  starts. 

The  first  big  step  occurred  on  May  11.  1935, 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  created 
by  Executive  Order,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  However,  there  was  little  in- 
terest at  first  because  private  power  com- 
panies did  not  believe  that  farmers  could 
afford  electric  service. 

This  did  not  stop  the  determined  Nebras- 
kans  though.  Farmers  held  countless  meet- 
ings making  plans  to  organize  their  own 
power  district.  Then  came  the  first  problems. 
In  1934  and  1936  Nebraska  was  faced  by  a 
dry  period  In  which  crops  were  p>oor  and  they 
were  faced  by  a  serious  fund  shortage.  Sena- 
tor George  W.  Norris  noticing  the  plight  of 
the  Nebraskans  if  they  did  not  receive  aid 
introduced  about  in  1936  a  bill  which  would 
enable  REA  to  receive  $40,000,000  annually. 
His  co-sponsor  was  Representative  Sam  Ray- 
bum  of  Texas. 

With  this  new  crutch  to  aid  them,  they 
completed  final  plans  to  surge  on  to  the  big 
day  tn  April  29,  1940.  when  116  miles  were 
completed  of  energized  line  serving  148  cus- 
tomers. 

At  this  time  18.9  per  cent  of  Nebraska 
farms  had  electric  service.  By  1950  72.2  per 
cent  had  service,  and  in  1966  98.0  per  cent  of 
the  farms  had  it. 

But  does  it  all  stop  here?  No,  in  order  to 
keep  all  services  up  rural  electric  systems 
borrow  money  from  the  REA  to  build  the 
latest  electric  facilities  to  serve  their  cus- 
tomers. These  loans  are  repaid  with  a  two 
per  cent  interest  rate  set  by  the  passage  of 
the  Pace  Act  in  1944.  The  system  has  enabled 
Nebraska  rural  electric  systems  to  operate 
about  59,307  miles  of  line  and  operate  this 
service  for  102,315  customers. 

Although  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  how 
rural  electrification  got  its  start  in  my  area. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  more  modern  life. 
Today  it  is  still  expanding  and  improving  as 
Senator  John  Sherman  of  Kentucky  stated; 
quote — ".  .  .  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
for  the  increasing  use  of  electric  energy  calU 
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for  heavier  equipment  and  enlarged  facilities, 
to  provide  and  carry  the  power  which  modem 
rural  life  demands  today." 

The    Value     or   Rttkai.    Electrotcation    in 

Ous  Home  and  CoMMTTNrrr 

(By   Vickie   Maska,   PrankUn    High    School, 

Franklin.  Nebr.) 

What  Is  electricity?  According  to  Noah 
Webster,  it  Is  an  imponderable  and  Invisible 
agent  producing  light,  heat,  chemical  decom- 
position, and  other  physical  phenomena.  But 
to  the  rural  inhabitant  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  To  him  electricity  is  a  way  of  life. 

In  1920  only  7  per  cent  of  the  farms  had 
electric  power;  but  by  tbe  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury three  fom^hs  of  aD  farms  in  the  United 
States  were  electrified.  Rural  electrification 
is  so  widespread,  in  contrast  to  what  it  was 
several  years  ago,  that  many  take  it  for 
granted.  It  la  only  when  one  finds  himself 
without  it  that  one  realizes  Its  g^reat  value. 

The  value  of  this  Lb  proven  inside  the  home. 
For  example,  light  and  water,  two  of  the 
most  Important  assets,  are  provided  by  elec- 
tricity. Electric  heat  provides  many  homes 
with  warmth  so  vital  In  the  Nebraska  bllz- 
zarding  winter  months,  as  electricity  also 
makes  air  conditioning  possible  In  the  blis- 
tering summers.  Household  tasks  are  light- 
ened Immensely  and  tlrae-consumlng  Jobs  are 
shortened  by  the  use  ol  many  electric  appli- 
ances such  as  washers,  dryers,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, dishwashers,  and  Irons.  The  kitchen, 
sometimes  considered  the  tieart  of  the  home, 
is  the  center  of  numerous  electric  devices,  the 
range,  the  refrigerator,  mixers,  skillets,  and 
others  which  help  make  it  the  heart.  Wlien 
one  speaks  of  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  home  he  also  speaks  of  electricity,  for 
many  of  these  are  made  possible  by  It.  Illus- 
trating this  is  electric  blankets  and  deep 
freezers.  Where  would  people  be  without  the 
news  transmitted  to  ^em  by  the  popular 
radio  and  television  which  also  offers  enter- 
tainment? 

Moving  to  the  outside,  electricity  Is  found 
equally  important.  Th»  back-breaking  task 
of  scooping  grain  is  eliminated  by  the  elec- 
tric auger  and  elevator.  An  outstanding  aid 
to  the  farmer  is  Irrigation.  The  milking  ma- 
chine and  electric  separator  are  Indispensable 
items  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Water,  a  must  to 
the  farmer,  is  available  whenever  needed. 
Mechanical  tools,  essential  In  farm  labor,  are 
operated  by  electricity.  Kerosene  lanterns 
can  now  be  stored  on  the  shelf  because  of 
the  yard  lights  which  illumine  the  darkness. 
The  development  and  use  of  these  electric  de- 
vices has  led  to  Increased  livestock  and  crop 
production  and  provided  the  farm  laborers 
with  more  leisure  time. 

The  coming  of  rural  public  power  put  rural 
areas  on  an  equal  basis  with  urban  areas.  Op- 
portunities and  comforts  once  only  available 
to  city  inhabitants  are  now  enjoyed  and  used 
to  advantage  by  people  living  In  rural  areas. 
A  country  home  can  be  as  beautiful,  modern, 
and  convenient  as  one  In  any  area. 

Through  these  things  It  Is  evident  that 
rural  public  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopments and  achievements  of  this  mod- 
ernized world.  By  saving  time,  lessening  bur- 
dens, providing  more  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  opportunities,  and  modernizing  his  home 
in  general,  rural  electrification  has  revolu- 
tionized and  improved  the  living  standard  of 
the  rural  inhabitant.  This  has  taken  place 
not  only  In  my  home  and  community,  but 
nationwide,  thus  making  for  a  more  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  country. 

The  Value  of  RmiAL  Eusctrification  m  Oua 

Home  and  COMmunptt 
(By  Dennis  Pelster,  Dtlton  Public  School, 
Dalton.  Webr.) 
Riiral  electrification  bas  brought  the  peo- 
ple of  our  commumty  out  of  the  darkness 
into  a  bright  future.  It  has  made  it  possible 
to  eliminate  early  "conveniences"  and  sub- 
stitute   modem    electrical    appliances    for 


them,  thus,  aiding  our  rural  people  In  keep- 
ing step  with  their  city  coxmterparts.  ice 
boxes,  kerosene  lamps,  coal  stoves,  scrub 
boards,  hand  pumps  and  water  dippers  are 
no  longer  commonplace  articles  of  today  Now 
for  your  Saturday  night  bath,  you  can  bask 
in  a  tub  of  hot  water  supplied  from  a  nearby 
faucet  instead  of  huddling  in  a  tin  tub 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor 
filled  with  water  provided  from  a  kettle 
heated  on  the  kitchen  stove.  Plumbing  facili- 
ties do  not  consist  of  the  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck catalogue  in  a  shack  at  the  end  of  a 
worn  path;  instead,  we  have  an  electric 
pressure  system  and  modern  indoor 
plumbing. 

Freezers,  automatic  washers  and  dryers 
self-defrosting  refrigerators,  and  many  more 
modem  electrical  conveniences  have  eman- 
cipated the  farmer's  wife  from  many  tedi- 
ous Jobs  and  allow  her  more  free  time  for 
the  activities  that  she  would  like,  such  as 
playing  an  occasional  game  of  golf  or  spon- 
soring a  group  of  Oirl  Scouts.  Now  she  may 
devote  more  of  her  time  to  her  family.  Almost 
everything  a  housewife  does  during  the  day. 
from  the  time  she  shuts  off  the  electric 
alarm  clock  in  the  moming  until  she  flips 
the  last  light  switch  at  night,  is  dependent 
in  some  way  on  electricity. 

Consider  the  farmer  who  conserves  much 
time  and  energy  when  he  can  Just  push  a 
button  and  have  his  cattle  fed  by  an  elec- 
trical feeding  system.  Many  a  farmer  has 
saved  his  golden  harvest  from  a  devastating 
hall  storm  by  reaping  wet  grain  and  drying 
it  In  an  electric  grain  dryer.  The  advent  of 
electric  grain  augers  has  practically  dis- 
continued the  need  for  a  scoop  shovel.  When 
time  is  at  a  premium,  costly  machinery  re- 
pairs may  be  made  hastily  with  an  electric 
welder. 

Even  the  mighty  United  States  Govern- 
ment needed  rural  electrification  when  the 
National  Defense  Mlnuteman  Program  was 
carried  out  in  Western  Nebraska  when  the 
missile  silos  and  slteu  were  established. 
Wealthy  oil  companies  need  electricity  to 
power  the  huge  pumps  they  have  on  the  oil 
wells  which  dot  our  countryside.  Due  to 
ample  low  cost  electric  power,  several  In- 
dustries have  located  in  our  vicinity  In  the 
last  five  years.  These  things  all  help  to  bring 
additional  income  to  our  locality. 

In  1936,  a  group  of  foreslghted  men.  seek- 
ing a  better  way  of  life,  formed  co-ops  who 
borrowed  money  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  which  was  a  division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  order  to  finance  rural  electrical 
systems. 

There  still  remains  an  abundance  of  tilings 
to  be  done.  More  electrical  convemences  will 
be  developed  in  the  future.  Many  giant  steps 
will  be  taken  in  progress  for  the  rural  pop- 
ulation due  to  electric  power.  Rural  electri- 
fication— what  would  we  do  without  it! 

Ths  Value  or  Rural  ELECTRmcAXlON  in  Och 
Home  and  Community 

(By  Stanley  R.  Rabbe.  Sutton  High  School. 
Sutton,  Nebr.) 

Electricity  came  to  our  home  Novemlser  1. 
1949.  Preparation  was  made  for  this  event 
by  a  qualified  electrician.  Preparations  for  a 
new  baby  In  the  household  were  also  being 
made.  Excitement  and  anticipation  filled  the 
air. 

So  It  was  that  I  was  born  November  15. 
1949.  the  year  our  home  and  farm  became 
electrified.  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  value  it 
has  been.  The  barn  was  wired  as  soon  as 
the  house  wiring  was  completed.  Milking 
cows  at  regular  hours  required  additional 
hours  of  light  over  winter  months.  Before 
rural  electrification.  It  was  furnished  by  a 
kerosene  lantern.  To  Increase  production  of 
eggs,  the  chickens  had  to  have  additional 
hours  to  eat  and  drink.  This  had  been  ac- 
complished with  a  gasoline  lantern. 

The   farrowing  house   for   pigs   was   also 


wired.  This  gave  an  immediate  increase  In 
the  baby  pig  crop.  Heat  bulbs  installed  in 
divided  pens  gave  baby  pigs  heat  they 
needed,   plus  safety   away   from   mother. 

The  increased  income  helped  us  provide 
improvements  for  the  home.  The  iron  and 
washing  machine  were  the  first  purchases. 
Soon  after,  there  was  refrigeration.  With  a 
growing  boy  in  the  family,  groceries  were 
very  important.  Larger  portions  of  food  could 
be  purchased  on  special  sales  and  stored 
safely.  Thus  electricity  was  saving  for  us 
again. 

Mother  really  had  a  helpmate  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  new  electric  range  was 
installed.  It  cooks  to  perfection,  large  or 
small  portions.  Timed  cooking,  pre-set  by 
mother,  freed  her  for  other  duties.  The  mess 
of  flame  and  soot  from  grandmother's  day 
are  gone.  Pretty  curtains  and  clean  walls  re- 
main bright. 

In  seventeen  years,  we  have  learned  to 
make  electricity  work  for  us.  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  helping  dad  work  with  the  drying  of 
grain,  augerlng  it  into  bins  for  storage  and 
feeding  purposes,  plus  all  the  other  farm 
work  made  easier  and  faster  with  electricity. 

From  these  examples,  you  can  see  how  our 
income  has  increased,  and  how  we  have 
been  given  additional  hours  for  our  home 
and  community. 

Our  yard  light,  as  well  as  our.  neighbors'. 
Is  also  among  the  welcome  conveniences. 
Many  pre  the  times  dad  and  I  have  made  the 
necessary  repairs  to  machinery,  broken  down 
In  han'est  time,  by  this  yard  light  after  dark. 
The  yard  light  welcomes  neighbors  and 
frlend.s  for  a  friendly  evening  of  visiting  and 
card.s.  It  waits  patiently  to  show  us  the  way 
home  after  school  activities.  Neighbors' 
lights  over  this  wide  prairie  country  gives  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  and  friendliness  to  our 
community.  The  splderwork  of  millions  of 
miles  of  electric  wire  connect  us  closely. 

Electric  cooperatives  have  improved  our 
economy. 

Electricity  has  given  us  safety  In  many 
dark  comers. 

Electricity  has  given  us  convenience  to  do 
our  Jobs  better. 

We  have  been  given  extra  time  to  devote 
to  nur  home  and  community. 

We  are  seventeen  years  old.  electricity  and 
I.  and  we  are  growing  and  looking  toward 
a  wonderful  future. 

The  Value  op  Rural  Electritication  in  Our 
Home   and   Community 

(By  Elaine  Waggoner,  Huntley  High  School, 
Republican  City.  Nebr.) 

The  REA  is  a  way  of  life  in  my  community. 
It  provides  many  of  the  basic  essentials  so 
that  xe  can  be  more  comfortable. 

The  farmer  especially  needs  electricity  to 
do  his  Job  well  and  if  It  were  not  for  the 
RE.\.  he  would  have  none.  On  the  farm  elec- 
tricity is  used  for  lighting,  of  course,  but  this 
Is  only  one  of  its  minor  functions.  It  also 
pumps  water  for  people,  livestock,  and  crops. 
Electricity  gives  heat  to  homes  and  to  ani- 
mals such  as  baby  pigs  whose  lives  depend 
upon  It.  The  REA  also  provides  us  with  a  link 
to  the  outside  world  by  giving  us  a  chance 
to  learn  through  television,  radio,  and  rec- 
ords. Our  food  Is  cooled  and  cooked  by  elec- 
trlcltv  and  our  clothes  are  washed  and  dried 
by  It." 

Thesp,  of  course,  were  Just  obvious  uses  of 
electricity.  There  are  many  we  hardly  notice 
.such  Rs  our  dependence  on  the  light  bulb  to 
help  us  find  things  and  even  to  read.  There 
are  many  more  we  never  even  think  about 
since  electricity  is  so  completely  woven  into 
the  fiber  of  our  dally  lives. 

To  different  people  electricity  means  many 
different  things.  To  a  small  child  it  Is  the 
security  of  knowing  a  light  switch  Is  always 
near  to  keep  back  darkness.  Teenagers  prac- 
tically subsist  on  electricity  since  it  plays 
their  record  players,  radios,  and  television 


sets.  Without  It  for  "burning  the  midnight 
oil"  homework  would  never  be  completed. 
To  adults  the  REA  means  an  economical  way 
of  getting  hard  work  done.  In  our  lives  today 
machines  do  ninety  per  cent  of  our  work  and 
electricity  runs  many  of  these  machines. 
With  the  REA  as  a  helper  farmers  can  finish 
their  work  quickly  and  have  time  for  recrea- 
tion which  also  Is  often  provided  by  elec- 
tricity. To  older  people  electricity  helps  cut 
loneliness  by  bringing  entertainment  into 
their  home. 

Besides  these  important  functions,  our 
REA  has  another  advantage.  It  is  owned  by 
the  people  who  use  it  so  they  have  a  say  in 
the  business  matters  of  the  company.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  prices  low.  In  recent  years 
instead  of  prices  raising  per  kilowatt  hour 
they  have  gone  down  which  is  an  exact  op- 
posite of  almost  everything  else  in  the 
country. 

But  what  does  Rural  Electrification  mean 
to  me?  The  REA  for  me  has  always  been  a 
constant  friend.  I  have  never  had  to  be  with- 
out it  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  any  one 
time.  For  this  reason  I  probably  do  not  ap- 
preciate It  as  much  as  my  parents  since  they 
spent  their  childhoods  without  it.  But  I  do 
realize  that  without  it  I  would  not  be  as  well 
informed,  I  would  have  to  work  harder  and 
I  would  not  be  as  healthy  as  I  am  now.  But 
most  Important  of  all:  the  REA  means  a 
company  that  is  always  near  and  ready  to 
serve  cheaply  and  efficiently. 

The  REA  is  a  silent  servant  that  Improves 
our  farming  community  and  my  family  each 
dav  it  serves  us. 


AMENDMENT      OP      TITLE      III      OF 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  Introducing  a  bill  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  tMr. 
ByrdI,  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  junior 
Senat.or  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
DiRKSEN  ] ,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] .  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPER],  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PRO0TY],  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
syhania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TALMAncEl,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THtTRMONDl,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoitng]. 

The  bill  amends  title  HI  of  the  Tariff 
Tr.ide  Expansion  Act  of  1962  so  as  to 
substitute  for  the  required  finding  of 
serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  do- 
mestic industry,  a  requirement  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  find  "whether,  as  a 
result,  in  v/hole  or  In  part,  of  conces- 
sions granted  under  trade  agreements, 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  In  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties, either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  Injury  to 


the  domestic  Industry  producing  an  arti- 
cle which  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  imported  article." 

The  bill  provides  that  increased  im- 
ports, either  actual  or  relative,  shall  be 
considered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
concerned  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  that  such  increased  imports  have 
contributed  in  any  substantial  degree 
toward  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  directed  to  make  a  finding  of  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  when  it 
finds  that  increased  imp>orts  have  con- 
tributed or  are  contributing  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree  to  a  declining  volume  of 
domestic  production,  regardless  of  other 
influencing  factors. 

The  bill  substitutes  similar  findings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  firm  to  seek 
adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
or  for  a  group  of  workers  to  seek  adjust- 
ment under  chapter  3,  of  title  in. 

Under  the  bill,  if  the  Tariff  ComnUs- 
sion  makes  the  necessary  finding  of  seri- 
ous injury  or  threat  thereof,  it  is  manda- 
tory upon  the  President  to  provide  tariff 
adjustment  for  the  affected  domestic 
industry  and  to  authorize  firms  in  such 
industry  and  groups  of  workers  in  such 
industry  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  HI. 
In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  Tariff 
Commission's  finding  as  to  the  amount 
of  Increase,  in,  or  imposition,  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  the 
serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof  to  the 
domestic  industry  binding  upon  the 
President.  That  is,  the  President  would 
have  to  provide  the  tariff  adjustment 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  ser- 
ious injury  or  threat  thereof. 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  a  domestic  article  is  considered 
"directly  competitive  with"  an  imported 
article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  impwrtation  of  the  im- 
ported article  has  an  economic  effect  on 
producers  of  the  domestic  article  com- 
parable to  the  effect  of  importation  of 
articles  in  the  same  stage  of  processing 
as  the  domestic  article.  For  this  purpose, 
an  unprocessed  article  is  considered  to 
be  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

The  bill  adds  a  provision  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  provide  that,  in 
determining  whether  an  unprocessed 
article — that  is,  a  raw  material — is  di- 
rectly competitive  with  an  imported  ar- 
ticle at  a  later  stage  of  processing — that 
is,  a  finished  or  semifinished  imported 
article — the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
weigh  carefully,  among  other  factors, 
the  relationship  of  the  unprocessed  ar- 
ticle and  the  imported  article,  the  num- 
ber of  processes  involved,  and  the 
number  and  volume  of  secondary  ma- 
terials required. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1  week 
or  until  the  close  of  business  on  Tues- 
day, June  8,  to  allow  Senators  who  may 
desire  to  cosponsor  the  measure  to  do  so. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  will  permit  me.  It  Is  my 
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understanding  that  a  general  objection 
was  lodged  some  time  ago  to  having  bills 
lie  on  the  table.  My  personal  feeling  is 
not  to  object  to  any  such  request,  my- 
self; but  In  view  of  that  program  laid 
down  by  the  leadership  on  this  side,  I 
have  agreed  to  object.  Therefore.  I 
object. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand completely.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Since  this  legislation  is 
actually  an  updating  of  S.  2178  that  the 
late  Styles  Bridges,  then  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  Senate,  Intro- 
duced on  June  29,  1961,  I  shall  liberally 
use  many  of  the  same  observations  that 
he  did  on  that  date. 

As  he  said  at  the  outset  of  his  speech 
that  day,  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  this  bill  had  its  beginning 
in  the  sincere  appeals  of  an  unemployed 
shoeworker  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  entreaties  of  a  desperate  textile 
manufacturer,  or,  indeed,  in  my  own 
deep-rooted  belief  that  we  Invite  disaster 
when  we  close  our  eyes  to  ailing  domestic 
industry. 

Six  years  ago  Senator  Bridges  &aid: 

In  any  case,  the  basis  tor  this  bUl  is  valid. 
And,  I  might  add,  the  need  for  this  legislation 
Is  overpowering.  Industry,  the  Ufeblood  of 
our  Nation's  free  enterprise  system,  Is  In 
trouble^  The  American  giant  which  produces 
the  weapons  of  wartime  and  the  labor-sav- 
ing, time-saving  devices  of  peacetime  Is  fac- 
ing a  serious  and  unfair  challenge  from 
abroad.  The  same  seemingly  Indestructible 
giant  which  provides  necessary  employment 
to  keep  this  country  economically  strong  has 
been  very  seriously  wounded  by  the  sharp 
luUfe  of  low-co6t  Imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  far.  despite  significant  losses.  It 
has  managed  to  survive,  but  even  a  giant  can 
bleed  to  death.  I  respectfully  introduce  this 
bill  as  a  tovu-nlquet  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

What  Senator  Bridges  said  6  years  ago 
is  even  more  applicable  now.  Five  years 
ago,  many  of  us  went  along  with,  and 
voted  for,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  for  two  basic  reasons.  The  first  rea- 
son was  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  ob- 
structionists against  reciprocal  trade 
agre«nents.  No  one  haa  consistently  sup- 
ported reciprocal  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation more  than  I  have. 

But  we  did  not  want  to  blindly  and 
"carte  blanc"  support  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  legislation  to  the  detriment 
of  domestic  producers.  We  were  not  ask- 
ing for  special  and  restrictive  protection- 
ism; but  we  were  asking  that  the  trade 
agreements  be  truly  reciprocal. 

So  we  were  offered  what  was  called  the 
orderly  marketing  agreement  approach, 
which  was  incorporated  in  sections  352 
and  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  These  provisions  were  repre- 
sented to  be  saviors  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers. They  were  particularly  hailed 
as  saviors  l«r  the  shoe  manufacturers. 
They  were  represented  as  providing 
the  way  out  for  those  who  did  not 
want  to  be  tagged  as  obstructionists  to 
reciprocal  trade,  but  who  still  wanted  to 
obtain  equitable  treatment  for  their  do- 
mestic producers.  This  was  the  second 
basic  reason  why  many  of  us  ultimately 
supported  the  trade  expansion  bill  back 
in  1962. 


Yet,  some  of  us  did  express  skepticism 
as  to  whether  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Agreement  approach  would  really  pro- 
duce the  happy  solution  that  it  was  prom- 
ised that  it  would.  Five  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  have  proved  that  our  worst  fears 
and  skepticism  were,  unfortunately, 
justified. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  352 
and  section  301(b) — tiie  provisions  that 
provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment approach — section  352  authorizes 
the  President  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional orderly  marketing  agreement  only 
after  receiving  an  afflrmative  finding  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry.  After 
such  an  afflrmative  finding  is  received, 
the  President  may — and  I  repeat  the 
word  "may"  for  clarification  and  empha- 
sis— under  section  352  negotiate  such 
an  agreement  in  lieu  of  exercising  the 
authority  contained  in  section  351(a)  (1) . 

Now  what  have  these  originally  greatly 
heralded  orderly  marketing  agreement 
provisions  produced  In  results  for  the 
equitable  treatment  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers during  the  5  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962? 
Exactly  nothing — I  repeat,  exactly  noth- 
ing. So  much  promised  5  years  ago;  and 
absolutely  nothing  delivered  by  the  or- 
derly marketing  agreement  approach  in 
the  past  5  years. 

For  the  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  in  a  memorandum 
dated  February  15,  1967,  reported  that^ 

There  have  been  no  afBrmatlve  findings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(b). 
In  the  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authority  granted 
under  section  352. 

Section  352  being  the  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  section  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  Notliing  delivered 
from  so  much  promise. 

I  have  inquired  more  specifically  on 
the  operational  record  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  section  301  and 
352  that  established  the  so-called  or- 
derly marketing  agreement  machinery. 
The  information  fiu'nished  me  is  a  sum- 
mary, as  of  today,  compiled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
through  the  entire  5-year  period  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  this  very  day. 

That  summary  compiled  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission revealed  that  there  had  been  only 
20  investigations  completed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  during  the 
period  covered.  It  further  showed  that  on 
these  20  investigations,  not^nce  did  the 
Tariff  Commission  render  an  afflrma- 
tive finding  in  favor  of  domestic  produc- 
ers. More  than  that,  it  revealed  that  In 
all  but  two  of  these  investigations — in  18 
out  of  20 — the  negative  findings  were 
unanimous.  One  negative  finding  was  a 
3-to-2  spUt  decision — the  other,  a  2-to-2 
split  decision.  One  investigation,  started 
in  April  of  this  year,  is  still  underway. 

But  what  is  even  more  shocking  to 
me,  is  the  fact  that  domestic  producers 
thought  so  little  of,  and  had  so  little 
faith  in,  the  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment approach  to  equitable  solution  of 


their  problems  of  the  low-cost  import 
competition,  that  only  21  times  have  they 
petitioned  for  an  investigation. 

After  the  manner  in  which  the  shoe 
manufacturers  5  years  ago  heralded  the 
orderly  marketing  agreement  approach 
as  the  salvation  of  their  Industry 
against  the  competition  of  low-cost  im- 
ports, I  am  particularly  shocked  to  find 
that  no  one  in  the  shoe  industry — no 
shoe  industry  association,  no  shoe  manu- 
facturer, no  shoeworkers  union — no  one, 
but  no  one — filed  a  petition  to  invoke 
the  orderly  marketing  agreement  ma- 
chinery. Such  a  complete  absence  of 
petitioning  devastatingly  reveals  how 
little  faith  the  shoe  industry  and  work- 
ers actually  have  had  in  the  orderly 
marketing  agreement  approach  on 
which  they  originally  lavished  so  much 
praise. 

Almost  equal  in  the  original  praise  of 
the  orderly  marketing  agreement  ap- 
proach was  the  textile  industry — yet  in 
the  past  5  years  there  has  been  only  one 
petition  for  its  invocation  by  anyone  in 
the  textile  industry.  That  petition  was 
filed  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  of  Cordova,  Ala.,  over  3  years 
ago  in  1963. 

Added  to  this  overwhelmingly  nega- 
tive 5-year  record  of  the  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  approach  are  disturbing 
indications  from  the  recently  completed 
Kennedy  round  of  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. I  quote  from  a  recent  statement  of 
a  person  who  lives  with  this  problem, 
and  obviously  has  a  greater  depth  of 
knowledge  on  it  than  I  have. 

On  May  17,  1967,  William  J.  Erwin, 
president  of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers  Institute,  released  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  textile  tariff 
reductions  made  during  the  Kennedy 
round  of  GATT  negotiations: 

Although  specific  details  are  not  available. 
we  understand  that  textile  tariff  cuts  which 
average  approximately  20  per  cent  on  cotton 
products,  13  per  cent  on  man-made  fiber 
products,  and  something  substantially  more 
on  man-made  fibers  and  yarn  have  been 
made  at  Geneva.  We  understand  fxirther  that 
there  are  no  cuts  on  woolen  products,  other 
than  the  so-called  hand-loomed  Items. 

It  Is  tragic  that  our  government  has  re- 
duced tariffs  In  view  of  the  enormous  volume 
and  Increasing  rate  of  textile  products  Im- 
ports already  entering  the  U.S.  marlcet. 
Some  representatives  of  government  and 
many  Interested  members  of  Congress  have 
been  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  by 
tariff  cuts.  We  regret  that  their  efforts  were 
not  more  successful. 

The  fact  remains  that  any  level  of  tariff 
cuts  increases  the  vulnerability  of  our  tex- 
tile industry  to  low-wage  foreign  Imports. 

During  the  life  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
we  have  seen  textile  Imports  build  up  from 
926  million  square  yards  in  1961  to  a  current 
rate  of  2.8  billion,  a  three-fold  increase. 
What  has  happened  at  Geneva  can  only  make 
the  situation  worse. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  to  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  expanding  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market.  In 
the  case  of  textile  products,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  prime  beneficiary  will  be  Japan  and  other 
low-wage  textile  producing  nations.  These 
are  the  countries  that  already  are  siphoning 
off  American  Jobs. 

Apparently  nothing  was  done  In  Geneva 
about  the  non- tariff  barriers  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  U.S.  textile  exports  to  many  coun- 
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tries  of  the  world;  neither  did  it  eliminate 
the  barriers  with  which  other  countries  keep 
out  Imports  from  Japan  and  other  low-wage 
countries,  thereby  giving  further  encourage- 
ment to  these  countries  to  focxis  on  the 
American  market. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  textile  tariff  cuts, 
it  Is  all  the  more  clear  that  the  only  solution 
for  the  survival  of  a  healthy,  efficient,  ex- 
panding textile  industry  In  America  is  a  sys- 
tem of  quantitative  controls  for  man-made 
fiber,  man-made  fiber  products,  and  woolen 
textile  products,  together  with  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  GATT  Cotton  Textile 
Control  Arrangement,  which  we  definitely 
have  not  had  In  recent  years.  These  objec- 
tives will  continue  to  be  the  prime  concern 
of  the  U.S.  textile  industry,  and  will  be  pur- 
sued with  all  the  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
it  can  mxister. 

The  March  18.  1967,  editorial  of 
Leather  and  Shoes  stated  that  the  "foot- 
wear industry  is  now  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  major  disaster,  due  more  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  influx  of  imported 
footwear.  We  are  faced  with  a  Govern- 
ment trade  policy  which  appears  willing 
to  sacrifice  one  of  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant industries  in  the  interest  of  so- 
called  political  necessity."  I  will  not 
read  the  entire  editorial,  but  rather  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Up    For     Grabs — A    $5     Bn.LioN     Industry 

Few  people,  especially  in  Government 
circles,  realize  that  the  $5  billion  plus  foot- 
wear industry,  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  stable  standbys  In  U.S.  manufac- 
turing circles,  Is  now  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  major  disaster. 

Rather  than  looking  forward  to  projected 
growth  In  1967  and  ensuing  years,  some  800 
odd  domestic  footwear  manufacturers  and 
their  hundreds  of  suppliers  may  soon  find 
themselves  facing  a  long  period  of  attrition 
and  decline. 

The  footwear  Industry's  bright  future  seen 
for  the  i970'8  and  beyond.  Its  hitherto  mod- 
erate but  assured  growth  rate.  Is  almost  sure 
to  prove  but  a  dim  memory.  Even  the  665 
million  pairs  of  conventional  shoes  expected 
to  roll  off  our  production  lines  this  year  may 
turn  out  to  be  more  shadow  than  substance. 

This  astonishing  turn  of  events  din  only 
be  attributed  to  a  fact  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore :  the  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing  Industry 
is  up  for  grabs.  In  more  than  300  years  of 
contributing  to  the  nation's  progress  and 
well-being,  It  has  never  been  threatened  as  It 
is  today. 

Apparently  Congress  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment— we  haven't  been  able  to  pin  down  the 
Individuals  or  groups  responsible — regards 
the  American  footwear  Industry  as  expend- 
able. 

Otherwise,  how  could  cheap  labor,  low-cost 
ImpKirted  footwear  be  allowed  to  reach  close 
to  17  percent  of  domestic  production  In  1966? 

How,  we  ask,  could  our  State  Department 
consider  reducing  Imported  footwear  tariffs 
by  as  much  as  SO  percent  (at  the  Kennedy 
Rounds)  while  reciprocity  remains  a  fig- 
ment of  somebody's  Imrglnatlon?  And  while 
foreign  goveriunents  continue  to  encourage 
footwear  exports  to  the  U.S.  through  export 
subsidies? 

How  could  Congress  consider  opening  our 
gates  wide  to  a  flood  of  cheap  shoes  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  via  the  projected  Bast- 
West  Trade  BUI? 

We  submit  that  the  current  log  In  domestic 
shoe  production,  which  has  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  concerned  over  a  severe  drop 
in  new  orders,  is  due  more  to  the  rapidly  ex- 


panding influx  of  Imported  footwear  than 
to  any  decline  In  consumer  demand.  Witness 
the  24  percent  Increase  in  footwear  Imports 
during  January,  lifting  Imports  to  an  un- 
precedented 23  percent  of  U.S.  footwear  pro- 
duction for  that  month. 

Witness  the  fact  that  while  American  man- 
iifacturers  went  begging  for  orders  at  the 
recent  New  York  and  Boston  shoe  shows.  Im- 
porters at  the  same  shows  were  busily  writ- 
ing a  record  volume  of  orders  for  low-cost, 
foreign-made  footwear  of  all  types. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  situation  will 
soon  become  Intolerable.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  record  Invasion  of  Imported  footwear 
and  leathers  with  which  our  domestic  in- 
dustries cannot  possibly  compete  solely  be- 
cause of  price.  We  are  faced  with  a  govern- 
ment trade  policy  which  appears  willing  to 
sacrifice  one  of  the  nation's  most  Important 
industries  in  the  Interests  of  so-caUed  "pwllt- 
ical   necessity". 

Thus  we  can  only  look  forward  to  a  de- 
clining share  of  the  American  footwetu-  mar- 
ket and  closed  doors  overseas.  The  Inevitable 
result  Is  a  growing  mortality  rate  among  U.S. 
footwear  producers,  among  the  highest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  relation  to  dollar  volume, 
as  well  as  severe  attrition  among  tarmers 
and  suppliers — and  thousands  of  workers 
thrown  out  of  Jobs. 

The  issue  is  no  longer  one  of  outmoded 
political  expediency.  Today — right  now — It 
concerns  the  survival  of  an  Industry! 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  steted 
previously,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
international  trade  throughout  my  27 
years  in  Congress — an  advocate  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  as  long  as 
they  were  reciprocal.  But  as  the  Daily 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Maine, 
stated  in  its  May  25,  1967,  editorial: 

The  liberalization  of  international  trade 
Is  always  a  goal  worth  pursuing — but  never 
at  the  expense  of  American  domestic  in- 
dustries and  American  workers'  Jobs. 

Rather  than  read  that  entire  editorial, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Geneva:     Wow    Textiles    Hubt? 

The  texUle  industry  in  New  England  and 
the  South  now  looks  somewhat  apprehen- 
sively to  President  Johnson  for  a  helping 
hand.  The  Industry  hopes  for  protection 
against  lower-cost  foreign  competition,  in 
the  wake  of  the  so-called  "Kennedy  round  " 
trade  negotiations  recently  concluded  in 
Geneva. 

Kennebec  Journal  Washington  Bureau  re- 
porter Don  Larrabee  says  it  will  be  late  next 
next  month  before  details  are  published  on 
every  item  negotiated  at  Geneva,  but  that 
"enough  Is  known  about  the  textile  agree- 
ments to  make  the  industry  apprehensive. 

Southern  congressmen,  representing  states 
virlth  heavy  concentrations  of  texUle  manu- 
facturing, had  a  closed-door  meeting  last 
week  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
Larrabee  reports,  on  the  "damage"  to  domes- 
tic textiles  at  Geneva. 

One  participant  quoted  anonymously  by 
the  Washington  reporter,  commented:  'What 
we  learned  from  Mr.  Rusk  offers  little  or  no 
encouragement  for  the  textile  mdustry.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Industry  Is  In  a  worse  position 
than  It  was  when  the  negotiations  were 
started  In  1962.  We  did  get  a  three-year  ex- 
tension of  the  long-term  agreement.  But  this 
agreement  In  the  past  has  not  been  admin- 
istered in  the  manner  originally  contem- 
plated." 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program 
which  Involved  53  of  the  world's  most  Impor- 
tant trading  nations  In  the  Geneva  "Ken- 


nedy roiuid"  negotiations  is  a  program  which 
gives  extensive  tariff-cutting  power  to  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  UJ3.  government. 
That  power,  In  theory.  Is  in  President  John- 
son's hands;  In  actuality,  it  Is  wielded  for 
him  by  more  or  less  anonymous  employes 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Larrabee  reports. 
In  this  connnectlon : 

"Apparently  Secretary  Busk  and  his  aides 
reported  that  the  United  States  agreed  to 
(tariff)  cuts  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  on 
average  for  all  cotton  textile  items  .  .  . 
There  were  no  changes  in  tariffs  on  wool 
products  .  .  .  The  failure  to  obtain  any  re- 
strictions on  woolen  textiles  Is  a  special  blow 
to  New  England  textile  Interests  .  .  ." 

The  industry  must  keep  its  fingers  crossed, 
at  least  until  late  In  June  when  details  on 
the  Geneva  negotiations  are  published  In 
full,  before  the  worst— or  the  best— can  be 
known.  On  May  19,  the  Kennebec  Journal 
called  the  known  results  of  the  "Kennedy 
round"  agreements  Impressive.  But,  the  KJ 
added: 

"In  the  United  States  today  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  keeping  the  barriers  up 
against  a  rising  tide  of  impcH-ted  steel,  dairy 
products,  chemicals,  teztUes,  shoes  and  some 
other  lines  competing  with  American  prod- 
ucts In  the  American  domestic  market." 

The  liberalization  of  International  trade 
Is  always  a  goal  worth  pursuing — but  never 
at  the  expense  of  American  domestic  indus- 
tries and  American  workers'  Jobs.  If  Mr.  Rusk 
and  his  aides  have  been  over-generous  to 
foreign  textile  exporters,  at  the  expense  of 
New  England  and  Southern  workers,  the  con- 
gressional delegations  from  both  reglon< 
should  loudly  demand  to  know  why. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  my  con- 
cluding remarks  on  this  bill,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  I  am  trying  to  do  basically 
the  same  thing  the  late  Senator  Bridges 
proposed  6  years  ago — to  spell  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  sis  clearly  as  possible 
to  avoid  continued  misinterpretation  by 
those  individuals  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Although  his  words  are  not  completely 
applicable  today,  I  cannot  improve  on  his 
own  words  of  6  years  ago  when  he  stated : 

Now.  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 

First,  through  a  redefinition  of  the  term, 
"Interested  parties,"  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
halt  the  practice  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
refusing  to  hear  some  cases  because  of  some 
strange,  unrealistic  Idea  of  the  term.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  outs,  one  of  the  tragic 
abuses. 

Secondly,  by  singling  out  increased  im- 
ports vls-a-vls  domestic  production  decline 
as  the  paramount  consideration  In  a  Com- 
mission investigation,  I  hope  to  end  the  cus- 
tom of  hiding  behind  remote  side  Issues  as 
excuses  for  decisions  adverse  to  petitioning 
Industry.  And, 

Thirdly,  by  making  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  mandatory  on  the  Pres- 
ident, my  purpose  Is.'to  provide  a  guaranteed 
foUow  through  on  suggested  modifications 
and  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  pressvu-e 
which  he  must  now  endure  when  a  decision 
Is  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 

Like  the  late  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  am  not  suggesting  that  imports 
t>e  unnecessarily  curtailed  or  that  a  high 
tariff  wall  be  erected.  I  am  merely  asking 
for  a  reasonable  regulation  of  imports  to 
stimulate  fair  competition  in  this  coun- 
try's marketplace. 

We  have  given  the  orderly  marketing 
agreement  approach  5  years  in  which  to 
prove  its  worth  or  workability.  Without 
any  reflection  on  anyone,  the  true  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  record 
that  the  orderly  marketing  agreement 
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approach  has  been  a  failure  and  pro- 
duced absolutely  nothing. 

As  the  late  Senator  Bridges  said,  my 
bill  is  not  designed  as  a  weapon  against 
world  trade,  but  rather  as  a  lifeline  to 
save  it.  It  offers  something  more  specific 
and  with  real  teeth  in  it  as  compared  to 
the  orderly  marketing  agreement  ap- 
proach, which  has  already  been  given  5 
years  trial  and  failed.  I  hope  the  passage 
of  this  bUl  will  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
truly  reciprocal  and  beneficial  world 
trade. 

Obviously,  this  type  of  legislation  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  someone  in  the  House  will 
Introduce  a  companion  measure  and  that 
it  will  be  adopted  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  trade  expansion  legisla- 
tion acted  on  in  this  Congress.  If  not,  It 
is  my  intention  to  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House-passed  bill. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  talking 
about  doing  something  for  the  suffering 
domestic  industry,  but  we  actually  have 
done  little  more  than  talk.  It  is  time  to 
stop  mere  talk  and  replace  talk  with 
real  action.  This  is  what  this  bill  proposes 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1891)  to  amend  title  m 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
establish  more  effective  criteria  for  a 
finding  of  serious  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  jigreements.  to  make  man- 
datory the  fmdlngs  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mrs.  Smith  (for 
herself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RUSSIA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
more  is  Involved  in  the  current  Middle 
East  crisis  than  the  fate  of  Israel,  whose 
political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity I  support. 

Standing  flngiily  behind  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  asserted  right  to  close  the 
gate  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
armed  Nasser,  and  now  backs  to  the  hilt 
his  Eisplrations. 

On  this  first  day  of  Jime,  I  should  like 
to  read  several  paragraphs  from  a  speech 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  February  15: 

During  recent  weeks,  talks  with  high  gov- 
ernment officials.  Including  the  American 
Ambanador  to  the  United  Nations,  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  Oovemment  Is 
misjudging  the  Intent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  threat  to  world  peace. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  our  pollcy- 
maken,  nor  their  conscientious  desire  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 

I  do  question  their  Judgment. 

m  seeking  to  bring  about  a  leasing  in  East- 
West  tension,  which  all  of  us  wish,  American 
nfliclals  are  downgrading  the  Soviet  threat 
to  peace. 

Too  often  do  we  hear  from  top  officials  that 


were  it  not  for  Red  China,  peace  could  be 
attained  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  buy  the  argimient 
being  peddled  around  Washington  and  in  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
sires peace  In  V.'etnam.  If  this  were  indeed 
a  fact,  peace  couM  come  qulclcly.  Russia,  not 
China,  Is  the  main  supplier  of  arms. 

I  am  convlncec,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  c  ragging  along  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  a  long  war 
Is  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  too  many  high 
offlcials  are  misjudging  the  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  In  fact,  we  do  make  an  error 
in  this  regard,  It  would  be  an  error  that  we 
could  not  later  correct. 

Three  and  a  half  months  ago,  when 
the  above  statements  were  made,  the 
intent  of  the  Soviet  Union  perhaps  was 
not  as  clear,  but  the  current  Middle  East 
controversy  and  Russia's  determined 
backing  of  the  Egyptian  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  should  emphasize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  determined  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  free  world  wherever  it  can. 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  stands  to 
gain  a  great  deal  in  the  Middle  East  as 
a  result  of  this  crisis,  and  is  not  likely  to 
permit  an  easy  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Just  as  in  Vietnam,  the  Soviets  have 
found  a  way  at  very  little  cost  to  them- 
selves to  bring  pressure  on  the  free 
world. 

Both  of  these  situations  emphasize 
what  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  some 
time.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  become 
our  friend  overnight,  nor  does  it  share 
the  same  desire  for  world  peace. 

Because  of  weapons  being  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  suf- 
fered a  record  number  of  casualties  in 
Vietnam  during  the  past  2  weeks — more 
than  5,500  battle  casualties  during  a 
period  of  14  days. 

Because  of  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  quarter  million  American  troops  are 
stationed  on  European  soil. 

Now,  a  new  crisis  backed  and  stim- 
ulated by  the  Soviet  Union  threatens 
the  Middle  East  and  all  of  Europe. 

The  Middle  East  provides  55  percent 
of  Europe's  oil;  80  percent  of  known 
world  deposits  are  under  Arab  control. 
Petroleum  is  the  fuel  of  a  modem  indus- 
trial society— and  Russia  is  self-sufB- 
cient. 

Just  as  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  is  play- 
ing directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  so,  too,  is  it  to  Moscow's  advan- 
tage to  stimulate  turmoU  in  the  Middle 
East. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  the  crisis  facing  Israel 
is  much  broader  in  its  implications  than 
the  fate  of  that  small  nation  of  two  and 
a  half  million  persons. 

It  may  serve  one  purpose,  however.  It 
may  cause  Washington  policymakers 
to  view  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  different 
light. 

Several  months  ago  high  Washington 
officials  were  depending  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  peace  In  Vietnam,  cur- 
tailing America's  military  efforts  there 
in  order  to  encourage  Russian  Premier 
Kosygin. 

Then  our  Oovemment  sought  further 
appeasement  of  the  Russians  by  having 


the  Senate  ratify  a  Consular  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  giving  to  the  Russians  special 
privileges  not  now  held  by  any  other 
nation. 

Now,  Washington  seemingly  thinks 
Moscow  can  be  persuaded  to  restrain 
Nasser. 

The  Socialist  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  likewise  has  been  cozying 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  now  finds  her- 
self in  a  position  to  get  badly  pinched, 
as  is  France,  where  General  de  Gaulle 
has  made  a  pass  at  the  Soviets.  The 
Arab-Israel  crisis  is  a  bit  nearer  Europe 
than  is  Vietnam.  It  is  an  area  where 
Britain  and  France  still  have  important 
interests. 

So  while  the  Middle  East  crisis  seems 
to  have  united  the  Arab  world,  it  possi- 
bly could  have  the  effect  of  reuniting  the 
Western  Allies.  Certainly  it  should  cause 
Washington  and  London  and  Paris,  to 
name  only  the  more  important  ones,  to 
reappraise  their  thinking  and  their  judg- 
ment concerning  the  long-range  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meanwhile.  President  Johnson 
has  issued  a  clear  call  to  all  nations  con- 
cerned to  observe  the  spirit  of  restraint 
and  solemn  responsibility  in  order  that 
peace  can  be  maintained.  I  hope  this  call 
will  be  heeded  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

The  ramifications  of  Egypt's  recent 
action  against  Israel  extend  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  either  nation. 


COLUMBIA'S  "RSVP"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
times  I  have  criticized  the  Nation's  press 
for  overstressing  the  actions  of  demon- 
strators and  agitators  who  do  not  truly 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
an  action  which  I  think  is  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  but  which  some- 
how has  failed  to  get  the  attention  which 
it  deserves. 

I  would  like  to  point  today  to  the  RSVP 
campaign  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  citizens  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  to  boost 
the  morale  of  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  This 
program  is  not  just  another  march  or 
meeting.  "RSVP"  stands  for  Rally  Sup- 
port for  Vietnam  Personnel.  It  is  a  unique 
program  whereby  sponsoring  civic  and 
church  clubs  and  organizations  have 
agreed  to  "adopt"  a  particular  unit  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division — Air  Mobile— 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  supply  those 
soldiers  with  special  materials  they  can- 
not find  in  that  beleaguered  country. 

Some  100  different  civic  clubs,  church 
groups,  business  firms,  professional  or- 
ganizations, schools,  and  other  groups 
have  Joined  in  adopting  some  25  units 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  Each  sponsor 
sends  over  on  a  continuing  bt^is  pack- 
ages and  letters  to  its  adopted  imit.  Items 
sent  include  such  homely  articles  as  ball 
point  pens,  xmaddressed  self -sealing  en- 
velopes, pocketbook  novels,  magazines, 
chess,  smd  other  game  sets,  playing  cards, 
tape  recordings  of  short  messages  and 
popular  songs,  and  presweetened  Kool- 
aid. 

But  not  all  these  supplies  are  for  the 
soldiers   own   use.    Today's   American 


soldiers  are  humanitarians  and  much  of 
the  work  is  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  helping  them  to 
rebuild  their  wartorn  country.  The  spon- 
sors are  tdso  sending  children's  size  sum- 
mer clothes,  pencils,  crayons,  notebooks, 
and  other  school  supplies;  they  are  send- 
ing soap,  toothpaste,  home  building  sup- 
plies, and  medical  supplies.  They  have 
even  sent  over  three  cement  mixers  for 
the  soldiers  to  use  in  their  spare  time 
good  works. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
gram is  indicative  of  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  anxious  to  sup- 
port our  men  in  their  work,  instead  of 
trying  to  destroy  their  morale.  The  re- 
sponse this  program  has  received  has 
been  amazing.  Originally  organized  by 
the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it 
has  been  actively  supported  and  propa- 
gated statewide  by  tne  South  Carolina 
Jaycees  and  the  American  Legion.  Clem- 
son.  Myrtle  Beach,  Blackville,  St.  An- 
drews, and  East  Columbia  have  already 
organized  chapters,  and  enthusiasm  is 
still  spreading. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  RSVP 
Honor  Roll,  listing  the  units  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division — Air  Mobile — and  their 
sponsors  in  Columbia.  It  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  extensive  support  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  are  giving  to  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Honor 
Roll  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honor  Roll  or  CoLincBiA  "RSVP"  Untib  of 
1st  Cavalbt  Division   (Aia  Mobile)    and 
Sponsomno  Oboakizations  (96490) 
HQ  &  HQ  Company:  Republican  Women's 
Club. 

15th  Administration  Company:  VA  Re- 
gional Office;  Small  Business  Administration; 
Columbia  Jaycees. 

545th  Military  Police  Company:  Cardinal 
Newman  High  School. 

13th  Signal  Battalion:  Columbia  St,  Cayce 
Klwanls. 

8th  Engineer  Battalion:  Columbia  High 
School;  Selbels-Bruoe  Co. 

1st  Squadron,  9th  Cavalry:  Dreher  High 
School;  Brookland-Oayce  High  School. 

19l8t  Military  Intelligence  Detatchment: 
Columbia  OpUmlst  Club;  Cayce-Weet  Colum- 
bia Optimist  Club:  Breakfast  Optimist  Club; 
North  Trenholm  Optimist  Club;  Dutch  Pork 
Optimist  Club. 

1st  Battalion,  6th  Cavalry:  Natl  Assn.  In- 
ternal Rev.  Employees;  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

2nd  Battalion,  12th  Cavalry:  Columbia 
Commercial  College;  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church;  Kathwood  Baptist  Church;  Trinity 
Eplsoopal  Church. 

1st  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry:  S.C.  Empl. 
Comm..  Bus.  Mach.  Center;  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital;  Clemson  Jaycees, 
Zonta  Club. 

Ist  Battalion,  r7th  Artillery:  Lexington 
County  Methodist  Youth  Council;  Olympla 
High  School. 

1st  Battalion.  21st  Artillery:  Carolina  Vaga- 
bonds; Dentsvllle  High  School;  Richland  City 
Young  Republicans. 

2nd  Battalion,  19th  ArtUlery:  Pilot  Club; 
Columbia  Business  &  Prof.  Women's  Club. 

85th  Evacuation  Hospital  (98238)  :  S.C.  Tax 
Commission;  C.CI.  Jaycees;  East  Columbia 
Lions. 

An  Khe  Army  Command:  Capital  Sertoma; 
Dentsvllle  Lions  Club. 
27th  Maintenance  BattaUon:  XJS.  Post  Of- 


fice; Park  Street  Baptist  Church;  East  Co- 
lumbia Jaycees. 

2nd  Battalion,  20th  Artillery:  Social  Se- 
curity Adm.,  Bur.  Pub.  Roads;  Reg.  Sub. 
Hqrs.,  Columbia;  US.  Forest  Service. 

11th  Aviation  Group:  Richland  County 
Dental  Assoc.;  Washington  St.  Methodist 
Church;  U.S.C.  Student  Body;  Winnsboro, 
S.C.  Girl  Scouts;  Centennial  Associate  Re- 
form Preaby.  Church;  Ft.  Jackson  Civilian 
Personnel;  Columbia  Rotary  Club;  Va.  Wln- 
gard  Methodist  Church. 

227th  Aviation  Battalion:  Traveler's  Pro- 
tective Association;  Irmo  High  School;  Eau 
Claire  Station  Post  Office;  Tree  of  Life 
Temple;  Edgewood  Station  Post  Office. 

22gth  Aviation  Battalion:  Richland  Ser- 
toma; Columbia  College. 

15th  Supply  &  Service  Battalion:  YWCA; 
Blue  Triangle  Busmess  Women's  Club;  St. 
Andrews  Women's  Club;  Cayce  Women's 
Club. 

15th  Medical  Battalion:  Alcorn  Junior  High 
School;  Eau  Claire  High  School;  Jr.  Women's 
Club  of  Colimibia;  Crane  Creek  Elementary 
School. 

Battery  E  (Aviation),  82d  Artillery:  Cayce 
Rotary  Club;  Cayce  Civlnettes. 

2d  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry:  Medical  Society 
of  Columbia;  Richland  County  Pharmaceut- 
ical Assn. 

2d  Battalion,  5th  Cavalry:   Amer.  Bus.  & 

Prof.  Women's  Assn.;  A.  C.  Flora  High  School. 

213th  Aviation  Battalion:  Exchange  Club; 

Painted  Desert  Gtu-den  Club;  Clvltan  Club  of 

Columbia. 

2d  Siirglcal  Hospital:  Morale  Booster  Co- 
lumbia; District  Office  of  Independent  Life 
Ins.  Company:  Morning  Glory  Garden  Club; 
Meadowgold  Garden  Club;  Polnsettla  Garden 
Club. 

228th  Aviation  Battalion:  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  (Capital  District);  Girl  Scouts  of 
Congaree  Area;  Luther  League  of  Colimabla — 
Incarnation,  Christ  The  King.  Resurrection, 
St.  David's.  Mt.  Herman.  Christ,  Ascension. 
Good  Shepherd,  Oethsemane,  St.  Luke's,  Mt. 
Tabor,  Transfiguration.  Redeemer,  St.  An- 
drews. Faith,  Enmianuel,  Ovir  Savlovir, 
Ebenezer,  St.  Paul's,  Reformation. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  FAITH  OP 
OUR  FATHERS  CHAPEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
centlj'  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  beautiful  new  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers  Chapel  at  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, Valley  Forge,  Pa.  This  was  truly  an 
inspiring  occasion,  comprising  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  our  patriotic  obliga- 
tions, and  an  expression  of  all  the  major 
faiths  of  our  Nation.  Believing  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  unable  to  attend 
this  occasion  will  be  interested  in  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  this  event.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chapel  and  transcripts  of  the 
sermons  and  prayers  delivered  at  the 
2-day  dedication  ceremonies  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  transcripts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PAn-H    or   Our   Fatheks   Chapel,   Fkeedoms 

Foundation     at     Valley     Pobge,     Valley 

Forge.  Pa. 

Formal  programs  and  solemn  services  high- 
lighted two  special  dedicatory  ceremonies 
focusing  Important  significance  on  the  new 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  historic  Valley  Forge,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  on  the  afternoons  of  Saturday, 
April  29,  and  Sunday,  AprU  30,  1967. 

The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  is  the 
fifth  major  building  constructed  on  free- 
doms Foundation's  100-acre  American  Titt- 


doms  Center  campus  on  the  western  edge  of 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  General  George  Washington's 
Revolutionary   War  Headquarters. 

The  chancel  and  stained  glass  window  of 
the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  are  exact 
replicas  of  those  In  the  Prayer  Room  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  used  exclusively  by 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Its  design  and 
appointments  were  established  by  approval 
of  an  advisory  panel  Including  the  Chaplains 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Assistant  Chancellor  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington  and 
the  Rabbi  of  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion. 

The  exterior  of  the  chapel  Is  red  brick  of 
colonial  design  matching  the  other  buUdlngs 
on  the  campus  of  the  American  Freedom 
Center  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  interior  furnishings  exhibit  reverent 
simplicity.  Flanking  the  altar  are  two  meno- 
rahs.  each  with  the  traditional  seven  lights. 
F'rontlng  each  menorah  Is  a  plain  prle-dleu 
or  prayer  bench.  Standing  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  American  flag.  Pac- 
ing the  Central  window  are  twenty  deacon's 
benches  matching  the  altar  and  chapel  trim 
and  the  organ. 

This  lovely  new  edifice  provides  a  place  for 
meditation,  prayer  and  worship  for  all  peo- 
ples. May  It  forever  be  a  wellsprlng  of  the 
spiritual  resources  essential  to  the  strength- 
ening and  preserving  of  our  Republic  under 
God. 

The  lovely  stained  glass  window  In  the 
•"^alth  of  0\ir  Fathers"  chapel  at  Freedoma 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  symbolizes  our 
nation  at  prayer.  The  central  medallion 
shows  George  Washington  kneeling  In  prayer 
at  Valley  Forge.  "This  Nation  Under  God," 
and  the  text  from  Psalms  16:1,  "Preserve  me. 
O  God:  for  In  thee  do  I  put  my  trust"  are 
the  central  themes. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  with  pyramid  and  eye  and  the 
Latin  phrase  "Annult  Coeptls"  (God  has 
favored  our  undertakings)  and  "Noviis  Ordo 
Seclorum"  (A  new  order  of  the  ages  In  born) 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  stained  glass. 

The  obverse  side  showing  the  Eagle  and 
the  United  States  Motto,  "E  PluTlbus  Unum" 
(One  from  many)  Is  at  the  bottom. 

Directly  above  the  central  figure  Is  the 
phrase  from  Lincoln's  Immortal  Gettysburg 
Address,  "this  Nation  Under  God." 

The  names  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
are  on  scrolls  in  the  central  portion,  each 
with  Its  star  nearby.  The  names  of  the  other 
States  as  they  were  admitted  In  the  Union 
are  on  the  laurel  leaf  border.  Displayed  on 
the  lower  corners  of  the  vrtndow  are  Holy 
Scriptures,  an  open  book  and  a  candle. 

Sunday  Dedication,  April  30,  1967 
An  Impressive  dedication  drew  religious 
dignitaries  of  the  three  major  faiths  and 
other  religious  bodies  frcm  throughout  the 
nation  and  members  of  the  Foundation's 
board  of  directors  and  trustees  composed  of 
national  leaders  In  business  and  Industry, 
the  Judiciary,  government,  education  and  the 
arts. 

The  unique  ceremony  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States. 

FREEOOlfS    roUNDATIONS    EVENT 3000     GUESTS 

INSPIRED    BY    PAITH   OT  OTTR  PATHERS   CHAPEL 
DEDICATION 

More  than  3(XX>  Invited  guests  were  in- 
spired with  a  greater  appreciation  and  under- 
standing for  the  Ideals  of  American  princi- 
ples based  on  spiritual  values  at  the  official 
dedicatory  ceremonies  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion's new  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel, 
Sunday,  AprU  30. 

Representing  the  three  majcx'  faiths  were  a 
Roman  CathoUc  Cardinal,  a  Rabbi,  and  a 
Protestant  Bishop  who  had  leading  roles  In 
the  Impreaslve  dedication  of  the  Faith  of 
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Our  Fathers  Chapel  located  only  a  short 
distance  from  General  George  Washington's 
Revolutionary  War  Headquarters. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York, 
Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman  of  New  York, 
along  with  Freedoms  Foundation  co- 
founders  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  president, 
and  Mr.  Don  Beldlng,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  led  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
various  denominations  in  a  procession  which 
opened  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  Hon.  Albert  W.  Hawkes  of  New  Jersey, 
former  U.S.  Senator  and  a  Foundation  trus- 
tee, served  as  marshal. 

Twelve  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  outstanding  leaders  of  govern- 
ment. Industry,  military  and  service  orga- 
nizations, and  members  of  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation's directors  and  trustees  took  part  in 
the  colorful  ceremonies  held  under  a  sunlit 
sky. 

Hundreds  of  patriotic  Americans  filled  row 
on  row  of  seats  on  Elsenhower  Mall  and  the 
Patriots  Circle  before  the  new  chapel. 

Mr.  Beldlng  of  Los  Angeles  presided  at  the 
reverent  occasion  which  opened  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  colors  by  servicemen  stationed 
at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

Under  the  patriotic  beauty  and  splendor 
Of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  moved  by  an 
April  wind.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
recipient  Gino  Merll  of  Peckvllle,  Pa.,  led  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  and  the  United  States 
Army  Chorus  with  Commanding  Officer  Lt. 
Col.  Samuel  R.  Loboda,  USA,  directing,  sang 
the  national  anthem. 

Rabbi  Shulman  gave  the  call  to  worship, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  national 
chaplain  of  Freedoms  Foundation,  the  invo- 
cation. The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
B.C.,  welcomed  the  throng  of  dignitaries  and 
their  families. 

Bishop  Corson  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Irving  Louttlt.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South 
Florida  Diocese,  each  gave  a  scripture  lesson. 

Cardinal  Spellman  provided  the  prayer  of 
dedication  and  Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld, 
D.D.,  of  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  a  prayer  of 
gratitude. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  R.  Chess,  USAF,  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Chaplains,  gave  the  benediction. 

Former  U.S.  Representative  Howard  H. 
Callaway  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Foun- 
dation's trustees.  Introduced  scores  of  spe- 
cial platform  guests. 

A  gold-trimmed  white  leather  book  of 
gifts,  listing  the  principal  benefactors  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells  U.  senior 
vice  president,  and  accepted  for  the  Founda- 
tion's directors  and  trustees  by  Gen.  Bruce 
C.  Clarke.  USA  (Ret.).  Freedoms  Foundation 
vice  chairman. 

President  Wells  accepted  the  key  to  the 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  from  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Wilson,  chapel  builder. 

In  his  acceptance.  Dr.  Wells  issued  a  clarion 
call  to  all  Americans  "to  win  the  faith  that 
made  us  free — the  faith  of  our  fathers."  He 
spoke  of  the  fundamental  belief  In  God  as 
the  only  soiirce  of  political,  economic  and 
spiritual  rights  of  the  individual  under  a 
Constitutional  government  designed  to  serve 
the  people. 

Choral  selections  by  the  United  States 
Army  Chorus  Included:  "God  of  Our  Fath- 
ers", "Faith  of  Our  Fathers".  "Hymns  of  All 
Faiths",  "The  God  Who  Gave  Us  Life",  and 
a  choral  benediction,  "The  Lord  Bless  and 
Keep  You". 

About  twenty  prominent  clerics  and  lay- 
men Joined  bands  to  form  a  circle  with  the 
Cornerstone  as  the  central  object.  Each 
offared  a  brief  prayer. 

Following  the  ribbon  cutting  ceremony. 
Dr.  Wells  invited  all  those  present  "to  walk 
through  the  chapel,  each  to  dedicate  this 
House  of  Worship  in  his  own  way  and  with 
his  own  prayers." 


The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  will  be 
open  on  Sundays  to  all  visitors  and  friends 
of  Freedoms  Foundation,  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  may  want  to  renew  faith  in  God, 
express  loyalty  to  country  and  families,  and 
sense  a\iew  the  value  and  significance  of  our 
American  Credo. 

Caix  To  Worship  bt  Rabbi  Chasles  E. 
Shulman.  DJ>..  Riverdale  Temple.  River- 
dale.  N.Y. 

God  of  our  Fathers,  here  on  this  historic 
spot  where  Washington  led  his  weary  soldiers 
in  the  struggle  to  win  American  freedom,  we 
gather  together  today  to  dedicate  a  house 
of  worship,  testifying  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  deeply  mindful  of  the  Inspi- 
ration, the  wisdom  and  the  great  hearted - 
ness  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this  nation 
who  brought  forth  on  our  continent  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  men  oould  worship 
their  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience:  where  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jew  might  find  sanctuary  under  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  land  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  first  president  of  this  country, 
"happily  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  per- 
secution no  assistance'  and  requires  only 
that  those  who  dwell  under  its  protection 
should  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens 
and  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual 
support. 

We  gather  together  In  difficult  days,  days 
of  turmoil  and  suffering  and  war.  We  are 
confronted  with  nations  In  the  midst  of  up- 
heaval, with  peoples  anxious  concerning 
their  future  lot.  with  citizens  in  our  own 
beloved  nation  at  times  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  rights  carry  obligations  and  freedom 
carries  responsibilities  in  their  train.  But 
we  are  also  mindful  In  this  hour  what  It 
means  to  be  an  American  as  we  contemplate 
the  examples  set  before  us  by  our  illustrious 
forebears  of  another  day  who  on  these  shores 
demonstrated  not  only  their  will  to  live  as 
free  people,  but  their  capacities  to  build  as 
free  people  a  nation  destined  to  grow  In 
blessings  conferred  by  Thee  as  great  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  In  wealth  and  power 
and  influence  among  the  communities  of  the 
world. 

Behind  this  steady  growth  In  the  short 
span  of  our  national  history,  we  recall  on 
this  day  the  Idealism  to  sustain  this  power, 
the  faith  to  sustain  its  Institutions,  and  the 
humility  to  balance  its  strength.  Here  we 
cleared  virgin  forests  and  built  our  towns 
and  cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Here  we  established  our  educational  institu- 
tions to  make  us  keep  an  Informed  people 
Informed.  Here  we  created  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing unparalleled  in  the  world.  But  here  we 
also  performed  great  deeds  in  spiritual 
prowess.  We  OF>ened  our  doors  to  the  world 
and  welcomed  the  Immigrant  from  all  lands 
to  help  make  us  a  great  nation.  We  guarded 
Jealously  our  freedom  ae  we  develoi>ed  from 
stren^h  to  strength.  We  did  not  forget  God. 
We  did  not  become  full  of  overweening  pride. 
Our  material  capabilities  were  balanced  by 
our  spiritual  fulfillment.  We  helped  make  the 
world  more  comfortable,  more  knowledge- 
able, more  aware  of  the  cleaner  and  saner 
life,  but  we  also  stood  as  an  example  to  the 
world  of  the  guardians  of  freedom.  We 
fought  And  we  died  in  wars  that  freedom 
might  live,  that  men  might  again  have  the 
chance  to  complete  thair  days  with  dignity 
as  children  of  God. 

With  such  qualities  we  surmounted  our 
doubts  and  our  fears,  our  challenges  and  our 
bandicaps  of  yesterday.  With  these  qualities 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, by  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  we  can  over- 
come again  our  present  day  difficulties  and 
rise  to  levels  undreamed  of  in  past  days. 
Here  on  this  spot  where  Washington  and  his 
soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution  bled  so 
that  America  might  be  the  home  of  all  men 
and  that  America  might  be  the  Inspiration  of 
the  whole  world  of  a  noble  and  better  society. 


we  pray  now  as  we  dedicate  a  bouse  of  wor- 
ship In  Thy  Name.  Do  Thou.  O  God.  give  us 
the  vision  to  chart  our  g;oals  for  a  new  to- 
morrow so  that  from  this  chapel  dedicated 
today  might  come  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
Help  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  on  this  day 
to  the  sacred  Ideals  which  annlmated  those 
who  gave  us  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution. 

Invocation     bv     the     Reverend     PaEDERicK 

Brown  Harris,  DX)..  Chaplain,  VS.  Senate 

Our  Father  God,  at  this  sacramental  hour, 
we  reverently  open  the  door  at  this  faith  of 
our  Fathers  Altar,  dedicated  to  thy  worship 
and  to  Thy  service. 

As  we  thus  enter  this  sacred  pavilion  of 
meditation  of  prayer  and  quietness,  we  ac- 
knowledge our  utter  dependence  upon  Thee 
who  hath  made  us  in  Thy  image  and  for 
Thyself. 

Our  needs  are  many,  but  our  greatest  need 
is  of  Thee.  Unless  we  find  Thee,  and  are  found 
of  Thee,  we  begin  at  no  beginning  and  come 
to  no  ending.  Thou  hast  made  us  to  be  Thy 
temples.  Grant  that  this  holy  place  of  our 
inner  lives  may  harbor  nothing  unworthy  of 
our  high  calling  In  Thee. 

The  ruins  of  our  souls  repair  and  make  our 
hearts  a  house  of  prayer! 

And  so  we  come  to  the  cloistered  walls  of 
this  shrine  of  faith,  this  shrine  of  freedom, 
this  shrine  of  the  written  word.  Here  on  the 
waiting  altar  of  prayer  we  find  the  golden 
prongs  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  lighting  the 
book  of  ages,  the  book  which  is  a  lamp  unto 
our  feet  and  a  light  unto  ovir  path. 

Mid  all  the  traffic  of  the  day.  turmoil,  with- 
out, within,  make  In  my  heart  a  quiet  place 
and  come  and  dwell  within. 

Thus,  on  this  altar  of  beatitude,  we  would 
fall  on  our  knees  with  the  prayer  upon  our 
penitent  lips. 

Father  of  our  faith,  we  will  strive  to  win 
all  nations  unto  Thee,  and  through  the  truth 
that  comes  from  God,  mankind  shall  be 
truly  free. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


Welcome    bt    the   Revesend   Edward   L.  R. 

Elson.      D.D..      National      Presbtterian 

Citorch,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Beldlng.  Reverend  Clergy.  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

The  United  States  of  America  began  where 
the  Bible  begins.  As  the  first  words  of  that 
sacred  book  are  "In  the  beginning,  God,"  so 
faith  in  God  was  the  public  philosophy  and 
the  thelstic  proposition,  the  consensus 
among  our  earliest  people. 

America  has  become  great  and  strong  not 
simply  because  of  vast  national  resource*, 
secured  behind  wide  ocean  frontiers  and  by 
friendly  neighbors,  but  America  has  become 
utterly  unique,  has  become  great  and  strong 
because  of  a  creative  spirit  which  has  been 
mediated  to  its  life  to  a  variety  of  religious 
denominations.  In  some,  this  faith  has  been 
intimate  and  personal.  In  others  it  has  been 
an  attitude  of  life  derived  from  the  social 
climate  and  the  public  atmosphere  created 
by  vital  religious  faith. 

And  so.  this  afternoon,  we  have  fore- 
gathered from  various  areas  of  the  country  as 
clergymen  representing  many  religious  ex- 
pressions, and  as  laymen,  or  patriots  to  renew 
and  reaffirm  again  our  faith  in  the  transcen- 
dental God  to  whom  both  men  and  nations 
are  accountable. 

A  nation  lives  when  It  has  a  clearly  defined 
national  purpose,  when  it  always  has  respect 
for  Its  national  heroes  and  when  It  stead- 
fastly maintains  its  patriotic  and  religious 
rituals  and  ceremonies. 

That  noble  army  of  the  street — God's  Army 
of  the  Street,  the  Salvation  Army,  has  an 
apt  phrase  for  this  occasion.  Their  devotions 
they  call  "knee  drill." 

The  symbol  which  this  chapel  becomes  In 


this  hour  represents  America  at  its  "knee 
drill."  Let  us,  therefore,  come  to  this  hour  to 
reaffirm  the  thelstic  propositlves  on  which 
our  life  has  been  founded,  which  has  been 
written  into  our  Institutions  and  which  Is 
the  motivating  force  of  our  dally  life  and  our 
ultimate  destiny. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  wel- 
come you  most  heartedly  to  this  occasion. 


ScsnmmE  Lesson  bt  the  Ritverend  Bishop 
Fred  Pierce  Corson,  DJ3.,  REsmcNT  Bishop, 
Philadelphia  Area  or  the  Methodist 
Chttrch 

Let  us  listen  to  the  word  of  God  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles, 
parts  of  the  Seventh  Chapter. 

When  Solomon  had  ended  his  prayer,  fire 
came  down  from  heaven  Eind  consumed  the 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  and  the  Glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  Temple.  And  the  priests 
could  not  enter  the  House  of  the  Lord  be- 
cause the  Glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  Lord's 
House.  When  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
the  fire  come  down,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  Temple,  they  bowed  down  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth  on  the  pavement  and 
worshipped  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  say- 
ing, "For  He  is  good,  for  His  steadfast  love 
endures  forever."  Then  the  King  and  all  the 
people  offered  sacrifice  before  the  Lord;  King 
Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  22.000  oxen  and 
120,000  sheep,  so  the  King  and  all  the  people 
dedicated  the  House  of  God.  The  priests  stood 
at  their  poets,  the  Levites  also  with  the 
instruments  for  music  to  the  Lord  which 
King  David  had  made  for  giving  thanks  to 
the  Lord,  for  his  steadfast  love  which  endures 
forever,  and  whenever  David  offered  praises 
by  their  ministry,  opposite  them  the  priests 
sounded  their  trumpets  and  all  Israel  stood. 
Thus  Solomon  finished  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  King's  House,  all  that  Solomon  had 
planned  to  do  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  and 
In  his  own  house  he  successfully  accom- 
plished. Then  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon 
in  the  night  and  said  to  him,  "I  have  heard 
your  prayer  and  have  chosen  this  place  for 
myself  as  a  House  of  Sacrifice,  for  now  I 
have  chosen  and  consecrated  this  House  that 
My  Name  may  be  there  f<M-ever.  Mine  eyes 
and  My  heart  will  be  there  all  the  time." 
Amen. 

ScRiPruRE  Lesson  bt  Rt.  Rev.  Henrt  Irvino 
LotnrTiT,  E>i8oopal  Bishop  of  the  Sooth 
Florida  Diocese 

The  words  of  Scripture  from  St.  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Third  Chap- 
ter, beginning  at  the  Tenth  Verse. 

According  to  the  commission  of  God  given 
to  me  like  a  skilled  master  builder,  I  laid  a 
foundation  and  another  man  is  building 
upon  It  that  every  man  take  care  how  he 
builds  upon  it.  For  no  other  foundation  can 
anyone  lay  than  that  which  is  layed  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  anyone  builds  on  the 
foundation  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  stubble,  each  man's  work  will  be- 
come manifest  for  the  day  will  disclose  It, 
because  It  will  be  revealed  with  fire  and  the 
fire  will  test  what  sort  of  work  each  one  has 
done.  If  the  work  which  any  man  has  built 
on  the  foundation  survives,  he  will  receive 
a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  is  burnt  up,  he 
will  suffer  loss,  though  he  himself  will  be 
saved  but  only  as  through  fire.  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  are  God's  Temple  and  that 
God's  spirit  dwells  in  you?  If  anyone  de- 
stroys God's  Temple.  God  will  destroy  him. 
for  God's  Temple  is  holy  and  that  temple, 
you  are.  Let  no  one  deceive  you  or  himself. 
If  anyone  among  you  think  that  he  Is  wise  in 
this  age,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may 
become  wise,  for  the  vrisdom  of  this  world  is 
folly  with  God.  for  it  is  written  that  He 
catches  the  vrlse  in  their  ca^tiness  and  again 
the  Lord  knows  that  the  thOTtghts  of  the  wise 
are  futile.  So  let  no  one  boast  of  them,  for  all 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollus  or 
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Cephas,  or  the  world  or  life  or  death,  or  the 
present  or  the  future.  All  are  yours  and  you 
are  Christ  and  Christ  is  God. 
Here  ended  the  Lesson. 

Prates  of  Dedication  bt  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Archbishop 
or  New   York 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  O  Lord  God.  whom 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  cannot  contain, 
but  who  dost  condescend  to  have  a  dwelling 
here  on  earth,  where  Thy  Name  can  be  con- 
tinually invoked,  we  beseech  Thee,  visit  this 
Faith  of  Our  Father's  Chapel  with  Thy  kind- 
ly countenance  and  protect  It  from  all  evil. 
And  as  Thou  didst  cause  the  vow  of  Thy  be- 
loved David  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  work  of 
Solomon  his  son.  grant  us  in  this  work  the 
realization  of  our  desires.  O  God.  Who  doet 
sanctify  the  places  dedicated  to  Thy  Name, 
pour  forth  Thy  grace  upon  this  house  of 
prayer  so  that  all  here  who  may  invoke  Thee, 
may  experience  Thy  gracious  assistance.  O 
God,  our  Father  Who  doet  wish  us  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  securing 
the  blessings  of  freedom  for  all  Thy  children, 
inspire  and  streng:then  us.  May  this  Faith 
of  Our  Fathers  Cbapel  be  for  each  one  of  us 
an  enduring  symbol  of  our  abiding  faith  in 
Thee  and  of  our  profound  prayers  that  all 
men  may  soon  learn  to  live  in  justice,  free- 
dom and  peace  under  Thy  all  powerful  pro- 
tection. And  may  we  conclude  In  the  words 
of  the  father  of  our  country.  "Almighty  God. 
we  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  Thou  will 
keep  the  United  States  in  Thy  holy  protec- 
tion, that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience  to  government,  to  entertain  a 
brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another, 
and  for  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States  at  large,"  Amen. 

Prater  of  GRATirtrDE  bt  Rabbi  Norman 
Gerstenfeld,  D.D.,  Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation.  Washington,  D.C. 

We  bow  our  heads. 

Thou  Who  art  the  shield  of  our  hopes,  the 
tower  of  strength  of  our  souls,  the  guide  of 
our  hands,  the  vision  of  our  courage,  and 
the  love  in  our  hearts,  we  thank  Thee  for 
a  new  age  of  promise  into  which  we  have 
come,  out  of  the  tragedy  of  the  old  world, 
America  was  born,  with  a  burden  of  hope 
and  of  challenge. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  spiritual  strength 
of  our  blessed  heritage.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  the  17th  century  arose 
the  j)olitical  democracy  of  o\ir  18th  century 
that  has  made  America  the  homeland  of  the 
old  world's  oppressed  In  the  19th  century, 
and  the  arsenal  and  the  guardian  and  the 
promise  of  the  world's  freedom  in  the  20th 
century,  we  pray  that  we  may  be  true  to  that 
vision  In  our  own  age.  We  thank  Thee  for 
oxir  tradition  of  a  free  church  and  a  free 
state,  the  holy  of  holies  of  all  our  freedoms. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  noble  souls,  Chris- 
tian and  Jew.  who  labor  to  fortify  the  foun- 
dations of  this  blessed  land,  to  preserve  the 
moral  disciplines  that  give  us  spiritual  power 
to  face  new  trials  and  the  generation  still 
to  come.  In  this  festival  time  of  the  ancient 
Passover,  we  remember  that  brave  men  are 
not  alone.  When  they  aspire  towards  free- 
dom they  will  find  a  way  across  new  Red 
Seas,  they  will  triumph  over  new  pharoahs. 
new  miracles  of  history  will  come  through 
the  witness  of  the  faithful.  We  thank  Ttee, 
great  God  of  our  fathers,  who  ever  reneweth 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  O  Thou  Who  art 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen. 


those  who  gather  here  today,  for  those  who 
come  In  days  ahead.  This  chapel  now  stands 
dedicated  in  Thy  honor  and  for  Thy  service. 
May  all  who  come  find  It  a  place  of  prayer, 
a  nouse  of  worship,  where  those  who  use 
this  chapel  merit  Thy  bountiful  blwwlnga 
for  self,  for  neighbor,  for  friend  and  for 
stranger,  fcx'  our  beloved  ootm.try.  its  leadm 
and  Its  people,  for  all  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  for 
an  universal  and  lasting  peace,  grant  that  all 
who  come  in  search  of  blessings,  grace,  con- 
solation, mercy,  courage,  know  Thy  heavenly 
benediction.  Amen. 


BENDICnON  BT  CHAPLAIN  (MAJ.  GKN.)  ED- 
WIN R.  Chess.  USAF.  Chief  of  Am  Force 
Chaplains 

Let  us  pray.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whose 
name  our  nation  is  dedloatied  and  entrusted, 
we  humbly  ask  Thy  benign  benediction  for 


Cornebstons  Prater  bt  Rear  Adm.  James  W. 
KxLLT.  CHC.  USN  Chief  of  Chaplains. 
VS.  Navt 

On  this  stone  now  laid  with  prayer 

Stands  this  temple  strong  and  fair 
Freedom's  cost,  this  spot  has  known 

Where  we  lay  this  cornerstone. 
Bloody  footprints  In  the  snow 

Huddled  forms  round  campfire's  glow 
Courageous,  selfless  men  alone 

Coiild  fashion  such  a  cornerstone. 
Here  were  men  who  found  no  rest 

Here  were  men  with  hope  obsessed 
And  here  were  seeds  of  greatness  sown 

Where  we  lay  this  cornerstone. 
Here  were  dreams  by  faith  preserved 

Inalienable  rights — ^by  men  deserved 
Ordained  by  God  to  be  man's  own 

And  peedom — is  the  cornerstone. 

Let  tu  pray:  Eternal  Father.  Thou  the  Cre- 
ator and  foimdation  of  man's  being;  make 
firm  this  stone  which  is  laid  in  Your  name. 
May  this  chapel  which  rests  upon  it  fittingly 
bespeak  Your  praise  and  glory.  May  it  bring 
to  recollection  that  sacrifice  and  courage 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded;  call  to 
mind  its  proud  and  noble  past  ajid  be  an  In- 
spiration for  its  long  and  glorious  future. 
We  ask  this  of  You  who  Uves  and  reigns  for- 
ever. Amen. 

"The  Chapel  is  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  wlU 
be  open  to  all  visitors  and  friends  of  Free- 
doms Foundation,  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed,  and  to  all  Americans  who  may  want  to 
renew  faith  in  God.  express  loyalty  to  coun- 
try and  families,  and  sense  anew  the  value 
and  significance  of  our  American  Credo,"  Dr. 
Wells  said. 

The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  planned  eleven-build- 
ing American  Freedocn  Center  complex.  The 
other  four  buildings  on  the  campus  Include: 
the  Martha  Washington  Building,  which 
serves  as  the  national  headquarters,  two 
residence  halls  named  for  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  Henry 
Knox  Building  devoted  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  recipients  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

When  completed  the  American  Freedom 
Center  will  Include  four  additional  residence 
halls,  a  dining  hall,  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton BuUding  which  will  become  the  opera- 
tions keystone  for  the  entire  complex.  The 
nonprofit.  nonpoUtical  and  nonsectarian 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  estab- 
lished In  1949  with  headquarters  in  an  old 
dairy  bam  has  advanced  steadily  through 
private  support  of  many  contributors  Inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Anerican 
Credo. 

Freedoms  Fotmdatlon  at  Valley  Forge  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpoUtical,  nonsectarian  and 
nonpartisan  educational  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  Amerloan 
Way  of  Life. 

The  leadership  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  includes:  General  of  the  Army 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary  chairman; 
The  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  honorary 
president  and  senior  vice  chairman;  General 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  vice  chairman;  Frank  Gard 
Jameson,  vice  chairman;  Wallace  D.  Hail, 
treasurer.  The  Honorable  Howard  H.  Calla- 
way of  Pine  Mowntaln,  Oa.,  la  obatnnaa  of 
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truBteee.  Members  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors 
Include:  Don  Beldlng,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Chairman:  Clifford  J.  Backstrand,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Walker  L.  Clsler,  Detroit,  Mich.;  James 
8.  Copley,  La  JoUa,  Calif.;  Roger  S.  Firestone, 
Pottstown,  Pa.;  Thomas  F.  Patton,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Admiral  Arth\ur  W.  Radford,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  and  Dr.  Wells,  Foundation  presi- 
dent. Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION  IN 
CALIFORNIA  "PROPOSITION  14" 
CASE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
five  to  four  margin  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  Monday  of  this 
week  handed  down  a  decision  which  has 
a  most  serious  lmi>act  upon  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  tbe  Central  Gov- 
ernment. The  Court's  decision  in  the  case 
of  Reltman  against  Mulkey,  in  which 
they  ruled  part  of  the  California  State 
constitution  unconstitutional,  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  necessary  balance  of  power 
which  exists  between  the  States  and  the 
pewle  of  the  States  and  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government.  This  deci- 
sion continues  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
powers  residing  in  the  States  and  the 
people  of  the  States  and  makes  a  mockery 
of  government  by,  for,  and  of  the  people. 

To  recount  the  factual  circumstances 
leading  to  this  decision,  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  California  adopted  a  series  of 
so-called  fair  housing  laws  which  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  many  citizens  in 
the  State.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  State  legislature,  a  requi- 
site number  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
Initiated,  in  conformity  with  the  Cali- 
fornia constitutional  provisions  relat- 
ing thereto,  a  proposition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Proposition  14  was  thus 
brought  before  the  electorate  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1964  and  was  adopted 
by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  4,528,- 
460  for,  to  2,395,747  against.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  subsequently 
became  article  1,  section  26  of  the  State 
constitution,  reads  in  pertinent  part  as 
follows: 

Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  shaU  deny,  limit  or  abridge, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  right  of  any  per- 
son, who  U  willing  or  desires  to  seU,  lease  or 
rent  any  part  or  all  of  his  real  property,  to 
decline  to  seU,  lease  or  rent  such  property  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  he,  In  his  absolute 
discretion,  chooses. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  language  of  this 
provision  Is  clear  and  unmistaluible,  and 
I  fall  to  see  how  it  can  be  misconstrued 
to  the  extent  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
misconstrued  it  in  order  to  hold  it  in  vio- 
lation of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
experienced  the  same  difBculty  as  I.  and 
expressed  it  in  his  dissent  in  which  he 
was  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  To 
quote  from  the  dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan said: 

I  am  whoUy  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  straight-forward  effectuation  of  a 
cliange  In  the  California  constitution  can 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  California  Supreme  Court, 
Is  in  reality  guilty  of  denying  the  people 


of  that  State  a  portion  of  their  sovereign 
authority  to  determine  the  framework 
and  content  of  legislation  by  which  they 
govern  themselves. 

Through  a  process  Of  Judicial  legerde- 
main, the  Supreme  Court  has  reached  a 
subjective,  factual  determination  and  at- 
tempted to  apply  it  to  what  is  in  reality 
given  only  to  a  legal  determination.  It 
is  difficult  to  follow  the  exact  line  of  rea- 
soning pursued  by  the  majority  since  a 
number  of  cases  are  cited,  but  then  they 
are  virtually  dismissed  in  the  sentence 
beginning  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ma- 
jority decision  which  says: 

None  of  these  cases  squarely  controls  the 
case  we  now  have  before  us. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  sole  reason 
for  finding  this  section  of  the  California 
State  constitution  unconstitutional  is  a 
sort  of  superhuman  sixth  sense  which 
leads  the  majority  members  to  believe 
that  this  section  of  the  California  consti- 
tution will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
private  discriminations.  In  this  way  some 
State  Involvement  Is  presumed.  This  Is 
Illusory  and  raises  a  specter  which  Is  no- 
where supported  by  factual  testimony. 
To  arrive  at  this  conclusion  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  resorted  to  the  mtellec- 
tually  and  judicially  dishonest  practice  of 
cloaking  legal  conclusions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Court  with  the 
authority  normally  accorded  only  to  find- 
ings of  fact  by  a  lower  court  empowered 
to  make  such  findings  of  fact. 

The  provision  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic process  available — that  is,  by 
popular  referendum — has  placed  that 
State  in  a  position  of  neutrality  as  re- 
gards private  action.  This  is  what  the 
14th  amendment  requires.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  stated  the  proposition  accurately 
when  he  said: 

I  believe  the  state  action  required  to  bring 
tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  Into  operation 
must  be  afdrmatlve  and  purposeful,  actively 
fostering  discrimination. 

The  summation  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
expresses  in  clear  terms  the  total  impact 
of  this  decision: 

Here  the  electorate  llzelf  overwhelmingly 
wishes  to  overrule  and  check  its  own  Legis- 
lature on  a  matter  left  open  by  tbe  Federal 
Constitution.  By  refusing  to  accept  tbe  de- 
cision of  the  people  of  California,  and  by 
contriving  a  new  and  Ill-defined  constitu- 
tional concept  to  allow  federal  Judicial  inter- 
ference, I  think  tbe  Court  has  taken  to  itself 
powers  and  responsibilities  left  elsewhere  by 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  same  connection,  this  morn- 
ing's edition  of  The  Washington  Post 
contains  a  story  concerning  efforts  of 
Maryland  to  prevent  their  recently  en- 
acted "open  occupancy"  law  from  going 
into  effect.  This  is  being  done  by  filing 
a  petition  signed  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  registered  voters.  If  this  move  is 
successful  the  law  wCl  have  to  be  ap- 
proved at  the  next  general  election. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  reaction  to  siny  case 
which  may  be  brought  before  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  Maryland  law  and  the  peti- 
tion to  prevent  its  going  into  effect.  If 
the  logic  by  which  the  majority  reached 
its  decision  in  the  Reltman  case  from 
'California  prevails,  then  the  mere  action 


of  preventing  the  Maryland  law  from  go- 
ing into  effect  may  be  characterized  as 
tending,  m  some  way,  to  encourage  pri- 
vate acts  of  discrimination.  This  would 
result  in  an  illogical  absurdity,  but  it  Is 
not  at  all  out  of  the  realm  of  reason  con- 
sidering the  precedent  by  which  the 
Court  will  be  guided. 

If  this  line  of  reasoning  is  extended 
even  further,  a  State  may  be  held  guilty 
of  encouraging  discrimination  if  it  faUs 
to  take  afiBrmative  action  to  prevent  such 
discrimination  by  enacting  some  form  of 
open  occupancy  or  fair-housing  law. 
More  than  a  little  Judicial  restraint  is  in 
order,  and  I,  for  one,  wish  that  the  Court 
would,  in  the  future,  confine  Itself  to 
judicial  interpretations  and  not  to  sub- 
jective, sociological,  and  philosophical 
conclusions.  The  seat  of  ail  wisdom  does 
not  necessarily  reside  in  the  Supreme 
Court  chamber. 


COAL  WORKERS  AND 
PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  18.  1967,  Dr.  Lorln  E. 
Kerr,  assistant  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  spoke  at 
the  West  Virghiia  University  School  of 
Medicine  centennial  symposium  on  the 
subject  "CoaJworkers'  Pneumoconiosis." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Kerr's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COALWOBXEIS  AND  PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

(By  Lorln  E.  Kerr.  M.D.») 

Coal  miners  live  with  coal  dust  and  far 
too  many  die  from  coal  dust.  That  this 
needless  suffering  and  sbameful  waste  of 
human  life  continues  Into  tbe  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  Ironic  as  well 
as  tragic.  The  "black  lungs"  of  autopsled 
coal  miners  clearly  directed  attention  to 
coal  dust  fifty  years  before  the  foimding  of 
this  University,  whose  Centennial  we  salute 
in  one  of  tbe  Nation's  largest  coal  producing 
states.  A  few  years  later  the  condition  was 
first  Identified  as  a  disease  associated  with 
coal  mining.  From  then  until  the  end  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  physicians  generally  ac- 
cepted coal  dust  as  the  primary  cause  of 
respiratory  disability  and  morbid  pulmonary 
changes  observed  in  coal  miners. 

Conditions  outside  of  the  coal  industry 
dramatically  turned  the  spotlight  of  medical 
and  public  Interest  on  silica.  By  1016  silicosis 
gained  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
labeled  tbe  only  important  occupational 
dust  disease.  To  this  day,  as  far  as  many 
American  physicians  and  lawyers  are  cod- 
cerned,  silicosis  remains  tbe  only  Important 
occupational  dust  disease. 

This  symposium,  devoted  to  tbe  role  of 
coal  dust  In  the  lung  diseases  of  miners, 
signifies  a  fresh  awareness  that  medical  re- 
search and  clinical  medicine  go  forward  only 
when  we  have  inquiring  minds  and  take 
nothing  for  granted.  Exploration  of  the 
causal  relationship  between  coal  dust  and 
miners'  lung  diseases — using  techniques  and 
resources  unavailable  to  our  predecessors 
a  century,  or  even  30  years  ago — is  long  over- 
due. A  clear-eyed  look  at  what  we  know  and 
what  we  ought  to  know  is  most  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  in  this  place. 

Unlike   their   American   counterparts,   the 
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British  continued  their  concern  for  diseases 
associated  with  coal  dust.  By  1930.  British 
investigators  were  reporting  radiographic 
differences  between  silica  and  coal  dust  ex- 
posures and  a  respiratory  disability  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  slUcosis.  The 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  in  1937, 
initiated  comprehensive  studies  of  chronic 
pulmonary  disease  among  coal  miners  with 
particular  reference  to  conditions  In  the 
South  Wales  coal  field. 

The  first  report,  Issued  in  1942,  identified 
a  new  type  of  dust  disease  as  "coal  workers' 
pneumoconioels".  The  following  year  this 
disease,  as  distinct  from,  and  in  addition  to, 
classical  silicosis,  became  compensable.  In 
Britain,  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  Is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  dlagnosablc  oc- 
cupational dust  disease  separable  Into  two 
distinct  forms,  simple  and  complicated.  It  is 
reported  to  have  characteristic  pulmonary 
radiological  changes  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  workers  exposed  to  bard  or  soft 
coal  and  some  other  carbon  dusts  both  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Pathological 
studies  have  demonstrated  lesions  which  are 
gpeclflcally  characteristic. 

The  American  coal  miner  may  not  know 
the  medical  technicalities  but  he  does  know 
that  the  location  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis.  It  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  The  pathology  Is  com- 
parable, the  x-rays  are  IndlsUngulshable,  the 
respiratory  function  tests  give  the  same  re- 
sults and  the  symptomatology  Is  no  different, 
exertional  dyspnea  develops  at  the  same 
rate  and  aflUcts  about  the  same  number  of 
men — and  It  Is  Just  as  disabling  In  West 
Virginia  as  it  is  in  Wales.  Recent  reports 
confirm  earlier  estimates  that  about  70,000 
American  coal  miners  who  are  working  or 
have  worked  In  anthracite  or  bituminous 
coal  mines  are  afflicted  with  some  stage  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  "The  American 
coal  miner  can  not  understand  why,  in 
Britain,  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  has 
been  recognized  as  a  clinical  entity  since 
1942.  and  been  compensable  since  1943,  but 
In  the  United  States  many  still  use  such 
terms  as  "anthracosUlcosls".  "anthracosis", 
or  "miners'  asthma".  And  why,  the  American 
miner  wants  to  know,  do  only  two  states  pay 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  for  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis — one  of  these  only 
(or  the  last  IS  months?  He  strongly  suspects 
that  employer  oriented  physicians,  company 
lawyers,  state  legislators  and  workmen's 
compensation  officials  avoid  facing  known 
facts  about  the  ravages  of  coal  dust  In 
human  lungs  because,  to  do  otherwise,  would 
cost  money. 

The  coal  miner  welcomes  recent  efforts  to 
overcome  this  oppressive  time  lag.  The  re- 
search potential  heralded  by  the  Appalachian 
Laboratories  for  Occupational  Respiratory 
Diseases  here  at  the  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Medicine  promises  to  hasten  relief 
for  the  long-suffering  dyspneac  coal  miner. 
The  Pneumoconiosis  Research  Unit  at  Beck- 
ley,  West  Virginia.  Initiated  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  U.  8.  PubUc  Health  Service,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  national  medical  concern 
with  the  frightening  pulmonary  disability 
always  confronting  the  coal  miner.  Provision 
of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  for  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania amendments  in  December  1966,  follow- 
ing cloee  upon  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Pneumoconioels,  represented  (at  long  last) 
political  recognition  by  that  state  of  the 
enormity  of  the  disability  inflicted  by  coal 
dust. 

Recognition  by  the  U.  8.  medical  profession 
of  coal  workers'  pneiunoconloels,  however,  is 
the  first  order  of  business.  More  than  any- 
thing light  now,  coal  workers  need  doctors 
who,  regardless  of  past  acsiunptlons,  know 
how  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  this  man 
made  disease. 
Radiographic    examination   of   the   lungs 


is  essential  for  determining  the  earliest 
changes,  severity,  progression  and  prevalence 
of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  This  re- 
quires, first  of  all,  an  acceptable  method  of 
radiological  diagnosis  and  classification  of 
the  disease.  Such  a  classification  is  also 
necessary  because  those  frequently  used  are 
concerned  principally  with  silicosis  and 
usually  mclude  some  reference  to  the  dis- 
ability of  the  worker.  Moreover,  there  Is  a 
need  to  correlate  post-mortem  findings  with 
ante-mortem  radiography  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  using  an  acceptable  classification. 

A  standardized  method  of  describing  and 
classifying  the  radiographic  changes,  devel- 
oped by  the  British  investigators,  was  ac- 
cepted with  minor  modifications  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  Conference  of 
Exp>erts  on  Pneumoconiosis  In  1950.  This 
International  Classification  has  been  further 
refined  and  is  now  utilized  successfully  by 
an  increasing  nxunber  of  physicians  In  Brlt- 
tain  and  elsewhere.  The  Classification  Is 
purely  radiological  and  does  not  imply  a 
relationship  between  categories  of  abnor- 
mality and  "suffermg  from  pneumocomoels", 
the  presence  of  compensable  disease  or  a 
particular  degree  of  disability.  Two  major 
types  of  changes,  simple  and  complicated 
pneumoconiosis,  are  defined  and  the  "dust 
opacity"  is  described  as  the  basic  abnormal- 
ity. These  opacities  are  less  striking  than 
those  observed  in  slllcosi.  Thus,  it  is  main- 
tained that  some  radiologists  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  who  are  unfanUllar  with  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
radiographic  changes  as  trivial  and  not 
necessarily  diagnostic  of  disease.  Tbe  slgmfi- 
cance  of  the  radiographs  should  be  apparent 
when  they  are  compared  with  the  autopsled 
lung.  We  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
30  years  ago  the  radiological  appearances  of 
asbestosls  were  considered  by  leading  radiol- 
ogists as  being  with  normal  limits. 

The  experience  elsewhere  with  the  ILO 
Classification  and  the  standard  films  and 
photographs  illustrating  the  Classification 
is  reported  to  be  sufficiently  helpful  to  war- 
rant an  intensive  American  evaluation  of 
the  system.  A  limited  evaluation  has  been 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
but  It  needs  to  be  broadened  to  include  many 
physicians.  It  should  be  designed  to  clarify 
any  differences  and  thereby  hasten  the  early 
detection  and  control  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconlo£ls  among  U.  S.  coal  miners. 

The  lack  of  agreement  in  the  United  States 
on  the  etiology  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis has  probably  been  the  most  Important 
single  deterrent  to  the  medical  acceptance 
of  this  disease  as  a  clinical  entity.  The  dan- 
ger of  inhaling  coal  dust  was  accepted  a 
century  ago.  Later  this  was  discountenanced 
but  today  the  dyspneac  coal  miner  Is  again 
a  serious  concern. 

While  complacency  about  the  danger  of 
coal  dust  has  been  a  factor,  silicosis  baa  been 
the  outstandmg  obstacle.  Mass  X-ray  studies 
of  Industries  using  silica  were  Initiated  In 
1912  and  very  soon  silica  was  labeled  in 
scientific  Journals  as  the  most  harmful  in- 
dustrial dust  and  silicosis  as  the  only  Impor- 
tant dust  disease.  There  was  little  pubUc 
discussion,  however,  until  1932  when  silicosis 
jumped  from  obscurity  as  a  scarcely  recog- 
nized disease  hidden  for  centuries  In  the 
chests  of  workers  to  the  headlines  and  wide 
technical  discussion  In  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  This  was  not  the  sud- 
den realization  of  an  unsuspected  health 
hazard,  but  a  rude  awakening  to  an  economic 
hazard  which  might  bankrupt  some  Indus- 
tries. Workers  were  glad  to  get  a  Job  in  1930 
when  construction  was  started  on  the  Hawk's 
nest  tunnel  near  Gauley  Bridge,  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  some  never  returned  to  their 
homes.  One  witness  testifying  at  the  1936 
Congressional  Investigation  of  these  deaths, 
told  of  three  sons  dead  with  silicosis  within 
thirteen  months  after  starting  to  work  ta 


the  tunnel.  Efforts  to  secure  compensation 
benefits  for  any  of  the  Gauley  Bridge  work- 
ers, living  or  dead,  were  noliorlously  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  an  effort  to  aUay  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions and  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos,  the 
late  Frances  Perkins,  then  Secretary  of  Labor, 
called  the  First  National  Silicosis  Confer- 
ence in  1936.  The  experts  worked  m  five 
committees  for  ten  months  and  submitted 
their  report  to  Madam  Perkins  early  In  1937. 
Today — thirty  years  later — silicosis  stiU  re- 
mains as  a  major  occupational  health  disease 
of  relatively  unknown  proportions  In  the 
United  States. 

The  relationship  of  tuberculosis  and  slll- 
coels  is  now  well  known  but  it  was  at  one 
time  an  important  factor  m  the  Increasing 
attention  given  to  silicosis.  The  passage  of 
legislation  making  silicosis  compensable  also 
played  a  large  role  In  centermg  attention  on 
this  disease.  ComplicaUng  this  development, 
however,  was  tbe  deflmtlon  of  sUicosls  which 
came  into  usage  In  1933  and  has  smce  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  states  providing 
workmen's  compensation  for  sUloosls.  By  In- 
tent. It  excludes  aU  other  dusts  and  U 
thought  by  some  mveetlgators  to  be  so  lack- 
ing In  clarity  that  It  denies  compensation  to 
many  unfortunate  workers,  Sclentlflc  dissat- 
isfaction with  this  definition  was  apparent 
with  terms  such  as  "so-called  silicosis", 
"peeudo-slWoosls"  and  "modified  sUlcosU" 
which  began  to  appear  In  Uterature.  This 
search  for  labels,  plus  tbe  conviction  that 
silica  was  the  only  dangerous  dust,  probably 
accounts  In  a  large  measure  for  the  coinage 
of  the  mlsleadmg  term  "anthracoelUcoals" 
used  to  describe  the  pneumocomools  com- 
monly called  "nUners'  asthma". 

A  further  complication  Involved  the  at- 
tempts to  classify  various  dusts.  One  such 
classification  which  had  many  adherents  and 
Is  BtlU  seen  In  some  texts,  referred  to  coal 
dust  as  "Inert".  The  proponents  of  this  clas- 
sification seemed  to  feel  that  an  "inert"  dust 
per  se  produced  little,  If  any,  lung  pathology. 
Other  investigators  have  indicated  that  an 
"inert"  dust  may  produce  no  animal  reaction 
but  when  inhaled  by  a  worker  some  pa- 
thology does  ensue.  Even  though  the  dusts 
may  be  "inert"  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
the  lung  cannot  become  a  physiological  dust 
trap  and  still  retain  its  normal  stnictiu'e  and 
function. 

Sllicoels  does  develop  among  a  relatively 
small  number  of  coal  miners,  especiaUy  those 
who  are  engaged  extensively  In  rock  drUllng. 
SUicosls  and  coal  workers'  pneumoconloeia 
may  occiu-  In  the  same  worker  but  usuaUy 
proper  differentiation  at  autopsy  Is  possible. 
Because  of  the  extensive  use  of  sand  for  trac- 
tion on  the  rails  In  the  haulage  ways  in  the 
United  States  and  the  recent  mcrease  in 
"roof-bolting"  where  the  drilling  may  be  very 
dusty,  it  Is  possible  that  the  silicotic  element 
may  be  greater  in  n.S.  coal  miners  tlian 
realized. 

The  higher  carbon  content  (rank  of  coal) 
of  anthracite  as  contrasted  with  blttimlnous 
coal  is  also  thought  to  be  a  possible  cause  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconioels.  This  la  un- 
likely because  the  characteristic  morbid 
pathological  changes  are  the  same  In  workers 
exposed  to  either  bittunlnous  or  anthracite 
coal  dust  and  coal  workers'  pneumocomosls 
occurs  In  workers  exp>osed  to  the  fline  dust  of 
either  hard  or  soft  coal. 

The  long  cold  Journeys  underground  and 
fumes  from  explosives  and  cable  fires  have 
also  been  suggested  as  etiological  factors. 
The  reports,  however,  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis among  men  with  none  of  these 
exposures,  particularly  men  loading  ooal  in 
ships,  have  negated  these  theories.  At  the 
most  these  are  thought  to  be  only  contrib- 
uting factors. 

The  essential  cause  of  simple  pneumocom- 
osls is  reported  to  be  the  gradual  pulmonary 
accumulation  of  fine  particles  (less  than  5-7 
microns   in   diameter)    of   coal   dust.   The 
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genwls  la  thus  the  simple  mechanical  over* 
loading  of  the  lungs  with  coal  duat  rather 
than  the  activity  of  free  aUlca.  Belated  fac- 
tors are  the  concentration  of  resplrable  dust 
In  the  air,  duration  of  exposure  to  d\ut,  and 
the  workers'  respiratory  rate.  Individual  sus- 
ceptibility is  thought  to  play  a  minor  role. 

The  foregoing  discussion  seeks  to  give 
some  of  the  background  on  both  silicosis  and 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  What  is  the 
present  situation  with  respect  to  these 
diseases?  What  coursee  of  action  are  open  to 
us? 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide completely  accurate  figures  on  the 
number  q(  U.S.  coal  miners  with  some  stage 
of  coal  workers'  pne\unoconioals  or  the  num- 
ber of  miners  needing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion or  retraining  because  of  disablement 
from  this  disease.  It  Is  conservatively  esti- 
mated, on  the  basis  of  available  reports, 
however,  that  about  60,000  active  and  ex- 
bltumlnous  coal  miners  have  develoi>ed  one 
stage  or  another  of  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. There  are  probably  an  additional 
10,000  men  from  the  anthracite  mines  with 
the  same  diagnosis.  Of  these  70,000  miners  It 
Is  estimated  that  about  11,000  bituminous 
and  3,600  anthracite  miners  are  disabled  to 
the  point  of  Inability  to  continue  working  in 
the  Industry  and  probably  many  are  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  retraining. 
Pcailbly  nearly  3,000  bituminous  and  about 
1,000  anthracite  miners  would  require  "shel- 
tered" work;  the  remainder  could  work  else- 
where In  other  tndustrlee.  These  are  appall- 
ing flguresi 

Medical  rehabilitation  using  clinical  and 
physiological  methods  requires,  first  and 
foremolBt,  a  medical  determination  of  the  ex- 
tent of  dlBablllty.  This  provides  a  real  op- 
portunity to  appropriately  reassure  and  en- 
courage those  men  with  only  slight  disability 
that  they  individually  may  not  be  suffering 
from  a  progressive  and  rapidly  disabling  dis- 
ease. The  peycbological  asi>ects  of  rehabilita- 
tion are  quite  Important;  there  is  a  special 
need  for  clarity  in  explaining  to  the  miner 
the  true  nature  of  his  disease.  The  provision 
of  adequate  diagnostic  services  associated 
with  rehabilitation  practically  demonstrates 
to  the  community  and  prospective  miner  a 
sincere  Interest  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
In  the  health  of  the  miner.  A  system  which 
protects  the  yoimg  miner  from  Injury  to  his 
health  by  this  seriotis  occupational  hazard 
will  reap  a  great  divideni^  not  only  In  human 
contentment  but  also  in  productivity.  Re- 
habilitation eOso  Involves  resettlement  or  re- 
employment in  a  suitable  job.  Of  necessity 
this  involves  such  Items  as  the  age  emd  ex- 
tent of  disability  of  the  miner,  as  well  as  his 
mental  capabilities  and  previous  occupa- 
tional experience  and  training.  Despite  these 
and  other  problems,  such  as  the  need  to  avoid 
heavy  physical  exertion  and  the  bronchial 
spasm  often  provoked  by  dusts  and  fumes, 
it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  many 
men  with  extreme  disablement  can,  in  fact. 
continue  to  be  employed.  If  the  work  avail- 
able is  appropriate  to  the  man's  degree  of 
physical  disablement,  he  will  give  satisfac- 
tory service. 

Unfortunately,  disability  determinations  of 
both  silicosis  and  coal  workers'  pneumoco- 
nioels  have  not  been  just  a  physiological 
problem.  They  are  also  of  considerable  legal 
interest.  The  question  of  assessing  the  part 
played  by  either  of  these  diseases  in  a  miner's 
disability  has  often  been  purely  political.  It 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  medicine — in 
fact.  In  workmen's  compensation  cases  the 
U.S.  physicians  have  largely  abdicated  to  the 
lawyers.  Today  there  are  only  two  states. 
Alabama  and  Pennsylvania,  that  provide 
workmen's  compensation  for  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis. 

The  Alabama  legislation  was  passed  In  19S0, 
Pennsylvania  In  196S.  In  the  13  months  be- 
tween December  1966  when  the  Pennsylvania 
amendment  became  effective  and  January  7, 
1987,  24,433  miners  had  applied  for  benefits 


under  the  new  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
provisions.  In  all  other  states  any  ooal  miner 
who  cannot  meet  the  legal  definitions  of 
silicosis  has  no  recourse,  regardless  of  the 
severity  of  his  disability.  This  opposition  to 
including  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
for  ooal  workers'  pneumoconloels  la  best  typi- 
fied by  a  state  medical  director  of  workmen's 
compensation  who  recently  stated  be  would 
resign  before  he  would  countenance  certify- 
ing miners  with  this  disease  for  comi>ensatlon 
awards.  The  benefits  paid  for  sllloosls  by  this 
state  are  even  more  meager  than  most  states. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  70,000  men  with  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  there  are  about  20,000  more 
coal  miners  with  some  stage  of  silicosis  and 
another  5,000  with  a  mbed  dust  pneumoco- 
niosis— while  most  of  these  men  live  in  states 
with  workmen's  compensation  coverage  for 
silicosis,  the  qualifying  requirements  are  a 
legal  nightmare.  In  one  state  the  nUner  him- 
self must  notify  his  employer  and  the  State 
Health  Department  within  ninety  days  of 
first  being  Informed  by  a  physician  that  be 
has  Blllcoels.  If  he  does  not  take  this  action 
he  automatically  excludes  himself  from  work- 
men's compensation  when  he  later  submits 
such  a  claim.  And  If  ha  does  notify  his  em- 
ployer as  required  by  law,  he  knows  with 
great  certainty  that  he  will  shortly  lose  his 
job  regardless  of  the  absence  or  presence 
of  disability.  The  ooal  miner,  under  these 
circumstances,  continues  to  work  as  long  as 
humanly  possible.  Even  when  work  becomes 
Impossible,  he  needs  a  good  lawyer  more  than 
a  physician.  Moreover,  In  most  states,  any 
miner  who  does  qualify  for  silicosis  benefits 
is  Immediately  black-listed  for  future  em- 
ployment In  the  coal  mines  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  which  has  a  second 
Injury  proviso,  the  costs  of  which  are  borne 
by  the  taxpayer  and  not  the  Industry.  Fur- 
thermore, the  benefits  in  most  states  are 
determined  by  the  stage  of  silicosis  apparent 
in  the  x-ray.  There  is  almost  a  total  disregard 
of  symptoms  and  clinical  evaluation.  When 
this  was  recently  explained  to  a  visiting 
Mexican  physician,  he  exfjostulated.  "What 
do  they  want,  a  blackboard  in  his  chest?" 
At  no  time  does  the  pulmonary  disability 
per  se  determine  the  benefits  and  there  Is 
rarely  any  effort  to  coordinate  rehabilitation 
with  the  workmen's  compensation  award. 

The  American  coal  miner  rightly  envies 
the  British  system,  which  I  feel  is  worth 
reviewing  in  some  detail. 

An  assessment  Is  made  of  percentage  dis- 
ability and  the  man  la  paid  a  {lenslon  pro- 
portionate to  the  estimated  disability.  He 
may  continue  to  work  In  dust  approved  con- 
ditions and  is  examined  periodically.  He  is 
advised  by  the  Pneumoconiosis  Medical 
Panel  whether  he  should  leave  the  mines; 
If  he  Is  advised  to  stay,  he  Is  told  what  work 
would  be  suitable  for  him.  The  Panels,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  responsible  for  the  diagnosis 
of  pneumoconiosis  and  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  disability. 

If  the  miner  thinks  he  has  pnevunoconloals, 
he  applies  for  examination  at  the  local  office 
of  the  Ministry  of  National  Health.  Usually 
the  radiographic  examination  Is  made  at  the 
office  of  the  nearest  government  Pneimio- 
conlosis  Medical  Panel, 

If  the  miner  Is  too  ill  to  travel  that  dis- 
tance, the  x-rays  are  taken  at  the  nearest 
hospital.  A  miner  travelling  to  obtain  an 
x-ray  has  his  fare  paid,  receives  an  allow- 
ance for  meals  and  compensation  for  loss  of 
a  day's  pay.  A  member  of  the  Panel  reads  the 
x-ray;  If  there  Is  no  evidence  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, the  miner  is  notified.  The  miner  can 
reapply  as  often  as  he  likes,  but  the  Miners' 
Union  discourages  unreasonable  reappllca- 
tlons  following  a  recent  rejection. 

If  the  x-ray  shows  evidence  of  pnevuno- 
conioeis,  the  miner  Is  Instructed  to  attend 
the  Panel  for  examination.  If  he  is  too  111 
to  attend,  the  Panel  visits  the  miner  at 
hla  home.  The  two  questions  to  be  answered 


are:    (1)    Is  the  miner  dyspneac?;   and  (2) 
Is  the  dyspnea  due  to  dust? 

The  miner  diagnosed  as  having  pneumo- 
coniosis is  then  paid  a  pension,  the  percent- 
age of  which  corresponds  to  the  percentage 
of  disability.  The  miner  with  100%  disability 
can  qualify  for  a  supplemental  pension  If 
unable  to  secure  a  light  Job  or  If  confined 
to  bed.  This  extra  allowance  la  to  pay  for 
an  attendant  when  the  miner  Is  bedridden 
and  the  care  of  children  in  the  household. 

All  British  miners  receiving  worlunen's 
compensation  for  coal  miners'  pneumoconio- 
sis are  re-examined  annually  and  permitted 
to  continue  to  work  in  accordance  with  the 
Panel  recommendations  if  they  care  to.  Dis- 
ability is  reassessed  at  each  annual  exami- 
nation. 

Any  miner  with  active  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis Is  forbidden  to  work  in  any  dusty  occu- 
pation. 

Several  Important  factors  should  be  re- 
membered. First,  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis Is  a  preventable  disease  which,  with  the 
application  of  adequate  control  measurea, 
could  be  eliminated.  This  would  require  ef- 
fective suppression  of  coal  dust  at  its  source, 
whether  below  or  above  ground.  Dust  sup- 
pression is  primarily  an  engineering  problem, 
but  to  be  effective.  It  is  essential  that  the 
engineers,  physicians,  and  coal  miners  oper- 
ate as  a  team. 

Second,  a  ftnrther  preventive  measure 
would  be  the  limitation  of  the  total  period 
of  dust  exf>08ure.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by:  limiting  the  working  period  on  a  dusty 
Job;  placing  an  upper  age  limit  on  hazardous 
dust  exposure;  and  advising  employment  In 
less  dusty  Jobs  when  indicated. 

Third,  improving  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  and  enforcing  existing  occupa- 
tional health  laws  and  regulations  would  en- 
courage the  application  and  Improvement  of 
known  preventive  measures. 

Fourth,  an  expanded  research  effort  would 
help  to  solve  some  fundamental  problems, 
such  as  the  precise  etiological  role  of  coal 
dust,  the  cause  and  correct  assessment  of 
the  respiratory  dlsabUltles,  efficacy  of  various 
therapeutic  measures  and  the  safe  limit  of 
total  dust  exposure. 

It  is  a  sorry,  worrisome  reality  that  the 
silicosis  control  program  advocated  in  1937 
by  the  First  National  Conference  on  Sili- 
cosis was  m  the  main  never  Implemented. 
Many  words  were  spoken  and  some  good  con- 
cepts were  developed  but  little  action  has 
ensued.  Today,  the  coal  miner  Is  disturbed 
and  fearful  that  these  patterns  of  the  past 
will  continue  for  another  thirty  years.  He 
can  also  ask  what  kind  of  medicine  do  we 
have  In  the  United  States  that  Is  unwilling 
to  recognize  all  the  ills  that  afflict  mankind, 
including  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  pending  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hollwcs 
In  the  chair;. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3— 
BETTER  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CITI- 
ZENS OP  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  132) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  relative 
to  better  government  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  without  being  read,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967  to  provide  a  better  govern- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  explosive  growth  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  challenges  the  city  on  every 
front — from  schools  and  hospitals,  courts 
and  police,  to  housing  and  transporta- 
tion, recreation  and  job  opportunities.  If 
the  District  is  to  meet  these  tests  and 
fulfill  the  needs  of  its  citizens,  it  miist, 
as  I  said  in  my  message  on  the  National 
Capital,  "have  the  most  responsible  and 
efficient  government  we  are  capable  of 
providing." 

The  plan  I  submit  today  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  routine  reorganization.  Its 
vital  purpose  Is  to  bring  20th  century 
goverrmient  to  the  Capital  of  this  Nation: 
to  strengthen  and  modernize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
make  it  as  efficient  and  effective  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  present  form  of  District  govern- 
ment was  designed  almost  a  century  ago 
for  a  commimity  of  150,000  people.  The 
District  government  then  employed  less 
than  500  persons,  and  administered  a 
budget  of  less  than  $4  million. 

Today  Washington  has  a  population  of 
800.000.  It  is  the  center  of  the  country's 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  with 
a  population  of  2.5  million.  The  District's 
government  now  employs  some  30,000 
people,  and  the  proposed  1968  budget  Is 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  machinery  designed  more  than  90 
years  ago  to  govern  a  small  community  is 
now  obsolete.  The  commission  form  of 
government — unorthodox  when  the  Con- 
gress accepted  it  as  a  temporary  measure 
In  1874 — provides  neither  effective  nor 
efficient  government  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  That  form  of  government  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  few 
cities  which  adopted  it  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Today  none  of  the  Na- 
tion's 27  largest  cities  and  only  two  of 
the  country's  47  cities  with  populations 
exceeding  300,000  have  a  government  of 
divided  authority. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  governed 
by  three  Commissioners.  Each  Commis- 
sioner is  the  chief  executive — the  may- 
or— ^but  for  only  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yet,  the  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  like  those  of  any  major 
city,  cannot  be  neatly  broken  Into  three 
parts.  Any  effort  to  control  crime,  for 
example,  cuts  across  virtually  every 
function    of    government — from    police 


and  corrections  to  housing,  education, 
health,  EUid  employment.  An  effective  at- 
tack on  the  problem  requires  action  by 
two  or  more  Commissioners  and  the  de- 
partments for  which  they  are  separately 
responsible — a  time-consuming  and 
often  costly  process. 

The  District  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
caliber  and  dedication  of  the  men  who 
have  served  as  Commissioners,  but  it  can 
no  longer  afford  divided  executive  au- 
thority. Its  government  must  be  able  to 
respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  new 
demands  and  new  conditions.  This  re- 
quires clear-cut  executive  authority  and 
flexible  government  machinery — not 
divided  authority  which  too  often  results 
in  prolonged  negotiations  and  inaction. 
The  problem  of  divided  executive  au- 
thority in  the  District  is  aggravated  by 
the  additional  nonexecutive  responsibili- 
ties now  borne  by  the  Commissioners.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, each  must  now  make  rules  and 
regulations  on  matters  with  which  he  is 
not  otherwise  concerned  as  an  executive. 
Some  of  these  quasi-legislative  respon- 
sibilities— such  as  police  regulations  and 
property  taxation — are  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  city.  Many — such  as  the 
naming  of  streets  and  the  labeling  of 
potato  packages — are  merely  time  con- 
suming. None  should  require  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  time  of  the  chief 
executive  of  a  major  city. 

The    reorganization    plan    I    propose 

would  remedy  these  deficiencies  In  the 

present  form  of  government.  It  would — 

Unify    executive    and   administrative 

authority. 

Eliminate  competing  and  sometimes 
conflicting  sisslgnments  of  responsibility. 
Provide  for  the  informed  exercise  of 
quasi-legislative  functions  through  a 
Council  which  would  be  bipartisan  and 
representative  of  the  community. 

Permit  the  single  Commissioner  to  or- 
ganize the  District  government  to  pro- 
vide effective  day-to-day  administration. 
Under  the  plan,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, the  President  would  wjpoint 
a  single  Commissioner  sis  chief  executive 
and  a  bipartisan  Council  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  Commissioner  would  cerve  a 
4-year  term,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
President.  Council  members  would  serve 
3-year  terms,  with  three  members  to  be 
appointed  each  year.  The  staggered 
terms  would  Insure  continuity  of  experi- 
ence on  the  Council. 

The  plan  would  abolish  the  present 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Its  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities would  be  apportioned  between  the 
single  Commissioner  and  the  Council. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  assigned 
the  executive  functions  now  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  He  would  be 
given  responsibility  and  authority  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  District  govern- 
ment, to  administer  its  programs  and  to 
prepare  its  budget.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  an  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  help  him  carry  out  these  rf 
sponslbllitles. 

The  Council  would  be  assigned  the 
quasi-legislative  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
The  plan  describes  more  than  430  func- 
tions which  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Coimcil.  These  Include  major  responsi- 


bilities such  as  the  approval  of  bound- 
aries and  plans  for  urban  renewal,  estab- 
lishment of  rules  governing  the  licensing 
of  professions,  and  setting  of  rates  for 
property  taxatloji.  The  Council  would 
also  be  empowered  to  review  and  revise 
the  Commissioner's  budget  before  sub- 
mission to  the  President. 

Since  the  plan  was  axmoimced  in  my 
message  on  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  have 
been  working  to  strengthen  the  OfBce  of 
Commissioner  and  the  Council.  Out  of 
this  process  of  refinement  four  key 
changes  have  emerged,  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  plan. 

First,  the  plan  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  veto  actions  of  the 
Council  with  which  he  disagrees.  The 
Council.  In  turn,  could  override  such  a 
veto  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  provides  due  recognition  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  cliief  execu- 
tive, while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  right  of  the  Council  to  act  on  matters 
of  overriding  Impwrtance. 

Second,  the  terms  of  Council  members 
would  be  set  at  3  years  Instead  of  2. 
The  reduction  In  turnover  and  Increase 
in  experience  would  add  strength  to  the 
Council. 

Third,  the  salaries  of  the  Chairman, 
Vice  Chairman,  and  Council  members 
would  be  Increased  to  reflect  their  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  plan  recognizes  that  the 
machinery  of  the  District's  government, 
no  matter  how  modem,  carmot  realize 
its  highest  purpose  unless  it  Is  Infused 
with  the  most  experienced,  Informed  and 
able  leadership. 

The  800.000  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  deserve  nothing  less  than  such 
leadership,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
fundamental  right  but  because  the  Dis- 
trict occupies  a  special  and  central  role 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

The  best  talent  available  must  be 
found  for  the  key  posts  of  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  is  the  chief  executive  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  wiU  be  his  chief 
aide,  his  deputy,  and  will  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe. 

In  the  search  for  leadership  necessary 
in  these  crucial  posts,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  must  bsdance  the  need  to 
draw  from  the  best  talent  In  the  Nation 
with  the  need  for  local  experience  and 
local  Involvement  that  are  such  valuable 
assets  to  enlightened  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  plan  therefore  provides  for  the 
Presidential  appointment  of  both  these 
men.  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
with  the  requirement  that  at  least  one 
of  them  be  a  resident  of  the  District  for 
3  years  prior  to  appointment. 

We  would  be  Indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
good  government  if  the  search  and  selec- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  and  his  Assist- 
ant were  confined  only  ta  those  who  re- 
side within  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
the  District.  This  plan  does  not  take  that 
course.  It  provides  a  wide  range  of 
choice — opening  the  field  not  only  to 
those  who  reside  In  the  District,  but  to 
those  who  live  In  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  plan  assures 
that  local  experience  will  be  well  repre- 
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rented  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  Dis- 
trict govemment. 
I  Not  only  must  either  of  the  top  execu- 
tive positions  be  filled  with  a  District 
resident,  but  each  member  of  the  nine- 
man  Council  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  for  at  least  3  years  prior 
to  appointment. 

Moreover,  in  selecting:  the  Commis- 
sioner, I  will  look  first  to  the  residents 
of  the  District  8md  I  hope  that  he  can 
be  found  here. 

Of  aU  the  benefits  of  the  plan,  one 
stands  out  in  particular — the  strong  lead- 
ership it  provides  as  the  cornerstone  of 
support  for  any  effective  attack  against 
crime.  With  that  leadership  and  with  the 
continued  commitment  and  devotion  of 
its  police,  the  District  can  move  with  a 
greater  sense  of  sureness  and  purpose 
against  the  spectre  of  crime  that  haunts 
the  streets  and  shops  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Of  all  the  duties  of  the  new  single 
Commissioner  none  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  his  leadership  in  a  renewed 
community  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  crime  in  the  District. 

The  reorganization  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordsmce  with  chapter  9  of 
title  5  of  the  United  Stetes  Code.  At  my 
direction,  it  has  been  discussed  with  each 
member  of  the  interested  committees  of 
Congress  or  with  their  staff  assistants. 
I  have  foimd,  after  investigation,  that 
1 1  each  reorganization  included  in  the  plan 

is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901 
(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  have  also  foimd  that  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  plan,  by  reason  of  the 
reorganization  made,  provisions  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  the 
new  officers  specified  in  sections  201,  203, 
and  301-303  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  for  these^  officers  are 
comparable  to  those  fixed  for  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
having  similar  responsibilities. 

The  fimctions  which  would  be  abol- 
ished by  the  provisions  of  section  503(c) 
of  the  reorganization  plan  are  provided 
for  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1925,  43  Stat.  1121,  as 
amended — District  of  Colimibia  Code, 
section  40-603  (e). 

The  plan  would  not  impair  the  corpo- 
rate status  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Nor  would  it  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress exercises  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

This  reorganization  plan  would  pro- 
vide improved  management  of  the  mu- 
nicipal responsibilities  vested  by  Congress 
in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  wouM  bring  savings  to  the  Dis- 
trict taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, although  overall  costs  will  not  be 
less  because  of  the  increasing  scale  and 
complexity  of  municipal  government.  The 
precise  amount  of  such  savings  cannot 
be  Itemized  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  in  no 
way  a  substitute  for  home  rule.  As  I 
stated  in  my  message  on  the  Nation's 
Capital: 

The  plan  will  give  the  District  a  better  or- 
ganized and  more  efficient  government  .  .  . 
but  only  home  rule  will  provide  the  District 


with  a  democratic  goverimient — of,  by  and 
for  Its  citizens.  \ 

I  remain  convinced  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  home  rule  is  still  the  truest 
course.  We  must  continue  to  work  to- 
ward that  day — when  the  citizens  of  the 
District  win  have  the  right  to  frame  their 
own  laws,  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
choose  their  own  leaders.  Only  then  can 
we  redeem  that  historic  pledge  to  give 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  member- 
ship in  the  American  Union. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  1,  1967. 


RABBI  L£0  HKIM 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the' or- 
der previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  5,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock. 


■  ■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

llie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Leo  Heim,  Congregation  B'nal 
Zion,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Heavenly  Father:  We.  citizens  of  this 
free  haven,  rise  to  acknowledge  our  cher- 
ished privileges  and  to  affirm  our  faith 
in  Thee  as  we  beseech  Thy  benign  guid- 
ance in  the  deliberations  of  this  distin- 
guished assemblage. 

Charged  with  the  affairs  of  our  Nation, 
these  our  Representatives  seek  Thy  be- 
neficence. Imbue  them  with  wisdom  and 
loving  kindness  that  their  efforts  emerge 
into  a  beacon  of  light  and  hope  to  a  be- 
wildered humanity. 

In  these  perilous  times  cause  Thy 
spirit  to  enter  the  hearts  of  the  brazen 
and  the  bigoted.  Cleanse  their  hands  of 
aggressive  designs;  their  spirits  of  iniqui- 
tous schemes. 

Look  down  with  favor  upon  this  our 
blessed  land.  Unite  our  pursuit  for  peace : 
empower  our  minds  that  we  may  not  fal- 
ter. Make  our  lives  a  contribution  to  the 
symphony  of  a  freedom-loving  human- 
ity. Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  953.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1947. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Leo 
Heim,  who  delivered  the  prayer  this 
morning,  today  celebrates  a  significant 
anniversary.  Just  18  years  ago  today,  he 
entered  the  United  States  from  Czecho- 
slovakia to  become  one  of  our  finest 
citizens. 

We,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  in  our  commimity  this 
gentleman  of  highest  integrity,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  him  for  his  spiritual 
guidance  and  leadership. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIA'nONS  TO  PILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  JUNE  2,  1967 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow,  Friday,  June  2,  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  M-ie  RIFLE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  relation  to  the  M-16  rifie: 

Dear  Congressman  Lono:  Enclosed  Is  an 
excerpt  from  my  son's  letter,  concerning  the 
Inefllclency  and  failure  of  the  M-16  rifle.  He 
Is  a  Marine  In  Vietnam,  and  was  wovinded 
in  the  operation,  he  mentioned. 

Congressman  Long,  please  do  all  you  can, 
to  have  the  M-16  rifle  Investigated  thor- 
oughly. The  controversy  about  It  has  been 
going  on  for  several  months. 

I  am  aware  that  Oen.  Wallace  Greene  has 
commented  "that  the  M-16  rifle  Is  the  weap- 
on to  do  the  job  in  Vietnam.  Also  that  the 
parents  of  Marines  and  all  Troops  that  are 
armed  with  this  rifle,  to  know  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  reliable,  hard-hitting  weapon."  Tet, 
so  many  boys  In  Vietnam,  are  complaining 
about  It. 

I  understand  the  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  are  to  leave 
this  week  for  Vietnam  to  Investigate  the 
M-16.  Not  only  should  they  check  the  rifle, 
but  they  should  question  the  wounded  boys 
In  Da  Nang  and  Chu  Lai  Hospitals,  to  get 
some  of  the  answers  to  It. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  help. 

I  request  that  my  name  be  withheld. 


This  is  the  excerpt  from  the  letter  sent 
by  the  son: 

These  new  M-16  rifles  aren't  worth  a  damn. 

On  Operation ,  we  had  about  10  rifles 

In  our  platoon  that  would  fire.  They  had 
better  do  something  soon,  as  It  Is  costing 
Uvea.  We  were  pinned  down  for  5  or  6  hours, 
because  we  couldn't  put  out  enough  flre 
power,  plvis  all  the  wounded.  Ova  company 
had  18  killed  and  34  wounded.  There  were 
only  28  men  left  in  o\ir  platoon. 


committee  of  the  Judiciary  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed as  a  result  of  this  decision.  It  is 
our  firm  resolve  to  see  that  the  full  sov- 
ereign power  of  expatriation  is  asserted 
and  again  made  effective  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  it  requires  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  then  that  we 
must  provide. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT— WRONG 
AGAIN— CITIZENSHIP  DOES  HAVE 
ITS  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  5-to-4  vote  held 
that  this  Congress  lacks  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  strip  Americans  of 
their  citizensliip  without  their  consent, 
however  grave  the  offense  may  be. 

The  Court  went  beyond  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case  before  it,  one  involving 
voting  by  a  U.S.  citizen  in  a  foreign  elec- 
tion, and  said  that  the  14th  amendment 
makes  a  citizen's  nationality  Inviolate 
unless  he  voluntarily  gives  it  up. 

Under  this  reasoning  it  appears  that 
a  D.S.  citizen,  whether  by  birth  or  nat- 
uralization, can  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  power,  join  the  mili- 
tary service  of  a  foreign  power,  serve  as 
an  official  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
even  be  guilty  of  treason  yet  not  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  U.S.  citizenship — since  he 
can  only  lose  it  by  his  own  voluntary 
renunciation  by  this  decision. 

What  sort  of  sovereignty  is  it  that  has 
no  right  to  exercise  normal  expatriation 
powers?  What  point  is  there  in  providing 
a  naturalization  process  under  which  an 
Individual  can  acquire  U.S.  citizenship, 
perhaps  only  motivated  by  prospects  of 
economic  gain,  and  then  go  to  the  far 
comers  of  the  world,  vote  in  foreign  elec- 
tions, avoid  and  evade  service  in  the 
American  armed  services,  perhaps  even 
hold  foreign  office  while  wrapping  him- 
self in  the  American  flag  and  looking  for 
the  protection  of  Uncle  Sam  at  every 
threat  to  his  property  and  his  own 
safety? 

U.S.  citizenship  Is  not  a  one-way 
street — all  privileges  and  rights  and  pro- 
tection but  no  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  obligations  of  loyalty  and  service. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 


THE  EAGLE'S  TALONS 

Mr.  MATHLAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  feel  today  that  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  a  remote  and  distant 
waterway  in  which  we  have  little  in- 
terest and  no  business  should  remem- 
ber how  remote  and  distant  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  seemed  just  3  short  years  ago. 
There  is  now  a  challenge  to  world  peace 
at  Aqaba  that  is  far  more  dangerous 
and  deliberate  than  at  Tonkin.  While  we 
are  not  yet  physically  Involved  at  Aqaba, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  spirit 
of  belligerency  in  the  Mideast  is  a  con- 
scious desire  to  pluck  the  eagle's  feath- 
ers, if  not  to  actually  debeak  the  bird. 

We  are  told  that  the  U.S.S.  Intrepid  is 
transiting  the  Suez  Canal  from  West  to 
East  today.  The  significance  attached  to 
this  event  underscores  two  naval  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored, but  ignored  at  a  cost  that  we  today 
are  about  to  fully  appreciate. 

The  first  of  these  naval  proposals  is 
that  we  should  maintain  a  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Indian  Ocean  area — east  of, 
and  free  of  the  passage  through  Suez. 

The  second  recommendation  is  closely 
related  to  the  logistical  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  first.  A  naval  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  in  order  to  maintain 
the  highest  degree  of  independence 
should  be  composed  of  nuclear-powered 
units. 

While  there  has  been  some  Pentagon 
recognition  of  the  value  of  these  recom- 
mendations, the  acceptance  of  them  has 
been  painfully  slow.  Had  we  not  delayed, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  have 
discouraged  the  showdown  at  Aqaba. 

The  eagle's  talons,  although  sheathed, 
are  the  best  insurance  for  its  feathers. 


EVENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
SHOW  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  NOW 
IN  ITS  TRUE  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
in  the  Middle  East  show  the  Vietnam 
war  now  in  its  true  perspective  as  an  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-advised  venture,  which 
has  accomplished  nothing  except  to 
waste  the  substance  of  the  United  States 


with  our  young  men  dying  aixd  billions 
of  dollars  going  down  the  drain,  and  for 
what? 

Those  who  have  supported  the  domino 
theory  should  by  now  know  that  it  is 
actually  a  chess  game,  and  we  have  be- 
come the  pawns. 

In  January  1966.  during  my  campaign 
for  Congress  in  the  special  election  to  fill 
the  Lindsay  vacancy  in  the  17th  District. 
Manhattan.  I  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  that  "you  do  not  take  a 
firm  stand  in  quicksand." 

Are  we  not  now  bogged  down  in  that 
debUltating  confiict?  Is  not  the  Soviet 
Union  now  free  to  move  in  any  direction 
at  a  fraction  of  the  sacrifice,  which  our 
(>eople  have  been  asked  to  assume?  Do 
we  any  longer  have  a  leading  place  in 
helping  to  determine  world  destiny? 

We  now  tiave  the  situation  of  a  true 
democracy.  Israel,  a  bastion  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  that  needs  not  only  our  support, 
but  will  fight  for  its  own  preservation, 
and  we  are  seemingly  impotent  to  take 
real  {u:tlon. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Wednesday  May  31.  1967.  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  question,  and  I  set  it 
forth  herein  at  length: 

MmoLK  East  and /or  Vietnam 

The  Issues  in  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict 
are  being  confused  by  some  commentators 
and  critics  with  the  very  different  Issues  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  Just  as  spokesmen  for  the 
Johnson  AdmiiUstratlon  have  drawn  false 
parallels  between  appeasement  of  Hitler  and 
what  was  described  as  appeasement  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  so  now  the 
terms  "hawk"  and  "dove"  are  being  loosely 
appUed  to  the  Middle  East  as  if  they  had  the 
same  connotations  as  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  neither  accidental  nor  illogical  that 
many  of  the  same  Americans  who  are  calling 
for  deescalatlon  and  unconditional  negotia- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  also  call  for  flrmness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  insisting 
on  freedom  of  passage  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
and  on  honoring  American  commitmente  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Israel. 

The  United  States  had  no  such  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  least 
of  all  to  fight  a  virtually  unUateral  and  major 
war  on  behalf  of  Saigon.  In  1964,  when  the 
SEATO  treaty  was  signed.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  specifically  ruled  out 
"unilateral  armed  Intervention."  WhUe 
SEATO's  economic  and  defensive  commit- 
ments were  indeed  extended  in  a  protocol  to 
South  Vietnam,  along  with  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  Saigon  was  not  even  a  party  to  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

The  other  major  documient  sometlmee 
cited  by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  a 
conunltment  to  Saigon  was  a  letter  from 
President  Elsenhower  to  President  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam  on  Oct.  23,  1954.  In  it  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  wrote  of  aid  to  Saigon,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  "to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means."  However,  this 
aid  was  made  dependent  on  President  Diem 
creating  a  Government  "enlightened  in  pur- 
pose and  effective  in  performance."  Diem 
failed  signally  to  do  this,  as  virtually  every 
Vietnamese  from  Premier  Ky  down  now 
recognizes. 

President  Kennedy  just  before  his  death 
and  President  Johnson  as  late  as  1964  both 
Insisted — in  Mr.  Johnson's  words — that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  "ought  to  be  fought  by  the 
boys  of  Asia,"  not  by  Americans.  Israel  is 
not  asking  the  United  States  to  fight  for  her. 
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There  Is  no  commitment  to  do  bo,  and  In 
present  clrciunatances  no  need  to  do  ao. 

But  there  are  commitments,  which  can  be 
doctmiented  precisely,  by  every  American 
President  since  Truman  to  defend  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  Israel,  and 
there  are  also  commitments  by  Presidents 
Bsenhower  and  Johnson  In  favor  of  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  free  passage  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  Into  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  terms  of  American  Interest — as  well  as 
commitment — the  Middle  East  Is  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Middle 
East  is  the  croesroads  of  the  world,  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  been  a  strategic  goal 
of  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great.  A  reminder 
of  this  came  only  yesterday  with  the  news 
that  Russian  warships  are  going  to  pass 
through  the  Black  Sea  Straits  Into  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

In  Its  great-power  aspect  the  Middle  East- 
em  crisis  shapes  up  as  a  confrontation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  versus  the  United  States. 
As  the  British  and  Prefich  were  gradually 
forced  out  of  the  area  following  World  War 
n.  the  United  States  took  their  place.  The 
region  is  now  of  paramount  strategic  Impor- 
tance to  this  country,  whereas  until  escala- 
tton  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Southeast  Asia  was 
only  a  marginal  power  factor  for  the  United 
Statea. 

The  Persian  Oulf  area  produces  27  per  cent 
of  the  world's  petroleum  and  has  proved 
global  reserves  of  60  per  cent.  American  Orms 
have  a  gross  Investment  In  the  region  of 
more  than  92.5  billion.  There  la  nothing 
comparable  in  American  interests  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula. 

The  American  position  has  now  reached 
the  Ironical  stage  where  virtually  every  argu- 
ment advanced  for  the  Vietnam  war— com- 
mitments, honor,  security,  interests,  con- 
Blatency,  the  self-determination  of  small  na- 
tions—could be  used  In  favor  of  helping 
Israel.  However,  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  Is  It 
▼alld  to  make  such  comparison.  These  are 
two  separate  problems  calling  for  different 
solutions,  but  they  are  alike  In  that  they 
both  require  major  policy  decisions  In  1967. 

If  Washington  now  argues  that  It  cannot 
afford  to  take  on  two  crucial  commltznents 
at  the  same  time,  this  would  be  another  good 
reason  to  aay  It  la  time  to  deescalate  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  UANIELa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  on  Thursday,  May  25.  during  the 
vot^on  S.  1432.  which  amends  the  Uni- 
versal Military  and  Service  Act.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  answered 
"yea."  To  roll  No.  108  which  was  taken 
on  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  the  Rkcors  to  show  my  position  on 
8. 1432. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
VERSUS  OUR  SUPPORT  OP  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  {Ejection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr(»n 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
amazement  and  amusement  to  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  KTrPFEMCAM] . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  that  there  Is 
all  that  great  difference  between  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  potential  war  in 
IsraeL 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  thinks  the  United  States 
ought  to  stsuid  up  to  dictatorships  any 
place  in  the  world.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kupfermajj]  has  a  constituen- 
cy which  is  much  less  Interested  In  South 
Vietnam  but  much  more  interested  in  Is- 
rael. However,  I  would  think  that  even 
so,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KupFERMAN]  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  at  least  be  consistent. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AND  BORROWING  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  8718)  to  increase  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  celling  on  the  District 
of  Columbia's  borrowing  authority,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  112) 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
BatUu 
BeU 
Blatnlk 
Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
CabeU 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Dow 

Eckbardt 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Praser 
Friedel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 


Gray 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

MalUlard 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Mink 

Monagan 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Philbln 


Pickle 

Pollock 

Pool 

Pryor 

Qule 

Rees 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Younger 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
aquonmi. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AND  BORROWING  AU- 
THORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  8718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2501a)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "160.000.000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "»70,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  Jiuie  6,  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
9-220(b)).  is  amended  by  striking'  out 
"$250,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•275.000,000". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Author- 
ization and  Borrowing  Authority  Act  of 
1967". 

"TITLE     I — FEDERAL     PAYMENT     AUTHORIZATION 

"Section  101.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2501a)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1968",  and  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  '$60,000,000'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '$70,000,000'. 

"TITLE    n AUTHORIZATION    FOR    LOANS    TO    THS 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     FROM     THE     UNITED 
STATES  TREASURY 

"Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion Of  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1958  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  9-220(b)  ),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(b)(1)  To  assist  In  financing  the  cost 
of  constructing  facilities  required  for  activ- 
ities financed  by  the  general  fund  of  the 
District,  the  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  accept  loans  for  the  District  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
lend  to  the  Commissioners  such  sums  as  may 
hereafter  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
except  that  no  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
section after  June  30,  1967,  shall  cause  the 
amount  which  Is  required  to  be  paid  In  any 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  as  principal  and  Interest  on  the 
aggregate  Indebtedness  of  the  District  to 
exceed — 

"  '(A)  In  the  case  of  an  amount  required 
to  be  paid  in  a  fiscal  year  ending  In  1968, 
1969.  or  1970,  6  per  centum  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  District  which  the  Commis- 
sioners estimate  will  be  credited  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  during  such 
fiscal  year;  or 

"  '(B)  In  the  case  of  an  amount  required 
to  be  paid  In  a  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30,  1970,  6  per  centum  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  District  credited  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"  '(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "general  revenue  of  the  District"  means 
the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  the  tax  revenues  of  the  District, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  revenues 
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(Including  penalties  and  Interest)  derived 
from  the  following  taxes:  (1)  taxes  Imposed 
on  real  and  tangible  personal  property,  (11) 
sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  (111)  taxes  on 
the  incomes  of  individuals,  corporations,  and 
unincorporated  businesses,  (Iv)  real  estate 
deed  recordation  taxes,  and  (v)  Inheritance 
and  estate  taxes; 

"'(B)  proceeds  from  the  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees  collected  under  section  3  of 
title  IV  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of    1937    (D.C.   Code,   sec.   4O-103);    and 

"  '(C)  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1047. 
The  appropriation  of  any  loan  shall  not  be 
construed  to  alter  or  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
cedures for  consultation,  advice,  and  recom- 
mendation provided  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1001 
et  seq.).  $50,000,000  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loans  authorized  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(DC.  Code,  sees.  1-1404,  1-1421—1-1426); 
and  $40,000,000  of  the  principal  amount  of 
such  loans  shall  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act  (Public  Law  69-791).  Such 
loans  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  any  other  purpose,  and  when 
advanced  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  District." 

"Sec.  202.  Subsection  (f)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1968  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  9-220(f)),  is  repealed." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduced  H.R.  8718 
after  a  great  number  of  conferences  and 
discussions  with  other  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee.  We  have  ap- 
propriated more  money  during  the  past 
10  years  for  schools  and  especially  new 
school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia than  any  other  city  of  com- 
parable size  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
all  the  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  erecting  these  buildings  is  out 
of  line,  as  the  cost  of  erecting  a  school 
building  in  the  city  of  Washington  as 
stated  by  the  District  Commissioners 
ranges  from  $50,000  to  $73,000  per  class- 
room, which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  cost  of  any  class- 
room in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

My  bill  Increases  the  authorizing  Fed- 
eral pasrment  for  contributions  made 
armually  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  $60  to  $70  million  per  annum. 
When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee  the  Federal 
payment  was  only  $9  million  per  annum 
and  we  had  almost  the  same  number  of 
people  residing  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  we  have  today. 

I  realize  the  number  of  students  in 
the  local  schools  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  my  original 
bin  I  called  for  the  borrowing  authority 
to  be  Increased  by  $25  million.  However, 
some  members  of  my  committee  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  borrowing  au- 
thority should  be  greater  than  $25  mil- 
lion so  the  committee  agreed  to  accept 
an  amendment  suggested  by  Congress- 
man Nelson  and  Congressman  Adahs 
which  will  increase  the  borrowing  au- 
thority ceiling  during  the  next  3  calen- 
dar years  as  follows:  $333.8  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1968;  $363.9  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969;  and  $392.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  Congress  at  that  time  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  financial 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
see  if  the  conditions  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  permit  the  borrowing  au- 
thority to  come  to  an  end. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  in- 
crease in  revenue  provided  in  this  bill 
together  with  the  deficiencies  in  Federal 
payment  which  have  accumulated  since 
1955  are  more  than  ample  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  any  necessary  projects 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  members 
of  my  committee  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  closely  scrutinize 
the  cost  of  every  project  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  see  how  the  more  than  $100 
nUllion  doUars  per  annum  In  grants  Is 
spent  and  also  be  certain  that  {my  re- 
quest for  fimds  has  been  properly  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislative  Committee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  congratulate  both  Congress- 
man Natcher  and  Senator  Btrd  for  their 
continued  efforts  to  hold  down  expenses 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  have  people 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
pay  very  little  taxes  that  are  continu- 
ously harassing  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional fimds.  We  all  know  that  some  ad- 
ditional schools  should  be  erected  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  some  of  the  old 
schools  be  replaced;  however  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  some  of  the  officials 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  think  that  all 
these  buildings  can  t>e  erected  \n  1  year. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  doubled  several  times  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  and  the  number  of 
personnel  required  to  operate  the  gov- 
ernment has  doubled  during  the  past  5 
or  6  years. 

When  the  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed  In  1952,  the  District  Committee 
was  assured  that  its  enactment  would 
provide  a  more  efficient  government  for 
the  District  and  expenses  would  decrease 
by  at  least  $5  million  dollars  in  5  years. 
The  gross  payroll  for  District  employees 
has  Increased  from  $82.5  million  in  1954 
to  $201.5  million  in  1966,  an  Increase  of 
143.8  percent. 

Expenditures  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  at  the  top  of  expenditures  in  compar- 
ison with  the  following  17  major  cities 
of  comparable  size : 

Expenditure  items 

Rank  of 
General  expenditures  (all  func-       District  of 
tlons  excluding  caplUl  ouUay) :    Columoui 

Police  - 1 

Fire  protection 3 

Health  and  hospitals 1 

Public  welfare 4 

Public     education     operating     ex- 
penses        2 

The  record  shows  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  au- 
thorized adequate  funds  for  the  needs  of 
the  local  government  and  the  pending 
bill  makes  adequate  provisions  for  the 
Immediate  future.  The  record  shows  that 
the  District  government  has  received 
generous  appropriations  and  ranks  es- 
sentially at  the  top  among  other  com- 
parable cities  In  per  capita  expenditures. 


It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  need  to 
take  a  more  critical  look  at  the  District 
budget  and  the  Justification  for  proposed 

expenditures. 

EXAMPLES  BHOV7ING  THAT  COMGRX8S  HAS  WXU. 
DIBCHASGEO  ITS  FISCAL  RBSPONSIBIUTT  TO 
THZ   DISTUCT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Reckless  and  unfounded  statements 
have  appeared  in  the  press  f  r(»n  time  to 
time,  charging  the  Congress  with  a  lack 
of  proper  concern  for  the  fiscal  well-be- 
ing of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  with 
making  wholly  inadequate  provisions  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  availability 
of  funds  and  services  within  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  following  exhibits  are  sutmltted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  degree  to 
which  the  Congress  has  discliarged  its 
fiscal  responsibility  toward  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  acceptance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  stewardship  over  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  spelled  out  in  section 
8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Exhibit  No.  1  lists  Federal  grants  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  pasrment  referred  to  above. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  annual  Fed- 
eral contribution  or  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  for  fiscal 
1968  will  receive,  it  is  estimated,  a  total 
of  over  $167  million  imder  the  Federal 
grant  programs. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  $38.2 
million  over  1967  grants  to  the  District 

These  grants,  plus  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, add  up  to  a  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture to  the  District  that  belles  any  alle- 
gation of  neglect  of  the  District  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

Summary  of  the  Federal  grants  for 
1967  and  1968  follows: 


Agency 

Estimated,  1967|  Estimated,  1968 

Executive  Office             

CI,  000 

215,599 

1,562 

2,162 

15,500 

3,500,000 

2,991 

496,480 

6,814 

1,177,353 

10,800 

312, 724 

11,030 

128.792 

29,207 

18,464,639 

2,180,608 

1,902,124 

9,416,002 

16,627,422 

72,221,379 

1,542,502 

(35,064 

General  Administration 

Public  Service  Cotnmissnn... 

309,827 
5,897 
2,162 

Commissioners'  Youtli 
Council    

so.oso 

Urban  Renewal  and  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency — 
(k)uncil  on  Human  Relations.. 
Public  Library            

3,780,000 

2,961 

496,480 

Ollice  of  the  Surveyor 

Police  Department       

6,814 
272,075 

fire  Department      

10,800 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

Juvenile  Court 

198,316 
11,030 

Corrections 

89,810 

Licenses  and  Inspections 

Public  SclHwls 

41,279 
17,872,579 

Recreetion    

1,255,274 

Vocational  RelMbilitation 

Public  Health 

1,735,302 
7,949,860 

Public  Welfare 

20,141,620 

Highways  and  Traffic 

111,328.088 

Sanitary  Engineering 

1,661,575 

Grand  total 

128,347,780 

167,211,893 

Exhibit  No.  2  Is  a  presentation  of  ex- 
penditures In  the  District  in  certain 
major  categories  directly  benefiting  the 
public,  with  an  indication  also  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  these  expenditures.  In 
comparison  with  those  In  the  other  UJS. 
cities  of  comparable  size  which  enjoy 
local  or  home  rule.  These  figures  show 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  rank  first  among 
these  cities  in  per  capita  expenditures  in 
three  of  the  six  categories,  and  seoond, 
third,  and  fourth,  respectively,  In  the 
three  remaining  ones. 
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Exhibit  2 
Bank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  among  the 
17  V.S.  eUiea  of  population  bettoeen  500,000 
and  1,000,000  in  certain  major  expenditures, 
fiscal  year  1963 


Item  of  expenditure 

Expenditure 

Rank  of 
District  of 
Columbia 

General  expenditures  (all  func- 
.  tlona,  excluding  capital  outlay). 
Police 

>  455.  51 
>  30. 95 
■13.83 
■64.14 
■34.66 

<  459.  00 

1 
1 

Fire  protection 

3 

Health  and  hospitals'... 

1 

Public  welfare 

4 

Operating  cosb.  public  educa- 

2 

■Per  capita. 

>  This  is  In  addition  to  more  than  (42,000,000  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  liospital  construction  in  the  District  in 
rennl  years.  This  has  no  parallel  in  any  State,  and  is  solely  a 
rasalt  of  the  status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Federal 
City. 

■  Thb  Item  does  not  include  more  than  $83,000,000  spent  in 
the  past  10  years  for  constructkin  of  new  classrooms  in  the 
District  which  as  far  as  we  can  learn  is  the  highest  such  expendi- 
ture among  the  17  comparable  cities. 

*  Per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership. 

Note.— Fiscal  year  1963  a  the  latest  year  for  which  these 
data  are  available. 

Source:  "Compendium  of  City  Government  Finances  In  1963," 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows,  in  detail,  ihe  ex- 
penditiires  for  personal  services  \p.  each 
of  the  17  U.S.  dtles  referred  to  above.  In 
fiscal  years  1951  and  in  1963,  together 
with  the  increase  In  this  expenditiire  In 
each  city  during  this  interval  of  12  years. 
These  figures  show  the  District  to  rank 
first  among  these  cities  in  this  expendi- 
ture by  a  very  large  margin,  and  highest 
by  far  also  In  the  Increase  in  this  ex- 
penditure. This  latter  figure  Is  highly 
significant,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  because  of  Its  pe- 
culiar status  as  the  Federal  City,  has  cer- 
tain functions  and  responsibilities  which 
are  assumed  elsewhere  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  which  would  account  for 
a  higher  expenditure  for  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  District  than  in  these  other 
cities,  it  is  true  also  that  Washington  has 
always  had  these  extra  responsibilities. 
They  have  not  Increased  in  niunber,  and 
thus  this  fact  does  not  account  in  any 
way  for  the  great  increase  in  such  ex- 
penditure over  a  period  of  years.  All  sal- 
aried positions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  must  be  authorized  and 
the  salaries  appropriated,  by  congres- 
sional action.  Thus,  little  Justification 
may  be  found  in  these  facts  for  any  im- 
plication of  "stinginess"  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  toward  the  District. 

Exhibit  3 

Expenditures  for  personal  services  in  UJ. 
cities  of  population  between  500.000  and 
1.000,000  in  either  the  1950  or  the  1960 
census,  fiscal  years  1951  and  1963 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


City 

Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 
19S1               1963 

Increase 

HUhwaukee 

28,097 
58,322 
23,758 
75. 131 
22,843 
55,012 
31,629 
51,811 
13,531 
33,968 
21,048 
18,997 
13,852 
10. 557 
9,400 

57,750 
137,500 
37,250 
118,500 
54,650 
75,650 
57,950 
115,500 
42,350 
66,050 
34,250 
32,750 
37,350 
31.150 
28,950 

29,653 
79, 178 
13,492 
43,369 
31,807 
20,638 
26,301 
63,689 
28.819 
32,082 
13,202 
19,753 
23.498 
20.593 
19,550 

BeltJMore 

Pittsburgh 

n-.t,,  ■  •      

Cincimiatj 

Cleveland 

Bufalo 

SanFraociaeo 

Houston 

SLiMh 

New  OriMRs 

Dallas 

San  Antonio.. 

San  Diego 

EXRiBiT  3 — Continued 
Expenditures  for  personal  services  in   V.S. 
cities  of  population  between  500,000  arid 
1.000,000  in  either  the  1950  or  the  I960 
census,  fiscal  years  1951  and  1963 — Con. 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


City 


Fiscal 
1951 


ifl' 


Fiscal  year 
1963 


Seattle 

District  of  Columbia. 


27,069 
65.387 


51,750 
166.500 


Increase 


24,691 
101.113 


Note.— Fiscal  year  1963  is  the  latest  year  for  which  these  data 
are  available. 

Source:  "Compendium  of  City  Government  Finances"  (1951 
and  1963  editions),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Exhibits  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  pertain  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system,  the  area  in  which  the  Congress 
has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  unfounded  criticism.  An  item 
in  extiibit  No.  2  indicates  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  ranked  second,  in  1963, 
among  the  17  comparable  U.S.  cities, 
with  respect  to  operating  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership 
in  its  public  school  system. 

Exhibit  No.  4  presents  this  picture  in 
detail,  showing  the  actual  amount  of  this 
highly  significant  expenditure  in  each  of 
these  cities  during  school  year  1964-65. 
and  also  for  school  year  1956-57.  These 
figures  show  that  the  District  rose  from 
sixth  to  second  place  In  this  expenditure 
during  this  period  of  8  years,  and  ranked 
first  among  these  cities  in  the  increase  in 
this  figure.  These  statistics,  together  with 
the  Item  of  $83  million  spent  in  the  past 
decade  for  new  school  construction,  com- 
pletely belle  the  frequent  aUegation 
that  Congress  Is  in  any  way  indifferent 
to  the  quality  of  public  education  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  these  exhibits,  fiscal  year  1963 
is  the  most  recent  year  for  which  the 
figures  involving  the  17  U.S.  cities  of 
populations  comparable  to  the  District 
are  presently  available. 

KxHna  4 
Current  (operating)  expenditures  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership  for  school 
years  1956-57  and  1964-65,  in  public  school 
systems  of  U.S.  cities  whose  populations  in 
the  1960  census  were  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000;  and  relative  rank  of  District  of 
Columbia  in  each 


City 


195S-57       1964-65   '  Increase 


Distrfct  of  Columbia $328  (6) 

Baltimore 28| 

Cleveland |      311 


Houston 
San  Francisco 
New  Orleans. 

Boston 

St  Louis 

Milwaukee... 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh... 

Buffalo 

Dallas 

Seattle '       (i) 

San  Diego 307 

San  Antonio I      20S 


;514  (2) 

»I86  (2) 

410 

129 

434 

123 

315 

87 

608 

198 

315 

73 

511 

185 

425 

93 

447 

126 

444 

124 

428 

70 

513 

149 

357 

33 

476 

469 

162 

0) 

■  Not  available. 

Note.— These  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  for  capital 
outlay  or  tor  debt  retirement,  neitler  of  which  is  considered  by 
any  recognized  authority  as  reliable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Sources:  "Current  Expenditure*  Per  Pupil  in  Public  School 
Systems,"  by  U.S.  Office  of  Edudtion,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  "Selects)  Statistics  of  Local  School 
Systems,  1964-65,"  by  Research  Division,  National  Eduutkin 
Association. 

Exhibit  5  shows  the  total  school  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 


the  years  1955  through  1967,  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  operating  ex- 
penses per  pupil.  It  will  be  noted  that 
such  expenses  per  pupil  have  Increased 
from  $283  in  1955  to  $650  In  1967,  and 
according  to  the  recent  testimony  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  your  com- 
mittee, it  is  hoped  that  within  the  next 
few  years  the  expenditure  per  pupil  will 
approximate  $1,000. 

Exhibit  5 
Total  appropriation,   number   of  pupils  in 
average  daily  membership,  and  operating 
expenditures   per   pupil   in   average   daily 
membership,  fiscal  years  1955-67 


Fiscal  year 


1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967". 


Total  school 
appropri- 
ation 


»35,001,570 
35.928.326 
39. 093, 326 
50, 072, 772 
52,963,968 
54. 095, 500 
58,674,700 
63.092,110 
67, 197, 750 
81.922.943 
86,443,377 
93,210.450 

108,045,100 


Pupils  In 
average 
daily  mem- 
bership 


104,412 
105.796 
106,427 
109. 248 
112,358 
116.500 
120.917 
126,646 
132,698 
137.858 
140.366 
142.494 
145.700 


Operating 
expenses  per 
pupil  in 
average 
daily  mem- 
bership I 


{283 
312 
32! 
3S2 
332 
388 
413 
412 
432 
452 
514 
594 
6S0 


'  See  separate  exhibit  comparing  these  per  pupil  expenditures 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  those  in  other  U.S.  cities  of 
comparable  size. 

>  Estimated. 

Sources:  District  of  Columbia  Budget  Office;  Statistical  and 
Finance  OfTice,  District  of  Columbia  Board  ol  Education. 

Exhibit  No.  6  shows  the  expenditure  of 
$83  million  for  1,816  classrooms  to  ac- 
commodate 50,469  additional  students  In 
the  past  12  years. 

EXRIBIT    6 

Expenditure  for  new  schoolroom  construc- 
tion. District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system,  fiscal  years  1955-97 


Total  number  of 

new  schoolrooms 

completed  or  under 

constructran 

Seating  capacity 
(pupils) 

Cost  of  construction 

1.816 

'50,469 

>  $83, 000. 000 

>  During  this  12-year  perkid,  while  new  schoolrooms  have 
been  constructed  to  accommodate  50,469  additkinal  pupils,  the 
enrollment  in  the  OistiKt  of  Columbia  public  school  system  has 
increased  by  only  42,655.  Thus,  new  space  has  been  provided 
for  7,814  pupils  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  enrollment. 

>  The  cost  figure  shown  does  not  Include  expenditures  tor 
site  acquisition  nor  for  equipment  for  the  new  schoolrooms. 

Source:  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  ol  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Publk  Schools  ol  the  0istrk:t  of  Coijmbia. 

Exhibit  No.  7  shows  by  years  the  In- 
credible cost  of  broken  window  panes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  over  $1 
million  since  1955 : 

Exhibit  7 

Window  breakage — District  of  Columbia 

public  schools,  1955-66 


Fiscal  year 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19S9 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Total 


Number  of 
panes 


19,693 
19.635 
21.418 
21.346 
20, 555 
21.356 
23.610 
23.648 
19, 307 
27,689 
26.518 
30. 037 


Cost  of 
replacement 


$58,062.11 

59.267.47 

65,279.50 

64.427.36 

75,705,29 

72.281.65 

85.946.08 

90,907.00 

91.451.52 

112.868.10 

118.220.00 

143,470.15 


274.814        1,037.986.23 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  is  a  very  fine  re- 
port and  explains  in  great  detail  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  committee 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  what  seems  to 
be  a  defensive  position  in  some  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  report,  in  that 
they  use  various  charts  smd  statistics 
with  which  to  prove  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  has  met  its  re- 
sponsibility in  legislating  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  charts  show  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  compares  most 
favorably  financially  with  17  to  21  com- 
parable cities  in  the  United  States  with 
populations  of  between  500,000  and  1  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  time  and  again 
acknowledged  this  responsibility  in  legis- 
lating for  the  Nation's  Capital — the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  a  financial  obligation, 
and  that  this  obligation  could  not  be 
lightly  discharged  and  delegated  to  some- 
one else  to  manage. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
magic  formula  that  can  be  applied  which 
will  solve  the  District  problems.  We  can- 
not permit  appointed  o£Qcials  to  assess 
Federal  property  and  to  tax  Federal 
property  in  order  to  obtain  a  Federal 
payment.  The  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  carefully  review  every 
proposal  and  every  authorization,  in  or- 
der to  determine  what  are  the  true  and 
proper  needs  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  all  this  effort 
and  concern  that  has  been  put  forth  by 
our  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— both  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— we  have  been  criticized,  maligned, 
and  blamed  for  all  of  the  Ills  that  we 
have  existing  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  both  of  the 
committees  of  this  House  and  the  Con- 
gress are  due  an  apology.  I  say  this  as 
the  representative  of  an  area  which 
makes  up  a  large  part  of  this  metropoli- 
tan area  of  which  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Many  of  our  people  from  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
work  here  and  do  business  here. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  express  a  word  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Its  support  in  the 
past  of  what  I  felt  was  and  has  been 
worthwhile  legislation,  legislation  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  7  of  the  report, 
in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  the 
page,  there  is  pointed  out  some  of  the 
factors  which  cause  some  of  these  se- 
rious problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. The  makeup,  and  the  charac- 
teristics as  well  as  capabilities  of  the 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  the  past  decade  has  undergone 
Quite  a  change.  This  Includes  the  elderly 


citizens  that  we  now  have — the  large 
number  of  elderly  citizens — ^broken  fami- 
lies, dependent  cliildren,  low-income  resi- 
dents who  are  handicapped  with  lack 
of  skills,  education,  and  family  back- 
ground. This,  of  course,  causes  a  great 
deal  of  additional  financial  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  done  an  excellent  job  In  Its  effort  to 
find  proper  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  exist  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
problems  of  needed  educational  facili- 
ties, poverty,  and  other  facets  of  depri- 
vation which  exist  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  These  problems  have  too  often 
been  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  certainly  acknowledge  that 
some  of  them  are  in  somewhat  of  a 
rundown  condition.  However,  there  are 
older  buildings  which  exist  at  some  of 
the  best  universities  throughout  this 
country,  buildings  which  are  much  older 
than  we  have  in  use  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  schools  that  can 
be  foimd  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  an  excellent  program  upon 
which  we  are  working  now  to  further  en- 
hance the  educational  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  one  of  the 
finest  school  superintendents  In  the 
country.  Dr.  Carl  Hansen. 

Of  course,  we  have  some  poverty  here. 
Yet,  we  found  that  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  for  poverty  in  the  Capital  is  that 
the  population  is  made  up  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  people  who  will  not  work,  even 
If  they  were  offered  good  Jobs.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  make  that  problem  dry 
up  and  go  away  Just  by  appropriating 
additional  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  en- 
dorsement of  H.R.  8718,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Increased  revenues  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Title  I  of  this  bin  increases  the  author- 
ized Federal  payment  to  the  District 
from  $60  million  to  $70  million  per  year. 
This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  poUcy  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  increasing  this  authorization  whenever 
the  financial  needs  of  the  city  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
contribute  a  larger  sum  as  its  fair  share 
toward  meeting  the  expense  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  Capital  City. 

Title  II  pertains  to  the  authority  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
to  borrow  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  deposit  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Fund,  from  which  it  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  city's  pro- 
gram of  capital  improvement.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  stipulates  that  the  total 
Eunount  of  money  so  borrowed  shall  not 
during  any  fiscal  year  exceed  that 
amount  on  which  the  cost  of  debt  serv- 
ice, including  payment  of  interest  and 
amortization,  shall  require  6  percent  of 
the  District's  total  revenues  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  that  fiscal  year,  including 
the  Federal  payment. 

This  Is  a  departure  from  previous 
policy,  as  heretofore  the  limit  on  the 


city's  borrowing  authority  has  been  set 
at  a  fixed  dollar  amoimt  by  the  Congress, 
though  of  course  this  maximum  limit  has 
been  increased  several  times  as  the  need 
•and  Justification  were  indicated.  The 
present  limit  on  this  borrowing  for  capi- 
tal outlay  is  $290  million,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  authorization  provided  in 
H.R.  8718  will  increase  this  ceiling  to 
$333.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and  to 
$392.3  million  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  favor  this  formula  as  the  basis  for 
the  celling  on  the  borrowing  authority, 
as  It  will  tmquestionably  provide  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Commissioners  a 
far  more  predictable  basis  for  planning 
in  connection  with  the  program  of  capital 
improvement,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
limit  of  6  percent  of  the  city's  revenues 
usable  for  debt  servicing  Is  certainly  con- 
servative and  within  safe  fiscal  boimds. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  recognize 
the  real  need  for  additional  revenues  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  over  the  next 
several  years,  above  and  beyond  the 
amount  which  can  possibly  accrue  from 
the  city's  various  tax  levies.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  strongly  resent  the  re- 
peated and  widely  publicized  accusations 
against  the  Congress  and  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibia  in  particular, 
blaming  them  for  neglecting  to  provide 
funds  adequate  for  the  proper  operatlcm 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  particularly  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system. 

The  utter  fallacy  of  these  allegations 
is  evident  from  a  number  of  exhibits  in 
the  committee's  report  on  this  bill.  These 
factual  data,  from  unimpeachable 
sources,  show  clearly  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  in  fact  consistently  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  financial  prosperity 
shared  by  no  other  U.S.  city  of  compa- 
rable size.  The  District  enjoys  the  high- 
est per  capita  income  of  all  such  cities, 
the  highest  tax  revenues,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  Federal  funds,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  Federal  payment, 
spent  each  year  solely  for  its  benefit.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  my  earnest 
opinion  that  some  real  attempts  at  econ- 
omy Euid  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  are 
long  overdue. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  additional  funds  which 
will  become  available  for  capital  outlay 
if  this  legislation  Is  enacted  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  school  construction. 
As  I  have  stated  on  previous  (x;casions, 
I  realize  that  a  considerable  amount  will 
have  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  next  severed 
years,  and  I  endorse  this  plsui.  Again, 
however,  I  deeply  resent  the  repeated 
accusations  that  the  Congress  has  been 
negligent  in  this  regard,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  city's  school  system.  Over  the  past 
12  yeaxs,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
spent  some  $83  million  in  the  construc- 
tion of  1,816  new  schoolrooms,  with  a 
capacity  for  50,469  additional  pupils, 
while  the  city's  school  population  has 
increased  by  only  42,655  students  during 
this  time.  I  doubt  that  any  other  city  of 
comparable  size  has  made  greater  strides 
during  this  time  toward  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate school  buildings  for  all  Its  pupils. 
Of  course  it  is  true  tjiat  some  dilapidated 
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and  obsolete  school  buildings  still  are  In 
use  In  the  Nation's  capital — just  as  Is 
the  case  In  every  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  an  In- 
dication of  "neglect"  on  the  part  of  vthe 
Congress.  Steady  progress  has  been  mkde 
In  the  District  in  the  area  of  school  con- 
struction, and  will  continue  to  be  made 
as  rapidly  as  Is  possible. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  my  opinion,  the  cost 
estimates  for  this  school  construction 
program  as  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbla  are  extremely 
high.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spend  from  $63,000  to  $72,- 
000  per  classroom.  Also.  It  is  dlfiBcult  for 
me  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  ele- 
mentary school  construction  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  costing  $20.26  per 
square  foot,  while  In  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
the  cost  is  only  $13.69  per  square  foot. 
Many  of  the  new  schools  being  built  in 
Fairfax  County  are  In  my  district,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  substantial  and  well 
constructed.  I  urge  that  careful  study  be 
made  to  determine  means  of  reducing 
these  costs. 

In  the  matter  of  financing  of  public 
school  operating  costs,  the  Congress  has 
certainly  met  its  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  full  measure.  An  exhibit 
In  the  committee's  report  on  HJl.  8717 
shows  that  in  the  school  year  1964-65 
the  District  of  Columbia  ranked  second 
only  to  San  Francisco,  among  the  U.S. 
cities  of  comparable  size,  in  the  amount 
spent  per  pupil  in  average  daily  member- 
ship for  school  operating  costs.  And  dur- 
ing the  2  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time,  this  per-pupll  operating  ex- 
penditure in  the  District  has  Increased 
from  $514  to  $650. 

Despite  these  indisputable  facts,  we 
Members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
particular,  are  the  constant  targets  of 
false  and  misleading  criticism  and  accu- 
sations, as  the  shortcomings  of  the  Dis- 
trict school  system  in  all  areas  are 
blamed  upon  our  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate fimds.  The  plain  and  uncomfort- 
able fact  is  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system  has  serious  shortcom- 
ings which  cannot  be  remedied  by  the 
expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money. 
The  main  one  of  these  is  the  lack  of 
discipline  which  pervades  the  city's 
school  system,  and  which  inevitably 
hampers  the  learning  process  for  those 
students  who  seriously  are  trying  to  ac- 
quire an  education,  and  also  Is  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  incredible  cost  of  van- 
dalism which  wastes  so  much  of  the 
city's  money  each  year.  ITils  grave  prob- 
lem is  not  Improving,  and  until  the  school 
administration  faces  the  fact  that  self- 
improvement  is  the  greatest  need  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  public  schools,  and 
stops  deluding  the  public  into  believing 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  more  money, 
the  deterioration  of  the  school  system  in 
Its  real  mission,  to  educate  the  city's 
children  into  responsible,  productive 
adult  citizens,  will  continue  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend this  bill  H.R.  8717  to  my  colleagues 
as  being  in  the  public  interest,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  urge  a  more  realistic 


spending  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  believe  that 
compliments  should  be  paid  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  [Mr.  McMillan]. 
As  we  both  know,  our  committee  has 
been  criticized;  but  many  times  things 
that  should  be  complimented  are  over- 
looked. 

Working  on  this  committee  from  the 
minority  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
Mr.  McMttLAN  and  I  have  had  a  won- 
derful relationship.  There  has  been  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation's  Capital  that 
has  been  most  excellent. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  working  on  this  bill,  neither  our  side 
of  the  aisle  nor  the  majority  side  of  the 
cdsle  were  wedded  to  any  particular  plan, 
but  we  did  hope  when  a  plan  did  come 
up  it  would  be  fully  justified.  We  feel  we 
have  worked  out  a  plan  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is  fully  justified  on  every  score. 

At  the  present  tbne  Mr.  McMillan 
and  I  have  been  working  also  on  other 
pieces  of  legislation.  Including  that  in- 
volving vocational  rehabilitation.  We  are 
seeking  to  qualify  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  same  Federal  payment  as  our 
States  would  receive. 

We  are  working  on  the  medicaid  prop- 
osition which  would  also  give  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  same  advantages 
our  States  have.  We  have  been  working 
together  on  the  vocational  school  and 
on  the  liberal  arts  ooUege.  All  of  these 
things  are  on  the  plus  side.  Mr.  McMn,- 
LAN  deserves  a  great  amount  of  credit 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiaia  to  point  out  that 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  political  liability 
for  a  Member  of  Congress.  But  I  also  do 
wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  asked  by 
the  Congress  to  assiune  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  accept  it. 

We  also  need  to  have  in  mind  this  is 
our  Nation's  Capital.  A  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort is  constantly  put  forth  to  make  it 
the  prestige  center  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  will  remember  the  time  of  the 
launching  of  the  sputnik,  when  many 
people  were  disappointed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  came  in  second  in  that 
race.  Right  now  we  are  trying  to  be  the 
first  on  the  moon.  By  the  same  token, 
we  should  be  very  sure  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  be  the  No.  1  model  city  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  city  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  I  fear  at  the 
present  time  we  cannot  so  feel.  However, 
I  would  also  want  to  be  sure  that  every- 
thing we  do  is  fully  juEtifled. 

As  to  the  authoriratlon  bill  itself.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  we  have  a  tremendous 
need  in  the  area  of  our  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  age  group  up  to  4  years, 
there  is  a  terrific  increase  in  population, 
a  plus- 15-percent  increase  from  1950 
to  1964.  In  the  age  group  from  5  to  10 
there  is  a  47.6-percent  Increase  from 
1950  to  1964.  All  this  means  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  need  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  additional  schools  in  the  future. 


As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  hear- 
ings, $46  million  was  cut  from  the  school 
budget  because  of  the  fact  that  a  little 
more  elbow  room  was  not  available  under 
the  authorization  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

As  to  the  authorization  proposal  that  is 
before  us,  it  is  based  on  sound  principles. 
It  provides  a  fixed  payment  of  $70  mil- 
lion by  our  Nation's  Treasury  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  provides  for  a  formula  for  borrow- 
ing based  on  tax  revenues,  and  this  Is 
sound.  This  formula  is  6  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  annual  general 
fund  revenues  from  local  taxes  and  the 
annual  Federal  payment. 

It  is  also  provided  in  this  biU  that  the 
formula  will  apply  only  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, which  will  automatically  terminate 
at  that  point.  The  reason  for  this  is  we 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
it  works  and  if  it  does  not  work,  it  will 
expire.  If  it  does  work,  the  Congress  can 
act  to  extend  it. 

I  do  feel  that  the  compromise  version 
is  a  soimd  one,  that  it  is  fully  justified, 
and  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  to  the  further  justifications  involv- 
ing our  school  system  and  other  points 
already  discussed  in  the  committee  re- 
port, in  the  interest  of  saving  time  I  will 
make  no  reference  to  them.  They  appear 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  associating  myself  with 
the  sentiments  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed, I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMaLAN],  for  the  objec- 
tive, constructive,  and  positive  way  in 
which  they  have  approached  this  prob- 
lem which  has  resulted  in  this  reason- 
able bill  coming  to  the  House  for  our 
consideration. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi. )  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  former 
director  of  the  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe,  who  re- 
tired yesterday,  did  state  that  the 
amount  authorized  in  this  legislation, 
both  as  to  the  Federal  payment  and  in 
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the  borrowing  authority,  would  provide 
all  the  funds  that  would  be  needed  to  fi- 
nance properly  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  next  3  years;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    That  Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  So  this 
should  pretty  much  be  an  answer  and  an 
effective  answer  to  those  criticisms  that 
have  been  coming  from  those  sources 
that  have  no  economic  responsibility  to 
the  Nation's  Capital— who  make  the  crit- 
icism that  the  Congress  Is  not  meeting 
Its  financial  responsibility. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  it  is  an  answer 
to  such  criticism. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  say 
before  this  debate  closes  that  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Nelsen],  as  well  as  every 
member  of -our  Conunittee  on  the  Etts- 
trlct  of  Columbia  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  to  me  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  revenue  bill. 

This  bill  was  written  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  was  a 
great  stalwart  in  preparing  the  main  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  these 
additional  funds  are  required. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT  OITKRED  BT   MB.   M'MUXAN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
several  committee  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  to  the  Committee 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan:  On 
page  3.  line  18.  Insert  "paraKrapb  (1)  or' 
Immediately  after  'Tor  purposes'*. 

On  page  4,  strike  out  line  10  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  appropriation  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to". 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  30  and  31  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act  (Public  Law  89-791). 

"(4)  Any  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  loans". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  this  after- 
noon that  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  cities  of 
500.000  to  1,000,000  population.  In  some 
respects  It  compares  much  more  than 
favorably  with  cities  of  that  size.  I  note 
in  recent  publications  that  personal  in- 
come in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  between  1929  and  1962  showed  an 
Increase  of  759  percent,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  publication,  far  outpaces  the 
413-percent  gain  for  the  Nation. 

Per  capita  personal  Income  In  the 
Washington  area  was  estimated  at  $3,043 
m  1962  compared  with  $1,131  In  1929, 


while  national  per  capita  income  In  1962 
rose  to  $2,368  against  $705  in  1929.  To 
repeat,  personal  per  capita  Income  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1962,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, averaged  $3,043  as  compared  with 
the  national  per  capita  average  of  $2,368. 

When  do  they  propose  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  start  financing  their  own 
government  on  the  basis  of  potential  in- 
come? Not  only  that,  but  In  the  matter 
of  income  there  Is  no  more  substantial 
payroll  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
than  there  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  Is  no  more  constant,  and  no  more 
substantial  income,  per  capita,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  have  to  increase  the  take  from 
the  Federal  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  by 
$10  million,  or  to  a  total  of  $70  million 
a  year,  to  support  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  recently  we  were  told  that  property 
taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  half 
those  collected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

When  is  it  proposed  to  start  taxing  the 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
the  costs  that  they  ought  to  bear? 

On  page  16  of  the  report  I  note  the 
startling  item  that  it  cost  no  less  than 
$143,470  to  replace  the  window  glass  in 
the  school  buildings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  last  year  alone — 
$143,470.  I  doubt,  without  having  facts 
at  hand,  that  it  cost  that  much  to  re- 
place the  window  glass  in  the  school 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  any 
1  year,  and  that  city  has  a  population  of 
about  7  million.  The  $143,000  would  buy 
a  lot  of  textbooks  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  buy 
a  lot  of  equipment.  This  is  incredible. 

If  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  no  more  Interest  In  the  schools 
of  this  city  than  to  permit  the  rocking- 
out  of  $143,000  worth  of  windows  in  their 
school  buildings  each  year,  they  do  not 
have  the  proper  interest  in  education 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  school 
facilities.  I  am  not  about  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  pay 
for  $143,000  worth  of  window  glass  for 
school  buildings  or  to  take  any  other  bur- 
den off  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  they  ought  to  bear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    CXSMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OmXKD   BT   MB.    M'MILLAN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
Offered  by  Mr.  McMillan:  On  page  6,  after 
line  3.  insert  the  following  new  title: 

"TITL«    m KLiaiBXLITT     FOR     EMPLOTMENT    IN 

TBX    DIBTBICT   OF    COLUMBIA    GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  301.  In  any  program  of  recruitment 
or  hiring  of  individuals  to  &U  positions  in  the 
govemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  no 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  exclude  or  give 
preference  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  State  of  the  United  State* 


on  the  basis  of  residence,  religion,  race,  color, 
or  national  origin." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  indi- 
cate my  support  of  this  revenue  measure. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  measure  and  for  the  willing- 
ness on  his  part  to  have  the  committee 
move  forward  with  it  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  also  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  genuine  and  very  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  ranktaig  minor- 
ity member  [Mr.  Nelsen],  for  his  energy 
and  interest  and  concern  with  respect  to 
this  measure.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Mr.  Nelsen  on  a  variety  of 
matters,  and  I  have  found  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
particularly  his  interest  in  the  problems 
of  public  education.  Is  not  exceeded  by 
anyone.  This  is  indicated  by  his  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  schools  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  move  forward,  not  only  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
level — which  will  be  more  adequately 
provided  for  under  this  measure — ^but 
also,  as  expressed  In  his  support  for  the 
4-year  college  and  vocational  training 
institute,  which  he  helped  to  shepherd 
through  the  last  Congress. 

This  measure  will  give  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  the  needed  fiexl- 
bility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  as 
they  find  them.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  dedication  of  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  [Mr.  Natchbr].  I  be- 
lieve he  has  shown  good  Judgment  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  under  this  added  flexibility, 
he  will  continue  to  scrutinize  these  needs 
carefully  and  help  us  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  made  about 
these  comjMuisons  with  various  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  have.  In  effect,  expenditures 
which  are  found  in  other  States  at  the 
State,  county,  school  district,  and 
municipal  levels. 

There  are  no  such  separations  or  levels 
of  govemment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  expenditures  which  are  re- 
corded in  any  of  the  District  activities 
have  to  be  compared  to  those  made  by 
at  least  four  levels  of  govemment  in  the 
typical  State  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  do  believe  this  actlcm  is 
timely.  We  are  moving  ahead  on  the  first 
of  June.  This  will  permit  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  In  their  final  reso- 
lution of  the  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  have  the  flexibility  which  they 
need. 

I  only  add  that  we  ought  to  continue 
to  strive  for  more  flexibility  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  payment.  What  we  are 
doing  today  is  wholesome,  constructive, 
and  forward  looking.  We  might,  how- 
ever, explore  the  ways  In  which  we  could 
provide  added  flexibility,  so  that  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  could  con- 
tinue to  work  without  restraint  with  «- 
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sipect  to  the  authority  under  which  they 
have  to  operate. 

The  conunlttee  report  notes  that  there 
has  been  an  accumulation  of  authority, 
and  why  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations does  not  choose  to  act  under 
this,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  well  be  they 
feel  they  should  stay  within  current 
levels,  rather  than  going  back  and  using 
uni^proprlated  authorizations.  But,  In 
any  event,  if  we  can  move  to  give  them 
more  flexibility  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral payment,  to  match  the  flexibility  we 
are  writing  here  in  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, then  I  believe  we  will  have,  in- 
deed, provided  well  for  the  District. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
the  amoimts  of  money  we  are  making  in 
the  Federal  payment  are  excessive.  This 
would  still  be,  under  this  measure,  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  District. 

In  years  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  contributed  a  far  higher  proportion 
of  the  budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

We  know  that  the  principal  industry 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  government.  It  is 
tax  exempt.  It  pays  no  corporate  income 
tax,  no  personal  property  tax,  no  real 
estate  tax.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  contribute  something  to 
take  the  place  of  revenues  which  would 
be  derived  in  a  normal  community  tram 
the  industrial  activities  generally  pres- 
ent in  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  closhig,  I  renew  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  compliments  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  for  what  I  believe  is  a 
tremendously  constructive  step  forward 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  , 

Iklr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Ancher 
Nelsen,  and  all  the  members  on  both 
sides  for  what  I  believe  is  really  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

As  indicated.  I  know  that  at  times  this 
committee  is  rather  severely  criticized. 
The  chairman  particularly  has  to  take 
his  share  of  what  I  consider  to  he  very 
unjustified  criticism  from  time  to  time. 
I  do  believe  he  is  worthy  of  the  support 
of  this  House  for  the  dedicated  work  he 
does  in  an  area  which  Is  certainly  not 
very  politically  popular  at  times  because, 
as  I  say,  of  some  of  the  unfounded  criti- 
cisms that  go  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  Impose 
upon  the  House,  but  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
funds  which  will  be  made  available  for 
the  school  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbia. 

I  am  for  schools.  This  committee  has 
indicated  strong  support  for  additional 
funds  to  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide better  facilities,  better  buildings, 
better  teachers,  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  give  to  the  bo3rs  and  girls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  finest  edu- 
cation possible  and  the  finest  advan- 
tages. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 


concern  which  I  feci  with  reference  to 
apparent  desires  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dividuals in  the  District  to  use  this  as  a 
ground  for  experimentation,  for  innova- 
tion, which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  in  our  $chool  system  in  this 
city. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are 
those — ^imfortunately,  I  understand,  rep- 
resented by  some  memljers  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education — who  are  attempting 
and  have  attempted  in  the  past  to  ger- 
rymander the  school  district  Unes  and 
so  on  to  make  it  very  inconvenient, 
frankly,  for  a  great  many  of  our  children 
to  get  to  school.  I  have  in  mind  a  specific 
instance,  where  attempts  are  being  made 
and  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  gerry- 
mander district  lines  on  some  elemen- 
tary schools  and  junior  high  schools, 
which  requires  children  to  go  double  the 
distance  they  otherwise  would  have  to 
go  if  they  were  permitted  to  attend  their 
normal  neighborhood  schools.  In  many 
cases  they  have  to  change  buses. 

As  one  who  has  always  supported  ad- 
ditional fimds  for  schools,  who  believes 
strongly  in  education  and  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  it,  I  shall  not  now,  nor 
will  I  in  the  future,  support  funds  to  be 
used  for  so-called  innovations  which  I 
believe  are  tending  to  tear  down  the 
neighborhood  schooL 

This  Congress  has  spoken  a  number  of 
times  with  reference  to  its  attitude  re- 
garding the  so-called  busing  of  students, 
the  two-way  busing,  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  matter  of  de  facto  segregation. 

I  might  say  that  the  complaints  I  have 
received  have  come  from  parents  of  vary- 
ing races  because  of  the  Inconvenience  of 
getting  their  children  to  some  school  be- 
cause of  the  whims  erf  some  individual  on 
the  school  board.  At  this  point  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
and  respect  for  Dr.  Hansen  and  the  job 
he  has  done  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  I  for  one  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  him,  I  want  to  say.  How- 
ever, there  are  those  who  do  have  some 
rather  far-fetched  ideas  about  changing 
the  methods  and  manner  of  the  school 
districts  dealing  with  innovations  which 
I  do  not  believe  and  I  also  believe  a  great 
many  other  people  do  not  believe  are  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem. This  Is  to  serve  notice  that  I  for  one 
will  look  with  a  very  jaundiced  eye  at 
any  appropriations  that  will  be  dissipated 
in  this  type  or  kind  of  action  which  I  be- 
lieve in  essense  will  break  down  our 
neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  enter  a  mild  dis- 
sent to  some  of  the  concern  he  expresses. 
My  children  attend  school  in  an  area 
where  one  of  these  so-called  Innovations 
was  carried  out.  I  am  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  tri-school  arrangement  in 
Southwest  Washington.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  probably  the  right  role  for 
Congress  is  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
made  a  matter  of  local  responsibility.  We 
do  not  want  our  Federal  Legislators  to 
tell  the  local  community  what  to  do.  Some 
of  these  innovations  have  been  useful  and 


they  should  be  looked  at  more  carefully 
before  they  are  criticized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  I  agree  with 
him  that  innovations  sometimes  can  be 
helpful  and  in  some  instances  they  may 
be  beneficial.  However,  I  happen  to  know 
of  a  very  specific  situation  and,  in  fact, 
of  two  or  three  in  the  District,  one  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest  section,  where 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest. 
I  agree  that  we  should  have  local  con- 
trol, and  I  for  one,  support  an  elected 
School  Board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  the  type  and  kind  of  local  control 
we  now  have  is  such  that  in  view  of  our 
responsibility  I  am  going  to  assert  my 
responsibility  in  passing  upon  appropria- 
tions. I  feel  I  have  this  responsibility  as 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  this 
Congress  under  the  present  setup  in  the 
District.  I  am  serving  notice  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  that  I  will  not  support 
some  of  the  wild  ideas  of  some  of  these 
•  individuals.  I  recognize  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion,  but  this  is  my 
reason  for  taking  the  time  now. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
need  for  more  money  for  District  schools. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized 
two  public  colleges  in  the  District,  and 
provided  for  an  additional  $40  million  in 
the  city's  borrowing  authority  for  their 
planning  and  construction.  These  insti- 
tutions, the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  are 
scheduled  to  open  in  September  of  1968, 
and  while  they  represent  a  project  of 
real  merit  and  with  widespread  public 
support,  their  operation  will  of  course 
add  an  appreciable  amount  to  the  city's 
future  budget  requests. 

The  public  schools  construction  pro- 
gram, as  projected  through  fiscal  year 
1973,  calls  for  the  replacement  of  578 
obsolete  classrooms  presently  in  use,  and 
for  the  construction  of  2,762  new  class- 
rooms. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  program, 
which  will  increase  the  total  number  of 
classrooms  from  the  present  4,726  to 
7,488,  will  cost  some  $286  million.  This 
is  In  addition  to  $31  million  which  will 
be  needed  over  this  same  6-year  period 
for  other  permanent  Improvements  to 
existing  school  buildings.  Thus,  the  6- 
year  school  plan  calls  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $317  million  for  capital 
outlay. 

The*  public  schools  construction  pro- 
gram provides  for  elimination  of  over- 
crowding, replacement  of  old  schools, 
and  modernization  of  existing  schools. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  In  justi- 
fication for  expanding  the  number  of 
usable  classrooms  in  the  EMstrict  from 
the  present  4,726  to  a  total  of  7.488. 
First,  it  is  estimated  that  the  school 
population,  which  this  year  totals  ap- 
proximately 148.000  pupils,  will  Increase 
to  nearly  160,000  by  1973.  And  secondly, 
the  school  administration  feels  strongly 
that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  class 
size  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Their  objective  is  the 


establishment  of  a  maximum  size  of  25 
pupils  per  regular  class  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  classes  of  25  pupils  also 
in  high  school  academic  subjects.  At  the 
present  time,  while  there  are  some 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
wliich  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  within 
these  limits,  there  are  also  a  great  many 
classrooms  with  considerably  larger 
numbers  of  pupils.  This  overcrowding 
exists  mostly  in  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods, where  the  pupils  come  from  less 
favorable  home  envlromnents.  And 
these,  of  course,  are  precisely  the  stu- 
dents who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
small  classes,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  a  maximum  degree  of  individual 
attention  and  instruction. 

Your  committee  is  told  that  many  of 
the  children  In  the  District  of  CoIimibia 
start  school  almost  unable  to  speak,  or  in 
some  cases  they  speak  a  language  which 
is  almost  wholly  unrecognizable.  A  pupil 
in  this  situation,  who  comes  to  school 
with  either  no  language  at  all  or  with  a 
garbled  form  of  American  English,  not 
only  must  be  brought  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  sp>eech  expression,  but  must 
first  be  taught  to  "unlearn"  much  of 
what  he  has  already  acquired  at  home  or 
In  the  streets. 

There  are  also  other  problems,  your 
committee  is  informed,  more  diCQcult  to 
overcome  than  lack  of  language  skills. 
These  include  adverse  attitudes,  lack  of 
motivation,  and  moral  and  social  handi- 
caps, which  are  prevalent  among  chil- 
dren in  Washington  as  in  other  large 
urban  centers. 

The  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
administration  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
a  building  program  to  provide  these 
smaller  class  sizes  is  the  most  important 
and  badly  needed  project  to  improve 
schools  in  the  Nation's  Capital  so  that 
they  may  work  effectively  for  reduction 
in  delinquency,  crime,  and  dep>endency. 

Your  committee  recognizes  the  valid 
need  for  a  considerable  capital  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  city's  school 
system  over  the  next  few  years.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  committee  Is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  all  feasible 
means  of  reducing  the  estimated  costs 
of  this  coruitruction  program  should  be 
thoroughly  reexamined  and  explored. 
The  figures  submitted  at  the  hearings, 
indicating  estimated  costs  per  classroom 
ranging  from  $63,000  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  $72,000  in  senior  high  schools, 
as  well  as  costs  per  square  foot  material- 
ly in  excess  of  those  in  the  other  juris- 
dictions of  the  metropolitan  area,  seem 
to  this  committee  to  indicate  a  need  for 
serious  efforts  to  reduce  these  costs. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THB    COMMmXE    AMENDMENT 
OrTEBED    BT    MR.    DAVIS    OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin:  On  p«ige 
3.  line  12,  after  "during"  strike  out  "such" 
and  insert  "the  preceding". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tills  amendment  is  a  very  minor  change 
and  I  offer  it  in  the  interest  of  certainty 
in  order  to  replace  uncertainty  and  to 
ease  a  bit  the  position  that  the  appro- 


priations subcommittee  does  have  with 
respect  to  handling  the  funding  of  the 
programs  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
each  year. 

Before  I  attempt  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular point  I  think  a  few  corrective 
comments  are  in  order.  Three  times  I 
have  heard  this  measure  referred  to  as  a 
revenue  bill.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  where 
one  dime  of  revenue  is  raised  under  this 
legislation.  What  it  Ls  is  a  two-fisted  au- 
tiiorization  to  dip  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  One  fist  is  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  direct  Federal  payments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  other  fist 
is  the  authority  for  direct  borrowing 
which  comes  from  the  General  Treasury 
in  order  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  these  funds  available  on  a  "pay  to- 
morrow" basis.  So  this  should  not  be 
confused  in  the  press  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  anywhere  else  as  a  revenue 
measure.  It  is  an  authorization  to  spend 
measure.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  revenue 
bill. 

Some  criticism,  at  least  by  implication, 
could  be  foimd  in  this  report  reciting  that 
each  year  there  has  not  been  authorized 
or  appropriated  the  full  amoimt  of  bor- 
rowing authority  or  the  full  amount  of 
Federal  payment.  I  think  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  who  is  here  with 
us  tills  afternoon,  at  this  time  will  con- 
cur in  the  statement  that  heaven  help  us 
if  in  recent  years  at  least  we  had  not 
exercised  restraint  and  held  back  some- 
thing in  both  of  those  categories. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  would  do  with  pay  raises  and 
other  demands  that  come  upon  us  on  a 
contingency  basis,  if  something  had  not 
been  held  back  in  all  three  of  the  last 
years. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
measure  places  two  difBculties  in  the  lap 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

One  problem  is  this:  We  have  tried  to 
tell  these  people  that  if  they  want  some 
of  tills  additional  spending,  they  ought 
to  at  least  help  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  help  pay  any 
more.  This  bill  In  Its  Import  tells  them  to 
get  it  from  Uncle  Scan  in  one  way  or  the 
other  and  they  do  not  have  any  respon- 
sibility to  help  pay  for  these  additional 
items  for  which  our  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  said  we 
could  not  appropriate,  because  the 
money  simply  was  not  there. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  coimsel  and 
advise  the  Members  of  this  body  to  not 
ever  refer  to  this  legislation  as  a  revenue 
bill,  because  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
bill  creates  a  second  difBculty  for  our  sub- 
committee, the  difficulty  of  uncertainty. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  correct  that  imcertalnty  by 
inserting  the  "preceding"  rather  than 
"such"  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  3  of  the  report  it 
indicates  that  these  repayments  are  to 
be  determined  or  limited  to  the  sum  of 
the  estimated  annual  general  fund  reve- 
nues from  local  taxes  and  annual  Fed- 
eral pajrment  for  the  year  involved. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  what  is 
going  to  be  submitted  to  our  subcom- 
mittee every  year  in  the  form  of  esti- 


mates, is  going  to  be  the  highest  possible 
estimate,  based  upon  the  mftTiTrmTti  Fed- 
eral payment,  tiecause  that  is  a  portl(Hi 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  estimate  Is 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  approval  that 
the  fiscal  year  1970  loan  authorizations 
are  to  be  based  up>on  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  or  at  least  a  fixed  figure  so  that 
there  carmot  be  this  flexibility,  this  self- 
service  of  overestimating  the  amoiuit  (rf 
the  Federal  payment  and  the  revenues 
that  are  to  be  brought  into  the  Treasury 
from  local  sources.  This,  I  consider  to  be 
a  necessary  item. 

In  my  opinion  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  a  simple  amendment 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  I  can  see  no 
cause  of  possible  hardship.  However,  it 
is  my  further  opinion  that  It  will  ease 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillahI, 
that  If  there  are  objections  to  It  about 
which  I  am  not  aware,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  tliose  objections  could 
be  and  if  there  are  such  objections,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina what  those  objections  are. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  language  "pre- 
ceding years"  as  opposed  to  "during  such 
fiscal  year."  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  Act  is  to  make  more 
current  the  moneys  that  are  available 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  based  upon 
the  revenues  that  are  raised  during  that 
year;  as,  for  example,  each  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  shown  In  the  report, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  each  year 
in  the  amount  of  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able In  bonding  capacity.  Now,  there  is  a 
limitation  in  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  must  ap- 
propriate each  year  such  amount  as  will 
be  available  Insofar  as  a  loan  Is  con- 
cerned. And  If  we  do  not  leave  It  as  to 
use  "during  such  fiscal  year,"  it  wUl  mean 
that  actually  we  are  a  year  behind  each 
time  in  terms  of  trying  to  match  the  dis- 
trict bonding  capacity  to  that  available 
in  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concept  of  Govern- 
ment bonding  is  to  base  it  upon  the  same 
system  that  is  used  by  local  entities 
throughout  the  United  States  to  create 
bonding  capacity  for  their  schools  which 
is  either  a  constitutional  provision  or  it 
may  be  a  statutory  limitation.  However, 
basically.  It  says  that  we  must  have  re- 
sources and  be  sure  that  the  revenues  are 
available  with  which  to  pay  the  bonds 
that  are  issued. 

It  was  to  make  it  current,  otherwise  It 
would  reduce  the  amount  available  in  a 
particular  year  when  compared  to  what 
was  really  raised  in  revenue  during  that 
year.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  provi- 
sion using  the  current  as  opposed  to 
going  back  to  a  prior  year. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments  In  relation  to 
this,  yet  If  we  are  to  use  the  analogy 
which  the  gentleman  used  I  am  sure  In 
the  handling  of  any  school  bond  Issue 
that  I  have  ever  seen  that  In  the  Interest 
of  certainty  it  Is  on  a  percentage  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  that  district,  not  on 
what  the  estimates  on  assessments  for 
the  next  year  are  going  to  be,  but  what 
the  fixed  assessment  shows  on  th^  record 
bocA. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Is  correct,  but  our  problem  Is 
that  It  was  suggested  to  establish  an 
assessed  valuation  for  the  District,  and 
use  that  as  a  formula,  but  we  nm  into 
the  problem  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Federal  facilities  being  In  the  area  and 
there  Is  a  question  as  to  who  would  as- 
sess them.  Would  this  be  done  by  a  local 
group,  or  by  the  Congress,  and  so  on? 

So  this  was  picked  as  an  sJtemative 
method  in  tying  bonding  capacity  to  ca- 
pacity of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
for  a  particular  year. 

All  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  gentleman 
Is  that  we  are  trying  through  this  meas- 
ure to  keep  the  bonding  capability  up  to 
date  with  the  realities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  rather  than  falUng  a  year  be- 
hind, which  It  would  be,  and  actually,  as 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree,  in  the 
accounting  system  we  sometimes  fall  be- 
hind as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half,  which 
could  miean  a  reduction  of  $5  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  the  bonding  capacity  available  for 
the  committee  the  gentleman  sits  on  to 
have  available  for  use  for  the  benefit  of 
the  District  of  Colimabla. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  the 
problem  that  is  concerning  me  the  most 
here  is  that,  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  now,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  chairman  of  this  siibcom- 
mlttee,  has  been  Insisting  we  ought  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  to  work  with,  and 
I  am  afraid  if  we  are  going  to  let  them 
use  estimates,  which  in  every  case  be- 
cause of  there  being  no  good  reason  for 
restraint,  would  be  the  highest  estimates. 
Including  the  highest  estimated  Federal 
burden,  the  highest  estimated  real  estate 
revenues  and  the  highest  estimated  in- 
come taxes,  in  order  that  the  amoimt 
could  be  large,  the  committee  nine  times 
out  of  10  would  have  to  look  at  this 
thing  and  view  those  estimates  in  the 
light  of  what  is  going  to  happen,  so  I 
think  there  Is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
plus  an  element  of  dlfElculty,  which  will 
confuse  if  you  rely  on  projections  rather 
than  facts. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  were  Just  leaving  It  to 
the  good  Judgment  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations  to  determine  if  there  had 
been  an  Improper  estimate  the  first  year, 
and  they  can  look  back  on  the  estimates 
as  compared  to  what  was  actually  the 
revenue.  The  committee  within  its  con- 
trol has  the  ability  to  compare  the  esti- 
mates with  revenues  In  the  succeeding 
years  and  say  "you  misestimated  the  rev- 
enue c^>ael^  of  that  year  and  its  effects 
<xi  the  bonding  capacity,  and  we  made 
appropriations  based  on  it,  we  will  make 
certain  adjustments  for  that." 

There  we  had  the  feeling  that  there 
was  no  dsmger  that  this  could  nm  away 
fbr  any  sustained  period  of  time.  I  be- 


lieve the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  and  the  entfa-e  House  would  be 
very  Interested  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  after  a  year's 
operation  of  this  system  and  if  what  the 
gentleman  states  is  true,  that  there  has 
been  either  a  misrepresentation  or  over- 
Inflation  of  revenues,  and  we  can  see 
then  about  correcting  It. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
enforce  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  each  year  is  faced  with 
appropriating  within  the  limits  of  the 
estimated  revenue  for  the  following  year. 
When  they  appropriated  this  year  they 
had  to  take  into  account  what  the  proper 
estimates  would  be  In  fiscal  1968.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  having  to  work  with  those  kinds 
of  estimates,  and  in  taking  a  6  percent 
figure  of  that  estimate  in  determining 
the  borrowing  ceiling.  There  are  uncer- 
tainties in  either  event,  but  this  does  not 
compound  or  add  to  the  uncertainties 
because  it  all  stems  from  the  problem  of 
making  up  the  estimate  as  far  ahead  as 
a  year  and  a  half. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  really 
going  to  be  helpful.  Even  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  there  would  still  have 
to  be  an  estimate  because  we  still  do  not 
know  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  what  the 
actual  revenues  will  be  until  we  come  to 
June  30,  1967.  Even  then  the  problem 
would  be  that  the  accounting  procedures 
might  not  be  current.  In  any  event,  we 
are  dealing  with  estimates,  and  it  would 
simply  set  us  back  a  year. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Does  not 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
the  same  problem  of  estimating  rev- 
enues in  all  areas? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  When 
they  set  their  appropriation  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  in  this  case  fiscal  year 
1968,  they  have  to  estimate  what  the  rev- 
enues of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
and  set  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  language  of  this  authoriza- 
tion bill — and  prevlouaiy  I  referred  to  it 
as  a  revenue  bill  and  I  apologize,  it  is  an 
authorization  bill — this  formula  termi- 
nates at  the  end  of  3  years.  If  It  is  abused, 
it  terminates  at  the  end  of  3  years.  I  do 
feel  that  it  was  our  intention  to  use  all 
previous  historic  methods  and  I  think 
the  plan  we  did  provide  is  the  best  one 
we  could  possibly  arrive  at.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  hope  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  In  answer  to 
the  comment  made  her  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  do  have  the  3  Intervening 
years,  and  what  this  bill  says  we  shall 
do  after  June  30, 1970,  and  that  is  to  use 


the  previous  fiscal  year  in  the  Interest  of 
certainty. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin concerning  taxation  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  we  increased  taxes  on  almost 
everything  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  year  and  we  almost  doubled  taxes  on 
Income.  Just  this  year  the  assessed  value 
of  property  uptown  in  the  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  Washington  has  been  increased 
almost  400  percent.  I  believe  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  taxing  busi- 
ness unless  we  want  to  run  all  the  tax- 
payers out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  only  want  to  point  out  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  said,  this  is 
a  3-year  provision  and  If  there  are  prob- 
lems, we  will  revise  the  formula  at  the 
end  of  3  years  because  at  the  end  of  3 
years  it  does  stabilize. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  LICENSING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS  EMPLOYED  BY 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <HR. 
3973)  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act,  District  of  Colimibla.  1928,  as 
amended,  and  the  act  for  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto,  approved  June  6,  1892,  as 
amended,  to  exempt  from  licensing 
thereimder  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assemltled.  That  mc- 
tloQ  42  of  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  of  Columbia,  1928,  approved  Pebru- 
ary  27,  1929  (45  Stat.  1339),  aa  amended 
(sec.  2-133,  D.C.  Code),  la  amended  by  In- 


serting  tHe  foUowlng  Immediately  preceding 
tbe  colon  and  proviso  contained  therein: 
■';  nor  (d)  to  any  practitioner  duly  licensed 
to  practice  bis  calUng  in  a  State  or  other 
jurUdlction  forming  a  part  of  tbe  United 
States  and  employed  by  the  government  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  in  the  discbarge  of 
bis  official  duties". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  "An  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  In  relation 
thereto"  approved  June  6.  1892  (27  Stat.  43), 
as  amended  (sec.  2-317,  D.C.  Code),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  Imme- 
diately after  "duties":  ";  to  any  practitioner 
duly  licensed  to  practice  his  calling  in  a 
State  or  other  jurisdiction  forming  a  part 
of  the  tfnlted  States  and  employed  by  tbe 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
tbe  discbarge  of  his  official  duties". 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerit 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  section  42  of  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  2-133),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ':  Provided,  That  all'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ';  nor  (d)  to  any  practitioner, 
duly  licensed  to  practice  his  calling  In  a 
State  or  other  jurisdiction  forming  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  AH'. 

"Sec  2.  Section  17  of  'An  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto*,  approved  June  6,  1892  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  2-317),  la  amended  by  striking  out  'offi- 
cial duties,  nor  to'  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 'official  duties;  to  any  practitioner,  duly 
licensed  to  practice  his  calling  In  a  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  forming  a  part  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  as  an  employee  of  tbe  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or  to'." 

AMENDMENT    TO    TKE    COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 
OrrERED  BT   MR.   DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment, 
offered  by  Mr.  Dowdt:  On  page  2.  strike 
out  line  16  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  line  8  on  i>age  3  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  42  of  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  2-133) ,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
":  Provided,  That  all"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  nor  (d)  to  any  practitioner  In  tbe 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  an  employee 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia If  such  practitioner — 

"  '(1)  Is  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  Is  of  good  moral  character, 

"  '(2)  has  studied  the  healing  art  through 
not  leas  than  four  graded  courses  of  not  less 
than  nine  months,  each  In  a  professional 
school  or  schools  approved  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioners, 

'"(3)  has  had  not  less  than  one  year  of 
training  in  a  hospital  approved  by  tbe  Com- 
missioners, and 

"'(4)  Is  duly  licensed  to  practice  his  call- 
ing In  a  State  or  other  jurisdiction  forming 
a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Air. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  tbe 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  people  from  empiricism  in 


relation  thereto',  approved  June  6,  1892,  la 
amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  8  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  2-308  '(a)'  Immediately  after  'Sec.  8.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  In  section  9  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  2-308)  'Sec.  9."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '(b) ';  and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
8  the  following  new  section: 

"'Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Commissioners  may 
Issue  to  qualified  applicants  a  special  Ucenise 
to  practice  dentistry  in  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  such  limitations  as  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  set  forth  in  the  license. 

"'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "qualified  appli- 
cant" means  a  person — 

"  '(A)  who  holds  a  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry In  a  State  or  other  jurisdiction  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  United  States  which  license 
has  been  lawfully  issued; 

"  '(B)  who  has  not  had  any  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  revoked  or  suspended  In  any 
jurisdiction; 

'"(C)  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable 
dental  college,  approved  by  tbe  Conunis- 
sioners;  and 

'"(D)  who  has  successfully  completed  any 
practical  or  theoretical  examination  which 
the  Commissioners  may  require. 

"  '(b)  The  provisions  of  tbe  following  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  shall  apply  vrltb  respect 
to  a  license  Issued  under  this  section:  sec- 
tion 11  (relating  to  revocation  or  suspension 
of  license),  section  12  (relating  to  procedure 
in  suspending  or  revoking  license) ,  section 
13  (relating  to  fees),  and  section  14  (annual 
registration  of  dentists) .'  " 

Mr.  DOWDY  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  the  imanlmous-consent 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
served the  right  only  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  if  this  is 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  has  been  worked 
out  in  conference  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  physicians,  dentists,  and  the 
groups  that  had  some  opposition  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  so  very  generously 
withdrew  the  bill  from  the  program  some 
weeks  ago,  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
promise could  be  arranged? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  want  to  thank  him  and  com- 
pliment him  for  his  efforts  in  aiding  and 
working  out  the  amendment  that  has 
just  been  proposed.  The  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Dental  Ass:>ciation,  and  the 
District  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Commissioners  have  all  agreed  that 
this  will  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  agreeable  to  everyone. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in  turn  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla  and  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  for  their  for- 
bearance and  the  help  of  the  staff  in 
working  out  this  compromise.  There  was 


recognition  on  the  part  of  the  societies 
that  the  physicians  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia and  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  needed  help  and  assist- 
ance; that  is,  legislative  relief  in  this 
particular  area.  They  did  cooperate.  The 
compromise  has  been  worked  out,  and 
it  is  an  exemplary  item  of  how  coopera- 
tion in  this  area  can  help.  The  needs 
have  been  met.  and  quality  service  has 
not  suffered.  I  certainly  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  take  one  moment  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall].  It 
is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had  continued  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  original  bill  that 
was  introduced  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  get  a  bill  reported  from 
the  House  committee.  Through  the  fine 
service  that  Dr.  Hall  has  rendered,  In 
contacting  both  dental  and  medical  asso- 
ciations here,  we  were  able  to  get  together 
on  a  bill  which  I-think  is  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned.  I  certainly  thank 
Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  the  Medical  Society 
and  the  Dental  Society  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  working  out  this  bill. 

PURPOSE   OP  THE  BnX 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  3973  Is  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  employ  qualified  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  are  licensed  in  a  State  or  other 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  who 
are  not  licensed  to  practice  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

These  physicians  and  dentists  are  to 
be  employed  to  perform  medical  and  den- 
tal duties  solely  under  the  administration 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  PubUc  Health. 

BACKGROtrND 

The  District  of  Columbia  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act  and  the  act  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  presently  forbid  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  dentistry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  persons  not  licensed  to 
practice  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions. Exceptions  to  these  licensing  re- 
quirements do  exist,  however,  in  the  case 
of  medical  officers  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  practicing  in  Washington  In  the 
discharge  of  their  officirl  duties,  and  of 
dentists  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Government  also  in  p>erformance  of  their 
official  duties  here.  These  exceptions  pro- 
vide tdso  a  means  by  which  physicians 
or  dentists  may  visit  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  capacity  of  consultants. 

Thus,  qualified  physicians  not  licensed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  per- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  District  in  f  alclll- 
ties  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
VS.  Armed  Forces,  and  Public  Health 
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Service,  ismd  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital;  and 
dentists  not  licensed  by  the  District  may 
practice  in  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
UjS.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  However,  in  all 
cases  these  practices  are  limited  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties. 

Yoxir  committee  is  Informed  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  frequently  receives  applica- 
tions from  qualified  medical  specialists 
and  dentists  who  are  licensed  in  other 
States,  and  that  In  many  instances  these 
applicants  are  trained  and  skilled  in 
special  medical  fields  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Health  Department  is 
desperately  shorthanded.  However,  be- 
fore any  such  applicant  may  be  employed 
by  the  Department  he  must  be  licensed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  some 
cases,  these  physicians  and  dentists  are 
not  eligible  for  a  license  under  existing 
District  of  Columbia  law.  In  other  in- 
stances, such  an  applicant  may  be  re- 
quired imder  District  of  Columbia  law  to 
take  an  examination  in  order  to  secure 
licensure,  even  though  he  may  have  been 
in  practice  for  many  years  and  have 
achieved  national  recognition  In  a  spe- 
cialty field.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
physician  or  dentist  would  be  handi- 
capped in  such  an  examination  by  reason 
of  having  been  out  of  3chool  for  some 
years,  and  would  naturally  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  take  refresher  coiu-ses  for 
the  purpose.  And  even  in  those  cases 
where  there  Is  no  impediment  to  District 
of  Columbia  licensure  by  reciprocity,  the 
time  interval  for  this  procedure  is  such 
that  many  physicians  will  prefer  to  ac- 
cept other  positions  rather  than  to  wait 
for  the  reciprocity  to  be  accomplished. 

Thus,  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  beset  by  problems  In  the 
recruitment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  ph^  slclans  and  dentists  to  fulfill 
its  fxmctions  properly,  by  reason  of  a 
serious  nationwide  shortage  of  dentists 
and  of  physicians  In  such  specialties 
as  radiology,  pathology,  psychiatry,  pub- 
lic health,  obstetrics,  ophthalmology, 
and  anesthesiology,  is  prevented  because 
of  this  licensure  problem  from  recruit- 
ing and  employing  many  well-qualified 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  avail- 
able and  who  would  like  to  come  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  many 
States  now  have  authority  to  employ 
physician^  within  the  State  government 
without  their  possessing  a  license  in  that 
State.  This  Is  true  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  employment  of  physicians  em- 
ployed to  work  in  State  institutions 
where  there  are  difficulties  In  recruiting 
qualified  physicians.  There  are  also  In- 
stances In  which  States  may  employ  a 
physician  pending  his  acquisition  of  a 
license  in  that  State,  which  procedure 
also  is  not  permitted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Further,  some  States  have  au- 
thorization to  grant  limited  or  temporary 
licenses,  imder  which  they  may  employ 
physicians  without  a  State  license.  In 
some  such  cases,  the  temporary  license 
can  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  years,  or 
even  be  made  indefinite.  None  of  these 
procedures  is  presently  permitted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PBOCKDT7HX  IN  THE  FCDESAL  COVBU4MENT 

With  respect  to  this  problem,  your 
committee  feels  that  the  situation  In  the 
District  Is  more  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  than  to  any  of 
the  States,  for  the  following  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  metropoUtan  area  containing  a 
relatively  large  nimaber  of  Federal  insti- 
tutions employing  many  physicians  and 
dentists.  This  puts  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Health  Department  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  these  Federal  agencies  in  the 
matter  of  recnilting  these  vitally  needed 
personnel.  For  example,  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  which  Is  actually  the  State 
mental  Institution  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  nearly  5.000  District  pa- 
tients, employs  physicians  and  dentists 
who  are  not  required  to  be  licensed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Having  a  license  in 
any  State,  they  can  treat  these  District 
of  Columbia  patients.  Should  any  of 
these  doctors  and  dentists  wish  to  be- 
come employed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Public  Health,  how- 
ever, and  thus  treat  perhaps  these  same 
patients,  he  must  obtain  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia license. 

Second,  other  States  are  able  to  em- 
ploy physicians  and  dentists  who  are  re- 
tired from  Federal  service,  and  this  Is  a 
very  important  source  of  recruitment. 
This  Is  not  feasible  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, because  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  system,  for  which  reason 
a  retired  Federal  employee  stands  to  lose 
most  of  his  retirement  v  benefits  during 
any  time  of  employment  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

NEED     FOB     tXCISLATION 

This  situation  poses  a  very  real  prob- 
lem for  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  Its  fuMtlon  of 
supplying  a  wide  range  of  medial  and 
dental  services  to  thoiosands  of  residents 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  conducted  on  March  14,  1967, 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health  testified 
that  the  Department  at  that  time  had 
budgeted  positions  for  371  physicians 
and  31  dentists.  Of  these  402  positions, 
200  are  for  interns  or  residents,  who  of 
course  are  not  required  to  possess  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  licenses.  Yoiu-  commit- 
tee was  advised  further  that  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  this  year,  the  Department  had 
63  vacancies  for  physicians  and  four  va- 
cancies for  dentists;  and  that  positions 
for  medical  and  dental  specialists  fre- 
quently remain  vacant  for  more  than  a 
year. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Health  Department  has 
had  applications  for  employment  from 
physicians  and  dentists,  well  qualified  in 
their  specialty  fleli,  from  nimierous 
other  States  including  Mew  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey.  Florida,  California, 
and  Pennsylvania.  There  certainly  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  standards  these 
professional  men  had  to  meet  for  licen- 
sure in  these  States  were  in  any  way  less 
rigid  or  less  demanding  that  those  pro- 
vided for  licensing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  And  yet,  because  these  require- 
ments may  differ  in  some  detail,  these 
physicians  and  dentists  often  are  re- 
quired to  stand  a  local  examination. 

One  such  case  occurred  recently,  when 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Department  of 
Public  Health  was  forced  to  reject  the 
application  of  a  psychiatrist  licensed  In 
the  State  of  Maryland,  well-qualified  and 
badly  needed  to  participate  in  the  Dis- 
trict's mental  health  program,  but  who 
could  not  obtain  a  license  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  is 
a  graduate  of  a  foreign  medical  school. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  problem 
the  District  of  Columbia  Health  Depart- 
ment has  had  a  vital  position  vacant  for 
more  than  4  years,  for  a  highly  qualified 
dental  officer  with  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative experience.  At  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Dental  Association 
in  San  Francisco  and  Dallas,  several 
well-qualified  dentists  were  interviewed 
and  expressed  Interest  in  this  position. 
However,  when  they  learned  that  licen- 
sure in  the  District  is  a  requirement,  they 
promptly  declined. 

This  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  militates  against  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  the  thousands 
of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
whom  the  ever-expanding  services  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  are  essential. 

CONCLUSION 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  should  not  have 
the  same  authority  which  is  currently 
extended  to  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  operating 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  employ 
physicians  and  dentists  who  have  been 
duly  licensed  in  other  States  and  who 
are  otherwise  fully  accredited  on  the 
basis  of  specialty  training,  quality  ex- 
perience, and  high  professional  recom- 
mendations. These  physicians  and  den- 
tists,  of  course,  will  be  required  to  con- 
fine their  practice  to  facilities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  They 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  en- 
gage in  private  practice  without  obtain- 
ing the  usual  District  of  Columbia 
license. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  under  date  of  January 
10,  1967,  requested  this  vitally  needed 
legislation,  and  they  approve  the  bill  as 
amended. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  bill  to  be  en- 
acted in  order  that  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  doctors  and  dentists  might  be 
available  for  employment  by  the  Public 
Health  Department  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Does  the  amend- 
ment which  is  now  being  offered  include 
section  309  entitled  "Special  License"? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  legislative  history,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  I  may. 
First,  under  section  9(a)  (1),  It  is  stated 
that— 
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The  CommlssioDers  may  Issue  to  quaUfled 
applicants  a  special  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry In  the  District  of  Columbia  under  such 
limitations  as  the  Ccnunlssloners  shall  set 
lorth  In  the  license. 

Just  what  limitations  specifically  did 
the  committee  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  think  they  are  set  out 
in  section  (2)  that — 

"Quallfled  applicant"  means  a  person  who 
holds  a  license  to  practice  dentistry  In  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  forming  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  which  license  has  been 
lawfully  Issued,  and  who  has  not  bad  any 
license  to  practice  In  his  career  revoked  or 
suspended  In  any  Jurisdiction,  and  who  Is  a 
graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  college  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners,  and  who  has 
successfully  completed  any  practical  or  the- 
oretical examination  which  the  Commission- 
ers may  require. 

I  believe,  in  addition  to  that,  any  such 
practitioner — it  is  our  intent  at  least — 
should  only  be  permitted  imder  his  spe- 
cial license  to  discharge  whatever  his 
official  duties  happen  to  be  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Then,  do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly,  this  spe- 
cial license  will  not  permit  the  special 
licensee  to  engage  in  private  practice? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  not  our  intention 
at  all  that  he  should  engage  in  private 
practice.  It  is  purely,  as  I  say,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  an  employee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Not  even  on  a  part- 
time  basis?  , 

Mr.  DOWDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly  to 
say  that  this  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
medical  practitioners  and  dentists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  happy.  I  thought  the  original  ver- 
sion was  causing  a  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  original  version  was 
not  what  any  of  us  wanted,  and  it  was 
our  Intention  all  along  to  get  these 
people  together  and  work  out  something 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  i>artles. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  am  most  happy  that 
all  got  together.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
whether  the  bill  as  presently  written 
would  permit  those  physicians  or  stu- 
dents who  come  to  the  United  States 
under  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program  to  be  employed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dowdy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 


a  foreign  educated  doctor,  for  example, 
who  comes  to  the  United  States  under 
the  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program,  would  qualify  for  practicing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  aU, 
the  amendment  says  that  the  person 
should  have  studied  the  healing  arts  for 
not  less  than  four  graded  courses  at  a 
school  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
and  should  have  had  not  less  than  1  year 
in  a  hospital  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

I  believe  that  will  take  care  of  the 
question  the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman,  they  may  be 
permitted  to  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
school  and  hospital  in  which  he  was 
trained  were  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  yes. 

Now.  wait  a  minute.  The  person  also 
has  to  be  duly  licensed  to  practice  his 
calling  in  a  State  or  a  Jurisdiction 
formally  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  the  question  I 
wanted  to  ask.  In  other  words,  to  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  must 
have  taken  some  State  medical  examina- 
tion and  have  successfully  passed  it? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
realize  that  this  is  irrelevant  to  this  par- 
ticular bill,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
reading  of  the  report  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  House  the  acute  shortage 
of  doctors,  not  only  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Secondly,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
is  now  making  a  study  of  this  problem 
as  it  is  affected  by  the  foreign  students 
coming  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
port should  be  read  with  interest  by 
everyone,  because  it  is  a  problem  con- 
fronting the  United  States  generally  and 
something  we  must  face  up  to.  We  must 
face  our  responsibilities  in  this  respect 
in  any  event  in  the  very  near  future. 
Later  in  the  Record  I  intend  to  make  a 
complete  statement  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
There  are  small  communities  all  over  the 
country  in  need  of  doctors.  There  are 
many  in  my  district  crying  for  doctors. 
They  are  unable  to  find  any  doctor  to 
take  care  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  sis 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  and 


the  Act  of  Jime  6,  1892,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  dentists  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  exempt  from  the  licensing 
requirements  of  such  Acts  physicians  and 
dentists  while  performing  services  in  the 
employ  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  isdd  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[RoUNo.  113) 

Abernethy  Gallagher  CHara,  Bfich. 

Anderson,  Gardner  O'Konskl 

Tenn.  Oathlngs  PhUbln 

Ashley  Gray  Pickle 

Ashmore  Gurney  Pollock 

Battln  Halleck  Pool 

Belcher  Hanna  PurceU 

Bell  Hansen,  Waeh.    Qule 

Blanton  Hardy  Belnecke 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boiling  Heckler.  Mass.    Rlegle 

Bray  Herlong  Rivers 

Brown,  Calif.  Hicks  Roudebush 

Burton,  Calif.  Hollfleld  Ruppe 

Burton,  Utah  Hosmer  St.  Onge 

Cabell  Jacobs  Smith,  Iowa 

Clark  Jones.  Mo.  Staggers 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  N.C.  Stubblefleld 

Cohelan  Kartfa  Sullivan 

Conyers  King.  Calif.  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  Komegay  Tlernan 

Dent  Kuykendall  T^inney 

Dlggs  Kyi  Waggonner 

DlngeU  Landrum  Watklns 

Dow  Leggett  Whalen 

Eckhardt  Lloyd  WhaUej^ 

Edwards,  La.  Long,  La.  Wmiama,  Miss. 

Erlenbom  Lukens  WlUla 

Everett  McClory  Wilson. 

Faacell  McBwen  Charles  H 

Felghan  Mallllard  Wollf 

Foley  Miller,  Calif.  Younger 

Ford,  Mink  Zlon 

WUUam  D.  Monagan  Zwach 

Frledel  Nichols 

Fulton,  Tenn.  NU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi).  On  this  rollcall  330  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  AlalMmoa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10368) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Langkn] 
and  myself.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK   COMMimX    OF   THE    WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJR.  10368,  with  Mr. 
Kabstxn  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  AndrxwsI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  usual 

annual  bill  for  the  leglslaUve  branch  for 

fiscal  1968  which  begins  this  July  1.  It 

thus   provides   for   one   of   the    three 

-  branches  of  Government. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  unusual  about 
the  bill  this  year.  Conforming  to  the  long 
practice,  it  provides  for  all  activities  ex- 
cept the  appropriations  for  the  other 
body;  It  is  the  custom  to  leave  those  for 
the  decision  of  the  Senate.  It  Includes  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce,  and  a  number  of  Items  of 
a  Joint  character  between  the  two  Houses 
such  as  joint  committees,  and  so  forth. 
And  this  year,  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  appropriation  is  in  this  bill — which 
Incidentally  raises  the  total  of  the  bill 
about  $53  million  above  what  It  other- 
wise would  be;  and,  In  fact,  the  way  the 
figures  work  out,  leaving  out  the  GAD, 
the  bill  total,  in  figures,  would  be  roughly 
$3  million  below  the  corresponding  fiscal 
1967  total. 

The  GAO  was  formerly  carried  In  the 
Independent  offices  bill,  but  it  Is  of  course 
an  agency  of  Congress  within  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

HIGHLIGHTS   or   THX   BIU. 

The  bill  as  reported  for  1968— again, 
excluding  items  for  the  Senate — totals 
$228,089,952.  That  total  Includes  $52,- 
800.000  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  bill  as  reported  Is  $586,959,  net, 
above  comparable  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1967  of  $227,502,993. 

The  bill  as  reported  Is  $3,221,180  below 
the  budget  estimates  of  $231,311,132  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  We  cut  the 
budget  requests  by  that  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  much 
time  of  the  Cramnlttee  but  there  are  a 
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few  highlight  items  that  I  might  touch 
on.  The  printed  committee  hearings  have 
been  available  for  some  time  and  the 
committee  report  elaborates  in  a  good 
deal  of  detail.  I  might  just  say  that  the 
explanation  for  a  good  many  of  the  line 
item  Increases  above  last  year's  appro- 
priation, or  portions  of  them  as  the  case 
may  be,  represent  the  effects  of  manda- 
tory-type costs;  such  as,  wage  board  and 
wlthin-grade  salary  increases;  general 
pay  raise  legislation;  new  positions  spe- 
cifically created  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  since  submission 
of  the  previous  budget  under  delegated 
authority  in  the  House  Employees  Posi- 
tion Classification  Act;  and  specific  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  authorizing  addi- 
tional allowances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row  there  are  no  major  construction  or 
remodeling  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bUl  for  extend- 
ing the  west-central  front  of  the  Capitol. 
In  excess  of  $400,000  has  already  been 
appropriated  for  engineering  and  arcW- 
tectural  studies  and  services.  The  special 
Joint  Commission  has  approved  an  ex- 
tension plan — so-called  plan  2 — a  scale 
model  of  which  has  t>een  on  display  in 
Statuary  Hall  since  last  November. 
Every  Member  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
look  at  the  model.  The  proposal  is — for 
the  time  being  at  least — on  the  back 
burner  and  in  my  opinion  does  not 
clamor  for  urgent  and  Instant  attention, 
but  eventually,  something  must  be  done. 
There  is  nothing  in, the  bill  for  the 
Madison  Memorial  Library  Building — 
although  one  is  greatly  needed.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  recommending  rental 
money  as  a  stopgap  to  help  alleviate 
ever-Increasing  crowding  in  the  present 
two  buildings,  but  that  Is  certainly  noth- 
ing more  than  a  temporary  measure.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  satisfactory  Library 
operation,  more  permanent  accommoda- 
tions near  at  hand  are  probably  the 
much  better  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  with  the  national 
budget  generally,  the  budget  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  has  also  grown  over  the 
years.  The  committee  report,  on  pages 
4  and  5,  Illuminates  some  of  the  general 
reasons  for  this  growth.  And  If  Members 
would  turn  to  pages  6  and  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  they  can  see  just  on  those 
two  pages,  a  simple  capsule  listing  of 
the  principal  increases  and  decreases 
from  the  current  year  appropriations  and 
what  they  are  for.  I  will  not  repeat  all 
of  them  here;  they  are  readily  listed  in 
the  report. 

But  taking  the  bill  by  Its  major  sub- 
divisions as  we  show  on  page  3  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  there  Is  a  total 
of  $80,368,670  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; $11,271,282  for  various  items 
of  a  joint  character  Involving  both 
Houses;  $12,045,100  for  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  $584,500  lor  the  Botanic 
Garden;  $36,961,400  imder  the  Library 
of  Congress;  $34,059,000  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlco,  $26,700,000  of 
which  is  for  congressional  printing  and 
bhading;  and  $52,800,000  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  which,  as  I  mentioned, 
was  heretofore  carried  in  the  independ- 
ent offices  bill. 


ROUSE  ITEMS 


As  to  items  imder  the  "House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves"  heading,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  new  in  the  way  of  services,  and 
nothing  that  has  not  previously  been  au- 
thorized. For  many  items,  the  amounts 
are  merely  statutory  where  the  require- 
ments recur,  often  with  Uttle  or  no 
change  from  year  to  year.  Some  objects 
are  not  subject  to  precise  estimating  in 
advance;  they  are,  at  best,  educated 
guesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  budget 
presentation  for  House  items  was  made 
to  the  committee  this  year  by  the  new 
Clerk  of  the  House,  who  quite  obviously 
has  tackled  his  duties  with  industry  and 
diligence  and  a  questioning  frame  of 
mind.  He  told  the  committee  of  many 
of  the  things  he  is  doing  and  looking 
into  and  some  of  the  things  that  have 
occurred  to  him.  He  is  questioning  the 
need.  He  is  questioning  the  way.  He  is 
taking  a  hard  look.  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee were  quite  impressed  with  the  presen- 
tation. And  speaking  for  myself,  I  predict 
he  will  make  a  great  Clerk. 

I  might  call  attention  to  the  report, 
on  page  9,  where  we  explain  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Office  of  Coordinator 
of  Info -mation  be  phased  out  this  fall. 
The  committee  did  not.  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, feel  justified  in  suggesting 
continuation  of  that  office. 
JOINT  rncMs 
As  to  the  various  Items  falling  under 
the  Joint  section  of  the  bill,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  added  to  what  the  report  says. 
Members  may  recall  that  at  one  time, 
some  turbulence  surrounded  the  budget 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Policy.  Conforming  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  there  are 
no  funds  In  the  bill  for  that  purpose  this 
year. 

Certain  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Police 
are  in  the  joint  section  of  the  bill.  May 
I  Just  point  out  that  the  currently  au- 
thorized strength  Is  about  450  officers 
and  men.  and  that  this  does  not  include 
40  or  so  men  generally  on  detail  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Depart- 
ment during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  other  body,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  the 
committee  has  included  under  the  "Joint 
item"  section  of  the  bUl  ah  Item  for  the 
office  of  the  attending  physician  hereto- 
fore carried  in  the  House  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  briefly  make 
public  note  of  the  fact,  as  many  Members  ^ 
of  course  know,  that  we  now  have  a  new 
attending  physician,  E>r.  Rufus  Judson 
Pearson,  Jr.  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
favorable  comments  about  Dr.  Pearson 
and  his  work.  A  native  of  Atlanta,  Oa., 
and  a  graduate  of  Emory  University 
medical  school,  Dr.  Pearson  Is  a  cardi- 
ologist with  wide  exj>erience.  Already  he 
has  Introduced  several  changes  in  the 
services  and  procedures  of  the  office.  He 
has  updated  the  pharmacy  and  labora- 
tory services  and  improved  the  records 
system.  He  Is  Intensifying  the  preventive 
medicine  work.  He  plans  to  install  an 
X-ray  unit  If  space  can  be  found.  All 
these  procedures  are  designed  to  save 
valuable  time  of  Members  of  Congress 
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and  to  afford  the  necessary  Immediate 
medical  service  near  both  Chambers. 
May  I  say  also  that  many  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  find  their  way  to  the  doctor's 
office  for  emergency  service. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  every  other  Member  who  has 
had  occasion  to  visit  with  Dr.  Pearson, 
we  are  happy  to  have  him  with  us,  and 
hope  he  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  

THE  ASCRITECT 

As  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  in  the  way  of  major 
remodeling  or  construction.  There  are, 
however,  as  there  have  been  for  some 
years,  a  number  of  minor  repair  and 
improvement  items  necessary  to  keep  the 
physical  plant  on  Capitol  Hill  in  reason- 
ably good  order.  We  have  made  some  re- 
ductions in  the  requests  of  the  Architect. 
The  details  are  in  the  report. 

We  have  allowed  funds  for  attending 
and  cleaning  the  two  new  underground 
garages  just  south  of  the  office  buildings. 
We  are  told  that  at  least  beneficial  occu- 
pancy of  the  garages  may  be  taken  this 
month  or  next. 

We  have  allowed  funds  to  permit  the 
air  conditioning  to  be  operative  earlier 
in  the  morning  for  the  comfort  of  those 
Members  and  employees  who  arrive  un- 
usually early,  or  who  work  during  the 
night  hours.  There  is  some  question 
whether  it  will,  in  fact,  cost  anything 
extra  in  the  aggregate;  it  may  require 
less  electricity  to  keep  the  water  at  the 
lower  temperature  than  to  have  to  lower 
it  in  the  early  morning  as  Is  now  done. 

I  might  say  that  from  all  we  have 
learned,  the  program  of  keeping  the 
Capitol  Building  open  to  10  pjn.  during 
the  heavy  visitor  season  seems  to  be  pop- 
ular and  to  be  working  well. 

THE   UBIUBT 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, a  great  national  Institution,  the 
work  situation  Is  fairly  characteristic 
and  not  entirely  unpredictable.  Estab- 
lished in  1800.  the  Library  is  the  Nation's 
largest  research  library.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  library  has  only  one  way  to 
go — to  get  bigger  all  the  time.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Library  needs  roughly  44,- 
000  additional  square  feet  of  space  each 
year.  There  is  growing  need  for  a  third 
building.  Money  is  in  the  bill  for  more 
rental  space  as  a  stopgap  solution. 

But  the  housing,  the  servicing,  and  the 
managing  of  an  evergrowing  collection 
of  the  magnitude  of  what  this  one  is  apt 
to  be,  say.  25  years  from  now  compels 
the  need  of  finding  ways  to  automate. 
Otherwise,  there  is  cause  to  wonder 
whether  it  would  be  practical  to  supply 
space  enough  to  house  the  collections 
and  employees  enough  to  service  them. 

So  we  have  enlarged  the  funds  for  the 
automation  study  program,  which  will 
require  several  more  years.  It  is  a  com- 
plex undertaking  and  it  will  be  expensive. 
But  it  is  expected  to  provide  Information 
on  techniques  and  procedures  that  will 
be  of  value  to  other  libraries  as  well. 

Some  of  the  increases  allowed  for  the 
Library  relate  to  growing  workloads  in 
the  Copyright  Office  and  in  the  catalog 
card  sales  work.  Both  of  these  activities 
turn  a  profit  for  the  Government. 

We  have  tried  to  make  reasonable  pro- 


vision for  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  But 
we  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  prc^wsed. 

We  have  tried  to  maintain  current 
levels. 

We  provided  the  full  budget  request 
for  the  wonderful  program  of  books  for 
the  blind,  which,  as  Members  will  recall, 
was  enlarged  last  session  to  extend  to 
others  so  physically  handicapped  that 
they  caimot  enjoy  normal  reading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
as  we  look  at  this  section  of  the  bill  that 
a  significant  part  of  the  increase  over 
1967  is  for  activities  not  of  the  conven- 
tional research  library  character.  $1.5 
million,  approximately,  is  for  additional 
"talking  books"  in  the  program  of  sup- 
plying materials  to  the  blind  and  others 
physically  handicapped;  $1.8  million  ad- 
ditional over  1967  is  allocated  to  the 
profltmaking  card  catalog  sales  program ; 
$185,000  of  the  increase  over  1967  is  for 
the  Copyright  Office. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  while  these 
are  important  expenditm-es,  they  are  for 
functions  that  would  not  normally  be 
found  in  a  Library  budget. 

GOVERNMENT  PSINTING   omCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  section  of  the 
bill  covering  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  the 
report  says.  It  includes  printing  and 
binding  for  Congress.  There  is  an  in- 
crease reconrunended.  Congress  is  talking 
more;  holding  more  hearings;  printing 
more  bills,  and  so  on.  And  wages  are  up. 
Much  of  congressional  work  is  overnight 
printing — or  short  deadline  in  any 
event — and  that  costs  money.  But  it  Is 
a  vital  Item  of  expense.  And  quick  serv- 
ice is  important. 

This  section  of  the  bill  includes  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  activity, 
which  turns  a  profit.  In  other  words,  they 
recover  more  to  the  Treasury  through 
sales  of  publications. 

"^  GENERAL    ACCOUNTINC    OfTlCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, the  GAO  is  new  to  this  bill.  But  it  Is 
old  to  the  Congress.  And  it  is  a  highly 
essential  instrument  of  legislative  over- 
sight in  checking  the  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  procedures  and 
the  propriety  of  Government  exjiendi- 
tures,  and  in  assistance  to  Congress  and 
its  committees  otherwise. 

We  have  allowed  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
quest. The  war  is  putting  an  added  load 
on  them  in  such  matters  as  central  audit 
of  transportation  charges  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  strengthening  their 
ability  of  their  auditors  to  get  about  for 
more  on-dhe-spot  checks  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government. 

NUMBER  or  AOOmONAI.  POSfTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  also  say  a  word 
about  new  employees.  In  all  phases  of  the 
bill,  a  total  of  619  additional  positions 
were  requested.  We  cut  115  from  that 
list.  But  in  addition,  we  cut  33  positions 
from  the  "basic"  position  structure  by 
eliminating  the  10  positions  In  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Information;  by 
striking  funds  for  21  telephone  positions 
that  continue  to  remain  vacant;  and  by 
eliminating,  after  6  months,  funds  for 
two  positions  assigned  by  the  House  to 


the  Capitol  law  library.  Thus,  we  made  a 
total  cut  of  148  positions. 

Most  of  the  additional  employees  al- 
lowed are  in  the  Library  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office,  and  mostly  to 
cope  vrlth  rising  workloads.  A  sizable 
number  of  those  are  in  profitmaking 
catalog  card  sales  activity.  Then,  there 
are  the  additional  employees  for  the 
underground  garages.  Some  relate  to  the 
profitmaking  GPO  pubUcatlon  sales 
program.  And  some  represent  new  posi- 
tions created  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  various  phases  of 
work  under  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper, 
and  the  Postmaster — positions  currently 
chargeable  to  the  con^ngent  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  details 
to  this  bill  even  though  It  is  a  relatively 
small  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions.  I  might  say  in  closing  that 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  committee  is 
either  unanimous,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  about  as  unanimous  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  in  a  bill  dealing  with  a 
multiplicity  of  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  three  or  four  ques- 
tions for  the  gentleman  and  I  shall  try 
to  be  brief. 

First  of  all,  may  I  take  it  from  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  there  is  no 
money  whatever  contained  in  this  bill 
for  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will  yield 
further,  is  there  any  money  contained 
in  this  bill  to  place  operators  on  the 
automatic  elevators  in  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  took 
the  money  out  of  the  bill,  that  was  in  last 
year's  biU.  for  those  automatic  elevator 
operators.  It  was  not  used,  I  may  say. 

That  money  has  been  taken  out,  so 
therefore  those  Jobs  have  been 
eliminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  for  taking 
those  funds  out  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man well  knows  when  those  elevators 
were  first  put  in  operation  an  attempt 
was  made,  and  I  opposed  It,  to  man  them 
with  operators.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
taxpayers  are  spared  that  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  restaurant  opera- 
tions in  the  Capitol,  I  know  the  House 
committee  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  those  beyond  this 
area. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to  the  restaurants  in 
the  other  hody? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  referring  to  the 
restaurants  in  the  other  body.  We  have 
been  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  how 
a  couple  of  Members  of  the  other  body — 
and  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  veracity  of 
this  story — have  together  accumulated 
some  $5,000  in  unpaid  food  bills  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  whether  such  a  situation  as 
that  exists  on  the  House  side? 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  First  of 
all,  I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  and  I 
have  to  pay  cash  when  I  eat  In  the  House 
dining  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  do  I,  but  did  the  com- 
mittee hearings  this  year  develop  any 
substantial  number  or  any  number  of 
unpaid  food  bills  in  the  House  restau- 
rants, cafeterias,  or  any  of  the  facilities 
for  serving  food? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  There  are 
none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  final  question  is  this: 

With  respect  to  the  parking  garage 
that  has  been  a  building  for  several 
years,  the  gentleman  has  Just  said  that 
it  Is  expected  to  be  completed  and  the 
use  of  it  Is  expected  to  begin  In  the  next 
month  or  ao.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  has  it  taken  all  this 
time  to  build  what  amounts  to  a  poured 
concrete  underground  garage? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  wondered 
perhtMpe  more  about  It  than  the  gentle- 
mBJX  has,  but  I  will  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  contractor  has  a  so-called 
lock  and  key  Job,  a  fixed-price  contract, 
and  as  such  there  Is  a  penalty  of  $250  per 
day  for  every  day  that  he  goes  beyond 
the  expiration  date  fixed  pursuant  to  the 
contract,  and  that  will  be  done  as  far 
as  I  know.  I  am  certain  the  Architect  will 
see  that  the  contractor  gets  no  more 
money  than  the  contract  calls  for.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  Architect 
is  very  much  disturbed  about  that  con- 
tract, and  Is  keeping  his  finger  on  the 
project  every  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  In  the  light  of  other  settle- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  failure 
to  perform  according  to  contract,  I  have 
my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  $250  per 
day  penalty  Is  going  to  be  Inflicted  upon 
this  particular  contractor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Bfinnesota  IMr.  Langkn]  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  per- 
formed his  usually  eloquent  and  precise 
description  of  the  bill,  and  outlined  for 
you  in  quite  some  detail  the  Items  that 
are  covered  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

It  might  be  said  this  is  one  of  the  more 
Important  appropriation  bills  that  comes 
before  the  House,  because  it  does  concern 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  should  add  hastily  that 
the  coDunittee  has  done  its  best  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  moneys  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  legislative  activities  that  must 
necessarily  be  performed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  should  also  add  in 
all  sincerity,  however,  that  this  bill  as  an 
appropriation  bill  probably  brings  closer 
to  the  membership  the  realities  of  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  budgeting  and 
funding  of  the  activities  of  this  Nation  at 
this  time.  For  here  Is  where  we  learn  first- 
hand that  as  we  expand  Government 
services,  as  we  add  new  programs,  or  sal- 
ary increases,  obviously  It  takes  more 
money  and  it  takes  more  people  to  oper- 
ate government  in  general. 
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These  are  refiected  throughout  the  bill. 
I  should  call  your  attention,  as  the  chair- 
man has  done,  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  needed  services  have  grown 
throughout  the  years.  As  we  have  added 
these  new  programs  and  these  new  serv- 
ices, obviously  it  means  more  work  for 
every  Member  and  it  means  that  larger 
staffs  are  required.  It  means  the  use  of 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  all  of 
the  conveniences  that  are  available  to  us 
today  become  a  necessity  in  the  general 
operation  of  the  Congress. 

So  in  that  connection,  it  emphasizes 
to  us  that  when  we  have  a  serious  budget 
situation  such  as  we  do  have  confronting 
us  these  days,  we  need  to  recognize  the 
full  cost  of  operation  of  these  new  pro- 
grams and  new  services  as  they  are  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

I  should  also  relate  to  you  that  the  bill 
covers  something  more  than  just  the 
needs  of  the  legislative  branch.  There 
are  a  lot  of  services  to  the  public  that 
are  included  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  chairman  has  referred  to  a  pro- 
gram for  the  blind.  Last  year,  as  you  will 
recall,  we  expanded  this  program  sub- 
stantially so  that  it  should  also  Include 
the  physically  handicapped — those  who 
are  handicapped  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  have  dlfiQculty  in  reading.  We 
have  provided  these  services  for  them 
and  in  so  doing  it  required  an  estimated 
additional  appropriation  of  almost  $1.- 
500.000.  This  provides  services  to  a  group 
and  class  of  people  who  do  have  a  real 
need.  It  Is  now  just  being  put  into  opera- 
tion and  the  committee  has  done  its  best 
in  providing  moneys  for  the  demands  of 
the  coming  year. 

We  have  gone  over  In  quite  some  de- 
tail all  of  the  requirements  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Its  legislative  ac- 
tivities. In  so  doing  we  have  attempted 
to  be  as  prudent  as  possible  to  ferret  out, 
if  we  could,  where  there  are  duplications. 

As  the  chairman  mentioned,  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  recom- 
mended the  gradual  phasing  out  of  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information  be- 
cause there  was  an  overlapping  of  duties 
here  with  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice in  the  Library  of  Congress  that  does 
provide  very  much  the  same  service  and 
Is  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  the  Members  which  Incidentally 
grows  as  the  activities  of  Government 
grow,  and  obviously  makes  it  necessary 
to  carry  on  more  research.  We  need  more 
background  material,  which  the  research 
service  provides  for  us  very  well. 

So  in  that  connection  we  have  at- 
tempted, as  best  we  could,  to  provide 
adequately  for  these  needs. 

I  should  also  add  that  we  have  in- 
cluded moneys  which  provide  for  services 
that  reach  all  around  the  Nation  through 
the  Library  of  Congreas.  Many  of  these 
services  are  self-sustaining  and  actually 
produce  money  for  the  Government  by 
the  charges  that  are  made  for  these  serv- 
ices, such  as  indexing  and  cataloging  of 
material  available  to  the  depositories, 
libraries,  and  so  on. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  attempted 
to  add  new  employees  in  those  Instances 
where  this  kind  of  service  is  provided, 
and  that  are  paid  for  by  those  who  re- 
ceive the  services. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 


we  have  a  difficult  budget  situation,  it 
therefore  behooves  every  department  of 
Government  to  practice  prudence  in  all 
expenditures.  Certainly  the  legislative 
branch  Is  no  exception,  and  ought  to  set 
the  example.  We  are  at  war,  and  the  eco- 
nomic strain  is  such  that  we  ought  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  tighten  our  belts 
wherever  possible.  There  are  more  sav- 
ings that  can  be  made  and  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  for  another  year 
eliminating  all  duplications  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  report.  This  is 
only  In  keeping  with  the  most  necessary 
and  desired  budget  practices.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  are  to  be  com- 
mended  for  their  prudence  In  not  spend- 
ing all  of  the  allowances  provided  or  al- 
lowed. Many  of  the  expenditures  are  not 
under  the  control  of  this  committee,  in 
that  once  the  increase  has  been  author- 
ized, if  the  Members  of  the  House  re- 
spond, we  are  obligated  to  provide  the 
money.  We  would  do  well  to  watch  the 
authorizations  and  approve  only  those 
absolutely  necessary. 

So  in  view  of  the  recognition  that  the 
committee  has  given  to  all  these  various 
phases  of  legislative  service,  I  can  heart- 
ily recommend  the  bill  to  the  House  for 
Its  favorable  approval. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
most  of  us  in  the  House  are  very  keenly 
aware  of  high  taxes  and  the  high  cost  of 
government.  We  applaud  any  sensible 
effort  to  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  so-called 
5-percent  expenditure  reduction  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  on  yesterday 
In  the  motion  to  recommit  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  have  analyzed  it.  I  find 
upon  further  examination  of  the  amend- 
ment that  there  may  be  some  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  unsure  as  to  Just 
what  the  effect  of  the  House  action  was 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  have  found 
that  some  Members  thought  they  had 
voted  for  a  cut  in  the  appropriations 
carried  in  the  bill.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  Is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  House  on 
yesterday  did  not  cut  one  dime  from  the 
appropriations  In  the  bUl. 

The  object  of  the  5-percent  amend- 
ment was  not  to  cut  the  appropriations. 
The  object — the  sole  object,  as  near  as 
I  can  now  determine — was  to  affect  the 
rate  of  expenditure  of  the  appropria- 
tions in  the  bin  only  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  facts  about  the  bill 
that  was  before  us  on  yesterday.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
duced the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill  which  was  before  us  yes- 
terday by  $148,915,700,  a  cut  of  between 
6  and  7  pef-cent  in  the  requests.  The 
House  knows — all  Members  know — that 
not  all  money  appropriated  for  a  given 
year  Is  usually  expended — disbursed— in 
that  same  year.  Even  If  It  is  obligated 
and  committed  100  percent  during  the 
first  year,  It  will,  usually,  not  all  be  paid 
out  by  the  end  of  the  year.  There  will  be 
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some  impald,  imexpended  balances.  The 
amount  of  the  appropriations  In  the  blU 
that  we  passed  yesterday  totaled  $2,194,- 
OOO.OOO. 

The  motion  to  recommit  did  not  reduce 
that  appropriation  total  by  a  single 
permy.  All  It  did,  as  I  now  see  it.  was  to 
say  that  in  expending  money  available  to 
the  agencies  in  the  bill  during  fiscal  1968, 
those  agencies — except  the  FBI — could 
not  expend — disburse — during  fiscal  1968, 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  estimated  by  the  President 
to  be  expended  by  such  agencies  In  the 
1968  budget  submitted  on  January  24  of 
this  year. 

In  other  words.  It  dealt  not  with  ap- 
propriations, but  with  expenditures. 

The  6-  to  7-percent  cut  made  by  the 
committee  and  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  to  some  extent,  of 
course,  affect  the  expenditures  estimated 
for  fiscal  1968.  It  Is  not  possible,  at 
this  time,  to  predict  precisely  how  much 
It  would  reduce  the  expenditures  in  a 
given  period.  Nevertheless,  those  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  do  result  in  econ- 
omies. As  to  the  motion  to  recommit, 
however,  it  would  be  wide  of  the  mark  for 
the  press  or  for  Members  of  the  House  to 
think  or  say  that  we  had  taken  any  steps 
toward  economy.  We  should  take  econ- 
omy steps  at  every  sensible  opportunity. 
I  am  not  speaking  in  a  partisan  manner 
at  this  time. 

But  the  best  way  we  can  take  economy 
steps  Is  to  vote  against  appropriations 
wherever  that  seems  the  right  course.  If 
the  amendment  on  yesterday  had  been 
to  slice  5  percent  off  the  appropriations 
in  the  bill  that  was  pending  yesterday,  it 
would  have  presented  a  real  economy 
issue  and,  if  adopted,  would  have  saved 
some  money.  But  that  was  not  the  Issue 
at  all.  That  was  not  what  the  5-percent 
amendment  did. 

We  had  the  Identical  Issue — the  very 
wording  of  the  amendment  was  virtually 
Identical — before  us  on   the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1968  In  March  of  this  year.  In  that  In- 
|iij^e.  the  amendment  was  offered  by 
^JB^stinguished  gentleman  from  North 
V^Brauna  [Mr.  Jonas].  Mr.  Jonas,  in  an 
Jffort  to  make  crystal  clear  what  his  5- 
"WTcent  expenditure  reduction  amend- 
ment  would    have    done   had   it   been 
adopted,  went  to  great  lengths  to  make 
very  clear  what  I  am  undertaking  to 
say  now.  I  quote  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1967,  at  pages  8214- 
8215.  Speaking  of  the  5-percent  expend- 
iture reduction  amendment   which  he 
offered  to  the  earlier  bill — and.  I  repeat, 
in  substance  It  Is  Identical  In  Its  Import 
and  virtually  Identical  in  Its  phraseol- 
ogy bo  the  5-percent  expenditure  reduc- 
tion which  was  adopted  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  on  yesterday — Mr.  Jonas 
said: 

The  amendment  did  not,  u  baa  been 
charged,  provide  for  any  cut  at  all  In  the 
approprlatlona.  Let  me  explain  what  the 
amendment  contemplated  In  language  I 
bope  will  be  clear  enough  to  eliminate  all 
mifiunderstandlngB.  The  amendment  did  not 
touch  a  single  approftriation  item  in  the  till. 

Further,  Mr.  Jonas  explained: 

It  would  not  have  denied  tbe  adminlBtra- 

tlon  the  power  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds 

provided  In  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  words  of 
the  author  of  the  5-percent  amendment 
to  the  bill  last  March,  which  as  I  say.  Is 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  Identical  to 
the  one  before  us  on  yesterday. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  neither  did  the  5- 
percent  amendment  of  yesterday  cut — or 
touch — a  single  appropriation  amount  in 
the  bill  to  which  It  was  offered  and 
adopted. 

But  after  the  fiscal  year  1968  ended, 
they  could  expend  all  the  money  that 
was  appropriated  In  the  bill,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  crystal  clear  wording,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  there  would  be  no  lim- 
itation on  the  money  that  could  be  ob- 
ligated and  which  would  be  available  for 
expenditure  for  2  additional  years. 

Of  course,  the  executive  branch  can 
withhold  appropriations  and  thus  post- 
pone the  expenditure  of  appropriations, 
and  they  might  decide  to  apply  the  post- 
ponement to  just  one  activity.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  5-percent  amendment 
of  yesterday — If  it  should  become  law — 
all  of  the  withholding  of  expenditures 
during  fiscal  year  1968  could  be  applied 
to  the  Maritime  Commission — and  more. 
They  would  not  have  to  go  beyond  the 
Maritime  Commission  In  order  to  live 
within  the  limitation.  The  limitation 
applies  only  to  fiscal  year  1968.  It  does 
not  deal  with  expenditure  of  funds  in 
yesterday's  bill  that  would  be  made  after 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 

So  I  believe  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  if  we  think  we  voted  for  econ- 
omy on  yesterday,  the  word  "economy" 
Is  not  the  word.  The  word  "postpone- 
ment" Is  the  word. 

It  does  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  make 
our  own  reductions,  and  do  it  by  reduc- 
ing the  appropriations  in  the  bills.  The 
amendment  did  not  say  that  we  must 
prune  all  accounts  equally.  No.  not  at 
all.  It  did  not  cut  any  appropriation,  by 
any  amount.  It  did  not  deny  the  right  to 
obligate  all — 100  percent,  not  95  per- 
cent— of  the  appropriations  in  the  bill. 
All  it  said  was  that  they  must  withhold 
from  the  total  aggregate  amount  In  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not  spend  more  than 
95  percent  of  what  was  predicted  would 
be  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  But 
on  the  very  next  day  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  SLgencles  can  pay  off 
contractors,  or  whomever  money  is  due. 

Repeating  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  said  on 
April  4,  when  he  discussed  this  matter — 
and  h.€  was  right  In  what  he  said: 

It  would  not  have  denied  the  administra- 
tion the  power  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds 
provided  In  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  note  the  word  "all". 
Not  95  percent,  but  "all" — which  means 
100  percent.  It  Is  unassailable  that  if  100\ 
percent  of  the  funds  In  the  bill  are  obli- 
gated. 100  percent  of  the  funds  in  the  bill 
would  eventually  be  expended. 

We  provided  the  full  appropriations  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  provided  full  au- 
thority to  obligate  the  funds  in  the  bill. 

I  would  say,  let  us  cut  appropriations 
on  the  one  pending  here,  if  we  feel  we 
should,  but  let  us  cut  the  money  and 
do  the  work,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be. 


in  our  own  shop  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  do  believe  some  Members  may  have 
felt  they  were  voting  to  reduce  appro- 
priations yesterday  at  the  time,  and  I 
believe  all  Members  voting  were  utterly 
sincere  in  that  respect,  but  I  would  say 
if  we  want  to  reduce  the  bill  before  us 
today  let  us  reduce  the  appropriations 
that  are  in  It.  That  is  where  we  have 
the  power  to  act.  That  Is  the  effective 
way.  That  is  the  traditional  way. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  to  reply  at 
least  in  part  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

I  do  think  he  Is  right,  that  the  amend- 
ment needs  explanation.  I  find  there  are 
many  Memliers  who  do  not  realize  Just 
what  It  does,  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
among  those  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

What  we  did  yesterday  was  a  very  sim- 
ple thing,  but  a  very  constructive  thing, 
I  believe. 

There  is  a  difference  between  appro- 
priations and  expenditures.  What  we  did 
yesterday,  simply  stated,  was  that  we 
limited  the  amount  of  money  the  Presi- 
dent may  spend  in  fiscal  1968  out  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  the  bill.  Spending 
plans  must  be  differentiated  from  his  ap- 
propriation requests,  in  the  bill  to  which 
we  offered  the  motion  to  recommit  yes- 
terday. A  spending  program  is  offered  in 
the  budget.  That  is  not  his  appropriation 
request,  but  what  he  says  he  Is  going  to 
spend. 

Excluding  the  FBI.  that  was  $1,936.- 
371.000.  The  motion  to  recommit  limited 
him  to  spending  only  95  percent  of  that 
amount  from  the  funds  appropriated  in 
the  bill  yesterday. 

So.  if  we  take  that  figure,  we  find  that 
we  reduce  the  spending — which,  after  all. 
is  what  we  are  Interested  in — the  amount 
he  can  spend,  under  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, by  $96  million. 

Gentlemen,  that  Is  economy;  $96  mil- 
lion is  a  tidy  siun  in  that  particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  said  that  perhaps  the 
President  could  not  spend  it  now.  but 
later  after  1968.  Many  of  these  items  are 
1-year  funds  and  would  lapse,  so  they 
would  not  be  spent  in  years  following 
1968. 

I  want  to  get  the  record  clear,  because 
we  have  had  some  confusion  on  this  so- 
called  Bow  limitation  amendment. 

If  there  were  carryovers  from  previous 
years,  they  could  be  used.  I  point  this  out. 
We  can  consider  small  business  sis  an 
example.  As  I  recall,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  have  $1  billion  of 
lending  authority  in  1967  smd  1968  and 
plans  to  carry  over  $476  million  Into  fis- 
vcal  1969.  This  could  be  expended.  But 
°  to  meet  his  spending  estimate  for  the 
agencies  in  the  bill,  he  would  be  limited 
to  95  percent  of  what  he  plaimed  to 
spend,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$96  million. 

It  Is  just  that  simple. 

I  should  like  to  take  more  time  and  go 
into  it  in  much  more  detail,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  offered  this, 
I  believe,  on  five  or  six  bills  last  year. 
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IUjb  year  It  has  been  offered  on  three 
bills.  Yesterday  was  the  first  day  It 
carried.  I  intend  to  offer  it  on  this  bill 
today,  and  we  will  offer  it  on  other  bills. 

If  we  really  believe  in  economy,  if  we 
believe  in  the  things  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  the  amendment  will  carry 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  we 
should  pick  out  the  items  up  here,  and 
we  should  cut  off  their  foolishness  and 
spending  here  in  the  House.  What  hejls 
suggesting  is  a  line  item  budget,  which 
we  do  not  have. 

He  said  probably  we  would  have  to 
take  this  money  out  of  maritime.  That 
Is  a  i)opular  program,  and  a  good  one 
for  him  to  use. 

May  I  suggest  some  other  places  we 
might  take  some  of  this  money  out. 

I  refer  to  yesterday.  We  could  not  do 
anything  about  this  yesterday  on  a  Une 
item  basis. 

Here  is  a  fund  to  send  a  boxing  coach 
to  Santo  Domingo.  Did  we  do  anything 
about  It? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  S  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Here  is  another  item  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  for  which  they  spent 
funds  the  year  before.  This  is  the  type 
of  thing  we  are  doing,  where  we  can 
reaUy  save  some  money:  This  Is  to  train 
Mexican  athletes  who  will  participate  in 
the  1968  Olympic  games. 

We  are  going  to  train  athletes  to  com- 
pete against  Americans  who  go  down  to 
Mexico.  Nothing  was  done  about  these 
line  items  they  talk  about. 

Instructional  work  with  basketball 
coaches  and  Intensive  training  of  na- 
tional Junior  selection  and  basketball 
clinics.  We  are  doing  that  down  in  Chile. 
Lecture  on  musical  education  in  the  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Argen- 
tine. Here  is  one  which  is  a  voluntary 
social  welfare  program.  I  will  not  discuss 
that  any  more  because  there  was  a  little 
discussion  of  that  in  the  newspapers. 
However,  there  are  many  items  that  are 
not  line  Items  but  which  the  administra- 
tion sends  up  here  and  we  do  not  cut. 
After  we  appropriate  these  funds  they 
go  down  to  the  President  and  they  freeze 
them  there  and  do  what  they  want  to 
with  the  funds  when  it  comes  to  that. 

I  say  that  when  we  put  this  limitation 
on  them,  they  have  to  find  the  programs 
to  cut  and  they  will  not  cut  popular  pro- 
grams like  the  maritime  program  but 
will  cut  some  of  the  programs  that  I  just 
pointed  out  here  and  others.  For  In- 
stance, I  saw  one  the  other  day  where  we 
sent  somebody  over  to  London  to  study 
how  to  play  the  kettle  drums.  My  good- 
ness. I  wonder  If  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  know  about  the  great  New  York 
symphony  and  the  great  Cleveland  sym- 
phony and  other  symphonies.  Do  you  not 
suppose  that  we  have  anybody  In  this 
country  who  can  teach  people  how  to  play 
kettle  drums?  So  when  we  are  talking 
about  economy  in  this  House  and  talking 
about  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  what 
we  are  faced  with  now  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  seems  to  me  we  Just  cannot  be 
criticized  for  any  effort  we  make  to 
bring  about  reduction  like  this. 


We  know  it  may  do  some  good  if  we 
accomplish  this.  We  know  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility here  of  a  saving  of  $96  million. 
Then,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  want 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  House, 
have  some  amendments  they  want  to  of- 
fer to  cut  appropriation  bills  further,  I 
will  go  along  with  them.  But  I  have  been 
racking  my  brain  on  this  subject.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to  whom  I 
will  yield  in  just  a  minute,  has  criticized 
us  time  and  time  again  saying  that  it  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  House  to  make  these 
cuts.  Do  not  let  the  President  do  it,  he 
says.  I  have  been  searching  my  mind  for 
any  amendment  he  has  ever  offered  to 
reduce  any  figure  in  any  bill  which  would 
bring  about  economy  in  this  House.  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  amendment. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  now  to  tell  us  what  amendment 
he  has  ever  offered  to  reduce  bills  and 
get  us  some  economy  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  you 
asked.  If  I  believe  an  appropriation  is 
wrong,  I  vote  against  it.  I  voted  against 
a  public  works  appropriation  because  I 
thought  it  was  too  fat.  I  voted  against 
the  NASA  appropriation  because  I 
thought  it  was  too  fat.  However,  you 
have  proven  the  truth  of  what  the  chair- 
man said  when  he  said  we  are  abdicat- 
ing our  responsibility.  You  said,  and  I 
quote  you,  "They"— and  I  assume  when 
you  use  that  word  you  mean  the  execu- 
tive branch — "They  will  have  to  deter- 
mine what  they  are  going  to  cut  out." 

I  say  to  you  by  so  doing  you  are  giv- 
ing the  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  the  executive  branch  in  derogation  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  which  is  the 
theory  on  which  this  Government  Is 
based. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  completely 
wrong.  No  money  can  be  spent  without 
an  appropriation  by  the  House.  So  we  do 
have  that  responsibility  to  make  the  ap- 
propriations. The  executive  cannot  spend 
a  dime  except  some  back-door  spending 
that  we  have  authorised  at  times.  Except 
for  that,  no  funds  shall  be  spent  unless 
appropriated  by  the  House,  which  gives 
us  that  responsibility.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  they  can  freeze  the  funds  down- 
town at  any  time.  They  did  last  year  and 
almost  followed  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
last  year  with  regard  to  these  reductions. 
That  Is  one  point  I  want  to  make. 

However,  the  gentleman  said  he  has 
voted  against  this.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
persuasive  Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  you. 
Mr.  BOW.  Have  you  offered  any 
amendments  on  those  bills  that  you 
thought  were  too  high,  or  did  you  just 
vote  against  the  whole  thing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
couple  of  more  questions:  When  the 
gentleman  thought  the  appropriations 
for  NASA  were  too  high,  did  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  just  vote  against 
the  whole  thing?  Is  the  gentleman 
against  the  NASA  program?  In  other 


words,  does  the  gentleman  believe  we 
ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  that  program 
at  all? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further 
I  believe  at  the  present  time,  with  our 
other  commitments,  we  can  defer  going 
to  the  moon  and,  first,  emphasize  solv- 
ing our  problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  BOW.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  offer  any  amendments  to  the 
bill  to  stop  that? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  that 
in  the  past  I  have  offered  an  sunend- 
ment  to  the  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
can  imderstand  why  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  might  pick  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  bill  on  which  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
I  am  not  being  personal  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  per- 
sonal with  me.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  asking  questions  but  when  the  gentle- 
man receives  an  answer  from  me  the 
gentleman  is  unhappy. 

Mr.  BOW.  No;  I  am  not  unhappy  with 
the  response  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  However,  I  do  not  recall  the 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  offered  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill— whether  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions or  decrease  them. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
I  am  sure  that,  being  economy-minded, 
I  would  have  wanted  to  decrease  them. 
Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yields   further  to   the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  if   the  gentleman  desires 
more  time. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  No;  thank  you. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  when  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  commenced  his  com- 
ment with  reference  to  some  remarks  I 
made  in  the  House  on  April  4.  1967.  I 
came  in  as  the  gentleman  was  talking. 
However,  I  heard  enough  to  feel  compli- 
mented that  he  should  approve  one  com- 
ment which  I  have  made  In  recent  debate. 
Recently  we  have  had  mild  differences  of 
opinion  on  certain  issues. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  con- 
strue what  I  said  on  April  4  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  been  construed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  However,  that  is 
not  hard  or  difficult  to  imderstand,  be- 
cause both  of  us  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  construe  or  interpret  statements 
the  way  we  think  they  should  be  con- 
strued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  con- 
strued what  I  said  the  way  I  would  con- 
strue what  I  said.  I  do  not  mean  that 
statement  to  be  taken  in  any  critical 
manner.  However,  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
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man's  construction  of  what  I  said  is  not 
what  I  intended  to  say,  and  it  is  not  my 
interpretation  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texsis, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  as 
to  what  the  gentleman  said  on  April  4. 
The  gentleman  said  that  the  amendment 
"would  not  have  denied  the  administra- 
tion the  power  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds 
provided  in  the  bill." 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  not  in  1968.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  must  remember  the 
last  sentence  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
further  Yes,  I  must  and  it  Is  quite  clear. 
Reduction  was  sought  In  spending  by  5 
percent  during  fiscal  1968.  I  agreed  with 
that  interpretation  completely — it  is  ab- 
solutely correct — but,  of  course,  the 
money  could  be  obligated  for  later  ex- 
penditure. As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said,  the  amendment  did  not  provide  for 
any  cut  at  all  in  any  appropriation. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No;  I  said  that  the  amend- 
ment imposes  a  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  money  that  could  be  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  a  given  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  a  given  fiscal  year. 
And,  further,  it  was  not  directed  to  any 
specific  item  contained  in  the  bill  or  to 
any  particular  title  of  the  bill.  It  was 
directed  to  the  entire  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  this:  I  offered  the  amendment  on 
that  occasion  because  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Bowl,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment,  was  not 
here  and  was  unable  to  offer  it  himself. 
I  offered  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  because  he  could 
not  be  here  to  offer  it  himself. 

But,  I  do  say  this  to  my  colleagues 
here  today:  You  must  understand  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
appropriations  and  expenditures. 

I  can  make  that  clear  by  reference  to 
the  bill  that  is  under  consideration  this 
afternoon.  The  budget  proposes  appro- 
priations of  $231,311,132  but  proposes  to 
spend  next  year  only  $229,602,000.  It  can 
be  shown  also  by  reference  to  the  bill 
that  passed  yesterday.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  appropriations  In  that  bill  was 
$2,156  billion,  but  called  for  expenditures 
on  those  programs  next  year  of  only  $1.9 
bllUon. 

Members  speak  about  abdicating  our 
authority.  I  insist  that  if  we  are  going  to 
try  to  exercise  any  control  over  spending 
In  any  specific  year,  we  have  to  do  it  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  money  the  execu- 
tive agencies  can  spend  that  year.  At  the 
end  of  1968  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Gtovernment  will  have  $130  blUlon  of 
previously  appropriated  money  unspent. 
If  we  appropriate  the  full  amount  re- 
quested in  the  bill  today  the  executive 
branch  will  carry  over  fimds  into  1969 


because  the  budget  does  not  contemplate 
spending  next  year  all  of  the  money  the 
President  is  requesting  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate in  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  before  the  House  today. 

The  budget  does  not  call  for  spending 
next  year  all  of  the  money  we  were  re- 
quested to  appropriate  yesterday.  The 
difference,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
that  we  were  requested  to  appropriate 
$2,156  billion  but  the  amount  budgeted 
to  be  spent  Is  only  $1,936  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LANGEN) ,  Mr.  Jonas  was  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see 
how  Congress  can  exercise  any  control 
over  spending  without  doing  it  this  way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  said 
he  cannot  see  how  Congress  can  influence 
spending  imless  we  do  it  this  way. 

Let  me  give  this  very  simple  answer: 
Just  reduce  appropriations,  and  it  can- 
not be  spent.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
I  challenge  the  gentleman  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  to  offer  amendments  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  appropriation  bill  today 
which  they  feel  should  be  made,  not  in 
the  spending,  but  in  the  appropriations, 
and  then  we  know  it  cannot  be  spent  be- 
cause we  did  not  authorize  or  make  it 
available  for  expenditure. 

So  I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  to- 
day will  not  be  one  to  delay  spending;  we 
do  not  want  to  see  our  salaries  go  until 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Rather, 
we  would  like  to  see  the  appropriations 
reduced  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
tailor  them  in  such  a  manner. 

I/Lt.  JONAS.  I  would  say  there  is  an- 
other way  to  limit  spending,  and  that  is, 
if  we  made  all  appropriations  on  a  1-year 
basis.  In  that  way  unspent  funds  would 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  if  they 
had  not  been  spent.  We  do  not  do  that 
because  we  know  many  programs  have 
long  leadtimes.  I  have  already  said  $130 
billion  of  previously  appropriated  funds 
are  on  hand  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  they  will  be  spent 
in  future  years. 

The  President  himself  last  fall  an- 
nounced budget  cuts  or  budget  reduc- 
tions of  $5.3  billion,  and  said  that  if  he 
reduced  the  program  levels  by  $5.3  bil- 
lion it  would  result  in  an  expenditure 
savings  of  $3  billion  that  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man In  just  1  second. 

But  the  President  rescinded  some  of 
those  reductions  before  the  year  was  out. 
Now  we  are  saying  in  the  only  way  we 
can  that  we  approve  spending  cuts  in 
the  fiscal  year  ahead  as  well  as  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations.  This  is  the  way 
for  Congress  to  exercise  some  control 
over  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
has  expired. 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 


Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  CasetI,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  In  view 
of  the  very  interesting,  and  I  think  posi- 
tive and  objective  discussion  we  have 
had,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  here  just  what  the 
amendment  was  that  was  ipproved  yes- 
terday, and  I  assume  the  one  offered  to- 
day will  be  Identical. 

It  clearly  shows  there  is  no  reduction 
in  the  authority  to  obligate  funds  and 
it  wUl  not  save  any  money.  It  could  slow 
down  and  postpone  expenditures  to  some 
extent. 

Let  me  just  read  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted: 

Excluding  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Inveatl- 
gatlon — 

And  that  is  $186.5  million— 

Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatl- 
gatlon  money  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  in 
total  aggregate  net  expendltxires  of  all  agen- 
cies provided  for  herein  beyond  SS  per 
centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  January  budget  expenditure  esti- 
mates and  the  appropriation  budget  re- 
quest, to  some  extent,  are  now  out  of 
date  because  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  already  cut  about  $148  mil- 
lion from  the  various  requests. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that 
the  source  of  spending  is  Congress, 
through  its  authorizations  and  its  appro- 
priations. To  try  to  control  the  rate  of 
expenditure  after  we  appropriate  the 
money  to  the  executive  branch  could  be 
wasteful. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  taking 
action  on  line  items  for  specific  purposes 
is  the  way  to  save  money — we  know 
where  those  items  are  in  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  on  yesterday  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  had  not  already 
cut  the  bill  deeply  enough  in  order  to 
eliminate  things  we  were  opposed  to  that 
we  ought  to  have  offered  amendments  on 
the  floor  to  cut  them  further  and  thus 
achieve  the  objective  of  really  saving 
money  and  not  just  postponing  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  appreciate  the  further 
discussion  of  this  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Back  to  the  bill  at  hand.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  a  bill  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  anything  to  say  that  I  know  of. 
These  really  are  not  housekeeplngUlls. 
The  fact  is  that  the  MembSre'^lSwn 
salaries  are  in  this  bill.  I  thkik  even  the 
page  boys  will  tell  you  that  this  Is  a 
pretty  important  bill  to  them  because 
their  pay  is  in  here. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  bill  for  this 
committee  to  consider.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  the  first  time  on  this 
particular  subcomm];ttee.  I  was  amazed 
at  how  the  chairman  and  other  members 
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of  the  committee  who  have  served  for  a 
good  while  on  this  committee  have  been 
able  to  tackle  the  complexities  of  our 
business — which  we  have  made  complex 
by  authorizations  and  through  the  ad- 
ministration committee  bills  that  we  have 
approved  on  this  floor. 

I  will  say  this:  I  detected  a  glimmer  of 
light— I  beUeve  this  Is  probably  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  eliminated  an  ofBce 
that  had  been  established  in  the  past, 
such  as  the  Coordinator  of  Information. 
The  Job  was  created  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose at  some  time  in  the  past  and  then 
When  the  purpose  or  the  need  passes,  the 
job  has  been  staying  on. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  8  of  the 
report  which  has  a  title  "Potential  Areas 
of  Study."  That  Is  a  very  brief  statement 
about  potential  areas  of  study.  It  is  a 
very  brief  statement  of  what  I  think  this 
committee  In  conjunction  with  other 
committees  of  this  body  are  going  to  do 
with  reference  to  studying  overlaps  and 
positions  and  Jobs  or  branches  or  fiuic- 
tlons  that  we  created  In  the  past  which 
continue  to  live  on  because  no  one  has 
taken  a  close  look  at  It. 

I  feel  confident  that  when  this  com- 
mittee comes  back  next  year,  we  will  have 
some  recommendations  that  will  prob- 
ably Jar  some  of  you  because  you  know 
every  time  you  try  to  eliminate  a  Job 
around  here,  no  one  is  friendless — espe- 
cially some  of  those  who  have  had  posi- 
tions here  in  conjunction  with  the  (^?era- 
tlon  of  the  Congress,  and  when  you  start 
to  eliminate  a  Job  someone's  toes  get 
stepped  on  and  you  may  be  one  of  the 
ones  who  next  year  will  say,  "Well,  now 
wait  a  minute,  you  have  gone  to  meddling 
Instead  of  really  tending  to  business." 

But  If  we  are  really  going  to  tighten 
up  on  our  functions.  I  trust  that  you  will 
back  us  in  this  committee  and  eliminate 
this  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information 
now.  I  trust  when  we  come  back  next 
year  with  further  recommendations,  I 
hope  you  will  support  us  on  these  recom- 
mendations, too.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  distinguished 
committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  further 
service  on  the  committee.  FranUy,  I  have 
learned  a  little  more  about  the  operation 
of  our  own  body  by  serving  on  this 
OHnmittee. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  expressed  some  opposition  for 
the  past  several  years  to  the  expenditure 
of  $34  million  for  an  unnecessary  and  a 
rather  dangerous  and  harmful  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  I  am  glad 
that  no  fimds  are  Included  in  this  bill,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  already  pointed  out.  for  this 
purpose.  This  Is.  in  fact,  the  second  year 
that  fimds  for  this  west  front  extension 
project  have  been  excluded  from  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
those  of  us  who  have  felt  tliat  tills  project 
would  be  unfortunate  and  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  try  to  get  the  facts 
about  It  to  the  American  people,  have 
clearly  scored  another  victory. 
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While  It  is  true  that  the  Arcliitect  has 
not  abandoned  his  plans  to  try  to  get  the 
money,  I  think  that  as  long  as  we  can 
continue  to  delete  these  funds  from  these 
Individual  appropriations  bills  year  after 
year,  we  will  have  succeeded  In  a  de  facto 
victory,  if  nothing  else. 

Clearly,  as  the  information  about  the 
west  front  extension  has  gotten  out  to 
the  public,  they  now  realize  that  the 
project  is  too  expensive,  that  It  would  be 
very  harmful  to  an  historic  shrine,  and 
that  certainly  we  can  get  along  spend- 
ing our  money  on  other  things  that  are 
more  urgently  needed  at  this  particular 
time.  In  fact,  since  last  year's  legislative 
appropriations  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
studied  the  west  front,  which  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  had  originally  told  us 
is  collapsing,  and  has  foimd  not  only 
that  It  Is  not  collapsing,  but  that  for  less 
money  than  the  ArOhltect  of  the  Capitol 
wants  to  spend  to  put  in  restaurants  and 
movie  theaters,  we  could  restore  that 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  paint  It  up, 
touch  up  the  mortar  a  little  bit  so  it 
will  not  keep  falling  off  in  pieces  through 
neglect — a  neglect  which  has  continued 
since  1961— and  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
that  Job. 

I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
and  urged  them  to  put  in  $50,000  to  make 
a  full  survey  of  Just  what  would  have 
to  be  done  to  restore  the  west  front  in- 
stead of  extending  It,  and  how  much  it 
would  cost.  However,  the  subcommittee 
in  Its  wisdom  and  trying  to  save  money — 
and  we  are  all  sympathetic  with  that — 
decided  not  to  Include  that  additional 
sum. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol has  had  almost  $400,000  appropri- 
ated to  him,  nearly  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, for  various  studies  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Some  $20,000  or  $30,000  of 
that  amount,  for  example,  was  expended 
for  that  model  over  in  Statuary  Hall 
which  interferes  ao  much  with  the 
orderly  flow  of  tourists  through  one  of 
the  historic  shrines  of  this  building.  Cer- 
tainly if  that  amount  of  money  is  avail- 
able to  the  Architect,  and  if  he  can  spend 
$20,000  to  impede  the  flow  of  tourists 
through  the  Capitol,  why  can  we  not 
spend  $20,000,  $30,000,  or  $40,000  to  get 
a  thorough  scientific  and  engineering 
study  of  exactly  what  would  be  required, 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  repair  and  re- 
store this  building,  and  let  us  forget 
once  and  for  all  about  the  costly,  needless 
$34  million  project  that  would  per- 
manently deface  the  historic  Capitol 
BuUding. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman.  Re- 
cently a  group  of  Colorado  citizens 
visited  the  Capitol.  They  were  members 
of  the  homebullding  trade  and  profes- 
sion. In  viewing  this  national  shrine,  they 
were  appalled  at  the  state  of  the  west 
front.  Accordingly,  as  was  quite  proper, 
they  called  it  to  my  attention. 


I  likewise  am  appalled  at  the  condl- 
tion  of  the  west  front.  In  fact.  I  believe 
it  Is  tantamount  to  a  national  disgrace 
Accordingly,  I  am  writing  today  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Stewart,  re- 
questing, among  other  things,  a  study 
with  the  money  that  I  understand  is 
available,  as  to  how  much  this  might 
cost  to  restore  It,  as  distinguished  from 
extending  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  Include  any  funds  in  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  for  extending 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  In  view  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  $34  or  $35  million 
for  extending  the  west  front,  the  com- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  disal- 
lowing this  request.  I  think  It  Is  par- 
ticularly so  when  we  consider  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  given  In 
excess  of  $400,000  for  engineering  and 
architectural  studies  and  surveys  on  the 
west  front  and  has  produced  nothing 
much  except  a  scale  model  of  the  Capitol 
with  the  west  front  extension  shown, 
which  is  now  on  display  in  Statuary  Hall. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
doing  something  about  the  west  front. 
While  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
did  not  appropriate  more  funds  for  the 
extension  plan,  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  they  did  equally 
little  about  restoring  the  west  front  or 
at  least  assuring  that  something  would 
be  done  to  correct  the  appalling  con- 
dition of  the  west  front. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
never  has  been  a  study  undertaken  to 
determine  the  cost  of  restoring  the  west 
front.  We  did  give  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  the  $400,000  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  and  all  he  has  given  us  is  a  hand- 
some model  of  the  Capitol  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  west  front  be  extended. 
I  recently  wrote  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  asked  him  to  request  the 
necessary  funds  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  west  front.  I 
do  not  think  the  extension  Is  necessary, 
and  before  we  move  any  further,  we 
should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
simply  restoring  the  building  to  its  origi- 
nal condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  In  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 

Congress  or  the  UNnxD  Statts, 

HOT7SE  OF  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.O.  May  31.1967. 
Mr.  J.  Oeorge  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Mr.  Sttwart:  In  late  April,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mr.  Keltb  N«vllle  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  visited  me  In  the  Capitol.  I  had 
occasion  to  escort  Mr.  Neville  through  the 
building  and  we  happened  to  step  out  onto 
the  West  Terrace  where  we  saw  the  appalling 
condition  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Neville  was  horrined  by  what  he  saw  and 
found  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Capitol  had  been  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate into  such  a  state  of  decay. 

Re  was  so  shocked  by  what  he  saw  that 
upon  his  return  to  Colorado  be  resolved  to 
do  something  about  it.  He  bad  pictures 
taken  of  the  West  Front  and  showed  them 
to  his  friends  and  associates.  He  took  It  upon 
himself  to  investigate  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  West  Front  and  concluded  that  the 


buUdlng  should   be  restored   to  Its  original 
state  and  condition. 

To  this  end,  he  was  instriunental  in  offer- 
ing a  resolution  at  the  April  27,  1967.  general 
meeting  of  the  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Denver,  of  which  be  is  a  na- 
tional director,  caUlng  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  Eu:tlon  necessary  to  correct  the  condition 
of  the  West  Front.  You  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  enclosed  for  your  Information. 
I  might  also  add  that  this  resolution  was 
accompanied  by  more  than  250  signatures  of 
concerned  Coloradans  who  favor  the  position 
stated  in  the  resolution. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Appreciations 
Committee  did  not  include  any  funds  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Bill  of  1067 
for  either  extending  or  restoring  the  West 
Front.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you,  as 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  were  given  funds  to 
undertake  an  engineering  and  architectural 
survey  of  the  West  Front  and  concluded  that 
the  building  should  be  extended.  It  la  my 
further  understanding  that  there  never  has 
been  a  study  undertaken  to  determine  how 
much  It  would  cost  to  simply  restore  the 
building  to  Its  original  state. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  before  we  move  any 
further  on  the  extension  plan — a  plan  which 
evidently  does  not  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  since  they  re- 
fused to  fund  It  in  the  latest  bUl — It  Is  im- 
portant to  Investigate  the  possibility  of 
simply  restoring  the  bxillding. 

I  am  asking  you  to  request  the  necessary 
funds  to  undertake  a  stiuly  to  determine  the 
cost  of  restoring  the  Weet  Front  to  its  original 
state  and  condition  in  the  Fiscal  Tear  1969 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Bill.  In  the 
mesAtlme,  it  Is  hoped  that  you  wUl  be  able 
to  at  least  renovate  the  West  Front  within 
the  present  maintenance  and  construction 
budget  in  order  bo  present  a  more  pleasant 
view  of  this  great  National  Shrine  to  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  will  be  viewing  the 
Capitol  during  the  coming  months. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  O.  Brotzman, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  was  showing  a  visit- 
ing constituent — Mr.  Keith  Neville,  of 
Boulder,  Colo. — through  the  Capitol 
Building.  We  happened  to  step  out  onto 
the  west  terrace  and  there  we  saw  the 
timbering  and  Jerry-rigging  on  the  west 
front.  We  were  horrified  at  what  we 
saw — cracked  stones,  buckled  building 
blocks,  broken  cornices,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  Neville  Is  a  national  director  of 
the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Denver,  so  you  can  understand 
his  interest  in  construction  and  soimd 
workmanship.  He  was  so  shocked  by 
what  he  saw,  that  upon  his  return  to 
Colorado,  he  resolved  to  do  scHnething 
about  it.  He  had  pictures  taken  of  the 
west  front  and  showed  them  to  friends 
and  associates. 

When  the  Home  Builders  Association 
held  a  general  meeting  in  Denver  on 
April  27,  1967,  they  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Congress  to  take  action 
necessary  to  correct  the  condition  of  the 
west  front.  They  further  called  upon 
Congress  to  specifically  allocate  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  to  its  original  state  and  con- 
dition. Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  in  my  remarks: 

Resolution  to  the  Congress  or  the  Untted 
States  of  Amekica 

Whereas  the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  home  of  legislative 
representation  for  our  Great  Republic,  and 


Whereas  the  said  Capitol  BuUding  is  even 
more  In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
aa  a  National  Monument  &  Shrine,  and 

Whereas  the  West  face  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol Building  has  for  years  r.ceived  no  main- 
tenance or  repair,  and 

Whereas  the  West  face  &  Portico  area  is 
no  longer  accessible  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  and  is,  in  fact,  condemned  with 
Jerry-rigged  supports  to  save  total  collapse 
of  the  pillared  Portico  area,  and 

Whereas  the  entire  West  face  of  the  Nations 
Capitol  Building  is  witness  to  obvious  neglect 
and  waste,  and 

Whereas  the  said  neglect  of  our  Nations 
Capitol  Building  is  a  discredit  to  our  Coun- 
try and  to  our  citizens   and  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Denver,  its  officers  and 
members,  expect  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  take  immediate  action 
necessary  to  remove  and  correct  the  afore- 
stated  National  disgrace,  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  specifically  allocate  funds 
for  the  said  purpose,  and  expedite  complete 
restoration  of  the  West  face  of  our  Nations 
Capitol  Building  to  its  original  state  and  con- 
dition. 
Attest: 

Rat  G.  PAiuu:a, 

President. 
JORNNT  Qkkxn, 
Keith  B.  Neville. 
Douglas  Schattzr, 

National  Directors. 
Charles  H.  Sanforo, 

Secretary. 
Sam  Primack, 
National  Director  at  Large. 
Ed  Nobthwat, 
National  Representative. 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lauren  H.  Cahill,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  Include  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Cahlll's  letter  in  my  re- 
marks. In  writing  about  the  pictiu-es 
which  he  saw  of  the  west  front,  he  said : 

The  people  who  have  seen  the  pictures  are 
amazed  that  we  have  let  our  nation's  capitol 
building  get  into  such  a  condition.  They  can 
hardly  believe  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  was  ac- 
companied by  the  sigriatures  of  more 
than  250  concerned  Coloradans  who  be- 
lieve tliat  the  west  front  should  be  re- 
stored. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  will  ask  for  the  necessary  funds 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  cost  of  re- 
storing the  west  front,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  see  fit,  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  legis- 
lative branch  appropriation  bill,  to  in- 
clude funds  to  undertake  such  a  study. 
Certainly  we  cannot  put  off  action  on 
the  west  front  indefinitely. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  might  point  out  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  already 
spent  approximately  $100,000  for  an  en- 
gineering study  of  what  could  be  done  to 
correct  the  difQculties  that  he  saw  in  the 
west  front.  But  in  that  $100,000  study 
there  Is  not  a  single  thing  analyzing  In 
any  detail  what  might  be  done  by  way  of 
restoring  and  repairing  that  front,  with- 
out going  Into  a  vast,  grandiose  enlarge- 
ment that  would  cost  a  total  of  $34  mil- 
lion. I  believe  we  ought  to  get  our  $100,- 
000  worth  and  get  the  restoration  side  of 
the  story  analyzed  in  that  engineering 
study  in  as  much  detail  and  with  as  much 


attention  as  was  given  to  the  extension 
proposal. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Sixty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


IRoUNo.  114] 

Abbitt 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Nlx 

Abemethy 

Gardner 

O'Hara.  Mtp-h. 

Anderson, 

Oathings 

CKonskl 

Tenn. 

Gray 

PhUbln 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Ashmore 

Gurney 

Pollock 

Battin 

Halleck 

Pool 

BeU 

Hanna 

1Qule 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Belnecke 

BoUing 

Hardy 

Resnick 

Bray 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Berlong 

Rlegle 

Burton,  Calif. 

mcks 

Rivers 

Burton.  Utah 

Holifleld 

Roudebush 

Button 

Hoemer 

Ruppe 

CabeU 

Jacobs 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Staggers 

ClawsoD,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Cohelan 

lUrth 

Stubblefleld 

Oonte 

King,  Calif. 

SulUvan 

Conyers 

Kornegay 

Tleman 

Dent 

Kuykendall 

Vander  Jagt 

DingeU 

Kyi 

Waggonner 

Dow 

Landrum 

Watkins 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Wbslen 

■dwards.  La. 

Uoyd 

WhaUey 

Krlenbom 

Long.  Ia. 

WUltaxns.  BUas 

Everett 

Lukens 

WtlllK 

Fascell 

McClory 

Wilson, 

Felghan 

McMillan 

Charles  H. 

Foley 

Mallliard 

Wolff 

Ford. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Younger 

wnilam  D. 

Mink 

Zlon 

Fraser 

Monagan 

Zwach 

Frtedel 

Nichols 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SpeaJter  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Karsten.  Chairman  of  the  Conmilt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  10368,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  329  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  RedtlI. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  One  of  the  great  satis- 
factions in  serving  in  this  body  these 
past  6  years  has  been  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  from  the  Speaker  stnd 
the  majority  leader  right  down  to  the 
newest  Member  of  this  body,  to  be  ulti- 
mately fair  with  not  only  the  Members, 
but  the  staff  and  every  one  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

We  have  had  under  consideration  this 
bill  that  includes  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
Members  of  both  bodies  as  though  he 
were  completely  responsible  for  whatever 
takes  place  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  C(»nmittee  that  he  Is 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
agent.  In  the  instance  of  the  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  the  Ar- 
chitect is  the  agent  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Extension  of  the  UJS.  Capitol. 

That  Commission  is  made  up  of  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Capitol  Architect 
himself.  I  think  that  when  we  are  ad- 
dressing suggestions  or  hopes  that 
changes  may  be  made  or  Improvements 
built  around  the  Capitol,  that  they  be 
directed  to  the  proper  source  and  not 
hold  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  respon- 
sible, because  he  Is  merely  again,  I  add, 
the  agent  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHimiiR]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  Indeed  an 
agent,  then  I  wish  to  address  my  words 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  serving  on 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission.  We  have 
heard  on  repeated  occasions  that  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  in  the  process 
of  disintegration,  that  It  Is  a  hazard  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  members 
of  the  public,  alike. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  members  of 
this  Commission  to  stop  the  needless 
wanton  abandonment  of  the  Capitol,  by 
taking  the  selfsame  simple  elementary 
precautionary  measures  to  repair  and 
maintain  the  Capitol  that  any  private 
owner  of  a  valuable  structure  would  be 
not  only  legally  but  morally  obliged  to 
take.  / 

The  Capitol  Building  is^lislntegratlng 
imder  our  eyes.  Yet  not  the  simplest 
measures  have  been  taken  to  point  up 
the  bricks,  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
bricks  which  during  the  winter  permit 
water  to  get  In,  which  freezes,  and  even- 
tually destroys  the  structure. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
the  public  are  in  peril,  why  can  we  not 
get  on  with  the  work  of  proper  mainte- 
nance and  restoration,  of  this  building? 
It  ought  to  bring  a  sense  of  outrage  and 
shame  to  every  one  of  us  that  we  are  sit- 
ting by  and  negligently  permitting  the 
west  front  to  disintegrate  day  by  df«r, 
hour  by  hour,  and  minute  by  minute. 

Why  can  we  not  get  on  with  the  Job 
that  any  civilized  community  would  in- 
sist on— doing  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  and  maintain  this  national 
heritage,  to  make  sture  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  safety  of  all  of  us? 
I  would  like  tp^  turn  for  one  fleeting 
moment  to  the  question  of  the  Madison 
Memorial  Library.  The  conunlttee  report 
states  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
for  the  Madison  Memorial  Library,  but 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  should 
facilitate,  as  much  as  he  can  the  expedi- 
tion of  final  approvals  of  plans  for  the 
building. 

In  legislation  providing  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  this  building, 
consultation  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  is  provided  for,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
submitted  Its  report,  dated  May  18,  1967. 
To  put  It  charitably,  Mr,  Chairman,  it 
Is  a  very  negative  report.  First  of  all,  they 
suggest.  In  developing  the  plans  and  the 
specifications  for  this  building,  the  archi- 
tects did  not  follow  a  dh-ectlon  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  set  the  build- 
ing In  a  proper  parklike  setting.  Indeed, 
it  Is  suggested  that  the  proposed  design 
would  place  the  building  close  to  the 
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sidewalk  line  on  three  sides,  much  as 
is  the  Cannon  Building. 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  proposed  building  is 
variously  referred  to  as  "aesthetically 
and  psychologically  unsatisfactory  as  a 
place  to  work,"  and  as  "inhuman  and 
overpowering."  Let  me  read  one  sen- 
tence: 

The  AIA  Cominlttee  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed buUdlng  would  neither  quallXy  as  a 
compatible  and  meaningful  addition  to  the 
Capitol  Hill  scene,  nor  would  It  provide 
working  conditions  conducive  to  high  morale 
and  maximum  productivity. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  since  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  admittedly  is  only  an  agent, 
what  Impact  will  this  report — of  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  nationally  recog- 
nized architects,  designated  by  the  AIA 
to  confer  on  the  Madison  Memorial 
Library,  in  conformity  with  the  law — 
have  on  the  development  of  plans  and 
specifications?  Will  this  report  enter 
into  the  decisionmaking  process?  Will  we 
reverse  the  trend  toward  creating  an- 
other ugly,  monolithic,  awesome,  deadly 
monotonous  building  that  will  embarass 
us  for  decades  to  come? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  knows  well,  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  there  anybod:^^rho 
can  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
think  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  can 
answer  that,  and  the  members  of  the 
building  commission. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  18  it  the  membership 
'of  the  building  commission,  then,  that 
will  act  on  this  highly  critical  report  of 
the  AIA? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  When  the 
report  is  submitted  for  consideration,  I 
would  think  it  would  be  the  members  of 
the  building  commission.  Certainly  it  Is 
not  our  committee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  I  have  previously  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

Report  of  the  Amsrican  iNaTmm!  or 
Akchitects,  Madison  Memorial  Librabt 
COMMITTKE.  Mat   18,  1967 

A.    INTHODUCnON 

Public  Law  69-260  directs  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  construct  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madlsoa  Memorial  Building 
after  consultation  with  a  committee  desig- 
nated by  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
port on  the  legislation  which  became  Public 
Law  89-260  further  itates  that  "the  AL\ 
Committee  should  consist  of  from  five  to 
seven  outstanding  architects  who  would  pre- 
sent a  national  viewpoint  on  the  type  of 
building  to  be  constructed." 

Accordingly.  In  July  1966.  Charles  M.  Nes. 
Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  President  of  the  AIA.  ap- 
pointed the  following  architects  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  under  his  chairman- 
ship: 

George  Kassabaum.  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Vincent  O.  KUng.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Llewellyn  W.  Pitts,  Beaumont,  Texas; 
Harry  Weese.  Chicago,  Illinois:  David  N. 
Terkes.  Washington,  DX?. 

Members  of  the  AIA  Committee  have  held 
a  aeries  of  meetings  with  the  Architect  and 
Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Associated  Architects  of  the  Madison  Me- 
morial Library  project  to  discuss  the  build- 
ing and  the  Architect*"  preliminary  studies 


for  Its  design.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
was  devotpd  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
project,  the  role  of  the  AIA  Committee,  and 
the  question  of  how  the  Committee  could  be 
most  helpful  to  the  Associated  Architects 
At  the  second  meeting,  the  Associated  ArchU 
tects  showed  the  Committee  a  graphic  pres- 
entation of  the  program  requirements,  indi- 
cating the  slzelpf  the  lot,  the  maximum 
height  Umltatlon\of  the  building,  the  floor 
area  proposed  in  ihe  legislative  history,  and 
the  resulting  cubage  or  "envelope"  of  the 
building.  At  the  four  subsequent  meetings 
the  AIA  Committee  reviewed  and  discussed 
with  the  Associated  Architects  various 
sketches,  renderings,  plans  and  models  of 
the  proposed  building. 

Before  the  first  meeting  the  Committee 
members  were  provided  with  copies  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  program  prepared  by  the 
Library  Consultant  who  had  been  retained 
by  the  Library.  This  document  explained  very 
clearly  and  completely  the  nature  of  the 
activities  which  will  take  place  in  the  new 
building,  the  areas  required  for  each,  and 
the  desired  relationships  between  these 
spaces. 

In  approaching  our  task  of  consulting  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Associ- 
ated Architects,  we  assumed  that  the  Con- 
gress called  for  the  AIA  advisory  committee 
because  neither  the  Pine  Arts  Conunlsslon 
nor  any  comparable  organization  engages  in 
critical  review  of  Capitol  Hill  projects.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  may  have  turned  to  the 
AIA  because  the  Institute,  as  a  professional 
society  representing  about  80%  of  the  Na- 
tion's registered  architects,  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  master  planning  and  design 
of  buildings  on  the  Hill.  For  some  time  the 
AIA  has  urged  prejwratlon  of  a  long  range 
master  plan  for  all  construction  on  Cnpltol 
HIU.  and  the  creation  of  a  Capitol  Hill  design 
review  commission  whose  functions  would  be 
comparable  to,  but  more  extensive  thaa, 
those  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
Institute  supported  H.R.  16100  and  similar 
bills  In  the  89th  Congress  which  would  pro- 
vide a  permanent  architectural  review  body, 
consisting  of  architects  and  other  qualified 
persons,  authorized  to  advise  the  Congress 
on  the  construction  of  new  buildings  on  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

Since  the  AIA  Committee  was  written  Into 
the  legislation  as  a  review  body,  this  Com- 
mittee has  obligations  and  responsibilities 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  permianent 
review  commission  which  It  advocates.  One 
of  these  obligations  Is  to  comment  on  the 
requirements  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Associ- 
ated Architects  have  been  working. 

More  specifically,  the  Committee  feels  that 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  the  building  design  and  the 
program  on  which  It  Is  based: 

1.  Urban  Design  Considerations:  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  building  to  adjacent  build- 
ings and  open  spaces  with  respect  to  mate- 
rial, height,  area  of  site  occupancy,  and  form. 

2.  Functional  Considerations:  the  build- 
ing as  a  place  for  books  and  people,  giving 
consideration  both  to  library  technology  and 
human  requirements. 

3.  Aesthetic  and  Philosophical  Considera- 
tions: the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed 
building  as  an  Important  statement  of  this 
country's  approach  to  architectural  design  In 
the  mid  nineteen-slxtles. 

B.    THE  LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROU'ND  OF  THE   MADI- 
SON' MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  PROJECT 

Before  discussing  the  Committee's  com- 
ments In  more  detail.  It  seems  desirable  to 
review  the  history  of  this  project  In  so  far 
as  the  Committee  has  direct  knowledge  of  it. 

At  the  time  that  the  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  with  the  Associated  Architects 
and  the  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  following  directives  had  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Madison  Library  Authorization 
Act  or  In  the  legislative  history: 


1.  The  site  (Square  732). 

2.  The  surroundings   ("a  proper  parklike 

setting"). 

3.  The  budget  ($75,000,000  total  cost) . 

4.  The  approximate  floor  area  (2,000,000 
gross  square  feet.  1,700,000  net  square  feet). 

5.  The  design  philosophy  (a  buUdlng  "In 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  architecture  of 
tbe  Federal  buildings  on  Capitol  HIU"). 

6.  The  schedule  for  submission  of  sche- 
matic designs. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  requirements  go 
a  long  way  toward  determining  the  building 
design.  They  give  the  architects  a  directive 
which.  In  advance,  pre-determlnes  the  an- 
swers to  many  questions  of  basic  archi- 
tectural  importance. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  some  of  the 
Ufflltatlons  listed  above  are  Incompatible 
with  each  other  and  with  such  desirable 
objectives  as   the  following: 

1.  To  produce  a  building  which  Is  respon- 
sive to  Its  urban  environment,  enhancing 
tbe  quality  of  the  adjacent  buildings  and 
open  spaces,  and  enhanced  by  them. 

2.  To  provide  a  structtire  where  books  can 
be  stored  and  used  safely  and  conveniently, 
where  people  can  work  In  stirroundings 
which  are  physically  and  psychologically 
beneficial,  and  which  Is  sufficiently  adaptable 
to  meet  changing  conditions  for  many  years 
to  come. 

3  To  create  a  work  of  architecture  which 
Is  comiiatlble  with  other  structures  on  Capi- 
tol HIU,  but  which  la  also  a  vigorous  product 
of  its  time,  achieving  both  dignity  and 
TlUUty. 

C.    URBAN     DESIGN     C»NBtDERATIONS 

One  basic  urban  design  aspect  of  the  Madi- 
son Library  project  la  the  relationship  of  the 
building  to  its  Bite  and  to  the  buUdlngs, 
streets  and  other  open  spaces  around  It. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  one  must  consider 
such  questions  aa  tbe  following: 

1.  The  height  of  the  building  In  relation 
to  the  height  of  other  buUdlngs  in  the  area. 

2.  The  alignment  of  the  building  on  all 
aides  relative  to  tbe  adjacent  structtires  and 
open  spaces. 

3.  The  mass,  form  and  scale  of  the  Library 
as  related  to  Ita  surroundings. 

At  one  of  Its  first  meetings  with  the  Aa- 
aociated  Architects  the  Committee  discussed 
the  need  for  a  model  of  the  Capitol  Hill  area 
80  that  these  relationships  could  be  clearly 
seen  and  tested.  Such  a  model  need  not  show 
much  detail,  but  should  indicate  the  main 
masses  of  all  buildings  within  several  blocks 
of  the  Library  alte. 

Dnfortunately,  the  only  model  which  was 
made  shows  only  tbe  original  Library  of 
Congress  building  and  the  Cannon  Office 
Building  in  three  dimensions.  Other  existing 
buildings  In  the  Immediate  area  of  the 
Library  are  shown  In  plan  only.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  absence  of  a  more 
complete  model  handicaps  both  the  Asso- 
ciated Architects  and  the  AIA  panel  In 
Judging  the  urban  design  aspects  of  the 
Library  project. 

At  their  third  meeting,  on  January  19, 1967, 
the  Associated  Architects  first  showed  the 
Committee  drawings  and  models  of  various 
proposals  for  the  Library.  In  general,  these 
schemes  showed  a  rectangular  building  ap- 
proximately 600  feet  by  400  feet  In  plan. 

At  each  meeting  there  was  discussion 
about  the  bulk  of  the  Ubrary.  both  aa  a 
separate  entity  and  In  relation  to  the  ad- 
Joining  buUdlngs.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  expressed  their  opinion  that 
a  simple  rectangle  of  such  vast  dimensions 
would  be  inhuman  and  overpowering.  They 
pointed  to  the  way  this  effect  has  been 
avoided  In  some  of  the  other  buildings  in  the 
area,  auch  aa  the  Capitol  building  Itself. 

The  Aasoclated  Archltecta  indicated  that, 
to  meet  the  leglalatlve  requirements  for  a 
floor  area  of  approximately  1,700.000  net 
■quare  feet,  the  building  m\iat  be  built  al- 


most out  to  the  property  Une  on  at  least 
three  sides  without  any  major  recesses  or 
penetrations,  and  up  to  the  maximum  height 
permitted  by  the  prevailing  cornice  line  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Committee  suggested  that  the  bulk  of 
the  building  above  the  ground  might  be  re- 
duced by  adding  one  or  more  additional 
floors  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  As- 
sociated Architects  claimed  that  this  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  building  above  the 
limits  provided  by  the  legislation  because  it 
would  carry  the  building  below  the  water 
level. 

The  Associated  Architects  and  Dr.  Mum- 
ford.  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  also  stated 
that  the  Library  officials  were  opposed  to  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  office  space  below 
the  ground  level. 

Commenting  further  on  the  Library's  size 
In  relation  to  the  limited  site,  the  AIA  Com- 
mittee pointed  to  the  references  in  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  Report  to  "a  park- 
like setting."  The  Report  states: 

"The  Committee  Intends  that  the  building 
be  placed  In  a  proper  parklike  setting  which 
will  enhance  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
prosed  new  building  but  also  the  surrounding 
areas." 

The  proposed  design  would  place  the 
building  close  to  tbe  sidewalk  Une  on  three 
sides. 

D.  rcNcrnoNAL  considerations 

The  second  aspect  of  the  proposed  building 
considered  by  the  Committee  deals  with  the 
quality  of  the  working  conditions  provided 
by  a  buUdlng  with  approximately  three  acres 
of  space  on  each  floor. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  was 
much  concerned  about  the  following : 

1 )  People  would  be  working  throughout 
the  entire  area  of  each  floor,  not  just  near 
the  perimeter  where  there  wo\iId  be  natural 
light  and  a  view  of  the  outdoors. 

2)  No  interior  courtyards  are  included  in 
the  plan  except  for  a  covered  court  running 
through  three  floors.  The  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  would  be  in  the  perimeter 
oClces,  and  because  of  the  simple  rectangular 
form  of  the  building  these  would  occupy  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  floor  area. 
A  more  open  plan,  with  deep  recesses  and 
projections  or  Internal  courts,  would  obvious- 
ly provide  much  more  outside  wall  and 
potential  window  area  In  proportion  to  the 
floor  space. 

3)  Not  only  do  the  plans  Include  no  en- 
closed or  partly  enclosed  courts,  they  also  do 
not  provide  any  lofty  spaces  such  as  a  great 
/wiH,  lobby,  or  light  wells  running  through 
the  building  so  as  to  relate  the  various  floors 
to  each  other.  Except  for  the  covered  three 
story  court  already  referred  to,  the  few  high 
rooms  are  only  two  stories  high.  In  a  very 
large  building  such  as  this  one,  without  any 
open  courts,  the  Committee  holds  that  gen- 
erous vertical  and  horizontal  spaces  of  some 
sort  are  essential  for  orientation,  and  to 
provide  spatial  variety  and  relief. 

4)  The  ceiling  height  throughout,  except 
m  the  lobby  and  a  few  other  spaces,  would 
be  only  nine  and  one-half  feet.  This  Is  a  very 
low  celling  for  such  a  vast  space. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  present  design  would  pro- 
duce an  environment  which  would  be 
aesthetically  and  psychologically  unsatisfac- 
tory as  a  place  to  work.  The  tremendous  floor 
spaces  with  low  ceilings  and  no  outside  light 
or  view  would  provide  undesirable  working 
conditions — certainly  not  the  conditions 
which  should  prevail  In  an  important  mod- 
ern building  designed  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

E.   aesthetic   and   philosophical 
considerations 

Finally,  considering  the  building  from  tbe 
point  of  view  of  its  validity  as  architecttire, 
the  Committee  noted  the  following  state- 
ment In  the  enabling  legislation: 


"The  design  of  such  building  .  .  .  shall  ba 
in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  architecttire 
of  the  Federal  buildings  on  Capitol  HIU." 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  the  Librajry 
must  be  compatible  with  other  bulldinga  on 
Capitol  Hill,  although  no  two  architects 
would  interpret  this  In  exactly  the  same  way. 
But  the  Committee  believes  that  the  phrase- 
ology used  In  the  Joint  Resolution  tmpUea 
a  degree  of  literal  adherence  to  the  classicism 
of  Capitol  HiU  which  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
fortunate. It  sboiUd  be  possible  to  design 
a  building  which  is  respectful  to  the  adjoin- 
ing structuree  but  which  stUl  has  its  own 
distinctive  character;  In  short,  a  vital  and 
imaginative  architectural  creation  rather 
than  a  "modernized"  Imitation  of  more 
vigorous  precedents.  In  this  respect.  It  la 
worth  noting  that  In  the  Western  world,  the 
United  States  la  the  only  nation  which  Im- 
poses such  official  eclecticism  on  its  pubUe 
architecture. 

The  Committee  hopes  tha.t  this  will  be 
the  last  time  that  Congreaa  feels  It  neces- 
sary to  write  thla  restrictive  wording  Into 
the  authorization  for  a  new  buUding. 

In  view  of  the  baaic  crltlclsma  which  have 
been  made,  comment  on  the  detaUed  aspects 
of  the  design  seems  superfluous. 

r.    CONCLt7SIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Beginning  with  its  Inspection  of  the  first 
sketches  and  continuing  throughout  its 
meetings  with  the  Associated  Architects,  the 
Committee  felt  that  the  concept  which  pro- 
duced the  designs  has  a  basic  flaw:  it  re- 
quires too  large  a  volume  enclosed  by  the 
walls  above  ground  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  aU  the  other  given  conditions.  Tbe 
Committee  believes  the  proposed  building 
would  neither  qualify  as  a  compatible  and 
meaningful  addition  to  the  Capitol  HiU 
scene,  nor  would  it  provide  working  condi- 
tions conducive  to  high  morale  and  maxi- 
mum productivity. 

The  various  suggestions  which  the  Com- 
mittee offers  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  Associated  Archi- 
tects because  they  feel  they  are  prevented 
from  following  them  by  budgetary  restric- 
tions, legislative  requirements,  or  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  agrees  that  severe — and 
perhapis  contradictory — limitations  have 
been  Imposed  on  the  Architects.  These  re- 
quirements should  be  considered.  In  the 
Committee's  opinion  reconsideration  of  the 
requirements  would  be  preferable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  on  Capitol  HIU  which 
would  be  visually  unsatisfying  and  fimc- 
tlonally  Inadequate. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  Madison  Memorial 
Library  project  Is  clear:  there  Is  an  Imme- 
diate need  for  legislation  through  which  sit- 
uations of  this  sort  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  The  advice  of  a  permanent  body  of 
professional  consultants,  working  within  the 
framework  of  a  master  plan,  could  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  Congress,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  archltecta  commis- 
sioned to  design  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

With  the  help  of  such  a  group,  mistakes 
which  are  dsLmaglng  and  costly  ml^t  be 
avoided.  Certain  decisions  must  be  made 
prior  to  passage  of  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  construction  of  a  building.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  In  this  report,  this  legis- 
lation sometimes  includes  requirements 
which  may  seriously  handicap  the  architects. 
Such  difficulties  could  be  prevented  U  a 
permanent  review  commission'  could  study 
the  program  requirements  for  any  project 
as  a  prerequisite  to  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  mention 
that  on  several  occasions,  the  Associated 
Architects  arranged  meetings  on  very  short 
notice  to  accommodate  the  AIA  Committee. 
The  Committee  wishes  to  express  Its  appre- 
ciation to  the  Associated  Architects  and  to 
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tlie  rvpreaentatlvea  o<  tbe  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Ubrary  of  Congreoa,  tor  tbelr 
patience,  courtesy,  and  cooperation  wben 
faced  wltb  this  unavoidable  Inconvenience. 
The  Committee  also  wlAee  to  thank  the 
Associated  Architects  for  the  complete  and 
clear  presentation  of  their  designs,  and  for 
tbelr  unfailing  helpfulness. 

CKABI.X8  M.  Nss,  Jr.,  FAIA. 

OxOKGE  E.   Kassabaum,   FAIA. 

David  N.  Ysaxxs,  FAIA. 

litrwDiTN  W.  Prrrs,  FAIA. 

VlNCTNT  G.  Kling,  FAIA. 

Haut  M.  Wkesk,  FAIA. 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlB- 
tlngxilshed  Speaker  [Mr.  McCormack]. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  it  is  about  time  that  some  evi- 
dence be  given  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  because  all  we  have  been  hearing 
la  a   one-sided   story   about  an   "ugly, 
monolithic  building." 
What  kind  of  language  is  that? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Has  the  distinguished 
Speaker  looked  at  some  of  the  apartment 
buildings  down  In  Southwest,  which 
might  fit  that  description? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  answer  that. 
_  Mr.   SCHEUER.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  never  have 
brought  up  this  subject  and  never  have 
referred  to  any  of  my  prior  activities, 
prior  to  coming  to  the  House,  but  I  can 
say,  not  only  with  respect  to  a  project 
with  which  I  was  associated  In  South- 
west, but  also  regarding  many  other 
apartment  buildings  in  the  Southwest, 
that  these  are  internationally  famous 
for  their  elegance,  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  for  the  excellence  of  their  archi- 
tecture, planning,  and  design.  Projects  In 
the  Southwest  have  won  architecture 
and  planning  awards,  prizes,  and  cita- 
tions by  the  bushel  basket. 

Our  State  Department  and  our  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment bring  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  to  view  the  great  work  that  our 
great  free  enterprise  sector  accomplishes 
in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Visitors  from  Asia,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  wonder  at  the  hand- 
some style  of  the  splendid  developments 
in  Southwest  wherein  almost  10  percent 
of  this  House,  and  our  Vice  President, 
live. 

It  is  that  kind  of  beauty,  that  kind  of 
splendid  architecture  and  planning  that 
I  should  like  to  see  drawn  into  Capitol 
Hill. 

I  might  say  that  every  single  sponsor 
of  every  single  portion  of  that  Southwest 
development  was  designated  a  sponsor 
by  an  architectural  competition.  It  was 
not  their  dollars.  It  was  not  their  con- 
nections. It  was  the  beauty  and  artistry 
of  their  plans,  in  a  competition  with 
the  greatest  architects  in  our  Nation 
which  was  the  determining  factor  in  the 
designation  of  who  was  going  to  build 
what  in  the  Southwest. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  when  the  door 
Is  thrown  open  to  competition  among 


the  great  architects  of  America  for  the 
planning  and  design  of  future  develop- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill.  Hopefully,  one 
day,  development  on  our  own  Capitol 
Hill  will  match — and  hopefully  outdo — 
the  splendid  examples  of  great  architec- 
ture and  planning  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say,  of  course, 
everything  Is  objective  and  relative.  To 
the  Africans  and  Asians  who  might  live 
in  mud  huts,  they  look  pretty  good. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  vital  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  not  consider  any  so- 
called  restoration  of  the  old  deteriorated 
central  west  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
should  proceed  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion as  soon  as  our  situation  permits. 

The  extension  of  the  west  front  is  not 
new.  One  would  think  It  was  new,  to  listen 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

It  was  recommended  almost  100  years 
ago  by  Architect  Thomas  U.  Walter,  the 
gentleman  who  designed  and  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  present  large 
dome  over  the  Capitol,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  wings,  which  Includes  this 
very  Chamber  in  which  we  sit  today. 

One  of  his  plans  was  very  similar  to 
the  one  the  Commission,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman,  has  considered  and  approved. 

Incidentally,  this  great  man  of  yester- 
day, architect  Walter,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Furthermore,  he  was  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  organization. 

Such  an  extension  would  complete  the 
composition  of  the  Capitol  made  neces- 
sary by  these  additions  of  approximately 
100  years  ago.  The  extension,  planned  by 
eminent  professional  architects,  will  Im- 
prove the  esthetic  quality  of  the  west  side, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  its 
essential  characteristics. 

The  outstanding  engineering  firm  re- 
tained by  the  Extension  Commission  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  west  central 
front  and  to  recommend  remedial  action, 
advised  against  the  so-called  restoration 
and  recommended  a  buttressing  exten- 
sion such  as  constructed  in  1958-62  on 
the  east  side. 

The  president  of  this  Arm  testified  In 
a  public  hearing  we  held  on  this  mattei 
as  follows: 

What  Is  needed  here  Is  to,  In  my  opinion, 
protect  this  whole  wall,  enclose  It  Just  as  you 
did  on  the  east  side  bj  another  structure. 

These  recommendations  were  made 
after  a  thorough  analysis  and  consider- 
ing several  alternatives. 

E>ven  the  members  of  the  AIA  hier- 
archy— that  is  what  It  is,  not  the  mem- 
bers; and  I  refer  to  "hierarchy"  In  a  most 
refined  manner,  and  Just  to  describe — 
testified  and  admitted  this  was  an  out- 
standing firm  that  we  retained. 

This  same  engineering  firm  estimated 
that  the  restoration  cost  would  run  from 
$10  million  to  $50  million.  The  extension 
has  been  estimated  at  $34  million. 

There  are  so  many  unknowns  about  the 
old  section  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  advised, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
comiTetitlve  bid  price  on  any  restoration 


program.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  get  Into  there.  They  will  take 
it  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  but  you  cannot 
get  a  competitive  bid  from  contractors 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Speaker  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Such  work  would  have  to  be  done  on 
a  cost-plus  basis,  just  as  in  1949-51  the 
House  and  Senate  Chambers  were  recon- 
structed on  a  cost-plus  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  firm  price  bid  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  approved  extension. 

A  restoration  or  reconstruction  would 
provide  no  additional  space  for  the  vital 
operations  of  the  Congress  In  this  build- 
ing. Do  we  wish  forever  to  seal  the  walls 
of  the  building  from  expansion  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Congress,  and  thereby  turn 
the  building  into  an  empty  monumental 
shell?  I  do  not  think  so.  Tills  Is  the  home 
of  Congress.  This  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Government,  and  I. 
for  one,  hope  that  we  can  deliberate  and 
work  here  for  many,  many  years  to 
come — you  and  I  and  our  successors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  become 
somewhat  of  an  expert  on  the  needs  of 
the  House  for  space.  Many  of  you  con- 
stantly are  asking  me  where  you  can  find 
additional  space  for  your  necessary  work 
in  the  Capitol  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
with  regard  to  committees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  thinking  humorously  of 
having  a  resolution  introduced  to  give  me 
an  employee  to  assist  me  in  cormection 
with  space.  I  was  wondering  what  title  I 
would  give  him  if  I  got  him.  I  will  not 
ask  you  for  one,  but  I  decided  that  if  It 
did  happen,  I  would  call  him  my  "space" 
man.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  space  that  will  be 
gained  on  the  west  side  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  Congress  and,  I  might  say, 
to  the  public  who  have  great  diflQculty  in 
being  accommodated  in  their  own  Cap- 
itol. The  people  coming  up  here  tremen- 
dously increased  In  number;  from  less 
than  1  million,  10  years  ago,  they  are  over 
6  million  now.  I  love  to  see  them  visit  this 
Capitol,  but  by  1970  there  will  be  10  mil- 
lion or  11  million  visitors  coming  to  this 
building.  The  more  I  see  the  better  I  like 
It.  because  It  means  that  they  are  In- 
terested in  our  Govermnent.  I  want  them 
to  come  up  here  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Now,  we  have  heard  much  of  late  about 
the  position  of  an  organization  of  archi- 
tects, who  have  their  headquarters  here 
In  the  Capital  City.  I  refer  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects.  I  respect  the 
organization;  I  respect  the  members  of 
it.  The  members  have  never  been  can- 
vassed on  this  particular  question,  that 
is.  the  individual  members.  They  are  said 
to  oppose  the  extension.  Their  primary 
reason  for  opposition  now  appears  to  be 
that  they  want  one  old  wall  of  the  Capi- 
tol retained  as  a  "textbook  of  architec- 
ture." Mark  you,  this  Is  a  historic  build- 
ing, but  It  Is  a  servicing  and  fimctioning 
building,  also.  These  "textbook  of  archi- 
tecture" are  nice  words,  but  the  Issue  is 
simply,  should  the  Capitol  serve  as  some 
kind  of  a  course  in  architecture  or  should 


It  remaA,  as  It  was  originally  intended, 
gs  the  workshop  of  the  Congress?  While 
we  preserve  the  architecture  of  the  Capi- 
tol by  putting  it  in  a  sound,  permanent- 
type  construction,  the  building  must  of 
necessity  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  its 
first  and  continuing  high  purpose— an 
edifice  In  which  the  Congress  considers 
legislation  day  after  day  affecting  the 
lives  of  198  mlUlon  Americans  and  many 
more  than  that  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Now  let  me  call  this  to  your  attention. 
Although  the  management  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  now  appears 
to  oppose  the  planned  extension  to  the 
west  side,  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
Members  will  recaU  too  well  that  my 
great  and  esteemed  predecessor.  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum,  also  ran  up  against  the 
opposition  of  this  same  group  in  1958 
when  he  was  leading  the  fight  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  east  front. 

At  that  time,  this  very  same  group  was 
violently  opposing  the  east  front  exten- 
sion. And,  what  did  they  do?  They  rec- 
ommended Instead,  "developing  a  pro- 
posed scheme  for  expansion  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957  and  1958,  they 
were  for  the  west  side  extension.  Now 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  What  kind  of  con- 
sistency Is  that? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
changed  courses  and  are  opposing  the 
very  move  which  they  recommended  In 
1958. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
groups  which  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  west  front  extension.  For  example, 
there  Is  the  American  Registered  Archi- 
tects who  heartily  endorsed  the  plan, 
after  study  by  a  committee. 

The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  recwn- 
mended  the  extension.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects  examined 
the  extension  plans  and  made  sugges- 
tions which  were  accepted.  That  orga- 
nization then  agreed  to  take  no  position 
on  the  extension  project,  "In  view  of  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  in  preparation  for 
years  with  private  and  public  knowledge 
and  approval,  and  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
eminently  qualified  professional  persons 
of  high  standing  in  their  own  organiza- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  restoration — and  now, 
mark  you — restoration,  if  undertaken, 
would  require  the  entire  west  central  sec- 
tion to  be  vacated — that  whole  west  front 
will  be  torn  down  and  vacated — from  the 
basement  to  the  attic — for  a  period  of  5 
to  10  years,  and  will  go  practically 
through  the  middle  of  the  building  to 
the  rotunda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  C<«nmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations and  its  many  subcommittees, 
and  that  entire  west  front  will  have  to 
be  vacated  for  a  period  of  5  to  10  years 
In  the  event  of  restoration.  They  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  this  proposed  restora- 
tion and  competitive  bids  thereon  are  not 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  was  rec- 
ommended 100  years  ago.  I  am  a  layman, 
but  I  have  listened  to  them,  however,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  was  uruinlmous  in  voting  in  favor 
of  this  procedure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  today  is 


simply  to  let  the  Members  know,  so  that 
they  will  not  let  this  small  group  of  my 
dear  friends  whom  I  like  very  much, 
penetrate  too  much  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  3  minutes  during  which  to 
give  the  Members  of  the  Committee  a 
little  dissertation  on  the  AIA  and  some 
of  its  activities. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Subcommltte  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  deals  with  the  author- 
ization for  foreign  buildings.  They  have 
an  architectural  advisory  committee  on 
this  question,  of  course,  which  commit- 
tee really  runs  the  show.  They  pick  out 
one  of  their  own  members  to  be  the 
architect  for  the  various  places  Involved, 
and  when  these  structures  are  built,  we 
get  some  very  peculiar  reasons  some- 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  time 
during  which  to  mention  all  of  them,  but 
I  will  tell  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
about  a  couple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  Embassy  in 
London  on  which  this  architect  advisory 
panel  put  a  $57,000  metal  eagle  on  the 
roof,  an  eagle  which  initially  cost  not 
only  $57,000,  but  he  has  to  be  cleaned  up 
every  once  in  awhile,  because  he  oxidizes, 
and  the  last  time  they  cleaned  him,  that 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  another  $57,000. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  there  is  a 
modem-day  Taj  Mahal  out  in  India 
which  is  very  beautiful  from  their 
point  of  view — and  I  think  It  looks  nice 
too — but  it  has  some  serious  defects.  I 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  If  they 
have  a  party  there  and  if  the  ambassa- 
dor Is  a  little  late  getting  ready  for  the 
occasion  and  Is  in  the  bathroom,  you 
can  hear  the  scrape  of  his  razor  during 
his  shaving  down  in  the  main  ballroom, 
let  alone  what  else  you  can  hear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  over  in  Ireland 
they  built  one — they  tdready  had  it  de- 
signed in  the  form  of  a  circle,  but  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  hated  to  waste  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  $60,000  in  the  form  of  a 
circle* 

It  Is  a  similar  building,  and  it  is  not 
very  fimctlonal.  In  fact,  I  quizzed  the 
architect  about  it,  and  he  did  not  have 
any  very  good  reason  for  it  except  he  said 
it  was  In  line  with  ancient  Irish  defen- 
sive towers.  Then  I  asked  some  of  the 
people  over  there  what  that  had  to  do 
with  an  embassy.  They  said  "Well,  since 
all  the  oflBces  were  circular  nobody  could 
comer  a  secretary  in  smy  of  them." 

If  these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  AIA  and  their  luivlsory  committees 
do.  I  would  just  as  soon  for  my  part 
leave  the  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
You  know,  we  catch  all  kinds  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  newspapers  write  about 
how  wasteful  we  are  with  the  money,  but 
I  have  never  heard  any  mention  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  AID  and  some  of 
their  Ideas,  and  how  much  some  of  them 
cost. 
Since  I  have  a  half  a  minute  remain- 


ing, I  will  tell  you  about  the  airport  out 
at  Dulles,  which  is  out  In  the  country 
some  miles,  and  sometimes  people  go 
out  there.  I  have  been  out  there  once  or 
twice  myself.  One  of  these  great  archi- 
tects who  designed  our  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don— and  Incidentally,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  about  the  fountain  they  have  in  the 
lobby  there  which,  if  it  is  not  fimction- 
ing and  is  not  ruruiing,  people  do  not  see 
it.  and  they  fall  in  it,  and  when  it  is 
running  it  sprays  all  the  passersby.  no 
matter  how  they  go,  and  the  water  runs 
down  the  front  steps  on  the  outside. 

Well,  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it 
some  time. 

The  architect  who  designed  this  air- 
port out  at  Dulles  out  in  the  country, 
instead  of  having  ramps  where  passen- 
gers can  walk  and  get  on  the  plane  with- 
out costing  anybody  SLnjrthing,  he  de- 
signed it  so  that  they  have  these— what 
do  you  call  them? — these  mobile  lounges. 
Well,  the  mobile  lounges  cost  the  tax- 
payers $300,000  per  copy.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  many  they  have  out  there, 
but  the  last  time  I  was  out  there  I  saw 
between  20  and  30,  and  I  suppose  they 
have  some  spares,  and  It  takes  a  crew  to 
run  them.  They  are  pretty  expensive. 

This  la  what  these  architects  will  do 
when  you  tum  them  loose  and  they 
really  put  on  a  lot  of  gadgets,  but  I  notice 
when  they  are  working  for  private  build- 
ers they  do  not  put  on  quite  so  many 
gadgets. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  threat  of  another  increase  In 
the  debt  limit  and  another  increase  in 
taxes  looming  before  us,  I  think  this 
Congress  should  take  every  step  possible 
to  eliminate  imnecessary  spending  and 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Nation. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the 
theory  of  frugality  In  government,  I  feel 
that  if  we  must  begin  by  cutting  our  own 
salaries  to  show  our  sincerity,  then  let 
us  do  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  on  one  hand, 
continue  to  fight  a  war  In  Vietnam,  keep 
the  lid  on  things  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Latin  America,  while  on  the  other 
hand  permit  domestic  spending  to  run 
rampant.  To  even  hope  to  do  this  is  sheer 
folly. 

I  for  one  stand  for  slashing  to  the  bone 
suiy  expenditure  that  Is  not  Imperative  to 
the  existence  of  this  Nation. 

Fiscal  responsibility  as  well  as  charity 
must  begin  at  home. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  ISi. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXMBifxirr  orraxo  bt  mb.  bow 

Iiir.  BOW.  &Ir.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
36,  Immediately  following  line  10,  Insert  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
of  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
nlnsty-flve  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures  estimated  therefor  in  the 
budget  for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
usual  amendment  known  as  tfie  "Bow 
limitation." 

We  have  discussed  this  here  today  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  others 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  familiar  with  it  so  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss it.  I  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  how  does  he  propose  to  have 
the  cuts  applied?  The  gentleman  knows 
that  probably  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
amounts  contained  in  this  bill  are  for 
salaries;  salaries  of  Members  fixed  by 
the  Congress ;  salaries  of  employees  fixed 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  also  by 
legislation ;  mileage  and  telephone  calls 
fixed  by  resolution  and  law ;  the  ofQce  of 
the  Chaplain;  and  so  on.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman propose  that  this  would  be  an 
across-the-board  reduction? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  is  not  an  across-the-board 
proposition.  It  Is  a  limitation  on  es- 
timated spending. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
salaries  of  Members  are  fixed  by  law — 
and  others  by  resolution — and  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  House  ac- 
cepts this  and  if  we  lead  the  way  to 
economy  in  Government  and  if  the  sal- 
aries are  not  reduced,  I  am  sure  a  bUl 
will  be  introduced  to  reduce  salaries  by 
5  percent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  In  a  very 
old  book  It  Is  said  that  "sufScient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  My  point  Is 
this:  This  committee  has  used  math- 
ematics to  determine  the  amoimts  in- 
volved in  this  bill.  There  are  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  at  such  and  such 
a  salary  and  when  that  is  multiplied 
you  come  up  with  a  certain  amount.  For 
instance,  for  compenspt'on  of  Members 
you  come  up  with  a  figure  of  $14,160,700. 

Pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  employees,  mileage  and  telephone 
allowances  and  the  Chaplain  and  so  on. 
We  would  be  reducing  our  salaries. 

I  think  this  committee  has  been  Just 
about  as  frugal  as  a  committee  could  be. 
We  have  ellmirkated  some  148  Jobs.  We 
have  eliminated  an  agency  of  Oovem- 


ment  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  years  and  years. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  who  would  apply 
the  '  expenditure  outs — the  postpone- 
ments— and  where  would  they  be  made? 

I  guess— I  can  only  guess— that  the 
man  who  has  the  money — for  example, 
the  Clerk  would  apply  the  postpone- 
ments so  far  as  his  office  is  concerned. 

There  are  funds  included  in  this  bill  for 
the  great  program  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  providing  books  for  the 
blind  and  the  physically  handicapped. 
Is  that  to  be  deferred,  or  postponed? 

I  would,  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  have 
voted  for  some  of  these  5  percent  expen- 
diture deferment  propositions.  But  I  say 
this  bill  has  come  nearer  to  meeting  the 
actual  requirements  than  any  bill  that 
has  come  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  always  fixed 
the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  by  law  and  we  have  always 
Insisted  on  preserving  the  rule  of  comity. 
We  should  never  do  anything  to  force  the 
other  body  to  break  the  rule.  This,  I  fear, 
would  break  the  tradition  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  If  you 
want  to  do  this,  it  should  be  done  by  law 
BXiA  not  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  that  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  there  is  lift  a  salary  that  Is  allowed 
here  for  Members,  employees,  staff  mem- 
bers, or  what  not  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  or  pursuant 
to  resolutions  or  law  passed  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  does  not  reduce  appropria- 
tions one  nickel.  What  it  does  say  is  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  you  cannot 
spend  more  than  so  much.  But  all  of  the 
money  carried  in  the  bill  can  be  obli- 
gated. To  stay  within  the  expenditure 
limitation  it  would  be  necessary,  perhaps, 
for  Members  to  wait  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  would  be 
1  day  after  June  30,  1968,  in  order  to  get 
their  pay  for  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  yield  to 
no  Member  of  this  House  when  it  comes 
to  being  educated  in  a  little  matter 
called  comity  between  the  two  bodies  of 
the  Congress.  I  think  most  of  you  know 
that  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
that  field.  For  12  years  now  I  have 
fought  the  battles  of  the  House  to  main- 
tain this  law  of  comity  when  the  other 
body  has  tried  to  impose  its  will  upon 
us,  and  we  have  always  been  successful 
in  seeing  that  that  did  not  happen. 

Today,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  shall  be  doing  the  very  thing  that  we 
have  been  fussing  all  these  years  with 
the  other  body  for  trying  to  do,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  the  conferees  on  the 


part  of  the  House  could  any  longer  make 
a  case  for  the  rule  of  comity  when  we  go  /" 
to  conference  with  the  other  body  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  which  in  effect 
provides  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  im- 
pose our  will  upon  the  other  body. 

We  should  practice  what  we  preach. 
I  think  every  Member  should  think 
about  this  before  voting  for  any  such 
amendment  as  this,  because  there  Is  a 
very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  com- 
ity involved. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention  to  the  Books 
for  the  Blind.  Last  year  the  item  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  was  $4,303,000.  Even 
with  the  cut  in  expenditures  that  amount 
this  year  would  be  $5,371,000,  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  So  there  would 
be  over  a  $1  miUlon  increase.  We  would 
not  be  cutting  that  program;  we  would 
still  be  increasing  that  program  by  (1 
million. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  today — and  I  hope  it  will 
be — limiting  the  spending  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  to  about  $218  million,  or 
$11  million  less  than  the  $229  million 
that  was  proposed  in  the  January  budget; 
spending  in  the  current  year  by  the 
agencies  provided  in  the  bill  is  estimated 
at  $209  million. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  spending 
in  fiscal  1968  would  be  limited  to  $218 
million,  or  $8,200,000  more  than  we  are 
spending  this  year  on  the  same  items. 
Since  the  amendment  goes  to  the  total 
spending  hi  the  bill,  I  am  sure  such  a 
cut  would  be  apportioned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  any  cuts  in  necessary  ex- 
penditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  having  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
pick  up  the  money.  This  does  not  lapse 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  not  be 
obligated.  You  would  not  have  to  pay 
that  on  the  day  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chakman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
Member's  annual  salary  rate  is  specifi- 
cally fixed  by  law,  and  that  a  Member 
could  go  into  court  to  collect  the  salary 
due,  if  that  were  necessary? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
Salaries  are  fixed  by  law,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  not  reduce  the  salaries  fixed 
by  law.  This  amendment  would  take  care 
of  those  items  which  are  not  fixed  by  law. 
and  there  are  many.  Some  are  fixed  by 
resolution. 

In  aU  honesty  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  assured  that  if  the  House 
adopts  the  amendment  today,  although 
salaries  will  not  be  cut  by  this,  there  will 
be  a  bill  introduced  in  legislative  form  to 
reduce  salaries  by  5  percent. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

No  one  could  challenge  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, my  colleague  from  Alabama 
and  dean  of  our  delegation,  is  one  of  the 
finest  fiscal  conservatives  in  this  House. 

I  believe  this  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  what  they  have  already  done 
toward  assuming  a  position  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  However,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  economy,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  Confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  a  $25  or  $29  billion 
deficit,  this  House  could  take  no  finer 
action  than  to  demonstrate  we  mean 
business  by  starting  with  ourselves. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  finer  thing  we 
could  do — not  that  any  Member  of  this 
House  is  overpaid;  indeed,  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  by  the  time 
the  average  Member  spends  what  he  has 
to  spend  in  conducting  his  office,  he  re- 
ceives no  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  he 
suffers  a  worse  comparability  gap  than 
anybody  else  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  we  can  here  graphically  demon- 
strate that  we  are  determined  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and  to  meet  the  fiscal  crisis. 

We  have  a  serious  fiscal  emergency  on 
our  hands.  It  seems  to  me  now  is  the  time 
to  act  responsibly,  and  this  is  the  place 
to  begin,  so  that  no  one  can  say  to  this 
Congress:  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years  we 
have  had  similar  amendments,  and  al- 
ways they  are  offered  on  the  floor  and 
never  In  the  committee,  that  I  can  recall. 
In  my  opinion,  this  type  of  amendment 
is  completely  unworkable  and  I  could 
show  will  not  necessarily  save  money. 
With  regard  to  the  average  department 
of  the  Government,  an  amendment  like 
this  would  give  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  the  right  of 
item  veto.  There  is  no  question  but  that, 
with  respect  to  the  average  department, 
this  would  be  surrendering  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  right  to  veto  anything  he  wished 
to. 

Judging  from  the  past — and  I  am  not 
referring  particularly  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration, but  to  all — I  have  seen 
many  times  where  such  cuts  were  ap- 
plied at  the  worst  possible  place. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  be- 
lieve this  whole  approach  is  unsound.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a  question. 
This  Is  not  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  are  dealing  with.  This  Is  a  con- 
glomeration of  various  and  sundry  serv- 
ices. Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  who 
In  the  world  has  the  authority,  insofar 
as  this  legislative  branch  is  concerned, 
to  make  determinations  that  would  be 
required  if  we  adopt  this  amendment? 
I  cannot  see  where  anyone  would  have 
the  right  to  make  this  determination  in 
this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  but  I 
can  throw  out  a  little  suggestion.  A  Mem- 
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ber  does  not  need  to  wait  for  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  to  cut  salaries.  Some  Mem- 
bers who  think  they  are  overpaid  can 
just  turn  back  5  percent  or  10  percent, 
or,  if  they  like,  the  whole  works. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
ceeding further,  this  is  serious.  Think 
about  it.  This  amendment  might  read  as 
though  we  are  voting  for  economy,  but 
are  we  not  showing  irresponsibility  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  in  the  peculiar 
place  where  it  is  offered,  where  there  is 
no  head,  where  there  is  no  departmental 
authority  in  any  individual  to  make  these 
determinations  ? 

I  ask  the  gentleman  In  all  sincerity: 
Who  would  have  the  power  under  exist- 
ing law  to  decide  where  there  should 
be  a  salary  cut.  or  the  elimination  of 
minority  employees,  or  eliminate  the 
Chaplain. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man frightens  me  for  this  reason.  Who 
makes  up  the  budget?  Somebody  cer- 
tainly does.  Somebody  certainly  has  that 
responsibility.  Then  he  would  have  the 
same  responsibility  for  allocating  these 
funds. 

I  just  wonder  whether  we  are  blindly 
going  ahead  with  a  budget  that  nobody 
has  responsibility  for.  We  had  better  do 
something  about  it.  If  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
but  I  am  as  wholly  without  an  answer 
to  his  question  as  he  is  without  one  to 
mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  all  amused — 
as  we  always  are — a  moment  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  and 
the  remarks  he  made  a  few  moments 
ago,  but  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
west  front  is  really  not  whether  profes- 
sional architects  are  wise  or  foolish.  But 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  about  the 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  that  is  that  they  are 
more  architects  than  is  the  so-called 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  is  whether 
this  House  Is  going  to  have  something  to 
say  about  what  happens  to  the  west  front 
of  our  Nation's  Capitol,  rather  than  have 
that  decision  be  made  indirectly,  either 
through  aai  appropriation  bill  or  simply 
by  the  action  of  an  employee  of  this 
House,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.- 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Reifel]  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  Architect  is  only  an  agent.  But  when 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEUER]  asked  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Andrews]  what  would 
happen  to  the  report  of  the  architects' 
committee  regarding  the  Madison  Li- 
brary building  the  chairman  said,  "You 
will  have  to  ask  the  Architect."  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  not  an  agent  at  all;  he  has 
long  been  the  moving  force  of  the  Com- 


mission on  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  members  of  that  Commission, 
occupied  with  many  other  responsibil- 
ities, have  largely  gone  along  with  his 
ideas,  although  they  certainly  do  have 
the  final  say  over  them  if  they  want  to 
veto  them. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  indicated 
a  moment  ago  that  the  proposal  for  ex- 
tending the  west  front  was  nothing  new. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  it  was  suggested 
many  years  ago,  but  the  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress has  gone  on  record  twice  or  three 
times  officially  against  that  old  Walter 
proposal.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  pres- 
ent extension  proposal  has  never  been 
officially  authorized  by  Congress  except 
as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill  many 
Congresses  ago;  a  rider  that  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  had  someone  elected  to  make  it. 
Indeed,  the  whole  legislative  authority 
for  the  west  front  is  very  vague  and 
shaky. 

The  House  has  never  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  on  the  west  front  itself, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition 
which  has  developed  in  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses and  across  the  country  funds  for 
constructing  the  west  front  would  have 
already  slipped  through  as  a  minor  item 
on  some  appropriation  bill,  either  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  or  a  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  like  this  one 
before  us  today. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  getting  the 
whole  idea  out  where  we  can  debate  It 
and  vote  it  either  up  or  down?  Do  we 
want  to  spend  $34  million  for  such  a 
project?  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee says  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a 
nickel  on  it  while  the  Vietnam  war  goes 
on.  Then  why  do  we  not  see  that  at  least 
a  few  dollars  of  the  half -million  dollars 
already  given  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  his  studies  are  used  at  least 
to  paint  the  west  front  and  to  do  a  little 
pointing  up  of  the  mortar  and  so  on?  Let 
us  do  something  at  least  to  make  this 
great  shrine  of  democracy  at  least  re- 
spectable for  the  time  it  is  going  to  re- 
main, and  while  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
tinues. 

Despite  what  the  distinguished  Speaker 
said  a  moment  ago,  there  has  never  been 
any  study  made  of  exactly  what  would 
be  Involved  in  repairing  and  restoring  the 
west  front,  or  what  it  would  cost.  If  the 
Architect  can  spend  $100,000  for  a  study 
of  what  is  needed  to  extend  the  west 
front,  certainly  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  few  dollars  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  in  detail  exactly  what  would 
be  needed  and  how  much  it  would  cost 
simply  to  repair  it.  It  should  be  cheaper 
and  simpler. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  am  arguing, 
and  I  believe  it  is  an  issue  on  which  we 
fairly  ought  to  be  allowed  to  debate  and 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  s^eld?  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  our  distingiiished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  what  the  gentlen&an  said,  be- 
cause I  have  already  discussed  it,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
said  nothing  would  be  done  on  the  west 
wall  while  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  on. 
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because  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  on  the  west  wall.  If  it  should 
cave  in.  we  might  have  to  move.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misquoted  on  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  was  quoting  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  tram  Alabama. 
He  said  that  nothing  was  going  to  be 
done  on  the  west  front,  or  any  m?pro- 
prlation  made,  during  the  duration  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Capitol  is,  not 
collapsing,  it  is  not  shifting  laterally.  It 
may  be  «<nHng  slightly  into  the  ground, 
but  all  those  fearsome  buttresses  out 
there  are  not  really  needed  at  all.  They 
are  Just  part  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign for  extending  the  west  front. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chaltman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Karsten,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJi.  10368)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  recommen- 
dation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

KOnON  TO  EXCOMMIT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo-  - 
tlon  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Kir.  BOW.  lam,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lir.  Bow  movea  to  reoommtt  the  bill  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  ApproprlatlonB  with  instruc- 
tions to  that  Committee  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  20,  Immediately  following  line  10, 
Inaert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  106.  Money  i^jproprlated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  96 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15) ." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  &fr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting.)  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  tables  and  tabu- 
lations during  my  remarks  while  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  H.R. 
10368,  and  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titie: 

B.  Con.  Bes.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 
marking  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genOeman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  publication,  Government  Em- 
ployees' Exchange,  deals  with  the  State 
Department's  handling  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka,  former  security  ofBcer  in 
the  Department. 

The  State  Department  is  now  trs^ng  to 
drop  10  of  the  13  charges  it  brought 
against  Otepka,  and  is  insisting  on  a 
closed-door  hearing  on  the  three  remain- 
ing charges.  This  latest  action  is  a  new 
and  foul  injustice  piled  on  the  many  in- 
justices that  have  been  a  part  of  this 
case  from  the  outset. 

First,  the  harassment  of  Otepka  by 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  other 
police-state  methods  oame  ^ly  after  he 


proved  that  one  of  his  superiors  was  a 
liar. 

Second,  for  more  than  3  years  the 
State  Department  has  been  smearing 
Otepka  on  the  basis  of  the  13  charges 
that  had  been  dnunmed  up  against  him. 
Third,  now  that  Otepka  says  he  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  10  of  the  charges 
were  a  willful  frameup,  the  State  De- 
partment is  protecting  itself  by  trying  to 
drop  those  charges. 

Fourth,  the  State  Department  is  In- 
sisting on  a  secret  hearing  before  a  State 
Department  offlcial.  This  secret  hearing 
is  scheduled  to  go  forward  over  the  pro- 
tests of  Otepka  and  his  lawyer.  They  say 
they  have  nothing  to  hide.  This  was  after 
a  promise  to  Otepka  that  a  Federal  judge 
would  preside  over  his  hearing. 

If  there  is  any  justification  for  secret 
personnel  hearings  it  Is  to  protect  the 
individual  employee,  and  not  to  protect 
the  bureaucracy  or  the  bureaucrats.  In 
this  Instance  the  whole  idea  is  perverted. 
Secrecy  is  being  used  to  bar  Otepka  from 
getting  his  full  story  before  the  public, 
and  to  protect  the  State  Department 
hierarchy  from  embarrassment. 

The  Inaction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  shocking.  It  is  an  abdication 
to  the  political  expediency  of  the  State 
Department. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the  May 
31  issue  of  the  Government  Employees' 
Exchange : 

A  serious.  Internal  crisis  has  developed 
within  the  State  Department  regarding  the 
handling  of  the  Otto  Otepka  appeal  hear- 
ings now  scheduled  to  begin  on  June  5,  fol- 
lowing the  return  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  from  hla 
African  tour,  an  authoritative  source  within 
the  Department  told  this  newspaper  last 
week.  Mr.  Otepka,  a  OS-16  with  an  annual 
salary  of  $20,585  employed  as  a  Personnel 
Security  Specialist  In  the  Department,  Is  ap- 
pealing his  "firing"  which  was  to  have  taken 
effect  43  months  ago,  on  November  5,  1963, 
on  13  charges,  Including  the  allegation  that 
he  "mutilated"  confidential  documents  be- 
fore giving  them  to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  which  had  been  In- 
vestigating security  practices  at  the  State 
Department. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  Spe- 
cial Hearing  Officer,  Edward  Dragon,  with 
Irving  Jaffe,  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
pressing  the  Department's  charges,  and 
Roger  Robb.  an  Attorney,  defending  Mr. 
Otepka. 

Through  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Otepka  has  asked 
for  an  open,  public  hearing.  The  State  De- 
partment has  ruled  that  secrecy  must  be  em- 
ployed In  the  proceedings  to  "protect"  Mr. 
Otepka's  privacy  and  to  "safeguard  the  claa- 
slfled  documents"  which  might  be  Involved 
In  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Robb  objects.  He  has  Insisted  that 
"both  arguments  are  mvalld."  and  adds  that 
"the  employee  In  this  case  doesnt  want  to 
be  protected.  And  there  are  no  classified 
documents  Involved;  every  one  of  them  has 
been  published  In  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  the 
case,"  he  concluded. 

Besides  the  controversy  over  the  question 
of  an  "open"  or  a  "secret"  hearing,  The  Ex- 
change has  been  authoritatively  Informed 
by  a  source  close  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  that,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jaffe, 
who  formerly  worked  for  Mr.  Katzenbach  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Under  Secretary 
has  recommended  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment drop  10  charges  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearings.  These  10  revolve  around  the  issue 


of    the    alleged    "mutilation"    of    claaslfled 
documents. 

The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  Is  Mr.  Jafle's  fear  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  Information 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  persons  actual- 
ly Involved  In  the  "mutilations"  and.  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  In  their 
prssent  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  thU  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  wUl  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
persons  so  exposed.  In  turn,  these  persons 
have  already  Indicated  they  wUl  reveal  the 
Identities  of  the  "top  persons"  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  had  Instructed  them  to 
"mutilate"  the  documents  and  to  "plant 
them"  In  Mi".  Otepka's  bum  bags  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  It  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka 
had  carried  out  the  mutilations. 

Another  reason  for  Mr.  Katzenbach's  sup- 
port for  Mr.  JaCe's  recommendation,  The 
Exchange  was  Informed,  Is  the  consideration 
that  "selected  out"  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  has  charged  three  of  his 
former  superiors  not  only  with  "mutilating" 
but  with  actually  "destroying"  original  pages 
of  his  1961  efficiency  report  forging  substitute 
pages  and  Inserting  these  Into  his  record  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  original.  Mr.  Koczak 
has  repeatedly  asked  the  Department  of  Stete 
to  prepare  a  chronology  of  these  events  and 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  results.  Up  to  the 
present,  the  Department  has  evaded  answer- 
ing Mr.  Koczak's  request  and  has  omitted 
discussing  this  issue  of  the  "destruction  of 
the  original  pages"  In  Its  correspondence  with 
Senators.  Mr.  Katzenbach  Is  reported  to  feel 
that  m  the  event  the  "mutilation  of  docu- 
ments" charges  are  pressed  against  Mr. 
Otepka,  such  a  strong  precedent  would  have 
been  created  that  the  State  Department 
could  no  longer  deny  a  hearing  to  Mr.  Koczak 
on  the  slmUar  charge  Mr.  Koczak  raised  re- 
garding the  "destruction"  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  of  the  original  pages  of  his  1961 
emclency  report.  By  dropping  the  "mutUa- 
tlon  of  documents"  charges  now  against  Mr. 
Otepka.  Mr.  Katzenbach  Is  reported  to  feel 
the  State  Department  can  continue  to 
prolong  delaying  answering  Mr.  Koczak's 
charges. 

The  Exchange's  Informant  stated  further 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  appears  to 
have  been  Impressed  by  Mr.  Katzenbach's 
and  Mr.  Jaffe's  views  and  that  there  Is  a 
very  good  prospect  that  the  "mutilation  of 
documents"  charges  will  be  dropped  when 
the  Otepka  hearings  are  opened. 

Besides  embarrassment  to  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Otepka  case  Is  now  also  be- 
coming an  embarrassment  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  The  Exchange  learned  from 
a  State  Department  source  close  both  to 
Jules  Bsssln  and  to  Robert  T.  Hennemeyer, 
Mr.  Bassln's  successor,  in  the  Office  of  Func- 
tional Personnel  Programs,  which  supervises 
all  civil  service  employees  at  the  State  De- 
partment. Mr.  Bassln,  previously  In  charge  of 
Mr.  Otepka's  personal  files,  was  named  by 
Mr.  Koczak  as  one  of  three  Foreign  Service 
OfBcers  who  "manipulated"  his  own  eflVclency 
record  before  sending  It  to  the  1964  Selection 
Board  which  recommended  Mr.  Koczak's 
"firing"  by  "selection  out"  without  a  hearing 
and  without  confrontation. 

According  to  this  source  close  to  Mr. 
Hennemeyer,  one  of  the  main  problems  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  that  Mr. 
Otepka.  a  Civil  Service  Classified  Employee. 
GS-15,  has  not  had  a  performance  rating  for 
six  years,  beginning  with  1962  when  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Class  One,  William  Bos- 
well,  refused  to  write  Mr.  Otepka's  per- 
formance rating  unless  WUllam  J.  Crockett, 
then  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration  Issued  a  direct,  explicit  order 
In  writing  that  he  do  so.  Mr.  Crockett  did 
not  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  since 
then  has  taken  no  action  against  the  State 


Department's  violation  of  the  dvll  service 
regulations  on  the  grounds  that  both  Mr. 
Crockett  and  Mr.  Boewell  were  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Otepka's  current  nominal  supervisor  Is 
P80-1  Marvin  Oentlle,  formerly  with  the 
CIA;  his  actual  "supervisor"  is  domestic  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  Officer,  Maximum  U.S. 
Duty,  Oeorge  W.  French,  Jr.,  a  "protege"  of 
Mr.  Crockett  oonmilssloned  In  the  "domestic" 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  so  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  service  regulations.  Neither  has 
given  Mr.  Otepka  a  performance  rating,  yet 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  not  pro- 
ceeded against  either  Mr.  OentUe  or  against 
Mr.  French  on  the  same  grounds  that  It  did 
not  take  action  against  Mr.  Crockett  or  Mr. 
Boswell,  namely  that  they  themselves  are  not 
subject  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission's 
supervision. 

Another  "headache"  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  according  to  the  same  source, 
is  the  question  whether  Mr.  Otepka's  pres- 
ent duties  on  "detaU'<  to  a  position  entitled 
"Personnel  Security  Specialist"  are  commen- 
surate with  hla  GS-16,  Step  6  salary  of  $20.- 
685.00.  The  most  recent  DS-1032  Form  on 
B4r.  Otepka,  effective  December  25.  1966,  de- 
tailing him  for  the  seventh  time  to  this  po- 
sition states  that  his  duties  are  "to  compile 
materials  obtained  during  the  previous  de- 
tails pertaining  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  other  publications  emanating  from 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  various 
phases  of  the  Security/Loyalty  Programs  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  Govern- 
mental Agencies  relative  to  Congressional 
Interpretation  of  E.O.  10450  and  related  pro- 
cedures and  to  render  a  status  report." 

Classifiers  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concede  that  the  identical  functions  per- 
formed at  the  Library  of  Congress  are  done 
by  workers  at  the  OS-6  to  GS-7  level.  The 
top  step  m  GS-7  is  $8,368.  or  $12,000  less  than 
Mr.  Otepka's  current  pay.  Thus,  The  Ex- 
change's source  revealed,  the  Civil  Service 
Commlaeion  Is  coming  under  increasing 
criticism  for  having  faUed  to  conduct  a  desk 
audit  of  the  position  to  which  Mr.  Otepka 
has  been  "detaUed"  for  the  last  thirty-nine 
months.  A  further  criticism,  related  to  this, 
Is  that  Mr.  Otepka's  seven  details,  each  for 
six  months,  violates  the  statutes  and  the 
civil  service  regulations  that  allow  only  one 
such  "detail"  for  six  months  and,  thereaf- 
ter, the  poeltlon  must  be  fiUed  by  a  civil 
service  employee   "assigned"  to  It. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Missouri  insists  upon  his  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU^nd  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  tolmswer  to  their 
names: 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF 
1967  To  PROVIDE  A  BETTER  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  THE  CITIZENS  OF 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

CALL   or   TBX    HOITSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accordance 
with  the  established  custom,  and  in  view 
of  the  hour,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  in  order 
to  honor  the  President's  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  Insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  President's  message 
contains  an  embargo  imtil  delivered  to 
the.  Congress  on  Jime  1,  1967,  which  in- 
cludes any  and  all  references  to  any 
material  in  this  message. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  insist  upon 
my  point  of  order 
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Abbltt 

FHiIton,  Tenn. 

Abernethy 

Gardner 

AAhmore 

GathlngB 

Ptillbln 

Baring 

Gray 

Pickle 

Bates 

GiUTiey 

Pollock 

Battln 

Halleck 

Qule 

Bell 

Banna 

Relnecke 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Besnlck 

Brsdemas 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bray 

Heckler.  Mass.. 

Rlegle 

Brown,  Calif. 

mcks 

Rivers 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hollfield 

Roudebuah 

Btirton,  Utah 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

CabeU 

Ichord 

St.  Onge 

CeUer 

Jacobs 

Staggers 

Clark 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stubblefleld 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Sullivan 

Conyers 

King.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

Komegay 

Tlernan 

Dlggs 

Kuykendall 

Vander  Jagt 

DlngeU 

Kyi 

Vlgortto 

Dow 

Landrum 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Leggett 

Watklns 

Dulskl 

Lloyd 

Whalen 

Eckbardt 

Long,  La. 

WhaUey 

Edwards,  La. 

Lukens 

Wmiamn,  Miss 

Erlenborn 

McClory 

wiuu 

Everett 

Mailliard 

WUson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Pascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Felghan 

Monagan 

Younger 

Foley 

Nichols 

Zlon 

Priedel 

Nix 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
distinguished  minority  lesuier  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  my  distinguished  friend 
the  minority  leader,  we  have  completed 
the  legislative  business  for  this  week,  and 
we  will  ask  that  after  the  conclusion  of 
proceedings  for  today  the  House  adjourn 
over  imtil  Monday  next. 

In  response  to  the  Inquiry  regarding 
the  program  for  next  week,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  will  be  three  suspensions: 

HJl.  9682,  extending  authority  for 
loans  to  certain  ofBcers  of  Federal  Re- 
serve bcmks  and  Federal  credit  unions; 

HJl.  10226,  providing  additional  mail- 
ing privileges  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces; 
and 

HJl.  4241,  extending  period  for  In  lieu 
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payments  on  real  property  transferred 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  will  consider  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Wednesday  the  House  will  consider 
HJl.  10328,  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  House  will  continue  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  1318.  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1967. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  know  of  no 
additions  to  the  program  at  this  time, 
but  we  always  make  the  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  business 
may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  JUNE  5, 
1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIDENCY  VOTING  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on 
the  free  mobility  of  its  citizens  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  strange 
that  we  have  allowed  the  voting  rights 
of  these  persons  to  be  lost  due  to  State 
residence  requirements  that  must  be  met 
in  order  to  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Freedom  of  opportunity 
often  means  that  an  individual  must 
move  from  one  location  to  another  In 
order  to  advance  in  his  career,  and  it 
seems  inequitable  that  he  must  do  so  at 
the  price  of  his  right  to  vote. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  "The 
Political  Process  in  America,"  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  several  concrete  sugges- 
tions for  improving  our  election  proce- 
dures. I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
one  entitled  "Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1967"  wherein  he  proposes : 

A  citizen,  otberwlM  qualified  to  vote  im- 
der  the  lawg  of  a  State,  may  not  be  denied 
111*  vote  In  a  Presidential  election  U  be  be- 


comes a  resident  of  the  State  by  the  first  day 
of  September  preceding  the  election. 

In  response  to  numerous  complaints 
from  new  residents,  my  own  State  of 
Colorado  several  years  ago  took  steps  to 
rectify  this  palpable  inequity.  It  reduced 
the  residency  requirement — In  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  only— from 
1  year  to  6  months.  That  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  went  far  enough. 

In  voting  for  State  and  local  candi- 
dates there  is  some  justification  for  more 
lengthy  residence  requirements,  inas- 
much as  the  newcomer  may  not  be 
suflBciently  informed  on  the  candidates 
involved  and  the  issues  at  stake.  That 
argument  does  not  apply  to  a  national 
contest. 

The  right  to  vote  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion should  never  be  curtailed  by  un- 
reasonable residence  requirements.  The 
insertion  of  criminal  penalties  would 
seem  to  foreclose  multiple  voting  by  one 
individual  and  the  reasonable  residence 
requirements  set  out  In  the  proposed 
legislation  would  also  foreclose  the  foot- 
loose wanderer  from  asserting  his  right 
to  vote  when  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
if  he  qualifies. 

To  deprive  five  to  eight  million  per- 
sons from  exercising  a  constitutional 
right  is  cause  enough  to  initiate  immedi- 
ate action  to  stop  these  abuses.  I  favor 
prompt  enactment  of  the  President's 
proposal  so  that  this  problem  will  be 
alleviated  by  the  next  presidential 
election. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
message  to  the  leaders  of  the  Middle  East 
countries.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed 
the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
support  of  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  area.  This  policy  has  been  proclaimed 
by  our  last  three  Presidents  and  is  one 
which  I  strongly  support. 

A  peaceful  solution  to  the  flareup  in 
the  Middle  East  is  possible,  but  will  come 
about  only  when  those  nations  which 
continue  to  fan  the  fire  realize  that  a 
serious  violation  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  an  independent  state  will  not 
be  permitted. 

During  this  critical  period,  the  Israel 
Government  has  exercised  remarkable 
restraint.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  con- 
duct is  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  a  struggling  democracy  which  seeks 
to  have  intemationaJ  disputes  resolved 
through  diplomatic,  rather  than  military 
action.  If  the  other  principals  to  this 
dispute  act  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
threat  of  war  can  be  eliminated. 

In  view  of  an  existing  international 
agreement,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  nation 
can  support  Egypt's  position  of  denying 
to  Israel  shipping  access  to  its  port  of 
Elath,  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

It  is  especially  Ironic  that  the  Soviets 
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have  given  so  much  encouragement  to 
President  Nasser  and  continue  to  support 
his  action  while  the  U.S.SJI.  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  for  access  to  Western  waters. 

While  the  Russlans^are  maintaining 
the  United  Arab  Republic  has  every  right 
to  prohibit  the  passage  of  Israel  ships 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  they  are 
sending  their  own  vessels  through  the 
territorial  waters  of  Turkey. 

I  have  been  following  closely  the  devel- 
opments  in  this  matter  and  am  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  sincere  eflforts  by 
the  United  States  and  others  to  bring 
about  an  Arab-Israel  entente  have  been 
rejected  by  President  Nasser  without  any 
apparent  concern  over  the  dangerous 
alternative. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  will  be  successful  in  Its 
effort  to  satisfactorily  resolve  the  dispute 
at  an  early  date. 

In  addition  to  opening  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  for  Israel  shipping,  a  United  Na- 
tions settlement  should  also  contain  pro- 
vision for  the  prompt  redeployment  of 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  along  the  Arab- 
Israeli  borders.  Such  action  can  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  Middle  East 
situation. 

In  the  absence  of  prompt  and  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  maritime  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
should  give  immediate  consideration  to 
collective  action,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  to  assure  the  free  passage  of 
Israel  ships  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 
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STRICTER  CONTROLS  ON  DAIRY 
IMPORTS  NEEDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  unfavorable  economic 
position  of  the  American  farmer  and 
more  specifically  the  Impact  of  increas- 
ing dairy  imports  on  our  half  million 
dairy  farmers. 

Cash  receipts  in  the  farming  industry 
reached  $5.51  billion  in  1966— an  all  time 
high.  However,  USDA  estimates  indicate 
farm  income  in  1967  will  be  down  5  per- 
cent from  1966.  Also  there  was  a  13-per- 
cent decline  in  the  number  of  dairy  herds 
last  year.  Farmers  are  discouraged  be- 
cause current  prices  are  below  the  level 
needed  to  provide  a  fair  return  for  their 
labor  and  investment.  Last  month  the 
farm  parity  ratio  went  to  an  all  time  low 
of  72 — a  depression  level.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry is  much  too  important  a  segment 
of  our  economy  to  be  sacrificed  without 
serious  effects  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Increased  dairy  imports  have  had  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  dairy  farmer,  the 
dairy  industry,  and  our  national  econ- 
omy. Dairy  Imports  began  to  rise  sharply 
in  1964  and  have  increased  every  year 
since.  Dairy  imports  totaled  0.9  billion 
{wimds  in  1965.  They  rose  sharply  to  2.7 


billion  poimds  in  1966  and  are  expected 
to  reach  an  all  time  high  of  SVz  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  1967.  Much 
of  the  increase  in  Imports  has  been  from 
evasive-type  products — those  of  butter- 
fat-sugar  mixtures  alone  displaced  a 
market  for  U.S.  mixtures  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production.  This  is 
a  sizable  slice  and  comes  out  of  the 
profltmaking  end  of  domestic  production. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  comparison 
between  the  estimated  volume  of  dairy 
imports  in  1967  with  production  in  my 
State  of  Kansas.  The  3^  billion  pounds 
would  be  equal  to  2  years'  production  of 
all  dairy  cows  in  Kansas  and  an  esti- 
mated 12  years'  production  from  the  52 
counties  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  dairy  imports  held  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  will  prompt  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  under  their  emer- 
gency authority  of  the  Dairy  Impwrt  Act. 
We  need  more  sensible  restrictions  on 
dairy  imports,  including  controls  on  the 
importation  of  the  evasive-type  products. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  already 
voiced  its  concern  in  this  matter.  Over 
150  House  Members,  myself  Included, 
have  introduced  dairy  import  bills;  and 
over  half  of  the  Senators  have  coau- 
thored  similar  legislation. 

This  is  a  most  urgent  matter  and  one 
which  we  should  correct  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Our  experience  over  the  past 
few  years  is  that  existing  laws  have  not 
provided  adequate  and  effective  controls 
on  dairy  Imports.  Also,  adequate  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  milk  products  are  vital 
to  our  national  security.  We  cannot  rely 
on  overseas  sources  of  these  essential 
foods  in  case  of  world  crisis,  and  even 
now  the  situation  is  not  one  of  peace  and 
quiet. 

If  we  fail  to  place  reasonable  controls 
on  dairy  imports  now,  we  may  face  a 
real  crisis  in  case  of  national  emergency 
at  some  future  date.  Also  the  Nation's 
500,000  dairy  farmers,  already  hurt  by  a 
cost-price  squeeze,  should  not  have  to 
take  the  brunt  of  still  lower  prices  caused 
by  increased  Imports  of  dairy  products. 


McNAMARA  MUST  GO 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Defense  Department  made  their 
weekly  announcement  of  casualties  In 
Vietnam.  There  were  313  American  boys 
killed  last  week  and  well  over  2,000 
wounded.  The  previous  week  337  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  thousands  wounded. 
Total:  over  10,000  killed,  over  63.000 
wounded. 

We  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  grow- 
ing casualty  lists  when  there  is  a  period 
of  escalation,  but  unless  the  escalation  is 
designed  to  win  and  bring  this  conflict  to 
a  prompt,  honorable  and  responsible  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  possible  to  Justify  this 
gross  and  criminal  waste  of  our  young 
men. 


Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamsu-a  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense since  before  our  active  participation 
in  Vietnam.  Congress  has  provided  him 
with  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  In- 
deed, in  some  instances,  more  than  re- 
quested. However,  wrong  decisions,  gross 
errors,  miscalculations  and  an  arrogant 
disregard  of  the  military  facts  of  life, 
have  caused  the  American  people  to  lose 
confidence  in  Secretary  McNsunara.  His 
mishandling  of  the  Reserve-National 
Guard  components,  his  one-basket  mis- 
sile concept,  his  refusal  to  recognize 
maritime  shortages,  his  calculator,  push- 
button, statistical  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems, his  poor  Judgment  in  his  declara- 
tions concerning  deadlines,  and  predic- 
tions of  winning  or  losing  leads  to  but 
one  reluctant  conclusion:  McNamara 
must  be  replaced. 

I  fully  recognize  It  Is  a  most  serious 
st^p  during  these  critical  times,  to  re- 
place a  leader  in  our  defense  complex; 
and  the  other  powers  in  the  world  may 
question  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  can  we  afford  to  worry  about 
image  when  the  lives  of  American  fight- 
ing men  are  being  drained  away  at  a  rate 
of  about  50  a  day,  with  no  indication  or 
evidence  whatsoever  that  we  are  win- 
ning or  planning  to  conclude  the  confiict? 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  pin  the  blame  on 
Mr.  McNamara  alone,  or  anyone  else  at 
this  time,  but  a  record  of  failures,  wrong 
guesses,  miscalculations  and  lack  of  offi- 
cial candor  requires  a  change. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  directing  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requesting  him  to  seriously  con- 
sider replacing  Mr.  McNamara  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  as  a  step  designed  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  operation  of  our  Defense 
Department,  and  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  to  the  youth  of  our  country  that 
they  are  not  being  sacrificed  in  an  end- 
less confiict  due  to  miscalculation  and 
cloudy  objectives. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNUAL  MEMORIAL  DAY 
SERVICE  AT  ANTIETAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  when  Americans 
throughout  the  world  paused  to  observe 
Memorial  Day,  a  ceremony  of  special 
significance  was  held  at  Sharpsburg, 
Md. 

Just  100  years  ago,  on  May  30,  1867, 
the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  gathered  at  Sharpsburg,  at  the 
site  of  the  bitter  and  bloody  Battle  of 
Antietam,  for  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing the  sacrifices  made  by  men  on  both 
sides  of  that  conflict.  This  May  30,  at  the 
100th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Service  at 
the  Antietam  National  Cemetery,  I  was 
privileged  to  Join  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  paying  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
commitment  of  the  brave  Americans  who 
have  fought  In  all  of  our  Nation's  wars. 


At  a  time  when  young  Americans  are 

dying  for  their  country's  principles  every 
day  in  Vietnam,  halfway  around  the 
world,  it  was  especially  appropriate  for 
us  to  meet  for  this  observance  at  Antie- 
tam, the  site  of  the  bloodiest  major  en- 
gagement ever  fought  on  American  soil. 
Through  this  service,  we  were  reminded 
again  not  only  of  the  tragedies  of  war, 
but  of  the  continuity  of  our  struggle  to 
advance  the  basic  tenets  of  liberty  and 
justice  upon  which  our  Nation  was  built. 

It  was  a  particular  honor  to  have  as 
the  major  speaker  on  Tuesday,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
1st  U.S.  Army.  In  his  remarks,  General 
Johnson  invoked  the  faith  in  America, 
and  the  will  to  defend  her  freedoms, 
which  he  described  as  "the  foundation 
of  individual  responsibility  to  our  Na- 
tion in  her  dedication  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  in  our  troubled  world. 

Summarizing  the  ideological  competi- 
tion of  the  cold  war.  General  Johnson 
called  on  all  Americans  to  maintain  per- 
spective, to  recall  the  price  paid  in  the 
past  to  protect  our  national  integrity, 
and  to  renew  our  obligations  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  deserve  our  thanks  for 
their  continuing  sponsorship  of  these 
Memorial  Day  services  at  Antietam.  Spe- 
cial thanks  should  go  to  Comdr. 
Woodrow  P.  Robertson  and  the  men  of 
Antietam  Post  No.  236,  who  have  served 
our  heritage  so  well  by  planning  and  di- 
recting this  impressive  commemorative 
ceremony. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  General  Johnson's  re- 
marks, amd  also  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  first  Memorial  Day 
service,  held  at  Sharpsburg  just  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  IOOth  Annivebsart:    1867-1967 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Grand  Army  of 
Republic  converged  on  the  little  town  of 
Sharpsburg,  Maryland  on  the  30th  of  May  to 
hold  very  solemn  services  to  commemorate 
the  many  from  among  them  who  had  loet 
their  lives  in  a  very  bitter  conflict  Just  passed. 
Most  pressing  In  their  thoughts  was  the  war 
of  many  names  but  rightly  a  war  of  brother 
against  brother.  They  came  Into  the  town  by 
every  kind  of  conveyance  of  the  day.  The 
main  force  came  by  rail  and  the  N  &  W  RaU- 
way  and  Antietam  Station  became  headquar- 
ters for  the  occasion  and  the  present  day 
event. 

History  tells  us  of  the  many  achievements 
they  recorded  for  posterity.  We  see  part  of 
this  today.  The  beautiful  trees  lining  our 
western  approach  to  this  town  were  planted. 
We  are  told  that  the  participants  would  have 
shade  and  be  able  to  rest  here,  that  some 
comfort  would  be  given  on  their  long  march 
to  Cemetery  Hill.  This  occasion  In  those  days 
took  weeks  of  the  participants'  time  as  some 
sought  and  searched  the  fields  of  Antietam 
for  knowledge  of  loved  ones  burled  or  lost 
here.  Stories  were  exchanged  leading  some- 
times to  recovery  of  things  very  dear  to  them. 

The  state  of  Maryland  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  burial  place  for  Union  dead  at  Antietam 
bought  the  site  of  the  present  day  Antietam 
National  Battlefield  Cemetery  and  later  gave 
this  site  to  the  Federal  Government.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  in  nearby  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  to  Intern  the  Confederate  dead  in 
Rose  HIU  Cemetery.  Feelings  between  the  two 
groups  stlU  ran  high  at  this  period. 

During  later  years  the  present  day  Battle- 
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field  wsa  secured,  but  many  yean  later  real 
effort  was  put  forth  by  many  groups,  of 
wblch  the  American  Legion  was  outstanding, 
to  enlarge,  renovate  and  generally  Improve 
the  Antletam  National  Battlefield  site.  Today 
among  many  other  Improvements  the  Burn- 
tide  Bridge  area  standB  apart  from  modem 
day  living. 

The  100th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Service 
as  will  be  presented  here  this  May  30th  will 
be  very  much  like  the  original  services  with 
the  varlotiB  bands  playing  prior  to  The  Me- 
morial Service,  combined  with  a  manunoth 
parade  with  participants  from  many  places. 
The  theme  and  purpose  always  remains  the 
same — to  memorialize  the  dead  of  all  our 
country's  war. 

Anna—  BT   MAJ.   OXN.   CHAILKS  E.   JOBK8OM, 

Chixv  OF  Stait,  FnsT  T7.S.  Auct,  at  thx 
MXMOKIAI.  DAT  ExxaciSES,  Antiktam  Na- 
TioNAi,  CEicvrxsT,  Sharpsburo,  Mo.,  Mat 
30,  1967 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  an  honor  to 
share  with  Antletam  Poet  236  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  my  fellow  Americans,  these 
Memorial  Day  exercises  on  this  hallowed 
ground. 

There  Is  obviously  nothing  that  my  words 
can  add  to  the  record  of  valor  that  was  writ- 
ten on  this  Antletam  battlefield  In  the  bitter 
fighting  of  September  1862. 

•This  centennial  monument  and  the  other 
memorials  here  stand  as  the  tribute  of  the 
American  people  to  those  who  fought  and 
died  In  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  battle 
during  the  four  long  years  of  that  war. 

The  men  in  gray  under  General  Lee  and 
those  In  blue  under  General  McClellan — 
Americans  all — fought  each  other  well  and 
bravely  for  what  all  believed  to  be  right. 
Neither  side  won  a  victory  that  day,  but  the 
tide  of  war  moved  on  until  the  nation  was 
united  once  again — geographically  and  In 
■plrlt. 

It  was  In  this  imlty  of  spirit  that  the 
tradition  of  Memorial  Day  was  bom  Just  one 
hundred  years  ago.  With  the  passing  of  the 
years,  this  holiday  has  become  a  salute  to 
the  military  dead,  not  only  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  of  all  the  conflicts  In  which  our  nation 
has  been  Involved. 

So,  today.  In  ceremonies  throughout  our 
country,  the  American  people  are  honoring 
oar  warrior  dead  of  the  past  as  well  as  those 
who  are  dying  In  combat  even  now  In  South- 
east Asia,  half-way  around  the  world  from 
this  peaceful  scene. 

All  of  those  we  honor  today  have  paid  the 
highest  possible  price  for  freedom. 

All  were  united  In  faith  and  xoill — faith  In 
the  worth  of  freedom  and  the  vaill  to  defend 
It  at  the  cost  of  life  Itself. 

This  faith  and  this  toill  are  the  founda- 
tion of  Individual  responsibility  to  our  na- 
tion in  her  dedication  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  our  troubled  world. 

Individual  responsibility  Is  Inherent  In 
defense  of  freedom  from  both  external 
threats  and  Internal  dangers.  Individual  re- 
■pcnslblllty  also  Is  essential  to  our  country's 
defense  of  other  nations  whose  freedoms  are 
In  peril. 

The  need  for  armed  strength  to  defend 
freedom  Is  Imperative  in  the  race  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  that  has  confronted  our  coun- 
tij  and  her  free  world  allies  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  That  challenge  has  not  dimin- 
ished In  gravity  since  there  Is  no  let-up  In 
the  Commimlst  tactics  and  drive  to  Incite 
turbulence,  exploit  minorities,  plot  coups, 
falsify  alms,  exploit  under-developed  coun- 
tries, and  Ignite  and  support  so-called  ware 
of  national  liberation. 

■ven  as  Hitler  warned  the  world  of  his  evil 
deelgns  In  "Meln  Kampf ,"  Just  as  clearly  have 
the  Chinese  Communists  revealed  their  plans 
for  global  conquest  In  a  militant  elghteen- 
thouiiand-word  document  published  on  the 
and  of  September  1965.  In  this  manifesto 
they  establish  tha  precept  that  "poUtleal 


power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gim"  and 
outline  In  detail  their  Intent  to  eventually 
take  over  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
via  continuing  wars  of  liberation  based,  as  a 
springboard,  on  the  so-called  rural  areas  of 
the  world  Identified  as  being  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America. 

Poeslbly  even  more  Insidious  and  Just  as 
clear  Is  the  threat  of  international  commu- 
nism as  promulgated  and  directed  by  the 
Soviet  Union — a  threat  which  has  not  really 
diminished  In  capability  in  spite  of  what 
some  may  think.  It  Is  their  design  to  Impose 
their  brand  of  government  on  the  world  and 
follow  that  by  installing  their  way  of  life — 
Socialist  communism.  As  much  as  we  In  the 
free  world  mistrust  and  dislike  communism 
as  a  thesis — that  is,  complete  subordination 
of  the  Individual  to  the  state  as  a  requisite 
for  making  a  livelihood  as  specified  by  the 
state — I  do  not  think  we  as  a  people  or  na- 
tion could  object  to  communism  simply  as  a 
social  system  that  happens  to  be  different 
from  free  enterprise.  No,  that  Is  not  the  point! 
The  thing  that  we  object  to  is  the  method  by 
which  the  Communists  go  about  establishing 
the  required  conditiouB  to  enable  them  to 
impose  their  social  system.  The  keystone 
credo  of  all  Communists  is  that  "the  end 
Justifies  the  means."  Fo  nation  In  history 
has  freely  and  willingly  embraced  commu- 
nism, including  Russia.  Each  and  every  na- 
tion practicing  communism  has  first  had  a 
totalitarian  political  syttem  imposed  upon  It 
and  then  has  been  forced  to  accept  Marxist- 
Leninist  socialism  or  some  facsimile  thereof, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not !  The  pattern  re- 
peats Itself  through  subversion,  Insurgency 
and  outright  aggression  as  we  are  experienc- 
ing now  in  Vietnam.  Call  that  a  war  of  liber- 
ation If  you  like,  as  the|  Communists  do.  But 
from  what  are  free  man  being  liberated? — 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  as  they  please  or 
can?  The  right  to  vote*  The  right  of  protec- 
tion by  law? — the  right  of  free  speech?  The 
option  of  a  religion? — the  right  of  freedom 
Itself?  Remember,  the  chains  come  only 
after  a  war  of  liberation,  or  Insurgency,  or  a 
Commiinist  coup,  not  before. 

Our  forefathers  won  our  American  heritage 
by  two  hundred  years  of  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
cooperation  and  vision,  culminating  in  a  war 
amongst  themselves — eiempllfled  by  the  dead 
of  this  battlefield— to  decide  whether  they 
would  remain  one  nation  under  God  or  dis- 
integrate— this  war  was  one  of  the  final  acta 
which  forced  and  unified  our  great  country. 
Do  we  want  to  be  liberated  from  all  that  we 
have  won — from  all  thle?  It  can  happen.  We 
have  eetablished  our  way  of  life — we  have 
protected  our  system  against  every  threat 
and  at  great  cost.  Within  the  framework  of 
this  ideal  we  have  not  hesitated  in  the  past 
to  help  other  countries  in  their  pursuit  of 
freedom  or  In  resisting  aggression  as  a  pre- 
lude to  oppression  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 
No  country  has  operated  on  such  a  plane  of 
unselfishnew.  Certainly  some  self-interest 
was  involved,  but  no  country  within  the  re- 
corded history  of  this  world  has  ever  picked 
up  the  defeated  enacay — freed  him — fed 
him — clothed  him — protected  him.  yes  and 
even  paid  him.  Few  countries  In  modem 
times  have  offered  the  blood  of  their  sons  to 
protect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  other  lesser 
coimtries.  Ridiculous?  Idealistic?  Maybe.  But 
If  we  want  to  preserve  ourselves  and  our 
world  from  the  Communist  menace  then 
someone  has  to  do  it.  At  this  point  in  history 
It  appears  that  this  country  is  about  the  only 
one  with  the  will,  the  guts,  and  the  vision 
to  do  the  Job.  Although  it  would  seem  that 
the  Umted  States  has  clearly  presented  Its 
true  character  to  the  world,  nevertheless  we 
are  being  accused  as  Imperialists,  warmongers 
and  worse,  from  without  and  from  within. 
Why  are  our  alms  and  Intentions  so  misun- 
derstood and  malignedt  Partly  it  Is  because 
the  Conunimlsts  have  been  successful  In 
solidifying  and  propagandizing  their  lies 
against  us.  Partly  It  is  because  we  are  divided 


from  within  and  the  Commimlsts  are  sup- 
porting and  sometimes  directing  this  dlvl- 
siveness.  Also,  we  have  begun  to  question 
those  eternal  truths  that  we  have  always  held 
as  immutable  and  dear  while  at  the  same 
time  not  substituting  anything  of  substance 
to  fill  the  vacuum  so  created!  And  lastly  we 
are  not  speaking  out  for  our  country. 

Who  will  speak  for  the  United  States  ol 
America?  By  the  Eternal  God,  I  will! 

Let  us  pay  serious  attention  to  the  leesons 
of  hlatory.  Great  and  wealthy  nations  of  the 
past  have  fallen  with  almost  mechanical 
regularity  because  their  peoples  lost  their 
perspective.  In  each,  the  individual  desire  for 
self-gratification  imdermined  the  basic  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship.  Their  indifference 
and  their  selfishness  weakened  the  fiber  of 
their  tuitions  so  that  they  fell  before  nations 
less  wealthy  and  less  secure  but  which  were 
wUllng  to  sacrific  to  achieve  their  goals.  Who 
are  we  to  suppose  that  we  are  different? 

The  freedom  we  enjoy  today  came  to  many 
of  us  on  a  silver  platter.  What  we  have  of 
liberty  was  purchased  by  someone-else's 
blood  in  earlier  times.  A  long  line  of  fallen 
Americams  beginning  in  1770  and  continuing 
to  this  very  minute  have  paid  the  supreme 
price — so  we  could  be  free — so  we  could  say 
what  we  want  to  say  and  do  what  we  want  to 
do.  And  all  of  this  to  that  a  small  minority 
of  nUsgulded  people  could  strike  their  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  freedom— could  dissent 
In  the  name  of  freedom — covild  even  refuM 
the  call  to  our  nation's  colors  In  the  name  of 
freedom — 

I  wonder  what  these  honored  dead  would 
say  to  such  dissenters.  Would  they  say  this 
is  freedom  of  speech? 

Would  they  say — this  Is  freedom  of 
assembly? 

Would  they  say — these  acta  are  consistent 
with  safeguarding  life  and  liberty? 

Would  they  say — these  acts  are  consistent 
with  our  great  heritage? 

/  think  not. 

Freedom  does  not  live  simply  becaiise 
someone  proclaims  It  through  the  land.  It 
lives  because  of  our  collective  efforts  and 
collective  sacrifices.  It  could  not  live  long 
based  on  the  pathetic,  misinformed  rantlngs 
of  this  minority  of  pathetic  souls  who  chal- 
lenge everything  and  anything  Just  for  the 
sake  of  dlasent,  or  for  a  foreign  power,  or 
for  their  own  self-indulgence. 

Each  of  these  dead  in  his  own  way,  I  think, 
would  speak  the  thoughts  that  a  brave  Amer- 
ican in  South  Vietnam  expressed  to  his  wife 
In  these  words  : 

"Please  don't  let  them  back  there  where 
you  are  sell  me  down  the  river  with  talk  of 
despair  and  defeat.  Talk  Instead  of  steadfast- 
ness, loyalty  and  victory — for  we  must  and 
can  win  here.  There  is  no  backing  out  of  Viet- 
nam, for  It  win  follow  us  wherever  we  go. 
We  have  drawn  the  line  here  and  the  America 
we  all  know  and  love  best  Is  not  one  to 
back  away." 

Therefore  I  say,  let  us  go  forth  from  this 
place  with  theee  thoughts  and  renew  our 
obligations  to  our  nation.  By  steadfastness 
and  loyalty,  let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  all 
the  noble  men  who  have  died  and  are  dying 
for  our  American  heritage.  And  above  all. 
let  us  speak  out  for  America  I 


THREAT  TO  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ksinsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with   millions   of    Americans   In    their 


alsam  at  the  threat  to  the  peace  which 
exists  today  In  the  Middle  East  between 
the  Arab  nations  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  their  Secretaries 
of  State  have  publicly  affirmed  that  w^ 
will  protect  the  sovereignty  of  all  Middle 
East  nations. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  re- 
affirmed the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  all  nations  of  the 
area.  He  also  stated  that  the  United 
States  considers  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  an 
International  waterway.  The  President 
declared  that  "a  blockade  of  Israel 
shipping  Is  illegal  and  potentially 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

It  is  proper  that  the  United  States 
should  be  committed  to  freedom  of  the 
seas,  to  its  friends  and  to  peace.  Our 
position  Is  sound,  and  we  should  abide 
by  It. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  T~ha«^^en  dismayed  to 
review  the  record  of  U^.  foreign  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Arab  Republic  whose 
President  Nasser  threatens  to  destroy 
Israel  and  roars  defiance  at  the  United 
States. 

Since  1946  American  taxpayers  have 
contributed  over  $1.1  billion  in  foreign 
aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt.  I  well  recall  our 
efforts  In  the  House  in  the  recent  past  to 
cut  off  grain  shipments  to  Egypt  In  the 
face  of  administration  opposition. 

For  our  assistance  the  Egyptian  presi- 
dent has,  on  occasion,  told  us  to  go 
"drink  sea  water."  Our  Embassy  has  been 
stoned  and  U.S.  libraries  burned. 

This  week  we  have  learned  of  the  mu- 
tual defense  pact  signed  by  President 
Nasser  with  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
which  has  added  to  the  explosiveness  of 
the  crisis. 

Our  Government  also  has  been  gener- 
ous in  its  assistance  to  Jordan  over  the 
past  20  years  contributing  nearly  $573 
minion  Including  military  assistance. 
The  record  sdso  shows  our  Govermnent 
has  provided  assistance  to  Syria,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia  totaling  $473 
million. 

American  assistance  to  these  coimtries 
should  be  reevaluated,  reviewed,  and  ter- 
minated if  they  are  intent  u[>on  pursuing 
warlike  policies  against  their  neighbors 
or  other  nations. 

The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Arab 
nations  is  being  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  On  May  23,  1967, 
my  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Ford]  pinpointed  the  Soviet  role  in  this 
crisis.  He  stated: 

During  Moscow's  May  Day  celebration  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister, 
Marshal  Andrei  Orechko,  Issued  an  order  of 
the  day  accusing  the  United  States  of 
"hatching  sinister  plots  to  spread  aggres- 
sion" In  other  parts  of  the  world  beyond 
Vietnam. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  Soviet  tactics 
should  have  been  forewarned  that  Moscow 
might  be  doing  exactly  what  it  was  accusing 
Its  adversary  of  plotting.  In  my  Judgment 
this  may  be  a  bold  and  reckless  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  conununlst  leaders  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  from  the  struggle  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Since  the  Russian  military  chief's  May 
Day  order,  trouble  Instigated  by  Communists 


has  erupted  in  widely  scattered  areas  of  the 
globe — ^In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  Korea,  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  now  In  the  Middle  East — 
with  the  moet  serious  consequences  to  the 
free  world  and  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  perilous  days  we 
hope  and  pray  that  the  United  Nations 
can  successfully  cope  with  this  crisis. 
It  must  restore  calm  to  the  area,  and 
work  toward  lasting  solutions  to  the  com- 
plex problems  that  have  precipitated 
prolonged  strife  and  struggle  In  this  vital 
part  of  the  world.  Time  is  running  out 
on  the  U.N.  efforts,  however. 

The  life  of  a  young  and  free  nation  Is 
at  stake  in  the  Middle  East.  Indeed  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  be  at  stake  there. 
The  best  guarantee  of  keeping  the  peace 
in  this  explosive  situation  is  to  let  the 
aggressors  luiow  that  the  free  nations 
will  not  permit  the  success  of  aggression. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  very  near  future  this 
House  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. One  of  these  amendments  relates  to 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  that  peo- 
ple over  65  may  have  without  losing 
any  of  their  social  security  benefits. 

The  administration's  proposal,  as  em- 
bodied in  HJl.  5710,  would  Increase  the 
limit  on  outside  earnings  to  $1,680 — 
which  Is  $180  higher  than  the  present 
maximum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  increase  amounts  to 
under  50  cents  a  day — less  than  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  It 
Is  peitiaps  the  understatement  of  the 
hour  to  say  that  this  increase  is  far  from 
adequate. 

It  is  more  appropriate,  I  believe,  to 
term  such  a  celling  on  the  outside  earn- 
ings of  the  elderly  as  absolutely  unjust 
and  Inhumane.  By  condoning  the  con- 
tinuation of  ceilings  on  the  earnings  of 
the  elderly,  we  are  condemning  many  of 
them  to  poverty. 

The  way  the  law  now  operates,  the 
social  security  retirement  test  is,  in  fact, 
an  earnings  test.  It  restricts  the  amount 
of  income  a  person  may  earn  without 
forfeiting  part  or  all  of  his  social  security 
benefits. 

It  is  probable — no,  I  shall  say  it  is 
certain — that  a  sizable  number  of  se.nlor 
citizens  are  now  forced  to  limit  their 
earnings  because  the  retirement  test 
would  make  the  losses  in  their  social 
security  benefits  excessive.  Seven  srears 
ago,  in  1960,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimated  that 
one- third  of  a  million  workers  65  or 
older  could  "be  assumed  to  be  delib- 
erately holding  their  earnings  to 
$1,200"— the  limit  then  in  effect — ^in  or- 
der to  receive  full  benefits. 


Just  5  years  ago,  employment  was  the 
largest  single  source  of  income  for  the 
aged  population.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  1967,  gainful  employ- 
ment will  be  an  even  more  important 
source  of  income  for  the  older  worker.  I 
want  to  help  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  good  rea- 
son to  declare  in  this  Congress  that  to 
continue  to  limit  the  amount  of  income 
persons  over  65  can  earn  without  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

The  most  recent  figures  available  show 
that  one-third  of  the  families  over  65 
took  in  less  than  $2,500  in  1965.  Two- 
thirds  had  to  live  on  less  than  $5,000. 
For  single  people,  the  picture  wsw  even 
worse.  More  than  71  percent  of  those 
living  alone  had  incomes  of  imder 
$2,000. 

This  situation  exists  among  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  at  a  time  when  it  is  estab- 
lished Government  policy  that  a  person 
living  on  less  than  $3,000  is  poverty 
stricken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  ought  not 
to  exist — not  when  we  have  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  older  citizens  still  able  and 
wanting  to  work  full  time  or  part  time 
to  supplement  Uieir  retirement  incomes. 
Last  year  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration estimated  that  some  1.4  million 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  were  en- 
gaged in  full-time  employment  and  an- 
other 900,000  held  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

These  people  ought  not  to  be  penalized 
because  of  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  continue  earning.  The  pwlicy  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Federal  Government 
of  ours  ought  to  be  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity, rather  than  discourage  it.  It 
ought  to  be  designed  to  stimulate  our 
citizens,  both  young  and  old.  to  earn  as 
much  as  their  talents  and  their  oppor- 
tunities will  allow. 

And  a  worker  who  has  contributed  to 
social  security  during  most  of  his  pro- 
ductive years  should  be  entitled  to  all  his 
benefits  without  any  penalty  because  of 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  continue 
earning. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  today 
offering  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  strike 
away  the  financial  shackles  from  the 
senior  citizens  of  America.  This  bill  sim- 
ply removes  the  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  money  retired  people  can  earn  and 
still  enjoy  full  social  security  benefits. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  just  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
coimtry.  I  ask  for  your  support. 


AUTOMOBILE  LIABIUTY  INSUR- 
ANCE—OUTSTANDING PRESEN- 
TATION BY  HERB  JAFFE  OF  THE 
NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER 

Mr.  r?ATTTT.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  in  recent  weeks  to  discuss 
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with  the  House  my  concern  regarding 
automobile  liability  Insurance.  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  subject  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  a  series  of  articles  recently 
published  In  the  Newark  Star  Ledger 
written  by  Mr.  Herb  Jaffe.  I  would  like 
to  siunmarlze  in  Mr.  Jaffe's  words  the 
main  grievances  in  this  timely  series. 

Mr.  Jaffe  has  pointed  out  the  problem 
generally  is  that  motorlfts  are  caught  In 
an  auto  liablUty  Insurance  squeeze,  with 
skyrocketing  premivuns  on  one  side,  ar- 
bitrary cancellations  on  the  other,  and 
a  tightening  insurance  market  that  has 
resulted  in  an  unprecedented  percentage 
of  high-rate  assigned  risks. 

It  seems  apparent  that  of  the  numer- 
ous complaints  against  the  auto  insur- 
ance industry,  discriminatory  cancella- 
tion by  profession  and  age  is  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  people  with  sksrrocketlng 
prices  not  far  behind. 

New  Jersey  is  faced  with  complaints  in 
spite  of  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  States  in  the  area  of  watch- 
dog insurance  legislation. 

A  law  went  into  effect  In  New  Jersey  In 
1965,  which  defines  as  unfair,  methods 
of  competition  and  unfair  and  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  the  business  of  in- 
surance: "Making  or  permitting  any  irn- 
falr  discrimination  solely  because  of  age 
in  the  Issuance,  withholding,  extension  or 
renewal  of  any  policy  or  contract  of  auto- 
mobile Uabillty  insurance  or  in  the  fixing 
of  rates,  terms  or  condition  therefore." 

Yet,  various  classes  and  categories  of 
drivers  exist  in  "agent  guides"  relative  to 
age,  sex,  and  marital  status. 

One  major  problem  in  this  particular 
area  is  that  racial  and  age  discrimina- 
tion cannot  always  be  proven,  although 
some  form  of  discrlmlniatlon  is  the  very 
basis  of  all  insurance  for,  as  it  has  been 
put,  there  is  simply  "no  other  way  to 
compute  Insurance." 

Last  year  more  drivers  were  canceled 
for  lesser  claims  and  violations  while  the 
assigned  risk  plan  grew  in  membership. 
Prom  all  areas  it  seems  evident  that  the 
assigned  risk  philosophy  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  controversial  squeeze  which 
surromids  the  insunmce  industry.  The 
plan  Includes  anything  from  drivers  who 
are  surcharged  because  of  their  age  to 
drivers  and  agents  with  records  so  bad 
that  the  motor  vehicle  department  often 
steps  In  and  revokes  their  license.  But 
one  of  the  more  frequent  complaints 
among  drivers  and  agents  is  the  indus- 
try's condemnation  of  motorists  with  one 
or  two  minor  violations  against  an  other- 
wise excellent  record.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  forced  to  pay  heavily  for 
their  one  or  two  minor  violations. 

To  concentrate  on  the  main  discontent 
of  the  auto  Insurance  industry,  indis- 
criminate cancellations  and  skyrocket- 
ing premiums,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
when  one  reaches  the  golden  era  age  65, 
he  is  accustomed  to  full  social  security, 
medicare,  and  pension  benefits,  and  time 
for  leisure  and  relaxation,  along  with 
higher  premiums,  assigned  risk  category, 
minimum  coverage,  and  in  many  cases 
cancellation  or  nonrenewal  of  their 
auto  liability  policies,  as  indicated  by  sta- 
tistics. 

Obviously,  the  auto  insurance  Industry 


is  faced  with  many  problems.  What  are 
the  answers?  Compulsory  insurance  or 
perhaps  Federal  intervention?  The  case 
for  Federal  intervention  has  produced 
the  bills  introduced  In  both  Houses  to 
create  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation. 

As  Mr.  Jaffe  cited: 

Automobile  lns\irers  cannot  go  on  raising 
premiums  to  cover  soartng  garage  and  court 
awards;  the  public  wlU  not  go  along  with 
these  increases  forever.  The  automobile  is  a 
social  problem  and  together  with  traffic  and 
safety  problems  should  te  treated  Just  as  In- 
dustrial accidents  were  40  to  50  years  ago. 
That  attitude  gave  rise  to  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws,  and  something  along  this 
line  Is  needed  to  cover  the  automobile. 

An  insurance  official  has  stated  him- 
self that — 

Federal  regulations  may  be  the  answer 
unless  state  commissioners  use  all  the  en- 
forcement that  they  have  now,  or  obtain 
new  legislation  with  power  to  clean  up  areas 
detrimental  to  the  pubUc  Interest. 

In  conclusion,  industry  leaders  have 
recognized  the  problem  and  have  called 
for  a  study  involving  the  appraising  of 
present  and  alternate  systems  of  indem- 
nifying automobile  accident  victims  with 
the  objective  of  establishing  in  this 
country  a  method  that  will  satisfy  the 
real  needs  of  society.  In  such  an  under- 
taking, there  is  the  prospect  of  solving — 
the  industry's — problems  and  of  per- 
forming an  important  service  for  society 
8US  well. 

I  shotild  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jaffe 
on  an  outstanding  summary  of  the  entire 
automobile  liability  insurance  problem.  I 
strongly  recommend  these  articles  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  a  ready  refer- 
ence in  evaluating  this  great  social 
dilemma. 


LETTER  URGING  ECONOMIC  AID 
FOR  ISRAEL  IN  THIS  MOMENT  OF 
PERIL 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Record  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  the  President  urging  economic 
aid  for  Israel  in  this  moment  of  peril. 
This  would  be  a  supplement  to  other  ac- 
tions which  should  be  taken  to  secure 
peace  in  that  area  and  to  guarantee  the 
international  character  of  the  Straits  of 
Tiran.  I  Insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  at  this 
point:  I 

Mat  31,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRssicEm':  Few  beneficiaries  of 
U.S.  economic  aid  have  ao  Justified  our  faith 
and  confidence  as  has  brael.  She  ha£  pre- 
served and  perfected  har  democratic  char- 
acter and  has  raised  the  living  standards  of 
her  people.  She  has  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  neighbors  whose  avowed  hoe- 
tllity  pre-dates  the  present  crisis.  Even  at 
this  moment  of  peril,  Issael  has  resisted  the 


Impulse  to  break  the  illegal  blockade  which 
has  stopped  all  trade  through  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba — her  only  outlet  to  the  East.  The 
loss  of  use  of  this  port  Is  particularly  grave 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  UAR  prevents 
use  of  the  Suez  canal  to  ships  calling  at 
Israel's  Mediterranean  Ports.       \^ 

The  cxirrent  military  crisis  confronting 
Israel,  and  the  Impact  of  the  blockade, 
threaten  her  economic  stability  and  the  well- 
being  of  her  citizens.  I  think  that  this  Is 
a  time  when  we  must  demonstrate  our 
friendship  for  Israel  and  our  confidence  In 
her.  Your  restatement  of  our  commitment 
to  her  territorial  Integrity  and  her  right  to 
free  and  Innocent  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  has  been  heartening.  I  suggest  ad- 
dltlonal  action. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  offer  such 
economic  aid  to  Israel  as  may  be  required 
under  the  circumstances  to  regain  the  mo- 
mentum she  has  achieved  In  recent  years. 
This  economic  aid  should  be  prompt  and 
adequate  to  tide  Israel  over  a  difficult  period. 
It  Is  Jtistlfled  on  many  grounds,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  that  It  goes  to  a  democratic 
nation  In  need  at  a  moment  of  peril. 
Respectfully. 

Jonathan  B.  Bincram, 

Member  of  Congress. 


JUNE  2,   1946,  A  GREAT  DAY  IN 
ITALIAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. June  2.  marks  a  thrilling  and  stir- 
ring event  in  the  rich  history  of  Italy. 
For  on  that  day  in  1946,  the  great  Italian 
people  gave  a  resounding  vote  of  con- 
fidence for  political  democracy. 

The  beautiful  land  of  Italy,  washed  by 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
cradled  within  the  Alps,  has  boasted  ol 
an  advanced  civilization  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  years.  Italy  may  be 
truly  said  to  canstitute  a  mosaic  of  hu- 
man history.  She  is  the  font  of  Western 
culture — her  legal  system  is  a  model  for 
the  West,  her  language  is  the  tongue  of 
music,  and  her  Renaissance  stands  as  one 
of  man's  greatest  achievements.  Yet 
throughout  her  glorious  history,  few 
more  stirring  events  have  occurred  than 
the  day,  21  years  ago.  when  the  Italian 
people  chose  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  recall  those  early  postwar  years. 
In  the  devastation  and  destruction  of 
World  War  II,  Italy  had  suffered  more 
heavily  than  any  Western  nation  except 
Germany.  Her  civilian  population  had 
endured  privations  and  suffering  even 
more  severe  than  the  German  citizens, 
and  they  had  suffered  more  than  two 
decades  of  oppressive  Fascist  rule  under 
the  dictator  Mussolini. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
war.  the  most  urgent  political  problem 
facing  Italy  was  the  need  to  establish  a 
framework  for  effective  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  task  was  a  difficult  one 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  political 
parties  and  because  of  disagreement  over 
whether  the  monarchy  should  be  aban- 
doned or  retained.  In  a  nationwide  refer- 
endum.'held  on  June  2, 1946,  the  Italian 


people  elected  delegates  to  a  constituent 
assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution. 
In  the  same  referendum  the  Italians 
were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  to 
keep  the  monarchy  or  turn  to  a  republic 
with  a  president.  By  a  margin  of  2  mil- 
lion votes  the  Italian  people  voted  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  an  out- 
standing victory  for  political  democracy. 

Eleven  days  after  the  referendum. 
King  Umberto  n  left  Italy.  In  July  the 
new  Italian  Government  was  established, 
based  on  the  first  free  elections  since 
1921.  In  December  1947.  the  Constituent 
Assembly  completed  framing  the  new 
Italian  Constitution,  and  on  January  1, 
1948,  that  historic  document  came  into 
force.  The  way  had  been  paved  for  the 
momentous  task  of  rebuilding  Italy.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  deter- 
mined and  ingenious  Italian  people 
launched  upon  a  great  period  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  progress.  In 
addition  to  outstanding  postwar  achieve- 
ments on  the  domestic  scene,  Italy  has 
also  placed  herself  in  the  vanguard  of 
European  integration.  Moreover,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Italy 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  stalwart, 
loyal  Western  ally. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  commemorate 
June  2,  1946.  a  proud  day  In  Italian  his- 
tory, and.  Indeed,  in  the  entire  history 
of  man's  eternal  striving  for  freedom.  On 
this  glad  occasion,  may  I  extend  warmest 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  that  great 
Republic  and  to  our  many  friends  of  Ital- 
ian descent  in  my  own  Seventh  District 
of  Illinois,  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  all  over  the  world. 


PUERTO  RICAN  PLEBISCITE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  provide  state- 
hood for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  should  citizens  of  that  island  indi- 
cate such  a  desire. 

Identical  bills  have  Iseen  sponsored  by 
colleagues  from  both  parties,  and  I  solicit 
further  pledges  of  support  to  assure  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  this  matter 
will  be  acted  upon  when  those  people  ex- 
press their  views.  Repeated  expression  of 
our  intent  will  remove  whatever  doubt 
may  be  created  by  the  forces  of  com- 
munism now  at  work  in  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  Puerto  Rlcans  from  choosing  to 
move  into  our  family  of  States. 

The  strategy  of  the  Red  conspirators 
in  trying  to  preclude  a  closer  link  to  this 
Nation  is  obvious  enough:  they  foresee 
not  only  a  stronger  Union  through  the 
bond  of  statehood,  but  also  greater  dif- 
ficulty for  them  to  operate  in  an  area 
that  has  become  a  prime  target  of  Mos- 
cow's agents.  Within  easy  reach  of  the 
Soviet  base  in  Cuba  and  even  closer  to 
other  Communist  objectives,  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  State  would  present  a  new  challenge 
to  Russia's  blueprint  for  revolution  and 
encroachment. 


Though  small  in  area,  Puerto  Rico  is 
nevertheless  larger  than  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  combined.  She  would  rank 
27th  in  population  among  the  States. 
Her  income  from  manufacturing  exceeds 
that  of  a  dozen  other  States  and  her 
great  agricultural  industry  provides 
such  commodities  as  coffee,  pineapples, 
coconuts,  and  tobacco  as  well  as  vegeta- 
bles and  assorted  other  fruits. 

Puerto  Rico  can  become  an  important 
component  of  a  Union  that  is  the  symbol 
of  freedom  and  the  major  impediment 
to  further  Soviet  conquest.  So  Red  in- 
terference with  plans  for  the  July  23 
plebiscite,  as  described  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Victor  Riesel,  Is  understandable. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  what  is  taking 
place  as  the  day  of  the  referendum  ap- 
proaches, I  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
article,  "Communists  Plan  Puerto  Rico 
Terrorism,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Johnstowiw  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat.  It 
follows : 

Comuttnists  Plan  Puerto  Rico  Tkrboeism 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

It  may  be  Puerto  Rico  and  not  the  big 
mainland  cities  which  will  have  a  long  hot 
summer.  The  Vietnamese  front  may  simply 
move  thousands  of  miles  eastward. 

A  network  of  dedicated  revolutionists,  de- 
voted to  Peking  and  Hanoi  and  somewhat 
disdainful  of  Moscow,  are  believed  by  federal 
authorities  to  be  preparing  to  give  the  sunny 
Island  a  dose  of  terror. 

"You've  been  to  Caracas,"  said  one  official. 
"You've  had  a  machine  gun  poked  Into  your 
car.  You've  heard  the  fusillades.  You've 
noted  the  damage  at  IT.8. -owned  plants  and 
stores.  We  believe  the  same  type  of  wild  ones 
are  ready  to  repeat  Venezuela  In  Puerto  Rico 
early  this  summer  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
plebiscite"!  They're  calling  for  a  civil  war. 
They  won't  get  It  from  the  Puerto  Rlcans. 
But  they'll  try  to  embarrass  us  and  discour- 
age Investments  and  keep  people  from  work- 
ing." 

This  plebiscite  on  Puerto  Rico's  future  Is 
set  for  July  23.  which  gives  the  network  of 
Interlocked  Marxist-Leninist  parties  enough 
time  to  shake  the  cool  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Their  target  Is  obvious:  Disrupt  the  peo- 
ple's vote  on  three  propositions — the  reten- 
tion of  Commonwealth  status,  statehood,  or 
an  Indepyendent  nation,  which  would  have 
to  be   voted   by   the  Congress  here. 

Some  of  the  network  reaches  Into  the 
mainland;  so  there  might  well  be  some  ex- 
plosive sounds  In  some  of  the  megalopolises 
as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

Biggest  of  the  so-called  Independence 
movements  is  one  with  a  representative  in 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  International  Union 
of  Students.  This  headquarters  Is  In  Prague, 
and  it  takes  no  deep  analysis  to  know  of  Its 
orientation. 

It  also  has  a  permanent  representative  at 
the  Cuban  headquarters  of  the  Trlcontlnen- 
tal  Congress.  This  was  set  up  In  January  1966 
to  coordinate  with  what  the  revolutlonlsta 
agilely  refer  to  as  ''wars  of  Uberatlon  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America." 

This  alleged  independence  movement  has 
its  allies.  One  la  the  Federation  of  University 
students  for  Independence — whose  leaders 
have  scurried  as  far  as  Mongolia  (a  costly 
trip)  to  participate  In  antl-UJB.  global  gath- 
erings of  students. 

There  is,  too,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Soclailat 
League — no  relation  to  the  American  brand 
advocated  for  so  many  decades  by  Norman 
Thomas.  It  is  led  by  Juem  Oorretjer  who 
believes  the  traditional  Communist  party 
has  gotten  too  moldy.  He  teaches  Marxism 
and  Leninism.  He  champions  Castro's  Cuba. 


He  is  in  close  touch  with  the  tiny  cells  of 
the  New  York  based  pro-Peking  Progreaslve 
Labor  party,  a  violent  group  of  young,  young 
people  who  were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  '64 
Harlem  riots. 

The  party's  chairman  that  year,  WUUam 
Epton,  soon  after  was  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  riot  and  advocating  criminal  anarchy. 
After  being  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, he  was  released  last  Jan.  4.  His  was 
the  first  indictment  in  New  York  on  criminal 
anarchy  charges  since  1919. 

Senor  Corretjer  Is  socially  and  politically 
close  with  the  Independence  party  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  with  the  explosive  Nationalist  party 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Some  will  recall  its  raw  ter- 
rorism and  its  members'  efforts  to  klU  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Some  will  even  recall  how  they 
did  a  wild  west  from  the  public  balcony  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  '54  when 
they  gunned  down  five  congressmen. 

This  by  no  means  insinuates  that  all  those 
for  the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico  are  al- 
lied with  the  terrorists.  The  political  scien- 
tists expect  the  island  to  move  slowly  from 
Commonwealth  status  to  statehood.  Nor  does 
the  trigger-happy  network  have  much 
strength  on  the  mainland.  But  they  sire  neo- 
revolutionists.  And  that's  where  Uie  action 

15. 

They  can't  stop  the  plebiscite.  But  they 
can  embarrass  such  efforts  as  the  cooperative 
venture  of  the  Rockefellers'  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp.  (IBEC)  and  the  prole- 
tarian, New  York  City-based  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  now  honorary 
president  David  Dublnsky  and  the  current 
president  Louis  Stulberg,  the  union  put  up 
$25  million  in  mortgage  money  for  the  IBEC 
to  build  individual  homes  for  some  2,000 
famUles.  So  here  is  America  today — a  union 
puts  up  millions  for  a  blUlon-dollar  family 
subsidiary  so  that  low-income  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  can  be  housed  in  their  own  homes 
amid  gardens  and  modem  plumbing. 

No  revolutionist  can  tolerate  this.  So  they 
plan  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  free  elections 
to  prove  that  the  long  arm  of  the  U.S.,  its  in- 
dustry and  its  labor,  Is  too  short  to  protect 
them  from  the  new  way-out  radicalism. 

It  will  be  a  short  hot  summer — fireworks 
and  all. 


BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  TO  TUNISIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarlcs,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  Tunisia's  11th  national  holiday. 
Although  these  11  years  are  not  many  in 
terms  of  the  life  of  nations,  they  have 
been  full  and  highly  significant  for  the 
friendly  people  of  Tunisia.  The  United 
States  has  enjoyed  particularly  close  re- 
lations with  Tunisia  since  its  independ- 
ence, and,  indeed,  even  before  that  his- 
toric date.  We  have  cooperated  with 
Tunisia  to  help  her  to  become  a  model  of 
economic  growtli.  We  have  seen  with 
satisfaction  how  the  Timlslans  demon- 
strated that  even  a  country  poor  In 
natural  resources  can  give  Its  people  the 
promise  of  a  better  life  It  they  want  It 
enough  and  if  they  follow  wise  policies. 

These  wise,  moderate  policies  are  the 
work  of  a  great  man  who  has  been  the 
architect  of  Tunisian  independence,  and 
is  now  leading  his  country  in  its  national 
effort  of  peaceful  development  I  refer  to 
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President  Hablb  Bourgulba.  We  rejoice 
with  the  people  of  Tunisia  that  this  good 
friend  of  ours  has  made  such  a  good  re- 
covery from  the  heart  attack  which  he 
suffered  last  March,  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  soon  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 
It  Is,  therefore,  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  mark  this  notable  milestone  In 
the  life  of  our  Tunisian  friends.  We  would 
hope  that  Tunisia's  distinguished  rep- 
resentative to  Washington,  Ambassador 
Drlss.  will  convey  to  his  illustrious  Pres- 
ident and  to  all  of  our  Tunisian  friends 
this  message  of  sincere  best  wishes  from 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  REORGA- 
NIZTNO  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ooanlmous  consent  to  EUldress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE3R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  today  received  a  plan  for 
reorganization  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  purpose  of 
the  plan,  as  stated  in  the  President's 
message.  Is  to  give  the  Nation's  Capital 
"the  most  responsive  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment we  are  capable  of  providing. 

I  believe  that  the  city  of  Washington 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  the  high 
caliber  of  the  men  who  have  served  it 
as  Commissioners.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  this  city  has  had  as  hon- 
est and  dedicated  a  government  as  any 
city  in  the  Nation.  Nonetheless,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  of  all  cities  are 
Increasingly  complex.  Their  solution  de- 
mands that  each  city  continually  review 
its  municipal  government  to  find  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  Improved.  Washington 
is  not  an  exception. 

Accordingly,  I  welcome  the  proposal 
of  a  reorganization  which  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  and  improving  a  govern- 
ment which,  like  all  city  governments, 
can  be  strengthened  and  Improved. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization— and  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
study  It  closely — it  will  accomplish  sev- 
eral things. 

First,  It  win  end  divided  executive  au- 
thority. It  will  consolidate  responsibility 
for  runn'nsr  the  District  government  In  a 
single  administrator  to  whom  the  Con- 
gress may  look  for  enforcement  of  the 
laws  we  enact.  In  addition,  the  consoli- 
dation of  authority  In  the  single  execu- 
tive will  bring  more  direct  leadership  for 
the  employees  of  the  government.  I 
would  hwe  that  this  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Infusion  of  a  new  and  healthy 
esplrlt  In  the  municipal  government. 

The  plan  will  also  lift  from  the  execu- 
tive the  time-consuming  responsibilities 
of  hearings  and  decision  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  rules.  Congress  has,  I 
know,  in  some  430  separate  Code  provi- 
sions, delegated  rulemaking  responsibili- 
ties to  the  District  government.  Today 
the  Commissioners'  time  Is  taken  with 
hearings  and  decisions  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  responsibility.  The 


plan  would  assign  this  to  a  new  nine- 
man  council  which  is  to  be  bipartisan 
and  broadly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  plan,  however,  keeps  in  mind  its 
central  objective — the  strengthening  of 
administrative  leadership  in  the  District. 
It  provides  the  executive  with  authority 
to  veto  actions  of  the  council  which  he 
disapproves,  but  recognizes  that  a  broad 
community  consensus  represented  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  council  mem- 
bers should  be  sufficient  to  override  the 
executive's  disapproval. 

The  proposed  reorganization  also 
draws  strength  from  the  experience  of 
other  cities  which  have  tried  and  now 
given  up  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. Only  two  other  cities  over  300,000 
population  retain  the  commission  form. 

I  am  making  a  particular  study  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  I  intend  to  give  it 
very  careful  consideration  and  I  urge 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  do  the 
same.  We  want  to  be  sure  we  are  taking 
the  right  step  and  also  to  be  sure  that 
this  plan  will  improve  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington  merits  the  best  gov- 
ernment we  can  provide. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  it  was  our  understand- 
ing that  an  official  representative  from 
the  White  House  would  meet  with  and 
consult  with  our  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  order  for  us  to  learn 
more  about  this  legislation  before  It  was 
sent  up.  Unfortunately,  that  meeting  Is 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  say  that  I  am 
deeply  sorry  that  has  not  taken  place. 
I  expressed  myself  yesterday  and  again 
today  to  the  White  House,  that  I  felt 
it  was  a  mistake  to  bring  this  up  here 
without  having  done  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  here,  and  1 
do  believe  the  plan  ought  to  be  given 
very  serious  consideration.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  be  happy  to  give  it  consider- 
ation if  he  feels  it  will  improve  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  state  on  the  legislative  reorganization 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
there  has  been  consultation  with  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committees,  all 
of  the  committees  involved,  and  we  do 
have  a  period  of  time  under  the  usual 
statutory  provisions  by  which  a  bill  is 
brought  to  the  Hoiise  under  the  reorga- 
nization plan  in  which  to  consider  this. 
So  there  Is  an  ample  opportunity  after 
the  meeting  on  June  2  for  us  to  go  ahead. 


I  would  like  to  say  I  believe  this  is  a  step 
forward  in  trying  to  bring  a  single  head 
and  provide  a  legislative  group  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Those  of  us  who 
sit  on  the  District  Committee  are  well 
aware  a  number  of  functions  could  well 
be  carried  out  by  a  city  coimcil  type  of 
government  such  as  is  proposed  in  this 
plan,  and  we  hope  that  the  House  will 
give  it  careful  consideration.  I  know  none 
of  us  on  the  committee  have  any  feeling 
that  we  are  being  bypassed  or  in  any 
other  way  are  being  avoided  in  this 
process,  because  I  personally  have  had 
a  number  of  contacts  from  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  who  worked  on 
this.  I  know  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  have.  So  I  will  be  very  hope- 
ful the  House  will  give  this  matter 
Its  close  consideration.  Further  I  want 
to  say  that  the  committee  will  consider 
many  legislative  changes  after  this  bill 
has  been  discussed  if  we  feel  they  are 
necessary. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  District 
Committee  who  commented  on  this  mat- 
ter. Particularly  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  gi'eat  concern  that  he  has  shown 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  us  liave  had 
some  different  ideas.  Some  of  us  have 
felt  that  the  legislative  route  would  have 
been,  let  us  say,  the  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed. I  am  sjrmpathetic  to  the  position 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  expressed,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  President  has  spent  a  great  deal  >. 
of  time  and  effort  in  this.  I  know  to  my 
own  knowledge — and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues who  were  at  the  meeting  re- 
cently will  join  with  me  in  this,  because 
they  know  to  their  own  knowledge — that 
he  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  or  better 
with  a  group  discussing  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  they  will  join  me  in  commending 
him  for  this.  I  simply  want  to  express  on 
my  own  behalf  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  very  sincere  manner  the  President 
has  approached  this  and  the  great 
amount  of  effort  he  has  spent  on  a  sub- 
ject of  a  serious  nature  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

FOR   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  PTlASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  commendation  to  the 
President  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
approached  the  problem  of  reorganizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  I 
know  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  have  offered  for  some  time  now 
to  meet  with  members  of  the  District 
Committee.  l^Jj^t  that  a  meeting  is 
not  going  to  beMj^  until  next  Tuesday 
does  not  reflect  any  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  but  perhaps  a  dif- 
ficulty on  the  part  of  the  committee  in 
arriving  at  a  suitable  date.  I  do  believe 
that  the  President  is  deeply  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  improve  the  District  gov- 
ernment. I  thlnlc  this  was  shown  by  bis 
efforts  last  year  to  secure  home  rule  for 
the  District.  I  believe  that  he  made  a 
greater  effort  and  spent  more  time  and 
used  the  great  prestige  of  his  office  more 
fully  than  it  has  ever  been  used  before 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  right  to  choose  Its  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  failed  in  that— 
and  those  of  us  with  him  having  failed 
in  that  effort  and  having  recognized  that 
failure — it  does  seem  wise  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  now  seek  to  put  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  an  Improved  form  of  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal  which  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  a  rUne- 
member  council,  a  commissioner  and  an 
assistant  commissioner.  These  officials 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other  body. 
The  members  of  the  council  must  be 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  District  for 
3  years  preceding  their  appointments. 
The  council  membership  Is  to  be  non- 
partisan, and  no  more  than  six  members 
shall  be  adherents  of  one  political  party. 
The  council  will  have  the  rulemaking 
and  other  quasi -legislative  functions 
which  are  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Their  actions 
are  subject  to  veto  by  the  commissioner, 
unless  the  council  overrides  the  veto  by  a 
three-fourths  vote. 

The  commissioner  will  be  responsible 
for  the  executive  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  District  government.  He 
will  have  the  help  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioner. The  commissioner  or  the  as- 
sistant commissioner  must  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  District  for  3  years 
prior  to  appointment  by  the  President. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
look  to  the  District  first  In  selecting  the 
commissioner.  I  think  this  Is  a  wise  de- 
cision; one  of  the  problems  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
that  It  is  aloof  from  the  residents,  and  I 
hope  that  the  commissioner  chosen  by 
the  President  will  be  a  citizen  of  the 
District  who  is  familiar  with  Its  prob- 
lems and  people. 

The  chief  benefit  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  to  make  the  District  govern- 
ment more  efficient.  A  number  of  news- 
paper stories  In  recent  weeks  have  told 
of  the  drift  and  Indecision  in  the  District 
government  which  has  prevented  an 
energetic  attack  upon  the  problems  fac- 
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Ing  the  city.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Is  the  only  large  American  city  which 
retains  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. Other  cities  have  found  it  useful 
to  adopt  a  mayor-council  form  of  gov- 
errunent,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  District  to  follow  their  example. 

The  plan  will  now  be  referred  to  the 
Govenunent  Operations  Committee.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  members  will  scruti- 
nize the  plan  very  carefully  imder  the 
leadership  of  their  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  is  also  a  longtime  and  highly 
regarded  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Qovemment  Operations. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  1 
would  like  to  include  an  editorial  which 
was  broadcast  on  WTOP  radio  and  tele- 
vision on  February  27  and  28 : 
Pbksident  Johnson's  Puln  for  the  Disteict 
OovraNMXNT 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  improving 
District  government  deserves  fuU  support 
from  Wasblngton  residents.  It  also  merits 
prompt  and  favorable  attention  from 
Congress. 

The  President's  idea  is  simply  to  make  the 
city  government  of  Washington  more  capable 
and  more  responsive.  He  wants  to  give  It  the 
benefit  of  vigorous  one-man  executive  man- 
agement by  putting  a  mayor  in  place  of  the 
present  three  commissioners.  At  the  same 
time  he  wants  to  broaden  pubUc  participa- 
tion In  poUcy-maklng  by  turning  the  Com- 
missioners' legislative  work  over  to  a  9-mem- 
ber  city  councU.  The  mayor  and  council 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Senate.  This  change 
would  be  made  by  a  reorganization  plan  that 
the  President  wUI  send  Congress  later.  A 
Presidential  reorganization  plan  takes  effect 
unless  Congress  rejects  It  within  60  days.  The 
approach  makes  possible  a  reform  that  Con- 
gress might  not  want  to  initiate  by  Its  own 
legislation.  /' 

Mr.  Johnson  also  Wants  the  District  to  be 
granted  home  rule.  HopefuUy  Congress  might 
some  day  be  more  willing  to  take  the  plunge 
mto  home  rule  if  the  municipal  government 
had  become  more  effective  through  reorgani- 
zation. The  mayor-council  setup  could  pro- 
vide a  logical  transition  to  an  elected  local 
government.  The  Presidential  reform  package 
also  calls  for  giving  the  District  a  non-voting 
delegate  in  the  House.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed, hopefully,  by  a  Constitutional  amend* 
ment  to  give  the  District  actual  voting  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

Approval  of  the  Johnson  pro{>osals,  in  part 
or  in  full,  would  begin  to  put  the  District  at 
last  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  Its  many 
problems.  The  alternative  is  to  go  on  ac- 
cumulating problems  faster  than  they  can  be 
handled  by  a  Congress  trying  to  function  as 
a  part-time  city  council  for  Washington. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  James  Hudgens 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


PROPOSED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


In  asking  the  House  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal  of  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  core  city  for  a  great  metropolis 
which  has  all  the  problems — the  social, 
crime,  welfare,  and  health  problems — 
the  same  complex  problems  which  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  core  cities 
of  other  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  the  District  has  a  commission 
form  of  government  which  is  hardly 
capable  to  seriously  cope  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposal 
is  an  attempt  to  create  a  single  execu- 
tive administrative  head  and  a  legisla- 
tive branch,  which  I  believe  can  better 
deal  with  the  challenges  Just  as  the 
mayor-council  form  of  government  is 
presently  utilized  in  most  American 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
will  want  to  scrutinize  the  proiwsed  plan 
with  care  and  give  it  the  serious  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  speaking  upon  Dis- 
trict affairs,  I  would  like  to  niake  one 
further  comment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  during 
today's  debate  on  the  District  revenue 
bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI 
for  his  diligent  and  untiring  work  to  see 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
the  necessary  authorization  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  can  adequately 
serve  the  citizens  of  this  city.  I  would 
like  alsQ  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  for  the  efforts  and  interest 
which  he  also  has  Invested  in  this  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  can  adequately  serve  the 
citizens  of  the  city. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON     THE 
DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  Interest  and  con- 
cern in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  do  regret,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  chosen  the  Re- 
organization Act  route  In  order  to  pro- 
pose a  change  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  very  much 
concerned  about  this  problem.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
chosen  the  legislative  route  we  would 
have  been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  by  considering  and  making  what- 
ever changes  In  It  which  we  felt  were 
necessary  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
presented  at  those  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  choosing  this  roxite  of 
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approach  he  has  cut  ofF  many  changes 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  might 
want  to  make  in  this  plan.  In  other 
words,  the  only  alternative  Is  to  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  formulation  and 
submission  of  this  plan  has  been  made 
in  the  smoke-fllled  rooms,  under  the 
guns  over  at  the  White  House  and  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  have  no  alternative 
to  debate  this  measure  and  to  make  ef- 
fective changes  in  It  and  to  bring  about 
what  the  majority  wants  to  have  done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  in  the  absence 
of  having  the  opportunity  to  fully  de- 
bate this  proposition  and  to  amend  It 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  wisdom 
and  pertinent  ideas  that  we  may  receive 
from  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  feel 
that  a  disapproval  resolution  should  be 
filed  and  that  this  reorganization  plan 
should  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  not  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  of  us 
who  are  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  holding  hearings 
on  legislative  matters  as  to  possible 
changes  that  would  be  appropriate  to 
this  reorganization  plan?  And,  if  we  find, 
for  example,  that  there  were  changes 
needed  in  it,  after  it  goes  into  effect, 
which  we  do  not  believe  are  correct,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  holding 
hearings  thereafter  and  pass  some  legis- 
lation to  make  those  changes  as  we  be- 
lieve are  necessary. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  ap- 
proach would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  for 
us  to  proceed  with  hearings  upon  the 
legislation  when  the  President  has  his 
gim  pointed  at  our  heads  by  having  this 
reorganization  plan  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  automatically  becomes  law  if  there 
Is  not  a  disapproving  resolution  by  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  within  a  period 
of  60  days,  and  it  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  No.  I  am  talking.  If 
the  gentleman  would  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  period  of  time,  assuming 
that  it  becomes  law,  the  60-day  period, 
we  have  the  rest  of  this  session,  which 
Is  a  year  and  a  half  ba^cally,  after  that 
period  of  time  to  make  any  changes  we 
may  wish  to  make  in  that  law  that  our 
committee  deems  appropriate.  We  could 
hold  hearings  on  them  and  pass  meas- 
ures on  them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  That  is  the 
re&Bon  I  feel  we  should  vote  down  this 
reorganization  plan,  and  get  into  hear- 
ings on  a  new  form  of  government  for  the 
District. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  luifortunate 
that  wlaj  the  serious  crisis  we  have  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  serious  crisis  we 
have  in  Vietnam,  plus  the  $29  billion 
deficit  which  we  are  confronted  with  at 
this  moment,  we  should  be  at  this  time 
obliged  to  get  into  a  complicated  reor- 
ganizatlonal  plan  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  believe  we  should  take  time  to 
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study  this  matter,  and  to  go  into  it  when 
we  do  not  have  the  other  emergencies 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 


for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  mes- 
sage today  is  a  most  interesting  develop- 
ment in  the  light  of  that  position  of 
other  days. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REORGA- 
NIZATIONAL  PLAN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Us  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  for  many  weeks  the 
reorganization  plan  lor  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  discussed,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  lot  of  us  would  agree  that  some 
reorganization  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  would  be  in  order. 

I  have  pleaded  for  weeks  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  White  House  that  a 
rough  draft^proposal  be  brought  before 
our  Committee  ori  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia so  that  we  might  review  in  detail  such 
a  plan,  but  only  Mbnday  of  this  week  did 
I  receive  a  copy  that  we  here  have  today 
to  examine  it. 

It  is  a  pretty  broad  measure.  I  cannot 
honestly  say  whether  I  am  for  or  against 
this  proposal,  because  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  on  how  it  would  be  ap- 
plied and  what  changes  would  be  made. 
I  had  hoped  that  our  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  has  made  such 
tremendous  progress  in  oiu-  city  could 
have  had  a  chance  to  review  it  with  the 
idea  of  making  recommendations  relative 
to  the  proposal  if  recommendations  were 
in  order,  and  would  be  found  to  an  ad- 
vantage, but  we  have  not  had  that 
chance. 

I  do  not  take  a  position  in  opposition  to 
the  reorganization  plan  because  I  do  not 
really  know  what  it  will  do.  Perhaps  it  is 
good  and  perhaps  it  is  not  good,  but  I 
believe  in  view  of  how  our  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colmnbla  has  been  work- 
ing we  should  have  had  a  chance  to  go 
into  it  carefully  with  the  idea  of  making 
suggested  changes,  but  here  it  is — take  it 
or  leave  it.  I  believe  the  finesse  of  this 
whole  operation  has  been  very,  very  badly 
handled. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  review  it  in  our  committee.  Be- 
ginning, I  guess,  next  Tuesday,  we  are 
going  to  have  hearings  on  it.  I  believe  we 
should  have  had  a  chance  to  look  this 
over  in  rough  draft  form  before  it  was 
submitted. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLOMBIA  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  when  the  President 
was  a  Member  and  majority  leader  of 
the  other  body,  he  opposed  home  rule 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OP, 
1967  TO  PROVIDE  A  BETTER  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  THE  CITIZENS  OP 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  132) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967  to  provide  a  better  govern- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  explosive  growth  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  challenges  the  city  on  every 
front — from  schools  and  hospitals,  courts 
and  police,  to  housing  and  transporta- 
tion, recreation  and  job  opportunities. 
If  the  District  is  to  meet  these  tests  and 
fumu  the  needs  of  its  citizens,  it  must. 
as  I  said  in  my  message  on  the  National 
Capital,  "have  the  most  responsive  and 
efBcient  government  we  are  capable  of 
providing." 

The  plan  I  submit  today  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  routine  reorganization.  Its 
vital  purpose  is  to  bring  20th  century 
government  to  the  Capital  of  this  Na- 
tion: to  strengthen  and  modernize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  make  it  as  efficient  and  effective  as 
possible. 

The  present  form  of  District  govern- 
ment was  designed  almost  a  century  ago 
for  a  community  of  150,000  people.  The 
District  government  then  employed  less 
than  500  persons  and  administered  a 
budget  of  less  than  $4  million. 

Today  Washington  has  a  population  of 
800,000.  It  is  the  center  of  the  country's 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  with 
a  population  of  2.5  million.  The  District's 
government  now  employs  some  30,000 
people  and  the  proposed  1968  budget  is  / 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  \J 

The  machinery  designed  more  than  90 
years  ago  to  govern  a  small  community 
is  now  obsolete.  The  commission  form  of 
government — unorthodox  when  the  Con- 
gress accepted  it  as  a  temporary  measure 
in  1874 — provides  neither  effective  nor 
efficient  government  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  That  form  of  goverrunent  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  few 
cities  which  adopted  it  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Today  none  ot  the  Na- 
tion's 27  largest  cities  and  only  two  of 
the  country's  47  cities  with  populations 
exceeding  300,000  have  a  government  of 
divided  authority. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  governed 
by  three  Commissioners.  Each  Commis-, 
sloner  is  the  chief  executive — the' 
mayor — but  for  only  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Yet,  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  like  those  of  any  ma- 
jor city,  caimot  be  neatly  broken  into 
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three  parts.  Any  effort  to  control  crime, 
for  example,  cuts  across  virtually  every 
function  of  government — from  police  and 
corrections  to  housing,  education,  health, 
and  employment.  An  effective  attack  on 
the  problem  requires  action  by  two  or 
more  Commissioners  and  the  depart- 
ments for  which  they  are  separately  re- 
sponsible— a  time-consuming  and  often 
costly  process.  / 

The  District  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
caliber  and  dedication  of  the  men  who 
have  served  as  Commissioners,  bu*;  it  can 
no  longer  afford  divided  executive  au- 
thority. Its  government  must  be  able  to 
respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  new 
demands  and  new  conditions.  This  re- 
quires clear-cut  executive  authority  and 
flexible  government  machinery — not  di- 
vided authority  which  too  often  results 
in  prolonged  negotiations  and  Inaction. 

The  problem  of  divided  executive  au- 
thority in  the  District  is  aggravated  by 
the  additional  nonexecutive  responsibil- 
ities now  borne  by  the  Commissioners.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
each  must  now  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  matters  with  which  he  Is  not 
otherwise  concerned  as  an  executive. 
Some  of  these  quasi-legislative  respon- 
sibilities— such  as  police  regulations  and 
property  taxation — are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  city.  Many — such  as  the 
naming  the  streets  and  the  labeling  of 
potato  packages — are  merely  time  con- 
suming. None  should  require  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  time  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  major  city. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  propose 
would  remedy^  these  deficiencies  in  the 
present  form  of  government.  It  would: 

Unify  executive  and  administrative  au- 
thority. 

Eliminate  competing  and  sometimes 
conflicting  assigimients  of  responsibility. 

Provide  for  the  informed  exercise  of 
quasi-legislative  functions  through  a 
Council  which  would  be  bipartisan  and 
representative  of  the  community. 

Permit  the  single  Commissioner  to  or- 
ganize the  District  government  to  pro- 
vide effective  day-to-day  administration. 

Under  the  plan,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, the  President  would  appoint 
a  single  Commissioner  as  chief  executive 
and  a  bipartisan  Coimcil  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  Commissioner  would  serve  a  4- 
year  term,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
President.  Council  members  would  serve 
3-year  terms,  with  three  members  to  be 
appointed  each  year.  The  staggered 
terms  would  insure  continuity  of  experi- 
ence on  the  Council. 

The  plan  would  abolish  the  present 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Its  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties would  be  apportioned  between  the 
single  Commissioner  and  the  Council. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  assigned 
the  executive  functions  now  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  He^ould  be 
given  responsibility  and  authority  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  District  govern- 
ment, to  administer  its  programs,  and  to 
prepare  its  budget.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  an  assistant  to  the  Commission- 
er to  help  him  carry  out  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Council  would  be  assigned  the 
Quasi-legtslative    fimctions    now    per- 


formed by  the  Board  of  Commissionera 
The  plan  describes  more  than  430  func- 
tions which  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Council.  These  include  major  responsi- 
bilities such  as  the  approval  of  boun- 
daries and  plans  for  urban  renewal,  es- 
tablishment of  rules  governing  the  li- 
censing of  professions,  and  setting  of 
rates  for  property  taxation.  The  Coun- 
cil would  also  be  empowered  to  review 
and  revise  the  Commissioner's  budget  be- 
fore submission  to  the  President. 

Since  the  plan  was  announced  in  my 
message  on  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  have 
been  working  to  strengthen  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  and  the  Council.  Out  of 
this  process  of  refinement  four  key 
changes  have  emerged,  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  plan. 

First,  the  plan  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  veto  actions  of  the 
Council  with  which  he  disagrees.  The 
Council,  in  turn,  could  override  such  a 
veto  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  provides  due  recognition  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  executive, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  act  on  matters  of 
overriding  importance. 

Second,  the  terms  of  Council  members 
would  be  set  at  3  years  Instead  of  2.  The 
reduction  in  turnover  and  increase  in 
experience  would  add  strength  to  the 
Council. 

Third,  the  salaries  of  the  Chairman, 
Vice  Chairman,  and  Council  members 
would  be  increased  to  reflect  their  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  plan  recognizes  that  the 
machinery  of  the  District's  government, 
no  matter  how  modem,  cannot  realize 
its  highest  purpose  unless  it  is  infused 
with  the  most  experienced,  informed,  and 
able  leadership. 

The  800,000  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  deserve  nothing  less  than  such 
leadership,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental right  but  because  the  District 
occupies  a  special  and  central  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

The  best  talent  available  must  be 
found  for  the  key  posts  of  Commissioner 
and  assistant  to  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  is  the  chief  executive  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  will  be  his  chief 
aide,  his  deputy,  and  will  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. 

In  the  search  for  leadership  necessary 
in  these  crucial  posts,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  must  balance  the  need  to 
draw  from  the  best  talent  in  the  Nation 
with  the  need  for  local  experience  and 
local  Involvement  that  are  such  valuable 
assets  to  enlightened  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  plan  therefore  provides  for 
the  Presidential  appointment  of  both 
these  men,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, with  the  requirement  that  at  least 
one  of  them  be  a  resident  of  the  District 
for  3  years  prior  to  appointment. 

We  would  be  Indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  If  the  search  and 
selection  of  the  Commissioner  and  his 
assistant  were  confined  only  to  those 
who  reside  within  the  geographic  bound- 
aries of  the  District.  This  plan  does  not 
take  that  course.  It  provides  a  wide  range 
of  choice — opening  the  field  not  only  to 
those  who  reside  in  the  District,  but  to 


those  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  plan  assures 
that  local  experience  will  be  well  repre- 
sented in  the  highest  councils  of  the  Dis- 
Dlstrict  government. 

Not  only  must  either  of  the  top  execu- 
tive positions  be  filled  with  a  District 
resident,  but  each  member  of  the  nine- 
man  Council  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  for  at  least  3  years  prior  to 
appointment. 

Moreover,  in  selecting  the  Commis- 
sioner, I  will  look  first  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  and  I  hope  that  he  can  be 
foimd  here. 

Of  all  the  benefits  of  the  plan,  one 
stands  out  in  particular — the  strong 
leadership  it  provides  as  the  cornerstone 
of  support  for  any  effective  attack 
against  crime.  With  that  leadership  and 
with  the  continued  commitment  and 
devotion  of  its  police,  the  District  can 
move  with  a  greater  sense  of  sureness 
and  purpose  against  the  specter  of  crime 
that  haunts  the  streets  and  shops  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Of  all  the  duties  of  the  new  single 
Commissioner  none  will  be  more  Impor- 
tant than  his  leadership  in  a  renewed 
community  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  crime  in  the  District. 

The  reorganization  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  chapter  9  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  At  my 
direction,  it  has  been  discussed  with  each 
member  of  the  interested  committees  of 
Congress  or  with  their  staff  assistants. 
I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  plan 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  tl\e  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)N»f  Utle  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

I  have  also  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  include  In  the  plan,  by  reason  of  the 
reorganization  made,  provisions  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  the 
new  officers  specified  in  sections  201,  203, 
and  301-303  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  for  these  officers  are 
comparable  to  those  fixed  for  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
having  similar  responsibilities. 

The  functions  which  would  be  abol- 
ished by  the  provisions  of  section  503(c) 
of  the  reorganization  plan  are  provided 
for  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1925.  43  Stat.  1121.  as 
amended — District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  40-603 (e). 

The  plan  would  not  impair  the  cor- 
porate status  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
goverrunent.  Nor  would  it  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress exercises  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

This  reorganization  plan  would  pro- 
vide Improved  management  of  the 
municipal  responsibilities  vested  by 
Congress  in  the  goverrunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  would  bring  sav- 
ings to  the  District  taxpayers  and  the 
Federal  Government,  although  overall 
costs  will  not  be  less  because  of  the  in- 
creasing scale  and  complexity  of  mu- 
nicipal goverrunent.  The  precise  amount 
of  such  savings  caimot  be  itemized  at 
this  time. 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  in  no 
way  a  substitute  for  home  rule.  As  I*' 
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stated  In  my  message  on  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  plan  "will  give  the  District 
a  better  organized  and  more  efficient 
government  .  .  .  but  only  home  rule 
will  provide  the  District  with  a  demo- 
cratic government — of,  by,  and  for  its 
dtlzens." 

I  remain  convinced  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  home  rule  Is  still  the 
truest  course.  We  must  continue  to  work 
toward  that  day — ^when  the  citizens  of 
the  District  will  have  the  right  to  frame 
their  own  laws,  manage  their  own  affairs. 
and  choose  their  own  leaders.  Only  then 
can  we  redeem  that  historic  pledge  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  full  mem- 
bership In  the  American  Union. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 

ttf0. 

Lyndoit  B.  Johnson. 
Thb  Whitk  House.  June  1,  1967. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  MODERN  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  given  District  of  Columbia 
residents  something  to  cheer  about.  The 
President's  reorganization  plan  will  pro- 
vide the  District  with  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment It  desperately  needs  to  meet  Its 
obligations  to  800,000  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents. 

The  President  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  District 
of  Columbia  government — the  present 
three-man  Board  of  Commissioners.  He 
recommends  instead  a  single  Commis- 
sioner who  will  govern  in  concert  with 
a  nine-man  Council.  The  single  Commis- 
sioner will  possess  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities now  vested  in  the  three- 
man  body.  And  the  Coimcll  will  be  as- 
signed quasi-legislative  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  President  has  provided  the  frame- 
work for  a  modem,  urban  government 
that  will  surely  be  more  effective  in  han- 
dling the  burdens  and  problems  of  the 
District  than  the  present  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

President  Johnson's  plan  calls  for 
clear-cut  executive  authority  and  flexi- 
ble governmental  machinery  in  admin- 
istering the  needs  of  the  District.  While 
the  President  notes  that  home  rule  is 
still  the  best  and  most  meaningful  course 
for  the  District,  I  believe  his  reorgani- 
sation plan  wiU  be  an  effective  tool  for 
progress  until  home  rule  can  be  achieved. 

I  warmly  endorse  tills  reorganization 
plan.  And  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
90th  Congress  to  act  promptly  and  posi- 
tively to  support  this  plan  to  bring  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  Into  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Mem- 
ber who  has  long  supported  meaningful 
home  rule  for  the  District,  and  realizing 
the  present  climate  of  the  Congress,  I 
rise  to  support  the  President's  plan  to 
reorganize  the  govenunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

The  plan  meets  a  long-felt  need  to 
bring  effective  and  efBdent  organization 
to  the  government  of  the  large  metro- 
politan area  now  concentrated  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  plan  a 


single  Commissioner  would  preside  as 
chief  executive,  in  place  of  the  present 
three-headed  body  which  governs  the 
District.  He  would  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  organize  and  manage  the 
District  government.  He  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  for  execution 
of  the  laws.  He  would  prepare  the  budget 
and  would  have  authority  to  veto  actions 
of  the  council  with  which  he  disagreed 
subject  to  being  overridden  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  oouncll  members. 

Th^  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appointed  under  the  plan 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  conflrmatlon. 
He  would  serve  a  4-year  term.  There 
would  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  executive 
responsibilities  in  running  one  of  the 
coim try's  largest  and  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  single-executive  tjrpe  of  govern- 
ment has  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient 
management  tool  in  cities  of  comparable 
size  to  Washington. 

Along  with  the  Commissioner  the  plan 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
man  Council  which  will  be  responsible 
for  making  the  local  rules  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibia.  Congress  has  dele- 
gated such  authority  to  the  District 
government  in  some  430  different  code 
sections.  The  maldng  of  these  rules  now 
consimies  valuable  time  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Reassignment  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  Council  will  afford  broader 
representation  for  the  community  as  well 
as  significant  savings  in  time  of  the 
city's  executive  officer. 

In  addition  to  Its  responsibility  for  the 
making  of  rules,  the  council  would  be 
empowered  to  propose  revisions  to  the 
Commissioner's  budgtet  of  expenses  and 
revenues.  Where  the  Commissioner  does 
not  concur  in  a  proposed  revision  the 
council  may  Insist  upon  the  revision  by 
a  three-fourths  vote. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  would  "bring  ur- 
gently needed  improvements  to  make  the 
present  imwleldy  structure  Into  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  instrument  of  munici- 
pal government." 

I  commend  the  plan  for  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
dorse strongly  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  plan,  the  District  will  for  the 
first  time  be  able  to  organize  its  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  cliallenges  of  modern 
America. 

The  problems  which  today  face  our 
local  governments  have  beccnne  increas- 
ingly evident  both  to  the  Congress  imd 
to  the  executive  branch.  EAirlng  the  20th 
century  America  has  emerged  as  an  ur- 
ban society.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
our  central  cities  have  been  imder  siege 
from  the  stresses  of  age,  congestion,  pol- 
lution. Inadequate  tax  resources,  and  a 
host  of  other  urban  ills.  In  this  respect, 
Washington  has  shared  a  common  ex- 
perience with  other  large  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Congress  has 
come  to  recognize  these  problems  and 
has  authorized  manjr  new  programs  to 
help  make  our  cities  more  livable.  In  all 


of  the  programs — demonstration  cities, 
community  renewal,  mass  transporta- 
tion, et  cetera — local  government  plays 
a  key  role.  In  fact,  unless  local  govern- 
ment is  responsive,  flexible,  and  imagi- 
native such  Federal  programs  cannot 
meet  their  objectives. 

While  many  American  cities  are  or- 
ganizing to  meet  these  challenges,  we 
find  that  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Is 
shackled  by  an  outmoded,  restrictive 
form  of  city  government.  The  President's 
reorganization  plan  is  designed  to  rem- 
edy this  defect.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
plan,  the  District  government  will  be  re- 
structured so  as  to  provide  effective  ad- 
ministrative lefulershlp  under  a  single 
Commissioner. 

Today  the  District  is  headed  by  three 
Commissioners.  The  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission stressed  a  fundamental  point  of 
administrative  management — a  plural 
executive  is  a  notoriously  inefficient 
choice  to  administer  executive  functions. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  true  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Many  of  today's  programs  do  not  fit 
easily  into  simple  categories  of  Govern- 
ment administration.  A  wide-ranging 
program,  such  as  that  for  the  "model 
cities"  involves  a  host  of  District  agen- 
cies and  services  If  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
effectively.  In  Washington,  however,  be- 
cause there  are  three  Commissioners, 
each  assigned  responsibility  for  certain 
of  the  city's  administrative  agencies,  a 
city  department  head  cannot  look  to  a 
single  individual  for  guidance  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  program.  Rather,  some 
agency  heads  look  to  one  Commissioner, 
others  to  a  second,  and  still  others  to  a 
third.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  welter 
of  extended  communication  lines  and 
confused  responsibilities  the  programs 
designed  to  serve  District  residents  are 
not  as  effective  and  efficient  as  they 
should  be. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan,  all  District  agency  heads 
will  be  responsible  to  one  Commissioner 
for  direction;  a  single  responsible  oflB- 
clal  will  be  able  to  Insure  that  District 
programs  operate  without  cross  purposes 
and  overlapping.  Jurisdictional  issues, 
staffing  problemus,  and  other  administra- 
tive conflicts  will  not  be  lost  in  the  maze 
of  a  multiheaded  executive,  as  is  the  case 
today.  Rather,  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, Jhe  President,  and  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  hold  a  single  Individual 
responsible  for  effective  administration 
within  the  District. 

As  the  nature  of  our  urban  problems 
changes  and  new  responses  are  called 
for,  city  government  must  be  reorga- 
nized to  promote  these  responses.  The 
plan  will  allow  the  Commissioner,  with 
authority  similar  to  that  accorded  Cabi- 
net officers  in  Federal  departments,  to 
make  internal  changes  in  District  gov- 
ernment organization  in  order  to  reflect 
current  needs.  Programs  now  carried  out 
by  scattered  and  diffused  agencies  can 
be  brought  together  for  concentrated 
action.  A  much  greater  consolidation  of 
the  District's  housing  and  manpower  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  could  lead  to  sub- 
stantial progress  in  these  areas  of  great 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  District. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan,  which 


establishes  a  nine-member  council,  is 
also  a  significant  step  forward.  While  it 
Is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  home  rule, 
careful  selection  of  the  council's  mem- 
bership will  allow  a  degree  of  representa- 
tion for  the  city's  varied  community  In- 
terests. Freed  from  the  existing  mixture 
of  administrative  and  legislative  type 
duties,  the  council  members  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  regulating 
and  rulemaking  function  than  the  com- 
missioners find  possible  today.  More 
thoughtful  and  effective  rules  and  regu- 
lations should  be  forthcoming. 

Hopefully,  the  more  representative 
character  of  the  council  will  be  refiected 
in  decisions  on  the  District's  annual 
budget.  The  budget,  after  all,  represents 
an  ordering  of  priorities  for  improving 
the  nature  and  character  of  life  In  a 
great  city.  The  nonpartisan  council,  in 
reflecting  the  needs  and  ^desires  of  the 
District's  residents,  will  haVe  a  significant 
impact  on  these  priorities.  The  budget. 
as  a  result,  should  more  truly  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  than  is  now 
possible. 

I  believe  that  the  reorganization  plan 
is  an  Important  move  toward  achieving 
the  goal  set  forth  by  the  President  earlier 
In  this  year,  that  of  making  Washington 
"a  city  in  which  all  Americans  can  take 
pride."  The  plan  will  allow  the  District 
to  move  up  in  the  ranks  of  American 
cities  with  a  responsive,  efficient,  and 
streamlined  government  organization 
structure.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  sup- 
port this  plan. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Pres- 
ident has  presented  a  workable  and  ef- 
ficient plan  for  reorganizing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  ef- 
fect would  be  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  provide  wider  representa- 
tion of  community  interests  than  can  be 
afforded  at  present.  Under  present  ar- 
rangements executive  authority  is  di- 
vided among  the*  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  This  means 
delih>eration  and  inevitable  delay  in  ar- 
riving at  decisions.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
ofBcial  body  reflecting  to  the  Board  the 
views  of  the  community  at  large.  Under 
the  plan  executive  authority  would  be 
vested  in  one  Commissioner,  who  would 
provide  a  single  source  of  direction  and 
have  authority  for  prompt  action.  All 
agency  heads  would  be  accountable  to  the 
Commissioner,  who  would  appoint  and 
remove  them  and  set  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  responsibility. 

In  the  nine-member  council  the  com- 
munity would  have  the  wider  representa- 
tion which  is  lacking  in  the  present  three- 
member  Board.  Council  members  would 
serve  2-year  staggered  terms,  thus  in- 
suring continuity  of  experience  and  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  replacement 
when  circumstances  Justified  a  change. 

I  support  .approval  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  reorganize  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  good  one. 
The  Nation's  Capital  requires,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
serve, a  government  so  organized  and 
equipped  that  it  can  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  the  1960's  and  the  years 


ahead,  not  those  of  almost  a  century  ago. 
A  dynamic  and  changing  society  cannot 
be  well  governed  by  stagnant  institu- 
tions. The  Nation  can  no  more  afford 
obsolescence  in  Its  governmental  ma- 
chinery than  in  its  industry,  its  science, 
or  its  medicine.  Old  routines  and  out- 
dated organizational  structures  are  poor 
engines  of  progress. 

The  single  Commissioner  and  nine- 
man  coimcll  will  give  the  District  a  better 
organized,  more  streamlined,  and  efficient 
government;  but  the  Commissioner  and 
councilmen  will  have  no  functions  t)€- 
yond  those  the  three  Commissioners  now 
possess.  In  large  measure,  what  the  plan 
does  is  place  in  a  single  Commissioner 
those  functions  which  the  three  Com- 
missioners now  perform  as  individuals — 
thus  substituting  one  executive  for  three 
executives — and  places  in  a  collective 
body  those  functions  which  the  present 
Commissioners  perform  as  a  Board.  The 
new  structure,  closely  approximating  the 
distribution  of  functions  under  a  mayor- 
council  form  of  government,  will  make 
the  transition  to  self-government  easier. 
But  only  home  rule  will  provide  the  Dis- 
trict with  a  democratic  government  fully 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  its 
citizens. 

The  basic  -structure  of  the  District 
government  has  remained  unchanged 
for  almost  100  years.  When  the  commis- 
sion form  of  organization  was  estab- 
lished, the  District  was  a  community  of 
150.000,  with  a  government  employing 
less  than  500  persons.  Today  the  District 
has  800.000  residents,  and  some  30,000 
people  work  for  the  District  government. 
Given  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
District  government  and  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  facing  the  District,  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing  metro- 
pc^tan  areas,  we  cannot  hope  to  provide 
the  best  and  the  most  efficient  municipal 
gol^mment  unless  we  apply  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  management  and 
£uiapt  the  government  structure  to  pres- 
ent-day needs. 

Each  Commissioner  is  today  the  chief 
executive  within  specified  program  areas. 
One  acts  sis  Commissioner  of  Public 
Worlis,  another  as  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  and  the  third  as  Commissioner 
of  Health  and  Welfare.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  deal  effectively  with  prob- 
lems which  cut  across  the  areas  of  two 
or  more  Commissioners — as  is  increas- 
ingly required  to  develop  and  administer 
programs  to  solve  the  most  urgent,  cur- 
rent municipal  problems,  such  as  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  poverty,  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  Board,  each 
Commissioner  makes  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  matters  with  which  he  Is  not 
otherwise  concerned  as  an  executive.  In- 
evitably, each  tends  to  be  the  dominant 
l^islator  on  those  programs  which  he 
administers. 

The  present  Commissioners  are  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  men.  But  com- 
pelled as  they  are  to  fur  ction  in  multiple 
and  sometimes  confiicting  roles,  they  do 
not  have  adequate  time  to  devote  to  any 
one  of  them. 

By  separating  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  executive  duties  and  the 
responsibility   for   the   performance  of 


quasi-legislative  and  regulatory  func- 
tions, the  reorganization  plan  conforms 
to  modem  management  theory  and  prac- 
tice within  the  Federal  Establishment 
and  in  major  cities.  The  first  Hoover 
Commission  amply  documented  the  de- 
ficiencies of  plural  executives.  The  Com- 
mission stated  in  Its  report  on  "Regu- 
latory Commissions" : 

Purely  executive  duties — thoee  that  can 
be  performed  far  better  by  a  single  adminis- 
trative official — have  been  imposed  upon 
these  commissions  with  the  resiilt  that  these 
duties  have  been  sometimes  performed  badly. 
The  necessity  for  performing  them  has  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  the  strictly 
regulatory   functions   of   the    Commissions. 

EScperlence  with  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
completely  supports  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's findings. 

While  the  plan  properly  calls  for  sep- 
aration of  exclusively  executive  func- 
tions from  those  which  are  concerned 
primarily  with  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations affecting  private  rights  and  in- 
terests, it  provides  also  certain  essential 
checks  and  balances.  The  mayors  of  most 
of  our  major  cities.  Including  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Detroit,  Denver, 
and  Honolulu,  have  the  power  to  veto 
ordinances  passed  by  the  city  counciL 
If  the  Conunissioner  is  to  function  ef- 
fectively it  is  necessary  that  he  also  have 
the  power  to  veto  actions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  with  respect  to 
rules  and  regulations,  penalties  and 
taxes,  except  for  matters  related  to  the 
internal  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  council.  Under  the  plan  the  Com- 
missioner will  have  the  right  to  veto. 
The  council,  of  course,  retains  the  power 
to  override  any  veto  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  council  members  present  and 
voting. 

Today  only  three  of  the  Nation's  47 
cities  of  over  300,000  population  have  a 
commission  form  of  government,  and  the 
largest  of  these,  Memphis,  has  voted  to 
go  to  a  mayor-council  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1968.  Tlie  rollcall  of  cities  which 
have  abandoned  the  commission  form  of 
municipal  government  since  1940  In- 
cludes Birmingham,  Houston,  Jersey 
City.  Newark.  Camden,  Duluth,  Erie, 
Trenton,  El  Paso,  San  Antonio.  Des 
Moines,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Fresno.  New 
Orleans,  and  Omaha.  I  urge  that  we  add 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  this  distin- 
guished roster. 

Centralization  of  authorities  for  per- 
formance of  executive  duties  in  a  single 
Commissioner  will  make  for  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  council.  Centralization  of 
authority  for  quasi-legislative  functions 
in  a  nine-member  bipartisan  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  will  permit  a 
broader  and  more  effective  participation 
of  community  interests  in  the  formula- 
tion of  basic  rules  and  policies. 

Good  government  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  reor- 
gaiUzation  plan  is  complex  in  detail  but 
simple  in  purpose — to  provide  a  govern- 
ment structure  capable  of  meeting  ef- 
ficiently the  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
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confident  that  it  will  have  the  support 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mark 
Twain  once  noted  that  loyalty  to  a  petri- 
fied opinion  never  broke  a  chain  or  freed 
a  human  soul. 

That  conviction  is  the  real  meaning 
of  President  Johnson's  message  to  us 
this  morning  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
For  whatever  else  you  might  say  about 
the  District,  Its  form  of  government  is 
petrified.  It  is  a  historical  anachronism. 

As  the  President  points  out,  the  present 
form  of  government  was  designed  nearly 
a  century  ago  for  a  community  of  150,000 
people.  The  government  at  that  time  em- 
ployed less  than  500  individuals  and  ad- 
ministered a  budget  of  less  than 
$4,000,000. 

The  President  notes: 

Today,  Washington  has  a  population  of  2.5 
million.  The  District  Oovenmient  now  em- 
ploys some  30,000  people  and  the  proposed 
1968  budget  is  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Now  we  know  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia can  continue  to  limp  along  under 
its  present  form  of  government,  with  its 
divided  authority  and  with  its  InefB- 
clency.  There  is  still  room  for  further 
deterioration. 

The  schools  can  become  more  crowded; 
we  can  even  stack  the  desks  in  tiers. 

Crime  can  become  worse — although 
we  probably  woiild  have  to  turn  some  of 
our  hotels  into  Jails  If  it  did. 

Our  slums  can  continue  to  deterio- 
rate— although  not  much. 

Our  health  problems  have  not  actually 
reached  epidemic  proportions  yet. 

And  our  traflQc  Jams  do  not  even  begin 
to  compare  with  those  of  Los  Angeles. 

Yes,  we  still  hftre  a  little  way  to  go 
before  the  District  reaches  rock  bottom. 
And  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore the  District  reaches  the  point  where 
it  can  be  the  model  city  for  the  freest 
and  richest  nation  on  earth. 

The  question  now  before  us  Is  this: 
Do  we  want  to  continue  the  short  slide 
down  to  the  bottom,  or  do  we  want  to 
begin  .the  long  journey  to  the  top?  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  clearly  chosen  the 
latter  course,  and  I  support  him. 

He  has  called  for  a  complete  reorga- 
nization of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

Specifically,  he  has  asked  that  the 
present  three-man  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners be  replaced  with  a  single  Com- 
missioner and  a  nine-man  council.  This 
plan  would  replace  administrative  con- 
fusion with  a  clear  and  efficient  chain 
Of  authority.  It  would  make  the  District 
government  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  and  to  the  desires 
of  the  Congress. 

I  endorse  this  plan.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  fullest  support. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter;  this  is 
a  practical  matter — and  a  very  urgent 
one  at  that.        

Mr.  GALLAQHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  the 
President  has  presented  to  us  today  rep- 
resents a  recognition  and  an  attempt  to 
aolve  the  need  for  more  effective  man- 
agement of  governmental  affairs  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  President  has  found,  after  exten- 
sive study  of  the  present  governmental 
setup  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  that  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  can  best  be 
served  by  a  mayor-council  form  of  gov- 
ernment— a  single  executive  in  tandem 
with  a  quasi-legislative  body  of  nine 
members.  The  resulting  executive- legis- 
lative arrangement  follows  the  (U>ctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  on  which  the 
Federal,  State,  and  most  municipal  gov- 
ernments rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  so  well 
points  out,  the  problems  of  a  city,  and 
particularly  a  city  of  800,000  citizens,  do 
not  respect  Jurisdictional  lines  nor  can 
they  be  solved  by  a  commission  form  of 
government  where  responsibility  is  di- 
vided and  overlapping  discouraged.  The 
President's  message  points  to  only  one 
example: 

Any  effort  to  control  crime,  as  an  ex- 
ample, cuts  across  virtually  every  func- 
tion of  government. 

To  paraphrase  President  Truman,  the 
District  of  Columbia  needs  somewhere 
for  the  "buck"  to  stop.  The  present 
three-member  Commission  does  not  ade- 
quately provide  for  an  overall  responsi- 
bility for  actions  by  the  city  government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Commissioner 
and  nine-member  coimcil  would  give 
Washington  a  council  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  citizens  com- 
bined with  a  Commissioner  with  whom 
would  rest  the  authority  and  resr>onsl- 
bility  to  carry  out  the  executive  func- 
tions of  city  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  given 
us  a  workable  and  worthwhile  plan  for 
reorganizing  what  was  meant  90  years 
ago  to  be  a  temporary  solution.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  signify  its  approval 
of  the  President's  reorganization  plan. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Spetiker. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  spec- 
ulation in  the  press  recently  concerning 
alleged  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  reorganize  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Army.  According  to  the  press 
accounts  I  have  sfeen,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  intends — among  other  things — to 
inactivate  15  combat  divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  including  the  famed  45th 
Infantry  Division  from  Oklahoma.  I  need 
not  take  up  your  valuable  time  citing 
the  outstanding  combat  record  this  Okla- 
homa division  has  compiled  through 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  The  division 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  in- 
volved in  four  D-day  landings  during 
World  War  n — Sicily,  Salerno,  Anzlo, 
and  southern  France.  Sicily,  of  course, 
was  the  first  major  amphibious  landing 
on  the  European  continent  in  that  con- 
fiict.  It  was  one  of  two  divisions — along 
with  the  42d  Infantiy  Division,  another 
National  Guard  division— which  liber- 
ated the  prisoners  who  survived  the  hell 
at  Dachau.  During  World  War  n,  the 
division  spent  496  days  in  actual  combat 
duty  in  the  line.  Five  of  its  members  re- 


ceived the  Medal  of  Honor.  Casualties 
ran  to  more  than  20,000  men. 

In  Korea,  it  was  one  of  the  first  four 
National  Guard  divisions  mobilized.  And 
it  was  the  first  National  Guard  division  to 
blast  the  Communist  enemy  in  Korea.  It 
won  recognition  as  one  of  the  toughest 
flighting  units  in  our  superb  8th  Army, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  In  its 
ability  to  fight — by  any  Army  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Under  Mr.  McNamara's  alleged  pro- 
posal, this  division — and  many  other 
divisions  of  the  National  Guard — would 
fade  into  the  dusk  of  history,  the  victim 
of  a  man  who  has  virtually  thumbed  ills 
nose,  not  only  at  the  Congress,  but  also 
at  long-cherished  prerogatives  given  It 
under  the  Constitution.  I  should  think 
that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  have  concluded  long  ago  that 
while  he  might  have  fooled  some  people 
into  believing  he  is  omnipotent,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  blinded  the  Congress, 
particularly  men  like  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

I  think  evidence  of  that  fact  can  be 
found  in  many  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Congress  since  the  first  day  the  cur- 
rent Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Certainly.  Mr.  McNamara  could 
find  little  sense  of  victory  in  his  ill-fated 
attempt  of  2  years  ago  to  merge  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Army.  He  was 
thwarted  in  that  effort  just  as  he's  been 
thwarted  in  his  attempts  over  the  past 
2  years  to  eliminate  valuable  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  air  transport  units.  We 
have  the  137th  Military  Airlift  Wing  and 
the  137th  and  138th  Military  Airlift 
Groups  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  know  first- 
hand what  a  contribution  they  have 
been  maiung  to  the  Nation's  war  effort. 
Each  of  those  Air  Guard  units,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  averaging  three  flights 
a  month  to  Vietnam.  And  so  have  the 
other  23  Air  Guard  airlift  units  In  the 
United  States.  Mr.  McNamara  does  not 
recognize  this  performance  any  more 
t^an  he  has  ever  recognized  the  contri- 
butions of  the  National  Guard.  I  have 
the  feeling  at  times  that  he  holds  the 
same  respect  for  the  National  Guard  as 
he  held  for  Chevrolet  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  peddle  the  ill-conceived  Edsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  to  charac- 
terize myself — a  freshman  Congressman 
out  of  the  wheatflelds  of  Oklahoma — as  a 
military  expert.  But  I  did  not  leave  the 
commonsense  so  characteristic  of  a 
farmer  back  there  in  the  wheatflelds 
when  I  came  to  Washington,  either. 

I  do  not  believe  I  would  represent  the 
attitude  of  my  constituents  If  I  remained 
silent  on  this  issue,  because  to  them— 
and  to  me — the  elimination  of  the  45th 
Division  Just  does  not  make  good  sense. 
The  mere  suggestion  that  the  45th  would 
be  eliminated  cuts  deeply — and  its  retire- 
ment would  represent  a  deep  personal 
loss  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  Oklahomans. 

Now  this  reported  proposal  of  Mr. 
McNamara  concerns  me  because  it  seems 
that  he  is  steering  a  rather  perilous 
course.  To  me.  It  does  not  take  a  mili- 
tary genius  to  recognize  that  a  reduction 
in  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
at  a  time  when  our  Armed  PV)rces  are 
stretched  to  what  must  be  near  their 
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elastic  limit  Just  is  not  the  wise  and 
prudent  road  to  a  solution. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  reali- 
ties of  military  power  and  defense  pos- 
ture have  changed  over  the  years.  War, 
Itself,  has  changed  drastically  from  what 
It  was  just  a  few  short  years  ago.  I  am 
aware,  also,  that  we  carmot  build  mili- 
tary forces  today  without  looking  Into 
the  future — to  the  demands  of  the  1970's 
and  the  1980's.  But  as  every  day  passes, 
it  becomes  more  evident  than  ever  to 
me  that  we  must  not  build  for  our  own 
safety  and  survival  alone,  but  for  the 
safety  and  survival  of  the  entire  free 
world  as  well. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  combat  divisions  is  a  risky 
and  shaky  business.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  recent  years,  14  divisions 
already  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
Army's  Guard  and  Reserve  structure. 
AntH  say  to  you  today — at  a  time  when 
we  might  very  well  be  standing  on  the 
precipice  of  world  war  HI  in  the  Near 
East^ — that  this  Nation  has  ne.ver  gone 
Into  a  conflict  with  enough  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  divisions  to  carry 
it  through  the  first  few  crucial  months 
of  battle. 

Now,  if  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers is  correct,  Mr.  McNamara  would 
reduce  the  current  number  of  23  National 
Gu.ird  divisions  by  15  divisions — leaving 
a  mere  eight  divisions  as  the  backup  to 
our  Active  Forces.  That  seems  about  as 
reasonable  as  allowing  a  professional 
football  team  to  have  only  eight  substi- 
tutes on  the  bench.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  coach  would  have  to  quit 
halfway  through  the  game  or  end  up 
playing  out  his  60  minutes  with  about 
half  of  his  team  sidelined  with  injuries. 
Now,  we  have  already  lost  10,000  dedi- 
cated, patriotic  and  brave  Americans  In 
Vietnam.  Thousands  more  have  been 
wounded.  Mr.  McNamara  paints  a  rosy 
picture  of  our  Active  Forces  and  main- 
tains there  is  no  need  to  mobilize  the 
Guard  or  the  Reserve.  But  he  has  raised 
serious  doubts  about  our  intentions  with 
our  friends — if  we  have  any  left — in  Eu- 
rope when  he  proposed  to  reduce  our 
forces  there.  Now,  he  says,  too,  that  there 
is  no  pilot  shortage,  but  I  noticed  that 
3,700  Air  Force  men  who  had  planned  to 
retire  had  their  plans  suddenly  and  un- 
willingly changed  the  other  day,  when 
they  were  told  they  might  have  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  another  year. 

I  am  not  a  poker  player — and  I  know 
very  little  about  the  game.  But  I  would 
say  that  if  Mr.  McNamara's  actloiis  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy  were  translated 
into  a  few  bluffs  in  a  poker  game,  he 
would  soon  be  writing  I O  U's.  His  "credi- 
bility gap"  would  be  so  broad  that  the 
rest  of  the  players  would  be  laughing  all 
the  way  to  their  banks.  And  they  would 
be  standing  in  line  the  next  time  around, 
eagerly  awaiting  their  chance  at  the  fel- 
low who  was  gullible  enough  to  believe 
he  was  fooling  everyone. 

What  are  Mr.  McNamara's  motives  in 
this  alleged  proposal  of  his?  Is  he  trying 
to  "streamline"  the  Reserve  components 
as  the  press  reports?  Or  does  he  realls 
have  something  else  in  mind?  What  are 
his  long-range  plans?  Certainly,  none  of 
us  could  be  expected  to  answer  that  ques- 


tion. But  would  it  be  beyond  comprehen- 
sion to  think  that  Mr.  McNamara  really 
sees  the  elimination  of  the  entire  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  future?  Would  it  be 
beyond  comprehension  to  think  that  this 
step  is  merely  one  of  many  to  come  in 
the  future  that  would  eventually  elimi- 
nate these  forces  for  which  he  holds  so 
little  respect? 

I  believe  that  his  track  record  de- 
mands that  his  motives  not  only  be  ques- 
tioned, but  be  questioned  seriously  and 
in  depth. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  National 
Guard  divisions  provide  the  best  com- 
mand framework  on  which  to  build  and 
maintain  a  responsive  reserve  of  combat 
power  for  the  Army.  They  are  organized 
and  trained  in  consonance  with  current 
Active  Army  concepts.  They  are  com- 
manded and  staffed  by  experienced  and 
well-trained  combat  officers.  They  have 
developed  a  solid  chain  of  command,  a 
facility  for  effecting  operational  co- 
ordination, and  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps. 
These  divisions  have  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  mobilization  readiness;  they 
would  become  combat  deployable  when 
given  a  proper  fill  of  individually  trained 
soldiers,  serviceable  equipment,  and  a 
few  months  of  postmobilizatlon  time  to 
Integrate  new  resources  and  to  complete 
advanced  level  training.  Newly  organized 
divisions  would  require  an  extended  peri- 
od of  time  to  attain  a  combat  readiness 
posture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  McNamara  is 
not  asking  for  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  for  disorganization  of 
that  splendid  military  force.  It  seems 
highly  irrational  to  me  for  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  seek  a  reorganization  at  a 
time  when  the  world  situation  is  so  tense 
and  unpredictable.  It  would  appear  to  be 
highly  dangerous  to  tear  apart  an  orga- 
nization that  is  so  well  organized  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  might  well  need 
its  services  at  any  moment. 

I  believe  that  a  more  proper  course 
for  this  Nation  to  follow  would  be  one  of 
strengthening  or  even  expanding  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Mr.  McNamara — instead 
of  pulling  the  fangs  from  our  National 
Guard  tiger— should  seek  ways  of  mak- 
ing it  a  more  meaningful  and  powerful 
tiger,  give  it  a  growl  and  a  bite  that  we 
could  all  recognize.  Including  any  pro- 
spective enemy  who  might  be  looking 
very  closely  at  what  we  have  in  our  Re- 
serve forces  stockpile. 

Any  careful  analysis  of  the  defense 
responsibilities  being  performed  by  the 
National  Guard  reveals  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara is  seriously  lacking  in  his  analysis 
of  information  of  military  and  economic 
realities  of  life.  Every  year  he  comes  over 
here  bragging  about  how  much  money 
he  has  saved  the  American  taxpayer. 
And  in  spite  of  all  these  savings,  I  note 
that  we  are  never  able  to  find  any  reduc- 
tions In  the  overall  Defense  Department 
budget. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  However,  I  say  that 
Mr.  McNamara  has  not  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  really  saving  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  money.  He  has  not  seri- 
ously reviewed  an  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  that  would  allow  it  to 
assume  many  of  the  missions  now  being 
performed  by  the  active  services.  It  is 


not  inconceivable  that  the  National 
Guard  could  take  over  many  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities now  being  performed  by  the 
active  military  forces,  just  as  it  has  many 
of  the  responsibilities  for  the  Nation's  air 
defenses  and  military  airlift.  I  do  not 
think  too  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
facts,  but  the  Army  National  Guard 
maintains  43  percent  of  ttie  Nike  Her- 
cules missile  sites  guau-ding  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  Air  NaOonal 
Guard  provides  52  percent  of  the  fighter 
interceptors  defending  our  shores.  The 
Army  Guard  and  the  Air  Guard,  working 
together,  provide  100  percent  of  the  air 
defenses  for  Hawaii.  The  Air  Guard  Is 
fiying  200  overseas  missions  a  month  for 
the  Military  Airlift  Command,  75  of  them 
in  support  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  there  \s 
seldom  an  exercise  carried  out  today  that 
does  not  find  a  major  share  of  the  par- 
ticipating forces  units  of  the  National 
Guard. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  reviews 
these  performances  without  bias  that 
they  are  being  performed  by  the  Guard 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  that  accrues 
when  they  are  performed  by  the  active 
establishment.  This  fact  should  not  be 
too  diflScult  to  understand.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  National  Guard  does  not  re- 
quire the  investment  of  PX's,  commis- 
saries, hospitals,  barracks,  and  many 
other  items  demanded  by  an  active  duty 
operation.  The  guardsmen  live  at  home. 
They  shop  in  their  communities.  Their 
States  and  communities  support  their 
operation  by  providing  many  of  the  serv- 
ices that  would  be/equired  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  it  an  active  service 
operation. 

Now  I  do  not  think  Mr.  McNamara — 
or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter — can 
argue  about  the  professional  capabiUties 
of  the  guardsmen.  If  he  does,  I  suggest 
that  he  review  the  firing  records  of  the 
National  Guard  Nike  units  with  those  of 
the  Active  Army  imits.  If  he  does,  I  sug- 
gest he  review  the  achievements  of  the 
Air  Guard  in  the  worldwide  missile 
meets,  known  as  William  Tell.  If  he  does, 
I  suggest  that  he  look  at  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  Guard's  air  transport  units.  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  Guard 
performance  not  only  measures  up  to  the 
quality  of  the  active  establishment,  but 
quite  often  even  surpasses  it. 

Mr.  McNamara  and  his  cohorts  who 
attempt  to  control  the  press  over  there 
have  not  seen  fit  to  emphasize  these  very 
important  facts  about  the  National 
Guard.  I  carmot  recall — except  for  a 
statement  that  he  made  during  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  of  1961  when  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  were  mobilized — that 
Mr.  McNamara  has  ever  expressed  pub- 
licly any  confidence  in  the  National 
Guard  whatsoever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  statements  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  recent  . 
months  have  tended  to  undermine  both 
public  confidence  and  national  pride  in 
the  National  Guard.  As  a  result,  we  find 
many  Americans  believing  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  a  haven  to  escape  ellgi-  i 
bllity  from  the  draft.  We  find  many 
Americans  believing  that  the  National 
Guard  is  composed  primarily  of  profes- 
sional football  players  and  political  in- 
competents. We  have  many  Americans, 
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beliJeying  that  the  National  Guard  has 
not  been  mobilized  for  Vietnam  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  have 
any  confidence  in  It.  There  is  even  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body 
who  has  stated  that  the  Guard  "neither 
guards  nor  trains." 

Well,  I  say  these  conclusions  are  as 
preposteroiis  and  as  ill  founded  as  those 
which  held  that  Mr.  McNamara  might 
make  a  good  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Guard  is  composed  of  dedicated, 
patriotic,  capable,  and  hard-working 
Americans  whose  record  over  3Q0  years 
speaks  for  itself.  The  National  Guard 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  when  it 
comes  to  battle  streamers.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  communities  In  this 
Nation  of  ours  who  found  the  National 
Guard  a  pretty  comforting  sight  during 
a  local  emergency  or  disorder.  It  has  not 
been  inobillzed  for  Vietnam  not  because 
It  could  not  perform  its  mission,  but  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  politically  or  dip- 
lomatically expedient  to  mobilize — at 
least,  as  yet  It  has  not  been  politically 
or  diplomatically  expedient.  I  am  sure 
that  my  Democratic  friends  might  not 
think  too  callously  of  this  Republican  If 
I  were  to  suggest  that  this  situation 
might  take  on  a  different  character  with 
a  presidential  election  looming  ahead  in 
1968. 

Now,  I  have  gone  on  for  some  time 
here.  But  I  think  it  is  high  time  someone 
came  to  the  defense  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  conclusion,  Just  let  me  say 
that  I  think  Mr.  McNamara's  suggested 
reorganization  is  Improper,  Imprudent, 
and  Illogical.  I  believe  that  he  could  not 
have  found  a  more  hazardous  time  In 
which  to  tear  up  an  organized  and 
trained  military  force.  And  I  believe  that 
If  Mr.  McNamara  is  really  interested  in 
saving  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
he  should  take  another  look  at  the  Guard 
and  find  a  way  to  expand  and  strengthen 
rather  than  reduce  and  weaken  Its  capa- 
bUlties. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wlH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  splendid  remarks.  I  believe  they  • 
were  outstanding.  I  certainly  agree  with 
about  everything  he  has  said  today. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  beside  the 
45th  Division  In  World  War  U.  It  was  a 
splendid  outfit.  They  did  a  wonderful  Job 
fighting  across  Europe. 

I  am  saddened,  too,  that  15  National 
Guard  divisions  will  be  eliminated  in  the 
near  future.  We  have  been  told  that. 

I  visited  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Anny  today,  to  speak  In  behalf  of  my 
division,  the  31st  Dixie  Division  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  I  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  I  feel  that  these  divi- 
sions will  be  eliminated. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  tradition  with 
these  divisions.  In  regard  to  my  31st  Di- 
vision. Jefferson  Davis,  a  former  U.S. 
Senator,  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
States,  was  commander  of  the  155th  In- 


fantry Regiment,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
31st  Division.  They  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  where  the  motto  came, 
"Stand  fast,  Mississippi." 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  remarks  have 
been  splendid.  I  commend  him  for  work- 
ing up  this  talk.  Certainly  more  of  us 
should  have  done  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  joining  in  these  remarks. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad 
to  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for 
taking  time  in  the  well  today  to  alert 
the  Members  of  the  whole  House  on  this 
situation.  Indeed,  I  concur  in  everything 
he  has  feaid.  I  have  listened  to  every 
word  thereof. 

I  have  been  through  this  once  before, 
when  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense 
threatened  to  emasculate  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  divisions.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  stand  fast  and  again  prevent 
this,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  as  indeed  in 
respect  to  another  error  of  McNamara's 
Judgment  it  prevented  the  elimination  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
both  Junior  and  senior  divisions. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  the 
errors  in  judgment  of  a  man  with  this 
much  power,  whom  otlier  Members  today 
have  called  upon  the  President  to  remove 
in  these  critical  times,  when  he  is  ob- 
sessed with  errors  of  Judgment,  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  and  pointed  out 
on  this  floor — on  the  one  hand,  with 
egocentrlcity  supreme,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  consuming  belief  we  must  have  a 
posse  comitatus  of  regular  forces  of  the 
United  States  under  his  control  alone. 

This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  course.  Therefore,  even 
more  than  ever,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  to 
our  attention.  It  is  true  to  say  in  remov- 
ing some  of  the  Govetnors  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  their  control  over  the 
Guard  forces,  which  are  used  and  tested 
In  time  of  riot  as  well  as  natural  disaster, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  mobilized  or 
federalized  into  the  Aimy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peril,  is  a  wrong  pro- 
cedure. I  could  not  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman more  that  this  is  no  time  for  a 
reorganization.  With  his  help  and  with 
the  help  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
plus  the  known  attitude  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  think  we  can 
prevent  this  additional  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  honorable 
Dttrwarb  Hall,  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  me. 


CONGRESSMAN  WENDELL  WYATT 
LAUDS  SPEECH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ED  REINECKE,  POINTING  OUT  BU- 
REAUCRATIC  MISMANAGEMENT 
OP  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Wyatt]  may  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  an  increasing  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  centralized  control  of  medical  and 
health  programs  is  becoming  more  and 
more  acute. 

In  a  recent  speech,  my  colleague.  Hon 
Ed  Reinecke,  of  California,  pointed  out 
this  alarming  situation  with  great  clari- 
ty. I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  present 
this  address  for  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
timely,  factual,  and  interesting,  but  also 
of  great  importance  to  the  Congress  and 
every  American. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  or  Conoeessman  Ed  Reineckb    of 
Calwotnia,  BuroM  the  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Congress  of  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, Kansas  Citt,  Mo..  Mat  20,  1967 
It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  tor  me  to  visit  with 
you  tonight  at  this  General  Meeting  of  your 
organization,   here   In   Kansas  City    Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  some  of  the  leading  medical  men  la 
my   home   county   and   State — Los    Aneelea 
CaJlIornla. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  I  hear,  and  see.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  Increased  interest  which  you  as  profes- 
slonal  men.  and  as  leaders  In  your  commu- 
nities, are  showing  in  public  affairs  and  gov- 
ernment.  I  want  to  commend -jou  for  that 
We  need  your  help,  your  thinking,  you^ 
leadership  to  help  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live  for  every  citizen. 

You  are  equipped  for  community  leader- 
ship by  the  fact  of  your  education,  your  pro- 
fesslonal  competence,  and  the  trust  which 
people  place  in  your  good  Judgment.  That 
U  a  great  responsibility  to  live  up  to. 

The  medical  profession  also  carries  a  greater 
responsibility  for  sound  community  leader- 
ship because  your  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  are  related  and  Involved  In  so 
much  that  affects  the  pubUc.  The  good  health 
of  the  people,  and  your  pledge  to  keep  It 
good,  get  you  Involved  In  problems  of  your 
community.  Such  problems  as— 

Air  and  water  pollution,  hospital  faclU- 
ties; 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  drugs,  either 
legally  or  Illegally; 

Health  Insurance  and  the  costa  of  medical 
care; 

Preventive  medicine:  public  sanitation  and 
waste  dlspoaal; 

Control  of  communicable  diseases;  the  san- 
itation of  public  facilities; 

The  problems  of  poverty,  mental  health 
care; 

The  psychiatry  of  criminal  rehabilitation; 

The  employment  of  the  handicapped; 

The  care  of  the  aged; 

Traffic  safety  and  accident  prevention: 

Family  planning  and  the  population  explo- 
sion; and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Your  Involvement  in  these  problems  stems 
from  your  professional  dedication  to  the 
health  of  the  Individual  man  and  woman,  of 
each  boy  and  girl.  These  are  your  patients: 
the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  cities  and 
towns  In  which  you  live. 

There  is  another  major  reason  why  you 
must  be  concerned  about  the  total  needs  of 
your  community.  That  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  expressed  its  In- 
terest In  these  problems  of  your  community. 
The  Federal  agencies  are  now  spending  over 
tl2  billion  a  year  on  health  and  medical 
activities.  This  Includes  the  programs  of 
Medicare. 
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The  growth  In  this  Federal  Involvement  in 
health  has  been  dramatic.  A  generation  ago, 
In  1939  total  health  and  medical  programs. 
Including  school  health  programs,  facilities 
construction,  research,  maternal  care,  and 
direct  hospital  oare  cost  only  $681,700,000. 
In  1964.  these  same  programs  cost  »6,078,000.- 
000.  Total  Federal  Government  programs 
dealing  with  the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the 
aged  (Including  welfare  programs)  in  1939 
cost  $1,535,900,000.  In  1964,  the  same  pro- 
grams, not  Including  Medicare,  cost  $30,122,- 
800,000.  Medicare  will  cost  about  $6  billion 
more. 

The  health  and  medical  programs  of  just 
the  Federal  Government  alone  cover  every 
condition  of  human  life  from  birth  to  death. 

Research  Is  being  conducted  under  federal 
grants,  and  by  federally  employed  physicians 
and  researchers.  Into  every  known  disease, 
and  some  that  are  not  so  well  known.  I 
might  add  at  this  point,  that  I  personally 
support  programs  of  grants  in  aid  to  private 
researchers  and  medical  centers  and  schools 
for  the  purposes  of  research.  The  costs  of  this 
type  of  research  are  very  great.  And  private 
resources  cannot  always  support  it.  Because 
the  public  will  ultimately  benefit  from  these 
medical  advances.  It  is  only  fitting  that  they 
should  bear  some  of  the  costs  of  the  research. 
Here  Is  one  area  in  which  there  Is  a  creative 
partnership  between  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  And  this  has  benefitted  so- 
ciety at  large. 

The  other  direct  Federal  programs  of 
health  touch  you  as  a  school  child,  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  as  a  veterans,  as  an  Independent 
businessman,  aa  an  industrlaUst,  as  a  prop- 
erty owner,  as  a  traveler,  as  a  medical  stu- 
dent and  doctor,  and  as  consumers  and 
patients. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy,  unfortunately.  Is 
not  well  known  for  its  efficiency,  and  exper- 
tise in  administering  programs.  And  health 
programs  are  no  exception.  The  problems  are 
compounded,  I  believe,  because  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  dealing  with  personal  health  care. 
The  Federal  bureaucracy  Just  does  not  have 
the  same  "bedside  manner"  as  the  family 
physician;  nor  the  same  skill  as  the  compe- 
tent private  medical  specialist  and  prac- 
tioner. 

There  are  many  dedicated  medical  per- 
sonnel serving  In  the.  federal  government. 
But  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  cannot  gather 
together  In  one  office  building  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  all  the  best  medical  minds  In  the 
nation.  And  If  we  are  going  to  operate  na- 
tion-wide, federally  controlled  health  pro- 
grams which  affect  every  American  then  they 
ought  to  be  operated  by  the  best  medical 
minds  In  the  country. 

Well,  that  will  never  happen. 

So  the  alternative  Is  to  return  control  and 
organization  of  medical  care  and  medical 
regulation  to  local  health  agencies  and  to 
private  physicians  and  institutions.  The  best 
medical  minds,  the  experts  are  all  across  the 
country.  They  are  men  and  wopaen  with  com- 
munity concerns  and  respcmslblUtles.  like 
all  of  you  here. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  This  Involves  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  Just  a  few  months  ago 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  In  this  country  the  excellent  chal- 
lenge of  a  rapidly  advancing  technology  In 
the  field  of  medical  devices.  The  President 
has  proposed  legislation  for  establishing 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  design, 
manufacture,  and  um  of  medical  devices. 
He  Is  approaching  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  consumer  protection.  He  wants  to 
require  pre-marketlng  clearance  for  medical 
devices  before  you  aa  physicians  can  use 
them  to  treat  patients.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  In  Implementing  the  Pres- 
ident's program  has  dlscvissed  simply  extend- 
ing the  present  food  and  drug  laws  to  Include 
the  words  "medical  devices." 


I  find  this  a  glaring  example  of  the  in- 
sensltlvlty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
medical  science.  Government  regulation 
would  definitely  stlfie  advanced  research  In 
medical  device  technology.  Government  reg- 
ulation would  prevent  adequate  private  de- 
velopment of  devices  and  Instruments  before 
they  were  made  available  to  doctors.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  set  out  In  the  law 
the  standards  for  all  medical  devices. 

But  my  question  is  this:  Who  In  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  Is  qualified  to  set  standards 
for  medical  devices?  Who  could  set  standards 
for  Bucb  an  advanced  device  as  the  booster 
heart  pump?  There  are  only  a  hand  full  of 
men  In  the  whole  country  who  even  know 
how  to  surgically  install  one. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  med- 
ical devices.  And  it  would  require  that  many 
government  experts  to  adequately  set  stand- 
ards for  them.  But  this  Administration  has 
proposed  to  do  the  job  with  the  same  people 
who  are  already  employed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  will  not  vrork. 

I  am  proposing,  as  an  alternative,  in  my 
bUl,  H.R.  6165,  to  create  the  National  Medical 
Devices  Standards  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  would  be 
to  bring  together  the  genuine  experts  In  the 
medical  devices  field  to  first  determine  the 
need  for  and  the  extent  of  Federal  regulation 
of  such  medical  devices  as  surgical  instru- 
ments, artificial  organs  and  limbs,  thera- 
peutic Instruments,  and  other  medical  and 
hospital  equipment.  We  must  first  find  out 
from  the  experts  whether  there  Is  a  genuine 
need  for  such  legislation. 

And  only  the  experts  know.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  composed  of  equal  representation 
from  the  medical  devices  manufacturing 
field;  from  the  private  practice  of  medicine; 
from  the  research  centers  and  laboratories 
engaged  In  work  on  medical  devices;  from  the 
public  health  agenclCB;  and  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Conunlsslon  will  make  its  recommen- 
dations for  the  need  for  this  legislation.  It 
will  outline  Its  ideas  for  determining  con- 
structive minimum  performance  standards, 
and  also  set  feasible  standards.  These  will  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  for 
action. 

We  have  beat  the  Administration  to  the 
punch  on  this.  They  have  not  yet  Introduced 
their  bill.  They  cannot  get  a  consensus  on 
what  the  details  of  the  bill  should  be.  And 
I  think  we  have  them  on  the  run. 

I  have  received  many  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  my  bUI.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  Heart  Association,  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology,  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Clinical  Laboratories, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Dental  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. Many  letters  have  come  from  medi- 
cal schools  and  researchers  who  suppdrt  this 
proposal.  My  bill  has  also  been  co-sponsored 
by  a  Democratic  Congressman,  and  by  Sena- 
tor Smathers  of  Florida. 

I  am  confident  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  as  soon  as  the  Administration  puts 
Its  bill  In.  But  we  have  seized  the  initiative. 

It  Is  significant,  I  think,  that  In  our  ex- 
perience of  working  out  this  bill,  we  beat 
the  Administration  with  a  bill  that  Is  find- 
ing much  more  broad  acceptance  than  their 
own  proposals. 

It  Is  better  to  propose  positive  alternatives 
to  undesirable  legislation,  rather  than  simply 
criticizing  It.  We  could  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  medical  devices  area  was  going  to 
be  legislated.  It  simply  became  a  question 
of  how  and  when.  In  our  proposal  we  have 
developed  a  procedure  which  is  receiving  wide 
support  throughout  the  very  Indtistry  and 
profession  that  will  be  affected.  In  fact,  we 
are  Inviting  them  to  participate  in  the 
formulating  of  the  device  standards.  This 
la  In  the  best  American  tradition  of  citizen 
leadership  and  participation. 


It  will  never  do  for  us  to  stick  our  heads 
in  the  sands,  aiid  say  that  a  problem  does 
not  exist.  That  la  not  realistic.  The  problem 
will  not  go  away  If  it  is  simply  Ignored  by 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  community 
and  the  nation.  If  we  do  not  Uke  the  way  the 
Government  Is  handling  health  programs, 
then  we  must  make  constructive  suggestions 
to  better  them.  If  we  do  not  approve  of  pro- 
posals by  the  Administration  for  new  health 
programs,  then  we  must  propose  better  ways 
to  solve  the  same  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example:  Ofie 
of  the  major  proposals  made  by  this  Admin- 
istration has  been  the  expansion  of  federally 
controlled  health  programs  for  the  poor,  the 
disabled,  and  the  aged.  Americans  In  1964, 
before  Medicare,  spent,  both  privately  and 
through  government  taxes,  about  $66  bil- 
lion on  meeting  the  health  and  retlfement 
problems  of  the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the 
aged. 

We  cannot,  you  see,  say  that  there  Is  no 
problem.  Wliat  are  the  alterna-tlves?  Con- 
tributions by  private  phUanthropy  for  health 
purposes  have  been  estimated  at  about  $1 
bUllon  annually.  Care  and  treatment  pro- 
vided without  charge  by  doctors  and  others 
Is  estimated  to  range  from  $350  mlXUon  to 
$650  million  each  year.  Private  phUan- 
thropy so  far  cannot  do  all  the  Job.  More 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Government  programs  should  be  used  to 
help  the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged 
only  If  voluntary  and  private  means — truly 
tried  and  tested — cannot  adequately  meet 
society's  needs.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
case. 

I  want  to  propose  a  positive  alternative  to 
what  the  Adinlnlstratlon  has  in  mind.  They 
say:  expand  the  federally  controlled  health 
programs.  I  say:  adopt  a  tax  sharing  concept 
for  federal  health  programs.  Return  to  the 
States,  and  ultimately  to  local  agencies,  fed- 
eral tax  funds  which  can  be  used  to  support 
locally  controlled  and  directed  health  pro- 
grams. Return  these  programs  to  the  people 
who  know  how  to  run  them,  who  know  what 
their  own  health  needs  are  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  tax  sharing  concept  would  operate 
this  way:  The  Federal  government  would  re- 
turn to  each  State  federal  tax  dollars  without 
specific  restrictions.  These  funds  would  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  general 
areas,  Uke  health.  Then  each  State  would 
use  this  money  to  carry  out  its  own  programs. 
This  would  eliminate  the  complex  red- 
tape  of  categorical  programs  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  government.  It  would 
give  to  the  heavily  taxed  local  citizen  the 
necessary  additional  help  he  could  get  from 
the  superior  and  broader  tax  base  of  the 
federal  government.  But  without  the  federal 
controls  and  Interference. 

Local  health  authorities  could  still  draw 
upon  the  research  expterlence  and  technol- 
ogy available  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
A  similar  tax-sharing,  block  grant  con- 
cept is  now  being  debated  In  the  Congress 
for  the  field  of  education.  And  it  is  receiving 
considerable  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  Administration  says  about  health: 
We'U  run  the  programs  from  our  offices  and . 
bureaus  in  Washington.  I  say:  put  the  polwv 
icy -making  and  planning  authority  In  the 
hands  of  local  health  officials  and  In  advis- 
ory boards  composed  of  local  medical  leaden 
who  can  determine  the  poUclea  and  priorities 
for  their  own  communities.' 

The  proliferation  of  federal  medical  pro- 
grams continues  to  be  a  problem.  There  is 
duplication,  overlapping,  and  inefficiency.  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  we  explore  alter- 
native ways  to  bring  together  the  various 
health  agencies  of  the  government.  One  sug- 
gestion has  been  to  create  a  separate  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Health.  Another  la  to 
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foim  a  Federal  Council  of  Health,  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Your  views 
and  suggestions  of  this  matter  would  be  of 
value. 

In  the  matter  of  Medicare,  I  am  proposing 
some  initial  steps  to  re-establish  the  tra- 
ditional patlent-pbyslclan  relationship  by 
removing  of  the  receipted  bill  reqiilrement 
under  Public  Law  89-97.  This  removes  the 
patient  from  the  pinch  be  often  foxuid  him- 
self in  when  he  could  not  pay  the  bill,  but 
needed  a  receipted  bill  in  order  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  Medicare.  This  legislation  was 
suggested  by  the  medical  profession. 

Other  steps  will  be  taken  to  alter  the 
Medicare  program  to  make  It  more  work- 
able, more  responsive  to  the  people  and  to 
the  profession,  and  to  reduce  and  minimize 
federal  control.  Your  creative  suggestions, 
drawn  from  your  own  experiences  will  be  very 
valuable  in  this.  I  would  invite  you  to  write 
to  me,  and  to  your  own  Congressman  with 
your  ideas. 

It  is  very  Important  that  you  make  yoxa 
voice  heard.  Make  your  views  known  to  your 
own  Congressman.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
party  he  is.  He  will  listen  to  the  people  back 
home,  especially  if  they  are  responsible  lead- 
ers in  the  community,  and  make  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

You  have  a  strong  voice  in  Washington, 
in  the  American  Medical  Association.  They 
can  help  you  keep  Informed  of  health  legis- 
lation that  Is  being  proposed,  and  they  can 
make  your  thoughts  known. 

But  the  job,  basically.  Is  still  up  to  you. 
You  must  make  your  ideas  known  to  your 
own  Congressmen  and  Senators.  You  have  to 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  The  Congress  wants 
them  and  needs  them.  An  informed  Con- 
gress wlli  not  pass  legislation  contrary  to 
the  physicians'  wishes  If  the  Inforftiatlon  at 
hand  has  been  commiinicated  in  a  positive, 
and  constructive  way. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  you  can 
take  the  leadership.  Tou  can  fill  the  initiative 
gap  by  being  first  to  propose  the  best  solution 
to  a  ^ven  problem.  You  are  on  the  frontier — 
you  must  recognize  and  communicate  the 
problems. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  the  effec- 
tive use  of  computers  and  other  sophisticated 
hardware  In  the  diagnosis  of  illness.  This  Is 
a  field  In  which  there  is  Interest  on  the  part 
of  some  members  of  Congress  and  will  be 
the  direction  of  a  thrust  for  legislative  activ- 
ity, possibly  In  the  next  Congress.  The  volume 
of  data  being  gathered  on  this  subject,  In  my 
estimation,  will  result  In  legislation.  This  Is 
where  you  in  the  medical  profession  could  be 
providing  meaningful  research  activities  and 
studies. 

Another  problem  In  which  youVould  make 
a  significant  contribution  is  to  recommend 
ways  to  improve  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
to  help  make  up  for  shortages  of  physicians 
in  certain  geographical  areas.  This  subject 
is  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Congressmen. 
Your  ideas  could  lead  the  way.  The  problem 
must  be  solved.  Help  to  solve  it  the  way  you 
want  to. 

The  problems  of  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel,  of  trained  doctors  and  nurses  Is 
becoming  increasingly  critical.  The  Congress 
Is  greatly  concerned  about  this.  What  do  you 
suggest  we  do  about  it?  Olve  us  your  ideas 
and  suggestions.  We  need  your  help. 

The  problems  are  as  vast  as  the  breadth  of 
human  life;  and  as  complex  as  our  society. 
But  they  are  real   problems,  and   they  call  ■ 
for  solutions.  Congress  can  help  you  by  con- 
sidering your  suggestions. 

My  friends,  gentlemen,  doctors — you  have 
the  dedication,  you  have  the  professional 
■kllla,  the  Judgment,  the  leadership  capacity, 
tlie  oreatlT«  ideas.  I  am  encouraged  by  what 
Z  see  and  hear  from  medical  men.  You  have 
•  great  responslblUty.  The  challenge  of  man- 
kind's needs  calls  you  to  action. 


tlonal  conflicts  under  the  rule  of  law  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  armed  force  or  political 
expediency.  Military  defeat  is  often  the  first 
ingredient  to  renewed  aggression.  The  course 
I  propose  would  Involve  no  loss  of  sovereignty 
power  or  prestige  through  the  use  of  force! 
Paul  Pindlxt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


KEEP  AQABA  OPEN  WHILE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT  OP  JUSTICE 
SETTLES  ISSUE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  SpeakefT  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  thb.t  some  definite 
steps  be  taken  to  resolve  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  issue,  before  any  meaningful  solu- 
tion is  possible.  As  a  nation  which  has 
always  promoted  the  rule  of  law — ahead 
of  the  passions  of  men— it  should  be  in 
our  interest  to  urge  recognition  of  this 
fact.  It  may  prevent  resort  to  the  force 
of  arms  and  avoid  a  serious  conflict. 

To  help  promote  such  rational  action, 
I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President:     . 

Deab  Mh.  President:  The  present  crisis  In 
the  Middle  East,  Including  the  blockade  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  Is  a  threat  to  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security. 
The  matters  In  issue  are  essentljJly  legal. 

As  such  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
International  Coiu-t  of  Justice  at  The  Hague 
f^r  adjudication  along  with  other  ovtstand- 
li^  disputes  between  Ismel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  Both  Israel  and  the  UAR  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  The  United  States,  In  joint 
effort  with  other  great  powers,  should  use 
its  Influence  to  persuade  Israel  and  the  UAR 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Court  for  im- 
partial third  party  adjudication. 

Pending  Court  decision,  the  great  powers 
should  preserve  free  passage  through  the  gulf 
in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of 
law.  Should  neither  the  UAR  or  Israel  be 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Court — 
and  accept  Its  decision  as  binding — the 
United  States  should  request  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  aa  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Court  on  the  issue  of  free  passage 
through  the  gulf  for  Israeli  commerce  and 
other  outstanding  disputes.  The  declaratory 
Judgment  could  then  be  the  basis  for  a  set- 
tlement. 

Acceptance  of  this  proposal  wouM  demon- 
strate our  determination   to  settle  interna- 
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WOOL  INDUSTRY  IN  DANGER 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request 'of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy 
of  this  administration  toward  wool  Im- 
ports raises  serious  questions  of  national 
security  and  threatens  both  wool  produc- 
ers and  textile  workers. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  our  wool  Is  now 
imported  which  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  in  an  all-out  national  emergency 
the  U.S.  textile  Industry  could  not  meet 
all  the  minimum  civilian  and  military 
requirements. 

Wool  imports  have  Increased  125  per- 
cent In  the  last  5  years.  As  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  inflow  of  imports 
which  have  virtually  erased  the  value  of 
the  act  which  was  passed  in  the  early 
1950's. 

In  the  past  5  years,  as  well,  more  than 
50  textile  woolen  mills  have  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  keep  low- 
wage  foreign  competition  in  check. 

And  yet,  incredibly,  the  United  States 
has  now  agreed  to  cut  its  tariffs  on 
textiles  even  further  in  trade  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  This  policy  casts  the 
shadow  of  bankruptcy  and  danger  over 
the  entire  wool  industry. 

This  is  a  crisis  point  which  the  admin- 
istration must  address  at  once. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  chart 
showing  the  growth  of  wool  imports  over  ^ 
the  last  5  years  by  country  of  origin  and 
their  percentage  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. 


Country 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Australia 

Now  Zealand 

South  Africa,  Republic  of , 

Argentina i 

Uruguay I 

United  Kingdom ' 

EECcountries 

Others , 

Total , 


39,930 
84.547 
42,  477 
72, 140 
20,662 
9.378 
9.989 
56.913 


72. 527 
83.871 
49. 080 
77.098 
19,212 
8.542 
8.890 
43.526 


336,036  I  -362,746 


58.684 
105,  584 
33.568 
76.136 
17.966 
14,365 
13,485 
48.736 


368.  524 


1964 


1965 


58,968 
80,031 
31,328 
48,289 
3.820 
9.015 
10.891 
40,781 


283, 123 


99,751 
86,  871 
37,367 
62,  269 
32,985 
12,295 
7.899 
29,  753 


369. 190 


S-year 
average 


65, 972 
88.181 
38.  764 
67,186 
18,929 
10.719 
10,231 
43,942 


1966 


343.924 


93,176 
98,717 
36, 199 
71.775 
28, 590 
11.737 
6.027 
29,737 


375,958 


[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Wool  consumption 

Imports  as  a  percent  of  consumption. 


1961 


1962 


711.7 
51.0 


1963 


705.7 
52.0 


1964 


624.9 
45.0 


1965 


668.0 
55.0 


5-irear 
average 


1966 


630.7 
60.0 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND  RULES  OP 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  resolution  which 
would  amend  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  adding 
this  language: 

(b)  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  (other  than  a  private  bill 
or  resolution,  or  an  appropriations  bill ) ,  it 
shall  mclude  in  its  report  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  (if  any)  to  the  United  States  of  carrying 
out  such  bin  or  resolution.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, such  estimate  shall  be  made  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  If  such  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  with  one  or  more  amendments,  the 
estimate  Included  in  the  report  shall  be  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  bill 
or  resolution  as  so  amended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  provide 
both  the  public  and  the  membership  of 
the  House  with  more  cost  information 
than  is  now  readily  available  in  connec- 
tion with  many  bills  and  resolutions.  I 
believe  It  could  produce  substantial  sav- 
ings over  a  period  of  time.  I  believe  it 
would  tend  to  put  the  brakes  on  some 
long-term,  open-end  commitments  the 
Congress  might  otherwise  make. 

As  an  example,  programs  such  as  rent 
supplements  may  commit  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  40  or 
50  years.  When  we  obligate  future  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  many  of  whom  may  be 
yet  unborn,  to  tax  citizens  not  yet  ar- 
rived on  this  earth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  act  with  great  restraint.  After 
all.  there  is  the  possibility  that  tomor- 
row's Americans  would  want  a  greater 
voice  in  determining  what  is  best  for 
them  and  their  country  in  their  own 
lifetime. 


IN  GENEVA,  A  TRIUMPH  OP  ARDU- 
OUS EFFORT  AND  COMMON  CON- 
CERN FOR  THE  COMMON  WEL- 
FARE—ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  17,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
in  an  editorial  titled  "Triumph  in  Ge- 
neva," expressed  its  opinion  on  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  the  Kennedy  round  in 
cutting  deeply  tariffs  on  a  large  volume 
of  world  trade.  The  Post-Dispatch  noted 
that  though  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  "was  oversold  at  the  outset 
as  a  panacea  which  It  never  could  be," 
the  negotiations  have  been  successful 
through  "arduous  effort,"  and  they  dem- 
onstrate a  continuing  awareness  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  con- 


tinuing "common  concern  for  the  com- 
mon welfare." 

The  Post-Dispatch  is,  in  my  view,  cor- 
rect in  treating  the  Kennedy  round  as  a 
portal  opening  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
other  international  economic  problems. 
It  recognizes  that  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental developments  of  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations  was  its  Intensive 
>study  of  international  trade  problems. 
This  has  a  meaning  for  future — for  otlier 
difiBculties  which  are  bound  to  have  a 
braking  effect.  For  these,  th&  Post-Dis- 
patch concludes  the  Kennedy  round's 
"closer  acquaintance  with  ramtfled  prob- 
lems has  enhanced  the  prospects  of  prog- 
ress," providing  a  "mustering  ground  for 
new  advances,"  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  nontariff  barriers,  developing  coun- 
tries trade  problems,  and  international 
agricultural  trade. 

With  unanimous  consent,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

TaraicPR  in  Geneva 

Those  who  expect  "big  ideas"  to  work 
miracles  overnight  may  have  lost  Interest  In 
the  Kennedy  Roiind  of  tariff-cutting  long 
ago.  They  may  not  recognize  as  a  trtiunph 
the  less  than  universally  satisfying  agree- 
ment achieved  after  four  years  of  hard  bar- 
gaining and  narrow  escape  from  failure  in  a 
last-minute  crunch. 

The  more  discerning,  however,  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  perseverance  which  has  In- 
troduced a  new  measure  of  rationality  Into  a 
world  all  too  prone  to  bungling  and  blunder- 
ing. And  they  also  will  be  grateful  for  the 
avoidance  of  a  new  rash  of  nationalistic  ri- 
valries which  would  have  been  the  cost  of 
failure. 

If  some  are  disappointed  that  Geneva  has 
not  met  all  desires,  this  may  be  because  this 
round  of  negotiations  by  the  signatories  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
was  over-sold  at  the  outset  as  a  panacea 
which  it  never  could  be.  Yet  Its  success  does 
make  other  successes  more  likely.  For  exam- 
ple. Gen.  De  Gaulle  almost  surely  had  It  in 
his  thoughts  when  he  said  that  this  time  he 
"notes  with  sympathy"  the  British  applica- 
tion for  Common  Market  membership.  For 
him  and  for  all  others,  the  Geneva  achieve- 
ment must  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  the  trend  toward  common  con- 
cern for  the  common  welfare. 

We  hope  this  point  will  not  be  lost  on 
those  American  Interests  which  are  sure  to 
protest  against  one  provision  or  another  of 
the  new  agreement.  Certainly  adjustments 
will  be  necessitated  by  the  new  rates.  Yet 
who  can  say  that,  over-aU  and  in  the  not  too 
long  run,  tariff  reductions  averaging  between 
33  and  36  per  cent  and  affecting  40  billion 
dollars  of  world  trade — eight  times  more 
than  covered  by  any  previous  agreement — 
Will  not  stimvUate  the  global  economy? 

The  best  of  all  possible  worlds  will  not 
dawn  as  soon  as  the  new  schedules  come  into 
effect.  Other  difficulties  are  bound  to  have  a 
braking  effect.  There  is.  for  example,  the 
matter  of  introducing  a  substitute  for  gold 
to  pernUt  the  enlargement  of  the  monetary 
reserves  essential  to  the  enlargement  of 
world  trade.  There  also  are  Import  quotas 
and  other  non-tariff  barriers  raised  most 
often  by  governments,  Uke  that  of  Britain, 
when  in  economic  trouble.  There  Is  the 
tough  job  of  putting  the  less  developed  na- 
tions more  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  advanced.  And  there  are  the  complexities 
arising  from  agricultural  prices  and  support 
policies.  Yet  for  the  latter  at  least,  the  Ge- 
neva negotiators  were  able  to  work  out  a 
formula  which  should  lead  to  sUU  more  sat- 
isfactory arrangements. 

Closer  acquaintance  with  ramified  prob- 
lems has  enhanced  the  prospects  of  progress 


Above  all,  the  negotiatora  have  demon- 
strated— as  the  builders  of  the  Common 
Market  did  before  them  in  a  narrower  circle — 
that  while  "big  ideas"  may  open  splendid 
new  vistas,  the  brambles  can  be  cut  away 
only  by  frank,  patient  and  sometimes  dlaU- 
lusionlng  work.  This  arduous,  effort,  how- 
ever, also  proves  the  value  of  even  a  partial 
success  as  the  mustering  ground  for  new 
advances. 

THE  KENNEDY  ROUND,  ST.  LOUIS 
EXPORTS,  AND  FREER  WORLD 
TRADE — ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMO- 
CRAT ARTICLES 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CTraiisl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  and  a 
news  article  from  the  May  17  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  regarding 
the  Kennedy  round.  The  editorial  article, 
titled  "Freer  World  Trade,"  concludes,  I 
believe  correctly,  that  "the  last  minute 
give  and  take  which  rescued  the  Ken- 
nedy round  talks  proved  the  common 
ideals  that  bind  free  nations  are  still 
much  stronger  than  forces  dividing 
them." 

The  Globe-Democrat  also  gave  its 
judgment  that  the  historic  Kennedy 
round  accord  will  mean  greatly  ex- 
panded trade  among  participating  coim- 
tries  as  thousands  and  thousands  of  new 
markets  are  opened  for  new  products. 
Nonetheless,  noting  that  a  number  of 
U.S.  industries  may  be  hurt  by  foreign 
imports  imder  the  new  tariff  schedules 
negotiated  at  Geneva,  the  St.  Louis 
paper  concludes  that  our  country  stands 
to  gain  far  more  than  it  stands  to  lose 
because  of  vast  new  markets  opened. 

The  effect,  it  judges,  will  be  to  pro- 
mote prosperous  and  peaceful  relations 
in  the  long  run.  All  kinds  of  new  cultural 
exchanges,  as  well  as  commercial  ex- 
changes, are  made  possible  by  the  new 
agreement. 

The  news  article  of  the  same  day, 
titled  "Cuts  in  Tariffs  Should  Boost  St. 
Louis  Exports,"  reports  some  St.  Louis 
reactions  to  the  news  of  the  Kennedy 
round's  completion. 

Noting  that  there  are  opinions  that 
the  general  bargaining  package  agreed 
on  at  Geneva  would  not  bring  expanded 
exports  and  a  more  prosperous  American 
economy,  the  news  article  said  that 
"Made  in  St.  Louis,  U.S.A."  labels  seen 
abroad  would  Increase  as  a  result  of  the 
prospective  tariff  cuts  on  world  trade, 
and  noted  that  Missourians  can  expect 
greater  industrial  and  farm  exports  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations.  * 

With  unanimous  consent,  the  two  ar- 
ticles referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
May  17,  1967] 
Fbeer  Woau>  Trade 
Success    of    the    crucial    Kennedy    Round 
trade  negotiations,  just  when  they  seemed 
hopelessly  deadlocked,  can  prove  an  inspir- 
ing victory  lor  free  world  trade  and  for  free 
people  everywhere. 
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Tariff!  ware  aUabed  an  aatonlBhlng  33  per 
cent  and  more  on  the  average  in  the  agree- 
ment affecting  80  nations.  This  historic  ac- 
cord will  mean  greatly  expanded  trade  among 
participating  countries  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  new  markets  are  opened  for 
new  products. 

Tariff  reductions  were  so  sharp  that  many 
(rf  those  remaining  are  only  of  nuisance 
value.  Incapable  of  impeding  the  flow  of 
goods  from  one  country  to  another. 

It  is  true  the  new  agreement  isnt  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a 
number  of  United  States  industries  may  be 
hurt  by  foreign  imports  under  the  new 
tariff  schedules. 

But  our  country  stands  to  gain  far  more 
than  it  stands  to  lose  because  of  vast  new 
markets  opened. 

The  United  States  still  exports  far  more 
than  it  Imports.  It  is  now  exporting  about 
$37,000,000,000  in  goods  a  year  as  compared 
to  »10,OOO.OOO.OOO  in  imports. 

The  world  should  applaud  the  interna- 
tional food  aid  program  hammered  out  In 
Geneva.  It  should  move  some  4,600,000  tons 
of  food  from  major  Industrial  countries  each 
year  to  the  have-not  nations. 

The  United  States,  heavily  committed  to 
relieving  hunger  In  India  and  other  agricul- 
turally backward  nations,  has  long  sought 
participation  of  other  Industrial  countries  in 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

In  voting  to  ren^ove  tariff  barriers,  the 
signatory  nations  will  be  promoting  better 
relations  and  i>eace  In  a  meaningful  way. 
Fw  in  foeterlng  improved  trade  relations, 
they  are.  In  effect,  renouncing  Isolationism 
and  protectionism  In  favor  of  International- 
ism and  common  understanding. 

Nothing  could  do  more  to  promote  prost 
perous  and  peaceful  relations  In  the  long 
run.  All  kinds  of  new  cultural  exchanges, 
as  well  as  commercial  exchanges,  are  made 
possible  by  the  new  agreement. 

There  will  be  those  who  take  a  negative 
view  and  stress  the  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
ference— the  fact  that  It  didn't  break  down 
farm  trade  restrictions,  failed  to  deal  with 
many  non-tariff  barriers  that  block  trade 
and  didn't  do  enough  for  underdeveloped 
nations. 

But  on  balance  this  was  an  agreement  of 
which  its  sponsors  can  be  Justly  proud.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  there  were  fears  that 
a  new  isolationism  was  about  to  grip  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  last  minute  give-and-take  which  res- 
cued the  Kennedy  Round  talks  proved  the 
common  ideals  that  bind  free  nations  are 
still  much  stronger  than  forces  dividing 
them. 

Cuts  in  Tasitf  Shouu)  Boost  St.  Louis 
Exports 

"Made  in  St.  Louis,  U.S-A."  labels  seen 
abroad  should  Increase  as  a  result  of  pro- 
spective tariff  cuts  on  world  trade  agreed 
to  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  an  international 
banking  expert  here  said  Tuesday. 

Already  foreign  exports  are  an  Important 
economic  factor,  added  H.  R.  Domlnguez, 
vice  president  of  the  International  division 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  point- 
ing out  that  the  Missouri  portion  of  the  St. 
Louis  area  alone  exported  some  9450  million 
worth  of  products  last  year. 

MOST    SHOmj}    GAIK 

Moat  St.  Louis  area  industries  should  gain 
at  least  in  a  small  way  and  some  In  a  much 
larger  fashion,  because  of  the  tariff  cuts,  he 
predicted. 

However,  a  New  York-based  executive  of 
Monsanto  Co.,  whose  world  headquarters  are 
here,  predicted  "shock  waves"  in  the  chem- 
ical Industry  and  charged  that  the  "eco- 
nomic Interests  of  our  Industry  have  been 
■acrlflced  at  the  altar  of  political  expediency." 


Speaking  as  president  of  Synthetic  Or- 
ganic Chemical  Manufacturer's  Association, 
a  trade  group,  Mr.  Mahoney  called  proposed 
changes  In  chemical  duties  "one  of  the  most 
blatantly  one-sided  bargains  in  the  history 
of  American  trade  negotiations." 

The  U.S.  reportedly  agreed  to  cut  its  chem- 
ical tariffs  60  per  cent,  but  received  reduc- 
tions of  "less  than  half  that  amount"  from 
European  exporting  nations,  he  charged. 
Mr.  Mahoney  Is  a  Monsanto  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  huge  Arm's  New  York- 
based  textile  division. 

KZNNEDT    BOUND 

The  Kennedy  Round  accord,  so  called  be- 
cause the  late  President  Kennedy  pushed 
through  legislation  enabling  the  bargain- 
ing, was  reached  by  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  an  86-natlon  trade 
booster  group — though  only  63  nations  took 
part  In  sessions. 

An  average  of  33  to  35  per  cent  cut  In 
tariffs  on  6300  Industrial  and  farm  items  was 
agreed  to.  Some  WO  binion  yearly  In  world 
trade 'would  be  affected,  Jpcludlng  U.S.  ex- 
ports totaling  927  billion  annually  and  im- 
ports adding  up  to  $19  billion  a  year. 

Among  the  most  optimistic  initial  reac- 
tions came  from  American  farm  leader 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  who  predicted  U.S.  farm  exports 
would  rise  from  the  present  97  billion  to  910 
billion  annually  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Domlnguez  also  forecast  a  benefit  for 
Missouri  farm  products.  Including  live  ani- 
mals, used  for  food,  and  processed  foods. 

SHOES    NOT   COVXBED 

Shoes,  not  mentioned,  are  probably  not 
covered  in  the  cuts,  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  U.S.  shoe  exports  amounted  to  only 
about  99  million  last  year. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Metropolitan  8t.  Louis  listed  four 
local  oompanles — Ralston  Pxirlna  Co.,  Mon- 
santo Co.,  Wagner-Eleotric  Corp.  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Co.^whlch  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  Other  firms  which  ship 
products  abroad  on  a  large  scale,  it  said, 
are  Nooter  Corp.j-  Malllnckrodt  Chemical 
Works,  Carbollnft*Co.,  Indeeco,  UMC  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  and  John  Fablck  Tractor  Co. 

In  a  less-than-jubllant  statement.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  the  tariff  cuts  clear  the 
way  for  billions  of  trade,  but  cautioned  that 
"much  hard  work  remains  for  the  weeks 
ahead"  In  translating  the  accord  into  con- 
crete terms. 

dikksxn's  vixw 

Cautious  Congressional  reaction  was 
summed  up  in  the  comments  of  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  (Rep.)  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
minority  leader,  who  said  that  while  Admin- 
istration spokesman  reported  the  U.S.  came 
out  "reasonably  well,  others  may  have  dif- 
ferent Ideas. 

"Actually,  they  had  no  details,  no  precise 
figures,"  he  said  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
and  others  who  gave  Congressional  briefings 
Tuesday. 


AMVET  AWARDS 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneouB  matter. 

The  SPEAEani.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  1  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  a 
limcheon  where   AMVETS  of  America 


citations  were  presented  to  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack;  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle 
O.  Wheeler;  entertainer  Martha  Raye; 
Veterans'  Administrator  William  j. 
Driver;  and  president  of  the  Freedom 
Foundation,  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells. 

I  Include  the  citations  for  each  of  these 
awards  In  the  Record  : 

CrrATioN 

(The  22d   annual   National   Convention  of 
AMVETS,   assembled  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  August  21,  1006,  did  unanimously  re- 
solve that  its  Congressional  Award  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
recognition  of  his  38  years  of  contlnuoiu 
distinguished  Congressional  Service  and  hi* 
outstanding  National  legislative  leadership 
in  an  era  of  unending  challenge  to  our  na- 
tional security,'  our  domestic  Institutions 
and  our  national  ideals  of  Human  Rights, 
Justice,  Freedom  and  Peace  for  all) 
John   wmiam   McCormack   of    Massachu- 
setts, legislator,  statesman,  and  debater  with- 
out peer,  has,  during  his  long  and  distin- 
guished   service    to    his    fellow    Americans, 
through  three  critical  wars  and  the  present 
conflict,    profoundly    influenced    the    entire 
course  of  government  through  his  personal 
Impact  in  the  consideration  of  literally  thou- 
sands   of    bills,    resolutions,    and    subjects 
passed   upon   or   enacted   into   law   by   the 
Congress. 

Speaker  McCormack's  understanding  and 
insight  of  the  problems  affecting  America's 
veterans  comes  from  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  a  World  War  One 
Army  enlistee,  who  interrupted  his  own  legal 
and  political  career  to  serve  until  war's  end. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and 
of  his  own  Congressional  service,  Congress- 
man McCormack  was  ever  generous  with  his 
personal  time  and  services,  In  pressing  the 
meritorious  claims  of  veterans  before  the 
Bureau.  His  abiding  Interest  and  the  effective 
support  he  has  given  throughout  the  years  to 
every  piece  of  veteran's  beneflts  legislation 
has  earned  him  the  title  of  "Ail-American 
Veterans  Member"  in  the  Congress. 

AMVETS  wishes  also  to  recognize  Speaker 
McCormack's  unequalled  legislative  accom- 
plishments In  the  field  of  National  Security, 
represented  by  his  chairmanship  of  the  orig- 
inal Special  Committee  Investigating  Un- 
American  Activities,  which  gave  our  country 
the  protection  of  the  Smith  Act,  and  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  The  original 
National  Selective  Service  Act  of  World  War 
Two,  through  his  efforts,  carried  by  a  one 
vote  margin.  The  Atomic  Bomb  "Manhattan 
Project"  funding  arrangements,  which  he 
guided,  was  the  best  kept  secret  of  World  War 
Two.  In  defense  procurement  activities 
Speaker  McCormack  was  responsible,  in  the 
"Sage"  Arctic  early-warning  radar  net  pro- 
gram, for  a  billion  dollars  In  savings  tbrougb 
corrective  contract  procedures. 

As  the  strong  champion  of  the  working 
man.  the  underprivileged  and  the  Nation's 
ever  growing  population  of  older  citizens. 
Speaker  McCormack,  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front in  creating  and  perfecting  sound  labor 
laws,  and  foreslghted  health,  education  and 
welfare  legislation. 

Every  man  who  served  in  the  Congress  in 
the  last  four  decades,  has  been  inspired  by 
the  example,  guided  by  the  counsel  or 
warmed  by  the  humanity,  friendship,  and  un- 
failing consideration  of  John  W.  McCormack. 
AMVETS  of  America,  are  honored  and 
privileged  to  express  their  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  John  W.  McCormack  for  his  life- 
long service  to  the  highest  legislative  goals 
of  Justice,  Freedom,  and  Peace  for  all,  with 
the  presentation  of  our  Congressional  Award. 
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(The  22d  annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 
on  August  21,  1866,  did  unanimously  re- 
solve that  its  Defense  Award  be  presented 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  accepted  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler) 

Recorded  history  has  no  precedent  for  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  the  very  existence 
of  mankind  which  bears  so  heavily  upon  the 
United  States  of  America  today. 

The  peace,  security  and  freedom  of  the 
earth's  millions,  to  develop  their  individual 
talents  and  initiative  for  the  creation  of  a 
better  world  is  dependent  upon  the  success 
with  which  our  country's  leaders  cope  with 
the  vast  problems  of  our  nuclear  and  space 
age. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  comprised  of  the  Individual  serv- 
ices, Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard,  each  with  its  own  crucial 
mlssid^,  provide  the  shield  and  deterrent 
which  affords  the  time  for  men  of  good  will 
to  seek  solutions  which  will  permit  man  to 
live  at  peace  with  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
Never  before  has  such  awesome  military 
force  and  capacity  been  used  with  such  re- 
straint and  patience.  The  Armed  Forces  have 
been  organized  and  are  capable  of  flexible 
and  varied  responses  to  provide  adequate  de- 
fense and  security  for  free  men  all  over  the 
globe,  and  are  the  only  and  absolute  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  conflict. 

The  price  our  Nation  and  its  Armed  Forces 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  limited,  re- 
trained and  patient  response  to  the  com- 
munist onslaught  In  South  East  Asia  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  testifies  more  clearly 
than  words,  to  American  maturity.  Insight 
and  dedicated  perseverance  to  the  real 
Ideals  of  peace,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  all  mankind  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Never  In  history  have  the  Military  Forces 
of  any  nation  while  engaged  in  war  with  an 
implacable  and  merciless  enemy,  ever  simul- 
taneously devoted  themselves  with  equal 
strength,  skill  and  determination  to  alleviat- 
ing the  suffering  of  a  civil  population.  Our 
Armed  Forces  through  these  organized  ac- 
tivities and  as  individuals,  today  are  alleviat- 
ing the  horrors  of  war  for  millions  of  de- 
fenseless people,  without  reducing  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  their  defense  action 
against  the  aggressors. 

For  their  untiring  effort,  their  sacrifice  of 
life  and  limb,  their  hardships  antiT  suffering 
in  the  front  line  defense  of  freedom  with 
dignity  and  honor.  AMVETS  is  proud  to 
salute  the  brave  and  dedicated  men  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  faith- 
fully serve  America's  defense. 

AMVETS  Is  honored  to  present  Its  Defense 
Award  to  all  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Earle  G.  Wheeler. 

CrrATioN 
(The    22d    Annual    National    Convention    of 
AMVETS.  assembled  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
August  21.  1966.  did  unanimously  resolve 
that  Its  Special  Silver  Helmet  Award  be 
presented  to  Miss  Martha  Raye.  In  recog- 
nition  of  her  never  falling  devotion  and 
service  to  American  fighting  men  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  in  three  wars  to  lift  their 
hearts,  bring  laughter,  renew  courage  and 
share  the  toll  and  anguish  of  combat  In 
the  field.  In  the  air  and  on  the  sea) 
Martha  Raye   Is   a   woman  whose   attain- 
ments In  the  world  of  entertainment  and 
the  performing  arts  have  earned  for  her  a 
truly   world-wide    recognition    as   the    First 
liady  of  American  Comedy.  In  this  make-be- 
Ueve  world,  there   are  Oscars  and  Emmies 


and  a  boat  of  other  awards  for  outstanding 
"STAB"  performances  and  accomplishments. 

AMVETS,  not  unmindful  of  her  well  mer- 
ited and  recognized  stature  in  this  enter- 
tainment world,  wish  today  to  recognize 
another  Martha  Raye,  the  compassionate 
woman,  the  untiring  morale  booster,  the 
Impromptu  but  skilled  nurse,  of  Vietnam, 
Korea  and  World  War  n.  AMVETS  Is  proud 
to  recognize  the  truly  unsurpassed  record  of 
"Colonel  Maggie's"  twenty-five  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  American  fighting  men. 
With  the  presentation  of  a  Special  Sliver 
Helmet  Award. 

Martha  Raye  in  the  current  conflict,  has 
entertained  273  of  the  276  United  States 
Installations  in  Vietnam.  At  Soc  Trang  m 
the  Mekong  Delta,  the  show  did  not  "go 
on"— BUT— NURSE  RATE  DID — in  Army 
fatigues,  as  a  blood  donor,  surgical  aide,  as- 
sisting the  field  hospital  team  of  doctors 
and  medical  corpsmen.  until  the  job  was 
done,  two  days  later.  Then,  she  again  "Put 
the  Show  on  the  Road"  at  Vlnh  Long.  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Westmoreland,  however, 
cited  Nurse  Raye's  assistance  with  official  ap- 
preciation, the  first  of  Its  kind. 

Martha  Raye's  Is  a  lifelong  record  of  affec- 
tion, unselfish  devotion  and  service  to  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  In  turn,  she  holds  a  place 
In  their  hearts  and  fond  recollections,  which 
no  one  else  can  ever  take.  In  World  War  II, 
before  the  U.S.O.  was  organized,  she  volun- 
teered to  entertain  and  serve  In  England  and 
North  Africa — and  stayed  until  yellow  fever 
forced  her  to  come  home. 

The  names  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
have  faded  from  most  minds  and  hearts — 
but  Martha  Raye's  incredible  roster  of  14 
morale  boosting  months  In  Vietnam  show 
that  she  remembers  the  past  and  brings  the 
priceless  gift  of  laughter,  and  a  Unk  with 
home  to  a  new  generation  of  fighting  men, 
In  new  far  away  places  with  even  stranger 
sounding  names. 

Lest  Martha  Raye,  for  even  one  moment 
consider  herself  an  "unsung  Heroine."  We. 
AMVETS  of  three  wars,  with  whom  she  has 
served,  lifting  our  hearts,  bringing  laughter 
to  "mlr  lips,  renewing  courage  and  sharing 
the  ton  and  anguish  of  combat  In  the  field, 
in  the  air  and  on  the  sea,  take  honor  and 
pleasure  In  bestowing  upon  her  This  Special 
Silver  Helmet  Award. 

CrTATION 

(The  22d  annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  Columbtis,  Ohio, 
August  18-21.  1966,  did  unanimously  re- 
solve that  Its  Rehabilitation  Award  be  pre- 
sented to  Hon.  William  J.  Driver.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  greatest  rehabilitation 
accomplishments  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind) 

The  quest  of  man  for  knowledge  has  been 
paralleled  by  his  desire  for  longer  life  and 
excellent  health.  From  before  the  days  of 
recorded  history,  devoted  men  have  taken 
the  lead  toward  this  accomplishment,  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  their  fellowman. 
Carrying  on  In  this  tradition,  William  J. 
Driver.  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  has 
accomplished  an  outstanding  record  In  the 
annals  of  history  In  promotion  of  programs 
aimed  at  rehabilitating  the  sick  and  disabled. 
Through  Administrator  Driver's  leadership, 
the  165  hospitals  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration with  its  125.000  beds  have  treated  al- 
most three-quarters  of  a  million  veterans 
during  the  past  year.  The  devotion  of  Mr. 
Driver  to  this  tremendous  task  Is  embodied 
In  the  results  of  his  efforts.  His  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  veteran  Is  re- 
flected in  the  hundreds  of  projects  Instituted 
by  him  not  only  to  treat,  but  ciu-e.  these  de- 
fenders of  freedom  from  all  disease. 

Through  his   efforts  and   Ideas   new  and 
revolutionary  methods  have  been  employed 


that  rettirn  a  disabled  veteran  to  a  full  life 
of  activity.  The  old  concepts  of  diaabillty 
have  been  disregarded  by  Administrator 
Driver  and  at  his  instigation  the  disabled  are 
taught  new  methods  and  new  techniques 
which  quaUf y  them  for  full  employnaent.  The 
full  rehabilitation  cycle  Is  completed  by  his 
leadership  in  helping  the  rehabilitated  vet- 
eran to  retiu-n  to  a  society  that  is  wilUng  to 
accept  him  as  an  equal  partner  in  oiu"  social 
and  economic  complexities. 

The  bright  beacon  of  leadership  has  focused 
on  great  men  in  this  field.  This  light  now 
shines  on  Mr.  Driver  as  the  leader  of  the  cause 
that  wiU  enhance  the  beauty  and  dignity 
that  belongs  to  man  alone. 

Administrator  Driver  has  years  of  service 
in  helping  mankind  even  before  he  came  to 
lead  this  nation's  organization  designated  to 
aid  America's  veterans.  As  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  the  ELorean  Conflict,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  This  outstand- 
ing service  to  our  nation  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  to  show  compassion  and  a 
desire  to  help  mankind.  It  was  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  concern  for  others  that 
labeled  him  as  a  man  of '  outstanding  quali- 
ties. It  was  this  life-long  ambition  that  re- 
stilted  In  Mr.  Driver's  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  the  first  career  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
dramatic  stature  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion In  the  accomplishment  In  healing  the 
sick,  curing  the  mentally  111  and  restoring 
veterans  to  normal  lives  Is  heralded  through- 
out the  world.  Periods  of  hospitalization  have 
been  reduced;  programs  that  aid  In  rehabili- 
tation outside  of  actual  hospitalization  have 
been  Instituted,  and  a  new  era  of  health  has 
been  opened  up  through  his  devotion.  Re- 
search has  been  given  new  emphasis  and 
6.600  separate  studies  are  now  being  carried 
on  that  will  continue  to  Improve  the  health 
of  all  men  throughout  the  world. 

Administrator  Driver  has  excelled  in  the 
missions  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  Re- 
habilitation has  become  a  paramoxint  con- 
cern, and  the  posture  of  this  nation  has  been 
enhanced  through  his  superior  contributions 
to  the  struggle  against  disease  and  Infirmity. 

CrrATioN 
(The  22d  annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Augiist  21,  1966,  did  unanimously  resolve 
that  Its  Americanism  Award  be  presented 
to  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  president  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
and  contribution  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
thorough  understanding  tmd  renewed  ded- 
ication to  our  American  heritage) 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells  exemplifies  the  liv- 
ing, ringing,  reply  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's challenge  to  every  American  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Long  ago.  as  our  forefathers  before  him. 
Dr.  Wells  with  true  personal  patriotism  and 
sincere  love  of  country,  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Credo  of  the  American  Way  of  Life  of 
Freedoms  Foundation  is  an  inspiration  for 
every  American:  "to  personally  understand 
and  maintain  the  American  Way  of  Life,  to 
honor  It  by  his  own  exemplary  conduct,  and 
to  pass  It  Intact  to  succeeding  generations, 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  true  American." 

In  1949.  Dr.  Wells  began  Freedoms  Founda-  . 
tlon.  selecting  for  Its  site,  that  Historic 
Shrine  of  our  American  Freedom,  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania.  The  Continental  Army's 
winter  quarters  and  Oeiiieral  Washington's 
Headquarters  seemed  a 'fitting  place  from 
which  to  re-awaken  and  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans of  their  individual  duty  and  reaponal- 
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blllty  for  helping  to  safeguard  our  American 
heritage  and  to  preserve  It  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Since  that  time.  Freedoms  Foundation  has 
steadily  grown  to  include  the  Campus  of 
American  Freedom  Center,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Grove,  The  Faith  of  Ova 
lathers  Chapel  at  the  Valley  Forge  site  and 
a  variety  of  living,  action  programs.  Sixty 
patriotic,  civic  and  veteran  organizations,  the 
National  Judiciary  and  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  embrace  the  activi- 
ties of  Freedoms  Foundation. 

In  all  of  these  untiring  efforts.  Dr.  Wells 
la  a  truly  contemporary  "Paul  Revere,"  trav- 
eling the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great 
Country,  arousing  his  fellow  Americans  to 
the  never-ending  need  for  safeguarding  and 
preserving  Liberty,  Freedom  and  Justice  for 
all. 

A  truly  unselfish  patriot,  he  offers  un- 
■tlntlngly  his  understanding,  experience  and 
leadership  to  his  fellow  Americans  In  the 
Important  work  of  assuring  that  America 
wiU  take  from  the  best  of  its  past  to  insure 
the  realization  of  a  future,  true  to  the  ideals 
of  American  freedom. 

AMVBTS  of  America,  as  citizens  and  vet- 
erans who  have  made  their  own  contribution 
and  sacrifice  defending  the  American  Way  of 
Life,  with  conviction,  honor  and  valor,  are 
privileged  to  recognize  the  continuing  and 
outstanding  record  of  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells 
In  the  service  of  his  fellow  Americans  and 
our  beloved  country,  with  the  presentation 
of  AMVETS  Americanism  Award 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  BtrRKsl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Egyptian  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  has  superimposed  a  serious  crisis 
on  top  of  an  already  high  level  of  Inter- 
national tension  in  the  Middle  East. 
Ever  since  the  British  mandate  over 
Palestine  expired  on  May  15,  1948,  and 
the  State  of  Israel  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence, the  Arab-Israel  dispute  has 
kept  the  entire  region  in  a  chronic  state 
of  turmoil.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
series  of  border  incidents,  raids,  retalia- 
tory measures,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges even  in  the  relatively  calm  pe- 
riods when  there  was  not  open  warfare. 

Now  the  fever  has  been  pushed  to  the 
critical  point  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Nations  emergency  force  from 
Gaza  and  Sinai  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's imposition  of  a  blockade  against 
Israel  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Without  the 
United  Nations  emergency  force  to  pre- 
vent border  incursions  and  separate  the 
two  sides,  with  Israel's  only  access  to  the 
Red  Sea  blockaded,  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger that  the  war  so  long  prepared  for  in 
the  Middle  East  may  be  beginning. 

While  it  is  important  that  we  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  calmness  and  re- 
straint, we  must  not  allow  the  frequency 
of  world  crises  anil  the  continuous  ten- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  to  dull  our  senses 
to  the  danger  of  this  situation.  In  this 
politically  divided  and  highly  armed 
world  there  is  the  danger  in  every  local 
conflict  that  events  will  get  out  of  con- 


trol and  lead  to  a  third  world  war  that 
nobody  wants.  In  the  case  of  an  Arab- 
Israel  war  It  could  be  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  hostilities  confined,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  completely 
sided  with  the  Arabs  and  laid  all  blame 
for  the  situation  on  Israel. 

Firm  action  now  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent tragedy  later.  As  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  do  many  times  in  the  years 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  must  make  clear  its 
position  and  its  intention  of  honoring  its 
commitments.  Then  it  must  continue  to 
exercise  its  leadership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions until  the  international  organization 
has  found  a  way  to  restore  and  maintain 
peace  in  the  area. 

The  commitments  of  the  United  States 
are  clear  and  long  standing.  For  exam- 
ple, on  April  9,  1956,  the  principles  guid- 
ing President  Elsefihower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  In  the  Middle  East  included: 

The  United  States,  lu  accordance  with  its 
responsibilities  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  observe  its  commitments 
within  constitutional  means  to  oppose  any 
aggression  in  the  area. 

The  United  States  is  lllcewlse  determined 
to  support  and  Eusslst  any  nation  which  might 
be  subjected  to  such  aggression. 

On  February  1, 1957,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  said  in  an  aide  memoire  to  Israel : 

With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
access  thereto,  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  gulf  comprehends  international  waters 
and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent 
free  and  innocent  passage  In  the  gulf  and 
through  the  straits  glvi&g  access  thereto.  .  .  . 

In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  decision 
to  the  contrary,  a&  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Is  pre- 
pared to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and  Inno- 
cent passage  and  to  join  with  others  to  se- 
cure general  recognition  of  this  right. 

President  Johnson  restated  these  posi- 
tions in  his  message  of  May  23,  1967.  In 
addition,  if  the  situation  reveals  itself 
to  be  part  of  the  attempt  of  international 
communism  to  expand  its  holdings  by 
force,  our  commitments  are  more  explic- 
it. The  Middle  East  resolution,  passed  by 
Congress  at  the  request  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  approved  by  him  on 
March  9,  1957,  states: 

.  .  .  the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
the  national  Interest  and  world  peace  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
To  this  end,  if  the  Prertdent  determines  the 
necessity  thereof,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  such  nations  requesting 
assistance  against  armed  aggression  from 
any  country  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  President  Nas- 
ser and  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  the 
folly  of  intertwining  the  many  basic 
problems  of  the  area  with  the  contin- 
uing ambitions  of  the  Communist  world 
to  expand  and  the  free  world  to  prevent 
that  expansion.  To  bring  the  great 
powers  into  the  situation  on  opposite 
sides  would  not  accomplish  anything,  but 
would  only  bring  devastation  to  the  en- 
tire region  and,  possibly,  the  whole 
world. 

The  best  hope  of  peace  lies  in  collec- 
tive action  with  the  great  powers  all  on 
the  side  of  preventing  aggression  and 


insuring  justice.  Accordingly,  after  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  idly  by  and  permit  aggression 
to  succeed,  the  United  States  must  exer- 
cise its  leadership  to  promote  United  Na- 
tions action  to  keep  the  peace. 

However  discouraging  and  difficult, 
the  United  States  must  persevere  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  the  United  Nations  an 
effective  agency  for  collective  action  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  is  a  region  in  which 
the  international  organization  has 
played  an  important  role  from  the  be- 
ginning. From  1947  until  1949  it  worked 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Palestine  and  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
which  accompanied  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  1948.  After  the  armistices,  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  helped  to 
maintain  peace  despite  the  continued 
enmity.  For  the  past  10  years  the  United 
Nations  emergency  force,  established  fol- 
lowing the  Suez  crisis,  has  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  keeping  peace. 

If  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
fail  to  utilize  its  machinery  now,  they 
will  weaken  both  the  organization  itself 
and  the  fabric  of  security  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Furthermore,  should  the  U.N.  fail  to 
act  in  this  crisis,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  we  should  immediately  initiate  a 
total  and  critical  review  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  that  organization  and  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Security  Coimcil,  backed  by  all  member 
nations,  will  be  successful  in  restoring 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  if,  in  this 
threatening  situation,  the  United  Na- 
tions fails  to  show  significant  signs  of 
fulfilling  its  intended  role  of  main- 
taining international  harmony,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  immediately  call  for,  first, 
reevaluation  of  our  commitments  to 
other  nations  and  a  reexamination  of 
our  position  of  world  leadership;  second, 
critical  examination  of  total  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  and  the  failure  of 
other  nations  to  give  their  full  share; 
and  third,  redetermination  of  the  extent 
to  which  we  should  continue  to  support 
an  ineffective  and  impotent  international 
organization. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Nations  can  succeed  in  keeping  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  now  and  in  the  in- 
definite future,  eventually  this  organi- 
zation may  find  a  way  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  or  a  solution  to  the  under- 
lying political  problems  of  the  area. 

For  the  United  States,  the  present 
crisis  is  part  of  the  continuing  challenge 
of  maintaining  peace  without  sacrificing 
justice.  By  demonstrating  firm  determi- 
nation to  meet  that  challenge,  we  can 
contribute  to  building  a  world  in  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  will 
find  greater  security. 


BURKE     URGES     CRACKDOWN     ON 
STOLEN  CREDIT  CARD  RACKET 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  long  been  a  great  need  for  more 
effective  law  enforcement  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  criminal  syndicates  in  this 
country  which  engage  in  the  profitable 
trafBc  of  stolen,  lost,  and  counterfeit 
credit  cards.  This  organized  racket  is  re- 
sponsible for  losses  to  card-issuing  in- 
dustries and  organizations  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  $40  million  annually.  In 
order  to  help  put  the  necessary  tools  into 
the  hands  of  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  fight  this  racket,  I  have  Joined 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  make  the  imlawful  use  of 
credit  cards  a  Federal  crime. 

The  means  of  facilitating  travel  and 
domestic  exchange  are  constantly  being 
developed  and  extended  and  improved. 
The  traveler  and  retail  buyer  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  paper  currency  they 
may  carry  in  their  wallets,  or  even  to 
the  money  that  may  be  on  deposit  in 
their  bank  account.  Now  they  have  in- 
stant credit,  acceptable  without  discount 
at  many  thousands  of  service  establish- 
ments and  retailers,  not  merely  in  their 
own  neighborhood  or  State  or  country, 
but  throughout  the  world.  The  special- 
ized credit  cards  for  use  at  service  sta- 
tions, and  the  American  Express,  Diners 
Club,  and  Carte  Blanche  travel  and  en- 
tertainment credit  cards,  among  others, 
are  now  being  extended  and  supple- 
mented by  regional  and  national  credit 
cards  issued  by  banks,  either  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  major  travel  card  issuers 
or  by  arrangements  among  banks. 

The  credit  card  can  be  safer  and  more 
convenient  than  bank  notes,  and  they 
enable  the  owner  and  user  to  spend  be- 
fore he  has  accumulated  money.  They  are 
nearly  as  good  as  money,  and  they  add 
the  power  of  credit  to  the  consumer  who 
owns  or  has  access  to  them.  But  their 
ready  acceptability  and  the  ease  of  get- 
ting them  create  great  possibilities  for 
misuse. 

The  possessor  of  a  credit  card  is  lim- 
ited in  his  spending  only  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  with  the  company  which 
Issued  the  card,  or  by  the  sales  that  will 
be  made  in  reliance  on  the  card  by  hotels, 
motels,  department  stores,  liquor  stores, 
restaurants,  theaters,  car  rental  agen- 
cies, airlines,  service  stations,  and  other 
retailers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  major  bank  is- 
suer of  credit  cards.  Bank  of  America  of 
California,  has  over  3  million  card- 
holders, and  is  extending  its  coverage 
through  15  fcajor  banks  in  13  other 
States;  the  American  Express  travel  card, 
with  about  1.8  million  outstanding,  is 
being  supplemented  through  a  bank 
credit  card,  on  which  139  banks  in  24 
States  have  signed;  Midwest  Bank  Cards, 
Bancardcheck  of  First  Financial  Mar- 
keting Group  of  Boston,  Marine  Midland 
Bank,  and  others,  are  developing  bank 
credit  cards  for  travel  and  entertain- 
ment, retail  purchases,  and  loans,  on  re- 
gional, national,  or  international  range. 
Over  1,200  bsmks  are  participating  in 
credit  card  plans,  and  many  thousands  of 
retailers  sell  to  holders  of  credit  cards. 
The  "universal"  credit  cards  and  bank 


credit  cards  are  issued  primarily  to  per- 
sons of  above  average  income,  and  are 
used  for  many  transactions  of  substan- 
tial dollar  value. 

Part  of  the  convenience  of  the  credit 
card  is  in  its  original  Issuance,  charac- 
teristically by  mail. 

The  ready  acceptability  of  the  credit 
card  where  the  owner  is  unknown,  the 
size  of  purchase  which  may  be  charged 
with  it,  and  the  issuance  of  the  card  by 
mail,  create  possibilities  of  very  serious 
misuse  by  a  holder  who  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  card,  misuse  which  is  costly  to  the 
issuer,  and  may  be  disastrous  to  the 
owner.  The  newspapers  report,  and  the 
courts  decide,  cases  in  which  stolen  cards 
are  used  to  charge  thousands  of  dollars 
of  purchases  and  travel. 

Leaving  such  criminal  misuse  of  an- 
other's credit  to  be  settled  between  the 
card  issuer  and  the  card  owner  by  nego- 
tiation or  in  the  courts,  would  be  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  problems  arising  from 
improved  methods  of  conducting  busi- 
ness transactions.  The  billions  of  dollars 
of  business  now  conducted  with  credit 
cards,  and  the  manj'  more  billions  which 
will  be  transacted  in  future  years,  require 
that  such  protection  be  assured.  Both 
the  issuer  and  the  owner  of  the  credit 
card  should  be  provided  protection  under 
the  Federal  statutes,  as  it  now  is  given 
to  issuers  and  users  of  older  credit  in- 
struments such  as  drafts,  letters  of  credit, 
and  travelers  checks. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
H.R.  10374,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  113 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  es- 
tablishes penalties  for  crimes  involving 
securities,  to  include  the  credit  card,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  Federal  crime  to  make 
imlawful  or  fraudulent  use,  or  to  trans- 
port or  receive,  credit  cards  for  such  uses. 
And  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  their  full  at- 
tention to  this  greatly  needed  legislation. 


BETTS   TAX   CREDIT   BILL   FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10257,  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  increased  edu- 
cational endeavors  by  individuals  and  by 
State  and  local  governments.  My  bill 
was  specifically  designed  to  avoid  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  bureaucratic  Federal 
Government  in  educational  affairs.  The 
bill  would  enhance  individual  efforts  and 
State  and  local  govenunent  activity  to- 
ward improved  educational  opportuni- 
ties through  the  encouragement  of  tax 
incentives. 

My  bill  proposes  four  bsisic  tax 
changes  in  existing  law  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  educational  activity  and  en- 
deavors. Perhaps  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  bill  would  be  a  credit  to 


individual  taxpayers  for  amounts  paid 
as  real  property  taxes  which  are  imposed 
for  the  support  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $100  of  such  real  property  taxes. 

The  bill  would  slIso  exempt  earnings  ot 
college  students  from  income  tax.  The 
exemption  would  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $200  per  month  and  could  only 
apply  during  months  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  would 
clarify  the  tax-exempt  status  of  certain 
scholarships,  fellowship  grants,  and  stu- 
dent assistantships.  Under  the  modifica- 
tion, an  individual  who  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive up  to  $300  a  month  in  such  an 
award  without  having  it  subject  to  tax 
liability  even  though  the  award  may  in 
part  be  in  the  nature  of  compensation. 
Persons  who  are  candidates  for  degrees 
may  receive  such  awards  without  a  max- 
imum limit. 

The  final  substantive  change  under 
my  bill  would  allow  as  a  tax  credit  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  expendi- 
tures for  tuition  or  other  fees  expended 
for  full-time  training  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  at  institutions  pro- 
viding occupational  training  or  retrain- 
ing. The  bill  would  also  make  the  credit 
available  to  schoolteachers  who  may  not 
be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  higher 
education  but  who  are  taking  special 
courses  on  a  more  limited  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  very  care- 
ful study  to  the  problems  besetting  our 
American  educational  institutions.  My 
investigation  clearly  indicates  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  Federal  involvement  in  primary 
and  secondary  education,  and  is  one  rea- 
son that  I  propose  this  alternative  to 
massive  Federal  grant  programs.  Under 
my  bill,  the  growing  bureaucracy  ad- 
ministering educational  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Washington  would  not  be 
needed.  This  approach  would  also  help 
local  school  boards  and  the  State  boards 
of  education  which  are  constantly  be- 
seiged  by  groups  promoting  Federal  in- 
tervention programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  Federal  aid 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  educational 
problems.  I  believe  that  my  proposal 
offers  a  new  approach  and  that  it  merits 
serious  consideration  in  the  Congress. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES  AND 
TREATY  TALKS;  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FLOOD  TO  ADDRESS  HOUSE 
ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  nota- 
ble addresses  before  this  body,  our  most 
distinguished  and  scholarly  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  has 
made  contributions  in  the  way  of  clarlfl- 
cations  of  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
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lems  that  are  unique  and  outstanding, 
reflecting  patriotism  and  courage  of  the 
highest  quality.  No  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  studied  this  complicated  suad 
vital  subject  more  deeply  or  has  a  more 
profoimd  imderstanding  of  it  than  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]. 

A  collection  of  his  selected  addresses, 
1958-66,  pubhshed  as  House  Dociunent 
No.  474,  89th  Congress,  under  the  title  of 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions,"  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  authentic  and  carefully 
docimiented  information  that  is  invalu- 
able as  a  reference  work  on  most  key 
phases  of  the  canal  problem,  and  is  com- 
mended for  study  by  all  seeking  reliable 
information. 

On  Thursday,  June  8,  1967,  Represent- 
ative Flood  will  again  address  the  House 
and  appraise  the  recent  booklet  on  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Issues  and  Treaty  Talks," 
published  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  and 
widely  distributed  In  the  Congress.  I  am 
sure  he  will  speak  in  his  usual  able  and 
convincing  manner,  and  supply  many 
new  insights  into  the  canal  problem  as 
well  as  revealing  the  defects  and  validi- 
ties of  the  indicated  booklet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  his  subject  to  hemispheric 
security  and  Interoceanic  commerce  and 
the  need  for  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  informed  on  it,  I  trust  that  as 
many  as  possible,  especially  those  on  ap- 
propriations, cognizant  legislative,  and 
Investigatory  committees  will  be  present 
and  participate  in  discussions  on  the 
floor. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ADOPTS  AMER- 
ICAN FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  produced  many  paradoxes, 
but  the  most  glaring  example  is  seen 
right  here  on  the  homef ront  where  life 
goes  on  at  a  pace  not  Indicative  of  a 
nation  at  war.  Despite  the  fact  that 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into 
the  war  effort,  the  civilian  population  has 
not  felt  the  pinch  of  rationing  and  other 
emergency  wartime  restrictions  that  were 
In  effect  during  World  Wars  I  and  n 
and,  to  an  extent,  the  Korean  war. 

It  almost  seems  that  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort is  underfoot  to  purposely  not  re- 
mind Americans  that  over  10,000  young 
men  have  been  killed  and  another  60,- 
000  wounded  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  academic  debate 
on  the  merit  of  oiu-  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  demonstrations  for  and  against 
that  Involvement,  life  goes  on  pretty 
much  as  usual  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  this  unawareness  of 
the  Nation  at  war  Is  dangerous  since  the 
Apierlcan  people,  through  their  apathy. 
oluld  lose  sight  of  just  why  we  are  fight- 


ing In  Vietnam.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
when  a  nation  has  committed  a  half 
million  of  its  military  personnel  in  an 
armed  conflict,  the  nation  Is  Indeed  at 
war,  and  It  Is  time  for  civilian  participa- 
tion. Our  fighting  men  are  going  to  win 
this  war,  but  it  Is  absolutely  Imperative 
that  they  have  support  from  the  folks 
back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  civilian  support  for 
our  brave  troops  Is  taking  place  in  my 
native  State  of  South  Carolina.  This  Is 
being  done  through  the  efforts  of  an 
unique  Idea  entitled  "RJ3.VP.  Vietnam 
Adoption  Program." 

Pounded  and  nursed  Into  maturity  by 
a  far  sighted  and  concerned  University  of 
South  Carolina  professor,  Dr.  Dave 
Palmer,  this  effort  has  involved  the  State 
capital  of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent  In  Congress,  In  a  program  of 
civic  support  for  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Community  organizations  have 
joined  In  adopting  25  military  units  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Airmobile  Division,  two 
military  hospitals,  and  the  213th  Avia- 
tion Company,  which  are  located  in 
South  Vietnam.  Adoption  of  a  unit 
meEuis  that  community  groups  such  as 
churches,  civic  clubs,  business  organiza- 
tions, suid  so  forth,  are  sending  the  unit 
various  materials  and  supplies  unobtain- 
able In  Vietnam.  These  items  are  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  servicemen  but.  In 
addition,  much-needed  goods  are  sent 
to  the  units  to  be  used  by  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  rebuild  their  war-torn  country. 

This  meritorious  program  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  now  other 
cities  In  South  Carolina  are  following  the 
example  of  Columbia  by  instituting  their 
own  program  of  R.S.VP. 

Of  course,  the  Initials  R.S.V.P.  gen- 
erally apply  to  an  Invitation,  but  the 
South  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  come  up  with  a  novel 
meaning  for  R.S.V.P.— "Rally  Support 
for  Vietnam  Personnel." 

And,  "rallying"  is  the  key  word  for  this 
programi.  Its  amazing  growth  was  recog- 
nized by  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  on  April  26,  as  that  great  legis- 
lative body  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  Its  support.  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  Tolson  HI,  who  commands  the  1st 
Cavalry,  has  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  program,  and  the  men  under  his 
command  have  done  likewise.  At  pres- 
ent, thousands  of  peickages  have  been 
dispatched  to  Vietnam.  In  fact,  every- 
thing from  three  cement  mixers  to  10,400 
plastic  utility  bags  have  gone  so  far. 
A  partial  list  reads  something  like  this: 
school  and  medical  supplies,  clothing, 
homebulldlng  supplies,  and  soap  for  the 
Vietnamese,  and  tape  recordings,  books, 
magazines,  and  ballpoint  pens  for  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

The  success  of  this  program  was 
summed  up  recently  in  a  letter  by  Lt. 
Col.  James  H.  Mapp,  who  commands  the 
1st  Battalion,  5th  Cavahy,  Ist  Ca,valry 
Division.  Colonel  Mbpp  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  Wharton  of  Columbia,  a  U.S.  civil 
service  representative,  who  is  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  with  R.S.VP.,  and  I 
quote: 

...  I  wlU  teU  you  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
ourred  ozUy  recently  in  which  one  of  my  men 


was  wounded  In  the  thigh  by  a  VC  booby 
trap.  In  cutting  away  hlB  trouser  leg  to  tend 
the  wound,  a  medic  removed  a  folded  maga- 
zine from  the  young  man's  pocket,  the  maga- 
zlne  having  a  Jagged  hole  torn  through  the 
center.  The  wounded  man  Immediately 
rallied  and  said,  'wait  a  minute,  1  ain't  fin- 
ished with  that  yet.'  The  medic  returned  the 
magazine  to  the  wounded  man.  The  sub- 
scription tape  on  the  magazine  read  'Mrs. 
Hugh  L.  Pellers.  401  W.  Durst  Lane,  Green- 
wood, S.C."  Mrs.  Fellers  can  rest  assured  that 
her  7  AprU  Issue  of  "Time"  has  gone  to  a 
good  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fighting  men  are 
writing  new  chapters  In  heroism  and 
bravery  this  very  hour  in  Vietnam.  But, 
additionally,  their  humanitarian  work 
among  the  Vietnamese  people  during 
time  of  war  stands  as  a  monumental 
tribute  to  this  Nation's  dedication  to 
peace  and  compassion.  These  men  are 
receiving  support  from  civilians  on  the 
homefront,  but  now  Is  the  time  to  in- 
crease this  support  one  himdredfold.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  will  form  their 
own  R.S.V.P.  programs.  I  know  of  no 
greater  refutation  to  the  flag  burners  and 
peace  creeps  than  this  noble  concept. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,"! 
want  to  command  to  the  attention  of 
my  countrymen  a  wise  and  penetrating 
editorial  on  the  crises  that  now  face  us, 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
this  Memorial  Day.  And  along  with  it, 
I  should  like  to  Include  a  2-mlnute  ad- 
dress, also  on  the  significance  of  Memo- 
rial Day,  delivered  by  my  friend,  William 
A.  Coblenz,  before  a  patriotic  audience 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  on  the 
Battle  Groimd  National  Cemetery  in 
Brlghtwood,  D.C. 

The  Post  editorial  Is  rich  in  erudition 
and  the  knowledge  of  history  with  its 
lessons  for  the  challenge  that  confronts 
us  today.  In  It  one  can  more  clearly 
recognize  the  prodigious  burden  that 
rests  upon  the  President.  I  especially  em- 
phasize these  thoughtful  words  from  this 
lead  editorial: 

We  know  well  .  .  .  that  meeting  issues 
Involves  present  calamity.  And  present 
calamity  Is  harder  to  face  that  predicted 
calamity  that  may  not  mature.  So  the  Im- 
pulse Is  to  shrink  from  present  hardships. 

This  is  an  Important  observation  that 
needs  to  be  pondered.  The  hawks  or 
hard-liners  will  see  this  as  some  kind  of 
endorsement.  The  doves  will  demur  or 
perhaps  see  themselves  as  heroes,  but  It 
may  well  be  that  from  our  experiences 
in  Vietnam,  other  and  better  answers 
to  the  problems  can  be  presented. 

It  could  be  that  the  other  and  better 
answers  are  yet  to  be  found,  that 
there  is  a  hard  position  which  can  be 
taken  somewhere  between  what  the 
doves  and  the  hawks  want.  This  will  take 
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some  reevaluatlon  of  the  present  pro- 
grams, some  consideration  of  new  pro- 
grams, some  things  we  can  do  In  addition 
to  what  we  are  now  doing,  or  some  bold, 
new  program  that  will  serve  to  fire  the 
freedom  spirit  that  may  be  too  latent  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of 
Vietnsim,  who  will  be  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple beneficiaries  of  a  newly  oriented 
and  coordinated  system  that  will  bring 
liberty  and  progress  for  all  of  Vietnam, 
both  North  and  South. 

Mr.  Coblenz  Is  vice  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, formerly  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  He  spoke  with  deep  conviction  about 
present-day  problems,  and  our  involve- 
ments and  the  challenge  that  is  ours  as 
we  deal  with  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. He  called  on  the  observation  by 
paraphrasing  a  great  American,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  he  reminded  us  of  the 
crisis  in  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
that  now  threatens  us  in  the  menace  of 
communism.  Here  is  the  Post  editorial 
followed  by  the  magnificent  address  of 
Mr.  Coblenz: 

Mkuoriai.  Dat  1967 

Memorial  Day,  before  World  War  I,  was  a 
day  for  the  remembrance  of  war  sacrifices 
long  past,  hardships  long  over  and  heroes  of 
combats  already  dim  In  memory.  Ita  close 
conjunction  with  school  commencements 
and  Its  near  relation  to  spring  gave  it  an 
aura  of  seasonal  gaiety  In  some  conflict  with 
Its  reverent  and  patriotic  connotations.  But 
this  served  to  mtike  it  a  time  rich  in  senti- 
ment and  tinged  both  with  sadness  and  Joy. 

Now,  as  we  are  all  too  aware,  It  is  a  time 
for  the  remembrance  of  present  as  well  as 
past  sacrifices  by  those  who  fight  and  die 
In  defense  of  their  country's  causes.  Ameri- 
cans are  more  keenly  conscious  now,  than 
they  were  then,  that  the  fut\ire  will  mirror 
the  past;  that  those  we  honor  for  giving  their 
lives  to  the  country's  causes  will  be  Joined, 
tomorrow  and  on  Into  all  the  tomorrows,  by 
comrades  in  arms  who.  In  their  turn,  will 
offer  up  the  "last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion." 

It  Is  not  likely  that  Americans  now  liv- 
ing ever  will  see  a  day  when  men  In  the  uni- 
form of  this  country  will  not  be  dying  on 
some  field,  to  defend  Its  far  flung  interests 
around  the  whole  world.  Or  such  days,  at 
least.  wlU  be  rare  and  will  furnish  abnormal 
Interludes  In  a  world  of  conflict  from  which 
we  cannot  escape. 

This  Memorial  Day  we  know  there  is  no 
peace;  but  we  are  not  always  courageous 
enough  to  face  the  hard  fact  that  there  Is 
not  likely  to  be  any  peace  for  decades  and 
for  generations.  We  ought  to  face  this  cruel 
fact  because  the  failure  to  face  It  may  keep 
alive  the  Illusion  that  peace  Is  an  alternative 
to  hard  tasks  that  confront  us. 

Many  years  ago,  a  distinguished  American 
soldier,  In  a  Memorial  Day  Address  at  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  spoke  of  these  dangers.  Oen- 
eral  Omar  Bradley  warned  that  "If  we  cringe 
from  the  necessity  of  meeting  Issues  boldly 
with  principle,  resolution  and  strength,  then 
we  shaU  simply  hurtle  along  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  Improvising  with  expedients,  seeking 
Inoffensive  solutions,  drugging  the  Nation 
with  an  illusion  of  seciirlty  whlcb  under 
those  conditions  cannot  exist." 

We  know  well,  however,  that  meeting  Is- 
sues Involves  present  calamity.  And  present 
calamity  Is  harder  to  face  than  predicted 
calamity  that  may  not  mature.  So  the  im- 
pulse Is  to  shrink  from  present  hardships. 
And  only  long  after  the  fact.  If  ever,  can  we 
discern  the  point  at  which  present  calamity 
was  averted  at  the  coat  of  future  perU. 


Statesmen  themselves  cannot  often  per- 
ceive the  right  side  of  this  nice  and  awfiU 
choice.  Much  less  can  soldiers  discern  the 
relation  of  every  mission  and  every  battle  to 
the  survival  of  the  Nation.  Many  men  go  to 
their  deaths  not  having  fully  resolved  in  their 
minds  a  fiUl  measure  of  the  cause  In  which 
they  die.  .Were  there  none  willing  to  do  so, 
there  would  be  no  heroes  to  remember  on 
this  Memorial  Day,  and  no  Nation  to  remem- 
ber them. 

MxMOBiAi.   Dat   Exzrcisss   at   the   Battlk- 

GSOUND  National  Ckmeteby,  Bsightwood, 

D.C. 
(Address  delivered  by  William  A.  Coblenz) 

You  wUl  be  pleased  to  know  that  my  func- 
tion today  is  very  brief.  I  am  here  solely  to 
represent  President  Robert  J.  Havlik  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  are  proud  to  Join  with  the  Ladles  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  the  GAR 
Memorial  Day  Corporation,  with  the  Brlght- 
wood-Manor  Park  Citizens  Association  and 
with  the  Wheaton-Silver  Spring  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Cadet  Squadron.  In  this  always  in- 
spiring moment  of  rededlcatlon  to  the  faith 
of  our  fathers. 

For  this  ceremony  means  what  thousands 
of  ceremonies  like  it  have  meant  down 
through  the  decades  since  the  founding  of 
this  country.  It  means  now  what  it  meant  a 
century  ago  here  at  Battle  Ground  National 
Cemetery  and  at  Gettysburg.  For  we  are  en- 
gaged today  In  dangerous  and  costly  inter- 
national crises  that  Involve  us  deeply.  These 
Involvements  test  whether  the  Integrity  of 
American  commitments  In  Vietnam.  In  the 
Middle  East  or  anywhere  on  this  earth,  have 
prestige,  validity,  and  the  Impact  and  power 
of  meanlngfulness.  These  crises  also  subtly 
probe  the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
In  the  quality  of  their  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  freely  elected  government 
within  the  orbit  of  democratic  debate. 

The  world  may  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  but  history  will  never  forget 
the  men  fighting  our  battles  today  in  Viet- 
nam. Nor  the  character  and  vigour  with 
which  we  confront  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

So  that  our  purpose  today  In  this  solemn 
moment  of  remembrance  is — what? 

It  is  that  from  the  honored  dead  beneath 
these  headstones,  and  from  the  honored  dead 
In  all  our  struggles  since  Valley  Forge,  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  the  great  tasks 
remaining  before  us.  It  is  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead — who  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion — and  aU  our  fight- 
ing dead — shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation  under  God  shall  not  lose  heart 
In  the  face  of  powerful,  determined  and  ar- 
rogant evil,  and  that  governments — free  gov- 
ernments— unshackled  from  tyranny  and  dic- 
tatorship, shall  have  freedom,  independence 
and  self-determination  under  the  aegis  of 
the  concerted  strength  of  all  free  peoples. 
Jointly  sharing  the  responsibility. 

It  is  our  resolve  further  that  duly  elected 
governments  everywhere — however  weak — 
shall  feel  safe  and  secure  in  their  freedom 
and  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,  so  long 
aa  the  greater  might  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
free  nations,  acting  together,  respect  their 
own  honor  and  in  unity  support  freedom 
wherever  It  seeks  expression  on  this  earth. 

This  is  the  crisis  In  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind that  now  threatens  us  under  the  menace 
of  communism  and  the  inflammatory  pro- 
nouncements of  slapstick  dictators.  It  Is  these 
crises  over  which  we  and  our  associated  free 
nations  shall  win  the  ascendancy — bo  help  us 
OodI 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
RECLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcokd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objecticxi. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  today, 
cosponsoring  the  Introduction  of  a  bUl 
to  upgrade  levels  1  through  5  in  the 
postal  field  service  and  to  reclassify 
certain  other  positions  in  the  ixistal  field 
service. 

I  feel  that  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
long  overdue.  Immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  enable  our  postal  employees  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

These  employees  must  be  afforded  the 
same  benefits  that  are  available  to  em- 
ployees in  comparable  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  this  situation  be 
altered,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  pres- 
ent postal  employees,  but  also  to  enable 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  attract 
capable,  efficient  personnel  who  can 
maintain  the  standard  of  postal  service 
essential  to  the  business  of  our  expand- 
ing Nation. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Post  Office 
Committees  to  take  action  to  insure  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 


WTIC-TV  CHOOSES  A  BALANCED 
APPROACH 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Paul  W.  Morency,  president  of  WTIC-TV, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  station's  viewers  concerning  the  deci- 
sion to  omit  "Saigon"  from  their  pro- 
graming. He  states: 

"Saigon"  was  not  a  newscast.  It  wa«  a  flim 
documentary,  completely  subjective  in  ap- 
proach, dwelling  entirely  on  the  misery  and 
ugliness  of  the  war  and  how  Americans 
helped  make  It  that  way. 

The  letter  is  neither  an  apology  nor  an 
attempt  to  regain  viewers  who  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  action.  It  is,  rather  a 
straightforward  statement  of  the  reasons 
behind  the  station's  decision  and  refiects 
an  excellent  example  of  responsible 
action. 

Mr.  Morency's  letter  explains  that  ob- 
jectivity was  lacking,  totally  lacking,  in 
the  documentary.  He  also  documents  the 
Station's  efforts  to  bring  to  its  viewers 
a  balanced  compilation  of  news  coverage 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  show  the  film 
would  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  ob- 
jectivity which  the  station  has  obviously 
worked  to  achieve  through  the  mass  of 
programing  which  was  present«l  prior  to 
the  scheduling  of  "Saigon"  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  tacit  approval  of  this,  nonnews, 
subjective  approach. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  decision  not  to 
show  the  progr£un  was  not  made  from  a 
position  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  "Saigon,"  but  from  a  position  of  ob- 
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Jectivlty,  concern,  duty,  and  responsi- 
bility. As  he  states: 

It  Is  becaiue  we  are  acutely  aware  of  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  licensees,  that 
we  will  not,  we  cannot,  permit  this  station, 
your  station,  to  become  a  compliant  and  pas- 
sive pipeline  for  biased  programming,  no  mat- 
ter Its  source. 

At  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  the 
station  had  received  91  letters  of  com- 
plaint and  41  of  commendation.  I  would 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  41. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  other  Members 
who  might  not  have  seen  this  letter,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

wnc-TV3, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  22. 1967. 

Deab  VirwKs:  This  is  In  reply  to  all  who 
have  written  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  CBS 
documentary  "Saigon."  We  do  not  resent 
those  who  attacked  us.  neither  do  we  console 
oiuielTes  because  others  agreed  with  our  po- 
sition. We  are  concerned  and  deeply  regret 
the  circumstances  which  forced  vis  to  take 
the  stand  which  provoked  this  Incident  and 
produced  a  strain  In  our  relationship  with 
some  of  our  viewers. 

As  of  this  date  we  have  received  91  letters 
of  complaint  and  41  of  commendation.  The 
total  of  the  132  letters  represents  the  gamut 
of  American  beliefs  and  philosophies. 

Understandable  to  us  is  the  reaction  of  the 
letter  writer  who  feels  he  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  should 
▼lew  a  scheduled  network  program.  We  ask 
for  equal  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
our  obligations  as  a  broadcast  Ucensee. 

We  have  been  accused  of  "censoring"  a  net- 
work newscast.  A  newscast  consists  of  factual 
and  objective  reporting  of  news,  a  la  Cronkite 
at  6:30  PM.  "Saigon"  was  not  a  newscast.  It 
was  a  film  documentary,  completely  subjec- 
tive In  approach,  dwelling  entirely  on  the 
misery  and  ugliness  of  the  war  and  how  Amer- 
cans  helped  make  it  that  way. 

When  we  flrst  began  to  preview  the  film, 
we  were  not  disturbed  since  we  were  con- 
vinced that  one  portion  of  the  film  would  be 
devoted  to  footage,  which  though  not  per- 
haps complimentary,  at  least  might  be 
sympathetic  to  our  presence  in  Viet  Nam. 
Then  the  fllm  ended.  We  were  deeply  per- 
turbed. Por  the  first  time  in  all  the  years 
that  we  have  carried  CBS  progranmilng,  this 
fllm  was  absolutely  and  completely  one-sided. 

By  not  devoting  even  one  minute  of  foot- 
age towards  a  semblance  of  balance,  the 
documentary  evolved  as  nothing  more  than 
a  visual  accusation  and  distortion  of  the  Is- 
sues, the  motives  and  the  action  of  American 
forces  In  Viet  Nam.  There  simply  was  no 
attempt  to  achieve  balance. 

Jack  Gould  of  the  New  York  Times  said 
of  It,  "The  hour's  tone  was  anything  but 
sympathetic  to  the  American  presence  and 
did  not  Include  a  bare  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  even  one  soldier  in  Saigon  who  might 
have  a  modicum  of  compassion  and  sensltlv- 
Ity  for  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese." 

WnC-TV  has  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  since  the  time  Ameri- 
cans became  Involved  there.  To  gain  first- 
band  knowledge  of  the  war  and  Its  Issues, 
we  dispatched  a  WTIC  news  team  to  Viet 
Nam.  As  an  important  by-product  of  that 
trip,  throTigh  the  generosity  of  listeners  and 
viewers  and  of  the  WTIC  Staff,  we  have  been 
able  to  build  and  equip  a  sixty-bed  wing  to 
the  hospital  at  An  Khe. 

As  all  our  viewers  know  WTIC-TV  has 
presented  hundreds  of  hours  of  news  and 
documentary  programming  on  Viet  Nam,  of 
both  local  and  network  origin.  In  order  to 
provide  as  much  information  and  insight 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  dally  reports  of 
combat  operations,  such  prog^rammlng  has 
Included  the  complete  Pulbrlght  Committee 
hearings,  news  features  on  the  Saigon  black 
market,  and  the  accidental  killing  of  civilians 
by  Americans. 


The  simple,  the  easy,  the  comfortable  solu- 
tion would  have  been  to  Just  carry  the  pro- 
gram. Some  have  suggseted  we  should  have 
done  so  and  then  followed  "Saigon"  with  a 
local  discussion  program.  There  Is  no  need 
to  dwell.  I'm  sure,  on  the  pallid  ineffective- 
ness of  such  a  program,  in  contrast  with 
the  realism  and  power  of  the  camera  on  the 
scene,  shooting  only  those  subjects  needed 
to  support  a  preconceived  effect. 

Mr.  William  Ray,  chief  of  the  FCC  com- 
plaint and  compliance  division,  says  in  the 
March  21,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
'Each  station  has  the  right  to  choose  Its  own 


Kennedy  Is  being  marshaled  behind  a  plan  to 
foment  a  New  England  "hot  summer"  of 
violent  protests  against  the  Vietnamese  war 
Yesterday  Reporter  Arthur  Egan  told  how 
"The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  a  patriotic  group  of 
Harvard  University  students,  agreed  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  some  of  the  Cambridge 
campus  types  regarded  as  ideal  "recruits'  tor 
the  big  "crusade."  In  this  account  Egan  de- 
scribes his  talks  with  some  of  the  group.) 
(By  Arthur  C.  Egan,  Jr.) 
Cambbidge,  Mass. — In  a  Brattle  Street  self- 
service  cafeteria  I  sat  beside  a  table  waltlnz 


past 
years.  It  Is  because  we  are  acutely  aware  of 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  as  licensees, 
that  we  will  not,  we  caanot,  permit  this  sta- 
tion, your  station,  to  become  a  complaint 
and  passive  pipeline  for  biased  programming, 
no  matter  its  source. 
Slncerly  yours 

Patti,  Morenct. 


program  material.  We  have  always  held  that  ^°''  ^^^^  ^  thought  would  be  a  "college-type 
stations  should  exercise  this  right  and  not  couple"  and  It  wasn't  too  long  before  one 
take  everything  a  network  pumps  out."  arrived. 

The  management  of  WTIC  today  is  the       »,°°1°^  °^^^  ^^^  Introducing  myself  and 
same  management  which  we  trust  has  earned      showing  a  blank  petition  for  signing  up  for 
yovu  respect  and  confidence  over  the  past  37      "  Vietnam  Summer"  I  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  this  young  man  and  woman. 

He,  complete  with  long-hair,  longer  than 
his  girl  friend's,  was  a  Junior  at  Harvard; 
she  was  a  drop-out  from  RadcUffe  after  her 
sophomore  year.  Both  were  from  New  York 
City  but  had  not  known  each  other  until 
meeting  at  a  college  civil  rights  function. 

They  both  Indicated  they  came  from  col- 
lege-graduate parents  of  middle  Income 
bracket,  his  father  being  a  lawyer,  hers  an 
electronics  engineer  In  New  Jersey. 

They  were  living  together,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  but  hadn't  bothered  to  get 
married. 

"No  need  of  it.  Then  If  we  ever  get  tired 
of  each  other  we  Just  walk  away  from  it," 
was  their  explanation. 

Asked  if  they  ever  took  part  in  civil  rights 
demonstrations  both  said  they  were  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  took  part  In  that  march. 
When  asked  why,  they  answered.  "We  Just 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  what  to  do. 
What  we  do  Is  our  business  and  no  one 
else's.  The  with  people.  We  only  took 


NEVir   ENGLAND'S  PROPOSED  HOT 

SUMMER 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday in  the  Congressional  Record  I 
i'^serted  an  article  from  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  entitled  "Students  Vow 
Violence,"  by  Arthur  C.  Egan.  Jr..  which 
described  the  type  of  "hot  summer"  being 
prepared  for  New  England  by  a  certain 
segment  of  the  student  populace.  The 
first  article  of  this  two-part  series  re- 
counted how  Reporter  Egan  was  put  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  Individuals  who 
will  participate  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Prom  this  series  of  articles  one  can 
appreciate  how  increasingly  dlflBcult  It 
Is  becoming  for  parents  to  select  a  school 
for  their  offspring.  In  addition  to  the 
academic  excellence  of  the  institution  It 
would  be  wise  for  parents  to  ask  of  the 
institution  just  how  wholesome  is  the  at- 
mosphere to  which  their  children  will  be 
exposed.  Have  any  Oovemment  officials 
been  nearly  assaulted  on  campus  re- 
cently? Is  there  an  unsavory  element  on 
campus  which  advocates  civil  disobedi- 
ence to  the  extent  of  violence?  What  is 
the  poss'bility  of  drug  addiction  and 
promiscuity  as  extracurricular  activi- 
ties? In  view  of  recent  developments  on 
some  campuses,  these  are  valid  ques- 
tions to  which  parents,  in  all  fairness  to 
their  children  and  to  themselves,  should 
give  serious  consideration. 

I  include  the  article  "Recruits  Push 
Plans  for  'Hot'  Summer  'Crusade' "  by 
Arthur  C.  Egan,  Jr.,  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  of  May  17,  1967. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
"RxcRXTTTS"  Push  Plans  fob  "Hot"  Summib 

"Crusade" — Students  Mount  Campaign  fob 

Northtast  Protxsts 

(Note. — An  amalgam  of  the  forces  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  U.S.  Sen.  Robert  F. 


part  in  the  march  to  show  people  they  cant 
lead  us  around  like  cattle." 

During  the  rest  of  the  first  day's  checking 
I  was  able  to  talk  with  two  other  couples, 
one  of  whom  accused  me  of  being  a  "govern- 
ment undercover  man." 

I  was  told,  "You  won't  get  anything 
around  here — if  you  stick  your  nose  Into 
Harvard's  business  you'll  get  the  word  from 
Washington.  Our  faculty  members  have  con- 
nections In  high  places,  mister." 

The  second  day  I  again  saw  my  flrst  eon- 
tact  and  invited  them  for  coffee.  In  doing 
so,  I  was  introduced  to  two  other  couples  In 
the  cafeteria. 

This  trio  of  couples  was  something  to  be- 
hold. The  girls  had  long  straight  hair  hang- 
ing into  their  faces,  dirty  feet  and  legs  and 
skirts  so  short  they  left  practically  nothing 
to  the  imagination. 

The  women  were  from  Smith  College,  the 
men,  complete  with  girlish  curls,  were  from 
Harvard. 

The  Harvard  students  were  both  seniors, 
and  they  admittedly  had  taken  part  in  many 
demonstrations,  marches  and  other  civil  dis- 
obedience affairs. 

"Hell  man,  the  cops  can't  do  a  thing.  We 
Just  tell  the  Judge  we  are  students  and  we 
really  didn't  mean  it  and  we  can  get  away 
with  It."  said  one  from  Wisconsin. 

FLORIDA     LOOTING 

The  new  group  related  how  they  took  part 
in  looting  In  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  during  the 
last  spring  vacation,  how  they  pulled  various 
ruses  on  motel  owners  to  get  out  of  paying 
their  bills,  how  they  stole  furniture  and  sold 
it.  And  It  was  all  Just  one  big  Joke  to  them. 

I  was  Invited  up  to  the  "arena"  as  they 
called  It,  the  apartment  where  the  two  new 
couples  all  lived  together  in  three  rooms.  It 
was  shabbily  furnished,  no  rugs  on  the  floor, 
discarded  whisky  bottles  and  beer  cans 
around,  only  food  to  make  sandwiches  and 
the  bathroom  I  I  should  live  so  long  to  see 
another  one  so  dirty. 

When   I    asked   how   the   Smith   students 
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could  be  down  at  Harvard  so  much  of  the 
time  It  was  explained,  "We  only  stay  here 
three  nights  a  week  and  Linda  has  a  car  so 
we  can  come  down  anytime  we  want  during 
the  day." 

Of  course,  since  I  mentioned  I  had  the 
price  of  two  six-packs  of  beer  I  was  "in  like 
Plynn"  as  the  saying  goes.  As  the  evening 
progressed  more  students,  male  and  female 
dropped  In  to  talk  about  the  coming  sum- 
mer and  plans  for  their  off-time. 
looking    for    tkocblk 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  conversation  I 
concluded  these  so-called  educated  students 
were  looking  for  nothing  more  than  a  way 
or  cause  to  demonstrate.  It  didn't  matter  for 
what,  Just  as  long  as  they  were  creating 
trouble. 

"We're  going  to  be  back  in  the  days  of  old 
Rome — Just  like  It  was  In  Nero's  day.  Only 
the  students  are  going  to  be  the  Roman 
legions  and  sweep  everything  before  them. 
No  one  is  going  to  stop  us,  they  are  afraid  of 
our  strength,"  said  one  girl. 

"To  hell  with  everything,  the  law  espe- 
cially. We  are  going  to  do  as  we  want,  take 
what  we  want,  when  we  want.  We'll  decide 
what  laws  we  vrtll  obey  and  to  hell  with  the 
teft.  If  we  get  grabbed  by  the  fuzz  (police) 
we'll  Just  get  a  good  old  Harvard  grad  and  he 
win  use  that  'academic  freedom'  bit  and  away 
we  go,  scot  free.  Ask  the  Supreme  Court — 
they've  set  it  all  up,"  exclaimed  one  Harvard 
senior  who  said  he  was  going  Into  the  U.S. 
State  Department  ui>on  graduation. 

This  man,  who  claimed  he  has  already  been 
accepted  by  a  government  interviewer  who 
rtslted  the  college  recently,  went  on  to  say 
this  was  the  general  attitude  of  most  college 
students  these  days. 

The  third  day  however  was  a  different 
story,  and  it  restored  my  faith  In  college  stu- 
dents somewhat,  when  I  barely  escaped  a 
beating  at  the  hands  of  three  Harvard  men 
and  their  two  dates. 

BEATING  THREATENED 

"Why  you  commie  so  and  so,  we'll  beat  the 
hell  out  of  you."  was  the  response  I  received 
when  I  requested  them  to  sign  a  petition  to 
work  as  a  "demonstrator"  this  summer. 

When  the  college  men  began  to  get  real 
nasty  about  the  subject  I  was  forced  to  con- 
fess my  real  Identity  and  purpose  but  they 
were  not  going  to  accept  my  word  for  it.  They 
made  me  produce  my  press  credentials  to 
prove  it. 

In  quizzing  the  trio,  I  discovered  that  al- 
though not  Impressed  by  the  conflict.  It  was 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "actual  con- 
duct of  operation"  and  not  from  the  "prin- 
ciple" of  the  war  effort.  They  summed  up 
their  views  by  saying,  "Let's  fight  it  and  get 
it  over  with — hit  them  with  everything  we 
got  and  end  it  once  and  for  all." 

"If  they  really  wanted  to  end  it  they  could 
do  so  in  a  month.  I  believe  Washington  wants 
to  continue  it  from  the  economy  standpoint. 
There  would  be  a  tremendous  depression  If  It 
was  to  end,"  said  one  youth. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  going  In,  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  Vietnam,  but  then  If  my  father 
and  mlUions  like  him  didn't  stop  Hitler  I 
wouldn't  be  here  now  and  certainly  these 
damn  agitators  would  not  be  getting  away 
with  this  stuff  under  Hitler,  so  why  don't 
they  wise  up,"  said  the  second  youth,  a 
senior  from  Virginia  whose  father  was  a 
major  In  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  n. 

The  women,  one  from  Boston,  working 
for  a  year  before  going  on  for  her  master's 
degree,  the  other  from  Vassar.  voiced  the 
same  sentiments  of  their  escorts. 

"My  sister  goes  to  Smith  and  that  place 
Is  a  real  rabble-rousing  school.  Most  of  the 
faculty  there  have  questionable  morals  or 
else  are  engaged  In  that  "Silent  Vietnam 
Vigil"  they  have  there  and  in  Amherst  on 
the  town  common."  said  the  Vassar  girl.  Her 
father  Is  a  Cornell  graduate  and  her  mother 
a  "Smlthle"  and  reside  In  Denver,  Colo. 


CLASSIC   KXAMPLX 

A  classic  example  of  how  students  enforce 
their  demands  was  Illustrated  Just  yesterday 
when  RadcUffe  College  officials  capitulated  to 
the  demands  of  21  students  staging  a  "hunger 
strike"  to  gain  more  liberal  "off-campus  liv- 
ing privileges." 

One  of  the  female  students  I  talked  to 
last  week  was  one  of  those  Involved  In  the 
five-day  "self-enforced  diet"  In  a  dispute 
with  the  college  administration. 

Mrs.  Deane  Lord,  college  news  director  said 
yesterday,  "We  have  granted  36  students  the 
privilege  of  living  off  the  campus.  These  girls 
involved  In  the  strike  wanted  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  seniors  allowed  to  live  in  a 
city  apartment  rather  than  to  reside  In  a 
dormitory." 

Mrs.  Lord  admitted  it  was  the  flrst  such 
"strike"  m  the  history  of  RadcUffe  but  added, 
"The  college  has  allowed  the  students  to  have 
a  voice  In  the  administration  for  some  time." 

"When  they  get  an  apartment  In  town  they 
usually  team  up  with  someone  to  share  the 
expenses,"  said  Mrs.  Lord. 

The  woman  involved  In  the  strike,  whom 
I  talked  to  at  length  In  a  Brattle  Street  eat- 
ing spot  bad  told  me,  "When  we  want  some- 
thing we  start  a  demonstration.  That'll  get 
us  what  we  want.  The  good  people  can't  stand 
the  pressure  of  organized  opposition. 


SHORTAGE  OF  U.S.  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS— THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  TRAINED  PHYSICIAN 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
plorable shortage  in  U.S.  medical  schools 
and  training  facilities  has  been  under- 
scored by  hearings  now  in  progress  before 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  presently  holding  hearings  to 
ascertain  if  the  objectives  of  the  ex- 
change visitor  program  are  being  cir- 
cumvented. 

The  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program  was  first  set  up  under  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  to  regularize  the  admission 
of  foreign  students  to  the  United  States 
and  to  oversee  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them.  In  1961  the 
program  was  modified  by  the  Fulbrlght- 
Hays  Act,  Public  Law  87-256,  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  the 
exchange  visitor  program  has  been  used 
as  a  back  door  immigration  route.  Others 
charge  that  it  is  contributing  to  the 
"brain  drain,"  robbing  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  their  sorely  needed 
medical,  scientific,  and  technical  skills. 
Still  others  claim  that  the  exchange 
visitor  program  is  nothing  but  a  recruit- 
ment device  by  which  hospitals  and 
medical  institutions  obtain  low  pay  staff 
members  thus  releasing  U.S.  doctors  and 
nurses  for  lucrative  private  practice. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  are  not  yet 
complete;  we  have  reached  some  tenta- 
tive conclusions,  but  further  Investiga- 
tion win  be  required  before  we  are  ready 


to  implement  our  decisions  with  specific 
recommendations. 

For  me.  however,  one  thing  has  been 
made  crystal  clear.  One  startling,  dis- 
turbing fact  has  been  brought  home  to 
me  with  shocking  force.  The  richest 
coimtry  in  the  world  is  woefully  deficient 
in  medical  and  nursing  schools.  Without 
the  foreign  medical  and  nursing  gradu- 
ates now  serving  in  our  hospitals  our 
medical  service  could  not  possibly  meet 
present-day  demands. 

The  faUure  of  the  United  States  to 
train  enough  American  doctors  to  meet 
our  own  needs  has  become  glaringly  ob- 
vious only  in  the  last  few  years.  As  re- 
cently as  1950  only  308  of  the  licensees 
that  year  were  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates. In  the  year  1950-51  only  9  percent 
of  hospital  residencies  were  filled  by 
foreign  graduates.  Now  the  percentage 
has  multiplied  three  times  to  approxi- 
mately 27  percent. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  in  February 
1965  reported  as  follows : 

For  years  we  have  been  importing  phy- 
sicians from  other  countries.  The  Bane  re- 
port (in  1959)  anticipated  that  we  would 
continue  to  do  so  at  a  rate  of  750  per  year, 
although  the  consultants  questioned  then 
whether  or  not  this  should  be  done  when 
physicians  were  needed  so  badly  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Despite  these  qualms, 
we  are  parasitizing  other  countries  at  an  in- 
creased rate  (1.651  In  1963).  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  medical  graduates  In 
Canada  each  year  migrate  to  the  United 
States — 296  In  1961. 

This  drain  upon  other  nations  is  neither 
to  their  best  Interest  or  ours;  the  "brain 
drain'  is  resented  by  the  countries  suffering 
from  It;  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  its  own  needs  111  fits  our 
posture  as  a  world  leader;  offers  by  the 
U.S.SH.  to  provide  medical  personnel  for 
the  emerging  African  nations  and  for  Inter- 
national efforts  against  disease  have  counted 
heavily  on  the  propaganda  front;  In  short, 
our  national  Interest  requires  us  to  provide 
the  manpower  necessary  for  our  obligations 
as  a  world  leader  in  medicine. 

Charles  Prankel,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  testifying  before  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  reported  that 
there  are  now  13,559  foreign  exchange 
participants  in  U.S.  hospital  and  related 
programs.  His  testimony  was  that  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored exchange  training 
programs  have  apparently  not  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  "brain  drain" 
and  that  remedial  steps — for  the  ex- 
change program — to  be  recommended 
by  the  Council  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  do  not  include 
proposals  for  changes  in  limnigration 
policies. 

However,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Nunemaker.  director  of  graduate  medical 
education  for  the  AMA,  Indicated  that 
nongovernmental  sponsored  programs 
apparently  are  abusing  the  exchange 
visitor  program  flagrantly.  Dr.  Nune- 
maker testified: 

It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  detriment 
to  fulfillment  of  the  Intent  of  the  educational 
exchange  program  as  It  applied  to  medicine 
Is  the  lack  of  effective  selection,  guidance, 
orientation  and  placement  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  foreign  medical  graduates  serving 
as  interns  and  residents  In  exchange  visitor 
programs  sponsored  by  private  agencies. 
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In  1964-65,  out  of  10,097  Interns  In 
U.S.  hofipltals,  2,821  were  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools.  Of  the  31,005 
hospital  residents,  8,151  were  foreign 
trained.  Thus  10.974  out  of  the  total  of 
41,102  internships  and  residencies  In  our 
boQ>ltals  were  filled  by  foreign  medical 
graduates.  When  one-fourth  of  the  hos- 
pital staff  positions  are  filled  by  so-called 
temporary  foreign  trainees,  some  n.S. 
medical  graduates  are  obviously  released 
for  private  practice.  This  may  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous  for  UjS.  doctors 
but  reliance  upon  foreign  graduates  to 
staff  hospitals  minimizes  the  demsuid  for 
new  medical  schools  and  additional 
graduate  training  facilities. 

Dr.  Kelley  M.  West,  MJ3.,  professor 
of  continuing  education.  University  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine,  has  writ- 
ten: 

The  immigration  of  foreign  graduates  now 
accounts  for  a  substantial  percentage  (18 
percent)  of  the  annual  additions  to  the 
U.S.  medical  profession.  We  woiild  bave  to 
build  and  operate  about  12  medical  schools 
to  produce  the  manpower  being  derived 
through  Immigration  (approximately  1,200 
per  year).  The  dollar  value  of  this  "foreign 
aid"  to  the  United  States  approximately 
equals  the  total  cost  of  all  of  our  medical 
aid,  private  and  public,  to  foreign  nations. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
train  enough  doctors  to  meet  our  own 
needs  Is  graphically  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  which  not  only  highlights  our 
increasing  dependence  upon  foreign 
graduates  but,  worse,  shows  that  even 
with  the  help  of  foreign  graduates,  we 
are  not  filling  our  internship  and  resi- 
dency needs.  How  can  we  expect  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  medicine 
when  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
falling  to  find  either  n.S.  or  foreign 
graduates  to  fill  all  our  hospital  staff 
positions?  The  following  table  shows  how 
far  short  we  have  been  since  1960  in 
fUllng  needed  Internships  and  resi- 
dencies: 
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l%Shil 

12,547 

9,115 

7.362 

1.753 

3.432 

1961-62 

12,074 
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3.901 

1962-63 

12,024 

8.805 

7,136 

1.669 

3,219 

196^«4 

12,229 

9,636 

7,070 

2,566 

2,593 

1964-65 

12,728 

10,097 

7,276 

2.821 

2.631 
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196(W1 

32.786 

28,447 

20,265 

8,182 

4,339 

l961-<2 

35.403 

29,637 

21,914 

7,723 

5,766 

19K-0 

36,502 

29,239 

22, 177 

7,062 

7,263 

US3-64 

37,357 

29,485 

22.433 

7,052 

7,728 

1964-85 

38.750 

31,005 

22.852 

8.153 

7,749 

The  medical  profession  Itself  Is  finally 
beginning  to  admit  the  shortage  In  medi- 
cal schools  and  training  facilities.  In  an 
article  published  In  the  April  1966  Issue 
of  Federation  Bulletm,  Dr.  G.  Halsey 
Hunt,  of  the  Educational  Council  for 
Foreign  Medical  Graduates,  wrote: 

It  IB  a  depressing  and  himibllng  experience 
for  an  American  doctor  to  visit  a  medical 
Khool  in  one  of  the  \uider-lndustrlallzed 


countries  of  Asia,  to  have  his  host  open  the 
conversation  with  a  bland  statement  that 
"You  people  in  the  United  States,  and  your 
hospitals,  couldn't  gat  along  without  our 
doctors,"  and  to  reallae  that  at  the  present 
time  this  Is  Indeed  a  fact. 

If  the  11,000  foreign  graduates  who  are  now 
occupying  internships  and  residencies  In 
United  States  hospitals  were  to  be  suddenly 
withdrawn,  many  United  States  hospitals 
would  be  forced  to  curtail  sharply  their  serv- 
ices to  patients.  I  submit  that  for  the  long 
run  this  Is  a  completely  untenable  situation. 
By  almost  any  standard  of  measurement,  the 
United  States  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.  American  standards  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  medical  research  and  hospital  prac- 
tices are  among  the  highest  In  the  world. 
It  Ul  becomes  us  to  depend  permanently  on 
other  countries  for  the  production  of  medical 
manpower  to  provide  services  to  American 
patients.  ' 

The  only  answer  is  that  more  U.S. 
medical  schools  and  hospital  training  fa- 
cilities must  be  built.  We  cannot  allow 
this  deplorable  situation  to  continue,  or 
rather  to  snowball  at  increasing  speed 
as  It  has  recently  from  year  to  year.  This 
Is  not  merely  a  problem  of  a  possible 
"brain  drain"  from  undeveloped  na- 
tions— ^it  is  a  simple  matter  of  self-pres- 
ervation. We  must  produce  In  the  United 
States  a  sufficient  supply  of  U.S.  citizen 
medical  graduates  to  meet  all  future 
needs  under  all  possible  circumstances. 


H.R.  8718 — DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
FEDERAL  PAYMENT  AND  BOR- 
ROWING AUTHORrry 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  8718.  The  legislation  represents 
an  Important  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia — and  I 
look  forward  to  further  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  Improve  conditions  In  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  agree  with  the  (Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  stated  before 
the  committee  that  although  additional 
revenues  alone  will  not  supply  the  com- 
plete answer  to  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict, there  can  be  no  solution  without 
them. 

My  particular  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
the  Improvement  of  the  public  schools 
and  public  education  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  personally  aware  of  the 
conditions  In  our  schools,  and  I  know 
that  the  needs  are  great  The  report  of 
Uie  committee  points  out  that  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren living  in  the  District  are  unique  and 
require  a  prompt  reduction  in  class  size. 
For  example,  my  daughters  attend  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  District.  Each  Is  In  an 
oversized  combined  dass— one  in  a  room 
of  34  first-  and  second-grade  students. 
and  the  other  in  a  room  of  32  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  students.  The  report  also 
justifies  the  need  for  additional,  up-to- 
date  classrooms  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creasing school  population. 


This  bill  represents  an  investment  in 
human  resources.  The  development  of 
the  young  is  a  measure  of  the  progress  of 
our  society — and  this  is  one  investment. 
I  submit,  that  will  not  fall  to  bring  future 
profits  and  benefits. 


A  PARENT  SPEAKS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT IN  BEHALF  OF  A  SON  KTT.r.Trp 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
exchange  of  poignant  correspondence 
between  the  President,  a  member  of  his 
staff,  and  the  father  of  a  young  soldier 
killed  in  Vietnam  was  published  as  a  paid 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  30.  1967.  The  policy  of  the  Post 
would  not  p>ermlt  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence to  be  carried  as  a  news  item 
of  general  public  interest.  Yet  aU  of  the 
letters  are  of  great  public  interest  today. 

The  letter  of  the  President  seemed  to 
lack  sincerity  and  personal  warmth— a 
form  letter  which  has  now  been  written 
10,000  times.  I  believe  that  the  letter  is 
overwhelmingly  appreciated,  but  many 
who  are  intimately  involved  strongly  dis- 
agree. Some  contend  that  the  routine 
official  condolence  of  the  President 
merely  accentuates  the  small  value  of 
life  in  war — as  if  a  form  note  from  the 
office  of  the  President  would  be  in  some 
way  compensate  or  alleviate  the  grievous 
loss. 

The  father's  letter  very  accurately 
represents  the  purport  of  mail  and  other 
communications  I  receive  from  families 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen 
in  Vietnam. 

The  letter  of  the  President's  aide  was 
also  typical.  It  missed  the  father's  point. 
It  confused  our  mission  to  Vietnam.  It 
used  the  possible  destruction  of  Hanoi  as 
an  example  of  our  military  might.  Who 
ever  thought  of  destroying  Hanoi?  What 
a  misleading  and  unresponsive  rejoinder. 

The  President's  aide  said  we  are  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  to  make  clear  to  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  that.  If  they 
want  to  continue  to  support  the  aggres- 
sion in  the  south,  they  must  pay  a  price 
for  this  action. 

Again  this  was  not  responsive  to  the 
father. 

The  father  wsts,  to  effect,  asking  why 
should  we  pay  a  higher  price  than  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese?  We 
value  life  more  highly,  but  our  allied 
casualties  probably  exceed  the  enemy's. 
We  certainly  expend  more  on  armament 
than  the  cost  of  the  military  targets  we 
destroy. 

Our  Government  asked  First  Lieuten- 
ant Himter  and  500,000  other  men  to 
fight  a  frustrattog.  If  not  futile,  war 
under  great  restrictions  to  accomplish 
the  limited  objective  of  deterring  aggres- 
sion. Lieutenant  Hunter's  father  asked 
why  do  we  not  apply  our  full  force  to 
destroy  the  supply  Unes  of  the  aggres- 
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sor  at  its  source.  Neither  the  President 
nor  his  aide  answered  this  fimdamen- 
tal  question  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  agree  that  our 
objectives  to  Vietnam  are  limited.  Betog 
llinited  should  not  be  the  same  as  un- 
defined or  confustog  or  variable.  And 
even  with  limited  objectives,  Mr.  Hunter 
and  other  fathers  of  servicemen  to  com- 
bat wonder  why  the  war  should  be 
limited  short  of  stopptog  the  aggression. 
These  questions  were  not  answered. 

As  honorable  as  our  mission  to  Viet- 
nam may  be.  our  citizens,  our  servicemen 
in  combat  and  their  families,  are  entitled 
to  know  why  there  is  a  limitation  on 
waging  the  war  when  there  is  no  limlta- 
Uon  on  the  dollars  or  lives  we  are 
squandertog. 

If  we  are  fighttog  for  "political  objec- 
tives in  the  South" — as  the  President's 
aide  proclaimed — we  are  entitled  to 
know  what  these  political  objectives  are, 
no  matter  how  limited  they  may  be. 

I  have  supported  the  U.S.  commitment 
In  Vietnam — often  with  great  misgivings 
about  the  manner  to  which  the  war  was 
being  waged — but  I  never  understood 
our  objective — limited  or  otherwise — to 
be  political.  We  have  no  business  fight- 
ing a  political  or  religious  war  to  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere.  Our  effort  should  be 
to  deter  physical  aggression  and  to  to- 
sure  physical  stability  in  South  Vietnam 
regardless  of  the  political  situation  or 
objectives. 

The  correspondence  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  paid  advertisement  to  the 
Post  is  of  such  great  significance  and  so 
enlightening  of  the  positions  of  the  three 
parties  that  I  beUeve  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  every  citizen  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  to  study 
each  letter.  I  therefore  Include  the  four 
letters  in  their  chronological  order: 

THE  WHrrX  HOTTBX. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  2. 1967. 
Mb.  and  Mbs.  WnxxAM  J.  Huntxr. 
iZll  North  Glebe  Road, 
ArliTigton,  Virginia. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mas.  HirKna:  It  was  with 
deep  personal  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  your  son.  First  Lieutenant  James 
D.  Hunter,  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  go  about  my  dally  tasks,  I  often  stop 
and  think  of  our  servicemen  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
The  burden  Is  a  heavy  one  and  I  share  your 
sorrow  and  grief  In  this  difficult  time. 

May  God.  In  His  infinite  wisdom,  strength- 
en you  In  the  days  ahead.  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
I  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  you 
In  your  tragic  loss. 
Sincerely. 

Ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 


AaUNGTON,  Va., 

March  7. 1967. 
Dear  PRxsmcNT  Johnson  :  Mrs.  Hunter  and 
I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  for  your  ex- 
pression of  condolence  to  us  in  the  death  of 
our  son.  Ist  Lieut.  James  D.  Hunter  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  son,  Jim,  was  proud  to  be  a  soldier  in 
the  United  States  Army.  His  principal  com- 
plaint and  the  one  that  he  referred  to  most 
was  the  fact  that  he  and  his  men  were  being 
asked  to  fight  "a  no-win  war." 

You  spoke  in  yotor  letter  of  "our  service- 
men who  are  fighting  and  dying  to  defend 
freedom  In  Vietnam."  If  this  U.  in  truth. 
what  they  are  fighting  and  dying  iat,  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  given  the  unrestricted 
opportunity  to  do  so. 


Svery  day,  we  read  a  lot  of  gobbledygook 
in  the  newspapers  about  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do,  because  of  our  many  so-called 
commitments  to  not  only  oiu-  questionable 
friends  but  to  our  known  enemies.  Today,  we 
have  at  least  600,000  young  men  in  Vietnam, 
and  these  men  are  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
who  have  been  sent  to  a  faraway  land  to 
fight  a  war,  and  to  lay  down  their  Uvea  for 
what  they  are  told  is  the  defense  of  freedom 
In  Vietnam. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  gave  them  every 
opportunity  to  fight  to  win  this  war.  so  that 
they  can  come  home  where  they  belong. 

Our  first  and  primary  commitment  should 
be  to  our  boys.  Let's  give  them  everything 
tliat  they  need  to  win.  Let's  effectively  close 
every  supply  route  being  used  by  the  enemy. 
Haiphong  harbor  is  a  good  place  to  start, 
and  from  there  we  can  go  to  all  the  other 
strategic  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

Announce  to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to 
to  win  this  war  and  that  our  purpose  is  to 
destroy  only  strategic  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam, that  our  bombing  may  not  always  be  on 
target  and  that  those  who  do  not  want  to  get 
hurt  should  get  out  of  the  way.  Stop  apolo- 
gizing for  accidents  which  are  bound  to  occur 
In  any  aggressive  action. 

Stop  begging  the  enemy  to  come  to  the 
conference  table  on  any  terms.  With  a  Uttle 
bit  of  effort  on  our  part,  I  am  sure  the  enemy 
would  qulcldy  understand  that  to  survive  at 
all,  be  must  meet  us  at  the  conference  table. 

Anything  short  of  a  real  victory  will  only 
mean  to  Mrs.  Hucter  and  myself  and  to 
thousands  of  other  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
brothers  and  sisters  that  their  loved  ones  are 
being  sacrificed  on  an  altar  of  political 
Intrigue. 

Sincerely. 

Wn.UAic  James  D.  Httntes. 

Assistant  SECxxirAST  or  Dzfxnsb, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  24, 1967. 

Deas  Mb.  Httnteb:  President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  him  m 
which  you  thanked  him  for  his  and  Mrs. 
Johnson's  expression  of  condolence  in  the 
death  of  your  son,  1st  Lieut.  James  D.  Hunter, 
and  urge  that  all  steps  possible  be  taken  to 
Insure  victory  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  appreciates  your  thoughtful 
letter.  While  we  know  there  are  no  words  that 
will  assuage  your  grief,  we  of  the  Depcu-tment 
of  Defense  also  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  loss  you  and  Mrs.  Himter 
have  suffered. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  American  service- 
men In  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  victory.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  said  that  the  national  in- 
terest requires  that  we  persist  in  our  present 
policy.  "The  policy."  he  said.  "Is  to  bring  to 
bear  the  ground,  naval  and  air  strength  re- 
quired to  achieve  our  objective." 

It  Is  Important,  however,  to  define  that  ob- 
jective. We  are  engaged  in  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives  Our  military  actions  must 
be  weighed  against  those  limited  objectives. 
Our  bombing  operations  In  the  North  are 
conducted  within  certain  constraints  because 
they  are  tied  to  our  limited  political  objec- 
tives In  the  South. 

United  States  mlUtary  might  could,  for  ex- 
ample, destroy  the  city  of  Hanoi.  No  one 
questions  this.  But  do  we  gain  our  limited 
objectives  more  quickly  by  the  desti-uctlon 
of  Hanoi?  If  we  were  to  raise  the  level  of  our 
bombing  to  that  necessary  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam  as  a  political  entity,  or  to  impose  a 
high  degree  of  damage  to  major  cities,  we 
would  inevitably  run  the  risk  of  increasing 
the  scope  of  the  conflict.  Were  that  to  hap- 
pen, the  casualty  lists  of  today  would  grow 
longer,  not  shorter.  Additionally,  we  would 
be  out  of  phase  with  our  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  war  must  be  won. 

As  you  know,  we  are  not  seektog  to  destroy 
the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam,  nor  its 
people.  The  basic  objective  of  our  selective- 
bombing  operations  in  North  Vietnam  is  to 


reduce  the  level  of  iniutratlon  of  men  and 
material  into  the  South  and/or  to  tocreaie 
the  cost  of  infiltration.  We  believe  our  bomb- 
ing of  military  targets  makes  clear  to  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  that,  if  they  want 
to  continue  to  support  the  aggression  in  the 
South,  they  m\ist  pay  a  price  for  this  action. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  mUltary  pressure 
must  be  applied  against  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  in  the  South.  Bomb- 
ing of  the  North  Is  supplementary  to  our 
military  operations  In  the  South,  and  thus 
we  do  not  consider  the  bombing  as  an  end 
in  itself.  All-out  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  not  achieve  the  ends  we  seek.  It  would 
not  serve  peace,  but  only  serve  to  enlarge  the 
limits  and  pcutlclpants  In  the  conflict. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  we  share  the  long- 
ing of  you  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  son.  for  an  end  to  this  war. 
We  share  your  desire  for  a  real  victory.  But 
the  "victory"  must  be  won  in  South  Vietnam; 
destruction  of  the  North  wUl  in  no  way  guar- 
antee achievement  of  our  objectives  In  the 
South.  And  If  we  do  not  achieve  those  objec- 
tives, then  the  sacrlflces  of  our  people  will 
truly  have  been  without  meaning. 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  I  would  like  to 
express  ovir  appreciation  for  your  thoughtful 
and  expressive  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Phil  O.  Ooxtloino. 

ASLXNCTOK.  Va.. 

ApHl  6,  1967. 

Deax  Mb.  OotristNc:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  24  in  reply  to  my  letter  of 
March  7.  addressed  to  President  Johnson. 

I  have  given  your  letter  carefiU  study  and 
consideration  and  can  only  conclude  that, 
like  It  or  not.  my  son,  along  with  thousands 
of  other  men,  has  been  sacrlflced  on  an  altar 
of  political  intrigue  and  thousands  more  ap- 
parently will  be  so  sacrificed. 

You,  speaking  for  President  Johnson.  teU 
me:  "We  are  engaged  in  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives,"  that.  "Our  bombing 
operations  \n  the  North  are  conducted  withto 
certain  constraints  because  they  are  tied  to 
our  limited  political  objectives  in  the  South." 

My  son  often  told  me  that  he  and  his 
men  were  being  called  upon  to  flght  a  "no- 
wln  war."  How  right  he  was  I  llie  Inference  in 
your  letter  Is  clear  that,  because  of  ovix 
"limited  political  objectives"  in  Vietnam,  our 
soldiers  will  l>e  allowed  only  to  flght  "a  no- 
wln  war"  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
backs.  What  a  miserable  way  to  flght  a  war  I 
You  say  we  are  not  seeking  to  destroy  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  If  the  North 
Vietnam  Government  and  its  stooges  are  not 
our  real  enemy  in  South  Vietnam,  pray  teU 
me,  who  is? 

Even  an  uninformed  layman  like  myself 
knows  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
destroy  an  enemy  is  to  destroy  his  supply 
lines.  All  of  our  enemy's  sources  of  supply 
originate  In  the  North.  Cut  off  the  suppUes 
at  the  point  of  origin.  Fulminate  all  the 
strategic  targets  and  stop  wasting  a  lot  of 
bombs  on  targets  that  cost  less  than  the 
bomb.  We  can  do  this  without  destroying 
the  large  or  smaU  cities  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  there  will  be  civilian  casualties — there 
always  are  in  any  war.  You,  for  some  strange 
reason,  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
civilian  casualties  In  the  North  than  you  are 
with  civilian  casualties  in  the  South. 

If  what  I  read  in  the  papers  is  true,  the 
clvUlan  casualties  In  the  South  far  exceed 
those  in  the  North.  Yet  we  hear  very  few 
expression^  of  concern  beca\is6  of  this.  The 
sooner  ttw  undeclared  war  Is  over,  the  sooner 
we  will  bring  an  end  to  aU  casualties.  Destroy 
the  supply  lines  at  their  source  and  the 
enemy  will  have  to  sue  for  peace. 

I  gather  from  your  letter  that  our  leaders 
are  seeking  a  "victory"  in  Vietnam  akin  to 
the  one  that  we  had  in  Korea.  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  word  "victory"  certainly  has  a 
hollow  meaning.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  this 
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country  wlU  accept  such  an  ignomlnlouB  end 
to  the  war. 

Mrs.  Hunter  and  I  are  not  ungrateful  to 
you  for  your  expression  of  sympathy.  We 
have  received  many  letters  from  those  closely 
connected  with  the  war,  beginning  with  the 
President  and  ending  with  our  son's  captain 
at  the  battlefront.  and  some  of  these  letters 
have  helped  sustain  tts.  However,  at  this 
point,  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  living, 
and  nothing  would  cheer  us  more  than  being 
Informed  by  those  who  are  running  this 
miserable  show  that  the  boys  who  are  now 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  fight  a  war  to  win  a  real  vic- 
tory, and  not  Just  hold  on  until  some  limited 
political  objective  has  been  reached. 
*^  The  very  least  our  leaders  should  do  for 
our  fighting  men  who  are  forced  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line,  and  for  those  Americans 
who  are  forced  to  furnish  the  biUions  of 
dollars  needed  to  carry  on  this  "no-wln  war," 
is  to  be  completely  honest  with  them.  Tell 
them  all  that  this  is  only  a  limited  war  with 
limited  objectives,  and  that  this  is  what  we 
are  now  squandering  our  priceless  lives  and 
bard-earned  dollars  on. 

I,  of  course,  know  that  this  will  never  be 
done.  To  do  so  would  place  the  altar  of 
political  Intrigue  in  grave  danger.  We  can't 
do  that,  can  we? 

I  only    hope    that    the    American    public 
wakes  up  before  we  win  all  the  battles  in 
Vietnam  and  lose  the  war. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WnxiAM  James  D.  Hitnteb. 


MINK  IMPORT  PROBLEM  REQUIRES 
PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
facing  American  mink  ranchers  will  grow 
even  worse  unless  price-depressing  mink 
imports  are  curtailed  immediately.  That 
is  why  I  have  urged  the  President  to  use 
the  emergency  authority  under  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  that  would  restrict  for- 
eign mink  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

We  should  call  a  halt  to  unwarranted 
mink  imports  now,  before  our  mink 
ranchers  are  completely  forced  out  of 
business  by  foreign  imports  that  usurp 
their  market. 

At  present  prices,  Minnesota's  mink 
ranchers  stand  to  lose  over  $3.4  million 
on  their  1966  production.  This  is  a  con- 
servative figure  based  on  the  tenuous  as- 
sumption that  they  can  find  a  market  for 
their  large  carryover  of  unsold  pelts.  An 
alarming  number  of  mink  ranchers, 
however,  are  still  first,  imable  to  find 
buyers  for  most  of  last  year's  crop,  and 
second,  unable,  in  the  meantime,  to  bor- 
row enough  money  to  purchase  the  re- 
quired feed  for  the  newly  bom  kits — 
yoimg  mink. 

Since  the  average  national  price 
ranchers  receive  per  pelt  has  skidded 
from  $19.48  to  $15,  the  need  for  Executive 
and  congressional  action  is  all  the  more 
Imperative. 

Last  April  I  introduced  a  bill  to  per- 


manently curtail  mink  imports  that  are 
in  competition  with  domestic  producers, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  similar  mink 
Import  control  legidation  in  the  past 
month.  While  these  bills  are  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
secure  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  stop  the  mink  import  deluge. 

The  American  mink-raising  industry 
has  seen  its  domestic  market  shrink 
drastically  due  to  increased  Imports, 
which  account  for  more  than  two-fifths 
of  this  essential  market.  Unless  the 
President  and  Congress  resfxjnd  with  ap- 
propriate action  to  restrict  imports  of 
foreign  mink,  the  domestic  producer  will 
soon  find  his  entire  Investment  lost, 
never  to  be  recovered  again. 


A     WARNING     AGAINST     MUNICH- 
TYPE    "SELLOUT"    IN    ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  must  underscore  the  danger  of  a 
Munich-type  sellout  of  Israel,  In  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  commit- 
ments that  we  have  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration, about  defending  small  na- 
tions against  Communist- armed  and 
Communist-supported  aggression ;  de- 
spite all  the  verbiage  about  "aggression 
imchecked  is  aggression  unleashed";  I 
fear  that  Israel  finds  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  any 
premise  or  rationalization  that  attempts 
to  prove,  m  effect,  that  Saigon  is  more 
sacred  than  Jerusalem. 

I  reject  any  notion  that  we  must  fight 
aggression  in  the  Far  East,  but  appease 
aggression  in  the  Near  East. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  honor  our 
commitments.  Let  us  be  true  to  all  the 
Americans  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  to  stop  aggression  and  totalitarian- 
ism in  World  War  H  and  subsequently. 

The  terrible  danger  confronting  Israel, 
America's  only  real  friend  in  the  Near 
East,  is  known  to  all  of  us. 

The  United  Nations  failed  miserably 
to  promote  peace,  and  then  betrayed  even 
the  shaky  armistice  by  arbitrary  removal 
of  the  United  Nations  emergency  forces. 
Communist  China  backed  the  Arabs. 
North  Vietnam  backed  the  Arabs.  Russia 
backed  the  Arabs.  India  backed  the 
Arabs.  Pakistan  backed  the  Arabs.  Mo- 
rocco backed  the  Arabs.  Algeria  backed 
the  Arabs.  East  Germany  backed  the 
Arabs — and  so  forth. 

Israel  turned  to  Washington,  recalling 
the  many  assurances  we  have  heard  by 
so  many  admlnlstr^ion  spokesmen,  of 
both  political  parties. 

What  about  the  tripartite  guarantees? 
France  and  England  backed  out.  The 
situation  in  Europe  had  changed,  with 
France  out  of  NATO  and  England  no 
longer  the  power  she  was.  Neither  wanted 
to  face  a  showdown  with  Russia  over  the 
Near  East.  "ITie  tripartite  guarantee 
was  not  worth  the  paper  It  was  written 


on.  Now,  even  the  United  States  is  back- 
ing out. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  ef- 
fectively stand  by  Israel  against  the 
Egytian  aggression  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  warn 
Egypt  that  we  will  not  stand  by  idly  in 
face  of  the  massive  Arab  preparations 
for  war. 

The  administration  has  indicated  to 
the  press  that  we  do  not  want  a  unilat- 
eral involvement  on  the  side  of  Israel. 
Explanations  Include  the  excuse  that  we 
are  involved  In  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
the  Middle  East  at  this  time. 

According  to  repwrts  some  of  our  State 
Department  strategists  say  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  place  to  fight  the  Egyp- 
tian Dictator  Nasser.  The  same  men 
argued  so  compelllngly  that  we  had  to 
fight  in  Vietnam  or  forfeit  the  faith  of  all 
people  menaced  by  aggression. 

Israel  today  is  not  only  the  target  of 
aggression,  but  has  been  victimized  to  the 
extent  that  American  commitments 
should  clearly  be  in  effect.  However,  we 
have  had  words,  not  action. 

Do  the  spokesmen  for  our  Government 
not  realize  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
war  is  for  the  United  States  to  stand 
firm,  and  to  reaffirm  its  often-expressed 
commitments? 

To  side  with  Israel,  according  to  some 
of  our  policymakers,  would  undermine 
the  American  position  in  every  Moslem- 
land,  from  Morocco  to  Indonesia.  It 
would  help  Moscow,  they  say,  to  bracket 
America  with  Israel,  and  thus  to  facili- 
tate Communist  penetration  of  the  Near 
East  and  other  areas. 

Another  excuse  is  that  American  mili- 
tary forces  are  so  heavily  Involved  in 
Vietnam  that  reserves  are  needed  there. 

This  is  exactly  wliat  Nasser  wants  to 
hear.  This  is  exactly  what  he  knows  he 
will  hear,  and  because  of  this,  he  has 
made  his  aggressive  moves,  confident  of 
the  U.S.  position. 

All  this  is  hypocrisy  and  spurious  ra- 
tionalization to  sneak  awflK  f  rom  a  com- 
mitment. It  smells  of  ap^asement. 

How  can  we  tell  Israel  to  peek  a  solu- 
tion through  the  United  Nations,  when 
it  was  the  U.N.  that  made  it  possible  for 
Nasser  to  blockade  Israel'^  vital  port  of 
Elath? 

It  was  the  U.N.,  by  hasty  removal  of 
Its  emergency  forces,  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Egyptian  Army  to  mass  on 
Israel's  southern  borders  where  tanks, 
divisions  of  troops,  and  even  Soviet-made 
rockets  are  poised  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  Israel? 

We  have  passed  the  buck  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  so  many  of  our  leaders  have 
emphasized  that  this  Is  the  forum  where 
this  problem  must  be  resolved. 

Commendable  as  the  recommenda- 
tions for  U.N.  action  may  be,  and  laud- 
able as  Senator  Kennedy's  proposed  U.N. 
naval  patrol  may  be,  the  feasibility  of 
this  is  questionable  at  this  point,  be- 
cause of  the  realities  of  the  U.N. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  the  U.N.  in  recent  years  has  been 
anything  but  fair  in  regard  to  Israel. 
The  Russian-Arab  combination  has  pre- 
dominated, and  this  was  only  too  blat- 
antly illustrated  by  the  immediate  ac- 
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ceptance  of  Nasser's  demands  to  pull  out 
the  United  Nations  emergency  force. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  count  on 
the  U.N.  to  save  Israel,  nor  to  deter  Arab 
aggression.  It  has  not  done  so  in  the 
past.  Why  should  Washington  now  as- 
sume that  the  Arabs  and  Communists 
will  have  a  change  of  heart? 

Persistence  in  this  attitude  will  be- 
tray not  only  Israel,  but  vital  American 
interests.  If  Nasser  is  permitted  to  get 
away  with  his  blockade  and  belligerence 
against  Israel,  it  will  strengthen  the 
Arab  revolutionists  and  their  Commu- 
nist supporters. 

Jordan  has  already  yielded  to  Nasser. 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  will  next  be  seized  by 
Nasserite  forces.  Kuwait,  Aden,  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  Iran.  Pakistan,  Libya,  Timisia, 
Morocco — the  whole  works  will  go.  Then 
what  point  will  there  be  to  fighting  in 
Vietnam  when  the  Commimlsts  will 
control  the  Near  East  and  no.-th  Africa, 
when  they  will  dominate  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  will  have  undermined 
NATO  and  neutralized  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet?  How  long  will  the  Western  de- 
mocracies of  Europe  last,  thus  outflanked 
from  the  .south?  Communism  and  revo- 
lution will  gain  great  and  dangerous 
momentum  and  impetus. 

Aside  from  our  legal  and  moral  com- 
mitments, let  us  look  at  it  from  the  view- 
point of  our  own  national  security: 
Israel's  defense  is  more  important  to  our 
security  than  the  defense  of  Vietnam. 

Our  Nation  must  consider  today  not 
only  Israel's  survival,  but  the  survival  of 
freedom,  and  the  fate  of  democracy 
everjwhere. 

President  Truman,  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  all  voiced  assurances 
to  Israel.  Now  Israel  calls  to  her  Amer- 
ican friends  in  Washington.  Where  is 
their  response  In  terms  of  really  telling 
the  Arabs  that  America  is  on  the  side  of 
Israel? 

The  hour  calls  for  action.  We  must  de- 
mand that  our  Nation  honor  its  commit- 
ments. We  must  be  consistent  in  meeting 
aggiession  in  the  Middle  East  if  there  is 
to  be  any  validity  in  our  commitments 
elsewliere. 

If  our  President  does  not  make  this 
clear  in  forthright  language,  the  U.S. 
prestige  and  influence  in  the  entire 
Middle  East  will  be  dead,  and  Nas- 
serism — the  front  for  commimism — ^will 
win  by  default,  while  elsewhere.  Ameri- 
can guarantees  to  small  countries  men- 
aced by  aggression  will  have  no  meaning 
whatsoever. 

Of  couise.  we  can  still  hope  for  a  mir- 
acle in  the  United  Nations.  Certainly,  we 
should  take  bold,  relentless  leadership  in 
the  U.N..  using  it  as  a  world  forum  to 
focus  attention  on  Nasser's  tyranny,  and 
fighting  for  flrm,  efifective  action.  But  we 
must  face  realities  and  be  fully  cognizant 
that  we  cannot,  at  this  time,  rely  on  a 
solution  there. 

And  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
should  ask  Congress  for  a  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
resolution,  just  as  he  asked  for  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Israel  must  not  become  another  War- 
saw ghetto,  nor  another  Buchenwald.  We 
must  not  permit  it.  We  must  not  permit 
those  valiant  people,  standing  guard  for 
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our  freedoms,  standing  guard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  for  the  in- 
terest of  democracy,  to  stand  alone. 

The  Communists  and  their  Arab 
stooges  have  begim  what  the  Nazi  S.S. 
troops  used  to  call  an  "action."  It  is  an 
action  to  encircle  the  Jews,  cut  them  off 
from  the  outside,  and  then  to  destroy 
them  methodically. 

If  we  are  to  avert  a  Nazi-type  "action" 
in  Israel,  we  must  organize  American  ac- 
tion at  once.  All  Americans — Republicans 
and  Democrats,  Jews  and  non-Jews — 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  President  that 
appeasement  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  President  must  speak  in  strong 
terms  to  the  Arabs  and  to  Moscow.  He 
has  not  yet  done  so.  There  is  still  time, 
but  the  sands  of  time  are  running  out. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  VIEWS  ADVOCAT- 
ED BY  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  ideas  of  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  are  pro- 
vocative and  controversial,  recent  con- 
gressional mail  which  quotes  this  distin- 
guished scholar  has  increased  markedly. 

Professor  Toynbee  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Stanford  University 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  in 
April  delivered  two  public  lectures  in  the 
McClatchy  series  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Our  Time:  Conservative  Social 
Habits  Versus  Revolutionary  Tech- 
nological Change."  This  has  stimulated 
much  correspondence,  but  an  even  great- 
er amount  has  resulted  from  his  frequent 
writings  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
These  articles  give  opinions  on  American 
manners  and  mores  and  American  for- 
eign policy. 

While  I  admit  that  Mr.  Toynbee's  writ- 
ings are  intellectually  stimulating  and 
are  therefore  worthy  of  being  read,  I 
have  been  dismayed  by  his  constant 
downgrading  of  our  American  society 
and  his  praise  of  those  who  seek  to  dilute 
and  erode  it.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
satisfaction  for  me  to  receive  an  excel- 
lent article  from  the  March-April  Issue 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Review,  a  journal 
of  scholarship  and  opinion.  This  article, 
written  by  Dr.  William  C.  Bark,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Stanford  University, 
was  a  rebuttal  of  some  of  Professor 
Toynbee's  theories  and  took  the  form 
of  a  critical  review  of  his  book,  "Change 
and  Habit,  the  Challenge  of  Our  Time." 
Dr.  Bark  specializes  in  medieval 
studies  and  for  some  years  has  been  di- 
rector of  Stanford's  general  course  in 
the  history  of  western  civilization.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  scholarly 
Journals,  including  the  American  His- 
torical Review,  the  Harvard  Theological 
Review,  and  History  and  Theory.  His 
most  recent  book  is  "Origins  of  the  Medi- 
eval World." 

I  shall  include  the  complete  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  those 
with  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  read 
it  in  its  entirety.  I  strongly  urge  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  take  the 
time  to  read  every  line  of  it,  but  for  those 
who  cannot,  I  shall  summarize  Dr.  Bark's 


article  entitled  "Mystery,  Ancient  and 
Modem." 

Though  Dr.  Bark's  analysis  is  sharply 
critical,  it  is  scholarly  and  sportsman- 
like and  expresses  admiration  for  the 
British  historian's  "broad  learning  and 
felicitous  style." 

Dr.  Bark  describes  Tbynbee  as  "a 
haughty  historian  and  peremptory 
'prophet'  whose  tendency  is  not  to  in- 
quire 'Whither,  mankind?'  but  to  com- 
mand 'Tither.' " 

According  to  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  Stanford  University  News  Serv- 
ice, Professor  Bark  "takes  particular  is- 
sue with  the  Oxford  University  scholar's 
attachment  to  the  'world-state'  as  a  de- 
sirable aim  of  human  endeavor  and  with 
his  concomitant  scorn  for  an  allegedly 
declining  Western  civilization  whose 
chief  fruit  has  been  an  unworthy  'po- 
litical disunity.' " 

The  press  release  continues  as  follows : 

tJnderlylng  these  two  objections  to  the 
British  historian's  work  are  what  Bark  calls 
his  "distrust"  of  Toynbee's  "sense  of  satis- 
faction with  his  own  predictions,  his  ab- 
solute certainty  that  he  is  InfaUable  .  .  ." 
Though  Bark  finds  Toynbee's  general  "ab- 
sorption with  the  future"  somewhat  over- 
weening for  a  student  of  the  past,  he  is 
even  more  concerned  with  what  he  calls  the 
Britisher's  attempt  to  "use  history  to  per- 
suade, In  a  way  to  coerce,  the  present." 

"This  would  amount  not  simply  to  try- 
ing to  discern  the  form  of  the  future  but 
actually  to  shaping  it  in  accordance  with  an 
historian's,  or  a  group  of  historians'.  Ideo- 
logical views  as  to  what  the  future  ought 
to  be." 

The  Stanford  professor  pays  tribute  to 
Toynbee's  healthy  fear  of  a  moniunentaUy 
destructive  war  and  to  his  earnest  desire  for 
a  peaceful  world.  But  be  questions  the  bald- 
ness of  Toynbee's  assertion  that.  In  the 
atomic  age.  "  'mankind  has  to  choose  be- 
tween political  unification  and  mass- 
sulclde.' " 

Among  other  reactions  to  Toynbee's  views 
on  the  world-state  and  the  decline  of  the 
West,  Bark  writes: 

"Why  have  men  resisted  being  incor- 
porated in  world-states  against  their  will? 
Toynbee  seems  to  have  no  awareness  what- 
ever of  the  Importance  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  real  comprehension  of  the  cost 
of  the  enforced  unification  he  so  deeply 
admires,  that  cost  being,  above  all,  the  loss 
of  freedom." 

"The  absurdity  of  Toynbee's  position  lies 
chiefly  in  this:  he  sees  no  fallacy  in  desiring 
so  eagerly  to  give  man  peace  that  he  would 
give  it  by  means  of  violence,  in  short  by  war, 
at  the  price  of  degradation  and  slavery." 

"Toynbee  says  that  "Better  dead  than  Bed' 
is  a  value  Judgment  that  we  of  the  20th 
century  are  not  entitled  to  make  for  any 
other  hiunan  being  .  .  .  Presumably  he 
would  reject  even  such  a  slogan  as  'Better 
dead  than  slave'  on  the  ground  that  slavery 
is  one  of  those  habits  or  institutions  man- 
kind can  outlive. 

"Those  who  hr.ve  experienced  or  witnessed 
the  horrors  of  death  camps,  incinerations, 
mass  liquidations  ...  or  more  recently  the 
tender  ministrations  of  the  Bed  Guards 
might  have  doubts,  to  express  it  mUdly, 
about  Toynbee's  pretense  to  omniscience." 

A  statement  by  Professor  Bark  which 
accompanied  the  press  release  quoted 
above  is  especially  interesting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  true  acEidemic  tolerance.  In  my 
opinion,  the  academician  who  can  criti- 
cize sternly  and  sharply,  but  still  retain 
his  re^)ect  for  the  views  of  a  fellow 
scholar,  is  a  true  liberal — a  faculty  which 
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I  fail  to  note  in  the  writings  of  Profes- 
sor Toynbee.  Dr.  Bark  says: 

UnfortiuiAtely  It  aeems  difficult  for  hls- 
tolass  and  other  Btudenta  to  (UlTer  in  tbelr 
▼torn  and  interpretations  wltbout  raggeetlng 
to  some  obaervera  tbat  tbey  are  engaging  In 
▼lolent  controversy.  In  reality  tbe  apparatus 
of  books,  articles,  lectures,  and  reviews — 
controversy,  if  you  will — provides  a  forum 
for  tbe  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  a  market- 
place in  wbicb  the  prospective  buyer  can  ex- 
amine and  compare  analyses,  theories,  and 
interpretations.  It  certainly  is  true  that  in 
tbe  review  essay,  "Mystery,  Ancient  and 
JiCodem,"  I  have  criticized  many  of  Professor 
Toynbee's  views,  views  that  for  tbe  most 
part  be  has  been  advancing  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  have  pointed  out  his  penchant 
for  advocating  enthusiastically  and  only  too 
often  quite  uncritically  such  vaguely  defined 
notions  as  the  "world-state."  I  believe  he 
hopes  it  could  be  achieved  peacefully,  by  a 
reasonable  process,  and  that  It  would  provide 
a  desirable  world  to  live  in.  I  suspect  it 
could  only  be  achieved  by  a  gigantic  wtu", 
waged  by  ruthlessly  totalltartan  methods,  re- 
sulting in  a  groveling  conformity  established 
and  maintained  by  the  violent  suppression 
of  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy  and  hope  to 
extend.  He  apparently  prefers  the  "Ideology" 
of  Communism  to  that  of  Individualism  but 
his  faith  in  its  "worldmindedness"  and 
peaceful  Intentions  seems  to  me  pathetically 
naive.  He  refers  happily  to  a  "wave  of  the 
future."  apparently  forgetting  that  "wave  of 
the  future"  supposed  thirty  years  ago  to  de- 
note the  coming  of  the  great  new  world- 
state  of  Adolf  Hitler.  He  sincerely  means  to 
defend  lil>eral  views.  I  believe,  but  would 
countenance  methods  that,  as  I  point  out, 
could  only  take  the  "liberty"  out  of  llberal- 
lsn».  I  refer  also  to  his  biased  views  of  the 
West,  or  Red  China,  of  Christianity,  and 
his  Inadequate  understanding  of  historical 
change  as  contrasted  with  what  Marc  Block 
niight  have  called  "routine-mindedness." 
Strangest  of  all  la  his  warm  devotion  to 
change,  which  he  lietrays  by  advocating  a 
world  in  which  the  powers-to-be  might  well 
■uccumb  to  an  Insuperable  temptation  to 
maintain  the  ttattu  quo — forever,  if  possible. 

One  thing  at  least  Toynbee  may  like  about 
my  review  of  bis  last  book  and  that  is  the 
title,  which  comes  from  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suggest  that  Toynbee 
lives  in  a  kind  of  Wonderland  of  the  future 
in  which  there  is  constant  change,  things 
appearing  and  disappearing,  like  the  Cheshire 
cat's  grin,  and  in  which  everything  of  course 
turns  out  Just  fine.  I  am  not  so  sure  alxtut 
all  that.  Tou  remember  that  at  school  the 
Mock  Turtle  studied  along  with  "Mystery, 
ancient  and  modem"  such  other  strange  but 
somewhat  famlliar-soimding  subjects  as 
Reeling  and  Writhing,  Distraction  and  De- 
rision, and  even  Laughing  and  Brief. 

Bto.  Speaker,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  In  this  delightful  clash  of  opin- 
ion between  two  of  the  world's  great 
scholars.  Though  I  have  described  Dr. 
Baiic's  article  In  brief,  I  still  urge  each 
reader  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
study  "Mystery,  Ancient  and  Modem"  in 
its  entirety.  The  article  follows: 

BCtbixst,  AKcaarr  and  Mod^ut 

(By  Dr.  WUUam  C.  Bark,  professor  of  history. 

Stanford  University) 

Mankind  has  been  looking  to  history  for 
answers  to  its  questions  ever  since  the 
Greeks  first  displayed  their  wUIlngness  to 
give  the  answers.  During  most  of  that  very 
long  period  of  time  this  has  meant  looking 
to  historians,  for,  as  the  late  Sir  Maurice 
Powicke  observed,  the  historian  was  greater 
than  history  in  the  days  of  Thucydldes  and 
no  lees  so  only  a  century  ago.  Historians 
were  indeed  giants  and  wrote  with  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  world.  Since  they  were 
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BO  sure  they  had  the  answeiB,  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  wrote  is  this  way.  A  quali- 
fication Is  required,  however:  although  they 
often  had  the  answers  to  the  questions  they 
asked,  they  did  not  always  ask  the  right 
questions.  And  they  did  not  do  this  because 
historical  criticism  was  not  yet  sufflciently 
advanced  to  stir  those  questions.  It  Is  per- 
haps sad  but  nonetheless  true  that  as  his- 
torians have  Improved  tbe  quality  of  their 
work,  in  the  process  Informing  others  more 
intelligently  about  thoee  questions,  they  have 
lessened  their  own  stature.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  actual  developments  in  recent  dec- 
ades, many  of  them  due  to  the  natural 
sciences,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  new 
and  sharper  questioning,  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  historians  themselves  con- 
tributed to  the  i»'oceB8  by  which  their  for- 
mer prestige  has  been  so  markedly  dimin- 
ished. I  should  also  venture  to  say  in  defense 
of  historians  that  they  continue  to  add  to 
their  problems,  and  rlght^  so.  by  deliberately 
attempting  to  use  more  vigorously  in  their 
own  research  and  interpretation  the  new 
findings  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  new  status 
of  Iilstorians  is  to  consider  the  reasons  for  it. 
No  one,  I  believe,  has  treated  the  matter 
more  effectively  than  the  distinguished  medi- 
eval historian  Jxist  cited.  Powicke  contrasta 
vividly  the  "deliberate  and  disciplined  pur- 
suit of  historical  generalizations"  found  In 
the  great  Italians.  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon  with 
what  he  calls  "the  discomfort  of  the  his- 
toric generalization"  as  it  is  met  with  now. 
One  reason,  he  says,  why  the  older  variety 
gave  and  gives  pleasure  Is  Its  confidence.  It 
seems  both  "to  open  the  door  to  secrecies" 
and  "to  assure  the  reader  that  no  more  need 
be  said."  And  then  comes  the  pithy  remark. 
"It  suggests  that  history  Is  written  by  schol- 
ars to  be  read  by  gentlemen."  Alas,  it  Is  so  no 
longer.  The  old  comfort  and  confidence  are 
gone,  vanished  is  the  aura  of  InfalUblUty, 
and  the  smooth  old  generalizations  no 
longer  serve.  Instead  we  have  sharp  and  bit- 
ter questions  which,  we  are  convinced,  his- 
tory ought  to  be  able  to  answer  but  somehow 
cannot  seem  to  answer  adequately.  The  re- 
sult Is  Impatience,  certainly  among  stu- 
dents of  history  as  well  as  the  reading  pub- 
lic, ftqd  as  Powicke  has  it.  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence and  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  Inade- 
quacy. "The  spacious  and  cultivated  ease  of 
our  predecessors"  is  indeed  denied  to  today's 
historian  and  In  the  words  of  the  grand 
Dutch  historian,  the  late  Pieter  Geyl,  history 
la  "an  argvunent  without  end." 

What  has  the  plight  of  historians  today  to 
do  with  the  project  at  hand?  The  two  are  as 
a  matter  of  fact  more  closely  related  than 
they  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  We  live  In  an 
age  when  exact  knowledge,  exact  data,  and 
the  capacity  to  bring  about  tremendous  al- 
terations 13  the  old  way  of  doing  things  have 
been  multiplied  beyond  anything  that  would 
have  been  considered  possible  a  century  ago. 
It  Is  tills  vast  growth  in  the  exact,  I  suspect 
that  has  led  to  the  incUnation— Indeed  the 
demand— that  history  give  "exact,"  unqual- 
ified answers,  whether  the  evidence  for  them 
exists  or  not.  Thoee  who  write  history  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  pressure  to  give 
forthright  repUes  to  great  and  stirring  ques- 
tions. What  this  may  mean  In  terms  of  writ- 
ten history  I  attempt  to  explain  in  the  pages 
that  follow. 

The  title  of  the  most  recent  of  Profes- 
sor Toynbee's  books  Is  in  Itself  both  chal- 
lenging and  timely.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  two  more  richly  human  and  promising 
subjects  for  study  than  change  and  habit 
and,  prestimably,  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  If  they  are  related  to  each  other  In 
the  manner  suggested  by  Toynbee's  title,  we 
certainly  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  and 
give  it  all  due  consideration.  Actually  an 
examination  of  the  book  reveals  that  it  deals 
with  a  number  of  subjects  that,  at  least  at 
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first  Bight,  seem  not  to  bear  very  closely  on 
the  title,  but  this  may  perhaps  l>e  explained 
by  tbe  origin  of  the  book.  The  author  ob- 
serves in  a  brief  preface  that  most  of  the 
topics  were  the  subjects  of  lectm-es  given  at 
Denver  University,  at  New  CoUege  (Florida) 
and  at  the  University  of  the  South  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1964  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1965.  The  notes  for  the  lectures  provided  his 
starting  point,  but  the  lectures  do  not  make 
up  the  chapters  of  tbe  book,  for  in  the  course 
of  writing  he  rearranged  the  contents.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  find,  among  others,  chapters  on 
"Light  from  the  Past:  Its  Value  and  Limita- 
tions," "The  Significance  of  the  Would-be 
World-States."  "Is  a  World-Wide  World- 
State  Feasible?"  "Mechanization,  Regimen- 
tation. Boredom."  and  "Affluence  and 
Leisure." 

To  all  those  familiar,  even  In  a  superficial 
way.  with  the  noted  author's  earlier  writings 
these  sweeping  subjects,  these  massive  ques- 
tions, and  these  resounding  hyphenated 
words  will  have  a  familiar  ring,  and  for  some 
will  also  raise  a  question.  Is  It  possible  that 
a  Toynbee  cannot  change  his  habit.  In  this 
respect  resembling  the  leopard  who  has  the 
same  trouble  with  spots?  Having  asked  that 
question,  without  attempting  to  answer  It 
at  this  point  I  shall  go  on  to  another  topic 
for  reasons  that,  I  believe,  will  in  due  course 
become  apparent. 

That  other  topic  with  its  Implied  question 
concerns  the  value,  Indeed  the  va'.ldlty,  of 
the  type  of  history  represented  In  a  gener.^1 
way  by  this  book.  Professional  historians,  not 
to  mention  philosophers  and  social  scientists. 
have  had  much  to  say  about  the  subject  In 
the  last  few  years  and,  unless  I  err  badly  In 
reading  the  heavenly  portents,  they  will  have 
much  more  to  say  about  It  in  the  next  few 
Toynbee  Is  not  the  only  to  concern  himself 
with  the  kind  of  hUtory  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  professional  historians  attempts  to 
do  more  than  history  can  be  expected  legiti- 
mately to  do.  One  thinlu  of  Spengler,  and 
more  recently  Barraclough  and  others;  but 
Toynbee,  following  Spengler  and  on  his  own. 
has  done  It  so  much  more  extensively  and  so 
much  more  vividly  than  the  others  that  he  is 
generally  considered  the  liveliest  proponent 
of  this  variety  of  historical  writing.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  would  be  asked 
whether  Toynbee  is  any  kind  of  historian  at 
all.  Some  years  ago  Pieter  Qeyl,  in  a  now 
famous  article,  suggested  that  Toynbee  was  a 
prophet  while  Edward  Plees  In  an  accom- 
panying essay  suggested  that  he  was  a  poet 
In  a  rather  lame  reply  Toynbee  declared  that 
he  would  rather  be  called  minor  poet  than 
minor  prophet  and  added  that  he  would  not 
mind  being  called  minor  historian  so  long  as 
It  Is  understood  he  has  not  renounced  the 
right  to  study  history  and  to  write  some  If  he 
chooses.  He  had  already  pointed  out.  In  a 
way  reminiscent  of  his  earlier  debating  style, 
that  he  had  entitled  the  work  that  brought 
on  the  query  as  to  his  status  not  a  "History" 
but  A  Study  of  History.  In  the  droll  manner 
of  which  he  is  a  master,  he  observed  that  If 
one  were  to  write  A  Study  of  Shakespeare, 
It  would  clearly  not  mean  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

Now  leaving  aside  for  the  moment  Toyn- 
bee as  "minor  prophet,"  "minor  poet,"  or 
"minor  historian,"  1  should  like  to  go  back 
to  the  question  concerning  the  validity  of 
history  that  is  aimed  at  the  present  or  fu- 
ture. A  good  many  of  today's  historians  take 
the  view  that  concern  with  the  future  is  not 
»erboten  to  historians  but  Indeed  a  reason- 
able and  proper  part  of  their  Job.  These 
historians  mean  by  this  no  more  and  no  less 
than  that  it  is  possible  we  may  learn  some- 
thing from  history  that  could  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  us  in  the  present  or  the  future.  It 
was  a  generation  ago  that  Carl  Becker  In 
his  famotis  Presidential  Address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  "Everyman  His 
Own  Historian,"  made  certain  pertinent  allu- 
sions to  history  and  memory,  equating  the 
two  in  the  life  of  Everymfin  as  well  as  in 
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the  studies  of  professional  historians.  Per- 
liaps  it  will  be  asked  what  good  this  collec- 
tive memory  of  the  past  called  history  can 
do  us  if  we  cannot  use  it  either  now  or  in 
the  future.  The  problem  is  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple. V  Is  a  question  not  merely  of  the  value 
of  history  but  of  what  is  done  with  it  and 
who  does  it,  thus  entailing  tbe  further  ques- 
tions of  bow  and  why  he  does  it. 

In  a  more  recent  Presidential  Address  deliv- 
ered to  the  American  Historical  Association 
on  December  29,  1963  by  Crane  Brinton  and 
entitled  "Many  Mansions,"  Professor  Brin- 
ton presented  a  plea  for  some  broadening 
and  loosening  of  what  he  regards  as  the  ex- 
cessively narrow  and  inflexible  boundaries 
of  the  historical  craft.  He  suggested  that 
greater  variety  in  historical  writing  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  extending  a  more  generous 
welcome  to  the  newer  forms,  and  he  further 
stated  that  comparative,  nomothetic  and 
•even"  philosophical  history  ought  to  \>e  cul- 
tivated more  than  they  are  at  present.  Brin- 
ton generously,  in  my  opinion  too  generously, 
asserted  that  "we"  meaning  the  professional 
or  traditlonalistlc  historians,  drummed 
Toynbee  "out  of  our  ranks."  when  he  went 
Into  the  philosophy  of  history.  I  regard  this 
description  as  excessive  on  two  grounds,  first 
that  "the  philosophy  of  history"  no  longer 
arouses  the  blood  lust  of  traditional  histo- 
rians and  second,  that  Toynbee  met  sheirp 
rebuffs  from  other  historians  not  becatise 
he  ventured  into  the  philosophy  of  hUtory 
but  for  other  reasons.  In  reality  many  of 
the  historians  who  have  criticized  him  have, 
while  doing  so,  engaged  In  philosophical  con- 
siderations of  history  much  more  deeply  than 
has  he.  It  was  not  exactly,  certainly  not  ex- 
clusively, the  philosophy  of  history  Toynbee 
went  Into  and  as  I  write  this,  I  bear  in  mind 
the  point  he  himself  made,  namely,  that  he 
titled  his  greatest  work  A  Study  of  History. 

The  point  I  have  been  aiming  at  is  that  a 
goodly  number  of  professional  historians  no 
longer  fear  to  make  generalizations,  to  spec- 
ulate, though  c&refuUy,  to  ask  what  they 
are  doing  and  how  and  why,  and  recognize 
that  they  are  doing  so.  Thus,  Brinton,  though 
he  prefaced  this  advice  with  the  caution  that 
he  does  not  "mean  to  urge  we  imitate  Toyn- 
bee, let  alone  Croce-Hegel,"  suggested  that 
"very  tentatively,  very  professionally,"  his- 
torians might  try  tbelr  hands  at  "something 
close  to  philoaopbical  history."  It  is  indica- 
tive of  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
historians  in  reaching  a  wider  group  at  read- 
ers that  he  further  suggested  that  we  try 
to  show  the  educated  public  how  far  his- 
tory—and he  means  tbe  traditional  variety — 
can  answer  and  how  far  it  cannot  answn' 
"that  impossible  and  unavoidable  question: 
Whither  Mankind."  He  shortly  afterward 
repeated  that  historians  "otight  not  to  imi- 
tate Toynbee  in  ills  role  of  prophet."  adding 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  not  occasionally 
making  "fairly  long-term  gueeses"  as  to  how 
far  and  in  what  direction  "the  human  group" 
Is  likely  to  change  or  be  changed.  So  Toynbee 
Is  not  alone  in  bis  great  interest  in  the  idea 
of  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  first  time  Brinton  has  shown  bis 
concern  with  the  need  for  historians  to  face 
the  great  questions  and  to  tell  the  educated 
public  candidly  where  they  stand.  It  was 
Indeed  not  much  before  he  dellvwed  his 
presidential  address  that,  in  reviewing  an- 
other of  Toynbee's  books,  he  had  XLsed  this 
same  expreasion,  "Whithw  Mankind?,"  and 
expressed  plainly  his  concern  with  the  way 
Toynbee  succeeds  in  reaching  the  public  and 
giving  them  something  the  professional  his- 
torian does  not.  In  that  review  he  also  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  Toynbeean  practices 
other  historians  find  "irritating."  Toynbee 
was  indeed  reaching  a  wider  group.  To  the 
major  matter  of  concern,  however,  i.e.  what 
he  was  reaching  tMs  group  with,  Brinton 
perhaps  paid  too  little  attention  in  his  pres- 
idential address.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  chiefly 
concerned    with    an    opportunity    that    he 


thought  historians  ought  not  to  miss  and  it 
was  very  much  to  the  point  to  refer  to  Toyn- 
bee's keen  assessment  of  the  kind  ot  ques- 
tions tbe  public  would  like  liistorians  to 
answer.  He  makes  it  very  clear,  vrith  his  usual 
tact,  that  professional  historians  have  not 
always  been  fully  aware  of  tbe  magnitude 
of  the  challenge  the  world  puts  to  them  and 
that  they  have  not  always  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  boldness.  As  already 
observed,  the  risks  faced  by  historians  have 
increased  very  considerably  indeed  in  the  last 
few  decades  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  "neighbors"  of  his- 
tory in  att«npting  vast  interpretations  with- 
out adequate  historical  background  has  not 
encouraged  historians  to  take  on  tasks  for 
which  they  have  not  felt  themselves 
prepared. 

There  are,  clearly  enough,  many  reasons  in 
addition  to  thoee  mentioned  why  historians 
should  not  rush  to  compete  with  Toynbee 
for  a  wider  public.  It  might  be  remarked,  for 
example,  that  writing  history  is  not  a  popu- 
larity contest  and  that  serious  historians 
should  insist  upon  maintaining  certain 
standards  not  conducive  to  winning  the  field. 
There  are,  moreover,  historians  who  main- 
tain that  some  of  the  questions  the  public 
would  like  answered  simply  cannot  be  an- 
swered, at  least  not  by  historians  or  philos- 
ophers or  even  social  scientists.  Meanwhile, 
Crane  Brinton's  insistent  question  "Whither 
Mankind?"  remains.  Could  the  answer  be, 
finally,  that  none  but  prophets  can  or  wotild 
try  to  cope  with  queries  of  the  vastness  of 
Quo  vadisf  Or  if  it  is  reasonable  for  profes- 
sional historians  to  learn  from  history,  in 
what  significant  way  do  they  differ  from 
Toynbee? 

I  repeat  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  me 
that  a  great  many,  perhaps  most,  contem- 
porary historians  would  grant  that  It  is  ap- 
propriate for  them  to  attempt  to  perceive, 
on  tbe  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  past, 
the  way  things  are  going  to  go  in  the  future. 
Even  R.  O.  CoIUngwood,  well  known  as  a 
man  strongly  opposed  to  "historical"  at- 
temi^i  to  prophesy  or  foretell  the  future, 
concedes  that  "the  only  clue  to  what  man 
can  do  Is  what  man  has  done."  To  agree  on  so 
much  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another,  bow- 
ever,  to  make  use  of  tbe  past  to  "serve  the 
needs  of  tbe  present"  and  it  is  Just  at  this 
point  that  many  historians  who  would  go 
along  with  the  attempt,  as  historians,  to  try 
to  discern  the  shape  of  things  to  come  would 
begin  to  experience  that  familiar  feeling  of 
discomfort  mentioned  by  Powicke.  FY>r,  as  I 
observed  above,  it  is  important  who  reads  the 
entrails  and  how  and,  above  all,  why  he  does 
it.  Are  the  Soviet  historians  merely  serving 
the  needs  of  the  present  when  they  write  his- 
tory as  they  think  it  ought  to  be?  There  are 
BO  many  needs  that  might  be  served,  needs 
for  peace,  or  war,  or  national  or  religious 
or  racial  pride,  for  controversial  ideologies, 
for  all  manner  of  schemes  and  theories.  And 
when  historians  have  a  large  public  demand- 
ing to  be  given  great  answers,  preferably  from 
high  Olympus  without  those  scholarly  reser- 
vations and  qualifications  and  hesitations, 
the  temptation  to  supply  what  is  wanted  is, 
for  some  at  least,  irresistible.  The  risk  is  not 
simply  that  historians  may  write  on  themes 
that  are  popular  but  that  they  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  infiuence  opinion  in  ways  not 
properly  historical.  Though  they  may  not 
resort  to  propaganda  in  the  flagrant  manner 
of  the  Nazi  or  Soviet  historians,  they  may 
still  become  propagandists  for  a  favored 
ideology,  using  rhetoric  artfully  as  they  pre- 
tend to  pay  homage  to  established  critical 
standards.  It  Is  even  possible  that  they  may 
sometimes  yield  in  tills  way  without  being 
fully  aware  of  it.  The  danger  of  writing  propa- 
ganda under  the  delusion  that  it  is  history 
is  greatest  for  those  of  strong  reformist  ten- 
dencies, thoee  with  burning  zeal  and  kindly 
Intentions.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
human  proclivity  to  believe  that  we  know 


what  is  good  for  others  better  than  they  do 
themselves— but  most  resist  giving  in  to  it. 

Let  me  remmd  the  reader  that  I  raised  a 
question  about  what  Toynbee  is  reaching 
that  public  with.  Both  Geyl  and  Fiess  were 
right,  Oeyl  in  insisting  that  in  A  Study  of 
History  Toynbee  was  prophet  rather  than  his- 
torian and  Fiess  in  describing  the  Study  as 
a  "huge  theological  poem  m  prose."  In 
Change  and  Hatit  Toynbee  remains  true  to 
his  calling;  he  is  still  prophet  and  he  stUl 
writes  in  that  grand,  sweeping  manner  from 
a  point  of  view  still  much  more  prophetically 
and  theologlcaUy  poeUc  than  historical.  He 
is  still  the  high  priest  interpreting  the  omens 
and  doing  it  so  effectively,  in  the  manner  of 
thoee  eighteenth-century  historians  Powicke 
described  as  seeming  to  oi>en  the  door  to  se- 
crecies while  assuring  the  reader  ttiat  no 
more  need  be  said.  Yet  perhaps  the  air  of 
confidence,  the  assurance  behind  the  ready 
and  eloquent  answers  to  a  public  "eager  to 
Itnow  what  it  Is  all  about"  are  bought  at  too 
dear  a  price. 

Toynbee  in  this  book  soon  makes  it  clear 
ttiat  he  has  a  message  to  deliver.  Change  is 
good  and  Habit  is  bad  in  this  particular  ser- 
mon, though  an  innocent  reader  who  recalls 
that  not  all  change  can  be  good  since  Toyn- 
bee himself  mentions  certain  changes  that 
have  not  worked  out  well,  might  be  confused 
by  this  simple  dichotomy.  The  fact  is  that 
this  opposing  of  Change  and  Habit  is  only  a 
convenient  device,  for  Toynbee  is  quite 
aware  that  some  traits  of  human  character 
are  constructive  and  some  destructive  and 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  human 
practices  that  are  virtually  changeless.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  he  would  agree 
with  Crane  Brinton  when  the  latter  says  that 
historians'  awareness  of  change  can  drive 
them  toto  neglecting  "not-change,  or  per- 
manence," adding  "Yet  what  endures  is 
surely  at  least  as  real"  as  what  changes."  I 
do  not  believe  It,  because  to  oppose  Change 
and  Habit  to  each  other,  as  Toynbee  does, 
reveals  a  monumentally  infiexlble  state  of 
mind.  The  iimocent  and  confused  reader 
Just  mentioned  might  point  out  specifically, 
for  example  that  technology,  one  of  the 
leading  devlU  in  Toynbee's  hell,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  change  and  not  all  bad  by  any 
means,  and  that  other  changes,  such  as 
atomic  energy,  mechanization,  and  urban- 
ization at  least  raise  questions.  Yet  they  too 
represent  Change.  As  for  Habit,  he  has  In 
mind  such  Habits  as  going  to  war,  "the  di- 
visive movement"  in  human  affairs,  and  har- 
boring feelings  of  devotion  for  causes  Toyn- 
bee does  not  approve  of,  above  all  the  "post- 
Christian  Ideologies,"  especially  Nationalism 
and  Individualism.  Yet  one  might  ask  about 
the  habit  of  religion,  or  rather  "the  higher 
religions."  which  he  sometimes  ridicules 
(especially  in  the  case  of  Clirlstlanity ) .  but 
which  turn  out  finally  to  be  the  most  hope- 
ful means  of  mankind's  possible  salvation. 
They  must,  to  be  sure,  first  undergo  certain 
changes  (p.  177). 

The  familiar  fire  and  brimstone  are  resorted 
to.  sometimes  rather  strangely,  in  the  course 
of  charming  warnings  alx>ut  the  imminence 
of  human  self-destruction,  unless  the  Toyn- 
bee prescription  for  survival  is  followed.  This 
comes  out  most  vividly  In  his  solemn  advice 
on  the  need  to  adopt  a  world-state,  some- 
thing that  seems  very  similar  to  the  im- 
perialism that  in  recent  decades  we  have  been 
movmg  away  from  in  the  apparently  mistak- 
en belief  that  it  is  bad.  An  especially  interest- 
ing aspect  of  Toynbee  on  the  world-state  is 
his  concomitant  anti-Western  attitude, 
which  Geyl  so  thoroughly  dissected  and  ex- 
plained in  comments  on  the  Study  of  History. 

Special  pleading  in  favor  of  the  world- 
state  emerges  most  dramatically  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  Chapter  Vm.  "Is  a  World-Wide 
World-State  Feasible?".  Toynbee  t>egins  by 
contending  that  in  the  Atomic  Age  "mankind 
has  to  choose  between  p>olitical  unification 
and  mass-suicide"  (p.  138) .  It  is  pointed  out 
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that  we  are  free.  We  can  (and  the  Implica- 
tion la  that  we  can,  U  we  are  fooUsh  enough) 
refuse  the  way  out  that  our  historian  has 
found  for  us.  Finally,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  In  the  background,  Toynbee  puts 
It  to  us  that  to  refuse  "would  mean  choosing 
death,"  adding,  as  consolation  no  doubt,  that 
"human  beings  seldom  do  choose  death  when 
It  comes  to  the  point"  (p.  139).  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  set  up  and  luiock  down  a  series  of 
obstacles  to  the  world-state,  proving  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  these  obstacles  are  not 
really  very  serious  after  all.  be  they  techno- 
logical, psychological,  or  physiological.  Un- 
der this  last  heading  he  refers  to  "acute  racial 
strUe"  In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  "the  Old 
South"  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
India  and  to  the  lack  of  racial  strife  in  such 
regions  as  Hawaii,  and  "many"  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Muslim  countries.  Racial  antipathy 
Is  declared  to  be  peculiar  to  three  sections  of 
the  human  race,  the  "higher-caste"  Hindus, 
the  Jews,  and  the  English-.  Dutch-,  and 
German-speaking  minority  of  the  Western 
peoples  (p.  143). 

Toynbee's  views  on  the  world-state  do  not 
really  become  clear,  however,  without  some 
understanding  of  his  attitude  toward  Na- 
tionalism. This  he  describes  as  being,  In  the 
AtocUc  Age,  a  "death-wish,"  the  antidote  to 
which  is  "world-mindedness."  And  this,  In 
turn,  has  found  expression  in  two  "historic 
Institutions,"  the  "would-be"  world-states 
and  world-religions  (p  112).  Then  In  a  sort 
of  historical  sketch  of  earlier  world-states 
and  the  opposition  to  them  Toynbee  gives  a 
startling  demonstration  of  his  inability  to 
grasp  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

He  begins  this  review  with  a  little  dis- 
quisition on  a  certain  failure  on  the  part  of 
two  of  the  would-be  world-states,  China  and 
Russia.  Since  their  ideology  Is  Communism 
and  Communism  as  a  "missionary  Ideology" 
la  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
mankind,  Toynbee  felt  Justified  in  tnuiiiming 
that  they  would  proceed  toward  the  world- 
state.  That  Is  Implied,  not  asserted,  but  the 
Implication  la  qiilte  clear,  for  Toynbee  finds 
himself  faced  by  the  reality  that  they  did  not 
do  so  and  he  unquestionably  regards  this  as 
quite  regrettable.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is 
with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  impatience 
that  he  announces  the  undeniable  fact  that 
both  of  these  promising  would-be  world- 
states  capitulated  to  an  Ideology — National- 
ism— that  Is  the  "antithesis  of  worldmlnded- 
neas."  And  why  did  they  do  It?  It  was  the 
"price  of  suTTlval"  and  somehow  one  con- 
cludes that  Toynbee  regards  this  as  un- 
worthy of  them,  for  he  observes,  with  some 
asperity,  that  their  overriding  commitment 
to  National  lam  la  "incompatible  with  the 
unlveraallam  that  both  atates  still  profess." 
The  admlaaion  follows,  "but  It  is  consonant 
with  present  facta"  (pp.  115-116).  I  need 
not  add  that  It  Is  not  explained  how  the  two 
might  have  gone  about  the  smooth  advance 
toward  the  unity  Toynbee  so  strongly  feels 
they  should  have  attained.  I  can  only  de- 
scribe this  kind  of  browbeating  of  history  as 
indicative  of  confusion  of  the  "present  facts," 
which  are  one  set  of  facts  reluctantly  rec- 
ognized in  part,  with  the  facts  as  Toynbee 
believes  they  ought  to  be,  which  constitute 
a  second  set  Just  as  real,  if  not  more  so,  to 
him. 

More  light  Is  thrown  on  this  peculiar  lack 
of  sure  contact  with  reality  In  the  course  of 
an  attack  on  two  of  those  confident  his- 
torians of  an  earlier  era,  Olbbon  and  Hume. 
Toynbee  scolds  them,  because.  In  coivti^^ting 
"the  dynamism"  of  the  divided  Western 
world  of  their  day  with  "the  torpor"  that  in 
their  opinion  Is  Induced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world-rellglon  or  a  world-state, 
"each  opts  for  disunity  unreservedly"  (p.  91) . 
He  then  actually  goes  over  the  case  for  the 
view  that  In  history  neighboring  but  Inde- 
pendent communities  have  stimulated  each 
other  to  creativity  and  that  periods  of  "social 
agony"  have  also  been  periods  of  intellectual 


vigor.  In  doing  this,  he  dtes  iUustratlon  after 
illustration,  and  he  also  maintains  that 
where  as  in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Africa. 
a  region  has  been  blocked  off  from  stimulat- 
ing contacts,  there  has  been  a  •'S.OOO-years 
time-lag"  in  the  coming  of  civilization.  So 
there  is  "truth"  in  the  observations  of  Gib- 
bon and  Hiune  but  Toynbee  hastily  shows 
that  there  was  not  much  truth,  for  they  did 
not  probe  far  enough  to  discover  two  impor- 
tant reservations.  Yet  he  himself  neglected 
to  apply  these  same  reservations  to  his  rather 
careless  citation  concerning  Africa  (pp.  95- 
96).  In  foUowing  up  this  indictment,  Toyn- 
bee makes  one  sweeping  assumption  after 
another,  vaguely  drawn  from  "the  history  of 
the  last  5,000  years,"  about  "fractured"  so- 
cieties smd  the  cost  of  political  disunity.  The 
only  defense  of  this  hodge-podge  of  argu- 
ments in  which  the  Sumero-Akkadlans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Roman  Smpire  are  made  to 
serve  their  master's  thesis  Is  Toynbee's  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  fear  of  war.  This  fear, 
however,  does  not  excuse  his  blindness  to  the 
reasons  for  mankind's  age-old  resistance  to 
empires  or  world-states. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  fact 
that  the  desire,  indeed  the  need,  for  peace 
Is  very  great  throughout  the  world.  This  need 
will  not  be  answered,  however,  by  a  frantic, 
imperceptive,  and  one-sided  clamor  for  a 
world-state.  Why  have  men  resisted  being 
Incorporated  in  world-itates  against  their 
will?  Toynbee  seems  to  have  no  awareness 
whatever  of  the  importance  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  real  comprehension  of  the  cost 
of  the  enforced  unification  he  so  deeply  ad- 
mires, that  cost  being,  above  all,  the  loss  of 
freedom.  There  Is,  however,  scarcely  con- 
cealed irritation  at  the  perverse  and  obsti- 
nate insistence  of  "forcibly  united  f>eoples"  to 
revolt  at  their  earliest  opportunity  (p.  117). 
Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  unification  Into  his  world-state  has  some- 
times been  undertaken  by  slave  states,  e.g. 
the  Oriental  mass-stata  of  Persia,  against 
peoples,  such  as  the  Athenians,  who  h.id 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  domestic  tyranny  and 
had  no  intention  of  bowing  to  a  foreign 
potentate.  Yet  this  same  author  of  ours 
deplores  the  institution  of  slavery  (pp.  148 
and  184,  though  on  p.  184  he  hedges).  One 
can  only  wonder  if  he  would  have  consoled 
Negro  slaves  brought  to  America  against 
their  will  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  good 
fortune  of  their  escape  from  a  life  of  in- 
cessant inter-trlbal  warfare.  Nowhere  does  he 
express  curiosity  at  th9  conditions  against 
which  conquered  peoples  have  revolted.  It  Is 
enough  that  they  were  unappreclatlve  of 
the  undescrlbed  beauties  of  world-statlsm- 
by-force. 

J»urther  examples  might  be  given — Toyn- 
bee provides  page  after  page  crammed  with 
the  venerable  names,  e.g.  Sumero-Akkadlan, 
of  experiments  in  world-states  (pp.  I26ff.)  — 
but  I  shall  make  only  two  more  specific  ref- 
erences on  this  subject.  First,  there  Is  his 
astounding  failure  to  understand  how  the 
Greeks  so  long  retained  their  resentment 
against  their  Roman  conquerors.  He  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  Romans  owed  the 
Greeks  "whatever  culture  they  had  managed 
to  acqvilre"  (p.  120)  but  that  is  all.  Second. 
I  refer  to  his  citation  of  Dostoyevskl's  Grand 
Inqviisltor.  Unless  I  read  him  wholly  incor- 
rectly, he  has  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  sense 
of  even  the  brief  passaga  he  quotes.  He  does 
not  tmderstand,  so  low  apparently  is  his 
opinion  of  man.  that  peace  cannot  be  thrust 
upon  him,  that  man  will  not  attain  peace 
until  he  understands  himself  and  conse- 
quently seeks  peace.  The  absurdity  of  Toyn- 
bee's position  lies  chiefly  In  this:  he  sees  no 
fallacy  In  desiring  so  eagerly  to  give  man 
peace  that  he  would  give  it  by  means  of 
violence,  in  short  by  war.  at  the  price  of 
degradation  and  slavery. 

Another  facet  of  Toynbee's  crusade  for  the 
world-state,  as  familiar  and   Interesting  as 
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ever  because  It  plays  with  that  question 
"Whither  Mankind?",  concerns  his  anti- 
Western  bias.  As  a  serious  departure  from 
even  minimal  standards  of  objectively  it 
brings  his  critical  Judgment  into  question 
and  It  is  another  illustration  of  liia  inclin- 
ation, when  the  realities  do  not  conform 
with  his  preconceived  Ideas  of  what  they 
ought  to  be,  to  twist  them  until  they  do. 
There  are  numerous  examples  to  cite  but 
again  I  must  restrict  myself  to  Just  a  few. 
One  occurs  In  the  course  of  a  contrast  of  the 
organization  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
may  have  been  a  "preview "  of  the  future 
world-state,  with  the  West's  prevalent  poUtl- 
cal  ideology,  which  Is  described  as  backward. 
There  are  accompanying  scornful  references 
to  the  "temporary  ascendancy"  of  the  West 
and  the  "regression"  It  has  caused  (p.  85). 
Another  example  Is  to  be  found  In  the  com- 
parison of  Christian  and  Communist  mission- 
ary activities  and  the  West's  "Indignant"  re- 
action to  the  Communist  efforts,  which 
Toynbee  finds  comic  (p.  190).  Still  another 
discusses  the  matter  of  the  introduction  of 
the  world-state.  Will  It  be  done  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
China?  Toynbee  seems  to  think  the  two 
Western  powers  will  miss  the  boat  and  give 
China  her  chance.  But  he  appears  to  wel- 
come the  prospect  (China  rarely  receives  any 
of  his  needles),  for  China  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  do  the  Job — having  on  her  side 
unity,  numbers,  and  above  all,  history  (pp. 
157-158).  And  the  West  Is  scolded  again  for 
Its  dislike  of  political  unity.  True  this  is  only 
a  habit,  so  we  may  not  be  loet.  It  is  not  a 
built-in  trait  of  nature  "even  in  the  West;" 
it  could  therefore  be  changed  and  thus  read- 
ily turned  from  bad  to  good   (p.  138). 

The  most  shocking  example  of  Toynbee's 
anti-Western  prejudice,  however,  occurs 
fairly  early  in  the  book  (pp.  48  ff.)  and  it 
most  effectively  betrays  the  principles  In  ac- 
cordance with  which  Toynbee  studies  and 
interprets  history.  It  also  provides  one  of 
the  more  impressive  demonstrations  of  his 
great  powers  as  an  arranger  of  "facts"  and 
of  the  consideraoie  subtlety  with  which  he 
can  advance  his  ideology.  This  particular 
piece  of  pressurized  historical  special-plead- 
ing Is  Introduced  by  portentous  references, 
accompanied  by  vast  figures,  to  the  Innu- 
merable host  of  human  beings  still  unborn, 
but  still  to  be  bom  in  the  course  of  the  next 
2,000.000.000  years.  It  is  of  course  quite  a 
large  number.  This  unborn  host  has  a  plea 
to  make — and  Toynbee  has  appointed  him- 
self spokesman  for  this  huge  constituency— 
to  the  tiny  minority  of  ua  alive  today  who 
by  the  chance  of  living  now  hold  "posterity's 
destiny"  In  our  hands.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
since  these  unborn  successors  cannot  plead 
for  themselves,  their  plea  to  us  has  to  be  put 
to  us  by  ourselves,  since  we  alone  out  of  al/ 
the  departed  and  all  those  yet  to  come,  w< 
alone,  being  alive,  bear  the  responsibility.  I\ 
will  be  understood  that  by  "ourselves"  Toyn- 
bee means  Toynbee.  who  again  is  not  dealing 
with  historical  realities  but  making  an  emo- 
tional presentation  of  his  own  conception  of 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  would  be.  he  goes  on.  a  "monstrously 
arbitrary  and  arrogant  abuse  of  power"  by 
the  living  minority  to  decide  to  prevent  that 
tremendous  potential  majority  from  being 
born.  In  my  opinion  that  admonition  should 
read  "decide  not  to  do  as  Toynbee  thinks  we 
should  do."  But  it  la  precisely  at  this  point 
that  oiu:  evangelical  student  of  history  makes 
an  amazing  revelation  that  will  unquestion- 
ably raise  questions  as  to  Just  what  he  hss 
in  mind.  He  refers  to  the  "wave  of  the  fu- 
ture" more  than  once  in  thla  book  and  it  Is 
a  term  that  for  me  at  least  has  an  ominous 
connotation.  Naturally,  therefore.  I  am  In- 
tensely Interested,  when,  after  warning  us 
not  to  condemn  future  generations  to  remain 
unborn.  Toynbee  says  that  "Better  dead  than 
red"  Is  a  value  Judgment  that  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  not  entitled  to  make 


for  any  other  human  being  (p.  49).  Thla  la 
the  mem  who  a  few  lines  before  mentioned 
"an  arbitrary  and  arrogant  abuse  of  power." 
After  his  first  reference  to  "Better  dead  than 
red"  he  proceeds  to  tell  those  who  disagree 
with  him  what  they  can  do:  viz.,  commit 
suicide.  He  then  supports  his  position  by 
some  of  the  strangest  and  moet  Inappro- 
priate comparisons  I  have  ever  encountered. 
One  Is  "a  piece  of  historical  fiction"  in  which 
the  fourth -century  Roman  would-be  Emperor 
Eugenius  opposes  the  forcible  Imposition  of 
Christianity  on  the  non-Christian  majority. 
Suppose  Eugenius  to  have  the  atomic 
weapons.  Suppose  further  that  he  decided  it 
would  be  better  for  mankind  to  be  dead  than 
Christian.  Suppose  finally  that  he  used  the 
bomb.  Toynbee  spares  us  the  frightening 
Thought,  knowing  that  it  will  occur  to  us, 
that  we.  Including  Toynbee,  should  then 
never  have  been  born.  He  proceeds  rather  to 
some  dubious  speculations  about  the  "lesson" 
involved,  e.g.  Christianity  did  not  ruin  man- 
iclnd,  so  Eugenius  would  have  been  wrong. 
The  argument  that  It  is  evil  to  impose 
ideologies  by  force  Is  disposed  of  by  noting 
that  Christianity  was  Imposed  by  force.  A  few 
lines  below  he  says  "this  monstrous  regime 
of  Christian  totalitarianism"  lasted  for  1,300 
years,  thus  being  longer  by  three  centuries 
than  the  "Thousand  Years'  Reich"  Hitler 
promised  for  his  "totalitarian  German  na- 
tionalism" (p.  5).  The  disintegration  of 
Western  Christendom  In  the  Reformation 
only  made  the  evil  worse,  for  then  "Western 
Christians"  took  to  persecuting  each  other 
as  well  as  Muslims  and  Jews. 

Let  those  who  can  do  so  accept  this  as 
history.  It  not  only  attempts  to  perceive  the 
shape  of  the  future.  It  foretells  that  shape  In 
minute  detail  and  would  use  history  to  per- 
suade. In  a  way  to  coerce,  the  present.  This 
would  amount  not  simply  to  trying  to  discern 
the  form  of  the  future  but  actually  to  shap- 
ing It  In  accordance  with  an  historian's,  or  a 
group  of  historians'.  Ideological  views  as  to 
what  the  future  ought  to  be.  If  this  Is  his- 
tory, the  word  has  become  synonymous  with 
propnganda  and  Crnne  Brlnton's  question 
Whither  Mankind?"  has  become  a  com- 
mnnd  "Thither,  Mankind!" 

In  considering  the  "Better  dead  than  red" 
argtxment  as  Toynbee  employs  it,  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  aak  why  in  his  omniscience  he 
gave  the  world  and  all  those  teeming  bil- 
lions yet  to  be  bom  no  other  choices.  Is 
that  the  only  one  there  is?  Or  is  It  his  in- 
tention to  use  this  argument  only  to  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  non- Communist  world? 
Why  does  he  never  change  the  alternative  to, 
say,  "Better  dead  than  capitalist"  or  "Better 
dead  than  democratic,"  thus  allowing  the 
Communiats.  especially  his  beloved  Chinese 
Communists,  an  opportunity  to  save  the  in- 
numerable host  of  the  future?  He  has  told 
us  that  so  long  as  the  human  race  allows  it- 
self to  stay  alive,  It  will  be  able  to  outlive 
any  habits  or  Inatltutlona,"  and  of  course 
he  has  given  us  the  example  of  the  West's 
survival  of  1.300  years  of  the  "monstrous 
regime"  of  Christian  totalitarianism.  It  is,  I 
believe,  an  extremely  significant  revelation 
that  Toynbee  chose  to  put  the  onus  only  on 
the  Western  World  for  which  he  expresses 
such  contempt.  In  his  view.  If  he  were  con- 
sistent, surely  mankind  would  outlive  capi- 
t.ilism  or  democracy  or  individualism  as  well 
:>s  Communism. 

Toynbee's  exposure  of  his  views  In  the 
course  of  his  attack  on  "Better  dead  than 
red"  Is  borne  out  by  his  spirited  defense  of 
the  world-state  even  at  the  coat  of  enslave- 
ment. Presumably  he  would  reject  even  such 
a  slogan  as  "Better  dead  than  slave"  on  the 
ground  that  slavery  Is  one  of  those  habits  or 
Institutions  mankind  can  outlive.  Those  who 
have  experienced  or  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  death  camps.  Incinerations,  mass  liquida- 
tions in  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  elsewhere. 
or  more  recently  the  tender  ministrations  of 
the  Red  Guard  might  have  doubts,  to  ex- 


press It  mildly,  about  Toynbee's  pretense  to 
omniscience.  They  might  also  ask  about  that 
reference  (p.  61)  to  Hitler's  "Thousand  Years' 
Reich."  Again  if  Toynbee  were  consistent,  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  monstrosity,  too, 
as  a  world-state  that  the  human  race  could 
outUve,  and  he  haa  not  rejected  It  In  bis 
scheme  of  world-atates.  Indeed  the  full  ma- 
lignity of  his  Ideology  comes  out  most  force- 
fully in  what  amounts  almost  to  reverence 
for  the  world-state  and  in  the  rei>eated  sug- 
gestion that  there  Is  something  much  worse 
than  the  dehumanlzation  wrought  by  the 
world  empire. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
a  consideration  of  Toynbee's  arguments,  that 
Toynbee  worshlpe  the  fait  occompit  and  has 
no  little  admiration  for  the  vise  of  force  to 
attain  ends  he  regards  as  in  themselves 
worthy.  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  we  are 
to  explain  his  obtuseness  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  unification.  This  Is  brought  out  most 
clearly  In  his  aforementioned  Impatience 
with  the  "forcibly  united  peoples"  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  "peace  and  order"  es- 
establlshed  for  them  but  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity to  revolt  (p.  117) .  The  meaning 
of  the  combination  of  "peace"  and  "order" 
"established"  by  the  imposition  of  political 
unity  cannot  be  missed.  Granted  that  all  sane 
men  hope  for  peace,  would  they  have  it  on 
any  terms,  even  on  those  of  a  Hitler  or  Stalin? 
Light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  (helpful  to 
illuminate  the  predicament  Toynbee  has 
written  himself  into)  by  a  remarkable  essay 
written  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Rather  on  the  subject 
of  Faustlan  man  and  the  Western  world 
today. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  Faust,  now  the 
possessor  of  great  power,  conceived  vast 
Utopian-social  aspirations  which  he  wtis  de- 
termined to  Implement  regardless  of  cost. 
He  did  so  with  great  brutality,  because  of  a 
metaphysical  error  committed  early  In  his 
career.  This  was  the  substitution  of  the  Deed 
for  the  Word  and.  as  Dr.  Rather  expresses  it. 
it  work  itself  out  In  pure  activism  and  in 
the  replacement  of  genuine  knowledge  and 
understanding  by  applied  technique  (p.  61). 
Faust  had  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  latter  through  his  contract  with  Mephls- 
topheles.  For  the  Faustlan  man  it  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  proceed  toward  his 
noble  goals  with  no  regard  for  individual 
members  oft  he  htmian  race — after  all.  he 
had  their  welfare  at  heart — but  as  he  used 
his  enormous  power,  he  became  progres- 
sively alienated  from  the  natural  world  and 
his  fellow  men.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Hitler  Is  said  to  have  taken  special  pleasure 
in  the  Philemon  and  Baucis  incident  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  World  War  Os- 
wald Spengler  expressed  his  admiration  for 
facts  and  deeds  and  his  hope  that  Der  Unter- 
gang  des  Abendlandea  might  turn  young  men 
from  poetry  to  technology  and  from  philoso- 
phy to  politics  (p.  64).  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  Albert  Schweitzer  In  1932  recognized 
that  men  of  his  time,  like  Faust,  were  mak- 
ing a  terrible  mistake  and  that  he  pleaded 
for  "the  Ideal  of  human  personality  in  hostile 
circumstances"  as  against  the  rising  idea 
which  ordained  that  man  must  change  and 
achieve  a  "differently  ordered  fulfillment  of 
hla  nature"  submissive  to  organized  society 
(p. 64). 

That  early  error  of  Faust's  arose  from  his 
perversion  of  the  Johannlne  Gospel.  He  be- 
gan by  rejecting  the  "Word"  (Wort)  as  in- 
adequate. He  passed  then  to  "Thought" 
(Sinn),  decided  next  It  must  be  "Power" 
(Kraft),  but  finally  saw.  with  the  help  of 
Mephlstopheles,  that  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Deed"  {"Im  Anfang  war  die  Tat").  Man 
In  this  philosophy  becomes  only  a  scientific 
object  (Husserl) ,  a  puppet  to  be  moved  about 
as  the  Fausts  of  the  world  see  fit.  Faust,  as 
he  became  older  and  more  estranged,  manip- 
ulated his  people  not  as  human  beings  but 
as  objects.  It  did  them  little  good  that  he 
wanted   them   to   be   happy.   They   were   of 


course  not  consulted  about  tiielr  happlnees, 
possibly  because,  like  the  individuals  Toyn- 
bee manipulates  so  placidly,  tbey  might  have 
given  the  wrong  answers.  To  quote  Rather 
once  more,  "Nothing  remained  in  the  end 
exoept  the  brute  irrational  fact  and  its  ccnin- 
terpcurt,  the  'Deed,' "  and  be  recounts  that 
Hitler  once  said  to  Rauschnlng  that  be  had 
no  love  for  Goethe  but  could  overlook  much 
for  the  sake  of  one  phrase,  "Im  Anfang  toar 
die  Tat"  (p.  87).  We  can.  I  hope,  recognize 
the  danger  in  a  philosophy  of  action  for  the 
sake  of  action,  deeds  for  the  sake  of  deeds, 
power  for  the  sake  of  power,  as  opposed  to 
the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particu- 
lar. I.e.  the  Christian  version  of  the  Logos 
Doctrine,  and  we  can  see  with  Dr.  Rather 
that  several  centiules  of  devotion  to  tech- 
nique and  worship  of  the  naked  Deed  have 
helped  bring  Western  man  to  "his  cturent 
mood  of  despair."  I  also  hope  .we  can  see  that 
Toynbee  with  his  adulation  of  the  world- 
state  and  his  imconvinclng  attempts  to  dis- 
cover some  kind  of  salvation  in  the  world- 
religions  cannot  tell  us  vrtiere  mankind  is 
going.  It  Is  quite  clear  to  me,  however,  that 
he  Is  prepared  to  rearrange  humanity,  to 
manipulate  men  like  puppets,  and  that  he 
hopes,  like  Fatist,  to  make  them  happy  in 
spite  of  themselves.  His  concept  of  change 
is  excessively  simple  and  renders  meaningless 
his  idea  of  "change"  and  "habit"  as  opposing 
forces  which  constitute  the  challenge  of  our 
time. 

There  are  many  other  points  I  should  like 
to  take  up  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
few  more  brief  remarks  about  Toynbee's 
ideology.  One  of  the  more  astonishing  of 
his  pronouncements  declares  that  the  symbol 
of  the  "Ideology"  of  Individualism  Is  com- 
mercial advertising.  It  is  also  a  Christian 
heresy,  he  says,  which  erred  not  in  Insisting 
on  the  "sacrosanctlty  of  human  person- 
alities" but  In  sacrificing  social  Justice.  It  Is 
at  the  same  time,  strangely  enough,  a  "rever- 
sion to  the  Greek  deification  of  the  self- 
sufficient  individual  human  being."  He  also 
taxes  It  with  being  too  closely  bound  up  with 
freedom  of  economic  enterprise  (pp.  170  ff.). 
There  Is  In  these  somewhat  contradictory 
definitions  a  not  uncommon  mixture  of  fact 
and  fiction  which  would  baffle  anyone  who 
first  encountered  them  vrithout  any  previous 
knowledge  of  Tonynbee's  method.  I  present 
the  definitions  here,  however,  not  because 
of  this  confusion  but  as  an  example  of 
Toynbee's  fondness  for  denigrating  anything 
he  does  not  ajyprove  of  or  understand.  There 
Is  a  danger  in  this  course,  a  risk  of  falling 
Into  arrogance  and  the  overwhelming  and 
blinding  conviction  of  one's  own  righteous- 
ness. Very  few  of  \is  can  afford  to  be  conde- 
scending about  the  opinions  of  all  who  dis- 
agree with  us.  We  may.  and  often  must,  op- 
pose them  but  we  cannot  simply  dismiss 
them  either  by  banishing  them  to  the  gas 
oven  or  garbling  their  views.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  that  form  of  skepticism  accom- 
panied by  overweening  pride  in  contrived 
solutions,  and,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
there  Is  a  danger.  If  most  historians  now 
experience  the  "discomfort  which  oppresses 
the  thoughtful  study  of  history"  (Powlcke, 
p.  229),  It  seems  to  me  quite  sensible  that 
they  should.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  think  it  is 
good  for  them  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  suffer- 
ing but  rather  that  It  has  become  almost 
impossible  for  a  conscientious  man  to  study 
history  with  ease  and  comfort.  Few  of  us 
have  many  of  the  answers  and  most,  though 
not  all.  of  us  know  it. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  Toynbee's  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  his  own  predictions,  his 
absolute  certainty  that  he  is  Infallible,  that 
I  distrust  his  Interpretations.  The  reason  be- 
hind my  doubts  goes  back  to  his  guiding 
ideology.  He  never  names  this,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  I  believe  he  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exponent  of  one  of  a  number  of  varieties 
of  "Uberallsm"  now  rather  widely  accepted. 
As  with  certain  other  "Ideologies,"  such  as 
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Communism,  his  particular  "liberal"  variety 
starts  with  good  Intentions,  but  being  the 
product  of  fallible  human  beings,  it  does  not 
succeed  In  fully  carrying  out  its  Intentions. 
Something  sometimes  happens  to  exponents 
of  Ideologies  along  the  way  and  those  who, 
to  begin  with,  believed  In  truth— for  they 
had  discovered  It — end  up  dealing  In  sophis- 
tries. They  become  impatient  with  human 
beings  as  they  are  and  feel  that  they  must, 
like  Paust,  hurry  up  the  natural  process.  If 
men  are  too  backward  to  learn  quickly 
enough  by  themselves,  the  enUghtened  re- 
former will  tell  them,  I.e.  give  them  the  an- 
swers. But  what  happens  If  men  prove  to  be 
so  "weak."  "foolish."  and  "backward"  as  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  answers?  That  Is  the 
dilemma  of  this  new  reformer.  As  does  the 
old  liberal,  whom  Toynbee  calls  an  "individ- 
ualist" and  who  is  often  called  a  "conserva- 
tive" today,  the  new  liberal /aI,Joynbee's  type 
believes  in  freedom.  In  fabt  In  many  free- 
doms, or  at  least  professes  to  do  so.  It  Is  true 
that  the  old  liberal  lost  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity but  he  did  at  least  remain  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  Inquire  Into  the  reasons  for  his  failure 
and  to  ask  If  he  may  possibly  have  a  second 
chance,  but  that  Is  another  story  and  much 
too  long  to  examine  here.  The  new  type,  be- 
lieving In  freedom,  or  assumed  to  believe  In 
freedom,  and  faced  with  obstinate,  Independ- 
ent man,  has  had  to  make  a  choice.  He  has, 
like  Toynbee  In  his  manipulating  of  the 
puppets,  chosen  expediency.  Prom  this  deci- 
sion come.  In  Toynbee's  case,  the  scornful 
attacks  on  all  who  find  different  answers, 
the  abflurdlties  such  as  the  mocking  defini- 
tions of  "Individualism,"  of  the  "backward" 
Western  World,  of  Western  Christianity,  of 
Communism  as  a  Christian  heresy  (Toynbee 
got  double  duty  from  the  gibe) .  Thence  also 
comes  the  hasty  new  solutions,  the  shortcuts, 
the  betrayals  of  original  principles.  Appar- 
ently it  becomes  necessary  for  the  exponent 
of  the  new  "liberalism"  to  hedge  a  little,  to 
recognize  that  man  l»not  yet  quite  ready  for 
freedom. 

There  continues  to  be  talk  about  freedom 
of  course,  but  this  Is  primarily  lip-service. 
The  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
begins  to  look  better  and  better.  Just  as  It  did 
for  Faust.  Thus  the  contradictions  pile  up 
and  the  absurdities  become  more  sickening, 
as  enslavement  is  Justified  In  the  name  of 
peace,  lawlessness,  Including  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others,  in  the  name  of  social  Justice, 
oompulalon  in  many  forms  in  the  name  of 
freedcun.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  scepticism  with 
respect  to  human  beings  turns  into  cynicism 
cloaked  by  an  appearance  of  righteousness 
that  becomes  eventually  no  more  than  sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy.  Tbxut  the  problem  of 
the  new  "liberal"  reformer  Is  how  to  attain 
good  ends  by  expedient  means.  This  accounts 
for  the  error  of  Paustlan  man,  who  with  all 
his  good  Intentions,  has  so  little  faith  in 
human  beings  that  he  feels  he  must  give 
them  by  any  means  available  what  is  worth 
having  only  if  achieved  with  Justice,  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  without 
the  loss  of  freedom.  It  might  be  asked,  before 
dropping  the  subject,  where  today's  hasty 
"liberals"  tend  to  go  astray.  It  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  first  of  all  by  allowing  their 
strong  and.  In  thenuelvefl,  benign  Intentions 
to  blind  them  to  the  reality  that  in  their 
haste  to  do  good  they  permit  their  principles 
to  become  blunted  so  that  they  end  up  too 
eager  for  power  and  too  careless  about  how 
they  obtain  and  use  it. 

"liberal"  is  really  not  a  good  term  for  the 
kind  of  eager,  would-be  saviors  of  mankind 
I  have  been  describing,  and  I  am  reluctant 
to  use  the  word  in  writing  of  them.  Their 
conception  of  "liberal"  exaggerates  the  aspect 
of  llberaUty  in  giving  things  away  with  an 
open  hand  and  it  under-emphaslzes  the  more 
important  meaning  of  liberty  as  a  state  of 
freedom  ttaca.  restriction  or  compulsion.  They 
sometimes  carry  this  so  far  in  their  sincere 


enthusiasm  to  help  otbers.  that  they  lose 
perspective.  They  hope  by  giving  "things" 
(the  Issue  between  Christ  and  Satan  and 
later  the  Grand  Inquisitor)  to  attain  noble 
ends  but  they  exaggerate  the  value  of 
"things"  as  contrasted  with  values  of  another 
kind.  Bread  alone  is  still  not  enough.  The 
distortion  of  perspective  Is  plainly  exposed 
when  we  finally  see  self-appointed  "liberal" 
donors  giving  away  not  only  things  but  the 
spirit  itself,  i.e.  liberty,  human  dignity,  and 
the  moral  and  ethical  values  without  which 
bread,  and  peace,  have  so  value  to  man.  It 
Is  by  some  such  process  as  this,  I  believe, 
that  "liberals"  of  Toynbee's  persuasion  find 
themselves  advocating  a  world-state  and  sub- 
mission to  a  wave  of  the  futiu-e  that  mean 
in  effect  compulsion,  cotxformity,  and  ulti- 
mately slavery.  It  Is  a  strange  kind  of  "lib- 
eralism" that  can  defend  and  advocate  in  the 
name  of  peace  surrender  to  Imperialism  im- 
posed by  violence,  and  that  can  look  forward 
calmly  to  the  crushing  of  the  individual  free- 
dom of  men  and  the  destruction  of  their  m- 
tegrity  In  the  very  name  of  liberty.  As  for 
the  speculations  about  Nationalism  via  t  vis 
"worldmlndednesa."  I  have  already  referred 
to  Toynbee's  own  demonstration  that  the  lat- 
ter gave  way  to  the  former  when  the  chips 
were  down  and  I  then  asked  bow  "world- 
minded"  states  such  as  Russia  and  China  can 
be  expected  to  give  up  their  Nationalism. 
Can  any  assurances  be  given  that  the  world- 
state  Toynbee  hopes  for  would  be  free  of 
nationalistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  its  rulers, 
such  as  would  create  a  master-slave  relation- 
ship with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Toynbee  Is  right  In  saying  that  change  Is 
the  essence  of  life  and  that  the  rate  of 
change  In  hiunan  life  is  being  speeded  up  as 
never  befcx-e  by  the  accelerating  advance  of 
technology  (p.  199).  He  fears,  however,  that 
"Two  thousand  million  years  of  life  In  mega- 
lopolis" may  bring  some  problems  (p.  207). 
He  Is  aware,  for  example,  that  extending  a 
privilege  to  everyone  amounts  in  effect  to 
taking  it  away  from  everyone  (pp.  318-219). 
So  he  sees  that  the  aCuent  and  leisured 
society  he  would  give  us  In  megalopolis 
would  require,  if  life  there  were  to  be  even 
half-way  worth  living,  freedom  to  change 
constantly,  quickly,  and  wisely.  Yet  he  Is 
the  man  whose  Ideology  leads  him  to  ad- 
vocate creation  of  a  world-state  that  must 
be  viable  and  fool-proof  and  that  must  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  Individuals  who  live 
in  it  from  the  very  moment  of  Its  Introduc- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  a  growing  mass  of  evi- 
dence gained  in  man's  recent  efforts  to  con- 
tend with  world  problems,  the  prospects  for 
working  out  a  world-state  government  of 
this  kind  do  not  seem  bright.  Something 
would  have  to  go  in  the  process  of  organiz- 
ing the  world-state  and  I  am  afraid  that,  as 
in  the  past,  freedom  would  prove  to  be  the 
most  expendable  item. 

Toynbee  la  right  also  in  his  fear  of  Indi- 
vidualism and  for  reasons  closely  connected 
with  hia  willingness  to  make  "liberal"  con- 
cessions at  the  cost  of  freedom,  contradic- 
tory though  that  may  appear  to  be.  By  "con- 
cessions" I  mean  that  be  puts  survival  above 
freedom,  for  he  is  asking  the  free  world  to 
give  up  its  freedom  In  exchange  for  an  un- 
described  world-state  about  which  he  is  un- 
able to  give  any  guarantees.  I  find  It  difllcult 
to  believe  that  in  spite  of  all  he  says  about 
change  and  individualism,  Toynbee  does  not 
know  that  the  rapid  and  intelligent  change 
he  recognizes  as  vital  can  be  made  only  In  a 
free  society  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
individual  freedom  he  ridicules.  The  fatal 
contradiction  in  his  scheme  Ues  in  his  fail- 
ure to  see  that  the  opportunity  for  the  rapid 
change  and  adjuatment  he  recognizes  as 
essential  could  not  exist  in  his  world-state. 
It  la  the  individualist  who  sees  that  conti- 
nuity and  change  are  inseparable,  that  un- 
less we  make  the  neecssary  changes,  we  can- 
not preserve  the  values  of  the  past,  and  that 
these  changes  can  be  made  only  in  an  at- 


moephere  of  freedom.  It  Is  the  "liberal"  of 
Toynbee's  views  who  talks  about  human  life, 
rlgbts,  opportunities  to  change  and  Improve 
and  yet  does  not  see  that  these  have  no 
meaning  without  freedom.  He  perhaps  sin- 
cerely believes  that  he  opposes  enforced  con- 
formlty,  materialism,  and  the  clpherizatlon 
of  mankind.  What  freedom  as  against  con- 
formity, what  spiritual  and  cultural  values 
as  against  materialism,  and  what  Individual- 
ism as  against  clpherizatlon  could  there  be 
in  Toynbee's  world-state?  Even  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exist  for  two  thousand  million 
years  in  megalopolis  would  not  Justify  con- 
demnlng  mankind  to  that  drab  and  feature- 
less life.  I  must  confess  that  Toynbee  seems 
at  times  to  have  qualms  in  his  final  chap, 
ters,  as  he  writes  of  a  "preview  of  this  im- 
pending world-wide  dearth  of  amenities"  to 
be  obtained  by  visiting  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  today  (pp.  319  ff.).  But  even  as  be 
speculates  about  the  problems  of  leisure  in 
megalopolis,  he  does  not  retreat;  there  may 
be  a  solution  In  religion  (pp.  336-327) .  StUl, 
when  it  Is  remembered  that  death  Is  to  be 
avoided  by  choosing  Communism,  one  must 
wonder  what  kind  of  religion  Toynbee  is 
thinking  of. 

I  repeat  that  personal  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  benignity  do  not  Justify  the  attempt  to 
twist  history  In  order  to  support  an  Ideology. 
If  we  truly  wish  to  achieve  peace.  It  behooves 
us  to  observe  when  and  In  what  conditions 
unification  has  proved,  in  history,  workable 
and  when  it  has  not.  The  Pax  Romana  cost 
too  much.  Many  of  us  feared  that  Hitlers 
Pax  Teutonica  would  also  be  too  expensive. 
And  as  I  said  above,  It  disturbs  me  to  nnd 
Toynbee  bUthely  talking  about  a  "wave  of 
the  future,"  a  phrase  well  remembered  as  a 
plea  for  the  view  that  Communism,  Fascism, 
and  Nazism  might  be  some  new,  perbups 
ultimately  good  conception  of  humanity  try- 
ing to  come  into  existence  and  thus  causing 
some  disturbance.  Mrs.  Lindbergh  also  felt 
that  in  these  new  ideologies  constituting 
"the  wave  of  the  future"  this  new  conception 
of  humanity  had  to  force  its  way  through 
the  heavy  crust  of  custom  by  violence  be- 
cause we  were  blind  and  slow  to  change  (p. 
16).  She  asked  If  we  were  afraid  not  only  of 
the  Germans  but  of  change,  of  responsibility. 
of  growing  up.  and  finally  if  we  were  afraid 
of  paying  the  price  of  peace  (p.  38) !  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  Toynbee  fancies  the 
phrase;  he  also  has  a  wave  of  the  future  in 
mind. 

Toynbee  suffers  from  an  absorption  with 
the  future  strange  to  find  In  one  who  con- 
cerns himself  In  any  way  with  the  "study  of 
history."  Possibly  If  he  had  studied  history 
with  more  concern  for  accuracy  and  objec- 
tivity and  with  less  devotion  to  his  precon- 
ceived opinions,  he  might  have  learned  more 
about  the  question  "Whence  Mankind?" 
Thereby  he  might  have  prepared  himself 
better  to  take  up  the  other  question  "Wither 
Mankind?"  This  second  question,  though  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one  for  historians  to 
consider,  must  always  remain  secondary  to 
the  first  in  that  the  historians,  only  claim  to 
competence  with  respect  to  the  second  is 
based  on  what  they  have  learned  of  the  first. 
That  is  what  R.  O.  ColUngwood  had  In  mind 
and  his  approach  to  history  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  helpful  to  humanity  than  Toyn- 
bee's essentially  unhlstorical  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  mankind. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  wonder  how 
doubt  may  thus  be  cast  on  the  accuracy  and 
objectivity  of  so  famous  an  historian  as  our 
author,  I  must  add  a  few  brief  words.  The 
matter  of  objectivity  of  Interpretation,  the 
major  problem  in  this  review  of  Change  and 
Habit,  the  Challenge  of  Our  Time,  has  al- 
ready been  examined  at  socoe  length.  Factual 
accuracy  concerns  us  lees  here  but  derelic- 
tions In  this  area  are  relevant  to  the  his- 
torian's general  soundness  and  deserve  brief 
mention.  One  example  Is  the  illustration  of 
what  Is  called  the  Roman  imperial  govern- 


ment's concern  for  Btablllty,  which  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  an  admittedly  fictitious  story 
concerning  a  Roman  emperor  and  the  Inven- 
tion of  unbreakable  glass  (p.  124).  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  to  note  that 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  played  with  power 
machinery  more  than  they  used  It  and  that 
it  was  not  a  simple  matter  of  unemployment 
that  held  up  the  practical  use  of  technical 
Inventions  but  the  existence  of  large  num- 
bers of  slaves  and  the  general  backweo-dness 
in  economic  development.  Later  Toynbee  ex- 
plains the  efficient  organization  of  the  King- 
dom of  Sicily  under  Frederick  n  by  saying 
It  was  a  successor-state  of  the  East  Roman 
Empire  and  had  inherited  some  of  that  state's 
administrative    traditions    (p.    131).    Not    a 
word  Is  said  of  the  extremely  valuable  Nor- 
man contribution  of  administrative  machin- 
ery, nor  of  the  relative  failure  of  the  Mus- 
Iltn-Byzantlne  system  to  work  effectively  In 
the  era  before  the  Norman  invasion  of  South- 
ern Italy.  For  many  a  long  year,  to  mention 
a  third  example,  historians  have  debated  In 
vain  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity, 
but  that  problem  has  now  been  solved  to 
Toynbee's    satisfaction    (p.    123f.).    One   can 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Ferdinand 
Lot  was  spared  this  particular  effort,  which 
displays  a  shocking  ignorance  of  the  question. 
Of   repetition   and   style   I   shall    say   only 
that  there  Is  some  repetition  and  that  the 
noted  writer  still  retains  that  irritating  trick 
of  abruptly  moving  himself  into  the  future 
when  it  suits  him.  and  pretending,  by  em- 
ploying the  past  tense  about  the  present,  to 
look  back  on  the  present.  The  device  has  a 
certain  eerleness,  which  may  recommend  It  to 
some  readers    At  any  rate  Toynbee  may  be 
s:iid  not  to  recoil  from  attempting  to  gen- 
eralize about  history.  The  difficulty  is  that 
he  sometimes  falls  to  base  his  generalizations 
on  sound  knowledge  and  frequently  departs, 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  from  standards 
of  objectivity  that  have  for  good  reason  long 
been  accepted. 

Finally,  what  is  Toynbee  In  this  new  book: 
■prophet,"  "poet."  or  "historian"?  Perhape 
the  best  term  Is  Henri-Iren*e  Marrou's  "cul- 
turologlst."  The  same  writer  declares  In  an- 
other essay  that  too  many  historians  act  as 
If  they  were  gods,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense, 
or  to  speak  as  a  Christian  theologian,  as  if 
they  were  angelic  species,  autonomous  and 
Immortal.  I  concede  that  it  Is  difficult  in  a 
sense  to  think  of  Toynbee  as  autonomous — 
Immortal  perhape  but  not  autonomous.  But 
perhaps  I  worry  too  much  about  the  matter 
and  Powicke  was  correct  In  saying  that 
"After  all  has  been  said,  we  are  still  quite 
safe.  Nobody  can  abolish  the  past"  (p.  237). 
This  reminds  me  of  a  quotation  attributed 
to  Samuel  Butler  that  one  of  my  colleagues 
called  to  my  attention  not  long  ago.  It  is  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Humorous  Quotations 
edited  by  Evan  Esar  and  it  says  that  God 
cannot  alter  the  past  and  that  is  why  he  is 
obliged  to  connive  at  the  existence  of  his- 
torians. I  have  not  thus  far  found  the  ex- 
act source  of  the  observation  but  it  does  not 
much  matter — se  non  i  vero  6  ben  trovato. 
To  answer  the  question  asked  early  in  this 
essay,  Toynbee  has  not  changed  his  habit  In 
writing  history,  even  though  he  rearranges 
some  of  his  views  on  religion.  It  still  must  be 
said  of  his  work  that  In  reading  It  we  get 
pretty  much  what  the  Mock  Turtle  got  at 
school,  "Mystery,  ancient  and  modern." 


nlz&tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ol- 
SEN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmouB  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  President's  message  on  the  reorga- 


A    BILL    TO    PROVIDE    FOR    TV 
NETWORK  REGULAIION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DZNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  television  networks.  This 
bin  is  Intended  to  fill  a  vast  void  In  the 
existing  legislation  relating  to  regulation 
of  broadcast  communications.  It  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  operations  of 
television  networks  are  conducted  in  the 
public  interest. 

A  great  paradox  in  present  law  is  that 
sole  responsibility  for  broadcasting  in 
the  public  Interest  Is  placed  upon  in- 
dividual licensees — our  local  television 
stations — while  the  great  bulk  of  na- 
tional broadcasting  originates  with  the 
networks,  which  are  wholly  imregulated. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  by  committees  of  Congress 
showing  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
television  programs  broadcast  during  the 
prime  hours  of  viewing  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  originating  networks. 

Previous  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
networks  to  regulation  in  the  public  in- 
interest.  House  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  Harris  in  the  87th  Congress, 
first  session,  introduced  HR.  1164  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  national  net- 
works and  other  purposes.  In  the  88th 
Congress,  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan, ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  introduced  HJl.  5042,  like- 
wise providing  for  network  regulation.  In 
the  other  body,  in  the  87th  Congress, 
Senator  Pastore  Introduced  S.  2400,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
networks. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  pro- 
posals were  never  enacted  and  the  net- 
works were  permitted,  in  effect,  to 
proceed  along  a  path  of  so-called  self- 
regulation. 

Recently,  however,  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  performance 
of  the  networks  in  matters  of  Important 
public  Interest.  The  questions  relate  to 
network  control  of  program  fare,  of  the 
increasing  dominance  of  program  deci- 
sions based  on  purely  commercial  rea- 
sons, the  presentation  of  controversial 
public  Issues  In  a  fair  manner,  limited 
access  to  the  public  airwaves,  and  others. 
Never  before  has  control  of  so  much  of 
the  broadcasting  fare  rested  in  so  few 
hands. 
In  an  American  system  dedicated  to  di- 


versity, innovation,  and  social  responsi- 
bility, the  networks  have  displayed  an 
Increased  tendency  toward  the  repressive, 
restrictive,  and  restraining. 

In  1963,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Issued  to  the 
Congress  a  report  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Conununicatlons  Conunlssion  on 
television  network  program  procurement 
practices.  At  that  time,  the  Commission 
report  stated: 

The  American  pattern  for  the  regxilatlon  of 
broadcasting— adapted  over  the  years  to  the 
needs  of  a  free  society  by  competitive  give 
and  take  and  trial  and  error — ^places  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  broadcast  service  on 
free,  competitive  industry.  That  system  rele- 
gates the  Commission  to  the  role  of  assuring 
that  free  channels  of  commercial,  aocial  and 
cultural  competition  shaU  be  maintained  so 
that  broadcasting,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
reality,  may  perform  its  function  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  our  open  society.  Within  the 
Umlta  of  authority,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  use  its  full  powers  to  assure 
that  the  concourse  of  ideas  in  a  free  market 
shaU  be  expanded  and  foetered,  rather  than 
restricted  or  stultified,  by  commerce. 

Now,  years  later,  the  obvious  fact  is 
that  commercial  considerations  have,  tn 
fact,  restricted  and  stultified  rather  than 
expanded  and  fostered  the  concoxirse  of 
ideas  in  a  free  market. 

If  the  system  which  now  prevails  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  public  Interest — 
and  I  think  such  Is  the  case — ^then  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act  to  restore  to  the 
American  people  the  benefits  of  the  pub- 
lic airwaves  which  they  own.  Since  the 
networks  have  the  strength  and  the 
power  to  dominate  our  airwaves,  they 
must  be  brought  within  the  areas  of  legal 
responsibility  to  stand  an  accoxmting  for 
their  practices  in  the  public  interest. 

With  that  In  mind,  I  submit  this  bill. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
FOR  WORKING  WIVES  AND  WIDOWS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  three  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to 
remedy  certain  existing  provisions 
which  discriminate  against  working 
wives  and  widows. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  retired  wife 
or  widow  who  has  worked  must  choose 
between  drawing  her  social  security 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  her  marital 
status  or  her  emplojmient  status.  Thus, 
in  many  situations,  where  both  a  hus- 
band and  wife  have  worked  and  have 
made  their  separate  contributions  to  the 
social  security  fund,  they  receive  lower 
social  security  benefits  than  If  only  the 
husband  had  worked.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  one  of  the  amendments  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  would  allow  working  cou- 
ples to  pool  their  social  security  credits 
and  thus  draw  higher  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  their  combined  earned  credits. 

Another  hardship  imposed  on  widows 
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exists  because  the  social  security  benefits 
received  for  support  of  their  minor  chil- 
dren are  reduced  If  the  head  of 
household  earns  more  than  $1,500  In 
wages  to  supplement  the  Federal  bene- 
fits. Since  the  social  security  benefits  are 
not  sufHclent  to  support  a  growing  fam- 
ily, the  remaining  parent  is  sharply 
limited  in  the  amount  that  can  be  earned 
for  minor  children  without  being  pe- 
nalized by  the  loss  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. My  amendment  would  permit  both 
widows  and  widowers  with  minor  chil- 
dren to  esmi  outside  income  without  any 
reduction  In  monthly  benefits  for  their 
minor  children. 

Finally,  current  legislation  denies  to 
the  families  of  workingwomen  many 
benefits  paid  to  families  of  male  workers, 
even  though  the  social  security  taxes 
paid  in  each  case  are  the  same.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  erase  this  dis- 
tinction and  equalize  the  benefits  paid 
to  spouses  and  minor  children  of  working 
wives  and  husbands. 

I  am  optimisyc  that  during  this  session 
of  Congress  we  will  see  a  major  revision 
of  the  social  security  system  enacted.  I 
have  already  suomitted  proposals  to  raise 
the  level  of  benefits,  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases,  and  include  prescription 
drugs  imder  medicare.  The  same  three 
amendments  I  am  proposing  today,  which 
have  also  been  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentle  lady  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 
ORiTFrrHS],  will  correct  some  serious  in- 
equities in  the  present  social  security 
system,  and  I  hope  they  will  win  the 
approval  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  House. 


THE  21ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POtJNDING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ITALY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<niest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  a  historic  occasion  for  the  Re- 
public of  Italy,  for  It  Is  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
Its  birth  coincided  with  the  end  of  the 
last  war  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  not  only  in  Eitrope  but  aliw  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy,  the  people  of  Italy  have  experi- 
enced something  rather  new  in  their 
modem  history.  Having  become  masters 
of  their  own  fate,  they  have  chosen  their 
own  form  of  government  and  have  lived 
\mder  its  democratic  and  benevolent  rule 
happily.  Today,  on  the  21st  anniversary 
of  their  Republic,  they  view  their  work 
with  Just  pride,  for  they  have  made  war- 
ravaged  Italy  not  only  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  country,  but  also  a  vital  bastion 
of  democracy  against  despotism  and 
totalitarianism. 

The  highly  gifted  and  gallant  pewle 
of  Italy  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
under  Fascist  tyranny  during  the  Inter- 
war  years,  and  also  during  most  of  the 


war.  Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II 
they  were  effectively  aided  in  their  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Fascist  regime  and 
eventually  established  the  republican 
form  of  government. 

During  the  postwar  years  they  were 
materially  aided  by  the  Oovemment  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  t£usk  of  rebuilding  Italy  easier. 
We  rendered  such  aid  gladly,  know- 
ing that  it  was  badly  needed  and  fully 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  Italy 
has  now  come  of  age,  and  is  a  loyal  ally 
of  the  democracies  of  the  West.  On  this 
21st  anniversary  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  pay  tribute,  to  the  people  of 
Italy  and  wish  them  continued  peace 
and  prosperity.  I 

LETTER  FROM  AN  AFL-CIO 
SCHOLAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judy  Arm- 
strong, former  high  school  student  at 
McLain  High  School  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is 
now  finishing  her  college  education  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  Miss  Arm- 
strong who  won  an  AFL-CIO  National 
Merit  Scholarship  in  1963.  recently  wrote 
to  express  her  appreciation  to  the  imlon 
members  who  made  her  education 
possible. 

Miss  Armstrong's  letter  appears  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Federationist, 
official  monthly  magazine  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Since  it  is  most  interesting  and  may 
encourage  other  scholarships  for  our  tal- 
ented young  people  who  might  not  other- 
wise develop  their  abilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  letter  appear 
in  the  Record. 

A  Letter  Prom  an  APL-CIO  Scholar 
Dear  Union  Member:  We've  never  met  and 
probably  never  will.  Yet,  during  the  last  four 
years  your  money  has  bought  me  approxi- 
mately 3,000  meals,  150  pounds  of  textbooks 
and  supplies  and  a  chanoe  for  a  college  edu- 
cation and  a  career  as  a  teacher. 

I  am  one  of  the  more  th.in  50  students 
who  have  attended  or  are  attending  colleges 
across  the  nation  on  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ships sponsored  by  funds  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
Six  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year 
on  a  regional  basis  to  graduating  high  school 
seniors  who  are  among  the  app.-oxlmately 
14,000  annually  who  quBllfy  as  flnallsts  In 
the  NMSC  testing  program.  Three  are  un- 
restricted and  three  are  limited  to  sons  or 
daughters  of  members  ot  AFL-CIO  affiliated 
unions. 

The  maximum  award  is  $1,500  a  year  for 
four  years,  with  the  exact  amount  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  need.  The  student's 
family  Is  expected  to  contribute  and  the  stu- 
dent Is  expected  to  work  during  the  summer 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  his  education. 

My  story  is  only  on,e  of  many,  but  I'd  like 
to  give  you  a  glance  behind  the  statistics  to 
show  you  what  your  money  has  accomplished 
In  terms  of  specific  people  and  experiences — 
or,  more  exactly,  whatev«r  happened  to  your 
$4,250. 


In  the  sprlrg  of  1963, 1  was  a  senior  at  Mc- 
Lain High  School  In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  After 
I  had  qualified  as  a  National  Merit  finalist, 
I  had  an  Interview  with  Jack  Sessions,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  education  de- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  and  C.  E.  Wilson 
from  the  Tulsa  Labor  Council.  Although  my 
father  had  been  a  member  of  Operating  En- 
gineers' Local  948  for  16  years,  my  knowledge 
of  unions  was  limited  to  the  vague  notion 
that  Samuel  Gompers  had  something  to  do 
with  starting  unions  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  I'm  sure  that  my  answer  to  Mr,  Ses- 
sions' question  concerning  the  difficulties 
that  a  European  Common  Market  might  cre- 
ate for  the  European  laborer  was  less  than 
he'd  hoped  for.  Despite  my  answer.  I  was 
soon  notified  that  I  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  winner  from  Oklahoma. 

The  following  fall,  I  entered  the  Liberal 
Arts  College  of  Oklahoma  State  University. 
Despite  the  rigors  of  dormitory  life,  a  7:30 
a.m.  German  class  and  final  exams.  I  man- 
aged to  maintain  a  3.9  grade  average 

The  summer  following  my  freshma::  vear 
I  had  a  chance  to  learn  about  labcr  ."irst- 
hand. 

I  went  to  work  in  the  wrapping  depart- 
ment of  a  large  bakery  in  which  "uhio.n'  was 
a  forbidden  word.  I  soon  found  out  the  truth 
of  the  dry  textbook  statement  that  the  in- 
dividual worker  has  no  bargaining  power. 
Employes  were  fired  on  whim.  One  iicw- 
comer  was  told  to  "clock  out"  before  she 
had  even  found  the  place  to  "clocJ:  ::;  "  M 
the  end  of  three  months.  I  was  the  rr.os:  ex- 
perienced worker  on  my  crew. 

Racial  segregation  was  practiced  \v;-.h  re- 
gard to  rcstrooms  and  !ou:iges.  Employee  were 
requlrfd  to  work  overt'me,  but  instcid  of 
recording  this  o.t  their  time  cardi,  :•  was 
held  over  until  a  short  week  and  paid  for  as 
straight  time.  Work  periods  sometimes  ex- 
tended for  eight  hours  without  a  break 

Health  standards  were  very  low:  anv  food 
which  fell  on  the  floor  but  could  s::!;  be 
scraped  or  swept  up  was  reused.  A  few  of  my 
customary  Jobs  were  sweeping  up  flour  add- 
ing .spoiled  applesauce  to  the  fresh  1 1  ex- 
tend it  and  picking  flies  off  the  tops  of  Trench 
cocoanut  piee  as  tliey  went  down  tt-.f  con- 
veyor to  be  boxed. 

No  longer  is  my  idea  of  exploitation  of  la- 
bor limited  to  accounts  of  miserable  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  English  textile  miKs  of 
the  1870s.  I  have  a  very  vivid  picture  of  sim- 
ilar situations  In  America  In  the  1960s 

When  the  summer  finally  ended,  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  school. 

During  the  summers  after  my  sophomore 
and  Junior  years.  I  worked  as  a  teacher  aide 
in  Project  Head  Start,  the  government  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren with  learning  experiences  which  the 
average  child  has  had  before  he  enters  school. 
The  program  provided  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  begrln  repaying  the  help 
given  me  by  helping  others.  It  was  also  the 
deciding  factor  In  itiy  decision  to  become  a 
teacher. 

It  was  exciting  teaching  the  kids  and 
learning  from  them.  They  were  so  eager  to 
experience — to  taste,  to  sniff,  to  pinch.  I  wish 
I  could  make  them  real  to  you. 

Peggy,  a  blue-eyed  blonde  whose  right  leg 
was  four  Inches  shorter  than  the  left,  could 
still,  with  the  aid  of  what  the  others  called 
her  "big  shoe,"  run  faster  and  climb  higher 
th.nn  anyone  else  In  class.  Becky,  the  young- 
est of  11  children  of  a  disabled  veteran,  did 
not  even  speak  for  the  first  six  weeks  Fi- 
nally, lots  of  Individual  attention  brought 
forth  a  smile  urd  f  few  shy  questions.  And 
then  there  was  Tommy,  a  skinny  little  Neero 
boy,  who  pa.ld  me  the  supreme  compliment 
when  I  overheard  him  say  to  one  of  the 
others,  "Miss  White  and  me — we're  friends. 
We  play  ball  together  every  day." 

I  am  now  In  the  final  semester  of  my  senior 
year  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  Eind  doing 
another  type  of  teaching,  my  practice  teach- 


ing In  Engllah  at  OUcrease  Junior  High 
School.  Next  year  I  wUl  begin  work  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  and  your  investment,  I  hope. 
will  begin  to  pay  olT. 

Many  people  and  groups  say  grand,  hlgb- 
soiinding  things  about  helping  others  and 
making  the  world  a  better  place,  but  the 
AFL-CIO  Is  doing  something  about  it.  It  Is 
actively  Involved  In  studying  and  attempting 
to  gain  effective  legislation  In  such  vital 
problem  areas  as  civil  rights,  unemployment, 
the  poverty  program  and  education  at  aU 
levels. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is,  bluntly,  willing  to  put  its 
money  where  its  mouth  Is.  This  year  alone, 
the  .'VFL-CIO  and  Its  affiliates  are  picking  up 
a  $1.4  million  price  tag  for  the  belief  that 
higher  education  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  very  rich  or  the  very  bright  but  should 
be  available  to  all  who  desire  It  and  are  able 
to  profit  from  It. 

Its  hard  to  Judge  the  results  of  this  huge 
expenditure  of  your  money.  The  results  are 
in  intangible  terms — In  people,  but  the  re- 
sult? are  far-reaching. 

The  Influence  of  the  AFL-CIO  extends  not 
only  to  direct  recipients  of  scholarships  and 
enables  them  to  become  doctors,  teachers, 
union  representatives  and  Peace  Corpe  work- 
ers but.  In  turn,  through  the  people  they 
come  m  contact  with,  the  discoveries  they 
make  and  the  services  they  perform. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
yon  have  given  to  me  and  to  so  many  others. 
Sincerely. 

JtTDT   AaMSTBONO. 


A  BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
RETIREMENT  FOR  RESERVISTS 
AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  MulterI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
eliminate  certain  active  duty  require- 
ments for  retirement  for  reservists  and 
National  Guard  members  under  chapter 
67  of  that  title. 

Present  law  provides  that  anyone  who 
served  in  a  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
unit  prior  to  August  16,  1945,  but  who 
did  not  serve  in  an  active  duty  status  be- 
fore or  after  that  date  is  not  eligible  for 
retirement.  Anyone,  however,  who  served 
In  a  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit 
after  Augtist  16,  1945,  is  entitled  to  re- 
tirement after  20  years  and  attainment 
of  the  age  of  60,  even  though  no  active 
duty  was  performed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  unfair.  The  rationale 
for  it  is  that  at  no  time  since  World 
War  I  have  all  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  been  called  to  active  duty 
except  during  World  War  II  and.  there- 
fore, members  of  the  Reserve  or  Nation- 
al Guard  units  during  World  War  11 
who  were  not  called  to  active  duty  should 
not  receive  retirement  benefits. 

If  these  people  have  served  our  country 
honorably  in  a  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  unit  for  20  years  then,  in  my  opin- 
ion, they  deserve  the  same  retirement 


benefits  when  they  reach  age  60  as  any 
other  reservist  or  guardsman  who  has 
served  the  same  20  years  after  August 
16,  1945,  without  any  active  duty  service. 
The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  today 
will  cover  that  situation  and  I  hope  that 
it  can  be  enacted  during  the  current 
session. 

THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  disappoint- 
ment with  the  defeat  last  week  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  It  is,  I  sub- 
mit, a  sad  day  when  we  find  the  opposi- 
tion successful  in  destroying  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  really  good  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  was  beginning  to  give  dig- 
nity and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 

poor. 

Opposition  for  the  sake  of  opposing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  always  been  anathema 
to  me.  Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  made  some  distinguished 
contributions  to  our  society  and  some- 
times this  makes  us  forget  the  reason 
why  most  Americans  are  Democrats.  But 
they  remind  us  at  the  polls  every  election 
day. 

Unfortunately  opposition  to  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  an  example  of 
why  our  colleagues  of  the  opposition 
usually  lose  elections;  they  Just  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  vision  required  to  create 
and  maintain  the  Great  Society. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  May 
22,  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  puts  the  story  of  the  defeat  of 
rent  supplements  into  focus.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Emptt  Victort 

On  its  third  annual  try,  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  has  finally  managed  to 
shoot  down  the  administration's  rent  sup- 
plement program — and  It  Is  a  victory  In 
which  no  one  has  gained  anything. 

The  rent  supplement  program's  goal  Is  to 
encourage  a  wholly  new  approach  to  sub- 
sidized public  housing — a  sounder,  healthier 
and  possibly  cheaper  approswh  than  the 
huge  Institutionalized  public  housing  proj- 
ects which  too  often  in  the  past  have  proved 
to  be  dead-ends  for  the  poor.  It  does  not 
broaden  the  scope  of  public  responsibility 
for  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor.  It  does 
not,  as  Representative  Scott  of  Virginia 
foolishly  charged  during  the  House  debate, 
constitute  a  threat  to  "home  ownership"  or 
to  "family  life."  And  It  surely  does  not.  as 
Representative  Ford,  the  minority  leader, 
Implied,  Impose  an  oppressive  additional 
burden  on  the  national  economy. 

The  full  extent  of  the  "burden,"  as  cur- 
tailed by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, would  have  been  a  $10-mlllion  bequest 
for  all  of  next  year.  Ironically,  this  modest 
sum  was  part  of  a  multlbilUon-doUar  appro- 
priation blU  that  provided  no  less  than  $276 
nillllon  In  new  dollars  to  finance  traditional 
forms  of  public  housing— and  the  larger 
amount  was  never  so  much  as  questioned. 
During  lU  three-year  life,  however,  rent 
supplementation  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  confusion  and  controversy  in  the  House. 


The  basis  of  opposition,  in  our  view,  is  en- 
tirely invalid.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  dis- 
sension was  sufDdent  to  make  this  element 
of  the  Great  Society  program  singularly  vul- 
nerable to  attack.  And  the  RepubUcan  lead- 
ership, with  a  coalition  of  solid  southern 
support,  could  hardly  wait  to  cut  it  down. 

This  is  a  strange  way  to  build  an  image 
of  RepubUcan  Interest  In  urban  problems, 
and  to  break  the  party's  coalition  with 
southern  Democrats  In  Congress.  Both  goals 
were  loudly  proclaimed  by  Gerald  Ford  no 
less  than  a  week  aigo. 

The  victims  of  the  House  action  that  con- 
cern us  are  not  politicians,  however,  but  the 
clUes  which  have  counted  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program's  continuation.  New  appli- 
cations for  participation  are  pouring  into 
Washington  at  the  rate  of  6,000  a  week,  and 
the  small  sums  made  avaUable  previously  to 
get  the  program  started  are  all  committed. 
The  only  hope  of  salvage  rests  now  with  the 
Senate. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEG- 
ISLATIVE REORGANIZATION,  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS. IN  SUPPORT  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  COMMISSION  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT,  APRIL 
20,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  steps  be  taken  at  this  time  to 
safeguard  the  position  of  small  business 
in  Government  procurement.  In  this  era 
of  mounting  conglomerate  mergers  on 
the  one  hand  and  increasing  Gtovem- 
ment  requirements  for  good  and  services 
on  the  other,  we  see  an  emergence  of  and 
dominance  by  modem  Industrial  giants 
in  the  procurement  markets. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Procurement  and  Economic 
Concentration  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I  am  i>articu- 
larly  concerned,  as  is  each  and  every 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  with  these 
trends  which  create  problems  for  small 
business  and  endanger  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system. 

I  mvite  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  my  recent  testimony  before  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  support  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  8785,  which  would  establish  a 
Commission  to  conduct  an  overall  study 
of  Government  procurement  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Abkaham  J.  Mttltkb,  a 

P.EPRESENTATTVi:     IN     CONOKESS     PBOM     THE 

State  or  New  Yokk,  Aran-  20,  1067 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Conunisslon  on  Government  Pro- 
curement Introduced  by  our  ooUeague.  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Chet  HoUfleld.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, like  the  chairman,  my  good  friend  John 
Blatnik,  has  served  many  years  in  this  body 
with  great  distinction.  I  have  always  admired 
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them  and  I  cherlsb  their  personal  friend- 
ship. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Congressman  Hollfleld 
In  sponsoring  this  legislation,  although  my 
bill,  HJl.  8785,  Is  sUghtly  different  in  that 
It  would  broaden  the  scope  ot  the  Commis- 
sion's studies  and  increase  the  membership 
from  14  to  18. 

There  has  been  no  overaU  full-scale  study 
of  the  Oovemment  procurement  system  since 
1940.  In  my  opinion,  a  commission  such  as 
envisaged  in  this  bill  Is  long  overdue  and  will 
fill  an  urgent  need. 

The  need  I<x  the  Procurement  Commission 
today  Is  even  greater  than  It  was  18  years 
ago.  We  now  have  greatly  Increased  Govern- 
ment requirements  for  goods  and  services, 
increased  dollar  values  of  procurements,  and 
high  dollar  programs.  In  1949,  prime  awards 
to  all  U.S.  Onus,  large  and  small,  totaled  $8 
billion.  In  fiscal  1966,  10  large  companies 
alone  received  that  much  in  Defense  con- 
tracts. Total  procurements  in  1966  were  five 
times  the  1949  amount.  With  this  we  see  an 
emergence  of  modern  industrial  giants  in 
the  procurement  markets. 

The  stake  of  small  business  In  the  study 
we  propose  Is  much  greater  today  than  It  was 
In  1949  in  view  of  mounting  conglomerate 
mergers  and  economic  concentration  every- 
where. Including  those  In  the  field  of  pro- 
curement. 

Our  Government  Is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  American  market, 
tf  not  in  the  world.  The  manner  in  which 
the  agencies  of  our  Oovemment  exercise  this 
vast  procurement  function  profoxmdly  affects 
our  economy  and  our  people.  We  must  care- 
fully examine  the  buying  habits  of  the  vari- 
ous procxirlng  agencies  of  Government.  We 
must  be  certain  that  their  policies  and  prac- 
tices accurately  and  effectively  carry  out  the 
congressional  Intention  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  economic  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

As  chairman  of  the'Subcommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  and  Economic  Con- 
centration of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Biislness,  I  have  a  special  Interest 
in  this  legislation,  as  does  each  and  every 
member  of  my  subcommittee. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  view  this  proposed 
legislation  against  the  background  of  con- 
greaelonal  small  business  policy  and  enact- 
ments. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  declared  small 
business  to  be  essential  to  our  free  enter- 
prise economic  system.  It  Is  clearly  enun- 
ciated in  the  Small  Business  Act  that: 

1.  Free  competition  is  the  essence  of  the 
American  economic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

2.  The  preservation  of  such  competition  is 
basic  to  the  economic  well-being  and  security 
of  our  Nation. 

8.  Such  security  and  well-being  cannot  be 
realized  unless  small  business  capacity  is  en- 
couraged and  developed. 

Government  procurement  is  specifically 
identified  by  the  Congress  as  a  major  area 
in  which  small  bualneas  is  to  be  assisted  in 
order  to  preserve  our  free  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  Congress  has  r^>eatedly  de- 
clared that  a  fair  proportion  of  Government 
contracts  is  to  be  placed  with  small  biisl- 
ness. This  applies  to  subcontracts  as  well  as 
prime  contracts.  This  policy  has  been  written 
into  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act, 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  and  into  many  other  laws  in- 
volving proctU'ement  by  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Additionally,  Congress  enacted  laws  to  ef- 
fectuate the  fair  proportion  policy  at  prime 
level  thi-ugh  a  Joint  set-aside  program  and 
at  subcontract  level  by  establishing  a  smaU 
business  subcontracting  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
able small  business  to  secure  and  maintain 
an  effective  competitive  position  In  our  econ- 
omy,  to   preclude   an   undesirable   concen- 


tration of  Government  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts in  the  hands  of  large  oompanlee, 
and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  economic 
well-being  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  a  Pro- 
curement Commission  such  as  we  propose 
here  to  be  established  without  due  recogni- 
tion of  this  congressional  Intent.  More  than 
this.  If  any  person  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission Is  one  who  woifld  Ignore  or  oppose 
this  oongresaional  Intent,  such  person  would 
not  be  qualified  to  Identify  and  evaluate  the 
many-faceted  problems  to  be  studied  by  the 
Commission.  Nor  could  we  expect  such  an  in- 
dividual to  be  able  to  reach  appropriate  con- 
clusions and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations regarding  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

I  did  not  Include  in  my  bill  a  statement  of 
the  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
Commission  because  I  felt  that  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  leave  the  full  selection 
process  in  the  hands  of  our  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  I  do  think,  however,  that  it  Is  most 
important  that  we  spell  out  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill  certain  guidelines 
with  which  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  agree.  Tbat  the  prospective 
members  of  the  Commission  must  have  high 
competence  and  probity  goes  without  saving. 
They  should  have  something  more.  They 
must  be  strong  supporters  of  national  policies 
and  at  least  some  of  those  chosen  should  be 
persons  known  to  be  familiar  and  sympa- 
thetic with  small  biislneBs  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

While  the  intent  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing procxu-ement  Is  clearly  expressed  in  our 
statute  books,  regulations  adopted  by  some 
agencies  do  not  always  follow  that  Intent. 
In  too  many  Instances,  the  application  of 
regulation  tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
statute. 

Because  of  the  major  impact  that  Federal 
pnxfhrement  has  upon  the  Nation's  economy, 
one  would  assume  that  these  poUcles,  rules, 
regulations,  pracUcee,  and  procedures  would 
be  formulated  at  the  til^eet  levels  of  Oov- 
emment. Regrettably  this  is  not  the  case. 

These  functions  are  performed  principally 
by  two  bodies:  The  Armed  Service*  Procure- 
ment Regulation  Committee,  the  ASPR  Com- 
mittee, governing  miUtary  procurement,  and 
the  Interagency  Procurement  Policy  Com- 
mittee for  the  civilian  agencies.  These  com- 
mittees write  nearly  all  basic  Government 
procurement  regulations. 

Since  the  reg^ations  must  necessarily 
refiect  economic  policies  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  the  cammlttees  interpret 
these  policlee  as  they  se«  them  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ablUty. 

I  doubt  that  the  ASPR  and  Interagency 
Procurement  Policy  Committees  are  the  ap- 
propriate places  for  this  important  task.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  lack  regard  for  these 
committees.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  they 
are  composed  of  competent  and  well-inten- 
tioned mdlvlduals.  More,  however,  is  neces- 
sary. Specialized  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  socioeconomic  areas  are  required  to  prop- 
erly determine  poUcles  which  govern  the 
Nation  and  affect  its  total  economy.  The 
primary  function  of  these  committees  is  to 
safegtiard  the  integrity  of  contracts  and  the 
efficient  and  speedy  prooiirement  of  goods 
and  services.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
be  as  effective  In  achieving  the  objectives  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  tad  the  President. 

At  this  time,  I  have  no  recommendation 
as  to  where  this  regulation-making  author- 
ity should  be  lodged.  This  function  could  be 
performed  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  but  there  are  other  alternatives. 
This  problem  should  be  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Commission's  study. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  another  area 
which  I  propose  In  my  bill  to  be  Included 
in  the  Commission's  mandate.  Various  non- 
appropriated fund  actlvlttes  are  conducted 
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by  the  exchange  systems  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Their  pur- 
chases with  nonappropriated  fimds  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947. 

The  volume  of  their  purchases  run  $1.5  bil- 
lion annually,  a  figure  which  U  higher  than 
the  amount  of  fiscal  1966  purchases  from 
U.S.  firms  by  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tlon.  Nevertheless,  their  accounts  are  not 
usually  subject  to  audit  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  even  though,  I  am  told 
they  utilize  appropriated  funds  in  connection 
with  their  operating  costs. 

The  procurement  policlee,  practices,  and 
procedures  of  the  exchange  services  have  a 
significant  Impact  upon  our  national  econ- 
omy and  should  come  under  the  Commis- 
sion's scrutiny. 

Tou  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  that  the  substantive 
changes  added  in  my  bill  are  the  following: 

1.  Specific  reference  to  the  procurement 
problems  of  small  business; 

2.  Specific  Inclusion  of  post  exchanges  and 
nonappropriated  fund  actlvlUee. 

3.  Increase  In  the  nimiber  of  Oonomlsslon 
members. 

The  reasons  for  the  mcluslon  of  the  first 
two  changes  I  have  already  outlined  to  you. 
The  reason  for  suggesting  a  larger  Commis- 
sion by  calling  for  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  by  the  speaker  of  the  Hotise  is  to  in- 
clude majority  and  minority  representation 
from  the  Small  Business  Committees  of  both 
bodies. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  reporting  a 
bill  you  Include  these  changes.  I  have  no 
pride  of  authorship  and  I  will  support  what- 
ever bill  this  committee  reports. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  our  Nation's  small  business 
community  will  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
the  Procurement  Commission's  effort  to  safe- 
guard the  Integrity  of  Goverimient  procure- 
ment and  to  strengthen  oxir  free  enterprise 
economic  system. 

May  I  add  to  my  prepared  statement  these 
further  comments: 

Since  1961  and  in  each  of  the  Congresses 
beginning  that  year,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which.  Incidentally,  had  cosponsorshlp  in  the 
Senate  by  as  many  as  eight  members  of  that 
body.  This  bill  sought  to  take  away  from  the 
Defense  Department  its  finality  of  deter- 
mination In  making  awards,  particularly  in 
negotiations  of  contracts  where  they  ignore 
the  bidding  process  and  pick  out  the  one 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  most  responsible 
and  most  competent  suppllo-.  Then  they  go 
ahead  and  negotiate  the  contract. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  recommended  not  only 
the  enactment  of  the  principle  of  that  bill, 
but  has  said  that  the  bUl  does  not  go  far 
enough  because  unless  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  department  that  may  have 
the  authority  to  negotiate  contracts  is  sub- 
ject to  review  there  is  nothing  anyone  can 
do  about  it.  They  give  no  reasons  for  resort- 
ing to  negotiation  and  Ignoring  the  competi- 
tive bid  procedure.  They  use  the  language  of 
the  statute  which  gives  them  the  right  to  do 
it  as  their  excuse.  Every  time  there  is  a 
negotiated  contract  awarded  which  should 
not  be  awarded,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  come  in  and  review  the  matter. 
But  all  it  can  do  after  having  reviewed  the 
matter  Is  to  give  the  Defense  Department 
a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  say,  "You  should  not 
have  done  it." 

Now,  unless  we  take  away  that  finality  of 
determination  in  the  negotiation  of  awards — 
unless  we  set  up  a  review  of  this  process  to 
determine  that  they  shotild  not  do  this  ex- 
cept when  they  can  state  facts  which  will 
support  their  conclusion — ^unless  we  let  the 
General  Accounting  Office  review  that  pro- 
cedure— we  can  never  correct  this  situation 
and    eliminate    the    tremendous    waste    of 
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money  in  the  oost-plus  contracts  and  in  the 
negotiation  process  which  goes  on  In  the 
Government  procurement  offices  of  the  DOD. 
I  thinic  this  Is  one  of  the  Important  things 
that  this  Conmilsslon  must  review.  I  am 
sure  if  they  review  it,  they  will  come  up  with 
appropriate  reconunendatlons  that  will  come 
close  to  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  hear.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  may  ooctir  to  the 
chairman  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Blatnik  (presiding).  We  cer- 
tainly thank  our  colleague  and  friend.  He 
has  had  years  of  experience  and  an  excellent 
record  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Multer,  on  page  6,  would  you  elaborate 
a  little  on  a  sentence  that  attracts  my  atten- 
tion, an  area  in  which  I  am  very  interested? 
At  the  top  of  the  page,  you  say:  "More, 
however,  is  necessary.  Specialized  knowl- 
edge"— the  third  line  down  from  the  top — 
"and  expertise  In  socioeconomic  areas  are 
required  to  properly  determine  policies  which 
govern  the  Nation  and  affect  its  total 
economy." 

Mr.  MtJLTER.  Well,  take  for  instance  our 
set-aside  program.  As  you  know,  by  stotute, 
we  require  that  a  fsilr  proportion  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  shall  be  placed  with  small 
business.  The  various  procurement  agencies 
are  required  to  set  aside  certain  procure- 
ments for  small  business.  In  setting  aside 
for  small  business  any  of  theee  procurement 
items,  they  first  must  determine  that  small 
business  is  competent  and  able  to  do  the 
Job.  After  having  done  that,  they  then  must 
determine  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  business  concerns  who  will  bid  so 
that  awards  will  be  made  at  reasonable 
prices. 

So  you  do  not  Just  give  It  to  small  business 
at  any  price.  Tlie  matter  Is  reviewed  to  make 
sure  that  it  U  not  going  to  be  costing  the 
Government  more  money  by  letting  small 
business  oome  In. 

Very  frequently,  and  this  enters  specifically 
into  the  socioeconomic  implications,  we  find 
Instances  of  unfair  competition  by  big  busi- 
ness concerns  In  bidding  for  procurement. 
Where  the  actual  cost  to  them  may  be.  taking 
arbitrary  figures,  $1  million,  they  will  bid 
$900,000  In  order  to  eliminate  other  bidders. 
They  can  afford  to  take  that  $100,000  loss 
because  they  know  that  the  procurement  Is 
Just  a  pilot  program..  Not  even  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. 'The  procurement  agencies  know  in  the 
first  instance  that  they  need  »10  mlUion 
worth  of  this  Item.  But  yet  they  let  the  first 
contract  for  only  a  portion.  And  having 
awarded  this  to  the  one  contractor  for  *900,- 
000 — SIOO.OOO  below  cost — eliminating  others 
from  participation,  once  hsvlng  placed  that 
one  piece  of  business  with  their  friend,  they 
wUl  almost  automatically  give  the  balance  of 
the  procurement  to  the  same  friend.  And  the 
balance  will  be  given  away  at  a  much  higher 
price. 

Now,  we  know  from  experience  In  the  vari- 
ous hearings  which  have  been  conducted  by 
my  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Small 
Business  Committee,  that  actually  the  set- 
aside  program  has  been  saving  money  for  the 
Government. 

Now,  these  are  the  things  that  I  bad  In 
mind  when  I  made  the  reference  to  the  socio- 
economic areas.  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  say- 
ing. "We  need  this  Item  and  these  are  the 
specifications."  We  need  people  who  sa'e  fa- 
miliar with  the  operation  of  these  small 
business  plants.  We  need  people  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  big  business  operation. 

For  instance,  the  big  business  firm  can 
have  a  man  come  down  here  to  Washington 
and  scour  the  procurement  agencies  and  in 
advance  know  what  the  specifications  are 
and  what  the  Government  will  need.  They 
can  be  prepared,  then,  on  24  to  48  hours' 
notice  to  get  their  bid  In  for  that  item.  The 


small  businessman  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
a  lobbyist  or  that  kind  of  representation. 

Chairman  Blatnik.  He  does  not  even  know 
where  to  start,  does  he? 

Mr.  Mtn.TKR.  He  does  not  know  where  to 
start.  He  must  wait  until  the  specification 
and  the  bid  comes  to  him.  And  then  he  must 
sit  down  with  his  estimators  and  figure  out 
whether  he  can  do  this  Job  and  how  much  it 
will  cost.  It  will  take  him  2  weeks  or  more, 
maybe,  taking  a  simple  specification,  to  ana- 
lyze It  and  get  his  bid  In.  And  all  he  may  be 
given  Is  4  or  5  days'  notice. 

The  big  fellow  already  has  the  advance  no- 
tice because  he  had  his  people  down  here  and 
knows  what  the  Government  Is  looking  for. 
He  gets  the  bid  In  within  48  hours.  The  lit- 
tle fellow  Is  stUl  trying  to  figure  out  how 
much  It  will  cost,  and  the  time  has  elapsed 
within  which  to  bid. 

Chairman  Blatnik.  And  there  is  no  cen- 
tralized place  at  all  where  this  Information 
would  be  available  to  the  small  businessman. 
Is  there? 
Mr.  MtJLTDi.  There  1b  not. 
Chairman  Blatnik.  There  might  be  a 
depot  In  Detroit.  There  might  be  another  one 
In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  San  Francisco.  He 
has  no  Idea  where  to  apply  to.  We  have  had 
great  difficulty  trying  to  find  out  here  our- 
selves for  Congressional  offices  that  are  trying 
to  help  small  businessmen. 

All  they  want  to  know  Is:  "Where  do  I 
find  out?"  or.  "What  Is  the  office  from  which 
I  can  find  out  the  exact  specification  and 
where  I  can  submit  a  bid  and  get  more  de- 
tails on  It?" 

Mr.  MxTLTXH.  The  small  businessman  Is  too 
frequently  lost  when  It  comes  to  that.  We 
try  through  the  Snaall  Business  Administra- 
tion offices  throughout  the  country  to  make 
this  Information  available.  But  there,  too, 
the  best  we  can  do  Is  tell  them,  "This  is  the 
place  where  you  must  go  for  this  particular 
procurement." 

He  may  be  Inquiring  In  New  York  City  for 
the  procurement  and  find  that  the  only  place 
he  can  bid  or  get  the  specifications  Is  down 
In  Texas. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
has  Just  moved  its  procurement  offices  out 
of  New  York  to  Texas.  Now  New  York  Is  their 
biggest  market.  What  is  the  excuse  for  it? 
This  Is  one  of  the  things  this  Commission 
will  have  to  Inquire  into.  Why  should  these 
people  who  would  ordinarily  go  to  Chicago 
or  Boston  have  to  chase  down  to  Texas  to 
find  out  what  it  Is  that  the  Goverrmient 
agency  wants  and  then  determine  whether 
or  not  they  can  supply  It? 

Now  It  does  not  matter  to  the  big  business- 
man. It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  he 
is  in  Chicago  or  Boston  and  Is  going  to  send 
his  representative  down  to  Texas  or  to  Wash- 
ington. But  the  small  businessman  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  do  that.  He  does  not  have 
the  finances  with  which  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Blatnik.  In  short.  I  found  this, 
Congressman.  With  very,  very  limited  expe- 
rience with  procurement,  trying  to  help  small 
businessmen — and  on  a  check  to  see  what 
your  experience  has  been— I  have  found  that 
In  so  many  cases,  almost  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently, responsible  procurement  officers, 
especially  In  Defense,  are  Just  so  busy  racing 
against  time  that  their  motto  Is— and  I  have 
been  told  this  by  Secretary  McNamara,  di- 
rectly, clearly,  and  precisely— "We  Just  have 
not  got  time  to  fool  around  with  anything 
else.  All  we  want  Is  to  get  the  Item  to  meet 
the  specification,  get  It  In  quantity  to  meet 
the  price  and  time  And  we  have  not  got 
time  to  worry  about  the  economic  impact  of 
this  simply  enormous  expenditure  of  public 
funds." 

Have  you  run  Into  that  type  of  thing? 
Mr.  Multer.  I  think  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara Is  one  of  the  first  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense who  has  been  frank  enough  and  honest 
enough  to  tell  you  that  Is  precisely  what 
they   do   In   the   Defense   Department,   both 


Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Air  Force  less 
than  the  other  two. 

And  If  you  go.  as  our  committees  have 
gone,  all  over  the  country,  holding  field 
hearings  for  the  small  businessman  to  tell  us 
his  problems  and  bring  In  the  man  In  charge 
of  procurement  at  the  particular  Defense 
Department  installation.  Invariably,  If  you 
can  get  the  man  to  open  up  and  be  frank 
with  you,  he  will  tell  you  he  cannot  afford 
to  do  bvislness  with  10  small  businessmen. 
He  says:  "I  get  one  big  company.  IX  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  have  the  money  and  fi- 
nances to  make  good.  Even  11  it  is  not  their 
fault,  they  will  assume  the  responsibility.  I 
cannot  afford  the  lime  and  annoyance  of 
chasing  around  among  10  different  people  to 
get  my  procurement  when  I  can  get  It  in  one 
spot." 

Chairman  Blatnik.  In  short,  you  would 
be  In  an  area,  a  very  complicated  and  im- 
portant area,  where  you  would  need  real 
experts  and  knowledgeable  people  on  a  com- 
mission  

Mr.  Mtn,TEH.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

Chairman  Blatnik  (continuing).  To  do  a 
Job  on  this  that  needs  doing  badly  that  pro- 
curement people  down  in  Defense,  particu- 
larly, primarily,  either  cannot  or  will  not  and 
do  not  have  the  time  or  are  not  Inclined  to 
get  Into  that  area  or  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise, as  you  indicate.  And  neither  does  the 
legislative  committee  such  as  yours  have  the 
time  to  really  get  Into  It  in  depth,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  You  are  quite  right.  If  we 
spent  every  week  In  the  year  In  the  field  con- 
ducting hearings,  we  could  not  do  the  whole 
Job.  As  our  colleagues  know,  we  Just  do  not 
have  the  time  to  do  that.  We  cannot  be  all 
over  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  be 
here  doing  the  legislative  Job  that  Is  reqiUred 
of  us. 

Chairman  Blatnik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mul- 
ter. for  a  most  helpful  statement. 
Mr.  HoUfield. 

Mr.  HoLinzLi).  I  also  want  to  thank  our 
colleague  for  his  statement.  And  I  want  to 
pay  respects  to  him  for  the  long  and  de- 
voted work  that  he  has  done  in  the  SmaU 
Business  Committee. 

I  think  he  finds  probably  in  every  member 
of  this  committee  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  sentiments  that  he  has  expressed 
because  we  have  all  had  the  same  experience 
in  trying  to  help  small  buslneas  In  our  vari- 
ous districts.  And  we  recognize  the  trend  of 
business  generally  Is  against  the  small  busi- 
nessman. This  Is  true  In  all  fields  of  manu- 
facturing and  retailing. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  small  business- 
man, and  I  stlU  operate  a  small  business  in 
my  district,  I  have  seen  the  big  chains  and 
the  big  discount  houses  displace  the  small 
retailers  and  the  chain  banks,  for  Instance, 
the  small  Independent  banks. 

And  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  the 
tremendous  trend  toward  mergers  of  com- 
panies. It  has  been  alarmmg  to  me  to  see 
this  happening.  There  Is  talk  about  cen- 
tralization of  power  In  Government,  but  we 
see  the  centralization  of  power  In  business 
and  m  finance  which  has  called  forth  the 
need  for  some  centralization  of  power  In 
Government  to  offset  the  abuses  that  some- 
times occur. 

And  this  is  not  to  Indict  big  business  as 
an  entity,  because  I  think  It  has  to  do  with 
the  complete  economic  trend  in  our  country 
toward  more  and  more  size  In  all  of  our  func- 
tions In  our  society.  I  think  that  Is  almost 
Inevitable  and  many  people  have  accepted  It 
as  Inevitable.  But  we  do  have  to  do  what  we 
can  to  see  that  the  small  business  sector  does 
get  fair  treatment.  And  your  testimony  is 
very  valuable. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  In  It  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  You  speak  of  the 
various  nonappropriated  ftmd  activities 
which  are  conducted  by  the  post  exchanges 
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and  the  commissaries  of  the  I3efense  De- 
partment and  say  that  "their  purchaaes  with 
nonappropriated  funds  are  not  regulated  by 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act,"  and 
1  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  purchases 
run  (1.5  billion  annually. 

Blr.  Mttltbi.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HoLiriELO.  That  Is  tremendous. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  It  Is  as  much  aa  the  CSeneral 
Services  Administration  buys  for  the  entire 
Government. 

Mr.  HoLXFiEU).  And  there  Is  no  control  on 
that,  you  say,  at  all? 

Mr.  MuLTDi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HounxLD.  In  other  words,  they  can 
place  their  contracts  anywhere  they  want  to. 
and  they  operate  free  except  for  such  control 
as  the  services  themselves  put  over  them  in 
their  camps  and  stations,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MuiTER.  That  Is  correct,  sir.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

You  and  I  can  walk  in  with  two  identical 
Items  made  by  the  same  manufacturer,  you 
being  a  wholesaler  and  I  being  a  wholesaler. 
Mr.  Blatnlk,  for  Instance,  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  identical  Item,  will  make  it  for 
you  under  your  trade  name  and  for  me  un- 
der my  trade  name.  Your  price  will  be  lower 
than   mine   to  the   PX  or   the   conunlssary. 

Because  the  man  who  Is  doing  the  bujrlng 
for  the  exchanges  likes  the  way  I  talk  to 
him,  he  will  give  me  the  order  and  not  you. 
There  is  no  review  of  that. 

Mr.  HouFiELD.  In  other  words,  you  say 
there  are  all  kinds  of  opportunity  for  favor- 
itism and  for  unusual  arrangements,  let  us 
say. 

Mr.  MuLxra.  That  is  putting  It  very  mildly. 
I  can  document  that  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  HouTOLD.  Without  any  review  on  the 
part  of  anyone  above  to  really  scrutinize. 
There  is  no  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

Mr.  MuLTER.  None. 

Mr.  HoLrriKLD  (continuing).  On  those  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  It  is  worse  than  that,  sir.  II 
you  go  to  the  commanding  officer  who  is 
theoreticaUy  in  charge  of  that  and  complain 
about  the  procurement  officer,  he  replies: 
"I  am  Just  too  busy  to  get  into  this.  I  must 
rely  on  him  and  his  Judgment.  I  am  not 
going  to  review  his  Judgment." 

I  am  talking  from  actual  experience,  and 
can  document  this  with  instances — not  one, 
but  many. 

Mr.  Holhtelo.  Now  I  think  you  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
something  that  is  quite  Important.  And  I 
agree  with  you  that  this  is  one  of  those  areas 
of  procurement  which,  while  not  exactly 
Government  procurement,  yet  it  is  done  os- 
tensibly for  Government  employees,  to  give 
Oovemment  employees  either  more  conven- 
ience or  better  prices,  which  is  pretty  well 
established  because  it  is  considered  generally 
as  fringe  benefits.  And  In  some  ol  the  outly- 
ing posts  and  camps  and  stations,  it  Is  almost 
necessary  particularly  In  foreign  countries, 
to  have  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  military  and  civilian  people 
who  are  employees  of  the  Government.  But. 
of  ciurse.  this  is  another  one  of  the  areas 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

I  am  glad  you  are  showing  an  interest  In 
this  matter,  and  I  know  that  you  have  Iniro- 
duced  an  additional  bill.  And  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  a  little  bit  as  a  practical  Member 
of  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  two  Hoover  Commissions 
were  mixed  commissions  the  same  as  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill.  The  Hoover  Commission 
memtwrship  was  12.  We  have  14.  We  have 
Increased  it  by  two. 

Now  this  has  concerned  me  somewhat  be- 
cause, having  served  on  the  second  Hoover 
Commission,  I  found  that,  to  put  it  mildly.  It 
was  a  little  bit  difficult  to  function  becaiise 
of  the  numbers  that  were  on  it.  And,  also,  of 
course,  each  commissioner  is  entitled  to  the 
necessary  staff,  an  administrative  assistant. 
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and  one  or  two  secretaries.  When  you  start 
adding  up  the  salaries  and  so  forth,  you  get 
into  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
operate  the  Commlssioti. 

I  am  sympathetic  toward  the  intent  of  your 
bill,  but  I  can  foresee  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, In  handling  a  bill  like  this  on  the  floor, 
that  there  would  be  other  committees  that 
are  interested — the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  probably, 
that  you  serve  on,  each  committee  wanting 
representation. 

And  we  are  trying  to  keep  this  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  So  it  would  not  only  mean  Just 
adding  one.  It  would  mean  adding  two.  And 
suddenly.  I  think,  if  you  open  the  door  to 
any  more  than  we  have  in  this — and  maybe 
we  have  too  many  In  it  now,  I  am  not  sure — 
why.  there  Is  no  stopping  the  people  that  are 
interested  that  iwant  to  be  on  it. 

And.  therefore,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  give  some  thought  to  achieving  the 
purpKJse  of  being  absolutely  sure  by  our  leg- 
islative history  and  even  by  words  in  our  re- 
port and  so  forth  that  the  small  business 
problems  would  be  given — there  would  be  a 
direct  mandate  that  they  be  given  special 
attention  In  the  overall  consideration  of  pro- 
curement. I  would  hope  that  you  would  give 
some  thought  to  that,  and  I  only  say  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  multi- 
plication effect  of  people  who  would  want  to 
serve  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Mttlter.  I  share  your  concern  about 
having  an  unwieldy  committee  because  of  the 
size.  I  am  not  at  all  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  18  rather  than  12  or  14  as 
recommended  In  your  bill. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  point  and  em- 
phasized the  point  when  I  presented  it  this 
way.  I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  you.  If 
the  legislative  history  shows  the  intent  and 
the  desire  that  the  Commission  shall  do  this 
full  Job.  not  overlooking  small  business,  not 
overlooking  the  exchange  problem  and  the 
nonappropriated  fund  problem.  I  think  I  have 
made  my  point,  and  that  would  satisfy  me. 

I  also  have  In  mind  that  when  any  of  these 
commissions  write  In  their  recommendations 
after  they  have  done  their  full  and  Intensive 
work,  we  in  Congress  do  not  accept  It  Just  be- 
cause they  recommend  It.  They  will  still  have 
to  come  to  the  Congres*,  and  there  will  still 
have  to  be  hearings  before  the  bill  is  enacted 
on  the  floor. 

So  If  the  legislative  history  shows  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  when  establishing  this 
Commission,  and  also  indicates  that  it  will  be 
an  appropriate  task  force  that  will  do  the 
underlying  Job  as  they  always  do  for  these 
commissions.  I  think  I  have  accomplished 
my  purpose. 

Mr.  HoLiroxD.  Personally.  I  would  be  very 
favorable  towards  having  our  staff  confer 
with  your  staff  on  this  point  and  work  out 
something  definite,  words  for  the  report. 
which  would  accent  this  concern  of  all  of  us 
and  handle  it  in  some  practical  way  which 
would  not  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MuLTER.  I  am  again  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  you.  I  think  the  principle  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  get  the  bill  enacted 
and  not  add  anything  to  it  that  may  Im- 
pair its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.    HOLOTELD.   Well.    I    thank    vou    very 
much  for  your  very  fair  attitude  toward  it 
and  also  your  contributions  today. 
That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman   Blatnik.  Mr.    Erienborn. 
Mr.    Erienborn.    Congressman    Multer.    I 
want  to  also  thank  you  for  your  testlmonv 
and   for   calling   to   our   attention   a   conplie 
of  areas  that  I  think  It  would  be  v^ry  impor- 
tant for  this  Commission  to  study.  One  Is  the 
plight    of    the    Email    businessman    which    I 
tliink    is    one    of    the    greater   contributions 
that  this  Commission  may  be  able  to  make. 
I  would  like  to  note  Just  for  a  moment  the 
comment  that  you  made  about  the  transfer 
of  the  procurement  o-mce  from  New  York  to 


Texas  and  ask  you  If  there  was  any  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact  that  it  went  to  Texas 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Multer  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  is  from  New  York. 
Chairman   Blatnik.  Off  the  record. 
( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  do  not  really  expect  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  I  think  I  am  known  as  one  of 
the  strong  supporters  of  President  Johnson. 
I  think  that  if  President  Johnson  had  been 
living  In  Illinois,  this  particular  procure- 
ment agency  might  have  been  moved  to 
Texas  anyway. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  see.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Multer.  I  think  the  idea  was  not  to 
put  It  into  Texas  because  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's State,  but  to  get  It  away  from  New- 
York.  Chicago,  and  Boston,  which  are  the 
big  centers  of  procurement,  and  make  It 
more  difficult  for  the  small  businessman  to 
get  In  and  do  his  Job  and  to  make  it  easier 
for  these  fellows  who,  as  we  say.  using  the 
most  mild  language,  do  not  like  the  cut  of 
your  hair  today  and.  therefore,  prefer  me 
because  they  like  my  crewcut. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  would  like  to  also  ask 
you  about  the  area  that  you  touched  on  con- 
cerning the  finality  of  contracts,  the  lack  of 
supporting  data,  and  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  can  do  little  more 
than  slap  the  wrist  of  the  procurement 
officer. 

You  made  reference  to  a  General  Accent- 
ing Office  report  that  Congressman  Brown 
and  I  have  been  interested  in  which  pointed 
out  that  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  Is 
apparently  not  being  fully  Implemented  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  often  is  cir- 
cumvented In  that  there  is  a  failure  by  con- 
tractors to  furnish  supporting  data.  Is  that 
what  you  had  reference  to? 

Mr.  Multer.  Precisely.  This  is  precisely 
what  tl->e  General  Accounting  Office  finds. 
Whenever  they  make  the  determination, 
whatever  supporting  data  there  Is.  no  one 
ever  gets  to  see  It.  It  is  highly  confidential. 
They  always  hide  behind  the  business  of  this 
being  classified,  top  secret.  And  even  the 
General  Accounting  Office  cannot  get  any 
data. 

The  least  we  should  do  Is  to  require  them 
to  give  the  General  Accounting  Office  the 
supporting  data.  If  It  is  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence, the  General  Accounting  Office  says. 
"We  do  not  want  to  get  into  it.  but  If  It  Is 
erroneous  facts  you  are  basing  your  con- 
clusion upon,  then  we  should  have  the  right 
to  say  'you  should  not  do  this'  and  not  after 
It  Is  all  over  merely  say.  'you  made  a 
mistake.'  " 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  issued  a  num- 
ber of  reports  along  this  line,  one  as  recently 
as  January  of  this  year.  And  I  have  the  Im- 
pression— I  wonder  If  you  have  the  same  im- 
pression— that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  cooperated  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  changing  their  practices. 
They  still  do  not  have  the  supporting  data 
and  do  not  seem  to  Intend  to  have  the  sup- 
porting data  In  their  files. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Again,  calling  on  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  In  our  Small  Business 
Comm'ttee — nnd  It  goes  back  over  mnny 
yaarf— I  think  these  men  In  the  Defense  De- 
p-Ttment  are  highly  motivated  and  with  the 
best  Intentions.  But  they  are  so  steeped  In 
tradition  that  they  will  not  make  a  change 
because  they  have  been  doing  It  for  the  last 
50  years.  We  have  had  this  fight  with  them 
over  the  years  In  connection  with  the  set- 
aside  and  In  connection  with  getting  speci- 
fications more  precise  and  In  connection 
with  getting  the  bids  out  In  time  so  that 
small  business  would  have  enough  time  to 
bid. 

"This  U  the  way  we  have  done  it  all  the 
time.  There  Is  no  reason  to  change."  And 
this  has  been  their  attitude,  unfortunately. 
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in  too  many  of  these  matters  and  partictilarly 
in  the  procurement  field  where  small  busi- 
ness is  Involved. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Do  you  have  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  detail  in  the  regula- 
tions makes  It  difficult  or  Impossible  for 
many  small  businessmen  to  participate  in 
this  procurement? 

Mr.  Multer.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Is  so.  In  our  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, time  after  time,  we  found  that  procure- 
ment specifications  are  In  many  cases  unduly 
burdensome  upon  the  small  businessman 
who  Just  has  not  the  facilities  or  finances 
with  which  to  study  those  specifications  and 
try  to  analyze  them.  If  he  Just  looked  at  the 
wrapping  specifications,  it  is  enough  to  scare 
the  small  businessman  away.  He  meets  the 
specifications  and  can  deliver  the  product 
which  may  be  a  simple  glass  or  a  pitcher,  but 
when  he  starts  to  reswl  those  wrapping  spec- 
ifications and  the  labeling,  he  runs  away 
from  it.  I  think  they  can  be  simplified. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  want  to  also  thank  you 
for  raising  the  point  about  the  post  ex- 
changes. This  Is  something  I  was  not  aware 
of.  And  I  think  It  Is  an  area  that  certainly 
deserves  attention,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  surprised  all  of  us  with  the 
figures  as  to  the  total  amount  that  is  ijeing 
spent  In  procurement  In  this  field,  approxi- 
mating or  exceeding  the  amount  procured 
through  GSA.  And  I  presume  what  you  are 
talking  about  here  is  what  I  would  call  the 
armed  services  discount  houses,  the  post 
exchange. 

Mr.  Multer.  The  commissaries  where  they 
are  selling  foods  and  items  of  that  kind  to 
the  servicemen  and  the  poet  exchanges  where 
they  are  selling  the  so-called  luxury  items. 

Now.  as  Congressman  Holitield  indicated, 
some  of  the  fringe  benefits  are  held  out  to 
these  men.  particularly  the  enlisted  men.  We 
say  to  them:  "True,  your  salary  is  small,  but 
look  at  the  advantages  you  get.  You  can  buy 
all  these  things  at  low  prices,  much  lower 
than  In  the  retail  store."  And  we  get  com- 
plaints regularly  from  the  retail  stores  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  poet  exchanges  that  we  are 
taking  their  business  away. 

The  answer  Is:  We  have  got  to  take  this 
business  away.  You  cannot  afford  to  sell 
this  Item  at  less  than  your  cost.  We  are  able 
to  buy  It  at  less  than  your  cost.  And  there 
Is  no  cost  of  overhead  to  pass  on  to  these 
men  and  women  In  the  services  who  can't 
otherwise  afford  to  buy  it. 

But  we  are  frustrating  them,  and  we  are 
defeating  the  purpose  of  these  exchanges  and 
commissaries  when  you  Increase  the  cost  to 
the  servicemen  because  you  buy  from  me  at 
a  higher  price  rather  than  from  you  at  a 
lower  price.  The  frustrating  thing  to  our 
committee  is  that  time  after  time,  there  is 
h.ardly  a  week  goee  by,  we  do  not  get  a  com- 
plaint from  some  small  merchant  about  his 
having  offered  the  same  kind  of  goods,  the 
same  specifications,  and  everything  else,  and 
somebody  else  got  the  order  for  more  money. 
We  go  In  with  the  complaint  and  are  told: 
"We  are  running  this  agency;  we  are  ver\' 
happy  to  have  your  complaint.  We  will  look 
into  It." 

And  that  Is  the  last  of  it.  It  is  Just  filed 
away  and  nothing  done  about  It.  We  have 
no  means  of  going  in  and  saying  anything 
to  these  people  to  make  them  abide  by  the 
law  that  applies  to  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  think  there  is  another 
area  that  you  also  touched  on.  either  In  your 
direct  testimony  or  In  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions by  Congressman  Hollfleld.  which  I  had 
a  complaint  about.  And  that  is  small  items 
that  are  procured  by  agencies  that  are  not 
subject  to  bid  or  negotiation,  juet  ordered 
through  mail  order,  for  instance. 

I  had  a  scientist  from  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Lab  come  in  to  complain  to  me  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  always  r*n 
out  of  their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  these 
small  items.  And  yet  be  could  point  out  to 


me  any  number  of  cases  where  one  partic- 
ular mail  order  catalog  house  was  getting  the 
business  from  the  local  procurement  officer 
for  small  items  like  step  stools  or  centrifuges. 
Items  like  this  were  not  subject  to  bid.  And 
he  could  p>oint  out  case  after  case,  as  he  did, 
where  other  mall  order  houses  could  furnish 
the  same  Item  at  much  less  or  In  many 
cases  where  even  the  Sears  catalog  had  the 
item  at  about  half  what  they  were  paying 
to  the  one  favored  order  house. 

That  happened.  In  this  case,  to  be  in  Ohio. 
I  hope  it  was  not  In  your  district  Congress- 
man Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sure  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  And  I  think  there  prob- 
ably is  a  vast  area  here  that  we  could  get  into 
through  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Multer.  Again,  what  you  say  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  experiences  as  related  to 
my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much. 

Chairman  Blatnik.  Any  other  questions' 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Congressman  Multer.  as  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  small  business.  I  appre- 
ciate your  testimony  thia  mormng.  too.  in 
that  connection.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
iX  small  business  can  compete  more  economi- 
cally In  providing  many  of  these  items  than 
big  business  can. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  The  evidence  before  our  com- 
mittee, submitted  to  our  committee,  both 
my  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
bears  out  that  small  business  can  compete 
effectively  price-wise  as  well  as  quality-wise 
with  big  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  the  problems  are  not  in 
either  price  or  quality  or  in  the  lowest  item 
cost  of  production,  but  rather  In  some  of 
these  collateral  things,  as  you  suggest,  like 
wrapping,  and  so  forth,  that  maybe  are  un- 
necessary regulations  that  have  Just  grown 
up.  We  have  got  a  problem  In  backing  away 
some  of  the  redtape.  or  rather,  this  Commis- 
sion would  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  Multer.  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on 
one  of  the  Important  problems. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  Interested  in  another 
area  that  you  went  into  where  you  suggest 
that  big  business  often  has  a  continual 
gleaner  at  work  in  the  Oovemment  contract 
field  who  knows  the  Government  proctue- 
ment  officers  on  such  a  personal  basis  that 
they  develop  a  relationship  that  may  pre- 
clude the  consideration  of  the  infrequent 
small  business  bidder. 

And  you  suggest  In  your  colloquy  with  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  aware  of  this. 
Can  you  suggest  any  action  he  may  have 
taken  to  forestall  this  kind  of  relationship? 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Yes,  there  are  directives  upHsn 
directives  that  have  been  Issued  and  been 
sent  out  to  the  various  procurement  agen- 
cies. They  get  them  and  read  them  and  file 
them  in  their  big  book,  and  that  Is  the  last 
attention  they  pay  to  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
your  suggestion  that  while  there  may  be 
some  awareness  of  this,  there  has  not  been 
particularly  effective  Implementation. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  maybe  this  would  also  be 
an  area  for  the  Commission  to  look  into. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  you  agree  that  the  small 
businessman,  as  a  taxpayer,  is  usually  pretty 
much  worried  about  the  cost  of  Government 
and  whether  or  not  the  Government  Is  get- 
ting the  most  for  Its  money? 

Mr.  Mxtltzs.  Well,  I  would  not  put  it  on 
the  basis  of  worry.  I  think  he  has  a  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  man 
who  is  looking  for  Government  procurement 
is  not  concerned  with  the  overall  tax  im- 
plications. He  would  like  to  get  the  buslneM 
and  get  his  little  proAt,  too. 
Mr.  Brown.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that 


we  ought  to  have  a  taxpayer  representative 
on  this  Commission  who  provides  the  money 
far  these  contracts? 

Mr.  MULTTR.  Well,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  wage  earner,  but  every 
businessman  is  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely.  And  I  wondered 
If  I  should  be  represented  as  a  taxpayer  on 
this  Commission. 

Mr.  Multer.  Well,  this  is  like  asking  should 
not  the  consumer  Ise  represented.  I  think  we 
are  all  consimiers.  I  think  we  are  all  taxf>ay- 
ers.  I  do  not  think  you  can  separate  the  tax 
implications  from  the  prociu-ement  impli- 
cations or  from  the  other.  I  think  this  Is  part 
of  the  socio-economic  underlying  principles. 

I  think  if  you  can  get  someone  on  the 
Commission  who  is  a  tax  expert,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  would  contribute  very  much 
to  the  overall  problem.  I  think  anybody  who 
is  going  to  serve  on  this  Commission  con- 
sequently Is  going  to  have  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  things  he  wants  to  accomplish  is 
lower  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brown.  Which  is  also  a  taxpayer  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  Multer.  Which  is  protecting  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  I  guess  we  are  on  common 
ground  on  this,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Multer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  you  compare  the  volume 
of  purchases — you  mentioned  $1.6  billion 
from  nonappropriated  funds — by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  purchases,  say,  of  Sears 
or  Federated  Department  Stores?  Is  It  high, 
low.  comparable? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  do  not  have  those  figures  at 
the  moment,  but  I  can  get  them  for  you  and 
submit  them  to  you  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  you  have  any  idea  what 
percentage  of  purchases  of  an  outfit  like 
Sears  or  Montgomery  Ward  or  Federated 
Department  Stores  comes  tram  what  you 
would  classify  as  small  business  and  how  that 
compares  with  Government  purchases? 

Mr.  Multer  I  think  that — and  again,  this  is 
Just  from  the  top  of  my  head  as  ideas  rather 
than  based  on  fact — these  large  companies, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  pricewlse  and 
be  able  to  indicate — as  they  do — that  you 
can  buy  cheaper  from  them,  do  a  good 
shopping  Job.  They  wlU  buy  wherever  they 
can  get  the  best  price  and  be  sure,  of  course, 
that  the  quality  is  there  and  delivery  can  i>e 
made  in  accordance  with  their  time  sched- 
tiles. 

I  think  that  the  small  businessman  has  an 
easier  approach  to  these  large  companies  that 
you  mentioned  than  they  have  to  most  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies. 

Mr.  Brown.  Has  an  easier  approach? 

Mr.  Multer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browk.  It  might  l>e  weU,  then,  that  we 
get  somelxx!^  from  one  of  these  private  In- 
dustries who  is  purchasing  from  the  com- 
petitive market  to  serve  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  I  would  hope  we  would  have 
a  top  purchasing  agent  on  this  Commission 
who  has  had  all  this  experience.  He  could 
then  bring  to  bear  hia  own  experience  in  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  ae  against 
the  Government  prociu-ement.  I  think  a  lot 
of  good  could  come  from  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  final  question. 

On  page  7  of  your  testimony,  where  you 
suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  plac- 
ing representatives  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  the  Commission,  you  said  that 
such  representation  should  "Include  major- 
ity and  minority  representation."  You  mean 
in  the  politically  partisan  sense  majority  and 
minority? 

Mr.  Multer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  think  that  this  Com- 
mission should  take  Into  consideration  the 
majority  and  minority  representation  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  think  if  this  Commission  is 
to  do  the  full  Job,  it  must  be  bipartisan. 

Mr.   Brown.  That  is   not  included,  aa  I 
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understand,  In  the  legislation.  And  I  Just 
wondered  If  you  would  agree. 

Mr.  MuLTEK.  Yes.  I  tblnk  there  are  no  po- 
litical inferences  here,  but  it  must  have  the 
bipartisan  approach  because  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  we  have  In  both  parties  men  of 
conservative  leaning  and  so-called  progres- 
sive or  Uberal  leaning.  I  think  If  this  Com- 
mission Is  going  to  do  its  full  job,  every  seg- 
ment of  our  country  must  have  a  voice  In  It. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  have  got 
to  go  in  and  take  a  retailer  and  a  manufac- 
turer and  distributor.  But  I  do  think  In  the 
broader  sense,  the  thinking  of  the  country 
must  be  taken  into  account,  the  majority 
view  and  the  minority  view. 

And  I  am  not  now  talking  about  political 
differences. 

Mr.  BaowN.  And  I  gather  from  your  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Erlenborn  that  you  feel  that 
the  quaUty  of  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment, at  least  with  reference  to  observance 
of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act,  is  not  very 
good. 

Mr.  MuLTES.  It  can  stand  much  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  BaowN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Blatntk.   Mr.   Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwaxss.  Mr.  Multer,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming.  I  believe  you  put  In  much 
better  perspective  in  my  own  mind  the  fact 
there  Is  a  lot  more  to  procurement  than  Just 
tanks  and  planes  and  ships.  There  are  many 
other  small  Items  that  perhaps  we  do  not 
think  enough  about. 

Second,  I  want  to  ask — putting  partisan- 
ship aside  for  the  moment — are  there  too 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  proposed  In  this 
bill? 

We  have  been  talking  here  the  last  several 
days  about  the  need  for  this  type  of  expert 
from  civilian  life  and  that  type  of  expert. 
And  as  I  try  to  absorb  the  need  for  all  of  these 
different  fields,  I  wonder  If  we  are  not  overly 
weighted  in  people  like  us  on  this  Commis- 
sion. I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any 
particular  business   on  there  or  not. 

What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Multer.  Well,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  nerve  on  these  commissions 
except  to  this  extent:  I  think  there  should 
be  some  congressional  representation  on 
these  commissions  at  least  to  be  able  to 
guide  these  men  as  to  the  practical  Implica- 
tion of  legislating.  Usually,  the  lay  persons 
do  not  begin  to  tmderstand  the  practical 
methods  of  getting  a  bUI  through  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  this  Is  Important  In  connection 
with  their  recommendations  that  they  have 
the  guidance  of  Members  of  the  Congress  as 
to  what  Is  likely  to  be  enacted  and  what  is 
not. 

Now,  there  t^ere  many  good  things  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommended.  But  it 
took  years  to  get  them  through  because  they 
did  not  take  into  account  the  practical  legis- 
lative approach.  I  think  we  should  have 
some  representation  If  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  give  them  that  view. 

As  I  said  to  Mr.  HoUfleld  earlier,  no  com- 
mission's recommendations  are  ever  enacted 
into  law  unless  we  have  full  and  complete 
ccAmlttee  hearings.  A  lot  of  this  ground 
will  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  But  they  can 
do  a  lot  of  the  legwork  and  detail  and  dig- 
ging that  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  do. 
That  Is  the  good  that  wUl  come  from  this 
Commission.  y 

I  am  sure  we  are  not  gomg  to  take  their 
recommendations  Jxist  because  they  recom- 
mend them.  That  is  why  in  my  bill  I  asked 
for  18.  But  as  I  also  said,  I  have  made  the 
point  now  that  there  should  be  small  busi- 
ness representation,  if  not  on  the  Commis- 
sion Itself,  at  least  on  Its  task  force.  We  must 
get  people  who  will  take  all  these  things 
into  account. 

I  do  not  know  whether  12  or  14  Is  the 
right   number   or   whether   we  should  cut 


down  on  the  congrenlonal  representation. 
I  do  think  there  must  be  some  congressional 
representation. 

Mr.  Edwards.  You  are  suggesting  the 
Commission,  then,  has  got  to  temper  its 
idealistic    approaches    with    some    practical 

politics.  'v 

Mr.  Multer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD.  it  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  yield. 

Mr.  EowAaos.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  I  think  I  can  testify  to  two 
things  on  this  p>olnt. 

I  think  the  tradition  that  has  been  set  up 
was  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  get- 
ting the  acceptance  of  Congress  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Conunlselon  of  this  type.  It 
gave  them,  I  think,  more  confidence  that 
there  would  be  congressional  advice  given 
to  the  Commission  along  the  practical  line 
of  what  Is  attainable.  And  I  can  remember 
many,  many  times  when  the  advice  of  the 
four  Members  of  Congress  on  the  Commis- 
sion was  accepted  by  the  full  Commission 
along  the  line  of  whether  a  projyjsed  rec- 
ommendation would  receive  any  kind  of 
consideration  or  not  an  Capitol  Hill. 

And  many,  many  times,  the  Commission 
dropped  recommendations  on  advice  from 
Mr.  Brown  and  myself  and  Senator  McClel- 
lan  and  Senator  Bridges  who  served  from 
the  Senate  side,  that  while  their  recom- 
mendation might  be  Idealistic,  It  was  Just 
simply  beyond  the  sccpc  of  practicality. 

And  this  was  a  bipartisan  piece  of  advice. 
We  both  agreed  that  you  Just  could  not  do 
some  of  the  things  that  the  outsiders 
thought  should  be  done.  And  maybe  they 
should  be  done,  but  you  have  to  weigh  the 
possibilities. 

I  Just  do  not  think  you  could  get  the  Con- 
gress  to  pass  a  bill,  have  the  confidence  to 
set  up  a  completely  outside  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President,  let  us  say,  unless 
they  felt  that  there  was  some  congressional 
participation  In  the  formulating  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  come  back  to  the  con- 
gressional committees. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  your  p>olnt  and  Mr. 
Multer's  point  are  both  very  sound.  It  may 
mean  we  need  to  Increase  the  number  of  out- 
side people  If  we  are  going  to  bring  In  all  of 
the  areas  we  have  bees  talking  about. 

Mr.  HoLiriELO.  We  have  six  of  the  14,  you 
see,  from  the  outside.  Of  the  four  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  of  course,  two  are  restricted 
to  the  Senate  and  two  outside.  The  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  would  be  two  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  two  out- 
side. Of  the  six  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  four  would  come  from 
the  executive  branch.  And  that  was  to  take 
in  those  areas  of  the  executive  branch  that 
have  the  most  experience  and  the  most  re- 
sponsibility in  procurement. 

Mr.  Edwards.  For  example,  Defense,  GSA, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HoLiKXLO.  Without  pinning  it  down 
to  that,  I  would  say  yes.  The  four  largest 
prociu«ment  agencies,  I  believe,  at  this  time 
would  be  Defense,  Space.  Atomic  Energy, 
OSA,  and  I  am  sure  that  DOT,  Department  of 
Trtmsportatlon,  will  probably  come  in  above 
NASA  even.  As  I  imderstand  their  operation, 
it  will  be  around  t6  billion.  So  It  will  probably 
rank  In  the  top  group. 

That  is  without  pinning  It  down  as  being 
definitely  where  these  representatives  come 
from.  Because  I  think  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  would  have  to  make  Judgments  on 
that.  But  this  gives  a  pretty  good  distribu- 
tion when  you  consider  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  people 
from  the  executive  branch  and  then  the  ones 
appointed  outside,  the  six  of  the  14  appointed 
from  outside. 

And  we  have  already  discussed  this.  They 
would  be.  in  my  opinion,  people  that  have 
great  expertise  in  private  Industry  and  pro- 


fessional organization  along  the  line  of  pro. 
curement.  You  Just  would  not  pick  a  name. 

Mr.  Multer.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  HoLiFTELo.  But  certainly,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  Commission,  you 
pick  people  that  had  a  background  of  ex- 
perience and  yet  were  maybe  remote  enough 
not  to  be  too  much  Involved  in  self-interest 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  one  more  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Multer,  of  course,  the  procurement 
process  starts  with  specifications  and  so 
forth  and  gnes  all  the  way  through  until 
payment  Is  made.  It  seems  that  many  small 
business  people  who  either  do  business  or 
would  like  to  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment either  have  problems  or  are  fearful 
of  problems  regarding  final  payment  on  con- 
tracts. There  is  the  necessary  settlement 
procedure  concerning  how  much  Is  owed  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  you  know  from  your 
experience,  I  think,  that  many  times  these 
settlement  negotiations  can  drag  out  a  long 
time. 

I  wonder  If  you  would  agree  that  that  end 
of  the  procurement  process  Is  a  valid  subject 
for  this  Commission  to  consider. 

Mr.  Multer.  It  is  a  very  Important  subject 
for  them  to  consider  because  many  a  small 
businessman  has  gone  in  and  obtained  his 
first  award,  and  was  then  practically  put 
out  of  business  because  of  the  delays  in  pay- 
ment and  because  of  the  frustrations  that  he 
ran  up  against  when  It  came  to  getting  pay- 
ment and  because  of  the  constant  and 
dragged  out  negotiations  about  extras  and 
whether  or  not  he  did  actually  perform  on 
time. 

This  is  an  Important  subject,  too,  for  in- 
quiry by  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Edwards.  May  1  ask  you.  then,  to  turn 
to  section  1.  No  n.  both  In  yoxw  bill  and  In 
Mr.  HoUfield's  bill,  and  ask  you  If  that  sec- 
tion Is  sufficient  to  trigger  a  Commission  In- 
vestigation into  this  subject,  or  should  It  be 
broadened? 

Mr.  MULTEX.  I  think  the  language  Is  suffi- 
ciently all-lncluslve  when  read  together  with 
No.  10  which  says:  "Otherwise  promoting 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  In  Gov- 
ernment procurement  operations." 

I  think  together,  that  covers  that  subject 
and  also  covers  the  matter  of  assignment  of 
payments.  You  know,  one  of  the  difficult 
problems  here  with  the  small  bvislnessman  \a 
getting  financing.  And  if  he  could  assign  the 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  on  hU  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts,  he  would  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  obtain  financing  and  to 
help  him  pay  his  bills. 

This  also.  I  think,  requires  attention.  I 
think  it  comes  under  Nos.  9  and  10.  But  If 
there  is  any  doubt,  please  spell  It  out. 

Mr.  Edwards.  But  It  is  very  important.  Is 
It  not? 

Mr.  Multer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Not  only  should  we  look  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Government. 
but  we  should  bend  over  backward  to  be  fair 
with  those  who  deal  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Multer.  That  Is  right.  Part  of  getting 
the  economy  and  efficiency  In  Government  is 
to  keep  these  men  as  bidders  and  willing  to 
supply  the  Government.  Too  many  of  these 
small  businessmen  run  away  from  it  after 
their  first  experience  because  of  these  very 
things  you  referred  to. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Blatntk.  Thank  you  very,  very 
much.  Congressman.  It  has  been  most  help- 
ful and  most  enlightening. 


ITALIAN    REPUBLIC    DAY— 2 1ST 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  had  its  birth  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  Italy 
was  a  war-ravaged  and  ruined  country, 
while  its  gallant  people  were  in  desperate 
need  of  help  for  their  survival.  With  the 
efFective  and  very  generous  aid  from 
Western  democracies,  especially  from  the 
United  States,  the  Italian  people  joined 
hands,  worked  hard  in  rebuilding  their 
country,  and  enjoyed  freedom  under 
their  chosen  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  had  their  ups  and  downs,  and 
anxious  moments,  during  the  two  dec- 
ades of  work  and  struggle,  but  today  they, 
as  well  as  their  friends  everywhere,  joy- 
fully witness  the  coming  of  age  of  their 
Republic. 

Italians  are  among  the  most  gifted  and 
gallant  peoples  of  the  world.  Western 
civilization  owes  much  to  them,  and  their 
significant  contribution  to  our  culture  Is 
well  known,  especially  in  the  arts.  Our 
debt  to  the  genius  of  Italy  is  very  great 
and  that  for  many  obvious  reasons.  The 
discovery  of  America  was  made  by  a  son 
of  Italy — Columbus — while  the  very 
name  "America"  is  tsiken  from  the  name 
of  another  Italian  explorer,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci. From  that  early  beginning  to  our 
own  day,  Italian  immigrants  have  been 
very  active  in  our  midst,  and  have  been 
among  major  contributors  to  our  way  of 
life  in  this  great  Republic. 

They  came  here  by  the  millions,  in 
search  of  economic  opportunities  and  for 
better  livelihood.  And  here  they  have 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
every  walk  of  life— In  artistic  and  literary 
fields,  in  educational  and  social  work,  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  also  in  bank- 
ing. It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  largest 
banking  establishment  in  the  country — 
and  of  the  world — the  Bank  of  America, 
was  founded  by  Amadeo  Oiannlni.  and 
the  largest  foundry  for  casting  fine  art 
work  was  founded  by  Ricardo  Bertelli. 
In  the  performing  arts  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestry  have  few  serious  rivals. 
while  in  the  other  fields  of  art,  such  as 
sculpture  and  painting,  they  are  unsur- 
passed. Scientists  of  Italian  origin  are 
most  prominent,  and  Enrico  Fermi  was 
one  of  the  true  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy. 

The  mere  mentioning  of  these  few 
names  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  immense  contribution  made  to  Amer- 
ica by  immigrants  from  Italy,  but  it 
should  remind  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
these  sons  of  Italy. 


PRESIDENTS  PROGRAM  TO  MINI- 
MIZE OIL  SPILLAGE  DISASTERS 
COMMENDED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  taken  swift  and  meaning- 
ful action  in  directing  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  Boyd  and  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  determine 
methods  of  preventing  and  correcting  a 
pollution  problem  of  demanding  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  my  State.  I 
speak  of  oil  pollution  caused  by  spillages 
at  sea. 

I  highly  commend  the  proposed  work 
of  these  men.  It  will  be  their  responsi- 
bility to  marshal  the  governmental  re- 
sources and  industrial  expertise  needed 
to  come  up  with  an  action  program. 

Coming  from  a  coastal  State,  and  in 
view  of  the  recent  SS  Torrey  Canyon 
disaster  off  the  coast  of  England,  I  can 
well  appreciate  the  significance  and 
urgency  of  the  work  this  task  force  has 
been  directed  to  do. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  incident  brings 
the  demand  for  such  a  study  clearly  into 
focus.  This  one  disaster — the  largest  oil 
spillage  in  history — serves  as  a  red  flag 
to  the  problems  and  dangers  Inherent  in 
bulk  oil  shipping. 

I'm  sure  all  of  us  saw  the  television 
pictures  of  ducks  immobilized  on  the 
shores  of  Cornwall,  EIngland,  after  being 
immersed  in  the  giant  oilslick  that 
floated  to  those  beaches.  We  did  not  see 
the  fish  and  other  biotic  resources  of  all 
description  which  imdoubtedly  perished. 
British  estimates  of  the  beach  clean- 
ing costs  range  as  high  as  $36  million. 
But  just  as  costly  are  the  individual 
hardships  suffered  due  to  the  losses  of  in- 
come from  tourism  and  fishing.  I  know 
what  the  impact  would  be  on  my  State 
if  the  beaches  and  harbors  were  sud- 
denly covered  with  oil.  It  Is  a  picture  I 
do  not  care  to  contemplate — especially 
as  we  are  about  to  enter  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

An  estimated  700  million  tons  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  a  year 
move  by  sea.  About  420  mUlion  tons  of 
this  total  consists  of  crude  oil.  The  rest 
is  refined  products.  Surely,  this  amoimt 
of  oil  movement  warrants  the  best  safety 
prevention  measures  we  can  adopt. 
While  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  experienced,  the 
ship  itself  was  of  Infantile  proportions 
compared  to  other  ships  now  operating, 
under  construction  or  plaimed  for  the 
future. 

The  possibility  of  a  similar  accident 
that  involves  an  even  larger  amount  of 
oil  can  never  be  entirely  prevented.  For 
this  reason.  Secretaries  Boyd  and  Udall 
will  also  be  concerned  with  postaccident 
emergency  measures.  Such  measures 
were  sadly  lacking  in  the  Torrey  Canyon 
accident. 

In  London  the  British  Government  was 
widely  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 
acted  too  late  in  bombing  the  Torrey 
Canyon  in  order  to  destroy  the  contlnusd- 
ly  leaking  oil.  But  London  had  good  rea- 
son for  caution  and,  in  some  future  case, 
another  government  might  have  even 
more.  The  reasons  are  these : 

The  Torrey  Canyon  was  a  Liberian- 
flag  ship  technically  in  international 
waters. 

At  the  time  when  she  might  have  been 
effectively  destroyed  by  bombing,  shell- 
ing, or  torpedoing,  it  was  not  all  certain 
that  she  was  beyond  salvage. 


Destruction  of  her  by  naval  or  air 
forces  without  consent  of  the  owners  or 
underwriters  could  have  precipitated  a 
very  hot  international  condition. 

Also,  the  bombing  came  only  after 
detergents  and  other  unsuccessful  meanA 
of  dissipating  the  oil  were  foimd  to  be 
useless.  Adequate  study  could  have  in- 
dicated the  proper  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  probl^ns — ^both  legally  and 
physically. 

Much  work  has  already  been  done  by 
the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  and  several  other 
Government  agencies  In  surveying  the 
entire  oil  pollution  situation.  Their  find- 
ings will  become  a  part  of  this  special 
study. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
directed  the  Secretary  to  concern  them- 
selves with  aU  phases  of  the  pollutlon-at- 
sea  problem.  It  will  suggest  regulations 
to  minimize  spillages  from  pipelines,  off- 
shore towers,  and  other  appurtenances 
that  might  leak  pollutants  as  the  result 
of  earthquake  damage,  hurricanes,  tidal 
waves,  or  other  natural  causes. 

Legislative  proposals  will  be  made  to 
enable  Federal  agencies  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  event  of  any  type  of  oil 
spillage  accident. 

The  President  has  given  Secretaries 
Boyd  and  Udall  a  large  assignment,  but 
it  is  one  most  vital  to  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, our  oceanic  resources,  and  our 
coastal  citizens.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  a  positive  lead  in  this 
most  important  aspect  of  preserving  our 
national  environment. 


NETWORK  REGULATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

l^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  television  networks.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  fill  a  vast  void  in  the 
existing  legislation  relating  to  regula- 
tion of  communications.  It  is  intended  to 
assure  that  the  operations  of  television 
networks  are  conducted  in  the  public 
interest. 

A  great  i>aradox  in  present  law  is  that 
sole  responsibility  for  broadcasting  in  the 
public  hiterest  is  placed  upon  individual 
licensees — our  local  television  stations — 
while  the  bulk  of  national  broiuicasting 
originates  with  the  vast  networlcs  that 
span  the  country  and  which  are  wholly 
unregulated.  Responsible  persons  have 
been  concerned  with  this  problem  for 
many  years. 

In  1959  in  the  "Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Attorney  General  on  Decep- 
tive Practices  in  the  Broadcast  Media," 
Attorney  General  Rogers  stated  that 
Congress  could  enact  legislation  which 
would  place  direct  regulatory  authority 
over  the  networks  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  In  this  con- 
nection, his  report  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement: 
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The  networka,  as  sucb.  are  not  regulated  by 
the    Federal    Communications    Commlaslon. 
ThlM  U  ao  even  tbougb  tbe  Individual  broad- 
■•  y  casters  rely  upon  tbe  networks  so  heavily  for 

'  matter    broadcast,    and    the    networks    are 

ordinarily  m  a  far  better  position  tban  tbe 
Individual  licensee  to  select  and  control  tbe 
presentation  of  that  matter.  Legislation  could 
be  enacted  which  would  place  direct  regula- 
tory authority  over  the  networks  In  tbe  FCC. 

Under  present  law.  only  the  individual 
station  licensees  are  accountable  for  ob- 
serving the  various  requirements  pro- 
viding for  equal  time,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, and  the  presentation  of  various 
public  issues,  and  the  other  basic  ground 
rules  established  to  create  a  fair  and 
h^thy  use  of  the  public  airwaves.  Apart 
frolh  the  chain  broadcasting  rules  pro- 
mulgated in  1941  to  regulate  certain 
aspects  between  networks  and  licenses 
who  are  affiliated  with  them  contractual- 
ly, the  networks  operate  with  no  con- 
gressional injunction  to  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

In  1959  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
revelations  concerning  the  network-orig- 
inated TV  rigged  quiz  shows.  Pursuant 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  then  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight, 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  networks  to 
regulation  in  the  public  interest.  In  this 
connection.  Chairman  Harris,  in  the 
87th  Congress,  first  session,  introduced 
HJR.  1164  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  national  networks  and  other  purposes. 
Earlier  in  the  86th  Congress,  the  late  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Michigan,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  introduced  HJl.  5042, 
likewise  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
networks.  In  the  other  body,  in  the  87th 
Congress,  Senator  Pastore  introduced 
8.  2400,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  networks. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  FCC  and  by  committees  of  Congress 
showing  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
television  programs  broadcast  during 
prime  hours  of  viewing  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  originating  networks. 
Independent  producers  have  been  met 
with  a  situation  whereby  they  cannot 
have  their  programs  telecast  unless  they 
agree  to  give  an  interest  of  50  percent  or 
more  to  the  network.  This  is  certainly 
not  in  the  public  Interest  and  Is  contrary 
to  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  that  the  airwaves 
shall  be  used  for  the  public  interest  of 
the  people. 

What  kind  of  a  system  Is  it  that  de- 
pends on  financial  payoffs  instead  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  viewing 
public  as  to  what  shall  be  shown  on  the 
public  airwaves?  The  networks  ap- 
parently look  upon  the  public  airwaves 
as  a  giant  money  tree  to  be  shaken  until 
all  but  a  few  barren  leaves  are  left  as  a 
token. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  a  network  may  not  own  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  programs  tele- 
cast during  prime  time. 

This  would  provide  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  permit  the  kind  of  Innovation 
which  historically  has  characterized  our 
enterprise  system.   The   entertainment 


fare  on  network  television  has  failed  to 
display  a  comparable  innovation. 

Previous  bills  designed  to  regulate  net- 
works and  the  one  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, are  based  on  the  compelling  need 
for  placing  the  same  degree  of  legal 
responsibility  for  broadcasting  upon  a 
network  that  is  now  placed  upon  the 
individual  station  licensee. 

Although  today  the  networks  dominate 
the  national  distribution  of  Information 
relating  to  issues  and  controversies  con- 
cerned with  our  national  Interest,  over 
the  years  there  have  been  incidents 
wherein  networks  have  been  charged 
with  refusal  to  abide  by  the  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  which  provides  that  if  any 
licensee  permits  a  candidate  for  public 
office  to  use  a  broadcasting  station,  it 
shall  afford  equal  time  to  all  other  such 
candidates  for  that  office  in  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station.  Similarly, 
there  have  been  complaints  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  of  the  act  requir- 
ing a  broadcast  licensee  to  afford  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance have  not  been  honored. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  1967,  Represent- 
ative QuiE  appeared  on  the  NBC  early 
morning  "Today"  show  and  presented  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  House  adopt- 
ing his  amendments  to  the  education 
bill.  A  vote  on  sudh  amendment  was 
scheduled  for  the  same  day.  A  Congress- 
man who  opposed  the  Quie  amendments 
immediately  requested  time  on  the  "To- 
day" program  to  respond  to  Representa- 
tive QtriE's  views.  This  request  was  first 
refused  by  the  network.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  May  23,  apparently  higher 
officials  of  the  NBC  Network  had  a 
change  of  heart  about  their  refusal.  The 
opposing  Congressman  was  informed 
that  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  "Today"  show  on  the 
morning  of  May  24,  at  which  time  he 
could  offer  rebuttal. 

The  significance  of  this  episode  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  If  a  network  on  the 
morning  of  a  day  scheduled  for  a  vote 
on  a  measure  of  extreme  national  im- 
portance can  furnish  a  national  plat- 
form for  a  proponent  of  proposed  legis- 
lation and  try  to  deny  it  to  an  opponent, 
there  is  no  meaning  whatsoever  to  the 
fairness  doctrine  now  embodied  In  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  situation 
and  place  an  obligation  upon  a  network 
to  observe  the  equal-time  and  fairness 
requirements  in  the  same  manner  that  is 
now  required  of  the  individual  station 
licensee. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  a  series 
of  arrogant  maneuvers  in  the  broadcast- 
ing of  sports  events. 

A  system  of  "selective  blackouts"  of 
important  sports  events  by  makeshift 
network  operations  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing^ 

The  mayor  of  Chandler,  Ariz.,  com- 
plained that  the  Clay-FoUey  bout  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  not  long  ago 
was  blacked  out  in  the  Arizona  home- 
town area  of  the  challenger,  Folley.  In 
Polley's  hometown  area,  the  people  had 
to  pay  box-office  prices  for  a  closed- 
circuit  presentation.  According  to  the 


mayor,  this  precipitated  considerable 
local  unrest  and  protests  against  having 
to  pay  to  see  what  viewers  elsewhere 
were  getting  free. 

Few  of  us  would  argue  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  provide  a  blackout  of  a 
sports  contest  at  the  point  of  origin  in 
order  to  protect  local  gate  receipts,  but 
is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  permit  the 
use  of  publicly  owned  aln^'aves  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  checkerboard  the  country 
with  areas  of  blackouts  dictated  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  closed-circuit 
presentations?  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  put  a  stop  to  this  growing 
practice  of  selective  blackouts. 

Many  thoughtful  persons  throughout 
the  Nation  are  now  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  network  control  of  pro- 
fessional sporting  events  is  undermining 
the  spirit  of  honest  participation  by  the 
players  and  teams  in  those  events. 

As  everyone  here  probably  knows,  not 
long  ago  the  referee  in  a  professional 
soccer  game  was  reported  in  various 
press  accounts  as  having  called  phoney 
halts  in  the  sports  event  so  that  the  net- 
work might  work  in  its  advertising  com- 
mercials. The  referee  stated  that  he 
carried  electronic  devices  so  that  he 
could  be  signaled  by  the  television  staff 
with  instruction  to  stop  the  game  for 
commercials. 

Shortly  after  the  accounts  were  pub- 
lished, the  referee  proved  unavailable  for 
further  interviews  by  newspapermen  and 
network  officials  expressed  dismay  that 
anyone  could  possibly  charge  them  with 
such  a  practice.  The  network's  claims  of 
innocence  were  almost  as  loud  as  when 
they  professed  Ignorance  of  the  rigging 
of  television  quiz  programs  some  years 
back. 

When  the  continuity  of  a  sports  event 
is  subjected  to  artificial  interruptions, 
there  Is  bound  to  be  a  deterioration  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  event.  Practices  such 
as  this  would  soon  lead  professional  base- 
ball, football,  or  basketball  to  the  status 
of  a  wrestling  performance. 

Carried  to  the  extreme,  this  kind  of 
activity  by  anyone — networks,  licensees 
or  others — can  reduce  all  our  national 
sr>orting  events  to  rigged  entertainment 
spectacles.  I  need  not  remind  this  body 
of  the  extremes  engaged  in  by  various 
persons  not  many  years  ago  when  con- 
tests of  intellectual  skill  were  similarly 
reduced  to  rigged  entertainment  spec- 
taculars. 

Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  if  the  networks  be- 
come owners  of  major  professional  sports 
teams  that  they  objectively  would  pro- 
vide network  facilities  for  the  telecasting 
of  sports  contests  between  teams  which 
they  do  not  own  or  control. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  that  networks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  publicly  licensed 
faciUties  to  promote  profitable  operations 
of  professional  sports  teams  which  they 
own  or  control.  The  competitive  disad- 
vantage to  a  non-network-owned  team 
Is  obvious. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  conduct  of 
professional  sports  contests  are  bona 
fide  and  free  from  the  domination  of 
commercialism,   my   bill  prohibits  any 
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television  network  from  owning  any  pro- 
fessional football,  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  or  soccer  team. 

The  fantastic  cost  of  technological  ad- 
vance coupled  with  the  understandable 
economic  exploitation  of  commercial 
advantages  by  network  operators  have 
reduced  local-station  licensees  to  very 
limited  opportimities  to  program  accord- 
ing to  the  specific  needs  of  their  local 
communities.  As  a  result,  virtually  all 
local  television  stations  must  be  s^liated 
with  a  network  in  order  to  survive  eco- 
nomically. Moreover,  television  viewers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  subjected  to 
a  bland  diet  of  sameness  day  in  and  day 
out  in  every  region  of  the  country. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
season  when  the  magic  of  the  ratings  and 
the  convenience  of  the  networks  will 
treat  us  with  an  opportunity  to  view  in 
prime  time^third,  fourth  and  fifth  gen- 
eration renins. 

Unless  the  Congress  lays  down  basic 
ground  rules  which  will  create  a  healthy 
atmosphere  to  encourage  diversity  within 
the  networks  and  competition  between 
the  networks,  and  opportunity  for  non- 
network  producers  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  local  broadcasting  facilities,  it 
will  be  derelict  in  its  responsibility  to 
promote  the  public  interest. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTGOM^Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  KarthI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  world  stands 
at  this  moment  at  the  awesome  cross- 
roads between  total  war  and  peace. 

This  is  a  time  for  rational  men  to  rea- 
son together  before  the  gates  of  madness 
and  destruction  snap  forever  shut.  A 
recent  editorial — May  24 — in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  plainly  articulates  the  need 
of  the  Arabic  forces  to  come  to  their 
senses  before  it  is  too  late. 

Certainly  It  must  be  clear,  to  everyone 
that  the  Near  East — Israeli-Arabic — 
conflict  is  markedly  different  from  the 
Vietnam  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  who  our  friends  are  in  this 
instance.  There  is  no  doubt  about  our 
commitment  or  the  necessity  for  our 
Involvement.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
communism  versus  democracy  axe  the 
clearly  defined  combatants.  There  is  no 
question  about  revolutionary  forces  being 
Involved. 

I  again  reiterate  my  strong  support  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  firm  stand  to 
defend  freedom,  Justice,  and  democracy 
in  the  Near  East. 

I  think  It  appropriate  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  tn  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

This  Oxnr  Is  Loadkd 
Only  a  man  Insanely  bent  on  starting  a  war 
and  prepared  to  suiTer  tbe  awful  conse- 
quences could  misunderstand  President 
Johnson'*  forceful  and  timely  ■tatamant  on 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  President  Nasser 
is  now  on  notice,  U  new  notice  was  needed. 


that  this  country  wlU  support  Israel,  as  In- 
deed It  would  any  other  country  In  the  area, 
against  aggression  "In  any  form." 

More  Bpeciflcally.  Mr.  Nasser  Is  on  notice 
that  this  country  wUl  not  acquiesce  to  the 
blockade  Imposed  by  tbe  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic against  Israel  shipping  and  IsraeU-bound, 
"strategic"  cargo  carried  by  ships  of  any  flag 
through  the  Tlran  Straits  to  the  port  of  Ellat. 
President  Johnson  made  plain  beyond  ques- 
tion his  view  that  Mr.  Nasser's  claim  to  con- 
trol this  waterway  Is  "illegal  and  potentially 
disastrous"  to  peace. 

If  Mr.  Nasser  has  any  doubts  on  this  score, 
he  had  better  be  as  "ready  for  war"  as  he 
claims,  in  his  reckless  and  bombastic  way, 
to  be.  For  If  he  presses  this  outrageous  claim, 
It  is  hard  to  foresee  any  other  eventuality. 

The  world,  or  that  pert  of  it  still  guided  by 
elemental  reason  and  the  rule  of  law.  cannot 
countenance  so  brazen  a  i^ece  of  aggression, 
no  matter  how  tangled  and  tormented  the 
history  of  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  International  law,  as  solemnly 
laid  down  in  a  Conference  on  the  Sea  In 
Geneva  in  1958,  is  against  Nasser.  The  vital 
interests  of  a  free  and  independent  state  run 
directly  against  Nasser.  And  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  as  President  Johnson  has 
freshly  reaffirmed  them,  are  also  against 
Nasser. 

Taken  together,  the  law,  and  Israeli  inter- 
ests, and  American  interests  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  President  Nasser  is  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  a  loaded  gun.  The  Israelis  have 
made  it  clear  they  have  no  choice.  The  block- 
ade is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
its  enforcement,  which  could  come  at  any 
moment,  would  be  an  act  of  war.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that,  given  this 
provocation,  the  Israelis  wUl  fight,  and  scant 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  fighting  will  lead 
to  a  general  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  la  hard  to  see 
how  a  war,  begun  in  this  fashion,  would  not 
sooner  or  later  bring  the  big  powers  to  the 
brink  of  conflict — and  perhaps  beyond.  Into 
conflict  itself. 

And  it  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that  Mr.  Nasser 
does  not  realize  this.  Yet,  If  he  does.  It  Is  Just 
as  hard  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
overplayed  hi?  ^?nd  ?o  dangerously.  It  is  not 
quite  too  late  for  him  to  draw  back.  It  is 
still  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  United 
Nations,  or  some  responsible  segment  of  the 
world  community,  may  yet  devise  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  forestall  the  first,  fatal  act 
of  war. 

But  there  Is  not  much  ground  for  hope 
unless  Mr.  Nasser  comes  to  realize,  quickly, 
that  he  is  looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  loaded 
gun.  

FRANK    MANFREDI    INVENTS    GAS- 
SAVING  DEVICE  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNrmziol  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Prank  Manfredi,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
recently  invented  a  fuel  booster,  which 
not  only  saves  gasoline  in  operating  an 
automobile,  but  also  eliminates  pollution 
from  the  exhaust  system. 

With  air  pollution  reaching  unprece- 
dented levels,  particularly  in  our  crowded 
metropolitan  areas.  Manfredi's  device 
could  prove  to  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  fight  to  cut  down  air  pollution. 

His  device  Increases  miles  per  gallon, 
deters  carbon  from  forming,  and  im- 
proves combustion,  which  in  turn  re- 


duces exhaust  emission  considered  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  sdr  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  describing  Mr. 
Manfredi's  invention  appeared  in  the 
June  1967  issue  of  Science  and  Me- 
chanics magazine.  I  read  this  article 
With  keen  interest  and  feel  that  It  merits 
'Jie  attention  of  my  colleagues,  who  I 
know  are  seriously  concerned  with  find- 
ing a  simple  and  inexpensive  solution 
to  the  critical  problem  of  air  pollution. 
The  article  follows : 

New  Foel  Booster  Hxkes  MFC  I 
(By  Oene  Hersh) 
Since  1887,  when  WllUam  Maxwell  of  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  developed  a  rotary  exhaust 
pump,  men  have  been  trying  to  use  moisture 
to  get  better  performance  from  engines.  In 
Maxwell's  case,  it  was  a  gadget  for  condens- 
ing water  vapor  for  use  In  steam  engines.  But 
even  in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
the  internal  combiutlon  engine,  it  was  felt 
that  they  would  operate  more  eflBciently  if 
moisture  could  be  injected. 

Some  36  different  Inventions  and  80  years 
later,  a  Cleveland.  Ohio,  man  seems  to  have 
created  a  device  that  can  put  moisture  to 
good  use  in  an  automobUe  engine. 

It  was  a  late-night  ride  through  moist 
Pennsylvania  air  that  Inspired  Frank  Man- 
fredi, who  runs  an  automation  line  at  the 
suburban  Brook  Park  Chevrolet  plant,  to  in- 
vent a  gizmo  which  may  be  a  blessing  to  car 
owners  the  world  over.  Manfredi  made  the 
drive  about  six  years  ago  and  noticed  bis  car 
performed  much  better  In  the  hlgh-hvunldlty 
air.  He  determined  to  create  this  Ideal  condi- 
tion in  his  car.  The  result  is  a  gas-saving  de- 
vice for  which  a  patent  Is  pending.  If  a  man- 
ufacturer is  found,  it  could  be  on  the  market 
within  two  or  three  months. 

The  contrivance  consists  of  a  valve,  mixing 
chamber  and  fluid  container.  It  should  re- 
tall  for  approximately  $20  when  mass-pro- 
duced, according  to  Manfredi.  He  says  his  In- 
vention breaks  up  the  gas  molecules  and 
burns  the  gas  more  thoroughly  than  In  a 
normal  engine.  He  further  claims  it  also 
eUmlnates  pollution  from  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem. "It's  less  compUcated  and  Just  as  effec- 
tive as  the  pollution  reducer  being  produced 
by  General  Motors,"  Manfredi  reports. 

Manfredi  says  his  device  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  over  the  past  several  months 
by  a  large  U.S.  electronic-automotive  equip- 
ment flrm,  which,  he  hopes,  wlU  eventuaUy 
mass-produce  the  fuel  booster. 

Under  precision  computer  tests,  dyna- 
mometer performance  ratings  showed  that 
revolutions  per  minute  increased  by  50  when 
the  Instrument  was  attached  to  tbe  motor 
of  Manfredi's  1963  slx-cy Under  Chevrolet. 
Also,  between  speeds  of  45  and  75  mph,  the 
horsepower  Increased  by  five. 

With  the  gas-saving  device  attached,  Man- 
fredi's car  ran  with  the  carburetor  needle 
valve  set  one-tenth  of  a  turn.  Without  the 
device  the  needle  must  be  set  at  1>4  turns. 
The  less  the  needle  is  turned,  the  more  gas 
is  saved.  A  mechanical  check  Immediately 
after  the  tests  on  the  inventor's  car  revealed 
there  was  much  less  carbon  accumulation 
than  in  a  normal  engine. 

To  attach  the  device,  the  valve  Is  con- 
nected to  the  manifold  and  a  line  from  the 
valve  Is  connected  to  tbe  mixing  chamber 
which  In  turn  Is  attached  to  the  fluid  con- 
tainer. Water  is  put  in  the  fluid  container. 
Tbe  water  Is  pumped  Into  the  chamber,  where 
It  mixes  with  air.  The  mixture  then  goes 
through  the  valve  into  tbe  manifold. 

The  Inventor's  original  device  was  18  Inches 
In  diameter.  It  has  now  been  refined  to  a 
two-lncb  diameter  valve  and  a  four-Inch 
long  mixing  chamber  with  a  diameter  of  four 
iTirbtff 

ICanfredl  feels  his  invention  Is  worth  "mll- 
Uons  of  dollars."  He  does  have  several  letters 
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from  large  Amerlc&a  companlee  that  bave 
expressed  Interest  In  bis  Invention  but  re- 
fuses to  let  the  firms  be  mentioned.  He  will- 
ingly demonstratea  bla  gas  saver— except  for 
reTOAllng  what's  In  the  aluminum  vapor 
ofaamber. 

"How  this  Is  constructed  Is  the  secret  of 
the  Invention's  success,"  he  stated. 

Manfredl  says  the  prototype  device  he  uses 
on  bl8  car  coet  around  $700  to  produce.  All 
parts  except  the  vapor  chamber  were  manu- 
factured by  a  tool  and  die  shc^.  The  con- 
fidential components  were  put  together  Ln 
the  basement  of  his  west  side  Cleveland 
home. 

The  function  of  this  vapor  chamber  Is  to 
break  up  the  molecules  of  gasoline  more 
thoroughly  by  creating  for  the  fuel  system 
the  same  environment  as  exists  on  a  rainy 
day.  The  device  causes  moisture  to  play  a 
part  In  separating  the  gas  molecules. 

"Besides  affording  smoother  and  pleas- 
anter  (H;>aratlon,  the  Invention  Increases  the 
miles  per  gallon,  deters  carbon  from  forming 
on  the  valves.  Improves  combustion  and  thus 
reduces  exhaust  pollution,"  Manfredl  ex- 
plains. 

Here  Is  how  Manfredl  made  one  test  on 
his  invention: 

"My  car  was  driven  with  and  without  the 
Invention.  In  prep«ration  for  the  test,  the  line 
to  the  gas  tank  was  disconnected  and  in  Its 
place  a  gas  line  was  connected  to  an  empty 
gallon  can  attached  to  the  car  under  the 
hood.  Oas  remaining  In  the  carburetor  was 
burned  off  and  a  quart  of  fuel  poured  into 
the  gallon  can. 

"The  car  was  driven  at  a  steady  40  mph 
until  the  quart  of  gasoline  was  used  up.  A 
before-and-after  check  of  the  mileage  re- 
vealed that  the  vehicle  traveled  exactly  five 
miles  on  the  quart.  Then  my  Invention  was 
attached  (a  task  that  takes  less  than  five 
minutes)  to  the  manifold  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed. 

"TbiB  time  the  car  traveled  6.4  miles  on 
one  quart.  Converting  these  figures  to  miles 
per  gallon,  the  car  would  get  20  miles  to  the 
gallon  without  the  invention  and  25. 6  miles 
to  the  gallon  with  the  device." 

A  great  number  of  devices  have  been  in- 
vented aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  Some  of 
these  have  been  widely  promoted  both  as 
"gas  savers"  and  for  allegedly  reducing  en- 
gine wear.  None  seem  to  have  gained  uni- 
versal acceptance,  perhaps  because  not  all 
of  them  seem  effective  in  all  types  and  mod- 
els of  cars — old  and  new,  compacts  and 
Ixixury  models,  economy  six-cylinder  Jobs 
and  high-performance  V-8s.  But  if  the  claims 
made  for  Prank  Manfredl's  "fuel  booster" 
prove  out  in  actual  performance,  it  would 
seem  his  Invention  Is  headed  for  success. 


OUR  NATIONAL  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  much 
impressed  by  an  address  given  by  Mr. 
Prank  Nemec,  president  of  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  May  23, 1967,  entitled  "National  Mari- 
time Policy— Now  or  Never." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Nemec  demonstrates 
his  imaginative  and  sensible  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  American  merchant 


marine.  Mr.  Nemec  is  a  man  of  keen  In- 
tellect and  great  capacity,  and  I  feel  that 
his  remarks  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  thoughful  American. 

I  am  also  enclosing  an  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  dated  May  27,  1967, 
as  well  as  a  news  story  about  Mr.  Nemec's 
speech  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  carried 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  May  24, 1967. 

[Prom   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.,  May  24, 

19671 
Mautucx  Funds  Calued  Bndanoebeo — Nkmec 

Asks  Action  Betoui  U.S.  Deficit  Gbows 

Too  Bio 

(By  Helen  DeUch  Bentley) 
The  mounting  deficit  spending  of  the 
United  States  Government  could  coet  the 
maritime  Industry  all  hope  of  any  improve- 
ment in  appropriations  unless  a  policy  Is 
Armed  up  in  the  neat  future,  a  leading 
steamship  company  executive  pointed  out 
yesterday. 

In  an  address  to  the  Botary  Club  of  Balti- 
more, Prank  A.  Nemec.  president  of  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Cbrporation,  warned 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  once 
again  could  find  Itself  la  a  dismal  abyss  un- 
less a  definite  commitment  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Administration  before  the  deficit 
actually  amoimts  to  the  predicted 
$29,200,000,000. 

B17DGET   REDtrCnON 

"Should  any  one  of  the  growing  crises  in 
the  Middle  East,  Hong  Kong,  India-Pakistan 
or  Cuba  entangle  the  Ublted  States  in  any 
way,  the  Government  undoubtedly  would 
look  to  reduce  all  expemlltures  sharply  and 
the  maritime  Industry  would  be  included." 
the  speaker  said. 

"As  desperate  as  the  merchant  marine 
picture  Is  today,  and  It  la,  unless  remedial 
action  Is  taken  now  to  firm  up  a  program 
there  is  reason  to  bellevt  that  the  maritime 
budget  not  only  will  not  be  Increased,  but 
Win  be  reduced." 

DOUBUNO  ruNSS 

Nemec'8  sense  of  urgancy  stemmed  from 
the  bleak  flnarclal  picture  painted  Monday 
by  Representative  Mills  (D.,  Ark.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  recent  weeks  the  AdmiAlstratlon  has 
indicated  that  it  Is  Interesffifl  In  putting  a 
new  policy  through  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  but  tied  Into  that  program 
would  be  the  construction  of  some  mer- 
chant ships  in  foreign  yards. 

Although  the  tentative  plans  would  call  for 
doubling  the  appropriations  for  new  con- 
struction for  the  first  five  years  and  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  the  subsidy  coverage  on 
merchant  vessels,  two  major  segments  of 
labor  and  management  have  held  fast  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Administration  line  because 
of  the  foreign  building  aspect. 

On  Monday  night  at  a  National  Maritime 
Day  dinner  In  Baltimore.  Alan  8.  Boyd.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting 
a  maritime  program  together,  declared  flatly 
that  this  could  be  the  last  chance  to  restore 
the  viability  of   the  merchant  marine. 

sumciETrr  sttpport 

Boyd  also  has  made  It  clear  that  until  he 
has  sufficient  support  to  get  a  program 
through  Congress,  he  will  not  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  introduce  one,  because  of  the  pres- 
ent Impasse  which  is  tying  up  the  whole 
package. 

On  one  side  of  the  Impasse  sit  Boyd  and 
some  segments  of  the  maritime  Industry;  on 
the  other  is  a  labor  group  headed  by  Paul 
Hall,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Trades  Department,  and  the  management 
group  led  by  the  Shipbuilders  CoiuicU  of 
America. 


Nation&i.  Maritime  Policy;   Now  or  Never 
(An  address  by  Prank  A.  Nemec,  President, 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  before  the 

Rotary  Club  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md 

May  23,  1967) 

Let  there  be  another  decade  of  national 
neglect  under  our  present  patchwork  marl- 
time  policy  and  the  United  States  will  be 
courting  international  economic  and  military 
disaster.  The  Umted  States  has  no  choice— 
It  must  secure  the  seas  for  its  defense  and  its 
commerce — and  new  national  maritime  policy 
for  a  rejuvenated  merchant  marine  is  essen- 
tial to  both. 

Today,  the  United  States,  Involved  in  an 
expanding  military  commitment  In  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  with  war  clouds  gather- 
ing In  other  areas  should  recognize  that  iti 
maritime  resources  are  strained  to  the  breaks 
ing  point.  Despite  the  exaggerated  claims  of 
the  peacetime  proponents  of  alrpower,  ocean 
transportation  moves  more  than  97%  of  all 
military  cargo  and  almost  100%  of  vital  eco- 
nomic supplies  to  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Why,  even  80%  of  all  Viet- 
nam cargo  required  by  our  Air  Force  moves 
by  sea. 

The  magnificent  armada  of  merchant  ships 
constructed  to  help  win  World  War  II — now 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age — has  reached 
the  end  of  its  useful  life.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  suit- 
able ships  and  crews  to  carry  necessary  mili- 
tary cargoes  without  damage  to  our  inter- 
national trade  and  balance  of  payments. 

A  substantial  enlargement  of  the  present 
conflict  or  need  for  significant  mUltary  Inter- 
vention in  some  other  area  of  the  world  prob- 
ably would  require  mobilization  of  many  or 
perhaps  even  most  of  our  vital  cargo-liner 
ships  in  the  military  sea-lift.  A  few  years 
from  now  the  situation  will  be  even  more 
critical.  Unless  remedial  action  is  taken  soon, 
our  naUon  wlU  be  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
pleasant truth  that  during  the  1970's  It  will 
be  without  the  support  of  an  effective  United 
States  merchant  fleet  even  for  limited  con- 
flicts such  as  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  conflicts. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  I  During  1967-1968, 
military  requirements  of  dry-cargo  sea-lilt 
to  all  areas  of  the  world  will  aggregate  about 
30.000,000  tons.  This  requirement  wUl  be  met 
In  the  following  manner: 

MSTS — Nucleus   fleet 3,  600,  000 

National  defense  reserve  fleet 6,  000,  000 


Total   9,600.000 

Merchant  marine 20,  600,  000 


Total  _ 80.000,000 

But— and  mark  this  well— neither  NDRP 
or  MSTS  have  much  more  sea-lift  capability 
In  reserve.  The  Inactive  NDRP  consists  of 
about  1,100  ships — of  which  only  a  handful 
are  suitable  for  use  In  the  present  emergency. 

As  a  practical  matter,  any  further  military 
sea-lift  requirements  during  the  balance  of 
this  year  of  crises  must  be  satisfied  by  the 
ready  ships  in  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

But — and  this  is  often  overlooked — we  are 
not  fighting  a  conventional  war.  In  a  mlll- 
tary-polltlcal-economlc  form  of  warfare  It  la 
abundantly  plriln  that  cargoes  necessary  to 
support  the  civilian  economy  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  are  as  important  to  the  overall 
requirements  of  the  United  States  effort  as 
are  direct  military  cargoes.  The  hazards  and 
risks  undertaken  by  the  commercial  cargo- 
liners  In  carrying  this  vital  cargo  to  RVN 
have  not  been  adequately  appreciated  either 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  These  cargoes  were  carried  at 
costs  to  the  Government  which  were  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  commercial  tariffs, 
and  these  tariffs  were  not  Incroased  when  a 
tight  market  developed  by  reason  of  the  Viet- 
nam confUct. 
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Looking  Into  the  •70s,  the  situation  is 
frightful.  With  the  exception  of  the  subsi- 
dized fleet,  most  segments  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  are  now  obeolete.  Specifi- 
cally, the  MSTS  nucleus  fleet,  the  NDRP,  the 
so-caUed  tramp  or  contract  carriers,  and 
most  unsubsldlzed  liner  ships  have  limited 
remaining  life.  In  the  future  the  United 
States  defense  establishment  must  become 
Increasingly  reliant*  upon  the  subsidized 
cargollner  segment  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  for  sea-lift  avallabUlty  even  In 
cases  of  limited  emergency. 

The  Increasing  per-caplta  consumption  of 
military  supplies  obeoletes  the  Importance  of 
the  C-5A  airplane  as  a  significant  factor  in 
cargo-lift — even  before  a  proto-type  la  pro- 
duced. Only  sea-lift  Is  capable  of  supplying 
the  massive  military-economic  needs  of  op- 
erations such  as  those  now  conducted  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  nation  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
sea  power  Is  not  a  single  element  but  a  very 
complex  structure — with  buUt-ln  time  de- 
lays— the  essential  elements  of  which  must 
include: 

1.  A  formidable  naval  fleet  made  up  of  sur- 
face, underwater  and  air  units; 

2.  A  military  auxiliary  which  In  time  of 
need  must  consist  largely  of  a  merchant  fleet 
capable  of  maintaining  adequate  logistic 
support  for  our  armed  forces  overseas. 

While  part  of  the  present  maritime  situa- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  trying 
to  maintain  a  highly  geared  civilian  economy 
hand  in  hand  with  supporting  a  large-scale 
military  action,  it  is  likely  that  as  a  nation 
we  will  face  recurring  situations  of  this  type. 
Guns  and  butter— with  a  good  part  of  our 
merchant  fleet  being  retained  In  the  foreign 
trade  so  as  to  earn  and  conserve  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  the  fu- 
ture state  and  size  of  the  merchant  marine 
can  limit  our  ability  to  apply  effectively  the 
full  measure  of  our  military  and  economic 
strength  as  rapidly  and  as  forcefully  as  may 
be  required  by  future  events.  Herein  lie  the 
seeds  of  national  disaster!  We  stand  as  a 
military  and  economic  Goliath — with  feet  of 
clay! 

Yet  this  need  not  be  so.  At  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
maritime  capability,  building  shlpe  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  In  the  process  expend- 
ing large  amounts  of  badly  needed  foreign 
exchange — the  U.S.  fumbles  with  indecision 
and  seems  to  hope  that  like  a  bad  dream  Its 
maritime  problems  will  disappear  with  the 
dawn. 

The  United  States  cannot  long  remain  the 
greatest  military  power  on  earth  with  an 
overage  and  inadequate  m.aritime  fleet.  Coet 
effectiveness  seems  to  have  become  a  goal — 
rather  than  a  tool;  short-term  expedients 
have  been  dignified  as  long-term  policies; 
and  as  a  consequence  our  national  security 
and  a  vital  segment  of  our  total  economic 
strength  are  in  Jeopardy. 

Perhaps  at  the  heart  of  this  indecision  lies 
the  unwillingness  of  successive  national  ad- 
ministrations to  face  the  reality  that  an  en- 
larged, modernized  and  more  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  Is  going  to  require  the  long- 
range  dedication  of  a  larger  portion  of  our 
national  economic  resources. 

During  recent  years  even  relatively  small 
shipbuilding  programs  have  been  pared  to 
the  point  where  the  scheduled  replacement 
program  of  the  subsidized  cargollner  fleet  is 
about  60  ships  behind  schedule — and  60  addi- 
tional fine,  new  ships  could  make  a  real 
difference  in  our  maritime  capability  today. 
WhUe  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  technological  explosion  of 
impressive  magnitude,  maintenance  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  In  a  citizen- 
manned  merchant  marine  is  going  to  require 
more  government  support — not  less.  WhUe 
foreign  officers  and  seamen  have  obtained 


substantial  increases  in  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  In  the  last  decade,  the  American 
merchant  fleet  cannot  compete  In  the  com- 
mercial foreign  trades  at  wage  levels  that 
are  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  competing 
foreign  fiag  ships. 

Yet,  whUe  our  merchant  marine  programs 
have  faltered,  the  subsidized  common  carrier 
companies  have  built  ships  to  the  limit  of 
the  available  shipyard  subsidies.  As  a  con- 
sequence, today  the  United  States  has  the 
finest  cargoliner  fieet  on  the  high  seas  and 
the  165  new  ships  buUt  or  buUdlng  are  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world. 

With  heavy  emphasis  on  construction  and 
design  which  improve  endurance  and  relia- 
bility, the  speeds  of  these  new  ships,  cargo- 
handling  abUlties,  and  crew  conditions  tiave 
aU  been  substantially  improved.  Their  heavy- 
lift  cargo  gear,  cargo-handling  flexibility, 
special  features  such  as  strengthened  decks, 
quick-opening  liatches  and  many  other 
specialized  capabUltles  make  these  ships 
the  finest  group  of  military  auxiliaries  in  the 
entire  world  today — bar  none. 

Consider  Just  this  one  fact — today,  the 
United  States  has  in  operation  three  times 
as  many  twenty-knot  cargoUners  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

Presently,  In  the  absence  of  full  mobiliza- 
tion and  because  of  our  need  to  earn  and 
conserve  badly  needed  foreign  exchange, 
many  of  these  ships  have  been  retained  In 
their  commercial  trades — but  they  are  ready 
and  available  to  the  defense  establlstmient 
whenever  required  by  our  national  Interests. 
But — and  mark  this  carefully — since  1957  the 
165  new  ships  which  the  subsidized  lines 
liave  built  or  now  have  building  have  re- 
leased an  equal  niunber  of  excellent  C-2  and 
C-3  type  ships — most  of  which  are  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Southeast  Asia  sea-lift.  Without 
this  shipbuilding  program  which  represents 
an  expenditure  of  corporate  funds  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1  billion,  the  United 
States  would  be  in  dire  straits  today. 

THE    NEW    MILITART    AUXTI.IARTEH 

While  this  accomplishment  is  gratifying, 
the  13  companies  presently  associated  in  the 
Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines  are 
on  the  verge  of  exciting  technological  break- 
throughs of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

For  example,  Lykes  has  conceived  and 
developed  at  its  own  expense  Its  new  Seabee 
Class,  which  ships — while  designed  as  com- 
mercial carriers — are  destined  to  become  the 
finest  military  auxiliaries  on  the  high  seas. 
Other  new  concepts — Including  container- 
ships  and  lash  type  ships — wlU  Immeasurably 
strengthen  our  economic  and  military  seallft 
capability. 

These  new  types  of  military  auxiliaries 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  defense 
establishment  can,  and  in  the  future  must, 
be  made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Even 
assuming  that  future  national  Interest  re- 
quires continued  commercial  cargollner  serv- 
ices, the  newest,  the  finest  and  the  most 
useful  of  these  ships  can  be  turned  to  mili- 
tary service  alrnost  instantly,  provided  the 
Defense  Department  Joins  in  implementing 
the  so-called  respond  program  which  CASL 
developed  and  presented  to  the  Navy  and 
Defense   Departments   this  year. 

This  proposal,  now  under  active  study  by 
the  Navy,  D.O.D.  and  D.O.T.,  will  make  sea- 
llft capability  available  to  the  military  on  a 
pre-programmed  basis. 

Let  me  make  this  perfectly  plain — the  mili- 
tary establishment  will  have  Increased  need 
of  the  common  carrier  cargoUners  In  the  near 
future — and  the  CASL  lines  are  wUling  to  co- 
operate completely  with  the  national  inter- 
est. But  this  must  be  based  on  recognition  by 
D.O.T).  of  the  iMsic  long-term  Importance  of 
this  cargoliner  fleet  to  the  United  States 
coupled  with  constructive  changes  in  the 
handling  of  military  seaUft  cargo. 


otra  PATCHWORK  poucnes 


While  In  general  terms  our  national  cargo- 
llner policy  and  its  results  have  been  con- 
structive, the  United  States  has  muddled 
along  with  other  segments  of  our  merchant 
fleet — patching  here  and  there — but  always 
reluctant  to  fix  flrmly  Its  maritime  objectives, 
unable  to  develop  a  logical  cohesive  over-aU 
maritime  policy  and  unwilling  to  dedicate 
the  economic  resources  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment It. 

The  three  decades  which  have  intervened 
since  enactment  of  the  Merctiant  Marine  Act 
have  seen  many  changes  in  the  world-wide 
role  of  the  United  States  in  Its  foreign  trade 
and  in  the  relative  standing  of  its  merchant 
marine  on  the  sea-lanes  of  the  world.  Thus, 
today: 

We  are  the  strongest  economic  and  mUi- 
tary  power  in  the  world  and  a  nation  which 
has  assumed  vast  interpational  commit- 
ments. 

As  a  consequence  of  World  War  II.  we  built 
and  stlU  possess  some  usable  remnants  of  a 
Wor-buUt  fleet. 

Ih  the  two  decades  after  World  War  n  the 
UnitM  States  became  the  bread-basket  of 
the  world.  Cargo  preference  legislation  en- 
abled the  creation  of  a  U.S.  tramp  fleet  using 
war-buUt  ships  and  engaged  largely  in  tlie 
carriage  of  agricultural  aid  cargoes  at  sub- 
sidized rates. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  world's 
major  Importer  of  ores  and  petrolevun  prod- 
ucts and  UB.  citizens  and  citizen  corpora- 
tions own  and  operate  many  ships  of  foreign 
registry  to  supply  some  of  the  capability 
necessary  to  meet  these  rapidly  expanding 
demands. 

In  the  field  of  International  shipping  a 
major  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  size 
and  capabUlty  of  bulk  carriers — but  with 
minor  exception  no  such  shlpe  have  been 
buUt  for  operation  under  the  UB.  flag. 
(Whereas  cargo  tonnage  of  war -built  ships 
was  of  10/15,000  capacity,  today  carriers  buUt 
or  building  range  up  to  250,000  tons.) 

The  domestic  fieet  went  to  war.  and  aa  its 
return  found  that  it  could  not  meet  the  rate 
and  the  competition  of  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Budgetary  limitations  ahd-^ther  factors 
have  severely  restricted  the  construction  of 
an  adequate  fieet  of  new  shifts — and  only 
the  subsidized  cargoUners  have  been  able  to 
replace  significant  portions  of  their  fieet. 

Only  about  20%  of  the  active  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  modem — the  rest  consists  of 
World  War  n  ships  rapidly  approaching  the 
end  of  their  useful  lives. 

In  the  face  of  sweeping  changes  In  our 
world  responsibilities  In  our  foreign  trade,  in 
the  International  shipping  community  and  in 
the  modes  of  ocean  transportation,  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
Its  maritime  problems,  to  redeflne  Its  mari- 
time objectives,  and  to  do  something  about 
them. 

During  the  two  decades  since  World  War  II, 
this  industry  has  been  studied  to  death. 
The  classical  excuse  for  Inaction  by  each 
successive  national  administration  has  been 
the  commissioning  of  still  yet  another  study. 
Probably  the  most  unpleasant  aspect  of 
this  problem  to  our  national  administra- 
tion U  that  if  the  United  States  wants  a  re- 
juvenated and  effective  merchant  marine, 
increased  appropriations  for  operating  as 
well  as  shipyard  support  will  be  required. 
However,  compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  are  expending  in  space  and  in  other  sup- 
port of  the  aerospace  indiistry,  the  increases 
are  relatively  modest. 

Failures  of  the  past  years,  oxir  national 
Indecision  and  shortsighted  policies  have  cre- 
ated an  era  of  Ill-feeling  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  tempered  the  co-operation  of 
labor  to  technological  innovation.  Given  a 
new  climate,  given  a  progressive  program, 
given  common  sense  and  realistic  admimstra- 
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tton  In  national  policy,  the  United  States 
can  count  on  the  full  co-operation  ot  In- 
dustry and  labor — both  of  which  have  tend- 
ered support  to  such  a  program. 

On  May  1  of  this  year,  after  months  of 
consultation  with  all  segments  of  Industry, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  submitted 
to  the  Congress  his  proposals  for  revitalizing 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Regretfully, 
he  reported  that  he  was  unable  to  submit  his 
program  to  the  President  because  of  deep 
divisions  In  the  industry.  He  summarized  the 
situation  by  saying: 

"The  truly  tragic  realization  Is  that  the 
demands  confronting  us  will  produce  the 
very  thing  that  everyone  fears  the  most — 
continuation  of  the  present  financial  and 
administrative  patchwork — fewer  maritime 
jobs — a  shrinking  fleet — less  work  for  Ameri- 
can shipyards — continuing  deterioration  of 
our  competitive  position." 

Plainly,  the  major  opposition  was  gen- 
erated by  shipyards,  shipyard  labor,  and  by 
some  elements  of  seagoing  labor — despite  the 
fact  that  Boyd  committed  the  adminlstra- 
tibn  to  about  33  domestic  ships  a  year,  about 
twice  the  present  level.  The  direct  Increase 
in  shipyard  work  force  was  estimated  at 
about  10,500  new  shipyard  jobs  with  about  an 
equal  increase  in  the  supplier  Industries. 

I  say  to  you,  that  because  of  decades  of 
neglect,  the  United  States  Is  woefully  short 
of  modern  ships  and  the  private  Interest  of 
American  shipyards  and  shipbuilding  labor 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  rapidly  curing 
this  mortal  danger. 

Basically,  the  Boyd  plan  is  sound  and  is 
supported  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
American  shipowners  and  their  seagoing  of- 
ficers and  men.  It  provides  a  sound  approach 
to  a  comprehensive  program  benefitting  all 
segments  of  our  merchant  fleet.  The  hour  is 
late,  the  challenge  is  great,  but  the  future  is 
golden.  I  say  to  you,  the  Boyd  plan  Is  con- 
structive and  deserves  the  support  of 
Congress. 

With  forebearance  and  some  submergence 
of  private  interest  to  national  need,  we  can 
win  for  ourselves  and  children,  the  security 
and  the  economic  opportunity  inherent  in  a 
strong  and  vigorous  American  merchant 
marine. 

[Rom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  May  24, 
1967] 

Amesican-Flag  Flzet 

There  has  long  been  general  agreement 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  Is 
outdated;  that  the  policies  called  for  under 
that  measure  cannot  provide  the  country 
with  an  adequate  American-flag  fleet.  Suc- 
ceeding Presidents  have  called  for  an  up- 
dating of  the  act.  President  Johnson  has 
pressed  and  Is  still  pressing  for  appropriate 
action.  FrcMn  the  start  the  question  has  been: 
What  should  be  done? 

The  job  of  preparing  proposed  new  mari- 
time policies  was  assigned  some  time  ago  to 
Alan  8.  Boyd,  who  has  since  become  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  He  has  finished  the 
job  and  controversy  has  followed,  particu- 
larly over  his  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  some  American  ships  in  low-cost  foreign 
yards  and  the  placing  of  Federal  maritime 
agencies  in  the  Transptortatlon  Department. 

In  bis  National  Maritime  Day  address  here 
Monday  Mr.  Boyd  suggested  that  his  pro- 
posals could  be  the  ooimtry's  last  chance  to 
move  from  the  policies  adopted  30  years  ago 
to  new  policies  that  would  assure  an  ade- 
quate fleet  In  the  present-day,  highly  com- 
petitive shlp-buUdlng  and  8hlp-<q>eratlng 
fields.  His  warning  obviously  must  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  various  ship  interests  from 
labor  to  management,  from  building  to 
operation. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  come  under  continuous  at- 
tack in  our  Nation.  Tne  attacks  have 
been  launched  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
designed  to  still  a  battle  for  the  people. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  a  good  war.  It  is  an  attempt, 
the  first  in  our  history,  to  cut  across  the 
lines  of  bureaucracy  and  to  meet  the 
problem  of  poverty  on  all  levels.  Poverty 
is  not  simply  to  be  solved  by  approval  of 
welfare  payments  from  one  agency  nor 
by  authorization  for  low-rent  housing 
by  another  agency.  Poverty  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  evil  with  many 
facets. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  tackled  the  problem  that  way. 

The  OEOs  work  rightfully  should  be 
under  constant  critical  review.  It  should 
be  improved  as  ways  to  improve  it  are 
discovered.  But  the  program  does  not  de- 
serve the  continuing  carping  of  those 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  kill  it. 

One  of  the  Nation  s  distinguished  jour- 
nalists, Roscoe  Drummond,  has  skillfully 
and  accurately  written  of  the  need  for 
going  ahead  with  the  war  on  poverty.  He 
has  clearly  pointed  out  that  although  this 
war  needs  innovation.  It  also  needs  con- 
tinued congressional  support.  It  has  the 
support,  Mr.  Drummond  writes,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  voters. 

Mr.  Drummond's  words  should  be  read 
by  all  Americans  and  particularly  by 
those  in  Congress  who  face  the  primary 
responsibility  of  making  the  first  judg- 
ment of  the  OEO  program. 

I  commend  Mr.  Drummond  for  his 
astute  observations  and  respectfully  re- 
quest permission  to  enter  his  newspaper 
column  of  May  31  in  today's  proceedings. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1967] 

The  War  on  Shriver. — Public  Backs 

Fight  on  Poverty 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

The  Americin  people  are  malting  no  mis- 
take in  giving  their  strong  support  to  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Voters  are  60  per  cent  behind  the  war  on 
poverty  and  want  it  continued  or  expai:ded, 
the  Harris  Survey  shows.  Public  support  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  accept 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane,  and  intelligent  pro- 
grams of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  the  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, launching  its  own  "opportunity  cru- 
sade," avows  that  it  favors  all  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  backs  all  of  the  anti- 
poverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole  thing 
differently. 

Svu«ly  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Why,  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon  to 
defend  his  proposed  budget,  should  Sargent 
Shrlver,  the  coordinator-in-chief  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much  criticism 
for  his  administration  of  the  program?  Has 
he  been  a  flop?  Has  he  been  Incompetent? 
Has  he  been  a  dull-minded  and  routine  ad- 
ministrator? 

No  one  will  argue,  certainly  not  Shriver, 
that  everything  has  come  up  roses  in  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the  vol- 
ume and  sharpness  of  the  Republican  at- 
tacks on  the  OEO,  bo  the  point  that  it  ought 
to  be  closed  out  and  the  programs  spnnkied 
around  the  already  overburdened  Washing, 
ton  bureaucracy,  are  excessive  and  il'.-con- 
sldered. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  borne  in  mir.d: 

1.  Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  the 
extremists  who  pretty  much  cancel  each 
other  out — those  who  attack  Shrlver  because 
they  don't  want  the  war  on  poverty  :o  be 
doing  anything  and  those  who  want  Shriver 
to  be  asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  Is 
now  doing. 

2.  The  OEO  has  made  mistakes  They 
should  be  recognized  pnd  corrected.  Th?  new 
antipoverty  bill  now  before  Congress  e.'-eatly 
tightens  the  program.  But  the  OEO  '.v.\a  to 
do  things  quickly  In  its  early  period  ?rd  ob- 
viously it  has  not  done  them  well  But  let's 
not  forget  that  If  there  were  no  OEO  there 
would  be  no  war  on  poverty.  There  would  be 
no  Headstart.  There  would  be  no  Job  Corps. 
There  would  be  no  Community  Action  and. 
above  all,  there  would  be  little  recognition 
on  the  part  of  middle-class  Americans  that 
poverty  In  the  United  States  acutely  exists— 
32  million  men,  women,  and  children  beneath 
the  poverty  line  who  must  be  relieved. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
war  on  poverty  continues  to  need  Innova- 
tive, pioneering.  open-minded.  lets-try 
leadership.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury 
these  new  and  experimental  programs  m  ex- 
isting departments  which  have  more  than 
they  can  do  already  and  too  many  ofBclals 
wedded  to  old  programs. 
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PRESIDENT  AUTHORIZES  SPECIAL 
EFFORT  TO  COPE  WITH  POLLU- 
TION OF  SEAS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  MeeesI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  L?  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  last  week  authorized  a  special 
effort  to  study  methods  of  strengthening 
this  Nation's  ability  to  prevent  and  cope 
with  oil  and  other  pollutant  spillages  at 
sea.  I  applaud  his  most  timely  action  In 
the  Interest  of  preserving  our  oceanic 
and  costal  resources.  I  do  so  particularly 
as  a  Congressman  from  Washington 
State  wWch  has  a  long  coastline  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Inland,  saltwater 
beachllne  subject  to  such  potential  pol- 
lutant damages. 

The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Trans- 
portation were  directed  to  head  the  ef- 
fort and  to  provide  recommendations  to 
the  President  within  90  days.  The  expe- 
diency attached  to  this  work  by  the 
President  Is  well  taken. 

Americans  were  awakened  by  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  accident  off  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land to  what  has  long  been  accepted  as 
routine  destruction  of  our  coastal  vege- 
tation and  blotlc  life. 

The  ship  broke  open  after  hitting  a 
reef  and  released  several  thousand  tons 
of  crude  oil  Into  the  ocean.  The  black 
film  blotted  out  nearly  100  miles  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  covering  waterfowl,  kill- 
ing blotlc  life,  and  cloelng  many  fishing 
harbors. 

Tbia  accident  brought  to  light  the 
many  oil  spillages  of  a  smaller  nature 


which  continually  blight  the  coastlines 
of  the  world.  Some  are  caused  by  ships 
during  their  tank  cleaning  (^leratlons. 
Others  are  said  to  be  caused  by  oil  leak- 
ing from  tankers  which  were  sunk  dur- 
ing World  War  U. 

Residents  of  the  Puget  Sound  area  in 
Washington  State  are  fortunate  in  that 
so  far  no  major  oil  flicks  nor  shipwrecks 
have  occurred.  However,  not  many  years 
ago  a  vessel  did  go  aground  in  upper 
Puget  Sound.  There  was  oil  leakage 
which  did  cover  much  of  the  adjacent 
waters  and  beaches.  The  damage,  luck- 
ily, was  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  it  might 
have  been. 

In  my  own  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, bordering  on  Puget  Sound,  there 
are  oil  refineries  and  oil  docks,  all  serv- 
iced by  ocean-going  vessels.  As  we  all 
know,  ship  sizes  are  increasing  and  ship 
traffic  in  Puget  Sound  is  growing.  The 
damage  to  marine  life  and  to  property 
would  be  immense  if  any  of  these  huge 
oil -carrying  vessels  were  to  be  involved 
in  a  major  collision  or  to  sink  in  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  Puget  Sound. 

Secretaries  Boyd  and  Udall  have,  with- 
in their  respective  Departments,  the  ex- 
isting authority  and  talent  to  develop  a 
significant  program  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. Their  directives  from  the  Presi- 
dent were  specific.  "Among  the  areas 
which  you  should  consider,"  he  said,  "are 
these'": 

The  prevention  of  spillage  accidents 
through  the  design  of  vessels  and  through 
control  of  the  movement  of  vessels  carrr- 
inp  hazardous  material: 

Techniques  for  detection,  recovery  and 
neutralization  of  spilled  pollutants; 

Preventive  measures  relating  to  off- 
shore production  of  oil  and  other  min- 
erals; 

Opportunities  for  broad  international 
cooperation  in  the  program; 

And  development  of  contingency  plans 
to  deal  with  spillage  emergencies. 

These  areas  of  study  point  out  the  vast 
ramifications  of  pollutant  spillages  at 
sea.  .\nd  I  speak  of  ramifications  well 
documented  by  the  aftermath  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster.  Waterfowl  could 
not  fiy  or  protect  themselves  from  the 
cold  because  their  feathers  were  coated 
with  oil,  beaches  were  void  of  the  tourists 
so  necessary  to  the  local  economy,  and  a 
nation  was  restrained  from  protecting  It- 
self due  to  the  legal  Implications  of  de- 
stroying a  foreign  ship  In  International 
waters. 

Clearly,  the  task  facing  Secretaries 
Boyd  and  Udall  Is  broad  in  scope  and 
urgent  In  need.  Not  only  oil  pollution  but 
other  waste  discharges  are  a  threat  of 
Irreparable  damage  to  wildlife,  recrea- 
tional resources  and  valuable  fisheries. 
I  await  with  great  anticipation  the  rec- 
ommendations that  the  President  will 
receive. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REQUESTED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
Resolution  315,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  coimcil  at  a  meeting 
on  May  18.  An  increase  in  social  security 
is  of  vital  concern  to  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  am  therefore  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Resolution  315 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  members 
and  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  proposed 
increase  of  twenty  per  cent  in  Social 
Security  payments 

Whereas,  The  Senior  Citizens  of  our  Nation 
include  a  great  majority  of  elderly  men  and 
women  who  rely  solely  upon  the  Social  Se- 
curity payments  they  receive  for  their  sub- 
sistence, care  and  shelter;  and 

Whereas,  Living  costs  under  preeent  con- 
ditions make  it  dlfBcult  for  these  elder  citi- 
zens to  meet  their  financial  needs  without  a 
realistic  increase  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson's  proposal  that 
Social  Security  payments  be  increased  to  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  is  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  members  of  the  Senior  Citizens' 
Central  Asaociation  of  PhUadeiphla;  there- 
fore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  favor  and 
support  the  proposed  Increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  Social  Sectirity  payments. 

Resolved.    That    certified    copies    of    this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  and  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and    Means   Committee   sis   evidence   of   the 
sincere  sentiments  of  this  legislative  body. 
Path.  D'Ortona, 
President  of  City  Council. 
Attest: 

NATHAM  WOLFICAN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


NO  THIRD  CHANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  after  my  return  as  an  observer  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
during  the  elections  in  Santo  Domingo. 
I  stated  that  we  had  been  lucky  and  had 
been  afforded  a  second  chance  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  said  at  the  time 
that  things  would  work  out  provided  we 
manifested  a  genuine  interest  and  con- 
cern, a  disinterested  concern  In  aiding 
and  helping  this  Indomitable  people.  I 
stated  that  President  Balaguer  had  won 
fair  and  square  and  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  that  the  Dominican  people  had 
shown  the  world  they  were  orderly,  law 
abiding,  and  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  develop  in  peace.  I  also  said  that  com- 


pletely surrounding  this  country  was 
trouble;  too  close  to  Cuba  and  also 
sharing  the  Island  with  another  troubled 
country. 

I  firmly  believe  In  the  ability  of  the 
Dominican  citizens  to  seek  out  their  own 
destiny,  In  a  competent,  civilized,  and  or- 
derly fashion.  But  we  must  not  wait  for 
emergencies  to  develop  In  order  to  show 
concern  and  then  react  out  of  emergency 
or  crisis.  Now  is  the  time.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  President  Balaguer  Is  con- 
fronted by  a  serious,  indeed  an  insidious, 
threat. 

The  New  York  Spanish  language  dally 
El  EWario  La  Prensa.  had  sui  apt  and  well- 
written  editorial  on  this  subject  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  it  at 
this  point: 

Dominican  Reality 

Six  years  ago.  Tuesday,  Oenerallssimo 
Rafael  Lieonldas  Trujlllo  was  shot  to  death 
by  assassins. 

The  end  of  the  dictatorship  failed  to  bring 
peace  or  prosi>erlty  to  the  Dominican  Be- 
public.  After  31  years  of  dictatorship  the 
people  were  ill-prepared  for  democracy  and 
In  the  last  six  years  the  nation  has  had  six 
governments  and  a  bloody  civil  war,  checked 
only  by  the  mterventlon  of  American  troops 
with  the  belt  ted  acquiescence  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

This  Republic  of  four-million  people  which 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  tried  to 
make  a  show-case  for  democracy  In  the  Car- 
ibbean, stUl  seethes  with  plots  and  schemes 
which  are  not  contributing  to  the  stablUty  of 
its  government. 

At  the  helm  of  the  nation  now  is  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  whose  efforts  to  keep  po- 
litical peace,  distract  blm  from  the  pressing 
need  of  getting  the  country  out  of  Its  severe 
economic  dUemma. 

Dr.  Balaguer,  now  59.  served  TYuJlllo  as  a 
diplomat,  cabinet  minister  and  makeshift 
president.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  is  entitled  to  run  his  country.  He  won,  by 
overwhelming  majority,  last  year's  elections. 
running  against  former  President  Juan 
Bosch,  and  he  controls  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

President  Balaguer  has  tried  to  shy  away 
from  the  ostentation  of  the  TTujillo  era  and 
he  lives  simply  In  a  two-story  villa  on  one  of 
the  capital's  most  pleasant  avenues.  He  Is 
credited  with  being  honest  and  sincere  In  bis 
struggle  to  maintain  political  peace,  but  ter- 
rorism. Intolerance  and  vendettas  are  still 
rampant.  To  this  we  have  to  add  the  un- 
avoidable fact  that  the  military,  even  though 
not  actually  ruling,  are  still  a  very  powerful 
force.  In  fact  many  believe  that  the  President 
could  not  last  long  if  he  clashes  with  the 
armed  forces  as  President  Bosch  did. 

Our  hope  Is  that  President  Balaguer  would 
be  able  to  keep  Internal  peace  In  his  country 
in  such  a  way  that  he  would  be  free  to  devote 
ail  his  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
economic  problems  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

We  know  that  peace  and  prosperity  are 
his  aims  and  we  wish  he  will  be  able  to  attain 
them  in  a  democratic  way,  for  the  good  of 
the  Dominican  RepubUc. 


ZION  BESIEGED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
person  In  the  world  who  has  thrilled  at 
the  birth — or  renewal— of  Israel — Zion — 
feels  deep  concern  and  foreboding  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  In  the  Near 
East.  Dictator  Nasser,  like  a  Philistine  of 
old.  proclaims  undying  enmity  toward 
Israel  and  couples  it  with  a  death  threat. 
For  those  of  us  who  believe  in  democracy 
and  the  creative  forces  in  this  human 
existence  in  this  dark  hour  abide  in  the 
secure  faith  that  the  star  of  David  will 
shine  as  ever  and  guide  this  infant,  yet 
ancient,  country  and  deliver  it  in  liberty 
and  freedom. 

In  today's  Washington  News,  a  very 
well  written  and  timely  article  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Herling.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Hate  in  the  Worlo 
(By  Jckhn  Herling) 

Maybe — ^Ju«t  maybe — the  present  Arab- 
IsraeU  crisis  will  abate.  Whether  It  slackens 
or  escalates,  many  Amertcans  find  themselves 
emotlonaUy  Involved,  fearful  for  the  future 
ot  Israel,  a  nation  whose  development  Is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  our  time. 

When  wlU  there  be  peace  between  Arabs 
and  Jews?  Mrs.  Oolda  Melr,  formerly  Israel's 
foreign  secretary,  once  answered :  "When  the 
Arabs  love  their  children  more  than  they 
bate  the  Jews." 

For  19  years  now,  the  Jews  of  Israel,  thru 
their  government,  their  cultural  endeavors 
and  thru  their  trade  unions  have  sought  to 
find  wa3rs,  direct  and  indirect,  to  bring  about 
a  formula  of  understanding  with  their  Arab 
neighbors.  To  no  avail. 

The  xaon  the  Israelis  strive  in  this  direcr 
tlon,  the  angrier  the  Arabs  get. 

When  the  Israelis  made  their  Africa-Asia 
Institute  a  great  center  for  the  technical 
training  for  people  of  other  nations,  Cairo's 
fury  mounted.  PrcHn  many  African  and 
Asian  countries  came  men  and  women  to 
learn  from  the  Israelis  how  beet  to  organize 
themselves  into  effective  instruments  of  so- 
cial change  in  their  developing  countries. 

They  had  gathered  courage  and  knowledge 
from  the  example  of  Israel.  If  Israel  could 
make  the  desert  blown,  they  too  vrlth  their 
more  fertile  land  should  be  able  to  gg  and  do 
likewise.  So  for  several  years  Tel  Aviv  had 
become  a  Mecca — if  you'll  excuse  the  expres- 
tUm—tOT  builders  of  co-operatlvee,  for  the 
training  at  teachers,  for  trade  union  organiz- 
ers. Again,  this  kind  of  activity  drove  the 
Nasserian  Arabs  wild. 

When  the  Israelis  said  to  the  neighboring 
countries — "Oome,  let  us  harness  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  and  bring  power  and  pros- 
perity— and  peace — to  all  people,"  the  Arabs 
answered,  in  effect:  "Drop  dead." 

A  terribly  irony  grins  up  wickedly  In  the 
fact  that  l^ypt  and  Syria,  which  call  them- 
selves socialist  countries,  have  trained  their 
guns  at  the  heart  and  brain  of  what  Is  surely 
one  of  the  most  effective  social  democracies 
m  the  world.  What  makes  It  even  more  ter- 
rlMe  Is  that  Nasser  openly  flaunts  their  in- 
tention to  murder  Israel.  He  Is  the  author  of 
a  literature  of  assassination. 

The  enthusitism  and  admiration  of  visi- 
tors to  Israel  often  embarrass  the  Israelis, 
who  say:  "We're  not  that  good.  Nobody  can 
be." 

But,  despite  such  disclaimers,  the  Israelis 
value  especially  the  support  of  the  free  trade 
union  movement  of  the  world.  The  Isri 
trade  union  movement — the  Histadru 
many-faceted  thing.  It  created  the  econi 
of  the  nation,  it  educated  the  people,  and  It 
transformed  a  haven  of  refuge  from  perse- 
cution into  a  beautiful  land.  Perhaps  If  the 
laraeUs  had  been  less  successful,  the  Arabs 
would  be  less  envious. 


While  quite  obviously  the  Arab  neurosis 
must  some  day  yield  to  massive  therapy,  the 
present  crisis  requires  handling  now. 

In  this  cotintry,  the  maritime  xinlons  have 
warned  that  they  would  boycott  Egypt- 
bound  ships  If  the  United  Arab  Republic 
moves  to  implement  the  threat  to  shipping 
in  the  OuU  of  Aqaba  which  would  cut  off 
the  Israeli  port  of  EHIat.  The  calling  of  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Division 
of  the  International  Transport  Workers  Fed- 
eration Is  being  urged  by  Joseph  Curran  of 
the  National  Maritime  TJlilon.  In  addition, 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  the  Trade  Union  Secretariat 
of  the  Common  Market,  GRIT — the  Inter- 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  the  Dutch  Labor 
Federation  already  have  pledged  their  back- 
ing. 

LET'S  MAKE  WAR  ON  POVERTY,  NOT 
ON  SHRTVER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  indude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Con- 
gress must  come  to  grips  again  with  the 
poverty  program.  The  administration's 
proposals  for  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  ere  before  us,  and 
they  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  action  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  When  the 
PKJverty  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  admlnistrf  tlon  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  basic  concept  un- 
derlying it,  will  be  subjected  to  violent 
and  msissive  attack.  We  are  already  on 
notice  that  our  friends  on  the  minority 
side  intend  to  offer  amendments  dis- 
mantling the  program,  similar  in  spirit 
to  those  they  offered  to  scuttle  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  is,  of  course,  their  unquestioned 
privilege,  but  I  think  they  ought  not  to 
take  too  much  comfort  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
with  them  in  their  plans. 

The  American  people  are  sometimes 
impatient,  but  they  have  never,  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  been  accurately 
accused  of  lacking  in  compassion  and  a 
sense  of  Justice.  The  poverty  program,  as 
the  Harris  survey  shows,  appeals  strong- 
ly to  the  people  of  this  country  for  just 
these  reasons. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  a  distinguished 
columnist,  but  one  who  has  never  been 
thought  of  as  a  "knee-Jerk  liberal,"  has 
recently  written  an  excellent  piece  on 
public  support  for  the  poverty  program, 
and  for  the  superb  Job  Sargent  Shrlver 
has  done  as  Director  of  OEO.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond points  out  that  Mr.  Shrlver  is  the 
last  person  In  the  world  to  assert  that 

EO  is  perfect.  But  he  also  points  out 
that  the  "volume  and  sharpness  of  the 
Republican  attacks  on  GEO,  to  the  point 
that  it  ought  to  be  closed  out  and  the 
programs  sprinkled  about  the  already 
overburdened  Washington  bureaucracy, 
are  excessive  and  ill-considered." 


I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  not 
have  a  repetition  of  what  happened  with 
the  education  bill  when  we  take  up  pov- 
erty. I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  reasoned 
debate  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  program 
and  a  concerted  effoit  to  Improve  it.  I 
hope,  In  short,  that  we  will  respond  to  the 
public  faith  in  this  program  by 
strengthening  it,  not  by  using  it  as  a 
sacrificial  lamb  on  the  altar  of  the  1968 
elections. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
Drummond  column,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  31,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Thk  War  on  Shriveb — Public  Backs  Fight 
on  povertt 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

He  American  people  are  making  no  mis- 
take In  giving  their  strong  support  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Voters  are  60  per  cent  behind  the  war  on 
poverty  and  want  it  continued  or  expanded, 
the  Harris  Survey  shows.  Public  support  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  come  to  accept 
the  war  on  jjoverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane,  and  intelligent  programs 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  the  Republican  leadership  In  Con- 
gress, launching  Its  own  "opportunity 
crusade,"  avows  that  it  favors  all  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  and  backs  all  of  the 
antlpoverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole 
thing  differently. 

Surely  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Why,  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon  to 
defend  his  proposed  budget,  should  Sargent 
Shrlver,  the  coordlnator-ln-chlef  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much  criticism 
for  his  administration  of  the  program?  Has 
he  been  a  flop?  Has  he  been  incompetent? 
Has  he  been  a  dull-minded  and  routine  ad- 
ministrator? 

No  one  will  argue,  certainly  not  Shrlver, 
that  everything  has  come  up  roses  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the 
volume  and  sharpness  of  the  Republican 
attacks  on  the  OEO,  to  the  point  that  It 
ought  to  be  closed  out  and  the  programs 
sprinkled  around  the  already  overburdened 
Washington  bureaucracy,  are  excessive  and 
Ill-considered. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind: 

1.  Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  the 
extremists  who  pretty  much  cancel  each 
other  out — those  who  attack  Shrlver  because 
they  don't  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  be  do- 
ing anything  and  those  who  want  Shrlver  to 
be  asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  is  now 
doing. 

a.  The  OEO  has  made  mistakes.  They 
should  be  recognized  and  corrected.  The  new 
antlpKJverty  bill  now  before  Congress  greatly 
tightens  the  program.  But  the  OEO  had  to 
do  things  quickly  tn  Its  early  period  and 
obviously  it  has  not  done  them  well.  But  let's 
not  forget  that  if  there  were  no  OEO  there 
would  be  no  war  on  poverty.  There  would  be 
no  Headstart.  There  would  be  no  Job  Corps. 
There  would  be  no  Community  Action  and. 
above  all,  there  would  be  little  recognition 
on  the  part  of  middle-class  America  that 
p>overty  in  the  United  States  acutely  exists — 
32  million  men.  women,  and  children  be- 
neath the  poverty  line  who  must  be  relieved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  war 
on  poverty  continues  to  need  innovative, 
pioneering,  open-minded,  let's-try  leadership. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  experimental  programs  In  existing  de- 
partments which  have  more  than  they  can 
do  already  and  too  many  officials  wedded  to 
old  programs. 


June  ly  1967 
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MAYOR  TATE  EXPRESSES  THE 
PRIDE  OP  PHILADELPHIA  IN  THE 
ELEVA-nON  OP  JOHN  J.  KROL  TO 
CARDINAL- ARCHBISHOP 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia, 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  who  is  now  out  of  the 
country,  has  requested,  through  his 
office,  that  I  express  the  honor  felt  and 
pride  taken  in  the  appointment  of  John 
J.  Krol  as  cardinal-archbishop  of  the 
Philadelphia  archdiocese.  This  same 
feeling  is  shared  by  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia delegation  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  is  the  third  cardinal  for 
Riiladelphla  since  it  was  designated  an 
archdiocese  in  1875. 

Cardinal  Krol  is  a  native  of  Cleveland. 
The  fourth  of  eight  children  bom  to  his 
immigrant  Polish  parents,  John  and 
Anna  Krol.  As  a  boy,  Cardinal  Krol  sold 
newspapers  and  worked  in  a  grocery  and 
box  factory  to  help  support  his  family. 

Cardinal  Krol  received  his  schooling 
in  Cleveland,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood there  on  February  20,  1937,  named 
a  monsignor  in  1951,  and  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  in  1953  to  serve  as  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Cleveland  diocese.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  on  February  15,  1961,  as 
archbishop  and  spiritual  leader  of  the 
1,300,000  Roman  Catholics  In  the  Phila- 
delphia and  five-county  area  comprising 
the  archdiocese. 

At  the  time  of  his  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointment, Cardinal  Krol  was  in  Rome 
helping  to  prepare  for  the  second  Vati- 
can Council,  one  of  the  few  Americans 
engaged  for  2  years  in  lajdng  the 
groundwork  for  the  historic  session.  He 
served  on  one  of  the  10  major  commais- 
sions  tn  preparation  for  the  coimcil  and 
after  the  council  opened  he  served  as  one 
of  the  six  under  secretaries,  helping  to 
record  the  voluminous  proceedings  and 
votes. 

Following  the  Vatican  Council,  Car- 
dinal Krol  was  one  of  two  American 
members  of  a  new  central  commission  at 
the  Vatican  which  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  furthering  the  Vatican  Council's 
work  and  interpreting  its  decrees  and 
declarations.  This  past  weekend,  he  was 
accorded  a  new  honor  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  one  of  four  Amer- 
ican prelates  named  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Bishops  to  represent  the 
church  in  this  country  at  the  Worldwide 
Synod  of  Bishops  to  be  held  at  the 
Vatican  beginning  September  29. 

Several  years  ago.  Cardinal  Krol  cre- 
ated a  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
for  the  archdiocese,  headed  by  Auxiliary 
Bishop  John  J.  Graham,  with  six  priests 
and  four  laymen  as  its  members.  He  said 
that  the  commission  would  direct  both 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  apos- 
tolate  for  racial  harmony. 

For  years  Cardinal  Krol  led  the  fight 
for  liberalization  of  the  Nation's  immi- 


gration law,  calling  the  quota  system  re- 
strictive and  selfish. 

Last  September,  Cardinal  Krol  ad- 
dressed the  annual  dinner  of  the  Church 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  Episcopal  lay- 
men's group,  at  the  Union  League,  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  leader  to  do  so. 
On  April  22,  1967,  he  addressed  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Churches  at  their  annual  meeting.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  28  years  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  addressed 
the  group. 

Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Area  Methodist  Church,  said  of 
the  elevation  to  cardinal  "all  faiths  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  will  rejoice  in 
Archbishop  Krol's  elevation  to  the  cardl- 
nalate." 

His  service  in  his  archdiocese  and  Second 
Vatican  CoimcU,  as  well  as  his  leadership  in 
the  ecumenical  movement,  have  all  pointed 
to  his  selection  to  this  high  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility— 

Bishop  Corson  said — 

It  is  our  hope  that  Cardinal  Krol  may 
remain  in  Philadelphia  where  his  influence 
transcends  denominational  lines  and  is  felt 
in  every  aspect  of  our  community  life. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Tuesday,  May 
30,  carried  the  following  editorial: 

PRmADELPHU    HONOaZD 

Not  only  the  1,300.000  OatboUca  in  the 
flve  county  Archdiocese,  but  all  residents  of 
the  Philadelphia  area,  can  take  pride  in  the 
appointment  of  John  J.  Krol  as  Cardinal- 
Archbishop. 

Since  be  succeeded  the  late  Cardinal 
O'Hara  little  more  than  six  years  ago.  Cardi- 
nal Krol  has  made  himself  a  part  of  PhUa- 
delphla.  He  assumed  a  prominent  role  In  the 
deUberatlons  of  Vatican  n,  and  demon- 
strated leadership  in  promoting  liturgical  re- 
form and  good  racial  relations  In  his  Jurla- 
dictlon. 

An  able  administrator,  and  a  devout 
churchmen,  whoee  genial  personality  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  ecu- 
menical brotherhood  among  all  religions,  the 
Cardinal  will  have  the  beet  wishes  of  PhUa- 
delphians  for  bis  continued  success  In  his 
chosen  apostolate. 


SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased,  as  a  pro- 
ponent for  building  for  the  future,  that 
the  President  has  made  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  supersonic  transport. 
New  Mexico,  like  aviation,  has  made  gi- 
gantic progress  during  the  past  60  years 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  advent  of 
the  SST  will  carry  with  it  even  greater 
progress  for  New  Mexico  and  the  South- 
west. There  has  been  considerable  men- 
tion by  the  media,  the  Government,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  SST  and  the  user 
airlines  of  the  great  advantages  to  the 
world  of  bringing  overseas  continents  and 
their  peoples  closer  in  time.  This  is  also 


true  for  distant  places  within  our  shores. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  the  southwest 
and  New  Mexico  that  its  people  will  be 
closer  in  time  to  other  major  cities  of 
the  world.  The  advent  of  the  SST  will 
mean  even  greater  accessibility  for  busi- 
ness to  come  to  New  Mexico  and  New 
Mexicans  to  pursue  business  ventures 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  In  the  wake  of  faster  trans- 
portation has  always  been  rc4>id  growth 
and  economic  advances.  The  commercial 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas  will  have 
a  vast  economic  impact  on  our  State.  No 
longer  will  soimd  business  ventures  and 
imtapped  resources  of  an  area  be  stymied 
by  the  limitations  of  time  to  our  lead- 
ers of  commerce  and  industry. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Albu- 
querque Journal,  a  newspaper  that  serves 
the  State  I  am  proud  to  represent.  In 
addition  to  endorsing  the  President's  de- 
cision to  proceed,  the  editorial  warns 
that  when  the  SST  ajjpears  on  the  avia- 
tion scene  in  the  seventies,  the  commu- 
nities and  areas  that  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  the  SST  must  ber  eady  to 
handle  this  type  of  aircraft.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  SST  files.  New  Mex- 
ico, in  the  spirit  of  the  progress  it  has 
exhibited  during  its  parallel  growth  with 
aviation,  will  have  met  the  challenge  and 
will  be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of 
far-reaching  benefits  this  magnificent 
airplane  will  bring  to  the  State  and  the 
great  Southwest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BxTnjDiNa   FOE  PnTtms 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  (SST)  is  a  commendable  if 
tardy  one. 

It  cocnes  some  eight  years  after  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  first  considered  the 
project  and  puts  the  U.S.  far  behind  two 
foreign  competitors  in  the  supersonic  trans- 
port race.  A  Prench-Brltish  combine  is  ex- 
pected to  have  Its  SST — ^the  Concorde — In 
commercial  service  by  1971  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  version,  the  TU-144,  may  be  flying 
passengers  even  before  that. 

Johnson's  decision  alms  at  having  our  SST 
in  the  air  by  1070  and  In  commercial  service 
by  1974. 

The  advantage  of  the  American  SST.  as 
platmed  Is  that  It  will  be  bigger  and  much 
faster  than  either  of  the  foreign  competi- 
tors. It  wlU  travel  1800  miles  per  hour  and 
carry  300  passengers.  The  Concorde  and  TU- 
144,  which  closely  resemble  each  other,  will 
be  about  20  per  cent  slower  and  have  50  per 
cent  less  passenger  capacity. 

Johnson  noted  that.  "Although  the  prom- 
ise of  the  supersonic  transport  Is  great,  the 
program  still  carries  high  tectmical  and  fl- 
nanclal  risks." 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd 
claims  airlines  already  have  ordered  113  of 
our  supersonic  transports  and  expects  300  to 
be  built  and  sold,  a  figure  he  said  was  based 
on  the  most  pessimistic  projections. 

If  Boyd  is  correct,  the  financial  risks  wlU 
be  minimal.  In  any  event,  the  SST  race  was 
one  we  couldn't  afford  to  stay  out  of.  It  will 
provide  a  great  stimulant  not  only  to  our 
national  pride  but  to  our  economy  as  well. 

Johnson's  decision  also  serves  notice  on  a 
number  of  cities.  Including  Albuquerque, 
that  they  too  must  start  building  for  the 
Bupersomc  age.  Albuquerque's  Sunport  ob- 
viously Isn't  suited  for  SSTb  and  there  has 
been  criticism  that  it  Is  not  even  safe  for 
present  commercial  planes.  The  city  should 
begin  action  immediately  toward  the  acqulsl- 
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tloa  of  land  and  the  flnanclng  of  an  airport 
adequate  to  handle  the  planes  that  will  be 
flying  In  a  few  short  years. 


SHE'S  OURS  BY  CHOICE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevili.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Ala- 
bamlan  is  justly  proud  of  our  Miss  Sylvia 
Hitchcock.  Miss  Hitchcock,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  was  recently 
chosen  Miss  U.S  A. 

With  the  consent  of  the  House,  I  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  editorial 
from  the  Oadsden  Times,  Gadsden,  Ala., 
which  I  believe  appropriately  describes 
the  feeling  of  every  Alabamian  toward 
our  Miss  U.S.A. : 

She's  Otms  bt  Choice 

Dear  Sylvia  HrrcHcocK:  Thank  you  for 
choosing  Alabama! 

We  greatly  admire  your  taste. 

We  also  admire  the  20-20  vision  of  judges 
who  decided  In  the  Saturday  night  Miss  USA 
contest  that  of  all  the  dazzling  beautiful 
girls  who  competed,  it  was  you  who  deserved 
the  title. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  were  bom 
in  Massachusetts  and  that  diiring  vacation 
"home"  Is  now  Miami. 

But  for  the  core  of  these  crucial  years — 
jouT  education,  the  founding  of  lifelong 
friendships — you  have  chosen  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama. 

Good  for  you. 

This  makes  you  one  of  us. 

We  hope  you  Will  stay. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  our  state 
has  much  to  offer  to  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful, the  young  and  talented,  the  young  and 
ambitious. 

But  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  you  have  to 
offer  us. 

The  nation  will  watch  with  pride  as  you 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
verse contest  later  this  summer. 

And  when  it  is  all  over  we  will  welcome 
you  "home"  to  Alabama. 


ALBERT    RAINS    SPEECH    CONTEST 
WINNERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BevillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
a  great  gentleman,  a  distinguished  law- 
maker, a  prominent  Alabamian,  and  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  Al- 
bert Rains,  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  suggested 
an  annual  speech  contest  to  be  held  at 
Snead  College,  in  Boaz,  Ala.  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  school  has  held 
this  annual  contest.  Speech  subjects  deal 
with  current  problems,  as  suggested  by 
Congressman  Rains. 

This  year's  subject  was:  "Air  Pollution, 
a  National  Problem."  Michael  Neighbors, 
Route  3,  AlbertvlUe,  Ala.,  won  first  place; 


Miss  Brenda  Heard,  Route  4,  Boaz,  Ala., 
won  second  place ;  and  Miss  Marsha  Gar- 
ner, AlbertvlUe,  Ala.,  won  third  place. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  this  contest, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  the  win- 
ning speeches  placed  in  the  Record. 
With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  continue  this  fine  tradition, 
and  place  the  winning  speeches  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  They  are  as  follows: 
Am  PoLLxmoN 
(By  Michael  Neighbors) 

Honorable  Judges,  faculty,  fellow  students 
and  friends. 

An  analysis  of  polluted  air  today  indicates 
one  part  oxygen,  four  parts  nitrogen  and  ten 
parts  greed,  public  apathy,  neglect,  and  mis- 
management. 

Already  a  world  wide  problem,  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  result  of  our  trend  toward  urban 
living.  From  such  diverte  sources  as  auto- 
moDlles,  apartment  buU<ilngs.  steel  mills  and 
even  our  homes  come  pollutants  In  every 
conceivable  form.  Primarily  an  urban  prob- 
lem, air  pollution  today  afflicts  more  than 
7,000  urban  areas  inhibited  by  115,000,000 
Americans. 

There  was  a  time  when  air  was  free — but 
not  so  today.  Conservative  estimates  show 
the  average  family  of  four  unknowingly  pays 
from  300  to  800  dollars  annually  to  undo 
the  damage  and  clean  away  dirt  left  by  air 
pollution. 

Ozone,  one  of  the  chemicals  In  smog,  triples 
the  rate  at  which  asphalt  deteriorates.  Ozone 
also  causes  automobile  tire  sidewalls  to  crack 
and  also  deteriorates  rubber-grommets,  gas- 
kets and  insulation. 

The  citizen  In  a  community  whose  air  Is 
polluted  is  affected  In  a  variety  of  ways,  most 
of  which  hit  him  in  the  pocketbook  far  more 
seriously  than  he  reallzas.  Pood  is  a  typical 
example,  in  California's  San  Joaquin  valley 
11,000  square  miles  of  farm  land  are  affected 
by  this  air  blight  which  Is  spreading  every 
year.  Unfortunately  Callfornlans  are  not 
alone.  'Serious  loss  In  crops  has  been  re- 
ported In  eighteen  other  states.  Air  pollution 
also  costs  you  more  In  the  form  of  new 
clothes.  The  soil  and  grime  that  falls  from 
the  air  has  to  be  washed  out.  and  cleaning 
shortens  the  life  of  clothes  far  more  than 
wear. 

Corrosion  Is  a  particularly  costly  conse- 
quence of  air  pollution.  Sulfur  dioxide,  a 
by-product  of  coal  burning,  reacts  chemical- 
ly with  moisture  to  form  sulfuric  acid,  which 
eats  away  metal  roofs,  eaves  down-spouts, 
and  other  exposed  metuls:  even  attacking 
building  stone  and  masonry. 

Most  Important  of  all  however.  Is  the  tie 
between  air  pollution  and  your  health.  All 
of  us  breathe  in  part  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  noxious  gases  that  pollute  our  atmosphere 
as  well  as  the  tons  of  soot  and  dust  that  fall 
about  us  every  day. 

Probably  the  most  clear-cut  evidence  Unk- 
ing air  pollution  with  health  Is  a  recent 
mortality  study  sponsored  by  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity. The  place  was  Nashville,  Tennessee 
whose  residents  are  exposed  to  concentration 
of  benzphrere,  a  by-product  of  coal  burning, 
equivalent  to  smoking  two  packages  of  cig- 
arettes a  day.  Researchers  discovered  that 
death  rates  from  respiratory  diseases,  notably 
tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  pneumonia  were 
64%  higher  In  Industrial  areas  than  in  out- 
lying residential  areas. 

According  to  surgeon  Ernest  Rockey.  some 
10  million  Americans  suiter  from  pulmonary 
emphysema.  Although  less  fatal  than  lung 
cancer,  this  disease  aocounted  for  16,000 
deaths  in  1960. 

The  complexities  of  the  pollution  problem 
leave  It  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  resolved  to  do  nothing  until 
it  Is  too  late. 

Especially  opposed  are  the  heavy  industries 
using  large  quantities  of  coal  and  oil. 


Although  pollution  from  all  sources  tends 
to  Increase  with  population,  the  automobile 
appears  to  be  the  nation's  chief  polluter,  con- 
tributing perhaps  half  of  our  problems. 
Afterburners  have  been  designed  which  could 
eliminate  80%  of  the  hydrocarbon  emission 
and  60%  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  but  state 
and  local  governments  are  slow  to  pass  laws 
which  would  make  use  of  such  devices  com- 
pulsory. One  state.  California,  has  passed 
laws  restricting  individual  and  industrial 
contamination.  Air  masses  conveying  pollut- 
ants do  not  recognize  political  boundaries. 
California's  lead  in  stopping  pollution  will 
help  little  if  surrounding  states  continue  to 
pump  noxious  gases  and  dirt  Into  the  air 
about  her.  Clearly  our  drive  toward  cleaner 
air  mu?t  begin  on  a  national  level  with  equal 
clean  up  renulrements  from  all  states. 

The  question  o'  how  to  finance  poilutlon 
control  has  yielded  several  proposals.  One 
answer  is  to  tax  polluters  for  use  of  the  pub- 
lic air  supply  as  an  atmospheric  sewer.  Such 
a  tax  of  about  25  dollars  a  ton  was  recom- 
mended at  the  national  conference  on  smog 
control.  If  used  to  finance  control  programs 
these  taxes  woulc*.  have  several  advantages, 
apart  from  making  polluters  pay  for  their 
damage.  In  addition  the  tax  would  prod  of- 
fenders Into  cleaning  up  and  as  pollution 
grows  so  would  the  funds  to  combat  it.  Few 
control  programs  now  in  use  Incorporate 
these  principles.  Fines  are  either  set  ttx)  io'.v 
or  Imposed  too  sparingly.  Though  the  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  inr proving  most  Judges  still 
do  not  recognize  the  seriousness  of  air  pol- 
lution. The  maximum  100  dollar  a  day  fine 
established  in  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act.  en- 
courages big  polluters  to  delay  corrective 
action.  Since  the  cost  of  control  equipment 
is  about  one  quarter  that  of  production 
equipment,  an  Industry  with  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars  invested  might  find  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  pay  the  100  dollars  a  day  Indefi- 
nitely than  Invest  in  control  equipment. 

Motorists  should  also  pay  for  their  con- 
tribution to  pollution.  Since  the  pollutants 
emitted  by  automobiles  Increase  In  propor- 
tion to  gasoline  consumed,  a  surtax  on  gaso- 
line would  conform  with  the  principles  of 
taxing  pKJlluters  eis  a  fair  way  of  flnanclng 
state  and  local  control  programs. 

Though  the  methods  of  flnanclng  pollu- 
tion control  are  still  open  for  debate,  the 
need  for  more  drastic  control  Is  not.  Profec- 
tlons  of  present  growth  rate  Indicate  a  50% 
increase  in  pollution  by  1980.  In  regard  to 
this  appalling  increase  In  poilutlon  noted 
meterologlst  Morris  Nelburger  observed,  "All 
civilization  will  pass  away  not  from  a  sudden 
catastrophe  like  nuclear  war.  but  rather  from 
gradual  suffocation  in  its  own  waste." 


Time  tor  Decision 
(By  Brenda  Heard) 

The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
has  become  an  international  crisis.  It  is 
widely  misunderstood  and  because  of  the 
confusion  and  growing  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  offer  some  Ideas  on  how 
serlo\is  pollution  is,  who  causes  it,  and  what 
should  be  done. 

Contamination  of  the  air  and  water  dates 
back  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Even  be- 
fore the  spread  of  civilization,  forest  fires, 
dust  storms,  and  volcanic  eruptions  poured 
vast  quantities  of  contaminants  Into  the  air. 

Untold  generations  of  mankind  have 
dumped  trash  and  wastes  into  our  streams; 
smoke  has  contaminated  the  air  since  Stone 
Age  man  first  began  building  fires  In  caves, 
tiondon  in  1660  was  described  as  having  "her 
stately  head  In  clouds  of  smoke  and  sulphur." 

The  Industrial  revolution  created  new 
problems  and  stepped  up  the  contamination 
process.  While  industrialization  raised  man's 
standard  of  living.  It  lowered  the  quality  of 
his  most  vital  resources — air  and  water. 

It  Is  plain  to  see  that  with  America's  pol- 
lution problem,  we  have  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter on  our  hands. 

Man's  potential  for  damaging  his  envlron- 
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ment  la  continually  increasing.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  estimated  that  we 
Americans,  in  performing  ncnmal  activities, 
release  some  360,000  tons  of  principal  pol- 
lutants into  the  atmosphere  each  day.  We 
also  produce  nearly  400,000  tons  of  waste  ma- 
terial each  day.  Some  of  this  flows  into  our 
lakes  and  rivers  and  Jeopardizes  their  useful- 
ness for  recreation  or  consumption  purposes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  recently 
warned  that  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  were 
threatened  with  an  unnatural  death  and  ac- 
cording to  New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller, 
sections  of  the  Hudson  River  are  so  contami- 
nated that  flsh  are  unable  to  live  in  them. 

In  simple  terms,  pollution  results  from  the 
dally  activities  of  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  In  1900  the  approximate  3  million 
square  miles  of  the  United  States  accom- 
modated the  dally  activities  of  less  than  80 
million  people.  Today,  that  same  area — and 
the  same  amount  of  air  and  water — must  ac- 
commodate the  activities  of  nearly  200  mil- 
lion people. 

In  1900,  less  than  one  person  In  three  lived 
in  a  major  metropolitan  area.  Today  two- 
thirds  of  our  population  live  In  urban  areas, 
and  according  to  one  source,  85  percent  of 
the  people  live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
land. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Isolation  of  the 
sources  of  air  and  water  pollution  was  a  sim- 
pler matter.  A  person  could  Just  point  to  an 
industrial  smokestaclc  or  trace  the  scum  on 
the  water  to  a  manufacturing  plant's  waste 
outlet  and  the  question  was  answered.  There 
•A-as  the  prime  polluter — Industry.  Today  it  Is 
net  that  simple.  In  recent  years  Industry  has 
become  less  and  less  the  main  offender.  A 
recent  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  said  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
prmclpal  atmospheric  pollutants  released  in 
:he  U.S.  comes  from  manufacturing  plants  or 
electricity  generating  devices.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  comes  from  other  sources,  mainly 
individuals  and  municipalities. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  problem  of  air  and 
water  contamination  Involves  all  of  modern 
society.  Pollutants  are  released  whenever 
backyard  leaves  au-e  burned,  whenever  an  au- 
tomobile is  used,  whenever  apartment  or 
municipal  trash  is  Incinerated,  wherever  In- 
adequate city  sewage  treatment  facilities  dis- 
charge wastes  into  rivers.  One  study  revealed 
that  In  New  York  alone  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  day  of  sewage  remains  un- 
Ueated,  and  the  city's  11  municipal  incin- 
erators contribute  more  than  36  tons  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  to  the  atmosphere  each 
day. 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  the  quality  of  our  air 
and  water  lies  In  a  well-coordinated,  com- 
munity-wide effort.  No  single  segment  of  so- 
ciety Is  capable  of  accomplishing  the  job  that 
lies  ahead. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry has  spent  some  $760  million  on  air 
ar.d  water  conservation.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  chemical  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries have  spent  a  similar  amount  on  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  and  are  now  spend- 
ing additional  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
operate,  Improve,  and  expand  this  equipment. 
A  chief  reason  citizens  do  not  Insist  that 
iocal  governments  and  Industries  shoulder 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  waste  water  before 
putting  It  back  Into  the  streams  Is  that  dam- 
ages and  costs  from  polluted  discharges  are 
■off-site." 

There  Is  Increasing  discussion  about  who 
.should  pay  for  w.iter-quallty  control.  Includ- 
ine  lost  opportunity  costs.  Local  governments 
and  industries  question  whether  they  can 
and  should  afford  the  expense  of  cleaning 
their  waste  water.  Citizens  realize  that  In 
the  end  they  will  pay  for  a  cleaner  stream, 
but  they  wonder  how  these  costs  can  most 
fairly  be  distributed. 

How  large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
pollution  abatement  should  be  borne  by  local 
taxpayers? 


How  much  should  states  and  the  federal 
government  contribute  to  help  localities  pay 
for  cleanup? 

Should  the  expense  of  industrial  pollution 
prevention  be  a  cost  of  doing  business,  or 
should  the  public  help  Industries  finance 
improved  waste  treatment  because  of  the 
social  benefits  of  clean  streams? 
These  questions  have  yet  to  be  answered. 
If  the  pollution  problem  Is  to  be  solved, 
and  it  must  be.  It  is  demanding  that  more 
state  and  local  governments  play  an  active 
role.  In  most  cases,  the  problem  Is  a  local 
responsibility,  and  we  should  see  that  It  re- 
mains such.  But  If  effective  local  programs 
are  not  Implemented,  we  may  be  assured 
that  federal  action  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  average  citizen  would  have  to  buy 
add-on  exhaust  controls  for  his  car.  He  would 
have  to  pay  for  at  least  annual  testing  to  In- 
sure their  efficient  operation.  He  would  be 
required  to  pay  additional  taxes  so  the  city 
could  purchase  smoke-free  incinerators  and 
Improved  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
sewage.  He  would  be  forced  to  collect  the 
leaves  In  his  yard  and  pay  for  an  Inspection 
system  which  assures  that  he  doesn't  burn 
them. 

The  public  must  realize,  that  the  problem 
of  air  and  water  pollution  Is  closely  linked 
to  economics.  The  purity  of  our  air  and  the 
water  depends  upon  how  much  we  are  willing 
to  pay. 

The  blight  of  polluted  air  will  spread  as 
population  and  production  rise. 

Annual  loss  to  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  air 
pollution  is  H  billion  dollars. 

The  cost  of  dealing  with  air  and  water 
pollution  over  the  next  10  to  20  years  will  be 
100  billion  dollars. 

More  than  half  of  U.S.  cities  of  2,500  or 
more  people  do  not  have  good  sewage-dis- 
posal systems.  Present  systems  were  devised 
for  conditions  that  existed  40  years  ago. 

U.S.  cities  discharge  65  billion  gallons  of 
sewage  a  year  directly  Into  streams  and 
rivers. 

To  meet  demands  for  sewage-treatment; 
plants  In  the  U.S.  in  the  next  six  years  will 
require  20  billion  dollars. 

These  are  only  a  few  facts  telling  how  air 
and  water  pollution  problems  have  grown. 
No  reasonable  person  would  suggest  that 
man  not  use  his  environment,  or  that  he 
revert  to  his  primitive  past.  But  at  the  same 
time  no  reasonable  person  can  condone  the 
misuse  of  two  resources  needed  to  sustain 
life. 

Society  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  air  and  water  conser^'ation.  However, 
we  must  not  do  so  in  a  mood  of  panic.  We 
must  develop  a  reasoned  and  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge.  To  be  specific.  Indus- 
try must  act  responsibly — government  must 
act  fairly — the  public  mtist  act  with  under- 
standing. The  time  for  decision  is  here. 

Air  PoLLtmoN — A  Threat  to  Mankind 
(By   Marsha   Garner) 

Honorable  Judges,  members  of  the  faculty, 
fellow  students,  and  guest:  the  subject  of 
my  speech  is  "Air  Pollution— A  Threat  to 
Mankind." 

First,  I  would  like  for  you  to  visualize 
yourself  In  thickly  populated  Industrial  city 
and  picture  the  "following  accounts,  which 
could  become  true  in  your  own  city,  large 
or  small. 

An  uneasy  quiet  hung  over  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  city.  No  people,  cars,  or  buses 
moved  between  the  tall,  soot-streaked  buUd- 
Ings.  The  sun  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and  the 
air  had  a  faint  odor  of  sulfur. 

During  that  night  the  city  council  met  be- 
hind closed  doors.  At  7  ajn.  a  radio  broad- 
caster interrupted  his  regular  program  to 
announce  the  passing  of  an  emergency  or- 
dinance by  the  council.  It  prohibited  the  use 
of  automobiles,  buses,  trucks,  or  tractors  and 
the  burning  of  coal,  oil,  leaves,   and  other 


carbonaceous       materials       until       further 
notice. 

Hospital  wards  were  ftlled  with  people 
coughing  and  choking. 

The  emergency  had  been  caused  by  power 
plants,  automobiles,  houses  and  leaf  burn- 
ing. After  rainless  and  windless  days,  the 
atmosphere  contained  more  dust  and  g&see 
than  people  could  take.  The  air  of  this  city 
had  become  dangerously  polluted. 

This  dramatized  situation  is  more  real 
to  Ufe  than  you  may  think  and  illustrates 
how  destructive  air  pollution  can  and  will 
be  unless  proper  action  is  taken  immediately. 
During  a  twenty-four  hoiu-  period,  the 
human  body  uses  thirty  pounds  of  air.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  most  essential  element  to  Ufe, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  wasted.  Air  pollu- 
tion is  a  very  serious  problem  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  but  also  for  agri- 
culture and  economic  reasons. 

A  scientist  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
dens has  complained  that  the  ftimes  from 
buses,  trucks,  and  cars  have  caused  wither- 
ing of  leaves  and  forces  many  trees  to  an 
early  death. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  air  poilutlon  problems  occurred  In 
Donora,  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1948, 
Donora  was  covered  with  a  motionless  clot 
of  smoke  which  lasted  four  days.  The  air 
was  so  thickly  polluted  that  many  business- 
men had  difficulty  finding  their  offices.  Peo- 
ple had  problems  driving;  and  many  coughed 
constantly.  One  doctor  stated  that  he  lit  a 
cigar,  but  disposed  of  It  quickly  when  he 
started  a  chain  of  coughing.  Four  days  later 
rain  washed  the  air  clean  of  most  of  the 
impurities,  but  this  terrible  situation  wUl 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  incidents  of 
pollution  occurred  in  London,  England  in 
1952.  During  a  Ave  day  period  over  four  thou- 
sand people  died  of  possible  smog  siege.  The 
death  toll  continued  high  for  several  days 
after  the  smog  had  cleared. 

Many  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
have  air  pollution  problems,  such  as:  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Denver.  Bir- 
mingham and  others. 

There  have  been  several  suggestions  on 
how  to  control  and  rid  cities  of  this  destruc- 
Uve  poilutlon  of  air.  In  Los  Angeles  a  popu- 
lar suggestion  is  to  dig  a  tunnel  through 
the  mountains  surrounding  the  city,  thus  al- 
lowing the  smog  to  be  sucked  out  throtigh 
the  tunnel.  The  tunnel  is  supposed  to  create 
a  natural  draft  that  would  draw  air  out  of 
the  local  basin,  but  control  authorities  say 
It  would  never  work. 

Many  have  suggested  making  boilers  in 
sewer  systems  to  lead  smog  out  to  sea.  A 
large  part  of  the  smog  problem  Is  from  ex- 
haust from  automobiles.  This  has  also  had 
many  control  proposals,  such  as;  highways 
with  plastic  roofs,  and  control  devices  on 
cars. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  had  a  very  bad 
problem  of  air  pollution  until  the  county 
finally  realized  the  necessity  of  an  attack  on 
pollution.  The  county  spent  approximately 
250  mllUon  doUars  between  the  years  of  1947 
and  1960,  and  may  spend  another  100  million 
doUars  before  the  program  is  completed.  The 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  have  eliminated  coal 
heating  and  back-yard  Incinerators,  and  have 
turned  to  the  use  of  electricity.  Steel  and 
power  plants  have  helped  by  installing  Im- 
proved devices  for  trapping  the  ash  and  soot 
coming  out  of  their  smokestacks.  Still  the 
problem  in  Pittsburgh  is  not  completely 
solved. 

Air  pollution  has  been  known  to  kill. 
Sicken,  and  destroy.  Doctors,  who  are  doing 
research  on  poilutlon,  say  it  may  cause  eye, 
nose  and  throat  irritations. 

Clothes,  metals,  public  buildings,  vege- 
tables and  plants  are  effected  by  pollution. 
Doctors  are  finding  more  and  more  reasons 
to  beUeve  that  air  pollution  (especially  in 
older  people  and  people  with  respiratory  dls- 
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I)  may  make  a  cumber  of  slcknessea 
worse.  These  sicknesses  Include:  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  heart  trouble,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  and  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

SpedallBts  are  looking  for  more  and  better 
ways  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollution 
economically. 

We  live  In  an  amazing  age  filled  with 
wonders  and  accompanying  dangers.  The 
automobile  that  carries  us  swiftly  from  city 
to  city  also  kills  thousands  of  people  each 
year.  The  q>Ut  atom  that  provides  bountiful 
energy,  when  not  controlled,  emits  deadly 
rays.  Pesticides  and  detergents  help  us  In  our 
dally  lives,  but  they  sometimes  can  linger 
In  our  fields  and  water,  and  endanger  our 
food  and  water  supplies. 

Our  complex  way  of  living  demands  that 
we  take  precautions  everyday.  In  the  years 
ahead  we  are  going  to  have  to  retain  our 
natural  reeources.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
exist  on  clear,  clean  air.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue life  for  future  generations. 

Air  pollution  can  and  will  destroy  America 
and  her  citizens  unless  proper  action  la  taken 
now.  Himianlty  must  be  saved,  and  you — 
the  people — are  the  only  ones  that  can  save 
It. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanlxy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p(^t  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iue8t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  rose  on  the  floor  of  this  body  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  posltiou  on 
the  Middle  East  situation.  Today,  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  support. 

We  all  want  to  see  harmonious  rela- 
tions established  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
we  cannot  see  them  established  at  the 
cost  of  Israel's  freedom  and  sovereignty. 

President  Johnson  Is  using  every  chan- 
nel at  his  command  to  preserve  the  peace, 
but  he  has  told  Mr.  Nasser  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  honor  Its  commitment  to  Israel. 

Since  1948.  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  established  out  of  the  old  Palestine 
mandate  territory,  Arab-Israel  relations 
have  been  strained,  at  best.  The  Jews 
who  resettled  to  their  ancient  homeland 
have  had  to  withstand  concentrated  at- 
tempts at  Incursion.  In  the  year  of  Its 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  entity — 1948 — 
Israel  was  forced  to  go  to  war  to  protect 
its  land.  Again  In  1956.  the  Israelis  had 
to  flght  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
very  area  In  question  today. 

It  was  In  1956  that  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment, under  then  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Ourlon,  agreed  to  cede  Its  right  to 
the  gulf  and  border  area  to  an  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  mission  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  agreement  was  to  guarantee 
that  the  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  would  forever  be  considered  an 
international  waterway,  open  to  the  trade 
of  all  sovereign  nations. 

After  11  years  of  peacekeeping  by  the 
United  Nations,  President  Nasser  has 
asserted  the  right  of  Egypt  to  control 
the  gulf,  the  straits,  and  the  border  area. 
The  United  States,  however,  still  con- 
siders the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  an  Interna- 
tional waterway,  whose  access  must  be 
guaranteed  to  all  the  nations  of  the 


world.  Nasser  has  no  more  right,  either 
politically  or  morally,  to  close  off  the 
straits  than,  say,  the  Scandinavians 
have  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 
Israel's  economic  development  depends 
In  large  measure  on  tts  access  to  the  Red 
Sea.  This  access  must  be  preserved. 

We  have  longstanding  ties  to  Israel — 
political,  economic,  cultural,  and  famil- 
ial. We  are  not  going  to  see  these  ties 
severed  by  an  Egyptian  sword. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  survive  as  a  viable  entity  and  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  Its  inter- 
national Integrity,  ftrael  must  be  pro- 
tected against  encroachment  and  the 
gxilf  must  be  kept  free  to  unimpeded  In- 
tematloncd  trade. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  is  again  asked  to  intervene  In 
the  railroad  dispute. 

Before  talcing  this  decisive  step,  the 
House  must  consider  several  possible  ob- 
jections. First,  has  the  legislation  been 
carefully  considered,  or  has  It  been  for- 
mulated In  haste  and  without  exploration 
of  other  possible  solutions.  Second,  would 
Intervention  at  this  time  stifle  Incentives 
for  labor  and  management  to  proceed 
with  serious  negotiations.  Third,  will 
Congress  be  called  more  and  more  often 
from  Its  legislative  reBponsibllltles  to  be- 
come unnecessarily  Involved  In  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  Minneapolis  Labor  Review  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion the  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining now  finds  Itself.  I  offer  It  for 
Insertion  In  the  Rscoao: 

Postponement  No  Wat  To  Settle 
Rail  Problem 

It  may  be  convenient  for  Congress  to  post- 
pone railroad  strikes  by  legislation,  but  It 
serves  no  useful  purpose  In  achieving  the 
goals   of   collective   bargaining. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  sufflclent 
time  for  management  and  labor  to  iron  out 
its  problems.  And  it  certainly  should  not 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  adopt  special 
legislation  in  2  Instances — barring  a  strike 
first  for  20  days,  and  then  for  47  additional 
days — because  the  railroads  find  It  serves 
their  purposes  better  to  avoid  serious  bar- 
gaining. 

To  extend  the  strike  even  further  would 
completely  destroy  the  area  for  bargaining 
and  would  result  In  no  less  than  compul- 
sory labor  for  members  of  the  6  unions  In- 
volved In  the  dispute. 

Following  the  latest  extension  of  the  no- 
strike  ban,  Ulcbael  Fox,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Railway  Employes  Department 
said  "if  Congress  will  only  afllrm  our  mem- 
bers' right  to  strike,  the  railroads  will 
quickly  settle  with  us  and  no  strike  will  take 
place." 

It  is  apparent  that  delay  is  the  modem 
strategy  employed  by  mllroad  management 
to  avc4d  sincere  contract  negotiations  with 
employes.  Why  should  they  bargain  in 
serloiisness  when  Congress  can  be  relied  on 
to  come  to  the  rescue? 

No   tietter  example  at  management  pro- 


crastination exists  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  railroads  In  stalling  negotiations  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  for  4  years.  Congress  entered 
the  scene  In  1963  and  passed  the  first  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  In  peacetime  history. 

The  net  result  was  that  sweeping  decisions 
were  made  by  that  board  to  destroy  the  Jobs 
of  thousands  of  workers  when  railroads 
seized  the  opportunity  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  employes  who  were  under 
compulsion  and  legal  restraint. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  union  that  rail- 
roads could  not  be  forced  to  live  up  to  deci- 
sions of  the  arbitration  board  without  court 
action;  and  recourse  in  the  courts  was  slow 
and  disappointing. 

The  halls  of  Congress  are  too  sanctified  to 
be  used  for  strikebreaking.  Anything  that 
smacks  of  compulsory  labor  surely  should 
not  have  such  a  hallowed  site  for  a  spring- 
board. 


POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  to  be  applauded  and  the 
Congress  Is  urged  to  act  promptly  on  the 
five-point  program  transmitted  to  us  re- 
cently to  improve  the  political  process  in 
America. 

Our  present  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing obviously  needs  mending.  Omis- 
sions, loopholes,  and  shortcomings  In  the 
existing  law  were  highlighted  In  House 
hearings  during  the  last  Congress  on 
legislation  similar  to  the  proposed  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967.  The  Committee 
on  House  Administration  explored  the 
need  thoroughly  last  year;  this  year  we 
should  act. 

As  you  know,  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Pund  Act  of  1966  provides  for 
public  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. In  enacting  It,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  would  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. This  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  President  submitting  11  recommenda- 
tions to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  act. 

The  third  major  facet  of  the  political 
process  to  which  the  President  addressed 
himself  is  a  strengthening  of  the  Lobby- 
ing Act.  The  Senate  decisively  acted  in 
this  area  about  2  months  ago  in-  passing 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Finally,  the  President  has  recognized 
the  mobility  of  present-day  society.  He 
has  recommended  that  a  citizen,  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,  may  not  be  denied  his  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  If  he  becomes  a 
resident  of  the  State  before  the  first  day 
of  September  preceding  the  election. 
This  Is  a  most  Important  measure  which 
should  receive  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Congress. 


By 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

unanimous    consent,    leave    of 


absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.   IcHORo    (at   the   request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 
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departed  at  exactly  3:55  p.m.,  June  1, 
1967,  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GABSim  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  for  Wednesday,  May  31.  and 
Thursday,  June  1.  on  account  of  ofQcial 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  5, 1967. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  8, 
1967. 

To  the  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuBSER,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsttnaga. 

Mr.  Brotzhan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
during  debate  on  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  today. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  his  own  remarks  In  the 
"  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  10368 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  and  to  Include  the  re- 
sults of  a  study.  Immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCormack  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  10368. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  two  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery),  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  CILLER. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 
Mr.  Kex. 
Mr.  Brooks. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'cl(x;k  and  7  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  5,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

793.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc. 
No.  130) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  financial  statements 
fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  131);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunent  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  possible  by  consolidating 
management  of  acquired  residential  prop- 
erties, Federal  Housing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Veterauis'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  7,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompemylng  papers  and  Ulus- 
trations  on  a  survey  of  strecuns  at,  and  In 
vicinity  of,  San  Mateo.  San  Mateo  Co\mty, 
Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  July  3,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  medi- 
cal devices:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  SfiSO.  An  act  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  property. 


ADJOURNMENT 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DUISKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  the  Government 
Employees  Training  Act  (Rept.  No.  329) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1724.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of 
Hwang  Duk  Hwa;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  327).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  495a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Annunclata  Dl  Oarlucdo;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  328).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  10464.  A  Wll  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  (Tivll  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  10465.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1964   to   provide   that  a 
farmer    (or    fisherman)     shall    have    until 
March  15,  Instead  of  only  tinttl  February  15 
as  at  present,  to  file  an  Income  tax  return 
which  also  satisfies  the  requirements  relat- 
ing to  declarations  of  estimated  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
By  Mrs.  DWTER: 
H.R.  10466.  A  bill  to  authorize  regulations 
requiring  certain   vessels   to  use   brldge-to- 
brldge  radiotelephone  communications  while 
operating  In  certain  areas  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OONZAI.EZ: 
HJt.  10467.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  aasLst- 
ance  to  Improve  the  educational  services  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  chlld-day-car« 
centers;  to  the  (Committee  on  EduoaUon  and 
Labor. 

HJt.  10468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  acciunulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fimd  or  that  the  Individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  (Tonmilttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  (71  vU  Service. 

HJt.  10469.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement 
of  employees  with  30  years  of  swvlce  on  full 
aimuities  without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HJt.  10470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  (Columbia  to 
lease    airspace    above    and    below    freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  IC^HORD: 
UR.  10471.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10472.  A  bm  to  amend  ttUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Oxle  In  order  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain active  duty  requirements  for  retirement 
for  nonregular  service  under  chapter  67  of 
that    title;    to    the    Committee    on    Aimed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
Hit.  10473.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  In  regard  to  real  prop- 
erty held  for  Investment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
Hit.  10474.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
poUutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  sppUcable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  In 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE:  

Hit.  10475.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  r»- 
qiUrlng  a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  volimtary 
program  of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  OaUf<»iila: 
HJi.  10476.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CXxle  of  1954  to  curb  the  leasing  by 
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local  governmental  unite  of  certain  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities  for  private 
profltmaklng  purpoees  at  renttOa  laelow  their 
fair  rental  value;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Waya 
and  lleans. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10477.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  home  loan  guarantee  entitlement 
from  •7,600  to  $10,000,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  10478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's benefits  shall  not  be  subject  to  de- 
ductions on  account  of  outside  earnings  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year  In  which  he  (or 
the  primary  beneficiary)   attains  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  10479.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Whtteker,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
PoFF.    Mr.    McCloby,    B4r.    Wiggins, 
Mr.    QuiLLEN ,  Mr.    Roudebttsh,   Mr. 
RrvEBs,  and  Mr.  Sexoen)  : 
H.R.  10480.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Ottingkr)  : 
H.R.  10481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  television  networks  to  assure  that  their 
operations  are  In  the  public  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. . 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HJl.  10482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  efTect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
Trom  certain  claims  determinations  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  attorney  fees  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  10483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
or  beneflts  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
Mned  eammgs  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
•fecial  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  beneflts,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  beneflts  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  bis 
lather  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment teat  Inapplicable  to  individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

HJl.  10484.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Fmo: 

HJl.  10486.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecraUon 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HJi.  10486.  A  bin  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement  age  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive mother's  insurance  beneflts  (but  at  a 
reduced  rate)  even  though  none  of  the  chil- 
dren of  her  deceased  huabemd  are  any  longer 
entitled  to  chUd's  insurance  beneflts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10487.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
kiUed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  ex- 
clusions from  gross  incoane  for  full-time  law 
enforcement  officers  employed  by  State  and 
local  governmental  Instrtmientalltles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
pensions  paid  to  retired  law  enforcement 
officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income 
tauc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  10490.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HJl.  10491.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  Melvin  J.  Maas  Memorial 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  10492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna. 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortiaation  of  such  coat 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  10493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Leg-  ' 
Islatlve  Reference  Service  to  make  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  techniques  and 
equipment  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJl.  10494.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954-  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.l04fl5.  A  bUl  to  eetabllah  the  Capital 
National  Park  in  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AtXalrs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  10496.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  In- 
ternational Aerospace  Ball  of  Fame;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIXLD: 

HJ.  Ree.  598.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  1 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  699.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Ccnnmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

H.  Res.  496.  Resolution     to     amend     rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Res.  497.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  biblio- 
graphical list  entitled  "Hxmgarlana  In  Ru- 
mania and  Transylvania,"  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


.f" 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY . 
H.R.  10497.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Loo  Blag 
Sun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.R.  10498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Charles  Mechaly;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  10499.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Hong 
Sing  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  10500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi.hlon 
O.  Hubbard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
Mollineau;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING : 
H.R.  10502.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ktm  Kap 
Ral;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclar>-. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  10603.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit 
to  Charles  H.  Payne   in  recognition  o:"  l.ls 
services  in  the  development  of  the  "Jeep  ':  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  10504.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit 
to  Charles  H.  Payne  In  recognition  of  his 
services  In  the  development  of  the  "Jeep";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS : 
H.R.  10505.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Delia  B. 
Perdue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.R.   10606.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fidel 
B.  Senerls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   ROSTENKOW8KI : 
HJl.  10507.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto  Manzella;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN : 
H.R.  10508.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Eugene 
P.  Horton,  Remilda  Horton.  and  James  Mor- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Salute  to  Mae  MorgaM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  Mary  C.  Morgan,  of  Randolph, 


Mass.,  who  is  a  constituent  of  my  col- 
league, Congressman  James  Burke,  has 
recently  retired  after  27  years  of  loyal 
service  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Boston 
Army  Base.  During  the  trying  years  of 
World  War  II,  Mae  Morgan  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  secretary  in  the  oflace  of  the 
Army  base's  commanding  general.  From 
1947  until  1954  she  was  personal  secre- 
tary to  the  commanding  generals  of  that 
base.  In  1954  the  Army  decided  that  Bos- 
ton no  longer  needed  a  commanding  gen- 


eral, and  Mae  Morgan  moved  to  the  pub- 
lic Information  office. 

The  public  relations  work  she  did  there 
was  a  labor  of  love.  Meeting  the  public, 
dealing  with  the  press,  and  keeping  the 
Army's  best  foot  forward  were  both  chal- 
lenging and  satisfying.  In  August  1964. 
when  the  Boston  Army  Base's  com- 
mander. Col.  Philip  B.  Melody,  was  re- 
tiring, he  presented  Miss  Morgan  '.vith 
an  "outstanding  sustained  superior  per- 
formance award." 


June  1,  196: 
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The  I>efense  Department  is  now  hiring 
thousands  of  civilians  to  free  military 
men  for  military  tasks.  If  these  employ- 
ees match  Mae's  record  of  loyal  and  de- 
voted service,  they  shall  have  served  their 
country  well. 


The  Fine  Work  of  the  ChaUworth,  Calif., 
Butinett  &  Professional  Women's  CInb 


the  knowledge  that  by  this  added  serv- 
ice to  the  boys  overseas,  it  is  serving  its 
community  and  its  Nation  extraordinar- 
ily well. 


The  Attorney  General  Sets 
the  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  generous  and  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  in 
behalf  of  our  servicemen  overseas. 

Every  month  these  ladies  have  sent 
gift  boxes  to  Chatsworth  servicemen  on 
tours  of  duty  outside  the  United  States. 
Approximately  60  of  the  76  Chatsworth 
boys  are  now  stationed  In  South  'Viet- 
nam— and  they  are  all,  wherever  they 
are,  grateful  to  be  remembered  by  their 
home  community.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  letter  of  May  13,  from  one  serviceman; 

Dear  Ladies:  It  is  7  a.m.  and  I  Just  got  off 
a  12  hour  shift  at  the  hangar.  We're  work- 
ing 12  hours  on — 12  hours  off  now. 

I  received  your  latest  package  and  once 
aga.n  I  think  you.  The  thougbtfulness  of 
your  organization  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  that  I  have  heard  of.  The  foot  powder 
that  is  in  this  box  la  very  welcome.  It's  hard 
to  keep  things  dry  in  this  climate.  There  Is 
a  lot  of  mildew  and  everything  rote  or  rusts 
if  not  constantly  taken  care  of. 

1 11  have  to  make  it  a  point  to  visit  and 
thank  you  in  person  when  I  return  home. 
Ill  wnte  more  later.  I'm  dead  beat  right 
now. 

Sincerely, 

John   Johnston. 

I  am  told  by  the  past  president  of  the 
organization  that — and  I  quote  from  a 
recent  letter: 

Next  weekend  (May  27),  we  shall  be  pack- 
ing boxes  for  our  boys  overseas  .  .  .  and 
thanks  to  the  Chatsworth  American  Legion, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  postage 
this  month,  for  they  are  sending  us  a  $26 
check.  In  April,  we  maUed  45  boxes  to  our 
servicemen  .  .  .  the  most  we  have  ever  sent 
In  one  month  .  .  .  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  top  that  amount  this  month. 

We  have  begun  a  new  type  of  service  to 
our  servicemen  .  .  .  keeping  them  posted  on 
other  Chatsworth  boys  stationed  in  or  around 
their  camp.  We  have  personally  written  nine 
of  our  boys  stationed  in  various  small  towns 
In  Germany;  notifying  them  of  the  other 
eight  boys  who  are  there  also  .  .  .  and  now 
comes  the  waiting  time  to  find  out  If  they 
were  able  to  get  together  for  a  weekend 
reunion.  This  new  service  will  perhaps  In 
some  small  way  help  them  to  realize  their 
community  does  care  about  them  all  year 
long. 

I  extend  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Chatsworth  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  my  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  success.  Its  efforts  in  the 
community  have  always  been  notable 
and  worthwhile.  It  Is  now  graced  with 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  a  Washington  newspaper  May  22  left 
the  false  impression  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  does  not  recognize 
crime  as  a  major  challenge  in  America. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  public  who  have  even  superfi- 
cially followed  the  public  statements  of 
the  Attorney  General  know  of  his  recog- 
nition of,  and  deep  concern  about  the 
rising  crime  rate. 

For  example,  I  note  that  he  discussed 
crime  In  two  Law  Day,  1967,  appear- 
ances. 

In  a  television  interview  on  April  30 
he  said : 

We  have  to  be  very  much  concerned  about 
the  rise  of  crime  in  the  United  States  ...  I 
think  we  know  now,  that  there  is  an  increase 
that  exceeds  the  population  growth  rate 
several  fold,  at  least,  and  that  we  are  com- 
I>elled  to  take  strong  action  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness  that  we 
see  among  us. 

The  following  day  he  stated  in  a  speech 
at  Lios  Angeles  that: 

We  cannot  define  with  precision  the  extent 
of  crime's  increase.  We  can  only  be  sure  that 
crime  Is  Increasing  .  .  .  the  rate  of  Increase 
la  a  cause  for  real  concern. 

Since  the  editorial  contradicted  the 
views  often  expressed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  I  inquired  of  him  and  today  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : 

Mat  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramset  Clask, 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Atto&net  General:  Knowing  of 
your  commitment  to  explore  every  poeelble 
avenue  to  deal  with  the  Increase  In  crime 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  was  astonished  to 
note  the  editorial  In  the  May  22  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  indicating  you  are  of  the 
view  that  crime  is  not  a  major  problem  In 
this    country. 

Having  spent  hotirs  with  you  before  our 
Subcommittee  urging  entictment  of  the  leg- 
islation submitted  by  the  President  to  deal 
with  the  crime  problem,  I  cannot  believe  the 
editorial  correctly  reflects  your  views. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  appreciate  having 
the  gist  of  your  remarks  in  the  Interview 
to  which  the  editorial  referred. 
Sincerely. 

Emakxtel  Ccller, 

Chairman. 

Ofkce  of  the  Attornet  Oenerai., 

Washington,  D.C,  June  1.1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cellek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressixan  :  You  have  asked  for 
my  comments  on  an  editorial  entitled 
"Crime — What's  That"  which  quotes  me  as 


saying  there  Is  no  crime  wave.  The  editorial 
apparently  was  based  on  a  single  news  story 
appearing  in  one  New  York  newspaper  which 
resulted  from  a  conversation  with  a  reporter 
while  en  route  to  La  Guardla  Airport  In  a 
taxi. 

During  that  conversation,  I  was  asked 
whether  I  thought  we  are  experiencing  a 
crime  wave.  I  said  I  wish  it  were  a  crime 
wave  because  waves  rise  and  faU,  but  un- 
fortunately crime  has  Increased  steadily  over 
the  years  without  any  signs  of  a  recession. 

Why  the  editorial  writer  chose  to  assume 
from  this  one  news  story  that  I  do  not  believe 
crime  to  be  a  serious  problem,  I  cannot  say. 

Considerably  more  than  half  my  time.  In- 
deed more  than  half  the  resources  of  this 
entire  Department  are  devoted  to  crime  re- 
duction. 

In  the  less  than  three  months  since  I 
became  Attorney  General,  I  have  made 
speeches  from  coast  to  coast  urging  greater 
effort  In  the  war  on  crime.  In  numerous 
press  conferences  I  have  consistently  urged 
action  to  reduce  crime.  I  have  testified  more 
than  20  hours  before  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  seeking  legislation  to  vast- 
ly increase  the  crime  fighting  resources  of 
the  nation.  I  have  convened  two  conferences 
of  national  leaders  In  law  and  law  enforce- 
ment to  consider  Implementation  of  a  na- 
tional strategy  against  crime. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  personally  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  incidence  of  crime  In 
America  and  committed  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  arrest  and  then  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lawlessness  which  pre- 
vails. 

For  these  reasons  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
public  might  be  led  to  believe  that  I  do  not 
think  crime  Is  a  problem.  It  Is  a  grave  na- 
tional problem. 
Sincerely, 

Ramset  Clakk, 
Attorney  General. 


Postal  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WEST  nSGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  the  postal 
deficit. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

President  Johnson  recently  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  substantial  Increases 
in  the  four  main  classes  of  postal  rates.  This 
additional  revenue  would  help  reduce  the 
annual  postal  deficits  which  now  amount 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually. 

Just  before  the  President  made  his  recom- 
mendation. Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment should  be  reduced  from  its  present 
cabmet  status  and  converted  Into  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  organized  on  a  burin  eae 
basis.  This  Corporation  would  have  au- 
thority to  fix  postal  rates — Instead  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  authority  to  Issue  bonds  for 
new  postal  construction.  The  genersJ  pur- 
pose would  be  to  convert  the  Department 
from  a  chronic  money  loeer  Into  a  well-run 
business  establishment. 

While  everyone  wants  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Poetmaster  General's 
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suggestion  will  be  adopted  Id  the  near  fu- 
ture by  the  Congreaa.  It  Is  reasonable  that 
the  Congress  will  reduce  the  annual  deficit. 

However,  this  Is  a  good  time  to  review 
what  the  postal  system  has  meant  In  the  lUe 
of  our  nation.  The  pKWtal  system  Is  usiially 
referred  to  as  a  public  service — which  It  Is. 
But  the  founding  fathers  looked  upon  It  as 
something  more  than  that.  They  wanted  a 
postal  system  which  would  help  weld  this 
new  nation  Into  a  unified  whole  and  they 
succeeded  In  doing  just  that. 

The  Constitution  Itself  authorized  Con- 
gress to  establish  post  offices  and  poet  roads. 
Shortly  after  the  Federal  Government  started 
functioning,  Congress  created  what  Is  known 
as  second  class  mall  with  special  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  publications.  In  doing  this,  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  spread  of  Ideas  on 
the  wldeet  possible  basis  was  urgently  needed 
to  keep  our  nation  both  united  and  proe- 
peroiu. 

The  privilege  of  second  class  mailing  Is  no 
longer  of  much  Importance  to  the  big  met- 
ropolitan dallies.  But  this  mailing  privilege 
Is  still  highly  Important  to  the  small-town 
dallies  and  weeklies  which  play  such  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  nation's  rural  life.  And 
It  la  still  very  ImpKirtant  to  the  national 
magazines  which  depend  for  their  existence 
on  ma£8  circulation  in  all  of  the  fifty  States. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  created  two 
other  classes  of  mail  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  use  the  p>ostal  system.  The  third 
class  authorizes  bulk  mailing  and  this  is 
often  attacked  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
so-called  junk  mall — meaning  advertising 
matter  unwanted  by  those  who  receive  It. 
Yet  without  this  class,  the  large  mail  order 
houses  would  be  severely  handicapped. 
Fourth  class  is  used  mainly  for  the  carrying 
of  books  and  records  and  this  Is  very  im- 
portant to  public  libraries  and  educational 
institutions. 

Thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  by 
Congress,  the  U.8.  postal  system  now  handles 
nearly  as  much  mall  as  all  the  other  postal 
systems  In  the  world  ccxnblned.  It  has  played 
a  notable  part  in  promoting  national  imlty. 
The  devotion  of  a  loyal  corps  of  postal  work- 
ers has  made  It  into  a  model  of  dependability. 

In  cutting  down  the  deficit,  we  should 
avoid  Injuring  one  of  the  finest  public  serv- 
ice organizations  In  the  world. 

Thank  you  fot  UBtenlog. 


Try  To  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  l^iealcer,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  at  Hllllard,  Ohio,  on  May  30,  1967, 
I  was  privileged  to  express  some  thoughts 
which  I  respectfully  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

"niT  Tb  RmzMBn 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  this  Memorial  Day  address. 
This  Is  the  type  of  occasion  when  one  feels 
hardly  adequate.  I  wish  we  could  hectr  from 
the  one  we  came  to  honor.  He  would  be  a 
more  fitting  speaker.  But  he  U  unable  to  be 
here  because  of  a  more  important  commit- 
ment. I  hope  that  my  words  may  be  essen- 
tially the  thoughts  he  would  express  were  he 
able  to  talk  with  you  this  day.  The  "he"  I 
mention,  who  is  beet  qualified  to  speak.  Is 


the  one  we  came  to  honor — one  of  the  brave 
men  lying  nearby.  His  oommltment  to  Amer- 
ica was  so  strong  that  he  gave  his  life  be- 
cause be  chose  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 
If  I  may,  for  the  moment  "represent"  him 
and  theee  other  noble  men,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  on  their  behalf,  to  "try  to  remem- 
ber": 

Try  to  remember  that  Memorial  Day  lent 
entirely  a  sad  occasion.  It  would  be  a  very 
sad  occasion  Indeed  if  these  brave  men  ^ho 
gave  their  lives  for  what  they  believed  died 
In  vain.  The  country  and  the  democracy  they 
so  nobly  defended  lives  on  so  they  did  not 
die  In  vain.  While  Memorial  Day  is  pwlmarlly 
a  day  of  reverence,  reminiscence  and  respect, 
it  is,  also,  a  day  to  be  grateful.  That  is  one 
of  Uie  things  to  try  to  remember  today; 
to  be  grateful — grateful  that  we  live  In  a 
country  such  as  ours  and  that  the  basic 
principle  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded — 
Freedom — still  lives.  At  this  very  moment 
while  we  are  here  honoring  those  who  have 
died  for  Freedom,  a  terrible  war  is  claiming 
still  more  llvee  on  Freedom's  altar. 

Try  to  rememXter  that  these  men  who  He 
here  as  well  as  those  ^riho  today  are  lying  in 
fox-holes  in  Vietnam,  all  had  a  choice:  They 
could  have  chosen  not  to  fight.  Others  have 
taken  devious  ways  out  of  service — ranging 
the  gamut  from  deliberately  falling  physical 
or  mental  tests  to  announcing  simply  that 
they  refuse  to  be  Inducted  and  will  choose 
jail  as  an  alternative.  But  these  men  chose 
instead  to  go  out  and  defend  that  freedom 
of  choice — that  same  freedom  of  choice  that 
permits  some  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  even  though  they  may  not  de- 
serve this  choice. 

To  paraphrase  Voltaire:  "We  do  not  agree 
with  yoiu"  decision  not  to  help  in  our  strug- 
gle for  freedom  but  we  will  risk  our  lives 
in  that  war  to  defend  your  decision — right 
or  wrong." 

The  majority  of  our  boys  today  do  accept 
this  responsibility  of  defending  our  freedom, 
for  a  successful  democracy  is  predicated  upon 
the  majority  of  its  cltlaens  shouldering  their 
share  (and  sometimes  somebody  else's  share) 
of  responsibility. 

Citizens  of  countries  that  are  not  democ- 
racies have  another  kind  of  freedom:  they 
have  freedom  from  responsibility.  But  they 
have  no  freedom  of  choice. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  another  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  given  our  word — made 
a  commitment — and  now  find  ourselves  faced 
with  a  responsibility  to  go  through  with  what 
we  said  we'd  do.  An  individual  or  nation 
cannot  go  back  on  a  promise  once  given. 
That's  another  thing  we  must  try  to  remem- 
ber today,  and  I'm  afraid  all  too  many  people 
are  Inclined  to  forget  It. 

We  are  fretting  over  proceeding  with  a  de- 
cision we  actually  have  already  made.  It 
wasn't  a  pleasant  choicse.  Nobody  wants  war. 
But  there  are  somethings  that  are  more  in- 
tolerable than  war.  Onoe  having  decided  that 
there  was  a  situation  is  Vietnam  that  could 
not  be  tolerated — that  war  was  necessary  to 
correct  that  situation,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  awkward  position  of  indecision  as  to  how, 
how  soon,  and  even  if  we  should  completely 
Implement  our  promise. 

What  should  we  do?  Today  is  a  day  to  re- 
spect and  venerate  the  war  dead — and  so  I 
think  It  appropriate  to  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  the  dead  of  another  war — World  War  One, 
whose  wishes  were  in  a  poem  articulated  by 
John  McCrae.  Now  John  McCrae  was  not  a 
poet  by  trade.  He  was  a  surgeon  serving  with 
the  Canadian  Artillery  in  Europe,  during  the 
hottest  phase  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Tpres. 
In  the  dressing  station  right  on  the  battle- 
field. Dr.  McCrae  tended  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, and  heard  the  last  words  of  those 
whose  wounds  he  could  not  mend.  In  this 
same  dressing  station  he  wrote  a  moet  mov- 
ing poem.  In  which  ha  speaks  for  the  dead 
soldiers  being  buried  within  his  view.  No 
doubt,  Dr.  McCrae  had  many  occasions  in 


those  hectic  and  terrible  days  to  hear  the 
last  wishes  of  many  a  dying  soldier.  I  would 
like  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  words  of 
those  soldiers  as  expressed  in  the  last  stanza 
of  his  now  famous  poem  "In  Flanders 
Fields": 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

The  men  whom  we  have  come  here  to 
honor  today  sacrificed  their  lives  to  keep 
that  torch  alight.  Do  not  we  whose  lives 
have  been  lllimilnated  by  that  thus  far  eter- 
nal flame  have  a  duty  to  keep  the  light  of 
freedom  burning?  The  sacrifice  these  men 
have  made  for  us  should  be  inspiration 
enough  to  overcome  the  sorrow  we  feel  in 
their  loss.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves :  Why  are 
we  grieving?  Does  not  much  of  our  grief 
stem  from  the  fact  that  these  loved  ones  are 
no  longer  around  to  enrich  our  lives?  If 
so,  are  we  not  grieving  in  vain?  These  men 
died  BO  that  we  could  continue  to  live  our 
lives  In  the  manner  that  each  of  us  finds 
moet  enriching — in  other  words,  so  that  we 
could  continue  freely  to  choose  the  tjrpe  of 
life  we  live.  Thus  they  continue  to  enrich 
our  llvee,  and  will  so  long  as  we  guard  that 
freedom  they  defended  for  us.  Thus  their 
very  loss  has  enriched  our  lives.  Try  to  re- 
member that:  "without  a  hurt  the  heart  Is 
hollow." 

There  is  a  bittersweet  quality  to  Memorial 
Day.  This  is  so  because  memory  Itself  Is  bit- 
tersweet. Yet  memory  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  us  human.  In  fact,  memory  Is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween mankind  and  the  animal  kingdom. 
Memory  permits  the  development  of  reason - 
tag  power,  another  extr«mely  important  dif- 
ference between  the  human  and  animal  king- 
doms. How  very  sad  indeed  when  btunans 
are  denied  the  very  highest  realization  of 
their  humanity — free  choice  that  Is  made 
possible  by  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the 
ability  to  remember.  Try  to  remember— try 
very  hard  to  remember  that  mankind  was 
never  to  be  ruled  by  any  earthly  master. 
Rather,  man  waa  given  dominion  over  all 
the  creaturea  of  the  earth,  and  instructed  to 
know  no  other  master  than  Ood  himself.  No 
matter  how  each  of  us  Individually  defines 
God,  we  can  siirely  agree  that  God  Intended 
us  to  be  free — else  he  would  have  planned 
things  so  our  behavior  waa  automatic — as 
aut<xnatlc  as  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
world.  I  think  we  can  further  agree  that  God 
would  want  us  to  use  all  the  power  He  has 
given  us  to  keep  all  men  on  earth  free. 

The  Civil  War  that  originally  occasioned 
our  Memorial  Day  waa  fought  for  that  very 
principle  of  human  freedom.  "Now  we  are 
engaged  in  (another)  Great  Civil  War,  testing 
whether  (our)  nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure  (the 
ravages  of  Communism  that  would  shackle 
the  free  world)."  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  close  this  Memorial 
Day  address  with  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  to  die  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  He  was  a  man  who  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  forgiveness  and  concern  for  all 
mankind,  with  the  courage  to  proceed  with  a 
grievous  war  In  order  to  grant  freedom  to  a 
people  who  were  not  then  In  a  position  to 
champion  their  own  cause.  His  words  should 
identify  him  to  each  of  you : 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  s 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

I  hope  theee  words  today  have  evoked  some 
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meaningful  memcMies  in  you.  Try  to  remem- 
ber just  one  more  thmg :  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  These  men  you  have  come  here 
today  to  honor  have  clearly  spoken  with  the 
bravest  of  all  actions.  They  have  given  their 
lives  in  action.  Try  always  to  remember  why 
they  bequeathed  the  ultimate  gift. 


Sea  PoUntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ninth 
District  of  Texas,  which  I  represent,  en- 
compasses several  great  ports.  Many 
million  gallons  of  oil  and  petroleum 
products  are  exported  each  year  through 
these  ports.  For  this  reason  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a 
situation  occurring  on  our  own  coasts 
such  as  was  caused  by  the  tragic  acci- 
dent involving  the  merchant  ship  Torrey 
Canyon. 

That  accident  which  despoiled  the 
beaches  along  England's  Cornish  coast 
by  inundating  them  with  oil  had  dram- 
atized a  serious  pollution  problem.  But 
it  is  a  problem  which  President  Johnson 
has  wasted  little  time  in  directing  gov- 
ernmental effort  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion. Last  week  he  announced  that  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
would  conduct  a  special  study  for  this 
very  purpose. 

For  years  we  have  had  our  best  brains 
studying  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
pollution  of  the  air.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  researching  the 
best  ways  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Now  we  are  presented  with  a 
new  dilemma — pollution  at  sea.  This 
problem  has  existed  for  some  time,  but 
It  took  the  Torrey  Canyon  to  focus  na- 
tional and  International  attention  on  the 
dangers  inherent  In  pollutant  spillages 
at  sea. 

The  President,  deeply  concerned  over 
this  problem,  directed  Secretaries  Boyd 
and  Udall  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions to  him  within  90  days. 

The  President  has  asked  them  to  look 
for  a  method  of  transporting  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  securely:  to  find  a  way  of 
containing  vast  oil  spillages  If  such  an 
accident  should  occur  again;  to  develop 
legislative  proposals  to  enable  Federal 
agencies  to  take  Immediate  action  In  the 
event  of  an  accident;  and  to  suggest  reg- 
ulations to  minimize  spillage  from  pipe- 
lines, offshore  towers  and  other  appur- 
tenances as  the  result  of  earthquake 
damage,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves  and 
other  natural  causes. 

Secretaries  Boyd  and  Udall  do  not 
have  an  easy  task.  Investigations  to  date 
have  provided  no  explanation  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon's  groimding  on  a  well- 
niarked  reef.  None  of  the  experts  who 
tried  everything  In  the  book  to  contain 
the  oil  and  keep  it  from  destroying  Brit- 
ain's beaches  were  at  all  successful.  Over 
40,000  tona  of  oil  coated  the  sea  for  thou- 


sands of  miles  causing  untold  damage  to 
bird  and  marine  life,  before  the  vast  pool 
was  finally  destroyed. 

International  maritime  officials  have 
called  for  strict  regulations  to  govern 
ocean  ship  movement  through  well-de- 
fined, specified  seaplanes  in  order  to  re- 
strict the  possibility  of  a  recurrent  dis- 
aster. 

However,  as  it  is  not  humanly  possi- 
ble to  absolutely  prevent  the  future  oc- 
currence of  oil  spillages,  we  need  to  find 
immediate  methods  of  containing  and 
destroying  ollsllcks  before  they  reach 
disastrous  proportions. 

I  am  confident  that  these  men,  with 
the  assistance  and  expertise  of  their  re- 
spective Departments,  will  be  able  to 
solve  these  knotty  problems.  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  recommendations. 


It  Can  Be  Done 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  CM.  Sgt. 
John  H.  Hatcher  will  make  Air  Force 
history  this  month  when  he  Is  presented 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  Ameri- 
can history  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  42-year-old  airman,  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  headquEulers,  UjS. 
European  Command,  Stuttgart-Valhln- 
gen,  Germany,  is  the  first  Air  Force  idr- 
man  to  achieve  a  doctorate  while  serving 
on  active  duty. 

LONG   AKOUOUS   JOORNET 

The  road  leading  to  this  outstanding 
honor  has  been  long  and  arduous.  Ser- 
geant Hatcher  entered  the  Air  Force  in 
January  1943  after  completion  of  only 
one  semester  of  college  work.  During  the 
next  20  years,  he  diUgently  applied  him- 
self by  earning  semester  hours  whenever 
time  away  from  official  duties  would  per- 
mit. His  efforts  were  first  rewarded  in 
1962  when  he  received  a  bachelor  of  arta 
degree  from  the  University  of  Omaha 
under  the  Air  Force  Operation  Bootstrap 
program. 

Sergeant  Hatcher  ccwapleted  require- 
ments for  a  master  of  arts  degree  with 
both  a  major  and  minor  in  American 
History  at  Hardln-Slmmons  University, 
Abilene,  Tex.,  during  1963-64.  His  mas- 
ter's thesis  waa  titled  "Dyess  in  Its  First 
Decade;  a  Study  in  Base  Community  Re- 
laUons." 

DKDXCATION   BRINGS   RE8in.TS 

In  March  1964,  Sergeant  Hatcher  ac- 
cepted a  full  tuition  scholarship  offered 
by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  com- 
mence advanced  studies  in  American 
history  leading  to  conferral  of  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree.  While  engaging  In 
advanced  studies,  Sergeant  Hatcher  was 
placed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

At  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ser- 
geant Hatcher  completed  104  hours  of 
formal  classroom  work  plus  the  disserta- 


tion, maintaining  a  3.86  grade  average  on 
a  four-point  scale.  One  of  his  seminar 
papere  has  been  published,  with  four 
more  scheduled  during  the  next  1\^ 
years. 

John  Henry  Hatcher,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Hatcher,  178  Devonshire 
Avenue,  Dayton.  Ohio,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 10,  1924,  in  West  Prestonburg,  Ky. 
His  wife,  Hildegard,  is  from  Munich; 
his  daughter  Eva,  was  bom  In  Frankfurt, 
where  Sergeant  Hatcher  was  stationed 
during  one  of  his  three  different  tours  of 
Europe.  A  son.  John  Henry  m.  arrived 
at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base  in  1962. 

M.  Sgt.  John  H.  Hatcher  has  proved 
that  whatever  the  difficulties,  whatever 
the  barriers,  the  desire  for  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  fulfilled.  Sgt.- John  Henry 
Hatcher  has  proved  that  it  can  be  done. 


Italy :  A  Democratic  Repablic  Founded  on 
Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NKW    JEESET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1946,  the  citizens  of  Italy  ended,  by  direct 
vote,  their  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
established  from  that  time  forth  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Italy.  More  than 
50  million  Italian  citizens,  together  with 
the  millions  of  Italian-Americans  in  this 
coimtry,  and  friends  all  over  the  world, 
will  salute  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
republic  In  a  spirit  of  Jubilance. 

The  installation  of  a  new  system  of 
government  in  Italy  signaled  an  un- 
precedented era  of  reconstruction,  re- 
molding, growth,  and  progress.  Four 
years  after  the  republic  was  established, 
the  economy  of  Italy  had  regained  the 
level  it  had  attained  prior  to  World  War 
n.  Since  1950,  It  has  surged  ahead  with 
such  furious  activity  that  today,  Italy  is 
heralded  as  the  leader  among  the 
Mediterranean  countries  and  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  world.  The  na- 
tion is  enjoying  a  pulsating,  spirited  life, 
and  the  people,  far  from  relaxing  on  their 
laiu^ls,  are  working  endlessly  to  make 
their  country  greater.  Intelligent  eco- 
nomic planning  has  remodeled  Italy 
from  a  land  where  agriculture  predomi- 
nates to  a  fast-moving,  modem  indus- 
trial nation.  Today,  industry  is  respon- 
sible for  twice  as  much  of  the  economic 
wealth  as  is  agriculture.  Today,  the 
average  worker  earns  twice  what  he  has 
in  yeso-s  past.  The  annual  growth  rate 
in  GNP  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Italy's  foreign  trade  is  booming  and  the 
tourist  business  is  increasing  yearly  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  The  economy  main- 
tains a  large  reserve  placing  Italy  in  the 
market  for  a  multiude  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. A  generation  of  Jet-age  industrial- 
ists have  taken  the  reins  of  the  Italian 
economy  and  their  fast-thinking,  shrewd 
business  manner  is  enabling  Italian  en- 
terprises to  hold  their  own  in  the  world 
market. 
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The  unprecedented  progress  made  by 
the  Italian  Republic  since  Its  birth  fills 
the  Italian  people  with  a  swelling  pride 
and  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction — and 
well  It  should.  For  although  the  western 
powers  contributed  much  to  aid  this 
crippled  nation  following  the  terrible 
years  of  World  War  n,  the  credit  for 
Italy's  phenomenal  rise  to  econcxnic 
power  Is  wholly  due  to  the  diligent,  hard- 
working spirit  of  the  Italian  pec«)le.  Our 
American  experience  has  taught  us  only 
too  well  that  no  gains  are  made  without 
years  of  strenuous  toil  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort. It  is  this  industrious  quality  which 
today  we  honor  most  in  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. They  have  demonstrated  to  all  the 
world  that  order  can  come  from  chaos, 
Uiat  a  nation  can  rise  from  almost  total 
devastation  to  unequaled  success — In  a 
remarkably  short  period.  Indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  have  evidenced  an  energetic 
force,  a  wUl  to  build  and  to  grow  which 
few  peoples  can  claim  in  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter occurred  last  November  after  the 
devastating  floods  which  hit  Florence 
and  other  areas  of  the  north.  Twenty 
years  sigo.  this  tragedy  would  have  dealt 
a  death  blow  to  the  Italian  economy  and 
sorely  shattered  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple. Instead,  in  the  Italy  to  today,  the 
Government  has  managed  to  absorb 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  flood  damage, 
and  Italians  have  steeled  themselvesf  to 
the  task  of  rebuilding  their  homes  slnd 
businesses,  and  restoring  their  precious 
Renaissance  art  treasures. 

Italy's  luminous  future  is  being  carved 
today  through  the  diligent  activity  of  all 
of  the  Italian  people.  On  this  anniversary 
of  the  Italian  R^ubUc.  we  in  the  United 
States  extend  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  that  beautiful 
country  on  a  Job  well  done.  It  has  been 
said  that  Italy  is  a  democratic  repub- 
lic foimded  on  work.  It  should  also  be 
said  that  Italy  is  a  20th-century  success 
story  authored  by  the  love  and  dedication 
of  her  people. 


Tribute  to  Jefferion  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  159th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  leader  of  our 
country  as  well  as  of  the  South.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  bom  on  June  3,  1808,  should 
be  remembered  as  a  statesman,  soldier, 
patriot. 

Jefferson  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the 
XJJ3.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  It  might  be  noted  as  a  sld^ight  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
Davis  was  sent  to  Illinois  to  accept  and 
muster  into  the  UJB.  services  any  volun- 
teers. One  of  the  young  men  who  volun- 
teered and  was  mustered  into  service  by 


J^erson  Davis  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thus,  Jefferson  Davis  administered  to 
Lincoln  the  first  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
U.S.  Government  that  Lincoln  took. 

He  again  served  in  a  military  capacity 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  as  the 
colonel  in  command  of  the  Mississippi 
Rifles,  the  regiment  that  was  a  major 
force  in  the  winning  of  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  It  was  at  this  battle  that 
Davis,  while  urging  his  soldiers  forward, 
spoke  the  famous  phrase,  "stand  fast, 
Mississippians."  Following  the  secession 
of  Mississippi  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  a  commission  as  major  gen- 
eral to  «ommand  the  military  forces  of 
Mississippi,  a  post  he  had  to  resign  when 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  statesman,  served 
his  State  and  country  in  many  ways.  He 
served  as  a  U.S.  Representative,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  with  Mexico,  Davis  was 
appointed  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  ranks  among  the  greats  in  the 
Senate.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce,  and  took 
to  that  position  brilliant  leadership.  He 
selected  workers  on  the  basis  of  compe- 
tency, adapted  and  updated  many  modes 
of  warfare,  introduced  improved  weap- 
ons, established  forts  for  the  protection 
of  western  settlers,  and  was  Influential 
in  bringing  about  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
He  made  himself  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Pierce's  Cabinet,  and  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Davis  was  returned  to  the  US.  Senate 
and  was  a  leader  and  defender  of  States' 
rights.  He  resigned  to  return  to  Missis- 
sippi when  his  State  seceded.  I  quote 
from  his  speech  of  resignation  concern- 
ing the  secession : 

This  Is  done  not  In  hostility  to  others,  not 
to  Injure  any  section  of  the  country,  not 
even  for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from 
the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  defending 
and  protecting  the  rights  we  Inherited  and 
which  It  Is  our  duty  tc  transmit  unshorn  to 
our  children. 

On  February  18,  1861,  Davis  assumed 
the  reins  of  leadership  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Davis  was  a  patriot  and  sincere  lover 
of  the  whole  country.  He  did  not  advo- 
cate secession,  but  he  firmly  believed  in 
the  right  of  secession  and  of  States' 
rights.  His  loyalty  to  his  State  and  this 
principle  compelled  him  to  join  his  State 
at  the  time  of  secession. 

In  addition,  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
deeply  religious  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian. He  was  an  author,  an  outstanding 
orator,  and  he  was  a  man  who  was  be- 
loved by  many. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
remarks  that  he  made  In  March  1888, 
to  a  group  of  yoimg  men  who  were  hold- 
ing a  convention  at  Mississippi  City, 
Miss.,  which  was  near  Davis'  home, 
Beauvolr,  on  the  \flsslssippl  gulf  coast. 
In  his  remarks,  Davis  foresaw  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  the  glory  and 
potential  that  the  coimtry  had.  These 
words  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
people.  They  truly  Indicate  the  great 
man  that  he  was.  a  man  who  deserves 
the  honor  and  respect  of  the  people  of 


our  entire  country  as  well  as  the  South. 
After  beginnmg  his  speech  with  ths 
words,  "Friends  and  fellow  citizens,"  ht 
paused  and  said: 

Ah,  pardon  me,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  permit  me  to  designate  you 
as  fellow  citizens,  but  I  am  thankfiU  that  1 
may  address  you  as  friends.  I  feel  no  regret 
that  I  stand  before  you  a  man  without  a 
country,  for  my  ambition  lies  burled  in  the 
grave  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  further  continued: 

The  faces  I  see  before  me  are  those  of 
young  men;  had  I  not  known  this  I  would  not 
have  appeared  before  you.  Men  In  whose 
hands  the  destinies  of  our  Southland  lie,  for 
love  of  her  I  break  my  silence,  to  speak  to 
you  a  few  words  of  respectful  admonition. 
The  past  is  dead;  let  It  bury  Its  dead,  its 
hopes  and  Its  aspirations.  Before  you  lies  the 
future — a  future  full  of  golden  promise;  a 
future  of  expanding  national  glory,  before 
which  all  the  world  shall  stand  amazed.  Let 
me  beseech  you  to  lay  aside  all  rancor,  all 
bitter  sectional  feeling,  and  to  take  your 
places  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  will  bring 
about  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished — a  reunited  country." 


Cigarette  Smuggling — Federal  Action 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Si>eaker  on  March 
30,  1966,  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  14153)  to  amend 
the  Jenkins  Act  to  assist  States  to  collect 
cigarette  taxes  and  curb  the  illicit  prac- 
tice of  cigarette  laootlegglng. 

I  have  again  Introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress — H.R.  2153. 

The  problem  of  cigarette  bootlegging, 
according  to  New  York  State  and  city 
officials  has  caused  a  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  $60  million  annually- 
more  than  $40  million  to  New  York  State 
and  about  $20  million  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  cigarette  boot- 
legging, last  year,  I  pointed  out  that 
many  of  our  youth  were  being  misled  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  who  encourage 
them  to  sell  unstamped  cigarettes  to  their 
families  and  neighbors  to  "make  a  few 
dollars." 

That  Is  why  I  initiated  and  have  led 
the  fight  for  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  See  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  6,  page  7307. 

In  April  of  1966,  the  Honorable  Louis 
L.  Goldstein,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  called  a  meeting  of  east  coast 
cigarette  tax  administrators  to  discuss 
methods  to  curtail  the  Illegal  traffic  in 
contraband  cigarettes.  I  was  subsequently 
advised  by  Comptroller  Goldstein  that 
the  following  Jurisdictions  unariimously 
endorsed  the  passage  of  my  bill  at  the 
Baltimore  conference:  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Biassachusetts,  Michigan,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania. South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vlr- 
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glnla.    West   Virginia,    Maryland,   New 
York  City,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tax  authorities  from  these  Jurisdic- 
tions have  been  working  together  in  an 
effort  to  curb  cigarette  bootlegging,  but 
they  and  other  States  faced  with  similar 
problems  need  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  revenue  loss  to  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  and  the 
alarming  increase  In  bootlegging  activ- 
ity, both  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  have  endorsed  my 
bill,  HJl.  2153,  to  bring  reUef  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  See  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  7,  page  8654. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  annoimced 
plans  to  convene  a  conference  of  Gov- 
ernors from  16  States  this  summer  to 
disciiss  this  problem  with  partlcular 
empliasis  on  cooperation  among  the 
States  in  policing  shipments  of  smuggled 
cigarettes  and  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  States. 

Since  1966.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activity 
has  taken  on  new  dimensions.  Cigarettes 
are  now  being  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce not  only  by  private  car  "trunk- 
load"  but  in  carload  and  trailer  load  lots. 

To  escape  detection,  it  was  recently 
revealed  that  two  station  wagons  loaded 
with  unstamped  cigarettes  were  being 
transported  piggy-back  style  in  a  large 
interstate  trailer. 

As  the  city  and  State  taxing  author- 
ities increase  their  surveillance,  other 
and  more  devious  means  are  being  em- 
ployed. The  distinguished  and  courage- 
ous district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
N.Y.,  Aaron  Koota.  now  has  before  the 
grand  jury  a  case  involving  an  arrest 
made  last  week  "involving  over  11,000 
cartons  of  untaxed  cigarettes."  The  dis- 
trict attorney  stated  to  me  that  "indica- 
tions are  that  the  vendor  of  these  ciga- 
rettes in  North  Carolina  actively  partic- 
ipated in  concealing  these  cigarettes 
through  a  form  of  camouflage  so  as  to 
prevent  detection  by  law  enforcement 
officials." 

The  full  text  of  the  district  attorney's 
letter  is  as  follows: 

OmcK  or  THK  DisTSicT  Attoknxt, 

Kings  County,  May  24,  1987. 
Hon.  HrxBEKT  Tknzeb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Hexbcrt:  Please  forgive  my  delay  In 
replying  to  your  letter  of  May  3rd. 

I  had  asked  Irving  Seldman,  who  is  In 
charge  of  my  Rackets  Bureau  and  of  the 
cigarette  Investigation,  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary documentation.  He.  In  turn,  has  been 
In  touch  with  Inspector  Cottell,  Chief  of  the 
Police  Department  Central  Confidential  In- 
vestigation unit  and  working  closely  with  us 
In  this  inquiry.  Documentation  is  being  pre- 
pared and  when  ready  I  wUl  write  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  letter. 

I  have  also  your  letter  of  May  22nd  which 
I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  am  ask- 
ing Mr.  Seldman  to  get  me  details  and  will 
advise  you  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Golden,  my  Chief  Assistant,  told  me 
about  the  conversation  he  had  with  you 
while  I  was  in  Albany  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  told  me  that 
he  advised  you  that  In  an  arrest  we  made  the 
other  day  Involving  over  eleven  thousand  car- 
tons of  untaxed  cigarettes.  Indications  are 
that  the  vendor  of  these  cigarettes  In  North 
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Carolina  actively  participated  in  concealing 
these  cigarettes  through  a  form  of  camouflage 
BO  as  to  prevent  detection  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Aarok. 

Recent  grand  jury  proceedings  in  New 
York  City  have  raised  speculation  that 
the  illicit  practice  of  cigarette  smuggling 
has  become  such  a  big  business  that  un- 
derground elements  have  taken  over  this 
field.  Because  of  my  concern  that  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates  may  be  involved 
and  m  light  of  my  request  for  a  Justice 
Department  investigation  into  cigarette 
bootlegging,  I  also  contacted  New  York 
State  and  city  officials  as  well  as  district 
attorneys  in  the  five  counties  of  New 
York  City  and  Nassau  and  Westchester 
Counties  asking  them  to  cooperate  by 
turning  over  any  pertinent  evidence  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  order  to  facili- 
tate distribution  of  bootlegged  cigarettes, 
counterfeit  State  tax  stamps  are  affixed 
to  each  cigarette  pack.  Since  these  cig- 
arettes are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, I  contacted  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  request  a  review 
of  existing  Federal  statutes  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  Federal  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
confirming  that  Federal  statutes  are  be- 
ing violated: 

Departmxnt  or  Justice, 
Washington,,  May  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Hxrbxbt  Tknzix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAX  Congressman:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  May  3,  1967,  to  the  Attorney 
General  In  which  you  referred  to  the  growing 
practice  of  cigarette  smuggling  and  asked 
whether  the  use  of  counterfeit  State  tax 
stamps  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute. 

The  mere  afflxlng  of  a  counterfeit  stamp  or 
making  of  a  false  meter  Impression  Is  not  a 
Federal  criminal  violation  unless  the  package 
on  which  It  Is  affixed  or  Iniprlnted  Is  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce.  The  third 
paragraph  of  Section  2314,  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  proscribes  the  transportation, 
in  interstate  commerce,  of  "any  falsely  made, 
forged,  altered,  or  counterfeited  seourltles 
or  tax  stamps.  .  .  ."  The  fourth  paragraph 
proscribes  the  transportation,  in  interstate 
commerce,  of  any  tool  or  thing  used  In  the 
making  of  such  false  security  or  tax  stamp. 
The  legislative  history  of  Section  2314  re- 
veals that  It  was  amended  in  1961  to  cover 
state  tax  stampe  and  meter  Impressions  after 
state  ofScials  had  testified  before  the  House 
CoDomlttee  on  the  Judiciary  about  the  large 
revenue  loasee  suffered  by  states  affected 
by  the  use  of  false  stamps  and  Impressions, 
especially  when  they  had  been  made  In  an- 
other state. 

Violations  of  this  statute  are  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In- 
vestigations of  offenses  involving  "under- 
world elements"  are  given  special  attention 
in  the  Criminal  Division. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Pked  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  District  At- 
torney Koota's  letter  Illustrates  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  and  Federal  ac- 
tion in  curbing  cigarette  smuggling.  On 


May  24,  1967  I  wrote  to  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  requesting  an  FBI  inves- 
tigation mto  cigarette  bootlegging  and 
the  possible  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute  referred  to  in  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Vinson's  (pinion  of  May  18. 
1967. 

Following  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  I 
met  with  FBI  officials  and  presented  the 
case  for  Federal  action  to  them.  I  was 
assured  that  the  FBI  would  undertake 
an  Investigation  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  possible  underworld  involvement 
and  the  violation  of  Federal  law. 

I  have  also  kept  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Mesuis 
Committee  informed  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  situation  in  their  own  States 
and  advise  the  chairman  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  accordingly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
contact  their  State  officials  and  district 
attorneys  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  this 
problem  m  their  areas  and  to  encourage 
them  to  turn  over  all  pertinent  evidence 
to  the  FBI.  I  also  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  support  efforts  to  achieve  Federal 
action  and  to  pass  effective  Federal  leg- 
islation to  curb  this  Ulicit  practice. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  at  Ridgevlew  Junior  High  School. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  I  was  privileged  to  ex- 
press some  thoughts  which  I  respectfully 
insert  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Memorial  Dat 

Mr.  Tllton,  teachers,  and  students  of  Ridge- 
vlew Junior  High  School,  it  is  a  great  privi- 
lege and  honor  for  me  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  share  some  thoughts  reflecting  on 
this  solemn  occasion.  At  the  outset,  I  should 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Robison  and  his  very 
fine  band  for  their  excellent  participation  in 
this  Memorial  Observance.  As  the  young 
man  played  the  drum  solo,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  very  special  moment  of  a  very  special  day — 
the  Sunrise  ceremonies  last  Easter  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  Marine  Band  was  playing  as  only  that 
band  could  on  such  an  occasion.  Now  the 
Marine  Band  is  selected  from  the  top  musi- 
cians in  the  land,  according  to  the  same 
standards  musically  that  the  marines  set 
physically  for  the  selection  of  their  fighting 
units.  Just  to  be  selected  presupposes  a  mu- 
sician is  excellent.  His  selection  seems  to 
give  him  a  fvirtber  pride  and  inspire  htm  to 
greater  excellence.  There  came  a  time  In  the 
ceremony — just  at  dawn,  when  the  drama 
of  the  moment  was  to  be  emphasized  by  a 
drum  solo.  Now  a  drum  solo,  while  seemingly 
the  simplest  of  instrumental  solos,  is  any- 
thing but  that.  There  Is  no  melody  to  dis- 
tract from  any  slight  derlatlon  in  preclalon. 
The  Marine  Band  dnunmer  chosen  to  exe- 
cute this  solo  stepped  forth.  He  was  abort  of 
stature — not  particularly  handsome— and  be 
wore  thiek-lensed  glasses,  aU  of  whicta  would 
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not  lead  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  be  la  a 
Marine. 

As  the  first  stroke  of  bis  drumstick  broke 
the  awesome  silence,  I  thought — here  is  a 
Marine.  He  outperformed  any  other  drummer 
Z  bAva  ever  beard.  Hla  superior  peilormance 
did  more  than  emphasize  the  symboUo  oc- 
casion. He  was,  to  me  at  that  moment,  a 
symbol  of  this  age  of  opportiinlty — in  which 
what  you  are  born  with,  or  without.  Is  of  less 
Importance  than  your  own  ability  to  achieve 
excellence  In  your  chosen  field.  What  this 
young  man  lacked  In  physical  attributes,  he 
made  up  for  In  achievement.  It  was  pretty 
obvlo\is  that  a  lot  of  determination,  disci- 
pline, and  perseverance  had  gone  Into  achiev- 
ing the  degree  of  skill  he  had  mastered,  no 
doubt  through  hours  of  dedication  and  prac- 
tice. You,  too,  can  make  your  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life — doing  what  you  do  best — 
In  the  beat  way  you  know  bow. 

I  thought  It  appropriate  to  discuss  the  his- 
tory of  Memorial  Day — a  little  lesson  In 
olTlcs — and  something  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Memorial  Day. 

Memorial  Day  la  the  day  when  we  pay 
tribute  (as  Lincoln  once  put  It)  "to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live."  No  one  gave  more  In  the  defense  of  the 
freedoma  we  enjoy.  We  are  again  engaged  In 
a  patriotic  struggle  In  Vietnam  because  of  a 
conflict — on  great  Issues  of  political  phllos- 
ophy.  We  went  Into  Vietnam  to  prevent  a 
Communist  take-over  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — we  are  told.  And 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  Communism  Is 
a  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  threat  to 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and  love.  Can  you 
Imagine  this  news  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton? "The  Commissar  has  found  positive 
proof  that  Qeorge  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Betsy  Ross,  and  Patrick  Henry  were 
all  traitors,  and  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  at  once.  The  city's  name  will  be 
changed  so  that  It  will  no  longer  be  referred 
to  as  Washington,  D.C.  The  stars  and  stripes 
will  be  replaced  with  a  new  flag.  All  old  flags 
and  old  patriotic  books  In  America  must  be 
burned  Immediately.  Benjamin  Franklin  will 
be  replaced  by  Benedict  Arnold  In  all  litera- 
ture. All  postage  stamps  plctiu-lng  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  will  be 
burned.  Any  crank  citizen  who  protests  will 
be  executed." 

Preposterous?  Don't  be  too  sure  I  Russia 
accomplished  Just  such  a  "repatrlotlzatlon" 
In  barely  five  years  by  eliminating  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press  and  other  free- 
doms which  we  enjoy. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  these  freedoms 
we  have  are  not  so  obvious  except  In  com- 
parison with  the  lack  thereof  In  other  na- 
tions. We  mxist  remember  them  and  be 
thankful  for  them  this  day,  and  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  preserve  them. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  honor  our  dead 
who  so  courageously  have  given  their  lives 
on  the  battlefields  of  distant  lands  so  that 
our  great  democracy  might  be  preserved. 
National  recognition  of  tbelr  bravery  and 
lacrlflce  Is  the  only  fitting  way  to  show 
our  gratitude. 

In  this  BCemorlal  Day  talk.  It  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  I  refer  to  Lincoln 
because  this  great  and  good  man  is.  In  my 
opinion,  responsible  more  than  anyone  else 
for  the  other  reason  for  this  day — a  time  of 
rededlcatlon  to  Ood  and  country. 

Shortly  after  Lincoln's  death  on  April  14, 
1865,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was 
formed.  General  John  Logan,  who  had  served 
with  Lincoln's  Union  Army,  became  Its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  January  of  1888.  The 
OJLR.  was  an  organization  of  Union  Soldiers. 

Many  persons  have  laid  claims  as  having 
originated  Memorial  Day,  commonly  called 
"Decoration  Day."  One  claim  originated 
when,  on  May  5,  1868,  General  John  Logan 
inued  an  order  designating  May  30tb  as  a 
day  for  all  members  of  the  O.AJt.  to  strew 
with  flowers  the  "graves  of  comrades  who  had 
died  In  defense  of  their  country  during 
the  late  rebellion."  Probably,  most  hlst<Hlana 


credit  General  Logan  with  Initiating  Me- 
miorlal  Day  and  set  Its  beginning  as  May  30, 
1868.  In  his  order,  Logan  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  ceremonies  would  be  kept  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  the  Republic  "would 
garland  the  passionless  mounds  with  tbe 
choicest  flowers  of  Springtime." 

Many  of  the  departments  and  posts  of  the 
government  seized  on  the  idea  with  skepti- 
cism. Debate  raged  about  the  Idea  of  a 
Memorial  Day.  Some  said:  "A  national  ob- 
servance of  such  a  holiday  would  unneces- 
sarily keep  alive  war-time  bitterness  and  fos- 
ter animosities  that  should  be  burled  In  ob- 
livion." These  objections  were  lost  In  the 
tremendous  outpouring  of  people  when  May 
30,  1868  dawned. 

Excursions  piled  crowds  of  people  Into  the 
larger  cities  who  formed  Into  parades,  dec- 
orated graves  and  made  speeches  to  com- 
memorate tbe  occasion. 

A  national  holiday  had  been  born,  even  If 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
never  to  declare  it  so.  The  States  In  the  north 
rapidly  made  It  a  day  of  legal  observance 
with  the  Southern  States  Joining,  differing 
only  In  the  date.  North  and  South  Carolina 
named  the  10th  of  May,  which  Is  the  anni- 
versary of  Stonewall  Jackson's  death.  All  of 
the  rest  of  the  Dixie  States  named  April  26tb. 

Soxoe  say  that  Logan  got  the  Idea  from 
the  Confederate  Soldiers  Who  made  an  occa- 
sional decoration  of  a  comrade's  grave. 
Others  say  that  General  John  J.  Murray  of 
New  York  had  told  of  his  leadership  of  ex- 
Boldlers  to  Union  graves  on  Sunday,  May  23, 
1866,  two  years  before.  Adj.  General  Chip- 
man  of  the  O.AJl.  Insisted  that  he  had  given 
the  Idea  to  Logan  around  May  1,  1868  in  a 
letter  by  which  he  had  suggested  that  they 
adopt  the  old  German  Custom  of  scattering 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  each 
Springtime.  Comrade  T.  C.  Campbell  of  Cin- 
cinnati claimed  that  he  had  headed  a  dele- 
gation of  veterans  taking  flowers  to  the  ceme- 
tery In  the  Spring  of  '67  and  that  the  Idea 
originated  for  propagation  at  that  Instant. 

General  Logan's  wife  got  In  on  the  act  and 
declared  that  it  was  she  who  had  prompted 
her  hxisband  to  issue  the  order,  having  bor- 
rowed the  thought  from  the  memorial  serv- 
ices which  she  had  witnessed  In  Richmond, 
Virginia  earlier  In  the  Spring  of  1868. 

Through  the  South  lived  still  more  nu- 
merous claims  to  the  Inauguration  of  tbe 
custom.  Each  state  claimed  that  It  was  the 
originator.  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
claimed  that  It  was  responsible  for  the  cus- 
tom In  an  article  on  July  15,  1906.  On  May 
10,  1866,  the  Oalrwood  Oemetery  Memorial 
Association  adorned  the  graves  of  Confed- 
erate dead  and  hung  flags  in  the  city.  On 
April  26,  1866,  the  anniversary  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnson's  surrender  to  General 
Sherman,  the  people  of  tbe  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  put  flowers  on  soldiers'  graves 
with  an  appropriate  observance.  A  woman 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford 
claims  that  she  made  the  suggestion  to  a 
group  of  Ladles'  Aid  Society.  And  so  the 
numerous  claims  persisted. 

Always  this  dispute  will  go  on  because  the 
date  Itself  came  from  nowhere — everywhere. 
The  greater  the  number  of  claimants  for  Its 
birthplace,  the  plainer  tbe  proof  that  the 
Republic  was  aching  vaguely  with  eagerness 
to  speak  Its  grief  after  four  years  of  killing. 
The  funeral  of  the  war's  greatest  figure 
pointed  that  way. 

Each  little  fugitive  decoration  of  graves 
across  the  land,  each  little  Individual  call 
to  action,  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
tbe  sentiment  that  had  been  crystallized  at 
th<f  btirlal -drama  of  Lincoln.  It  was  at  his 
funeral  that  flowers  were  strewn  on  his 
grave  and  marked  the  'Way  of  the  funeral 
parade  while  veterans  and  their  families 
spoke — fired  salutes  and  sang  their  old 
favorite  war  songs. 

By  1869,  thirty-one  statM  had  adopted  the 
custom.  Some  of  tbe  eartter  memorial  days 
were  marked  by  strife  and  by  demonstrations 


of  anti-southern  wrath  In  the  north  and 
anti-northern  wrath  In  the  south.  Hatred 
still  burned  bright  and  at  the  National  Ceme- 
tery In  Arlington,  Marines  were  stationed 
at  Confederate  graves  to  prevent  southemers 
from  placing  roses  thereon.  It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  General  Grant  was  ignorant  of 
these  episodes  in  the  graveyard  and  the  antics 
were  never  repeated.  On  the  same  day.  Union 
Soldiers  helped  decorate  the  graves  of  Con- 
federate Soldiers  who  had  been  burled  at 
Alexandria,  another  suburb  of  the  Capital. 

Since  then.  Memorial  Day  has  become  a 
day  of  rededlcatlon — a  day  of  patriotism  all 
over  the  nation  and  has  aided  in  the  healing 
of  ancient  wounds  and  has  made  us  ever 
mindful  of  our  responsibility  to  our  country 
which  was  so  torn  by  strife  in  Its  Inception. 

A  Memorial  Day  celebration  recalls  many 
memories  of  our  national  beginning.  Pa- 
triotism is  of  many  Inspirations  and  receives 
refreshments  from  many  springs.  None  are 
more  powerful  than  our  traditions  of  service, 
of  suffering,  of  accomplishment  and  me- 
morial dedication  to  our  heroes. 

These  menu>rles  are  Indeed  the  imponder- 
able force  which  builds  and  cements  our 
national  life. 

We  have  another  reason  today  for  remem- 
bering. At  this  very  moment  mothers,  fathers, 
wives  and  sweethearts  are  anxious  about 
their  loved  ones  In  Vietnam.  As  we  honor  our 
dead  from  past  wars  this  Memorial  Day,  let 
us  also  salute  our  valiant  men  in  Vietnam — 
and  pray  for  an  honorable  and  speedy  end  to 
hostilities  over  there. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  future  Is  In  your 
hands.  The  future  is  important  to  you  be- 
cause you  will  spend  the  rest  of  your  Uvea 
in  It — which  according  to  life  expectancy 
tables  could  be  over  60  years.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  now  living  In  the  United 
States  are  26  years  old  and  under.  We'll  try  to 
leave  a  legacy  which  you  will  be  proud  to 
defend  by  your  best  effort  whatever  form  It 
might  take.  I'm  stire  you'll  do  your  part. 


CoBf^ressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  PretcBtt 
Penetratiiig  Analysis  of  American  Mari- 
time  Program  in  Propeller  Clab  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24,  1967,  In  an  observance  of  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  of  California,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Propellor  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Congressman  Leggett's  speech  Is  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  dangerous 
level  to  which  we  have  permitted  the 
American  maritime  program  to  fall,  and 
he  made  clear  that  the  revival  of  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  capabilities  is  Impera- 
tive to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

I    commend   Congressman   Leggett's 
timely  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
Addkxss  bt  HoNoaABLB  RoBXST  L.  Lxocxrr  TO 

THX  Pkopellex  Club  or  Los  Anqxlks,  Mat 

34,  1067 

President  Wright  and  gentlemen  of  tbe 
Pacific  Coast  Maritime  industry.  I  want  to 
thank   you   for  inviting  me  to  come  from 


Washington  to  Los  Angeles  to  help  celebrate 
National  Maritime  Day  with  you — May  22. 
The  day  might  also  be  known  as  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Savannah  in  165  years. 

It  wo\Ud  be  weU  If  we  could  say  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  first  Savan- 
nah steamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  in 
1812.  Instead  we  must  report  that  the  N.S. 
Savannah  after  visiting  40  ports  and  sailing 
but  130,000  miles,  the  world's  most  modem 
ship,  has  more  or  less  been  In  mothballs 
since  last  August. 

In  a  way  this  action  Is  par  for  the  course 
with  today's  American  maritime  program. 
Labor,  management  and  the  administration 
In  Washington  are  all  Jointly  responsible. 
The  industry,  maritime  labor  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  have  probably  been 
damned  and  praised  by  more  great  speakers 
over  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  facet 
of  American  Ufe  by  Ed  Hood.  Ralph  Dewey 
and  from  the  Navy  Department's  Admiral 
David  L.  McDonald  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Secretary.  Alan  Boyd. 

My  concern  with  this  industry  is  partly 
provincial.  I  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  4th  Congressional  District 
which  contains  the  Mare  Island  Division  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard.  To 
those  who  say  our  American  shipbuilding 
know-how  has  deteriorated  I  would  say  look 
over  the  SSBNs  Stonewall  Jackson.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  latest,  Mariano  Gxtadalupe 
Vallejo,  SSBN  658 — all  built  at  Vallejo.  These 
are  true  precise  accurate  and  durable  instru- 
ments of  American  foreign  policy — and  their 
quietness  and  capability  have  no  peer  in  the 
free  or  Communist  world. 

The  secret  of  these  ships,  however,  la 
money — $35  to  $55  nUlUon  for  the  shipyard 
work  and  nearly  $100  million  of  government 
provided  equipment. 

My  Mare  Island  yard  was  the  yard  that 
constructed  392  ships  and  repaired  and  over- 
hauled a  total  of  4,560  ships  during  World 
War  II — the  yard  that  launched  the  World 
War  I  destroyer  Word  In  16%  days. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  5  years  ago  I 
quickly  discovered,  however,  in  the  65-35 
battles  with  Ed  Hood  and  Representative 
Jerry  Ford  that  it  Jtist  was  not  in  the  cards 
that  we  would  long  have  a  thriving  Naval 
shipyard  industry  if  we  were  perennially 
scrapping  with  private  Industry  over  the 
same  Navy  dollar.  In  a  word  we  couldn't  be 
healthy  in  public  yards  If  the  private  yards 
were  not  prospering.  As  a  practical  matter 
the  whole  Issue  of  65-35  was  the  eventual  dis- 
tribution of  HOO  million  of  Naval  and  repair 
work— less  than  3%  of  the  total  ship  work 
being  performed  In  the  country.  We  are  now 
beyond  the  65-35  encounters  in  Washington 
and  not  merely  because  of  Vietnam  but  be- 
cause my  House  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  the  inspired  leadership  of  my  col- 
league, Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina,  intends  to  upgrade  not  only  the 
Naval  shipyards  but  private  yards  as  well. 

At  the  insistence  of  our  committee.  Sec- 
retary Nitze  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Kaiser  Industries  would  shortly  complete  a 
5-7  year  $600  to  $700  mllUon  Naval  ship 
modernization  program.  8  or  9  Naval  ship- 
yards will  each  achieve  a  20th  Century  capa- 
bility. 

Moving  forward  simultaneously  with  this 
Improvement  I  hope  and  I  know  will  be  a 
Afodern  Merchant  Program  for  which  the 
Congress  has  waited  well  over  two  years. 
Nearly  every  Member  of  Congress  I  know  has 
got  a  gut  feeling  that  we  should  be  moving 
ahead  with  a  radically  new  Merchant  Ship 
Program.  How  do  you  do  it.  There  has  been 
so  much  written  by  so  many  people — some 
enlightening — some  confusing — we  have  had 
Task  Force  Reports  and  Maritime  Committee 
Reports  and  all  of  these  thoughts  have  been 
capsulated  so  many  times  it  is  difficult  to 
expound  a  new  Idea  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  building  foreign  or  forming  an  Independ- 
ent Maritime  Administration. 


I  frankly  believe  that  we  have  enough 
steam  or  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  maritime 
industry  to  insist  on  and  stimulate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  American  Maritime  Industry — 
of  space  program  proportion.  We've  been 
thinking  large  but  we  are  budget  programmed 
small  at  the  federal  level.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration received  a  total  Bupp>ort  of  $303 
million  for  '68,  $280  mllUon  for  '67  and  $305 
million  is  scheduled  for  '68.  We  announced 
recently  that  the  "68  funds  were  up  $25  mil- 
lion from  '67  and  that  amounts  were  Included 
for  13  new  vessels  as  part  of  oiu-  subsidized 
fleet.  This  kind  of  a  replacement  program 
begins  no  place,  ends  no  p2ace  and  will  do 
little  to  abate  block  obsolescence. 

For  ship  construction  "to  provide  for  Na- 
tional Defense  features  in  the  form  of  con- 
struction subsidy  this  year"  Is  the  monumen- 
tal sum  of  $106  milUon  and  I  am  sure  some- 
one will  claim  that  tbe  $143  million  included 
in  the  '68  budget  may  break  the  bank.  Cer- 
tainly these  kind  of  budgets  are  exactly  in 
line  with  testimony  of  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  before  our  House  Merchant 
Marine  Conunittee  In  1962  and  recently  when 
he  said : 

"From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  the 
Reserve  Fleet,  plus  vessels  In  service,  plus  the 
construction  program  previously  outlined  ap- 
ptear  adequate  to  our  needs  ...  I  do  not  wish 
to  overstate  the  military  requirement  thereby 
providing  an  umbrella  under  which  a  huge 
shipbuilding  program  for  the  Merchant 
Marine  can  be  Justified  .  .  ." 

I  personally  think  Secretary  McNamara  is 
the  best  we've  had  and  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness but  on  this  Issue  he's  dead  wrong. 

We  all  considered  it  rather  ironic  that  the 
Secretary  then  should  decide  to  move  full 
steam  ahead  this  year  with  a  $2  billion  Fast 
Deployment  Logistics  Shipbuilding  Program. 
The  Secretary  said : 

"Not  only  does  It  cost  twice  as  much  to 
build  a  ship  in  this  country,  it  also  takes 
twice  as  long."  He  said  the  reason  is  not 
higher  labor  costs  or  less  skilled  workers  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  American  shipyards 
are  "generally  technically  obsolete  compared 
to  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Japan." 

I  dispute  what  the  Secretary  says  but  if 
he  Is  accurate  I  think  he  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  to  blame  for  compress- 
ing our  American  shipbuilding  Industry 
from  a  better  than  1,000  ship  per  year  ca- 
pacity at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the  13 
Merchant  ships  delivered  and  16  shifw  or- 
dered by  and  in  American  yards  last  year. 
This  policy  has  allowed  our  skilled  Naval 
shipbuilding  levels  to  degenerate  at  one  point 
to  75,000  and  private  shipbuilding  levels  was 
near  100.000  men.  We  have  b&d  in  years  past 
a  true  'survival  of  the  fittest'  in  American 
shipbuilding  with  the  government  forcing 
companies  to  bid  at  cost  and  under  cost  to 
both  harpoon  each  other  and  Naval  shipyards 
In  the  comp>etltion.  Needless  to  say,  except  in 
exceptional  contracts  there  have  not  been 
fat  profits  for  modernization  programs  and 
with  the  government  spending  86%  of  the 
shipbuilding  dollars  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
there  has  been  a  degree  of  status  quo  In  the 
Industry. 

How  ironic  for  the  Secretary  to  make  state- 
ments that  he  does  and  then  propose  a  $2 
billion  shipbuilding  program  which  includes 
$100  million  in  the  contract  for  a  new  ship- 
yard. This  program  has  rightfully  been  indi- 
cated by  Stewart  Cort  of  Bethleeem,  Ralph 
Dewey  of  your  Pacific  Association  and  by  our 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  almost 
unanimously.  To  many  of  us  in  Washington 
when  we  saw  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Navy, 
Army  and  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unite 
simultaneously  before  our  hearing  for  a  pro- 
gram, we  thought  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  it. 

My  personal  Indictment  In  letters  to  the 
President  and  on  the  House  fioor  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"...  Over  the  p«Mt  year  and  before  I  have 


concerned  myself  about  the  need  for  and 
manner  of  construction  of  the  projected  |3 
bilUon  Fast  Deploynxent  Logistics  Shipbuild- 
ing Program.  I  am  concerned  likewise  with 
this  Nation's  critical  need  for  a  nuclear  Navy 
and  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  out  rapidly  depleting  Mer- 
chant Marine  Fleet. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  our  South- 
east Asia  involvement  our  Nation  has  be- 
come critically  aware  of  our  Nation's  current 
deficit  In  ability  to  ccHnmandeer  on  short 
notice  a  surface  fieet  capability  to  deliver 
logistic  material  support  on  imderdeveloped 
having  participated  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  a  South  Asia 
insp>ection  tour  last  year,  however,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  deficit  was  overcome  by  our 
Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  Chu 
Lai  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  by  alternative  means. 
I  am  personally  also  satisfied  that  though 
we  moved  troops  to  the  shore  before  supplies, 
the  overall  delay  has  not'  seriously  affected 
our  total  overall  effort. 

"The  PDL  program  could  overcome  the 
referenced  deficiency.  You  could  speculate 
that  perhaps  the  program  could  also  assist 
in  providing  the  United  States  with  a  con- 
tinuing capablUty  with  the  C&A  aircraft 
that  would  allow  us  to  retract  troops  from 
overseas  positions  and  still  allow  us  to  In- 
volve ourselves  very  quickly  in  a  poUce  action 
or  war  overseas.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  needs  more  of  a  capability  to  get  out 
of  encounters  easily  rather  than  get  In.  The 
nuclear  Navy  which  I  support  has  a  'de- 
fensive' world  image.  A  patrolling  FDL  fieet, 
I  am  Biire,  would  be  considered  as  'offensive.' 
Secretary  McNamara  said  last  year  In 
Montreal  that  during  the  past  8  years  there 
were  150  encounters  around  the  world,  one- 
third  of  which  were  affected  by  commu- 
nism— some  Intracountry  and  some  between 
nations  in  all  of  which  the  United  States 
could  have  Involved  Itself. 

"The  idea  of  maintaining  a  $2  billion 
fleet — an  amount  equal  to  the  shipyard  cost 
of  our  Polaris  fleet,  I  think  ts  preposterous. 
"I  personally  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
the  FDL  program  and  its  manner  of  procure- 
ment have  been  cozifounded. 

"My  reasons  for  opposing  this  program  can 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

"First.  The  timing  is  wrong.  Our  current 
year  deficit  of  $9.7  billion  shotUd  be  limited 
in  every  way  possible. 

"Second.  The  FDL  program  would  be 
mutually  exclusive  to  a  nuclear  Navy  pro- 
gram which  program  I  know  carries  para- 
mount priority  by  the  Navy  Department.  In 
the  1960's  we  have  averaged  $l'^  billion  an- 
nual Navy  expenditure  for  new  construction. 
The  FDL  program  while  perhaps  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  UB.  shipbuilding  program 
would  comprtre  nearly  25  percent  of  all  Navy 
construction  procurement  for  the  next  6 
years. 

"Third.  The  PDL  program  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  cost  ineffective  to  ever  receive  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  ships  constructed  will  not  be 
operational  because  they  will  have  no  place 
to  go.  To  tie  up  $2  billion  of  a  merchant 
fleet  we  do  not  have  dockside,  loaded  with 
progressively  obsolete  mlUtary  equipment  Is 
not  sound. 

"First,  tbe  Army  and  Marines  would  have 
to  buy  two  of  everything,  one-half  of  which 
would  be  hermetically  sealed  for  perhaps  a 
6-year  period  when  it  must  be  replaced  with- 
out ever  going  in  service — hopefully.  If  the 
ships  were  used  once  capriciously  or  ill  timed, 
thereafter  our  fleet  would  be  persona  non 
grata  all  over  the  world. 

"The  shipts  also  would  be  manned  24  hours 
a  day  with  military  crews  or  civilians  claim- 
ing overtime,  hazard,  and  special -duty  pay. 
"Far  better  it  would  be  to  build  a  fleet 
with  a  function;  that  Is,  a  true,  modem  fast 
merchant  fieet  that  would  be  available  on 
priority  call  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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It  la  my  Information  that  such  a  fleet  could 
be  conatructed  for  private  merchant  marine 
operation  In  private  shipyards  and  could  be 
available  on  call  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Department  would  pay  an  annual 
rental  for  the  preemptive  rights  which  finan- 
cial guarantee  I  am  Informed  would  be  ade- 
quate for  private  financing  and  construction. 

"The .  proposed  pending  FDL  submission 
could  be  used  to  develop  the  required  mer- 
chant fleet  with  the  full  FDL  capability.  This 
type  of  program  has  real  merit.  The  work 
would  be  spread  to  all  private  shipyards  or 
to  one  on  a  competitive  bid.  The  United 
States  would  not  gat  into  the  merchant  ship- 
ping business.  The  ships  would  be  In  full  op- 
eration and  operated  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
or  Navy  Department  maintaining  perhaps  a 
partial  FDL  capability  at  all  times.  Taxpay- 
ers money  would  be  involved  at  a  minimum. 
The  base  could  be  laid  for  a  new  modem 
merchant  fleet  and  the  fleet  operation  would 
not  be  construed  as  a  hostile  act. 

"Fourth.  It  would  seem  that  If  we  must 
preposition  logistics  hardware,  that  we  could 
do  It  much  cheaper  at  the  many  American 
bases  overseas.  If  the  FDL  have  a  quick  off- 
loading capability,  they  must  also  have  a 
quick  onloadlng  capability  of  containerized 
material.  There  should  be  no  need,  therefore, 
to  maintain  Idle  a  complete  fleet  of  floating 
warehoiises  .  .  ." 

I  fiuther  stated  to  my  Chaimian: 

"".  .  .  I,  personally,  believe  that  this  Is  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  our  Committee  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  Merchant  Marine  as  a 
national  defense  requirement."  I  don't  think 
the  Secretary  has  discharged  his  obligations 
In  this  resptect  and  at  all.  I  believe  that  if 
It  Is  worthwhUe  for  us  to  spend  $20  billion  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  the  moon,  for  which 
purpose  we  are  not  really  s\ire.  It  Is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the 
high  seas,  which  constitute  four-flf ths  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

"I  woiUd  like  to  see  the  United  States  un- 
dertake a  seallft  program  of  a  billion  dollar 
magnitude  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
we  undertake  the  Space  Program  based  pri- 
marily on  a  national  defense  requirement. 
Certainly,  the  intelligence  which  we  would 
acquire  by  means  of  having  large  numbers  of 
American  ships  plying  the  International  trade 
routes  would  be  Invaluable  and  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  foreign  crews  manning  'flag  ships 
<rf  convenience  .  .  .'" 

Our  committee  heard  witnesses  from  all 
over  the  country  and  decided  on  the  FDL  to 
go  slow  and,  speclflcally,  we  found  In  oiir 
report  as  follows: 

"The  committee,  therefore.  In  approving 
two  of  the  flve  FDI«  requested  in  this  year's 
budget  does  not  commit  Itself  to  approval  of 
the  30  ship  program  .  .  .  before  considering 
any  further  expansion  of  the  FDL  program 
beyond  that  recommended  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  committee  will  want  to  see  an 
approved  program  submitted  by  DOD  with 
respect  to 

"(a)  Modernization  of  naval  shipyards. 

"(b)  A  strengthened  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

"(c)  A  continued  assurance  that  none  of 
the  ships  previously  authorized  will  be  used 
in  competition  with  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

"It  Is  also  possible  that  other  shipbuilding 
companies  who  have  not  submitted  propKeals 
on  the  FDL  program  may  And  themselves 
qualified  to  bid  on  the  design  of  one  of  the 
aerospace  companies.  If  the  propKisal  per- 
mits such  a  possibility  the  DOD  would  be 
remiss  in  not  taking  advantage  .  .  ." 

The  Importance  to  the  Maritime  industry 
of  the  FDL  program  is  the  fact  that  Secretary 
McNamara  for  the  first  time  is  talking  about 
a  seallft  requirement  being  worth  $3  billion. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Defense  talked 
of  space  magnitude  dollars  In  a  Merchant 
shipping  program. 


I  say  if  the  Soviets  can  do  It  so  can  the 
United  States — it's  all  a  question  of  postulat- 
ing a  program.  The  United  States  with  a  $760 
billion  O.NJ>.  has  twice  the  economic  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  any  measure  of  com- 
parison. California  alone  with  a  $90  billion 
G.NJ».  is  equal  to  Prance,  10%  ahead  of 
Japan  and  by  1975  our  state  will  be  leading 
the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  Yet 
since  1962  the  Great  Socleity  has  built  but  87 
ships  averaging  about  $100  million  annual 
federal  cost,  whereas  the  Soviets  built  502 
Merchant  ships  during  the  period  at  nearly 
$1  bllUon  cost  per  year.  As  a  result  80%  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  la  less  than  10  years  old  and 
80%  of  the  United  States  fleet  Is  more  than 
20  years  old.  The  Soviets  carry  75  to  85%  of 
their  commerce.  The  United  States,  which  ac- 
coimts  for  25%  ol  all  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce,  carries  but  7.7%  of  that  trade  in 
her  own  American  flag  bottoms.  The  Soviets 
employ  9,000  In  oceanography — we  employ 
3,700.  The  Soviets  last  year  caught  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  fish  in  near  American  waters. 
We  caught  2.3  million  tons,  while  the  Soviets 
have  gone  from  1.8  million  tons  of  ocean 
shipping  in  1950  to  9.8  million  tons  last  year 
and  have  a  projected  1(  million  tons  by 
1970 — all  pursuant  to  a  massive  Russian  1958 
seven  year  shipbuilding  plan.  While  the 
Soviets  have  presently  on  order  556  ships,  the 
United  States  Is  building  48.  While  the  Soviet 
neet  expanded  catastrophlcally,  the  United 
States  fleet  slumped  from  22  million  tons  to 
14  million  tons  with  many  second  class  ships. 

If  DOD  has  been  derelict  respecting  our 
Merchant  Marine,  it  has  likewise  neglected 
our  Navy.  In  oxii  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  on  Defense  procurement  we  also  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  block  obsolescence  of  our 
Naval  Fleet.  We  recited  that  according  to 
Navy  studies  but  490  of  our  existing  fleet 
would  still  be  in  commiSElon  in  1973.  That 
even  if  we  continued  to  build  at  the  current 
43  ship  per  year  standard  that  the  Navy 
would  still  lose  306  ships  net  over  the  next 
6  year  period.  We  stated  "there  has  been  a 
stunning  indifference  in  the  Pentagon  to  the 
inevitable  declination  in  the  size  of  our 
fleet — a  resolute  incuriosity  about  it."  Our 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  "provid- 
ing and  malntalnmg  a  Navy."  If  my  Chairman 
has  anything  to  say  about  It,  we  will  perform 
our  function. 

To  rehabilitate  our  American  Merchant 
Idarine  and  to  change  the  trend  of  our  time 
It's  going  to  take  more  than  30  Merchant 
ships  per  year  to  do  the  job — more  than  a 
simple  "Respond"  program  to  marshal  the 
forces  of  our  existing  Merchant  fleet.  We 
must  think  big.  If  we  wait  for  a  tranquil 
year  in  the  post  Vietnam  era  It  won't  hap- 
pen. Our  Defense  budget  escalated  from  $41 
billion  In  1960  to  $76  billion  next  year  and 
they  say  that  it  Is  still  $5  billion  light.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  with- 
held approval  of  hardware  and  construction 
totaUng  $23  billion  additional  requested  by 
his  departments. 

I  say  If  we  can  afford  to  sp>end  $3  billion 
a  month  for  Vietnam,  we  can  spent  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  for  a  ship  program  for  better 
than  a  half  a  million  man  industry  to  injure 
OUT  world  commeTCe  in  that  area. 

Wait  for  a  year  of  surplus  to  start  a  pro- 
gram? Get  ready  for  a  long  wait.  We  raised 
the  national  debt  $2  billion  last  summer,  $6 
billion  in  February  and  plan  to  try  for  $8 
billion  next  month.  We  have  sold  off  $2 
billion  stockpiles,  $5  billion  of  Mortgage 
Participation  Certificate  paper  and  sales  of 
$5  billion  of  the  same  paper  is  projected  for 
next  year.  We've  held  back  spending  $4Vi 
billion  In  our  domestic  authorized  appro- 
priated programs  and  we  still  have  a  $9.7 
bUUon  deficit  planned — and  next  year  looks 
worse. 

The  point  Is  that  there  are  tremendous 
clalnu  for  funds  around  Capitol  Hill.  Obvi- 
ously not  enough  to  go  $roiuid.  But  if  the 


Administration  doesn't  request  an  adequate 
program,  nothing  happens.  Congress  has 
nothing  to  act  on. 

We  recently  enacted  legislation  In  the 
House  to  change  this  in  the  form  of  Hil. 
168.  This  bill  vests  the  function  in  the  Con- 
gress every  year  to  authorize  an  adequate 
Merchant  program  In  compliance  with  the 
Jones  Act.  I  supported  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  have  saved  to  the  last  a  commentary 
on  the  propKDsal  submitted  recently  by  Sec- 
retary Boyd  for  a  new  Maritime  policy.  To 
begin  with  his  suggestion  although  It  talks 
of  a  100%  Increase  In  program  is  not  of 
Space  Program  proportions.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  President  asked  for  a  program  that 
would  achieve  the  full  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  industry  and  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  recapture  a  substantial 
amount  of  her  foreign  commerce  cartage. 
The  Boyd  Plan,  I  believe,  much  like  the 
Task  Force  recommendation,  is  conceived 
In  defeat  from  the  outset.  According  to  Ed 
Hood's  latest  shipbuilding  report.  Japan  last 
year  completed  6.4  million  tons  (46.1%  of 
the  world's  new  ships).  West  Germany  i.i 
million  tons  (8.2%).  Sweden  1.1  million 
tons  (8%)  Great  Britain  1  million  tons 
(7.5%).  Italy  3.7%  and  the  United  States 
ranked  13th  at  191.000  tons  (1.3%).  In  other 
words  Japan  completed  last  year  more  total 
tonnage  than  the  United  States  completed 
during  the  whole  of  World  War  II. 

Stated  another  way  total  export  and  Im- 
port ocean  cargo  of  the  United  States  while 
escalating  from  64  million  tons  In  1936  to 
404  million  tons  last  year,  the  United  States 
share  of  this  cargo  in  U.S.  bottoms  has 
slipped  from  29.7%  to  7.2%.  In  other  words, 
while  oiir  commerce  has  expanded  nearly 
700%.  our  ship  capability  has  remained  stat- 
ic. As  a  practical  matter  imder  existing 
law  over  the  past  20  years,  1,229  ships  total- 
ing 35  million  tons  have  been  built  by 
American  companies   in  foreign   yards. 

If  we're  trying  to  equalize  these  figures  I 
don't  think  you  start  off  with  the  Boyd 
Plan  of  building  foreign  in  any  respect.  We 
have  as  an  objective  not  merely  recapturing 
our  foreign  operating  Flags  of  Convenience, 
but  we  also  want  to  recapture  the  building 
Industry  for  new  construction  and  repairs. 
Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  negoti- 
ated a  deal  to  trade  among  other  things  $50 
million  Naval  ship  construction  business  for 
$1>4  billion  in  F  111  contracts.  Last  week 
the  English  bids  came  in  only  5%  below 
American  tax  paying  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries offers.  Nick  Johnson's  whole  theory  of 
foreign  building  last  year  was  conditioned 
on  his  idea  that  $330  million  was  the  sky 
top  limit  of  U.8.  support  to  our  Merchant 
Marine — the  $800  million  recommended  by 
the  Maritime  Committee  we  couldn't  afford. 
Similarly.  Secretary  Boyd  said  at  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Convention  last  year  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned  "government  assist- 
ance should  be  a  minimum  to  accomolish 
the  purpose  and  to  provide  for  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  nation."  He  said  he 
could  not  be  an  advocate  of  land,  sea  or  air. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  was  charged  with  un- 
snarling downtown  traffic  under  the  Mass 
Transit  Act  and  building  a  multl-bllllon 
U.S.  highway  network." 

I  say  the  purpose  In  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  to  stimulate 
all  industries  as  required  not  to  checkmate 
otir  ocean  commerce  by  explaining  that  a 
particular  offer  is  the  last  one  and  that  there 
is  a  breaking  point  where  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  shipping  Industry  necessarily 
separate.  I  am  on«>  who  believes  firmly  that 
the  Interests  of  our  American  shipping  In- 
dustry and  the  public  Interest  and  our  na- 
tional defense  have  much  more  in  common 
than  the  Secretary  would  believe.  Far  better 
It  would  be  to  have  a  Secretary  who  would. 
in  fact,  do  what  the  President  has  a."ked — 
postulate  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  shipbuilding 
program  over  a  5  year  period  to  tie  Into  sea 


science,  fishing  and  oceanography  and  then 
let  the  Congress  decide  whether  the  program 
Is  larger  than  the  American  public  wlU  sus- 
tain and  support. 

If  a  Secretary  has  vision  It  would  matter 
little  then  as  I  see  it  whether  he  headed  a 
Cabinet  Department  or  an  Independent  Marl- 


time  Agency  which  has  been  supported  In 
the  Congress  by  a  3  to  1  vote. 

It's  the  purpose  not  the  form  that  counts. 

I  personally  have  been  assured  by  respon- 
sible leaders  of  Industry  and  organized  labor 
that  they  would  both  contemplate  making 
sacrifices  for  an  adequate  program. 


This.  then,  is  the  challenge  of  our  time.  I 
know  that  my  Democratic  Party  is  equal  to 
meeting  this  challenge  by  proposing  a  pro- 
gram. I  also  know  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  bl-partUanly  enact  such 
a  program  by  a  strong  majority. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The     Chaplain,     Rev.     Edward     Q. 
Latch,  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in 
the  Lord.— Psalm  31 :  24. 

O  God.  our  Father,  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  life  is  love,  as  we  enter  the 
gates  of  a  new  week  we  would  pause  in 
reverence  before  Thee  to  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  to  pray 
for  strength  as  we  face  the  demanding 
responsibilities  of  this  day. 

Give  us  courage  and  faith  for  the  tasks 
before  us.  May  we  now  and  always  do  our 
best  to  preserve  liberty,  to  prevent  tyr- 
anny from  spreading,  to  promote  peace 
in  our  world,  and  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  freedom  to  all  mankind. 

May  we  live  worthily  as  Thy  children 
and  be  faithful  and  true  in  every  experi- 
ence. Help  us  to  rise  above  fear  and 
hatred  and  to  maintain  our  integrity  in 
this  free  land  of  our  birth.  We  do  not 
pray  for  easy  tasks  but  for  power  to 
meet  them;  not  for  easy  burdens  but  for 
strength  to  carry  them;  not  for  less  dan- 
gerous times  In  which  to  live  but  to  keep 
loyal  to  our  Ideals  In  an  all  too  imldeal 
world. 

So  may  we  go  forward  conscious  of  Thy 
presence,  eager  to  do  Thy  will  and  to 
live  In  good  will  with  all  Thy  children. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  1,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  S.  16,  an 
act  to  provide  additional  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment, In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  16  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Yarborouoh,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Dojcinick  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HOUSE  CHAPLAIN, 
DR.  EDWARD  G.  LATCH,  AS  MIN- 
ISTER OP  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MEMORIAL  CHURCH 

Mr.  E3DMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  this  body  will 
share  in  a  feeling  of  congratulations  to 
our  very  beloved  Chaplain  of  the  House 
on  the  news  that  yesterday  he  com- 
pleted his  26th  consecutive  year  of  min- 
istry with  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Church,  long  known  as  the  National 
Methodist  Church  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  preached  the  final  sermon  of 
his  ministry  with  that  church.  He  will 
be  devoting  full  time  to  his  services  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Chap- 
lain in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  saluting  our  beloved  Chaplain. 
Dr.  Latch's  ministry  in  Washington  has 
been  a  very  important  element  in  the 
life  of  this  community,  and  his  ministry 
here  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  continue  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
and  all  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  taking  the  floor  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentleman  making  such  complimen- 
tary remarks  about  our  present  Chap- 
lain. I,  too,  wish  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations to  Dr.  Latch  for  his  long  and 
wonderful  service  of  many  years  as  pas- 
tor of  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church 
and  In  building  up  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  dedicated  congregations  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  My  family  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  attend  Dr.  Latch's  church 
almost  every  Simday.  I  have  regretted 
when  I  have  been  prevented  from  being 
present  to  listen  to  his  outstanding  ser- 
mons. I  am  glad  today  Dr.  Latch  is  the 
"Shepherd"  of  this  House,  so  to  speak, 
serving  in  his  capacity  as  our  Chaplain. 
I  know  we  will  all  continue  to  be  benefited 
by  the  fine  service  he  renders  us  in  so 
many  ways.  I  Join  all  others  in  congratu- 
lating Dr.  Latch  on  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice at  Metropolitan  for  26  years.  His  truly 
has  been  a  life  of  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONDSON]  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  whip. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  very  fortunate  indeed  in 
having  this  distinguished  Chaplain  who 
each  day  does  a  very  magnificent  job 
and  who  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  those  who  have  spoken  concerning 
the  ability  and  capabilities  and  kind- 
nesses of  the  Chaplain. 

I  was  one  who  was  privileged  to  be 
present  yesterday  when  Dr.  Latch  gave 
his  final  sermon  after  26  years  of  serv- 
ice as  pastor  in  the  Metropolitan  Memo- 
rial Church.  I  can  only  say  that  those 
who  were  present  heard  one  of  the  fin- 
est sermons  and  farewell  addresses  ever 
made  by  a  minister  to  his  congregation. 
Dr.  Latch  possesses  the  talents  which  hfr 
so  graciously  and  effectively  uses  in  his 
services  to  man  that  he  Is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  great  House  Chaplains  of 
all  time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
took  the  well  of  the  House  this  morning 
to  make  these  remarks  and  accord  to  the 
rest  of  us  the  privilege  of  commenting  on 
the  services  of  Dr.  Latch  throughout  his 
ministry  with  the  Metropolitan  Memo- 
rial Methodist  Church. 

I  have  been  worshiping  at  Metropoli- 
tan for  a  goodly  many  years.  Dr.  Latch 
has  been  an  inspiration  in  my  life  as  well 
as  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  In 
this  area  and  in  this  country.  He  is  a 
man  of  God.  As  a  dedicated  servant  of 
the  Lord,  he  has  been  of  great  minis- 
terial service  to  the  people  of  this  area. 
I  regret  to  see  Dr.  Latch  retire 
from  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Church;  but  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  able  and 
good  work  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  remarks  which  I  made  con- 
cerning the  great  sermon  which  our 
Chaplain,  Edward  G.  Latch.  DJD.,  gave 
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when  he  finished  his  outstanding  service 
at  Metropolitan  Memorial  Church,  I  In- 
clude for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  sermon 
itself,  with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  readers  as  much  as  we  who 
heard  It  given: 

Ik  thz  Nakx  or  the  Lou 
(The  fareweU  sermon  of  Bdward  G.  Latch, 

DD.,  on  the  occasion  of  blB  retirement 

after  36  years  of  ministry  at  the  Metro- 

poUtan  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Ne- 
braska   and    New    Mexico    Avenues    NW., 

Washington.  D.C.,  Jime  4,  1967) 

Well,  at  last  It  has  c'ome — my  retirement 
after  preaching  In  this  pulpit  for  26  years. 
I  preached  that  first  Sunday  In  June  of  1941, 
with  fear  and  trepidation.  Today,  I  have  no 
fear  but  a  lot  of  trepidation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  these  years  of 
fellowship  and  fun,  of  loyalty  and  love.  You 
have  been  wonderfully  good  to  us.  If  my 
heart  speaks  too  loudly  this  hour,  please 
forgive  me. 

WeU.  I've  said  that — now  I  want  to  preach. 

When  I  was  &  young  man — seventeen  years 
of  age — I  delivered  my  first  sermon  In  a  little 
church  In  Hununelstovra,  Pennsylvania.  My 
coUege  roommate  aaked  me  to  preach  while 
he  went  somewhere  else.  I  recall  that  day  as 
though  It  were  yesterday.  I  took  for  my  text: 

"Then  David  said  to  the  PhilUtine — 'you 
come  unto  me  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear 
and  with  a  javelin;  but  I  come  unto  you  in 
the  name  of  the  lord  of  hosts' " — ^I  Samuel 
17:46). 

That  iB  aU  I  remember  about  that  sermon. 

This  story  Is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  In  the  Bible.  Since  our  early 
days  we  have  heard  about  David  and  OoUath, 
and  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  tales  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Army  of  the  PhUlstlnes  was 
encamped  on  one  hilltop,  and  across  the  val- 
ley was  the  Army  of  the  Israelites.  The  Phil- 
istines had  a  mlghtly  man  of  valor  who  came 
out  every  day  and  taunted  the  IsneUtes 
to  send  the  champion  against  him.  Whoever 
won  the  personal  combat  would  decide  the 
national  issue,  but  Israel  had  no  champion 
who  could  stand  against  this  mighty  giant 
encased  In  armor  and  carrying  a  spear. 

Day  followed  day  and  the  morale  of  the 
Israelites  had  an  all-time  low.  Into  this  situ- 
ation came  the  shepherd  boy,  David.  His 
fathM-  sent  him  down  from  Bethlehem  with 
food  for  three  at  his  brothers  who  were  fight- 
ing in  the  Army  of  Israel,  and  a  gift  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Ck}mmander.  He  was  to  bring 
back  news  of  the  battle  to  his  father.  When 
David  heard  Ooliath's  taunt,  he  volunteered 
to  go  against  him,  but  King  Saul  was  reluc- 
tant to  send  him.  Since  there  was  no  one  else, 
the  king  agreed  finally  that  he  should  go 
and  outfitted  him  with  bis  armor.  The  armor 
did  not  fit  and  David  cast  it  aside.  Picking  up 
five  stones  from  the  brook  he  took  his  sling 
and  went  forth  to  meet  the  arrogant  enemy. 

Ooliath  was  more  amused  than  angry  and 
cursed  the  shepherd  lad.  Then  David  replied : 

"You  come  unto  me  uHth  a  sword  and  with 
a  spear  and  with  a  javelin;  but  I  come  unto 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Fitting  a  stone  into  his  sling,  be  threw  it  at 
Ooliath,  pierced  his  fwebead  and  killed  him. 

What  I  want  you  to  think  about  for  a  little 
while  is  the  great  affirmation  of  David — "I 
come  unto  you  In  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

This  has  been  the  keynote  ot  my  ministry. 
In  the  four  churches  that  I  have  served,  I 
have  endeavored — all  too  Imperfectly,  to  be 
sure— to  make  my  people  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  Ood.  In  other  words:  /  came  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Four  men  were  sitting  In  the  locker  room 
of  a  country  club.  They  had  Just  finished  a 
game  of  golf  to  the  delight  of  one  and  the 
disappointment  of  three.  One  man  was  espe- 
cially despondent,  and  he  had  reason  to  be. 
He  had  met  with  business  reversals,  was  con- 
fronting failure,  and  the  outlook  was  alto- 


gether black.  His  friends,  realizing  the  depth 
of  his  depression,  had  arranged  this  game  to 
attempt  to  get  his  mind  off  his  difficult  situ- 
ation. They  hoped  a  few  hours  on  the  golf 
course  might  give  him  B«me  relief.  Now,  he 
began  to  talk  about  his  difficulty,  and  vari- 
ous suggestions  were  offered  him.  Finally,  one 
of  the  men  arose  to  le«ve.  He,  too,  knew 
about  difficulties  and  reiversals  because  he 
had  had  many  of  them  himself,  but  he  had 
found  an  answer  to  his  problem.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  bis  friend  and  said : 

"John,  I  hope  you  wUl  not  think  I  am 
preaching  to  you — really,  I  am  not,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  something.  It  is  the 
way  I  got  through  my  difficulty.  It  really 
works  If  you  work  it.  Why  don't  you  try 
letting  Ood  have  his  way  with  you?  Olve 
yourself  to  Him  and  day  by  day  endeavor  to 
live  with  Him  and  let  HUn  Uve  with  you.  In 
this  faith  I  found  my  way  out,  and  by  this 
same  faith  you  can  find  your  way  out." 

He  patted  his  friend  a£ectionateIy  on  the 
back  and  then  left  the  room.  The  other 
three  men  sat  mvilllng  this  over.  Finally,  the 
discouraged  man  said: 

"I  think  I  know  what  he  means,  and  I 
wonder  If  he  does  not  have  something.  I 
have  tried  everything  else,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  try  this.  I  am  going  to  let  Ood 
have  His  way  with  me.  I  will  endeavor  to 
live  with  His  Presence  la  my  heart." 

This  he  did,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
friend  and  his  minister,  his  own  life  was 
changed,  and  he  became  a  happy  and  a  most 
useful  person.  The  secret  was  in  his  learn- 
ing to  live  with  Ood — to  Uve  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

This  suggestion  was  very  wise.  There  are 
many  people  today  who  are  despondent  and 
depressed,  Just  not  getting  anywhere  with 
themselves  or  with  other  people  or  with 
their  work.  They  do  not  need  to  remain  the 
way  they  are — reaUy  they  do  not.  The  secret 
of  life — the  secret  of  abundant  living — the 
secret  of  a  creative  faith  Is  to  live  with  Ood. 
If  they — and  we — would  only  learn  to  do 
this,  how  much  better  and  brighter  life 
would  become  and  how  much  better  and 
brighter  life  would  be  for  others. 

There  is  a  sense  In  which  we  caimot  live 
without  Ood.  Although  ve  may  never  think 
of  him,  we  are  nevertheless  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  Him.  Who  provides  the  air 
we  breathe  and  without  which  we  cannot 
exist?  Who  produces  the  conditions  upon 
which  Ufe  progresses  upon  this  earth?  Who 
caiises  the  crops  to  grow,  the  sun  to  shine, 
the  rain  to  fall?  Who  keeps  the  planets  in 
their  courses?  Who  creates  and  svtstains  this 
universe  of  law  and  order?  It  is  not  man  but 
Ood — Ood  the  Father  Almighty. 

Politically,  there  may  be  two  worlds — 
the  East  and  West;  actually  there  is  but  one 
world — Ood's  world,  and  he  Is  at  work  In 
every  part  of  it — in  the  hearts  of  aU  peo- 
ple of  all  Nations.  To  those  who  have  eyes 
that  see,  minds  that  think,  and  ears  that 
hear,  it  is  obvious  that  "someone  is  at  work 
behind  the  scene."  The  universal  desire  for 
peace,  the  growing  concern  for  backward 
pe«ple  of  the  world,  the  awakening  of  con- 
sctimce  concerning  man'b  relationship  with 
men  are  evidences  that  Ood  Is  at  work. 

And  He  is  at  work  Ih  every  one  of  us. 
Every  twinge  of  conscience,  every  feeling 
of  shame  and  remoee,  every  conviction  of 
wrong  within  us  is  Ood  at  work  in  our 
hearts.  Every  pure  and  noble  thought,  every 
desire  to  do  a  good  turn,  every  victory  over 
evil  is  Ood  at  work  wltbtn  us. 

Try  as  we  will  we  cannot  get  away  from 
Ood.  The  cry  of  the  Psalmist  can  be  echoed 
by  many  a  man : 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit? 
Whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  Presence? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  an  there; 
if  I  make  my  bed  In  hell,  behold  Thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wlags  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea:   even  there  shall   Thy  hand  meet  me 


and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say, 
surely  the  darkness  shaU  cover  me :  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Tea,  the  dark- 
ness hldeth  not  from  Thee;  but  the  night 
shlneth  as  the  day:  the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  Thee." 

God  is  with  us,  and  we  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  Him:  We  cannot  Uve  with- 
out God. 

But  there  is  a  sense  In  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  live  without  Ood.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being  and  not  to  make  Him  supreme  in  our 
own  being.  To  Uve  without  prayer  or  wor- 
ship or  Bible  reading  or  Holy  Communion 
is  to  ignore  Ood. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  his  life 
from  beginning  to  end  without  any  conscious 
reference  to  the  Almighty.  AU  too  many  do. 
They  go  through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  with  scarcely  a  thought  about  God. 
They  have  longings,  yearnings,  hopes  and 
fears,  but  they  battle  their  way  through, 
never  looking  for  the  comfort  and  the 
strength  and  the  insight  which  a  living  lalth 
in  the  Almighty  gives. 

Sometimes  when  things  are  tough,  they 
may  try  to  pray,  but  at  ordinary  times  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  prayer.  They  have 
never  formed  the  habit  of  turning  to  God  for 
help  and  guidance  along  the  way.  They 
never  confess  their  sins  and  accept  His  for- 
giveness. 

Sometimes  they  wish  they  were  stronger 
and  better,  but  they  never  relate  themselves 
to  God  to  become  stronger  and  better.  They 
are  just  living  their  Uvea  without  the  sen£e 
of  His  Presence. 

Why  do  we  have  so  many  differences  and 
disagreements  in  the  family  circle?  Why  are 
men  beaten  down  by  alcohol?  Why  has 
gambling  a  fever-hold  upon  so  many?  Why  do 
men  and  women  play  fast  and  loose  with  sex? 
Why  are  people  proud.  Jealous,  filled  with 
resentment  and  hatred  and  ill-will?  Is  It 
not  because  men  are  living  without  the 
sense  of  the  Presence  of  God?  They  are  adrift 
from  Him,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
world  is  in  such  a  sorry  plight  today.  If  we 
keep  on  going  as  many  people  are  now  going, 
only  doom  and  destruction  await  us.  Well 
might  we  fear  the  atomic  and  the  hydrogen 
bombs  when  we  do  not  live  with  God. 

God  comes  into  our  world,  but  our  world 
neglects  him  and  rejects  Him,  and  if  we 
keep  on  neglecting  Him  and  rejecting  Him, 
we  shall  suffer  the  consequences.  We  need 
to  know  that  we  belong  to  Ood  and  that  life 
win  not  work  without  His  guidance.  We  are 
made  for  Him  and  we  cannot  live  our  true 
Uves  apart  from  Him.  "Thou  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself  and  our  hearts  are  restless  un- 
til they  find  rest  in  Thee."  All  the  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  we  feel  within  us  Is 
God  calling  us  home  to  Himself,  and  He  wUl 
go  on  disturbing  ua  until  we  come  back  to 
Him. 

So  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  live 
without  Ood;  there  is  a  sense  In  which  we 
can  live  without  Him.  But  there  Is  also  a 
sense  in  which  It  is  possible  for  us  to  live 
consciously  and  confidentially  with  Him. 

There  Is  no  more  Joyful  experience  In  all 
the  world  than  to  know  that  you  are  at  home 
with  God,  and  that  each  day  you  are  de- 
liberately and  definitely  letting  Him  come 
Into  every  pert  of  your  Ufe.  There  is  no  more 
satisfying  experience  than  to  know  Him 
personally — not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  person, 
as  the  Companion  of  your  way.  You  may  not 
always  be  conscious  of  "someone  standing 
there,"  but  you  will  be  aware  of  something 
taking  place  In  your  life  which  lifU  you  up 
to  higher  levels  of  living. 

There  Is  a  story  of  a  little  boy  named 
Davy,  who  Uved  in  Scotland.  He  could  not 
see  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  birds 
because  he  was  blind.  But  he  loved  fun  and 
he  had  a  kite.  One  day  two  men  from  the 
city  were  walking  past  the  home  where  Davy 
lived.  As  they  were  walking  by,  they  saw. 


in  a  distance,  a  boy's  kite,  and  there  was 
Davy  holding  it  at  the  other  end.  "But,  why 
I^d,"  said  one,  "what's  the  good  of  your 
having  a  kite  you  csrmot  see."  Then  Davy, 
his  face  vyreathed  with  happiness,  gave  you  a 
very  good  answer:  "No,  sir,  but  I  like  to  feel 
the  puU." 

Like  Davy,  you  and  I  may  not  be  able  to 
see  God,  but  we  can  so  Uve  with  Him  that 
we  can  know  by  the  wonderful,  warm  tug  In 
our  hearts  that  He  is  real.  There  is  aU  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  people  who 
try  to  live  without  Ood  and  those  who  strive 
to  live  with  Him.  That  difference  is  quaUty — 
a  quaUty  of  life. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose. It  was  H.  O.  WelU  who  said :  "ReUglon 
is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing.  And  If 
a  man  has  no  religion,-  he  begins  nowhere 
and  ends  nowhere." 

There  are  too  many  people  who  are  wan- 
dering aimlessly  through  life.  They  have  no 
goal,  no  cause  to  which  they  give  themselves 
completely,  no  dominating  ideal  which  lifts 
them  up.  'They  give  no  reason  for  their  being 
here  on  earth.  As  J.  B.  Phillips  says:  "So 
often  they  are  waiting  for  something — wait- 
ing for  the  children  to  grow  up,  waiting  until 
their  ship  comes  In,  waiting  until  they  get 
more  money,  watting  until  they  can  buy  a 
Cadillac,  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  can 
retire.  Waiting,  waiting,  waiting — but  so 
often  doing  little  good  now."  They  do  not 
have  the  sense  of  a  purpose  bigger  and 
greater  than  themselves.  Many  of  them  are 
nice  people,  but  if  you  ask  them,  "What  are 
you  living  for?"  They  wonder  and  usuaUy 
give  you  rather  hazy  answers.  They  can  tell 
you  where  they  live,  whom  they  Uve  with, 
but  they  cannot  tell  you  what  they  live  for. 
When  people  have  nothing  to  live  for,  they 
become  bored  with  life  and  boredom  Is  a 
deadly  disease.  Ood  has  a  plan  for  our  Uves 
and  the  real  adventure  of  being  alive  is  to 
find  that  plan  and  to  achieve  it. 

A  woman  who  had  a  vital  experience  of 
the  Presence  of  God  which  sustains  and 
strengthens  her.  told  of  a  time  when  life 
went  to  pieces.  She  lost  her  husband  and  was 
left  with  a  young  child.  One  trouble  followed 
another  and  she  went  down,  down,  down; 
and  under  the  strain  of  it  all  suffered  a 
nervous  collapse.  Looking  back  over  that 
time,  she  said:  "I  do  not  know  that  I  lost 
my  faith,  but  I  did  lose  my  way."  Then  she 
turned  to  God  and  giving  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  Him,  she  found  a  new  life  and  a  new 
purpose. 

Living  with  Ood.  we  also  have  a  new  sense 
of  power.  Something  greater  than  ourselves 
holds  us  up  and  keeps  us  up.  A  minister 
tells  this  story  about  himself — and  what  I 
am  saying  this  morning  is  as  true  for  minis- 
ters as  it  Is  for  laymen.  He  was  called  to  a 
large  church  in  a  university  community.  He 
wanted  to  Justify  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  and  he  worked  very  hard  and  began  to 
feel  the  results  of  strain  and  stress.  One  day 
he  called  on  one  of  the  professors,  a  real 
friend  of  his.  When  this  friend  was  not 
teaching,  he  would  be  out  on  a  lake  fishing — 
BO  the  two  went  fishing.  "But.  what's  the 
matter,  son?"  he  asked  with  understanding, 
and  the  minister  told  him  how  hard  he  was 
trying  and  that  It  was  getting  him  down. 
■  1  have  no  feeling  of  lift  or  power."  The  pro- 
fessor chuckled,  "Maybe  you're  trying 
too  hard."  When  they  came  ashore  he 
Invited  him  back  to  his  house.  Then 
he  said:  "Lie  down  on  the  couch.  I  want 
to  read  you  something.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
relax  while  I  find  the  quotation."  The  minis- 
ter did  as  directed  and  thought  he  was  going 
to  hear  some  philosophical  treatise,  but  in- 
stead his  friend  said:  "Here  it  is — listen 
quietly  while  I  read  It  to  you  and  let  these 
words  sink  In:  'Hast  thou  not  known?  Hast 
thou  not  heard  that  the  everlasting  God.  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  Is  weary?  There  Is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding.  He  giveth 


power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  increaseth  strength.  Even  the 
youth  shaU  faint  and  be  weary  and  the 
young  men  shaU  utterly  fall.  But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  etc.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  read- 
ing?" The  minister  repUed:  "The  40th 
chapter  of  Isaiah."  "I  am  glad  you  know  your 
Bible,"  his  friend  said,  "why  don't  you  prac- 
tice It?  Now,  relax,  take  three  deep  breaths, 
in  and  out  slowly.  Practice  resting  yourself 
In  Ood.  practice  depending  upon  Him  for 
your  support  and  power,  beUeve  He  is  giving 
it  to  you  now  and  do  not  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  power.  Yield  yourself  to  Him  and 
let  His  power  fiow  through  you."  Then  he 
repeated  the  passage:  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 

The  minister  said  he  never  forgot  the  ex- 
I^erlence  nor  did  he  ever  forget  the  experi- 
ence of  the  new  sense  of  power  which  came  to 
him  as  he  Uved  with  the  sense  of  the  Presence 
of  Ood  in  his  heart. 

So  can  we.  We,  too  can  live  with  power, 
power  to  triumph  over  our  troubles;  power 
to  conquer  our  temptations:  power  to  com- 
fort us  in  sorrow.  When  a  man  lives  with  Ood. 
it  may  not  make  him  exempt  from  sickness  or 
accidents  or  pain  or  bereavement,  but  It 
does  mean  that  when  trouble  comes,  he  has 
an  altogether  adequate  resource  with  which 
to  meet  it. 

A  student  said  he  always  liked  to  be  at 
chapel  when  a  certain  man  was  preaching. 
Said  he:  "He  stands  up  there  with  quiet 
confidence  like  a  man  who  holds  four  aces 
in  his  hand.  He  Is  unconquerable."  As  Paul 
says :  "We  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him."  And  when  we  finally  face  death  it- 
self, we  can  say:  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evU,  for  Thou  art  with  me."  The  man  who 
lives  with  God — In  the  name  of  the  Lord — has 
not  only  a  real  purpose  for  living,  he  also 
has  a  real  power  for  life. 

A  man  living  with  God  also  takes  a  positive 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  his  prob- 
lems and  toward  people.  In  a  world  filled  with 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  fear,  the  man  who 
lives  with  Ood  is  confident  that  God  Is  here 
working  for  good  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  in  Him.  He  believes  that  this  is  God's 
world  and  he  is  sure  that  though  Ood's  piir- 
poses  may  sometimes  be  delayed  because  of 
man's  foUy  and  wickedness,  they  can  never 
be  finally  defeated.  He  has  a  message  of  hope 
for  a  world  without  hope.  His  message  brings 
confidence  to  men  and  women  who  despair 
of  themselves,  for  he  says  to  them:  "I  know 
someone,  someone  greater  than  you  and  me. 
someone  who  has  helped  me  to  conquer 
trouble  and  temptation,  and  I  know  He  can 
help  you." 

A  man  and  his  wife.  In  real  trouble,  came 
to  see  their  mliUster.  The  man  had  had  two 
heart  attacks  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  in  a 
steady  decline.  The  question  put  to  the 
minister  was  this — "Can  I  get  hold  of  some 
power  that  can  help  us  recover  ourselves  and 
give  us  new  hope?"  The  minister  said  it  could 
be  done  and  he  gave  them  a  simple  prescrip- 
tion: They  were  to  read  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  until  their  minds  were  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  there  found.  They  were 
to  commit  certain  affirmations  to  memory. 
Above  all,  they  were  to  put  their  lives  com- 
pleted In  the  hands  of  God,  beUeving  that 
God  was  with  them,  that  God  was  filling 
them  with  power  and  that  He  was  guiding 
them  even  In  the  most  commonplace  details 
of  everyday  Ufe.  They  were  to  picture  the 
heaUng  power  of  the  great  physician  making 
them  weU. 

And  next  spring  the  wife  said:  "I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  wonderful  spring- 
time. The  flowers  this  year  are  loveUer  than 
ever.  The  leaves  seem  greener  and  I  have 
never  heard  the  birds  sing  with  such  melody. 
She  gradually  Improved  and  regained  much 
of  her  old-time  strength. 
As  for  the  husband — there  has  been  no 


more  heart  trouble.  Physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  vigor  mark  htm  as  being  extraordl- 
narUy  vital.  They  moved  Into  a  new  conunu- 
nity  and  have  become  the  center  of  its  life 
and  wherever  they  touch  jjeople  they  do  It 
with  a  strange,  uplifting  force.  What  was  the 
secret?  To  Uve  with  Ood  and  to  let  Ood  have 
his  way  vrlth  them — ^In  other  words,  to  Uve 
In  the  mime  of  the  Lord. 

How  can  we  live  confidentiaUy  with  Ood? 
First,  take  out  of  your  life  everything  that 
meets  with  God's  disapproval.  Pace  up  to 
yourself — deliberately,  thoughtfuUy,  un- 
filnchlngly.  This  wUl  be  the  hardest  thing 
that  you  have  ever  done  because  not  one  of 
us  wants  to  be  fully  known,  even  to  our- 
selves. Ask  yourself — is  there  any  dlshmesty 
In  my  life?  Any  Impurity?  any  hatred?  any 
bitterness?  any  evU?  If  so,  remove  It  by 
saying  In  place  of  dishonesty  there  wlU  be 
honesty;  in  place  of  Impurity,  purity;  in 
place  of  hatred,  love;  In  place  of  bitterness, 
sweetness;  In  place  of  evU,  good. 

Change  the  center  of  your  life  from  self 
to  God.  Then  yield  yourself  to  Ood.  Give 
yourself,  surrender  yourself  to  Him  and  let 
Him  fill  your  life  with  health  and  happiness, 
peace  and  power.  Toscanlnl  was  once  prepar- 
ing the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
a  concert.  They  were  playing  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony.  The  conductor  was  not 
at  aU  pleased  with  their  performance  and 
made  them  play  it  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  Finally,  he  sUenced  them  and  after  a 
long  pause  said:  "Who  am  I?  I  am  nothing. 
Who  are  you?  You  are  nothing,  but  Bee- 
thoven; he  is  everything." 

Likewise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  a  man 
may  say — "Who  am  I?  I  am  nothing.  Who 
are  you?  You  are  nothing.  But  Almighty 
God?  He  is  everything." 

Yield  yourself  to  Him  and  finally  go  out 
to  live  with  Him.  You  and  God  together, 
partners  in  the  glorious  adventure  of  re- 
making the  world.  Every  minute  of  every 
hour  of  every  day,  learn  to  live  with  Him 
and  henceforth  be  one  of  the  glorious  com- 
panions of  those  who  live  with  Ood.  And  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  power  and  a  new 
positive  attitude  toward  life  wlU  be  yours. 
You  will  have  discovered  the  secret  of  crea- 
tive happiness. 

One  of  the  young  girls  of  the  church  asked 
me  last  Svmday  what  I  was  going  to  say  In 
my  farewell  sermon.  When  I  replied  I  did 
not  know,  she  said:  "Say  something  that 
WlU  last  me  the  rest  of  my  Ufe." 

This  then  is  my  closing  word  to  you:  Live 
with  Ood.  Let  God  Uve  in  your  Ufe.  May  Ood 
bless  every  one  of  you  and  keep  you  always. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wishing  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUAL  TIME  TO  ANTISMOKERS 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
■was  amazed  to  read  over  the  weekend 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  held  that  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  which  carry  cigarette  ad- 
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Tertiaing  must  now  provide  slgntfleant 
'^ual  time"  to  antismokers.  This  can 
only  be  construed  to  mean  they  must 
provide  free  public  service  time  If  neces- 
sary. 

This  ruling  constitutes  a  shocking 
abuse  of  power  which  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  advertising  industry,  the  to- 
bacco indxistry,  and  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  difficult  Indeed  to  comprehend 
how  the  fairness  doctrine,  which  has 
always  been  questionable  at  best,  can  be 
construed  as  it  has  been  here,  as  appli- 
cable to  paid  advertising. 


MEMBERS  JOURNEY  TO  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suidress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  lE&ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
Record  of  today's  proceedings  to  show 
that  Mr.  IcHORD,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Spexdt 
Long,  of  Louisiana;  and  Mr.  Brat,  of 
Indiana,  will  be  out  of  the  city  on  official 
bxisiness  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  until  June  16. 

At  the  specific  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  they  have  Jour- 
neyed to  South  Vietnam  to  wmduct  an 
investigation  of  the  M-16  rifle. 


THE    NEAR   EAST    SITUATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  at 
a  decisive  moment  In  history  as  the  very 
existence  of  the  democracy  of  Israel  is 
threatened  by  her  enemies. 

It  should  be  unmistakably  clear  that 
today's  fighting  did  not  arise  from  any 
misunderstanding  but  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  continuing  pattern  of  aggression 
which  has  persisted  throughout  Israel's 
20-year  history. 

Nasser's  determination  to  destroy  Is- 
rael has  brought  us  to  the  critical  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  today  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Not  only  Is  Israel  under  attack,  but  the 
United  Nations  is  under  attack;  for  Is- 
rael was  created  by  the  United  Nations. 
Egypt's  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.N.  troops  from  the  border  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  from  Sharm  El 
Sheik  at  the  Strait  of  Tlran  raises  a  very 
serious  challenge  as  to  the  purpose  and 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  reaffirmed  our  com- 
mitment to  Israel  and  to  stand  by  her  in 
this  crisis.  Today,  I  understand,  the 
President  is  supporting  a  cease-fire 
through  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
iirgent.  It  will  require  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  dangerously  en- 


coiuraged  Nasser  to  embark  upon  this 
very  precarious  path  of  aggression. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve 
a  cease-fire. 

I  also  want  to  give  strong  support  to 
the  idea  of  a  four-power  conference  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Is- 
rael and  also  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
free  and  innocent  passage  through 
international  waterways,  specifically 
through  the  Strait  of  Ttran. 

British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
said,  "Time  is  emphatically  not  on  our 
side." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  diplomacy  does  not 
work,  if  the  cease-fire  is  not  achieved, 
and  promptly,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  honor  Its  commitment 
embodied  in  the  Tripartite  Declaration 
and  in  the  statements  of  four  Presidents 
and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Israel  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  heard  on  the 
air  this  morning  that  war  had  broken 
out  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  very  much  whrther  a  column  of 
Egyptians  were  seen  approaching  Israel 
in  the  desert  or  whether  Israel  fired  the 
first  shot.  To  me  it  seemed  that  war  was 
inevitable  when  the  Strait  of  Tiran  was 
closed  and  the  status  quo  was  being  per- 
mitted to  harden,  depriving  Israel  of  Its 
lifeline  to  the  Red  Sea,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  U.N.,  I  fear,  is  at  this  time  hand- 
cuffed by  the  Soviet  veto. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Israel 
represents  the  American  presence  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  question  now  presents 
itself  whether  domination  is  to  be  taken 
over  the  area  by  an  outside  power  that 
has  made  a  career  of  causing  difficulty 
to  the  Western  world. 

I  am  certain  that  the  commitments  to 
this  little  nation  of  2V^  million  people 
will  not  be  forgotten;  that  this  little  na- 
tion built  from  the  ashes  of  6  million 
people  whose  only  crime  It  was  that  they 
were  bom  Jewish  will  not  find  Itself 
friendless  at  the  moment  of  Its  travail. 
I  fully  believe  that  this  great  Nation 
will  at  this  difficult  time,  remember  Is- 
rael which  was  born  while  the  American 
flag  was  waving  overhead. 


REVTVALTIME  CHOIR  FROM 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obJectl<»i. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  trou- 
blous times,  it  Is  indeed  a  privilege  to 
Invite  all  Members  and  guests  to  appear 
on  the  House  steps,  through  courtesy  of 
arrangements  properly  made  through 
the  Speaker,  to  hear  the  Revivaltime 
Choir  at  1 :  30  p.m.  this  afternoon.  I  would 
hope  the  Members  can  step  out  and  hear 
this  a  capella  group  which  emanates 
from  the  Assemblies  of  God  denomina- 
tion, which  has  Its  International  head- 
quarters in  my  hometown  of  Springfield. 
Mr.  Lee  Shiiltz  is  the  national  secretary 
of  radio.  This  program  is  heard  weekly 
on  the  "Revivaltime"  broadcast  produced 
In  Missouri.  This  appearance  heralds  the 
beginning  of  many  stops  on  a  30-day 
tour  this  summer.  The  Reverend  Jack 
Risner  Is  the  field  representative,  and 
Mr.  Cyril  McLellan  is  the  choir  director. 
I  hope  that  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as 
can  be  spared  from  their  duties  will  step 
out  and  hear  this  a  capella  choir  this 
afternoon. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  IS  LOGICAL 
FORUM  FOR  REORGANIZA-nON 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  his  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  In  doing  so  he  has 
chosen  to  follow  the  procedure  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949  which  gives 
limited  authority  to  the  President  for  the 
reorganization  of  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government.  Under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  procedure,  proposals  submit- 
ted by  the  President  are  referred  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committees  and 
so  the  President's  District  reorganization 
plan  would  not  be  referred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committees  for  considera- 
tion. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  as  a  bill  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
alone — for  the  specific  purpose  of  bring- 
ing before  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee the  recommendations  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  The  District  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  the  logical  fo- 
nmis  for  reviewing  any  such  substantial 
proposals  affecting  the  government  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Moreover,  unless  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  considered  as  legislation.  Con- 
gress will  have  no  opportimity  to  amend 
or  Improve  the  plan.  Congress  is  left  in 
the  position  of  swallowing  the  plan  whole 
or  rejecting  it  entirely. 

I  have  served  on  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  8  years  and  at 
no  time  during  that  period  has  the  Exec- 
utive presented  our  committee  with  any 
proposal  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
District  govenmient.  Had  any  been  sub- 
mitted, I  can  say  that  the  committee 
would  have  given  it  every  consideration 
in  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  administration  of  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

No  one  will  question  the  need  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  District  government 
looking  toward  more  centralized  plan- 
ning, the  fixing  of  executive  responsibil- 
ity and  the  avoidance  of  needless  and 
wasteful  duplication.  I  am  In  no  position 
to  judge  whether  the  President's  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  will  necessar- 
ily accomplish  these  objectives  In  the  best 
possible  manner.  That  question  can  be 
resolved  only  after  a  study  In  depth  by 
the  committee  which  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  House  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

We  might  well  question  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  the  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
cedure to  effect  such  a  substantial  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  we  might  even  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  such  an  approach 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  Itself.  In 
the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  entire  matter  was 
handled  by  the  White  House.  But  all  I 
am  seeking  to  do  today  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  proposal  Is  to  give  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the 
provisions  and  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


ments  for  this  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
accommodate  Members  and  staff  who 
may  be  so  inclined. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
tragic  conflict  now  underway  In  the 
Middle  East  proceeds,  It  Is  essential  that 
we  keep  two  basic  facts  In  mind. 

First,  for  all  these  years  Israel  wanted 
nothing  more  than  to  be  left  alone.  The 
Arab  States,  as  they  have  constantly 
stated,  wanted  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
The  Arab  States  are  thus  self-proclaimed 
aggressors. 

Second,  Nasser  brought  on  the  present 
crisis  by  his  demand  for  the  withdrawal 
of  U.N.  troops  and  by  his  proclamation 
of  an  Illegal  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  an  International  waterway. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  now  to 
get  caught  up  In  an  argument  about  who 
started  the  shooting  this  morning.  If  a 
bandit  openly  threatens  to  destroy  your 
family  and  your  home,  you  may  not  want 
to  wait  for  the  bandit  to  fire  the  first 
shot. 

Israel  was  our  protege  and  Is  our 
friend.  Israel  is  the  victim  of  clear  ag- 
gression. The  United  States  must  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  extend  to 
Israel  whatever  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary and  that  the  Congress  will  fully  sup- 
port the  President  in  so  doing. 

Some  of  us  may  want  to  do  something 
Immediate  and  tangible  to  express  our 
support  for  Israel;  for  example,  by  giving 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  House 
physician  be  asked  to  make  arrange- 
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TO  REVISE  THE  QUOTA  CONTROL 
SYSTEM  ON  THE  IMPORTATION 
OF  CERTAIN  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  <rt>jectlon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  over  2  months  ago,  many  Members 
of  this  body,  myself  Included,  raised  a 
protest  over  the  treatment  of  America's 
dEiIrymen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  ^ould  appear  that,  by 
painfully  slow  steps,  the  desperate  situ- 
ation faced  by  our  dairymen  because  of 
prejudiced  administration  of  Import  con- 
trols Is  beginning  to  ease. 

But  the  farmer  In  this  great  Nation  is 
still  a  long  way  from  enjoying  the  tradi- 
tional American  right  of  unencumbered 
participation  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  should  not  and  cannot  expect 
an  overnight  transition  from  heavy- 
handed  Government  control  to  complete 
free-swinging  independence  from  re- 
strictions. Some  Federal  participation 
may  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

But  another  example  of  inequitable 
treatment  of  farmers  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  become  boldly  apparent. 
I  refer  to  the  handling  of  Import  controls 
on  meat  and  meat  products. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  farmer 
fEu:es  serious  economic  challenges,  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  88- 
482 — is  entirely  ineffective  in  any  real 
relief  for  meat  producers  In  this  country. 

When  net  beef  Imports  In  the  year  1966 
are  totaled.  Including  those  which  are 
not  covered  In  the  law,  they  amount  to 
almost  10  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  com- 
mercial beef  production.  And  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1967,  beef  imports  were  23 
percent  greater  than  the  comparable  pe- 
riod for  1966.  There  has  been  a  steady 
Increase  In  canned,  cooked,  and  cured 
beef  Imports  In  tills  same  period. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  revise 
the  quota-control  system  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 
This  is  the  same  measure  that  has  at- 
tracted wide  support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  because  It  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  strength  for  the  meat-producing 
sector  of  our  economy. 

I  urge  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  whose  esteemed  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Wh-bitr 
Mills,  Is  one  of  many  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  to  place  consideration  of  this 
problem  high  on  its  agenda,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
for  an  equitable  policy  on  the  importa- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  ConsMit  Calendar. 


RATES  OF  TBANSP0RTA110N  OP 
MAIL  BY  VESSEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  3979) 
to  amend  section  6409(b)(1)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to 
transportation  compensation  paid  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BH.  3979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6409(b)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may  pay  compensation  not  to  exceed 
80  cents  a  pound  for  letters,  post  cards  and 
postal  cards,  and  8  cents  a  pound  for  other 
articles"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
be  compensated  at  rates'  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master General". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6409(b)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'may  pay  compensation  not  to 
exceed  eighty  cents  a  pound  for  letters,  poet 
cards  and  postal  cards,  and  eight  cents  a 
pound  for  other  articles'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'may  pay  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  him'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  a  imanlmous  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  3979,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  to 
correct  an  Inequitable  situation  relating 
to  the  rates  of  compensation  that  may 
be  paid  for  transix>rtation  of  mail  on 
vessels  of  U.S.  registry. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  but  true. 
that  for  40  years  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  ceiling  placed  by  statute 
upon  what  the  Post  Office  Department 
may  pay  U.S.-fiag  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  International  mail.  The  law 
provides  a  limit  of  80  cents  a  pound  for 
letter  mail  and  8  cents  a  pound  for  other 
mall.  This  statute  recognised  the  two 
classes  of  mall  which  existed  in  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  at  the  time  of  Its 
enactment. 

The  statutory  maximiui  was  most 
generous,  being  based  upon  the  concept 
of  paying  U.S.-fiag  vessels  up  to  the  en- 
tire amount  collected  for  postage,  and  It 
was  a  common  practice  of  many  postal 
{administrations  to  authorize  payment  of 
the  maximiun. 

However,  the  statute  was  made  obso- 
lete In  1954  when  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  created  a  single  class  of  mail  for 
the  settlement  of  accounts  for  maritime 
transit.  The  Immediate  effect  of  a  single 
classification  was  to  lower  the  statutory 
m<>.TifmiTn  from  80  ccnts  to  8  cents  a 
pound,  the  limit  for  mall  other  than  let- 
ters, as  such  mall  now  was  Included  in 
the  single  classification.  What  had  once 
been  an  extremely  generous  law  had 
therefore    became   restrictlvely   unfair. 
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Moreover,  this  reduction  In  payments  to 
vessels  of  UJS.  registry  has  never  been 
adjusted  to  help  meet  the  rising  costs  In 
the  shipping  Industry. 

The  situation  now  borders  on  the  In- 
tolerable as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention  which 
made  effective  on  January  1.  1966,  a 
much  higher  scale  of  rates  for  the  settle- 
ment of  maritime  postal  transportation 
accounts.  These  rates  exceed  by  as  much 
as  37  percent  those  which  are  paid  by  our 
Post  Office  Department  to  UJ3.-flag 
vessels. 

The  measure  on  the  floor  Is  Intended  to 
correct  the  Inequitable  situation  under 
which  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  presently 
carrying  mall.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  many  American  vessels,  particularly 
those  which  ply  along  the  extensive 
routes  in  the  Pacific,  are  carrying  mall 
at  a  loss. 

HH.  3979  does  not  purport  to  establish 
a  mandatory  rate  schedule  of  compensa- 
tion for  transportation  of  mall  by  vessels 
of  U.S.  registry.  The  bill  merely  provides 
that  UjS.  vessels  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
leaving  the  matter  of  determining  maU 
rates  for  maritime  services  to  his  soimd 
Judgment.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  the  present 
statutory  rate  ceilings  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  the  language  which  Is 
found  In  the  proposed  legislation. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Post  Office 
Department  witnesses  testified  that  they 
were  hopeful  that  the  overall  cost  of 
transporting  mall  by  U.S.  vessels  would 
not  be  increased  by  the  enactment  of  this 
measiu«.  They  pointed  out  that,  while  It 
Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  some 
long-haul  rates  would  be  increased,  It  is 
their  view  that  there  would  be  an  offset- 
ting reduction  In  some  short-haul  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  deserving 
of  our  full  siqjport.  I  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  for  Its  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT  OF  JEROME  C.  HUNSAKER 
AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OP  THE 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Cleric  called  the  joint  resolution 
(8 J.  Res.  58)  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Jerome  C.  Hiuisaker  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  58 
Seaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  R«genta  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  occiurlng  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Jerome  C.  Htinsaker,  of  Boston, 
Massachiisetts,  on  March  29,  1967,  be  flUed 
by  the  reappointment  of  the  present  incum- 
bent for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58  reappoints  Dr. 
Jerome  C.  Himsaker  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  is  composed  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  Sen- 
ators, three  Members  of  the  House,  and 
six  other  persons  other  than  Members  of 
Congress.  The  law  provides  that  appoint- 
ments of  the  six  citizen  regents  shall  be 
by  Joint  resolution  to  serve  a  6-year  term. 
Regents  receive  no  salaiy  or  compensa- 
tion, but  are  paid  actual  expenses  in  at- 
tending Board  meetings. 

Dr.  Hunsaker  was  first  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  1949  and  has 
served  three  consecutive  terms.  His  ap- 
pointment expired  on  March  29,  1967. 
His  reappointment  for  a  fourth  term  is 
imopposed  and  has  the  support  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  officials  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  Hunsaker's  background  eminently 
qualifies  him  for  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Regents.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  a  director  of  the  McGraw- 
HUl  Publishing  Co.;  former  chief  of  air- 
craft design  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  former 
vice  president  of  BeU  Telephone  Labora- 
tories and  Goodyear- Zeppelin  Corp.; 
founder  and  first  presidait  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences; 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  and  a  participant 
in  numerous  other  noteworthy  and  meri- 
torious activities  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port No.  264  accompanying  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  resolution  will 
be  unanimously  approved. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VILLAGE  OP  BROOKLYN  CENTER, 
MINN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  4496) 
for  the  relief  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn 
Center,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS,.  4496 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  14  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Ti-eaaury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
vlUage  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $2,036.62.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  vlUage  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minnesota, 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  certain  civil  de- 
fense alerting  monitors  and  tone  signaling 
equipment  which  were  purchased  by  the  vil- 
lage during  the  year  1963  in  reliance  on  an 
assurance  by  civil  defense  oIBclals  that  such 
reimbursement  would  be  made.  No  part  of 
this  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 


trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY  CLAIMS  BY 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8140)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964", 
approved  August  31,  1964  (18  Stat.  767;  31 
U.S.C-A.  240-242).  Including  amendments 
thereof  made  before,  on,  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  in  respect  to  the 
damage  to,  or  loss  of.  personal  property  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  incident  to  service  of  any  officer  or 
employee  In  or  under  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Irrespective  of  whether 
the  damage  or  loss  occurs  within  or  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  that  In  ap- 
plying such  provisions  the  terms  "agency" 
and  "United  States"  shall  be  held  to  mean 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  term  "head  of  agency"  shall  be  held 
to  mean  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  CiviUan  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (78  Stat.  767;  31  U.S.C.  240-242, 
as  amended)  is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  subsection:  '(f)  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  apply  In  respect  to  the  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident  to  serv- 
ice of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  damage  or  loss  occtus 
within  or  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  that  in  applying  such  provisions  m 
connection  with  the  damage  or  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  the 
term  'agency*  and  'United  States'  shall  be 
held  to  mean  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  find  the  term  'head  of  agency' 
shall  be  held  to  mean  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  LONG-TERM  LEASING 
FOR  THE  GILA  RIVER  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  2154) 
to  provide  long-term  leasing  for  the  OUa 
River  Indian  Reservation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  the  question  of  whether  this  will 
In  any  way  change  the  term  of  the 
grazing  leases? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  a  change  In  the  term 
of  leases  authorizing  long-term  leasing 
of  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  provide  for 
99-year  leases? 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, why  is  the  10-year  grazing  lease 
provision  not  increased?  I  am  curious. 
I  make  no  issue  of  It. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  would  permit.  If 
it  Is  so  desired,  for  any  contract  or  any 
lease  agreement  to  be  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demaoids  of  the  present 
period.  What  this  legislation  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of,  however.  Is  an  industrial 
complex  or  business  imdertaking  that 
may  be  possible  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
If  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Indians  to  enter  into  longer  leases,  they 
could  do  so,  but  a  40-  or  50-  or  25-year 
grazing  lease,  for  that  matter,  is  usually 
the  extent  that  anybody  would  want  to 
enter  into  a  lease  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  2154, 
introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall],  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
long-term  leasing  of  lands  of  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Reservation. 

Present  law  permits  Indian  reserva- 
tion lands  to  be  leased  for  various  pur- 
poses for  terms  of  25  years  with  an  op- 
tion to  renew  for  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 25  years.  In  many  instances,  this 
leasing  authority  is  adequate;  however. 
In  some  cases  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  been  per- 
suaded to  recommend  enactment  of  leg- 
islation authorizing  leases  for  a  term  of 
99  years.  To  date,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  extending  such  author- 
ity to  nine  reservations. 

The  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  is 
located  just  south  of  the  city  of  Phoenix. 
Because  of  its  proximity  to  this  rapidly 
expanding  city  and  because  the  reserva- 
tion will  be  crossed  by  a  new  Interstate 
highway,  its  lands  are  a  substantial  tribal 
asset.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  development  of  reservation 
lands.  Under  existing  authority  substan- 
tial developments  are  unlikely  because 
of  current  minimiun  legal  requirements 
for  construction  and  development  loans 
for  lessees.  Authority  for  longer  term 
leases  would  permit  flexibility  to  meet 
these  circumstances  when  they  arise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  indi- 
cated that  the  Gila  River  Indians  are 
making  every  effort  to  improve  their 
economic  well-being.  The  tribe  has  de- 


veloped a  challenging  self -Improvement 
program  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  ad- 
vanced if  legislation  authorizing  99^year 
leases  is  enacted.  In  all  llkelihoo«,  in 
this  location,  substantial  developments 
could  resiilt  which  should  provide  new 
emplosrment  opportunities  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
recommend  HJl.  2154  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2154 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat. 
539),  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  as 
follows :  After  the  words  "Pyramid  Lake  Res- 
ervation," Insert  the  words  "the  GUa  River 
Reservation,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


generally  available.  But  the  moat  Im- 
portant reason  for  99-year  leasing  au- 
thority Is  that  the  50-year  term  is  gen- 
erally Inadequate  because  necessary  fi- 
nancing is  often  unavailable  imder  cur- 
rent minimum  legal  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  4919  will  do  for  the 
Hualapai  Reservation  what  the  Congress 
has  already  done  for  nine  other  tribal 
reservations.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
on  this  particular  reservation  is  ex- 
tremely high  and  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  is  desperately  low.  Hope- 
fully, the  authority  to  negotiate  leases 
up  to  99  years  will  attract  developments 
which  will  afford  the  residents  of  this 
reservation  an  opportunity  to  upgrade 
their  economy.  I  want  to  recommend 
HJl.  4913  to  my  colleagues  and  I  urge  Its 
enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w£is  l8dd  on  the  table. 


INDIAN   LANDS  ON  THE  HUALAPAI 
RESERVATION,  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  4919) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to 
authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reservation  in 
Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4919 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
August  9.  1956  (69  Stat.  639),  as  amended 
(26  V3.C.  416),  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "the  Hualapai  Reser- 
vation," after  the  words  "the  Port  Mojave 
Reservation,". 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us  (HJl. 
4919)  is  not  controversial.  It  is  simply 
a  bill  which  would  add  the  Hualapai  In- 
dian Reservation  of  Arizona  to  the  list 
of  Indian  reservations  authorized  to 
negotiate  leases  for  terms  up  to  99  years. 

H.R.  4919  was  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league from  Arizona  [Mr.  Steiger]  who 
represents  the  people  of  this  area.  He 
advised  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  that  there  are  pending  lease  pro- 
posals which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Hualapai  Tribe;  however,  final  arrange- 
ments are  contingent  upon  leasing 
authority  for  a  term  longer  than  the 
present  maximum  term  of  50  years. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  longer 
term  leases  are  sometimes  necessary.  It 
is  understandable  that  a  person  making 
a  substantial  investment  in  development 
of  lands  would  want  a  lease  of  reasonable 
duration  to  protect  his  investment.  It  Is, 
also,  understandable  why  a  tribe  would 
desire  to  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
flexibility  in  negotiating  long-term 
leases  for  reservation  lands,  because 
such  flexibility  provides  the  tribe  with  a 
means  to  compete  for  developments  with 
non-Indian  lands  for  which  fee  title  is 


COLONIAL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK,  YORKTOWN,  VA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7362) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  certain  properties  within  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  in 
Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  sis  follows: 

HJl.  7362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  permit  acquisition  of  the  Thomaa 
Nelson  House,  the  Edmund  Smith  House,  the 
John  Ballard  House,  and  the  Thomas  Pate 
House,  all  of  which  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park  on  lots  numbered  42A,  44  thro\igh 
55,  84,  85,  and  120  through  129,  and  known  as 
the  George  Waller  Blow  Estate,  the  appro- 
priation authorization  In  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  July  3,  1930.  as  amended  (4«  Stat. 
1490).  Is  amended  by  deleting  "»2,000,000" 
and  substituting  "♦2,777,000". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7362 
Is  a  bill  to  amend  existing  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Colonial  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  amoimt  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  $2  mlUlon  to 
$2,777,000. 

This  area,  which  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  1930  as  Colonial  National 
Monument,  has  received  congressional 
attention  on  previous  occasions.  The  first. 
In  1931,  Increased  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  $500,000  to 
$2,000,000.  Another  one,  in  1936,  redesig- 
nated the  area  as  a  national  historic 
park. 

Of  the  $2  million  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated at  the  present  time,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  $1,551,188  has  been  appropri- 
ated and  that  the  remahilng  $448,812  Is 
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programed   for    acquisition   of    certain 
inholdlngg. 

Over  the  years,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  toward  acquiring  York- 
town  lands  for  the  historical  park.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  7362,  which  would  Increase 
the  existing  appropriation  ceiling  by 
$777,000,  would  enable  the  Park  Service 
to  acquire  the  George  Waller  Blow  Estate. 
With  this  acquisition,  all  of  the  1,452- 
foot  frontage  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
Street  would  be  publicly  owned  suid  over 
50  percent  of  the  frontage  on  the  west 
side  woiold  be  In  public  ownership.  Only 
one  small  lot  on  the  waterfront  would  re- 
main unacquired.' 

The  Blow  property  is  recognized  as 
"one  of  the  most  historically  significant 
holdings"  relating  to  the  historic  park. 
It  includes  nine  buildings — four  of  which 
are  of  considerable  historic  value.  They 
are: 

First.  The  "Scotch  Tom"  Nelson  House, 
which  was  built  in  the  1730's,  is  the  only 
remaining  grand  townhouse  of  the  period 
in  Yorktown.  Built  by  "Scotch  Tom"  Nel- 
son, it  was  the  home  of  his  son,  Thomas 
Nelson,  who  was  the  wartime  Governor  of 
Virginia,  the  commander  of  the  Virginia 
militia,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  house,  it  Is  believed, 
was  used  by  Comwallls  as  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  closing  days  of  the  siege  of 
1781. 

Second.  The  Edmimd  Smith  House, 
known  to  have  been  built  in  1750,  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Nelson  House  and  was  the 
home  of  Nelson's  Lieutenant  Governor, 
David  Jameson. 

Third.  The  John  Ballard  House  is  one 
of  two  remaining  colonial  frame  houses 
in  Yorktown.  In  1744,  it  was  the  home  of 
a  prominent  merchant.  Captain  John 
Ballard. 

Fourth.  The  Thomas  Pate  House,  a 
small  brick  cottage  mentioned  as  early 
as  1703  in  correspondence,  was  the  home 
of  Cole  Dlggs,  another  merchant. 

These  properties,  which  were  acquired 
by  George  Waller  Blow  around  1900  and 
restored  under  the  direction  of  noted 
Philadelphia  architects,  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Failure  to  include  them  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  national  historical 
park  would  seriously  impair  the  preser- 
vation effort  bein«  made  by  the  Park 
Service.  As  Mr.  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine. 
chairman  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
Bicentennial  Commission  stated: 

Without  this  purchase  I  don't  believe  It 
will  be  possible  ever  to  have  a  really  out- 
staxullng  historical  park.  The  Blow  properties 
represent  the  heart  at  Yorktown,  and  com- 
mercial development  of  this  area  would  be  a 
body  Wow  to  the  entire  Torktown  effort. 

The  owners  of  these  properties  are 
willing  sellers,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  have 
given  the  United  States  an  option,  which 
expires  on  Augiist  31.  1967.  to  purchase 
these  historical  properties  at  the  Gov- 
ernment-appraised price.  The  Nation 
owes  this  family  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
preserving  these  Invaluable,  Irr^jJaoeable 
monuments  of  our  heritage  and  for  un- 
selfishly affording  us  this  opportimlty  to 
acquire  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
stese  of  Yorktown  in  I78I  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  R  was  here  that  the  allied 


armies,  commanded  by  General  Wash- 
ington, inflicted  such  severe  damages  on 
the  British  forces  that  their  commander 
was  forced  to  surrender.  This  decisive 
victory  settled  the  question  of  our  na- 
tional independence.  It  is  highly  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  seize  upon  this 
opportunity  to  preserve  these  properties 
associated  with  our  Revolutionary  War 
history  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FUNDS  OF  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER 
CHEHALIS  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  678)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes 
of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  237.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  j 

HM.  67» 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  aU  persons  who  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements for  eligibility:  (a)  They  were 
aUve  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  (b)  they 
are  descendants  of  members  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  as  they  existed  In 
1855.  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bureax*^ 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  forms 
prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  rolls  or  records  and  the 
eUglbUlty  for  enrollment  of  an  applicant 
shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorney  fees, 
litigation  expenses,  the  coits  of  roll  prepara- 
tion, and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
distribute  Individual  shares,  the  funds.  In- 
cluding interest,  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Trlboe,  which 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  9,  1964 
(78  Stat.  213).  shall  be  dtetrlbuted  In  equal 
shares  to  those  persons  whose  names  apptear 
on  the  roU  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

Sue.  3.  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  to 
their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  pro- 
tect their  Interests.  Proportional  shares  of 
heirs  or  legatees  amounting  to  $5  or  less  shall 
not  be  distributed,  and  shall  escheat  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  sum  of 
money  reserved  by  the  Secretary  to  pay  the 
costs  of  distributing  the  individual  shares 
exceeds  the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remaining 
shall  also  be  distributed  per  capita  unless 
Individual  shares  would  have  a  value  of  less 
than  »5.  In  this  event  the  total  sum  re- 
maining after  initial  distribution  shall 
escheat  to  the  United  States. 

Sic.  4.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  caounittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line*  8  and  6,  strike  out  "area 
dlreetor  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Port- 
land, Oregon,"  and  insert  "Superintendent. 


Western  Washington  Agency,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington,". 

On  page  2.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "shall 
be  paid  to  the  persons  whom  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  protect  their  Interests  " 
and  Insert  "shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
Superintendent,  Western  Washington  Agen- 
cy.  until  such  minor  becomes  of  age  or  dls- 
ability  ceases.". 

On  page  2.  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "In 
this  event  the  total  sum  remaining  after  ini- 
tial distribution  shall  escheat  to  the  United 
States."  and  Insert  "Individual  shares  or  pro- 
portional shares  of  heirs  or  legatees  amount- 
ing to  $5  or  less  shall  not  be  distributed,  but 
shall  escheat  to  the  United  States.". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "this  Act."  and 
Insert  "this  Act,  Including  appropriate  dead- 
line for  filing  enrollment  applications.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CHANGE  IN  NAME  OP  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  PROJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1649)«au- 
thorizing  the  change  in  name  of  certain 
water  resource  projects  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1649 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
names  of  the  following  locks  and  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  other  navigation  and  flood 
control  facilities  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  are  hereby  changed 
as  follows : 

the  Bluestone  Dam  and  Reservoir,  New 
River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Acts  of  1936  and  1938,  to  the  "Blue- 
stone  Lake": 

the  Sutton  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Elk  Creek, 
West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Sutton  Lake"; 

the  Tyjart  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Tygart 
River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1936,  to  the  "Tygart 
Lake"; 

the  East  Lynn  Dam  and  Reeervolr.  East 
Fork  of  Twelvepole  Creek,  Weet  Virginia, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938, 
to  the  "East  Lynn  lAke"; 

the  SiunmersvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Gauley  River.  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Siun- 
mersvlUe  Lake": 

the  BurnsvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Little 
Kanawha  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Burns- 
vlUe  Lake": 

the  Birch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Elk  River, 
West  Virginia,  auth(Hlzed  by  the  Flood  C<mi- 
trol  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Birch  Lake"; 

Steer  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Steer 
Creek,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938.  to  the  "Steer  Creek 
Lake": 

the  West  Fork  Dam  and  Reserrolr,  Little 
Kanawha  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the 
"Weet  Fork  Lake"; 

the  Beech  Fork  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Twelvepole  Creek,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  to  the 
"Beech  Fork  Lake"; 

the  R.  D.  Bailey  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ouy- 
andot  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  OoQtrol  Act  of  1982.  to  the  "B.  D. 
BaUey  Lake": 

the  Rowlesburg  Dam  and  BeaerTotr,  Ctaaat 
River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 


Control  Act   of    1966.   to   the   "Rowlesburg 
Lake": 

the  Panther  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Panther  Creek,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  to  the 
"Panther  Creek  Lake"; 

the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
West  Fork  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  to  the 
"Stonewall  Jackson  Lake"; 

the  pumping  plant  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950 
on  the  Saint  Francis  River,  Arkansas,  south- 
east of  Marlanna,  Arkansas,  to  the  "W.  G. 
Huxtable  Pumping  Plant"; 

the  Bhlp  channel  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Channel  through  the  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo,  and  Sulsun  Bays  to  the  downstream 
terminus  of  the  Stockton  Deep  Water  Chan- 
nel, to  the  "John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel"; 

the  navigation  lock  and  water  control 
structure  known  as  structure  79  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect located  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  to  the  "W.  P.  Franklin 
Lock  and  Control  Structure"; 

the  dam,  commonly  referred  to  as  Garrison 
Dam,  located  on  the  Missouri  River  in  North 
Dakota,  is  hereby  officially  designated  as 
"Garrison  Dam";  and 

the  reservoir,  known  as  Garrison  Reservoir 
or  Garrison  Lake,  located  above  Garrison 
Dam  to  "Lake  Sakakawea." 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
any  such  lock  and  dam,  reservoir,  or  other 
navigation  and  flood  control  facility  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  Its  former  name  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  lock  and  dam.  reservoir,  or 
other  navigation  and  flood  control  facility 
by  the  name  designated  herein. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4.  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  line  10  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:    "Sakakawea": 

"the  Dam  B  and  Reservoir  on  Neches  River, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1945,  to  the  'Town  Bluff  Dam'  and 
'B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake',  respectively; 

"the  Blanchard  Dam  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954,  to  the  'Foster  Joseph  Sayers 
Dam"; 

"the  Port  Hueneme  Small  Craft  Harbor, 
California,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1954,  to  the  'Channel  Islands 
Harbor'; 

"the  Buck  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962,  to  the  'Clarence  J. 
Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir';  and 

"the  Lock  and  Dam  14,  Arkansas  River. 
Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Aot  of  1946,  to  the  'W.  D.  Mayo  Lock 
and  Dam'." 

The    committee     amendments    were 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
highly  pleased  that  the  House  has 
amended  S.  1649  to  add  to  that  bill  the 
designation  of  lock  and  dam  No.  14, 
on  the  Arkansas  River  In  Oldahoma.  to 
be  known  In  the  future  as  "W.  D.  Mayo 
lock  and  dam." 

This  action,  if  accepted  by  the  other 
body  and  signed  by  the  President,  will 
give  Federal  agreement  to  the  name 
placed  on  tUs  great  structure  by  the 
Oklahoma    Legislature    last    February, 


when  it  unanimously  approved  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6. 

It  also  gives  much  deserved  recognition 
to  a  great  pioneering  Oklahoma  civic 
leader  who  was  one  of  the  early  cham- 
pions of  Arkansas  River  development  and 
navigation. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  the  first  lock  and  dam  on  the  Ar- 
kansas channel  as  you  enter  Oklahoma 
from  Arkansas  should  be  named  for  a 
gallant  pioneer  who  shared  the  early 
dream  of  full  river  development,  and 
worked  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 
MEMBER  BANKS  AND  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9682) 
to  amend  section  22(g)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to  execu- 
tive oflBcers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify 
the  loan  provisions  relating  to  directors, 
members  of  the  supervisory  committee, 
and  members  of  the  credit  committee  of 
Federal  credit  unions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
[Mr.  Patman]  that  the  report  that  ac- 
companies this  bUl  does  not  indicate  the 
views  of  the  various  departments.  The 
departmental  views  are  not  printed  in  the 
report  on  the  bill.  It  gives  a  list  of  va- 
rious iJeople  who  testified  on  the  bill, 
but  it  does  not  indicate  how  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  nor  does  it  give  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
official  objectors  and  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  evaluate  legislation  if  commit- 
tees would  furnish  to  us  in  the  commit- 
tee reports  on  the  various  bills,  printed 
in  full  the  letters  from  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  affected  by  the 
legislation  in  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
left  that  out  of  this  report  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  However,  I 
have  them  here  and  shall  be  happy  to 
make  them  available  to  all  Members. 
They,  unfortunately,  were  received  after 
the  report  was  filed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  feel  It  would  be  helpful 
from  the  standpoint  of  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  if  these  reports  are 
all  favorable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  reports  are  available  smd  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  The  reports  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  emd  Federal 
Bureau  of  Credit  Unions  are  favorable. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  this  legisla- 
tion at  all.  There  is  no  cost  Involved.  It 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  other 
body  and  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  to  the  attention  of  all  the  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Hoiise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  should  have 
read  the  letter  of  instructions  that  was 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  beginning  of 
our  session  insofar  as  the  operation  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  demands,  and 
one  of  the  requests,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  set  forth  in  that  let- 
ter of  instruction,  was  to  the  effect  that 
all  of  the  letters  ^rom  the  departments 
and  agencies  involved  would  be  printed 
in  the  committee  reports  and  would  be 
available  thus  to  all  of  the  Members. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second 
time  that  we  have  had  to  defer  to  the 
requests  of  chairmen  who  have  failed  to 
pay  attention  to  those  rules  which  we 
have  previously  laid  down.  In  this  in- 
stance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  been  assured  that  these  favorable 
reports  will  be  placed  in  the  Record  upon 
this  legislation,  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  from  here  on  out.  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  reports  should  be  Inserted  in 
the  committee  reports. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  statements  and  further  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  I  feel  it  should  be  de- 
bated, and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  CHILOCCO  INDIAN 

SCHOOL  LANDS,  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJa.  536) 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School 
lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  pasnnent  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  cqi^ideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  If  this 
meets  the  procedure  of  the  objectors 
insofar  as  the  requisite  number  of  days 
of  filing  is  concerned? 
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Mr.  E^^eaker.  I  notice  that  this  bill  was 
filed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  the 
29th  of  May.  Today  being  the  6th  of 
June,  I  would  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished chah-man  of  the  committee  of 
objectors,  if  this  meets  the  filing  re- 
quirements and  the  consideration 
thereof? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
checked  on  this  measure  and  the  3 -day 
period  does  permit  this  to  be  considered 
at  this  time,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  question  with  reference  to  the 
bill  per  se,  and  inasmuch  as  it  Is  eligible 
for  consideration  today,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  536 
Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  2,667.94  acre«,  more  or  less,  oi  the  follow- 
ing described  land,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  Btirplua  to  ^e  needs  of  the 
Chllocoo  Indian  School,  will  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion upon  payment  therefor  at  the  rate  of 
$3.75  per  acre,  the  original  cost  of  the  land: 
Indian  MxxmiAN 

TOWNSHIP  29  NORTH,  BANGZ  2  EAST 

Section  13,  lots  1,  2,  6,  6.  and  7,  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  west  half  south- 
east quarter;  and  the  parts  of  lot  3,  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  and  east  half 
southwest  quarter  lying  east  of  the  east 
right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  339.53  acres. 

Section  16,  lots  3  and  4,  south  half  north- 
west quarter,  and  southwest  quarter,  313.85 
acres. 

Section  17,  lots  1  and  2  (except  that  part 
described  as  "Beginning  at  a  point  39  rods 
south  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  north- 
eut  quarter  section  17;  towi^lp  29  north, 
range  2  east,  Indian  meridian;  thence  24 
rods  south,  thence  33 Va  rods  west,  thence  24 
rods  north,  thence  33  Vs  rods  east  to  point  of 
beginning,  containing  5  acres"),  lota  5  to  7, 
Inclusive,  southeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
tber,  and  east  half  southeast  quarter,  313.62 
acres. 

Section  20,  lots  1  and  2  and  east  half  north- 
east quarter  (except  that  part  described  as 
"Beginning  at  a  point  67  rods  north  of  south- 
east comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  section 
20,  township  29  north,  range  2  east,  Indian 
meridian,  thence  north  20  rods,  thence  west 
60  rods,  thence  south  10  rods,  thence  east 
20  rods,  thence  south  10  rods,  thence  east  30 
rods  to  point  of  beginning,  containing  5 
acres") ,  lots  3  and  4,  and  east  half  southeast 
quarter,  316.36  acree. 

Section  21,  those  parts  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  lying  west  of 
the  west  rlgbt-of-way  line  of  the  8X.  &  SJP. 
Railroad,  150.26  acres. 

Section  24,  lots  1  to  4,  Inclusive,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  west  half  southeast  quar- 
ter, and  those  parts  of  the  east  half  north- 
west quarter  and  southwest  quarter  lying 
east  of  the  east  jlght-of -way  line  of  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  398.39 
acres. 

Section  26,  lots  1  to  7,  Inclusive,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
•sat  quarter,  and  those  parts  of  the  north- 
west quarter  and  north  half  southwest  quar- 
ter lying  east  of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 


the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
683.25  acres. 

Section  26,  that  part  of  lot  1  lying  east  of 
the  east  right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  12.68  acres. 

Section  29,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
and  northesLSt  quarter,  aiO.OO  acres. 

Sec.  2.  All  of  the  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  lots  1  and  2  (south  half 
southeast  quarter),  section  29,  township  29 
north,  range  2  east,  Indian  meridian,  Okla- 
homa, comprising  77.84  acres  more  or  less, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  traat  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
If  title  to  the  surface  of  any  of  this  land 
should  revert  to  the  United  States,  the  land 
shall  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  favorable  action 
of  the  House  on  this  bill  to  permit  the 
Cherokee  Indians  to  reacquire  lands  sur- 
plus to  the  Chllocco  Indian  School  in 
Oklahoma. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  that  com- 
mittee's able  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall,  and  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  James  Halet. 

The  committee  has  recognized  the 
equity  and  justice  on  which  this  bill  is 
solidly  based,  and  has  twice  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House. 

I  hope  and  trust  we  will  be  successful 
in  securing  favorable  action  in  the  other 
body,  where  this  measure  is  strongly 
supported  by  Oklahoma's  able  Senators. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 
MEMBER  BANKS  AND  FEDERAL 
CREDIT    UNIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9682)  to  amend  section  22(g)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
modify  the  loan  provisions  relating  to  di- 
rectors, members  of  the  supervisory  com- 
mittee, and  members  of  the  credit  com- 
mittee of  Federal  credit  unions,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  9683 

Be  it  enacted  by  tha  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  2S(g)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  *75a)  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  authorized  under  this 
subsection,  no  member  bank  may  extend 
credit  in  any  manner  to  any  of  its  own  execu- 
tive ofBcers.  No  executive  officer  of  any  mem- 
ber bank  may  become  indebted  to  that  mem- 
ber bank  except  by  meens  of  an  extension 
of  credit  which  the  bank  Is  authorized  to 


make  under  this  subsection.  Any  extension  of 
credit  under  this  subsection  shall  be  prompt- 
ly reported  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  may  be  made  only  If — 

"(A)  the  bank  would  be  authorized  to 
make  it  to  borrowers  other  than  its  officers; 

"(B)  It  Is  on  terms  not  more  favorable 
than  those  afforded  other  borrowers; 

"(C)  the  officer  has  submitted  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement;  and 

"(D)  It  Is  on  condition  that  it  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable  on  demand  of  the  bank 
at  any  time  when  the  officer  Is  Indebted  to 
any  other  bank  or  banks  on  account  of  ex- 
tensions of  credit  of  any  one  of  the  three 
categories  respectively  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  In  an  aggregate 
amount  greater  than  the  amount  of  credit 
of  the  same  category  that  could  be  extended 
to  him  by  the  bank  of  which  he  Is  an 
officer. 

"(2)  With  the  specific  prior  approval  of 
its  board  of  directors,  a  member  bank  may 
make  a  loan  not  exceeding  930,000  to  any 
executive  officer  of  the  bank  if,  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made — 

"  ( A)  It  Is  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  a  dwell- 
ing which  is  expected,  after  the  making  of  a 
loan,  to  be  owned  by  the  officer  and  used  by 
him  as  his  residence,  and 

"(B)  no  other  loan  by  the  bank  to  the 
officer  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  is 
outstanding. 

"(3)  A  member  bank  may  make  extensions 
of  credit  to  any  executive  officer  of  the  bank, 
not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of  $10,- 
000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  to  finance 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  officer. 

"(4)  A  member  bank  may  make  exten- 
sions of  credit  not  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  to  any  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  bank,  not  exceeding  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $5,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

"(6)  Except  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
paragraph  (4),  a  member  bank  may  not  ex- 
tend credit  to  a  partnership  in  which  one  or 
more  of  its  executive  officers  are  partners 
having  either  Individually  or  together  a  ma- 
jority Interest.  For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (4),  the  full  amount  of  any  credit  so 
extended  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
extended  to  each  officer  of  the  bank  who  is  a 
member  of  the  partnership. 

"(6)  Whenever  an  executive  officer  of  a 
member  bank  becomes  indebted  to  any  banlc 
or  banks  (other  than  the  one  of  which  he  is 
an  officer)  on  account  of  extensions  of  credit 
of  any  one  of  the  three  categories  respec- 
tively referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and 
(4)  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  credit  of  the  same  cate- 
gory that  could  lawfully  be  extended  to  him 
by  the  bank,  he  shall  make  a  written  report 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  stating 
the  date  and  amoiint  of  each  such  extension 
of  credit,  the  security  therefor,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  proceeds  have  been  or 
are  to  be  used. 

"(7)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit  any 
executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  from  en- 
dorsing or  guaranteeing  for  the  protection 
of  the  bank  any  loan  or  other  asset  previously 
acquired  by  the  bank  In  good  faith  or  from 
Incurring  any  Indebtedness  to  the  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bank  against 
loss  or  giving  financial  assistance  to  it. 

"(8)  E;ach  day  that  any  extension  of  credit 
in  violation  of  this  subsection  exist."  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  violation  for  the  purposes  of 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

"(9)  Each  member  bank  shall  Include  with 
(but  not  as  part  of)  each  report  of  condition 
and  copy  thereof  filed  under  section  7(a)  (3) 
of  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Act  a  report 
of  all  loans  under  authority  of  this  sub- 
section made  by  the  bank  since  Its  previous 
report  of  condition. 

"(10)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and    regulations,    Including    definitions    of 
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terms,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing,  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof, 
"shall  exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings  in 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  as  represented  by 
shares  thereof  plus  the  total  unenciunbered 
and  unpledged  shareholdings  in  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  of  any  member  pledged  as 
security  for  the  obligation  of  such  director 
or  conunlttee  meml>er"  to  read  "may  be  made 
except  as  authorized  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  section"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (13)  of  that  section  as  paragraphs 
(7)    through   (14),  respectively;    and 

(3)  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (5),  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors 
and  to  members  of  its  own  supervisory  or 
credit  committee,  but  all  such  loans  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Director  at  least  annually,  and 
such  a  loan  may  be  made  only  if — 

"(A)  the  loan  complies  with  all  lawful  re- 
quirements under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  to  other  borrowers  and  is  not  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers: 

"(B)  upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  to  the 
borrower  will  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
shareholdings  in  the  credit  union,  not  other- 
wise encumbered  or  pledged,  which  are 
pledged  as  security  for  loans  to  the  borrower, 
or  $5,000.  whichever  is  greater; 

"(C)  upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  under 
authority  of  this  paragraph  will  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  credit  union; 

"(D)  the  loan  is  approved  by  the  credit 
committee  and  by  the  board  of  directors 
after  the  submission  to  them  of  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement  by  the  borrower; 
and 

•(E)  the  borrower  takes  no  part  in  the 
consideration  of  his  application  and  does 
not  attend  any  committee  or  board  meeting 
while  his  application  is  under  considera- 
tion;". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (D)  of  section  8(8)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is  amended  to 
read;  "(D)  in  shares  or  accounts  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  or  mutual  savings 
banks,  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insiirance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  will 
be  lecognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9682 
is  noncontroversial  legislation  that 
would  correct  a  deficiency  in  the  finan- 
cial laws  of  our  country. 

Although  this  deficiency  does  not  on 
the  surface  appear  to  be  of  major  signifi- 
cance, it  nevertheless  is  highly  Important 
to  those  individuals  who  have  been  \m- 
able  to  obtain  loans  from  financial  In- 
stitutions simply  because  they  are  em- 
ployed by  those  financial  Institutions. 

H.R.  9682  would,  first,  allow  executive 
officers  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  System  to  borrow  from  the 
banks  at  which  they  are  employed  in 
amounts  up  to  $5,000.  In  addition,  it 
would  authorize  loans  to  these  officers 
in  an  amount  up  to  $10,000  to  finance 
the  education  of  such  officers'  children.  A 
first  mortgage  loan  on  an  officer's  home 
could  also  be  obtained  in  an  amount  not 
greater  than  $30,000.  All  of  these  loans 
could  only  be  made  on  terms  not  more 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers  and  would,  of  courfjC.  be  sub- 
ject to  all  other  banking  laws. 

This  legislation  would  also  allow  direc- 
tors, and  members  of  the  supervisory  or 
credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions  to  obtain  loans  up  to  $5,000,  or 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  unencumbered 
shares  pledged  for  such  loans,  whichever 
is  greater. 

Under  existing  law,  which  was  ens^cted 
in  1933,  officers  of  Federal  Reserve  mem- 
ber banks  are  limited  to  loans  from  their 
own  banks  in  a  maximum  amoimt  of 
$2,500,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the 
loan. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  in  1963  recommended 
that  the  ceiling  be  increased.  Although 
the  increases  appear  to  be  substantial,  It 
was  felt  that  the  length  of  time  that  had 
expired  since  the  $2,500  ceiling  was 
placed  in  the  act  and  the  numerous  safe- 
guards contained  in  H.R.  9682  were  such 
that  increases  were  clearly  justified. 

Under  existing  law  directors  of  Federal 
credit  imions  and  members  of  the  credit 
and  supervisory  committees  can  obtain 
loans  from  their  credit  unions  only  in 
the  amount  of  shares  which  they  have 
in  their  credit  union,  or  shares  pledged 
on  their  behalf  for  a  loan.  Thus,  a  credit 
union  officer  with  $500  in  shares  could 
borrow  only  $500  from  his  credit  vinion, 
unless  another  member  were  willing  to 
pledge  shares  on  the  officer's  behalf.  This 
has  worked  an  extreme  hardship  on 
credit  union  officers,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered  are  all  volunteers,  serving 
without  any  compensation  whatsoever. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  credit  union  officers 
have  had  to  resign  because  they  needed 
loans  in  amounts  greater  than  their 
share  holdmgs. 

This  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
change  the  unsecured  loan  limit  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions,  which  remains  at  $750. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  safeguards 
in  H.R.  9682  to  make  certain  that  indi- 
viduals covered  under  the  legislation  do 
not  gain  advantages  solely  because  of  the 
positions  they  hold. 

Detailed  financial  statements  must  be 
submitted  by  the  borrowers  and  periodi- 
cal reports  must  be  made  of  all  loans  to 
the  respective  supervisory  agency.  Bank- 
officer  borrowers  must  report  to  their 
bank  any  loans  which  they  receive  from 
other  banlcs  which  are  in  amounts  greater 
than  they  could  receive  from  their  own 
bank. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  Federal  credit 
union's  unimiMilred  capital  and  surplus 
will  be  available  for  borrowing  by  direc- 
tors and  members  of  the  credit  and 
supervisory  committee. 

There  has  been  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk 
a  committee  amendment,  which  w£is 
adopted  imanimously,  to  H.R.  9682  after 
the  report  on  the  legislation  had  been 
written.  It  is  an  amendment  that  simply 


clarifies  an  oversight  in  previous  legisla- 
tion, making  it  clear  that  credit  unions 
may  make  deposits  in  any  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  if  the  bank  is  Insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
der present  law  credit  unions  may  make 
deposits  only  in  mutual  savings  banks  in 
the  State  where  the  credit  union  does 
business.  At  the  appropriate  time  the 
amendment  will  be  offered. 

Supervision  for  this  legislation  is 
placed  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 
"The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
advises  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
cost  in  handling  the  supervision  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  concludes  that  the  expenses  of 
administering  the  bill  would  be  negligi- 
ble. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  these  two  agencies  on  this  subject 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

BxTBEAU  or  Federai.  Credit  Unions, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  HS,.  9682  as  reported 
by    your    committee    would    amend    section 
22(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to 
loans  to  executive  ofBcers  by  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the 
loan  provisions  relating  to  directors,  mem- 
bers   of    the    supervisory    committee,    and 
members  of  the  credit  committee  of  Federal 
credit  unions. 

With  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions  the 
changes  enacted  In  Section  2  would  allow 
a  Federal  credit  union  to  make  loans  to  its 
own  directors  and  to  members  of  Its  own 
supervisory  or  credit  committee,  and  would 
require  all  such  loans  to  be  reported  to  the 
Director  at  least  annually.  Such  loans  may 
be  made  only  if — 

(A)  The  loan  complies  with  all  lawful 
requirements  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  to  other  borrowers  and  Is  not  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers; 

(B)  Upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  to 
the  borrower  will  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  shareholdings  In  the  credit  union,  not 
otherwise  encumbered  or  pledged,  which  are 
pledged  as  security  for  loans  to  the  borrower, 
or  $5,000,  whichever  is  greater; 

(C)  Upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  loans  outstanding  under 
authority  of  this  paragraph  will  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  credit  union; 

(D)  The  loan  is  approved  by  the  credit 
committee  and  by  the  board  of  directors 
after  the  submission  to  them  of  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement  by  the  borrower; 
and 

(E)  The  borrower  takes  no  part  In  the 
consideration  of  his  application  and  does 
not  attend  any  committee  or  board  meeting 
whUe  his  application  is  under  consideration. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  as  It  relates  to  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  would  result  in  no  addi- 
tional expenditure  at  aU  by  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  statement  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Deane  Oannon, 

Director. 
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BOABO  or  OOVKXNORS, 
or  THE  Fkdxral  RXSEaVE  Ststsm, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1. 1997. 
Hon.  Whicht  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  CHAiXMAif:  You  have  asked  for 
the  Board's  views  as  to  whether  enactment 
of  HJi.  9682  as  reported  by  your  Ck>mmlttee 
would  result  in  additional  administrative 
expenses.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  would 
revise  provisions  of  existing  law  governing 
the  conditions  under  which  banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
make  loans  to  their  executive  officers.  The 
only  provision  In  this  section  that  could 
have  any  appreciable  Impact  on  administra- 
tive expenses,  In  our  Judgment,  is  paragraph 
(9)  on  page  4,  which  requires  each  member 
bank  to  file  a  report  of  all  such  loans  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  supervisory  agency. 
The  committee  report  on  the  bill  states 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  is  to  include  In 
Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  an  analysis 
of  these  reports  received  from  member  banks, 
including  the  number  of  loans,  total  amount, 
and  the  Interest  rate  charged  on  the  loans. 

The  committee  report  also  states  that 
the  Board  will  be  expected  to  review  these 
reports  to  make  certain  that  the  loans  in- 
volved are  on  terms  not  more  favorable  than 
those  granted  to  other  borrowers.  We  do  not 
see  how  this  could  be  done  without  re- 
quiring reports  so  elaborate  that  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  and  analyzing  the  rei>orts 
would  be  prohibitive.  We  believe  that  the 
effective  and  economical  way  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  against  a  bank's  making  more 
favorable  loans  to  Its  own  officers  Is  through 
the  examination  process,  rather  than  through 
reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Board. 

On  the  basis  of  conversations  In  which 
the  Board's  staff  has  explored  these  ques- 
tions with  your  committee's  staff,  we  now 
understand  that  the  reporting  requirements 
will  be  satisfied  If  each  member  bank  simply 
reports  the  total  number  and  total  amount 
of  loans  it  makes  under  the  legislation  and 
the  range  of  interest  rates  Involved,  and 
the  Board  reports  to  the  Congress  the  total 
nximber  and  total  amount  of  loans  made  by 
all  member  banks  under  the  legislation  and 
the  range  of  interest  rates  involved  in  the 
total.  We  assume  that  that  Is  your  Intent 
and  we  accordingly  advise  that  expenses  of 
administering  the  bill  would  be  negligible. 

Our  comments  are   limiting  to  the   first 
section  of  the  bill  because  section  2,  relating 
to  Federal  credit  unions,  is  outside  the  area 
of  the  Board's  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  ROBBtTSON. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albxkt)  .  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlenuui  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  as  a  member  of  this 
esteemed  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cfurrency. 

We  gave  this  bill  tremendously  great 
consideration  and  I  want  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  that  we  have  sup- 
ported this  bill  and  we  support  it  here 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PatmamI. 


L>  it  not  correct  that  this  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  that  it 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  other 
body  by  a  unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  9682, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  714)  to 
amend  section  22(g)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  relating  to  loans  to  executive 
officers  by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members 
of  the  supervisory  committee,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  unions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  714 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  22  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  376a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  No  executive  officer  of  any  member 
bank  shall  borrow  from  or  otherwise  become 
indebted  to  any  member  bank  of  which  he  is 
an  executive  officer,  and  no  member  bank 
shall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  in  any 
other  manner  to  any  of  Its  own  executive 
officers:  Provided,  That  any  member  bank 
may  extend  credit  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der applicable  law  or  regulations,  on  terms 
not  more  favorable  than  those  extended  to 
other  borrowers,  to  any  executive  officer 
thereof,  and  such  officer  may  become  in- 
debted thereto,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$5,000.  and  In  the  case  of  credit  extended  to 
finance  the  education  of  such  officer's  chU- 
dren.  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  110,000, 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a 
hotne  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  owned 
and  occupied  by  such  offieer.  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $30,000,  but  any  such  Indebted- 
ness shall  be  promptly  reported  by  such 
Officer  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
of  which  he  is  an  officer.  If  any  executive 
officer  of  any  member  bank  borrows  from  or 
If  he  be  or  become  Indebted  to  any  other 
bank  or  banks  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding that  which  he  could  lawfully  borrow 
from  the  member  bank  of  which  he  is  an 
executive  officer  under  this  section,  he  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  member  bank,  stating  the  date 
and  amount  of  such  loan  or  loans  or  indebt- 
edness, the  security  therefor,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  proceeds  have  been  or  are 
to  be  used." 

Sxc.  2.  Subsection  (6)  Of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757) 
ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"except  that  no  loans  to  a  director  or  mem- 
ber of  the  supervisory  or  credit  committee 


shall  exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings  in 
the  Federal  credit  union  as  represented  by 
shares  thereof  plus  the  total  unencumbered 
and  unpledged  shareholdings  In  the  Federal 
credit  union  of  any  member  pledged  as  se- 
cxirlty  for  the  obligation  of  such  director  or 
committee  member."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "except  that  loans 
otherwise  authorized  under  applicable  law 
and  regulations  made  to  a  director  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  supervisory  or  credit  committee 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  any  such  loans 
shall  be  approved  by  the  credit  committee 
and  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  supervisory  com- 
mittee, or  credit  committee  applying  for  such 
loan  shall  not  take  part  In  the  consideration 
of  his  application  and  shall  not  attend  any 
committee  or  board  meeting  while  such  ap- 
plication Is  under  consideration." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  714 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  9682,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Section  22(g)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  376a)  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"* (g)(1)  Except  as  authorized  under  this 
subsection,  no  member  bank  may  extend 
credit  in  any  manner  to  any  of  its  own  execu- 
tive officers.  No  executive  officer  of  any  mem- 
ber bank  may  become  indebted  to  that  mem- 
ber bank  except  by  means  of  an  extension  of 
credit  which  the  bank  is  authorized  to  ipake 
under  this  subsection.  Any  extension  of 
credit  under  this  subsection  shall  be  prompt- 
ly reported  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  may  be  made  only  If — 

"'(A)  the  bank  would  be  authorized  to 
make  It  to  borrowers  other  than  Its  officers: 

"■(B)  It  Is  on  terms  not  more  favorable 
than  those  afforded  other  borrowers; 

"  '(C)  the  officer  has  submitted  a  detailed 
current  financial  statement;  and 

"  '(Di  It  Is  on  condition  that  It  shall  be- 
copie  due  and  payable  on  demand  of  the 
bank  at  any  time  when  the  officer  Is  Indebted 
to  any  other  bank  or  banks  on  account  ol 
extensions  of  credit  of  any  one  of  the  three 
categories  respectively  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  and  (4)  in  an  aggregate 
amount  greater  than  the  amount  of  credit 
of  the  same  category  that  could  be  extended 
to  him  by  the  bank  of  which  he  Is  an  of- 
ficer. 

"'(2)  With  the  specific  prior  approval  of 
Its  board  of  directors,  a  member  bank  may 
make  a  loan  not  exceeding  $30,000  to  any 
executive  officer  of  the  bank  If,  at  the  time 
the  loan  Is  made — 

"'(A)  It  Is  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  a 
dwelling  which  Is  expected,  after  the  making 
of  the  loan,  to  be  owned  by  the  officer  and 
used  by  him  as  his  resldezfte,  and 

"'(B)  no  other  loan  by  the  bank  to  the 
officer  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  Is 
outstanding. 

"'(3)  A  member  bank  may  make  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  any  executive  officer  of  the 
bank,  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$10,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  to 
finance  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
officer. 

"  '(4)  A  member  bank  may  make  exten- 
sions of  credit  not  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  to  any  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  bank,  not  exceeding  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $6,000  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

"  '(5)  Except  to  the  extent  permitted  un- 
der paragraph  (4).  a  member  bank  may  not 
extend  credit  to  a  partnership  in  which  one 
or -more  of  Its  executive  officers  are  partners 
having  either  Individually  or  together  a 
majority  Interest.  For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (4),  the  full  amoiint  of  any  credit 
so    extended    ahall    be    considered    to   have 
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been  extended  to  each  officer  of  the  bank  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  partnership. 

■"(6)  Whenever  an  executive  officer  of  a 
member  bank  becomes  Indebted  to  any  bank 
or  banks  (other  than  the  one  of  which  he  Is 
an  officer)  on  account  of  extensions  of  credit 
of  any  one  of  the  three  categories  respec- 
tively referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  In  an  aggregate  amount  greater 
than  the  aggregate  amount  of  credit  of  the 
same  category  that  could  lawfully  be  ex- 
tended to  him  by  the  bank,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank,  stating  the  date  and  amount  of 
each  such  extension  )of  credit,  the  security 
therefor,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  have  been  or  are  to  be  used. 

"'(7)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit 
any  executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  from 
endorsing  or  guaranteeing  for  the  protection 
of  the  bank  any  loan  or  other  asset  pre- 
viously acquired  by  the  bank  In  good  faith  or 
from  Incurring  any  Indebtedness  to  the  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bank 
against  loss  or  giving  financial  assistance 
to  it. 

"  "(8)  Each  day  that  any  extension  of  credit 
In  violation  of  this  subsection  exists  ts  a 
continuation  of  the  violation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

"■(9)  Each  member  bank  shall  Include 
with  (but  not  as  part  of)  each  report  of 
condition  and  copy  thereof  filed  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  as  a  report  of  all  loans  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  made  by  the  bank 
since  Its  previous  report  of  condition. 

"  '( 10)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  including  definitions  of 
terms,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  this 
subsection.' 

■Sbc.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Oedit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)   is  amended — 

"(1)  by  changing,  in  paragraph  (5)  there- 
of, 'shall  exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings 
in  the  Federal  Credit  Union  as  represented  by 
shares  thereof  plus  the  total  xmencumbered 
and  unpledged  shareholdings  In  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  of  any  member  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  the  obligation  of  such  director  or 
conunlttee  member'  to  read  'may  be  made  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  section'; 

"(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (13)  of  that  section  as  paragraphs 
(7)   through  (14),  respectively;   and 

"(3)  by  inserting.  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (5),  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors 
and  to  members  of  its  own  supervisory  or 
credit  committee,  but  all  such  loans  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Director  at  least  annually,  and 
such  a  loan  may  be  made  only  if — 

"'(A)  the  loan  complies  with  all  lawful 
requirements  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  to  other  borrowers  and  is  not  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers; 

"'(B)  upon  the  making  of  loan,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  loans  outstanding  to  the  bor- 
rower will  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
shareholdings  In  the  credit  union,  not  other- 
wise encumbered  or  pledged,  which  are 
pledged  a«  security  for  loans  to  the  borrower, 
or  $6,000,  whichever  Is  greater; 

"  '(C)  upon  the  making  of  the  loan,  the 
t^Sgregate  amount  of  loans  outstanding  un- 
der authority  of  this  paragraph  will  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  credit  union; 

"'(D)  the  loan  is  approved  by  the  credit 
committee  and  by  the  board  of  directors  after 
the  submission  to  them  of  a  detailed  current 
financial  statement  by  the  borrower:  and 

"  '(E)  the  twrrower  takes  no  part  in  the 
consideration  of  his  application  and  does  not 
attend  any  committee  or  board  meeting 
w>i']e  his  application  Is  under  considera- 
tion:'. 


"Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (D)  of  section  8(8)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is  amended  to 
read:  '(D)  in  shares  or  amounts  of  saving^ 
and  loan  associations  or  mutual  savings 
banks,  the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;' ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9682)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAILING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  U.S. 
ARMED    FORCES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10226)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.     10226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4169 
(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication is  mailed  by  the  member  at  an 
Armed  Forces  poet  office  established  under 
section  705(d)  of  this  title  which  Is  located 
at  a  place  outside  the  forty-eight  contigu- 
ous States  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  the  member  Is  hospitalized  in  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  Injury  Incurred  while  on  active 
duty;  or". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  4169(a)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Oode,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(D)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication is  mailed  by  the  member — 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  705(d)  of  this  title 
which  Is  located  at  a  place  outside  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  In  a  facility  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  at  disease  or 
Injury  incurred  whUe  In  the  services  with, 
or  In.  a  unit  under  operational  control  of  a 
command  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and". 

Sbc.  2.  Chapter  67  of  title  30,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"{  4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  maUed 
at  or  adresscd  to  Armed  Forces 
post  offices 
"Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty  Inches  In 
length  and  girth  combined  which  is  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
office  established  under  section  750(d)  of  this 
title  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  on  scheduled  United  States 
air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  accordance 
with  section  406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  upon  payment.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surface  rate  of  post- 
age, of  a  special  fee  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  such  transportation 
by  air.  Whenever  adequate  service  by 
schedule  United  States  air  carriers  is  not 
available  to  provide  transportation  of  mail 
matter  by  air  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 


going provisions  of  this  section,  the  trans- 
portation of  such  mail  matter  may  be  au- 
thorized by  aircraft  other  than  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
67  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof — 

"4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 
post  offices.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4303(d)(6)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  (1)  first-class  letter  maU  (Including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards ) , 

"(11)  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspond- 
ence, 

"(ill)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  in  weight  and  sixty 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  and 

"(iv)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and 
featuring  principally  current  news  of  Inter- 
est to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
general  public, 

which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office;  and 

"(B)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 
pounds  In  weight  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  Inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined. Including  s'urface-type  official  mall, 
which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
such  Armed  Forces  poBt  office  where  adequate 
surface  transportation  Is  not  available.". 

Sec.  4.   (a)   Chapter  57  of  title  39,  United 

States   Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 

United  States  Armed  Forces  and 

of  friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 

Canal  Zone 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4169(a). 
4303(d)  (6).  and  4560  of  this  title,  each  post 
office  in  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  mall  scn-lce  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
established  under  section  705(d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  neces- 
sary expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds 
and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  postage  due,  and  siuns  equal 
to  the  expenses  Incurred  by.  the  postal  serv- 
ice of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
in  the  malls,  and  In  providing  air  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  under  such  sections.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  57 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding — 

"4170.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  Unit- 
ed States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations  In  the  Canal 
Zone." 

Immediately  below — 

"4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of  Unit- 
ed States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations.". 

(c)  Section  4303(f)  of  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  the  Virgin  Islands". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sponsored  JUL  10226 
to  round  out  our  efforts  to  give  service- 
men the  benefit  of  fast,  efficient,  and  less 
expensive  mail  service. 

This  bill  had  the  bipartisan  support 
of  the  members  of  our  committee,  and  is 
cosponsored  by  25  of  our  committee 
members. 

First.  HJl.  10226  will  extend  free  mail- 
ing privileges  on  letters,  cards,  and 
sound-recorded  personal  communica- 
tions to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas,  and  to  all  members  hospital- 
ized as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred while  on  active  duty. 

Under  Public  Law  89-315  only  service- 
men in  combat  areas  as  designated  by 
the  President,  and  those  who  are  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury 
incurred  as  a  result  of  service  in  a  over- 
seas combat  area,  qualify  for  the  free 
mailing  privilege. 

Second.  This  legislation  will  establish 
a  new  category  of  airlift  mail  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  between  the 
point  of  mailing  smd  the  point  of  delivery 
for  parcels  not  in  excess  of  30  pounds  of 
weight  and  60  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined,  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
Armed  Forces  post  office. 

The  parcels  would  be  transported  by 
air  on  a  space-available  basis  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  regiilar  surface  rate  of  post- 
age plus  a  special  uniform  airlift  fee  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  fee  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  per  package,  regard- 
less of  the  weight  of  the  package  or  the 
distance  to  be  mailed. 

This  provision  provides  a  solution  to 
the  undesirable  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relatively  high  rates  of  postage 
charged  for  priority  air  parcel  i)ost.  To 
illustrate.  It  costs  $8.08  to  mail  a  10- 
pound  package  in  my  district  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  to  Vietnam  by  preferred  air  parcel 
post  service.  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  same  10-pound  package  to  be 
mailed  for  approximately  $3.40. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include,  at'  the  end 
of  my  comments,  a  table  showing  exam- 
ples of  the  high  air  parcel  post  fees  now 
required  on  a  10-pound  package  mailed 
to  an  APO  San  Francisco  and  Ein  APO 
New  York  address,  as  compared  with  the 
rates  that  will  be  authorized  under  this 
legislation. 

Third.  This  legislation  will  extend  the 
airlift  for  second  class  news  publications 
to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas. 

Last  year's  military  mail  law.  Public 
Law  89-725,  provided,  among  other 
things,  an  airlift  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  combat  areas  for  news 
value  publications,  particularly  news 
magazines  and  hometown  newspapers. 
This  legislation  will  extend  this  privilege 
to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas. 

Fourth.  This  legislation  will  clarify 
the  application  of  the  Armed  Forces 
mailing  privileges  for  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Canal  Zone 
currently  does  not  have  any  Armed  For- 
ces post  offices,  but  operates  an  independ- 
ent postal  service  under  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Canal  Zone  government.  This 
legislation  will  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  special  mailing  privileges  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  the  third  leg- 
islative proposal  from  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  de- 
signed to  improve  maU  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas.  I  will 
include  in  the  Record  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
laws — Public  Law  89^315  approved  No- 
vember 1,  1965.  Public  Law  89-725  ap- 
proved November  2,  1966,  and  under  the 
new  bill,  H.R.  10226. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  several 
problem  areas  that  were  not  covered  in 
the  earlier  two  enactments.  All  of  these 
problems  areas,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  these  three  pieces  of  legislation,  are 
highlighted  in  the  recommendations 
made  in  three  reports  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
on-site  studies  and  investigations,  which 
I  and  other  members  of  our  committee 
have  made  in  Europe  and  in  the  Par 
East.  Each  time  we  have  considered  leg- 
islation involving  mailing  privileges  for 
military  personnel,  we  realized  that  it 
would  be  a  considerable  time  before  we 
were  able  to  present  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  program. 

For  example,  we  found  during  our  de- 
liberations last  year  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  include  provisions  in  last  year's 
law  for  the  domestic  airlift  such  as  will 
be  provided  in  section  2  of  H.R.  10226. 

Immediately  following  completion  of 
Isust  year's  legislation  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Mr.  Co«bett.  and  several 
other  members  of  our  committee.  Joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  identical  bills  con- 
taining provisions  now  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  10226.  We  were  not  able 
to  consider  those  bills  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

Early  this  year,  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, identical  bills  were  Introduced  and 
early  consideration  was  scheduled.  We 
had  16  bUls  pending  before  our  commit- 
tee on  this  subject  and,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, 25  of  our  committee  members  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  10226,  which  is  pending 
before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  this  legislation  does  not 
have  the  blessing  of  the  administration, 
which  reported  to  our  committee  that 


action  on  the  bill  should  be  delayed  on 
the  basis  that  the  special  mailing  privi- 
leges are  a  form  of  personnel  benefits 
and  as  such  any  adjustments  in  these 
privileges  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  results  of  the  comprehen- 
sive review  of  pay  allowances  and  fringe 
benefits  now  underway. 

Our  committee  gave  extensive  consid- 
eration to  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  we  felt  that  there  Is  no  justi- 
fication to  delay  consideration  solely  on 
such  a  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  pro{X)sal  will  be  approximately 
$6 '72  million  annually. 

As  chairman  of  our  committee.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  small  price  for 
us  to  pay  in  order  to  provide  fast.  eflB- 
cient  mail  service  at  reasonable  rates  of 
postage  for  our  servicemen. 

Our  first  bill  in  1965  passed  the  House 
under  unanimous-consent  procedure.  In 
1966  the  bill  passed  on  a  record  vote  of 
303  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  here 
today  to  approve  H.R.  10226  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  as  we  have  approved  similar 
legislation  during  each  of  the  past  2 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  Honorable  Arnold  Olsen 
of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Rates,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  his  subcommittee,  who  have  pur- 
sued this  matter  so  diligently  In  holding 
extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
and  In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
m'ttee  for  our  consideration.  Mr.  Olsen, 
who  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  today,  asked  that  I  tell  you  today 
that  this  legislation  has  his  100-percent 
support. 

Examples  of  postal  rates  for  10-pound  parcel 
mailed  to  servicemen  at  APO 
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Airlift  under  sec  2, 

Air  parcel  post 

H.R.  10226  (surface 

rales  plus  $1  fee  <) 

Origin 

San 

New  York 

San         New  York 

Francisco 

Francisco 

New  Orleans.. 

$8.08 

$6.59 

$3.40 

$2.75 

Buffalo 

8.08 

5.00 

3.«0 

1.95 

Pittsburgh 

8.08 

5.23 

3.40 

2.20 

Oklahoma  City. 

6.59 

6.59 

2.75 

2.75 

Topeka 

Dallas 

7.31 

6.59 

3.10 

2  75 

7.31 

6.59 

3.10 

2.75 

Cheyenne 

5.82 

7.31 

2.50 

3.10 

Estimated,  actual  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 


Mailing  privileges  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  89th  and  90th  Congresses 

FREE  MAIL 


Morrison  bill  (Public  Law  89-315, 
Nov.  1.  1965) 


Dulski  bill  (Public  Liw89-72S, 
Nov.  2. 1966) 


Oulskiblll(H.R.  10226, 1967) 


Letters  mailed  from  combat  areii_ Letters    and    sound    recorded    communica- 

I      tions  from  combat  areas. 


Letters  and  sound  recorded  communica- 
tions from  all  servicemen  overseas. 


AIRLIFT  (SPACE  AVAILABLE  BASIS) 


Letters  carried  as  airmail  from  cembat 
area  to  address  in  United  States. 


For  all  servicemen  overseas  between  APO 
and  point  of  embarkation,  upon  payment 
of  surface  rates  for— 

1.  Letters. 

2.  Sound  recordings. 
2.  Parcels  up  to  S  lbs. 


Adds  new  category  for  parcels  up  to  30 
lbs.  mailed  to  or  from  any  APO.  in- 
cluding airlift  within  United  Stales 
upon  payment  of  surface  rates  plus  air- 
lift fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 


AIRLIFT  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWS  PUBLICATIONS 


No  provision.. 


Airlift  to  combat  are*. 


Airlift  extended  to  all  oversew  APO's. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Subcommittee  for  his  work  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Johnson]  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased,  not  only  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  but  also,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Rates,  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  extensive  deliberations  that 
are  being  culminated  here  today. 

As  our  chairman  indicated  to  you,  this 
is  the  third  proposal  in  as  msmy  years 
that  our  committee  has  brought  to  the 
House  fioor  designed  to  give  militaiy  per- 
sormel,  particularly  those  overseas,  the 
best  possible  mail  service.  In  this  bill  we 
now  round  out  our  efforts,  and  upon  its 
enactment  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
the  full  program  that  will  be  operating 
to  provide  fast  and  efficient  commimi- 
cations  between  servicemen  and  their 
families  and  friends. 

Quite  simply,  I^Ir.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  doing  is  moving  the  iiostal  service  for 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas  into  the  20th 
century.  We  are,  in  effect,  saying  to  our 
servicemen  that  when  we  separate  them 
from  their  homes,  families,  and  friends 
by  great  distances  in  defense  of  their 
country,  we  will  give  them  the  means  of 
communicating  with  their  homes  swift- 
ly, efficiently,  and  less  expensively.  We 
are  saying  to  servicemen  overseas  that 
we  are  trying  to  give  them  mall  service  as 
good  as  we  are  providing  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  back  home.  We  are  also 
telling  the  mothers,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts back  home  that  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  pay  exorbitant  sums  of 
money  to  get  fast  dehvery  of  a  package 
to  their  servicemen. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
already  been  detailed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  so  I  will  only  comment 
briefly. 

The  privilege  of  sending  letters  free 
that  is  being  extended  to  all  servicemen 
overseas  certainly  is  not  going  to  save  any 
one  serviceman  an  appreciable  amount  of 
money.  This  is  really  not  Its  intent.  The 
free  mailing  privilege  Is  more  a  con- 
venience than  anything  else.  I  think  all 
Members  who  served  during  World  War 
n,  when  the  free  mailing  privilege  was 
enjoyed  by  servicemen  everywhere,  will 
agree  that  being  able  to  send  a  letter 
home  without  a  stamp  did  not  save  much 
money  but  certainly  did  eliminate  the 
worry  about  always  having  stamps  avail- 
able. As  our  report  on  this  bill  states,  we 
are  establishing  the  principle  that  the 
free  mail  privilege  is  being  given  to  a 
serviceman  in  recognition  of  the  fMt 
that  he  has  been  separated  from  his  home 
in  sui  overseas  area — great  distances 
from  home.  The  fact  that  he  may  or  may 
not  be  in  combat  is  incidental  to  this 
principle. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  most  important 
and,  in  my  opinion.  Its  enactment  is  long 
overdue.  It  affords  the  family  of  a  serv- 
iceman the  means  of  sending  him  a  par- 
cel weighing  up  to  30  pounds  by  air  at  a 
reasonable  postage  charge.  Air  parcel 


post  charges  are  so  high  that  the  average 
family  Is  financially  Inconvenienced 
when  airmailing  a  parcel  of  any  ap- 
preciable weight,  and  most  often  postage 
charges  exceed  the  value  of  the  parcel's 
contents.  It  costs  $12.08  postage  to  air- 
mail a  15-poimd  parcel  from  anywhere  in 
Eastern  United  States  to  a  serviceman  in 
Vietnam.  The  alternative  to  paying  $12.08 
is  sending  it  by  surface,  knowing  that  it 
can  take  up  to  2  months  for  delivery. 
The  new  category  of  airlift  mail  estab- 
lished in  section  2  takes  advantage  of 
space  on  our  Nation's  airlines  that  is  not 
now  used.  By  paying  airlines  lower  rates 
for  this  sf>ace  as  it  becomes  available,  we 
are  able  to  traiisport  parcels  by  air  at 
much  cheaper  postage  rates.  For  ex- 
ample, that  same  15-pound  parcel  that 
costs  $12.08  when  airmailed  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  Vietnam  would  only  cost 
$4.30  under  the  airlift  provided  for  in 
section  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  in  this  bill  of 
giving  our  servicemen  the  best  possible 
mail  service  does  not  nearly  approach 
the  cost  of  one  space  shot  or  one  jet 
bomber. 

I  suggest  we  pass  this  bill  promptly 
and  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  to  say 
I  join  with  him  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daioels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
supporting  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski],  and  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  10226. 

I,  too,  cosponsored  this  bill,  and  pre- 
viously had  joined  with  our  chairman  in 
Introducing  a  similar  bill  late  during  the 
89th  Congress,  and  introduced  H.R.  4707 
early  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill,  as  finally  revised  by  our  com- 
mittee and  pending  before  us  for  con- 
sideration here  today,  has  the  major  fea- 
ture of  authorizing  parcels  mailed  to  or 
from  an  APO  address,  to  be  transported 
by  air  at  an  economical  rate  of  postage. 
The  greatest  volume  of  correspondence 
received  by  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee has  been  addressed  to  the  problem  of 
affording  an  economical  and  speedy 
means  of  mailing  packages  which  are 
sent  from  or  to  an  APO  address.  My 
constituency  consistently  has  raised  ob- 
jection to  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
higher  parcel  post  rates  on  the  packages 
in  order  to  obtain  transportation  by  air 
across  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  require  tdrlift  for 
parcels  weighing  up  to  30  pounds  when 
mailed  by  a  member  of  the  family,  or  a 
friend,  In  the  United  States  to  a  service- 
man who  has  an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
address.  The  parcel  will  be  mailed  upon 
payment  of  the  regiilar  surface  rate  of 
postage,  plLis  an  airlift  fee  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  not  more  than  $1. 


Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  was  instnunental  in  obtain- 
ing legislation  in  1965— (Public  Law  8&- 
315) — authorizing  airlift  for  parcels  up 
to  5  poimds  when  mailed  between  Viet- 
nam and  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  and 
legislation  in  1966— Public  Law  89- 
725 — extending  the  airlift  for  parcels 
not  in  excess  of  5  pounds,  mailed  between 
any  APO  office  overseas  and  the  point  of 
embarkation  in  the  United  States. 

However,  there  still  is  no  legislative 
authority  for  airlifting  the  parcels  across 
the  United  States  unless  the  mailer  pays 
the  premiiun  air  parcel  post  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  H.  R.  10226, 
which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor,  will 
close  the  airlift  gap  for  APO  parcel  mail- 
ings by  providing  an  economical  means 
of  obtaining  airlift  from  the  point  of 
mailing  to  the  point  of  delivery  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

I  will  be  most  happy  to  report  to  the 
constituents  in  my  district  in  New  Jersey 
when  this  legislation  is  finally  approved, 
that  they  no  longer  will  be  required  to 
pay  over  $8  to  mail  a  10-pound  package 
having  a  $2  value  to  Vietnam  by  pre- 
ferred airmail  service.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  same  10-pound  package  can 
be  mailed  for  approximately  $3.40,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  the  airlift  fee 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  major  feature  of  this  legislation. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  extension  of 
the  free  mail  privilege  to  all  servicemen 
overseas  is  just  as  much  of  a  morale 
building  factor  for  the  servicemen  as  Is 
the  additional  airlift  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  HH. 
10226  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House  here  today,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  our  proposal  to 
improve  mail  service  for  our  servicemen- 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DANIEUS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this 
legislation  and  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  this  committee.  I  would  also  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
and  say  that  I  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwdiski]. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  otir  full  committee 
[Mr.  Dulski],  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Corbett],  for  their 
great  leadership  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
legislation  being  considered  by  the  House 
today. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  fast,  efficient,  and  Inexpensive 
mail  service  to  all  servicemen  stationed 
in  an  overseas  area.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  resulted  from  onsite  studies  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
reports  of  these  investigations,  House  Re- 
port 1226,  "Postal  System  of  UB.  Armed 
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Fences  and  Certain  Countries  in  Europe," 
and  House  Report  2198,  "Postal  Systems 
of  UJ3.  Armed  Forces — ^Vietnam  and 
Thailand,"  set  forth  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  members,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  careful  attention 
to  these  recommendations. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  enact  into  law  certain  of  the 
reccHnmendations  of  those  reports. 

The  Members,  by  acting  favorably  on 
HJl.  10226,  will  give  recognition  to  the 
hardships  a  young  man  suffers  by  serv- 
ing his  country  in  a  distant  land.  The 
great  distances  separating  American 
troops  from  their  families  Is  certainly 
hardship  enough,  without  the  addition 
of  slow  and  costly  mail  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  for  the  morale 
of  our  troops  overseas.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  great  boost  to  the  morale  of  those 
troops,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  far 
outweigh  the  relatively  minor  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  all  American  servicemen  with 
whatever  Is  necessary,  and  this  duty  does 
not  cease  with  the  necessities  of  life,  nor 
with  ttie  weapons  of  war.  It  extends  to 
providing  mail  service  as  rapidly  as  our 
facilities  will  permit. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  in  enacting  Public  Law 
89-315  and  Public  Law  89-725,  but  the 
task  is  not  yet  complete.  The  Members 
can  be  justly  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments in  the  89th  Congress,  In  providing 
better  and  faster  mail  service  to  Ameri- 
can troops. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  expand 
and  Improve  communications  between 
our  servicemen  and  their  families  in  this 
country.  These  improvements  are  war- 
ranted, and  even  necessary. 

B^.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  Uie  legislation  before  them  to- 
day.   

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mc- 
DadkI. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress today  Is  taking  a  splendid  and  for- 
ward-looking action  in  its  consideration 
of  HJl.  10226.  The  major  portion  of  this 
bill  is  identical  with  my  own  bill,  HH. 
7635.  It  is  good  legislation.  It  is  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  needed  for  some 
time. 

For  the  past  several  years,  principally 
sinoe  our  involvement  in  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  the  inadequacies  of  our 
mall  service  for  the  Armed  FV>rces 
have  become  painfully  evident.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  had  this  called 
to  my  attention,  and  I  have  had  a  con- 
stant stream  of  commimications  with  the 
Postmaster  General,  In  the  hope  that  ad- 
ministrative action  on  his  part  might 
bring  about  an  Improvement  in  that  mall 
service.  In  the  meantime  I  prepared  leg- 
islation which  would  greatly  extend 
malUng  privileges. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  see  the  Congress 
assert  Itself  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  in  HJl.  10226. 

The  broadening  of  the  free  mailing 
privileges  to  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  stationed  overseas,  and  covering 
both  letters  and  soimd  recordings,  will 


certainly  do  much  to  bring  our  overseas 
military  personnel  clocer  to  their  own 
families. 

The  extension  of  these  privileges  to 
those  who  are  rotated  out  of  combat 
zones  is  another  fine  feature  of  the  bill. 
It  is,  as  the  committee  report  notes,  a 
simple  matter  of  equity  and  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  newly  created  air  parcel  service 
is  particularly  significant.  The  rapid  dis- 
patch of  parcels  from  the  families  of 
servicemen  overseas  to  the  military  per- 
sonnel is  most  important  in  the  whole 
morale  picture  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
might  remark  in  passing,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Postmaster 
General  will  fix  a  very  modest  minimal 
fee  for  this  mailing. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation  which  all  Americans 
will  rejoice  to  see  passed.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  quickly  pass  this  bill 
today,  that  the  other  body  will  take  rapid 
action,  and  that  it  will  be  signed  into 
law.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  be  able  to  look  with  particular  pride 
on  a  law  which  will  maJte  such  a  signifi- 
cant difference  to  our  splendid  men  in  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  my  plesisure  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  introducing  H.R.  10226,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  mail  service  for  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  serving  overseas.  The 
laws  passed  in  1965  and  1966 — Public  Law 
89-315  and  Public  Law  89-725— 
certainly  went  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  finest  mail  service  avail- 
able to  our  service  personnel.  How- 
ever, even  with  this  legislation,  a  few 
problems  still  remained.  Our  new  bill, 
HJl.  10226,  corrects  these  problems. 

The  earlier  legislation  had  limited  the 
free  mailing  privileges  to  men  serving  in 
combat  areas.  However,  this  draws  an 
arbitrary  line  between  those  men  serv- 
ing in  the  combat  areas  of  Vietnam  and 
those  serving  in  siipport  activities  in 
neighboring  countries.  The  committee 
felt  that  this  distinction  was  unfair,  and 
I  agree,  for  no  one  will  question  the  vital 
need  for  or  importance  of  an  effective 
logistics  operation  as  well  as  an  effective 
fighting  force. 

Our  new  bill  removes  this  distinction 
by  extending  free  mailing  privileges  for 
letters,  cards,  and  sound-recorded  per- 
sonal commimications  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  overseas.  Simi- 
larly, the  bill  removes  the  line  between 
combat  and  noncombat  areas  as  it  re- 
lates to  hospitalized  servicemen  by  ex- 
tending this  airlift  privilege  to  all  per- 
sonnel hospitalized  as  a  result  of  disease 
or  injury  incurred  while  on  active  duty, 
instead  of  only  those  whose  disease  or  in- 
jury was  incurred  in  a  combat  area. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  servicemen  sta- 
tioned overseas,  separated  from  their 
homes  by  many  miles,  deserve  to  receive 
news  from  their  hometowns  as  quickly  as 
those  in  combat  areas.  Our  bill  extends 
the  airlift  privilege  for  second  class  news 


publications,  as  was  Initiated  by  Public 
Law  89-275  of  November  1966,  to  all 
Armed  Forces  personnel  overseas. 

Another  major  area  in  which  we  are 
providing  better  mail  service  involves 
packages.  The  law  passed  in  1966  limited 
the  airlift  to  packages  under  5  poimds 
and  between  the  point  of  embarkation 
in  the  United  States  and  any  overseen 
APO.  However,  this  does  not  cover  the 
distance  from  the  serviceman's  home  to 
the  point  of  embarkation.  In  addition, 
the  high  cost  of  air  parcel  post  is  often 
prohibitive.  To  meet  these  objections.  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  recommended 
airlift  from  the  point  of  mailing  to  the 
final  destination  for  parcels  weighing  no 
more  than  30  pounds. 

Our  service  personnel  serving  in  the 
Canal  Zone  have  presented  a  special 
problem  because  the  zone  has  no  APO 
offices,  but  has  an  independent  postal 
service  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ctmal  Zone  Government.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  benefits  of  our 
new  bill,  as  well  as  those  of  our  earlier 
legislation,  be  extended  to  these  men, 
and  section  4  of  HJl.  10226  does  this. 

Our  servicemen  and  women  stationed 
overseas  deserve  the  finest  mail  service 
possible,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  can  show 
their  support  for  these  men  and  women 
by  approving  the  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Byrne]. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too.  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  complimenting  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  [Mr. 
DuisKil  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  very  fine  job  they  did 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  fioor. 

I  visited  Thailand  and  Vietnam  in 
March  and  April.  The  only  gripes  I  heard 
were  from  the  boys  in  Thailand  who  were 
not  getting  an  equal  break.  People  send- 
ing packages  to  them  were  being  charged 
a  certain  amoimt  of  postage  and  they, 
too,  had  to  pay  postage  to  mail  a  letter 
home.  I  think  tills  is  a  very  good  morale 
builder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  convinced 
for  quite  some  time  that  we  should  fur- 
nish our  servicemen  overseas  with  mail 
service  by  the  fastest  means  of  trans- 
portation available. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  will  accomplish  the 
objectives  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  trying  to  accomplish  for 
the  past  3  years.  These  objectives  are 
fully  explained  in  the  reports  issued  as  a 
result  of  onsite  investigations  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Far  East. 

My  rationale  for  supporting  this  legis- 
lation is  very  simple.  It  is  based  upon  a 
policy  that  I  have  given  careful  thought 
to,  and  that  I  would  most  seriously  urge 
the  Congress  to  adopt.  The  policy  is  sim- 
ply this.  We,  as  a  Congress,  should  adopt 
the  proposition  that  when  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  separated  from  his 
family  and  friends  in  an  overseas  area  in 
service  to  hia  country,  his  Government 
should  endeavor  to  provide  him  and  his 
family  with  the  means  for  fast,  efficient, 
and  economical  communication. 
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This  benefit  should  be  provided  to  all 
servicemen  overseas  and  to  those  mem- 
bers of  their  families  who  wish  to  com- 
municate with  them,  regardless  of  the 
servicemen's  duty  assignments.  It  should 
be  extended  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  serviceman  is  separated  by  dis- 
tance, rather  than  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  tliat  he  may  be  in  a  combat  area. 
I  believe  that,  if  you  will  consider  this 
matter  for  a  moment,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this 
legislation  is  to  recognize  the  need  for 
improving  communications  between  a 
serviceman  separated  from  home  and  liis 
loved  ones.  I,  for  one,  cannot  adopt  the 
policy  that  a  serviceman  stationed  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  Arctic,  manning  an 
early  warning  station,  or  a  serviceman 
stationed  in  Thailand,  Pakistan,  or  India, 
or  in  any  other  overseas  area  of  the  world, 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  have  the 
benefits  of  air  transportation  of  all  of  his 
mail.  I  know  of  no  logical  reason  for 
denying  air  transportation  of  mail  to 
servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Members  here  today  will  agree  with  me 
and  be  favorably  disposed  to  approve 
H.R.  10226  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress,  in  deliberate 
steps,  is  gradually  meeting  the  need  for 
modem  and  inexpensive  mail  service  to 
our  military  persoimel  in  all  areas  of  the 
world. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  we  accomplished 
a  great  deal  toward  providing  swift  and 
efiBcient  postal  service  to  American  serv- 
ice men  and  women  assigned  to  oversea 
posts.  The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  military 
mall  program  which  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  embarked 
on  2  years  ago. 

This  legislation  contains  three  fea- 
tures which  are  desirable  if  we  wish  to 
bring  our  military  personnel  in  closer 
touch  with  their  families  and  friends  at 
home. 

First,  it  extends  the  free  mailing  priv- 
ilege for  letters  and  sound  recorded  per- 
sonal communications  to  all  servicemen 
in  oversea  areas  and  to  all  who  are  hos- 
pitalized in  a  facility  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  Injury  incurred  while  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

This,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  conven- 
ience which  we  can  provide  at  a  minimum 
cost.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  all  serv- 
icemen overseas  be  accorded  equal  priv- 
ileges, and  I  think  we  can  111  afford  to 
discriminate  against  a  serviceman  be- 
cause of  his  particular  geographic  duty 
assignment. 

Every  service  man  and  woman  under 
the  American  flag  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  is  a  defender  of  our  freedom, 
and  I  suggest  that  this  free  mailing  priv- 
ilege is  among  the  least  of  tributes  we 
can  pay. 

Two  other  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  help  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween the  serviceman  and  his  hometown. 
One  creates  a  new  category  of  airlift 
mail  for  parcels  weighing  up  to  30 
pounds,  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
Armed  Forces  post  office.  A  special  uni- 
form fee,  in  addition  to  the  regiUar  sur- 


face rate  of  postage,  would  enable  the 
parcel  to  be  transported  by  air  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

The  last  provision  of  the  legislation 
provides  for  the  airlift  of  hometown 
newspapers  to  all  Armed  Forces  post  of- 
fices in  any  oversea  area.  I  can  foresee 
this  as  an  important  morale  boost  to 
our  military  personnel  who  are  anxious 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
their  home  communities. 

The  emphasis  of  this  whole  military 
mail  program  is  speed  and  efficiency,  emd 
I  suggest  our  Nation  is  fully  capable  of 
providing  modem  and  undelayed  postal 
service  to  oversea  military  establish- 
ments. 

I  join  our  good  chairman  in  urging 
that  we  pass  HH.  10226  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
favor  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  whole  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  the  well- 
thought-out  bill  they  have  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  is  most 
worthwhile,  is  economically  feasible,  and 
certainly  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  express  my  complete  support 
for  H.R.  10226.  which  will  provide  certain 
additional  mailing  privileges  for  our 
armed  services  stationed  abroad. 

The  bill  U  a  more  or  less  natural  result 
of  the  concern  and  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  express 
our  deep  and  abiding  gratitude  and  our 
respect  for  our  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  our 
desire  to  make  life  in  the  service — espe- 
cially during  times  of  great  stress  and 
uncertainty  such  as  today — to  make  that 
life  more  pleasant  and  rewarding. 

H.R.  10226  is  similar  In  concept  and 
philosophy,  if  not  in  detail,  to  legislation 
which  I  had  introduced  earlier  this  year. 
My  biU  is  H.R.  5134,  and  would  establish 
certain  postal  rate  benefits  on  mail  going 
to,  as  well  as  coming  from,  military  per- 
sonnel in  combat  zones.  In  some  respects, 
the  legislation  before  the  House  today 
goes  a  step  further  than  my  bill,  and  I 
am  gratified  that  it  does.  In  other  re- 
spects, it  does  not  go  as  far  as  my  bill 
and  I  look  hopefully  to  possible  future 
amendment  of  this  program  which  might 
incorporate  some  of  the  additional  pro- 
visions. 

In  any  event.  I  support  the  bUl  before 
us  today  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail.  Cer- 
tainly, enlightened  thinking  along  these 
lines  is  long  overdue  and  seems  of  basic 
value  and  importance  toward  maintain- 
ing a  high  morale  among  our  men  in 
uniform. 

Anyone,  and  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  in  this  body,  who  has  ever  worn  a 
uniform  in  service  to  this  country;  who 
has  ever  pulled  duty  in  any  of  the  thou- 
sands of  remote,  unfamiliar  outposts 
strung  around  the  world;  who  has  ever 
known  the  loneliness  of  prolonged  as- 
signment out  of  touch  with  family  and 
loved  ones;  anyone  who  has  known  these 
things  knows  also  the  priceless  value  of  a 
letter  or  a  package  from  home. 


The  thing  we  sometimes  take  for 
granted  in  everyday  life — indeed,  the 
thing  that  has  been  something  of  an  eco- 
nomic controversy  here  in  the  Congress 
on  more  thsun  one  occasion — is  also  a 
godsend  to  our  GI's  in  service  overseas. 
This  legislation  recognizes  these  facts 
and  attempts,  in  a  feasible  and  realistic 
way,  to  do  something  about  them.  This 
bill  will  permit  our  GI's  all  over  the  world 
at  any  APO  address  to  send  their  mail 
home  postage  free.  More  importantly,  it 
liberalizes  airlift  rules  and  rates  on  pack- 
ages sent  to  GI's  overseas. 

The  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  organizing  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures pertinent  to  this  legislation.  Their 
report  is  persuasive  and  enlightening.  It 
leaves  little  doubt  that  here  is  an  innova- 
tion we  can  well  afford  to  make  in  behalf 
of  the  morale  and  the  welfare  of  our  men 
in  imiform  and  to  their  loved  ones  who 
wait  anxiously  and  solicitously  at  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  and 
again,  I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  reporting 
out  this  very  important  and  necessary 
bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Scott]  ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
support  thereof. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  rise  in 
support  of  it.  We  need  tills  legislation 
to  provide  additional  free  letter  mall  and 
air  transportation  mailing  privileges  for 
other  members  of  the  TJS.  Armed  Forces 
as  well  as  those  combat  forces  to  whom 
these  privileges  already  extend. 

The  changes  which  the  bill  proposes 
seem  to  me  necessary  to  provide  a  simple, 
logical,  and  fair  system  of  handling 
Armed  Forces  mail. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate complications  in  the  present  law, 
which  grants  free  letter  mall  for  letters 
mailed  by  a  serviceman  in  the  combat 
areas.  Under  current  law,  that  service- 
man loses  his  free  mall  privilege  when  he 
is  rotated  out  of  a  combat  area  for  rest 
and  relaxation.  Arbitrary  distinctions 
exist  between  the  forces  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, who  have  free  mail  privileges,  and 
those  stationed  in  Thailand  or  other 
noncombat  areas,  who  do  not.  The  free 
mail  privilege  now  extends  to  a  servlce- 
msm  hospitalized  as  the  result  of  injury 
or  disease  sustained  in  combat  zones, 
but  not  to  patients  who  were  hurt  or  be- 
came sick  outside  those  areas. 

I  believe  that  a  citizen  who  enters  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  makes 
the  same  commitment  no  matter  where 
he  is  sent  by  his  country.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  reflect 
our  understanding  of  that  fact.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.    DUI£KI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    adc 
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imanlmoufl  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  cospon- 
sor  of  HJl.  10226,  and  am  glad  to  rise 
here  today  In  support  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  Is  deigned  to  further 
improve  mail  service  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  three  significant  re- 
spects. Generally  speaking,  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Extends  the  free  mall  privilege  for  let- 
ters and  sound-recorded  communica- 
tions to  all  servicemen  In  all  overseas 
areas; 

Extends  to  a  worldwide  basis  the  privi- 
lege of  airlift  for  news  value  publica- 
tions; and 

Establishes  a  new  category  of  airlift 
mail  parcels  weighing  up  to  30  pounds 
and  not  exceeding  60  inches  In  length 
and  girth  combined,  which  are  mailed  at 
or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
office,  in  order  to  provide  an  airlift  for 
this  tsrpe  of  mall  within  the  United  States 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  postage. 

All  of  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  Honorable  Thad- 
DEUS  J.  DuLSKi,  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates  that  con- 
sidered this  legislation  this  year.  We  on 
the  subcommittee  were  unanimous  in  our 
support  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee and  now  pending  before  us 
here  today. 

There  were  16  bills  referred  to  our  sub- 
committee, which  may  be  divided  Into 
two  groups.  The  bills  in  the  one  group 
are  representative  of  HH.  10226,  re- 
ported by  oiu-  committee.  The  other 
group,  in  addition  to  providing  the  basic 
benefits  approved  by  the  committee, 
would  have  extended  the  free  mall 
privilege  to  Include  a  sender  in  the 
United  States  when  the  letter  was  mailed 
to  the  serviceman  In  a  combat  area,  and 
would  have  amplified  the  category  of 
mail  entitled  to  the  free  mail  privilege 
from  letters,  post  cards,  and  sound  re- 
corded communications,  to  Include  the 
news  publications  and  parcels  of  any 
class  of  mail  not  over  5  pounds. 

Our  subcommittee  rejected  these  pro- 
posals primarily  on  the  basis  that  the  es- 
timated additional  $30  million  cost  would 
be  excessive  under  the  existing  clrciun- 
stances.  Also,  such  a  privilege  would  ex- 
tend far  b^ond  any  similar  mailing 
privileges  afforded  members  of  the 
armed  services  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  Is  something  that  is  vitally  needed 
In  order  to  afford  our  people  an  economi- 
cal means  of  utilizing  the  modern  means 
of  air  travel  to  speed  the  mail  between 
our  servicemen  and  the  folks  at  hcune.  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  for  this  leg- 
islation here  today. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
bin  imder  consideration  which  would 
greatly  Improve  the  mall  service  for  the 


members  of  our  armed  services  and,  es- 
pecially, for  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  agree  with  Qeneral  Westmoreland 
that  next  to  "bullets,  beans,  and  ban- 
dages," mail  from  home  is  the  most  Im- 
portant commodity  for  American  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Free  mailing  privileges  for 
letters  and  tape  recordings  provided  by 
this  bill,  will  encourage  a  more  constant 
fiow  of  mall  to  Vietnam,  thereby  provid- 
ing for  many  the  ne^ed  reassurance 
that  we  are  thinking  about  them  every 
day.  Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  fighting  a 
tough  and  dirty  war,  and  their  perform- 
ance on  the  battlefield  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  morale.  Greater  access  to  par- 
cels, pwipers,  letters,  and  recordings  from 
home  will  help  to  sustain  the  high  morale 
American  troops  have  demonstrated  to 
date. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
would  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of 
mailing  packages  and  newspapers  to 
members  of  the  armed  services.  Too  often 
prohibitive  mailing  costs  have  prevented 
an  American  soldier  from  receiving  a 
package  from  home.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  a  present  worth  $5  cost  $10 
or  $20  to  send  to  a  soldier  overseas.  Only 
greatly  reduced  mailing  costs  will  make 
it  possible  for  literally  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  to  receive  packages. 
Of  similar  Importance  is  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  extend  the  airlift  of 
news  magazines  and  hometown  news- 
papers to  all  Armed  Forces  post  offices 
overseas.  Presently,  our  soldiers  who  sub- 
scribe to  news  publications  either  get 
them  late  or  pay  exorbitant  prices  to 
have  them  air  msdled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  this  bill,  we 
have  a  chance  to  make  the  long  days  for 
our  men  in  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  a  little  more  bearable.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  their  support. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  sacrifices  of  our  servicemen 
overseas,  not  only  those  serving  In  com- 
bat areas,  but  those  serving  in  areas  sep- 
arated by  great  distances  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones.  The  oceans  separat- 
ing these  American  boys  need  not  be  a 
barrier  to  prompt,  efficient,  and  inex- 
pensive communications. 

Many  times  in  this  country  we  take 
for  granted  the  day-to-day  delivery  of 
our  mail,  we  assume  that  any  mail  sent 
will  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  What  many  people  do  not 
realize  is  the  time  it  takes  for  a  letter 
mailed  overseas  to  reach  this  country. 
The  people  who  do  realize  this  are  the 
servicemen  stationed  overseas  and  their 
families  in  this  country. 

Excluding  the  neces^ties  of  life,  mall 
from  home  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant single  factor  in  the  life  of  a  service- 
man overseas.  The  mail  call  is  an  oasis 
in  an  otherwise  dreary  desert.  The  "let- 
ter from  home  to  the  serviceman  pro- 
vides him  with  not  only  the  latest  news 
about  his  family  and  friends,  but  many 
times  gives  him  an  understanding  of  why 
he  is  called  upon  to  serve  his  country,  and 
gives  him  the  drive  he  needs  to  continue 
doing  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  life  in  the  Armed  Forces 


Is  establishing  and  maintaining  high 
morale.  A  letter  or  parcel  from  home  pro- 
duces a  very  positive  reaction  in  the  serv- 
iceman receiving  the  communication.  All 
the  high  ranking  military  people  recog- 
nize this,  and  do  all  they  can  to  improve 
troop  morale.  I  believe,  by  passing  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today,  the 
Members  will  do  their  part  in  maintain- 
ing the  morale  of  our  troops. 

I  believe,  as  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
believe,  America's  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel are  entitled  to  share  in  the  life  they 
are  defending  for  others.  I  reject  any 
theory  that  prompt  mail  communications 
are  not  to  be  extended  to  servicemen 
overseas,  or  that  this  service  cannot  be 
provided.  The  Congress  must  do  all 
within  its  power  to  assure  that  those  who 
defend  this  Nation  have  at  least  the 
standards  enjoyed  by  people  living  within 
the  continental  United  States.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  will  provide  some  small  measure  of 
that  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and 
fair  treatment,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  bill  being  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  previous  occasions  the  Congress  has 
recognized  the  pressing  need  to  provide 
fast  and  efficient  mail  service  for  our 
service  men  and  women  serving  overseas. 
In  1965  and  again  in  1966.  the  Congress 
liberalized  the  amoimt  of  mail  and  pack- 
ages that  could  be  sent  at  a  reduced 
charge  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  various  combat  zones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  Insures  that  friends  and  family 
of  those  members  of  the  armed  services 
stationed  overseas  are  not  put  to  any 
undue  hardship  or  expenses  In  sending 
letters  and  packages. 

The  bill  we  passed  last  year  allowed 
a  person  in  the  United  States  to  send  a 
letter,  sound  recording,  or  package  under 
5  pounds  by  mailing  to  the  point  of  em- 
barkation within  the  United  States  and 
then  the  Armed  Forces  provided  airlift 
for  the  letter  or  parcel  to  the  APO  over- 
seas. This  legislation  has  proved  ex- 
tremely successful  suid  helpful,  even 
though  hampered  by  what  many  of  us 
considered  an  unrealistic  weight  limit 
on  parcel  post  packages. 

The  bill  before  us  today  increases 
that  weight  limit  to  30  pounds,  provid- 
ing that  the  width  and  length  of  the 
package  is  within  60  inches.  This  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  packages  represents 
to  me  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  needs 
of  our  servicemen  and  the  desires  of 
their  families  and  friends. 

As  General  Westmoreland  has  said, 
he  rates  a  good  mail  service  in  Vietnam 
only  after  "bullets,  beans,  and  ballots." 
To  keep  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
throughout  the  world  at  a  peak  we  must 
give  them  an  efficient  and  relatively 
speedy  method  of  receiving  mail  from 
home  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  think 
this  bill  provides  for  this. 

At  the  present  time,  to  send  a  10- 
pound  package  from  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Vietnam  by  surface  transportation 
costs  about  $2.40.  As  you  can  imagine, 
this  method  takes  quite  a  long  thne.  If 
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the  sender  wants  reasonably  fast  service, 
he  must  send  the  package  air  mail  which 
for  the  same  distance  costs  $8.08,  and 
this  is  sometimes  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  package  itself.  The  blU  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  allow  that  same 
package  to  go  to  Vietnam  by  air  for  the 
cost  of  $2.40  plus  a  charge  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Postmaster  General  which 
we  expect  will  not  exceed  $1.  This  means 
that  a  parcel  could  be  sent  airlift  to 
Vietnam  for  about  $3.40  as  compared  to 
the  present  cost  of  $8.08.  I  think  most 
Members  will  agree  that  the  former  fig- 
ure is  much  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  overseas,  and  particularly 
those  serving  in  combat  areas,  are  giving 
a  great  measure  of  sacrifice  to  their 
country  in  being  away  from  their  loved 
ones,  family  and  friends  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  The  one  thing  that  gives 
a  small  comfort  is  receiving  a  letter  or 
package  from  home.  As  a  former  GI,  who 
served  overseas  during  World  War  U,  I 
can  give  firsthand  testimony  to  the  very 
great  need  for  these  letters  and  packages. 
I  would  hope  that  today's  vote  would 
be  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
to  show  our  men  and  women  serving  in 
foreign  lands  the  support  and  gratitude 
of  this  Congress  and  the  people  we  are 
all  privileged  to  represent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  City  Council  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent, recently  adopted  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Council  President  Michael 
J.  DeMartlno  urging  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  liberalizing  the  mailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  this  resolution  to  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Whereas,  our  nation  Is  contributing  Its 
heroic  fighting  men  and  women,  who  face 
death  for  the  caiue  of  freedom  tind  peace 
while  defending  this  nation  against  the 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  s&ld  American  fighting  men  and 
women  require  encouragement  and  support 
from  the  home  front  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends;  and 

Whereas,  parents,  families  and  loved  ones 
In  support  of  our  fighting  men  and  women 
send  to  them  packages  from  home;  and 

Whereas,  the  mailing  cost  for  said  pack- 
ages are  overburdening  so  as  to  restrict  the 
number  of  packages  which  would  be  sent; 
and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Elizabeth  to  request 
the  proper  Federal  OfBclals  for  relief  In 
postal  rates  for  packages  sent  to  our  service- 
men and  won»en  In  Vietnam;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  that  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Elizabeth  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  through 
his  Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  to 
Initiate  and  support  suitable  legislation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  permitting 
free  postage  for  packages  sent  to  all  service- 
men and  women  serving  In  Vietnam;  and  be 
It 

Further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  all  Members  of  this  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  10226  which  will  provide 
faster,  better,  more  equitable  postal  serv- 
ice for  all  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  serve  in  overseas  assignments. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  make  three  major  changes  in  ex- 
isting law : 

First.  Free  mailing  privileges  for  let- 
ters and  personal  voice  recordings  would 
be  extended  to  all  servicemen  In  over- 
seas assignments  and  for  all  servicemen 
who  are  hospitalized  while  serving  on 
active  duty. 

The  present  law  gives  these  free  mail- 
ing privileges  only  for  servicemen  on 
duty  in  designated  combat  zones  or  who 
are  hospitalized  while  serving  in  com- 
bat zones. 

Second.  The  second  provision  would 
extend  air  parcel  post  service  for  military 
persoruiel  serving  abroad.  This  would 
provide  air  parcel  post  service  for  pack- 
ages weighing  up  to  30  pounds,  with  a 
combined  length  and  girth  of  up  to  60 
inches,  upon  payment  by  the  mailer  of 
regular  surface  parcel  post  rates  plus  a 
special  airlift  fee  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Postmaster  General. 

We  have  already  provided  parcel  post 
airlift  to  overseas  bases  and  stations 
from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle. 

But  to  get  air  service  between  these 
three  points  and  p>ost  offices  within  the 
United  States,  mailers  must  now  pay 
regular  air  parcel  post  rates.  This  often 
results  In  charges  greater  than  the 
monetary  value  of  the  package — al- 
though not  greater  than  the  morale 
value. 

The  tentative  estimate  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice E>epartment  is  that  the  special  silr- 
llft  fee  would  be  $1.  This  would  mean 
that  a  10-pound  parcel  could  be  mailed 
to  a  serviceman  anywhere  overseas  by 
air  for  $3.40.  The  present  cost,  at  regu- 
lar air  parcel  post  rates,  would  be  $8.08. 

Third.  The  third  change  would  provide 
air  trarisportatlon  for  second-class  news 
publications  to  any  overseas  Armed 
Forces  post  office. 

The  present  law  provides  this  airlift 
privilege  only  for  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals mailed  into  designated  combat 
areas. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  changes. 
Including  the  revenues  that  would  be  lost 
from  the  extended  free  mailing  privi- 
leges, is  about  $6.5  million. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  small  in- 
vestment to  make  for  substantial  im- 
provements in  mail  service  for  the  young 
Americans  who  serve  their  Nation  every- 
where in  the  world. 

We  cannot  calculate  the  value  of 
morale,  but  we  know  that  Its  value  is 
great,  and  we  cannot  calculate  the  value 
of  mall  from  home,  but  we  know  that 
this,  too.  is  great. 

I  believe  that  the  costs  of  the  service 
which  this  bill  would  extend  are  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  morale  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  their  families. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  morale 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  in- 
volved in  the  protection  of  our  country's 
vital  interests  throughout  the  world. 
And  few,  if  any,  bills  which  the  Congress 


considers  this  year  will  contribute  more 
to  good  morale  among  American  fighting 
men  than  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

For  this  reason,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  bill  to  expand  mailing  privileges 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
improve  mall  service  between  them  and 
their  famUles  and  friends  at  home. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
this  is  the  third  time  to  3  years  that 
the  House  has  acted  to  bolster  mail  serv- 
ice for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  overseas.  The  present  bill  Is  a 
natural  and  reasonable  extension  of  the 
earlier  legislation— improving  it,  cor- 
recting certain  Inequities,  and  devoting 
to  the  goal  of  fast,  efficient,  and  inexpen- 
sive mail  service  for  Americans  on  mili- 
tary duty  abroad  the  high  priority  it 
deserves. 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose In  four  major  areas: 

First,  by  extending  to  all  servicemen 
stationed  overseas,  and  to  all  servicemen 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  disease  or  in- 
jury Incurred  while  on  active  duty  the 
privilege  of  mailing  cards,  letters,  and 
sound-recorded  communications  free  of 
charge; 

Second,  by  establishing  a  new  category 
of  airlift  mail  for  parcel  post  which  will 
cover  parcels  of  up  to  30  pounds  in 
weight  and  60  Inches  in  combined  length 
and  girth  and  will  reduce  significantly 
the  high  cost  of  sending  packages  to 
servicemen  overseas; 

Third,  by  broadening  the  present  air- 
lift for  publications  of  news  value  to  to- 
clude  those  addressed  to  any  overseas 
Armed  Forces  post  office;  and 

Fourth,  by  applying  the  benefits  in  the 
present  and  earlier  legislation  to  service- 
men stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  which 
does  not  have  im  Armed  Forces  post 
office. 

Expert  witnesses,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
assured  us  that  adequate  airlift  capsuiity 
now  exists  to  handle  the  additional  cate- 
gories of  maU  covered  by  the  present  bill. 
The  additional  cost  of  the  improved  serv- 
ice will  be  moderate.  It  will  not  toterfere 
with  the  transportation  of  vital  military 
cargo. 

In  light  of  these  considerations.  I  hope 
the  House  will  give  to  this  bill  the  over- 
whelming approval  it  should  have.  It  is 
one  small  way  to  which  we  can  express 
the  concern  and  the  commitment  we  all 
share  for  the  welfare  of  those  men  who 
are  risktog  their  lives  to  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dttlski]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  10226. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorima  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  0,  not  voting  117,  as 
follows: 
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Aberaethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  SI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Asbley 
Ashmore 
Aaplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackbiim 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brlakley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ulch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Blasa. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Biirton.  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conysrs 
Corbett 
Corman 
Ctowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
C\irtls 
Daddarlo 
Danleia 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
dslaOaixa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
IX>wnlng 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bdmondson 
Bdwards.Ala. 
Kdwarda.  Calif 
Edwards.  La. 
■sch 
Eshleman 


Parbstein 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fiaaer 

Fiie<lsl 

Hilton.  Fa. 

Fuqua 

OalltlansWs 


(Boll  No.  116] 

YKAS— 316 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oettys 

Olalino 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

omnths 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hendenon 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
^ull 
Bungate 
Hvtot 

Hutchinson 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landruxn 
Langen 
Latta 
Iiennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Ud. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCIure 
McOulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunagft 
May 
BAayne 
lAeeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 

MlM 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moor* 

Moorbaad 

Morgan 


Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

0'Hara,IU. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

ReiiES 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Arlc. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonn«r 

Waldl* 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whitener 


Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams,  Pa. 
Winn 


Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydier 
Wylle 

NAYS— 0 


Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
ZaWockl 
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Del 


Abbitt 

Barrett 

Battin 

Bell 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Bolton 

BraEco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Cabell 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Dent 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 


Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  T«nn. 

Oarmatz 

Oathings 

Qoodell 

Gray 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Herlong 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McMlllati 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Miller.  CaUf . 
Morton 
Murphy,  M.Y. 
Myers 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 


Ottlnger 

Pa=;sman 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Rallsback 

Reld,  111. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

WUllams,  Miss. 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Younger 
Zion 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  wEis  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Masaachusetta  with  Mr. 
WatklQs. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Pettis. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mf.  Steiger  of  Wi»con- 
8in. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wlialley. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.   Barrett  with   Mr.   Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Sob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wno. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mn.  Reld  of  XUlnois. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  DeTlne. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Herlong  with   Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenneatee  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Upsoomb. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  iii.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Mbrton. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

BSr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  OeorglA. 


Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  JacoCs  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Cnbell  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  BiJr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.   Ellberg  with  Mr.   Gathlngs. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Ottlng^er. 

Mr.  HICKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Record  on  H.R, 
10226. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  PE- 
RIOD FOR  WHICH  PAYMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES  MAY  BE  MADE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  BY 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 
CORPORATION  AND  ITS  SUBSID- 
IARIES TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4241)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  pasnnents  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government 
departments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4241 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  703  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (69  Stet. 
723)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  flgiires 
"1967",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
agures   "1969". 

(b)  Section  704  of  such  Act  (69  Stat.  723) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  "1966", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
•■1968". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman   from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4241  is  to  extend  for  a  further 
2-year  period  the  authority  to  make 
pajnnents  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  certain 
former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration properties  now  being  held  by 
other  Government  agencies.  The  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

The  authority  provided  here  expired 
on  IDecember  31,  1966,  due  to  the  fact 
that  In  the  last  Congress  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  a  bill  we  reported  and 
which  passed  the  House.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  known  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  in  the  other  body  and 
only  the  press  of  business  prevented  its 
passage  over  there. 

The  former  RFC  properties  involved 
are  industrial-type  facilities  and  were  all 
at  one  time  or  another  on  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  communities  In  which  they  are 
located.  The  Congress  has  long  consid- 
ered that  even  though  title  Is  now  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  an  alternative  to  real 
estate  taxes  should  be  provided.  Legis- 
lation was  therefore  enacted  in  1955  per- 
mitting payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  agency  having 
cu.stody  of  the  properties.  This  legisla- 
tion was  extended  for  2-year  periods  un- 
til the  last  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  cus- 
tody over  29  of  the  properties  and  favors 
the  extension.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  DOD 
made  payments  of  $2.5  million.  The 
other  three  properties  are  held  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
In  that  year  It  paid  out  $585,000.  GSA 
feels  the  purposes  of  the  act  have  been 
accomplished  and  an  extension  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  however, 
approves  the  extension  for  2  years  but 
questions  whether  the  payments  should 
continue  beyond  that  period  inasmuch 
as  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary 
relief  to  the  local  taxing  authorities  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  committee  felt  that  It  would  only 
be  fair  to  give  some  warning  to  the  com- 
munities that  these  payments  would 
terminate  rather  than  have  the  sudden 
cutoff  that  has  resulted.  Such  a  warning 
Is  contained  in  our  report  so  that  tax- 
ing authorities  may  prepare  for  this 
eventuality. 

H.R.  4241  win  be  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967.  A  list  of  the  properties  and 
the  amounts  of  the  payments  made  on 
each  In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  is  con- 
tained In  the  report.  Agency  comments 
on  the  extension  will  also  be  found  In  the 
report. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  minority  on  the 
subcommittee  and  on  the  full  committee 
had  no  objection  to  this  legislation.  The 
legislation  passed  the  committee,  as  I 
recall  It,  imanimously.  This  bill  supports 
a  theory  we  already  have  In  operation, 
namely,  the  Impacted  school  district  pro- 
gram where  we  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  need  for  funds  in  lieu  of  taxes  from 


the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
utilization  of  certain  Federal  properties 
in  specific  ways. 

I  just  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  a  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  certain  re- 
quests for  time  on  his  side,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  have  requests  for  time.  I  now  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  identical  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  to  reinstate  the  law  providing  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today  without  delay. 

As  you  know,  the  original  law  enacted 
in  1955  was  designed  to  furnish  tempo- 
rary relief  for  local  taxing  authorities 
which  were  under  an  undue  and  unex- 
pected burden  as  the  result  of  the  trans- 
fer of  taxable  real  property  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
another  Federal  agency  or  department, 
which  transfer  operated  to  remove  such 
property  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Although  we  voted  last  year  to  extend 
the  law  authorizing  these  payments  for 
2  additional  years,  the  Senate  failed  to 
act  prior  to  adjournment.  As  a  result 
of  the  expiration  of  the  law,  a  number 
of  communities  are  faced  with  unantici- 
pated financial  hardship. 

Among  these  are  taxing  districts  in 
Hamilton  County  in  Ohio.  Two  school 
districts  In  the  village  of  Evendale, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  have 
been  particulao-ly  hard  hit  because  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  the 
payment  of  $58,855.32  which  the  two  tax- 
ing districts  In  Hamilton  County  antic- 
ipated for  the  second  half  of  1966  is 
barred  because  It  did  not  become  due 
until  after  the  expiration  date  of  the 
statute.  This  sum  was  due  on  properties 
owned  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric plant  in  Evendale.  The  nonpay- 
ment, of  course,  places  undue  hardship 
on  the  village  of  Evendale  and  the  af- 
fected school  districts  because  It  reduces 
available  funds  anticipated  to  meet  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

Fairness  to  the  fiscal  situations  of  the 
communities  Involved,  not  only  in  our 
community  of  Evendale,  but  across  the 
country,  justifies  a  continuation  of  tem- 
porary relief.  The  Impact  upon  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  communities  af- 
fected is  considerable.  They  have  relied 
on  the  anticipated  payments  and  have 
not  had  sufficient  notice  to  make  alter- 
native arrangements. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  wHl 
recognize  the  predicament  facing  these 
communities  and  will  take  up  this  im- 
portant legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  also  hope  that  during  this  session 
we  can  work  toward  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  afford 
permanent  relief  to  all  State  and  local 
taxing  authorities  which  are  being  de- 
prived of  tax  revenues  as  the  result  of 
Federal  ownership  of  property  which 


would  be  subject  to  taxation  if  privately 
owned. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «>pre- 

ciate  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Ohio  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remailcs  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  made  with  reference  to 
this  subject.  In  reading  the  committee 
report,  I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  states  that,  if  this  bill  is  not  en- 
acted, "possible"  hardship  could  occur  in 
the  various  communities  which  are 
affected  by  this  problem  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  local  government  offi- 
cials and  the  taxpayers  of  that  com- 
munity in  my  congressional  district  in 
which  one  of  these  plants  Is  located.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  word  "possible" 
should  be  replaced  by  the  word  "prob- 
able" or  "certain." 

I  say  this  as  one  who  knows  what  the 
problems  are  with  reference  to  the  local 
communities  which  have  located  therein 
such  governmental  facilities  and  the 
particular  community  in  my  district 
which  has  such  a  plant  located  therein. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  com- 
munity would  have  a  great  problem  in 
adjusting,  if  such  legislation  as  this  were 
not  enacted  at  this  time,  and  I  would 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  bill  passes  here,  today, 
and  that  the  other  body  gives  it  its  early 
consideration. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  gentleman  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  per- 
sonal Interest  in  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Air  Force  Plant  No. 
59 — which  Is  mentioned  in  the  commit- 
tee's report — is  situated  at  Johnson  City, 
N.Y.,  within  my  congressional  district. 

This  plant  is  now  occupied — as  it  has 
been  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years — by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  as 
tenant,  the  VS.  Air  Force  acting  as  land- 
lord. To  all  Intents  and  purposes.  It  is  a 
commercial  manufacturing  plant  and 
engineering  laboratory,  even  though  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  Is  General  Electrlc's 
principal  customer  by  virtue  of  the  use 
to  which  the  plant  Is  put  and  the  items 
it  produces.  Like  any  other  commercial 
plant  situated  in  the  area,  it  receives  cer- 
tain services  at  the  hands  of  local  gov- 
ernment which,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  federally  owned,  would  be  paid 
for  through  the  normal  processes  of  local 
taxation. 

To  get  around  this  problem,  as  the 
committee  report  shows,  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  in  1955  that  permitted 
payments  by  the  Federal  Govermnent  to 
the  affected  local  taxing  authorities — 
such  payments  to  be  In  lieu  of  normal 
taxes  on  the  real  properties  in  question 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  are  ex- 
empt therefrom. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  ar- 
rangement WM  Intended  to  be  temporary 
In  nature,  only,  presumably  to  allow  the 
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passage  of  sufficient  time  after  the  date 
when  these  fonner  Reconstruction  Fl- 
nance  Corporation  prc^pertles  were 
transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  thus  stiicken  from  local  tax  rolls, 
for  those  various  Federal  agencies  to 
dispose  of  the  same,  getting  them  Into 
private  hands  and  so  back  on  those  tax 
rolls,  tdl  without  causing  undue  hardship 
on  the  affected  local  municipalities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  other 
plans  aroimd  here,  matters  have  not 
worked  out  quite  as  hoped  for.  Even  at 
this  late  date,  as  the  report  shows,  the 
Air  Force  still  owns  11  such  facilities 
besides  the  one  In  my  district;  the  Navy 
still  owns  eight  such  facilities,  and  the 
Army  an  additional  nine,  all  scattered  at 
various  points  across  the  Nation.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  status  of  the  other  such 
facilities,  nor  do  I  know  why  they  have 
not  been  disposed  of.  As  for  Air  Force 
Plant  No.  59,  however,  the  Air  Force  de- 
clared It  "surplus"  to  Its  needs  some  years 
iMtck,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion accordingly  offered  It  for  sale,  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  according  to  my  im- 
derstanding,  was  the  only  bidder  and 
things  then  progressed  to  the  point  where 
General  Electric's  offer,  following  some 
negotiations,  came  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  review.  The  then  At- 
torney General — or  the  Department  of 
Justice — apparently  influenced  by  some 
dlfflcidtles  the  company  was  having  at 
the  time  under  the  antitrust  laws,  there- 
upon rejected  GSA's  request  for  an  anti- 
trust clearance,  and  CSeneral  Electric's 
bid  of  $2,610,000  was  turned  down. 
Thereafter,  matters  reverted  to  the  status 
quo.  and  there  they  still  rest. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
Congress  has  been  extending  Public  Law 
388  of  the  84th  Congress  for  2-year  in- 
tervals since  its  original  expiration  date, 
as  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress  sought 
to  do  only  to  have  the  other  body  fail 
to  act.  As  a  result,  the  abrupt  ending  of 
this  program  for  pajmients  in  lieu  of 
taxation  on  December  31,  last,  has 
caused  not  only  some  uncertainty  but 
threatens  to  cause  real  hardships  on  the 
local  governments  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion and  the  other  taxpayers  thereof.  Ac- 
cording to  my  information,  the  county 
of  Broome,  the  town  of  Union  and  the 
Johnson  City  Central  School  District — 
to  all  of  which  local  municipal  entities 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  if  it  were  the 
owner  of  Air  Force  Plant  No.  59,  would 
pay  taxes — stand  to  lose  approximately 
(136,500  in  anticipated  Federal  revenues 
In  this  tax  year  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted 
into  law. 

To  my  mind,  tills  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  because,  up  mitll  the  other  body's 
failure  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
session,  no  such  local  mimlcipallty  as 
far  as  I  know  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  extension  of  this  program.  Ilie  com- 
mittee, this  time,  has  given  clear  warning 
that  even  if  this  extension  is  enacted, 
it  may  be  the  final  such  extension,  and 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  are,  I  £un 
sure,  grateful  for  this  advance  notice. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  certainly  seem 
to  me  that  Congress  should  not  merely 
permit  the  matter  to  rest  there,  and  I 
hope  that,  in  the  intervening  2-year 
period  that  this  bill  may  give  us,  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  discover  how  these  fed- 


erally owned  facilities  can  be  disposed 
of,  especially  where  they  are  commer- 
cially occupied  by  private  corporations 
such  as  is  the  case  with  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  59. 1  therefore  welcome  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  in  the  committee's  report, 
in  which  it  states  its  Intention  to  "make 
a  careful  study  of  this  matter,"  and  I 
hope  that  study  wlU  be  undertaken  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisJ. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  not  only  to  support  this  bill,  but 
to  point  out  that  in  my  judgment  this 
is  the  prototype  that  should  be  used  in 
relation  to  all  Federal  property  real  es- 
tate holdings.  This,  probably,  would  do 
more  in  the  area  of  providing  a  proper 
tax-sharing  setup  that  many  have  been 
advocating  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  local  communities. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
is  necessary,  as  has  other  legislation 
along  this  line  been  necessary,  because 
under  the  Constitution,  the  States  and 
local  communities  cannot  directly  tax 
the  Federal  Government  or  its  instru- 
mentalities without  Its  consent.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  practice  which  has  been 
established  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Through  this  court  Congress  has  per- 
mitted citizens  to  sue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  certain  areas,  a  privilege 
which  they  do  not  have  the  authority 
otherwise  to  do. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  permits  a  system 
to  be  established  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  pays  in  lieu  of  taxes — the 
locEil  taxes — for  the  benefits  that  it  re- 
ceives which  are  derived  from  the  com- 
munity services  that  are  performed.  An 
example  is  a  Federal  installation  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  derives  all  the  benefits 
from  the  sewers,  the  streets,  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  police  protection,  and  the 
educational  system.  Yet,  the  Federal 
Government  moves  In  and  withdraws 
this  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and,  in 
effect,  is  not  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
the  services  from  which  it  derives  those 
benefits. 

Of  course  as  all  of  us  who  were  in  the 
Congress  when  we  first  considered  the 
impacted  school  area  bill  know,  the 
whole  theory  behind  the  impacted  area 
school  bill  was  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  came  Into  a  community, 
withdrew  from  the  real  estate  rolls 
assessable  property.  It  created  a  burden 
on  the  school  district  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  the  commu- 
nity. Many  of  these  (Aiildren  in  many  in- 
stances would  be  those  associated  with 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  committee  is  correct  in 
their  statement  that  they  think  this 
might  phase  out  this  particular  small 
area  of  property  held  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  I  would  also 
hope  that,  as  I  said,  this  would  be  a  basis 
of  a  prototype  to  cover  all  Federal  prop- 
erties with  very  few  exceptions,  I  might 
state.  Incidentally,  I  have  in  being  a 
comprehensive  bill  of  this  nature  that 
I  have  been  working  on  for  several 
years,  and  it  is  now  in  proper  technical 
language,  and  it  has  just  been  a  matter 
of  time  that  has  prevented  me  from  in- 


troducing it,  along  with  the  remarks  dis- 
cussing it.  In  developing  this  bill  I  had 
thought  possibly  one  of  the  types  of 
properties  that  would  be  not  subject  to 
the  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  would  be 
land  held  by  the  Forest  Service,  only  to 
find  that  many  people  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  said  to  me  they  would  wel- 
come this  kind  of  a  bill  and  to  some  ex- 
tent do  pay  funds  in  the  nature  of  "in 
lieu"  of  taxes.  As  they  put  it,  in  this  way 
we  would  be  welcomed  into  communities 
where  we  go  to  develop  and  take  forest 
land  if  the  local  people  knew  we  were 
not  going  to  Impose  a  burden  on  them 
by  taking  this  land  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Finally,  and  equally  important,  though, 
is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  which  I  be- 
lieve attracted  me  to  this  area  the  most 
in  the  first  instance.  The  other  side  is 
the  discipline  that  it  imposes  on  the 
Federal  Eigencies  not  to  go  into  a  com- 
munity and  take  up  the  very  best  land 
in  the  community  merely  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
them  whether  it  was  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  property  or  the  least  valuable. 
But  if  we  enacted  this  in-lieu-of-taxes 
principle  then  those  people  would  know 
that  every  year  in  their  budget  they 
would  have  tliis  item  for  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  discipline  and 
incentive  to  use  cheaper  land  if  it  served 
the  Federal  purpose. 

In  St.  Louis  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  downtown  real  estate  is  held 
in  the  old  customhouse.  They  do  not 
need  that  kind  of  property  in  order  build 
a  Federal  building.  Actually,  property 
one-fifth  the  value  would  serve  their 
purpose  better. 

There  is  a  second  part  of  this  dis- 
cipline, and  that  is  the  Federal  agencies 
would  then  not  hang  on  to  real  estate 
beyond  the  time  they  needed  it  because 
again  there  would  be  a  regular  discip- 
line if  they  had  to  account  for  in-lieu- 
of-tax  pasmients  in  the  budget.  Questions 
are  asked — in  fact.  Federal  personnel 
have  asked  them  themselves — can  we  not 
get  rid  of  this  real  estate  and  let  it  get 
back  into  the  tax  base  of  our  local  com- 
munity. 

This  is  essentially  good  cost  account- 
ing, and  that  is  what  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  seeing  developed  in  this  area. 
It  would  bring  in,  roughly  estimated, 
about  $1  billion  In  additional  revenue  to 
the  local  communities  on  a  right  cost- 
accounting  basis. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  tills  ex- 
tension. I  hope  I  can  get  some  help  from 
the  committee  in  promoting  this  concept 
to  Include  all  Federal  properties. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
would  not  also  have  the  effect,  if  we  ap- 
ply this  program  to  public  works  proj- 
ects such  as  dams  and  reservoirs  where 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  kept 
from  taking  more  land  than  is  necessary. 

I  have  in  mind  a  situation  in  my  own 
congressional  district  now  where  a  small 
community  is  going  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
reservoir  project  and  there  is  no  way  by 
which  that  commxmity  can  be  compen- 
sated. 
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Mr    CURTIS    The   genUeman    is   so  B4r.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,     Federal   Govemmrat  reprcMnt  »  «ub- 

£  •iSS7mSses^ost^c<Sunting  prin-  will  the  genUeman  yield?                               ?*f  ^*^^«P*"^°?Tnmp?lMSft  No    2M 

Sl^  onour  ^eral  bureaus  in  a  proper  Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman,    ^erty  ,^^-'  ST^^l  to  oS 

way  and  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,    pistributions  aj^o  are  n»de  to  otner 

StSthiig  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4241  and  also     Sedgwick  County  schools  J?^»ny^J^J^ 

■Se  Vh?"know  that  our  local  com-  to  compliment  and  associate  myself  with     and  those  of  "^yjoUea^the  gentlemwi 

niSuiI«£Xg*?probTem^meet-  Uieremarigof  toe  gentleman  from  Mis-     '™- g^^^co^S  ^'^JitS. 

Sti^lLirwe^Se^i^rr^^tSeVa'^d  ^SeTrin^rcontained  in  this  legis-    ^ XV^F^^Tl^'^Xl 

Sary  of  these  local  services,  ought  to  be  As  written  in  the  report:                            Sget:%97^868  was  SrtSGtl^tJ^S^ 
paying  a  pro  rata  share.  The  law  provide*  ...  the  Government  de-     „    -l.'^    Pountv    schools"    S16  005    to 
Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  partment  having  custody  and  control  ot  the     SedgWlCk  J^^^^y    ^™.    '  ^*VX  Jf: 
„(olH%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  property  shall  pay  to  the  appropriate  State     Riverside  Township  schools,  and  $17,674 
^l^^**     J^'iS^  w.^i  and  local  taxing  aithorltlcs  an  amount  equal     to  the  State  of  Kansas.               _  ,^     ^ 
Missouri  LMr.  iiALLj.            ....       „^  to  the  real  property  tax  which  would  be  pay-         These  payments  are  made  by  the  De- 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  OPPP"  ^bie  if  the  property  were  in  the  hands  of  a     partment  of  Defense,  under  provisions 
sition   to    this   bill,   H.R.   4241,   on   the  private  citizen.                                                    of  PubUc  Law  388  of  the  84th  Congress, 
simple  premise  that  It  is  admittedly  un-  „,^^     ^.       r-nnKtitntinn      nronertv    on  Air  Force  Plant  No.  13  in  Sedgwick 
constitutional  and  that  nothing  is  as  „^^^\^„  ^%„^^e"  ^^^^^^^^                       CouSly.  k^..  Air  Force  plant  No.  13. 
perpetual  as  death  and  taxes.  ownea  °y  * 'T'fjf ~  °^PJ»J^f ^^^                   leased  to  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  in  1966-67 
^L  committee  report  au  speakers.  B^d  ^^^.^m/nrhi  c^t^^neTtS     SSSeyS^^STup  $11,782,780  or  a 
the  departmental  reports  have  all  said  "^Jj^^^^^^'  ^g^^J^g "ur  stote     good  one-third  of  the  Derby  district's 
that  this  started  origlnaUy  as  a  tempo-  ™°r®  ^"  °i^,f™°f  ™iif„^^^^                      |d  valorem  taxable  base.  The  total  dis- 
rary  measure  in  1955,  and  it  has  been  Jf^  1°P*^  P^^J^iL^^^^^                            Scl  S^lorem  taxable  valuation  was 
continued  in  the  wisdom  of  this  body  jj^^^  *^_?^j  ^f  S  g7ederIu"ow^          $33,474,974,  PubUc  Law  388-Hil.  4241- 
by  2-year  spurts,  ever  sinc^  that  time^  ^^fh^"' °4,tted^deral  agenciel^^     has  paid  the  total  mills  levied  on  the 
I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  impacted  "  "**  P^J*"'^^"      ,,            ,."  „  i^^       Airp   Force   olant    The   Derby   Unified 
area  school  funds  which  has  been  stated  ^^T^^^^^^^.^.^^^Sj^ft^^^^^^^^^                     ^hooriSrict^as  SfeivS  f ?om  these 
to  be  analagous  to  the  intent  of  this  bl^l.  ?PJeJ^^,"J^f ifj^my  Sat  a  Ste  ™nS!     S5f  leSvSe  f oUowing  totals  over  the 
Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  the  same  tax  iiaDUiiy  mat  a  pri>  aue  lanu                  vears- 
the  inwme  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  owner  must  pay.                                            Past  5  years. 

percent  Income  bases  for  the  use  of  the    legislation  such  as  H.R_  4241    whenever        19^ - 

variniK!  rnunties  the  Congress  deems  it  desirable.  JofitJ«  457*40 

'"^Tt^^t  that  once  these  tempo-  ^  The  major  point  I  woui<i^|i^e  ^--'j^    \lltS  i::::::::::::::::::::::  t^;SS 

S  oT^e?  r^elagJ^Se^Sto^TS;  S,n^^neTi'nThS  bVL^JufdV^!        The  Derby  district's  ad  valorem  taxa- 

Semi  Q^ver^JJS;  are  iSsed    tlSy  ered  on  a  more  permanent  basis.                tion  for  schools  is  36.718  mills  on  a  one- 

Federal  Government  are  imposea,  iney  ^^^^  ^^^  discussing  the  tax-shar-     third  of  actual  property  value  tax  base 

are  seldom  removed  concept  in  great  detaU  this  year.    The  city  of  Derby  with  a  population  of 

I  think  'Vf^her  that  »njhis  time  Xch^I  have  supported.                               7,000  is  a  resident  city.  Ninety  percent 

planned  V^tlona^  defic  t  of  over  $29  bU-  '"J^^J^^^^^^believe  legislation,  contain-     of  the  homes  have  been  built  within  the 

hon  and  in  a  tune  of  turmoil  and  of  de-  i  ^^iV  principle,  should  be  passed  by     last  10  years.  No  industry  other  than  a 

fense  expenses  and  in  a  "me  of  unde-  ^  ^ngfess,  where  all  federaUy  owned     very  small  manufacturing  plant  is  in  the 

Sd;:r,n^^h^f  sirtex  Tcr^sl  or  r^ta-  properties  were  subjected  to  a  payment     city.  Homes  are  carrying  a  heavy  tax 

sldering  t^s  furiax  tocrease  or  re^^^^  v^  w                                ^  ^^^  appropri-     load.  The  total  mill  levy  is  now  running 

S'n,^'tht,  ,tt,f  dai^the  e^cL  taxis  ate  State  and  local  taxing  authorlUes.     in  the  90-plus-mm  category    Homes  in 

House  this  same  day    the  "cclse  taxes  ^^^   j^^^     ^^                 ^^^  ^^^^  classiflcaUon 

that  are  being  ^Uminated  according  to  "Jj^   *°"  subdivisions     in     broadening     are  now  paying  $560  per  year  ad  valorem 

the  will  of  the  Congre^  that  we  should  ^^""^  ^     ^^^  ^j^^  subsequent  re-     taxes.  The  elimination  of  PubUc  Law 

consider  encUng  this  temporary  legisla-  JJf "^^J^j^g  p^yate  property  taxpayer    388-HJl.  4241-revenue  to  the  Derby 

I'i.  tt?ionHm«rV  rasP  of  McCulloch  V  whose  buiden  has  become  intolerable.         USD  No.  260  would  Increase  total  ad 

»?,nnL  r^l^t  ^ffl  aJi?^^^  Chief  I  have  been  working  on  this  type  of     valorem  tax  mill  levy  for  schools  an  ap- 

^°»f^1^-*^^f^l*H  H«i^  th;«fnSltu  legislation   and   intend   to   introduce   it     proximate  25  mills  or  to  a  total  of  63 

Justice  Marshall  laid  do^  the  ^nstltu-  »^^           language  is  perfected.                    mills.  To  the  average  homeowner  with 

ional  principle  that  a  State  may  not  wn^n  ''^^^^^^  %    ^^       ^^  ^^     ^omes  valued  from  $15,000  to  $18j)00 

tax  an  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  „„JlJ-j?^j  yigYd?                                       an  additional  ad  valorem  tax  load  of 

?^:Z7^ts'reri''^li  "r^^Sf^.  ^^Sil^^f  ylem  to  the  gentleman.         JJf^^to  n^Sid^^e^^Se"  ^^"  "  '''' 

?.e%ZTi:.^&.'?^^V'^:i^  sup1;or?^T42^w^Sfc??xtin'S%S     %r^r^^:^^Sl.or.er^.... 

Z  ^Z^'^Z^l  w^^'ir^uS  to  2  ?e^rs  the  period  tor  which  payments    ^f^^-^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^- 

State  taxation  In  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect     up  90  percent  oi  tne  ■i^erDy  >'»''y  jrj^J 

-rsSSISS  SSS=Ss  Es"«S?^iH 

mental  and  it  is  discriminatory  tax  legis-  departments                           _.^„^  f>,u        t>,p 'TTnii.!P  na-s-sed  an  extension  of  this 

thMwe^noUlSve?,^.S  enough  enactment  In  1955.  Under  theComtltu-    C°nCTes..^e^wjw^n^^ember 

Sas^^^^^:  i~H?riS3^  SiHE«^^ 

c?u?Cp"peXSce^s                     '  e?L^ent' mayToTd;' a  ^^^^^^^^^                    remember  ?at  school  budgete  were  de- 

'^^TSfe'S'^grS.-  these   impacted  tox  where  the  Congress  deems  it  desir-     velo^P^r/^f.^-Jfe  Slis'^^^^^^^^ 

w'ru\^nTgSdX"lt'bmirt?S\hTJoS  ''^ese  in-lieu-of-Uxes  Payments  pro-     -e^^^jng^de^j,,  ^^h  the  local  Ux- 

stitution  should  be  changed  if  it  is  not  vide  Important  and  necessary  assistance    ^J^_^^^^^^^^Si^i^iln^i  by 

correct  rather  than  having  temporary  to  schools.  In  my  congressional  district     f^y^J^'f^.!!   ^  jH"^^^^^            pay- 

leglslation  perpetuated  In  this  regard.  for  example,  the  payments  made  by  the    this  legislation,  n  in  ueu  oi  vaxes  p-y 
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menti  are  to  be  discontinued,  it  should 
be  done  only  after  careful  study  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
eniment  Operations  Committee  has 
pledged.  The  affected  school  districts 
should  have  time  to  find  new  revenues 
or  to  make  necesscuy  budgetary  adjust- 
ments. In  view  of  the  considerable  em- 
phasis with  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  placed  uiwn  education 
programs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  fulfill 
this  commitment  to  the  children  enrolled 
In  schools  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  additional  time  because  in 
talking  to  the  Forestry  Service  I  dis- 
covered— and  I  did  not  make  it  clear — 
that  in  effect  they  do  i>ay  funds  in  the 
nature  of  "in  lieu  of  taxes."  There  are 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  done.  So  do 
some  of  our  other  governmental  agencies. 
It  is  not  quite  as  clear  cut  as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ImtMuited  school  area  bill 
or  in  this  bill  now  before  the  House.  But 
there  are  various  devices  that  are  tanta- 
mount to  this  payment  in  lieu  of  real 
estate  taxes.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
clarification. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Blansas  [Mr.  Shrivxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  ap- 
proval of  a  2-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  388  of  the  84th  Congress  which  pro- 
vides in  lieu  of  taxes  payments  to  State 
and  local  taxing  authorities  on  federally 
owned  properties.  However,  the  Senate 
did  not  take  action  on  this  legislation 
and  it  was  allowed  to  expire  on  December 
31.  1966. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend the  law  for  another  2  years  which 
would  pennlt  further  payments.  On  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967. 1  Introduced  HJl.  1277  an 
Identical  bill  to  HJl.  4241  to  provide  for 
extension  of  the  law  for  2  years. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  report 
dated  March  10. 1967.  forwarded  its  views 
on  both  my  bill  and  H.R.  4241.  It  stated: 

since  faUure  to  enact  an  eztenalon  would 
work  possible  hardship  on  the  taxing  jurts- 
dlctlonB,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
aot  object  to  the  enactment  of  either  of 
these  bills.  However,  we  question  whether 
the  special  payments  for  this  limited  group 
of  properties  should  be  continued  beyond 
the  end  of  1968  since  it  would  appear  that 
the  basic  purpose  of  Public  Ijaw  84-388  of 
furnishing  temporary  relief  to  the  local  tax- 
ing authorities  from  an  undue  and  unex- 
pected burden  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  exten- 
sion of  this  law  since  coming  to  Congress. 
Air  Force  Plant  No.  13,  which  is  used  by 
the  Boeing  Co.,  Is  in  my  congressional 
district.  In  fiscal  1966.  in  lieu  of  taxes 
payments  amounted  to  over  $783,000  on 
this  federally  owned  property. 

Derby  Unified  School  District  No.  260, 


now  located  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  is  heavily  dependent  upon  this 
assistance  to  meet  its  present  budgetary 
commitments.  Last  year  this  district  re- 
ceived over  $451,000  in  in-lleu-of-taxes 
payments.  Other  distributions  were  made 
to  the  Sedgwick  County  High  School  fund 
and  elementary  school  fund.  Distribu- 
tions also  were  made  to  the  city  of  Wich- 
ita for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

We  should  honor  our  commitment  to 
these  school  districts  and  pass  this  2-year 
extension.  Tliis  2-year  period  then  could 
be  utilized  to  conduct  a  careful  study  of 
further  need  for  this  program  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
It  also  would  permit  local  school  districts, 
affected  by  the  legislation,  to  consider  in 
an  orderly  manner  alternative  revenue 
measures  or  adjustments  In  their 
budgets. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4241. 

The  question  was  tsJcen;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarlu  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4241. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECENTLY  ANNOUNCED  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  INTERPRETA- 
TION PERMITS  UNDERWRITING 
OF  "REVENUE"  BONDS  BY  COM- 
MERCIAL BANK  SECURITIES 
"SATELLITES"— OUR  FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rMnarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  legal  controversy  over  the  under- 
writing of  "revenue"  bonds  by  national 
banks  and  State  member  banlcs,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  consistently  took  the 
position  that  the  exemption  for  general 
obligation  bonds  from  the  prohibition 
against  securities  underwriting  by  banks 
contained  in  title  12  U.S.C.  24(7)  did  not 
extend  to  "revenue  bonds." 

While  this  section  of  our  banking  laws 
is  not  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
nevertheless,  the  Board  undertook  to 
loudly  voice  its  opposition  to  former 
Comptroller  Saxon's  more  permissive  at- 
titude. The  reason  for  the  Board's  will- 
ingness to  interpret  a  provision  appli- 
cable to  national  banlu  which  would  nor- 
mally be  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  appar- 
ently because  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  it- 


self provides  that  the  limitations  on  secu- 
rities underwriting  by  national  banks 
shall  apply  also  to  State  member  banlu. 

As  it  turned  out,  a  Federal  court  ruleci 
last  December  that  the  exemption  from 
the  underwriting  prohibition  referred  to 
above  does  not  in  fact  extend  to  "revenue 
bonds"  and  that  national  banks  and 
State  member  banks  may  not  underwrite 
these  securities. 

It  is  most  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
downright  astounding  is  a  better  term, 
that  a  recent  legal  interpretation  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  opens  the  door 
wide  to  unrestricted  securities  under- 
writing by  banlu  through  "satellites." 
Pursuant  to  a  legal  interpretation  ren- 
dered with  respect  to  First  National  City 
Bank's  application  to  operate  a  mutual 
fund-type  investment  company,  the 
Board  announced  at  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  hearings  on  March 
15  that  the  prohibition  against  member 
bank  afflliations  with  securities  under- 
writers is  no  legal  impediment  to  60  per- 
cent of  an  underwriter's  directors  being 
officials  of  that  bank.  This  precedent- 
shattering  interpretation  of  section  20 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 — 12  U.S.C. 
377 — clearly  implies  that  if  meml>er 
banlcs,  including  national  banks,  desire 
to  engage  in  general  underwriting  of 
common  stoclcs.  preferred  stocks,  cor- 
porate bonds,  as  well  as  revenue  bonds, 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  no  bar, 
provided  it  is  done  through  a  "satellite" 
setup.  In  fact.  First  National  City  Bank, 
through  its  satellite  investment  company 
operations,  has  already  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic several  million  dollars  worth  of  shares. 
The  Board  claims  that  this  investment 
operation  by  First  National  City  Bank  is 
actually  part  of  the  bank  itself  and 
therefore  in  no  way  conflicts  with  section 
20,  or  section  32  of  that  same  act  which 
prohibits  formal  management  interlocks 
between  member  banks  and  securities 
underwriters. 

Personally,  I  strongly  disagree  with 
these  interpretations.  But  even  assuming 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  cor- 
rect in  its  Interpretation  that  its  "single 
entity"  theory  that  the  securities  com- 
pany is  an  arm  of  the  bank  and  not  in 
violation  of  sections  20  and  21,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  earthly  possible  to  avoid 
a  clear  violation  of  title  12  U.S.C.  24(7) 
which  states  in  pertinent  part  that 
national  banlcs — and  State  member 
banks — "shall  not  underwrite  any  is- 
sue of  securities  or  stock."  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  deemed  it  il- 
legal under  this  section  for  member 
banics  to  underwrite  revenue  bonds  di- 
rectly, then  the  Board  should  likewise 
deem  it  illegal  for  member  banlcs  to  un- 
derwrite equity  securities  directly  as  First 
National  City  Bank  is  now  doing.  Ap- 
parently, the  Board  considers  the  First 
National  City  Bank  securities  operation 
as  part  of  the  bank  itself  with  respect  to 
the  prohibitions  in  sections  20  and  32.  but 
as  an  indirect,  affiliated  relationship  with 
respect  to  section  24(7)  of  title  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed Is  an  extreme  example  of  bureau- 
cratic confusion  and  self-contradiction, 
completely  oblivious  to  and  in  disregard 
of  the  clear  expression  in  the  laws  of 
congressional    Intent    that   commercial 
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banking  and  investment  btmking  be  kept 
separated  except  to  the  extremely  nar- 
row and  limited  extent  set  forth  in  the 
celebrated  revenue  bond  decision  of  last 
December. 

We  shall  simply  have  to  wait  and  let 
the  coiu"ts  unravel  this  extremely  com- 
plicated legal  tangle  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  case  is  now 
pending.  And  while  I  strongly  disagree 
with  the  Board's  legal  conclusions,  if  in 
fact  they  are  correct,  then  all  national 
banks  and  State  member  banks  may  im- 
mediately proceed  to  set  up  satellite 
securities  operations  in  the  manner  of 
First  National  City  Bank  and  engage  in 
the  unrestricted  underwriting  of  revenue 
bonds  and  all  other  types  of  securities. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  few 
banks  jump  in  right  now  rather  than 
wait  for  a  final  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  First  National  City  Bank  case 
which  may  be  a  year  or  more  away. 


ADM.  THOMAS  H.  MOORER  NAMED 
NATION'S  TOP  NAVAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  SEIDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  over  the  weekend  of  the 
President's  announcement  of  the  future 
appointment  of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  the  highest  military  office 
of  the  Navy,  that  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  Admiral  Moorer 
was  bom  in  Mount  Willing,  Ala.,  a  small 
rural  town  in  the  south-central  portion 
of  the  State  on  February  9,  1912.  The  son 
of  the  late  Mrs.— Hulda  Hill  Hinson— 
Moorer  and  the  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Moorer,  he 
was  graduated  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1927  from  Cloverdale  High  School  in 
nearby  Montgomery  at  the  age  of  15. 
With  an  early  interest  in  a  technical 
career,  he  secured  an  appointment  to 
Annapolis  and,  at  the  age  of  17,  entered 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  where  he  was 
graduated  as  ensign  in  June  1933. 

His  first  assignments  were  aboard  the 
cruisers  U.S.S.  Salt  Lake  City  and  U.S.S 
New  Orleans.  Fascinated  with  the  rapid 
development  of  naval  aviation,  Thomas 
Moorer  became  an  aviation  cadet  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Pla.,  one 
of  the  birthplaces  of  naval  aviation,  and 
In  July  1936  won  the  gold  wings  of  a 
naval  aviator. 

Appropriately,  his  first  duty  station  as 
an  aviator  was  aboard  the  Navy's  first 
aircraft  carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Langley.  Later 
he  was  assigned  to  fly  from  another  al- 
most equally  famous  ship,  the  U.S.S. 
Lexington,  and,  before  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n,  served  aboard  the  famous 
Big  E,  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise. As  a  patrol  plane  pilot  based  at 
Ford  Island.  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  Navy  pilots  who  managed  to  get 
his  aircraft  skyward  to  search  for  the 
attacking  Japanese  fleet. 

Later  in  the  war,  during  the  1942  Bat- 


tle of  the  Java  Sea.  his  patrol  plane  was 
shot  down  by  a  Japanese  plane,  and 
Lieutenant  Moorer  managed  to  land  his 
blazing  aircraft  on  the  water,  despite  se- 
rious wounds  to  himself  and  his  copilot. 
Lieutenant  Moorer  and  his  crew  were 
rescued  by  a  passing  Phihppine  ship 
which  was  attacked  and  sunk  later  that 
same  day  by  more  Japanese  aircraft.  For 
his  actions  during  these  two  engage- 
ments. Lieutenant  Moorer  won  the  Silver 
Star. 

As  the  war  continued,  he  won  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  for  organizing 
and  flying  a  rescue  mission  evacuating 
wounded  American  soldiers  from  a  Pa- 
ciflc  island.  Having  flown  his  unarmed 
seaplane  under  the  very  shadow  of  Japa- 
nese guns,  he  landed  near  the  island  and 
took  off  with  an  extremely  heavy  load  of 
wounded  passengers. 

Also  during  the  war,  the  admiral  con- 
tributed significantly  to  aerial  antisub- 
marine warfare.  As  gunnery  and  tactical 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander  Air 
Force  Atlantic,  he  planned  and  super- 
vised the  development  of  tactics  and  doc- 
trines for  aircraft  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. For  his  efforts  in  this  endeavor,  he 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Admiral  Moorer  was  the  first  of  his 
Academy  class  to  attain  the  two-star 
rank — then  three-star  rank — and  signif- 
icantly, he  was  the  first  in  his  class  and 
the  youngest  admiral  ever  to  achieve  four 
stars  in  peacetime. 

In  October  1962  Admiral  Moorer  took 
command  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  in  the 
volatile  Far  East  and  2  years  later  moved 
up  to  head  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  As 
commander  in  chief  of  all  Navy  forces 
in  the  Pacific,  he  gained  a  reputation  for 
a  computerlike  mind,  great  leadership, 
and  dedication.  Fellow  officers  said  he 
knew  where  everything  was  and  how  it 
was  working. 

In  contrsist,  he  has  a  warmth  of  per- 
sonality that  one  does  not  associate  with 
the  computer  image.  One  officer  said  of 
Moorer : 

He'd  be  sitting  on  the  bridge  waiting  for 
one  of  his  pilots  to  come  back  who  was  late 
from  a  strike,  and  a  sailor  would  bring  him  a 
cup  of  cotTee.  He  never  failed  to  smile,  thank 
him,  and  even  oall  him  by  name. 

In  April  1965  Admiral  Moorer  moved  to 
the  Atlantic  sis  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Unified  Atlantic  Command,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  Naval  forces  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Atlantic,  becoming  NATO's  top 
Navy  man. 

When  Admiral  Moorer  took  over  the 
Atlantic  Command,  it  meant  moving 
from  one  crisis  to  another.  While  in  the 
Pacific,  he  headed  the  Navy's  Vietnam 
buildup  and  Tonkin  Gulf  action,  and, 
moving  to  the  Atlantic,  he  arrived  just  in 
time  for  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis 
of  2  years  ago.  Admiral  Moorer  directed 
all  U.S.  military  operations  in  the 
Dominican  RepubUc. 

With  this  iissigiunent,  Admiral  Moorer 
l>ecame  the  only  Navy  admiral  ever  to 
command  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Fleets.  Now  the  Navy's  fourth-ranldng 
admiral,  he  will  become  No.  1  upon 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  He  will  become  the 
second  youngest  man  ever  to  become 


C^hlef  of  Naval  Operations  dining  peace- 
time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facets  of  Admiral  Moorer's  character  is 
his  unique  ability  to  blend  his  "southern 
gentleman"  diplomacy  with  leadership 
and  military  competence.  This  hsis  been 
illustrated  by  his  position  as  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Atlantic,  where  he  has 
been  internationally  involved  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  15  NATO  nations.  His  an- 
cestry is  Dutch,  and  his  manner  obvious- 
ly blends  not  only  with  his  international 
associates  but  also  with  his  U.S.  Navy  as- 
sociates as  well. 

He  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  smooth  transfer  of  scores  of  Atlantic 
Fleet  ships  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Admiral  Moorer  comes  to  the  Navy's 
top  position  extremely  well  qualified.  He 
has  proven  himself  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  complicated  taslu  of  coordinating 
vast  miUtary  efforts  between  the  Penta- 
gon, U.S.  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
leaders,  European  military  leaders,  and 
military  and  poUtical  leaders  from  the 
Caribbean  to  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  son  of  Ala- 
bama, Admiral  Moorer  brings  great  hon- 
or to  his  State  and  Nation.  All  Ala- 
bamians  are  proud  of  this  outstanding 
naval  leader. 


ON  SUSPENSION  OF  EXCISE  TAX 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  Congress  in  1965  and  re- 
vised in  1966,  the  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  will  be  reduced  from  7  per- 
cent to  2  percent  on  April  1,  1968,  and 
then  to  1  percent  on  January  1, 1969.  The 
excise  tax  on  general  and  toll  telephone 
service  presently  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
is  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  1  percent 
on  April  1,  1968,  and  repealed  completely 
on  January  1.  1969. 

At  the  time  these  excise  taxes  were  re- 
duced, the  principal  argument  for  their 
elimination  was  premised  on  the  fact 
that  these  were  wartime  excise  taxes  and 
no  war  condition  existed.  Since  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  the  situation  has 
Ijeen  entirely  reversed  and  the  Nation  is 
now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  con- 
ducting a  major  struggle  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  addition  to  preserving  and  main- 
taining our  defenses  throughout  the 
world.  From  all  indications,  these  obliga- 
tions will  entail  deficit  spending  possibly 
in  the  area  of  $29  biUion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  this  unprecedented  deficit,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  permit  tax  reduc- 
tions to  take  place  and  increase  the  size 
of  the  deficit. 

The  reduction  of  the  telephone  tax 
scheduled  for  April  1,  1968.  will  result  in 
a  Treasury  loss  of  almost  $1  billion  per 
year  on  an  annual  basis.  The  reduction 
of  the  automobile  excise  tax  will  Involve 
a  Treasury  loss  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1 
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bllUon  per  year  which  will  rise  to  $1V^ 
billion  per  year  after  January  1, 1969. 

In  view  of  the  deficit  It  seems  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pennlt  a  $2  to  $2Mi 
billion  Treasury  loss  at  this  time.  These 
excise  taxes  were  originally  imposed  as 
wartime  necessities.  The  conditions  of 
that  Justification  are  reinstated  today. 
The  abatement  of  these  excise  taxes  can 
certainly  be  deferred  imtll  world  ten- 
sions ease  and  the  reduction  of  military 
expenditures  make  it  again  a  feasible 
action. 

It  seemis  to  me  that  too  much  of  the 
obligation  of  the  war  in  Vletnsun  rests 
upon  the  military  personnel  who  have 
been  dlspacted  to  action  in  this  theater. 
At  home,  we  are  making  no  obvious  sac- 
rifice. While  we  postpone  the  burden  of 
debt  repayment  upon  future  generations 
and  those  military  men  In  Vietnam  who 
survive  the  conflict,  we  deny  ourselves 
nothing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  prudence  at  this 
moment  dictates  that  we  in  Congress, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  al- 
locating the  burden  of  our  worldwide 
commitments,  recognize  the  need  at  this 
hour  for  bringing  Treasury  receipts  more 
in  Une  with  the  expenditures  of  our 
Government.  The  suspension  of  the  con- 
templated tax  reduction  in  the  telephone 
tax  and  the  automobile  excise  tax  is  a 
good  place  to  begin. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
toward  this  goal  and  hope  for  Its  early 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 


BUSINESS  FAVORS  HECHLER 
POSTAL  RATE  BILL 

BIr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  Just  completed  a  nation- 
wide poll  of  its  members  Indicating  that 
82  percent  of  the  Nation's  Independent 
business  proprietors  support  HJl.  99.  my 
bill  to  provide  a  steep  Increase  in  postal 
rates  on  third-class  mall.  In  Its  official 
statement  announcing  the  results  of  this 
poll,  which  is  being  released  today,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  indicated  that  the  support  for 
my  bill  was  by  a  "surprising  majority." 

The  statement  went  on  to  Indicate: 

It  has  long  been  beld  that  Uilrd-claas 
xnatl  la  a  mainstay  of  the  advertising  activi- 
ties of  smaller  business  firms,  thus  the  heavy 
support  for  raising  the  rates  on  this  class  Is 
considered  to  be  somewhat  of  a  siirprlse. 

The  following  pro  and  con  arguments 
for  HJEi.  99  were  listed  in  making  the 
poll: 

1.  Argument  for  HJt.  99:  Proponents  note 
that  the  Post  Office  wUl  operate  at  a  91.2 
bUUon  loea  for  fiscal  1967.  Much  third-class 
maU  is  really  "Junk  maU",  unwanted,  un- 
read, and  unpaid  for.  The  current  rates  are 
•o  low  that  only  M  percent  of  the  cost  of 
delivery  la  covered  by  the  eiurent  rates.  The 


cost  of  flrst-class  mall  Is  covered  over  100 
percent  of  the  5-cent  stamp.  Why  should  the 
small  businessman  and  every  other  taxpayer 
pay  40  percent  of  the  coet  of  third-class 
mall?  When  an  advertiser  places  an  ad  In  the 
newspaper,  radio,  TV,  etc.,  he  pays  the  fiUl 
cost.  Why  not  here?  Besides,  the  rate  hUce 
wUl  tmburden  the  post  office  from  the 
avalanche  of  mall. 

2.  Argument  against  HJl.  99:  Opponents 
of  the  proposal  note  that  It  could  have  a 
very  disastrous  effect  of  some  small  busi- 
nesses. Most  bulk  rate  third-class  m^l  Is  now 
mailed  at  2%  cents  a  piece.  Under  this  blU, 
If  enacted,  third-class  rates  would  be  raised 
over  50  percent.  This  woiild  mean  a  50  per- 
cent Increase  In  overhead  for  all  business 
using  third-class  mail  .  .  .  and  some  neces- 
sarily use  quite  a  lot.  Direct  mail  outlets, 
service  outlets,  non-protlt  organizations,  etc., 
wUl  be  adversely  affected  by  this  bill.  Op- 
ponents claim  that  4,000.000  people  who  make 
their  livelihood  through  the  direct  mall  in- 
dustry will  be  in  danger  of  loeing  their  Jobs 
if  this  blU  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  press 
release  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business : 

The  Brief  Facts 

There  Is  before  the  Congress  bill  HJl.  99 
by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  West  Virginia,  to  raise 
postal  rates  on  third-class  mall  slightly  more 
than  50  per  cent,  which  Is  now  2}'^  cents  per 
piece  when  mailed  in  bulk.  This  proposal, 
submitted  to  a  nationwide  vote  by  the  Fed- 
eration finds  82  per  cent  in  favor,  15  per  cent 
opposed,  with  3  per  cent  undecided. 

By  a  rather  stuprlslng  majority,  82  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  Independent  business 
proprietors  favor  increasing  the  rates  for 
third-class  mall. 

This  is  shown  in  a  nationwide  vote  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  business  on  a  bill  pending  in 
the  Congress  by  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
West  Virginia,  which  would  increase  present 
rates  on  third-class  mail  by  slightly  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Currently,  the  rate  on  bulk 
mailing  of  third-clase  Is  2%  cents  per  piece. 

The  vote  shows  only  16  per  cent  opposed, 
with  3  per  cent  undecided. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  argue  that  while 
the  costs  of  first-clau  mall  are  met  com- 
pletely by  the  present  S  cent  rate,  third-class 
mall  is  handled  at  ratee  which  cover  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  delivery. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  third-class  mall 
la  the  mainstay  of  the  advertising  activities 
of  smaller  biislness  firms,  thus  the  heavy 
support  for  raising  the  rates  on  this  class 
Is  considered  to  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

State  tabulation  follows : 

State  breakdoion  figures 
[This  bill  would  increase  pottal  rates  on  3d-class  mail| 


State  breakdown  figures — Continued 
(This  bill  would  Increase  postal  rates  on  3d-class  malll 


State 

Pvcent 
in  tavor 

Percent 
against 

Percent 

Un- 
decided 

Alabama       

78 
93 
81 
79 
85 
86 
82 
83 
82 
78 
70 
83 
80 
H 
80 
79 
81 
78 
70 
83 
82 
81 
79 
84 
79 

16 
7 

14 
19 
13 
9 
11 
15 
13 
19 
23 
13 
16 
14 
16 
19 
15 
17 
26 
13 
15 
14 
11 
15 
18 

6 

Alaska                        ■  - 

Colorado             .... 

Florida    

Georgia 

Hiwait 

Idalio             

Illinois        

Indiana          -- 

Iowa  

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Maaiachusetti 

Michigan      

MlnnMOto 

MItsluipal 

MisiourL 

Montana... 

Nebraslta 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  Yori( 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington,  D.C. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


83 
80 
88 
84 

80 
82 
80 
83 
73 
83 
79 
83 
79 
100 
77 
80 
80 
83 
83 
81 
79 
83 
93 
92 
82 
82 


14 

3 

18 

2 

9 

3 

16 
15 

5 

17 

1 

16 

4 

13 

4 

23 

4 

15 

2 

18 

3 

13 

4 

17 

4 

15 

g 

20 
17 

3 

15 

2 

13 

4 

19 
18 

3 

15 

2 

7 
8 
15 

3 

18 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  gratified  by 
the  unusually  large  percentage  of  sup- 
port for  my  third-class  postal  rate  bill 
from  many  people  In  all  walks  of  life. 
The  lobbyists  for  low  rates  on  "Junk 
mall"  have  simply  misread  the  temper  of 
the  American  people.  The  lobbyists  have 
tried  to  convey  the  Impression  that  I  am 
wrecltlng  business,  and  throwing  people 
on  the  welfare  rolls,  simply  by  asking 
that  these  advertisers-by-mall  pay  their 
way  like  everybody  else  does.  The  results 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  Poll  show  conclusively  that 
the  American  businessman,  who  Is  and 
should  be  the  strongest  defender  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  does  not  fall  for 
this  propaganda.  Business  men  have 
voted  solidly  in  favor  of  requiring  third- 
class  mailers  to  pay  what  it  costs  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  deliver  their 
advertising.  They  have  shown  that  they 
don't  believe  In  forcing  the  American 
taxpayer  to  subsidize  a  big  profltmaklng 
business  by  helping  to  pay  40  percent  of 
its  postage  rates. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  West 
Virginia  businessmen  have  voted  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  in  support  of  my 
blU.  The  fact  that  West  Virginians  are 
92  percent  In  favor  of  my  bill,  as  against 
82  percent  throughout  the  Nation, 
clearly  means  that  West  Virginia  busi- 
ness men  are  10  percent  smarter  than 
the  national  average. 
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IMMEDIATE  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  SUMMIT  ON  MIDEAST; 
RESOLUTION  FOR  FRONTIER 
GUARANTEES  AS  A  PLAN  OP 
NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  of  this  year  I  spoke  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  the  impending 
danger  of  flareup  in  the  Middle  East.  On 


that  day,  nearly  5  months  ago.  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  64 
urging  immediate  steps  toward  a  Joint 
guarantee  of  frontiers  in  that  area  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  briefly  to  recall,  for  my  col- 
leagues, the  key  thought  of  my  address 
on  the  floor  on  that  day. 

We  cannot  wait  until  the  day  that  bullets 
replace  the  blistering  charges  and  counter- 
charges which  have  been  regxUarly  ex- 
changed across  frontiers.  It  is  time  that  oxir 
Nation  took  affirmative  action  to  soften  the 
tensions  in  this  area.  ...  It  is  important  that 
we  not  allow  Israel  to  be  pushed  Into  a  war  of 
face-saving  or  a  war  to  defend  her  territory 
against  intermittent  slaughter.  One  way  we 
can  ease  this  pressure  is  to  put  world  opinion 
squarely  behind  maintaining  the  territorial 
status-quo  in  the  Middle-East.  A  frontier 
guarantee  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  this 
effect;  but  we  must  act  quickly  If  we  are  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  horrible  eventuality 
I  feared  would  happen  5  months  ago  oc- 
curred early  this  morning.  While,  in  the 
Interim  period,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  our  President  have 
taken  steps  In  the  course  of  normal  diplo- 
matic channels  to  attempt  prevention  of 
what  has  occurred,  normal  channels  are 
no  longer  adequate  to  prevent  a  real 
disaster,  perhaps  of  worldwide  scope. 

As  I  urged  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 64,  I  again  urge  today  that  we 
seek  immediate  agreement  with  Russia 
and  other  great  powers,  establishing  and 
enforcing  peace  and  territorial  integrity 
for  all  Mideast  countries. 

But  at  this  late  and  unhappy  hour,  ex- 
traordinary steps  must  be  taken  to  ac- 
complish even  a  cease-flre  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  In  calling  on  our  President  to 
personally  and  immediately  offer  to  meet 
with  the  highest  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  great  powers,  to 
begin  working  out  a  solution  to  this 
tragedy  from  the  highest  level. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Caltfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  lix. 
Speaker,  the  7  days  beginning  next  Sim- 
day.  June  11,  win  mark  the  second  an- 
nual commemoration  of  National  Flag 
Week.  I  am  most  grateful  to  this  body, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  President  for 
their  actions  last  year  in  approving  my 
joint  resolution  establishing  the  week  In 
which  Flag  Day,  June  14,  occurs  as  Na- 
tional Flag  Week. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  relatively  new 
commemoration  in  the  history  of  our  be- 
loved country,  but  its  roots  are  secured 
in  a  long-ago  date.  Jvme  14,  1967,  will 
mark  the  190th  armiversary  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  m  the  official 


flag  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
June  14.  1777. 

The  principal  reason  Congress  suid  the 
President  approved  my  proposal  to  ex- 
tend Flag  Day  Into  Flag  Week  was,  in 
fact,  a  rather  practical  one.  It  often  hap- 
pens, of  course,  that  June  14  falls  on  a 
Saturday  or  Simday,  when  most  busi- 
nesses, offices,  and  industrial  plants  are 
not  open  and  therefore  not  able  to  dis- 
play Old  Glory,  as  they  would  like  to. 
The  same  was  true  of  service  clubs, 
which  meet  only  once  a  week  and  which, 
by  tradition,  like  to  observe  Flag  Day 
with  a  club  program. 

Now  all  these  establishments  and  or- 
ganizations may  observe  Flag  £>ay  on 
any  day  of  Flag  Week  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, can  display  our  national  banner 
throughout  that  week,  which  was  one 
hoped-for  development  that  I  had  in 
mind  In  submitting  my  Joint  resolution 
to  the  89th  Congress. 

But  Flag  Week  has  a  far  greater  mean- 
ing and  significance  than  any  Justifica- 
tion based  on  such  purely  practical  rea- 
sons. This  is  so  because  of  all  our  flag's 
symbolism  In  the  American  heritage.  Our 
flag  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  embodied  therein.  Our 
flag  Is  the  Star  Spangled  Baimer  of  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  and  Fort  McHenry.  It  is 
the  Union  Itself,  held  together  at  ViclEs- 
burg,  Gettysburg,  and  Appomattox.  It  is 
Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  on  San  Juan  Hill.  It  is  the 
doughboys  in  the  muddy  trenches  of 
France  in  1917-18.  It  is  Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa,  Iwo  Jima,  Anzlo,  and  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches.  It  is  Korea  and  today  It 
is  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  now, 
as  perhaps  never  before,  Americans  have 
occasion  to  demonstrate  their  solid  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  men  by  displaying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — by  the  millions, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  during  this  second  annual  Na- 
tional Flag  Week.  Nothing,  In  my  opinion, 
could  demonstrate  more  eloquently  or 
forcibly  the  unity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  resistance  to  the  tiireat  to 
their  security  and  freedom  that  Is  posed 
by  t!ie  forces  of  aggression  in  this  critical 
time  of  battlefield  strife. 

Let  there  be  such  a  display  of  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  next  week  as  to  dispel 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  all  talk  of  any 
lack  of  resolve  on  tfae  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  see  tije  present  struggle 
through  to  an  honorah^  and  successful 
conclusion.  ^ 


THE  EXPLOSIVE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  thing  we  have  dreaded  most  in 
the  Middle  East  became  a  fearful  reality. 
Open  fighting  has  broken  out  between 


armed  forces  of  Egypt  and  Israel.  Thus, 
Uie  long  feared  and  postponed  Inevitabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  has  occurred,  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  once  again 
placed  in  Jeopardy. 

The  responsibility  immediately  thrust 
upon  the  world  and  certainly  upon  the 
United  States  is  to  bring  the  situation 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  Republic 
quickly  and  permanently  under  control. 
I  Join  in  the  fervent  prayer  and  fond 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  can  and 
will  assume  the  necessary  leadership  and 
will  devise  the  means  to  head  off  another 
downward  plunge  for  civilization. 

I  will,  of  course,  support  every  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  toward  this  end, 
as  indeed  I  have  throughout  its  history. 
I  have  been  to  the  Middle  East  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  U.N., 
from  time  to  time,  has  stood  as  the  only 
barrier  between  hostile  Interests  and  has 
prevented  the  two  from  clashing  and 
setting  off  the  Inevitable  explosion.  I 
have  seen  the  effectiveness  of  the  T3N. 
peacekeeping  In  the  Middle  East;  have 
seen  the  tremendous  respect  with  which 
it  has  been  held  by  both  the  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  Israel  Government. 

And  I  was  deeply  disappointed  and 
filled  with  a  sense  of  grave  foreboding 
when  that  force  was  summarily  with- 
drawn from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  barrier  was 
thus  removed.  The  two  forces  were  per- 
mitted to  mix,  and  the  inevitable  result 
Is  now  at  hand. 

I  can  only  deplore  the  naive  optimism 
of  the  Secretary  General  who  so  quickly 
withdrew  the  only  effective  deterrent  to 
a  Middle  East  war  in  the  apparent  be- 
lief that  Eg3rpt  and  Israel  could  resolve 
their  differences  peacefully  without  the 
Influence  of  a  third  party.  It  behooves 
him  now  to  move  with  even  greater 
swiftness  and  determination  to  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  engulfing  the  en- 
tire world. 

The  commitments  of  the  United  States 
to  uphold  and  safeguard  the  national  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Israel  are  clear. 
We  are  the  moral  and  legal  ally  of  Israel 
in  defense  against  territorial  aggressors. 
We  must  and  do  stand  ready  with  uni- 
lateral military  assistance  in  behalf  of 
the  Israelis. 

However,  the  Middle  East  crisis  cannot 
and  must  not  be  considered  a  unilateral 
crusade  by  the  United  States.  Peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  E^st  are  essential 
to  world  peace,  therefore  it  is  a  world 
problem. 

The  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  moimt  an  effective  multilateral 
drive  toward  a  quick  and  permanent  end 
to  the  fighting.  If  we  cannot  secure  it 
through  the  U.N.,  then  we  should  cer- 
tainly turn  to  our  other  allies  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Their  stake 
is  fully  as  great  as  ours.  Moreover,  their 
unilateral  commitments  in  behalf  of 
Israel  are  Just  as  binding  as  ours.  Uni- 
lateral action  by  any  world  power  must 
be  considered  only  as  an  absolute  last 
resort.  Military  and  diplomatic  action 
should  be  mounted  in  concert  with  other 
nations  If  an  effective  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  is  to  be 
implemented. 
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LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  LAWS  TO 
COVER  TREASONOUS  AND  SEDI- 
TIOUS UTTERANCES? 

lifr.  HT^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
many  occasions  In  the  past  to  i>ay  tribute 
to  Lt.  Qen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  a  former 
chief  of  Army  Intelligence.  I  am  proud 
to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

In  uniform  he  was  one  of  our  great 
Americans.  In  mufti  he  remains  a  great 
American.  I  was  interested  recently  when 
I  read  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  quot- 
ing General  Trudeau  as  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  adequate  laws  to  cover 
treasonous  and  seditious  utterances  by 
some  people,  as  well  as  demonstrations 
which  incite  to  riot  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

If  the  general's  observations  were  not 
so  tragic,  it  would  be  amusing. 

Has  the  general  not  gotten  the  word 
yet  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  who 
says  It  is  most  difficult  to  write  adequate 
laws  to  protect  this  country?  And  If  the 
general  has  not  gotten  the  word,  I  am 
directing  his  attention  to  the  following 
colloquy: 

(Prom  raw  hearings  on  the  draft  before 
HouM  Armed  Services  Committee,  May  5. 
1967,  and  a  part  of  an  exchange  between  the 
dlstlngulxhed  chairman  from  South  Carolina 
and  Pred  Vinson,  Jr..  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  emphasis 
Is  mine.  P.  880,  lines  11-26;  p.  881,  lines  1-11.) 

The  Chaisican.  Have  you  any  advice  to 
give  the  committee  whereby  we  can  strength- 
en the  law  In  this  area  as  It  affects  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act?  Becaiise  If  carried  to 
Its  logical  conclusion,  if  one  were  persuasive 
enough  be  could  dlsstiade  all  young  men  not 
to  register.  Then  where  would  you  be? 

Mr.  VmsoN.  Well,  I  am  convinced  It  would 
take  a  more  persuasive  man  than  now  walks 
the  earth,  because  actually — and  I  think  our 
Selective  Service  figures  demonstrate  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  our  young  men  are  not  only 
ready  but  willing  to  serve  their  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  beside  the  point. 
That  goes  down  to  motivation,  their  train- 
iBg  on  th«ir  mother's  knee  and  in  schools 
and  communities.  I  am  talking  about  the  ac- 
tions of  any  one  individual.  What  you  are 
telling  ua,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  now  there  is  no  way  you  can 
iniict  any  individual  who  counsels  against 
registering  for  service  to  his  country  under 
the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  United  Statesf  Is  this 
what  you  are  telling  us? 

Mr.  ViifsoN.  Well,  basically  I  suppose  what 
J  am  saying  is  that  no  legislation  can  over- 
ride the  First  Amendment.  The  First  Amend- 
ment rights,  however  are  not  absolute.  This 
again  gets  back  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
Holmes  in  the  area  of  proximity. 

Now  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  article  quot- 
ing General  Trudeau: 
Xx-Au(T.  Spt    Boas   TKsrmm:    "T7.S.   Wjui 
PsoTssr  Chizfs  Oct  Orsku  Prom  Mos- 
cow" 

Wabhzmotok. — ^Retired  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O. 
TVudeau,  a  former  chief  of  Army  intelli- 
gence, said  today  the  leaders  of  anti-Viet- 


nam war  demonstratloas  in  this  country  are 
taking  orders  from  Mobcow. 

And  he  told  the  Seoate  internal  security 
subcommittee  that  a  Soviet  announcement 
last  week  that  Turd  Andropov  has  been  put 
at  the  head  of  the  KOB.  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  bodes  more  trouble  for  the  United 
States. 

"This  is  not  a  change  which  affects  the 
U.SJ3Jt.  internally  only  but  Is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  Communists'  main  target, 
the  United  States,"  said  Trudeau. 

"The  KOB  has  been  upgraded,"  he  testi- 
fied. "We  can  expect  more  espionage,  more 
sabotage,  more  demonstrations  and  bolder 
actions  by  Communist  agents,  directed  cen- 
trally from  Moscow  and  aimed  prlmartly  at 
Washington." 

Trudeau,  who  now  makes  his  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  Is  president  of  the  Gulf  Research 
and  Deveopment  Co.  He  retired  from  the 
Army  In  1962  and  was  chief  of  Intelligence 
in  1953-65. 

He  warned  that  "the  Communists  and 
other  subversive  elements  are  well  aware  that 
our  society  cannot  survive  if  we  continue 
to  tolerate  increasing  disorders." 

"Present  events  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
right  to  dissent  of  a  traditional  display  in 
order  to  right  a  grievance."  Trudeau  said. 

"Stopping  of  troop  trains,  sltlns.  burning 
of  draft  cards,  burning  the  American  flag, 
displaying  the  Viet  Cong  flag  and  other  so- 
called  flght-for-peace  demonstrations  are 
acts  at  least  bordering  on  treason."  he  said. 

The  retired  general  said  Congress  should 
pass  tighter  laws  declaring  such  acts  as  flag- 
burning  a  federal  crime. 

And  he  said  that  "If.  In  fact,  a  gap  does 
exist  between  treason  and  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  such  as  the  Viet  Cong, 
then  this  should  be  filled  with  a  new  federal 
law  Just  below  treason." 

He  said  he  could  state  on  the  basis  of  his 
military  assignments  that  "nearly  all  of  the 
radical  student  organltatlons,  the  so-called 
pacifist  organizations,  and  civil  rights  groups 
are  honeycombed  with  Communists." 

Trudeau  also  testified  that  he  could  state 
unequivocally  that  "the  demonstrators  In 
the  streets  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  a  force  in  direct  support  of  the  Viet  Cong 
killing  our  troops  In  Vietnam." 

And  further,  he  said,  "the  leaders  are  tak- 
ing orders  and  being  sifl)plled  from  the  iden- 
tical high  command — the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R."  He 
said  he  was  sure  many  demonstrators  were 
unaware  of  this. 

In  the  ultimate,  it  all  boils  down  to  one 
simple  fact.  The  Department  of  Justice 
refuses  to  discharge  its  responsibility  and 
duty  in  this  area. 


ADDRESS  OF  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  BIATZENBACH  AT  ADDIS 
ABABA,  ETmOPIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requect  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  conclusion  of  a  visit  to  Africa 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  that  was  most  help- 
ful in  deepening  the  ties  of  interest  and 
understanding  of  our  country  and  the 
countries  of  Africa.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  Secretary  Katzenbach's 


address  at  Halle  Selassie  I  University  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  on  May  26,  1967 
as  follows : 

Auekica  and  Atrica:    Thx  Nbw  Wowj)  and 
THS  Metveb  WORIJ) 

President  Kassa,  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

In  the  Cong^,  there  is  a  wise  proverb:  "Let 
him  speak  who  has  seen  with  his  eyes." 

It  is  so  with  this  great  continent.  In  the 
United  States,  one  can  Imagine  Africa  from 
the  stereotypes  generated  by  Alms  and  zoos 
and  masks  in  muse\ims.  One  can  hear  about 
Africa  from  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
with  ties  here.  One  can  read  about  Africa 
from  a  swelling  number  of  books.  But  none 
of  this  data  can  produce  more  than  a  Merca- 
tor  projection.  None  of  it  can  convey  the 
vitality  of  Afrlca^the  equal  vitality  of  old 
vUlages  and  new  cities.  None  of  it  can  con- 
vey the  diversity  and  spirit  of  your  people. 
I  can  say  tills  because,  heeding  the  proverbi 
I  have  come  to  see  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  cannot  now  pretend  to  speak  with  great 
insight.  A  tour  of  12  countries  in  17  days 
can  provide  no  more  than  a  taste,  a  sugges- 
tion. But  I  do  wish  to  share  with  you  a  few 
observations  as  this  full  and  moving  experi- 
ence draws  to  a  close. 

It  U  fitting  that  I  do  so  at  this  time,  in 
this  city,  and  in  this  place.  It  is  a  fitting  time 
for  yesterday  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity — a  date  whose  importance  Is  already 
plain  and  which  will,  I  believe,  become  even 
clearer  in  coming  years.  And  today  is  the 
first  anniversary  of  President  Johnson  s  mem- 
orable address  on  Africa,  an  expression  of 
congratulation  and  confidence  which  be  has 
asked  me  to  renew  to  the  officers  and  mem» 
ber  nations  of  the  OAU. 

Equally,  this  is  a  fitting  place.  As  one  who 
was  closely  involved  for  five  years  in  America's 
great  effort  to  make  law  the  Instrument  of 
full  equality,  I  can  have  only  the  warmest 
feelings  for  your  law  school  and  for  Its 
seminal  effect  on  legal  education  through- 
out Africa. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  come  here  to  offer  some  reflections 
on  Africa  because  to  talk  of  Africa  is  to  talk 
of  change  and  to  talk  of  youth.  My  words 
may  have  some  Interest  in  the  United  States. 
They  may  have  some  significance  to  political 
leaders  In  Africa.  But  it  Is  the  young  people 
of  Africa — you  and  the  generation  Immedi- 
ately to  follow — who  will  determine  the  out- 
come. It  is  you  who  are  the  most  important 
audience  of  all. 

It  has  been  observed  that  travelers  are 
Justified  tn  describing  what  they  have  seen 
and  need  not  rise  to  generalization.  I  might 
be  greaUy  tempted  to  take  that  observation 
to  heart,  for  we  have  seen  magnificent  things. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  settle  for  mere  descrip- 
tion. The  contrasts  are  stUl  more  startling 
than  the  sights. 

In  West  Africa,  we  saw  the  sun  set  on  an 
uninhabited  rain  forest  beach  Just  as  it 
might  have  ten  centuries  ago.  But  only  a  few 
miles  away,  in  Dakar,  we  saw  a  spectacular 
urban  renewal  project  housing  60,000. 

In  Zambia,  we  saw  men  pulling  wooden 
carts  to  market.  But  only  a  few  miles  away, 
we  saw  giant  cargo  planes  unloading  barrels 
of  oil  and  taking  on  tons  of  copper  Ingots,  all 
within  12  minutes. 

In  Ghana,  we  saw  a  village  woman  In  a  red 
loincloth  cooking  over  an  op>en  fire.  But  only 
a  few  yards  away,  we  saw  energ^y  pouring  out 
of  the  giant  orange  penstocks  of  the  Volta 
River  Dam. 

We  have  seen,  in  short,  the  old  Africa  and 
the  new. 

If  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  are 
far-reaching,  they  are  not  unique  to  this 
continent.  The  whole  world  feels  the  power 
of  revolutionary  change.  One  level  is  exter- 
nal:  the  change   in  International  relations 
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impelled  by  the  headlong  technological  ad- 
vances of  the  past  few  decades.  A  second  level 
U  internal:  the  attempts  by  new  nations  to 
find  appropriate  institutions  and  responses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peoples. 

Change  is  aU  about  us  and  yet  we  are  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  forces  that  it  unleashes. 
The  giant  Volta  River  Dam  at  Akosombo 
means  power,  industry,  and  economic 
strength.  But  consider  the  problems  that  have 
come  with  it: 

The  vast  reservoir  behind  the  dam  has  dis- 
placed thousands  of  families. 

After  generations  of  fishing  in  a  swift  river, 
those  who  remain  must  now  learn  to  catch 
lake  fish. 

Medical  specialists  brood  about  which  new 
diseases  will  be  bred  In  the  now  stUl  water. 
On  a  larger  scale,  we  send  men  into  space. 
We  communicate  instantaneously  with  the 
most  distant  nations  by  satellites.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  this  year  has  twice  flown  to 
North  America  more  easily  than  ho  traveled 
to  the  provinces  not  many  years  ago.  Yet  we 
are  still  trying  to  find  a  way  to  bring  some- 
thing so  fundamental  as  human  dignity  and 
self-determination  to  the  Africans  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  continent. 

This  Is  a  cause  In  which  we  stand  with  you, 
conscience  to  conscience.  Not  for  economic 
gain,  not  for  political  advantage,  not  for 
cosmetic  appearance,  but  because  we  share 
the  certainty  once  expressed  by  President 
Kaunda :  "We  shall  win  because  we  are  right." 
As  striking  as  these  contrasts  In  change 
may  be,  I  find  myself  Impressed  by  some 
striking  parallels  between  the  new  world  of 
America  and  the  newer  world  of  Africa. 

I  do  not  mean  America  of  the  moment,  for 
that  is  a  deceptive  model.  First,  America  may 
be  wealthy.  America  may  be  advanced,  Amer- 
ica may  be  a  world  power,  but  America  also 
Is  troubled  by  Internal  problems.  Like  Africa, 
like  other  parts  of  the  world,  my  cotmtry  en- 
compasses a  great  underdeveloped  country, 
an  underdeveloped  America  of  citizens  who 
are  poor,  who  often  are  Ignorant,  and  who  for 
too  long  have  been  Ignored.  President  John- 
son and  his  administration  have  made  the 
uplifting  of  these  people  a  prime  domestic 
goal,  but  that  goal  cannot  soon  be  achieved. 
Second,  America  of  today  is  a  deceptive 
model  precisely  because  it  is  the  developed 
America  of  today.  Our  concern,  our  devoted 
concern  here.  Is  the  Africa  of  tomorrow. 

What  do  I  mean,  then,  by  striking  parallels 
between  America  and  Africa?  I  mean  paral- 
lels In  development — the  factors  In  the 
growth  of  my  country  which  have  relevance 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  nations  of  your 
continent. 
Let  me  focus  on  three  of  these  factors. 
The  first  Is  education,  and  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  reading  you  a  passage  I  flnd  unusu- 
ally descriptive:  ".  .  .  What  sphere  of  patri- 
otic exertion  Is  left  open  for  the  lover  of  his 
country,  but  the  sphere  of  Improving  the 
rising  generation  through  the  Instrumental- 
ity of  a  more  perfect  and  efficient  system  for 
their  education? 

■We  call  our  fathers  patriots  because  they 
loved  their  country  and  made  sacrifices  for 
Its  welfare,  but  what  was  their  country?  A 
vast  tract  of  wilderness  did  not  constitute  It. 
It  was  not  unconscious,  sentient  plains,  or 
rivers,  or  mountelns,  however  majestically 
they  might  spread  or  flow  or  shine  beneath 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  Their  country  was 
chiefly  their  descendanu.  the  human  beings 
who  roam  these  vast  domains,  the  sentient, 
conscious  natures  which  were  to  live  here — 
and  living,  to  enjoy  or  suffer." 

These  words  were  written  In  1842  by  Horace 
Mann,  an  American,  and  a  leading  exponent 
of  public  education.  They  have  relevance  to 
Africa  now.  Efforts  like  his  were  successful. 
The  United  States  initiated  widespread  free 
pubUc  education.  Was  It  merely  coincidence 
that  my  country's  mushrooming  rush  to  in- 
dustrial power  began  approximately  IS  years 
later? 


The  importance  Africa  places  on  education 
is  evident  from  statistics.  Of  S3  African  uni- 
versities, 30  have  been  created  since  19S2  and 
11  since  1961.  The  number  of  all  students  on 
this  continent  has  nearly  tripled  In  15  years, 
from  9  million  in  1950  to  27.000,000  today. 
The  number  of  university  students  has  gone 
from  70,000  In  1950  to  more  than  250,000. 

Yet  It  Is  Impossible  to  take  too  much  cheer 
from  such  statistics,  for  there  are  other  flg- 
tires  which  suggest  the  enormity  of  the  Job 
ahead.  University  enrollment  may  be  180,000 
greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  niunber  of  tmlversity- 
aged  Africans  has  increased  by  three  mllUon 
In  Just  the  past  five  years. 

A  second  parallel  between  developing  Africa 
and  America  when  it  was  developing  Is  trans- 
portation. 

America  began  as  a  nation  of  4,000,000, 
largely  settled,  like  many  of  your  countries, 
on  the  coastal  fringe  of  a  vast  land,  and  con- 
taining vast  mineral  and  agricultural  treas- 
ure. 

Unlocking  that  wilderness  was  an  imme- 
diate goal.  Even  before  the  steam  engine  had 
been  invented,  we  had  completed  what  was 
then  a  national  road.  When  the  railroad  did 
come,  it  became  an  object  of  high  priority. 

In  1830.  America  had  23  miles  of  railroads. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  there  were  18.000 
miles  of  raUroads.  Five  years  after  that.  In 
1860,  there   were  30,000  miles.        .^ 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  from  1840 
until  the  turn  of  the  century,  transporta- 
tion— the  railroad — was  the  key  to  American 
success. 

In  1869  came  an  historic  date  that  symbol- 
izes much  of  our  past  and  your  future — 
the  completion  of  a  trans-continental  rail- 
road line — a  line  that  tied  a  vast  nation  to- 
gether; a  Une  that  allowed  ore,  wheat,  and 
timber  to  be  taken  out;  a  line  that  allowed 
men  to  come  in. 

'The  raUroad,"  an  American  historian  has 
written,  "tied  the  North  and  West  Into  one 
massive  free  economy.  It  did  much  more.  It 
tied  business  to  politics  and  both  to  the  life 
of  the  Individual  in  a  way  unknown  In  Amer- 
ica before." 

What  these  words  say  about  America  seem 
to  me  to  have  great  force  on  this  continent. 
The  parallel  with  present-day  Africa  is  in- 
deed striking.  The  new  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent require  circulatory  lifeblood,  allowing 
the  transport  of  your  natural  wealth  and 
the  ready  infusion  of  human  resources  to 
help  develop  it. 

In  the  Africa  of  the  late  20th  century. 
transportation  might  well  center  on  high- 
ways or  even  air  routes  rather  than  rallroad.s. 
But  the  principle — and  the  potential — are 
the  same.  Finally,  let  me  turn  to  agriculture 
and  natural  resources.  When  America  was 
settled,  there  were  vast  expanses  of  fertile 
but  inaccessible  land.  There  were  hidden 
treasures  in  minerals.  It  was  the  railroad 
that  opened  up  those  riches  to  development. 
As  transportation  Improved,  young  America 
could  go  beyond  farming  for  subsistence  and 
become  a  source  of  food  for  others;  our  Mid- 
west was  built  on  a  foundation  of  wheat  for 
the  world. 

The  fertility  provided  by  nature  and  the 
accesslbUlty  provided  by  technology  were 
supported  by  another  factor:  extensive  gov- 
ernment-private cooperation  to  improve 
both  the  production  and  the  lives  of  our 
farm  population. 

One  great  advance  was  an  act  of  Congress 
of  1862  providing  for  colleges  to  promote 
knowledge  of  "agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts."  In  short  order,  such  Institutions  were 
established  in  almost  every  eligible  state. 

These  did  more  than  train  young  men  and 
women  in  needed  skills.  Through  extension 
centers,  they  went  out  to  the  people.  Ulti- 
mately, through  resident  agents  in  each 
county,  they  reached  out  to  virtually  every 
part  of  our  agricultural  areas.  These  county 
agents  brought  practical  advice  as  well  as 


technical  and  scientific  Information — not 
only  to  farmers  but  also  to  their  wives  and 
families. 

The  parallels  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
potential  in  this  continent  are  plain.  There 
is  great  need  for  information,  tutelage  and 
advice  at  the  village  level.  There  is  a  need  at 
least  as  great  for  instruction  and  assiatanoe 
in  marketing  and  distribution.  Here  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Agricultural  High  School  at 
Jlnuna  and  the  College  of  Agricultural  at 
Alemaya  are  pioneering  efforts  on  a  fruitful 
frontier.  For  Africa  could  l)ecome  an  agri- 
cultural heartland  for  the  world,  given  your 
unlimited  potential  for  production.  That  is  a 
potential  for  more  than  one-crop  economies, 
for  a  wide  diversity  of  crops,  some  with  in- 
dustrial applicability.  And  it  Is  a  potential 
for  more  than  agricultural  production,  for  it 
could  readily  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
food-processing  Industry. 

However  appropriate  these  pso^Uels  may 
be.  there  is  a  basic  defect  In  each  of  them: 
America  was  able  to  devise  these  answers  to 
development  alone  and  at  its  own  pace  for 
two  reasons — reasons  which  make  it  possible 
for  Americans  to  be  thankful  that  our  thir- 
teen colonies  won  their  independence  in  a 
simpler  day. 

One  of  these  reasons  Is  that  we  came  to  In- 
dependence at  a  time  when  It  was  possible 
for  \iB  to  be  truly  Independent — to  hold  our- 
selves aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Though  we  were  Impoverished,  we  were 
left  alone  to  build  a  nation  and  find  our 
destiny.  For  decades,  we  found  a  watchword 
in  Washington's  farewell  address:  "It  is  our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances, with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 
For  tis,  non-alignment  was  an  easy  task. 
The  second  reason  Is  that,  unlike  some 
thirty  new  African  nations,  we  became  Inde- 
pendent in  a  time  when  technological  change 
was  Blow  and  slight. 

Our  arms  were  rudimentary,  but  they  fired 
as  well — sometimes  better — than  the  Naval 
cannon  and  muskets  of  Imperial  Britain. 

Our  economy  was  simple,  but  then  so  was 
that  of  every  country,  in  a  time  when  con- 
cepts like  gross  national  product  were  a  cen- 
tury away  from  definition. 

And  our  industry  was  primitive — for  there 
was  no  other  sort  of  Industry.  It  was  con- 
ducted on  spinning  wheels  and  blacksmiths' 
anvils.  The  world  had  not  yet  even  dreamed 
of  megatons  or  megawatts,  aliiminum  smel- 
ters of  titanium  airplanes. 

In  short,  newly  Independent  America  had 
time — time  to  explore  Itself,  time  to  educate 
itself,  time  to  learn  new  vocabularies  and  new 
technologies  as  they  were  devised. 

By  contrast,  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
have  been  called  to  the  main  stage  immedi- 
ately— to  go  from  the  spear  to  the  slide  rule, 
from  disunited  tribes  to  the  United  Nations 
virtually  In  months. 

Can  this  transition  be  made  with  the  speed 
which  the  Infiuential  young  men  and  women 
of  Africa  believe  necessary? 

That  Is  not  a  question  for  an  outsider  to 
answer.  It  is  a  central  question  in  virtually 
every  new  African  nation.  Their  answers  un- 
doubtedly will  vary.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  irreducible  factcHV 
to  which  we  must  reconcile  ourselves,  fac- 
tors which  must  limit  the  telescoping  of 
time  on  this  continent. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  human  capa- 
bilities. The  education  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  in  complex  skills  can  Ije  im- 
proved in  quality.  It  can  be  enlarged  in 
quantity.  But  no  amount  of  good  motives, 
nor  wealth,  nor  wisdom  can.  without  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  produce  the  pool  of  skilled  and 
educated  African  men  and  women  who  are 
required  to  manage  the  affairs  and  fuel  the 
spirit  of  a  modem  nation. 

You  here  in  tlUs  eminent  institution  will 
be  frontiersmen  in  that  effort.  But  not  untU 
your  numbers  swell-as  surely  they  wUl — can 
this  country  and  your  sister  countries  on  ttiia 
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eontlnexit  find  the  niani>ower  witb  which  to 
generate  widespread  growth. 

The  second  factor  to  which  I  believe  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  follows  the  first.  It 
Is  suggested  occasionally  that  the  develop- 
ment tune  gap  could  be  overcome  If  only  de- 
veloped nations  like  the  United  States  would 
more  fully  meet  reaponslbUltles  of  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  world. 

As  a  son  of  a  free  country  and  as  a  friend 
of  Africa,  I  am  \mable  to  accept  this  case. 
It  is  theoretically  possible  for  major  indus- 
trial powers  to  send  huge  sums  and  corps  of 
technicians  to  build  and  operate  factories,  or 
tranqx»tatlon  systems,  or  railroads.  And  by 
doing  so,  they  would  help  build  nations  In 
Africa.  But  they  would  not  be  African  na- 
tions In  Africa.  As  we  oppose  neo-colonlallEm, 
so  should  we  oppose  such  a  false  solution. 

President  Johnson  has  observed  accurately 
that  development  cannot  be  exported.  And 
President  Nyerere  has  said  of  his  people,  they 
"recognize  that  the  task  of  economic  develop- 
ment Is  a  long  and  heavy  one  .  .  .  our  people 
do  not  believe  that  It  Is  better  to  be  a  wealthy 
slave  than  a  poor  free  man." 

By  no  means  do  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
African  nations  can  avoid  losing  their  In- 
dependence only  by  refusing  outside  assist- 
ance. Nor  do  I  wish  to  suggest  that  already- 
developed  nations  should  not  assist  those 
parts  of  humanity  who  are  coming  late  to 
political  manhood.  What  I  do  believe  Is  that. 
In  the  Interests  both  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations,  developmental  assistance 
must  be  carefully  offered — and  It  must  be 
carefully  received. 

In  his  speech  on  Africa  a  year  ago.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  outlined  a  poUcy  for  such  as- 
KlBtance.  noting  that  "The  world  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  some  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  economic  growth  can  best 
be  achieved  in  large  units  commanding  large 
resources  and  large  markets.  Most  nation- 
states  are  too  small,  when  acting  alone,  to 
assure  the  welfare  of  all  of  their  people." 

This  Is  the  principle  which  underlies  our 
present  policy  of  aid  for  Africa — cooperaUon 
among  donors  and  cooperation  among 
recipients. 

This  Is  not  a  new  philosophy  for  us.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  aid  we  have  provided  In  the 
past  has  been  for  projects  benefitting  not 
merely  one  country  but  several. 

We  are  assisting  river  development  In  the 
Senegal  River.  Niger  Blver  and  Lake  Chad 
baalns.  We  are  working  with  an  organiza- 
tion of  14  Central  African  nations  to  combat 
measles,  smallpox,  rinderpest  and  bovine 
pneumonia.  In  this  decade,  Ethiopia  and 
four  other  African  countries  have  combined 
with  American  and  British  support,  to  form 
the  Desert  Locust  C3ontrol  Authority,  whose 
effarta  have  been  completely  successful.  We 
have  helped  to  establish  advanced  educa- 
tion institutions,  like  the  regional  h?avy 
equipment  training  center  In  Togo. 

Neither -is  such  a  cooperative  policy  new 
In  the  relations  of  other  countries.  The  na- 
tions of  Weatern  Europe  have  made  striking 
progreu  In  the  past  decade  toward  a  com- 
mon market.  The  leaders  of  Latin  America 
have  Jxiat  pledged  themselves  to  work  toward 
a  similar  goal. 

The  aim  of  our  cooperative  poUcy  Is  sim- 
ple: maximum  benefit  for  all  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa.  We  do  not  seek  to  dictate 
development  priorities  to  recipient  coun- 
tries. The  fact  Is  that  virtually  every  nation 
has  the  same  developmental  priorities  to 
begin  with — the  same  sort  of  priorities  which 
I  described  as  paralleling  the  experience  of 
my  country— education,  transportation,  and 
agricultural  and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Nm"  Is  It  our  «<"«  to  require  rigid  coopera- 
tive groupings.  The  new  nations  of  Africa 
have  varying  links  to  each  other.  River  de- 
velopment may  run  North  and  South;  a 
railroad  may  benefit  two  nations;  a  public 
health  program  may  Involve  14. 


We  shall  look  with  particular  Interest  for 
programs  organized  by  eeclstlng  multilateral 
organizations — the  World  Bank,  the  African 
Development  Bank.  EC^  and  the  OAU.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  welcome  project 
proposals  devised  directly  by  the  partici- 
pating countries.  Indeed,  the  competition 
among  them  may  well  aerve  as  a  spur  and 
thus  Itself  help  bring  the  economies  of 
scale  to  African  development. 

Even  beyond  flexibility,  beyond  economies 
of  scale,  beyond  the  more  beneficial  use  of 
developmental  assistance,  our  new  emphasis 
on  cooperation  among  donors  and  coopera- 
tion among  recipients  can  have  another  re- 
sult, a  result  which  may,  In  the  end,  be  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  can  serve  as  an 
additional  Impulse  toward  African  unity. 

In  my  varloiis  conversations  across  this 
continent  I  have  found  unity  a  goal  that 
is  widely  shared,  and  a  goal  that  is  partic- 
ularly prized  by  yoimg  people.  They  see  their 
young  countries  struggling  against  the 
arbitrary  divisions  Inflicted  by  the  colonial 
period — divisions  created  by  inherited 
boundaries:  divisions  created  by  the  ImpKisl- 
tlon  of  different  Western  languages;  divi- 
sions created  by  different  levels  of  colonial 
development. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  cooperative  development 
that  is  to  me  the  most  hopeful  and  the  most 
exciting.  For  If  it  is  conducted  among  group- 
ings established  by  the  recipient  countries 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  an 
important  force  toward  the  eventual  con- 
quest of  those  arbitrary  divisions. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  this  policy  of 
coordination  among  donors  and  cooperation 
among  recipients  Is  sound.  We  hope  it  will 
be  successful.  But  even  if  it  succeeds  beyond 
our  wildest  expectations  It  can  only  hasten — 
and  not  bring  about— the  emergence  of 
Africa  as  a  community  of  strong  and  confi- 
dent nations,  able  and  willing  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their  people 
and  of  the  world. 

And  that  work,  that  very  dlfBcult  and 
patient  and  Inspired  and  patriotic  work  must 
be  yours.  The  present  leaders  of  Africa  have 
begun  that  work  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
It  will  be  in  your  lifetimes — and  indeed  be- 
cause of  your  lifetimes — that  this  work  will 
come  to  fruition,  that  the  land,  and  the 
people  who  animate  the  land,  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  your  people  will  make  their 
mighty  contribution  to  the  world. 

I  think  of  the  words  of  President  Senghor, 
describing  the  spirit  Africa  can  give  to  the 
world : 

"For  who  would  teach  rhythm  to  a  dead 
world  of  machines  and  guns? 

"Who  would  give  the  cry  of  Joy  to  wake 
the  dead  and  the  bereaved  at  the  dawn? 

"Say,  who  would  give  back  the  memory  of 
life  to  the  man  whose  hopes  are  smashed?" 

I  see,  much  more  clearly  now,  what  he 
means,  Africa  will  not  be  easily  mastered. 
One  has  only  to  see  the  struggle  of  wresting 
crops  from  difficult  soil  and  hostile  climate 
to  know  that  It  has  taken  people  of  character 
to  make  something  of  the  land.  It  has  taken 
courage,  tenacity,  humor,  creativity — in 
short,  spirit. 

What  has  Impressed  me,  then,  about  Africa 
Is  not  so  much  Its  vastcess,  nor  Its  resource 
potential,  nor  its  beauty,  but  Its  people. 

The  foundation  of  Africa  is  the  spirit  of 
its  people. 

Africa  is  on  the  move.  I  knew  that  before 
I  came,  now  I  believe  it. 


INTERCXJEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  aipeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  Louisiana,  a 
State  with  large  shipping  activities  and 
vital  connections  with  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, I  have  watched  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  Increasing  concern  the  suc- 
cession of  crises  in  recent  years  at  Pana- 
ma, which  have  serious  Implications  for 
interoceanic  commerce  and  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

During  this  time,  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  made  many  addresses 
dealing  with  these  matters.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  have  been  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  our  Caribbean  policies,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  question  of  inter- 
oceanic canals  generally. 

The  principal  purposes  of  these  efforts 
have  been  clarification  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icies with  Latin  America  and  the  foster- 
ing of  harmonious  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  to  the 
south  as  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tanre 

Results  have  been  evidenced  by  articles 
in  various  periodicals,  seminars  in  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  thoughtful  resolu- 
tions by  veterans'  and  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, and  a  growing  interest  and 
understanding  over  the  Nation  of  some 
of  the  grave  policy  questions  involved. 

The  magnitude  of  the  source  material 
thus  made  available  is  shown  by  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography  prepared  by 
Representative  Clark  W.  Thompson,  of 
Texas,  former  chairman  In  1949-50  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
the  CT)eration  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
list  of  references  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  2, 
1964,  under  the  title  of  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  of  the  United  States — Documenta- 
tion, 1955-64." 

In  these  connections,  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  was  a  collo- 
quium on  "The  Strategic  Importance  of 
Latin  America"  held  during  July  17  to 
21.  1964.  at  Georgetown  University  under 
the  auspices  of  Its  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  of  which  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  a  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  is  director. 

This  occasion  was  a  memorable  pro- 
ceeding attended  by  notable  personages 
from  Latin  America.  Those  present  in- 
cluded: 

Former  President  Miguel  Aleman  of 
Mexico. 

Mr..  Paulo  Ayres  Pllho  of  the  Institute 
Pinheiros.  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Pedro  Beltr&n,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Peru. 

Mr.  Alberto  Benegas  Lynch,  President 
of  the  Centre  de  Estudlos  Sobre  La  Llb- 
ertad,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Mr.  Alvaro  Femindes  Escalante  of  the 
Movimlento  Costa  Rica  Libre.  San  Jos6. 
Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Fernando  GuiU6n  MartiAez  of  the 
Comlt*  de  Acclon  Ciudadana,  Bogota. 
Colombia. 

Mr.  Patrico  Lasso  Carri6n,  former 
Minister  of  Defense  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Eudoclo  Ravines,  editor  of  Van- 
guardia.  Lima.  Peru. 


Monsefior  Jos6  Joaquin  Salcedo  of  Ac- 
cion  Cultural  Popular,  BogotA.  Colombia. 

His  Excellency,  Enrique  Tejera-Paris, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela  to  the  United 

Adm.  Alberto  Pablo  Vago  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Navy. 

Dr.  Carlos  Urrutia  Aparicio,  former 
Ambeissador  of  Guatemala  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  colloquium  Included  a  like  num- 
ber of  U.S.  officials,  business  leaders,  and 
academic  experts  of  comparable  stature 
in  the  Latin  American  field. 

The  director  of  the  colloquium  was 
Prof.  Norman  A.  Bailey,  of  Queens  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Its  coordinator  was  Dr. 
Donald  M.  Dozer,  distinguished  author 
and  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  for- 
merly historian  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  papers  discussed  dealt  with  the 
military,  strategic,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  factors  in  Inter-American  rela- 
tions. Edited  by  Dr.  Bailey,  these  con- 
tributions were  published  In  1965  for  the 
Center  of  Strategic  Studies  by  Frederick 
A.  Praeger  of  New  York  In  the  book, 
"Latin  America :  Politics,  Economics  and 
Hemispheric  Security,"  as  part  of  the 
Praeger  Special  Studies  in  International 
Policies  and  Public  Affairs. 

Chapter  3  of  this  book  is  a  carefully 
researched  paper  by  Dr.  Dozer  on  "The 
Interoceanic  Canal  Problem  in  the  Amer- 
icas." In  it,  the  author  cuts  through  the 
clouds  of  confusion  that  have  so  often 
featured  writings  about  canal  problems, 
brings  the  key  issues  into  sharp  focus, 
including  the  question  of  our  indispen- 
sable sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  urges  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent, broadly  based  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  to  consider  the  entire  canal 
subject.  Including  its  diplomatic  aspects, 
with  the  view  of  securing  basic  legisla- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Dozer's  paper, 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  is  Invited 
to  an  address  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Schildhauer. 
U.S.  Navy  Reserve,  retired,  on  "The 
Problem  of  a  New  Canal :  The  Best  Solu- 
tion," published  in  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  on  July  13, 1966,  by  Senator  John 
G.  Tower,  of  Texas;  also  to  a  collection 
of  authoritative  addresses  on  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions"  by  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  as  House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  and  containing  a  vast 
store  of  authoritative  and  revealing  in- 
formation. 

The  latest  major  development  in  the 
growing  public  movement  as  regards  the 
canal  question,  which  has  resulted  from 
informed  congressional  leadership,  was 
the  adoption  on  September  1, 1966.  by  the 
American  Legion's  48th  Aimual  Conven- 
tion, after  mature  consideration,  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  following : 

First.  The  continuation  by  the  United 
States  of  its  indispensable  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone; 

Second.  The  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  legislation  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent, broadly  based  Interoceanic 
Canal  Commission,  with  a  mandate  to 
consider  all  tangible  solutions  for  Im- 
provement of  transistimiian  operating 


conditions  and  increasing  traffic  capac- 
ity; and 

Third.  The  deferment  of  all  further 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  about  the 
canal  problem  until  after  such  Com- 
mission is  created  and  makes  its  studies 
and  recommendations. 

This  American  Legion  resolution  close- 
ly follows  the  views  and  reasoning  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Dozer's  paper,  which  reflects 
scholarship,  well -digested  knowledge  and 
vast  experience  in  the  Department  of 
State.  The  long  delay  and  complexities 
in  the  current  treaty  negotiations  with 
Panama  makes  his  paper  both  timely 
and  useful. 

During  the  present  Congress,  Repre- 
sentatives William  R.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Bow,  of  Ohio,  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, HosMER  and  Sisk,  of  California, 
and  I  have  introduced  identical  bills  to 
create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Com- 
mission. 

To  make  Dr.  Dozers  paper,  the  cor- 
related American  Legion  resolution,  and 
the  text  of  my  bill  to  create  the  Indicated 
Commission  readily  available  to  the  re- 
sponsible officials  and  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  I  quote  the  documents  mem- 
tioned  as  part  of  my  remarks; 
Latin  America — Politics,  Economics,  and 
Hemispkesic  Securitt* — The  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Problem  in  the  Americas 

(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 
In  the  nomenclature  of  geopolitics  the 
Western  Hemisphere  consists  of  two  conti- 
nental land  masses  each  of  which  possesses 
Its  own  heartland  and  rimland  areas.  The  two 
continents  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus which,  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
conqulstadores  in  the  American  hemisphere, 
served  as  a  strategic  crossroad  for  the  con- 
quest of  lands  both  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north — Peru  controlling  the  heartland  of 
South  America  and  Louisiana  controlling  the 
great  Mississippi  River  valley,  the  heartland 
of  North  America.  Only  slightly  less  vital  as 
strategic  bases  are  the  Caribbean  Islands 
commanding  the  maritime  approaches  to  the 
isthmus  from  the  east. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  due  directly  to  the 
long-range  commitment  undertaken  by  this 
government  to  construct,  maintain,  operate, 
sanitate,  and  protect  an  isthmian  canal  in 
pursuance  of  the  Hay  Pauncefote  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  1901  and  the  Spooner 
Act  of  1902  authorizing  the  securing  of  a 
canal  route  by  treaty  with  Colombia,  whiph  at 
that  time  was  sovereign  of  the  isthmus.  The 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  located 
at  the  strategic  center  of  the  Americas,  revo- 
lutionized the  political  geography  of  half  the 
world.  The  severing  of  the  isthmus  by  the 
construction  of  the  canal  between  1904  and 
1914  enormously  enhanced  the  Importance 
of  the  Isthmus  by  enabling  the  transit  be- 
tween the  oceans  of  vessels  of  war  and  com- 
merce. Even  before  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  United 
States  had  foreslghtedly  provided  for  a  naval 
base  at  Ouantanamo  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba  to  guard  the  eastward  approach  to  the 
isthmus. 

As  the  canal  was  constructed  by  the  United 
States  the  foreign  policy  of  our  nation  after 
1903  vis-a-vis  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica was  formulated  more  explicitly  than  ever 
before  in  terms  of  the  protection  of  its  inter- 
ests In  that  area,  requiring  that  It  stabilize 
the  countries  of  Central  America  and  rein- 
terpret the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  produce  and 
maintain  stability  there.  One  major  motive — 
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probably  the  most  important  smgle  motive — 
for  the  policy  of  fiscal  control  and  Interven- 
tions supported  by  our  Naval  forces  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed In  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica after  1905,  was  the  protection  of  the  ca- 
nal. For  the  United  States,  the  canal,  because 
o.f  Its  shortening  of  maritime  trade  routes, 
became  the  decisive  focus  of  policy  formula- 
tion toward  the  countries  to  the  south.  In 
both  respects  Its  value  and  indeed  Its  Indls- 
pensablllty  to  the  United  States  were  later 
proved  during  both  world  wars  and  the 
Korean  War. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  greatest 
transportation  facilities  in  the  Americas.  It 
is  primarily  a  commercial  operation,  one  of 
the  largest  in  which  the  United  States  is 
engaged.  As  such,  it  is  required  by  law  "to  be 
self-supporting,  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  Treasury  annually  lor  the  net  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
and  the  basic  annuity  payment  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  and  to  pay  Interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  net  Investment  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  corporation."  The 
present  annuity  of  $1,930,000  consists  of 
•430,000,  which  was  an  adjustment  of  the 
(250.000  annuity  caused  by  devaluation  of 
the  gold  dollar,  and  the  additional  (1,500,000 
borne  by  the  State  Department  budget.  The 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  an  independent 
agency  under  the  President  but  is  currently 
assigned  for  supervision  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  It  Is  not,  however,  a  part  of  either 
the  Army  or  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1950  recommended 
its  transfer  by  Executive  Order  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

For  the  United  States  the  canal  has  been 
characterized  as  the  lifeline  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  backbone  of  its  ocean  com- 
merce. In  1962  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
cargo  carried  through  the  canal  Involved 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
prime  function  of  the  canal  is  the  safe  and 
expeditious  transport  of  vessels  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  Its  Importance  in  this 
respect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  In  1963  it 
furnished  transit  for  11,999  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  war  of  various  nations  on  terms 
of  equality.  Before  and  during  its  construc- 
tion great  danger  to  the  ceinal  was  appre- 
hended from  naval  gunfire,  but  the  canal 
has  been  so  adequately  protected  that  in 
wartime  it  has  suffered  no  damage  from 
either  direct  hits  or  sabotage. 

Reservations  have  been  expressed  since 
World  War  U  as  to  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  In  an  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  intercontinental  baUistic  mis- 
siles, which  have  altered  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern warfare  and  allegedly  Increased  the  vul- 
nerabUity  of  such  stationary  InstaUatlons 
as  the  canal.  The  canal,  it  Is  argued,  will 
have  to  be  defended  by  large  navies  stationed 
far  out  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  or 
from  land  bases  In  the  continental  United 
States.  In  1957,  Hanson  Baldwin  pronounced 
the  canal  Indefensible  In  total  war  and  In 
conflicts  less  than  total  war  lesa  defensible 
and  less  strategic  than  ever  before.  Navy 
planning  Is  based  on  a  two-ooean  navy 
without  reference  to  any  movement  of  naval 
vessels  through  the  canal.  Pui-ther,  it  is 
alleged,  the  usefulness  of  the  canal  to  the 
United  States  U  limited  by  the  mabUity  of 
the  major  United  States  aircraft  carriers  to 
transit  it.  In  aU,  24  United  States  naval  ves- 
sels are  unable  to  squeeze  through  It,  and 
many  commercial  vessels  either  are  too  big 
to  transit  It  or  cannot  go  through  fully 
loaded.  Since  World  War  n  these  and  other 
developments,  particularly  the  Intensified 
anti-United  States  demonstrations  In  Pan- 
ama, have  focused  world  attention  anew 
upon  alternate  canal  possibilities  and  have 
also  revived  proposals  for  a  sea-level  canal 
which.  It  Is  argued,  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
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put  out  of  service  by  sabotage  or  a  nuclear 
explosion  than  the  present  lock  canal. 

The  steps  In  the  procedure  by  which  the 
United  States  undertook  the  construction  of 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  connecting  the 
continents  of  North  and  South  America  are 
well  known.  The  obstacles  presented  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  with  Great 
Britain  had  first  to  be  removed.  The  abro- 
gation of  that  treaty  was  accomplished  In  the 
second  Bay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  giv- 
ing the  United  States  a  free  hand,  as  far  as 
Britain  was  concerned,  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Central  America.  There- 
after a  decision  had  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  as  to  the  most  feasible  route  for  a 
canal  among  four  major  possibilities:  (1) 
the  Tehuantepec  route  through  Mexico,  the 
rights  to  which  the  United  States  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Oadsden  Treaty  of  1863,  (2)  the 
route  following  the  San  Juan  River  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  (3)  the  route 
through  the  Colombian  department  of  Pan- 
ama, and  (4)  the  route  through  Colombia 
from  the  OvUf  of  Dari^n  following  the  Atrato 
River,  thence  across  the  Continental  Divide 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Truando  into  the 
Pacific.  Studies  and  surveys  made  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  John  O.  Walker,  Initially  gave  pref- 
erence to  the  Nicaragua  route,  but  the  Com- 
mlflslon's  recommendation  to  this  effect  was 
subsequently  altered  because  of  the  clearly 
demonstrated  advantages  of  the  Panama 
route  and  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  reor- 
ganized New  Panama  Canal  CompsLny,  which 
was  eager  to  sell  to  the  United  States  Its  con- 
cession to  the  Panama  r^ute.  As  a  result  Con- 
gress passed  the  Spooner  Act  in  1902  which 
authorized  the  President  to  construct  the 
canal  through  Panama  if  he  could  make  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  the  New  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  and  with  Colombia,  of 
which  Panama  was  then  a  department.  The 
arrangements  with  the  Company  were  made, 
the  Company  agreeing  to  sell  all  its  canal 
rights  and  equipment  to  the  United  States 
for  $40  million. 

But  when  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Colombia  for  a  con- 
cession to  build  the  canal  through  Panama, 
he  ran  Into  dlfflcultiee.  Colombia  was  jealous 
of  its  sovereign  prerogatives,  it  was  torn  by 
civil  war,  and  the  Colombian  Senate  unani- 
mously rejected  the  treaty,  as  it  clearly  was 
entitled  to  do  under  the  Colombian  Oon- 
stltatlon.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  then 
diplomatically  Intervened  In  a  Bucceaaful  rev- 
olution In  Panama  and  hastily  concluded 
with  the  new  government,  on  November  18, 
1908,  a  "Convention  for  the  Construction  of 
a  Ship  Canal." 

This  Convention  made  the  United  States 
the  guarantor  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  "In  perpetuity  the  use.  occu- 
pation and  control  of  a  zone"  ten  miles  wide 
across  the  Isthmus  "for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection" of  the  canal,  excepting  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Coldn  at  the  Pacific  and  Carlb- 
^bean  ends  of  the  zone  respectively.  In  Its  key 
Article  m,  which  has  since  been  variously 
Interpreted  and  remains  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, it  gave  the  United  States  "all  the 
rights,  ppwer  and  authority  within  the  zone 
.  .  .  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  ...  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 
In  addition  the  treaty  gave  the  United  States 
full  rights  to  the  water  runoff  In  the  Chagres 
Blver  valley  lying  outside  the  zone  for  navi- 
gation, water-power,  and  other  purposes. 

As  compensation  for  these  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  Panama  $10  million  In  gold 
coin  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  In  full  satisfaction  of  Panama's  claims 
Of  aoTeretgnty  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  $260,- 


000  annually  In  like  gold  coin  beginning  nine 
years  after  ratification  of  the  treaty.  This 
latter  amount  was  to  be  p«ld  to  Panama  by 
the  United  States  as  the  new  owner  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  which  under  Its 
concession  from  Colombia  had  been  liable 
for  annual  payments  In  this  amount. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  acquired, 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1$03,  outright  own- 
ership of  all  land  and  other  property  In  the 
Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from  the  Individual 
owners.  When  the  canal  was  completed  It 
became  poeslble  to  fix  ttie  boundsiry  line 
between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  paralleling  the  canal  axis  five  miles 
from  It  on  each  side.  In  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  1903  these  lines  were  fixed  In  a 
Boundary  Convention  dated  September  2, 
1914,  and  cannot  be  altered  except  by  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty.  The  Panama 
Canal  Zone  consists  of  a  ten-mile  strip  of 
land  and  water  across  the  Isthmus  extending 
five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
the  canal,  the  arms  of  Oatiin  Lake  up  to  the 
100  foot  contour,  and  Madden  Lake  up  to  the 
260  foot  contour.  The  seaward  limits  are 
three  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water. 
The  total  Canal  Zone  area  Is  647.29  square 
miles,  including  89.46  square  miles  of  water 
within  the  3 -mile  limits  and  186.63  square 
miles  of  fresh  water.  The  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  It  are  derived  from  the  grant  from 
the  government  of  Panama  and  purchase 
from  the  individual  property  owners. 

The  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
which  the  United  States  received  from  Pan- 
ama In  the  treaty  and  has  always  exercised 
were  the  conditions  deemed  minimally  nec- 
essary to  warrant  its  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  through  Panama 
rather  than  through  Nicaragua,  for  the 
United  States  could  turn  to  Nicaragua  If  It 
could  not  make  suitable  arrangements  with 
Panama.  The  Isthmian  Oanal  Commission, 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  had 
stipulated  In  Its  report  of  January  18,  1902, 
that,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  canal  nego- 
tiations, "the  grant  [of  the  Canal  Zone) 
must  be  not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  In  per- 
petuity, and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean 
to  ocean  of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  strip  the  United  States  must  have  the 
right  to  enforce  police  regulations,  preserve 
order,  protect  property  rights,  and  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  arc  appropriate  and 
necessary."  ' 

In  conformity  with  the$e  stipulations  the 
Spooner  Act  was  passed  and  the  treaties  with 
both  Colombia  and  later  Panama  were  ne- 
gotiated. In  consideration  of  the  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  obligation  for 
the  perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  both  the  canal  and  the  Panama 
Railroad,  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States  the  right  In  perpetuity  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama 
gave  this  right  In  perpetuity  because  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  operate 
the  Panama  Canal  in  perpetuity. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  should  not 
feel  "g^ullty"  for  taking  undue  advantage  of 
Panama  In  the  1903  treaty.  Its  action  re- 
sponded to  Panamanian  popular  will,  and 
Its  favorable  terms  were  the  Inducement  to 
construct  the  canal  in  Panama  rather  than 
In  Nicaragua,  which  alternative  was  author- 
ized under  the  1902  Spooner  Act.  Nor  should 
It  be  overlooked  that  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama grew  out  of  the  movement  for  an 
Isthmian  Canal.  It  could  never  have  gained 
Its  Independence  except  for  the  guaranty  of 
the  United  States,  and  If  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  Isthmus,  Panama 
might  again  be  absorbed  by  Colombia,  es- 
pecially since  the  United  States  abandoned 
Its  guaranty  of  Panama's  Independence  In 
1936.  This  contingency  was  anticipated  In 
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Article  XXIV  of  the  treaty  of  1903,  which 
specifically  provides  that  in  the  event  that 
Panama  should  enter  any  union  or  confeder- 
ation of  states  the  rights  of  the  Umted 
States  shall  not  be  "lessened  or  Impaired." 

A  grant  by  one  nation  to  another  such  as 
the  grant  by  Panama  to  the  United  States 
in  1903,  of  the  right  to  exercise  sovereignty 
"in  perpetuity"  over  a  part  of  a  nation's 
territory,  is  anomalous  in  international  law; 
the  treaty  of  1903  is  probably  unique.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  the  treaty  with  Panama 
has  been  criticized  on  this  ground  and  also 
on  the  ground  that  It  allegedly  had  its  origin 
in  a  kind  of  conspiratorial  action  which  was 
responsible  for  establishing  Panama  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Panama's  claim  to  the 
right  to  dispose  of  a  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  was  clouded  by  the  dubious  nature  of 
the  clrciunstances  under  which  she  had 
achieved  her  Independence  and  gained  con- 
trol over  the  zone.  In  international  law  her 
claim  was  inferior  to  that  of  Colombia,  as  the 
United  States  Itself  recognized  by  concluding 
the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  with  Colombia 
in  1914  giving  Colombia  special  canal  privi- 
leges and  a  grant  of  (25  million. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  Canal  Zone 
grant  made  by  Panama  to  the  United  States 
has  been  the  subject  of  acute  controversy  on 
many  occasions,  especially  since  the  1930s. 
Some  of  the  provisions  (but  not  Article  III) 
of  the  treaty  of  1903  have  been  modified  In 
new  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  concluded  in  1936  and  1965.  In  the 
treaty  of  1936.  the  United  States  renounced 
Its  guaranty  of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  but  neither  in  the  treaty 
of  1936  nor  In  the  treaty  of  1955  has  It  agreed 
to  any  redefinition  of  its  fundamental  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  in  the  Canal  Zone  dif- 
ferent from  those  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of 
1903 — Article  III  of  which  therefore  remains 
the  basis  for  the  United  States  position  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

One  interpretation  of  Article  m  is  based  on 
the  legal  distinction  between  the  historic 
term  "sovereignty"  and  the  concept  of  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty,  which  is  synonymous 
only  with  Jurisdiction.  By  that  article,  so  the 
argument  runs,  the  United  States  was  not 
granted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone:  it 
was  granted  only  Jurisdiction,  but  a  Juris- 
diction which  continues  "in  perpetuity"  and 
which,  tmder  the  treaty.  Includes  the  right  to 
exercise  all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority 
within  the  zone  "which  It  would  possess  and 
exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign  ...  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority." 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated between  Secretary  Hay  and  the  Pana- 
manian envoy,  Philippe  Bunau-Varllla,  the 
United  States  could  probably  have  bought 
the  Canal  Zone  outright  so  eager  were  the 
agents  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Panamanian  revolutionists  to  have  a 
canal  constructed  by  the  United  States 
across  the  Isthmus.  That  the  United  States 
was  not  granted  sovereignty  In  Article  III  Is 
shown,  It  is  alleged,  by  the  argument  that  It 
would  not  have  obligated  Itself  to  pay  to 
Panama  an  annuity  on  the  zone  beginning 
nine  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
In  other  words,  It  was  granted  Jurisdiction 
or  the  right  to  act  In  a  sovereign  capacity  in 
perpetuity  in  the  zone,  but  not  sovereignty 
In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  as  understood 
in  international  law.  Presumably  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Panama  continued,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  abeyance  in  perpetuity,  Panama 
meanwhile  collecting  an  annual  "rental"  for 
the  perpetual  alienation  of  its  Jurisdiction 
over  the  zone.  By  the  treaty  of  1903,  Panama 
in  full  exercise  of  her  sovereign  authority 
forfeited  forever  her  right  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  claim  of  Panama  to  the  retention  of 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  Is  undoubtedly 
strengthened  by  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nuity and  also  by  the  Increase  In  the  annual 


payments  which  the  United  States  has  sub- 
sequently made — to  $430,000  In  1930  and 
$1,930,000  In  1955,  thus  apparently  recogniz- 
ing that  It  does  not  possess  legal  sovereignty 
over  the  zone.  Panama  hu  insisted  since 
1904  that  in  the  treaty  of  1903  It  granted  to 
the  United  States  only  a  delegated  and  re- 
vocable jurisdiction  limited  to  matters  per- 
taining exclusively  to  "the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  said  canal."  As  early  as  1904  Pan- 
ama claimed  the  right  to  control  all  ports, 
Including  ports  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish customs  houses  and  postal  service  on 
the  ground  that  such  agencies  were  not  con- 
nected with  "the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection"  of  the 
canal.  Then  and  subsequently  Panama  has 
insisted  that  the  treaty,  by  using  the  phrase 
"as  If  It  were  sovereign,"  plainly  did  not  In- 
tend to  grant  sovereign  rights  to  the  United 
States  In  j  the  Canal  Zone.  If  Panama  had 
Intended  to  cede  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  only  two  articles,  according  to  the 
Panamanian  argument,  would  have  been 
necessary  In  the  treaty:  "one  specifying  the 
thing  sold  and  the  other  expressing  the  price 
of  the  sale." 

Panama  has  never  demanded  mere  "titular 
sovereignty"  In  the  Canal  Zone  but  rather 
full  and  unconditional  sovereignty.  When 
the  phrase  titular  sovereignty  was  first  used. 
It  was  seemingly  accepted  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Administration,  but  only  inform- 
ally and  temporarily  In  order  to  abate  Pana- 
manian grievances  and  facilitate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal;  It  was  simply  under- 
stood to  exclude  all  Panamanian  Jurisdiction 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  mean  only  sov- 
ereignty of  a  reversionary  character  that 
could  never  come  into  effect  unless  the 
United  States  should  abandon  the  canal. 
But  in  1924,  a  decade  after  the  canal  was 
completed,  Panama  was  explicitly  told  by 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  that 
the  United  States  would  not  limit  "its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  under 
Article  in  of  the  treaty  of  1903  as  If  it  were 
sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  sovereign  rights  or  authority 
on  the  part  of  Panama."  The  Panamanian 
dr.ifter  of  the  treaty  of  1903,  Bunau-Varllla, 
concerned  about  the  continuing  controversy 
over  the  question  of  technical  sovereignty, 
wrote  In  1913:  "After  mature  thought  I  rec- 
ognized that  if  I  enumerated  In  succession 
the  various  attributes  of  sovereignty  granted, 
I  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  In  the  Senate  some 
other  attributes  asked  for.  To  cut  short  any 
possible  debate  I  decided  to  grant  a  conces- 
sion of  sovereignty  en  bloc." 

But  this  "concession  of  sovereignty  en 
bloc."  as  Bunau-Varllla  described  It,  only 
started  the  debate,  which  continues  to  the 
present.  When  the  United  States  negotiated 
the  new  treaties  in  1936  and  1955  It  made 
no  change  In  the  original  Article  HI  of  the 
treaty  of  1903.  but  rather  confirmed  it,  and 
as  these  treaties  were  duly  ratified  by  the 
Panamanian  government  the  continuing 
force  of  this  article  can  be  considered  to  be 
acceptable  to  Panama.  The  conclusion  must 
be  reached  that  in  the  matter  of  Juridical 
status  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  constitutionality 
acquired  pursuant  to  law,  treaty,  and  pur- 
chase from  individual  propery  owners. 

But  whether  the  United  States  is  techni- 
cally sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  in  the 
legal  sense,  it  is  clearly  entitled  under  the 
treaty  of  1903  to  exercise  all  sovereign  rights 
in  the  zone  "to  the  entire  exclusion"  of  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  forever  or  until  the  United  States 
Itself  relinquishes  the  exercise  of  those  sov- 
ereign rights.  In  which  case  they  will  revert 
to  Panama  and  to  no  other  nation,  for  Co- 
lombia's claims  to  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
were  extinguished  In  the  Thomaon-Urrutla 
treaty  of  1914.  ratified  in  1922.  The  exercise 


of  complete  sovereignty  over  the  zone,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority,  is  essential  to  the 
successful  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  United  States  therefore  Is  entitled  to 
exercise  full  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
is  accountable  to  no  other  nation  and  to  no 
international  entity  for  Its  exercise  of  that 
control.  The  report  that  was  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  administration  of  the 
Canal  2k>ne  as  a  "non-self-governing"  or 
"occupied"  territory  represented  an  egre- 
gious If  not  a  willful  misinterpretation  of 
the  status  of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  weakened  the  position  of  the 
United  States  there. 

The  value  of  the  Canal  can  of  course  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  by  hostile  action 
against  it  based  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
In  the  years  since  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  1903,  Panamanian  nationalist 
politicians  have  repeatedly  used  the  United 
States  and  its  position  In  the  Canal  Zone  as 
targets  against  which  they  could  direct  pub- 
lic resentment  for  their  own  political  ends. 
The  United  States  appears  to  be  able  to 
do  little  to  counter  this  resentment  by 
pointing  to  the  countervailing  advantages 
which  Panama  derives  from  the  Canal. 
The  Panama  Canal  Is  the  largest  single 
source  of  Income  and  employment  for 
Panama.  The  outflow  of  money  from 
United  States  agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  In  1963  amounted  to  approximately 
$92  million,  paid  directly  in  salaries,  retire, 
ment  and  disability  payments,  and  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  In  addition  to  many 
indirect  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  In  1963  approximately  11,000 
Panamanians  were  employed  In  the  zone  as 
compared  with  4,000  Americans.  The  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  In  Panama  ex- 
ceed the  entire  budget  of  Panama  by  about 
$14  million.  Because  of  these  and  other  bene- 
fits which  Panama  receives  from  the  canal, 
the  economy  of  Panama  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est In  Latin  America.  The  Income  from  Canal 
Zone  agencies  has  given  Panama  the  high- 
est per  capita  Income  In  Latin  America,  and. 
if  the  United  States  continues  to  operate  the 
canal,  this  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

The  question  of  sovereignity  can  be  used  as 
a  profitable  political  slogan  and  has  been 
made  to  embody  all  the  frustrations  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  One  such  frustration 
arose  out  of  the  distinction  which  the  United 
States  began  to  make,  for  valid  reasons,  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal,  between 
the  gold  and  silver  employees — the  former 
being  the  white  United  States  employees  who 
were  paid  In  gold,  and  the  latter  the  Panama- 
nians or  black  West  Indian  laborers  who 
were  paid  In  silver.  This  distinction  fol- 
lowed the  traditional  pattern  of  United 
States  treatment  of  local  employees  In  its 
embassies,  consulates,  and  other  mstalla- 
tlons  In  countries  around  the  world.  It  was 
particularly  resented  by  the  Panamanians 
as  having  overtones  of  racial  discrimination. 
General  McSherry,  who  was  sent  to  Panama 
to  investigate  this  complaint  after  World 
War  II.  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
dual-rate  system,  and  in  1948  the  silver  and 
gold  roll  designations  were  replaced  by  two 
new  categories:  "United  States  rate"  and 
"local  rate."  In  October  1953  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Panama  in  a 
Joint  statement  recognized  the  principle  of 
equality  of  job  opportunity  and  treatment 
for  Panamanians  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  this 
principle  was  embodied  In  a  memorandiun 
accompanying  the  treaty  of  1955,  which,  how- 
ever, for  security  reasons  reserved  certain 
positions  to  United  States  citizens.  Panama 
has  continued  to  charge  discrimination 
against  Panamanians  under  this  reservation 

So  far  as  the  United  States  annuity  pay- 
ment to  Panama  is  concerned,  the  treaty  of 


1936  increasing  the  payment  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000  simply  took  cognizance  that  the 
United  States  had  gone  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  undertook  to  continue  the  payment 
at  a  value  equivalent  to  gold.  The  treaty  of 
1955,  which  raised  the  annual  payment  to 
$1,930,000,  legally  inhibited  any  further  de- 
mand on  Panama's  part  for  an  mcrease  in  the 
annuity.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  canal  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1963  amounted  to  only 
$2.4  million;  Panama's  annuity  of  $1,930,000 
represented  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  canal.  But  this  amount  has 
not  satisfied  the  Panamanians.  They  are  de- 
manding at  least  one-half  the  gross  revenue 
from  the  canal,  which  In  1959  amovmted  to 
$87  million.  Panama  Is  thus  claiming  at 
least  equal  partnership  with  the  United 
States  in  the  canal. 

A  turning  point  In  the  Panama  controversy 
came  with  the  Suez  crisis  which  resulted  in 
the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  by 
Egypt  and  which  stirred  up  agitation  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Charges 
that  the  United  States  was  playing  the  role 
of  Imperialistic  power  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
exploiting  a  Panamanian  resource  for  its 
own  benefit  were  intensified.  The  Panama- 
nians clamored  for  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  government  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  For  this  reason  their  demand  for  the 
privilege  of  raising  the  Panamanian  Sag 
alongside  the  United  States  fiag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  assumed  considerable  importance  for 
them  and  became  a  rallying  point  for  na- 
tionalist and  anti-United  States  elements  in 
Panama.  In  November  1959  some  of  them 
tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  Canal  Zone 
In  order  to  plant  the  Panamanian  flag  there 
as  a  symbol  of  Panama's  sovereignty.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Livingston  Merchant,  on 
a  visit  to  Panama,  stated  officially  that  "the 
United  States  recognizes  that  titular  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  remains  in  the 
Government  of  Panama."  This  announce- 
ment was  followed  immediately  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Canal  Zone  by  a  second  mob  and 
the  presentation  of  an  official  request  by  the 
Panamanian  government  to  be  allowed  to 
fly  Its  flag  In  the  zone.  President  Elsenhower 
in  a  press  conference  soon  afterward  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  allow  "vlBual  evi- 
dence that  Panama  does  have  titular  sover- 
eignty over  the  region."  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  Washington  passed  a  resolu- 
tion (by  vote  of  381  to  12)  objecting  to  the 
proposal  to  allow  the  Panamanian  flag  to  be 
flown,  but  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
proceeded  nevertheless  to  announce  by  Exec- 
utive authority  (September  17,  1960)  that  It 
would  allow  the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  fiown 
alongside  the  United  States  flag  at  a  desig- 
nated place  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  national  flag  is  the  symbol  of  sover- 
eignty. Under  the  1903  treaty,  sovereign 
rights  were  vested  in  the  United  States  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  any  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty by  Panama.  The  official  display  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone  Is  therefore 
contrary  to  direct  treaty  provisions,  and  the 
display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  inevitably  produced  confusion,  dis- 
order, and  insistent  claims  by  Panama  that 
it  confirms  recognition  of  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  by  the  United  States. 

Panaima  has  never  claimed  only  titular 
sovereignty  in  the  zone  and  the  Panama- 
nians and  their  government  have  taken  maxl- 
mvixa  advantage  of  recognition  of  their  titu- 
lar sovereignty  by  the  United  States  to  claim 
the  full  sovereignty  to  which  they  feel  they 
are  entitled.  The  action  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  was  interpreted  in  Panama 
as  a  complete  reversal  of  the  United  States' 
position  on  the  question  of  sovereignty,  for 
the  flying  of  the  flag  is  obviously  one  of  the 
sovereign  rights  which  Panama  agreed  in 
the  treaty  of  1903  never  again  to  exercise. 
This  action  was  regarded  as  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
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Zone  and  It  has^stnce  been  used  as  a  lever  to 
extract  further  concessions  from  the  United 
States,  Including  the  concession  of  author- 
Ity  to  fly  their  flag  at  other  places  In  the 
Canal  Zone  where  the  nnlted  States  flag  Is 
flown.  It  has  also  made  It  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  defend  Its  position  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  there 
by  means  of  force. 

President  Kennedy  met  with  President 
Roberto  Chlarl  of  Panama  In  June  1962  and 
agreed  that  arrangements  would  be  made 
"for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags  in  an 
appropriate  way  In  the  Canal  Zone."  Sub- 
sequently the  Joint  Commission  created  by 
the  two  governments  reached  an  agreement 
that  both  flags  woiild  be  flown  In  the  Canal 
Zone  wherever  the  United  States  flag  was 
flown  by  civilian  authorities.  In  piursuance 
of  this  agreement,  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  opened 
a  new  hornets'  neet  when,  on  December  30, 
1963,  he  authorized  the  Panamanian  flag  to 
be  flown  alongside  the  United  States  flag 
at  seventeen  selected  sites  in  the  zone.  Al- 
ready both  flags  were  flying  at  eleven  differ- 
ent sites  in  the  zone.  The  Governor  an- 
nounced that  six  additional  sites  would  be 
selected  and  that  the  United  States  flag 
woTild  thereafter  not  be  flown  at  certain  des- 
ignated sites,  one  of  which  was  the  Balboa 
High  School.  This  action  did  not  satisfy  the 
Panamanians  because  they  wanted  their 
flag  flown  at  all  the  places  where  the  United 
States  flag  had  previously  been  flown  in  the 
zone  by  civilian  authorities,  and  It  was  re- 
sented by  the  North  Americans  In  the  zone 
who  did  not  like  to  have  the  United  States 
flag  removed  from  places  where  it  bad  for- 
merly flown.  The  students  at  the  Balboa 
High  School  hoisted  the  flag,  and  violence 
ensued  on  January  9  when  Panamanian  stu- 
dents invaded  the  Canal  Zone  and  tried  to 
mount  their  flag  In  front  of  the  high  school. 
They  had  already  Informed  the  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs  of  their  Intention  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  zone,  and  immediately  after 
they  returned  from  the  zone  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  Panama.  For 
more  than  three  days  while  the  rioting  con- 
tinued the  Panamanian  authorities  made 
no  attempt  to  control  the  violence.  It  re- 
sulted in  more  than  100  United  States  cas- 
ualties, both  civilian  and  military,  includ- 
ing four  killed. 

At  the  height  of  the  rioting,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Cyrus  Vance, 
announced  that  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
would  continue  to  fly  the  United  States  flag 
outside  the  public  schools  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  that  In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  the 
Panamanian  flag  would  be  flown  along  with 
laiat  of  the  United  States  at  these  places.  The 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  Immedi- 
ately went  to  Panama  and  Initiated  efforts  to 
harmonize  the  dUBcultles  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  making,  among  others, 
the  recommendation  (1)  that  the  bcurricades 
that  the  United  States  had  raised  to  block 
traffic  across  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas  {Tht 
Thatcher  Perry  Bridge)  crossing  the  Canal 
Should  be  removed,  and  (2)  that  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  which  Panama  bad  broken,  should 
be  re-established.  But  Panama,  on  January 
31.  preferred  charges  before  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  that  the 
United  States  had  committed  an  "unpro- 
voked armed  attack  against  the  territory" 
and  the  people  of  Panama,  Invoked  Articles 
8  and  9  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  and  called  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Organ  of  OonsiUtatlon  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  In 
case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  otf  the 
aggression. 

The  anti-United  States  agitation  has  been 
inspired  in  part  by  the  resentment  of 
Panamanian  business  Interests  toward  the 
competition  offered  by  the  oommlssaries  and 


industrial  establishments  operating  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  Several  concessions  to  Panama 
on  this  point,  limiting  the  oiperatlons  of  theli 
competitive  bxislness  enterprises  In  the  zone, 
were  made  In  the  treaty  of  1955,  but  they 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  Panama.  Finally,  In 
1959,  In  order  to  give  maximum  benefit  to 
Panama's  economy,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Defense  agreed  to  purchase  either  In  Panama 
or  in  the  United  States  all  their  suppUes, 
except  gasoline,  required  for  their  operations 
in  the  Oanal  Zone,  thus  requiring  them  to 
pass  through  either  Panamanian  or  United 
States  customs. 

The  assaults  upon  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  Panama  serve  well  the  Com- 
munist objectives  of  breaking  lines  of  com- 
munication and  enlarging  the  area  of  world 
conflict.  The  natlonallBt  agitation  In  Panama, 
aggravated  by  Castroltes  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Arab  nations,  against  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone 
has  directed  attention  afresh  to  alternative 
canal  routes,  particularly  ( 1 )  the  Nlc&raguan 
route  through  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  (2)  the  Atrato  River  route 
through  Colombia. 

In  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua In  1914  the  United  States  acquired  "In 
perpetuity"  exclusive  right*  to  construct. 
operate,  maintain,  and  defend  an  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  by  a  Nlcaraguan  route  In  ex- 
change for  three  million  dollars.  A  new  sur- 
vey of  this  route  made  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Congressional  Committee  in  1960  re- 
ported the  cost  of  a  Nlcaraguan  lock-canal 
at  over  four  billion  dollars  and  a  Nlcaraguan 
sea-level  canal  completely  Impracticable. 
Nicaragua,  as  one  of  the  two  places  on  the 
American  isthmus  where  the  elevation  Is 
lowest,  has  been  the  historic  rival  of  Panama 
for  a  canal  route.  Competent  engineers  who 
have  studied  the  construction  of  a  Nicaragua 
canal  have  always  contemplated  the  use  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  as  part  otf  the  canal.  This 
lake  Is  about  105  feet  above  sea  level  and 
has  an  area  of  approximately  3.000  square 
miles.  A  canal  utilizing  the  natural  features 
of  the  Nicaragua  site  wonld  have  to  make 
use  of  this  lake  and  the  valley  of  the  San 
Juan  River  flowing  from  tt.  and  this  would 
be  a  high-level  lake  and  lock  type  with  a 
summit  level  of  110  feet.  The  Idea  of  a  canal 
at  sea  level  at  Nicaragua  Is  not  realistic;  It 
would  have  to  Ignore  Lake  Nicaragua  and 
pass  around  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
at  sea  level  and  be  protected  from  Inunda- 
tion from  the  lake  by  high  levees.  A  new 
isthmian  canal  wherever  located,  if  properly 
designed,  would  have  greater  capacity  and 
might  divert  traffic  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
making  final  liquidation  of  the  latter  In- 
evitable. Moreover,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  defend  both  cansls.  thus  doubling 
the  defenses  for  protection  of  two  weak 
points. 

New  surveys  of  the  Atrato  River  route  have 
just  been  begun,  although  several  such  sur- 
veys have  previously  been  made,  the  last  as 
recently  as  1948.  But  before  a  canal  can  be 
constructed  through  either  Nicaragua  or 
Colombia,  new  treaties  not  only  with  these 
countries  but  also  with  Costa  Rica  and  pos- 
sibly El  Salvador  and  Honduras  will  have 
to  be  negotiated.  The  Bryan -Chamorro  Treaty 
with  Nicaragua  for  a  canal  at  that  location 
is  a  general  agreement  that  would  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  one  or  more  additional 
treaties.  Conventions  would  also  have  to  be 
concluded,  certainly  with  Costa  Rica,  prob- 
ably also  with  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  con- 
cerning defense.  If  the  United  States  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  route,  as  Senator  Mansfield  Is  propos- 
ing, it  would  also  have  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  with  Mexico,  for  it  abandoned  Its 
rights  to  the  Tehuantepee  route  In  1937. 

The  construction  of  a  new  canal  of  sea- 
level  design  in  Central  America,  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  tranalsthmlan  canal  wher- 


ever it  may  be  located,  would  require  new 
treaties  negotiated  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  concessions  which  It 
has  already  made  to  Panama  since  1936,  Is 
In  an  extremely  weak  negotiating  position. 
Under  existing  circumstances  any  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  an- 
other country  will  provide  only  a  minimum 
of  United  SUtes  control,  greatly  Impairing 
the  authority  essential  for  efficient  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  a  canal.  Moreover,  if  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  Panama  are  not  fully 
protected,  it  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  country  will  invest  the 
vast  sums  required  In  a  project  certain  to 
be  lost. 

Besides  the  renewed  Interest  in  alternate 
canal  routes  to  rival  the  Panama  Canal,  other 
suggestions  that  have  been  either  revived 
or  newly  presented  to  solve  the  United 
States-Panama  problem  include  (1)  the  In- 
ternationalization of  the  canal,  (2)  the  ad- 
mission of  Panama  as  a  new  state  In  the 
Union,  and  (3)  outright  purchase  of  the  "en- 
tire Central  American  half  of  the  Republic 
from  the  zone's  present  eastern  border  to  the 
Costa  Rlcan  frontier."  The  Internatlonallz.i- 
tlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  urgea  by 
such  different  Individuals  as  Victor  Raiil 
Haya  de  la  Torre  and  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. Senator  Morse  of  Oregon  Insists  that 
the  United  States  cannot  favor  "the  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  waterways  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  then  take  the  position 
that  we  have  some  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine 
In  the  United  States  that  prevents  any  Inter- 
nationalization of  waters  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  With  reference  to  the  old  idea 
of  admitting  Panama  as  a  state.  Congress- 
men who  have  made  this  proposal  acknowl- 
edge that  the  principal  obstacle  would  be 
nationalism  In  Panama,  which  has  a  long 
history  going  far  back  Into  the  nineteenth 
century  and  which  has  become  particularly 
strong  since  World  War  II. 

The  success  of  Egypt  in  nationalizing  the 
Suez  Canal,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  stimulated  the  demands  among  Pana- 
manltui  students,  nationalists,  and  Commu- 
nists for  the  nationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  But  only  the  most  irrational  Pana- 
manian nationalist  can  believe  that  Panama 
herself  should  own  and  is  capable  of  operat- 
ing the  canal.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  needed  Improvements  of 
the  oanal  to  meet  the  demands  of  interna- 
tional commerce  by  the  year  2000  amounts 
to  $61  million,  which  is  clearly  beyond  the 
financial  resources  of  Panama.' 

Alternative  suggestions,  calculated  to  di- 
vest the  United  States  of  its  unilateral  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  internationalization  of  the  canal 
under  the  auspices  of  either  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  past  experience  in  International 
control  does  not  presage  success  for  such 
control  over  the  canal  whether  under  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  or  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Besides,  International  control  would 
forfeit  the  large  financial  Investment  and  the 
considerable  security  Interest  which  the 
United  States  has  In  the  canal.  The  United 
States  has  paid  more  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  both  initially  and  subsequently,  than 
for  any  other  territory  over  which  It  exer- 
cises or  has  exercised  sovereign  control.  In- 
cluding the  purchase  price,  the  annual  pay- 
ments, and  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
all  private  property  owners  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Canal  Zone  has  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  $144.5  million,  as  com- 
pared with  only  $7,200,000  for  Alaska,  $6,674,- 
057  for  Florida,  $15,000,000  for  Louisiana, 
$15,000,000  for  the  Mexican  Cession,  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  The  total 


•  U.S.,  Congress,  Report  on  a  Long-Range 
Program  for  Isthmian  Canal  Transits,  86th 
Cong..  2d  SC8S„  1960,  Rept.  1960.  p.  32. 
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cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  Importance  to  the  United  States— politically      Zone  Government.  Seldom  Is  an  ambassador, 

reoorted    by    the    Deputy    Secretary    of    the  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amer-      concerned  with  problems  of  diplomatic  reia- 

Armv   Harrv  C   McPherson,  Jr.,  on  March  31.  lea,  economically  to  United  States  commerce,      tlons  with  a  truculent  Panamanian  govern- 

iQfl4  la  as  follows-  ai^d  mUltarlly  In  limited  war.  If  It  Is  lost  to     ment  and  with  his  own  official  security,  qual- 

.     ,               *'  Muu.  /»,«»*«  the  United  States  our  country  will  suffer     ifled  to  speak  on  basic  Panama  Canal  ques- 

"■^  f  'J^,?*''"*                   (treaty  irreparable  damage  throughout  Latin  Amer-      tlons.  nor  can  a  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 

of    .1903)      -----—— -------  eio,uuo.uuu  j^^    j^  ^^jj  j^^  whatever  support  and  sym-      be  expected  to  know  all  the  minute  questions 

*",^^i^'o«  l^QRjn                       -in  i<io  ooo  pathy  It  still  retains  in  this  hemisphere.  The      faced   by  an   ambassador.   The   problems   of 

1903, 1936,  and  1956) 30,150,000  ^^51^^  qj  ^^e  United  States  position  in  Pan-     the  Commander-in-Chief   and   naval   Com- 

Property  transfers.  ^^^  besides  seriously  handicapping  this  na-     mandant  are  mlUtary  and  naval. 

In  Panama   city  and  ixjion,  ^^^^  ^^^  wartime  operations  and  interrupting         If  these  representatives  are  unable  to  agree, 

1943    .-..--.- 11,  (o»,woo  ^^^j   supply    lines,   produces   worldwide   re-      and  one  voice  on  Panama  Canal  questions  U 

Water  system  In  Panama  City  percussions  and,  in  particular,  adverse  effects      necessary,   that  voice  should  be  the  Oover- 

andCol6n     .  -       — -           ^' ^^°  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America      nor's— as  Illustrated  in  1905-06  when  Oov- 

Under  trea^  of  1956 — -    22,260,500  «                                                                      ^,^^^    charles    E.    Magoon    also    served    as 

Colombia    (1922)            -----    -ss,  000, 000  ^^  over-all  Interoceanlc  canal  question     Minister  to  Panama.  Certainly  no  ambassa- 

CompagnleNouvelledu  Canal  de  has  been  complicated  by  the  recent  exhuma-      dor    should    be    permitted    to    commit    the 

Panama  (1904)                  -----     *0- 299' 2?°  tion  of  the  corpse  of  the  1945-18  Issue  over      United   States    to   any   policy    affecting    the 

Private  titles,  stocks,  and  claims       4,  728,  889  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j    ^^^^  advocates  of  a  canal  at      maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 

_  .   ,                                          14A  R«R  "171  sea  level  contending  for  this  predetermined      tectlon  of  the  Panama  Canal   until  he  has 

Total    --. i*»,  000.  o#i  design  regardless  of  the  costs  or  consequences     received  Instructions  on  these  matters  from 

The  total  Investment  of  the  United  States  and  despite  the  rigorous  clarlflcatlons  in  higher,  responsible  authorities. 
In  the  canal  and  defense  installations  there  1947-50  of  the  fallacies  In  the  security  hy-  The  attention  that  U  currently  being  given 
is  estimated  at  $3  billion.  International  con-  pothesls  upon  which  it  is  based.  Many  leading  to  alternative  canal  routes,  though  It  may 
trol  and  operation  of  the  canal  would  make  experts  in  nuclear  warfare  and  canal  prob-  be  diplomatically  tiseful  in  applying  Pjes- 
Its  defense  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  lems  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  atomic  sure  on  Panama,  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
other  powers  having  only  a  minimal  or  poe-  bomb  Is  Irrelevant  In  the  planning  of  navl-  detract  from  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
s'bly  even  a  destructive  Interest  in  the  canal,  gatlonal  projects;  that  such  projects  cannot  and  modernizing  the  Panama  Canal  as  in- 
United  Nations  control,  for  example,  would  be  defended  by  passive  defense  measures  em-  dispensable  to  the  safety  and  the  economy 
entrust  its  defense  In  part  to  CommunUt-  bodied  In  design;  and  that  their  defense  of  the  United  States.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
bloc  countries  and  would  give  them  an  In-  against  enemy  attack,  like  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  reach  the  limit  ol  Its 
comparable  leverage  to  use  against  the  secu-  seaports,  airports,  railroads,  highways,  and  capacity  by  the  year  2000.  Attention  must 
rity  and  stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  other  productive  facilities  of  our  country,  therefore  be  given  to  meeting  the  ever-m- 
thus  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  well  depends  upon  the  combined  military,  naval,  creasing  demands  for  the  use  of  interoceanlo 
as  inter-American  agreements  for  the  defense  air,  and  industrial  might  of  the  United  transit  faclUties  across  the  Central  Amert- 
of  the  hemisphere  The  evidence  Is  conclu-  States.  Protection  of  the  canal  against  sabo-  can  isthmus.  The  fallacy  of  constructing  a 
sue  that  Soviet  strategy  alms  at  control  over  tage,  which  Is  largely  an  administrative  mat-  sea-level  isthmian  canal,  of  converting  tne 
international  waterways,  particularly,  the  ter,  Involved  effective  fences,  floodlights,  canal  Into  the  "Straits  of  Panamas  has  been 
Suez  Canal  the  Danube,  the  Dardanelles,  the  guards,  and  Identification  precautions.  repeatedly  exposed— the  major  difficulties  oe- 
<itraltB  of  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Panama  In  the  broadest  sense,  however,  the  Panama  ing  the  differential  in  tidewater  level  "de- 
canal. The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  strategic  artery  Canal,  like  every  other  defense  Installation  twen  the  Caribbean  and  "**_r**^°^^*~" 
of  International  trade  and  Inter-Amerlcan  de-  and  Industrial  center  of  the  United  States,  and  the  enormous  earth-moving  operation 
fense  and  In  the  Interest  of  both  must  con-  has  become  more  vulnerable  since  the  devel-  which  would  be  reqtiired. 
tlnue  to  be  controlled,  maintained,  operated,  opment  of  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  The  The  term  sea-level  canal  Is  a  misnomer. 
sanitated,  and  protected  by  the  United  States,  canal  presents  few  defense  problems  differ-  for  It  would  require  tidal  locks  "  well  as 
Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  De-  ent  from  those  of  other  transportation  and  flood-control  reservoirs  and  dUes.  The  ai>»^- 
cember  1918-  Industrial  centers  of  the  nation.  Any  type  of  natlng  currents  through  such  a  canal,  at- 
•The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Interna-  canal  can  be  destroyed  by  nuclear  weapons,  talnlng  a  maximum  velocity  of  approximately 
tlonallzed  It  Is  our  canal;  we  buUt  it;  we  if  the  latter  are  allowed  to  strike.  These  facts  four  and  o^if-*!^^,  ^'^°*t-.'!^^  h«tv,^iri^ 
fortified  It  and  we  will  protect  It,  and  we  will  do  not  make  the  canal  any  less  Important  necessary  massive  lateral  dikes  o^  «>?"»  "°~ 
not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  It  In  war.  In  to  the  United  States  but  highlight  the  point  for  flood  cojitrcLBesldM  there  »«i;e  P^ 
time  of  peace,  all  nations  shall  use  it  alike,  that  the  defense  of  the  canal  Is  a  function  lems  caused  by  V"^  '°'^™l"Sa«iltudr^ 
but  in  time  of  war  our  interest  at  once  be-  of  the  over-all  defense  responsibility  of  the  possible  sUdes  of  t^^*^"*  ^,f|So "  of "  tra° - 
comes  dominant  "  United  States  and  cannot  be  assured  merely      the  danger  of  prolonged  Interruption  01  trai 

The  United  States  cannot  discharge  its  re-      by  modifying  Its  design  features  under  pre-      flc.  .    .       „, ^.,„t  t,i,ri^r  war- 

sponslbllitles  for  the  Panama  Canal  with  less  Wxt  of  security.                                                            In  the  oPl"i°°  °'^^^,^**^*  f^^fcISIl 

control  and  jurUdlctlon  than  that  to  which  The  paramount  function  of  the  Panama     fare  experts  a'^'*  P^y*'^";!** '  ff  ^  J^J^ -°L!r^l 

It  is  entitled  under  the  treaty  of  1903.  The  Canal  Is  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  commerce  and     can  be  d«troyed  by  mlUtary  bomh^^^ 

Panama  Canal  Is  no  ordinary  enterprise  but  navigation   and  to  provide  the   tolls  which      less  fVf^"     ,h1  tl^t  thY^n.^  iStri^t^ 

a  vast  economic   and  strategic  agency   that  give  It  economic  Justification.  The  effective      P^^'^''^';^ '^"^l^"^^}'^  ^^^^'^i^^i 

can  in  nowise  serve  two  masters  or  operate  operation  of  the  canal  for  theee  purposes  re-      channels  ^'"J ,/«*!^^**,"^^''^  *  ^n  the 

under    divided    authority.    Moreover,    It    is  quires  that  the  approaches  to  the  canal,  par-     canal  more  vulnerable  In  some  ways  man  tne 

bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  country  afflicted  Ucularly  the  GuanUnamo  naval  base,  must     high-level.                     ,  „^  m  ^t  ♦>,-  w«,nr 

with  revolutions  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  maintained.  Challenges  by  the  Castro  re-         In  1943  the  0«°«^]„ ^^-°  °\ *^'  "*7t 

become  a  pawn  of  Panamanian  politicians,  gime  In  Cuba  to  the  United  States  position     studying  canal  P^^}'^yV°^* ,^J^^^ 

ominous  conclusions  can  be  and  are  being  in  Guantanamo  appear  to  be  dlrecOy  related      of   the   atomic  ,^^''„?^.l*^t^?,Jtld  "nf- 

drawn  from  Caribbean  developments  center-  to    anti-United    States    demonstrations    In      f-^°^^^^}:^^^^\^'^^^J^'',t^, 

Ing  in  the  Panama  Canal :  In  December  1968  Panama.                                                                      r.,.^i:„Jr^n.LiWhAn  the  Idea  was 

Panama  extended  Its  coastal  waters  to  a  The  position  of  the  United  States   n  Pan-     l<i^  °f,^»,^-^%l^^ter^orl?wS  H^ 

twelve-mile  limit,  partly.  It  was  alleged.  In  ama  has  been  sometimes  compromised   by     nevertheless  P^f^^^^f^'J^^^""  ^r^JtJ. 

order  to  be  able  t^  ?lose  the  seaward  ends  of  divided  counsels.  -IHe  fact  ha.  b<»en  Ignored     some  .<;°°*[f  ^«'^  ^^f^^^' bt^?bf*S^. 

the  Canal  Zone  which  under  the  treaty  of  that  the  Panama  Canal  \a  the  key  to  most     men    It  ^^^\^„^J*"3~^^y  ^"        »^r- 

1903   extend   only   three   nautical    miles   be-  problems   affecting   relations   of   the   United      "^°t  «' ^ff?.^  ^''^^^"Sde^^l   ap- 

yond   the   ends   of   the   canal.   In    1959   and  states  with  Panama  and  the  principal  reason      restal    "  **^  .^!f^^  ^j  ^  the  CoS- 

agaln  In  January  1964  Panamanian  mobs  In-  for  the  presence  of  so  many  United  States     P~^»l' *°i,^"  "^Pff!,''"  ^onmendation 

stigated  by  Communist  agents  have  Invaded  agencies  on  the  Isthmus.  In  the  Canal  Zone     f^^'f^J^^^  ^^  ST 

the  canal  zone.  Jeopardized  the  security  of  the  Governor  outranks  all  other  officials  In-     and  ttie  ^^^^'^^T^^^'^^^-^^^^  ^  ,ea- 

the  canal,  and  caused  destruction  of  United  eluding  the  Commander-ln-Chlef.  Southern          ".^"^  ""^^^"^  W^S2  SO)    ^llon      It 

States  lives  and  property.  In  Cuba  a  Com-  Command  at  Quarry  HelghU.  who  Is  an  army      level    canal    '^°'i^^±.°°^*'^^^..^^^°^:.J^ 

munlst  regime  has "^  been  established  de-  officer,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  15th  7°"/'' i'^Y^  P'^^^J^  ."^^^^''ft^Vtim^^^^ 
pendent  u^n  Moscow  and  subservient  to  It  Naval  District  at  Balboa,  who  Is  a  naval  offi-  that  amount^  ?,„  v^«  ^e  um  ^  n^c^r 
threatening  the  northern  flank  of  the  At-  cer.  The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Pan-  '^^<i/«^.^*  ^° JJXu^  u^t^  bT^^^ 
lantlc  approach  to  the  canal.  Communist  In-  ama  in  Panama  City  is  the  diplomatic  rep-  explosions  for  ex(^atlon^  u  iTany  caw 
nuences  ire  strong  In  British  Guiana  on  the  resentatlve  of  the  United  States  accredited  '^"f/f  %5^„^^^'r*!y  ^^i^B^id*  sm^e 
southern  flank.  Taken  together  these  devel-  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  In  time  of  peace  stUl  in  the  "P^^"*/^^!  ^v'd^forin  the 
opments  show  a  consistent  pattern  with  vast  the  Panama  Canal  Is  headed  by  a  Governor  a  «««-l"'"l,^^^'i"  ""if  ^P^**!!?  idiomatic 
gwpolitical  significance,  threatening  not  only  of  the  Canal  Zone  under  provisions  of  toe  treaty  ^'^/*f^^  "^^^  "^  Si  Sd 
the^sltlon  of  the  United  States  m  the  Ca-  Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  IWO:  P'^»'  «°"  °^„*°  "Pi"?*"  a  new  trwtv  which 
ribb^     but     also     the     security     of     the      in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency  the  Presl-     ^ «<lj^«  ^f  ^  °*8°^'*"°^  °' * ''^^  ^^^ 

Americas  dent  may  designate  an  officer  of  the  Army  to     under  existing  conditions  wotUd  be  extremely 
The  Panama  Canal  has  a  major  strategic     assume  exclusive  auUiority  over  the  Oanal     difficult  and  which  would  almost  certainly 
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Involve  a  huge  Indemnity  to  Panama,  In- 
creoMd  annuity  payments  by  the  United 
States,  a  limitation  of  the  duration  of  United 
States  control  to  a  period  less  than  perpe- 
tuity, and  possibly  recognition  of  full  Pana- 
manian sovereignty.  Nevertheless  at  the  In- 
stigation of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  88th  Congress 
considered  a  bill  [S.  2701]  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  site  and  means  for  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  Interoceanlc  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  as  a  successor  to  the  Panama 
Oanal. 

An  alternate  and  practical  proposal  which 
would  expand  the  capacity  of  the  canal  to 
meet  its  growing  requirements  into  the 
twenty-first  century  is  the  terminal  lake- 
third  locks  plan.  This  plan,  which  was  the 
original  conception  of  French  engineers  asso- 
ciated with  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  fresh-water  lake  at  the 
Pacific  Bide  of  the  canal  similar  to  the  Oati^n 
Lake  on  the  Caribbean  side.  This  plan  has 
been  endorsed  by  many  experts  as  providing 
the  best  operational  canal  at  minimal  cost 
without  involvement  in  new  treaty  negotia- 
tions. As  described,  it  "provides  for  removing 
all  lock  structures  from  Pedro  Miguel  and 
for  regrouping  of  all  Pacific  locks  at  or  near 
BAlraflores.  thus  enabling  uninterrupted 
navigation  at  the  Oatiin  I<ake  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  locks,  with  a  greatly 
needed  terminal-lake  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal.  Thus  improved,  the 
modified  third-locks  project  could  be  com- 
pleted at  relatively  low  cost — estimated  at 
around  one  billion  dollars.  The  soundness  of 
this  proposal  has  been  established  by  forty 
yeexB  of  a  similar  arrangement  at  G«tiin." 

Under  the  terminal-lake  plan,  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing  canal 
would  not  be  a  new  canal  different  from  the 
present  one  but  merely  an  expansion  cov- 
ered by  treaty  and  hence  would  not  Involve 
a  new  treaty,  which  is  a  paramoxmt  factor  in 
the  whole  modernization  process.  If  the  total 
ooet  of  constructing  and  operating  a  sea-level 
canal  were  cheirged  against  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  canal  it  wou'.d  Increase  the  toll 
rates  twenty  times,  but  the  terminal  lake — 
third  locks  plan  would  only  triple  the  toll 
rate. 

The  levy  of  tolls  in  the  canal  is  subject  to 
three  treaties:  (1)  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1901,  (2)  the 
Hay-Biinau-Varllla  treaty  with  Pananuk,  1903, 
and  (3)  the  Thomson -Urrutia  treaty  with 
Colombia,  1914-23.  Any  change  in  the  tolls 
would  Involve  these  three  treaties.  The 
United  States  has  treaty  obligations  with 
Britain,  Colombia,  and  Panama  requiring 
adequate  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
tolls  that  are  Jiut  and  equitable. 

In  sununary  the  principal  proposals  for  in- 
crease of  Interoceanlc  canal  faculties  Include : 
(1)  The  HKXlemlzatlon  and  major  Increase  of 
capacity  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
the  terminal  lake- third  locks  solution  In 
which  all  Pacific  locks  would  be  consolidated 
In  three  lifts  near  Agua  Dulce  south  of 
Mlrafiores  to  form  a  Pacific  high-level  an- 
chorage which  would  correspond  with  that  at 
Oatijtn  and  which  would  necessitate  the 
elimination  of  all  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel.  This 
plan  would  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama  and  la  recognized  as  providing  the 
best  operational  canal  practicable  of  achieve- 
ment. (2)  The  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  at  sea  level  near  the  present  canal. 
This  proposal  would  cost  much  more,  and 
would  pose  the  risk  of  slides  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  resulting  prolonged  closure. 
Moreover,  it  would  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  (3)  Construction  of  a  new  canal  at 
a  more  remote  site,  which  would  be  coetly 
and  fraught  with  grave  diplomatic  uncer- 
tainties. 

To  conciliate  Panama  and  avert  dangerous 
anti-United  States  demonstrationB,  the 
United  States  has  yielded  concession  after 


concession  to  Panama  In  the  treaties  of  1936 
and  1965  and  other  agreements,  saving,  bow- 
ever,  the  treaty  basis  Jiutlfying  its  exercise  of 
complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  "to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority."  It  has  abandoned 
its  treaty  right  to  maintain  public  order  and 
to  supervise  sanitation  In  the  terminal  cities 
Panama  and  Col6n,  with  the  result  that  these 
cities  were  used  as  bases  for  invasion  of  the 
zone  and  loss  of  life  and  property  by  United 
States  citizens  In  1959  and  again  in  1964.  In 
the  1955  treaty  the  United  States  gave  to 
Panama,  without  consideration,  the  terminal 
yards  and  passenger  stations  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  in  Panama  City  and  Col6n,  and  only 
the  intervention  of  Congress  prevented  the 
negotiating  authorities  of  the  United  States 
from  giving  away  the  main  line.  The  railroad 
now  is  forced  to  operate  without  Its  two 
designed  terminals.  The  United  States  made 
these  concessions  without  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Colombia  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad,  as  these 
rights  are  set  forth  In  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
treaty  of  1914-22.  They  are  comparable  to 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Colombia 
under  that  treaty  Is  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  but  those  privileges  were  curtailed 
by  the  treaty  of  1955. 

The  United  States  hae  yielded  to  Panama's 
claims  relating  to  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag,  operation  of  the  zone  commis- 
saries. Imixjrtatlons  into  the  zone  from  third 
countries,  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  the 
construction  of  a  $20  million  bridge  across 
the  canal  for  the  speclaJ  use  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  return  of  real  estate  In  Panama 
City  and  CGl6n  (market  value.  $40  million), 
and  many  others,  without  even  requesting 
any  reciprocal  concessions  from  Panama.  But 
Panama's  demands  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
cessions already  mad2  and  Include  the  fol- 
lowing as  stated  In  a  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 20,  1960  to  President  Chlarl  by  his  Com- 
mittee on  International  Politics:  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  annuity  of  $5  million,  mixed 
courts  in  the  Canal  Zone,  a  Panamanian 
monopoly  of  supplies  needed  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  cessation  of  all  production  activities 
in  the  zone,  use  of  Panamanian  postage  in 
the  zone,  liquidation  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, establishment  of  Spanish  as  the  official 
language  of  the  zone,  corridors  under  Pana- 
manian Jurisdiction  across  the  zone,  and 
acceptance  of  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  over  controversies  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States.  This  Panamanian 
program  was  further  clarified — and  expand- 
ed— In  a  report  of  the  Planning  Depjartment 
of  President  Roberto  T.  Chlari's  Executive 
OflBce  made  public  on  July  15,  1964,  with  an 
intimation  that  it  may  be  presented  by  Pan- 
ama in  any  future  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  Involving  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone.  It  includes 
demands  for  the  removal  of  all  residents — 
both  Panamanian  and  non-Panamanian — 
from  the  zone,  the  imposition  of  Panama's 
taxes  upon  non-Panamanian  employees  of 
the  canal,  the  return  to  Panama's  control  of 
all  lands  in  the  zone  not  directly  ueed  In  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  the  transfer  to  Pana- 
ma of  Industrial  sites  on  the  canal  and  con- 
trol over  port  areas  at  both  ends  of  the  canal, 
and  the  concession  to  Pansuna  of  a  voice  in 
setting  toll  rates.' 

An  announcement  by  Governor  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  March  1964 
ofl^ers  employment  to  Panamanian  nationals 
as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone  police,  thus 
further  compromising  the  security  of  the 
canal  and  rendering  it  more  susceptible  to 
sabotage.  The  Canal  Zone  p>olice  are  an  im- 
portant force  in  protecting  the  canal.  To 
use  alien  Panamanians  In  this  police   force 
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would  make  It  difficult  to  prevent  communist 
Infiltration  into  the  zone.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  a  "coalition"  Canal 
Zone  Govermnent  with  sUl  the  hazards  that 
such  would  involve.  During  the  disorders 
last  Jsmuary  a  Panamanian  security  guard 
Joined  rioters  and  was  photographed  wlille 
shooting  Into  the  Canal  Zone.  Recently  four 
Panamanians  were  arrested  at  an  army  post 
In  the  Canal  Zone  for  making  bombs.  Cer- 
tainly, employment  of  Panamanians  on  the 
police  force  of  the  zone  would  be  a  serious 
breach  In  security  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  of  piecemeal 
surrenders  to  Panama  of  the  rights,  power, 
and  authority  granted  to  the  United  States 
in  the  1903  treaty  have  not  placated  but 
merely  served  to  increase  Panamanian 
appetites.  For  each  Panamanian  demand  our 
diplomats  have  failed  to  make  counter- 
claims, with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  has  withdrawn  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  has  been  thrown  Into 
a  defensive  position  even  there,  subject  to 
rioting,  violence,  and  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. It  is  submitted  that  the  most  practical 
and  urgent  thing  that  should  be  done  to 
improve  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  is  to  clarify  and  reaffirm  our 
historic  canal  policy  at  Panama  In  favor  of 
the  United  States  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  canal  and  the  removal  of  the  Panama 
flag  from  the  zone.  The  United  States,  having 
acknowledged  Panama's  titular  sovereignty 
In  the  zone,  should  make  unmistakably  clear 
that  this  acknowledgment  does  not  Involve 
the  slightest  reduction  In  Its  treaty  right  to 
exercise  full  sovereign  control  over  the  zone 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  its  exercise  by 
Panama. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  continued  sover- 
eign control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  treaty  com- 
mitments is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  own  and  of  world  commerce  and 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
should  be  reaffirmed  by  positive  actions  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  any  flag  from  the  zone 
except  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  As  long 
as  two  flags  fly  In  the  zone  there  will  be 
chaos  and  violence.  The  first  obligation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  exercise  of  Its  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  zone  Is  to  main- 
tain uninterrupted  transit  through  the  canal. 
In  fulfilling  this  obligation  it  must  take  a 
strong  stand  against  any  reduction  of  Its 
sovereign  authority  there,  must  prevent  all 
acts  of  sabotage  against  the  canal,  and  must 
receive  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Panama- 
nian authorities  to  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

The  Panan^  problem  seems  to  be  boiling 
up  into  a  crisis  Eituatlon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  imperative  that  Congress 
should  create  an  Independent  commission  of 
highly  qualified  citizens,  comparable  In  abil- 
ity to  the  members  of  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
consider  the  entire  problem  of  transisthmlan 
canals.  Including  the  diplomatic  aspects  of 
the  problem,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
basic  legislation  which  will  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  these 
matters. 

Resohttion  No.  547  or  the  48th  Annual 
National  Convention  or  the  American 
Legion 

Committee;   Foreign  Relations. 

Subject:  Panama  Canal. 

Wheretw.  In  a  Joint  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965,  Presidents  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  and  Robles  of  Panama  an- 
nounced that  the  two  countries  were  nego- 
tiating new  treaties  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level " 
canal  which  might  be  constructed  across 
Panama:  and 

Whereas,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  "will  be  abrogated"  and  that 
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its  replacement  "will  terminate  after  a 
specified  number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  sea-level  canal  whichever 
occurs  first;"  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
will  be  determined  to  be  feasible,  either  in 
Panama  or  elsewhere  In  the  area,  or  that  a 
satisfactory  treaty  respecting  such  new  canal 
can  be  secured  so  as  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  necessary  rights  for  its  ef- 
fective operation  and  protection;    and 

Whereas,  in  the  interim,  this  situation 
places  in  serious  Jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  exUtlng  canal; 

and 

Whereas,  the  Congresaionally  authorized 
Commission  currently  studying  the  feasibil- 
ity of  constructing  a  new  interoceanlc  canal 
Is  restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a  "sea- 
level"  canal;  and 

Whereas,  various  proposals,  such  as  one 
known  as  the  "Terminal  Lakes  Plan,"  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
competent  students  of  many  years  -experi- 
ence   In    maintaining    and    operating    the 

Canal;  and 

Whereas,  such  proposals  would  not  require 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  U.S.  rights  in 
the   Canal    Zone;    now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  30,  31-September  1,  1966.  That 
The  American  Legion  ( 1 )  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port of  the  basic  and  stUl  existing  provUlons 
of  the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued,  in- 
dispensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (2)  urges  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (similar  to  the  An- 
derson-Flood-Bow  bills  of  the  89th  Congress) 
to  establish  an  Independent,  broadly-based 
"Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission,"  having 
as  Its  mandate  the  examination  of  all  tangi- 
ble possibUlties  for  improving  and  Increasing 
trans -Isthmian  transit  capacity,  followed  by 
appropriate  recommendation,  and  (3)  urges 
that,  until  such  a  conunlsslon  is  duly  created 
and  makes  its  report,  all  ftirther  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  be  deferred. 

HJt.  9981 
A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Conunlsslon  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") ,  and  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President^ 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  States  Army;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired) 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  one  member 
shall  be  a  conunissioned  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  seven  members  from  civil  life, 
four  of  whom  shall  be  persons  learned  and 
skilled  in  the  science  of  engineering.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
from  civil  life  as  Chairman,  and  shall  fill  all 
vacancies  on  the  Commission  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  appointments  are  made. 
The  ComnUssion  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  completion  of  its  work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•28,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 


appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $28,600  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems involved  or  arising  in  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for — 

( 1 )  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  third  locks 
projects  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  sum- 
mit-level terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  in  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modifi- 
cation or  design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

(2)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Ca- 
nal of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

(3)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(5)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sic.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports,  doc- 
uments, data,  and  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  its  of- 
ficials; and  the  Commission  is  given  power 
to  designate  and  authorize  any  member,  or 
other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  afllrmatlons,  subpwna  witnesses, 
take  evidence,  procure  information  and  data, 
and  require  the  production  of  any  books,  pa- 
pers, or  other  dociunents  and  records  which 
the  Commission  may  deem  relevant  or  ma- 
terial for  the  purposes  herein  named.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory,  or  any  other  area  under  the  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone. 

Skc.  6.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the  results 
and  conclusions  of  its  investigations  and 
studies  hereunder,  with  recommendations; 
and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit  interim  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  its  work.  Such  final 
report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasi- 
ble or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(2)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
Its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
In  its  final  report;  and 

(3)  such  information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  righta, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projecta  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  lavre,  appoint  a  sec- 
retary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission 
and  shall  receive  compensation  fixed  In  ac- 


cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  oommlsslon  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  e^polnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  advisers 
deemed  by  the  Cocunission  necessary  here- 
under, as  limited  by  the  provisions  in  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  65a;  and  may 
make  expenditures,  in  accordance  with  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations, for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  members  of  the  Commission  and  Its  em- 
ployees while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business;  for  rent  of  quarters  at 
the  seat  of  government,  or  elsewhere;  for 
personal  services  at  the  seat  of  government, 
or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing  and  binding 
necessary  for  the  efllcient  and  adequate  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  hereunder.  All  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of  Itemised 
vouchers  theref  (w  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  other  offldal  of 
the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may  des- 
ignate. 

Sk.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans" 
(Public  Law  88-609.  78  Stat.  990),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  NORTHEAST 
AFRICA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  liouislana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
African  conflict  involving  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  has  gained  banner  head- 
lines around  the  Nation  and  world 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  swne 
background  information,  I  insert  the 
May  24  release  of  William  Ryan,  and  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
22,  1967,  plus  the  official  U.S.  policy  in 
this  area  from  the  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment bulletin. 

The  latter  bulletin  includes  remarks  of 
the  official  "Tripartite  D^laration"  of 
May  25,  1950;  President  Truman's  state- 
ment of  the  same  date;  President  Eisen- 
hower's statement  of  November  9,  1955: 
Secretary  Dulles'  statement  of  February 
6,  1956:  President  Kennedy's  statement 
on  May  8,  1963;  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's statements  of  October  28,  1966. 

The  material  follows: 

JEWISH-ASAB  Hate  Stibs  Series  of  World 

Cbisbs 

(By  WUliam  L.  Ryan) 

The  fierce  hatred  t)etween  Jews  and  Arabs 
In  the  Middle  East  dates  back  exactiy  50  years, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  that  It  will  abate 
while  Israel  remains  an  independent  state. 

That  hatred  has  been  responsible  for  years 
of  turmoU  and  a  succession  of  world  crises. 
Now  the  world  looks  at  another  which  could 
involve  the  great  powers.  , 

What  seems  an  eternally  Insoluble  problem 
had  its  beginnings  In  World  War  I.  Before 
America  lent  a  hand  In  1917,  the  Allies'  backs 
were  to  the  waU.  Russia  was  collapsing  In 
revolution.  England  looked  everywhere  for 
straws  to  grasp.  The  search  led  to  nego- 
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tUttons  with  Zionist  and  world  Jewish  lead- 
en in  what  Winston  Churchill  called  a  "prac- 
tical measure"  seeking  world  Jewry's  aid  in 
the  war  effort. 

The  result  was  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
promising  Britain's  "best  endeavors"  to  real- 
ise what  Zionist  leaders  dreamt  of — a  Jewish 
nation  in  the  ancient  Biblical  "Promised 
Land"  of  Israel — Palestine. 

When  the  war  ended.  Britain  received  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  in  Palestine. 
Zionists  began  working  and  planning  for 
their  national  home.  Jews  flowed  in  from 
Europe.  And  Arabs  claimed  they  had  been 
betrayed. 

World  War  n  hastened  the  pace  of  history. 
Nazi  Germany's  brutal  treatment  of  Jews 
aro\ued  world  sympathy  and,  after  the  war, 
applied  steam  behind  the  Zionist  cause. 
Jewish  immigration  increased  sharply. 

The  British  attempted  to  Umlt  the  flow  of 
Immigrants  and  the  Jews  reacted  sharply 
with  an  anU-British  campaign. 

In  Palestine,  Jews  organized  undergroimd 
terror  units  to  push  their  alma — Irgun  Zval 
Leuml,  the  Stem  Oang  and  Haganah,  the  lat- 
ter the  nucleus  of  what  would  be  the  Israeli 
army.  The  critical  moment  came  in  Novem- 
ber. 1947. 

AOOFT   PABTrrXOM   VLAM 

The  United  Nations,  trying  to  apply  reason 
to  growing  chaoe,  adopted  a  partition  plan. 
It  would  give  66  percent  of  Palestine  to  a 
proposed  Israel,  44  percent  to  a  proposed  Arab 
state.  Jerusalem  would  be  internationalized, 
accessible  to  all  three  great  faiths,  Jewish, 
Christian  and  Moslem. 

Again  the  Arabs  cried  "betrayal."  Though 
the  resolution  purported  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Inhabitants,  Araba  said  Jews  owned  less 
than  10  percent  of  land  which  would  be  given 
them,  and  Jews  were  by  far  the  minority. 

The  Zionist  underground  mounted  a  cam- 
paign of  terror,  against  the  British  to  end 
the  mandate,  and  against  Arab  villages  and 
towns,  driving  out  the  Inhabitants.  Befwe 
the  British  mandate  ended  May  14,  1948, 
Zionist  forces  occupied  much  of  what  had 
been  set  apart  for  Arabs  and  most  of  Jeru- 
salem's proposed  international  zone. 

As  the  British  withdrew,  the  Jews  pro- 
claimed the  state  at  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
became  a  divided  city. 

Armies  from  surrounding  Arab  nations 
attacked  but  fared  badly  agains  the  well- 
equipped,  modem-minded  Jews. 

The  wily  Emir  Abdullah,  bead  of  the  un- 
likely little  British-created  state  of  Trans- 
Jordan,  moved  In  with  his  British-trained 
Arab  Legion  and  seized  all  Palestine  east  of 
the  Jordan  River.  He  proclaimed  a  kingdom 
of  the  Jordan. 

A  UJf.-sponsored  truce  ended  the  fight  In 
mld-1949.  Araba  withdrew  in  defeat.  In 
Jordan,  a  Moslem  tailor  in  1951  assassinated 
Abdullah,  whom  many  Arabs  callevl  traitor. 
After  a  brief  Interim  young  Hussein,  Abdul- 
lah's grandson,  mounted  the  throne. 

In  Egypt  in  1952,  a  young  c^cer  named 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  overthrew  a  corrupt 
monarch  and  Egypt  became  a  Socialist-lean- 
ing republic. 

The  Arabs  nursed  resentment  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  for  the  creation  of 
Israel  and  denoimced  the  power  bloc  Bagh- 
dad Pact,  linking  Arab  Iraq  to  the  West,  as 
an  instrument  of  "Imperialism."  Little 
Jordan  found  the  presence  of  its  British 
uncle  embarrassing,  sent  him  packing,  and 
has  experienced  turmoil  ever  since. 

STT^  CANAL  NATIONAUZZS 

The  Arab  east  picture  changed  abruptly  In 
1955  with  a  sudden  Intrusion  of  Soviet  and 
Cfimmunist-bloc  influence  in  the  form  of 
anns  to  Egypt.  With  new  strength  Nasser 
In  1966  announced  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Britain  and  France  conspired 
with  Israel  to  attack  Egypt  that  fall,  and 
Israelis  drove  all  the  way  to  the  canal  as 
Egypt's  army  collapsed.  U.S.  and  Soviet  pres- 


sxire  brought  the  Ill-starred  adventure  to  an 
end. 

The  crisis  subsided,  but  not  Arab  hatred. 

For  two  years  thereafter,  the  Arab  east  was 
almost  In  permanent  crisis.  The  climax  came 
In  1968  with  a  rebellion  in  Lebanon,  which 
brought  a  landing  of  U.S.  Marines,  and  a 
bloody  revolution  In  Iraq,  ending  the  mon- 
archy and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Jordan's  throne 
almost  collapsed  along  with  Iraq's. 

Again  the  area  simmered  down. 

Egypt  turned  Inward  to  internal  economic 
difficulties.  Syria  seceded  from  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic  after  a  brief  and  rest- 
less union.  Arab  nations  were  too  weak  and 
too  disunited  to  face  up  to  Israel's  military 
power. 

Then  internal  pressures,  food  problems 
and  other  woes,  possibly  combined  with  an 
urge  to  rebuild  his  image  as  an  all-Arab 
leader,  appeared  to  Impel  Nasser  to  support 
Syria  in  a  quarrel  with  Israel  over  border 
clashes.  The  crisis  mounted  slowly  but 
steadily  since  last  fall,  as  if  by  It  own 
momentum. 

Now,  once  again,  tht  Middle  East  looks 
at  the  unwelcome  prospect  of  general  war. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22.  1967J 
U.S.  Pledge  on  Israel-Aeab  Boroeks  Dates 

TO      1950 TEUMAN      AMD      SX7CCESSOE3     HAVE 

Stresses  Opposttion  To  Use  of  Force  in 

THE  Region 

Wabhincton,  May  21. — The  United  States 
has  a  commitment  dating  from  1950,  when 
Harry  8.  Truman  was  President,  to  preserve 
the  frontiers  of  Israel  and  the  adjacent  Arab 
countries. 

The  commitment  has  not  been  emphasized 
by  Administration  officials  during  the  cur- 
rent period  of  acute  tension  In  the  Middle 
East.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to 
the  contrary,  it  stands. 

The  underlying  United  States  policy  has 
been  restated,  in  varying  degrees  of  precision, 
by  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  The  commitment  to  oppose  armed 
agg;reeslon  applies  to  an  Israeli  attack  on  any 
Arab  country  as  well  as  to  an  Arab  attack  on 
Israel. 

The  moet  formal  statement  of  the  com- 
mitment was  in  a  declaration  by  Britain, 
Prance  and  the  United  States  May  25,  1950. 

OPPOSE    "T7SE    OF    FORCE" 

The  statement  said: 

"The  three  governmeats  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  their  deep  interest  in  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  In 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between 
any  of  the  states  in  that  area. 

"The  three  governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to  vio- 
late frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  con- 
sistently with  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  immediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outride  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  violation." 

Subsequently,  on  June  1,  1953,  after  the 
Republicans  had  assumed  power.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  recalled  the  dec- 
laration in  a  radio  address  and  said,  "The 
present  U.S.  Administration  stands  fully  be- 
hind that  declaration." 

He  had  preceded  this  remark  by  saying, 
"that  declaration  when  made,  did  not  re- 
assure the  Arabs." 

ECHOED    BY    EISENHOWER 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Con- 
gp-ess  on  Jan.  5,  1957,  President  Eisen- 
hower said:  "We  have  shown,  so  that  none 
can  doubt,  our  dedication  to  the  principle 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  Internationally 
for  any  aggressive  purposes  and  that  the  In- 
tegrity and  Independeace  of  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  should  be  Inviolate." 

Speaking  of  the  Middle  East  in  a  press  con- 


ference on  May  8,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
said: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  in  the 
United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses  of  action 
on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  aggression:  which,  of  course,  has  been 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed for  some  time." 

President  Johnson  has  twice  reiterated  the 
basic  pledge.  On  June  2,  1964,  a  Joint  commu- 
nique with  Israel's  Premier,  Levi  Eshkol, 
stated: 

"He  I  Mr.  Johnson]  reiterated  to  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  U.S.  support  for  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  political  Independence 
for  all  countries  in  the  Near  East  and 
emphasized  the  firm  opposition  of  the  US. 
to  aggression  and  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  against  any  country." 

KENNEDY   STAND   RECALLED 

More  than  two  years  later,  on  Aug.  2,  1966, 
when  President  Zalman  Shazar  of  Israel 
visited  Washington,  President  Johnson  said: 

"As  otir  beloved,  great  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8,  1963,  as  a  dec- 
laration of  the  leader  of  this  country  and  as 
a  spokesman  for  this  land:  'We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors,  We 
strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  in  the  Near  East.'  We  subscribe  to 
that  policy." 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  a  special 
commitment  to  free  access  to  Israel's  south- 
em  ix>rt  of  Elath,  on  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  On 
Feb.  1,  1957,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  In 
an  aide  memolre  to  Israel's  Foreign  Minister. 
Abba  Eban : 

"With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
access  thereto,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  gulf  comprehends  international 
waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  In  the 
gulf  and  through  the  straits  giving  access 
thereto.  We  have  in  mind  not  only  commer- 
cial usage,  but  the  passage  of  pilgrims  on 
religious  missions,  which  should  be  fully  re- 
spected. 

"In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  decision 
to  the  contrary,  as  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  be- 
half of  vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Is 
prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and 
innocent  passage  and  to  Join  with  others  to 
secure  general  recognition  of  this  right." 

U.S.    DECLARATION    TTRGED 

Two  American  Jewish  groups  urged  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  reaffirm  Its  com- 
mitment to  Israel. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  ending 
ite  eist  annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  "the 
Immediate  and  unequivocal  reaffirmation"  of 
what  It  termed  "the  fundamental  United 
States  commitment  to  Israel." 

The  National  Governing  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  meanwhile,  urged 
President  Johnson  to  make  an  "unequivocal 
declaration  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  attempts  by  Arab  states  to  act  out 
their  repeated  threats  to  overwhelm  Israel  by 
force  of  arms." 

The  council  acted  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Stephen  Wise  Congress  Hotise,  15  East  84th 
Street. 

(From  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 

No.  5,  June  1950] 

TRiPARTrrE  Declaration  Regarding  SECURrrY 

IN  the  Near  East 

THREE-POWER   STATEMENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  having  had 
occasion  during  the  recent  Foreign  MiniEters 
meeting  In  London  to  review  certain  ques- 
tions affecting  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Arab  states  and  of  Israel,  and  particularly 
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that  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  war  mate- 
rials to  these  states,  have  resolved  to  make 
the  following  statements: 

1.  The  three  Governments  recognize  that 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  all  need  to  main- 
tain a  certain  level  of  armed  forces  for  the 
purposes  of  assuring  their  Internal  security 
and  their  legitimate  self-defense  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  play  their  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  area  as  a  whole.  All  applications  for 
arms  or  war  material  for  these  countries 
will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  these  prin- 
ciples. In  this  connection  the  three  Govern- 
ments wish  to  recall  and  reaffirm  the  terms 
of  the  statements  made  by  their  representa- 
tives on  the  Security  Council  on  August  4, 
1949,  in  which  they  declared  their  opposition 
to  the  development  of  an  arms  race  between 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

2.  The  three  Governments  declare  that  as- 
surances have  been  received  from  all  the 
states  in  question,  to  which  they  permit 
arms  to  be  supplied  from  their  countries, 
that  the  purchasing  state  does  not  intend  to 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  state.  Similar  assurances  will  be  re- 
quested from  any  other  state  In  the  area  to 
which  they  permit  arms  to  be  supplied  in  the 
future. 

3.  The  three  Governments  take  this  op- 
portunity of  declaring  their  deep  Interest  in 
and  their  desire  to  promote  the  eetablish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition 
to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  be- 
tween any  of  the  states  in  that  area.  The 
three  Governments,  should  they  And  that 
any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to  violate 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  consist- 
ently with  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  Immediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  violation. 

STATEMENT   BY    THE   PRESIDENT 

During  the  recent  meeting  in  London,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  had  an  oppor- 
t»mity  to  review  the  security  and  arma- 
ments situation  in  the  Near  East  and  to  con- 
sider what  action  their  Governments  might 
take  to  provide  greater  stability  in  the  area. 
As  a  result  of  this  consultation,  a  3-power 
declaration  is  being  Issued.  This  is  another 
of  the  many  valuable  results  of  the  London 
meeting. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  declaration  emphasizes 
this  country's  desire  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  the  Near  East.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  declaration  will  stimulate,  in  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel,  increased  confidence  in  fu- 
ture security,  thus  accelerating  the  progress 
now  being  made  in  the  Near  East  and  con- 
tributing toward  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple there. 

(Prom  Department  of  State  Bulletin] 

Developments    in   the   Near   East 
statement  by  president   eisenhower 

All  Americans  have  been  following  with 
deep  concern  the  latest  developments  In  the 
Near  East.  The  recent  outbreak  of  hostilities 
has  led  to  a  sharp  Increase  in  tensions.  These 
events  inevitably  retard  our  search  for  world 
peace.  Insecurity  in  one  region  Is  bound  to 
alTect  the  world  as  a  whole. 

While  we  continue  willing  to  consider  re- 
quests for  arms  needed  for  legitimate  self- 
defense,  we  do  not  intend  to  contribute  to 
an  arms  competition  in  the  Near  Bast  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  such  a  race  would  be 
In  the  true  Interest  of  any  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  policy  which  we  believed  would 
best  promote  the  Interests  and  the  security 
of  the  peoples  of  the  area  was  expressed  in 
the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  26,  1950." 
This  still  remains  our  policy. 


I  stated  last  year  that  our  goal  in  the  Near 
East  as  elsewhere  is  a  Just  peace.  Nothing 
has  taken  place  since  which  invalidates  our 
fundamental  policies,  poUcies  based  on 
friendship  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  area. 

We  believe  that  true  security  must  be  based 
upon  a  Just  and  reasonable  settlement.  The 
Secretary  of  State  outlined  on  August  26th  ' 
the  economic  and  security  contributions 
which  this  country  waa  prepared  to  make  to- 
ward such  a  solution.  On  that  occasion  I 
authorized  Mr.  Dulles  to  state  that,  given  a 
solution  of  the  other  related  problems,  I 
would  reconunend  that  the  United  States 
Join  In  formal  treaty  engagement  to  pre- 
vent or  thwart  any  effort  by  either  side  to 
alter  by  force  the  boundaries  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Recent  developments  have  made  It  all  the 
more  imperative  that  a  settlement  be  found. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  play  its 
full  part  and  will  support  firmly  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  already  contributed  so 
markedly  to  minimize  violence  in  the  area. 
I  hope  that  other  nations  of  the  world  virill 
cooperate  in  this  endeavor,  thereby  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  world  peace. 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  MrooLE  East 
(Note. — Following    is    an    exchange    of    cor- 
respondence between  Secretary  Dulles  and 
a  group  of  40  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; ) 

secretary   DULLES  TO   MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

op  representatives 

February  6,  1956. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  yoiu'  letter  of  February 
3.  I  share  your  concern  at  the  continuing 
tense  situation  in  the  Near  East,  and  at  the 
persistent  threat  It  represents  to  the  peace. 
Let  me  say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  embraces  the  preservation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  also  embraces  the 
principle  of  maintaining  our  friendship  with 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

The  Government  of  Israel,  feeling  that  Its 
peaceful  existence  is  threatened  by  the  large 
amount  of  arms  now  made  available  to  cer- 
tain Arab  countries  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  de- 
sires to  purchase  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  additional  armament  to  bal- 
ance what  It  considers  to  be  the  Increased 
threat  against  it. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  current 
developments  would  create  a  disparity  in 
armfd  force  between  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors.  However,  we  are  not  convinced 
that  that  disparity  can  be  adequately  offset 
by  additional  purchases  of  arms  by  the  State 
of  Israel.  Israel  has  a  population  of  under 
two  million,  whereas  the  Arab  population 
amounts  to  tens  of  millions,  and  they  ap- 
parently have  been  offered  access  to  huge 
stores  of  Soviet  block  material.  Under  this 
circumstance  the  security  of  Israel  can  per- 
haps better  be  assured  by  means  other  than 
an  arms  race. 

The  having  in  hand,  by  Israel,  of  equal  or 
superior  arms  is  not  the  only  deterrent  to  sfg- 
gression.  Israel  is  a  creation  of,  and  member 
of,  the  United  Nations;  the  Arab  States  are 
also  members,  and  all  are  solemnly  bound  by 
that  Charter  to  refrain  In  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 
The  United  Nations  organization  is  capable 
of  providing  many  forms  of  protection.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  States  in  1950  Joined 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to  de- 
clare a  policy  of  action  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations  to  deter  aggressslon  by 
either  side  against  the  other.  United  States 
policy  in  that  respect  has  recently  been  re- 
emphaslzed  in  the  statement  Issued  on 
February  1.  1956.  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  Eden.'  The  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  nations  which  would,  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Tripar- 
tite Declaration,  be  against  any  armed  ag- 


gression is  a  far  more  effective  deterrent  to 
any  potential  aggressor  than  any  amount  of 
arms  which  cotild  be  obtained  by  either  side. 

We  do  not  exclude  the  posslblUty  of  arms 
sales  to  Israel.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
security  of  states  in  the  Near  East  cannot 
rest  upon  arms  alone  but^ather  upon  the 
international  rule  of  law  and  ujjon  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  relations  among 
neighbors.  We  are  actively  working  toward 
the  establislunent  of  such  relations. 

In  my  speech  of  August  26.  1955.=  made 
with  President  Eisenhower's  concurrence.  I 
referred  to  the  fear  and  tension  rising  in  the 
area  from  the  lack  of  fixed  permanent  bound- 
aries and  indicated  U.S.  wllllngii-js  to  as- 
sist the  parties  in  substituting  agreed  fron- 
tiers for  armistice  lines.  To  encourage  the 
parties  to  work  toward  such  agreement  and 
to  assure  them  that  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  make  its  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  respect  for  such 
boundaries.  I  stated  that  the  President  would 
recommend  that  the  United  States  partici- 
pate in  an  international  guarantee  of  agreed 
frontiers.  That  statement  still  stands. 

You  Inquire  about  economic  aid.  United 
States  policy  in  the  extension  of  economic 
aid  is  based  upon  the  desire  to  strengthen 
other  free  nations.  In  the  case  of  each  aid 
program  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  project  in  question  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  I  can  assure  you  that 
United  States  aid  would  not  be  extended 
for  purposes  or  under  circumstances  which 
we  judged  would  undermine  f)eace  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Arab  refugees  remain  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  source  of  bitterness  exist- 
ing between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  In 
my  speech  of  August  26,  1955,  I  proposed 
that  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  be 
attacked  in  several  ways.  I  suggested  Umted 
States  participation  in  an  international  loan 
to  Israel  to  assist  her  in  funding  her  obliga- 
tion to  pay  compensation  for  property  left 
in  Israel  by  the  refugees  and  which  is  now 
being  utilized  by  Israel.  I  recommended  as- 
sistance to  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  both  by  re- 
patriation to  Israel  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  feasible  and  resettlement  in  adjoining 
Arab  States.  In  this  connection  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  have  accepted,  on  a  tech- 
nical basis,  the  Jordan  Valley  plan  which 
would  provide  new  economic  opportunities 
for  several  hundred  thousand  refugees.  But 
final  political  approval  remains  to  be 
achieved.  Thus,  some  progress  has  been  real- 
ized, but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  know  that  you  all  understand  that  It  is 
not  practical,  or  In  the  Interest  of  the  goals 
we  seek  to  discuss  publicly  all  of  the  fac- 
tors involved  In  this  complicated  situation. 
I  know  you  also  recognize  that  the  problems 
of  this  area  must  be  studied  in  the  larger 
context  of  the  free  world's  unceasing  struggle 
against  international  communism.  I  have, 
however,  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the 
United  States,  seeking  for  itself  to  avoid  In- 
volvement In  war,  Is  earnestly  striving  as  a 
friend  of  both  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors 
to  relieve  the  present  tension  in  the  area. 
If  the  political  and  economic  developments 
should  subsequently  become  such  as  to  make 
Congressional  action  desirable  or  necessary, 
the  President  would,  of  course,  promptly 
communicate  with  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


TRiPAR'rrrE  Meeting  on  SmrATioN  in  Middle 
East 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  met  on  Febru- 
ary 8  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  members  of  the  United  Nations  ]^he 
three  Governments  share  in  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  members  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  to 
threats  to  international  peace  and  security. 


'For  text  of  declaration,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  16,  1963,  p.  834,  footnote  2. 


2  Ihid...  Sept.  6,  1958,  p.  378. 

>  Bulletin  of  P«b.  18,  1956,  p.  232. 


•  /bid.,  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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In  light  of  th«  Increased  tension  In  the 
Middle  But  and  in  accordance  with  their 
undertaklnga  In  the  Tripartite  Declaration 
of  May  as,  1960,  the  XTnltMl  States,  the  XTnlted 
Kingdom,  and  nance  believed  It  wonld  be 
\iaeful  to  dlaouBS  their  responsibilities  under 
that  declaration. 

•nils  was  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views, 
and  further  consultations  will  take  place. 

Kzcxapr   Riom   PmnoDEMT   KxmnEDT's   Pacss 

CONVKBXMCB,  MAT  8,   1963 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East,  the  balance  of 
power  there,  to  have  been  changed  as  a  result 
of  recent  developments,  and  what  is  the  U.S. 
policy  towards  the  seciirlty  of  Israel  and  Jor- 
dan in  case  they  are  threatened? 

A.  I  dont  think  that  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  has  been  changed  in  the  Middle 
East  in  recent  days.  Obviously  there  are  po- 
litical changes  in  the  Middle  East  which  still 
do  not  show  a  precise  pattern  and  on  which 
we  are  unable  to  make  any  final  judgments. 
The  United  States  supports  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  support  the  security  of  both  Israel 
and  her  neighbors.  We  seek  to  limit  the  Near 
East  arms  race  wliich  obviously  takes  re- 
sources from  an  area  already  poor,  and  puts 
them  into  an  increasing  race  which  does  not 
really  bring  any  great  security. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East,  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  In 
the  Middle  East  which  would,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  people.  This 
Oovemment  has  been  and  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  event 
of  aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  we  would  support 
appropriate  measures  in  the  United  Nations, 
adopt  other  courses  of  action  on  our  own  to 
prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  ag^gresslon, 
which,  of  course,  has  been  the  policy  which 
the  United  States  has  followed  for  some  time. 

Untrd  Statxs  and  Israkl  Rkaitism  Ties  or 
Friendship 

(NoTX. — President  Zalman  Sbazar  of  Israel 
Visited  Washington  August  2-3  and  met  In- 
formally with  President  Johnson  on  August 
2.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  toasts  between 
the  two  Presidents  at  a  state  dinner  at  the 
White  House  on  August  2:) 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  In  the  traditional  Hebrew 
greeting  we  welcome  our  esteemed  guest: 
Baruch  ha-ba — blessed  is  he  who  comes  to 
our  shores  as  the  leader  of  a  people  for 
whom    we    hold   the   greatest   admiration. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  renowned  scholar  and 
educator,  and  as  a  pioneer  In  the  new  Israel, 
you  are  deeply  versed  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible. 

And  you  know  that  our  Republic,  like 
yoxus,  was  nurtured  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  teachers  who  taught  man- 
kind the  prlnplples  of  morality,  of  social  Jus- 
tice, and  of  universal  peace. 

This  Is  our  heritage,  and  It  la  yours. 

The  message  Inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell 
in  Philadelphia  Is  the  clarion  call  of  Leviti- 
cus: "Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the 
Land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  Thereof."  It 
Is  a  message  not  only  for  America,  or  for 
Israel,  but  for  the  whole  world. 

We  cannot  proclaim  tonight  that  all  men 
have  liberty,  that  all  men  are  moral,  that 
all  men  are  just.  We  do  not  have  universal 
peace. 

But  those  of  good  will  continue  their  work, 
to  liberate  the  human  spirit  from  the  degra- 
dation of  poverty  and  pestilence,  of  hunger, 
a,i0f  oppression.  As  spiritual  heirs  of  the 
BiDlical  tradition  we  recognize  that  no  so- 
ciety anywhere  can  be  more  secure  unless  it 
la  also  just. 

Israel  today  carries  forward  its  pursuit  of 
spiritual  values.  It  is  sharing  thooe  values 


and  those  experiences  with  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

We  in  America,  as  we  meet  here  with  all 
of  our  blessings  tonight,  are  keenly  aware 
that  Ood  has  showered  our  land  with  abun- 
dance. The  sharing  of  our  blessings  with 
others  is  a  value  we  hold  in  common  with 
Israel. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  share  In  com- 
mon the  vision  of  peace  you  call  shalom. 

The  prophet  Micab  (described  It  in  this 
way:  that  every  man  sit  under  his  vine  and 
fig  tree  and  "none  shall  make  him  afraid." 

As  our  beloved,  greet,  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8,  1963,  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  leader  of  this  country  and  as 
spokesman  for  this  land:  "We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
.  .  .  We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East.  .  .  ." 

We  subscribe  to  that  policy. 

This  I  say  in  friendship  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  that  region.  Wa  extend  to  all  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  oSer  to  help  all  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  fear  and  pestilence 
and  poverty. 

We  look  toward  the  happy  and  peaceful 
pxirsults  that  can  bring  tranquillity  eind  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  all  peoples,  without  fear  of  war. 

We  welcome  you  tonight,  Mr.  President, 
In  friendship  and  In  deep  respect  for  you  and 
the  people  of  your  country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  all  gathered  here  to 
Join  me  in  the  traditional  Hebrew  toast  In 
honor  of  our  distinguished  guest — to  life,  to 
peace,  to  blessing  for  all  mankind. 

AMBASSAOOa  COLOBERO STATEMENT   OF 

OCTOBEa   28 

As  stated  on  many  otber  occasions  before 
the  Security  Council,  In  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  this  matter.  United  States  policy 
respects  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  all  countries  In  the  Middle  East, 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
United  States  Is  required  to  do  under  the 
charter.  United  States  policy  firmly  supports 
maintenance  of  a  peaceful  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  and  seeks  to  prevent  and  to 
bring  to  an  end  all  acts  of  violence  across 
existing  frontiers,  regardless  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  accur.  In  the  unfortunate  in- 
stances where  violence  does  occur,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  called  for  utilization 
of  United  Nations  machinery  on  the  spot  and 
for  recourse  to  the  Security  Council  as  the 
proper  forum  of  prevention  and  redress. 

Implicit  In  this  policy  Is  the  concept  that 
when  resort  Is  made  to  the  United  Nations 
machinery  and  to  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  Nations  must  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive action  to  bring  to  an  end  the  use  of 
violence  across  these  frofntlers  in  any  form. 


U.N.  SECtTRiTT  Council  Censures  Israel  for 
Rau)  Against  Jordan 
(Note. — ^Following  is  a  statement  made  in 
the  UJJ.  Security  Council  by  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  November  16  during  debate  on  a 
Jordan  complaint  against  Israel,  together 
vrtth  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  25 : ) 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
Immediately  after  learning  of  the  Incident 
now  before  the  Council,  on  Sunday  morning, 
I  issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment expressing  our  strong  disapproval 
of  the  large-scale  Israeli  military  action  on 
Jordanian  territory  on  November  13.'  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  statement  of  my  Govern- 
ment condemning  this  attack  was  the  first 
and  most  prompt  statement  made  by  any 
Government  represented  on  tills  Council,  at 
least  here  in  New  York.  The  United  States 
then  condemned  this  raid  and  condemns  it 


now,  deeming  it  in  clear  violation  of  the 
solemn  obligations  undertaken  by  Israel  in 
the  General  Armistice  Agreements.  And 
what  makes  it  of  course  most  deplorable  is 
the  tragic  toll  in  human  lives  of  this  Inex- 
cusable action. 

On  October  14  I  stated  before  the  Council 
my  Government's  policy  of  seeking  to  pro- 
mote conditions  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  our  opposition  to  the  use  of 
force  across  Middle  East  boundaries  regard- 
lees  of  the  direction  from  which  It  came.* 
This  was  the  purpose  of  our  statement  on 
Sunday.  This  was  our  objective  In  the  re- 
cently concluded  Security  Council  action 
when  Israel  was  the  complainant.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  our  objective  In  the  present 
consideration  of  this  deplorable  violation  of 
the  General  Armistice  Agreements. 

I  said  In  ovir  last  debate — I  now  repeat — 
that  violence  breeds  violence,  and  Indeed,  it 
should  be  and  must  be  the  function  of  this 
Council  to  assure  conditions  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  area. 

At  the  end  of  our  last  debate  over  Syrian 
responsibility  for  incursions  into  Israel,  I 
stated : 

"Despite  the  Soviet  veto,  it  Is  nevertheless 
a  matter  of  high  Import,  not  to  be  Ignored, 
that  the  resolution  received  such  widespread 
support  by  members  on  a  broadly  geographi- 
cal basis." 

I  urged  the  implementation  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  resolution  In  the  Interests 
of  p>eace  and  stability  in  the  area.  That  urg- 
ing was  addressed  to  all  countries  concerned, 
including  the  Government  of  Israel. 

I  made  that  statement  on  November  4. 
Nine  days  later,  as  the  Secretary-General  has 
told  us  In  his  report*  and  as  confirmed  by 
reports  of  our  ambassadors  in  the  area,  the 
Government  of  Israel  carried  out,  with  the 
support  of  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  heavy 
weapons  and  aircraft,  a  raid  Into  Jordan 
the  nature  of  which  and  whose  consequences 
In  human  lives  and  in  destruction  far  sur- 
pass the  cumulative  total  of  the  various  acts 
of  terrorism  conducted  against  the  frontiers 
of  Israel.  Although  we  do  not  have  the  full 
details  which  have  been  promised  us  by  the 
Secretary-General,  nevertheless,  from  his  re- 
port and  from  what  we  have  been  advised, 
tiie  basic  nature  of  this  destructive  raid  is 
sufficiently  known  in  outline. 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  the  complaint  of 
Jordan  here  before  us.  And  on  behalf  of  my 
Oovemment,  I  wish  to  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  this  large-scale  military  action 
cannot  be  justified,  explained  away,  or  ex- 
cused by  the  incidents  which  preceded  it,  in 
which  the  Government  of  Jordan  has  not 
lieen  Implicated.  This  Is  not  a  new  attitude  by 
my  Qovernment.  My  Government  has  ex- 
pressed itself  about  retaliatory  raids  in  the 
past.  Deplorable  as  these  preceding  Incidents 
were — and  they  were  deplorable,  as  we  said  on 
Sunday — this  deliberate,  governmental  deci- 
sion Enust  be  judged  as  the  conscious  act  of 
responsible  leaders  of  a  meml>er  state  and 
therefore  on  an  entirely  different  level  from 
the  earlier  Incidents,  which  we  continue  to 
deplore. 

It  was  undertaken  without  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  United  Nations  machinery  In  the  area, 
notably  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission, 
which  In  this  situation,  unlike  some  others 
we  have  had  to  consider,  is  fully  functioning 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.  It  was  also 
undertaken  without  any  effort  to  use  again, 
and  again  If  necessary,  the  good  offices  of  the 
Security  Council,  a  failure  made  even  more 
inexplicable  by  the  fact  that  the  Council  had 
Just  completed  extended  discussion  of  an 
Israeli  complaint  against  Syria  for  similar 
incidents  during  which  over  two-thirds  of 
the  members  had  spoken  out  against  such 
terroristic  activities.  I  am  aware  that  that 
resolution  was  vetoed.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
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forum  of  this  Council  la  still  available  to 
members,  as  it  is  available  today,  and  it  is 
our  view  that  it  should  always  be  restored  to 
and  we  feel  it  Is  the  duty  of  member  states 
to  resort  to  the  Council  for  its  consideration 
of  the  matter. 


iPor  text,  see  V.8./VS.  press  release  4975 
dated  Nov.  13. 


'  See  p.  989. 

•U.N.  doc.  8/7693  and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1. 


MEN    OF    CONSCIENCE    MUST    NOT 
REMAIN  SILENT  AT  THIS  TIME 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Men  of 
conscience  must  not  remain  silent  at  this 
time."  This,  my  colleagues,  was  the  open- 
ing sentence  in  a  statement  by  religious 
leaders  of  all  the  major  faiths  in  America 
that  appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  which  called  "on  the  administra- 
tion to  support  the  Independence,  integ- 
rity, and  freedom  of  Israel." 

That  statement  was  written  before  the 
outbreak  of  actual  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  certainly  this  mornings  devel- 
opments give  that  statement  the  great- 
est urgency.  The  continued  existence  of 
Israel  is  vital  for  political  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  therefore  vital  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  The  United 
States,  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  Israel  in  1948  and 
which  has  so  repeatedly  and  strongly 
pledged  to  Israel  its  continued  support, 
has  the  clearest  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  defend  Israel  against  those  ap- 
parently committed  to  its  destruction. 

On  May  23.  I  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  of  my  colleagues 
in  pledging  our  mutual  support  to  "meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  make  our  position  unmis- 
takably clear  that  we  are  now  prepared 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resist  aggression  against  Israel 
and  to  preserve  the  peace." 

I  want  to  again  urge  the  President  to 
take  strong,  effective  and  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  "resist  aggression  against  Israel 
and  to  preserve  the  peace."  If  we  wait 
any  longer,  the  hourly  changing  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  could  result  in 
the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
May  23  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

Egypt  and  Syria  are  now  threatening  Israel 
and  we  fear  that  war  in  the  Near  East  is  in- 
evitable unless  the  United  States  acts  firmly 
and  vigorously  to  prevent  it.  President  Nas- 
ser's speech  to  his  troops  in  Sinai  yesterday 
was  In  effect  a  declaration  of  war.  We  note 
with  dismay  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
couraging and  arnUng  Egypt  and  Syria  in  a 
bold  move  to  win  influence  and  power  in 
the  Middle  East.  Once  again  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  be  testing  American  resolve  to 
defend  the  peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  speaking 
through  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared Its  determination  to  act  against  ag- 
gression In  the  Middle  East.  And  we  note 


with  appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  White 
House  spokesman  that — 

"This  country  is  of  course,  committed  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  has  been  our  position  over 
the  years.  It  is  sUll  our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  our 
position  unmistakably  clear  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  such  a  policy. 

The  statement  by  religious  leaders  of 
all  the  major  faiths  in  America  demon- 
strates the  maintenance  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  including  the  vital  question  of 
freedom  of  passage  at  the  Straits  of 
Tiran,  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
Americans  of  all  faiths  and  backgroimds. 
I  place  that  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

The   Moral   Responsibilxty   in   the   Middle 
East 

In  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
men  of  good  faith  must  recognize  their  moral 
responsibility  to  maintain  freedom  of  pas- 
sage at  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  The  following 
statement  by  a  cross  section  of  prominent 
Christian  clergymen  and  religious  editors 
reflects  the  views  of  thousands  of  church 
leaders  throughout  the  United  States.  It  elo- 
quently clarifies  the  fuU  meaning  of  the 
moral  responsibility  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
Israel  has  worked  so  hard  to  achieve  the 
right  to  live  in  peace. 

"Pray  For  The  Peace  of  Jerusalem"  Psalms. 
122:  6. 

Men  of  conscience  must  not  remain  silent 
at  this  time.  The  Middle  East  Is  on  the  brink 
of  war.  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  Ini- 
tiated a  blockade  of  an  international  water- 
way: the  Straits  of  Tiran,  Israel's  sea-lane 
to  Africa  and  Asia.  This  blockade  may  lead 
to  a  major  conflagration. 

The  Middle  East  has  been  an  cu-ena  of  ten- 
sion due  to  the  ttireat  of  continued  terrorist 
attacks,  as  well  as  the  recent  Arab  military 
mobilization  along  Israel's  borders.  Let  us  re- 
call that  Israel  is  a  new  nation  whose  people 
are  stUl  recovering  from  the  horror  and  dec- 
imation of  the  European  holocaust. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  blockade 
"Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous"  to  world 
peace. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment steadfastly  to  honor  Its  commit- 
ments to  the  freedom  of  International  water- 
ways. We  call  on  our  fellow  Americans  of  all 
persuasions  and  groupings  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  the  Independence, 
integrity  and  freedom  of  Israel. 

Men  of  conscience  all  over  the  world  bear 
a  moral  responsibility  to  support  Israel's 
right  of  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  the  right  to  live 
and  develop  in  tranquility  and  without  fear. 
The  Middle  East  requires  respite  and  peace. 

"Seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  (Psalms,  34: 
15) 

The  Rev.  Jotin  C.  Bennett.  President  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Professor 
of   Religion,  Stanford  University. 

The  Rev.  Thurston  N.  Davis.  S.  J..  Editor, 
i4mertco. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Llttell.  President.  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Nlebuhr.  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Christian  Ettiics,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

James  O'Oara,  Editor,  Commonweal. 


Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  Chaplain,  Interfalth 
Memorial  of  the  Four  Chaplains. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Schmemann,  Dean,  St. 
Viadamir's  Russian  Orthodox  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Sheerin,  CJSf .,  Editor, 
The  Catholic  World. 

Bishop  Stephen  Gill  Spottswood,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Cliairman,  National  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, NAACP. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  Bishop,  New  York 
Area,  Methodist  Church;  Former  President, 
Methodist  CouncU  of  Bishops. 

( Afllllations  listed  for  Identlflcatlon  only.) 

Sponsored  as  a  public  service  by  Americans 
for  Democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  Charles  E. 
SUberman.  Chairman. 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  end  my  re- 
marks on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
without  discussing  Israel's  role  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world. 

Israel  has  been  a  force  for  stability 
and  progress  in  the  Middle  East,  even 
during  these  troubled  years  w^hen  the 
Arab  governments  have  so  consistently 
and  unalterably  worked  to  maintain 
animosities  against  Israel. 

In  addition,  Israel  has  had  a  miracu- 
lous record  for  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment, political  stability  and  social  Inte- 
gration of  the  people  of  many  different 
national  backgroimds  who  have  come  to 
Isrtiel.  This  example  has  been  of  great 
importance  and  value  to  all  the  develop- 
ing coimtries.  And  Israel  has  done  more 
than  just  be  an  example.  Israel  has  an 
incredibly  large,  effective,  and  tactful 
technical  assistance  program  for  under- 
developed countries  all  over  the  world.  I 
am  particularly  familiar  with  Israel's 
great  and  effective  help  to  the  newly 
Independent  countries  of  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
quickly  come  to  the  aid  of  Israel  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace,  in  its  own  na- 
tional Interest,  for  maintenance  of  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East,  and,  most  un- 
mistakably of  all,  for  moral  reasons. 


A  MODERN  TALE  OP  THE  PRODIOAIj 
SON? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Askbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  economists  are  pushing  their  "new 
economics"  theories  at  home  with  limited 
success,  it  would  appear  that  nations 
abroad  are  looking  askance  at  the  deflcit- 
spendlng  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  column  by  the  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  of 
Jime  5,  sums  up  this  reaction  nicely: 

What  we  face  Is  a  crisis  in  confidence.  The 
majority  of  bankers  and  dollar  holders 
around  the  world  apparently  do  not  believe 
Washington  will  whip  either  the  inflation  or 
the  over-spending  from  which  so  much  of  It 
springs. 

Apparently,  those  abroad  are  not  as 
concerned  about  our  Government's  bur- 
geoning spending  programs  as  are  some 
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here  at  home,  although  these  programs 
in  recent  years  should  be  cause  for  con- 
cern. Although  the  n.S.  population  has 
grown  10  percent  since  1960,  the  civilian 
personnel  in  the  Federal  Government  has 
jumped  by  25  percent,  and  the  cost  of 
Government  payrolls,  Including  military, 
has  grown  by  75  percent.  Not  many  will 
quarrel  with  the  increase  for  national 
'>  defense  expenditures — including  the  $22 
billion  for  Vietnam  in  the  1968  budget — 
of  68  percent.  But  how  explain  the  in- 
crease since  1960  of  97  percent  for  non- 
defense  spending?  One  cannot  conven- 
iently blame  the  Vietnam  war  for  our 
financial  predicament;  It  is  evident  that 
the  increases  in  spending  are  due  to  the 
civilian  nondefense  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled  "Gold  Mar- 
ket Dips  In  Confidence  Crisis,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Ocnxow,    DxFicrr    Factors — Oou>    Market 

Dips  m  Confioeince  Crisis 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Immense  volume,  highest  in  history,  has 
bit  the  London  Gold  Exchange.  The  big 
American  budget  deficit,  and  the  sight  of  a 
softer  and  softer  dollar,  sparked  It  off. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  Is  only 
I>art  of  the  story.  At  best.  It  can  only  reduce 
the  means  by  which  foreign  creditors  gain 
the  right  to  convert  dollars  Into  gold.  They 
would  not  exercise  that  right  on  an  endan- 
gering scale  and  threaten  the  dollar  If  they 
trusted  our  financial  trend. 

What  we  face  Is  a  crisis  in  confidence.  The 
majority  of  bankers  and  other  dollar  holders 
around  the  world  apparently  do  not  believe 
Washington  will  whip  either  the  inflation 
or  the  over-spending  from  which  so  much 
of  It  springs. 

In  the  world's  cold,  slow-motion  appraisal 
of  what  is  happening  here  the  unchanging 
record  Is  governing  their  views: 

The  last  and  fleeting  balanced  budget  was 
in  1960 — before  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  took  over.  President  Kennedy  In- 
herited a  federal  debt  of  $283  billion.  We 
now  owe  (331  billion.  This  means  that  the 
New  Prontler-Great  Society  has  run  in  the 
red  at  the  rate  of  about  (8  billion  a  year — 
with  the  Vietnam  War  now  superimposed  on 
top  of  this. 

The  last  Congress  before  President  Ken- 
nedy's Administration  appropriated  $83.8 
billion  of  the  people's  money.  In  the  last 
session  President  Johnson's  congress  voted 
$141  billion  for  all  purposes.  The  difference 
la  an  incredible  $57.2  billion. 

Our  creditors  abroad  see  even  In  the  face 
of  the  Vietnam  War  Washington's  nonde- 
fense spending  has  also  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Washington's  spending  needs 
priorities  and  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress have  failed  to  apply  priorities. 

Creditor  nations  and  individuals  abroad 
have  gradually  come  to  own  America's  en- 
tire gold  stock  (and  bUlions  besides),  includ- 
Ing  the  reserve  legally  required  behind  our 
dollar.  In  fact,  our  obligations  payable  in 
gold  have  reached  about  twice  our  entire 
gold  supply. 

Ovu*  gold  stock  Is  now  lower  than  Europe's 
Common  Market  countries.  It  has  gone  down 
every  year  for  10  years  while  the  Common 
BCarket  countries'  reserves  have  gone  up.  So 
have  the  rest  of  the  major  countries  of  the 
world  climbed  the  gold  pole  while  the  United 
Mates  has  fallen  off  it. 
»  When  the  New  Frontier-Great  Society  took 
over  we  held  $21  billion  In  gold — about  54 
per  cent  of  the  world's  monetary  supply.  To- 
day we  hold  $13.1  billion — less  than  30  per 
cent.  In  this  period  other  nations'  gold 
reserves  climbed  to  $27.3  billion  by  the  latest 


Federal  Reserve  Board  figures.  And  their  ad- 
ditional dollar  balances  subject  to  conver- 
sion climbed  from  $13.8  billion  to  $28.2  bil- 
lion. The  outside  world  now  holds  about  $55 
billion  in  gold  and  dollars — nearly  twice  as 
much  as  10  years  ago — while  our  gold  supply 
has  just  hit  another  new  low. 

Thus  we  have  suffered  not  only  an  abso- 
lute loss  of  gold  but  also  an  alarming  pro- 
rata share  of  the  world's  gold.  Both  these 
losses  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Most  others  have  achieved  both  an 
absolute  and  proportionate  increase. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  simply 
does  not  command  the  same  pre-eminence 
In  world  finance  that  It  formerly  did.  And 
which  meant  so  much  to  Britain  In  the  pound 
sterling.  When  we  own  more  and  own  less 
and  the  Washington  Robin  Hoods  of  the  Red 
Ink  keep  operating  In  the  red  we  can  only 
decline,  as  Britain  did,  while  other  nations 
advance. 

The  pressure  is  furthe?  complicated  by  an 
added  factor.  For  the  first  time  In  a  century 
no  gold  was  added  last  year  to  international 
monetary  supplies.  Production  has  fallen  as 
mining  costs  have  mounted.  World  output 
has   reversed   a   16-year  trend. 

Last  year  a  record  30.9  million  ounces, 
valued  at  $1.1  billion,  was  mined.  But  most 
of  It  went  to  Industries  or  Into  speculators' 
or  hoarders'  hands.  Thug  the  phenomenon: 
While  gold  Is  being  bought  In  unprecedented 
volume,  gold-mining  shares  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  have  fallen  to  the  lowest 
level  In  12  years. 

The  New  Prontler-Great  Society  Inherited 
a  gold  problem  and  changed  It  into  a  gold 
crisis  that  has  grown  so  damaging  that  It 
makes  President  Johnson's  monetary  respon- 
sibility now  nearly  as  consequential  as  the 
Chinese- Soviet  menace  Itself. 


EXTEND   MAILING   PRIVILEGES   TO 
SERVICEMEN  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMriELD]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10226,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide cheaper  mailing  privileges  to  our 
servicemen  overseas. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  for  their  prompt  action  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  already  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee some  3,900  letters,  cards,  and 
petitions  from  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  surrounding 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  urging  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation.  The  mail 
came  in  response  to  a  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Dale  C.  Burley,  a  council- 
man in  Hazel  Park,  Mich.,  a  community 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Most  of  the  mall  came  from  families 
with  loved  ones  in  Vietnam  or  other  U.S. 
military  stations  around  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  received 
similar  letters  or  telephone  calls  from 
your  congressional  districts. 

I  doubt  that  we  could  devote  ourselves 
to  a  finer  cause  than  the  Improvement  of 
mail  services  to  our  boys  overseas, 
whether  in  Vietnam  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 


Under  this  legislation,  packages 
weighing  up  to  30  pounds  would  be 
airlifted  on  a  space-available  basis  upon 
payment  of  the  rCoUl;.r  surface  rate  plus 
a  small  uniform  airlift  fee  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Postmaster  General. 

It  would  mean  that  packages  could  be 
sent  overseas  for  less  than  half  the 
present  rate.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  improve  on  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  committee  a  year  ago 
extending  the  free  mailing  privileges  for 
letters  and  sound  recordings  to  all  serv- 
icemen overseas — not  Just  those  in  com- 
bat zones. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  eliminate  the 
same  distinction  in  regard  to  hometown 
newspapers  and  magazines.  While  they 
may  now  be  mailed  free  to  combat  zones 
only,  the  bill  under  consideration  today 
would  extend  the  privilege  to  all  over- 
seas military  stations. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  round  out  our  efforts  to  see 
that  all  servicemen  serving  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  have  the  benefits  of 
fast,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  mail 
service. 

CRISIS  TO  CRISIS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
our  House  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  resume  hearings 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  559,  which  is 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  committee 
will  commence  executive  sessions  on  the 
measure  on  Thursday,  following  testi- 
mony by  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  to- 
morrow and  Wednesday. 

The  current  railroad  dispute  is  Just  an- 
other in  a  series  of  labor  disputes  which 
has  rocked  our  Nation's  economy.  On  the 
horizon  is  the  danger  of  a  most  serious 
Impasse  in  contract  renewals  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  later  this  year. 

For  some  time,  the  administration  has 
promised  new  legislation  to  deal  with 
strikes  that  cripple  the  economy.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  produce. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  May  31,  1967. 
Wall  Street  Journal  mentioned.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  stated 
that  the  need  for  Congress'  intervention 
in  three  national  strike  emergencies  in 
the  past  4  years  is  not  "enough  to 
warrant  a  permanent  intrusion  on  col- 
lective bargaining." 

The  editorial  continued: 

In  other  words  the  nation  should  go  on 
improvising  from  crisis  to  crisis,  hoping  that 
in  time  the  trouble  will  Just  go  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  Secretary 
Wirtz,  and  I  am  further  convinced  that 
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our  Nation,  because  of  commitments 
abroad  and  at  home,  can  ill  afford  to  go 
along  its  merry  way  improvising. 

The  recent  strike  in  the  trucldng  In- 
dustry was  extremely  damaging  In  the 
Midwest,  The  so-called  3.2-percent  wage 
guideline  has  long  been  discarded. 

It  is  because  of  recent  disputes,  cur- 
rent developments,  and  an  uneasy  future 
in  labor-management  matters  that  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Joint  bipartisan  con- 
gressional committee  on  industrywide 
bargaining  in  the  Congress  to  review  and 
recommend  revisions  of  existing  laws  re- 
lating to  collective  bargsdning  and  in- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouts. 

This  resolution  is  not  new.  Our  former 
House  colleague,  now  U.S.  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin,  presented  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1963  and  1965.  He  did  so  last  year  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  fourth  time  just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Other  Members  of  the 
House  have  called  for  such  congressional 
action. 

At  this  time,  with  a  host  of  major  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  to  be  set- 
tled this  year — 32  of  them — it  is  time 
that  Congress  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  at  least  seriously  consider  possible 
means  of  improving  methods  of  resolving 
industrywide  bargaining  and  strikes. 

Why  must  Congress  continue  to  react 
to  a  labor-management  crisis?  Let  us  act 
now  in  an  effort  to  avoid  damaging  hard- 
ships in  the  future  of  labor-management 
negotiations. 


PROPOSED    EXTENSION    OF    WEST 
CENTRAL   FRONT   OF  U.S.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SchwencelI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  Capitol 
building  than  myself.  It  has  been  my 
hobby  ever  since  I  have  been  here  as  a 
Congressman.  I  have  had  strong  feelings 
about  improving  the  Capitol — not  only 
improving  it.  but  preserving  it.  Until  now, 
we  have  not  fulfilled  our  commitment  to 
properly  preserve  and  Improve  the  Capi- 
tol, nor  have  we  responded  to  the  needs 
it  could  serve  as  we  should.  There  may 
be  some  quarrel  as  to  how  these  decisions 
should  be  made,  but  based  on  research, 
studies,  and  observations,  I  am  convinced 
what  is  being  planned  now  for  the  west 
front  is  not  only  right,  but  urgent,  and 
we  ought  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
extension  and  the  resulting  preserva- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  there  has  been 
some  apparent  biased  discussion  that  has 
proven  to  be  an  unnecessary  hurdle.  I 
have  followed  with  interest  the  observa- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. To  say  the  least,  they  have  been  in- 
consistent and,  I  believe,  have  made  not 
always  correct  judgments. 

As  proof,  I  point  out  the  AIA  has  re- 
cently submitted  its  own  task  force  re- 
port indicating  an  apparent  reverse  of 


its  position  on  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  west  central  front  of  the  UjS.  Capi- 
tol. The  now-recommended  restoration, 
even  though  such  an  operation,  if  fea- 
sible, would  be  hazardous,  costly,  and 
time  consuming;  it  would  require  the 
vacating  of  much-needed  space  along  the 
west  half  of  the  Capitol  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  wings  for  a  period  of  5 
to  10  years.  They  have  made  this  recom- 
mendation in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  restoration  would  not.  accord- 
ing to  knowledgeable  engineers,  offer  a 
permanent  solution  for  correcting  the 
deteriorated  condition  of  this  portion  of 
the  building. 

There  is  dependable  evidence  that 
many  of  the  existing  cracks  would  recur 
in  any  restored  walls.  This  is  because 
of  the  expansion  joints,  sandstone  mate- 
rial of  good  quality  and  of  character  to 
match  the  material  originally  used,  is  no 
longer  available.  Also,  removing  the 
paint  would  show  up  a  patchy  stone  job, 
the  majority  of  stones  would  have  to  be 
removed  and  replaced,  resulting  in  a 
reproduction  and  not  the  original  work, 
the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  interior  rooms 
along  the  west  side  would  have  to  be 
shored,  and  congressional  work  would  be 
seriously  disrupted  due  to  vacating  of 
offices  along  the  west  walls. 

All  of  the  expense  of  so-called  restora- 
tion would  result  in  a  product  of  ques- 
tionable stability  and  integrity,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
aesthetic  improvement  of  the  least  ar- 
chitecturally successful  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. In  addition,  it  would  provide  no  op- 
portunity to  complete  the  revised  com- 
position made  necessary  by  the  addition 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  wings  and 
the  enlarged  dome  over  a  himdred  years 
ago,  and  would  provide  no  additional 
space. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  fourth  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, 1851-65.  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
AIA  and  its  second  president,  made 
studies  while  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
and  after  his  return  to  private  practice 
recommending  such  extension  in  order 
to  complete  the  architectural  composi- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  extensions 
and  changes  made  under  his  direction. 
One  of  the  plans  made  by  him  is  similar 
to  the  plan  approved  last  fall  by  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  project. 

To  say  the  least,  the  AIA's  present 
position  is  In  direct  contradiction  to 
their  position  taken  in  1957  when  they 
actually  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  west  central  front.  For  instance,  at 
the  AIA  National  Convention  In  Cleve- 
land, In  July  1958,  the  architects  who  led 
the  fight  for  the  AIA  against  the  east 
front  extension  were  Ralph  Walker, 
FAIA;  Lorlmer  Rich,  FAIA;  and  Doug- 
las Haskell.  AIA.  They  circulated  a  paper 
at  the  convention  saying  the  practical 
space  needs  to  be  gsdned  from  the  east 
front  extension:  "Could  be  achieved  in 
better  measure  by  extending  the  west 
front,  and  without  the  threatened  archi- 
tectural sentimental  deunage.  .  .  ."  And 
from  the  AIA  Journal,  January  1958, 
Architect  Ralph  Walker  stated: 

.  .  .  everything  that  would  be  obtained  by 
the  predetermined  plan  .  .  .  that  of  moving 


the  east  front  and  also  extending  the  wings, 
would  be  accomplished  much  more  pleas- 
antly, esthetlcally  and  efficiently  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  west  front  which  has 
no  great  historic  significance. 

And  from  the  WEishlngton  Post,  August 
13.  1958,  page  A-15: 

The  AIA  has  a  plan  for  providing  much 
extra  space  by  extending  the  West  Front. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Landmarlcs 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
prepared  a  list  of  National  Capital  land- 
marks a  few  years  ago  comprising  some 
292  structures.  The  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  is  Architect  Francis  D.  Leth- 
bridge.  He  is  the  same  person  who  has 
been  leading  in  recent  years  to  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  west  central  front 
for  the  AIA.  This  list  shows  the  follow- 
ing buildings  at  the  head  of  the  land- 
marks list  as  copied  from  their  list: 

STRUCTURE,  ARCHITECT  (S)    AND  DATE(S) 

1.  The  White  House :  Hoban,  Latrobe  1792- 
1807;  McKlm.  Mead  &  White  (renovated). 
1902;  renovated,  1948-52. 

2.  The  Capitol:  Thornton,  Latrobe,  Bul- 
flnch.  Walter.  1793-1863;  West  Terrace  and 
Steps  Olmsted.  1874-75;  East  Front  recon- 
structed, 1960. 

3.  The  Octagon  (Tayloe  House),  1741  New 
York  Avenue,  NW. :  Thornton,  1800. 

4.  Arlington  ( Custls-Lee  Mansion ),  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery:  Custls,  Hadfield, 
1802-20. 

5.  Tudor  Place,  1644  31st  St.,  NW.:  Thorn- 
ton   1815. 

6.  St.  John's  Church,  16th  and  H  Sts.,  NW 
Latrobe,  c.1816. 

7.  Decatur  House.  748  Jackson  Place  NW. 
Latrobe,  1818. 

8.  Old  City  Hall,  451  Indiana  Avenue  NW. 
Hadfield,  1820-50. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  present  AIA 
is  noted  in  their  recommendations  to 
remove  and  alter  the  Octagon  area. 

You  will  note  that  the  Octagon  build- 
ing follows  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  in  importance.  Notwith- 
standing their  recommendation  to  re- 
store the  Capitol,  the  AIA,  as  recently 
reported  to  the  press,  sees  no  need  for 
preserving  the  historic  setting  of  the 
Octagon  House,  and  under  the  guise  of 
a  proposed  restoration  of  the  Interior  of 
the  house,  they  now  would  plan  to  de- 
stroy its  pleasant  old  garden  setting,  de- 
molish the  old  stable,  which  was  fitted 
some  years  ago  to  house  its  library, 
destroy  its  present  Headquarters  Build- 
ing which  was  designed  in  keeping  with 
the  Octagon  and  its  dependencies,  and 
destroy  the  adjacent  Lemon  Building 
with  its  ornate  brick  facade,  even  though 
opposition  to  such  destruction  has  been 
expressed  by  eminent  persons,  namely 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall; 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  and  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, both  former  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, president,  American  Scenic  &  His- 
toric Preservation  Society;  Oliver  O. 
Jensen,  editor.  American  Heritage  maga- 
zine, but  to  mention  a  few.  I  join  this 
group.  In  place  of  these  destroyed  struc- 
tures, they  intend  to  erect  a  seven-story 
ultramodern,  nonconforming,  huge  brick 
structure  which  almost  completely  en- 
velopes the  Octagon  like  the  whale  about 
ready  to  swallow  Jonah. 

Well  then,  how  does  all  this  affect  the 
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proposed  extension  of  the  Capitol.  Wolf 
von  Eckardt.  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  who.  Incidentally,  Is  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  put  It  aptly 
If  I  may  quote  from  the  May  20,  1967, 
article  entitled  "New  AIA  Headquarters 
Plan  Called  Exciting.  Unsuitable:" 

But  what  Is  good  for  the  Capitol  ought 
to  be  good  for  the  Octagon.  Tou  either  be- 
lieve In  blitorle  presarratlon  or  you  don't . . . 

From  this,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
present  AIA  management  deals  In  double 
standards,  depending  on  which  serves 
their  purpose  at  the  moment.  In  these 
Instances,  they  have  one  standard  for 
the  Capitol  and  smother  for  their  own 
historic  building,  the  Octagon.  If  they  are 
genuinely  dedicated  to  preserving  his- 
toric buildings,  such  as  the  Octagon  and 
Its  dependencies,  why  do  they  not  go 
elsewhere  to  provide  their  additional  re- 
quired space,  as  they  recommend  that 
the  Congress  do?  How  can  they  Justify 
constructing  such  an  avant  garde  build- 
ing as  Mr.  von  Eckardt  calls  it,  almost 
completely  surroimding  and  dominating 
the  Octagon,  and  at  the  same  time  say 
to  the  Congress  leave  the  Capitol  alone? 
The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  Just  recently  completed  its 
hearings  and  has  heard  from  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  Capitol 
controversy.  It  is  obvious  the  condition 
of  the  old  sandstone  walls  is  serious  as 
reported  in  depth  by  the  Independent 
engineering  firm  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  its  condition,  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  so-called  res- 
toration reconunended  by  the  AIA  will 
be  as  much  or  more  than  the  extension 
without  any  gain  of  tmy  much  needed 
Bpeuse,  that  the  composition  of  the  Capi- 
tol, If  extended,  will  finally  be  completed 
as  dictated  by  the  additions  of  a  hundred 
or  more  years  ago,  that  for  the  same  or 
less  money  than  restoration,  we  will  gain 
much  needed  space  as  a  byproduct,  that 
we,   therefore,   should  proceed  without 
further  delay  with  the  work  of  extension 
in  order  to  have,  In  the  next  4  or  5  years 
once  again,  a  beautiful,  dignifled  looking, 
and  structiually  sound  Capitol,  of  which 
all  Americans  can  be  proud,  without  the 
disruption  to  the  work  of  the  Congress 
that  would  result  If  the  so-called  res- 
toration were  carried  out. 


CRISIS  POINT  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Yoxtnger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Gene 
Sherman,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  chief  of 
the  London  bureau  for  Copley  News 
Service,  wrote  tin  article  entitled  "Crisis 
Point  in  Africa."  He  made  the  report  to 
the  38th  annual  Copley  conference  and 
his  remarks  were  reprinted  in  the  Copley 
News  Service  of  June.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  very  realistic  article  on  Rhodesia, 
and  Is  worthy  of  attention  by  all  those 


Interested  in  this   subject.   His   article 
follows: 

Ciisis  Ponn'  or  Africa 
(By  Oene  Sherman) 

KngllBh -speaking  Africa  Is  a  crlaU  point  In 
today's  world. 

Coverage  of  the  dark  continent  has  come 
a  long  way  since  Stanley  presumed  he  bad 
found  Dr.  Livingston.  The  responsibility  of 
Informing  the  public  on  Africa  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Tbe  complexity  of  Ita  prob- 
lems and  America's  relationship  to  them  Is 
simply  not  imderstood. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  American  public 
is  kept  aware  of  tbe  awakening  continent 
and  the  growing  Importance  it  has  on  this 
country's  secm-lty  and  economy. 

Not  so  long  ago  Africa  could  virtually  be 
Ignored.  It  was  too  far  away  to  matter  much. 
To  have  much  bearing  on  the  rest  of  tbe 
world.  But  today  It  Is  only  a  few  hours  from 
anywhere  by  Jet.  Its  leaders  have  seen  what 
Is  happening  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Com- 
munications have  brought  It  Into  the  world 
community. 

Not  so  long  ago  people  would  have  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
discussing  a  rebellion  with  tbe  leader  of 
Rhodesia  by  telephone.  But  that's  exactly 
what  happened  a  year  ago  last  November. 
Harold  Smith  phoned  Ian  Smith  to  dls- 
coiirage  him  from  declaring  unilateral 
Independence. 

My  first  trip  to  Salisbury  for  Copley  News 
Service  re-emphaslzed  to  me  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  tbe  written  word.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  expect.  There  was  talk  of 
troops  In  the  streets — guerrillas  murdering 
white  settlers.  Hard  worda  In  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere. It  sounded  like  tbe  Mau  Mau  all  over 
again. 

I  remember  scanmng  the  airport  from  the 
window  of  my  South  African  Airlines  707 
for  signs  of  armed  guards  and  barricades.  I 
guess  I'd  been  reading  the  British  papers  too 
thoroughly. 

Instead  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  by  customs  and  Immigration  peo- 
ple. When  I  checked  Into  Melkles  Hotel  I  was 
completely  disarmed  when  the  man  behind 
the  desk  said,  "Welcome  to  rebellious 
Rhodesia."  He  grinned  broadly.  Rhodeslans 
like  to  call  sardonic  attention  to  tbe  tran- 
quility that  prevails. 

Salisbury  Itself  was  tbe  epitome  of  a  quiet, 
clean  city  going  about  Ita  multiracial  busi- 
ness with  a  minimum  of  sweat  or  fret.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  Rhodesia  is  a  peaceful 
country  Intent  on  advancing  its  economy 
under  the  present  trying  clrcvimstances.  I 
found  much  the  same  atmosphere  prevailing 
when  I  visited  Salisbury  again  last  Novem- 
ber, despite  the  addlUonal  worry  of  the  UN's 
mandatory  sanctions. 

But  outward  appearances  are  deceiving.  If 
you  go  no  further  you're  likely  to  be  lulled 
Into  believing  It's  business  as  usual.  It  Isn't, 
of  course.  There's  plenty  wrong,  but  it's  not 
all  with  Rhodesia. 

The  Rhodesia  story  la  the  most  slg- 
mfloant  in  Africa  today.  It  Is  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  coups  In  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Uganda  and  elsewhere.  It  involves  not  only 
essential  constitutional  Issues  but  basic 
social  and  moral  issues  that  pertain  directly 
to  the  plight  of  the  whole  question  of  black 
nationalism. 

These  days  an  Ideology  often  is  considered 
more  important  than  a  fact.  It  is  not  popular 
to  weigh  both  sides  of  a  question  as  volatile 
and  controversial  as  Rhodesia. 

That  Is  one  reason.  I  think,  that  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  lost  control  of  the 
situation  that  led  to  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  (UDI).  He  was 
pushed  heavily  by  the  left-wing  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  which  was  concerned 
with  one  factor  above  all — Instant  ma- 
jority rule  for  Africans. 
The  operative  word  there  is  "Instant." 


Majority  rule  certainly  Is  consistent  with 
the  democraUc  process.  No  one  can  quarrel 
with  that  premise.  It  la  the  keynote  of  our 
democratic  system. 

But  Rhodesia,  and  indeed  all  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  presents  problems  of 
democracy  that  are  absolutely  unique.  And 
I  qualify  tbe  superlative  for  emphasis. 

The  acceptance  of  majority  rule  Is  not  ex- 
clusive to  the  Labor  Party.  The  Conservative 
Party  is  equally  concerned  that  the  majority 
should  be  represented.  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  when  be  waa  Prime  Minister  was  ada- 
mant on  that  point.  But  he  dealt  with  it  and 
with  Ian  Smith  In  a  much  different  manner. 
His  flst  was  Just  as  Iron,  but  his  glove  was 
softer  velvet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  If  the  Tories  had 
remained  In  office  Rhodesia  would  have  bro- 
ken away  from  Britain  before  the  issue  of 
majority  representation  had  been  worked  out 
to  everyone's  satisfaction.  The  air  of  crisis 
created  by  the  Labor  government  did  much 
to  precipitate  Smith's  drastic  action. 

Whether  he  was  Justified  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Rhodeslans  themselves  are  widely 
split  on  that  question,  although,  now  the  die 
is  cast,  they  are  determined  to  make  it  work. 
One  Rbodeslan  business  man  I  asked  about 
that  replied  that  UDI  may  be  legally  wrong, 
but  it  Is  morally  right.  I  found  that  attitude 
to  be  prevalent  among  the  white  residents. 

The  big  question  now  Is  whether  Rhodesia 
can  survive  economically  under  mandatory 
sanctions.  Almost  everybody  believes  it  will, 
even  some  of  the  most  vehement  antl-Smlth 
Laborites  in  London. 

Although  Rhodesia's  economy  is  being  af- 
fected, it  also  is  being  bolstered  by  trade  with 
South  Africa,  Portuguese  Africa  and  nations 
abstaining  from  the  Security  Council  de- 
cree— Prance  and  Switzerland  among  them. 

Britain's  close  trade  links  with  South 
Africa,  her  fourth  largest  export  customer, 
prevents  her  from  pressing  sanctions  to  tbe 
point  of  Involving  tbe  Pretoria  government. 
The  use  of  military  force  to  topple  the 
Smith  regime  is  inconceivable.  The  Labor 
government  would  fall  if  Wilson  moved  seri- 
ously in  that  direction.  He  conUnues  to  say 
force  Is  not  ruled  out  if  troopw  are  necessary 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  But  the  Smith 
regime  is  playing  it  very  cool.  It  has  put  itself 
in  the  posiUon  of  a  fighter  willing  to  take 
anything  tbe  opposition  can  dish  out  and 
still  win  on  the  opponent's  terms. 

Disruptive  nationalist  leaders  are  in  deten- 
tion. Minor  guerrilla  sorties  across  the  Zam- 
besi River  from  neighboring  Zambia  are  dealt 
with  by  Rhodesian  troops  on  a  local  basis. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the  at- 
mosphere cool  and  calm.  Rhodesia  U  deter- 
mined not  to  give  Britain  or  the  UN  any  overt 
reason  to  employ  force. 

How  will  the  present  stalemate  be  broken, 
then? 

Tbe  most  likely  probability  is  that  Rho- 
desia win  declare  Itself  a  republic,  like  South 
Africa,  adopt  a  revised  constitution  and  begin 
a  long  campaign  for  recognition. 

It  is  less  likely  that  some  basis  for  reopen- 
ing negotiations  with  Britain  develops,  al- 
though some  (unctions  in  Rhodesia  and 
Britain  are  urging  that  course. 

In  one  dispatch  from  Salisbury  I  compared 
Rhodesia  to  an  outcast  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  has  been  banished.  This  I 
think  is  an  underlying  tragedy  of  Rhodesia. 
It  emphasizes  tbe  need  for  more  and  wider 
understanding  of  Africa's  problems. 

Nowhere  in  Rhodesia  are  you  conscious  of 
any  sense  of  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
whites  feel  sincerely  they  are  treating  Afri- 
cans better  than  they  are  treated  in  other 
multi-racial  countries  and  better  than  many 
Africans  treat  one  another. 

Tbe  vast  majority  of  white  Rhodeslans 
concede  that  African  majority  rule  is  Inevi- 
table. They  admit  they  don't  like  the  idea. 
But  they  also  admit  that  they  cannot  pre- 
vent It  indefinitely.  Meanwhile  they  don't 
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want  to  see  what  they  have  built  fall  Into 
inexperienced  or  Incapable  bands. 

They  consider  that  wise,  well-earned  self- 
interest — not  villainy. 

For  an  impartial  observer  there  la  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  support  that  jjotnt  of 
view.  In  education,  one  of  the  requirements 
for  African  franchise,  for  example,  pupil  en- 
rollment in  ratio  to  school  age  Is  the  highest 
In  Africa — 60  per  cent.  Most  schools  are 
segregated,  but  a  number  are  multi-racial — 
Including  the  university. 

The  government  is  buUdlng  middle  class 
bousing  for  Africans  that  can  be  financed 
for  thirty  years.  Little  publicized  projects 
such  as  African  Farming  Development  train 
Africans  to  raise  cash  crops  and  free  them- 
selves from  subsistence  farming.  APD  Is 
underwritten  by  white  farmers  with  the 
objective  of  creating  an  African  market  for 
consumer  goods  and  raising  the  Africans' 
standard  of  living. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  Africans  In 
Rhodesia  have  no  cause  for  complaint  by 
American  civil  rights  standards. 

But — and  this  is  an  unpopular  fact  I'd 
like  to  discuss  in  a  moment — the  average 
African  is  an  entirely  different  type  of  per- 
son from  the  average  American  Negro.  Never- 
theless, I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  black 
Rhodesian  generally  is  better  off  on  a  com- 
parative basis  than  bis  American  counterpart 
In  Mississippi. 

The  sad  crux  of  the  situation  lies  In  the 
failure  of  Rhodesia  and  other  colonial  gov- 
ernments during  the  past  50  or  75  years  to 
provide  adequate  opportunity  for  Africans 
to  prepare  tben^selves  for  tbe  Inevitable  day 
when  they  are  ready  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government.  The  sad.  nagging 
(act  is  that  Independence  caught  Africans 
unprepared  to  cope  with  it.  Tbe  dozen  or  so 
coups  on  tbe  continent  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  many  of  them  bloody,  constitute 
a  damaging  indictment  not  only  of  their  un- 
readiness but  of  colonial  faU\u-e  to  prepare 
them. 

But  problems  are  faced  and  solved  in  tbe 
present,  not  In  the  pest.  That  is  why  the 
illumination  of  Africa's  dllenuna  Is  so  im- 
portant, especially  for  Americans. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  I  think 
Africa  has  been  misrepresented:  By  being 
compared  with  other  under-developed  areas 
by  people  who  never  set  foot  on  the  conti- 
nent. By  equating  African's  problems  with 
those  of  American  Negroes.  And  by  reporting 
colored  by  personal  Ideology,  opinions  and 
wishful  thinking. 

Rhodesia  is  a  prime  example  of  this.  I  was 
asked  constantly  to  explain  America's  atti- 
tude to  UDI.  And,  as  are  all  Americans,  re- 
minded repeatedly  of  how  we  treated  the 
Indians  and  how  the  13  colonies  of  New 
England  broke  away  from  the  crown. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  tbe  kind 
of  reporting  that  makes  everybody  look  bad. 

Shortly  after  UDI  a  photographer  took  a 
picture  of  Cecil  Rhodes  Square  in  the  middle 
of  Salisbury  showing  Africans  taking  their 
customary  noon  siestas  on  the  grass.  The 
picture  was  published  with  a  caption  Indicat- 
ing the  snoozing  Africans  were  corpses. 

Another  photographer  tossed  candy  into  a 
trash  can  and  snapped  a  picture  of  small 
African  children  eagerly  reaching  into  the 
cans  for  the  goodies.  The  ImpUcatlon  of  tbe 
photograph  was  as  obvious  as  tbe  ruse  was 
disgusting. 

Rhodesia  crystallizes  the  African  story  to- 
day because  It  has  suddenly  deflected  the 
wind  of  change  that  swept  35  countries  Into 
uneasy  nationalism  during  tbe  last  decade. 
Whether  that  In  Itself  Is  an  achievement  Is 
beside  tbe  point.  What  matters  Is  that  Rho- 
desia baa  made  the  world  look  again  at  the 
deep-rooted  problems  of  African  Independ- 
ence. 

It  has  forced  the  world  to  separate  Idealism 
from  practicality.  To  weigh  again  the  wis- 


dom of  tbe  precipitate  plunge  to  power  that 
left  Africa  an  unsettled  continent. 

Rhodesia  Is  only  160,000  square  miles  of 
Africa's  11 V^ -million  square  miles.  It  haa 
only  4  V4 -million  of  the  continent's  250-mll- 
llon  population.  But  the  rest  of  Africa  hangs 
over  it  like  a  mushroom  cloud. 

Extremists  of  both  colors  focus  Its  predica- 
ment on  tbe  confrontation  of  tbe  races.  It  Is 
more  than  that.  It  Is  linked  Just  as  much 
with  the  desire  of  tbe  people  who  buUt  the 
country  to  keep  what  they  built  and  in  time 
share  more  of  It  with  the  Africans  who  helped 
them  build  It. 

Against  that.  It  Is  Interesting  to  watch  the 
leftwlngers  who  so  bitterly  condemn  tbe 
bombing  in  Vietnam  cry  with  equal  bitter- 
ness for  the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  Smith 
regime. 

The  comparison  of  Africa's  racial  differ- 
ences with  those  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of    those    easy    but   dangerous    blunders. 

It  takes  very  little  observation  on  the 
scene  to  realize  there  Is  no  similarity  what- 
ever between  tbe  political,  social  or  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  African  and  the 
American  Negro.  Yet  the  fact  they  are  both 
black  provided  a  great  deal  of  tbe  American 
Impetus  Ln  favor  of  granting  speedy  Inde- 
pendence to  African  states. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  decade  that 
American  official  and  public  interest  in  Africa 
has  developed.  Before  then  we  sat  on  tbe 
fence  unwilling  to  antagonize  Africa  or  Eu- 
rope. For  Americans,  Africa  was  a  mysterious 
exotic  zoo. 

In  his  scholarly  assessment  of  Africa  In 
world  politics,  Vernon  McKay,  a  professor  of 
African  studies,  notes  that  we  tended  to  for- 
get that  tbe  direct  responsibility  for  govern- 
ing Africa  belonged  to  the  Ehiropean 
democracies. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "Believing  in  democratic 
values  and  sincere  in  the  conviction  that 
their  costly  new  postwar  policy  of  gradual 
development  towards  self-government  was 
right,  they  (the  E^uropean  democracies) 
found  they  could  not  maintain  this  piollcy 
without  resorting  to  the  undemocratic  prac- 
tice of  suppressing  African  nationalists. 
When  they  were  no  longer  willing  or  able  to 
do  this,  they  bad  to  abandon  tbe  policy  even 
though  unconvinced  it  was  right  to  do  so." 

It  was  this  policy  of  the  European  democ- 
racies that  Involved  American  liberals  In 
Africa.  The  Involvement  almost  immediately 
centered  Inferentlally  on  the  question  of  race, 
which  was  not  the  main  concern  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments. 

They  were  agreed  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons that  African  Independence  was  a  Just 
goal  and  a  desirable  one. 

Race  has  figured  to  a  large  extent  ever 
since  In  the  attitude  of  Americans  toward 
Africa.  This  inevitably  led  to  the  equating  of 
African  nationalism  with  American  dvU 
rights. 

The  fallacy  of  this  was  brought  home  to 
me  most  poignantly. 

In  Zambia,  Ghana  and  Nigeria  I  met  a 
number  of  American  Negroes  atached  to  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service.  The  policy  of  sending 
American  Negroes  to  Africa  to  represent 
America  seems  entirely  sensible.  The  imme- 
diate inference  is  of  Africans  welcoming 
American  Negroes  as  kinsmen  of  a  sort.  It 
seems  logical  to  expect  people  of  the  same 
race  and  color  to  understand  one  another 
better. 

Curiously  enough.  It  hasn't  worked  out 
that  way  at  all.  To  a  man,  the  American  of- 
flcals  I  talked  with  expressed  reservations. 

Africans  look  upon  them  not  as  members 
of  a  brotherhood  of  color,  but  as  Americans. 
That  they  were  the  same  color  made  no  dif- 
ference to  tbe  Africans. 

Some  of  the  American  Negroes  were  from 
the  South.  They  were  amazed  to  find  them- 
selves resented  in  varying  degrees  becaxise  of 
their  superior  education,  their  cultivated 
tastes  and  their  affluence.  The  points  of  Irri- 


tation were  the  same  as  between  Africans 
and  whites. 

The  Americans  for  their  part  were  disap- 
pointed In  the  Africans.  They  experience  the 
same  difficulty  In  establishing  a  rapport  as 
whites  do.  The  Americans  arrive  full  of  dedi- 
cation for  what  they  think  of  as  their  people. 
Their  dlsapp)olntment  Is  sometimes  a  stun- 
ning psychological  blow. 

One  yoimg  Negro  from  the  Middle  West 
Joined  the  Peace  Corps  In  Ghana  convinced 
that  the  empathy  gap  would  be  bridged  by 
the  color  of  bis  skin.  He  became  so  frustrated 
after  a  few  months  that  be  bad  a  breakdown 
and  requested  a  transfer. 

A  big,  affable  outgoing  Negro  from  Georgia 
told  me  sadly  that  he  had  been  Invited  to 
only  two  African  homes  during  his  two  years 
of  duty  In  Zambia. 

Tbe  winds  of  change  have  fanned  raclaJ 
antagonism.  But  that  Is  only  one  of  tbe 
many  problems  that  beset  the  continent. 

Belatedly  African  leaders  themselves  are 
beginning  to  realize  this.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  tbe  effort  expended  against 
whites  in  Africa  Is  needed  more  urgently  to 
put  their  own  bouses  In  order. 

The  experience  of  American  Negroes  In 
Africa  highlights  tbe  need  to  think  of  Afri- 
cans as  Africans — with  their  own  peculiar 
characteristics  and  sensitivities.  They  are  not 
Just  another  segment  of  the  world's  colored 
population.  They  most  certainly  are  not  an 
extension  of  America's  civU  rights  movement. 

Those  who  lump  Africa's  woes  under  one 
heading — race — gUbly  encourage  the  Com- 
munist line.  The  far  left  divides  Africa  Into 
black  and  white.  African  poverty,  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  Initiative,  tribal  fragmentation 
and  all  the  obvious  problems  are  blamed  on 
the  African's  color. 

Tet  more  and  more  leaders  like  Kenyatta, 
Banda  and  Gowon  of  Nigeria  are  telling  their 
people  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
If  their  coim tries  falter. 

In  this  respect,  Africa  would  seem  to  be  a 
fertile  ground  for  Conununlst  advancement. 
All  tbe  elements  axe  there — poverty  and  the 
shadow  of  white  domination.  Yet  I  waa 
equally  surprised  at  the  answers  I  got  when 
I  asked  American,  British  and  African  diplo- 
mats how  successful  Conomunlst  Infiltration 
really  Is. 

Ghana  last  summer  was  deeply  Involved  In 
stabilizing  Itself  after  tbe  overthrow  of 
Kwama  Nkrumah,  who  salted  away  mllUons 
of  dollars  In  graft  while  currying  favor  In 
Moscow  and  Peking.  Twenty-fovir  hours  after 
Nkrimiab's  overthrow  Communist  diplomats 
were  on  their  way  home.  The  attitude  toward 
American  and  British  diplomats  warmed  In- 
stantly. 

Naturally  they  were  delighted.  But  when  I 
asked  the  American  political  officer  whether 
I  should  accept  an  Invitation  to  appear  on 
television  in  Accra,  be  hesitated.  He  assured 
me  nobody  would  tell  me  what  to  do.  But  he 
explained  that  since  the  coup  tbe  American 
and  tbe  British  were  being  careful  not  to 
repeat  the  Communists'  mistake. 

The  Conmiunlsts  were  in  evidence  every- 
where. They  were  too  apparent  and  too  over- 
bearing. We  wanted  to  stay  more  in  the 
background.  I  took  the  hint  and  declined  the 
in%itation. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  got  the  same  assess- 
ment. The  threat  and  bribery  of  Commu- 
nism meets  a  natural  resistance  in  Africa. 
By  the  very  nature  of  their  traditional,  fam- 
ily-oriented tribal  society  Africans  find  Com- 
munism undesirable. 

This  Is  not  to  say  Moscow  and  Peking  wlU 
quit  trying  to  corrupt  susceptible  leaders  to 
further  their  aims  and  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
continent.  But  every  qualified  source  I 
talked  with  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  be- 
lieved they  won't  get  very  far. 

I  heard  the  same  opinion  so  many  tlmea 
that  I  began  to  doubt  it.  I  particularly  began 
to  wonder  if  I  should  write  It,  but  I  did. 
Some  time  later  I  was  glad  to  see  tbe  opln- 
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Ions  substantiated  by  the  last  vote  In  the 
United  Nations  on  whether  to  seat  Commu- 
nist China.  As  you  recall,  the  African  bloc 
Increased  Its  vote  against  seating  the  Peking 
government. 

The  struggle  for  African  loyalties  con- 
tinues, however — although  the  basis  for  pan- 
Afrlcanlsm  Is  a  rejection  of  both  Commu- 
nism and  capltallBm  In  favor  of  total  inde- 
pendence. 

Colncldentally,  the  expressed  basis  for 
American  relations  with  tne  new  nations  is 
our  respect  for  their  desire  to  remain  non- 
aligned. 

That  sounds  good  to  American  ears.  But 
to  most  Africans  non-alignment  means  a  po- 
sition flexible  enoTigb  to  accept  assistance 
from  anybody. 

Kenya  and  Tanzania  are  "non-aligned." 
But  In  fact  Kenya  la  flagrantly  pro-West  and 
Tanzania  Is  flagrantly  pro-Communist.  Yet 
I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Kenyatta  Is  anything  but  a  Kenya  national- 
ist or  that  Nyerere  wants  anything  but 
Tanzanlan  socialism. 

Kenyatta's  effective  elimination  of  Oglnga 
Odlnga  and  his  Kenya  People's  Union  can 
be  taken  as  ample  evidence  of  his  antl- 
Communlsm.  Odlnga  had — still  has.  In  fact — 
outright  Communist  support.  Against  Ken- 
yatta's lofty  Influence,  however,  he  is  power- 
lees. 

Tet  Odlnga's  banishment  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  antl-Communlsm.  It  goes  even 
deeper — something  that  escapes  thoee  who 
do  not  understand  Africa.  Kenyatta  Is  leader 
of  the  Klkuyu  tribe  from  which  he  gets  his 
support  and  power.  Odlnga  la  leader  of  the 
Luo  tribe,  the  great  rival  of  the  Bakuyu  for 
power  and  political  spoils. 

In  the  African  mind  this  Is  uppermost,  not 
whether  one  leader  Is  pro-Communist  or 
pro- West.  The  vast  Influence  of  tribalism  la 
little  understood  outside  the  continent.  Tet 
It  la  the  cause  of  most  of  the  Inetablllty  In 
Africa. 

Tribal  loyalties  transcend  all  other  polit- 
ical ties.  They  color  every  decision  and  In- 
fluence all  pubUc  reaction.  The  massive  In- 
fluence of  tribalism  and  the  Balkanlzed 
colonial  borders  that  disrupted  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  In  the  riddle  of 
Africa.  ^    ^ 

Some  Idea  of  the  dlfflculties  It  presents  be- 
comes apparent  when  you  consider  there  are 
some  1,000  tribal  languages  spoken  on  the 
continent.  And  nearly  half  of  the  continent's 
250-milllon  population  cannot  read  or  write 
In  any  language. 

There  is  constant  pressure  on  African 
politicians  to  balance  tribal  representation 
on  a  strictly  tribal  basis.  In  Kenya,  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  are  34  different  tribes, 
the  Luoe  are  demanding  that  more  of  their 
members  be  admitted  to  the  Army.  Dr.  Mun- 
gal,  the  Stanford-educated  minister  of  de- 
fense, war-  ed  them  of  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing tribalism  to  disrupt  organizations 
devoted  to  the  national  Interest. 

Education — or  lack  of  It — is  the  second 
monumental  obstacle  to  African  progress. 
The  education  gap  is  discouraging,  and 
widening  with  each  year's  climbing  birth 
rate.  Prom  60  to  90  per  cent  of  African 
children  who  are  old  enough  to  be  In  elemen- 
tary school  are  not  enrolled. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  old  enough  to 
be  In  secondary  school,  aren't.  The  number 
of  Africans  in  universities  on  an  age  and 
population  ratio  Is  nil. 

This  has  created  an  educated  elite — a  thin 
top  layer  of  college-trained  Africans  from 
Whom  leaders  emerge.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  seen  abroad  and  give  an  impres- 
sion of  African  advancement  that  falls  short 
of  reality. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  educated  elite 
Is  the  tendency  for  Africans  to  study  liberal 
arts  rather  than  acquire  technical  training 
so  necessary  in  their  coimtries. 

In  many — but,  of  course,  not  all— educa- 


tion is  more  a  status  symbol  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute.  Conscientious  Africans 
recognize  that  this  has  lad  to  a  lessening  of 
effort  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Just  recently  Dr.  Bands  vehemently  casti- 
gated Malawans  for  their  laziness.  The  Nige- 
ria Daily  Sketch  editorialized  strongly 
against  laziness  while  I  was  there.  The  edi- 
torial said  in  part: 

"Laziness  is  a  tragedy  which  deserves  to  be 
met  seriously  by  all  African  independent 
states  if  the  conUnent  is  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  comity  of  nations." 

It  may  seem  elemental  to  condemn  laziness 
and  praise  work.  But  It  is  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary problems  that  has  a  p-eat  deal  of  bearing 
on  Africa's  backwardness. 

On  the  wave  of  Independence  Africa  has 
gained  an  aura  of  instant  sophistication  that 
really  is  barely  a  glimmer.  Independence  and 
freedom  does  not  necessarily  presuppose 
democracy  and  freedom  as  we  know  it. 

While  I  was  in  Kenya  s  British  Journalist 
was  deported  for  criticizing  the  government's 
censorship  of  films.  An  American  correspond- 
ent before  him  was  ousted  for  writing  about 
witchcraft,  although  the  Subject  Is  discussed 
frequently  In  Parliament. 

African  politicians  all  the  way  to  the  top 
tend  to  take  things  personally  and  deal  with 
them  personally. 

An  American  embassy  ofllcial  tried  to  set 
me  on  the  right  track.  The  simple  truth,  he 
said,  is  that  Africans  respect  power  and  force. 
If  a  government  falls  it  is  because  it  is  weak 
and  therefore  no  good.  We  don't  like  to  ac- 
knowledge that  because  our  idealism  gets  in 
the  way.  Criticism  is  equated  with  trouble- 
some opposition,  which  li  equated  with  dis- 
loyalty, which  is  equated  with  treason— 
which  means  death. 

It  seems  paradoxical.  Incidentally,  that 
Rhodesia  is  criticized  so  strongly  for  domestic 
censorship  while  African  nationalist  states 
escape  crtlcism  for  the  same  thing. 

But  Africa  is  a  continent  of  paradoxes — 
and  in  the  word  of  Tanzania's  President  Nye- 
rere, a  mess.  The  rosy  bloom  of  independence 
with  Its  dreams  of  power  and  riches  has  faded 
somewhat  and  Africa  today  is  taking  stock 
of  itself. 

Men  like  Ian  Smith  and  the  pioneer  farm- 
ers of  Rhodesia  are  in  the  crucible  today. 
Much  of  the  future  of  Africa  rests  on  their 
future.  They  built  cities  Uke  Salisbury.  They 
want  to  keep  it  as  peaceful  as  it  is  now. 

What  right  have  they  to  that  wish?  Do 
they  have  as  much  right  or  more  to  this  than 
their  African  neighbors?  The  agony  of  white 
Rhodeslans  is  their  desire  to  hold  on  to  what 
they  believe  is  rightfully  theirs  and  still  fly 
the  British  Union  Jack.  They  feel  they  can 
operate  a  multiracial  society  with  due  con- 
cern for  Africans,  who  outnumber  them  20 
to  1. 

Whether  they  have  the  chance  depends  on 
how  they  survive  economically  under  manda- 
tory sanctions — on  whether  they  can  sell  the 
tobacco  crop  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Smith  remains  strong  and  popular  with 
the  people,  although  opposition  has  de- 
veloped from  both  the  left  and  the  right.  The 
betting  is  he'll  ride  it  out. 

The  37  independent  ooimtries  of  Africa 
have  custody  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
untapp>ed  sources  of  wealth. 

With  one  quarter  of  the  earth's  land  sur- 
face and  eight  per  cent  of  its  population  it 
produces  one-seventh  of  the  world's  mineral 
output;  contains  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
potential  hydro-electric  power  and  has  three 
times  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as 
Western  Europe.  Yet  tha  whole  continent's 
share  of  the  world  output  is  only  two  per 
cent. 

In  every  way  it  Is  a  land  of  contrast,  from 
the  snows  of  Kilimanjaro  to  the  modern 
streets  of  Ndola  in  the  oopper  country  and 
the  bright  new  structures  of  Nairobi. 

All  this  has  long  been  recognized.  Now  it  Is 


being  recognized  even  In  Africa  Itself  that 
something  is  wrong — that  potential  la  not 
enough — that  progress  depends  on  more  than 
racial  antagonism  and  greed  for  power. 

Africans  themselves  are  Just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  blame  for  Africa's  turmoil 
must  be  shared  by  them  as  well  as  by  history. 

Meanwhile  America's  economic  and  politi- 
cal stake  in  the  continent  becomes  increas- 
ingly Important.  For  that  reason  the  African 
story  needs  consistent  telling  If  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  by  the  future. 


LET  THE  U.N.  ACT  ON  THE  MIDEAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  LMr.  Talcott]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  this  time  few  people  predicted  war  in 
the  Mideast.  This  Is  no  time  for  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  United  States.  Last 
week,  the  President  came  close  to  com- 
mitting the  U.S.  military  might 
throughout  the  world  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  national  borders  from  all 
aggression.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Arabs  were  threatening,  when  Arab 
troops  were  moved  in  to  fill  a  void  left 
by  the  withdrawal  of  U.N.  troops  along 
the  Israel-United  Arab  Republic  border, 
when  Nasser  had  announced  the  closing 
of  the  Bay  of  Aqaba — "constructive  ag- 
gression" in  some  international  law  texts. 

Now  with  aggression  by  air  and  land 
by  Israel,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
who  the  first  aggressor  really  was. 

Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
In  support  or  defense  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  or  Israel  would  be  premature 
and  ill  advised  for  several  reasons. 

Unless  we  intend  to  sabotage  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  now,  we  should  give  it  an  op- 
portunity to  function  as  a  true  peace- 
keeping organization. 

If  the  U.N.  is  not  effective  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  so  severely  disgraced  that 
it  will  never  regain  a  stature  or  depend- 
ability to  permit  it  to  function  even  in 
social,  health,  and  welfare  fields. 

Our  Government  should  encourage  the 
U.N.  to  cope  with  this  Incident.  All  com- 
batants are  U.N.  members — a  perfect  case 
for  the  U.N. 

A  U.N.  solution  would  bolster  the  pros- 
pects of  an  effective  peacekeeping  func- 
tion. 

I  propose  that  the  President  Instruct 
U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  give  notice 
to  the  U.N.  that  if  the  U.N.  does  not  take 
immediate  action  in  the  Mideast  to 
stabilize  the  outbreaks  and  to  restore  the 
pre-June  1967  national  boundaries  and 
to  introduce  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  the 
peace,  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
draw its  financial  support.  If  the  Security 
Council  fails  to  act  promptly,  then  I 
recommend  that  the  President  direct 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  summon  the 
General  Assembly,  under  the  terms  of  a 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  No- 
vember 1950,  which  provided  that  if  the 
Security  Council,  because  of  lack  of  una- 
nimity of  the  permanent  members,  fails 
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to  exercise  its  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  any  case  where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  the 
Assembly  may  consider  it  and  recom- 
mend collective  measures,  including,  In 
the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression,  the  use  of  armed  forces 
to  maintain  or  restore  peace.  In  such 
case,  the  General  Assembly  may  be  con- 
vened within  ;j4  hours  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  an  emergency  special  session. 

On  an  important  question  such  as  this, 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  members  pres- 
ent and  voting  is  required. 

We  have  contributed  almost  $3  billion 
to  the  U.N.  If  we  are  not  to  obtain  any 
peacekeeping  vsdue  for  our  large  con- 
tributions; if.  In  spite  of  our  heavy  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.,  we  must  still  "go 
It  alone"  or,  in  more  sophisticated  terms, 
resort  to  unilateral  action — then  we 
should  forewarn  the  U.N.  of  our  disap- 
pointments and  of  the  need  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Unilateral  action  in  the  Mideast  now 
would  be  precipitous;  It  would  rob  the 
UN.  of  an  opportunity  to  perform  its 
basic  objectives;  It  would  deprive  the 
U.N.  of  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself ;  It 
would  duplicate  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  VS.  money  and  risk  the  lives  of 
American  men  in  a  U.N.  war. 

Mistakes  and  blunders,  timidity  and 
fears  of  the  U.N.  have  precipitated  this 
war.  The  UJJ.,  for  Its  own  survival  and 
for  the  peace  In  the  world,  should  assume 
the  responsibility  and  management  of  re- 
solving the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


HOOVER  INSTITUTION  ON  WAR, 
REVOLUTION.  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmir]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  unique  organiza- 
tions In  the  world  is  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  founded  in  1919  by  former  Pres- 
ident Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Its  unparalleled 
service  to  mankind  is  only  hinted  at  in 
the  following  article  which  appeared  In 
the  June  22  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal : 
HoovEK  Library  Gathers  Material  To  Shed 

Light   on    Events   Overseas — It   Coixects 

Documents  From  Russia,  China,  Ams  CIA; 

Network  of  Agents  Helps — A  Ravtn  fob 

Gold  WATER  Men? 

(By  Ronald  Buel) 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — The  14-story  tower  on 
the  Stanford  University  campus  bouses  some 
startling  goings-on.  Messages  go  out  to  smug- 
glers In  Hong  Kong  and  to  other  agents  in 
trouble  spots  around  the  world.  Documents 
arrive  directly  from  the  Kremlin  and  Peking. 
CIA  agents  browse  In  the  cluttered  halls  and 
rooms. 

It's  a  pretty  spooky  place — for  a  library. 
But  this  is  no  ordinary  library.  It's  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace. 


The  Hoover  tower  (Hootow,  In  campus  slang) 
has  become  one  of  the  world's  major  reposi- 
tories for  documents  dealing  with  20th  cen- 
tury political  and  economic  developments. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  discovered  that  a 
copy  of  the  flrst  Issue  of  Izvestla,  the  govern- 
ment newspaper,  was  missing  from  its  ar- 
chives, Russian  officials  got  a  copy  from 
Hoover.  The  Institution  has  the  flrst  pub- 
lished documents  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  the  flies  of  the  Okhrana,  the 
Czarlst  secret  police  for  the  years  1883  to 
1917.  Within  the  past  year,  the  Institution 
was  able  to  provide  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  a  purloined  photocopy  of  a 
seven-year-plan  drawn  up  by  a  Hungarian 
Communist  economist  for  the  government  orf 
Ghana.  When  opposition  leaders  are  arrested 
by  South  Africa's  government,  their  papers 
and  flies  are  swiftly  spirited  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  Hoover. 

ATTRACTING  SCHOLARS 

In  one  recent  year,  1,000  scholars  from  36 
states  and  27  foreign  countries  came  to  dig 
Into  the  institution's  vast  coUection.  Doug- 
last  W.  Bryant,  Harvard  University  librarian, 
calls  Hoover  "one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world  in  the  fields  In  which  it  specializes. " 

Hoover  is  more  than  Just  a  collection  of 
documents,  however.  The  Institution  sup- 
ports about  two  dozen  full-time  research  fel- 
lows. It  is  publishing  32  books  this  year  based 
on  research  in  its  collections.  And  it  current- 
ly Is  financing  more  than  120  research  proj- 
ects by  its  own  staff  and  outsiders. 

Much  of  this  work  is  of  interest  to  the 
Government  and  Its  diplomatic  and  Intel- 
ligence agencies.  A  recent  2,000-page  work 
called  The  Politics  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army 
brought  Government  orders  for  250  copies. 
That  Hoover  has  links  with  the  CIA  is  un- 
disputed, though  it  appears  to  get  little  If 
any  money  from  the  intelligence  agency 
(S500  was  given  Hoover  last  year  by  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  EUist  Inc.,  a  known  re- 
cipient of  CIA  funds) . 

Some  scholars  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion— or.  at  least,  some  of  its  staffers — has 
moved  beyond  objective  research  into  the 
realm  of  poUtlcs.  "Some  of  the  members  of 
the  senior  staff  are  propagandists,  not  schol- 
ars," asserts  Oil  Holstl,  a  Stanford  faculty 
member  whose  father,  a  Finnish  diplomat, 
left  his  papers  to  Hoover.  Mr.  Holstl  adds: 
"Certainly  not  everything  that  goes  on  there 
is  unscholarly.  but  much  of  it  Is  highly  dis- 
reputable." A  Hoover  spokesman  replies  that 
the  charge  is  too  baseless  to  warrant  further 
conunent. 

PROTECTING      'THE     AMERICAN     WAT" 

The  Institution  was  founded  by  Herbert 
Hoover  in  1919  with  a  grant  of  8160,000.  Mr. 
Hoover  helped  sustain  it  through  his  years 
as  President  and  up  until  his  death  in  1964. 
He  once  said:  "The  purpose  of  this  institu- 
tion must  be,  by  its  research  and  publica- 
tions, to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx  .  .  .  thus  to  protect  the 
American  way  of  life." 

Hoover  now  has  an  endowment  of  about 
$3  million,  and  Its  annual  Income  is  fattened 
by  donations  from  such  sources  as  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Monsanto  Co. 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Allen-Bradley  Co., 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is  another  donor.  "One  of 
our  basic  policies  Is  to  support  antl-Com- 
munlst  and  conservative  organizations,"  the 
company  says.  "The  institution  falls  right  in 
with  this  policy." 

Glenn  CampbeU,  42-year-old  director  of 
Hoover,  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  work  on 
Barry  Goldwater's  Presidential  campaign. 
Stephan  Possony.  a  research  fellow,  was  a 
major  Goldwater  foreign  affairs  adviser. 
James  Hobson.  information  director,  also 
worked  in  the  Goldwater  campaign.  Some 
of  Hoover's  critics  claim  that  Mr.  Campbell 
uses  institution  funds  to  support  conserva- 
tive speech  writers  between  campaigns.  Re- 
search fellow  Roger  Freeman,  for  example,  is 


chairman  of  a  Republican  committee  refin- 
ing a  key  GOP  proposal  for  the  1968  cam- 
paign—tax-sharing  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  states. 

OBJECTIVrrT     DEFENDED 

Notwithstanding  the  close  identification  of 
some  staffers  with  aggressive  antlcommu- 
nlsm,  the  Institution's  leaders  vigorously  de- 
fend its  objectivity.  A  spokesman  says  several 
staff  members  have  a  tolerant  view  of  com- 
munism. He  says  the  institution  remains  free 
from  political  domination,  though  not  aloof 
from  the  Government.  Associate  director  Wl- 
told  S.  Sworakowskl  says:  "Any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency  has  first  priority  on  our  mate- 
rials. We  owe  them  that  much  for  o»ir  tax- 
exempt  status  without  which  we  Just 
couldn't  exist." 

Edward  J.  Rozek,  a  visiting  fellow  from  the 
University  of  Colorado,  thinks  the  Institu- 
tion faculty  Is  Republican-oriented — and  he 
thinks  it  is  a  good  thing.  "This  may  be  the 
nation's  only  academic  body  viewed  as  Re- 
publican, and  we  need  more  like  It  to  estab- 
lUh  an  equilibrium."  he  says.  Mr.  Rozek,  who 
is  writing  a  book  with  Presidential  foreign 
affairs  adviser  Walter  Rostow,  adds :  "The  In- 
stitution didn't  ask  me  for  my  political  views 
before  they  brought  me  here." 

Controversial  or  not.  Hoover  often  Is  called 
on  for  research  in  sensitive  areas.  The  United 
Nations  recently  asked  It  to  search  for  some 
record  of  an  eight-part  proposal  for  peace  in 
French  Indochina  supposedly  made  public  In 
1918  by  Nguyen  Al  Quoc,  now  known  as  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  In  this  case  the  Institution  was 
unsuccessful. 

In  1951.  the  State  Department  asked  Hoo- 
ver to  search  for  documentary  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  drafted  deported  Po- 
lish families  Into  Russian  forced  labor  camps 
in  World  War  n.  The  question  was  at  Issue  In 
the  United  Nations  at  the  time.  Hoover  came 
up  with  "transfer  certificates"  for  Poles  at 
360  forced  labor  camps.  Confronted  with  the 
certificates.  Soviet  UN  ambassador  Andrei 
Gromyko  threw  them  on  the  floor  and 
stomped  on  them. 

Like  some  of  the  Institution's  other  sensi- 
tive documents,  the  certificates  were  prob- 
ably obtained  by  theft  at  some  point.  The 
Institution  says  one  of  its  curators  had  per- 
suaded the  an tl -Communist  Polish  under- 
ground to  part  with  them  several  years  ear- 
lier. It's  assumed  the  underground  stole 
them  from  Communist  authorities. 

In  a  1963  project  for  the  Army,  Hoover  de- 
taUed  China's  steel  Industry  and  energy  re- 
sources to  the  point  of  producing  growth  flg- 
ures  and  plant  locations.  Yuan-li  Wu.  a  re- 
search fellow,  used  Chinese  government  bul- 
letins and  other  dociunents — some  of  them 
smuggled  from  China — to  piece  together  the 
report. 

STUDYING  disarmament 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  an  independent  agency  established 
under  President  Kennedy,  paid  the  institu- 
tion $200,000  to  study  the  long-term  reduc- 
tion of  weapons  and  resolution  of  conflict  In 
the  Far  East.  Turning  to  documents, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  it  receives  from 
Asia.  Hoover  scholars  in  April  came  up  with 
a  number  of  recommendations.  These  in- 
clude establishment  of  a  regional  police  to 
enforce  border  armistices,  the  promotion  of 
regional  economic  and  scientific  programs  to 
start  a  "habit  of  cooperation"  and  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  limited  arms  control  as  a 
prelude  to  eventual  disarmament  In  the  Par 
East. 

"Much  of  the  Institution's  information 
used  in  a  study  like  this  Just  Isn't  available 
elsewhere  outside  of  Government  sources." 
says  Dennis  Doolln,  research  curator  of  the 
East  Asian  collection,  consisting  mainly  of 
material  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea.  Mr. 
Doolln,  a  paid  consultant  for  the  CIA.  goes 
to  work  full-time  for  the  agency  next  month. 
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Mr.  DooUn'B  But  Asian  collection  la  one  of 
Hooyer's  more  extensive  ones.  Hoover  houses 
120,000  volumes  written  In  Asian  languages. 
LaA  year  It  regularly  received  262  Chinese 
and  235  Japanese  periodicals.  It  also  has  30,- 
000  volumes  on  East  Asia  In  Western  lan- 
guages. 

It  takes  18  full-time  and  6  part-time  li- 
brarians, or  about  16%  of  the  Institution's 
staff,  to  collect  and  maintain  East  Asian  ma- 
terials. John  T.  Ma,  chief  Ubrarlan  of  the 
East  Asian  collection,  corresponds  with  60 
dealers  in  Hong  Kong,  16  In  Formosa  and  30 
in  Japan.  Typically,  his  letters  order  books 
or  documents  the  dealers  have  told  him 
they  have;  one  recent  buy  of  this  sort  was 
a  tourist  map  of  Red  China  that  cost  $50. 
Or  Mr.  Ma  may  ask  dealers  to  "find"  a  certain 
document  for  him  In  the  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  smuggle  It  out  of  China  through 
agents. 

On  one  of  the  three  crowded  library  floors 
given  over  to  East  Asia,  I^.  Ma  points  to  a 
comer  filled  with  pocket-sized  blue,  red  and 
green  pamphlets,  some  with  misleading  cov- 
ers. They  are  early  pamphlets  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  including  Its  first  docu- 
ment, and  were  published  In  small  size  and 
with  deceptive  titles  so  they  could  be  carried 
unobtnislvely. 

The  pamphlets,  considered  by  scholars  as 
key  sources  on  modern  Chinese  history,  were 
gathered  mainly  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  now 
a  history  professor  at  Yale.  Mr.  Hoover  per- 
sonally sent  her  to  China  with  9100,000  for 
two  years  right  after  World  War  II  to  collect 
as  many  important  docimients  as  she  could 
find.  One  discovery  came  while  she  browsed 
in  a  Peking  market.  She  noticed  that  a  shop- 
keeper was  wrapping  pottery  in  rare  news- 
papers published  by  the  Route  Army,  the 
army  that  Mao  Tte-tung  took  on  the  6,000- 
mlle  Long  March  of  1934-35  to  escape  from 
superior  Nationalist  forces. 

Hoover  bas  a  network  of  friendly  agents 
around  the  world  who  supply  documents. 
The  papers  of  arrested  South  Africa  govern- 
ment opponents  come  from  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  gathers  them  ^.nd  malls  them 
out  of  the  country  under  retenses  Hoover 
chooses  not  to  disclose.  T>  p  reporter  gets  no 
fee  or  salary,  but  he  Is  reimbursed  for  bU 
expenses. 

Hoover  paid  nearly  9100,000  for  Its  most 
costly  collection,  that  of  Boris  Nlcolaevsky,  a 
pre-1917  Russian  scholar  and  collector  of 
political  documents.  Some  valuable  material 
has  come  In  unsolicited,  though.  In  1936,  a 
young  man  walked  Into  the  library,  turned 
over  a  package  marked  'T3o  Not  Open  TJntll 
Jan.  1,  1960"  and  left  without  giving  his 
name.  Opened  in  1950,  the  package  held  evi- 
dence that,  contrary  to  legend,  Anastasla, 
daughter  of  deposed  Czar  Nicholas  n,  was 
executed  by  Communists  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family. 

Considering  its  antl -Communist  reputa- 
tion, the  Institution  has  maintained  surprid- 
Ingly  amicable  relations  with  Communist 
govemmentc.  For  years  Moscow's  export 
agency  shipped  Rxisslan  publications  directly 
to  a  number  of  VS.  libraries.  Then  the 
agency's  U.S.  representative  complained  that 
he  was  losing  out  on  commissions.  The  Rus- 
sians stopped  direct  shipments  except  to  the 
Library  of  Congress — and  Hoover. 

Karol  Majchel,  Hoover's  curator  for  Eastern 
Europe,  believes  that  the  Russians  "are  well 
aware  of  the  completeness  of  our  collection 
on  them  and  imdoubtedly  like  the  Idea  of  It 
being  In  one  place."  He  thinks  that  If  It  were 
possible,  leading  Russians  someday  might 
wish  to  send  their  own  collections  to  Hoover 
rather  than  risk  having  them  suppressed  by 
their  own  government. 

An  exchange  agreement  between  Hoover 
and  Communist  China,  however,  apparently 
has  been  damaged  by  political  disorders  this 
year.  Last  year  Peking  sent  125  periodicals 
regularly  to  Hoover.  But  fewer  have  come  this 
year,  and  those  that  have  continued  have  ar- 


rived Irregtdarly.  In  return  for  the  Chinese 
publications.  Hoover  sends  books  and  periodi- 
cals published  by  itself  or  by  Stanford — for 
example,  a  book  caUed  Territorial  Claims  in 
the  Slno-Soviet  Conflict,  by  Dennis  DooUn, 
which  could  provide  the  Cliinese  the  benefit 
of  some  outside  thinking  on  their  Russian 
border  disputes. 

Many  Red  Chinese  documents  come 
through  Nationalist  sources  on  Taiwan.  Mr. 
Ma,  well-known  to  many  mainland  and  Na- 
tionalist leaders,  worked  in  the  ministry  of 
information  in  Peking  from  1944  to  1947. 

COIXKCTOB    ROOVZB 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  started  the  institution's 
collecting  tradition.  He  used  his  influence 
with  the  Oovemment  after  World  War  I  to 
commission  civil  and  military  officials  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  to  track  down  as  many  im- 
portant historical  documents  as  they  could. 
Documents  dealing  with  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion alone  filled  several  rail  cars. 

A  former  Czarist  ambaasador  to  Prance 
later  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hoover  when  he 
decided  to  dispose  of  16  large  trunks  of 
papers,  including  the  secrot-pollce  flies.  Mr. 
Hoover  arranged  for  the  late  Christian  Her- 
ter,  then  a  Commerce  Department  official,  to 
take  them  into  the  United  States  as  personal 
luggage.  The  Soviet  Union  ourrently  is  press- 
ing for  copies  of  the  flies,  but  Hoover  wants 
In  return  some  docioinents  the  Russians 
aren't  yet  willing  to  provide. 

Hoover,  in  theory,  is  accountable  to  the 
Stanford  board  of  trustees,  who  provide  Just 
imder  20%  of  the  annual  budget  of  some  $1.5 
million.  In  practice,  the  institution  Is  auton- 
omous. Mr.  Campbell,  a  Harvard-educated 
Canadian,  runs  the  Institution  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  selects  research  fellows,  hires 
librarians  and  makes  spending  decisions. 
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JACK  KELLY 


Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  for  all  of  us,  the  forma- 
tive years  of  our  lives  were  most  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  our  teachers.  I 
know  that  this  was  true  In  my  own  life, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  outstanding  in- 
fluences in  my  high  school  days  was  Mr. 
Jack  Kelly,  my  basketball  coach  at 
Scranton  Preparatory  School. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  recount  how 
Jack  was  given  a  school  full  of  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  and  somehow  came  up 
with  championship  basketball  teams. 
There  is  great  amusement  in  the  story  of 
the  only  football  game  he  ever  coached 
at  Scranton  I>rep.  But  what  is  memo- 
rable about  Jack  Kelly  is  not  his  work  as 
a  coach;  rather  it  is  his  stature  as  a  man. 

Through  all  of  my  years  at  Scranton 
Prep.  Jack  Kelly  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  manliness.  For  all  of  us 
who  came  under  his  tutelage,  there  was 
something  we  took  from  him  that  will 
be  with  us  for  all  of  our  lives. 

Last  week  the  friends  of  Jack  Kelly 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  this  splendid 
man.  Tragically,  an  illness  has  deprived 
him  of  his  sight.  I  could  not  put  into 
words  our  feelings  as  we  learned  this.  I 
can  only  say  that  for  as  long  as  any  of 
us  shall  live,  we  will  see  life  better  and 


clearer  because  of  a  vision  we  took  from 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  an  article 
on  this  testimonial  dinner,  taken  from 
the  pages  of  the  Scranton  Tribune. 
660  Honor  Kkt.t.t  at  TXsrUfOMiAL 
More  than  660  friends  of  Jack  Kelly 
honored  the  former  Scranton  Prep  coach  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  Monday  night  at  the 
Jermyn  Motor  Inn. 

First  full-time  teacher-coach  at  Prep 
where  he  developed  many  championship 
teams,  KeUy  recently  lost  his  sight  and  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  position  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Department.  He  Is 
the  father  of  four  teen-aged  youngsters. 

KeUy,  who  received  several  gifts,  was 
deeply  grateful  to  everyone  for  the  fine  trib- 
ute. He  was  surrounded  by  his  famUy,  his 
brother,  Lodl,  and  his  aunt  and  imcle. 

The  speakers  included  two  of  Kelly's  meet 
famous  graduates.  Congressman  Joe  Mo- 
Dade  and  Atty.  Bob  Casey. 

John  Gallagher,  who  succeeded  Kelly  as 
Prep  coach,  served  as  the  toastmaster. 

The  speakers  Included  J.  Donald  KeUy, 
general  chairman;  Warren  C.  Smith,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Scranton  Boys  Club, 
Mayor  James  J.  Walsh,  Msgr.  Andrew  J. 
McGowan,  director  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Center:  Congressman  McDade,  Msgr.  Michael 
J.  Kennedy,  Atty.  Casey,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Lennymm.  S J.,  former  headmaster  at  Scran- 
ton Prep;  Thomas  J.  Harrington,  district 
supervisor  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment; Jim  Crowley,  ex-Notre  Dame  great  who 
now  serves  as  the  industrial  commissioner 
for  Lackawanna  County;  Daniel  Donovan, 
Cathedral  coach,  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Quinn, 
pastor  of  Christ  the  King  Church;  and  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Duggan,  S.J.,  moderator  of  the 
Scranton  Prep  Alumni  Society. 

Msgr.  Kennedy  spoke  for  everyone  when  he 
said  "We  are  not  here  in  sympathy,  we  are 
here  to  honor  a  fine  Christian  gentleman." 
He  compared  Kelly  with  Brother  Mathias, 
who  sent  the  immortal  Babe  Ruth  on  his 
way  to  baseball  fame. 

Msgr.  McOowan  said  "we  are  here  to  say 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done  for  a  lot  of 
people." 

Congressman  McDade  said  "Jack  KeUy 
revolutionized  basketball  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvsuila"  and  went  on  to  relate  how 
the  Prep  team  had  played  In  a  VandUng 
swimming  pool.  He  cited  his  former  Prep 
teammate,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hawley,  as  the 
greatest  guard  that  ever  lived. 

In  closing  the  cong^ressman  said,  "We  are 
here  to  honor  you  tonight  and  tomorrow 
and  all  the  tomorrows  after." 

Many  letters  and  telegrams  of  congratula- 
tions came  in  from  aU  sections  of  the  world. 
One  from  a  Jesuit  mission  In  India  came 
from  the  Rev.  Dick  McHugh,  S.J.,  one  of 
Kelly's  first  pupils  to  reach  stardom.  The 
telegram  read,  "Tou  are  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you." 
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OSTRICH  IN  FOGGY  BOTTOM 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MorseI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  in  their  column 
"Inside  Report"  which  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  highlight  the  apathy  over 
the  past  several  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  obviously  deepening  crisis 


In  the  Middle  East.  While  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  apparently  paid  little  heed 
to  the  clear  warnings  of  impending  dis- 
aster coming  from  the  field,  a  number 
of  Republican  leaders  have  called  for 
greater  U.S.  attention  to  the  persistent 
conflicts  In  that  troubled  area.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Evesitt  Ddiksen  sug- 
gested a  reaffirmation  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  of  1050  in  his  Republican  state 
of  the  Union  address.  In  January,  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  urged  a 
big-power  conference  to  discuss  these  Is- 
sues before  violence  took  place. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
act  points  up  the  dangers  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  one  crisis,  at  a  time  when  oth- 
ers with  perhaps  more  far-reaching  Im- 
plications lie  just  over  the  horizon.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  speaking  before  the 
Massachusetts  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce I  asked: 

Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  preoccupation? 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  twenty 
years  as  a  global  power,  we  should  have 
learned  that  oiu-  role  demands  fllexibility 
of  response.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  said  that  our  pol- 
icymakers have  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
crisis  of  the  moment  that  they  have  lost  per- 
spective on  the  forces  and  the  problems  that 
will  confront  us  for  years  to  come? 

The  Middle  East  is  certainly  In  that 
category. 

The  Evans-Novak  column  this  morn- 
ing suggests  that  tliis  question  still  has 
relevance,  both  for  the  Middle  East  and 
for  other  impending  world  problems.  I 
Include  the  column  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

OSTRICH  m  FoooT  Bottom 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration allowed  precloiis  months  to  pass 
last  faU  and  winter  without  reacting  to  re- 
peated alarms  of  Impending  disaster  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Moreover,  the  presumably  crucial  spot  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of 
Mideast  Affairs  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant 
from  Oct.  19,  when  Raymond  A.  Hare  re- 
signed, to  April  6.  when  he  was  replaced  by 
the  highly  regarded  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

It  was  precisely  within  this  time  span  that 
secret  warnings  of  utmost  gravity  were  re- 
layed to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  from 
well-informed  non -diplomats  with  close  con- 
tacts to  the  Israeli  government. 

These  warnings  specifically  documented 
the  growing  intimacy  between  Egypt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  "frequent  consulta- 
tions" In  Cairo.  They  also  documented  a 
subtle  change  in  the  tone  of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Nasser  after  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  last  Nov.  25. 
which  Nasser  regarded  as  a  public  slap  at 
Israel.  Nasser's  truculence  increased  from 
that  time  on. 

But  the  State  Department,  preoccupied 
with  Vietnam,  seemed  frozen  in  the  posture 
of  an  ostrich.  If  only  the  status  quo  could  be 
preserved.  Foggy  Bottom  hoped,  all  the  hob- 
goblins would  melt  away  and  peace  would  be 
assured. 

Thus,  In  a  Feb.  11  letter  to  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javite,  the  New  York  Republican  whose  close 
relationship  to  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity provides  special  Inslghte  into  Middle 
Eastern  affairs.  Rusk  said: 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  In  the  posi- 
tions of  either  the  British  or  French  govern- 
ments which  would  cast  doubt  on  their  ad- 
herence to  these  principles"  (the  principles 
embodied  in  the  tri-partite  declaration  of 
May,  I960,  by  the  U.S.,  Prance  and  England 


guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  states). 

Rusk  was  apparently  unaware  that  the 
French  were  ready  to  scuttle  the  1950  decla- 
ration, as  they  have  now  done,  thus  shred- 
ding the  fabric  of  Western  unity  In  the 
Middle  East.  Or,  if  Rusk  suspected  what 
Javits  did — that  the  tri-partlte  declaration 
by  then  was  virtually  meaningless — he  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  it  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  had  no  solution. 

Actually,  the  State  Department's  inability 
to  face  the  true  dimensions  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  goes  back  far  beyond  last  faU.  Dur- 
ing President  Kennedy's  Administration,  the 
White  House  formally  asked  the  Department 
to  develop  contingency  plans,  bringing  up  to 
date  the  U.S.  response  to  a  variety  of  possible 
crises  in  the  Middle  East.  The  plans  never 
were  developed. 

In  the  Johnson  Administration,  moreover, 
the  White  House  has  lacked  the  services  of  a 
top-level  trouble-shooter  on  Middle  Eastern 
affairs,  a  kind  of  unofficial  ambassador  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  American  Jewish 
community. 

When  New  Frontiersman  Myer  Feldman 
left  the  White  House  in  March,  1965,  that 
behind-the-scenes  job  simply  vanished.  In- 
stead, Walt  Rostow,  White  House  national 
security  adviser  charged  with  being  Mr.  John- 
son's eyes  and  ears  in  the  Vietnam  war,  in- 
herited Feldman's  role.  Rostow  has  been  too 
busy  with  Vietnam  to  act  as  the  F>resldent's 
confidential  agent  on  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Administration's  fail- 
ure to  anticipate  the  current  crisis  lies  a  basic 
miscalculation.  Generally  speaking,  this  mis- 
calculation placed  both  Nasser's  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  the  third  world — the  uncommitted 
developing  nations,  tied  neither  to  Moscow 
nor  to  Washington.  In  fact,  the  tremendous 
arms  buUdup  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  courtesy  of 
Moscow,  was  a  stark  warning  that  they 
were  in  fact  going  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

It  was  precisely  these  concerns  that  Javits 
had  in  mind  when  be  first  wrote  Rusk  com- 
plaining about  the  State  Department's  in- 
action. 

This  correspondence  makes  unhappy  read- 
ing in  the  Ught  of  recent  events,  Javits' 
first  letter,  written  Nov.  26,  was  brushed  off 
by  Rusk.  Javits  pressed  his  point  with  a  sec- 
ond letter,  dated  Jan.  6,  pleading  for  the  U.S. 
to  call  a  blg-p>ower  conference  "before  we 
face  a  conflagration"  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  was  in  reply  to  that  letter  that  Rusk 
saw  no  change  in  the  tri-partlte  declaration 
of  1960.  Now,  however,  It  may  be  too  late  to 
avert  the  "oonfiagratlon"  warned  against  by 
Javits — and  other  experts  on  the  Middle 
East — during  the  long  months  when  Wash- 
ington's head  was  in  the  sand. 


AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cahill]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  membership  up  to  date  on 
the  very  important  subject  of  automobile 
liability  insurance  policies,  their  cost  to 
the  public,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
very  grave  social  problem  facing  the 
country  as  the  result  of  the  activities  and 
actions — indiscriminate,  in  my  judg- 
ment— by  a  great  many  of  the  com- 
panies, that  is  either  pricing  the  liability 
insurance  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
man,  or  making  it  impossible  because  of 
discriminatory  practices  for  the  average 
man  to  get  policies  of  liability  Insurance. 

On  previous  occasions  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green],  and  the 


gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntder], 
and  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
abuses  that  have  been  going  on  In  this 
field  In  this  country. 

For  example,  we  have  brought  out  the 
facts  that  certain  age  groups  just  cannot 
get  liability  insurance  unless  they  pay 
what  are,  we  believe,  imusually  high 
rates.  Any  young  man  under  21  years  of 
age  and  any  male  or  female  over  65  years 
of  age  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
liability  Insurance.  Those  who  live  in  cer- 
tain States  and  those  who  live  in  certain 
sections  of  certain  States,  and  those  who 
follow  certain  occupations  also  find  It 
difficult.  I  have  even  been  Informed  by 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  that  the  name 
by  which  one  is  referred  to  as  a  nickname 
may  have  some  part  In  the  determination 
of  whether  he  can  qualify. 

All  in  all,  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
these  abuses.  Today  we  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss, I  hope,  some  of  the  remedies,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  we  will  be  able 
to  point  out  a  course  of  action  that  this 
Congress  can  follow  to  an  intelligent  and 
reasonable  and  objective  and  fair  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  once  again,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  to  Join  with  him  in 
calling  for  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion into  this  entire  area  of  automobile 
insurance  in  our  country.  We  rose  to- 
gether, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cahill],  and  I,  several  weeks  ago 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  We  consider  this  to  be  a 
very  important  matter. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  com- 
plaints from  all  over  the  country  from 
automobile  owners  who  do  not  feel  they 
are  getting  a  fair  shake  in  automobile 
insurance.  They  liave  watched  their 
rates  climb.  They  have  seen  insurance 
departments  in  their  States  raise  the 
rates  from  30  to  40  percent  at  a  time, 
so  that  car  owners  in  many  States  now 
pay  double  what  they  paid  about  11 
years  ago  for  protection. 

They  complain,  too,  about  the  nature 
of  the  policy.  "Th^  big  print  makes  them 
believe  they  are  covered  against  all  pos- 
sible accidental  situations,  and  then  it 
is  the  small  print  which  exempts  the 
company  from  liability. 

Even  more  thsm  this,  they  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  claims  that  insurance 
companies  practice  discrimination,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  against  whole  classes  of  citizens. 

Insurance  documents  and  guidebooks 
that  they  put  out  for  their  salesmen  re- 
veal that  the  following  groups  are  con- 
sidered high  risk  drivers  who  should  be 
avoided  by  their  salesmen  and  agents: 
the  yoimg,  that  is,  those  under  25;  the 
elderly;  residents  of  our  big  cities;  the 
Negroes ;  people  whose  occupations  make 
them  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
surance world;  people  with  nicknames 
like  "Shorty"  and  "Butch";  people 
whose  neighbors  question  their  monds; 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  arbitrary 
categories,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  way  these  people  may  perform 
behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile. 

The  courts,  the  insurance  companies 
claim,  present  them  with  their  greatest 
test,  with  their  greatest  crisis.  They  claim 
that  It  is  the  courts  and  not  the  roads 
that  present  them  with  the  problem  of 
rising  rates. 

For  their  part,  the  insurance  com- 
panies complain  that  they  pay  out  more 
than  $4  billion  in  claims,  which  puts 
them  in  the  red.  even  though  they  write 
a  total  of  more  than  $8  billion  In  pre- 
miums annually. 

The  increase  of  accidents  and  claims, 
they  say.  Is  forcing  them  continually  to 
seek  rate  rises. 

The  companies  further  blame  the 
pyramiding  of  costs  on  a  number  of  in- 
terrelated factors.  They  claim  that  the 
pileup  of  claims  is  padded  by  both  their 
insurance  agents  and  by  garages  in  an 
attempt  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  pay- 
ments in  accident  cases. 

They  claim  the  high  fees  demanded 
by  lawyers  in  negligence  suits  have  the 
same  tendency. 

The  lawyers  claim  that  because  of  the 
backlog  in  the  coiirts  they  are  forced 
to  spend  such  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  on  these  cases  that  consequently 
their  fees  are  necessarily  high. 

I  believe  we  have  an  Instance  here 
where  the  Insurance  companies  want  to 
pdnt  to  the  bad  drivers,  point  to  the 
lawyers,  and  point  to  the  courts,  and 
the  lawyers  want  to  point  to  other  law- 
yers. It  Is  a  situation  where  everybody 
Is  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at  every- 
one else,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ordi- 
nary Insurance  policyholder,  the  fellow 
who  must  buy  Insurance  today  if  he  can 
be  secure  at  all  when  he  ventures  out 
to  drive  his  car,  is  getting  stuck,  in  the 
end. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  conditions — 
the  higher  rate  of  accidents,  the  increas- 
ing number  of  automobiles,  the  large 
court  calendar  of  claims — the  rates  the 
Insurance  companies  have  charged  have 
caused  the  companies  to  come  consist- 
ently again  and  again  to  badger  the 
States  for  increases  in  their  rates. 

The  public  pays  the  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion that  this  gives  In  the  case  of  an 
accident. 

The  public  gets  only  $1  for  every  $2.50 
that  is  paid  in  in  automobile  insurance 
premiums. 

As  this  whole  problem  has  developed 
and  festered,  I  believe  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  the  public  complain.  The  public  is 
complaining  that  the  States  are  In  con- 
trol and  that  the  State  insurance  de- 
partments are  all  too  frequently  acting 
as  though  they  were  the  proprietary 
guardians  of  the  Insurance  interest. 

The  public  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  present  its  grievances  to  an  open  hear- 
ing. I  understand,  for  example.  In  Mary- 
land the  last  two  commissioners  opened 
their  doors  to  the  public  and  that  the 
complaints  have  poured  In.  While  one 
of  these  gentlemen  admits  that  half  of 
the  complaints  are  unjustlfled,  at  least 
there  Is  an  opportunity  to  air  these 
problems. 

In  other  cases,  he  says,  he  has  pre- 
vented arbitrary  cancellations  and  has 
headed  off  considerable  hardship  to  driv- 
ers. 


I  believe  we  will  find,  if  we  open  up 
this  whole  area  to  investigation,  that  we 
will  have  many  unjustified  complaints, 
but  all  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  where  the  whole  sys- 
tem can  be  questioned  and  where  it  can 
be  given  a  good,  hard  look. 

One  of  the  troubles  is  that  in  most 
States  there  is  no  complaint  department, 
and  very  little  regulation.  The  Federal 
Government  is  prevented  from  entering 
this  field  because  it  has  specifically,  in 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945,  ex- 
empted itself  from  doing  so.  The  result 
is  that  these  powerful  companies  enjoy 
immense  privileges  with  little  fear  of  reg- 
ulation. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  punish  the  com- 
panies. Our  purpose  is  not  to  embarrass 
them  or  injure  them. 

Many  of  the  proposals  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  insurance  for  everyone  in  this 
country  and  making  It  available  to  all 
are  proposals  that  are  in  fact  favored 
by  the  Insurance  companies. 

They  are  in  such  a  competitive  situa- 
tion with  each  other  that  many  of  them 
are  afraid  to  begin  to  initiate  what 
would  be  moves  toward  reform.  With  the 
States  in  control,  insurance  companies 
and  lobbies  are  in  a  position  now  to  pick 
off  reform  wherever  it  starts.  I  think 
eventually  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do — and  that  Is  why  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  and  I  rise  oc- 
casionally to  discuss  this  subject — is  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Federal  Investigation 
where  complainants  from  all  over  the 
country  can  come  in  and  have  their 
cause  heard.  I  have  had  requests  from 
many  other  Members  to  Join  us  today. 
Some  of  them  just  could  not  make  it. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  end  of  this  special 
order  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Bhikklky],  who  submitted  a  statement 
to  me,  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CAHITJi.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Cahill],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green],  should  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  today.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  position  they  have  been 
taking  here  today.  B&dk.  on  March  8  of 
this  year  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
375.  which  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
acting  as  a  full  committee  or  as  a  sub- 
committee to  Investigate  the  under- 
writing practices  of  the  Nation's  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  carriers.  Since 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  have,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  days,  done  such  a  good 


job  in  bringing  to  light  many  of  the  in- 
equities taking  place  across  the  country, 
my  only  reservation  In  regard  to  my  own 
resolution  is  whether  or  not  It  goes  far 
enough  and  whether  or  not  such  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent I  would  have  had  it  limited  in  my 
resolution  as  I  introduced  it. 

It  think  it  is  very  noteworthy  to  draw 
your  attention  today  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  last 
Friday  headlined  "Auto  Liability  Firm 
Cancels  Policies  of  3,500  in  Virginia." 
This  article  points  out  the  fact  that  a 
company  known  as  the  American  Fidel- 
ity Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Westbury,  N.Y.. 
is  notifying  3,500  of  its  policyholders, 
which  they  class  as  substandard,  that 
their  liability  Insurance  coverage  will  be 
canceled.  While  they  cannot  go  back  and 
cancel  those  beyond  March  15.  under 
some  of  the  Virginia  rules  and  regula- 
tions, it  is  understood  that  many  more 
policies  will  not  be  renewed  when  they 
come  up  for  renewal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  appear  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  it  is  significant 
for  us  to  consider  in  connection  with  this 
company  and  in  coimectlon  with  any 
company — the  question  of  what  are  sub- 
standard risks  and  how  do  they  get  to 
be  classed  as  such. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  the  fact  that  many  people 
who  live  In  wrong  neighborhoods  or  hap- 
pen to  be  the  wrong  color  or  have  the 
wrong  occupation  are  rated  as  sub- 
standard risks  without  any  examination 
of  their  own  particular  driving  record. 
I  have  had  some  insurance  people  come 
around  to  talk  to  me  about  this.  They 
say,  "We  have  to  black  out  whole  areas." 
All  of  Appalachla,  in  my  own  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  instance.  "Or  we  have  to 
black  out  all  recent  divorcees  or  this, 
that,  or  the  other.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  or  the  staff  to  underwrite  these  peo- 
ple individually."  they  say.  Well,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is,  if  you  happen  to 
live  in  the  right  neighborhood  and  have 
the  right  occupation  and  be  the  right 
color  but  you  have  a  bad  driving  record, 
they  have  the  staff  and  the  time  to 
underwrite  you  as  an  individual. 

That  is  what  I  think  Is  perhaps  the 
crux  of  the  situation  Insofar  as  under- 
writing is  concerned.  People  who  have 
good  driving  records  and  want  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  should  be  Judged 
for  what  they  as  individuals  are  and  for 
what  liability  they  might  reflect  on  the 
company  insuring  them  rather  than  all 
of  the  particular  categories  or  classes 
that  the  companies  establish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  Interesting 
and  noteworthy  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Cahill] 
Inserted  an  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  back  on  April  13,  an  article  which 
made  reference  to  a  recent  divorcee 
domiciled  in  my  own  home  State,  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  was  married  to  a 
drunk  and  she  had  liability  Insurance  at 
standard  rates.  I  suppose  being  a  rather 
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sober  character  herself,  and  being  of  the 
right  color  and  coming  from  the  right 
neighborhood  and  working  at  the  right 
job,  she  was  able  to  get  standard  rates. 
However,  she  divorced  the  drunk.  And, 
when  she  did  that,  they  raised  the  rates 
because  she  became  a  "recent  divorcee." 
The  premise  was  that  she  "might"  be 
going  out  with  a  boy  friend  who  "might" 
be  driving  the  car  and  they  did  not  know 
the  driving  propensity  of  the  boy  friend. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  had  better  rea- 
son to  know  the  driving  propensity  of  the 
drunk  to  whom  she  was  earlier  married. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  goes  further 
than  this  when  they  write  off  entire  cate- 
gories either  by  residence  or  age  or  for 
being  in  the  military — and  this  is  a  cate- 
gory that  has  not  been  mentioned  here- 
tofore today — which  I  think  and  I  believe 
Is  a  category  which  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned. A  boy  who  goes  into  service  to 
defend  his  country  and  defend  the  right 
of  the  insurance  companies  to  remain  in 
business  In  a  free  America — and  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, he  has  to  pay  a  higher  premium  on 
his  Insurance  than  do  others.  I  think 
that  is  deplorable.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  should  be  iienaUzed  because  of  his 
military  service,  if  his  driving  record  Is 
good. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  even  goes  beyond 
this.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
many  of  these  policies  which  are  can- 
celed or  not  renewed  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  policyholders  fit  into  one  of 
these  "forbidden"  categories  are  people 
who  fall  into  an  economic  category  In 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  150 
percent  or  200  percent  of  the  standard 
rate  for  their  Insurance  coverage.  As  a 
consequence,  this  practice  is  increasing 
the  number  of  uninsured  drivers  upon 
our  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  a  statement  Just 
recently  by  Commissioner  Woodall  of  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky  wherein  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Kentucky  ranks 
third  in  the  number  of  uninsured  drivers, 
with  only  the  States  of  Georgia  and  New 
Mexico  ranking  above  It. 

I  think,  certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  FMr.  Cahill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  and  my- 
self are  attempting  to  alleviate  and  the 
legislation  that  we  are  supporting  is  most 
reasonable  In  that  we  only  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
these  practices  to  ascertain  Just  what  the 
problem  is. 

IVIr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  effort  is 
meritorious  and  deserves  the  support  of 
the  entire  membership  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  has  received  a  nvunber  of  letters 
on  this  subject.  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  since  I  spoke  on  the  issue  pre- 
viously and  Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  in  some  way  help  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
introduce  all  of  this  correspondence  into 
the  Congressional  Record — all  of  the 
letters  that  I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  It  would  be  too  voluminous 
and  most  of  the  correspondence  would  be 
repetitious — however,  I  have  received  two 


letters,  one  of  which  comes  to  me  from 
Knoxville.  Term.,  from  a  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Fabian,  in  which  she  tells  of  her  expjerl- 
ence  with  the  liability  insurance  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  had  Insured  their  car 
with  the  same  automobile  insurer — the 
State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co. — so  she  says,  for  at  least  14 
years.  Likewise,  her  son  has  had  cover- 
age with  this  company  for  14  years.  Both 
Mrs.  Fabian  and  her  son  have  had  their 
policies  canceled  without  a  reason.  The 
only  claim  which  was  filed  imder  her 
policy  was  as  the  result  of  a  hailstorm 
in  which  there  was  some  damage  to  the 
automobile  in  1963,  an  occurrence  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  driving  on 
the  part  of  anyone.  They  paid  that  claim. 

This  lady  who  never  had  an  accident, 
never  had  any  claims,  except  the  hall- 
storm  loss,  has  her  insurance  and  her 
son's  canceled  without  a  reason.  She 
cannot  find  out  why.  I  believe  anyone 
who  has  been  paying  the  price  as  these 
people  have,  and  who  for  many,  many 
years  have  not  had  any  losses  other  than 
the  one  from  the  hailstones — for  which 
certainly,  if  anyone  were  to  be  penalized, 
it  would  be  the  Almighty,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  want  to  try  that — certainly 
are  entitled  to  know  why  it  is  that  their 
Insurance  Is  being  canceled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  from  the  lady, 
and  the  letter  from  her  Insurance  com- 
pany, be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  SntderI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Spestker,  another 
letter  which  I  believe  is  symbolic  of  the 
situation  Is  one  I  received  from  a  fellow 
at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  which  happens  to  be 
within  my  own  congressional  district.  He 
had  been  insured  with  the  Common- 
wealth Fire  &  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
for  several  years.  The  only  claim  he 
ever  had  was  2  years  ago  when  someone 
threw  a  rock  through  his  window  when 
his  car  was  parked,  which  they  promptly 
paid,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  driving  record.  He  has  now  received 
a  letter  from  his  agent  in  Covington.  Ky., 
that  his  insurance  is  being  canceled. 
He  called  his  agent  and  asked  him  why 
It  was  being  canceled  but  did  not  find  out 
why.  He  has  had  no  claims  other  than 
the  glass  breakage  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  driving  propensity.  He  has 
been  canning  Insurance  with  this  com- 
pany for  several  years,  paying  $178  per 
year.  His  agent  did  call  him  up  the  other 
night  and  said  he  could  get  him  another 
Insurance  policy,  but  it  would  cost  $418. 
Here  again  something  is  wrong  and  ap- 
parently this  youngster  is  being  "rated" 
for  some  reasons  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  driving  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  connection  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  and  the  letter  of  the  Insurance 
company  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  we  should 
mention  in  the  debate  Is  the  fellow  who 
finally  does  have  a  claim  that  Is  for  some- 
thing he  Is  not  really  responsible  for,  or 
does  not  reflect  on  his  driving  record  at 
all,  yet  all  of  us — and  I  certainly  have — 
have  nm  Into  the  situation  where  peo- 
ple have  had  legitimate  claims,  be  they 
accidents  or  not,  who  have  been  afraid 
to  put  the  claims  in,  although  they  have 
paid  for  Insurance  for  years  and  years, 
for  fear  their  policy  will  either  be  can- 
celed or  their  rate  would  rise. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  say  some  people 
are  doing  that  at  their  own  volition.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  lawyer  I  have  had 
many  people  tell  me  Just  that  and  not 
only  have  they  done  this  on  their  own 
volitlcm,  but  some  have  indicated  that 
the  insurance  agent  himself  has  sug- 
gested to  them,  well,  now.  that  Is  a  small 
claim  costing  $25.  $30,  $50.  or  $100,  you 
know  If  you  put  that  claim  in  now  that 
is  going  to  be  on  your  record,  and  that 
is  going  to  be  held  against  you  in  the  fu- 
ture. What  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
up  certainly  is  another  area  which  is  in 
dire  need  of  investigation. 

I  am  concerned  about  why  the  imder- 
wiitlng  practices  have  been  as  they  are. 
and  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  for  It.  That 
Is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  investiga- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  neither  of  the  other 
two  gentlemen  know  the  reasons.  They 
may  have  their  own  ideas,  as  I  have 
mine. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  f luther? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
interest  of  costs,  since  the  three  of  us 
rose  the  last  time  on  the  floor  and  dis- 
cussed this.  I  was  invited  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Insurance  executives  of  mutual 
companies  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  address  a  luncheon.  Prior  to  the  lunch- 
eon I  was  talking  to  several  of  the  execu- 
tives. I  said  to  them,  "What  is  the  prob- 
lem on  automobile  insurance  as  you  see 
It?"  Some  of  them  said  the  only  reason 
they  have  automobile  Insurance  Is  to 
satisfy  their  other  customers,  to  provide 
a  service  for  them,  because  automobile 
insurance  is  hard  to  get,  and  they  said 
in  fact,  some  of  them  said,  they  were 
losing  money  on  it  anyway. 

So  I  suggested  to  them  that  perhaps 
what  the  Government  should  do  was  to 
create  some  sort  of  social  Insurance  sys- 
tem so  that  all  pec«)le  in  the  country 
could  be  covered  with  Insurance. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  sure  that  sugges- 
tion met  with  resistance,  as  well  It  should. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  And  im- 
mediately they  rejected  the  idea.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  they  are  losing 
money,  and  yet  they  do  not  want  to  give 
the  business  up.  either. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  might  just  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  Intend  to  discuss  with 
them  in  a  few  minutes  the  very  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  here,  but 
I  believe  there  are  a  couple  of  different 
things  we  could  do  here,  today.  We  can 
suggest  something  about  the  manner  in 
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which  these  rates  are  determined,  and 
what  if  anything  can  be  done  to  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  rates. 

Mi.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlePMm  yield? 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  8NYDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
or  two  other  comments  to  make  that  I 
had  in  mind  and  which  I  would  like  to 
develop  and  I  will  try  to  hurry  as  I,  too, 
must  leave  for  a  meeting  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Ci^jltol. 

As  I  was  saying  before  this  colloquy 
developed,  I  do  not  know  the  reason  and 
none  of  us  do  as  to  why  they  will  not 
underwrite  these  people  lndlvld\ially  and 
why  so  many  people  are  classed  sub- 
standard when  they  have  good  driving 
records. 

But  I  was  very  Interested  In  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Paul  N.  Frazler,  from  Knoxvllle,  Tenn., 
who  happens  to  be  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness. I  would  submit  to  you  what  he 
says — and  not  representing  at  all  that 
I  agree  that  It  is  or  Is  not  true — ^I  do 
not  know — but  this  is  Just  one  theory. 

Mr.  Prazier  says  In  part : 

Tbe  reasons  that  people  are  rejected  for 
tnsxirance  Is  due  to  the  inspection  companies 
writing  false  reports  on  people.  The  head 
of  the  Inspection  Companies  teU  their  agents 
that  25%  of  the  risks  should  be  rejected. 
They  eovploy  18  year  boys  to  make  these  re- 
ports, and  do  not  pay  tbem  a  decent  salary. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Inspection  company 
sent  an  18  year  boy  out  to  Fountain  City  to 
make  an  inspection  on  an  automobile  for 
me,  and  Junior  kissed  my  clients  38  year 
wife  and  18  year  old  daughter.  Junior  was 
fired.  I  lost  tbe  business  as  my  client  thought 
Junior  was  an  agent  of  my  company. 

We  will  take  a  36  year  old  school  teacher, 
If  she  Is  the  finest  example  of  Southern 
Womanhood,  and  tbe  best  driver  In  the  state, 
and  the  biggest  Church  Worker  In  the  State 
if  the  18  year  old  boy  with  the  Inspection 
company  should  file  a  false  moral  report 
on  her.  She  would  be  rejected  by  a  standard 
company,  and  then  she  do  In  hard  lines 
which  would  charge  her  three  times  the 
Standard  Rate. 

What  he  is  attempting  to  say  there, 
of  course,  is  that  she  will  be  rated  as  a 
substandard  risk  because  of  a  false  re- 
port. 

Whether  or  not  the  inspection  com- 
panies are  responsible  for  the  problem, 
I  do  not  know.  Whether  they  are  in- 
structed that  In  order  to  Justify  their 
own  pay  with  the  insurance  companies 
on  their  own  business  that  they  have  to 
write  out  a  given  quantity  of  them  as  be- 
ing imacceptable,  I  do  not  know.  But 
here  is  a  thought  by  an  insurance  man 
that  needs  to  be  looked  into. 
.  I  would  say,  I  think  the  ramifications 
that  we  have  developed  in  the  few  times 
that  we  have  talked  about  this  here  cer- 
tainly should  point  out  that  beyond  any 
doubt  at  all  that  an  investigation  by  the 
Congress  certainly  is  in  order. 

Whether  or  not  legislation  would  be  in 
order  is  something  that  we  do  not  know. 
I  would  say,  as  I  said  before  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  hope  not.  I  would  hope  any 
Investigation  pointing  out  the  facts 
would  prompt  the  companies  to  clean 
their  own  house. 

I  yield  to  no  one  insofar  as  standing  up 
for  the  freedom  of  the  companies  to 


operate  so  long  as  they  do  so  legitimate- 
ly and  fairly  with  the  American  public 
and  without  government  control  and 
regulation.  But  when  they  get  beyond 
what  apparently  is  fair  and  proper  and 
good  ethics,  then  it  may  become  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  step  in.  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  not  be  the 
case  in  the  instant  situation.  It  may  be, 
but  certainly  an  investigation  would 
bring  to  light  the  problems  and  inequi- 
ties and  perhaps  the  companies  would 
see  fit  to  correct  and  clean  up  their  own 
house. 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  matter   previously 
referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  2. 1967] 
Auto  LiABiLrrT  Pmi  Cancels  Policixs  or 

3,500  IN  VXSGINIA 

(By  Richard  Oorrlgan) 

About  3500  Virginians  who  bought  automo- 
bile liability  Insurance  policies  this  spring 
have  been  notified  that  their  policies  are 
being  canceled. 

The  mass  cancellation  was  ordered  by  the 
American  Fidelity  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Westbury,  N.Y.,  which  says  the  risks  are  too 
high  and  the  rates  are  too  low  In  Virginia  for 
the  company  to  maintain  this  type  of  policy. 

To  the  policyholders,  the  action  means  they 
miut  arrange  new  policies  within  30  days 
after  receiving  notice  of  cancellation  by  the 
company.  If  they  are  not  insured  after  that 
time  they  must  pay  a  State  uninsured  motor- 
ist fee  of  $50,  and  will  be  personally  liable 
for  any  claims  brought  against  them. 

ASKS  REirrNDS  nOIEDlATELT 

The  State  Corporation  Commission  has 
told  the  company  and  its  Virginia  agent, 
Parham  General  Agency  at  Norfolk,  to  refund 
the  unused  premiums  to  the  motorists  In- 
volved "Immediately." 

Mark  M.  Hart,  chairman  of  tbe  company's 
parent  holding  company,  American  Plan 
Corp.,  said  the  aggregate  refunds  will  total 
about  $700,000,  an  average  of  $200  per  policy- 
holder. Hart  pledged  that  all  refunds  will  be 
paid  and  all  other  obligations  will  be  met. 

All  of  the  canceled  policies  are  In  the  "sub- 
standard" category,  whldh  covers  motorists 
who  are  considered  poor  risks  and  who  miist 
pay  at  least  35  per  cent  more  for  their  liabil- 
ity policies  than  most  drivers  are  charged. 
Hart  said  the  rates  sUll  are  too  low. 

American  Fidelity  has  been  losing  tl.57 
for  every  $1  It  collects  since  It  started  Issuing 
this  type  of  policy  In  Virginia  In  January, 
196S,  he  said. 

The  cancellations  affect  policies  dated 
March  IS  or  later  this  year. 

BETORE  MAKCH  NOT  AFTECTZD 

Hart  said  policies  written  before  March  15 
cannot  be  canceled  under  State  regulations. 
But  his  comments  Indicated  those  policies 
win  not  be  renewable. 

"We  Intend  to  stay  In  Virginia,  but  we're 
not  going  to  stay  In  this  field  (substandard 
liability  policies),"  Hart  said.  The  company 
has  Issued  between  15,000  and  20.000  liability 
and  physical  damage  automobile  Insurance 
policies  In  the  State,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  saying  that  high-risk  rates 
are  too  low.  Hart  said  the  company  had  to 
cancel  the  3600  policies  because  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance  firm  that  was  backing  Amer- 
Ical  Fidelity's  losses  has  gone  Into  receiver- 
ship and  now  owes  American  Fidelity  nearly 
$1  million. 

Hart  said  the  American  Plan  Corp.  bought 
American  Fidelity  Fire  Insurance  Co.  on  Nov. 
1,  1963,  from  American  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Co.  of  Richmond.  American  Fidelity  P^e  and 
American  Fidelity  and  Caaualty  were  headed 
by  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  former  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  and  now  a  Virginia 
Conservative  Party  leader.  American  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  was  dissolved  in  1965. 


KiTozviLX,B,  Tknn., 

Mverch  18, 1987. 
Representative  Qekx  Sntdex, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dk&b  8n:  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  that 
appeared  in  our  daily  paper.  The  Knoxvllle 
News-Sentlnel,  March  9,  1967. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  auto  In- 
surance racket  has  oome  to  someone's  atten- 
tlon,  and  I  truly  hope  something  can  be  done 
about  It.  I'm  also  sending  you  a  photostatic 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the  company 
that  I  had  a  car  insurance  policy  with.  My 
husband  had  a  policy  with  them  for  years 
and  as  far  as  I  know  they  never  had  to  pay 
one  penny  on  his  car.  When  our  son  became 
sixteen  years  old,  he  is  now  thirty,  my  hus- 
band got  a  policy  from  the  same  company 
for  him.  True,  they  did  pay  several  hundred 
dollars  for  damage  done  to  our  son's  car  due 
to  a  severe  hail  storm  in  1963.  That  was  paid 
without  question.  Why  not? 

Two  weeks  before  I  received  cancellation, 
my  son  had  a  letter  from  them  cancelling  hli 
policy  without  stating  a  reason.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  letters  were  alike,  almost  word 
for  word,  and  you  see  they  gave  me  no  reason. 
I  asked  our  agent  for  a  reason  and  he  refused 
to  give  me  one.  I  had  had  no  accidents  and 
no  damage  had  been  done  to  my  car. 

I  have  heard  numerous  complaints  from 
friends  about  the  same  company  as  well  as 
other  oompanles. 

I  think  this  unfair  practice  Is  being  carried 
out,  not  only  on  car  insurance  policies,  but 
by  home  owner's  policies  as  well.  I  have  Just 
cancelled  a  home  owner's  policy  because  they 
flatly  refused  to  pay  any  part  on  smoke 
damage  done  in  our  home,  which  they  should 
have  taken  care  of. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Fabian. 

State  Farm  Muttjat  Automobile 

iNsrraANCx  Co., 
October  21, 1964. 
Expiration  of  Policy  Number  1345  6S9-F08-43, 

62  Cvalr  4  Dr. 
Adelaide  Fabiam, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mb.  Fabian  :  We  regret  to  tell  you  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  continue  your  policy  be- 
yond 12:01  A.M.  Standard  Time  December  8, 
1964,  the  expiration  of  the  present  p>ollcy 
period.  On  that  date  our  obligation  to  pro- 
tect you  under  this  policy  will  terminate. 

You  are  given  this  advance  notice  so  that 
you  may  have  reasonable  time  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  your  insurance  protection. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Trot  Phillips, 
Underwriting  Superintendent. 

Mat  3,  1967. 
Congressman  Eugene  Sntdxx, 
Longworth.  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received 
on  April  38,  1967  from  the  Commonwealth 
Fire  &  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky  notifying  me  of  can- 
cellation of  my  automobile  Insurance. 

I  have  been  Insured  by  this  company  for 
approximately  two  years  with  the  only  claim 
being  replacement  of  a  side  window  when  an 
unknoum  party  threw  a  rock  through  it  about 
two  years  ago. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  no  reason  given 
In  the  enclosed  letter  for  cancellation  of  my 
insurance.  While  It  Is  true  that  I  am  but  22 
years  of  age,  this  of  and  in  Itself  Is,  to  me, 
Insufficient  reason  for  cancellation  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Insurer  for  the  past  two 
years. 

When  I  received  this  letter,  I  called  my 
agent,  Mr.  Oasklns,  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
who  did  not,  according  to  his  statements  to 
me  over  the  telephone,  know  why  my  insur- 
ance was  cancelled.  A  few  hours  later  my 
agent  called  me  to  say  that  he  could  obtain 
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coverage  for  me  at  an  annual  premium  of 
$418  as  opposed  to  the  the  $178.00,  that  I 
have  been  paying  annually.  Obviously  an 
Increase  of  approximately  125%  In  premium 
annually  Is  more  than  can,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
be  Justified  under  the  circumstances. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  o-.'  this  letter  Is  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  the  apparently 
unwarranted  and  apparently  Illegal  activi- 
ties of  the  above  named  Insurer  domiciled 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and 
therefore,  directly  under  your  Jvirlsdlctlon. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  It  would  be  your 
duty  to  not  only  me  as  an  Individual  citizen 
of  this  State,  but  to  the  public  at  large  that 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  above  in- 
surer's practices  with  an  eye  to  prosecution 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  would  be  in  order. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Peco. 

Commonwealth  Fire  &  Casualtt 
Insurance  Co., 

Louisville.  Ky..  April  27. 1967. 
Type  of  Insurance:  Automobile. 
Policy  Number:   A042817. 
Cancellation    date   and   time:    May   8,    1967, 

12:01  A.M.  standard  time. 
Michael   Pegc, 
Ludlow.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Pegg:  This  is  to  Inform  you  that 
the  policy  Indicated  above  Is  being  cancelled 
as  of  the  date  and  time  indicated. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  action  is  necessary 
and  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  com- 
pany. 

Sincerely, 

William  R.  Swanscn, 
Underwriting     Manager,     Underwriting 
Department. 
P.S. — Enclosed  is  our  unearned  premium 
refund  check  for  $14.41. 


Paul  N.  Frazier  &  Co..  Inc., 
Knoxville,   Tenn.,  ApHl  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Gene  Sntoer, 
Kentucky  U.S.  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Snyder  :  I  was  reading  the  News- 
Sentlnel  on  March  10th.  and  I  noticed  a 
dispatch  from  Washington,  dated  March  9th. 
where  you  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  congressional  investigation 
of  the  underwriting  policies  of  the  Nation's 
liability  Firms. 

This  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happen 
since  the  Invention  of  the  wheel.  We  insur- 
ance agents  ask  that  you  please  Investigate 
this  matter  from  every  angle.  I  have  been  In 
the  insurance  business  for  32  years,  and  it  la 
a  mell  of  a  hess.  The  worst  that  I  have  ever 
seen  it. 

The  reasons  that  people  are  rejected  for 
insurance  is  due  to  the  inspection  companies 
writing  false  reports  on  people.  The  head  of 
The  Inspection  Companies  tell  their  agents 
that  25%  of  the  risks  should  be  rejected. 
They  employ  18  year  boys  to  make  these  re- 
ports, and  do  not  pay  them  a  decent  salary. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Inspection  company 
send  an  18  year  boy  out  to  Fountain  City  to 
make  an  inspection  on  an  automobile  for  me, 
and  Junior  kissed  my  clients  38  year  wife  and 
18  year  old  daughter.  Junior  was  fired.  I  lost 
the  business  as  my  client  thought  Junior  was 
an  agent  of  my  company. 

We  win  take  a  35  year  old  school  teacher, 
if  she  is  the  finest  example  of  Southern 
Womanhood,  and  the  best  driver  in  the  state, 
and  the  biggest  Church  Worker  in  the  State 
If  the  18  year  old  boy  with  the  inspection 
company  should  file  a  false  moral  report  on 
her.  She  would  be  rejected  by  a  standard 
company,  and  then  sne  do  in  hard  lines 
which  would  charge  her  three  times  the 
Standard  Rate.  This  U  the  most  unfair  thing 
In  the  world.  She  should  have  the  right  to 


face  her  Accuser,  but  there  is  no  way  by  law 
to  make  the  Insurance  company  teU  her  what 
the  Inspection  company  said. 

Please  let  me  hear  you  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Please  do  not  show  this  letter  to  Any- 
one. I  have  more  information  that  will  give 
you  at  a  later  date,  which  will   be  helpful. 
Yours  very  truly 

Paul  N.  Frazier. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHTT.T,.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  In  reference  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  about  free 
enterprise,  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemsm  in  the  well  that  I  was  an  in- 
surance agent  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  was  chairman  of  the  insurance 
committee  of  the  State  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  for  8  years.  I  feel 
that  I  know  a  little  something  about  the 
insurance  business. 

Certainly  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  are  well 
stated.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  two  sides  to  this  situa- 
tion. As  an  insurance  agent  I  have  always 
tried  to  represent  the  people  to  whom 
I  sold  insurance.  I  had  my  problems 
with  the  insurance  companies.  I  would 
lose  some  business  and  the  underwriting 
was  especially  hard. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  military.  I  do  think  the  situa- 
tion there  is  unfair.  The  insurance  com- 
panies have  had  their  problems  also  in 
this  country.  Like  everything  else  that 
has  gone  up  in  this  country — the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up — surely  the  cost  of 
insurance  has  doubled  and  the  cost  of 
almost  everything  you  buy  in  your  own 
home  has  doubled. 

As  to  the  question  of  rates,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  rates  are  controlled 
by  individual  States.  The  States  have 
their  insurance  commissions  and  so  far 
as  I  know  all  States  do  have  commissions. 
In  my  State  they  have  given  the  privi- 
lege to  the  insurance  companies  to  make 
a  5-  or  a  6-percent  profit. 

We  try  to  watch  this.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  said  that  we 
need  a  complaint  department.  Well,  we 
have  a  complaint  department.  If  the 
people  want  to  complain  about  the  in- 
surance rates,  in  most  States,  I  believe, 
there  Is  an  Insurance  commissioner  who 
Is  elected  by  the  people  to  whom  com- 
plaints can  be  made. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  May  I  just  address  myself 
to  that  point,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
valid  and  good  point.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  American  people  would 
object  to  any  insurance  company  making 
a  5-percent  profit.  That  Is  not  the  prob- 
lem. But  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  series 
of  advertisements  that  have  appeared  in 
full  page  in  every  daily  newspaper  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  five  separate 
occEislons  immediately  before  a  hearing 
was  scheduled  before  the  Commissioner 
on  Banking  and  Insurance  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  get  an  increase  in 
rates.  These  are  five  big  ads,  all  paid  for 
by  an  organization  called  "The  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute,  110  Williams 
Street,  New  York,"  which  is  headed  by 


a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  Carroll  Bate- 
man,  general  manager,  who  is  accredited 
by  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

I  would  assume  that  the  cost  of  these 
ads  and  the  cost  of  this  public  relations 
firm  are  all  being  paid  out  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  various  in- 
surance companies  who  are  contributing 
to  this  agency. 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  us  ob- 
ject to  a  company  making  a  fair  profit. 
And  we  do  not  object  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  paid  out  of  the 
premium  dollar  to  the  accident  victim, 
because  that  is  why  we  have  insurance, 
to  take  care  of  the  disabled  and  the  in- 
jured. But  what  we  say  is  that  there  has 
not  been  on  a  State  level  a  sufficient 
examination  in  depth  into  the  admin- 
istration expenses  that  the  insurance 
companies  charge  off  to  their  expenses. 

Secondly,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman's  comment  on  this  phase 
of  it,  where  a  company  takes  in  millions 
of  dollars  in  premiums,  and  they  take 
that  premium  when  it  is  paid  in  at  the 
first  of  the  year  cmd  invest  it  in  stocks, 
they  often  buy  goods  securities;  they 
buy  common  stocks  that  appreciate.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  come  for 
an  appraisal  to  determine  whether  they 
made  a  profit  or  a  loss,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  they  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  income  that  they 
have  developed  from  the  investment 
portfolio,  especially  when  that  invest- 
ment portfolio  has  been  the  product,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  of  the  premiums 
that  have  bene  paid  in  by  the  very  policy- 
holders that  they  now  seek  to  charge 
extra  money? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  problem 
has  been  that  any  profits  the  insurance 
companies  have  made  have  not  been 
made  in  underwriting.  They  have  been 
made  on  their  investments  on  that  stock 
which  holds  steady  at  a  level  keel. 

As  to  their  profits,  I  believe  they  go  into 
their  financial  statement  because  when 
an  insurance  commissioner  and  the  com- 
mission looks  at  a  financial  statement 
they  use  it  to  determine  whether  that 
company  can  even  come  into  the  State 
and  write  insurance. 

I  will  agree  with  you  on  your  first 
thoughts  that  sometimes  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  all  companies  to  cover  up  some 
of  their  profit  by  operational  expenses, 
and  it  is  up  to  a  good  insurance  commis- 
sioner to  dig  It  out  and  see  where  they  are 
padding  the  operations. 

I  believe  the  figures  that  were  used  in- 
dicate they  take  in  $2  and  pay  out  only 
$1  in  claims.  This  is  possibly  true.  But 
most  companies,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
make  a  decent  5-  or  6-percent  profit  will 
have  to  have  the  underwriting  loss  of 
about  50  percent. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T..  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us 
object  to  that,  but  would  the  gentleman 
not  say,  in  summsor.  that  what  we  are 
recommending  here  would  not  be  harm- 
ful to  any  insurance  company,  and  per- 
haps we  are  all  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  knowledge? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  CerUinly  the 
debate  is  good. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  All  right.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  that  investigation  of 
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this  overall  problem,  because  it  now 
seems  to  affect  every  State  in  the  Union, 
should  be  an  investigation  by  an  appro- 
priate committee,  weU-funded,  with  ob- 
jective Investigators,  giving  all  insurance 
companies  an  opportunity  to  come  here 
and  discuss  these  very  problems,  so  the 
American  people  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem?  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  feel 
this  whole  situation  has  gotten  out  of  all 
proportion.  We  feel  the  rates  are  getting 
to  the  point  now — and  this  is  the  dan- 
ger— that  they  are  so  high  today,  espe- 
cially for  yoimg  people  imder  25  or  imder 
21,  that  a  boy  who  is  a  sophomore  or 
Junior  in  college  has  to  pay  $350  or  $400 
for  the  minimal  exposure,  $10,000  to 
$20,000  liability.  The  temptation  is  going 
to  be  very  great  for  that  boy  to  drive 
without  Insurance.  This  is  what  causes 
the  social  problem. 

We  have  to  find  some  way  to  make 
sure  every  man  who  takes  that  dangerous 
Instnunentallty  known  as  the  automobile, 
and  puts  it  on  the  highways,  and  drives  it 
at  the  speeds  we  drive  today,  is  able  to 
protect  the  public.  This  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  gentleman  can  make  a 
very  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Let  me  make 
this  final  comment.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman jrlelding  this  time.  After  this  com- 
ment, I  will  sit  down. 

Two  things  worry  me  about  the  discus- 
sion and  the  debate  that  I  have  heard 
today.  The  first  thing  is  that  I  am  worried 
about  bypassing  the  State  insurance 
commissioner  smd  the  commissions.  They 
are  mostly  and  mainly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  the  different  States. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  have  a  Federal 
Investigation.  I  have  confidence  in  my 
Insurance  commissioner.  Where  we  have 
a  good  commissioner,  we  usually  have 
good  laws.  I  really  think  it  Is  imnecessary. 

Mr.  CAHTIJi.  I  might  say  respectfully, 
however,  the  gentleman  is  speaking  only 
for  one  State  and  one  commissioner.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  respectfully 
that  our  investigation  does  not  indicate 
that  the  other  49  commissioners  measure 
up  to  the  same  statiu-e  as  the  gentleman 
attributes  to  the  commissioner  for 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CAHTTJi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  WaldieI. 

Mr.  WALOIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion I  wsmt  to  ask  is  pretty  much  In  Itoe 
with  the  one  Just  asked.  Would  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  inquiry,  the  congres- 
sional Investigation  the  gentleman  is 
seeking,  be  to  devise  Federal  legislation 
relative  to  rates  or  relative  to  the  man- 
ner by  which  people  would  be  placed  in 
assigned  risk  categories? 

Mr.  CAHTT.Ti.  No.  My  purpose  in  invit- 
ing a  Federal  investigation  in  the  first 
Instance  would  be  to  determine  Just  what 
State  regulatory  bodies  are  doing  along 
the  lines  that  the  gentleman  discusses. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  acting 
adequately. 

Secondly,  I  am.  beginning  to  believe, 
let  me  say  reluctantly,  that  since  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Southeastern  Underwriters  As- 
sociation in  1944 — and  as  the  gentleman 
knows,   under   that   case   it  was  held 


that  the  Federal  Government  had  full 
regulatory  powers  over  the  insurance 
Industry — since  that  time,  in  1945.  im- 
mediately after  that  decision,  the  79th 
Congress  passed  the  MoCarran-Ferguson 
Act,  which  delegated  primary  regulatory 
responsibility  to  the  States.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  here— and  I  say  this 
with  some  reluctance,  but  I  have  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  frankly — 
is  whether  we  should  not  take  a  look  at 
this  overall  insurance  dtuation  from  the 
possibility  of  antitrust  violations. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  per- 
haps we  should  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  restraint  of  trade.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  believe  perhaps  we  should  look 
at  It  from  the  standpoint  of  some  of  the 
Federal  statutes  on  the  books. 

I  can  see,  from  my  limited  investiga- 
tion— and  I  am  Just  now  beginning  to 
get  interested  in  this  problem,  for  I  am 
beginning  to  see  a  lot  of  things  I  never 
suspected  existed  until  I  started  my  in- 
vestigation— that  much  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  believe  we 
should  look  into  it  in  depth.  That  is 
my  view. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  in-depth  Inves- 
tigation should  result  in  a  conclusion, 
es  I  believe  the  gentleman  suspects  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  States  are  not  in 
fact  suflBciently  interested  in  regulating 
insurance  companies  that  do  business 
within  their  borders,  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  profits  they  are  entitled  to 
make  or  in  terms  of  the  methods  of 
determining  insurabilily  risks,  would  the 
gentleman  then  believe  it  proper  to  ad- 
vocate Federal  regulation  of  these  fac- 
tors? 

Mr.  CAHTT.T..  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  closing,  so  that  the 
record  not  misconstrue  my  particular 
questions,  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  that  would  be  a  desir- 
able course  of  action  to  take. 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sup- 
ply Congress  with  some  more  facts  in 
tWs  regard. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  my  prelimi- 
nary investigation  indicates  to  me  that 
there  is  one  State  in  the  Union  where  al- 
most 20  representatives  of  the  State  leg- 
islature are  actively  engaged  either  as  of- 
ficers or  directors  or  principal  stock- 
holders of  insurance  companies. 

I  will  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  most  of  the  States  the  insurance  com- 
missioner is  appointed  by  the  political 
power. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
most  of  the  States  the  independent  in- 
surance agents,  as  properly  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  do  a  great  deal  of  lobbying. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
very  difBcult  even  for  the  most  honest, 
the  most  knowledgeable,  the  most  dedi- 
cated commissioner  on  a  State  level  to 
do  what  he  should  know  has  to  be  done. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  regret  the  necessity  for  the  day 
to  come  when  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  renew  its  interest  in  this 
field,  but  I  say  to  the  gentleman  very 


frankly  and  very  seriously,  I  believe  that 
day  is  coming. 

If  the  gentleman  will  involve  himself 
also  with  us  in  this,  he  probably  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution.  This  is 
not  a  one-sided  situation.  This  is  an  ef- 
fort by  all  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  re- 
gardless of  politics,  regardless  of  where 
we  come  from,  to  try  to  get  a  job  done. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
there  are  indeed  abuses,  and  if  the  State 
commissioner  cannot  correct  them  or 
will  not  correct  them,  then  action  needs 
to  be  taken. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  certainly  concur  that 
there  are  abuses,  and  I  certainly  agree 
that  those  abuses  need  correcting.  I  sun 
not  at  all  personally  convinced  of  the 
solution  the  gentleman  recommends,  of 
Federal  control  and  regulation  of  insur- 
ance. I  am  not  convinced  that  will  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment, which  perhaps  will  clear  up  some 
of  the  points  I  have,  and  then  I  will  yield 
further. 

I  believe  the  high  cost  of  insurance  and 
the  rating  of  companies  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  many  reasons. 

Certainly  we  all  realize  that  there  are 
more  cars  and  there  are  more  accidents. 
I  am  an  attorney,  and  I  do  this  type  of 
work.  We  realize  that  in  many  instances 
the  attorneys'  fees  are  excessive  and 
should  be  reduced,  perhaps  subject  to 
court  approval. 

I  understand  and  believe  that  at  times 
garages  in  certain  areas  charge  excessive 
fees  to  insurance  companies. 

It  is  reported  that  hospital  bills  and 
doctor  bills  have  gone  up  so  high  that 
the  companies  ha\e  to  make  these  addi- 
tional charges. 

I  understand  that  all  of  these  play  a 
part. 

I  hope  the  membership  will  interest 
themselves  sufiQciently  to  Investigate  all 
of  these  facets.  For  myself  and  for  to- 
day, I  should  like  to  limit  my  observation 
to  what  I  feel  Is  the  contribution  of  the 
insurance  companies  to  the  high  cost  of 
policies. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  insurance 
companies  themselves  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Snyder]. 

Nor  has  State  regulation  of  the 
industry  been  effective  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  reasonable  rates  and 
a  competive  market  and  a  solvent  and 
responsible  ins\u-ance  industry. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  case  in  1944  and  the  act  of  the 
79th  Congress  that  placed  responsibility 
for  regulatory  action  on  the  States.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  Federal  Sherman 
antitrust  Jurisdiction,  State  regulatory 
schemes  permit  the  insurance  companies 
to  gain  premium  rate  increases  through 
rating  bureaus.  Ultimately  these  rating 
bureaus  are  no  more  than  a  collaborative 
group  of  companies.  Such  fraternities  of 
common  Interest  supply  State  Insurance 
conunissions  with  slanted  and  often  mis- 
leading statistics  upon  which  rate  deter- 
minations are  made  and  permit  InefB- 
cient  companies  to  operate  under  the 
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protection  of  rate  formulae  based  on 
average  loss  experience,  average  over- 
head experjses,  and  average  premiums 
earned. 

State  commissions,  frequently  under- 
funded and  understaffed,  have  been  ill 
equipped  to  detect  the  fallacy  contained 
in  statistics  and  data  provided  by  rating 
bureaus  and  Individual  companies.  In 
general,  rate  increases  are  allowed  with- 
out scrutinization  of  requests.  The  ulti- 
mate extension  of  this  inability  of  the 
State  commissions  effectively  to  regulate 
insurance  has  occmred  in  California 
where  free  and  open  competition  is  left 
to  limit  insurance  prices.  The  re- 
sults of  this  lack  of  effective  regulation 
have  been  chaotic.  Rates  in  California,  as 
in  most  States,  skyrocketed.  The  rate- 
making  formulae  of  most  States  provides 
for  a  loss  ratio  of  approximately  65  per- 
cent, operating  expenses  of  30  percent, 
and  a  5-percent  profit.  In  other  words, 
where  over  65  cents  of  every  premium 
dollar  is  devoted  to  the  jMiyment  of 
claims,  the  company  is  entitled  to  a  rate 
increase.  State  formulae  thus  assume  30 
cents  will  pay  overhead  costs  and  5  cents 
will  provide  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  De- 
spite this  built-in  profit  factor,  the  insur- 
ance industry  maintains  it  is  losing 
money.  In  effect  they  claim  an  allowance 
of  approximately  30  percent  of  the  final 
premiums  for  overhead  expenses  is  in- 
sufficient. Yet  the  insurance  industry  is 
characterized  by  a  complete  lack  of 
imagination  to  cut  costs.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Insurance  companies  seriously 
consider  the  following  suggestions: 

At  the  present  time  the  marketing 
system  of  autombile  liability  insurance 
does  not  provide  group  policies.  Lower 
commissions  on  group  contracts  plus 
savings  in  paperwork  could  reduce  pre- 
miums for  members  by  some  10  to  15 
percent.  The  UAW,  employees  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  the  University  of  Perm- 
sylvania  have  had  to  supply  their  own 
initiative  in  attempting  to  negotiate 
group  insurance.  Their  attempts  have 
met  with  small  success.  Few  companies 
attempted  to  cut  costs  by  direct  market- 
ing methods.  Rather,  in  general,  the  in- 
dustry prefers  to  use  independent  agen- 
cies rather  than  their  own  salesmen.  The 
success  of  some  of  the  more  aggressive 
companies,  such  £is  All  State  and  State 
Farm  Mutual,  indicates  a  substantial 
saving  might  be  passed  on  to  policyhold- 
ers. However,  since  most  States  rate- 
making  formulas  allow  5  cents  net  profit 
on  final  premiums,  fees  of  independent 
agents  are  charged  not  to  the  company 
but  to  the  public.  The  automobile  insur- 
ance industry  spends  millions  of  dollars 
in  advertising  designed  to  brainwash  the 
public  into  believing  it  is  losing  money. 

I  just  mention  here  for  anyone's  ex- 
amination what  I  would  consider  to  be 
a  $100,000  to  $200,000  program  In  a  5- 
week  period  Immediately  preceding  pub- 
lic hearings  scheduled  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  would  certainly  be  inter- 
ested to  know  who  is  paying  for  that.  I 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  venture 
that  it  is  coming  out  of  the  premium 
dollar.  While  the  companies  are  com- 
plaining about  these  costs,  they  persist 
in  training  agents  to  go  out  and  secure 
releases  for  claim  from  unwary  traflQc 


victims  who  are  receiving  inadequate  set- 
tlements which  in  and  of  themselves 
bring  about  litigation  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  negating  the  effect  of 
releases.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  books  are 
replete  with  these  cases  where  lawyers 
have  had  to  go  into  court  and  bring  ac- 
tion in  order  to  compel  the  cancellation 
of  a  release  that  was  obtained,  especially 
in  cases  where  they  fail  to  settle  cases 
promptly  where  they  think  it  can  out- 
wait  a  justified  claim  of  a  traffic  victim 
who  does  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  await  his  full  and  merited  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  use  vague  and  de- 
ceptive small  type  in  policies,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Green]  pointed  out  which,  again, 
crowds  dockets  with  litigation  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  of  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industry,  in  its  "spare 
no  expense"  operations  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  establishing  powerful 
lobbies  to  influence  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  of  government, 
yet  the  Nation's  drivers  have  no  lobby. 
This  has  been  true  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  the  sole  evi- 
dences of  competition  in  the  automobile 
insurance  Industry  do  not  indicate  a  con- 
structive competition  that  accords  with 
public  industry.  The  industry  has  not 
competed  on  costs,  but  has  engaged  in  a 
destructive  attempt  to  maximize  profits 
by  "skimming  off  the  cream"  of  the  pre- 
ferred risk  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  inane  competition 
for  the  "accident  free,  perfect  driver," 
insurance  compaiiles  have  "weeded  out" 
the  average  driver  by  selective  risk  clas- 
sificatior^s.  This  has  led  to  arbitrary  can- 
cellation and  nonrenewal  of  policies,  or 
rejection  of  applicants  for  poUcies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  arbitrary  cancella- 
tions are  made  on  the  basis  of  irrespon- 
sible investigations  into  the  personal  life, 
ancestry,  and  social  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  practices  have 
forced  many  "average"  drivers  into  as- 
signed risk  programs  -viih.  minimal  cov- 
erage, into  "excess"  polices  at  exorbi- 
tant rates,  into  insurance  companies, 
poorly  or  fraudulently  managed,  which 
frequently  go  insolvent,  or  victims  of 
such  industry  practices  have  simply  re- 
mained uninsured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industry  defends  such 
practices  on  the  grounds  that,  first,  the 
public  demands  selective  risk  classifi- 
cations and,  second,  that  it  cannot  afford 
to  Insure  everyone  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  argument 
in  my  opinion  misses  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  pub- 
lic do  not  want  to  subsidize  a  careless 
driver.  They  want  to  pay  premiums  based 
upon  groupings  of  drivers  of  their  own 
ability  and  loss  experience.  They  demand 
that  they  be  grouped  into  risk  classifica- 
tions based  on  their  driving  ability  and 
skill.  But  they  do  not  demand  that  they 
be  classified  according  to  race,  occupa- 
tion, neighborhood  or  other  spurious  fac- 
tors. Failure  to  insure,  except  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  loss  experience,  is  wrong. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  realizes  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  argiunent  Is 
at  best  unjustified  and  misleading.  It  will 


take  something  more  persuasive,  more 
reliable  and  more  objective  than  the 
lamentations  and  hand  wringing  of  In- 
surance companies  to  convince  me  that 
they  are  suffering  any  underwriting  loss. 
I  seriously  question  the  slanted  and  often 
misleading  bookkeeping  procedures  by 
which  insurance  companies  attempt  to 
show  they  are  operating  in  the  red. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  some  of 
the  observations  along  these  lines,  I  am 
compelled  to  point  out  additional  factors 
although  I  shall  do  so  upon  another  day, 
because  I  think  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  much  upon  the  time  of  the  House  and 
our  friends  of  the  House,  during  this  par- 
ticular period. 

But  I  want  to  discuss  at  length,  and  I 
hope  I  can  get  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi and  some  of  the  others  to  discuss 
with  me,  this  question  of  using  not  only 
the  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  but  the 
ratio  of  losses  to  overall  income  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  determination  be- 
fore the  commissioners  of  the  various 
States. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
commissioner  in  Kentucky  has  already 
made  this  determination.  I  believe  he 
has  broken  groimd,  and  he  may  be 
setting  a  precedent  which  hopefully  will 
be  considered  by  other  commissioners. 
That  part  of  it  I  will  save  for  another 
day  and  another  hour.  But  I  do  believe — 
if  I  may  close  my  remarks,  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield — and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and 
all  the  others  who  have  participated  in 
this  discussion — ^that  this  Is  a  matter 
that  all  of  our  States  are  Interested  In. 
Hopefully,  with  this  type  of  dialog  we 
can  develop  perhaps  a  reasonable,  logi- 
cal, sensible,  and  fair  method  of  solving 
some  of  these  problems. 

I  want  to  repeat  for  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  who  are  Interested  In 
this  are  Interested  in  it  because  it  has 
had  such  sui  effect  upon  either  oin  own 
constituency  or  our  own  State.  In  my 
case  it  is  the  State.  The  insursmce  com- 
panies in  my  State  are  now  appearing 
before  the  commissioner  later  this 
month  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  rates — rates  that 
are  alreswiy,  In  my  judgment,  much  too 
high.  I  as  a  practicing  lawyer  have 
found — and  I  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence to  prove  It — that  they  are  arbitrar- 
ily canceling  policies,  they  are  refusing 
to  insure,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania pointed  out.  I  must  have  had  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  25  calls  asking 
"Why  should  we  not  put  in  this  claim 
for  $25?  That  Is  why  we  pay  our  pre- 
miums." But  they  have  been  told  by  their 
insursmce  agents  not  to — and  I  believe 
again  that  the  insurance  agent  Is  not  the 
one  who  Is  responsible;  he  Is  the  one 
who  is  being  victimized  also  because  he 
cannot  write  all  the  Insurance  he  would 
like  to  write  or  that  he  could  write  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  the  companies  to 
take  the  coverage,  but  I  find  all  of  these 
things  are  happening. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  referred 
to  It,  and  we  have  heard  It  referred  to  In 
California  and  we  have  heard  It  referred 
to  In  Texas  and  we  have  heard  from 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  as  of  today  per- 
haps 20  or  30  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union  are  having  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lem that  we  are  experiencing  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  participated  and  say  that 
I  believe  it  was  a  good  dialog,  and  I 
hope  we  can  continue  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

BTrBOOMMITTKS    NO.    4    OF    TBK    COUlCmXE    ON 

TH«    JTJDICIABT PEH1CI8SIOW    TO    SIT    TODAY 

WHILE   TRK  BOTTSE   IS   IN   SESSION 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
ask  him  to  excuse  my  intruding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  sit 
today  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retiss]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  certainly  like  to  comment  to  the 
gentleman  in  reference  to  what  he  said 
as  to  the  powerful  lobbyists  who  are 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies,  that 
I  certainly  am  not  involved  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  they  would  pick 
a  freshman  Congressman  to  get  up  here. 
Certainly  they  would  not  pick  me  to  get 
up  and  argue  the  question.  I  am 
sincere  when  I  say  I  sun  worried  about 
the  Federal  Government  maybe  getting 
more  into  the  insurance  business.  I  think 
the  State  insurance  commissioners  can 
do  the  Job.  I  know  our  insurance  com- 
missioner can.  The  experience  I  have 
had  with  him  has  been  good.  And  there 
are  certainly  some  capable  insurance 
commissioners.  So  I  did  not  think  the 
I  gentleman  meant  that. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. "No."  I  hope  the  gentleman  imder- 
stands  that  I  of  course  had  no  reference 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  whom  I  have — as 
I  have  for  all  Members  of  this  House — 
the  highest  respect  and  regard.  I  was 
referring  to  the  paid  publicity  men,  the 
paid  lobbyists  who  are  working,  as  I 
know,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  knows, 
properly  at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the 
State  level  for  the  purposes  of  develop- 
ing programs  that  are  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  insurance  companies,  but  I 
had  no  reference  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHIIiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  once 
again. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  I  think 
it  is  the  gentleman's  belief,  and  it  is  my 
belief,  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  automobile 
Insurance.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Mississippi  that  in  my  own 
State  15  companies  have  gone  insolvent 
in  the  last  2  years,  and  left  over  4,000 
claimants  in  Pennsylvania  with  less  than 
one  penny  of  every  dollar  they  claimed 
in  claims. 

So  that  there  Is  concrete  proof  that 


some  States  have  not  done  the  job.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  mean  that  every  State 
has  not  done  what  is  necessary.  Likewise, 
it  does  not  mean  that  some  States  that 
have  been  negligent  in  the  past  have  not 
also  worked  on  this  problem  to  try  to 
improve  the  situation  and  to  look  at  the 
situation  and  take  a  fresh  look  at  these 
problems  and  try  to  do  something  about 
them. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  had 
about  85  insurance  companies  in  this 
country  in  the  last  few  years  that  have 
become  insolvent  and  have  left  claimants 
all  over  the  country  without  any  re- 
course or  compensation  for  Injuries  that 
they  have  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
negligence  of  others.  This  is  not  just  a 
question  or  problem  of  insolvency  but  it 
involves  all  these  problems  to  which  we 
have  been  addressing  ourselves  to  here 
today. 

For  my  part  I  am  sure,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  feels  the 
same  way,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  remain  aloof  while  this 
situation  exists. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  appraise  this  situation 
and  look  into  it  to  see  if  we  cannot  find 
some  way  to  protect  the  public. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  for  yielding  to  me 
and  again  I  want  to  say  that  once  again 
I  have  enjoyed  participating  with  the 
gentleman  In  this  endeavor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  prob- 
lems with  reference  to  automobile  insur- 
ance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may,  with 
the  permission  of  Members  having  spe- 
cial orders  at  this  time,  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  accede  to  the 
gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of 
those  waiting  to  be  recognized  but  I 
would  be  delighted  for  the  gentleman  to 
have  the  additional  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  received  advance  notice  about  this  spe- 
cial order  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  we  have  been  tied  up  and  I  was 
unable  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
earlier.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  important  discussion.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  receives  some  mail  from  constitu- 
ents on  this  problem  of  liability  insur- 
ance. So  frequently  do  we  have  to  send 
back  an  answer  that  this  is  a  field  In 


which  we  are  not  able  to  be  very  helpful 
That  is  why  I  wanted  to  take  a  moment 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  because 
by  your  presence  here  this  afternoon  you 
have  indicated  you  are  going  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  problem. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  any 
particular  bill  pending.  I  am  not  sure 
what  committee  would  proceed  with  this 
matter.  Would  it  be  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  thoiight  it  best,  first,  to 
have  a  dialog  and  to  have  some  discus- 
sion on  this  and  develop  some  participa- 
tion in  this  matter  before  we  recom- 
mended any  legislation  to  the  House  ol 
Representatives.  The  only  thing  we  rec- 
ommended was  that  an  appropriate 
committee,  and  It  might  be  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, hold  hearings  so  that  there  could 
be  a  forum  in  which  this  important  sub- 
ject could  be  discussed  with  the  hope 
that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  would 
recommend  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  think  that  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  the  gentleman  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  his  fellow 
Members.  The  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
pinpoint  this  problem. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  I  was  not  able 
to  get  to  the  House  floor  in  time.  I  just 
heard  a  few  of  the  words  spoken  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  I  do  not  know  what  colloquy 
preceded  that.  But  while  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  Insurance 
and  the  fact  that  some  people  are  denied 
insurance,  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost 
and  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  on  the  right  track  when  you  hope  to 
give  a  full  airing  to  this  problem.  One 
of  the  most  truly  pitiful  and  deplorable 
sights  is  to  see  a  family  whose  members 
have  been  in  a  horrible  motor  car  crash. 
They  thought  or  believed  they  were  cov- 
ered by  insurance  and  then  to  their  dis- 
may discover  that  they  have  no  insur- 
ance because  the  company  cannot  meet 
its  obligations.  There  is  nothing  any  sad- 
der and  nothing  more  pitiful.  This  sort 
of  thing  most  unfortunately  happens 
again  and  again. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  may  be  able 
to  contribute  or  be  helpful  in  this  effort. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  ready 
to  be  called  upon  and  are  ready  to  help 
you  In  any  way  that  we  can.  Again  let 
me  say  you  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  deserve  the  commendation 
of  all  Members  for  your  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
RoDiNol  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Cahill,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  automobile  Insurance. 

I   have  been   very   disturbed  by  the 
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growing  complaints  from  policyholders 
about  imwarranted  cancellations  and 
rising  premium  costs  and  I  am  also  most 
concerned  about  the  financial  diflaculties 
of  many  Insurance  companies  which  stem 
from  increasing  numbers  of  auto  acci- 
dents and  the  larger  settlements  which 
are  being  made  for  accidents. 

The  Interstate  Hig^iway  System  now 
under  construction  gives  new  emphasis 
to  the  interstate  nature  of  motor  vehicle 
travel  and  the  related  Insurance  problem. 
We  must  remember  that  when  It  Is  com- 
pleted in  the  early  1970's,  the  interstate 
network  will  carry  at  least  20  percent  of 
all  vehicular  traffic. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  no 
one  is  wholly  satisfied  with  the  present 
approach  to  auto  insurance.  There  is 
constant  pressure  for  higher  premiums 
from  those  who  sell  Insurance  and  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  complaints  from 
consumers  who  buy  the  policies. 

Among  the  specific  questions  which 
need  airing  are: 

First.  The  widespread  practice  of  can- 
celing policies  without  sufBcient  justi- 
fication, and  often  on  the  basis  of  whim 
or  flimsy  excuse; 

Second.  The  practice  of  setting  rates 
on  the  basis  of  the  lump-siun  perform- 
ance of  many  companies,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  eflacient  companies  to 
make  excessive  profits  while  ineCBclent 
companies  continue  to  lose  money  no 
matter  how  high  premium  rates  are  set; 

Third.  The  discriminatory  nature  of 
present  rate  practices,  which  penalize 
motorists  because  of  their  age,  sex,  and 
place  of  residence.  Irrespective  of  the 
Individual's  driving  record; 

Fourth.  The  need  for  a  government 
reinsurance  program  similar  to  the  ones 
that  now  protect  depositors  at  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations; 

Fifth.  The  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  investment  Income — the  money 
an  Insurance  company  makes  by  Invest- 
ing premium  payments  and  which  pres- 
ently is  excluded  from  the  rate  structure 
in  most  States; 

Sixth.  The  added  costs  of  settling 
claims  that  arise  from  the  need  to  es- 
tablish negligence  in  an  accident  claim; 

Seventh.  The  length  of  time  It  takes 
to  settle  claims; 

Eighth.  The  problems,  if  any.  of  set- 
tling claims  that  involve  motorists  from 
two  or  more  States;  and 

Ninth.  The  problems  arising  from 
mail-order  sale  of  insurance  across 
State  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  determine 
whether  Insurance  companies  are  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  insurance  protection 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled  and  which 
the  public  needs;  and  if  not,  we  should 
look  further  into  the  question  to  decide 
on  action  required  to  assure  adequate 
protection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
aroused  and  bewildered  public,  those  who 
have  seen  their  auto  insurance  rates 
more  than  double  and  those  who  have 
received  notice  of  cancellation  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance  with  no  reason  indi- 
cted, have  contacted  their  congressional 
Representatives  for  relief.  In  Georgia, 
our  very  able  insurance  commissioner. 


the  Honorable  James  Bentley,  states  that 
some  com{>anies  cancel  a  man's  insur- 
ance when  he  goes  into  the  Army,  or 
when  his  children  go  to  college,  or  when 
he  reaches  age  65.  Mr.  Bentley  also  re- 
ports that  companies  have  a  legal  right 
to  do  this,  but  says  insurance  companies 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  that  some  com- 
panies are  being  grossly  unfair  In  select- 
ing their  insureds.  Fortunately,  such  in- 
surance companies  seem  to  be  in  the 
small  minority. 

I  feel  our  best  contribution  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  is  to  respond  directly  to  the 
insurance  commissioners  of  the  States  to 
act  as  a  factfinding  body,  not  a  policy- 
making organization.  States  have  de- 
partments designed  to  develop  rules  and 
regulations  governing  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  enforcement  power  neces- 
sary for  implementation. 

As  an  example  of  State  supervision,  in 
Georgia,  insurance  companies  will  soon 
be  required  to  submit  lists  of  canceled 
policyholders  to  the  State  Insurance  de- 
partment. The  State  of  Georgia  insur- 
ance commissioner  receives  500  com- 
plaints a  month  from  persons  whose  in- 
surance was  canceled,  drastically  re- 
duced, or  not  renewed.  To  quote  Mr. 
Bentley : 

We  are  determined  to  eliminate  arbitrary 
treatment  of  Georgia  policyholders.  Insur- 
ance Is  not  a  luxury,  but  In  the  modern 
world  has  become  a  necessity. 

With  States  taking  such  action,  our 
best  service  can  be  to  encourage  such 
diligence  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with  these  responsibilities  within  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26, 1  joined  four  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  introducing  legislation 
creating  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation,  to  protect 
policyholders  and  injured  parties 
against  automobile  insurance  company 
failures.  This  measure  is  designed  to  solve 
one  specific  insurance  problem ;  but  other 
more  fundamental  insurance  practices 
such  as  soaring  insurance  rates,  arbi- 
trary cancellations,  and  nonrenewals 
continue  to  plague  insurance  policy- 
holders, particularly  the  youthful  driver 
and  elder  citizen. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  every  year  auto 
accidents  keep  increasing  regardless  of 
substantial  safety  programs  by  both  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations.  A  recent 
national  magazine  estimated  auto  insur- 
ance settlements  for  1966  approaching 
$4  billion.  This  rising  level  of  claims  has 
resulted  in  a  policy-writing  loss  for  many 
insurance  companies.  This  serves  as  their 
justification  for  seeking  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  premiums  charged  citizens. 
I  can  understand  the  concern  of  these 
insurance  executives  for  maintaining  a 
profit  margin,  but  quite  frankly,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  size  of  Insurance 
premium  increases  requested  by  Insur- 
ance companies  are  necessary.  As  was 
recently  noted,  many  Insurance  com- 
panies earn  a  healthy  income  from  the 
investments  they  make  during  a  year  on 
the  premiums  collected  from  customers. 
Therefore,  many  companies,  although 
possibly    losing    money    on    premiums. 


more  than  make  up  for  it  from  the  In- 
vestment incomes  earned.  I  beUeve  in- 
vestment incomes  should  be  included  in 
computing  policyholders'  auto  rates. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  my  support  for  the 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  These  letters  have 
listed  a  wide  range  of  complaints  about 
insurance  companies;  but  a  large  number 
of  them  dealt  with  the  questions  of  arbi- 
trary cancellations  and  nonrenewal  of 
policies.  Many  of  these  cancellations  in- 
volved yoimg  people  but  others  Included 
experienced  drivers  who  have  driven  for 
years  without  an  accident,  but  who  in  a 
brief  period  were  involved  in  one  or  two 
accidents.  All  of  a  sudden,"  these  citizens 
have  been  notified  by  companies,  often 
ones  with  which  they  have  done  business 
for  years,  that  their  policy  had  been  can- 
celed. It  is  not  imoommon  for  such  can- 
cellations to  be  made  without  clearly 
stating  the  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  automobile  has  be- 
come a  part  of  every  American's  leisure 
life,  but  it  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
working  day.  To  cancel  a  driver's  insur- 
ance without  just  cause  can  work  an  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  many  responsible 
citizens. 

The  non-renewal  of  a  policy  seems  to 
be  a  practice  particularly  pertaining  to 
elder  citizens  who,  because  of  age.  are  no 
longer  considered  preferred  risks.  Again, 
I  believe  insurance  companies  must  be 
responsible  for  showing  just  cause  for 
non-renewal  and,  in  addition,  provide  a 
means  through  which  citizens  can  appeal 
such  action.  I  do  not  consider  age  as 
showing  just  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  1945,  gave 
the  power  to  regulate  insurance  to  the 
individual  States.  It  seems  evident  to  me 
that  present  regulation  is  not  adequate 
and  that  it  is  time  the  Congress  reviewed 
the  present  practice  of  these  insurance 
companies.  The  many  complaints  of  our 
citizens  cannot  continue  to  be  Ignored. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  them  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  receiving  both  respon- 
sible and  responsive  auto  insurance  serv- 
ice. I  know  many  of  my  coUeagues  share 
this  concern. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  hope  that  If  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ins'irance  companies 
read  the  remarks  in  the  Record  they 
wiU  hopefully  look  to  the  foUowing  items 
for  reform: 

First.  Reform  in  the  marketing  place 
with  emphasis  upon  some  imaginative 
merchandising  at  lower  costs. 

Second.  A  more  rapid  payoff  so  that  the 
method  of  adjusting  claims  and  the  time 
can  be  shortened  between  injury  and  re- 
ceipt of  payment. 

Third.  That  more  premium  dollars  be 
paid  for  the  victims  of  accidents  and  less 
premium  dollars  be  expended  in  admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  that  if  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  correct  those  three  matters 
they  would  be  taking  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  performing  a  great  pubUc  service 
to  their  policyholders. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
and  all  who  participated  in  the  debate. 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  COUUD 
HELP  TO  AVOID  ANOTHER  HOUS- 

-  INQ  CRISIS  BY  SHIKI'ING  ITS  $45 
BILLION  PORTFOLIO  TOWARD 
LONGER  TERM  SECURITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
will  remember  the  financial  flsisco  of  last 
August  and  September.  Interest  rates 
reached  record  levels,  the  liquidit:'  of  our 
financial  institutions  approached  the 
vanishing  point,  and  the  housing  msurket 
was  starved  for  funds  and  utterly  de- 
moralized. 

I  call  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  do  its  part  in  averting  another  such 
fiasco  within  the  next  few  months. 

In  recent  months  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  properly  added  to  the  money  supply 
by  purchases  of  Government  securities 
in  the  open  market.  Unfortimately,  until 
the  last  few  days,  those  purchases  have 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  short 
end  of  the  spectrum  of  Government  se- 
curities. As  a  result  of  these  massive  pur- 
chases by  the  Federal  Reserve  of  Govern- 
ment short-term  secarltles — £u;compa- 
nied  by  similar  widespread  corporate 
purchases — the  yield  on  Treasury  bills 
has  declined  from  5.6  percent  last  August 
to  a  current  rate  of  3.4  percent.  But  the 
Interest  yield  on  long-term  U.S.  securi- 
ties, such  as  Treasury  1992  bonds,  has 
declined  hardly  at  all — from  5.08  per- 
cent to  the  current  4.91  percent.  Rates 
on  long-term  corporate  bonds  and  on 
housing  mortgages  are  even  higher. 

HIGH    LOKO-TKRM    RATKS    WVKT    THE 
HOMED  WNBl 

This  is  a  ridiculous  state  of  affsdrs. 
Short-term  rates  can  afford  to  be  rea- 
sonably high  without  appreciably  harm- 
ing business.  More  than  that,  short- 
term  rates  that  are  reasonably  high  are 
actually  a  help  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  at  least  some  extent  keeping 
down  our  payments  deficit  by  preventing 
a  flight  of  capital  from  this  coimtry. 

But  the  unreasonably  high  long-term 
rates  we  are  now  suffering  are  acutely 
harmful.  They  hurt  the  homebuilder. 
They  hurt  the  businessman,  including 
the  small  businessman,  who  needs  to 
borrow  for  plant  or  equipment.  They 
hurt  State  and  local  governments  who 
want  to  build  schools  and  hospitals. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bears  some  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  this  perverse 
situation.  It  has  actually  been  selling 
long  terms  and  buying  short  terms  in 
recent  years — Just  the  opposite  of  what 
it  should  have  been  doing. 

THXrXD  IS  IHTATUATXD   WTTB  BILZ3-ONI,T 

Why  has  the  Federal  Reserve  been  so 
perverse?  Mainly,  I  suggest,  because  of 
Its  infatuation  with  the  bills-only  policy 
which  it  has  been  following  off  and  on 
since  March  1953.  While  theoretically 
the  policy  was  abandoned  In  February 
1961,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Federal 
Re»serve's  portfolio  today  to  see  that  bills- 
only  still  reigns. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has,  since  1961,  steadily  been  re- 
turning to  bills-only.  In  1960,  the  last 


year  of  the  unallowed  bills-only  policy, 
the  Fed's  net  open  market  purchases  of 
UjS.  Government  securities  of  up-to-1- 
yesir  maturity  was  $1.8  billion;  of  over-1- 
year  maturity,  zero.  Then  in  February 
1961  came  the  famous  recantation:  the 
Fed  was  promising  to  diunp  bills-only. 
And  for  that  year,  1961,  It  did,  purchas- 
ing $434  million  in  1-year-and-under 
securities,  and  a  whopping  $2.6  billion 
in  over- 1 -year  securities. 

But  thereafter  the  backsliding  began. 
More  l-year-and-under  securities  were 
purchased  each  successive  year,  and 
fewer  over- 1 -year  securities.  Thus,  in 
1962,  the  Fed  purchased  $1.2  billion  in 
1-year,  and  $1.8  in  over-1-year;  In  1963, 
$2.8  in  1-year,  and  $1.4  in  over-l-year; 
in  1964,  $4  billion  in  1-year,  and  $1  bil- 
lion in  over-l-year;  In  1965.  $3.6  billion 
in  1-year,  and  only  $302  million  in  over- 
l-year;  in  1966,  $4.9  billion  in  1-year  and 
only  $374  million  in  over-l-year;  and  in 
the  first  4  months  of  1967,  $3.1  billion  in 
1-year,  and  only  $208  million  in  over-l- 
year. 

THE  FED'S  PORTTOLIO  HAS  BEEN  SHORTENED 

This  backsliding  becomes  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  increasing  percentage  of 
short  terms  in  the  Ped's  portfolio,  and 
the  diminisliing  percentage  of  long 
terms.  As  of  December  31, 1960,  the  Fed's 
$27.3  billion  total  portfolio  consisted  of 
55.7  percent  l-year-and-under  securities, 
and  44.3  percent  over-l-year  securities — 
with  5.29  percent  over-5-year;  as  of 
December  31.  1964,  the  Fed's  $37  billion 
total  portfolio  consisted  of  57.9  percent 
l-year-and-under  securities,  and  42.1 
percent  over-l-year  securities — with  5.64 
percent  over  5 -year;  and  as  of  May  24, 
1967,  the  Fed's  $45.5  billion  total  port- 
folio consisted  of  68.2  percent  l-year- 
and-under  securities,  and  31.8  percent 
over-l-year  securities — with  3.07  percent 
over  5 -year. 

Plainly,  the  Ped's  doctrinaire  adher- 
ence to  bills  only  is  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  excessively  high 
long-term  interest  rates  have  not  de- 
clined. All  the  decline  has  come  in  short- 
term  interest  rates. 

THE    rSD'S    RATIONALE    WH-L    NOT    HOU>    WATER 

What  is  the  justification  of  the  Fed's 
bills-only  policy?  From  the  Board's  own 
tortured  rationale  over  the  years,  one 
gathers  that  by  dealing  mtdnly  at  the 
short  term,  the  Federal  Reserve  thinks 
it  will  really  be  helping  the  whole  econ- 
omy, because  changes  in  short-term  in- 
terest rates  will  be  transmitted  rapidly  to 
long-term  Interest  rates  as  well. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  rationale 
is  that  it  is  not  so.  Take  the  situation 
today.  Short-term  rates  are  down  to  3.4 
percent,  yet  long-term  rates  are  still 
around  5  E>ercent. 

There  have  been  hints  in  recent  days 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  seen  the 
error  of  its  ways,  and  is  now  purchasing 
some  long-term  Treasury  securities.  But 
this  is  very  late  and  very  little.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  to  do  its  part  in  avert- 
ing another  housing  crisis,  it  must  stead- 
ily shift  its  portfolio  away  from  the  short 
term  and  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
term.  It  need  do  nothing  rash  or  pre- 
cipitate. Particularly,  it  should  not  create 


one  penny  more  of  the  increment  to  the 
money  supply  than  is  needed  for  full 
employment  without  inflation. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  should  move. 
And  its  movement  should  be  recorded 
in  a  steadily  increasing  portfolio  em- 
phasis on  the  long  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  doctrine  of  bills  only  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  dustbin,  and  quickly. 

BEPAIBING    THE    REVENUES    BY    PLCGOINC   TAX 
LOOPHOLES 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  even  if 
the  Fed  should  thus  appropriately 
lengthen  the  maturity  of  its  portfolio, 
this  would  not  by  itself  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  reasonably  low  long-term 
interest  rates  which  are  essential  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  Confronted  with 
a  fiscal  1968  budget  deficit  in  excess  of 
$20  billion,  we  need  some  method  of  put- 
ting more  revenues  into  the  Treasurj-  in 
a  way  that  will  not  slow  economic  growth. 
Additional  Treasurj'  revenues  will  mean 
just  that  much  less  necessity  for  the 
Treasury  to  borrow,  and  just  that  much 
lower  interest  rates.  The  place  to  gel 
these  additional  revenues,  I  believe,  is 
by  plugging  some  of  the  more  outrageous 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  tax  structure. 
I  have  set  forth  my  views  on  this  in  an 
article  in  Commonweal  magazine  for  May 
26,  1967: 

Exorcising  the  DEricrr  Demon:   Our  Rube 
Goldberg  Tax   Ststem 

During  the  hearings  early  this  year  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report.  I  kept  raising  this 
point:  "The  economic  phlloaopby  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  some  years  has  been  based 
upon  the  so-called  full  employment  AbcbI 
dividend  theory.  The  Administration  said.  In 
effect,  'Bear  with  us,  gentlemen,  while  we 
run  deficits  for  a  few  years  because,  when 
we  get  to  full  employment,  so  carefully  have 
we  calibrated  economic  policy  that  we  will 
have  a  nice  fiscal  dividend.'  We  now  have.  In 
the  words  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlaers,  'eeaentially  full  employment.'  We  also 
have,  in  this  first  half  of  1967,  a  15  billion 
deficit  on  the  national  Income  accounts 
baisls.  Why  is  the  scenario  not  unfolding  as 
planned?  Has  our  Income-prlce-profit  pat- 
tern got  out  of  whack?  This  Is  what  Karl 
Marx  always  used  to  say  about  capltaliBm, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  prove  him  wrong.  Isn't 
the  best  way  to  prove  him  wrong  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  enough  purchasing  power 
and  investment  In  the  economy  to  take  off 
the  market  the  product  that  we  can  pro- 
duce?" 

I  failed  to  get  a  definite  answer  to  m; 
queetlon  during  the  bearings  and.  regret- 
tably, I  have  none  myself.  But  here  is  my 
gueos  why  the  economy  seems  to  need  con- 
stant stimulus  from  federal  deficits,  even 
with  the  CKA's  "essentially  full  employ- 
ment": our  loophole-filled  tax  system  Is  at 
fault. 

I  first  ask:  have  the  bef ore-tax  shares  In 
the  national  Income  of  the  Income  groups 
in  our  society — poorest,  poor,  middle,  better- 
ofr,  wealthiest — altered  appreciably  In  the 
last  20  years?  I  cannot  find  that  they  have. 
Talcing  the  years  1947.  1954,  1960  and  1965 
(the  most  recent  for  which  we  have  datai, 
the  lowest  and  second  lowest  fifths  of  our 
families  received  6  percent  and  12  percent 
of  the  total  family  Income  in  all  four  periodg; 
the  middle  fifth  received  17  percent  In  1947, 
and  IB  percent  In  the  other  three  periods: 
the  fourth  fifth  received  23  percent  In  1947 
and  1960,  and  24  percent  in  1964  and  1965; 
and  the  upper  fifth  received  43  percent  in 
1947,  42  percent  In  1954,  42  percent  in  1980. 
and  41  percent  in  1966.  Before  taxes,  then. 
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the  sliares  of  the  national  pie  reveal  about 
the  same  proportions  for  the  rich  and  poor 
in  196S  as  in  1947. 

So  far  so  good — or  so  bad  for  someone 
who,  like  myself,  has  a  hunch  that  tilings 
are  not  so  rosy  as  they  seem.  But  two  addi- 
tional questions  need  to  be  asked:  (1)  have 
things  happened  since  1965  which  may  have 
altered  this  stable  pattern;  and  (2)  what 
about  after-tax  Incomes? 

Two  things  have  happened  since  1965. 
Prom  December,  1965,  to  December.  1966,  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  3.3  percent  (the 
sharpest  increase  in  the  last  15  years  ex- 
cept fur  the  3.5  percent  Increase  for  a 
twelve-month  period  In  1956-57).  While  we 
lack  definitive  data  on  Just  how  much  this 
inflation  has  diminished  real  consumer  in- 
come, it  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect 

Two  things  have  happened  since  1965. 
In  skewing  real  Income  away  from  the  poor 
and  toward  the  not-so-poor.  Particularly  this 
seems  to  be  true  of  factory  workers.  Uanu- 
facturlng  workers'  real  spendable  earnings 
actually  declined  In  1966,  the  first  time  they 
have  done  so  since  1960.  Meanwhile,  the 
after-Ux  profit  margins  of  manxifacturing 
corporations  In  1965  and  1966  were  the 
highest  since  1950. 

A  second  post- 1965  development  has  been 
the  rapid  Increase  In  Interest  rates,  only  re- 
cently checked,  caused  by  the  stringent 
monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  While  the  effect  of  higher  Interest 
rates  on  Income  distribution  has  also  been 
most  Inadequately  researched,  my  guess  Is 
that  people  who  pay  Interest  on  home  mort- 
gages, on  automobile  and  other  consumer 
Installment  paper,  and  on  i>ersonal  loans, 
tend  to  be  a  shade  poorer  than  the  people 
who  receive  Interest.  If  so,  this  could  be  a 
further  case  of  recent  skewed  Income  dis- 
tribution. 

But  the  primary  cause  of  Income  maldis- 
tribution— the  thing  that  may  be  ruining 
the  dream  of  the  fuU  employment  surplus — 
Is  our  tax  system.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  had 
all  the  classical  tax  loopholes — the  oil  and 
mineral  depletion  allowance,  the  escaping 
of  capital  gains  tax  If  the  taxpayer  will  have 
the  wit  to  hold  his  appreciated  securities 
until  he  dies,  the  beginnings  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Income  tax-free  state  and  local  bonds 
Issued  for  private  industrial  plant  purposes, 
the  ability  of  a  wealthy  taxpayer  to  buy 
US.  bonds  at  85  and  have  his  estate  turn 
them  in  a  few  weeks  later  at  100.  and  so  on. 
After  15  years,  these  loopholes,  plus  some 
new  ones,  still  remain. 

Perhaps  more  important,  general  federal 
tax  reduction  In  the  last  16  years  (with  rare 
exceptions)  has  been  overwhelmingly 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  higher-bracket  tax- 
payer, who  saves  a  large  part  of  his  Income, 
and  against  the  lower-bracket  taxpayer,  who 
tends  to  spend  what  he  gets.  The  tax  re- 
visions and  depreciation  reductions  of  1954. 
the  accelerated  depreciation  and  Investment 
tax  credit  of  1962,  and  the  tax  revisions  and 
reductions  of  1964,  all  tended  to  promote 
higher  savings  more  vigorously  than  they  did 
higher  consumption.  Moreover,  the  succes- 
sive increases  in  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  took  large  bites  out  of  lower-income 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
spending  that  money.  And  meanwhile, 
regressive  state  and  local  real  property  and 
sales  taxes  were  hitting  harder  the  very  same 
pocketbooks.  Only  the  excise  tax  decrea? es  of 
1965,  and  the  provision  of  the  1964  Act  divid- 
ing the  first  $2000  Income  tax  bracket  Into 
four  steps  with  much  lower  rates,  did  much 
to  promote  consumption. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  real  tax  reform,  with 
emphasis  on  loophole-plugging  as  well  as  on 
more  equity  for  the  low  and  middle  Income 
groups,  could  mean.  But  I  have  a  hunch  that 
the  private  economy— constmiers  with 
money  In  their  pockets  and  Investors  anxious 
to  build  plants  and  equipment  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  that  market — would  stand 


a  much  lietter  chance  of  making  the  full 
employment  surplus  dream  come  true  with 
such  a  redistribution  of  after-tax  Income. 

If  my  hunch  Is  correct,  our  tax  system  la 
encouraging  individuals  and  buslnesaee  to 
try  to  divert  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
Income  steam  Into  savings  than  they  are 
willing  to  put  to  work  in  productive  private 
Investment.  The  result  is  that  consumption 
plus  investment  does  not  take  up  the  whole 
income  stream,  leaving  excess  savings  that 
flow  abroad  or  Into  speculation  in  the  stock 
market  or  In  real  estate.  Then  the  economy 
can  stay  at  high  level  only  as  long  as  gov- 
ernment (federal,  state  and  local  combined) 
runs  a  deficit  large  enough  to  offset  excess 
private  savings.  When  government  does  not 
do  this,  the  excess  of  planned  savings  over 
desired  Investment  leads  to  a  decline  in  pri- 
vate activity,  with  Its  hardships  in  the  form 
of  Idle  men  and  idle  machines. 

The  original  scenario  of  the  full  employ- 
ment surplus  rested  on  the  implicit  assump- 
tion that  we  would  get  to  full  employment 
with  a  correct  balance  among  consumption, 
savings  and  investment.  Shouldn't  we  return 
to  that  scenario  by  reforming  the  tax  struc- 
ture, so  that  the  private  economy  can  gen- 
erate a  balance  among  consumption,  savings 
and  Investment,  and  hence  the  growth  of 
Income  that  will  produce  the  very  budget 
surplus  we  were  originally  promised? 

It  may  not  take  very  much.  It  could  be 
that  the  billions  which  now  leak  through 
the  Joints  of  our  Rube  Goldberg  tax  system 
could  be  surprisingly  like  the  (5  bllUon 
budget  deficit  the  Government  currently  is 
running.  Recovering  some  of  those  billions 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  from  those  who 
neither  consume  nor  invest  could  make  pos- 
sible easier  money,  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  no  longer  have  to  fight  the  deficit 
demon.  And  easier  money  would  encourage 
the  economic  growth  that  a  balanced  econ- 
omy needs. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  is  making.  Certainly  this 
House  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
many  contributions  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  as  a  well-in- 
formed and  concerned  Member  of  this 
House  in  a  very  diCBcult  field  of  the  in- 
volved financial  structure  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman, 
in  addition  to  the  comments  he  has  made, 
if  he  would  not  believe  that  this  Fed- 
eral tilt  of  the  portfolio  to  short-term 
bills  might  not  have  some  relevance  to 
the  bill  we  will  have  before  us  on  Wednes- 
day, in  which  we  will  seek  to  increase 
the  debt  celling,  but  also  will  consider 
power  to  penetrate  the  interest  ceiling 
on  some  of  the  long-term  debt  of  the 
Treasury? 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  In  my  opinion  the 
reasons  I  have  advanced  for  the  Federal 
Reserve's  getting  rid  of  its  "bills  only" 
policy  become  even  stronger  in  the  light 
of  what  I  am  informed  is  contained  in 
that  debt  ceiling  bill  which  will  be  be- 
fore this  House  next  Wednesday. 

I  am  informed — and  the  gentleman 
will  correct  me  if  my  information  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  own — that  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  pierces  the 
50-year-old,  4  y4 -percent  celling  on 
Federal  securities  of  more  than  5  years. 


and  allows  the  4  V^ -percent  ceiling  to  be 
pierced  on  issues,  I  believe,  up  to  7  years. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes;  it  is  7^  years. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  only  a  small  baby,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  represents  a  departure  from 
a  principle  which,  by  and  large,  has  been 
a  healthy  principle  for  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers, the  Nation's  homeowners,  and  the 
Nation's  small  businessmen  in  the  last 
50  years,  in  that  it  has  tended  to  keep 
excessive  increases  in  long-term  Interest 
rates  from  occurring. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  consider 
that  phase  of  the  debt  ceiling  bill  next 
Wednesday,  we  may  do  something  to 
temper  the  propensity  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  make  bad  matters 
worse  by  seeking  to  raise  long-term  in- 
terest rates. 

If  the  "Fed"  does  what  it  has  already 
done,  I  would  be  very  much  afraid  that 
they  would  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  see  that  Uncle  Sam  had  to  pay  the 
highest  possible  rates  in  those  new  7- 
year  securities  on  which  the  ceiling  is 
now  proposed  to  be  removed. 

So  I  believe  the  gentleman  makes  a 
very  pertinent  point  indeed. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  I  believe  he  is  exactly  on  target 
on  this  matter..  Probably  a  part  of  the 
whole  problem  which  we  are  now  asked 
to  direct  attention  to,  in  regard  to  per- 
mitting this  opening,  this  first  breaching 
of  a  50-year-old  policy,  is  created  by  the 
very  fact  that  there  has  been  such  a 
mass  movement  into  short  terms  that  it 
has  affected  Government  debt  substan- 
tially over  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  we  per- 
haps are  being  a  bit  myopic  again,  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  suggested  in  early  1966, 
by  not  bearing  down  on  a  fiscal  policy  to 
go  in  tandem  with  a  monetary  approach, 
which  is  our  responsibility? 

They  may  not  be  doing  what  they  are 
doing  right;  but  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing at  all  about  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing our  part  in;  that  is.  establishing  the 
fiscal  policy  to  go  along  in  the  traces 
side  by  side. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
the  housing  market,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  so  on.  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  with  a  policy  that  was  fiscally 
oriented  to  this  situation,  than  one 
which  is  singularly  monetary  in  its  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct. 

While  I  have  not  been  sparing  In  my 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  that  there  are  other  actors  on 
the  stage  who  have  not  fulfilled  their 
roles.  Included  therein  should  be  we  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  who,  after  all,  are 
in  ultimate  charge  of  tax  policy,  and  also 
those  in  the  administration,  who  should 
have  been  concerned  months  and  months 
ago  with  bringing  to  the  Congress  a  loop- 
hole-plugging tax  bill,  so  that  the  burden 
would  not  be  so  exclusively  on  the  mone- 
tary authorities  and  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  it  has  been. 

If  what  I  have  said  makes  this  look  a 
little  like  the  last  act  of  Hamlet,  so  be  it, 
because  I  believe  many  are  responsible, 
and  perhaps  many  who  should  now  be 
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Instructed  to  get  on  with  our  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation  economic 
goal. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  seeking  this  kind  of  balance.  I 
see  In  this  picture  something  that  has 
not  been  emphasized  very  clearly. 

We  are  used  to  having  problems  in  the 
economy  of  price  push  or  wage  pull,  or 
this  kind  of  thing  talked  of  in  terms  of 
ordinary  Inflation,  but  not  very  many 
people  have  seen  the  influence  of  capital 
shortage  in  the  light  of  such  tremendous, 
almost  massive,  capital  requirements.  It 
seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman  is 
pointing  out  In  the  light  of  this  tre- 
mendous massive  capital  requirement  is 
that  we  must  have  a  balance  in  mone- 
tary policy  between  short  and  long 
term,  and  we  also  must  have  a  balance 
between  the  Government's  spending  its 
money  through  its  fiscal  policy  as  well  as 
going  to  the  market  at  a  time  when  there 
is  such  a  massive  incursion  into  the  mar- 
ket for  capital  for  all  requirements  as 
today. 

Is  that  not  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
it  very  well. 

I  would  reiterate  one  point,  that 
neither  the  gentleman  from  California 
nor  I  in  any  way  advocates  that  the 
monetary  authorities  should  create  new 
money  at  one  nickel's  worth  faster  rate 
than  is  necessary  for  a  full  employment 
without  inflation  economy. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  why  be  sadistic? 
If  the  monetary  authorities  have  deter- 
mined that  X  rate  of  monetary  increment 
is  necessary  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  economy,  why  achieve  it  all  by  pur- 
chasing at  the  short  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  hurt  our  balance  of  payments  in  the 
process,  when  one  could  do  a  little  good 
for  the  homeowner,  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman, and  for  the  local  school  dis- 
trict by  purchasing  at  least  a  fair  modi- 
cum in  the  long  end? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  precisely  correct.  As  I  say,  I  certainly 
will  be  with  him  in  making  his  pres- 
entation and  in  many  other  efforts,  by 
which  we  can  bring  our  policy  back  into 
an  effective  process. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


BLAME  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 
PALLS  ON  U  THANT  AND  THE  U  J^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock:  i&  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
this  morning  carries  the  tragic  word  of 
the  outbreak  of  another  war.  The  crisis 
of  the  last  few  days  has  erupted  into  the 
inevitable  conflict.  I  believe  it  Is  the  time 
to  place  the  blame  for  these  events  pre- 
cisely where  it  really  belongs — in  the  lap 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant. 

It  is  ironic  that  on  the  first  day  of  this 
new  conflict  the  New  York  Times  carries 
U  Thant's  excuses  for  his  role  in  it  on 
page  1.  Yet  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
Justification  for  the  precipitous  with- 
drawal of  the  U JJ.  troops  from  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli border  in  the  face  of  the 


deliberate,  provocative  acts  of  Egypt.  It 
was  this  act  ordered  by  U  Thant  that 
brought  on  the  crisis  and  the  obvious 
rush  toward  its  inevitable  end — war.  I 
will  not  detail  all  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  over  the  Secretary  General's  actions. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  acted  with- 
out consultation  with  anyone  with  or 
without  time  for  reflection.  The  advice  of 
the  great  powers  was  not  sought,  nor  did 
he  bother  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.  Certainly  the  Secretary 
General  should  at  the  very  least,  have 
flown  to  Cairo  to  explore  the  entire  situ- 
ation with  President  Nasser  and  should 
have  advised  him  there  would  be  no 
withdrawing  of  the  troops.  Without  the 
withdrawal,  there  would  have  been  no 
crisis  and  no  new  war.  There  are  reports 
that  even  Nasser  himself  was  surprised 
at  the  acquiescence  and  fast  U.N.  with- 
drawal. The  Arabs  have  made  many  de- 
mands in  the  past  without  any  real 
intention  of  carrying  through.  The  UJI. 
retreat  put  Egypt  In  the  obvious  position 
of  carrying  out  their  threats  or  losing 
face. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  United  Na- 
tions' existence  has  been  its  peacekeeping 
efforts  in  conflicts  between  small  powers. 
Apparently,  by  U  Thant's  own  admis- 
sions and  by  the  inconclusive  fumblings 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  UJ^.  can  no 
longer  perform  this  role.  The  world  or- 
ganization in  this  crisis  has  gone  a  long 
way  towards  contributing  to  its  own  de- 
mise. It  Is  very  possible  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  will  be  the  chief  casualty  of 
the  Middle  East  war.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  much  of  the  responsibility  must  lie 
squarely  on  the  head  of  the  Secretary 
General. 

I  do  not  know  the  real  reasons  for  U 
Thant's  action.  It  may  have  been  sheer 
stupidity  or  It  may  have  been  a  calcu- 
lated move  designed  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head,  which  is  worse  than  stupidity. 
In  any  case  it  could  mean  the  end  of  a 
dream.  Perhaps  the  dream  of  a  united 
peaceful  world  is  impractical.  I  don't 
think  so.  Nevertheless,  men  must  keep 
trying.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  one  of 
the  best  attempts  has  been  scuttled  by 
the  incredible  mistake  of  the  very  man 
sworn  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  excellent  statement  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks  to  the  extent  that 
if  Indeed  there  is  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  absolve  himself  from  the 
responsibility  for  It.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  at  the  crossroads  of  Its  con- 
tinued existence  or  collapse.  We  are  all 
deeply  concerned  about  what  is  going 
on  In  the  Middle  East.  President  Johnson 
Is  exercising  great  restraint  In  not  in- 
flaming the  situation  any  more  than  it 
has  to  be  but  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  tell  the  world  we  shall  not  aban- 
don Israel  if  her  sovereignty  Is  threat- 
ened. I  certainly  agree  that  if  the 
United  Nations  Is  incapable  at  this  cru- 
cial Juncture  in  world  history  of  resolv- 
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ing  this  problem  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
may  very  well  be  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  hate  to  speculate  what  will 
come  in  its  place,  but  I  think  that  the 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Security  Council, 
ought  to  at  this  moment  weigh  very  care- 
fully what  they  are  doing  and  how  they 
are  doing  It,  because  we  have  seen  the 
United  Nations  previously  fail  to  re- 
spond to  major  crises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  too 
often  had  to  act  unilaterally  In  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  resolve  similar  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  United  Nations  and  all 
parties  concerned  with  the  United  Na- 
tions  ought  to   recognize  one  thing 

that  American  patience  is  not  inexhaust- 
ible. We  have  in  the  past  given  the  United 
Nations  every  opportunity  to  grow  and 
develop  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
resolving  conflicts.  We  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain and  to  repeatedly  justify  some  of 
its  failures,  because  we  recognize  that 
the  United  Nations  is  dealing  in  the  most 
difficult  arena  of  human  emotions  and 
historical  clashes. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock] 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
performed  a  noteworthy  public  service 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  today 
that  the  very  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  United  Nations  is  at  stake.  I  wish 
that  every  delegate  to  that  organization 
will  ponder  very  carefully  the  conse- 
quences if  the  United  Nations  fails  right 
now  to  find  an  effective  means  with 
which  to  resolve  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
siiggestion  to  dispatch  a  peacekeeping 
force  to  that  troubled  zone  right  now 
with  which  to  restore  order  is  a  good  one. 

n  the  United  Nations  should  falter,  if 
it  falls  to  respond  to  this  most  urgent 
need,  then,  indeed,  I  believe  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  clamor  in  this  country 
as  to  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  been  our  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  would  have  found  some  work- 
able suggestions  to  protect  Israel  from 
her  warring  neighbors.  But  the  United 
Nations  obviously  has  failed  and  we  see 
the  tragic  attack  on  Israel  today.  There 
is  no  time  to  waste. 

I  would  hope  some  way  can  be  found 
to  establish  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  U.N.  cannot  do 
it,  then  the  United  States  must  firmly 
state  it  will  stand  ready  to  help  Israel 
immediately  In  the  event  she  should  ask 
for  such  help.  We  cannot  leave  Israel 
carry  the  full  brunt  alone  of  checking 
Arab  and  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucm- 
SKi]  for  his  very  excellent  statement  and 
for  the  contribution  which  he  has  made 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  today  about  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  the  Middle  East  which,  we 
learned  this  morning,  erupted  Into  a 
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major  military  clash  between  Egyptian 
and  Israel  forces  in  the  Sinai  Desert. 

My  mall  of  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  indicates  deep  concern  and  con- 
fusion over  our  position  In  the  Middle 
East  crisis  and  I  must  say,  with  all  can- 
dor, that  I  share  their  concern  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  questions  being  raised,  in  my 
judgment,  are  valid.  Are  we  or  are  we  not 
committed  to  support  Israel  by  the  tri- 
partite agreements  of  1950  and  1956? 
Should  we  or  should  we  not  take  uni- 
lateral action  in  the  Mideast  if  the 
United  Nations  continues  to  vacillate 
much  longer?  Can  we  or  can  we  not  op- 
pose a  blockade  in  one  area  of  the  world 
and  impose  one  in  another?  Were  we  or 
were  we  not  maneuvered  into  a  corner 
by  Russia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
In  this  Middle  East  crisis? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
understands  the  situation  intimately  is 
very  concerned  about  the  problem,  par- 
ticularly the  luiexplalned  action  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  U  Thant,  in  withdrawing  U  JI.  troops 
from  the  contested  Egyptian-Israel 
border.  This  he  did  apparently  without 
even  consulting  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  or  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  those  countries  that  have  been 
carrying  the  major  burden  of  interna- 
tional security  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. 

In  light  of  this  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  it  Is  incumbent  upon  this  admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  and  those  who 
have  been  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  to  demand  a  detailed 
explanation  of  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  General. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  turn, 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  weigh, 
very  carefully,  our  future  course  of  ac- 
tion and  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  it  cannot  serve  Its  basic  purpose  or 
even  uphold  its  own  charter,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  American  people 
will  have  confidence  in  its  future  ability 
to  serve  as  the  "peacekeeping"  organiza- 
tion of  the  world. 

If  the  confiict  that  is  now  underway 
In  the  Middle  East  ultimately  results  in 
a  major  war,  I  believe  the  blood  is  going 
to  be  on  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  what,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been 
unwise  and  untimely  action  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
urging  this  administration,  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  responsible  authorities 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  this  Middle  East  conflict. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE— REMARKS  OP 
ARCHIE  E.  ALBRIGHT  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION. 
JUNE  2,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinckr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Cxm 923— Part  11 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  issues  facing  us  today  is  the 
subject  of  expanding  our  trade  with  the 
East.  For  over  a  decade  we  held  the  of- 
ficial attitude  that  doing  business  with 
the  Communist  countries  would  merely 
help  them  continue  and  spread  their  way 
of  life.  However,  this  attitude  Is  chang- 
ing. We  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
Soviet  bloc  countries  will  find  Western 
nations  with  which  to  trade  whether  we 
engage  in  such  trade  or  not.  If  we  shut 
ourselves  off  completely  from  economic 
exchange  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  will  be  the  losers,  not  they. 
We  have  a  very  real  economic  stake  in 
expanding  trade  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  I  believe  history  has  proved 
to  us  that  withholding  our  trade  is  not 
likely  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 

This  is  being  realized  more  each  day, 
not  only  by  our  policymakers  but  by 
American  industry  as  well,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  address  delivered  last 
Friday  by  Mr.  Archie  E.  Albright,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Stauffer  Chem- 
ical Co.  of  New  York,  to  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  Mr.  Albright,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
notes  that  In  trading  with  the  East  "our 
own  national  self-interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  will  be  served  best." 
I  read  Mr.  Albright's  remarks  with  great 
interest  and  believe  that  they  deserve 
our  careful  consideration.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Albright's  re- 
marks herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 
rkmakka  or  AacBn  E.  Auiucbt  to  tkx  Fob- 

EiQN  PoucT  Association,  Jim  2,  1967 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  share  some  personal  observations 
with  you  today  on  the  subject  of  East-West 
trade — a  subject  which  I  beUeve  Is  of  con- 
siderable urgency,  not  only  to  the  American 
business  community,  but  to  the  future  weU- 
belng  of  the  nation. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
an  economic  freeze,  in  varying  degrees  of 
coldness  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Eastern  European  coxintries.  In  my  view,  this 
freeze  has  not  always  served  the  beet  in- 
terests of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
communist  oriented  covmtries. 

The  situation  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studled  over  the  years  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, foundations,  professional  associations 
and  business  groups,  as  weU. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  have  resulted  from  these  studies  gen- 
erally indicate  that  a  liberalized  trade  policy 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  is  one  potential  road 
over  which  we  might  travel  toward  a  thaw 
In  East-West  relations. 

The  policy  of  our  government  has  grad- 
ually shifted  from  a  posture  of  economic 
nationalism  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe, 
to  provide  substantial  leadership  in  mov- 
ing toward  the  objective  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment through  Increased  trade. 

The  President  and  many  leaders  of  Con- 
gress have  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach. In  May  of  1966  the  adnUnlstration 
sponsored  an  East-West  Trade  Relations 
Act  designed  In  part  to  help  achieve  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy.  While  the  bill  did  not 
I>ass  and  Its  future  is  problematical  in  the 
90th  Congress,  Its  very  Introduction  was  an 
Important  step  forward  in  our  trade  poUcy 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries. 

In  October  of  1966  the  President  author- 
ized the  Export-Import  Bank  to  provide  nor- 


mal commercial  credit  guarantees  on  Indiu- 
trlal  exports  to  Poland,  Csecboalavakla,  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria.  This  practice  had  been  in 
effect  since  1964  with  respect  to  Rumanl*. 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  Eximbank, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
World  Bank  wUI  consider  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  supporting  long-term  U.  S.  trade 
development. 

StUl  another  liberalization  In  U.  S.  gOT- 
eriunent  policy  was  the  recent  removal  of 
more  than  400  nonstrategic  items  from  the 
Commerce  Department's  Commodity  Con- 
trol List.  Thes  products  can  now  be  shipped 
without  specific  export  licenses.  This  list  of 
400  was  expanded  In  mid-May  and  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate  that  other  product*, 
presently  requiring  a  specific  export  license, 
will  be  dropped  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's list  In  the  future. 

In  short,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
positive  governmental  steps  forward  toward 
a  thaw  In  our  trade  relations  policies  with 
Communist-bloc  countries.  This  progress 
is,  I  submit,  of  vital  Importance  In  the  con- 
tinuing search  for  a  viable  peace — providing 
a  point  of  departure  from  which  we  can  im- 
prove our  trade  relationships  with  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  add  strength  to  the 
underpinnings  of  so-called  "bridges  of  un- 
derstanding," between  the  East  and  West. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  increased  trade  and 
commercial  communications  between  our- 
selves and  the  Communists  wUl  resolve  the 
basic  social  and  political  conflicts  between 
Communism  and  our  free  society. 

But  a  hard-headed,  quid  pro  quo  trade 
policy  between  America  and  the  producing 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  can  go  a  long 
way  to  foster  the  type  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment which  hopefully  will  moderate  the  sus- 
picions and  tensions  which  divide  us.  And,  at 
the  same  time  It  can  provide  new  and  ex- 
panding markets  for  American  goods  and 
services. 

On  balance,  it  would  seem  that  United 
States  biisineas  has  much  to  offer  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries,  par- 
ticularly In  the  sale  of  technology.  Develop- 
ments in  the  UJS.  In  process  technology  for 
the  production  of  non-strategic  items  baa 
been  much  faster  than  in  R\issia  and  Eastern 
Europe  because  our  economy  has  been  con- 
stmier  oriented  to  a  much  greater  degree  for 
a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Communist 
countries  have  indicated  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  U.S.  products  and  technology  and  a 
wUllngneas  to  pay — ^not  only  by  way  of  rea- 
sonable prices  or  royalties,  but  also  by  pro- 
tection of  technology,  protection  of  patents 
and  trademarks. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  Incidentally,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign-owned  patent  rights  and 
many  companies,  Including  my  own,  have 
taken  a  much  more  liberal  view  with  respect 
to  filing  patent  applications  in  Russia.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Soviets  have 
scrupulously  observed  the  rights  of  foreign 
companies  arising  from  these  patent  rights. 
Admittedly,  copyrlgbta  have  faired  less  well 
to  date. 

What  Is  the  present  dimension  of  VS. 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe?  In  1966  trade  reached  its 
highest  level  in  twenty  years,  excepting  1964 
when  large  volume  wheat  shipments  bal- 
looned the  total  by  some  180  million  dollars. 

Two  way  trade  between  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries  exceeded  $376  znUUoh  in  1966  as 
compared  with  •277  mUUon  In  1966.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  slightly  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  with  UJS.  exports  ap- 
proaching t200  million  while  total  Imparts 
were  about  9180  mimon. 

The  overall  mcreaae  between  196S  and  1966 
Is  an  impressive  36%.  But  the  Increase  loses 
much  of  Its  significance  when  we  consider 
the  relatively  low  base  on  which  It  Is  com- 
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pated,  and  abaolutely  paUa  when  you  con- 
ildCT  what  our  Mends  and  allies  In  Western 
Burope  and  Japan  are  doing  In  voliune  of 
trade. 

Oonoider  these  statUtlca.  Preliminary  flg- 
urea  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  in  1906  trade  between  the 
Federal  B^ubUc  of  Oennany  and  the  East- 
em  Eur(^>ean  countries  Including  East  Oer- 
naany  and  Russia  exceed  $3  billion — more 
than  five  times  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  Kingdom  reached  about  (1  bil- 
lion and  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  fall  In  the 
range  between  $800  million  and  $1  billion. 

Tb«  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  the  United  States,  as  compared 
to  the  other  leading  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Is  not  getting  a  competi- 
tive share  of  the  fast  growing  Eastern  Euro- 
peon  market. 

Admittedly,  even  If  the  value  of  technical 
data,  services  and  exports  by  subsidiaries  or 
licensees  of  UjS.  firms  were  added  to  the 
United  States  trade  flgtires — and  these  val- 
ues would  be  dlffleiilt  to  come  by — It  Is  clear 
that  the  comparison  with  other  trading  na- 
tlooB  would  still  be  unfavorable.  The  reaaon 
for  the  unfavorable  balance  cannot  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  a  lack  of  U.S.  Interest  In 
com.p«tlng  for  Eastern  Eurc^ean  business. 
The  economic  facts  of  life — market  proxim- 
ity, labor  costs,  raw  material  sources— have 
given  our  frlenda  a  head  start.  But  there  are 
ways  In  which  we  can  make  ourselves  more 
competitive  In  these  markets. 

I  have  touched  on  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Administration  In  an  effort  to  stlmxilate 
our  overall  long  term  trade  policy  toward 
Kastem  E^irope  and  Soviet  Russia: 

The  Introduction  of  the  East-West  Trade 
BeUtlons  Act  of  1966; 

The  liberalization  of  export  controls: 

"nie  extension  of  commercial  credit  facU- 
Ittes. 

These  steps  are  obvloualy  baaed  on  the 
premise  that  a  trade  "boycott"  of  Rxissla  and 
the  Eastern  E\iropean  countries  Is  not  in  our 
own  eeU-lnterest.  particularly  when  the  some 
conunodltles,  goods,  services  and  sc^hlstl- 
eated  technology  are  available  from  third 
country  sources. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  Join  In  an  effort  to  foreclose  trade 
with  the  Communist  oriented  countries — 
nor.  In  my  own  Judgmsnt,  would  this  be 
at  all  desirable. 

If  one  accepts  this  general  premise— and 
I  suspect  that  there  may  be  many  here  today 
who  do  not — I  should  like  to  consider  briefly 
what  additional  steps  might  be  taken  both 
by  the  Administration  and  by  business  lead- 
ers to  effectively  exi>and  East- West  Trade  and 
American  participation  In  It. 

The  availability  of  credit  on  reasonable 
commercial  terms  la  an  essential  element  in 
the  conduct  of  an  expanding  trade  picture 
with  Eastern  Europe.  For  matny  years  most 
of  the  Western  Industrialized  countries  have 
provided  credit  arrangements  to  their  na- 
tionals to  assist  In  Increasing  exports  to 
Sastem  Kuropean  countries. 

Xxtenslve  use  of  credit,  credit  guarantees 
and  Insurance  faculties  have  without  doubt 
been  of  substantial  aid  In  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  trade.  This  U  particularly  true  when 
cOnsldetlng  major  plant  Installations  which 
run  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of 
these  major  credit  arrangements  have  been 
granted  for  ten  years  or  more. 

United  states  firms,  on  the  other  hsoid. 
axe  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  since 
UJS.  credit  facilities  in  support  of  trade  to 
the  Eastern  European  countries  have  been 
quite  limited.  Two  principal  obstacles  to  the 
extension  of  such  credits  have  been  the 
Johnson  Act  of  1934,  and  legislation  which 
permits  Export-Import  Bonk  guarantees  on 
private  credit  financing  of  exports  of  com- 
mardal  products  to  communist  oounlrles 
only  after  a  dotermlnatlan  hf  the  President 
that  such  action  Is  In  the  nattonal  Interest. 


The  Johnson  Act  provides  that  loans  may 
not  be  extended  to  any  government  which  Is 
In  default  In  Its  obligations  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Act  Is  applicable  to  most 
of  the  Eastern  European  countries.  It  has 
been  the  principal  obstacle. 

Several  years  ago  the  rigid  application  of 
the  Johnson  Act  was  modified  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  He  ruled  then  that  the  Act  did 
not  prohibit  extensions  of  credit  within  the 
normal  range  found  In  couunerclal  sales  of 
a  like  nature  to  other  countries. 

Nonetheless,  even  though  most  Eastern 
European  countries  enjoy  good  credit  repu- 
tations, lending  institutions  have  been  slow 
to  show  Interest  In  extending  such  credit 
unless  the  U.S.  government  would  supply 
substantial  guarantees  or  insurance  of  the 
private  credit  being  extended. 

Since  the  Johnson  Act  does  not  apply  to 
the  actions  of  the  Exlmbank,  the  foc\is  of  at- 
tention naturally  shifted  to  the  Exlmbank's 
willingness  and  ability  to  guarantee  com- 
mercial credits. 

Recently  the  Exlmbank  has  been  author- 
ized to  guarantee  appropriate  short  and  me- 
dium term  oommerclal  credits  on  those  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  restricted  from  export  to 
Eastern  European  destinations. 

These  actions  have  enabled  the  U.S.  ex- 
porter to  become  more  oompetltlve  with  other 
Industrialized  countries  in  obtaining  orders 
from  moet  Extern  European  countries  for 
those  goods,  services  and  technology  which 
tne  Commerce  Department  is  willing  to  ap- 
prove for  export.  Notwithstanding  the  help 
that  Exlmbank  oan  provide,  it  remains  clear 
that  the  competitive  advantage  of  the  other 
Industrialized  nations,  by  way  of  medium 
and  long  term  credit  extension,  remains  a 
problem  for  U.S.  exporters. 

A  note  here  about  Indirect  credit  assist- 
ance; the  President  recently  announced  that 
the  Exlmbank  has  been  authorized  to  extend 
a  multl-mllllon  dollar  loan  to  an  Italian  bank 
for  the  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  destined  for 
installation  by  Flat  In  a  Russian  automotive 
plant.  While  the  Administration  action  has 
met  with  mixed  reactions,  Including  severe 
criticism,  there  Is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
there  vrill  be  futvire  instances  of  the  need 
of  Buoh  supplemental  financing — particularly 
In  exceptionally  large  transactions — and 
there  Is  hope  that  these  requirements  will 
be  carefully  considered  In  the  light  of  their 
benefits  to  U^S.  Industry. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
brief  discussion  of  the  credit  situation  Is, 
of  course,  that  government  policy  makers 
should  take  another  look  at  our  credit  poli- 
cies with  a  view — either  through  new  legis- 
lation or  through  presently  existing  means — 
to  making  those  policies  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. Nor  is  this  conduslon  limited  exclu- 
sively to  Improving  trade  with  the  Eastern 
Evuxtpean  countries.  Its  application  extends 
as  well  to  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world, 
where,  because  of  lack  of  credit  availability, 
a  significant  market  is  Inaccessible  to  United 
States  exporters. 

Along  with  a  liberalization  of  credit  pol- 
icies, there  are  other  actions  which  we  can 
take  to  Improve  the  climate  for  Increased 
world  trade.  In  April  of  this  year  the  National 
Export  Expansion  Couocll  Issued  a  penetrat- 
ing report  entitled  "IVade  and  Investment 
In  Developing  Countries."  The  report  made 
a  series  of  far-reaching  recommendations 
which  are  too  numerous  and  detailed  to  ex- 
amine In  this  short  time.  However,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant conclusions  which  the  study  group 
reached. 

In  colling  for  government  actions  which 
would  bring  about  significant  Increases  In 
the  attention  U.S.  business  pays  to  the  East- 
em  European  countries  and  the  lesser  de- 
veloped WKtrld,  the  Action  Committee  of 
NKBO  focused  on  those  steps  which  would 
bring   about   substonttol   Improvements   In 


profit/risk  ratios.  Among  other  points,  the 
recommendations  colled  for: 

1.  Major  new  U.S.  tax  incentives  for  Amer- 
ican firms  doing  business  abroad; 

2.  Increased  efforts  to  help  developing 
coimtrles  Increase  their  own  export  eamlngi, 
Including  consideration  of  preferential  UB. 
tariff  arrangements; 

3.  Expansion,  rationalization  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  government  Information, 
guarantee,  loan  and  other  supporting  serv- 
ices tor  such  business  activities;  and, 

4.  A  shift  in  emphasis  In  government  trade 
development  programs  to  give  matt  recogni- 
tion to  foreign  investments  and  other  meth- 
ods of  International  business,  rather  than 
focusing  so  beavUy  on  exports. 

In  a  related  report  entitled  "Export  Pro- 
motion" the  Action  Committee  of  NEEO 
made  still  further  recommendations,  one  of 
the  more  important  of  which  was  the  en- 
aotment  of  legislation  similar  to  the  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966.  The  Com- 
mittee favors  a  nondiscriminatory  tariff  ap- 
proach, or  most  favored  nation  treatment, 
and  urged  the  removal  of  obstructions  now 
blocking  trade  expansion  in  this  area. 

I  subscribe  to  these  recommendations.  If 
you  conclude— as  I  have — that  an  expanding 
trade  picture  with  the  conununlst  oriented 
countries  is  In  fact  in  our  national  interest, 
as  well  as  that  of  U.S.  Industry,  I  urge  you 
to  Join  in  the  effort  to  achieve  that  end. 

One  final  word  before  I  conclude: 

Ctolng  beyond  the  problems  of  increasing 
the  two  way  import-export  flow  between  the 
United  States,  Russia  and  the  Eiastem  Euro- 
pean countries  Is  the  question  of  possible 
direct  United  States  investment  In  the  Com- 
mtmlst  oriented  countries.  An  unthinkable 
postulate  a  few  years  ago,  the  concept  of 
direct  investment  today,  based  on  economic 
history  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  could 
be  the  next  logical  step  to  getting  a  stronger 
oompetltlve  position  in  these  fast  growing 
markets. 

At  first  blush  Investment  in  the  socialist 
countries  where  production  facilities  are 
state-owned  and  state-controlled  appears  to 
be  basic  economic  contradiction.  But  Is  It 
really? 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing shift  away  from  the  economic  rigidities 
which  were  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  by  most  Eastern 
European  countries  toward  a  reassertlon  of 
their  national  identities.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  a  turning  away 
from  economic  centralization  to  a  greater 
use  of  the  profit  incentive. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  classic  example.  After  Its 
break  with  the  Comlnform  in  1948,  Yugo- 
slavia embarked  on  a  program  of  economic 
decentralization  and  allowed  considerable 
autonomy  to  individual  enterprises.  The  re- 
sults are  that  today  Yugoslavia  enjoys  full 
membership  In  the  more  important  inter- 
national economic  Institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank.  OATT  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Yugoslavia  does  not  represent  an  Isolated 
change.  At  the  beginning  of  1967  Czechoslo- 
vakia took  steps  to  free  itself  from  the  Soviet 
economic  prison  of  central  planning  and 
eidopted  a  near-capitalistic  credo  which  calls 
for  an  individual  enterprise  to  be  measured 
by  profits  arising  from  actual  sales  to 
customers. 

In  short,  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  are  working  to  overcome  the 
Clumsiness  and  Inherent  inefficiencies  which 
come  from  over-centralized  economic  direc- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  Russia.  I  suggest 
that  it  Is  possible  that  the  Eastern  European 
countries  may  well  turn  In  the  future  to  the 
free  world  for  direct  Investment  on  some 
equitable  basis  Just  as  they  hove  for  our 
products  and  technology.  I  also  suggest  that 
we  be  alert  to  any  indications  of  this  trend 
and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  thsm 
where  they  serve  our  interests. 
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There  Is  much  that  Is  controversial  in 
what  we  have  discussed  today.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war  lead  many  wise  and 
sincere  Americans  to  a  very  different  view  of 
our  relations  with  Russia  and  Eastern 
Burope.  I  respect  their  wisdom  and  sincerity. 
But  I  firmly  believe  the  strength  of  our  free 
society  Is  such  that  we  can  take  these  steps 
with  confidence  that  our  own  national  seU- 
Interest  and  the  Interests  of  world  peace  will 
be  served  best. 


REFORMS  ARE  NECESSARY  IN 
THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 

Mr.  REU6S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisoonsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
major  message  on  the  political  process 
which  took  a  forthright  approach  to  the 
realities  of  modem  ix>litical  campaign- 
ing and  financing.  Tlie  President  pointed 
out  that  existing  statutes  dealing  with 
election  campaigning  are  more  shadow 
than  substance  and  really  do  not  remedy 
the  abuses  which  they  were  aimed  at. 

The  details  of  campaign  financing  have 
long  been  deliberately  obscured  with  re- 
sulting suspicion  and  cynicism  on  the 
part  of  much  of  the  public.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted : 

The  heart  of  basic  reform  Is  full  disclosure. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  Introduced 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  reform  our  elec- 
tion procedures  and  to  require  complete 
disclosure  of  all  sources  of  Income,  gifts, 
and  assets. 

I  think  that  the  proposed  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1967  with  its  requirement  of 
full  disclosure  of  every  contribution,  loan, 
and  expense  item  over  $100  for  every 
candidate  for  Federal  office,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  clearing  the  fog  from  this 
subject  and  restoring  public  confidence 
in  the  electoral  process.  Moreover  the 
new  celling  of  $5,000  which  any  Indi- 
vidual, or  his  vdfe  or  minor  children,  can 
contribute  to  any  one  candidate  will  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  in  existing  law 
which  have  been  grossly  abused. 

An  outstanding  example  of  legislation 
which  has  failed  to  correct  the  abuses  for 
which  it  was  designed  Is  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act  passed  more 
than  20  years  ago.  The  act  was  designed 
to  require  lobbyists  to  register  with  the 
Federal  Ctovernment.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  and  best  financed  groups  have 
avoided  registration  by  means  of  the 
loophole  in  this  law  known  as  the  "prin- 
cipal purpose  test,"  under  which  only 
those  whose  principal  purpose  Is  the  in- 
fluencing of  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion must  register.  The  President  has 
supported  S.  355  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  closing  this  loophole  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  by  providing  for 
registration  by  any  individual  or  group 
which  has  as  a  substantial  purpose  the 
Influencing  of  legislative  action. 

The  President's  proposed  legislation 
also  recognizes  the  irony  of  the  existing 


situation  in  this  coimtry  where — in  a 
time  when  the  right  to  vote  has  been  se- 
cured for  all  citizens  through  Federal 
legislation — the  increased  mobUlty  of  our 
citizens  has  disenfranchised  millions  of 
otherwise  eligible  voters  due  to  the  vary- 
ing State  residence  requirements.  Any  lo- 
cal interest  in  such  requirements  would 
seem  to  be  fair  outweighed  by  the  national 
interest  In  having  all  eligible  voters  cast 
their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
far-reaching  reform  measures  proposed 
by  the  President,  but  these  areas  seem  to 
me  to  be  indicative  of  the  entire  tenor  of 
the  election  reform  propossds,  which 
seek  to  cope  with  present  realities  in  the 
field  of  political  campaigning  and  fi- 
nancing with  realistic  and  effective  legis- 
lative solutions. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  RESPONDS   TO 
CHANGE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gus  Ty- 
ler, assistant  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Oarment  Workers  Union, 
made  some  interesting  observations 
about  the  labor  movement  the  other  day 
which  I  believe  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Tyler,  a  most  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  trtule  union  situation,  has  written 
a  book  called  "The  Labor  Revolution." 
He  was  interviewed  about  it  on  the  AFL- 
CIO  public  service  radio  program,  "Labor 
News  Conference,"  on  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System.  He  predicted  a  surge  of 
union  organization  among  white  collar, 
government,  service  trades,  and  profes- 
sional workers  that  will  greatly  Increase 
the  membership  and  affect  the  character 
of  the  labor  movement. 

So  that  we  may  all  know  what  Mr.  Ty- 
ler said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the 
transcript  of  the  program  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
"liABoa  News  CoNrxaiNCX,"  Mat  16.  1967 

Subject:  "Organized  Labor  Responds  to 
Change." 

Ouest:  Ous  Tyler,  assistant  president,  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Oarment  Workers  UxUon, 
APL-CIO. 

Panel :  Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspondent, 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers,  Alan  Adams, 
Washington  oorrespondent.  Business  Week 
Magazine. 

Moderator:    Harry   W.   Flannery. 

Flannbt,  "Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  "Labor  News 
Conference,"  a  pubUc  affairs  program  brought 
to  you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  "Labor  News  Con- 
ference" brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO 
representatives  and  ranking  members  of  the 
press.  Today's  guest  Is  Ous  Tyler,  assistant 
president  of  the  International  Ladles'  Oar- 
ment Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  author  of 
"The  Labor  Revolution,"  the  recently-pub- 
lished analysis  of  the  development  of  trade 
unions  In  the  United  States  and  their  future 
in  an  ever-changing  world. 

Throughout  Its  history,  organized  labor 
In  America  has  been  evaluated,  criticized  and 


often  attacked  from  aU  areas  of  sodal,  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  life  In  this  country.  Here 
to  question  Mr.  Tyler  about  the  concIuslODS 
he  comes  to  In  his  book  are  Stanley  Levey, 
labor  correspondent  for  the  Scrtpps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Alan  Adams,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Business  Week  magazine. 
Your  moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Adams,  I  beUeve  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Adams.  Mr.  Tyler,  In  your  book,  you  de- 
oortbe  how  labor  has  undergone  two  revolu- 
tions and  now  Is  In  the  stages  of  a  third.  Will 
you  explain  to  us  what  you  mean  by  that? 
What  Is  a  "labor  revolution?" 

Ttlxe.  It  is  a  quiet  revolution,  like  the 
others  have  been — so  don't  expect  any  mass 
panics  or  riots  In  the  streets.  But  the  revo- 
lution Is  significant  In  terms  of  economic  and 
poUtical  Impact. 

The  first  great  revolution  was  the  break- 
through about  1900,  when  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  really  took  on  size,  and 
strength  and  meaning  In  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  organization  of  wwkers  In  craft 
unions — mainly  sklUed. 

The  second  quiet  revolution  took  place  in 
the  mld-1930'8,  when  the  industrial  workers 
in  the  United  States  were  organized,  first  by 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  aind 
then  by  the  AFL  unions.  Tbat  Just  about 
doubled  the  size  of  the  trcule  union  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  once  more 
changed  both  the  character  and  political  Im- 
pact  of  American  trade  unionism. 

We  are  now,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  kind  of  quiet  revolution  In  the 
umted  States,  in  which  we  will  see  the  orga- 
nization of  an  entirely  new  sector  of  the 
American  labor  force  that  Is  now  the  domi- 
nant sector  In  American  labor.  It  too,  wUl 
change  the  size  of  American  labor — I  expect 
It  may  weU  double,  as  a  percentage  the  labor 
force  in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  change 
the  character  of  the  American  trade  union 
movement. 

And  finally,  it  will  Increase  the  poUtlcol 
impact  of  American  trade  unionism  on  the 
American  scene. 

Levey.  Mr.  Tyler,  1  gather  from  what  you 
have  been  saying  and  from  reading  your 
book,  that  you  would  agree  with  Mark  Twain 
that  the  reports  of  the  death  of  the  American 
labor  movement  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

Ttlib.  Tou  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Levey.  I 
don't  write  unless  I  am  angry,  because  I  bsve 
other  things  to  do.  But  so  many  people  were 
writing  about  the  death  of  American  labor 
that  I  thought  somebody  ought  to  Indicate 
that  the  obituary  notices  were  unfoimded 
and  exaggerated. 

It  was  a  general  thought  that  as  autonoa- 
tlon  moved  into  the  American  scene,  the 
labor  force  Itself  would  become  obsolete,  and, 
of  necessity,  since  there  wouldn't  be  WOTklng 
men,  therefore,  there  wouldn't  be  organiza- 
tions of  working  people.  I  read  one  piece  after 
another  tliat  said  there  would  be  no  trade 
unionism — or,  if  there  Is  trade  unionism.  It 
wUl  have  no  significant  Impact  and  certainly 
no  political  Importance  In  the  United  States. 

Upon  examination  of  the  facts — and  I  Uve 
with  this  thing  from  day  to  day — quite  the 
reverse  has  been  happening.  Automation  has 
not  wiped  out  the  American  labor  force— 
we  now  have  more  people  In  the  American 
labor  force  every  single  year.  Nor  has  auto- 
mation, by  Itself,  caused  mass  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  rather  low  In  unemployment  In 
the  United  States — the  lowest  In  13  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  social  measures 
have  been  taken — many  of  them  at  the  spur 
of  the  American  trade  unions— that  have 
created  a  demand  in  the  United  States  to  off- 
set the  Impact  of  automation. 

So  we  do  have  a  labor  force.  It  Is  being 
organized.  But,  another  thing  was  happening 
In  the  midst  of  this.  Blue  coUor  workers 
were  becoming  a  smaller  port  of  the  total 
labor  force.  The  white  ooUor  and  service 
workers  were  becoming  on  ever  larger  port  of 
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th«  labor  force.  Since  tlie  traditional  trade 
tinlon  movement  in  the  United  States  la 
based  on  the  blue  collar  worker,  that  tra- 
ditional section  was  not  growing  at  the  usual 
rate.  In  some  sectors,  it  wa«  actiially  falling 
back.  So  It  was  at  a  standstill. 

Wbat   these   observers   and   commentators 

failed  to  see  was  this  new  huge  factor  com- 
ing up  In  the  American  labor  force — the 
factor  that  can  be  defined  as  the  people  en- 
gaged In  service  trades — In  white  collar,  gov- 
ernment employment  and  professional  work. 

They  are  now  the  majority.  And  they  are 
J\ut  beginning  to  organize.  As  they  orga- 
nize, a  new  kind  of  vitality  must  inevitably 
be  Imparted  to  the  total  labor  movement, 
and  we  are  seeing  this  In  progress  now — 
at  least  for  the  last  two  years.  I  think  It  Is 
picking  up  momentum,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  1060's,  we  will  see  a  kind  of  revolution 
In  the  American  trade  union  movement  that 
Is  the  equivalent  of  the  revolution  in  the 
CIO  in  the  mld-1930'8,  and  of  the  AFL  in 
the  1900's. 

Adams.  What  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Tyler, 
rather,  what  the  critics  are  saying,  Is  that 
the  labor  movement,  in  balsince,  Is  not  grow- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  the  work  force.  Now 
I  think  that  Is  probably  true  today.  Tour 
projection  of  a  revolution  Is  that  it  Is  com- 
ing— it  la  not  here.  Indeed,  is  it  even  starting, 
would  you  say? 

Tti,bi.  I  am  moving  over  25  years — that 
was  the  framework  of  reference  that  I  took 
for  the  book — and  I  would  not  say  that  It 
is  going  to  happen  if  I  had  no  factual  evi- 
dence. 

I  could  proceed  from  theory  alone  and  say 
that  if  the  craftsmen  organized,  and  the 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  orga- 
nized, why  shouldn't  the  white  collar,  pro- 
fessional and  governmental  employee  orga- 
nize? That  would  be  a  theoretical  statement, 
and  I  think  there  Is  validity  to  that  kind  of 
theoretical  approach. 

But  we  also  have  evidence  at  the  present 
time.  Four  years  ago,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  appeared  to  be 
Just  a  talUe-talkle  little  sect  that  would 
never  g^o  any  place — and  might  be  lucky  if 
It  survived.  Within  the  last  four  years,  two 
major  developments  have  taken  place  In  the 
educational  world.  The  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  at  the  present  time,  counts  some 
140,000  members^lt  has  more  than  doubled 
Its  membership  in  a  very  small  span  of  time. 
In  terms  of  rate  of  growth,  this  Is  really  the 
parallel  of  the  old  CIO. 

But  more  than  that,  in  a  very  recent  elec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  went  In  and  chal- 
lenged the  National  Education  Association — 
the  traditional  nonunion  representative  of 
teachers  in  the  United  States — on  the  NEA's 
home  base  and  won,  rather  overwhelmingly. 

There  Is  also  a  parallel  development  that  is 
equally  significant.  If  you  look  at  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  you  can  actually 
see  ttie  growth  and  you  can  count  the 
growth — ^by  numbers.  But  the  union  idea  has 
caught  on  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  looked  upon 
Itself,  traditionally,  not  only  as  non-union, 
but,  if  you  please,  as  antl-unlon — a  profes- 
sional association  that  would  not  act  like  a 
union.  But  once  an  Idea  begins  to  spread,  it 
becomes  infectious — in  the  same  way  that 
company  unions  in  the  early  days  of  the  CIO 
switched  over,  broke  away  from  the  com- 
panies and  became  legitimate  unions. 

So  the  NBA  today  Is  entering  elections  and 
asking  to  be  certified  as  a  bargaining  agent — 
which  makes  them  a  tmlon.  They  are  entering 
Into  collective  negotiations  and  signing  con- 
tracts— which  makes  them  a  union.  They  are 
calling  for  boycotts  of  school  systems.  They 
strike — but  they  don't  call  a  strike  a  strike, 
tbey  call  a  strike  a  sanction.  The  difference 
Is  that  they  refuse  to  strike  during  the  life  of 
an  agreement.  They  do  as  the  miners  used  to 
do— no  contract,  no  work. 


So  this  union  idea  bas  penetrated  the  en- 
tire teaching  community.  And,  in  effect,  inso- 
far as  I  can  see.  If  you  just  forget  about 
labels  and  semantic  snobbery,  In  effect,  you 
have  more  than  1V4  million  teachers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  Involved  in  collective 
bargaining  Uirough  certified  agencies. 

liEvrr.  Mr.  Tyler,  why  are  these  people  who 
traditionally  shunned  the  unions — people 
like  teachers,  librarians,  welfare  workers,  city 
doctors  and  architects,  nurses  and  all  that 
group  of  public  employees — why  are  they, 
who  have  traditionally  cast  their  lot  not  with 
vhe  unions,  but  with  the  professionals — why 
are  they  joining  unions? 

TnjcR.  Well,  let  me  take  a  simple  case.  Take 
the  case  of  the  little  teacher  who  ran  a 
school,  and  it  was  one  class.  She  was  teacher, 
mother,  principal — in  effect,  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  looked  upon  this  as  her  property. 

Time  has  now  gone  by.  America  bas  become 
urbanized.  And  at  the  top  of  the  heap  stands 
the  school  board.  It  is  really  the  ultimate 
boss.  In  a  sense,  and  Is  political — not  Involved 
with  the  teaching  process. 

Then  you  have  the  school  managers — the 
managerial  level  of  principals,  superintend- 
ents and  the  rest.  By  the  time  you  get  down 
to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  feels  that  he  or 
she,  today,  is  an  employee. 

You  can  no  longer  msike  the  appeal — "but 
you  are  the  school  system."  The  teacher  says, 
"No,  I  am  not  the  school  system."  That's 
point  number  one. 

Point  number  two.  Ouj  society  has  become 
remarkably  affluent.  The  teacher  looks 
around  and  says,  "I  have  been  sitting  on  my 
professionalism,  surrendering  money  income 
and  gathering  psychic  income — and  here  is 
this  person  around  the  school  who  is  a  main- 
tenance man,  who  has  not  been  gathering 
psychic  Income,  but  is  making  more  money 
than  I  am — I  had  better  look  into  this."  And 
so  the  teacher  says,  "Z  think  maybe  the 
union  does  make  a  difference." 

Now  I  use  teeu:hers  only  as  an  example.  But 
actually,  you  can  take  the  toui  society  and 
extend  that  concept.  People  who  looked  upon 
themselves  as  part  aS  the  managerial 
group  do  not,  at  the  present  time.  The  white 
collar  person  who  came  into  a  plant  where 
they  ran  many  computers  said,  "Well,  this 
Is  something  new  and  I  am  somebody  Impor- 
tant." Now  you  go  into  one  of  these  large 
buildings  and  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween one  of  these  women  sitting  there 
punching  cards  and  running  monotonously 
through  some  kind  of  process — there  is  no 
difference  between  that  kind  of  white  collar 
worker  and  one  of  the  members  of  my  union 
who  is  sitting  at  a  sewing  machine.  They  say, 
"I  am  a  worker  and  I  belong  to  a  union." 
There  is  this  problem  of  semantic  snobbery, 
but  it  is  gradually  being  broken  down.  There 
has  been  a  great  move  to  break  down  that 
semantic  snobbery.  The  press  has  missed  on 
this  story,  terribly.  Since  we  have  two  very 
able  reporters  here,  may  I  Just  turn  loose  on 
it. 

There  Is  a  new  organisation— a  council  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  called  "SPACE."  Labor  has  now 
entered  the  "space  age."  SPACE  stands  for 
the  Council  of  Scientific,  Professional  and 
Cultural  Employees.  This  is.  In  effect,  your 
new  CIO,  for  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

IiEvrr.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  point, 
Mr.  Tyler,  because  that  leads  Into  the  next 
question  I  want  to  ask  you.  And  that  is,  are 
the  existing  labor  organizations — the  tradi- 
tional unions— competent  to  deal  with  this 
revolution  you  are  talking  about,  and  what 
are  they  doing  to  fit  themselves  to  deal  with 
It?  Incidentally,  by  the  traditional  labor 
organizations.  I  would  mean  the  AFL-CIO 
as  well. 

Tri-ra.  Mr.  Levey,  the  answer  is  yes  and 
no.  Some  of  the  unions  have  thus  far  already 
proven  their  competence,  and  far  more,  re- 
grettably, than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  Let 
me  take  a  typical  blue  collar  union,  the 
United    Automobile   Workers,    AFL-CIO.   At 


the  1962  convention  of  the  UAW,  a  council 
of  delegates  got  together  and  said,  "We  want 
to  have  a  separate  section  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  known  as  'TOP.'  "  "TOP" 
stands  for  Technical,  Office  and  F>rofessional 
Employees.  There  was  some  hesitancy  about 
creating  this  new  kind  of  highly  professional- 
ized and  skilled  craft  council  Inside  the 
UAW.  But  finally,  it  was  granted.  I  became 
curious  about  It  and  discovered  that  when 
the  charter  was  granted  to  this  council,  they 
counted — in  1962 — 50,000  members.  Now,  we 
think  of  UAW  as  blue  collar.  But  there  were 
at  least  50,000 — and  they  have  grown  since 
then — I  don't  know  what  the  number  Is,  but 
my  guess  Is  that  some  75,000  members  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  are  not  blue  col- 
lar workers  at  all — they  are  technical,  office 
and  professional. 

Take  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  They  have  af- 
filiated with  SPACE.  Now,  we  think  of  elec- 
trical workers  as  electrical  workers — some- 
body who  is  handling  wires  or  digging  holes 
in  walls  and  the  rest  of  it.  Well,  they  have 
signed  up  with  25,000  of  their  members.  And 
without  pointing  a  finger  at  a  fellow  trade 
union,  I  would  think  they  are  cheating 
SPACE  out  of  some  dues,  because  they  prob- 
ably have  three  or  four  times  that  number 
of  people  who  are  technicians — highly  skilled 
prog^rammers  of  electrical  machines,  and 
mechanics  on  these  machines,  and  designers 
and  supervisors  of  these  machines,  and  men 
who  work  for  cities  and  counties — and  office 
workers.  But  they  are  all  In  the  Electrical 
Workers  union.  So,  many,  many  of  the 
unions  have  already  organized  these  people. 

But  take  the  other  unions  that  don't  come 
out  of  the  blue  collar  area.  Take  the  Mu- 
sicians— the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, AFL-CIO.  Their  membership  has 
grown  and  it  is  growing  constantly. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  They 
are  leaping  ahead. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  AFL-CIO.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to 
them,  they  were  adding  5,000  members  per 
month — AFOE. 

And  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
Is  another. 

But  you  are  quite  right.  I  believe  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  always  find  trade  union- 
ism lagging  behind  the  appearance  of  some 
sizeable  economic  group  in  society,  is  that  it 
is  very,  very  difficult,  normally,  to  organize 
any  group  in  society  from  the  outside.  Mass 
organization,  in  the  final  analysis,  has  to 
develop  its  own  leadership  from  the  inside. 

This  was  true  of  the  AFL  in  1900  and  1904. 
It  was  true  of  the  CIO.  which  developed 
some  two  decades  after  the  industrial  worker 
was  already  a  majority  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  United  States.  It's  true  of  this  new  group. 
It  takes  time  to  develop  an  awareness  of  your 
own  Importance — of  what  you  can  accom- 
plish through  organization — and  it  takes 
time  to  develop  your  own  leadership. 

And,  if  It's  true  that  the  leadership  has 
to  come  from  within  to  be  effective  for  mass 
organization,  then  one  understands  the  in- 
evitability of  delay  in  organization.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  new  sectors  like  the  nurses 
can  be  organized  like  automobile  workers 
or  by  electricians.  The  nurses  are  going  to 
organize  the  nurses.  They  have  a  Nurses  As- 
sociation— tens  of  thousands  of  members  in 
the  Nurses  Association.  And  now  the  nurses 
have  begun  to  move.  At  their  last  constitu- 
tional convention,  they  dropped  the  ban  on 
strikes  and  plckeUng.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  if  I  may  mention  It,  commented 
that  "Florence  Nightingale  Is  now  beginning 
to  talk  like  Samuel  Oompers." 

Adams.  Mr.  Tyler,  the  thesis  of  your  book. 
The  Labor  Revolution,  as  I  understand  It,  is 
that  the  existing  labor  movement  cin  carry 
on  this  revolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  you 
say  really  two  other  things:  one,  that  there 
is  a  need  for  new  leadership  among  labor; 
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and  two,  that  the  labor  movement  really 
doesn't  yet  have  its  own  philosophy.  Now  I 
was  curious  on  that  point.  You  say  that  the 
critics  have  expressed  a  philosophy  for  labor, 
indeed,  in  denying  that  labor  is  achieving  Its 
proper  goals,  but  the  labor  movement  itself — 
does  it   not  have  a  philosophy  on  which  It 

can  base  its  new  program? 

Tylek.  The  American  trade  unions  really 
do  not  have  a  written  philosophy.  I  tried  to 
write  a  philosophy  for  the  American  trade 
unions  In  a  little  publication  for  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  but  that  Is  my  philosophy. 
The  American  trade  unions  don't  begin  with 
a  philosophy.  The  American  trade  unions  be- 
gin the  way  most  Americans  begin.  They  are 
terribly  pragmatic  people — Americans  are— 
and  American  trade  unions  are  terribly  prag- 
matic. That  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not 
have  a  kind  of  philosophy. 

Sellg  Perlman,  who  was  a  thinking  man, 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Wisconsin.  I  re- 
member,  some  15  years  ago,  becoming  In- 
volved with  him  in  this  kind  of  a  conversa- 
tion and  Sellg  Perlman  said,  "Gus,  of  course. 
American  trade  unions  have  a  philosophy. 
The  fact  that  nobody  figured  out  the  philos- 
ophy doesn't  mean  It  Isn't  there."  He  said, 
"Now  take  a  primitive  people  who  speak  a 
language.  These  primitive  people  know  noth- 
ing about  g^rammar,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  their  language  does  not  have  a  gram- 
mar." 

So  you  have  to  derive  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  trade  unions  from  the  be- 
havior of  the  American  trade  unions. 

And  fundamentally,  the  philosophy  is 
Samuel  Gomper's  philosophy  of  "more," 
which  is  also  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
people.  We  begin  with  an  assunaptlon  that 
It  must  be  dynamic  in  our  lives — that  to- 
morrow will  be  better  than  today — and  you 
go  about  that  pragmatically.  You  try  to  act 
as  Individuals  in  voluntary  groups  of  a  non- 
governmental character.  And  subsequently 
you  discover  that  a  great  deal  can  be  ac- 
complished through  governmental  action,  so 
you  enter  into  politics. 

Now,  in  connection  with  that,  you  raise 
another  point.  That  is  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing trade  union  leadership.  The  leadership  of 
the  trade  union  movement  will  change.  It 
has  to  change.  First  of  all,  life  Is  not  eternal. 
Secondly,  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment Is  changing  in  character.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  year  of  1967,  Is 
not  the  same  as  the  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  was  in  1937. 

But  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
relationship  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  coming 
labor  movement  and  the  relationship  of  the 
AFL  to  the  CIO.  The  AFL  leadership  of  the 
1930's  resisted  the  organization  of  workers 
into  industrial  unions.  And  they  said  if  any- 
body begins  to  make  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion we  are  going  to  block  it.  Finally  there 
were  suspensions  and  expulsions. 

Now  we  have  SPACE  that  is  organized — 
this  new  council.  And  the  AFL-CIO  Is  not 
behaving  as  the  old  AFL  did.  It  says,  "Fine. 
If  you  organize,  you  are  accepted,  and  we 
give  you  our  blessing,  and  we  give  you  aid — 
go  ahead  and  add  these  new  contingents." 

Now,  as  these  new  contingents  come  in,  it 
means  that  the  whole  mix  Inside  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  will  change,  and  as  the 
mix  changes  at  the  bottom,  the  mix  changes 
at  the  top,  and  you  obviously  change  the 
personality  of  the  organization,  since  It  re- 
flects a  new  constituency  at  the  bottom. 

There  Is  a  third  factor  that  I  feel  one  has 
to  add,  although  I  only  touch  on  it  lightly 
In  the  book.  There  Is  a  generational  change 
that  la  taking  place  in  American  society  at 
the  present  time.  I  wasn't  fully  aware,  when 
I  wrote  the  book,  of  how  great  that  genera- 
tional change  is,  although  I  do  speak  about 
the  growing  youth  contingent  that  Is  coming 
Into  the  labor  force  and  Into  the  trade  union 
movement.  But  the  UAW  recently  told  me  of 
developments.  Within  the  last  three  years, 
they  lost  200,000  retirees.  Within  the  same 


three  years,  they  picked  up  647,000  new  mem- 
bers— 42  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Auto 
Workers  Union  are  only  members  for  three 
years.  When  you  look  at  that  new  member- 
ship, you  will  find  a  large  contingent  that 
is  under  the  age  of  21.  Now  this  means  that 
the  trade  unions  are  no  more  immune  to  the 

Impact  Of  this  vast  horde  of  youth  moving 
into  our  society — than  is  the  campus  and 
American  politics. 

Lkvzt.  Mr.  Tyler,  what  leader  of  American 
labor  bespeaks  this  new  revolution  best?  Is 
it  George  Meany?  Is  it  Joe  Beirne?  Is  It  Walter 
Reuther?  Is  it  Boy  Slemlller?  Who  is  It? 

Tylee.  You  will  find  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
I,  a  very  long  and  erudite  paragraph,  Mr. 
Levey,  that  I  wrote  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject In  which  I  said  the  rather  remarkable 
thing  about  American  trade  unionism  Is  that 
at  no  point  In  Its  history  was  its  philosophy 
really  shaped  by  a  person.  There  were  in- 
dividuals who  came  along  and  expressed 
ideas. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  is 
like  a  woman  at  a  shopping  counter  who  has 
remarkable  and  discreet  taste.  The  American 
trade  union  movement  listened  to  this  leader, 
and  this  Ism,  and  that  ism,  and  the  other 
leader,  and  picked,  and  chose — and  finally 
came  out  with  its  own  sort  of  eclectic 
philosophy.  If  you  ask  me  who,  at  this 
moment,  bespeaks  the  philosophy,  not  only 
of  the  past  AFL  and  the  CIO,  which  is  the 
more  current  past — but  also  of  the  future, 
namely,  when  these  new  contingents  come 
in — I  do  not  know.  If  I  knew  I  would  have 
said  In  the  book. 

Adams.  In  your  book,  Mr.  Tyler,  you  raise 
the  point,  I  think,  that  labor's  future,  and 
the  future  of  this  revolution,  lie  In  the  politi- 
cal arena — that  labor  will  become  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  politics.  Do  you  mean 
they  will  do  less  collective  bargaining — less 
of  the  traditional  labor  role? 

Tyler.  No.  I  have  two  distinct  chapters, 
one,  I  think,  is  called  the  Resurgence  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining,  in  which  I  point  up  why 
trade  unions  will  do  even  more  collective 
bargaining.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is 
the  following:  A,  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  work  process  attendant  upon  the  com- 
ing in  of  new  methods  of  production,  re- 
scrambles  the  plans,  and  therefore,  you  have 
to  rethink  your  contracts,  almost  from 
scratch. 

Secondly,  the  movement  of  the  public  em- 
ployee creates  a  whole  new  sector  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  therefore,  that  is  in- 
evitable. But  parallel  with  that.  I  see  added 
j»olitlcal  Impact.  And  for  these  reasons,  your 
/public  employee  is  terribly  articulate.  And 
I  your  white  collar  person  in  the  United  States 
is  more  likely  to  vote  than  your  blue  collar 
person.  This  is  traditionally  so  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  Therefore,  the  addition  of  this 
legion  is  an  additional  legion  of  active  voters. 
The  employer,  for  the  public  employee,  is  the 
government.  Therefore,  one  of  the  great 
weapons  of  the  public  employee  is  not  simply 
the  union,  but  also  the  vote,  because  in  that 
way  he  can  pick  the  employer,  by  election, 
with  whom  he  will  then  carry  on  his  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Levzt.  Mr.  Tyler,  is  the  American  Negro 
going  to  buy  the  labor  revolution,  or  is  he 
going  to  regard  labor  as  Just  another  phase 
of  the  establishment? 

Ttler.  I  think  the  American  Negroes  who 
are  members  of  the  American  trade  unions 
will  unquestionably  buy  it.  And  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  elections  in  the  United  States 
where  Negroes  are  employees,  they  have  been 
voting  overwhelmingly  for  trade  unions. 

Planntky.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today*s 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Qua 
Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  author  of  "The  Labor  Revolution,"  pub- 
lished by  Viking  Press.  Representing  the 
press  were  Alan  Adams,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Business  Week  magazine,  and 
Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspondent  for  the 


Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers.  This  is  your 
moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News 
Conference  is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


THE    APPROPRIATIONS    BUSINESS. 
90TH  CONGRESG,  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  tables  and  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE:aker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  including 
the  reported  version  of  the  agriculture 
bill  scheduled  for  floor  consideration  in 
the  House  tomorrow,  the  House  has  con- 
sidered at  this  session  budget  requests  for 
appropriations  of  about  $55,304,000,000 
in  connection  with  bills  for  both  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968.  Including  the  agri- 
culture bill  as  reported  from  committee, 
these  requests  for  appropriations  have 
been  reduced  »>y  $1,750,000,000. 

Tne  $55.3  billion  of  requests  represents 
about  one-third  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions which  it  is  now  tentatively  indi- 
cated will  be  submitted.  It  is  of  course 
subject  to  change  as  circumstances  may 
demand,  but  it  is  now  indicated  that 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate, 
at  this  session,  largely  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968,  somethint  on  the  order  of 
$163,000,000,000.  more  or  less,  for  admin- 
istrative budget  purposes,  coimtingr 
roughly  $15.2  billion  of  so-called  perma- 
nent appropriations  such  as  interest  on 
the  debt  that  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
totals  even  though  such  appropriations 
do  not  come  before  us  for  a  vote  in  the 
annual  bills. 

In  other  words,  roughly  $93  billion  in 
requests  are  still  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations:  $71,584,000,000 
of  that  relates  to  the  main  defense  bill 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  on  the  House 
floor  next  week;  $4,867,000,000  pertains 
to  the  public  works  bUl;  $2,937,000,000  is 
Involved  In  military  construction  proj- 
ects. A  total  of  $3,818,000,000  applies  to 
the  foreign  aoslstance  bill;  $1,718,000,000 
relates  to  the  transportation  appropria- 
tion bill.  An(^  perhaps  7  to  8  billions  of 
dollars — it  Ls  too  early  to  be  too  precise — 
would  relate  to  the  customarv  closing 
supplemental  bill  including  NASA,  the 
anti-poverty  program,  and  several  other 
items  that  have  had  to  be  deferred  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  legislative  author- 
izations. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  four  appro- 
priation bills  this  year — the  two  supple - 
mentals  for  1967  and  two  regular  bills 
for  1968,  involving  $23.6  billions  in  re- 
quests for  appropriations.  They  made  net 
reductions  of  $195  milUoii  in  those  re- 
quests. The  two  bills  for  1968  are  await- 
ing conference  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  this  session 
there  has  been  no  significant  impact  on 
the  outgo  side  of  the  budget  In  Eu:tions 
on  legislative  authorization  bills  outside 
the  appropriations  process. 

I  include  a  supporting  simimary  table 
on  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  session: 
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Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  of  "appropriations"  in  Appropriation  bills,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  June  6,  1967 
|Do«  not  Include  «ny  "back  door"  typo  approprtetions,  or  parmanant  appropriations  >  under  prwious  lefislatlon.  Does  Include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  In  annual  appropriation  bllls| 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

House 

Pissed  House 

Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

Senate 

Passed  Senate 

Enacted 

(+)  or  (-).  latest 

action  compared 

to  budget 

Bllb  for  fisul  1968: 
Treasury- Post  Oflice 

$7,613,787,000 

63,499.000 
49. 600. 000 
1.443.793.000 
(30. 700. 000) 
>«  10,804,642,700 
(40, 000, 000) 
•13,322,603,000 
<  2, 342. 942. 000 
231.311,132 
•5.021.097.400 
(859,600.000) 
•(71,584.000.000) 
•  (4,867,813,000) 
»<2. 937, 000, 000) 
•(3.818,736,000) 
•(1,718,618,772) 

$7,  «9, 230, 000 

69.499.000 

48.100.000 

1  365  310. 150 

$7,615,148,000 

$7,555  167,000 

-$59,981,000 

District  of  Columbia: 

-4,000,000 

FflMi«ral  Inan  annrnnrlatlnn 

-1,500.000 

Interior 

i  458  2)i.66o 

1,399,359,550 
(16,200,000) 

-58.858.450 

Loin  ind  contrscl  authortziHons 

(1 6. 200  000)           '  f 30. 700. 000> 

(-14.500.000) 

iMSmndMtofRcM-HUD ^ 

Contract  aulttortzition 

"10.013.178,782 

-791.463.918 

(-40.000.000) 

Ubor-HEW 

•13.137,488,000 

•  2, 1»4. 026, 500 

228,089,952 

» M.  770.  580, 950 

«  (869, 600, 000) 

-185.115,000 

5»tstA  litttiM  CmnnMirefi  mil  lurikltrv 

-148,915,500 

Legislative    '    '           -.          -         .  - 

-3.221.180 

Avrkultura 

« -250. 516.450 

1  mn  iiithort7ition 

DcfMM 

Public  works 

MlUtarv  ennstniction 

Transportation 

Supptomental  (NASA,    poverty,  otiwr  daferiad   items:   usual 
suppiementals) 

Subtotal,  1968  Mils 

40,893,275,232 

39,315,503,334  1       9,073.366,000 

8,954,526,550 

-1,503,571,491 

Defense  sopplemental  (Vietnam). 

12,275.870,000 

12. 196. 520. 000 

12,275,870,000 
2.257.604.652 

12.196.520,000       $12,196,520,000 
2.260,246.933          2,197.931.417 

-79,350,000 

2(1  supplemental 

2,134,932,833  I        2,041,826,133 

-59,673,235 

Subtotal,  1967  bills 

14.410,802,833 

14.  B8, 346, 133  i      14.533,474.652 

14.456.766.933  |      14.394.451,417 

-139,023.235 

Cvmulitive  "appropriation"  totals  for  the  teasion: 

55,304,078,065 

53,853.849,467 

1 

-1,750,228,598 

Senate 

23.606.840,652 
14,533,474,652 

23,411,293,483 

1 

-195,547.169 

Enaeled                                 

1 

14.394.451.417 

-139.023.235 

\ 

■  Permanent  "appropriations"  erere  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212.- 
066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  permanent  "new  obligational  autnority"  lor  1968  were 
])  I  twitatlvaly  estimated  In  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

,.  >  Includes  edvanee  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 

1)  $980,000,000:  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 

•And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Independent  offfces-HUD,  $3,235,000,000 
In  budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  in  House  bill;  Labor-HEW,  $115,000,000  In  budget  estimates 


and  House  bill;  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estlmites  md 
House  bill;  Agriculture,  $800,000,000  In  budget  estimates  and  House  bill  as  reported.  Total  authori- 
zations requested  In  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  In  House  bills  or  In  bills  as  reported.  $1,946.- 

too.ooo. 

'  Aj  reported  from  committee. 

•  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee. 

•  Several  billions. 


REliCARKS  ON  HJl.  9682 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  erentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H  Jl.  9682  which  would  increase  the  max- 
imiun  amoimts  which  member  bsjiks 
may  lend  to  their  executive  officers  and 
which  Federal  credit  imions  may  lend  to 
their  directors  and  ipembers  of  their 
supervisors  and  credit  committees. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  take  note  here  of  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — some  of  which  I  proposed — 
and  which  impose  important  restrictions. 

H  Jl.  9682  as  reported  provides  that  any 
loan  made  under  its  provisions  to  a  mem- 
ber bank  officer  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  detailed  ciirrent  financial  statement  to 
the  bank  which  shall  include  any  obliga- 
tions for  which  the  officer  is  personally 
liable — not  only  the  officer's  own  obliga- 
tions but  obligations  entered  into  by  him 
as  a  cooiaker  or  giiarantor.  The  same 
provision  is  contained  in  section  2  of  B.B.. 
9682  which  is  applicable  to  officers  or 
directors  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

Similarly  all  loans  to  bank  officers  must 
be  reported  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank  and  each  bank  must  Include 
in  its  report  of  condition  a  statement  of 
all  loans  made  imder  the  act. 


If  an  executive  oflOcer  of  a  bank  bor- 
rows from  other  backs  in  an  amotmt 
in  excess  of  what  he  would  be  permitted 
to  borrow  from  his  own  bank  he  must 
report  this  borrowing  to  his  board  of  di- 
rectors and  if  he  has  loans  outstanding 
at  his  bank  they  shall  be  subject  to  call. 

Similar  safeguards  In  section  2  with 
respect  to  Federal  credit  unions  requires 
that  only  20  percent  of  credit  imlons'  un- 
impaired capital  and  surplus  can  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  directors  and  members  of  the 
supervisory  and  credit  committee  despite 
the  $5,000  limitation.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tee's position,  as  stated  In  the  report  and 
with  which  I  fully  concur,  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  Federal  credit  union  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  few  officer-borrowers  do  not 
use  for  themselves  the  20  percent  per- 
mitted to  all  officers. 

The  committee  considered,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, that  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
tect the  member  bank  or  Federal  credit 
unions  from  officer  sdf-deallng  when  the 
possibility  of  liquidation  of  the  financial 
institution  arose.  In  lieu  of  any  amend- 
ment the  committee  decided  that  proper 
supervision  of  the  institutions  by  their 
respective  regulatory  agencies  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  officers  and  com- 
mittee members  of  Federal  credit  unions 
from  profiting  by  advance  knowledge  of 
possible  liquidation  proceedings.  We 
would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  at 
this  point  that  we  expect  Uie  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  supervision  of  such  ac- 
tivities by  the  supervisory  authorities. 

The  reporting  procedures  and  other 


safeguards  against  self-dealing  con- 
tained in  TLB..  9682  will  only  be  as  effec- 
tive as  these  agencies  make  them.  If  they 
do  not  do  the  Job  then  we  will  have  to 
write  more  specific  prohibitions  Into  the 
law. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  vrtth  my  colleagues 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  9682  which  will  give 
Federal  credit  imions  the  right  to  make 
deposits  in  mutual  savings  banks,  pro- 
vided the  accounts  of  such  institutions 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Dejjosit  In- 
sxrrance  Corporation. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised by  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  requiring  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  withdraw  deposits 
which  they  might  have  in  out-of-State 
mutusd  savings  banks,  even  though  such 
banks  were  federally  insured. 

The  law  permits  Federal  credit  imlons 
to  make  deposits  in  national  banks,  wher- 
ever located,  and  in  savings  suid  loan  as- 
sociations whose  accounts  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  law 
should  exclude  federally  insiu-ed  mutual 
savings  banks  as  depositories  for  Federal 
credit  unions.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
amendment  is  to  permit  these  credit  un- 
ions to  carry  accounts  in  insured  mutual 
savings  banks. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  it.  There  can  be 
no  good  reason  for  opposing  it  and  it  will 
eliminate  an  unintended  discrimination 
in  the  law. 
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MR.  OTTO  CANDIES 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  (me  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  energetic  busi- 
nessmen in  my  district  Is  Mr.  Otto  Can- 
dles of  Des  Allemands,  St.  Charles  Parish, 
La. 

In  the  past  30  years,  Otto  Candies  has 
built  a  fledgling  one-boat  transport  busi- 
ness in  the  bayous  of  St.  Charles  and  Jef- 
ferson Parishes  into  a  terrific  $8  million 
a  year  transportation  service,  particu- 
larly for  the  oil  companies  operating  in 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  principal 
benefactors  of  this  splendid  transporta- 
tion service  by  way  of  Candies'  fleet  of 
barges,  inland  tugs,  and  other  boats  is 
the  Humble  Oil  <i  Refining  Co.  which 
gave  Mr.  Candies  his  first  regular  Job  to 
transport  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
company. 

Through  energy,  enterprise,  hard  work, 
and  intelligence.  Otto  Candies  developed 
this  transport  service  to  the  point  that 
today  he  and  his  able  sons  direct  the  op- 
erations of  a  fleet  of  more  than  100  boats. 
These  vessels  carry  equipment  and  sup- 
plies frc«n  New  Orleans  and  nearby  com- 
munities to  the  many  offshore  oil  rigs 
which  lie  many  miles  out  in  the  Gulf. 
Mr.  Candies'  company  is  rendering  an 
invaluable  service  to  Humble  and  other 
oil  companies  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
proud  to  salute  him  for  the  extensive 
contribution  he  is  mtddng  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  of  south 
Louisiana. 

Another  significant  factor  about  Mr. 
Candies'  flourishing  business  is  that  it  is 
an  example,  as  the  Humble  company  edi- 
tors wrote  in  an  enlightening  article  in 
the  1967  first  quarter  issue  of  the  Humble 
Way,  "of  small  businessmen  with  un- 
common enterprise  who  have  used  their 
talents  profitably  to  support  some  phase 
of  the  petroleum  indtistry."  This  is  the 
kind  of  quality  which  forged  the  United 
States  into  the  great  Nation  it  is  today, 
and  Otto  Candies  can  be  proud  of  the 
good  works  he  has  done,  not  only  for 
his  State,  but  for  his  country. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  to  my  fellow 
colleagues  this  article  on  Mr.  Candles 
which  was  featured  In  the  Humble  Way, 
published  by  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  in  Houston.  Tex.  The  article  follows: 

On.  Helps  Small  BTTSimss 
No  one  thinks  of  Otto  Candles  as  an  oU 
man.  Rather,  he  Is  considered  a  marine  trans- 
portation specialist. 

Yet,  In  many  ways  this  soft-spoken  native 
of  the  Louisiana  bayou  country  ts  typical  of 
thousands  of  small.  Independent  T7.S.  busi- 
ness men  who  attained  success  because  they 
had  courage  and  foresight  and  were  able  to 
supply  needed  services  to  the  oil  industry  in 
their  town  or  area. 

FVom  bis  offices  In  Des  Allemands.  IjOUIsI- 
ana.  30  miles  west  of  Hew  Orleans.  Captain 
Candles  oversees  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of 
more  than  100  work  boats.  Some  are  leased 
but  most  are  owned.  His  red  and  white  ves- 
sels, as  modern  and  powerful  as  any  In  tbe 


world,  range  the  Qulf  as  far  as  Mexico.  Most 
of  the  fleet,  however,  sails  out  of  Grande  Isle, 
Louisiana,  supplying  the  offshore  operations 
of  Humble  and  other  oU  companies  with  ma- 
rine power  and  transportation. 

Candles  managed  vessels  carry  men  and 
supplies — drilling  equipment,  pipe,  mud, 
cable,  and  drill  bits,  and  staples,  food,  water, 
and  fuel — seaward  In  the  wake  of  the  Gulf's 
leap  frogglng  oU  production. 

Powerful  tugs  with  overlayed  "O  C"  stack 
markings  frequently  move  the  towering 
mobile  drilling  rigs  to  Gulf  locations.  And 
other,  smaUer,  red  and  white  Candles  vessels 
perform  slmUar  services  for  companies  active 
In  the  continuing  search  for,  and  production 
of,  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the  bayou 
backwaters  of  South  Louisiana. 

In  aU,  the  fleet  operated  by  Captain  Can- 
dles represents  an  Investment  of  (7  million. 
He  expecto  his  firm  to  gross  $8  mUUon  In 
1966. 

Thirty  years  ago,  both  Otto  Candles  and 
the  sleepy  fishing  vUIage  of  Des  Allemands 
seemed  to  lack  the  necessary  resources  for 
such  heady  business  success.  The  commu- 
nity had  sprouted  along  the  banks  of  one 
of  Louisiana's  Interminable  bayous.  There 
was  some  agricultural  activity  In  the  area, 
sugar  cane  and  com,  and  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  worked  In  the  fields,  when  work 
was  available,  or  bunted  and  fished  for  a 
living. 

Like  most  local  boys  of  14  or  16.  Otto 
Candles,  after  finishing  the  seven  graidea  of 
schooling  locaUy  available,  found  his  first 
Job  In  the  nearby  cane  and  corn  fields.  After 
several  years  of  such  employment  he  married 
and  established  a  household  on  the  bayou, 
Uterally  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  famUy 
home.  Up  to  this  point  he  was  much  Uke 
every  other  bayou  country  youth:  He  spoke 
the  sometimes  awkwardly  phrased  but  very 
expressive  English  common  to  South  Louisi- 
ana; the  farthest  reaches  of  his  world 
seemed  to  be  the  thick  moss-draped  oaks  to 
the  nort;h  and  the  cyprees -dotted  mwnhfiw 
to  the  south;  and  he  demonstrated  a  con- 
suming  passion   for  duck  bunting. 

But  close  acquaintances  of  young  Candles 
early  detected  personal  traits  which  set  blm 
apart  from  his  peers:  an  imerrlng  sense  of 
orderliness,  and  a  flair  for  accepting 
challenges. 

By  the  late  lOSCs.  a  number  of  companies 
began  to  search  In  earnest  for  oU  in  South 
Louisiana.  This  new  activity,  destined  to 
bring  lasting  changes  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  create  undreamed  of  opportunities 
for  a  generation  of  farmers  and  fishermen, 
stirred  an  Irresistible  personal  challenge  in 
young  Candles. 

Learning  that  a  smaU  exploration  company 
planned  to  drlU  a  shallow  wUdcat  weU  on 
the  bayou,  the  enterprising  youth  took  what 
ha  stUI  looks  back  on  as  "a  desperate 
chance."  He  arranged  to  transport  men  and 
supplies  to  the  wellslte  by  boat.  And,  on  the 
strength  of  a  verbal  contract,  he  managed  to 
borrow  $500 — a  significant  feat  of  salesman- 
ship, considering  the  times  and  his  as  yet 
unproven  ability.  Candles  became  a  captain; 
he  bought  an  aged,  leak  prone  30-foot  boat 
powered  by  an  engine  salvaged  from  a 
wrecked  automobUe. 

The  boat  operator's  first  Job  lasted  less 
than  a  week.  Captain  Candles  and  his  im- 
Imaglnatlvely  named  "V-8"  were  laid  off 
when  drUIlng  was  completed. 

"Atx>ut  then  I  heard  that  a  contractor 
was  digging  a  canal  nearby  that  would  serve 
as  a  'road'  to  a  wellslte  picked  by  another  oU 
company."  Captain  Candles  recalls.  He  talked 
to  the  foreman  on  the  job  and  agreed  to  keep 
the  canal  clear  of  water  lilies  untU  the  oil 
company  was  ready  to  use  it.  But  the  con- 
tractor was  cautious;  he  was  willing  to  pay 
for  performance  only. 

"So  I  told  him.  'Don't  pay  me  anything 
now.  Come  back  when  you're  ready.  If  the 


canal's  clear.  I  want  my  money:  it  It's  &ott 
you  don't  owe  me  a  thing'. 

"That's  the  way  we  left  It.  H«  came  back 
83  days  later,  looked  at  the  canal,  and  wrote 
me  out  a  check.  Better  yet.  be  recommended 
me  to  the  oU  company.  Bumble,  and  my 
boat  and  I  were  hired  for  912.50  a  day  plus 
fuel,  oU.  and  rope."  Captain  Candles  says. 

FoUowlng  a  long  succesdon  of  assl|^- 
ments,  by  the  early  ISfiO's.  Captam  Candles 
was  the  owner-operator  of  a  smaU  fleet  of 
Inland  tugs,  crew  boats  and  barges. 

"My  equipment  was  all  paid  tea.  I  owned 
my  home,  and  I  was  making  a  good  Uvlag." 
he  says.  "But  changes  seemed  to  be  In  the 
wmd  because  several  companies  were  al- 
ready drilling  in  the  Oulf .  I  felt  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  big  move  to  oSsbore  opera- 
tions and  that  my  Inislneas  was  fast  ap- 
proaching a  crossroads:  I  oould  stay  smaller 
or  I  ootild  gather  the  equipment  I  would  need 
to  operate  out  In  the  OuU." 

Two  months  of  continuous  dlscuaaions 
with  his  wife  and  hU  two  older  sons,  all 
three  of  whom  are  parties  to  most  major 
decisions,  ended  with  an  agreement  to  ac- 
cept the  new  challenge.  Captain  Candles 
borrowed  heavUy  against  his  holdings  and 
sent  the  oldest  son  out  in  search  of  four  big 
tugs  for  the  firm,  an  Investment  of  about  $2 
nUUion.  It  was  a  big  step  for  a  businessman 
who  had  been  refused  a  ta.OOO  loan  not 
many  years  earUer.  Bioreover,  It  was  yet 
another  "desperate  chance."  None  of  the  oil 
companies  had  announced  plans  to  extend 
their  operations  out  farther  offshore. 

The  move  proved  to  be  well  timed.  When 
the  new  boats  were  delivered,  there  loos  work 
for  them.  A  number  of  companies  had  moved 
offshore  and  the  Des  Allemands  firm  was 
almost  alone  In  its  ability  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  service  sorely  needed  by  the 
Industry. 

Major  offshwe  finds  over  the  past  decade 
brought  on  Increased  activity  so  that  now 
more  than  90  drilling  rigs  are  in  operation 
off  Louisiana.  As  a  whole,  the  oU  Indiistry 
is  currently  spending  91  million  a  day  search- 
ing for  and  developing  oU  production  in  the 
area.  And,  during  the  past  16  years  the 
industry  has  Invested  more  than  $6  billion 
In  offshore  Louisiana  waters. 

The  Candles  firm  grew  proportionately 
with  this  development.  In  marked  contrast 
with  the  leaking  "V-8."  today's  fleet  U  made 
up  of  steel  vessels  such  as  the  ISO-foot  sup- 
ply boat  "Agnes  Candies,"  and  the  "Ben 
Candies,"  a  132-foot  sea-going  tug,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  vessels  of  Its  kind  oper- 
ating In  the  Gulf. 

Captain  Candles  credits  his  1T7  employees 
with  making  significant  contributions  to  his 
continuing  success.  Meet  of  them  are  natives 
of  the  area  and  share  a  common  heritage 
with  the  captain.  They  all  learned  their 
basic  seamanship  piloting  pirogues  on  the 
bayous.  And  once  hired,  few  ever  leave  Can- 
dles. He  is  both  an  understanding  and  a 
demanding  taskmaster.  His  boats  must  be 
perfectly  maintained,  ("If  I  go  aboard  and 
find  a  dirty  galley  or  immade  bunks,  it  makes 
me  real  mad,"  he  says,)  and  ready  to  work 
at  a  moment's  notice.  By  contrast,  the  cer- 
tain often  makes  personal  loans  to  employ- 
ees faced  with  an  emergency. 

The  two  Candies  sons.  Otto,  Jr.,  28,  and 
Paul,  26,  are  gradually  assuming  manage- 
ment of  the  firm.  The  Captain,  now  In  his 
mld-506.  Is  devoting  Increasing  amounts  of 
time  to  other  interests:  as  a  director  of  two 
banks  (one  of  which,  IronicaUy,  once  turned 
him  down  on  a  $2,000  loan):  as  a  member 
of  the  state  highway  commission,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  Authority.  Captain 
Candies  la  also  a  trustee  of  Klcholls  State 
CoUege,  at  Thibodaux.  and,  along  with  his 
wife,  is  active  in  a  host  of  church-related  and 
civic  pursuits. 

WhUe  the  degree  of  Captain  Candles'  buc- 
oeas  Is  unusual,  It's  far  from  unprecedented. 
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Th«n  are  outstanding  examples  all  across 
the  country  of  small  businessmen  wltli  un- 
common enterprise  who  have  used  their 
talents  profitably  to  support  some  phase  of 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

The  Arrow  Transportation  Company,  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  example,  traces  Its 
origins  back  to  the  1920'8.  Following  a  change 
In  management  In  the  mld-1940's.  Arrow  be- 
gan to  specialize  as  a  transporter  of  petro- 
leum products  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  James  M.  Cutler,  Arrow 
has  become  one  of  the  nation's  largest  opera- 
tors of  over-the-road  petroleum  transports. 
More  than  100  units  service  customers  out 
or~AiTow  terminals  In  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho. 

On  the  broad  plains  of  West  Texas,  George 
Bentley  of  Monahans,  has  built  a  thriving 
business  with  the  aid  of  bulldozers  and  a 
handful  of  skilled  employees.  The  Bentley 
firm  prepares  wellsites,  clears  land,  digs  dis- 
posal pits  and  grades  roads  for  companies 
searching  for  oil. 

Another  example,  the  family  firm,  Buckley 
Powder  Company,  formerly  of  Silver  Plume, 
Colorado,  adjusted  Its  pace  to  the  times  by 
re-tallorlng  its  activities  to  serve  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  J.  O.  Buckley  and  his  sons 
once  were  the  principal  sovirce  of  explosives 
for  hard  rock  mining  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Paced  with  a  declining  market,  the 
firm  began  to  stock  and  sell  the  especially 
compounded  explosives  and  other  materials 
needed  by  seismic  crews  working  for  petro- 
leum companies.  The  firm  later  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Denver  to  better  serve  its 
oilman  customers. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  develop  an  all- 
Iscluslve  list  of  such  ollmen-once-removed, 
■mall  business  men  who  have  found  oppor- 
timity  to  expand  established  businesses  by 
serving  one  or  more  oil  companies.  N<h'  is 
there  any  systematic  way  to  count  the  other 
thousands  who,  under  the  happy  Influence 
of  time,  place,  and  drcxunstance,  have  found 
It  possible  to  carve  slgnlflcant  places  for 
thonselves  in  the  business  world  by  supply- 
ing needed  equiianent  or  services  to  the  pe- 
tioleum  industry. 

Tilt  Otto  Candlesee.  the  J.  M.  Cutlers,  the 
J.  D.  Buckleys,  and  the  Oeorge  Bentleys  are 
laglon. 


ARAB-ISRAEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Musphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  when  Secretary  General  Thant 
removed  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Ptorce— UNEF— from  the  Middle  East  2 
weeks  .ago.  I  predicted  that  the  result  of 
such  action  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
hot  war.  This  morning  that  hot  war 
began. 

For  10  years  the  U2J.  force  had  been, 
in  Mr.  Thant's  own  words,  "an  important 
factor  In  maintaining  relative  quiet  In 
the  area  of  Its  deployment."  By  occupy- 
ing the  sensitive  Oaza/Slnai  area  it  had 
established  a  buffer  zone  and  had  pre- 
vented armed  conflict  between  Israel  and 
Egypt 

The  day  after  the  U.N.  force  was  re- 
moved, the  Arab  troops  moved  In  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  They  began  to  take  over  the 
XJJX.  Installations  and  guard  posts  on  the 
Israel  border.  In  less  than  a  week  Egypt 
had  moved  more  than  a  division  of  troops 


into  the  area.  Israel  also  moved  troops 
into  the  area  to  protect  her  border.  And 
now  the  war  is  raging. 

This  war  threatens  the  peace  of  the  en- 
tire world.  It  is  beire  fought  by  nations 
armed  with  modern  weapons  capable  of 
inflicting  enormous  destruction;  its  re- 
sult will  be  catastrophic  for  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Even  more  serious,  it  may 
eventually  involve  the  entire  world,  for 
there  are  few  nations  not  tied  to  the 
Middle  East  in  some  way.  There  is  a  very 
real  danger  of  involvement  of  other  pow- 
ers in  a  much  larger  war. 

For  this  reason,  it  must  be  stopped  now 
by  collective  action  on  the  part  of  all 
nations.  All  nations  must  realize  their 
responsibility,  and  they  must  realize  that 
there  can  be  no  neutrality  when  the  only 
alternatives  are  war  or  peace.  Failure  to 
act  will  mean  a  larger  and  more  destruc- 
tive war.  in  which  aU  nations  will  suffer. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  only  existing 
means  for  such  collective  action.  The 
very  reason  for  its  existence,  as  stated  in 
its  Charter,  is  "to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security — to  take  effective  col- 
lective measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breeches  of  the  peace. 

Therefore,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
live  up  to  its  responsibility,  it  must  re- 
turn its  peacekeeping  forces  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Failure  to  do  so  wUl  not  only 
further  weaken  its  own  effectiveness,  but 
it  may  result  in  a  wider  and  more  vio- 
lent conflict. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
calling  for  the  return  of  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  urge  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
Join  together  to  secure  peace  in  that 
area. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAININO 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KowreoAY] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tMs  jwint  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25,  1967,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  order  to  catch  an  oversea 
flight  to  undertake  an  assignment  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  not  present  when 
the  vote  was  recorded  on  S.  1432,  which 
amends  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  answered  "yea"  to  roll  No. 
108,  which  was  taken  on  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


MAJ.  ROBERT  N.  KATAYAMA  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  NATION'S  FALLEN 
HEROES  AT  ARLINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETEBRY  CEREMONIES 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsxtnaga]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  proper  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  was  more  needed  than 
Memorial  Day  1967  where  a  grateful 
Nation  could  pause  to  express  tribute  to 
the  brave  men  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  defending  the  freedom 
of  our  country. 

On  May  28,  1967.  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens  League  sponsored  a  very 
fitting  ceremony  in  observance  of  this 
historic  holiday  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  selected  a  distinguished 
young  Army  officer.  MaJ.  Robert  N. 
Elatayama,  to  speak  at  the  memorial 
services,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  at- 
tend. Major  Katayama  is  a  highly  deco- 
rated veteran  of  the  442d  Infantry  Com- 
bat Team  of  World  War  n  fame.  He 
wears  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  Medal  with  an  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with 
an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Combat  In- 
fantry Badge,  four  campaign  battle  stars 
and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  Rib- 
bon with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  presently 
serves  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  at  the  Pentagon. 

Major  Katayama  delivered  a  solemn 
and  meaningful  tribute  to  the  valor  and 
dedication  of  those  young  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  serve  their  country,  and  a 
genuine  imderstanding  of  and  respect 
for  our  Nation's  inspiring  heritage  of 
freedom — and  of  the  serious  concern  for 
the  individual  responsibilities  of  free 
men — are  refiected  in  his  observation 
that— 

Although  we  pay  tribute  on  this  day  as  a 
Nation  and  share  this  occasion  as  a  group, 
our  rededlcatlon  Is  also  a  personal  matter. 
We — each  of  us — need  to  act — need  to  be 
conmiltted  .  .  .  need  to  be  involved  ...  in 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage. 

I  listened  to  this  stirring  speech  with  a 
sense  of  deep  appreciation  for  the  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  patriotism  person- 
ified in  this  splendid  young  officer — who 
honored  us  as  he  paid  honor  to  his  fallen 
comrades — and  I  submit  for  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  Congress  the 
speech  delivered  by  Maj.  Robert  N. 
Katayama,  at  1967  Memorial  Day  cere- 
monies at  Arlington  National  Cemetery: 

Bpkbch  bt  Maj.  Robxxt  N.  Katataica  at  Mx- 
mobiai.  scbvices  hclo  at  arlington  na- 
TIONAL Cemetkkt  Undek  Sponsorship  op 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League,  Mat 
28,  1967 

We  gather  here  today  In  tribute  to  those 
who  have  made  the  suprezns  sacrifice  In  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  On  Tuesday  our  flags 
will  be  flying  at  half  staff  throughout  the 
forenoon  hours  to  express  our  deep  gratitude 
for  the  deeds  of  these  brave  men.  In  a  short 
time  we  will  place  flowers  on  their  graves. 
At  this  moment  we  speak  words  in  their 
praise. 

But,  is  this  enough? 

We  cannot  discharge  our  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  these  men  with  mere  words  or  ges- 
tures. They  did  not  die  for  words  and  flowen 
alone. 

They  died  that  we  might  be  free  men  and 
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women  today  .  .  .  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  freedom  .  .  .  that  our  Nation  might 
endure. 

And  so  it  is  fitting  that  on  this  Memorial 
Day  observance  that  we  should  turn  our 
thoughts  to  renewing  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Although  we  pay  tribute  on  this  day  as 
s  Nation  and  share  this  occasion  as  a  group, 
our  rededlcatlon  is  also  a  personal  matter. 
We — each  one  of  us — need  to  act . .  .  need  to 
be  committed  .  .  .  need  to  be  Involved  .  .  . 
in  the  preservation  of  our  heritage. 

Today,  the  greatest  U.S.  fighting  machine 
assembled  since  World  War  n  is  engaged  in 
battle  in  Southeast  Asia.  There,  men  are 
also  paying  the  highest  possible  price  of 
freedom.  In  return,  each  one  of  us  must  pay 
the  price  of  responsibility  .  .  .  individual 
responsibility. 

Of  the  many  individual  responsibilities  of 
free  men,  three  stand  out;  First,  defending 
our  freedom  from  outside  threats;  second, 
helping  to  defend  nations  that  are  free;  emd 
third,  defending  our  freedom  from  within. 

Defense  against  an  outside  threat  is  ba- 
■Ically  provided  by  our  Armed  Forces.  This 
Is  a  form  of  insurance  .  .  .  Insurance  which 
provides  for  protection  against  any  aggressor. 

National  defense,  as  with  Insurance,  pre- 
sumes a  risk,  a  threat.  The  risk  Is  there — 
the  threat  has  never  been  greater.  For  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  United  States  and  her 
Free  World  allies  have  faced  one  of  the 
gravest  challenges  ever  to  face  freedom — 
Communism.  Today,  In  spite  of  nuclear-test 
ban  treaties  and  increasing  detente  between 
East  and  West,  that  challenge  remains  grave. 

Now.  it  is  quite  possible  to  agree  with  the 
need  for  national  defense,  but  not  to  aee  it 
as  an  Individual  responsibility.  After  all,  the 
days  are  gone  when  a  man  picked  up  his 
musket  and  went  out  to  defend  his  home 
against  the  Indians  or  the  British.  The  Job 
of  defense,  you  may  say,  la  a  responsibil- 
ity of  Government.  Tet,  national  defense  is 
an  Individual  responslbUlty  .  .  .  for  both  the 
soldier  and  the  civilian. 

The  soldier's  role  in  national  defense  is 
direct.  Money  cannot  be  dedicated;  equip- 
ment cannot  be  courageous.  But  the  soldier 
can  and  does  provide  these  qualities. 

Although  the  soldier's  contrlbuUon  to  na- 
tional defense  is  more  direct,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Individual  citizen  not  in  uniform 
Is  no  less  Important.  The  individual  dtlzen, 
of  course,  helps  to  pay  for  defense  through 
taxes — as  does  the  soldier — and,  when  neces- 
sary, has  willingly  served  his  country  In 
uniform.  But  the  citizen's  responsibility 
must  go  far  beyond  this.  For  he  must  be  both 
knowledgeable  and  Interested  in  his  coun- 
try's defense. 

In  addition  to  defending  our  own  free- 
dom, we  should  respond  to  calls  for  assistance 
from  other  free  nations.  It  Is  not  only  right, 
but  necessary  that  we  defend  our  allies  in 
freedom,  for  as  their  freedom  is  diminished 
•o  Is  our  own;  as  their  peace  is  broken,  so 
also  Is  ours. 

Our  success  In  helping  other  nations  main- 
tain their  freedom  can  only  be  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  freedom  that  we  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation  give  our  own  citizens. 

'Thus,  perhaps  the  responsibility  that 
looms  largest  is  defense  of  our  own  freedom 
at  home,  for  aa  we  painfully  know  freedom 
can  be  destroyed  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without.  It  is  here  that  the  Individual  Is 
BO  important. 

As  individuals  we  must  speak  out  "loud 
and  clear"  aa  we  say  in  the  military.  In  de- 
fense of  our  freedom  or  we  coxild  be  silenced 
forever.  It  is  not  dissent  or  protest  that  could 
destroy  our  freedom.  Rather,  it  is  Indiffer- 
ence which  can  do  the  greatest  harm.  If  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  too  apathetic,  too 
timid  to  stand  up  and  sp>eak  out  for  Amer- 
ica— we  could  one  day  have  little  left  to 
praise,  or  for  that  matter.  UtUe  left  to  crit- 


icize. We  could  lose  our  freedom — the  free- 
dom that  these  men  have  died  for — by  mere 
default. 

We  have  an  inspiring  heritage  of  freedom 
that  has  been  shaped  with  the  muscles  and 
blood  of  the  men  who  died  defending  It. 
They  gave  their  lives  that  we  might  live, 
lliey  denied  themselves  a  future  that  we 
might  have  ours.  They  have  given  us  the  gift 
of  freedom;  and  if  we  would  keep  that  gift, 
we  must  use  it  wisely — defending  it,  cherish- 
ing it,  and  sharing  it. 

On  Memorial  Day  1967,  then,  let  us  as 
individuals  remember  that  we  each  have  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  this  cotmtry.  So  it  Is 
written  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
which  states: 

"We  the  People  of  the  United  SUtes.  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 
tablish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranqulUlty, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

"We  the  people  .  .  ."  established  these 
Ideals.  And  "We  the  people  .  .  ."  must  carry 
on  this  work.  Let  us  not  forget  our  heritage 
for  noble  men  have  given  their  lives  in  its 
defense.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  have  died 
in  vain. 


GEORGE  STEVENS.  JR..  NAMED  TO 
HEAD  A  NEW  AMERICAN  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  present  today.  June  5. 1967. 
in  Washington,  D.C..  to  hear  an  an- 
nouncement by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
of  which  he  is  Chairman,  that  an  Ameri- 
can film  institute  has  been  established  as 
a  nonprofit,  nongovernment  corporation 
with  administrative  headquarters  here 
In  Washington. 

At  the  same  time.  Gregory  Peck,  film 
actor  and  producer,  who  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  film  institute  board,  an- 
nounced that  George  Stevens,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  director  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  institute  which  will  be 
guided  by  a  22-member  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Roger  Stevens, 
said  Of  the  film  institute: 

It  Is  heartening  that  this  new  organiza- 
tion will  be  dedicated  to  stimulating  prog- 
ress and  excellence  in  the  film  art.  I  think 
your  organizational  approach  is  a  sound 
one— 

Which  will  provide — 

the  necessary  support  as  well  as  the  eosential 
freedom  of  action  which  a  creative  venture  of 
this  kind  requires. 

President  Johnson  also  praised  the 
selection  of  George  Stevens,  Jr..  as  the 
institute  director. 

In  B  years  of  public  service- 
Said  the  President — 
Oeorge  Stevens,  Jr.,  gave  a  new  vision  and 
excellence  to  government  filmmaking  aa  di- 


rector of  the  Motion  Picture  and  TBlevlcloo 
Service  at  USIA.  I  am  confldent  that  he  will 
provide  distinguished  leadership  for  this  nmw 
venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  both  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  who  know  George  Stevens. 
Jr.,  and  his  gifted  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership in  fllmmaklng  at  the  USIA  will 
share  the  President's  view  and  will  Join  in 
wishing  Mr.  Stevens  well  in  this  new 
positicm  of  both  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Peck,  a  former  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  said  today 
that  the  Institute  will  serve  as  a  catalyst 
and  point  of  focus  for  the  many  individ- 
uals and  institutions  dedicated  to  prog- 
ress in  the  flim  arts.  He  added  that  the 
Institute  will  concentrate  essentially  tn 
five  areas — filmmaker  training,  film  edu- 
cation, film  production,  archival  activ- 
ities, and  publications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute begins  its  operations  with  grants  and 
commitments  in  hand  totaling  $3.9  mil- 
lion— $2.6  million  made  available  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  $1.3  mllUon  in 
commitments  over  a  3-year  period  from 
the  member  companies  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America.  The  Ini- 
tial 3-year  budget  is  $5.2  million,  with 
the  remaining  funds  to  be  raised  by  the 
board  from  private,  foundation,  and  cor- 
porate sources. 

BTATKMXNTS    CONCKRKINO   THX    AlCXBICAN   KUC 
INbTITUTK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tusert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  a  letter  from  President  John- 
son as  well  as  statements  made  today  by 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Gregory  Peck,  George 
Stevens,  Jr.,  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foimdation.  I  also  in- 
clude certain  backgroimd  information 
concerning  the  American  Film  Institute: 

LrniB  FSOM  PBKSmKNT  Ltndok  B.  Johnbon 
TO  Rooxa  Stxtxns 

The  Writs  Hottbe, 
WashiTigton,  May  24,  1967. 
Mk.  RoGDt  Stevxms, 

Ctialrman,  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Roooi:  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  plana 
are  now  complete  for  the  estballshment  of 
the  American  Film  Institute. 

The  motion  picture — whether  it  be  pro- 
jected in  the  theatre,  the  classroom,  or  on 
the  livlngroom  television  set — has  the  power 
to  move  the  mind  and  spirit.  Therefore,  it 
is  heartening  that  this  new  organization 
will  be  dedicated  to  stimulating  progress  and 
excellence  in  the  film  art. 

I  think  your  organizational  approach  is  a 
sound  one.  Operating  as  a  private  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  corporation  supported  by 
funds  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  private  monies,  the  American  Film 
Institute  win  have  the  necessary  support 
as  well  as  the  essential  freedom  of  action 
which  a  creative  venture  of  this  kind  re- 
quires. 

I  also  compliment  your  choice  of  a  Direc- 
tor for  the  American  Film  Institute.  In  five 
years  of  public  service,  Oeorge  Stevens,  Jr. 
gave  a  new  vision  and  exceUence  to  govern- 
ment fllmmaklng  as  director  of  the  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Service  at  USIA. 
I  am  confldent  that  he  wlU  provide  dis- 
tinguished leaderahlp  for  this  new  venture. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VmaoK  B.  Johnson. 
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SrATnCOCT  BT  ROOB  tk  SiXVSRS,  CaAIBMUIT, 

^l^xKmu.  OoTiNcn.  ov  rsat  tans,  ja  raet 

AaamKJkH    Fiuc     iNsnnm    liUMCHxoit, 

WAflHnfOTON,  D.C.,  JuMX  6, 1987 

W«  art  very  pleaMd  to  announce  tbat  to- 
day, In  the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arte,  the  Ameri- 
oaa  Film  Institute  has  been  formally  estab- 
lished as  a  non-profit,  non-government  cor- 
pontlon  with  adminlBtratlve  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Wt  now  have  a  director, 
a  23  member  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an  esti- 
mated budget  for  the  first  three  ye&ra  of  $6  J 
million,  tS.9  million  of  which  is  already  in 
hand  or  committed  to  the  operations  of  the 
Institute. 

Ifost  of  you  wUl  remember  that  President 
Johnson,  when  he  signed  the  bill  at  the 
White  House  on  September  39,  1965,  estab- 
lishing the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  announced  our  inten- 
tion to  establish  such  an  organization.  At 
that  time,  the  President  said : 

"We  will  create  an  American  Film  In- 
stitute, bringing  together  leading  artiata  of 
the  film  industry,  outstanding  ediicators, 
and  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
pursue  this  30th  Century  art  form  as  their 
life's  work." 

When  the  Arts  CoimcU  met  In  NoveiAber 
of  1905,  plans  were  made  for  a  study  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Institute,  and 
•100,000  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Xarly  in  1966,  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
was  retained  to  assist  the  CoimcU  in  defining 
the  functions  and  programs  of  the  proposed 
American  Film  Institute.  That  study  has 
been  completed  and  will  be  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Film  Institute  Board 
at  their  next  meeting. 
II  In  the  fall  of  1966,  we  appointed  a  Film 

II  Advisory  Council  to  assist  us  with  final  plans 

for  the  Institute.  Mr.  Gregory  Peck,  whose 
term  as  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  expired  in  September  of  1966,  agreed 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  advisory  group. 

During  all  of  this  time,  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money  required 
to  establish  such  an  ambitious  national 
Institute.  It  was  determined  that  the  mini- 
mum initial  three-year  budget  would  have  to 
be  over  $6  million.  Approximately  half  of 
that  sum,  $2.6  million,  is  now  being  granted 
to  the  Institute  by  funds  made  available 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  An  additional  $1.3 
million  has  been  committed  to  the. Ameri- 
can Film  Institute,  without  condition  or 
restolction,  by  the  seven  major  member  com- 
panies of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
American  whose  President,  Jack  Valentl,  is 
here  with  us  today,  and  without  whose  efforts 
this  grant  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  remaining  funds  are  still  to  be  raised 
by  the  American  Film  Institute  Board  of 
Ttustees  from  private,  foundation  and  cor- 
porate sources.  And  I  might  add  that  the 
Institute  will  have  to  begin  almost  im- 
mediately its  campaign  to  acquire  funds  for 
its  future  operations.  The  National  Cotincil 
on  the  Arts  hopes  to  be  able  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  the  Film  In- 
stitute in  coming  years,  but  if  this  is  to  be  a 
truly  national  effort,  then  we  must  achieve 
full  support  from  the  private  sector  as  well. 

The  American  Film  community  has  been 
anticipating  this  day  for  many  years.  We 
hope  this  InsUtute  will  become  the  world 
leader  In  its  field,  as  it  certainly  should.  The 
UzUted  States  has  the  talent  and  the  skills 
and  the  technical  expertise  to  bring  about  a 
great  new  era  of  fllmmalrlng  In  this  nation, 
and  we  believe  the  American  Film  Institute 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
potential  creative  revolution  in  the  art  of  the 
film. 

Finally,  we  should  pay  tribute  to  all  those 
people  whose  efforts  over  the  past  few  years 
have  made  this  day  possible,  especially  those 
members  of  the  Arts  Council  who  worked  so 
closely  with  the  project,  the  FUm  Advisory 


Council,  and  many  othsrs  from  the  film  com- 
moinity  who  vohxnteereA  their  time  and  serv- 
ices most  generously. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
following  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Film  Institute : 

AKKBICAN    nUC    IMSlllUIS    BOASS    OF   THUSmS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ashley,  Actress. 

Charles  Benton,  Educational  Film  Pro- 
ducer. 

Francis  Ford  Coppola,  Screen  Writer- 
Director. 

Sherrill  Corwln,  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  Theatre  Owners. 

Rev.  John  Culkln,  S.J.,  Director,  Center 
for  Communications,  Fordham  University. 

Bruce  Herschensohn,  Documentary  Film- 
maker. 

Francis  Keppel,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Oeneral  Learning  Corporation  and  former 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Mr.  Keppel 
will  join  the  AFI  Board  in  January,  1968). 

Arthur  Knight,  Film  Crltlc-Hlstorlan- 
Teacher. 

Richard  Leacock,  Filmmaker. 

Donald  H.  McGannon,  President,  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Company. 

David  Mallery,  Director  of  Studies,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

Gregory  Peck,  Actor-Producer  (Acting 
Chairman). 

William  L.  Perelra,  Architect,  Member, 
National  Coiincil  on  the  Arts. 

Arnold  Picker,  Executive  Vice  President, 
United  Artists  Corporation. 

Sidney  Poitler,  Actor,  Member,  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Historian. 

George  Seaton,  Director-Producer-Writer. 

Dan  Taradash,  Screen  Writer. 

Jack  Valentl,  President,  Motion  Plctvu-e  As- 
sociation of  America. 

Richard  F.  Walsh,  President,  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

Fred   Zinneman,   Film   Director-Producer. 

George  Stevens,  Jr.,  Director  and  Chief 
Executive  OfBcer,  American  Film  Institute 
(ex  officio) . 

Before  turning  the  conference  over  to  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Institute  Board, 
Gregcxy  Peck,  I  would  like  to  pay  him  a 
special  tribute  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  Greg  has  devoted  most 
of  the  past  year  and  $  half  to  this  effort, 
traveling  all  over  the  country,  meeting  with 
with  groups  and  Individuals,  no  matter  where 
they  might  have  been  located,  seeking  their 
advice  and  counsel  on  the  establishment  of 
this  Institute.  He  has  become  a  familiar  fig- 
ure around  our  offices,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  when  he  resumes  his  full-time  film- 
making career  later  this  month.  I.  personal- 
ly, have  known  few  men  In  my  life  for  whom 
I  have  higher  respect  uid  admiration. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mr.  Gregory 
Peck. 

Statemekt  bt  Osxgort  Pxck,  Actimo  CKAn- 
MAN.  Board  or  TatrBrxis,  American  Fzlk 

ItlBTTTVTK 

Responsive  to  the  President's  directive  to 
create  an  American  Plhn  Institute,  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  and  objectives  applicable 
to  the  concept  of  an  American  Film  Insti- 
tute were  derived  from  Congressional  legis- 
lation enacted  in  1964  and  1965  to  provide 
greater  recognition  of  the  arts  in  the  na- 
tional Interest: 

(1)  To  recognize,  assist,  encourage  and 
promote  elements  of  progress  and  scholarship 
in  film  arts  and  humanities. 

(2)  To  encoiu-age  and  support  the  growth 
of  creative  activities  and  creative  talent  in 
film  In  a  climate  of  fraedom  of  thought,  in- 
quiry, imagination  and  individual  initiative. 

(3)  To  mantain,  develop,  disseminate  and 
coordinate  the  nation's  artistic  and  cultural 
resources  in  film. 

(4)  To    foster    and    support    film,    film 


scholarship   and   teacher   training  for   film 
study  in  general  education. 

(5)  To  encourage  and  promote  greater 
public  understanding,  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  film. 

(6)  TO  encourage  and  promote  increased 
opportunities  In  film  and  to  provide  or  sup- 
port productions  and  projects  that  will  assist 
and  encourage  film  artists  to  achieve,  dem- 
onstrate and  maintain  high  standards  of 
professional  excellence. 

(7)  To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  to  support  the  publication  of  schol- 
arly works  pertaining  to  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  film  art. 

(8)  To  initiate  and  support  research  in  the 
history,  criticism,  theory  and  practice  of  film 
art  and  to  provide  or  support  other  relevant 
projects  Including  surveys,  research  and 
planning  in  film. 

(9)  To  award  fellowships  and  grants  for 
training  and  workshops  in  the  history,  crit- 
icism, theory  and  practice  of  film. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  our  research  ef- 
forts, late  in  1965,  a  committee  of  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  under 
the  direction  of  Roger  Stevens,  was  given  the 
responslbUlty  of  taking  the  initial  steps  In 
carrying  out  the  President's  directive.  The 
committee  members  began  to  gather  infor- 
mation, to  conduct  interviews  and  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  views  of  profes- 
sional film  critics  and  scholars  on  the  subject 
of  an  American  FUm  Institute,  what  It  ought 
to  be  and  ought  not  to  be,  as  expressed  in 
their  writings. 

Films  from  the  universities,  "vmdcrground" 
films,  experimental  and  educational  films 
were  viewed.  Archives  were  Inspected.  Our 
purpose  was  explained  to  the  labor  guilds,  to 
the  university  cinema  departments,  to  film 
creators,  technicians  and  administrators  In 
the  theatrical  and  non-theatrical  field. 

Early  in  1966  it  became  apparent  that  we 
were  only  scratching  the  surface  and  that  we 
would  require  the  services  of  a  professional 
research  organization  staffed  with  trained 
personnel  capable  of  assembling  a  compre- 
hensive body  of  information  from  many 
sources  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

We  wanted  everyone  to  be  heard,  or  at 
least  advocates  of  every  point  of  view  rang- 
ing from  the  purveyors  of  mass  entertain- 
ment to  the  youngest  and  newest  advocates 
of  the  film  revolution.  We  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  young  people  Interested 
in  experiment  with  content  and  form,  of 
arctilvlsts,  and  scholars  and  historians  of 
film. 

We  also  wanted  the  thinking  of  writers  and 
directors  of  theatrical  films  who  shared  our 
concern  with  excessive  commercialism, 
which,  except  for  a  handful  of  theatrical 
films  each  year,  and  some  examples  of  the 
fresh  and  Innovative  in  the  non-theatrical 
field,  has  become  so  unfortunately  IdentlQed 
with  the  American  film. 

THK    STANFORD    RKPOXT 

Accordingly  we  recommended  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  a  grant  to  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  A  $91,000  grant 
was  approved  and  the  work  began  in  Febru- 
ary of  1966.  An  advisory  council  of  16  mem- 
bers was  appointed  to  provide  the  SRI  a  re- 
source list  of  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  meet  periodically  with  the  Stanford  re- 
search group,  to  evaluate  the  findings  and 
to  advise  on  the  organization  and  funding 
of  the  Institute. 

The  Stanford  report  has  been  completed. 
It  is  essentially  a  summary  based  on  an  exten- 
sive background  of  investigation.  The  proj- 
ect working  files  which  supplement  the  re- 
port are  considered  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  formal  results  of  the  study.  In  the 
flies  are  copies  of  IntervlewB  conducted  with 
over  100  individuals  with  the  broadest  possi- 
ble range  of  interest  in  film.  Studies  were 
made  of  teaching  methods  and  various  kinds 
of  film  activity  In  eight  American  univer- 
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iiUes.  The  archival  holding,  the  functions, 
the  programming  of  film  showings  at  the 
llussum  of  Bfodem  Art,  Eastman  House  in 
Rochester,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  were 
reported  in  detail. 

Foreign  film  institutions,  18  in  all,  were 
visited  by  consultants.  Among  them  were  the 
British  Film  Institute,  the  Centro  Sperimen- 
tale  in  Rome,  the  Cinematheque  PVancaise, 
Czecboelovakian  Film  Institute,  the  Swedish 
Film  Institute,  the  Polish  State  Academy  for 
Theatre  and  Film,  the  Danish  Film  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Cinematheque  Royale  de 
Belglque. 

A  typical  report  on  these  foreign  Institu- 
tions Includes  details  on  administration,  fi- 
nancing, physical  facilities,  film  library,  pro- 
fessional training  curricula,  film  history  and 
film  aesthetics.  Finally  a  qualitative  judg- 
ment was  submitted.  All  of  this  material  is 
ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  newly  formed 
Institute.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  undertaken  in  the 
field. 

The  report  and  the  files  were  not  Intended 
for  publication,  nor  Is  the  report  Intended  to 
be  a  blue  print  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Film  Institute.  As  source  material 
we  believe  that  it  will  serve  as  an  invaluable 
guide  to  the  Director  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  report  and  the  files.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  will  be  made  available  to  students, 
teachers,  historians,  journalists  and  others, 
following  its  acceptance  by  the  full  Board  of 
Trustees  after  its  first  meeting  in  July. 

PROORAMS    TO    BX     CONSmXRXD 

At  this  meeting  a  Chairman  will  be  elected 
and  an  Executive  Committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Board  will  consider  a  priority 
list  of  action  programs  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Institute's 
existence.  Among  those  programs  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  are  the  following: 

(1)  A  series  of  fellowships,  enabling  grad- 
uates of  film  schools,  as  well  as  other  quali- 
fied young  filmmakers,  to  become  closely  as- 
sociated with  accomplished  directors 
throughout  the  making  of  a  film — from  the 
conceptual  stage  to  the  final  editing.  Fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  foreign  study,  for 
thesis  films  and  for  research  study  and  publi- 
cation win  also  be  considered. 

(2)  Commissioning  of  textbooks.  There  is 
a  need  for  comprehensive.  Imaginative  and 
Intelligently  written  textbooks  and  guides  In 
the  field  of  professional  training.  Leading 
filmmakers  in  the  theatrical  and  non-tbeatrl- 
cal  field  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  a  de- 
tailed formulation  of  cinematic  principles 
and  techniques. 

(3)  There  is  a  need  for  a  national  cata- 
logue of  all  existing  film  resources  in  this 
country.  This  would  be  a  major  program  in- 
volving the  location  and  Identification  of  im- 
portant collections  of  film  and  related  ma- 
terials. Inspection  of  much  of  this  film  will 
be  necessary.  Valuable  film  In  a  state  of  dete- 
rioration, or  in  danger  of  deterioration,  must 
be  restored.  The  Institute  does  not  plan  to 
establish  its  own  film  archives.  Rather  It  ex- 
pects to  coordinate  available  holdings  and 
to  support  the  leaders  in  this  field— the  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Eastman  House,  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences  and  others. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  system  of  film  li- 
braries or  cinematheques.  The  objective  will 
be  greatly  Increased  by  the  availability  of 
historic  and  classic  films  for  training  and 
education.  The  Institute  recognizes  the  ur- 
gency of  this  need  as  expnmaoA  in  many 
quarters  by  scholars,  students,  historians  and 
practicing  professionals. 

(6)  Establishment  of  one  or  more  Ad- 
vanced Study  Centers  to  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  young  filmmakers  to  master  their 
craft.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, in  joimng  In  this  effort  with  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  has  ex- 


pressed its  strong  interest  in  the  prospect  of 
an  advanced  conservatory  program.  W.  Mc- 
Neil Lowry,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  today:  "Our  activities  in 
the  creative  and  performing  arts  have  em- 
phasized both  the  provision  of  opportunities 
for  development  of  artists  and  artistic  di- 
rectors and  outlets  for  their  careers.  The 
American  Film  Institute  under  the  leader- 
ship announced  today  has  a  chance  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  professional  training 
In  the  art  of  film." 

Film  education  and  pre-professional  train- 
ing for  filmmakers  will  continue  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  colleges  and  universities.  To 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  academic  and 
professional  realms,  the  AFI  would  include 
at  least  one  Advanced  Study  Center  to  offer 
specallzed  training  and  experience  in  all 
types  of  films.  The  Advanced  Study  Center 
would  provide  faculties  and  staff  for  in- 
tensive professional  training  courses,  exer- 
cises in  filmmaking  under  professional  con- 
ditions and  tutelage,  and  initial  creative 
ventures  by  new  filmmakers. 

(6)  New  filmmakers  production  program. 
Plans  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
development.  At  this  stage  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Institute  expects  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  documentary  films,  experi- 
mental short  films  and  feature  films.  An 
unprecedented  method  of  financing  Is  luader 
discussion  for  productlng  films  free  of  con- 
ventional commercial  restrictions  but  in  an 
atmosphere  of  professional  and  artistic  dis- 
cipline. 

WASRDfCTON,    D.C,    TO    BX     SriX     OF     NATIONAL 
HEADQT7AKTEBS 

Washington,  D.C.  wUl  be  the  site  of  the 
national  headquarters  for  central  eidmlnls- 
tratlon,  fiscal  planning,  research,  educational 
and  International  liaison.  It  is  Intended  that 
services  and  programs  in  professional  train- 
ing, new  filmmakers  production,  archival  and 
film  library  services  will  eventually  be  estab- 
lished In  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  other 
American  cities. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
which  has  been  brought  together  to  govern 
the  Institute.  We  are  grateful  to  these  ac- 
complished people  for  agreeing  to  serve,  for 
lending  their  talents,  their  time  and  their 
judgment  to  the  work  of  the  InsUtute.  I  feel 
that  I  may  speak  for  all  of  the  Trustees  today, 
and  simply  say — "We  Intend  to  carry  out  the 
President's  directive  and  we  regard  the  crea- 
tion of  the  American  Flm  Institute  as  a 
public  trust." 

We  are  grateful  to  Roger  Stevens,  a  theatre 
man  who  has  fathered  a  film  institute. 

We  acknowledge  and  are  appreciative  of 
the  significant  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Its  talented  and  vigorous  President, 
Jack  Valentl,  the  Association's  member  com- 
panies have  conmiitted  $1.3  million  over  a 
three  year  period  to  development  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  launching  of  its  initial  action 
programs. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  George  Stevens,  Jr.,  as  the  Director, 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  American 
Film  Institute. 

By  attracUng  to  the  USIA  productions  a 
mixture  of  previously  unknown  young  film- 
making talents  and  recognized  leaders  In 
the  documentary  field,  George  Stevens,  Jr., 
created  a  climate  for  a  new  forward  move- 
ment In  the  American  dociunentary  tradi- 
tion. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  said  that  "the  stamp  of 
Stevens'  creative  imagination  and  vigor  has 
revolutionized  the  character  and  quality  of 
motion  pictures  produced  by  the  USIA." 

The  Trustees  of  the  AFI  are  confident  that 
the  same  qualities  of  youth,  vigor  and  crea- 
tive imagination  will  characterize  the  lead- 
ership Mr.  Stevens  will  bring  to  the  AFI,  and 
indeed  will  characterize  the  Institute  itself. 


In  a  letter  to  Roger  Stevens.  President 
Johnson  had  tills  to  say  about  0«orge  Stev- 
ens, Jr.,  as  the  Director  of  the  Institute: 
"In  five  years  of  public  service.  George  Stev- 
ens, Jr.,  gave  a  new  vision  and  excellence 
to  government  filmmaking  as  Director  of  the 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Service  MX 
the  USIA.  I  a-i  confident  that  he  will  provide 
distinguished  leadership  for  this  new  ven- 
ture." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Qeoige  Stev- 
ens, Jr. 

HntABKB     OF     OXORQK     SXXVXNS,     JR.,     ON     Hn 

Affozntmznt  as  DnuccTOS  or  thb  Am^ucan 

Fn.M  INBIITUTX 

I  am  honored  and  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  challenge  of  undertaking  this 
venture. 

Asked  why  I  chose  to  get  involved  in  this 
kind  of  enterprise,  the  best  answer  I  could 
supply  was — "because  It  isn't  there." 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  projected 
image  is  central  to  American  lives  today.  And 
there  are  those  who  can  supply  the  figures. 
A  high  school  graduate  in  the  United  States 
has  seen  600  films  and  15,(X)0  hours  of  tele- 
vision. Tttls  compares  with  the  10.800  houn 
he  has  spent  In  the  classroom.  No  doubt  this 
is  why  Marshall  McCluhan  describee  school 
as — just  an  interruption  of  a  child's  edu- 
cation. 

There  Is  little  question  that  today  this 
"projected  image"  is  central  to  the  quality 
of  American  life,  or  lack  of  it.  At  the  heart 
of  the  American  Film  Institute's  pvirpoee 
is  a  concern  for  the  substance  and  style  of 
those  thousands  of  hours  which  are  devoted 
to  the  witness  of  moving  Images. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  be  casual 
about  the  training  of  the  men  and  women 
who  will  create  those  combinations  of  sight 
and  sound  which  will  preoccupy  children 
more  than  schools  and  adults  far  more  than 
books.  Neither  can  we  continue  to  be  casual 
about  giving  the  young,  who  will  form  to- 
morrows audiences,  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop appreciation  and  taste  for  what  is 
good  In  cinema,  as  we  do  in  painting,  lit- 
erature and  music. 

And  central  to  the  education  of  filmmakers 
and  film  audiences  Is  access  to  the  great 
works,  most  of  which  are  presently  unavail- 
able to  teachers  and  students,  and  much  of 
which — America's  precious  film  heritage— Is 
slowly  turning  to  dust  In  vaults  and  cup- 
boards across  the  country.  We  will  address 
ourselves  to  overcoming  the  problems  which 
make  these  works  unavailable. 

And,  let's  face  It,  the  art  of  motion  pic- 
ture in  America  has  seen  better  times.  The 
American  Film  Institute  will  be  concerned 
with  assuring  the  continuity  of  the  proud 
tradition  of  the  films  which  was  born  in  this 
country  in  this  centtiry. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  access  to 
training  and  a  greater  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment will  confirm  what  we  all  know — 
that  the  United  States  has  the  human  and 
economic  resources  to  provide  world  leader- 
ship in  the  art  of  filmmaking. 

I  would  like  the  American  Film  Institute 
to  be  a  harbor  for  many  points  of  view,  and 
a  rallying  point  for  people  with  new  Ideas 
and  the  energy  and  determination  to  see 
them  achieved.  And,  I  would  like  this  oor- 
Ix>ratlon  to  be  a  source  of  hope— sorely 
needed  hope  which  can  inspire  young  people 
to  pursue  this  Incredibly  difficult  art  know- 
ing ttiat  there  is  someplace  where  the  name 
of  the  game  is  taking  chances,  and  there  U 
one  place  where  the  balance  sheet  is  read 
In  terms  of  art,  not  commerce,  by  a  board 
of  directors  whose  accomplishment  will  Xm 
measured  in  terms  of  progress,  not  profits. 

So,  we  begin  today  with  a  signal  of  hope 
to  those  who  would  join  us  in  our  purpose. 
And  It  is  our  own  hope  that  when  it  grows 
up,  America's  Film  Institute  will  be,  aa  U 
should  be,  the  best  in  the  world. 
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BXOOBAFKT    OF    acOBOX    STXTXHB.    JX. 

George  Stevens,  Jr.  was  bom  In  toe  An- 
geles, C&Ilfomla  on  April  3,  1932.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  Scbool  In  North  Holly- 
wood tn  1949  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  from  Occidental  College  In  1953.  In 
1964  Iilr.  Stevens  was  assigned  to  active  duty 
as  an  officer  In  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
He  left  the  service  In  1956  as  a  First 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Stevens  began  his  career  In  films  dur- 
ing college  as  an  assistant  to  his  father, 
Oeorge  Stevens,  on  "A  Place  In  the  Sun"  and 
"Shane".  Following  service  In  the  military 
he  worked  as  an  assistant  to  Jack  Webb  who 
gave  him  his  first  directing  opportunity  In 
1967.  During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Stevens 
directed  a  number  of  television  shows  In- 
cluding Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents  and  Peter 
Gunn. 

In  1958  he  worked  at  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  as  Associate  Producer  of  "The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank"  and  also  directed  the  location 
segments  of  that  film. 

In  1962  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow  se- 
lected Mr.  Stevens  to  head  the  motion  pic- 
ture division  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  He  served  in  this  position 
(Which  In  1965  was  reorganized  to  include 
USIA's  television  c^eratlons)    until   1967. 

In  this  Job  he  was  responsible  for  USIA's 
worldwide  film  program  which  Included  an- 
nual production  of  some  300  documentary 
motion  plctxires  and  106  hours  of  television 
programing  for  dUtnbutlon  in  106  foreign 
countries.  Murrow  cited  Mr.  Stevens  for  hav- 
ing "revolutionized  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  motion  pictures  produced  by  USIA." 
Many  young  filmmakers  were  attracted  to 
the  Agency's  activities  and  USIA's  filmmak- 
ing was  widely  credited  with  a  new  excellence 
and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Stevens'  office  served  as  the  govern- 
ment's point  of  contact  for  International 
film  activities.  He  also  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegations  to  the  1963 
and  1965  Moscow  Film  Festivals. 

In  1965  he  married  Elizabeth  Guest  Con- 
don. They  have  two  children — her  daughter 
Caroline  aged  8.  and  their  son  Michael  Mur. 
row  Stevens,  six  months. 

OHGANIZATIOM8 

Directors  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

Academy  of  Motion  Plctiure  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Board  of  Governors  of  Film  Industry 
Workshops,  Inc. 

Society  of  Clnematologlsts. 

National  Student  Association  Student  Film 
Advisory  Board. 

Program  Committee — John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  Performing  Arts. 

Vice  Chairman — ^Friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Federal  City  Club.  Washington,  D.C. 

HONORS 

Selected  as  One  of  the  Ten  Outstanding 
Toung  Men  in  the  United  States  by  Na. 
tlonal  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce — 1964. 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  Award  as  One  of  the 
Ten  Outstanding  Toung  Men  in  the  Federal 
Government — 1963 . 

AWARDS  TO  USU  FILMS 

1964:  Academy  Award  for  Best  Docu- 
mentary Nine  From  Little  Bock  (director, 
Charles  Guggenheim) . 

1966:  IFIDA  Award  Best  Documentary  Fea- 
ture John  F.  Kennedy:  Years  of  Lightninn, 
Day  of  Drums  (director,  Bruce  Herschen- 
■ohn). 

1966:  One  of  the  Ten  Best  Films  of  the 
Tear— National  Board  of  Review  John  F. 
Kennedy:  Years  of  LigMninu,  Day  of  Drums. 

1963:  Academy  Award  Nomination  Best 
Documentary  The  Five  Cities  of  June  (di- 
rector, Bruce  Herschensohn) . 

1966:  Academy  Award  Nomination  Beet 
Documentary  Cowboy  (directors,  Michael 
Ahnmnann,  Gary  Schlooaar) . 

1964:    First   Prize    Documentary   Festival 


Bilbao,  Spain  The  March  (director,  James 
Blue) . 

1966:  First  Prize  Cannes  Youth  Festival 
The  March. 

1966:  First  Prize  Netherlands  Film  Festival 
The  March. 

1963:  First  Prize  for  Human  Relations 
Venice  Documentary  Festival  The  School  at 
Rincon  Santo  (director,  James  Blue). 

1963 :  Lion  of  St.  Mark  Venice  Documentary 
Festival  Letter  from  Colombia  (director, 
James  Blue). 

1966 :  Second  Prize  Berlin  Agricultural  Fes- 
tival Beyond  This  Winter's  Wheat  (director, 
Carroll  Ballard) . 

1965:  First  Prize  American  Film  Festival 
Night  of  the  Dragon  (director,  Richard 
Heffron) . 

1965:  Grand  Prize  Parts  Festival  of  Archi- 
tecture Architecture  USA  (director,  Tlbor 
Hlrsch). 

1966:  Special  Jury  Award  Mannheim  Festi- 
val Destination  J»f  an  (director,  Morton 
HeiUg) . 

1966:  Golden  Gate  Award  San  Francisco 
Festival  Nine  From  Little  Rock. 

Statkmknt  bt  McGeorgb  Bundy,  Presiscnt, 

THE    FORO    POUNDATIOM,    UPON     ANNOUNCB- 

MENT  or  THE  Formation  or  the  American 

Film  iNSTiTcm 

The  Ford  FoimdaUon  Is  glad  to  make  the 
support  of  the  American  Film  Institute  a  part 
of  Its  extensive  activities  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts.  In  other  countries  national 
film  institutes  are  generally  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  Stetes  it  is  fltUng 
that  such  an  institute  Is  launched  with  the 
support  of  both  public  and  private  funds — 
foundation,  corporate,  and  individual.  It  Is 
also  fitting  that  the  American  Film  Institute 
Is  a  private,  non-proflt  corporation  even 
though  relying  In  such  significant  part  on 
government  funds.  The  Ford  Foundation  Is 
confident  that  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Peck 
and  his  group  and  of  Mr.  Stevens  will  make 
the  American  Film  Institute  of  real  signifi- 
cance In  the  continuing  development  of  film 
as  an  art. 


Background  on  ths  American  Film 

iNb'l'lTUTE 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  (September  29) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  President  John- 
son said:  "We  will  create  an  American  Film 
Institute,  bringing  together  leading  artists 
of  the  film  industry,  outstanding  eaucators, 
and  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
pursue  this  20th  Century  art  form  as  their 
life's  work." 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  retained 
Stanford  Research  Institute  (SRI)  to  assist 
In  defining  the  functions  of  the  proposed  In- 
stitute. Approximately  100  organizations  and 
Individuals  with  a  wide  variety  of  knowledge 
of  film  production,  education  and  archives 
were  interviewed  In  the  United  States  by  SRI. 
Surveys  were  made  of  film  activities  at  11 
American  universities  and  SRI  consultants 
visited  18  foreign  film  Institutions. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  ap- 
pointed a  film  Advisory  Council  of  16  mem- 
bers with  Gregory  Peck  as  Chairman  to  assist 
In  evaluating  the  SRI  findings  and  to  advise 
on  the  fvmdlng  and  final  plans  for  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Film  Institute. 
organization 

The  American  FUm  Institute  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a  non-profit,  non-government 
corporation  with  administrative  headquar- 
ters In  Washington.  D.C.  Created  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  it  wUl  derive  its  resources 
from  both  private  and  public  funds.  It  will 
be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  22 
members  including  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  Board. 

prmpoSK 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  will  be  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  progress  In  the  film 
art. 


The  creation  of  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute Is  based  on  the  awareness  that  film 
In  all  Its  forms  is  central  to  American  life 
today,  and  that  there  Is  a  clear  and  pressing 
need  for  encouragement,  assistance  and  lead- 
ership m  many  facets  of  this  nation's  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  film.  The  founders  of 
the  American  Film  Institute  have  considered 
the  motion  picture  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  term — the  moving  image  and  its  asso- 
ciated sound,  whether  it  is  projected  in  a 
theatre,  classroom,  museum  or  transmitted 
electronically  on  television. 

The  American  Film  Institute  intends  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  and  point  of  focus  and 
coordination  for  the  many  Institutions  and 
Individuals  who  are  anxious  to  share  its  pur- 
pose. 

PROGRAM 

Initial  funding  will  permit  the  American 
Film  Institute  to  chart  its  path  and  take  the 
first  necessary  steps.  The  Institute  will  be 
able  to  support  only  a  few,  and  those  only 
In  part,  of  the  many  worthwhile  and  urgent 
needs  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Film  Advisory  CoimcU  during  their  extensive 
Investigations.  The  Institute  will  concentrate 
essentially  in  the  following  areas  of  endeavor: 

( 1 )  Filmmaker  training 

(2)  Film  education 

(3)  Film  production 

(4)  Preservation  and  cataloging  of  films 

(5)  Publications 

(1)  The  training  of  filmmakers  will  focus 
on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Centers 
of  Advanced  Film  Study.  The  Center  is  In- 
tended to  bridge  the  gap  between  scholarship 
and  practice.  It  will  appeal  primarily  to  the 
college  or  university  graduate  who  has  ex- 
celled In  filmmaking  study,  but  has  not  found 
a  ready  avenue  into  the  type  of  filmmaking 
he  wishes  to  pursue  as  a  career. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute will  act  as  an  ally  and  supporting  arm 
for  existing  filmmaker  training  activities.  The 
Advisory  Council  concluded  that  diversity  Is 
of  prime  importance,  and  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  independent  and  varied  film 
schools  at  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  considered  essential,  since  only  In  this 
way  will  prospective  film  students  be  offered 
the  widest  choice. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  first  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Film  Studies  will  be  developed  by  the 
Institute  staff. 

(2)  Film  Education  refers  to  the  study, 
on  the  part  of  students  and  teachers,  of  film 
as  an  art  form,  with  its  own  aesthetics,  his- 
tory and  techniques.  The  American  Film  In- 
stitute will  explore  ways  in  which  it  will  be 
able  to  assist  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  this  activity  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Production.  EUnpbasis  of  the  Institute's 
production  will  be  on  the  development  of  new 
American  filmmakers.  This  will  Include  doc- 
lunentary  production,  experimental  short 
films  and  projects  undertaken  at  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  Centers.  The  Institute  also  ex- 
pects to  engage  In  feature  production  with 
the  emphasis  on  films  by  filmmakers  of 
ability  who  have  not  found  an  opportunity 
to  make  feature  films  within  the  existing 
commercial  and  financial  structure. 

(4)  Preeervatlon  and  cataloguing  of  films 
is  a  task  which  Uee  at  the  heart  of  the  Film 
Institute's  purpose.  It  is  as  important  to 
conserve  as  to  create,  and  the  founders  wish 
emphatically  to  bring  attention,  as  others 
have  before,  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
this  Nation's  film  heritage.  This  is  a  complex 
task  and  the  American  Film  Institute  ex- 
p>ects  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  coordina- 
tion and  leadership,  and  will  work  with  sev- 
eral organizations  which  are  already  involved 
In  the  field  and  will  seek  the  cooperation  of 
America's  eminent  archivists.  The  American 
Film  Institute  does  not  expect  to  create  Its 
own  archives;  rather.  It  will  be  prepared  to 
coordinate  and  stimulate  the  activities  of 
regional  and  private  Institutions. 
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The  work  In  this  area  will  have  a  most 
Important  bearing  on  Filmmaker  Training 
and  Film  Education,  both  of  which  depend 
upon  the  study  of  great  works  of  the  past 
for  the  learning  process. 

(5)  In  concert  with  the  four  major  cate- 
gories listed  above,  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute win  be  prepared  to  undertake  related 
research  and  publication  activities. 

rONDING 

The  American  Film  Institute  is  being 
funded  by  public  and  private  monies.  It  will 
operate  on  an  initial  three-year  budget  of 
15.2  million.  Three-quarters  of  that  amount 
($3.9  million)  Is  already  in  hand  or  com- 
mitted to  the  Institute.  The  remaining  funds 
are  to  be  raised  by  the  Board  from  private, 
foundation  and  corporate  sources. 

(2.6  million  is  being  made  available  to  the 
Institute  by  the  National  E^dovrment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 


Statement  Bt  W.  McNeil  Lowrt.  or  The 
Ford  Foundation 

The  Ford  Foundation,  Joining  in  this  effort 
with  the  National  Endowment,  is  providing 
(1.3  million  to  the  American  Film  Institute 
as  partial  support  of  tls  operations  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  Ford  Foundation's 
funds  will  help  support  the  training  activities 
of  the  Institute  and  thus  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities of  potentially  talented  young  film- 
makers to  master  their  craft. 

"Since  Its  first  activity  in  the  art  of  the 
film  represented  by  awards  to  young  fllm- 
maliers  In  1964,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
been  interested  In  the  prospect  of  an  ad- 
vanced conservatory  training  program,"  W. 
McNeil  Lowry,  a  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  stoday.  "Our  activities  In 
the  creative  and  performing  arts  have  em- 
phasized both  the  provision  of  opportunities 
for  development  of  artists  and  artistic  direc- 
tors and  outlets  for  their  careers.  The  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute  under  the  leadership  an- 
nounced today  has  a  chance  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  professional  training  in  the 
art  of  film." 

An  additional  $1.3  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Institute  by  the  seven  member 
companies  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America  (Columbia.  Metro-Ooldwyn- 
Mayer.  Paramount.  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 
United  Artists.  Universal  and  Warner  Bros.). 

Statement  or  Jack  Valenti 
Jack  Valenti.  President  of  the  Association, 
Issued  the  following  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  MPAA : 

"The  member  companies  of  the  Association 
believe  It  is  In  the  urgent  long  range  Interest 
of  the  motion  picture  for  the  Institute  to  be 
born.  It  Is  important  to  encourage  and  train 
talented  young  filmmakers,  upgrade  and  aid 
the  educational  work  In  film  being  carried 
out  by  American  colleges  and  universities, 
and  to  focus  attention  on  Important  film 
archival  work.  The  endurance  of  excellence 
In  motion  plctiu-es  will  be  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  the  American  Film  Institute.  In  this 
aim.  the  entire  motion  picture  Industry  Is 
eager  to  Join." 


WELCOME  POSTAL  SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pipper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  placed  upon 
public  servants  and  especially  the  postal 
supervisor,  have  increased  enormously  in 


recent  years,  and  with  them,  the  need 
to  revest  the  classification  system  and 
salary  scale. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  and  honored 
to  welcome  the  postal  supervisors  from 
many  of  the  States  who  are  convening 
here  in  Washington  this  week.  They,  of 
course,  are  here  to  press  for  more  ade- 
quate legislation  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice. I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
objectives  encompassed  in  both  HJR. 
3383  and  HJl.  4531.  I  have  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  H.R.  6992,  in  recognition 
of  that  need.  It  Includes  a  redefinition  of 
positions  in  various  salary  levels  includ- 
ing functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities, 
and  organizational  relationships,  as  well 
as  a  revision  of  basic  comf>ensation  for 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service, 
rural  carrier,  and  fourth-class  office 
schedules.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
determination  of  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  subject  to  the 
above  schedules  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

The  postal  service  performs  a  vital 
function,  and  this  legislation  recognizes 
the  need  to  update  classifications  and 
salaries  to  fit  new  conditions  and  to  re- 
ward postal  employees  for  their  faithful 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  welcome  my 
friends  and  wish  them  well  in  their  ob- 
jective for  more  adequate  legislation.  I 
also  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  enact  this  needed  legislation  at  an 
early  date. 

WATER  DISTRIBUTION  PROBLEM  IN 
NORTH  JERSEY 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  note  that  last  week  3 
months  of  negotiations  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  distribution  of  water  to  11 
north  Jersey  communities  was  success- 
fully concluded.  ITiis  was  an  exhaustive 
and  complex  task,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
tribute  to  the  capability  and  dedication 
of  the  participants  that  a  solution  was 
found.  A  fine  editorial  in  the  Nutley  Sun 
of  June  1,  1967,  discusses  the  role  of  New 
Jersey's  outstanding  commissioner  of 
conservation  and  economic  develop- 
ment, Robert  A.  Roe,  and  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. I  was  pleased  that  it  also  notes 
the  fine  and  effective  effort  of  Newark's 
corporation  counsel,  Normal  Schiff.  The 
successful  resolution  of  this  difficult 
problem  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
conflicting  interests  can  be  brought  into 
harmony  when  there  is  knowledge,  per- 
severance, and  a  genuine  desire  to  seek  a 
solution. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bob  Roe — A-l   Negotiator 

For  the  past  three  months  Commissioner 
Robert  Roe,  chief  of  New  Jersey's  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development, 


has  been  engaged  In  an  endless  effort  to 
negotiate  differences  between  eleven  New 
Jersey  communlUee  and  the  North  Jersey 
District  Water  Supply  Commission.  The  dis- 
pute arose  over  the  Water  Commission's  pro- 
posed construction  of  a  33-mlle  pipe  line 
necessary  to  deliver  water  to  northern  Jersey 
from  the  Hunterdon  County-based  Round 
Valley-Spruce  Run  reservoirs.  The  chief 
objector  to  the  Water  Commission's  project 
was  the  City  of  Newark,  whose  city-wide 
water  distribution  system  must  be  utilized 
In  order  to  distribute  the  water  to  suburban 
Essex  County  commumtles,  once  It  was 
brought  to  Newark's  southwest  boundaries. 

There  were  problems  all  over  the  lot. 
Virtually  aU  of  the  seven  Essex  communities 
had  different  confilcts  with  Newark.  Elizabeth 
and  Bayonne  had  their  ideas  as  to  how  water 
should  be  delivered  to  their  commumtles. 
The  Water  Commission,  working  under  leg- 
islative edict,  was  unable  to  argue  Newark 
out  of  Its  objections.  As  a  result,  legal  action 
was  instituted  by  the  Water  Commission 
against  Newark. 

Fearing  that  a  legal  dispute  would  unnec- 
essarily prolong  the  construction  of  a  vitally 
needed  public  project.  Governor  Richard  J. 
Hughes  requested  the  New  Jersey  Water  Re- 
sources Council  (the  state  agency  empowered 
to  allocate  water  supplies)  to  hold  public 
hearings  so  that  the  imderlylng  facts  of  the 
dispute  would  be  placed  on  the  public  record, 
and  from  such  an  airing  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment might  result. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Schwartz,  the  Water  Resources 
Council  opened  public  hearings  three  months 
ago.  Participating  in  the  hearings  as  co- 
chairman,  was  Commissioner  Robert  Roe. 
As  a  result  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Schwartz  and  Bob  Roe,  the  parties  of  interest 
conferred  day  after  day  with  some  sessions 
terminating  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  times  almost  everyone  associated  with 
the  negotiating  endeavor  hopelessly  looked 
to  the  inevitable  court  clash.  Largely  due  to 
the  adroit  and  skUlful  negotiating  talent 
of  Bob  Roe,  the  pieces  fell  into  place. 

Last  week  Governor  Hughes  put  the  final 
touch  to  a  happy  ending  by  assuring  the 
Water  Commission  and  the  eleven  commum- 
tles Involved  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  guarantee  the  $260,000  engineering  cost 
of  a  feasibility  study  currently  under  way. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  foregoing 
negotiations  it  is  only  fair  to  place  on  the 
public  record  the  substantial  contributions 
of  the  attorneys  Involved.  In  Its  comer  the 
City  of  Newark  had  Norman  Schiff,  one  of 
New  Jersey's  ablest  attorneys.  The  Water 
Commission  had  in  its  corner  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  knowledgeable  water  attorneys, 
Oscar  WUensky,  Its  chief  counsel. 

Schiff  proved  to  be  a  real  champion,  fight- 
ing for  the  interests  of  the  city  he  represents. 
Wllensky's  encyclopedical  knowledge  of  New 
Jersey's  water  problems  and  resources  bene- 
fited not  only  the  commission  he  served,  but 
aU  the  participating  commumtles  as  well. 

We  knew  Bob  Roe  was  a  talented,  dedicated, 
pubUc  servant.  Just  how  deep  his  dedlcatloa 
la — how  keen  and  Ingenious  he  Is — we  dldnt 
luiow  untU  now. 

When  futvire  state  historians  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  successful  solutions  to  New 
Jersey's  water  shortage  problems  In  the  last 
half  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  a  major  share 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  Bob  Roe. 

As  a  member  of  the  state's  North  Jersey 
District  Water  Supply  Commission  the 
undersigned  is  able  to  make  the  above  obser- 
vations from  personal  participation  In  the 
negotiations. 

F.  A.  O. 


THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.    J^)eaker,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  West  THislnia  [Mr.  Hkchlxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcors  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:aker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iueet  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Sir.  BECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
^Tealcer.  as  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
recent  VISTA  graduation  program  at 
Jackson's  Mill,  W.  Va..  the  Hcxiorable 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, offered  advice  that  should  have 
meaning  not  only  to  the  volunteers  in 
service  to  America  but  to  xis  all. 

Oovemor  Smith  stressed  that  those 
Involved  in  the  Nation's  strategy  against 
poverty  must  demonstrate  leadership, 
understanding,  patience,  a  willingness  to 
work  with  others  and,  above  all  perhaps, 
a  recognition  of  the  circumstances  and 
customs  of  those  who  are  poor. 

Oovemor  Smith  was  speaking  spe- 
dflcally  to  the  VISTA 's  completing  their 
training  at  Jackson's  Mill  but  his  words 
have  importance  for  us  all — for  each  of 
us  has  a  responsibility  to  fulfill  in  com- 
bating poverty. 

For  that  reason  I  include  his  thought- 
ful remarks  at  this  p<dnt  in  the  Record: 

six  weelu  ago,  you  began  your  training  to 
prepare  for  your  work  In  Appalachla. 

Tou  tiave  already  begun  to  experience  some 
of  the  deprlvatlonB  peculiar  to  thlB  tedious 
work. 

But  dont  be  misled  into  thinking  tliat 
these  weeks  of  training  In  the  field  and  else- 
where have  Initiated  you  Into  every  problem 
that  you  will  encoxinter. 

In  your  field  work,  you  have  only  witnessed 
some  of  the  substandard  conditions  of  pov- 
erty. 

Tou  will  witness  more. 

The  more  you  witness,  the  more  disap- 
pointed you  wlU  become. 

But  this  much  Is  certain:  the  degree  of 
your  success  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
degree  that  you  listen  to  the  people  with 
whom  you're  working — the  people  you're  try- 
ing to  help. 

To  ductus  with  them — from  their  point  of 
view — is  the  keynote  to  thU  inter-personal 
relationship. 

If  you  have  not  already,  you  will  begin  to 
discover  that  the  deprived  person  of  Appa- 
lachia  Is  a  secluded  person — secluded  izcan 
the  mainstream  of  America,  secluded  from 
the  urban  sprawl,  secluded  from  middle-class 
accomplishments.  This  person  is  a  living 
reality  of  an  American  paradox  where  wealth 
liaa  produced  poverty. 

Each  of  you  Is  confronted  with  producing 
a  cUmate  in  which  a  person  may  realize  his 
capabllltlea  .  .  .  whatever  they  may  be. 

Each  of  you  is  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  helping  this  person  secure  an  education 
where  he  can  learn  a  skill. 

And  each  of  you  must  face  yo\ir  oum  inade- 
quacies before  you  can  even  begin  to  under- 
stand the  other  person  in  his  Isolation,  In 
his  poor  education,  in  his  inadequate  nutri- 
tion, and  in  his  poor  housing. 

All  of  these  depressing  circumstances  are 
Inter-related  with  that  which  makes  poverty 
persist. 

Above  aU,  however,  I  urge  you  to  learn  the 
latDS  of  the  land  in  which  you  work,  and  the 
ouatoms  of  the  pe<^le. 

You  should  be  aware  of  local  ordinances, 
before  you  attempt  to  change  something  that 
would  get  you  an  uncomfortable  position 
with  the  law. 

And  this  has  happened  in  the  past. 

The  people  In  the  communities  In  which 
you  work  must  be  viewed  as  your  friends. 

Too  often,  the  assumption  is  automatically 


made  that  local  government  offlcals  are  al- 
ways against  you. 

If  you  take  the  tlm«  to  talk  with  them, 
I  think  you  wUl  find  this  Is  not  the  case, 
because  remember — their  Job  is  to  make  the 
area  progress,  too. 

And  I  call  on  you  to  set  an  example — ^in 
your  habits,  in  your  attitudes  and  in  your 
grooming  .  .  .  because  the  people  will  be 
looking  to  you  for  Just  that — an  example. 

They  anticipate  that  you  will  be  a  leader. 

And  If  you  faU  to  set  the  right  example, 
then  you're  bound  to  encounter  a  great  deal 
of  opposition,  springing  from  persoruil  faults, 
against  a  program  that  Is  really  worthwhile. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  which 
confront  you  and  tbey  need  radical  new  con- 
cepts and  approaches. 

If  you  bring  to  this  challenge  your  energies 
and  efforts,  then  many  of  these  distressing 
problems  can  begin  to  be  solved. 

In  so  doing,  take  into  account  that  local 
initiative  and  locaZ  resources  should  be  uti- 
lized In  dealing  with  these  problems. 

We  on  the  State  level  pledge  you  our  coop- 
eration In  dealing  with  these  problems.  In 
conjunction  with  federal  and  county  govern- 
ments. 

But  even  uHth  all  these  efforts,  be  also 
aware  that  progress  will  be  slow  and  that  you 
are  dealing  with  a  social  disease  for  which 
no  one  has  yet  devised  the  ultimate  cure. 


DESERVES  UNANIMOUS  SUPPORT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monacan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcorj)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10226  which  provides 
additional  mailing  privileges  for  mem- 
bers of  the  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  and  pro- 
vides surface  rates  on  airlift  mall  for 
certain  parcels  that  are  mailed  at  or 
addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post  of- 
fice within  the  United  States  or  overseas. 

The  House  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  report  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  would  be  approxi- 
mately $6.5  million  annually.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  beneficial  im- 
pact free  mailing  privileges  will  have  on 
the  morale  of  overseas  or  hospitalized 
GI's. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  the  financial 
burden  faced  by  parents  who  want  to 
send  parcels  to  their  sons  in  the  mili- 
tary as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  this  time  of  conflict  all  over  the 
world,  when  American  boys  are  carrying 
the  burden  of  trsring  to  preserve  peace, 
anything  we  can  do  to  lighten  this  bur- 
den we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  do. 
The  liberalization  of  mailing  privileges 
of  members  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas is  no  more  than  a  token  Illustration 
of  our  confidence  in  them,  our  respect 
for  their  commitment,  and  our  apprecia- 
tion for  their  sacrifices. 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  BETTER  WAY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cttilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  fine  newspapers  in  my  district 
the  Elkhom  Independent,  carried  an  edi- 
torial recently  which  points  up  a  much- 
debated  dilemma  facing  this  Nation,  the 
problem  of  finding  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  disputes  between  management  and 
labor  without  infringing  upon  the  rights 
of  either. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walt  Sands,  of 
Elkhom,  Wis.,  who  very  kindly  brought 
this  editorial  to  my  attention,  I  respect- 
fully place  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

THXBS    MT7BT    BB    a    BetTXS    WaT 

There  must  be  a  better  way  of  settling 
labor-management  disputes  than  by  the 
present  methods  which  bring  suffering  and 
hardship  to  innocent  people  as  well  as  those 
directly  involved. 

If  organized  tradesmen  could  put  the  pres- 
sure on  the  employer  without  affecting  other 
trades,  businesses  and  the  public,  it  would 
be  fine,  but  life  Is  so  complicated  these  days 
that  almost  any  work  stoppage  shuts  down 
plants  which  use  the  product  In  their  manu- 
facturing, and  are  forced  to  cloee  and  lay 
off  employees.  Once  the  chain  reaction  has 
set  In,  everyone  Is  eventually  affected.  Work 
stoppage  that  affects  war  production  Is  espe- 
daUy  disastrous  because  the  man  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  the  American  serviceman  in 
Vietnam,  cannot  stand  a  shortage  in  what 
he  needs. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  ftindamental  and 
unquestioned.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
sometimes  each  strike  will  be  settled.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  It  Is  necessary  to  cause  all 
this  hardship  while  reaching  a  decision. 
There  must  be  a  better  way  that  would  be 
welcomed  by  labor,  management  and  the 
pubUc.  The  best  minds  in  America  should  be 
at  work  on  a  solution  to  this  problem. 


IP  THIS  BE  HERESY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  president  of  Belolt 
College.  Dr.  Miller  Upton,  recently  ad- 
dressed an  honors  convocation  at  Rlpon 
College  in  Wisconsin.  His  thought- 
provoking  comments  on  this  occasion 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  submit  Dr.  Upton's  remarks  to  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ip  This  Be  Hexxst 
(By  Miller  Upton) 

I  am  truly  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
apeak  to  you  on  your  Honors  Day.  But  to 
honor  you,  I  must  first  honor  myself  by 
being  honest  with  you.  To  honor  you  fully, 
Z  feel  I  must  say  things  to  you  which  much 
of  ova  society  today,  apparently,  would  In- 
dict as  dishonorable.  To  honor  you  properly, 
I  feel  I  must  say  things  which  are  seldom 
said  these  days — the  "lumientlonables" 
within  a  framework  of  thinking  that  has 
become  so  deeply  established  and  pervasive 
that  they  resound  with  the  tremor  of  heresy. 

For,  you  see,  I  have  Just  about  reached 
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the  end  of  my  tolerance  for  the  way  our 
society  at  the  present  time  sems  to  have 
■ympathetlc  concern  only  for  the  misfit,  the 
pervert,  the  drug  addict,  the  drifter,  the 
ne'er-do-well,  the  maladjusted,  the  chronic 
erlininal,  the  underachlever,  the  loser— in 
general,  the  underdog.  It  seems  to  me  we 
bave  lost  touch  with  reaUty  and  become 
warped  in  our  attachments,  U  not  in  fact 
psychotic. 

In  short,  I  feel  It  Is  time  for  someone  like 
me  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog  I"  I'm  for  the  achiever — the  one  who  sets 
out  to  do  something  and  does  it;  the  one 
who  recognizes  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them;  the  one  who  Is  successful  at  his  im- 
mediate task  because  be  la  not  worrying 
about  someone  else's  fallings;  the  one  who 
doesnt  consider  it  "square"  to  be  constantly 
looking  for  more  to  do.  who  Isnt  always  ra- 
tionalizing why  be  shouldn't  be  doing  what 
be  is  doing;  the  one,  In  short,  who  carries 
the  work  of  bis  part  of  the  world  squarely 
on  his  shoulders.  Not  the  wealthy,  neces- 
sarily, not  the  ones  In  authority,  neceeaarUy, 
not  the  gifted,  necessarily — Just  the  doer, 
the  achiever — ^regardless  of  his  status,  his 
(^ulence,  his  native  endowment. 

We  are  not  bom  equal;  we  are  born  un- 
equal. And  the  talented  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  their  talsnts  than  the  under- 
privileged for  their  plight.  The  measure  of 
each  should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his  In- 
herited position.  No  one  should  be  damned  by 
the  envlroimiental  condition  of  his  life— 
whether  It  be  privileged  or  imderprlvlleged. 

I  triist  It  Is  sufficiently  clear  by  this  time 
why  I  am  so  honored  and  so  pleased  to  be 
invited  to  speak  at  this  honors  convocation. 
This  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  ceremoniee 
where  the  achiever  is  honored.  It  Is  a  dying 
fashion  to  pay  respect  to  those  who  achieve — 
who  really  "have  It" — to  use  the  vernacular. 
This  Is  the  day  when  the  fashion  Is  to  be  for 
the  underdog.  The  attitude  Is  being  devel- 
oped that  if  you  really  want  people  to  care  for 
you  (and  who  doesnt),  don't  be  successful, 
be  a  misfit,  a  loser,  a  victim  of  one's  environ- 
ment. 

Right  here  and  right  now  It's  different, 
though.  This  Is  an  occasion  to  honor  the  suc- 
cessful— to  say  It  Is  better  to  win  than  to 
lose,  better  to  receive  an  A  than  a  C,  that 
class  rank  is  meaningful,  that  those  who 
have  developed  the  pattern  of  achieving  In 
college  will  go  on  achieving  out  of  college, 
and  because  of  their  achievement  the  rest 
of  us  will  live  richer  and  easier  lives. 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  social 
psychological  aberration,  but  I  suspect  It 
springs  from  a  massive  social  guilt.  Each  of 
us  Individually  is  so  aware  of  ovi  personal 
limitations  that  we  have  developed  a  form  of 
masochistic  reaction  to  problems  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  a  forthright  way,  we  berate  our- 
selves, we  martyr  ourselves,  we  pillory  our- 
selves. Or  if  the  problems  seem  too  much  for 
us  to  handle,  we  mitigate  our  sense  of  guilt 
by  heaping  all  blame  on  convenient  scape- 
goats or  by  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
problems  of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote 
distance. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  specific  ref- 
erence. I  have  become  increasingly  bored  and 
resentful  of  the  ridicule  and  snide  refer- 
ences made  of  the  WASPS.  (The  white,  anglo- 
saxon,  protestant  suburbanites.)  I  wouldn't 
feel  the  point  so  strongly  were  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  those  outside  of  the  circle.  Such 
could  be  looked  upon  as  healthy  social  critl- 
clsm  and  competition.  But  when  it  mainly 
comes  from  those  who  are  part  of  the  circle 
—WASPS  stinging  themselves — It  assimies 
the  nature  of  sick  self-immolation. 

Our  society's  treatment  of  the  negro  over 
the  years  is  deplorable.  In  fact,  that's  too 
mild  a  term  for  it.  The  word  "sinful"  in  Its 
full  theological  sense  is  more  accurate.  But 


this  fact  does  not  Justify  us  in  our  sense 
of  guUt  condemning  a  particular  segment  of 
society  which  in  many  ways  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  American  social  existence.  If 
damning  by  association  is  wrong,  as  I  wotild 
maintain  strongly  It  is,  then  how  horribly 
wrong  it  la  to  level  our  guns  of  hoetillty, 
envy  and  ridicule  In  this  fashion  on  the 
successful  white  man  who  more  often  than 
not  struggled  financlaUy  to  get  a  coUege  ed- 
ucation, who  more  often  than  not  works  at 
his  Job  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  who 
buys  a  comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs 
with  the  welfare  of  his  family  In  mind,  who 
la  active  In  his  church  and  conununlty  af- 
fairs, who  gives  his  time  to  service  on  boards 
of  education  and  social  welfare  agencies,  and 
in  some  cases  is  shortening  his  life  span 
through  overwork  and  anxiety  resulting  from 
the  basic  social  responsibilities  he  miut 
carry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today.  And  where  would  our  so- 
ciety be  without  them?  For  one  thing,  we 
would  not  have  Rlpon  (College  or  Belolt  Col- 
lege or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  we 
know  them  today  were  it  not  for  the  likes 
of  these  people.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  have 
a  major  portion  of  the  population  going  to 
school  for  12-20  years.  Nor  would  we  enjoy 
the  lels\ire  time,  recreational  activities  and 
cultural  advantages  which  are  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  our  material  welfare.  However,  there 
would  be  one  by-product  advantage:  We 
would  have  to  be  so  concerned  IndlvlduaUy 
with  eking  out  our  own  meager  existence 
that  there  would  be  no  time  to  be  wasted 
on  such  Irrelevant  and  dishonest  name- 
calling  and  buck-passing. 

Or,  just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  those  who  succeed  within  our  economic 
system,  so  we  accuse  the  system  Itself  of 
faults  which  are  not  of  Its  creation.  In  short, 
we  tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for 
the  faults  of  individuals  who  operate  within 
It.  It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
quality  of  any  society  Is  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  It 
up.  Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively 
to  creating  a  "great"  society.  It  Is  enough 
at  this  stage  of  our  development  to  aspire 
to  create  a  decent  society.  And  to  do  eo  our 
first  task  Is  to  help  each  mdlvldual  be  decent 
unto  himself  and  in  his  relationship  with 
other  individuals.  A  decent  society  cannot  be 
created  out  of  a  vacuum  and  Imposed.  It 
can  only  evolve  out  of  the  lives  of  constituent 
members.  In  this  regard,  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  fall- 
iires  of  our  educational,  religious  and  family 
institutions  to  develop  decent  and  respon- 
sible individuals. 

Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
Individuals  for  one  or  more  of  the  ills  of 
mankind — beware!  He  Is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  solution.  There  Is 
no  single  scapegoat  for  the  world's  Ills,  unless 
It  be  our  own  personal  limitations  as  finite 
beings. 

Also,  the  Puritan  ethic  and  religious  moral- 
ity  in  general  have  oome  In  for  some  heavy- 
handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  support 
that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbitrary 
value  Judgments.  But  we  seem  to  be  In  the 
process  of  developing  a  much  more  perverse 
kind  of  morallsm — a  morallsm  which  says 
that  since  love  Is  the  one  absolute  virtue  of 
man,  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  crime,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  the  like  Is  by  forcing  everyone  to 
love  everybody  else — we  musrt  love  the  white 
man  becaiise  he  Is  white,  or  the  black  man 
because  he  is  black,  or  the  poor  because  he  Is 
p)oor,  or  the  enemy  because  he  Is  the  enemy, 
or  the  perverse  becaiise  he  is  perverse,  or  the 
afflicted  because  he  Is  afflicted!  Rather  than 
because  he  Is  a  human  being,  any  human 
being  who  Just  happens  to  be  white  or  black; 
poor  or  rich;  enemy  or  friend. 

This  Is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  Is 


a  uniquely  personal  experience.  If  It  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  legislate  individual  morality. 
it  is  even  more  idle,  and  even  arrogant,  to 
attempt  to  force  Individual  love.  There  can 
be  no  love  unless  It  Is  gentiine  and  authentic 
To  love,  or  go  through  the  pretense  of  lov- 
ing, without  truly  feeling  that  way  Is  one 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  hypocrisy.  It  Is  dis- 
honesty at  its  worst.  And  the  fruits  of  such 
dishonesty,  as  with  all  forms  of  dishonesty, 
is  distrust,  degradation,  chaoa.  We  should 
respect  all  people  so  much  that  we  would 
not  dare  demean  one  by  jMvtending  to  love 
him  when  we  don't. 

Here  Is  the  evU  I  see  about  us  so  much 
at  the  present  time:  Love  is  expressed  in  a 
masochistic  way — as  a  duty  to  be  performed 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  be  received.  The 
notion  Is  current  that  to  love  Is  to  sacrifice, 
that  the  Oood  Samaritan  was  good  because 
he  put  himself  out.  We  should  sacrifice  our- 
selves for  the  poor  because  we  feel  sorry  for 
them,  we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the 
dispossessed  because  we  feel  sorry  for  them, 
we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  retarded 
because  we  feel  sorry  for  them,  etc. 

What  a  tragic  confusion  of  motives!  This 
Is  not  love;  this  is  a  sick  desire  to  be  loved. 
It  is  a  perverse  and  futile  attempt  to  es- 
cape the  pain  of  guUt.  If  you  would  put  my 
claim  to  a  test.  Just  make  a  date  aometims 
with  a  girl  who  doesn't  go  out  very  often  and 
then  tell  her  you  did  It  because  you  felt  sorry 
for  her. 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves In  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  have  failed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonlus  made  to  his  son :  "This  above  all,  to 
thine  own  self  be  true."  Fw  were  we  to  do 
so  we  would  have  to  admit  honestly  and  Joy- 
ously that  love  In  Its  very  essence  is  selfish. 
Were  It  not  so,  there  would  be  none — ^not  real 
love,  only  a  martyred  Imitation. 

Oiu'  loving  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
poor  and  dispossessed  but  should  be  offered 
to  all.  It  is  in  the  act  of  loving  that  we  are 
redeemed—  not  in  loving  the  poor  alone.  And 
it  Is  in  the  personal  redemption  of  each  in- 
dividual that  the  hope  of  the  world  exists, 
not  In  the  changing  of  the  other  person. 

To  love  is  to  give.  But  it  is  in  giving  that 
the  giver  receives  his  reward — his  sense  of 
belonging,  of  being  accepted,  of  being  needed. 
To  give  because  you  think  you  are  ext>ected 
to  or  because  you  hope  for  something  in  re- 
turn is  not  true  giving — It  Is  hope  for  receiv- 
ing, and  therefore  frustrating. 

In  other  words.  It  is  in  the  act  of  giving 
that  one  feels  rewarded.  And  by  the  same 
token,  it  Is  In  the  act  of  loving  that  one  feels 
loved.  There  is  no  time  sequence  involved. 
One  shotild  not  act  benevolently  in  order  to 
receive  reward  in  the  future.  If  the  reward  la 
not  experienced  simultaneously  with  the  act 
it  will  never  be  realized.  Loving  is  its  own 
reward !  This  Is  the  true  message  of  the  Oood 
Samaritan:  He  made  no  sacrifice,  he  experi- 
enced a  greater  peace  and  Joy  than  thoee  who 
had  passed  by,  and  In  this  sense  he  was  more 
selfish.  More  humanly  and  Intelligently  sel- 
fish! How  else  can  we  interpret  the  promise 
that  he  who  would  be  master  mvist  first  be 
servant?  Or  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive? 

A  sense  of  compassion  is  a  stimulus  to 
love,  but  for  authentic  love  to  be  experienced 
the  compassion  Itself  must  be  authentic  and 
not  manipulated.  If  a  man  is  truly  the 
product  of  his  environment,  then  shouldn't 
we  feel  just  as  sorry  for  those  who  are  cursed 
by  affluence  as  those  who  are  cursed  by 
poverty?  If  I  had  to  choose  between  being  a 
product  of  a  very  wealthy  famUy  whose 
father  is  never  around  and  whose  parents 
are  always  Involved  In  social  or  public  obliga- 
tions, or  of  a  poor,  struggUng  family  whoee 
parents  are  ever-present  and  loving,  I  would 
choose  the  latter  every  time.  The  only  trouble 
Is  I  would  probably  end  up  being  the  "suc- 
cessful" first  kind  because  of  the  sense  of 
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Mourlty  I  would  enjoy,  and  then  my  own  bUlty  for  achievement,  for  making  the  moet  would    then    rwiulrp    a    "fi^^fi^.  i. 

cWWmn  would  in  ttim  be  deprived.  of  their  native  abUlty  tor  gettlnl  done  the  S?_fthf^«^lr!f«J^     iractionallza- 

THe  only  people  I  feel  eorry  for  are  thoae  Job  at  hand                          k^^^^s  a»ae  «ie  ^q^  —^a  breaking  down— of  bargaining 

who  feel  aofxy  for  themeelvee.  And  thu  state  Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  said    "The  }""**•  "^^^  ^'  *°  employer  would  be  al- 

of  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  wealth  or  present  contains  all  tl»t  there  Is  It  is  holy  lowed  to  bargain  only  with  his  employ- 

povMly.  Intemgence  or  Ignorance,  prestige  or  ground;    for  It  U   the   past,   and   it  Is  the  f^^  employees  would  be  allowed  to  bar 

future."    In    this   very   wonderful    sense    we  '---'■-• 


Ignominy.  I  am  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  well-to-do  people  who  commit 
■tilclde  each  year,  probably  a  higher  propor- 
tion than  among  any  other  group.  This  act  to 
me  is  the  ultimate  evidence  of  poverty  of 
spirit,  and  this  Is  the  basic  poverty  we 
should  be  concerned  about.  In  the  final 
analysis  our  compassion  should  be  expressed 
for  people— whether  they  be  white,  black  or 
yellow;  rich,  poor  or  middle  class;  genliu, 
average  or  moron — any  who  suffer  a  poverty 
of  spirit. 

And  to  be  authentic,  this  compassion  must 
spring  from  real  contact  with  a  situation 
Which  our  love  can  affect  and  not  with  a 
figment  of  our  Imagination.  How  dare  we  be 
so  Insolent  as  to  speak  of  creating  a  great 
society  when  we  aren't  even  capable  Indi- 
vidually of  creating  a  healthy  home  environ- 
ment? 

What  I  am  Insisting,  In  other  words,  is 
that  we  take  care  of  Rlpon  and  Belolt  before 
we  concern  ourselves  with  Selma  and  Saigon. 
It's  not  a  matter  of  charity  beginning  at 
home.  The  pomt  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
can  be  no  charity  anywhere  If  It  does  not 
exist  at  home.  And  It  Is  not  unconcern  for 
Selma  and  Saigon.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  fact 
that  authenticity,  auto-hentea,  means  "that 
which  U  at  hand." 

The  hardest  task  m  the  world  is  to  love  the 
person  at  hand — yotir  roommate,  your 
brother  or  sister,  your  wife  or  husband,  your 
parent,  the  man  across  the  counter,  or  the 
desk.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  love  in  your 
Imagination  the  Saigon  waif  than  It  Is 
actually  to  pick  up  In  your  arms  and  hold 
firmly  and  lovingly  the  emaciated,  sore- 
oovered  body  of  the  unwanted  child  that  can 
be  found  In  any  American  city  or  town. 

This  kind  of  ersatz  compassion  Is  not 
humanltarlanism;  It  Is  escapism.  It  Is  the 
mental  process  by  which  we  try  to  kid  our- 
selves Into  thinking  we  are  better  than  we 
really  are.  It  Is  the  psychological  process  by 
which  man  hides  from  the  realities  of  the 
here  and  now  by  caressing  his  ego  through 
imagined  concern  for  the  there  and  later. 
It  takes  no  personal  courage  or  sacrifice  to 
bleed  and  die  in  one's  mind  for  the  remote 
victim  of  oppression,  poverty  or  dtseaae.  But 
It  requlree  supreme  courage  and  compas- 
sion and  understanding — true  love— to  turn 
to  your  neighbor,  extend  your  hand,  look 
him  In  the  eye  and  tell  him  why  you  like 
him  or  don't,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  have  serious  problems  and  Issues  fac- 
ing our  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  can  be  solved 
over  time  if  we  will  attack  them  directly  and 
honestly,  that  Is,  if  we  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  In  time  and  persistent  personal 
effort.  They  will  never  be  subject  to  Instant 
solution — to  wishing  it  so.  Nor  will  they  be 
solved  by  blaming  others  for  their  existence, 
or  by  making  certain  segments  of  society  the 
■capegoet  for  the  general  Ills  of  society.  Nor 
will  they  will  be  solved  by  running  away 
from  them  by  concerning  ourselves  with  re- 
mote sltiiatlons  rather  than  those  at  hand. 
Nor  will  they  be  solved  by  application  of  the 
perverse  notion  that  to  love  means  only  to 
sacrifice  one's  self. 

The  one  most  CMtaln  point  is  that  they 
will  be  solved  by  doers,  not  people  with  good 
Intentions  but  Individuals  with  good  deeds. 
Not  thoae  who  talk  a  good  game  but  those 
who  play  a  good  game — the  achiever.  We  will 
never  create  a  good  society,  much  less  a  great 
one,  until  Individual  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment Is  not  only  respected  but  encouraged. 
That  Is  why  I'm  fcH'  the  upperdog — the 
achiever — ^the  succeeder:  I'm  for  building  an 
ever  better  society  and  this  will  only  be  done 
by  thoae  who  take  seriously  their  reqwnsl- 


stand  on  holy  ground  right  here  and  now. 
We  honor  those  we  see  about  us  who  have 
been  falthfxU  to  their  trust  In  their  past 
pursuits.  And  In  thus  honoring  Individual 
achievement  for  its  own  aake  we  face  the 
future  with  greater  hope. 


IN 


COMPULSORY      ARBITRATION 
STRIKE    SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2  years  ago,  the  President  promised  to 
come  up  with  a  sound  and  workable  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  strikes  that 
threaten  to  cause  severe  disruptions  In 
our  economy  and  great  inconvenience  to 
our  people.  I  must  assume  that  he  had — 
or  certainly  oould  have  had — help  from 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  field  of 
labor  and  management  relations.  Yet, 
after  all  this  time,  the  President  comes 
to  Congress  with  a  plan  that  has  been 
rejected  time  and  time  again — a  plan 
which  amounts,  purely  and  simply,  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  cannot  buy  this  approach.  Such  com- 
pulsion would  reduce  greatly  the  area 
of  economic  freedom  for  both  labor  and 
management.  In  spite  of  all  the  disclaim- 
ers already  being  trumpeted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  plain  truth  is  that  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  bill  would  be 
the  first  step  along  a  path  that  would 
lead  to  a  progressively  greater  Govern- 
ment role  in  fixing  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and,  ultimately,  would  wipe 
out  free  collective  bargaining. 

I  also  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  this  type  of  approach  is  the  only  one 
left  open  to  us.  There  is  an  answer  to 
this  problem  short  of  general  seizure  or 
compulsory  arbitration.  There  Is  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem  that  is  consistent 
with  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
economic  freedom. 

The  administration's  answer  is  sim- 
ple— simple  compulsion.  The  answer 
which  I  propose  today  is  not  quite  so 
simple,  but  it  does  preserve  collective 
bargaining.  It  is  consistent  with  our  prin- 
ciples of  economic  freedom. 

Step  by  step — here  Is  how  my  plan 
would  work.  It  would  apply  only  to  those 
common  carriers  who  are  named  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Act — that  Is,  the  railroads, 
the  airlines,  water  transport,  and  certain 
terminal  facilities.  These  are,  by-and- 
large.  the  people  who  provide  an  essential 
service  for  which  there  is  no  available 
substitute.  It  would  not  come  into  ef- 
fect imtU  all  other  existing  procedures — 
that  is,  mediation,  "cooling  off"  periods, 
injunctions — have  been  exhausted  or 
have  expired. 

No  agreement  being  reached,  my  plan 


gain  only  with  their  employer.  No  un- 
ion or  management  association  would  be 
allowed  to  represent  more  than  one 
group  of  employees  or  one  employer. 

Take  for  example  a  strike  against  the 
airline  industry.  At  the  point  where  my 
plan  would  become  effective,  pilots  who 
worked  for  a  certain  line — say  United— 
would  deal  only  with  United,  and  United 
would  have  to  deal  exclusively  with  its 
pilots.  If  they  reached  a  settlement,  then 
they  could  go  back  to  work — regardless 
of  what  the  other  lines  were  doing,  in 
other  words,  there  would  not  have  to  be 
an  industrjrwide  agreement — one  that 
would  satisfy  all  employers  and  all  em- 
ployees in  the  particular  industry. 

Another  important  requirement  of  my 
plan  would  be  a  secret  polling  of  em- 
ployees— conducted  by  the  Mediation 
Board — to  determine,  first,  whether  a 
strike  would  be  called,  and,  then,  every 
21  days  thereafter,  to  determine  if  the 
strike  would  be  continued.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  a  company's  employees  were 
satisfied  with  an  offer,  then  they  could 
vote  to  go  back  to  work— again,  regardless 
of  what  employees  of  other  companies 
might  choose  to  do. 

This  represents.  I  think,  a  practical 
approach.  It  would  preserve  collective 
bargaining.  It  would  encourage  prompt 
settlement  of  disputes.  It  would  prevent 
oppressive  concentrations  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  either  Industry  or  labor. 
It  would  allow  all  of  the  influences  of  a 
free  and  competitive  economy  to  come 
into  play  in  the  settlement  of  strikes  that 
might  otherwise  drag  on  to  a  severe  dis- 
ruption of  our  economy. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  this  House, 
especially  those  sitting  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  give  this  proposal 
their  very  serious  consideration. 


ON  NAVIGATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwter]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, I  Introduced  a  bill,  HH.  10466,  to 
authorize  regulations  requiring  certain 
vessels  to  use  bridge-to-bridge  radiotele- 
phone communications  while  operating 
in  certain  areas  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  importance  I  attach  to 
this  legislation,  I  should  like  to  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
explain  why  I  believe  It  warrants  the 
Interest  and  support  of  the  House. 

The  weight  of  expert  opinion  Indicates 
that  for  the  relatively  modest  expendi- 
ture of  $700,  vessels  using  the  harbors, 
bays,  and  inland  waterways  of  our  coun- 
try can  equip  themselves  with  a  brldge- 
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to-brldge  radiotelephone  system  which 
will  greatly  Increase  the  margin  of  safety 
for  their  passengers,  crews,  and  cargoes. 

Given  the  high  cost  of  collisions  while 
underway,  In  terms  of  Uves  that  are  lost 
and  property  damaged,  this  kind  of  in- 
expensive and  effective  safety  insurance 
should  be  required  in  the  public  Interest. 
We  need  only  remember  last  year's  tragic 
collision  of  the  tankers  Alva  Cape  and 
Texaco  Massachusetts  in  the  Newark 
Bay  area  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Port,  which  cost  33  lives,  and  the  1956 
collision  of  the  passenger  liners  Stock- 
holm and  ATidrea  Doria  which  caused  50 
deaths,  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  tak- 
ing all  reasonable  precautions  against 
their  recurrence.  Maritime  experts  agree 
that  both  these  collisions  may  well  have 
been  averted  had  the  ships  involved  been 
in  bridge-to-brldge  radio  communica- 
tion 

The  Case-Dwyer  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  titled  "The  Navigational  Safety 
Radio  Act  of  1967,"  would  apply  to  self- 
propelled  passenger  ships  of  100  gross 
tans  or  more,  to  other  motorized  vessels 
of  300  gross  tons  or  more,  and  to  special- 
purpose  craft  such  as  dredges  when  their 
operations  might  hinder  regular  shipping 
traCBc.  While  every  ship  of  significant 
size  would  be  covered,  the  tonnage  stand- 
ards In  the  bill  would  exempt  most  tugs, 
barges,  and  pleasure  craft,  though  com- 
mittee hearings  may  develop  the  need  to 
include  heavier  barges  or  strings  of 
barges  under  the  requirement  of  using 
bridge-type  radiotelephone  systems. 

The  rising  rate  of  shipping  accidents — 
a  rate  which  has  doubled  on  an  annual 
basis,  for  example,  in  the  Newark  Bay 
area  during  the  past  3  years — makes  it 
evident  that  existing  safety  precautions 
are  Inadequate.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  where  bridge-to-bridge 
radi3  communication  is  used,  even  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  It  has  been  highly  effec- 
tive. The  Coast  Guard  reports,  for  In- 
.stance,  that  the  use  of  the  system  In  Port 
Philadelphia  has  resulted  In  "a  dramatic 
reduction  In  collision  frequency." 

Our  proposal,  in  large  measure,  Is  the 
result  of  extensive  experience  and  study 
on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, and  other  public  and  private  groups. 
The  regulations  our  bill  would  authorize 
would  be  reasonable  and  effective,  and  I 
hope  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  will  begin  active  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  at  an  early  date. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  £is  follows  to : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  from 
June  5, 1967,  through  June  30,  on  accoimt 
of  official  busmess. 

Mr.  LoNC  of  Louisiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wagoonner),  from  June  2.  1967, 
through  June  15.  1967,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.   Wgltt    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 


BoGGS).  for  Monday,  June  5,  1967,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECriAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss  for  40  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

To  the  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wtlie)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Felly,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  6. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  10  minutes,  on  today. 
June  5. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCoRHACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wylie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Reuss  )  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter) : 

Mr.  Walker. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  vmtil  tomorrow,  June  6, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECJUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  sis  follows: 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  pro- 
posed changes  In  S.  1126  and  HJl.  6232  to 
incorporate  proposals  of  the  administration 
and  related  simplifying  and  clarifying 
amendments;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Department 
of  TrEmsportatlon,  transmitting  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  covering  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  313(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copy  of 
an  order  entered  in  a  certain  case,  pursuant 


to  the  provlslonB  of  Mctlon  lS(c)  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1867;  to  the  ConunlttM 
on  the  Judiciary. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  CommlaBloner.  fin- 
migration  and  Naturalieatlon  Service,  VB. 
Department  of  Jiistice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  sxispending  deiwrtation  In  a  cer- 
tain case,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

803.  A  letter  from  tbe  Conunisaioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspendmg  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  penonB  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Inunl- 
gration  and  NationaUty  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U-8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  together  with  a  list 
of  the  aUens  covered,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NationaUty  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  TJJS. 
Department  of  Jitstlce,  transmitting  reports 
of  visa  petitions  approved  according  the 
beneflclarles  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  from  5  to  4,  the  ratio  of  career 
substitutes  to  regular  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustrations, 
on  a  letter  report  on  Lafayette  River,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  March  2,  1939;  no  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  Is  recommended  as  the  de- 
sired improvement  has  been  adopted  for  ac- 
complishment by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the  1960 
River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  1,  1967. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  Jime  2, 
1967: 


Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJt.  10509.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  330).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  25. 1967, 
the  following  bill  was  r^x}rted  on  June  2, 
1967: 

Mr.  MTTJ»S :  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
E.R.  10328.  A  biU  to  mcrease  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  331).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  r^^orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printlnK  and  reference  to  the  proper 
ealendar.  aa  follows: 

Mr.  DQNOUUE:  C<»iunlttee  on  tbe  Jadlcl- 
Biy.  RJt.  1584.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Antcmliia 
Rondlnelll  AacA;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
883).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CATTTTTi:  Gommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  1818.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marina 
Panaglotla  Restos;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  333).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, HJt.  3036.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Carloe 
Rogello  FIwes-VasqueK  (Rept.  No.  334) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conmalttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aranka 
Mllnko;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  33S). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  3471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran. 
cesco  Corlgllano;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  337) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  buxs  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  1, 1967, 
the  following  bill  was  Introduced  on  June 
2,  1967: 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJl.  10509.  A    blU    TnnMng    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  Submitted  June  5.  1967] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  B*r.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
■  HJt.  10610.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKTJiKR: 

HJi.  10611.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  admit  to  residential  commu- 
nity treatment  centers  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ok  la  OARZA: 

H.R.  10512.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  pofital  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 

HA.  10613.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

HJl.  10514.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  physi- 
cian services  fumlabed  under  the  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10616.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJt.  10616.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  shar- 
ing with  the  States  of  one-half  of  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  Federal  excise  tastes  on 
alcohol  and  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wayi  and  Means. 


I  reola 


By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJt.  10517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  to  extend 
its  protection  to  employaes  employed  In  cer- 
tain forestry  or  lumbering  operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.McCLORY: 
HJl.  10518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act  of   1946   to   provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  tbe  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HSl.  10519.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  political  contribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  10620.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oovem- 
ment  Program  Evaluation   Commission;    to 
tbe  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  10521.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict on  Columbia. 

ByMr.  PRYOR; 
HJl.  10622.  A  biU  to  redlasslfy  certain  posi- 
tions  in   the   postal   field   service,    and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  10523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  10624.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  10525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  after 
March  31,  1968.  the  existlag  7-percent  manu- 
fact\irers  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  the 
existing  lO-percent  excise  tax  on  commum- 
catlon  services;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  | 

ByMr.  WYLIE:        I 
HJl.  10626.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  from  participating  in  gam- 
bling activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.WYMAN: 
HJl.  10527.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  effec- 
tively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  10528.  A  bill  to  autfaortze  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire 
to  bold  court  at  Manchester;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10520.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  10530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes  in  Industries  sub- 
ject to  that  act  and  to  require  that  strikes  by 
railway  and  airline  employees  must  be  au- 
thorized by  a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees 
In  the  bargaining  imlt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  10531.  A  bill  provlOlng  for  the  use  of 
money  received  by  the  United  States  for  oil 
shale;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJl.  10632.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  10533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  an  aUowance  based 
on  living  costs  and  condlUons  of  environment 
for  Federal  employees  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Pu- 
erto Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  whose  pay 
Is  fixed  in  accordance  with  prevailing  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  10534.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Services  AdministraUon  to  make 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  10535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  authorize  qua!- 
Ity  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  scholarships  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

HJl.  10536.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
recommend  revisions  in,  the  laws  relating  to 
industrywide  coUectlve  bargaining  and  In- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wm- 
NALL,  and  Mr.  Barsrt)  : 

H.J.  Res.  601.  Resolution  extending  for  4 
months    the    emergency    provisions    of    the 
xirban  mass  transportation  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  Res.  498.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  certain  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  shall  not  be 
made  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

216.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
to  the  Breckenrldge  and  Call  land  grants  In 
Santa  Rosa  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  legislation 
Imposing  unreasonable  and  imwarranted 
restrictions  on  the  sale,  possession,  and  use 
of  firearms  by  sportsmen  and  other  reputable 
citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

218.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  load  or  to  rebate  to 
the  States  on  an  equitable  basis  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  taxes  collected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

219.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  combat  divi- 
sions of  the  Army  National  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 
HJl.  10537.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Slk 
Quoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  10538.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  10639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CeUa  S. 
and  Dominador  Calderon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  10640.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Ed- 
ward Associates,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

97.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Greg.,  relative  to  dif- 
ferent colors  for  different  denominations  of 
U.S.  paper  money,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  leg- 
islative calendar,  under  rule  vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


RXPOKTS  or  COKPTBOUJa  Oenxkai. 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Dr.  John  Maxwell  Adams,  chaplain, 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  creator,  sustalner,  and 
redeemer  of  life — we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  all  the  blessings  Thou  has  showered 
upon  this  Nation;  and  again  we  remind 
ourselves  of  our  dependence  upon  Thee 
for  every  good.  As  we  face  the  momen- 
tous decisions  that  we  must  make  this 
day,  we  confess  that  "our  goodness  is  not 
good  enough;  our  wisdom  Is  not  wise." 
Therefore,  we  ask  for  the  blessing  of  Thy 
goodness  and  the  guidance  of  Thy  wis- 
dom in  every  thought,  word,  and  act. 
Forgive  our  sins  and  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness. 

We  have  been  told  that  "unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  It,"  and  so  we  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  clearly  reveal  to  us  Thy  will  for  our 
world,  that  we  may  work  with  Thee  in 
the  doing  of  It. 

For  all  who  are  In  distress  this  day 
we  pray,  and  for  all  who  seek  to  relieve 
their  suffering.  Per  those  In  every  nation 
who  bear  political  responsibility  we  ask 
that  Thou  wilt  lead  us  all,  enemies  and 
friends  alike.  In  the  ways  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  that  make  for  peace — espe- 
cially today  in  Asia  and  In  the  land  that 
for  centuries  men  have  called  holy.  May 
Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  Is  in  heaven,  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  1,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  all 
conunlttees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  June  1,  1967, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Ervin). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments,  on 
June  1.  1967,  the  biU  (HJl.  2508)  to 
reqidre  the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  291)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  8718.  An  act  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  tbe  District  of  Oolvunbla 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

HJl.  10368.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  suid  referred  as 
indicated : 

HJl.  8718.  An  act  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Colimabia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

HJl.  10368.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repeat  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  196S,  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  dated  May  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  possible  by  consoli- 
dating management  of  acquired  residential 
properties.  Federal  Housmg  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Veterans'  Administration  dated 
May  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Conm[ilttee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Federal  Water  Rbsottsces  Re- 
search Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Chalrrban,  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology,  Elxecutlve  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  mformatlon  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
on  the  Federal  water  resources  research  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Aflfalrs. 

Suspension     or    Deportation    of    Ckctain 

Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AoxosTMENT  or  Status  or  an  Alibm 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  order  in  the  case  of  Shams  Ol  Shoara,  All 
Reza,  relating  to  an  adjustment  of  status  of 
said  alien  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Ckimmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  PRsrERENCE  and  Sixth  Preterence 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Academt   or  Sciences 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rept«t  of 
that  Academy,  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Medical  Device  Satett  Act  or  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure 
the  safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices  with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

"nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows: 
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Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 

greas  to  change  the  method  of  dividing 

txxnOa  allotted  imder  the  Federal  cropland 

adjustment  program 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Pro^mn,  which  pays  tarmers  not  to 
produce  certain  crops.  In  Its  present  form  ap- 
propriates funds  which  are  distributed  to 
eligible  farmers  on  a  first  come,  first  serve 
basis;  and 

Whereas,  this  system  is  inequitable  and 
worka  a  terriflc  hardoblp  on  all  farmers  par- 
ticipating whether  or  not  they  are  success- 
ful in  obtaining  funds;  and 

Whereas,  in  Anderson  County  several 
farmers,  eager  to  be  among  the  first  filing 
requests  for  the  1967  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program,  spent  the  night  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  parking  lot  on  the  night  prior  to 
the  first  day  for  filing;  and 

Whereas,  eighty  Anderson  County  farmers 
filed  requests  for  funds  but  because  of  the 
unfair  first  come,  first  serve  rule  only  a  few 
of  them  will  receive  money;  and 

Whereas,  in  Williamsburg  County  the  first 
two  applicants  lor  funds  under  the  1967 
program  applied  for  the  entire  twelve  thou- 
sand dollar  county  quota  after  they  had 
camped  out  for  several  days  outside  the 
Klngstree  Agricultural,  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Office;  and 

Whereas,  some  eligible  farmers,  becavise 
of  physical  infirmities  or  old  age  are  not  able 
to  undergo  the  rigorous  ordeal  necessary  In 
order  to  be  one  of  the  first  applicants  for 
funds;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  Congress 
of  the  TTnited  States  should  take  appropriate 
legislative  action  to  correct  the  numerous 
Inequities  in  the  prog;ram  to  insiire  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  funds  under  the  Federal 
Cropland  Adjustment  Program.  Now,  there- 
fore, 

of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Clerk  of 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  inequities  in  the  Crop- 
land Adjustment  Program  bo  as  to  insure  a 
fairer  distribution  of  funds  administered 
thereunder. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  present  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  printed  in  full 
In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

A88E1CBLT  Resolution 
An  assembly   resolution   memorializing  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States   to  enact 
legislation  prohibiting  the  mutilation  or 
defilement  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
Whereas,    There    have    recently    occurred 
throughout  the  United  States  several  inci- 
dents of  mutilation  or  defilement  of  the  flag 
of  the  Umted  States;  and 

Whereas.  Such  Incidents  of  mutilation  or 
defilement  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
give  encouragement   to   those   forces   with 


which  the  United  States  Is  engaged  in  com- 
bat; and 

Whereas,  The  mutilation  or  defilement  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  Is  an  act  against 
the  public  order  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  several  States 
thereof;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  al- 
ready provided,  by  Section  2A:  107-2  of  the 
New  Jersey  Statutes,  that  "Any  person  who 
publicly  mutilates,  tramples  upon  or  other- 
wise defaces  or  defiles  any  flag,  standard, 
color  or  ensign  of  the  United  States  or  State 
flag  of  this  State,  whether  the  same  be  public 
or  private  property,  U  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
m«anor";  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  enacted  legislation  prohibiting 
the  mutilation  or  defilement  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  It  is  hereby,  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  consider  and  enact  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  mutilation  or  defilement  of  the  • 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
respectfully  requested  to  oonsider  and  formu- 
late, for  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  proposals  for  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  mutilation  or  defilement 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OP  STATE  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
memorializing  Congress  to  change  the 
method  of  dividing  funds  allotted  under 
the  Federal  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. I  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows: 

CONCDRKZNT    RKSOLTrnOM 

Memorializing  Congress  to  change  the  method 
of  dividing  funds  allotted  under  the  Fed- 
eral cropland  adjustment  program 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program,  which  pays  farmers  not  to  produce 
certain  crops,  in  its  present  form  appropriates 
funds  which  are  distributed  to  eligible  farm- 
ers on  a  flrst  come,  first  serve  basis;  and 

Whereas,  this  system  la  inequitable  and 
works  a  terrific  hardship  on  all  fsu-mers  par- 
ticipating whether  or  not  they  are  successful 
in  obtaining  funds;  and 

Whereas,  In  Anderson  County  several  farm- 
ers, eager  to  be  among  the  first  filing  re- 
quests for  the  1967  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program,  spent  the  night  in  the  Agricultural 
BuUdlng  parking  lot  on  the  night  prior  to 
the  first  day  for  filing;  and 

Whereas,  eighty  Anderson  County  farmers 
filed  requests  for  funds  but  because  of  the 
unfair  first  come,  first  serve  rule  only  a  few 
of  them  will  receive  money;  and 

Whereas,  In  Williamsburg  County  the  flrst 
two  applicants  for  funds  under  the  1967  pro- 


gram appUed  for  the  entire  twelve  thousand 
dollar  county  quota  after  they  had  camped 
out  for  several  days  outside  the  Klngstree 
Agricultural,  Steblllzatlon  and  Conservation 
Office;  and 

Whereas,  some  eUgtble  farmers,  because  of 
physical  InfirmiUes  or  old  age  are  not  able 
to  undergo  the  rigorous  ordeal  necessary  in 
order  to  be  one  of  the  first  applicants  for 
funds;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  believed  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  take  appropriate 
legislative  action  to  correct  the  numerous 
inequities  In  the  program  to  insure  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  funds  under  the  Federal 
Cropland  Adjtistment  Program.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  Inequities  in  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  so  as  to  insure  a  fairer 
distribution  of  funds  administered  there- 
under. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  tent  to  each  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  South  CaroUna,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
HoLLrNGs],  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  reestablish  in  Co- 
lumbia, B.C..  a  permanent  ofllce  to  pur- 
chase all  items  which  were  formerly  pur- 
chased in  Columbia  by  the  U.S.  Sub- 
sistence Regional  Headquarters,  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
follows : 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Memorializing   the   Congress   of   the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  reestablish  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  a  permanent  office  to  pur- 
chase all  items  which  were  formerly  pur- 
chased in  Columbia  by  the  United  States 
Subsistence    Regional    Headquarters,    De- 
fense Personnel  Support  Center 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Subsistence  Re- 
gional Headquarters,  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  of  Colimabla,  South  Carolina,  has 
recently  been   transferred   to  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  only  one  purchaser  will  re- 
main in  Columbia  to  purchase  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables;  and 

Whereas,  this  transfer  creates  a  tremen- 
dous hardship  and  undue  burden  on  the  nu- 
merous farmers,  producers  and  suppliers  of 
meats,  dairy  products  and  all  other  items 
which  were  formerly  purchased  by  this  Co- 
lumbia office:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  that  a  permanent  office  of 
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the  United  States  Defense  Supply  Agency  be 
re-established  in  Colximbia,  South  Carolina, 
to  purchase  all  items  which  were  formerly 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Subsistence 
Regional  Headquarters  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  which  was  recently  located  in 
Columbia. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina  and  to  Major 
General  Barl  C.  Hedlund,  USAF,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Defense  Supply  Agency,  Headquarters, 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1895.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  make 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchcl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1896.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8.  1897.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of   the   United   States   with   respect   to 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.    1898.    A   bill    for   the   reUef   of   John 
Anthony  Bacsalmassy;  and 

8.  1899.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rltva  But- 
rum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brkwstzr)  : 
S.  1900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Ortmaldl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE   (by  request)  : 
S.  1901.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Eu- 
ratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.   1902.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Greene 
County.    Miss.;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE EQUITY  FOR  THE  CITY  OF 
SACRAMENTO 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, today,  legislation  to  rectify  a  grave 
Inequity  created  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  the  United  States 
against  the  city  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Briefly  stated,  in  June  of  1966,  the  Re- 
development Agency  of  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento Issued  $6,700,000  of  ttuc-alloca- 
tlon  bonds  for  certain  mimiclpal  pur- 
Poses.  The  bonds  were  Issued  to  the 
public  on  the  representation  that  future 
bondholders  would  be  repaid,  in  part, 
from  tax  receipts  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  lease-purchaae 


agreement  involving  the  Sacramento 
Federal  OfBce  Building.  These  repre- 
sentations were  based  on  firm  informa- 
tion made  available  to  the  redevelopment 
agency  by  GSA  that  the  lease -purchase 
contract  would  remain  in  effect  until 
fiscal  year  1972-73. 

In  September  of  1966,  GSA,  contrary 
to  its  former  representations,  purchased 
the  property  and  wiped  out  the  tax  re- 
ceipts that  were  so  essential  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  bonds.  This  turn  of  events 
has  created  a  severe  hardship  upon  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  the  redevelopment 
agency,  and  the  bondholders. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  totally  in  the  public 
interest  that  GSA  make  payment  In  lieu 
of  taxes  to  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  receipts  that 
would  have  been  received  had  GKSA  stood 
by  its  original  representations. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posal which  would  authorize  this  repay- 
ment by  the  GSA.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  distinguished  Congressman, 
John  E.  Moss,  of  Sacramento,  Is  today 
introducing  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  order  to  undo  this  severe 
inequity  to  a  fine  American  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1895)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  make  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILUS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottx-e]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1217)  to  provide 
for  uniform  annual  observances  of  cer- 
tain legal  public  holidays  on  Mondays, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1598)  to  create 
a  national  commission  to  study  quality 
controls  and  manufacturing  procedures 
of  medical  devices,  surgical  Instruments, 
artificial  organs  and  limbs,  therapeutic 
instruments  and  devices,  and  other  medl- 
csd  and  hospital  equipment;  to  determine 
the  need  for  and  the  extent  of  Federal 
regulation  of  such  medical  devices;  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  methods  for  determining  con- 
structive minimum  performance  stand- 
ards, and  feasible  methods  for  Federal 
regulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  be  added  as 
a  coeponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


23.  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  manorial  museum 
at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  to  commemorate 
the  Rough  Riders  and  related  history  of 

the  Southwest. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
Jime  12,  1967,  beginning  at  10:30  ajn., 
in  room  2228  New  Senate  OlBce  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations: 

Thomas  A.  Masterson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

E.  Mac  Tix>utaian,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372  approved 
March  18, 1966. 

Charles  R.  Weiner,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  89-372  ap- 
proved March  18, 1966. 

Milton  Pollack,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Wilfred  Felnberg,  ele- 
vated. 

Newell  Edenfleld,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  vice  Prank  A.  Hooper,  retiring. 

Joe  Eaton,  of  Florida,  to  be  UJ3.  dis- 
trict judge,  southern  district  of  Florida, 
vice  David  W.  Dyer,  elevated. 

Ben  Krentzman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  middle  district  of  Florida, 
vice  Bryan  Simpson,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMTITEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  Dimbar,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  for  term 
expiring  September  30,  1972,  vice  Rich- 
ard A.  Chappel.  retired. 

Lawrence  A.  McSoud,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma,  for  term  of  4  years,  vice  John 
M.  Imel,  resigned. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  of  New  York, 
to  be  VS.  attorney,  southern  district 
of  New  York,  for  term  of  4  years — re- 
appointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing. 
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or  before  Monday.  June  12,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nnmlnattona.  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  znay  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMI- 
NATION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREiaN  RELATIONS 

Bir.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
eliairman  of  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  foUowing 
nomination: 

Benigno  C.  Hernandez,  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  Ambassador  Ex^ittordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Paraguay,  vice  William  P. 
Snow. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


RESCHEDULINO  OF  HEARINGS  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OF 
THE  BANKING  AND  CURRES^CT 
COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  SPARESifAN.  Mr.  Prudent,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  resched- 
uled Its  hearings  on  its  study  of  mort- 
gage credit. 

"nie  hearings,  which  were  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  June  12  through  June 
16  have  been  rescheduled  as  follows: 
Monday.  June  12;  and  Monday.  June  26. 
through  Thursday.  June  29. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  revised 
schedule  of  the  hearings  be  placed  in 
theRccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  new 
schedule  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  follows: 

SXNATK  STTBCOKKTrrSX  OK  HOUSINO  AMD  ITKBAK 

Aftairs,  Mobtgagx  CBEorr  Hxabimgs 

KONSAT,   JXrm    12,    1867 

Panel  A.  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
Dept.,  Veterans  Administration,  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Panel  A-1.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

KONSAT,    JXrm   26,    1967 

Panel  B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association; 
Ufe  Insurance  Association;  Professor  Jack 
M.  Outtentag,  Wharton  School  of  Finance. 
Univ.  of  Penn.;  Mr.  Julian  Zimmerman, 
Lumbermen's  Investment  Corp.,  Austin, 
Texas;  Mr.  Raymond  T.  O'Keefe,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hoadley,  Bank 
of  America. 

TUXSDAT,    JUm   37,    1067 

Panel  C.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League; 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations; Dr.  Arthur  Welmer,  University  of 
Indiana:  Professor  Robert  Bartell,  Jr., 
Northwestern  University;  Professor  Eugene 
F.  Brlgham,  University  of  CalUomla.  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  Robinson  Newcom^b,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

WXDNKSOAT,    JTTNB   39,    1967 

Panel  D.  National  Farmers  Union;  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  tL  Redevelopment  Officials; 
International  Association  of  Credit  Unions, 
AFL-dO;  Home  Manufacturers  Aaaoclatlon. 


THUaSDAT,   JUNX  29,    1967 

Panel  E.  National  Aooclatlon  of  Home 
Builders;  American  Bankers  Association;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks; 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Vlner,  Investors  Central  Man- 
agement Corp.,  New  York;  Mr.  John  Hel- 
mann,  V.  P.,  Warburg  &  Co..  New  York. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  951,  BILL 
TO  AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
that  on  next  Monday,  June  12,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare wiU  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  951,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chaiman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Sen- 
ator Wn.LiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  S.  951 
would  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  for  an  additional  2  years,  and  pro- 
vide a  modest  increase  in  its  authoriza- 
tions for  program  benefiting  our  senior 
citizens.  The  bUl  has  11  cosponsors,  who 
are  Senators  Church,  Long  of  Missouri, 
MnxER,  Morse,  Moss,  Mdskiz,  Randolph, 
Smathzrs,  Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  myself. 

S.  951  is  an  administration  biU,  having 
been  recommended  in  the  President's 
special  message  to  Congress  of  January 
23  of  this  year,  entitled  "Aid  for  the 
Aged."  In  it,  the  President  spoke  of  the 
need  for  "enricliing  the  later  years,"  and 
recommended  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  S.  951  as  a  means  to  that  desirable 
end. 

Mr.  President,  soon  after  I  entered  the 
Senate,  I  became  interaeted  in  the  series 
of  proposals  which  later  were  enacted 
into  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
In  1964,  after  I  had  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  that  subcommittee  conducted  a 
series  of  hearings  on  services  for  senior 
citizens  and  issued  a  report  on  that  sub- 
ject. Our  first  three  recommendations  In 
that  report  were  implemented  the  next 
year  by  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

From  all  indications,  the  modest  au- 
thorizations in  that  act  have  been  wisely 
and  fruitfully  used  since  1965  to  enrich 
the  later  years  of  our  senior  citizens. 
This  program  has  been  as  free  of  criti- 
cism as  any  new  Federal  program  of 
which  I  have  knowledge. 

In  enacting  the  1965  act,  the  89th 
Congress  left  it  to  the  BOth  Congress  to 
determine  how  much  should  be  author- 
ized for  carrying  out  the  Older  Americans 
Act  during  fiscal  1968  and  subsequent 
years.  Since  the  new  fiscal  year  begins 
less  than  1  month  hence,  It  is  Important 
that  Congress  consider  legislation  pro- 
viding the  needed  authorization,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  pause  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  invited  a 
group  of  witnesses  who  have  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  aging,  gener- 
ally, and  with  the  administration  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  particular.  With 
their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  thor- 


ough study  of  what  has  been  done  for 
older  Americans  under  the  provisions  of 
tiie  act,  «md  what  we  can  expect  for  the 
future  if  S.  951  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  week  I  wUl 
release  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who  will 
appear  before  our  subcommittee. 


DESECRATION    OF   THE    AMERICAN 
FLAG 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  even  be- 
fore the  hostilities  and  tenseness  of  the 
present  crisis,  we  were  all  conscious  of 
the  waning  American  prestige  through- 
out the  world.  The  most  blatant  evidence 
was  the  many  instances  in  which  our 
embassies,  consulates,  and  libraries  have 
been  mobbed  and  destroyed,  and  particu- 
larly those  cases  when  the  American  flag 
has  been  desecrated  and  burned.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  flag  burning  has  more  re- 
cently taken  place  in  our  own  country. 
We  can  hardly  hope  to  command  respect 
abroad  if  we  do  not  command  it  at  home. 

Within  10  days,  on  June  14,  we  shall  be 
observing  our  190th  Flag  Day.  I  note  in 
the  press  that  a  movement  is  afoot  in  the 
other  body  to  make  that  observance  more 
real  by  reporting  and  acting  upon  a  bill 
making  desecration  of  the  American  flag 
a  Federal  offense.  We  have  a  similar  bill 
in  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  which  Is  now  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  call  for  pre- 
cipitous action.  However,  Senator  Dnuc- 
skn's  bill  is  a  simple  one,  carrying  rea- 
sonable penalties.  It  is  true  that  most, 
If  not  all.  States  have  laws  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  flag.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
our  national  flag,  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
of  commemorating  the  day  dedicated  to 
it  than  by  making  intentional  disrespect 
to  it  a  Federal  offense.  It  would  have  a 
good  effect  on  Americans,  old  and  young, 
if  the  Senate  Joined  the  House  in  enact- 
ing this  bill  on  June  14. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  twice 
that  flag  desecration  bill  hsis  passed  the 
Senate.  Each  time  it  failed  in  the  House. 
Accordingly,  we  have  waited  to  see 
whether  the  House  would  act  on  the  bill; 
and  if  they  will  act,  certainly,  the  Senate 
will  take  immediate  action. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  my  leader.  But.  with 
patriotism  at  a  premium  these  days,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  highly  fitting 
for  the  Senate  once  more  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  matter  and  pass  the  distinguished 
Senator's  very  commendable  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2^.  We  can  do  so.  The  cele- 
brated Subcommittee  on  Charters,  Holi- 
days, and  Celebrations,  if  it  does  have 
Jurisdiction,  can  operate  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  all  we  need  Is  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  matter  will 
receive  Immediate  attention. 

Mr.  COTTON.  One  reason  why  I  urge 
this  action — I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me — is  that  the  psychological 
effect  of  enacting  this  legislation  on  the 
190th  Flag  Day  of  our  coimtry's  history 
would  be  something  well  worth  while. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  proper  incen- 
tive, indeed. 


THE  NEAR  EAST  CRISIS:  WORLD 
POWERS  MUST  SHOW  RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
awakened  this  morning  to  the  stunning 
reality  that  a  broad  conflict  has  now 
erupted  in  the  Near  East  between  Arab 
and  Israel  armed  forces.  For  20  years, 
since  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
the  United  States  through  the  United 
Nations  has  sought  to  work  in  concert 
for  stability,  harmony,  and  peace  in  this, 
the  homeland  of  our  civilization. 

The  war  which  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel  ended  with  an  arm- 
istice. In  the  succeeding  years,  we  have 
learned  that  this  meant  neither  peace 
nor  war,  but  an  uneasy  suspension  of 
hostilities.  The  policing  of  that  truce  has 
from  the  very  first  been  the  Job  of  the 
United  Nations — in  terms  of  supervising 
It,  of  preventing  a  resumption  of  the 
fighting,  and  of  attempting  to  sustain  and 
resettle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees. 

The  present  crisis,  I  regret  to  say,  fol- 
lowed a  retreat  from  the  careful  arrange- 
ments prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
10  years  ago  with  the  patient  but  firm 
assistance  of  President  Elsenhower.  The 
highly  regrettable  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  from 
positions  in  Gaza  and  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
left  an  opening  for  provocation  and 
terrorism  and  for  a  full  confrontation  of 
opposing  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  crisis,  we  must 
insist  that  the  U.N.  reassert  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, if  necessary,  enlarge  Its  role  in  this 
area  to  prevent  a  giant  step  toward  the 
darkness  of  worldwide  conflict.  I  have 
said  earlier  that  the  UU.  is  on  trial  in  the 
Near  Eabt.  I  add  today  that  all  nations 
who  have  any  sense  of  world  responsi- 
bility are  also  on  trial. 

All  of  us  who  fought  against  tyranny  in 
World  War  n  recognized  the  need  for  a 
homeland  for  the  Jewish  people  after 
their  unspeakable  ordeal  in  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  agreed  in  this  design, 
equally  with  the  United  States,  as  did 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  We 
are  all  morally  committed  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  safety  of  the  pec^le 
of  Israel.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
full  measure  of  compassion  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  world  who,  after 
decades  of  some  highly  irresponsible 
leadership,  are  now  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  Senator  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  task  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  assure  that  the  United 
Nations  accepts  the  very  responsibility 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  seeks  to 


prevent  a  polarization  of  the  major 
powers  In  Europe  and  Ada.  All  nations 
of  the  earth  know  that  at  the  final  reck- 
oning, the  United  States  will  stand  by 
Israel.  The  Arabs  have  always  known 
this.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  us  to  ad- 
vocate or  to  acquiescence  in  the  polar- 
izing of  the  family  of  nations  in  this 
tragedy. 

In  recent  months  the  United  States 
has  been  trying  to  work  toward  a  re- 
orientation of  world  politics,  away  from 
the  black  and  white  differences  of  the 
cold  war.  The  irresponsible  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  avoiding  its  duty  in 
the  present  crisis  suggests  strongly  that 
the  Near  East  may  now  at  last  become  a 
major  cold  war  battlefield — with  Arabs 
on  one  side  and  the  Israelis  on  the  other, 
supported  by  their  respective  sponsors. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  must  seek  to 
avoid.  We  have  long  had  friends  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world.  We  can 
continue  to  have  them,  but  only  so  long 
as  we  are  able  to  keep  this  crisis  within 
the  venue  of  the  United  Nations,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  two  world  camps. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  crisis  in  the  home- 
land of  civilization.  It  is  a  severe  test  of 
leadership  of  all  nations  in  this  strife- 
torn  world  to  use  the  available  machin- 
ery of  peaceful  settlement.  It  is  time  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  that  it 
wants  peace,  as  Its  propagandists  have 
insisted.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  prove 
up  on  our  own  deep  belief  that  diplomacy 
must  be  substituted  for  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and  as- 
sistant minority  floor  leader  for  a  state- 
ment which  is  careful,  reasoned,  re- 
strained, logical,  and  definite.  He  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  voicing  a  posi- 
tion on  this  extremely  critical  matter, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
shares  and  which  approximates  the 
statement  he  prepared  and  had  intended 
to  make.       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS — SUMMER 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
ceedingly timely  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Florida  Times  Union  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  under  date  of  June  1, 
1967.  entitled  "Violence  Will  Ruin  Dearly 
Bought  Gains." 

The  editorial  calls  forceful  attention 
to  the  manifest  unwisdom  of  the  pro- 
grams of  summer  demonstrations  re- 
cently annoimced  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  which,  if 
carried  out,  cannot  help  but  do  great 
harm  nationwide  lo  the  cause  of  improv- 
ing race  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
thoughtful  editorial  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VioLKNCK  Will  Rttzn  Dxablt  Bought  Oahtb 

Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  moved  Into  trouble  spots  in  Cleve- 
land. Oblo,  and  Washington,  D.C,  today,  and 
it  seems  that  Americans  are  to  be  doomed  to 
another  long,  hot  sununer  of  useless  street 
riots,  looting  and  other  disorders  as  some  hot 
heads  make  trouble  in  the  name  of  "civil 
rights." 

This  summer,  however,  there  wUl  be  a 
marked  dlSerence,  for  both  the  agitation 
leaders  are  seeking  to  combine  opposition  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  with  the  struggle  to  gain 
equality  of  opportunity  In  this  country.  The 
attempt  will  undoubtedly  loee  support  for 
clvU  rights  programs  and  negate  the  good 
efforts  of  Negroes  now  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam. 

Americans  have  tradltlonaUy  tried  to 
present  a  soUd  front  whenever  our  men  have 
been  engaged  In  armed  combat  overseas,  but 
King  and  Carmlchael.  In  company  with  soma 
white  sob  sisters  and  soft-headed  Uberals, 
have  taken  It  upon  themselves  to  maUgn 
maliciously  the  Intentions  of  the  President 
and  people  of  these  United  States  and  to 
attempt  to  reduce  our  defense  of  freedom 
abroad. 

The  only  persons  being  hurt  by  the  agita- 
tion against  the  war  and  the  attempts  to 
create  anarchy  In  American  streets,  are  the 
disadvantaged  minority  groups  and  the  Negro 
servicemen  who.  more  than  anyone  else,  have 
done  so  much  to  negate  arguments  against 
equality  of  opportunity  In  this  country. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  n,  Negro  troops 
did  not  gain  a  distinguished  reputation  In 
defense  of  their  country.  The  same  Is  gen- 
erally true  of  the  Korean  War.  Sociologists 
blamed  the  poor  pterformance  on  a  lack  of 
personal  motivation  created  by  the  belief 
among  Negroes  that  they  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  the  conflict. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  the  Negro  service- 
man has  distinguished  himself  by  gaUantry 
under  fire  and  heroic  efforts  In  the  rear 
areas.  In  doing  so,  he  has  wiped  out  the  con- 
cept of  race  among  the  troops.  "We're  aU 
Just  khaki  out  here,"  said  one  soldier.  Khaki 
Is  the  color  of  the  Army  uniform. 

General  WllUam  Westmoreland  praised  the 
valiant  efforts  of  Negro  troops  In  a  speech  to 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  and  earned  the 
men  a  thvmderlng  ovation.  He  repeated  his 
words  In  a  talk  to  the  Congress. 

Most  opponents  of  proposed  clvU  rights 
legislation  have  opposed  it  on  the  dual 
grounds  that  the  acts  are  luiconstltutlonal 
and  that  equaUty  miist  be  earned  and  not 
legislated.  The  Negro  serviceman  In  Viet- 
nam has  and  is  earning  unquestlonad  right* 
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at  equMl  opportmUty  for  himself  and  bla 
people  In  thla  country. 

Anyone  who  doubte  that  his  efforts  an 
being  recognized  need  look  no  further  than 
recent  elections  In  Duval  Ck)unty  where 
qualified  Negro  candidates  were  given  gen- 
eral support  by  citizens  who  voted  their  con- 
victions In  the  secret  freedom  of  the  polling 
places. 

No  one  supposes  that  all  opposition  to  Ne- 
groes will  vanish  overnight,  but  It  la  clear 
that  old  stereotypes  are  being  broken  and 
people  are  beginning  to  Judge  each  other  as 
Individuals  more  often.  The  process  can  be 
reversed,  however,  by  violence  and  mayhem 
In  the  streets  and  this  Is  why  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer would  be  particularly  disastrous  for  the 
Negro  and  this  nation. 

Unfortunately,  King  and  Carmlchael  seem 
unwilling  or  unable  to  Judge  the  true  mood 
of  the  people  and  have  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram that  must  result  In  violence  and  a  re- 
inforcement of  old  8tereot3rpe8.  Their  efforts 
will  serve  no  one  but  themselves,  for  only 
the  two  racist  leaders  are  gaining  wealth  or 
status  as  a  result  of  the  violent  and  unhappy 
anarchy  In  the  streets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and 
Service  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  (80  App.  UJ3.C.  461(a)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1987' ." 

(2)  Section  1(c)  (50  App.  UJ3.C.  481(c)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
In  a  free  society  the  obligations  of  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  should  be  enforced  through 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  only  when  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  opportunities  and  prlvUeges  of  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof  should  be  shared  generally, 
In  accordance  with  a  system  of  selection 
which  Is  fair  and  Just,  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
national  economy." 

(3)  Section  4  (80  App.  UJ3.0.  464)  Is 
amended  by: 

(a)  Inserting  after  the  first  proviso  of  sut>- 
aectlon  (a)  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  faUed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  Induction  shall  continue 
to  remain  liable  for  Induction  and  when 
avaUable  shaU  be  immediately  inducted.", 
and 

(b)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Resources  Board,   which. 


after  consultation  with  the  National  Security 
Council,  shaU  perlodlcaUy  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  coordi- 
nate with  him  the  work  of  such  State  and 
local  volunteer  advisory  committees  which 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  may  estab- 
lish, with  respect  to  the  identification,  selec- 
tion, and  deferment  of  needed  professional 
and  scientific  personnel  and  those  engaged  in, 
and  preparing  for,  critical  skills  and  other 
essential  occupations.  The  members  of  the 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board  on  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  and  critical  skills  shall 
be  selected  from  among  Individuals  outside 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  outstand- 
ing in  such  fields  and  shall  Include,  but  not 
limited  to,  representatives  In  the  fields  of 
health  resources,  agriculture,  indiastry, 
science,  engineering,  public  administration, 
law,  sklUed  trades,  eduoatlon.  and  trans- 
portation. In  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tion, the  National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
on  the  selection  of  professional,  scientific, 
and  critical  skills  and  such  other  voluntary 
advisory  committees  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  respective 
needs  of  both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
civilian  economy." 

(4)  Section  6(a)  (80  App.  U.S.C.  456(a)) 
Is  amended  as  f oUows : 

(a)  Designate  the  existing  section  5(a)  as 
subsection  5(a)  (l). 

(b)  Add  a  new  subsection  5(a)  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection,  the  President  In 
establishing  the  order  of  induction  for  regis- 
trants within  the  various  age  groups  found 


maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
title: 

enlists  or  accepts  appointment,  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  26  years,  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air 
National  Guard,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  so  long  as  be 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganized unit  of  such  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  in  accordance  with  section  270  of  title 
10  or  section  602  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  satisfactorily 
performs  such  other  Ready  Reserve  service 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Enlistments  or  appointments  under 
subparagraphs  (U)  and  (iU)  of  this  clause 
may  be  accepted  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  16(d)  of  this  title.  Notwlth- 
standing  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  no  person  deferred  under  this 
clause  who  has  completed  six  years  of  such 
satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  or  National  Guard,  and  who  during 
such  service  has  performed  active  duty  for 
training  with  an  armed  force  for  not  less  than 
four  consecutive  months,  shall  be  liable  for 
induction  for  training  and  service  under  this 
Act.  except  after  a  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  made  by  the  Congress  after 
August  9,  1955.  In  no  event  shall  the  number 
of  enlistments  or  appointments  made  vjider 
authority  of  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the 
Air  National  Guard  cause  the  personnel 
strength  of  such  Reserve  component  or  the 


quaimed  for  Induction  shaU  not  effect  any  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
change  In  the  method  of  determining  the 
relative  order  of  Induction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  has  been 
heretofore  established.  However,  if  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President  such  a  change  in 
priority  of  Induction  is  deemed  necessary 
m  the  national  Interest,  such  a  change  may 
be  effected  provided  that  a  determination 
to  this  effect  is  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  together  with  information  Jus- 
tifying the  profKised  change.  The  proposed 
modification  or  change  In  the  order  of  in- 
duction will  then  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
sixty  days  from  the  time  such  a  report  had 
been  received  by  the  Congress  while  in  con- 
tinuous session  during  that  period :  Provided. 
That  Congress  has  not,  during  that  period, 
adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the  proposed 
change.  For  the  purposes  at  this  subsection  a 
session  may  be  considered  as  not  continuous 
only  if  broken  by  an  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress sine  die.  However,  In  computing  the 
period  that  Congress  Is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion, days  that  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  in  session  because  of 
an  adjournment  of  mora  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  are  not  counted." 

(5)  SecUon  e(c)(2)  (A)  (50  App.  VS.C. 
456(c)(2)(A)),  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
who — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  Induction;  or 

"(U)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  hts 
Induction  and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  any  organized  unit 
of  the  National  Guard  of  that  State  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  imder  this 
title;  or 

"(lU)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
Induction  and  pursuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve,  or   Coast  Guard   Reserve   cannot   be 


Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  exceed  the 
personnel  strength  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year." 

(6)  Section  6(a)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  466(a)) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Exemptions  From  Registsa- 
TiOK  AND  Service. — 

"(1)  Conunlssioned  ofRcers,  warrant  offi- 
cers, pay  clerks,  enlisted  men,  and  aviation 
cadets  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  cadets. 
United  States  MlUtary  Academy:  midship- 
men, United  States  Naval  Academy;  cadets, 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy;  mid- 
shipmen. Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  United 
States  Naval  Reserves;  students  enrolled  in 
an  oflBcer  procurement  program  at  military 
colleges  the  curriculum  of  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  while  on  active  duty;  and 
foreign  diplomatic  representatives,  technical 
attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and  legations, 
consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls  and 
other  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
and  members  of  their  families,  and  persons 
In  other  categories  to  be  specified  by  the 
President  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4,  except  that  aliens  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  so  exempted.  Any  person  who  subse- 
quent to  June  24,  1048,  serves  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
in  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  is  associated  in  mutual 
defense  activities  as  defined  by  the  President, 
may  be  exempted  from  training  and  service, 
but  not  from  registration.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  exemption  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  is  a  national  of  a  country 
Which  does  not  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
any  active  duty  performed  prior  to  June  34, 
1948,  by  a  person  in  the  armed  forces  of  a 
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country  aUied  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  with  which  the  United 
States  Is  associated  in  such  mutual  defense 
activities,  shall  be  credited  In  the  computa- 
tion of  such  eighteen -month  period:  Pro- 
vided further,  that  any  person  who  is  in  a 
medical,  dental,  or  alUed  specialist  category 
not  otherwise  deferred  or  exempted  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  liable  for  registra- 
tion and  training  and  service  until  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his 
birth. 

"(2)  Commissioned  otBcers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty,  and  assigned  to  staff  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  registered  under  section  3  and  shall  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  section  4.  Commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  members  of 
the  Reserve  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
had  been  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  other 
than  that  sp>eclfled  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4." 

(7)  Section  6(h)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  456(h)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  Occupations:  Depkndenct:  Fitness: 
Extension  of  Ace  of  Liabilitt:  Attthoritt 
or  Selective  Sebvicx  Board. — Except  when 
the  President  finds  that  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  require  substantial  restriction 
or  termination  of  student  deferments  pro- 
vided for  by  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  provide  for  the  deferment 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a  college, 
university,  or  similar  institution  of  learning 
and  who  request  such  deferment:  Provided, 
That  unless  such  person  is  deferred  for  grad- 
uate study  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section such  deferment  shall  terminate  on 
completion  of  requirements  for  his  baccalau- 
reate or  first  professional  degree,  failure  to 
pursue  satisfactorily  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction  or  on  attainment  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth, 
whichever  first  occurs:  Provided  further. 
That  no  person  deferred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  thereafter  be  deferred 
under  this  subsection  except  for  extreme 
hardship  to  dependents  under  regulations 
governing  such  deferment :  Provided  further. 
That  any  person  who  requests  and  receives 
a  student  deferment  under  this  paragraph 
shall  upon  the  termination  of  such  defer- 
ment If  not  otherwise  deferred  under  one  of 
the  two  preceding  provisos,  and  If  qualified, 
be  liable  for  induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  age  group  irrespective  of  his  ac- 
tual age. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
section the  President  Is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment in  Industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  con- 
tinued service  in  an  office  (other  than  an 
omce  described  in  subsection  (f ) )  under  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
whose  activity  In  graduate  study,  research, 
or  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  oprtometrlc, 
osteopathic,  scientific,  pharmaceutical,  chi- 
ropatrlc.  chiropodlal,  or  other  endeavors  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest: 
Provided,  That  no  person  within  any  such 
category  shall  be  deferred  except  upon  the 
basis  of  his  Indlviduai  statiis :    Provided  fur- 


ther. That  persons  who  are  or  may  be  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  remain  liable  for  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their  birth. 
This  proviso  shaU  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  deferment  of  such  per- 
sons If  otherwise  deferrable  under  any  other 
provisions  of  thla  Act.  The  President  Is 
also  authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions OB  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  from  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  (1)  of  any  or  all  categories  of 
persons  in  a  status  with  respect  to  persons 
(other  than  wives  alone  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme hardship)  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  which  renders  their  deferment  advis- 
able, and  (2)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  those 
persons  found  to  be  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  deficient  or  defective.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  or  not  the  de- 
ferment of  any  person  Is  advisable,  because  of 
his  status  with  respect  to  persons  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  any  payments  of  al- 
lowances which  are  payable  by  the  United 
States  to  the  dependents  of  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  taken  Into  consideration,  but  the 
fact  that  such  payments  of  allowances  are 
payable  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusively  to 
remove  the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the 
dependency  Is  based  upon  financial  consider- 
ations and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  remove  the 
ground  for  deferment  when  the  dependency 
is  based  upon  other  than  financial  considera- 
tions and  cannot  be  eliminated  by  financial 
assistance  to  the  dependents.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
President  Is  also  authorized,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  or  all 
categories  of  persons  who  have  children,  or 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  main- 
tain a  bona  fide  family  relationship  In  their 
homes.  No  deferment  from  such  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  shaU  be  made  in 
the  case  of  any  Individual  except  upon  the 
basis  of  the  status  of  such  individual.  There 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
office  of  each  local  board  a  list  setting  forth 
the  names  and  classifications  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  classified  by  such  local 
board.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  estabUsh. 
whenever  practicable,  national  criteria  for 
the  classification  of  persons  subject  to  in- 
duction under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  is  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest, require  such  criteria  to  be  adminis- 
tered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States." 

(8)  Section  6(J)  (80  App.  U.S.C.  456(J)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  combatant  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form.  Any  person  claiming  ex- 
emption from  combatant  training  and  serv- 
ice because  of  such  conscientious  objections 
whose  claim  Is  sustained  by  the  local  board 
shall.  If  he  Is  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  title,  be  assigned  to  noncombat- 
ant  service  as  defined  by  the  President,  or 
shall.  If  he  Is  found  to  be  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  such  noncombat- 
ant  service.  In  lieu  of  such  Induction,  be 
ordered  by  his  local  board,  subject  to  such 
regrulationa  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
prescribed  in  section  4(b)  such  civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest  as  the  local 
board  pursuant  to  Presidential  regulations 
may  deem  appropriate  and  any  such  person 


who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  any 
such  order  from  his  local  board  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of 
this  title,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  ne- 
glected to  perform  a  duty  required  of  him 
under  this  title." 

(9)  Section  10(a)(3)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  460 
(a)  (3) )  is  amended  by  addliig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Director  shall 
also  appoint  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  and 
be  responsible  for  pubUc  affairs  and  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Director." 

(10)  Section  10(b)(3)  (60  App.  UB.C. 
460(b)  (3) )   U  amended  by: 

(a)  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof: 
"Provided,  That  no  person  shaU  be  dlsquaU- 
fied  from  serving  as  a  counseled  to  regis- 
trants, including  service  as  Government  ap- 
peal agent,  because  of  his  membership  in  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

(b)  Deleting  the  colon  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso,  substituting  a  period 
therefor  and  inserting  the  foUowlng:  "No 
member  shall  serve  on  any  local  board  or 
appeal  board  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
or  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  No  citizen  shaU  be  denied  membership 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  on  ac- 
count of  her  sex.  The  requirements  outlined 
in  the  preceding  two  sentences  shall  be  fully 
Implemented  and  effective  not  later  than 
January  1, 1968." 

(c)  Inserting  before  the  last  sentence  of 
the  subsection  the  foUowlng:  "No  Judicial 
review  shall  be  made  of  the  classification  or 
processing  of  any  registrant  by  local  boards, 
appeal  boards,  or  the  President,  except  as  a 
defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution  Instituted 
under  section  12  of  this  title,  after  the  regis- 
trant has  responded  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively  to  an  order  to  report  for  induc- 
tion, or  for  civilian  work  in  the  case  of  a 
registrant  determined  to  be  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  In  any  form:  Provided, 
That  such  review  shall  go  to  the  question  of 
the  Jurisdiction  herein  reserved  to  local 
boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the  President 
only  when  there  is  no  basis  In  fact  for  the 
classification  assigned  to  such  registrant." 

(11)  Section  10(b)(4)  (60  App.  U.S.C. 
460(b)  (4) )  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  substi- 
tuting a  colon  therefor,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  an  em- 
ployee of  a  local  board  having  supervisory 
duties  with  respect  to  other  employees  of  one 
or  more  local  boards  EhaU  be  designated  as 
the  'executive  secretary'  of  the  local  board 
or  boards:  And  provided  fxirther,  "That  the 
term  of  employment  of  such  'executive  secre- 
tary' In  such  position  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
ten  years  except  when  reappointed." 

(12)  Section  10(g)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  460(g)) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end, 
inserting  a  colon  in  place,  thereof,  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  report, 
to  the  Congress,  at  least  quarterly  on  the 
operations  of  Selective  Service  including  such 
specific  kinds  of  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Congress." 

(13)  Section  12  (60  App.  U.S.C.  462)  is 
amended  by: 

(a)  Deleting  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  substituting  the  following 
In  lieu  thereof:  "Precedence  Ehall  be  given 
by  courts  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising  under 
this  title,  and  such  cases  shall  be  advanced 
on  the  docket  for  immediate  hearing,  and 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  or  decree  of  any 
district  court  or  circuit  court  of  appeals  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  cases  pending 
before  the  court  to  which  the  case  has  been 
referred." 

(b)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Department  ot  Justice  shall  pro- 
ceed   as    expeditiously    as    possible    with    a 
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praucntlon  under  tbla  Mctlon.  or  with  an 
*PPWI.  upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
Seleetlve  Service  System  or  shall  advise  the 
BOUM  of  Bepresentatlvee  and  the  Senate  In 
mltlng  the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  do  so." 

(14)  SecUon  17  (o)  (60  App.  17.8.0.  487(c)  ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 1967"  ^tw^ 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

Sac.  a.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  8, 
1960.  chapter  637,  as  amended  (77  Stat.  4), 
Is  amended  by  strlUng  out  "Jxily  1.  l9eT* 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1. 1971". 

Sec.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  As- 
atstanoe  Aot  of  1950,  as  amended  (60  App. 
U.S.C.  aai6).  Is  amended  by  strlUng  out 
"July  1,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"July   1.   1971". 

Sxc.  4.  SecUon  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 1967, 
Public  Law  80-02.  as  amended  (77  Stat.  4). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  igfiT'  and 
Inaerting  to  place  thereof  "Jizly  1,  1971". 

Sk.  6.  Sections  30a  and  303  of  title  37. 
xmited  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Jiily  1,  1967"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"July  1,  1971". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vtrglnls.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  S.  1432  and  agree  to  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presldhig  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russkll, 
Mr.  Stewots.  Mr.  Symuigton,  Mr.  Jack- 
soK.  Mrs.  SiOTH.  and  Mr.  THtmuoND  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUleaUtheroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HognunES  between  israel  and 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day with  a  heavy  heart.  As  we  all  know, 
fighting  has  erupted  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  breathing  spell  which  was  sought  by 
the  United  States  and  other  nations — 
especially  by  us— apparently  did  not  pro- 
duce a  United  Nations  solution,  or  even 
an  Indicated  hope  of  one.  Certainly  none 
of  us  here  in  this  country  desired  that 
the  breathing  spell  would  be  ended  or 
knew  when  It  would  be  ended.  But  we 
knew  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
tense.  However  one  may  view  the  con- 
flict, no  American  can  speak  of  It  with 
anything  but  the  heaviest  of  hearts. 

We  may  never  know  who  fired  the  first 
shot  In  the  early  hours  of  this  fateful  day, 
but  I  rise  today  to  point  out  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  this  is  not  the  rele- 
vant question.  Aggression  was  committed 
some  2  weeks  ago.  when  President  Nasser, 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  evicted  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Forces.  And 
again  I  deplore,  as  our  President  has  de- 
plored, the  precipitate — unnecessarily 
precipitate— decision  by  the  Secretary 
•  Oeneral.  Nasser  evicted  the  UNEF; 
closed,  or  at  least  declared  the  closing  of. 
the  Strait  tO.  Tlran;  and  mobilized  his 


own  and  other  Arab  forces  along  Israel's 
border. 

Any  pretense  that  these  actions  were 
anything  but  naked  aggression  was  belled 
by  the  statements  of  President  Nasser 
himself.  He  declared  that  he  was  at  war 
with  Israel  and  determined  to  obliterate 
Its  existence. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  in  this 
situation,  when  the  world  will  leam  to 
listen  to  these  dictators  and  take  what 
they  say  at  face  value,  Instead  of  putting 
fancy  Interpretations  on  their  statements 
to  avoid  their  evil  intent. 

Three  points  must  be  made  clear. 

One.  the  repeated  warnings  that  war 
was  imminent  are  warnings  no  longer. 
War  is  here.  United  States  policy  must 
now  be  crystallized—^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  repeat,  three  points 
must  be  made  clear. 

First.  The  repeated  warnings  that  v/ar 
was  Imminent  are  warnings  no  longer. 
War  is  here.  United  States  policy  must 
be  crystallized  and  implemented  in  light 
of  the  existing  situation. 

Second.  The  aggressor  is  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  imder  President  Nasser. 
I  have  already  described  the  aggression. 
To  supplement  the  description  of  the  ag- 
gression, I  win,  in  a  moment  or  two,  spe- 
cifically quote  some  of  the  declarations 
on  this  subject  •  •  •  not  only  by  our  Oov- 
emment,  but  by  the  Government  of 
Egypt  itself. 

Third.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  major  powers,  as 
loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
seek  through  the  Security  Council,  now 
in  emergency  session,  every  immediate 
means  to  achieve  a  cease-fire.  But  this 
time,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  broken 
pledges  of  1956  and  1957  regarding  ac- 
cess to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

Let  us  be  mindful  also  of  the  policy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  foment  a  new  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East,  notwithstanding  its  earlier 
direct  participation  in  assurances  lead- 
ing to  the  pullback  of  the  forces  of  Is- 
rael, the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
in  1956  and  1957. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  those  ideas,  the  path 
of  the  United  States  will  become  clear.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  spell  out  In  detail  precisely 
what  it  is  going  to  do,  except  to  repeat, 
as  the  President  has  repeated,  the  pledge 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  vindication  of  our  Na- 
tion's honor.  I  do  not  think  any  blank 
checks  are  needed  here  from  Congress. 
This  is  one  conflict  in  which  the  people 
are  defending  themselves,  and  know  how 
to  defend  themselves  with  such  valor 
as  to  compel  the  respect,  perhaps  even 
the  admiration,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  our  (3ovemment  must  proceed  with 
dignity  and  propriety. 

I  have  little  doubt — and  I  speak  only 
as  one  Senator— that  when   the  right 


time  comes  for  something  to  be  done,  it 
will  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done  with 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
Is  not  just  another  brush-fire  war  in  the 
desert.  The  major  powers  have  made 
pledges,  based  on  theL  national  interest, 
and  their  pledges  have  involved  them 
deeply. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  declarations 
made  10  years  ago,  when  we  faced  a  sim- 
ilar situation.  If  carried  out  at  that  time, 
these  pledges  would  have  prevented  the 
present  situation.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  them  specifically. 

On  February  20,  1957,  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  most  important  single  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  three  powers  at  that  time,  said,  with 
respect  to  the  armistice  agreement  which 
Included  both  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba : 

If.  unhappUy.  Egypt  does  violate  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement  or  other  International  obli- 
gations, then  this  should  be  dealt  with  Brmly 
by  the  society  of  nations. 

The  "society  of  nations,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, means  every  single  nation,  includ- 
ing this  Nation. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Eban  on 
February  11.  1957: 

With  respect  to  the  Qulf  of  Aqaba,  and 
access  thereto — the  United  States  believes 
that  the  Qulf  comprehends  international 
waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  In  the 
Oulf  and  through  the  Straits  giving  access 
thereto. 

Then  in  a  news  conference  on  March 
26.  1957.  Secretary  Dulles  said: 

Tou  may  recaU  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  belligerent  rights  should  be  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  Sharm  el-Shelkh  area  and  the 
Straits  of  Tlran,  because  he  also  shared  the 
view  that  the  preponderance  of  legal  au- 
thority was  that  there  was  no  right  to  exer- 
cise belligerent  rights  and  to  stop  Innocent 
passage  through  there. 

On  the  first  of  March  1957.  In  the 
United  Nations,  Ambsissador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  speaking  for  the  United 
States,  said: 

Once  Israel  has  completed  Its  withdrawal 
In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  ot  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  and  In  view  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  there  Is  no  basis  for 
either  f>arty  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  to 
assert  ex  exercise  any  belligerent  rights. 

These  statements  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  statement  of  the  Government 
of  Egypt  on  February  27,  1957,  regarding 
the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  It  was  stated: 

The  Government  of  Egypt  are  more  par- 
tlc\ilarly  determined:  (a)  To  afford  and 
maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation 
for  all  nations  within  the  limits  of  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Convention  of  1888; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  How  much  additional  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  given  whatever  addi- 
tional time  he  deems  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  kindly  set  a  maximum  limi- 
tation on  the  time  requested? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  taking  these  declarations  together, 
that  it  Is  the  clearly  considered  policy 
of  our  (government  that  there  should  be 
free  transit,  not  only  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  but  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  that  the  Invocation  of  "belligerent 
rights"  to  justify  Nasser's  denying  such 
freedom  to  Israel  represents  specific 
illegality,  according  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  it  construes  the 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  Egypt 
of  1957  which  I  have  Just  quoted. 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  the  ac- 
Uons  of  that  great  man,  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower, in  1956-57  to  end  what  could 
have  become  a  world  conflagration.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  Khrushchev  then 
threatened  to  send  rockets  to  the  area 
if  the  action  did  not  cease;  no  one  has 
ever  argued  what  would  have  been  the 
reaction  of  the  United  States  under  those 
circumstances.  But  the  actions  of  that 
great  man  in  ending  that  conflict  have 
been  defied  and  nullified  by  the  actions 
which  have  taken  place  since.  Time  has 
finally  caught  up  with  President  Nas- 
ser, Mr.  President. 

The  point  that  must  be  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  at  this  his- 
toric hour  is  not  as  to  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  We  Americans  have  a  great  his- 
toric disposition  as  to  what  we  do  when 
Justice  is  imperiled  and  our  means  allow 
us  to  something  about  It.  The  important 
point,  Mr.  President,  is  to  clearly  desig- 
nate the  aggressor.  The  aggressor  is  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Nasser  Is  the  ag- 
gressor, having  sought  to  perpetrate  on 
the  world  an  Illegal  act.  About  Israel  we 
need  only  ask  the  question:  Is  the  nation 
which  is  the  victim  of  aggression  sup- 
posed to  sit  still  and  let  itself  be  shot  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  strangled  as  a 
nation,  or  must  It  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise elementary  measures  to  assure  its 
own  survival? 

Israel's  Prime  Minister  has  declared 
that  his  nation  has  no  territorial  ambi- 
tions. He  did  not  have  to  make  that 
declaration.  We  all  know  that.  It  is  all 
threatened  with  being  driven  into  the 
sea,  and  having  its  people  liquidated.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  believe,  no  matter 
what  are  the  other  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  our  Nation,  that  we  will 
fail  to  meet  this  one  squarely.  We  are  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  this  is  the  test. 

There  is  a  connection,  Mr.  President, 
between  Vietnam  and  this  Arab-Israel 
struggle.  It  is  a  mischievous  and  im- 
happy   connection.    One    of    the    great 


things  about  matters  of  this  kind  in  the 
world  Is  that  they  come  out,  as  it  Is  com- 
ing out  now. 

We  do  not  have  to  threaten  anybody, 
or  promise  anything  more  than  we  have 
already  promised.  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  am  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  I  speak  for  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation.  I  am  confident  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  honoring  the  pledges  of 
four  Presidents — pledges  which  have  re- 
ceived, and  which  I  believe  will  continue 
to  merit,  the  support  of  every  American. 

That,  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President, 
is  enough  for  today. 


EXTENDING     THE     VOTING     FRAN- 
CHISE TO  18-YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  young  citizens  of  my 
home  State  of  Wyoming.  Miss  Karen  E. 
Greenfield,  of  Sheridan  High  School,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Patrick  Almlch,  of  Cheyenne 
Central  High  School.  They  are  the  win- 
ners of  the  annual  McGee  Senate  Intern- 
ship contest.  In  this  essay  contest,  the 
winners  get  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
week  in  Washington,  viewing  and  par- 
ticipating in  democracy  in  action.  They 
leam  the  ropes,  so  to  speak,  and  observe 
at  first  hand  the  democratic  processes 
by  which  our  Nation  is  governed. 

It  is  the  kind  of  exeprience  that  most 
students  in  Eastern  schools  take  for 
granted  because  they  can  easily  get  to 
Washington,  the  laboratory  of  self- 
government,  whereas  those  of  us  from 
the  Far  West  find  it  more  difficult  to  send 
substantial  numbers  of  young  boys  and 
girls  this  far.  Thus,  the  contest  Is  a  small 
effort  to  make  these  advantages  avail- 
able to  youngsters  from  the  West. 

Miss  Greenfield  and  Mr.  Almlch  are  ex- 
cellent representatives  of  today's  younger 
generation.  The  fact  that  they  are  here 
as  winners  of  the  contest  speaks  for 
Itself,  for  the  competition  was  tough. 
Indeed,  with  scholastic  achievement,  ex- 
tracurricular activity,  and  an  essay  all 
entering  into  the  Judging. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  essay  was 
the  extension  of  the  voting  franchise  to 
18-year-old  Americans.  Both  winners. 
Miss  Greenfield  smiong  the  girls  and  Mr. 
Almlch  among  the  boys,  favored  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18,  as  I  do  myself. 

Mr.  President,  both  Miss  Greenfield 
and  Mr.  Almlch  were  especially  distin- 
guished this  year  because  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  fairmlnded  way  in  which 
they  dealt  with  a  subject  that  otherwise 
might  be  viewed  as  a  conflict  of  interest; 
namely,  whether  18-year-olds  should 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

Their  approach  to  this  question  seemed 
to  me  to  be  straightforward.  Karen,  for 
example,  stressed  that  this  age  of  change, 
of  which  we  are  all  a  part,  requires  more 
and  more,  and  sooner  and  sooner,  the 
necessity  to  reach  decisions,  and  that 
therefore  her  generation  was  ready. 

Bruce  stressed  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  placed  emphasis  upon 
providing  the  finest  possible  education 
for  the  youth  of  America,  but  that,  even 
though  we  are  providing  that  kind  of 
education,  we  are  somehow  dragging  our 


feet  in  permitting  them  to  put  this  edu- 
cation to  work  In  a  responsible  way. 
These  are  both  excellent  points  to  con- 
sider. I  suggest  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
18-year-olds  of  today  know  more,  have 
a  far  better  background,  and  are  more 
stable  and  responsible  at  the  age  of  18 
than  my  generation  was  at  the  age  of 
21.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  the  voting  8«e  lowered  to  18. 
and  that  others,  like  both  Karen  and 
Bruce,  will  have  an  early  opportunity  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  younger  political  citizenship  than  we 
have  known. 

Their  essays  on  the  subject  are  worthy 
of  note  by  all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

liOWBUNO   TBX   MlKIMTTlC    VOTXKO   A«a   TO    18. 

A  Necxssakt  Csangb 
(By  Bruce  Almlch) 

In  January  of  1967.  the  Wyoming  State 
Legislature.  foUowlng  a  national  trend,  al- 
lowed the  controversial  minimum  age  for 
voting  bill  to  die,  without  hearings,  debate, 
or  a  vote.  This  outdated  and  archaic  prac- 
tice of  not  allowing  ten  per  cent  of  our  na- 
tion's voting  potential  to  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise  has  been  continued  by  our  law- 
making bodies,  including  Congress,  for  many 
years.  I  allude  to  the  history  of  this  measure, 
along  with  reasons  favoring  a  long  needed 
change. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  actual  origin  of 
the  antiquated  twenty-one  year  old  voting 
concept,  in  addition  to  a  brief  liistory  of  the 
legislation  associated  with  this  problem.  It 
all  began  with  the  Greek-Romanic  concept  of 
"seven-seven-seven."  This  school  of  thought 
divided  life  into  three  periods  before  matur- 
ity: Infancy,  chUdhood,  and  manhood,  each 
considered  as  having  a  seven  year  duration. 
In  The  History  of  English  CovtTnon  Lav>,  by 
Pollock  and  Maltland,  we  find  that  there 
were  several  ages  at  which  an  English  youth 
was  considered  to  be  mature.  These  ages 
varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  and 
were  combined  with  requirements  ranging 
from  the  ablUty  to  count  money  and  measure 
cloth,  to  the  strength  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing and  wearing  armor.  The  age  of  twenty- 
one,  being  the  moat  prevalent  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  thirteen  American  colonies, 
with  minor  exception  of  militia  elections  In 
which  the  minimum  voting  age  fell  to  seven- 
teen and  below.  Little  conflict  regarding  a 
general  voting  age  of  less  than  twenty-one 
years  was  noted  in  this  period. 

The  first  American  legislation  for  a  lowered 
voting  age  was  introduced  In  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1867,  by  Marcus  Brlckford. 
This  early  attempt  to  correct  the  problem 
was  defeated.  To  date,  the  eighteen-year-old 
voting  issue  has  been  Introduced  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  thirty-seven  states.  Ultimately, 
the  measure  was  allowed  to  die  in  all  of  the 
37  states  except  Georgia  (1943)  and  Kentucky 
(1965).  Both  of  these  states  utUlzed  pubUc 
referendum  for  deciding  the  outcome  which 
was  a  lowered  voting  age.  The  action  of 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  Indicates  that  the 
public,  on  the  state  level,  is  in  favor  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age. 

Legislation  on  the  Congressional  level  rela- 
tive to  the  voting  age  issue  began  in  1941, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  by  Senator  H.  M.  Kllgore.  Since 
then,  slmUar  amendments  have  been  brought 
up  in  virtually  every  session  of  Congress, 
with  considerable  support  from  both  major 
parties,  but  without  positive  Congressional 
support. 

Having  completed  a  brief  history  of  the 
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voting  age  Inue,  we  can  now  logically  Iden- 
tify tbe  ilgnlflcant  reasons  for  lowering  tbe 
mlnlmiiTn  age  to  eighteen  years. 

First,  we  should  realize  that  we  are  Amer- 
icana, a  rapidly  progressing.  Intelligent,  fore- 
■Ighted,  and  free  civilization  which  thrives 
on  the  healthy  concept  of  democracy.  We 
are  iiroud  of  our  free  elections,  Oovemment 
representation,  education,  technical  advance- 
ments, and  our  willingness  to  fight  In  order 
to  allow  lees  fortunate  peoples  to  choose  a 
democratic  method  of  Government.  Why, 
then,  do  we  forbid  ten  per  cent  of  our  voting 
potential  from  assisting  In  the  choice  of  tbe 
leaders  and  tbe  policies  of  our  country?  This 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  age  group  has  full 
responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Eighteen  year  olds  are  considered  to  be 
adults  under  the  following  typical  condi- 
tions :  Courts  cease  to  recognize  them  as  Juve- 
niles, they  may  marry  without  parental  con- 
sent, state  and  federal  penal  codes  are  in  full 
effect  for  them,  school  attendance  is  no 
longer  compulsory,  they  may  make  legal  and 
binding  contracts,  federal  relief  for  them,  as 
dependent  children.  Is  suspended,  the  mili- 
tary draft  is  fully  exercised,  and  finally,  many 
members  of  this  age  group  are  married,  sup- 
porting a  family,  worUng,  and  paying  full 
taxes.  These  citizens  have  obviously  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  age  necessary  to  coimt 
money,  measure  cloth  or  carry  armor!  Many 
of  them  are  carrying  the  adult  burden  and 
Joys  of  a  home,  job,  and  a  family,  with  full 
supporting  responsibUlties. 

Secondy,  the  change  of  the  voting  age  is  a 
most  logical  move  in  recognition  to  two  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  finest  education,  which 
we  as  Americans  have  enjoyed.  Our  system 
of  education  baa  advanced  so  rapidly,  that 
today's  students  often  hear  their  parents  say, 
"We  never  studied  this  subject  .  .  .  even  in 
college."  American  History,  a  case  in  point, 
ta  taught  from  tbe  lowest  elementary  grades 
through  high  school  and  college.  The  Statis- 
tical Abstract  for  1986  tells  us  that  only 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  our  high  school  gradu- 
ates attend  college.  We  can,  therefore,  con- 
elude  that  high  school  constitutes  the  termi- 
nation of  studies  in  the  realm  of  political 
sciences  for  half  of  our  potential  voters.  If 
we  continue  the  practice  of  forbidding 
eighteen  year  olds  the  right  to  vote,  the  re- 
sult will  be  disinterest  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
jection. The  Honorable  Eklward  T.  Breathitt, 
Governor  of  Kentuclcy,  supports  the  pre- 
ceding statement  by  the  following  quote  from 
hia  recent  letter  to  me:  "By  permitting 
eighteen-year-olds  to  vote  in  Kentucky,  we 
find  a  much  larger  proportion  of  young  peo- 
ple participating  in  politics  In  our  state. 
They  attend  rallies,  assume  leadership  posts 
in  campaigns,  work  in  precincts,  participate 
In  class  and  group  debates.  They  are  less 
prejudiced  than  their  parents,  less  swayed  by 
special  interests  in  their  voting.  Through 
their  participation  in  politics  and  Oovem- 
ment at  a  young  age,  1  think  they  l>ecome 
better  citizens." 

Thirdly,  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  196fl,  a 
total  of  104,300  aliens,  having  successfully 
passed  a  Ck>nstltutlonaI  examination,  were 
permitted  to  exercise  full  voting  rights  in 
1966.  Yet,  our  eighteen  to  twenty-one  age 
group  must  wait  for  the  "magic  age",  re- 
gardless of  their  thorough  education  in  the 
political  structure  of  our  society. 

Finally,  we  should  note  an  interesting 
group  of  statistics  concerning  the  public, 
student,  teacher,  and  parent  opinion  in- 
volving the  chances  of  success  of  the  low- 
ered voting  age.  In  a  recent  correspondence 
between  the  Honorable  Lester  Kiaddox,  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  and  myself,  I  learned  that 
Georgia  has  operated  its  political  system  suc- 
cessfully in  respect  to  eighteen  year  old 
voting,  for  twenty-four  years.  Secondly,  from 
poll  results  and  statistics,  taken  by  experi- 
enced pollsters,  such  as  Gallup,  we  note  the 
following:  The  majority  of  the  eighteen  to 


twenty-one  group  polled  are  in  favor  of  a 
voting  age  change,  an  average  of  all  age 
groups  polled  showed  that  approximately 
fifty-four  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  the  lowered 
voting  age,  and  finally,  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
group  hold  political  beliefs  independent  of 
their  parents.  This  iSst  statistic  is  of  great 
importance,  since  It  Illustrates  the  fact  that 
children  are  not  likely  to  become  "mirrors" 
of  their  parents'  political  beliefs. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  investigated  the 
history  and  several  significant  supporting 
contentions  in  favor  of  lowering  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  in  tbe  United  States  is 
eighteen  years.  Although  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  it  is  difficult  to  set  an  arbitrary 
calendar  age  for  voting,  I  strongly  believe 
that  a  change  from  the  present  status  quo 
in  lowering  the  voting  age  Is  not  only  tardy, 
but  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  our  dy- 
namic, progressive,  youthful,  Democratic  way 
of  life. 

Shot7u>  the  Vomro  Acs  Be  Iowered  to  the 
Age  or  18? 

I  am  an  American.  I  pay  taxes,  I  obey  tbe 
laws,  and  I  speak  English.  I  am  literate, 
responsible,  and  free.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
generation  which  will  soon  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  United  States'  population,  a 
generation  which  is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  nation's  economy.  We  have  Jobs,  we  raise 
families,  and  we  serve  in  the  military.  We 
are  old  enough  to  die  for  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  democracy,  but  we  don't  share 
in  those  rights.  I  and  the  rest  of  the  age 
group  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  are  not  citizens.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  vote.  We  are  denied  the  most  basic 
right  of  a  democracy  because  of  an  age-old 
belief  that  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
the  quest  for  maturity  both  end  simulta- 
neoiisly  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  age  of 
magic.  Intrigue,  and,  most  Important  of  all, 
citizenship. 

Ironically,  our  Government  has  increased 
its  spending  four-fold  in  the  past  decade 
to  completely  renovate  and  re-vltallze  the 
national  educational  system  in  order  that 
we  can  absorb  even  more  of  the  informa- 
tion explosion  and  stretch  our  education 
beyond  high  school — paat  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  And  yet  the  very  group  which  has  fa- 
vored better  education  and  an  increased 
momentum  of  learning  are  the  ones  now  de- 
nying that  we,  the  products  of  such  inten. 
sive  training,  have  the  intelligence  to  vote. 
We  are  better  prepared  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
than  our  parents  were  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  We  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  a  massive 
communications  media  which  links  our  na- 
tion with  the  entire  world.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  we  are  taught  the 
facta  of  civil  government  and  international 
relations  and  told  to  think  for  ourselves;  but 
we  cannot  express  our  views  at  the  polls,  and 
our  knowledge  must  He  dormant  because  the 
status  quo  of  the  voting  age  is  so  adamantly 
maintained. 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  attained  can 
be  tested,  but  the  maturity  that  every  voter 
must  possess  is  inflnitdy  more  difficult  to 
divine.  One  thing  Is  certain:  maturity  can- 
not be  measured  with  a  yardstick  or  a  cal- 
endar. Maturity  does  not  "arrive"  with  the 
age  of  twenty-one  or  any  other  age.  Such 
a  deep  and  personal  process  is  not  only  grad- 
ual, but  secreted  in  tbe  minds  and  hearts 
of  each  of  us.  Regrettably,  the  age  of 
twenty-one  has  become  synonymous  with 
maturity,  and  this  stigma  of  voting  and 
the  associated  maturity  to  be  attained  at 
that  age  cannot  be  easily  removed.  If  voting 
stands  as  a  guide  to  maturity,  however,  then 
voting  participation  miut  be  a  partial  indi- 
cation of  that  qtiality.  The  disheartening 
fact  Is  that  a  third  of  America's  citizens  failed 
to  register  their  maturity  and  their  rights 
by  voting  in  the  last  Fresldenial  election. 
Teen-agers  would  certainly  seem  more  ma- 


ture in  ccHnpariaon  to  adults  if  we  were  al- 
lowed to  vote.  Armed  with  a  greater  Icnowl- 
edge  of  civil  government  and  world  affairs 
and  backed  by  enthusiasm  and  free  expres- 
sion, we  would  be  more  anxious  to  exert  our 
rights  and  would  more  actively  participate. 
In  search  of  quick  answers  and  concrete 
proof  of  our  maturity,  however,  some  adults 
single  ova  Juvenile  delinquency  and  say  that 
our  entire  generation  is  immature.  In  ao 
doing,  they  fail  to  see  that  our  delinquencies 
are  too  often  an  Integral  part  of  their  dally 
lives.  We  axe  surrounded  by  adult  vices,  but 
we  are  expected  to  be  more  mature  than  our 
elders  and  abstain.  With  this  paradox  must 
come  tbe  realization  that  maturity  la  not 
attained  by  everyone  at  any  one  time  nor 
can  it  be  reached  by  all.  We  teen-agers  should 
be  judged  in  view  of  what  we,  as  a  majority, 
stand  for,  what  we  have  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  neighborhoods  and  our  com- 
munities. 

The  fact  that  we  American  youth  are  the 
most  civlcly  active  of  any  preceding  genera- 
tion is  the  most  ample  evidence  of  respon- 
sibility and  maturity.  Silently,  the  volun- 
teers working  on  Project  Head  Start,  In  spe- 
cial education  classrooms,  in  VISTA,  in  clvU 
rights,  or  in  merely  obeying  the  lawg  of  the 
land  show  what  kind  of  a  generation  we  are. 
Dying  in  Vietnam  or  working  In  the  Peace 
Corps  shows  the  mettle  of  which  we  are 
made.  Acts  of  irresponsibility  may  make 
more  sensational  news,  but  knowledgeable 
adults  can  easily  testify  to  the  uprightness 
of  character,  the  determination  for  success, 
and  the  willingness  to  serve  of  today's  youth. 
The  immorality,  irresponsibility,  and  llstless- 
ness  of  some  youth  should  not  stain  the 
record  of  all  of  us.  any  more  than  these  same 
traits  in  many  adults  should  cause  us  not  to 
lose  respect  for  our  elders. 

Teen-agers  are  also  attributed  with  not 
being  "independent"  enough  in  thoughts  and 
deeds.  Political  philosophy  Is  usually  a  part 
of  parental  Infiuence,  but  parents  them- 
selves, as  a  majority,  also  conciu-  with  their 
own  parents'  ideas  on  the  subject.  Keeping 
the  voting  age  at  twenty-one  did  not  change 
their  outlook  nor  will  it  help  to  change  ours. 
Attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  does  not 
inmiiedlately  free  us  from  parental  bonds, 
teachings,  or  pocketbooks,  but  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  free  discussion  allowed 
and  fostered  In  homes  of  today  is  helping 
to  loosen  the  strings  attached  to  our  par- 
ents' ways  of  thought.  We  are  becoming  more 
Independent,  financially  and  politically,  a 
trend  to  Im  welcomed,  not  abhorred,  as  a 
safeguard  against  extremism. 

The  most  pressing  issue  concerning  the 
eighteen-year-old  vote  Is  that  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  Why  should  a  high  school  grad- 
uate be  drafted  to  fight  for  a  government 
which  denies  him  any  representation?  This 
condition  of  dying  without  voting  has  ex- 
isted since  our  country's  inception,  but  per- 
petuating the  abuse  will  not  rectify  the 
wrong.  If  a  young  man  Is  old  enough  to  kill 
on  the  battlefield,  he  is  old  enough  and 
indep>endently-mlnded  enough  to  cast  a  bal- 
lot. Military  discipline  will  not  follow  him 
inside  the  voting  booth. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  tbe  voting  age 
should  be  lowered  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  should,  however,  be  accomplished  by  a 
Constitutional  amendment  and  not  by  in- 
dividual states'  laws  as  is  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Confusion  and  inequality  are  the 
results  from  such  laws.  The  basis  o(  our 
Oovemment  is  equality,  and  the  voting  age 
should  be  uniform  Just  as  woman  suffrage 
was  made  universal  in  the  United  States  In 
1920  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  One 
state's  youth  should  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  when  another's  is  denied  that  same 
right:  a  condition  which  causes  a  disrup- 
tion of  equality  before  the  law  and  on  the 
battlefield. 

liet  otir  generation  stand  for  equality  and 
citizenship:   give  us  the  right  to  vote.  We 
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are  the  eighteen-year-olds  emerging  from  the 
Age  of  Change,  a  swift-moving,  enthusiastic 
change.  We  are  the  generation  suffering  from 
an  Ignominy  faced  by  millions  of  our  pred- 
ecessors: that  of  helping  shape  the  outcome 
of  a  war  without  the  right  to  cast  a  l>allot 
in  support  or  denial  of  that  cause.  Qui  tax 
money  is  filling  public  coffers,  and  we  can- 
not guide  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  are  well-educated,  informed,  and 
responsible  Americans.  We  ask  our  Govern- 
ment to  grant  us  our  Constitutional  right 
of  expression  through  the  vote.  We  call  upon 
the  nation's  citizenry  to  recognize  our  plight 
and  aid  us  in  a\xt  cause.  We  are  Americans. 
We  seek  to  become  citizens. 


THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN  WATER 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  ,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, was  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Thursday,  June  1,  1967.  Unfortunately, 
the  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  Wlllard 
Ellender,  prevented  him  from  giving  this 
address,  and  I  was  asked  to  substitute  for 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Ellendcr's  prepared 
talk,  entitled  "The  Role  of  Congress  In 
Water  Resources  Development,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  I 
am  sure  that  all  who  are  Interested  in 
water  resources  will  be  most  interested 
in  the  provocative  remarks  of  our  col- 
league, whom  we  know  to  be  an  authority 
on  and  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Thx  Role  or  CoNcazas  tN  Watzx  RcsoTracxs 
Development 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  keynote  speaker 
at  the  54th  Convention  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress.  Looking  around,  I 
note  faces  that  I  frequently  see  at  "that 
other"  Congress  across  town  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Four  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  six  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  proudly  serve  as  national 
vice  presidents  of  this  Congress  here  assem- 
bled. The  Importance  which  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  nmted  States  Congress  attach 
to  the  recommendations  of  your  organiza- 
Uon  Is  indicative  of  yoiur  significance  in  our 
legislative  delil)erations  and  the  shaping  of 
our  national  life.  The  work  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has.  ttirough 
many  years,  helped  "that  other"  Congress 
do  a  better  job  in  water  resources  planning 
&nd  In  the  implementation  of  those  plans. 

When  I  first  became  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  was  already  very  well  acquainted 
with  water  and  what  it  could  do  for,  and 
against  man  and  his  works.  Louisiana  is  a 
maritime  State.  Its  7&00  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  constitute  one  of  its  most  valu- 
ab'.e  assets.  Most  of  these  waterways  traverse 
the  marshes  and  lowlands  where  the  State's 
mineral  wealth  lies,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  the  resources  of  other- 
wise Inaccessible  areas.  There  are  three  great 
deep-water  ports  in  my  State,  and  it  contains 
more  miles  of  navigable  streams  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  I  have  given  my  primary  efforts 
In  the  United  States  Senate  to  an  orderly 
and  prudent  develooment  of  the  use,  control, 
and  conservation  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  ALL  the  States  of  thU  great  land? 


I  have  concerned  myself  with  all  en- 
deavors related  to  the  wise  and  prudent  de- 
velopment of  our  land  and  water  heritage. 
Tour  interests  and  mine  in  that  respect  are 
paraUel. 

As  Ctiairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have  fostered 
programs  to  protect  and  preserve  our  pre- 
cious topeoil,  including  the  strengthening  of 
our  soil  conservation  programs.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  development  of  small 
watershed  projects  designed  to  hold  the  rain 
where  it  falls  for  beneficial  use.  Instead  of 
letting  it  run  off  to  erode  our  topsoil  and 
t>eoome  mere  sediment  in  the  downstream 
flood  control  reservoirs. 

Serving  as  I  do  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works,  I  could  not  imagine  myself  in  a  more 
satisfying  position  in  the  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  our  Nation's 
history.  Congress  has  bad  to  cross  swords 
with  the  executive  branch  to  get  water  re- 
sources developments  undertaken  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  struggle  began  with  some 
early  statesmen  asserting  that  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  invest  in  Congress  the  power 
to  develop  conunerce. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  American  rivers  and  harbors 
and  related  water  resources  legislation.  I 
am  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  preacher 
sermonizing  to  tbe  converted,  yet  I  think 
Congress'  long  and  redoubtable  role  in  Amer- 
ica's water  history  is  worthy  of  review  at 
this  time. 

That  history  begins  with  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  was  con- 
vened on  March  4,  1789.  On  August  7  of  that 
same  year,  Congress  enacted  the  first  water 
resource  act,  providing  for  the  eetablishment 
and  support  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers  which  were  "erected,  placed, 
or  sunk"  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within,  any 
bay.  inlet,  harlxn-  or  port  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  9th  Congress  convened  In  early 
December  of  1805 — Mr.  Jefferson,  who  made 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  was  President — the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  concerned  with 
lajrlng  out  and  maldng  a  National  Road  from 
Cumberland.  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Otilo, 
a  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and  a 
canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  Kentucky) .  Many 
Members  of  Congress  favored  Federal  back- 
ing of  these  projects,  and  in  1806  the  Cum- 
berland Road  was  authorized  for  Federal 
construction. 

In  1807,  two  proposals  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned canals  were  l>efore  the  Congress.  It 
was  proposed  that  grants  of  western  lands 
would  be  exchanged  for  stock  in  private  ca- 
nal companies,  thus  making  their  construc- 
tion a  Joint  Federal-private  project.  Senator 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachxisetts,  a 
consistent  opponent  of  Federal  participation 
In  Internal  Improvements  during  tbe  years 
before  he  became  President,  opposed  them  on 
the  grounds  that  fraud  and  collusion  could 
result  among  tbe  States  getting  Federal  aid 
for  "local  projects."  His  argximents  prevailed 
and  the  legislation  was  not  passed.  However, 
proponents  of  the  projects  set  out  to  get  a 
resolution  passed  that  would  call  for  studies 
and  reports  on  the  two  projects  by  Federal 
commissions.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1807,  and  l}ecame 
the  authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  to  prepare  his 
"Report  on  Roads  and  Canals,"  which  the 
Senate  received  on  April  4,  1808. 

The  Gallatin  Report  consisted  of  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  existing  arteries  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  suggested  an 
overall  plan  for  improving  the  means  of 
transportation  between  the  several  sections 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  Gallatin 
Report  was  laid  aside — possibly  because  its 
cost  figures  (920,000,000)  were  too  astronom- 


ical for  tbe  tlmea  and  Oallatlnl  concept  too 
broad.  Someone  has  remarked  tba.t  It  waa 
presented  100  years  too  soon. 

Jolin  C.  Calhoun  in  mid-December  of  IBie 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
reeolution  "to  inquire  Into  the  expediency  of 
setting  apart  the  bonxu,  and  the  net  annual 
proceeds  of  the  National  Bank,  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  internal  improvement."  Cal- 
houn argued  vigorously  that  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  right — and  duty — ^to  look 
into  all  domestic  affairs,  and  he  said  tliat 
"internal  improvements  was  not  exceeded  In 
importance  by  any."  Tbe  reeolution  was 
adopted,  but  President  Madison  vetoed  it 
with  the  argument  of  "constitutionality." 
Madison  told  the  Congress  that  he  recognized 
the  great  importance  of  canals  sind  improved 
navigation  but  he  felt  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  specifically  ascribing  such 
powers  to  tbe  Congress  was  a  prerequisite  to 
the  enactment  and  Kppro^tX  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

Congress  did  not  retreat.  When  President 
Monroe  succeeded  Madison  and  sent  up  his 
message  to  the  15th  Congress,  Monroe  also 
recommended  that  Congress  work  out  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  specifi- 
cally give  the  Congress  power  to  provide  tot 
navigation  legislation.  Henry  Clay  re^ionded 
by  saying  that  Congress  already  had  such 
power.  A  bill  almost  identical  to  the  one 
vetoed  by  Madison  was  narrowly  defeated 
of  passage  after  ten  full  days  of  debate  in 
March  of  1818.  By  this  time,  the  "constitu- 
tional issue"  had  l>ecome  such  a  t>attle- 
royal  for  supremacy  in  this  area  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  that  it 
was  felt  wiser  to  await  a  judicial  ruling. 

The  steamboat  tiad  arrived  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  about  this  time,  and  efforts  toward 
znonopoly  of  State  waters  for  navigation  de- 
veloped. In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
legislature  enacted  statutes  granting  to 
Livingston  and  Pulton,  the  steamboat  inven- 
tors and  business  partners,  tbe  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  by  steamboat  of  all  waters 
within  that  State.  Other  coastal  States  passed 
similar  laws.  Then  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall handed  down  tbe  most  famous  of  all 
decisions  on  the  "Commerce  Clause"  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Justice  MsLratkall 
■aid: 

"Tbe  power  of  Gongreas  .  .  .  comprehends 
navigation  within  the  limits  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  so  far  as  tliat  navigation  may 
be,  in  any  manner,  connected  with  'commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  the  Indian  Tribes'.  .  ." 

The  "oonstitutional"  right  and  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  navigation  anywhere 
in  the  Nation  was  therein  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1824,  Ci  15,000  was  voted 
by  the  national  legislature  for  navigation 
work,  and  regular  appropriations  have  been 
made   annually  ever  since. 

The  struggle  about  Congress'  right  to  leg- 
islate in  water  resources  development  waa 
not  over,  however.  Andrew  Jackson  as  Presi- 
dent (1827-1834)  believed,  as  did  his  pred- 
ecessors in  the  White  House,  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  necessary  be- 
fore Congress  could  pass  legislation  to  con- 
struct a  national  system  of  improvements. 
Jackson  vetoed  several  "internal  improve- 
ments" acts,  caUing  them  "local  enterprises." 

President  Van  Buren,  foUowing  Jackson 
in  the  Presidency,  was  an  even  stricter  "con- 
structionist" on  internal  Improvements,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  internal  improve- 
ments came  to  a  halt  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

But  it  took  more  than  a  Jackson  and  a 
Van  Buren  combined  to  silence  the  din  and 
debate  in  Congress.  When  President  Tyler 
succeeded  Van  Buren,  Tyler  recommended 
in  his  1843  message  to  the  Congress  that  ap- 
propriations for  harl>ors  should  be  made,  but 
only  for  western  barbora.  Promptly  and  de- 
fiantly. Congress  passed  appropriations  bills 
for  Ix>th  western  and  eastern  hari>ors.  Tyler 
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▼Atoed  the  ea«tem  barlKva  bill  and  aoeepted 
the  western  barbora  bill. 

Congrea  likewise  "went  to  war"  with 
President  Polk,  who  consistently  vetoed  In- 
ternal improvements  bills  that  Congress  sent 
to  him  in  1846  and  1847.  Finally,  In  1864, 
a  river  and  harbor  bill  was  enacted  over 
the  veto  of  President  Pierce. 

In  1065,  after  nearly  a  hundred  yean  of 
Infighting  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress about  who  had  the  right  to  provide 
for  national  water  transportation  and  re- 
lated projects,  the  8ui>reme  Coiirt  ruled  once 
again  that  only  Congrees  had  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  and  control  and  Improve 
navigable  waters.  In  1868,  Congress  ulti- 
mately succeeded  In  getting  President  An- 
drew Johnson  to  sign  a  rivers  and  harbors 
Mil.  And  so  the  "constitutional"  debate  was 
closed. 

Throughout  our  hlstwy,  Congrees  has  had 
to  fight  to  carry  out  Its  Constitutional  au- 
thority. Nowhere  has  this  been  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  area  of  water  resources.  The 
struggle  for  flood  control  began  much  later 
than  that  for  navigation.  But  It,  too,  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  task.  The  chief 
oi^xieltlon  to  Federal  flood  control  has  cen- 
tered around  the  "local"  character  of  flood 
protecttoii. 

However,  under  the  Swamp  Lands  Acts  of 
1M9  and  1850,  Congress  granted  unsold 
iwamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  other  flood-prone  States.  The 
Idea  wttf  that  the  state  legislatures  could 
sell  the  grants  and  use  the  proceeds  for 
drainage,  reclamation,  and  flood  control.  In 
18S0  the  Congrees  also  moved  successfully 
to  authorize  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
msaisslppl  River.  The  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
report,  filed  In  1861,  Is  still  useful  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  ICssisslppl  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 

When  the  Civil  War  came,  a  lot  of  com- 
prehensive work  for  flood  control  was  under 
way.  but  many  leveee  were  destroyed  In  the 
military  conflict.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  there  was  a  clamor  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  for  flood  con- 
trol legislation.  In  1807.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recommended  the  expenditure  of 
$3  million  In  Federal  aid  to  build  levees 
along  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  It  was 
approved. 

In  1874,  the  flrst  substantial  and  construc- 
tive flood  control  measure  passed  Congress. 
It  was  an  act  that  provided  for  a  oommls- 
■lon  of  engineers  to  Investigate  and  report 
on  a  permanent  plan  for  the  areas  of  the 
Mississippi  that  were  flood-prone.  This  par- 
ticular legislation  grew  out  of  the  terrible 
suffering  and  damage  which  spring  flooding 
brought  that  year. 

By  1874,  Congress  had  so  firmly  estab- 
Uabed  Its  hard-won  right  to  legislate  on 
navigation  Improvements  that,  until  1890, 
most  flood  control  levees  received  appro- 
priations that  were  described  as  being  for 
"navigation  improvements  and  Incidentally 
for  flood  protection."  By  1917.  flood  control 
was  called  "fiood  control"  and  dealt  with 
aasuch. 

On  Slarch  1.  1917,  Congress  authorized 
$80  million  for  flood  control  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Sacramento  Rivers.  Then  came  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1917.  wherein  Federal- 
local  cost  sharing  made  Its  debut. 

As  often  happens  in  many  areas  of  na- 
tional and  personal  life,  disaster  such  as 
that  suffered  In  the  1927  and  1938  floods 
brought  the  acceptance  of  full  national  re- 
sponsibility for  future  flood  control.  The  re- 
sulting "omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control"  bills  are  now  recognised  as 
prudent  Investments  of  Federal  funds  In  the 
devtiopment  and  use  of  our  Ood-glven  nat- 
ural resources. 

m  connection  with  flood  control,  I  should 
meinttcii  the  small  watershed  protection  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
eultnn.   It   la   concerned   with    ooatrtAUng 


runoff  and  soil  erosion  in  small  watersheds 
all  over  the  country.  The  Flood  Control  Acts 
of  1936  and  1938,  and  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964, 
with  its  subsequent  amendments,  set  up  a 
most  uaeXul  Federal-local  corollary  program 
to  the  flood  control  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  small  wa- 
tershed program  will  be  more  comprehensive 
and  more  fast-moving  in  the  future  than 
it  has  sometimes  seemed  in  the  past. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  other  major  his- 
torical areas  of  Congressional  Interest  In  wa- 
ter resources  develoiHnent,  except  to  men- 
tion such  milestones  as  the  acts  authorizing 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  the  generation  of 
hydropower,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
control  of  water  quality  and  water  supply, 
and,  most  recently,  recreation  and  saline 
water  conversion. 

Congress  has  "carried  the  ball"  on  all  of 
these  water  resources  programs.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  reacted  adversely  to  practically 
aU  of  them  when  they  were  flrst  proposed. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  the 
Executive  objected  on  "constitutional" 
grounds.  In  more  recent  years,  the  voice  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  raised  objec- 
tions to  Congressional  initiative  in  more 
subtle  ways.  The  Budget  Bureau,  acting  for 
and  through  the  Executive,  seems  to  me  to 
be  continually  trying  to  take  more  authority 
unto  Itself.  Out  of  fiscal  1968  Federal  budget 
totals  of  $135  billion,  Congress  will  have 
some  control  over  only  $30  billion,  or  33  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  expenditures.  I  might 
Interject  here  that  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  Budget  Is  allocated  to  water 
resources  development.  The  Budget  Bureau 
has  a  large  degree  of  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  water  programs  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Congress,  but  not 
recommended  by  the  President.  Increasingly, 
the  Budget  Bureau  seeks  to  Inject  Itself  Into 
the  realm  of  national  policy.  Including  wa- 
ter resoiirces  policy,  and  this  Is  clearly  the 
domain  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  a  trend  that  I 
have  said  time  and  again  I  hope  to  see 
altered. 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  present  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  regards  the 
entire  budgetary  process  as  an  exercise  In 
"making  choices"  about  which  programs  will 
move  ahead,  which  ones  will  be  deferred,  and 
which  ones  will  be  left  to  stagnate.  Of  course, 
choices  do  have  to  be  made,  but  the  ap- 
pointed bureaucrats  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  not  the  ones  who  Should  make  them.  I 
strongly  beUeve  that  Congress  should  vigor- 
ously reassert  Itself  In  the  budgetary  process 
and  assume  greater  control  over  all  Federal 
spending  programs.  As  ohalrman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  public  works  appropri- 
ations, I  assure  you  that  I  work  toward  this 
goal. 

For  example.  In  the  most  recent  hearings 
on  proposed  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  I 
found  that  tremendous  recreation  benefits 
were  Included  in  some  of  the  projects  to 
make  them  appear  economically  feasible — to 
get  the  benefit-cost  ratio  up  to  where  It 
would  look  like  a  sound  and  sensible  project 
to  construct  out  of  public  funds.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  public  works  projects 
should  be  directed  primarily  toward  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  of  such  scope  that  the 
local  governmental  bodies  do  not  have  the 
means  to  carry  them  out.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  authorize  a  great  big  Federal  pro- 
gram of  public  works  projects  wherein  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  benefits  on  Indi- 
vidual projects  are  for  recreation. 

If  projects  are  constructed  primarily  for 
recreation,  local  people  should  pay  a  good 
deal  of  the  cost.  If  local  people  cannot,  or 
win  not,  pay  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of  a 
project  where  the  primary  objective  is  to 
provide  recreation — Ilka  swimming,  fishing, 
and  hunting — then  I  think  such  projects 
should  be  deferred,  and  projects  that  protect 


the  land  and  the  homes  and  lives  of  people 
Should  have  priority. 

When  a  public  works  appropriation  bill  u 
reported  and  brought  up  for  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  endeavor  to  "balance" 
the  bill  between  the  Administration  requests 
and  taking  care  of  worthy  areas  not  Included 
In  the  Budget  Bureau's  estimates.  Public 
works  appropriations.  In  my  judgment, 
should  reflect  the  Indispensable  water  re- 
sources needs  and  problems  of  the  country. 
A  reasonable  number  of  new  construction 
starts  should  be  included  in  the  Budget  each 
year  to  meet  the  growing  and  dynamic  needs 
of  the  country. 

The  story  of  water  resources  development 
in  the  early  years,  as  In  the  present  day,  is 
one  In  which  the  Congrees  has  had  to  carry 
on  a  long  and  stubborn  struggle  to  Imple- 
ment Its  right  to  make  determinations  and 
to  give  sound  direction  to  programs.  It  has 
consistently  been  the  Congress  that  has  had 

primary  responsibility — and  determination 

to  provide  for  a  general,  national  develop- 
ment of  water  transportation,  flood  control, 
hydropower,  and  other  benefits.  The  Ameri- 
can water  development  story  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  fierce  opposition  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  as  I  have  pointed  out  tonight. 
Only  through  the  tenacity,  idealism,  convic- 
tion, and  courage  of  the  Congress,  who  are 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  has  It 
been  possible  to  secure  authority  to  act  In 
this  area  of  national  Interest.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  have  supported  the  fight  for  this 
inviolable  authority  of  Congress  through  all 
my  years  in  the  Senate — and  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  resist  any  attempt  at  usurpation  by 
the  Executive  Branch  through  artifice  or 
subterfuge.  On  many  occasions,  I  have  as- 
serted my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  United 
states  Senate  to  express  my  views  with  re- 
spect to  trivial  and  Insubstantial  schemes 
to  weaken  the  basic  and  historical  purposes 
of  water  resources  programs. 

Without  the  courageous  persistence  and 
foresight  of  the  Congress,  there  might  not  be 
today  our  abundant  supply  of  hydroelectric 
I>ower;  there  might  not  be  any  water  for 
the  Irrigated  lands  in  the  seventeen  western 
States;  there  might  not  be  effective  control 
of  floods  In  the  alluvial  valleys  of  great 
American  rivers  such  as  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  The  Columbia,  the  Tennessee,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rivers  might 
never  have  been  harnessed  for  the  benefit  and 
proflt  of  the  American  people.  Ow  extensive 
and  efficient  water  transportation  routes 
might  not  be  available  to  use  in  war  and 
In  peace. 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  its  myriad 
water  resources  enactments,  has  helped  to 
guide  this  Nation  to  a  nobis  destiny,  un- 
matched in  history.  The  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  has  given  us  Invaluable 
assistance,  and  we  thank  you.  May  our  com- 
mon Interest  continue  to  commit  us  to  a 
future  of  even  more  notable  accomplish- 
ments in  developmg  sound  water  resources 
policies,  programs,  and  projects  for  America. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM.  HOMER 
NORMAN  WALLIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  North  Dakotans  have  always 
been  very  proud  of  their  native-born 
sons  who  have  made  good  in  all  walks  of 
life.  On  May  27  a  fine  example  of  this 
occurred  at  the  annual  commencement 
of  Jamestown  College  which  is  located 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

During  the  commencement  exercises 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science 
was  awarded  to  Vice  Adm.  Homer  Nor- 
man Wallln,  retired,  who  was  bom  in 
North  Dakota  and  received  his  secondary 
education  at  Jamestown  College  Acad- 


emy. A  citation  prepared  by  Dr.  Alex  C. 
Burr,  past  president  of  the  Jamestown 
College  Alumni  Association,  describes 
many  of  the  achievements  of  Admiral 
Wallln.  His  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments include  the  raising  of  the  fleet  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  n,  and  the  refloating  of  the  great 
battleship  Missouri  when  it  grounded  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Admiral  Wallln  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  and  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  take  pride  in  claiming  him 
as  a  native-bom  son. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  citation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

CrrATioN  voa  Vicx  Asm.  Hokxi  NoaxAW 
Waixjm 

Mr.  President,  by  Independent  action  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  faculty  of 
Jamestown  College,  a  son  of  this  Institution 
Is  being  honored  today,  and  by  his  presence 
on  this  platform  Is,  In  turn,  honoring  us. 

Eighty  years  ago  Instruction  began  on  this 
campus.  Over  that  period  of  almost  a  century 
a  continuous  flow  of  graduates  and  former 
students  have  served  the  Nation  and  our 
Government.  They  have  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  all  branches,  including  the  armed 
lervlces.  We  have  been  honorably  represented 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  the  Mexican  border  incident. 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  now  In  Viet  Nam.  Jamestown  College  Is 
honoring  today  one  of  this  group,  not  only 
as  a  representative  of  that  distinguished 
body,  but  also  because  of  his  outstanding 
personal  contribution,  over  half  a  century,  to 
the  Navy  and  of  the  United  States. 

Fifty  five  years  ago  this  very  season,  a 
youth  bom  and  reared  m  Washburn,  North 
Dakota,  completed  his  secondary  education 
In  Jamestown  College  Academy.  As  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  he  participated  in  the 
commencement  exercises,  speaking  on  the 
topic:  "Despotism  and  Democracy."  With  un- 
erring insight,  he  put  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  continuing  problems  of  this  world,  and 
In  the  half  century  following  his  initial  anal- 
ysis he  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  converting 
this  early  estimate  of  the  future  into  the  his- 
tory of  our  day.  Few  men  have  held  as  tena- 
ciously to  an  ideal. 

Appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  he  was  graduated  in  1917  from  a 
shortened  course  to  serve  In  World  War  I. 
His  Initial  record  brought  him  the  Navy 
Cross — the  first  of  many  major  awards.  Fol- 
lowing this  service  he  was  ordered  to  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  gradu- 
ate work  in  naval  architecture,  receiving  his 
master  of  science  degree  In  1921. 

His  record  from  this  time  on  is  one  of  wide 
experience.  Increasing  responsibility,  and 
continuing  recognition.  He  has  served  at  six 
of  our  Navy  yards,  and  has  served  as  com- 
mandant of  four  of  them — ^two  on  each 
coast. 

His  various  tours  of  duty  In  Washington 
culminated  in  his  being  the  sUth  and  last 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  Upon  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  was 
appointed  Coordinator  of  Shlpbulldmg,  Con- 
version, and  Repair. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  Into  World 
War  n,  he  was  serving  as  material  ofllcer  on 
the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  battle 
force  of  the  Padflc  fleet.  For  the  salvage  of 
the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  awarded  the 
Distlnguiahed  Service  Medal.  The  citation 
read  In  part:  "Through  his  tireless  and  ener- 
getic devotion  to  duty,  and  benefltlng  by 
past  experience,  he  aeoompUahed  the  recla- 
mation of  damaged  naval  units  expeditiously 


and  with  success  beyond  expectation,  there- 
by BUBtalntng  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  naval  service." 

For  later  service  as  force  maintenance 
officer  of  the  South  Pacific  Force,  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  "For  exception- 
ally merltorloiu  service",  when,  "with  im- 
errlng  Judgment  and  excellent  foresight"  he 
"directed  the  salvage  and  repair  of  nxmierous 
battled — damaged  ships" — "his  skill,  re- 
sourcefulnees  and  courageous  leadership 
were  an  inspiration  to  the  men  under  his 
command  and  contributed  in  a  major  degree 
to  the  accompllahment  of  an  extremely  vital 
and  hazardous  undertaking." 

Time  does  not  permit  of  the  recounting  of 
other  services  and  other  honors.  There  are 
many,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  career  begun 
on  this  campus  flfty-five  years  ago  reaches 
a  new  peak  today.  Trained  in  three  of  the 
outstanding  institutions  of  the  country,  hla 
career  forged  in  the  preparations  of  peace- 
time and  tempered  in  the  fire  of  combat,  and 
honored  by  a  grateful  nation,  he  returns  to 
us  today  as  the  flrst  and  only  North  Dakotan 
to  hold  his  present  rank. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  present  to 
you  Vice  Admiral  Homer  Norman  Wallln, 
retired,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science— an  honorary  degree  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  yet  truly  earned  by  a 
half  century  of  devotion  to  participation  tn 
the  continuing  conflict  between  "depotlsm 
and  democracy." 


A  SMALL,  SIGNIFICANT  VICTORY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
war  against  poverty,  total  victory  may 
not  be  achieved  in  5  years  or  10  years 
or  even  in  our  lifetime.  But  it  is  already 
being  won  in  individual  cases  throughout 
the  country. 

One  such  case  Is  that  of  an  18-year-old 
Albuquerque  youth,  Johnny  Padllla,  who 
had  Just  alx}ut  everything  stacked 
against  him  before  getting  a  new  lease 
on  life  through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Deaf,  unable  to  speak  since  birth,  a 
seventh-grade  dropout,  Johnny  is  now  a 
"very  good"  maintenance  worker  for  the 
city  of  Albuquerque.  He  is  working  hard 
to  prepare  for  a  more  productive  life. 

And  that  is  what  the  federally  funded 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  all  about. 
It  gives  young  people  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  new  start  on  life  as  they  contribute 
to  community  betterment. 

Johnny  Padllla  represents  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  heartwarming  suc- 
cess stories  being  unfolded  wherever  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  operated 
across  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscord  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Journal  that  recounts  the  stoi-y  of  John- 
ny Padllla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

EXCZLLXNT  PzaroaiCXB  as  MKTXB  RKPAmiCAM — 
NXXOKBOSROOD  TonTH   COBP8  Futds  Ricbt 

Spot  roa  Dkat  Bot 

(By  Pat  Lamb) 

Johnny  PadUla,  18,  who  found  employ- 
ment with  the  City  of  Albuquerque  through 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  capable  and  hard- 
working youths  In  the  program. 

But  Johnny's  excellent  rating  means  evwi 
more  because  he  has  been  deaf  and  unable 
to  speak  since  birth. 
I   Johnny,  son  of  Mrs.  Emeat  Ortega.  1417 


Adams  NX,  and  Johnny  Padllla,  3443  Black 
Mesa  Loop  8W,  works  aa  a  water  meter  r»- 
pairman  in  the  city's  shop  adjacent  to  the 
Albuquerque  P<dlce  Academy.  He  cleans  up 
the  meters  and  performs  general  m»tT»^j»rn^T»«i> 
work  aroimd  the  shop. 

Through  the  help  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  here  (not  associated  with  the 
Job  Corps),  Johnny  was  given  a  Job  with 
the  city  two  months  ago.  The  ccsps  helps  to 
place  high  school  drop-outs  and  other  needy 
youth  in  positions  where  they  may  gain  work 
experience  so  they  may  continue  their 
education. 

puiciNo  wasn't  bast 

But  placing  Johnny  wasnt  easy,  said  Or- 
lando Sedlllo.  assistant  project  direct<»  of 
the  NYC. 

Afflicted  with  a  nerve  deafness  which  also 
affected  his  speech  since  birth.  Johnny  at- 
tended the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Santa  Pe.  He  dropped  out  of  school  when 
he  was  16.  however,  with  a  seventh  grade 
education. 

His  mother  said  Johnny  first  worked  as  a 
cook,  but  didn't  like  the  Job.  A  friend  and 
his  brother,  who  also  works  for  the  city,  sug- 
gested he  inquire  about  the  NYC  program. 

When  the  boy  appUed,  said  SediUo.  "We 
didn't  know  just  what  to  do  with  him."  He 
obviously  couldn't  work  outside  where  he 
would  be  in  danger  from  not  hearing  some- 
thing which  could  injure  him,  Sedlllo  pointed 
out. 

BETUUICEMT  OPEMEU  DOOk 

The  NYC  office  finaUy  got  an  Idea  when 
they  heard  of  the  retirement  of  an  employee, 
also  deaf  and  unable  to  speak,  who  worked  at 
the  meter  repair  shop. 

After  NYC  contacted  shop  manager  John 
Nleto,  he  said  he'd  give  viim  a  try — and  evi- 
dently it  was  a  lucky  move  for  Nleto. 

Nleto  said  the  youth  is  a  "very  good" 
worker,  who  leams  quickly  at  the  shop. 

"Sometimes  he  even  knows  what  I'm  going 
to  teU  him,"  Nleto  related,  "before  I  start  to 
show  him." 

OTTS  AI.ONC  WXLL 

Bright-eyed  and  inteUlgent  looking, 
Johnny  gets  along  nicely  with  his  feUow  em- 
ployees. Is  neat  and  clean,  and  has  never  been 
late  to  work. 

Communication  at  work  Is  carried  on  In 
several  ways,  Nleto  said.  The  boy  knows  the 
sign  language  (there  is  a  poster  on  the  bul- 
letin board  at  the  shop  showing  hand  posi- 
tions for  letters,  which  Johnny  brought) .  He 
can  read  lips  fairly  well,  he  can  read  notes 
written  him,  "and  sometimes  I  just  show 
him,"  Nleto  added. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  success- 
ful work  the  youth  has  done  is  Nieto's  desire 
to  have  Johnny  work  with  him  full  time 
when  he  completes  the  NYC  program  in 
about  four  months. 

Johrny  Is  just  one  of  many  Albuquerque 
youths  who  have  been  helped  by  the  fed- 
eraUy-funded,  City  of  Albuquerque-spon- 
sored program. 

The  NYC  launched  about  two  years  ago. 
provides  a  part  time  work  experience  pro- 
gram and  an  incentive  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cation of  the  participants.  Applicants  enroU 
in  the  program  for  six-month  periods. 

In  addition  to  the  placement  of  youths 
in  Jobs,  the  NYC  also  holds  special  group 
training  sessions  every  payday. 

Anthony  O.  Mance.  training  co-ordlnator 
for  the  NYC,  said  Johnny  is  always  on  hand 
for  the  sessions. 

"He  doesn't  always  know  what's  going  on," 
Mance  explained,  "but  he  Is  always  attentive, 
well-mannered  and  gets  something  out  of 
the  sessions." 

Johnny's  mother  said  he  is  happy  with  his 
new  job  and  he  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  start 
work  full  time  there  when  he  finishes  the 
part-time  program  with  the  NYC. 

Johnny  has  overcome  his  handicap,  and  by 
doing  so  has  helped  not  only  himself,  but 
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others  too.  He  U  a  model  participant  In  the 
NYC  program,  Uance  said,  and  will  provide 
an  Incentive  for  other  youths. 

"The  NYC  baa  an  excellent  program," 
ICance  lald,  "and  this  boy  epitomizes  the 
whole  thing." 


PRESERVATION  OP  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sertous 
crisis  In  the  Near  East  hsw  caused  serious 
concern  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world.  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  use  his  good  of- 
fices to  preserve  peace  In  that  area  of  the 
world  and  to  Insure  the  security  of  Is- 
rael. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  319 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  his  good  offices 
within   the  Oovemment   and  the  United 
Nations  to  preserve  peace  In  the  Middle 
Vast  and  Insure  the  security  of  Israel 
Whereas,  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  occasioned  by  the  massing  of  troops  and 
military  armor  aiong  the  Arab-Israeli  border 
Is  fraught  with  the  Imminent  danger  of  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force  from  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border  heightens  the  danger  of 
open  conflict  resulting  from  some  provoca- 
tive Incident  and  aggressive  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  mounting  tensions  In  this 
area  of  the  Middle  East  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  world  peace,  making  the  presence  of  a 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever  before;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
aU  possible  steps  within  the  Government  and 
the  United  Nations,  to  stabilize  and  preserve 
the  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Con- 
gressmen representing  Philadelphia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITY AT  CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  realize  that  the  concept  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  once  alien  to 
a  large  part  of  our  business  community, 
has  become  In  our  time  an  American 
standard.  Businesses  throughout  the 
country  proudly  advertise  themselves  as 
"equal  oppwrtiuilty  employers,"  and 
members  of  minority  groups  are  finding 
It  Increasingly  easier  to  find  work  that 
suits  their  ambitions  and  abilities. 

Some  employers,  however,  have  given 
little  more  than  Upservlce  to  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  equal  opportunity.  In 
these  cases  equal  opportunity  remains  a 
mere  facade  or  even  an  outright  hoax. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Indiana's 
Cummins  Engine  Co.  taking  the  op- 
posite approach,  has  Instituted  a  positive 
and  constructive  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity employment  which  goes  far  be- 
yond tokenism. 


In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Employment  Service  Review, 
Henry  W.  Abts,  vice  president  of  Cum- 
mins, discusses  his  company's  philos- 
ophy and  approach  to  this  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "A  Positive  PoUcy,"  which 
clearly  describes  the  experiences  of  this 
company  In  attracting  and  hiring  Ne- 
groes, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  especially 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
seven  conclusions  Mr.  Abts  formulates 
at  the  end  of  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the     Employment    Service     Review 
March-April  1967] 

A  PosrrrvB  Policy 
(By  Henry  W.  Abts,  vice  president.  Personnel, 
Cummins   Engine  Company.   Inc.,  of   Co- 
lumbus,  Indiana,   manufacturers   of   high 
speed  dlesel  engLnes) 

In  1966,  Cummins  became  the  first  busi- 
ness corporation  to  hold  recruiting  Inter- 
views on  the  Tougaloo  campus.  We  had  made 
a  substantial  financial  contribution  to  the 
Institution  for  the  long-range  planning 
necessary  to  upgrade  the  facilities,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  curriculum.  The  Vice  President 
of  Personnel  became  a  msmber  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  a  member  of  hla  staff  Joined 
the  Planning  Committee. 

Almost  immediately  after  these  activities 
were  made  public,  our  Jackson,  Miss.,  dis- 
tributor Informed  us  of  a  cancellation  of  an 
order  for  35  engines  from  a  local  customer. 
He  feared  a  general  boycott  of  Cummins 
engines.  The  response  of  our  Board  Chair- 
man, J.  Irwin  Miller,  was:  "Cummins  has 
worked  to  Improve  the  atmosphere  of  human 
relations  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years  .  .  .  and  the  aid  to  Tougaloo  is  a  part 
of  this  commitment  .  .  .  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  such  efforts  help  the  Company 
In  the  long  run." 

To  attract  Negroes  from  outside  the  com- 
pany, we  made  a  special  effort  to  alert  col- 
lege placement  offices  and  employment  agen- 
cies that  we  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  all 
qualified  candidates  available,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  nationality.  We  also  in- 
formed various  Negro  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions of  our  desire  to  hire  qualified  Negroes. 
In  1963,  we  were  able  to  recruit  a  coUege 
graduate  for  our  Public  Relations  staff,  the 
first  such  direct  Negro  recruit  at  this  level. 

During  the  1964-65  school  year,  we  held 
Interviews  on  the  campiises  of  three  pre- 
dominantly Negro  colleges  in  the  South.  As 
a  result,  in  June  of  1966  we  added  three  more 
young  Negroes  to  our  management  training 
program,  one  of  whom  was  placed  in  our 
foundry  operation  In  South  Bend. 

Hiring  Negroes  for  management  positions 
has  created  some  difficulties  for  us  in  Co- 
lumbus. In  1963,  when  ve  hired  our  first 
Negro  management  trainee,  there  was  only 
one  sizable  apartment  development  In  town. 
Since  we  referred  many  at  our  newly  hired 
personnel  to  this  development,  we  decided  to 
treat  our  new  man  just  as  If  he  were  any 
other  newly  hired  Cummins  employee. 

When  he  went  to  the  development  office 
to  sign  his  lease  and  pick  up  the  apartment 
keys,  it  was  apparent  that  his  color  was 
something  of  a  surprise.  He  was  treated 
cordlaUy,  but  told  that  the  person  who  had 
to  sign  the  lease  was  "not  In  the  office." 

The  Vice  President  of  Personnel  and  a 
member  of  his  staff  went  irnmedlately  to  the 
development  office  to  talk  with  the  manager, 
who  Informed  them  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  disappointed  tbat  Cummins  had 
not  said  that  the  prospective  tenant  was  a 
Negro.  He  Insisted  his  opposition  was  based 


solely  on  economic  grounds,  because  he  was 
likely  to  lose  many  tenants  If  he  rented  to 
a  Negro.  We  replied  that  we  were  most  Inter- 
ested in  this  man's  receiving  an  apartment 
and  that  if  he  were  admitted,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  refer  our  employees  to  his  develop- 
ment. He  reluctanUy  agreed  and  signed  the 
lease.  As  It  turned  out,  there  were  no  prob- 
lems of  any  kind. 

Our  Interest  In  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Is  complete.  As  a  result  of  our  expe- 
riences we  have  drawn  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  is  based 
on  managerial  attitude.  We  must  want  to 
hire  Negroes,  not  Just  because  It  Is  the  law, 
but  because  we  feel  It  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  decUlon 
to  hire  Negroes,  or  to  upgrade  them  is  not 
based  on  employees'  views,  or  the  views  of 
customers,  suppliers,  or  competitors.  The  de- 
cision is  ours. 

If  we  proceed  Into  the  program  with  firm 
conviction,  our  people  will  probably  go  along. 
We  must  assume  their  consent,  rather  than 
ask  for  it. 

We  need  to  be  persistent  In  seeking  quali- 
fied Negro  employees. 

In  hiring,  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  this  man  is  to  be  upgraded.  He  will 
expect  to  be  upgraded  to  the  level  of  his 
ability.  By  the  same  token.  If  he  does  not 
work  out,  we  have  a  responslblUty  to  dis- 
charge him.  To  fall  In  this  U  also  discrim- 
ination, although  of  an  opposite  nature. 

We  m\Mt  give  our  Negro  employees  some- 
thing meaningful  and  necessary  to  do;  we 
cannot  Just  locate  them  conspicuously  for 
display  purposes. 

We  must  be  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile 
at  the  outset — can  our  new  Negro  employee 
locate  housing,  can  he  eat  at  the  restaurants 
where  we  eat,  stay  at  the  motels  we  use; 
and  BO  forth.  We  must  help  in  these  areas. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
LOOKS  AT  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  writers  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  have  contributed  many 
thoughtful  and  Influential  articles  deal- 
ing with  social  problems  of  our  times. 
I  am  proud  that  this  great  newspaper 
has  its  headquarters  in  Massachusetts. 

On  April  27.  the  Monitor  published  the 
second  of  three  articles  dealing  with 
problems  of  older  Americans.  The  au- 
thor. Mr.  David  Holmstrom,  described 
the  help  that  senior  centers  give  to  older 
Americans  who  might  otherwise  endure 
bitter  isolation.  Mr.  Holmstrom  also  de- 
fines the  differences  between  happiness 
and  unhappiness  in  old  age:  Mr.  Halpert, 
he  writes,  "thinks  the  differences  between 
being  old  and  unhappy  and  being  'a 
senior  citizen'  and  unhappy  Is  a  recep- 
tivity to  the  possibilities  in  the  world." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Services  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  find  that 
statement  very  helpful  In  my  thinking 
about  the  purposes  of  programs  for  older 
Americans.  I  believe  that — in  the  words 
of  an  article  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Boston  Center  Topics — 

It  is  more  and  more  realized  how  much 
ability,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  is  being 
wasted  in  older  people  retired  from  their 
occupations  who  have  so  much  free  time. 
.  .  .  What  they  need  is  the  opportunity  to 
do  something  that  will  attract  their  interest, 
give  them  an  aim  to  strive  at,  a  purpose  to 
accomplish. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Mr.  Holm- 
strom's  article  should  receive  widespread 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
27.  1967] 

Bole  To  Plat — A  Senior  Centzx'  Is  Renxwai. 
(By  David  Holmstrom) 

Boston. — ^Richard  Halpert  hasn't  been  to  a 
movie  m  20  years.  Nor  does  he  own  a  televi- 
sion set.  But  he  reads  a  lot,  and  now  and 
then  a  movie  could  be  Inviting,  or  a  comfort- 
able chair  to  watch  a  good  documentary  on 
educational  TV. 

But  living  on  $132.66  a  month  doesn't  en- 
courage extravagance.  It  cuts  dally  life  down 
to  the  essentials. 

Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Halpert  out- 
does most  other  men  his  age  (76)  In  sur- 
mounting the  problems  of  retirement,  old 
age,  and  loneliness.  His  attitude  could  weU 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  elderly  citizens  be- 
cause he  has  always  been  active  and  alert. 

His  large  apartment,  up  three  filghts  of 
stairs  In  an  old  red-brick  building  in  Boston, 
Is  spartan  and  quiet.  He  moves  through  his 
home  carefully  and  deliberately.  He  Is  a 
small,  thin  man  with  sparkling  gray  eyes. 

ICASKXT    WATCKKD 

When  he  came  to  this  country  44  years  ago 
from  Germany,  as  a  young  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, he  went  to  work  In  a  chocolate  factory 
near  Boston.  After  several  years  of  "working 
at  chocolate"  he  eventually  became  the  man- 
ager of  a  grocery  store  owned  by  a  large 
company.  He  retired  in  1956  with  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  In  savings.  His  wife  passed  away 
la  1965  after  several  years  of  Illness. 

He  receives  a  pension  of  $24.45  a  month 
from  his  former  employer  and  •108.10  a 
month  in  benefits  from  social  security.  Oc- 
casionally he  makes  a  small  profit  from  buy- 
ing and  selling  shares  on  the  stock  market 
by  using  his  savings  carefully.  But  he  has  no 
other  income. 

SOYBEAN   MXAL  TTBEO 

Rent  is  972  a  month.  Usually  he  allows 
himself  $7  a  week  for  food  "but  prices  are 
too  high  now,"  he  says,  and  calls  eating  "a 
bad.  expensive  habit.  I'm  not  fond  of  meat 
and  I  don't  have  too  much  interest  in  cook- 
ing." He  spealES  with  a  noticeable  Oerman 
accent  and  now  and  then  searches  for  Just 
the  right  word. 

Several  years  ago  he  learned  of  a  firm  In 
Chicago  which  processes  a  nutritious  soy- 
bean meal  for  consumption  in  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Every  few  months  now  he  orders  two  large 
cans  of  the  meal  and  uses  the  mixture  in 
his  evening  meals.  It  is  granular,  nearly  taste- 
leas,  but  something  like  eating  starch  and 
old  bread.  Mixed  with  a  creamed  soup  or 
other  ingredients  he  says  it  makes  a  sub- 
stantial. If  not  appealing,  meal. 

He  is  usually  up  by  6:30  every  morning  and 
has  a  breakfast  consisting  of  cereal,  a  ba- 
nana, one  slice  of  bread,  a  boiled  egg, 
crackers  with  Jam,  and  cocoa.  "I  go  for  the 
expensive  kind,"  he  says  and  holds  up  a  can 
of  imported  cocoa. 

READINC    CNJOTED 

His  apartment  is  well  furnished  with  old 
but  clean  furniture  and  he  does  the  house- 
hold work  himself.  Just  recently  he  spent 
money  on  some  new  winter  clothes,  the  first 
clothes  he  had  purchased  in  years.  At  the 
same  time  be  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
»6.80 — a  "real  bargain,"  he  says. 

Moat  of  his  enjoyment  comes  from  reading 

magazines  and  books  and  he  has  done  some 

writing.  "I  like  to  write,"  he  says.  "I  get  in 

print  very  seldom."   Eagerly   he  shows  his 
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clippings  and  tells  of  his  Interest  in  lan- 
guages and  Biblical  archaeology. 

Last  year  after  taking  a  walk  through 
the  Boston  Penway,  he  wrote  a  firsthand 
account,  submitted  It  to  a  local  magazine 
and  was  pleased  to  see  it  published.  He 
subscribes  to  National  Oeographic  and  Porbes 
magazines  and  listens  to  the  radio. 

"I  have  no  time  to  sit  around  on  park 
benches  and  talk  about  illnesses  with  other 
men,"  he  says  waving  his  hand  toward  the 
VTlndow  and  street  below.  Every  day  he  tries 
to  spend  two  hours  outside  walking.  Often 
he  goes  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts 
to  pursue  his  Interest  In  archaeology. 

CENTKE    DISCOVERED 

For  lunch  he  has  two  slices  of  bread  with 
cheese,  a  beverage  and  a  piece  of  cake.  He 
never  eats  out.  "I  can't  afford  It,"  he  says. 
In  the  afternoon  he  likes  to  snack  on  maca- 
roons and  a  piece  of  chocolate.  "I'm  very 
much  for  chocolate,"  he  says  smiling. 

Recently,  through  contact  with  a  newly 
formed  Boston  Center  for  Senior  Citizens, 
his  life  has  taken  a  new  turn.  The  center, 
within  walking  distance  of  his  apartment, 
is  funded  by  a  (90,000  grant  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966.  It  Is  a  trial  project 
which,  if  successful,  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  centers. 

Through  Its  permanent  and  volunteer  staff 
It  encourages  older  people  to  come  together 
for  friendly,  meaningful  activity.  Local  con- 
tributors include  the  Episcopal  Diocese,  Plrst 
Baptist  Church,  The  Plrst  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Inc., 
Saint  Ann's  Paullst  Fathers,  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  Trinity  Church. 

NEWSPAP^    PRODUCED 

Mr.  Halpert  was  asked  to  write  the  center's 
first  edition  of  the  "Boston  Center  Topics." 
On  the  front  page  of  the  mimeographed 
newspaper  he  outlined  the  general  purpose 
of  the  center: 

"...  it  is  more  and  more  realized  how 
much  ability,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  is  be- 
ing wasted  in  older  people  retired  from  their 
occupations  who  have  so  much  free  time  on 
hand  with  which  they  don't  know  what  to 
do.  What  they  need  is  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  wUl  attract  their  interest, 
give  them  an  aim  to  strive  at,  a  purpose  to 
accomplish.  Leisure  time,  which  is  one  of 
recreation,  to  look  forward  to  when  one  Is 
usefully  occupied,  hangs  heavy  on  them,  a 
burden  from  which  to  escape  Is  a  hopeless 
wish." 

Perhaps  more  important  to  Mr.  Halpert 
than  the  chance  for  increased  activity  Is  the 
pay  he  will  receive  for  the  work  he  wUl  do 
for  the  center. 

"In  a  way,"  he  says,  "I  am  glad  to  be 
biiBler,  but  In  a  way,  no.  I  have  so  many 
Interests  on  my  own.  But  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  common  good,  so  I  have  In- 
volved myself." 

For  attending  a  two-week  training  course 
on  how  to  more  effectively  approach  other 
older  people  and  Introduce  them  to  the  poe- 
slbilitles  of  the  center  or  offer  other  aid,  he 
earned  $28  a  week.  Once  the  center  is  In  full 
swing  he  will  earn  $80  a  month  for  doing 
30  hours  of  work  a  week. 

But  for  others,  less  independent  than  Mr. 
Halpert,  a  center  is  a  vital  meeting  place 
where  friendship  and  activity  replace  the 
loneliness  and  wasted  days  of  living  In  large 
cities.  It  also  serves  as  a  middleman  when 
personal  needs  or  problems  have  to  be  solved 
through  conununity  or  government  agencies. 

RICEPTrVITY    CITEU 

"One  man,"  said  Mr.  Halpert,  "a  former 
railroad  man,  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
himself  until  the  center  opened.  Now  he  is 
a  new  man,  much  happier,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  anything  he  can  do  for  the  center. 

"One  time  I  went  to  a  restaurant  with  a 
young  woman,  a  social  worker  from  the 
center.  She  approached  a  lonely  looking  older 


woman  sitting  at  a  table  and  Introduced 
herself.  It  came  out  that  the  woman  had  no 
friends  and  no  relatives  and  was  so  glad  to 
be  spoken  to.  We  told  her  about  the  center 
and  all  shook  hands.  That  woman  needs  to 
go  to  our  center  very  much." 

Mr.  Halpert  thinks  the  differences  between 
being  old  and  unhappy  and  being  "a  senior 
citizen"  and  happy  is  a  receptivity  to  the 
poesibUltles  in  the  world.  "When  I  was  a 
young  boy  of  16  in  Germany  I  read  a  book 
which  said  the  best  medicine  was  cheerful- 
ness. I  have  always  tried  to  be  cheerful  no 
matter  what  I  was  doing.  It  appears  to  have 
worked  all  these  years,"  he  says  with  a  sly 
grin. 

DWAYNE  L.  WALLACE— A  LEADER  IN 
AVIATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  are  proud  that  our  State 
has  contributed  as  it  has  to  the  growth 
of  the  aviation  Industry.  Wichita,  Kans., 
has.  for  many  years,  carried  the  title  of 
"Air  Capital  of  the  World." 

One  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  making 
the  aviation  Industry  what  It  Is  today  Is 
Mr.  Dwayne  L.  Wallace,  former  presi- 
dent and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  in  Wichita.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, a  native  of  Belmont,  Kans..  gained 
his  bachelor's  d^ree  in  aeronautical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Wichita, 
and  became  president  of  Cessna  at 
age  25. 

Cessna,  at  that  time,  was  producing 
fewer  than  20  airplanes  a  year.  Many 
longtime  employees  have  stated  that  the 
company  survived  because  Dwyane  Wal- 
lace did  not  know  how  to  quit.  Today 
Cessna  employs  more  than  11,000  persons 
and  has  sales  in  excess  of  $200,000,000 
annually.  This  success  Is  due  largely  to 
the  abilities  and  hard  work  of  Dwayne 
Wallsuie  and  his  belief  in  the  future  of 
aviation.  Dwayne  has  always  believed 
that  "the  sun  is  just  beginning  to  shine 
on  the  aviation  industry."  Even  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  growth  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  he  still  maintains  that 
it  is  only  a  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  the  June  1967  issue  of 
National  Aeronautics  magazine  carries 
an  article  on  Dwayne  L.  Wallace  and  the 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"From  the  first  day  I  Joined  Cessna,  we've 
been  going  by  forks  in  the  road.  There  have 
been  dozens  of  them  In  our  history,  and 
we're  still  coming  up  to  them  all  the  time." 

That  his  company  has  usually  taken  the 
right  fork  in  the  road  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Dwane  L.  WaUace,  Cessna 
chalrmain  of  the  board,  who  at  only  55  Is  the 
youngest  of  the  men  who  have  pioneered 
general  aviation. 

Wallace  quickly  downgrades  his  personal 
contributions,  pointing  instead  to  the  "team" 
which  over  the  years  has  molded  Cessna 
Into  the  world's  largest  producer  of  general 
aviation  aircraft. 

There's  no  denying  the  influence  of  this 
team,  but  those  who  know  the  company  beat 
are  equally  quick  to  point  out  that  Wallace's 
personality  runs  so  deeply  Into  the  organiza- 
tion that  his  company  is  baslcaUy  an  exten- 
sion of  himself. 

A  profile  of  Cessna  Aircraft  Company 
comes  remarkably  close  to  a  profile  of  Dwane 
WaUace. 
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Botb  are  staiinchly  conservative,  yet  wlll- 
tng  to  make  a  bold  move  when  the  occaaioQ 
to  right  and  the  odds  are  favorable;  both 
live  only  for  the  futxire,  content  to  draw  on 
leaaona  from  the  past  but  refusing  to  In- 
dulge In  nostalgia;  both  firmly  believe  that 
aircraft  serve  "God's  purpose"  by  providing 
people  with  more  abundant  living;  both  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  meaning  of  "failure," 
measuring  Instead  In  degrees  of  success  to- 
ward known  objectives. 

One  of  Wallace's  favorite  expressions  to 
that  "nothing  real,  nothing  constructive, 
nothing  worthwhile  to  ever  accomplished 
without  plenty  of  hard  work."  And  Indeed 
Ms  whole  life  could  serve  as  the  framework 
for  a  morality  play  in  which  the  protagonist 
finds  success  through  hard  work.  Integrity, 
faith,  and  confidence. 

Wallace  was  bom  In  Belmont,  Kansas,  In 
October,  1911,  Just  a  few  months  after  his 
uncle,  Clyde  V.  Cessna,  made  hto  first  suc- 
cessful flight  In  a  Blerlot-llke  monoplane. 

Cessna's  dedication  to  airplanes  eventually 
became  the  Inspiration  for  Wallace's  entire 
life.  At  a  Sunday  afternoon  family  reunion 
In  1921,  Uncle  Clyde  asked  who  wanted  to 
go  for  a  ride  In  hto  OX-6  SwaUow.  "1  knew  I 
wanted  to  go,"  Wallace  recalls,  "and  I  was 
right  up  there  at  the  head  of  the  Une.  It  was 
decided  that  I  and  my  brothers,  Dwlght  and 
Deane,  would  all  ride  together  In  the  front 
cockpit.  One  of  my  aunts  was  beside  henelf; 
she  couldn't  understand  how  my  mother 
cotild  let  all  of  the  boys  risk  our  lives  In  the 
same  plane." 

But  hto  mother  had  faith  In  Clyde  and 
bto  airplane,  and  soon  the  three  boys  were 
roaring  over  the  Kansas  fields,  standing  In  the 
oockplt  BO  they  could  see  out. 

From,  that  moment  on,  Wallace  was  con- 
vinced that  hto  future  was  In  aviation. 

EOs  first  hurdle  was  overcoming  the  doubts 
of  hto  father,  a  country  doctor,  and  Wallace 
well  remembers  the  talk  in  which  he  con- 
vinced hto  father  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
be  wanted  to  do. 

In  1929,  Wallace  enrolled  In  the  University 
of  Wichita,  one  of  only  three  unlversltlea  In 
the  country  which  offered  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree In  aeronautical  engineering.  In  college, 
be  resumed  hto  flying  career,  checking  out 
first  In  gilders  buUt  by  hto  engineering  class 
and  finally  soloing  in  a  powered  aircraft — 

the  first  production  model  OX-S  TYavel  Air 

In  ICarch  1932. 

Wallace  recalto  the  last  yean  of  college 
as  the  toughest  In  hto  life.  "I  kept  telling 
myself  that  I'd  quit  If  I  only  could,  but  it 
Just  wasn't  In  me  to  quit."  He  and  three 
others  made  up  the  entire  aeronautical  en- 
gineering graduating  class  at  Wichita  U.  In 
1933,  and  the  same  year  he  Joined  the  tote 
Walter  Beech  as  an  engineer. 

Hto  Uncle  Clyde's  aircraft  company,  which 
had  shown  great  promise  diiring  the  late 
19208,  was  closed  at  the  time  because  of  the 
depression.  In  1934,  Waltoce  persuaded 
"C.V."— as  be  stUl  refers  to  Clyde— to  re- 
organize the  Cessna  Aircraft  Company,  and 
two  years  later,  upon  Clyde  Cessna's  retire- 
ment the  25-year-old  engineer  became  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

The  new  title  carried  with  it  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  duties.  One  long-time  employee  re- 
calto that  "Dwane  to  probably  the  only  man 
who  ever  served  a  company  as  president  and 
water  boy  at  the  same  time.  Our  factory  was 
not  hooked  up  to  city  water,  so  we  had  no 
drinking  water.  Dwane  would  regularly  bring 
water  out  In  five-gallon  bottles."  In  addition, 
he  swept  fioors,  served  as  chief  test  pilot, 
■old  aliplanes,  participated  in  air  races,  and 
pitched  for  the  lunch-bo\ir  softball  team. 

Wallace  also  did  a  lot  of  traveling,  either 
on  business  or  to  participate  in  the  air  races 
which  dominated  avtotlon  in  those  days.  An- 
other employee  remembers  that  "we  could 
always  tell  when  Dwane  was  returning  from 
a  trip.  He  used  the  plant's  water  tower  as 
»  pylon,  and  before  tondlng  be  would  do  a 


turn  around  the  tower,  ao  close  that  it  looked 
u  If  hto  wing  tip  would  touch  It." 

Asked  about  these  incidents,  Wallace 
smiles  broadly  and  says.  "Well  you  see  our 
fiying  conduct  in  those  days  wasn't  always 
exemplary.  Besides,  we  couldn't  work  all  the 
time,  and  being  able  to  fly  like  that  was  one 
of  the  compensations  we  had." 

The  "air  race  period,"  one  of  the  moet 
interesting  in  Cessna's  htotory,  was  a  product 
of  neoesslty  rather  than  design.  Still  another 
employee  recalls,  "The  air  races  Dwane  took 
part  In  were  the  big  things  in  the  mid- 
thirties.  He  had  no  Interest  In  gaining  per- 
sonal glory  by  entering  the  races.  He  went 
because  the  future  of  the  company  depended 
on  the  money  he  won  and  the  publicity 
Cessna  got.  The  purses  Dwane  brought  back 
often  determined  whather  or  not  there 
would  be  be  a  full  paycheck  for  everyone." 
The  employee  could  also  add  that  Wallace 
often  went  without  a  paycheck  himself  so 
that  others  could  be  paid. 

Many  of  the  trophies  earned  during  thto 
period  are  still  displayed  in  the  Cessna  lobby. 
The  lineup  to  dominated  by  the  huge  Detroit 
News  Air  Transport  Trophy.  Eldon  Cessna. 
Clyde's  son,  won  the  trophy  in  a  Cessna  model 
In  1931.  There  were  no  races  from  1932 
through  1934,  but  George  Harte  won  again 
for  Cessna  in  1935.  The  following  year,  Wal- 
lace won  permanent  possession  of  the  trophy 
for  Cessna  by  winning  the  race  in  a  C-34 
Alrmaster. 

To  say  that  Cessna  was  a  struggling  young 
company  would  be  a  vast  understatement. 
ProducUon  of  the  C-34,  C-37  and  C-38  Air- 
master  averaged  less  than  20  units  a  year,  and 
Wallace  remembers  that  "dollars  In  those 
days  were  as  big  as  cartwheels." 

The  company  survived  primarily  because 
Dwane  Wallace  didn't  know  how  to  quit,  and 
hto  attitude  permeated  the  company.  An  em- 
ployee remembers  when  he  became  dissatto- 
fled  with  his  pay  and  went  to  talk  with  Wal- 
lace: "I  told  him  I  Just  couldn't  live  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Be  took  me  into  his 
confidence  and  showed  me  Just  what  the 
profit  was  on  a  single  sale  of  an  Alrmaster. 
He  showed  me  that  wages  depend  on  sales. 
He  promised  to  do  better  when  he  coiild.  Let 
me  tell  you,  the  company  had  only  a  handful 
of  employees,  but  we  aU  had  confidence  in 
Dwane.  We  liked  that  guy  well  enough  so 
that  none  of  us  quit  our  Jobs." 

The  coming  aircraft  production  demands 
of  World  War  n  signaled  an  abrupt  change 
in  Cessna's  fortunes.  The  company's  first 
twin-engine  plane,  the  T-50.  was  being  con- 
sidered for  purchase  aa  a  trainer  for  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  Wallace  went  to 
New  York  to  discuss  detaUs  with  the  British 
Purchasing  Commission,  which  was  handling 
the  sale.  Before  the  Brittoh  were  willing  to 
hand  down  a  contract,  they  wanted  to  know 
something  of  Cessna's  ability  to  produce  and 
were  especially  interested  in  the  company's 
financial  condition.  Wallace  called  back  to 
Wichita  and  asked  for  a  financial  report.  It 
showed  that  Cessna  had  a  cash  balance  of 
less  than  five  dollars. 

Knowing  that  such  a  report  would  kill 
any  chances  of  landing  the  contract,  Wallace 
contacted  a  Wichita  banker,  who  agreed  to 
extend  a  credit  line  of  $500,000  to  Cessna. 
The  British  were  satisfied,  and  Wallace  came 
home  with  a  contract  for  180  T-50s. 

Many  people  view  this  as  the  major  turn- 
ing point  in  Cessna's  history,  but  Wallace 
regards  it  as  only  one  of  the  many  forks 
In  the  road.  He  is  firmly  convinced  the  com- 
pany would  have  survived  and  eventually 
prospered  even  without  ttiis  contract. 

"Turning  point"  or  "fork  in  the  road."  the 
T-60  put  Cessna  In  the  black  to  stay.  Before 
the  war's  end,  the  company  built  more  than 
5,400  of  the  aircraft.  Offlaially,  the  variations 
were  known  as  the  Crane,  AT-8,  AT-17,  and 
and  UC-78,  but  the  airplane  will  long  be  re- 
membered less  glamorouBly  as  the  "Bamboo 
Bomber"  or  "Rhapsody  in  Glue." 
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Although  it  was  wartime  production  that 
finally  brought  Cessna  the  recognition  it  had 
long  sought,  Wallace  and  others  in  the  com- 
pany anxiously  looked  forward  to  returning 
to  their  first  love^the  production  of  air- 
craft for  business  and  pleasure. 

The  Immediate  post-war  period  proved  to 
be  one  of  fatoely  grounded  optimtom.  It  was 
widely  believed  that  this  was  to  be  the  era 
of  the  family  car  of  the  air,  an  airplane  in 
every  back  yard,  and  boundless  horizons  for 
general  aviation.  Indeed,  a  score  of  com- 
panies produced  a  staggering  35,000  aircraft, 
mostly  two-placers,  in  the  gay  days  of  1945' 
When  the  bubble  burst  a  short  while  later, 
Cessna  was  one  of  a  handful  of  companies, 
which  survived,  and  Wallace  candidly  ad- 
mits it  wasn't  primarily  because  of  product 
or  sales  superiority  but  because  "we  worked 
hard  and  hung  on." 

The  intervening  20  years  have  seen  Cessna 
slowly  but  steadily  climbing  to  the  top  rung 
of  the  industry — consolidating  its  gains. 
building  better  sales  and  service  capability, 
fighting  for  public  acceptance  of  flying,  and 
taking  the  right  turns  at  the  major  forks  in 
the  road. 

Through  it  all.  the  company  has  shown  a 
faith  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  Is 
summed  up  in  a  comment  by  Wallace:  "I 
admit  wondering  occasionally  when  we 
would  ever  amount  to  anjrthlnR,  but  since 
the  day  one,  I've  always  believed  deep  down 
that  it  was  Just  a  matter  of  time  and  hard 
work." 

One  of  Wallace's  greatest  pleasures  has 
been  to  watch  the  company  and  Its  people 
grow  into  new  responsibilities  and  bigger 
Jobs.  Before  he  was  elevated  from  president 
to  chairman  of  the  board  in  1964,  he  often 
quipped  that  he  was  "the  only  man  in  the 
company  who  hadn't  received  a  promotion 
In  28  years." 

Wallace's  responsibilities  now  include  the 
highest  executive  and  long-range  policy  de- 
cisions of  a  company  with  11,000-plus  em- 
ployees and  sales  in  excess  of  9200,000,000  a 
year,  more  than  1.000  times  greater  than 
when  he  became  president.  A  single  year's 
production  of  aircraft  is  now  greater  than 
combined  production  during  the  first  35  years 
after  Clyde  Cessna's  first  flight. 

But  in  his  own  mind,  Wallace's  Job  today 
to  basically  the  same  as  when  he  was  per- 
sonally putting  the  flnUhing  touches  on  en- 
gineering drawings,  test-flying  every  air- 
plane off  the  line,  and  hatillng  drinking 
water  for  fellow  employees. 

Though  he  admits  he  now  has  to  "spend 
more  time  doing  some  things  and  less  doing 
others,"  he  keeps  a  close  watch  on  all  phases 
of  operation  and  often  amazes  associates 
with  hto  detailed  knowledge  of  people,  plans, 
and  policies  at  all  levels  of  the  company. 

Expressions  which  api>ear  over  and  over 
In  Wallace's  conversations  are  "teamwork" 
and  "the  Cessna  team."  Though  such  expres- 
sions may  easily  become  trite,  this  is  over- 
come by  Wallace's  obvious  sincerity  and  hto 
pride  In  the  people  around  him. 

He  sees  as  his  greatest  responsibility  the 
development  of  competent  management  for 
the  company.  "Personalities  are  the  key  to 
growth,"  he  says.  "Men  with  know-how  and 
the  ability  to  apply  it  will  always  be  vital  to 
our  company.  The  greatest  responsibility  of 
management  is  to  spot  these  people  and 
place  them  in  the  right  jobs.  These  men  may 
be  recognized  by  their  judgment,  dedication, 
Integrity,  and  ability  to  work  hard." 

Not  far  beneath  the  surface  of  Wallace- 
the-executive,  is  Wallace-the-pllot,  and  he 
still  retains  the  love  of  flying  which  45  years 
ago  launched  him  on  his  career.  He  does  his 
own  business  flying,  currently  using  a  twin- 
engine  Skyknlght.  and  often  files  Just  for  n- 
laxation  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends. 

More  than  one  "wlnd-ln-the-wlres"  air- 
plane buff  has  been  chagrined  to  learn  that 
Wallace  has  little  nostalgia  for  the  airplanes 
of  yesteryear.  With  unromantlo  candor,  he 
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points  out  that  they  were  cold,  windy,  un- 
comfortable, and  dUficult  to  fly. 

He  to  known  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
sentiment,  especially  toward  the  Alrmaster, 
the  first  Cessna  on  which  he  played  a  major 
design  role  and  still  one  of  the  most  famoiu 
the  company  has  ever  built.  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  came  upon  an  old  Alrmaster 
shoved  into  a  corner  of  the  plant.  Turning 
to  an  old-time  employee,  he  said,  "Tou  look 
after  thto  old  fellow.  He's  the  only  one  left 
In  the  plant.  Take  him  to  the  experimental 
department,  and  whatever  happens  dont  let 
anybody  scrap  him.  Thto  plane  has  done  a 
lot  for  us."  The  airplane  still  Itos  crated  In 
a  Cessna  warehouse. 

Sentiment  aside,  however,  Wallace  says 
that  "my  favorite  airplane  to  always  the  one 
I'm  flying  today.  But  the  planes  I  like  best 
are  the  ones  we'll  have  tomorrow.  I  can't 
wait  to  fly  them." 

Visitors  often  ask  what  these  airplanes 
will  look  like,  but  the  cloaest  Wallace  will 
come  to  a  description  of  them  to  that  "they 
win  each  have  a  wing  and  an  engine."  In- 
stead, he  speaks  of  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  aircraft  and  elec- 
tronics over  the  years  and  pralnts  out  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  evolutionary  devel- 
opments which  will  make  tomorrow's  air- 
planes even  better. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  upcoming  forks  In 
the  road  for  Cessna  and  general  aviation, 
Wallace  speaks  particularly  of  the  needs  to 
tackle  the  growing  airport  problem,  con- 
tinue the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
creating  public  acceptance  of  fiying,  improve 
marketing  techniques,  design  better  and 
more  useful  products  and  develop  more 
"honest-to-goodnees  service  capability." 

"Above  all,"  he  says,  "our  success  In  the 
future,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  will  be  built  on 
the  most  fragile  of  structures — on  the  con- 
fidence the  ciutomer  has  when  he  buys  our 
product.  Confidence  in  the  way  the  prod- 
uct Is  built  and  operates — confidence  re- 
sulting from  the  way  It  is  sold — and  con- 
fidence In  the  way  It  to  aervlced.  The  custom- 
er will  make  hto  purchase  based  on  the 
confidence  that  he  to  doing  business  with 
men  of  good  faith  and  good  Judgment." 


U.S.  MISSION  TO  U.N.  FAVORS  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters,  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  largely  a  reflection  on 
those  individuals  wlio  carry  out  our 
Government's  day-to-day  business  at  the 
UJ^.  that  the  present  administration  has 
taken  a  positive  view  of  the  conventions 
on  various  human  rights,  conventions 
which  have  been  pending  In  these  Senate 
Chambers  for  too  many  years. 

The  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
was  officially  created  in  1947  "to  assist 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  In  conducting  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations."  The  mission  carries 
out  the  instructions  of  the  President  as 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  various  organs  of  the  postwar  world 
organization.  This  Involves:  First,  repre- 
«nUng  the  United  States  in  meetings  of 
the  United  Nations  councils,  commis- 
sions, and  so  forth;  second,  stating  the 
case  for  the  United  States  on  issues  un- 
der debate;  third,  negotiating  and  con- 
sulting with  the  121  other  national  dele- 
gations in  order  to  find  common  ground 
with  them  and  thus  to  gain  majority 
votes  for  resolutions  which  the  United 
States  can  support;  fourth,  reporting  to 
Washington  on  all  of  these  acUvlUea,  es- 


pedAlly  on  views  and  intentions  of  other 
delegations;  and  fifth,  making  recom- 
mendations to  Washington  to  help  In  the 
making  of  U.S.  policy  decisions  Involving 
the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the 
chief  of  the  mission,  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  the  problems  inherent  in  pro- 
tecting human  rights.  As  special  counsel 
for  the  APLr-CIO  and  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
formulation  and  recommendation  of  the 
convention  concerning  the  abolition  of 
forced  labor.  While  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Goldberg  de- 
clared: 

There  to  no  sovereign  right  of  any  state 
large  or  small  to  deny  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man — rights  which  belong  to  him  because 
as  a  child  of  God  he  to  endowed  vrith  human 
dignity. 

The  President's  respect  for  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg's  prowess  in  the  field  of 
international  human  rights  has  been 
manifested  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
most  recent  of  these  was  the  selection  of 
Arthur  Goldberg  as  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  administration  at  the  recent 
hearings  on  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions. 

I  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  UJ3.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  who  have  done  much  to  see  their 
dream  of  Senate  ratification  of  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  implemented. 
They  have  done  more  than  their  share. 
The  rest  Is  up  to  us.  There  is  no  reason, 
constitutional  or  moral,  that  the  United 
States  should  not  Join  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  who  have  become 
parties  to  human  rights  treaties.  The 
Senate  must  act  on  these  agreements, 
quickly  and  favorably. 


USE   OF  DOMESTIC   ANIMALS    FOR 
RESEARCH  PURPOSES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89-544  to 
regulate  the  sale,  transportation,  and 
handling  of  domestic  animals — dogs  and 
cats — for  research  purposes.  It  was  a 
badly  needed  law,  as  was  demonstrated 
at  the  time  by  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
being  thrown  on  numerous  instances  of 
stolen  family  pets,  maltreatment  of  ani- 
mals, and  cruelty. 

Still,  it  would  appear,  dogs  do  get  stolen 
and  do  show  up  in  perfectly  reputable 
medical  facilities,  even  in  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, undergoing  experimental  opera- 
tions. One  such  case  has  come  to  light  in 
recent  days.  It  concerns  Thunder,  the  3- 
year-old  pet  of  the  Jim  Shorter  family,  of 
Pontiac.  Mich.  It  is  not  an  isolated  case,  I 
am  told,  and  points  up  the  need  for  full 
funding.  In  the  amount  of  $1.5  million,  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  Its  Inspection  program  under 
Public  Law  8&-S44.  The  story  of  Thunder. 
Incidentally,  ends  happily,  for  he  was 
found  by  a  representative  of  the  animal 
welfare  Institute  in  the  experimental  lab- 
oratory  of  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  published  In  the  Pontiac 
Press  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  Thunder,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


niere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
{From  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)   Preas,  Ub.j  37, 

1907] 

Pontiac  Vamilt'b  Dog  Found  at  Amt  Axbob 

BcsxAacH  Lab 

(By  ISave   Cook) 

Thunder  nearly  split  hto  stltchea,  but 
after  a  three-month  absence  from  home  and 
a  bout  of  major  surgery,  no  one  could  blame 
him. 

Hto  return  was  so  unexpected,  in  fact,  that 
hto  owners — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Shorter  of  280 
Bondale — were  unable  to  restrain  from  in- 
dulging In  a  few  antics  themselves. 

"Can  you  blame  us?  We  thought  he  waa 
dead,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shorter,  a  nurse'a  aid 
at  Pontiac  Osteopathic  Hospital. 

"Even  when  the  Humafie  Society  called 
and  said  they  had  our  dog,  I  dldnt  believe 
them,"  her  husband  admitted. 

Thunder,  55  pounds  of  German  shepherd- 
collie,  was  driven  to  the  Shorter  home  late 
yesterday  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dyce,  a  field  In- 
vestigator for  the  Animal  Welfare  Institute. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Dyce  that 
the  3-year-old  dog — missing  since  February — 
was  located  In  a  research  laboratory  at  Vet- 
erans Hospital  In  atiti  Arbor. 

On  a  routine  vtoit  to  the  tob,  one  of  her 
activities  as  an  Investigator,  Mrs.  Dyce 
noticed  one  of  the  four-legged  patients  atUl 
bearing  a  license  chain — nearly  buried  und«r 
heavy  hair,  but  still  there. 

She  Jotted  down  the  niunber,  put  In  a 
call  to  the  Oakland  County  Animal  Shelter, 
and  with  the  asstotance  of  Pontlac's  dog- 
license  records,  finally  succeeded  In  tracing 
Thunder  to  the  Shorters. 

Thursday  night  Mrs.  Shorter  received  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Dyce  and  agreed  to  go  to  Ann 
Arbor  In  order  to  identify  Thunder. 

SQtTEALING,   WHimNO 

"It  was  him  all  right,"  she  said.  "Ba 
started  squealing  and  whining  as  soon  aa 
he  saw  me." 

A  large  patch  of  bare  skin  on  Thunder's 
left  side,  however,  immediately  caught  hta. 
Shorter '8  attention. 

Hospital  authorities  explained  the  dog  had 
undergone  an  operation  in  which  one  lung 
was  removed  and  then  restored  to  its  original 
position. 

"They  told  me  it  was  for  research  pur- 
poses," Mrs.  Shorter  said. 

WHY   TRX   OPEKATXON 

"What  I  can't  understand  to  how  Thunder 
got  there  and  why  he  was  operated  on  when 
he  still  had  identification  tags. 

"He's  strictly  a  stay-at-home  dog— can't 
imagine  him  even  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
back  yard." 

Mrs.  Dyce,  whose  work  brings  her  Into  con- 
tact with  both  laboratory  personnel  and 
humane  societies,  said  she  had  determined 
that  Veterans  Hospital  had  purchased  Thun- 
der from  a  "reputable"  Ann  Arbor  dog-dealer. 

"They  assured  me  the  dealer  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  stolen  dog  or  a  dog 
that  was  cared  for  and  a  family  pet,"  she 
said. 

"We  are  definitely  going  to  press  an  in- 
vestigation Into  thto,  however." 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Ptee  Press,  May  28,  1987 J 
Stolen  Trundeb  Is  Saved  Fbom 

EXFERIMXNTEKS'    KnIVXB 

(By  Gary  Blonston) 

Dinner  was  a  delicacy;  warmed-over  hash 
only  two  days  old.  The  welcoming  committee 
was  the  giddiest  group  of  scratchera  and 
patters  a  three-year-old  collie  could  hope  for. 

Thunder  waa  back  from  the  medical  men, 
still  in  one  piece,  though  stitched  up  hare 
and  there. 

Jim  Shorter  and  hto  family  lost  Thunder  In 
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PBbmary,  when  the  dog  who  never  left  lila 
own  tM^yard,  who  insisted  on  coming  inalde 
when  It  rained,  who  whined  like  a  baby  even 
When  he  wasn't  one  any  more,  dlsappeaied. 

Hie  Shorters  checked  the  Pontiac  dog 
pound  again  and  again,  but  Thunder  didn't 
show  up.  Eventually,  they  gave  up  looking, 
convinced  he  had  been  stolen. 

Thunder  was  found  last  week  after  he  had 
already  gone  through  one  operation  In  the 
oporimental  laboratory  of  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital In  Ann  Arbor. 

The  lady  who  discovered  hlm  was  Mrs. 
IXtrothy  Dyce,  Detroit  repreaentatlve  of  the 
national  Animal  Welfare  Institute,  who  hap- 
pened to  stop  at  one  pen  in  the  hospital  as 
she  checked  on  the  condition  of  the  guinea- 
pig  animals. 

Thunder  was  still  wearing  bis  dog  tags. 

A  phone  call,  a  happy  "Oh,  yeel"  and 
Thunder  was  on  hla  way  home. 

He  had  been  sold  to  the  hospital  for  $6 
on  May  12.  Where  he  had  been  before  that, 
no  one  was  prepared  to  say.  The  hospital 

called  the  dog  dealer  who  sold  hlm  "very 
reputable." 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Dyce  happened  by,  Th\m- 
der  had  already  undergone  an  operation  to 
prepare  hlm  for  an  eventual,  and  experi- 
mental, lung  transplant. 

The  Shorters  remember  well  the  night 
Thunder  disappeared. 

'"nie  kids  cried  like  mad  when  that  dog 
turned  up  missing,"  Mrs.  Shorter  says.  "My 
husband  always  said:  'Honey,  I  don't  feel 
like  Thunder  is  dead.  I  think  sconeone  has 
takan  htm,  and  when  he  gets  loose,  hell 
come  home.' " 

Hie  day  Mrs.  Dyce  found  the  dog,  the 
Shorters  put  some  beef  hash  on  to  warm 
and  htirrled  to  the  hospital  to  make  sure  it 
was  lliunder. 

"I  walked  down  the  haU,"  Mrs.  Shorter 
said,  "and  a  dog  started  barking.  I  couldnt 
help  but  cry.  They  brought  Thunder  in  and 
he  just  ran  and  Jumped  up  on  Jim.  He  Just 
whined  like  a  baby.  It  was  Just  a  miracle." 

Thunder  dldnt  come  home  that  night, 
because  doctors  wanted  to  make  sure  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  operation. 
T%iey  cleared  him  In  time  for  the  weekend. 

"I'm  still  crying,  believe  It  or  not,"  Mrs. 
Dyce  said.  "That  dog  was  so  delighted  to 
see  those  people  .  .  .  and  they  to  see  him. 
It's  awfully  hard  to  find  a  dog  like  this.  I 
was  Just  lucky.  Somebody  was  remiss  in  not 
contacting  the  owners  of  the  dog.  I  dont 
know  who's  guilty,  but  someone  is." 

"We're  very  sorry  when  something  like  this 
happens,"  a  hospital  spokesman  said.  "We 
would  never  buy  a  dog  that  we  thought  be- 
longed to  somebody  else." 

A  system  started  last  year  provides  for 
identifying  dogs  with  National  Registry  nu- 
merical tatoos,  the  spokesman  said,  and 
reputable  dog-buyers  now  check  for  the 
num.bers  at  time  of  sals. 


TRADE  LIBERAIilZA'nON 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  was 
substantially  concluded  on  May  15,  al- 
though much  detaU  is  stUI  being  worked 
out  in  preparation  for  the  formal  end- 
ing  on  Jime  30.  The  success  of  these  ne- 
gotiations has  been  the  subject  of  much 
editorial  comment,  with  a  number  of 
writers  and  Journals  already  looking  to 
the  future.  I  share  their  view  that  while 
the  Kennedy  round  is  an  important  step 
toward  trade  liberalization,  the  vital  con- 
tinued expansion  of  world  commerce  de- 
mands sustained  effort. 

X  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  views  of  particular 
significance  on  this  subject  from  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, together  with  a  thoughtful  ap- 
praisal of  the  meaning  for  the  United 
States  of  the  Kennedy  round  agreement 
that  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  International  Herald  Trlbime,  pub- 
lished in  Paris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  17,  1967] 

AFTEK   TBS   KXNNZST   BOT7m>,   WHAT? 

(By  Ray  Mlcker) 

Qknxva,  SwrrzsKLAND. — The  free  trade- 
protectionist  battle,  long  a  part  of  America's 
history,  is  entering  a  new  phase  as  a  result 
of  the  successful   Kennedy  Round. 

Tariffs  are  dropping  so  drastically  that.  In 
the  future,  rate  cuts  alone  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  trade  stlznulatlng  device,  except  In 
specific  areas.  So  say  trade  authorities  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
Intenaatlonal  agency  that  conducted  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  Round,  and  officials  of  some 
of  the  70  nations  associated  with  OATT. 

The  next  era  In  trade  liberalization  prom- 
ises to  focus  on  reducing  nontarUT  trade  bar- 
riers, establishing  preferences  for  underde- 
veloped countries,  developing  free  trade  re- 
gional blocs  (while  seeking  to  reduce  friction 
between  different  blocs) ,  launching  free  trade 
schemes  to  cover  speclfle  products  only  and 
eliminating  nuisance  tariffs  (those  with  rates 
of  5%  or  less). 

It  was  at  a  nightclub  on  Geneva's  Place  du 
Cirque  that  one  articulate  trade  authority 
voiced  his  thoughts  about  post  Kennedy 
Bound  liberalization.  The  blonde  strip  teaser 
on  stage  had  reached  the  climax  of  her  act 
when  this  official  asked,  "How  can  you  strip 
any  more  from  a  tariff  when  it  reaches  zero?" 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  world's  tariffs 
are  coming  dovm  to  zero.  The  n.S.  has  zero 
rates  on  only  676  of  the  more  than  6,000 
Items  listed  In  its  tariff  schedule  of  about 
650  pages.  But  hundred*  of  other  rates  are 
dropping  to  below  6%  under  the  Kennedy 
Round,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
about  tariff  rates  of  other  major  Industrial 
powers. 

These  nuisance  tariffs  require  more  paper- 
work and  other  formalities  than  they  are 
worth,  and  few  countries  wlU  have  any  in- 
centive to  preserve  them  once  all  Kennedy 
Round  concession  become  effective.  Numer- 
ous trade  officials  believe  such  tariffs  should 
be  marked  for  early  elimination,  perhaps 
through  mutllateral  negotiations  among  In- 
terested nations. 

Sector  tariff  negotiation  Is  also  becoming  a 
topic  for  discussion.  The  goal  would  be  to 
initiate  free  trade  for  specific  products,  prob- 
ably those  encompassing  a  high  degree  of 
technology  and  international  Interest.  The 
computer  Industry  is  frequently  cited  as  an 
example.  Machine  tools,  chemicals,  electronic 
equipment  and  farm  equipment  might  also 
lend  themselves  to  package  negotiations  of 
this  type. 

The  UJ8.-Canadlan  agreement  establishing 
a  free  trade  area  for  autos  and  auto  parts 
Is  a  small-scale  version  of  sector  tariff  nego- 
tiations. Here  In  Geneva,  though,  trade  au- 
thorities would  like  to  see  any  such 
negotiation  concluded  under  OATT.  Since 
the  moet-favored-nation  clause  applies  for 
members,  benefits  of  any  sector  negotiations 
would  extend  to  other  OATT  countries. 

Tariff  preference  is  another  matter  that 
promises  to  become  more  Important.  Sitting 
In  his  pine  paneled  offioe  facing  a  sweeping 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  Raul  Preblsch,  secretary- 
general  of  the  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  Insists,  "Developing  countries 
must  have  tariff  preferences  to  stimulate 
sales  of  their  manufactured  and  semi- 
processed  goods  to  IndiBtrial  cotmtries." 

The  VS.  has  opposed  preferences  of  any 


kind  until  recently,  arguing  that  GATT's 
moet-favored-natlon  principle  Is  the  best 
way  to  stimulate  world  trade.  Recently, 
however,  there  have  been  slgxu  of  a  shift  in 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

"Now  the  U.S.  appears  willing  to  study  the 
question,"  said  Dr.  Preblsch. 

Trade  blocs  seem  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  world  scene.  The  European  Economic 
Community,  or  Common  Market,  has  thrived. 
The  seven-nation  European  Pree  Trade  As- 
sociation, with  affiliated  Finland,  has 
achieved  its  goal  of  reducing  Indxistrla]  tar- 
iffs to  zero  among  member  nations.  A  Latin 
American  common  market  Is  being  consid- 
ered. 

These  blocs  could  restrict  world  trade  if 
they  became  devices  for  protectionism.  But 
they  also  offer  considerable  scope  for  future 
negotiations  aimed  at  reducing  economic 
frictions  between  different  blocs. 

Nontariff  trade  barriers  were  barely 
touched  In  the  Kennedy  Round.  Many  coun- 
tries, Including  the  U.S.,  discriminate  against 
foreigners  In  placement  of  government  con- 
tracts. Sanitary  and  health  regulations  are 
sometimes  restrictions  In  disguise. 

America  has  quite  a  collection  of  these 
trade  barriers,  the  aftermath  of  nearly  a 
century  of  a  protectionism  that  has  been 
steadily  whittled  away  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

In  1934  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration started  the  trade  liberalization  trend 
being  climaxed  now  by  the  Kennedy  Round. 
In  that  year  the  first  reciprocal  trade  act 
was  passed,  allowing  the  U.S.  to  cut  certain 
tariffs  if  reciprocal  benefits  were  obtained 
from  its  major  trading  partners. 

From  that  time,  tariffs  have  been  tumbling 
as  a  result  of  successive  tariff  negotiations. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
one  of  the  Immediate  poet  World  War  U 
International  cooperative  agencies,  has  stim- 
ulated the  trend.  The  Kennedy  Round  Is 
the  eth  negotiation  this  group  has  conducted. 

In  the  early  1930e  the  average  U.S.  tariff 
on  the  value  of  the  merchandise  was  60%. 
By  1961  this  average  had  been  cut  to  12%. 
The  Dillon  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
then  lopped  off  a  point  or  more  from  that 
figure,  leaving  VS.  tariffs  at  vmder  11%  com- 
puted arithmetically  as  the  Kennedy  Round 
started. 

Weighted  by  imports,  U.S.  tariffs  averaged 
only  7%  at  start  of  the  Kennedy  Round, 
which  means  that  the  average  will  slip  below 
the  nuisance  point  level  when  all  concessions 
from  the  round  are  obtained. 

But  one  VB.  trade  negotiations  back- 
grounding paper  warns:  "Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  tariff  structure,  such  calculations 
are  at  best  a  measure  of  relative  levels." 

They  do  indicate,  though,  that  the  U-8.  U 
dropping  Its  tariff  walls  on  Industrial  prod- 
ucts to  such  a  low  level  that  in  only  a  few 
areas  do  tariffs  form  any  wall  against  Im- 
ports. Thus,  m  the  futiire,  the  U.8.  can  not 
depend  very  heavily  on  tariff  cutting  to  win 
reciprocal  trade  benefits  from  trading  part- 
ners. 

To  negotiate  again,  however,  new  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  from  Congress.  This 
legislation  may  not  be  on  the  books  until 
after  the  1968  election. 

Other  countries  won't  be  sitting  back, 
waiting  for  the  U.S.  to  act.  The  EEC  com- 
mission Is  already  studying  preferences  for 
underdeveloped  nations.  BriUln  is  seeking 
to  enter  the  Common  Market,  a  situation 
that  could  lead  to  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
between  the  EEC  and  countries  now  forming 
EFTA.  Here  In  Geneva  the  UN  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  is  already  seek- 
ing to  carve  a  place  for  itself  in  the  area  of 
trade  stimulation  for  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

So  a  new  tariff  llberalteation  phase  Is  start- 
ing, even  as  Kennedy  Round  histrionics  echo 
in  the  halls  of  thU  lakeside  city. 
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[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
May  17.  1967] 

THX  TOICTTLT  ANT)  THE  SHOTTTmC 

The  Kennedy  round — probably  the  last 
big  multi-national  effort  at  tariff  cutting 
we  shall  see  In  our  lifetime — ^Is  over.  It  will 
certainly  be  weeks  yet  before  any  definitive 
Judgment  can  be  pronounced  upon  Its  re- 
sults, but  on  balance  they  appear  much  more 
substantial  than  they  could  have  been  and 
much  better  than  it  seemed  as  though  they 
might  be  during  the  wrangling  of  last  fall 
and  winter. 

It  is  true  that  the  60  per  cent  reductions 
on  Industrial  products  offered  by  President 
Kennedy  when  he  launched  this  round  were 
not  actually  achieved.  It  is  Just  as  true  that 
the  United  States  did  not  get  all  the  accom- 
modations It  wanted  for  its  agriculture  ex- 
ports In  the  Common  Market.  But  In  the  lat- 
ter case  it  did  get  a  compromise  it  can  live 
with,  especially  in  terms  of  food  aid. 

Whether  upon  examination  It  turns  out 
that  the  slash  In  industrial  tariffs  approved 
in  Geneva  works  out  to  33  per  cent,  35  per 
cent  or  even  more,  It  still  rates  as  the  big- 
gest round  of  tariff  cutting  yet  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) .  It  offers  good  pros- 
pects for  further  increases  in  world  trade 
over  the  coming  years  and  In  that  respect 
provides  grounds  for  satisfaction  all  the  way 
around. 

During  the  last  frantic  hours  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  Common  Market 
representatives,  when  tempers  were  flaring 
and  the  tension  rising  visibly,  it  became 
more  obvious  than  ever  what  a  collapse  of 
tbese  negotiations  would  have  meant.  It 
would  have  meant  a  regrouping  of  the  world's 
major  mercantile  states  into  large  and  (In 
all  probability  mutually  antagonistic)  trad- 
ing blocs.  It  would  have  necessitated  a  whole 
new  American  approach  to  such  institutions 
as  GATT  itself,  of  multilateral  trading  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  very  possibly 
the  unconditional  most-favored -nation  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  at  least,  the  trading  nations  know  one 
thing  they  could  not  be  sure  of  last  fall. 
They  know  that  the  GATT  system  is  still 
alive  and  kicking,  even  though  It  may  not 
produce  any  more  general  tariff  cuts. 

After  all,  further  tariff  reductions  on 
this  scale  will  not  be  neceesary  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  this  connection  It 
Is  Important  to  remember  what  the  Kennedy 
Round  was  supposed  to  accomplish.  Its  real 
purpose — often  forgotten — was  to  complete 
the  stage-by-stage  dismantling  of  the  pro- 
tective devices  adopted  by  the  United  States 
(via  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act)  and  a 
large  niunber  of  other  countries  in  the  black 
depression  years  of  the  early  1930s. 

Some  vestiges  of  these  tariff  barriers  still 
remain.  Some  were  erased  years  ago.  The 
extent  of  the  changes  varies  from  one 
product  to  another  and  from  one  country 
to  another.  But  the  over-all  result  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  should  be  that  of  a  world- 
wide tariff  system  returning  to  normal — or 
to  what  was  considered  normal  prior  to 
1930-31. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
United  States  can  now  consider  that  its 
policy  toward  International  trade  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  settled  for  years  to  come. 
Aside  from  the  advantages  outlined  above, 
what  we  mainly  got  out  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  In  the  company  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, was  a  respite. 

There  are  many  other  problems  yet  to  be 
settled.  One  big  one  Is  that  posed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade  via 
tpeclal  taxes  and  the  like  regulations  of 
various  Unds.  Another  big  one  Is  the  treat- 
ment the  more  successful  mercantile  states 
should  accord  the  less  developed  countries 
which  are  dismayed  to  see  the  terms  of  trade 
turning  against  them  and  which  are  demand- 
ing more  and  more  Insistently  some  kind 
of   special    treatment    for    their    products — 


whether  through  compensatory  financing, 
more  favorable  tariffs  in  the  big  Industrial 
markets  or  through  some  other  means. 

It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Britain 
and  the  Common  Market  will  do  much  in- 
tensive planning  along  these  lines  over  the 
next  half  year  or  so.  Both  are  likely  to  be 
too  preoccupied  with  Britain's  bid  to  enter 
Europe  (they  are  likely  to,  that  Is,  unless 
General  de  Gaulle  onoe  agadn  vetoes  the 
British  bid.  In  which  case  the  situation  will 
be  entirely  different) . 

The  United  States,  however,  has  about  a 
year  to  consider  Its  future  approach  to  in- 
ternational trading  In  the  light  of  the  results 
(as  they  become  clearer)  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  Such  a  study  ought  to  be  wide- 
ranging,  thorough  and  started  quite  soon — 
no  later  than  this  coming  fall.  It  ought  also 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  highest  levels  and 
carried  on  by  Individuals  representing  all 
major  points  of  view  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

Some  moves  have  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  even  though  quite  tentative 

at  this  point.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  shortly.  We  shall  also  have  more 
to  say  about  what  subjects  especially  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attentions  of  such 
a  group  and  of  what  the  alternatives  con- 
fronting It  are  likely  to  be. 


[Prom    the    International    Herald    Tribune, 

May  22.  1967] 

Kenneot  Roond— What  It  Wn.i,  Mkan 

FOR  VtfiTCD  States 

(By  Edwin  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinoton. — Not  long  ago  there  was  a 
member  of  Congress  whose  district  Included 
Staten  Island  and  the  Brooklyn  waterfront. 
Through  the  port  there  passed  several  billion 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  trade  each  year,  but 
on  Staten  Island  there  was  a  bird  cage  fac- 
tory employing  about  two  dozen  workers  that 
was  suffering  from  import  competition. 

On  every  recorded  vote,  the  member  sup- 
ported high  tariffs  and  opposed  laws  to 
enable  the  President  to  negotiate  them 
downward. 

Things  have  changed,  and  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Ketinedy  Round  negotia- 
tions last  vreek  in  Geneva  Is  perhaps  the  cul- 
minating demonstration  of  the  change.  Not 
only  did  Congress  in  1962  give  the  President, 
through  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  most 
extensive  tariff  negotiating  authority  ever, 
but  the  other  leading  nations  demonstrated. 
In  the  end,  their  conviction  that  ever-freer 
trade  is  In  the  Interest  of  all. 

Allan  Shivers,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  unequiv- 
ocally: There  is  widespread  approval  among 
American  buslnesmen  of  the  results  of  the 
Kennedy  Round.  .  .  .  The  typical  American 
business  economy  will  benefit  from  easier 
access  to  foreign  markets." 

Things  have  not,  of  course,  changed  com- 
pletely. Thomas  P.  Turchan.  vice-president 
of  the  American  Cyanamld  Co.  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  traditionally  protectionist  In- 
dustry, said  It  was  "a  bad  deal,  a  very  bad 
deal  for  the  American  chemical  industry." 
And  a  protectionist  group  called  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  for  Export-Import  Policy 
said  that  "this  country  lost  heavily  in  the 
Kennedy  Bound"  and  predicted  that  "the 
need  for  protective  devices  will  not  be  re- 
duced but  will  grow." 

ALL    HAVE    PSOBLEMS 

In  Europe,  the  French  aluminum  Industry 
apparently  headed  off  a  tariff  cut  for  that 
Important  Industry,  and  every  major  bargain- 
ing nation  had  Its  problems.  Despite  the 
unmistakable  liberalizing  effect  of  the  sweep- 
ing tariff  reductions — 50  percent  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  and  an  average  of  33-35  per- 
cent—some annoying  non-tariff  barriers  to 
trade  remain,  particularly  In  agriculture. 

Still,  the  sweep  of  the  tide  was  clear.  What, 
then,  will  the  Kennedy  Round  results  mean 
to  the  United  States? 

Most   of  the  details,   product  by  product. 


are  stiU  not  known.  But  enough  Information 
Is  available  to  i>ermlt  some  general  conclu- 
sions. 

First,  on  the  import  side,  the  record  of  the 
past  suggests  that  genuinely  acute  damage 
to  American  Indiutry  and  Its  workers  from 
the  tariff  cuts  will  be  limited  and  scattered. 
Over  the  previous  five  rovmds  of  negotiations 
this  country's  tariffs  have  been  cut  an  average 
of  75  percent  and,  despite  constant  warn- 
ings of  disaster,  the  United  States  has  full 
employment  and  thriving  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  United  States  imports  have 
remained  a  remarkably  steady  3  percent  of 
groes  national  product,  suggesting  strongly 
that  they  rise  in  line  with  general  prosperity 
more  than  with  reductions  of  tariffs.  What 
tariff  cuts  do  accomplish,  however,  is  a  spur 
to  American  oompetltivenees  in  the  area 
where  imports  constitute  a  challenge.  This 
nation  has  cheap  transistor  radios  In  part 
because  of  Japanese  competition. 

OONSWES  GOODS 

This  time  tariffs  were  reduced  on  imports 
Of  about  $8  billion,  and  the  effects  might  be 
more  keenly  felt.  Some  consumer  products 
such  as  cameras  and  watches  (though  again, 
details  are  still  not  known)  may  actually 
come  down  in  price.  But  consumer  goods  con- 
stitute only  one-fifth  of  the  United  States' 
$25  billion  of  annual  Imports.  And  It  Is  worth 
recalling,  too,  that  one-third  of  U.S.  Imports 
are  already  duty-free — mainly  items  such  as 
coffee  that  cannot  be  produced  domestically. 

Thus  the  effect  on  Americans  as  workers 
or  consumers  will  not  be  dramatic.  What 
about  the  export  side? 

The  United  States  exports  considerably 
more  than  it  Imports — fairly  good  evidence 
that  America's  overall  competitiveness  must 
be  pretty  good  despite  high  wages.  The  chief 
accomplishment  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
to  assure  that  American  exports  will  not  be 
seriously  damaged  by  the  creation  of  privi- 
leged trading  blocs,  above  all  the  European 
Common  Market. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LAWYERS    IN    THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
summer  of  1964,  when  clvU  rights  litiga- 
tion in  the  South  accelerated  at  a  rapid 
pace,  it  became  apparent  that  local  law- 
yers were  unable — and  in  some  cases,  un- 
willing— to  handle  the  volume  of  work. 
A  group  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
organizations,  including  the  legal  de- 
fense fund  of  NAACP,  CORE,  the  ACLU, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  then  or- 
ganized the  Lawyers  Constitutional  De- 
fense Committee.  This  group  of  lawyers 
provided  legal  services  for  those  trying 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights — 
services  which  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able without  these  volunteers.  LCDC  has 
now  sent  about  250  lawyers  to  the  deep 
South — many  at  their  own  expense — and 
is  now  concentrating  efforts  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

These  efforts  have  been  met  with  ob- 
struction from  many  sides,  the  most 
damaging  of  which  is  a  chaUenge  to  their 
right  to  practice  in  State  courts.  It  is  a 
matter  which  Congress  shbuld  explore — 
together  with  other  couirt  reforms  pro- 
iposed  in  the  administration's  civil  rights 
bill — since  without  these  volunteer  law- 
yers, many  persons  in  the  South  would  be 
without  the  right  to  effective  counsel. 
A  ]3eroeptive  article  written  by  George 
B.  Driesen,  a  Washington  lawjrer,  who 
was  himself  a  volimteer  in  Louisiana,  was 
published  recently  in  the  Reporter.  I  ask 
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unaalmoTU  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  Civil  RioBn  Sxtback  in  Soutbun 
Cotnmi 
(By  a«org«  B.  Drleaen) 

lAka  a«veral  of  the  attomaya  handling 
dvU-rlgbta  cases  In  the  Deep  South,  Donald 
A.  Jellnek,  staff  counsel  for  the  Lawyers  Con- 
itltntlonal  Defense  Conunlttee  (LCDC)  In 
Selma.  Alabama,  la  from  out  of  state.  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  local  bar,  and  receives  no 
fees  fran  bis  locally  unpopular  clients. 

Although  most  states  bar  lawyers  not  li- 
censed locally  from  setting  up  practices,  Jell- 
nek  and  other  out-of  state  lawyers  hurdled 
this  obstacle  by  associating  themselves  with 
licensed  Negro  attorneys  In  Deep  South 
states.  This  procedure  was  rarely  questioned. 
But  last  November,  after  an  unidentified 
attorney  challenged  Jellnek's  right  to  appear 
In  DemopoUs  Circuit  Court  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
bar.  Judge  E.  P.  Hlldreth  barred  him  from 
trying  any  case  In  the  circuit.  When  Jellnek 
stepped  outside  the  courtroom  to  consult 
with  a  client,  he  was  arrested  for  Illegal  prac- 
tice of  law.  Taken  to  Jail,  he  was  held  there 
for  six  hours  until  he  obtained  a  $300  cash 
bond. 

In  the  face  of  this  criminal  charge,  Jellnek 
and  his  clients  asked  an  Alabama  Federal 
court  to  enjoin  state  ofQclals  from  prevent- 
ing him  from  practicing  law.  The  suit 
charged  that  without  Jellnek,  his  clients — 
Negroes  and  rights  workers — could  not  ob- 
tain counsel  who  would  zealously  and  capa- 
bly represent  them  In  asserting  their  legal 
rights. 

While  the  proceedings  were  pending  the 
LCDC  counsel  was  unable  to  appear  In  Ala- 
bama courts  on  behalf  of  his  clients.  But 
Jellnek,  for  personal  reasons,  already  had 
decided  to  leave  his  position  In  Selma  after 
more  than  a  year's  service,  and  his  leaving 
probably  will  mean  that  the  criminal  charge 
and  Jellnek's  cxiuntersult  will  be  dropped. 
Neither  side  seems  anxious  at  this  time  for 
a  court  showdown  over  the  right  of  Alabama 
Negroes  to  out-of-state  counsel.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  still  no  assurance  that  the  state 
will  not  try  to  prevent  Jellnek's  successor 
frotn  practicing. 

TBI  VOLUNTXEK  DXFXNDEKS 

The  Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Com- 
mittee is  one  of  three  national  groups  work- 
ing on  clvll-rlghts  cases  In  Southern  courts. 
The  others  are  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
ClvU  Bights  Under  Law  and  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc. 
(LDP).  The  latter  group  had  been  on  the 
scene  many  years  before  LCDC  and  the  Law- 
yers' Committee  were  formed.  It  has  been 
sending  lawyers  Into  the  South  since  the 
late  1930's  and  led  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  clvll-rlghts  law.  Including  the 
school-desegregation  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1964. 

When  clvll-rlghts  organizations  were 
about  to  Intensify  their  activities  in  the 
Btmuner  of  1904,  the  chief  legal  officers  of 
a  number  of  clvU-rlghta  and  civU-llbertles 
groups  (Including  LDP,  NAACP,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mlttee,  and  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es) organized  LCDC  to  send  volunteer 
lawyers  South.  That  summer,  LODC  sent 
about  120  volTinteers  to  Jackson,  Shreveport, 
New  Orleans,  Birmingham,  St.  Augustine, 
Memphis,  and  Tallahassee.  Working  in  relays 
of  two  to  four  per  office,  most  of  the  volun- 
tesn  remained  for  only  a  short  time. 

The  n^Et  summer,  recognizing  the  need 
for  some  continuity,  LCDC  began  to  hire  a 
small  staff  to  supplement  the  Tolunteers 
and  slashed  the  number  of  cities  In  which 


It  operated  to  three:  Jackson,  New  Orleans, 
and  Montgomery.  Currently,  LCDC  has  four 
full-time  staff  counsel,  two  In  Jackson  and 
one  each  In  New  Orleans  and  Selma.  Be- 
tween May  and  October,  LCDC  sends  four 
or  five  volunteers  at  a  time  to  Jackson,  one 
or  two  to  New  Orleans,  and  two  to  Selma. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  volunteers  are 
few.  In  all,  LCDC  has  sent  about  250  at- 
torneys to  the  Deep  South.  Right  now.  It 
has  nearly  four  hundred  cases  on  Its  docket, 
involving  three  thousand  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  was  formed  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy  and 
with  the  approval  of  Viae  President  Johnson 
as  a  result  of  a  June,  1963,  White  House 
conference  called  in  response  to  the  desper- 
ate need  of  clvll-rlghts  workers  and  South- 
em  Negroes  for  counsel.  Several  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association  are 
members  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee,  and 
BO  are  the  presidents  or  past  presidents  of 
more  than  half  of  the  state  bar  associations. 
The  Committee  had  the  official  sanction  of 
the  Mississippi  Bar  Association,  which  for- 
mally recognized  the  necessity  of  providing 
counsel  "on  behalf  of  oil  persona  accused 
of  crime  or  who  seek  legal  redress  of  their 
grievances,  whether  they  be  Indigent,  un- 
popular, residents,  or  non-residents  and  re- 
gardless of  race." 

Like  LCDC,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  began 
operating  in  the  summer  of  1964,  when  it 
sponsored  a  group  of  volunteers  working  out 
of  a  Jackson  office  supported  by  the  Legal 
Defense  Fund.  The  Committee  now  has  five 
full-time  attorneys  in  its  own  Jackson  office 
and  three  or  four  volunteers,  most  of  whom 
stay  for  thirty-day  periods.  Its  attorneys 
handled  about  fifteen  hundred  matters  last 
year. 

The  Legal  Defense  Fund  maintains  three 
lawyers  in  Jackson,  only  one  of  whom  is  a 
member  of  the  state  bar.  In  Mississippi,  as 
in  other  Southern  states,  LDP  co-operates 
With  locally  licensed  Negro  lawyers.  Sup- 
porting them  and  the  Jackson  staff  are 
LDF's  twenty  New  York  attorneys,  who  work 
on  poverty  and  clvll-rlghts  problems  across 
the  country.  More  than  the  other  two  groups 
LDP  tends  to  emphaslae  Federal  suits  in- 
volving school,  welfare,  and  employment 
problems  likely  to  have  a  broad  Impact  upon 
Negroes.  Thus  far,  none  of  its  out-of-state 
attorneys  have  been  challenged  in  Southern 
courts. 

The  case  load  of  the  lawyers'  organiza- 
tions runs  the  gamut  of  clvll-rlghts  problems 
In  the  South.  Principally  they  supply  lawyers 
to  represent  Negroes  and  rights  workers  ar- 
rested in  retaliation  for  demonstrating,  regis- 
tering to  vote,  demanding  access  to  public 
places,  or  holding  meetings  to  organize  the 
Negro  community.  Through  Federal  suits  the 
lawyers  have  wiped  off  the  statute  books 
numerous  local  ordinances  violating  the  free 
speech  and  assembly  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  thus  freeing  Negroes  to 
organize  and  to  engage  In  peaceful  protest. 
In  other  suits,  they  have  sought  to  desegre- 
gate public  facilities  and  to  stop  whites  who 
tried  to  prevent  Negroes  from  using  them. 
While  challenging  discriminatory  elections 
and  election  procedures,  the  rights  lawyers 
have  also  helped  Negro  candidates  through 
the  maze  of  technical  barriers  put  up  by 
state  registrars  to  keep  them  off  the  ballot. 
And  the  lawyers'  groups  represent  Negroes 
who  because  of  their  race  have  been  denied 
a  fair  trial  by  Southern  courts  or  have  been 
subjected  to  outrageous  treatment  by  police 
or  prison  officials. 

BIOCXDrc   AKO   ROLOING 

The  recent  harassment  of  clvll-rlghts 
lawyers  has  not  been  limited  to  Jellnek  and 
Alabama.  Last  August,  L.  W.  (Woody)  Davis, 
who  doubles  as  mayor  and  judge  In  Perriday, 
Louisiana,  refused  to  let  an  LCDC  volunteer 
attorney  try  a  case  and  wsrned  that  he  would 
jail  the  next  out-of-state  lawyer  who  at- 


tempted to  practice  law  in  Ferriday.  In  Sep- 
tember he  stopped  two  LCDC  volunteers  from 
investigating  a  mass  arrest  and  threatened  to 
jail  them. 

In  Mississippi,  an  "Unauthorized  PracUce 
of  Law  Committee"  was  formed  by  the  Bar 
Association  last  October.  The  bar  committee 
announced  that  It  would  "Investigate  charges 
arising  from  legal  matters  involving  people 
who  might  not  be  licensed  to  practice  law  In 
Mississippi."  So  far  it  has  met  no  public 
meetings,  but  it  has  met  privately  with  a 
Lawyers'  Committee  repreeentaUve.  The  out- 
come of  that  meeting  has  not  been  revealed. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Unauthorized  Prac- 
tice Committee  was  formed,  the  city  and 
county  attorneys  In  Grenada,  Mississippi,  the 
scene  of  school  disorders  last  fall,  decreed 
that  thereafter  no  non-Misalsalppl  lawyers 
would  be  permitted  to  appear  in  local  courts. 
(Both  men.  thanks  to  the  rights  lawyers, 
were  luider  a  Federal  court  order  to  stop 
intimidating  rights  workers.)  Later,  Marshall 
Perry,  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  with  Juris- 
diction over  Grenada,  forbade  a  Lawyers' 
Committee  attorney  to  consult  with  a  Missis- 
sippi lawyer  when  the  two  appeared  as  co. 
council.  And  after  two  hundred  youngsters 
were  arrested  lor  peacefully  protesting  the 
mistreatment  of  Negroes  at  newly  desegre- 
gated schools,  Grenada  police  refused  to  let 
Lawyers'  Committee  attorneys  Interview 
their  clients  In  the  city  and  county  Jails. 

The  Grenada  counterattack  has  now  hit 
the  Lawyers'  Committee's  only  Mississippi- 
licensed  staff  lawyer,  Lackley  Rowe,  Jr.  Late 
last  month  Rowe  was  Jailed  for  contempt  in 
connection  with  his  attempt  to  represent 
Robert  Johnson,  a  locally  prominent  Negro 
rights  worker  who  was  arrested  during  a 
peaceful  attempt  to  Integrate  a  Grenada 
church.  Before  Johnson  got  to  court  on  the 
day  of  his  trial,  Judge  Perry  announced  a 
court  rule  forbidding  any  person  from  walk- 
ing In  front  of  the  Jurors  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  courtroom.  When  Johnson  arrived,  he 
unwittingly  violated  the  rule  and  was  hustled 
out  of  coiu-t  by  the  sheriff  and  constable. 

Rowe,  seated  In  front  of  the  courtroom, 
saw  his  client  being  removed  and  went  to  the 
lobby  to  ask  the  officers  why  they  were  ar- 
resting him.  "Youll  find  out  later,"  they  said. 
When  Rowe  repeated  his  question,  the  con- 
stable grabbed  his  arm,  took  him  before 
Judge  Perry,  and  accused  him  of  interfering 
with  an  arrest.  Judge  Perry  told  Rowe  that 
he  was  in  contempt  of  court  and  ordered 
him  taken  to  Jail,  where  he  was  held  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  being  released  on  his 
own  recognizance  pending  a  later  trial. 
(After  Rowe's  arrest,  several  white  men 
walked  in  front  of  the  jurors  without  Inci- 
dent.) 

To  represent  Rowe,  a  white  law  firm  in 
Greenville — Keady.  Campbell  &  DeLong.  Sr.— 
was  retained.  William  Keady,  who  took  the 
case  because  he  believed  that  no  Mississippi 
bar  member  should  l>e  treated  as  Rowe  was. 
got  a  temporary  Federal  court  order  halting 
Rowe's  trial. 

OK     T7NCERTAIN     GKOtTNI) 

Considering  the  traditional  rule  that  an 
attorney  must  be  licensed  in  a  state  to  prac- 
tice there,  one  wonders  why  the  Southern 
bar  has  tolerated  out-of-state  clvll-rlghts 
lawyers  thus  far.  One  reason  may  be  that  If 
lawyers  from  other  states  did  not  defend 
Negroes  and  clvll-rlghts  workers  In  criminal 
cases,  local  lawyers  might  have  to  do  so: 
convictions  where  the  defendant  had  not 
been  represented  by  counsel  would  face  Inval- 
idation by  higher  courts.  Then,  too.  Southern 
lawyers— especially  those  with  ties  to  the  na- 
tional bar — are  professionally  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  Justice  meted  by  South- 
em  courts  and  share  the  professional  view 
that  neither  poverty  nor  unpopularity  should 
deprive  an  individual  of  his  legal  rights. 
And  legal  rights  can't  be  obtained  without 
lawyers. 

Another  reason  for  tolerating  the  lawyers' 
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groups  Is  that  there  are  legal  restraints 
against  barring  out-of-state  lawyers.  A  Lou- 
isiana statute  expressly  permits  "visiting"  at- 
torneys to  practice  "in  association"  with 
Louisiana-licensed  attorneys,  although  no 
Louisiana  case  spells  out  the  meaning  of 
"in  association."  Mississippi  law  permits  out- 
of-state  lawyers  to  practice  unless  chal- 
lenged. Only  Alabama  has  a  law  that  seems 
flaUy  to  restrict  its  coiu-ts  to  locally  licensed 
lawyers.  It  is  possible  that  such  laws  are  un- 
constitutional If  locally  licensed  attorneys 
will  not  vigorously  defend  Negroes  and  civil- 
rights  workers  in  criminal  cases.  Even  in 
civil  suits,  barring  out-of-state  counsel  may 
violate  the  Constitution's  equal-protection 
clause  if  the  consequence  is  that  the  clients 
cannot  obtain  the  same  Federal  and  state 
remedies  against  state  officials  that  are  avail- 
able to  local  whites. 

If  these  considerations  led  the  Southern 
bar  to  tolerate  lawyers  from  other  states  In 
the  past,  why  the  pressure  against  them  now? 
One  reason  may  be  white  backlash,  which 
has  affected  even  the  Southern  moderates  and 
produced  a  resurgence  of  hostility  to  rights 
activity  and  to  the  Negro  movement  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Some  persons 
familiar  with  the  situation  have  suggested 
that  Jellnek's  troubles  stemmed  from  a  per- 
sonal antipathy  he  aroused  unnecessarily, 
and  It  is  probable  that  Rowe's  harassment 
was  due  psirtly  to  Grenada  officials'  resent- 
ment against  a  white  Southerner  defending 
Negroes.  But  the  best  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  LCDC  and  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
are  no  longer  content  simply  to  defend 
clients.  They  have  recently  begun  bringing 
suits  in  Federal  courts  to  obtain  economic 
Justice  for  the  Negroes  and  to  curb  South- 
em  officials  who  victimize  them.  So  long  as 
the  cases  righted  isolated  wrongs  and  modi- 
fled  some  outrageous  practices,  they  posed 
no  real  threat  to  the  Southern  way  of  life. 
The  other  lElnds  of  suits  do,  and  civU-rights 
lawyers  thus  have  become  targets. 

Jellnek,  for  example,  was  first  challenged 
In  Alabama's  courts  upon  his  return  from 
trying  a  suit  in  Washington  that  was  part 
of  a  sustained  effort  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
Alabama's  poor  Negro  farmers.  The  purpose 
of  the  suit  was  to  force  changes  In  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
elections  to  assure  Negroes  a  fair  ctiance  to 
vote.  In  those  elections  farmers  choose  ASCS 
community  committeemen  who  in  turn  select 
ASCS  county  committeemen  to  administer 
the  Federal  crop  subsidy  program.  Last  year 
that  program  poured  916  million  into  the 
hands  of  Alabama  cotton  farmers  alone.  But 
no  Alabama  Negro  has  ever  served  on  a 
county  committee,  despite  the  clear  Negro 
majority  in  ten  of  Alabama's  sixty-seven 
counties.  In  fact,  prior  to  1964,  when  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  the  Student 
Non-vlolent  Coordinating  Conunittee  began 
organizing  Negro  farmers  and  were  met  with 
threats,  economic  coercion,  violence,  and 
bombings,  no  Negro  had  ever  voted  in  an 
Alabama  ASCS  election. 

In  1986,  Alabama  ASCS  officials  nominated 
so  many  Negroes  (some  of  them  with  the 
«ame  names  as  the  Negro  community's  can- 
didates) that  the  Negroes  were  unable  to 
elect  any  county  committeemen.  Indeed, 
conditions  In  that  election  were  so  bad 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  the 
Lowndes  County  tally  aside.  Last  summer, 
the  Alabama  ASCS  elections  were  scheduled 
on  a  mere  thirty-five  days'  notice  and  In 
August — in  the  past  they  had  been  conduct- 
ed m  the  winter.  The  short  notice  made  it 
impoeslble  for  the  Negroes  to  organize  an 
election  campaign.  So  Jellnek  went  to  court 
on  behalf  of  a  group  of  poor  Negro  farmers, 
8NC5C,  and  SCLC. 

In  the  complaint,  Jellnek  alleged  that 
ASCS  committeemen  and  employees  (picked 
by  the  committeemen)  had  conspired  with 
large  landowners  to  control  elections   and 


that  fraud,  violence,  economic  sanctions,  and 
deliberate  efforts  to  confuse  Negro  voters 
had  been  used  to  keep  Negroes  off  the  ASCS 
conunlttees  in  the  past.  The  complaint 
quoted  extensively  from  a  1966  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report  on  the  problem,  and  one 
of  Jellnek's  witnesse  swore  at  the  trial  that 
he  had  been  warned  he  would  be  killed  if  he 
testified.  He  was  later  shot  at. 

Jellnek  was  partly  successful:  with  court 
approval  he  obtained  an  agreement  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  postpone  the  Ala- 
bama elections  for  thirty  days.  Since  bis 
return,  Jellnek  says,  he  has  never  liad  a  mo- 
ment's peace,  for  it  was  then  that  he  began 
facing  challenges  to  his  right  to  practice  In 
Alabama  courts.  One  Judge,  who  had  always 
treated  Jellnek  cordially,  told  him  that  bar- 
ring him  from  court  was  not  the  judge's 
idea;  he  was  under  orders  from  the  Alabama 
Bar  Commissioners.  Jellnek  says  that  some 
of  the  Bar  Commissioners  represent  wealthy 
Alabama  plantation  owners  who  receive  sub- 
stantial crop-support  payments  and  that 
Negro  farmers  could  double  their  Income 
throughout  the  South  if  they  were  repre- 
sented on  the  ASCS  conunlttees.  Jellnek  has 
brought  a  suit  against  a  plantation  owner, 
represented  by  one  of  the  Bar  Commissioners, 
Who  allegedly  forced  tenant  farmers  to  as- 
sign Federal  crop-diversion  payments  to  him 
in  exchange  for  permitting  them  to  con- 
tinue using  his  land.  The  suit  asks  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  required  to 
forbid  such  assignments  in  the  future. 

THB  WAGES  OF  BEUTALTTT 

Jellnek's  battle  with  powerful  agricultural 
Interests  parallels  the  struggle  that  other 
civll-rlghta  lawyers  are  waging  through  Fed- 
eral suits  against  state  and  local  officials  who 
use  or  sanction  the  use  of  violence  to  pre- 
vent Negroes  from  exercising  Constitutional 
rights.  Suits  like  an  LDP-Lawyers'  Comimlt- 
tee  action  to  end  the  terror  In  Grenada,  a 
similar  suit  that  LCDC  brought  and  won  in 
1965  to  stop  police  brutality  against  peaceful 
demonstrators  In  Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  and 
another  against  Ferriday's  Mayor  Davis  have 
forced  Southern  officials  to  operate  in  the 
BhsMlow  of  Federal  Injunctions.  These  coxirt 
orders  amount  to  a  Federal  presence  In  the 
South — though  not  the  one  some  clvll-rlghts 
leaders  have  sought. 

Court  orders  have  not  been  the  only  form 
of  relief  that  the  lawyers  have  asked  for. 
Southern  police  are  being  forced  to  face  the 
prospect  of  compensating  the  victims  of 
their  brutality  and  disregard  of  rights.  For 
example.  Lawyers'  Conomlttee  attorneys  are 
pressing  a  Federal  suit  (the  Parchman  Peni- 
tentiary case)  on  t>ehalf  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred plaintiffs,  each  claiming  damages  of 
more  than  96.000  against  Natchez  and  Missis- 
sippi state  officials.  The  officials,  the  suit 
charges,  arrested  plaintiffs  for  participating 
In  a  peaceful  demonstration  and,  without 
the  preliminary  hearing  required  by  state 
law,  transported  them  to  the  state  peniten- 
tiary two  hundred  miles  away,  where  many 
were  stripped,  beaten,  and  forced  to  take 
laxatives. 

Another  Federal  suit,  brought  by  LCDC's 
chief  staff  counsel  in  Mississippi,  Alvln  Bron- 
steln.  and  settled  out  of  court,  sotight  dam- 
ages from  a  Mississippi  lawman  for  unlaw- 
fully arresting  a  Negro  woman  and  beating 
her  In  Jail.  Her  |1,600  recovery  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  by  a  Mississippi  Negro.  Similar 
cases  m  the  Federal  courts  are  pending  in 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  where  law-enforce- 
ment officers  are  charged  with  beating  white 
and  Negro  rights  workers  either  in  jail  or  on 
the  way. 

Southern  law-enforcement  officials  do  not 
like  l>elng  subjected  to  the  restraints  of 
Federal  law,  and  they  may  be  responding  by 
trying  to  drive  out  the  lawyers  who  are  mak- 
ing that  law  a  reality.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Mississippi  bar's  Unauthorized  Practice 
Committee  was  formed   in  response   to  the 


threat  to  the  previously  lubrldled  power  of 
MlBHlssippi  lawmen.  A  few  weeks  loefore  the 
bar  announced  Its  "Investigation."  the  state's 
Attorney  General,  Joe  T.  Patterson,  blasted 
LCDC  and  the  Lawyers'  Oommlttee  for  what 
be  called  "violations  of  legal  ethics  and  In- 
timidating law  enforcement  officers."  Pat- 
terson objected  to  the  group's  giving  "free 
rides  to  persons  unable  to  pay  for  counsel 
and  conxrt  charges  by  representing  them  for 
nothing."  And  the  intimidation  of  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  which  be  referred 
means  the  bringing  of  suits  for  damages  and 
other  relief  from  unlawful  arrest,  prosecu- 
tion, and  jallhouse  brutality  that  the  clvll- 
rlghts  lawyers  are  pressing. 

Efforts  to  make  Southern  police  observe 
the  law  prompted  former  Oovemor  Roas 
Bamett,  who  achieved  national  notoriety  by 
defying  a  court  order  to  admit  James  Mere- 
dith to  the  University  of  Mlaslssippl,  to  Issue 
a  piress  release  in  Jackson  urging  that  "pub- 
lic-spirited attorneys"  In  Mississippi  and 
other  Southern  states  offer  free  legal  servlcee 
to  law-enforcement  officials.  "Our  public  offi- 
cials and  our  law-enforcement  officers  should 
be  free  to  perform  their  assigned  duties  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,"  Bamett  proclaimed, 
"without  having  to  worry  about  the  expense 
of  defending  themselves  against  bothersome 
and  frivolous  law  suits."  Bamett's  interest 
in  the  problem  may  not  be  unrelated  to  next 
fall's  Mississippi  election,  In  which  Bamett 
will  again  seek  the  governorship. 

A  DKABTH  GT  ALTXSNATIVXB 

Whether  the  out-of-state  clvll-rlghts  law- 
yers will  be  forced  to  leave  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana  Is  not  yet  clear.  Some 
of  the  recent  incidents  may  reflect  the  racist 
proclivities  of  local  court  officials  rather  than 
a  co-ordinated  effort.  But  the  Investigation 
launched  by  the  Mississippi  bar's  Unauthor- 
ized Practice  Committee  is  ominous  in  view 
of  the  bar's  formerly  tolerant  and  even  help- 
ful attitude  toward  the  Lawyers'  Conunittee. 
And  in  Alabama,  the  Bar  Commissioners  par- 
ticipated in  the  action  brought  by  Jellnek 
to  establish  his  right  to  practice  there — and 
not  on  Jellnek's  side. 

If  LCDC  and  the  Lawyers'  Committee  were 
run  out  of  the  South,  LCDC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Henry  Schwarzschild  points  out,  Negroes 
and  clvll-rlghts  workers  would  be  deprived 
of  much  essential,  day-to-day  legal  repre- 
sentation in  tioth  criminal  and  civil  suits. 
The  result,  he  says,  would  be  to  subject  Ne- 
groes to  the  virtually  unrestrained  power  of 
the  law-enforcement  officials.  Aaron  Henry, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  NAACP,  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  depriving  Mississippi  Ne- 
groes of  out-of-state  lawyers  as  "tremen- 
dous." Marian  Wright,  chief  Legal  Defense 
Fund  lawyer  in  Mississippi — who  would  not 
be  directly  affected  because  she  is  licensed 
there — says  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  heavy 
that  all  three  groups  cannot  handle  it.  And 
LDF  lawyers  in  New  York  agree  that  their 
group  is  not  In  a  position  to  provide  aU  the 
services  of  the  other  groups. 

Southern  white  lawyers  are  not  likely  to 
take  over  the  job  either.  Hardly  any  of  them 
can  afford  to  Jeopardize  their  livelihood  that 
way.  Even  when  appointed  to  defend  an 
arrested  Negro  "agitator,"  a  lawyer  may  pre- 
sent only  a  perfunctory  and  Inadequate  de- 
fense If  he  fears  or  shares  a  white  com- 
munity's racist  attitudes  and  its  hostility  to 
Federal  statutes  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  might  help  his  unwelcome  client. 
And  counsel  is  almost  never  appointed  in 
misdemeanor  cases  tried  before  Southern 
mayors  and  Justices  of  the  peace. 

Neither  are  the  Negro  lawyers  equipped  to 
take  over  the  work  of  LCDC  and  the  Lawyers' 
Committee.  In  Mississippi  there  are  six  Ne- 
gro lawyers — and  one  million  Negroes.  Clvll- 
rlghts  cases  often  crop  up  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  where  there  are  few  Negro  at- 
torneys or  where  rei^esentlng  clvU-rlgbts 
advocates  could  be  dangerous.  In  northern 
Louisiana,  for  example,  where  Negro  com- 
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munltles  are  in  tha  early  stages  of  organiza- 
tion, tnera  are  only  three  Negro  lawyers. 

Furthermore,  becoming  too  closely  Identi- 
fied with  the  rights  moTement  could  cost 
the  Negro  lawyer  the  cooperation  of  local 
ofllclals,  which  he  m\ut  have  to  effectively 
represent  his  other  clients.  And  Negro  lawyers 
cannot  devote  full  time  to  rights  cases;  their 
clients  have  other  problems. 

State-sponsored  public  defender  systems 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
liSgal  Services  Program  offices  are  not  likely 
to  fill  the  gap  either.  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
do  not  have  public-defender  offices,  while 
Mississippi's  one  office  (In  GiUfport)  has 
never  represented  anyone  arrested  In  the 
course  of  clvU-rlghts  activity.  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,  where  it  exists,  provides  legal 
aid  to  the  poor,  mainly  In  landlord-tenant, 
sales,  contract,  and  domestic-relations  mat- 
ters. The  program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
bar,  and  its  lawyers  would  not  be  anxious 
to  bring  suits  seriously  challenging  the 
Southern  establishment.  In  any  event.  In  the 
Deep  South  only  Mississippi  has  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,  and  none  of  the  attorneys 
affiliated  with  it  has  ever  handled  a  clvli- 
rlghtscase. 

In  light  of  all  this,  participants  In  a 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  conference  last 
October  6  and  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  South  agreed  that  "The  need  for  out- 
side lawyers  might  last  for  5  to  10  years,  and 
more  In  some  areas."  In  that  time,  the 
conference  hoped,  progressive  elements  In 
some  Southern  states — including  the  younger 
lawyers — ^might  be  encouraged  to  undertalce 
civil-rights  work.  But  the  real  solution  prob- 
ably lies  within  the  Negro  community  itself. 
As  more  Negroes  in  the  Deep  South  states  be- 
come lawyers  and  achieve  a  measure  of  fi- 
nancial Independence,  they  can  take  over  the 
bulk  of  clvll-rights  litigation  now  bandied  by 
outsiders,  in  New  Orleans,  for  example,  a 
few  Negro  lawyers,  Including  the  prominent 
ttrm  of  Collins,  Douglas  &  Elle,  have  been 
doing  this  work  for  years.  In  fact  LCDC's 
New  Orleans  operation  began  In  the  firm's 
library,  and  LCDC  still  works  closely  with  It. 

But  New  Orleans  Ls  hardly  a  typical 
Southern  city.  The  growth  of  the  Negro  bar 
elsewhere  will  take  time  and  can  occur  only 
if  the  climate  in  the  South  Improves  to  the 
point  where  more  Negroes  will  want  to  prac- 
tice there  and  are  able  to  get  high-quality 
legal  training.  The  Legal  Defense  Fund  is 
tackling  this  problem  by  providing  money  to 
help  Negroes  through  law  school  (twelve  are 
attending  the  University  of  Mississippi  with 
such  aid)  and  to  start  practicing  In  the 
South. 

The  out-of-state  lawyers  were  probably 
never  more  Important  than  now.  The  civll- 
rlgtats  movement  In  the  South  is  being  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  by  local  Negroes. 
Indeed  the  national  rights  groups,  their  at- 
tention turned  elsewhere  and  their  treasuries 
depleted  by  the  disenchantment  of  once- 
generous  supporters,  have  all  but  stopped 
supplying  money  and  organizers.  Through- 
out the  struggle,  having  lawyers  who  could 
effectively  challenge  Southern  ofllclals  and 
who  had  the  confidence  of  Southern  Negroes 
has  helped  the  Negroes  find  the  courage  to 
organise  and  to  claim  their  rights.  With  most 
of  the  organizers  gone,  In  some  communities 
only  the  civll-rigbts  lawyers  now  stand  be- 
tween local  Negroes  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
assert the  old  patterns  of  white  dominance. 
A  serious  reduction  in  the  lawyers'  ranlu  at 
this  critical  moment  could  be  harmful  be- 
yond measure. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OP  NELSON  MINK 
IMPORT  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Minne- 
sota is  one  of  the  most  productive  ag- 
ricultural States  in  the  Nation.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  produc- 


tion of  animal  furs  as  it  has  been  since 
the  pre-Northwest  Territory  period  of 
our  national  life. 

Minnesotans  are  deeply  troubled  today 
by  the  economic  squeeze  which  is  being 
placed  on  American  farmers  by  tm  in- 
creasing deluge  of  foreign  agricultural 
commodities.  The  tightening  economic 
vise,  long  a  reality  for  the  Minnesota 
dairy  and  livestock  farmer,  now  h£is  be- 
gun to  affect  the  hundreds  of  Minnesota 
families  who  have  dedicated  a  lifetime  to 
the  production  and  marketing  of  mink 
pelts.  The  following  statistics,  compiled 
by  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department,  graphically  depict  the  ac- 
celerated dumping  of  inexpensive  mink 
pelts  in  recent  years: 

Annual  total  of  imported  minh  furs 

[Quantity  in  thousands  of  pelta) 

Year :  Number 

1960   2.846 

1961    4,131 

1962   3,825 

1963 4,459 

1964  — -_. 4,357 

1965    4.856 

1966   5,651 

Mr.  President,  the  trend  accentuated 
by  the  jump  in  figures  for  1965  and  1966 
requires  little  amplification.  The  statis- 
tics do  not,  however,  tell  the  full  tragedy 
which  domestic  markets  glutted  by  in- 
expensive foreign  pelts  bring  to  the 
thousands  of  mink  farmers  across  the 
Nation  and  in  Minnesota  who  have, 
through  industrious  work  and  intelligent 
promotion,  created  an  expanding  do- 
mestic market  for  the  product  of  their 
labor  and  Investment. 

On  May  24,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  introduced 
a  bill  to  impose  reasonable  controls  on 
imported  mink  pelts.  The  proposal  of- 
fered by  Senator  N«lson,  S.  1856,  offers 
simple  justice  to  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  production  of 
American  mink  pelts,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Senator  Nelson  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation  and  to  join  in 
his  request  for  hearings  on  S.  1856  at  the 
earliest  date. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  de- 
signed to  close  the  American  market  to 
foreign  pelt  producers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  volume  of  the  fbrelgn  share  of  the 
American  market  under  S.  1856  will 
grow.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
assure  the  American  mink  farmers  that 
60  percent  of  the  domestic  market  will 
be  his  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  freely 
compete  for  a  share  of  that  market  with- 
out encountering  competitors  whose  pro- 
duction Is  subsidized  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  rendered  inexpensive  be- 
cause of  lower  labor  costs. 

Mr.  President,  Imports  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  have  doubled  over 
the  average  monthly  figures  for  1966.  For 
the  mink  farmer  and  his  family  and  the 
entire  agribusiness  community  the  hour 
is  growing  late.  I  commend  Senator 
Nelson  for  his  leadership  in  this  area 
and  Join  in  the  support  of  S.  1856. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selection  of  the  dozens  of 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Minnesota  Vxtb.  Brkzdehs  Association, 

May  21,  lie?. 
Hon.  Walter  Mono  ale. 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  regards  to  the  bill  that  Congressman 
James  Bvirke  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
Bill  H.R.  6694. 

My  name  is  Howard  Brechtel  and  I  am  a 
mink  rancher  in  Austin,  Minnesota.  I  also 
am  the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Pur 
Breeders  Association.  I  am  writing  for  myself 
as  well  as  for  the  Minnesota  Fur  Breeders 
Association. 

The  mink  ranchers  of  Minnesota  need  this 
bill.  Foreign  countries  are  literally  dumping 
cheap  connmerclal  mink  in  this  country. 
They  are  taking  42%  of  our  market  rlglit 
now.  These  mink  are  coming  in  duty  free 
and  promotion  free.  They  pay  no  taxes, 
elected  no  public  officials,  command  no  votes, 
take  no  local  responsibilities,  support  no 
agricultural  markets,  and  cause  the  United 
States  a  serious  loss  of  gold  In  the  amount 
of  173  million  dollars  annually. 

I  said  that  they  are  taking  42 '"c  of  our 
market  right  now.  This  market  was  built 
by  the  mink  ranchers  of  our  country  by  as- 
sessing ourselves  from  our  own  sales  receipts 
for  market  development.  In  the  last  several 
years  this  amounted  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars  annually. 

We  are  willing  to  give  them  40%  of  our 
market  duty  free.  With  out  this  bill  and  if 
the  present  trend  continues  it  is  estimated 
that  over  50%  of  the  American  mink  ranch- 
ers will  be  forced  out  of  business  from  sell- 
ing below  cost  of  production. 

There  are  428  mink  ranchers  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  This  is  what  these  428  ranch- 
ers are  doing  for  the  State. 
Total  investment  in  ranch  pro- 
duction     120,640,000 

Total   pelts  produced 903,090 

Ranches    438 

Breeder    females 258,000 

Gross   sales  at   $17.67   national 

average    $15,866,000 

Production   coats 

Selling    costs $1,586,000 

Feed   7.224,000 

Labor    payroll 3,612,000 

Interest,   depreciation,   taxes 1.586,000 

Management    793,000 

As  a  mink  rancher  and  one  of  your  con- 
stituents I  ask  you  to  support  the  Burke 
Bill  H.R.  6694. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
thoughts  and  comments  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
trouble. 

Yours  truly. 

HowABO  Brzchtei. 

Austin.  Minn. 

Spbino  Grove,  Minn., 

May  2S,  1967. 
Senator  Momdalk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  American  Mink  rancher.  I  come  to 
you  with  one  thing  In  mind — Help.  For  many 
years  our  product  has  been  troubled,  but  not 
until  now  is  it  desperate.  I  would  like  to 
malce  you  aware  of  the  situation  the  Amer- 
ican Mink  rancher  Is  in  today,  and  bow  be 
got  that  way. 

As  mink  ranching  was  perfected  In  the 
tTnlted  States,  and  as  the  rancher  developed 
the  market,  foreigners  got  into  the  act  with 
the  United  States  market,  as  a  proven  target, 
riding  free  of  charge  on  the  market  develop- 
ment of  the  American  rancher.  Imp)ort8.  on 
a  duty-free  basis,  began  with  little  or  no 
share  In  the  American  market  and  have  ex- 
panded untU.  in  1966.  they  had  seized  nearly 
42  percent,  a  threatening  "bite"  out  of  the 
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American  consiunption  of  mink  pelts.  Auc 
tlon  company  officials  estimate  that  If  this 
trend  continues,  over  50%  of  the  American 
producers  will  be  forced  out  of  business  from 
geUlng  BELOW  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 
Imported  mink  pelts  ride  in  on  the  American 
rancher's  market  duty-free,  promotion  free, 
pay  no  taxes,  elect  no  public  officials,  com- 
mand no  votes,  take  no  local  responsibilities, 
support  no  agricultural  markets,  and  cause 
the  United  States  a  serious  LOSS  OF  GOLD 
In  the  amount  of  $73  million  annually. 

A  bUl.  H.R.  6694.  has  Iseen  introduced  by 
Congressman  James  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
It  would  put  a  duty  on  raw  or  dressed  mink 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  in  any  given  year  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  market  has  been  taken  by  foreign 
mink.  This,  in  effect.  Umlts  the  duty-free 
Imports  to  the  ratio  of  our  market  currently 
held  by  foreigners.  It  does  not  roll  back  nor 
Impose  quotas,  but  merely  provides  that 
when  the  foreigners  have  taken  40  percent 
of  our  market  each  year,  they  wUl  pay  a 
duty  on  each  additional  mink  brought  into 
this  country. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  luiowlng  what 
your  feelings  are  on  this  bill,  and  what  Is 
being  done  about  it. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Jonxs. 

NoLTiMTEB  Mink  Ranch, 

South  St.  PAtn,,  Minn.. 

i»foy  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  a  mink  rancher 
for  21  years  and  have  always  managed  to 
make  a  good  profit  from  o\ir  year's  work,  but 
BO  far  this  year  I  haven't  disposed  of  a  single 
pelt.  I  have  had  many  reports  as  to  the  mar- 
ket conditions  but  was  stUl  skeptical  so  I 
went  to  New  York  to  see  for  myself  and  found 
the  fur  market  was  loaded  with  mink  with 
hardly  any  buyers  because  the  American 
buyers  went  to  the  Scandinavian  Coimtrles 
and  loaded  up  with  duty-free  mink. 

Statistics  show  that  it  costs  from  $17.00 
to  $18.00  to  produce  a  pelt.  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  I  couldn't  expect  much  more  than 
$10.00  per  pelt,  which  would  be  about  the 
price  of  feed  to  produce  a  pelt.  I  have  always 
been  a  conservative  operator,  but  wiU  not  be 
able  to  hold  out  too  long  under  these  prices. 
Reports  are  that  60%  of  the  U.S.  ranchers 
will  go  broke  if  the  present  tax-free  imports 
are  allowed  to  continue. 

I  surely  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  support  the 
bill  H.R.  6694  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  a  reply  as  to  how  you  feel  on  this 
bin. 

Sincerely, 

c.  a.  nolttmizx. 

Bosses  Mink  Farm, 
Ranier,  Minn.  May  26, 1967. 
Senator  Walter  Monoale, 
Washington  D.C, 

DiAE  Senator  Mondale:  This  letter  Is  more 
of  a  call  for  help  than  a  request.  It  Is  In  re- 
gard to  the  present  situation  the  mink 
ranching  Industry  Is  In. 

I  am  a  family  type  mink  rancher  and  have 
been  in  this  business  since  1956  when  I  got 
out  of  the  service.  I  bought  it  from  my  folks 
who  had  been  in  it  since  1937.  Up  until  this 
year  they  did  it  on  a  smaller  scale  but  were 
forced  to  quit  by  the  low  prices  received.  In 
my  situation  I  have  everything  put  Into  the 
mink  business  and  am  deeply  concerned 
about  my  future,  with  the  Scandinavian  and 
other  furs  pouring  Into  our  market  duty  free 
and  with  no  Import  quota.  It  seems  they  can 
produce  and  sell  these  mink  at  prices  below 
our  costs  of  production.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues and  nothing  Is  done  to  help  us,  a  great 
many  of  us  wUl  be  forced  out  of  business. 

The  Scandinavians  are  increasing  their 
production   each   year   and   have   the   n.S. 
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market  to  aim  for.  If  we  are  forced  out,  much 
win  be  lost  over  here  In  monies  Invested  in 
our  ranches  annually,  taxes  paid,  etc.  Im- 
ported pelts  come  Into  our  markets  duty  free, 
pay  no  taxes,  elect  no  public  officials,  com- 
mand no  votes,  and  cost  the  T7JB.  a  loea  of 
gold  in  the  amount  of  73  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Of  all  the  various  agricultural  commodities 
mink  alone  received  no  price  support  and  no 
government  protection  In  any  way  shape  or 
form. 

We  ask  for  help  at  this  time  in  the  form  of 
a  quota  and  a  high  duty  on  any  mink  im- 
ported over  this  quota.  This  Is  being  asked 
for  In  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
James  Burke  and  his  bill  HJR.  6664. 1  sincerely 
ask  for  your  support  of  this  bill  as  it  will 
decide  greatly  on  the  future  of  thousands 
of  minif  ranchers,  like  myself. 

If  possible  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  on  your  views  of  this  and  any  further 
action  that  could  be  taken. 
Yo\u»  truly, 

Duanx  Ovxson. 

RxncxRs'  Mink  Ranch, 
Montevideo,  Minn.,  May  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Waltxx  Monoalb, 
Senator  for  Minnesota, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  I  am  a  mink  rancher 
and  director  of  the  Minnesota  Pur  Breeders 
Association.  We  mink  ranchers  are  in  drastic 
need  for  help  1 1  wish  you  could  have  been  to 
our  last  state  of  Minnesota  Fur  Breeders  an- 
nual meeting,  held  at  the  Curtis  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis  on  April  15th.  There  were 
ranchers  there  that  had  not  been  able  to 
sell  a  skin,  worried — who  wouldn't  be?  It  is 
hard  to  beUeve  that  a  coimtry  like  ours  can 
afford  to  let  their  own  market  slip  away 
from  them.  That's  exactly  what  is  and  has 
taken  place  right  here  In  our  own  country. 
What  are  we  to  do?  Join  the  Poverty  Plan? 

A  Chevrolet  which  sells  for  $3500  In  the 
United  States  would  seU  for  $6500  In  Nor- 
way. The  extra  $4000  Is  mostly  Import  tax. 
Meanwhile,  Norway's  mink  come  untaxed 
Into  the  United  States. 

What  are  the  results  of  this?  The  American 
rancher  la  going  out  of  business  at  the  rate 
of  500  per  year.  If  the  crop  this  year  cannot 
be  consumed  or  even  sold,  the  number  wUl 
really  soar  high.  In  1966  Imports  Increased 
16  percent  over  1966,  Imports  from  Scandi- 
navia by  23  percent,  from  Denmark,  as  an 
Illustration  of  excessive  expansion,  over  28 
percent!  This  was  In  Just  one  year  1 1  That's 
not  aU.  Norwegians  recently  reported  that 
their  1967  production  would  exceed  1966  by 
20%.  With  the  United  States  as  their  mar- 
ket! 1 1  They  will  drive  the  American  rancher 
right  out  of  his  own  market.  Sweden  dumps 
her  skins  every  year  and  floods  the  market, 
dropping  prices.  They  can  raise  the  mink 
much  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Now  we  are  asking  Mr.  Mondale.  to  help  the 
mink  rancher  by  supporting  a  bill,  HH.  6694, 
which  baa  been  Introduced  by  Congressman 
James  Burke  of  Massachusetts.  It  would  put 
a  duty  on  raw  or  dressed  mink  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agr.  determines  that  in  any 
given  year  40  percent  ol  the  domestic  mar- 
ket has  been  taken  by  foreign  mink.  This, 
In  effect  limits  the  duty-free  imports  to  the 
ratio  of  our  market  currently  held  by  for- 
eigners. 

This  passage  of  the  bill  is  very  important 
for  Minnesota  as  we  rank  second  In  Umted 
States  In  the  production  of  mink.  At  the 
meeting  the  ranchers  were  very  concerned 
who  was  representing  them  at  Washington 
and  I  would  like  a  reply  to  this  letter  in 
regards  of  how  you  stand  on  this  bill.  Of  aU 
the  various  agricultural  conunodltles,  mink 
alone  receives  no  government  protection  In 
any  way  shape  or  form,  no  price  supports, 
not  even  sympathy.  If  we  loose  our  market, 
we'll  get  a  big  group  on  the  poverty  list. 


This  letter  la  meant  in  the  beet  of  puxpoM 
but  It  does  speU  out  help  I 
Yours  truly, 

Habxt  andOiAOTa 


Richards  Mink  Farm, 
Buffalo  Lake,  Minn.,  May  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondalx, 
Senator  from  Minriesota. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Mondalx:  I,  and  hundreds 
of  other  mink  farmers  like  myself  earnestly 
need  your  help.  We  are  being  overrun  by  the 
unlimited  quantities  of  Scandinavian  mink 
bemg  brought  Into  this  coun+'y.  No  Restric- 
tions. Our  trouble  is  simply,  too  many  foreign 
mink  being  allowed  Into  our  fur  markets  here 
in  the  States.  The  mink  business  has  grown 
into  a  sizeable  industry.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  feed  for  the  animals,  labor  to 
operate  the  ranches,  and  Income  taxes  on  the 
profits.  Wisconsin  leads  in  total  mink  pro- 
duction, next  comes  our  state  of  Mlnneeota. 

Pelts  Imported  Into  this  country  last  year 
reached  40%  of  domestic  consumption.  Den- 
mark led  the  import  supply  nations  with 
1,200.000  skins.  We  are  fa<^ng  a  market  this 
year  that  wlU  put  many  ranchers  out  of 
business.  Present  market  conditions  are  such 
that  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor  can  not  be 
met.  Will  you  help  us?  Any  Influence  you 
can  lend  us  will  be  most  appreciated. 

A  bill.  H.R.  6694,  has  l>een  introduced  by 
Congressman  James  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
This  bill  would  put  a  duty  on  raw  or  dressed 
nUnk  when  the  Sec.  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  in  any  given  year  40  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  market  has  been  taken  by 
foreign  mink. 

WiU  you  help  us  In  protecting  our  domestic 
market,  by  limiting  Imports?  Please  we  need 
your  Influence  and  help. 
Sincerely  Yours, 

LoaxN  J.  Richards. 


PROPOSED  REALINEMENT  OP  THE 
ARMY  RESERVE  AND  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday,  June  2,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  a  plan  calling  for  the 
realinement  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  forces. 

Immediately  upon  being  Informed  of 
this  plan  I  issued  a  statement  giving  my 
views  on  the  proposal.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  this  statement  be  printed 
following  these  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMxirr  OP  Senator  Thttrmokd 
The  proposed  realinement  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  announced  today 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  will  require 
the  most  searching  inquiry  by  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  will  both 
want  to  study  the  plan  and  determine  its 
Impact  on  the  capabilities  of  our  reserve 
forces  to  meet  any  contingencies  which  may 
arise. 

Both  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
have  proved  their  worth  to  our  country  on 
more  occasions  than  It  Is  necessary  to  men- 
tion. Particularly  at  this  point  In  history, 
when  we  are  faced  with  crisis  after  crisis, 
which  arise  virtually  overnight.  It  would  be 
disastrous  to  take  any  step  to  Impair  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  reserve  forces.  With 
world  conditions  as  they  are  and  consider- 
ing the  tremendous  responsibility  resting 
upon  our  coimtry,  it  would  be  asinine  to 
consider  reducing  the  strength  and  thereby 
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the  fighting  capabllltlM  of  either  the  Be. 
■eire  or  the  National  Guard. 

It  Ifl  on  this  baala  that  the  Congress  should 
evalnate  the  propoeed  reallnement. 


MRS.  a.  H.  A.  CLOWES, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  the  death 
of  Mrs.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Indianapolis 
recently  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens.  Mrs.  Clowes  helped  establish 
and  shape  a  number  of  important  insti- 
tutions and  worthwhile  activities  in  that 
city. 

Some  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Mrs.  Clowes'  personality  and  achieve- 
ments are  well  summarized  in  an  edi- 
torial published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
IfadianapoUs  Star. 

As  a  tribute  to  one  who  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  her  commimlty 
and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  State  of  In- 
diana, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mas.  O.  H.  A.  Clowes 

There  may  be  new  memorials  to  Mrs.  O. 
H.  A.  Clowes.  But  It  would  be  hard  to  surpass 
the  set  of  living  memorials  which  exist  now 
because  of  the  things  she  did. 

She  was  an  Innovator.  She  may  or  may  not 
have  been  more  alert  than  most  persons  In 
perceiving  things  that  needed  to  be  done. 
But  she  did  something  about  them. 

There  are  Clowes  Hall,  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Orchard  School,  the 
annual  Park  School  Garden  Tour,  the  law 
which  permits  city  and  school  contributions 
to  the  Sjrmphony  operations,  the  tower  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Clowes 
art  collection,  to  name  the  more  noteworthy 
ones.  In  the  creation  of  all  of  these — some 
with  others  and  some  by  herself — she  wcui  a 
prime  mover. 

Hers  was  a  forceful  and  decisive  personal- 
ity. She  shunned  no  controversy  and  she  had 
a  habit  of  being  right.  When  she  moved,  she 
did  it  with  vigor  and  purpose. 

In  contrast  to  her  belief  that  tax  money 
should  help  keep  the  orchestra  going,  she 
opposed  the  use  of  tax  money  to  help  build 
an  auditorium  on  the  Butler  University  cam- 
pus. The  taxpayers,  she  opined,  had  burdens 
enough.  She  and  her  family  backed  that 
opinion  with  some  $2.6  million,  and  In  addi- 
tion picked  up  the  first  year's  operating 
losses  of  Clowes  Hall. 

Those  were  things  Indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  noble  woman.  She  worked  in  many 
other  civic  enterprises.  She  dldnt  Just  send 
her  money  to  do  things;  she  put  herself  into 
them. 

She  wlU  be  remembered  with  Joy  and 
pilde. 


FLORIDA  ACTUARY  BLASTS 
REVOLVINO  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  complicated  subjects  known 
to  man  is  a  revolving  credit  account. 
There  are  very  few  housewives  who  un- 
derstand the  complicated  bookkeeping 
system  employed  by  department  stores 
who  cpmmonly  extend  revolving  credit 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  revolv- 
ing portion  of  the  credit  is  complicated. 
Once  the  credit  charge  begins.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  of  multiplying  an  impald 
balance  by  a  fixed  percentage,  usually 
1^  percent  to  obtain  a  finance  charge. 
Tlie  tnith-ln-lendlng  bill  would  require 


that  this  monthly  percentage  be  trans- 
lated into  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent 
per  year  so  that  su(^  credit  is  directly 
comparable  with  other  forms  of  credit. 

The  determination  of  the  impald  bal- 
ance, however,  is  smother  matter.  Some 
stores  charge  on  an  adjusted  balance 
method.  This  means  that  the  store  will 
charge  1^  percent  per  month  on  the 
opening  balance  less  any  pajmients  or 
returns  during  the  month.  Thus,  under 
this  system  the  consumer  receives  credit 
for  any  partial  pasnnent  he  may  make 
during  the  month. 

However,  under  the  opening  balance 
method,  which  is  used  by  60  percent  of 
all  department  stores,  a  charge  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  1  y2  percent  of  the  opening 
balance  unless  the  entire  balance  is  paid 
in  full  within  30  days.  Thus,  if  a  con- 
sumer had  an  opening  balance  of  $100 
and  repaid  $99  during  the  month,  the 
store  would  still  charge  1'/^  percent  of 
the  $100  opening  balance. 

Mr.  John  S.  Ripandelll,  a  Florida  ac- 
tuary, has  attacked  the  opening  balance 
method  and  claims  It  is  unfair  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  truth-ln-lending  bill,  which  I  In- 
troduced last  January,  would  not  pre- 
scribe any  particular  method  of  billing. 
It  would,  however,  require  the  stores  to 
disclose  in  clear  and  simple  language  the 
exact  way  In  which  ttieir  billing  systems 
are  operated.  As  It  stands  now,  most 
stores  simply  say  they  charge  1  Ys  percent 
per  month  "on  the  unpaid  balance."  No 
definition  Is  provided  for  the  term  "un- 
paid balance."  It  might  either  be  the 
opening  balance  or  the  adjusted  balance. 
It  makes  a  substantial  difference  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  which  opening  balance  the 
store  is  talking  about.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced would  require  the  store  to  dis- 
close this  Important  fact  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  aek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  concerning  Mr.  Ripandelll's  at- 
tack on  the  opening  balance  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiPANDEIXI    VEBSVS   TRZ   StSTXM 

John  S.  Ripandelll  has  been  fighting  the 
system.  Like  most  meo  who  set  out  to  do 
battle  with  windmills,  he  has  bad  quite  an 
exercise  in  the  American  right  to  question 
things  that  no  one  seems  to  understand. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  he's  making  any 
progress  toward  getting  the  answer  be  wants. 

His  fight  concerns  the  way  department 
stores  figure  carrying  charges.  He  doesn't 
think  their  method  of  accounting  is  "right." 

Ripandelll,  a  Tallahassee  actuary  and  con- 
s\iltant,  brought  the  whole  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Comptroller's  office, 
and  they've  been  going  "round  and  round" 
ever  since. 

He  puts  it  this  way: 

"For  example,  take  an  extreme  case,"  he 
wrote  to  Harold  Lewis,  ttate  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  mortgages  ...  "I  purchase  $300 
worth  of  merchandise  the  day  before  the 
'billing  date'.  A  few  days  later,  I  receive  the 
bill,  and  pay  $29S  immediately.  My  unpaid 
balance  is  $1." 

But,  said  Ripandelll,  his  next  month's  bill 
would  show  a  service  charge  based  on  the  en- 
tire S300.  It  would  come  to  $4.60. 

"This,"  said  RlpandeOl,  "Is  hard  to  under- 
stand." 


The  commission  answered  with  a  letter 
telling  him  It  was  all  legal  according  to 
Florida  statutes. 

Ripandelll  didn't  question  the  legality  of 
the  practice.  But  he  did  write  back,  pointing 
out  that  as  he  saw  it,  it  resulted  in  a  service 
charge  baaed  on  $300  when  the  amount  owed 
for  the  month  was  only  $1. 

Lewis  says  the  situation  Is  perfectly 
natural. 

"Practicality,"  says  Lewis,  "dictates  that 
the  charges  be  computed  on  the  account 
balance  as  of  some  arbitrary  date  dxirlng  the 
billing  period."  Any  date,  he  adds,  could 
have  been  chosen.  It  would  have  resulted  In 
the  same  problem  for  the  bookkeeper. 

"The  drafters  of  the  Florida  Retail  Install- 
ment Sales  Act  realized  that  it  la  not  feasible 
to  calculate  a  separate  charge  for  each  Item 
pvirchased  during  the  month,"  says  Lewis. 

"A  practical  reason,"  he  says,  "for  comput- 
ing the  charge  on  beginning  balances  Is  to 
eliminate  complaints  that  would  develop  in 
cases  where  the  customer  makes  a  payment, 
say,  on  the  asth  day  after  billing,  and  this 
Is  not  picked  up  in  time  to  appear  on  hu 
next  statement,  which  may  be  already  In  the 
mall." 

"And,"  points  out  Lewis,  "I  might  add  that 
if,  in  the  case  suggested  by  Mr.  Ripandelll, 
the  customer  had  paid  the  entire  $300  due, 
he  would  not  have  been  billed  for  the  service 
charge  the  following  month — even  though 
there  was  an  opening  balance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bUllng  period."  This  means  he 
would  have  received  credit  for  free. 

The  law  makes  no  stipulation  whether  the 
computing  of  charges  will  be  based  on  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  billing  per- 
iod. Moet  of  the  large  stores,  however,  figure 
It  on  the  opening  date,  according  to  Lewis. 

And,  he  adds,  most  contracts  work  out  so 
the  customer  pays  no  added  charges  If  the 
bill  is  paid  within  30  days  of  the  billing  state- 
ment. 

This  means,  says  Lewis  assuredly,  "a  cus- 
tomer can  obtain  credit  for  60  days  vrltb  no 
service  charge." 

He  gives  an  example :  An  account  Is  opened 
on  Jan.  15  with  a  $100  purchase.  A  statement 
is  sent  to  the  customer  on  Feb.  15  showing 
an  unpaid  balance  of  $100  with  no  carrying 
charges.  If  the  customer  pays  the  account  In 
full  within  30  days  from  the  date  he  was 
billed — by  March  16 — he  will  pay  no  service 
charge. 

"If  he  pays  an  Installment  (instead  of  pay- 
ing In  full),  he  virlll  be  assessed  a  carrying 
charge  on  March  15  for  the  full  Jan.  15  pur- 
chase. The  custotner  may  then  watt  until 
April  14  before  paying  this  carrying  charge." 

This,  Indicates  Ripandelll,  who  has  had  a 
similar  explanation  given  to  him,  is  fine  but 
it  BtiU  doesn't  help  him  understand  whether 
this  practice,  legal  or  not.  Is  "right."  He 
wonders  whether  or  not  the  charge  should  be 
based  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Instead  of  the 
opening  balance. 

It's  all  the  same  says  Lewis. 

"The  opening  balance  of  a  period  Is  the 
closing  balance  of  the  preceding  period,"  he 
says,  referring  to  his  example.  (But  it  is  not 
the  unpaid  balance.) 

"Personally,"  says  Ripandelll,  "I  think  the 
Legislature  ought  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
'unpaid  balance'  and  how  to  charge  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  month." 

Nevertheless,  the  charges  are  still  appear- 
ing on  bills  from  department  stores.  And 
Ripandelll  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  closer  to 
winning  his  battle  than  he  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. But  he's  trying  a  new  approach. 

"I  gave  up  with  them,"  he  says,  referring 
to  the  mortgage  commissioner's  office. 

He  says  he  might  ask  the  Legislature  to 
"define"  the  problem,  and  he  hints  there 
might  be  a  posslbUity  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter before  a  U.S.  Senate  Committee  investi- 
gating installment  credit  charges. 

In  the  meantime,  he'll  be  billed  Just  like 
everyone  else  who  buys  on  credit  from  a  de- 
partment store.  The  system  doeent  flinch. 
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WATER  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Water  Conservation  Association  In  Aus- 
tin, in  March  1967.  was  the  occasion  for 
three  very  Informative  addresses  sum- 
marizing the  work  of  three  Federal 
agencies  toward  conservation  and  bene- 
ficial use  of  our  precious  Texas  water. 

The  current  work  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  presented  In  a  fine  ad- 
dress by  Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Bradley, 
division  engineer.  UjB.  Army  Engineer 
Division,  Southwestern,  Dallas. 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation were  outlined  by  Mr.  Lon  W.  Hill, 
regional  director,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Amarlllo. 

The  very  fine  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Texas  was  described 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Smith,  State  conservation- 
ist. Soil  Conservation  Service,  Temple. 

These  three  speeches  provide  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  water  develop- 
ment work  being  carried  out  in  Texas 
by  these  Federal  agencies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Texas  Water,  April  1967] 

The  Coaps  or  ENOUixxas'  Role  in  Texas 

WATza  Development 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  WllUam  T.  Bradley) 

(EDrroR's  Non.— PoUowing  Is  text  of  re- 
marks by  Brig.  Oen.  William  T.  Bradley,  Di- 
vision Engineer,  UJ3.  Army  Engineer  Di- 
vision. Southwestern,  DaUas,  to  the  23rd 
Annual  MeeUng  of  the  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Association  In  Austm  March  12-13, 
1967.) 

Being  perhaps  one  of  the  newest  Texans 
In  the  room,  I  was  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  such  a  distin- 
guished gathering  of  leaders  in  the  water  re- 
sources development  field  in  Texas. 

Texas  is  fortunate  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Texas  Water  Conservation 
Association,  which  can  bring  the  diverse 
water  interests  of  the  state  Into  one  body 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  trying  to 
create  better  understanding  of  one  another's 
water  problems. 

The  topic  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on 
today  is,  "The  Corps  of  Engineers'  Role  in 
Texas  Water  Resources  Development."  Basi- 
cally, we  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  consider 
our  role  to  be  one  of  partnership  with  the 
states  and  local  governments  and  the  various 
Federal  agencies  concerned  In  this  field  of 
water  resources  development.  Functionally, 
we  play  several  roles.  We  are  here  to  help  In 
planning,  and,  where  appropriate,  to  con- 
struct facilities  to  meet  water  needs  inherent 
with  the  state's  growing  population. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works  pro- 
gram In  the  Southwest  today  comprises 
about  three-fourths  of  our  overall  mission, 
the  other  one-fourth  being  devoted  to  con- 
struction of  military  Installations  and  facili- 
ties for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  We  have 
recently  phased-out  our  mission  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  which 
we  built  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  two-fold  mllltaxy 
and  civil  works  mission  of  the  Corps  dates 
back  to  Oeorge  Washington,  himself  an  en- 
gineer, and  the  founding  of  the  UjB.  Army. 
Later  It  was  determined  that  the  government 
should  have  an  engineering  segment,  which 
would  alternate  its  «nphasis  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  functions  as  the  country  moved 
between  peacetime  and  wartime  status.  The 
basic  thesis  of  this  arrangement  is  that  by  us- 


loig  military  men  in  civil  works  in  peacetime 
we  keep  them  sharpened  for  military  en- 
gineering duties  when  needed.  The  feasibility 
of  tills  theory  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Major  General  Carroll  H.  Dunn,  who  stood 
before  this  organization  five  years  ago  in  the 
same  capacity  in  which  I  am  here  today,  is 
now  Assistant  Chief  of  StaS  for  Logistics  for 
American  forces  in  Viet  Nsun;  and,  as  such, 
has  Jurisdiction  over  all  engineering  and 
construction  forces  in  the  encounter  over 
there. 

Since  World  War  Two  the  Corps  has  com- 
pleted construction  of  21  dams  and  reservoir 
projects  in  Texas.  Seven  of  these — Proctor, 
Navarro  Mills,  Canyon,  Sam  Raybum,  Bard- 
well,  Waco  and  Somerville — have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  past  four  years.  These  21  proj- 
ects provide  12.8-mllIlon  acre-feet  of  fiood 
storage  space  and  nearly  5.6-mllllon  acre-feet 
of  conservation  storage  capacity.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  40%  of  the  total  capac- 
ity of  all  surface  reservoirs  In  the  state  today 
and  about  16%  of  the  conservation  storage 
capacity.  Three  more  dams  are  under  con- 
struction now — Stillhouse  HoUow,  in  the 
Brazoe  River  Basin;  Pat  Mayse,  In  the  Red 
River  Basin:  and  Wallisville,  on  the  Trinity. 
They  will  add  nearly  one-half  million  acre- 
feet  of  flood  control  storage  and  over  370,000 
acre-feet  of  conservation  storage  to  the  pres- 
ent totals. 

Significant  changes  In  water  development 
concepts  have  come  about  since  the  early- 
and  mid-forties  when  Lake  Texoma  was  buUt 
as  the  first  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir  in 
Texas.  Projects  formerly  were  considered 
largely  in  terms  of  Individual  reservoirs  or 
floodways  to  meet  specific  local  needs  for  fiood 
protection.  In  some  of  the  early  projects 
Congress  Included  conservation  storage  for 
municipalities  and  Industry,  or  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  as  specific  project  purposes.  In 
three  basins — the  Trinity,  the  Brazoe,  and 
the  Necbes-Angellna — the  flood  control  con- 
cept was  broadened  to  the  creation  of  entire 
systems  of  reservoirs  and  floodways  which  can 
work  In  concert  during  periods  of  extensive 
flooding. 

Federal  agencies  have  always  considered 
the  full  Impact  of  propoeed  Federal  activites 
within  river  basins.  Their  studies  were  com- 
prehensive in  that  sense.  However,  many  po- 
tential needs  and  uses  of  water  resources 
were  not  thoroughly  searched  out,  because 
under  the  law  they  could  not  be  Incorporated 
into  Federal  progranos. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1058,  all  new  Corps  projects  in  Texas  have 
been  planned  under  the  concept  of  develop- 
ing available  dam  sites  for  the  most  feasible 
utilization  for  all  purposes.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  we  have  broadened  our  basic 
flood  control  and  navigation  programs,  to 
permit  the  facilities  that  we  bvUId  for  those 
purposes  to  be  adapted  to  other  purpoeee, 
such  as  water  supply  for  municipalities  and 
industries,  irrigation,  hydro-electric  power, 
water  quality  control,  recreation  and  others. 

Today  we  still  build  on  an  Individual  proj- 
ect basis  where  such  an  approach  fllls  special 
local  needs.  But  we  are  concentrating  more 
and  more  on  comprehensive  development  of 
entire  river  basins  as  the  most  effective  solu- 
tions to  water  needs.  In  Texas,  comprehensive 
studies  are  now  being  made  on  the  Red 
River,  the  Guadalupe,  the  San  Antonio,  the 
Sabine,  the  Neches,  the  Colorado,  and  the 
Brazoe  Rivers.  An  interim  report  on  a  study 
of  navigation  and  bank  stabilization  on  the 
Red  River  below  Denlson  Dam  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Washington  by  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Division,  which  has  cognizance 
in  that  area.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  has  approved  a  project 
for  bank  stabilization  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  to  Denlson  Dam  and  for  naviga- 
tion from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Dainger- 
fleld.  Texas,  with  recommendation  that  the 
reach  from  Shreveport  to  Daingerfleld  be 
made  the  subject  of  furtlxer  study. 


The  Trinity  River  Plan,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1966,  Is  a  product  of  the  most  comprehensive 
basln-wlde  study  completed  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  We  are  now  in  the  flnt 
phases  of  implementing  this  plan.  In  its  au- 
thorization of  the  Trinity  program.  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  make  a  re-evaluation  study  of  the 
navigation  economics  phase.  The  original 
study  was  made  on  the  basis  of  traffic  poten- 
tials existing  in  1058,  when  a  traffic  surrey 
was  made,  and  on  a  100-year  amortization 
basis,  which  Congress  was  encotoaging  us  to 
use  at  that  time.  The  new  study  wlU  be 
based  on  current  traffic  potentials  and  a 
50-year  amortization  period.  Our  Oalveston 
District  has  largely  ccmpleted  a  survey  of 
shippers  in  the  Houston  area  and  is  now 
working  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  The 
restudy  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  feasi- 
bility for  increasing  the  minimum  width  of 
the  navigation  channel  from  the  presently- 
authorized  minimum  width  of  150  feet  to  300 
feet,  and  tot  enlarging  the  size  of  navigation 
locks  recommended  in  the  original  report. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  recomplete  the  re- 
evaluation  at  fleld  level  this  summer. 

An  item  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  19S8 
budget  is  an  apptroprlation  for  advance  Fed- 
eral participation  with  the  state  in  construc- 
tion of  five  bridges  required  for  new  high- 
ways crossing  the  Trinity  River.  The  total 
Federal  share  in  the  bridge  construction  work 
would  be  tl2.3-mlUion.  The  1968  budget  in- 
cludes $4-milllon  for  the  first  year's  work  on 
bridges  for  State  Highway  105,  UjS.  190, 
State  Highway  31,  Interstate  635  and  Inter- 
state Highway  45.  It  is  estimated  that  par- 
ticipation In  building  these  bridges  now  to 
a  height  sufficient  for  navigation  could  save 
the  Federal  government  several  million  dol- 
lars over  the  cost  of  ralstng  them  later. 

Another  Trinity  River  item  of  interest  in 
the  President'^  fiscal  year  1968  budget  Is  a 
suggested  appropriation  of  tlOO.OOO  for  be- 
ginning a  pre-construction  plaiuilng  on  the 
Lakeview  I>am  and  Reservoir.  This  multiple- 
purpose  project,  to  be  located  southeast  of 
Grand  Prairie  on  Mountain  Creek,  is  one  of 
the  four  new  reservoirs  Included  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan.  Construction  Is  continuing 
on  Wallisville  Dam,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinity  River,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  but  was  authorized  by  Congress 
earlier.  This  salt  water  intrusion  barrier  and 
conservation  storage  reservoir  includes  a 
navigation  lock  to  service  the  existing  chan- 
nel to  Liberty. 

Start  of  construction  on  four  new  dam 
and  reservoir  projects,  in  the  portion  of  Texas 
within  the  Southwestern  Division,  is  expected 
between  now  and  the  middle  of  next  year. 
One  of  these  Is  the  enlargement  of  Lake 
Lavon,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity  north- 
east of  Dallas.  The  enlargement  wlU  raise  the 
height  of  the  dam  eleven  and  one-half  feet 
and  Increase  the  reservoir's  conservation  stor- 
age capacity  by  280,(XX)  acre-feet.  The  North 
Texas  Municipal  Water  District  has  con- 
tracted for  storage  in  the  reservoir,  to  serve 
water  needs  of  several  North  Texas  com- 
munities. In  another  type  of  reservoir  modi- 
fication, early  next  year  our  Tulsa  District 
plans  to  start  the  reconstruction  of  Lake 
Kemp  at  Wichita  Falls,  which  was  built  by 
local  interests.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Fort  Worth  District  exptects  to  start  con- 
struction of  the  Laneport  and  North  Fork 
Dams  and  Reservoirs  on  the  San  Gabriel 
River  near  Georgetown. 

The  Corps  has  12  other  authorized  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  in  various  stages  of 
planning.  These  include  three  reservoirs  au- 
thorized as  parts  of  the  Trinity  River  com- 
prehensive plan  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  Division's  authorized  Cooper  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River. 

Though  our  usual  water  resources  role  is 
the  more  commonplace  one  of  designing  and 
buUdlng  projects.  Congress  In  recent  years 
has  given  the  Corps  scans  assignments  which 
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hava  entailed  considerable  pioneering  and 
■elentlfle  research.  Two  of  tbeee  Btudiee,  by 
our  Tolaa  and  rott  Wwth  Dlatrlcta,  have 
Introduced  new  approaches  to  problems  of 
obtaining  good,  useable  water  for  Texas 
municipalities,  Industries  and  Irrigation.  A 
study  of  natural  chloride  pollutions  in  the 
Bed  and  Arkansas  River  Basins  was  con- 
ducted Jointly  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  located 
wuroas  c^  natural  cbl<»1de  pollution  in  the 
Bed  and  Arkansas  River  Basins,  which  mate- 
rlaUy  limit  the  use  of  water  from  these 
basins.  Over  80%  of  the  Red  River's  chloride 
load  was  found  to  come  from  ten  primary 
•omroes  in  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  The 
studies  have  convinced  us  that  the  chloride 
sources  In  the  two  basins  can  be  controlled 
in  varying  degrees.  Plndlngs  Indicate  that 
Impoundment  of  brine  cloee  to  the  source 
and  diversion  of  fresh  water  around  the  salt 
source  area,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  are 
the  best  control  plans.  In  the  Wichita  River 
Basin,  collection  of  low  flows,  which  carry 
about  86%  of  the  brine  load,  and  pumping 
the  brine  to  off-stream  impoundment  sites 
are  expected  to  make  Lake  Kemp  a  much 
more  dependable  source  of  fresh  water  sup- 
ply for  Wichita  Palls  and  vastly  Improve  the 
quality  of  water  flowing  Into  Lake  Texoma. 
Congress,  In  Its  last  session,  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  recommended  water  quality 
measures  on  the  Wichita  River.  In  other 
areas  of  the  bsislns,  our  recommendations 
have  been  for  subsurface  cutoff  and  collec- 
tion of  brines  In  a  conduit  for  ptmiplng  to 
a  disposal  site.  On  main  streams,  where  there 
are  salvageable  quantities  of  fresh  water,  we 
believe  control  can  be  accomplished  best  by 
impoundment  of  brines  In  the  stream  bed 
and  dlverison  of  the  fresh  water  In  a  by-pass 
channel  around  the  brine  Impoundment. 
Through  these  and  other  Innovations,  we 
anticipate  a  break-through  toward  solving 
the  salt  problems  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
River  Basins.  Our  Port  Worth  District  also 
has  been  conducting  some  salt  studies  In 
the  Braaos  River  Basin,  which  has  somewhat 
almllar  problems. 

The  second  unique  search  for  development 
of  a  source  of  potable  water  was  made  in  the 
Edwards  Underground  Aquifer  near  San  An- 
tonio. The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  capturing  surface 
water  for  recharging  the  underground  reser- 
voir. The  aquifer  la  a  water-bearing  layer  of 
limestone  360  to  600  feet  thick,  several  miles 
wide,  and  about  175  mllea  long,  underlying 
portions  of  the  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio  and 
Nueces  River  Basins.  In  floodtlme,  water 
moves  down  the  river  channels  faster  than 
the  aquifer  can  absorb  It.  This  not  only 
wastes  the  water  but  also  causes  flood  damage 
downstream.  Oiir  plan  Is  to  build  four  reser- 
voirs, which  would  retain  flood  flows  and  in- 
crease the  rate  of  recharge  of  the  aquifer. 
The  plan  Is  now  being  reviewed  by  Interested 
Federal  and  State  agencies. 

At  the  request  of  state  Interests,  Congress 
has  approved  a  study  by  Federal  agencies.  In- 
cluding our  Port  Worth  District,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  possible  extent  of  Federal 
participation  with  the  state  In  Implementing 
provisions  of  the  Texas  Water  Plan.  The  Dis- 
trict Is  working  on  the  study  now  and  ex- 
pects to  have  It  completed  by  the  summer  of 
1968.  We  are  encouraged  to  see  that  those  In 
authority  In  the  state  government  are  willing 
to  tackle  the  complex  problems  of  Texas 
water  needs  and  trying  to  develop  a  workable 
approach  to  meeting  them. 

In  today's  world  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment, environmental  considerations  and 
problems  are  becoming  Increasingly  promi- 
nent. The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  build- 
ers of  civil  works  projects  find  themselves 
more  and  more  In  the  role  of  environmental 
planners.  Urban  dwellers  want  to  be  able  to 
emerge  from  their  high-rise  apartments,  get 
off  their  paved  streets,  and  find  green  fields, 
wooded    biUsldes,    and    clear,    free-nmnlng 


streams  somewhere  naarby.  They  deplore 
what  has  happened  to  the  air  they  breathe, 
the  landscapes  of  yesterday,  the  woodlands 
and  rivers.  Although  wholesome  outdoor  en- 
vironments may  be  available  In  remote  parts 
of  the  covmtry,  that  does  not  satisfy  them. 
They  want  these  things  within  easy  reach  of 
a  weekend  outing,  if  not  an  afternoon  picnic. 

Therefore,  the  enhancement  of  esthetic 
values,  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty, 
the  provision  of  recreaitlonal  opportunities, 
and  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
have  become  factors  of  Increasing  promi- 
nence In  the  water  resources  field.  Due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  effect  of  future 
development  on  the  entire  natural  environ- 
ment. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  employed 
wildlife,  park,  outdoor  recreation,  and  other 
specialists  on  Its  staffs  for  many  years,  and 
sought  the  expertise  of  other  agencies.  We 
are  now  strengthening  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  the  growing  need  to  preserve  en- 
vironmental resources  while  meeting  the 
essential  needs  of  development  in  our  ex- 
panding economy.  In  the  Southwestern  Di- 
vision and  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Corps 
we  have  established  Environmental  Re- 
sources Branches  within  our  planning  or- 
ganization. It  U  their  responsibility  to  see 
that  environmental  considerations  are  In- 
cluded from  the  start  In  all  of  our  plan- 
ning and  program  formulating  activities. 
We  are  seeking  and  securing  Improved  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  conservation 
groups  and  organizatloos.  Our  purpose  is  not 
Just  to  explain  our  activities  to  them,  but 
also  to  acquire  a  better  understanding 
of  their  needs  and  views. 

A  natural  progression  In  the  buUdlng  of 
water  resources  projects  Is  that  from  con- 
struction to  operation.  In  recent  years  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  become  a  major 
operator  and  custodian  of  completed  reser- 
voirs. We  now  have  48  of  these  in  the  South- 
western Division,  all  but  tovj  of  which  have 
been  completed  since  World  War  Two.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier.  21  of  these  are  In  Texas. 
Last  year  our  Texas  reservoirs.  Including  the 
portion  of  Lake  Texoma  this  side  of  the  Okla- 
homa state  line,  recorded  over  29  million 
visitors.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  national 
total  of  visitors  to  Corps  of  Engineers  reser- 
voirs In  1950.  This  explosive  expansion  of  the 
public's  use  of  our  reservoirs  for  recreation 
purposes  has  made  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties to  acconmiodate  the  crowds  a  major 
consideration  not  only  tn  our  operations  but 
also  In  construction  and  planning  of  new 
projects.  In  plan  fonnulatlon,  economic 
evaluation,  and  cost  allocation,  recreation  Is 
now  treated  as  a  full  partner  with  other 
purposes  of  water  resources  development. 

Another  subject  to  which  renewed  Interest 
is  being  applied  la  the  Corps  Flood  Plain 
Management  Services  program.  One  Impor- 
tant element  of  this  program  is  the  prepara- 
tion, on  request,  of  detailed  fiood  plain  In- 
formation reports  delineating  the  fiood 
hazard  In  any  given  area.  It  also  provides 
technical  service  and  guidance  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing appropriate  fiood  plain  management 
procedures.  I  want  to  point  out  that  fiood 
plain  regulation  is  not  considered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  construction  of  flood  control 
facilities  wherever  they  are  moet  suitable. 
However,  the  management  of  flood  plain 
utilization  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  establlshad  flood  control  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  challenges  and  changes  which  are 
transforming  our  water  resource  develop- 
ment programs  underscore  the  fact  that  we 
must  all  work  together,  and  act  together, 
with  full  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government,  as  well  as  private  Interests,  if 
we  are  to  solve  all  of  t2ie  difficult  problems 
Involved  in  meeting  the  broad  demands  of 
the  public  of  the  future. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with 


you.  This  association  is  In  an  advantageous 
position  to  keep  the  people  of  Texas  in- 
formed about  water-related  problems  affect- 
ing their  present  lives  and  their  future  hopes 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  continue  to 
carry  on  with  foresight  and  enthusiasm, 

[From  Texas  Water,  April  1967] 
THx  Reclamation  Pkogram  In  Texas 
(By  Leon  W.  Hill.  Regional  Director) 
(EorroR's  Not*. — Following  Is  text  of  re- 
marks  of  Leon   W.   Hill.   Regional   Director, 
Bureau    of    Reclamation.    AmarlUo,    to   the 
23rd   Annual   Meeting   of  the  Texas  Water 
Conservation  Association  In  Austin.  March 
12-13,  1967.) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  my  Board 
of  Director  to  report  on  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram  in  Texas.  My  report  will  cover  three 
phases;  namely,  construction,  activities  un- 
der the  small  projects  loan  program  and  the 
general   investigation  program. 

CONSTKUCTION  PnOGRAM  IN  TXXAS 

For  all  practical  purposes  all  authorized 
construction  work  in  the  State  of  Texas  will 
be  completed  this  year. 

Canadian  river  project 
The  Canadian  River  Project  Is  now  95% 
complete.  The  remaining  work  consists  ol 
completion  of  recreation  facilities  at  Lake 
Meredith,  general  cleanup,  and  testing  the 
pumping  plants  and  aqueduct.  During  the 
testing  period  this  summer  water  will  be 
made  available  on  a  limited  basis  to  project 
cities  where  needed  to  meet  their  summer 
peaks.  The  system  will  be  ready  for  full  oper- 
ation January  1,  1968;  and  it  Is  expected  thai 
the  Authority  will  assume  responsibility  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  project  at 
that  time. 

Mercedes  division,  lower  Rio  Grande  project 
The  Mercedes  Division  rehabilitation  work 
Is  96%  complete.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
some  pipeline  construction  and  drainage 
work  win  continue  Into  next  year.  All  re- 
maining work  Is  being  performed  by  District 
forces  and  the  entire  construction  program 
was  closely  coordinated  with  the  District's 
operation  and  maintenance  activities. 
Pecos  River  Basin  water  salvage  project. 

New  Mexico-Texas 
For  the  Pecos  River  Basin  Water  Salvage 
Project  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  a  total  of 
«2,600,000  has  been  authorized  to  initiate  the 
first  clearing  of  salt  cedars  and  other  phrea- 
tophytlc  growth  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin. 
A  portion  of  this  work  is  in  Texas,  from  the 
state  line  to  Mentone,  Texas.  The  result  of 
this  work  In  water  salvage.  Improved  land, 
and  quality  water  will  be  beneficial  to  Texas. 
The  first  contract  will  be  awarded  this 
month. 

To  summarize  the  construction  phase  of 
my  report,  approximately  $164  million  In  con- 
structed works  has  been  Invested  In  the 
State  of  Texas  In  the  last  60  years.  This  com- 
pares to  a  total  of  about  $8  billion  of  Rec- 
lamation works  in  the  17  western  states.  In 
other  words,  Texas  to  date  has  had  only  2% 
of  the  Reclaimatlon  construction  work. 

SMALL   RXCLAMATION  PBOJICTS  ACT 

We  currently  have  an  active  program  In  the 
State  imder  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956.  At  the  present  time  this  work  Is 
being  carried  on  principally  In  the  Lower  Rio 
Orande  Valley.  The  Hidalgo  County  Water 
Irrigation  District  No.  1  (Donna  Division) 
has  completed  rehabilitation  of  Its  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  system  and  the  Cameron 
County  Water  Control  and  improvement 
District  No.  1  (Harllngen  Division)  has  sub- 
stantially completed  rehabilitation  of  Its 
Irrigation  S3rstem  under  this  program. 

The  loan  application  tat  Cameron  County 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District 
No.  5  (El  Jardln  District)  has  been  approved. 
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snd  funds  to  start  construction  have  been 
Included  In  the  FT  1968  budget. 

Loan  applications  have  been  received  from 
the  following  Districts: 

Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  4  (Santa  Maria 
District). 

Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  13  (Arroyo  Qardens 
DUtrlct) . 

Loan  application  reports  are  now  being 
reviewed  in  my  office  for  the  following 
Districts: 

Cameron  County  Water  Irrigation  District 
No.  2  (San  Benito) . 

Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Irri- 
gation District  No.  19  (Adams  Gardens). 

Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Counties  Water  Con- 
trol and  Improvement  District  No.  I 
(WUlacy) . 

The  Zavala-Dlmmlt  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1  at  Crystal  City  has  submitted 
a  Notice  of  Intent  to  apply  for  a  small 
projects  loan. 

PROJECTS   SXTBMITrXD   TO   CONOBXSS 

I  want  to  report  to  you  briefly  on  the 
projects  that  have  been  subnnltted  to  Con- 
gress. 

Columltus  Bend  project 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Columbus 
Bend  Project  provides  for  construction  of  the 
Columbus  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Colorado  River  between  Columbtis  and  La 
Orange.  The  reservoir  wotild  be  operated  by 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  as  an 
addition  to  its  system  of  existing  reservoirs 
on  the  Colorado  River  above  Austin.  The 
project  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1961,  and  hearings  have  been  held 
before  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. No  further  action  Is  contemplated  on 
this  project. 

Palmetto  Bend  project 
The  Palmetto  Bend  Project  would  be  lo- 
cated m  the  Lavaca-Navldad  River  Basin  In 
Jackson  County,  Texas.  The  project  plan 
provides  for  construction  of  the  Palmetto 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  associated  rec- 
reation facilities  on  the  Lavaca  and  Navldad 
Rivers  about  four  miles  north  of  their  con- 
fluence. The  project  report  was  submitted 
to  Congress  In  1965  and  bills  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  project  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

Red  Bluff  project 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  In  the 
Congress  seeking  authorization  of  the  Red 
Bluff  Project.  The  Bureau  furnished  the 
District  an  engineering  report  which  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  legislation.  The  plan  pro- 
posed construction  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  Pecos  River  and  110  miles  of  concrete- 
lined  main  canal  to  project  lands.  The  plan 
contemplates  that  the  District  would  reha- 
bilitate existing  systems  of  the  seven  Irriga- 
tion districts  to  permit  the  delivery  of  water 
from  the  main  canal  to  project  lands  and 
would  construct  any  drainage  works  that  may 
be  needed. 

American  Canal  extension  (Chamizal) 
Legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  author- 
ize the  American  Canal  extension  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Chamizal  Treaty.  Work  would 
be  located  along  the  Rio  Grande  near  El 
Paso.  It  would  consist  of  enlarging  about  1.1 
miles  of  existing  canal  and  construction  of 
about  13  miles  of  new  canal  located  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  canal 
would  supply  Irrigation  water  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Project. 

PROJECTS  IN  TEXAS  UNDER  INVESTIGATION 

In  rounding  out  this  report  on  om-  Recla- 
mation program  in  Texas,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  projects  that  are  im- 
aer  Investigation  in  the  state. 


Cuero  project 
The  Cuero  Project  would  be  located  in  the 
Guadalupe  River  Basin  In  DeWltt  and  Gon- 
zales Counties,  Texas,  and  would  consist  of 
the  construction  of  Cuero  Dam  and  Reservoir 
and  associated  recreation  facilities  on  the 
Oixadalupe  River  and  Sandys  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary, a  short  distance  upstream  from  their 
confluence.  Completion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  report  on  this  project  Is  being 
withheld  pending  receipt  of  the  review  com- 
ments from  the  State  of  Texas.  Submittal  of 
the  Governor's  views  and  recommendations 
on  this  report  is  awaiting  completion  of  the 
State  Water  Plan  by  the  Texas  Water  De- 
velopment Board. 

Nueces  River  project  (Choke  Canyon) 
The  project  would  be  located  in  the  Nueces 
River  Basin  in  Live  Oak  and  McMuUen  Coun- 
ties, Texas.  It  would  consist  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Choke  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir 
and  associated  recreation  facilities  on  the 
Frio  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nueces.  A  draft 
of  the  proposed  report  on  this  project  has 
been  prepared  and  Is  currently  being  re- 
viewed at  fleld  level  by  Interested  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

Cibolo  project 
This  project  would  be  located  In  the  San 
Antonio  River  Basin  In  Wilson  and  Bexar 
Counties,  Texas,  and  would  consist  of  the 
construction  of  Cibolo  Dam  and  Reservoir 
and  associated  recreation  facilities  on  Cibolo 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 
The  proposed  report  on  this  project  Is  sched- 
uled for  completion  this  year. 

Texas  basins  project 

Our  report  on  the  Texas  Basins  Project 
known  as  "Burleigh's  Big  Ditch"  was  com- 
pleted in  1966  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation.  Further  process- 
ing of  the  report  has  been  held  In  abeyance 
pending  completion  of  the  state's  water  plan. 
The  report  has  been  submitted  Informally  to 
the  Governor  of  Texas  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  consideration  by  the  Texas  Water 
Development  Board  In  formulating  the  state- 
wide water  plan. 

The  Texas  Basins  Investigation  Included 
reconnaissance  studies  of  the  Baffin  Bay,  Sin- 
ton,  and  Lower  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Units. 
We  are  currently  updating  the  studies  on 
these  units  and  preparing  a  feasibility  grade 
designs  and  cost  estimates. 

Also  under  Investigation  are  two  units 
which  are  not  considered  in  the  Texas  Basins 
Report  and  for  which  reconnaissance  studies 
are  needed.  These  are  the  West  Texas  Water 
Supply  Unit  and  the  Winter  Garden  Unit. 
The  West  Texas  Water  Supply  Unit  comprises 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  excluding  the 
Panhandle  and  that  portion  lying  In  the  Red 
River  Basin.  The  West  Texas  Unit  would  in- 
volve works  on  the  Colorado  River  through 
construction  of  new  dams  and  pumping 
plants  that  together  with  existing  dams 
would  provide  a  continuous  series  of  res- 
ervoirs on  the  river  from  the  coastal  area  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  basin.  The  Winter  Gar- 
den Unit  consists  of  the  potential  irrigation 
unit  suggested  by  the  Texas  Water  Develop- 
ment Board  in  Its  recently  published  pro- 
posed Texas  Water  Plan.  The  potential  plan 
for  this  unit  includes  diversion  of  the  major 
water  supply  from  the  Rio  Grande  down- 
stream from  Amlatad  Dam  to  supply  existing 
and  potential  new  irrigation  in  the  Winter 
Garden  area  In  the  upper  Nueces  River  Basin. 
However,  this  unit  would  depend  on  exchange 
of  water  which  would  be  supplied  through  the 
Texas  Basins  Intercoastal  Canal. 

West  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico  import 
projects 
Funds  for  the  study  of  the  West  Texas  and 
Eastern  New  Mexico  Import  Project  were  In- 
cluded In  the  1967  appropriations  bill  and 
were  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  begin  studies  In  January  1967. 


This  study  will  consist  of  a  broad  Investiga- 
tion of  the  potentialities  of  imparting  water 
to  West  Texas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico  from 
the  MlMlsslppl  River  system.  It  will  take 
about  a  year  to  define  the  poMlblllUee  and 
select  the  most  promising  ones.  Following 
completion  of  an  interim  report,  a  recon- 
naissance study  of  the  plans  that  appear  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  will  be  initiated. 

PROJECT    VKASIBILirT 

To  qualify  for  development  under  the  Rec- 
lamation program,  a  project  must  (1)  have 
a  favorable  cost  benefit  ratio  and  (2)  be  ca- 
pable of  repaying  the  reimbursable  costs 
within  60  years.  Costs  allocated  to  Irrigation 
may  be  repaid  without  Interest.  Costs  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  industrial  water  are 
repaid  with  Interest  at  rates  equal  to  those 
the  United  States  pays  on  its  long-term  ob- 
ligations. 

Finding  irrigation  projects  that  meet  the 
repayment  requirements  Is  an  Increasingly 
difficult  task.  As  you  know,  power  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  paying  partner  In  many 
Reclamation  projects  of  the  West.  For  ex- 
ample. Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  Is  the  cash  register  for  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  all  participating 
projects.  The  San  Juan-Chama  Project  In 
Region  6  Is  one  of  those  participating  proj- 
ects. In  this  project,  all  irrigation  costs  in 
excess  of  the  Irrigators'  ability  to  repay  are  to 
be  repaid  from  New  Mexico's  share  of  the 
power  revenues. 

We  have  no  such  cash  registers  In  Texas. 
With  the  exception  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project  in  New  Mexico  there  are  no  such  cash 
registers  in  Region  5.  Thus,  our  planning 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  projects 
which  combine  Irrigation  and  municipal  and 
Indiistrial  water   that  can  meet  repayment 
requirements.   The   Texas   Basins   Project   la 
an  example  of  this  type  of  combination.  In 
addition,  we  in  Region  6  have  pioneered  the 
fleld  of  water  supply  development  for  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  purposes  where  no  Ir- 
rlgaUon    Is    Involved.    The    Canadian    River 
Project  Is  one  of  the  largest  such  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
As  we  InvesUgate  the  possibilities  of  large- 
scale  water  movements  to  the  West  Texas 
area,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  feasibility 
tests   which   I  have   heretofore   discussed.   I 
think  we  can  expect  that  costs  of  moving 
water  to  West  Texas  wUl  likely  be  more  than 
Irrigators  can  repay.  Thus.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  cite  a  few  examples  of  how  the  differences 
between  costs   and  repayment   ability   have 
been  handled  in  this  Region.  In  the  San  An- 
gelo  Project  In  order  to  meet  repayment  re- 
quirements, the  city  of  San  Angelo  agreed  to 
repay  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  that  were 
in  excess  of  what  the  Irrigators  could  be  ex- 
pected to  repay.  By  this  means,  the  San  An- 
gelo Project  met  the  test  of  repayment  feasi- 
bility. Another  example  Is  the  Washita  proj- 
ect In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  This  project 
combined    municipal    and    Industrial    water 
with  Irrigation  development.  To  meet  repay- 
ment requirements,  the  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  users  agreed  to  continue  an- 
nual payments  at  the  same  rate   until  all 
costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  have  been  repaid. 
Another  means  of  meeting  the  repayment 
problem  Is  what  we  refer  to  as  conservancy 
district  repayment.  This  type  of  organization 
has  been  used   in  three  instances  In   New 
Mexico.  Briefly,  a  conservancy  district  with 
powers  to  tax  assimies  the  obligation  to  repay 
all  costs.  Irrigated  lands  of  the  district  are 
assessed  costs  up  to  their  repasrment  abil- 
ity,  and   the   remaining   costs   are   assessed 
against  all  other  properties  of  the  district. 
In  two  cases  In   New  Mexico  nonlrrigated 
properties  of  the  district  are  responsible  for 
repaying  20%    of  the  project  costs.  In  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  with 
headquarters  In  Albuquerque,  the  nonlrri- 
gated properties  pay   75%    of  both  capital 
costs  and  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
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ooatB.  In  the  latter  case,  the  repayment' as- 
signment Is  JUBtlfled  partlaUy  on  drainage 
and  flood  protection. 

(From  Texas  Water.  April  1907] 
Tb>  SGS  Rols  nr  Tkxas  Watxb  RxsovBcn 

PLAmnNO   AMD   DXVXIX)FKXMT 

(By  a.  M.  Smith) 

(Bdxtob'8  Nora. — ^Following  Is  text  of  re- 
marks of  H.  N.  Smith,  State  Conaerratlonlat, 
Boll  Conserratlon  Service,  Temple,  to  the 
3Srd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tezu  Water 
Conserratlon  Association  in  Austin,  March 
13-13,  1967.) 

The  current  role  of  the  Soil  Conserratlon 
Service  In  water  resource  planning  and  de- 
TeloiHnent  Is  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  and  by  PubUc  Law  566,  83rd 
Oongress,  as  amended.  The  1944  Act  applies 
in  Texas  only  to  the  upper  8,350,000  acres  of 
the  Trinity  River  Watershed,  a  6,000.000- 
aore  segment  of  the  Colorado  River  water- 
shed and  the  portion  of  the  Washita  River 
Watershed  In  the  Texas  Panhandle.  PJi.  668, 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  is  applicable  to  the  remainder  of 
Texas. 

There  la  no  limitation  on  the  size  of  a  sub- 
watershed  for  which  a  plan  can  be  devel(q>ed 
under  the  1944  Act.  Pli.  566  limits  the  size  of 
an  individual  watershed  project  to  not  more 
than  380,000  acree.  However,  a  number  of 
KUbwatersheds,  when  they  are  component 
parts  of  a  larger  watershed,  may  be  planned 
togethw  when  the  local  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions desire. 

No  single  structure  under  either  Act  cur- 
rently may  be  planned  with  more  than  12,600 
acre-feet  of  floodwater  detention  capacity  cr 
with  more  than  26,000  acre-feet  of  total  ca- 
pacity for  all  piirpoaes. 

Before  the  SCS  may  assist  in  any  water- 
shed develc^ment  program,  an  application 
for  such  assistance  must  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Texas  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Board,  as  designated  by 
the  Governor.  Only  combinations  of  subdivi- 
siona  of  State  Government  can  sponsor  such 
watershed  projects.  The  SCS  follows  the 
recommendatlozu  of  the  8SWCB  in  regard  to 
priority  of  assistance  to  applicants. 

Itie  purpoees  which  may  be  Included  in  a 
watenhed  program  under  both  Acts  are: 

I.  Land  use  and  treatment. 

3.  Flood  damage  jHwention.  including 
channel  Improvement. 

8.  Sedimentation  prevention. 

4.  Municipal  and  indtutrlal  water. 

6.  Irrigation — from  supplemental  storage 
or  sediment  pools  and  by  stream  diversion. 

8.  Drainage. 

7.  Recreation. 

8.  Fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

9.  Prevention  of  land  destruction  by 
■treambank  cutting  and  gullying. 

10.  Groundwater  control  and  use;  a.  Re- 
charge; b.  Level  control  and  correction;  c. 
Use. 

II.  Pollution  abatement. 

13.  Augmentation  of  low  flows  for  live- 
stock water  and  other  purpoees. 

13.  Natural  salt  water  source  control  and 
Intrusion  prevention. 

Land  use  and  treatment  and  flood  diun- 
Bge  prevention  must  be  Included  as  purposes 
in  all  watershed  plana.  Others  are  included 
in  accordance  with  need  and  the  availability 
of  local  sponsors  for  each  purxMse. 

Federal  cost-sharing  under  these  Acts 
varies  by  purposes.  Local  sponBors  must  fur- 
nish all  needed  land  rights  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  all  purposes 
other  than  public  Osb  and  wildlife  or  rec- 
reation developments.  They  must  also  op- 
erate and  maintain  all  structural  measiires. 
They  must  obtain  all  needed  water  rights 
under  State  laws.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
bears  100%  of  all  coats  attributable  to  flood 
and  sedimentation  damage  prevention.  For 
flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreation  developments. 


the  SCS  is  authorized  td  bear  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  land  rights  of  the  ad- 
ditional storage  capacity  and  minimum  basic 
facilities  needed  for  public  health  and  safety 
and  access  to  and  use  of  such  reservoir  for 
these  purpoees. 

The  SCS  may  cost-share  also  in  works  of 
improvement  which  are  applicable  to  the  ag- 
rlciiltural  phases  of  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, utilization  and  disposal  of  water 
and  iinderground  water  recharge. 

Other  than  Federal  funds  must  bear  all 
costs  associated  with  providing  additional 
capacity  for  municipal  or  industrial  water 
In  floodwater  retarding  structures  and  for 
pollution  abatement,  streambank  erosion 
and  low  flow  augmentation. 

The  SCS  "may  pay  for  any  storage  of  water 
for  anticipated  future  demand  or  needs  for 
municipal  or  Industrial  water  Included  in 
any  reservoir  structure  constructed  or  modi- 
fled  \mder  the  provisione  of  these  Acts  not 
to  exceed  30%  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
such  reservoir  structure  where  the  local  or- 
ganization gives  reasonable  assurance,  and 
there  is  evidence,  that  such  demands  for  the 
use  of  such  storage  wiQ  be  made  within  a 
period  of  time  which  will  permit  repajrment 
of  the  coet  of  such  water  supply  storage 
within  the  life  of  the  reservoir  structture." 
The  repayment  period  may  not  exceed  60 
years.  No  repayment  need  be  made  until  the 
water  supply  Is  first  used  but  In  no  case  shall 
the  interest-free  period  exceed  10  years.  These 
provisions  of  these  Acts  are  comparable,  es- 
sentially, to  those  under  which  other  Federal 
Departments  may  provide  storage  capacity 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water  for  an- 
ticipated future  demandL 

It  la  my  belief  that  the  State  of  Texas 
and  many  small  communities  of  the  State 
need  to  make  use  of  these  provisions  of  these 
Acts  in  providing  for  future  municipal  water 
needs.  Many  opportunities  for  providing  ad- 
ditional water  supplies  of  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  a  few  thousand  acre-feet  are  being 
passed  due  to  lack  of  State  or  local  spon- 
sorship. 

Tht  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  may  make 
loans  to  local  organizations  to  finance  the 
local  share  of  costs  of  carrying  out  works  of 
Improvement  provided  for  In  these  Acts.  The 
Interest  rate  on  these  loans  Is  the  same  as 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  its  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  la  made.  The 
repayment  period  of  these  loans  may  not 
exceed  60  years.  No  loan  may  exceed  five 
million  dollars. 

As  of  March  1,  1967,  the  Texas  State  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Board  had  approved 
146  applications  for  assistance  under  PJL. 
666  and  had  seven  additional  applications 
pending  consideration.  Seventy-nine  of  these 
have  been  approved  for  planning  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SCS.  Fifty-two  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  State 
Conservationist  for  operations.  About  13 
more  will  be  ready  for  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year.  In  addition,  61  subwater- 
sheds  have  been  approved  for  operations  by 
the  Service  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  Applications  under  P.L.  666  are  being 
received  faster  than  they  can  be  serviced. 
Planning  bad  not  startad  by  March  1,  1967. 
m  72  watersheds  approved  by  the  88WCB. 
On  the  same  date  last  year  tbls  figure  was 
63.  The  niunber  of  watersheds  awaiting  plan- 
ning assistance  would  be  much  larger  except 
for  trust  funds  made  available  to  SCS  by 
the  State  of  Texas  and  local  subdivisions  of 
state  Government.  For  example  last  fiscal 
year  the  State  provided  9125,000  and  local 
sponsors  over  $80,000.  This  represents  5T7o 
Of  our  total  P.L.  566  planning  funds.  Plan- 
ning under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Is 
done  exclusively  with  Federal  funds. 

As  of  January  1,  1967,  2,142  floodwater  re- 
tarding and  multipurpose  structures  had 
been  planned  in  Texas  by  the  SCS  and  1,181 


had  been  completed  or  were  under  construc- 
tion. Planned  also  were  1,008  miles  of  stream 
channel  Improvement  and  drainage  ditches, 
with  143  miles  completed. 

Some  of  the  multipurpose  structures  on 
which  agreements  have  been  entered  Into 
with  subdivisions  of  State  Government  are: 

For  flood  prevention  and  municipal  water 
with  Kaufman,  Coolldge,  Alvarado,  Brady, 
Sherman  (3),  Howe,  Bells,  Clarksvllle  and 
Alice.  With  the  exception  of  the  Brady  res- 
ervoir (24,000  a.-f.),  the  municipal  water 
capacity  in  these  structures  has  ranged  from 
400  to  7,000  acre-feet. 

For  flood  prevention,  municipal  water  and 
recreation  with  Decatur,  Mansfield  Clyde, 
Sherman  and  Canton.  In  these  reservoirs, 
municipal  water  capacity  has  ranged  from 
1,000  to  6,4(X)  acre-feet  and  recreation  capac- 
ity from  1.000  to  4.500  acre-feet. 

PV)r  ;iood  prevention  and  recreation  with 
Bartlett,  Denison,  Grayson,  MadlsonviUe  and 
the  Attoyac  Bayou  Watershed  Authority. 
Recreation  capacity  In  these  reservoirs  ranges 
from  314  to  6.600  acre- feet. 

Water  stored  in  multipurpoee  structures 
for  recreation  with  coet-sharlng  by  the  SCS 
and  under  a  water  right  from  the  Texas 
Water  Rights  Commission  could  be  used 
temporarily  under  severe  drought  conditions 
for  municipal  water  purposes  without  in- 
fringement on  the  project  agreement  be- 
tween the  local  sponsor  and  the  SCS.  Per- 
manent planned  use  of  water  in  the  recrea- 
tion capacity  of  a  reservoir  for  mimlclpal 
and  Industrial  purpoees  could  be  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  Texas  Water  Rights 
Commission  and  by  refunding  to  the  SCS  its 
coet  shares  for  recreation  capacity,  basic  fa- 
cilities and  land  rights. 

The  SCS,  on  request  and  as  resources  per- 
mit, makes  sedimentation  surveys  of  publicly 
owned  water  supply  reservoirs.  These  sur- 
veys are  to  determine  loss  of  capacity  and 
projected  useful  life  and  to  indicate  measures 
to  reduce  sedimentation  rates.  Some  of  the 
reservoirs  for  which  such  surveys  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  Include:  Lake  Kemp, 
Lake  Brownwood,  Lake  Cherokee,  Moimtaln 
Creek  Lake  (Robert  Lee),  Dawson  City  Lake, 
Centiu-y  Lake  (Sulphur  Springs)  and  Lake 
Stamford.  One  is  pending  on  Lake  Amon 
Carter  for  Bowie, 

P.  L.  666  has  been  amended  several  times 
to  broaden  its  purpoees.  Such  amendments 
are  made  to  apply,  generally,  to  the  water- 
sheds included  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  Several  bills  to  further  amend  P.  L. 
566  have  been  Introduced  Into  the  90th 
Congress.  In  H.  R.  1461.  our  own  Repre- 
sentative James  C.  Wright  has  recommended 
that  (1)  water  quality  management  be  In- 
cluded among  the  purposes  for  which  Federal 
coet-sharlng  is  available  in  upstream  water- 
shed projects,  (2)  the  USDA  be  empowered  to 
enter  mto  agreements,  based  on  conservation 
plans,  with  landowners  in  watersheds  to 
cost-share  on  land  treatment  measures  over 
a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years,  and  (3)  that 
Federal  funds,  other  than  P.L.  666  funds,  be 
authorized  for  use  In  purchasing  needed 
easements  and  rights-of-ways.  In  my  opinion, 
these  are  very  desirable  additions  to  the  Act 
to  meet  the  needs  of  broader  watershed 
programs  in  Texas. 

Streambank  erosion  control  and  erosion 
control  on  county  and  local  roads  have  been 
proposed  in  other  amendments  as  cost- 
sharing  purposes  for  pollution  and  sedimen- 
tation prevention.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
common  pollutant  of  streams  is  sediment— 
"mud"  if  you  prefer  that  term.  You  cannot 
have  "clean,  clear  water"  in  streams  of  water- 
sheds with  significant  erosion  of  agricultural 
land,  urban  areas,  streambanks  or  roads  and 
highways. 

The  SCS  continuously  artiudles  the  effect  of 
planned  floodwater  retarding  structures  on 
water  yield  of  major  water  supply  reser- 
voirs. Poinds  are  provided  olao  by  SOS  to  the 
t7J5.  Geological  Svirvey  for  studies  through 
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instrumentation  of  floodwater  retarding 
structures. 

A  recently  published  report  of  a  1966 
study  of  the  effect  of  87  planned  structures 
on  Denton  Creek  watershed  on  Grapevine 
Reservoir  is  typical  of  such  studies.  The  87 
floodwater  retarding  structures  will  control 
potential  flood  flows  from  239  square  miles 
of  the  drainage  area  of  Grapevine  Reservoir. 

Reservoir  operation  studies  for  the  period 
1941  through  1957  were  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  floodwater  retarding  structures 
on  the  water  yield  of  Grapevine  Reservoir. 
These  studies  include  reservoir  operations 
with  and  without  floodwater  retarding 
structures  of  the  drainage  basin  for  reservoir 
conditions  that  existed  in  1958  and  those 
expected  50  and  100  years  after  floodwater 
retarding  structures  are  built. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  to 
show  the  effects  of  floodwater  retarding 
structures  on  water  yield  for  Orapevllle  Res- 
ervoir for  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
Installation  of  the  structures  and  for  condi- 
tions 50  and  100  years  after  their  installation. 

The  study  results  show  the  following  ef- 
fects on  Grapevine  Reservoir : 

1.  A  reduction  in  dependable  jdeld  at  the 
time  of  installation  of  the  upstream  struc- 
tures of  2,500  acre-feet  annually  or  7%. 

2.  An  Increase  In  dependable  yield  60  years 
after  upstream  project  installation  of  1,300 
acre-feet  or  4%. 

3.  An  increase  in  dependable  yield  100  years 
after  upstream  installation  of  3,300  acre- 
feet  or  8% 

4.  Annual  sediment  accumulation  in 
Grapevine  Reservoir  reduced  from  470  to 
270  acre- feet. 

5.  After  100  years  Grapevine  Reservoir 
would  have  about  20,000  acre-feet  more  ca- 
pacity with  the  upstream  project  than  with- 
out. 

6.  The  average  annual  Inflow  to  Grapevine 
Reservoir  will  be  reduced  from  163360  to 
150,655  acre-feet  (2.08%)  after  the  flood- 
water  retarding  structures  are  Installed. 
Tbls  reduction  also  will  decrease  as  the  sedi- 
ment storage  capfuMty  of  these  structures  be- 
comes depleted. 

I  think  you  know  that  the  only  capacity 
designed  into  a  floodwater  retarding  struc- 
ture is  for  sediment  storage  and  the  tem- 
porary detention  and  automatic  release  of 
floodwaters.  Thus  no  capacity  is  Included 
for  water  storage  for  any  beneficial  use  under 
Texas  law  vmless  the  local  sponsors  have 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  Texas  Water 
Rights  Commission. 

Similar  studies  were  made  of  the  effects 
of  planned  works  of  Improvement  above  Lake 
Brownwood  in  1963  and  above  Lake  Tawakonl 
in  1966-67.  In  both  of  these  studies  the  re- 
sults m  general  were  the  same  as  In  the 
Grapevine  Reservoir  study.  In  each  study  It 
is  noted  that  reservoir  yields  will  be  decreased 
at  the  time  fioodwater  retarding  structures 
are  installed.  It  Is  significant,  however,  that 
in  the  future,  when  demands  are  expected 
to  be  higher,  yields  will  be  Increased.  Copies 
of  these  reports  are  available  upon  request. 

The  SCS  Is  participating  in  comprehensive 
river  basin  investigations  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Currently,  such  investi- 
gations are  underway  in  the  Red  River  basin 
below  Denison  Dam,  the  Sabine  River  basin 
and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  basin  and  adja- 
cent areas  In  Cameron,  Willacy  and  Hidalgo 
Counties.  The  Sabine  investigation  Is  due  for 
completion  in  June  1967.  The  others  should 
be  finished  in  June  1968.  Additional  basin 
Investigations  scheduled  include  the  Rio 
Grande  Region  and  the  Texas  Gulf  Region  to 
start  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  respec- 
tively, and  to  be  completed  In  1972. 

Texas  water  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment must  Include  consideration  of  many 
factors,  conditions  and  projections.  Con- 
sumptive use  for  all  purposes,  whether  eco- 
nomically productive  or  not,  must  be  a  major 
consideration.  The  effect  of  land  use  and 
treatment,  kinds  and  amount  of  vegetative 
cover  by  economic  and  noneconomlc  plants 


are  conditions  that  must  be  evaluated  be- 
cause they  influence  water  and  sediment 
yields  and  are  changing. 

One  of  these  conditions  which  Is  continu- 
ing an  Insidious  change  Is  under  constant 
study  by  the  S(7S.  A  survey  by  the  SCS  of  the 
extent  and  density  of  undesirable  woody 
plants  (brush)  on  Texas  grasslands  in  1963 
revealed  that  82%  (88V^  mllUon  acres)  have 
signlflcant  infestations.  Fifty  percent  of 
these  grasslands  were  classified  as  having 
dense  stands  (207o  or  more  canopy.)  Such 
plants  are  "water-hogs"  as  compared  to 
grass.  Texas  A&M  University  has  estimated 
that  approximately  40%  of  the  water  that 
falls  on  Texas  is  used  by  imeconomlcal 
plants.  Studies  underway  by  the  SCS  indi- 
cate the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  water 
yield  of  Texas  streams  by  five  to  ten  million 
acre-feet  per  year  by  programs  resulting  In 
effective  reduction  and  control  of  present 
brush  Infestations  on  50%  to  80%  of  the 
acres  Involved.  We  will  issue  soon  a  report  on 
these  studies. 

In  spite  of  efforts  by  landowners  and  coet- 
share  programs  of  the  USDA,  total  brush  In- 
festation has  Increased.  Surveys  by  the  SCS 
In  1948  and  1963  indicate  an  increase  of  3V^ 
million  acres  of  cedar  and  1V4  million  acres 
of  mesqulte.  Comparable  increases  In  many 
other  species  have  occurred. 

Water  resource  planning  and  development 
have  many  aspects  requiring  the  beet 
thoughts,  efforts,  research  and  complete  "to- 
getherness" in  spirit  and  In  fact  by  all  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  with  the  State  provid- 
ing ever- Increasing  leadership. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Near  East  has  developed 
into  the  gravest  of  possible  eventualities. 

At  a  meeting  with  General  Elsenhower 
in  Gettysburg  early  this  morning,  he 
and  I  discussed  with  the  gravest  concern 
the  crisis  which  developed  Just  hours 
before  our  meeting. 

Since  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  pre- 
cipitately removed  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force,  there  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of 
troops  along  the  Israeli  borders.  Full 
military  mobilization  on  both  sides  was 
accompanied  by  near-hysterial  threats 
by  the  Arab  leaders,  who  were  egged  on 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  masses  of  troops  facing  one  an- 
other, It  was  almost  inevitable  that  a 
spark  would  set  off  full-scale  fighting. 

The  war  in  the  Near  East  today  is  not 
otily  a  tragedy  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  battles,  but  also  poses  the  most 
serious  threat  of  developing  into  a  gen- 
eral world  conflagration. 

This  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  whole 
international  community,  and  we  must 
pray  that  men  of  good  will  everywhere 
will  deal  with  It  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

The  United  Nations  or  a  concordance 
of  world  nations,  led  by  the  great  powers, 
should  move  inamediately  to  stop  the 
flghting  and  to  insure  the  territorial 
integrity  and  national  sovereignty  of  all 
participants  in  the  fighting. 

We  should  strive  to  put  back  on  the 
scene  an  international  peacekeeping 
force  and  keep  it  there  regardless  of  the 
bluff  and  bluster  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Such  a  force  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Security  Council 
or  the  General  Assembly  and  not  of  the 
Secretary  alone. 

If  the  flghting  can  be  halted,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  stop  short  of  a  full  and 


fair  solution,  one  that  has  been  avoided 
for  the  i>ast  19  years.  We  must  strive  to 
bring  all  the  contending  parties  to  a 
peace  table  so  that  they  can  live,  grow. 
and  develop  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  on  the  Near  E^ast 
situation,  which  I  made  on  May  30  and 
June  4,  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Mat  30,  1967 

In  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Near  East, 
I  hope  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
lose  Bight  of  certain  fundamentals. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  free  Institutions  and  the 
sovereignty  of  free  nations.  Recent  tUstory 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  meets 
Its  commitments. 

The  present  crisis  in  the  Near  East  devel- 
oped when  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  made  a  serious  mistake  In 
judgment  when  he  withdrew  the  UJf.  peace- 
keeping force  from  the  buffer  zone  between 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Tliat  action  should  make 
us  examine  again  the  frequent  statements 
by  the  Secretary  General  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Secretary  General 
is  missing  the  {XJlnt — In  both  the  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Near  East — about  who  Is  the 
aggressor. 

The  action  by  Egypt's  dictator  in  attempt- 
ing to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  a  threat  not 
only  to  Israel  shipping  but  to  the  right  of 
free  passage  for  all  nations. 

The  free  world  nations  must  not  permit  an 
international  waterway  to  be  blockaded  on 
the  whim  of  a  dictator  who  is  trying  to  re- 
store his  sagging  political  fortunes  at  home. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  "The  United 
States  considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  interna- 
tional waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  of 
Israeli  shipping  is  Illegal  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  right  of 
free.  Innocent  passage  of  the  international 
waterway  Is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  interna- 
tional conmiunlty." 

I  conunend  the  people  of  Israel  for  show- 
ing remarkable  restraint  imder  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  provocations.  I  commend  the  inter- 
national community  for  its  efforts  to  remedy 
an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 

We  in  the  free  world  miist  reassert  our  de- 
termination— stated  long  ago — to  assure  the 
safety  and  Integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  we  must  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  assure  the  rights  of  free  passage  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Statxkknt  or  Jum  4,  1967 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel  since  before  there  was 
a  State  of  Israel. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  it 
is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  free  representative  government  In  the 
Near  East. 

It  Is  further  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  as  its  ally  a  country  that 
shares  our  views  on  the  major  issues  facing 
the  world  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  the 
beliefs  which  we  share. 

The  threat  to  the  existence  of  Israel  Is 
not  new,  but  it  has  now  become  very  much 
more  severe.  The  threat  is  not  alone  the 
element  of  trigger-happy  Arab  countries,  but 
the  situation  of  a  posttirlng  dictator  in 
Cairo  who  is  being  egged  on  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Wliat  are  the  potentialitlee  of  that  situa- 
tion? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
United  States  fully  intends  to  keep  its  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  as  it  has  kept  Its  com- 
mitment to  other  freedom-loving  countries 
In  the  world.  If  anyone  was  ever  In  doubt 
about  the  United  States  honoring  its  pledges. 
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ha  zued  only  look  at  the  terrible  price  we  are 
pacing  In  Vietnam. 

Juat  how  do  we  go  about  keeping  our 
commitment?  That  is  a  decision  that  must 
be  made  by  the  Preeident,  who  is  o\ir 
Commander-in-Chief. 

At  the  risk  of  offering  him  tmsollclted  ad- 
vice, I  would  say  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
tbtoga  he  is  doing,  while  I  agree  with  other 
moves  currently  underway. 

I  do  not  think  anything  will  be  acocm- 
pllshed  by  working  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  present  crisis  in  the  Near  East  de- 
veloped when  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
judgment  by  withdrawing  the  UJ^.  peace- 
keeping force  from  the  buffer  zone  between 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

By  his  action,  he  pushed  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  level  of  an  Impotent  debating 
society.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  ever  going 
to  be  accomplished  In  an  international  crista 
of  this  sort  by  delairlng  declfllons  until  we 
have  heard  all  the  consecutive  translations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  President 
Is  wise  In  seeking  a  multilateral  approach 
through  direct  dealing  with  Oreat  Britain 
and  other  maritime  nations,  14  of  whom  as- 
serted the  freedom  of  these  waters  In  1067. 
They  have  as  much  at  stake  as  we  do  in  the 
right  of  free,  innocent  passage  of  an  interna- 
tional waterway. 

A  multilateral  statement  should  be  pressed 
for  now  In  asserting  maritime  rights  and 
should  not  await  long  U.N.  debates. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  UJ3.  meets 
Its  commitments. 

I  will  bring  to  bear  whatever  Influence  I 
have  to  make  sure  that  my  views  and  yours 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
the  White  House  who  has  the  lonely  Job  of 
making  the  ultimate  decisions  on  how  we  go 
about  it. 


DEATH  OP  LLOYD  V.  BEKKNER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  all  terribly  saddened  by  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  outstanding  sci- 
entists. 

His  pioneering  work  in  radio  and  at- 
mospheric physics  has  secured  for  him  a 
well-deserved  reputation  among  his 
scientific  colleagues.  His  military  ef- 
forts led  to  the  development  of  the  early 
warning  system,  an  immeasureable  con- 
tribution to  this  country's  security. 

He  will  probably  best  be  known,  how- 
ever, as  the  father  of  the  IGY — Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year — In  1957-58, 
probably  the  most  successful  large-scale 
cooperative  scientific  enterprise  In  his- 
tory. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, his  contributions  to  our  space  pro- 
gram liave  been  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. For  these  contributions  he  re- 
ceived the  NASA  Public  Service  Medal 
last  October.  He  also  testified  and  has 
given  valuable  council  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  on 
many  occasions. 

Mc.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  achievements  of  Dr. 
Berkner  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoaD,  as 
follows: 

Statkkzmt  or  Acinxviacxms   or  Lloto  V. 
Bebknxb 

Vathar  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Tear,  champion  of  the  North  American  dis- 


tant early  warning  system,  author  of  "Science 
and  Foreign  Relations,"  advocate  and  sponsor 
of  the  first  national  radio  astronomy  observa- 
tory, past  president  of  the  International 
OouncU  of  Scientific  Unions,  and  for  10  years 
responsible  for  the  destiny  of  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Lloyd  V.  Berkner  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  progress  of  science 
on  both  the  national  and  international 
scenes.  At  the  same  time  he  has  sotight  to 
ensure  that  the  advances  of  science  would  be 
used  wherever  needed  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  and  its  alliance  with  the  Free 
World. 

It  was  Berkner's  personal  philosophy, 
somewhat  ruefully  expressed,  that  active  par- 
ticipation in  BCienUflo  research  is  for  young 
men  who  can  bring  to  their  work  the  fresh 
Imagination  and  physical  vigor  of  youth.  The 
years  of  maturity,  he  felt,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  Important  areas  of  science  administra- 
tion and  policy.  Certainly  Berkner's  own 
career  has  exemplified  this.  Combining  a  keen 
Intellect  with  extraordinary  physical  stamina, 
he  pursued  his  scientific  Interests  around  the 
world. 

His  early  work  Included  a  major  role  in 
the  installation  and  operation  of  the  com- 
munications system  for  the  first  Byrd  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  He  utilized  this  unique 
occasion  to  make  studies  of  long-range  radio 
propagation. 

Many  of  Berkner's  contributions  to  Iono- 
spheric research  and  related  fields  coincided 
with  his  association  with  the  Department  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington.  One  of  his  first  ac- 
complishments was  the  de8lg:n  and  construc- 
tion of  the  first  sweep  frequency  ionospheric 
sounder.  This  provided  a  major  tool  for  his 
own  subsequent  research  investigations  as 
well  as  those  of  bis  colleagues. 

His  early  investigations  lead  him  to  dis- 
coveries of  the  P,  and  P,  layer  separation,  the 
elucidation  of  DeUlnger  fade-outs,  the  spec- 
ification of  ionization  density  with  sunspot 
variation,  and  the  Inter-relationshlp  between 
ion  density  and  geomagnetic  variations,  in- 
cluding the  phenomena  of  ion  layer  disap- 
pearance during  Intense  geomagnetic  activ- 
ity (storms). 

During  his  tour  of  active  duty  with  the 
Navy  In  World  War  H,  he  is  credited  with  a 
large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  naval  airborne  radar,  communication,  and 
identification  equipment.  He  also  introduced 
the  "systems"  aspect  of  dealing  with  elec- 
tronic Installations.  This  became  a  "must"  as 
electronic  devices  In  aircraft  proliferated 
and  became  more  sopAilstlcated.  His  support 
of  research,  his  organizing  skills,  and  his 
abUity  to  expedite  the  engineering  for  pro- 
duction of  innovations  all  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  U.S.  war  effort. 

In  government  Berkner  has  made  Impor- 
tant and  continuing  contributions  to  both 
military  and  civilian  scientific  programs.  As 
first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, he  exerted  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
coordination  of  the  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  three  branches  of  the  armed 
services.  For  the  first  time  each  of  the  three 
services  became  aware  of  what  the  other  was 
doing  in  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  this  knowledge  made  it  possible 
to  eliminate  uimecessary  duplication  and  to 
fill  important  gape.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
become  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  air 
navigation  and  traffic  problem  and,  wider  his 
leadership,  an  important  report  was  issued 
by  the  Board — "Navigation  and  National  Se- 
curity" (March.  1948) .  At  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Forrestal  and  Vannevar 
Bush,  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Board,  he  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  problem  of  evaluating  the  relative  im- 
portance of  weapons  systems  to  national  se- 
curity. The  report  of  this  Committee  led  to 
the  establishment.  In  January  1949,  the 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group,  which 
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Secretary  Forrestal  described  as  "one  of  the 
moet  interesting  and  significant  accompliab- 
ment  in  the  work  of  unification  of  the  mili- 
tary services."  Despite  numerous  depart- 
mental reorgianlzatlons,  weapons  system 
evaliiatlon  has  remained  a  continuing  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cur- 
rently rests  with  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses. 

Berlcner  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
outspoken  advocates  of  the  feasibility  of  dis- 
tant early  warning  at  a  time  when  the  mili- 
tary were  not  convinced  that  the  northern 
approaches  to  the  United  States  could  be  pro- 
tected by  a  radar  network.  Through  his  inti- 
mate association  with  Project  Charles  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  new  breakthroughs  In 
the  field  of  electronics  he  was  convinced  that 
the  North  American  Continent  could  and 
should  be  protected  by  a  chain  of  radar  sta- 
tions stretched  across  the  Arctic  wastes.  In 
a  series  of  public  addresses  and  magazine 
articles  he  consistently  urged  this  position. 

In  company  with  a  number  of  his  distin- 
guished colleaguee,  Berkner  postulated  mak- 
ing use  of  certain  upper  atmospheric 
anonnalous  Ionization  characteristics  to  per- 
mit "scatter"  propagation  of  eleotromc  sig- 
nals. This  has  developed  into  a  very  useful 
and  effective  means  of  communication  where 
normal  systems  are  frequently  inoperative 
due  to  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
ionosphere. 

In  1949  he  was  made  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  military  assistance  program  for 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. Greece  and  Turkey.  Berkner  effec- 
tively headed  a  committee  composed  of  top- 
level  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  which 
set  out  to  prepare  a  plan  and  formulate  ob- 
jectives for  meeting  the  needs  of  our  allies 
for  weapons  and  equipment.  He  played  a 
leading  role  in  successfully  pleading  the 
need  for  such  a  program  befOTe  Congress  st 
a  time  when  foreign  aid  was  a  relatively 
new  concept  and  there  was  little  precedence 
for  the  tjrpe  of  aid  represented  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program. 

FoUowlng  the  completion  of  this  assign- 
ment, he  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  stay  on  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  rela- 
tionships of  science  and  foreign  policy.  Again 
surrounding  himself  with  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts, Berkner  made  an  extensive  six-months 
Study  of  the  many  ramifications  of  science 
In  United  States  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. The  result  was  a  definitive  study.  Sci- 
ence and  Foreign  Relations,  released  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  June  1960.  The  report 
was  described  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
"a  document  of  first-rate  political  and  sci- 
entific Importance."  In  it,  Berkner  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  poet  of 
Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  also  recommended  the  appointment 
of  science  attaches  in  the  principal  capitals 
of  the  world — recommendations  that  have 
since  been  Implemented. 

In  19&1  Berkner  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion composed  of  9  eastern  universities 
which  operates  the  Brookhaven  National  Ob- 
servatory for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
When  Berkner  assumed  the  presidency  he 
gave  the  Corporation  an  identity  of  Its  own, 
establishing  Its  business  offices  in  Manhat- 
tan and  drawing  a  strict  line  between  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  management  of  the 
Laboratory  and  its  scientific  direction,  which 
he  wisely  felt  should  properly  reside  in  the 
director  of  the  laboratory  at  Brookhaven. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Berkner's  appointment 
AUI  had  been  solely  concerned  with  the  op- 
eration of  Broolchaven.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Corporation  turned  to  a  consideration 
of  other  scientific  problems,  including  no- 
tably, radio  astronomy.  Although  this  new 
field  was  discovered  by  an  American  eclen- 
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tlst,  Karl  Jansky,  in  1933,  progress  In  the 
field  had  lagged  In  the  United  States 
through  lack  of  instrumentstion  and  orga- 
nization. At  the  request  of  a  group  of  astron- 
omers, speaking  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  AUI  undertook  an  intensive 
study  of  what  would  be  needed  to  put  radio 
astronomy  on  a  firm  footing  In  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  AUI  was  reviewed  for 
the  Foundation  by  a  special  panel  on  radio 
astronomy.  AUI  recommended  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  approved  and 
supported  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  first  National  Radio  Astronomy  Ob- 
servatory, located  at  Green  Bank,  Weat  Vir- 
ginia. 

Another  significant  project  of  AUI  was  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  problem  of 
civil  defense  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration.  This  was 
known  as  Project  East  River  and  was  headed 
by  Major  General  Otto  L.  Nelson  (Ret.). 
The  study,  which  resulted  in  a  multlvolume 
report,  was  conducted  by  panels  of  experts 
and  constituted  an  exhavistlve  review  of  every 
phase  of  civil  defense — military  and  civilian. 
In  addition  to  having  responsibility  for  the 
general  management  of  the  project.  Berkner 
also  participated  actively  in  the  studies  and 
In  the  preparation  of  the  final  report. 

One  of  Berkner's  outstanding  achievements 
Is  unquestionably  his  relationship  to  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year,  the  largest  co- 
operative International  scientific  activity  ever 
undertaken.  Berkner  is  generally  credited 
with  having  conceived  the  idea  of  the  IGY. 
He  first  put  forth  the  idea  at  an  informal 
gathering  of  scientists  who  met  on  AprU  6, 
1950  In  the  home  of  James  Van  Allen  to  greet 
the  distinguished  British  geophyelclst,  Sidney 
Chapman.  Two  earlier  attempts  had  been 
made  at  worldwide  synoptic  observations  of 
geophysical  data — the  First  Polar  Year  in 
1882,  and,  60  yecurs  later  the  Second  Polar 
Tear  in  1933.  Berkner  proposed  that  the  rapid 
advance  of  modem  technology,  the  availabil- 
ity of  new  instrumentation,  and  the  need  for 
new  and  more  comprehensive  data  made  the 
lime  right  for  a  new  Polar  Year.  The  prop>08al 
was  eagerly  taken  up  by  geophysicists  and 
the  project  became  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year.  It  was  scheduled 
for  an  18-month  period  in  1B57-68,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  period  of  maximum 
sunspot  activity. 

Not  only  did  Berkner  propose  the  IGY  but 
he  worked  tirelessly  for  Its  realization.  He 
was  made  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  appointed  by  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions.  Later,  as  President  of 
ICSU  Berkner  pressed  for  continued  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  science  in  the  newly 
developing  field  of  space,  in  oceanography, 
and  In  Antarctic  research. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Space  Science  Boaird 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  has 
played  an  active  role  in  the  formulation  of 
the  United  States  space  program. 

A  keen  observer  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary scene  as  well  as  scientific  affairs.  Dr. 
Berkner  has  frequently  given  expression  to 
his  views  in  national  periodicals.  In  his  col- 
umn of  January  2,  1958,  Walter  Llppmann 
commented : 

"The  true  nature  of  the  challenge  has  been 
defined  with  brilliant  insight  in  an  article  In 
the  current  'Foreign  Affairs,"  written  by  Lloyd 
V.  Berkner  of  the  President's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  hope  I  am  not  distorting 
Mr.  Berkner's  article  In  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  central  thesis." 

In  1960  Dr.  Berkner  turned  his  talents  in  a 
new  direction.  Responding  to  the  concern 
of  a  group  of  Southwestern  businessmen 
over  the  lack  of  graduate  research  facilities  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States,  he  accepted 
their  invitation  to  organize  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Southwest.  With  head- 
quarters and  facilities  in  Texas,  the  Center 
is  designed  as  a  cooperative  effort  involving 


the  major  universities  In  the  states  compris- 
ing the  Southwest. 

lix.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  very  properly  evaluates  Dr.  Lloyd 
V.  Berkner's  contribution  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Llotd  Viel  Bexkneb 

In  every  generation  there  are  a  few  men 
whose  personal  careers  refiect  with  precision 
the  great  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
country  In  their  lifetime.  Lloyd  Vlel  Berkner 
built  his  first  radio  transmitter  as  a  school- 
boy in  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota,  and  in  1928  he 
Joined  an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole.  Three 
decades  later  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  advocates  of  American  exploration 
in  space. 

In  those  years  American  science  had  be- 
come a  vast  interwoven  fabric  of  academic 
and  Federal  laboratories,  foundations  and 
private  corporations,  civilian  operations  and 
military  operations.  Mr.  Berkner  moved  in 
this  world,  which  he  had  signally  helped  to 
create,  not  only  as  a  scientist  of  distinction 
but  as  an  organizer  and  manager  of  extraor- 
dinary force  and  capacity. 

Mr.  Berkner  was  also  a  notable  educator; 
his  pupils  were  congressional  committees  and 
public  opinion,  and  he  labored  arduously  to 
explain  to  them  the  nature  of  scientific  re- 
search an*  its  requirements.  During  the 
1950's  the  Government  attempted,  for  a  time, 
to  protect  its  scientific  advantages  by  a  blind 
and  excessive  application  of  traditional  mili- 
tary secrecy.  Mr.  Berkner  was  among  the  most 
infiuential  of  the  scientists  who,  eloquently 
and  at  length  successfully,  persuaded  the  Na- 
tion that,  in  the  field  of  science,  secrecy  did 
not  mean  seciulty.  Beyond  clear  and  narrow 
limits,  he  repeatedly  warned,  secrecy  would 
only  damage  American  scientific  advance- 
ment. To  give  further  substance  to  this  be- 
lief, he  pushed  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  despite  an 
otherwise  bleak  atmosphere  In  world  politics. 

His  last  great  undertaking  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Graduate  Research  Center 
of  the  Southwest  In  Dallas :  he  intended  it  to 
offset  the  migration  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  to  the  East  and  West  Coasts.  Although 
he  had  had  the  warning  of  an  earlier  heart 
attack,  he  deliberately  chose  not  to  abandon 
his  strenuous  preoccupations.  He  died  yes- 
terday, in  the  midst  of  tWs  immensely  prom- 
ising new  enterprise. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  CASE  ON  TTTR 
FACTFINDING  MISSION  TO 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
reporting  on  his  study  mission  to  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  The  statement 
is  concise  and  expresses  the  good  judg- 
ment that  we  always  expect  and  receive 
from  the  Senator.  I  know  that  it  will  be 
of  value  and  interest  to  the  Senate  and 
to  all  others  who  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatoe  Cliitord  P.  Case  on 
His  Retukn  F^om  a  3-Week  STmjv  Mission 
TO  Southeast  Asia  as  a  Membeb  or  Senate 
Appeopriations  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committzes 

I  went  to  Viet  Nam,  not  to  probe  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  how  we  got  where  we  are,  but 


to  try  to  nseeis  for  myself  the  situation  as 
It  now  U  and  the  alternatives  that  may  be 
open  to  us. 

I  return  with  a  view  of  the  war  that,  I 
regret  to  say,  can  only  be  described  as  somber. 

The  scope  and  intensity  of  the  conflict  In 
South  Viet  Nam  show  no  sign  of  diminish- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  moet  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  current  military  situation 
appears  to  be  that  aUled  farces — ^American, 
South  Vietnamese,  South  Korean  and  oth- 
ers— are  not  losing  the  war  but  also  are  not 
winning  it,  at  least  as  yet. 

I  regret  to  report  that  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  to  indicate  any  poesibility  of  a 
negotiated  peace  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
short  of  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  abandon 
o\ir  objectives. 

Those  objectives  are  limited:  to  help  pre- 
vent the  forcible  takeover  of  South  Viet  Nam 
by  Communist  forces  waging  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  and  to  assist  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  to  establish  an  independent 
and  viable  nation. 

Whether  or  not  we  should  have  Interceded 
as  we  have  In  order  to  attain  these  objec- 
tives is  not  the  question.  We  did  Intercede, 
and  in  consequence  oiu-  choices  are  now 
limited  and,  as  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan  has  put  it,  "all  are  unsatisfactory." 

Ambassador  Reischauer's  analysis  of  our 
predicament  was.  In  fact,  substantiated  by 
my  talks  with  leaders  and  experienced  news- 
men in  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  PbUlpplnee,  In- 
donesia and  Thailand,  as  weU  as  South  Viet- 
Nam,  and  therefore  bears  quoting: 

"If  we  escalate  the  fighting,  we  run  the 
risk  of  paying  a  much  higher  price,  with 
little  increased  prospect  that  this  will  end 
the  original  guerrUla  war  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

"If  we  withdraw  to  cut  our  Immediate 
costs,  we  are  likely  to  have  to  pay  a  much 
greater  price  in  the  long  run,  since  this  ootUd 
encourage  more  guerrUla  'wars  of  national 
liberation'  and  discourage  those  who  would 
withstand  them. 

"The  least  unsatisfactory  course  would 
seem  to  be  oiu-  present  one  of  limited  war- 
fare to  pacify  South  Viet  Nam.  and  economic 
and  political  development  to  buUd  up  a  gov- 
ernment and  a  society  more  resistant  to  In- 
ternal subversion.  But  thU  wUl  be  at  beet 
a  long,  Blow  and  painful  process." 

The  risks  of  escalation  are  increasingly  ap- 
parent, and  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time,  I 
believe,  to  confine  the  bombing  of  targets  in 
North  Viet  Nam  to  those  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  infiltration  of  men  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Viet  Nam.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  was  glad  to  learn  on  my  return  of  the 
proposal  of  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper 
along  these  lines. 

If ,  as  I  believe,  neither  escalation  nor  with- 
drawal makes  sense,  we  are  left  with  that 
"long.  Blow  and  painful  process"  of  helping 
the  Government  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  bring 
security  and  stabUlty  to  the  countryside  and 
to  win  the  confidence  and  support  of  its 
people. 

Estimates  by  knowledgeable  persons  of  the 
time  and  resources  that  will  be  required  to 
achieve  these  goals  vary  widely.  In  the  light 
of  past  experience,  however.  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  are  In  for  a  long  pull — measured  In 
years — If  we  are  to  see  the  Job  through. 

Over-optlmlsm  and  misleadlngly  cheerful 
reports  of  progress,  of  which  we  have  had 
an  over-sa)undance.  serve  not  only  to  deceive 
the  American  people  but  to  deepen  the 
cynicism  of  the  war- weary  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  to  hamper  the  development 
of  a  viable  political  system  there. 

From  both  military  and  political  points 

of   view,  the  essential — and  still  missing 

Ingredient  of  success  is  security  for  the  vU- 
lages  and  hamlets  in  which  moet  of  the 
people  live.  The  security  that  is  lacking  is 
no  less  psychological  than  physical  in  kind; 
to  provide  security  is,  therefore,  no  lees  a 
political  than  a  mlUtary  challenge.  The  cur- 
rent Revolutionary  Development  program 
has  been  taUored  to  meet  this  dual  task. 
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•nd  It  hM  baen  given  hlgli  priority  by  the 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  Oovemments. 

Beyond  this,  we  can  draw  acme  encourage- 
ment from  the  movement  toward  constitu- 
tional government  tbat  la  now  underway. 
The  election  of  the  C!onstltuent  Assembly 
last  fall,  the  drafting  of  a  constitution  now 
completed,  and  the  Presidential  and  legisla- 
tive elections  to  be  held  this  fall  can  mark 
the  beginnings  of  political  reform  and  re- 
juvenation In  a  society  that  has  never  known 
social  Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  and  must 
not  Ignore  the  extent  to  which  corruption 
permeates  public  and  private  lUe  In  South 
Viet  Nam  and  threatens  to  nullify  all  other 
efforts  to  moblllae  popular  support  for  the 
Oovemment  and  for  the  war  effort.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  make  clear  to  the 
country's  present  leaden  that  a  determined 
and  effective  attack  on  corruption  is  an 
essentlsl  precondition  to  our  continued  sup- 
port, as  indeed  it  Is  to  the  attainment  of  our 
mutual  objectlvea. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  remain  alert 
to  the  dangers  of  pressing  too  far,  too  fast 
for  quick  results  that  may  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  We  are  In  for  a  long,  slow  and 
painful  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,  and  any 
effort  to  nr^iMiM/i  the  American  people  on  this 
score  can  only  have  dlsastroiis  consequences. 

In  the  longer  run,  of  course,  the  Indepen- 
dent nations  of  Asia  must  provide  for  their 
own  collective  security.  While  the  emergence 
of  any  regional  grouping  that  would  con- 
stitute an  Asian  counterweight  to  China  re- 
mains well  over  the  horizon,  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  China's  neighbors 
have  taken  heart  from  our  commitment  to 
hdp  preserve  the  Independence  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 

FORDHAM    PROJECT    TO    COMBAT 
ANTI-SEMmSM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
1967  Issue  of  Fordbam,  the  magazine  of 
Fordham  University,  a  great  Institution 
of  learning  In  New  York  City,  contains 
an  article  entitled,  "Judaism  and  Jus- 
tice." which  describes  a  most  adgnUlcant 
project  of  the  university's  John  xxui 
Center,  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai 
B'lith.  The  aim  of  the  project  Is  to  Imple- 
ment and  foster  within  the  Catholic 
community  at  the  grassroots  level  the 
spirit  of  the  Vatican  n  decree  on  Cath- 
ollc-Jewlsh  relations. 

In  the  brief  period  since  their  first 
appearance,  the  booklets  described  In 
the  article,  published  and  distributed 
under  the  center's  auspices,  have  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  people  of  all 
faiths.  I  believe  that  the  wo^  of  the 
John  3CX1I1  Center  is  a  most  construc- 
tive endeavor  which  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans.  It  is  because  I 
want  to  share  this  article  with  Senators 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JxTDAisv  Atro  Justice 
Six  small,  brightly  colored  pamphlets  en- 
titled "Our  Spiritual  Heritage.  The  Outline 
of  Truth.  The  Anguish  of  A  People,  The  Face 
of  Sin,  To  Talk  Together  and  The  Declara- 
tion on  Non-Christian  Religions"  constitute 
the  external  evidence  of  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant projects  ever  launched  by  any  Cath- 
olic body  In  the  United  States.  They  are  a 
series  produced  by  the  John  XJUll  Center  at 
Fordham  University  and  have  as  their  pur- 
pose the  Instruction  of  Catholics  everywhere 


In  the  United  States,  at  the  grass  roots  level, 
about  the  Vatican's  attitude  towards  antl- 
Semltlsm.  Their  purpose  further  Is  to  destroy 
this  great  bias.  The  pamphlets  beauUfuUy 
Illustrated  cost  only  a  matter  of  a6<  a  set 
(bulk  price),  yet  they  contain  enough  ma- 
terial to  foster  the  spirit  of  Vatican  U  with 
relation  to  the  harmony  that  should  exist 
between  Catholics  and  Jews. 

Each  pamphlet  has  a  specific  purpose. 
"Our  Spiritual  Heritage"  shows  that  the  heri- 
tage of  Christianity  did  not  suddenly  appear 
or  explode  on  earth  but  mther  that  It  came 
to  us  from  the  people  of  Israel.  It  proves  that 
Christianity  does  not  depend  on  temples, 
buildings,  outer  organizations;  that  It  Is  a 
personal  response  of  a  people  In  whom  Qod 
acts  whenever  they  gather  together  In  His 
name.  This  Is  a  heritage  at  the  Synagogue. 

The  booklet  entitled  "The  Declaration  on 
Non-Christian  Religions"  contains  a  nimiber 
of  quotes  from  Vatican  II.  It  says  for  exam- 
ple "Here  the  church  recognized  the  unrea- 
soning. Inflammatory  poison  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  which  Is  anti-Semitism,  a  poison  which 
can  turn  differences  Into  dislikes,  mlsvmder- 
standlng  Into  mistreatment.  The  church  at- 
tacks the  evil  of  anti-Semitism  as  a  thought 
as  well  as  an  8u;t." 

"The  Outline  of  Truth"  describes  what  the 
church  feels  about  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  charge  of  delclde  which  for  nearly  2,000 
years  has  been  a  source  of  so  much  hate, 
bloodshed  and  violence  directed  against  the 
Jewish  people.  This  pcunpblet  further  makes 
clear  what  we  all  should  know:  that  love, 
mercy  and  forgiveness  oonstitute  Christ's 
outline  for  our  lives  and  for  the  world. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  of  "Dialogue." 
That  Is  to  talk  together  In  openness  and 
respect  and  friendship,  and  in  the  pamphlet 
"To  Talk  Together"  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
church  urges  and  offers  dialogue  to  the 
world.  Vatican  Council  II  was  Itself  a  form 
of  the  church's  dialogue  with  the  world  and 
now  the  church  is  in  dialogue  with  other 
churches  and  with   non-Christian  religions. 

"The  Face  of  Sin"  asks  the  readers  to  lis- 
ten to  the  church  as  a  "Mother  and  Teacher." 
These  words  were  used  la  the  John  XXIII 
encyclical.  The  pamphlet  further  makes  it 
absolutely  clear  that  anti-Semitism  must  be 
considered  a  grave  sin,  a  matter  for  con- 
fession. 

And  In  the  last  of  the  six  pamphlets  "The 
Anguish  of  A  People"  the  pamphlet  tells  of 
the  depth  and  extent  of  persecution  suffered 
by  the  Jewish  people  down  through  the  ages. 
It  Is  a  page  that  should  be  Imprinted  upon 
the  hearts  of  every  Christian.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  for  the  first  time  ever  In  a 
covmcll  document  the  term  "Anti-Semitism" 
was  used  and  It  was  used  because  the  church 
recognizes  that  If  the  teachings  were  used 
to  quote  bate  instead  of  love,  pain  instead 
of  Joy,  then  she  must  speak  to  tell  all  men 
everywhere  that  she  stands  In  love,  mercy 
and  Justice. 

Fortunately,  Christianity  has  recognized 
the  grievous  injustice  of  the  painful  and 
shameful  things  we  have  done  against  our 
Jewish  neighbors,  and  In  order  to  give  offi- 
cial sanctions  both  to  the  wrongs  and  to  the 
need  for  redress,  Vatican  Council  n  made 
its  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  on  the 
Jews.  It  said:  "In  our  time  when  day  by  day 
mankind  Is  being  drawn  closer  together  .  .  . 
the  Church  examines  more  carefully  her  re- 
lationship to  non-Christian  religions.  In  her 
task  of  promoting  unity  and  love  among 
men  .  .  .  she  considers  above  all  .  .  .  what 
men  have  in  common,  and  what  draws  them 
to  fellowship."  And  further  on,  Vatican  II 
goes  on  to  say:  "What  happened  in  his  Pas- 
sion cannot  be  charged  against  all  the  Jews, 
without  distinction,  then  alive,  nor  against 
the  Jews  of  today.  Although  the  Church  Is 
the  new  people  of  God.  as  if  this  followed 
from  the  Holy  Scriptiires." 

History  has  shown  us  that  many  years 
can   elapse   before   doctrine   enunciated    by 


the  Vatican  Is  fully  Implemented.  The  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Coimdl  of  Trent  present 
a  good  example.  This  has  been  due  to  dlffl- 
cultles  of  Interpretation  rather  than  imple- 
mentation. On  the  question  of  the  Pontiff's 
and  Vatican  II's  intent  towards  the  Jews 
there  is  no  room  for  mis-lnterpretatlon;  it 
Is  already  clear.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  delay  In  Implementation. 

Spurred  by  this  conviction,  the  John 
XXIII  Center  at  Fordham  University  en- 
listed the  add  and  advice  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Lichten,  Director  of  Intercultural  Affairs  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rltb, 
the  American  Bishops  Committee  for  Ecu- 
menism and  Inter-Rellglous  Affairs  and  the 
Secretariat  for  Catholic-Jewish  Relations, 
launched  a  project  aimed  at  the  inunedlate 
Implementation  of  the  Vatican  H  decree  on 
Jewlsh-Cathollc  relations  In  the  spirit  of  in- 
terreligloiis  harmony. 

Dr.  Lichten  Is  the  initiator  and  pioneer  of 
the  Chrlstlan-Jewlsh  Dialogue  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  Institute  on  the  Person  and 
the  Common  Oood  at  Assmnptlon  College  la 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  was  established  In 
close  cooperation  with  Bishop  John  J. 
Wright,  then  Bishop  at  Worcester.  Since  that 
time.  Dr.  Lichten  has  organized  more  than 
60  Christian-Jewish  conferences  with  a  spe- 
cial accent  on  CathoUc-Jewlsh  cooperation. 
He  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Catholic 
thought  and  activities  all  over  the  world. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  not  only  studied 
the  CathoUc  world,  but  has  established  a 
close  rrlendsUp  with  a  great  number  of 
church  leaders.  His  personal  and  professional 
contacts  In  connection  with  all  the  segments 
of  the  Catholic  community  are  exception- 
ally warm  and  close. 

The  Fordham  project  Is  one  of  the  more 
fascinating  plans  made  In  the  United  States 
today  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  St. 
Peter's  to  the  ordinary  parishioner  making 
his  spiritual  way  to  salvation  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  of  neo-lnteUectuallsm. 

When  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  series  of 
pamphlets  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  Fr.  Edward  H.  Flannery,  formerly 
an  editor  of  a  CathoUc  paper  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  Providence  Visitor,  was  selected  as 
editor.  His  book.  The  Anguish  of  the  Jews,  Is 
already  recognized  as  a  valuable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject.  The  need  to  pre- 
pare the  material  for  consumption  at  the 
grass  roots  level  was  a  special  problem,  since 
the  real  need  was  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
destroy  anti-Semitism  among  the  less  in- 
formed. Unhappily,  as  any  historian  knows, 
the  three  great  biases  In  the  world,  the  bias 
against  colored  people,  the  bias  against 
Catholicism,  and  the  bias  against  Jews,  are 
sustained  and  nurtured  on  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  their  study  of  the  ways  and  means  to 
really  reach  the  man-ln-the-parlsh,  the  com- 
mittees sought  the  aid  of  John  Messmann, 
who  Is  the  Episcopalian  president  of  an 
organization  known  as  Eric  Jon  Associates. 
This  group  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
past  as  specialists  In  taking  complex  subjects 
and  making  them  palatable  for  the  average 
man.  Their  specialized  experience  included 
the  promulgation  of  material  on  vocations, 
the  liturgy,  and  various  other  religious  proj- 
ects. In  fact,  the  pamphlet  idea  originated  in 
a  discussion  In  Father  Flannery's  office  In 
Rhode  Island. 

The  John  XXIXX  organization  at  Fordham 
is  well  fitted  to  sponsor  the  whole  project. 
For  some  timet  It  has  been  working  on  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Catholic  Churches.  It  fully  understands  the 
problems  of  eradicating  age-old  bias  and 
realizes  only  too  well  the  need  for  further 
harmony  and  understanding  among  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  and  Jews. 

The  fact  that  Fordham  University  is  situ- 
ated in  New  Tork  is  another  important  ele- 
ment In  the  John  XXIII  project.  As  Father 
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Feodor  Wllcock,  8.J.,  superior  of  the  Center, 
says:  "New  Tork  City  is  the  core  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  In  the  world."  The  Uni- 
versity has  made  public  Its  dedication  to  the 
*  interests  of  the  city;  this  gives  point  to  the 
location  for  the  new  venture;  any  project 
that  will  draw  the  University  closer  to  the 
city  is  important.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  present  project  Is  limited  to  the  Metrop- 
olis. Already  numerous  archbishops  and 
bishops  throughout  the  country  have  agreed 
to  distribute  the  pamphlets  throughout  their 
dioceses.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  more 
will  follow  suit. 

The  John  XXIII  Center  Is  also  particularly 
well  equipped  for  its  task  because  its  staff  of 
priests  have  had  considerable  international 
experience,  realize  more  fully  than  most 
clerics  the  close  relationship  between  the 
Hebraic  and  Catholic  liturgy.  They  are  totally 
dedicated  to  their  work.  In  their  effort  to 
unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Catholic 
churches  they  are  deeply  Involved  in  a  study 
of  the  liturgical  and  theological  group  differ- 
ences. This  Is  important  in  an  ecumenlstlc 
age  when  the  practice  of  religious  tolerance 
and  understanding  could  lead  to  an  unbiased 
approach  to  external  religion. 

The  present  staff  of  the  John  xxm  Cen- 
ter is  comprised  of  eleven  Jesuit  Fathers  and 
one  diocesan  priest,  all  of  whom  have  had 
many  years  of  study  and  educational  experi- 
ence In  Europe.  Their  varied  personal  back- 
grounds and  special  training  contribute  to 
a  variety  of  valuable  projects  that  the  Center 
has  been  continually  involved  in  throughout 
its  fifteen  years  of  existence.  To  complement 
the  already  existing  staff,  three  young  Amer- 
ican priests  are  now  engaged  in  European 
study  for  doctorates  in  the  fields  of  Oriental 
Liturgies,  patrlstlcs  and  Byzantine  History. 
One  doctor  recently  returned  to  begin  teach- 
ing Oriental  theology  and  Eastern  Christian 
Spirituality.  Other  doctors  In  Byzantine  and 
Slavic  history,  art,  literature,  spirituality, 
theology,  languages  and  patristic  studies  are 
drawn  from  the  Pontifical  Oriental  Institute 
In  Rome  to  assist  the  staff  of  the  Center  when 
needed. 

The  Fordham  project,  in  short.  Is  dedicated 
to  the  Increase  of  both  understanding  and 
love  between  our  two  major  faiths  and  among 
Christians  and  Jews  from  all  walks  of  life — 
for  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  man-ln-the- 
parlsh.  Its  down-to-earth  approach  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  "Outline  of  Truth":  "Vatican 
Council  n  has  set  forth  the  true  outline  of 
Jewish-Christian  relations  for  all  to  see.  The 
scriptures,  the  Gospels,  Christ's  own  words 
tell  us  the  truth  about  His  death,  the  truth 
which  some  men  could  not,  some  did  not  and 
some  would  not  see  clearly.  The  Church  has 
not  given  this  to  you  as  a  history  lesson.  It 
U  given  you  for  today,  so  that  here  and  now, 
In  your  every  dally  action,  you  may  sweep 
aside  old  wrongs  and  mistrust,  worn  half- 
truths  and  misconceptions.  It  is  given  you 
so  that  you  may  see  more  clearly  your  Jewish 
neighbors — and  yourself." 

All  orders  ror  bulk  sales  of  the  booklet 
should  be  sent  to  the  John  XXm  Center. 


DALLAS  WAGES  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  success  after  success  is  be- 
ing recorded  in  the  city's  antlpoverty 
program. 

On  March  26  and  again  on  April  9, 
1967,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  published 
articles  survesring  the  work  of  two  very 
effective  programs  in  the  city's  war  on 
poverty,  the  Upward  Bound  and  Neigh- 
borhood Organization  programs.  These 
articles  were  ably  written  by  Dennis 
Hoover,  News  staff  writer. 

Executive  Director  Allan  L.  Maley,  of 


the  Dallas  County  Community  Action 
Committee,  pointed  out  a  major  reason 
for  the  success  of  Neighborhood  Orga- 
nization: 

If  you  believe  in  the  concept  of  allowing 
the  people  to  frame  programs  to  satisfy  what 
they  consider  their  needs  are,  then  you  have 
to  involve  them. 

In  Dallas,  the  i>eople  are  very  much 
involved. 

One  great  step  forward  noted  as  a  re- 
sult of  organizing  communities  was  "a 
new  willingness  by  witnesses  to  crimes  to 
sign  complaints  for  police,  even  at  risk 
of  being  beaten,  stabbed,  or  shot  by  the 
lawless  element."  In  Dallas,  the  poverty 
program  has  proved  to  be,  as  many 
hoped,  a  real  and  effective  weapon 
against  crime. 

Of  Upward  Bound,  which  seeks  to  keep 
youths  from  dropping  out  of  high  school. 
It  was  noted  that — 

The  crucial  change  ...  Is  that  the  students 
are  beginning  to  realize  they  can  succeed  if 
they  try.  Their  sagging  self-images  are  being 
repaired;  a  lifetime  of  defeat  is  becoming  un- 
thinkable. 

"These  kids  have  had  no  one  to  inspire 
them  and  fire  them  with  ambition,"  said  Miss 
Helen  Butler,  a  speech  teacher  at  Washing- 
ton (High  School)  who  worked  with  the 
group  in  the  summer  program. 

In  Dallas,  and  throughout  Texas,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  brought  new  hope, 
and  new  ways  of  realizing  those  hopes,  to 
the  poverty  stricken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Itlar.  26 

1967] 

Upward  Boond  OrvERS  Chance  ros  MATtTarrr, 

Ptrxposx 

(By  Dennis  Hoover) 

Some  teenagers  need  an  exceptionally 
lucky  break  to  get  a  foothold  on  life's  ladder. 
Before  "It"  happened  to  them  the  outlooks 
of  65  Dallas  high  school  pupils  were,  for  the 
most  part,  not  very  bright. 

Teachers  knew  the  boys  and  girls  had  good 
minds.  But  the  minds  weren't  fully  "turned 
on."  Poverty,  with  Its  cultural  and  educa- 
tional deprivations,  was  dulling  the  youths' 
hopes  and  potential  for  learning  beyond  high 
school  that  would  enable  them  to  "be  some- 
body." 

Then  "it"  came — their  big  chance,  caUed 
Project  Upward  Bound. 

For  eight  weeks  last  summer  the  65  pupils 
who  had  just  finished  their  sophomore  year 
in  high  school  lived  on  the  campus  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University.  There,  under  crea- 
tive teachers,  counselors  and  tutors  they 
underwent  an  intensive  program  of  academic 
Instruction  and  of  cultural  and  social  ex- 
periences that  altered  their  lives  forever. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  pre-college  program  for 
able  but  disadvantaged  secondary  students, 
a  front  of  the  national  War  on  Poverty  that 
seeks  to  save  brains  and  ability  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  society. 

Changes  in  the  youngsters  when  they  re- 
turned to  regular  high  school  classes  last 
fall  were  "truly  amazing,"  recalled  Mrs.  Ruby 
N.  Herd,  guidance  counselor  at  Crozier  Tech, 
which  is  contributing  26  students  to  the 
project. 

"They  just  came  back  In  bouncing."  she 
said.  "Many  who  had  been  taking  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  graduation  switched 
to  college  preparatory. 

"Their  academic  grades  Improved,  but 
their  personaUtles  even  more  so.  Tou  can 


pick  the  Upward  Bound  students  out  of  a 
crowd  of  their  classmates.  They're  the  onas 
with  the  most  poise,  maturity  and  piu-pose." 
similar  appraisals  of  Upward  Boimd's 
success  come  from  other  high  school  coim- 
selors  and  from  Dr.  Glen  C.  Bosklns,  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  SJil.U.  who  directs  the 
project. 

The  65  pupils  attend  high  schools  In  low- 
Income  areas:  Croder  Tech.  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Madison  and  Pinkston.  They  wUl  re- 
main In  Upward  Bound  until  they  graduate, 
a  total  of  two  years. 

On  Saturdays  during  the  regular  school 
term  they  return  to  SJC.U.  for  follow-up 
programs.  Next  summer  they  wlU  spend  an- 
other eight  weeks  in  residence  at  SJC.U., 
and  In  the  faU  reeume  Saturday  Instruction 
and  mlnd-awaklng  experiences  to  keep  them 
"upward  bound." 

A  le-year-old  Negro  girl  enroUee  echoed 
the  bubbling  esprit  de  corps  of  the  whole 
Upward  Bound  group,  saying:  "It  Is  helping 
me  to  become  a  better  person.  I  feel  real 
big  about  It,  real  special." 

The  battery  of  educators  working  with  the 
8.M.U.  project  Includes  nine  teachers  and 
teacher  assistants,  supported  by  graduate  and 
undergraduate  tutor-counselors.  Pour  ol  the 
teachers  are  from  the  Dallas  school  system, 
five  from  the  umverslty. 

First  aim  of  the  project  is  to  help  the 
youngsters  do  well  In  high  school  and  not 
drop  out.  Then  It  is  hoped  they  will  go  on 
to  some  sort  of  poat-hlgh  school  education. 

Dr.  Hoeklns  said  it  seemed  Uke  a  formid- 
able task  at  the  outset. 

Despite  having  good  brains,  90  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  had  been  making  only  fair  or  poor 
grades  in  school.  The  group's  average  read- 
ing level  at  the  start  of  the  sununer  term 
was  just  below  seventh  grade.  Vocabularies 
tended  to  be  stunted,  diction  unacceptable. 

About  66  per  cent  of  the  group  Is  Negro, 
29  per  cent  Latin  American,  13  per  cent 
Anglo  and  2  per  cent  Indian.  Their  famlUes. 
averaging  six  members  In  size,  have  average 
annual  Incomes  of  $3,000.  Some  are  on  re- 
lief; many  live  In  public  housing  projects. 

Almost  half  the  Upward  Bound  students 
come  from  broken  homes,  moat  of  them 
headed  by  a  mother. 

Dr.  Hoeklns  said  each  of  the  pupils  had 
problems  growing  out  of  his  family  situa- 
tion that  threatened  to  cripple  and  thwart 
his  learning.  The  youths  tended  to  feel  In- 
secure. Some  were  shy  or  withdrawn.  Some 
were  under  parental  pressure  to  quit  school 
and  take  a  Job. 

Counseling  parents  on  the  value  of  edu- 
cation has  been  a  major  aspect  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  enroUees  come  from  high  schools 
where  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  grad- 
uates seek  further  education. 

"The  one  thing  shared  by  many  if  not 
most  of  our  students  was  a  low  level  of 
aspiration,"  said  Dr.  Hoeklns. 

Enrollees  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
nominations  by  high  school  teachers  and 
counselors  and  Dr.  Hosklns'  interviews  with 
each  student  and  family.  Those  choeen,  in 
addition  to  being  of  low-Income  families, 
were  Judged  to  have  talents  that  should 
not  be  wasted — abilities  that  If  stimulated 
would  blossom  Into  ambition  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Intuitive  feelings  had  to  be  relied  on  to 
a  large  extent. 

"We  went  through  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  when  deciding  who  ahould  go  and 
who  should  not,"  related  a  high  school 
counselor. 

About  1,400  other  pupils  In  the  sophomore 
class  of  the  Dallas  schools  met  Upward 
Bound's  Income  criterion. 

Fate  is  Indeed  partial. 

After  one  sununer  session  and  14  Satur- 
days of  working  with  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dents, here  Is  Dr.   Bosklns'  prediction  for 
them: 
Half  will  enter  trttdltional  college  programs. 
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The  other  half  wUl  enter  vocatl<»ua  or 
taoHnleal  prosrams. 

Tbat  will  be  quite  an  aceompllahment. 

"Tba  great  majority  of  tbeae  klda  were 
loaara,"  aald  the  director.  "Without  the  help 
of  Upwanl  Bound  not  more  than  eight  of 
them  would  have  aeen  the  Inside  of  a  poet- 
high  school  Institution." 

How  la  the  miracle  of  turning  underacblev- 
an  Into  promising  students  being  accom- 
plished? 

l^M  prescription  Is  advanced  and  complex. 

One  Ingredient  Is  a  new  environment:  sud- 
denly the  underprivileged  youths  fotmd 
themselves  living  In  alr-oondltloned  dormi- 
tories on  a  beautiful  university  campus,  with 
a  $10-a-week  spending  allowance. 

This  alone  transmitted  vital  messages  to 
the  youths — that  somebody  cares  about 
them,  that  they  are  important  people,  worthy 
ot  mingling  with  the  regular  students  of  a 
maJiH:  university. 

"Deprived  youngsters,"  noted  Dr.  Hosklns, 
"tend  to  have  deep  doubts  about  their  self- 
worth." 

From  8  ajn.  until  noon,  Monday  through 
nnday,  the  Upward  Bound  group  attended 
claisea  In  the  Student  Union.  Instruction  was 
geared  to  meet  their  spedal  needs  in  reading 
and  literattire,  dlscoxirae  and  composition, 
social  studies  and  science-mathunatlcs. 

Classes  were  small,  allowing  close  student- 
teachn-  relatlonshlpe.  The  teachers  were  per- 
suasive, patient  and  challenging  types  who 
dared  try  new  instructional  approaches  and 
unusual  course  materials  In  efforts  to  crash 
through  apathy. 

The  literature  course  plan,  for  example, 
contained  this  sentence:  "It  Is  intended  that 
the  resemblance  between  this  course  and  a 
typical  literature  course  will  approximate 
B«ro." 

"We  were  trying  to  motivate  them,  to  create 
In  them  a  dealre  to  learn  that  matches  their 
abilities,  and  to  back  this  up  with  solid 
knowledge,"  said  Dr.  Hoskins. 

After  lunch  at  the  campus  cafeteria  every 
day  came  an  hour's  free  reading  in  the  uni- 
versity libraries,  then  workshop  In  which  the 
students  explored  types  of  dancing  and 
music,  art  forms,  drama,  creative  writing  and 
the  art  of  conversation. 

Some  afternoons  there  were  field  tripe — to 
county  and  city  government  centers,  sclen- 
tlflc  research  laboratories,  art  galleries,  mu- 
seiuns  and  industries.  Once  the  students 
went  to  Fort  Worth  to  hear  an  address  by 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  field  tripe  related  to  the  social  studies 
and  the  science-mathematics  courses.  The 
varied  exposures  also  broadened  vistas,  stirred 
ambitions  and  gave  the  students  ideas  to 
write  about  in  composition. 

Learning  and  development  continued  at 
nightly  "bull"  sessions  in  the  dormitories, 
where  the  counselor-tutors  lived  with  the 
students. 

Also  in  the  mix  of  academic,  cultural  and 
social  experiences  were  workouts  in  a  special 
reading  laboratory,  a  night  at  the  summer 
musical  "West  Side  Story,"  swims  in  the 
tmlverslty  pool  and  close  association  wltb 
members  of  different  races. 

The  enroUees  wrote  and  published  their 
own  weekly  newspaper,  took  part  in  debates, 
heard  guest  speakers  representing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  interests,  and  had  self-govern- 
ment in  their  dorms. 

Saturdays  were  devoted  to  outings  at  lakes 
and  other  leisure  activities.  Sundays  were 
ftee  time  for  church  and  visiting  families. 

Touttu  in  the  lower  Bocloeconomlc  group 
tend  to  regard  the  agents  of  government 
with  suspicion  and  fear.  These  feelings  were 
allayed  during  the  coxirse  In  social  studies, 
which  brought  the  youths  face-to-face  with 
City  managers,  police  officials.  Judges  and 
other  government  figures. 

"It  WBsnt  long  until  the  students  began 
to  speak  with  concern  about  the  multiple 


problems  of  cities  and  their  government," 
Dr.  Hosklns  recalled. 

Out  of  the  busy  and  exciting  eight  weeks 
came  many  other  res\ilta.  Speech  and  writing 
Improved.  The  average  reading  level  rose  to 
eighth  grade,  fifth  month,  with  one  student 
reading  at  freshman  college  level. 

"One  boy  had  an  I.Q.  of  about  130  and  a 
desire  to  continue  his  education  to  the  Ph.  D. 
level  in  mathematics,"  Dr.  Hosklns  related. 
"However,  his  family's  anniial  Income  was 
less  than  $2,000  and  he  had  been  advised  to 
substitute  vocational  courses  for  one  year  of 
high  school  English  and  two  years  of  science. 

"This  would  penalize  him  severely.  The 
staff  discussed  with  him  the  opportunities 
for  scholarships,  work-study  and  other  finan- 
cial aids.  He  later  revised  his  class  schedule 
to  Include  as  many  solid  subjects  as  possible." 

Since  the  summer  program  68  of  the  Up- 
ward Bound  students,  on  an  average,  have 
reported  for  Saturday  work  on  the  S.M.U. 
campus. 

"It  takes  guts  to  give  up  your  Saturdays 
In  order  to  undertake  additional  study."  Dr. 
Hosklns  noted.  "These  kids  are  doing  it.  and 
doing  it  enthusiastically." 

To  pay  their  bus  fare,  buy  limchee  and 
partially  compensate  them  for  money  they 
might  earn  at  Saturday  jobs,  the  enrollees 
receive  a  $3.75  weekly  allowance  during  the 
school  year. 

The  Saturday  program,  in  general  design, 
continues  that  of  the  summer.  Mornings  are 
devoted  to  academic  classes,  aided  by  spe- 
cialists In  counseling,  speech,  reading,  music 
and  other  areas.  Instruction  remains  any- 
thing but  the  usual  teitbook,  lecture-and- 
listen  approach. 

For  Instance,  classes  studied  the  "Ooals  for 
Dallas"  essays,  which  discuss  some  of  the 
conununitly's  problems.  Instructors  believed 
analysis  of  the  essays  would  help  teach 
composition,  language,  logic,  reading  and 
listening. 

The  students  were  visibly  awed  one  morn- 
ing when  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  popped  In  as 
a  guest  speaker.  His  Sonor  reminded  the 
group  of  hia  own  very  bumble  beginnings. 
When  he  said  goodbye  to  riish  to  another 
meeting  the  students  gave  him  a  standing 
ovation. 

Saturday  afternoon,  the  students  pursue 
such  activities  as  art,  dance,  music,  journal- 
ism, debate,  swimming,  tennis  and  bowling. 
One  memorable  evening  the  enrollees  were 
guests  of  S2d.V.  students  at  the  State  Fair 
of  Texas. 

Project  staff  members  work  closely  with 
principals,  counselors  and  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  in  trying  to  solve  the  enrollees' 
problems  of  learning,  emotional  health  and 
future  plans.  There's  general  agreement  the 
Upward  Bound  kids  have  come  a  long  way. 

High  school  counselors  report  greater  mo- 
tivation; changes  in  goals,  with  many  stu- 
dents turning  to  college-preparatory  courses; 
greater  participation  In  classwork,  and  more 
personal  refinement  in  speech  and  general 
appearance. 

Despite  electing  harder  courses,  most 
grades  are  above  those  earned  the  previous 
year. 

"More  important,"  said  Mrs.  Mabel  Chand- 
ler, a  counselor  at  Washington,  "these  kids 
care  about  themselves  and  their  future.  They 
feel  'I'm  Somebody.' " 

Before  Upward  Bound,  said  Mrs.  Chandler, 
it  appeared  only  three  of  the  pupils  would 
go  to  college.  Now  she  believes  almost  all 
will  seek  at  least  some  kind  of  education 
beyond  high  school  "and  do  well  in  later 
life." 

Mrs.  Betty  Wehrle.  pupil  personnel  coun- 
selor at  Crozler  Tech.  made  this  report: 
"There  has  been  a  vast  Improvement  in  the 
Upward  Bound  students'  general  attitudes. 
They  are  very  enthusiastic  and  Involved  In 
their  Bchoolwork.  In  every  respect,  scholas- 
tlcally,  attendance-wise  and  with  regard  to 


discipline,  these  students  have  shown  marked 
Improvement." 

The  most  powerful  element  of  the  pre- 
scription at  S2LV.  may  be  as  simple  as  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time  by  a  senaltive 
teacher;  an  exposure  to  a  new  experience 
or  finding  a  particular  book. 

The  crucial  change,  say  observers,  is  that 
the  students  are  beginning  to  realize  they 
can  succeed  if  they  try.  Their  sagging  self- 
images  are  being  repaired;  a  Ufetime  of  de- 
feat is  becoming  unthinkable. 

"These  kids  have  had  no  one  to  inspire 
them  and  fire  them  with  ambition."  said  Miss 
Helen  Butler,  a  speech  teacher  at  Washing- 
ton who  worked  with  the  group  In  the  Bum- 
mer program. 

"Many  of  them  really  are  college  material 
and  they  hadn't  given  college  a  second 
thought  until  Upward  Bound  came  along." 

The  Dallas  project  will  cost  almost  1200,000 
over  the  two-years — $160,000  of  it  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  re- 
mainder supplied  by  8.M.U.  and  the  Hogg 
Foundation.  That  averages  about  $3,077  per 
student. 

"If  only  a  few  of  the  students  complete 
college,  the  taxes  they  pay  on  their  largw 
Incomes  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  whole 
program,"  said  Dr.  Hosklns.  "Those  who  take 
post-high  school  technical  and  vocational 
training  will  also  boost  their  earning  caoacl- 
tles." 

Dr.  Hosklns  said  he  prefers,  however,  to 
think  of  the  program  in  terms  of  preserving 
human  values. 

S.M.U.  has  been  a  delegate  agency  of  the 
local  War  on  Poverty  (Dallas  County  Com- 
munity Action  Committee)  in  carrying  out 
the  program.  Next  year  the  university  will 
operate  Upward  Bound  as  a  prime  contractor 
directly  under  the  VS.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Across  the  nation,  220  other  Upward  Bound 
projects  for  about  20,000  students  are  in 
progress  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Dr.  Hosklns  and  others  say  it's  a  tragedy 
that  only  a  relative  few  of  the  "less  chance" 
youngsters  who  need  Upward  Bound's  re- 
direction can  find  berths  in  the  program. 

But  Upward  Bound  is  calculated  to  have 
many  "ripple  effects"  beyond  switching  on 
the  potentials  of  its  enrollees : 

— Teachers  in  the  program  are  inventing 
media  and  methods  for  educating  children 
from  deprived  backgrounds  that  will  blaze 
new  trails  in  the  public  schools.  "I  will  never 
return  to  the  rote,  stereotyped  method  of 
teaching  again,"  vowed  one  Upward  bound 
instructor. 

— Many  of  the  tutors  in  these  programs 
have  decided  that  they  want  to  teach,  and 
probably  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Dr.  Hosklns 
said. 

— Upward  Bound  enrollees  are  envied  by 
many  of  their  classmates.  "Being  in  the  pro- 
gram has  given  me  status,"  commented  one 
girl.  Her  improving  grades  and  personality 
may  spur  her  friends  to  strive  harder. 

— It  Isn't  unusual  for  an  eager  Upward 
Bound  student  to  encourage  his  parents  to 
enroll  in  adult  literacy  classes. 

— Some  ex-Upward  Bound  students  may 
become  leaders  for  community  advances  that 
will  help  rescue  untold  numbers  of  children 
from  educational  failure. 

After  the  next  summer  session,  the  65  Dal- 
las youths  will  be  offered  two-week  jobs  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  to  enable 
them  to  save  the  (100  or  so  they  needed  to 
buy  school  clothes  and  supplies  for  their 
senior  year. 

When  the  students  conclude  the  program 
in  May,  1968,  they  will  step  onto  another 
"bridge"  leading  to  college  in  the  fall.  For 
some,  the  bridge  will  be  enrollment  in 
S.M.U.'s  regular  summer  term.  For  others  it 
will  be  placement  in  summer  jobs,  maybe  on 
the  S.M.U.  campus,  to  keep  them  heading 
toward  advanced  education. 
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"We  are  conunitted  to  enable  each  youth 
to  appraise  his  potential  realistically,"  aald 
Dr.  Hosklns.  "We  are  also  committed  to  assist 
him  in  getting  the  financial  aid  he  needs  to 
get  into  the  poet-secondary  program  of  his 
choice. 

"These  students  have  become  our  concern 
and  our  pride,  their  progress  has  been  re- 
warding; their  futures  are  our  reBponsiblU- 
ties." 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  23, 

1967] 

RECstrrrxD  Fbom  Povkbtt — HoMxuAKUfO 

CowsxLoma  Doing  Wxu, 

(By  Ruth  Eyre) 

For  the  first  time  last  year,  a  struggling 
Dallas  mother  was  able  to  buy  each  of  her 
seven  children  food  and  a  whole  apple  and 
orange  for  Christmas. 

The  year  before,  the  children  had  to  share 
four  apples  and  four  oranges  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

The  reason  the  woman  could  buy  food  for 
her  family  last  Chrlstmaa  was  because  of  a 
|1.75-an-hour  job  as  a  homemaker  for  the 
local  War  on  Poverty  Homemaker  Services. 

In  the  past  she  worked  for  $20  a  week 
cooking  8  to  10  hours  a  day  for  85  children 
In  a  nursery.  Half  her  salary  went  to  pay  the 
rent. 

Today  she  is  one  of  107  homemakers  from 
Dallas  poverty  areas  trained  to  teach  people 
in  the  city's  blighted  areas  how  to  work  out  a 
budget,  make  balanced  meals  and  use  gov- 
ernment surplus  foods  such  as  powdered 
milk. 

All  the  homemakers  were  making  less  than 
11.75  an  hour  when  they  were  hired.  Some 
u  little  as  $20  a  week. 

The  Homemaker  Service  aaked  only  that 
the  Homemakers  be  literate  and  meet  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  poverty  qualifica- 
tions. There  were  no  educational  require- 
ments— in  fact  12  of  the  women  had  college 
degrees — and  no  age  limit. 

Fifteen  of  the  women  hired  were  able  to 
move  their  families  out  of  welfare  housing 
projects  and  more  than  20  were  able  to  get 
off  welfare  and  old  age  assistance  rolls. 

Nine  homemakers  went  back  to  school 
taking  college  courses  at  night.  Eight  of  their 
children  were  able  to  enroll  in  college  because 
of  the  added  income.  Another  mother  was 
able  to  keep  her  daughter  from  dropping  out 
of  college. 

Before  the  project  was  started  last  Sep- 
tember its  critics  said  it  would  never  work 
according  to  Mrs.  Ulllan  WilUams,  director 
of  Dallas  Homemaker  Services. 

"They  told  us  we  would  never  find  enough 
women  to  fill  the  poeitlons  and  that  even 
if  we  did  they  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
people  who  would  stay  long." 

She  received  700  applications. 

So  far  only  one  has  quit  and  she  did  so 
to  take  a  better  Job  with  the  encouragement 
of  Mrs.  Williams. 

"We  also  had  one  trainee  leave  after  a 
few  days  of  training.  She  had  been  working 
for  a  department  store  doing  technical  alter- 
ations for  $1  an  hour,"  Mrs.  Williams  said. 
"When  they  realized  what  a  valuable  em- 
ploye they  had  lost,  they  hired  her  back  at 
•1.75  an  hour." 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  of  home- 
makers  leaving. 

The  homemakers  teach  hygiene,  child 
growth  and  development,  nutrition  and  care 
of  the  sick  to  people  living  In  the  areas 
where  they  themselves  live. 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  9,  1967] 
Poverty  Victims  Glimpse  Wat  Oot  or  Mis- 
ery— New  Hopx  Stirs  in  Ugly   Areas  of 

CotJNTT 

(By  Dennis  Hoover) 
Lumps  in  the  throat  and  the  blur  of  tears 
came  to  a  class  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity   students    when    they    toured    West 
Dallas  recently. 


The  sight  of  lean,  ragged  children  and  pov- 
erty-glutted homes  saddens  even  ezi>erlenced 
social  workers. 

"When  the  students'  chartered  bus  pulled 
away  from  the  area  there  was  hardly  a  dry 
eye  on  it,"  recalled  Randolph  R.  RatUff,  a 
field  commander  of  the  local  War  on  Poverty. 

One  scene  may  live  long  in  the  students' 
memories — that  of  a  man  scraping  a  freshly 
killed  hog  he  had  strung  up  to  a  tree  in  his 
front  yard.  The  hog,  Ratllff  remembers,  was 
silhouetted  against  the  beautlftU  skyline  of 
Dallas. 

The  pathos  of  poverty  may  blemish  the 
land  of  plenty  for  years.  But  today  new  hope 
Is  stirring  In  the  ugly  areas  of  Dallas 
County. 

Thanks  largely  to  a  front  of  the  local  War 
on  Poverty  called  Neighborhood  Organiza- 
tion, which  Ratllff  directs,  hundreds  of  pov- 
erty victims  are  glimpsing  a  way  out  of  their 
misery. 

The  way  is  through  self-help,  by  the  poor 
banding  together  in  neighborhood  councils 
to  discuss  their  mutual  problems,  then  press- 
ing en  masse  for  the  means  of  Improving 
themselves  and  their  communitlee. 

That  is  the  system  used  by  neighborhood 
Improvement  leagues  and  other  organizations 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

The  poor  of  Dallas  County,  once  Inarticu- 
late, fearful  and  politically  unknowing,  are 
learning  to  work  the  system. 

They  are  bringing  change. 

Nudged  by  Ratllff  and  a  oorps  of  neighbor- 
hood workers  and  aides,  low-income  area 
residents  have  organized  53  neighborhood 
councils  over  Dallas  County  in  recent  months. 
The  groups  go  by  such  names  as  South  Cen- 
tral Action  Organization,  and  Latino  Progreso 
Para  West  Dallas  (Latin  Progress  for  West 
Dallas). 

Often  racially  mixed,  the  councils  meet 
weekly  or  twice  a  month  to  talk,  hear  re- 
ports of  their  committees,  and  form  plans  of 
action. 

The  results  in  some  neighborhoods,  said 
Ratllff,  have  been  fantastic. 

By  petitioning  local  government  officials 
and  sending  delegations  to  approach  them 
personally,  councils  here  and  there  have  se- 
cured regular  garbage  pickup  service,  more 
police  protection,  street  lights  and  stop  signs. 

With  new-found  pride,  the  councils  have 
sponsored  cleanup  campaigns  to  rid  many 
streets,  alleys  and  vacant  lots  of  debris  that 
had  been  stacking  up  for  years.  They  have 
launched  typing  classes  to  give  their  young 
people  a  job  skill;  organized  consumer  edu- 
cation forums  to  learn  how  to  stretch  their 
dollars;  created  sewing  circles  that  produce 
low-coet  school  clothing,  and  established 
clubs  to  occupy  teen-agers  usefully.  The 
teen-agers  are  forming  basketball  and  base- 
ball teams,  organizing  to  provide  baby-sitting 
service  and  tutoring  for  younger  children. 

"You  don't  know  what  such  accomplish- 
ments do  for  the  people's  self-confidence," 
said  RatUff,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  pro- 
gram 

With  a  determination  new  to  them,  the 
poor  in  their  councils  are  shooting  for  big- 
ger gains:  city  water  and  sewage  service, 
street  paving.  Improved  transit  service,  mul- 
ti-piu-pose  community  centers,  park  play- 
ground equipment  and  swlnamlng  pools,  and 
day  care  centers  where  working  mothers  may 
park  their  children  and  invalid  old  folks. 

The  Councils  are  meeting  with  police  and 
juvenile  authorities  to  offer  their  help  in 
combating  such  problems  as  glue-sniffing; 
contacting  poverty-area  grocers  to  protest 
low-quality  produce  sold  at  standard  prices; 
meeting  with  school  principals  and  visiting 
teachers  to  question  such  practices  as  send- 
ing children  home  without  their  parents' 
knowledge;  attending  P-TA  meetings  to  make 
their  influence  felt,  and  asking  industries  to 
help  solve  flood  drainage  problems. 

The  local  War  on  Poverty  is  co-ordinated 
by  the  Dallas  Coimty  Community  Action 
Committee  (DOC AC).  It  embraces  a  variety 


Of  programs,  ranging  from  homemaker  and 
legal  services  to  remedial  education  at  Bishop 
College  and  buying  school  suppUes  for  Dallas 
school  children  in  deprived  areas. 

But  Neighborhood  Organization  is  the 
heart  of  the  whole  anti-poverty  effort,  says 
Allan  L.  Maley  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
DCCAC. 

Prom  Inception  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
here  about  18  months  ago,  Maley  and  the 
DOCAC  board  of  directors  regarded  neigh- 
borhood organization  as  vital  to  the  entire 
program. 

"In  most  places,"  Maley  said,  "the  com- 
munity action  groups  jumped  rl^t  off  draft- 
ing programs  without  having  established 
contact  with  the  people  to  be  served. 

"If  you  believe  in  the  concept  of  allowing 
the  people  to  frame  programs  to  satisfy  what 
they  consider  their  needs  are,  then  you  have 
to  involve  them." 

The  neighborhood  counctls  are  vehicles  of 
cooununication  between  the  poor,  the  IX7CAC 
and  the  rest  of  the  conununity. 

By  attending  council  meetings  hundreds 
of  the  poor  are  learning  about  the  health, 
welfare  and  education  services  already  avail- 
able to  them  through  government  and  volun- 
teer agencies.  They  are  voicing  oplnlone 
about  what  additional  anti-poverty  services 
are  needed  in  each  neighborhood.  And  by 
their  own  efforts  they  are  helping  to  see  that 
the  additional  services  come  Into  being. 

A  major  example,  said  Maley,  will  be  the 
six  multi-purpose  neighborhood  centers  that 
the  DCCAC  hopes  to  establish  beginning  Aug. 
1.  These  will  be  focal  points  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  providing  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices such  as  job  Information,  recreation, 
child  care  and  perhaps  medical  and  dental 
care. 

Whatever  the  centers  offer,  Maley  said, 
has  been  recommended  in  depth  by  the  poor 
themselves. 

Encouraging  the  poor  to  organize  for  self- 
help  is  a  process  of  subtlety  and  hard  work, 
both  by  the  DCCAC  staff  and  leaders  among 
the  poor  themselves. 

The  spark  that  flamed  into  today's  network 
of  neighborhood  councils  was  struck  in  Octo- 
ber. 1965,  when  10  poverty-area  residents 
met  with  Maley  at  a  church  center  on  South 
Harwood. 

Maley  told  the  group:  "We're  8ui^>oeed  to 
develop  programs  that  will  help  you  to  help 
yourself.  Now.  tell  us  what  your  problems 
are." 

Afterwards,  several  of  the  people  there 
agreed  to  Invite  a  few  of  their  neighbors  to 
meet  in  their  living  rooms.  At  these  meet- 
ings Maley  and  his  assistants  explained  the 
other  War  on  Poverty  programs  and  offered 
to  aid  the  people  with  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"Then  it  kind  of  snowballed  into  a  whole 
series  of  small  neighborhood  meetings,"  Maley 
related. 

These  meetings  grew  into  larger  meetings 
In  churches,  community  centers,  housing 
project  auditoriums  and  schools.  The  larger 
meetings  led  to  the  formal  organization  of 
councils. 

RatUff,  a  former  Juvenile  probation  officer 
and  detached  worker  for  the  YMCA,  became 
co-ordinator  of  neighborhood  organization 
early  last  year — and  learned  his  job  from  the 
bottom  up. 

"I'd  Just  pick  out  a  poverty  street  and  start 
knocking  on  doors  and  giving  my  speech," 
he  related.  "I'd  say,  'We  are  not  a  giveaway 
organization.  We  don't  pay  rent,  buy  food 
or  clothing.  But  we  do  give  you  an  appor- 
tunity  to  help  yourself.'  " 

Invited  into  homes,  Ratllff  wotild  listen  to 
problems,  then  tell  the  people  that  he  was 
hearing  similar  stories  everywhere  he  visited. 

"You  are  going  to  have  to  get  together  vrlth 
your  neighbors  and  come  up  with  solutiona," 
he'd  say.  "Why  don't  you  have  some  friends 
in  and  let  me  come  back  and  talk  to  them." 

They  bought  it. 

When  the  neighbors  were  assemled,  RatUff 
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would  aak  than  to  air  their  troublea.  They'd 
■ay  their  children  have  no  place  to  play,  that 
the  neighborhood  didn't  have  atreeUlgbts, 
that  the  garbage  pickup  wae  alow,  that  the 
police  weren't  ooplng  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quents In  their  area. 

"To  get  an  organlzaUon  estabUahed,  we'd 
encourage  the  groups  to  tackle  a  problem 
they  oould  do  something  about."  Ratllff  con- 
tinued. "So  maybe  they'd  petlUon  the  city 
to  put  up  a  streetlight.  They'd  gain  strength, 
then  ask  the  sanitation  department  to  im- 
prove the  garbage  service." 

Then  came  the  more  ambltloua  efforts,  such 
as  seeing  what  had  to  be  done  to  tie  into 
dty  water  and  sewage  lines. 

Already  rolling,  the  Neighborhood  Orga- 
nisation program  was  given  separate  funding 
lut  July  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Ratllff's  staff  now  includes  five  neighbor- 
hood organizers,  each  having  five  aides  re- 
cruited from  among  leaders  in  the  poverty 
areas.  The  organizers  are  paid  $625  a  month 
by  the  DCCAO.  the  aidee  M35. 

Dally  these  an tl -poverty  troops  fan  over 
the  county  to  work  among  the  poor  in  "tar- 
get areas"  of  the  War  on  Povwty.  More 
than  00,000  families,  nearly  200,000,  live  in 
these  poverty  pockets  where  the  median  fam- 
ily income  is  $3,000  a  year  or  less. 

Batllff  and  his  assistant.  Billy  Medina,  a 
former  West  Dallas  resident,  direct  the  orga- 
nisera  via  citizens  band  automobile  radios. 
The  organiaera  direct  their  aides  by  walkle- 

The  workers  and  aides  do  basically  what 
Batllff  did:  knock  on  doors,  listen,  try  to 
bUng  neighbors  together  to  seek  solutions  to 
some  of  their  woes.  They  talk  at  neighbor- 
hood meetings,  inspire  and  help  organize 
councils,  and  perform  such  other  services  as 
referring  people  to  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies and  explaining  how  to  get  a  plumbing 
permit  at  City  BaU. 

On  a  recent  afternoon,  aide  Ann  Browning, 
a  former  waitress,  was  working  in  a  Mexican- 
American  area  of  North-Central  Dallas. 

"I'm  calling  at  homee  to  tell  people  about 
a  neighborhood  meeting  tonight,"  she  re- 
lated. "TheyTl  be  dlscuning  such  problems 
as  street  lighting,  police  protection  and  gar- 
bage pickup." 

Mot  far  away  another  aide  was  trying  to 
organize  a  youth  group.  "Mainly  to  get  them 
off  the  streets, "  explained  organizer  Dan 
Hale.  "We're  trying  to  reach  deUnquent  kids. 
dropouts,  narcotics  addicts.  One  aide  meets 
with  about  60  of  them.  The  aide  is  an  ex-hard 
core  man  himself.  He  can  really  relate  to 
them." 

In  West  Dallas,  aidee  were  about  such 
tasks  as  inviting  more  women  to  Join  sewing 
circles,  helping  to  form  a  new  council  and 
getting  residents  to  sign  up  for  a  cleanup 
campaign.  Directing  these  efforts  was  orga- 
niser Domingo  Clsneros,  a  former  automobile 
mechanic  in  the  area. 

"We're  trying  to  get  total  involvement- 
teaching  people  how  to  help  themselves,"  said 
Cisneroe. 

Aid  Alice  Lowery  had  Just  come  from  a 
home  meeting  in  a  public  housing  project. 
What  problems  did  the  people  ralse7 

"School  clothing  and  food,"  Mrs.  Lowery 
repUed.  '' 

One  man,  she  said,  had  the  idea  of  "salvag- 
ing" food  that  is  left  over  from  big  dinners 
at  downtown  hotels,  when  many  expected 
guests  fail  to  show  up  and  dlstoibuttng  the 
left-overs  among  famUlea. 

In  an  oak  cliff  neighborhood,  aides  under 
organizer  Kenneth  McOaughey  spent  the 
afternoon  helping  volunteers  of  a  council 
gather  signatures  on  petitions  calling  for  a 
child  care  center. 

"The  people  here  are  also  Interested  in  the 
truancy  problem  and  in  trying  to  beautify 
the  community."  related  aide  Betty  Ouy,  who 
hai  a  bachelof's  degree  in  economics  from 
Southern  University.  "They  have  set  up  com- 
mittees to  see  what  can  l>e  done." 


In  March  200  home  meetings,  larger  gath- 
erings and  council  meeUngs  were  held  in  the 
city's  poverty  clusters.  Such  brisk  activity 
will  multiply  the  number  of  councils  to  75 
or  80  in  the  next  six  months,  Ratllff  predicts. 
One  night  recently,  a  meeting  of  the 
Frazler  Courts  Miracle  Workers  coiuicil  drew 
over  200  people  in  the  auditorium  of  a  South 
Dallas  public  housing  project.  It  was  mostly 
a  Negro  gathering. 

Council  President  Mrs.  Opbla  Morring 
called  for  oommlttee  reports.  One  report 
concerned  the  number  of  signatures  that  had 
been  gathered  on  a  petition  for  a  day-care 
center.  Another  noted  that  500  children,  ages 
1-6,  live  at  Frazler  Courts  and  are  potential 
users  of  the  day  care  center. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Wright^  council  secretary, 
reported  that  the  council  was  asking  for 
four  services  to  be  included  in  a  hoped-for 
multl-purpoae  nelghborbood  center:  an 
emergency  cUnlc  for  minor  Illnesses;  a  Park- 
land Hospital  drug  sub-station;  a  federal 
foods  substation,  and  a  day  care  center. 

Later  tn  the  meeting.  Juvenile  delinquency 
became  a  topic  of  general  discussion. 

"The  Bible  says  to  train  a  child  In  the  way 
he  shall  go  and  he  will  never  depart  there- 
from," offered  one  woman  in  the  audience. 
"Parents  should  sit  down  and  counsel  with 
their  children." 

President  Morring  agreed,  saying:  "We 
(parents)  are  the  delinquents,  not  our  chil- 
dren. We  work  all  the  time  and  don't  pay 
enough  attention  to  our  children." 

Other  business  Included  a  report  by  neigh- 
borhood organizer  Bill  Lewis  on  a  free  legal 
aid  station  recently  set  up  In  South  Dallas 
as  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

"Offices  are  open  9  to  5  weekdays,  and 
until  9  pjn.  Wednesdays,"  Lewis  Informed 
the  group.  "The  attorney  there  Is  willing  and 
able  to  handle  your  legal  problems  if  you 
arent  able  to  hire  an  attorney." 

As  often  happens,  this  council  meeting  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  some  other 
councils.  Cross-visitation  helps  exchange 
Ideas  and  Information. 

An  Oak  Cliff  woman  reported  that  her 
coimcll  is  forming  a  teen-age  group  to  give 
them  "something  to  do"  on  weekends.  A 
man  from  the  East  Side  Commumty  Work- 
ers Movement  told  the  assemblage.  "We 
are  presently  attacking  the  sanitary  and 
street  light  problems  in  our  neighborhood." 

"We  have  a  lot  of  children  out  of  school." 
reported  another  visitor.  "They  haven't  ever 
been  to  school.  We  ml^t  be  able  to  work 
out  something  to  get  a  law  to  make  them 
go  to  school." 

And  so  it  went. 

Out  of  such  deliberations  by  poverty-area 
residents  now  Intent  on  bringing  change 
have  come : 

— A  citizens  protective  association  to  help 
with  the  policing  of  school  crossings. 

— A  new  willingness  by  witnesses  to  crimes 
to  sign  complaints  for  police,  even  at  risk  of 
being  beaten,  stabbed  or  shot  by  the  lawless 
element. 

— A  Christmas  gift-wrapping  service  at  an 
Oak  Cliff  store  which  nttted  several  unem- 
ployed women  $1,000. 

— An  arrangement  by  which  eight  funeral 
homes  use  their  vehicles  each  month  to  pick 
up  free  commodities  at  the  County  Welfare 
Department  for  70  families  that  lack  other 
means  of  getting  to  and  from  the  federal 
foods  center. 

— The  easing  of  public  housing  regulations 
which   tenants  thought  unressonable. 

— ^Neighbors  pitching  in  to  help  neighbors 
put  new  roofs  on  houses. 

— ^The  registering  of  4,600  citizens  to  vote. 

In  a  semi-rural  area  of  BeagovlUe,  residents 
are  through  with  griping  about  their  lack 
of  piped  water.  Their  neighborhood  council  Is 
in  process  of  forming  Its  own  water  district, 
with  each  homeowner  stibecrlblng  (50.  The 
council  president  is  happily  proclaiming: 
"The  tape  will  soon  be  turned  on !" 

"It  has  been  a  beautiful  thing."  said  Rat- 


llff. "They  havent  asked  for  charity,  but 
have  gone  about  this  in  a  businesslike  way 
They  would  have  been  forever  without  water 
had  they  not  organized." 

Another  means  of  involving  the  poor  in 
their  own  salvation  has  been  the  election  ol 
DCCAC  directors  frcxn  target  areas  of  the 
War  on  Poverty.  But  now  49  of  the  DCCAC's 
160  directors  are  representatives  of  the  poor 
themselves. 

Campaigning  for  poverty-area  directorships 
is  spirited.  More  than  300  people  turned  out 
for  an  election  in  a  West  Dallas  housing 
project — an  area  in  which  only  a  liandful  of 
people  bother  to  vote  In  poUtlcal  elections. 

Directors  from  poverty  areas.  In  addition  to 
working  with  some  of  the  community's  top 
business,  civic  and  professional  leaders  In 
hammering  out  DCCAC  policies,  do  a  heavy 
share  of  volunteer  work  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

^  One  day  recently.  Director  Mrs.  WllUe  Mae 
Hampton  was  busy  gathering  signatures  on 
a  petition  for  a  multi-purpose  center  in  West 
Dallas.  She  was  also  signing  up  people  to  take 
part  in  a  cleanup  drive  "so  the  kids  will  have 
a  better  place  to  play." 

Why  was  Mrs.  Hampton  working  so  hard? 
"Because,"  she  replied,  "I  live  out  here.  I  want 
to  be  somebody  myself,  and  to  be  somebody 
I've  got  to  get  others  to  help  themselves." 

Last  August  Mrs.  Ruth  Henry,  a  store  In- 
ventory clerk,  was  elected  to  the  DCCAC 
board  to  represent  the  Wahoo  Park  section  of 
South  Dallas.  She  has  done  much  to  organize 
and  guide  her  neighborhood  council,  which 
has  scored  several  gains. 

"For  example,"  Mrs.  Henry  related  "the 
Prazier  School  had  only  one  police  patrol- 
man to  help  the  kids  cross  the  street.  This 
wasn't  enough  and  the  parents  knew  It,  but 
no  one  had  ever  talked  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment about  it  before. 

"Our  neighborhood  council  voted  to  send 
a  delegation  to  talk  to  the  police  about  the 
problem. 

"At  first,  the  police  wouldn't  agree  to  an 
extra  policeman  at  the  school.  We  returned 
a  few  days  later  with  a  petition  signed  by 
many  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood 
and  a  list  of  schools  in  other  parts  of  town 
which  had  two  patrolmen  assigned  to  them. 

"We  got  our  additional  policeman." 

Mrs.  Henry  said  she  feels  this  kind  of 
neighborhood  cooperation  is  the  most  im- 
portant way  for  people  to  lift  themselves  out 
of  poverty. 

"What  the  War  on  Poverty  can  do  through 
Neighborhood  Organization  Is  open  doors 
that  the  poor  either  didn't  know  exist  or 
were  afraid  to  try,"  she  said. 

"There  have  always  been  ways  for  the  poor 
to  help  themselves,  but  they  didn't  know 
about  them.  What  we  can  do  Is  show  the 
poor  how  to  do  things  for  themselves." 

Unquestionably,  the  organized  poor  are 
Irritating  some  officials  as,  with  growing 
knowledge  about  how  to  work  the  system, 
they  present  requests  for  additional  services. 

"But  we  think."  said  Maley.  "this  meth- 
od of  allowing  them  to  express  themselves 
Is  much  more  desirable  than  the  demonstra- 
tions that  have  taken  place  elsewhere." 

An  agitator  could  come  to  Dallas,  rub  re- 
sentments raw.  and  organize  the  poor  quick- 
ly, said  the  DCCAC  executive. 

"Our  method  is  harder,"  he  continued.  "It 
takes  longer.  But  it  is  a  more  desirable  way 
to  correct  problems.  In  the  process  you  bring 
the  whole  community  with  you  in  realizing 
what  the  needs  of  the  poor  are.  The  long 
range  results  for  the  poor  will.  In  my  opinion, 
be  much  greater  and  more  lasting." 

Federal  funding  of  all  War  on  Poverty  pro- 
grams financed  directly  via  the  DCCAC  this 
fiscal  year  totals  01,900.000.  About  $223,000 
of  this  is  aUocated  to  Neighborhood  Organ- 
ization. 

For  Neighborhood  Organization  activities 
next  year  the  DCCAC  has  requested 
$448,000.  Plans  call  for  expanding  into 
poverty  clusters   as  yet  untouched  by  the 
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program,  and  for  digging  down  to  the  wont- 
off  of  the  poor — the  hard-core  individuala 
who  utterly  lack  the  motivation  to  help 
themselves. 

How  long  the  Neighborhood  Organization 
will  continue  to  be  funded  nobody  knows. 
But  it  has  already  poisoned  the  roots  of 
poverty  at  many  geographic  points. 

"If  we  were  to  fold  tomorrow,"  stdd  Me- 
dina, "these  people  would  be  left  with  some- 
thing. They  have  the  feeling  that  they  have 
been  listened  to.  They  have  self-confldenoe 
and  self-respect.  They  have  found  a  way  to 
express  themselves.  They  know  how  to  get 
things  done.  They  are  individuals,  not  Just 
part  of  a  helpless  mass." 


IMPROVEMENTS    TO    THE    TRTJTH- 
XN-LENDINQ  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  8  and  June  9  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  meet  to  consider  the  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  bill.  We  have  gone  over  the  bill  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb,  after  taking  into  ac- 
count many  of  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions by  members  of  the  credit  Industry. 
We  have  made  a  total  of  50  changes  in 
the  bin,  all  of  which,  I  believe,  Increase 
the  bill's  workability,  flexibility,  fairness, 
while  still  retaining  the  consumer  protec- 
tions for  which  we  have  fought  so  long. 

I  believe  the  Improved  version  of  the 
bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward  remov- 
ing all  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  past.  For  example,  the  bill 
now  spells  out  a  specific  tolerance,  thus 
giving  specific  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
an  approximate  annual  rate.  If  lenders 
used  a  rate  chart  and  charged  12  per- 
cent for  credit,  the  chart  could  have  a 
tolerance  of  up  to  1  percentage  point.  If 
the  lender  charged  24  percent,  the  chart 
would  have  a  tolerance  of  2  percentage 
points,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the 
tolerance  would  increase  the  larger  the 
rate  of  finance  charge. 

I  believe  this  change  Is  In  accord  with 
commonsense.  Most  consumers  do  not 
make  decisions  on  credit  on  the  basis  of 
a  1  or  2  decimal  point  difference  In  the 
finance  charge.  By  providing  the  toler- 
ance, we  vastly  simplified  compliance 
with  the  bill  and  have  permitted  the  use 
of  simple  rate  charts. 

We  have  also  Increased  the  effective 
rate  to  1  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. This  should  give  them  the  time  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  problem 
and  Issue  appropriate  regulations. 

We  have  also  clarified  the  definition 
of  "finance  charge"  and  have  Indicated 
Items  such  as  oflSclal  fees  or  taxes  will  not 
be  Included.  This  again  will  vastly  sim- 
plify the  compliance  with  the  bill  and 
make  It  much  easier  to  publish  rate 
charts. 

Also,  we  have  provided  specific  au- 
thority to  grant  even  more  tolerance  on 
Irregular  pasmnent  situations,  and  we 
have  provided  authority  to  disregard 
slight  irregularities  in  the  contract. 
Ihese  slight  irregularities,  such  as  de- 
ferring the  first  payment,  could  slightly 
change  the  rate  if  we  were  to  insist  upon 
absolute  accuracy.  By  ignoring  these 
Irregularities  we  once  again  simplified 
the  Job  of  the  creditor  while  still  giving 
the  consumer  the  basic  facts.  I  have  said 
all  along  that  I  believed  we  could  draft  a 


bill  that  is  fair  to  the  consumer  and 
woiicable  to  the  credit  Industry.  I  believe 
the  committee  print  on  S.  5  achieves 
both  of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  RscoiU)  the 
committee  print  of  8.  5  together  with  a 
summaiy  of  the  changes  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[NoTK. — Roman  printing  is  original  matter, 
new  matter  printed  in  italic] 

[Committee  Print) 
S.  6 

A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic 
stabilization  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  exten- 
sion of  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Lending  Act". 

DBCLAKATIOK  OT  PTTHPOSK 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  would  be  en- 
hanced and  that  competition  among  the 
various  financial  institutions  and  other  firms 
engaged  in  lending  or  the  extension  of  credit 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  informed  use 
of  credit  for  the  acqvOsitlon  of  property  and 
services.  The  Informed  use  of  credit  results 
from  an  awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
user.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure 
a  full  disclosure  of  such  cost  with  a  view  to 
promoting  the  Informed  use  of  credit  to  the 
benefit  of  the  national  economy. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors  of    the   Federal    Reserve   System. 

(2)  "Credit"  means  any  loan,  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  advance,  or  discount;  any  con- 
ditlonaJ  sales  contract;  any  contract  to  sell 
or  sale,  or  contract  of  sale  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, either  for  present  or  future  delivery, 
under  which  part  or  all  of  the  price  Is  pay- 
able subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  sale 
or  contract;  any  rental  purchase  contract; 
any  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  hire, 
bailment,  or  leasing  of  property;  any  option, 
demand,  lien,  pledge,  or  other  claim  against, 
or  for  the  delivery  of,  property  or  money;  any 
purchase,  or  other  acquisition  of,  or  any 
credit  upon  the  security  of,  any  obligation 
or  claim  arising  out  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 
and  any  transaction  or  series  of  transactions 
having  a  similar  purpoee  or  effect. 

(3)  "Finance  charge"  means  the  sum  of 
all  the  charges  incurred  by  the  Ixnrower  for 
the  extension  or  use  of  credit  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  loan 
fees,  service  and  carrying  charges,  discounts, 
interest,  time  price  differentials,  and  investi- 
gators' fees. 

(4)  "Total  amount  to  be  financed"  means 
the  total  credit  extended,  excluding  the 
finance  charge. 

(5)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means  the 
percentage  rate  per  period  expressed  as  a  per 
centum  per  annum.  It  shall  be  computed  by 
multiplying  the  percentage  rate  per  period  by 
the  number  of  periods  per  year. 

(6)  "Percentage  rate  per  period"  means  the 
percentage  ratio  of  the  finance  charge  for  the 
period  for  which  the  charge  is  made  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  total  amoiuit  to  be 
financed. 

(7)  "Period"  means  the  time  interval  be- 
tween the  payments  specified  in  the  credit 
agreement  for  repayment  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed. 

(8)  "Creditor"  means  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  extending  credit  (includ- 
ing any  person  who  as  a  regular  business 
practice  makes  loans  or  sells  or  rents  property 
or  services  on  a  time,  credit,  or  Installment 


baals.  tfther  aa  principal  or  •■  ag«nt)  who 
requires,  as  an  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge. 

(9)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  other 
organized  group  of  persons,  or  the  legal  suc- 
cessor or  representative  of  the  foregoing,  and 
includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  (»'  any  other  government,  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisiona,  (v  any  agency  of 
the  foregoing. 

DISCLOSURZ   OF  IINAITCX  CHAXGXS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  creditor  shall  furnish  to  each 
person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended,  p»rior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction,  a  clear 
statement  in  writing  setting  forth,  to  the 
extent  applicable  and  ascertainable  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scrlt>ed  by  the  Board,  the  following  informa- 
tion— 

(1)  the  cash  price  or  delivered  price  of  the 
property  or  service  to  be  acquired; 

(2)  the  amounts,  if  any,  to  be  credited  as 
downpayment  and,  or  trade-in; 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) ; 

(4)  the  charges,  individually  itemized, 
which  are  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  such  i>erson 
in  connection  with  the  transaction  but  which 
are  not  incident  to  the  extension  of  credit; 

(6)  the  total  amoxmt  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  set  forth  under  (3)  and 
(4),  above); 

(6)  the  finance  charge  In  doUan  and 
cents; 

(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate  to  be  computed  as 
set  forth  in  section  3(6) ; 

(8)  the  time  and  amount  of  payments 
scheduled  to  repay  the  indebtedness;  and 

(9)  the  terms  applicable  in  the  event  of 
advanced  or  delayed  payments  from  those 
specified  in  (8)  above. 

(b)  Any  creditor  agreeing  to  extend  credit 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  revolving  or 
open-end  credit  plan  shall,  in  accordance 
with  niles  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Bocud — 

(1)  furnish  to  such  person,  prior  to  agree- 
ing to  extend  credit  under  such  plan,  a  clear 
statement  in  writing  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

(i)  the  periodic  dates  of  the  balanoet 
against  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed; 

(U)  the  percentage  rate  per  period  of  the 
finance  charge  to  be  imposed;  and 

(ill)  the  periodic  rate  of  finance  charge 
expressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

(2)  fivnlsh  to  such  person,  as  of  the  end 
of  each  period  following  the  entering  into 
of  any  such  agreement,  a  clear  statement  in 
writing  setting  forth  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  ascertainable — 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count of  such  person  as  of  the  l)eginning  of 
such  p>eriod; 

(B)  the  amount  of  each  extension  of 
credit  to  such  person  (Including  the  cash 
price  or  delivered  price  of  any  property  or 
service  acquired  by  such  person)  during  such 
I>eriod  and.  unless  previously  furnished,  the 
date  thereof  and  a  brief  identification  of  any 
property  or  services  so  acquired: 

(C)  the  total  amount  received  from,  or 
credited  to  the  account  of,  such  person  dur- 
ing such  period; 

(D)  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  In  the 
account  of  such  person  as  of  the  end  of 
such  period; 

(E)  the  annual  percentage  rate  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  for  such  period; 

(F|  the  balance  on  which  the  periodic 
finance  charge  was  computed;  and 

(G)  the  finance  charge  (in  dollars  and 
cents)  imposed  tor  such  period. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan"  means  a 
credit  plan  describing   the  terms  of  credit 
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tnnsaetlona  which  may  be  made  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  finance  charge  may  be  computed  on 
the  outctandlng  unpaid  balance  from  time  to 
time  thereunder. 

(e)  If  InfomutUon  dlscloeed  in  accord- 
ance with  thla  aectlon  and  any  relatione 
prceorlbed  by  the  Board  la  lubaequently  ren- 
dered Inaccurate  aa  the  reeult  of  a  prepay- 
ment, late  payment,  or  other  adjiietment  In 
the  credit  agreement  through  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  the  inaccurracy  resulting 
therefrom  shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  section. 

KaoXrX.ATXONS 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  rulee  and  regulations  shall  (1)  in- 
clude a  description  of  (A)  the  methods  which 
may  be  used  In  determining  the  ftnpufti  per- 
centage rate  for  the  purpose  of  section  4,  and 
(B)  the  size  of  type  or  lettering  which  shall 
be  used  In  setting  forth  Information  required 
by  such  section,  (2)  prescribe  reasonable 
tolerances  of  accuracy  with  respect  to  dls- 
clneing  Information  under  such  section,  and 
(8)  require  that  such  Information  be  set 
f<Hth  In  bold  type  and  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  Insure  that  It  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended. 
Any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  hereunder 
may  contain  such  classifications  and  dlffer- 
entlations,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  exceptions  as  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent 
dreumventlon  or  evasion,  or  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  thla  Act,  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation Issued  thereunder.  In  prescribing  any 
exceptions  hereunder  with  respect  to  any 
particular  type  of  credit  transaction,  the 
Board  shall  consider  whether  in  such  transac- 
tions cfKnpllance  with  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  this  Act  Is  being  achieved  under  any 
other  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  request  the  views 
of  other  Federal  agencies  exercising  regula- 
tory functions  with  respect  to  creditors,  or 
any  class  of  creditors,  which  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such  agencies 
shall  furnish  such  views  upon  request  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  consisting  of  not  more  than  nine 
m^nbers,  to  advise  and  consult  with  It  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  section.  In 
appointing  members  to  such  committee  the 
Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  Interest  of  sellers  of  merchandise 
on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the 
call  of  the  Board,  and  members  thereof  shaU 
be  paid  transportation  expenses  and  not  to 
exceed  $26  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
2, 194e(6U.S.C.  73b2). 

mWrtCT  ON  STAR  LAWS 

Sec.  e.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  aimul,  or  to  exempt  any  creditor  from 
complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State  relat- 
ing to  the  disclosure  of  Information  In  con- 
nection with  credit  transactions,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  laws  are  directly  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  credit 
transactions  or  class  of  transactions  which  it 
determines  are  effectively  regulated  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  the  creditor  of  the  same  Informa- 
tion aa  Is  required  under  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

CTVn.   AKD   CaXMINAL   PKNALTIES 

ClvU  Penalties 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  In  connection 
with  any  credit  transactions  falls  to  disclose 


to  any  person  any  information  in  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  Uable  to  such  person  In  the 
amount  of  $100,  or  in  any  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  finance  charga  required  by  such 
creditor  in  connection  with  such  transaction, 
which  ever  Is  the  greater,  except  that  such 
liability  shall  not  exceed  92.000  on  any  credit 
transaction.  Action  to  recover  such  penalty 
may  be  brought  by  such  person  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  any  such  action,  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  such  penalty  solely  as  the 
result  of  the  erroneous  oomputatton  of  any 
percentage  required  by  section  4(a)  (7),  4(b) 
(1),  or  4(b)(2)(E)  of  thU  Act  to  be  disclosed 
to  such  person,  If  the  percentage  disclosed 
to  such  person  pursuant  to  this  Act  was  In 
fact  greater  than  the  percentage  required  by 
such  section,  or  by  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  to  be  disclosed.  In  any  action 
under  this  subsection  In  which  any  person  Is 
entitled  to  a  recovery,  the  creditor  shall  be 
liable  for  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  court 
costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  As  used  In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction"  means  either  any  Federal  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  regardless  of  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  any  State  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

Criminal  Penalties 

(b)  Any  person  who  gives  false  or  Inac- 
curate Information  or  fails  to  provide  In- 
formation required  to  be  dlscloeed  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder  or  who  otherwise  willfully 
violates  any  provlalon  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $fi,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  thereunder  shall  affect 
the  validity  or  enforciblUty  of  any  contract 
or  transaction. 

(d)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency 
of  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision. 

XXCEFTIONS 

Skc.  8.  The  provisions  Of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  credit  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  business  firms  as  such,  gov- 
ernments, or  governmental  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities; and 

(2)  transactions  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties In  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  registered 
with  the  Seciultles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

EmcnvE  Date 
Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ef- 
fect upon  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment; 
except  that  section  S  sball  take  effect  Im- 
mediately. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Truth  in 
Lending  Act". 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
economic  stabilization  vould  be  enhanced 
and  that  competition  among  the  various 
financial  institutions  and  other  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 
U)Ould  be  strengthened  by  the  informed  use 
of  credit.  The  informed  use  of  credit  results 
from  an  au>areness  of  the  costs  thereof  by 
consumers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assure  a  full  disclosure  of  such  costs  uHth  a 
view  to  promoting  the  informed  use  of  con- 
sumer credit  to  the  benefit  of  the  national 
economy. 

Definitions 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(o)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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(b)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to 
incur  debt  and  defer  its  payment,  where  the 
debt  is  contracted  by  the  obligor  primarily 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes 

(c)  "Consumer  Credit  Sole"  means  0  fro j«- 
action  in  which  credit  is  granted  by  a  seller 
in  connection  vHth  the  tale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, if  such  seller  regularly  engages  in  credit 
transactions  as  a  seller,  and  such  goods  or 
services  are  purchased  primarily  for  a  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purpose.  The  term 
does  not  include  any  contract  in  the  form  of 
a  bailment  or  lease  unless  the  obligor  con- 
tracts to  pay  as  compensation  for  use  a  sum 
substantially  equivalent  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  unless  it  is  agreed 
that  the  obligor  is  bound  to  become,  or  for 
no  other  or  a  merely  nominal  consideration, 
has  the  option  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
goods  upon  full  compliance  uHth  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract. 

(d)  (I)  "Finance  charge"  means,  except  as 
otheriDise  provided  in  subparagraph  (2)  or 
(3).  the  sum  of  all  the  charges  incurred  by 
the  obligor  Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit 
such  as  loan  fees,  service  and  carrying 
Charges,  discounts,  interett,  time  price  dif- 
ferentials, and  investigators'  fees. 

(2)  With  respect  to  credit  secured  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty, the  term  includes,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following  items  incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit:  interest;  lender's  fees; 
the  cost  of  any  guaranty  or  insurance  pro- 
tecting the  creditor  against  the  obligor's  de- 
fault or  other  credit  loss;  credit  reports; 
and  any  amount  paid  by  an  obligor  under  a 
point,  discount,  or  other  system  of  additional 
charges.  Charges  not  embraced  within  the 
term,  in  the  case  of  such  transactions, 
include  (without  being  limited  to)  any 
amounts  charged  for,  or  in  connection  uHth, 
the  follouHng:  title  examination  or  corre- 
sponding procedures;  title  insurance;  prepa- 
ration of  the  deed  and  other  documents; 
preparation  of  the  settlement  statement  and 
related  services;  recording  deed  and  other 
documents;  taxes  and  assessments;  fire  and 
casualty  insurance;  escrows  for  future  pay- 
ments of  taxes  and  insurance;  appraisal  fees; 
notarizing  deed  and  other  documents;  reve- 
nue stamps;  and  maintenance  and  repairs. 

(3)  The  term  does  not  include  amounts  in- 
dividually itemized  and  disclosed  un^er  sec- 
tion 4,  which  are  collected  by  a  creditor  or 
are  included  in  the  credit  for:  (A)  fees  and 
charges  prescribed  by  law  which  actually 
are  or  vHll  be  paid  to  public  officials  for  per- 
fecting or  releasing  or  satisfying  any  security 
related  to  a  credit  transaction;  (B)   taxes; 

(C)  casualty  or  physical  damage  insurance; 

(D)  if  a  clear  and  specific  statement  is  fur- 
nished the  debtor  that  such  insurance  is 
optional  and  is  not  required  as  a  condition 
for  obtaining  the  credit,  for  credit  life  or 
health  and  accident  insurance.  In  all  other 
cases,  charges  for  such  insurance  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  finance  charge. 

(e)  "Creditor"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  cooperative, 
or  any  other  entity,  including  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  any  other  government  or  political 
subdivision  or  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  if  such  individuxil  or  entity  regularly 
engages  in  credit  transactions,  whether  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices or  otherwise,  and  extends  credit  for 
which  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge  is 
required. 

(/)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  4{b)  and  4(c),  the 
nominal  annual  rate  determined  by  the 
actuarial  method  (United  States  rule).  For 
purposes  of  this  calculation  the  following 
shall  be  assumed: 

(1)  the  total  time  for  repayment  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  financed  shall  be  the  time 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  date 
of  the  final  scheduled  payment.  A  period  of 
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time  equal  to  one-half  or  more  of  a  payment 
period  may  be  considered  one  full  period. 

(2)  all  payments  are  considered  equal  pro- 
vided every  scheduled  payment  in  the  aeries 
of  payments  is  equal  except  one  which  may 
not  be  more  than  double  any  other  scheduled 
payment  <n  the  aeries;  and 

(3)  all  payments  are  considered  to  be 
scheduled  at  equal  intervals  provided  all 
payments  are  scheduled  at  equal  intervals 
except  the  first  payment,  which  may  be 
scheduled  to  be  paid  before,  on,  or  after  one 
period  from  the  date  of  the  transaction;  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  acttiarial  method  where  other 
irregular  payments  are  inr>olved  and  the 
Board  determines  that  the  use  of  such  other 
methods  will  materially  simplify  computa- 
tion while  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  as 
compared  with  the  rate  determined  under 
the  actuarial  method.  For  the  purposes  of 
section  4(d),  the  "equivalent  annual  per- 
centage rate"  means  the  rate  or  rates  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  rate  or  rates  used 
to  compute  the  finance  charge  for  any  period 
by  the  number  of  periods  in  a  year.  Where 
a  creditor  imposes  the  same  finance  charge 
for  all  XMlances  within  a  specified  range,  the 
annual  percentage  rate  or  equivalent  annual 
percentage  rate  shall  be  computed  on  the 
medium  balance  u^ithin  the  range  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4(b),  4(c),  and  <(d). 

(7)  "Open-end  credit  plan"  means  a  plan 
prescribing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  thereunder  from  time 
to  time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a  fi- 
nance charge  may  be  computed  on  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time 
thereunde'. 

Disclosure  of  finance  charges 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended  and 
upon  whom  a  financed  charge  is  or  may  be 
imposed,  the  information  required  by  this 
section  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

(b)  This  subsection  applies  to  consumer 
credit  sales  other  than  sales  under  an  open- 
end  credit  plan.  For  each  such  sale,  the  credi- 
tor shall  disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable: 

(t)  the  cash  price  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ice purchased; 

(2)  the  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
downpayment    (including  any  trade-in); 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 

(4)  all  other  charges,  individually  item- 
ized, which  are  included  in  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge; 

(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  {the 
rum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  (3)  and 
(4)  abore)  ; 

(6)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
(such  charge,  or  a  portion  of  such  charge, 
may  be  designated  as  a  time-price  differen- 
tial or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable); 

(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

(S)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates  or 
periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay  the 
indebtedness;  and 

(9)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  disclo- 
sure required  by  this  subsection  ahall  be  made 
before  the  credit  is  extended.  Compliance 
may  be  attained  by  disclosing  such  informa- 
tion in  the  contract  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the  obligor. 
Where  a  seller  receives  a  purchase  order  by 
mail  or  telephone  uHthout  personal  solicita- 
tion by  a  representative  of  the  seller  and  the 
cash  price  and  deferred  payment  price  and 
the  terms  of  financing,  including  the  annual 
percentage  rate,  are  set  forth  in  the  seller's 
catalog  or  other  printed  material  distributed 
to  the  public,  the  disclosure  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  the  date  the  first  payment  is  due. 


(c)  This  subsection  applies  to  extensions 
of  credit  other  than  consumer  credit  sales  or 
transactions  under  an  open-end  credit  plan. 
Any  creditor  making  a  loan  or  otherwise  ex- 
tending credit  under  this  subsection  shall 
disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable — 

(1)  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  will  have  the  actual  use,  or  which 
is  or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  for  his  account 
or  to  another  person  on  his  behalf; 

(2)  all  other  charges,  individually  item- 
ized, which  are  included  in  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge; 

(3)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  items  (1)  and  (2)  above); 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge; 

(5)  the  finance  charge  expressed  aa  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate; 

(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness;  and 

(7)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  disclosure 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  be- 
fore the  credit  is  extended.  Compliance  may 
be  attained  by  disclosing  such  information 
in  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness to  be  signed  by  the  obligor.  Where  a 
creditor  receives  a  request  for  an  extension 
of  credit  by  mail  or  telephone  without  per- 
sonal solicitation  by  a  representative  of  the 
creditor  and  the  terms  of  financing,  includ- 
ing the  annual  percentaae  rate  for  repre- 
sentative amounts  of  credit,  are  set  forth  in 
the  creditor's  printed  material  distributed 
to  the  public,  the  disclosure  shall  be  made 
on  or  before  the  date  the  first  payment  is 
due. 

(d)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  open- 
end  credit  plans. 

(2)  Before  opening  any  account  under  an 
open-end  credit  plan,  the  creditor  shall  dis- 
close to  the  person  who  seeks  to  open  the 
account — 

(A)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
period,  if  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  toithout  incurring  a 
finance  charge; 

(B)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed; 

(C)  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  imposed  as  a 
finance  charge  and.  where  a  rate  is  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  or  portion  there- 
of, the  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate; 
and 

(D)  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the  method  bj/ 
which  they  will  be  determined. 

(3)  For  each  billing  cycle  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  an  outstanding  balance  under 
any  such  account,  the  creditor  shall  dis- 
close— 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period; 

(B)  the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and,  if  a  pur- 
chase was  involved,  a  brief  identification  (un- 
less preiHously  furnished)  of  the  goods  or 
services  purchased; 

(C)  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period; 

(D)  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period, 
itemized  to  show  the  amount,  if  any,  due  to 
the  application  of  a  percentage  rate  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  imposed  aa  a  minimum  or 
fixed  charge; 

(E)  the  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  a  statement  of  how 
the  balance  u>a3  determined; 

(F)  the  rate,  if  any,  used  in  computing 
the  finance  charge  and  the  equivalent  an- 
nual  percentage  rate; 


(G)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count  at  the  end  of  the  period;  and 

(H)  the  date  by  which  or  the  period,  if 
any,  within  which  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges. 

(e)  Written  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
by  a  person  to  whom,  a  statement  ia  required 
to  be  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery  thereof 
and,  unless  the  violation  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  statement,  of  compliance  with 
this  section  in  any  action  or  proceeding  by 
or  against  an  assignee  of  the  original  credi- 
tor without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by 
such  assignee  when  he  acquires  the  obU^a- 
tion.  Such  acknowledgment  shall  not  a  feet 
the  rights  of  the  obligor  in  any  action  against 
the  original  creditor. 

(f)  If  there  is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  may  furnish  a  statement  of  required 
information  to  only  one  of  them.  Required 
information  need  not  be  given  in  the  se- 
quence or  order  set  forth  in  this  section. 
Additional  information  or  explanations  may 
be  included.  So  long  as  it  conveys  substan- 
tially the  same  meaning,  a  creditor  may  use 
language  or  terminology  in  any  required 
statement  different  from  that  prescribed  by 
thU  Act. 

(g)  If  applicable  State  requires  disclosure 
of  items  of  information  substantially  similar 
to  those  required  by  this  Act,  then  a  creditor 
who  complies  with  such  State  law  may  com- 
ply with  this  Act  by  disclosing  only  the  addi- 
tional items  of  information  required  by  this 
Act. 

(h)  If  information  disclosed  in  acoordance 
with  this  section  and  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  is  subsequently  ren- 
dered inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepay- 
ment, late  payment,  adjustment,  or  amend- 
ment of  the  credit  agreement  through 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  or  cu  per- 
mitted by  law,  or  as  the  result  of  any  act  or 
occurrence  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
required  disclosures,  the  inaccuracy  result- 
ing therefrom  shall  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. 

Regulations 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  Act,  including  pro- 
visions— 

(1)  describing  the  methods  which  may 
be  used  in  determining  annual  percentage 
rates  under  section  4,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts, 
tables,  or  devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to 
an  annticl  percentage  rate  any  add-on,  dis- 
count or  other  method  of  computing  a  fi- 
nance charge: 

(2)  prescribing  procedures  to  ensure  that 
the  information  required  to  be  disclosed  un- 
der section  4  is  set  forth  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously; 

(3)  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  informa- 
tion under  section  4. 

( b )  In  prescribing  regulations  mth  re- 
spect to  reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy 
as  required  by  subsection  (a)(3),  the  Board 
shall  observe  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  he 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per  cen- 
tum for  credit  transactions  payable  in  sub- 
stantially equal  installments  when  a  creditor 
determines  the  total  finance  charge  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  add-on,  discount,  periodic, 
or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are  converted 
into  an  annual  percentage  rate  under  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(2)  The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may 
be  authorized  in  cases  where  the  total  finance 
charge  is  determined  in  a  manner  other  than 
that  specified  in  subparagraph  (1) .  Such 
tables  or  charts  may  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  annual  percentage  rates  which  vary 
up  to  8  per  centum  of  the  rate  as  defined  by 
section  3(f) .  However,  any  creditor  who  vMl- 
fully  and  knowingly  uses  such  tables  or 
charts  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  consistently 
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underitate  tfie  annual  percentage  rate  at 
defined  by  section  3(f)  ahaU  be  liable  for 
orimtnal  penaltiea  under  section  7(t>)  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  /n  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  rate  in  a  manner  other 
than  as  described  in  subparagraph  (i)  or 
(2).  the  Board  mag  authorize  other  reason- 
able tolerances. 

(4)  In  order  to  simplify  compliance  where 
irregular  payments  are  involved,  the  Board 
mag  authorUte  tolerances  greater  than  those 
ajteei/led  in  subparagraph  (2) . 

(e)  Any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder 
may  contain  such  classifications  and  differ- 
entiations and  may  provide  for  such  adjust- 
menta  and  exceptions  from  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder  for  any  class  of  trans- 
aations,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  to  prevent  circumven- 
tion or  evasion  of,  or  to  facilitate  compliance 
by  creditors  with,  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  hereunder.  In  prescribing  exceptions, 
the  Board  may  consider,  among  other  things, 
iohether  substantial  compliance  toith  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  this  Act  is  being 
achieved  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress  or 
any  State  law  or  regulations  under  either. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  request  the  views  of 
other  Federal  agencies  which  in  its  judgment 
exercise  regulatory  functions  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  creditors,  and  such  agencies  shall 
furnish  such  views  upon  request  of  the 
Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  advise  and  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  Act.  In 
appointing  such  members  to  such  committee 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  interest  of  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public. 
Such  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
at  the  call  of  the  Board,  and  viembers  there- 
of shall  be  paid  transportation  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

Effect  on  State  laws 

Sec.  e.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter,  or  affect  or  to  exempt  any 
creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation in  connection  toith  credit  transac- 
tions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  regulations  issued  thereunder  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 
This  Act  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed  to 
annul,  alter  or  affect  in  any  manner  the 
meaning,  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
laws  relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates 
of  charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection uHth  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  applicability  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  laws  would  not  otherwise  apply, 
nor  shall  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  required  by  this  Act  be 
evidence  in  any  action  or  proceeding  that 
such  sale  loas  a  loan  or  any  transaction  other 
than  a  credit  sale. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  class 
of  credit  transactions  which  it  determines 
are  subject  to  any  State  law  or  resolutions 
Which  require  disclosures  substantially  simi- 
lar to  those  required  by  section  4. 

(e)  Except  as  specified  in  section  7,  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  affect  the  validity  or 
enforcibility  of  any  contract  or  obligation  un- 
der State  or  Federal  law. 

Civil  and  criminal  penaltiea 
Sec.  7.  (a)   Any  creditor  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  credit  transaction,  fails  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  to  disclose  any  information  to  any 


person  to  whom  «vefi  information  it  re- 
quired to  be  given  shall  be  liable  to  such 
person  in  the  amount  of  $100,  or  in  any 
amount  equal  to  twice  tfie  finance  charge  re- 
quired by  such  creditor  in  connection  with 
such  transaction,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
except  that  such  liability  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000  on  any  credit  transaction.  Action  to 
recover  such  penalty  may  be  brought  by  sttch 
person  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation,  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  In  any  such  action, 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such 
penalty  solely  as  the  result  of  the  erroneous 
computation  of  any  percentage  required  by 
section  4  to  be  discloted  to  such  person,  if 
the  percentage  disclosed  to  such  person  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  loas  in  fact  greater  than  the 
percentage  required  to  be  disclosed  by  such 
section,  or  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  In  any  action  under  this  subsection  in 
which  any  person  is  entitled  to  a  recovery, 
the  creditor  sfiall  be  liable  for  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs  as  determined 
by  the  court.  As  used  tn  this  subsection,  the 
term  "court  of  competent  jurisdiction" 
means  either  any  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  any  State  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  vHll- 
fully  gives  false  or  inaccurate  information 
or  fails  to  provide  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or  who 
otherwise  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing this  subsection  is  hereby  assigned  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

(c)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  ta  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

Exceptions 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  credit  transactions  involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  for  business,  agricultural,  or 
commercial  purposes,  or  to  governments,  or 
to  governmental  agencies  or  instrumentali- 
ties: or 

(2)  transactions  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  registered 
toith  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; or 

(3)  credit  transactions,  other  than  real 
property  transactions,  in  which  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment;  except  that  sec- 
tion 5  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon 
enactment. 

(Committee  Print.   Committee   on   Banking 
and  Currency,  June  2,  1967] 

S.  5 — ErPLANATioK  or  Changes  in 
CoMMimns  Print 

1.  Section  2.  Declaration  of  purpose:  "Con- 
sumer credit"  Is  substituted  for  "credit"  and 
"consumer"  Is  substituted  for  "user"  of  credit 
to  make  the  Intent  clear  that  the  bill  applies 
to  consumer  credit  and  not  to  all  forms  of 
credit. 

2.  Definition  of  "Botrd"  3(a) :  No  change. 

3.  Definition  of  "credit"  3(b) :  The  original 
definition  was  deleted  because  It  was  some- 
what sweeping  and  referred  to  various  typee 
of  leaM  situations  which  might  not  be  true 
extensions  of  credit.  This  language  was  based 
on  the  Federal  Reserre's  old  regulation  W 
which  dealt  with  selective  controls  over  con- 
sumer credit  and  whose  purpose  was  quite 
different  than  S.  6.  In  Its  place,  fairly  sim- 


ple language  from  the  proposed  Consumer 
Credit  Code  was  substituted. 

4.  Definition  of  "consiuner  credit  sale"  8 
(c) :  This  Is  a  new  definition  made  necessary 
by  the  revised  structure  of  section  4  which 
treats  lender  credit  and  retail  credit  sepa- 
rately. The  new  definition  defines  credit  sales 
whose  disclosure  provisions  come  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  as  opposed  to  direct  loans  which 
come  under  section  4(c).  The  definition 
makes  It  clear  that  the  act  covers  only  those 
creditors  who  regularly  extend  credit  In  ac- 
cordance with  Senator  Mclntyre's  comments 
during  the  hearings. 

The  definition  of  credit  sale  Is  also  limited 
only  to  thoee  leases  which  are,  In  essence, 
disguised  sale  arrangements.  The  deflnlUoa 
has  been  so  limited  because  there  Is  no  way 
to  disclose  a  finance  charge  or  rate  In  con- 
nection with  a  conventional  lease  as  Gover- 
nor Robertson  pointed  out  on  page  8  of  his 
testimony.  The  language  covering  disguised 
leases  Is  nearly  Identical  to  the  language 
used  In  the  Uniform  Conditional  Sales  Act 
and  In  many  State  retail  Installment  sales 
acts  to  distinguish  between  "true"  leases  and 
other  leases. 

6.  Definition  of  "finance  charge"  3(d) :  The 
term  has  been  expanded  to  make  Its  mean- 
ing clearer.  With  respect  to  real  estate  trans- 
actions, the  definition  Indicates  which  ot 
the  t3rplcal  closing  costs  are  to  be  Included 
In  the  finance  charge  and  which  ones  are 
not.  The  rule  followed  was  to  Include  only 
thoee  charges  clearly  Incident  to  credit. 
Where  there  was  doubt,  the  charge  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition. 

With  respect  to  other  credit,  the  definition 
makes  It  clear  that  taxes,  official  fees,  and 
property  or  casualty  Insurance  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge.  Exclusion  of  official 
fees  and  taxes  meets  a  major  objection  raised 
by  bankers  and  others  who  argued  that  In- 
clusion would  vastly  complicate  compliance 
with  the  rate  disclosure  provisions  of  S.  6. 

The  original  bill  was  silent  on  whether 
credit  life  Insurance  should  be  counted  In 
the  finance  charge  or  not.  Under  Secretary 
Barr  recommended  It  be  eoimted  only  If  re- 
quired by  the  creditor  as  a  condition  for 
obtaining  credit.  Governor  Robertson  recom- 
mended It  not  be  counted  regardless.  The 
new  definition  adopts  Under  Secretary  Barr's 
suggestion. 

6.  Definition  of  "creditor"  3(e) :  Essen- 
tially the  same  language  Is  used,  but  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre's  suggestion  Is  reemphaslzed  b; 
restricting  the  definition  only  to  those  who 
regularly  engage  in  credit  transactions.  Thus 
a  small  retailer  who  extended  credit  and 
charged  for  It  In  an  Isolated  Instance  to  ac- 
commodate a  particular  customer  would  not 
be  covered. 

7.  Definition  of  "annual  percentage  rate" 
3(f):  This  definition  has  been  rewritten  to 
achieve  greater  clarity.  The  old  definition  de- 
scribed what  was  essentially  the  actuarial 
method  for  determining  an  annual  rate,  but 
It  did  not  use  the  term  actuarial  method. 
Many  had  difficulty  in  determining  the  In- 
terest. The  new  definition,  rather  than  de- 
sctlblng  the  actuarial  method,  merely  indi- 
cates it  Is  the  method  to  be  followed.  This  U 
a  well  recognized  term  in  the  mathematics 
of  finance  and  has  also  a  long  Judicial  his- 
tory under  the  U.S.  rule  (Story  v.  Livingston 
(38  U.S.  359)   1839). 

The  annual  percentage  rate  for  closed-end 
credit  would  thus  be  the  actuarial  rate.  For 
open-end  or  revolving  credit.  It  is  defined  as 
the  periodic  rate  times  the  number  of  periods 
in  a  year  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
actuarial  rate. 

The  definition  also  permits  a  creditor  to 
simplify  the  computation  by  Ignoring  slight 
irregularities  in  the  payment  schedule,  such 
as  a  deferred  first  payment,  or  one  odd-sized 
payment.  This  will  greatly  simplify  compll- 
anoe  while  maintaining  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  Board  Is  also  given  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe other  methods  for  determining  the 
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annual  percentage  rate  on  Irregular  payment 
contracts.  For  example,  the  constant-ratio 
method,  which  Is  in  the  Massachusetts  law, 
oould  be  used  for  highly  Irregular  contracts. 
It  is  possible  to  develop  formulas  or  other 
shortcut  procedures  based  on  the  constant- 
ratio  method  which  would  bo  much  simpler 
than  the  actuarial  method. 

Finally,  the  definition  makes  it  clear  that 
creditors  who  determine  their  finance  charges 
on  the  basis  of  a  bracketed  amount  of  credit 
can  compute  the  annual  percentage  rate  on 
the  basis  of  the  midpoint  of  the  bracket.  For 
example,  assume  a  mall-order  bouse  charges 
a  flat  (20  for  purchases  ranging  between  (140 
and  $150.  Under  the  new  language,  a  creditor 
could  compute  the  rate  for  $146  and  dlscloaa 
It  for  all  transactions  within  the  bracket, 
whether  they  were  $140.01  or  $149.99. 

8.  Definition  of  "open-end  credit  plan"  3 
(g) :  This  retains  the  original  language  of 
8.  6  but  Incorporates  it  under  the  definitions 
section  rather  than  in  the  disclosure  section. 

SECTION    4.    DISCLOSUSX    OF    ITNANCX    CHAXGXS 

9.  Section  4(a) :  This  Is  a  prefatory  section 
setting  forth  the  basic  requirement  to  dis- 
close. It  Is  similar  to  the  original  S.  6,  except 
that  it  is  made  clear  that  disclosure  need 
only  be  made  to  persons  "upon  whom  a  fi- 
nance charge  U  or  may  be  Imposed."  Thus, 
the  disclosure  requirement  would  not  apply 
to  transactions  which  are  not  commonly 
thought  of  as  credit  transactions,  including 
trade  credit,  open  account  credit,  30-,  60-, 
or  00-day  credit,  etc.,  for  which  a  charge  Is 
not  made. 

10.  Disclosure  on  retail  credit,  section 
4(b)  :  The  original  S.  6  covered  retail  and 
lender  credit  under  subsection  4(a).  The 
new  version  splits  retail  and  lender  credit 
Into  two  subsections — 4(b)  and  4(c).  The 
reason  for  this  change  Is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Congress  recognizes  the  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  credit  and  does 
not  deny  the  validity  of  the  time-price  doc- 
trine upon  which  most  retail  credit  Is  legally 
Justified.  This  should  prevent  the  act  from 
being  used  as  ammunition  In  any  litigation 
challenging  the  time-price  doctrine.  Many 
retailers  had  expressed  concern  over  this 
possibility. 

11.  Disclosure  of  other  charges,  section 
4(b)(4):  The  new  version  clarifies  S.  6  by 
restricting  disclosure  to  theee  charges  "which 
are  included  In  the  amount  of  the  credit 
extended."  The  original  S.  6  was  ambiguous 
on  this  point  and  could  have  been  Inter- 
preted as  requiring  charges  not  Included  in 
the  credit  to  be  listed  in  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed,  which  Is  a  logical  contradic- 
tion. 

12.  Disclosure  of  finance  charge,  section 
4(b)  (6) :  Reference  is  made  to  labeling  the 
finance  charge  as  a  "time-price  differential" 
to  avoid  any  implication  that  Congress  sees 
no  validity  In  the  time-price  doctrine. 

13.  Disclosure  of  repayment  schedule, 
section  4(b)(7):  The  original  S.  6  required 
disclosure  of  the  "time  and  amount  of  pay- 
ments." The  new  version  requires  the  "num- 
ber, amount,  and  due  dates  or  periods."  This 
makes  it  clear  that  a  creditor  can  disclose 
"36  monthly  payments  of  $20  due  on  the  first 
of  each  month  beginlng  in  July"  without 
actually  listing  the  date  of  each  individual 
payment. 

14.  Disclosing  penalties  for  late  payment, 
section  4(b)(9):  This  language  Is  similar 
to  the  original  S.  5  except  that  the  require- 
ment to  Indicate  the  terms  applicable  in  the 
event  of  advanced  payment  has  been  deleted. 
Most  creditors  will  rebate  an  unearned  fi- 
nance charge  If  the  debt  is  paid  early  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "rule  of  78'8".  This  Is  a 
complicated  formula  which  would  require  at 
least  a  three-paragraph  explanation  to  be 
Intelligible  to  the  average  consumer. 

15.  Time  of  dlacloaiire  (first  two  sentences 
Of  last  paragraph  of  sec.  4(b) )  :  The  original 
of  8.  6  required  dlscloaure  "prior  to  the  con- 


auDomatlon  of  the  transaction."  The  present 
version  substitutes  "before  the  credit  is  ex- 
tended" with  a  stipulation  that  the  dis- 
closure can  be  made  on  the  contract  or  other 
document  to  be  signed  by  the  consximer. 
This  obviates  the  need  for  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  showing  the  disclosure  Items. 

16.  Disclosure  for  mail  order  or  telephone 
sales  (last  sentence  of  last  paragraph  of  sec. 
4(b) ) :  This  permits  mall  order  houses  to 
comply  with  the  act  by  disclosing  prior  to 
the  first  payment  providing  the  general  terms 
of  financing  are  set  forth  in  the  catalog.  A 
similar  provision  contained  in  the  Massachu- 
setts law.  No  such  provision  was  tn  the  origi- 
nal S.  6. 

17.  Dlscloaure  on  lender  credit,  section  4(c) : 
This  Is  a  new  subsection  written  to  distin- 
guish between  lender  and  retail  credit.  It  is 
a  residual  category  encompassing  all  credit 
other  than  retail  credit  or  open-end  credit 
which  are  defined  elsewhere  In  section  3. 
Hence,  no  definition  of  loan  Is  provided  as  it 
would  fall  within  the  general  definition  of 
credit.  Financial  institutions  such  as  banks, 
credit  unions,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  industrial  banks,  and  con- 
sumer finance  companies  would  fall  under 
this  subsection.  Similar  changes,  described 
under  section  4(b)  for  retail  credit,  have  also 
been  Incorporated  in  the  lender  section. 

18.  Disclosure  on  open-end  credit,  section 
4(d):  This  replaces  section  4(b)  in  the 
original  S.  6.  It  applies  to  retail  open-end 
credit  plans  such  as  department  store  re- 
volving credit  and  to  lender  open-end  credit 
such  as  a  bank's  check  credit  plan.  The  sec- 
tion has  been  rewritten  in  accordance  with 
Governor  Rol>ertson's  recommendations  in 
his  testimony  on  page  6.  Subsection  4(d)  (2) 
applies  to  disclosure  when  the  account  is 
opened,  while  4(d)(3)  refers  to  disclosure 
on  the  periodic  (monthly)  statements. 

19.  Disclosing  the  period  of  free  credit,  sec- 
tion 4(d)(2)(A)  ;  This  clarifies  the  original 
S.  5  to  Indicate  the  creditor  must  disclose  the 
time  period,  if  any,  within  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  avoided. 

20.  Disclosing  the  billing  system,  section 
4(d)  (2)  (B)  :  Tlils  is  a  new  requirement  not 
In  the  original  S.  6  and  Is  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Batten's  recommendations  when  he  testi- 
fied for  J.  C.  Penney's.  As  Mr.  Batten  pointed 
out,  there  is  a  sut>stantial  difference  In  dollar 
cost  between  the  op>enlng  balance  method  and 
the  adjusted  balance  method.  This  paragraph 
would  require  the  disclosure  of  whatever 
method  was  followed. 

21.  Disclosure  of  method  of  determining 
finance  charge,  section  4(d)(2)(C):  This 
paragraph  is  comparable  to  the  original  S.  6 
in  that  It  requires  disclosure  of  the  periodic 
rate  expressed  as  an  annual  rate.  However, 
it  also  requires  disclosure  of  the  complete 
method  for  determining  the  finance  charge 
including  the  Imposition  of  any  fixed  or 
minimum  fees.  Many  department  stores  have 
minimum  fees  while  bank  credit  plans  often 
have  a  25-cent  per  check  charge.  By  requir- 
ing separate  disclosure  of  these  charges,  the 
new  version  also  recognizes  such  charges  can- 
not be  included  In  the  rate. 

22.  Disclosure  of  method  of  determining 
other  charges,  section  4(d)  (2)  (D) :  This  is 
also  a  new  provision.  It  has  been  included  In 
the  event  the  Board  determines  the  25-cents- 
a-check  charge  on  bank  check  credit  plans  or 
similar  charges  are  not  finance  charges.  In 
any  event,  they  would  be  required  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

23.  Disclosure  on  periodic  or  monthly  state- 
ments, section  4(d)  (3) :  This  subsection  out- 
lines the  disclosure  which  must  be  made  on 
the  periodic  statements.  It  differs  from  the 
original  S.  5  by  explicitly  not  requiring  a 
statement  if  there  is  no  balance  in  the  ac- 
count. 

24.  Disclosure  of  the  amount  of  finance 
charge,  section  4(d)  (3)  (D) :  This  requires  a 
statement  of  the  finance  charge  similar  to  the 
original  S.  B;  however,  It  also  requires  that 


this  charge  be  broken  down  to  specify  bow 
much  is  due  to  a  percentage  rate  and  how 
much  la  due  to  a  fixed  or  minimum  fee.  For 
example,  the  monthly  charge  on  a  revolving 
check  credit  plan  would  have  to  show  how 
much  was  due  to  the  25-cents-per-check 
charge  and  how  much  due  to  the  I -percent 
monthly  (12-percent  annxial)  rate.  This  will 
insure  direct  comparability  between  the  fi- 
nance charge  and  the  rate. 

25.  Disclosure  of  the  balance  for  comput- 
ing the  finance  charge,  section  4(d)  (3)  (E) : 
This  paragraph  Is  similar  to  the  original  8.  6 
but  it  adds  the  requirement  to  state  the 
method  for  determining  the  balance.  For  ex- 
ample, stores  which  use  the  adjusted  balance 
methods  might  have  a  statement  along  the 
following  lines:  "You  will  be  charged  1^ 
percent  of  your  opening  balance  less  any  pay- 
ments and  returns  during  the  month."  Storea 
which  use  the  opening  balance  method  might 
indicate :  "You  will  be  charged  1 V4  percent  of 
your  opening  balance  unless  paid  in  full 
within  the  month."  This  is  also  in  line  with 
Mr.  Batten's  recommendations  and  reinforces 
the  distinction  between  the  different  billing 
systems. 

26.  Disclosure  of  equivalent  onnyfi  per- 
centage rate,  section  4(d)  (3)  (P) :  This  la  alm- 
llar  to  the  original  S.  6  except  for  the  word 
"equivalent."  This  reinforces  the  notion  that 
the  annual  rate  is  merely  an  equivalent 
statement  of  the  monthly  rate  and  does  not 
purport  to  meastire  all  the  credit  in  iise  from 
the  time  of  purchase  to  the  time  of  payment. 
This  is  in  line  with  Governor  Robertson's 
recommendations  on  page  7  of  his  testimony. 

27.  Disclosure  of  the  time  for  avoiding  a 
finance  charge,  section  4(d)(3)(H):  This  Is 
a  new  provision.  The  creditor  would  indicate, 
for  example:  "If  you  pay  your  bill  within  30 
days  you  will  not  be  charged."  It  reinforces 
the  Idea  of  a  "free  ride"  period  for  which 
there  is  no  charge.  This  Is  also  in  line  with 
Governor  Robertson's  testimony. 

28.  Acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  dis- 
closure Information,  section  4(e) :  This  is  a 
new  provision  designed  to  facilitate  the  free 
flow  of  credit  paper.  It  provides  a  bank  or 
finance  company  with  assurance  that  the 
original  dealer  has  made  the  required  dis- 
closure and  that  the  bank  or  finance  com- 
pany will  not  be  liable  for  any  failure,  on  the 
dealer's  part,  to  make  disclosure. 

29.  Disclosure  to  only  one  obligor,  section 
4(f) :  This  provision  is  new  and  is  designed  to 
reduce  needless  paperwork.  A  creditor  need 
furnish  only  one  copy  of  a  contract  with 
the  required  disclosure  information  if  two 
people  (e.g.,  a  husband  and  wife)  are  the 
obligors.  A  similar  provision  Is  contained  In 
the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  (ch.  140A, 
sec.  4). 

30.  Information  need  not  be  given  in  the 
order  outlined  in  the  act,  section  4(f ) :  This 
is  a  new  provision  designed  to  afford  flexibil- 
ity. It  is  common  in  State  retail  installment 
sales  acts. 

31.  Identical  terms  need  not  be  used,  sec- 
tion 4(f) :  This  is  a  new  provision.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  language  different 
from  that  used  In  the  act,  so  long  as  It  con- 
veys substantially  the  same  meaning,  la  de- 
signed to  avoid  conflicts  in  terminology  and 
to  facilitate  compliance  with  both  State  and 
Federal  law  in  a  single  disclosure  statement. 

32.  Additional  explanations,  section  4(f) : 
Additional  information  or  explanations  axe 
expressly  permitted.  This  would  permit  J.  C. 
Penney's  to  disclose  the  type  of  Information 
which  they  felt  they  had  no  legal  authority 
to  disclose  in  Massachusetts. 

33.  Compliance  with  comparable  State  laws 
is  compliance  with  Federal  law,  section  4(g) : 
This  is  a  new  provision.  It  is  Intended  to 
avoid  duplication  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
quirements, to  leave  State  reqvtirements  un- 
touched as  much  as  poeslble,  and  to  permit 
a  creditor  to  avoid  double  p^terwork.  If  he 
complies  with  the  applicable  State  disclosure 
law,  he  need  supply  only  the  additional  in- 
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formation  reqvilred  by  tb«  Federal  act  to 
comply  with  such  Federal  act.  It  also  makes 
It  dear  that  Coogreu  does  not  Intend  to 
pismnpt  consistent  State  law  but  merely  to 
build  upon  It. 

S4.  Adjustments  after  the  contract  do  not 
violate  the  disclosure  made,  section  4(b) : 
Tbls  Is  similar  to  the  original  S.  6;  however, 
the  original  version  only  applied  to  adjust- 
ments through  "mutual  consent  of  the 
parties."  The  present  version  adds:  "or  as 
pnrmltted  by  law,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
act  or  occurrence  subsequent  to  the  delivery 
of  the  required  dlsclosiires."  A  repossession 
IMrmitted  by  State  law  but  not  mutually 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  would  affect  the 
r^e.  The  new  language  makes  It  clear  that 
such  a  change  would  not  violate  the  act. 
■mis  meets  the  criticisms  on  this  point  raised 
during  the  hearing. 

SKTION    5.    SXSOLUnONS 

35.  Prescribing  methods  for  determining 
the  annual  rate,  section  5(a)(1):  This  ex- 
pands upon  the  original  S.  5  by  specifically 
authorizing  the  use  of  niles,  charts,  tables, 
or  other  devices.  Such  express  authority  was 
recommended  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

36.  Prescribing  tolerances,  section  5(b) : 
■nils  Is  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  orig- 
inal S.  6  which  merely  provided  the  Board 
authority  to  establish  "reasonable"  toler- 
ances. Governor  Robertson,  In  his  testimony, 
requested  a  quantitative  definition  of  "rea- 
sonable." 

37.  Tolerance  on  single  rate  situations, 
section  6(b)(1):  This  paragraph  covers 
simple  situations  where  a  creditor  uses  a 
■ingle  add-on,  discount,  or  periodic  rate  to 
determine  the  finance  charge.  For  example, 
a  bank  which  uses  a  6-percent,  add-on  rate 
would  know  Immediately  that  the  actuarial 
equivalent  was  10.90  percent  on  a  12-month 
contract.  A  credit  union  would  Instantly 
know  that  1  percent  per  month  was  12  per- 
cent a  year.  In  such  cases  a  tolerance  to  the 
nearest  quarter  of  1  percent  is  prescribed. 

38.  Tolerance  for  tables,  section  5(b)2: 
This  paragraph  covers  more  complex  situa- 
tions where  the  creditor  determines  the  fi- 
nance charge  In  a  more  complicated  man- 
ner such  as  a  combination  of  monthly  rates 
(e.g.  3  percent  on  the  first  tSOC;  2  percent  on 
the  next  $200:  and  1>4  percent  on  the  ex- 
cess) :  or  perhaps  he  determines  the  charge  by 
ux  add-on  rate  of  10  percent  plus  a  fixed 
charge  of  $10.  In  such  cases  the  answer 
would  be  provided  by  a  rate  table.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  tolerance  of  8  percent  to  be 
built  Into  the  table.  This  does  not  refer  to 
8  percentage  points,  but  to  8  percent  of  the 
rate.  For  example,  if  the  actual  rate  were  12 
percent,  the  tolerance  would  be  0.96  percent 
(8  percent  times  12  percent)  or  almost  1  per- 
centage point.  Thus,  the  tolerance  would  vary 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  rate.  For 
credit  at  6  percent,  the  tolerance  would  be 
roughly  one-half  of  a  percentage  point.  At 
12  percent  It  would  be  1  percentage  point.  At 
34  percent  It  would  be  2  points  and  so  on. 
A  provision  Is  added  to  penalize  any  creditor 
who  willfully  uses  these  tolerances  so  as  to 
always  understate  the  rate.  The  purpose  of 
the  tolerance  is  to  simplify  the  construction 
of  tables  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
overly  detailed.  With  such  tolerances,  the 
disclosed  rate  should,  on  the  average,  be 
slightly  over  the  actual  rate  half  the  time 
and  slightly  under  the  actual  rate  half  the 
time.  If  a  creditor  is  always  under  the  actual 
rate,  he  is  obvioiisly  misusing  the  tables  and 
would  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

39.  Tolerance  for  other  sltiiatlona,  section 
5(b)  (3) :  This  paragraph  authorizes  the 
Board  to  prescribe  other  reasonable  toler- 
ances for  creditors  who  do  not  wish  to  use 
tables  In  computing  the  rate. 

40.  Tolerances  for  irregular  payment  situ- 
ations, section  6(b)  (4) :  This  paragraph 
would  permit  the  Board  to  prescribe  even 
greater  tolerances  tar  Irregular  payment  situ- 


ations. It  is  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
Board  will  permit  crodltors  to  disregard  a 
certain  number  of  skip  payments  Ln  comput- 
ing the  rate.  In  such  a  case,  the  rate  com- 
puted as  though  the  contract  were  a  level 
payment  contract  might  vary  2  or  3  percent- 
age points  from  the  actual  rate.  These  irregu- 
lar situations  would  be  In  excess  of  the  slight 
irregularities  already  lecognized  under  sec- 
tion 3(f)(1).  3(f)(2),  and  3(f)(3)  for  which 
authority  is  provided  to  disregard. 

41.  Authority  to  prescribe  adjustments  and 
exemptions,  section  5(c) :  This  is  similar  to 
the  original  S.  5  except  that  the  phrase  "to 
facilitate  compliance  by  creditors  with  this 
Act  or  any  regulations  issued  hereunder"  has 
been  added  as  an  additional  authority  for 
prescribing  such  adjustments  or  exceptions. 
Also  "the  Board  may  consider,  among  other 
things,  whether  substantial  compliance  with 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  this  Act  Is 
being  achieved  under  any  Act  of  Congress  or 
any  State  law  or  regulations  under  either" 
the  words  "among  other  things"  were  added 
at  Oovernor  Robertson's  suggestion  to  make 
it  clear  these  are  not  the  only  things  the 
Board  will  consider.  The  phrase  "or  any 
State  law  or  regulations  under  either"  has 
also  been  added. 

42.  Consultation  with  other  agencies,  sec- 
tion 5(d) :  This  provision  Is  similar  to  the 
original  S.  5  except  that  the  determination  of 
who  should  be  consulted  Is  up  to  the  Board. 
This  Is  designed  to  overcome  Governor 
Robertson's  concern  that  the  Board's  regula- 
tions might  be  challenged  because  it  hadn't 
consulted  a  particular  agency.  Obviously  the 
Board  is  going  to  consult  other  agencies  with 
or  without  the  language.  However  the  section 
was  not  deleted,  as  Oovernor  Robertson 
suggested,  In  order  to  oonvey  the  high  impor- 
tance the  Congress  attaches  to  consultation 
with  other  agencies. 

43.  Establishment  of  advisory  committee, 
section  6(e) :  This  differs  from  the  original 
S.  5  In  that  the  limitation  of  nine  members 
has  been  removed  and  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance is  Increased  from  925  to  (100  per  day. 
The  latter  change  is  in  line  with  Oovernor 
Robertson's  observation  that  few  members 
would  be  available  at  the  lower  figure.  How- 
ever, the  section  was  not  deleted  as  Governor 
Robertson  recommended  again  largely  to 
emphasize  the  high  importance  Congress  at- 
taches to  consultation  with  Industry.  The 
limitation  of  nine  has  been  removed  to  over- 
come the  objection  that  this  might  deny  ade- 
quate representation  to  some  specialized  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry. 

SECTION    S.    ErFECT   ON    STATE   LAWS 

44.  Relationship  to  State  law.  section  6(a) : 
The  original  version  of  S.  6  said  the  act 
did  not  annul  State  law  unless  the  State 
law  was  "directly  inconsistent."  The  pres- 
ent version  drops  th«  word  "directly"  and 
adds  the  further  stlpnlation  that  inconsist- 
ent State  laws  are  annulled  "only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inconsistency."  The  word 
"directly"  was  dropped  because  there  is  no 
apparent  difference  between  Inconsistent  or 
directly  inconsistent.  The  added  phrase 
makes  clear  that  S.  5  does  not  preempt  an 
entire  body  of  State  law  should  an  inconsist- 
ency arise  in  one  case. 

45.  Effect  on  usiu-y  laws  and  time  price 
doctrine,  section  6(a)  :  A  new  sentence  was 
added  at  the  end  of  tlie  section  6(a)  to  make 
the  intent  of  Congress  clear  that  It  does  not 
regard  the  annual  percentage  rate  as  an  in- 
terest rate  within  the  meaning  of  the  usuary 
statutes  or  the  judicial  interpretations  of  the 
time  price  doctrine.  This  language  should 
make  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  cite  S.  6  as 
evidence  in  any  legal  proceeding  challenging 
a  credit  transaction  uader  the  usury  statutes 
or  challeng^lng  the  interpretation  of  the  time 
price  doctrine.  The  language  was  supplied 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  who  recommended  such  a  pro- 
vision In   the  Departtnent's  report  on  the 


bill.  This  meets  one  of  the  major  objections 
raised  by  the  American  Banking  Association. 

46.  Exemption  when  covered  by  State  law, 
section  6(b) :  This  section  is  similar  to  the 
original  S.  6  except  that  the  Board  can 
exempt  creditors  covered  by  a  State  law 
which  is  "substantially  similar"  to  the  Fed- 
eral law.  The  original  version  of  S.  5  only 
authorized  exemptions  if  the  State  law  re- 
quired the  "same  information."  Also  the  pro- 
vision was  reworded  to  make  it  clear  the 
Board  is  only  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
law  and  not  the  effectiveness  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  These  changes  are  In 
line  with  Oovernor  Robertson's  suggestions. 

47.  Criminal  penalties,  section  7(b) :  The 
words  "willfully  and  knowingly"  were  added 
as  a  condition  for  giving  false  or  Inaccurate 
Information.  Also,  the  section  now  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Attorney  General  will  enforce 
the  criminal  penalties  section.  This  Is  In 
keeping  with  Governor  Robertson's  testi- 
mony that  the  Board  did  not  have  any 
trained  investigators  or  law  enforcement  offl- 
clals. 

SKCnON    8.  EZCKPTIONS 

48.  Business  credit  exemption,  section 
8(1) :  The  original  S.  5  provided  an  exemp- 
tion to  "business  firms  as  such."  This  left 
an  element  of  doubt  with  respect  to  farmers 
or  proprietorships  or  independent  profes- 
sionals. The  present  version  would  exempt 
credit  for  "business,  agricultural,  or  commer- 
cial purposes."  This  is  basically  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "as  such." 

49.  Exemption  for  transactions  over 
$25,000,  section  8(3)  :  This  Is  a  new  provision 
included  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Robertson.  The  exemption  would  not 
apply  to  real  estate  credit  transactions.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  objective  test  be- 
tween consumer  credit  and  business  credit  so 
as  not  to  require  the  creditor  to  inquire  con- 
tinuously as  to  the  purpose  of  the  credit.  If 
a  credit  transaction  is  under  (25,000  and  the 
creditor  is  uncertain  if  It  Is  a  business  or 
consumer  transaction,  he  will  tend  to  assume 
it  to  be  a  consumer  transaction  to  avoid 
violation.  If  It  Is  over  (25,000  he  can  safely 
assume  It  to  be  a  business  transaction  with- 
out worrying  about  violation. 

50.  Effective  date,  section  9:  Aa  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  the  effective  date  has 
been  changed  from  6  months  to  1  year  to 
permit  the  Board  to  develop  adequate  regu- 
lations. 


PUBLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 
ALLIES  OR  ADVERSARIES? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  at 
Its  27th  annual  conference  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation reelected  as  Its  secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr.  George  E.  Ewan. 

Dr.  Ewan,  a  member  of  the  District  7 
Board  of  Education  In  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
Is  a  practicing  orthodontist  who  has  over 
the  years  found  time,  despite  his  busy 
practice,  for  a  broad  range  of  activities, 
many  of  them  centering  on  education 
and  on  the  youth  of  Sheridan.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Wyoming  School 
Boards  Association  and.  with  his  recent 
election  at  Portland,  is  serving  his  second 
term  of  office  with  the  national  associa- 
tion. We  in  Wyoming  are  proud  of  his 
service. 

At  that  same  meeting  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  in  Portland, 
another  distinguished  Wyomingite,  Su- 
perintendent Maurice  P.  OrlflQth,  of 
School  District  No.  2  in  Casper,  delivered 
a  paper  on  the  subject.  "Public  and  Non- 
public Schools— Allies  or  Adversaries?" 
This,  of  course,  Is  a  question  of  continued 
interest   among   educators,   lawmakers. 


and,  in  fact,  among  people  all  over  our 
land  who  share  an  Interest  In  the  quest 
for  a  higher  quality  of  education  for  all 
of  America's  youth.  He  cites  the  example 
of  his  city,  Casper,  where  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  exists  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  parochial  schools,  and 
sums  up  by  saying  he  cannot  think  of 
problems  that  might  arise  that  could  not 
be  easily  resolved. 

The  problems  are  resolved,  In  Casper 
as  elsewhere,  Mr.  OrifBth  says,  when 
people  of  good  will  working  together  for 
the  benefit  of  children  work  at  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Griffith's  paper  be  printed 
in  the  RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools — Allies  or 
ADVEasAanss? 
(By  Maurice  F.  Griffith) 
The  opportunity  to  address  you  on  this 
topic  means  several  things  to  me.  One,  I  am 
attending  my  first  meeting  of  the  NSBA  be- 
cause of  the  Invitation  to  appear  at  this 
cUnlc  session.  This  is  my  first  such  attend- 
snce  not  because  of  a  lack  of  desire  to  see 
what  board  members  do  when  assembled  In 
national  meeting  as  compared  with  what 
•chool  administrators  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances but  because  I  have  believed  we 
were  adequately  represented  by  our  board 
members  who  have  faithfully  attended  over 
the  years. 

Two,  I  find  myself  speaking  In  an  area 
where  strong  opinions  exist  and  where  I  am 
certainly  not  an  expert  even  though  I  am 
hundreds  of  mUes  from  home. 

Three,  whatever  I  say  in  connection  with 
this  topic  Is  inevitably  related,  and  closely, 
to  the  whole  topic  of  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, an  area  where  I  have  strong  opinions 
that  have  recently  been  completely  re- 
rersed. 

As  In  any  other  contentious  situation  re- 
lated to  American  education  one  finds  rather 
firm  and  fixed  opinions  regarding  public  aid 
to  private  schools.  We  may  as  well  recognize 
immediately  that  most  of  the  conflict  is  re- 
lated to  aid  to  parochial  schools  with  com- 
paratively little  attention  being  paid  to  the 
funds  that  flow  Into  private  colleges  and 
private,  nonparochlal  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 
Comments  such  as: 

"Federal  aid  provided  for  parochial  schools 
means  the  end  of  the  public  school  system 
In  America." 

"If  they  wish  to  have  public  funds  let 
them  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools." 

'We  support  the  public  schools  without 
choice:  We  also,  through  our  church  pledges 
and  tuitions  support  o\u  own  system  of  edu- 
cation. Who  is  better  qualified  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  than  our  parochial 
schools." 

"Some  competition  for  the  public  schools 
of  America  would  be  a  good  thing." 
are  not  unusual  and  the  person  who  Is  virith- 
out  opinions  on  this  controversial  subject  Is 
quite  rare. 

All  elements  of  the  educational  enterprise 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  go  to  court 
over  the  Issue  of  public  aid  for  use  In  pa- 
rochial education.  No  sooner  is  a  precedent 
set  than  It  meets  a  legal  challenge  on  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state.  In  December  of 
1966  the  predictable  reaction  to  the  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  came  on  the  authorization  of 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  parochial  schools  to 
help  deprived  children. 
Four  organizations — the  American  Jewish 


Congress,  the  New  York  ClvU  Liberties 
Union,  the  United  Parents  Association  and 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers — filed 
suits  in  Federal  and  New  York  courts  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  such  aid. 
Both  suits  asked  for  Injunctions  to  halt  the 
use  of  public  funds  In  parochial  schools 
pending  a  final  decision — probably  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Leo  Pfeffer, 
attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  predicted  that  the 
cases  were  likely  to  reach  the  nation's  high- 
est court  around  October  1968. 

Although  the  question  of  separation  of 
chxirch  and  state  has  been  with  with  us  a 
long  time  Its  recent  blooming  has  been 
caused  by  the  sharp  increase  in  Federal  aid 
to  schools  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

We  find  local  school  districts  compelled  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  children  of  paro- 
chial schools  If  they  are  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  funding.  Such  arrangements  as 
public  owned  and  operated  buses  serving  the 
children  of  church  related  schools,  textbooks 
provided  for  the  children  of  such  schools 
while  owned  by  the  public  school,  teachers 
under  contract  to  the  public  school  but 
teaching  in  the  religious  institution  and 
shared  time  whereby  the  children  of  the 
private  school  attend  the  public  school  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

All  of  these  arrangements  have  been  at- 
tacked from  several  sources  as  violating  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  on  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  and  as  one  might  expect 
arrangements  are  forthcoming  to  make  such 
things  possible  without  great  amount  of  dis- 
sent and  discord. 

One  of  the  more  startling  arrangements  ts 
the  plan  being  developed  for  Swanton,  Ver- 
mont where  planners  have  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent approach  to  public-private  cooperation. 
They  look  at  it  this  way :  Since  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  solving  the  educational  church-state 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  public  and  parochial 
schools  are  kept  apart,  let's  bring  them  to- 
gether, physically  and  eidminlstratlvely.  Ad- 
ministrators are  hatching  plans  there  to 
build  a  new  school  that  will  offer  vocational, 
acadeoolc,  and  private  religious  Instruction — 
In  the  same  plant — to  students  who,  today, 
are  attending  separate  public  and  parocliial 
schools.  The  project  has  been  awarded  a 
(59,000  Title  in  (ESEA)  planning  grant. 
Preliminary  designs  for  Uie  school — a  com- 
prehensive junior-senior  high  school — have 
already  been  prepared. 

Father  John  LaBrake  states  "The  parochial 
school  as  we  know  it  today  is  an  anacronlsm. 
It's  on  its  way  out.  It  simply  can't  operate 
effectively  in  this  day  and  age."  LaBrake  is 
principal  of  Saint  Anne's  Academy  which  Is 
headed  for  the  linkup  with  the  public 
schools. 

What  about  the  constitutional  decree  on 
public  and  private  schools  operating  inde- 
pendently? 

"Fine,"  say  the  area  schoolmen.  "But 
there's  no  reason  why  public  and  parochial 
functions  can't  operate  Independently  .  .  . 
under  one  roof." 

This  then  Is  shared  time  with  a  capital 
"S". 

Another  trend  in  parochial  education, 
brought  on  in  part  by  Federal  aid.  Is  that 
toward  lay  boards  In  place  of  the  board  of 
priests.  Let  me  quote  from  a  news  release  of 
last  February — 

"An  end  to  parish  control  of  Catholic  grade 
schools  was  urged  to  save  them  from  slow 
and  agonizing  strangulation."  The  "tradi- 
tional structure  Is  falling,"  said  the  Rt.  Rev- 
erend WlUlam  M.  Roche,  superintendent  of 
Catholic  schools  In  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  called 
for  a  radically  different  administration  tak- 
ing church  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  pas- 
tors and  turning  them  over  to  parents  to 
reorganize  them  under  various  school  boards 
generally  paralleling  public  school  districts. 
Catholic  education  "is  on  a  grand  down- 
hill slide  at  the  present  moment."  Msgr. 
Roche  told  the  National  OathoUc  Education 


Association.  There  is  not  enough  CatlioUe 
money  to  support  them  on  the  present  basis, 
he  said. 

"The  shackles  of  archaic  diocesan  and 
parish  administration  must  be  broken." 
lilsgr.  Roche  said,  adding : 

"To  Insure  that  the  school  is  separated 
from  the  church  structure,  It  must  be  in- 
corporated as  a  legal  and  separate  entity." 

His  proposal  came  as  some  do-or-dle  issues 
were  put  before  the  convention  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Ernest  J.  Primeau  of  Manchester, 
N.H.  Including  these  questions: 

"Why  should  the  church  be  operating 
schools  at  all?" 

"Should  we  concentrate  on  one  level  of 
education  or  should  we  Instead  seek  to  pro- 
mote education  across  the  board  on  all 
levels?" 

The  movement  of  colleges  in  changing 
from  close  ties  with  a  chutch  to  situations 
more  closely  resembling  public  controUed  in- 
stitutions Is  another  example  of  the  change 
in  religious  control  to  accommodate  the 
avaUablllty  for  public  funds  for  all  educa- 
tional enterprises.  This  movement  has  been 
precipitated  by  the  historic  case  of  Horace 
Mann  versus  Maryland  Board  of  PubUc 
Works.  This  case  denied  construction  grants 
of  public  funds  to  Western  Maryland  CoUege 
(Methodist),  Westminster  and  Notre  Dame 
of  Maryland  in  Baltimore  and  St.  Joseph's 
at  Emmltsburg,  Md.  both  Roman  Catholic. 
These  grants  were  declared  aa  In  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment  which  forbids  acts  re- 
specting estabUshment  of  religion. 

Of  equal  importance  In  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  the  court  approved  a 
state  construction  grant  for  Hood  College 
in  Frederick,  an  institution  sponsored  by 
the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Why  the  pref- 
erential treatment  for  Hood?  Because,  said 
the  court,  the  ties  between  Hood  and  its 
church  were  so  vague  and  nondefinitlve  that 
Hood  was,  in  effect,  a  nonsectarian  institu- 
tion. As  such  It  could  receive  public  funds 
with  no  constitutional  problem. 

Thus  church  related  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  finding  It  expedient  to  change  their 
organizations  to  become  eligible  for  Federal 
dollars.  Federal  control?  Perhaps. 

With  the  rapid  modification  of  religious  in- 
stitutions to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  In  qualifying  for  grants  we 
find  less  significance  In  the  Idea  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  aid  students  in  a  school  with- 
out aiding  the  school.  This  concept  used  to 
help  with  the  passage  of  the  ESEA  of  1966 
seems  to  have  lost  Its  place  of  importance  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  institutions  to 
change  their  administrative  structures  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
ESEA. 

A  new  element  in  the  relstlonshlps  between 
private  and  public  schools  has  been  intro- 
duced, not  by  a  religious  order,  but  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
This  body  contends  that  change  in  educa- 
tion and  Indeed  the  whole  process  of  up- 
grading public  education  can  be  most  effec- 
tively brought  about  through  the  creation 
of  competition  among  schools. 

With  this  prop>06al  we  would  find  the  pub- 
lic schools  competing  with  private  schools 
which  would  also  be  financed  with  public 
funds.  Hence  the  law  of  the  marketplace 
would  be  established  and  schools  would 
change  more  rapidly  than  is  now  possible 
because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with 
the  competition. 

This  idea  appeals  to  me  as  It  would  to  any 
thoughtful  public  school  educator  who  has 
been  so  frequently  thwarted  in  his  attempts 
to  Improve  his  program  of  education.  The 
normal  resistance  to  change  of  people  par- 
ticularly as  regards  change  in  schools  is  the 
element  most  often  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  education  of 
the  1880's  in  most  areas. 
Who  wouldn't  welcome  competition  if  it 
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would  mean  the  ready  acceptance  of  change 
In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  competition? 

If  thla  concept  receives  recognition  It 
would  certainly  remove  the  prewure  from 
rellgloua  orders  to  change  their  school  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  Federal  government. 

As  a  more  than  somewhat  prejudiced  pub- 
lic school  man  embittered  by  the  snail's  pac* 
of  change  In  our  schools  I  believe  It  highly 
unlikely  that  the  people  of  America  would 
"buy"  the  concept  of  generous  aid  to  private 
schools  In  order  to  create  a  competitive  sit- 
uation. 

One  needs  only  to  read  the  report  emanat- 
ing from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion to  understand  the  reaction  of  the  edu- 
cation fraternity  to  such  a  proposal. 

Most  schoolmen,  and  I  was  one  of  them 
until  recently,  contend  that  general  aid  to 
education  from  the  Federal  government 
would  be  much  more  desirable  than  the 
categorical  aid  we  have  had  so  far. 

Two  events  of  recent  months  have  caused 
me  to  Join  those.  If  there  are  others,  who 
might  wish  to  have  a  continuation  of  cate- 
gorical aid. 

The  first  Is  the  almost  certainty  of  reduc- 
tion In  aid  If  presented  In  general  form  to 
the  private  schools.  It  Is  only  because  of  the 
neoeeslty  of  assisting  the  local  parochial 
schools  with  special  programs  that  we  are 
now  cooperating  with  them. 

The  second  event  is  that  well  known,  new 
Institution  on  the  American  scene  of  teacher 
militancy  and  negotiations.  We  have  gone 
through  this  for  the  first  time  this  year  and 
It  was  Interesting  to  observe  that  all  the 
money  that  was  not  absolutely  required  for 
other  ptirpoaes  went  Into  salaries  of  teachers. 
This  In  itself  is  not  bad  for  a  good  salary 
structure  helps  to  make  a  strong  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  know,  however,  that  most  of  the  changes 
and  improvements  In  our  schools  have  been 
wrought  with  Federal  funds.  If  we  were  to 
receive  the  same  number  of  dollars  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government  in  the  form 
of  general  aid  It  wo\ild  join  the  other  dol- 
lars going  into  teacher  salarlea  with  the  min- 
imal resulting  change. 

I  present  this  In  explanation  of  my  earlier 
statement  regarding  my  attitude  toward  gen- 
eral aid  to  education. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  keep  alive  the 
Important  services  rendered  by  our  private 
schools  In  America?  I  consider  them  Impor- 
tant because  even  though  moat  such  schools 
are  poorly  financed  and  non  competitive  with 
pubuc  education  their  loes  to  the  American 
scene  would  only  mean  more  entrenchment 
of  the  concept  of  regeneration  of  American 
public  education  every  few  years  with  only 
minor  changes. 

Our  exx>erlence  in  a  community  with  14,000 
public  children  and  two  parochial  schools 
may  show  the  way  for  cooperation  without 
creating  the  mythical  monster  of  a  strong 
religious  system  of  schools  that  will  engulf 
the  public  schools. 

In  many  years  of  administrative  work  In 
our  oommiinlty  I  had  never  met  the  teachers 
and  administrators  of  our  parochial  schools 
until  Federal  fund  availability  made  It  de- 
sirable for  me  to  do  so. 

Our  meetings  around  the  conference  table 
quickly  convinced  me  that  the  Catholic  edu- 
cators had  the  same  Ideals  and  desires  for 
their  children  as  we  bad  for  ours.  They  dis- 
played a  wllllngneas  to  cooperate  that  was 
pleasant  to  behold.  Our  similar  attitude  made 
possible  a  system  that  la  working  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

We  have  shared  time.  We  are  paid  our 
ahare  of  state  funds  for  the  time  that  Catho- 
lic students  spend  In  our  schools.  We  offer 
them  science  and  physical  education  courses 
that  are  beyond  the  financing  poesibllltles 
of  the  parish. 

We  have  established  portable  buildings  at 
another  parochial  school  where  we  offer  spe- 
cial reading  classes  for  the  Catholic  children 
who  are  not  progressing  satisfactorily  in  this 


skill.  We  employ  the  teacher  and  provide 
textbooks  and  suppllea.  I  would  hasten  to 
add  that  we  do  this  in  a  portable  building 
not  from  fear  of  contamination  of  the  re- 
ligious atmoepbere  of  the  parochial  build- 
ing but  only  because  there  Is  not  room  for 
our  class  In  It. 

A  new  and  lovely  grade  school  erected  by 
another  Catholic  pariah  in  our  community 
has  been  leased  to  us  for  public  school  use 
for  several  years  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  partsh  to  staff  the  building  for  a  re- 
ligious operation.  We  permit  the  Church  to 
hold  catechism  classes,  youth  meetings  and 
other  religloxis  oriented  meetings  in  the 
building  when  we  are  not  using  It. 

We  have  transported  Catholic  children  for 
years  In  our  buses  to  their  schools.  This  has 
been  done  without  establishing  special  trips 
or  routes  and  no  one  has  challenged  us  so 
far. 

The  children  and  teachers  of  the  Catholic 
schools  attend  special  performances  of  vari- 
ous kinds  held  In  our  echools  and  make  use 
of  televised  programs  ttiat  go  Into  our  class- 
rooms. 

How  can  all  of  these  things  be  done  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  not  the  only  com- 
munity In  America  now  doing  them?  They 
can  be  accomplished  by  people  of  good  will 
working  together  for  the  benefit  of  children. 
I  cannot,  now,  think  of  problems  that  might 
arise  that  could  not  be  easily  resolved  be- 
tween the  religious  representatives  and  our 
public  school  people. 

Here  then  is  a  way  to  keep  healthy  com- 
petition alive  and  to,  perhaps,  keep  the  pub- 
lic schools  from  becoming  worse  than  they 
are  because  of  a  complete  monopoly. 

Thank  you. 


BULK  POWER   SUPPLY  FOR  SMALL 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  recently  beld  its  24  th  tmnual 
conference  in  Denver.  Members  of  the 
association  gathered  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  public  power  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  Charles  R.  Ross  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  addressed 
the  conference  on  May  9,  1967,  on  the 
subject  of  bulk  power  supply  for  small 
systems.  Commissioner  Ross  suggests  a 
number  of  stei>s  that  should  be  tsOaen  by 
small  public  power  systems  to  Insure  that 
they  share  the  economic  benefits  of 
power  pooling  and  generation  of  power 
by  large  nuclear  plants. 

Commissioner  Ross'  remarks  deserve 
the  attention  of  everyone  interested  In 
lowering  the  cost  of  electricity  for  con- 
sumers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BXTLK  POWKR  STTPPLT  ITOS  SMALI.  STSTKMS 

(An  address  by  Charles  R.  Ross,  Commission- 
er. Federal  Power  Commission) 

Recently,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  New 
England  Power  controversy  by  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal,  It  was  stated, 

"Where  does  this  controversy,  the  promises 
and  estimates  leave  the  homeowner? 
Whether  power  Is  public,  private  or  some- 
thing In  between  does  not  matter.  What  does 
matter  is  that.  In  this  battle  between  power 
Interests,  it  may  be  the  consumer  who  loses." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  concern  for 
the  consumer  should  be  the  overriding  con- 
sideration by  the  managers  of  the  publlcly- 
owned  systems,  by  the  executives  of  the  In- 
vestor-owned systems,  and   by  government 


ofllclala  whether  regulatory  or  operating. 
However,  much  too  frequently,  I  have  sensed 
that  the  power  Industry  still  wants  to  carry 
on  a  public  vs.  private  feud  at  the  expense 
of  their  consumers.  I  also  have  the  feeling 
sometimes  that  investor -owned  companies 
don't  want  to  pool  and  take  advantage  ol 
the  economies  Inherent  therein  because  ot 
their  desire  to  maintain  their  own  cor- 
porate empires  where  the  executive  is  still 
the  big  fish  in  a  small  pond.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  investor-owned  utility  seems  unwilling 
to  pool  for  fear  that  this  will  bring  federal 
regulations  which  can  mean  someone  looking 
over  its  shoulder  to  see  if  the  consumer  U 
getting  what  be  is  entitled  to. 

The  publicly-owned  utilities,  for  theli 
part,  sometimes  forget  their  special  role.  One 
would  normally  think  that,  being  publicly- 
owned,  the  consumer  always  is  the  bene- 
ficiary. This  may  not  always  be  the  case.  A 
traditional  feeling  of  distrust  towards  the 
Investor -owned  utilities  permeates  the  think- 
ing of  some  municipal  systems.  In  the  past, 
this  feeling  may  have  had  some  grounds  for 
Justification.  However,  as  we  pointed  out  In 
the  National  Power  Survey,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  hopeful  and  we  are  en- 
couraged that  we  can  provide  a  forum  where 
your  rights  may  be  protected.  We  are  con- 
fident that  in  the  years  ahead  you  will  not 
be  forced  to  provide  your  own  generation  at 
a  higher  cost  as  contrasted  to  entering  Into 
contractual  relationships  for  purchased 
power  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  private  systems,  there  also  exists 
a  natural  human  tendency  to  empire-buUd 
by  the  public  systems.  Let  \u  be  sure  that 
every  proposal  can  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet. 

I  might  add  here  a  remark  about  one  ten- 
dency of  the  public  sjrstems  to  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tax  payers  and  citizen  users 
of  the  electricity.  Don't  ever  forget  your 
primary  obligation  is  to  furnish  energy  to 
your  ctistomers  at  the  lowest  reasonable  rate. 
It  is  not  the  obligation  of  the  electric  light 
department  to  finance  every  other  depart- 
ment in  the  city  so  as  to  hold  down  the 
property  tax  rate.  When  a  municipal  fails  to 
charge  the  lowest  rate  possible,  consistent 
with  a  sound,  up-to-date  system,  it  will  be 
sounding  its  death  knell. 

In  discussing  the  public  vs.  private  power 
relationship,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  one 
Important  valuable  by-product  which  has 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer and  that  is,  the  American  tradition 
of  competition.  I  applaud  your  efforts  to 
show  up  the  executives  of  the  investor- 
owned  systems  and  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  private  sector  in  constantly  seeking  ways 
to  lower  rates  which  offset  some  of  the  tax 
benefits  you  may  have.  Because  the  nation 
likes  competition,  we  have  been  blessed  with 
a  pluralistic  power  sjrstem.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  I  would  hate  to  see  it 
otherwise.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  present  relationship  is 
good.  In  other  words,  I  would  be  distressed 
to  see  very  many  "take  overs"  by  either  side 
since  It  might  well  disrupt  what  seems  to  be 
a  more  and  more  harmonious  relationship. 
In  fact,  the  longer  the  existing  status  can  be 
retained  and  the  more  vested  the  interests 
become,  the  more  likely  ultimately  we  will 
have  an  unofficial  territorial  recognition  ol 
the  areas  of  each  group.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  territorial  recognition  must  be  ac- 
companied by  effective  regulation.  This  Is  to 
assure  the  consumer  that  he  gets  all  the 
benefits  that  can  flow  from  such  recognition 
with  none  Of  the  detriments  likely  to  result 
from  an  unregulated,  single  utility  within  a 
legally-protected  service  area. 

Before  going  into  greater  detail  as  to  the 
problems  and  possible  solutions  for  the  pub- 
licly owned  systems  in  securing  low  cost 
power  which  will  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  private  systems,  let  me  digress  for 
a  moment  about  the  rights  and  future  de- 
mands  of   the   coiuumera   who    are   often 
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caught  In  the  croaa-flre  between  these  two 
large  and  Important  groups.  These  same  con- 
sumers are  also  often  times  the  civilian  cas- 
ualties of  the  war  for  lower  and  lower  rates. 
As  I  have  said  before.  In  commenting  on 
certificate  legislation  for  EHV,  the  general 
public,  In  my  opinion,  will  force  public  and 
private  groups  to  accept  a  Joint  use  of 
wheeling  concept  for  EHV  since  the  Indis- 
criminate taking  of  duplicate  rights  of  way  is 
s  luxury  our  nation  cannot  afford.  Further- 
more, the  public  Is  also  trying  to  teU  the 
power  Industry,  both  public  and  private,  that 
low  rates  In  and  of  themselves,  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  sole  criterion  in  utility  operation. 
The  public,  through  their  representatives  In 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  are  try- 
ing to  convey  a  message,  which  seems  to  f  aU 
on  deaf  ears,  that  the  quality  of  their  en- 
vironment really  Is  important  to  them.  To 
breathe  clean  air,  to  swim  In  clean,  cool 
water,  to  be  stimulated  visually  by  the 
beauty  of  our  environment,  to  enjoy  freedom 
from  a  never-ceasing  pounding  on  our  ear 
drums  are  freedoms  which  we  must  possess  if 
u  citizens  we  want  to  maintain  ovir  sanity. 
If  you  think  or  believe  that  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  feel  this  and  can  afford  such  a  luxury, 
you  are  way  behind  the  times.  As  a  taxi  driver 
In  Chicago  said  to  me  recently  as  we  were 
driving  along  Lake  Michigan  through  a  haze, 
"Can't  we  do  better  than  this?  What's  so  hot 
about  low  rates  If  I'm  not  around  to  benefit 
from  them?" 

To  get  back  to  the  primary  reason  for  my 
visit  here,  let  me  explore  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  problems  that  I  see  facing  you,  the 
managers  of  public  systems,  in  securing  a 
low-cost  power  supply  to  enable  you  to  main- 
tain your  existence  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  power  systems  of  omr  country.  Inciden- 
tally, some  of  the  problems  cue  also  bother- 
ing the  private  systems  since  an  abundant 
supply  of  low-coet  power  is  essential  to  them 
in  their  increasingly  hot  competitive  strug- 
gle with  the  natural  gas  industry  for  heating 
and  air-condltloning  loads. 

As  I  visualize  the  future  for  your  sys- 
tems. I  foresee  the  absolute  necessity  for 
small  municipal  systems  to  Join  the  parade 
and  become  participants  of  the  newly  form- 
ing bulk  power  supply  pools  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  and 
the  technological  progress  which  these  pools 
make  possible.  Even  if  you  dispute  the  con- 
tention that  reliability  of  service  can  be 
best  maintained  by  stronger  and  stronger 
interconnections,  you  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce low-cost  power  with  the  small  units  In- 
herent in  separate.  Isolated  systems.  The 
huge  units  which  pools  are  making  possible 
give  the  private  sector  the  chance  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  to  produce  power 
at  such  low  pricee  that  they  may  be  able 
to  outsell  you  at  the  meter  despite  your 
tax  advantages.  Needless  to  say.  tills  has 
ramlflcations  for  you.  Undoubtedly,  some  of 
you  are  already  visualizing  the  next  take 
over  campaign.  This  need  not  happen,  how- 
ever, although  It  may  require  some  chang- 
ing of  the  rules. 

The  first  rule  or  guideline  which  needs 
acceptance  is  the  requirement  that  mem- 
bership to  all  pools  be  nondiscriminatory. 
This  should  be  your  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 
The  mere  fact  that  you  are  a  public  body 
should  not  bar  your  entry.  Nor  should  the 
membership  rules  encourage  you  to  buUd 
Inefficient  generation.  The  primary  criterion 
of  a  pool  should  be  the  lowest  cost  genera- 
Uon  and  transmission  for  the  benefit  of  all 
consumers,  public  and  private.  The  planning 
undertaken  by  such  pools  should  be  open 
and  above  board.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  plana 
of  the  large  pools  in  the  region  is  a  real 
handicap  to  the  manager  of  the  small  sys- 
tem In  knowing  what  his  best  alternatives 
are.  The  general  public,  as  well  as  industry, 
has  a  "Right  to  Know."  With  the  plans  and 
oiterla  subject  to  public  scrutiny,  you  will 
know  where  and  how  to  proceed. 


I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  failed  to 
point  out  that  the  basic  principles  of  eco- 
nomics will  have  to  be  recognized  In  setting 
the  ground  rules  of  the  pool  agreements.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  more  well-endowed 
participants  may  be  able  to  do  better  be- 
cause of  their  contributions  to  the  pool, 
such  as  lower-cost  units,  better  types  of 
load.  etc.  While  this  may  be  the  case  and  a 
free  ride  is  prohibited,  nevertheless,  the  same 
generad  rules  should  apply  to  every  one.  If 
marginal  pricing  is  fair  in  one  situation, 
then  it  should  be  used  in  a  like  situation.  If 
transmission  charges  are  based  upon  dis- 
placement in  one  situation,  it  should  be 
used  for  similar  situations. 

Because  admission  to  a  pool  may  In  years 
ahead  be  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  life 
of  a  small  municipal,  I  feel  that  Justice  De- 
partment overnight  Is  necessary.  I  frankly 
am  pleased  to  know  that  Justice  has  been 
and  is  interested.  F^u^hermore,  the  Interest 
Justice  has  shown  in  the  past  has  been  help- 
ful. I  can't  really  foresee  the  Justice  De- 
partment prohibiting  pools  per  se  unless  (1) 
they  are  discriminatory,  (2)  the  results  of 
such  pools  are  to  drastically  change  the  na- 
ture of  our  existing  pluralistic  system  or  (3) 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  by 
such  pools  violates  some  a8;>ect  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  I  am  sure  that  no  sincere 
member  of  a  pool  really  seeks  these  objec- 
tives. If  that's  the  case,  they  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

In  addition  to  becoming  members  of  a 
pool,  the  small  municipals  mxist  have  a 
chance  to  buy  into  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions being  formed  to  construct  large  nu- 
clear plants.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
taxpayers  in  this  nation  have  Invested  over 
(40  billion  in  nuclear  development;  of  the 
nearly  (1  billion  that  is  being  expended  an- 
nually for  R&D  in  the  electric  industry, 
roughly  6%  was  contributed  by  the  major 
utility  companies.'  Under  these  clrcimi- 
stances  it  would  be  ironic  if  the  only  con- 
sumers in  the  nation  that  will  benefit  from 
the  nuclear  revolution  are  those  of  private 
systems.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  the  nuclear  unit,  the  more 
economic  it  becomes  and  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  greater  economies  Inherent  in  the 
breeder  reactor  which  I  hope  comes  faster 
than  some  would  will,  it  becomes  harder 
than  ever  for  a  municipal  to  construct  a  nu- 
clear plant  for  Itself.  In  addition,  to  the  ex- 
tent local  or  state  law  requires  you  to  locate 
a  plant  vrlthln  your  municipal  boundaries, 
you  may  be  prohibited  because  of  safety 
rules.  Furthermore,  probably  one  of  the 
most  critical  factors  in  the  location  of  a  nu- 
clear plant,  namely  an  adequate  supply  of 
cool  water,  will  usually  prohibit  the  location 
of  a  plant  within  your  municipal  bound- 
aries. 

Senator  Aiken  of  my  native  State  of  Ver- 
mont, I  am  proud  to  say,  has  already  indi- 
cated his  awareness  of  these  types  of  prob- 
lems which  face  the  municipal  utility.  In  a 
recent  hearing  on  the  Licensing  and  Regula- 
tion of  Reactors,  he  stated, 

"One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  about,  follow- 
ing your  discussion,  is  that  In  granting  a 
license  I  dont  see  that  you  give  any  weight 
Ing  to  the  possible  creation  of  a  monop>oly 
in  the  power  supply  for  an  entire  region. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  suppose  there  are  20  or 
25  utility  companies  of  varying  size  serv- 
icing an  entire  region.  Five  of  them  are  what 
we  call  big  boys;  the  other  companies  vary 
in  size  from  pretty  good  size  down  to  rather 
small,  local  distribution  systems.  Suppose 
the  five  big  ones  get  together  and  say,  'We 
will  apply  for  a  760,000  or  a  one  million  kilo- 
watt nuclear  plant.  When  we  get  it.  we  will 
squeeze  these  little  nuisances  right  out  of 
business'. 

"How  do  you  handle  that  situation?  How 


do  you  act  to  prevent  establishing  a  mo- 
nopoly In  the  handa  of  a  very  few  pac^e?"  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Up  In  New  England.  I  presimu  you  know 
that  the  larger  companies  which  have  ap- 
plied for  a  license  have  now  offered  to  aeU 
stock  to  the  smaller  ones  who  originally  were 
excluded  from  their  plans.  Of  course,  that  Is 
an  ideal  way,  I  think,  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion if  it  worlcs,  although  their  application 
for  a  license,  I  believe,  states  that  the  entire 
amount  of  power  vrUl  be  used  by  the  com- 
panies that  are  applying  for  It.  That,  how- 
ever, could  be  changed. 

"I  think  it  is  serious,  because  we  have 
used  a  lot  of  public  funds  in  developing  low- 
coet  nuclear  power.  That  would  be  low-cost 
in  the  area  I  come  from;  it  might  not  be 
In  some  other  parts  of  the  country."* 

In  reply  to  these  queries  by  Senator  Aiken, 
A.E.C.  indicated  that  If  there  were  competing 
applications  and  a  question  were  raised,  they 
would  refer  it  to  the  Justice  Department. 

That  progress  is  being  made  is  evident  by 
the  fact  noted  by  Senator  Aiken,  namely,  that 
the  Vermont  State  Public  Service  Board 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Ernest  Oibson, 
Jr.,  has  entered  an  order  providing  for  Ver- 
mont Yankee  Nuclear  Corp.  to  allow  partic- 
ipation by  the  municipals  and  coops.  This 
is  really  a  truly  significant  step  by  Vermont 
and  as  Senator  Aiken  noted,  the  participants 
in  this  project  have  authorized  an  offer  to 
the  Vermont  mimicipals  and  coops.  While 
some  negotiation  still  remains  as  to  the 
offer,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  concern 
refiected  by  Senator  Aiken  and  the  Vermont 
State  Public  Service  Board  is  being  taken  into 
account. 

In  my  opinion,  xmless  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  can  avail  themselves  of  the  econo- 
mies of  nuclear  generation  through  volun- 
tary efforts,  it  may  become  necessary  to  pro- 
vide legal  means  to  achieve  a  fair  share  fcnr 
the  municipals  and  coops.  Simply  put,  it  has 
been  the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  nation, 
private  and  public,  who  financed  the  research 
and  development  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. Living  as  we  are  under  the  shadow  of 
the  nuclear  Ixunb,  let's  make  sure  that  the 
one  major  peacefxil  use  of  the  atom  la  avaU- 
ahle  to  all  at  the  lowest  possible  price  so 
that  we  can  at  least  fool  ourselves  a  little 
Into  believing  that  "It"  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

In  participating  In  these  nuclear  pools  or 
organizations,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  munici- 
pal. If  local  or  state  laws  allow  it  and  they 
should,  should  not  be  able  to  sec\u-e  Its  reve- 
nue requirements  to  buy-In  through  its 
normal  municipal  channels.  This  certainly 
Is  a  matter  of  local  discretion  and  If  the  tax 
laws  allow  the  municipal  to  raise  funds  on 
such  a  basis  to  buUd  and  operate  plants 
of  their  own,  then  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  here.  In  addition,  conditions  for  buy- 
ing-ln  should  not  be  onerous  for  small  buyers 
In  comparison  to  the  large  systems.  By  this, 
I  mean  that  municipals  and  coops  shouldn't 
be  required  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket 
any  more  than  a  private  system  would.  Along 
these  lines,  then,  I  would  suggest  that 
municipals  and  cooperatives  not  be  obligated 
to  buy-in  a  share  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
the  private  company's  Interest  in  the  new 
plant  to  its  total  system  supply.  In  this  way. 
the  small  system  will  still  be  flexible  enough 
to  buy  from  new,  more  efficient  plants  as 
they  come  on  the  line.  Moreover,  municipals 
and  cooperatives  should  have  the  right  to 
buy  into  a  new  plant  at  least  at  that  same 
ratio.  This  would  assure  the  small  systems 
that  their  shares  in  the  new  plant  would  be 
more  than  token  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reemphasize  a  few 
factors  which  In  my  opinion  are  essential  to 


>  Milton  F.  Sent,  Ponun  Magazine,  Jan.' 
Mar.  1967,  p.  21. 


'  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  the  Licensing  and  Regu- 
lation of  Reactors,  AprU,  1967,  Transcript, 
pp.  327-8. 

>  Id.,  at  329. 
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an  adequate   low-coet  aonrce  ot  power  to 
your  ctutomen. 

Pint  of  all,  your  consmners  cant  afford 
to  allow  any  "escalation"  of  the  public  tb. 
private  feud.  For  reliability  reaaona  and  eco- 
nomic reaaona,  the  i>ower  Industry  moat  op- 
erate aa  one  but  preaervlag  the  tinlque 
oontrlbuttona  of  both  public  and  private 
■eetora. 

Secondly,  we  muat  continue  to  explore 
and  meet  the  limiting  factors  on  large  scale 
generations.  One  of  these  factors  la  the  scar- 
city of  good  sites  for  large-ecale  power  gener- 
ation whether  thermal  or  even  more 
difficult,  nuclear.  The  tremendous  amounts 
of  water  needed  to  adequately  cool  the  large 
nuclear  units  effectively  restrict  their  loca- 
tion because  of  thermal  pollution.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  century,  hydro  sites 
were  considered  so  valuable  that  we  insti- 
tuted a  p<^cy  of  withdrawing  the  lands 
where  such  sites  were  located.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  scarcity  of  sites  for  nuclear  plants 
of  the  scale  on  the  drawing  boards  requires 
an  Immediate  national  inventory  of  them. 
If  Icmg-range  considerations  require,  such 
altea  should  be  acquired  or  withdrawn  aa 
soon  aa  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  ^proprlate  to  coordinate  future  EHV 
rlghta-of-way  from  the  plant  sites  to  popula- 
tion centers  and  If  necessary,  to  reeerve  such 
rights-of-way  as  well. 

Another  factor  that  limits  the  develop- 
ment of  large  scale  nuclear  generation  la  our 
Inability  to  date  to  come  up  with  an  eco- 
nomical, safe,  large-scale  breeder  reactor. 
We  know  that  we  must  have  It  since  pres- 
ently known  sources  of  uranliun  In  the 
United  States  cannot  fuel  the  expanding 
conventional  nuclear  development  for  too 
many  years  In  the  futxire.  You,  In  the  mu- 
nicipal systems,  should  on  behalf  of  your 
customers  support  and  tirge  continued  prog- 
ress In  this  exciting  prospect.  Maybe,  the 
Mew  Tork  Power  Authority  or  some  similar 
publicly-owned  group  with  the  advantage  of 
low-cost  money  could  lead  the  way  here. 

Third,  the  municipal  power  systems  must 
continue  to  support,  support  for  which  I  am 
grateful  and  acknowledge,  the  most  eco- 
nomic Joint  use  of  large-scale  transmission 
systems.  This  m\ut  be  done  under  federal 
regulation.  Without  this.  I  am  afraid  your 
hopes  of  low-cost  power  will  be  day  dreams 
only. 

Fourth,  we  need  your  help  In  maintaining 
a  vigorous  and  fair  scrutiny  of  wholesale 
power  contracts.  In  1964,  In  discussing  the 
future  of  small  power  systemB,  we  indicated 
that  we  were  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
legal  and  psychological  barriers  "by  effective 
and  Impartial  reg\ilation  of  wholesale  elec- 
tric rates  and  terms  and  conditions  of  serv- 
ice for  transactions  In  interstate  commerce." 
We  further  stated,  "Where  economic  strength 
alone  determines  bargaining  power,  the  small 
systems  may  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  where 
regulation  is  effective,  long-term  wholesale 
relationships  can  be  built  firmly  on  a  fotmda- 
tion  of  legally  enforced  rights  and  respon- 
sibilltlea.  With  such  foundation,  the  parties 
are  enabled  to  reach  the  most  economic 
solution  to  the  problem  of  power  supply 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case."  The  Shrewibury  case,  as  you  know,  has 
been  one  of  the  landmark  wholesale  rate 
cases  in  the  history  of  the  Ckimmiasion.  The 
Gainesville  and  Crisp  County  cases  indicate 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Staff  ex- 
plores the  possibility  of  coordination.  Since 
these  cases  are  before  us,  I  cannot  comment 
further.  They  do  Indicate,  however,  the 
Staff's  Interest  In  your  {voblems.  The  New 
England  power  study,  the  Kansas  study,  the 
Wisconsin  study  and  o\ir  Interest  in  the 
upper  Middle  West  have  contributed  directly, 
I  believe,  to  the  welfare  of  your  customers. 
We  promise  you  knowledgeable,  vigorous  and 
fair  regulation.  We  won't  be  able  to  make 
that  promise,  however,  if  certain  proposals 


to  limit  our  Jvulsdlctloa  are  successful.  Here 
again,  we  need  your  help. 

Plfth,  I  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  your  cus- 
tomers to  study  carefully  and  support  If 
you  can.  a  bill  which  we  hope  to  propose  to 
Congress  shortly.  I  feel  that  such  a  bill  will 
provide  all  the  customers  of  this  nation  a 
reliable,  low-cost  source  of  power.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  may  be  areas  of  disagree- 
ment over  particular  terms  of  this  bill.  In 
fact,  the  Executive  Department  may  have 
its  own  variation.  Also,  without  question, 
any  bill  probably  will  be  Improved  during  the 
careful  consideration  It  will  receive  before 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  and  dur- 
ing passage  therein  if  it  gets  that  far.  Let 
us  all  use  the  most  imaginative  and  resource- 
ful approach  possible  In  trying  to  achieve 
something  constructive  from  the  now  in- 
famous Northeast  Blackout  of  1966. 


PROTECTINQ   THE   HEALTH   OF 
URANIUM  MINERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  deluge  of  oratory  and  printed 
opinion  about  the  tragic  eCfects  on  the 
health  and  lives  of  those  men  who  have 
been  working  in  our  Western  uranium 
mines.  Too  much  of  the  debate  has  cen- 
tered on  economic  consideration  as  op- 
posed to  the  real  concern  for  human  life. 

The  record  is  graphic  enough.  There 
can  be  no  conjecture  on  this  score:  98 
men  are  already  dead,  and  apparently, 
10  times  that  number  may  be  doomed. 

Even  today,  men  »re  still  working  in 
unprotected  uranium  mines,  betting  that 
they  can  beat  the  odds  against  them. 
Their  chances,  however,  are  not  good, 
and  they  become  worse  with  each  work- 
ing day. 

In  the  meantime,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  has  taken  positive  action  to  rem- 
edy the  situation.  Using  his  authority 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.  he  has  acted  drastically  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  chaos.  There  is  no  dilemma 
here,  for  surely  no  consideration  can  be 
more  important  than  the  lives  that  may 
yet  be  saved. 

His  directive  was  studied  and  sound. 
Since  the  concentration  of  radon  can  be 
measured  scientifically,  Mr.  Wirtz  acted 
to  remove  men  from  the  kind  of  risk  no 
reasonable  man  could  support. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
proceeding  according  to  his  conscience 
and  believe  that  the  Nation  will  support 
his  move. 


CALIFORNIA  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS  ENDORSE  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
their  1967  State  convention,  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Mexican-American 
Educators  passed  a  resolution  which  spe- 
cifically endorsed  legislation  for  bilin- 
gual education,  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Senate  bill  428.  Thte  active  and  aware 
organization,  headed  by  President  Ed- 
ward Moreno,  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  non-English  speaking 
Mexican  children  in  the  Southwest.  This 
qualification  makes  the  endorsement  of 
this  association  extremely  important. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  State  convention, 
in  San  Francisco,  on  May  28,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoid. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD,  as  follows: 

RXSOLTTTIOIf     1 

Whereas:  Tbls  nation  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  peace  and  imderstand- 
ing  among  non-English  countries  throughout 
the  world,  and 

Whereas:  This  nation's  people  are  finding 
it  an  economic  necessity  to  become  bilin- 
gual, and 

Whereas :  This  nation  possesses  a  consider- 
able reservoir  of  natural  bilingual  peoples, 
and 

Whereas:  Guidelines  under  ESEA,  NDEA 
and  Higher  Education  Titles  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  the  specific  needs  of  non-English 
speaking  children,  and 

Whereas:  The  immensity  and  complexity 
of  the  needs  of  non-English  speaking  chil- 
dren— especially  Mexican-American  children 
in  the  Southwest  have  not  been  met,  and 

Whereas:  Specific  funds  for  non-English 
speaking  children  would  reflect  a  concern  to 
perceive  him,  his  language  and  his  culture 
as  an  asset  to  society,  and 

Whereas:  The  goals  of  this  nation  are  to 
prepare  functioning  citizens  In  this  demo- 
cratic society 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Association  of 
Mexican-American  Educators  go  on  record 
in  support  of  bilingual  education — especially 
Bill  S.  428  introduced  by  Senator  Tarbor- 
ough  and  HR  8000  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Roybal. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
has  concluded  hearings  on  S.  5,  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  administration. 

The  hearings  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
consumer  have  been  c<»npleted  and  I  fol- 
lowed them  with  Interest.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  has  been  the  belief  that  we 
should  help  in  every  iiosslble  way  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer. 

While  the  American  consumer  today 
enjoys  the  highest  standsird  of  living 
ever,  he  is  also  particularly  faced  with 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  con- 
fusion when  he  borrows  money  or  makes 
purchases  on  credit.  S.  5  will  help  us  to 
attain  this  desired  goal — eliminate  mis- 
information and  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer,  and  In  so  doing,  make  the 
credit  industry  truly  a  competitive  in- 
dustry by  enabling  the  consumer  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  Is  very  much 
like  another  important  piece  of  consumer 
legislation  which  the  89th  Congress  saw 
fit  to  pass— namely,  the  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging Act  to  tell  the  buyer  what  he  Is 
purchasing,  how  much  it  weighs,  and  who 
made  it.  I  am  convinced  S.  5  is  as  neces- 
sary and  worthwhile  a  measure  as  the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act.  It  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  assisting 
and  safeguarding  the  American  consumer 
in  the  credit  field. 

Consumer  credit  has  become  a  huge 
and  complicated  business.  It  is  now  more 
than  a  $100  billion  industry  and  Is  grow- 
ing fast  in  both  size  and  complexity.  For 
many   average   consumers,  it  is  a  be- 


wildering Jungle  of  rates,  terms,  and  pay- 
ments— one  that  often  eludes  compre- 
hension and  precludes  the  making  of 
accurate  buying  decisions.  There  is  a  vast 
array  of  practices — add-ons,  dlscoimts. 
percent  of  original  balance,  monthly  pay- 
ment amount,  term  price  differential, 
sales  price  versus  cash  price,  rule  of  78's, 
and  so  on — all  of  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  an  expert. 

Take  the  case  of  a  consumer  who 
wants  to  obtain  credit  for  a  $100  pur- 
chase to  be  repaid  In  monthly  install- 
ments. Confronting  him  are  some  of 
these  alternatives: 

First.  The  consumer  is  told  that  the 
charges  will  be  $10  down  and  $10  a 
month,  but  he  is  not  told  either  the 
finance  charge  or  finance  rate. 

Second.  The  consumer  is  told  that  the 
finance  charge  will  be  $6  on  the  $100 
12-month  installment  loan.  The  lender 
usually  represents  this  as  a  6-percent 
annual  rate.  Actually,  the  annual  rate  is 
about  12  percent  or  nearly  twice  the 
stated  rate  because  the  borrower,  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  only  has  the  use  of 
about  an  average  of  $50,  rather  than  the 
tlOO  face  amount.  In  other  words,  at  the 
end  of  6  months  the  borrower  will  have 
only  about  $50,  having  already  repaid 
approximately  one-half  of  the  loan.  This 
is  known  as  the  add-on  rate. 

A  variation  of  the  add-on  rate  is  the 
discount  rate.  In  the  add-on,  the  bor- 
rower receives  $100  in  cash  or  goods  and 
must  pay  back  $106.  Under  the  discount 
technique,  the  consumer  receives  $94  but 
repays  $100.  The  finance  charge  is  paid 
in  advance.  But.  again,  the  actual  rate  is 
approximately  12  percent  because  the 
borrower  is  periodically  repaying  the 
loan  and,  unlike  the  add-on  situation, 
he  had  the  use  of  a  maximum  of  $94  and 
not  $100. 

With  respect  to  add-on  and  discount 
loans,  the  consumer  is  often  quoted  a 
rate  based  on  the  original  Eunount  of  the 
debt,  not  on  the  declining  or  unpaid  bal- 
ance as  is  the  custom  in  business  credit, 
mortgage  transactions,  and  Government 
loans. 

Third.  Another  alternative  is  the  sim- 
ple monthly  rate.  This  Is  usually  quoted 
by  lenders  and  retailers  using  revolving 
credit  plans.  The  rate  stated  Is  usually 
from  1  to  4  percent  per  month.  The 
annual  rate  is  generally  not  computed, 
but  could  easily  be  given.  For  example, 
the  annual  rate  for  credit  now  stated  as 
I'/z  percent  per  month  Is  simply  18  per- 
cent, or  12  times  the  monthly  rate. 

One  can  only  wonder  how  many  con- 
sumers are  actually  aware  of  the  costs 
Involved  in  these  type  of  transactions. 
What  it  comes  down  to  in  many  such 
cases  is  this: 

The  4.5-rercent  new  financing  plan  of 
some  banks  is  really  an  approximate  an- 
nual rate  of  9  percent. 

The  3-percpnt-rer-month  plan  of 
some  loan  companies  is  really  an  ap- 
proximate annual  rate  of  36  percent. 

The  service  charge  of  1.5  percent  per 
month  on  revolving  charge  accounts  at 
department  stores  is  18  percent  per  an- 
num. 

Confusion  In  the  credit  field  can  be 
further  illustrated  by  a  study  by  Juster 
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and  8hay.  entitled  "Consumer  Sensitiv- 
ity to  Finance  Rates."  A  sample  of  800 
families  were  asked  In  the  study  to  esti- 
mate the  rate  they  were  paying  on  their 
debts.  Their  average  estimate  was  8.3 
percent.  But  actually,  it  was  much,  much 
higher — some  23.2  percent.  Misunder- 
standing and  confusion  of  this  nature  is 
not  uncommon  among  Americans  who 
use  and  need  credit.  Frequently,  they  are 
documented  in  the  long  lists  of  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  in  the  Nation's 
courts. 

Many  industry  leaders  and  Govern- 
ment officials  have  admitted  publicly  to 
being  confused  by  the  practices  now 
used  by  lenders  and  vendors  in  stating 
Uieir  finance  charges  on  consumer 
credit.  One  can  only  wonder  what  is  the 
rhyme  and  reason  for  this  bewildering 
and  often  incomprehensible  variety  of 
methods  for  stating  the  costs  of  credit 
that  exists  today.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
the  situation  has  become  a  very  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  one. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  must  be 
foimd.  The  consumer  has  to  be  informed 
of  the  cost  of  credit  fully,  accurately,  and 
in  an  understandable  way  to  shop  wisely 
and  prudently.  S.  5  can  accomplish  this 
objective.  The  bill's  most  Important  fea- 
ture, the  requirement  to  state  the  finance 
charge  as  an  approximate  annual  per- 
centage rate,  in  addition  to  its  statement 
in  dollars  and  cents,  will  provide  for  uni- 
form disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  a 
manner  that  is  fully  responsive  to  the 
American  consumer's  needs.  With  uni- 
form disclosure,  consumers  will  be  able 
to  compare  the  many  alternative  forms 
of  credit  available  to  him.  He  will  even 
be  able  to  compute  whether  it  would  be 
preferable  to  withdraw  from  his  4.5  per- 
cent savings  account  rather  than  bor- 
row at  a  higher  annual  rate. 

As  for  the  lender,  I  have  found  no  sub- 
stantiated evidence  that  S.  5  will  be  sig- 
nificantly burdensome  for  him.  In  fact. 
I  believe  the  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee have  shown  the  bill's  work- 
ability, with  the  presentations  of  stand- 
ardized tables  that  have  been  developed 
for  relatively  simple  computations  of  any 
kind  of  finance  charges,  with  no  signifi- 
cant burden  placed  on  the  businessman. 

In  the  past,  critics  of  truth-in-lending 
legislation  have  argued  that  the  com- 
plexity of  credit  transactions  makes  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  After  the  recent  hear- 
ings. I  am  convinced  that  this  concern 
is  groundless. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
truth  In  lending  has  proven  successful  in 
the  instances  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
I  refer,  for  Instance,  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  where 
such  laws  have  been  passed,  and  to  the 
directive  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  truth  in  lend'ng.  Issued  last  year.  The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  related  In  the 
hearings,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  ac- 
ceptability and  workability  of  annual 
rate  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation.  I  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  S.  5.  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1967. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  OUTSTANDINO 
SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, 8. 1352.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1352) 
to  authorize  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  outstanding  silver  certl^cates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  on  S.  1352, 
the  administration  bill  relating  to  silver 
certificates. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  under  date  of  May  16,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
Jime  5.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  3.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1352  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  write  off  lost  or  destroyed 
silver  certificates  and  free  for  other  use 
the  silver  now  held  against  the  certifi- 
cates. 

S.  1352  would  require  holders  of  silver 
certificates  who  wish  to  convert  them  to 
silver  to  do  so  within  1  year.  Thereafter 
the  certificates  would  continue  to  be  legal 
tender,  but  would  not  be  convertible  to 
silver. 
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S.  1352,  under  the  Beimett  amendment, 
would  require  the  Treaoury  to  hold  for 
1  year,  and  then  turn  over  to  the  critical 
and  strategic  materials  stockpile,  165 
million  ounces  of  silver. 

Another  amendment,  submitted  by  me 
and  cosponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  permit 
the  mint  to  reintroduce  mint  marks  on 
the  coins. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demands  for 
BUver  for  industrial  uses  have  made  it 
necessary  to  convert  from  silver  sub- 
sidiary coins  to  the  new  clad  coins  made 
out  of  copper  and  nickel  in  the  case  of 
10-cent  Emd  25-cent  pieces  and  with  a  sil- 
ver content  in  the  50-cent  pieces  reduced 
to  40  percent. 

Demands  for  silver  are  increasing  even 
more  now  than  in  recent  years,  and,  if 
they  continue  much  longer,  it  will  not  be 
I>06Sible  for  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the 
price  of  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  price  of  silver 
might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  silver 
subsidiary  coins  from  circulation  before 
they  have  been  completely  replaced  by 
the  new  clad  coins,  which  might  cause 
very  great  problems  for  all  persons  and 
industries  which  use  coins. 

The  situation  is  sufBciently  serious  so 
that,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage  at  its  first 
meeting  May  18,  1967,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  issued  an  order  to  prohibit 
the  minting,  treatment,  and  export  of 
silver  coins,  and  it  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  refusing  the  sale  of  silver  to  any  buyer 
other  than  a  legitimate  domestic  concern 
which  uses  silver  in  its  business,  and  then 
only  up  to  a  2-month  inventory.  The 
sUver  markets  in  this  country  and  abroad 
are  in  confusion  and  turmoil,  and  specu- 
lation is  rampant. 

I  would  like  to  assiure  the  Senate  that 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  plus  the  action 
taken  by  the  Treasury  on  May  18,  1967, 
In  discontinuing  sales  of  silver  to  any 
buyers  other  than  legitimate  domestic 
concerns  which  use  silver  in  its  business 
and  Invoking  its  legal  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  melting,  treatment,  and  export 
of  silver  coins,  we  will  not  have  a  short- 
age of  silver.  Our  legitimate  domestic 
users  of  silver  will  be  able  to  have  their 
normal  needs  supplied,  and  we  will  have 
sufficient  silver  for  our  coinage  needs. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Congress  should 
act  promptly  and  decisively  on  S.  1352 
frhlch,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  re- 
ported. I  am  advised  that  the  Silver  Users 
Association  is  also  in  favor  of  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  bill. 

A  fact  sheet  has  been  supplied  to  us  by 
Adm.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  who  is  the  leg- 
islative counsel  of  the  SUver  Users  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
supports  the  bill  as  it  has  been  reported, 
without  further  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fact 
sheet  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

■me  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  4.) 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  [Mr. 
JouAN  of  Idaho  in  the  chair.l  The  bill 
la  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl^  committee 


amendments  be  coBsidered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc;  and  that  the  bill,  as  thus 
amended,  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXHBIT  1 

ExczxPTS  7B01C  CoicMnTEK  Retobt  No.  232 

WHAT   TBX    BIU.   WOULD    DO 

A«  Introduced,  S.  1953  contained  two  pro- 
TlBlons,  whicli  are  Included  in  the  bill  as 
reported: 

(1)  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  write  off  silver  certificates  he 
determines  have  been  destroyed  or  Irretriev- 
ably lost  or  are  held  In  collections,  and  will 
never  be  presented  for  redemption,  thereby 
freeing  for  other  ub«  the  silver  now  held 
against   those   certificates. 

(2)  It  would  require  holders  of  sUver  cer- 
tificates who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Government's  commitsnent  to  convert  them 
to  silver,  to  do  so  within  1  year.  Thereafter, 
these  certificates  would  continue  to  be  legal 
tender,  but  not  convtrtlble  to  silver. 

The  committee  added  two  amendments  to 
S.  1352: 

(1)  The  first  amendment — the  Bennett 
amendment — would  require  the  Treasury  to 
hold  for  1  year,  and  then  to  turn  over  to  the 
stockpiles  established  under  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Material*  Stock  Piling  Act,  165 
million  ounces  of  silver — the  amount  of  the 
reserve  for  defense  purposes  established  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  under  that 
act. 

(2)  The  second  amendment — the  Spark- 
man  amendment  baaed  on  the  chairman's 
bill,  S.  1008 — would  repeal  the  prohlbiUon 
against  the  use  of  mint  marks  contained  In 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1985,  and  would  permit 
the  mint,  at  Its  discretion,  to  reintroduce 
mint  marks. 

pintPOSK  or  TSX  lxcislation 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  coins  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  economy  during  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  transition  from  silver  coins 
to  the  new  clad  coins.  It  would  do  this  by  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  free  silver  available  to 
the  Treasury  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  market 


price  of  silver  which  would  bring  about  the 
withdrawal  of  silver  coins  from  circulation, 

and    by    providing    a    reasonable    period i 

year — for  holders  of  sliver  certificates  to  get 
sliver  from  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  by  virtue  of  the  Bennett 
amendment,  the  bill  would  assure  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  supply  of  sUver  for 
defense  purposes — 165  million  ounces — in 
the  Treasury  during  the  year  following  en- 
actment, and  would  require  transfer  of  this 
reserve  to  the  stockpiles  established  imder 
the  Critical  and  Strategic  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  permitting  the  relntroductlon  of  mint 
marks  on  our  coins  under  the  Sparkman 
amendment,  the  bill  would  also  permit  the 
mint  to  exercise  greater  security  and  manu- 
facturing controls  over  our  coinage,  and  it 
would  satisfy  the  requests  of  coin  collectors 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  knowing 
which  of  our  mints  have  made  the  coins  they 
collect. 

BACKGROUND   OT  THE  LEGISLATION 

S.  1352  Is  one  more  step  In  the  transition 
from  a  coinage  system  based  on  silver,  where 
the  coins  themselves  are  made  of  precious 
metals  and  have  value  in  and  of  themselves, 
to  a  functional  system  of  coinage,  where  the 
coins  are  made  of  base  metals  and  have  no 
value  except  as  legal  tender. 

This  change  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  technological  demands  of  the  Nation's 
Industry  and  commerce.  Silver,  once  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  tableware.  Jewelry,  and 
coinage,  is  now  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
industrial  metals.  For  example.  In  1966  the 
Industrial  consumption  of  silver  amounted 
to  150  million  oimces,  distributed  as  follows: 

Millim 
ounces 

Photographic  film  and  paper 46.5 

Electrical  and  electronics 36.0 

Silverware  and  Jewelry 25.6 

Brazing  alloys  and  solders 18.0 

Batteries 10.6 

Dental  and  medical 4.5 

Mirror   3.0 

Miscellaneous    6.0 


Total   150.0 

The  following  Treasury  Department  table 
shows  what  has  happened  to  sUver  over  the 
past  15  years: 


Estimated  free  world  silver  consumption  and  production,  1949-66 
[In  millioM ol  fim  troy  ouncw] 
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194»-S3  ivtrtfs 

lU.l 
190.1 
190.5 
212.9 
224.6 
239.5 
258.5 
2M.7 
304.2 
346.6 
356.  S 

38.5 

37.5 

38.2 

41.4 

46.0 

55.9 

77.4 

111.5 

203.0 

32a  3 

53.9 

412 
38.0 
41.3 
45.0 
57.9 
81.2 
50.2 
54.9 
64.1 
55.3 
53.8 

84.7 
73.5 
79.5 
88.4 

103.9 
137.1 
127.6 
166.4 
267.1 
375.6 
107.7 

237.8 
263.6 
270.0 
299.3 
328.5 
376.6 
388.1 
427.1 
571.3 
722.2 
464.2 

173.9 
191.0 
205.8 
188.4 
206.9 
203.2 
209.0 
2146 
210.7 
215.3 
231.0 

-63.9 
-72.6 
-64.2 

-iia9 

-121.9 
-173.4 
-177. 1 
-212.5 
-380.6 
-506.9 
-233.2 

20.  S 

19S3-57  ivtrin 

.9 

1958.!...".!?:::::::::::::: 

15.3 

19S9 

I960 

..4.. 

-24.5 
-17.7 

19S1  (rtvissd) 

-36.3 

I962(rivh«d) 

-49.5 

1963  (rtvissd) 

-4i.l 

1964  (ravissd) 

-93.5 

1965  

-131.3 

1966    

-125.5 

Source:  Cols.  (1)  and  (2)  are  from  Handy  A  Herman,  annual  reviews.  Col.  (4)  is  derived  from  the  world  totals  published  inthi 
annual  reports  of  the  Director  |f  the  Mint  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  except  tor  1966  which  is  from  Handv  &  Harman's 
1966  Annual  Review.  Production  for  the  following  countries  has  been  subtrKted  from  the  world  totals:  CzedMslovaKia,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Rumania,  Polaid,  U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  North  Korea  (hearings  on  S.  1352.  p.  72). 


Because  of  the  eaaentlal  nature  of  many 
Of  the  uses  of  silver,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  ettablldied  stockpile  goals  for 
•llTer  under  the  Crltleal  and  Strategic  Mate- 
rlala  Stock  Piling  Act.  The  objectives  are 
les  million  ounces  on  the  assxmiptlon  of  a 
conventional  war,  and  9,075,000  ounces  on 


the  basis  of  a  nuclear  war  (hearlngB  on  8. 
1363,  pp.  35,  108,  106) . 

In  the  light  of  the  greatly  Increased  de- 
mands for  silver,  and  the  slowly  Increasing 
supply.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  price  of 
sliver  has  risen.  From  a  depression  low  of 
atxnit  35  cents  an  ounce  (at  which  point  the 


■liver  in  a  sUver  dollar — 0.77  ^  ounce — ^was 
worth  about  19  cents) ,  the  price  of  silver  has 
increased  to  $1.20-1-  an  ounce,  the  monetary 
value  of  the  sliver  in  a  doUar  (i.e.,  the  sUver 
in  a  silver  doUar  is  now  worth  100  cents) . 

The  price  of  silver  has  been  substantially 
affected  over  these  yean  by  governmental 
poUcles.  From  1034  through  1858,  the 
Treasury  bought  3  bUllon  ounces  of  aUver 
at  an  average  price  of  68.7  cents  an  ounce. 
The  purchase  price  for  newly  mined  domes- 
tie  sliver  was  60  cents  an  ounce  from  1934 
to  1939;  71  cents  from  1939  to  1946;  and 
90^  cents  an  ounce  from  1946  to  1983. 

Beginning  in  1959  the  Treasury  sliver 
itocks  have  served  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
industrial  users.  Nonmonetlzed  silver  was 
told  by  the  mint  at  90.5  cents  an  ounce  up 
to  November  28.  1961.  when  the  President 
directed  that  sales  should  be  stopped.  Silver 
was  then  available  to  the  public  from  the 
mint  only  through  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  for  silver  dollars. 

By  1963  the  demands  for  silver  and  the 
increasing  prices  of  sliver  made  it  necessary 
to  pass  Public  Law  88-36,  repealing  the  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Acts.  This  law  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes,  replac- 
ing the  old  $1  silver  certificates,  and  It  au- 
thorized the  Treasiiry  to  redeem  sliver  cer- 
tificates In  bullion  instead  of  In  silver  dol- 
lars. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  80- 
81)  removed  all  silver  from  the  10-cent  and 
25-cent  pieces  and  reduced  the  silver  con- 
tent of  the  60-cent  piece  to  40  percent.  This 
greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  sliver  for 
coinage— from  320.8  mUUon  ounces  In  1966 
to  53.9  million  ounces  In  1966. 

Since  that  time,  the  mint  has  produced 
7.8  bUllon  of  the  new  clad  oolns,  and  present 
production  plans  caU  for  a  total  production 
of  the  new  clad  coins  by  June  30.  1968.  or 
more  than  12  bUllon  pieces  ($1.1  billion  of  26- 
cent  pieces,  $700  million  of  10-cent  pieces- 
1850  million  of  60-cent  pieces— or  approxi- 
mately $3  bUllon  in  value  (hearings  on  S. 
1362,  p.  94;  hearings  on  S.  1008,  p.  11) ). 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  output  of  the 
new  clad  coins,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  sub- 
itantlal  inventories  of  oolns  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  mint  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,' 
It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  the  new  clad  coins 
iJsve  replaced  the  old  subsidiary  sUver  coins 
to  auch  an  extent  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
permit  the  price  of  sUver  to  rise  to  a  point 
where  subsidiary  silver  coins,  containing  00 
percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper,  might 
be  melted  down. 

At  the  present  time  the  Treastiry  has  on 
hand  total  stocks  of  eUver  of  about  510  mU- 
llon  ounces.  Of  this  amount,  almost  426  mU- 
Uon  ounces  are  required  to  be  held  as  re- 
wves  against  the  560  million  of  sUver  cer- 
Uflcates  outstanding,  leaving  only  about  85 
mUUon  ounces  of  free  silver  avaUable  for 
coinage  or  tor  sale  to  meet  the  needs  of  In- 
flu«try,  thereby  maintaining  the  current  mar- 
krt  price  of  $1.20-f-.  Continuation  of  the 
present  rate  of  coinage  and  sales  of  sUver  to 
industry  would  soon  reduce  the  free  silver 

'  Th»  coin  report,  week  ending  Apr.  28, 1987,  follows: 

COMBINED  COIN   INVENTORIES  AT  FEDERAL 

RESERVE  BANKS  AND  MINTS 

[Millions  of  piecesi 


As  of 

Apr.  28, 

1967 

Corresponding  week 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Halves 

17.9 

1,798.9 

3,995.1 

1.127.9 

5744 

12.1 
44.1 
78.6 
20.5 
78.6 

5.5 

41.1 

129.4 

182.5 

784.5 

7.4 

352.0 

757.6 

1, 147. 7 

792.0 

Quarters 

Dimes 

Nickels 

Cents 

Total 

7,514  2 

233.9 

1,143.0 

3,056.7 

Source:  Heerinii  on  1 100$.  p.  31 


to  a  point  where  It  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  tbeee  dmnands. 

Since,  however.  It  is  clear  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  outstanding  sUvo'  certificates 
will  never  be  presented  for  redemption,  and 
since  it  Is  undesirable  to  permit  Indefinite 
oontlnuatlon  of  the  holding  of  silver  cer- 
tificates for  the  purpose  of  redemption  for 
sUver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
March  14.  1967,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  bUl  which  was  Introduced  as  S.  1352  on 
March  21,  1067.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
bUl  on  May  4, 1967.  The  committee  considered 
the  administration  proposaU  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  affected  Industries  at 
an  executive  session  on  May  12,  1967,  and 
voted  to  report  the  bill,  with  amendments. 

EzRiBrr  2 

AXXSICAW  MZNINO   COKCRKSS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Spaikmam, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sbnatob  :  FoUovrlng  an  executive  ses- 
sion on  May  12,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Is  expected  to  favor- 
ably report  S.  1362,  a  measure  which.  If  en- 
acted, woiUd  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  declare  a  certain  number  of 
silver  certificates  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  and 
thus  free  for  Immediate  sale  the  sUver  back- 
ing these  certificates.  The  measure  would 
also  provide  that,  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act,  silver  certificates 
could  no  longer  be  redeemed  for  sUver. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  8.  1352  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act,  to  hold  not  less  than  165  mlUlon  fine 
troy  ounces  of  sUver  for  transfer  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  StockpUe. 

As  stated  In  our  letter  to  you  of  April  28, 
Congressional  action  Is  needed  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fullUl  the  stock- 
pile objective  in  order  to  assure  by  law  that 
Treasury  silver  bxUUon  stocks  will  not  be 
exhausted  before  this  objective  is  met.  We, 
therefore,  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Were  the  Treasury  permitted  to  sell  all 
of  Its  present  sUver  buIUon  at  the  bargain 
price  of  $1.39-1-  per  ounce.  It  would  then  be 
forced  to  fulflU  the  stockpUe  objective  at  a 
considerably  higher  cost.  The  American  Min- 
ing Congress  beUeves  that  the  silver  remain- 
ing In  the  Treasurys  possession  at  this  time 
Is  a  national  asset  and  should  not  be  dis- 
posed of  m  its  entirety  at  the  monetary 
value. 

Tour  Interest  In  this  Important  matter  Is 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Aujoe  OnxioH,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  Preaident. 

Km  Hi  BIT  3 

Tbk    Undb    Sxcrraxt    or    the 
Tkxasttrt, 

Washington,  June  5,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkican, 
Chairman, 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Chaoucan:  It  Is  understood  that 
several  amendments  have  been  proposed  to 
S.  1352,  a  blU,  "To  authorise  adjustments  In 
the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
These  amendments  are: 

1.  An  amendment  to  require  the  imme- 
diate transfer  to  the  national  stockpile  of 
165  million  ounces  of  silver. 

2.  An  amendment  providing  that  sUver 
certificates  shall  be  redeemable  in  sUver  for 
3  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

8.  An  amendment  which  would  limit  to 
$200  mUUon  the  amount  of  sUver  oerttfloates 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ds- 


termlne  have  been  destroyed  or  irretrievably 
lost,  or  are  held  in  collections,  and  will  never 
be  presented  for  redemption. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  each  of  these  amendments. 

Any  requirement  for  an  Immediate  trans- 
fer of  silver  to  the  stockpile  would  be  totaUy 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
legislation  which  is  to  free  an  additional 
amount  of  silver.  Our  present  stocks  of  free 
silver  are  less  than  60  mlUlon  ounces.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  In  the  form  re;>orted  by 
your  Committee  would  free  an  additional  116 
million  ounces.  The  combination  of  this  116 
mUIlon  ounces  and  the  free  silver  which  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  hold  when  S.  1352 
is  enacted  Into  law  will  be  less  than  165  mU- 
llon  ounces.  Therefore.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  us  to  comply  with  a  Congressional  man- 
date to  transfer  Immediately  165  million 
ounces  to  the  stockpUe.  WewiU,  of  course, 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  enactment  of  S.  1352,  for 
at  that  time  the  Treasury  sliver  stocks  now 
required  by  law  to  be  held  as  backing  for 
silver  certificates  vrtU  be  free. 

S.  1352,  as  amended  by  your  Committee, 
would  require  that  we  keep  on  hand  during 
the  next  year  165  million  ounces  of  sUver 
and  that  we  transfer  It  to  the  stockpile  at 
the  end  of  one  year.  These  provisions  will 
assure  that  this  quantity  is  on  hand  avaU- 
able for  use  for  military  or  essential  civilian 
needs  in  case  of  war. 

The  amendment  which  would  extend  to  3 
years  the  period  in  which  sUver  certificates 
may  be  redeemed  in  silver  is  also  objection- 
able. Another  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  free  for  other  purposes  the 
remaining  stocks  of  silver  backing  sUver  cer- 
tificates. At  the  same  time  it  Is  recognized 
that  this  should  not  be  done  without  first 
affording  the  holders  of  silver  certificates  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  them  in  sUver  If  they 
desire  to  do  so.  One  year  Is  an  entirely  ade- 
quate period  of  time  to  aUow  for  this  piu-- 
pose.  There  wotild  be  no  logic  in,  and  no 
Justification  for,  extending  the  one  year 
period  to  three  years.  This  Is  particularly 
true  now  since  sUver  certificates  are  likely 
to  be  traded  at  a  premium. 

A  limitation  of  $200  mllUon  of  the  amount 
of  silver  certificates  which  could  be  written 
off  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wotild 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  would  antici- 
pate without  basis  the  experience  which  the 
Treasury  Department  might  expect  to  have 
on  the  rate  of  redemption  of  sUver 
certificates. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
reject  these  amendments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Bask. 

Kim  HIT  4 
Fact  Sheet  on  S.  1352  bt  the  SiLvm  TTseis 
Association,  Washinoton,  D.C. 
S.  1363  authorizes  adjustments  in  the 
amount  of  outstanding  sUver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes.  As  Introduced.  It 
would: 

1.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  write-off  silver  certificates  he  determines 
wiU  never  be  presented  for  redemption  (lost, 
destroyed,  in  ooUectlons).  thereby  freeing 
for  productive  uses  the  sUver  now  held 
against  those  certiflcates;  and, 

2.  Require  holders  of  sUver  certificates  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Oovemment's 
oommltment  to  convert  them  to  sUver,  to  do 
so  within  one  year.  Thereafter,  these  certifi- 
cates would  continue  to  be  le^  tender,  but 
not  convertible  to  sUver. 

The  Committee  added  two  amendments: 
1.  The  Bennett  Amendment,  which  wotild 
require  the  TYeasury  to  hold  for  one  year, 
and  then  to  turn  over  to  the  stockpUes  es- 
tablished tinder  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  186  million  ounces 
of  sUver — the  amount  of  the  reserve  for  de- 
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ftnae  puiposet  established  by  tbe  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  under  that  Act:  and, 

2.  The  Sparkman  Amendment,  which 
would  repeal  the  prohibition  against  the 
uae  of  mint  marks  on  coins. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  one  nK>re  step 
In  the  clearly  defined  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  demonetize  silver  by  eliminating 
Its  use  as  a  reserve  against  paper  money 
and  In  coinage.  This  change  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  Increasing  shortage  of  silver 
and  Increasing  requirements  for  silver  as 
a  commodity. 

Failure  to  enact  this  legislation  would  lock 
up  most  of  the  Treasury's  sliver  In  the  sterile 
form  of  currency  reserves  and  would  also 
Impair  the  Treasury's  flexibility  In  handling 
the  transition  to  new  coins.  The  Treasury 
must  sen  sliver  In  order  to  keep  the  VS. 
market  price  below  the  point  where  old  coins 
will  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  because 
of  the  value  of  their  silver  content. 

Treasury  stocks  of  May  26,  1967,  were  as 
follows: 

Jirillton 
ounces 

Silver  backing  silver  certificates 438 

SUver  not  required  as  backing  (free) 56 

Total 484 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  legis- 
lation. Public  Law  87-66.  enacted  on  June 
SO,  1961,  authorized  similar  adjustments  In 
accounts  of  certain  outstanding  old  series 
currency  Including  silver  certificates  issued 
prior  to  July  1929. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  abro- 
gate a  contract  with  the  American  public  and 
all  holders  of  silver  certificates.  If  silver  cer- 
tificates are  destroyed  or  lost,  there  Lb  no 
contract.  If  holders  of  certificates  do  not  wish 
silver  In  exchange  for  certificates,  there  Is  no 
breach  of  contract. 

Holders  of  silver  certificates  should  not 
be  able  to  speculate  on  the  price  of  sliver 
merely  by  holding  these  certificates  indefi- 
nitely as  warehouse  receipts.  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  silver  in  our  monetary 
system  would  be  worth  more  as  a  commodity 
than  the  face  value  of  a  silver  certificate  or  a 
■liver  coin. 

SUver  released  by  this  legislation  becomes 
a  windfall  profit  to  the  Treasury,  and  it 
should  be  sold  at  its  monetary  value  of  $1.29 
per  ounce  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming 
public  and  not  at  a  higher  price  for  the 
benefit  of  a  special  Interest  group. 

Recent  Treasury  action  In  restricting  sales 
of  silver  to  domestic  users,  though  necessary, 
has  caiised  uncertainty  about  our  gold  policy. 
Cessation  of  sliver  sales  to  domestic  users  at 
the  traditional  price  of  $1.29  would  Intensify 
this  uncertainty. 

The  world  silver  markets  are  now  controlled 
by  speculative  pressures  which  have  driven 
up  the  London  price  from  $1.30  to  $1.65  In 
two  weeks.  Producers  and  speculators  are 
the  beneficiaries. 

Knactmant  of  S.  13S2  is  urgently  required 
in  ord*r  to  reduce  the  dhaoa  now  prevailing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  S.  1352,  which 
should  have  been  encMsted  weeks  ago. 
Becftuse  It  was  not  enacted  earlier,  the 
Treasury  has  been  required  to  tafee  other 
measures  which  have  triggered  specula- 
tion and  disrupted  the  silver  market 
throughout  the  world.  On  May  18,  at  3 :  30 
pjn..  the  Treasury  suspended  Its  sales 
of  silver  to  buyers  other  than  legitimate 
domestic  firms  using  sHver  In  their  busi- 
ness. The  Treasury  also  used  the  au- 
thority granted  In  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  to  prohibit  melting,  treating,  and 
exporting  of  silver  bearing  coins. 

In  my  view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Treasury  was  forced  to  take  this  action. 


It  was  unfortunate,  because  It  was  unex- 
pected, and  In  such  instances  there  are 
always  some  who  are  hurt.  It  was  un- 
fortunate because  it  did  not  result  In  an 
orderly  movement  from  the  controlled 
price  to  a  world  market  price.  It  was  im- 
fortunate,  because  I  doubt  that  the 
Treasury  wanted  to  Invoke  these  restric- 
tions. On  May  4,  Under  Secretary  Barr 
said  that  the  Treasury  had  not  invoked 
export  controls  because  it  would  have 
tiiggered  "speculation  that  we  have  been 
trying  so  assiduously  to  avoid."  In  an 
answer  to  a  prepared  question,  the 
Treasury  added  that  such  controls  have 
not  been  considered  necessary  and  that 
they  would  not  be  necessary  so  long  as 
the  price  of  silver  can  be  expected  to  be 
below  the  melting  point  of  silver  coins. 
It  was  expected  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  would  be  enacted  In  time 
to  provide  sufficient  silver  to  avoid  the 
direct  controls  that  are  difficult  at  best 
to  administer  and  burdensome  both  to 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coinage  Com- 
mission on  May  18,  we  were  shown  fig- 
ures of  orders  for  silver  received  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  These  are  very  re- 
vealing. Let  me  preface  these  figures 
with  the  fact  that  silver  withdrawal 
from  the  Treasury  for  purposes  other 
than  coinage  has  averaged  Just  under 
13  million  ounces  a  month  during  the 
period  from  January  1966  imtll  April  of 
this  year.  Orders  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  Treasury  silver 
during  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  Treasury  order  of  the  18th  were  as 

follows:  1 

I  Ounces 

May  1 .i 200.000 

May  2 . 610,000 

Mays   647,000 

May  4 . 4,000 

May  S * 1,942,000 

May  8 - 1,969,000 

May  9 3,411,000 

May   10 2,723.000 

May  11  - 3,698,000 

May  12 6,767,000 

May  16 . 604,000 

May  16 . 4,064,000 

May   17   6,088.000 

On  May  18,  orders  were  received  for 
18  million  oimces.  Now  let  us  see  what 
the  situation  was  that  confronted  the 
Treasury. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  free  Treasury 
silver  totaled  87.828,653.4  ounces.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  ounces  had  been  or- 
dered that  did  not  show  up  on  the  daily 
statement  since  it  takes  a  few  days  for 
orders  to  be  comjfleted.  Even  if  there 
had  been  no  orders  on  hand  at  that  time, 
if  those  received  up  to  and  including  May 
18  are  subtracted,  we  find  that  the  Treas- 
ury would  have  had  only  39.3  million 
ounces  of  free  silver  on  that  date,  and 
at  the  rate  of  withdrawal  during  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  that  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  price 
of  silver  even  through  the  month  of  May. 
In  fact,  I  suspect  that  the  Treasury  sil- 
ver would  not  have  even  lasted  another 
week.  The  Treasury  would  have  been 
forced  to  stop  selling  silver  and  our  sil- 
ver cxAna  would  have  disappeared.  As  was 
pofnt'd  out  clearly  In  our  r'^cnt  hear- 
ings, the  Treasury  does  not  feel  that  it  is 


ready  for  such  possibility  until  the  end 
of  this  year. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man, the  legislation  has  four  major  pro- 
visions, which  are: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  write  off  silver  certificates 
which  he  determines  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption  and  thus  free  the 
silver  now  held  against  those  certificates 
for  other  uses. 

Second.  Place  a  limit  of  1  year  on  the 
period  during  which  the  Treasury  will 
redeem  silver  certificates  with  silver. 
After  that  period,  they  will  continue  to  be 
legal  tender  but  not  convertible  to  silver. 
Ttiird.  Require  the  Treasury  to  main- 
tain a  stock  of  not  less  than  165  million 
ounces  of  silver  for  1  year  to  be  used  if 
necessary  for  defense  purposes.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  165  million  ounces 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  stockpiles 
established  by  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Fourth.  Repeal  the  prohibition  against 
mint  marks  on  our  coins  and  allow  the 
mint  to  reintroduce  the  mint  marks  on 
our  coins. 
I  approve  all  four  of  these  provisions. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  the  Treasury  with  enough 
silver  to  permit  it  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  coins  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce during  the  remainder  of  the  coin 
transition.  The  additional  silver  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  the  price  of  silver  at  a  leve* 
which  would  discourage  the  Immedlat* 
withdrawal  of  silver  coins. 

This  is  smother  necessary  step  in  the 
coinage  transition  and  the  removal  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  dominant  role  in 
silver  price  determination.  This  process 
began  on  June  4,  1963,  when  Public  Law 
88-36  provided  for  the  issuance  of  $1  and 
(2  Federal  Reserve  notes.  There  was  op- 
position to  that  enactment,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  it  was  necessary.  Since  the 
1963  act,  over  $1.4  bllUon  in  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  provided  for  in  the  act  have 
been  issued,  and  this  would  have  required 
over  1  billion  ounces  in  silver  backing  if 
it  had  been  necessary  to  provide  this  cur- 
rency increase  needed  in  commerce  with 
silver  certificates. 

Just  2  years  ago,  we  embarked  upon 
a  program  to  produce  a  new  type  of 
coinage.  It  was  determined  that  our 
new  dimes  and  quarters  would  not 
contain  sliver  and  that  the  silver  con- 
tent in  the  half  dollar  would  be  reduced 
to  40  percent.  That  change  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  great  demand  for  sil- 
ver for  industrial  uses  and  coinage  uses, 
and  the  resulting  rapid  outflow  of  silver 
from  the  Treasury  stocks  presented  us 
with  a  real  crisis.  It  became  evident  that 
it  would  only  be  2  or  3  years  until 
the  Treasury  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  hold  the  price  of  sUver  at  $1.29  plus 
per  ounce.  While  this  in  itself  might  not 
result  in  too  much  concern,  the  fact  was 
that  our  subsidiary  coinage  contained 
an  amount  of  silver  which  would  make 
its  intrinsic  value  as  metal  equal  to  a 
monetary  value  of  $1.38  an  ounce.  If  the 
Treasury  had  continued  to  mint  only  sil- 
ver coins,  in  the  numbers  minted  In  the 
last  2  years,  it  would  have  required  over 
1  billion  ounces  of  sUver  and  we  would 


bave  had  no  silver  in  the  Treasury  today. 
either  "free"  or  that  backing  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  all  our  coins  would  bave 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  That 
we  could  not  permit,  and  we  were  able  to 
avoid  it  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 

Since  that  time,  the  silver  supply  of  the 
Treasury  has  continued  to  decline.  The 
Treasury  now  has  a  balance  of  some 
465  million  ounces  of  silver  in  addition 
to  that  contained  in  the  nearly  3  million 
silver  dollars  still  held.  There  are.  ac- 
cording to  Treasury  records,  550  million 
silver  certificates  outstanding  which  re- 
quire about  425  million  ounces  of  silver 
as  a  reserve.  This  leaves  about  40  million 
ounces  of  "free"  silver  which  can  be  used 
to  maintain  the  price. 

At  rates  of  withdrawal  just  prior  to 
the  Treasury  action  of  May  18,  discon- 
tinuing sales  to  other  than  bona  fide 
domestic  users,  we  would  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  free  Treasury  silver  more 
than  a  week  ago.  Even  with  the  restric- 
tions on  withdrawals,  when  sales  already 
conunitted  and  the  rates  of  new  orders 
are  considered,  the  40  million  ounces  of 
silver  remaining  will  only  last  for  a  very 
short  period  as  users  request  silver  to  fill 
a  2-month  inventory,  and  unless  this 
legislation  providing  additional  silver  is 
enacted  quickly,  we  will  find  ourselves 
In  another  crisis. 

While  the  Treasury  silver  supply  has 
been  declining,  the  mint  has  been  pro- 
ducing coins  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
in  order  to  establish  an  inventory  suf- 
ficient to  meet  foreseeable  demands.  In 
the  past  2  years,  nearly  8  billion  coins 
have  been  produced,  and  present  produc- 
tion schedules  call  for  this  to  reach  a 
total  of  12  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
In  our  recent  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Treasury  provided  us  with  figures  show- 
ing that  there  were  about  7.5  billion 
coins  on  hand  at  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  mints.  The  coinage  transition  has 
developed  very  well  thus  far.  Contrary 
to  predictions,  with  which  I  did  not  agree 
when  they  were  made,  the  new  clad 
coins  with  far  less  intrinsic  value  than 
the  silver-bearing  coins  have  not  driven 
the  latter  out  of  circulation.  I  should 
add.  however,  that  the  real  test  lies 
ahead.  Under  Secretary  Barr  testified 
before  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  it  may  be  that  we  now  have 
enough  coins  in  Inventory  to  meet  the 
need  to  replace  silver  coins  in  the  event 
that  the  price  is  allowed  to  rise  to  a  point 
at  which  they  are  removed  from  circula- 
tion for  their  metal  content.  He  said 
that  he  could  be  certain  that  we  would 
have  enough,  however,  to  meet  any  pos- 
sible withdrawal  that  could  be  antic- 
ipated if  we  get  through  the  forthcoming 
Christmas  season  demand. 

I  strongly  feel  that  with  the  situation 
facing  us  today,  the  Treasury  should  be 
given  the  time  which  the  Under  Secre- 
t€U7  testified  Is  necessary  to  be  sure  that 
the  coin  inventory  Is  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs.  That  would  be  made  possible 
by  the  legislation  before  us  today,  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  determine  and  write  off  the  num- 
ber of  silver  certificates  which  In  his 
judgment  have  been  destroyed,  lost,  or 
held  in  collections  or  for  some  other 
reason  would  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. Once  this  Is  done,  the  Treas- 


ury could  reduce  by  an  equivaloit 
amount,  the  silver  which  is  required  by 
law  as  a  reserve  for  such  redemption.  In 
other  words,  for  every  1  dollar  sliver  cer- 
tificate which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  never  be  presented  for  redemption. 
.7734  of  an  ounce  of  silver  would  be  freed 
for  the  Treasury  to  use  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  or  dispose  of  at  a 
price  of  not  less  than  $1.29  an  ounce. 

The  Under  Secretary  has  said  that  the 
Treasury  Intends  to  write  off  150  million 
certificates  Immediately.  This  would  free 
116  million  ounces  of  silver  for  other  use 
and  bring  to  a  total  of  156  million  ounces 
of  free  silver.  The  Under  Secretary  also 
testified  that  experience  under  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion on  which  to  write  off  additional  cer- 
tificates if  necessary,  but  he  could  see  no 
rational  basis  for  writing  oS  more  than 
an  additional  100  million  certificates. 
This  would  provide  another  77  million 
ounces  for  a  total  of  233  million  of  free 
silver.  This  would  leave  300  million  out- 
standing silver  certificates  with  a  reserve 
of  230  million  ounces  of  silver.  The 
Under  Secretary  suggests  that  this  silver 
would  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
During  the  year,  however,  some  of  the 
sliver  certificates  will  be  brought  in  for 
redemption,  and.  In  fact.  It  Is  my  view 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  may  be 
brought  in  for  redemption  as  the  end  of 
the  year  approaches  beyond  which  they 
caimot  be  redeemed. 

The  Treasury  has  said  that  while  no 
one  knows  the  rate  at  which  they  will  be 
presented,  if  we  assume  the  present  rate 
of  3  million  ounces  a  month,  it  would 
require  about  36  million  oimces  during 
the  year. 

To  summarize.  If  250  million  certif- 
icates are  written  off  leaving  300  million 
In  certificates  remaining  together  with 
the  230  million  ounces  of  sliver  backing 
them  and  then  another  36  million  ounces 
are  withdravim  for  redemptions,  that 
would  leave  approximately  194  million 
ounces  of  silver  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  am  of  the  strong  opinion  that  these 
projected  rates  of  redemption  will  prove 
unrealistlcally  low.  In  other  words,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  without  a  spe- 
cific requirement,  there  would  be  enough 
sliver  left  at  the  end  of  1  year  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objective  set  by  the  Office 
<rf  Emergency  Plarming  which  requii'es 
165  million  ounces. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  require  the  Treasury  to  keep  on 
hand  at  all  times  a  minimum  of  165  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  and  to  transfer  that 
amount  to  the  national  stockpile  at  the 
end  of  Uie  year. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  the 
Treasury  to  transfer  the  165  million 
ounces  to  a  stockpile  Immediately  when 
the  bill  goes  Into  effect  or  to  hold  It  In 
addition  to  any  other  legal  requirements, 
because  to  do  so,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Treasury  will  write  off  150  million 
certificates  upon  enactment  which  is 
clearly  their  Intent,  would  be  Impossible. 

Let  me  explain  why  that  is  true.  I  have 
already  shown  that  there  is  now  only 
40  ndllion  ounces  of  free  silver  in  the 
Treasury.  I  may  add  that  some  of  this 
is  committed,  but  excluding  any  com- 
mitments. If  we  add  the  40  million  to 


116  million  oimces  that  would  be  freed 
by  writing  off  150  million  silver  certifi- 
cates, we  get  a  total  of  156  million  ounces 
of  free  silver.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  one  cannot  set  aside  165  million 
ounces  If  he  has  only  156  million  at  his 
disposal.  Even  if  the  Treasury  were  to 
write  off  200  million  certificates  Imme- 
diately, which  they  do  not  want  to  do 
until  they  have  some  experience  under 
this  legislation,  the  total  free  sliver  would 
amount  to  only  194  million  ounces.  If 
165  million  ounces  were  transferred  im- 
mediately to  a  stockpile,  that  would 
leave  only  29  million  ounces  of  silver 
which  the  Treasury  could  use  to  main- 
tain the  price,  and  that  is  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  we  are  to  at  the  present  time. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  legislation  would  not  only  have  been 
negated,  but  we  would  have  11  million 
fewer  ounces  of  free  silver  than  we  have 
right  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  29 
million  ounces  would  not  allow  the 
Treasury  the  time  needed  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable tolerance  of  coin  inventories  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  withdrawal  that  could 
occur  when  the  price  of  silver  is  allowed 
to  seek  its  own  level  in  the  marketplace. 
I  have  disagreed  with  Treasury  action 
in  the  past.  I  could  not  agree  with  past 
Treasury  estimates  for  silver  use,  and 
time  has  proven  my  figures  to  be  far 
more  nearly  correct,  as  the  record  shows. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  past  mistakes  or  differ- 
ences, and  no  useful  purpose  can  come 
from  such  a  discussion.  We  must  face  the 
problem  that  Is  now  facing  us  regardless 
of  what  action  has  brought  it  about,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  not  in  favor  of  measures 
which  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, for  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  Its 
chief  coinage  responsibility. 

The  amendment  which  I  introduced 
and  which  was  accepted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  would  provide  that  at 
no  time  will  the  Treasury  allow  its 
silver  supply  to  dxop  below  165  million 
ounces — the  estimate  of  our  defense 
needs  established  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  I  do  not  know  anyone  In 
this  body  who  wants  to  jeopardize  the 
security  of  this  Nation  through  failure 
to  assure  the  availability  of  silver  that 
could  be  needed  for  defense  purposes. 
This  bill,  as  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  com- 
pletely assures  that  such  a  supply  will 
be  available  at  all  times.  Not  only  was 
this  method  of  providing  for  defense 
contingencies  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee, but  it  also  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Silver 
Users  Association,  and  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  One  could  hardly  ask 
for  more  than  endorsement  by  all  major 
groups  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  in  the  htsi  Interest  of  silver 
producers.  As  the  senior  Senator  from 
a  State  which  has  been  second  or  third 
among  the  silver  producing  States  of 
this  Nation  for  the  last  10  years,  and  one 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  silver 
legislation  during  the  nearly  17  years  I 
have  been  representing  the  State  of 
Utah,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  to  yield  to 
anyone  in  my  efforts  to  assist  the  mining 
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tndtistry  In  Its  desire  to  be  properly  com- 
pensated for  Its  production. 

I  have  been  in  constant  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  sliver  pro- 
ducing industry,  and  let  me  repeat  that 
this  bill  Is  endorsed  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  Producers  know  very 
well  that  this  legislation  will  not  bring 
about  a  price  rise  as  swiftly  as  could 
some  other  legislative  proposals,  but  the 
responsible  producers  realize  that  they 
must  look  to  a  long  term  solution  that  is 
both  in  their  Interests  and  the  Interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  approach.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  bill  will  oper- 
ate In  that  spirit. 

Now  let  me  just  briefly  comment  on  the 
silver  certificate  redemption  provision  in 
this  bill.  One  year  Is  a  reasonable  period 
for  us  to  set  on  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates. This  does  not  unduly  restrict 
redemption  privileges.  The  committee 
members  considered  both  lengthening 
and  shortening  the  period.  There  is  some 
merit  in  even  shortening  the  period  as 
far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned.  These 
certificates  were  never  Intended  as  ware- 
house receipts.  Since  the  Treasury  Is  ob- 
viously going  to  have  to  get  out  of  the 
silver  market  soon,  and  the  price  will 
then  rise,  I  see  no  real  advantage  in  pro- 
longing the  time.  Anyone  holding  silver 
certiiicates  who  desires  silver  will  have 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  his  hold  or 
redeem  decision  long  before  the  end  of  a 
year.  He  can  either  hold  silver  for  Its  In- 
trinsic value  or  retain  silver  certificates 
for  their  face  value  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, but  he  cannot  after  the  end  of 
a  year  hold  silver  certificates  for  their 
silver  redemption  value. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  mint  mark  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  needs  additional  com- 
ment. 

While  this  legislation  allows  the  Treas- 
ury fiexlbillty  and  is  a  necessary  step,  it 
leaves  unanswered  many  problems  re- 
garding silver,  coinage,  and  the  Treas- 
ury's participation  in  the  silver  market. 
It  Is  unfortunate,  in  my  view,  that  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  pro- 
vided for  2  years  ago,  was  not  set  up  and 
activated  at  that  time  because  helpful 
recommendations  could  have  been  forth- 
coming by  this  time,  which  might  have 
helped  us  through  this  current  problem. 
As  it  was.  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission was  held  on  May  18 — the  very 
day  on  wWch  the  Treasury  Department 
had  to  institute  its  rather  drastic  con- 
trols over  the  marketing  of  silver. 

At  our  first  meeting,  some  of  the  re- 
maining problems  were  discussed. 

Among  the  many  other  matters  that 
face  the  Commission,  I  feel  that  perhaps 
most  important  is  Uie  charge  given  in 
the  1965  act  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  "the  time  when 
and  circumstances  irnder  which  the 
United  States  should  cease  to  maintain 
the  price  of  silver."  That  tJme  has  al- 
ready come,  so  far  as  a  world  price  Is 
concerned. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  time  for  the  price  of  sil- 
ver In  this  country.  Everyone  admits  that 
the  Treasury  outflow  Is  the  only  factor 
holding  the  price  of  silver  at  its  present 
low  level.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
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18,  19«7,  reported  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  the  United  States  to 
end  its  restriction  on  the  world  price  of 
silver.  That  was  done  by  the  May  18 
Treasury  action.  The  ceiling  price  re- 
maining within  this  country  can  be  Jus- 
tified only  if  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
Treasury  to  fulfill  other  responsibilities 
which  outweigh  the  cost.  Treasury  silver 
represents  an  investment  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  it  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily dissipated.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  a  ceiling  for  domestic  users 
only  so  long  as  Is  necessary  for  coin  pro- 
duction, and  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, plans  should  be  put  into  effect 
which  would  conserve  any  remaining  sil- 
ver and  bring  about  an  orderly  transition 
frcan  the  present  controlled  market  to  a 
market  in  which  price  will  be  determined 
by  supply  and  demand. 

In  a  major  speech  on  the  subject  nearly 
2  years  ago,  I  suggested  that  the  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market  could  occur  in  1968. 
Many  of  the  facts  we  have  today  were,  of 
course,  imknown  then.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary has  suggested  that  so  far  as  coin- 
age requirements  are  concerned,  this 
could  begin  at  the  first  of  next  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  support  It  now,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  still  urge  the  Treasury  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  remove  itself  from 
the  silver  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  bill  before  us  now,  S.  1352,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  requires  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  to  hold  for  1  year,  and  then 
turn  over  to  the  stockpiles  established 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act.  165  million  ounces 
of  silver,  before  more  silver  is  released. 

The  amendment  which  requires  that 
this  be  done  was  offered  In  committee  by 
my  senior  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  and  I  commend  him  for  this 
action.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  our 
silver  stockpiles  be  preserved. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  urge  that  action  be  taken, 
smd  today  I  support  It  strongly. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  provided  that 
the  silver  freed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  be  sold  to  Industry  at  $1.29  an  ounce. 
But  then,  when  the  Inevitable  day  arrives 
when  the  U.S.  Treasury  runs  out  of  its 
silver  reserve,  and  the  price  of  silver  goes 
up,  the  country  will  be  left  without  suf- 
ficient silver  to  mtnt  half  dollars  and 
meet  our  defense  stockpile  objectives. 
Then  we  would  be  forced  to  buy  silver  in 
the  market  at  substantially  higher  prices 
than  we  are  selling  it  for  now.  The  differ- 
ence, of  course,  would  come  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  This  I  oppose,  so  I 
gladly  support  the  Bennett  amendment. 

I  prefer  that  the  165  million  ounces 
be  transferred  immediately  to  the  de- 
fense stockpile,  rather  than  a  year  from 
now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Senator  that  chance.  I  am  going  to 


offer  an  amendment  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  support  such  an 
amendment. 

If  it  Is  a  desirable  objective  to  stockpile 
sliver,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  reserved  now  rather  than  a  year 
from  now. 

I  also  win  gladly  support  the  amend- 
ment  which  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  offer  which  provides 
that  the  Treasury  Department  shall 
transfer  not  less  than  165  million  ounces 
of  silver.  We  must  make  sure  that  at 
least  this  amount  of  silver  is  trans- 
ferred. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the 
silver  is  put  in  the  stockpile,  the  price 
of  silver  will  Jimip  to  seek  the  market 
level. 

I  support  the  bill  today  with  the  pro- 
posed  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  to  make  some  basic  statements 
about  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  also  about 
the  silver  situation  in  particular.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  know  what  I 
have  in  mind,  I  intend  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  203  after  my  speech.  I 
will  then  ask  for  a  live  quorum,  and  then 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Depending  on  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  on  amendment  No.  203, 
I  may  or  may  not  offer  amendment  No. 
204.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  accept  that  amendment  without  hav- 
ing to  carry  it  through  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  well  know. 
I  have  stated  my  concern  over  the 
present  silver  crisis  on  numerous  occa- 
sions during  the  past  8  months.  I  have 
delivered  three  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  since  February  8,  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  last  month  to 
again  express  my  concern  and  alarm  over 
the  silver  dilemma  now  confronting  this 
Nation. 

I  have  a  deep  conviction  concerning 
this  issue,  and  while  undoubtedly  the  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate,  more  or  less  as  re- 
ported, I  would  like  to  once  again  point 
out  a  few  of  the  critical  problems  which 
have  caused  some  of  us  such  great  con- 
cern. 

Three  extremely  significant  things 
have  happened  since  my  last  speech  on 
the  sliver  situation. 

First,  there  has  been  a  fantastic  reduc- 
tion in  our  free  silver  reserves.  Con- 
sumers and  speculators  have  been  pur- 
chasing our  Treasury  reserves  as  a  hedge 
against  a  sharp  price  increase,  which  was 
certainly  predictable  under  our  present 
silver  policy.  Our  yearend  free  reserve  of 
silver  for  1966  was  154,960,777  ounces.  By 
January  27  of  this  year,  it  had  dropped 
to  135,153,027  ounces,  by  March  10  to 
112,979,825  oimces,  and  by  April  28  to 
approximately  89.8  million  ounces.  From 
April  28  through  May  17,  counting  pend- 
ing orders,  the  total  had  dropped  to  only 
54.5  million  ounces.  Today  it  is  estimated 
the  Treastiry  has  only  between  40  and  45 
million  ounces  of  free  silver. 

This  is  a  fantastic  drop,  and  it  has 
occurred  because  of  the  imwllllngness  of 
the  Treasiuy  to  take  steps  to  face  up  to 
the  crisis  which  was  apparent  as  long 
ago  as  early  1965. 

Second,  the  Treasiiry  on  May  18,  issued 
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a  set  of  regulations  which  were  necessary 
as  a  crisis  measure,  but  which  should 
have  been  issued  2  years  earlier.  The 
Treasury  Department  on  that  date  issued 
regulations  discontinuing  sales  of  silver 
to  any  buyers  other  than  legitimate  do- 
mestic concerns  which  use  silver  in  their 
business,  and  prohibiting  the  melting, 
treatment,  and  export  of  silver  coins. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  cite  a 
statement  made  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Barr,  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  can  be  foimd  on  page  68  of 
the  hearing,  which  dealt  with  this  very 
subject.  It  occurred  on  May  4,  1967.  Mr. 
Barr  was  asked  what  would  happen  if  it 
appeared  that  the  Treasury  reserve 
would  go  below  the  165  million  oimces 
which  admittedly  we  need  for  defense. 

Mr.  Barr  said,  on  May  4 : 

I  would  say,  sir,  tbat  U  It  looka  aa  though 
we  were  going  below  166  million  ouncea,  we 
would  use  some  of  the  extraordinary  author- 
ity that  Is  granted  to  us  in  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1966.  We  have  the  authority  to  prohibit 
melting,  treating,  or  export  of  coins,  and  we 
would  certainly  consider  using  this  authority, 
although  we  are  reluctant,  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  get  In  this  area  of  controls  xmleee  it 
Is  absolutely  neceaaary.  If  It  appeared  that  we 
were  going  to  fall  below  1S5  million  ouncea 
u  of  the  target  date,  we  would  certainly  con- 
sider seriously  using  some  of  these  extraor- 
dinary measures. 

It  is  interesting  that,  after  emphasiz- 
ing his  reluctance  to  issue  regulations 
on  May  4,  the  Treasury  only  2  weeks 
later  Issued  the  regulations.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  previously,  we  think  the 
Treasury  should  have  done  it  2  years 
ago,  in  order  to  try  to  maintain  some 
fluid  balance  in  our  Treasury  reserve. 

Finally,  the  President  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  eight  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage. 

I  will  comment  further  on  these  three 
developments  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  most  critical  problem  confront- 
ing us  is  that  this  Government  may  not 
have  enough  silver  to  meet  its  legal, 
moral,  and  defense  obligations  to  the 
people.  This  Government  clearly  has  at 
least  three  specific  obligations  which  it 
must  in  good  faith  fulfill : 

First.  It  must  provide  at  least  165  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  for  the  defense 
stockpile; 

Second.  It  must  make  certain  there  is 
enough  silver  to  redeem  outstanding  sil- 
ver certificates  during  the  period  allowed 
lor  redemption; 

Third.  It  must  continue  to  provide  sil- 
ver for  coinage. 

On  May  4,  a  month  ago.  Under  Secre- 
tary Barr,  in  presenting  testimony  on 
this  bill,  stated  that  we  had  $555  miUion 
In  silver  certificates  outstanding,  backed 
by  430  million  ounces  of  silver.  The  bill 
as  written  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time,  at 
his  option,  "write  off"  the  amoimt  of 
silver  certificates  which  he  feels  in  his 
judgment  have  been  destroyed  or  unre- 
trievably  lost  or  held  in  collections.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated 
that  he  Intends  to  hnmedlately  write  off 
>150  mllUon  In  certificates  which  Is 
backed  by  approximately  116  million 
ounces  of  silver. 


This  will  free  the  116  million  ounces 
of  silver  and  as  the  bill  is  now  written,  it 
Is  safe  to  assume  that  all  or  most  of  this 
silver  will  be  sold  to  domestic  consiuners 
at  $1.29  per  ounce.  I  might  say  paren- 
thetlcaUy  that  if  we  add  the  116  million 
oimces  that  will  be  free  to  t^e  40  million 
or  45  million  ounces  of  free  sliver  we 
have  now,  we  wlU  have  not  quite  enough 
to  establish  the  stockpile  that  we  need 
at  this  point  in  history. 

This  would  then  leave  approximately 
$400  million  worth  of  silver  certificates 
backed  by  only  314  million  ounces  of 
silver.  However,  under  the  bill,  165  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  must  be  retained 
for  the  national  defense  stockpile,  leaving 
only  149  million  ounces  of  monetized 
silver  which  could  in  fact  be  used  for 
redeeming  silver  certificates.  This  would 
standing  silver  certificates  are  redeemed 
mean  that  If  only  one -half  of  the  out- 
during  the  year  aUowed  for  redemption 
under  the  bill,  the  Treasury  simply  will 
not  have  adequate  silver  to  honor  the 
redemption.  Presumably,  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  refuse  to  redeem  certifi- 
cates contrary  to  law,  or  buy  silver  on  the 
open  market  at  a  premium  price. 

However,  it  does  not  stop  there.  Should 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decide 
arbitrarily  to  write  off  additional  certifi- 
cates, he  may  do  so  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  fallacy  here  is,  of  course,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  only  guess- 
ing at  the  number  of  certificates  lost  or 
destroyed  and  there  Is  no  definitive  meas- 
ure for  assessing  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates that  will  be  redeemed  once  a  dead- 
line for  redemption  is  established. 

The  third  obligation — coinage — has 
been  totally  Ignored  by  this  bill  and  by 
the  Treasury.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  14,368,000  ounces  of  silver  was  used 
in  coinage.  If  the  present  rate  of  usage 
were  to  continue,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Treasury  would  have  consumed  over 
57  million  ounces  for  coinage — only 
slightly  more  than  consumed  for  that 
purpose  last  year.  The  Treasury  has  an 
obligation  under  existing  law  to  produce 
half  dollars  with  40  percent  silver — but 
where  Is  the  sliver  to  come  from?  The 
fact  Is  that  our  last  prestige  coin  may 
well  be  on  its  way  to  elimination,  and 
we  might  as  well  be  prepared  to  face  that 
fact  right  now.  Predictably,  the  Treasury 
will  let  the  current  silver  crisis  worsen, 
and  then  make  Its  case  for  the  total 
elimination  of  all  silver  from  all  coins. 
The  Treasury  feels  confident  that 
there  will  be  few  redemptions  of  certifi- 
cates during  the  year.  As  I  have  said, 
this  is  based  totally  on  an  assumption. 
In  my  judgment  they  are  wrong.  But 
right  or  wrong,  the  Treasury  is  embark- 
ing on  a  dangerous  gamble. 

With  all  due  respect,  this  administra- 
tion has  an  amazingly  Ewxurate  record 
of  being  totally  wrong  in  forecasting  de- 
velopments In  sliver  and  coinage.  In 
1963,  the  Treasiu-y  told  us  that  if  we 
would  pass  H.R.  5389,  and  I  was  sitting 
on  the  committee  during  that  period,  we 
would  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  silver  for  coinage  for  at  least  10  to  15 
years.  They  only  missed  their  guess  by 
8  to  13  years.  The  sliver  crisis  averted  by 
the  1963  act  had  come  back  to  haimt  us 
by  1965.  The  administration  then  prom- 


ised that,  if  we  passed  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965,  we  would  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply Of  silver  to  get  through  the  transi- 
tion period  from  silver  to  clad  coins. 
President  Johnson  stated  in  his  message 
relative  to  comage — 

We  believe  our  present  stocks  of  sUver 
to  be  adequate  once  the  large  present  drams 
from  coinage  are  greatly  reduced,  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  requirements  for  an  indef- 
inite period. 

So  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  was  passed 
and  our  coins  were  debased,  with  assur- 
ances that  the  silver  crisis  of  1965  was 
the  crisis  to  end  all  crises. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  we  are  now 
face  to  face  with  our  usual  and  predict- 
able biannual  June  silver  crisis.  The 
administration  is,  as  usual,  optimistic 
and  full  of  promise.  Under  Secretary 
Barr  speaking  for  the  administration 
states  at  page  63  of  the  hearings: 

I  think  that  the  specter  that  Senator 
Domlnlck  Is  raising  that  we  will  end  up  with- 
out enough  silver  to  transfer  to  the  stockpile, 
la,  in  my  candid  opinion,  sir,  unrealistic.  In 
my  best  judgment  we  wlU  end  up  with  some- 
thing between  230  and  270  million  ounces  of 
silver. 

This  statement  was,  of  course,  made 
prior  to  the  Bennett  amendment,  but  I 
would  submit  that  with  or  without  the 
Bennett  amendment,  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver left  in  our  reserves  will  very  likely 
be  considerably  less  than  this  year's  bi- 
armual  "guess"  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. If  In  fact  we  have  any  silver  left 
at  all,  which  I  doubt. 

The  present  silver  crisis  has  unfortu- 
nately l>een  precipitated  by  a  series  of 
omissions  by  the  administration.  These 
omissions  have  resulted  from  what  I  con- 
sider. In  a  charitable  mood,  an  Incredible 
amount  of  bad  judgment.  After  stum- 
bling from  silver  crisis  to  sliver  crisis,  the 
administration  was  given  an  opportunity 
with  the  passage  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  to  extricate  itself  from  its  embar- 
rassing position.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  given  It  by  the  act. 

First,  the  President  failed  to  appoint 
the  eight  public  members  of  the  Com- 
mission though  he  was  given  this  au- 
thority in  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  signed 
Into  law  in  July  1965.  This,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, was  the  most  crucial  of  the  series 
of  omissions  committed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Had  the  Commission  been 
promptly  appointed,  the  legislation  now 
before  us  may  well  have  been  completely 
unnecessary.  The  Commission  could 
have  at  once  commenced  a  study  of  our 
coinage  supply,  the  time  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  United  States 
should  cease  to  maintain  the  price  of 
silver  and  other  appropriate  matters.  In- 
stead, our  silver  policy  has  been  allowed 
to  drift  along  into  another  crisis. 

The  President's  failure  to  appoint  the 
Commission  represents,  I  might  add,  a 
broken  pledge,  because  In  his  1965  mes- 
sage on  coinage,  the  President  stated : 

The  Commisalon  wUl  be  appointed  socHi 
after  the  new  coinage  Is  Issued. 

The  appointments  were  not  made  un- 
til May  of  1967. 

Second,  the  Treasury  was  given  the 
authority  In  the  1965  act  to  promulgate 
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the  regulations  they  finally  Issued  May 
18,  1867.  The  earlier  promulgation  of 
these  regulations  would  have  eliminated 
the  fear  of  the  melting  of  our  silver  coin- 
age 2  years  ago,  and.  might  I  say,  have 
at  least  minimized  our  present  crisis. 

Third,  the  administration  has  done 
little  to  encourage  new  silver  production 
In  the  United  States,  though  this  is  ad- 
mittedly tied  in  with  the  controlled  price. 

I  would  submit  that  the  tomth  serious 
omission  has  been  the  failure  to  maintain 
the  peak  production  of  our  clad  coins 
during  the  transition  period,  if  we  as- 
sume for  the  moment,  as  the  Treasury 
does,  that  we  are  still  in  the  transition 
period.  Congress  was  told  that  until  the 
transition  period  was  complete,  the 
mints  would  operate  on  a  crash  basis  of 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  But  last 
November.  7  months  ago.  the  Mint  elim- 
inated the  crash  program  and  went  from 
a  7-day  week  to  a  5-day  week.  Under 
Secretary  Barr  stated  when  testlfsring  on 
this  bill  that  on  June  30  the  Mint  will 
further  reduce  its  production  from  a  5- 
day,  three-Bhlft  basis  to  a  6-day.  two- 
shift  basis.  Yet,  it  is  the  shortage  of  these 
coins  which  the  Treasury  Is  using  as  an 
excuse  for  pointing  out  that  we  need  this 
legislation  and  cannot  afford  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  allow  the  price  of  silver  to 
go  up. 

Despite  this,  the  Treasury  now  says 
that  we  must  still  protect  our  silver  coin- 
age with  this  legislation  because  they  are 
not  certain  whether  we  liave  enough  clad 
coins.  To  cut  production  of  clad  coins  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  ask  for  legislation 
on  the  other  hand  to  protect  our  silver 
coinage  is  patently  inconsistent  and 
borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

In  fact,  whether  the  legislation  is  nec- 
essary Is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  further  protect  our  silver  coin- 
age. I  would  emphasize  that  the  fact  that 
the  mint  has  reduced  production  can 
only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  an  ade- 
quate coin  supply  or.  at  least,  some  evi- 
dence of  an  Inconsistency  in  viewpoint. 

I  submitted  other  evidence  in  my 
earlier  speeches  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  an  adequate 
clad  coin  supply.  Under  Secretary  Barr 
gave  some  very  Interesting  testimony  on 
this  point  at  the  hearlnga  i  read  from 
page  61: 

Senator  Bmnu-i.  The  my  I  read  tbeu 
flgurea — and  I  may  he  wrong— la  that  the 
coin  erlau  haa  largely  been  met  and  that 
your  craah  production  of  7.8  blUlon  of  colna 
baa  very  largely  gone  Into  inventory? 

Mr.  Bau.  That  la  ctarect,  sir.  That  is 
correct. 

Senator  Bmtnrm.  How  long  has  It  been 
smoe  you  started  to  clrerilate  these  new 
coma?  When  did  you  start  circulating  them? 

Mr.  Biju.  In  November  1968.  Senator  Ben- 
nett. 

Benator  Bskhrt.  So  we  have  gone  17 
months  and  no  crisis  has  developed  which 
baa  effectively  pulled  on  your  manufactur- 
ing since  that  time? 

Mr.  Bau.  That  Is  correct,  sir.  And  because 
we  realise  this  fact,  as  Miss  Adams  has  testi- 
fied, we  ahlftad  from  a  7-day  week  to  a  S-day 
week,  and  starting  on  Jime  SO.  Senator  Ben- 
nett, we  will  shift  from  a  S-shlft  to  a  2-shlft 
opuvtion  in  the  production  of  our  coins. 

Senator  Bsmnrr.  The  thing  X  am  getting 
a*  Is  that.  aooordlBg  to  your  estimate,  you 
bave  got  to  go  7  months  more  before  you 
think  you  are  safely  through  the  crisis,  so 


maybe   your   figure   represents    an   imwar- 
ranted  concern. 

Mr.  BAaa.  That  might  be  correct,  Senator 
Bennett,  and  I  wUl  only  admit  that  I  am 
being  supercautlous  and  superconservatlve. 
However.  I  wUl  submit,  sir,  that  I  had  the 
traimiatlc  experience  of  living  through  the 
holiday  season  of  1961  when  we  simply  did 
not  know  whether  there  were  going  to  be 
enough  quarters  to  keep  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  fiowlng. 

I  point  out  here  that  the  holiday  sea- 
son of  1965  was  before  we  started  put- 
ting the  new  clad  coins  into  any  kind  of 
real  production.  We  now  have  them  in 
production  and  havf  an  inventory.  Yet, 
we  are  trying  to  say  that  we  need  still 
further  production  In  order  to  Justify  the 
position  of  the  Treasury. 

Despite  the  way  in  which  we  have 
blundered  Into  our  present  dilemma,  I 
finally  see  some  reason  for  optimism  on 
the  part  of  our  silver  producers.  The 
Government  will  unquestionably  soon  be 
out  of  the  silver  business  and  presimi- 
ably  silver  will  be  allowed  to  seek  its  own 
level  in  the  marketplace.  Unfortunately, 
this  will  have  resulted  out  of  necessity 
rather  than  through  an  afiOrmative,  well 
reasoned  silver  policy. 

In  my  Judgment  the  bill  still  has  at 
least  three  serious  deflciencies. 

First,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BenkettI,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly far  better  than  anything  submit- 
ted by  the  Treasury,  Is  still  Inadequate. 
The  Bennett  amendment  provides  for 
the  setting  aside  of  166  million  ounces  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  might  as  well  do  It  now. 
If  we  have  retained  165  million  ounces, 
regardless  of  whether  the  certificates  are 
open  for  redemption  alone,  we  have  in 
effect  set  them  aside  and  might  as  well 
go  through  with  it. 

Second,  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  silver  certificates  that  can  be  written 
off  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treacury  such  unlimited 
power,  without  review  by  Congress  or 
anybody  else.  Involving  $555  million  in 
silver  certificates  still  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  To  give  any  man 
hi  any  agency  or  party  the  right  to  say: 
"We  are  not  going  to  live  up  to  our  obli- 
gations on  this,"  Is  the  wrong  method, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  which  to  go 
forward  in  an  orderly  governmental 
process. 

The  third  thing  that  I  think  is  wrong 
with  this  is  the  short  term  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  redemption.  The  period  of 
redemption  should  be  extended  from  1  to 
3  years.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  not  have 
the  Intense  desire  of  people  who  hold 
silver  certificates  to  bring  them  in  for 
redemption. 

We  will  have  a  real  rush  on  the  re- 
demption of  silver  certificates  the  minute 
this  bill  is  passed.  If  we  have  a  little 
longer  time,  we  can  space  this  out  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  Senator  is  going  to  speak  on 
the  pending  bill.  However,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  shall  then 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

1 

Miller 

Montoya 

Murphy 

MusUe 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Symington 

WUlianu,  N.J 

WUliams,  Del, 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Cotton 


(Ho.  124  Leg. 

Domlnlck 

OrUnn 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Metcalf 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Hahi],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Hartki],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnxjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youno],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  are 
absent  on  ofliclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendcr],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ERvm],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERK],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mi.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Riacorr],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadoe],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOTmj],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  South  Etekota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Brooke 

Burdick 

CarljBon 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Omening 

Harris 


Hayden 

BlU 

Holland 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kucbel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Pearson 


PeU 

Prozmlr* 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smatheis 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Tarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


June  5,  1967 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
bad  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58)  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hun- 
saker  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  3973)  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act. 
District  of  Columbia,  1928,  and  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1892,  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  dentists  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
exempt  from  the  licensing  requirements 
of  such  acts  physicians  and  dentists 
whl'e  performing  services  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3973)  to  amend  the 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of 
Columbia.  1928.  and  the  act  of  June  6. 
1892.  relating  to  the  licensing  of  dentists 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exempt 
from  the  licensing  requirements  of  such 
acts  physicians  and  dentists  while  per- 
forming services  in  the  employ  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  OUTSTANDING 
SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  the  amoimt  of  outstanding  sil- 
ver certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMBNDMENT    NO.    203 

Mr.  DOMTNICrK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  203  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  pohit. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicx  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3.  on  page  3.  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
«lxty-flve  million  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury's  silver 
holdings  to  the  stockpiles  established  pur- 
■uant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act." 

Mr.  DOMINICTK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  GROUP 
OF  PARLIAMENTARIANS  FROM 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
^  honor  and  great  pleasure  today  to 
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have  visiting  us  a  group  of  parliamen- 
tarians from  the  Dominican  RepuUic. 
They  are  with  us  now  in  the  Chamber. 
They  took  office  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  They 
are  representatives  of  our  sister  State  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  at  this  time  to 
present  this  group  of  parliamentarians, 
as  well  as  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  Senators  now  in 
attendance  here. 

I  ask  this  distinguished  group  of  parlia- 
mentarians to  rise  and  step  forward. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

aXCEBS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrghiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  5  minutes,  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors may  greet  our  friends  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes p.m. 

At  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Rollings  in  the 
chair). 

ADJUSTMENTS     IN     OUTSTANDING 
SILVER  (CERTIFICATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  now  In  the  Cham- 
ber, let  me  say  that  I  shall  not  take  very 
long  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  because 
It  is  a  relatively  simple  one.  I  shall  take 
perhaps  5  to  10  minutes  to  explain  it. 
Perhaps  other  Senators  may  wish  to  talk 
on  it,  including  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennitt]  on 
the  amendment  which  he  Included  in  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Some  time  ago.  when  we  had  a  previous 
discussion  on  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing about  silver,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  myself,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Allott]  discussed 
at  that  i>oint  the  need  to  set  aside  a 
stockpile  reserve  of  silver  for  defense 
purposes. 

At  that  very  moment,  while  we  were 
discussing  it  on  the  floor,  the  Treasury 
Department  sent  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  In  wliich  it  indi- 
cated it  would  hold  aside  for  defense  pur- 
poses, the  necessary  amount  of  165  mil- 
lion ounces,  which  is  a  3-year  stockpile 
of  silver. 

This  was  subject  to  ifs,  ands.  and  buts 
and.  as  a  result,  they  said  it  was  simply 
a  policy  and  not  any  kind  of  real  commit- 
ment. 

In  October  of  last  year,  former  Gov- 
ernor Bryant,  head  of  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Treasury  Department  saying.  "Your  free 
silver  reserves  are  getting  very  low.  We 
would  like  to  have  some  indication  from 
you  that  you  are  in  fact  going  to  keep 


165  million  ounces  of  silver  for  defense 

purposes."  Again,  another  if,  and,  and 
but  letter,  complete  with  assurances. 

We  have  only  40  million  to  45  milUon 
ounces  of  free  silver  available  for  any 
kind  of  use  at  the  present  minute.  We 
do  not  have  nearly  enough  in  terms  of 
free  silver  to  be  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  this  country  for  defense  pun>08es  at 
a  time  when  we  are  already  engaged  in 
one  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  are  faced 
with  tills  cataclysmic  eruption  in  the 
Middle  East  besides. 

Let  me  say  to  all  Senators  that  it  is  a 
mistake  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  it,  not  to  grasp 
that  opportunity  In  our  hands,  as  nettle- 
some  as  it  may  be. 

The  present  proposal  of  the  committee, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennitt],  is  that  we  keep  in  the 
Treasury  stock  165  million  ounces,  and 
set  it  aside  next  year.  What  for?  Why 
hold  it  in  the  Treasury  when  we  need  it 
right  now  for  defense  stockpile  purposes? 
Wh3'  hold  it  1  year  and  then  say  we  will 
go  forward  and  add  it  to  the  stockpile? 

What  will  happen  If  the  Treasury  finds 
itself  faced  with  a  situation  where  it  Is 
going  to  have  to  use  the  silver  for  re- 
demption of  silver  certificates  or  violate 
this  law?  That  is  what  the  law  says  and 
the  Treasury  will  be  in  a  position  where 
it  will  have  to  break  one  or  the  other 
commitment.  If  there  Is  a  drain  from  the 
silver  certificates,  which  most  of  us  an- 
ticipate, the  result  will  be  that  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  do 
not  have  enough  silver  to  set  up  the 
stockpile  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  go  out  on  the  open  market  and  buy 
silver  to  redeem  certificates.  I  do  not 
want  to  place  myself  in  that  position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
cc«nes  from  a  mlniiig  State,  but  I  come 
from  a  consuming  and  user  State,  where 
thousands  of  people  are  engaged  In  in- 
dustry wliich  has  need  for  this  silver.  I 
am  suggesting  that  our  defense  needs 
should  come  first,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Senator  is  wrong  in  his  assumption, 
we  run  the  risk  that  we  may  deprive 
thousands  of  people  of  the  opportunity 
for  employment. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  silver 
will  be  transferred  a  year  from  today. 
One  of  the  pressures  Involved  is  that  it 
must  be  held  to  $1.29  an  ounce.  If  it  is 
transferred  a  year  from  now,  is  that  not 
a  requirement  to  transfer  it  at  $1.29? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  there  are  several 
comments  I  wish  to  make.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  statement  that  the  Sena- 
tor comes  from  a  user  State,  and  not 
from  a  producing  State,  as  I  come  from — 
hicldentally,  our  State  Is  fourth  in  line 
in  production — the  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  enough  silver  avail- 
able for  defense.  This  is  more  important 
that  the  State  from  which  we  come. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that. 

Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICJK.  It  is  more  important 
to  have  it  for  defense  of  the  country  than 
to  determine  whether  we  are  gtAig  to 
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have  a  certain  amount  of  Increase  in  the 
price. 

Mr.  PASTORK  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMZNICK.  I  wlU  yield  as  soaa  as 
I  am  through.  If  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  an  all-out  struggle  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  which  I  hope  we  will  not — that 
Is,  I  hope  we  will  find  some  method  of 
preserving  peace — we  may  find  ourselves 
In  a  position  where  we  will  need  the 
silver  immediately,  and  not  a  year  from 
today. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  disagrees  with 
the  Senator.  All  of  us  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  also  interested  in  that 
Question.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  wrong  in  his 
assumption,  and  it  means  many  people 
are  thrown  out  of  jobs,  then  we  have 
done  nothing  to  insure  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
will  have  put  a  lot  of  pec^le  out  of  em- 
ployment. We  have  a  duty  to  thlnic  about 
them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  am  wrong,  we 
would  simply  be  carrying  out  what  the 
committee  has  said  we  should  have  done 
for  some  time.  If  I  am  wrong,  we  would 
be  carrying  out  a  plan  which  it  has  urged 
for  years.  If  I  am  wrong,  we  will  not  have 
done  any  harm;  we  would  merely  have 
Withdrawn  silver  which  the  taxpayers 
havie  paid  for  and  set  it  aside  for  defense 
needs  of  the  country,  and  not  require  the 
Treasury  to  buy  silver  at  much  higher 
prices,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  still  find  ourselves  short  of  silver. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

l/Sx.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I 
am  always  happy  to  engage  in  coUoqules 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  not  that  argu- 
ment made  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  iman- 
Imously? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  possible  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  could  be  wrong? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely.  There  is 
also  a  chance  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  I  had  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  committee  be- 
hind me,  and  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Treasxiry  was  wrong  in  1863.  It  was 
again  wrong  in  1965.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  right  in 
recognizing  that  we  have  a  defense  need, 
but  leaving  it  up  in  the  air  and  not  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  a  positive  way  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country.  This  Is  the  reason  why  I 
brought  this  issue  before  the  Senate.  All 
I  say  is,  if  we  can  do  it  a  year  from  now, 
why  not  do  it  now?  If  we  are  in  a  period 
of  crisis,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
acting  now.  If  we  set  aside  this  amoimt, 
we  have  taken  care  of  our  primary  need, 
which  is  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  First,  I  want  to  ccmunend 


the  Senator  for  a  position  which  I  think 
is  a  sound  one.  I  would  suggest  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  wrong  on  every  single  esti- 
mate it  has  given  us,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  seems  to  me  at  the  time 
we  argued  this  problem  in  1961, 1963,  and 
1965,  the  Treasury  said  we  had  sufBcient 
silver  stocks  to  run  for  something  like 
10  or  12  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Was  that  a  correct  pre- 
diction of  things  to  come? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Treasury  was 
incorrect  from  8  to  13  years,  depending 
on  which  position  one  takes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
Department  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by 
saying  it  said  we  had  enough  for  10  years. 
I  know  the  Treasury  ofBcials  said  that, 
somewhere  along  the  way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  now  have  from  45 
million  to  50  million  oimces  of  free  silver 
and  less  than  500  million  ounces  back  of 
the  silver  certificates.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  drains  down  at  what 
rate  per  month? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  draining  at  such 
an  Increased  extent  that  it  is  hard  to 
forecast  accurately,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  In  terms  of  free  silver, 
we  had  155  million  oiuices,  Eind  we  have 
lost  100  million  ounces  of  silver  since 
then. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  the  last  5  months  we 
have  lost  100  million  ounces  of  silver? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Of  free  silver. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Of  free  silver.  Where  did 
that  go? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  went  to  the  users; 
it  went  to  the  very  people  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  W8is  talking  about. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  object 
to  having  them  get  It  from  the  Treasury 
when  they  could  buy  it  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, while  we  could  be  setting  it  aside  as 
a  defense  stockpile. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  it  not  correct  that  in 
May  of  this  year  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment put  into  effect  export  regulations 
which  were  provided  for  in  an  amend- 
ment that  we  lost  here  on  the  floor  in 
1965. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  who  offered  that  amend- 
ment. Now,  on  May  28,  the  Treasury  put 
those  provisions  in  effect  by  regulation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  Treasury  fol- 
lowed by  regulation  many  of  the  provi- 
sions we  offered  to  place  in  the  statute, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Had  that  amendment 
been  passed,  we  would  have  at  least  pro- 
tected some  of  the  exportation  of  silver 
overseas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Many  million  oiuices  have 
been  exported  overseas.  I  am  happy  to  see 
some  of  the  free  silver  go  to  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  to  keep  employment  up 
there,  but  I  cannot  envision  the  catastro- 
phe which  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  envisions.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  going  to  wipe  out  the  silver 
users  and  fabricators,  even  if  the  price 
goes  up  a  bit?  Would  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  how  it 


could.  The  price  of  silver  on  the  London 
market  was  at  approximately  $1.55  last 
week.  If  our  domestic  price  goes  up,  we 
shall  probably  still  not  have  a  price  high 
enough  to  increase  production  substan- 
tially, but  it  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  world  market  and  international 
trade. 

I  would  assume  that  silver  users  could 
buy  silver  like  anybody  else,  instead  of 
having  the  taxpayers  pay  for  their  silver. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree  with  that  observa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  era  of  bar- 
gain prices  of  silver  may  well  be  over, 
and  they  may  have  to  go  to  the  free 
market  for  their  raw  product,  just  as 
others  must  depend  on  the  free  market 
for  raw  materials. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  support  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  thought  it  was  a  good  amend- 
ment 2  years  ago.  and,  if  anything,  I 
think  it  is  even  a  better  amendment  now, 
because  it  has  l>een  graphically  illus- 
trated that  what  we  were  predicting 
2  years  ago  has  been  accelerated  even 
beyond  our  expectations,  and,  if  any- 
thing, the  situation  is  more  critical  now 
than  It  was  then. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  sliver  is  re- 
leased, is  it  to  be  released  over  a  gradual 
period  of  time,  or  does  the  authority  He 
with  those  in  control  to  dispose  of  It 
when  their  discretion  dictates? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  several  dif- 
ferent tsrpes  of  situations.  The  so-called 
free  silver,  which  is  the  amount  of  silver 
not  needed  to  back  silver  certificates,  can 
be  sold  by  the  Treasiuy  to  anybody  at 
any  time  they  feel  like  it.  Therefore,  it 
can  go  out  the  window  very  rapidly. 

Now  they  are  placing  a  limit  on  the 
time  during  which  silver  certificates  may 
be  redeemed.  They  are  saying  that  since 
some  of  them  will  not  be  redeemed,  there 
is  available  additional  silver  which  can 
be  sold  at  $1.29,  to  prevent  coins  from 
being  melted  down.  But  now  they  have 
passed  regulations  prohibiting  that,  in 
any  event,  so  there  is  no  danger;  at  least 
violation  is  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty. 
But  we  still  have  no  reserve.  That  Is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  do  we  have 
in  the  defense  reserve? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  do  not  have  any 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  has  been 
calculated  to  be  needed? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  million  ounces. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  unless 
we  Impound,  at  this  time,  silver  to 
meet  our  defense  needs,  we  may  at  a  later 
date  have  to  begin  buying  it  at  a  price 
far  in  excess  of  what  we  pay  for  It  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
putting  It  so  succinctly  and  clearly. 

I  might  add,  at  that  point,  that  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
could  even  find  the  silver  on  the  market 


to  buy  at  such  time,  because  consump- 
tion  is  far  greater  than  production. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
do  not  earmark  silver  for  defense  pur- 
poses at  this  time,  and  the  defense  need 
later  becomes  acute.  The  Government 
then  would  have  to  go  out  and  buy  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  present 
situation.  That  is  correct.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  cure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
impound  it  now,  and  it  becomes  available 
but  is  not  needed  for  defense  purposes. 
What,  if  any,  prejudice  will  the  Govern- 
ment suffer? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Government 
would  suffer  no  prejudice  at  all,  because 
we  could  then  declare  it  surplus  to  our 
defense  needs,  and  it  would  be  issued  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  takes  the  position  that  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  to  the  Government  is  greater 
through  failiu-e  to  impound  than  it 
would  be  through  impoimding? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 

correct.  In  addition,  I  feel 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of 
sliver  today? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  very  definitely. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  why  the  re- 
lease of  silver  has  been  urged? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Silver  consumption  is 
many  times  production  at  the  present 
time.  A  part  of  the  reason  for  such  con- 
dition is  the  releases  out  of  the  Treasury 
into  the  open  market,  which  prevent  the 
price  from  going  up.  The  silver  being  re- 
leased is  from  the  stockpile  we  have 
acquired  over  a  period  of  time  under  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act.  They  keep  releas- 
ing it  on  the  open  market,  on  the  osten- 
sible ground  that  it  is  to  prevent  coins 
from  being  melted  down  for  their  silver 
content. 

We  do  not  have  any  coins  with  silver 
content  now  except  the  50-cent  pieces, 
under  the  1965  Coinage  Act;  and  under 
the  prohibitions  just  adopted  on  May  15, 
they  have  eliminated  that  argument,  be- 
cause now  it  is  a  felony  to  melt  down  or 
do  anything  with  coins. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  jus- 
tification given  for  such  action  has  long 
since  passed,  and  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  165  million  ounces  of  silver 
and  set  it  aside  for  emergency  needs,  as 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has 
stated  that  we  should. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  release  silver 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  price  of  silver  down,  and  in  the  end 
we  release  all  of  our  silver,  will  there  not 
arise  a  situation  where  the  cost,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  silver,  will  fall  heavily 
upon  the  U.S.  Goverrunent,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  to  whatever  extent  the  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  under  the  need  to  buy 
new  silver  in  the  market.  It  would  then 
be  at  a  very  highly  Increased  price  to  the 
taxpayers  and  to  the  country.  That  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  think  the  165  million 
ounces  should  be  set  aside  right  now,  to 
avoid  that  risk. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now,  to  put  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question,  is  it  advis- 
able, at  present,  to  release  the  silver  so 


as  to  keep  the  price  stable?  If  it  is  not 
advisable,  why  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  try  to  have  an  orderly  release 
of  Government  interference  in  the  sil- 
ver market.  The  bill,  in  general,  along 
that  line,  envisages,  as  I  see  it,  two  or 
three  things.  First,  it  envisages  cutting 
off  the  ability  to  redeem  silver  certificates 
with  silver.  Those  certificates  are  al- 
ready outstanding.  In  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple all  over  this  country,  and  have  been 
since  1920.  Such  action,  therefore,  would 
permit  more  silver  to  be  released  Into  the 
market  at  a  later  date. 

But  no  matter  what  we  do  here,  within 
a  year  and  a  half  the  Treasury  will  have 
no  silver,  and  at  that  point,  no  matter 
what  we  do,  the  silver  price  will  go  up.  So 
we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a  matter  of 
timing,  more  than  ans^thing  else.  My 
purpose  in  this  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  we  set  aside  and  hold  for  de- 
fense the  sunount  of  silver  we  have  ob- 
tained at  relatively  low  cost,  when  we 
need  that  stockpile  for  defense,  and 
when  we  do  not  know  whether,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  we  will  have  enough  silver 
available  to  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  congratxilate  my  colleague  upon 
the  statement  he  has  made,  and  also 
upon  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  been  farsighted  In  this 
area. 

The  amendment  which  he  has  offered 
today  is  not  a  sudden  inspiration  as  the 
result  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
on  the  fioor.  because  he  has  advocated 
exactly  this  step  for  several  years,  and  he 
foresaw  what  almost  everybody  eventu- 
ally acknowledged  was  coming. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  emphasize  too 
greatly  the  fact  that  imless  we  set  aside, 
in  this  very  critical  time,  some  silver 
for  our  national  defense  and  our  na- 
tional needs,  we  may  be  in  grave  danger. 

If  the  silver  had  not,  in  effect,  been 
controlled  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— win  the  Senator  not  agree  with 
me — the  price  of  silver  would  have  risen 
a  long  time  before  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  If  the  price  of  silver 
had  risen  a  long  time  before  now.  we 
would  not  have  such  a  shameful  and 
crying  need  for  silver  at  this  time. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  That  statement  is 
also  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  members  of  the  Conrmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  met  with 
representatives  of  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  Includir\g  the 
Treasury  Depsutment  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  We  have  l)een  able  to 
arouse  no  interest  in  the  production  of 
2  commodities  so  important  to  our  mone- 
tary system— gold  and  silver.  I  will  not 
go  Into  the  gold  question. 

I  recall  that  2  years  ago  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified  that 
we  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of  hav- 
ing Gresham's  law  operate  after  the  in- 


troduction of  phony  coinage.  I  call  It 
phony  because  that  Is  what  it  is. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
also  testified  this  spring  that  instead  of 
approximately  $4  billion  in  seigniorage 
by  way  of  the  silver  that  came  back  in 
the  coins,  the  seigniorage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  amount  to  $2  billion. 

It  merely  illustrates  again  how  wrong 
the  Treasury  Department  can  l>e  and  has 
been  in  dealing  with  our  valuable  metals 
in  this  coimtry  because  people  keep  the 
silver  coins. 

While  we  still  pick  one  up  occasion- 
ally— I  picked  one  up  yesterday  and  have 
it  In  my  pocket^-the  bogus  and  phony 
coinage  that  we  now  have  is  driving  the 
silver  out  of  the  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  they  antici- 
pate a  great  rush  of  redemptions  on  the 
silver  certificates,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised in  the  least  if  Gresham's  law  were 
to  come  into  operation  in  a  secondary 
sense  and  people  would  not  rush  to  re- 
deem them  but  rather  would  continue 
to  retain  them  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  silver  certi- 
ficates today.  I  think  that  people  who 
have  them  will  keep  them  as  collector's 
Items. 

We  would,  therefore,  get  an  effect  op- 
posite to  that  wliich  was  expected. 

Getting  down  to  the  basics  of  this  mat- 
ter, it  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  my 
colleague  has  taken — and  in  which  he 
has  taken  the  leadership  again  and  again 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate — 
is  the  only  sound  one. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  I  know  his  people 
have  to  eat.  However,  the  fact  Is  that  if 
the  silver  fabricators  do  have  to  pay  a 
Uttle  more  for  their  silver,  the  people  who 
buy  sterling  in  the  marketplace — ^knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  so  forth — are  simply 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it. 
If  I  felt  that  we  would  completely 
debilitate  the  industry,  I  would  feel  dif- 
ferently about  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  unless  we  do  have  a  set-aside  here, 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half — and 
this  will  depend  a  lot  upon  our  natloiml 
situation— the  United  States  will  have  to 
go  into  the  open  market  and  pay  a  much 
higher  price  for  silver. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  really  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  most  imfortunate  thing  if  we  were 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  know  that  the  Senator  has  been 
helpful  all  the  way  through. 

I  think  It  is  of  interest,  and  I  do  want 
to  repeat  this,  that  if  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  outstanding  silver  certificates 
should  be  submitted  for  redemption,  we 
would  not  have  enough  silver  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  be  able  to  set  aside 
165  million  ounces  of  silver.  That  is  why 
we  should  do  it  now  and  then  see  what 
happens  to  the  redemption  problem. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  where  the  165 
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rainion  troy  ounces  would  come  from.  I 
understand  there  are  only  50  million 
ounces  of  free  sliver  available  to  the 
Treasury.  Where  would  the  balance  come 
from? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  balance  would 
come  from  the  amount  of  silver  that  we 
would  free  up  by  declaring  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  certificates  have  been 
lost  or  mutilated  or  would  never  be  sub- 
mitted for  redemption. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  would  that  action 
do  as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  amount  would 
be  freed  up  and  under  my  amendment, 
If  it  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  immediately 
set  aside  as  a  reserve  for  stockpile  pur- 
poses. Also,  the  silver  would  be  needed  for 
the  redemption  of  certificates. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make.  The  problem  is  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  silver. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstand  that  some 
people  have  a  problem  on  price  and  that 
within  the  last  couple  of  weeks  the  price 
has  gone  up  about  35  cents  an  ounce  in 
the  world  maiicet. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  of  concern  to 
some  of  the  silver  users  in  my  State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  will  go  up  more 
than  that  because  we  do  not  have  enough 
silver  under  production  to  establish  and 
take  care  of  the  demand  for  it. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  has  been  held 
down  at  the  moment  is  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  silver  which  the  taxpayers  have 
paid  for  and  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  shooting  out  into  the 
market  as  though  it  were  from  the  pri- 
vate silver  users'  mine.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  have  been  doing  this,  but 
they  have  been  doing  it  for  at  least 
4  years  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  price  is  going  to 
go  up,  will  it  not  go  up  even  more  if  we 
take  the  silver  that  is  freed  and  put  it  In 
a  stockpile,  isolated  from  the  market, 
rather  than  let  the  silver  be  available 
for  market  needs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  probably  will  tight- 
en down  the  screws  on  the  price  situa- 
tion some  because  It  will  take  165  million 
oimces  out  of  the  total  we  presently  have 
and  provide  that  it  would  be  used  for 
defense. 

This  Is  what  the  OflBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  said  we  need.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  everybody  has  indicated  we 
need.  In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  price 
down  for  the  silver  users,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  not  disposed — to  say  that  we  will 
not  take  care  of  the  defense  needs  of  this 
country. 

To  enlarge  on  the  statement  a  little, 
by  the  middle  of  next  year  It  will  not 
-make  any  difference  what  we  do  here. 
The  price  is  bound  to  go  up. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  many  troy  ounces  of  sUver  are  now 
In  stockpile? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  none  In  the 
stockpile.  That  Is  the  problem.  There 
Is  no  stockpile  of  silver  for  defense  pur- 
poses at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  long  has  that  been 
the  case? 

VLr.  DOIONICK.  That  has  been  the 


case  to  my  personal  knowledge  since  1964. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  that  was  true 
prior  to  that  time. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  we  started 
talking  about  this.  I  brought  the  matter 
up  with  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. Tne  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
established  an  objective  of  165  million 
ounces  in  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  bill,  without  any 
amendment,  does  provide  for  some  trans- 
fer to  the  stockpile? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  pending  bill  does 
not  provide  for  any  transfer  imtil  the 
end  of  the  year. 

It  exercises  a  restriction  on  the  Treas- 
ury and  provides  that  they  have  to  hold 
in  the  Treasury  165  million  oimces. 

So,  it  does  the  same  thing.  However,  It 
does  not  transfer  It  to  Defense  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  That  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Binwett]  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  got  tdong  without 
any  silver  to  reserve  to  1965,  another  4  or 
5  months  will  not  make  any  critical  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  do 
not  feel  that  is  true  to  view  of  the  needs 
for  Defense  and  to  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  explosive  situation 
to  the  Near  East  and  already  have  the 
situation  to  Vietnam. 

I  would  say  that  It  is  not  4  or  5  months 
we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talking 
about  12  months. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator,  when  he 
says  "the  end  of  the  year,"  means  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  end  of  the  year 
after  the  bill  is  passed.  So  it  is  12  months 
after  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
express  an  optoion.  I  was  asktog  a  ques- 
tion. However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  there  had  been  a  critical  need  for 
stockplltog  some  of  the  silver.  Congress 
would  have  been  called  upon  long  before 
now,  especially  with  the  war  to  Vietnam, 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  am  wondertog 
why,  at  this  particular  time,  there  has 
suddenly  become  such  a  need  on  the  part 
of  some  of  these  agencies  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  believes  that  this  is 
a  critical  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  nothing  new. 
The  figure  was  established  In  1965  as  the 
objective  that  we  shoiold  have.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  silver  for  the  objective 
established  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Defense  Department  or  one  of  the 
Federal  Government  agencies  could  not 
go  out  and  buy  and  say  that  this  amount 
Is  mtoed  to  satisfy  the  stockpile  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  certainly  go  out  on  the  open 
market  and  pay  more  for  the  silver.  But 
this  silver  has  already  been  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
stockpile  on  hand.  It  seems  very  peculiar 
to  me  to  say  that  the  Etefense  Depart- 
ment, to  order  to  get  the  silver  they  need, 
should  have  to  buy  It  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps we  are  getting  toto  a  balandng  of 


the  equities  betwe«i  the  producers  and 
the  users.  If  the  users  need  silver  to  order 
to  meet  defense  commitments,  they  will 
get  that  silver  somehow,  and  the  Defense 
Department  will  have  to  pay  an  In- 
creased price  for  what  it  buys;  and  that 
means  the  taxpayers  vrtll  have  to  pay  for 
it  todirectly,  anyway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  understand 
that.  The  users  are  not  buying  It  for  de- 
fense pmposes.  They  are  buytog  it  to 
make  some  ornaments  and  some  photo- 
graphic equipment.  Most  of  the  big  users 
have  large  supplies.  We  are  talking  about 
silver  for  Polaris  submarine  batteries,  for 
complicated  electronic  equipment  used 
by  the  Defense  Etepartment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  also  my  under- 
standing. But  where  have  these  people 
been  getttog  silver  for  the  defense  need 
during  the  last  3  years? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Out  of  the  Treasury 
silver.  The  Defense  Department  has  said, 
"This  Is  what  we  need."  and  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  them  at  that  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  has  not  come  from  a 
stockpile? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  come  from  the 
TreasiUT- 

Within  a  year,  we  may  be  out  of  silver 
and  not  have  enough  to  do  this.  This  is 
why  I  want  to  set  it  aside  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  section  4  erf  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  my  in- 
quiry is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
bill  makes  mandatory  the  retention.  In 
one  form  or  another,  of  165  million  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  now  read  section  4: 

Prom  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act,  and  untU  transferred  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  bold  as  a  reserve  for  purposes 
of  the  common  defense  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  mUllon  fine  troy 
ounces  of  sUver. 

I  construe  that  to  mean  that  he  shall 
hold  at  least  165  million  fine  troy  ounces 
of  silver  for  defense  purposes.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  my  toterpretatlon? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  holding  it  on  the  monetized  side.  He 
is  holding  it  in  the  Treasury  and  not  us 
a  defense  stockpile.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  next  sentence,  he  will  see  that 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  transfer  It  to 
the  Stockplltog  Act  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  For  1  year  he  la 
required  to  hold  it  to  the  Treasury,  ear- 
marked for  defense  purposes. 

I  now  read  the  second  sentence: 

Upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  ths 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  mlUlon  fine  troy 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  stockpUea  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate* 
rials  Stock  Piling  Act. 


Does  not  that  acaln  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  165  million  ounces 
of  silver  that  are  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shall  be  transferred  to  the 
stockpile? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  But  the  potot  I 
wish  to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  that  this  provision  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  165  million  oimces  free 
of  anythtog,  and  presumably  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  difficulty  with  that  provision  is 
that  if  we  have  50  percent  of  the  out- 
standing silver  certificates  offered  for  re- 
demption for  silver,  the  Treasury  will 
then  be  placed  in  a  position,  in  that  year, 
of  saytog,  "We  are  either  gotog  to  have 
to  violate  this  law,  which  says  for  us  to 
hold  it,  or  we  are  gotog  to  have  to  break 
our  promise  with  those  people  to  whom 
we  promised  to  pay  silver  for  the  silver 
certificate." 

This  is  why  I  want  to  set  it  aside  now 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Coloraido. 
While  this  language  does  todlcate  that 
165  million  ounces  shall  be  earmarked, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  afraid  that 
165  million  ounces  of  sliver  will  not  be 
available  for  earmarking. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  IVIr.  President,  of 
course,  the  silver  argument  is  an  old 
chestnut.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  talked  about  silver  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  idea  that  some  people  are  toter- 
ested  in  their  States  and  not  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  another  specious  argu- 
ment. The  underlying  argument  is 
price — whether  we  are  going  to  gouge 
the  consiuners  of  America  and  take  it 
out  of  the  brides  of  America  when  they 
go  to  buy  silverware,  so  that  some  people 
can  collect  more  than  $1.29  an  ounce. 
That  Is  all  it  amounts  to. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  has  pototed  out,  the  165 
million  oimces  are  frozen;  but  they 
are  frozen  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. At  this  price,  they  want  to 
take  it  out  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  put  it  to  the  stockpile.  Alter- 
natively, because  of  the  paucity  of  silver, 
the  demand  will  then  become  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Already,  the 
demand  for  silver  is  much  more  than  the 
supply  of  silver.  We  all  know  that. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  forfeit  the  silver 
for  the  national  defense,  I  am  all  for 
that.  But  the  idea  that  today  we  must 
dramatize  the  need  of  silver  for  defense 
In  order  to  jockey  up  the  price  does  not 
fit  right  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  That  has  been  the  underlying 
argument  of  this  amendment.  If  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  are  al- 
lowed to  talk  long  enough,  they  will  re- 
veal their  real  purpose.  The  only  ques- 
tion is.  "How  soon  will  we  break  the  ceil- 
ing of  $1.29."  If  we  break  it  immediately, 
we  will  break  the  market.  If  we  wait  for 
a  year,  we  will  give  Industry  a  chance  to 
acclimate  itself  to  a  change  to  price. 
That  Is  all  this  amounts  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  antlconsumer 
amendment.  The  minute  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  adopted,  it  will  mean  that 
the  cost  of  silver  will  be  greater;  that  the 
Price  will  be  higher  to  people  who  have 


to  buy  sliver.  They  are  the  people  who 
work  to  the  factories  of  the  country 
which  produce  silver.  Either  they  will 
lose  their  Jobs,  or  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  more  money  for  silver.  That 
Is  all  the  amendment  amounts  to.  I  sim- 
ply say  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  appear 
before  Congress  and  say,  "We  need  all 
the  silver  for  defense,"  I  shall  be  willing 
to  see  the  factories  to  Rhode  Island  shut 
down.  I  shall  be  willtog  to  see  the  brides 
of  America  buy  stainless  steel.  But  if  that 
is  not  the  case,  and  the  only  reason  for 
the  amendment  is  to  jockey  up  the  price, 
then  I  say  the  amendment  is  ill  timed. 

This  subject  has  been  considered  by 
the  whole  committee.  The  committee  is 
representative  of  the  whole  country.  The 
committee  has  submitted  a  unanimous 
report.  But  we  are  betog  told  this  after- 
noon that  unless  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, the  defense  of  the  Nation  will  be 
jeopardized.  I  disagree  most  emphat- 
ically. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  break  the 
ceiling  of  $1.29  and  raise  the  price  of 
silver.  We  know  who  will  pay  for  that: 
the  brides  of  America;  and  this  after- 
noon I  am  for  the  brides  of  America.  I 
shall  vote  agatost  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoHiNicK].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Caw- 
now],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H\rtkb],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Washtogton 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washtogton  [Mr.  Magnxtsow],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottte]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroltoa  [Mr.  Er- 
vrw],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovERW],  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconsto  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormectlcut  [Mr.  Ribicofp], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madcb]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
OoRE],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Seruitor  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
consto [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Taluadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youwc]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land [Mr.  Bkewsier]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Canwoh].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indians 
[Mr.  Bath]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea." 

Od  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn].  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
ArlzoTui  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washtogton  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magwusow] 
If  present  and  vottog,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washtogton  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Soutii 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mow- 
dale].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea  - 
and  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  would 
vote  "riay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]   the 
Senator  frcan  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Case] 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois    [Mr 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyomtog  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
TMr.  MuNDT]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  TMr 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  official 
bustoess. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  If 
Resent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomtog  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  26 
nays45,asfoUows: 


Xatcalf 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Prazmlre 

Randolph 

R'ueaeU 

Scott 

Smathen 

Smith 

Sparkmaa 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

wmiams.  If  J. 

WlUlams.  IMl. 

Yarborough 
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Allott 

rximlnick 

Baker 

Fannin 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Bible 

Batfleld 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

CurtU 

Kucbel 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Dodd 

McGee 

WATS— «S 

Anderson 

HoUand 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Javlts 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Byrd.Va. 

LauBcbe 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

cnark 

McCarthy 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Pong 

Miller 

Pulbright 

Monraney 

OrliBn 

Muskls 

Harris 

Paatore 

Hlckenlooper 

PeU 

mu 

Prouty 
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Aiken 

IKcaoTem 

B«yb 

Hart 

Mondale 

Brewster 

HartlLe 

Mundt 

Cumon 

Haydea 

Nelson 

Cue 

Inouye 

Percy 

Churdi 

Jackson 

Rlbieoff 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Tower 

Srvln 

Long,  Mo. 

Toung.  Ohio 

Oore 

Magnuaon 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmovis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  DoMnacK's  amendment  (No. 
203)  was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDICXNT    NO.     304 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  204  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Licislativi  Clkhk.  On 
page  1,  line  4,  after  "certificates"  Insert 
"  (not  exceeding  $200,000,000  in  aggregate 
face  value)". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  point  out  that 
what  the  amendment  would  do  would 
set  a  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  amount  of  sUver  cer- 
tificates which  he  can  determine  will  or 
will  not  be  redeemed,  or  turned  in  for 
redemption.  It  does  not  try  to  say  how 
much.  It  merely  sets  a  limitation  on  the 
discretion.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  told  him — and  this  is 
in  agreement  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennitt] — that  I  woxild  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  pro- 
vided he  did  not  Insist  on  the  other 
amendment  which  he  has  pending.  That 
is  the  understanding,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINIC7K.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
204  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


ORDER  OF  BX7SINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  final  vote  is  taken,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  about  the  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
also  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A2A.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  c<Knmlttees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCXIRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as  to 
the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  today  and  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  get  through  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  call  up  Calendar  No.  216,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33,  establishing  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  Then, 
immediately  following  that  tomorrow,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
281,  H.R.  2508,  an  act  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  (iecennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that 
measure,  the  leadership  Intends  to  call 
up  the  railway  labor  legislation,  which 
may  be  reported  out  of  coiim[ilttee  to- 
morrow. As  of  now,  that  Is  the  antic- 
ipated order  of  the  legislative  program. 
There  are  several  other  bills  of  a  minor 
nature  which  also  may  be  called  up  at 
appropriate  times  this  week. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SFARKMAS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  mentioned  Calendar  No.  224, 
dealing  with  the  D.S.  Information  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 


ADJUSTMENTS     IN     OUTSTANDING 
SILVER  CaSKTIPICATES 

The  Senate  resianed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  vote— and  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  roUcall  on  it — I  have  a  few  remarks  to 


make.  I  am  informed  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick]  does  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  moet 
Members  of  this  body  know  my  position 
with  respect  to  this  Nation's  silver 
policies. 

Ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
made  remarks  on  the  floor,  warning  that 
the  Treasury  would  soon  be  out  of  silver 
and  that  the  policies  as  requested  from 
the  Treasury  Department  and  adopted 
by  the  Congress  were  responsible  for  thla 
situation. 

Today  we  are  requested  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
free  silver  now  backing  our  silver  certif- 
icates after  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  S.  1352.  This  request  Is  on 
the  assumption  that  many  of  our  out- 
standing silver  certificates  are  lost  and 
that  this  action  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  add  additional  silver  to  our  free 
stocks. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  165  million 
troy  ounces  of  silver  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  OfiQce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning for  a  reserve  for  defense  purposes. 
The  Treasury  Department  expects  that 
those  silver  certificates  now  lost  or  de- 
stroyed will  enable  the  Secretary  to  re- 
coup at  least  this  amount  of  silver  or 
more. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  in  1965  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment at  that  time  to  preserve  silver  for 
our  defense.  We  were  told  that  there 
were  ample  silver  stocks  and  that  the 
Treasury  would  recognize  this  need,  and 
my  amendment  was  defeated.  We  were 
also  told  that  we  needed  the  Coinage  Act 
to  preserve  ample  stocks  of  silver  for  our 
coinage. 

At  that  time,  we  had  nearly  1  billion 
ounces  of  silver  in  the  Treasury. 

I  opposed  the  Coinage  Act  as  I  was  of 
the  belief  that  the  Treasury  Department 
should  adopt  measures  which  would  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  supply  of  silver  and 
that  we  could  still  have  a  coin  with  In- 
trinsic value.  We  would,  of  course,  have 
had  to  stop  exporting  silver  to  foreign 
nations  and  we  would  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  stop  making  the  Treasury 
stocks  of  silver  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  users. 

I  Introduced  an  amendment,  which 
was  joined  by  other  Senators  here  today, 
that  would  have  put  on  export  controls 
at  that  time.  This  amendment  was  also 
defeated. 

Now.  from  1  billion  ounces  of  silver, 
in  just  2  years,  we  find  ourselves  as  of 
May  26  with  only  55  million  ounces  of 
free  silver  and  slightly  less  than  500 
million  ounces  of  silver  still  backing  our 
silver  certificates. 

We  have  just  about  made  the  full  cir- 
cle, and  with  passage  of  this  bill,  we  shall 
have  erased  sliver  as  a  factor  in  our 
monetary  policies. 

This  is  being  done  after  175  years  of 
honoring  this  precious  metal  and  giving 
our  citizens  coins  and  silver  certificates 
backed  by  intrinsic  value. 

Some  in  this  body  do  not  feel  that 
we  need  gold  or  silver  to  back  our  money. 
I  happen  to  believe  otherwise  and  I 


note  that  most  nations  of  the  world  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  secure  aa 
much  gold  and  silver  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly acquire. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  magic  way  that 
we  can  convince  our  foreign  friends  that 
our  paper  and  copper-nickel  alloyed 
coins  are  just  as  valuable  as  gold  and 
silver,  but  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

Late  In  May  of  this  year,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  experiencing  such  a 
drain  on  its  silver  stocks  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Department  to  adopt  sev- 
eral measures  by  regulation  which  I  and 
others  had  attempted  in  1965  to  secure 
by  statute.  The  Treasury  placed  export 
controls  in  effect.  It  limited  the  sale  of 
silver  to  domestic  users  and  then  only 
by  the  end-use  certificate  method  which 
sharply  curtailed  users  from  speculating 
In  sliver  and  now  permits  them  to  only 
purchase  the  equivalent  of  the  amount 
of  silver  used  in  the  preceding  2  months 
of  their  respective  operation. 

I  welcomed  this  action  by  the  Treas- 
ury; however,  the  action  was  at  least 
2  years  too  late  to  forestall  a  world  silver 
crisis. 

The  London  silver  market  immediately 
made  sharp  gains.  Other  nations  start- 
ing selling  their  supplies  of  silver  at  in- 
creased prices  over  what  our  own  Gov- 
ernment sells  for  at  $1.29-plus  per  troy 
ounce.  We  now  have  a  two-priced  mar- 
ket In  silver.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has  the 
same  price  of  $1.29  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  operating  in  a  free  market. 

I  approve  of  a  free  market  theory,  and 
this  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury authority  to  advance  the  price  of 
silver  beyond  $1.29  plus.  As  I  read  the 
language.  It  states  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  dispose  of  silver  stocks  at 
not  less  than  the  monetary  value  of  $1.29 
plus  per  ounce. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  should  not  be  penalized. 
I^e  Secretary,  in  other  words,  ^ould  not 
sell  silver  at  $1.29-plus  per  troy  ounce 
when  the  London  market  price  is  around 
$1.55  per  ounce,  with  futures  even  higher. 

With  the  world  situation  as  it  is  today, 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  even  further  efforts 
must  be  made  to  protect  our  defense 
needs.  I  recognize  the  Treasury's  attempt 
to  set  aside  in  the  neighborhood  of  165 
million  ounces  of  silver.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  nailed  down  aa  tightly  as  it  would 
have  been  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  figure  of  165 
million  ounces  is  realistic. 

The  Treasury  Department  in  its  May 
order  also  adopted  controls  making  it  a 
penalty  to  melt  silver  coins.  This  was  also 
the  subject  of  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered 2  years  ago. 

This  action  wUl  admittedly  be  dlfBcult 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  police. 
Nevertheless,  It  will  stop  individuals  from 
blatantly  advertising  for  coins  to  melt, 
as  they  were  doing  with  the  World  War 
n  nickels  just  2  years  ago.  It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  deterrent. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  price  of  sil- 
ver exceeds  $1.39  per  ounce  oxir  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars  of  silver  con- 
tent can  then  be  melted  at  a  profit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advsmce 
toe  silver  price  to  that  extreme;  but  I  do 


feel  that  there  is  no  good  argument  for 
selling  our  free  stocks  of  silver  at  bargain 
basement  prices. 

We  should  preserve  as  much  silver  as 
necessary  to  continue  the  minting  of  the 
clad  silver  half  dollars  even  though  it 
only  contains  40  percent  silver  fineness. 

With  the  world  situation  as  it  is  today, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  second  look  at  our 
defense  needs  Is  in  order.  In  World  War 
n,  we  used  approximately  950  million 
ounces  of  silver  for  defense,  and  some  of 
the  governmental  agencies  perhaps  still 
have  stocks  on  hand;  nevertheless,  we 
should  take  a  second  look  to  see  if  165 
million  ounces  is  sufQcient  to  meet  our 
war  needs. 

If  we  do  not  follow  this  course,  we  will 
wind  up  buying  back  our  $1.29  silver, 
which  we  have  sold  all  comers  at  a 
higher  price,  which  in  the  end  will  cost 
the  good  old  taxpayer. 

I  submit  that  no  business  in  the  Uiilted 
States  would  sell  its  raw  products  at  a 
price  when,  within  a  short  time,  it  would 
have  to  rebuy  this  same  material  at 
prices  from  25  to  50  percent  higher. 

At  this  point,  I  submit  for  the  Record. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed,  an  article  from  the  June  2  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  sets  out  In  detail 
the  dual  market  price  of  silver  as  now 
exists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexico  Allows  Silvtb  Salks  at  Lokdon  Rati, 

ACCELESATIIfO  TKKND  TO  A  DTTAL-PKICE  MaRKXT 

Mexico  CrrT. — Tbe  Bank  of  Mexico,  the  na- 
tion's central  bank,  began  autborlzlng  Bales 
of  silver  to  foreign  customers  at  prices  based 
on  quotes  m  London,  rather  than  thoee  of  the 
cheaper  New  York  market. 

The  major  slgnlflcance  of  the  move,  accord- 
ing to  Industry  offlclal«,  was  to  add  further 
impetus  to  the  establishment  of  a  two-price 
world  silver  sltxiatlon.  The  movement  began 
after  the  U.S.  Treasury  banned  exports  of  Its 
stocks  on  May  18.  Until  then,  Mexico  and  all 
other  countries  bad  been  held  to  a  price  of 
$1.29  an  ounce  since  September  1965,  when 
the  VB.  effectively  set  a  world  level  by  un- 
limited sales  at  that  price. 

However,  prices  began  to  rise  outside  the 
U.S.  Immediately  after  the  TYeasury's  mid- 
May  action.  U.S.  businesses  still  obtain  Gov- 
ernment stocks  at  $1.29  an  ounce,  but  the 
metal  Is  in  extremely  short  supply  and  has 
risen  recently  to  around  91.55  an  ounce  In 
London. 

In  a  parallel  development  yesterday,  Handy 
&  Harman  of  Canada  Ltd.,  the  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary of  the  leading  New  York  fabricator 
and  supplier  of  silver  and  other  metals,  raised 
Its  quote  for  silver  to  Canadian  customers  by 
4.9  cents  an  oimce,  to  $1,689. 

Mexican  Industry  officials  said  the  coun- 
try's new  pricing  system  will  substantially 
boost  the  nation's  Income,  noting  that  each 
cent-an-ounce  rlae  In  the  silver  price  results 
in  an  Increase  of  about  $400,000  In  Mexico's 
Intake.  However,  they  noted  that  the  coun- 
try's output  of  the  metal  hasnt  been  rising 
very  swiftly  In  recent  years  and  that  It  may 
be  overtaken  as  the  Free  World's  largest  sup- 
plier by  the  U.S.  this  year. 

Since  1902,  Mexico's  production  has  grown 
only  to  43  million  ounces  last  year  from  41.2 
million  ounces.  The  UJ5.  has  boosted  produc- 
tion in  the  same  period  to  42  million  ounces 
from  36.3  million.  Discovery  of  the  famous 
Comstock  Lode  In  Nevada  in  1858  enabled  the 
U.S.  to  top  the  world  In  sliver  output  until 
about  1900.  Mexico  has  held  the  lead  In  moet 
succeeding  years. 

Mexico  last  year  shipped  about  one  third 


of  Its  output  hito  the  VS.,  but  it's  expaetad 
that  practlcaUy  all  at  its  exports  will  now  be 
drawn  to  the  higher  prices  outside  the  VJS. 

Added  Income  to  Mexico  from  the  higher 
sUver  prices  will  help  offset  declining  profit 
from  the  country's  exports  of  lead  and  zinc, 
both  of  which  have  fallen  In  price  since  early 
1906.  It's  estimated  that  a  decline  of  2  cents  a 
ix>und  In  world  lead  prices  has  cost  Mexico 
about  $7.5  million  and  a  cent-a-pound  drop 
in  the  zinc  price  about  $8.7  million,  officials 
say. 

The  two-price  system  for  silver  Is  analo- 
gous to  a  slmUar  situation  which  developed 
for  copper  a  year  ago  after  the  U.S.  acted  to 
protect  Its  dwindling  supplies  by  banning  aU 
exports.  U.S.  producers  were  forced  by  the 
Government  to  a  price  below  40  cents  a 
IMund,  but  foreign  suppliers  began  baaing 
their  charges  on  the  Ixjndon  market  level  and 
received  upwards  of  85  cents  a  pound  at 
times. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  though  I 
am  not  asking  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  am  not  supporting  the  bill.  I  cannot 
support  any  measure  which  debases  and 
cheapens  our  money,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion this  bill  wUl  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  let  me  say  that  I  am  in  general  ac- 
cord with  the  very  perceptive  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BibleI.  On  many  pieces  of 
legislation,  we  find  oiu'selves  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  in  that  we  find  some 
provisions  that  are  somewhat  advisable, 
and  we  find  other  provisions  that  we 
simply  cannot  swallow. 

Personally,  I  am  taking  the  same  posi- 
tion on  this  bill  that  I  took  on  the  bill  that 
authorized  the  "phony"  coinage  in  1965. 
I  said  then  I  could  never  vote  "yea"  on  a 
bill  which  debased  our  coinage;  and  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Section  2  of  the  bill  shuts  down  the 
redemption  of  silver  certificates  after  a 
year,  so  that  people  will  not  be  able  to 
procure  coinage  or  silver  for  those  cer- 
tificates, despite  the  fact  that  the  cer- 
tificates clearly  state  that  they  are  re- 
deemable. 

At  the  same  time,  another  interesting 
comment  appears  in  the  report.  On  page 
4,  in  the  last  paragraph,  except  for  the 
tabulation  that  appears,  the  committee 
said  this: 

Since,  however.  It  la  clear  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  outstanding  silver  certificate* 
will  never  be  presented  for  redemption,  and 
since  It  Is  undesirable  to  permit  indefinite 
continuation  of  the  holding  of  silver  cer- 
tificates for  the  purpose  of  redemption  for 
silver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
March  14,  1967,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  bin  which  was  Introduced  as  S.  1352  on 
March  21, 1067. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  was  voted 
out  unanimously  by  the  committee.  If 
this  is  so,  then  it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is,  in  effect,  worlcing  a  she- 
nanigan on  the  American  people.  After  a 
year,  those  who  hold  certificates  will  not 
be  permitted  to  redeem  them.  So  the 
certificates  will  contain  money  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  any  other  certificate 
the  Government  issues,  which  are  get- 
ting to  be  worth  less  and  less  every  day. 

Since  this,  in  effect,  abrogates  the 
promises  of  the  Government,  and  since 
it  is  fruitless  to  try  to  convert  a  $1  silver 
certificate  into  coinage.  I  think  It  abro- 
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gates  tilt  promlac  of  the  Government, 
and  I  would  therefore  never  vote  for  It, 
tnea,  Vtr.  President,  If  It  meant  my  de- 
feat for  election  to  this  aiigust  body. 

Tti»  hUl.  with  the  Sennett  amencbnent. 
does  go  somewhat  along  the  way  of  try- 
ing to  meet  some  of  our  problems.  But,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
pointed  out,  this  problem  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time,  and  I  have  not  seen  one 
concrete  step  taken  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment nor  by  the  administration  to 
meet  the  decreasing  supply  of  silver 
which  we  knew  was  coming. 

When  we  consider  the  grave  situation 
that  this  country  faces  today.  If  we 
should,  Ood  forbid,  become  mvolved  in 
a  war  cm  another  f  nmt,  or  the  support  of 
a  war  on  another  front,  we  would  Indeed 
be  hard  put  to  find  silver  to  meet  our 
defense  needs.  That  is  why  the  Domlnlck 
amendment  was  such  a  great  and  valu- 
able asset  and  addition  to  this  bill.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  Of  course,  every  Sen- 
ator votes  in  accordance  with  how  he 
sees  the  situation. 

But,  considering  the  defeat  of  the 
Domlnlck  amendment,  together  with 
these  other  factors,  of  the  total  amount 
in  tile  hands  of  the  Treasury  of  approx- 
imately 470  million  ounces,  425  million 
would  be  required  to  be  held  against  the 
reserve  for  the  $650  million  silver  certif- 
icates outstanding,  and  there  would  re- 
main only  about  45  million  ounces  of  free 
silver  available  for  coinage  or  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry.  It  seems  very  pe- 
culiar to  me,  Mr.  President,  at  this  late 
time,  when  the  coimtry  is  in  such  a  grave 
situation,  that  it  has  taken  our  Treas- 
ury Department  all  of  these  years  to  turn 
aroimd  and  at  least  partially,  in  a 
meager,  pauperish  way,  face  the  problem 
of  the  ^ver  shortage,  which  every  finan- 
cial Journal,  every  business  magazine, 
and  every  metals  Journal  in  the  coimtry 
has  been  talking  about  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

WhUe  the  language  in  the  bill  is  some- 
what garbled,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  presume 
that  after  a  year  has  eliHPsed,  what  is 
left  will  end  up  In  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile.  I  cannot.  In 
all  conscience,  vote  for  the  bUl,  and  I 
want  the  Rxcord  to  show.  In  the  event 
there  is  not  a  roUcall.  that  I  certainly 
oppose  the  bill  and  would  vote  against  !t. 

The  PRESIDINO  Q^PICSSL  Tbe  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (8.  1852)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Stnate  and  Route  of 
Beprtaentativea  of  the  Vntted  Satea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oongreu  auemtled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tteaaury  la  authorised  to  dttor- 
mme  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of  allvcr 
eerttflcatea  (not  ewewdlng  «800.000,000  m 
aggregate  face  Talue).  lenied  after  June  80, 
1938,  which  In  his  Judgment  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  liretrleTably  lost,  or  are  held  m 
oollectlona,  and  will  nerer  be  preeented  for 
redemption.  In  the  case  of  each  determina- 
tion he  shall  credit  the  appropriate  receipt 
account  with  an  equivalent  amount,  and 
■hall  reduce  accordingly  the  amount  of  silver 
certlfleatee  outstanding  on  the  books  of  the 
Tteasury. 

Skc.  3.  SUver  certlflcates  shall  be  exchange- 
able for  silver  bullion  for  one  year  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Th««after  they 
■hall  no  longer  be  redeemable  In  stiver  but 


■ball  be  redeemable  from  any  moneys  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  Elffectlve  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  a  of  the  Aot  of  June  4,  1B63,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  405a-l),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  for  coinage,  or  to  sell  on 
such  terms  and  conctltlons  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  any  sliver  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  silver  transferred  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act)  at 
a  price  not  lees  than  the  monetary  value  of 
$1.292928292  per  fine  (roy  ounce." 

Sxc.  4.  From  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  until  transferred  to 
the  stockpiles  eetabUsbed  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  as  a  reserve 
for  purposes  of  the  common  defense  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  slxty-Qve  million  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  million  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  stockpllee  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  For  the  pwpoees  of  that  Act,  the 
silver  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  th»t  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  last  ssntence  of  section  3517 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324)  is 
repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  handled  this  measure 
with  the  outstanding  competence  that 
has  characterized  his  many  achieve- 
ments over  the  years.  In  this  instance 
the  measure  concemed  silver  certificates, 
a  vitally  important  legislative  proposal. 
Joined  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  their  combined 
presentation  to  the  Senate  was  thought- 
ful and  articulate.  The  overwhelming 
success  of  the  measure  may  be  attributed 
directly  to  their  high  ablUUes. 

In  disposing  of  this  measure  so  effi- 
ciently, the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Doionick],  who,  while  urging  his  own 
strong  and  sincere  views  on  the  matter, 
in  no  way  inhibited  prompt  and  orderly 
action.  Other  Senators  are  also  to  be 
commended  for  Joining  the  debate.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AiLOTT],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bibli],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LiK]  offered  their  views 
which  are  always  valued  highly  by  the 
Senate.  Noteworthy,  too,  was  the  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  who 
again  demonstrated  his  broad  knowledge 
of  ttie  Issues  involved. 

Finally,  the  Senate  may  be  proud  of 
another  accomplishment  obtained  swift- 
ly and  with  full  recognition  for  the  views 
of  all  Members. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  for  action  on  a  nomination  fa- 
vorably reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  216,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33.  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  joint  resolution  will  become 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  33)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"Identity",  to  Insert  "of  categories":  in 
line  13.  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike 
out  "are  determined  to"  and  insert 
"may";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"against",  to  Insert  "categories  of";  and, 
on  page  4.  line  15.  after  the  word  "study.", 
to  Insert  "The  Commission  shall  publish 
notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opportimlty  for  Interested  per- 
sons to  present  relevant  t'"stlmony  and 
data.";  so  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

S.J.  RX8.  33 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  l« 
hereby  established  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  Tlie  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  amohg  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  by  virtue 
of  their  education,  traimng,  or  experience. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shsU 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


(e)  Four  members  of  the  Commlsaton  abaU 
constitute  a  quorum. 

OUTXXS   or  THE   COKSCXBSIOM 

Bbc.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  conduct 
s  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now 
employed  to  protect  consumers  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be 
caused  by  hazardous  household  products. 
Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  Include 
consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  Identity  of  categories  of  house- 
bold  products,  except  such  products  excluded 
in  section  6,  which  may  present  an  unreason- 
able hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
consuming  public; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regiUatlon  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  conunon  law  In  the 
States,  Including  the  relationship  of  prod- 
uct warranty  to  such  protection;  and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  categories  of  sucb  hazardous  prod- 
ucts, including  the  scope  of  coverage,  the 
effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the  adequacy  of 
Investigatory  powers,  the  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  quality  of  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  mterlm 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
tbe  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1969. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

POWERS  or  THE  COKKZBBION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearmgs  anywhere  In 
tbe  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opimons  pertinent  to  the 
study.  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
ot  any  proposed  bearing  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  persons  to  present  rele- 
vant testimony  and  data.  In  connection 
therewith  the  Commission  Is  authorized  by 
majority  vote— 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, corporations,  business  firms,  and  mdl- 
vlduals  to  submit  In  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  reasonable  period  and  un- 
der oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  In  tbe  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  parag^raph  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  mvoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  tbe  United  States  in  requiring 
compliance  with  such  subpena  or  order; 

(5)  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  depoeltion 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  Instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
oUleage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
Is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  pimlshed  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 


(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
q\Ure  directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  available  Information  deemed  useful 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  Kach  Federal 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
all  Information  requeated  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

(e)  When  the  Oommlaslon  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  information  obtained  by  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  would  not  give 
an  unfair  comi>etltlve  advantage  to  any  per- 
son, it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  In- 
formation in  the  form  and  manner  deemed 
best  adapted  for  public  use.  except  that  data 
and  information  which  would  separately  dis- 
close the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers 
shall  be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  Commission  or  its  staff: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  permit  business  firms  or  individuals 
reasonable  accees  to  documents  furnished  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copy- 
ing such  documents  as  need  may  arise. 

(f )  The  ConmilBslon  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designate  In- 
dividuals on  its  staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 

compxnsation  or  membbu  or 

TBX  OOICIUSSIOM 

Skc.  4.  Each  member  of  the  Conomlsslon 
may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  (100 
for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  upon 
work  of  the  Conunlsslon.  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  exi>enses.  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADUJNISTaATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Utle  5, 
Umted  States  Code,  govermng  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  ratee,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  Executive  Director  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission,  but  no  individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  in  excess  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  OS-18  by  section  53S2  of 
such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commisalon,  is  authorized  to 
obtam  services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  3109  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  ratee  for  mdlvlduals  not 
to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accoimtlng,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Commission  ia.  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  of 
the   General   Services.    Begxilatlons   of    the 


General  Services  AdnUnlstratlon  for  the  col- 
lection of  mdebtedness  of  personnel  result- 
ing from  erroneous  payments  shaU  apply  to 
the  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  btiialf  at  a  Commission  employee, 
and  regulations  of  said  Administrator  for 
the  administrative  oontrol  of  funds  shall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission, 
but  the  Commission  sbaU  not  be  required  to 
prescribe  such  regulations. 

(0)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  in  section  2(b),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

DcnmnoN 
Szc.  6.  The  term  "household  products" 
means  products  customarily  produced  or  dls- 
tributed  for  sale  through  retail  sales  agen- 
cies or  Instrumentalities  for  use  by  a  con- 
sumer or  any  member  of  his  family.  Such 
term  does  not  mclude  products  regulated 
under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1906  (15  U.S.C.  13S1  et  seq.). 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  UjS.C.  1191 
et  seq.),  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  UJS.C.  301  et  seq.) ,  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Subetancee  Labeling  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1261  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.), 
and  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (7  V&.C.  135  et  seq.). 

AOTHOSTV.ATIOW 

Sxc.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necewary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read; 

Whereas  the  American  consiuier  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  bodily  barm  from  products  purchased 
on  the  open  market  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  family; 

Whereas  manufacturers  whose  products 
are  marketed  substantially  in  Interstate  com- 
merce are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity  In  the  application  of  safety  reg- 
ulations to  such  products; 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  tbe  scope,  adequacy,  and 
uniformity  of  existing  voluntary  self -regula- 
tion and  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  relating 
to  consumer  protection  against  such  hazard- 
ous products;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  for  such  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  as  it  deems 
appropriate  for  remedial  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  the  States,  and  private 
Industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  reiterate 
that  following  the  disposition  of  the  leg- 
islation seelring  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  the  order 
of  business  will  be  Calendar  No.  281,  Hit 
2508,  which  concerns  ccngressional  re- 
dlstricting. 

COAL  TO  GASOLINE  AT  COMPETI- 
TIVE  PRICES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  very  great  potential  benefits 
for  our  Nation  lie  in  the  hands  of  re- 
searchers and  technicians  iB  the  coal  In- 
dustry. Among  the  very  stfrrlng  accom- 
plishments being  made  through  coal  re- 
search is  the  prospect  of  commercially 
l»x>fltable  production  of  gasoline  from 
coal  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized 
through  operations  at  the  pilot  plant  at 
Cresap.  W.  Va. 

As  one  who  has  strongly  supported 
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this  research.  Including  long  efforts  to 
Xund  the  costs  of  plant  construction,  I 
found  it  greatly  satisfying  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  plant  on  May  27. 

As  a  booster  of  "Project  OasoUne," 
through  which  this  coal-to-gasoline 
process  Is  being  researched,  I  have  pro- 
vided a  sununary  of  the  project  and  its 
potentials  which  was  published  recently 
in  the  form  of  an  article.  "Coal-to-Oaso- 
line  at  Competitive  Prices."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  the  Mining 
Congress  Journal.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate,  who  sup- 
ported the  funds  for  this  research 
through  their  votes,  will  be  Interested  in 
the  progress  being  made  and  the  great 
future  promise  'or  economic  benefits  to 
our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
magazine  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CoAL-TO-OASOuatx  AT  Ck>icFnTnvx  Puoss 

(By  VS.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 

Virginia) 

Knglneers  have  long  known  that  It  la  poa- 
Blble  to  produce  gaaoUne  from  coal;  In  fact, 
the  Kuropeana  made  good  use  of  the  practice 
during  World  War  II  when  petroleum  could 
only  be  had  at  a  premium.  But  for  many 
people  it  will  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  real- 
ize that  co&l  will  soon  be  the  source  of  auto- 
mobile gasoline  obtained  at  costs  that  will 
make  It  competitive  wltb  fuels  produced  by 
traditional  methods. 

The  major  breakthrough  on  this  cost  bar- 
rier— which  will  mean  a  new  field  of  devel- 
opment for  coal — was  accomplished  chiefly 
with  the  assistance  of  federally-sponsored  ra- 
■aarch  entitled  "Project  Oasollne."  The  first 
pilot  plant  operation  of  this  process  will  be 
conducted  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia — 
the  heartland  of  power-from-coal. 

The  $6.6  million  plant  nearlng  completion 
at  Creaap,  W.  ,Va.  will  enable  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  to  set  the  wheels  In  motion  on  the 
operation  that  may  revolutionize  customary 
fuel  supplies. 

BSSKAICB    CONTKACr    UTT    IN     IMS 

In  addition  to  the  promises  It  holds  for 
the  coal  Industry,  engineers  and  research 
technicians  believe  the  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  the  work  la  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing gasoUna  at  a  refinery  coat  of  11  cents 
a  gallon.  At  such  a  cost  It  will  become 
economically  competitive  with  other  types 
of  refinery  fuels — and  thereby  justlfles  the 
experiment. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  interested 
In  this  project  and  why  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  provides  funds  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  took  the  lead  In  endorsing  a  $10 
million  research  contract  for  the  project  In 
1963.  It  was  under  this  basic  research  con- 
tract that  the  process  was  perfected,  which 
led  to  establishing  the  pilot  plant. 

Our  need  for  additional  sources  of  pe- 
troleum becomes  apparent  with  the  knowl- 
edee  that  the  total  United  States  demand  for 
petroleum  products  Is  currently  about  8^ 
billion  bbl  a  year,  and  by  1980  It  Is  expected 
to  be  Biz  to  eight  billion  bbl.  Twenty  yean 
beyond  that.  In  2000,  It  could  powtbly  be  13 
to  IS  bUUon  bbl  a  year. 

moLKuu.    iwooaiBT    couis    AcirrazxT    aa 


These  figures  Indicate  that  the  avallabUlty 
of  gasoline  from  coal  should  not  greatly  up- 
set the  petroleum  Industry  as  we  know  It 
todav.  Rather,  It  should  be  the  other  way 
around.  Coal  could  be  useful  to  the  Industry 
In  helptni{  It  to  supply  the  ever-lnereaalng 
demand  for  gasoline,  dleael  fuel,  and  similar 


traditional  petroleum  products.  George  Pu- 
mlch,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, believes  there  are  signs  that  this  la 
recognized,  and  says  that  many  petroleum 
companies  are  extending  their  bSLses  so  as  to 
have  other  sources  of  raw  materials. 

Closer  to  home  is  the  knowledge  that  this 
pilot  plant  will  use  from  20  to  2S  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  dally.  This  represents  a  new 
economic  horizon  for  West  Virginia,  where 
there  exists  an  estimated  seven  billion  tons 
of  coal  in  underground  reserves.  The  em- 
ployment and  inccHne  vhlch  could  result 
from  an  Increasing  demand  for  this  cocU 
would  be  a  healthy  stimulant  for  the  econ- 
omy of  affected  coal  producing  areas. 

COMMEaCIAL  FI.ANT  WOTTUI  NEED   17,000  TPD  0¥ 
COAL 

Projections  Indicate  that  an  average  com- 
mercial plant  would  require  17,350  tons  of 
co&l  each  day,  or  6.76  million  tons  annually. 
The  yield  would  be  18  million  bbl  of  gasoline 
and  the  equivalent  of  about  1.5  million  tons 
of  boiler  fuel  In  the  form  of  char  each  year. 

It  Is  realistic  to  assume  that,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  most  fuek  will  be  produced 
from  petroleiun.  On  the  oitber  hand,  "Project 
Oasollne"  promises  to  produce  competitively 
priced  gasoline  in  some  locations,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  can  be  a  favored  source  of 
liquid  fuel  where  suitable  reserves  of  coal 
are  available.  If  a  small  percentage  of  the 
growing  liquid  fuel  demand  Lb  satiafled  by 
coal,  it  will  result  in  very  large  increases  In 
ooal  consumption. 

For  the  most  part,  the  technique  does  not 
attempt  to  convert  all  of  the  ooal  to  gasoline. 
Instead,  the  most  amenable  fraction  of  the 
coal  is  converted,  hop>efvlly  at  lower  costs, 
and  the  remainder,  a  low-volatile  char,  be- 
comes, boiler  fuel  or  other  product. 

MAIN  FKODUCTS  ARE  OASOLINX  AND  CRAX 

The  method  used  is  to  dissolve  the  coal  In 
a  liquid  which  Itself  is  produced  in  the  proc- 
ess. Ash  and  the  leas  reactive  parts  of  the 
coed  are  filtered  out,  and  the  remaining  ex- 
tract Is  catalytically  bydrocracked  to  pro- 
duce a  refinery  feed  stock.  This  stock  is  then 
processed  In  a  more  or  less  standard  man- 
ner to  produce  high-octane  gasoline  and  char 
as  the  end-products. 

The  operation  will  work  this  way;  pre- 
pared coal  goes  to  the  extraction  step  where 
It  Is  partially  dissolved  and  then  filtered  to 
separate  the  liquid  extract  from  the  undis- 
solved coal  and  coal  ash.  Any  gases  produced 
In  this  step  will  be  purified  to  manufacture 
hydrogen  tor  the  hydroganatlon  needs  of  the 
process.  Recovery  and  reprocessing  of  off- 
gases  throughout  the  plant  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  overall  process.  The  solid  fraction 
from  the  filter  will  go  to  the  low  temperature 
carbonization  unit  for  the  production  of 
char,  but  primarUy  for  recovery  of  the  sol- 
vent. Recovery  of  the  solvent,  which  takes 
places  at  several  steps,  is  necessary  to  make 
the  process  self-sustainiag. 

Liquids  from  the  filtration  step  are  washed 
with  water  to  remove  minute  quantities  of 
ash  and  then  distilled  into  three  streams.  In 
the  first  stream,  recovered  solvent  is  recycled 
to  the  extraction  step;  la  the  second,  crude 
feed  is  sent  directly  to  the  final  gasoline- 
making  step;  and  the  third  stream  Is  treated 
with  hydrogen  to  produce  additional  crude 
for  hydrocracklng. 

Before  the  plans  for  ■  pilot  plant  could 
be  approved,  there  had  to  be  convincing 
evidence  of  its  practicality.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  a  report  on  bench  scale  research  that 
pinpointed  the  conversion  of  coal  to  gasoline 
at  80  percent!  The  economic  potential  was 
then  detailed  by  Ralph  B|.  Parsons  Co. 

BXriNEKT  WILL  RAVE  TO  BE  LARGE 

It  Is  believed  that  to  be  commercially  prac- 
tical, the  coal-gasoline  refineries  must  be 
large — in  the  size  range  of  30.000  to  100.000- 
bbl  a  day  output.  This  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  many  oil  refinarles.  It  means  that 
when  the  pilot  plant  has  brought  this  process 


to  the  level  of  normal  commercial  risks,  large 
long-term  coal  reserves  must  be  assembled 
to  serve  one  plant  and  substantial  amounts 
of  capital  must  be  accumulated  to  build  the 
plant. 

Taking  shape  at  the  15-acre  site  at  Cresap 
are  several  buildings  Including  administra- 
tion and  control  buildings,  the  wareboiue, 
shops  and  utility  centers.  There  are  hoppers 
to  receive  coal  from  the  railroad  cars,  and 
a  three-story  open-air  extraction  and  filtra- 
tion center  where  coal  will  be  washed  and 
prepared  for  the  next  process.  Surrounded 
by  concrete  walls  are  the  areas  where  coal 
will  undergo  hydrogenation  under  pressures 
of  5000  pel.  The  hydrogenation  center  is  easily 
recognizable  from  the  tall  columns  to  house 
the  liquid  for  the  distillation  process,  in 
which  the  synthetic  crude  material  Is  sepa- 
rated for  a  later  refining  Into  gasoline. 

A  tank  farm  will  store  the  crude  liquid  for 
shipment  to  a  refinery. 

ST7CCESS    OF    PILOT   PLANT   WILL    GIVE   PINAL 
ANSWER 

The  pilot  plant  will  employ  about  100 
persons  and  produce  about  60  bbl  of  syn- 
thetic crude  material  from  the  20  to  25  tons 
of  coal  to  be  used.  This  Is  equivalent  to  some 
2500  gal  of  gasoline  a  day. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
first  step  In  s  lengthy  process.  Neal  p. 
Cochran,  who.  as  chief  of  the  Utilization 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  has 
supervised  "Project  Gasoline."  believes  that 
the  final  answer  to  the  conversion  of  coal  to 
gasoline  must  still  await  the  success  of  the 
pilot  plant  operation.  But  Cochran  states, 
"We  have  made  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  the  best  possible  engineering  pre-evalu- 
atlons  and  they  give  us  good  reasons  to  be 
optimistic." 

If  gasoline  Is  produced  commercially  from 
coal,  it  Is  inevitable  that  kerosene,  a  light 
fuel  oil  or  dlesel  fuel,  and  other  fuels  can 
probably  be  produced  in  some  quantity.  That, 
I  believe,  is  the  opening  of  a  door  to  a  major 
change  in  the  supply  and  availability  of 
petroleum  fuels  and  palnta  a  beautiful  fu- 
ture for  mining  and  miners. 


UDALL  SPEAKS  ON  PROJECT  GASO- 
LINE AT  CRESAP,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  27,  the  pilot  research 
plant  for  converting  coal  Into  gasoline  at 
Cresap,  W.  Va.,  was  dedicated.  A  number 
of  Federal  and  industry  officials  were 
present,  in  addition  to  State  dignitaries. 

In  discussing  the  tremendous  poten- 
tials to  be  derived  from  successful  found- 
ing of  an  economically  profitable  com- 
mercial refinery  for  production  of  gaso- 
line from  coal.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  a  principal  speaker, 
pointed  out  that  the  $5.6  million  plant 
could  be  the  first  of  many  to  emerge 
in  coal-producing  regions,  elsewhere  In 
Appalachla,  the  Midwest,  the  northern 
Great  Plains,  and  the  Intermountain 
West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Secretary  Udall  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Address  bt  Secretart  or  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  at  the  Dedication  op  the 
Stnthetic    LiQirm    Puels    Pilot    Plant, 
Cresap,  W.  Va.,  Mat  27, 1087 
The  dedication  today  of  this  pilot  plant 
In  Cresap,  West  Virginia,  Indicates  that  a 
significant  phase  has  been  reached  In  research 
directed   toward   the  conversion  of  coal  to 
competltlvely-prlced  gasoline.  The  presence 
here  of  resporiislble  Federal,  State  and  busl- 
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ness  executives  suggests  that  this  Is  no  ordi- 
nary event  and  that  the  results  of  this  test- 
ing will  be  followed  carefully  by  many 
people. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  sup- 
porting various  approaches  to  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  liquids  and  gases.  The  program  is 
closely  Interrelated  and  Interdependent.  In 
point  of  time,  this  Is  the  first  OCR  pUot  plant 
to  be  activated.  The  decision  to  move  to  pUot 
plant  came  after  successful  benchwork  and 
process  development,  and  after  very  careful 
Independent  analysis. 

The  development  of  this  specific  process 
stems  from  earlier  private  research  undertak- 
en by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  now 
a  part  of  the  Continental  OU  Company. 

Shortly  after  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
was  staffed,  the  Department  was  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  and  the  Standard  OU  Company  of 
Ohio,  who  wished  to  discuss  their  process  for 
converting  coal  into  gasoline.  Their  data 
and  information  was  reviewed  carefully  and 
the  process  was  evaluated  by  an  independent 
engineering  company.  This  evaluation  re- 
vealed that  the  process  appeared  marginally 
competitive  or  noncompetitive.  As  such,  it 
was  felt  that  commercial  enterprises  would 
probably  avoid  this  type  of  operation.  We  be- 
lieved, however,  that  this  type  of  risk-tak- 
ing was  what  the  Congress  intended  when 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  established. 
Government  support  of  this  program  is  In 
keeping  with  its  position  regarding  assist- 
ance of  research  which  promises  to  return  to 
society  many  times  the  cost  of  the  original 
research. 

We  are  meeting  today  in  the  largest  coal- 
producing  State  of  the  Nation — West  Virgin- 
la.  In  this  same  region  are  other  States 
which  mine  coal  and  are  part  of  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Appalachla. 

There  are.  It  may  be  reasoned,  various  ways 
of  raising  the  Income  level  of  Appalachla. 
One  way  Is  through  the  mining  of  the  coals 
of  which  the  area  Is  richly  endowed  and  an- 
other is  through  industrialization.  These  poe- 
Blblllttes  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

The  mining  of  coal  pays  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials, and  studies  have  shown  that  the 
benefits  flow  out  throughout  the  community. 
A  commercial  coal  refinery  based  on  success- 
ful results  from  this  pilot  plant  would  of 
necessity  be  large  with  a  production  capacity 
of  30.000  to  100.000  barrels  per  day — simUar 
to  many  present  oil  refineries.  This  would  in- 
volve the  opening  of  large  mines  dedicated  to 
this  purpose. 

As  we  develop  methods  for  converting  ooal 
Into  synthetic  fuels,  we  can  expect  to  reap 
other  benefits  from  our  program.  Creation  of 
a  synthetic  fuel  industry  will  create  mining 
jobs.  It  will  create  jobs  in  the  synthetic  fuel 
Industry  Itself,  It  wUl  create  jobs  in  satellite 
Industries  that  we  expect  to  grow  around 
large-scale  coal  processing  plants,  and  It  will 
create  prosperity  and  wealth  in  many  re- 
gions of  our  country  that  require  a  lift.  We 
firmly  believe  that  these  manufacturing 
plants  will  emerge  in  our  coal-producing  re- 
gions, such  as  Appalachla.  the  Mid-West,  the 
Northern  Oreat  Plains,  and  the  Intermoun- 
tain West.  Skillful  exploitation  of  the  tech- 
niques we  develop  here  and  at  other  locations 
will  make  energy  available  to  our  economy 
and  insure  that  coal  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  development  of  our  Nation. 

These  possibilities  have  been  recognized 
from  the  beginning  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  who  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  As  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Senator  Byrd. 
who  shares  this  platform  with  me  today,  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  helping  us  se- 
cure the  funds  for  the  Project  Gasoline  pilot 
plant  that  we  are  dedicating  here  today. 

Energy.  In  all  Its  forms.  Is  a  vital  key  to 
man's  progress.  As  President  Johnson  said 
earlier  this  year  In  citing  the  need  for  a 
coordinated  energy  policy:  "We  must  better 


understand  our  future  energy  needs  and  re- 
aouroee.  We  must  make  certain  our  pollclea 
are  directed  toward  achieving  these  needs  and 
developing  theee  resources." 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  working  for  intelligent  use 
of  our  energy  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation— both  today  and  in  the  future.  In 
the  area  of  energy,  coal  has  been,  and  wUl 
continue  to  be.  important.  Our  national  re- 
serves of  ooal  constitute  upwards  of  80  per- 
cent of  our  recoverable  fossil  fuel  reserves. 
We  believe  these  reserves  can  be  converted 
into  synthetic  fuels,  both  liquids  and  gases, 
as  well  as  into  electricity.  Both  in  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
we  are  vigorously  pursuing  research  and  de- 
velopment along  all  these  lines,  along  with 
many  others. 

In  particular,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
has  sought  out  processes  for  converting  coal 
into  crude  oil.  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  pipeline  gas. 
fuel  gases,  and  into  electric  power.  Much  of 
this  work,  along  with  other  work  of  the 
Department,  can  potentially  benefit  the  proc- 
ess used  in  this  pilot  plant.  This  process  can. 
in  turn,  materially  assist  a  number  of  the 
other  projects. 

I  would  like  to  describe  iat  you  one  such 
instance.  If  we  look  uprlver.  we  can  see  stacks 
from  a  coal-fired,  mine-mouth  powerplant. 
Downriver,  we  can  view  similar  stacks.  The 
process  we  expect  to  prove  out  in  this  plant 
will  produce  high  quality,  low  cost  boUer 
fuel  as  a  byproduct.  This  boiler  fuel  will  leave 
the  process  in  the  form  of  a  char  with  a  sub- 
stantially lower  sulfur  content  than  the  coal 
from  which  it  came.  In  all  our  departmental 
evaluations,  we  have  calculated  a  price  for 
this  fuel  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  ooal  raw 
material  fed  to  the  plant.  Being  deficient 
in  hydrogen,  this  material  is  an  ideal  fuel 
for  an  MHD  powerplant.  The  potential  high 
efficiency  of  MHD  powerplants.  coupled  with 
this  low  sulfur  char,  will  lead  to  an  elimina- 
tion of  air  pollution,  with  drastically  reduced 
thermal  pollution  and  produce  electric  power 
at  very  low  cost.  In  one  step,  then,  we  will 
have  converted  coal  into  a  high  quality  liquid 
fuel  and  into  electricity  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both  Industries,  with  a  significant  move 
toward  elimination  of  air  and  thermal  pol- 
lution. As  our  Nation's  population  grows,  our 
people  will  require  increasing  quantities  of 
electric  power,  as  well  as  increasing  quan- 
tltlee  of  liquid  fuel.  To  this  extent,  at  this 
dedication,  we  are  standing  in  the  doorway 
to  tomorrow. 

In  a  gross  sense  It  Is  possible  to  describe 
the  process  In  simple  terms.  The  scientists 
and  engineers  who  have  been  working  to  per- 
fect the  process  are  here  today  and  can  fill 
you  In  on  the  details. 

Coal  is  ground  and  dried  and  partially  dis- 
solved in  a  solvent.  The  solvent  is  a  liquid 
produced  In  the  process  itself.  The  dissolved 
coal,  containing  the  fraction  most  \iseful  in 
producing  the  end  product,  is  separated  from 
the  undissolved  solids  including  the  ash.  The 
solid  fraction  thus  removed  is  not  wasted  but 
can  be  a  useful  boiler  fuel. 

The  liquid  fraction  is  then  combined  with 
hydrogen  to  produce  a  refinery  feed  stock. 
This  is  then  refined,  following  more-or-less 
standard  petroleum  refining  methods,  to  pro- 
duce high  octane  gasoline  fuel  oil  and  liquid 
petroleum  gases.  I  said  "more-or-less  stand- 
ard methods"  of  refining  purposely.  Just  as 
crude  petroleum  varies  widely  according  to 
source,  the  feed  stock  from  this  process  will 
be  different  In  some  particulars  from  petro- 
leum, and  undoubtedly  wlU  vary  with  the 
source  of  raw  coal  feed. 

We  mention  this  so  that  no  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  output  of  this  process  is  un- 
dlstlnguishable  and  absolutely  interchange- 
able with  some  standard  specification  petro- 
leum. Nevertheless,  we  do  believe  that  it  can 
be  refined  to  high  grade  standard  products 
within  the  range  of  raw  material  variation 
normal  to  the  petroleum  Industry. 

In  this  pilot  plant  the  necessary  hydrogen 


Is  made  by  reforming  natural  gas.  WhUe  this 
Is  the  economical  and  expedient  thing  to  do 
for  the  time  being  we  do  regard  It  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  All  of  the  processes  imder 
development  by  OCR  to  make  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels  from  coal  require  some  source 
of  hydrogen.  The  Office  of  Coal  Research  U 
attacking  this  problem  and  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company  and  other  contractors 
are  developing  ooal  to  hydrogen  processes  so 
that  eventually  all  conversion  processes 
should  use  only  ooal,  water,  and  air  as  raw 
materials. 

What  la  our  outlook  for  the  future?  As  In- 
dicated earlier,  this  process  appeared  to  be 
marginally  competitive  or  noncompetitive. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  hard,  conscientious 
work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  the  plant 
has  been  built  and  will  now  begin  operating. 
We  believe  that  this  process,  projected  to 
commercial  scale,  can  be. competitive.  Dur- 
ing the  period  this  plant  operates  potential 
manufacturing  costs  should  be  reduced  sUll 
further.  This  would  indicate  that  we  wlU 
have  all  the  data  needed  for  design  of  a  com- 
mercial plant  by  the  early  1970's.  We  can 
look  forward  to  operation  of  a  commercial 
plant  by  industry  prior  to  1976.  This  dedica- 
tion Is,  then,  a  giant  step  forward  In  our 
effort  to  properly  utilize  the  coal  with  which 
our  Nation  has  been  blessed. 

Thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  twnorrow,  Tuesday, 
Jime  6,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5, 1967 : 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Service 

Benlgno  C.  Hernandez,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Paraguay,  vice  William  P.  Snow. 

The  JmnciAXT 

Thomas  D.  Lambros,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UB. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  PubUc 
Law  89-373.  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Stephen  H.  Sachs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  J.  Kenney,  re- 
signed. 

Veryl  L.  Riddle,  of  Mlasotirl.  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  D. 
PitzOibbon.  Jr..  resigned. 

John  C.  Begovlch.  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Califorma 
for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  PubUc  Law  89-573,  effective  Sep- 
teml>er  18,  1906. 

In  trb  Navt 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2 
years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5081. 


CONPIRMA'nON 

Excutive  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  5. 1967 : 

Federal  Hoke  Loan  Bank  Board 

John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  Jime  30, 1971. 
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Gfon  Rock  Stadoit  Wins  Hoaors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  Mxw  jnsxT 

IN  THX  HOnSB  OF  BEPBESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S,  1967 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
read  and  bear  about  young  people  who 
have  come  into  conflict  with  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  behavior  of  our  soci- 
ety. I  am  COTivinced,  however,  that  the 
only  reason  that  we  are  Informed  of  such 
news  is  precisely  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  news.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the 
Nation's  young  people  experience  such 
difficulties.  The  vast  majority  matures 
and  takes  its  place  in  our  society  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  without  incident.  I 
wish  to  give  particular  credit  to  this  lat- 
ter group  by  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Neil  Caiman  of  Olen  Rock.  N.J. 

Neil  is  a  senior  at  Glen  Rock  High 
School  who  has  distinguished  himself 
both  in  school  and  in  his  community. 
Besides  being  a  top  student  in  his  class, 
Nell  has  participated  in  such  varied  ac- 
tivities as  the  Glen  Rock  High  School 
Band,  stage  crew.  Explorer  Scouting, 
horseback  riding,  scuba  diving,  and  lead- 
ership in  the  United  Synagogue  Youth 
chapter  of  the  Glen  Rock  Jewish  Center. 
But  Neil's  greatest  Interest  lies  not  in 
these  activities,  but  In  his  laboratory 
work  in  leukemia  research. 

It  Is  Neil's  research  paper  entitled 
"Respiratory  Alterations  Due  to  Drug 
Resistance  in  L1210  Ascites  Tumor"  that 
has  won  him  national  recognition  with 
the  recent  honor  of  being  one  of  150  stu- 
dents invited  to  attend  the  National  Ju- 
nior Science  and  Himianities  Sjmipo- 
sium  at  the  U.S.  Mflitary  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.  The  paper  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  at 
the  Marcia  Slater  Leukemia  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Manhattan.  After  a  summer  of 
volunteer  work  at  the  laboratory  In  1965 
In  which  he  learned  the  use  of  the  lab 
equipment,  Neil  became  an  actual  em- 
ployee of  the  lab  last  summer.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  his  own  project,  the 
procedure  for  which  he  devlaed  him- 
self. Including  the  necessary  library 
research. 

Neil  describes  his  research  project  as 
"a  study  of  the  oxygen  consumption  of 
mouse  leukemia  cells.  The  untreated 
cells  were  compared  to  cells  that  were 
resistant  to  either  e-mercaptopurlne  or 
methotrexate,  both  of  which  are  anti- 
leukemia  drujes.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  6-mercaptopurlne  mutation  is  as- 
sociated with  a  change  In  the  respiratory 
mechanisms." 

Neil  plans  to  continue  his  research 
project  after  bis  graduation  from  high 
school  because  of  his  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  repeating  each  axperi- 
m«Ui  ovar  and  over  to  prove  ttiat  the 
nratti  ate  not  men  edsokkaoe.  Signify 


Icantly,  Nell  feels  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  he  has  learned  in  his  2  years 
of  research  is  "not  only  the  responsibility 
to  yourself,  but  the  responsibility  to 
other  people." 

Neil's  abilities  and  Interests  will  un- 
doubtedly take  him  far  in  the  career  he 
plans  to  pursue  in  research  after  severed 
3rears  of  study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  Join  me  In  congratulating 
Nell  on  his  achievements  and  in  wishing 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  future 
endeavors. 


Crisis  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OP   NKW    lUXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  put  myself  on  record 
as  favoring  any  action  the  administra- 
tion takes  to  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  has 
a  much  bigger  stake  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East  than  it  does  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  already  have  Informed  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  feelings  on  this 
matter. 

I  do  not,  in  any  way,  mean  to  Imply 
that  I  will  support  any  action  that  would 
jeopardize  our  military  operations  or  the 
lives  of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  Arab  nations,  despite  imtold 
riches,  have  stultified,  while  Israel,  with 
only  a  tiny  foothold  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, has  forged  ahead  in  social  and 
material  progress,  proving,  if  nothing 
else,  that  it  is  people,  not  things,  that 
make  for  greatness  in  nations.  The  first 
reports  from  the  Middle  East  battlefields 
Indicate  that  Israel,  although  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  its  enemy  is 
making  a  heroic  stand. 

The  imagination  is  hard  put  to  en- 
vision the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
standing  idly  by  while  the  Middle  East 
becomes  a  slaughterhouse. 

Essentially,  the  question  which  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis  is  a  legal  one.  The 
suggestion  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague  be  given  Juris- 
diction still  has  merit,  de^lte  the  fight- 
ing now  going  on.  Both  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  members  of 
the  Court. 

If  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict would  cease  hostilities  and  accept  a 
decision  of  the  Court,  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  reason  over  emo- 
tion. It  is  still  not  too  late  to  take  this 
coiurse. 

Zf  either  side  In  the  dispute  refused 
to  accept  the  International  Court's  Juris- 
diction, then  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  should  seek  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Court  on  the  issue  of 
free  passage  through  the  Oulf  of  Aaaba. 


I  believe  the  United  States  should  re- 
affirm its  desire  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  law, 
rather  than  by  the  irrational  use  of 
armed  might. 


America's  Qallesf  e  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  BIATHIAS 

CP   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  outstanding  youth  group  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent,  In  De- 
lano. Calif. 

Established  on  February  24,  1963,  the 
Father  Qarces  Circle  No.  1625,  of  the 
Columbia  Squires,  is  an  example  to  the 
entire  community  of  Delano. 

A  good  friend  of  mine.  Bob  Brooks, 
founded  the  organization  and  still  re- 
mains active  in  all  its  programs.  Cer- 
tainly, his  leadership  and  dedication  to 
these  yoimg  boys  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  continuing  success  of  this  group. 

Briefly,  the  Columbian  Squires  are 
sponsored  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  serve  boys  aged  13  to  18.  They  cen- 
ter their  activities  in  four  general  areas: 
spiritual,  social,  civic-cultural  and  physi- 
cal. All  programs  have  as  their  under- 
lying theme  the  advancement  and  better- 
ment of  the  individual. 

Some  of  their  more  notable  volunteer 
activities  have  included  work  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Kern 
County  retarded  children. 

I  also  want  to  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  achievement  of  the  De- 
lano Circle  of  the  Columbian  Squires.  In 
competition  with  more  than  900  circles 
throughout  the  world  and  a  membership 
in  excess  of  30.000.  the  Delano  Circle 
was  recognized  as  the  "No.  1  Interna- 
tional Circle  of  the  Year." 

Last  April.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Squires,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
remarlES  in  my  speech.  While  these  ideas 
were  directed  to  the  Columbian  Squires, 
I  hope  that  other  young  people  may  also 
benefit  from  the  message  therein. 
Akkbica'8  Cbaixkkoe  to  Yoxtth 

A  British  author  once  commented  that 
"Youth  waa  ao  wonderful  that  It  was  a 
•hame  to  waste  It  on  the  young."  .  .  .  But 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  younger 
generation  of  his  day  was  hardly  new.  As 
long  ago  as  ancient  Or«ece  the  ptalloaopbers 
were  lamenting  that  the  young  people  of 
their  day  had  lost  all  respect  for  the  elders, 
and  that  the  world  would  surely  lufler  be- 
cause they  were  so  Irresponsible. 

But  we're  here  today,  not  to  JoUi  In  these 
laments,  but  to  recognise  the  talents  that 
this  particular  young  ganeratlon  possess. 
Perb^M  as  bo  othsr  generation  before,  you 
ara  Isvolvad  and  aware  of  the  world  around 
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you.  Current  moraUty,  the  bomb.  Vietnam, 
the  draft — all  these  and  many  other  crucial 
issues  find  their  way  into  your  magazlnee, 
your  class  rooms,  and  your  discussions.  You 
are.  without  a  doubt,  the  aware  generation. 

And  few  times  In  history  have  demanded 
awareness  that  this  era  does  today.  There 
was  a  time  when  America  was  isolated  from 
the  affairs  of  other  nations  by  the  physical 
barriers  of  the  two  oceans.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  airplane,  and  particularly  the 
Jet.  the  most  remote  areas  of  the  world  are 
just  a  few  hours  away.  And,  as  this  nation 
has  assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world,  we  can  no  longer  be  self -centered. 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  you?  I  think, 
a  great  deal,  not  only  because,  as  you  have 
beard  so  often,  today's  youth  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  but  also  because  you  have  a 
definite  and  constructive  role  to  play  right 
now.  The  idea  gets  around  that  21  is  some 
sort  of  magic  age — that  citizenship  and  par- 
ticipation begin  then,  and  only  then.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fate  of  a  nation  rests  upon  the  opinions  of 
its  young  people.  This  means  that  the  de- 
mands and  challenges  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  be  met  by  you,  not  only  In  your 
future  role  as  leaders,  but  In  your  present 
opportunities  and  roles  as  young  people. 

The  first  role  you  have  is  one  of  you  share 
with  all  those  who  live  In  a  democracy — to 
be  well-informed  of  ciurent  events.  A  dicta- 
torship Is  actually  more  efficient  If  the  peo- 
ple who  are  ruled  are  NOT  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  Then  the  tyrant  can  get  away 
with  aU  he  wants,  with  Uttle  fear  of  discov- 
ery. But  a  democracy  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  citizens  are  Intelligent  enough  to 
choose  their  own  government  ...  A  good 
representative  government.  If  the  citizens  do 
not  even  know  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  What  a  farce  that  premise  becomes. 
In  other  words,  this  democracy  can  continue 
to  be  a  democracy  only  if  the  people  who  live 
in  this  country  are  Informed  on  the  crucial 
Issues  that  confront  us.  Only  through 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  around  us  can 
we  prevent  the  erosion  of  our  freedoms  that 
can  only  take  place  in  the  shadows  of  Igno- 
rance and  complacency. 

People  who  are  informed  can  exert  their 
Influence. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

A  housewife  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
read  In  the  papers  that  hunters  and  ranchers 
were  kUllng  and  raiding  herds  of  wild  ponies, 
and  that  these  beautiful  animals  were  slowly 
being  wiped  out.  This  Informed  citizen  wasn't 
content  to  read  about  it  and  sit  home  and 
do  nothing.  She  began  action  that  finally 
resulted  in  legislation  enacted  by  C!ongrees 
providing  protection  for  those  wild  ponies  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  story  about  the  housewife  points  out 
the  importance  of  participation.  If  that 
woman  had  read  the  papers,  thought  how 
bad  it  was  that  the  ponies  were  being  wiped 
out,  and  then  did  nothing,  those  animals 
would  be  gone  by  now.  But  she  coupled  her 
knowledge  with  action,  and  out  of  that  com- 
bination came  constructive  results.  Partici- 
pation, however,  doesn't  require  that  you 
■tart  a  national  campaign.  "There  are  many 
things  that  you,  as  young  people,  can  do  to 
become  Involved  In  politics. 

Really,  one  of  the  best  ways  can  be  foimd 
In  your  school,  and  In  Its  student  govern- 
ment. Student  government,  or  student  coun- 
cil, or  whatever  you  call  It.  is  an  excellent 
place  to  learn  the  workings  of  our  system 
of  government.  P^rst,  It's  Representative.  All 
the  students  select  a  few  students  to  decide 
upon  their  rules,  plan  their  activities  and 
determine  other  matters.  Second,  it's  demo- 
cratic in  that  all  vote  for  the  few  who  finally 
represent  them.  But  valuable  experience  does 
not  limit  Itself  mertiy  to  thoae  wtio  g«t 
elected.  TboM  who  nm  for  office  will  leam 
about  campaigning,  with  all  its  trials  and 
sometime   triumphs.  You  leam  the  art  of 


boUdlng  a  platform,  of  making  spMchas,  and 
see  Just  bow  much  is  really  Involved.  "Hioae 
of  you  who  are  elected  wUl  learn  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  for  many  others 
than  Just  yourselves.  And  those  who  vote 
wUl  leam  to  evaluate  a  campaign,  and  to 
try  to  pick  the  best  candidate  based  on  his 
merits.  Thus,  student  government  is  the 
essence  of  the  workings  of  a  democratic  re- 
public such  as  ours,  as  well  as  being  an  excel- 
lent method  of  becoming  involved  In  politics. 

To  the  man  on  the  street,  politics  is  likely 
to  be  directly  connected  and  limited  to  the 
major  political  parties.  But  there  Is  a  place 
for  you  here  also.  Both  parties  are  eager  to 
have  young  people  working  with  them,  and 
they  have  organizations  designed  specifically 
with  you  In  mind.  Whether  you  are  a  Young 
Democrat  or  a  Young  Republican,  the  ex- 
perience Is  as  Invaluable  as  well  as  fun.  Po- 
Utloal  parties  need  workers  to  pass  out  lit- 
erature, to  work  in  headquarters,  and  to  per- 
form a  hundred  other  essential  tasks. 

Such  activities  as  these  can  prepare  you 
for  an  even  fuller  participation  in  politics  m 
the  years  to  come.  The  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  this  last  year  saw  the  election  of 
many  young  Repreaentativee,  despite  their 
young  age,  most  of  them  had  extensive  prep- 
aration In  politics. 

ChaUenge  awaits  each  and  every  one  of 
you  young  adults  here  this  evening.  It's  not 
only  a  challenge  to  make  something  of  your- 
self, to  become  a  success.  It's  the  challenge 
to  make  something  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
this  world.  Only  through  your  initiative, 
your  eotirage,  and  jawr  determination,  can 
America  continue  on  the  road  to  continued 
prosperity  and  freedom.  No  matter  how  trite 
it  may  sound,  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  you  may  have  heard  it,  it's  stUI  true, 
that  you  are  the  leaders  upon  whom  this 
country  will  rely  for  her  future  success. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  America.  A  chal- 
lege  of  high  Ideas  fostered  since  Its  Mrth. 
a  challenge  of  vast  potential  yet  to  be  tapped. 
It  must  be  met  by  each  of  us,  separately  and 
together.  We  must  all  be  Informed,  &U  be 
dedicated,  all  be  involved  In  the  crucial  af- 
fairs of  state.  It's  been  said  that  a  chain  Is 
no  stronger  than  it's  weakest  Unk.  That's 
especially  true  of  a  democracy,  where  all  of 
us  rely  on  each  of  us  to  do  our  part  In 
bearing  both  the  rights  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship. 

This  is  the  challenge  before  you,  it's  yours 
to  accept  or  reject.  Our  futtire  rests  with  you. 


scribed  as  the  "valley  of  despair."  She 
may  have  no  means  of  support.  The  age 
reqvdrement  of  62,  in  this  circumstance, 
is  unrealistic  and  cruel.  I  strongly  urge 
humanization  of  this  law  so  that  dis- 
abled widows  can  receive  social  security 
benefits  at  age  50. 


Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NTW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  provide  that  disabled  widows 
may  receive  full  social  security  benefits 
at  50  rather  than  have  to  wait  imtil  age 
62 — reduced  benefits  are  payable  at  age 
60. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  disabled 
widow  must  wait  until  she  is  62  in  order 
to  collect  full  social  security  benefits, 
unless  she  is  the  mother  of  a  disabled 
child  or  one  under  18. 

This  Is  totally  unfair.  A  disabled 
widow  Is,  beyond  doubt,  a  very  hard  per- 
son to  place  in  a  Job.  The  interim  be- 
tween the  time  she  either  becomes  a 
widow  or  her  child  becomes  18,  and  the 
time  she  reaches  62,  has  aptly  been  de- 


Dr.  Edward  Lee  Rasscll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroBKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  give  recog- 
nition to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  my  district.  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Russell. 
"Doc"  Russell  as  he  is  affectionately 
known,  will  retire  this  year  after  almost 
40  years  of  public  service  in  the  healing 
arts.  He  came  to  Orange  County,  Calif., 
in  1930.  At  that  time  it  was  a  relatively 
sparsely  settled  farming  area.  In  his  37 
years  of  service  to  Orange  County,  first 
as  chief  of  the  county's  division  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  later  as  child 
psychiatrist  for  the  county's  juvenile 
courts,  and  for  the  last  28  years  as  county 
health  officer,  he  has  seen  many  changes 
take  place.  He  has  seen  the  county  grow 
at  an  almost  unparalleled  pace.  This 
great  growth  placed  demands  upon  the 
county  health  department,  demands 
which  were  met  by  "Doc"  Russell  and  the 
able  organization  he  was  responsible  for 
building  and  leading. 

"Doc"  Russell,  in  addition  to  taking  an 
active  leadership  in  Orange  County, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  State  Public 
Health  Affairs.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  health  officers  section.  League  of  Cal- 
ifornia Cities  in  1946.  In  1954  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Public  Health  Association.  In 
1955-56  he  served  as  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Conference  of  Local  Health  Offi- 
cers. In  1960-61  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  important  western  branch 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

Today  "Doc"  Russell  serves  as  both  the 
senior  attending  physician  and  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  Orange  County.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Los  Angeles  Academy 
of  Physicians. 

During  his  long  career,  "Doc"  Russell 
has  contributed  a  score  of  Important  ar- 
ticles in  the  fields  of  public  health.  The 
development  of  these  articles  represents 
an  extraordinary  accomplishment  when 
viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  "Doc" 
Russell  was  at  this  same  time  shoulder- 
ing Important  burdens  of  leadership 
noted  above. 

It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  to  fail 
to  recognize  "Doc"  Russell  for  his  com- 
munity services  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  has  provided  leadership  in 
countless  civic  projects.  In  recognition 
of  his  civic  leculerBhlp,  the  Edward  Lee 
Russell  Elementary  School  was  dedicated 
in  his  name  some  5  years  ago. 
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I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  re- 
spect for  this  outstanding  Individual.  He 
has  served  his  county  and  State  with 
great  distinction. 


Haana  Hails  Aaaivcrtary  of  Consumer 
Credit  CoDBsclors  of  Orange  County 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  passing  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Counselors  of  Orange  County. 
This  fine  group,  whose  headquarters  are 
located  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  made  up  of  business, 
labor,  and  county  service  groups.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  free  credit  counsel- 
ing service  to  the  community. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Counselors  of 
Orange  County  first  opened  Its  doors  on 
Jtme  1.  1966.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Carl  F.  lilndquist,  the  manager  and 
executive  director;  Mike  Booth,  the 
president:  Wendell  K.  Johnston,  treas- 
urer, as  well  as  a  board  of  directors 
of  public-minded  citizens,  the  group  has 
grown  and  expanded.  During  the  course 
of  its  initial  year  of  operation.  It  has 
aided  numerous  families  In  Orange 
Coxmty. 

In  large  measure,  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  service  can  be  claimed  by 
three  broad  groups:  the  consumer  fi- 
nance Industry,  banks,  and  retailers  in 
Orange  County.  Representatives  of  each 
of  these  industries  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  financial  assistance  to  the  coun- 
seling group. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  American 
families  can  and  do  handle  their  credit 
obligations  without  difficulty  in  this  era 
of  installment  credit,  there  unfortunately 
do  exist  some  families  which  become  so 
enmeshed  in  financial  difficulties,  either 
through  accident,  ill  health,  and  so  forth, 
that  they  are  imable  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations when  due.  This  results  in  loss  for 
the  creditors,  and  often  acute  family  dis- 
ruption, inefficiency,  garnishment.  Job 
loss,  and  other  problems  for  the  debtor. 
If  debt  problems  are  permitted  to  become 
acute,  they  can  become  social  problems 
which  affect  the  entire  community.  They 
can  also  generate  criticism  of  the  whole 
consumer  credit  system  which  has  be- 
come such  a  vital  part  of  the  postwar 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  point  out  that 
California  with  about  9?^  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  records  more  than 
18  percent  of  all  UJ3.  personal  bank- 
ruptcies. This  is  despite  a  per  capita  in- 
come that  places  California  fifth  among 
aU  States. 

The  consumer  credit  counselors  have 
established  educational  and  publicity 
programs  on  the  ec<»iomlc8  of  sound 
eredit,  the  wide  use  of  credit,  and  family 


Income  management.  They  have  included 
educational  seminars,  family  counseling, 
and  assistance  to  social  workers  in  the 
various  agencies  in  the  field  of  credit 
counseling. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
fine  organization.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  first  anniversary,  I  congratulate 
them  and  wish  them  erery  success  in  the 
future. 


Hebrew  Academy  of  Nassan  Connty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RESPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  4,  1967,  I  attended  the 
14th  annual  dinner  of  the  Hebrew  Acad- 
emy of  Nassau  Coimty,  honoring  District 
Attorney  William  Cahn  of  Nassau 
Coimty. 

The  Hebrew  Academy  of  Nassau 
Cotmty  has  grown  from  an  enrollment 
of  30  students  14  years  ago  to  a  student 
body  of  600  from  30  communities 
throughout  Nassau  Cotmty  and  beyond. 
The  academy  has  met  the  highest  edu- 
cational standards  of  New  York  State 
whUe  at  the  same  time  providing  a  pro- 
gram of  intensive  Hebraic  teaching.  In 
its  religious  studies,  covering  the  breadth 
of  Biblical  instruction,  taught  in  Hebrew, 
the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  academy  has  plEu:ed  special 
emphasis  on  the  devetopment  of  ethical 
values  of  Judaism  as  applied  to  our 
American  democracy. 

The  Hebrew  Academy  has  also  excelled 
in  the  field  of  Jewish  day  camping  in 
Nassau  County.  The  success  of  the  HANC 
day  camp  program  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  modem  camp- 
site at  the  Mltchel  Field  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  invocation  at  the 
dirmer  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Meyer 
Pendel,  principal  of  the  Hebrew  Acad- 
emy of  Nassau  County.  He  Invoked  the 
blessings  of  Almighty  Ckxi,  Creator  of  all 
men.  in  a  prayer  for  peace  for  all 
mankind. 

Invocation 

Ab  we  meet  In  conunemoration  of  our  14th 
year,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  faithful  servant 
of  our  cause,  our  honored  guest,  William 
Cahn,  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all  of  us 
throb  to  the  terrifying  events  of  the  past 
few  days  and  we  pray  In  the  agony  of  our 
souls.  Por  In  this  critical  hour,  the  very 
fabric  of  all  that  is  precious  to  our  people 
stands  threatened  by  overcast  sUes,  darkened 
by  clouds  of  war  hovering  over  Thy  holy 
land — the  tiny  State  of  Israel.  Together  with 
Israeli  pioneers,  those  who  were  snatched 
from  the  embers  of  the  tnferno  which  raged 
no  more  than  two  score  years  ago  trans- 
formed a  desert  into  a  blossoming  garden 
and  a  wlldemess  Into  a  borne  for  the  home- 
less. For  the  weary  survlrors  of  the  gehinom 
of  EuroF>e,  the  only  ray  of  hope  beckoned 
from  this  ancient  ballonred  territory.  Now 
the  fury  of  aggression  threatens  this  land 
and  our  people  there  .  .  .  casting  fear  unto 
all  mankind.  As  Israel  stands  menaced  by 
those  who  cry  out — 


"Oome  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a 
nation  that  the  name  Israel  shall  no  longer 
be  remembered,"  we  echo  the  words  of  Thy 
psalmist:  "Our  earnest  desire  Is  for  peace 
.  .  .  while  they  seek  war.  Peace  is  Thy  most 
precious  gift  and  an  embattled  people  fresh 
from  the  wounds  of  holocaust  and  decima- 
tion beseech  thee  from  the  depths  of  their 
being  that  this  gift  be  vouchsafed  unto 
them." 

Grant  that  we  who  are  assembled  here, 
loyal  proud  citizens  of  a  great  nation,  whose 
sacred  task  It  is  to  illimilne  the  darkened 
world  with  the  reflected  splendor  of  Thy 
teachings,  and  to  strengthen  the  loyalties 
of  "njy  people  everywhere,  be  equal  to  the 
hour  of  challenge  and  opportunity — that  our 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  that  beleaguered 
land  remain  firm  and  steadfast,  and  that  we 
be  ever  ready  to  respond  in  whatever  man- 
ner necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  Just 
and  peaceful  future. 

Strengthen  the  defenders  of  the  Holy  Land; 
grant  them  salvation  and  crown  them  with 
victory.  Establish  peace  In  the  land  and 
everlasting  joy  for  Its  Inhabitants. 

Imbue  the  leaders  of  our  great  country 
and  the  representatives  assembled  at  the 
United  Nations  with  wisdom,  moral  rectitude 
and  courage  so  that  justice  may  prevail. 

Guardian  of  Israel — preserve  the  remanent 
of  Israel :  Let  not  Israel  perish  who  proclaims 
for  all  the  world  the  eternal  verity  of  Thy 
Being  In  the  words  Hetu:  O  Israel. 

At  the  dinner  the  following  petition 
was  circulated  to  the  guests  and  was 
signed  by  more  than  740  guests  of  all 
faiths  and  all  political  affiliations: 

Petition  to  the  President  or  the  UNrrEo 
States  or  Amekica,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
To  Act  in  Support  or  Israel's  Independ- 
ence AND  InTEGRITT 

We.  the  underslg^ned,  Jews  and  Christians 
residing  in  Nassau  County  conunend  your 
forthright  reiteration  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  her  rights  to  naviga- 
tion through  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  solemn  and  un- 
equivocal commitment  that  Israel  volun- 
tarily withdrew  her  forces  in  1957  from  Sinai 
and  from  Sharm  el  Sheikh.  It  is  the  credita- 
biUty  of  this  solemn  commitment  that  is 
being  challenged. 

We  therefore  join  with  fellow  Americans 
of  all  persuasions  In  urging  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  immediate  steps  Inside  the 
United  Nations  and  outside  of  it,  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  Innocent  passage  through 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  aU  nations  including 
Israel. 

The  peace  of  the  world  in  the  Middle  East 
as  elsewhere  requires  that  America  honors 
her  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  petition  with  these 
signatures  was  presented  to  me  for  de- 
livery to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which,  accordingly  I  have  dis- 
patched to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  this  petition  to 
the  President  and  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  Americaa<!  of  all  faiths  to 
endorse  the  President's  forthright  state- 
ment of  May  23,  1967.  We  must  in  addi- 
tion, urge  our  Government  to  give  Israel 
all  possible  material  assistance  and  po- 
litical support  to  bring  to  an  end  once  and 
for  all,  Nasser's  policies  of  aggression  and 
expansionism,  designed  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel,  in  a  holy  war. 

Israel,  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  medieval 
feudalism.  Is  the  only  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  The  defense  of 
Israel  is  in  America's  national  interest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  push  for  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions. This  is  so  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace — for  Just  as  a  skirmish  can 
light  the  spark  which  starts  a  confron- 
tation— the  conflict  can  light  the  spark 
for  a  world  war.  Diplomatic  chaimels 
which  have  not  been  successful  of  late 
In  maintaining  or  in  restoring  peace  in 
the  troubled  areas  of  the  world  must 
be  made  effective  and  the  hands  of  our 
President  must  be  strengthened  to  im- 
plement our  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
independence  and  Integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  her  rights  to  navigation 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

We  pray  that  diplomacy  will  succeed 
in  the  Middle  East  crisis — ^If  it  fails — we 
must  not  fail  Israel. 


The  Fire  Marshal  Plan,  a  Program  of 
Suitaiaed  Clattroom  Sixth  Grade  Eda- 
cation,  as  Condacted  in  Boston  and 
Other  Commonitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasAcmrsxTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  two  decades  I  have  followed  with 
great  Interest  a  program  that  originated 
in  my  district  in  Boston  and  which,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  has  become  known  and 
adopted  in  many  communities  In  the 
United  States,  and  even  adopted  by  other 
nations,  such  as  Sweden. 

It  Is  known  as  the  fire  marshal  plan, 
and  is  a  sustained  program  of  fire  pre- 
vention by  education  conducted  at  the 
sixth-grade  level.  It  is  usually  conducted 
by  the  local  flre  department  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  schools.  It  is  often 
sponsored  by  a  local  organization.  In 
Boston  the  fire  marshal  plan  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

However,  many  communities  have 
the  flre  marshal  plan  so  beneflcial,  not 
only  for  preventing  fires  but  as  an  out- 
standing youth  program,  that  the  local 
flre  and  school  departments  have  in- 
corporated the  slight  cost  of  the  program 
in  their  budgets.  My  information  is  that 
the  cost  averages  out  to  approximately 
30  cents  per  sixth-grade  pupil,  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  rule  of  thumb  is  that  there 
is  an  average  of  100  sixth-grade  pupils 
for  every  8,000  in  population. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  for  an  aver- 
age size  community  of  50,000  would  be 
about  $150.  This  is  an  extremely  small 
cost  in  view  of  the  proven  reduction  in 
loss  of  life  and  property  where  the  flre 
marshal  plan  has  been  conducted. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  some  sample  re- 
ports from  communities  that  adopted  the 
flre  marshal  plan: 

Watertown,    Mass.:    The    Watertown 


Press  in  a  full  page  feature  story  cited 
the  following  flre  loss  figures: 

The  year  before  adopting  the  mre  Marshal 
Plan  Watertown  flre  losses  were  S235,483.  The 
first  year  under  the  program  they  dropped 
to  $38,780.  The  second  year  they  dropped  to 
an  all-time  low  of  $19,833. 

Warren,  Ohio:  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce reported  in  a  survey  of  the  results 
following  the  first  year  of  the  flre  mar- 
shal plan  a  drop  of  10  percent  in  flre 
losses  and  a  20-percent  drop  in  number 
of  dwelling  flres. 

Woonsocket,  R.I.,  reported  a  40-per- 
cent drop  in  flre  losses  the  flrst  year  of 
the  flre  marshal  plan. 

Flint,  Mich.,  has  conducted  the  flre 
marshal  plan  for  many  years  with  out- 
standing success.  I  am  sure  my  fellow 
Congressmen  who  have  represented 
Michigan  recall  the  visits  to  Washington, 
under  the  leadership  of  Deputy  Fire 
Marshal  Dennis  Sullivan  of  the  Flint  Fire 
Department,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
performed  so  faithfully  in  this  flre  mar- 
shal plan. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  reported  that  not 
only  had  the  flre  marshal  plan  reduced 
flres  and  losses  from  flre,  but  that  it  had 
so  many  beneficial  effects  as  a  youth  pro- 
gram that  it  has  been  renamed  "A  Flre 
Prevention  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Program."  For  years  it  has  been  con- 
ducted and  paid  for  by  the  school 
department. 

This  factor  of  being  an  outstanding 
youth  program  has  become  the  source 
of  praise  from  many  communities  and 
from  church  and  youth  leaders.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  anlcle  written  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  of  Boston,  in 
the  diocesean  paper,  The  Pilot,  in  1964. 
Aware  for  many  years  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  flre  marshal  plan,  he  has  praised 
the  program  for  its  collateral  values  in 
teaching  children  respect  for  property 
and  instilling  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  a  lasting  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
and  participation. 

In  his  article,  he  was  praising  in  par- 
ticular the  achievements  of  "two  Negro 
boys  who  organized  their  neighbors  and 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks  succeeded 
in  turning  in,  respectively,  3,492  and  2,974 
credit  slips  for  corrected  flre  hazards 
certified  by  fire  department  instructors." 

Cardinal  Gushing  added — 

These  are  only  two  of  almost  16,000  Sixth 
Grade  Boston  boys  and  girls  who  each  year 
so  enthusiastically  win  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  other  adults  In  eliminating  flre 
hazards. 

The  significance  of  all  this  has  become 
apparent  because  of  the  success  of  what 
Is  Imown  throughout  the  United  States 
as  the  Boston  plan. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  and  gravest 
urban  problemis  in  recent  years  has  been 
that  of  fairly  and  nondiscrlmlnatorily 
pro\iding  fire  Insurance  in  substandard 
areas  and  which,  unfortunately,  have 
have  been  referred  to  as  "tension  areas." 

The  Boston  plan  was  a  means  whereby 
flre  Insurance  for  these  areas  would  not 
be  denied  merely  because  of  being  in  such 
areas  and  would  not  be  rejected  at  stand- 
ard rates  without  prior  Inspection. 

The  program  began  on  October  1, 1960. 


For  almost  7  years  It  has  been  possible 
to  provide  flre  Insurance  at  standard 
rates — that  is,  avoiding  any  surcharge 
because  of  area — to  over  95  percent  of  the 
risks  that  have  requested  Inspection. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  testimony  given 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  as  re- 
cently as  April  1967 : 

From  Oct.  1900,  when  the  program  got 
imderway,  to  the  year-end  1966,  the  plan  has 
Inspected  22,131  properties,  Issued  28,274  flre 
poUcles  for  a  total  value  of  $184,083,000. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the 
plan  had  resulted  in  fewer  flres  and  loss 
of  life  and  property  in  these  areas  than 
would  normally  be  expected,  and  that  the 
Boston  flre  department  had  supported 
this  conclusion.  Credit  was  given  to  the 
residents  for  their  cooperation.  The  point 
is  that  the  fire  marshal  plan  instructors 
devoted  extra  attention  to  these  areas. 
The  attitude  built  up  by  years  of  instruc- 
tion to  sixth -grade  children,  and  through 
them  to  their  parents,  as  Cardinal  Cush- 
lng pointed  out,  had  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  flres. 

As  a  result,  the  Boston  plan  has  been 
cited  by  the  Insurance  Industry  as  the 
model  plan  for  other  troubled  cities,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  several  clUes.  This 
is  one  more  reason  why  we  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  sustained  education  pro- 
gram at  the  best  age,  such  as  the  flre 
marshal  plan. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  Sweden  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  success  of  this 
type  of  program.  One  of  the  earliest  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  the  Aire  marshal 
plan  was  a  longtime  Boston  Swedish 
consul,  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago.  He  wtis  noted  for  his  many 
civic  activities.  In  his  visits  to  Sweden, 
and  with  other  contacts,  he  supplied  in- 
formation about  the  fire  marshal  plan. 
It  may  well  be  that  Swedish  officials 
developed  the  idea  separately,  but  their 
success  provides  further  evidence  of  its 
value.  At  the  93d  International  Associa- 
tion of  Flre  Chiefs  Convention,  attended 
by  over  5,000,  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  feature  address  was  given  by  Chief 
Sven  Sormerberg,  president  of  the  Swed- 
ish Flre  Chiefs  Association.  In  his  ad- 
dress, entitled  "A  Modem  Scandinavian 
Fire  Department  of  Our  Time,"  he  cred- 
ited this  program  for  a  remarkable  re- 
duction in  flres  and  an  almost  complete 
elimination  of  false  alarms. 

False  alarms  have  long  been  held  to 
be  an  evidence  of  vandalism  and  Im- 
proper respect  for  property.  Sweden  has 
adopted  this  program  universally  at  the 
seventh-grade  level.  In  America,  the 
sixth-grade  level  has  been  the  choice  of 
most  school  ofiaclals,  but  otherwise  the 
program  and,  more  important,  the  re- 
sults have  been  the  same  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  great  value  and  need  of  this  sus- 
tained classroom  education  by  uniformed 
fixe  department  instructors. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  communities 
firefighters  visit  schools,  especially  dur- 
ing Fire  Prevention  Week,  and  often  they 
distribute  material  in  the  hope  that  It 
win  be  brought  home  and  read  by  par- 
ents. But  more  than  20  years  of  success- 
ful operation  of  the  fire  marshal  plan 
proves  that  to  be  most  effective  any  effort 
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to  educate  schoolchildren  must  follow 
the  weU-efltabllshed  methods  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

This  means  that  education  must  be  di- 
rected at  a  certain  grade.  Our  schools  do 
not  attempt  to  teach  multiplication  ta- 
bles and  algebra  to  the  same  age  groups. 
Also,  an  effective  fire  prevention  program 
must  be  taught  in  the  classroom  rather 
than  in  a  school  assembly  of  all  grades. 
It  must  be  sustained  and  taught  by  uni- 
formed firefighters. 

This  places  no  extra  biu-den  on  school- 
teachers. On  the  contrary,  to  be  effective 
the  program  must  be  the  pupils'  own 
program.  It  is  centered  aroimd  a  key  pu- 
pil designated  as  the  room  fire  marshal. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  program.  More- 
over, teachers  have  found  that  the  inter- 
est gmerated  by  the  visit  of  the  uni- 
formed firefighters  can  be  directed  most 
advantageously  into  general  school  work. 
This  has  happened  so  often  that  teach- 
ers have  become  the  best  advocates  of 
the  fire  marshal  plan. 

I  have  brought  this  program  up  to  date 
because  the  times  and  conditions  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  such  as  the 
unrest,  the  tensions  and.  yes,  the  van- 
dalism and  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, have  given  new  value  to  this  fiie 
marshal  plan  which  teaches  at  the  best 
age  a  lasting  sense  of  respect  for  prop- 
erty and  a  sense  of  civic  participation. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  in  my  State 
the  Massachusetts  State  Chamber  of 
CcMnmerce  has  made  the  increased  adop- 
tion of  the  fire  marshal  plan  a  major 
project.  It  has  t^e  support  of  such  orga- 
nisations as  the  New  England  Klwanls, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  local  in- 
surance groups,  and  many  others. 

I  urge  all  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
adoption  of  this  type  of  program  In  their 
own  communities. 


Wky  Ov  NatioB  Must  Explore  the  Pasti- 
bifity  of  Adopting  the  Metric  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALxrcmmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVEB 

Monday.  June  5,  1987 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
after  years  of  agonizing  discussions,  fre- 
quently punctuated  by  periods  when  it 
appeared  that  unbridgeable  chasms 
existed  between  our  Nation  and  the  other 
countries  participating  in  the  OATT 
talks,  an  agreement  was  reached  pro- 
viding for  the  substantial  reduction  of 
tariffs  between  the  world's  developed 
nations. 

Although  there  has  been  a  general  re- 
luctance to  impute  too  much  to  this 
monumental  agreement,  it  is  surely  safe 
to  suggest  that  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive isolationist  would  concede  that  the 
significant  reductions  achieved  will  even- 
tually spell  sizable  increase  in  world 
trade.  How  substantial?  No  one  knows 


and  few  dare  estimate.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
clear  that  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  facilitating  international  com- 
merce. 
As  President  Johnson  pointed  out: 

The  barrlen  that  fell  at  Geneva  clear  the 
way  for  great  advances  la  trade. 

Yet  the  grreat  success  at  Geneva  makes 
ironical  the  fact  that  our  Nation  has  been 
so  slow  in  taking  the  concomitant  steps 
needed  to  assure  it  an  increasing  share 
of  the  world  mark^;s  which  will  be 
opened.  I  make  specific  reference  to  a 
small  yet  very  important  study  for  which 
my  able  colleague,  Congressman  George 
P.  Mn,LER,  has  called.  This  investigation 
Is  embodied  in  H.R.  3136,  which  is  now 
pending  action  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
H.R.  3136  would  "authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States." 

"What,"  you  might  ask,  "has  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem to  do  with  increased  trade?"  Over  90 
percent  of  the  world's  nations  have  in 
use  or  are  in  the  process  of  adopting  the 
metric  system  as  thetr  ofBcial  standard 
of  measurement.  Many  of  these  same 
countries  have  made  the  use  of  the  inch- 
pound,  the  English  syBtem,  illegal.  More 
directly  related  to  the  query  is  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  of  the  world's  devel- 
oped nations — Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  yes,  even  the  nation 
which  originated  our  current  system — 
have  adopted  or  are  in  the  process  of 
adopting  the  metric  system.  If  our  Na- 
tion's industries  are  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  world  markets,  if  our  goods  are 
to  be  serviced  overseas,  if,  in  short,  we 
are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able trade  climate  made  possible  by  the 
successful  Kennedy  round  discussions,  we 
must  begin  moving  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system. 

The  economic  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  our  Nation  should  we  adopt  this 
system  are  so  significant  that  we  cannot 
consider  further  delay  in  acting  favor- 
ably on  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
estimated,  over  a  year  ago,  that  the  ac- 
ceptance by  our  Nation  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  increase  by  $10  billion  the 
amount  of  ovir  annual  foreign  sales.  Ex- 
ports last  year  totaled  less  than  $30  bil- 
lion. The  extent  to  which  this  amount 
woiild  be  multiplied  biy  the  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  has  not  been  estimated. 
However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  increase  would  be  significantly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  earlier  estimate.  This  poten- 
tial increase.  In  exports  of  over  one-third, 
and  the  substantial  benefits  accruing 
therefrom  are  highly  significant.  The 
value  of  this  increased  activity  would 
benefit  American  business,  industry,  and 
labor.  In  addition,  it  could  be  an  impor- 
tant contributing  factor  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  increasingly  critical  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  These  substantial 
benefits  would  warrant  a  sizable  expendi- 
ture of  funds  should  this  be  necessary. 
However,  no  such  significant  expenditure 
of  funds  is  called  for  by  H.R.  3136.  The 


bill  authorizes  a  first-year  appropriation 
of  only  a  half  million  dollars.  In  my  view, 
these  funds  and  the  underpining  that 
they  will  provide  for  the  possible  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  may  well  repre- 
sent the  best  investment  that  this  Con- 
gress can  make  in  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  our  coimtry's  economic 
vitality. 

There  have  been  many  charges  that 
the  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
would  be  so  vastly  expensive  that  It 
should  not  be  considered.  I  counter  on 
two  fronts.  First,  by  asking  the  rhetor- 
ical question:  Can  we  afford  not  to  con- 
sider adopting  the  system?  In  this  vein, 
I  would  only  point  to  the  great  potential 
markets  that  we  exclude  from  ourselves 
by  using  the  incompatible  "English"  sys- 
tem. Second,  I  submit  that  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  has  been  prepared  to  docu- 
ment the  cost  of  the  transition.  No  one 
has  established,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
machines  have  a  "preference"  for  mak- 
ing parts  only  on  the  "English"  system. 
The  record  is  clear  that  the  study  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  3136  would  explore  this 
dimension  of  the  problem.  Surely  the 
existing  evidence,  sketchy  as  it  is,  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  conclusive  find- 
ing, especially  when  the  benefits  appear 
so  great  and  for  less  money  than  our 
Government  spends  annually  for  meas- 
uring devices,  we  can  fully  explore  the 
potential  costs  and  benefits  arising  from 
the  implementation  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
my  view  that  this  important  bill,  H.R. 
3136,  should  be  enacted  promptly  so  that 
progress  can  be  made  in  fully  exploring 
the  implications  of  adopting  the  metric 
system. 


Immediate  Cease-Fire  in  MMdle  East  a 
Matt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fuse  has  been  lit.  Who  lit  it  is  not  the 
question  with  which  we  ought  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned.  Every  effort  should  be 
first  exerted  to  put  the  fuse  out  before  It 
is  too  late. 

Unless  an  early  settlement  is  reached, 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  Is  more 
likely  to  explode  into  world  war  HI  than 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  will  act  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
patch to  effect  a  cease-fire.  If  It  falls  to 
do  so  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Eis  a  peacekeeping  organization  will 
have  ebbed  to  zero. 

As  responsible  leaders  of  the  most 
powerful  member  of  that  organization  let 
us  give  full  support  to  President  John- 
son's plea  for  immediate  cease-fire  action 
by  the  United  Nations. 


June  6,  1967 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  6, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harkt  F. 
BvRD,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Rev.  William  E.  Smith,  Walalae 
Baptist  Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Father,  these  are  not  ordinary  days; 
these  are  not  ordinary  men,  and  You  are 
not  an  ordinary  God.  With  the  crises  of 
the  hour  weighing  heavily  upon  these 
men,  give  them  wisdom  that  they  need 
to  know  and  the  strength  to  do  Your  will. 

Lord,  we  need  Your  help  and  blessing. 
Make  us  to  realize  that  without  Your 
guidance,  we  cannot  really  know  the 
right  direction  to  go  as  a  nation. 

Bless  these  men  today  and  lead  them 
by  Your  Holy  Spirit  to  agree  upon  that 
which  America  needs  and  to  reject  the 
rest.  Regardless  of  party  or  geographi- 
cal location,  imite  all  of  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  courageously  stand  for  what 
Is  right. 

Let  there  be  no  bitterness  or  selfish- 
ness. O  Lord,  through  them  do  great 
things.  By  their  actions  may  all  of  the 
world  know  that  they  are  not  only  pow- 
erful, but  also  compassionate  and  fair. 

Increase  our  faith  and  dependence  on 
You.  Forgive  our  sins.  Draw  us  close  and 
inspire  our  hearts.  We  ask  these  things 
In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNAnON    OP    ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SZNATX, 
PUBIOKNT  FBO  RMPOKS, 

Wathington,  D.O.,  June  6, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harrt  F.  Brao,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbe  Cbalr  during  my  absence. 
Casl  Hatden, 
PreMtent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chsdr  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
June  5, 1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


280,  a  9,  to  authorise  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  on-the-farm  training  pro- 
grams, and  certain  fiight  training  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances paid  under  such  chapter,  and 
for  other  purposes,  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAININa     PROGRAMS— BILL     OR- 
DERED TO  LIE  ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  5,  1967,  the  President  hiwi  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  666)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  714)  to  amend 
section  22(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
relating  to  loans  to  executive  o£Qcers  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  to  amend  the  Federal  C^dit 
Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan  provisions 
relating  to  directors,  members  of  the 
supervisory  committee,  and  meml>ers  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
imions.  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1649)  au- 
thorizing the  change  in  name  of  certain 
water  resource  projects  imder  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJi.  678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dleposl- 
tloa  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 


In  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  Claims  Oommlsalon 
docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  2154.  Ab  act  to  provide  long-term  leas- 
ing for  the  OUa  River  Indian  Refiervatlon; 

HJt.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
(b)(1)  of  title  99.  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  Qeneral; 

HJI.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Beconstructloa 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Oovernment  departments; 

H Jt.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  tU- 
lage  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.; 

MS,.  4919.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona; 

HJi.  7362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  in  Torktown,  Va.,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

-  HH.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia by  ofllcers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  Jl.  10226.  An  act  to  amend  title  89.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILIB  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Claims  Com- 
mlssioQ  docket  No.  237,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2154.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Olla  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

HJi.  4919.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reservation 
In  Arizona;   and 

H.R.  7362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  3979.  An  act  to  amend  section  6409 
(b)  (1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  and 

UM.  10226.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subeidlaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Government   Operations. 

HJt.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vU- 
lage  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.;  and 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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JSXECUnVE  COMBfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

TTie  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

PBOPOSID  AlCKNDKXNTB  TO  THK  BXTSGIT,  1968, 
VOB    TiWaWTJtTTV*.    JiTDICIABT,    AND    KlJUOTlVg 

Bbamceob  (S.  Doc.  No.  33) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  In  the 
amounts  of  $278,860  for  the  legislative 
branch.  (101,195  for  the  Judiciary,  and 
$1,660,000  for  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

RKPOBT  on   TIXLB  I   AOBEEICKNTS  niTDKX  AfflU- 
CUI.TUaAI.  TSASX   DXVZI.OPKXNT  A1«S   ASSIST- 

ANca  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  for  the  months  of  April  and  May  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RXPOIT   or   FBDSKAL    AVIATION    AOXNCT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  Depcurtment  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Raroar  or  Comftkoixkr  OxMxaAi, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  improvements  in 
supply  and  maintenance  support  for  F-4  air- 
craft. Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Jime 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

TaicFoaABT  Asicssion  Into  thi:  Unitxd 

STATKS   or   CotTAIN    AUXNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pinrsuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I>*i'aovDiiiNT  or  Pboobams  or  Insttbkd 

.  Loans  to  Stddents 
A  lettw  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  programs  of  insured  loans  to  stu- 
dents (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

RmucnoN  or  Ratio  or  Caked  Subshiutim 

TO    RKGUI.Aa    El(PU>TXIS    IN    POSTAL     FiXIJ) 

SaavicK    . 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  from  live  to  four,  the  ratio  of  ca- 
reer substitutes  to  regular  employees  in  the 
Postal  Field  Service  (wltb  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

DiBPosmoM  OF  KucuTiva  Paru 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral d^Nurtments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  businecs  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
hlstoileal  interest,  and  requesting  action 
IboUng  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Comxnlt- 
tee  on  the  Dtspoaltlon  of  Papers  in  tli«  Xx- 
acuttve  Departments. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monronet  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Ohio  SrNATX  Resoltttion 
"Memorializing    the    90th    Congress   of   the 
United  States  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  insure  there  Is  no  reduction  in  the  com- 
bat divisions  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
"Whereas,    The    national    policy    of    the 
United  States  Is  to  bring  peace  to  southeast 
Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  The  malntennace  of  peace  in 
the  middle  east  and  the  Caribbean  may  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  military  forces; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  National  Guard,  historical- 
ly has  been  raised  and  trained  by  the  sover- 
eign states,  and  has  been  immediately 
responsive  to  support  the  regular  military 
establishment  In  three  major  wars  and  one 
international  incident  in  recent  memory; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  dtiztn-soldier  now  stands 
ready  to  answer  the  call  to  duty;  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  107th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  do 
hereby  respectfully  memorialize  the  90th 
Congress  to  Insure  that  the  combat  respon- 
siveness of  the  reserve  components  is  not 
decimated  by  the  elimination  of  any  combat 
divisions  of  the  National  Guard;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal, 
and  that  the  Cleric  of  the  Senate  transmit 
properly  authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolu. 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  two 
United  States  senators  from  Ohio,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Ohio." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  : 

"Assembly   Jonrr  Resoltttton    16 

"Assembly  Joint  resolution  relative   to  fish 

and  wildlife  resources 

"Whereas,  Federal  and  state  agencies  have 
proposed  a  series  of  major  water  projects  in 
the  north  coast  area  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  construction  of  these  proj- 
ects will  have  a  major  Impact  on  fish  and 
Wildlife  resources  in  the  area,  particularly  af- 
fecting the  anadromua  fish  and  the  winter 
deer  range;  and 

"Whereas,  The  saving  of  fish  and  wildlife 
is  of  great  lmp>ortance  to  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  fish  and  wUdllfe  are  a  vital  eco- 
nomic resource  as  well  as  an  Important 
source  of  pleasure  aad  recreation  In  this 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  Detailed  planning  prior  to  the 
construction  of  projects  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  regard  to  the  savings  of  fish,  being 
essential  to  effective  pieservatlon  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  general  problems  such  as 
the  effect  of  turbidity  and  temperature  on 
fish  are  of  critical  Importance  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  these  projects;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  under 
provisions  governing  state  constructed  proj- 


ects is  making  substantial  appropriations  ot 
money  for  the  study  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources preservation  and  enhancement  on 
the  north  coast;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  is  not 
spending  a  proportionate  amount  of  funds 
for  such  studies;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Asaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  basic  biological  In- 
vestigation In  connection  with  water  projects 
on  the  north  coast  of  California  in  order  to 
determine  the  Impact  of  such  projects  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sens- 
tor  and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senatx  RzsoLTmoN  791 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  ensure  and  provide  a  sound  and 
healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  on  Imported 
groundflsh 

"Whereas,  The  importance  and  nutritlonsl 
value  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  world 
(F.P.C.)  and  the  American  diet  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  Important  as  a  pro- 
tein resource;  and 

"Whereas,  our  federal  agencies  Involved 
have  found  on  three  occasions  since  1953- 
1964  that  our  domestic  trawl  fish  Industry 
was  being  hurt  or  injured  by  importations, 
and  yet  executive  administrative  action  has 
not  been  forthcoming  to  provide  this  needed 
protection;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  domestic  fish- 
ery production  has  decreased  and  diminished 
consistently  since  1964  to  the  point  of  having 
dropped  in  world  production  from  second 
place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  vrlth  Norway  over- 
taking the  United  States  in  1966:  and 

"Whereas,  the  domestic  fishing  industry, 
having  been  severely  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing up-graded  Itself,  has  found  so  doing  im- 
possible as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign  nations 
can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery  products  into 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  in  1966  was  only  19.2%  of  the 
total  United  States  supply  and  that  from  Im- 
ports was  80.8%  (U.SJ3.I.  Biueau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Annual  Sununary,  'Packaged 
Fishery  Products— 1966*.  CTS.  No.  4343): 
and 

"Whereas,  foreign  fishing  on  our  coasts  and 
importations  are  one  and  the  same  problem, 
and  are  destroying  the  domestic  trawl  indus- 
try; and 

"Whereas,  some  processing  plants  in  the 
United  States  are  limiting  the  landings  of 
other  trawled  seafoods  due  to  the  heavy  and 
steadily  increasing  Imports  of  similar  species: 
now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  take  appropriate  action  to  ensure  and 
provide  a  sound  and  healthy  domestic  trawl 
fishery  through  tariff  or  quota  protection  on 
imported  groundflsh,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  SUtee,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  earnestly  request- 
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Ing  that  each  use  his  best  efforts  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance: 

"Hotrsx  CoNcuaaxNT  Rsesoltttion  46 

"A  conc\irrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
reduce  the  Federal  tax  load  or  to  rebate 
to  the  States  on  an  equitable  basis  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 

"Whereas,  the  State,  parish  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  imable  to  tax  at  a  sufficient 
rate  to  maintain  the  increasing  tax  load  for 
Btate,  parish  and  local  governments,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  tax  load  is  so  great 
that  the  state,  parish  and  local  governments 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  further  Increase 
this  tax  load  in  order  to  gain  much  needed 
additional  revenue,  and 

"Whereas,  the  state,  parish  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  able  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  tax  receipts  with  tax  receipts  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  ever  increasing  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  programs  require  the 
states  to  match  federal  funds,  thus  divert- 
ing monies  from  older  and  equally  essential 
state,  parish  and  local  programs,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  is  able 
to  raise  a  substantially  greater  amount  of 
revenue  than  state,  parish  and  local  govern- 
ments, and 

"Whereas,  several  bills  to  provide  for  shar- 
ing of  federal  tax  revenues  with  the  states 
have  been  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature, the  Senate  concurring  herein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  take  adequate  steps 
and  to  enact  needed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
federal  tax  load  or  to  rebate  to  the  states  on 
an  equitable  basis  a  portion  of  the  federal 
taxes  collected. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
offlcers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  conjmittee  substitute  for  a  House  Me- 
morial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"CoMMrrxEE  SuBsriTUTE  roR  House 
Memorial  645 

"A  memorial   to   Congress   of   the   United 

States  to  enact  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit the  settlement  of  a  controversy  over 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  Breckenridge 
and  Coil  grants  in  Santa  Rosa  County, 
Pla.,  so  as  to  make  available  approximately 
1,049  acres  of  land  now  owned  by  indi- 
viduals for  use  by  the  University  of  West 
Florida,  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  His- 
toric Memorials,  and  other  governmental 
agencies,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts 
of  America 

"Whereas,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Slkes,  Member  of  Congress,  introduced  H.R. 
13883  on  March  22,  1966:  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Second  Session,  which  con- 
tained the  following  statements : 

"  Whereas  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  Act  to 
end  a  controversy  which  has  existed  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  Santa  Rosa  County  and  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  remove  the  impediment  to 
such  development  caused  by  said  contro- 
versy; to  restore  to  the  State  of  Florida  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  forty-nine  acres 
to  be  devoted  to  public  purposes;  to  permit 
the  State  to  actively  develop  this  major  por- 
tion of  the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Florida  In 
1M7;  to  permit  the  private  development  of 


approximately  two  hundred  thirty-four  acres 
by  persons  adjudged  by  the  Courts  of  Florida 
to  be  the  owners  thereon  and  to  place  such 
lands  on  the  tax  rolls  of  said  county;  and 

"  "Whereas  a  portion  of  the  properties  Is 
required  by  the  University  of  West  Florida,  a 
State  institution,  for  educational  purposes 
and  the  remainder  for  the  development  of 
a  waterfront  live  oak  park  of  Incomparable 
beauty,  and  for  the  preservation  of  one  of 
the  last  remaimng  portions  of  the  trail 
traversed  by  the  armies  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  known  as  the  Jackson  Trail,  the  In- 
dian artifacts  thereon  and  the  historical  her- 
itage of  the  area  for  posterity;  and 

"  'Whereas  certain  of  the  lands  presently 
occupied  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  blrl  Scouts  of  America  and  the  lands 
herein  described,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Florida  Board  of  Paries  and  Historic  Me- 
morials, contain  sufficient  area  to  make  pro- 
visions for  such   organizations;    and 

"  "Whereas  it  Is  recommended  and  under- 
stood that  the  State  shall  permit  the  above 
organizations,  consistent  with  Its  obligations 
to  operate  a  public  park,  the  use  of  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  lands  adequate  for 
the  requirements  of  such  oreanlzatlons:  and 

"  "Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
having  previously  sold  and  transferred  t*ie 
property  in  Its  entirety  to  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, will  incur  only  a  nominal  expen.«^e  In 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
no  expense  In  the  development  of  the  land 
for  public  purposes;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  l)Ody  of  the  proposed  law 
set  forth  that  the  title  to  the  1.283  acres.  In 
the  final  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida,  in  and  for 
Santa  Roes  County,  Florida,  dated  Septem- 
ber 19.  1955.  recorded  In  Chancery  Order 
Book  16  at  page  493  to  501.  both  inclusive, 
was  determined  not  to  be  vested  in  the  State 
of  Florida  but  to  be  vested  In  certain  in- 
dividuals subject  only  to  a  restrictive  cove- 
nant that  the  property  be  used  for  park 
purposes,  and 

"Whereas,  since  June  20,  1947,  the  said 
lands  have  been  used  in  their  natxiral  state 
for  park  purposes  and  recreation  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  H.R.  13883  provided 
that  It  was  'deemed  appropriate,  in  resolv- 
ing the  various  equities  and  interests,  that 
(I)  full  ownership,  control,  and  manage- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
situated  north  of  the  north  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Highway  98  and  com- 
prising approximately  1.049  acres  (referred 
to  as  the  "north  portion")  shall  be  vested 
in  the  State  of  Florida:  and  (2)  that  the 
Interests  of  the  private  landowners  shall  be 
consolidated  and  vested  exclusively  In  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  that  is  situated 
south  of  the  north  right-of-way  line  of  said 
United  States  Hlghwav  98  and  which  por- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "south 
portion")  contains  approximately  234  acres', 
and 

"Whereas,  that  at  the  hearini?  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  was  agreed  by  supporters  of  the  bill 
and  the  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned, that  approximately  200  acres  would 
be  utilized  by  the  University  of  West  Flor- 
ida for  educational  purposes  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  1,049  acres  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials,  allowing  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America  to 
utilize  a  portion  thereof,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  those  organizations,   and 

"Whereas,  the  said  H.R.  13883  was  not 
acted  upon  during  the  Second  Session  of 
the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
therefore  died  on  the  calendar,  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Slkes  has  Indicated  that  he  proposes  to  create 
a  Gulf  National  Seashore  and  Historic  Site 
extending  from  Deatln,  Florida  to  LoulilanA 


and  to  include  therein  the  Breckenridge  and 
Call  Grants  in  Santa  Rosa  County,  Florida, 
under  a  settlement  similar  to  that  contained 
in  HJl.  13883,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  paid  to  the 
United  States  of  America  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($100,000.00)  for  said 
grants  but  as  a  result  of  litigation  which 
terminated  adversely  to  the  State,  the  State 
of  Florida  acquired  no  title  and  has  received 
no  benefit  from  said  expendlt\ire,  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  terms  of  HJl.  13883 
the  State  of  Florida  will  be  enabled  to  ac- 
quire a  valid  title  to  1049  acres  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  releasing  the  restrictive 
covenant  relating  to  the  234  acres  South  at 
U.S.  Highway  98,  and 

"Whereas,  said  1049  acres  will  be  devoted 
to  public  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  of  the 
other  states  of  the  union,  and  234  acres  of 
land  vrtll  be  returned  to  the  tax  rolls  of 
Santa  Rosa  County,  Florida,  and  the  develop- 
ment thereof  will  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  Santa  Rosa  County,  Flor- 
ida, and  of  West  Florida,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  parted 
with  its  interest  in  said  property  except  to 
retain  a  right  of  reversion  if  the  said  lands 
are  not  used  for  {>ark  purposes,  and 

"Whereas,  immediate  action  is  urgently 
needed  so  as  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  property  for  educational  and  other 
purposes.  Now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  enact  into 
law  HJl.  13883  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Second  Session,  or  a  similar 
bin  which  will  (1)  permit  the  uUllzation  of 
1049  acres  of  the  Breckenridge  and  Call 
Grants  North  of  U.S.  Highway  98  in  Santa 
Rosa  County,  for  public  purposes.  Including 
educational  and  psirk  purposes,  providing 
the  western  200  acres  for  the  University  of 
West  Florida,  an  adjoining  75  acres  for  tha 
use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  a  76 
acre  parcel  adjoining  the  last  described  pcu'- 
cel  for  the  use  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
and  (2)  authorize  the  release,  subject  to  the 
condition  In  the  KS,.  13883,  of  the  234  acres 
south  of  U.S.  Highway  98  from  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  restrictive  covenants  con- 
tained In  the  conveyance  from  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida,  dated  June  20. 
1947;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Florida  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HOTJBB  CONCTTKaXNT  RiSOLtmON  127 

"A     concuTent    resolution     to    place    the 
Louisiana  Legislature  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Senate  bill  No.  1.  as  amended,  and 
House  Resolution  No.  6384,  and  all  slmlllar 
legislation,    Imposing    unreasonable    and 
unwarranted     restrictions     on     the     sale, 
possession  and  use  of  firearms  by  sporta- 
men  and  other  reputable  citizens 
"Whereas,  certain  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
particular  Senate  Bill  1,  as  amended,  and 
House   of   Representatives   BUI   6384,   which 
would  prohibit  all  mail  order  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  individuals,  and  all  interstate  sale* 
of  handguns,  and  would  pe^'mit  such  sales 
only  between  licensed  importers,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  thereby  placing  severe, 
unreasonable   and   burdensome   restrlctlona 
upon  reputable  citizens  who  desire  or  need 
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to  purchaae  any  flroarm  by  maU  or  luuxdgun 
In  Intcntata  commerce,  and 

"Whereu,  ttie  Issuance  of  a  federal  fire- 
arms license  after  proper  application  had 
been  made  would  be  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

"Whereas,  the  TPlndlngs  and  DedaraUon' 
of  Senate  Bill  1  and  House  of  RepresenUtives 
BUI  6384  are  conflicting  and  In  part  errone- 
ous, and 

"Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provided  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press 
and  of  assembly  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  specifically  granted  to 
the  people  the  right  to  defend  these  free- 
doms in  the  second  amendment  by  providing 
that  the  right  of  the  pe<^le  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  should  not  be  infringed,  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  firearms  legisla- 
tion as  expressed  in  Senate  Bill  1  and  House 
of  Representatives  Bill  5384.  and  In  bills  of 
similar  Import  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  place  severe  restrictions  and 
harassments  upon  the  purcliase,  use  and 
ownership  of  firearms  by  responsible  citizens 
and  constitute  serioxis  Infringement  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  In  partictilar 
the  second,  ninth  and  tenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Wbereas,  by  their  terms  and  tlirougb  ad- 
ministrative control.  Senate  Bill  1  and  House 
Of  Representatives  0384  and  similar  legisla- 
tion discourage  and  complicate  the  private 
acquisition  and  use  of  firearms  to  the  extent 
that  the  private  ownership  of  firearms  might 
eventually  cease,  and 

"Whereas,  such  restrictive  regulations  as 
are  contained  in  the  Dodd  Bill  (S.  1)  and 
the  Celler  Bill  (HJt.  5384)  and  similar  legis- 
lation against  firearms  sales  could  have  a 
crippling  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  multl- 
milllon-dollar-a-year  sales  and  services  busi- 
ness associated  with  recreational  use  of  fire- 
arms In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  would 
only  reeult  in  the  fiirther  loes  of  American 
liberty,  add  to  the  woilUoed  and  reeponsibility 
of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel, and  inconvenience  and  penalize  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and 

"Whe-eas,  the  accessibility  of  firearms  to 
all  citizens  does  not  contribute  significantly 
to  greater  crime  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
fact  the  ownership  of  flrearms  by  citizens 
trained  in  their  use  provides  a  deterrent  to 
crime  and  to  the  lawless  elements  of  our 
society,  and 

"Whereas,  the  target  for  preventative  legis- 
lation should  be  the  crime  and  the  criminal, 
not  the  tools  used  by  the  perpetrators  of 
crimes,  and  severe  penalties  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  criminal  use  of  firearms,  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  excise  taxes  on  sales 
of  flrearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  from 
special  licenses  and  stamps  for  recreational 
hunting  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  of  aU  kinds,  and 

"Whereas,  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1  and 
House  of  Representatives  6384  and  similar 
legislation  would  greatly  curtail  the  uae  of 
flrearms  by  the  youth  of  our  Nation  for  rec- 
reational aiul  sporting  purposes,  and  thus 
prevmt  many  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation  from  learning  the  use  of  flrearms 
under  supervision  and  control,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  dangerous  situation  in  later  years 
whereby  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
Inexperienced  adults  using  firearms,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  great  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  against  enemy  Invasion 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  be 
familiar  with,  acctistomed  to  using,  and  the 
owners  of,  firearms,  and 

"Whereas,  the  training  of  all  citizens, 
eq;>ectally  the  young  people  of  our  Nation, 
In  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  firearms  con- 
stitutes the  best  method  of  reducing  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  by  Instilling  responsi- 
bility, self-dlsclpllne  and  safety,  and 

"Whereas,  histsry  has  shown  that  In  some 
countries  it  was  partially  through  registra- 


tion or  exorbitant  taxation  of  weapons  and 
the  control  of  all  such  weapons  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  popnlace  that  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  tbs  people  was  lost,  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
tained in  Senate  Bill  1  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 5384  and  similar  legislation  if 
passed  would  in  fact  place  many  burden- 
some restrictions  upon  all  states,  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  citizens,  and  would  en- 
croacb  upon  the  lawful  actlvlUea  of  the 
states'  legislatures  and  law  enforcement 
bodies,  usurping  the  power  of  the  states  to 
make  and  enforce  laws  reasonably  regulating 
the  use  of  firearms  and  ownership  thereof 
by   the   citizens  of  each  State,  and 

"Whereas.  House  of  Representatives  5384 
is  BO  worded  as  to  plaoe  the  Congress  in  the 
position  of  establishing  a  policy  of  pre- 
empting state  firearms  control  if  there  is 
any  direct  and  positive  conflict  between 
Federal  law  and  state  law  concerning  fire- 
arms ownership,  acquisition  and  poesesslon. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Louisiana  Legislature  does 
hereby  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  passage 
of  Senate  Bill  1  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Dodd  Bill,  and  as  oppoelng  the  passage  of 
House  Of  Representatives  5384,  known  as  the 
Celler  Bill,  and  all  similar  legislation,  and 
urges  and  requests  that  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  actively  oppose 
and  vote  against  the  passage  of  said  Senate 
BUI  1  and  House  of  Representatives  5384  and 
similar  legislation,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  uirged  and  requested  to  sup- 
port legislation  providing  for  the  Imposition 
of  mandatory  imprisonment  of  all  persons 
who  use  a  firearm  in  the  perpetration  or  at- 
tempted perpetration  of  a  crime  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  transmit, 
without  delay,  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  eacti  of  the  two  Houses  in 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in 
Congress." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Fred  B.  Burke,  of  Michigan,  to  be  alternate 
Federal  Cochalnnan  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFULD: 
S.  1903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamilton 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  1904.  A  blU   to  amend  Utle  23   of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
1,726  miles  to  tbs  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  and  to  provide 
for    the    designation    of    a    highway    from 
BrownavUle.    Tex.,    to    the    North    Dakota- 
Canadian  border  as  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1905.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  carrier 
to  refund  a  portion  of  the  freight  charges; 

S.  1906.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510(a)  (ij 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

S.  1907.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws;  and 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  permit  tacking  of  citizen 
ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1900.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York) : 

S.  1910.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3. 
1901,  relating  to  landlords  and  tenanu;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoGCS)  : 

S.  1911.  A  bill  providing  for  a  study  of  seri- 
ous interruptions  of  certain  essential  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  section  245.  to  pro- 
hibit the  knowingly  making  of  false  state- 
ments pertaining  to  any  alleged  deprivation 
of  constitutional  rights:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1913.  A  bin  to  provide  authority  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  In  Ne- 
gotiations Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peoxmibz  when  be 
lntro<*uced  the  above  biU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
CONTINUE  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr,  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Muwdt,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Boccs)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32);  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, established  by  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  U,  1965,  is  hereby  continued 
through  December  31,   1967. 

Sec  2.  The  joint  committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  July  1. 
1967,  through  December  31,  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »50.000.00,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchen 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
•A  PRELIMINARY  PRESENTATION 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OP  STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  PLAN- 
NING A  CONTINUING  FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  132) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  preliminary  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OfScials  Special  Conunittee  for  Plan- 
ning a  Continuing  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  twenty-five 
bundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
(or  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Boccs)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  133);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Senate 
Resolution  293,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  agreed  to  August  26,  1966  (relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress ) , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967", 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "December  81, 
1967". 


REFUND  OP  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
UNDER  SHIPPING  ACT,  1916 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a 
carrier  to  refund  a  portion  of  the  freight 
charges. 

The  bill  would  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  carriers  to  make  volun- 
tary refunds  to  shippers  and  waive  the 
collection  of  a  portion  of  their  freight 
charges  for  good  cause  such  as  a  bona 
fide  mistake. 

Section  18(b)  appears  to  prohibit  the 
Commission  from  authorizing  relief 
where,  through  a  bona  fide  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier,  the  shipper  is 
charged  more  than  he  understood  the 
rate  to  be.  For  example,  a  carrier  after 
advising  a  shipper  that  he  Intends  to  file 
a  reduced  rate  and  thereafter  falls  to  file 
the  reduced  rate  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  must  charge  the  sliip- 
per  under  the  aforementioned  circum- 
stances the  higher  rates. 

Another  example  would  be  where  a  re- 
issued tariff  page  contains  a  t3TX>graphl- 
cal  error  changing  a  rate,  for  example, 
republishing  a  rate  in  error  as  $73  per 
ton  rather  than  continuing  It  on  the 
page  as  $37  per  ton.  In  such  a  situation, 
under  section  18(b)  (3)  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  a  carrier  can  charge  only  the  pub- 
lished rate,  and  the  Commission  cannot 
permit  an  adjustment  to  the  Intended 
rate. 


This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  unlike  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  contains  no  statu- 
tory authority  which  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  direct  the  enforcement  of  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  which  applies  to  domestic  rail 
carriers,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers, 
and  freight  forwarders,  specifically  pro- 
vides, as  to  each  form  of  transportation, 
authority  to  fix  and  enforce  reasonable 
rates — sections  15(1),  216(e),  307(b), 
and  406(b).  Therefore,  even  though  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  section  18(b)  (3)  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  providing  that  carriers  csm 
only  charge  rates  specified  in  tariffs  on 
file  with  the  Commission,  a  different  rate 
can  be  directed  and  enforced  when  that 
Commission  makes  a  finding  that  the 
published  rate  Is  "unreasonable"  and  di- 
rects the  enforcement  of  a  "reasonable 
rate."  Since  no  such  reasonable  rate  fix- 
ing authority  is  contained  in  the  Ship- 
ping Act  applicable  to  ocean  carriers  en- 
gaged in  our  foreign  commerce,  the 
Commission  feels  it  necessary  to  obtain 
the  statutory  authority  contained  In  this 
proposed  legislation.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  rate  relief  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission where  a  bona  fide  mistaken  rate 
filing  has  resulted  in  a  clearly  inequita- 
ble and  unreasonable  rate  being  charged 
to  a  shipper. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
not  been  able  to  afford  reUef  in  certain 
instances  in  which  equity  calls  for  grant- 
ing of  refunds.  On  January  13,  1965,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  its  re- 
port on  special  docket  Nos.  377  and  378 
stated  as  follows: 

strikingly  al>sent  from  the  authority  upon 
us  over  rates  in  the  foreign  trades  is  any 
power  to  set  a  "reasonable"  rate. 

Under  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933.  the  Commission  may  prescribe  a 
just  and  reasonable  maximum  or  min- 
imum rate,  fare,  or  charge,  thereby  af- 
fording relief  for  persons  subject  to  that 
act.  The  absence  of  such  authority  from 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  has  resulted  in 
the  Commission  being  unable  to  afford 
equitable  relief  thereimder.  If  the  Com- 
mission is  granted  authority  to  permit 
deviation  from  a  filed  tariff,  hardship 
could  be  avoided. 

The  amendment  contains,  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  paragraphs,  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  there  is  not 
any  favoritism  or  discrimination  among 
shippers.  They  provide  that  before  re- 
fund may  be  made  or  waiver  of  collection 
of  a  portion  of  their  charges  may  be 
greuited,  a  carrier  must  file  a  new  tariff 
rate  and  the  resulting  rate  is  both  retro- 
active and  prospective  from  the  date  of 
shipment,  thereby  insuring  the  effective 
rate  will  be  enforced  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  time  to  discourage  any  attempt 
at  discrimination  among  shippers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1905)  to  amend  provisions 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to 
permit  a  carrier  to  refund  a  portion  of 
the  freight  charges,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


TRADE-INS  OF  WAR-BUILT 
MERCHANT  SHIPS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  bill  to  amend  section  510 
(a)(1)  of  the  Iilerchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 

When  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  was  enacted  it  defined  an 
"obsolete  vessel"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trade-in  provisions  of  that  section  as  a 
vessel  which,  first.  Is  of  not  less  than  1,350 
gross  tons;  second.  Is  not  less  than  17 
years  old  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission — now  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  suc- 
cessfiol  operation  in  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States;  and, 
third,  is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  3 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
acquisition  under  the  section. 

In  1952,  however,  a  proviso  was  added 
to  this  definition  which  provided  that 
until  June  30,  1958,  the  term  "obsolete 
vessel"  shall  mean  a  vessel  which,  first, 
is  not  less  than  1,350  gross  tons;  second, 
is  not  less  than  12  years  old;  and,  third, 
is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  3 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
acquisition  under  this  section. 

This  proviso  was  extended  by  subse- 
quent legislation  to  June  30,  1964,  at 
which  time  it  expired. 

The  difference  between  the  original 
definition  and  the  proviso  is  in  subdivi- 
sion (B)  of  both  of  them.  Subdivision 
(B)  of  the  original  definition  requires 
that  the  vessel  to  be  traded  in  be  not 
less  than  17  years  old  and  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  obsolete  or  inade- 
quate for  successful  operation  in  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Subdivision  (B)  of  the  proviso 
merely  required  that  the  vessel  be  not 
less  than  12  years  old. 

The  reason  for  enactment  of  the  pro- 
viso was  to  permit  an  orderly  replace- 
ment program  for  war-built  ships  all  of 
which  were  built  between  1941  and  1946 
and  would  reach  the  end  of  their  statu- 
tory 20-year  lives  between  1961  and  1966. 
The  purpose  was  to  avoid  such  block 
obsolescence  by  permitting  the  trade-in 
of  some  of  these  vessels  before  they  be- 
come 20  years  of  age  and  some  after  they 
reach  that  age.  For  that  reason  the  mini- 
mum age  required  for  trade-in  by  the 
proviso  was  12  years  and  there  was  no 
requirement  for  a  find'ng  that  the 
traded-in  ship  Is  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
for  successful  operation  In  the  domestic 
or  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  expiration  of  the  proviso  on 
June  30,  1964,  the  original  definition 
again  became  applicable.  The  17-year 
m'nimum  age  Is  not  a  problem,  because 
all  of  the  war-built  ships  were  at  least 
17  years  old  on  the  date  the  proviso  ex- 
pired. The  required  finding,  however.  Is 
not  clearly  consistent  with  other  actions 
which  the  Maritime  Administration  must 
take  in  cormectlon  with  its  replacement 
program. 

Under  the  replacement  program  for 
subsidized  operators,  some  of  the  war- 
built  ships  will  be  operated  with  the  aid 
of   operating-differential   subsidy   until 
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they  are  about  30  years  of  age.  Section 
805(b)  of  the  act  provides  that  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  shall  not  be  paid 
for  the  c^ieratlon  of  vessels  built  before 
January  1.  1946.  which  are  more  than 
20  years  old — or  for  the  operation  of 
vessels  built  after  that  date  which  are 
more  than  25  years  old — unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  finds  that  it  is  to  the 
public  interest  to  do  so.  A  finding  that  a 
ship,  say  a  C-3,  is  obsolete  or  inadequate 
for  successful  (^;>eration  in  the  dcHnestic 
or  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  at 
its  age  of  17  years  is  not  clearly  consist- 
ent with  a  finding  that  it  is  to  the  pubUc 
interest  to  pay  operating-differential 
subsidy  for  the  operation  of  other  ships 
of  the  same  type  until  they  are  30  years 
<rfage. 

This  bUl  would  amend  section  510(a) 
(1)  to  eliminate  this  inconsistency  by 
strlichig  out  the  reauired  finding  and 
substituting  tlieref or  a  finding  that  the 
vessel  should  be  replaced  in  the  public 
interest.  This  would  relate  the  required 
finding  to  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
placement progrram. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1906)  to  amend  section  510 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
introduced  by  Mr.  MAcmrsoN,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


COLLECTION  OP  FEES  BY  THE 
BUREAU  OP  CUSTOMS  UNDER  THE 
NAVIGATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  a  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws. 

In  addition  it  would  abolish  certain 
fees  which  are  prescribed  by  statute  for 
entry  and  clearance  of  vessels,  post  entry, 
granting  permits  to  proceed,  receiving 
manifest,  change  of  name  of  vessel,  re- 
cording bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  hypothe- 
cations or  other  instruments,  issuing  cer- 
tificates of  ownership  and  issuing  ab- 
stracts of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  these 
statutes  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  regard  to 
the  Bureau  of  Custoitas,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  with  regard  to 
the  Coast  Ouard.  may  in  their  discretion 
set  fees  under  the  provisions  of  section 
501  Of  the  act  of  August  31, 1951. 65  Stat. 
210. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  fees  will  be 
established  for,  but  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to,  admeasurement  of  vessels;  regis- 
try of  vess^;  Issuance  of  special  certifi- 
cates to  vessels;  authorization  for 
changes  of  names  of  vessels;  furnishing 
and  recording  abstracts  of  title  of  ves- 
sels; recording  of  evidence  of  title  to, 
and  encumbrances  upon,  vessels  and  the 
discharge  of  the  latter;  entry  and  clear- 
ance of  vessels;  ftunlshlng  certificates 
of  ownership  of  vessels;  furnishing  cop- 
ies of  documents,  records,  or  other  papers 
filed  in  customs  ofBces,  and  certifying 


such  copies;  furnishing  certificates  of  in- 
spection, seaworthiness,  and  stability  of 
vessels;  approval  of  vessel  plans;  inspec- 
tion of  equipment;  furnishing  officers' 
licenses  and  seamen's  docimients;  ship- 
ment and  discharge  cCT  seamen ;  certifica- 
tion or  acceptance  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terial: and  the  Issuance  of  certain  vessel 
permits. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1907)  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  laws,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magntjson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


TAC^KING  OF  CITIZEN  OWNERSHIP 
FOR  TRADE-IN   VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, to  permit  tacking  of  citizen  owner- 
ship of  vessels  for  trade-in  purposes  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended. 

To  be  eligible  for  trade-in  under  the 
provisions  of  section  510,  a  vessel  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  definition 
of  an  "obsolete  vessel"  contained  in  that 
section. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  that  defi- 
nition is  that  the  vessel  must  be  owned 
by  a  citizen  or  cltiaens  of  the  United 
States  and  must  have  been  owned  by  such 
citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  3  years  be- 
fore the  date  the  vessel  is  traded  in.  This 
required  that  the  vessel  must  be  owned 
by  the  same  citizen  owner  for  the  3  years 
prior  to  trade-in. 

Because  of  this  requirement.  If  an  oper- 
ator sells  his  vessel  to  a  citizen  instead  of 
trading  it  in  to  the  United  States  but 
must  repossess  the  vessel  for  nonpay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  the  vessel  is 
ineligible  for  trtule-ln  until  3  years  after 
the  repossession. 

This  bill  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  permitting  the  tacking  of  citizen 
ownership  to  meet  the  3 -year  require- 
ment. This  will  encourage  operators  to 
sell  their  vessels  In  the  commercial  mar- 
ket instead  of  trading  them  in  to  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  also  deletes  a  proviso  in  the 
section  which  by  its  terms  expired  on 
June  30, 1964. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1908)  to  permit  tacking  of 
citizen  ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magititson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  MEMORIAL  MEDAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  striking  of  a  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  driving 
of  the  golden  spike  at  Promontory,  Utah, 
in  1869. 

The  State  of  Utah  Is  making  extensive 


plans  to  commemorate  this  occasion  on 
its  hundredth  anniversary  on  May  lo 
1969 — ^Just  2  years  hence.  The  Utah  Gold- 
en Spike  Centennial  Commission,  wliich 
is  headed  by  Mr.  George  CHiristensen.  of 
Salt  Lake  C^ty,  and  the  National  Golden 
Spike  Society,  Box  Elder  County,  of 
which  Mrs.  Bemice  Anderson,  of  Corinne, 
Utah,  is  president,  are  cooi>erating  on 
plans. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment may  strike  medals,  up  to  500,- 
000  in  number,  in  two  sizes  and  two 
medals,  and  that  the  medals  must  be  de- 
signed in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  which  will  bear  the 
costs  of  the  dies  and  the  design.  The  Utah 
Historical  Association  will  place  the  or- 
der for  the  medals,  and  supervise  their 
sale. 

The  Utah  Centennial  Commission  al- 
ready has  In  hand  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  design  and  dies,  and  the  medals  will 
be  paid  for  as  ordered.  So,  as  in  the  case 
of  commemorative  medal  bills  generally, 
this  measure  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  any  money. 

Utah  is  putting  forth  a  mighty  effort 
to  make  the  centeimial  a  splendid  and 
exciting  event.  It  was  at  Promontory  that 
the  lines  of  steel  finally  linked  the  coun- 
try from  coast  to  coast,  and  united  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  tracks  signaled  the  opening  of 
the  West,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  It  was  a  milestone  in  our  history — 
a  milestone  whose  centenary  is  well 
worthy  of  a  memorial  medal. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  measure. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1909)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Housing  Code. 
In  broad  outlines  this  bill  is  similar  to 
legislation  I  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress,  and  on  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  conducted 
6  days  of  hearings.  The  biU  provides  for 
a  court  remedy  of  rent  trusteeships,  so 
that  where  landlords  do  not  remedy 
housing  code  violations,  tenants  can  go 
to  court  and  pay  their  rents  into  a  court 
fund  which  is  then  used  to  have  the  vio- 
lations corrected.  The  bill  also  provides 
protection  against  retaliatory  evictions 
or  rent  increases  being  used  by  unscru- 
pulous landlords  against  tenants  who  ex- 
ercise their  rights  under  the  housing 
code.  In  addition,  the  biU  strengthens  the 


authority  of  the  District  government  to 
make  repairs  in  houses  which  are  mani- 
festly unsafe,  and  to  charge  the  cost  of 
those  repairs  to  the  landlord.  This  pro- 
vision permits  repairs  to  be  made  even 
though  the  rents  wliich  could  be  paid 
Into  a  court  fund  would  be  inadequate  to 
do  the  job. 

A  number  of  provisions  of  this  bill 
differ  from  the  bill  introduced  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  consul- 
tations with  interested  imrties,  I  have 
decided  that  the  rent  trusteeship  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  should  only  come  into 
effect  where  code  violations  adversely 
affect  the  health,  safety  or  basic  ameni- 
ties of  the  tenant's  life.  Where  the  Code 
violations  are  de  minimis,  the  court  ma- 
chinery should  not  be  invoked.  I  tliink 
this  change  should  meet  a  significant 
objection  to  the  bill  which  many  reputa- 
ble landlords  expressed  during  the  hear- 
ings last  year. 

In  addition,  last  year  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses criticized  the  portion  of  the  bill 
providing  for  compulsory  housekeeping 
education  courses  for  tenants  who  violate 
their  responsibilities  under  the  housing 
code.  Many  people  felt  that  because  the 
courses  would  be  compulsory,  those 
forced  to  attend  would  regard  them  as  a 
burden  and  others  in  the  community  who 
might  benefit  from  the  courses  would 
stay  away  from  them  because  of  their 
association  with  court  compulsion.  I 
think  there  is  considerable  merit  in  these 
views.  Education  in  housekeeping  skills 
is,  I  believe,  as  Important  as  consumer 
education  and  other  skill-training  which 
can  make  disadvantaged  residents  of  the 
city  better  and  more  effective  citizens. 
These  education  programs  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  best  designed  to  en- 
hance their  effectiveness.  The  bill  there- 
fore now  provides  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  shall  establish  free 
and  voluntary  housekeeping  education 
courses,  coordinated  with  other  programs 
already  offered  by  other  agencies  in  con- 
sumer education  and  the  like. 

The  bill  also  now  provides  that  land- 
lords cannot  relieve  themselves  of  lia- 
bility for  injuries  caused  to  tenants  as  a 
result  of  the  landlord's  negligence.  Many 
leases  today  contain  this  unfair  waiver 
of  llabiUty.  And  the  bill  now  requires 
housing  code  inspectors  to  give  prompt 
notice  to  tenants  regarding  the  results 
of  inspections  carried  out  as  a  result  of 
tenant  complaints,  and  gives  tenants  the 
light  to  appeal  adverse  findings  to  the 
courts.  In  this  respect,  the  tenant  is  given 
enforcement  rights  which  the  landlord 
has  always  had. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes 
In  the  bill,  but  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant. I  hope  that,  with  these  changes, 
the  bill  will  be  generally  acknowledged 
as  useful  and  necessary  in  making  the 
housing  code  an  effective  instnunent  of 
housing  Improvement  In  this  city. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  shortcom- 
ings to  the  housing  codes,  and  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  will  not  remedy  all  of 
these.  Housing  codes  typically  require 
only  the  most  minimal  standards  of  con- 
struction and  housing  maintenance.  And 
even  these  minimal  standards  are  often 
virtually  impossible  to  enforce.  Rules 
*«ainst  overcrowding  are  one  example. 


Overcrowding  is  a  persistent,  and 
widespread,  housing  code  violation. 
Hearings  which  I  conducted  at  the  end 
of  the  last  Congress  indicated  that,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  overcrowding  is  the 
single  most  prevalent  housing  code  viola- 
tion. This  is  perhaps  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  code  violations,  since  it  almost  in- 
evitably leads  to  deterioration  of  all 
facilities  in  the  house  tiirough  simple 
overuse.  But  overcrowding  is  the  most 
diflttcult  of  all  housing  code  violations  to 
remedy  when  there  is — as  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — too  few  units  available  to 
house  those  who  are  crowded  into  the 
slum  dwellings.  In  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican city,  there  are  far  too  few  housing 
imits  available  at  prices  wliich  low  or 
even  moderate  income  families  can  af- 
ford. In  addition,  racial  segregation  cuts 
off  many  families  who  can  afford  bet- 
ter housing,  and  forces  them  to  remain 
in  competition  for  the  limited  amount  of 
housing  in  restricted  zones  of  the  city. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  we 
have  a  sellers'  and  a  landlords'  market 
for  housing,  and  municipal  authorities 
are  reluctant  to  enforce  even  the  mini- 
mal standards  of  existing  housing  codes 
for  fear  that  residents  of  substandard 
houses  would  simply  be  turned  out  into 
the  streets  by  landlords  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  their 
properties  into  compliance  with  the 
code. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  housing  code 
enforcement  cannot  in  itself  bring  suit- 
able, decent  housing  to  those  who  need 
it.  But  the  inadequacies  of  housing  code 
enforcement  must  not  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  code  Is  useless  as  an  instrument 
of  social  policy.  We  must  not  conclude 
from  these  Inadequacies  that  aggressive 
enforcement  of  the  housing  code  will 
bring  no  useful  results.  Today  In  many 
cities— particularly  In  Washington— we 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  that  fallacy. 
The  niunbers  of  code  inspectors  are  hope- 
lessly inadequate.  Where  code  violations 
are  found,  followup  inspections  are  often 
halfhearted  or  nonexistent.  Code  en- 
forcement as  a  general  matter  seems  to 
have  low  priority  in  the  city  government. 

I  believe  this  situation  must  change. 
While  code  enforcement  cannot  solve  all 
of  our  housing  problems,  It  can  signifi- 
cantly improve  many  Intolerable  abuses 
in  the  present  system.  The  shameless 
disregard  of  elemental  decency  by  slimi- 
lords  in  this  city  can  and  should  be 
chopped  by  aggressive  housing  code  en- 
forcement. There  are  houses  which  have 
no  heat  in  the  winter;  houses  with 
plumbing  that  does  not  work;  houses 
with  dangerous  and  inadequate  electrical 
wiring;  houses  Infested  with  rats  and 
vermin.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this. 

I  believe  that  if  the  community  truly 
realized  the  degrading  state  of  much 
housing  in  the  city,  strong  public  pres- 
sure would  force  city  authorities  to  take 
Immediate,  far-ranging  steps  to  meet 
the  problem.  Aggressive,  well -publicized 
enforcement  of  the  housing  code  is  the 
most  effective  means  to  create  this  pub- 
lic pressure.  Congressional  hearings  have 
their  role,  of  course.  And  private  groups 
also  can  and  do  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  creating  public  aware- 
ness. But  the  one  place  In  the  city  where 
there  is  a  ccmtlnulng  reqwnslbillty  for 


overseeing  housing  conditions  Is  in  the 
governmental  machinery  responsible  for 
housing  code  enforcement.  Prom  this 
place,  continuing  pressure  should  be  cre- 
ated to  upgrade  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  city.  Housing  codes  may  not  be  the 
whole  answer  toward  solving  our  prob- 
lems. But  aggressive  enforcement  of 
housing  codes  can  and  should  be  an  im- 
portant catalyst  in  forcing  the  commu- 
nity to  recognize  and  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems. This  Is  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1910)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  landlords  and 
tenants,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydiwcs  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kxnkedy  of  New  York), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  c:k>mmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  SERIOUS  IN- 
TERRUPTIONS OF  CERTAIN  ES- 
SENTIAL SERVICES 

Mr.  S<X)TT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  able  colleague  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  directing  the 
OflQce  of  Emergency  Planning  to  under- 
take a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  serious  interruptions  of  com- 
mimications,  transportation,  and  other 
essential  public  services  resulting  from 
major  disruptions  such  as  storms,  strikes, 
and  blackouts.  My  action  is  prompted  by 
yesterday's  massive  blackout  wiilch  saw 
power  fail  in  a  four-State  area  involv- 
ing 15,000  square  miles  and  13  million 
people  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

This  measure  is  essentially  the  same 
one  which  I  sponsored  last  March  in 
calling  attention  at  that  time  to  the 
Northeast  power  failure  of  November 
1965,  and  the  now  legendary  blizzard  of 
1966  which  hit  the  eastern  seaboard  at 
the  end  of  January. 

The  President,  in  his  consimier  mes- 
sage earlier  this  year,  promised  to  pro- 
pose legislation  dealing  with  the  reliabil- 
ity of  electric  utilities.  This  measure  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Yesterday's  experience  underscores 
that  Congress  cannot  delay  in  seeking 
action.  Our  economy,  and  Indeed  the 
Nation's  security,  cannot  risk  the  jeopar- 
dy of  future  occurrences,  involving  nat- 
ural or  human-caused  calamities.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  developed  to  avert 
such  interruptions  as  the  power  failure 
and  to  minimize  the  consequence  of 
natural  events. 

Under  my  bill  the  Director  of  OEP 
would  be  required  to  submit  the  results 
of  the  proposed  study  to  Congress  early 
next  year,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
power  failures.  I  urge  immediate  con- 
sideration of  my  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1911 )  providing  for  a  study 
of  serious  interruptions  of  certain  essen- 
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tlal  services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott 
(for  himself  and  &fr.  Boggs),  was  re- 
cetTed.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROHIBITION  OP  PALSE  STATE- 
MENTS PERTAININO  TO  ANY  AL- 
LEGED DEPRIVATION  OP  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  oict 
law-enforcement  officers  In  the  United 
States  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  subjected  to  a  particularly  cruel 
tyiie  of  harassment. 

We  repeatedly  see  our  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  who  are  doing  their  sworn 
duty  to  protect  the  public  and  maintain 
order,  being  repeatedly  accused  of  vio- 
lating people's  civil  rights. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these 
charges  have  proved  unfounded,  and 
were  obviously  lodged  to  embarrass  the 
police  and  to  choke  our  local  govern- 
ments and  coiuis  with  needless  hearings. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
will  amend  chapter  13  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion. 

This  new  section  will  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  for  a  person  or  persons  know- 
ingly giving  or  making  false  statements 
pertaining  to  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  who  knowingly  and  falsely 
accuse  any  law-enforcement  ofBcer. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  applies  not  only 
to  local  law-enforcement  officers  of 
States  or  communities,  but  also  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Federsd  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

I  believe  that  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  the  United  States  are  the 
finest  in  t^e  world,  and  nowhere  are 
citizens'  rights  so  Jealously  guarded.  It  is 
shameful  that  agitators  and  so-called 
civil  rights  leaders  can  embarrass  our 
police  with  a  barrage  of  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality. 

These  charges  not  only  result  in  con- 
stant embarrassment  of  the  outstanding 
professional  law-enforcement  officers, 
but  they  result  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  man-hours  of  investigations  to  clear 
these  officers. 

The  demoralizing  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement in  general,  and  its  accompany- 
ing confusion  in  attempts  to  avoid  such 
scurrilous  and  false  charges,  is  so  great 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent,  or  at  least 
limit,  the  vast  number  of  these  false 
charges  that  are  made  each  year. 

In  1964,  more  than  1,700  such  com- 
plaints were  filed  against  officers 
throughout  the  country.  Of  that  total, 
only  five  law-enforcement  officers  were 
found  guilty. 

What  most  people  do  not  know  is  that 
during  this  same  year,  more  than  18,000 
law-enforcement  officers  were  assaulted, 
and  7,738  of  these  officers  were  injiu-ed 
as  a  result  of  these  assaults. 

We  hear  cries  for  the  preservation  of 
civil  rights,  but  civil  rights  also  apply  to 
law-enforcement  officers.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  if  these  officers  are  liable  to  con- 
stant suits  for  false  arrest  and  so-called 
police  brutality.  It  Is  not  asking  too  much 
to  penalize  those  persons  who  knowingly 


and  falsely  accuse  officers  of  such  viola- 
tions. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  are  long 
overdue  for  legislative  attention  which 
would  aid  them  in  pursxilng  their  duties. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1912)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  section 
245,  to  prohibit  the  knowingly  making  of 
false  statements  pertaining  to  any  al- 
leged deprivation  of  constitutional  rights, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DOD    AUTHORITY    TO    POSTAUDIT 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  halt  apparent  profiteering  on  war  con- 
tracts by  making  it  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  the  authority  to 
postaudlt  records  of  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

This  bill  would,  if  enacted,  plug  a  gap- 
ing hole  in  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara's  program  to  hold  down  defense 
procurement  expenditures.  This  glaring 
weakness  in  the  McNamara  program  was 
revealed  by  hearings  recently  concluded 
by  the  Economy  in  GJovemment  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  Federal  Procure- 
ment Practices.  In  chairing  these  hear- 
ings, I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's widespread  failure  to  adequately 
enforce  the  1962  IVuth  in  Negotiating 
Act. 

The  Comptroller  General.  Congress 
watchdog  over  the  executive  branch,  told 
the  subcommittee  of  repeated  efforts  by 
his  office  over  the  years  to  persuade  the 
Pentagon  to  adopt  a  policy  of  checking 
back  on  defense  contracts  after  final 
completion  to  determine  whether  the 
Government  had  been  overcharged  be- 
cause of  the  contractor's  failure  to  dis- 
close vital  information. 

Dociunenting  his  charges  through  a 
series  of  reports,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  postaudlt  con- 
tracts has  been  one  factor  in  overpricing 
that  has  cost  the  taxpayer  $13  million  a 
year  at  the  very  least.  This  is  a  minimal 
figure  representing  spot  checks  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  actual 
total  waste  may  well  be  many  times  that 
amount. 

For  years  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  been  insisting  tiiat  the  Pentagon, 
merely  by  Issuing  a  regulation,  could  as- 
sert the  right  to  inspect  contractor's 
records.  By  so  doing,  the  Pentagon  could 
make  sure  that  actaal  costs  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  a  contract  were  in 
line  with  estimated  costs  given  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed.  In  many 
cases  GAO  has  shown  disturbing  discrep- 
ancies between  the  two  figures,  strongly 
implying  that  the  contractor  has  not  bar- 
gained in  good  faith. 

My  bill  woiild  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  Pentagon  has  this  authority. 
Furthermore,  early  action  by  the  90th 
Congress  would  let  Secretary  McNamara 
know  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  ex- 


pect him  to  use  the  authority.  The  win- 
I  ner  will  be  the  taxpayer,  whose  Govern- 
ment might  well  save  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8. 1913)  to  provide  authority 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth 
in  Negotiations  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXKniE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S. 1913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houje 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  la  hereby 
amended  as  foUowa: 

Subsection  2306(f)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"For  the  purposes  of  evaluating  the  ac- 
ciuracy.  completeness  and  currency  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submitted  by 
this  aubsection,  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  head  of  the  agency  shall  have  the 
right,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  the  contract  or 
subcontract,  to  examine  all  books,  records, 
documents  and  other  data  of  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  related  to  the  negotiation, 
pricing  or  performance  of  the  contract  or 
subcontract." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT, IN  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   308 

Mr.  M06S  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  tiim,  to  the 
bill  (S.  25)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  I  ask  unan'mous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill — S.  1582 — to  foster  high  stand- 
ards of  architectural  excellence  in  tlie 
design  and  decoration  of  Federal  public 
buildings  and  post  offices  outside  ttie 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  acquistion  and  preser- 
vation of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HartksI,  I  ask  unan*mous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill— S.  1726— to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«'m- 

pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Jime  6,  1967,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58)  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Jerome 
C.  Hunsaker  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11  o'clock  and  57  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:01  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  iMr.  Spong  in  the  chair). 


DR.  WALSH  AND  PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Project 
Hope  is  an  excellent  example  of  compas- 
sionate foreign  aid  extended  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  United  States. 

An  excellent  article  about  Project  'Rape 
and  its  originator.  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh. 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  appeared  in  Medical 
World  News  of  April  21,  1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh:   The  Man  Who  Made 
Hope  a  REALrry 

Faith  created  HOPE,  but  not  for  charity. 
"Our  object  1b  to  teach  people  to  help  tliem- 
selves.  And  everylxxly  who  worlcs  with  Project 
HOPE  has  to  believe  In  It,  reaUy  believe  In  It," 
says  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  the  organization's 
founder,  president,  and  medical  director. 
'Otherwise  it  couldn't  worlt.  Why,  if  I  hadn't 
really  believed  in  it,  I  couldn't  even  have 
tried  to  start  it.  The  whole  thing  was 
obviously  tmpoeslble." 

It  surely  seemed  impossible  baclc  in  1958, 
when  Dr.  Walsh,  conceiving  of  a  way  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  help  themselves 
medically,  began  to  take  time  out  from  bis 
practice  to  malce  it  come  true.  Certainly  not 
many  people  wotild  have  bet  that  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Internist  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  active  support  of  three  Presidents, 
promote  a  15.000-ton  ship  from  the  Navy, 
raise  more  than  S5  million  a  year  in  cash  and 
supplies,  and  enlist  hundreds  of  physicians 
to  volunteer  more  than  $1  million  worth  of 
professional  services  annually. 

And  few  could  have  expected  that  In  five 
voyages,  the  staff  of  the  project's  world- 
traveling,  235-bed  hospital  ship.  S.S.  Hope. 
would  train  3,300  physicians  and  paramedical 
people,  treat  about  100,000  patients,  perform 
8,300  major  operations,  give  Immunizations, 
examinations,  and  other  services  to  more 
than  a  million  persons,  and  distribute  some 
two  million  cartons  of  milk.  Many  people 
believe  that  no  other  single  effort  has  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  Project  HOPE  In  making 
friends  around  the  world  for  the  U.S.  and 
the  American  medical  profession. 

Now  Just  turning  47,  Dr.  Walsh  has  seen 
his  dream  come  true.  And  when  he  looks  at 
what  has  been  accomplished,  the  tall,  ruddy 
physician  grins  with  unabashed  pleasure. 
"People  say  doctors  have  no  sense  of  orga- 
nization, no  feeling  for  business.  But  isn't  It 
°dd  how  so  many  of  us  do  so  well  flnanclally?" 
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To  do  so  well  for  HOPE — an  acronym  for 
Health  Opportunities  for  People  Every- 
where— Dr.  Walsh  has  had  to  be  not  only  a 
physician,  teacher,  and  administrator,  but 
also  a  diplomat,  public  relations  man,  author, 
fund  raiser,  negotiator,  and  public  speaker. 
It  is  likely  that  only  a  man  of  such  versatility 
and  improbable  energy  could  have  conceived 
Project  HOPE  and  made  it  come  to  pass. 

NOT  DRAMATIC,   BUT    EFFECTIVE 

The  idea  first  germinated  when  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  his  People-to-People 
plan  to  Involve  Americans  of  specific  Inter- 
ests and  skills  In  voluntary  International  aid 
projects.  He  asked  Dr.  Walsh  to  head  the  di- 
vision on  medicine.  At  that  time,  many  peo- 
ple had  proposed  various  uses  for  the  Navy 
hospital  ships  which  were  laid  up  after  the 
Korean  war.  But  all  the  suggestions,  which 
were  based  on  the  principle  of  giving  medical 
service,  had  been  rejected.  It  was  Dr.  Walsh 
who  came  up  with  a  workable  variation. 

"Just  to  send  a  ship  somewhere  to  treat 
a  number  of  patients  would  have  been  of 
limited  value,"  he  says.  "Suppose,  instead, 
we  made  the  ship  primarily  a  teaching  cen- 
ter. It  could  bring  the  latest  and  best  train- 
ing to  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians of  an  underdeveloped  country.  They, 
In  turn,  could  train  others  after  It  had 
gone.  Like  ripples  In  a  still  pond,  the  circle 
would  keep  widening  That  was  where  my 
idea  was  different." 

In  practice.  Dr.  Walsh  finds,  the  project 
Is  "not  as  dramatic  as  running  around  treat, 
ing  thousands  of  people,  but  it's  far  more 
effective.  We  do  treat  thousands,  but  with 
one  purpose — to  work  ourselves  out  of  a 
Job  In  every  country  we  visit." 

A  blunt-Bi>eaklng,  purposeful  man.  Dr. 
Walsh  went  after  what  he  needed  with  all 
his  vigor.  He  ruffled  some  bureaucratic 
feathers  in  Washington.  But  In  the  end  with 
President  Eisenhower's  sup{>ort.  he  got  his 
ship  on  loan  from  the  Navy,  plus  a  grant  to 
help  pay  operating  costs.  When  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  took  over,  there  was  a 
behind-the-scenes  scufBe  about  renewing 
the  agreement.  With  the  new  President's  as- 
sistance. Dr.  Walsh  again  emerged  a  winner. 

Setting  out  to  find  private  financial  back- 
ing, the  first  man  with  whom  he  talked  was 
John  T.  Connor,  then  head  of  Merck  &  Co. 
Although  Connor  was  skeptical,  he  gave  Dr. 
Walsh  $5,000,  explaining  that  any  larger 
sum  would  have  to  go  through  the  com- 
pany's corporate-gift  committee,  where  It 
might  be  turned  down. 

Taking  this  cue,  the  physician  asked  a 
succession  of  other  executives  for  $5,000 
each.  All  of  them  contributed,  for  a  total  of 
$100,000,  Dr.  Walsh  had  his  seed  money. 

The  hospital  ship  Consolation  was  taken 
out  of  mothballs,  turned  over  to  Dr.  Walsh, 
and  renamed  the  Hope.  Refitted,  equipped 
and  supplied  largely  through  donations,  she 
sailed  from  San  PVanclsco  on  Sept.  22,  1960. 
bound  for  Indonesia.  Among  the  equipment 
aboard  was  the  "Iron  Cow,"  a  miraculous 
machine  that  distills  sea  water  and.  when 
the  otiier  neceasary  components  are 
added,  produces  as  much  tasty  milk  as  a 
herd  of  2,500  real  bovlnee. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  since  told  the  story  of  that 
first  voyage  In  a  book.  A  Ship  Called  Hope. 
The  vessel  Island-hopped  through  the  In- 
donesian archipelago  and  then  went  on  for 
three  months  in  Vietnam.  TTiough  both 
countries  were  undergoing  guerrilla  warfare. 
Dr.  Walsh  wrote  afterwards,  "Even  the  I  In- 
donesian] Communists  were  forced  to  assist 
us  by  turning  over  their  meeting  halls  for 
the  dispensation  of  medical  aid.  To  have 
opposed  us  would  have  been  political 
suicide." 

And  the  Times  of  Indonesia  editorialized: 
"The  East  forgets  m.any  things,  but  never, 
never  loses  its  reverence  for  a  teacher.  Those 
on  the  Hope  will  linger  long  in  our  memory." 

In  the  following  years,  the  Hope  succes- 


sively visited  Peru,  Ecuador,  Guinea,  and 
Nicaragua.  Last  month,  she  made  fast  in 
Cartagena,  Colombia.  Each  year's  experience 
has  brought  about  new  refinements  in  tech- 
nique, as  well  as  Improvements  and  econo- 
mies In  methods  of  operation.  The  short  stay 
in  msmy  ports  which  characterized  the  first 
voyage  have  been  abandoned  because  not 
enough  could  be  taught  In  so  little  time.  In 
more  recent  voyages,  the  ship  has  spent 
about  ten  months  In  one  place  In  each  coun- 
try. (During  the  remaining  two  months  of 
each  year,  Hope  comes  home  for  overhaul 
and   vacations   for   the  full-time  staff.) 

The  current  voyage  will  coet  almoet  a  mil- 
lion dollars  less  than  the  earlier  ones  did. 
A  major  factor  In  this  huge  saving  is  that 
the  Hope  has  established  her  credentials  with 
the  maritime  tmlons.  Both  to  help  a  good 
cause  and  because  the  ship  Is  tied  up  in  port 
most  of  the  time,  the  union  permits  Grace 
Lines — which  operates  the  vessel  at  cost — 
more  modest  manning  schedules  than  Is  cus- 
tomary. Other  savings  come  from  more  ef- 
ficient management.  Improved  systems  of 
supply,  and  a  campaign  against  waste  of  sup- 
plies aboard  the  ship  and  ashore. 

Dr.  Walsh  doesn't  mind  boasting  that  while 
Hope's  people  are  fed  very  well,  the  ship's 
garbage  Is  weighed  regularly.  "If  the  weight 
varies  from  a  certain  level,  there's  either 
waste  or  stealing.  And  we  see  to  It  that  the 
stewards   explain   what's   happening." 

The  project's  development  can  also  be  Il- 
lustrated by  the  growth  of  Hope's  medical 
staff.  On  the  initial  Indonesia  voyage,  there 
were  14  physicians  supported  by  24  nurses 
and  eight  other  staffers.  In  Cartagena,  the 
staff  totals  142,  and  it  would  be  ISO  If  the 
ship  could  house  that  number.  As  it  Is,  ten 
"Hoples"  live  ashore,  where  about  one  third 
of  the  project's  work  is  done. 

HTCIENE   LESSONS   BEFORE   MEDICINE 

For  Hope's  doctors  and  nurses  do  more 
than  hold  classes  and  treat  teaching  cases 
aboard  ship.  They  also  teach  in  the  local 
medical  schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  proj- 
ect's public  health  workers  go  out  Into  the 
slums.  They  are  not  just  doing  good  works. 
They  are  out  to  show  people  how  to  fill 
needs  which  they  themselves  have  defined. 

"We  dont  give  the  local  people  charity," 
stresses  Dr.  Walsh.  "We  demand  work  from 
them.  If  they've  got  a  worm  problem,  we 
don't  hand  out  worm  medicine.  Plrst,  they 
must  leam  to  build  latrines  and  wash  their 
hands.  Then  we  give  them  worm  medicine." 

It  is  also  customary,  when  the  ship  sails, 
to  leave  a  contingent  behind  to  follow 
through  on  long-term  efforts.  In  Peru,  for 
example,  a  group  of  "Hoplee"  remained  at  a 
new  nursing  school  to  take  one  cleiss  through 
from  beginning  to  end.  On  the  Amazon  River, 
miniature  Hopes  cruise  the  Jungles  to  es- 
tablish public  health  programs.  In  Guinea, 
staff  members  are  still  at  work  training  lab- 
oratory technologists. 

The  Hope  doctors  leam  as  well  as  teach. 
They  see  tropical  diseases  hitherto  rare  In 
the  U.S.,  but  which  are  begiimlng  to  be 
brought  In  by  air  travelers.  They  see  com- 
mon aliments  exacerbated  far  beyond  any- 
thing usually  found  at  home.  A  study  of 
cervical  cancer  among  Colombian  women 
may  well  yield  results  helpful  In  the  U.S.  Dr. 
Rufus  C.  Morrow,  an  otolaryngologist  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  learned  a  new  frontal  sinus  pro- 
cedure developed  by  surgeons  in  Ecuador. 
He  now  uses  the  technique  In  his  practice 
and  teaches  It  at  the  medical  college  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

The  average  physician  who  volunteers  to 
serve  aboard  the  ship  Is  about  45  years  old 
and  at  the  height  of  his  professional  capacity 
and  earning  ability.  What  makes  such  men 
take  60  days  off  from  lucrative  practices, 
literally  to  work  for  nothing,  and  even  some- 
times to  pay  their  own  travel  expenses? 

"I  think  It's  because  they  can  do  what  they 
went  to  medical  school  for,"  says  Dr.  Walsh. 
"For  two  months,  they  can  return  to  their 
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IdMtla,  treating  and  teaching  with  no  thought 
of  money.  They  know  they're  needed." 

Wble  progreea  helpe,  too.  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Rogere,  the  full-time  chief  of  medical  staff 
aboard  the  ship,  describee  an  unscreened, 
flyblo'wn  operating  room  In  Nicaragua,  where 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  surgeons  smoke 
while  they  worked.  "One  of  the  high  points 
of  my  life,"  he  says,  "came  a  few  weeks  later 
when  an  aide  stopped  one  of  oiir  Hope  sur- 
geons from  entering  because  he  was  wearing 
streets  shoee." 

"The  work  Is  very  bard,  but  you  don't  feel 
it  as  you  would  at  home,"  adds  Dr.  Nancy 
C.  Kester,  a  rehabilitation  specialist  at  New 
York  TTnlverslty.  "Although  people  sometimes 
push  themselves  pretty  far,  the  stimulation 
of  the  situation  keeps  you  going.  I  found  It  a 
most  exciting  experience." 

Other  "Hoples"  obviously  agree,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  physicians  who  volunteer 
once  want  to  come  back  again.  Dr.  Morrow 
and  his  physician -wife,  Dorothy,  have  been 
on  all  five  of  Hope's  voyages  and  hope  to  get 
to  Colombia  this  summer.  Their  two  teen-age 
^  sons  have  acccxnpanled  them  several  times 
as  shipboard  volunteers. 

Whether  they  ship  out  again  or  not,  the 
medical  veterans  of  Hope  remain  her  friends. 
Dr.  John  J.  McDonough,  a  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  gynecologist,  staged  a  benefit  fine  arts 
festival  there  a  few  months  ago  and  pre- 
sented Dr.  Walsh  with  a  check  for  $10,000. 
Former  volunteers  In  Michigan  expect  to 
raise  $500,000  this  year. 

The  project's  physicians  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  the  gratitude  of  patients,  but 
the  thanks  are  not  always  easy  to  take.  Poor 
patients  in  Ecuador  several  times  Invited 
Dr.  Kester  to  dinner.  Once,  she  dined  on 
roast  guinea  pig,  served  whole,  claws  and 
all.  Another  time,  the  main  dish  was  lizard, 
served  boiled. 

LANOUAOBS  PKZSXNT  PBOBUMS 

Most  of  the  Hope  people  make  valiant 
efforts  to  learn  at  least  something  of  the 
language  of  the  country  they  are  visiting, 
but  Inevitably  there  are  some  mistakes.  One 
physician  came  to  his  first  patient  on  his 
first  day  of  rounds  and  saw  a  tag  on  her  bed 
reading,  Muestra  de  Orlna.  Taking  that  to 
be  the  woman's  name,  be  addressed  her  as 
Senora  Muestra,  but  drew  only  a  blank  look. 
So  he  tried  calling  her  Sen<»«  Orlna  and 
threw  the  entire  ward  into  an  uproar.  What 
the  tag  said  was  "Urine  Specimen." 

Sometimes  local  connotations  caused  con- 
fusion. When  two  American  niirses  were 
sent  to  Peru  as  part  of  the  ship's  advance 
party,  they  had  business  cards  printed,  on 
which  Hope  was  properly  translated  as 
Eaperaiiza.  Thereafter,  the  Peruvians  on 
whom  they  called  seemed  to  eye  them  oddly, 
but  the  girls  could  not  figure  out  why.  Not 
untU  some  time  later  did  a  friend  finally 
find  the  courage  to  tell  them  that  Eaperanza 
was  the  name  of  Lima's  most  notorious 
brothel. 

The  phrases  which  the  YanquU  usually 
leam  first  are  those  most  useful  In  dealing 
with  patients.  One  physician  confesses  that 
he  found  himself  under  a  social  handicap 
when  he  was  Invited  out  to  dinner  and  dis- 
covered that  all  he  knew  how  to  say  to  his 
hostess  was,  "Open  your  mouth,"  "Put  out 
your  tongue,"  and  "Take  off  your  dress." 

In  more  serious  ways,  the  Hope  staffers, 
in  turn,  often  influence  the  social  structure 
of  the  countries.  "In  many  countries,  for 
example,  nursing  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
very  ladylike  Job,"  Dr.  Walsh  notes.  "But 
when  they  see  our  girls  at  work,  the  whole 
social  acceptance  of  the  profession  is  im- 
proved. Our  nurses  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
than   you   could   possibly   imagine." 

In  addition  to  its  own  work.  Project  HOPE 
has  mothered  another  and  similar  program. 
When  the  government  was  having  difficulty 
recruiting  physicians  for  volunteer  service  In 
Vietnam,  President  Johnson   called  on  Dr. 


Walsh  for  help.  In  a  few  months,  he  signed 
up  119  volimteers,  got  Project  Vietnam  roll- 
ing, and  then  turned  it  over  to  the  AMA  for 
permanent  administration.  Many  of  the  doc- 
tors now  serving  in  Project  Vietnam  are  Hope 
veterans.  Project  HOPE  also  continues  to 
maintain  a  rehabilitation  center  in  Vietnam, 
although,  to  Dr.  Walsh's  regret,  war-time 
conditions  make  it  more  useful  for  service 
than  for  teaching. 

SOLVING  PRESSING   NEEDS 

If  the  Washington  internist  has  made  his 
dream  come  true,  it  was  not  without  toll  and 
sweat.  For  the  first  three  yeao-s  of  HOPE'S 
existence,  the  projects  revolved  entirely 
around  Dr.  Walsh,  who  literally  did  such 
chores  as  typing  his  own  letters  and  scrub- 
bing floors.  Now,  with  a  capable  organization 
under  him,  his  schedule  has  "eased  off"  to  its 
present  pace. 

For  another  man,  that  pace  could  be  a 
killing  one.  For  example,  in  a  single  radio- 
phone call  recently  between  his  Washington 
office  and  the  ship  in  Cartagena.  Dr.  Walsh 
dealt  with  the  quality  of  surgical  gloves 
aboard,  a  rimiored  shortage  of  diapers,  and 
a  diminishing  stock  of  baby  blankets  ("We'll 
get  some  more,  thougH  I  can't  understand 
why  those  philanthropic  nurses  are  handing 
out  blankets  in  llO-degree  weather").  There 
was  also  a  problem  of  milk  supply,  an  un- 
expectedly heavy  flood  of  medical  students 
at  classes  on  the  ship  ("We'll  have  to  send 
200  folding  chairs"),  the  scheduling  of  his 
next  visit  to  Colombia,  and  the  hasty  re- 
cruitment of  an  obstetrician  to  replace  one 
who  had  been  forced  to  drop  out  at  the  last 
minute. 

When  Dr.  Walsh  visits  the  ship,  he  whirls 
through  her  from  stem  to  stern.  Anyone  re- 
sponsible for  carelessness  Is  in  for  trouble. 
"Walsh  can  take  someone's  hide  off  for  slip- 
shod work."  says  one  staffer.  "And  while  he 
is  most  generous  with  praise  for  everyone  In 
the  books  he's  written  about  the  ship,  he 
does  not  personally  thank  people  for  work 
well  done."  Says  Dr.  Walsh:  "They  get  thanks 
from  the  countries  they  serve.  What  I  feel 
for  them  Is  not  gratitude,  but  pride." 

Dr.  Walsh's  dream  for  the  future  is  to  add 
two  more  ships  like  Hope  so  there  will  be 
one  for  each  of  the  under-developed  conti- 
nents. "Meanwhile,  the  challenge  of  this  Job 
never  ends.  There's  not  only  the  satisfaction 
that  every  doctor  gets  in  seeing  thoiisands  of 
people  benefited,  but  there's  also  the  pleas- 
ure of  watching  the  teachers  whom  you  have 
taught  go  on  to  teach  others.  The  circle 
keeps  widening — that's  an  immeasurable  re- 
ward." 


REPRESENTATIVE  BRADEMAS  HON- 
ORED BY  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  on  June  3,  St. 
Mary's  College,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  con- 
ferred on  the  Honorable  John  Bradxmas, 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa.  Formerly  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  science  at  St. 
Mary's,  Representative  Brademas  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  scholar,  acad- 
emician, and  public  servant. 

After  graduating  magna  cum  laude 
from  Harvard  University  in  1949,  he  was 
appointed  Rhodes  $cholar  to  Oxford 
University  where  he  earned  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1954.  He  later 
served  as  an  assistant  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant public  ofBclals,  including  the 
Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 
First  elected  to  Congress  in  November 
1958,  he  has  been  reelected  to  each  suc- 


ceeding Congress  where,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  he  has  become  noted  as  a  leader 
in  helping  to  formulate  and  enact  major 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  people  of  Indiana  take  great  pride 
in  the  outstanding  contributions  which 
John  Brademas  has  made  to  the  Nation, 
both  as  an  educator  and  as  a  legislator! 
As  a  longtime  admirer  and  friend  of  this 
able  man,  I  can  testify  that  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  by  St.  Mary's  is  truly 
deserved.  In  order  that  his  colleagues 
may  have  the  opportimlty  to  see  the  full 
citation  read  at  the  time  his  honorary 
degree  was  conferred,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  tribute  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Brademas 

Had  the  historian  Macaulay  lived  In  this 
century,  he  might  well  have  been  citing  John 
Brademas  when  he  wrote:  "he  was  a  man 
of  the  world  among  men  of  letters,  a  man  of 
letters  among  men  of  the  world."  For  Indeed, 
this  versatile  young  congressman  from  In- 
diana is  at  home  in  many  worlds,  and  excels 
In  many  roles.  Teacher,  scholar,  public  ser- 
vant, humanitarian — his  interests  and  ac- 
complishments range  from  classroom  to  Con- 
gress, from  local  problems  to  lnternation.-il 
affairs.  In  1963,  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  named  him  one  of  America's  ten 
outstanding  young  men.  In  1967,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  accorded  him  the  highest 
honor  it  bestows  upon  a  layman,  the  Order 
of  St.  Andrew. 

A  native  of  South  Bend,  John  Brademas 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Central  High 
School.  He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
political  science,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
Harvard  University  in  1949.  He  attended  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  and  later  gradu.ited 
from  Oxford  University,  England,  where  as 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  he  concentrated  his  re- 
search in  the  area  of  political  theory  and 
political  Institutions. 

The  year  1967  brought  the  young  scholar 
to  Saint  Mary's  College  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  In  1958,  he  was  elected 
United  States  Representative  to  Congress 
from  the  Third  District,  Indiana,  and  In 
November,  1966,  was  re-elected  to  serve  hts 
fifth  term. 

Although  John  Brademas  left  the  academic 
world,  he  did  not  desert  it.  On  the  contrary. 
once  this  dynamic,  articulate  teacher-turned - 
congressman  reached  Washington,  his  Inter- 
est in  education  soared  to  new  heights.  Be- 
coming a  member  of  the  important  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Congress- 
man Brademas  championed  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation on  all  levels.  He  was  House  sponsor  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  Program  designed  to  sup- 
ply needed  teachers  in  poverty  areas,  for  the 
Technical  Education  Program  of  1963,  and 
co-sponsor  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  In  1965, 
he  sponsored  the  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram aimed  at  raising  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  pro- 
viding graduate  fellowships  for  teachers:  In 
the  same  year,  he  co-sponsored  landmark 
legislation  with  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  which  strengthened  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  nation's  youth. 

Congressman  Brademas'  major  .tchleve- 
ments,  which  have  brought  him  national  rec- 
ognition from  educators  and  statesmen,  re- 
flect his  own  deep  concern  with  the  role  of 
the  citizen  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
nation  in  world  affairs.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Task  Force  on  International  Educa- 
tion and  a  participant  in  Anglo-American 
Parliamentary  Conferences  on  Africa  and 
Latin  America  he  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  a  new  interna- 
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tional  awareness  among  his  colleagues  on 
Capitol  HUl;  as  chief  sponsor  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1066,  he  has  fought 
to  implement  practical  and  long-range  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  International 
and  croes-cultural  studies  In  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

For  dedicated  leadership,  for  Imaginative, 
creative  legislation,  for  outstanding  service  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Saint  Mary's  College 
IB  proud  to  confer  upon  her  Congressman  and 
former  faculty  member,  John  Brademas,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AGREE- 
MENTS AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
TECTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  after  3 
years  of  negotiations,  the  Kennedy  round 
of  reductions  In  tariffs  on  Industrial  and 
agricultural  products  is  In  its  concluding 
stages. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  helped  to  write  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Act  of  1962,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  Kennedy  round  agreements. 

The  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  insisted,  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  written,  that 
agriculture  be  protected  in  these  nego- 
tiations and  that  the  producer  of  agri- 
cultural products  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  expand  his  export  market. 

While  the  Kennedy  round  did  not  go 
as  far  as  I  had  hoped  It  would  in  regard 
to  access  to  many  of  the  markets  in  the 
European  Economic  Community,  I  feel 
that  substantial  gains  were  made. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A.  Schnittker  spent  much  time  in  Geneva 
and  in  Washington  working  with  our 
negotiators.  He  recently  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  5  issue  of 
Foreign  Agriculture,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Kennkdt  Round:  3  Yeahs  of  Txadk  Nx- 

COTUTIONS U.S.     ACRlCtTLTURX,      LtKC     U.S. 

INDUSTBT,  Has  BxKxnrxD  FaoM  thx  Sixth 
Round  or  Nxcotutions  Undxr  the  Oen- 

ERAL    AGBEEMKNT    ON    TAXIITS    AND    TXADS 

(By  John  A.  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture) 

U.S.  farmers  came  out  ahead  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  trade  negotiations.  Conces- 
sions won  at  Geneva  will  mean  larger  foreign 
markets  for  a  niunber  of  our  agricultural 
commodities.  In  my  opinion,  the  trade  talks 
have  brought  measurably  closer  the  date 
when  our  farm  product  exports — now  at  the 
«7  billion  level— will  hit  the  $10  billion  mark. 

The  3-year  grains  agreement  that  was  con- 
cluded win  raise  minimum  prices  of  wheat 
moving  in  world  trade — increases  that  will 
be  reflected  in  part  to  U.S.  producers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  agreement  calls  for  Industrial- 
ized importing  nations  to  provide  food  aid 
to  the  less-developed  countries,  which  should 
open  new  conunerclal  outlets  for  U.S.  grain. 
That's  not  all.  We  got  tariff  concessions  aver- 
aging about  25  percent  on  a  long  list  of  other 
farm  products.  The  overall  trade  "package" 
unquestionably  will  raise  the  volume  of  farm 
products  moving  in  world  trade — and,  of 
course,  the  general  level  of  U.S.  exports. 

We  didn't  get  aU  we  asked  for.  We  had 
hoped  for  deeper  tariff  cuts — for  more  dis- 
mantling of   nontarlff  barriers.   But   trade 


negotiation  must  be  a  process  of  give  and 
take.  If  each  side  were  to  hold  out  for  all 
its  initial  demands,  agreement  would  never 
be  reached.  As  it  turned  out,  we  got  part  of 
om-  demands;  our  trading  partners  got  some 
of  theirs.  The  final  bargain  concluded  at 
Geneva,  though  a  product  of  compromise, 
bears  out  the  old  saying  that  a  thing  need 
not  be  perfect  to  be  good. 

TWO  coMMoorrr  categories 

Negotiators  dealt  with  two  general  com- 
modity categories  at  Geneva.  There  were 
three  "group  commodities":  Grains,  meat, 
and  dairy  products.  All  others  were  "tariff- 
cut  items,"  including  such  products  as  to- 
bacco, tallow,  soybeans,  grapefruit,  canned 
fruit  cocktail,  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, both  fresh  and  canned.  The  effort  with 
these  items  was  to  reduce  tariffs  or  to  re- 
duce or  remove  any  nontarlff  barriers  that 
hindered  trade. 

Much  of  the  U.S.  negotiating  was  focused 
on  grains,  particularly  on  the  problem  raised 
by  the  European  Ekjonomlc  Community's 
variable  Import  levy  system — a  system  we 
consider  a  nontarlff  barrier. 

The  United  States  had  three  key  objectives 
in  the  grains  negotiations  at  the  start  of  the 
Kennedy  Round : 

1.  Guaranteed  access  for  American  grain 
to  the  Important  markets  of  the  world. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  level  of  world  trad- 
ing prices  presently  governed  by  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  (IWA). 

3.  EstabUshment  of  the  principle — and 
the  fact — of  multilateral  sharing  of  the 
world's  food  aid  burden. 

ACCESS     GUARANTEE     FOR     GRAIN 

In  seeking  an  access  guarantee,  we  were 
looking  for  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
regular  level  of  grain  imports  by  the  EEC, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  would  be 
continued — an  arrangement  that  would  also 
allow  us  to  share  in  future  growth  of  grain 
imports  by  these  countries.  The  stakes  were 
large.  For  the  EEC  they  Involved  total  grain 
Imports— wheat  and  coarse  grains  com- 
bined— of  17  million  or  18  million  metric 
tons:  for  the  United  Kingdom,  9  million  tons 
or  so;  and  for  Japan  over  8  million  tons. 

Grain  access  negotiations  in  the  last  2  or 
3  months  of  the  Kennedy  Round  were  fo- 
cused on  the  question  of  a  "self-sufficiency 
ratio."  This  was  an  idea  advanced  by  the 
EEC,  which  offered  to  limit  its  self-suffi- 
ciency In  grain  to  a  certain  percentage.  In 
this  connection  the  EEC  in  recent  years  has 
been  producing  grain  equivalent  to  85  per- 
cent of  Its  commercial  requirements. 

In  view  of  the  existing  situation,  the 
United  States  suggested  a  maximum  target 
of  86  percent  for  EEC  farmers.  The  Commu- 
nity's best  counteroffer  was  90  percent  of  its 
own  farmers.  The  EEC  wouldn't  budge  from 
its  posHlon;  neither  would  the  United 
States. 

We  had  two  reasons  for  Insisting  on  the 
86-percent  figure — which,  of  course,  would 
have  meant  14  percent  for  exporters. 

First,  and  foremost,  that's  about  the  share 
exporters  have  now.  We  wanted  at  least  as 
much  from  the  EEC  as  we  already  have. 

Second,  we  didn't  want  to  give  our  approval 
to  an  EEC  self-sulBclency  ratio  as  high  as 
90  percent.  That  would  give  EEC  grain  pro- 
ducers too  high  a  target  to  shoot  at.  In  other 
words,  formalization  of  a  high  self-sufficiency 
ratio  could  well  encourage  efforts  by  the  EEC 
to  push  grain  production  to  the  "permitted" 
level.  That  would  be  vmdesirable  in  our  view, 
because  the  more  of  its  own  grain  the  EEC 
produces,  the  less  It  needs  to  Import  from 
us  and  other  grain  exporting  nations. 

We  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  another  point. 
We  wanted  a  continuing  access  agreement. 
The  EEC  was  not  prepared  to  consider  a 
continuing  obligation  even  at  the  90-percent 
level. 

The  stalemate  persisted.  Finally,  at  a  place 
in  the  first  weekend  marathon  negotiating 


session  (two  were  held  In  an  effort  to  break 
the  deadlock)  the  United  States  decided  to 
withdraw  Its  demands  for  guaranteed  access. 
This  Issue,  on  which  there  was  no  hope 
for  agreement,  was  stalling  progress  In  other 
sectors.  Also,  we  were  mlndftil  that  we  re- 
tained certain  rights  under  "standstill  agree- 
ments" entered  Into  during  the  1960-61  roimd 
of  trade  talks — the  Fifth  or  DlUon  Round. 
The  standstill  agreement  on  grains  seeks  to 
maintain  the  level  of  imports  and  authorizes 
negotiations  with  the  EEC  on  the  basis  of 
rights  the  United  States  held  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1, 1960.  Furthermore,  we  felt  that  through 
the  food  aid  provisions  of  the  new  agreement, 
our  access  to  doUar  markets  could  be  im- 
proved to  some  extent.  So  we  decided,  In 
dropping  the  fight  for  guaranteed  access  to 
the  EEC,  to  take  our  chances — Just  as  we 
have  been  doing  in  recent  years. 

WORLD    GRAIN    PRICES 

Pricing  provisions  of  the  new  accord  estab- 
lish a  world  price  floor  at  $1.73  a  bushel  for 
U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat,  ordinary 
protein,  f  o.b.  U.S.  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. For  U.S.  wheats,  the  new  minimum  prices 
are  generally  about  23  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  the  mlnlmima  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  which  will  run  through 
July  31,  1967.  Minimum  prices  for  other 
major  wheats  are  set  according  to  differences 
In  quality  and  location. 

Maximum  prices  for  world  wheat  trade 
have  been  set  40  cents  above  the  minimum 
for  each  wheat.  This  provides  a  40-cent  range 
in  which  prices  may  fluctuate  In  line  with 
supply  and  demand  forces.  If  prices  reach 
maximum  levels,  exporters  will  provide  agreed 
quantities  to  Importers  at  not  more  than  the 
agreed  maximum  prices. 

Exporters  had  hoped  to  reach  a  slightly 
higher  level  of  gtxaranteed  minimum  prices. 
Firm  Importer  positions,  however,  made  it 
impossible  to  reach  a  higher  minimum  price 
increase  In  terms  of  VS.  wheat  than  was 
achieved.  And  this  may  have  been  for  the 
best.  A  higher  price  poses  the  risk  of  pro- 
duction expansion  in  other  grain  exporting 
countries. 

A  feature  of  great  importance  to  U.S. 
farmers  and  the  grain  export  trade  gener- 
ally provides  for  adjusting  the  relationships 
among  minimum  prices  in  the  event  that 
at  any  time  the  agreed  schedule  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  actual  competitive  conditions. 
Sales  below  minimum  prices  set  forth  In  the 
agreement  could  occur  should  consultations 
among  members  fail  to  maintain  competitive 
prices  at  or  above  minimum  levels. 

What  wlU  be  the  effects  of  the  higher 
minlmums? 

World  trading  prices  will  be  affected,  cer- 
tainly. Historically,  a  fioor  under  wheat  prices 
has  put  a  discipline  on  exporters  causing 
them  to  keep  their  prices  well  above  the 
minimum.  The  Increased  minimum  set  at 
Geneva  assures  a  rather  substantial  rise  In 
world  prices  over  the  next  3  years,  as  com- 
pared to  the  last  3  years.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarUy  mean  that  world  trading  prices  for 
wheat  wUl  rise  the  minute  the  new  agree- 
ment becomes  effective.  Present  world  prices, 
in  terms  of  the  reference  wheat  at  the  Gulf, 
are  near  the  highest  level  of  recent  years, 
$1.83  a  bushel,  which  is  atMut  10  cents  above 
the  new  floor  and  about  13  cents  above  the 
average  of  the  past  3  years.  We  are  In  a 
strong  price  situation  now  and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  to  see  that  strength  continued 
and  added  to  as  a  result  of  the  new  mini- 
mum. World  trading  prices  over  the  next  3 
years  could  be  10  to  25  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  in  the  past  3  years. 

For  U.S.  farmers,  the  new  minimum  means 
additional  price  insurance.  The  current  $1.50 
minimum  tmder  the  IWA  relates  to  about 
$1.15  a  bushel  at  the  farm — 10  cents  below 
the  present  loan  ra.te  of  $1J36.  The  new  mini- 
mum of  $1.73 — 23  cents  a  bushel  above  the 
IWA  minimum — ^relates  to  $1.38  at  the  farm. 
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or  13  cento  above  the  loan  rate.  Therefore, 
the  new  minimum  will  provide  a  substantial 
additional  guarantee  against  low  farm  prices 
of  wheat.  (Prices  received  by  U.S.  farmers  for 
wheat  in  mid-May  1967  averaged  $1.58  a 
bushel  nationwide,  as  compared  with  $1.44 
on  the  same  date  In  1966.) 

SHARING  FOOD  AID 

Under  the  aid  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
the  developed  countries  of  the  world  will 
Join  In  providing  4.5  million  metric  tons 
of  grain  each  year  to  the  less-developed 
countries.  Of  thU  total,  the  Umted  States  wUl 
provide  almost  1.9  million  tons,  or  42  per- 
cent. About  the  same  amount  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Importing  countries,  including 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  a 
bloc,  which  alone  will  contribute  a  little  over 
1.0  million  tons.  The  food  aid  provision  rep- 
resents great  progress  toward  a  key  U.S.  ob- 
jective— multilateral  sharing  of  the  food  aid 
burden. 

The  importing  countries  providing  food 
aid  Include — in  addition  to  the  six  making 
up  the  EEC— the  United  Kingdom,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Ftnland, 
and  Japan.  Many  of  these  countries  have 
been  part  of  the  India  Aid  Consortium,  on 
an  emergency  basis,  but  this  represents  the 
first  time  a  broad  multilateral  attack  has 
been  made  on  hunger,  apart  from  any  ob- 
vious and  existing  emergency.  Furthermore, 
the  1.9  million  tons  that  importers  will  pro- 
vide should  mean  expanded  commercial  mar- 
kets around  the  world  for  efficient  exporters. 
Por  example,  If  the  EEC  needs  to  Import  17 
million  tons  of  grain,  which  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years,  and  then  puts  1  million 
tons  Into  food  aid,  that  year  the  EEC  would 
need  to  import  18  million  tons.  In  a  sense 
then,  the  food  aid  program  gives  us  some 
access  Improvement. 

Contributions  to  the  food  aid  program  are 
expected  to  be  wheat,  in  the  main,  but  coarse 
grains  may  be  included  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  donor  and  recipient  countries.  This. 
Incidentally,  Is  the  only  way  coarse  graliui 
figure  In  the  new  grains  arrangement.  No 
minimum  prices  have  been  established  for 
them. 

Whether  the  agreement  will  mean  any  sub- 
stantial gain  In  export  voliime  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  any  event,  the  value  of  U.S.  grain 
exports  should  rise  because  of  the  higher 
price.  Also,  through  operation  of  the  food 
aid  program,  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
exports  should  be  commercial  sales,  and  a  re- 
duced proportion  concessional  transactions. 

CXXZAL8   AGXZEMXNT 

Other  details  must  be  worked  out. 

For  example,  the  grains  arrangement, 
which  win  go  under  some  such  name  as 
"International  Cereals  Agreement,"  will  re- 
place the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
when  the  substantive  features  of  the  latter 
expire  this  coming  July  31.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  party  to  the  IWA,  but,  not  being 
a  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  TarUTs  and  Trade,  did  not  take  part 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  and  did  not  have  a 
voice  m  negotiation  of  the  Cereals  Agree- 
ment. On  May  16,  the  Director  General  of 
the  GATT  announced  that  a  meeting  of 
OATT  coimtry  officials  would  be  called  at  an 
early  date  to  discuss  the  matter  of  bow 
other  countries  could  be  brought  under  the 
new  agreement.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  definite 
effort  win  be  made  to  broaden  the  member- 
ship of  the  agreement  apart  from  countries 
participation  in  the  negotiation. 

The  writing  of  the  final  grain  document 
remains  to  be  done.  Then  It  must  go  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  Its  ratification.  The  IWA 
has  been  a  treaty;  the  new  International 
Cereals  Agreement  will  also  be  considered  as 
a  treaty. 

MEATS  AND  DAIRT  PRODUCTS 

Progress  In  liberalizing  trade  in  meats  and 
dairy  products,  the  other  "group"  commodi- 
ties, was  much  more  limited  than  for  grains. 


When  details  of  the  negotiations  become 
available — which  they  aren't  now— they  will 
reveal  some  Instances  of  tariff  reduction  in 
some  meat  products  among  various  coun- 
tries. There  will  be  some  Improved  access  to 
markets  such  as  the  EEC  and  some  of  the 
Asian  markets,  but  no  general  liberalization 
of  world  meat  trade. 

Similarly,  there  will  be  some  modest  lib- 
eralization of  trade  in  dairy  products.  But 
no  really  substantial  changes  were  recorded 
In  the  complex  system  of  price  supports, 
export  subsidies,  quotas,  et  cetera,  which 
continue  to  hamper  dairy  product  trade. 

TARIFF  Ctrr  ITEMS 

Hundreds  of  products  are  involved  In  this 
category.  Although  results  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed In  detail  at  thte  time,  the  broad  out- 
lines are  clear. 

According  to  Ambassador  William  M.  Roth, 
who  headed  the  U.S.  negotiating  team,  we 
got  a  reduction  of  approximately  25  percent 
in  tariffs  on  the  tariff-cut  Items.  Though  not 
as  good  as  for  Industry,  where  the  reductions 
averaged  33  to  35  percent,  the  result  was  stlU 
quite  significant. 

Our  chief  negotiations  on  these  Items 
were  with  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
EEC,  and  Japan.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  have  achieved  a  very  respectable  ex- 
change of  tariff  reductions,  a  negotiation 
with  which  both  countries  have  reason  to  be 
pleased.  We  have  a  lot  of  two-way  border 
trade  with  Canada  In  fruits,  vegetables,  mill 
feeds,  brewery  products,  and  other  com- 
modities. This  volume  should  expand  In  the 
years  ahead.  We  Import  very  few  agricultural 
products  from  Japan  but  we  export  a  heavy 
volume  of  grains,  oilseeds,  vegetable  oil.  and 
other  goods.  Therefore,  In  contrast  with  the 
two-way  U.S.-Canadlan  agricultural  trade, 
any  agricultural  bargain  with  Japan  must 
be  an  Integral  part  of  an  overall  Industry- 
agricultural  negotiation.  Prom  the  EEC  we 
Import  some  8200  mlUlDn  worth  of  products, 
such  as  wines,  spirits,  cordials,  specialty 
canned  foods.  We  export  about  $400  million 
worth  of  the  same  general  type  of  goods, 
such  as  variety  meats,  vegetable  oil.  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit,  both  canned  and  fresh.  After 
a  very  difficult  and  protracted  negotiation 
with  the  EEC,  and  one  that  seemed  at  times 
doomed  to  failure,  we  concluded  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  respectable  exchange  of 
tariff  concessions.  Our  biggest  trade  In  tariff- 
cut  Items  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
tobacco,  and  full  details  were  unavailable 
as  this  publication  went  to  press. 

DUTT-FSEE  PRODUCTS  TO   THE  EEC 

Several  major  U.S.  farm  products  already 
had  duty-free  access  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — and  to  some  other  coun- 
tries— by  virtue  of  previous  negotiations.  On 
the  list  are  raw  cotton;  vegetable  oilseeds, 
notably  soybeans;  oilcake  and  meal;  hides 
and  skins.  These  and  certain  other  duty-free 
products,  which  accounted  for  one-third  of 
our  1966  exports  of  $1,561  million  to  the  EEC, 
were  not  subject  to  U.3.-EEC  negotiations  in 
the  Kennedy  Round.  Some  of  them,  however, 
figured  in  negotiations  with  non-EEC  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  several  weeks  before  com- 
plete results  of  the  Kennedy  negotiations  are 
officially  summarized.  It  may  be  late  June, 
because  the  full  bargain  involves  concessions 
on  Industrial  Items  as  well  as  farm  products. 

In  every  way,  this  was  a  Joint  agriculture- 
industry  negotiation — the  first  time  in  the 
20-year  history  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  that  agriculture  was  In- 
cluded, in  a  most  comprehensive  manner.  In 
trade  talks.  Our  negotiators  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  agriculture-Industry  link 
throughout.  In  keeping  with  that  policy,  con- 
cessions In  one  area  were  "held  hostage" 
until  concessions  were  gained  In  the  other 
area.  It  was  a  policy  that  benefited  both  In- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports,  favored  by  strong 
foreign  demand   and   intelligent,   persistent 


market  development  effort,  are  inevitably  on 
an  upward  trend.  In  other  words,  our  ex- 
ports would  stay  headed  upward  had  there 
been  no  Kennedy  Round.  But  the  rate  of 
Increase  unquestionably  would  be  much 
smaller  than  we  now  anticipate. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  terms  of  ex- 
ports? It  had  been  estimated  earlier  that  our 
farm  product  shipments  of  about  $7.0  billion 
this  year  would  hit  the  $80  billion  mark  by 
1970  and  the  $10.0  billion  level  by  1980.  These 
goals  are  attainable  under  any  circumstances 
But  Kennedy  Round  results  are  bound  to 
hasten  their  attainment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mi'.  President,  the 
President's  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations.  Ambassador  William 
M.  Roth,  recently  submitted  to  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis entitled  "Backgroimd  Paper  on 
World  Grains  Arrangement."  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  background 
paper  is  of  great  interest  and  great  value 
to  the  wheat  producers  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Background  Paper  on  World  Grains 
Arrangement 

Negotiators  representing  17  nations '  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  on  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  a  new  World  Grains  Arrangement. 
The  new  arrangement,  which  will  supersede 
the  18-year-old  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, (IWA)  contains  new  pricing  arrange- 
ments for  world  wheat  trade,  and  incorpo- 
rates a  multi-lateral  food-aid  program  with 
beginning  subscriptions  totalling  4.5  million 
tons. 

Wheat  trade  among  the  signing  countries 
Is  annually  about  13  million  tons,  worth  $900 
million.  Pricing  provisions  of  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  govern  all  wheat  trade  by 
member  countries.  Exports  by  member  coun- 
tries to  all  destinations  are  about  58  mil- 
lion tons,  worth  about  $4.0  billion.  This  ac- 
counts for  90  to  95  percent  of  world  wheat 
trade. 

Under  new  arrangement,  member  coun- 
tries will  Import  the  maximum  possi- 
ble share  of  their  requirements  from  other 
members.  Both  exports  to  and  Imports  from 
non-member  countries  by  members  will  be 
at  prices  consistent  with  the  agreed  price 
range. 

PRICE   NECOTIATIOMS 

The  negotiations  between  importing  and 
exporting  countries  regarding  the  general 
level  of  the  new  world  price  floor  tended  to 
focus  primarily  upon  U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Win- 
ter Ordinary  in  export  position  at  U.S.  Gulf 
ports.  Por  simplicity,  discussion  relative  to 
other  types  of  wheat,  including  those  from 
other  countries  of  origin,  all  took  place  in 
terms  of  equivalent  position;  in  other  words, 
all  wheats  had  been  theoretically  positioned 
at  f.o.b.  Gulf  position  before  bargaining  be- 
gan over  the  quality  premiums  and  discounts 
between  different  wheats  at  the  minimum 
and  maximum. 

Although  the  price  negotiations  culmi- 
nated with  agreement  on  a  minimum  price 
of  $1.73  for  U.S.  No  2  Hard  Winter  Ordinary, 
the  new  accord  contained  a  major  departure 
from  the  concept  of  a  single  guide  or  pilot- 
wheat  price  range  such  as  heretofore  used 
In  the  IWA.  The  new  world  floor  price  Is 
represented  by  a  series  of  minimum  prices 
for  major  trading  wheats.  Similarly,  for  each 
listed  wheat  there  is  a  separate  40-cent  mini- 
mum-maximum range  within  which  normal 


» United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, Finland,  U.K.,  Japan,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (Prance,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium  and   Luxembourg). 
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world  supply  and  demand  forces  will  remain 
free  to  operate.  The  significance  of  this  de- 
parture is  that — 

(1)  there  will  be  less  uncertainty  as  to 
the  levels  of  the  mlnlmums  and  the  maxi- 
mums which  applies  to  different  export 
loading  points  in  world  wheat  trade, 

(2)  the  minimum  and  maximum  for  any 
one  of  the  listed  wheats  will  have  no  more 
or  less  significance  than  that  of  any  other; 
the  floors  for  Manitoba  No.  3  at  Vancouver 
or  St.  Lawrence  position  or  AustraUan  P.A.Q. 
at  f.o.b.  Australian  ports  will  be  equally  Im- 
portant to  the  country  concerned  as  will  the 
$1.73  for  Hard  Winter  at  the  U.S.  Gulf. 

For  simplicity  of  negotiation  and  presen- 
tation, the  recent  accord  contained  agree- 
ment upon  mlnlmums  and  maximums  for 
certain  wheats  In  terms  of  f.o.b.  Gulf  posi- 
tion. For  example,  the  mlnlmums  for  Mani- 
toba No.  1,  Australian  P.A.Q.,  and  U.S.  Soft 
Red  Winter  were  agreed  at  $1.95>/2.  $1-68, 
and  $1.60,  respectively,  at  Gulf  basis,  with 
No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  at  $1.73.  In  practice, 
however,  the  operative  mlnlmums  for  the 
non-Gulf  positioned  wheats  will  first  be 
adjusted  for  location  according  to  an  agreed 
formula.  Presently,  based  on  the  level  of  pre- 
vailing freight  rates,  the  actual  mlnlmums 
for  the  above-mentioned  wheats  would  be 
approximately  as  follows : 
US.  Soft  Red  Winter,  f.o.b.  Balti- 
more       $1.61 

Canadian  No.  1  Manitoba,  f.o.b.  St. 

Lawrence       l-97'/4 

Canadian  No.  1  Manitoba,  in-store, 

Fort  William  Port  Arthvu- 1.81 

Australian  FAQ,  f.o.b.  East  Austra- 
lian       ports 1.61 

One  feature  of  the  arrangement  of  great 
Importance  to  U.S.  farmers  and  grain  traders 
provides  for  adjusting  the  relationships 
among  minimum  prices  In  the  event  that 
at  any  time  the  agreed  schedule  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  actual  competitive  conditions. 
Sales  below  minimum  prices  In  the  agree- 
ment schedule  could  occur  in  the  event  con- 
sultations among  members  do  not  main- 
tain competitive  prices  at  or  above  minimum 
levels. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  compare  exactly  the 
new  minimum  and  the  present  IWA  prices 
because  of  the  change  from  Canadian  Mani- 
toba No.  1  as  the  only  pilot  wheat.  In  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  an  equivalent  of  that 
price  expressed  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  No.  2 
Hard  Winter  Ordinary  at  Gulf  ports,  an  esti- 
mate of  around  $1.50  per  bushel  Is  derived. 
On  this  basis  an  increase  In  the  fioor  price 
of  about  23  cents  is  indicated.  The  cur- 
rent net  f.o.b  price  for  Hard  Winter  Ordinary 
at  the  Gulf  is  about  10  to  13  cents  above 
the  new  minimum. 

The  complete  schedule  of  minimum  prices, 
adjusted  for  simplicity  to  represent  a  situa- 
tion where  all  wheat  Is  shipped  from  U.S. 
Gulf  ports,  is  as  follows: 

(U.S.  dollars  per  bushel] 
Canada: 

Manitoba   1    _  1.9514 

Manitoba  3  1.90 

United  States: 
Dark  Northern  Spring  No.  1,  14  per- 
cent protein   1.83 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  (ordinary).   1.73 

Western  White  No.  1 1.68 

Soft  Red  Winter  No.  1 1.60 

Argentina:    Plate 1.73 

Australia:  FAQ 1.  68 

EEC:  Standard 1.50 

Sweden   1.  50 

Minimum  prices  for  any  wheat  at  Pacific 
Northwest  ports  will  be  6  cents  below  those 
listed  for  the  Gulf. 

Based  on  current  approximate  freight 
rates,  the  following  factors  may  be  used  to 
adjust  the  minimum  or  maximum  prices  for 
any  wheat  Ip  the  schedule  to  those  ports 
from  which  various  wheats  are  actually  ex- 
ported: 


Centa 

above  or  below 

gulf 

Canada,  f.o.b.  St.  Lawrence -1-1.  5 

Canada,   In-store,   Fort  WiUlam/Port 

Arthur —14,6 

West  Australian  porta,  f.o.b —2.  6 

East  AuBtralian  ports,  f.o.b -1-6.6 

Argentine  ports,  f.o.b.> —12.0 

French  ports,  f.o.b.' +16.0 

Swedish   ports,  f.o.b.' +8.0 

>  Baals  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

FOOD    Am 

Agreement  on  the  food-aid  package  repre- 
sents further  progress  toward  one  of  the 
United  States'  key  objectives  in  foreign  aid — 
multilateral  sharing  of  the  food-aid  burden. 
President  Johnson  reaffirmed  this  objective 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  emergency 
food  program  for  India  earlier  this  year. 

The  list  of  contributions  making  up  the 
new  4.5  miUlon-ton  Food-Aid  progrsun  is  as 
follows: 


Percent 

Metric  tons 
(tliousands) 

United  States 

42.0 
U.O 

5.0 

.5 

23.0 

5.0 

1^2 
i.O 

1.890 

Canada ..'..,,. 

Australia ^..f..,. 

Argentina ,.,. , 

EEC ;..-.. 

United  Kingdom 

495 

225 

23 

1.035 

225 

Switzerland 

Sweden 
Denmark 

Norway 

Finland  .. 
Japan  _ 

32 
54 
27 
14 
14 
225 

Total       

94.6  ' 

It  is  expected  that  other  nations  who  take 
part  In  the  final  negotiating  conference  and 
sign  the  agreement  will  provide  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  package  not  yet  pledged. 

The  contributions  are  expected  to  be  pri- 
marily wheat,  although  coarse  grains  may 
l>e  included  to  the  extent  agreed  by  donor 
and  recipient  countries. 

Memorandum  on  Inquikies  Concerning 
Kennedy  Round  Concessions 

Por  government  agencies  and  members  of 
Congress  who  wish  to  reply  to  requests  for 
specific  information  about  items  that  may 
be  subject  to  concessions  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  trade  negotiations,  response  along 
the  following  lines  is  suggested : 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
that  this  type  of  information  cannot  be  fur- 
nished at  this  time.  These  negotiations  will 
not  be  formally  concluded  until  June  30, 
1967.  Participants  have  agreed  that  the  rule 
of  confidentiality  of  offers  should  prevail 
until  the  agreement  ending  the  round  Is 
signed.  Although  most  major  substantive 
Issues  are  resolved  and  a  successful  con- 
clusion assured  by  the  accords  reached  on 
May  15,  numerotis  details  remain  under  ac- 
tive negotiation.  While  specifics  are  being 
settled,  preparation  of  the  final  documenta- 
tion goes  forward.  This  material  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  President  before  he  approves 
signature  of  the  final  agreement. 

Specifics  of  concessions  made  and  received 
bv  the  United  States  will  become  known  on 
June  30.  The  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive will  then  be  able  to  handle  Inquiries 
and  win  have  available  for  public  inspection 
copies  of  tariff  schedules  showing  the  new 
rates  agreed  to  by  the  major  participants. 
Texts  of  ancillary  agreements  will  also  be- 
come public  at  that  time.  Analytical  material 
on  the  agreement  as  well  as  annotated 
schedules  will  be  made  available  as  rapidly 
thereafter  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representative  will  announce 
how  and  where  detailed  information  on  the 


final  Kennedy  Round  agreement  will  become 
available. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  first  of  the  five  an- 
nual stages  of  tariff  reduction  will  take 
place  on  before  January  1,  1968  so  the  rate 
changes  will  be  known  at  least  six  months 
before  Implementation  begins. 


LONG-DISTANCE  RUNNERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  open  warfare  in  the  Par  East 
and  the  Near  East  commands  the  head- 
lines, we  must  still  look  beyond  the  ugly 
and  tragic  realities  of  today  and  set 
plans  and  policies  which  may  help  to 
alleviate  conditions  which  could  lead  to 
other  outbreaks  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  future. 

It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
I  read  with  great  interest  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  True  Davis  in  New  York  City. 
The  title  of  the  address  was  "Trade  Pol- 
icy and  Problems,"  and  the  audience 
was  the  22d  annual  foreign  freight  for- 
warders and  customs  house  brokers 
night  banquet  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  outlined  the  role  that  trade 
can  play  in  world  affairs.  He  sees  free- 
flowing  foreign  trade  as  a  way  for  human 
beings  to  achieve  "a  better  standard  of 
living,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  scientific  and  technological 
advance  and  for  friendship  based  upon 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  culture 
and  mutual  tolerance  for  each  other's 
problems." 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  his 
discussion  of  the  aims  of  plans  to  create 
a  Latin  American  Common  Market.  As 
he  correctly  pointed  out,  10  years  ago 
the  European  Common  Market  was  a 
dream.  Now  it  is  a  reality,  serving  not 
only  as  a  base  for  economic  develop- 
ment, but  also  as  a  vehicle  for  creating 
better  understanding  among  the  people 
of  the  member  nations. 

Certainly  no  one  can  argue  against 
creating  the  same  sort  of  vehicle  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  International 
communication  in  Latin  America. 

In  stressing  that  much  of  the  impetus 
for  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
must  come  from  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  he  quoted  President  Johnson's 
words  which  pointed  out  that  the  task 
ahead  was  "not  a  job  for  sprinters,  but 
long-distance  runners." 

The  United  States,  relatively  new  on 
the  scene  as  a  world  power,  has  not 
been  known  for  having  the  patience  of  a 
winning  long-distance  runner.  Our  Na- 
tion has  developed  rapidly  when  com- 
pared with  other  nations,  and  we.  the 
people  who  enjoy  and  sometimes  com- 
plain about  the  results  of  that  develop- 
ment, are  too  often  impatient  when 
other  countries  do  not  adopt  the  ways  of 
success  of  our  land. 

But  I  think — I  hope — we  are  learning. 
As  in  the  world  of  track,  sprinters  de- 
velop earlier  than  long-distance  runners. 
Let  us  now  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
running  the  entire  race  in  our  efforts  to 
help  our  fellow  man,  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans, to  achieve  a  better  standard  of 
living,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  scientific  and  technological 
advance,  and  a  friendship  based  upon 
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mutual  respect  for  each  other's  culture 
and  mutual  tolerance  for  each  other's 
problems. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  True  Davis  on  "Trade  Policy 
and  Problems,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trass  Pouct  and  Pkobuucs 

There  Is  an  old  Dutch  saying  that  trade 
should  be  free — even  In  hell.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  trade  will  ever  be  free  there  until  we 
make  the  movement  of  goods,  services,  cap- 
ital, manpower,  and  technology  more  free 
here  on  earth. 

This  Is  precisely  what  people  In  countries 
the  world  over  have  been  patiently  trying 
to  accomplish,  especially  during  the  past 
few  years.  Trade  barriers  have  gradually 
fallen.  More  will  fall  In  the  futiire  as  we 
continue  trade  negotiations  with  countries, 
bilaterally  and  multl-laterally,  in  private 
sessions  and  In  public  conferences.  The 
course  we  have  been  pursuing — and  wlU  con- 
tinue to  pursue  regardless  of  temporary  road 
blocks — did  not  arise  prlmarly  from  the  de- 
sire of  businessmen  seeking  profit.  Rather,  it 
originated  from  the  desire  of  human  beings 
seeking  a  better  standard  of  living,  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advance,  and  for 
friendship  based  upon  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  culture  and  mutual  tolerance 
for  each  other's  problems. 

Most  of  you  here  tonight  are  concerned 
with  Imports  and  exports,  with  custom  du- 
ties, regulations  and  requirements,  and  with 
the  whole  intricate  process  of  expediting 
goods  In  and  with  the  whole  Intricate  process 
of  expediting  goods  In  and  out  of  our  coun- 
try so  that  the  mlnlmiim  time  elapses  be- 
tween their  shipment  and  their  ultimate  use 
in  all  comers  of  the  world.  We  In  the  Treas- 
ury are  concerned  both  with  the  details  of 
your  operations  and  with  the  large  portfolio 
of  complicated  laws  regulating  the  world  flow 
of  commerce,  the  diverse  streams  of  which  are 
the  economic  and  cultural  lifelines  of  every 
country  and  every  people.  The  removal  of 
erection  of  trade  barriers,  the  simplifying  or 
complicating  of  customs  procedures,  and  the 
speed  or  delay  at  which  we  arrive  at  solutions 
to  conflicting  problems  or  diverse  interpreta- 
tions, all  these  affect  your  dally  operations. 
They  also  affect  relations  between  buyer  and 
seller  In'  different  countries.  They  may  Im- 
prove or  destroy  existing  attitudes  toward 
our  country  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  They 
may  also  nurture  or  weaken  your  confidence 
in  those  of  us  In  government  who  are  con- 
cerned with  building  bridges  of  communica- 
tion between  peoples  and  countries  over 
wlilch  may  pass  a  free  flow  of  goods  to  en- 
rich the  human  body  and  a  free  flow  of  Ideas 
to  enrich  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  We  In 
government — Just  as  you  In  private  busi- 
ness— are  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping between  countries  unimpeded  rivers 
of  commerce:  for  where  these  rivers  flow, 
there  also  flows  better  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  and  a  more  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  ideologies  different  from  ours. 

Let  me  briefly  review  with  you  the  more 
important  things  we  have  done  In  the  trade 
and  tariff  area. 

One  of  the  most  Important  economic  objec- 
tives of  this  Administration,  begun  under 
President  Kennedy  and  vigorously  continued 
by  President  Johnson,  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  so  that  all  nations 
could  reap  the  beneflt  of  freer  trade  and  all 
people  the  beneflt  of  man's  creative  produc- 
tivity. The  Trade  Extension  Act  of  1962,  you 
will  recall,  provided  the  means  throtigh 
which,  by  negotiations,  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral lowering  of  world  trade  barriers  to  ac- 
celerate the  free  flow  of  goods.  Since  the 


passage  of  this  Important  Act,  we  have 
worked  patiently  in  consort  with  other  blocs 
of  countries  and  bilatenally  with  Individually 
nations  to  slash  undesirable  tariffs.  And  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  are  not — nor  Is  any  other  nation — 
about  to  embark  on  a  program  to  build  im- 
penetrable tariff  walls  around  our  country. 
This  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  consequences 
for  us — or  any  other  nation  contemplating 
wrapping  the  blanket  of  protectionism 
around  its  borders.  Although  man  is  notori- 
ously adept  at  repeating  his  past  mistakes, 
he  Is  also  Ingenloias  at  overcoming  obstacles 
hindering  his  pursuit  of  laudable  objectives. 
We  know  now,  to  rephrase  the  poet's  lines, 
that  "tariff  walls  do  a  prison  make."  No  na- 
tion today  wants  to  become  its  own  prisoner. 

There  Is  more  to  trade,  as  you  know,  than 
chemicals,  textiles,  agriculture,  and  com- 
puters. President  Johnson  recognized  this 
several  years  ago  when  he  pledged  that  we 
would  embark  on  a  new  and  noble  adventure 
of  international  education,  one  object  of 
which  was  "to  increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  ideas,  works  of  art,  of  science  and  Imag- 
ination." We  have  already  taken  three  major 
steps  forward  toward  fulfilling  this  objective 
with  the  Florence  Aigeement,  the  Beirut 
Agreement,  and  the  arrangement  with  for- 
eign countries  to  exchange  works  of  na- 
tional art. 

You  will  recall  that  ten  years  ago  the 
European  Common  Market  was  a  dream.  It 
has  long  been  a  reality.  It  has  brought  Euro- 
pean countries  closer  together — in  cultural 
as  well  as  economic  pursuits.  That  it  became 
a  reality  so  quickly,  overcoming  traditional 
national  barriers,  age-old  prejudices,  and 
selfish  Interests,  Indicates  the  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  people  to  eliminate  barriers 
that  separate  them  aa  human  beings.  The 
United  States  vigorously  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  this  European  Common  Market.  Now, 
ten  years  later,  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
help  create  another  common  market — this 
time,  a  Common  Market  for  Latin  America. 


Last  month  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
accompany  President  Johnson  to  Punta  del 
Este  where  he  met  witih  other  Presidents  of 
the  Americas.  The  problem  they  faced, 
shadowed  by  an  air  of  urgency  and  a  feeling 
that  time  Is  running  out,  was  to  forge  a  plan 
of  united  action  that  would  accelerate  social 
reform  and  the  pace  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Toward  this  end,  they  forged  the 
"Declaration  of  the  Preeidents."  I  would  like 
to  summarize  this  for  you  briefly,  for  the 
degree  of  our  participation  is  significant. 

The  Presidents  agreed — 

1.  To  create  and  support  a  Latin  American 
Conunon  Market,  which  will  facilitate  the 
free  movement  of  goods  and  services; 

2.  To  expand  Latin  American  trade  to  other 
countries  of  the  world; 

3.  To  lay  the  physical  foundations  for 
Latin  American  eoonomlc  Integration 
through  mulU-natlonal  projects  that  will 
bind  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  in  great 
transportation,  power,  and  river  develop- 
ments of  both  people  and  goods  throughout 
the  continent; 

4.  To  modernize  living  conditions  of  rural 
populations  and  substsntlally  Increase  food 
production  so  as  to  teed  their  expanding 
population; 

6.  To  vigorously  promote  education  for  de- 
velopment, expand  programs  for  improving 
health  of  Latin  Americans,  and  harness 
science  and  technology  for  the  services  of 
all;  and 

fl.  To  eliminate  unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Creating  a  CommoQ  Market  for  Latin 
America  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  It  will  be- 
gin in  1970.  It  will  take  another  fifteen 
years  of  patient  negotiation  before  barriers 
are  removed  to  permit  the  unimpeded  flow 
of  goods,  capital,  manpower,  and  technology 


so  essential  for  the  economic  progress  of 
Latin  America.  Traditional  nationalistic  bar- 
riers In  the  Americas  will  have  to  give  way 
to  regional  hemispheric  goals.  Just  as  the 
European  Common  Market  helped  unite  peo- 
ple of  different  nationalities  and  ideologies, 
so,  too,  can  the  Latin  American  Conunon 
Market.  The  task  In  Latin  America  will  be 
more  difficult  than  In  Europe,  where  coun- 
tries share  a  common  heritage  and  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  Western  culture  for  al- 
most two  thousand  years.  In  Latin  America 
the  nationalities  are  many,  the  ethnic  cul- 
tures niunerous,  the  physical  problems — the 
geography  of  terrain — enormous,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  individual  countries  striking  lu 
their  size,  wealth,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Although  Latin  America  was  settled  by 
Europeans  about  the  same  time  as  North 
America.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  century 
that  colonies  became  free  sovereign  nations. 
Up  to  World  War  I  they  were  closely  oriented 
to  Europe,  culturally  and  economically,  it 
was  Europe  that  furnished  Latin  America 
with  industrial  products,  not  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Influence  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Latin  American  countries  were  not 
permitted  to  deal  directly  with  each  other. 
Such  a  policy  nurtured  nationalism,  pre- 
vented the  development  of  friendly  relations 
between  peoples  and  countries,  and  pre- 
cluded cooi>erative  resolution  of  mutual 
problems  or  development  of  common  inter- 
ests. Since  World  War  I,  Latin  America  has 
looked  to  the  United  States,  although  strong 
ties  with  Europe  still  exist.  Today,  as  a  result 
of  the  historic  Spanish  and  Portuguese  en- 
couragement of  nationalism.  Latin  American 
countries  are  much  more  closely  oriented  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  Europe  than 
toward  each  other. 

The  chasm  between  poor  and  rich  In  Latin 
America,  moreover,  is  greater  by  far  than  any 
chasm  in  Europe.  This  will  have  t  o  be 
closed — and  at  a  faster  pace  than  heretofore. 
The  Impetus  will  have  to  come  from  Latin 
Americans  themselves — from  government 
leaders  and  enlightened  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders.  Creating  this  Common  Market 
will  Indeed  be  difficult,  but  It  leill  be  done  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  has  to  be  done. 
There  Is  no  alternative. 

To  expand  Latin  American  trade  to  other 
countries,  including  our  own,  will  also  be  dif- 
ficult. For  the  entire  free  world  is  engaged 
In  competitive  foreign  trade  and  conunerce. 
Does  such  a  competition  allow  for  any  other 
philosophy  except  dog  eat  dog  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost?  It  certainly  does!  Hu- 
manltartanism — concern  for  other  people's 
welfare — has  been  and  is  now  the  guiding 
principle  already  enabling  men  of  good  will 
to  reduce  tariff  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
trade.  We  know  that  as  we  increase  our  trade 
to  Latin  America  and  as  the  Americas  in- 
crease trade  among  themselves  and  between 
us  and  other  highly  developed  countries, 
there  Inevitably  will  arise  problems  and  con- 
flicting opinions  In  the  complicated  area  of 
tariff  and  trade.  Concessions  will  have  to  be 
made  by  all  countries,  but  particularly  by 
the  wealthier  ones.  We  already  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  exploring  with  our  In- 
dustrialized countries  the  possibilities  of 
temporary  preferential  tariff  advantages  not 
only  for  Latin  America  but  also  for  other 
developing  countries  In  the  markets  of  in- 
dustrialized nations.  The  wealthier  countries 
of  the  world — more  than  ever  before — will 
have  to  work  in  unison  to  help  developing 
countries  Increase  their  trade  and  accelerate 
their  economic  growth  rate.  For  time  Indeed 
is  running  out.  Procrastination  Is  the  thief 
of  more  than  time  In  Latin  America.  It  can 
steal  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations.  Should 
these  flee  the  human  spirit,  the  mind  may 
turn  more  and  more  to  revolutionary 
thoughts  of  violence  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing desirable  ends. 

The    assistance    that    we    in   the   United 
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states  can  render  will  be  useful,  as  President 
Johnson  emphasized,  only  as  it  reinforces 
the  determination  of  X^atin  Americans  and 
builds  on  their  achievements.  I  was  partic- 
ularly Impressed  with  a  phrase  the  President 
used  at  Punta  del  Este  when  he  said  that 
"this  Is  not  a  Job  for  sprinters,  but  long  dis- 
tance runners." 

xn 

No  discussion  of  trade  or  tariff,  however 
brief,  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  our  Customs  Service.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  trade  can  quickly  halt  and  attitudes 
quickly  change  If  goods  are  not  expeditiously 
moved  from  their  origin  to  their  destination. 
The  role  of  the  Customs  Service  in  the 
nation's  economy  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
money  It  collects,  although  this  Is  Important, 
or  by  the  effectiveness  of  Its  law  enforcement, 
which  Is  most  Important,  but  rather  by  the 
quality  of  the  service  It  performs  In  com- 
pliance to  the  laws  It  must  Interpret  and 
to  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  people 
who  make  possible  the  Service's  existence. 
Using  this  criterion  as  a  measure  of  value, 
I  believe  that  our  Customs  Service,  which 
forms  an  Important  part  In  the  mosaic  of  our 
country's  economy,  Is  sensitively  responsive 
lo*  the  nuances  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
t.'afSc  In  trade  and  tourists.  It  Is  "honest, 
resourceful,  efficient,"  as  President  Johnson 
recently  emphasized. 

Our  Customs  Service  Is  presently  under- 
stafTed.  We  will  need  more  trained  personnel 
In  the  future  to  keep  pace  with  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  In  and  out  of  our 
ports.  Congress  recognizes  this  fact,  and  we 
anticipate  authorization  to  employ  and 
train  more  people  so  we  can  better  assist  you 
to  aid  and  service  both  manufacturer  and 
customer.  At  present,  we  have  less  than  9.000 
tuU-time  employees  in  360  field  offices  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  compares,  for  Instance, 
with  7,200  in  the  Customs  of  Canada,  with 
one-tenth  the  population,  with  32,500  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  does 
only  a  fraction  of  our  volume  of  foreign 
trade.  The  annual  operating  costs  for  our 
Customs  Service  Is  about  $100  nUlllon,  but  It 
collects  and  turns  over  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  28  times  this  amount — 
more  than  92.6  billion.  It  returns.  In  other 
words,  one  dollar  for  every  3'u  cents  invested, 
thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  profitable 
enterprises  of  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  I  have  carefully  ob- 
served the  Customs  Service  during  its  critical 
period  of  reorganization  and  modernization. 
As  most  of  you  know,  the  Service  has  been 
revitalized  and  modernized  in  many  areas,  to 
the  advantage  of  Importers  and  exporters,  the 
traveling  public,  and  of  customs  brokers. 
The  reorganization  Itself,  you  may  recall,  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  over  a  five-year 
period. 

Actually,  It  was  accomplished  in  one  year — 
with  a  minimum  dislocation  and  without  dis- 
missal or  Involuntary  transfer  of  Customs 
personnel.  Under  the  capable  direction  and 
leadership  of  Commissioner  Lester  D.  John- 
son. It  has  reduced  paperwork  and  elimin- 
ated obsolete  and  unnecessary  forms.  The 
processing  of  merchandise  entries  has  been 
substantially  accelerated,  which  has  resulted 
in  faster  delivery  of  Imported  cargo  and  less 
dockslde  and  airport  congestion,  with  sub- 
stantial savings  In  both  time  and  money  to 
businesses. 

In  our  Bureau  at  Baltimore,  automatic 
data  processing  has  been  Installed.  Eventually 
all  Customs  collections  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  automated.  Customs  entry, 
examination  and  liquidation  operations  have 
been  consolidated  and  put  Into  effect  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  ports  with  satisfactory 
results.  Yet  we  still  have  some  problems  in 
New  York  that  have  prevented  the  execution 
and  Implementation  of  the  Stover  report 
recommendations.  Through  tbo  exoeUent 
work  of  Mr.   Michael    Stramlello,   Regional 


Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  his  capable 
staff,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  satisfactorily 
resolve  these  problems.  As  you  know,  the 
regional  area  of  the  Port  of  New  York  does 
40  percent  of  Treasury's  total  customs  busi- 
ness. It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  heavy 
voliune  that  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems has  been  difficult. 

Through  the  recently  appointed  Advisory 
Committee  on  Customs  Administration,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  importing  community  and 
transportation  industry  meet  with  Customs 
employees  and  Treasury  officials  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  recommend  mutually 
satisfactory  solutions.  This  Committee  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  clearing  house  for 
ideas  pertinent  to  Customs  matters.  It  is 
my  desire  to  soon  appoint  local  advisory 
committees  dealing  with  problems  of  Cus- 
toms administration  at  Regional  and,  in 
some  cases,  at  District  levels.  We  realize  that 
our  primary  purpose  Is  to  serve  the  public 
well  by  facilitating  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes.  We  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate any  thoughts  or  suggestions  that 
you  or  your  colleagues  might  have,  now  or 
in  the  future,  that  would  assist  us  in  ful- 
filling this  responsibility. 

To  the  foreign  freight  forwarders  and  cus- 
tom house  brokers  who  are  being  honored 
here  this  evening.  I  should  like  to  say  this: 
You  are  directly  involved  with  our  Customs 
Service  and  with  the  whole  spectrum  of 
foreign  trade  and  tariff.  What  we  negotiate 
In  trade  conferences  or  agree  upon  in  bi- 
lateral discussions  virlth  other  countries  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  volume  of  your 
buslnees.  I'm  certain,  however,  that  your  In- 
terests transcend  this  Inunedlate  concern. 
This  Is  why  I  have  briefly  discussed  with  you 
some  of  our  trade  and  tariff  accomplish- 
ments and  problems.  The  bridges  we  build 
through  sensible,  selfless  avenues  of  com- 
merce, permitting  the  free  movement  of 
goods,  services,  capital  and  human  beings, 
can  have  an  enduring  effect  upon  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  world. 

Individual  citizens,  such  as  you  must  con- 
tinue to  participate  equally  as  fully  as  we 
in  government  to  achieve  desirable  trade  ob- 
jectives which  Include  the  elimination  of 
tariff  walls  and  barriers.  Neither  can  accom- 
plish much  alone  without  the  enlightened 
support  of  both.  Working  together,  comple- 
menting and  supplementing  each  other's 
efforts,  we  can  help  luiite  people.  In  doing 
this  we  will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  the  world  over,  help  distribute  more 
evenly  the  beneflt  of  man's  creativity,  and 
help  destroy  those  social  and  econwnlc  caiwea 
that  breed  and  nurture  the  seeds  of  violence, 
revolution,  and  war. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  thoughtful  essay  from 
Mr.  Vaughn  L.  Weber,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents m  Anacortes,  Wash.  Mr.  Weber, 
a  driver-training  Instructor  for  several 
years,  outlines  In  his  article  some  con- 
structive suggestions  for  Improving  pres- 
ent traffic  safety  programs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Weber's  essay  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  of  Interest  to  many  persons  concerned 
with  highway  safety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cast  Befo«e  the  Hobse? 
(By  Vaughn  L.  Weber) 

Is  our  present  highway  accident  and  death 
rate  being  accepted  as  Inevitable;  as  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  American  way  of  life? 
Are  we  meeting  the  problem  honestly  and  In- 


telligently? Or  are  we  more  Interested  in 
satisfying  the  critics  and  at  the  same  time 
stepping  on  as  few  toes  as  possible?  Are  we 
"putting  the  cart  before  the  horse"?  Some- 
times It  seems  tills  is  the  case,  when  we  ob- 
serve  the  majority  of  what  I  feel  are 
secondary  preventive  measures  being  taken  In 
an  attempt  to  curb  this  mou&tlng  highway 
"blood  bath." 

Why  do  I  feel  I  have  the  right  to  question 
the  present  course  of  traffic  safety?  After 
teaching  high  school  driving  education  for 
several  years,  both  In  the  classroom  and  be- 
hlnd-the-wheel,  I  should  be  more  conscious 
of  traffic  and  driving  problems  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  I  don't  like  to  see  these  students 
of  mine  go  out  on  the  highway  with  the  odds 
stacked  against  them  as  they  are.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  working  with  high  school 
teen-agers  as  a  coach,  teacher,  and  driving 
Instructor,  I  feel  I  imderstand  many  of  their 
problems.  Granted  they  do  have  and  are 
creating  ever-Increasing  problems  for  society. 
However,  who  originated  and  are  perpetuat- 
ing these  problems?  Society  and  the  envir- 
onment It  has  created  can  take  the  credit. 
These  problems  originated  because  of  ever- 
increasing,  half-hearted,  rationalized  guides 
to  accepted  behavior,  and  now  society  must 
pay  the  price.  The  problems  are  being  mul- 
tiplied because  we  are  attempting  to  correct 
them  in  the  same  manner  we  created  them; 
by  not  meeting  the  question  intelligently  and 
honestly. 

The  solution  to  such  problems  as  that  of 
the  delinquent  teen-age  and  adult  driver  will 
not  come  with  half-way  measures.  Let's  call 
a  "spade  a  spade."  Let  the  "chips  fly  where 
they  may"  and  step  on  a  few  toes  If  we 
must— and  we  must.  Safety  devices  such  as 
collapsible  steering  wheels,  seat  belts,  and 
padded  dashes  will  decrease  the  severity  of 
the  accidents.  They  wUl  not  bring  a  halt  to 
the  accidents.  We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  substantially  with  a  more  realistic 
approach.  We  do  not  have  to  accept  them  as 
Inevitable. 

If  our  courts  are  delinquent  In  adminis- 
tering realistic  punishments  to  traffic  of- 
fenders, both  teen  agers  and  adults;  if  we 
parenu  are  afraid  to  say  "no"  to  our  young- 
sters or  perhaps  too  Ured  to  say  "no";  If  our 
automobile  manufacturers  must  shoulder 
their  share  of  the  blame;  If  our  readiness 
to  drlver-tesUng  programs  and  our  practi- 
cally non-existent  automobile  Inspection 
programs  are  partially  to  blame,  let's  cor- 
rect them.  Let's  not  get  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Let's  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
If  all  the  safety  devices  In  existence  were 
built  Into  an  automobile  we  would  still  have 
the  "nut"  behind  the  wheel.  Let's  straighten 
him  out  first. 

If  40,000  to  50,000  lives  each  year  (traffic 
deaths  for  each  of  the  past  flve  years)  are 
worth  facing  reality  for,  then  let's  approach 
this  problem  realistically.  Let's  stop  "beating 
around  the  bush."  What  Is  a  realistic  way  to 
approach  this?  Let  me  present  a  few  Items  for 
thought;  Items  I  feel  have  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  problem. 

Has  the  automatic  transniUssion  contrib- 
uted to  the  "loading"  of  our  highways  with 
drivers  lacking  the  skills  essential  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  our  modem  high  speed 
automobiles  and  super  highways?  I  feel  that 
the  introduction  of  the  automatic  transmis- 
sion alone  has  contributed  to  more  highway 
deaths  than  any  other  single  factor. 

As  a  driving  Instructor,  it  Is  quite  evident 
to  me  that  driving  an  automatic  transmis- 
sion automobile  requires  far  less  physical 
skills,  coordination,  and  emotional  stablUty 
than  does  a  manual  shift  car.  Individuals 
who  would  have  an  extremely  difficult  time 
mastering  the  "out-dated"  manual  gear  shift 
"get  by"  with  the  automatic  transmission. 
We  are  demanding  fewer  skills  at  a  time 
when  we  should  l>e  demanding  more,  with 
our  high  speeds  and  crowded,  complicated 
highway  system.  What  will  be  the  reaction 
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of  this  Individual  who  just  "got  by"  when  a 
"tight"  emergency  tralSc  situation  suddenly 
confronts  him?  Does  this  person  have  the 
coordination  and  reactions  necessary  to 
avoid  this  "tight"  traffic  emergency?  What  of 
the  other  drivers  around  him  if  his  reaction 
is  slow  or  the  Incorrect  one?  The  answer  lies 
In  the  "statistics."  Yet  our  automobile  man- 
ufacturers tend  to  encourage  the  use  of 
automatic  transmission  automobiles  in  pub- 
lic school  driver  education  programs  because 
they  have  a  better  resale  value  when  loaded 
with  "extras,"  not  because  It  Is  better  for  a 
beginning  driver  to  learn  on  one.  Yes,  I  think 
It  fair  to  assume  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try must  share  the  blame. 

Are  our  courts  and  Judges  to  continue 
"slapping  the  hands"  of  teen-age  and  adult 
traffic  offenders  with  mild,  meaningless  pun- 
ishments? It  seems  so,  when  I  read  of  a  re- 
cent Judicial  ruling  on  a  15  year  old,  non- 
Ucensed  driver  who  took  an  owner's  auto- 
mobile without  permission.  The  boy  must 
wait  until  3  months  past  the  legal  age  of  16 
years  before  applying  for  his  driver's  license. 
Is  this  a  realistic  penalty  to  pay  tor  such  an 
Indiscretion?  Will  this  make  other  teen-agers 
think  twice  before  doing  the  same  thing? 
When  I  read  of  the  driver's  third  conviction 
In  18  months  for  drunken  driving  and  finally 
has  his  license  suspended  for  3  months;  at 
that  time  he  can  res\une  driving  and  likely 
compile  more  surests  for  the  same  offense — if 
he  lives  that  long.  Must  we  mention  the  fact 
that  he  may  cause  the  death  of  other  legal 
drivers  In  the  process?  All  the  safety  devices 
in  the  world  built  into  automobiles  will  not 
prevent  this  individual  from  having  his  quota 
of  accidents  as  long  as  our  courts  are  hesi- 
tant to  "put  teeth"  into  their  punishments. 
When  questioned  about  allowing  such  an  in- 
dividual with  his  record  of  drunken  driving 
convictions  to  continue  to  drive,  the  stock 
answer  seems  to  be,  "He  needs  the  car  in  his 
work  in  order  to  support  his  family."  What 
of  those  he  is  likely  to  kill?  What  of  his 
family  If  he  la  the  victim?  What  of  the  ex- 
cuse It  provides  others  to  do  the  same?  Yes, 
definitely,  our  Judicial  system  could  go  a  long 
way  towards  eliminating  highway  accidents. 

How  many  potential  accidents  and  deaths 
would  be  eliminated  with  a  compulsory  na- 
tionwide reexamination  of  the  driving  ability 
of  all  drivers  at  the  time  of  each  license 
renewal.  Such  a  program  would  be  costly  to 
administrate;  however,  when  more  citizens 
die  each  month  on  our  highways  than  we  are 
losing  in  Vietnam,  I  woiUd  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  program  would  be  realistic. 
When  we  are  spending  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,000  for  each  Viet  Cong  killed,  who 
could  question  the  cost  of  a  more  thorough 
driver  examination  program  at  home  de- 
signed to  save  American  Uves? 

"Honest  Joe's  used  cars — ^we  are  over- 
stocked— ^forced  to  clear  our  lots  for  new  ar- 
rivals— ^free  license  on  all  used  cars  sold  this 
month — guaranteed."  Guaranteed  for  what? 
To  make  it  around  the  corner  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  dealer?  Our  larger  cities  all  have 
their  "Honest  Joes."  Is  that  $150  "Jewel" 
guaranteed  not  to  have  a  faulty  steering 
mechanism  and  a  front  end  In  need  of  re- 
pair with  "non-existent"  wheel  alignment? 
Are  the  tires  fit  to  be  on  the  highway,  and 
will  the  brakes  stop  the  car  In  any  highway 
emergency?  Is  It  asking  too  much  to  have 
laws  vrith  teeth  in  them,  laws  that  require 
each  car  dealer  to  guarantee  the  car  he  sells 
to  be  safe  to  operate  under  any  and  all  high- 
way driving  conditions?  An  eating  estab- 
lishment Which  sells  food  under  unsanitary 
conditions  either  corrects  these  conditions  or 
it  is  forced  to  close  Its  doors  by  the  sanita- 
tion inspector.  Thousands  of  highway  acci- 
dents would  be  eliminated  if  our  unscrupu- 
lous Honest  Joes  were  forced  to  mend  their 
ways  by  inspections  regularly  conducted  by 
state  and  federal  agencies.  Yea,  It  would  cost 
money.  But  once  again  let  me  cite  the  figure 
of  $400,000  for  aach  Viet  Cong  we  have  killed. 


I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  each 
American  life  we  would  save  on  the  highway 
by  Instituting  a  rigid  Inspection  of  all  used 
cars  sold  would  not  under  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  approach  this  $400,000  figure. 

Are  we  being  kind  and  considerate  of  the 
"old  folks"  by  allowitig  them  to  drive  at  a 
time  when  their  eyesight,  reflexes,  and  gen- 
eral stabiUty  are  on  the  decline?  Or  is  It  like 
asking  a  faded  50-year-old,  has-been  boxer 
to  atep  into  the  ring  with  a  Jack  Dempeey  or 
a  Casslus  Clay  In  their  prime.  Just  because 
he  deserves  the  chance?  At  one  time  the 
boxer  had  the  "tools"  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
ring.  Just  as  a  great  percentage  of  our  el- 
derly drivers  at  one  time  had  the  skills  to 
drive  as  well  as  the  next  person.  I  can't  be- 
lieve we  are  being  kind  and  considerate  when 
we  unhesitatingly  allow  them  to  drive. 
Shouldn't  they  be  required  to  take  a  rigid 
physical  and  driving  eocamlnatlon  each  year 
after  perhaps  the  age  of  70,  or  even  earlier? 
This  alone  would  save  thousands  of  lives  each 
year.  Statistics  and  common  sense  will  sup- 
port this  contention. 

Perhaps  we  are  becoming  overly  concerned 
with  a  situation  which  will  gradually  "level 
off"  and  take  care  of  itself.  After  noting  the 
statistics  I  have  ll8te<i  below,  you  are  In- 
vited to  form  your  own  opinion: 

Highway   deaths 

1961 38,091 

1962 40.  804 

1963--. 43,  564 

1964 47,  700 

1965 , 49.  000 

1966 j Over  50.000 

As  you  will  note,  from  1961  through  1966 
the  rate  of  deaths  on  our  highways  has 
soared  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  3.000  more  each 
year  than  the  previous  one.  There  were  12.000 
more  deaths  in  1966  than  there  were  In  1961. 
a  span  of  6  years. 

The  number  of  automobiles  on  our  high- 
ways is  not  going  to  grow  less.  The  demands 
on  our  drivers  (skills  and  degree  of  emo- 
tional stability)  must  Increase.  If  we  are 
satisfied  with  an  Increase  of  2.000  to  3,000 
highway  deaths  each  year,  and  If  this  Is  a 
reasonable  figure  to  expect,  than  we  should 
continue  as  we  are.  If  we  will  admit  that 
this  la  a  terrible  and  unnecessary  price  to 
pay,  we  will  get  to  the  "meat"  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  "step  on  a  few  toes,"  and  we 
will  "rock  that  boat"  of  complacency. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  ADDRESSES 
GRADUATES  OF  DELAWARE  STATE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  spoke  at  the  Delaware 
State  College  commencement  ceremo- 
nies yesterday. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  there  to  hear  him 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Sen- 
ate business.  My  inability  to  attend  was 
all  the  more  disappointing  because  of 
my  close  association  with  the  college 
when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  Governor 
and  my  pride  as  a  Delawarean  in  the 
great  progress  this  fine  college  has  made. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  Secretary's 
speech  to  the  graduates.  Because  of  Its 
timeliness,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked :  "The 
first  prison  I  ever  saw  had  inscribed  on  It, 
'Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  good,'  but,  as 
the  inscription  waa  on  the  outside,  the  pris- 
oners could  not  read  It." 


I  mention  this  because  I  think  the  college 
diploma  Is  a  message,  and  how  you  view  It 
Is  Important  to  your  future.  If  you  think  of 
It  as  an  award  for  accomplishment  that  has 
gratified  some  |>eople,  perhaps,  and  aston. 
Ished  a  few  others,  then.  Its  significance  will 
be  lost. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  view  it  as  a 
license,  a  license  to  do  things,  a  license  to 
help  change  and  make  better  our  world,  then 
we  win  know,  Indeed,  that  the  inscription  u 
written  in  your  hearts,  that  It  will  not  be 
tacked  up  and  forgot  high  on  a  wall,  behind 
a  piece  of  protective  glass,  confined  by  an 
unchanging  frame. 

The  diploma  should  be  exposed — even  as 
you  and  I  are — to  the  realities  of  our  world. 
If  it  gets  dusty,  we  should  have  to  clean  it; 
in  doing  so  we  would  remind  ourselves  that 
it  is  perishable  If  It  Is  not  cared  for.  For  what 
you  have  attained — education,  training  to 
think — what  you  have  attained  Indeed  is 
perishable  if  you  do  not  nourish  it  .  .  .  and 
constantly.  The  diploma  Is  your  license  to 
dream  .  .  .  and  to  do.  And  If  you  leave  it  on 
a  high,  hidden  shelf,  then  you  will  dream  no 
more,  and  you  will  do  little  of  the  many 
things  that  must  be  done  to  humanize  this 
planet  ...  for  all  men  .  .  .  everywhere. 

Nor  should  the  diploma  be  limited,  con- 
fined by  a  frame.  For  no  frame  Is  big  enough 
to  hold  It  If  you  want — really  want — to  make 
It  grow. 

Was  your  major  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources?  No  frame  can  hold  that  m.  We 
will  be  farming  the  seas  to  feed  the  world's 
exploding  population,  even  as  this  year,  my 
Department — the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— will  be  constructing  the  first  ftsh-meal 
plant  where  high  protein,  fiour-llke  concen- 
trates, will  be  produced. 

We  will  be  changing  the  weather,  not,  I 
hope,  by  walling  It  out,  as  one  prominent 
architect  has  proposed,  but  by  modifying 
rain  and  snowfall  that  arid  plains  may  be- 
come verdant  fields. 

We  will  be  discovering  new  resources  .  .  . 
and  learning  to  use  them.  In  our  own  West, 
out  near  Four  Corners,  where  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  come  together  in 
a  common  point,  we  have  discovered  oil 
shale  formations  laid  down  on  this  planet 
some  fifty  million  years  ago.  Isn't  that 
astounding:  fifty  million  years  ago  .  .  .  and 
It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  we 
have  known  of  its  existence  .  .  .  have  found. 
through  study,  that  it— this  oil  shale — con- 
tains enough  oil  to  provide  for  this  nations 
energy  requirements — at  predicted  1980  levels 
of  consumption — for  almost  four  hundred 
years ! 

Natural  resources  walled  and  framed? 
Impossible.  Within  the  next  few  years,  the 
Interior  Department  and  NASA  will  launch 
the  first  EROS — Earth  Resources  Observation 
Satellite.  This  will  orbit  our  earth,  returning 
Information  in  seventeen  days  that,  by  pres- 
ently available  techniques — meaning  the  air- 
plane alone — would  take  us  twenty  years  to 
accumulate.  Prom  outer  space,  we  will  learn 
more  about  our  resources  .  .  .  about  where 
there  is  fresh  water  bubbling  up  from  the 
ocean  bottoms,  and  where  underground  rivers 
are  flowing  Into  the  seas.  We  will  know  which 
fields  are  being  defoliated  by  plant  diseases. 
We  Win  be  able  to  observe  sources  of  water 
pollution,  and  how  the  currents  carry  pollu- 
tion .  .  .  and  where.  We  will  be  able  to  keep 
a  watch  on  volcanoes. 

Did  you  major  In  Art  Education?  Then 
you  will  lament  the  damage  to  the  great  art 
of  Florence,  last  year,  when  the  waters  rose 
and  the  mud  silted  tapestries  whose  colors. 
now,  may  never  be  the  same.  Think  what  it 
will  mean  if  we  can  harness  the  rivers  of 
the  world.  Think  what  it  will  mean  if  you — 
any  one  of  you — someday  works  with  a  child 
who  has  promise,  helps  that  youngster  with 
his  brush  and  palette,  with  his  chisel  . 
helps  the  world  to  find  and  appreciate  a  new 
talent. 
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Did  you  major  In  Biology?  I  notice  you  have 
a  three-credit  course  In  Ecology.  But  I  wonder 
if  you  know  that  it  is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  that  word — ecology — has  been 
a  part  of  our  vocabulary,  and  that  we  have 
been  studying  the  relationships  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  that  make  up  our  world.  Indeed, 
how  can  we  any  longer  talk  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  wildlife  species  without  some 
awareness  of  the  ways  man,  both  through 
his  increasing  numbers,  and  through  his  pol- 
lution of  the  air  and  water,  has  driven  that 
wildlife  to  the  wall? 

Was  your  major  Chemistry?  If  so,  be  as- 
sured you  are  entering  a  field  in  which  change 
moves  BO  rapidly  as  to  make  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway — on  Memorial  Day — seem  like  a 
bicycle  path.  When  I  went  to  college — and  I 
am  still  young  enough  to  climb  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  two-steps  at  a  time — there 
were  92  elements.  How  many  are  there  to- 
day? And  how  many,  tomorrow  .  .  .  and  the 
day  after?  How  frame-in  chemistry?  How 
hang  that  diploma  on  the  wall?  There  are 
jobs,  today,  for  chemists,  which  did  not  exist 
a  decade  ago.  And  a  decade  hence,  the  train- 
ing you  have  received,  till  now,  will  be  of 
little  or  no  value  to  you,  or  your  nation  or 
world,  unless  you  grow  .  .  .  unless  the  di- 
mensions of  you  expand. 

Was  Economics  your  major?  Here,  too, 
there  is  change  .  .  .  and  room  for  more.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  Adam  Smith  and 
laissez  falre — from  the  philosophy  that  there 
must  be  a  "hands-off"  policy  towards  busi- 
ness. Today  we  have  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  my  grandfather's  time  there 
was  none.  Today  we  still  use  cash — at  least 
some  of  the  time,  in  this  credit-liking  nation. 
But  tomorrow,  banking  will  be  different. 
There  are  some  economists  who  predict  a 
world  without  money,  where  computers  will 
instantly  record  and  make  possible  even  the 
most  complicated  of  transactions. 

If  your  major  was  Business,  think  of  the 
oppKirtunltles  in  advertising,  alone,  for  peo- 
ple who  will  discover  new  ways  so  desperately 
needed  to  convince  a  man  to  buy  a  new  car 
for  other  reasons  than  its  niere  horsepower,  or 
to  help  him  understand  that  government 
must  be  quite  as  vigilant  In  looking  out  for 
the  public's  Interest,  as  is  Industry  vigorous. 
In  looking  about  for  the  public's  dollar. 

I  notice  you  have  a  four-year  program  In 
Secretarial  Science.  Here,  too,  change  Is — 
and  will  be — the  thing.  A  time  will  come, 
and  not  too  far  from  now,  when  secretarial 
responsibilities  will  involve  the  typewriter 
hardly  at  all.  Electronic  devices  will  trans- 
late the  voice  directly  into  print,  and  the 
secretarial  assistant  will  be  regarded  more 
for  her  ability  to  organize  and  direct  than 
for  her  technical  proficiencies,  alone.  Her 
contribution  will  be  In  helping  to  establish 
priorities,  and  less  and  less  in  handling;  car- 
bon and  copies.  I  know,  for  I  have  one  such 
secretarial  assistant,  and  without  her  I 
would  be  inundated.  There  Is  the  classic  re- 
mark about  a  story  In  The  New  York  Times: 
"You  know,"  so  the  remark  goes,  "this 
article  tells  me  more  about  seedless  grapes 
than  I  really  want  to  know."  And  that — I 
guess — is  what  I  mean  by  assisting  with  pri- 
orities: providing  enough,  not  too  much  .  .  . 
and  in  the  right  order.  Yes,  the  career  of  a 
secretary  can  be  exciting.  I  know:  I  have  been 
one  for  almost  seven  years! 

If  your  major  was  In  Education,  what  can 
I  say  except  this:  culture  and  civilization  ad- 
vance only  through  teaching  and  education. 
The  college  and  the  university,  the  teacher 
who  does  not  merely  pass  on  information,  but 
challenges  minds  to  thought — these  are  the 
recreators  of  society  and  of  the  state.  What 
the  world  becomes,  and  I  think  history  bears 
me  out,  is  not  detailed  by  despots,  but  by 
dreams  .  .  .  and  education  la  the  foundation 
of  all  dreams. 

Did  you  major  In  English  and  Literature? 
If  so,  you  are  needed.  The  world  is  bogged 
down  by  man's  failure  to  communicate  .  .  . 
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mam  to  man  .  .  .  nation  to  nation,  and  there 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  It  la  the 
artist  and  the  writer  who  best  communicate 
man's  aspirations. 

When  Tom  PsUne  wrote  "Conmion  Sense," 
he  advanced  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence more  than  did  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  muskets.  He  reached  man's  mind, 
not  his  trigger  finger,  to  be  sure,  but  then, 
as  so  often  has  been  said,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  stop  the  power  of  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

When  Upton  Sinclair  wrote  "The  Jungle," 
he  hoped  to  awaken  America  to  his  Socialist 
philosophy,  to  focus  attention  on  the  plight 
of  the  packingplant  workers  In  Chicago.  He 
failed,  at  that,  but  his  book  did  directly 
lead  to  passage  of  a  Pure  Food  Act,  by  the 
Congress.  Sinclair  later  complained  that  he 
had  aimed  "at  the  public's  heart  and  hit  Its 
stomach."  No  matter.  He  accomplished  a 
great  social  good,  and  In  time,  along  came 
Steinbeck  and  wrote  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath," 
a  powerful  novel  which  resulted  in  many 
states  taking  action  to  protect  migrant 
workers. 

Do  not  forget,  either,  it  was  Shakespeare 
who  humanized  royalty.  Do  not  forget  it  was 
Elizabeth  Browning,  not  a  Prime  Minister, 
who  got  across  the  message  which  touched 
the  British  conscience,  which  caused  a  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  use — and  abuse — 
of  children,  some  as  young  as  five  and  six.  In 
the  coal  mines  of  England.  She  did  not  make 
a  political  speech,  but  merely  wrote  a  poem 
called  "The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  and  It  said 
this:  "A  child's  cry  ...  In  the  darkness, 
curses  louder  than  the  strong  man  In  his 
wrath." 

If  you  majored  in  Foreign  Languages,  your 
opporttinitles  are  vast.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
your  responsibility  will  be  not  just  to  trans- 
late from  one  tong:ue  into  another,  but  from 
one  psychology  into  another.  A  "goat"  Is  a 
baseball  player  who  drops  a  pop-fly  In  the 
sun.  A  goat  Is  another  kind  of  trouble,  else- 
where. George  Perkins  Marsh,  a  conserva- 
tionist and  diplomat  of  Lincoln's  time,  be- 
lieved ".  .  .  forests  would  soon  cover  many 
parte  of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts  if 
man  and  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
goat  and  camel,  were  banished  from  them." 

If  weYe  half-an-hotir  late  sitting  down  for 
dinner,  we  are  likely  to  say,  "I'm  starving!" 
How  do  you  translate  that  to  a  family  in 
India  .  .  .  especially  when.  In  the  first  place. 
It  never  has  learned  to  read? 

Of  your  majors  In  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  including  related  fields  like  Physi- 
cal Therapy,  and  Recreation,  I  can  say.  too, 
your  diplomas  will  require  all  the  new  dimen- 
sions you  can  achieve.  We  know,  now,  the 
Importance  of  exercise  and  fitness  .  ,  .  and 
what  Is  more,  we  are  gaining  more  and  more 
leisure  time,  with  the  thirty-hour  week  al- 
ready a  fait  accompli.  In  some  Instances.  It 
will  be  up  to  you  to  devise  ways  and  means 
sufficiently  attractive  to  our  lelstire-bound 
populace,  that  they  will  not  be  content  to  sit 
before  the  TV  screen,  sipping  beer,  drinking 
soda  from  one-way  bottles,  or  nibbling  at 
chocolates.  You  must  help  millions  of  people 
understand  that  the  good  life  la  not  glut: 
that  recreation  is  participation,  not  viewing, 
alone;  that  when  you  travel  you  must  under- 
stand as  well  as  see. 

In  the  fields  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, change  .  .  .  and  growth,  also  are  the 
thing.  The  discovery  and  translation  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  giving  us  new  insight  and 
imderstandlng  of  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity. You  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  In  Colorado,  this  year,  a  freshman  legis- 
lator, by  doing  his  historical  homework,  con- 
vinced his  fellow  legislators  that  abortion 
was  not  contrary  to  church  doctrine  during 
the  reigns  of  earlier  Popes.  And  thus,  Colo- 
rado became  the  first  state  to  legalize  abor- 
tion on  three  principal  medical  grounds. 

And.  of  course,  political  science  Is  ever- 
changing.  Today  we  have  a  concept  known 


as  "creative  federaUsm,"  through  which  Stat« 
and  Federal  Governments  are  working  to- 
gether, as  never  before,  on  new  programs 
such  as  the  national  effort  to  clean  up  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  New  Issues,  new  techniques, 
are  the  business  of  the  political  sclentlsta. 
And  how  we  need  their  skiUs  In  helping  to 
shape  our  elections  so  that  the  best  talent 
may  ever  aspire  to — and  achieve — the  most 
important   elective  offices. 

In  Home  Economics  I  expect  scnne  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  will  be  In  packaging. 
For  our  nation  Is  reaching  the  point  where 
Utter  Is  more  than  a  national  disgrace,  but 
a  menace,  as  well.  The  top  of  the  flip-top  beer 
can,  tossed  away  somewhere  on  a  beach,  can 
slice  off  a  piece  of  one's  toe.  How  can  you  help 
to  convince  Industry  that  Its  sales  need  not 
produce  an  aftermath  of  slopplness  along  our 
highways  and  In  our  parks?  How  can  you 
convince  the  consumer  that  he,  too.  Is  re- 
sponsible, for  what  he  does  with  his  wastes? 

And,  as  home  economists,  I  throw  down 
this  challenge  to  you:  Will  you  ever  be  able 
to  convince  youngsters,  again,  to  drink 
water?  We  have  a  whole  generation  of  young- 
sters, today,  who,  like  that  famous  comic- 
strip  character,  "Bathless  Groggins,"  never 
"touch  the  stuff."  Must  all  thirst-quenchers 
be  fiavored  with  powders  and  syrups — when. 
In  truth,  there  may  be  a  question.  In  some 
Instances,  as  to  the  possible  harmful  effects 
of  some  of  the  chemicals  Involved? 

As  to  those  who  majored  In  Itlathematics. 
I  will  say  this :  one  of  you — it  should  not  sur- 
prise me — may  discover  that  two  and  two  do 
not  make  four  anymore.  The  new  math  leaves 
me  ready  for  anything.  But — seriously — I  can 
only  urge  you  to  use  your  skills  that  the 
computers  may  more  and  more  be  used  to 
define  and  help  us  achieve  goals — not  just 
goods  .  .  .  the  goals  of  cities  that  are  clean 
and  pleasant,  of  mass  transportation  that 
does  not  affront  the  ear  while  it  caters  to 
our  sense  of  haste. 

As  to  Sociology — those  who  majored  In  this 
discipline — I  say  we  need  you,  desperately, 
to  help  us  solve  our  problems,  our  many 
problems  In  the  cities.  If  your  major  was 
Anthropology,  let  me  challenge  you  with  the 
thought  that  somewhere,  sometime,  you  may 
find  the  missing  link,  the  clue  that  will  give 
ufi  understanding  as  to  what  went  wrong 
with  man.  For  surely,  he  took  a  wrong  turn. 
As  Mark  Twain  observed:  "Man  Is  the  only 
animal  that  blushes  ...  or  needs  to!" 

As  to  Psychology,  we  need  to  understand 
more  of  human  behavior  and  potential.  In- 
deed, In  my  own  Department,  It  would  help 
us,  I  am  sure,  with  our  legislative  programs. 
If  we  could  demonstrate  to  the  Congress 
that  it  Is  psychologically  and  psychlatrlcally 
Important  that  man's  roots  to  the  soil,  his 
ties  to  the  elements,  not  be  everywhere  bull- 
dozed away  into  oblivion,  not  be  everywhere 
paved  over  with  an  asphalt  that  buries  as- 
piration, or  concrete  impermeable  by 
creativity. 

As  to  Physics — a  major  In  this  field — I  will 
say  that  there  is  today,  great  opportunity 
for  astro-physlclsts.  There  was  no  such  spe- 
cialty, as  recently  as  my  day.  Our  knowledge 
of  jet  propulsion  was  confined  to  what  hap- 
pened when  we  let  go  of  a  blown-up  balloon 
whose  opening  hadn't  been  tied.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  jet  propulsion,  I  am  sure.  Is  more 
advanced  .  .  .  but,  let  me  caution  you.  If  you 
leave  your  diploma  on  the  wall.  It  will  be 
obsolete  In  a  few  tomorrows:  tJiat  quickly  Is 
your  field  changing. 

But  you — you  physicists — as  you  focus  your 
lasers,  think  jtist  this:  that  as  they  pierce, 
they  must  liberate:  as  they  are  precise,  so 
must  they  help  man  to  free  himself  from 
waste  and  war  and  drudgery  and 
despoilment. 

If  you  majored  In  Astronomy — then  you 
are  right,  for  we  need,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  to  look  up,  not  oblivious  to^ 
nor  bound  by — ^man's  falUngs  and  failures. 
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but  aware  of  bis  highest  hopes.  It  Is  right  to 
look  at,  to  reach  for  the  stars.  It  may  be  we 
will  never  reach  them,  but  In  trying,  we  lift 
our  feet,  and  our  heads,  and  o\ir  vision. 

If  you  majored  in  Philosophy,  we  need  you, 
too  ...  to  define  and  refine  new  processes 
of  thought,  systems  of  belief,  understand- 
ings of  experience,  syntheses  of  knowledge. 
For  as  you  do  so,  we  will  find  the  scientist 
knowing  more  of  religion,  the  writer  know- 
ing more  about  engineering,  the  physician 
more  aware  of  himianlty,  and  the  mathe- 
matician better  able  to  comprehend  music. 
In  short,  philosophical  Insight  can  help  us 
crooa  disciplines,  and  this  we  must  do.  For 
In  so  much  of  our  training,  we  have  been 
taught  to  analyze,  and  analysis,  almost  by 
definition,  requires  a  breaking-down  of,  a 
fragmenting  of  the  whole  .  .  .  and  some- 
tlmee  we  forget  to  put  the  pieces  back  to- 
gether again  .  .  .  for  mankind. 

I  have  saved  miislc — those  of  you  who 
majored  In  Music  Education — for  the  end  of 
my  talk,  not  as  a  matter  of  priority,  but  be- 
cauM  I  wanted  to  end  by  reading  a  brief 
paaaage  which  reflects  better  than  any  words 
I  could  put  down,  my  belief  that  music  and 
the  arts  are  terribly  critical  to  man.  The  pas- 
sage Is  from  Alfred  Noyes'  "The  Barrel 
Organ": 

"Tea;  as  the  music  changes. 

Like  a  prismatic  glass, 
It  takes  the  light  and  ranges 

Through  eUI  the  moods  that  pass : 
Dissects  the  common  carnival 

Of  passions  and  regrets. 
And  gives  the  world  a  glimpse  of  all 

The  colora  It  forgets." 

In  our  troubled  world.  In  oiu-  despoiled  en- 
vironment, we  tend  to  think  too  much,  per- 
haps, of  what  is  wrong.  These  lines  say  to 
me — as  I  now  say  to  you — think  a  bit  of  what 
is  right,  of  what  might  be.  And  look  up  .  .  . 
not  with  naivete,  but  with  confidence: 
There  are  ataral 


WHTTEY  FORD  RETIRES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  retirement  of  Whltey  Ford  as 
an  active  player  for  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees may  bring  temporary  Joy  to  fans  of 
other  American  League  clubs,  but  I  am 
sure  that  all  baseball  fans  and.  Indeed, 
all  who  respect  excellence  and  the  com- 
petitive instinct  regret  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  mound  for  good. 

When  another  great  pitcher.  Lefty 
Oomez,  left  the  Yankees  some  years  ago, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said — ^probably 
apocrjrphally — that  he  wrote  on  his  ap- 
plication for  unemplojmient  insurance  In 
the  State  of  New  York  that  he  had  left 
his  last  Job  "because  I  couldn't  get  any- 
body out."  Whltey  Ford  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  left  baseball  as 
he  entered  it,  with  one  of  the  finest 
eamed-run  averages  In  the  league. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Arthur  Daley  about  Whltey  Ford's 
retirement,  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  31,  1967.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Chairman  Rxtires 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 

It  happened  Just  befcve  the  fourth  game 
of  the  1950  World  Series.  The  Yankees  had 
swept  the  first  three  from  Philadelphia's 
Whiz  Kids  behind  those  crafty  pitch- 
ing experts,  AlUe  Reynolds,  Vic  Raschl  and 
Eddie  Lopat.  So  Casey  Stengel  could  afford 
to  gamble  with  a  Whiz  Kid  of  bU  own.  the 


21-year-old  Whltey  Ford,  who  had  come  up 
in  mldseason  and  ripped  off  nine  victories. 

Standing  by  the  batting  cage  as  Whltey 
completed  his  swings  wfi.8  Dt::zy  Dean,  al- 
ready something  of  a  legend  and  three  years 
short  of  his  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Hlya.  Whltey,"  greeted  the  self-confessed 
Great  Man. 

"Hlya,  Dlz,"  said  the  twinkle-eyed  Whitey, 
"these  Phillies  are  so  easy  that  I  now  can 
understand  how  you  could  win  so  many 
games  in  the  National  League." 

For  the  first  time  In  his  life  the  garrulous 
Dlz  was  left  absolutely  speechless. 

Even  as  a  rookie  Whltey  was  a  delight- 
fully Impudent  young  man,  brash  and  cocky 
and  Irreverent.  His  fresh,  bright  personality 
gave  sparkle  to  the  Yankees  over  the  years 
and  his  trusty  left  arm  gave  them  victory 
after  victory.  But  he  was  more  than  Just  a 
winning  pitcher.  In  many  respects  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  Yankees  and  their  leader. 
That's  why  respectful  teammates  called  him, 
"the  chairman  of  the  board." 

STATISTICAI,    MARVEL 

Now  the  Chairman  has  gone  on  the  volun- 
tary retired  list,  a  bone  spur  In  his  elbow 
abruptly  ending  a  truly  wondrous  career.  He 
won  more  games  than  any  other  Bomber, 
236;  had  the  most  shut-outs,  45:  had  the 
most  Btrike-outs,  1,956;  bad  the  stunningly 
low  earned  run  average  Of  2.74  and  had  the 
highest  winning  percentage,  .690  of  any 
pitcher  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  the  statistics  cannot  tell  the  story  of 
what  Whitey  meant  to  the  Yankees.  His 
other  contributions  have  been  Immeasurable 
because  he  has  been  a  blithe  young  man 
whose  gay  flippancies  bolstered  morale  and 
whose  dedicated,  workmanlike  approach  to 
his  task  set  an  example  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed. 

Mike  Burke,  the  new  president  of  the 
stadlimi  tenants,  has  bean  trying  to  remodel 
a  Yankee  image  that  has  grown  so  cold  over 
the  years.  But  If  the  front  office  and  the 
rest  of  the  players  had  imparted  to  this 
same  Image  the  warmth,  the  friendliness 
and  the  Jole  de  vlvre  that  Whltey  always 
gave  It,  there  would  be  no  need  for  repairs. 

"I  hope  Whltey  Ford  will  be  a  Yankee 
forever,"  said  Burke  at  yesterday's  news 
conference  while  announcing  that  the  straw- 
berry blonde  would  remain  as  part  of  the 
official  family  In  twin  roles,  public  relations 
and  scouting. 

Lee  MacPhall,  the  Yankees'  general  man- 
ager, offered  another  and  more  provocative 
thought  by  remarking  that  he  had  every  ex- 
I>ectatlon  of  going  gladly  to  Cooperstown 
five  years  hence  for  Whltey's  induction  into 
baseball's  Hall  of  Fame.  Why  not?  The  left- 
hander has  all  the  credentials  he  will  ever 
need  and  It's  a  cinch  that  bell  add  an  extra 
touch  of  class  to  the  Joint. 

Ford  has  always  been  a  light-hearted 
character  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  fun- 
loving  Tom  Rover  of  fictional  Rover  Boy 
fame.  There  invariably  has  always  been  a 
merry,  mischievous  glint  in  his  blue  eyes  and 
a  ready  smile  on  his  Upa.  He  was  quick  with 
the  quip. 

A    BAD     TXAR 

One  of  the  more  unforgettable  came  after 
the  1961  World  Series,  when  he  broke  the 
record  of  which  Babe  Ruth  was  more  proud 
than  even  his  60  homers.  The  record,  set  in 
the  Babe's  youth  when  tie  was  a  remarkable 
pitcher,  was  for  consecutive  scoreless  innings 
In  series  play.  In  the  1961  season,  Roger 
Marls  also  had  hit  his  61  homers. 

"It's  been  a  bad  year  for  the  Babe,"  com- 
mented the  Irreverent  Whltey. 

Through  all  of  his  lively  ways,  though, 
fun  ended  for  the  slick  little  lefty  when  h« 
stepped  on  the  mound.  Then  he  was  all 
business  and  a  truly  marvelous  pitcher,  a 
clutch  performer  who  was  at  his  best  when 
the  stakes  were  highest.  He  was  the  fiercest 
of  competitors.  His  pal  was  Mickey  Mantle, 


who  also  was  not  averse  to  enjoying  a 
relaxing  moment. 

But  Whltey  took  strict  care  of  himself. 
He'd  Joeh  about  the  rigors  of  spring  training 
and  then  would  go  out  and  run  endlessly 
on  the  outfield  grass,  getting  into  condition. 

When  it  had  seemed  last  autumn  that  he 
might  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road,  he 
even  could  Joke  about  it. 

"It  was  nice  while  it  lasted,"  he  said  airily. 

It  was  nice  to  have  him  around  for  17 
years.  If  Edward  Charles  Ford  was  not  the 
ideal  Yankee,  he  will  serve  as  the  model 
until  a  better  one  comes  along — if  that  be 
possible. 


THE    REVOLVING    CREDIT    SPIRAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
volving credit  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segments  in  the  consumer  credit  in- 
dustry. Although  it  is  only  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  today,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  has  predicted  that 
by  1972,  50  percent  of  consumer  credit 
will  be  in  the  form  of  bank  revolving 
credit. 

Commercial  banks  have  been  the  most 
recent  entrants  into  the  revolving  credit 
field.  In  the  last  year,  more  than  1,000 
banks  entered  into  the  revolving  credit 
business.  The  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
that  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
committees  and  study  groups  to  study 
the  situation. 

The  American  Bankers  have  a  special 
committee  on  revolving  credit  cards;  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  studying  the 
situation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency is  studying  the  problem,  and  the 
FDIC  is  equally  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
argue  that  revolving  credit  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill.  This  argument  bears  a  superficial 
plausibility  in  that  only  3  or  4  percent  of 
existing  consumer  credit  is  in  the  form 
of  revolving  credit. 

However,  considering  the  rapid  growth 
of  revolving  credit,  and  the  Inducement 
to  accelerate  the  change  to  revolving 
credit  if  Congress  should  exempt  revolv- 
ing credit  from  the  truth-in-credit  bill, 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  Congress  to 
exempt  this  segment  of  the  industry 
from  truth  in  lending. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  July  issue 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  con- 
tained an  excellent  article  on  the  de- 
velopments in  consximer  credit,  includ- 
ing a  review  of  the  rapid  growth  of  re- 
volving credit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  aricle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  expansion  in  consumer  credit  has 
slowed  markedly  in  recent  months.  This  has 
resulted  to  a  large  extent  from  a  tapering  oflf 
in  demands  for  credit.  But  the  supply  of 
funds  available  to  consumers  has  also  be- 
come more  limited  as  credit  grantors  have 
Increasingly  adopted  more  restrictive  lending 
policies.  The  pace  of  the  expansion  was  slow 
during  much  of  the  winter,  particularly  in 
February,  when  the  rise  in  Instalment  credit 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  was  the  small- 
est In  more  than  a  year.  Despite  some  re- 
surgence in  borrowing  In  March,  the  rate  of 
expansion  for  the  first  quarter  was  sharply 
less  than  for  any  quarter  of  1965. 

April  was  a  slack  month,  with  extensions 
of  credit  generally  following  the  pattern  of 
retail  sales.  Sales  of  automobiles  were  off 
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sharply  from  their  March  level  and  were  be- 
low the  April  1965  level  as  well.  Sales  of  fur- 
niture, appliances,  and  most  household 
durable  goods  also  showed  signs  of  soften- 
ing after  having  risen  to  new  highs  In  March. 

The  increase  In  instalment  debt  in  April 
amounted  to  9531  million,  even  a  little  less 
than  the  •SSS  million  Increase  in  February. 
A  year  ago  in  April  the  Increase  was  $745 
million,  the  record  for  a  single  month.  At 
that  time,  however,  demands  for  auto  credit 
were  exceptionally  strong,  and  borrowing  to 
pay  taxes  was  much  larger  than  usual. 

By  the  end  of  April  1966  Instalment  credit 
outstanding  was  hearing  the  t70  billion 
mark.  This  was  an  increase  of  97.7  billion, 
or  12  per  cent,  from  the  same  month  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  nonlnstalment  credit  has 
ftlso  continued  to  expand.  At  the  end  of  April 
total  consumer  credit  was  at  a  new  high  of 
188.2  billion. 

As  of  mid -June,  data  for  May  were  frag- 
mentary, but  the  tempo  of  credit  expansion 
does  not  appear  to  have  picked  up.  New- 
car  sales  continued  to  decline  in  May  as  did 
sales  of  home  goods.  At  the  same  time,  the 
policy  of  many  lenders  continued  to  be  re- 
gtrlctive  as  they  themselves  encountered  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  in  the 
credit  markets.  There  have  been  scattered 
reports  of  lenders  imposing  more  stringent 
contract  terms — that  is,  larger  downpay- 
ments  and  shorter  maturities.  But  for  most 
lenders,  restrlctiveness  has  simply  meant 
lncrea8e<l  selectivity  In  granting  loans.  Some 
commercial  banks,  for  example,  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  granting  new  loans  to  de- 
posit customers  only,  or  to  customers  within 
a  specified  trading  area.  Still  other  lenders 
report  that  they  have  been  screening  new 
applicants  more  carefully  than  they  did 
earlier. 

THE    TEAR    IN    REVIEW 

All  types  of  consumer  indebtedness  have 
continued  to  rise  this  past  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  home  mortgage 
debt  had  reached  9208  billion,  and  policy 
loans  on  life  Insurance,  loans  to  purchase 
securities,  and  other  miscellaneous  borrow- 
ings amounted  to  910  billion.  Together  the 
various  forms  of  long-  and  short-term  con- 
sumer debt  totaled  9313  billion,  an  increase 
o{  more  than  925  billion,  or  9  per  cent,  from 
a  year  earlier.  Policy  loans  showed  the  largest 
relative  increase — 13  per  cent — followed  by 
Instalment  debt,  which  roee  by  12  per  cent. 

Consumer  debt 

(In  billronsol  dollars) 


Type 

Mar.  31, 1966 

Mar 

31,  196S 

Installment  1 

68.8 

18.? 

207.5 

9.4 

8.4 

1.0 

60.9 

Nonmstallment' 

16.9 

Home  mortgage...  . 

Security  loan 

Policy  loan 

192.1 
8.3 
7.9 

Other ,..„ . 

1.0 

Total  

313.3 

287.1 

'  From  Board's  estimates  of  sliort-  and  intermediate-term 
consumer  credit.  Other  sectors  )rom  flow  of  lunds  accounts. 

Automobile  credit.  The  slowdown  in  con- 
sumer borrowing  to  finance  auto  purchafes 
became  apparent  early  this  year,  even  before 
the  turnaround  in  new-car  sales.  In  the 
meantime,  repayments  on  auto  debt  have 
continued  their  gradual  rise,  and  as  a  result 
the  average  monthly  Increase  In  outstanding 
auto  debt  has  been  much  less  so  far  in  1966 
than  during  1965.  The  rise  last  year  was  un- 
usually large  and  averaged  more  than  $300 
million  per  month:  this  year  the  average  for 
the  first  4  months  was  less  than  9215  million. 

Extensions,  as  usual,  have  been  the  vola- 
tile factor  In  the  rate  of  expansion,  and  to  a 
large  extent  their  movement  this  past  year 
has  paralleled  sales  of  new  cars,  sieasonally 
adjusted  extensions  edged  up  during  most 
of  1965  to  a  record  level  In  November.  Ex- 


tensions have  been  sharply  lower  this  year, 
except  during  March. 

Auto  sales  are  a  major  factor  underlying 
the  level  of  auto  credit  extensions.  But  ex- 
tensions are  also  significantly  infiuenced — 
particularly  in  the  long  run — by  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  cars  bought  on  credit  and 
in  the  average  size  and  length  of  contract. 
Between  mld-1963  and  early  1965,  the  pro- 
portion of  new  cars  bought  on  credit  held 
steady,  but  since  then  it  has  moved  up  by 
almost  3  percentage  points.  In  contrast,  the 
proportion  of  used  cars  purchased  on  credit 
has  changed  little  if  at  all  during  this 
period.  The  high  rate  of  new-car  sales  during 
much  of  the  period  since  January  1965  and 
a  much  smaller  rise  in  used-car  sales,  in 
conjunction  with  the  movements  In  the  pro- 
portion of  credit  sales,  suggest  that  some 
buyers  may  have  used  credit  to  upgrade  their 
purchases  from  used  cars  to  new  cars. 

The  average  loan  on  new  cars  has  risen 
about  930  since  early  1965.  This  Increase 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  number  of 
divergent  Influences:  On  the  upside  has  been 
a  trend  toward  more  expensive  Intermediate- 
size  cars  and  away  from  the  compact  models, 
as  well  as  a  rise  in  finance  charges.  The  lat- 
ter can  be  traced  in  part  to  a  further  slight 
lengthening  In  average  maturities  and  In 
part  to  an  increase  in  Interest  charges  on 
auto  loans.  On  the  downside  has  been  a  re- 
duction In  excise  taxes  on  sales  of  cars. 

The  average  loan  for  used  cars  rose  by 
about  940  during  the  same  period.  Higher 
finance  charges  may  be  a  factor  in  the  in- 
crease, but  most  of  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
higher  average  sale  price.  With  an  accelerated 
scrappage  rate  for  older  used  cars,  the  pro- 
portion of  newer  and  more  fully  equipped 
used  cars  has  increased.  At  the  same  time, 
the  high  rate  of  new-car  sales  during  the 
past  4  years  has  contributec*.  significantly  to 
a  lowering  of  the  average  age  of  used  cars 
sold  during  the  period. 

The  terms  on  which  auto  credit  is  made 
available  to  individual  consumers  have 
changed  little  this  past  year.  The  standard 
new-car  contract  still  has  a  maturity  of  36 
months  and  calls  for  a  downpayment  of  20- 
25  per  cent  of  list  price.  The  proportion  writ- 
ten for  the  36-month  term  continued  to 
Increase  until  very  recently  when  It  flattened 
out  at  about  75  per  cent.  There  continues  to 
be  little  evidence  that  the  36-month  maxi- 
mum Is  being  breached  In  any  significant 
number  of  contracts:  In  April,  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  all  contracts  were  written  for 
longer  periods. 

As  for  used-car  contracts,  average  maturi- 
ties have  not  been  lengthened  despite  the 
rising  proportion  of  sales  of  newer  model 
used  cars.  Indeed,  some  lenders  have  re- 
ported a  significant  decline  In  the  past  few 
months  In  the  proportion  of  long-term  con- 
tracts, that  Is,  those  ovir  30  months. 

Other  instalment  credit:  Instalment  credit 
outstanding  for  the  purchase  of  consumer 
goods  other  than  autos  rose  by  92  billion,  or 
about  13  per  cent  during  1965.  In  early  1966 
the  rate  of  growth  was  slightly  faster.  This 
type  of  credit  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
the  Increase  In  total  instalment  credit  during 
1965,  the  same  proportion  as  In  the  prevlotw 
year,  but  It  accounted  for  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  rise  In  early  1966  as  auto  credit 
declined  In  relative  Importance.  Credit  for 
the  purchase  of  major  appliances  and  furni- 
ture continues  to  represent  a  large  part  of 
this  type  of  credit,  but  In  recent  years  an 
increasing  proportion  has  resulted  from  the 
financing  of  mobile  homes,  boats,  and  other 
high  priced  goods  on  a  comparatively  long- 
term  basis. 

Personal  loans  outstanding  increased  by  a 
record  92  billion  In  1965.  Demand  for  these 
loans  was  especially  strong  In  the  second 
quarter  of  that  year  when  people  borrowed 
to  pay  Income  taxes  not  covered  by  with- 
holding. The  pace  thus  far  In  1966  has  been 


comparatively  slow,  with  tax  borrowing  again 
Increasing  in  April — but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  m  April  1965. 

Home  repair  and  modernization  loans 
which  make  up  a  relatively  small  part  of 
total  Instalment  credit  outstanding,  in- 
creased by  9140  million  In  1965,  about  the 
same  as  the  average  for  1963-64.  However,  the 
rate  of  expansion  was  sharply  less  In  the  first 
4  months  of  1966.  Well  over  half  of  the  con- 
tracts Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration are  being  written  for  a  full  5- 
year  term,  the  maximum  permissible  under 
FHA  regulation. 

Nonlnstalment  credit.  The  rate  of  expan- 
sion in  nonlnstalment  credit  slowed  notice- 
ably during  the  last  half  of  1965,  and  the  In- 
crease for  the  year  as  a  whole  was  91.4  billion 
compared  with  91.6  billion  In  1964.  The  pace 
picked  up  m  early  1966— particularly  In  the 
single-payment  and  charge-account  cate- 
gories— but  slackened  again  In  April.  At  the 
end  of  April  total  nomnstalment  credit 
amounted  to  918.6  billion,  a  rise  of  about  7 
per  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  During  the  same 
period  Instolment  credit  had  Increased  by 
more  than  12  per  cent.  Such  a  differential  in 
growth  rates  has  persisted  during  most  of 
the  period  since  World  War  n.  Interruptions 
In  the  trend  have  occurred  only  during  busi- 
ness recessions,  when  Instalment  credit  tends 
to  decline  rather  than  Increase. 

Consumers  have  turned  increasingly  to 
credit  cards  to  pay  their  gasoline,  lodging, 
and  other  traveUng  expenses.  The  total 
amount  owed  on  credit-card  accounts  at  the 
end  of  April  was  estimated  to  be  9766  million, 
one-fifth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  twice 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  April 
1960.  This  segment  is  still  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  all  charge-account  credit,  but  It 
has  been  increasing  faster  than  othnr  types  of 
charge-account  credit. 

Credit-card  accounts^ 
[Amounts  outstanding  in  millions  of  dollars] 

April  30: 

1960  - 383 

1961    *26 

1962    - *50 

1963    —  473 

1964    556 

1965    6*a 

1966 766 

>  Includes  service  station  and  miscellaneous 

credit-card  accounts  and  home-heating-oll 
accounts. 

GROWTH     rACTORS 

Demands  for  consumer  credit  are  closely 
related  to  demands  for  specific  consumer 
goods.  Thus  the  grrowth  of  consumer  credit 
has  been  a  natural  acc^^mpemlnient  of  the 
Increase  In  consumer  ownership  of  automo- 
biles and  other  durable  goods.  The  major 
durable  goods  have  traditionally  been  bought 
on  credit  because  unit  prices  are  relatively 
high.  But  In  addition,  use  of  credit  in  these 
purchases  has  given  consumers  a  greater  flex- 
ibility In  the  timing  of  their  expenditures 
often  permitting  acquisition  of  the  goods 
sooner  than  would  have  been  possible  had 
credit  not  been  used. 

The  spreading  iise  of  personal  loans  to  fi- 
nance travel,  education,  and  slmllEj-  service 
expenditures  has  also  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  Instalment  credit.  In 
the  past  5  years  alone,  personal  loans  out- 
standing have  nearly  doubled,  and  their 
growth  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  type 
of  consumer  Instalment  credit. 

Consumer  attitudes  towsird  the  use  of  debt 
have  also  changed  over  the  year.  Individuals 
stand  much  more  ready  these  days  to  com- 
mit their  future  Incomes  to  debt  repayment 
than  they  were  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
Moreover,  rising  incomes  and  employment 
and  the  Incresislng  security  of  both  Jobs  and 
Incomes  have  encouraged  borrowers  to  take 
on  additional  debt. 

The  amount  of  instalment  credit  used  in 
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a  given  period  Is  also  a  function  of  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  on  acceptable  terms.  And 
tbere  has  clearly  been  tremendous  growth 
In  institutional  facilities  for  lending  to  con- 
■umars.  At  the  same  time,  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  ooDsumer  incomes  has  encouraged 
lenders  to  extend  credit  to  an  ever-widening 
segment  of  the  population. 

Both  financial  Institutions  and  retailers 
have  actively  promoted  consumer  credit  and 
have  adopted  new  and  more  flexible  credit 
plans  in  recent  years  to  facilitate  credit  pur- 
chases. These  include  various  types  of  re- 
volving credit  plans  with  lines  of  credit  used 
in  accordance  with  the  borrower's  needs  and 
repaid  over  a  period  of  months.  These  new 
credit  plans  have  had  as  an  Important  out- 
growth the  extension  of  instalment  credit  to 
the  financing  of  soft  goods  and  services,  and 
to  some  extent  they  have  been  substituted 
for  conventional  forms  of  both  charge- 
account  and  Instalment  credit. 


than  disposable  Income.  The  differential  In 
growth  rates  continued  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1966.  Disposable  income  rose  less  than  2 
per  cent  as  Increased  social  security  taxes 
took  a  larger  bite  out  of  personal  Incomes 
while  repayments  on  Instalment  debt  in- 
creased by  2.5  per  cent. 

The  repayments  ratio  continues  to  receive 
considerable  attention  as  a  measure  of  the 
ability  and  wlllingnees  of  consumers  to  in- 
cur more  debt.  An  increase  in  the  ratio  Is 
customarily  viewed  as  an  indication  of  de- 
creased ability  to  talie  on  more  debt.  More- 
over, some  observers  implicitly  assume  that 
there  is  a  celling  beyond  which  consumers 
may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  add  to  their 
debt. 

The  continued  upward  drift  in  the  repay- 
ments ratio  remains  a  matter  of  concern 
because  much  depends  on  whether  the  new 
debt  is  being  taken  on  by  consumers  al- 
ready heavily  burdened  or  mainly  by  those 


Revolving  credit  plans  have  spread  rapidly     with  few  or  no  previous  commitments.  There 


at  department  stores  and  mall-order  houses 
since  their  introduction  in  the  early  IQSO's. 
As  Chart  3  shows  (charts  not  printed  in 
Rkcohd],  there  have  been  two  periods  of 
marked  growth,  in  1959  and  again  in  1963-«4. 
At  the  end  of  1965  such  plans  accounted  for 
nearly  $3  bllUon  of  the  $5.3  billion  of  instal- 
ment credit  outstanding  at  these  outlets. 
This  represented  another  substantial  gain 
in  the  dollar  amount  of  revolving  credit  out- 
standing during  1966,  but  the  Increase  rela- 
tive to  total  instalment  credit  at  department 
stores  was  smaller  than  in  moat  other  years. 

Revolving  credit  has  also  been  extended  to 
personal  loans  through  bank-check-credit 
plans  that  permit  customers  to  draw  checks 
up  to  a  prearranged  limit,  with  monthly  pay- 
ments based  either  on  the  total  credit  Une 
or  on  the  amount  actually  owed.  Banks  have 
also  developed  charge-account  plans  under 
which  a  customer  obtains  from  his  bank  a 
credit  card  that  he  can  use  for  credit  pur- 
chases at  any  participating  store.  The  bank 
is  responsible  for  monthly  billings,  and  par- 
ticipating stores  usually  pay  a  membership 
fee  and  take  a  small  discount  on  all  sales 
made  under  the  plan. 

Both  check-credit  plans  and  charge- 
account  banking  plans  spread  rapidly  during 
the  late  1950's.  but  a  number  of  banks  dis- 
continued them  soon  thereafter.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  strong  revival  of 
Interest  in  plans  of  this  type. 

The  net  result  of  this  interaction  between 
consumer  willingness  to  borrow  and  growing 
institutional  facilities  for  lending  has  been 
a  sharp  rise  in  outstanding  consumer  debt. 
Compared  with  6  years  ago,  instalment  debt 
is  up  $28  billion;  over  the  past  10  years  it 
has  risen  more  than  $40  billion.  This  build- 
up in  debt  has  added  substantially  to  the 
buying  power  of  consumers,  and  as  such  It 
has  affected  both  the  level  and  structure  of 
consumer  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

REPAYMENTS     RATIO 

The  build-up  in  instalment  debt  actually 
results  from  differing  rates  of  growth  In  ex- 
tensions of  credit  and  in  repayments  on  debt. 
Changes  In  repayments  typically  lag  changes 
in  new  credit  extensions.  Moreover  extensions 
show  considerable  variability  in  movement 
from  month  to  month,  whereas  repayments 
tend  to  rise  gradually  over  time  because  they 
are  governed  largely  by  the  amount  of  credit 
extended  in  earlier  periods  and  by  contract 
terms. 

This  was  the  pattern  in  1965.  Repayments 
trended  steadily  upward  and  reached  a  total 
of  $67.6  billion  for  the  year,  compared  with 
•81.1  billion  in  1964.  They  continued  to  rise 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1966  to  a  record  an- 
nual rate  of  $71.7  bllUon.  At  the  same  time. 
they  reached  a  new  high — 14.7  per  cent — rel- 
ative to  disposable  personal  Income. 

The  ratio  of  repayments  to  disposable  In- 
come stood  at  14.4  per  cent  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965.  but  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  edged  up  as  repayments  grew  faster 


is  little  statistical  evidence  in  this  area,  but 
analytical  considerations  do  not  suggest  that 
a  ceiling  on  Instalment  debt  repayments  has 
necessarily  been  reached.  Much  of  the  post- 
war rise  in  the  ratio  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  people  are  using 
instalment  credit  for  more  and  more  pur- 
poses. Of  particular  importance  has  been  the 
increase  in  consumer  ownership  of  physical 
assets  that  provide  transportation,  house- 
hold services,  and  recreation.  When  these 
assets  are  purchased  on  the  Instalment  plan, 
the  monthly  payments  represent  for  many 
consumers  a  substitution  for  expenditures 
they  previously  made  for  services. 

The  changing  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion has  also  been  a  factor  In  the  Increased 
use  of  consumer  credit.  The  number  of 
households  with  heads  under  25  years  of  age 
has  been  expanding  rapidly  and.  moreover,  it 
is  likely  to  increase  considerably  further 
over  the  next  few  years.  These  young  families 
are  frequent  users  of  Instalment  credit  be- 
cause their  needs  for  household  goods  and 
automobiles  generally  exceed  their  ability  to 
pay  cash  for  such  goods. 

Finally,  as  noted  earlier,  consumers  have 
been  making  use  of  revolving  credit  and 
similar  multlpajTnent  plans  to  finance  many 
small  purchases  that  previously  would  have 
been  on  a  cash  or  charge  basis.  All  these  In- 
fluences have  contributed  to  the  expansion 
in  instalment  credit.  The  rising  repayments 
ratio,  therefore,  is  a  reflection  of  shifts  In 
spending  patterns  of  the  consumer  sector  of 
the  economy  as  well  aa  changing  attitudes  to- 
ward borrowing  and  toward  consumer  loans 
as  an  outlet  for  funds. 

MAJOR    LENDEXS 

Financial  institutions — including  commer- 
cial banks,  sales  and  consumer  finance  com- 
panies, credit  unions,  and  miscellaneous  lend- 
ers— hold  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  consumer 
instalment  paper.  Retail  establishments  hold 
the  rest.  Retailers  originate  the  bulk  of  all 
Instalment  contracts,  but  they  sell  many  of 
them  through  prearrangement  with  commer- 
cial banks  and  sales  finance  companies.  In 
recent  years,  however,  several  large  retail 
companies  have  organized  their  own  financial 
subsidiaries  to  handle  their  Instalment  paper. 

Changes  In  ownership  of  Instalment  credit 
in  1965  and  early  1968  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed trends  over  a  longer  period.  For  both 
commercial  banks  and  credit  unions  the 
share  increased;  for  sales  finance  companies 
it  declined  slightly;  and  for  both  consumer 
finance  companies  and  retailers  It  changed 
little. 

Commercial  banks.  In  recent  years  banks 
have  promoted  all  major  tyjjes  of  consumer 
credit.  At  the  end  of  1965  they  held  12  per 
cent  of  their  earning  assets  in  the  form  of 
consumer  loans.  Almoat  all  commercial  banks 
hold  some  Instalment  credit  paper,  and  their 
holdings  are  generally  more  diversified  than 
those  of  other  consuaier  lenders.  Moreover, 
they  are  heavily  involved  in  nonlnstalment 


lending  as  the  principal  grantor  of  single- 
payment  loans. 

Besides  lending  directly  to  consumers  and 
buying  Instalment  paper  from  retailers 
banks  make  a  substantial  Indirect  contribu- 
tion to  consumer  credit  by  making  funds 
available  to  finance  companies  and  retailers 
In  total,  banks  provide  over  half  of  all  funds 
used  in  consumer  credit. 

The  proportion  of  automobile  credit  held 
by  the  banks  has  continued  to  rise  this  past 
year,  and  on  April  30  it  reached  56  percent 
of  the  total.  A  year  earlier  it  was  54  pej- 
cent;  and  5  years  earlier,  47  per  cent.  Paper 
acquired  from  dealers  has  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  expansion,  although  loans  made 
directly  to  consumers  have  also  risen.  Small 
commercial  banks  have  been  expanding 
their  operations  In  the  automobile  credit 
market  more  than  medium-size  and  large 
banks  have.  Over  the  past  year  small  banks 
reported  the  largest  relative  gains  In  pur- 
chased paper,  and  they  also  expanded  their 
share  of  the  direct  auto-loan  market. 

The  banks  presently  account  for  about 
one-fourth  of  the  credit  used  to  buy  furni- 
ture, appliances,  and  other  nonauto  goods. 
This  proportion  has  been  stable  over  the 
past  couple  of  years,  although  earlier  It  had 
declined  as  some  of  this  business  shifted  to 
the  newly  organized  finance  subsidiaries  of 
the  large  retailers.  Banks  now  hold  about 
one-third  of  all  personal  loan  credit,  slightly 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  They  continue  to 
be  the  major  source  of  repair  and  modern- 
ization loans,  as  Indicated  by  their  70  per 
cent  share  at  the  end  of  April. 

Finance  companies.  Sales  finance  com- 
panies, which  supply  credit  through  auto 
dealers,  mall-order  outlets,  and  other  re- 
tailers, hold  about  one-fourth  of  all  con- 
sumer Instalment  credit.  Their  share  of  the 
total  has  declined  slightly  this  past  year,  as 
It  has  each  year  since  1960.  Automobile 
credit  has  been — and  still  Is — the  dominant 
form  of  credit  held  by  most  sales  finance 
companies.  Nevertheless,  severe  rate  competi- 
tion for  automobile  paper  in  recent  years 
has  reduced  the  attractiveness  of  such  pa- 
per, and  many  companies  have  been  putting 
more  of  their  funds  in  other  types  of  paper. 
Diversification  efforts  have  Included  In- 
creased empheisls  on  business  loans  and  on 
the  financing  of  consumer  spending  for 
boats,  mobile  homes,  household  durable 
goods,  travel,  and  education.  In  the  con- 
sumer sector,  sales  finance  companies  have 
had  most  success  in  increasing  personal 
loans.  They  now  hold  13  per  cent  of  all  such 
credit  compared  with  10  percent  only  5 
years  ago. 

The  proportion  of  Instalment  credit  ac- 
counted for  by  consumer  finance  companies 
has  ranged  between  8  and  9  per  cent  for  the 
past  half  dozen  years.  These  companies  have 
most  of  their  assets  In  the  form  of  personal 
loans,  and  they  continue  to  rank  second  only 
to  commercial  banks  in  their  share  of  this 
market.  This  past  year,  however,  personal 
loans  Increased  by  a  smaller  percentage  at 
consumer  finance  companies  than  at  other 
major  lenders. 

Credit  unions  and  retailers.  Credit  unions 
have  continued  to  Increase  their  penetration 
of  the  consumer  Instalment  lending  business, 
and  their  one-tenth  share  of  the  total  is 
about  double  that  of  a  decade  ago.  Credit 
unions  account  for  only  a  small  share  of  non- 
automotive  goods  credit,  but  they  hold  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  automobile  paper  and 
about  one-fifth  of  the  personal  loans  out- 
standing. In  repair  and  modernization  loans 
they  rank  second,  behind  the  commercial 
banks. 

Retailers  hold  12  per  cent  of  all  Instal- 
ment credit,  and  most  of  this  Is  paper  held 
by  department  stores,  mall-order  companies, 
and  furniture  and  appliance  stores.  The  .<:hare 
of  the  total  held  by  auto  dealers  is  less  thin 
1  per  cent. 

Sources  of  funds.  Instalment  credit  lenders 
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have  been  encountering  strong  competition 
in  recent  months  in  obtaining  new  funds. 
Aggregate  demands  have  been  pressing 
against  limited  supplies  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets, and  lenders  who  have  obtained  funds 
have  generally  paid  higher  rates  of  Interest 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  pressures  on 
their  reserve  positions,  commercial  banks 
have  continued  to  extend  substantial 
amounts  of  credit  to  consumers.  Finance 
companies  too  have  expanded  their  con- 
sumer financing  activities,  but  they  have 
gone  increasingly  to  the  commercial  paper 
market  to  obtain  their  short-term  funds, 
rather  than  borrow  from  the  banks.  The 
rate  for  directly  placed  finance  company 
paper  with  maturities  of  3  to  6  months  rose 
from  4.25  to  5.38  per  cent  between  last  Sep- 
tember and  June  of  this  year.  Rates  on  paper 
that  the  smaller  finance  companies  place 
through  dealers  have  also  gone  up,  as  have 
costs  of  bank  loans  and  longer-term  credit. 

Despite  the  higher  Interest  rates  In  short- 
term  credit  markets,  charges  on  consumer 
credit  appear  to  have  risen  only  slightly  on 
the  whole.  The  cost  of  credit  to  lenders  Is 
only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  making  consumer 
loans,  and  charges  on  such  loans  typically 
change  only  In  response  to  broader  cyclical 
movements  In  market  rates  of  interest.  Some 
financial  institutions.  Including  a  scattering 
of  commercial  banks,  have  recently  made 
moderate  upward  adjustments  in  finance 
charges  to  consumers.  However,  other  lend- 
ers, some  of  which  are  already  charging  the 
legal  maxima,  and  also  most  retailers  have 
continued  to  operate  with  rates  unchanged. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  DEFINITIVE 
STATEMENT  OP  U.S.  POLICY  ON 
THE  NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  out- 
break of  war  at  any  time  is  a  most  tragic 
development.  But  now  that  war  rages  in 
the  Near  East  we  must  look  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  concern 
for  peace,  but  we  have  an  even  greater 
commitment  to  freedom.  I  am  concerned 
that  in  the  recent  statements  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  those  priorities  are  not  at 
all  clear. 

Yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  said  that  the  United 
States  was  "neutral  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed." 

That  is  just  not  the  case. 

The  United  States  is  nonbelligerent, 
period. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  neu- 
tral in  thought  and  word.  Everything  I 
hear,  every  expression  of  opinion  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  shows  a  deep 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Prom  the  moment  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  vrithdrew  the 
UJJ.  peacekeeping  forces  from  the  Near 
East,  Israel's  neighbors  began  massing 
troops  on  her  borders.  The  last  move  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  was  a  ring  of 
steel  around  the  State  of  Israel. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  gallant  people 
of  Israel  who  are  attempting  to  crack 
Jjiat  ring  of  steel,  protect  their  access  to 
the  sea  and — hopefully — end  the  19-year 
niilltary  threat  to  their  very  existence. 

The  U.S.  Government  at  this  hour 
seems  very  much  confused  about  what  to 
say  in  this  matter.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  such  qualms.  The  Kremlin  Is  four- 
square behind  the  aggressor  nations.  It 


goaded  Israel's  neighbors  into  this  con- 
flict and  it  is  making  hourly  statements 
of  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  Government 
to  make  a  deHnitive  statement  of  policy 
that  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world  where  our  senti- 
ments lie. 

I  urge  further  that  we  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Israelis  have  the  right  un- 
der international  law  to  free  access 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Be  further 
aware  that  the  human  right  prevails 
when  the  Israelis  fight  to  defeat  the  mili- 
tary threat  to  their  existence. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
protestations  of  being  "neutral  in  word, 
thought,  and  deed,"  will  not  be  a  party 
negotiating  away  any  of  those  rights  that 
the  Israelis  may  establish  through  their 
own  military  efiforts. 

You  will  recall  that  it  happened  be- 
fore. We  dare  not  let  that  happen  again. 


THERE  MUST  BE  CALM.  STRONG 
INTERNATIONAL  REASONING 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
flagration is  raging  in  the  Middle  East  at 
this  hour.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  in 
jeopardy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  nation  of  2  '2  million  westward-leaning 
Israelis  are  locked  in  a  death  grapple 
with  the  Soviet-supported  regime  of  Mr. 
Nasser.  The  emotion-charged  national- 
ists of  the  entire  area  have  thrown  com- 
promise to  the  wind  and  have  toppled 
over  the  brink  of  war. 

A  time  has  come  for  the  major  powers 
to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  swift,  equita- 
ble cease-flre  arrangement.  The  U.N.  can 
ratify  and  implement  this.  I  propose  that 
the  United  States.  U.S.S.R..  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  FYance  create  a  modus  vlvendl 
that  will  guarantee  the  frontiers  of  all 
nations  in  the  Middle  East.  Simultane- 
ously, they  can  address  themselves  to 
worlcing  out  a  maritime  arrangement 
within  the  existing  framework  of  inter- 
national law,  guaranteeing  rights  of  pas- 
sage to  all  nations  on  international 
watenvays. 

We  have  ready  at  hand  the  apparatus 
for  carrying  out  these  agreements,  once 
they  are  arrived  at.  The  United  Nations 
can  act  as  a  buffer  on  frontiers  and  as  a 
guarantor  of  international  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. Whenever  the  major  powers  of 
the  world  have  been  willing  to  work  In 
concert,  they  have  been  able  to  effect 
such  results.  Now  is  certainly  the  time  to 
do  so.  The  fuse  Is  burning  closer  and 
closer  to  the  powder  magazine  of  inter- 
national conflict. 

I  caution  all  responsible  men  to  re- 
member the  lessons  of  past  world  con- 
flicts. In  World  War  I,  a  system  of  en- 
tangling alliances  hurled  all  the  major 
nations  over  the  brink,  even  when  they 
sought  to  avoid  it.  We  must  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this. 

A  further  word  Is  in  order  on  the  prog- 
ress of  military  events.  It  seems  that  the 
Israeli  David  is  triumphing  over  the  Arab 
Goliath  for  the  third  time  in  19  years. 
This  is  a  nation  America  helped  to  create. 
A  nation  we  guaranteed  territorial  integ- 
rity to  imder  President  Eisenhower.  A 
nation  we  are  pledged  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of. 


WhUe  offering  to  sit  down  with  all  ma- 
jor powers  and  work  for  an  end  to  con- 
flict through  the  U.N.,  I  also  feel  we 
should  make  it  quite  clear  to  all  parties 
that  we  stand  by  our  guarantees  of  the 
past. 

Above  all,  we  must  act:  positively  and 
swiftly.  To  act  is  of  course  dangerous.  Not 
to  act  would  be  definitely  disastrous. 


MARITIME  STRIKE  MUST  BE 
AVOIDED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  few  days  there  has  been  a  strong  in- 
dication that  on  June  15  the  Nation  may 
be  faced  with  a  maritime  strike. 

Last  week  the  negotiating  committee 
of  the  International  Organization  of 
Masters.  Mates  &  Pilots  notified  all  union 
members : 

Unless  the  shipowners  live  up  to  their  con- 
tractual obligation,  your  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  Committee  unanimously  and  strongly 
reconunends  that  the  vessels  stop  sailing  on 
June  15,  1967. 

While  the  union  was  careful  to  ex- 
clude ships  supplying  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam from  any  such  strike,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  maritime  stop- 
page at  this  moment  of  world  crisis  could 
have  profoundly  adverse  effects  upon  our 
national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

While  the  contract  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Masteirs,  Mates  It  Pilots 
with  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ship- 
owners does  not  expire  until  June  15, 
1969,  the  present  controversy  Involves  in- 
terpretation of  certain  settlement  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  78-day  strike  by  three 
oflBcers'  unions. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  both 
sides  in  this  controversy  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  resolve  their  differences  In 
a  manner  not  Injurious  to  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  Nation.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  existing  contractual 
relationship  provides  for  arbitration  of 
the  issues  involved.  If  this  be  the  case, 
surely  such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
consistent  with  the  critical  present  de- 
mand for  a  maritime  fleet  prepared  and 
capable  of  reacting  swiftly  and  efH- 
ciently  as  events  may  require.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Helen  Delich  Bentley  on  this  matter, 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deck    Officers    Nkauko    Steikk — Gxtting 
Wat  Wouu)  Bsino  Othibs  in,  Lnfxs  Sat 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Washinoton,  June  8. — The  nation's  lead- 
ing deck  offlcerB'  union  has  adviaed  its  mem- 
bers to  stop  saUlng  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
ships  in  the  American  merchant  ""rtne 
after  Jtme  16  \inleu  the  shlp<n(iien  grant 
the  union's  demands. 

A  new  spiral  of  labor  coata  U  generally 
foreseen  if  these  demands  are  met. 

Although  the  contract  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Maaten,  ICstea  aiul 
Pilots  with  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Coaat 
shipowners  does  not  expire  \intll  June  16, 
1968,  the  union  1b  holding  forth  now  for 
what  it  claims  are  the  relief  at  Inequities 
"obUgated"  in  the  settlement  of  the  78-dsy 
strike  by  three  officers'  unions  In  1965. 
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Preeldent  Johnaon  finally  Intervened  to 
end  that  tie-up  because  of  the  need  for  the 
ships. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  union  members  this 
week,  the  bargaining  committee  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coast  district  declared: 

"Unlefls  the  shipowners  live  up  to  their 
contractual  obligation,  your  Atlantic  and 
Oulf  Coast  Negotiating  Committee  unani- 
mously and  strongly  recommends  that  the 
vessels  stop  sailing  on  June  15,  1967. 

"This  does  not  apply  to  the  ships  sup- 
plying our  troops  in  Vietnam.  If  necessary  we 
will  sail  these  shlpe  for  nothing." 

Edward  Silver,  general  counsel  for  two  of 
the  three  management  groups  involved,  said 
the  MMP  refuses  to  take  the  Issue  to  arbi- 
tration to  permit  the  permanent  arbitrator 
to  determine  what  should  be  done. 

Furthermore,  he  said  the  American  Radio 
Association  which  already  has  gained  far 
more  than  the  3J  per  cent  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  settlement  celling  In  1985 
wants  "to  start  the  roll  again." 

"Right  now,  I  see  no  end,  no  solution  to 
this  maritime  donnybrook,"  Sliver  declared. 


TWO     OTHl 


TTNIONS     WATCH 


The  two  unions  which  are  sitting  on  the 
Side,  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  clash, 
are  the  National  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Association  and  the  National  >iail- 
tlme  Union,  which  last  winter  worked  out 
a  Joint  economic  package  tbrough  arbitra- 
tion. And  it  was  hoped  this  would  begin  to 
provide  some  stability  to  the  Industry. 

However,  both  unions  have  "me  too"  or 
"favored  nations"  clauses  In  their  contracts. 

If  either  deck  or  radio  officers  should  re- 
ceive any  extras  over  and  above  the  3.2  per 
cent,  then  It  can  be  expected  that  the  suit 
With  no  stopping  after  that. 

arrwoLDa  xxfbzsses  oismat 

James  J.  Reynolds,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  has  been  In  the  center  of  the 
patchwork  maritime  labor  negotiations  since 
1961,  expressed  complete  dismay  over  the 
plctiire  today. 

"When  I  tried  to  get  the  unions  to  confer 
with  me  last  year  in  an  effort  to  sort  out  the 
3.2  percent  and  nail  down  what  it  covered 
under  the  1966  settlement,"  Reynolds  stated, 
"I  was  not  able  even  to  get  off  the  ground. 
The  unions  wouldn't  cooperate. 

"Naturally,  I  was  greatly  discouraged  then 
and  am  more  so  now." 

The  management  groups  Involved  are  the 
Tanker  Labor  Service  Committee,  represent- 
ing most  of  the  East  and  Oulf  Coast-based 
tankers;  the  American  Maritime  Association, 
representing  most  of  the  unsubsldized  Inde- 
pendent dry-cargo  ships,  and  Maritime 
Service  Committee,  representing  the  subsi- 
dized lines. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots  members,  the  bargaining  committee 
notes  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1966 
strike  President  Johnson  stated: 

"New  principles  of  parity  have  been  built 
Into  the  pattern  of  these  three  contracts. 
The  economic  terms  are  bxillt  around  specific 
recognition  of  the  established  stabilization 
policy." 

FKIMCIPLK8  or  PAUTT 

"The  MMP  accepted  the  principles  of 
parity  at  that  time  and  still  accepts  them. 

"The  strike  In  '65  was  caused  by  the  ship- 
owners' attempt  to  use  one  union  against 
another.  They  made  an  out-and-out  imder- 
the-table  deal  with  one  union,  thinking 
they  could  strangle  another  and  thus  avoid 
true  collective  bargaining  principles.  Today 
we  are  faced  with  the  same  problem." 

The  deck  officers'  officials  refer  to  the 
awards  made  by  David  Cole  for  the  Maritime 
Engineers  and  Theodore  W.  Kheel  for  Na- 
tional Maritime  In  February. 

The  complaint  says  there  Is  no  opinion 
yet    Jtutifylng   the    awards,    which    It    sees 


as  "two  massive  Intellects  .  .  .  sprinkling 
holy  water  on  an  unholy  deal." 

The  union  asserts  that  one  officers'  union, 
which  it  did  not  name,  received  $2.17  over 
and  above  the  3.2  percent,  and,  therefore, 
the  complaining  union  should  have  compen- 
satory inrcease.  The  cost  per  man  day  for 
that  union  was  $1.68  and  per  man  day  for 
the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  $1.77,  the 
letter  stated. 

"That  cost  was  to  remain  constant  for  the 
four  years  of  the  contract,"  the  officers  union 
said.  "The  shipowners  agreed  that  If  they 
gave  any  monetary  gains  to  one  union,  the 
others  would  receive  the  same  excess." 

TALKED    MERGXR    A    YEAR    AGO 

Supposedly  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
approached  the  Marine  Engineers  a  year  ago 
about  merging  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  the 
3.2  percent  and  asserted  Inequities  straight- 
ened out  so  the  officers'  unions  could  work 
together. 

However,  since  last  January,  the  Masters 
Union  has  been  reluctant  to  discuss  a  level- 
ing off  with  any  other  union  but  has  kept 
citing  "disparities." 


QUAKERS  THROUGHOUT  UNITED 
STATES  URGE  RATIFICATION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  recently 
printed    1967   Priorities   of   the   Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation : 
Strengthening  tbe  UNrrm  Nations 

The  UJT.  Human  Rights  Conventions  have 
been  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  several  years.  These  Conven- 
tions would  abolish  conditions  akin  to  slav- 
ery, forbid  forced  labor,  protect  political 
rights  of  women,  and  outlaw  the  deliberate 
miling  of  any  group — national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious.  FCNL  will  work  for  approval  of 
these  Conventions  by  the  Senate. 

On  March  8,  1967,  Mr.  James  M.  Read, 
president  of  Wilmington  College  In  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  and  former  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
FCNL  in  support  of  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Conventions  be- 
fore an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  After  quoting 
Rousseau:  "Man  is  born  free,  and  every- 
where he  is  in  chains,"  Mr.  Read  stated 
that  there  are  still  some  places  in  the 
world  where  slavery,  forced  labor,  and 
political  persecution  of  women  exist.  He 
then  explained  why  Quakers  feel  they 
have  a  concern  in  these  conventions  and 
their  ratification. 

President  Read  noted  that  in  their  ef- 
forts for  world  peaoe,  Quakers  have  em- 
phasized their  belief  In  the  equality  and 
dignity  of  man.  The  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee for  Consultation  has,  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations,  exercised 
its  consultative  status,  both  in  Geneva 
and  In  New  York,  and  its  representatives 
have  taken  a  special  Interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  historic  commitment  of  Quakers 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  well  known. 
Particularly  during  the  19th  century, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  other  na- 
tions, individual  Quakers  were  among 
the  leaders  of  movements  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade,  to  end  all  forms  of  slavery 
and  forced  labor,  and  to  assure  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  for  all  persons 
who  had  gained  their  freedom.  Today, 


when  the  grosser  forms  of  slavery  have 
been  abollohed,  many  Quakers  are  ac- 
tive in  the  struggle  against  more  subtle 
forms  of  bondage  such  as  forced  labor. 
As  for  the  rights  of  women,  Quakers  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  establishing  co- 
educational schools,  and  giving  equality 
of  status  to  women  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Snyder  serves  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  right  here 
in  Washington.  His  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  ratification  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions are  well  known,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  publicly 
commend  him  in  his  most  worthwhile 
efforts.  Mr.  Snyder  recently  noted  that 
breakthroughs  in  man's  slow  progress  to- 
ward a  world  of  peace  and  justice  seemed 
to  become  possible  because  of  a  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  administration  leaders. 

It  is  this  change  of  heart  which  not 
only  Quakers  throughout  the  world,  but 
all  citizens  w^ho  are  concerned  by  this 
body's  failure  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  conventions 
fer\ently  desire.  Let  us  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  we  do  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  role  as  the  only  100  men 
and  women  who  can  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions, on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  us  have  a  "change  of  heait." 


ONE  SOLDIER'S  VIEW  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a 
lot  about  the  activities  of  bearded  "Viet- 
nik"  protestors.  The  fellow  who  bums 
his  draft  card  in  public  can  almost  bank 
on  national  attention.  So  can  the  guitar 
player  who  camps  in  the  halls  of  the 
Pentagon.  The  fiagbumers,  the  rabble- 
rousers,  the  noisemakers  and  the  pick- 
ets— we  hear  about  them  all  imtil  we 
grow  weary  of  their  irresponsible  antics. 

But  we  hear  very  little  about  Ameri- 
cans like  Sgt.  Kenneth  R.  Butcher.  This 
young  man  from  the  small  mining  town 
of  Ely,  Nev.,  saw  his  duty  as  a  citizen  in 
a  far  different  light  and  went  about  ful- 
filling that  duty  in  his  own  quiet  way. 

This  yoxmg  man  wrote  to  me  a  year 
ago  asking  for  my  help  In  getting  a 
transfer  to  Vietnam.  At  that  time  he 
was  serving  with  the  Army  in  Germany, 
but  he  said  he  wanted  to  "go  where  I  can 
feel  I  am  doing  some  good." 

In  going  to  Vietnam,  Sergeant  Butcher 
wrote: 

I  will  be  fighting  so  that  some  people  will 
have  a  chance  to  have  a  taste  of  the  freedom 
that  we  take  lor  granted. 

I  was  happy  to  assist  Sergeant  Butcher, 
and  he  is  currently  finishing  his  year's 
combat  tour  In  Vietnam.  He  wrote  me 
Iswt  month  to  thank  me  again  for  that 
help. 

It  should  be  the  other  way  around— 
I  should  be  thanking  Sergeant  Butcher 
for  his  dedication  to  his  country  and  to 
its  ideals  and  its  goals. 

So  that  the  quiet  and  responsible  cit- 
izen may  also  have  a  bit  of  attention. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Sergeant  Butcher  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 


June  6,  1967 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Junk  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Alan  Bible. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  soldier  in  the  United 
States  Army.  I  was  drafted  into  the  Army  In 
November,  of  1965.  I  am  from  Ely  Nevada.  I 
have  spent  three  years,  in  the  Nevada  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  one  year,  and  10  months. 
In  the  inactive  reserve.  I  am  stationed  In 
Germany  at  the  present. 

My  problem,  is  that  /  toont  to  go  to  Viet 
Nam.  I  have  put  In  a  request  for  duty  there. 
1  put  my  request  in,  in  March  but  I  haven't 
received  any  reply.  I  had  a  very  difficult  time 
In  getting  my  request  in.  My  commanding 
officer  didn't  want  me  to  leave.  I  had  to  go 
see  the  Battalion  executive  officer,  before  I 
could  send  It  in. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  was  drafted  into 
the  Army.  I  have  two  years  to  serve  In  here. 
By  staying  here  In  Germany,  I  feel  I  am 
wasting  two  years  of  my  life.  I  want  to  go 
where  I  can  feel  I  am  doing  some  good.  My 
time  won't  be  wasted.  I  will  be  fighting,  so 
that  some  people  will  have  a  chance  to  have 
a  taste  of  the  freedom  that  we  take  for 
granted. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  young  soldier  In  the 
Army  who  would  rather  come  over  here  to 
Germany  rather  than  go  to  Viet  Nam. 

Sir,  part  of  the  soldiers  creed  reads,  "I  am 
an  American  fighting  man.  I  serve  In  the 
forces,  that  protect  my  country,  and  our  way 
of  life."  but  I  dont  feel  much  like  an  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  sitting  here  in  Germany. 

If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
me  get  my  asalgimient,  I  would  sincerely 
appreciate  It.  If  I  am  given  the  opportunity, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  warrant  your  help  and 
consideration. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
Pfc.  Kenneth  R.  Bittcher, 
B  Battery,  2d  Battalion.  75th  Artillery, 

APO  New  York  09165. 

June  16,  1966. 
Pvt.  Kenneth  R.  Butches, 
B  Battery,  2d  Brigade.   7Sth   Artillery,  APO. 
New  York. 
Dear  Private  Butcher  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  9,  which  I  received  on  the  ISth. 
I  have  contacted  the  Department  of  the 
Army  regarding  your  desire  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam and  have  expressed  my  interest  in  your 
case.  The  Army  must,  of  course,  make  the 
final  decision  In  this  matter. 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  them,  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  you  again. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 

JuLT  6,  1966. 
Pvt.  Kenneth  R.  Butcher, 
B  Battery,  2d  Brigade,  75th  Artillery,  APO, 
New  York. 
Dear  Mr.  Butcher:  Supplementing  my  let- 
ter of  June  15,  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived   recently   from    the    Army,    regarding 
your  desire  to  serve  in  Vietnam.  I  assume 
you  will  have  been  notified  of  the  decision 
to  grant  your  request  by  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  helpful  to  you 
In  this  matter. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bdlk. 

Department  or  the  Armt, 
OmcE  or  Personnel  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  concerning  the  above  named  sol- 
dier. 

Private  Butcher  has  been  selected  to  fill  a 
requirement  for  his  grade  and  military  sjje- 


clalty  In  Vietnam.  He  will  receive  appropriate 
reassignment  Instructions  through  military 
channels  in  the  near  future. 

Your  interest  In  this  serviceman  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Beveklet, 

Director  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 


Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  This  is  a  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  July  6.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  assistance,  in  getting  my  assign- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  I  know,  sir,  that  you  are  a 
very  busy  man,  and  certainly  appreciate  your 
taking  time  to  help  me  in  this  matter.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  end  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  in 
whatever  small  way  a  single  person  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  R.  Butcher. 


July  25,  1966. 
Pvt.  Kenneth  R.  Butcher, 
APO.  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Butcher:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  which  arrived  July  19  thanking 
me  for  my  assistance  with  your  transfer 
request.  Naturally,  I  was  pleased  to  help  In 
any  way  that  I  could,  and  I  hope  your  new 
assignment  in  Vietnam  works  out  well  for 
you  and  provides  you  the  oppwrtunity  you 
seek. 

A  request  such  as  yours  Is  not  a  usual  one 
for  a  United  States  Senator  to  receive.  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  your  patriotism 
and  sense  of  duty  to  your  country  that  has 
led  you  to  ask  for  service  in  a  war  zone. 

With  your  spirit  I  know  you  will  con- 
tribute much  more  to  ending  the  war  than 
the  "small  way"  you  suggest. 

I  salute  you  and  wish  you  well. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 

Mat  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  Alan  Bible. 

Dear  Six  :  I  am  nearlng  the  end  of  my  tovu- 
here  in  Viet  Nam.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again 
for  your  help  in  getting  me  over  here.  I  am 
also  nearlng  the  end  of  my  two  years  in 
the  service,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
helping  me  make  it  two  years  that  were  not 
wasted. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  able  to  help 
these  people,  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  I 
feel  that  if  the  fine  people  In  America  knew 
these  people,  they  would  be  proud  of  what 
we  are  doing  for  these  people. 

I  am  now  serving  as  the  battalion  radio 
chief,  with  a  combat  engineer  battalion. 
In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for 
your  help. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sgt.  KENNrrR  R.  Butches. 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  IN 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  days  the  news  media  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  carried  the 
story  of  what  I  feel  will  go  down  as  a 
landmark  In  the  history  of  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Two  biologists  from  the  endangered 
vrtldllfe  research  program  staff  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  near 
Laurel.  Md.,  culminated  years  of  research 
activity  with  a  Journey  to  Fort  Smith 
near  Great  Slave  Lake  In  Canada  where 
they  picked  up  six  eggs  of  the  rare 
whooping  crane  and  returned  them  to 
the  Patuxent  Center. 

This  conservation  milestone  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  best  possible  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  two  Governments — 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  years 


ofiSclals  of  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
have  worked  closely  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service. 
Representatives  of  both  countries  have 
worked  tirelessly  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  laboratory  gathering  the  mass  of 
scientific  Information  needed  before  the 
whooping  crane  egg  pickup  could  even 
be  attempted.  Plans  were  formulated  and 
carried  out  with  military  precision.  Every 
step  of  the  operation  has  previously  been 
tested  with  the  more  abundant  sandhill 
crane.  Nothing  was  left  to  doubt  or 
chance. 

Now  we  hope  that  within  a  few  days 
the  eggs — which  had  been  incubated  for 
anywhere  from  a  week  to  more  than  3 
weeks  in  nests  in  the  wild  before  pick- 
up— will  begin  to  hatch.  Thus,  from  these 
few  eggs,  we  hope  to  develop  the  brood 
stock  of  whooping  cranes  which  will 
eventually  produce  the  numbers  to  return 
to  the  wild. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  had  a  part  in  this  historic  con- 
servation effort.  Back  In  1963  I  was  able 
to  procure  funds  for  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  sandhill  crane  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  striiM>ed  from  the 
budget  and  in  1965  my  amendment  was 
adopted  which  provided  the  funds  to  set 
up  the  Patuxent  endangered  wUdllfe 
facility. 

Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the  names 
of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  officials 
who  have  been  collaborating  in  this  work. 
I  do,  however,  salute  the  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  Government  for  their 
participation. 

As  for  the  U.S.  participants  any  list 
would  be  sure  to  omit  some  who  have 
contributed  greatly  over  the  years.  Also, 
the  great  conservation  groups  in  the 
country,  such  as  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  and  others  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife 
species  and  habitat  for  many  decades. 
To  all  the  people  in  government  smd  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  various 
conservation  groups  a  vote  of  thanks. 

It  is  proper,  I  believe,  to  recognize  the 
dedicated  staff  of  the  endangered  wild- 
life research  program.  For  these  are  the 
r>eople  who  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Government's  efforts  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  all  forms  of  rare 
and  endangered  American  wildlife  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Heading  the  program  is  the  talented, 
able,  and  dedicated  Dr.  Ray  C.  Erlckson. 
He  is  assisted  by  Glen  Smart,  supervisory 
biologist  of  the  section  of  propagation. 
Five  field  biologists  have  been  sisslgned. 
They  are :  Winston  Banko  and  John  Sin- 
cock  to  Hawaii,  Donald  Fortenberry  to 
South  Dakota,  Fred  Sibley  to  California, 
and  Ray  Tomlinson  to  Arizona. 

Other  members  of  the  permanent  staff 
are :  Eugene  Cowan,  Don  Frlckle,  Bertha 
Preston,  Wayne  ShiflSett,  James  Stephen- 
son. Bruce  Williams,  Robert  C.  Williams, 
and  Dr.  James  Miller. 

We  have  made  a  start  down  the  long 
road  toward  preservation  and  Increase 
of  America's  rare  and  endangered  wild- 
life. For  success  we  need  the  continued 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  the  public,  and  the 
country's  great  conservation  groups. 
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A  MARITIME  DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  May 
20  was  National  Maritime  Day. 

On  that  day.  in  an  tuidress  to  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Miami. 
COTomissloner  George  H.  Heam,  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  paid  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  men  who  build  and  sail 
our  ships,  to  the  men  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Nation  to  observe  a  Nation- 
al Maritime  Day. 

In  his  speech.  Commissioner  Heam 
quoted  President  Johnson's  words  that 
the  sea  and  ships  are  "an  integral  part 
of  this  country's  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture." I  join  Commissioner  Heam  In  en- 
dorsing those  words. 

Mr.  Heam  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  state  for  the  record  an  area  of  ship- 
ping regulation  that  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Heam's  Maritime  Day  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  deUgbted  to  be  bere  to  address  you 
on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  national  observance 
of  Maritime  Day.  As  many  of  you  Imow,  I 
bave  bad  tbe  opoprtunlty  to  Inspect  and  ob- 
serve your  great  port,  including  Dodge  Is- 
land, several  montbs  ago  wben  I  appeared 
bere  to  discuss  tbe  recently  enacted  Public 
Law  88-777  commonly  known  as  the  Cruise 
Legislation  Act,  and  the  Commission's  rules 
implementing  it. 

All  over  tbls  great  land  of  ovm  on  tbls 
Maritime  Day,  public  officials  and  represent- 
atives of  Industry,  labor  and  commerce  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  present  marl- 
time  situation  and  putting  forth  their  aolu- 
tions  to  tbe  problem.  I  do  not  bave  the  pro- 
motional responslbUity  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  I  leave  to  tbem  the 
function  of  announcing  their  various  posi- 
tions. However,  as  a  citizen  who  Is  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
attaining  the  position  of  being  tbe  finest  In 
tbe  world,  it  is  timely  to  aclcnowledge  the 
merchant  marine  afllllated  industries  and  tbe 
posture  of  our  sea-faring  men. 

President  Johnson  acknowledged  the  Im- 
portance of  maritime  endeavors  when  he 
said: 

"International  conunerce  and  tbe  shlpe 
which  make  It  possible  have  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  America's  greatness.  The  sea 
and  ships  are  an  Integral  part  of  this  coun- 
try's past,  ptresent  and  future." 

ShlpbuUding  and  ship  operating  are  very 
expensive  undertakings  In  ovu  country.  Each 
of  these  endeavors,  however  is  extremely  Im- 
portant to  our  national  well-being.  When 
our  diipbulldera  and  oai  ship  operators  com- 
pete with  their  much  less  costly  counterparts 
In  foreign  lands  in  my  opinion  they  are  com- 
peting with  much  leas  valuable  ships  and 
services,  whose  nations  have  more  limited 
goals.  Our  own  builders  and  operators  are 
second  to  none  in  tbe  world.  They  are  en- 
titled to  fair  rates  on  their  Investments.  No 
one  in  this  country  can  carp  with  tbe  com- 
paratively meager  dividends  associated  with 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  investments, 
vls-a-vla  other  commercial  ventures.  Each  of 
these  endeavors  requires  enormous  capital 
investment.  Each  suffers  more  acutely  from 
economic  turmoil  than  do  most  domestic 
commercial  undertakings.  A  vessel,  for  exam- 
ple with  an  economic  life  of  about  20  years 
engaging  In  world  trade  subjects  itself,  In 
addition  to  economic  fluctuations,  to  inter- 
national political  problems  including  trade 
and  flag  restrictions,  the  hazards  of  the 
elements  and  acts  of  Qod. 


American  terminal  operations  also  are  more 
expensive  than  their  foreign  counterparts. 
American  terminals  are  constantly  being 
brought  up  to  date  at  considerable  expense 
and  the  cost  of  operating  terminals  Is  also 
higher  In  this  country  than  In  others.  But 
here  In  America  where  our  standard  of  living 
is  the  envy  of  the  world  we  must  expect  that 
these  terminal  operations  will  be  substan- 
tially more  costly  than  they  are  In  less  afflu- 
ent ports  around  the  globe. 

American  seamen,  likewise,  represent  a  na- 
tional Investment  which  we  can  111  afford  to 
lose.  All  too  often  we  hear  how  grandly  they 
are  compensated.  All  too  often,  however,  their 
compensation  is  compared,  to  that  of  their 
foreign  counter-parts — not  to  that  of  the 
white  collar  or  blue  collar  workers  In  our 
own  country.  You  and  I  know  that  American 
seamen  possess  special  skills.  We  all  know  of 
the  rigors  of  their  lives  and  we  are  all  aware, 
I  hope,  of  the  economic  opportunities  which 
are  ever  Increasing  shore  side.  I,  for  one,  on 
this  Maritime  Day,  wish  to  salute  those 
American  seamen  who  are  willing  to  serve 
our  nation  by  foregoing,  for  long  periods  on 
end,  the  fruits  of  oixi  American  high  stand- 
ard of  living  here  at  home.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  trade  places  with  them. 
They  enjoy  the  company  of  their  families 
only  sporadically,  they  are  on  call  twenty  four 
hours  per  day,  and  they  are  often  Imperiled 
by  the  elements.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  it  Is 
no  longer  fashionable  to  stroll  on  many  of 
the  port  streets  In  other  lands.  American 
seamen  in  foreign  lands  are  exposed  to  health 
dangers  that  are  unknown  to  us  here  at 
home  and  orderly  police  protection  in  many 
lands  does  not  approach  that  which  we  enjoy 
here. 

This  evening,  however.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  state  for  the  record  an 
area  of  shipping  regulation  that  Is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  me. 

We  have  a  national  business  policy — an 
antitrust  policy  which,  a«  the  keystone  of  our 
business  life,  has  served  us  well.  Indeed,  the 
Sherman  Act  has  been  referred  to  as  our 
"Charter  of  Economic  Freedom."  Pew  will 
doubt  that  our  antitrust  policy  has  stimu- 
lated competition  which  in  turn  has  trig- 
gered that  business  waj  of  life  which  has 
caused  men  to  "Build  a  Better  Mousetrap." 
Indeed,  our  American  initiative  spurred  on 
by  the  challenge  and  response  theory,  to  bor- 
row the  sociologists'  phrase,  has  spawned 
productivity  of  such  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence, that  we  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
friends  across  the  sea  have  not  subscribed,  at 
least  so  religiously,  to  such  a  way  of  business 
Ufe. 

A  great  exception  to  our  national  antitrust 
policy,  however,  is  contained  In  the  heart  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Through  Section 
15  of  that  Act  carriers  are  allowed  to  etter 
into  several  species  of  antl-competitlve  ar- 
rangements with  each  other  on  condition 
that  such  arrangements  are  given  prior  ap- 
proval by  that  Agency  of  our  Government 
which  administers  the  Shipping  Act.  That 
Agency  is  now  the  Pedsral  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

At  the  present  time,  concerted  action  by 
carriers  in  our  foreign  trades  has  become  a 
way  of  life,  and  Section  15  agreements  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated.  They 
run  the  gamut  from  mare  rate  fixing  asso- 
ciations to  all  pervasive  pools.  So  complex 
has  tbe  system  become,  that  on  a  single  voy- 
age, a  vessel  may  be  sailing  under  the  aegis 
of  a  half  dozen  conferences,  and  at  least 
three  of  our  American  Flag  lines  are  mem- 
bers of  thirty  or  more  rate  fixing  combines. 
You  will  note  that  I  hate  not  Included  the 
many  agreements  between  terminal  operators 
or  freight  forwarders. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  concerned  about 
the  entire  spectrum  of  concerted  action 
agreements,  not  merely  because  they  repre- 


sent a  departure  from  our  traditional  way  of 
doing  business,  but  because,  in  the  case  of 
carriers,  vls-a-vls  shippers,  they  necessarily 
tend  to  create  a  seller's  or  carrier's  market. 
In  a  word,  they  tend  to  give  an  advantage  to 
a  carrier  in  hla  dealings  with  a  shipper.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  those  trades  where  the 
shipper  does  not  have  the  alternative  of  a 
dependable  non-conference  service. 

Now,  I  want  it  made  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  anti-conference.  I  am  sure  that,  by 
and  large,  the  conference  system  does,  or 
should  be  able  to,  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  But  I  want  It  made  equally  clear 
that  I  view  Section  15  approval  as  a  license, 
and  that  the  granting  of  the  license  must 
clearly  serve  o\ir  public  Interest.  Section  15 
approval,  once  granted,  cannot  lightly  be 
taken  away,  but  nevertheless  It  can  be  taken 
away.  I  submit  that  it  should  never  be  casu- 
ally granted.  And  the  more  antl-competltlve 
the  device  for  which  approval  Is  sought,  the 
more  carefully  must  we  determine  whether 
It  serves  our  public  Interest. 

In  every  regulated  business,  monopolies  or 
quasl-monopolies  are  cotintenanced  on  the 
premise  that  their  existence  is  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  UtUlty  companies, 
transit  companies,  and  even  taxi  cabs  fall 
into  this  category.  Yet  no  one  denies  that 
the  franchises  of  such  entrepeneurs  require 
coimtervalllng  safeguards  administered  by 
public  bodies.  So  too.  In  my  opinion,  it  must 
be  where  quasl-monopolles  In  the  ocean 
transportation  world  are  permitted.  Obvi- 
ously, the  overwhelming  share  of  our  inter- 
national trade  is  carried  by  vessels,  and  a 
predominant  number  of  these  vessels  are  de- 
voted to  our  extremely  Important  liner  or 
general  cargo  trades,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  liners  are  banded  together,  lawfully. 
Into  rate  setting  or  price  fixing  conferences. 
It  Is  unthinkable.  I  contend,  that  In  the  20th 
Century,  reasonable  men  would  suggest  that 
quasl-monopolles  should  exist  without  a  pub- 
lic body's  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the  Inter- 
national commerce  of  the  United  States  Is 
far  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  placed,  un- 
bridled, Into  the  hands  of  lalssez  falre  busi- 
ness combines. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  our  economy  Is 
freer  than  that  of  most  of  the  International 
community;  that  our  government  policy,  In 
International  shipping.  Involves  less  home 
flag  preference  than  does  theirs;  and  most 
Importantly,  many  nations,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  abroad,  have  taken  steps  not  only 
to  protect  and  enhance  their  own  Interna- 
tional commerce,  but  have  promulgated  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  vessels  on 
which  commercial  cargo  must  be  carried.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  Shipping  Act,  as  an 
expression  of  Congress  pursuant  to  a  con- 
stitutional grant.  Is  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Simply  expressed  the  situation  is  this:  our 
foreign  commerce  Is  open  to  all,  and  all  those 
who  wish  to  participate  In  it  do  so  under  the 
ground  rules  that  the  Congress  has  laid 
down.  Among  those  ground  rules  Is  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  which  Is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  Carriers  are  free 
to  engage  or  not  to  engage  in  our  foreign 
commerce,  but  once  having  freely  elected  to 
participate  In  our  trade  they  necessarily  as- 
sume the  obligations,  as  well  as  the  benefits, 
which,  under  law  Is  a  condition  of  such  par- 
ticipation. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  the  point  that  the 
orderly,  efficient  and  economic  flow  of  our 
International  export  and  Import  commerce  Is 
of  prime  concern  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conunission:  that  carriers  of  all  nations 
and  conferences  are  welcome  to  participate 
In  our  trades,  while  observing  the  spirit  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  and  that  tbe  Commission 
Intends  to  use  Its  powers,  without  fear  or 
favor,  without  recklessness  or  timidity,  in 
meeting  its  public  obligation. 

In  conclusion  I  compliment  this  port  and 
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the  men  who  had  the  foresight  to  build  it 
and  the  men  whose  expertise  makes  it 
operate.  I  want  you  all  to  do  your  utmost 
to  think  of  a  better  way,  a  more  competitive 
way,  a  less  expensive  way.  to  get  your  jobs 
done  so  that  our  own  economy  wlU  continue 
to  grow,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our 
International  commitments,  so  that  we  may 
be  also  to  continue  to  assist  friendly  nations, 
and  more  Importantly  so  that  we  might 
attain  the  "Great  Society"  which  is  within 
our  reach. 
I  thank  you. 


AMERICA  2000— ACTION  IN 
ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  PiaiCY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  developing  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  over  the  past 
9  months,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
discover  literally  scores  of  exciting  and 
imaginative  local  projects  that  are  based 
on  premises  similar  to  that  legislation, 
or  which  exhibit  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  program  contemplated  in  it. 
These  discoveries  have  been  immensely 
gratifying  to  me,  not  only  because  they 
have  been  most  Instructive  and  helpful 
to  me  as  I  worked  with  others  to  develop 
this  legislation,  but  also  because  they  did 
so  much  to  increase  my  faith  in  the  en- 
ormous potential  of  the  nongovernmen- 
tal sector  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  building  better  homes  and 
better  lives  for  millions  of  American 
families. 

Today  I  should  Uke  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  one  such  local  effort. 
It  is  named  "America  2000,"  and  was 
initiated  recently  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Gibbons,  president  of  Joint  Council  13 
of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

America  2000  is  a  private  nonprofit 
foundation  organized  to  bring  know-how, 
experience,  and  high  professional  com- 
petence to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  urban  planning,  low-cost  urban  hous- 
ing, recreational  facilities,  education, 
health,  transportation,  and  cultural  and 
commercial  development. 

In  all  these  areas  the  foundation  offers 
comprehensive  planning  services;  but  It 
goes  further  by  standing  ready  to  serve 
as  the  developer  of  an  entire  target  area ; 
to  administer  the  entire  project;  to  de- 
velop associated  nonprofit  sponsors;  to 
establish  community  integration  and  li- 
aison related  to  the  project;  to  provide 
comprehensive  social  planning  resoiurces; 
and  to  provide  necessary  project  man- 
agement upon  completion,  if  this  is  de- 
sirable. 

As  its  initial  project,  America  2000  has 
on  the  boards  a  comprehensive  redevel- 
opment plan  for  a  large  area  of  St.  Louis 
riverfront,  adjacent  to  the  central  busi- 
ness district.  The  implementation  of  this 
plan,  involving  an  investment  of  some 
$50  million,  would  produce  a  renewed 
neighborhood  featuring  commercial  de- 
velopment and  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  for  low,  middle,  and  upper  in- 
come famiUes.  Both  Federal  and  conven- 
tional financing  will  be  employed. 

America  2000, 1  am  happy  to  note,  has 
foreseen  the  pitfalls  of  dealing  only  with 
physical  problems,  divorced  from  the 
actual  human  beings  who  live  in  our 
cities.  Its  philosophy,  akin  to  that  of  the 
National     Homeownership     Foundation 


Act,  is  bsised  on  the  premise  that  human 
problems  and  desires  must  remain  fore- 
most in  our  minds,  and  that  any  program 
dealing  with  physical  improvements  of 
central  cities  must  establish  close  liaison 
with  the  residents  of  the  affected  area, 
draw  upon  their  insights  and  experi- 
ences, and  allay  theii"  fears  of  dislocation 
or  disruption. 

America  2000  has  brought  together 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  St.  Louis  area,  representing  all  oc- 
cupations and  philosophies,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  goal.  Serving  with  Mr.  Gib- 
bons on  the  foundation's  board  are  the 
following : 

Preston  Estep,  Sidney  Salomon,  Jr., 
Miss  Jacqueline  Orennan,  Senator  T. 
D.  McNeal,  Dr.  Benjamin  Davis. 

In  addition,  the  technical  associates 
of  America  2000  offer  a  striking  range  of 
talents  in  urban  redevelopment.  At  the 
moment  they  are : 

Earnest  Calloway,  associate  research 
director — Central  Conference  of  Team- 
sters, City  Plan  Commission  member. 

Charles  L.  Parris,  former  director  of 
St.  Louis  Land  Clearance  and  Housing 
Authority,  president — Urban  Program- 
ing Corp.  of  America. 

Harry  Herring,  member  of  National 
Institute  of  Appraisers  (MAI),  member 
of  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board. 

Eldrldge  Lovelace,  senior  partner  in 
city  planning  firm  of  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew k  Associates. 

Jake  McCarthy,  director  of  pubUc  re- 
lations. Teamsters. 

John  J.  Mincher,  vice  president  of  Re- 
liance Construction  Co. 

Thomas  J.  OToole,  member  of  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Appraisers  (MAI),  mem- 
ber of  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board. 

Stanley  M.  Rosenblum,  senior  partner 
in  law  firm  of  Rosenblum  &  Goldenhersh. 

Arthur  F.  Schwarz.  senior  partner  in 
architectural  firm  of  Schwarz  &  Van 
Hoefen. 

Fred  Walton,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  planning  and  design — Urban 
Programing  Corp.  of  America. 

Mr.  Jake  McCarthy,  one  of  the  driving 
forces  behind  America  2000,  is  also  edi- 
tor of  the  Missouri  Teamster,  a  pubUca- 
tion  serving  45,000  Missouri  Teamsters 
Union  members  and  their  families.  In  the 
April  28  issue  of  that  publication,  there 
appears  an  editorisd  on  the  National 
Homeownership  Foundation  Act  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Percy's  Approach  to  Housing 

Illinois'  new  senator,  Charles  Percy,  has 
proposed  an  innovative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  decent  housing  in  America's  cities. 
Under  the  plan,  autonomous  non-profit  as- 
sociations would  be  set  up  by  business,  labor, 
education  or  religious  leaders  in  each  com- 
munity for  the  purpose  of  building  private 
housing  for  low  income  families,  with  financ- 
ing by  the  federal  government. 

The  Teamsters  Union  locally  has  long 
urged  a  similar  approach  and  has  had  con- 
siderable success  with  its  own  ventures  in 
this  field,  such  as  Coimcil  Plaza. 

Percy's  plan  eesenttally  alms  at  fostering 
home  ownership  by  low  Income  families 
whUe  preserving  private  Initiative.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  encourage  corporations,  churches 


and  labor  unions  to  assume  some  of  their 
social  responsibilities  in  solving  our  most 
critical  urban  problems. 

Such  an  approach  ought  not  supplant  the 
reeponsibillty  of  the  government,  as  repre- 
sentative of  society,  for  decent  housing  for 
every  American.  But  if  Percy's  program  were 
to  become  a  reality,  elements  of  society 
which  up  to  now  have  stilled  their  social 
conscience  would  have  little  excuse  for  con- 
tinued inaction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  by  these  generous  remarks  on 
legislation  that  so  many  Members  of 
this  body  have  joined  in  sponsoring.  I 
assure  the  readers  of  the  Missouri  Team- 
ster and  of  the  Record  that  all  of  us  are 
continually  seeking  ways  to  improve  the 
proposed  legislation  so  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  widespread  support  in  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

Sec.  2(a)(3)  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  generating  a  rebirth  of  the  de- 
clining urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
properly  Ues  with  America's  free  enterprise 
system,  working  together  with  reUgious  orga- 
nizations, educational  institutions,  labor 
unions,  foundations,  and  professional,  civic, 
and  rural  organizations  and  associations; 

America  2000  has  provided  an  example 
of  how  just  such  a  broadly  based  coali- 
tion can  begin  to  take  the  initiative  to 
achieve  the  important  goals  we  all  seek. 
I  commend  all  who  have  had  a  part  in 
launching  this  important  venture,  and 
wish  them  great  success  in  the  future. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS 
SUPREME  COURT  OPEN  HOUSING 
DECISION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  news- 
papers has  published  an  editorial  endors- 
ing the  right  of  all  men  to  equal  justice 
imder  law.  The  Milwaukee  Joiu-nal,  on 
May  31,  praised  the  Supreme  Court  for 
its  decision  declaring  unconstitutional 
California's  open  housing  referendum, 
which,  in  effect,  repealed  the  State's  open 
housing  laws  and  forbade  the  legislature 
to  enact  any  further  such  laws. 

As  the  Journal  editorial  so  wisely 
points  out,  the  Court  held  that  "even  the 
voters  amending  their  own  State  consti- 
tution are  not  imrestrainedly  sovereign." 
Oiu*  system  combines  majority  rule  and 
minority  rights.  Whenever  the  people  de- 
prive a  minority  oif  their  rights,  the 
courts  have  a  duty  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Even  a  MAJoarrr  Mat  Not  Cttrb  Basic 

iNDrVTDUAL   RiCRT 

Even  a  state  constitution,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  people,  cannot  give  color  of  legality 
to  a  practice  of  race  discrimination.  The  ban 
of  the  14tb  amendment,  on  denying  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  forbids  it. 

This  ruling  Monday  by  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  aflirmlng  California's  high 
court,  Is  another  historic  knockout  treatment 
of  tbe  insidious  cancer  of  racism  in  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic.  It  is  doiibly  important  to 
understand  because  of  its  assertion  that  even 
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tbe  voters  amending  tbelr  own  atate  constitu- 
tion are  not  unre8tralne<Uy  sovereign. 

ThlB  principle  was  consplcuoiuly  invoked 
for  tbe  first  time  two  years  ago,  when  the 
court  voided  a  Colorado  constitutional 
amendment,  though  a  majority  of  voters  haid 
ratified  it,  because  It  violated  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  doctrine.  Even  the  majority,  the 
court  said  in  effect,  may  not  abolish  Ita  own 
members'  Individual  right,  or  anybody  else's, 
to  have  each  man's  vote  weigh  the  same. 
That,  too,  was  an  attempted  discrimination 
under  color  of  legality. 

California  laws  Include  two  open  housing 
provisions.  Real  estate  interests  whipped  up 
a  irnmp^tgn  to  repeal  them  by  constitutional 
amendment,  which  succeeded.  The  amend- 
ment also  forbade  the  legislature  to  enact 
any  such  laws  henceforth. 

This,  as  Justice  White  wrote,  "was  In- 
tended to  authorize,  and  did  authorize,"  a 
race  discrimination.  As  a  pvirported  con- 
stitutional protection  of  a  right  to  discrimi- 
nate, it  had  to  be  struck  down.  Its  negative 
form  plainly  amounted  to  an  affirmative  state 
sanction  and  support  of  a  specific  race  dis- 
crimination. Plainly,  not  even  a  state  elec- 
torate can  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

The  5-4  split  of  the  supreme  court  does 
not  imply  that  the  four  endorsed  the  action 
of  California  voters.  The  dissenters  mainly 
were  taken  aback  by  tbe  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  can  have  occasion  to  over- 
ride even  the  "will  of  tbe  people"  within  a 
state.  They  sought  to  rationalize  their  dissent 
by  suggesting  that  the  repeal  amendment 
merely  left  the  state  "neutral"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  race  discrimination  In  housing.  It 
did  no  such  thing,  of  course;  It  bound  and 
gagged  the  state. 

It  may  be  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  In  a 
democracy  but  it's  a  vital  one,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  when  mlsgvdded  can  be  as 
oppressive  of  individual  rights  as  any  dic- 
tator. The  Constitution  blessedly  operates 
to  defend  freedom  and  equality  against 
tyrannical  tendencies  of  governments  and 
popular  majorities  both. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ERNEST  O.  WAR- 
REN FROM  THE  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  capable  members 
of  the  Press  Gallery  retired  the  first  of 
this  month.  Ernest  G.  Warren,  known 
affectionately  by  many  of  us  as  "Ernie" 
Warren,  terminated  a  brilliant  Jour- 
nalistic career  of  40  years  when  he  re- 
tired. Of  these  40  years,  38  were  in  out- 
standing service  as  a  dedicated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Press. 

I  have  known  "Ernie"  Warren  most 
pleasantly  during  all  of  my  27  years  in 
Congress,  especially  since  1946,  when  he 
became  New  England  regional  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Margaret  Dayton  Olidden,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J..  celebrated  their  34th  wedding  anni- 
versary this  past  Saturday.  They  have 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  con- 
genial couples  in  Washington's  Jour- 
nalistic corps. 

Their  daughter,  Mary  Worth  Warren. 
has  made  an  auspicious  beginning  in  car- 
rying on  the  family  tradition  of  jour- 
nalistic excellence  set  by  her  father  as 
she  is  now  the  office  manager  of  the  CBS 
News  Bureau  in  Washington.  While  "Er- 
nie" received  his  bachelor  of  literature 
from  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Mary  Worth's  college  was 
William  and  Mary. 

Although  "Ernie"  is  a  North  Carolina- 
Virginian,  having  been  bom  in  Edenton, 


N.C.,  and  then  having  moved  to  Virginia, 
he  has  far-back  roots  in  New  England, 
as  does  his  wife,  Margaret.  We  who  are 
from  New  England  can  be  very  proud 
that  a  person  of  the  high  caliber  of 
"Ernie"  Warren  chose  to  cover  Washing- 
ton news  for  the  New  England  region, 
mainly  because  of  his  admiration  for 
those  who  represented  New  England  in 
Congress.  He  had  been  regional  desk  edi- 
tor here  for  10  years  before  taking  over 
the  New  England  run.  His  seniority  at 
that  time  enabled  him  to  bid  in  the 
region. 

I  am  very  proud  that  "Ernie"  says  that 
he  has  never  regretted  his  choice,  and 
that  were  he  to  have  the  opportunity, 
he  would  do  it  again.  While  "Ernie" 
graciously  characterizes  his  New  Eng- 
land congressional  associations  and  real 
friendships  sis  "wonderful,"  I  know  that 
It  is  the  unanimous  conviction  of  every 
Member  of  the  New  England  House  and 
Senate  delegations  that  the  feeling  is 
mutual  and  that  we  sincerely  regard  his 
friendship  and  association  as  "wonder- 
ful." 

Ernest  O.  Warren  was  the  son  of  Ernest 
P.  and  Ruth  Worth  Warren  of  Edenton, 
N.C.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Bern,  N.C,  and  Norfolk. 
Va.  He  attended  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia before  going  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Following  graxluatlon  from  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism, he  worked  on  the  Norfolk  Ledger 
Dispatch  and  the  Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot 
before  joining  the  Associated  Press  In 
New  York  City.  There  and  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  he  served  as  wire  editor  before  com- 
ing to  Washington  with  the  Associated 
Press  as  editor  and  writer. 

Over  the  years  he  has  covered  such 
events  as  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping 
and  all  of  the  political  conventions  since 
1936.  As  the  AP's  Washington  man  for 
New  England,  he  covered  the  career  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy  from  the  day 
John  P.  Kennedy  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives,  became  a  Senator,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

These  biographical  facts  on  Ernest  G. 
Warren  are  most  impressive  and  speak 
for  themselves.  But  they  are  far  from 
telling  the  whole  story — or  even  the  real 
story.  They  do  not  reveal  the  depth  of 
respect  and  feeling  that  is  held  for 
"Ernie"  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Press 
Gallery  and  by  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

We  all  gained  mentally  and  In  human 
warmth  from  our  association  with 
"Ernie"  Warren.  He  was  an  Inspiring  ex- 
ample of  how  to  be  objective  and  fair, 
but  not  coldly  objective,  for  he  wrote 
with  warmth  and  especially  with  un- 
usual empathy. 

We  wish  him  well  In  his  retirement. 
We  shall  miss  him.  We  urge  him  to  re- 
visit the  press  gallery  and  our  offices 
when  he  can  find  ttie  time  from  his  busy 
retirement  to  do  s6.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  do  many,  many  useful  and  worth- 
while things  In  his  retirement. 


THE  OBLIOA'nON  TO  SPEAK  AND 
THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  51  San  Francisco  lawyers  re- 
cently Issued  a  statement  entitled  "The 
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Obligation  To  Speak  and  the  Right  To 
Dissent."  This  Is  an  excellent  statement 
on  a  fundamental  principle  of  democratic 
government  and  I  commend  It  to  Sen- 
ators and  to  readers  of  the  Record  gen- 
erally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  and  an  editorial  concerning 
It,  which  was  published  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Obligation  To  Speak  and  the  Right  To 
Dissent 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  bar  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  this  nation  to 
reaffirm  its  determination  to  exist  as  a  free 
democratic  society,  where  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss, to  dissent,  and  lawfully  to  protest  in 
support  of  one's  convictions  is  nurtured  and 
respected.  If  this  principle  of  democratic 
self  government  Is  to  exist  In  any  meaning- 
ful seivse  at  all,  it  must  exist  In  times  of 
stress  and  crisis  as  well  as  in  times  of  ease 
and  consensus;  It  must  exist  and  be  exercised 
before  fateful  decisions  are  made  so  as  to  in- 
fluence those  decisions;  and  It  must  protect 
unpopular  as  well  as  popular  expressions  of 
opinion. 

We  state  these  principles  because  we  hear 
With  increasing  frequency  the  charge,  either 
in  so  many  words  or  in  substance,  that  any 
dissent  or  protest  from  our  present  policies 
in  Vietnam  "give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"  and  Impedes  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Such  charges  can  have  only  one  purpose— 
or  at  least  only  one  effect — to  reduce  debate, 
to  limit  discussion,  to  frighten  the  people 
from  a  legitimate  expression  of  their  views  on 
tbe  critical  Issues  upon  which  the  very  life 
of  our  nation  may  depend. 

As  lawyers  we  deplore  any  Intimidation  of 
lawful  protest  or  debate.  We  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  answers  to  the  critical  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the  area 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  varying  degrees,  some 
of  us  are  hawks  and  some  of  us  are  doves. 
But  we  are  all  convinced  that  tbe  one 
sure  way  not  to  arrive  at  a  wise  course,  which 
has  the  Informed  support  of  the  people,  Is 
to  stifle  debate  and  to  Insulate  our  national 
policies  from  all  dissent. 

Sound  policies  do  not  need  to  be  shielded 
from  debate:  they  thrive  on  It.  And  unsound 
policies  do  not  achieve  merit  by  being  Insu- 
lated from  public  discussion.  Until  our  na- 
tion's leaders  asic  for  and  obtain  the  nec^- 
sary  constitutional  authority  to  silence 
discussion  and  dissent,  let  It  not  be  de- 
manded or  expected  that  we  conduct  our 
affairs  as  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken.  In 
support  of  these  views,  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

First.  Those  who  would  discourage  free  ex- 
pression of  opinions  and  orderly  dissent  al- 
ways assert  that  they  personally  favor  free- 
dom of  speech;  that  they  fully  subscribe  to 
the  right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assem- 
ble, to  protest,  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
free  men  In  a  democratic  society.  They  ex- 
plain however,  that  our  adversaries  do  not 
understand  our  concept  of  democracy  and 
may  not  fully  appreciate  that  our  national 
policies  evolve  from  a  process  of  free  discus- 
sion and  Interchange  of  views.  Accordingly, 
such  adversaries  may  mistake  discussion  and 
debate  for  lack  of  resolution  or  patriotism. 
These  fair  weather  disciples  of  democracy 
proceed  then  to  their  inevitable  conclusion: 
we  must  run  our  democratic  institutions  In 
a  way  which  will  fool  the  opposition.  We 
must  adopt  the  very  form  of  decision-making 
against  which  we  are  said  to  be  fighting,  l.e- 
totalitarian  thought  control  by  polltlcsl 
leaders.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  win  a  battle  and  lose  a  war.  If  we  are 
to  embrace  this  philosophy,  let  ufl  make  no 
pretense  of  loving  liberty;  let  us  simply  con- 
cede   that  we  surrender  to  that  which  we 
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deplore,  and  take  our  censorship  pure,  with- 
out the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy. 

Second.  Legitimate  debate  and  orderly 
protest — and  that  is  all  we  are  talking 
about — are  needed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  nation's  leaders.  Our  government  Is 
based  on  a  consensus  of  the  governed.  It  is 
Important  that.  In  determining  that  con- 
sensus, our  leaders  have  an  opportunity  to 
measure  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet, 
with  Increasing  frequency  we  hear  views  ex- 
pressed privately,  with  the  comment  that 
the  fpeaker  would  prefer  not  to  state  such 
views  publicly.  This  nation  can  ill  afford  to 
allow  such  feelings  to  gain  currency.  Once 
we  embark  upon  a  course  of  stiflng  discus- 
sion, whether  by  outright  censorship,  by  in- 
timidation or  by  Innuendo,  we  deprive  our 
leaders  of  what  they  need  most:  guidelines 
from  the  millions  of  people  they  are  called 
upon  to  lead;  a  measurement  of  their  tem- 
per and  resolution;  empathy  with  their  de- 
sires. 

In  short,  to  stifle  debate  is  to  deprive  de- 
mocracy of  its  strongest  weapon — the  In- 
formed consensus  of  an  enlightened  people 
on  a  course  of  conduct,  communicated  to  its 
leaders.  And  In  that  debate,  responsible 
criticism  can  be  more  constructive  thsoi  in- 
difference or  unthinking   approval. 

Third.  Once  we  countenance  intimidation 
of  debate  and  dissent  regarding  our  national 
policies,  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Our 
progress  In  degeneracy  from  a  freedom  lov- 
ing, informed  and  concerned  people,  inter- 
ested In  the  affairs  of  state,  proceeds  at  an 
alarming  rate.  More  and  more  of  us  wash 
our  hands  of  the  whole  business.  And  when 
we  do  that,  we  get  what  we  deserve — policies 
dictated  by  military  and  political  minds 
shielded  from  the  views  of  the  people.  Once 
those  who  peacefully  march  in  protest  have 
been  dispersed,  bow  long  wUl  we  tolerate 
the  opinion  polls  showing  any  degree  of  dis- 
sent? And  once  the  polls  have  been  elimi- 
nated or  emasculated,  how  can  we  Justify 
allowing  our  senators  and  congressmen  to 
make  speeches  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
criticizing  the  policies  being  pursued?  As  we 
ride  to  and  fro  upon  this  tiger  of  intimida- 
tion, we  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
dismount. 

Fourth.  The  most  difficult  argument  is 
that  by  any  dissent  or  discussion  we  are 
"letting  down"  our  young  men  In  Vietnam. 
But  are  we?  If  these  young  men  (and  many 
of  us  were  In  similar  straits  not  too  long 
ago  or  have  sons  who  face  these  perils)  are 
not  fighting  for  democracy,  the  right  to 
"speak  out",  and  to  live  as  free  men,  what 
are  they  fighting  for?  More  than  that,  what 
of  the  fate  of  the  thousands  of  troops — and 
perhaps  millions — who  will  follow? 

Fifth.  There  are  two  ways  to  answer  argu- 
ments with  which  we  do  not  agree  In  respect 
of  the  Vietnam  situation.  The  first  is  by 
seeking  to  discredit  our  adversary.  Doves  are 
accused  of  "giving  every  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  that  they  can";  certain  hawks 
are  accused  of  advocating  escalation  of  com- 
bat for  others  despite  their  oicn  failure  to 
enlist  In  World  War  IT.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  repUes  do  not  really  answer  arguments 
but  are  directed  mainly  at  dissuading  the 
proponent  from  even  making  them. 

The  second  approach  is  to  consider  argu- 
ments on  their  merits,  dispassionately  and 
without  rancor,  advancing  such  opposing 
contentions  as  one  has. 

It  may  be  that  Imth  approaches  an  within 
the  technical  limits  of  free  speech:  but  we 
firmly  believe  that  only  the  latter  is  truly 
consistent  with  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  policy  underlying  the 
constitutional  guarantees.  The  first  approach 
smothers  discussion  and  discourages  inquiry. 
The  second  approach  promotes  critical  anal- 
ysis and  encourages  understanding.  The  is- 
sues this  country  faces  today  are  so  serious 
and  complex  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  choose 
the  former. 


Perhaps  the  only  way  out  is  ever  increas- 
ing escalation.  But  the  American  public  is 
entitled  to  consider  and  freely  debate  the 
possible  consequences  before  they  occur  (e.g., 
bombing  of  China,  land  warfare  on  the  Asian 
continent)  and  the  alternatives,  if  any,  while 
they  exist  (e.g.  disengagement.  Gavin-type 
defense  zones,  insistence  on  SEATO  partici- 
pation, negotiations,  etc.).  If  out  of  such  de- 
bate and  discussion  and  affirmation  and  dis- 
sent, comes  a  sounder  policy  and  a  course 
of  action  which  ends  the  conflict  sooner  and 
with  less  biunan  suffering,  then  It  is  for  the 
common  good,  both  for  those  who  now  en- 
dure tbe  hardshipe  of  war  and  for  those  who 
may   be  spared  them  in   the  future. 

As  lawyers,  we  have  watched  this  great  na- 
tion during  the  past  several  months  begin  to 
descend  incontinently,  fecklessly,  the  stair- 
way which  leads  to  a  dark  chamber — the  end 
of  rational  debate,  dispassionate  discussion, 
and  legitimate  protest.  We  believe  we,  and 
our  fellow  citizens,  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  up  and  speak  out  on  the  grave  Issues 
of  the  day;  and  the  right  to  do  so  without 
fear  or  recrimination.  We  believe  our  news- 
papers, our  columnists,  and  our  representa- 
tives should  say  so,  plainly  and  uneqviivo- 
cally.  And  we  subscribe  to  the  incisive  obser- 
vation of  Dante  that  "the  hottest  places  in 
Hades  are  reserved  for  those  who.  In  a  period 
of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their  neutrality." 

Tills  declaration  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing San  Francisco  attorneys  and  released 
to  the  news  media  on  May  17,  1967  in  the 
belief  that  the  critical  Issues  of  the  day 
call  for  renewed  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  democratic  society. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  citizens— not  just 
lawyers,  but  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple, teachers,  students  and  others  from  all 
walks  of  life — will  be  disposed  to  sign  and 
disseminate  this  statement  as  It  is,  or  with 
such  changes  as  they  feel  appropriate,  as 
an  expression  of  their  conviction  that  our 
democratic  processes  of  government  must 
be  nurtured   and  preserved. 

Brent  M.  Abel  Arthur  B.  Albrecht.  Philip 
H.  AngeU,  Richard  J.  Archer,  John  P. 
Austin,  John  B.  Batee,  Peter  H.  Behr, 
John  L.  Bradley,  WlUlam  M.  Brinton, 
Miles  A.  Cobb,  William  K.  Coblentz, 
Vincent  Cullinan,  William  I.  Edltind, 
Donald  P.  Falconer,  James  B.  Prankel. 
Pembroke  Oochnauer,  Lawrence  Gold- 
berg, A.  Crawford  Greene,  Jr..  Joseph 
R.  Grodln.  John  N.  Haxiser,  Lauffer  T. 
Hayes,  Louis  H.  HeUbom,  Henry  W. 
Howard.  Raymond  W.  Ickes,  Edward  E. 
Kallgren,  Charles  W.  Kenady,  Jr., 
Roger  Kent.  Marshall  W.  Krause, 
George  E.  Link,  Joseph  Martin,  Jr., 
Clark  W.  Maser.  Graham  B.  Moody.  Jr., 
Albert  J.  Moorman,  Clarence  E.  Musto, 
William  D.  McKee,  Robert  Ohlbach, 
Jack  H.  Olive,  Glrvan  Peck.  Atherton 
Phleger,  Edward  W.  Rosston,  William 
W.  Schwarzer,  Leonard  M.  Sperry.  Jr., 
Hart  H.  Spiegel  Robert  G.  Sproul,  Jr., 
David  Strain,  James  F.  Thacher,  Peter 
N.  Telge.  James  L.  Tipton.  Gary  J. 
Torre,  Gordon  M.  Weber,  Max  Weln- 
garten. 

Right  To  Dissent 

We  should  like  to  express  our  hearty 
admiration  for  the  statement  by  51  San 
Francisco  lawyers  on  "The  Obligation  to 
Speak  and  the  Right  to  Dissent"  which  was 
published  on  this  page  yesterday. 

The  time  has  Indeed  come,  as  the  lawyers 
said,  for  this  nation  to  reafllrin  Its  determi- 
nation to  exist  as  a  free  democratic  society. 
In  calling  for  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  such  a  society,  they  said  they 
hoped  other  citizens — business  and  profes- 
sional people,  teachers,  students  and  others 
from  all  walks  of  life — would  be  disposed  to 
sign  and  disseminate  their  statement. 

It  is  significant,  we  think  that  among  the 
statement's  signers  were  a  past  president  of 


the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association,  Brent 
Abel;  the  current  president,  Vincent  Culli- 
nan; also  two  of  the  top  San  Francisco  lead- 
ers in  the  major  poUUcal  parties,  Roger 
Kent,  Democratic,  and  Joseph  Martin  Jr., 
Republican,  and  such  other  leaders  in  the 
profession  as  Hart  H.  Spiegel,  John  B.  Batee, 
Raymond  W.  Ickes  and  William  M.  Brinton. 


THE  COLOR  OF  OUR  MONEY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dollar, 
coin  or  paper,  is  much  on  the  minds  of 
everyone  these  days.  In  this  connection 
we  argue  about  the  metallic  content  of 
coins  and  the  shortage  of  coins.  We 
worry  about  the  gold  or  silver  backing 
of  the  dollar.  And  now  it  is  suggested 
that  we  think  a  bit  about  the  color  of 
our  money. 

The  May  21  issue  of  This  Week  maga- 
zine carried  a  provocative  article  on  the 
question  of  changing  the  greenback  to 
perhaps  a  redback  or  a  yellowback  or  a 
blueback.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  article,  "Change  the 
Color  of  Our  Money?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Change  The  Color  or  Oua  Monet? 
(By  Frances  Spatz  Leigh  ton) 

"Please  don't  think  I'm  a  nut,"  a  man  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, "but  if  you  really  want  to  help  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  Just  call  in  all  the  pres- 
ent green  paper  money  and  change  it  to  dif- 
ferent colors. 

"There  must  be  millions  in  safe  deposit 
boxes  or  hidden  in  homes  by  people  who 
haven't  paid  taxes  and  keep  their  assets  in 
cash.  Colored  money  would  bring  it  out  of 
hiding." 

The  Secretary  did  not  think  the  man  from 
Winchester  was  a  "nut."  In  fact,  he  filed  tbe 
letter  resp>ectfully  alongside  those  of  many 
other  Americans — in  tilgh  places  and  low, 
in  politics  and  out — who  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  years  for  chsinges  in  the  color 
of  America's  paper  money.  (Leave  the  cur- 
rent Si  bill  green,  say — but  color  the  t5  bUl 
yellow,  the  $10  bUl  red,  the  (ao  bUl  blue, 
etc.) 

For  the  letter  hit  upon  only  one  of  many 
valid  reasons  for  a  change  in  tbe  color  of  the 
currency — as  Canada,  to  cite  just  one  ex- 
ample among  many,  many  countries,  has 
done  since  1870. 

1.  Colored  money  would  make  it  easier  to 
identify  the  different  denominations  at  a 
glance. 

2.  It  would  help  people  with  poor  eyesight 
to  identify  the  amount  by  the  color. 

3.  It  would  help  businessmen  make  change 
in  a  hurry. 

4.  It  would  save  miUiona  of  tedious  hours 
spent  In  sorting  and  re-sorting  money  In 
banks  and  other  cashiers'  cages. 

5.  It  would  save  the  public  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  which  are  lost  In  Incorrect  change. 

It  was  Just  such  a  "wrong  change"  mis- 
take. 20  years  ago,  that  led  Congreeswoman 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  to 
open  tbe  first  crusade  to  change  the  color 
of  money.  A  cab  driver  had  given  her  change 
for  $1  instead  of  for  >10.  She  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — John  W.  Snyder — 
on  August  22,  1947,  and  strongly  urged  him 
to  use  bis  authority  to  change  the  colors  of 
the  various  denominations  so  they  would  be 
easier  to  distinguish.  She  reminded  him  that. 
In  1929,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew 
Mellon  had  used  the  power  vested  in  him  to 
cut  the  size  of  paper  money. 

After  waiting  over  a  year  and  getting  no 
acUon,  Mrs.  Rogers  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  "To  provide  .  .  . 
new  and  different  colors  for  each  denomina- 
tion." Congress  treated  her  bill  lightly.  Not 
only  was  she  a  woman  but  a  Republican 
in  a  Democratic  Administration.  But  un- 
daunted, she  re-introduced  her  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  her  next  term.  The  following 
day  a  male  colleague,  August  H.  Andersen 
of  Minnesota,  rose  to  chide  her  from  the 
floor,  and  an  amusing  exchange  followed: 

Mr.  Amdusen:  That  Is  what  they  did  In 
Russia  and  Germany  and  a  great  many  other 
countries.  Does  the  gentlewoman  think  we 
should  do  what  they  are  doing? 

Mrs.  Rocanu:  The  gentleman  can  get  no 
Communistic  tinge  from  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  would  help  the  United  States  to 
find  the  Communists.  In  many  instances 
their  money  is  hidden  money.  This  legisla- 
tion would  bring  It  out  of  hiding.  .  . 

Mr.  Andkxskm:  What  color  would  the  gen- 
tlewoman have  for  the  new  money? 

Mrs.  Roons :  Different  colors.  It  could  fol- 
low the  same  system  as  our  United  States 
postage  stamps  so  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  those  who  are  making  change.  .  .  One 
day  I  gave  a  $10  bill  to  a  taxi  driver  for  a 
tl  bill.  He  wanted  to  return  it  to  me.  but 
I  told  him  to  keep  it.  So  I  made  a  mistake. 
Others  have  made  mistakes  In  making 
change. 

Mr.  Andehsen:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  made  a  mistake. 

OTRKBS    m    CONGRESS    HAD    THE    SAKE    IDEA 

That  ended  the  matter  until  February  of 
1960  when  Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
son  of  the  late  President,  advocated  ( but  did 
not  Introduce)  a  bill  to  make  two  changes  In 
paper  money — one  was  to  add  tiny  perfora- 
tions or  an  embossment  on  each  bill  so  the 
bUnd  could  identify  money  by  touch.  And 
second  was  a  plan  to  color  key  the  money. 

Then  the  next  year  big  things  happened — 
or  almost  happened.  A  new  woman  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith. 
called  for  a  change  from  greenbacks  to 
different-colored  money  for  each  denomina- 
tion. She,  too,  bad  been  victimized  In  getting 
change  in  a  cab  one  dark  night. 

She  said.  "I  do  feel  that  it  is  easy  to  be- 
come confused  where  there  Is  a  single  color 
used.  People,  of  course,  have  the  number 
to  look  at  but  under  different  lighting  con- 
ditions and  with  falling  eyesight  many  people 
have  reported  to  me  that  they  have  given 
somebody  a  (20  bill  and  thought  it  was  910." 

Five  years  ago,  asked  whether  she  felt  the 
change-over  to  multicolored  currency  would 
slow  down  counterfeiting.  Mrs.  Smith  replied : 

"The  Secret  Service,  20  years  ago  when  rec- 
ommendations of  this  kind  were  first  intro- 
duced, were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  multi- 
colored currency.  But  now,  with  the  advance 
In  equipment  to  reproduce  almost  anything, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  it  would  not  make 
any  particular  difference.  I  understand  they 
feel  it  would  slow  down  the  do-it-yourself 
counterfeiter  but  not  the  professional  coun- 
terfeiter." 

COTTMTEKrEiniTC    IS    TOO    SAKE    TO    BE    A    TACTOR 

A  recent  check  shows  the  Secret  Service 
still  feels  that  way.  A  spokesman  added  that 
the  total  leas  to  the  public  In  counterfeit 
notes  In  1966  was  only  (933,000,  compared 
with  •40,000.000,000  circulating. 

Mrs.  Stnith's  mall  ran  4-1  in  favor  of  the 
change.  Many  of  her  letters  came  from  cash- 
iers in  stores  and  restaurants  who  had  to 
make  good  on  the  big  bills  they  gave  away 
by  mistake.  Many  newspaper  editorials 
praised  her.  But  alas,  after  she  had 
been  In  ofllce  only  16  months,  and  before  she 
had  really  had  a  chance  to  fight  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion,  Mrs.  Smith  retired  because 
of  ill  health. 

Her  ■uccesaor,  Kathryn  CHay  Ornnnhan, 
did  not  share  Mrs.  Smith's  enthusiasm — "I 
feel  our  money  in  Its  present  form  it  a  tradi- 
tion and  I  wotild  not  like  to  see  It  changed." 

Case  dismissed. 


But  now  Mrs.  Qranahan,  too.  Is  gone  from 
the  Treasury  scene — she  resigned  last  No- 
vember. How  will  a  new  Treasurer  feel  about 
It? 

Acting  Treasurer  W.  T.  Howell  cites  the 
reasoning  of  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  as  his  own  for  op- 
posing a  change.  He  told  This  Week,  "Mr. 
Holtzclaw  feels  people  will  tend  to  rely  on 
color  and  not  look  at  the  denomination.  Tills 
is  a  danger  because  various  chemicals  can  be 
used  by  counterfeiters  to  change  the  color 
and  enable  a  bill  of  a  small  denomination  to 
assume  the  color  of  a  larger  denomination. 
The  color  now  used  is  more  difficult  to  coun- 
terfeit than  other  color*  However,  If  It  Is 
changed  by  law  or  by  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  will  of  course 
abide  by  the  law." 

YOU   CAN    TELL    CONGRESS    YOU    WANT    A    CH.\NGE 

And  it  may  well  be  changed,  according  to 
three  Administration  leaders.  Two  are  rank- 
ing members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  considers  all  legis- 
lative matters  affecting  banking  and  the  legal 
te.ider — Frank  Annunzio  (D..  Ill.i,  and 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D..  Ohio) .  The  third.  Sen- 
ator Howard  W.  Cannon  (D.,  Nev.  i ,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  business  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

In  discussions  with  This  Week,  all  three 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  subject  and 
willingness  to  sponsor  legislation  If  the  pub- 
lic wants  it. 

Congressman  Annunzio  said,  "I  like  the 
Idea.  I  will  talk  with  Henry  Fowler.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  about  It  and  I  will  poll  my 
Committee.  I  will  also  talk  with  bankers  who 
must  handle  millions  of  dollars  in  currency 
every  day  to  see  how  a  change  of  this  kind 
would  improve  their  system." 

Congressman  Ashley  want  a  step  further 
and  promised  to  Introduce  legislation  based 
on  the  outcome  of  the  ballot  on  this  page. 
"I  feel  the  circulation  of  This  Week  Is  great 
enough  to  provide  an  Impressive  sampling  of 
the  will  of  the  American  p«ople,"  Ashley  said. 
"If  the  results  of  This  Week's  poll  warrant 
it,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  directing  the 
Treasurer  to  print  money  in  different  colors 
for  each  denomination.  The  change  need  only 
be  made  in  the  85.  $10  and  $20  bills.  The  $1 
bill,  most-used,  could  remain  green.  This 
would  require  development  of  only  three  new 
inks,  and  should  not  be  very  expensive." 

The  strongest  statement  came  from  Sena- 
tor Cannon:  "I  don't  believe  there  Is  any- 
thing sacred  about  the  sice  or  color  of  the 
American  dollar,"  he  said.  "Certainly,  If  it  can 
be  established  that  there  Is  a  better  way  to 
serve  the  people,  the  Congress  should  look 
into  it.  I  definitely  would  support  such  an 
Inquiry — If  there  Is  substantial  public  de- 
mand for  it — and  I  would  support  any  legis- 
lation resulting  from  It  that  might  Increase 
public  convenience." 

An  earlier  This  Week  poll  (January  15, 
1967)  has  already  resulted  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  create  more  3-Day  Weekends. 
If  any  of  you  readers  would  now  like  to 
change  the  color  of  your  money — or  feel 
strongly  against  such  a  change — here's  your 
chance  to  say  so. 

Clip  and  mark  the  ballot  at  the  top  of  this 
page  and  send  it  to  This  Week.  We  cannot 
acknowledge  letters  but  we  will  forward 
them,  along  with  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
ballots,  to  the  three  interested  members  of 
Congress. 


PASSAGE  OP  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL  LOOKS  LIKELY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Progressive,  a  magazine 
founded  In  1909  by  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
published  an  editorial  an  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  The  Progressive  has  long 


been  the  champion  of  consumer  causes, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  they  have  taken 
up  the  call  for  truth  in  lending.  The 
Progressive  concludes  that  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  American  con- 
sumers have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
amount  they  pay  for  credit  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  article  published 
by  the  Progressive  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Truth  About  Credit 
For  years,  former  Senator  Paul  Dciglas 
tried,  without  success,  to  persuade  Co:ie;reEs 
to  adopt  a  "Truth  in  Lending"  measure  that 
would  put  an  accurate  price  tag  on  credit. 
Recently,  citizen  Douglas  apprnpriatelv  led 
off  the  test.mony  in  a  hearing  on  a  similar 
bin  sponsored  by  Senator  William  Pro.x:-.iire. 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  who  has  taken  vp  the 
fight. 

Proxmlre  has  made  a  minor  but  significant 
change  In  the  measure,  which  Douglss  ap- 
proved, that  greatly  Improves  Its  chances  for 
passage  by  the  current  Congress.  Even  the 
cautious  Wall  Street  Journal  called  Its  pass- 
age "likely." 

Consumer  credit  has  become  one  cf  the 
nation's  largest  and  fastest -growing  busi- 
nesses. In  the  past  two  decades  short-  mid 
intermediate-term  consumer  debt  has  soared 
almo£t  1,500  percent.  American  con:umers 
pay  $22  billion  a  year  In  Interest  and  finance 
charges,  almost  as  much  as  they  spend  for 
groceries. 

Yet  few  consumers  know  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  how  much  they  are  paying  for 
Installment  credit,  revolving  charge  plans, 
automobile  financing,  or  almost  an.-  other 
form  of  credit.  A  study  of  800  families  re- 
vealed that  on  the  average  they  thought  they 
were  paying  8.3  per  cent  to  their  various 
creditors  when  the  actual  rate  was  23  2  per 
cent,  nearly  three  times  higher.  Credit  Is 
apparently  the  only  thing  Americans  seem 
willing  to  buy  without  knowing  the  price. 
Furthermore,  when  the  cost  of  credit  is 
stated  it  is  rarely  the  true  cost,  and  fre- 
quently is  only  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  a 
fourth  of  what  the  comsumer  eventually 
pays. 

Douglas  argued  that  disclosure  of  true  In- 
terest rates  would  stimulate  competition  In 
consumer  credit.  "If  as  a  result  of  more 
vigorous  competition,"  the  former  Senator 
testified,  "the  average  rate  of  interest  on 
consumer  debt  declined  by  one  percentage 
point,  American  families  would  save  $1  bil- 
lion a  year." 

Proxmlre's  bill  would  require  a  creditor 
to  provide  a  consumer  with  three  basic  facts : 
an  itemized  statement  of  all  finance  charges; 
the  total  finance  charge  in  dollars  and 
cents;  and  the  total  finance  charge  expressed 
as  an  annual  percentage  rate.  The  last  pro- 
vision is  a  simplification  of  the  Douglas  bill's 
requirement  that  the  lender  provide  the 
"simple  annual  [interest]  rate,"  a  mathe- 
matically cumbersome  procedvire  which  al- 
most invariably  results  in  a  figure  running 
to  several  decimal  places,  and  which  had 
met  strong  resistance  from  lenders  and  Sen- 
ate committee  members.  Proxmlre's  modifi- 
cation would  disclose  the  approximate  an- 
nual interest  rate,  which  could  be  easily  ar- 
rived at,  in  whole  numbers. 

The  degree  of  need  for  such  a  law  can 
be  measured  precisely  by  the  powerful  pres- 
sures opposing  it.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  American  consumers  have 
only  a  foggy  notion  of  what  they  pay  for 
credit.  Those  who  make  their  profits  from 
extending  credit  prefer  to  keep  consumers 
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in  the  dark;   the  shock  of  the  truth  might 
radlcaUy  alter  current  credit  practices. 

•Truth  in  Lending"  is  a  simple,  practical 
measure.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  regulate 
credit  costs.  All  it  does  is  require  the  seller 
to  answer  the  prospective  buyer's  age-old 
question:  "How  much  does  it  cost?"  In  a 
market  that  absorbs  almost  as  much  as  the 
nation's  grocery  bill,  it  is  a  question  that 
deserves  a  clear  and  forthright  answer. 


MIDEAST  CRISIS    NECESSITATES    A 
STRONQER  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  tragic  series  of  events  In  the  Mid- 
east, culminating  yesterday  In  intense 
air  and  ground  battles,  increases  the 
necessity  for  expanded  and  intensified 
efforts  to  secure  a  means  of  peace  In  that 
troubled  area. 

These  events  as  well  present  unmis- 
takable proof  that  the  Nation  must  be 
prepared  to  serve  the  ends  of  peace  and 
resistance  to  aggression  in  more  than 
one  sector  of  the  globe.  Being  prepared 
to  move  eflQciently  and  effectively  to  se- 
cure or  establish  peace,  and  to  actively 
resist  aggression  if  required,  demands 
that  we  have  an  adequate,  modem,  and 
efficient  merchant  fleet. 

The  relevancy  of  maritime  strength  to 
the  course  of  events  in  this  day  of  jet 
airplanes,  missiles,  and  space  explora- 
tion cannot  be  overstated.  The  very 
crisis  facing  mankind  today  In  the  Mid- 
east was  preceded  by  a  blockade  against 
merchant  vessels  that  would  seek  to  pass 
through  the  International  Strait  of 
Tiran.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  United  States  dramatically  and 
effectively  lemoved  the  threat  of  Soviet 
offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  by  blockading 
merchant  vessels  carrying  such  cargo. 

Moreover,  our  present  effort  in  Viet- 
nam is  critically  dependent  on  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been 
conducting  an  extensive  probe  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to  assure  an 
adequate  fleet.  We  have  learned  that 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  going  to  Viet- 
nam—both military  and  civilian — are 
being  carried  on  merchant  vessels.  This 
is  irrefutable  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  merchant  marine.  But  In  all 
candor  I  must  say  that  we  have  as  well 
been  given  irrefutable  proof  that  our 
merchant  fleet  is  inadequate. 

The  committee  has  learned  that  we  do 
not  even  have  enough  U.S. -flag  vessels 
available  to  take  care  of  our  Vietnam 
requirements,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
moie  than  70  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
tramp  fleet  cargo  capacity  is  now  being 
implemented  for  that  purpose.  We  have 
had  to  rely  in  many  instances  on  ships 
of  other  nations  with  foreign  crews  to 
carry  this  critical  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  U.S.  privately 
owned  fleet  numbers  only  955  vessels.  It 
has  been  necessary  because  of  Vietnam 
to  break  out  170  rusted  tubs  from  the  re- 
serve fleet.  When  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Ignatius  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee last  month,  I  expressed  to  him 
my  great  concern  as  to  whether  the  Na- 
tion could  presently  supply  another  Viet- 
nam type  of  operation  with  our  current 
maritime  strength.  I  was  assured  that 


the  Defense  Department  considered  our 
fleet  adequate;  and  It  was  pointed  out 
that  we  have  a  reserve  fleet  numbering 
1,190  vessels.  Mr.  President,  such  a  re- 
serve fleet  may  be  real  in  the  view  of  the 
Defense  Department,  but  the  availability 
of  some  1,190  vessels  is  a  dangerous  and 
misleading  fiction. 

It  is  true  that  on  paper  we  have  1,190 
reserve  vessels.  But  517  of  these  vessels — 
or  almost  half — are  so  outmoded  and 
worthless  that  they  are  already  tagged 
for  the  scrap  pile.  Another  292  vessels  are 
not  cargo  ships  at  all,  but  rather  are 
military  auxiliaries.  And,  as  I  have 
stated,  170  ships — the  best  of  the  reserve 
fleet — have  already  been  broken  out  for 
Vietnam  service. 

That  leaves  the  Nation  with  a  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  numbering  the 
grand  total  of  211  ships,  none  of  which 
are  modem  or  eCBcient.  How  well  pre- 
pared are  we  to  move  effectively  to  secure 
peace  or  to  resist  aggression?  I  submit 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  our 
commitments,  present  and  potential,  de- 
mand an  immediate  and  large-scale  re- 
building of  our  merchant  marine. 


HIGH  COURT  SPURNS   lOTH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  written  by 
James  J.  Elilpatrick,  appearing  in  the 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Sunset  News-Observer 
on  June  3,  titled  "High  Court  Spurns 
10th  Amendment." 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High   Court   Spurns   10th   Amendment 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

Washington. — The  Tenth  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  ordinarily  is  remem- 
bered, when  it  is  remembered  at  all,  as  the 
"States'  rights"  amendment.  The  term  Is  a 
misnomer.  It  ought  properly  to  be  known  as 
the  "reserved  powers"  amendment,  but  in 
the  light  of  last  Monday's  Supreme  Court 
decision  tn  the  California  case,  we  may  refer 
to  it  henceforth  simply  as  the  Discarded 
Tenth. 

Until  last  Monday,  many  of  us  truly  had 
believed  that  not  even  the  Warren  court 
could  fall  to  honor  the  explicit  meaning  of 
the  Tenth.  What  the  aniendment  says  is  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  tJnlted  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively "or  to  the  people." 

Those  lewt  four  words  strike  to  the  very 
heart  of  popular  government.  Destroy  them, 
and  the  structure  falls.  What  the  court  held 
on  Monday  Is  that  the  people  of  California, 
exercising  their  ultimate  sovereignty,  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  amend  their  own 
State  Constitution  in  order  to  proclaim  an 
elementary  statement  of  property  rights. 
Five  members  of  the  high  court — Warren, 
Douglas,  Brennan,  White  and  Fortas — sub- 
stituted their  own  naked  will  for  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  more  than  4,500.000  Call- 
fornians.  Government  by  the  people  yielded 
on  Monday  to  government  by  the  Judges. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  well  known.  In 
1963.  the  California  legislature  adopted  the 
Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act.  The  law,  in- 
tended to  reduce  racial  discrimination,  took 
away  from  the  owners  of  certain  residential 
property  their  right  to  sell  or  to  lease  as  they 
Wished.  The  opponents  of  the  law  thereupon 
initiated  a  referendum,  known  as  Proposi- 
tion 14.  intended  to  nullify  the  Rumford  Act 


and  to  write  Into  California's  supreme  law 
a  positive  statement  of  every  person's  right 
"to  decline  to  sell,  lease  or  rent  (his)  prop- 
erty to  such  person  or  persons  as  he,  in  bis 
absolute  discretion,  chooses." 

Proposition  14  carried  overwhelmingly  In 
the  1964  election.  Several  Negro  plaintiffs 
then  brought  suit  to  have  the  referendum 
declared  void  as  a  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  upheld  their  position.  On  Monday,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  by  a  5-4  vote. 

To  describe  the  majority's  reasoning  as 
bizarre  is  to  put  a  useful  word  to  an  in- 
adequate purpose.  The  majority's  reasoning 
was  simply  Incredible.  As  the  five  Justices 
saw  it.  California's  constitutional  declan 
tlon  of  a  man's  right  to  decline  to  sell  his 
property  amounted  to  "encouragement  of 
racial  discrimination  by  the  State."  Such  a 
State  power  is  prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment:  it  therefore-  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  the  people  through  amendment  of 
their  basic  law. 

How  Proposition  14  could  be  read  as  "en- 
couragement" of  racial  dlEcrimination  is  be- 
yond comprehension.  As  Harlan  said  for  the 
four  dissenters,  "the  provision  is  neutral  on 
its  face."  Its  effect  is  merely  to  restore  cer- 
tain private  behavior  "to  the  sphere  of  free 
choice."  The  Rumford  Act  established  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  buyers.  Proposition  14  took 
that  special  privilege  away,  and  left  the  law 
of  property  where  it  was  before — In  a  condi- 
tion where  the  buyer's  right  to  buy  is  fairly 
balanced  by  the  seller's  right  not  to  sell.  If 
the  people  themselves  cannot  restore  that 
right,  how  then  Is  it  ever  to  be  restored? 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  could  not 
even  find  precedents  to  support  its  Olympian 
view.  One  cited  case  involved  a  railway;  an- 
other Involved  a  political  party;  a  third  In- 
volved a  restaurant  owned  by  a  public 
parking  authority  in  Wilmington;  a  fourth 
dealt  with  State  statutes  requiring  segrega- 
tion In  restaurants.  Speaking  for  the  major- 
ity. White  feebly  acknowledged  that  "none 
of  these  cases  squarely  controls  the  case  we 
now  have  before  us."  The  fact  was  that  none 
of  the  cited  cases  remotely  approached  a 
California  constitutional  amendment  deal- 
ing with  free  choice  In  the  sale  of  private 
property. 

In  a  concurring  opinion,  Douglas  reiter- 
ated his  alarming  view  that  rights  of  free 
choice  no  longer  exist  in  any  area,  such  as 
the  sale  of  real  estate,  that  is  handled 
through  agents  Ucensed  by  the  State.  He  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  rally  a  majority  of  his 
brothers  to  this  extremist  position,  but  one 
finds  small  comfort  in  the  fact.  In  last  Mon- 
day's decision,  the  high  court  carried  its  ob- 
sessive egalltarianism  to  lengths  that  the 
framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  could 
never   have   conceived. 

Harlan  summed  It  up:  By  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  people  of  California, 
and  by  contriving  a  new  and  ill-defined 
constitutional  concept  to  allow  Federal  ju- 
dicial interference,  "the  court  has  taken  to 
itself  powers  and  responsibilities  left  else- 
where by  the  Constitution."  This  the  high 
court  had  no  right  to  do.  But  five  of  its 
members  did  it. 


THE  FRUSTRATIONS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  read- 
ing the  mall  I  receive  from  people 
troubled  about  Vietnam  is  usually  a  very 
painful  task.  But  particularly  disturbing 
was  a  letter  I  received  last  week  from 
an  Oregon  woman  whose  son  Is  In  Viet- 
nam. This  young  man  had  written  a  very 
angry  letter  home,  describing  how  he  had 
been  sent  on  patrol  without  a  magazine 
or  ammunition  for  his  weapon.  His 
mother's  letter  was  written  not  in  anger 
but  in  frightened  bewilderment. 
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I  quote  from  this  mother's  letter  and 
that  of  her  son's. 
On  May  22,  1967,  the  son  wrote: 

DxAX  Folks:  I  am  very  dlapleaaed  at  the 
momant  but  Itll  paas.  I  bad  to  come  to  tbe 
field  yesterday  and  all  I  bave  as  equipment 
Is  my  M-16  minus  magazines  and  no  ammu- 
nition and  my  steel  pot.  I  guess  I'll  be  sent 
back  In  and  tbat  would  sure  make  tbe  Ist 
Barge  mad.  I  cant  belp  It  U  I  was  Injured 
and  tbey  gave  my  equipment  to  some  new 
replacement.  Hell  tbey  knew  I  was  coming 
back. 

I'm  gonna  see  wbat  I  can  do  about  tbe 
situation.  This  dam  army  is  still  screwed  up 
tho  we  bave  a  good  CO  now. 

I'm  stire  unbappy  at  the  dam  field  opera- 
tion. I  wish  oh  wish  I  could  get  back  to  tbe 
base  camp  and  stay. 

Lt.  Dolpbln  our  platoon  leader.  Is  quite 
concerned  with  It  and  I  hope  bell  be  with 
me  when  I  ask  to  be  sent  back.  My  fingers 
ache. 

Larry  hasn't  got  any  equipment  either. 

On  May  31,  1967,  the  mother  wrote 
tome: 

DBAS  Sa:  ...  I  wanted  you  to  know  tbat 
my  son  never  asked  any  one  to  Intervene  on 
bis  pert,  and  I  hope  this  wont  make  his 
service  Ufe  harder  to  bear. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case. 

This  woman's  pain  and  her  son's  frus- 
traticMi  are  a  part  of  the  human  side  of 
this  war  that  I  fear  we  in  pubUc  life  too 
seldom  see.  Our  involvement  in  this  prob- 
lem often  revolves  around  appropriation 
votes  and  InteUectual  exercises  in  policy 
debates.  Few  of  us  lay  awake  at  night 
suffering  the  personal  agony  of  having  a 
son  or  a  husband  facing  death  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

We  avoid  this  emotional  involvement, 
rationalizing  that  our  sanity  demands  it 
and  that  we  must  solve  this  problem  with 
logic.  But  if.  Just  occasionally,  we  could 
experience  the  suffering  of  the  primary 
participants  in  this  conflict,  perhaps  we 
would  be  closer  to  the  solution  we  seek. 
Perhaps  we  would  begin  thinking  about 
Vietnam  In  terms  of  the  value  of  human 
life  and  In  terms  of  the  accumulated 
agony  of  years  of  destruction.  I  fear  we 
often  lose  our  sensitivity  to  the  human 
meaning  of  war  in  our  concern  with 
grand  strategies,  historical  stereotypes 
and  national  pride. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  just  an 
international  situation;  it  will  be  the 
liberation  of  millions  of  people  from  con- 
stant suffering.  If  we  could  come  to 
understand  the  human  significance  of 
peace,  perhaps  we  would  more  humbly 
and  persistently  seek  an  alternative  to 
war. 


TED  YATES,  OF  NBC  NEWS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  this 
morning  of  the  death  in  Jerusalem  of  a 
distinguished  Journalist,  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  Ted  Yates,  of  NBC  News.  Ted  was 
hit  by  machinegun  fire  in  the  Jordanian 
sector  of  Jerusalem  at  the  outset  of  hos- 
tilities there.  We  had  learned  yesterday 
that  he  was  improving  in  a  Jerusalem 
hospital,  and  we  had  hoped  that  he  would 
recover.  But  today  the  word  came  that 
he  succumbed  to  his  injuries. 


The  strife  that  besets  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  today  is  a  tragedy.  And 
the  death  of  this  fine  young  man,  at  al- 
most the  beginning  of  the  fighting,  is 
tragic  too,  for  his  family,  his  many 
friends,  and  the  Nation  that  benefited 
from  his  talents  during  his  career  in 
journalism. 

Ted  Yates  came  from  Wyoming,  but 
his  work  spanned  the  whole  world.  He 
produced  some  of  the  finest  television  re- 
porting of  our  time,  and  he  was  respected 
throughout  the  industry  as  a  gifted  pro- 
ducer and  a  fearless  reporter.  When  he 
entered  the  television  field  in  New  York 
City,  he  had  behind  him  an  education  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  experience 
as  a  newspaperman  in  Florida.  His  un- 
usual talents  were  quickly  recognized 
when  he  produced  the  Mike  Wallace 
show,  which  set  a  new  standard  for  can- 
dor in  television  interviewing.  Later  he 
went  to  NBC,  where  he  produced  David 
Brinkley's  Journal,  a  marvelous  2-year 
series  of  documentary  programs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  series  he  began  to  ex- 
pand his  work  to  include  special  news 
and  documentary  programs  which  even- 
tually took  him  to  virtually  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

It  was  the  trouble  spot  which  attracted 
him,  for  there  was  always  the  best  op- 
portunity for  frontline  reporting  and 
the  greatest  need  for  objective  report- 
ing. He  went  to  Vietnam  to  cover  the  war. 
He  went  to  the  Congo  when  the  fighting 
erupted  there.  He  traveled  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  to  South  America,  to  Cen- 
tral America,  to  the  countries  of  Asia. 
As  one  of  his  colleagues  said  this  morn- 
ing: 

When  Ted  Yates  was  reporting,  he  did  it 
the  hard  way. 

He  knew  there  was  no  substitute  for 
being  on  the  scene  and  reporting  from 
the  center  of  the  action. 

Ted  Yates  had  many  outstanding  qual- 
ities. Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these 
was  his  tremendous  physical  courage.  He 
had  planned  for  several  months  to  do 
a  series  of  documentary  films  on  the 
Middle  East.  When  the  latest  crisis  came 
to  the  Middle  East,  he  did  not  postpone 
his  schedule.  He  advanced  it,  so  that  he 
would  be  there  to  report  the  action  first- 
hand. He  left  this  country  8  days  ago. 
The  exact  details  of  his  death  are  not 
yet  clear. 

The  physical  courage  was  matched  by 
his  intellectual  fearlessness.  Ted  Yates 
never  backed  away  from  an  issue.  He 


never  avoided  a  subject  because  the  sub- 
ject was  too  difBcult  or  too  sensitive  to 
handle.  He  was  a  determined  and  honest 
reporter. 

And  he  was  a  good  friend,  as  I  and 
so  many  other  people  know.  His  death  is 
a  loss  to  me,  as  it  is  to  television  and 
journalism.  Ted  Yates  was  a  warm  and 
honest  and  friendly  man.  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  lovely  wife.  Mary,  and  to 
their  children.  They  can  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  remembered  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues,  and  by  the 
profession  that  he  served  so  well. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Ted  Yates  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  will  be  all  of  his  friends,  for  the 
eloquent  memorial  which  the  Senator 
has  uttered  on  the  floor.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  it,  and  to  express 
my  sense  of  sadness  at  the  loss  of  so 
gifted  a  reporter,  a  friend  with  whom 
I  have  associated  for  some  time,  and  to 
join  In  the  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  family  of  Ted  Yates. 


THE  EXPECTED  SHORTAGE  OP 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
third  time  that  I  have  risen  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  our  Nation  does  not 
have,  in  the  education  pipeline,  enough 
engineers  to  insure  that  we  will  possess 
the  needed  supply  of  trained  personnel 
for  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  Engineering  Manpower  Bulle- 
tin of  April  1967.  this  prospective  man- 
power deficiency  was  discussed  with  clar- 
ity. After  reading  the  article  it  appears 
that  even  with  the  many  legislative  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  education,  both  for 
institutions  and  students,  this  continuing 
problem  has  not  changed.  Engineers 
graduating  this  June  are  insufficient  for 
today's  needs,  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
numbers  of  freshmen  opting  for  en- 
gineering that  the  supply  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  years  to  come. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  table  from 
the  Engineering  Manpower  Bulletin 
which  shows  the  current  situation  and 
projects  the  situation  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Engineering  degrees 

New  engineering  graduates 

Total 

Male 

Engineer- 

entering  employment 

Total 

entering 

Year 

college 
freshmen 

mg 
freshmen 

degrees 
awarded 

employ- 

ment 

Bachelor 

Master 

Doctor    1 

Bachelor 

Master 

Doctor 

1964 

508,117 

73,682 

35.226 

10.827 

1.693  1 

27.200 

5,700 

800 

47.746 

33.700 

1965 

593,000 

79,872 

36,691 

12,246 

2. 124 

27,500 

6.700 

800 

51.061 

35,000 

1966 

580,000 

78.400 

35,400 

13.100 

2,400 

26,300 

7,500 

1,000 

50,900 

34,800 

1967 

578,000 

76,700 

36,600 

14,100 

2,700 

26,900 

7,400 

1,300 

53,400 

35,600 

1968 

584.000 

76.000 

41.600 

17.200 

3,400  , 

30,200 

7.800 

1,600 

62.200 

39,600 

1969 

606.000 

77.600 

45, 800 

20,100 

4,000 

32.900 

9,000 

1,700 

69,900 

43.600 

1970 

633,000 

79.700 

45,500 

21,200 

4,400  ' 

32.300 

10.100 

1.900 

71,100 

44.300 

1971 

661,000 

82.100 

44.800 

22.100 

4.700 

31.500 

10,200 

2.400 

71,600 

44.100 

1972 

685,000 

84,400 

44,700 

23.200 

5.000 

31.100 

10.200 

2.800 

72,900 

44,100 

1973 

706,000 

88,200 

45. 800 

24.900 

5.500 

31,700 

10.400 

3,000 

76,200 

45.100 

1974 

727,000 

88.000 

47,300 

27,000 

6.000 

32,500 

10.800 

3.100 

80,300 

46,400 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  PreBident,  one  of  the     talent  is  the  fact  that  those  entering 
reasons  for  this  dearth  of  engineering    school  believe  that  other  fields  of  en- 
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deavor  are  more  exciting  and  remimera- 
tive.  It  is  true  that  they  see  only  the  job 
market  as  of  their  freshman  year,  and 
do  not  project  into  the  future.  But  the 
unfortunate  truth  is,  that  a  fully  quali- 
fied engineer  needs  at  least  4  years  of 
intensified  schooling  before  he  is  ac- 
credited, and  if  an  individual  does  not 
start  in  his  freshman  year  he  is  lost  to 
the  profession. 

It  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  I  turn 
to  a  matter  which  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  me,  S.  366.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Scholarship  Act  of  1967.  This  pro- 
posal which  would  provide  for  scholar- 
ships of  up  to  $2,000  a  year  for  the  first 
2  years  of  college  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Nation  by  increasing  the  pool 
of  students  and  thereby  help  to  provide 
for  the  engineers  of  the  future. 

The  many  youngsters  in  our  Nation 
vho  would  be  Interested  and  could  be  ac- 
cepted at  a  jimior  college,  but  who  are 
not  attending  due  to  financial  problems, 
would  be  able  to  attend  school  with  the 
adoption  of  S.  366.  The  middle  student, 
he  who  is  not  the  highest  achiever,  could 
then  receive  aid.  We  all  realize  that  many 
youngsters  do  better  in  school  as  they 
mature,  and  this  bill  would  allow  late 
flowering  talent  to  bloom.  I  believe  that 
if  we  made  provision  for  all  qualified 
students  to  attend  some  form  of  higher 
education,  we  would  see  that  more  stu- 
dents would  choose  engineering  as  their 
future  profession.  And  at  this  time,  as 
the  Engineering  Manpower  Bulletin 
points  out,  such  an  increase  in  number 
is  sorely  needed. 


with  until  the  very  end.  There  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  for  them,  even 
long  Elf  ter  they  themselves  had  sons  at- 
tending the  great  university  to  which 
he  gave  so  much,  but  longed  only  to  give 
more.  It  was  a  mutual  love  affair.  Pop 
loving  the  university  and  the  students; 
the  students  and  university  loving  him. 
One  week  from  now  he  was  to  have  been 
honored  by  the  University  of  Arizona 
Alumni  Association. 

His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  imi- 
versity,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  as 
well,  of  course,  for  his  family,  to  whom 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

We  are  richer  having  known  him. 


J.  P.   (POP)   McKALE,  R.I.P. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American,  a  great  Arizonan  is  dead. 
J.  P.  (Pop)  McKale  died  last  Thursday 
night  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  he  had  lived  since 
1911. 

He  was  79  years  old. 

Pop  McKale  lived  his  life  fully  and 
distlngiiished  himself  in  many  ways, 
most  notably  as  a  great  coach  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  as  a  builder 
of  young  men.  But  Pop  McKale  was  more 
than  that.  He  was  a  friend  to  all  who 
knew  him,  a  tireless  worker  for  inter- 
scholastlc  athletics,  an  informed  inter- 
ested citizen,  and,  above  all  else,  a  lov- 
ing husband  and  father. 

Arizonans  of  all  ages  and  of  all  wallcs 
of  life  mourn  his  passing. 

At  the  University  of  Arizona,  Pop 
coached  football  from  1914  through 
1930,  winning  80  games,  losing  32,  and 
tying  six.  As  a  baseball  coach  he  had 
302  wins  compared  to  120  losses  and  six 
ties,  and  his  eight  basketball  teams  won 
45  games  and  lost  12.  An  outstanding 
record. 

Additionally,  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  Base- 
ball Coaches,  and  holds  the  association's 
highest  award,  the  Silver  Baseball  Tro- 
phy, for  distinguished  service.  His  other 
honors  Included  the  National  College 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Helms  Foun- 
dation Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  Arizona 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

But  busy  though  he  was,  even  until 
his  death,  he  never  forgot  his  boys,  many 
of  whom  he  continued  to  correspond 


ARAB-ISRAEL  CONFLICT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  news  yesterday  of  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  comes  as  a  heavy  blow.  For  the 
third  time  in  20  years  the  Middle  East 
is  plunged  into  armed  international  con- 
flict between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  certain  consid- 
erations are  of  overriding  Importance. 

First  is  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist 
and  to  maintain  her  territorial  integrity. 
Concomitant  with  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  Integrity 
of  Israel's  borders  under  the  May  1950 
tripartite  declaration  issued  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
Arab  and  Israel  borders. 

Historically,  legally,  and  morally,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  earned  the  right  to 
exist  and  to  live  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors. Moreover,  by  the  ability  which  the 
people  of  Israel  have  shown  three  times 
in  the  past  20  years  to  defend  their  land 
against  military  force,  they  have  proven 
their  viabiUty  as  an  independent  nation. 
And  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  should  enjoy, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  the  seas,  which 
includes  access  free  from  harassment  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  equal  treatment 
with  other  nations  to  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Second,  a  cease-fire  must  be  arranged 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  shedding  of  blood  can  be 
ended.  I  feel  that  the  offices  of  the 
United  Nations  are  the  proper  vehicle 
through  which  a  cease-fire  should  be 
attempted. 

Third,  a  longrun  solution  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  must  be  found.  This  crisis, 
by  farming  into  fiames  the  smoldering 
coals  of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  and  ex- 
hibiting their  destructive  force,  must 
cause  the  nations  of  the  world  to  put  out 
the  fires  altogether.  For  as  much  as  we 
may  hope  for  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
those  who  have  died  will  have  died  in 
vain  unless  their  sacrifice  can  contribute 
to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Arab  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Therefore,  after  a  cease-fire  has  been 
arranged,  the  United  States  must  take 
the  lead  in  providing  for  a  permanent 
peace.  It  may  be  that  this  can  be  ap- 
proached through  the  United  Nations, 
especially  if  the  U.N.  should  prove  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  a  cease-fire. 
If  the  U.N.  should  prove  imworkable  in 
this  Instsmce,  then  I  suggest  that  the 


United  States  immediately  propose  an 
international  conference  between  Israel, 
the  Arab  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  differences  that 
continue  to  plague  Arab-Israel  relations. 
These  differences  are  not  insoluble,  but 
they  are  laced  with  delicate  intricacy, 
and  much  hard  work  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  will  need  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore any  real  solution  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  present  conflagration  shows  the 
need  for  statesmanship  lest  the  fires  of 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  engulf  the 
world. 

REMEMBER  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  an  address  at  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  dinner  in  New 
York  City.  In  his  speech  he  emphasized 
the  many  contributions  made  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations  from  the  time  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  onward.  While  he 
mentioned  the  contributions  of  Presi- 
dents Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  contributions 
which  have  been  made  under  his  admin- 
istration. He  brought  home  to  the  assem- 
blage just  what  the  Democratic  Party  is 
doing,  just  what  it  has  done,  and  just 
what  it  intends  to  do  In  the  future. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  with 
the  New  York  State  Democrats,  the  Pres- 
ident was  most  graciously  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks. Senator  Kennedy  gave  full  credit 
to  the  many  contributions  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  and  said  in  part: 

He  has  borne  the  burdens  few  other  men 
have  ever  l>ome  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
without  hope  or  desire  or  tboxight  to  escape 
them. 

This.  I  think,  sums  up  the  diflQculties 
and  responsibilities  which  have  rested  on 
the  President's  shoulders  ever  since  he 
assumed  office. 

The  introduction  was  also  a  mark  of 
imderstanding  by  a  great  Senator  of  the 
responsibilities  which  are  entailed  in  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  and  which  he — 
as  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate — has 
such  a  great  and  profound  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  as  well  as  those  by  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States,  be  Incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
newspaper  etories  covering  the  progrsun 
of  the  New  York  event  of  June  3,  1967. 
be  Incorporated  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   ad-      ^ 
dresses  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Honorabue  Robebt  F.  Kennedy, 
U.S.    Senator    From  the    State    of    New 
York,  at  Democrat  State  CoMMrrrEX  Din- 
ner. AT  THE  Americana  Hotel,  New  Tork 
Cttt,  Jvne  3.  1967 

Senator  Kennedy:  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Vice  P^resldent,  Miss  Johnson — 
Lynda  Bird,   ladles  and   gentlemen:    I   have 
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Just  returned  from  England.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Introduce  President 
Johnson  to  you,  my  fellow  New  Yorkers.  As 
you  remember.  Just  three  years  ago  he  was 
kind  enough  to  come  up  and  Introduce  me  to 
you,  BO  I  wanted  to  return  the  favor,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  doing  so. 

If  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time, 
1  would  like  to  say  some  of  the  things  that 
I  bad  hoped  to  say  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
spoke. 

Webster  defines  greatness  as  largeness  In 
size,  being  much  above  the  average  In  mag- 
nitude. Intensity  and  Importance.  That  defi- 
nition could  have  been  written  for  the  man 
who  Just  spoke  to  you,  and  which  I  had  hoped 
to  have  the  honor  to  Introduce. 

The  height  of  his  aim,  the  breadth  of  his 
achievements,  the  record  of  his  past,  and  the 
promises  of  his  future,  all  these  bespeak  the 
largeness  of  size,  that  magnitude  of  effort, 
that  Intensity  of  devotion,  and  that  Im- 
portance of  accomplishment.  He  came  to  lead 
this  nation  at  a  time  of  uncertainty  and 
danger,  poiulng  out  his  own  strength  to  re- 
new the  strength  and  the  purpose  of  all  of 
the  people  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  nation 
itself. 

Since  that  day  (he  has  borne  the  burdens 
few  other  men  have  ever  borne  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  without  hope  or  desire 
or  thought  to  escape  them ) .  He  has  sought 
consensxis,  but  he  has  never  shrunk  from 
controversy.  He  has  gained  huge  popularity, 
but  he  has  never  failed  to  spend  It  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  beliefs  or  In  the  interest  of  his 
country.  He  has  led  us  to  buUd  schools  and 
Clinics  and  homes  and  hospitals,  to  clean 
the  water,  and  to  clear  the  air,  to  rebuild 
the  city  and  to  recapture  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  to  educate  children  and  to  heal 
the  sick  and  comfort  the  oppressed  on  a 
scale  unmatched  In  our  history.  This  is 
what  this  country  has  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson. 

In  1964  he  won  the  greatest  popular  vic- 
tory in  modern  times,  and  with  our  help  he 
will  do  so  again  in  1968.  With  our  help,  he 
will  have  by  his  side  the  best  Vice  President 
Since  his  predeceaaor.  Hubert  Hiunphrey. 

He  Is  the  head  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
party,  our  Commander-in-Chief  and  our 
chief  diplomat,  our  Chief  Executive  and  our 
chief  spokesman,  and  the  chief  repository 
of  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  advice  and 
our  consent,  our  complaints,  and,  yes,  our 
prayers.  I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  In 
our  midst  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Remarks  of  the  PnEsmENT  at  the  New  York 

State  Democratic  Dinner,  Imperial  Bai.l- 

ROOic.  Americana  Hotel.  New  York  City 

Mr.   Vice   President,    Governor   Harrlman, 

National   Commltteewoman   Kelly,   National 

Committeeman     Welsl,     Chairman     Bailey. 

Chairman  Bums,  distinguished  members  of 

the  very  able  New  York  delegation  in  the 

Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

First,  I  want  to  explain  the  other  dates 
that  I  have  this  evening,  so  that  you  won't 
misunderstand  that  I  am  Just  out  on  a  lark. 
We  have  two  other  Democratic  meetings 
scheduled  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  visit 
with  them.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can't  find  a 
place  in  the  greatest  State  In  the  Union  that 
will  house  all  of  the  Democrats  in  one  place, 
but  we  have  so  many  of  you  that  we  have 
bad  to  divide  them  up. 

I  came  here  first,  because  you  really  are 
the  first  In  our  hearts.  You  represent  all  of 
this  State. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  tonight  that  a  time 
of  trouble  is  not  easy  for  a  political  leader, 
particularly  when  demonstrators  wave  signs 
at  him,  when  they  call  him  bad  names,  when 
they  threaten  him  with  physical  abuse.  But 
I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  John  Lindsay. 
There  is  one  thought  that  I  wish  I  could 
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plant  in  the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  country — and  for  that  matter  in  the 
mind  of  every  person  In  the  whole  world.  It  Is 
this :  You  can  believe  In  America.  You  can  be- 
lieve In  your  country's  ability  to  fulfill  her 
promise  to  the  people  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  deep  concern 
tonight  about  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
day  and  night.  The  position  of  your  country, 
the  United  States,  in,  this  crtsU  Is  a  biparti- 
san one.  It  bears  the  mark  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. It  bears  the  mark  of  both  of  our  na- 
tional political  parties.  It  is  designed  solely 
to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  In  the  world. 

I  shall  not  go  into  this  situation  In  detail 
at  this  delicate  period,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
this:  America's  detetmlnatlon  is  to  preserve 
the  peace.  It  Is  determined  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  nations  involved 
In  that  area. 

We  are  keeping  in  very  close  contact  with 
all  of  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  parties  in 
Congress.  On  May  23  1  set  forth  this  Govern- 
ment's views  In  some  detail.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  assist  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  You  may  be  sure,  also, 
that  we  are  keeping  In  very  close  touch  with 
all  the  capitals  concerned. 

To  go  beyond  this  tonight  would  not  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  or  would  not  be  helpful, 
but  you  may  be  assiired  that  this  matter  is 
foremost  in  otir  thoughts  at  all  times — even 
at  this  hour. 

I  should  like  to  review  with  you.  very 
briefly,  our  country's  situation  on  the  domes- 
tic front.  In  doing  so.  I  would  ask  only  one 
thing  of  those  who  doubt  America,  or  who 
doubt  the  political  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  that  has  guided  our  destiny  over  the 
past  three  and  a  half  decades. 

I  would  ask  you  tonight  to  review  with  me 
and  to  remember. 

Remember  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
pledged  a  New  Deal  and  a  better  day  for 
America — and  we  got  It. 

Remember  that  Harry  Truman  pledged  a 
Pair  Deal  for  America — and  Harry  Truman 
redeemed  that  pledge. 

Remember  that  John  P.  Kennedy  promised 
to  get  this  country  moving  again — and  he 
did. 

Remember  that  ouf  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  many  years  ago  promised  Medicare — 
and  we  got  It. 

Our  party  promised  aid  to  education — and 
with  the  help  of  your  great  delegation  in 
Congress,  we  got  It. 

The  Democratic  Party  promised  Civil 
Rights  legislation — and  we  passed  the  first 
bin  In  85  years — and  we  have  passed  three 
more  since. 

The  Democratic  Party  promised  to  help 
the  poor — and  we  passed  the  first  poverty 
program  In  the  history  of  this  nation. 

In  all  of  our  American  political  history,  no 
party  could  ever  say  with  more  truth  or  more 
validity,  "We  passed  our  progam — we  lived 
up  to  the  pledges  and  proinlses  we  made  our 
people." 

When  people  ask  what  that  promise  Is,  I 
would  answer  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe: 
"To  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him  .  .  ." 

That  is  what  America  promises  Its  people. 
And  that  Is  what  the  Democratic  Party— 
this  country's  oldest  political  party— has 
been  delivering  to  its  people. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  tonight  that  unless 
we  keep  working  on  oiu'  programs  and  our 
promises — all  those  that  we  have  made  and 
all  the  programs  that  we  have  passed — for 
schools,  and  cities,  for  the  health  and  the 
aged,  for  Jobs,  and  for  progress — all  those 
programs  won't  wind  up  meaning  very  much. 
Those  promises  hafe  to  be  funded  with 


propositions.  Those  legislative  measures  have 
to  be  renewed— they  are  Just  a  platform 

The  Republican  Party  told  us  last  Novem- 
ber— and  they  have  repeated  it  many  times 
loudly  since — that  they  know  they  are  going 
to  repeal  a  large  part  of  this  program.  They 
are  going  to  fight  us  every  Inch  of  the  way 
They  are  out  to  destroy  this  progress. 

But  I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you  some- 
thing  else:  Before  we  are  finished,  they  are 
going— really  going — to  know  they  have  been 
in  a  fight. 

So  we  have  not  come  here  to  ask  your 
blessings  on  the  work  that  we  have  finished 
We  have  come  to  ask  your  support  for  the 
work  that  we  have  yet  to  do. 

When  nearly  four  million  children  under 
five  stlU  lack  decent  medical  care:  We  do 
have  a  Job  to  do. 

When  one  American  family  In  10  still  lives 

In  a  slum:  The  Democrats  have  a  Job  to  do. 

When  hundreds  of  thousands  are  trapped 

in  the  ghetto  and  tempted  by  violence:  W» 

have  a  Job  to  do. 

And  in  this  very  city — there  are  little  chil- 
dren who  see  a  picture  of  a  teddy  bear  and 
Identify  It  as  a  rat — the  only  ammal  they 
know. 

This  unfinished  business  dictates  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Party.  We  need  not  expect  that 
our  Job  win  be  easy. 

I  saw  a  letter  not  long  ago  which  com- 
plained— and  I  quote — "that  the  Government 
and  its  supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace, 
and  do  not  accept  proffered  opportunities  to 
achieve  It." 

That  letter  was  written  to  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  You  may  remember  how  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  answered  that  charge.  He  told 
Horace  Greeley  that  he  would  talk  to  any 
person,  anywhere,  who  could  seriously  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  union. 

I  will  tell  you  tonight  that  your  President 
has  been  ready  for  more  than  three  long 
years  to  talk  to  any  f)erson.  anywhere,  who 
prefers  to  talk  Instead  of  fight. 

I  saw  not  long  ago  a  charge  by  some  of  the 
Republicans  that  the  President  would  "spend 
the  country  into  bankruptcy." 

That  charge  was  made  against  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  answered  It  by  saying.  "We  are 
not  going  to  turn  back  the  clock." 

I  saw  an  opinion  poll,  not  long  ago.  which 
showed  the  President's  popularity  at  a  very 
low  ebb. 

That  poll  rated  Harry  Truman — but  It 
didn't  bother  President  Truman.  He  Just 
simply  went  back  to  work,  made  one  more 
historic  decision  and  then  said,  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat — get  out  of  the  kitchen." 

My  Democratic  friends,  let  us  say  here 
and  now  tonight:  We  Democrats  can  stand 
the  heat. 

We  believe  that  history,  when  It  Is  written, 
will  not  be  the  story  of  the  doubters.  Their 
fate,  m  the  future,  will  not  be  headlines,  but 
It  will  Just  be  a  footnote  here  and  there. 

For  we  know  history  deals  with  acts:  with 
dreams  that  have  been  translated  Into  real- 
ity; with  victories  that  are  won  or  lost. 
History  deals  with  promises  made  and 
promises  kept. 

To  make  promises  and  to  keep  promises; 
to  keep  them  at  home  and  to  keep  them 
abroad  Is  something  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  dedicated  to. 

To  you  Democrats  who  support  that  party 
with  your  talents  and  with  your  money,  I 
have  come  here  tonight  to  meet  with  three 
groups  of  you  in  the  Month  of  June  of  this 
year  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
men  that  you  have  sent  to  help  me  in  the 
Congress,  the  men  that  make  up  the  New 
York  Democratic  Delegation  in  the  Senate 
led  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  in  the  House 
led  by  Congressman  Celler. 

That  delegation  has  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  month  by  month,  helped  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  this  nation  buUd  a  record  of 
progress;  build  a  record  of  prosperity.  We 
have  moved  more  than  six  million  people  out 
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of  the  poverty  level  up  to  where  they  could 
bave  a  decent  Income. 

We  have  raised  the  minimum  wage  for  31 
million  others  this  year  and  we  have  extended 
Its  coverage  to  seven  million  more  that  never 
knew  It  before. 

Yes,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Delegation  from  New  York  are  dedi- 
cated to  giving  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

We  yearn  and  we  pray  that  we  may  have 
prosperity,  progress,  and  peace  in  the  world. 
But  until  we  do,  we  must  try  to  find  the  areas 
of  agreement  that  unite  us  instead  of  the 
few  things  that  divide  us. 

We  Democrats  don't  always  see  everything 
the  same  way.  If  we  did,  we  would  all  want 
the  same  wife.  But  we  do  have  tolerance, 
patience,  and  understanding  for  different 
and  dissenting  viewpoints,  provided  In  the 
end— after  we  reason  together — we  all  rally 
around  the  banner  to  do  the  Job  for  the  peo- 
ple who  need   It  most. 

We  are  the  Party  of  All  the  People. 

To  those  of  you  who  provide  that  leader- 
ship— and  provide  that  support — and  give 
us  that  comfort,  that  strength,  when  the 
going  is  hard — when  It  takes  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted — those  of  you  are 
the  ones  that  make  us  grateful  and  make  us 
proud  of  the  Party  that  we  belong  to. 

Thank  you  for  coming  here  tonight. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  4,   1967) 

PREsroENT  Brings  Message  of  Hope  to 
Party  in  City — Predicts  He  Will  Be 
Judged  by  Promises  Kept — Vows  To  Re- 
sist Aggression 

President  Johnson  packed  a  message  of 
pohtical  hope  and  encouragement  yesterday 
into  three  speeches  for  elite  groups  of  New 
York  Democrats. 

In  an  evening  candidly  devoted  to  partisan 
pep  talk  and  fund-raising,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
prepared  to  predict  that  his  party  and  ad- 
ministration would  be  Judged  by  the  prom- 
ises they  had  made  and  kept,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  not  by  the  doubts  and  criticism 
often  hurled  at  them. 

The  President's  pledge  to  keep  promises 
and  another  to  resist  aggression  "wherever 
It  occurs— in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East'— were  his  only  explicit  references 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  current  con- 
frontation between  Israel  and  ber  Arab 
neighbors. 

All  the  other  prepared  remarks  distributed 
by  the  White  House  yesterday  afternoon 
dealt  with  domestic  Issues. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  arrived  at  La  Guardla 
Airport  at  5:34  P.M.,  was  to  speak  first  at  a 
dinner  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee  at  the  Americana  hotel.  Essen- 
tially the  same  message  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  President  to  a  closed  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Club,  contributors  of 
Sl.OOO  a  year,  who  were  dining  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

REMINDER  TO   DOITBTERS 

Slightly  different  remarks  were  prepared 
^r  a  third  appearance  at  a  reception  of 
Young  Associate  members  of  the  President's 
Club,  contributors  of  8100  each;  also  at  the 

Waldorf. 

The  essence  of  the  President's  political 
mood  was  contained  in  the  speech  to  the 
•^merlcana  diners. 

Of  those  who  doubt  America  or  the  politi- 
cal party  that  has  guided  It  over  most  of  the 
last  35  years,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  asked 
only  that  they  remember  the  New  Deal  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry 
Truman,  the  fulfilled  promise  of  John  Ken- 
nedy to  get  the  country  moving  again,  and 
his  own  redeemed  pledges  to  provide  medi- 
care, aid  to  education,  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  help  for  the  poor. 

"I  would  suggest  to  you  tonight  that 
unless  we  keep  on  selling  our  programs,"  Mr. 
Johnson  continued,  "all  those  programs  we 


passed — ^for  schools,  and  cities,  and  health 
and  the  aged — all  those  programs  won't  be 
worth  a  tinker's  dam. 

"Those  promisee  have  to  be  fxmded,  they 
have  to  be  renewed,  they  have  to  be  built 
upon.  But  the  Republicans  have  told  us  as 
loudly  aa  they  know  how  that  they  are  going 
to  fight  us  every  inch  of  the  way.  They  are 
out  to  cut  those  programs. 

"But  ni  tell  you  something  here  tonight: 
Before  we've  finished  they're  going  to  know 
they've  been  In  a  fight." 

It  was.  In  effect,  a  campaign  theme  at  the 
start  of  the  stepped-up  schedule  of  partisan 
appearances  for  the  President.  He  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  run  on  his  record  of  past 
yer-^s,  leaving  room  either  to  add  the  leg- 
islative achievement  of  this  year  or  to  de- 
nounce those  in  Congress  who  now  threaten 
to  block  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  plans  to  address  ftmd- 
ralsing  meetings  In  Texas  and  California  this 
month  and  perhaps  others  through  the 
summer. 

The  President  implicitly  acknowledged  the 
widespread  criticism  of  his  Administration 
by  suggesting  that  he  was  not  alone  In  tak- 
ing his  lumps.  He  quoted  approvingly  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  comment  that  it  Is  not  the 
critic  who  counts  nor  the  man  who  points 
out  how  the  strong  man  stumbles,  but  "the 
man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena,  whose  face 
Is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood  .  .  . 
who  spends  himself  In  a  worthy  cause." 

RECALLS    CHARGES    IN    PENT 

He  recalled  charges  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  eager  for  peace  and  turned  aside  op- 
portunities to  achieve  It.  He  recalled  charges 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  spending  the 
country  Into  bankruptcy.  And  he  recalled 
Harry  Truman's  low  standing  In  the  public 
opinion  polls. 

"We  believe  that  history,  when  It  is  writ- 
ten, win  not  be  the  story  of  the  doubters," 
the  President  said.  "Their  fate,  In  the  future, 
win  not  be  headlines,  but  a  footnote  here 
and  there. 

"For  history  deals  with  acts;  with  dreams 
translated  into  reality;  with  victories  won  or 
lost.  History  deals  with  promises  made  and 
promises  kept." 

To  the  younger  people  at  the  Waldorf,  Mr. 
Johnson  also  took  a  special  appeal  for  their 
greater  i>arttclpatlon  m  government.  No 
President  and  no  Congress  works  alone,  he 
said.  "In  America,  we  only  get  the  politics 
and  the  politicians  we  deserve." 

"I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  into  the 
arena,"  Mr.  Johnson  remarked,  "and  I  want 
to  keep  you  there." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  4.  1967) 

Kennedy  Heaps  Praise  on  LBJ  for 

Leadership 

New  York,  June  3. — President  Johnson  re- 
ceived a  glowing,  even  extravagant  endorse- 
ment from  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  tonight. 

The  New  York  Democrat — flying  In  from 
London  where  he  had  attended  the  funeral 
of  Lady  Harlech,  a  family  friend — was  too 
late  to  introduce  the  President  as  planned. 

But  when  Mr.  Johnson  finished.  Kennedy 
stepped  forward  and  praised  the  President  so 
effusively  that  Party  members  wondered 
whether  the  Johnson-Kennedy  feud  had 
ended. 

Kennedy  said  that  since  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came President,  he  has  "borne  the  burdens 
of  the  world  as  few  other  men  have  ever 
borne  them." 

At  home,  Kennedy  said,  "he  has  led  us  to 
build  schools,  homes,  clinics,  hospitals,  to  re- 
build the  cities,  to  clean  water,  to  reclaim 
the  beauty  of  our  countryside,  to  educate 
children,  to  comfort  the  oppressed  on  a  scale 
unmatched  In  history." 

"This  is  what  the  country  has  done  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson." 

Kennedy  said  the  President  has  "poured 


out  his  own  strength  to  renew  tbe  strength 
of  the  country  .  .  .  has  sought  consensus  but 
be  baa  never  shrunk  from  controversy  .  .  . 
gained  huge  popularity  but  he  baa  never 
hesitated  to  spend  It"  on  things  be  felt  im- 
portant. 

"In  1964  he  won  the  greatest  victory  of 
modem  times,"  Kennedy  said,  "and  with  our 
help  he  will  do  so  again  in  1968." 

"And  with  our  help  he  win  again  have  at 
bis  side  the  best  Vice  President  since  his 
predecessor,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey."  Hum- 
phrey was  at  the  dinner. 

Kennedy  said  Mr.  Johnson  Is  tbe  "head  of 
our  Nation  and  of  our  Party,  our  commander- 
in-chief  and  chief  diplomat:  tbe  chief  re- 
pository of  our  hopes  and  fears,  of  our  advice 
and  consent,  of  our  complaints  and.  yes. 
of  our  prayers." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  4, 

1967] 

LBJ  Asks  Fight  To  Save  His  Program  From 

Knife 

(By  Carroll  Kilpa trick) 

New  York,  June  3. — ^President  Johnson  told 
divided  New  York  Democrats  here  tonight 
that  they  must  "keep  on  selling"  their  Party's 
domestic  programs  because  Republicans  "are 
going  to  fight  us  every  Inch  of  the  way." 

In  speeches  before  three  Democratic  fund- 
raising  groups,  tbe  President  bailed  domestic 
Party  gains,  but  threw  no  new  light  on  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East,  the  two  principal 
Issues  that  concern  voters  here. 

It  would  be  unwise  at  this  time,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  first  speech,  to  dlsctiss  the 
Middle  East  situation. 

But  he  did  declare  that  the  United  States 
"Is  determined  to  preserve  the  peace"  and  to 
preserve  "the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
nations  Involved  in  that  area." 

Expressing  his  "deep  concern,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  was  working  day  and  night  on 
the  Middle  East.  He  said  that  he  was  In 
touch  with  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties  and  with  "all  the  capitals  concerned." 

He  emphasized  that  the  issue  was  a  bi- 
partisan matter  and  that  his  policy  followed 
that  enunciated  by  President  Elsenhower. 

To  say  more  on  the  problem  at  this  time 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  "would  not  serve  the  cause 
of  peace." 

Democrats  paid  nearly  $1  million  at  the 
three  fxmctlons  to  hear  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  arrived  at  La  Guardla  airfield 
at  5:30  pjn.  and  motored  to  tbe  Americana 
Hotel  to  speak  to  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  State  Committee.  Some  Demo- 
crats declined  to  attend  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  President's  Vietnam 
policies. 

The  President  arrived  ahead  of  schedule 
and  his  motorcade  got  blm  into  the  Ameri- 
cana through  a  side  garage  entrance  before 
most  of  the  pickets  in  a  planned  anti-Viet- 
nam demonstration  showed  up  at  the  hotel. 

While  he  was  making  his  speech,  the  peace 
movement  ranks  swelled  to  1000  to  1500 
pickets,  who  chanted  slogans  and  carried 
signs  saying  "LBJ  Is  a  Tyrant"  and  "LBJ  the 
Warmonger." 

But  the  President  did  not  see  them,  nor 
did  they  see  blm.  To  their  dlsaK>olntment 
and  that  of  some  200  friendly  by-standers 
who  had  waited  in  the  hotel  lobby,  he  was 
taken  out  the  same  way  he  entered. 

He  was  driven  directly  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  for  his  next  speech.  The  plck- 
eters  marched  along  7th  ave.  and  across  48tb 
St.  to  Park  ave.,  where  they  assembled  across 
the  street  from  the  hotel.  But  be  was  already 
Inside  by  the  time  they  got  there. 

At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Mr.  Johnson 
addressed  the  President's  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers contribute  a  minimum  of  $1  thousand 
to  Party  coffers,  and  to  tbe  Associates'  Divi- 
sion, a  group  of  younger  members  of  tbe 
President's  Club. 

In  a  veiled  Vietnam  reference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  be  recently  saw  a  letter  that  com- 
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plained  to  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  Oov- 
emment  was  not  anxloiis  for  peace  and  had 
not  accepted  proffered  opportunities  to 
achieve  It. 

Lincoln  replied  that  he  woiild  talk  to  any 
person,  anywhere,  who  could  seriously  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  union,  Mr. 
Johnson  related. 

But  the  President's  chief  emphasis  was  on 
domestic  programs,  which  he  said  were  In 
danger  of  being  undermined  by  GOP  efforts 
to  cut  funds  required  to  carry  them  Into 
effect. 

"Those  programs  have  to  be  funded;  they 
have  to  be  renewed;  they  have  to  be  built 
upon. 

"But  the  Republicans  have  told  us  as 
loudly  as  they  know  how  that  they  are  going 
to  fight  us  every  Inch  of  the  way.  They  are 
out  to  cut  those  programs.  But  111  tell  you 
something  here  tonight:  before  we're  fin- 
ished, they're  going  to  know  they've  been  In 
a  fight." 

Then,  In  an  apparent  reference  to  his 
standing  In  the  popularity  polls,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  recently  saw  a  poll  taken  dur- 
ing the  Tniman  Administration. 

•TTiat  poll  rated  Harry  Truman — but  It 
didn't  bother  him,"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "Harry 
Truman  simply  went  back  to  work,  made 
one  more  historic  decision,  and  said,  'If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.' 

"My  friends,  let  us  say  here  and  now: 
We  can  stand  the  heat." 

At  the  Waldorf,  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Asso- 
ciates' Division  that  "we  only  get  the  politics 
and  the  politicians  we  deserve." 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM'S 
NEW  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently asked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  a  comparison  of  South  Vietnam's 
new  constitution  with  the  1956  consti- 
tution promulgated  under  the  Diem  re- 
gime, particularly  with  reference  to 
guarantees  of  what  we  In  the  Western 
World  consider  to  be  traditional  politi- 
cal freedoms. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  new  con- 
stitution offers  little  reason  for  optimism 
over  the  prospects  for  its  serving  as  a 
vehicle  for  political  reconciliation  in 
Vietnam.  In  view  of  the  unfortunate  his- 
tory of  political  repressions  during  the 
Diem  regime,  which  brought  on  this  war. 
it  would  be  logical  to  expect  that  the 
document  would  right  some  of  the  wrongs 
of  that  era  by  laying  down  a  framework 
holding  out  the  promise  of  political  free- 
dom to  those  now  in  revolt.  Unifortu- 
nately,  the  constitution  only  perpetuates 
the  political  grievances  of  a  decade  ago 
and,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
"national  Interest,"  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  whim  of  the  government  In  power. 
Here  are  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
library's  study: 

The  1967  constitution  provides  for  a  politi- 
cal system  that  appears  to  offer  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  for  development  of  three  strong. 
Interdependent  branches  of  government  than 
did  the  1966  constitution,  but  the  new  con- 
stitution, like  the  old  constitution.  Imposes 
limitations  on  political  activity  and  restric- 
tions on  political  freedoms. 

The  broad  proscription  of  Communist  ac- 
ttvltlee  (under  both  constitutions),  with  no 
attempt  being  made  to  define  Just  what  such 
activity  Includes,  might  be  subject  to  con- 
struction that  would  operate  as  a  significant 
restraint  on  more  general  political  activity. 
liiany  of  the  guarantees  under  the  1967  con- 


stitution can  be  suspended  or  modified  for 
such  reasons  as  "security,  national  de- 
fense .  .  .  national  interest  .  .  .  public  safe- 
ty." There  seem  to  be  more  of  these  excep- 
tions under  the  new  constitution  than  under 
the  old  one.  .  .  . 

The  potential  for  abuse  is  great,  and  I 
would  urge  anyone  who  relies  on  this 
document  to  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  true 
political  freedom  In  South  Vietnam  to 
view  it  with  healthy  skepticism  until 
events  prove  its  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  South 
Vietnam's  new  Constitution  and  the 
analysis  of  it  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drait   or   CoNSTmrrioN 

PBSAMBLE 

Confident  that  the  patriotism,  Indomitable 
will,  and  unyielding  traditions  of  the  people 
wlU  assure  a  radiant  future  for  our  country; 

Conscious  that  after  many  years  of  foreign 
dominations,  followed  by  the  division  of  our 
territory,  dictatorship  and  war,  the  people  of 
Vlet-Nam  must  take  responsibility  before  his- 
tory, to  perjjetuate  those  hardy  traditions  and 
at  the  same  time  to  welcome  progressive 
Ideas  in  order  to  establish  a  republican  form 
of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  whose  purp>o8e  is  to  unite 
the  nation,  unite  the  territory  and  assure  in- 
dep)endence,  freedom,  and  democracy  with 
Justice  and  altruism  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations; 

We.  117  deputies  of  the  National  ConsUtu- 
ent  Assembly,  representing  the  people  of 
Vlet-Nam,  after  debate,  approve  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Makch  18,  1967. 

chapter  one-^basic  provisions 
Article  1.  1.  Vlet-Nam  is  a  territorially  in- 
divisible, unified  and  Independent  republic. 
2.  Sovereignty  resides  In  the  People. 
Article  2.  1.  The  State  recognizes  and  guar- 
antees the  basic  rights  of  all  citizens. 

2.  The  State  advooates  equaUty  of  all  citi- 
zens without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  re- 
ligion, race  or  political  party. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  serve 
the  national  Interests. 

Article  3.  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Branches 
must  be  clearly  delineated.  The  actlviues  of 
these  three  branches  must  be  coordinated 
and  harmonized  to  realize  public  order  and 
prosperity  on  the  bAsls  of  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  social  justice. 

Article  4.  1.  The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  will 
comply  with  those  provisions  of  Interna- 
tional law  which  are  not  contrary  to  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity between  nations. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  Is  deter- 
mined to  oppose  all  forms  of  aggression  and 
strives  to  contrlbuta  to  the  building  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

Article  S.  1.  The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
opposes  communism  In  every  form. 

2.  Every  activity  designed  to  propagandize 
or  carry  out  communism  is  prohibited. 

CKAPTES  TWO RIGHTS  AND  DUTIXS  OF  CITTZINS 

Article  6.  1.  The  Stete  respects  hvunan  dig- 
nity. 

2.  The  State  will  protect  freedom,  the  lives, 
property  and  honor  of  every  citizen. 

Article  7.  1 .  The  St*te  respects  and  protects 
the  seciu'lty  of  each  individual  and  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  plead  his  case  before  a 
court  of  law. 

2.  No  one  can  be  arrested  or  detained  with- 
out a  legal  order  issued  by  an  agency  which 
has  Judicial  powers  oonferred  upon  It  by  law 


except  in  cases  of  flagrant  violation  oi  the 
law. 

3.  The  accused  and  his  next  of  kin  must  be 
Informed  of  the  accusation  against  him 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law.  De- 
tentions must  be  controlled  by  an  agency 
of  the  Judiciary. 

4.  No  citizen  can  be  tortured,  threatened 
or  forced  to  confess.  A  confession  obtained  by 
torture,  threat  or  coercion  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  evidence. 

5.  A  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial. 

6.  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  defense 
lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase  of  the  In- 
terrogation, including  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation. 

7.  Any  person  accused  of  a  minor  offense 
who  doesn't  have  a  record  of  more  than  three 
months  Imprisonment  for  an  Intentional 
crime  may  be  released  pending  trial  provided 
he  (or  she)  is  employed  and  has  a  fixed  resi- 
dence. Women  pregnant  more  than  three 
months  accused  of  minor  offenses  who  are 
employed  and  have  a  fixed  residence  may  be 
released  pending  trial. 

8.  Accused  persons  will  be  considered  In- 
nocent until  sentence  recognizing  hla  guilt  la 
handed  down.  In  event  of  doubt,  the  coim 
will  rule  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

9.  If  unjustly  detained,  a  citizen  has  the 
right  to  demand  compensation  for  damages 
after  his  release,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

10.  No  one  can  be  detained  for  indebted- 
ness. 

Article  8.  1.  The  private  life,  home,  and  cor- 
respondence of  every  citizen  will  be  re- 
spected. 

2.  No  one  can  enter,  search  or  confiscate  a 
person's  property  unless  in  possession  of  or- 
ders from  a  court  or  when  necessary  to  the 
defense  of  security  and  public  order  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

3.  Privacy  of  correspondence  will  be  pro- 
tected by  law.  Any  restriction  Imposed  on 
this  right  must  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  9.  1.  The  State  will  respect  and 
guarantee  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
freedom  to  preach  and  practice  religion  of 
every  citizen  as  long  as  it  does  not  violate 
the  national  interest  and  is  not  harmful  to 
public  safety  and  order  or  contrary  to  good 
morals. 

2.  No  religion  will  be  recognized  as  the 
State  religion.  The  State  will  be  impartial  In 
the  development  of  various  religions. 

Article  10.  1.  The  State  recognizes  freedom 
of  education. 

2.  Basic  education  is  compulsory  and  free 
of  charge. 

3.  University  education  will  be  autono- 
mous. 

4.  Talented  persons  who  do  not  have  means 
will  be  given  aid  and  support  to  continue 
their  studies. 

6.  The  State  encourages  and  supports  re- 
search and  creative  work  by  citizens  in  the 
fields  of  science,  letters  and  the  arts. 

Article  11.  1.  Culture  and  education  muat 
be  considered  matters  of  national  policy. 
on  a  national,  scientific,  and  humanistic 
basis. 

2.  An  appropriate  budget  must  be  reserved 
for  the  development  of  culture  and 
education. 

Article  12.  1.  The  State  respects  freedom 
of  thought,  speech,  press  and  publishing,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  harm  personal  honor, 
national  security,  or  good  morals. 

2.  Censorship  wUl  be  abolished  except  for 
motion  pictures  and  plays. 

3.  Press  regulations  will  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  13.  1.  Every  citizen  has  the  right 
to  meet  and  form  associations  In  accordance 
with  conditions  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  law. 

2.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote,  run 
for  office  and  participate  In  public  affairs  on 
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an  equal  basis  and  in  accordance  with  condi- 
tions and  procedures  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  State  recognizes  the  political  rights 
of  every  citizen  including  the  right  to  peti- 
tion freely  and  engage  in  overt,  non-violent 
and  legal  opposition. 

Article  14.  Every  citizen  will  enjoy  freedom 
to  choose  his  place  of  residence  and  freedom 
of  movement  including  the  right  to  go  and 
return  from  abroad.  These  freedoms  can  be 
restricted  by  law  only  for  reasons  of  public 
health,  security  or  defense. 

Article  15.  1.  Every  citizen  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  work  and  receive  fair  remunera- 
tion enabling  him  and  his  family  to  live  In 
dignity. 

2  The  State  will  endeavor  to  create  em- 
ployment for  all  citizens. 

Article  16.  Freedom  to  Join  labor  unions 
and  to  strike  will  be  respected  within  the 
framework  and  regulations  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  17.  1.  The  State  recognizes  the 
family  as  the  foundation  of  society.  The 
State  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  families  and  will  assist  expectant 
mothers  and  infants. 

2  Marriage  must  be  based  on  mutual  con- 
sent. equaUty  and  cooperation. 

3.  The  State  will  encourage  family  co- 
hesion. 

Article  18.  1.  The  State  will  endeavor  to 
establish  a  system  of  social  security. 

2.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish 
a  system  of  social  welfare  and  public  health. 

3.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support 
the  nation's  warriors  both  spiritually  and 
materially,  as  well  as  to  support  and  raise 
the  nation's  orphans. 

Article  19.  1.  The  State  recognizes  and 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  private  property. 

2.  The  State  will  advocate  a  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  people  property  owners. 

3.  Expropriation  or  requisition  by  the  State 
for  the  common  good  must  be  accompanied 
by  speedy  and  Just  compensation  at  price 
levels  existing  at  time  of  expropriation  or 
requisition. 

Article  20.  1.  Freedom  of  trade  and  com- 
petition win  be  recognized  but  It  cannot  be 
exercised  to  secure  monopoly  or  control  of 
the  market. 

2  The  State  will  encourage  and  assist  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  has  the  nature  of 
mutual  economic  assistance. 

3.  The  State  will  give  special  support  to 
those  elements  of  society  which  have  a  low 
standard  of  living. 

Article  21.  The  State  advocates  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  rural  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially helping  farmers  to  have  farmland. 

Article  22.  On  the  basis  of  equality  be- 
tween duties  and  rights,  workers  have  the 
right  to  choose  representatives  to  participate 
In  the  management  of  business  enterprises 
particularly  with  respect  to  matters  concern- 
ing wages  and  conditions  of  work  within  the 
framework  and  procedures  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  23.  1.  Military  jjersonnel  elected  to 
public  office  or  serving  in  positions  in  central 
government  must  be  demobilized  or  take 
leave  of  absence  without  salary,  according  to 
their  choice. 

2.  Military  personnel  on  active  duty  are  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  political  party  ac- 
tivity. 

Article  24.  1.  The  State  recognizes  the  pres- 
ence of  minorities  In  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  State  respects  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  minority  compatriots.  Customary 
courts  win  be  established  to  pronounce  judg- 
ments on  some  disputes  involving  habits  and 
customs  of  minority  compatriots. 

3.  A  law  win  prescribe  special  rights  In 
order  to  assist  minority  compatriots. 

Article  25.  Every  citizen  has  the  duty  to 
defend  the  country  and  the  republic. 

Article  26.  Every  citizen  has  the  duty  to 
defend  the  constitution  and  respect  the  law. 

Article  27.  Every  citizen  has  the  duty  to 


fulfill  his  military  obligations  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

Article  28.  Every  citizen  has  the  duty  to 
pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law. 

Article  29.  Any  restriction  upon  the  basic 
rights  of  the  citizens  must  be  prescribed  by 
law  and  the  time  and  place  within  which 
such  a  restriction  Is  In  force  must  be  clearly 
specified.  In  any  event  the  essence  of  all  basic 
freedoms  cannot  be  violated. 

CHAPTER    THREE NATIONAL    ABSFMBl.T 

Article  30.  1.  Legislative  authority  is  vested 
by  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly. 

2.  The  National  Assembly  includes  two 
houses,  the  Lower  House  and  the  Upp>er 
House. 

Article  31.  1.  The  Lower  House  includes 
from  100  to  200  representatives. 

2.  Representatives  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  direct  and  secret  ballot.  Candidates 
run  as  Individuals  from  sei)arate  constituen- 
cies no  larger  than  province. 

3.  Representatives  serve  for  four  years. 
They  may  be  reelected. 

4.  The  election  for  a  new  Lower  Hotise  will 
be  completed  at  least  one  month  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  term  of  the  old  Lower 
Hotise. 

Article  32.  Citizens  meeting  the  following 
qualifications  may  run  for  the  Lower  House: 

1.  Vietnamese  citizenship  at  birth,  or  hav- 
ing held  Vietnamese  citizenship  at  least  seven 
years,  or  recovered  Vietnamese  citizenship 
for  at  least  five  years,  counting  from  the  day 
of  election; 

2.  At  least  25  years  old  on  the  day  of  the 
election; 

3.  Enjoying  full  rights  of  citizenship; 

4.  Having  draft  status  in  order; 

5.  Meeting  other  conditions  specified  in 
the  electoral  law. 

Article  33.  1.  The  Upper  Hotise  wlU  Include 
from  30  to  60  members. 

2.  Senators  are  elected  at-large  by  \inl- 
versal  suffrage,  direct  and  secret  ballot.  The 
election  will  be  by  list  voting  and  on  basis 
of  plurality.  Each  list  wlU  Include  from  Vs 
to  Vs  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Upper 
House. 

3.  Senators  vrtll  serve  for  six  years.  One 
half  of  the  Senate  will  be  re-elected  every 
three  years.  Senators  may  be  re-elected. 

4.  Members  of  the  first  Upper  House  will 
be  divided  into  two  groups  by  drawing  lots. 
The  first  group  will  serve  six  years,  the  sec- 
ond group  three  years. 

6.  The  election  of  one  half  of  the  Up>per 
House  must  take  place  at  least  two  months 
before  the  term  of  that  half  of  the  Upper 
House  ends. 

Article  34.  Candidates  for  the  Upper  Hoxise 
must  be  citizens  30  years  of  age  by  election 
day,  must  meet  aU  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  senatorial  election  law  and  those  pre- 
scribed In  Article  32. 

Article  35.  1.  If  for  any  reason  a  vacancy 
occurs  In  the  Lower  House  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  the  end  of  the  term,  an  elec- 
tion will  be  held  within  three  months  to 
choose  a  replacement. 

2.  If  for  any  reason  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
Upper  House,  the  election  of  the  replacement 
will  be  held  concurrent  with  the  next  regu- 
lar election  of  one-half  of  the  Upper  House. 

Article  36.  Procedures  and  conditions  for 
the  candidacies  and  election  of  representa- 
tives and  senators.  Including  ethnic  minor- 
ity representatives,  will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  37.  1.  Representatives  or  senators 
cannot  be  prosecuted,  pursued,  arrested  or 
Judged  for  any  statement  or  vote  In  the 
National  Assembly. 

2.  During  their  entire  term  of  office,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  fiagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
representatives  and  senators  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted, pursued,  arrested  or  Judged  without 
the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  representatives  or  senators. 

3.  In  cases  of  fiagrant  violation  of  the  law. 


prosecution  or  detention  of  representatives 
or  senators  must  cease  U  the  House  con- 
cerned so  decides. 

4.  Representatives  and  senators  have  the 
right  to  keep  secret  the  origin  of  documents 
presented  to  the  National  Assembly. 

6.  Responsibilities  of  representatives  or 
senators  are  not  compatible  with  any  other 
elected  position. 

6.  Representatives  and  senators  may  serve 
as  instructors  at  universities  and  advanced 
technical  schools. 

7.  Under  no  circumstances  may  a  repre- 
sentative or  senator  or  his  spouse  bid  In  or 
sign  a  contract  with  a  Government  agency. 

Article  38.  1.  In  cases  of  treason  or  other 
serious  crime,  representatives  or  senators  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  House  con- 
cerned. 

2.  Removal  from  office  must  be  proposed 
by  %  of  the  total  niunber  at  representatives 
or  senators. 

3.  The  resolution  to  remove  a  member  frotn 
office  must  be  approved  by  %  of  the  total 
number  of  representatives  or  senatotB. 

4.  The  representative  c«'  senator  concerned 
has  the  right  to  defend  himself  In  debate 
diirlng  all  phases  of  the  removal  procedure. 

Article  39.  The  National  Assembly  has  the 
authority  to: 

1.  Vote  legislation. 

2.  Ratify  treaties  and  International  agree- 
ments. 

3.  Determine  declarations  of  war  and  hold- 
ing of  peace  talks. 

4.  Determine  declaration  of  a  state  of  war. 

5.  Control  the  Government  In  the  carrying 
out  of  national  policy. 

6.  Within  the  framework  of  each  House, 
pass  on  the  validation  of  the  election  of 
representatives  or  senators. 

Article  40.  1.  Each  House,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  Vi  of  its  membership,  has  the  right 
to  request  the  Prime  Minister  or  Govern- 
ment officials  to  appear  \ieian  It  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  execution  of  Govern- 
ment policy. 

2.  Committee  chairmen  In  each  House  have 
the  right  to  request  Government  offldala  to 
appear  before  sessions  of  their  committees 
to  report  on  problems  relating  to  various 
ministries. 

Article  41.  The  senate  has  the  right  to  open 
Inveetigatlons  regarding  the  execution  of 
national  policy  and  to  request  public  agencies 
to  produce  doctiments  necessary  In  Its  investi- 
gations. 

Article  42.  1.  The  National  Assembly  has 
the  right  to  recommend  the  replacement  of 
part  or  all  of  the  Oovemment  hy  a  two- thirds 
majcwlty  vote  of  the  total  number  of  repre- 
sentatives and  senators. 

2.  The  recommendation  is  binding  unless 
the  President  has  special  reasons  for  reject- 
ing It. 

3.  In  the  event  of  rejection  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Assembly  has  the  right 
to  vote  final  approval  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  a  three-quarters  majority  vote  of  the 
total  niunber  of  representatives  and  senators. 
This  recommendation  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly is  binding  from  the  day  it  Is  voted. 

Article  43.  I.  Representatives  and  senators 
have  the  right  to  Introduce  bills. 

2.  The  President  may  Introduce  blUs. 

3.  Bills  must  be  submitted  to  the  office  of 
the  Lower  House. 

4.  If  the  Lower  House  approves  or  rejects 
a  bill.  It  must  transmit  the  bill  to  the  office 
of  the  Upper  House  within  three  consecu- 
tive days. 

5.  If  the  Upper  House  agrees  with  the 
viev^polnt  of  the  Lower  House,  the  bill  wlU 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  for  promul- 
gation or  win  be  abolished. 

6.  If  the  Upper  House  does  not  agree  with 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Lower  House.  It  must 
return  the  bUl  to  the  Lower  House  within 
three  consecutive  days  along  with  an  expla- 
nation for  its  action. 
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7.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Lower  House 
has  the  right  to  vote  final  approval  of  the 
bill  with  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Its  total 
membership. 

8.  If  the  Lower  House  la  unable  to  reach 
a  two-thirds  majority,  the  viewpoint  of  the 
upper  House  will  be  considered  as  approved 

9.  The  Ume  limit  for  debating  and  voting 
on  a  bUl  in  the  Upper  House  may  not  exceed 
naif  the  time  required  to  debate  and  vote  on 
the  bill  In  the  Lorwer  House. 

Article  44. 1.  Bills  approved  by  the  Nattonal 
AMembly  will  be  tranimltted  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  three  consecutive  days. 

2.  The  President  mxist  promulgate  the  law 
within  16  days  from  the  date  of  receipt. 

3.  If  the  National  Assembly  appraises  the 
matter  as  urgent,  the  bill  must  be  promul- 
gated within  7  consecutive  days. 

4.  If  the  President  does  not  promulgate 
the  bUl  within  the  specified  period  of  time 
the  bill  will  automatically  become  law  and 
will  be  promulgated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Upper  House. 

Article  45.  1.  Within  the  period  allowed  for 
promulgation  the  President  has  the  right  to 
send  a  message  outUnlng  his  reasons  and 
requesting  the  National  Assembly  to  recon- 
sider one  or  more  articles  of  the  bUl 

2.  In  this  case,  the  National  Assembly  will 
meet  In  Joint  plenary  session  to  vote  final 
approval  of  the  bill  with  an  absolute  ma- 
jority orsthe  total  number  of  representatives 
and  senators.  If  the  National  Assembly  votes 
toreject  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  bill  will  automatically  become 
law  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
for  promulgation. 

submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Lower  House 
prior  to  September  30. 

2.  Representatives  and  senators  have  the 
right  to  propose  additional  expenditures  but 
must  at  the  same  time  propose  equivalent 
new  receipts. 

3.  The  Lower  House  must  vote  on  the 
budget  prior  to  November  30  and  transmit 
the  approved  version  to  the  Upper  House  by 
December  1  at  the  latest. 

M  \J^^^  ^PP*''   "°"*«   ™"8t   vot«    on   the 
draft  budget  before  December  31. 

»K*'  P^'^^K  t^e  above  mentioned  period  If 
tba  Upper  House  reconsiders  one  or  more 
provisions  of  the  draft  budget,  then  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  Article  43  will  be  applied 
to  the  event  that  the  draft  budget  has  not 
been  finally  voted  by  December  31,  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  right  to  sign  a  decree  author- 
izing expenditure  of  one-twelfth  of  the  nre- 

^i^^  « "*',^'*    "°*"    *^*   Lower   House   has 
voted  final  approval  of  the  draft  budget. 
Article  47.  Regulations. 

extraordinary  sessions. 

2.  Every  year  each  House  wlU  meet  in  two 
regmar  sessions,  one  session  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April;  the  other  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  of  October.  A  ses- 
^on  cannot  last  for  more  than  ninety  days 
However,  the  Lower  House  can  prolong  its 

^t°S,iir"  *°  '•'**  '''^'  ^pp™""^  °'  *^« 

3.  Either  House  may  meet  In  extraordinary 
sessions  when  so  requested  by  the  President 
or  one-^ird  of  the  representatives  or  sena- 
tors. When  extraordinary  sessions  are  con- 
vened by  the  President,  the  President  will 
set  the  agenda. 

Article  48.  1.  Each  House  will  meet  In  open 
session  except  when  more  than  half  the 
members  present  In  the  House  request  a 
closed  session.  ^     o„  a, 

2.  In  open  sessions  complete  reports  of  the 

tt^^^  .*'^5w  documents    presented    will    be 
printed  In  the  official  Journal. 

■Article  49. 1.  Each  House  will  elect  Its  chair- 
man and  permanent  officers. 

nn^J^^  "°"**  °"y  estabUsh  permanent 
committees. 

.«'■.?**'**  ^°"**  ^  responsible  for  establish- 
ing its  own  internal  rules. 
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4.  The  officers  of  the  two  Houses  will  meet 
together  to  determine  procedures  for  main- 
taining liaison  between  Houses. 

Article  50.  1.  The  chairman  of  the  Upper 
House  will  convene  and  preside  over  Joint 
plenary  sessions  of  both  Houses. 

2.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Upper  House  Is 
unable  to  perform  this  function,  it  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lower 
Hoiise. 

CHAPTER     rv ^THE     EXECXTTrVE 


Article  51 .  Executive  authority  is  vested  by 
the  people  In  the  President. 

Article  52.  1.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent run  together  on  one  list  and  are  elected 
by  the  entire  nation  by  direct  and  secret 
ballot. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  Is  four  years.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  can  be  re-elected  once. 

3.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  ends  precisely  at  12:00  noon 
on  the  last  day  of  the  forty-eighth  month 
from  the  day  they  took  office  and  the  term 
of  the  new  President  and  Vice-President  be- 
gins at  that  time. 

4.  The  election  of  the  new  President  will 
be  held  on  a  Sunday,  four  weeks  before  the 
Incumbent's  term  ends. 

Article  53.  Citizens  meeUng  the  following 
conditions  may  run  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  : 

1.  Must  have  Vietnamese  citizenship  from 
day  of  birth  and  continuous  residence  In 
Vlet-Nam  for  ten  years  as  of  date  of  election. 
Time  spent  on  official  assignment  abroad  or 
In  poUtical  exile  is  considered  as  residence 
In  Vlet-Nam. 

2.  Must  be  35  years  of  age  as  of  election 
day. 

3.  Must  have  legal  draft  status. 

4.  Must  enjoy  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Article  54.  1.  The  supreme  court  will  estab- 
lish a  list  of  candidates,  will  control  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  and  will  announce  the 
result. 

2.  Candidates  will  receive  equal  means  In 
the  electoral  campaign. 

3.  Procedures  and  conditions  governing 
candidacies  and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  55.  When  assuming  office  the  Presi- 
dent, witnessed  by  the  supreme  court  and 
National  Assembly,  shall  take  the  following 
oath  before  the  nation : 

"I  solemnly  swear  before  the  nation  to  pro- 
tect the  fatherland,  respect  the  Constitution, 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  fulfill  my  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  ol  Vlet-Nam." 

ilrftcZc  56.  1.  Duties  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  may  terminate  prior  to  the 
end  of  their  terms  of  office  In  the  following 
circumstances  : 

a.  Death  • 

b.  Resignation  | 

c.  Impeachment  ' 

d.  Serious  and  prolonged  illness  such  that 
the  Incumbent  can  no  longer  carry  out  his 
duties.  This  disability  must  be  recognized  by 
three-fourths  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  National  Assembly  after 
complete  medical  examination. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  duties  of  the 
President  are  terminated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  the  Vice 
President  will  temporarily  assume  the  Presi- 
dency for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
months  In  order  to  organize  the  election  of  a 
new  President  and  Vice  President  for  a  new 
term  of  office. 

3.  In  the  event  that  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, are  terminated  within  one  year  prior  to 
the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  assume  the  Presidency  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President. 

4.  If  for  any  reason  the  Vice-President  Is 
unable  to  assume  the  Presidency,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Upper  House  will  assume  the  of- 
fice for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months 


in  order  to  organize  an  election  for  a  new 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Article  57.  The  President  promulgates  laws 
within  the  period  determined  In  Article  43 

i4rtic2e  5«.  1.  The  President  appoints  the 
Prime  Minister.  Upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  President  appoints  mem- 
bers of  the  Government. 

2.  The  President  has  the  right  to  reorga- 
nize all  or  part  of  the  Government  on  his  own 
initiative,  or  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

Article  59.  1.  The  President  appoints  with 
the  approval  of  the  Upper  House,  chiefs  of 
diplomatic  missions  and  rectors  of  uni- 
versities. 

2.  The  President  represents  the  nation  in 
International  relations  and  receives  lette-s  of 
accreditation  of  diplomatic  envoys. 

3.  The  President  signs  and,  after  ratifica- 
tion by  the  National  Assembly,  promulgates 
treaties  and  International  agreements 

Article  60.  The  President  U  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Re 
public  of  Vlet-Nam. 

Article  61.  1.  The  President  grants  all  tyoes 
of  decorations. 

2.  The  President  has  the  right  to  grant 
amnesty  and  pardon  for  criminals 

Article  62.  1.  The  President  determines  na- 
tional policy. 

2.  The  President  presides  over  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers. 

Article  63.  1.  The  President  communicates 
with  the  National  Assembly  by  message  In 
each  regular  session,  and  whenever  the 
President  considers  It  necessary,  he  will  ad- 
vise the  National  Assembly  of  the  situation 
in  the  country  and  of  the  Governments 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  may  participate  in  sessions  of 
the  National  Assembly  or  Its  committees  In 
order  to  present  and  explain  matters  relat- 
ing to  national  policy  and  Its  execution 

Article  64. 1.  In  special  situations,  the  Pres- 
ident may  sign  decrees  declaring  states  of 
emergency,  curfew  or  tension  over  pan  or 
all  of  the  territory  of  the  country. 

2.  The  National  Assembly  must  meec  no 
later  than  twelve  days  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  In  order  to  ratify 
amend  or  reject  it. 

3.  If  the  National  Assembly  rejects  or 
amends  the  President's  decree,  the  special 
situations  which  were  decreed  will  end  or 
be  modified  accordingly. 

Article  65.  In  a  state  of  war,  and  when 
elections  cannot  be  held,  the  President,  with 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  National 
Assembly,  has  the  right  to  prolong  the  terms 
of  office  of  some  of  the  elected  bodies  of 
the  country  and  to  appoint  some  province 
chiefs.  ^ 

Article  66.  1.  The  Vice  President  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Culture  and  Education  Council, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Ethnic  Minority  CoimcU. 

2.  The  Vice  President  cannot  hold  any 
other  position  in  the  Government. 

Article  67.  1.  The  Prime  Minister  directs 
the  Government  and  the  adnUnlstrative 
agencies  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  Prime  MlnUter  la  responsible  be- 
fore the  President  for  carrying  out  national 
policy. 

Article  68.  1.  The  President.  Vice  President, 
Prime  Minister  and  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  hold  any  position  in  the 
private  sector  whether  It  Is  remunerated  or 
not. 

2.  Spouses  of  persons  holding  the  above 
positions  may  not  participate  In  Govern- 
ment bids  or  contracts. 

Article  69.  1.  It  is  the  task  of  the  National 
Security  Council  to:  examine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  national  defense:  propose  measures 
appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
seciu-lty:  propose  the  declaration  of  states  of 
emergency,  curfew,  tension  or  war;  propose 
declarations  of  war  or  holding  of  peace  talks. 
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2.  The  President  Is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

3.  A  law  shall  prescribe  the  organization 
and  procedures  of  the  National  Secxuity 
Council. 

Local  administration 

Article  70.  1.  The  principle  of  local  sepa- 
ration of  power  is  recognized  for  legal  re- 
gional entities:  villag;es,  provinces,  cities,  and 
the  capital. 

2.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  local 
administration  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  71.  1.  Deliberative  bodies  and  the 
heads  of  executive  agencies  of  local  adminis- 
trative units  will  be  popularly  elected  by 
direct  and  secret  ballot. 

2.  .^t  the  village  level,  village  chiefs  may 
be  elected  by  village  councils  from  among 
village  council  members. 

Artice  72.  The  heads  of  executive  agencies 
of  local  administrative  units  are : 

Villages — Village  Chief 

Provinces — Province  Chiefs 

Cities — Mayor 

Capital — Mayor 

Article  73.  The  deliberative  bodies  of  local 
administrative  units  are: 

Villages — Village  Council. 

Provinces — Province  Council. 

Cities — Municipal  Council. 

Capital — Municipal  Council. 

Article  74.  The  Government  will  appoint 
two  civil  servants  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  mayors,  province  chiefs  and  vil- 
lage chiefs  in  administrative  and  security 
matters,  as  well  as  other  administrative  per- 
sonnel 

Article  75.  Members  of  deliberative  bodies 
and  heads  of  executive  agencies  of  local  ad- 
ministrative units  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
President  if  they  violate  the  constitution, 
laws  of  the  nation,  or  national  policy. 

CHAPTER     V — JUOICIAaT 

Article  76.  1.  Independent  Judicial  i>ower  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Is  exercised 
by  Judges. 

2.  A  law  shall  establish  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Judiciary. 

Article  77.  Every  court  must  be  established 
by  law  with  an  element  which  Judges  and  an 
element  which  prosecutes,  both  of  which  are 
professionally  qualified.  Courts  must  respect 
rights  of  defense. 

Article  78.  1.  The  responsiblUUes  of  Judges 
and  prosecuting  judges  are  clearly  delineated, 
and  the  two  are  governed  by  separate  regu- 
lations. 

2.  Judges  make  decisions  according  to  their 
consciences  and  the  law,  under  the  control 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Prosecuting  judges  monitor  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  in  order  to  protect  public 
order,  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice. 

Article  79.  Presiding  Judges  can  be  relieved 
of  their  functions  only  In  cases  of  mental 
or  physical  Incapacity,  conviction  or  viola- 
tion of  discipline. 

Article  80.  I.  The  Supreme  Court  Includes 
from  9  to  15  Judges  chosen  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  a  list  elected  by  the  association 
of  Judges,  association  of  prosecutors  and  as- 
sociation of  lawyers. 

2  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
Judges  or  lawyers  who  have  served  at  least  ten 
years  In  the  Judiciary. 

3.  The  term  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  six  years. 

4.  The  number  of  electors  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Judges,  association  of  prosecutors  and 
association  of  lawyers  must  be  equal. 

5.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

i4rttcZe  81.  1.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  em- 
powered to  Interpret  the  constitution,  to  de- 
cide on  the  constitutionality  of  all  laws  and 
decree-laws,  and  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  legality  of  decrees  and  admin- 
istrative decisions. 


2.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  empowered  to  de- 
cide on  the  dissolution  of  a  political  party 
whose  policy  and  activities  oppose  the  re- 
publican regime. 

3.  In  these  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
meet  In  plenary  session.  Representatives  of 
the  legislative  or  executive  branches  may  par- 
ticipate in  order  to  present  their  viewpoints. 

4.  Decisions  declaring  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  a  law  or  the  dissolution  of  a  political 
party  require  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  total 
number  of  Supreme  Court  Judges. 

Article  82.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  empow- 
ered to  decide  appeals  from  lower  courts. 

Article  83.  The  Supreme  Court  has  a  sepa- 
rate budget  and  is  empowered  to  establish 
regulations  governing  the  Judiciary. 

Article  84.  1.  The  Judicial  Council  has  the 
following  responsibilities : 

To  propose  the  appointment,  promotion, 
transfer  and  disciplining  of  Judges; 

To  advise  the  Supreme  Court  In  matters 
relating  to  the  Judiciary. 

2.  The  Judicial  Council  will  be  composed 
of  Judges  elected  by  the  association  of 
Judges. 

3.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Judicial  Council  will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

CHAPTER    VI — SPECIAL    INSTTnTTIONS 

Article  85.  The  Special  Court  is  empow- 
ered to  remove  from  office  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Prime  Minister,  Ministers, 
Secretaries  of  State,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  members  of  the  Inspectorate  in 
cases  of  treason  or  other  high  crimes. 

Article  86.  1.  The  Special  Court  is  chaired 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  consists  of  five  representatives  and  five 
senators. 

2.  When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  accused  the  chairman  of  the  Upper 
House  sits  as  presiding  Judge. 

Article  87.  1.  A.  motion  to  bring  charges 
and  citing  reasons  therefore  must  be  sup- 
ported by  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
number  of  representatives  and  senators.  The 
motion  must  be  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  representatives  and  senators. 
In  the  particular  case  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  the  motion  must  be  signed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  represen- 
tatives and  senators  and  it  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  three-quarters  of  the 
total  number  of  representatives  and  senators. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  accused  must  be 
suspended  from  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
motion  by  the  National  Assembly  until  the 
decision  of  the  Special  Court  is  rendered. 

3.  The  Special  Court  decides  removal 
from  office  by  a  three-quarters  majority 
vote  of  Its  membership.  In  the  particular 
case  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  the 
decision  must  be  by  a  four-fifths  majority 
vote  of  total  membership. 

4.  The  accused  will  enjoy  the  rights  of  de- 
fense  during   the   entire   proceedings. 

5.  After  having  been  removed  from  office 
the  accused  may  be  tried  by  an  ordinary 
court. 

6.  A  law  will  establish  the  organization, 
administration  and  procedures  of  the  Spe- 
cial Court. 

Article  88.  The  Inspectorate  is  empowered 
to: 

1.  Inspect,  control  and  Investigate  per- 
sonnel of  all  public  and  private  agencies 
directly  or  indirectly  eng:aged  in  corruption, 
speculation,  infiuence  peddling  or  acts  harm- 
ful to  the  national  Interest. 

2.  Inspect  accounts  of  public  agencies  and 
commercial  enterprises. 

3.  Audit  the  property  of  personnel  of  pub- 
lic agencies  Including  the  President,  Vice 
President,  Prime  Minister,  representatives, 
senators.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Inspectorate. 

4.  In  the  cases  of  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Inspectorate,  the  audit  of  per- 
sonal property  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Article  89. 1.  The  Inspectorate  Is  empowered 
to  propose  disciplinary  measures  against  gov- 
ernment personnel  or  to  request  prosecution 
by  competent  courts. 

2.  The  Inspectorate  has  the  right  to  pub- 
licly announce  the  results  of  Its  Investiga- 
tions. 

Article  90.  1.  The  Inspectorate  includes 
from  9  to  18  lnspectc»-s,  one-third  designated 
by  the  National  Assembly,  one-third  by  the 
President,  and  one-third  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

2.  Inspectors  will  enjoy  those  guarantees 
necessary  for  them  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Aiiicle  91.  1.  The  Inspectorate  has  an  au- 
tonomous budget,  and  la  empowered  to  es- 
tablish regulations  governing  Its  Internal 
organization   and   the   Inspectorate   branch. 

2.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Insfkectorate  will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  92.  1.  The  Armed  Forces  Council 
advises  the  President  In  matters  relating  to 
the  armed  forces,  esp>eclally  promotion,  trans, 
fer  and  disciplining  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks. 

2.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Council  will  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  93.  1.  The  Culture  and  Education 
Council  has  the  responsibility  to  advise  the 
Government  In  the  drafting  and  execution  of 
cultural  and  educational  policy.  A  national 
academy  will  be  established. 

2.  With  the  approval  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Culture  and  Education  Council 
may  select  representatives  to  brief  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  related  matters. 

3.  The  Culttire  and  Education  CouncU 
may  contribute  ideas  before  the  National  As- 
sembly debates  laws  relating  to  culture  and 
education. 

Article  94.  1.  The  membership  of  the  Cul- 
ture and  Education  Council  Includes:  one- 
third  designated  by  the  President;  two-thirds 
elected  by  pubUc  and  private  cultural  and 
educational  organizations  and  by  parent- 
teachers  associations. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Culture  and 
Education  Council  Is  four  years. 

3.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Culture  and  Education  Council  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  95.  1.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  the  responslblUty  to  advise  the 
Government  In  economic  and  social  matters. 

2.  With  the  approval  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
may  select  representatives  to  brief  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  related  matters. 

3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
contribute  ideas  before  draft  laws  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  are  debated. 

Article  96.  I.  The  membership  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  includes :  one-third 
designated  by  the  President;  two-thirds  nom- 
inated by  Industrial  and  commercial  organi- 
zations and  by  labor  unions  having  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  character. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Is  four  years. 

3.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcll  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  97.1.  The  Ethnic  Council  represent- 
ing the  ethnic  minorities  living  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Vlet-Nam,  has  the  responslblUty  to 
advise  the  Government  In  matters  affecting 
ethnic  minorities. 

2.  With  the  approval  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Ethnic  Council  may  select  repre- 
sentatives to  brief  the  National  Assembly  on 
related  matters. 

3.  The  Ethnic  Council  may  contribute  Ideas 
before  draft  laws,  programs,  and  plans  affect- 
ing ethnic  minorities  are  debated. 

Article  98. 1.  The  membership  of  the  Ethnic 
Council  Includes :  one-third  designated  by  the 
President;  two-thirds  elected  by  the  ethnic 
minorities. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Ethnic  CouncU 
is  four  years. 
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3.  The  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Ethnic  Council  will  be  preecrlbed  by  law. 

CHAPTXB    vn POLITICAL    FABTTES    AND 

OPPOSITION 

Article  99.  1.  The  Nation  recognizes  that 
political  parties  have  an  essential  role  In  a 
democratic  syBtem. 

2.  Political  parties  may  be  organized  and 
may  operate  freely,  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures and   conditions   prescribed   by  law. 

Article  100.  The  Nation  encourages  progress 
toward  a  two-party  system. 

Article  101.  The  Nation  recognizes  the 
formalization  of  political  opposition. 

Article  102.  Regulations  governing  political 
parties  and  political  opposition  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

CRAFTKR     Vnl — AMENOINO     TH«     CONSTITUTION 

Article  103.  1.  The  President  or  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  total  number  of  representa- 
tives or  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  senators  has  the  right  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

2.  The  proposal  must  cite  reasons  and 
must  be  submitted  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Upper 
House. 

Article  104.  A  Joint  committee  will  be  es- 
tablished to  research  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  report  to  Joint  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Assembly. 

Article  105.  The  resolution  to  amend  the 
constitution  must  be  supported  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  representatives 
and  senators. 

Article  106.  The  President  promulgates  a 
law  amending  the  constitution  according  to 
the  procedures  preacrlbed  In  Article  34. 

Article  107.  Article  1  of  the  constitution 
and  this  Article  may  not  be  amended  or 
deleted. 

CHAPTES  IX — TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  108.  The  Provisional  Charter  of  June 
19,  1965  Is  automatically  Invalidated  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Article  109.  During  the  transitional  period, 
the  national  assembly  popularly  elected  on 
September  11,  1968,  representing  the  people 
of  the  nation,  will,  in  the  legislative  sphere: 

1.  Draft  and  approve:  laws  for  the  election 
of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Upper  House, 
and  Lower  House,  laws  organizing  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Inspectorate;  political  party 
and  press  regulations. 

2.  Ratify  treaties. 

Article  110.  Ptom  the  time  the  first  Presi- 
dent assumes  office,  the  national  assembly 
popularly  elected  on  September  11,  1966,  as- 
sumes legislative  powers  until  the  first  Na- 
tional Legislative  Assembly  Is  convened. 

Article  111.  During  the  transitional  period, 
the  National  Leadership  Committee  and  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  will  continue 
In  power  until  the  first  President  and  Vice 
President  assume  ofBce. 

Article  112.  During  the  transitional  period, 
courts  presently  in  operation  will  continue 
to  exercise  Judicial  authority  until  the  Ju- 
dicial organs  prescribed  In  this  constitution 
are  established. 

Article  113.  The  assembly  elected  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1966  will  establish  a  list  of  candi- 
dates, will  control  the  propriety  and  will  an- 
nounce the  result  of  the  election  of  the  first 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Article  114.  During  the  first  presidential 
term  the  President  may  appoint  province 
chiefs. 

Article  115.  The  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  must  be  organized  no  later 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  constitution. 

Article  116.  The  election  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Inspectorate  must  be  car- 
ried out  no  later  than  twelve  months  from 
the  date  the  first  President  assumes  office. 

Article  117.  The  other  structures  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  must  be  established  no 


later  than  two  years  from  the  date  the  first 
National  Assembly  Is  established. 

SotrrH  Vietnam:  A  Comparison  on  the  1956 
AND  1967  CONSTrrcmoNS 

The  1967  constitution  provides  for  a  politi- 
cal system  that  appears  to  offer  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  for  development  of  three  strong, 
interdependent  branches  of  government  than 
did  the  1956  constitution,  but  the  new  con- 
stitution, like  the  old  constitution,  Imposes 
limitations  on  political  activity  and  restric- 
tions on  political  freedoms.  The  broad  pro- 
scription of  Communist  activities  (under 
both  constitutions),  with  no  attempt  being 
made  to  define  Just  what  such  activity  in- 
cludes, might  be  subject  to  construction  that 
would  operate  as  a  significant  restraint  on 
more  general  political  activity.  Many  of  the 
guarantees  under  the  1967  constitution  can 
be  suspended  or  modified  for  such  reasons 
as  "security,  national  defense  .  .  .  national 
Interest  .  .  .  public  safety."  There  seem  to  be 
more  of  these  exceptiotis  under  the  new  con- 
stitution than  under  the  old  one,  but  this 
may  be  due  In  part  to  the  fEu:t  that  a  major 
civil  war  is  under  way  and  the  needs  of 
security  are  deemed  to  be  greater.' 

There  are  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, which  do  not  appear  in  the  old,  which 
offer  additional  protection  for  the  individ- 
ual: for  example,  acctised  i>ersons  must  be 
Informed  of  charges  within  established  time 
limits  and  the  accused  is  considered  inno- 
cent until  sentence  Is  passed,  and.  In  event 
of  doubt,  the  court  "will  rule  in  favor  of  the 
accused." 

There  Is  a  bigger  check  on  the  executive, 
with  an  enlarged  role  for  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  the  system  Is  stlU  best  described 
as  a  presidential  system.  Just  how  potent 
the  legislature  will  be  will  likely  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  strength  and  person- 
ality of  the  President,  on  the  forcefulness 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  on  the  length 
and  Intensity  of  the  war. 

I.    THE    executive    AND    THE   LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 

The  1967  constitution  significantly  In- 
creases the  strength  of  the  National  Assembly 
when  compared  to  Ita  weak  position  under 
the  1956  constitution.*  But  the  political  sys- 
tem provided  for  under  the  new  constitution 
still  can  be  characterized  as  a  presidential 
system.  Though  a  prime  minister  smd  a  cabi- 
net are  a  vital  part  of  the  new  system,  study 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  make 
it  clear  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  cabinet 
are  a  part  of  the  executive  branch,  that  the 
President  will  be  chief  of  state  and  head  of 
the  government.  The  Prime  Minister  Is  not 
leader  of  or  even  representative  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  continuing  war  and  the 
role  of  the  military  are  external  factors  that 
could  tend  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  specifically,  the  President,  in 
the  new  system. 

The   strength   of   the  President   Is   dearly 


'  The  political,  military  and  other  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  the  country  after  the  con- 
stitution goes  Into  effect  can  be  expected 
to  affect  the  spirit  la  which  its  provisions 
are   applied. 

'  The  powers  of  the  1956  National  Assembly 
were  listed  In  1 V2  lines.  One  subtle  Indication 
of  Increased  legislative  power  under  the  1967 
constitution  is  the  organization  of  the  new 
constitution.  Under  the  1958  constitution, 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  "President  of 
the  Republic"  preceded  discussion  of  the 
National  Assembly.  In  the  1967  constitution 
the  rights  and  powert  of  the  National  As- 
sembly precede  those  of  the  "Executive." 
Such  an  arrangement  does  not  In  Itself  give 
the  Assembly  any  more  power  but  it  does 
reflect  the  different  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  drawing  up  of  the  1956  and  1967  con- 
stitutions. 


demonstrated  by  outlining  some  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  constitution:  the  President 
determines  national  policy,  the  President  is 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  President  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  President  appoints  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  President  presides  over 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Prime  Minister 
Is  "responsible  before  the  President"  for 
carrjrlng  out  national  policy,  the  President 
can  reorganize  the  government,  the  Presi- 
dent diirlng  his  first  term  (1967-71)  has  the 
power  to  appoint  province  chiefs." 

Nearly  all  discussion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
comes  under  the  chapter  headed  "The  Ex- 
ecutive." Local  government  Is  also  discussed 
In  this  chapter.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  dismiss  local  assembly  members 
and  executive  heads  of  local  government. 
The  central  government  appoints  civil  serv- 
ants to  assist  local  governments.  Local  gov- 
ernment has  very  little  authority  independ- 
ent of  the  central  executive  government. 

But  the  President  had  all  this  power  and 
more  imder  the  1956  constitution.*  Under 
the  new  constitution,  the  National  Assembly 
does  have  a  noticeably  larger  role,  at  least 
In  theory,  but  only  time  will  tell  if  the  As- 
sembly in  fact  is  able  to  exercise  more  power. 

The  National  Assembly  will  have  a  Lower 
House  and  an  Upper  House,  all  members 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  direct 
and  secret  ballot.' 

Under  the  1956  constitution,  the  National 
Assembly  had  authority  to  "vote  legislation" 
and  ratify  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments. Assembly  members  had  the  right  to 
"introduce  proposals  for  laws."  Assembly 
members,  under  the  new  constitution,  have 
these  rights,  pltis  the  authority  to  "deter- 
mine declarations  of  war  and  holding  of 
peace  talks,  determine  declarations  of  a  state 
of  war  and  control  the  government  in  the 
carrying  out  of  national  policy." 

The  new  Assembly  will  have  a  niunber  of 
other  functions,  which  It  did  not  have  under 
the  old  constitution,  which  at  least  theoret- 
ically strengthen  its  role  in  the  political  sys- 
tem: (1)  eac6  house,  and  committee  chair- 
men, can  ask  the  Prime  Minister  or  other 
ministers  to  appear  before  it;  (2)  the  As- 
sembly has  the  right  to  recommend  replace- 
ment of  part  or  all  of  the  government.  This 
is  binding  unless  the  President  has  "special 
reasons"  for  rejecting  it.  But  the  Assembly 
can  override  the  President  by  a  %  vote;  (3) 
if  the  President  asks  for  modifications  in  all 
or  part  of  a  bill,  the  National  Assembly  can 
enact  the  bill  anjrway  by  a  simple  majority 
vote;  (4)  the  National  Assembly  has  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  within  12  days  a  presiden- 
tial declaration   of  a  state  of  emergency. 

Though  the  constitution  provides  for  a 
unitary  system,  it  has  a  section  dealing  with 
local  government.  There  was  no  mention  of 
local  government  in  the  old  constitution. 
Local  assembly  members  and  executive  heads 
are  elected  by  direct  and  secret  ballot.  But 
a  number  of  provisions,  mentioned  above, 
severely  limit  the  power  of  local  government. 

II.   THE   JtZDIClAKT 

The  constitution  proTldee  for  an  Independ- 
ent Judicial  "power"  headed  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  the  power  to  interpret  the 
constitution  and  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  legality  of  all  laws,  decrees  and 
administrative  decisions.  Though  there  was  a 
lot  of  verbiage  about  courts  and  judges  In 
the  1956  constitution,  the  equivalent  of  the 
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=  In  a  state  of  war,  the  President  has  the 
right  to  "appoint  some  province  chiefs." 

♦  The  new  constitution  also  limits  the  pe- 
riod the  President  may  serve.  The  term  is  for 
four  years  and  the  President  can  be  re-elected 
only  once.  Under  the  old  constitution,  the 
term  was  for  five  years  and  the  President  was 
eligible  for  "re-election  for  two  terms." 

'The  National  Assembly  under  the  1956 
constitution  had  only  one  house. 


Supreme  Court  ("The  Constitutional  Court") 
was  in  effect  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  appointed  the  majority 
of  the  Judges  and  his  appointments  did  not 
liave  to  be  approved  by  anyone. 

The  judges  of  the  new  Supreme  Court  are 
selected  by  the  National  Assembly  from  a 
list  elected  by  associations  of  Judges,  prose- 
cutors and  lawyers.  The  Supreme  Court  (by 
a  34  vote)  has  the  power  to  decide  on  dis- 
solution of  political  parties  whose  "policy 
and  activities"  oppose  the  "republican  re- 
gime" 

m.   PROTECTION    OF   POLITICAL   raZXDOMS 

To  put  It  briefly,  the  new  constitution  ap- 
pears to  provide  more  protection  and  guaran- 
tees of  political  freedoms  than  does  the  1966 
constitution.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
loopholes  in  these  guarantees,  and  limita- 
tions remain  on  the  right  to  engage  In  politi- 
cal activity  and  on  the  rights  of  speech,  press 
and  assembly. 

Both  constitutions  have  provisions  oppos- 
ing communism — Article  6  of  the  1967  con- 
stitution and  Article  7  of  the  1956  constitu- 
tion— and  the  provisions  of  both  are  broad 
enough  to  serve  as  a  hamper  on  general  po- 
litical activity,  the  extent  of  which  would 
depend  in  practice  on  those  wielding  power. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  define  communism, 
60  room  is  left  for  Interpretation.' 

The  provisions  for  political  freedoms  under 
both  constitutions   have  significant   limita- 
tions; 
1967  constitution : 

1 1 1  no  one  can  search  or  confiscate  a  per- 
son's property  unless  in  possession  of  orders 
from  a  court  or  when  necessary  to  the  de- 
fense of  security  and  public  order. 

(2)  religious  freedom  guaranteed  so  long 
as  It  does  not  violate  the  national  Interest, 
not  contrary  to  public  safety  or  contrary  to 
good  morals. 

( 3 1  freedom  of  speech  and  press  respected 
so  long  as  it  does  not  harm  personal  honor, 
national  security  or  good  morals.  Censor- 
ship abolished  except  for  motion  pictures 
and  plays.  Press  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

(4)   freedom  of  residence  and  movement 
guaranteed    except    for    reasons    of    public 
health,  security  or  defense. 
1956  constitution : 

( 1 )  freedom  of  residence  and  movement 
guaranteed  except  for  reasons  of  public 
health  or  public  security. 

(2)  citizens  can  travel  abroad  except  in 
cases  of  restrictions  because  of  security,  na- 
tional defense,  economic,  financial  reasons 
or  In  the  public  interest. 

(3)  freedom  of  meeting  and  association 
"within  the  limits  set  by  law." 

(4)  freedom  of  expression,  except  for 
Blander,  incltations  to  Internal  disturbance 
or  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  form 
of  government. 

(5)  religious  freedom  except  exercise  of 
these  rights  shall  not  be  "contrary  to  moral- 
ity." 

(6)  right  to  strike  not  recognized  for 
TOrkers  in  activities  related  to  national  de- 
fense, public  security  or  "needs  indispensable 
to  the  life  of  the  community." 

(7)  "whoever  abuses  the  rights  recognized 
by  the  ConsUtuUon  with  the  object  of 
jeopardizing  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  democratic  regime,  national  free- 

•  Article  5,  1967  constitution:  (1)  The  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  opposes  communism  in 
every  form.  (2)  Every  activity  designed  to 
propagandize  or  carry  out  communism  is 
prohibited. 

>  Article  7,  1966  constitution:  "All  activities 
having  aa  their  object  the  direct  or  Indirect 
propagation  or  establishment  of  communism 
In  whatever  form  shall  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  embodied  In  the  present  Constitu- 
tion." 


dom,  independence  and  imlty  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights." 

(8)  privacy  of  correspondence  cannot  be 
violated  except  in  cases  necessitated  by  pro- 
tection of  public  security  or  the  preservation 
of  public  order. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  1967  constitution  which  protect  the  in- 
dividual which  do  not  appear  in  the  1956 
constitution: 

(1)  the  individual  arrested  must  be  in- 
formed of  charges  within  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(2)  confessions  obtained  by  torture,  threat 
or  coercion  will  not  be  considered  as  valid 
evidence.  Accused  persons  considered  inno- 
cent until  sentence  recognizing  his  guilt  Is 
handed  down.  In  event  of  doubt,  "the  court 
will  rule  in  favor  of  the  accused." 

(3)  if  unjustly  detained,  a  citizen  can  sue 
for  damages. 

(4)  the  essence  of  all  basic  freedoms  can- 
not be  violated. 

(5)  habits  and  customs  of  minorities  will 
be  respected. 

There  are  other  "new"  provisions  of  the 
1967  constitution  which  expand  the  role  of 
the  state  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  protecting  rights  of  certain 
groups: 

( 1 )  the  state  will  endeavor  to  create  full 
employment. 

(2)  the  state  will  give  spyeclal  support  to 
those  elements  of  society  which  have  a  low 
standard  of  living. 

(3)  the  state  advocates  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  rural  citizens. 

(4)  workers  have  the  right  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  participate  in  management  of 
business  enterprises  (on  wages  and  work 
conditions) . 

rV.    POLITICAL    PARTIES    AND    ELECTIONS 

The  1956  constitution  nowhere  refers  to 
political  parties  as  such,  whereas  the  1967 
constitution  has  a  chapter  (four  articles)  on 
"Political  parties  and  oppoeltlon."  Com- 
munist activity  is  prohibited  but  apart  from 
that,  political  parties  "may  be  organized  and 
may  operate  freely."  Further:  "The  nation 
recognizes  the  formalization  of  political  op- 
position. The  nation  encourages  progress  to- 
ward a  two  party  system." 

Transitional  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion provide  for  Interim  government  until 
a  president  and  members  of  the  national 
assembly  are  elected.  The  ruling  directorate, 
under  Marshal  Ky,  has  accepted  the  new 
constitution  and  the  presidential  election  will 
be  held  on  September  3.  Assembly  elections 
win  be  held  one  month  later. 

During  the  interim,  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly Is  to  continue  to  function,  drafting 
and  approving  laws  for  the  election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Upper  House  and 
Lower  House,  laws  organizing  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Inspectorate;  and  laws  on  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  press. 

The  directorate  is  scheduled  to  retain  its 
present  powers  until  the  new  president  is 
Inaugurated.  At  that  time  the  Constituent 
Assembly  will  assume  legislative  powers 
until  the  first  National  Legislative  Assembly 
Is  convened. 

V.    OTMXR    PROVISIONS 

A  special  body,  the  Inspectorate,  has  been 
set  up  by  the  constitution  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  watchdog  over  all  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  executive  branch,  because  of 
Its  size  and  operations,  would  likely  be 
most  affected  by  the  Inspectorate's  activi- 
ties. 

The  Inspectorate  has  power,  under  the 
constitution,  to  "inspect,  control  and  inves- 
tigate personnel  of  all  public  and  private 
agencies  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
corruption,  speculation,  infiuence  peddling 
or  acts  harmful  to  the  national  Interest  .  .  . 
Inspect  accounts  of  public  agencies  and 
commercial  enterprises  .  .  .  Audit  the  prop- 
erty of  personnel  of  public  agencies  includ- 


ing the  President,  Vice  President,  Prime 
Minister,  representatives,  senators.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Inspectorate." 

The  method  of  appointing  inspectors  might 
limit  its  apparently  broad  power,  or  at  least 
make  united  action  difficult :  one  third  of  the 
Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  one  third  by  the  President 
and  one  third  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  Special  Court'  Is  to  be  established  to 
Judge  high  officials  charged  with  "treason  or 
other  high  crimes."  TTie  Special  Court  Is 
empowered  to  remove  from  office  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  Prime  Minister, 
mintsters.  Secretary  of  State,  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  members  of  the  Inspectorate. 
The  Special  Court  is  chaired  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  consists 
of  five  representatives  and  five  senators.  A 
motion  to  bring  charges  has  to  be  supported 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  In  the  case  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  motion  must  be  brought 
by  ^  of  the  membership  and  approved  by  % 
of  the  membership.  A  ^4  vote  by  the  Special 
Court  Is  necessary  for  removal,  and  a  Vj  vote 
Is  necessary  to  remove  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  1967  constitution  states  that  "the 
accused  will  enjoy  the  right  of  defense  dur- 
ing the  entire  proceeding."  There  was  no 
reference  to  defense  in  the  1956  constitution's 
discussion  of  trial  of  high  officials. 

There  are  a  number  of  references  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  most  of  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  1956  constitution.  The 
1967  constitution  echoes  the  1966  constitu- 
tion in  stating  that  military  personnel 
elected  to  public  office  must  be  demobilized, 
but  (in  1967)  gives  the  mUitary  an  out  in 
allowing  them  to  take  a  leave  of  absence. 
The  new  constitution  does  state  that  mili- 
tary personnel  on  active  duty  are  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  political  activity.  The 
1967  constitution  also  designates  the  "Armed 
Forces  Council"  as  a  special  body  to  "advise 
the  President  in  matters  relating  to  the 
armed  forces,  especially  promotion,  transfer 
and  disciplining  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks." 
An  article  on  social  security  states  that  the 
state  has  the  duty  to  "support  the  nation's 
warriors." 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  81, 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OP  A  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to  file 
the  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees  to- 
gether with  individual  views,  until  mid- 
night tonight,  June  6.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
railway  resolution  which  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  full  committee  of  the 
Senate  this  morning  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1, 
with  the  absent  member  privileged  to 
vote  until  2  o'clock  pjn.  today. 


'  Similar  to  the  Si)ecial  Court  of  Justice 
under  the  1956  constitution. 
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Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
reported  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
81)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers 
by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees, with  amendments,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  292)  thereon. 


June  6,  1967 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33,  Order  No.  216,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  33)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  l*ir.  Presi- 
dent, I  siwgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  33  would  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
first,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  unsafe  design  or  construction  of 
household  products  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant public  health  problem  In  the  United 
States  today;  and,  second,  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  existing  safeguards  against 
the  sale  of  hazardous  household  products. 
By  January  1,  1969,  the  seven-member 
Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  make  its  final  report  to 
Congress  and  the  President,  Including 
its  recommendations  for  such  remedial 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risks  of 
Injury  from  household  products. 

The  historic  pattern  of  national  safety 
legislation  in  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  characterized  by  reaction  to 
tragedy — specific,  preventable  tragedy. 
From  epidemic  food  poisoning  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  escalating 
highway  death  toll  in  1966,  Congress  has 
been  moved  to  satisfy  individually  each 
manifest  need  for  protective  legislation. 
But  today  we  face  an  unparalleled  pro- 
fusion of  new  products  spawned  by 
space-age  technology.  Once  routine 
household  f imctions  are  vanishing  before 
new  chemical,  mechanical,  and  electronic 
marvels.  To  occupy  the  new-found  hours 
of  leisure,  equally  complex  products 
abound  in  and  around  the  home.  And  a 
somber  byproduct  of  this  proliferation 
of  new  products  in  the  home  has  been 
the  growth  of  new  categories  and  dimen- 
sions of  home  injuries. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mated to  oij  committee  that  faulty  heat- 
ing devices  today  cause  injuries  at  the 


rate  of  125,000  a  year;  that  stoves,  power 
mowers,  and  washing  machines  each 
cause  100,000  injuries  a  year;  glass 
doors,  40.000;  electrical  extension  cords 
and  wall  sockets,  30,000  Injuries  each  per 
year.  We  could  enumerate  many,  many 
other  hazardous  items  which  annually 
produce  a  substantial  number  of  injuries, 
many  of  which  result  in  fatalities. 

Consumers  Union,  the  independent, 
nonprofit  organization  which  evaluates 
products  for  consumers,  prepared  a  spe- 
cial report  at  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, analyzing  the  results  of  their  ad- 
mittedly limited  product  testing  over  the 
past  10  years.  During  that  period  their 
tests  and  analyses  had  uncovered  376 
products  deemed  so  hazardous  as  to  be 
unacceptable  in  the  home. 

But  the  Public  Health  Service  statis- 
tics and  the  Consumers  Union  test  re- 
sults are  pale  indexes  of  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  household  product  hazards.  The 
committee  is  well  satisfied  that  unsafe 
products  are  being  marketed  in  disturb- 
ing numbers,  but  there  exists  today  no 
definitive  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  hazards  constitute  a  major  public 
health  problem. 

Similarly,  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented with  sufficient  evidence  to  raise 
grave  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
measures  presently  employed  to  Insure 
the  reasonably  safe  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  products  sold  to  the  American 
family.  There  has  never  been  a  signifi- 
cant effort  to  examine  the  workings  and 
interrelationships  of  the  present  systems 
of  voluntary  self-regulation,  common 
law  product  liability,  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  legislation,  and  municipal 
ordinance. 

A  national  commission  to  survey  the 
product  safety  situation  was  first  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  on  May  12, 
1966.  It  was  embodied  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  190,  89th  Congress,  which  was 
substantially  identical  to  the  present 
resolution.  This  proposal  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee as  title  II  of  S.  3298.  89th  Con- 
gress—the Child  Protection  Act  of  1966— 
and  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  contained  in  the  law  as  fi- 
nally enacted. 

On  February  8,  1987.  I.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamp«hire  [Mr.  Cotton), 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  reintroduced  the 
Commission  proposal  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33.  On  February  16,  1967, 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  his 
message  on  consumers,  in  that  message 
the  President  urged  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  establish  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee  and 
in  statements  submitted  for  the  record, 
both  Government  and  industry  witnesses 
pledged  full  support  for  the  work  of  the 
proposed  Commission.  There  was  little 
opposition  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill  or 
to  the  actual  proposal.  For  example,  the 
Consumer  Products  Division  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Industry  Association  said  it  "wel- 
comes the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  area 
of  safety  of  consumer  electronic  products 
and  pledges  its  full  cooperation." 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  the  largest 
manufacturer  in  the  world  of  electrical 
home  products,  said  in  a  separate  state- 
ment: 

Congress  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  a 
review  of  the  quality  of  Industrial  perform- 
ance In  this  area  and  to  assurance  that  ade- 
quate measures  are  being  taken  to  safeguard 
consumers.  Moreover,  the  very  existence  of 
the  Commission  should  accelerate  existing 
broad-based  efforts  to  develop  standards  and 
codes  designed  to  further  enhance  safety 
General  Electric  looks  forward  to  cooperat- 
ing with  the  proposed  Commission. 

The  same  type  of  testimony  was  given 

and  the  same  type  of  statements  were 
made  by  representatives  of  practically 
all  of  the  manufacturers,  such  as  West- 
ern Electric,  the  power  people,  and  the 
companies  which  make  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  equipment  using  electricity. 
Some  clarifying  amendments  were  sug- 
gested which  the  committee  embodied  in 
the  resolution.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  opposition  to  the 
proposal. 

The  industry  people  welcome  this  bill 
because,  as  the  witnesses  from  General 
Electric  testified,  they  feel  that  this  leg- 
islation would  stimulate  them  to  do  bet- 
ter work  and  would  help  to  eliminate 
from  the  market  hazardous  products 
which  give  reliable  manufacturers  of 
similar  products  a  bad  reputation.  The 
committee  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  attitude  of  all  of  the  industries  in- 
volved in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  hardly  a  day  passes  in 
which  some  new,  startling  product 
hazard  is  not  brought  to  light.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  General  Electric  disclosed 
that  90,000  color  television  sets  had  been 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  in- 
adequate shielding  for  X-ray  emissions 
from  the  high-voltage  power  supply. 
Last  week,  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  a  woman 
died  of  a  serious  bone  marrow  disease 
which  was  traced  to  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  new  adhesive  material  in  a  roll  of 
cloth  she  used  to  make  a  dress.  This 
past  Saturday,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Long)  called  to  my  attention 
the  fate  of  a  child  In  New  Orleans  who 
was  killed  when  the  lid  of  his  crib 
trapped  the  child's  neck  against  the 
upper  end  of  the  crib  and  strangled  him. 
As  an  indication  that  the  failure  was 
that  of  the  design  of  the  crib,  and  not  of 
any  freak  circumstances,  the  manufac- 
turer settled  the  claim  of  the  child's 
parents  with  a  substantial  payment  of 
damages.  He  undoubtedly  would  have 
preferred  to  have  been  informed  of  the 
unsafe  design  so  that  it  could  have  been 
changed  before  the  product  was  put  on 
the  market. 

We  could  cite  many  additional  cases. 
In  each  one,  however,  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  manufacturers  had  known  of  the 
hazard  they  would  have  gone  out  and 
done  something  about  the  product. 

A  deep  and  penetrating  study  and  re- 
port by  the  Product  Safety  Commission 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  master  the  con- 
sequences of  our  remarkable  technology. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33  and  speed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I,  acting  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  joined  him  In 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  other  various 
resolutions,  and  the  bill  that  has  led  to 
this  proposal.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  work  in  this 
field.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
very  able  statement  which  the  Senator 
has  just  made  with  reference  to  this 
resolution. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  statement 
except  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  I 
think  the  Record  might  show  something 
more  about  what  has  led  up  to  this  reso- 
lution and  the  reason  for  the  form  in 
which  it  appears. 

We  started  out,  as  has  been  Indicated 
by  the  chairman,  with  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  was  enacted  last  year. 
The  attention  of  the  committee  was 
forcefully  brought  to  this  matter  by  some 
of  the  very  dangerous  toys  that  were 
being  sold.  In  fairness  to  our  American 
industries,  it  should  be  said  that  most 
of  them  were  imported.  However,  there 
were  extremely  dangerous  and  hazardous 
toys  that  appeared  to  be  Innocuous  on  the 
surface,  but  which  caused  injury  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  death. 

Mr.  President,  great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow,  and  whenever  we  scratch 
the  surface  of  a  subject  of  legislation, 
immediately  during  the  hearings  that  re- 
sult, and  the  study  of  legislation,  there  is 
brought  to  light  many  other  steps  that 
should  be  taken. 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  enacting 
the  Child  Protection  Act,  all  kinds  of  al- 
legedly hazardous  appliances  and  sub- 
stances were  referred  to,  testified  about, 
and  otherwise  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  The  creation  of  a 
commission  to  study  this  subject  and 
make  recomendatlons,  as  was  stated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, was  added  to  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act,  but  It  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  the  pre- 
cise reasons  for  its  removal,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Members  of  the  House 
felt^-as  we  all  feel  from  time  to  time — 
that  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  study  com- 
missions and  the  habit  of  creating 
commissions,  financing  them  and  au- 
thorizing them  to  issue  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations on  a  multitude  of  subjects 
has  grown  so  great  that  sometimes  we 
Instinctively  recoil  from  the  creation  of 
another  commission  for  another  study. 

However,  I  think  that  the  Record 
should  show,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  is  a  particularly  prac- 
tical reason  for  the  creation  of  this 
study  commission. 

The  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hsis  been  called  to  certain 
hazardous  and  dangerous  appliances. 
The  committee  had  reasons  to  realize 
that  some  of  the  able,  aggressive,  and 
bright  young  lawyers  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — and  here  I 
am  not  using  words  in  an  Ironical  sense 
because  I  greatly  admire  their  work — 
were  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  immediate  leg- 
islation on  hazardous  and  dangerous  ap- 
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pllances.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
felt  that  to  plunge  into  legislation  and 
undertake  the  task  in  the  conunittee,  to 
deal  fairly  and  justly,  with  careful 
analysis,  with  all  the  multitudinous 
appliances  on  the  market  being  manu- 
factured, sold,  and  ultlized  in  and  about 
the  home,  would  be  a  hasty  and  perhaps 
unfair  method  of  pursuing  this  task. 

Therefore,  It  was  our  opinion  that  a 
Commission  to  make  a  careful  study  and 
analysis  and  recommend  how  f£u-  we 
should  go,  in  enacting  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  and  his  family, 
would  be  a  wiser  and  better  approach. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  resolution  creating  this 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  Identify 
the  catagories  of  household  products 
which  present  an  imreasonable  hazard; 
to  determine  what  efforts  will  be  needed 
by  Industry  as  to  self -regulation;  to  ex- 
amine the  protection  afforded  by  com- 
mon law  in  the  various  States;  and  to 
review  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers, 
including  their  scope  and  coverage,  ad- 
vocacy and  investigatory  powers,  quality 
of  enforcement,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  acted  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  staff  of  Uie  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  It  might  have  led  to 
an  immediate  enactment  of  a  Federal 
statute  which  would  supersede  but  be  in 
conflict  with  many  State  regulations. 
This  is  another  reason  for  this  careful 
and  guarded,  but  reasonably  rapid  ap- 
proach, because  the  time  given  for  the 
report  is  limited. 

Some  of  the  household  items  men- 
tioned in  the  field  for  the  Commission 
to  Investigate  Include  kitchen  ranges, 
boilers,  portable  heaters,  dehumldiflers, 
blenders,  food  disposals,  power  tools, 
electric  fans,  lawnmowers,  and  other  ap- 
pliances. 

Speaking  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  join  the  chairman  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
briefiy? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  cunendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
purpose  to  support  approval  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33.  I  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  par- 
ticularly its  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  that  committee,  for 
having  presented  and  assembled  a  very 
good  case  for  a  systematic,  thorough, 
and  complete  treatment  of  a  very  serious 
and  growing  problem. 

There  Is  already  a  body  of  law  and 
regulation  existent  covering  much  of  this 
area — statutory  law,  case  law,  and  com- 
mon law.  Some  of  the  statutory  law  is 


Federal,  some  is  State,  and  there  are 
municipal  ordinances. 

But  the  rapid  development  in  tech- 
nology and  the  Increased  varieties  of 
products  with  their  greater  general  use, 
and  other  factors,  certainly  call  for  a 
survey  and  study  of  the  entire  field. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details,  or  even 
the  chief  categories  and  descriptions  of 
the  various  articles  that  would  be  em- 
braced in  this  resolution.  That  particular 
task  has  been  discharged  well  by  the 
chairman  and  by  the  ranking  minority 
member.  This  has  been  very  well  stated 
In  the  report  which  they  have  prepared 
and  filed  on  this  particular  resolution. 

If  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  be 
done  In  the  fashion  described,  and  done 
In  good  faith,  then.  It  seems  to  me,  there 
will  be  created  a  foundation  for  a  judg- 
ment as  to  what  remedying  action  should 
be  taken,  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 

The  method  described  and  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution  is  designed 
to  achieve  progress  along  these  lines.  It 
should  assist  Congress  to  devise  and  com- 
pose needed  remedies  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable and  workable. 

It  should  also  operate  to  exclude  the 
impracticable  and  clearly  unobtainable 
objectives  which  are  sometimes  present 
in  the  thinking  of  people  who  are  well 
intentloned,  but,  unfortunately,  some- 
times just  a  little  too  theoretical  and  not 
possessed,  perhaps,  of  the  commonaense 
that  the  members  that  will  comprise  the 
Commission  possess. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  merits,  there 
are  several  aspects  that  I  feel  It  would 
be  well  to  speak  out  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  resolution  as  a  working  in- 
strument which  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission  better. 

I  have  devised  some  6  or  7  amend- 
ments, which  I  should  like  to  call  up  in 
due  time.  I  might  say  that,  prior  to  filing 
them  with  the  clerk,  I  furnished  a  copy 
of  them  to  the  chairman  and  his  staff, 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  In  accordance  with  their 
usual  cooperative  attitude,  they  were 
frank  enough  to  tell  me  which  they  felt 
they  could  accept  and  which  they  could 
not. 

I  assure  them  now,  as  I  did  then,  that 
in  submitting  these  amendments  it  Is  my 
purpose  to  be  constructive;  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  be  helpful.  Having  gone  through 
the  experience  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission or  two,  one  of  them  dealing  with 
food  products,  I  have  formed  some  ideas 
that  are  refiected  in  the  amendments 
which  I  seek  to  have  approved. 

I  conclude  by  saying  again  that  the 
committee,  and  Its  chairman  and  its 
ranking  minority  member  particularly, 
are  to  be  complimented  and  commended 
for  what  they  have  done.  I  know  that 
when  the  full  fruits  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  legislation  based  on  its 
report  are  completed  and  proposed,  a 
great  deal  of  credit  will  be  theirs. 

Is  It  the  wish  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  proceed  now  to  bring 
up  my  amendments? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Tlie 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

S.J.  RXB.  33 

On  page  4,  between  llnea  8  and  4,  Inaert 
fhe  XoUowlng  new  subeectlon : 

"(b)  Aa  soon  as  practicable,  the  Commls- 
Bion  shall  publlab  in  tbe  Federal  Register  a 
list  of  the  categories  of  housebold  products 
which  it  proposes  to  study  and  Investigate. 
The  Oonunieslon  shall  afford  an  opportunity 
tar  any  Interested  person  to  submit  his  views 
concerning  any  category  of  household  prod- 
uct on  the  published  list." 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
3(a)  of  the  Joint  resolution  provides  for 
the  Commission's  publishing  a  notice  of 
any  proposed  hearing  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  affording  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  present 
relevant  testimony  and  data. 

That  is  a  very  good  provision.  That 
provision  for  a  notice  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  problem  is,  however,  that  the 
Commission  need  not  hold  hearings.  It 
need  not  engage  in  the  hearing  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  respect 
to  a  given  category  of  household  prod- 
uct. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  those  con- 
cerned with  categories  of  household 
goods  which  will  be  studied  and  investi- 
gated by  the  Commission  in  those  in- 
stances where  no  hearing  will  be  held. 

I  believe  this  simple  language,  consist- 
ing of  five  typewritten  lines,  will  achieve 
that  purpose,  namely,  to  assure  to  any- 
one interested  in  a  particular  category 
of  products  the  opportunity  to  submit 
material  and  technical  information  and 
other  data  to  the  Commission  during  the 
course  of  Its  study. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  so 
It  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  the  exact  language  contained 
in  the  report.  I  believe  he  has  submitted 
the  amendment  because  he  is  concerned 
that  people  may  not  follow  the  report 
and  do  the  things  called  for  m  it.  How- 
ever, committee  reports  are  generally 
followed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  excep- 
tions. If  this  language  were  put  In  the 
bill,  it  would  be  mandatory  that  the  Com- 
mljHlon  do  certain  things. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  land  I  believe'  that  the 
Commission  should  do  these  things.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  no 
objection,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
accept  the  amendment  and  put  that  lan- 
guage in  the  bill. 

We  try  to  keep  as  much  language  as 
possible  out  of  bills  in  oirder  to  make 
them  as  simple  and  understandable  as 
possible.  .But  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  agreeable,  I  would  Just  as 
soon  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  perfectly  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
that  this  language  is  in  the  report.  I  ne- 


glected to  mention  that.  I  know  what 
the  committee  intends.  I  sympathize  with 
this  intention.  However,  this  additional 
factor  is  Involved:  While  the  text  of  the 
resolution  will  be  widely  published  and 
read,  not  always  is  It  accompanied  by 
the  report.  With  this  additional  lan- 
guage, the  public  will  benefit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  state,  so  that  the  legislative  record 
will  be  clear,  that  when  we  refer  to  the 
products  involved,  we  are  referring  to 
categories  of  products. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  extremely 
undesirable,  for  the  Commission  to  refer 
to  specific  product  A  or  an  Individual 
manufacturer.  We  are  returning  to  prod- 
uct categories. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  add  that  one  of  the  duties  laid  upon 
the  Commission  is  to  examine  the  efforts 
betog  made  by  the  industry  at  self-regu- 
lation. The  Commission  could  not  per- 
form that  duty  without  conferring  with 
industry,  requesting  industry  to  present 
its  views  imd  problems,  and  inquiring 
what  it  is  doing  about  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
needs  no  assurance  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  not  be  a 
party  to  any  high-handed  proceeding 
that  would  not  be  completely  fair  to  the 
private  sector  and  to  Uie  Industrial  com- 
munity of  this  country,  which  Is  domg 
such  a  magnificent  job  in  developing 
these  many  useful  appliances. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
an  added  safeguard;  but,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  could  not  perform  its  tasks 
without  constant  conference  with  prod- 
uct manufacturers.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  cmiendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  3. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  8.  delete  lines  6  to  12  inclusive  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  information  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Joint  Resolution; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent instrumentality  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  when 
acting  as  chairman." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  replace  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3,  contained  on  page  6,  as  the 
amendment  indicates. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  assure  the  co- 
operation of  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  Commission  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  mission.  In  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  containing  his  views  on 


this  resolution,  he  noted  that  subsection 
(c)  differs  from  the  form  usually  used. 

The  Attorney  General  set  forth  in  his 
letter  the  language  contained  in  my 
amendment  No.  3.  stating  that  it  is  the 
standard  and  approved  method.  It  would 
be  In  line  with  good  bill  draftsmanship 
to  include  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  amendment  is 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  clarifies  the  language. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  clarifies  the  language 
and  is  the  standard  phraseology  for  the 
purpose  at  hand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  wlU  be  glad  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  8 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  18,  Immediately  before 
the  words  "and  the"  insert  the  following: 
"the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  U.S.C.  901, 
et  seq.) ,  the  National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C. 
6801.  et  seq.) ,". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
6  has  to  do  with  definitions  of  terms.  Th'i 
term  "household  products"  is  defln'.d, 
and  then  certain  exceptions  are  made  tj 
that  definition.  Thus,  those  products  reg- 
ulated under  the  National  TraflBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act, 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act,  and  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  categories  of  products 
which  are  defijied  as  "household  prod- 
ucts." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
exclude  one  other  category,  firearms. 
There  are  two  reasons.  First,  firearms  are 
regulated  now.  in  existing  law,  m  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  Secondly, 
there  is  proposed  legislation  pending  in 
the  Senate,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  dealing 
specifically  with  firearms  control.  In  due 
time,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary finishes  its  hearings  and  reports  on 
those  bills,  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  will  receive  the  bills  for  fur- 
ther processing.  It  is  felt  that  it  would  be 
in  the  Interest  of  orderly  process  to  in- 
clude this  exception  as  well,  because  the 
question  of  firearms  safety  standards  is 
a  very  technical  and  complex  field.  It 
should  not  be  run  into  the  general  cate- 
gories of  products  to  be  covered  by  this 
Commission's  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  his  premise.  The  reason  we 
listed  products  covered  by  these  other 
acts  is  because  they  were  regulatory  acts 
now  on  the  books.  There  is  a  Firearms 
Act  of  1938,  and  Congress  is  considering 
now,  as  the  chairman  well  knows,  a  fire- 
arms control  bill.  I  suppose  we  could 
have  excluded  that  also.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  that  these  acts  direct  themselves 
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to  control  of  the  use  and  sale  of  firearms, 
rather  than  safety.  It  might  be  proper  for 
the  Commission  to  look  at  such  questions 
as  the  adequacy  of  safety  catches,  proper 
design,  and  things  of  that  kind,  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  although 
no  situations  immediately  come  to  mind 
In  which  they  would. 

But  the  bills  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  speaks  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  or  the  safety  of 
firearms,  but  their  use  and  control.  There 
Is  a  difference  there. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  With  one  exception,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield:  One  pending  bill 
does  refer  to  safety  standards  that  must 
be  complied  with,  with  reference  to  im- 
ported firearms.  So  the  question  is  open. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  made 
It  my  business,  one  Sunday  afternoon 
last  summer,  to  delve  into  the  safety  of 
firearms,  including  proof  testing.  If  this 
Commission  wishes  to  study  the  subject, 
the  members  are  going  to  find  themselves 
precluded  from  considering  a  lot  of  the 
products  that  they  really  should  study. 
It  is  a  very  complex  study. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  vast  subject,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  he  has  alreac^ 
delved  into  it  himself. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  not  with  the  idea 
of  avoidance  of  any  safety  standard,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  improved  and  sensible 
classification,  that  the  amendment  is 
proposed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  if  not  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  will  do  it. 

There  has  never  been  a  real  definition 
of  firearms.  What  is  a  firearm?  We  think 
of  it  normally  as  a  gim  that  uses  bullets, 
exploded  by  powder,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  But  we  live  now  in  an  age 
where  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  some 
so-called  toys,  not  for  young  children  but 
for  teenagers,  are  firearms. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Zip  guns,  perhaps? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know.  But 
our  committee  has  really  been  concerned, 
in  all  of  these  safety  bills,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  toys.  There  has  not  been  a  smgle 
bill  on  which  the  subject  of  toys  has  not 
come  into  the  discussion  in  some  way. 

I  should  like  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  this  matter.  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  proposed  Commission 
shunted  off  on  this  complex  question  of 
firearms.  We  would  not  get  the  job  done 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  would  like  to  see  done.  I  hope  we 
can  be  more  definitive  about  this  whole 
subject  of  guns,  as  to  exactly  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
"firearm"  Is  defined  quite  specifically  in 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  is  also  de- 
fined specifically  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act — The  Machine  Gim  Act,  as  we 
popularly  know  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  certainly  this  can 
be  said:  Whatever  that  definition  em- 
braces, that  will  be  a  legitimate  matter 
for  the  Committees  on  Commerce,  Pi- 
nance,  and  the  Judiciary  to  study. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Anything    outside    of 


that  Statutory  definition  can  be  studied 
by  this  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  field  that  we 
would  not  want  them  to  get  into,  because 
we  are  working  on  that.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  hope  we  may 
have  some  Itlnd  of  meaningful,  practical, 
firearms  act.  Our  coming  from  the  areas 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I 
represent  would  cause  us  to  look  upon 
firearms  somewhat  differently  than  peo- 
ple from  crowded  areas. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  do  indeed. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  hope  we  may 
have  some  kind  of  meaningful,  practical 
act  to  serve  the  purpose  which  really 
was  intended:  to  stop  the  use  of  these 
devices  in  the  Commission  of  Crime  and 
for  other  unsafe  and  unlawful  uses. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Many  years  ago.  in  my 
State,  following  a  number  of  accidents, 
the  State  legislature  enacted  a  statute 
forbidding  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
so-called  air  rifles,  which  at  that  time 
were  being  used  a  great  deal  by  children 
about  the  home. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  legis- 
lative history,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
proposed  Commission,  would  it  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  if  his  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it 
would  not  preclude  the  Commission  from 
dealing  with  air  guns  and — what  was 
the  other  one  the  Senator  mentioned? 
Zip  gxms? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Zip  guns;  BB  gims. 
Mr.  COTTON.  DeaUng  with  the  sort 
of  instruments  that  may  be  used  about 
the  home  by  children,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  revolver,  a  rifie,  a  shotgun,  or 
a  regular  firearm? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  depend  on 
the  definition  of  firearm  and  whether 
BB  gun  or  an  air  gun  or  an  air  rifle 
would  be  included  in  the  act.  If  it  is  in- 
cluded, then  it  would  be  a  subject  that 
would  be  considered  with  respect  to  fire- 
arm controls  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

If  the  definition  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  does  not  apply  to  air 
guns,  then  the  Commission  could  get  into 
the  subject  with  full  force. 

Mr.  COTTON,  We  have  a  Firearms 
Act.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  dis- 
cussing an  act  that  is  not  in  force. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  When  I  discuss  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  that  is  an  act  that 
has  been  in  effect  since  1938,  almost  30 
years.  The  National  Firearms  Act  has 
been  in  effect  since  1934.  Those  acts  do 
define  firearms.  To  the  extent  that  they 
define  firearms  to  exclude  certain  items 
like  zip  guns  or  anything  else,  the  Prod- 
ucts Commission  would  then  have  juris- 
diction. 

To  the  extent  that  the  definition  does 
include  any  of  these  items,  it  should  be 
handled  in  the  other  legislation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  familiar  with  the  Firearms  Act. 
Could  he  tell  us  whether  the  present 
Firearms  Act  would  exclude  a  BB  gun 
or  air  rifle? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  agree  to  lay 
aside  temporarily  the  pending  amend- 


ment and  proceed  with  another  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEJfOMXNT    NO.    6 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  i«) 
amendment  No.  6  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  "January  1,  1969.". 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two  years  from  tba 
date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  retolutton." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  concerns  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. Nobody  is  more  anxious  than  I 
to  see  that  commissions  do  not  live  any 
longer  than  they  have  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  must  have  time  to  do  the 
job. 

Instead  of  making  the  expiration  of 
the  Commission's  life  January  1,  1969, 
the  amendment  would  make  the  life  of 
the  Commission  2  years  following  the  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution.  As  I  remember 
it — and  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  can  confirm  this — last  year 
the  proposal  was  that  there  be  a  2-year 
life. 

Prom  practical  experience.  I  suggest 
the  change.  Only  yesterday,  there  was  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  That  is  based  upon  a  resolution 
that  was  approved  by  Congress  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  It  took  aU  that  Ume  to 
constitute  the  membersliip  of  the  Com- 
mission, get  candidates  for  staff,  and 
work  out  some  plan  of  general  procedure 
That  Commission  has  a  life  of  21/2  years. 
It  would  be  my  guess  tliat  we  will  have  to 
extend  the  Ufe  of  that  Commission.  So 
in  an  effort  to  see  that  there  will  be  better 
plans  for  proceeding  with  their  work.  I 
offer  the  pending  amendment  to  give 
them  an  assured  life  of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMKNT    NO.     2 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
amendment  No.  2  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  15,  strUce  out  "When"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) .  when". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Prior  to  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  the  publication  of  any  information  with 
respect  to  any  category  of  household  product. 
Is  in  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  per- 
son, the  Commission  shaU  (1)  notify  to  the 
extent  practicable  aU  known  manufacturers 
of  any  such  products  of  such  contemplated 
findings  t<^ether  with  a  synopsis  of  the  in- 
formation being  considered  for  publication, 
and  (U)  afford  an  opportunity  not  longer 
than  30  days  for  any  such  manufacturer  to 
submit  views  with  respect  to  the  contem- 
plated pubUcatlon." 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port at  page  4  reads: 

The  CommUalon  Is  also  authorized  to 
publish  Infonnatlon  when  It  deems  luch 
publication  U  In  the  public  Interest  bo  long 
as  sucb  publication  woiUd  not  confer  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  on  any  person 
nor  reveal  confidential  information  such  as 
Individual  transactions,  trade  secrets,  or  the 
name  of  customers. 

In  the  publication  of  this  material  It 
Is  conceivable  that.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commission,  such  danger  attaches 
to  a  particular  category  that  the  Com- 
mission should  publish  material  that 
will  be  distributed  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  public.  All  this  would  be  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Commission. 

I  would  not  sympathize  for  5  seconds 
with  any  category  of  household  products 
that  Is  a  menace  and  should  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  sale  or  use.  At  the 
same  time,  there  should  be  some  safe- 
guard against  the  exercise  or  arbitrary 
power  that  would  amount  to  the  power 
of  destruction  without  giving  at  least 
the  opportunity  of  a  person  to  be  heard 
before  such  publicity  Is  released. 

The  pending  amendment  has  for  its 
purpose  the  giving  of  timely  notice  to 
the  manufacturers  of  such  a  category 
of  household  products  so  that  they  can 
make  their  views  known  to  the  Com- 
mission, in  the  hope  that,  knowing  all 
the  facts,  the  Commission  will  see  its 
way  clear  either  to  cancel  its  order  or 
to  modify  It  before  its  publication. 

If  the  merchandise  is  flagrantly  not 
safe  for  public  use,  there  are  other  ways, 
through  regulatory  agencies,  that  such 
articles  can  be  reached. 

Creation  of  an  ad  hoc  commission,  not 
schooled  in  procedural  safegiiards  and 
not  inhibited  by  any  of  the  procedures 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
presents  a  danger  that  material  not 
founded  on  fact  might  be  released  arbi- 
trarily. This  could  do  much  harm  to  a 
category  of  products  that  might  In  the 
long  run  be  shown  to  be  not  defective. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  harm 
would  have  been  done. 

Inventories  in  these  categories  are 
often  substantlaL  They  represent  a  large 
Investment.  They  represent  the  exercise 
at  a  great  deal  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  build  safety  factors  into 
its  products,  knowing  that  it  must  depend 
on  repeated  sales  for  success. 

"Hie  sum  and  substance  of  the  pending 
amendment  Is  to  give  notice,  in  such  a 
situation,  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
future  publication  of  certain  information 
and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  to  whether  such  information  is 
totally  or  partially  unfounded,  or  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
often  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
f  r(»n  Nebraska  that  I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  him  at  any  time. 

Many  times  when  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  offers  an  amendment.  It  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  that  makes  the 
bill  much  better. 

Tlie  Senator  has  the  very  good  habit — 
whidx  I  recommend  to  all  other  Senators, 
or  at  least  to  a  great  many  of  them — of 
letting  one  know  the  kind  of  amendment 
be  intends  to  offer  and  what  his  feelings 
are  about  the  bill.  He  does  this  in  the 


hope  that  he  will  help  to  improve  the 
bill.  I  wish  all  Senators  would  do  that. 
I  recommend  that  habit  to  everyone. 

However,  I  must  disagree  with  the 
Senator  with  respect  to  amendment  No. 
2.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  considered  at  length  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
we  believe  that  we  make  this  pretty  clear 
in  our  committee  report  on  page  4,  para- 
graph 3,  in  which  we  say : 

In  regard  to  hoiisehold  products  on  which 
views  have  not  prevloudy  been  submitted  by 
the  affected  Industry,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  any  Information  obtained  by  the 
Conmilsslon,  it  should,  where  practicable, 
give  notice  by  letter  or  wire  to  known  manu- 
facturers and  known  aesoclatlons  of  manu- 
facturers of  the  product  Involved  and  afford 
them  a  reasonable  opportunity,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  days,  to  submit  their  views. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  do  the  very  thing  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  spoken. 
We  do  leave  a  slight  escape  clause.  We 
say  "where  practicable."  There  could  be 
some  cases  where  the  Commission  would 
find  something  about  which  they  would 
have  to  notify  the  public  and  the  manu- 
facturers and  everybody  quickly  and  im- 
mediately, without  dilly-dallying.  These 
may  be  rare  cases,  and  I  do  not  believe 
a  Commission  of  this  type  would  abuse 
it.  But  we  do  say  (hat  in  almost  all 
cases — probably  98  or  99  percent  of 
them — they  should  do  the  very  thing 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  sug- 
gests. 

The  Commission  would  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  notify  the  manufacturers  and 
to  give  them  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  submit  their  views  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  any  derogatory  information  on 
the  product  or  the  type  of  product.  And 
we  say  that  they  shall  do  that.  But  there 
might  be  occasions  when  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  wait,  and  this  would  be 
an  instance  where  the  manufacturers 
themselves  would  probably  want  people 
notified. 

It  is  true  that  other  commissions — the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  exam- 
ple— have  some  authority.  But  that  au- 
thority does  not  go  as  far  as  this  measure 
does,  with  respect  to  the  type  of  products 
we  intend  to  cover.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  too,  is  limited  to  misleading 
advertising,  misleading  labeling,  and 
things  of  that  type. 

In  the  many  cases  we  have  In  mind, 
there  is  no  intent  to  mislead  at  all.  It 
is  Just  that  a  product  is  hazardous,  and 
sometimes  the  manufacturer  is  not  aware 
of  it,  nor  Is  the  retailer  or  other  seller. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  Impose  a  rigid  requirement 
on  the  Commission,  for  instance,  if  the 
Commission  discovered  that  a  particular 
product  was  extremely  hazardous  and 
posed  imminent  danger  of  serious  injury, 
the  Commission  could  not  make  this  in- 
formation public  without  going  through 
many  procedures  in  notifying  all  known 
manufacturers,  supplying  them  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  information  about  the 
product,  and  waiting  an  undefined  period 
for  the  manufacturers  to  submit  their 
views. 

We  believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33  already  provides  protection 
against  the  publication  of  Information 
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which  would  result  in  imf  air  competitive 
disadvantage  or  the  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets.  We  were  very  meticulous  about 
putting  in  language  to  that  effect. 

I  must  oppose  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  in  effect,  we  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to  do; 
and  we  preclude  abuse  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  very  strong  language  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  language  in  the 
report  does  not  require  action  by  the 
Commission.  It  simply  Is  language  in  the 
report.  And,  there  will  be  no  way  that 
people  who  only  have  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution to  study  the  report  and  say,  "But 
my  rights  are  found  in  two  places,  not 
in  one." 

I  believe  that  the  conventional  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
are  careful  to  obey  any  language  in  a 
report.  They  must  come  back  to  Con- 
gress time  after  time,  year  after  year,  be- 
fore either  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  authorizing  committee,  so  they 
want  to  stay  in  line. 

This  would  be  an  ad  hoc  commission 
which  after  so  much  time  would  disap- 
pear. It  would  have  no  reason  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  anything. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less this  amendment  is  put  into  the  res- 
olutions, we  confuse  the  nature  of  this 
Commission.  This  is  to  be  a  study  com- 
mission, one  that  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  commission  for  discipline 
or  regulation.  It  would  have  no  expertise 
to  be  such.  It  would  have  no  machinery. 
It  is  simply  not  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  the  amendment,  we  are  go- 
ing to  say,  in  effect,  that  this  Commis- 
sion can  wield  the  instnunent  of  brutal 
publicity.  That  is  not  the  way  we  should 
legislate  in  a  matter  of  this  type. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting along  for  180  years  without  this 
Commission,  and  I  believe  we  can 
struggle  along  for  24  more  months  with 
the  aid  of  proper  regulatory  bodies  that 
have  regulatory  power  at  their  disposal. 
In  addition  we  have  State  laws,  city 
ordinances,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
manufacturers,  which  would  assert  itself 
quickly,  willingly,  and  cooperatively,  in 
those  cases  that  are  undoubtedly 
meritorious. 

I  would  urge  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  reconsider.  Perhaps  we  could 
say,  "notify  to  the  extent  practicable  all 
known  manufacturers."  There  Is  no  30- 
day  limitation  specified ;  but  the  way  the 
amendment  Is  written,  it  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Nevertheless,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  Insertion  of  a  30-day 
period,  If  that  would  bring  the  amend- 
ment closer  to  the  point  of  acceptance 
by  the  very  wise  and  very  dedicated 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  not 
want  his  amendment  put  into  law  to 
afford  this  opportunity  for  such  manu- 
facturer with  no  time  limitation,  because 
that  could  go  on  forever. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Plrst.  in  order  to 
perfect  his  amendment,  I  believe  the 
Senator  should  Insert  "30  days." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  least.  Second, 
where  the  amendment  states  "the  Com- 
mission shall  notify,"  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator should  insert  "when  practicable." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable.   

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. We  could  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  there  may 
be  some  rare  cases  where  they  cannot 
wait. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then,  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  amendment,  after  the  word 
"notify,"  I  insert  the  words  "to  the  ex- 
tent practicable." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  next  to  the  last 
line,  after  the  words  "afford  an  oppor- 
txmlty,"  I  insert  the  words  "not  longer 
than  30  days."  Would  that  be  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  agreeable. 
That  carries  out  what  we  said  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  amendment  No. 
5.  On  page  9.  line  18,  immediately  before 
the  words  "and  the"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  901,  et  seq.),  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  (26  UJS.C.  5801,  et  seq.),". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined,  as  well  as  we  could  in  the 
time  we  have  at  hand,  the  Firearms  Act. 
I  am  entirely  In  accord  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  about  excluding  gxuis 
and  firearms  from  the  consideration  of 
this  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
feels  quite  strongly  that  paper-cap  pis- 
tols, for  instance,  which  have  been  very 
dangerous  in  the  past,  are  essentially 
within  the  province  of  this  committee 
to  study.  Many  States  ban  BB  rifles,  oth- 
erwise known  as  air  gmis,  and  things  of 
that  nature.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  also  felt  very  strongly  about 
this  matter  last  year  and  that  some  ac- 
tion should  be  taken,  because  some  of 
these  mechanisms  cormected  with  fire- 
works are  probably  the  most  dangerous 
because  they  are  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  an  examination  of  these  two  acts — 
I  believe  the  second  one  referred  to  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator;  namely, 
the  National  Firearms  Act,  26  U.S.C. 
501— there  is  a  rather  lengthy  defini- 
tion, but  It  Is  stated  by  categories.  There 
Is  a  definition  of  shotguns,  rifles,  and 
then,  it  finally  states,  "any  other  weap- 
pons."  However,  under  "any  other  weap- 
ons," the  word  "weapons"  seems  to  be 
the  test.  I  am  sure  that  a  paper-cap  pis- 
tol would  not  be  a  weapon,  and  I  doubt 


very  much  if  a  BB  gim  would  be  a 
weapon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  National  Firearms  Act  has  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  automatic  weapons,  such  as 
machlneguns. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Undoubtedly,  If  our  bill 
Is  passed — and  I  have  had  a  bill  pending 
for  two  Congresses  amending  this  act,  on 
which  there  has  been  no  action,  dealing 
with  bazooksis,  rockets,  and  things  of  that 
kind — It  would  not  apply  in  this  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Except  for  a  catchall 
phrase  "any  other  weapons"  I  think  that 
could  not  cause  any  trouble  whatever. 
The  first  statute  referred  to  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  901,  is  technically  the 
transportation  of  firearms,  but  it  also 
has  more  far-reaching  consequences 
than  that,  and  has  a  broad  definition. 

I  am  reading  from  section  3  of  that 
act: 

The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon,  by 
whatever  name  luiown,  which  is  designed 
to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  explosive  and  a  firearm  muffler  or 
firearm  silencer,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  sucb 
weapon. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  be  a  little  afraid  of  that  one.  If 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  could  see  fit 
to  amend  his  proposed  amendment  by 
striking  out  the  reference  to  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  15  U.S.C.  901,  and  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  National  Firearms  Act, 
I  think  it  would  give  us  the  pn  tectlon 
that  we  have  In  mind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  definition  read  by 
the  Senator  does  Umlt  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  those  contrivances  which  by 
action  of  an  explosion  will  expel  a  pro- 
jectile. It  would  not  Include,  therefore,  an 
air  rifle,  or  a  slingshot,  or  a  spring- 
operated  crossbow. 

Mr.  CJOTTON.  A  zip  gun. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  spring  gun  can 
be  deadly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
and  that  would  be  under  the  products 
definition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  would  what  is  other- 
wise known  as  a  zip  gun. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  presume  that  a  zip  grun 
is  either  on  a  spring  or  some  kind  of  a 
released  pressure  mechanism.  However, 
some  may  be  built  to  accommodate  am- 
mxmltlon.  The  air  gun,  of  course,  is  com- 
pressed air  and  that  would  not  be  an 
explosive,  at  least  in  the  common  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive history,  having  examined  and  read 
the  definition,  is  it  the  understanding 
and  Intent  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  in  excluding  firearms  from  the  au- 
thority of  this  commission,  he  is  not  in- 
tending to  exclude  firearms  in  which 
explosives  do  not  send  a  projectile;  that 
he  Is  not  excluding  air  guns,  zip  guns, 
and  spring  guns? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  Is  my  full  Intent.  An  air  rifie  would 
not  be  a  firearm.  That  is  probably  con- 
tradictory In  terms.  But  any  contriv- 
ance— air  gun,  BB  gun,  zip  gun,  or  one 


that  would  depend  on  pressure  by  spring 
or  compressed  air — should  and  would  re- 
main, if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Product 
Safety  Commission.  However,  when  we 
get  Into  those  contrivances  by  which 
bullets  or  pellets  are  propelled  by  action 
of  an  explosive,  that  should  be  under 
existing  P^ederal  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  that  with 
this  discussion  and  this  expression  of 
legislative  history  that  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  statement  of  Uie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  who  of- 
fered this  amendment,  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  It  will  not  handicap 
the  Commission  in  dealing  vrith  the  kliul 
of  guns  that  are  children's  toys. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Also,  my  amendment 
would  not  exclude  fireworks  such  as 
cherry  bombs  and  firecrackers  which 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  5. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICENDICZMT    NO.    « 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  been  very  patient.  I  have 
one  more  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  4  and  I  ask  that  It  be  stated  and  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  11,  Immediately  after 
"family"  Insert  the  following:  "In  the  per- 
formance of  services  ordinarily  rendered  In 
or  around  the  household." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution has  to  do  with  household  prod- 
ucts. When  we  get  to  the  definition  of  this 
phrase,  we  find  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  household  at  all,  but  the  entire  imi- 
verse  could  be  Included. 

On  page  9  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
It  is  stated: 

DEfimnoN 

Ssc.  6.  The  term  "household  products" 
means  products  customarily  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  sale  through  retail  sales  agencies 
or  Instrumentalities  for  use  by  a  oonsvmier 
or  any  member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  that  definition  In  my 
Judgment,  would  mean  anything  that 
human  beings  use  or  could  use  except  for 
the  exemptions  nsuned  In  the  act.  I  sub- 
mit, In  all  sincerity,  that  we  either  re- 
move the  name  "household"  from  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  and  make  It  con- 
form to  the  definition,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive Insert  the  following  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "family":  "in  the  performance 
of  services  ordinarily  rendered  in  and 
around  the  household,"  so  that  the  defi- 
nition would  read: 

The  term  "household  products"  means 
products  customarily  produced  or  distributed 
for  sale  through  retail  sales  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities for  use  by  a  consumer  or 
any  member  of  his  family  In  the  performance 
of  services  ordinarily  rendered  In  or  around 
the  household. 

In  this  way,  we  have  the  phrase 
"household  products"  defined  in  a  logical 
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and  meaningful  fashion  and  not  In  a  dis- 
torted way. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  can  agree  that  the 
words  "for  use"  or  "used  In  or  around  the 
household"  would  be  a  very  necessary  and 
meritorious  addition  but  I  do  not  quite 
get  the  significance  of  "In  the  perform- 
ance of  services."  A  dangerous  toy  Is  not 
used  In  the  performance  of  a  service. 
That  would  refer,  perhaps,  to  a  lawn- 
mower  or  some  kind  of  eggbeater  or 
blender:  but  I  would  think  It  may  well 
be  that  dangerous  appliances  and  dan- 
gerous substances  In  and  aroimd  the 
household  are  not  used  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services. 

Mr.  HRX7SKA.  Would  It  satisfy  the 
Senator's  objections  if  the  words  "in  the 
performance  of  services"  be  stricken,  and 
that  the  word  "rendered"  also  be  stricken 
so  that  it  would  read  "ordinarily  used  in 
or  around  the  household." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  sure  I  would 
be  satisfied  unless  we  take  out  the  word 
"ordinarily,"  because  there  may  be  some 
instruments  which  ordinarily 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  All  right,  strike  "ordi- 
narily." but  a  diamond  cutter,  I  Imagine, 
Is  not  ordinarily  used  in  or  around  the 
household 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Not  in  most  house- 
holds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  may  be  no  dia- 
mond cutter  used  anywhere  in  any  house- 
hold in  America  but  one,  and  this  might 
make  the  diamond  cutter  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  commission.  Perhaps 
that  Is  the  way  we  want  It.  We  might 
want  a  imiversa!  tone  here.  It  would  be 
a  wide-open  door,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  9,  section  6,  line  8,  we  can  amend 
the  act,  to  concern  "consumer"  products. 
Just  take  out  "household."  This  is  a  na- 
tional commission  on  product  safety.  We 
use  the  word  "household"  because  that 
Is  the  bulk  of  the  things  we  are  talking 
about.  But  the  Senator's  amendment  now 
would  eliminate  camping  equipment, 
kitchen  stoves,  boat  equipment,  outboard 
motors.  All  of  these  things  may  not  be 
used  exactly  In  the  house.  Perhaps  we 
did  not  look  at  this  as  carefully  as  we 
should  have  done.  We  were  thinking  of 
things  In  and  around  the  hoiosehold,  so 
we  used  those  words.  Maybe  we  should 
use  the  broad  term  "consumer  products." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know.  There 
are  many  resorts  on  rivers  and  lakes 
where  boats  and  things  of  that  kind  are 
iised  in  and  aroimd  the  household.  That 
would  qiiallfy  them. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  have  sports 
equipment  here,  football  helmets.  They 
do  not  come  in  under  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  boys  used  to  wear 
football  helmets  in  the  house. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  did?  Well.  I 
was  always  kicked  out  of  my  house  when 
I  put  mine  on.  I  had  to  go  out  In  the 
yard.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  afraid  I  am  in 
disagreement  with  my  chairman.  I  think 
if  we  make  It  "consumer  products."  this 
commission  could  last  10  years  and  cover 
the  universe  and  examine  everything 
ever  manufactured.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  open  it  up  as  wide  as  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  did  not  suggest 


that.  I  merely  suggested  that  we  may 
want  to  look  at  some  of  these  other 
things.  I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  "in 
and  around  the  household"  might  take 
care  of  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  only  reason  I  ques- 
tion use  of  the  word  "ordinarily"  is  that 
I  did  not  think  diamond  cutters  would 
interpose  any  great  problem.  I  have  a 
friend  who  has  a — what  is  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  jxortable  saw?  A 
lathe? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Some  kind  of  lathe  in 
his  basement.  A  member  of  his  family 
lost  a  hand  because  of  it.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  it.  This  kind  of 
tool  was  in  this  man's  workroom  in  his 
basement. 

There  are  various  Idnds  of  appliances 
which  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  oiu: 
homes,  but  they  are  found  in  some  homes. 
Just  where  do  we  draw  the  line  it  seems 
to  me  that  household  products  used  by 
consimiers.  or  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  or  about  the  household,  would  take 
care  of  dangerous  lawnmowers.  It  would 
take  care  of  appliances  in  the  household. 
I  do  not  object  strenuously  to  "ordi- 
narily" being  used.  I  raise  the  question 
because  I  think  so  long  as  we  have  taken 
out  "in  the  performance  of  services,"  we 
should  consider  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  has 
suggested  that  we  eliminate  the  words 
"in  the  performance  of  services."  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  go  along  and 
strike  also  the  word  "ordinarily,"  If  that 
Is  what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well  then.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  would  read: 

On  page  9.  Une  11.  Immediately  after 
"family,"  strike  the  period  and  Insert  the 
following:  "In  or  around  the  household." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  that  would 
also  cover  equipment  that  might  be 
stored  in  the  house  to  be  used  further 
away  and  not  necessarily  right  aroimd 
the  periphery  of  the  Ijouse. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  not  be  my  in- 
tent to  modify  the  amendment  or  re- 
strict it  that  much.  In  tills  context,  the 
commission  will  be  an  awfully  bus>  one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  it  will  have 
enough  to  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  surely  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  my  amendment  m  Just  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  is  modi- 
fied accordingly. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  4  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslca,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
only  one  other  item  regarding  the  au- 
thorization of  $2  million.  I  know  that  the 
Food  Marketing  Commission  struggled 
along  for  two  and  a  half  years  with  an 
authorization  of  $2.5  million,  of  which  it 
spent  $2.1  million.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Law  which  will  not  Involve  scientific  re- 
search, will  struggle  along  for  two  and  a 
half  years  on  $500,000.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  not  scale  the  proposed  authorlza- 
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tlon  here  down  to  $1  million  so  that  there 
can  be  better  and  more  effective  planning 
and  use  of  that  money  to  get  the  Job 
done.  If  it  spends  half  a  million  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  It  comes 
in  and  shows  Congress  that  it  has  done  a 
good  Job.  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  more 
dollars  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  always  at  a 
loss  to  know  Just  exactly  how  much  to 
authorize  for  these  commissions.  I  have 
helped  to  create  many  of  them.  As  a  rule 
of  thumb,  on  a  commission  with  this 
broad  a  scope — similar  to  the  Food  and 
Marketing  Commission  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I  are  familiar 
with — we  figure  they  have  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  and  when  they  get  through, 
I  think  that  this  commission  would  have 
a  little  more  staff  work  to  do  actually 
than  the  Food  Marketing  Commission, 
although  the  Food  Commission  had  to 
hold  hearings  ail  over  the  country,  which 
resulted  in  some  expense.  But  this  com- 
mission win  need  personnel  with  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  this  field,  although 
it  will  draw  on  industry. 

I  would  hope  we  would  leave  the 
amount  alone.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  handle  it.  I  have  often  found 
that  if  we  provide  for  $1  million  or  $1.5 
million,  they  will  come  in  later  and  get 
more.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  a  broader  version 
of  the  amount,  so  it  will  have  more  flexi- 
bility. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  and  I  will  see  that 
they  do  not  waste  money.  Also,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  commission  will  prob- 
ably find  that  it  will  have  to  spend  extra 
time  on  certain  aspects  of  this  problem. 
It  will  perhaps  get  the  bulk  of  its  work 
done,  but  will  find  that  on  something  it 
will  need  more  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
watchdog  capabilities  of  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  may  add  this 
statement,  the  Commission  also  has  au- 
thority to  contract  out  some  of  the  work. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  depend  on  their 
support  in  due  time,  when  an  appropria- 
tion is  requested,  to  keep  the  amount 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  sure  he  will  Join 
with  us  in  that  effort- 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  report  states 
that  the  committee  "Intends  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  be  selected 
from  among  persons  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  In  product  manufacturing 
procedures  and  industrial  practices, 
product  Ilftblllty  law  and  consumer  pro- 
tection." Does  the  committee  Intend  that 
the  Commission  should  Include  one  or 
more  members  who  actually  come  from 
the  relevant  manufacturing  Industries — 
that  is,  persons  whose  Job  is  the  engi- 
neering and  manufacture  of  household 
products? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  that  Is  our  In- 
tentlLn. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CasbI  ,  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  a  statement  he  has 
prepared  on  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Case 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
The  protection  of  families,  particularly  chil- 
dren, from  hazardous  products  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  me  and  I  welcome 
this  proposal  to  enable  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  review  more  adequately  existing 
standards  of  consumer  protection. 

Recently  I  introduced  legislation,  S.  1082, 
which  would  require  that  medicine  cabinets 
used  In  Federally  assisted  housing  be 
equipped  with  latches  designed  to  prevent 
young  children  from  opening  the  cabinets. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  Commission's  man- 
date to  "protect  consumers  against  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be  caused 
by  hazardous  household  products,"  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  problem  be  considered  by  the 
Commission,  once  It  becomes  established,  as 
early  as  practicable. 

In  1959  the  Accident  Prevention  Conuolt- 
tee  of  the  American  PubUc  Health  Associa- 
tion started  a  drive  to  provide  for  Inclusion 
ol  safety  medicine  cabinets  during  construc- 
tion or  remodeling  of  every  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  plan  foundered  on  the 
rocics  of  bureaucracy.  The  number  of  cases 
of  accidental  poisoning  among  children  has 
continued  to  grow  year  by  year  since  then. 

In  1965,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  figures,  there  were  about  148.000 
reported  cases  of  accidental  poisonings 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  ia. 
this  country.  An  estimated  400  of  these  cases 
resulted  In  death. 

And  not  all  of  the  cases  of  accidental 
poisonings  are  reported. 

The  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion recently  observed  that  there  may  liave 
been  600,000  such  cases  in  the  nation  In 
1966,  and  about  50,000  In  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  alone. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association  began  Its  activity  In  this 
area,  more  children  were  victims  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  than  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  hepatitis  and  polio  combined. 

The  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing drug  poisoning  Is  Uke  any  other  house- 
hold poisoning — the  child  simply  swallows 
something  be  has  found. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  several  manufac- 
turers of  medicines  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  bottle  their  products  In  containers  with 
safety  cape  which  are  difficult  for  children  to 
remove. 

But  pharmacists  recommend  that  we  take 
the  further  step  of  providing  a  means  of 
keeping  all  medicines  in  a  locked  closet  out 
of  children's  reach.  Most  homes  do  not  have 
such  cabinets,  although  at  least  five  com- 
panies manufacture  them  under  a  govern- 
ment-owned patent  which  is  available  to  all 
who  want  to  use  It. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  and  which  I 
commend  to  the  Commission's  attention, 
would  apply  to  eight  different  federal  pro- 
grams involving  housing,  including  family 
housing  constructed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  thne. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Siiall  it  pass? 

The  Johit  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  33)  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.Rks.  83 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  bodily  harm  from  products  purchased 
on  the  open  market  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  famUy; 

Whereas  manufacturers  whose  products 
are  marketed  substantially  in  interstate 
commerce  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniformity  In  the  application  of  safety 
regulations  to  such  products; 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and 
uniformity  of  existing  voluntary  self-regula- 
tion and  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  re- 
lating to  consumer  protection  against  such 
hazardous  products;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  for  such  commission 
to  make  recommendations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate for  remedial  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congreaa,  tb«  States,  and  private 
industry;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Conunlsslon") . 

(b)  "The  Conunlsslon  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  or  experience. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

DTTTIES   or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now 
employed  to  protect  consumers  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be 
caused  by  hazardous  household  products. 
Such  study  and  investigation  shall  Include 
consideration  of  the  following : 

<1>  the  identity  of  categories  of  house- 
hold products,  except  such  products  excluded 
In  section  6,  which  may  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  consuming  public: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States.  Including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection;   and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  categories  of  such  hazardous  prod- 
ucts. Including  the  scope  of  coverage,  the 
effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the  adequacy  of 
Investigatory  powers,  the  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  quality  of  enforcement. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  list  of  the  categories  of  household  prod- 
ucts which  It  proposes  to  study  and  Investi- 
gate. The  Commission  sheJl  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  person  to  submit 
hla  views  concerning  any  category  of  house- 
hold product  on  the  published  list. 

(c)  The  CommlBslon  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  in- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  advisable  and  shall 
transmit  its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  together  with  Its  rec- 


ommendatloiu   for   such   legislation   as   it 
deems  appropriate. 

powxma  or  the  commission 
Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commiaslon,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearinga  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  tlie 
study.  The  Commlaelon  shaU  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shaU  afford  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  Interested  persona  to  present  rele- 
vant testimony  and  data.  In  connection 
therewith  the  Commission  Is  autbcfflzed  by 
majority  vote — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  m  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shaU  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub. 
pena  or  order  Issued  imder  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring 
compliance    with   such    subpena    or    order; 

(6)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  la  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  In  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  para- 
graphs (3)   i'f'1   (4)   of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mlle^e  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  JurUdlction  of  which  an  taqulry 
is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  faUure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  a*  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire dlrectiy  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  available  Information  deemed  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  Each  Federal 
agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
all  Information  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms.  Institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragrapb 
(2),  when  the  Conunlsslon  finds  that  publi- 
cation of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person. 
It  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Information 
In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use,  except  that  data  and  Informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  i>erson,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by 
the  Conunlsslon  or  its  staff:  Provided,  how- 
ever.  That  the  Commission  shall  permit  busi- 
nese  firms  or  individuals  reasonable  access 
to  documents  furnished  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such  docu- 
ments as  need  may  arise. 

(2)  Prior  to  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  the  publication  of  any  Information  with 
respect  to  any  category  of  household  prod- 
uct, IB  In  the  public  interest  and  would  not 
give  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any 
person,  the  Commlaalon  ahall  (1)   notify  to 
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the  extent  practicable  all  known  manufac- 
turers of  any  such  producta  of  such  contem- 
plated finding  together  wltb  a  synopsis  of 
tbe  Information  being  considered  for  publi- 
cation, and  (U)  afford  an  opportunity  not 
longer  than  thirty  days  for  any  sticb  manu- 
facturer to  submit  views  with  respect  to  the 
contemplated  publication. 

(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designate  Indi- 
viduals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

COICPKNSATIOM    Or    MXMBERS    OF   THE 

COMMISSION 

Bic.  4.  Each  member  of  tbe  Commlasion 
may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
for  each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (6  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADMXraSTSATION 

Sac.  5  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized. 
Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
XJnlted  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  but  the  functions  of  the  Commission, 
but  no  individual  so  appointed  shall  receive 
compensation  In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  by  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  tbe  provi- 
■lona  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
C!ode,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed tlOO  per  diem. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  Information  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint  resolution; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
when  acting  as  Chairman. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  the  Oen- 
eral Services.  Regulations  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
indebtedness  of  jiersoimel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  shall  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regu- 
lations of  said  Administrator  for  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  funds  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Commission,  but  tbe 
Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  in  section  2(b) ,  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

DxriNmoN 
See.   6.   Tbe    term   "household   products" 
means  products  customarily  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  sale  through  retail  sales  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalltlee  for  use  by  a  con- 


sumer or  any  member  of  his  family  In  or 
around  the  household.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  products  regulated  under  the  Na- 
tional Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.),  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1191  et  seq.), 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.) ,  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  1261  et 
seq. ) ,  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  U.8.C.  1331  et  seq.)  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  TJ.S.C.  901,  et  seq.), 
the  National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C.  6801.  et 
seq.) ,  and  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.). 
aitthoreation 
Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble,  as  amended,  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  joins 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  not  only 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  for  his  helpiful  suggestions,  but 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  measure  and  I 
think  have  come  up  with  a  fine  result.  I 
would  like  to  conamend  them  for  their 
diligent  work. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  join  the  Senator 
and  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  help. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  such  cooperative 
legislators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  has  again  demonstrated 
his  incomparable  legislative  ability.  By 
steering  through  the  committee  and  to- 
day through  the  Senate  this  measure 
which  establishes  a  national  commission 
on  product  safety,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  achieved 
another  outstanding  success  with  skill 
and  with  dispatch.  He  ranks  without  a 
superior  when  it  comes  to  effective  legis- 
lative leadership. 

Joining  Senator  Magnuson  to  insure 
the  overwhelming  acceptance  of  this 
measure  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Cotton  has  always  lent  his 
highly  competent  and  astute  talents  to 
the  accomplishment  of  vitally  important 
legislative  proposals.  The  Senate  Is 
deeply  Indebted  for  his  strong  support 
and  assistance. 

The  Senate  is  indebted  also  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  for  displaying  the  high  degree 
of  cooperation  that  has  characterized 
his  many  years  of  public  service.  Today 
we  again  welcomed  the  gracious  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Hruska  for  assuring  the 
efllclent  disposal  of  this  measure. 

Again  to  Senator  Magnuson  and  to 
Senator  Cotton  and  to  the  entire  com- 
mittee we  owe  our  deep  gratitude  for  en- 


abling the  Senate  to  act  on  this  proposal 
promptly  and  with  full  consideration  for 
the  views  of  every  member. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado; 

S.  130.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Idarla 
Tolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez; 

8.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanches-Hemandez: 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  A. 
Penalver; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hllarto 
Anldo-Fragulo; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez: 

8. 167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Oomez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lula  O 
Dedlot; 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey; 

S.  439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo);  and 

S.  601.  An  act  for  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando  0. 
Oarcia-Hernandez. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9029)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  KiRWAN,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Plynt,  Mr. 
JoELSON,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  pairt  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58) 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of 
Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as  citizen  regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  281, 
H.R.  2508;  that  It  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  2508)  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses,  of  congres- 
sional districts  composed  of  contiguous 
and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  f  rc«n  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  3, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"States  of  Hawaii  and"  and  insert  "State 
of";  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "elect",  to 
strike  out  "their"  and  Insert  "its";  In 
line  14.  after  the  word  "than",  to  strike 
out  "30"  and  Insert  "35";  on  page  4,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "order.",  to  Insert  "This 
section  shidl  not  apply  to  any  State 
which  was  redlstricted  by  legislative  Act 
or  under  court  decree  subsequent  to  the 
1960  decennial  census  In  which  the  per- 
centage of  deviation  between  the  popu- 
lation of  the  largest  district  and  the 
population  of  the  smallest  district  as 
shown  by  such  census  does  not  exceed  5 
per  centum.";  and,  after  line  6.  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

8bc.  3.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  mvalld,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Act  or  amendment  and  the 
application  of  such  provisions  to  other  per- 
sons and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
CJonsumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  recently  held 
hearings  on  S.  1124,  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee 
urged  that  S.  1124  be  amended  to  Incor- 
porate the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  46,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  46 
was  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Senator  Sparkman  and  I  have  con- 
ferred and  we  believe  that  these  two 
measures  should  be  considered  together 
since  they  are  both  directed  toward  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  fire 
safety  program.  Senator  Sparkman  has 
agreed  to  let  the  Commerce  Committee 
consider  his  resolution  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  1124. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Sparkman  for  his  kind 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  Also  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Sparkman  for  his 
leadership  in  promoting  fire  safety  and 
assure  him  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  consider  his  resolution  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
46  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  his  kind  re- 
marks regarding  the  reference  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

It  was  my  original  Intention  to  proceed 
with  hearings  In  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  joint  resolution, 
CXm 935J— Part  11 


which  has  an  identical  counterpart  In  the 
House  in  House  Joint  Resolution  498.  The 
proposal  would  establish  a  20-member 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
but  not  dominated  by  the  Government, 
to  study  In  depth  the  ever-increasing 
problems  of  flre  prevention  and  control. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  this  Commis- 
sion should  be  authorized  and  appointed, 
and  that  it's  recommendations  may  well 
lead  to  progressive  steps  in  lifting  this 
Nation  from  its  very  low  International 
ranking  in  per  capita  loss  of  lives  and 
severe  property  damage  caused  by  fire. 

Shortly  after  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  46,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  introduced 
S.  1124,  the  administration's  bill  on  flre 
prevention,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  on  which 
hearings  were  held  rather  soon  there- 
after. 

It  has  never  been  my  Intention  to  block 
the  administration's  proposal  for  an  im- 
mediate program  of  some  $10  million  In 
research  and  pilot  program  grants  In 
this  field,  but  I  feel  rather  strongly  that 
the  study  in  depth  by  persons  of  com- 
petence and  consequence  In  this  field  Is 
equally  important.  I  feel,  moreover,  that 
this  whole  subject  is  not  exclusively  a 
Department  of  Commerce  matter.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is,  by  Its  very  nature.  In  the 
midst  of  this  growing  problem,  perhaps 
more  than  previous  legislation  had  en- 
visioned. The  vast  urban  development 
and  housing  programs,  the  community 
facilities  and  transportation  programs, 
and  all  of  the  programs  administered  by 
HUD  point  out  that  this  Department 
should  and  must  take  into  consideration 
the  location  and  adequacy  of  fire  sta- 
tions and  the  standards  of  fire  prevention 
and  control  in  materials  and  design.  This 
applies  to  both  the  construction  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  numerous  buildings  and 
facilities  built  or  put  Into  operation  by 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  HUD. 

We  have  enacted  into  law  numerous 
programs  callmg  for  comprehensive 
planning  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. Fire  prevention  and  control  should 
be  one  of  the  necessary  Items  of  such 
comprehensive  planning.  I  can  envision 
the  possibility  of  many  changes  being 
made  in  the  laws  and  regulations  involv- 
mg  housing  and  urban  development  as 
a  result  of  the  Commission's  study. 
Accordingly,  the  resolution  which  I  In- 
troduced makes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment a  necessary  member  of  the 
Commission. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  also  being  a  neces- 
sary member.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
have  sent  the  many  letters  of  endorse- 
ment that  I  have  received  regarding  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  46  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  printed 
hearings  on  S.  1124.  If  the  committee 
is  so  disposed  as  to  combine  these  two 
proposals,  with  the  necessary  and  minor 
coordinating  changes,  it  Is  my  belief  and 
hope  that  wholesome  legislation  «n- 
bodying  both  an  action  now  and  a  study- 
in-depth  program  will  be  the  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  agreed  to. 


DIRECTOR  OP  THE  NATIONAL  HIGH- 
WAY SAFETTY  BUREAU 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  Haddon,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  to  be  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  because  the  effect  is  that  he 
will  be  wearing  two  hats  In  the  automo- 
bile safety  field.  There  Is  agreement  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  In 
executive  session,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tbe 
message  from  the  President  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  nomination  of  William  Had- 
don, Jr..  of  New  Yoric.  to  be  Director  (rf 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
are  sigreed  to,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  iwro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  the  overriding 
long-range  necessity  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area  is  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament. The  explosive  situation 
which  has  developed  in  the  Middle  East 
In  the  last  few  days  has  demonstrated 
our  failure  to  create  conditions  for  an 
enduring  peace. 

Our  first  resort,  as  it  should  be,  has 
been  to  the  United  Nations.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  President's  desire  to  have  the 
crisis  resolved  by  the  U.N.  through  some 
form  of  cease-fire. 

However,  the  United  Nations  was  not 
able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties In  the  Middle  East,  and  It  may  well 
be  that  the  UJ^.  will  be  unable  to  effect 
a  much-desired  cease-fire.  The  Arab 
world,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
states  that  it  will  accept  only  a  cease- 
fire that  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  of  both  sides  to  their  positions 
on  June  4,  1967.  The  United  States  can- 
not condone  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  The  precondition  to  a  cease- 
fire agreement  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  should  require  withdrawal  to  the 
positions  of  May  18,  before  the  Egyptian 
forces  blockaded  the  giilf . 

The  United  States  did  more  than  any 
other  country  to  bring  Israel  Into  ex- 
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Istence  and  was  the  first  country  to  rec- 
ognize Israel  as  a  State.  Morally  and 
legally  we  are  an  ally  of  Israel.  Their 
cause  Is  our  cause.  We  are  not  neutral  In 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  I  am  distressed 
by  our  Oovemment's  ambiguous  decla- 
ration of  neutrality  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, nonbelllgerence. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  the  19-year-old 
nation  of  Israel  Is  now  fighting  for  its 
life,  and  the  United  States  has  a  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  and  defend  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  that  tiny  democratic 
nation.  We  must  act  to  honor  that  ob- 
ligation— ^In  concert  with  others,  if  pos- 
sible; but  if  all  alternative  avenues  are 
exhausted,  then  we  must  act  alone. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

Hie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  2508)  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
ccmgresslonal  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  state 
the  substance  of  the  bill  very  briefly.  I 
do  this  for  the  purpose  of  exiiedltlng  the 
matter  and  bringing  us  to  the  real  cru- 
cial questions  involved  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  pending  bill  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. One  is  temporary  in  natiu-e  and  the 
other  is  permanent  in  natiire. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  In 
substance  that  beginning  with  the  93d 
Congress,  after  the  taking  of  the  next 
decennial  census,  congressional  guide- 
lines will  apply  to  all  elections  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Plrst,  section  1  provides  that  all  at- 
large  elections  beginning  at  that  time 
are  outlawed,  and  every  Representative 
must  be  elected  from  a  district  rather 
than  at-Iarge. 

It  provides,  second,  that  beginning 
with  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1972.  the 
population  of  the  largest  congressional 
district  In  the  particular  State  cannot 
vary  more  than  10  percent  from  that  of 
the  smallest  congressional  district  in 
that  State. 

Third,  It  provides  that  all  congres- 
sional districts,  beginning  in  1972,  shall 
be  contiguous. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  with  one 
possible  exception,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  con- 
sidered this  bill  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  permanent  provision 
contained  in  the  first  section  was  desir- 
able. The  exception  was  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  felt  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  permanent  fea- 
tures— that  is,  that  the  congressional 
districts  should  be  required  to  be  com- 
pact. I  believe  that  was  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kinnedy]  if  he  be- 
lieves that  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 


would  mention  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  there  were  some  serious  res- 
ervations with  regard  to  the  compactness. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
this  Is  the  essence  in  regard  to  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  there  was 
a  feeling  that  the  first  section  was  desir- 
able, with  the  exception  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  some  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  there  should  be 
an  amendment  to  require  the  districts  to 
be  compact  as  well  as  contiguous. 

The  second  section  of  H.R.  2508  is  tem- 
porary in  nature.  It  applies  only  to  the 
congressional  elections  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1968  and  1970.  As  the  bUl  passed 
the  House,  it  provided  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  district  in  a  given 
State  could  vary  as  much  as  30  percent 
from  that  of  the  smallest  congressional 
district  in  that  State.  The  bill  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a 
variation  of  as  much  ts  35  percent.  This 
is  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  is  the 
most  controversial  in  nature. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  certain  amendments  were 
made  by  the  committee,  and  they  have 
been  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Senate.  One  is  a  provision  that  wherever 
a  State  has  been  redlstricted  either  un- 
der court  order  or  by  the  legislature  and 
the  variation  in  the  population  of  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  congressional 
district  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
last  census,  was  not  greater  than  5  per- 
cent, those  States  could  not  be  redls- 
tricted under  the  second  section  of  this 
bill. 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  bill,  sis  it 
came  from  the  House,  that  there  could 
be  no  at-large  elections  in  1968  and  1970, 
except  in  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  The  Senate  oommittee  adopted 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  provision 
applying  to  Hawaii  and  to  provide  that 
there  could  be  no  at-Iarge  elections  in 
1968  and  1970,  except  in  New  Mexico. 

Also,  there  is  a  separatability  clause 
which  provides  that  tf  any  provision  of 
the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  the  other  will 
nevertheless  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

I  believe  those  are  substantially  all  of 
the  amendments,  except  some  to  change 
the  phraseology  to  conform  in  that  re- 
spect. 

To  facilitate  matters.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  adopted  en  bloc,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  text  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  am  merely  asking 
these  questions  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
formation. 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding 
that  in  each  State  entitled,  in  the  93d 
Congress  or  in  any  subsequent  Congress, 
to  more  than  one  Representative,  the 
State  shall  be  divided  Into  districts,  with 
the  condition  attached  that  no  district 
shall  have  a  population  greater  than  10 


percent  above  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  smallest  district? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  That  would  be  the 
first  congressional  election  after  the 
taking  of  the  next  census.  In  other  words, 
that  would  take  effect  In  1972. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Section  2  provides  that 
in  the  91st  Congress,  wherever  a  State  is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative, 
the  State  shall  be  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  largest  district  shall 
not  have  a  population  35  percent  greater 
than  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
smallest  district,  except  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  which  has  a  Congressman- 
at-large. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  provision  would  apply  only  during 
the  1968  and  the  1970  elections. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  this  biU  con- 
templates taking  care  of  the  Interim 
vote,  which  constitutes  the  93d  Congress, 
and  thereafter  fixes  what  shall  be  the 
districting  on  a  permanent  bsisis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  other  sig- 
nificant phase  of  the  bill  upon  which  I 
have  not  touched,  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  in- 
form me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
touched  on  the  salient  features  of  the 
bill.  Of  course,  in  section  1  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  districts  shall  be  con- 
tiguous. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
the  bill  is  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
state  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
case  of  Wesberry  against  Sanders,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  divided  opinion  on  February  17,  1964. 
The  case  is  repwrted  in  376  U.S.  1.  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  malap- 
portioned  the  congressional  districts  of 
that  State.  This  case  undertakes  to  apply 
the  newly  devised  option  of  one-man. 
one-vote  to  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  case  of  Wesberry  against  Sanders 
there  was  a  wide  variation  between  the 
population  of  the  largest  district  in 
Georgia  and  the  other  districts,  far  in 
excess  of  the  35-percent  variation  pro- 
vided by  section  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

In  the  Georgia  case,  which  was  brought 
by  qualified  voters  and  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  the  varia- 
tion between  the  largest  district  which 
was  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,  and  that  of  the  average  district 
was  100  percent  in  population.  The  Court 
struck  that  down  with  an  able  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  Justice  Harlan,  who.  I 
think,  very  soundly  said  that  this  was  a 
political,  not  a  judicial  question. 

Be  that  is  it  may,  we  have  in  the 
United  States  today  21  States  whose  ap- 
portionments by  legislatures  either  in- 
volve court  actions  or  may  possibly  in- 
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volve  court  actions  prior  to  the  1968  elec- 
tions. In  other  words,  about  one-half  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  know  at  this  hour  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  they  will  be  compelled  to 
nin  for  renomlnation  or  reelection  next 
year,  and  they  may  not  know  for  many 
months.  This  is,  of  course,  an  Intolerable 
condition  for  persons  who  desire  to  be 
candidates  for  nomination  or  who  desire 
to  be  candidates  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  means  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  now  consti- 
tuted are  now  Ignorant  as  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  will  have  to  rim  next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  in  order  to  remove  that  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  President,  another  consideration 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  demands  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  is  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
it  in  its  present  form,  or  substantially  in 
Its  present  form,  there  will  be  no  con- 
gressional guidelines  of  any  character  in 
respect  to  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  we  shall  have  the  courts  exer- 
cising what  I  contend  is  really  a  political 
function,  or  at  least  a  State  function, 
without  any  guidelines  laid  down  by  any- 
body except,  perhaps.  Judges. 

We  are  told  that  legislation  is  the  art  of 
the  obtainable.  I  say,  facetiously,  that  if 
I  could  devise  a  piece  of  legislation  all  by 
myself,  without  the  interference  of  other 
Senators  and  without  the  interference  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  could  draw  quite  a  perfect  bill. 
At  least,  I  so  flatter  myself  In  my  fa- 
cetious moments.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  before  a  bill  can  become  law  it  has 
to  get  the  assent  not  only  of  51  Senators 
or  a  majority  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing, but  it  also  has  to  get  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  majority  of  the  435  Representa- 
tives, or  such  of  them  as  are  present  and 
voting.  The  bill  attempts  to  let  the  proper 
body  lay  down  the  guidelines  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  is  the  bill  which  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  body  which  Is  prin- 
cipally concerned,  has  passed  and  by  its 
vote  has  asked  the  Senate  to  pass. 

Under  the  original  Constitution,  there 
Is  no  requirement  for  the  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  districts.  However,  all  of 
US  recognize  that  Representatives  should 
be  elected  by  districts.  We  recognize  that 
to  be  true  because  it  gives  the  people  at 
home  the  best  opportunity  to  get  a  Rep- 
resentative who  will  look  after  the  pe- 
culiar interests  of  that  district.  But  that 
Is  not  a  requirement  of  the  Constitution. 
On  this  subject,  the  Constitution  provides 
only  that  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  based  upon  pop- 
ulation and  that  the  population  shall  be 
enumerated— that  is,  the  population  of 
the  entire  State  and  not  the  population 
of  a  district.  Then  the  State  is  allocated 
its  proportionate  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  on  the  basis  of  the  state- 
wide population. 

Until  the  decision  in  the  Wesberry 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  had  uniformly 
held  that  the  apportionment  of  seats  in 
Congress  was  a  political,  not  a  Judicial 
question.  The  Supreme  Court,  up  to  that 
time,  had  said,  "We  will  not  enter  this 


political  thicket."  But  they  did  enter  it 
in  this  case.  As  a  result,  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  the  law.  The  Wesberry 
case  was  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  original  Constitution  required  one 
man,  one  vote.  The  fact  is  that  a  more 
absxu-d  proposition  has  never  been  made. 
Under  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  per- 
sons are  qualified  to  vote  only  if  they 
possess  the  qualifications  for  voting  as 
prescribed  by  the  State  legislature  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  In  a  great  many  States  of 
the  Union  at  that  time,  there  were  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  voting.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution — the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Wesberry  case  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— to  Justify  the  theory  that 
the  original  Constitution  ever  Intended 
that  there  should  be  one  man,  one  vote, 
since  many  men  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  because  they  did  not  have  prop- 
erty or  other  qualifications. 

The  Court  held  to  the  contrary  in  the 
Wesberry  case.  If  the  Constitution  re- 
quires one  man,  one  vote  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States, 
then  it  requires  one  man,  one  vote  In 
every  election  ever  held  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Even  today,  with  the 
rapid  growth  and  shift  of  population  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  not  a  single 
hiunan  being  in  the  United  States  who 
can  say  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
that  a  single  congressional  district,  of 
the  435  in  the  United  States,  is  now  ap- 
portioned, or  win  be  apportioned  in  1968 
or  in  1970,  on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Constitution  does 
not  require  redistrictlng.  But  if  the  Con- 
stitution requires  the  apportionment  of 
congressional  districts  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  theory,  not  only  does  it  require 
it  Immediately  after  a  new  census  is 
taken;  it  also  requires  it  at  the  next 
election,  2  years  later,  and  at  succeeding 
elections,  6  years  or  8  years  hence.  Thus, 
when  the  Court  entered  this  political 
thicket,  it  also  introduced  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  into  it.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion required  what  the  majority  states  In 
the  Wesberry  case,  the  Constitution 
would  require  congressional  districts  to 
be  reapportioned  before  every  election, 
every  2  years,  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  Wes- 
berry case  was  carried  out. 

Thus,  taking  this  uncertainty  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  factor  asserted 
by  me  a  moment  ago,  that  no  human 
being  in  the  United  States  can  assert 
with  any  assurance  that  in  1968  any  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  will  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  one-man,  one-vote  theory, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  reasonable  and 
sensible  thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  from  those  who 
might  seek  congressional  seats,  and  let 
Congress  establish  the  guidelines. 

After  all,  each  House  of  Congress  is  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elec- 
tion of  its  own  Members.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  election  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers, rather  than  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  has  asked  that  the  bill  be 
passed  by  a  majority  vote. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  strongly  approve 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  his  committee.  I  note  that 
imder  the  second  section  of  the  14th 
amendment,  there  Is  the  provision — 
"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  nimibers" — and  so 
forth 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  It  Is  not  under 
that  section,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
Senator  is  proposing  his  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  under  the  first  article,  this 
bill  is  relevant  to  section  2 — ^the  portion 
of  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  the  Senator  reswi,  stating  that — 

Representatives  shaU  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  .  .  . 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  remem- 
bers, at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
original  Constitution,  slavery  existed  In 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  great 
compromises  in  drafting  the  Cwistitu- 
tion  was  that  which  related  to  how 
slaves  were  to  be  counted.  It  provided 
there  that  only  three-fifths  of  the  slaves 
would  be  counted. 

Of  course,  when  the  14th  amendment 
came  along,  after  the  13th  amendment, 
which  had  abolished  slavery,  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
read  was  Inserted  into  the  Constitution 
to  take  care  of  the  fact  that  slavery  had 
been  abolished.  So  everybody  was  to  be 
counted  except  Indians  on  reservations 
and  ones  not  taxed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  the  pro- 
vision. I  thank  the  Senator.  But  now  the 
Supreme  Court  has  announced  Its  cme- 
man,  one-vote  principle. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  it  did  that  under 
this  provision:  It  took  section  2  of 
article  I,  which  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States — 

It  said  that  provision  required  one 
man,  one  vote.  But  in  reaching  their 
conclusion,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
ignored  the  second  part  of  the  sentence, 
which  states — 

and  the  electors  In  each  State  shaU  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  very  strongly  feel 
that  Congress  should  speak  out  on  this 
matter;  should  leave  a  guideline  for  the 
Supreme  Court;  should  exercise  its  own 
Jurisdiction;  and  should  not  leave  the 
matter  where  the  courts  alone,  within 
their  own  discretion,  without  much  po- 
litical knowledge,  make  the  decision. 

We  recently  had  a  case  in  Florida  in 
the  matter  of  State  legislative  redistrict- 
lng which  does  not  make  our  p>eople  high- 
ly confident  that  the  courts  will  use 
sound  discretion  in  legislative  redlstrict- 
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Ins,  either  State  or  congreflsloiial  under 
the  otM-man,  one-vote  principle. 

One  other  point,  if  I  may  make  it,  is 
that  anything  which  Congrress  may  do  Is 
entirely  approximate,  because  it  would  be 
based,  at  best,  on  the  census  which  took 
place  7  years  ago.  In  my  State  the  status 
of  the  population  in  various  sections  of 
the  State  has  changed  very  greatly  since 
that  time.  That  is  true  in  other  States. 
Having  in  mind  that  we  are  to  have  an- 
other decennial  census  in  1970,  4  years 
from  now,  or  3  years  after  the  end  of  this 
year,  it  is  by  tdl  means  the  wiser  course 
to  allow  the  next  approximation — and 
that  is  the  best  we  will  have — to  be  based 
on  the  best  figures  available,  under  the 
1970  census. 

To  talk  about  having  a  new  redistrlct- 
Ing  every  year  or  two  is  hopelessly  con- 
fusing to  the  people  and  candidates  and 
is  not  calculated  to  have  the  best  men 
offer  for  o£Qce  because  of  the  confusion 
it  would  cause. 

I  compliment  the  Senator.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  making 
an  extremely  compelling  case.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  him  with  questions 
during  the  course  of  his  presentation. 
There  are  a  number  of  remarks  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  certainly  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  in  the  committee, 
and  I  shall,  perhaps  at  some  time  later 
this  afternoon,  ask  questions  about  the 
legislation,  and  Introduce  a  substitute, 
after  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  completed  his  remarks.  But,  since 
the  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned  the 
question  of  giddelines  being  established, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  talked  to  that  point,  I  will  address 
myself  to  it  for  a  moment. 

Certainly  all  of  us  agree  that,  both 
imder  the  Constitution  and  the  various 
cases  which  have  been  decided  by  the 
respective  courts,  there  are  guidelines 
necessary  in  the  area  of  congressional 
districting.  Of  course,  many  of  us  would 
maintain  that  clear  guidelines  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  been  established  in 
a  niunber  of  court  opinions. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  question, 
to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator,  with  regard  to 
HH.  2508.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  the  courts  when 
they  review  what  the  State  legislatures 
do?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  if  this 
legislation  were  to  pass,  those  States 
which  have  a  divergence  of  35  percent  or 
above  would  automatically  have  to  be  re- 
districted,  but  that  those  with  a  figure 
below  35  percent  may  maintain  their 
present  districts,  no  matter  what  the 
level  of  variation,  and  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  standards  enunciated  in  recent 
court  opinions?  Or  would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  legislation  merely 
establishes  an  absolute  celling  of  35  per- 
cent and  below  that  flgw-e  the  States 
would  still  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  guidelines  enunciated  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  construe  the  bill,  It 
would  give  any  State  permiBSion  to  re- 


dlstriot  under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  bill  for  the  1968  and  1970  elections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
woiild  like  to  review  the  House  debate 
with  my  colleague,  because  I  put  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  on  It  than  does  the 
distinguished  Senator.  As  I  read  the  de- 
bate  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  the  Senator  directing 
his  question  to  whether  this  is  manda- 
tory to  follow  the  Court's  decision,  or 
whether  it  requires  a  State  to  redlstrlct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
answer  to  either  question  would  be  fine. 
I  would  certainly  accept  the  Senator's 
interpretation  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  would  permit  States  to  redlstrlct. 
But  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  redls- 
trlctlng  would  It  permit? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  State  Is  under  a  court 
order  to  redlstrlct,  as  I  construe  it,  that 
State,  and  that  State  alone,  would  be  re- 
quired to  redlstrlct  imder  section  2  of  the 
act  in  order  to  get  out  from  under  the 
court  order;  but  If  It  was  not  under  coiirt 
order,  it  would  be  optional  whether  it 
did  it  or  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  the  ceiling  which  Is  con- 
tained within  the  legislation  itself,  the 
35  percent,  and  ask  how  that  ceiling,  as 
contained  in  HH.  2508,  is  to  be  a  guide- 
line to  the  various  ^ates.  Does  it  mean 
that  they  will  be  able  to  have  a  discre- 
tionary divergence  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  up  to  35  percent,  without 
giving  any  reasons  or  Justification,  and 
that  only  States  having  a  variation  above 
35  percent  will  have  to  be  automatically 
redlstrlcted.  Or  does  It  mean  that  the 
recent  court  Interpretations,  some  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  will  still  be 
the  controlling  factors  in  the  States  with 
variations  under  35  percent? 

In  that  regard,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  the  House,  there  were  certain 
statements  which  I  should  like  to  review 
with  the  Senator.  Mr.  Conyers  said: 

I  would  be  delighted  to  anawer  that  be- 
cause the  same  question  troubled  us  in  the 
conunlttee.  The  bill  would  be  mandatdVy  on 
the  courts.  It  would  Invite  a  great  number 
of  courts  that  liave  already  redlstrlcted  to 
consider  some  other  plan  that  would  pro- 
duce up  to  a  30-perceDt  deviation. 

The  colloquy  continued  as  follows : 

Mr.  HOLmxLD.  The  gentleman's  statement 
Is  borne  out  by  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  RODiNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CoNTERs.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  have  s  different  Interpreta- 
tion entirely.  I  am  sure  the  language  Is  not 
mandatory  but  is  merely  instructional  and 
a  guideline  for  the  courts.  There  is  certainly 
no  attempt  to  mandate  the  court  that  It 
should  carry  it  out  aa  such.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that. 

Mr.  CoNTERs.  I  stand  corrected,  then.  I 
was  in  all  of  the  cominlttee  proceedings.  If 
this  language  is  not  mandatory  but  permis- 
sive on  the  courts.  I  stand  corrected.  But  I 
must  say  that  after  careful  review  I  cannot 
find  anything  in  the  bill  or  in  case  law  which 
would  indicate  that  this  bill  would  be  any- 
thing but  mandatorily  binding  on  the  courts. 

Mr.  CIXI.EB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CoNTXRS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Ceixkr.  I  think  the  gentleman  should 


stand  corrected.  We  could  not  issue  a  man- 
date to  the  court,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said.  This  language  U  permissive. 
When  the  court  would  interpret  the  nature 
of  the  lines,  it  would  undoubtedly  take  the 
guidelines  into  most  sertoue  consideration, 
but  that  would  not  be  absolute.  That  would 
be  persuasive. 

Now  I  am  interested  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  whether 
he  Interprets  the  35-percent  provision 
to  mean  that  any  congressional  district 
which  has  the  difference  of  up  to  35  per- 
cent will  necessarily,  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  still  be  valid  for  Congresses 
up  to  the  Congress  which  will  take  its 
seats  in  1973. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
asked  that  question,  because,  the  way  it 
was  explained,  I  did  not  imderstand  his 
first  question. 

I  think  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  permissive;  that  is,  the  State 
can  redlstrlct;  it  has  that  authority,  even 
if  it  is  under  court  order. 

Where  a  State  desires  to  redistrict, 
even  when  under  court  orders,  it  would 
have  authority  to  do  so  imder  this  act. 

I  think  that  this  act  would  be  permis- 
sive, as  I  see  it,  as  applied  to  the  States 
and  it  is  mandatory  as  applied  to  the 
courts.  If  passed  it  will  be  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  courts  would  have  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  statute,  or 
say  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  a  number  of  States  which  are 
under  court  order  to  redistrict  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  the 
existing  difference  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  district  has  exceeded  the 
minor  variations  permitted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. If  we  were  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation, and  if  it  were  interpreted  to  say 
that  £is  soon  as  the  difference  is  less  than 
35  percent,  the  State  will  not  have  to 
redistrict,  the  situation,  as  I  see  it,  would 
be  extremely  disturbing.  Although  the 
courts  have  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  divergence,  whether  It  is  22  percent 
or  17  percent,  violates  the  Constitution 
and  must  be  reduced,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  in  effect  be  saying  that  they 
may  have  a  divergence  of  35  percent,  and 
that  they  still  will  not  have  to  redistrict 
for  two  more  elections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  would  not  predict 
what  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  might  do.  As 
long  as  the  Supreme  Court  followed 
precedents.  I  could  predict,  I  would  say 
rather  successfully,  how  it  would  rule  in 
given  cases.  But  I  would  not  venture  to 
do  that  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
the  Senator's  intention  for  the  States  to 
have  that  understanding,  that  they 
would  not  have  to  redlstrlct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
would  require  any  State  to  redistrict.  I 
think  as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned, 
this  must  be  considered  to  be  a  permis- 
sive act,  with  the  exception  of  States ■ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Over 
the  35  percent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  the  exception  that 
States  under  court  order  would  have  to 
redlstrlct  to  obtain  release  from  the 
court  order.  Of  course,  if  they  are  under 
court  order,  then  they  would  remain  un- 
der the  court  order  unless  they  see  fit  to 
redistrict  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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largest    district    does    not    exceed    the 
amallest  by  more  than  35  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
does  this  mean  that,  after  the  courts 
have  found  that  the  districting  in  a  given 
State  with  a  variance  of  either  17  or  22 
percent  is  in  violation  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  allow  the  State  to  maintain  the 
Invalid  districting  as  long  as  the  varia- 
tion does  not  exceed  35  percent.  That  is, 
Is  the  Senator  suggesting  that  there  will 
be  no  obligation,  therefore,  on  the  re- 
spective States  to  make  any  additional 
adjustments  in  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts, if  the  difference  between  their 
smallest  and  largest  districts  does  not 
exceed  35  percent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  there  is  no  obli- 
gation whatever  on  any  State  to  act  un- 
der this  bill.  I  think  it  merely  gives  them 
permission  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
bill.  If  they  do  not  act,  they  will  take  the 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  To 
bring  the  matter  into  more  practical 
terms,  would  this  permit  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  for  example,  which  is 
now  under  court  order  to  redlstrlct  and 
where  the  State  legislature  Is  now  con- 
sidering a  redlstrictlng  plan  with  a  varia- 
tion of  5  percent,  to  redistrict  to  provide 
a  difTerence  of  up  to  35  percent? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Senator's  understanding,  then,  that 
this  legislation  would  permit  not  only 
North  Carolina,  but  other  States,  to  re- 
dlstrlct to  permit  a  variation  between 
districts  up  to  the  top  limit  this  legisla- 
tion provides,  that  Is.  up  to  the  35-per- 
cent maximum? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  would  permit  any 
of  the  50  States  to  redlstrlct.  if  they  saw 
fit.  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the 
guidelines  in  section  2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
thing  that  troubles  me  is  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  three-Judge  Federal 
court  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of 
Drum  against  Seawell.  foimd  that  a  dif- 
ference of  19  percent  was  unconstitu- 
tional. What  we  are  now  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, if  I  understand  the  Senator's  last 
response  correctly,  is  that  under  his  in- 
terpretation of  H.R.  2508,  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina  would  now  be  per- 
mitted to  redistrict  up  to  35  percent,  and 
still  be  within  the  law,  for  at  least  two 
more  elections? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
called  attention  to  the  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  North  Carolina. 
They  held  that  the  redlstrictlng  in  North 
Carolina  was  imconstltutional.  We  had 
a  variation,  I  think,  of  about  19  percent. 
We  have  a  variation  now  of  17  percent. 
The  court  said  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  went  ahead  and 
redistricted  so  that  there  was  a  maxi- 
mum variation  of  17  percent,  the  plan 
was  still  imconstltutional,  or  at  least  it 
<lld  not  satisfy  the  one-man,  one-vote 
Principle.  Nevertheless,  the  situation 
being  temporary  in  nature,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  exigencies  and  un- 
certainties, they  said.  "We  wiU  permit 
the  election  to  be  held  next  time  with  this 
17-percent  variation." 

So,  North  Carolina  has  11  Represent- 
Mives  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


now  who  have  been  elected  and  are  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  powers  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  temporary  basis. 

I  think  that  proves  that  the  court  is 
likely  to  sustain  section  2,  or  is  likely  at 
least  to  say:  "We  will  recognize  this 
since  it  is  temporary  in  nature,  and  not 
interfere  with  it." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  might  perhaps  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  the 
temporary  nature  were  restricted  to  one 
election  in  1966.  However,  what  we  are 
talking  about  imder  the  bill  is  really 
three  elections. 
Mr,  ERVIN.  Two  elections. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  would  be  a  third  election  before 
we  would  have  compliance,  by  1972,  in 
North  Carolina.  There  would  be  1966, 
1968.  and  1970. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  would  only  apply  to 
the  91st  and  92d  Congresses.  The  91st 
Congress,  as  I  imderstand  it,  will  be 
elected  in  1968.  and  the  92d  Congress 
would  be  elected  In  1970.  The  first  part 
of  this  measure  would  go  into  effect  after 
the  taking  of  the  1970  census. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  was  still  an  unconstitutional  di- 
vergence in  1966. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  We  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  divergence  then.  It  was 
perfectly  all  right  everywhere.  It  was  all 
very  constitutional  and  everything  was 
all  right  until  the  17th  day  of  February 
1964,  which  was  175  years  after  George 
Washington  took  his  oath  of  ofBce  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Everything  was  all  right  from  1789 
until  the  17th  day  of  February  1964.  If 
the  provision  existed  for  that  long  a  time 
and  did  not  wreck  the  country,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  not  wreck  the 
country  if  we  were  to  continue  it  for  an 
additional  4  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Congress  begln- 
rUng  in  1872  had  a  requirement  to  the 
effect  that  a  district  must  contain  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equal  number  of 
people. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  shortly  thereafter 
that  provision  was  repealed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
remained  in  effect  until  1929. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
it  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  this 
was  one  of  the  criteria  that  would  be 
considered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  would  be 
perfectly  all  right.  The  Constitution  still 
said,  even  after  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered an  opinion  in  the  Westbury  case, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  Members.  That  Is  con- 
stitutional. 


EXTENSIONOF  TIME  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
PRESroENTIAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND  ACT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  im&nlmous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  such  time 
as  it  may  require,  not  to  exceed  the 
length  of  this  session  of  Congress,  to  re- 
port on  amendments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object; 
I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  such  time 
as  it  may  require,  not .  to  exceed  the 
length  of  the  current  session,  to  report 
on  amendments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what 
the  occasion  is  for  asking  for  consent  of 
that  kind?  Is  there  any  present  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  We 
would  be  required  to  report  today,  and 
we  are  conducting  hearings  on  the 
matter,  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  However,  6  weeks 
ago  the  majority  leader  made  a  motion 
that  would  require  us  to  report  with  re- 
gard to  amendments  to  that  legislation, 
and  we  had  6  weeks  from  the  date  of 
that  motion. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  have  also  let  the 
minority  leader  know  about  the  matter. 
One  of  our  assistants  has  Informed  the 
minority  leader,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

We  could  ask  for  some  date  certain.  I 
would  not  object  to  someone  coming 
forth  with  some  suggestion  of  a  date  cer- 
tain. However,  it  will  take  us  some  time 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  wish  we  could  study  this  subject  as 
any  other  committee  would  do,  giving 
full  assurance  that  we  will  report  bcu± 
in  this  session  and  will  not  seek  to  delay 
the  matter  until  the  next  session. 

I  hope  tnat  we  might  have  the  same 
consideration  on  this  matter  that  any 
other  committee  would  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  have  any 
disc>ositlon  to  be  an  obstructionist  about 
the  matter.  However,  there  was  a  reason 
for  selecting  today  as  the  date. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  request.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  holding  that  request  in 
abeyance  for  a  little  while  to  allow  for 
conferences  and  exchange  of  views. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  until  tomorrow 
to  report  on  amendments  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Either  late  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Could  we 
agree  that  we  may  have  until  tomorrow 
to  report?  We  cannot  report  today.  We 
cannot  schedule  a  meeting  that  soon. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  committee  have 
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until  tomorrow  to  report?  The  chair 
hears  no  objection  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  6  weeks  ago  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  was  mandated  to  report 
today  its  reconunendatlon  In  the  way  of 
legislation  for  a  campaign  financing  law 
containing  adequate  safeg^lard8  and 
giiidellnes.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  indicated  an  additional  45  days 
are  necessary,  and  I  accordingly  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  have  an  additional  45  days 
to  report  on  this  matter.  This  request 
baa  been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DniKSEN],  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williahs]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H H.  2508)  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  con- 
gressional districts  composed  of  contigu- 
ous and  compact  territory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes.      

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
to  find  myself  on  the  floor  today  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  2508.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  not  reach  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional redlstrlctlng  until  at  least  the 
week  after  next.  I  mention  this  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  desire  for  unnecessary 
delay  in  our  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  because  this  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  the  most  careful  and  detailed 
consideration  in  this  body.  As  it  is.  I 
expect  that  our  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject will  occupy  at  the  very  least  a  cou- 
ple of  days  of  our  time,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  will  be  interrupted  by  priority 
bills  such  as  the  railway  labor  bill,  the 
Selective  Service  Extension,  and  other 
pending  business. 

I  also  raise  this  question  of  timing  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  press  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  tb  examine  the  very 
serious  policy  issues  raised  by  H.R.  2508. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  the  media  and 
the  public  have  begun  to  become  aware 
of,  and  concerned  about,  what  had  been 
an  effort  to  pass  very  quietly  what  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
Congress  if  passed  in  its  present  form. 
But  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  pub- 
lic and  press  had  £u:cess  to  the  judiciary 
c(Mnmittee  report  and  the  minority  and 
Individual  views  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Judiciary  committee  who  have  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  bill. 

While  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of 
this  body  will  vote  on  the  measure,  or  on 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered, 
without  reading  the  contents  of  Senate 
Report  No.  291,  it  will  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  have  time  to  hear  from  our 
constituents  unless  we  have  an  extended 
poiod  to  consider  this  bllL  From  the  first 
reactions  which  I  have  received  already 


I  know  that  there  will  be  a  great  public 
outcry  about  the  bill,  once  the  public 
realizes  what  Is  happening.  Later  in  these 
discussions  I  shall  be  reading  some  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  which  illus- 
trate the  public's  attitude,  but  at  this 
time  I  will  say  only  that  the  public  de- 
serves more  of  an  c^portimlty  to  refiect 
on — and  make  known  their  views  on — 
the  many  controversial  aspects  of  H.R. 
2508  raised  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  public  is 
and  should  be  concerned  about  H.R. 
2508  is  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
will  be  seen  by  some  State  legislatures  as 
an  invitation  to  postpone  vindication  of 
a  constitutional  right  which  the  f ramers 
of  the  Constitution  sought  to  protect  180 
years  ago,  which  Congress  Itself  has  re- 
peatedly supported,  and  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  reartlculated  3  years  and 
3  months  ago.  The  principle  I  refer  to,  of 
course,  is  that  of  one  man,  one  vote^ 
the  right  of  equal  numbers  of  people  to 
equal  representation  in  Congress. 

And  that  is  not  all  that  the  bill  does, 
or  rather  invites  the  State  legislatures  to 
try  to  do.  The  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  constitute  an  invitation  and  in- 
citement to  gerrymandering  as  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  present  genrmandering 
practices,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
States  have  been  put  on  notice  that  if 
they  do  not  improve  their  record  in  this 
regard,  the  courts  will  again  be  forced  to 
do  it  for  them. 

I,  as  much  as  any  one  in  this  body, 
would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  a  bill 
which  would  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's constltutloital  responsibility  to 
supervise  the  Statei  in  their  exercise  of 
the  Important  duty  of  defining  House 
districts.  Such  a  bill  would  end  the  bitter 
and  expensive  litigation  which  has 
wasted  the  energy  and  talent  of  so  many 
people  in  so  many  States.  It  would  assure 
that  the  State  legislatures  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  thus 
strengthening  thetr  districting  plans 
against  future  attack.  It  would  address 
the  gerrymandering  problem  in  such  a 
way  that  the  State  legislatures  and  State 
courts  and  lower  Federal  courts  could 
deal  with  the  issue  on  a  statutory  basis, 
rather  than  forcing  tlie  Supreme  Court 
to  treat  it  on  a  constitutional  basis.  It 
would  be  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  be  as 
clear  and  eis  meaningful  as  possible.  It 
would  be  a  bill,  in  short,  which  solves 
problems  instead  of  creating  them.  Un- 
fortunately H.R.  2508  in  its  present 
form  not  only  fails  on  each  of  these 
coimts,  but  would  produce  exactly  the 
opposite  effect. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  express  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  read  the  minority  and 
individual  views  in  report  No.  291  which 
accompanies  the  bill  before  us.  I  shall 
at  this  time  review  only  brlefiy  the  points 
raised  there,  since  I  am  sure  we  will  over 
the  coming  days  have  a  chance  to  go 
into  them  individually  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  bill  and  on  several  amend- 
ments which  will  be  introduced. 

Through  all  the  substantive  problems 
which  need  to  be  raised  nms  the  thread 
of  the  procedural  problems  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  That  is,  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  also  in  the  House,  the 


examination  of  this  bill  has  been  marked 
by  haste,  inadequate  public  discussion, 
pro  forma  committee  consideration 
without  hearings,  and  a  general  lack  of 
attention  on  a  matter  which  affects  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  our  dem(<cratic  government. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  speedily  passed 
bill  is  necessarily  a  bad  bill,  or  that  every 
bill  needs  hearings  in  both  Houses;  but 
in  this  case  the  haste  and  low  visibility 
have  contributed  directly  to  the  many 
problems  of  meaning,  intent,  validity, 
and  efficacy  which  H.R.  2508  as  now 
drafted  presents. 

The  bill's  proponents  say  that  it  offers 
"guidelines"  to  the  States,  yet  it  can 
hardly  do  so  when  its  language  says  one 
thing,  some  of  Its  backers  say  another, 
other  of  its  backers  say  something  else, 
and  logic  suggests  still  another  interpre- 
tation. If  we  look  at  the  bill  as  reported 
out  of  committee,  it  says  only — so  far  as 
district  population  goes — that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  largest  district  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  population  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict in  a  State  by  more  than  35  percent. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  struck  down,  as  violative  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  rule,  districting 
plans  with  maximum  variations  of  22.9 
and  21.9  percent,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  has  invalidated  a 
plan  with  a  maximum  variation  of  17.3 
percent.  We  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  any  variations  from 
equality  of  districts  must  be  de  minimis. 
and  must  be  Justified  by  rational  State 
policies  which  support  legitimate  goals, 
such  as  compactness,  contiguity,  or  rec- 
ognition of  legal  or  natural  boundary 
lines.  We  know  that  since  the  last  cen- 
sus, 11  States  have  achieved  equality  In 
districting  to  the  point  where  their  larg- 
est and  smallest  districts  differ  in  popu- 
lation by  less  than  10  percent.  And  there 
are  others,  including  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  bill,  where 
redlstrlctlng  commissions,  of  one  house 
of  the  State  legislature,  or  a  competent 
court,  have  redistrlcted,  or  are  ready  to 
redistrict.  with  a  maximum  variation  be- 
low 10  or  even  5  percent.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  Court  struck  down  a  plan 
with  a  19-percent  variation,  the  State 
senate  has  passed  a  bill  with  5  percent 
variation.  In  Tennessee,  where  the  In- 
valid plan  had  a  variation  of  32.7  per- 
cent, the  Court  last  weekend  adopted  a 
plan  with  1.3  percent.  And  we  know  that 
there  are  many  other  States  where  courts 
have  ordered  redlstrlctlng  In  time  for 
the  1968  election,  notwithstanding  argu- 
ments that  the  State  would  like  .'nore 
time  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution. 

We  have,  then,  these  facts,  and  we 
have  the  simple  language  of  the  statute, 
which  merely  sets  an  outside  limit  on 
population  variation.  Yet,  in  some  way 
which  I  carmot  imderstand,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that,  despite  the  lan- 
guage, and  despite  the  facts.  Judges  will 
read  the  present  language  of  the  bill  to 
mean  something  It  does  not,  and  could 
not,  mean — namely,  that  the  States  may 
ignore  the  Constitution,  may  do  what- 
ever they  please  in  the  way  of  district- 
ing, and  may  maintain  or  institute  un- 
equal districts  without  any  Justification, 
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so  long  as  they  stay  within  the  35-per- 
cent llznlt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  prefer  to  finish  and  then  respond 
to  questions,  if  that  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly. 35  percent  is  not  a  minor,  or  de 
minimis,  variation.  Certainly  no  varia- 
tion for  which  no  reason  is  given  can  be 
a  justified  variation.  The  bill  Itself  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Constitution  requires 
something  much  more  reasonable,  for  in 
the  so-called  permanent  section  of  the 
bill,  the  outside  Umlt  on  inequality  is  10 
percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  the 
judgment  of  Congress  that  10  percent  is 
the  most  inequality  which  should  be 
allowed  beginning  with  the  93d  Congress, 
It  is  irrational  to  suggest  that  35  percent 
is  a  reasonable  limit  for  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses.  The  argrmient  that  the  35- 
percent  provision  is  only  temporary  is  no 
answer.  It  does  not  take  5  years  to  re- 
district  in  good  faith — 5  months  would 
be  more  than  adequate.  What  is  more,  we 
are  not  talking  about  something  novel  or 
difficult  to  achieve,  or  something  which 
produces  hardships  for  large  niunbers  of 
people,  or  which  is  retroactive.  We  are 
talking  about  a  right  embedded  in  the 
Constitution,  central  to  the  principles  of 
our  Goverrunent  and  vital  to  the  malnte- 
luince  of  freedom  and  equality.  The  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  ignored;  It  cannot  be 
postponed;  it  should  not  be  obstructed  or 
subverted.  If  we  are  to  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation  of  lawfulness  and  dedication 
to  justice,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  Constitution  is  preserved  and 
protected.  No  public  official  can  believe 
that  5  years  of  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  can  be  worth  dilution  and  delay  of 
respect  for  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
courts  wlU  read  this  kind  of  meaning  into 
H.R.  2508  if  it  is  passed  In  Its  present 
form;  for  the  courts  will  interpret  the 
language  and  intent  to  be  that  of  a  rea- 
sonable Congress,  and  a  reasonable  Con- 
gress could  not  Intend  to  flout  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Very  much  the  same  point  can  be  made 
about  the  compactness  provision  of  the 
bill.  For  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century,  Congress  directed  that  the 
States  constitute  their  districts  from 
compact  territory.  Such  congressional 
direction  has  been  lacking  since  then, 
and  the  results  have  been  an  embarrass- 
ment to  our  tradition  of  fairness  and  rea- 
son in  government.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
States  are  not  capable  of  doing  or  are 
not  willing  to  do  the  job  themselves  in 
many  instances,  and  that  the  time  for 
congressional  action  has  once  again  ar- 
rived. The  original  version  of  H.R.  2508, 
as  well  as  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
last  year,  contained  a  straightforward 
mandate  that  the  States  district  in  "as 
compact  form  as  practicable."  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  added  a  few  words 
which  changed  the  provision  to  read  "In 
as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the 
State  finds  practicable."  explaining  that 
this  was  necessary  to  give  the  States  flex- 
ibility to  take  account  of  local  govern- 


mental units.  Again,  some  people  have 
suggested  that  this  language  will  be  read 
to  have  a  much  deeper  meaning — name- 
ly, that  the  Federal  courts  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  ever  considering  compact- 
ness of  congressional  districts.  But  again, 
however,  I  have  faith  that  the  courts 
would  ultimately  attribute  to  us  a  ra- 
tional intent  because  we  are  rational 
men.  Surely,  upon  finding  that  the  States 
have  for  many  years  been  abusing  their 
discretion  to  draw  congressional  districts, 
a  rational  Congress  would  not  respond 
by  not  only  sanctioning,  but  also  making 
inviolate  and  unreviewable  the  exercise 
and  abuse  of  that  discretion.  Thus,  the 
Federal  coiuls  would  and  should  con- 
clude that,  in  the  absence  of  the  most 
specific  language.  Congress  could  not 
have  intended  to  oust  the  courts  from 
Jurisdiction,  and  certainly  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  It  may  be  asked  why,  if 
I  believe  that  the  courts  will  ultimately 
reach  what  I  consider  to  be  em  accept- 
able reading  of  these  provisions,  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  eliminated.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  political,  Judi- 
cial, and  public  debate  over  the  meaning 
of  the  35-percent  clause  would  take  the 
time  of  State  legislatures,  courts  of  all 
types,  and  State  officials  for  the  next 
several  years.  Under  certain  Interpreta- 
tions, It  might  even  foment  new  legis- 
lation and  litigation  in  States  where 
everyone  had  believed  that  a  legal  and 
acceptable  solution  had  been  reached. 
In  this  respect  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  legislation  than  section  2  of  HJt. 
2508.  The  debate  over  the  compactness 
clause  would,  under  the  bill,  not  even 
begin  until  the  93d  Congress,  thus  in- 
suring that  the  confilct  and  controversy 
over  districting  extends  not  only  for  the 
next  half  a  dozen  years,  but  for  the  years 
following.  And  the  question  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  could  only  be 
reached  when  State  legislatures  dis- 
obeyed the  compactness  mandate,  and 
yielded  to  pressures  to  gerrymander 
their  districts  politically,  or  racially  or 
economically,  thus,  the  bill  Itself  would 
become  an  invitation  to  gerrymandering. 
Ageun,  here,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
bill  than  HJl.  2508. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  that  we  pass 
no  bill  on  congressional  districting.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
and  ethical  responsibility  to  provide  the 
States  with  guidance  on  this  Important 
matter.  And  I  beUeve  that  much  of  the 
pioneering  and  foresighted  work  of 
Chairman  Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunittee  over  the  past  17  years  can  be 
salvaged  If  we  but  give  this  bill  the  time, 
attention,  and  amendment  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  202  to  H.R.  2508. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  I  shall  explain  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  1,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  4,  page  4,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  section  23  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1929,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  flf- 
teenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat.  26.  as  amended;  3  U.S.C. 
2)  Is  amended  by  strlUng  out  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"■(c)  In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Congress 
to  more  than  one  Representative  under  an 
apportionment  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there 
shaU  be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Bepresenta- 
Uves  to  which  such  State  Is  so  enUtled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative.  Each  district 
shaU  at  all  times  be  composed  of  contiguous 
territory.  Including  adjoining  Insular  terri- 
tory. In  as  reasonably  compact  a  form  as 
practicable,  and  the  districts  within  each 
State  shall  contain  substantlaUy  equal  num- 
bers of  persons,  as  determined  under  the 
then  most  recent  decennial  censiis,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
A  State  may  make  reasonable  deviations 
from  numerical  eqiiaUty  In  order  to  tak«  Into 
consideration  the  factors  of  contiguity,  com- 
pactness, extraordinary  natural  boundarlee, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  poUt- 
ical  subdivision  lines,  but  only  if  such  cri- 
teria are  uniformly  applied.  No  such  devia- 
tion may  cause  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict VTlth  the  largest  population  in  a  State 
to  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the 
population  of  the  district  with  the  smaUeet 
population  In  that  State,  as  determined  un- 
der the  then  most  recent  decennial  census, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"'(d)  Districts  in  compliance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shaU  be  estab- 
lished for  the  regular  election  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  next  follow- 
ing the  year  In  which  each  decennial  censtis 
of  the  United  States  Is  taken.  Nothing  In  this 
section  ShaU  prohibit  a  State  from  reestab- 
lishing such  districts  more  often  than  once 
in  each  ten-year  period.  Any  reestabllshment 
of  such  districts  within  any  State  which  is 
to  take  effect  for  any  regular  election  other 
than  the  regular  election  next  following  the 
year  in  which  a  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  is  taken,  shall  be  based  upon 
population  figures  compiled  by  a  census  of 
that  State  taken  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 36,  1954,  as  amended  (71  Stat.  481;  13 
XJS.C.  8),  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
the  election  to  which  such  districting  will 
first  apply. 

"'(e)  Any  person  In  any  State  meeting  the 
quaUficatlons  for  voting  in  an  election  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  that  State  may  bring  an  action  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  without 
regard  to  any  amount  In  controversy,  or  In 
any  court  of  competent  jtirlsdictlon  of  the 
State  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section  with  regard  to 
the  State  In  which  he  resides,  and  tbe  court 
In  which  such  action  Is  brought  shaU  have 
authority  to  Issue  aU  orders  and  decrees 
necessary  to  bring  such  State  Into  com- 
pliance with  this  section.' 

"Sec.  2.  Each  State  entitled  in  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  to  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative under  an  apportionment  maule  pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1039,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  apportionment 
of  Representatives'  (46  Stat.  26) ,  as  amended, 
shall  have  or  establish  districts  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section,  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act.  before  tba 
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tune  of  the  election  of  Bepreeentatlvea  to 
that  Congress,  except  that  such  dlatrlcti  of 
any  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compU- 
anee  with  that  section  as  so  amended  If  they 
meet  the  crlt«rls  set  forth  therein  aa  com- 
puted on  the  baoU  of  the  Eighteenth  Decen- 
nial Oens\u  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
subsequent  special  censiu  of  that  State  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26.  1954.  as  amended  (71 
Stat.  481:   18  TTJB.C.  8)." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose today  to  H  Jl.  2508  is  designed  both 
to  clarify  any  potential  confusions  in  the 
bill  and  to  set  clear  standards  for  the  re- 
dlstrlctlng  which  will  have  to  be  done. 

In  States  entitled  to  have  more  than 
one  representative,  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts would  equal  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  Is  entitled. 
One  representative  is  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  these  districts  and  there  are  to 
be  no  representatives  at  large. 

The  standards  used  to  determine  the 
districts  are  clear;  the  districts  must  be 
contiguous  and  compact.  The  amend- 
ment clarifies  "contiguous"  to  include 
adjoining  insular  territory.  The  refer- 
ence to  a  State  finding  of  cconpactness  is 
deleted  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  about 
the  reviewability  of  compliance  with  this 
requirement. 

Any  deviations  which  the  State  makes 
from  eqiiallty  must  be  justified,  either  by 
the  standards  of  compactness  and  con- 
tiguity, or  by  natural  barriers  or  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered justified  only  when  these  stand- 
ards are  reasonably  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied throughout  the  State.  In  keeping 
with  the  House  standard,  no  deviation  of 
more  than  10  percent  between  the  popu- 
lation of  the  smallest  district  and  that 
of  the  largest  district  will  be  allowed. 

Section  (D)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment requires  redlstrlctlng  to  comply 
with  the  established  standards  In  time  for 
the  first  election  following  a  decennial 
census  which  shows  the  need  for  such 
redlstrlctlng.  This  amendment  retains 
the  requirement  that  redlstrlctlng  for 
other  elections  shall  be  based  on  special 
statewide  censuses  taken  within  2  years 
before  the  election. 

TTie  proposed  sunendment  also  Includes 
a  provision  not  found  in  the  House  bill 
which  is  designed  to  clarify  Jurisdiction 
and  standing  in  the  courts.  Jurisdiction 
of  both  Federal  and  State  courts  Is  rec- 
ognized, but  standing  is  restricted  to  per- 
sons meeting  voting  qualifications  within 
the  State. 

This  amendment  retains  the  House  bill 
provisions  that  redlstrictlng  until  1972 
may  be  based  on  either  the  1960  census  or 
a  special  statewide  census. 


Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
find  Hiemselves  in  a  difficult  parliamen- 
tary situation.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  to  go  to  Geneva  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Conference,  and  I  have 
to  go  to  the  White  House  to  meet  with 
advisers  of  the  President  in  connection 
with  the  oncoming  railway  measure  to 
be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  obHge  us,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  yield  to  us  for  not  more  than  20 
minutes,  10  minutes  apiece,  to  discuss 
a  matter  that  we  will  discuss  this  after- 
noon before  we  keep  these  two  engage- 
ments.        

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
With  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor,  and  that  the  comments  of 
the  Senators  will  appear  at  the  appro- 
priate place  In  the  Record,  and  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  after  his  return  from  the  White 
House  will  enlighten  the  Senate  on  this 
matter,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  following  proceedings,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East,  took  place  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  : ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
moment  for  an  extraordinary  request, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  inter- 
vention will  appear  after  his  remarks? 
The    Soiator    trom    New    York     [Mr. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  few  coun- 
tries have  come  into  nationhood  with  a 
greater  record  of  determination  and  sac- 
rifice than  has  the  country  of  Israel. 
The  people  who  survived  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust in  Europe  provided  much  of  the 
inspiration  and  skill  that  went  into  trans- 
forming a  historic  national  aspiration 
Into  a  movement  that  finally  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

As  much  as  have  any  people  in  history, 
the  people  who  made  Israel  a  state  did  it 
by  their  own  muscle,  talent,  and  a  resolve 
bom  of  the  knowledge  that  there  was  no 
place  left  In  the  world  for  them,  if  not 
Israel.  The  early  years  of  few  nations  can 
match  the  spirit  and  defiance  of  great 
odds  that  marked  the  early  days  of  their 
nation. 

Israel  fought  for  its  freedom  without 
outside  help.  It  was  the  creation  of  no 
other  country;  to  the  contrary,  its  cre- 
ation came  only  out  of  the  midst  of  pas- 
sionate opposition. 

In  1948,  the  United  States  extended 
formal  recognition  to  Israel,  and  thereby 
gave  it  a  considerate  degree  of  accept- 
ance In  the  community  of  nations.  Tlie 
great  leadership  of  President  Trimian  at 
the  time,  his  support  of  partition,  and 
the  Influence  he  exercised  on  other  na- 
tions to  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
creation  of  the  Jewish  state,  will  stand  to 
his  everlasting  historic  credit.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  our  recognition  was 
responsible  for  Its  existence,  because  the 
record  had  shown  Americans  that  Israel 
was  going  to  stay  on  the  map  In  face  of 
all  odds,  and  I  suspect  we  recognized  a 
fait  accompli. 

But  nonetheless,  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  the  knowledge  that  here  was 
a  nation  that  had  proved  itself  deserving 
of  diplomatic  acceptance. 

But  we  did  more  than  that.  After  the 
Arab-Israeli   war   of    1948,    the   United 


States,  Britain,  and  France  undertook  to 
underwrite  her  existence  through  the 
tripartite  agreement.  That  agreement, 
as  we  know,  did  not  constitute  a  pact  that 
named  Israel  as  the  beneficiary;  it  sim- 
ply stated: 

The  three  governments,  should  they  flnd 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to  vio- 
late frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  con- 
sistently with  their  obligations  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  Immediately  take  ac- 
tion, both  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation. 

It  did  not  require  joint  tustion,  but 
each  nation  reserved  the  right  to  act 
unilaterally,  as  well. 

It  was  not  Israel  that  was  then,  or 
now,  threatening  to  annihilate  her 
neighbors,  or  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
The  tripartite  agreement  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  parties  in  a  context 
where  only  Israel  was  likely  to  be  the 
victim  of  plans  to  violate  frontiers  or 
armistice  lines. 

In  short,  we  gave  Israel  reason  to 
think  we  would  assist  her  in  case  of  at- 
tack by  her  Arab  neighbors.  The  tripar- 
tite agreement  does  not  say  what  kind 
of  assistance,  nor  need  it.  It  simply  says 
we  would  take  "immediate  action."  con- 
sistent with  our  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1956,  when  Britain  and  Prance 
plotted  with  Israel  to  violate  the  borders 
of  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  United  States 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  Its  signature  on 
that  agreement  of  1950.  We  vigorously 
opposed  the  effort  to  seize  the  Suez 
Canal;  upon  our  representations,  the 
British  forces  withdrew.  We  labored  dili- 
gently In  the  United  Nations  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  whereby  Israel  forces 
also  withdrew,  supporting  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  that  was  sent 
to  patrol  the  armistice. 

We  took.  In  other  words.  Immediate 
action  in  1956  in  the  form  of  diplomatic 
pressure  to  prevent  violation  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  when  she  was  under 
assault. 

In  light  of  these  events,  I  found  it  in- 
comprehensible that  the  Department  of 
State  could  announce,  as  it  did  yester- 
day, through  one  of  its  spokesmen  that 
the  United  States  was  "neutral  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,"  in  the  current 
war.  The  tripartite  agreement,  and  the 
affirmations  of  it  that  have  followed 
since  1950,  was  no  declaration  of  neu- 
trality. To  the  contrary,  it  was  a  declara- 
tion that  we  would  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  prevent  violations  of  frontiers 
and  armistice  lines  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  the  President  deserves  great 
credit  for  what  he  did  when  notified  of 
this  statement  by  a  spokesman  from  the 
Department  of  State.  The  President 
made  perfectly  clear  that  it  did  not  rep- 
resent the  position  of  his  administration. 
In  fact,  the  President's  statement  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  stand  by  and  not  carry  out  the 
obligations  we  owed  in  connection  with 
responsibilities  to  Israel.  It  was  altered  to 
say  the  United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent. 

In  1956  we  took  action  to  carry  out 
our  obligation.  We  did  all  we  could 
through  direct  diplomatic  channels  and 
through  the  United  Nations  to  compel 
Israel  to  give  up  what  she  had  won  on 
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the  field  of  battle.  She  did  give  up  what 
she  had  won,  thinking  that  she  had  as- 
surances that  henceforth  the  world 
would  recognize  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Strait  of  Tlran  as  an  interrmtlonal 
waterway  without  Israel  having  to  hold 
their  shores  by  force  of  arms. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Arab  world 
went  along.  Why?  They  went  along  be- 
cause they  were  defeated.  There  was 
nothing  that  stood  between  Israel  and 
Cairo  had  the  Israel  forces  pressed  on. 
There  were  definite  understandings 
with  the  Arab  countries.  Including  Egypt 
that  those  waters,  Including  the  Strait 
of  Tiran,  would  not  be  used  for  military 
purposes.  There  was  international  recog- 
nition of  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

Again,  the  United  States  was  the 
major  power  that  gave  those  assurances. 
On  February  11,  1957,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  stated  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba: 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Gulf 
comprehends  International  waters  and  that 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free  and 
Innocent  passage  In  the  Gulf  and  through 
the  Straits  giving  access  thereto. 

When  on  May  22,  Just  about  2  weeks 
ago,  Egypt  moved  to  dismiss  the  U.N. 
Force  and  to  reestablish  a  blockade  of 
the  Strait  of  Tiran,  the  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  "prevent"  violation 
of  what  was  tantamount  to  an  armistice 
line  was  very  halting,  indeed. 

As  I  said  before,  U  Thant,  In  my  judg- 
ment, did  not  have  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion under  his  authority  to,  on  his  own, 
agree  to  have  those  forces  withdrawn. 
He  is  not  the  United  Nations;  he  is  the 
Secretary  General  and  he  wm  under  a 
clear  obligation  to  consult  with  his  prin- 
cipals, which  are  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

Two  weeks  later,  we  still  were  trying 
to  get  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world 
to  join  us  in  "asserting"  something  we 
had  been  asserting  for  10  jrears — the  right 
of  maritime  nations  to  use  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  as  an  international  waterway; 
the  right  to  be  free  of  any  dictator  strad- 
dling that  strait,  and  saying,  "Only  ships 
will  pass  through  my  legs,"  so  to  speak, 
"that  I  approve  of."  That  is  an  act  of 
aggression  against  every  maritime  power 
in  the  world,  including  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  some  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  should  seek  to  put  a  com- 
mercial ship  through  and  if  Nasser 
sought  to  violate  our  international  rights 
we  should  make  clear  that  we  would  put 
a  naval  ship  through  to  protect  the  privi- 
lege of  the  United  States  on  the  high 
seas. 

Of  course,  the  response  we  In  fact  gave 
had  the  result  that  might  well  have  been 
anticipated,  and  was,  by  some  of  us.  I 
called  it  then  a  "dragging  of  the  heels" 
response.  It  merely  kept  the  flame  smol- 
dering until  It  burst  Into  flame.  A  de- 
cisive statement  of  our  position  at  the 
time  the  blockade  was  Imposed  might 
very  well  have  put  out  the  smoldering 
flame  at  the  beginning.  Nations  that  have 
eyed  each  other  and  armed  against  each 
other  and  aroused  their  people  against 
the  other  for  nearly  20  shears  need  only 
a  small  spark  to  set  off  a  conflagration.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
were  going  to  be  at  each  other's  throats 


over  the  Aqaba  blockade,  and  they  were, 
when  the  rest  of  the  free  world  marked 
time  trjrlng  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
It. 

Now  that  the  fire  has  begim,  the 
United  States  cannot  allow  Israel  to  be 
"driven  Into  the  sea,"  as  the  Arabs  have 
threatened  so  often  to  do  all  of  the  years 
we  have  been  supplying  mlhtary  support 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  about  time  we 
began  to  take  some  of  the  Inunedlate  ac- 
tion we  should  have  taken  2  weeks  ago. 

The  first  action  we  should  take  Is  to 
assure  Israel  that  we  will  make  available 
to  her  in  good  supply  the  equivalent  of 
the  weapons  we  have  made  available  to 
her  enemies.  A  UPI  story  in  the  Wash- 
higton  Evening  Star  of  yesterday,  June  5, 
itemizes  the  extent  of  American  arms 
aid  In  various  forms  to  the  Arab  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out, 
however,  that  although  this  article  re- 
ports Israel  as  having  received  $27.6 
million  worth  of  military  aid,  the  AID 
summary  of  assistance  from  July  1,  1945, 
through  June  30,  1966,  shows  Israel  as 
having  received  no  military  assistance 
grsuits,  and  credit  sales  In  the  amoimt  of 
$7.6  mllUon. 

Mr.  President,  this  document  also 
shows  Iraq  as  having  received  $46.6  mil- 
lion, mostly  in  the  1953-58  period;  Jor- 
dan receiving  $40.6  million  in  grant  aid 
and  $14  million  in  credit  sales;  Lebanon 
$8.7  million  in  military  aid  grants;  Saudi 
Arabia  $32.6  million  in  grants  and  $75.3 
million  in  credit  sales:  and  Syria  a  neg- 
ligible $100,000  in  grant  aid.  These  figures 
are  those  chargeable  to  military  assist- 
ance appropriations.  There  have  been 
additional  grants  from  Defense  Depart- 
ment stocks  not  recorded  in  the  above 
figures  in  the  amount  of  $10.4  million  to 
Jordan.  $3.3  million  to  Iraq,  $1.7  million 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  $300,000  to  Lebanon. 

This  is  during  a  period  of  years  when 
the  Arab  countries  were  threatening  to 
drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  The  sad  fact  is, 
our  hands  are  not  clean.  The  sad  fact  is, 
we  have  been  supplying  miUtary  aid  to 
countries  threatening  war.  We  did  the 
same  with  Paldstan  and  India,  until  they 
went  ahead  and  had  their  war.  That  is 
why,  year  after  year  and  time  after  time, 
I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  protested  this  kind  of  military  aid 
around  the  world.  For  American  military 
aid  does  not  produce  peace.  It  produces 
war.  We  have  contributed  to  this  war 
which  Is  now  going  on  by  supplying  this 
military  aid. 

I  believe  that  we  should  undertake  to 
assure  Israel,  having  armed  her  neigh- 
bors against  her  to  this  extent,  that  we 
uill  make  available  comparable  arms  aid 
to  Israel.  That  is  one  "immediate  action" 
we  should  take. 

A  second  one  is  to  seek  restoration  of 
a  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  that 
will  be  a  |}eace  force  and  not  a  truce 
force.  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  "drawback"  is  imacceptable  imless 
the  Soviet  Union  means  by  it  that  Egypt 
also  draw  back  from  her  blockade  of  the 


Gulf  of  Aqaba.  It  was  that  act  of  aggres- 
sion that  brought  about  the  war,  and  if 
the  present  conflict  is  to  be  settled  on  any 
"drawback"  basis,  it  must  include  the 
reopening  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

A  U.N.  presence  in  the  Middle  East  can 
again  be  a  vital  force  for  preserving 
peace,  provided  this  time  it  is  in  fact  a 
peace  force  and  not  one  that  just  en- 
forces an  armistice.  In  seeking  to  reestab- 
lish the  U.N.  presence,  I  beUeve  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  position 
this  time  there  must  be  a  peace  nego- 
tiated. The  UJT.  Force  can  separate  the 
parties  and  maintain  international  mari- 
time rights  In  the  area;  but  it  should  do 
so  pending  a  final  treaty,  and  not  pend- 
ing the  next  time  when  the  Arabs  think 
the  United  States  is  too  busy  in  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  to  look  to  its  far  more  pro- 
found Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  stressing  this 
last  point,  the  proposal  that  we  should 
get  Israel  to  draw  back  and  have  the  old 
status  quo  reestablished.  We  have  had 
that  now,  three  times.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Arab  countries  have  got  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  any  settlement 
by  way  of  intervention  in  regard  to  this 
present  war  must  be  based  upon  an  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  no  draw- 
ing beck,  that  there  wiu  be  no  retreat, 
unless  it  Is  understood  that  the  peace 
force  goes  in  there  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  the  force  will  have  to  remain  and 
should  remain  where  they  are  until  the 
Arabs  are  willing  to  negotiate  a  peace 
treaty.  Then  let  Israel  withdraw  to  her 
boundary  lines.  But,  if  we  are  going  to 
surrender  again,  as  we  have  before,  to 
this  strategy  of  the  Arabs,  where  we  can 
try  again,  and  if  we  do  not  win  this  time, 
then  get  the  old  status  quo  reestablished, 
that  will  mean  only  postponing  the  out- 
break of  another  war. 

I  believe  my  Government  should  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  a  definite  position  the  United 
States  should  take.  We  can  do  no  less, 
if  we  really  mean  to  carry  out  our  moral 
obligation  to  the  State  of  Israel  which  we 
helped  to  found,  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  what  I  believe  Is  a  clear  obligation  to 
support  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  rather 
than  to  let  dictators  constantly  threaten 
the  world  with  another  major  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

EZKIBIT    1 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  6. 
1967] 

Ten  Abab  States  Have  Received  $345  Milliom 
IN  U.S.  Axics  Am 

The  United  States  has  supplied  at  least 
$346.9  million  In  mUltary  aid  to  10  of  the 
Arab  countries  backing  Egypt  In  Its  show- 
down with  Israel,  a  review  of  Pentagon  re- 
ports showed  today. 

The  major  recipients  have  been  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan.  Egypt  has  made  what  the 
Pentagon  called  an  "Insignificant  amount" 
of  purchases. 

Additional  undisclosed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  military  equipment  has  been 
purchased  by  Arab  nations  outside  the  mlU- 
tary  assistance  program. 

Am  TO  ISBAXL 

Israel,  according  to  reports  through  the 
1966  fiscal  year,  has  received  $27.6  million 
worth  of  U.S.  military  aid.  It  also  has  placed 
orders  for  what  the  Pentagon  described  as  a 
"modest  amount"  of  military  Items,  includ- 
ing Hawk  missiles,  aircraft,  reoolllees  rifles. 
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BBAll  anna  and  other  weapooa,  ammunition, 
Telilclee,  and  oommunlcatlon  and  otber 
equipment. 

Israel  haa  yet  to  receive  the  24  P4  flghter- 
bombera  the  United  States  promised  to  sell 
her  a  few  months  ago. 

Bren  U  a  stop  order  were  Issued  today  on 
1TJB.  arms  shipments  to  the  Mideast,  Ameri- 
can weapons  will  figure  prominently  in  Arab- 
Israeli  dashes. 

The  Soviet  TTzilon,  with  large  shipments  to 
■gypt  and  Its  more  militant  allies.  Is  the 
major  supplier  of  the  Arab  armed  forces. 

But  the  United  States  through  the  1966 
fiscal  year  had  provided  military  aid  In  vary- 
ing degrees  to  these  members  of  the  Arab 
LMgue: 

TRUTT-SIZ  JKT8  OROKKED 

Iraq,  which  last  Wednesday  airlifted  troops 
to  Sgypt,  received  «46.6  million  In  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  grants,  most  of  It  In  the  1953-58  period. 
It  also  has  purchased  some  vehicles,  small 
arms,  ammunition  and  other  Items. 

Jordan  received  $65.6  million  under  the 
military  aid  program.  Including  $40.6  million 
In  grants  and  916  million  In  credits.  It  also 
has  placed  orders  for  tanks,  small  arms,  am- 
munition, supporting  equipment,  and  36 
P104  Jets— of  which  five  have  been  delivered. 

Lebannon  received  $8.7  million  worth  or 
grants  and  purchased  a  relatively  small 
amount  outside  the  aid  program. 

Ubya  received  $12.6  million  in  military  aid 
grants. 

Morocco  received  $37.3  million  In  military 
assistance,  with  $31.3  million  In  grants  and 
$6  million  In  credits.  Morocco  has  been  seek- 
ing more  aid  to  counter  a  buildup  of  Soviet 
arms  In  neighboring  Algeria. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  the  major  Arab  recipient 
of  U.S.  military  aid.  with  a  total  of  $161.7 
million,  most  of  It  In  credits. 

Sudan  received  $600,000  worth  of  aid  last 
year  in  Its  first  year  under  the  program. 

Syria  has  received  $60,000  In  military  aid. 
Uke  Egypt,  it  made  what  the  Pentagon  de- 
scribed as  an  "Insignificant"  amount  of  pur- 
chases. 

OFFICERS  TSAZNCO 

Tunisia  received  $19.8  million  worth  of 
military  aid,  including  $16.8  million  In  grants 
and  $3  million  credits. 

Yemen  received  less  than  $60,000  military 
aid. 

The  United  States  has  provided  military 
training  for  hundreds  of  Arab  officers.  Last 
year  alone,  training  was  provided  for  40  from 
Iraq,  33  from  Jordan,  616  from  Lebanon, 
140  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  6  from  Syria. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  while  I  have  always  admired 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  him  for  the  statement  he  has 
Just  made.  We  have  not  collaborated  in 
any  way  on  our  remarks  on  this  subject, 
but  the  ones  I  propose  to  make  today  are 
an  exact  sequel  to  those  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  Just  stated. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility  in  Viet- 
nam. We  also  have  a  responsibility  in 
the  Middle  East.  Peace,  Mr.  President,  is 
indivisible.  It  can  be  shattered  as  effec- 
tively in  the  Middle  East  as  it  can  be  in 
the  Pacific.  It  can  be  shattered  in  the 
world  in  the  normal  course,  unless  we 
realize  what  we  have  in  the  Middle  East 
nr>w,  which  we  may  not  have  tomorrow; 
namely,  the  valor  of  an  ally — to  wit, 
Israel. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  saying,  that  if  we  do  not  now 
utilize  this  force  in  order  to  bring  about 
something  substantial  and  permanent 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  will  face  the  sit- 
uation continuously,  year  after  year  and 
time  and  again. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  President  of 


the  United  States  personally  to  state  to 
the  people  what  United  States  policy  is 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
precisely  at  the  time  when  it  is  reported 
that  the  Israelis  &re  winning,  not  losing. 
Because,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
mousetrapped  on  this  before — as  I  shall 
point  out  in  a  moment — and  I  do  not 
want  this  country  to  be  mousetrapped 
again. 

The  President  last  spoke  to  the  Nation 
on  May  23,  before  the  hostilities  broke 
out.  In  light  of  the  actual  hostilities,  a 
fresh  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  from 
the  Chief  Executive  is  now  necessary,  in 
order  to  correct  any  mlsimderstandlngs 
which  may  have  arisen  from  conflicting 
statements,  one  by  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  and  another  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  himself,  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  "neutral  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed."  fflghest  level  clarification  also 
Is  needed  to  correct  misunderstandings 
of  statements  by  congressional  leaders, 
misunderstandings  which  are  especially 
current  abroad  among  those  who  do  not 
fully  comprehend  U.S.  policy.  This  means 
especially.  Western  Europe. 

The  President's  statement  should  make 
clear  to  people  around  the  world  the 
extent  of  our  interest  In  the  Middle  East 
and  our  intention  to  protect  our  interests 
there. 

The  statement  should  reflect  our  dis- 
quiet as  to  what  the  Middle  East  conflict 
means  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  should  make  clear 
beyond  all  doubt  our  resolution  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the 
freedom  of  transit  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
and  also  what  we  will  do  in  fulfillment  of 
our  pledges  to  Israel.  Israel  is  the  nation 
which  is  being  threatened.  Israel  la  not 
threatening  to  obliterate  the  Arab 
States.  The  Arab  States  are  threatening 
to  obliterate  Israel.  The  Arab  States  are 
not  physicaUy  capable  of  doing  it,  but 
given  the  huge  and  growing  disparity  in 
population  they  might  succeed  over  time 
in  obliterating  Israel,  unless  we  act  on  the 
strength  we  possess  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  not  allow  us  to  be 
mousetrapped  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  now  crying  for  a  cease-flre 
and  negotiations. 

Why?  Because  Israel  is  winning.  That 
is  all.  Thus,  the  U£.SJl.  does  not  wish 
to  veto  a  cesae-flre  resolution.  It  wants 
one.  But,  if  Israel  were  to  lose.  Just  watch 
the  U.S.S.R.  veto  every  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
going  to  certify  President  Nasser's  Im- 
munity from  retribution  for  the  reckless 
gamble  which  he  took  by  mobilizing  and 
closing  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  That  is  what 
I  specifically  want  to  see  our  Government 
make  clear. 

As  I  said,  my  remarks  are  an  exact 
sequel  to  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI,  although  we  did 
not  collaborate  in  our  statements. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  resolution  for  a 
UJJ.  cease-fire  now.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  because  the  Russians  want  it. 
The  question  is,  what  will  it  say?  Will  it 
advise  the  Israelis  to  go  back  from  where 
they  are  now  or  will  It  put  us  on  the  road 
to  some  kind  of  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East? 
I  hope  no  American  is  distracted  by 


the  sacking  of  consulates  or  VS.  libraries 
or  the  emotionalism  of  Arab  mobs.  They 
are  not  going  to  nm  the  world.  They 
are  not  going  to  bring  peace  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  will  accept  the  situation 
whatever  the  situation  is,  when  the  reck- 
less acts  of  their  improvident  leaders 
have  been  exposed. 

The  resolution  should  state  that  the 
Suez  Canal  must  be  kept  open;  that  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  must  be  open  to  inter- 
national shipping,  as  provided  by  inter- 
national law ;  that  there  must  be  a  stop 
to  outrages  against  United  States,  United 
ICingdom,  or  other  foreign  consulates 
or  diplomatic  establishments ;  that  there 
must  be  a  definitive  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict ;  thtit  there  may  not 
be  hereafter,  unilateral  declarations 
of  a  continuing  state  of  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Finally,  the 
status  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees 
must,  at  long  last,  be  settled. 

The  expression  of  this  resolution  by 
the  United  States,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  President  himself,  Is  essential,  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  phrase  "neutral  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed"  by  the  State 
Department,  though  repudiated,  has 
made  Europeans  especially  think  this  is 
really  the  underlying  theme  of  U.S. 
policy  which  a  spokesman  let  slip,  and 
that  the  other  statements  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  so  forth,  were 
coverups. 

Only  the  President  can  make  our  posi- 
tion clear,  and  even  he  will  not  be  able 
to  dispel  fully  the  impression  that  those 
words,  which  seem  to  have  slipped  out, 
are  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  true,  but  that  Is  the  way  they  are 
going  to  be  taken.  The  only  way  to 
negate  that  impression  is  by  action  of 
the  United  States  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  cease-flre  resolution  gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  paves  the 
way  for  a  broad  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  President  should  stress  that  we 
are  seeking  more  than  an  armistice  to 
end  the  present  fighting.  What  we  are 
also  seeking  is  a  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  where  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  must  continue  to  live  side  by 
side.  The  world  must  no  longer  be 
threatened  periodically  with  a  conflagra- 
tion, as  it  has  been  for  the  pest  twenty 
years,  in  the  Middle  East,  by  those,  like 
Nasser,  who  turn  hostilities  on  and  off 
according  to  their  whims  and  desires. 

This  is  the  time  to  act  vigorously.  The 
United  States  Is  not  stjmiied  because  we 
are  involved  in  Vietnam.  The  resources 
— physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  the 
United  States  are  adequate  to  the  task. 
Acting  with  resolution  now  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  I  hope 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
will  not  miss  the  boat  this  time. 


ESTABOSHMENT  OP  CONORKS- 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  2508)  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York.  Mr. 
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President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  unfortunate 
m  a  number  of  respects. 

First,  by  providing  that  there  may  be 
a  variation  of  as  much  as  35  percent  in 
the  size  of  congressional  districts  until 
1972,  the  bill,  while  Intended  to  estab- 
lish guidelines,  really  amounts  to  an  ef- 
fort to  perpetuate  existing  inequities  in 
congressional  apportionment.  I  think 
that  this  provision  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional and  will  eventually  be  over- 
turned by  the  courts.  In  the  meantime, 
the  result  of  enacting  It  will  be  unnec- 
essary and  disruptive  confusion  and  de- 
lay while  it  is  being  tested  in  the  courts. 
And  of  course,  the  Congress  should  not 
be  in  the  position  of  enacting  legislation 
which  is  so  clearly  objectionable  imder 
explicit  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  Judgment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  in- 
stead place  into  immediate  effect  a 
standard  like  that  proposed  In  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  That  standard  is  con- 
sistent with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  would  be  a  rational  statement 
of  congressional  policy  on  apportion- 
ment. 

Second,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  reported  by  the  committee  raises 
serious  problems  about  the  abdication  of 
Federal  responsibility  in  overseeing  the 
apportionment  of  congressional  districts 
by  the  States.  The  House  version  of  the 
"compactness"  provision,  which  Chair- 
man Celler  vigorously  opposed  on  the 
floor,  is  at  best  confusing,  and  at  worst 
inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  for  which  we  have 
struggled  for  so  many  years. 

I  would  gladly  support  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  place  the  Congress  on  record 
In  support  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  cases  like  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  and  others.  I  believe  this 
is  the  general  intent  of  Chairman  Cel- 
ler, who  has  fought  for  fair  apportion- 
ment for  so  many  years.  And  I  favor  the 
aspect  of  the  House-passed  bill  which 
assures  one-Member  districts. 

But  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  reported  by  the  committee  raises 
more  problems  than  it  solves,  and  I  will 
be  constrained  to  oppose  it  imless  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  adopted. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  Is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
underpinnings  of  our  democracy.  The  in- 
vigorating effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
reapportionment  decisions  in  State  leg- 
islatures across  the  country — transform- 
ing these  legislatures  from  tools  of 
special,  minority  interests  to  effective 
instruments  of  government — is  the 
strongest  possible  demonstration  of  the 
virtues  of  the  principle. 

Equal  representation  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  in  my  Judgment,  the  Congress  has, 
since  enactment  of  the  1929  Apportion- 
ment Act,  failed  conspicuously  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  that  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  was  effectively  applied 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1929, 
Congress  repealed  legislation  which  pro- 
vided that  congressional  districts  should 
be  contiguous,  compact,  and  should  con- 


tain "as  nearly  as  practicable"  equal 
numbers  of  inhabitants.  All  attempts  to 
reenact  these  standards  since  1929  have 
imiortunately  failed,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable effort  in  recent  years  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Wesberry  against 
Sanders  makes  further  congressional  ac- 
tion unnecessary.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
this  view.  I  beUeve  that  the  Congress 
should  assist  the  Court  in  making  the 
equal-representation  principle  a  practical 
reality,  by  setting  out  apportionment 
standards  to  guide  both  State  legislatures 
in  establishing  congressional  districts 
and  the  courts  in  reviewing  that  dis- 
tricting. 

H.R.  2508  Is  intended  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  In  view  of  the  complexity 
of  devising  workable  standards,  I  regret 
that  no  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
either  In  the  Senate  or  the  House.  More- 
over, because  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
bill  has  been  considered,  many  aspects  of 
the  bill  appear  imclear.  Clarification 
should  have  been  obtained  through  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  hearings. 

The  bill  is  now,  however,  before  the 
Senate  and  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.  We  must  here  examine  closely  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  so  that  we  can  de- 
termine precisely  what  we  are  voting  on. 
I  believe  that  the  amendments  offered 
by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
would  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I 
supported  those  amendments  in  commit- 
tee and  I  support  them  on  the  floor  to- 
day. Generally,  these  amendments  make 
explicit  what  Is  Implicit  hi  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  2508,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vides that  congressional  districts  shall  be 
established  beginning  with  the  93d  Con- 
gress so  that — 

The  dUtrlct  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  centum  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population. 

This  language  clearly  means  that  con- 
gressional districts  with  population  vari- 
ances greater  than  10  percent  are  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  invalidly  ap- 
portioned. But  this  language  does  not 
mean  that  variances  up  to  10  percent  are 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  valid. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  and  other  apportion- 
ment cases,  has  ruled  that,  while  equaUty 
of  representation  Is  the  constitutional 
norm,  this  does  not  mean  that  mathe- 
matically precise  equahty  Is  necessary. 
Where  there  have  been  certain  variances 
in  population  between  legislative  or  Con- 
gressional districts,  these  variances  could 
be  justified  by  reasons  such  as  historic 
boundaries  or  clustering  of  population,  in 
other  words,  "legitimate  considerations 
incident  to  the  effectuation  of  a  rational 
State  policy."  H.R.  2508  is  consistent  with 
thfs  jud  cial  formulation.  Its  effect  would 
be  to  give  the  courts  a  guideline  of  10 
percent  population  variance  within 
which  a  State  can  demonstrate  rational 
grounds  for  the  variance  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  apportionment.  But  the  bill  does 
not  obUge  the  courts  to  uphold  any  pop- 
ulation variances  simply  because  they 
fall  within  the  10  percent  formula.  As 


Chairman    Czllzk    stated    during    the 
House  debate  on  the  bill: 

This  language  la  permissive.  When  the 
court  would  interpret  the  nature  of  the 
lines.  It  would  undoubtedly  take  the  guide- 
lines Into  most  serious  consideration,  but 
that  would  not  be  absolute.  That  would  be 
persiiaslve,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  that 
the  courts  would  not  likely  disregard  the 
admonition  laid  down  by  the  Congrees  when 
It  devised  the  guidelines,  but  one  cannot 
say  that  the  courts  must  of  necessity  foUow 
the  guidelines. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  contrary  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill — as  providing  that 
the  court  must  approve  any  apportion- 
ment with  less  than  10  percent  popula- 
tion variance — is  unconstitutional. 

This  same  reasoning,  of  course,  appUes 
to  section  2  of  B.JC.  2508.  which  pro- 
vides— as  amended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee— a  35  percent  population  variance 
limit.  This  figure  is,  in  my  judgment, 
much  too  high.  But  the  rationale  offered 
by  proponents  of  this  bill  for  giving  this 
temporary  breathing  spell  before  the 
more  stringent  10  percent  population 
variance  limit  is  imposed  as  follows. 
A  number  of  State  legislatures  have  been 
embroiled  in  considerable  political  tur- 
moU  during  recent  years  which  has  made 
It  Impossible  for  them  to  apportion  their 
congressional  districts  without  popula- 
tion variances  much  greater  than  the  10 
percent  limit.  In  view  of  the  present  un- 
reliability of  the  1960  census  figures,  and 
the  expense  of  conducting  a  special  cen- 
sus for  all  of  the  States  affected  when 
the  1970  census  Is  close  at  hand,  a  rigid 
insistence  on  the  10  percent  variance 
cutoff  would,  they  EU'gue.  be  unwise. 

I  disagree  with  this  argument.  But 
whatever  its  validity  this  argimient  ap- 
plies prospectively  only.  It  offers  no  ex- 
cuse for  States  which  have  been  able  to 
apportion  their  congressional  districts 
within  the  10-percent  population  vari- 
ance limit  to  reapportion  above  that 
limit.  The  bill  Is  not  an  Invitation  to 
retroactive  malapportionment.  Such  an 
Invitation  would  undermine  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  is  to  bring  all 
congressional  districts  within  the  10-per- 
cent population  variance  limit  no  later 
than  1972. 

An  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
committee  makes  this  position  explicit 
for  some  States.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  35-p)ercent  varld!lion  figure 
would  not  apply  to  any  State  whose  con- 
gressional districts  had  a  variance  of  less 
than  5  percent  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts.  I  should  note  that  in 
my  own  State  of  Maryland  the  popula- 
tion variance  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  congressional  districts  is  2.6 
percent,  based  on  the  1966  apportion- 
ment. 

HR.  2508  does  not  explicitly  provide 
means  for  enforcing  its  apportionment 
requirements.  The  enforcement  means 
are,  however,  quite  clearly  implicit.  Pol- 
lowing  each  decennial  census  after  1970, 
State  legislatures  are  required  to  reap- 
portion their  congressional  districts  if 
that  census  reveals  a  10  percent  or 
greater  population  variance  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  districts.  Tills  re- 
apportionment requirement  is  manda- 
tory, and  courts  could  and  should  require 
legislatures  to  act  If  they  fall  to  do  so. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  a  State 
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irtiich  redlstrlcts  2  years  or  more  after 
a  decennial  census  shall  have  a  special 
statewide  census  for  purposes  of  de- 
termlnhw  the  population  distribution 
throughout  the  State  to  provide  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  fair  apportionment.  This 
provision  would  apply  only  to  those 
States  which  were  not  required  to  re- 
apportion on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
decennial  census,  where  there  subse- 
quently is  reason  to  believe  that  popula- 
tion changes  since  that  census  neces- 
sitate reapportionment. 

The  bill  clearly  envisions  that,  at  each 
decennial  census,  States  whose  congres- 
sional districts  have  a  10  percent  or 
greater  population  variance  must  reap- 
portion those  districts.  A  State  cannot 
delay  this  responsibility  simply  by  wait- 
ing for  2  years  after  the  decennial  census 
and  then  claiming  a  right  to  more  delay 
while  a  special  statewide  census  is  under- 
taken. And  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  provides  that  a  State  shall  reappor- 
tion its  congressional  districts  only  once 
each  decade. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  role  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  in  reviewing  the 
compactness  requirement  In  HM.  2508 
should  be  clarified.  At  an  appropriate 
time,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose. 

HJl.  2508  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  bill 
in  all  of  Its  particulars.  But  the  manner 
In  which  this  measure  has  reached  the 
Senate  floor  is  bad,  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative process.  No  hearings  have  been 
held.  The  bill  has  been  sped  through  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  with  inade- 
quate time  for  consideration  or  clarifi- 
cation of  the  many  details  in  the  bill. 
Moreover,  at  least  one  feature  of  the 
bill — the  35-percent  population  variation 
limit,  which  is  in  effect  until  the  1970 
census — seems  unduly  lax  to  me.  I  re- 
gret that  this  bill  has  been  inadequately 
considered,  because  I  believe  that  con- 
gressional guidelines  are  botti  useful  to 
the  courts  and  important  to  practical 
Implementation  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  citizens  to  equal  representa- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  these  guidelines  must  be  the  product 
of  careful  deliberation  and  detailed  hear- 
ings which  were  not  provided  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  in  opposition  to  HR.  2508. 
the  Congressional  Redlstrlcting  Act. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  the  biU  are 
stated  in  the  minority  views  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  have  signed,  so  I 
need  not  detain  the  Senate  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  has  re- 
ceived inadequate  consideration,  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  90th  Congress.  In  fact, 
no  really  substantial  hearings  have  been 
held  since  the  courts  began  to  implement 
the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 

No  doubt  some  State  legislatures  would 
seize  upon  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2508  in 
an  effort  to  ignore  court  decisions  calling 
for  immediate  redlstrlcting. 

The  bill  could  result  in  numerous  in- 
equities because  its  provisions  delayii^ 
the  requirement  to  redistrict  would  re- 
lieve certain  States  of  the  need  to  act 
now.  It  would  in  effect  reward  their  con- 
tinuing failure  to  comply  with  the  Con- 


stitution   and    recent    Supreme    Court 
decisions. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  2508  will  hievi- 
tably  lead  to  the  filing  of  numerous  legal 
actions,  further  complicating  an  already 
complex  situation  and  further  delaying, 
for  years  to  come,  a  problem  which  could 
be  solved  immediately  if  Congress  took 
the  necessary  steps. 

Finally,  the  provision  providing  for  the 
compactness  of  districts  could  be  easily 
construed  by  some  States  as  an  invita- 
tion to  gerrymander  districts  according 
to  the  political  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  the  party  in  power. 

Therefore,  while  I  favor  Senate  action 
in  this  area,  I  believe  the  passage  of  H  Jl. 
2508  would  be  unwise. 

The  very  complexity  of  this  problem 
demands  extensive  hearings  and  re- 
search by  the  responsible  committees, 
plus  the  advice  of  legal  experts  in  this 
field. 

H.R.  2508  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
this  close  scrutiny  and  legal  opinion.  Un- 
til it  does,  or  until  a  more  refined  bill  Is 
introduced.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
not  act  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  on  this  matter  which  I  made  on 
May  25,  1967,  Conoressional  Record, 
page  14016,  I  outlined  my  objections  to 
the  pending  legislation,  HJl.  2508. 

My  comments  were  principally  di- 
rected to  section  2,  of  the  bill  which 
would  make  permissible  until  1972  a 
deviation  of  35  percent  between  the  most 
populated  and  least  populated  congres- 
sional districts  in  a  State.  I  suggested, 
first,  that  the  legislation  is  bad  policy  be- 
cause it  would  delay  for  5  years  fair 
congressional  districting  in  16  States 
which  have  nearly  one-half  the  total 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  illustration,  I  referred  to  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee,  where  a  failure  to 
redistrict  according  to  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  has  handicapped  the 
Republican  Party  and  thereby  impeded 
the  growth  of  a  strong  two-party  system. 
And,  secondly,  I  suggested  that  the  leg- 
islation presents  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  the  most  serious  magnitude: 
whether  Congress  may  validly  modify 
the  constitutional  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  in  a  way  that  would  postpone 
for  5  years  fair  congressional  redlstrlct- 
ing in  16  States. 

During  the  past  10  days,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  what  reaction  this 
proposed  legislation  has  caused  among 
the  people  of  my  State,  among  my  fellow 
Senators,  and  in  the  press  and  other  mass 
communications  media  of  this  Nation. 

The  response  received,  in  short,  has 
been  almost  uniformly  and  completely 
against  the  policy  of  this  legislation 
which  would  delay  fair  congressional  re- 
districting  now.  In  three  separate  visits 
to  Tennessee  during  the  past  week,  I 
have  talked  with  dozens  of  people  about 
this  matter,  and  virtually  none  of  them 
see  an  independent,  separate  or  valid 
distinction  between  the  practices  of  one- 
man,  one-vote,  or  congressional  redls- 
trlcting now,  as  opposed  to  5  years  from 
now,  and  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
be  postponed . 

A  three-Judge  Federal  district  court's 
decision  last  week  reapportioned  the 
State  of  Tennessee's  congressional  dis- 


tricts and  established  a  population  vari- 
ance of  only  5,048  votes— a  difference  of 
1.3  percent  between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  congressional  districts  in  Ten- 
nessee. This  is  the  closest  to  the  one-man 
one-vote  principle  yet  achieved  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  crucial  demon- 
stration that  fair  redlstrlcting  can  be 
done,  and  can  be  done  now. 

Mr.  President,  since  virtually  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  legislation 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376  UJ3.  1  (1964)  — 
the  event  which  signaled  the  real  be- 
ginning of  fair  congressional  redlstrlct- 
ing—I  attempted  to  solicit  in  the  short 
time  available  the  opinion  of  men  out- 
side Congress  and  the  Federal  Judiciary 
who  have  been  respected  and  careful  stu- 
dents of  constitutional  law,  and  espe- 
cially of  redlstricting.  I  therefore  wrote 
men  who,  in  anyone's  book,  must  be 
considered  among  the  leading  experts 
in  this  area,  and  asked  their  opinion  both 
of  the  desirability  and  constitutionality 
of  H.R.  2508,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

I  have  received  replies  from  seven  of 
the  10.  All  regard  the  establishment  of 
a  f)ermissible  deviation  between  the  larg- 
est and  the  smallest  districts  of  35  per- 
cent as  bad  policy.  Most  said  such  a  pro- 
vision is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  the 
most  generous  said  it  was  "probably  un- 
constitutional." All  were  concerned  about 
the  inadequate  public  hearings  and  lack 
of  extensive  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant question. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  In 
submitting  these  inquiries  to  these  rec- 
ognized constitutional  authorities,  I  was 
not  able  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  since  it  was  only  printed 
and  distributed  yesterday. 

The  view  was  also  expressed  that 
rather  than  clarifying  the  existing  sit- 
uation, the  confusing  legislative  history 
of  the  bill  would  further  confuse  the 
State  legislatures  and  the  courts  in  the 
redlstrlcting. 

The  distinguished  men  from  whom  I 
have  received  replies  include  two  from 
Tennessee,  Dr.  E.  E.  Overton,  secretary 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  College  of 
Law;  and  Paul  H.  Sanders,  professor  of 
law  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  Isolated  para- 
graphs from  their  replies.  The  first  is 
dated  May  30,  1967,  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  College  of  Law,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Prof.  Elvin  E.  Overtoa  He 
states: 
I  agree  with  you  that  such  legislation — 

Referring  to  H.R.  2508— 

la  Inconsistent  with  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  apportionment.  I 
agree  that  the  bill  is,  therefore,  unconstitu- 
tional and  bad  policy,  or  unwise. 

Quoting  further  from  Dr.  Overton's 
letter  of  May  30 : 

All  in  all,  poor  apportionment  in  addition 
to  being  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to 
our  vaunted  democracy  and  repreaentatlve 
government,  and  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, has  distorted  ovir  whole  political 
picture.  The  ramlflcations  of  the  distortion 
permeate  our  social  and  economic  picture.  By 
analogy  to  another  case,  "all  deliberate 
speed"  should  be  the  rule.  The  time  for 


deliberate  speed  hu  arrived,  and  In  fact  gone 
by. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  in  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Overton's  letter,  that  I  agree 
most  expllcity  and  most  directly  that 
Ck)ngress  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  should,  with  all  deliberate  speed, 
see  that  tJie  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  accorded  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  refer  next  to  a  letter  from  Paul  H. 
Sanders,  professor  of  law,  Vanderbilt 
University,  dated  June  1, 1967,  and  quote 
In  part  from  his  letter: 

niank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  27,  1987, 
vith  the  enclosures  frocn  the  Congressional 
Record  relating  to  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts.  I  have  examined  your 
remarks  as  set  forth  In  the  Congreaalonal 
Record  of  May  35,  1967,  and  feel  tiiat  you 
have  correctly  analyzed  the  constitutional 
problems  involved  in  HJl.  2508  which,  as 
amended,  would  permit  a  temporary  devia- 
tion standard  of  as  high  as  35%.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  la  definitely  unconstltu- 
Uonal,  In  my  opinion,  under  established 
precedent  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  there  does  not  appesur  to 
be  any  reewonable  likelihood  that  this  estab- 
lished precedent  would  be  changed  so  as  to 
validate  the  particular  proposal. 

In  culdition  to  these  two  noted  students 
of  the  law  from  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, I  received  a  reply  from  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Harris,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  formerly  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science  at  Van- 
derbUt  University.  Dr.  Harris'  letter  Is 
dated  June  1,  1967.  Once  again,  I  quote 
In  part: 

The  rationale  and  the  language  of  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533  (1964)  and  Wes- 
berry V.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  (1964),  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  such  a  broad  deviation 
would  be  declared  invalid  by  the  courts  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  In  some  instances  it  can  be 
argued  that  In  doubtful  constitutional  mat- 
ters Congress  should  not  anticipate  future 
Judicial  discussions  and  proceed  to  legislate, 
but  here  the  issues  are  so  clear  that  con- 
gressional defiance  of  judicial  decisions  in 
this  matter  would  be  nothing  short  of  con- 
lUtutlonal  immorality.  On  policy  groxinds, 
the  Issues  are  equally  clear  because  a  devia- 
tion of  30  or  36  per  cent  would  work  gross 
Injiutlces  upon  geographic  areas,  economic 
and  social  Interesta  and  one  of  the  major 
political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
reply  from  Dean  Robert  B.  McKay  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Law. 
His  letter  is  dated  June  2, 1967,  and,  once 
again,  I  quote  in  part: 

1.  Population  Variation.  The  great  promise 
of  the  1964  Congressional  Districting  Case, 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1,  lay  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  assurance  that  the  consti- 
tutional "conunand  of  Art.  I,  {  2,  that  Rep- 
resentatives be  chosen  'by  the  People  of  the 
several  States'  means  that  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
378  U.S.  at  8. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  the  time 
of  that  decision  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  using  the  words,  "as  nearly  as  practicable," 
meant  to  exclude  substantial  population  dif- 
ferentials. Thus,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dissent- 
ing, concluded  that,  since  the  average  pop- 
ulation of  the  congressional  districts  In  each 
state  was  under  600,000  in  1960,  a  difference 


among  districts  In  ezoeis  of  100,000  persons 
would  not  be  "equality  among  districts  'aa 
nearly  as  U  practicable'.  .  .  ."  876  UjB.  at  21. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Luce  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 
Professor  Black's  letter  is  dated  June  1, 
1967,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  it  seems  to 
me  self-evidently  wrong  that  such  a  bUl 
should  be  pushed  through  without  full  and 
recent  pubUc  hearings.  I  do  not  think  this 
point  requires  much  discussion.  If  36  per 
cent  is  the  right  variation  figure  for  the  next 
two  elections,  that  must  be  so  for  definite, 
concrete  reasons,  having  to  do  with  popula- 
tion and  politics  as  they  stand  In  1967,  for 
the  figure  cannot  without  mere  arbitrariness 
be  plucked  out  of  the  air.  The  reasons,  if 
they  exist,  are  the  sort  that  call  for  ventUa- 
tlon  and  criticism  by  all  interested  citizens 
and  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from 
Herbert  Wechsler,  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Wechsler  is  di- 
rector of  the  American  Law  Institute.  I 
also  have  a  letter  from  Andrew  Hacker, 
professor  of  government  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Wechsler,  under  date  of  May 
31,  1967,  are  as  follows: 

I  share  your  concern  as  to  the  validity  and 
the  desirability  of  the  guldeUnes  for  State  re- 
dlstrlcting embodied  In  this  bill  .  .  .  The  cru- 
cial question,  therefore,  is  whether  there  la 
adequate  support  for  a  Congressional  find- 
ing that  greater  equality  of  districts  than  a 
35  per  cent  variation  is  "Impracticable"  be- 
fore 1972.  Until  the  Senate  Committee  report 
Is  available  for  study,  I  should  hesitate  to 
voice  an  opinion  on  that  question. 

I  point  out  that  the  report  was  not 
available  at  the  time  I  initiated  these  in- 
quiries, nor  at  the  time  Dr.  Wechsler 
framed  his  reply. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Dr.  Wechsler's 
letter: 

Such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  the  progress 
of  redlstrlcting  leads  me,  however,  to  be  skep- 
tical of  any  such  conclusion.  The  earlier 
legislative  proposals  suggesting  such  a  norm 
were  drawn  on  the  assumption  th£>t  the 
power  of  Congress  was  not  subject  to  a  Con- 
stitutional requirement  of  equality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Univiesitt  or  Tennessee, 

College  or  Law, 
Knoxville,  May  30, 1967. 
Hon.  HowABO  H.  Bakes,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAK  Senator  Bakeb:  I  am  delighted  to 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  proposed 
federal  legislation  that  would  stall  for  five 
years  fair  Congressional  redlstrlcting  in  17 
states  which  Include  one-half  of  the  nation's 
Congressmen.  The  proposal  would  permit  a 
SCo  or  35%  deviation  between  the  most- 
populated  and  least-populated  districts  in  a 
state  untU  1973,  and  would  permit  a  10% 
deviation  thereafter. 

I  agree  with  you  that  such  legislation  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  apportionment.  I  agree 
that  the  bill  is,  therefor,  unconstitutional 
and  a  bad  policy,  or  unwise. 


I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  points  that 
caused  me  to  have  this  view.  Many  of  these 
are  made  in  Professor  Carl  A.  Auerbacb's 
article,  "The  Reapportiormient  Cases  One 
Person,  One  Vote — One  Vote.  One  Value",  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Review,  1964,  The  Unl- 
verq}ty  of  Chicago  Press  (1964). 

The  court  relied  upon  Equal  Protection  in 
dealing  with  State  apportionment,  but  in 
dealing  with  Congressional  districting,  it  re- 
lied upon  Article  I,  section  2,  providing  that 
representatives  be  chosen  by  the  People  of 
the  Several  States.  Even  Harlan  in  bis  dis- 
sent admitted  that  this  was  the  Constitu- 
tional intent.  Wesberry  v.  Banders,  376  UJB. 
at  34-39.  Though  he  thought  that  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  would  be  in  Congress. 

The  decision  seems  Inescapable  that  the 
Court  would  bold  that  any  Congressional 
si>eclflcatlon  that  allowed  any  other  repre- 
sentation than  districts  composed  "as  nearly 
as  practicable"  of  equal  numbers  of  people, 
would  be  imconstltutlonal. 

"One  Vote,  One  Value"  is  the  paramount 
principle.  Decennial  reapportionment  wiU 
satisfy  the  doctrine  If  apportionment  la  per- 
fected a  reasonable  time  after  the  last  Fed- 
eral census.  To  wait  until  1972  to  apportion 
under  the  1960  census  is  not  a  reasonable 
time. 

Sven  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Frankfurter 
did  not  question  the  deslrabUity  of  fair  ap- 
portionment. Baker  v.  Carr,  369  VS.  at  270. 
The  implications  of  unlv««al  suffrage 
strengthen  the  validity  of  the  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  is  a  "logical  and  desirable  concom- 
itant to  universal  suffrage  and  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  in  a  democracy.  No  reason 
consistent  with  the  democratic  ideals  of 
equality  and  majority — or  minorities' — rule 
has  been  advanced  for  not  effecttiatlng  this 
principle."  Auerbach,  supra,  p.  67. 

Legislators  whose  fates  may  depend  upon 
the  apportionment  should  not  be  allowed  to 
modify  the  constitutional  principle  as  de- 
cided by  the  cases.  The  court  is  "following 
the  main  stream  of  democratic  thought"  in 
adopting  the  principle. 

Additional  delay  is  unwise  because  with 
each  passing  year  the  evils  and  inequities  of 
poor  apportionment  have  been  intensified.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  "principal  obstacles  to 
equitable  apportionment  seem  to  be  the  in- 
dividual legislator's  desire  to  preserve  him- 
self and  the  willingness  of  legislators  as  a 
group  to  cooperate  with  each  other  to  ac- 
complish this  objective."  Auerback,  supra, 
69. 

Additional  delay  Is  unwise,  because  proper 
apportionment  will  help  to  correct  the  ex- 
isting federal  Imbalance  which  causes  the 
seeking  of  direct  federal-municipal  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  relying  on  properly  ap- 
portion legislatures.  (This,  of  course,  is 
significant  with  respect  to  state  apportion- 
ment, rather  than  Congressional  apportion- 
ment.) 

Of  course,  poor  apportionment  has  rein- 
forced the  seniority  system  by  creating  safe 
district,  rather  than  seeking  to  serve  vital 
national  Interests. 

All  In  all,  poor  apportionment  in  addition 
to  being  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to 
our  vaunted  democracy  and  representative 
government,  and  the  republican  form  of 
government,  has  distorted  our  whole  political 
picture.  The  ramlflcations  of  the  distortion 
permeate  our  social  and  economic  picture.  By 
analogy  to  another  case,  all  deUberate  speed 
should  be  the  rule.  The  time  for  deliberate 
speed  has  arrived,  and  in  fact  gone  by. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  remarks  and  those  of 
Senator  Kennedy  concerning  the  bUl  and  to 
add  that  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  being 
asked  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  re^>eotfUlly, 
Klviw  E.  Ovxrtom, 
Secretary,  College  of  Law. 
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Vansksbzlt  Univ^uixt, 
NtuhviUe.  Tenn..  June  1, 1967. 
Hon.  HowAU)  H.  Bakes,  Jr., 
Senate  Offlce  BuUding, 
Waahtngton.  DC 

Dkab  Ssnatob  Bakzk:  Thank  yoa  for  your 
letter  at  May  37,  1967.  with  the  endostxres 
tram  the  CoiroaxasiONAL  Racoao  relating  to 
•pporUonment  of  congreaslonal  dlstrlcta.  I 
b«ve  examined  your  remarks  as  Mt  forth  In 
the  CoNcooaaiONAL  Rxcobd  of  May  26.  1967, 
and  feel  that  you  have  correctly  analyzed  the 
conatltutlonal  probleme  Involved  In  H.B. 
3608  which,  as  amended,  would  permit  a  tem- 
porary deviation  etandard  of  a«  high  aa  35%. 
Th»  propoeed  legislation  Is  definitely  uncon- 
stitutional, in  my  opinion,  under  established 
precedent  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reasonable  likelihood  that  this  estab- 
lished precedent  would  be  changed  so  as  to 
validate  the  particular  proposal. 

Since  the  proposal  Is  definitely  unconsti- 
tutional. It  should  be  defeated  outright  or,  as 
you  have  steted,  there  should  be  extensive 
debate  on  the  merits  and  underlying  philos- 
ophy Involved  before  the  Senate  acts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Faui.  H.  Samdebs, 

ProfeaaoT  of  Law. 

UNrvxBsrrr  or  VnoiNiA, 
Charlottesville,  June  1, 1967. 
Hon.  HowAKO  B.  Bakes,  Jr., 
COfnmittee  on  Oovemment  OperatUma. 
UJ.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatos  Bakes:  Tou  have  steted  the 
constitutional  and  policy  arguments  so  well 
In  your  remarks  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  2Stb  on  congressional  re- 
apportionment that  I  feel  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  them.  To  permit  a  deviation  of 
80  per  cent  between  the  smallest  and  largest 
congressional  dlstrlcte  for  the  91st  and  92nd 
Congresses  as  provided  by  House  Bill  or  by 
85  per  cent  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  raise  the  grav- 
est constitutional  Issues. 

The  rationale  and  the  language  of  Rey- 
nolds V.  Sims,  377  U.S.  633  (1904),  and  Wes- 
berry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  (1994),  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  such  a  broad  deviation 
would  be  declared  Invalid  by  the  courte  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  In  some  Instances  It  can  be 
argued  that  In  doubtful  constitutional  mat- 
ters Congress  should  not  anticipate  futxire 
Judicial  discussions  and  proceed  to  legislate, 
but  here  the  Issues  are  so  clear  that  congres- 
sional defiance  of  Judicial  decisions  in  this 
matter  would  be  nothing  short  of  constitu- 
tional Immorality.  On  policy  grounds,  the 
iBBues  are  equally  clear  because  a  deviation 
of  30  or  35  per  cent  would  work  gross  injus- 
tices upon  geographic  areas,  economic  and 
social  Interests  and  one  of  the  major  political 
parties. 

Our  own  home  State  of  Tennessee  which 
you  have  cited  In  your  Senate  speech  is  as 
good  an  example  as  one  can  find  of  the  kind 
of  political  injustice  which  has  worked  to 
disadvantage  of  urban  EU'eae,  geographic  re- 
glo-i*,  and  the  Republican  Party.  At  any  time 
such  a  broad  deviation  as  is  now  proposed 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  imderlylng 
assumptions  of  representative  government 
and  the  most  fundamental  of  American 
political  traditions.  In  these  days  of  troubles 
such  a  deviation  raises  even  more  serious  is- 
sues because  our  institutions  are  in  danger 
of  being  undermined  not  by  the  positive 
action  of  subversives  but  by  the  negative  ap- 
proach of  mlBgulded  men  whose  loyalty  to 
our  institutions  is  beyond  question. 

Wiile  I  am  writing  I  wish  to  add  one  other 
obaervatlon.  Representative  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Is  correct  In  bis  assertion  that  HJl.  2608 
does  not  Include  an  effective  provision  re- 
quiring contiguity  and  compactness  of  dls- 
trtcte  and  does  not  deal  in  any  satisfactory 
way  with  the  problem  of  gerrymandering.  In 


this  connection,  our  home  Stete  of  Tennessee 
presente  another  vivid  example.  The  recent 
congressional  redlstrlctlng  law  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  is  a  monstrosity  which  ap- 
proaches an  obscene  patody  on  representetive 
government. 

I  trxist  that  these  observations  will  be  of 
some  use  to  you.  With  all  beet  wishes  for  your 
success  in  these  laudable  endeavors,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robebt  J.  Habris, 
Dean,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

JT7NE    3,    1967. 

Hon.  HowAKD  H.  Bakes,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  j 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Deab  Senator  Bakxb:  You  have  asked  for 
my  commente  on  HJi.  8508.  proposing  modi- 
fications In  the  constitutional  standards  gov- 
erning congressional  districting,  as  approved 
by  the  House  on  April  27  and,  with  signifi- 
cant amendment,  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  May  23.  For  reasons  that  I 
sbaU  outline  below  I  believe  the  bill  in  either 
version  is  unwise  and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  House-approved  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses alteration  of  present  stendards  for 
congressional  dlstrictiog  in  two  significant 
respects:  (1)  It  would  authorize  ix>pulation 
variations  among  congressional  dlstrlcte 
through  1972  of  30  per  cent  between  the 
smallest  and  largest  districts  In  a  state.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  proposes  to  en- 
large this  differential  to  35  per  cent,  a  clear 
effort  to  circumvent  the  recent  federal  court 
decision  in  New  York  State  holding  uncon- 
stitutional population  deviations  of  34.5  per 
cent.  (2)  In  a  provision  that  would  permit, 
or  even  encourage,  gerrymandering  both  ver- 
sions provide  that  "Each  district  shall  be 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  In  as  rea- 
sonably a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds 
practicable."  This  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
divest  stete  and  federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  pass  upon  complalnte  of  gerrymander. 

I  believe  that  Hit.  2508  should  be  defeated. 
Reasons  for  rejecting  both  of  Ite  principal 
features  are  suggested  below. 

1.  Population  Variation.  The  great  promise 
of  the  1964  Congressional  Districting  Case. 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1,  lay  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  assurance  that  the  consti- 
tutional "command  of  Art.  I,  i  2.  that  Rep- 
resentatives be  chosen  'by  the  People  of  the 
several  States'  means  that  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
376  U.S.  at  8. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  the  time  of 
that  decision  that  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
using  the  words,  "as  nearly  as  practicable," 
meant  to  exclude  substantial  population  dif- 
ferentials. Thus,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dissent- 
ing, concluded  that,  since  the  average  popu- 
lation of  the  congression.al  dlstrlcte  In  each 
stete  was  under  500,000  In  1960.  a  difference 
among  dlstrlcte  In  excess  of  100,000  persons 
would  not  be  "equality  among  districts  'as 
nearly  as  Is  practicable'  .  .   ."  376  U.S.  at  21. 

Moreover,  the  State  Legislative  Reappor- 
tionment cases,  decided  later  in  1964,  stated 
that  population  variations  among  congres- 
sional dlstrlcte  within  a  state  were  permissi- 
ble only  within  narrower  limits  than  among 
state  legislative  districts.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S. 
533,  578  (1964)  : 

"Some  distinctions  may  well  be  made  be- 
tween congressional  and  stete  legislative  rep- 
resentetlon.  Since,  almost  Invariably,  there  is 
a  significantly  larger  number  of  seate  in  stete 
legislative  bodies  to  be  distributed  within  a 
State  than  congressional  seate,  it  may  be 
feasible  to  use  political  subdivision  lines  to 
a  greater  extent  in  establishing  state  legisla- 
tive dlstrlcte  than  In  oongressional  district- 
ing while  still  affording  adequate  represente- 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  State." 


This  principle  has  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Swann  v.  Adams,  385  U.S.  440  (1967),  the 
Coiut  invalidated  a  Florida  stete  legislative 
apportionment  plan  in  which  the  population 
variations  were  about  30  per  cent  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  district  in  the  senate 
and  about  40  per  cent  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Justice  White  spoke  for  the 
Court: 

"We  reverse  for  the  failure  of  the  State  to 
present  or  the  District  Court  to  articulate 
acceptable  reafons  for  the  variations  among 
the  populations  of  the  various  legislative  dls- 
tricte  with  respect  to  both  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  385  VS.  at  443-44." 

On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Court  sum- 
marily reversed  a  three-judge  federal  district 
court  judgment  that  had  upheld  Indiana 
congressional  dlstrlcte  that  varied  only  22 
per  cent  in  population  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest.  Grills  v.  Branigin,  265  F.  Supp. 
166  (SJ).  Ind.  1966),  vacated  and  remanded 
sub  nom.  Duddleaton  v.  Grills,  386  U.S.  455 
(1967).  At  the  same  time  the  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  a  three-judge  federal  dis- 
trict court  that  had  held  unconstitutional 
the  Missouri  congressional  districting  plan  in 
which  the  population  variations  were  even 
smaller  In  percentage  terms.  It  is  unmistak- 
able that  the  unexplained  population  devia- 
tions of  35  per  cent  (or  even  30  per  cent) 
that  HJl.  2508  seeks  to  validate  do  not  meet 
the  already  established  constitutional  test. 
Legislative  fiat  Is  not  a  sufficient  Justification 
for  denial  of  substantial  equality  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  made  the 
point  effectively  In  Invalidating  congres- 
sional districting  in  that  state  where  the 
population  differential  was  only  17  per  cent. 

"The  Constitution,  as  construed  in  Wu- 
berry  and  ReynoUls,  does  not  contemplate 
that  there  is  a  range  of  deviation  within 
which  a  Stete  may  maneuver,  with  or  with- 
out reason.  On  the  contrary,  the  command 
is  to  achieve  equality,  and  a  limited  devia- 
tion is  permissible  only  If  there  exlste  an 
acceptable  reason  for  the  deviation.  Jones 
V.  Falcey.  48  N.J.  25,  222  A.2d  101,  107 
(1966) .  See  also  Calkins  v.  Hare,  228  F.  Supp. 
824  (E.D.  Mich.  1964);  Drum  v.  Seawell,  260 
P.  Supp.  922  (M.D.N.C.  1968),  aff'd,  383  U£. 
831    (1968)." 

2.  Compactness.  The  constitutional  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  attempt  to  authorize 
population  variations  up  to  35  per  cent  are 
enlarged  by  the  additional  proposal  in  HJl. 
2508  that  dlstrlcte  need  be  no  more  compact 
than  "the  State  finds  practicable."  Not  only 
does  the  bill  propose  to  relieve  the  states  of 
all  necessity  for  justifying  substantial  popu- 
lation inequality;  it  also  proposes  to  relieve 
them  of  the  necessity  of  justifying  to  a 
court  even  the  most  egregious  departures 
from  compactness,  less  politely  known  aa 
the  gerrymander. 

This  bold  attempt  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  and  federal  courts  Is  reminiscent 
of  recent  attempte  in  Congress,  particularl7 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dirksen  In 
1964.  to  withdraw  from  the  courte  the  power 
to  pass  upon  the  state  legislative  apportion- 
ment formulas.  The  arguments  against  deny- 
ing Judicial  review  of  legislative  action  were 
carefully  examined  in  extensive  congres- 
sional debates  at  that  time;  and  those  argu- 
mente  then  prevailed,  as  they  quite  properly 
should.  (I  reviewed  those  debates  and  sum- 
marized the  argumente  in  Court,  Congress, 
and  Reapportionment,  63  Mich.  L.  Rev.  265 
(1964).)  H.R.  2508  Is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections that  ultimately  defeated  the  earlier 
proposal.  Proposals  once  rejected  for  good 
reason  should  not  be  resurrected  in  slightly 
different  garb  as  though  they  presented  new 
concepte  deserving  serious  debate. 

In  sum,  HM.  2608  seeks  no  less  than  to  sub- 
vert the  Congressional  Districting  Case  and, 
because  of  doubt  about  the  constitutional 
validity  of  that  proposal,  seeks  to  prevent  any 
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test  In  the  courte  of  the  very  question  at  Is- 
(ue.  HJl.  3508  should  be  rejected. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  B.  McEOiT, 

Dean, 
Sew  York  University  School  of  Law. 


Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakeb,  Jr., 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Bakeb:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  May  37th,  with  the  enclosed  materials. 
Tou  ask  my  views  on  HR  2608,  concerning 
the  variation  in  Congressional  dlstricte. 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  it  seems 
to  me  self-evldently  wrong  that  such  a  bill 
Bbould  be  pushed  through  without  full  and 
recent  public  bearings.  I  do  not  think  this 
point  requires  much  discussion.  If  36%  is 
the  right  variation  figure  for  the  next  two 
elections,  that  must  be  so  for  definite,  con- 
crete reasons,  having  to  do  with  population 
and  politics  as  they  stand  in  1067,  for  the 
agure  cannot  without  mere  arbitrariness  be 
plucked  out  of  the  air.  The  reasons,  if  they 
exist,  are  the  sort  that  call  for  ventilation 
and  criticism  by  all  interested  citizens  and 
groups. 

Proceeding  to  the  question  of  conatltu- 
tlonaltty,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  uphold  this  bill,  if  it  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  mandate  to  the  courte  to  allow 
35'"-  variation.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  Wes- 
berry  v.  Saunders,  376  U.S.  1  (1964),  found 
in  Article  I  a  constitutional  mandate  for 
Congressional  dlstricte  as  near  equal  "as  is 
practicable,"  id.  6.  This  was  a  6-3  decision, 
and  one  of  the  three  (Mr.  Justice  Clark)  dis- 
sented only  in  part,  indicating  that  he  re- 
garded the  Congressional  districting  as  sub- 
ject to  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  iteelf,  even 
taken  alone,  could  hardly  sanction  an  across- 
the-board  35%  variation;  Id.  at  p.  18  ff.  Cer- 
tainly, a  blanket  sanction  of  35%  discrepancy 
would  directly  contradict  the  holding  and 
reasoning  of  Wesberry. 

It  Is,  to  be  sure,  possible  that  HR  2508 
might  be  interpreted  aa  mere  advice,  or  as 
stating  an  outer  limit  of  variation  within 
which  the  Wesberry  case  could  still  have 
force.  HR  2508  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  35%  is  to  be  allowed,  whether  or  not 
a  more  equal  districting  is  practicable,  and 
I.  for  one,  would  sympathize  with  a  court 
that  held  that  Congress,  if  it  desire  afllrma- 
tlvely  to  authorize  reasonless  large  varia- 
tions, must  say  so  with  absolute  clarity.  So 
Interpreted,  the  bill  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
stitutional. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  matter,  I  will  start 
(as  law  professors  are  likely  to  do)  by  re- 
ferring to  a  publication  of  my  own.  Inequi- 
ties In  Districting  For  Congress  73  Yale  Law 
Journal  13  (1962),  especially  pp.  14-18.  As 
the  article  (published  long  before  Wesberry) 
shows,  I  am  no  thorough-going  equalltarian 
on  stete-Iegislatxire  apportionment;  I  would 
have  wished  the  court  to  have  proceeded  more 
slowly  and  experimentally  than  it  has  In 
this  field.  But  Congreaslonal  districting,  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  passages  I  have  cited, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  stand  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  I  am  enclosing  an  off-print 
containing  a  copy  of  this  article. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  even  in  the 
Wesberry  case  the  dissenters  (and  one  dia- 
senter-ln-part)  did  not  rest  theh:  judgmente 
on  any  holding  that  inequality  of  Congres- 
sional districting  served  any  good  end.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  long  dissenting  opinion  ac- 
tually contelns  historical  materials  tending 
to  show  that  inequality  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representetives  was  at  the  very 
beginning  our  our  history  regarded  as  obvi- 
ously an  evil.  (See  376  U.S.,  33-39).  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  principal  argument  was  that 
the  Constitution  entrusted  the  correction  of 
electoral  abuses  to  Congress  alone.  It  is  be- 


side the  point  that  I  think  him  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  this;  the  point  is  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  rested  his  vote  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutional  plan,  con- 
sidered as  a  policy-directive  to  Congress, 
favored  or  upheld  unequal  districting.  In- 
deed, one  who  strongly  disagrees  with  Wes- 
berry,  and  strongly  agrees  with  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  dissent,  might  nevertheless  with  en- 
tire consistency  oppose  this  bill,  and  favor 
equality  as  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Quite  aside  from  Wesberry,  Congress  ought 
so  to  act  aa  to  implement  equality  in  repre- 
sentation. The  bill,  in  the  face  of  Wesberry, 
seeks  to  impede  or  slow  down  the  movement 
towards  equality,  without  any  showing  of 
difficulty  in  applying  the  Weabierry  standard. 

I  might  add  a  word  on  the  role  of  the 
Senate.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
House  matter,  courtesy  requiring  ratification 
of  the  House's  action.  I  suppose  that  the 
Senate  Committee's  raising  of  the  variation 
permissible,  from  30%  to  35%,  should  erect 
an  estoppel  against  this  EU'gument,  But  even 
without  that  the  argument  would  be  quite 
wrong.  All  courtesies  and  comities  aside,  this 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole 
country.  It  Is,  moreover,  impossible  to  escape 
the  fact  that  the  House,  in  some  sense,  site 
as  judge  in  ite  own  cause.  The  Senate  (and 
the  President,  if  it  comes  to  that)  ought  to 
teke  a  wholly  Independent  line.  I  hope  that 
line  vriU  be  the  one  you  are  so  valiantly  fight- 
ing for — the  defeat  of  this  unreasoned  at- 
tack on  the  principle  that  the  House  repre- 
senting the  people  as  such  ought  to  represent 
them  In  proportion  to  their  nimibers. 

I  wish  you  success. 
Very  sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Bi^ck,  Jr., 
Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  Law  School, 
Columbia  UNTVEBsrrr, 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  31, 1967. 
Hon.  HowABO  H.  Bakeb,  Jr., 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Baker:  I  am  grateful  for 
your  letter  of  May  27,  calling  my  attention 
to  B.H.  2508  which,  as  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  purporte  to  allow 
a  36  per  cent  variation  in  the  average  popu- 
lation of  Congressional  dlstricte  in  a  Stete 
until  1972,  and  a  10  per  cent  variation  there- 
after. 

I  share  your  concern  as  to  the  validity  and 
the  desirability  of  the  guidelines  for  Stete 
redlstrlctlng  embodied  In  this  bill. 

If  Stete  legislative  action  determining  the 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Representa- 
tives, under  the  authority  of  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Constitution,  is  subject  to  the 
requirement  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
cerned in  Article  I,  Section  2  that  "as  nearly 
as  practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a  congres- 
sional election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
another's"  (Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1, 
8),  any  guidelines  prescribed  by  Congress 
under  ite  authority  to  alter  Stete  legislative 
regulations,  also  derived  from  Article  I, 
Section  4,  must  presumably  conform  to  the 
same  stendard. 

The  crucial  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
there  is  adequate  support  for  a  Congressional 
finding  that  greater  equality  of  districts  than 
a  35  per  cent  variation  is  "impracticable" 
before  1972.  Until  the  Senate  CcMtnmlttee  re- 
port is  available  for  study,  I  8h.<uld  hesitate 
to  voice  an  opinion  on  that  question.  Such 
knowledge  as  I  have  of  the  progress  of  re- 
districting  leads  me,  however,  to  be  skeptical 
of  any  such  conclusion.  The  earlier  legislative 
proposals  suggesting  such  a  norm  were  drawn 
on  the  assumption  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  not  subject  to  a  Constitutional  re- 
quirement of  equality. 

The  Supreme  Court  should,  and  presimi- 
ably  would,  accord  due  deference  to  a  Con- 
gressional finding  as  to  the  equality  that  can 
practicably  be  attained.  The  weight  accorded 


such  a  finding  must,  however,  be  dependent 
on  the  factual  support  on  which  it  reete. 

You  may,  of  oourae,  make  any  use  of  this 
letter  that  you  deem  to  be  conatructlTe. 
With  high  regard,  I  am 
Yours  faithfully, 

~  Wb 


Cornzll  Umvnsrnr, 
Ithaca,  N.Y..  June  2. 1997. 
Hon.  HowAxo  H.  Bakxr,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bak^:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  27th — with  Ite  various  en- 
cloeures— soliciting  my  views  on  HR  3608.  I 
will  make  only  two  very  brief  oommente. 

(1)  On  the  issue  of  practicality,  I  enclose 
an  illustration  of  "what  can  be  done".  (Il- 
lustrations not  printed  in  Record.]  This  la 
an  apportionment  of  the  Michigan  stete  sen- 
ate that  was  drawn  up  a  year  or  so  ago  (the 
map  is  from  the  New  York  Times) .  As  you 
will  see,  the  population  span  tiosn  the  small- 
est to  the  largest  district  is  ^  of  1  per  cent. 
(To  my  knowledge  this  plan  was  Tiot  created 
by  a  computer.)  My  first  impression  was 
that  this  Michigan  map  would  have  district 
lines  running  through  the  middle  of  apart- 
ment houses,  simply  to  get  the  precise  num- 
ber of  people  in  each  district.  On  later  re- 
fiectlon  I  concluded  that  even  If  that  was 
the  case — It  Is  not — it  would  not  be  such  a 
terrible  i'dea.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  second 
point. 

(2)  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
cause  of  both  representetion  and  legislation 
would  be  best  served  tf  Congressional  dls- 
trlcte were  drawn  almost  at  random — If  they 
were  drawn  with  no  attention  to  topograph- 
ical contours,  local  government  boundaries, 
or  ethnic  concentrations.  The  result  would 
be  to  produce  both  candidates  and  Congress- 
men with  the  talent  and  ability  to  appeal  to 
heterogeneous  constituencies.  It  la  my  ex- 
perience, as  a  student  of  politics,  that  legisla- 
tors with  the  most  varteid  constituencies  are 
not  simply  men  of  high  quality  but  men  who 
are  compelled  by  circumstance  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  their  function.  There  are  more 
such  Congressmen  in  Washington  now,  due 
to  the  Wesberry  decision.  The  passage  of  HR 
2608  would  be  a  retrograde  step  for — to  be 
quite  candid — It  would  have  the  effect  of 
diluting  the  character  and  quality  of  Con- 
gressional personnel. 

Sincerely  yoiu«, 

AxDRKW  Hacker, 
Professor,  Department  of  Government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out,  in  addition,  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  editorial  notices  throughout 
the  country  dealing  with  this  subject.  I 
have  a  collection  of  editorials  from  Ten- 
nessee that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 

May  31,  1967] 

Redistrictinc  Would  Be  Flawed 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  take  up  a  House- 
passed  measure  dealing  with  congressional 
districting  which  is  untimely  and  unwise. 
It  would  override  the  courts'  one-man,  one- 
vote  decisions  at  least  until  1973. 

The  measure  which  sneaked  through  the 
House  would  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  of  1962  In  W«berry  v.  San- 
ders, requiring  that  dlstricte  be  as  equal  in 
population  as  practicable. 

Under  this  measure,  a  maximum  30%  vari- 
ation between  the  population  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  dlstricte  in  any  state  would  be 
allowed  In  elections  through  1970.  At  that 
time  a  more  stringent  variation  woiild  be  im- 
posed— 10% — after  1973  elections. 
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That  would  permit  dlacrlmliuitory  dtua- 
tlons  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come.  Includ- 
ing tbat  of  Tenneasee,  wlilcb  could  preaum- 
ably  wait  until  1972  to  change  anything. 

But  the  real  flaw  of  the  measiire  la  not  the 
delay,  or  the  10%  variation  figure  which  U 
not  unreaaonable,  but  the  fact  that  the  bill 
gives  to  the  states  the  right  to  define  what 
eonstltutes  a  compact,  contiguous  congres- 
sional district.  There  would  be  no  Judicial 
review  of  action  gerrymandering  districts. 

What  some  sought  to  do  In  the  case  of  the 
Tenneaaee  Sixth  district  In  the  legislature 
last  week  is  illustration  enough  how  far 
afield  politicians  can  go  in  determining  "a 
compact,  contiguous  district." 

Congresalonal  guldeUnes  for  redlstrlctlng 
would  be  fine,  bo  long  as  they  are  reaaonable. 
The  Houae-paased  measure  lan't. 

[Trotn  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
June  6.  1967] 
Onk-Mam,   Om-VOTS  Pttbposx— Om  Evbt 
Vote  Equal  Valtjx  ik  Sslxctino  Rxpbx- 

SXNTATIVXS 

It  will  be  underatandable  If  there  are 
outcries  In  large  niunbers  from  over  the  state 
aa  a  result  of  the  congressional  redlstrlctlng 
which  was  done  by  a  three-Judge  federal 
panel  on  Friday.  It  cannot  bo  fairly  charged, 
however,  that  the  court  did  not  give  the 
Tennessee  legislature  due  notice  of  Ita  In- 
tended action.  The  1967  legislative  waa 
warned  that  action  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  lawmakera  on  this  matter,  with  June 
1  this  year  as  the  deadline. 

The  legislature  dawdled  along  until  a  weelc 
before  time  for  adjournment  before  even 
naming  a  Joint  committee  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
posed remapping  plan.  The  committee,  after 
the  briefest  sort  of  consideration,  passed  on 
to  the  legislature  two  plans,  one  by  a  ma- 
jority and  one  by  a  minority.  The  first  waa 
an  obvious  monstrosity  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  House, 
and  the  minority  plan  never  received  any 
real  attention  by  the  legislators.  Against  this 
backgroimd,  prompt  acUon  by  the  federal 
court  was  not  only  predictable  but  Justified 
and  so  primarily,  criticism,  if  such  there 
be,  of  the  covirt  plan  deserves  to  be  directed 
toward  the  legislature  Itself  rather  than  the 
court. 

So  far  as  the  court's  division  of  congres- 
sional districts  as  handed  down  last  week  is 
concerned,  it  produces  a  popul"tion  vari- 
ance, 5048.  which  Is  closer  than  the  two 
plans  which  were  before  the  court  already 
and  also  closer  than  those  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  but  had  not  found 
their  way  to  the  court's  Jurisdiction. 

The  moat  obvious  basis  for  criticism.  If 
anyone  is  seeking  such  a  basis,  is  that  the  re- 
dlatrlctlng  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Districts 
places  two  sitting  members  of  Congress  in 
the  same  congressional  district.  As  Rep.  Dan 
Kuykendall  remarked  over  the  weekend, 
either  Rep.  Robert  A.  (Fats)  Everett  Is  his 
Congreesman  or  he  (Kuykendall)  is  Repre- 
sentative Everett's  Congressman. 

The  only  congressional  district  which  has 
absolutely  no  basis  for  regret  in  the  court- 
drawn  plan  is  the  Fifth  District  (Davidson 
County),  which  was  left  Intact.  It  now  be- 
comes the  largest  district  in  the  state,  but 
la  only  3000  more  than  the  state  median  of 
district  populations. 

In  Its  redistricting  order  the  court  set 
June  20  as  a  final  date  for  filing  exceptions 
to  the  plan  it  has  drawn  and  under  which 
candidates  will  run  for  Congress  next  year. 

There  are  two  things  which  will  be  kept 
In  mind  In  connection  with  this  court  pro- 
cedure, for  which  the  lack  of  diligence  on  the 
part  of  a  succession  of  Tennessee  legislatures 
has  been  responsible.  It  has  been  recognized 
for  half  a  century,  long  before  the  one  man, 
one  vote  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
prenw  Court,  that  Tenneaaee's  Democrat- 
dominated  legislatures  bad  no  Intention 
whatever  of  redlstrlctlng  either  Itself  or  con- 


gressional districts  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Tenneasee  Constitution 
ItseU.  Any  complaints,  therefore,  to  the  plan 
drawn  by  the  court,  as  pointed  out  above, 
will  properly  be  directed  toward  the  ciirrent 
legislature  and  its  predecessors  for,  first,  de- 
fying the  Tennessee  Constitution  and,  sec- 
ond, defying  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Here  are  the  two  things  to  be  kept  in 
mind: 

Assimilng  that  the  court  makes  any 
changes  as  may  seem  Just  to  it  in  response 
to  exceptions  which  may  be  filed  by  Inter- 
ested parties  between  now  and  June  20,  in 
future  sessions  of  the  legislature  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  make  further  altera- 
tions, subject  to  court  approval.  By  that 
time  the  legislature  may  be  ready  to  take 
the  court's  edict  seriously  that  districting 
must  be  done  on  a  one  man.  one  vote  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  thoughtful  people  will 
keep  In  mind  that  regardless  of  the  political 
disappointments  and  frustrations  growing 
out  of  the  recent  remapping  the  legislature 
forced  the  court  to  do,  over  the  long  term 
the  court's  action  will  prove  to  have  been  in 
behalf  of  Justice  to  the  individual  Tennes- 
sean. 

Because  of  our  personal  political  concerns, 
whether  we  happen  to  be  holders  of  elective 
ofllces  or  not,  we  are  under  obligation  to  keep 
In  mind  the  objective  of  the  one  man,  one 
vote  ruling.  This  objective,  to  state  it  suc- 
cinctly and  In  a  sentence.  Is  to  give  the  vote 
of  every  Tennessean  aa  nearly  as  humanly 
possible  the  same  value  as  the  vote  of  any 
other  citizen  In  the  selection  of  a  representa- 
tive either  in  Congreas.  the  legislature,  or  in 
any  other  entity  of  government.  A  good  many 
people  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
this  whole  matter  to  understand  what  it  is 
all  about,  but  we  have  summarized  It  in  the 
sentence  above  and  Invite  consideration  of  it. 

[Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)    Journal.  May 
26,  1967) 

Sen.  Bakek  Spells  Out  One  Man.  Onk  Vote 
Dictum   to   Colleagues 

U.S.  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr..  of  Tennes- 
see, laid  before  his  oolleagues  an  effectively 
reasoned  argvmient  against  approval  of  a 
House-passed  bUl  which  would  have  contin- 
ued, during  the  coming  two  national  elec- 
tions, the  discriminatory  variance  which  now 
exists  in  many  statas  of  the  Union  among 
populations  of  congressional  districts.  Align- 
ing himself  decisively  against  the  position  at 
his  father-in-law.  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  Bak- 
er urged  the  Senate  etther  to  kUl  the  blU  or  to 
vote  its  return  to  committee. 

Passage  of  the  bill,  he  pointed  out,  would 
"postpone  for  five  years  fair  congressional 
districting  in  17  states  which  have  214,  or 
about  half  the  total,  seats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives."  He  cited  the  fact  that  the 
measure  under  consideration  was  not  only 
unconstitutional  under  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  one  man,  one  vote  ruling,  but  also 
was  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

"Our  nation  oomee  close  to  true  represent- 
ative government  expireesed  through  politi- 
cal party  competition",  the  Tennessee  Sena- 
tor said,  "when  each  man's  vote  counts  as 
much  as  the  next  man's.  If  a  man  has  only 
part  of  a  vote,  the  candidate  of  his  political 
party  has  only  a  part  of  a  fair  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  right  to  speak  for  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  nation 
has  a  government  which  represents  only  part 
of  the  people." 

Furthermore,  he  protested  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  being  rushed  to  passage  without  ade- 
quate hearings. 

The  Knoxvllle  Journal  applauds  the  posi- 
tion which  Senator  Baker  has  taken  on  this 
Issue,  one  which  the  federal  courts  have 
repeatedly  upheld  and  had  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

We  have  no  way  of  Icnowlng  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  Senate  version  of  this  attempt 
Initiated  in  the  Hous*  to  block  congressional 


districting  on  a  one  man,  one  vote  baali. 
However,  the  House  Itself  conceded  In  the  bill 
which  it  passed  the  gross  inequity  which  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate  waa  intended  to 
cure.  As  passed  by  the  House  on  April  27,  the 
bill  would  permit  a  deviation  of  30  percent 
between  a  state's  most  and  least  populous 
congressional  districts  for  1968  and  1970  elec- 
tions. (The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
vised this  figure  to  35  percent.) 

After  these  two  elections  Immediately  in 
the  future,  however,  the  House  bill  would 
require  a  variation  of  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent. This  would  begin  with  the  1972  elec- 
tions, following  the  1970  census. 

It  would  appear  obvious  that,  if  10  percent 
variation  between  the  populaUons  of  con- 
gressional districts  Is  proper  in  1972,  then  in 
the  two  intervening  elecUoru  a  definite  in- 
justice win  have  been  continued  In  the  csm 
of  millions  of  voters  in  districts  with  a  varia- 
tion of  up  to  35  percent  in  district  popula- 
tion. There  is  a  legal  axiom  which  fits  In  thii 
connection  to  the  effect  that  Justice  delayed 
la  Injustice  done. 

Finally,  as  predicted  here  on  numerou* 
previous  occasions.  It  is  oiur  conviction  that 
even  though  this  bill  under  discussion,  or 
any  other  like  It,  is  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  promptly  rule  it  out  aa 
unconstitutional,  as  it  should. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle    (Tenn.)    Journal, 

May  25,  1967] 

High  Court's  Message  Clxas  on  One-Man, 

One-Vote  Rule 

Having  gotten  the  money  bills  out  of  the 
way  for  this  session,  the  legislature  is  in  the 
course  of  wrestUng  with  the  thorny  subject 
of  constitutional  reapf>ortlonment  of  the 
state's  nine  congressional  districts. 

If  the  plan  which  Is  finally  adopted— if 
one  Is — bears  any  resemblance  to  the  major- 
ity draft  which  emerged  from  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Redistricting  Committee,  we  predict 
the  legisiatiue  will  be  waaUng  its  time  in 
sending  a  copy  to  federal  court  upon  con- 
clusion of  this  session.  The  Democrat  ma- 
jority on  the  committee,  headed  by  the  mor- 
tal foe  of  all  redistricting.  House  Speaker 
James  H.  Cummings.  has  liecome  so  accus- 
tomed over  the  past  half-century  to  gerry- 
mandering against  the  Republicans  tbat, 
when  this  was  not  possible,  the  committee 
came  forth  with  a  gerrymandering  plan 
against  one  of  their  own  party  which  de- 
serves to  receive  a  medal  of  some  kind  for 
being  ludicrous. 

They  took  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Rep.  William  Anderson  (the  man  who 
the  late  E.  B.  Bowie's  asserted  "had  been 
under  water  too  long")  and  came  up  with 
a  monstrosity  that  set  a  world's  record.  Be- 
ginning with  the  southemmoet  county  in 
Anderson's  present  district,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  turned  left  to  Humphreys 
County  and  the  Tenneasee  River  and  then 
proceeded  eastward  along  a  tier  of  northern- 
moet  counties  halfway  across  the  state  to 
Campbell  County,  now  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. 

If  any  such  outlandish  piece  of  gerry- 
mandering were  presented  to  a  three-Judge 
federal  panel,  it  would  constitute  an  Insult 
to  its  collective  inteUigence. 

rxDESAL  cottrts  mean  business 
The  fact  that  a  duly  selected  committee, 
representing  both  hoiisea  of  the  legislature, 
could  be  guilty  of  this  kind  of  horseplay 
suggests  that  at  least  the  majority  who 
voted  for  it  have  not  yet  been  willing  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  federal  courts  mean  busi- 
ness In  their  demand  for  redlstrlctlng  con- 
gressional districts  on  a  one  man,  one  vote 
basis,  or  as  near  to  this  objective  as  hu- 
manly possible. 

No  later  than  this  past  January  the  VB 
Supreme  Court  rejected  two  congressional 
redlstrlctlng  plana,  one  brought  up  from  tn 
Indiana  court  and  the  other  from  a  Florid* 
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court.  One  represented  a  maximum  v&ria- 
tion  of  12  percent  from  the  total  population 
divided  by  the  niimtier  of  oongresslonal  dis- 
tricts, and  the  other  showed  a  variation  of 
only  13  percent.  In  addition,  the  high  court 
has  frowned  upon  the  practice  of  gerry- 
mandering for  partisan  political  purposes. 

TEN-PEBCENT   VAKIATION   TOO   MUCH 

Tbe  two  declalona  by  the  US  Supreme 
(%urt  on  Jan.  9,  1967,  apparently  mean  that 
even  a  10  percent  variation  from  the  state 
average  district  population  is  too  large  to 
meet  the  coxirt's  one  man,  one  vote  rule.  In 
Duddleston  vs.  Orllls,  the  case  involved  Indi- 
ana's 1956  congressional  redlstrlctlng  plan 
Which  held  all  district  population  to  within 
12.8  percent  of  the  state  average  district 
population  (423336).  Tbe  court  ordered  a 
lower  court  to  reconsider  its  Feb.  17,  1966,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Indiana  plan  in  view  of  the 
court's  Jan.  9  decision  Involving  Florida's 
1966  legislative  reapportionment. 

In  the  Florida  decision,  Swann  vs.  Adams, 
the  court  held  that  a  lower  court's  acceptance 
ol  Florida's  reapportionment  plan  for  its 
state  legislature  must  be  reversed  becauae  it 
failed  "to  articulate  acceptable  reasons  for 
the  variations  among  populations  of  the  vari- 
ous legislative  district".  While  some  popula- 
tion variations  were  unavoidable,  the  court 
said,  the  state  had  failed  to  explain  the  varia- 
tions in  the  current  plan,  adding,  "It  seems 
quite  obvious  that  the  state  could  have  come 
much  closer  to  providing  districts  of  equal 
population  than  It  did." 

The  other  Jan.  9  order.  Kirkpa trick  vs. 
Prelsler,  involved  Missouri's  1965  congres- 
sional redistricting  plan,  which  kept  all  dis- 
trict populations  to  within  10.4  percent  of  the 
state's  average  district  population  (431,981). 
The  court  summarily  affirmed  a  lower  court's 
ruling  that  the  1966  Missouri  redistricting 
plan  was  unconstitutional.  No  opinions  ac- 
companied either  order. 

LOCAL  RXDISTUCTINO  P06SIBLE 

In  addition  to  theee  rulings,  which  seemed 
to  make  the  message  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  clear,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington  Monday  reported  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  hinted  it  may  require  re- 
apportionment of  local  governing  bodies  by 
the  one  man,  one  vote  yardstick  already  laid 
down  for  redlstrlctlng  legislatures  and  oon- 
gresslonal districts. 

We  expressed  the  opinion  here  some  days 
ago  that  the  present  legislature  would  be  un- 
able to  enact  a  congressional  reapportion- 
ment me.asure  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  federal  court  to  meet  a  June  1  deadline. 
We  continue  to  believe  this  earlier  appraisal 
of  the  situation  was  correct. 

Fortunately,  the  court  has  before  it  several 
bills,  all  of  them  rejected  by  the  present  or 
past  legislatures  through  inaction,  which 
measure  up  to  the  one  man,  one  vote  dictum. 
In  the  current  legislature  Senators  Brown 
Ayres  and  Fred  Berry  reintroduced  a  district- 
ing bUl  prepared  by  the  late  Sen.  Hobart  F. 
Atkins,  and  also  introduced  by  him,  and  a 
similarly  computerized  bill  has  also  been  in- 
troduced by  Rep.  Fred  Atchley,  of  Seviervllle. 
More  than  a  half  dozen  other  bills,  varying  in 
their  degrees  of  variation  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  US  Supreme  Court,  have  also 
been  Introduced  in  this  session,  but  have  been 
promptly  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  the  ap- 
propriate conwnlttee.  All  of  these  bills  will  be 
before  the  three-Judge  panel  for  considera- 
tion, selection  or  amendment  If,  as  we  pre- 
dict, the  legislature  fails  to  agree  upon  a  con- 
stitutional bill. 

TO    IGNORE  COURT   MERE   rUTILrry 

It  may  confidently  be  added  that  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature,  or  that  of  any  other  state, 
la  whistling  past  the  graveyard  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  ignores  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  In  the 
belief  that  any  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
will  take  precedence  over  the  court's  past 


holdings.  It  Is  the  business  of  Congress  to 
enact  laws  and  the  ftinction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  upon  their  constltutlonaUty. 
Thtis,  if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
one  man.  one  vote  rule  must  be  followed,  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  to 
the  contrary  will  be  no  more  than  a  new  ex- 
ercise in  futility.  We  know  of  no  route  which 
those  who  object.  In  Congress  or  out,  to  the 
one  man,  one  vote  rule  can  follow  other  than 
to  achieve  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  similar  to  that  which  was  backed 
last  year  by  Sen.  Everett  Dirkaen  and  subse- 
quently went  down  In  defeat. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle    (Tenn.)    Journal, 

May  17,  1966] 

Bedistrictino  bt   Courts  in  Other   States 

Is  Cited 

The  Tennessee  legislature  waa  shocked 
into  a  semblance  of  action  last  week  when  a 
three- Judge  federal  court  In  Nashville  re- 
jected vnthout  hearing  a  motion  filed  In  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deadline  previoualy  set  for  re- 
apportionment of  congressional  districts. 

A  Joint  oocninlttee  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  waa  named  by  the  respective 
speakers  of  those  bodies  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  a  bill  would  be  drawn  conforming 
to  the  one  man,  one  vote  requirement  laid 
down  by  the  US  Supreme  Court  on  March  15, 
1964. 

As  the  reader  may  recall,  the  Nashville 
court  had  set  June  1,  1967,  for  action  by  the 
legislature  on  this  reapportionment  matter. 
Now  with  only  a  few  days  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion to  go  and  the  hopper  full  of  bills  of 
more  or  less  Importance  not  yet  acted  upon, 
it  would  appear  that  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  run  from  the  closing  date  of 
May  26  to  June  1  would  be  unlikely  to  grind 
out  a  redistricting  measure  to  meet  the 
court's  requirements. 

Fortunately,  the  three-Judge  panel  has  be- 
fore it  from  previous  litigation  some  re- 
apportionment plans  which  were  rejected  by 
the  legislature  of  1966  and,  in  addition,  there 
have  been  introduced  in  the  present  leglsla- 
tvire,  but  bottled  up  In  committee,  several 
bills  which  also  follow  the  one  man.  one  vote 
pattern. 

Thus,  if  the  court  decides,  as  courts  have 
done  in  at  least  four  states,  to  reapportion 
congressional  districts  on  its  own  authority, 
there  will  be  numerous  proposals  to  choose 
among  or  from  which  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  court-drawn  plan. 

It  is  certain  that  plaintiffs  in  the  pending 
reapportionment  case  will  see  to  it  if  the 
legislature  comes  up  with  no  plan  of  its  own, 
or  even  if  it  does,  that  the  plans  now  held 
in  committee  will  be  laid  before  the  court 
for  consideration. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  In 
four  instances  already  federal  courts  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for 
constitutional  reapportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts  in  cases  where  legislatures  for 
one  reason  or  another  failed  to  redistrlct: 

In  Maryland  the  court  struck  out  on  Its 
own  and  developed  a  plan. 

In  Arizona  the  court  settled  on  a  plan 
which  had  passed  both  houses  but  had  failed 
in  conference  because  too  many  legislators 
had  gone  home. 

In  Montana  the  court  adopted  a  plan 
which  the  legislature  had  discussed  but  had 
not  passed. 

In  Illinois  the  court  took  a  plan  which  had 
been  discussed  but  tiad  failed  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  legislature. 

In  Maryland,  Arizona  and  Montana  the 
three-Judge  federal  courts  decided  the  cases. 
In  Illinois  tbe  state  supreme  court  decided 
the  case  after  consultation  with  a  three- 
Judge  federal  court  wlilch  had  a  similar  suit 
under  advisement  but  deferred  to  the  state 
court  for  decision. 

Of  interest  to  all  of  ua  nfho  are  oonoemed 
about  this  question  is  the  fact  that  there 


were  no  appeals  to  the  US  Supreme  Court 
except  In  the  Maryland  caae,  which  that 
body  summarily  affirmed. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  except  tbe  one  In 
Maryland,  the  courts  pretty  much  followed 
the  existing  political  structure  aa  much  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  Tennessee,  of  course, 
the  one  man,  one  vote  reapportloiunent  of 
congresalonal  districts  necesaarlly  Involves  a 
substantial  push  of  districts  westward,  since 
previous  legislatures  have  managed  for  a 
half  century  to  compresa  East  Tennessee's 
population  Into  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Districts  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
Celler  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  In 
Washington  did  not  propose  to  permit  exist- 
ing apportionment  In  this  state  beyond  this 
year. 


[From  the  Knoxvllle   (Tenn.)   Journal,  May 
31,  1965] 

Defiant  Distsicting 

True  to  widespread  predlcttom,  the  House 
of  the  Tennessee  legislature  this  week  passed 
a  bill  to  reapportion  congresalonal  districts 
which  is  almost  as  drastically  defiant  of  the 
"one-man  one-vote"  principle  as  the  divi- 
sions which  have  t>een  In  effect  In  the  general 
assembly  for  more  than  50  years. 

The  bill  as  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
waa  drawn  to,  and  does,  perpetuate  the  in- 
ferior status  which  East  Tenneasee  Toten 
have  traditionally  been  allotted  by  the  Dem- 
ocrat majority  leadership  In  successive  leg- 
Islatxu'es. 

Herewith  is  a  comparison  of  the  present 
populations  of  the  state's  nine  congressional 
districts  with  the  population  totals  allotted 
under  the  bill  passed  this  week  by  tbe  House: 


Present 

Proposed 

population 

population 

1st  Congressional  District 

460.583 

441.516 

2d  Congressional  District 

497. 121 

453.298 

3d  Congressional  District 

412,664 

436.613 

4tti  Congressional  District 

389.  S63 

410,093 

5fh  Congressional  District 

399.743 

399.743 

6th  Congressional  District 

324.357 

341.468 

7fh  Congressional  District 

232.652 

340,334 

8lh  Congressional  District 

223. 387 

340,586 

9th  Congressional  District 

627.017 

402,138 

If  this  piece  of  legislation  should  gain  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Federal 
Court,  to  which  it  is  certain  to  be  taken, 
the  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  value 
of  ballots  cast  by  voters  In  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Congressional  Districts  will  lie 
much  less  than  those  cast  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  There  will  exist  In  the 
House-adopted  bill  a  population  difference 
of  112,964  between  the  Second  District,  with 
453,298,  and  the  Seventh  District,  with  340,- 
334.  It  not  only  Ignores  a  division  of  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  "one-man  one-vote", 
but  it  even  disregards  the  15  percent  varia- 
tion which  waa  passed  by  the  House  in  Con- 
gress but  is  given  no  chance  to  be  approved 
by  the  US  Senate. 

The  latest  division  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion Into  congressional  districts  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  hodgepodge  of  the  per- 
sonal political  objectives  of  members  of  the 
legislature  and  we  predict  will  not  stand  up 
in  cotirt  for  20  minutes. 

It  would  be  different  If  it  were  impoaslble 
to  give  every  district  a  population  almost 
equal  to  every  other  one,  and  hence  to  make 
the  value  of  ballots  cast  by  all  Tennesseeans 
the  same.  To  Illumine  the  fact  tliat  an  equal 
division  of  the  state's  population  Into  nine 
congressional  districts  is  possible,  a  bill  has 
been  Introduced  (computerized)  which 
makes  the  variation  in  population  aa  be- 
tween districts  less  than  one  percent.  While 
there  Is  no  Ukellhood  of  this  bill,  which 
would  equalize  the  value  of  the  votes  cast 
by  all  Tennesseeans.  being  passed,  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  showing  members  of  the  legis- 
lature now,  and  a  federal  court  later,  tbat 
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tbla  special  Mflslon  had  tbe  power  to  dls- 
eliarga  Its  rMponslblUty  but  tailed,  for  i>oUt- 
leal  reaaons,  to  do  ao. 

(Ftom  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  Journal, 

June  4.  1066] 

DwcinfTWATioM  AoAmar  OOP 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  leglalature  a 
good  many  Tenneaieana  have  studied  closely 
the  redlatrlctlng  plana  enacted  by  that  body 
for  both  Ita  houses,  and  also  the  plan  ap- 
proved Jot  apportioning  the  state's  nine  con- 
gressional districts. 

In  view  of  the  traditional  reluctance  of  the 
courts  to  encroach  upon  the  functions  of 
leglalatlve  bodies,  it  now  appears  likely  that 
attorneys  who  were  active  In  the  original 
lawsuits  that  resulted  Anally  In  the  "one- 
man  one-vote"  ruling  from  tbe  US  Supreme 
Ctourt  will  not  launch  a  massive  assault 
against  tbe  reapportionment  plan  adopted 
for  the  House  and  Senate.  There  seema  to  be. 
in  the  phrase  of  tbe  President,  a  conaenaus 
to  the  effect  that  this  redlatrlctlng  was  ac- 
complished about  as  well  as  could  have  been 
expected. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  part  of  the  re- 
districting  plans  adopted  for  the  House  and 
Senate  waa  the  carving  up  of  counties  with 
multiple  representation  into  dtatrlcts.  For 
example,  Knox  County,  under  the  changed 
allocation  of  representation,  will  have  eight 
House  districts  from  which  candidates  for 
the  leglalature  will  run  and  will  have  two 
districts  from  each  of  which  a  senator  will 
be  elected.  This  division  of  House  districts  in 
the  big  counties  was  the  brain  child  of  Sen. 
Hobart  F.  Atkins,  one  of  the  original  law- 
yers in  the  reapportionment  cases.  Senator 
Atklhs  was  of  the  opinion  that  It  was  only  by 
electing  Ho\i8e  members  from  districts  with- 
in counties  with  multiple  representation  that 
the  "one-man  one-vote"  rule  could  possibly 
be  realized  In  accordance  with  a  federal  court 
order. 

WHOI^  DISTANCX 

The  legislature  as  a  whole,  however,  went 
the  whole  distance,  not  only  in  dividing  coun- 
ties Into  districts  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  also  similarly  carving  the 
counties  up  Into  districts  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Senate. 

Out  of  this  last  named  action  there  may 
be  some  question  raised  In  federal  court  In- 
asmuch as  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee 
forbids  districting  within  counties  for  sena- 
torial seats.  It  has  become  known  that  In 
Shelby  Co\inty,  for  example,  there  Is  wide- 
spread objection  on  the  part  of  some  g^ups 
to  districting  In  such  a  way  as  to  elect  six 
Senators  and  16  House  members  from  differ- 
ent districts  within  the  county. 

It  seema  to  us — the  only  question  as  to 
districting  counties  would  be  whether  or  not 
the  stricture  of  the  state  Constitution 
against  dividing  counties  for  election  of  sen- 
ators was  to  be  considered.  In  view  of  the 
fashion  In  which  state  constitutions  have 
been  frequently  overridden  and  state  laws 
set  aside  by  both  the  US  Supreme  Court  and 
Congress,  it  is  laelieved  by  us,  at  least,  that 
the  courts  will  accept  the  districting  process 
within  counties  for  both  Senate  and  House 
seats. 

Only  this  week  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously ruled  that  California  must  reappor- 
tion its  Senate  seats  by  July  1  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  even  though  the  state's  voters 
three  times  have  rejected  efforts  to  change 
the  present  alignment  In  that  state. 

The  real  contest,  it  seems  to  us.  in  future 
cotirt  action  will  grow  out  of  the  congres- 
sional districting  plan  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature. As  the  reader  will  note  from  the  map 
on  this  page,  the  legislature  managed  to 
give  the  votes  of  citizens  in  the  Republican 
area  drastically  less  value  than  those  of 
citizens  In  areas  traditionally  Democrat.  PV)r 
example,  the  population  of  the  Second  Con- 
gresalonal  District  under  the  plan  adopted 


is  453,298  compared  to  an  allocation  of  341,- 
468  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
Obviously,  the  vote  of  a  citizen  in  our  own 
congressional  district  for  a  member  of  Con- 
gress has  only  about  three-foiurtbs  of  the 
value  of  the  vote  of  one  citizen  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

PABTISAN   AJDVANTACX 

This  Is  the  kind  of  inequity,  or  difference 
in  the  value  of  votes  east  for  the  same  offices, 
that  the  US  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
ruled  against. 

In  the  closing  sessions  of  the  legislature 
last  month  Democrat  politicians  made  no 
secret  of  their  determination  to  realign  the 
boundaries  of  Congressional  districts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hold  the  utmost  partisan  advan- 
tage. Not  Infrequently  a  Democrat  legislator 
would  preface  his  admonition  to  his  col- 
leagues: "If  you  are  a  good  Democrat,"  then 
you  will  vote  thus  and  so! 

The  action  of  the  leglslatiu'e  in  continu- 
ing to  discriminate  against  heavily  populated 
Eaat  Tennessee  Ignored  the  fact  that  a  non- 
partisan redistrictlng  plan,  one  that  would 
equalize  the  populations  of  the  nine  congres- 
sional districts  to  be  created,  was  available  to 
the  leglalature.  Senator  Atkina  offered  a  pro- 
posal, based  on  computerized  figures  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  difference  of  less 
than  one  percent  in  population  totals  for  all 
nine  districts.  He  was  never  able  even  to  get 
this  bill  out  of  committee  because  the  Demo- 
crat majority  was  determined  to  give  East 
Tennessee  voters  less  than  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  federal  House.  This  same  majority 
in  a  succession  of  legislatures  has  persisted 
in  doing  this  same  thing  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

[From  the  Maryvllie- Alcoa  Dally  Times, 

Mayas,  1967) 

Assembly  Mat  Havx  RxDisTKicriNO  Undonx 

It  appears  likely  at  this  writing  that  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  will  be  unable  to  come 
up  with  a  congressional  redistrictlng  plan 
that  will  conform  to  tbe  8i>eciflcatlons  nec- 
essary to  preclude  court  action.  In  fact.  It  is 
typical  of  this  assembly  that  it  waited  too 
late  to  do  the  Job  and  will  wind  up  with  an 
Ineffective  piece  of  work  here  as  well  as  in 
other  areas. 

This  means  that  the  federal  court,  in  its 
deliberations,  will  come  up  with  a  non-politi- 
cal plan  to  redistrtct  the  state.  Several  plans 
have  been  offered  that  fulfill  the  one-man, 
one-vote  premise  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  court  Just  might  take  one  of  these.  The 
late  Senator  Hobart  Atkins  of  Knoxvllle  pre- 
sented one  last  session  which  could  not  pass 
because  It  was  advanced  by  a  Republican  and 
this  Is  a  possibility  under  court  action. 

Senator  Howard  Baker  has  made  a  speech 
in  Congress  which  opposes  his  father-ln-law'a 
position  on  a  bill  which  would  permit  a  vari- 
ance of  some  35  per  cent  between  congres- 
sional districts  in  a  state.  He  has  placed  him- 
self unadulterably  for  doing  the  thing  right 
this  time  as  a  pure  expression  of  representa- 
tive government. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  the  coiut  will  move  in 
this  direction  if  the  legislature  falls  to  act 
today.  Tennessee  will  be  divided  without  re- 
gard to  present  lines  with  a  chance  that  some 
congressmen  may  have  to  run  at  large  during 
the  next  election  and  some  may  be  moved  out 
of  their  home  district  Into  others. 

This  Is  a  chance  that  was  taken  when  the 
congressional  representatives  did  not  pres- 
sure the  state  body  Into  moving  faster  in  this 
area.  We  will  admit  that  no  congressman 
wanted  to  lose  his  home  district  but  this  is 
likely  in  only  one  or  two  districts.  The  sixth 
Is  gerrymandered  in  the  Senate-approved 
plan  so  much  that  even  the  House  threw  it 
out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  the 
necessity  to  have  this  material  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord— both  the  re- 


sponses from  noted  students  of  law  and 
also  the  response  of  the  public  press  to 
our  consideration  of  HJl.  2508  because 
at  no  other  point  In  our  consideration 
of  this  legislation  have  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  record  to  bring  to  bear 
the  force  of  the  arguments  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  this  Issue. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  H.R.  2508,  there  Is 
substantial  confusion  In  some  quarters 
on  exactly  how  extensive  our  advocacy 
of  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  may 
be.  For  my  part,  I  am  speaking  solely 
now  of  the  necessity  for  apportioning  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  not,  at  this  point,  speaking  about 
the  application  of  the  Wesberry  rule  or 
the  rule  in  Baker  against  Carr,  or  other 
landmark  decisions  to  the  reapportion- 
ment and  redistrictlng  of  State  legisla- 
tures in  one  or  two  houses,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

I  point  out  that  distinction  because  I 
want  it  to  be  abundantly  clear  in  these 
remarks  that  I  am  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  the  guaranteed 
constitutional  requirement  of  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Federal  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  Reynolds  against  Sims,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1964  made  this  distinc- 
tion in  this  language: 

Some  distinctions  may  well  be  made  be- 
tween congressional  and  state  legislative  rep- 
resentation. Since,  almost  Invariably,  thers 
is  a  sigmflcantly  larger  number  of  seats  In 
state  legislature  bodies  to  be  distributed 
within  a  state  than  congressional  seats,  it 
may  be  feasible  to  use  political  subdivision 
lines  to  a  greater  extent  In  establishing  stats 
legislative  districts  than  in  congressional 
districting  while  still  affording  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  fair  Intent 
and  the  weight  of  the  expert  authority 
and  the  decisions  of  the  highest  Court 
of  the  land  uphold  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  effect  that  the  apportionment  of 
seats  in  the  Federal  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  concept  of  one  man.  one 
vote,  and  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  distort  the  effectiveness  of  the  rep- 
resentative equality  of  that  body. 

I  submit  that  if  that  proposition  is 
meritorious,  and  I  believe  it  is.  it  should 
be  done  now  and  not  5  years  from  now. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  that  we 
will  guarantee  the  flourishing  of  com- 
petition between  two  broad-based  na- 
tional parties,  in  this  Nation,  each  com- 
petlting  for  the  minds  of  men  and  the 
right  to  speak  with  majority  voice. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  2508,  which  would  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  malapportionment  of  the 
Federal  Home  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  that  in 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Clement.  In 
1965,  it  was  foimd,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
that  a  difference  of  32.7  percent  in  the 
congressional  districting  required  that 
the  legislature  take  action  to  redistrict 
in  a  constitutional  manner. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
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reviewed  some  of  the  history  on  this 
matter  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  he  did. 
However,  if  he  did  not  do  so,  I  wish  he 
would  comment  on  it  briefly,  and  bring 
us  up  to  date  as  to  what  happened  in 
that  State. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  legislature  it- 
self developed  a  redistrictlng  program 
that  the  court  eventually  discarded  as 
being  Inadequate.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
last  few  weeks  that  the  court,  after  the 
State  had  had  an  opportunity  to  redraw 
districts,  mandated  the  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tricting plan  in  which  the  difference  was 
actually  less  than  2  percent. 

Tennessee  today,  therefore,  has  per- 
haps the  smallest  difference  percentage- 
wise of  any  State  in  the  country. 

I  would  appreciate  some  comment 
from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  aspects  of  HJl. 
2508  that  some  of  us  find  most  objec- 
tionable, and  that  concerns  the  provi- 
sions which  some  think  give  the  States 
unfettered  discretion  in  the  drafting  of 
districting  plans. 

For  example,  H.R.  2508  reads  in  part: 

Each  district  so  established  shall  at  all 
times  be  composed  of  contiguous  territory. 
In  as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the  State 
finds  practicable. 

Now  as  I  imderstand  It.  Tennessee  was 
not  even  able  to  redistrict  in  compliance 
with  the  previous  Federal  decisions  relat- 
ing specifically  to  that  State,  and  so  the 
Federal  court  had  to  Implement  a  plan 
In  which  the  maximum  difference  is  only 
1.3  percent.  This  kind  of  experience  is  of 
considerable  concern,  certainly,  to  some 
of  us  who  wonder  what  will  happen  if  we 
preclude  the  courts  from  having  any  such 
opportunity  of  protecting  people's  rights 
when  the  States  do  not  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  could 
direct  himself  to  this  point,  I  believe  It 
would  be  very  helpful,  because  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for  his  In- 
quiry. 

Tennessee  has  a  unique  history  in  this 
respect.  The  revolutionary  decision  in 
this  area  was  a  Tennessee  case.  Baker 
against  Carr.  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1962.  The  case  that  resulted  in 
our  present  order  for  redistrictlng  was 
Baker  against  Clement.  I  hasten  to  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  it  was  not  this 
Baker.  It  was  another  Baker.  And  while 
the  same  Clement  was  my  opponent  in 
the  last  election,  that  is  pure  coincidence. 

The  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
In  1967  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments for  redistrictlng  as  enunciated  by 
a  three-judge  Federal  district  court 
proved  to  be  most  painful  and  most  dif- 
ficult. As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts correctly  points  out.  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Tennes.see.  after  its  full 
first  session,  was  unable  to  agree  on  any 
plan.  In  the  dying  days  of  the  legislative 
session,  a  petition  was  filed  with  the 
three-judge  panel,  asking  for  a  delay  of 
the  necessity  to  redistrict.  The  petition 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  there  was 
pending  in  Congress  H.R.  2508,  which 
would  permit  a  variation  of  35  percent, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  legislature  would 


prefer  not  have  to  face  up  to  the  matter 
of  redistrictlng. 

This  is  in  no  way  critical  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Legislature.  I  can  fully  im- 
derstand why  the  legislators  might  be- 
lieve that  the  35-percent  variation  figure 
in  H.R.  2508  would  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  close  and  equitable 
redistrictlng. 

The  Federal  three-judge  panel,  almost 
out  of  hand,  rejected  the  application  for 
delay  and  for  continuance.  The  legisla- 
ture then,  in  the  last  days  of  its  session, 
set  about  tiylng  to  redistrict,  and  came 
up  with  numerous  plans  to  apportion  our 
population  among  the  nine  congression- 
al districts  which  we  are  assigned.  Some 
of  the  districts,  in  their  size  and  their 
shape,  had  only  the  most  tenuous  rela- 
tionship of  county  to  county.  Some  took 
on  the  appearance  and  attitude  of  a 
horseshoe.  Some  were  long,  crooked  lines. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  there  was 
no  satisfactory  agreement  on  how  we 
might  redistrict.  In  the  last  hours  of  the 
session,  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature 
agreed  that  it  could  not  come  to  agree- 
ment on  how  to  redistrict,  and  all  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  parties  were  recommitted 
for  other  consideration.  The  legislature 
adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  matter  was 
back  in  the  lap  of  the  court. 

The  court,  on  last  Friday,  handed  down 
a  reapportionment  decree  establishing 
districts  which  are  reasonably  regular  in 
their  boundary  lines.  There  is  a  popula- 
tion variation  of  only  5,048  people  be- 
tween the  largest  and  the  smallest  dis- 
tricts, which  is  a  variation  of  only  1.3 
percent. 

The  point  I  would  draw  from  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  our  con- 
sideration here — is  that  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  H.R.  2508.  with  its  35-per- 
cent provision,  was  pending,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  in  my 
judgment,  thought  the  legislation  might 
be  adopted,  I  believe  the  legislature  very 
well  would  have  gotten  down  to  the  mat- 
ter of  successfully  deciding  how  equi- 
tably to  apportion  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  our  State. 

The  fact  that  this  bill,  with  the  35- 
percent  provision,  was  before  Congress, 
in  my  judgment,  brought  about  the  situ- 
ation where  the  State  of  Tennes.'^ee  did 
not  act,  and  the  matter  of  districting  our 
State  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  This  Is  not  good.  In  my  judg- 
ment. The  State  legislatures  throughout 
this  Nation  have  a  difficult  enough  di- 
leomia  in  trying  to  bring  about  equal 
representation,  without  waiting  to  see  or 
without  being  tempted  with  the  idea 
that  equality  means  only  two-thirds 
quality. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  achieving  this  situa- 
tion under  the  present  coiu-t  order,  which 
the  Senator  describes,  may  I  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  decennial  census 
of  1960  furnished  the  basis  for  the  com- 
putation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  was. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Has  there  been  any 
shift  of  population? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  there  has. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  not,  it  will  be  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  there  has 
not  been  substantial  shift  in  population, 
thereby  building  into  the  1.3  percent  an 
Inevitable  distortion,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate later  in  the  case  of  my  native 
State.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

However,  I  might  also  point  out  that 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  distribution  is  now,  in  my 
judgment,  is  no  Justiflcatlon  for  waiting 
5  years  in  order  to  bring  into  greater 
approximation  the  equality  of  every 
man's  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  Senator  is  very 
meticulous.  I  wonder  if  a  special  census 
could  be  arranged. 

It  would  cost  approximately  30  cents 
a  head  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  Senator's  desire 
for  perfection  would  be  almost  attained. 
It  would  not  take  long,  perhaps  8  or  10 
months.  Thirty  cents  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  Tennessee — which  is 
approximately  what? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  about  3,700,- 
000 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  about  a  million 
dollars  that  a  special  census  would  cost 
the  State  of  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  if  the  Senator's 
analogy  is  projected,  we  might  even  get  to 
the  extremely  unlikely  situation — if  this 
logic  is  adopted — that,  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, the  population  distribution  would 
be  different  when  the  polls  closed  and 
when  they  opened. 

There  must  be  a  point  of  departure  and 
a  point  of  begiimlng.  The  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  precisely  what  the  popu- 
lation of  a  given  geographical  area  of 
Tennessee  may  be  on  the  6th  or  7th  day 
of  June  1967,  does  not  mean,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  it  follows  that  we  should  wait 
5  years  in  order  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  decennial  census  is 
established  in  order  that  we  can — con- 
sidering our  national  obligations,  con- 
sidering tiie  gradual  growth  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  respective  States  and  the 
shifts  nationally— designate  the  number 
of  Congressmen  who  will  be  elected  in 
the  respective  States.  Now  as  long  as  this 
is  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  ol 
Congressmen  among  the  States,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  logical  to  use  the  same  base 
for  districting  within  the  States. 

It  has  been  the  best  judgment  that  If 
we  do  this  at  least  every  10  years,  we 
will  certainly  provide  a  reasonable  re- 
flection of  the  population  trends — al- 
though I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  my  substitute  amend- 
ment provides  for  special  statewide  cen- 
suses, on  which  mid-decade  adjusting  of 
the  congressional  districts  can  be  based. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  completely.  The 
Federal  census,  which  is  a  creature  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  has  many 
functions,  including  that  of  establishing 
the  basis  by  which  we  redistrict. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point 
in  this  connection.  The  most  nearly  per- 
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fectly  apportioned  legislative  body  In  the 
world.  I  suppose,  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  us  was 
elected  on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
because  the  people  In  the  respective 
States  voted  for  each  of  the  respective 
Members  In  this  Chamber. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  If  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution allocating  to  each  State  two  Sen- 
ators Is  not  absolutely  incompatible  In 
any  theory  of  one  man,  one  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  Is  a 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyer,  this 
is  the  point  I  would  like  to  make.  The 
argiunent  Is  advanced  that  the  Senate  Is 
apart  from  the  one-man,  one-vote  nole 
because  each  State  has  two  Members  of 
the  Senate,  regardless  of  the  population. 
However,  numerical  representation  In 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter than  equality  of  vote.  As  I  ssdd  a  mo- 
ment ago,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
every  one  of  us  was  elected  on  the  basis 
of  one  man,  one  vote,  inasmuch  as  every 
person  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
who  voted  for  my  distinguished  colleague 
had  a  vote  which  amounted  to  as  much 
as  the  vote  of  everyone  else  in  North 
Carolina.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  true 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  if  there 
la  malapportionment.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  fixed  and  it  is  equal  for  every 
Member  In  the  Chamber.  It  is  not  equal 
In  the  case  of  malapportionment  of  the 
districts  of  Members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  legislative  body  which  is  more 
incompatible  with  one  man.  one  vote 
than  any  other  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  of  which  the  Senator  knows? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Most  reluctantly,  I  do 
disagree.  While  we  have  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  the  two 
Senators  in  this  body  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  two  from  New  York  and  two 
from  the  smallest  State,  that  Is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  every  one  of  us 
was  elected  on  the  basis  of  an  equality 
of  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  connection  with  the 
State  of  California,  is  not  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  of  California  diluted  in  re- 
spect to  Senators,  as  compared  to  Ne- 
vada, or  the  State  of  Alaska,  or  the  State 
of  Delaware? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  California  vote  is  di- 
luted, but  it  is  equal  as  far  as  Callfor- 
nlans  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  that  the  theory  of  one  man, 
one  vote  is  good  only  within  certain 
limitations? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  number  of  citizens  who  cast 
votes  and  the  equality  of  that  vote  in 
relation  to  every  other  vote  cast. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  concede  that  it  Is  possible  the 
Supreme  Court  may  ultimately  hold  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
constitutlonal  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  that  is  as 
Temote  and  as  entirely  an  impossible 


concept  as  that  the  Congress  might  abol- 
ish the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  provision  that  pro- 
vides that  each  State  shall  have  two  Sen- 
ators Is  in  the  original  Constitution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  provision  for 
two  Senators  for  each  State  in  the  orig- 
inal Constitution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is.  Indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Shortly  after  the  original 
Constitution  was  ratified,  there  was 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Including  the 
fifth  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  fifth  amend- 
ment say  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law? 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  in  any  inconsistency 
between  the  fifth  amendment  and  the 
original  Constitution,  that  the  fifth 
amendment  would  prevail  over  the  origi- 
nal Constitution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Each  subsequently  adopted  amendment 
takes  precedence  over  a  previously 
adopted  portion  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if,  when  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  an  opinion  written  by  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  handed  down  the  school 
desegregation  decision,  did  it  not  base 
the  school  desegregation  decision  on  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
sunendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  must  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina  that 
that  was  the  case.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
this  chain  of  logic  will  abolish  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  I 
have  one  further  question. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see If.  when  the  Chief  Justice  started  to 
write  the  school  desegregation  decision  in 
Boiling  against  Sharpe,  he  did  not  dis- 
cover the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  applied  only  to  the 
States  and  not  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
that  familiar  with  the  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  Boiling  against  Sharpe 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  had  the  same  meaning  as 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  as  applied  to  the  matter  at 
hand. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  I  must 
have  shown  by  now  I  am  not  familiar  in 
that  much  detail  with  the  decision  to 
which  he  refers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Court  did  say  in 
Boiling  against  Sharpe  that  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  had 
the  same  meaning  as  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
held  that  malapportionment  Is  imcon- 
stltutional  imder  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

If  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  means  the  same  thing 


as  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said  in 
Boiling  against  Sharpe,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  to  say  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  original  Constitution  giving 
each  State  two  Senators  regardless  of 
population  was  unconstitutional  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  means  the  same 
thing  as  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  follow  the  Senator's 
logic.  I  must  say  that  I  strongly  and 
thoroughly  disagree  with  the  chain  of 
logic,  and  still  maintain  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  force  of  a  single 
vote  and  the  equality  of  a  vote.  Every 
vote  that  is  cast  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming Is  equal  to  every  other  vote  cast  In 
Wyoming  for  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  perfect 
equality  under  the  one  man,  one  vote  rule 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  In 
every  other  State  where  there  is  substan- 
tial variation  between  congressional  dis- 
tricts, there  is  Inequality,  which  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  total  force  and  effect. 

There  may  be  6  million  people  voting 
for  our  colleague  from  New  York,  but 
each  vote  is  equal.  Yet,  obviously,  each  of 
those  6  million  people  does  not  have  as 
strong  a  voice  in  deciding  who  his  Sena- 
tor will  be  as  the  300,000  people  who  re- 
side in  Wyoming,  but  there  is  equality. 

That  Is  why  I  start  out  with  the 
premise  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  there  is  perfect  one  man,  one  vote, 
but  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
is  not. 

If  we  pass  HM.  2508.  according  to  Its 
present  provisions,  we  will  have  two- 
thirds  equality. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  wish  to  make  one  ob- 
servation and  then  I  shall  be  silent. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  This  was  not  my  logic.  This 
was  the  logic  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. I  hope  they  will  be  illogical  in 
applying  the  logic  of  their  decision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  coQunend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  force  and  thrust 
of  his  remarks.  I  wish  to  say  by  way  of 
comment  on  the  interrogation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection,  that  the  logic  by  which  he 
says  the  Supreme  Court  could  abolish 
the  Senate  does  not  follow. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  well 
knows  the  representation  of  citizenry  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  Involved. 
We  could  have  98  Senators  in  the  Senate, 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  and 
every  legislator  and  legislature  In  the 
United  States  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  depriving  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  any 
other  State  of  equal  representation  In 
the  Senate,  and  It  could  not  be  done  un- 
less they  had  the  two  votes  of  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  States  Involved.  There  Is  a 
reason  for  that. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  history  of  the 
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Constitution,  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  was  called  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. When  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  assembled,  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation, led  by  James  Madison,  George 
Mason,  and  Gov.  Edmund  Randolph, 
subniitted  what  was  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  which  was  the  basis,  or  at 
least  the  skeleton,  of  the  final  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  original  Virginia  draft  provided 
that  representation  in  the  National  Con- 
gress should  be  based  strictly  on  popula- 
tion or  strictly  on  apportionment.  The 
Virginia  plan,  so  far  as  representation  in 
the  Houses  of  Congress  was  concerned, 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
However,  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Connecticut  made  their  posi- 
tion clear  and  were  adamant,  saying  that 
if  the  delegates,  in  convention  assembled, 
would  not  agree  to  a  basic  compromise, 
and  recognize,  in  effect,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  States,  at  least  so  far 
as  one  House  of  Congress  was  concerned, 
those  three  States,  perhaps  more,  would 
withdraw  from  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  enter  into  separate  treaties 
with  Prance.  Thus  In  effect,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  arguments  had  been  pro- 
pounded, what  was  called  the  Great 
Compromise  was  effected.  Roger  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  Great  Compromise.  Madison 
backed  off.  A  majority  of  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  backed  off. 
They  recognized  that  they  were  dealing 
with  sovereign  States  in  that  convention 
and  that  those  States  were  not  going  to  be 
Involved  in  any  confederation,  or  any 
United  States  of  America,  unless  they 
had  equal  representation  in  one  of  the 
Houses.  That  is  the  way  we  developed  or 
derived  the  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate.  The  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims  and 
Baker  against  Carr,  which  first  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
so  far  as  State  legislatures  were  con- 
cerned, is  based  on  the  14th  amendment 
which  provides  that  no  State  shall  pass 
any  law  which  shall  deprive  its  citizens 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law.  With  due 
respect  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  I  fall  to  see  his 
logic. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WeU.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  in  his  eloquent 
fashion,  has  given  us  a  history  of  how 
the  original  Constitution  came  into  being, 
which  is  very  interesting.  It  is  logical  to 
the  point  I  have  discussed.  It  provides 
that  all  States  shall  have  two  Senators 
and  that  no  State  without  its  consent 
shall  be  deprived  of  representation.  That 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  1789. 
Thereafter,  the  fifth  amendment  was 
adopted.  Thereafter,  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  based  on  certain  rules  by  the  one 
man,  one  vote,  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  that  the 
fifth  amendment  meant  the  same  thing 
as  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
did  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  application  to  the 
States.  Anyone  can  make  the  same  argu- 
ment that  If  we  take  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  one  man,  one 


vote,  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  means  the 
same  thing  as  applying  to  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  then 
the  Supreme  Court  could  hold  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  imconsti- 
tutlonal  under  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  what  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  will  be,  and  siIsq 
for  the  day  ahead  of  us,  and  also  as  td 
any  imanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  let 
me  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  will  yield  without  losing 
the  floor,  I  should  like  to  present  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  first? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  because  of  the  reprinting  of 
H.R.  2508  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments, it  Is  necessaxy  that  I  modify 
amendment  202  as  follows:  Beginning 
with  the  word  "Beginning"  strike  every- 
thing to  the  word  "following,"  and  insert 
"strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following." 

"Hiose  are  the  words  that  will  put  my 
amendment  in  line  with  the  recent  print- 
ing of  H.R.  2508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
agreement,  as  follows: 

Unakimocs-Consint  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  effective  on  Thursday.  June 
8,  1967,  Inunedlately  after  the  prayer,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  2508.  debate  on  amendment  202,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  for 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  and  one- 
balf  hour  for  the  opponents  and  debate  on 
any  other  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shaU  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  Mr.  Ehvin]  :  Provided,  That 
In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  blU  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shaU  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment    that  is  not  germane 


to  the  provtBlona  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  at 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bm  debate  sbaU 
be  limited  to  a  hotirs,  to  b«  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  at 
the  said  biU,  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement? 
Without  objection,  the  agreement  Is 
entered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   81     TO    BE    MADE    THE 
PENDING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81,  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  rail 
carriers   and   their  employees,   be   laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  we 
will  start  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
having  to  do  with  railway  labor  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  There  will  be 
no  morrUng  hour. 


ORDERS  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  10  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW  AND 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  morning  hour  on  Thursday 
morning  so  consideration  of  the  bill  will 
start  promptly  after  the  prayer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Masssushusetts.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  if  we  were  to 
complete  action  on  the  joint  resolution 
tomorrow,  the  consideration  of  H  Jl.  2508 
would  go  over  until  Thursday  morning, 
but  It  would  not  be  considered  prior  to 
that  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  under- 
standing, because  of  various  circimi- 
stances  which  have  intervened. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
if  for  any  reason  the  Railway  Act  legis- 
lation were  to  continue  until  Thursday, 
what  would  be  our  position  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  would  have  to 
stay  with  the  Railway  Labor  Act  legis- 
lation, because  of  the  imminence  of  a 
date  certain. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  "Hie 
agreement  which  has  been  propounded 
this  afternoon  would  begin  sometime 
Thursday,  after  completion  of  the  rail- 
way legislation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  if  it  lasted  that 
long. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  could 
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that  agreement  be  negotiated  at  that 
time,  becavise  of  the  changing  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  absences? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  oiir 
assurance  that  it  would  be. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAXES  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY   OR 
RAIUIOAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  introduced  a  resolution — 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  all  of  my 
Republican  colleaguea— expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  any 
plan  to  subject  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  to  Federal  In- 
come tax. 

This  action  was  taken  by  me  in  re- 
sponse to  that  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's aged  proposal  which  would,  for  the 
first  time,  require  all  older  Americans 
to  include  their  social  seciirlty  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  as  taxable  in- 
come. As  the  resolution  states,  I  believe 
it  would  be  wrong  for  Congress  to  take 
a  step  that  would  Involve  a  double  tax 
on  that  i»rt  of  an  individual's  benefits 
which  represent  a  return  of  his  own  con- 
tributions made  out  of  wages  that  were 
fully  taxed. 

However,  since  introducing  my  resolu- 
tion, I  have  received  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  proposal  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  They  tell  me  that 
counting  social  seciirlty  and  railroad  re- 
tirement beneifits  as  taxable  Income  is 
but  one  part  of  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  that  applies  the  law  more  imlformly 
and,  in  their  opinion,  more  equitably. 
In  fact,  I  am  told  by  the  Treasury  that 
Its  plan  will  really  mean  tax  reductions 
for  practically  all  lower  and  middle  in- 
come taxpaying  elderly.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Treasury's  figures,  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  social  security  recipients — 
all  but  about  700,000  out  of  14  million — 
will  either  be  unaffected  by  the  proposal 
or  will  actually  realize  a  tax  reduction. 
Moreover,  elderly  taxpayers  not  receiv- 
ing social  security  because  they  still  must 
work  will  also  receive  tax  reductions 
under  the  plan,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury. This  would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
placing the  social  security  exclusion  and 
other  relief  provisions  now  given  the 
elderly  with  a  blanket  exemption  that, 
in  most  cases,  will  be  more  generous 
than  what  is  now  provided. 

The  Treasury  indicates  that  some 
elderly — those  at  higher  income  levels — 
will  realize  tax  Increases  on  account  of 
their  social  security  benefits  being  in- 
cluded as  taxable  Income. 

However,  even  In  these  cases,  they  as- 
sure me  that  there  will  be  no  double  tax 
because  their  plan  provides  an  exclusion 
for  even  the  most  wealthy  that  fully 
offsets  the  portion  of  his  benefits  which 
represents  a  return  of  his  own  social 
security  taxes.  They  state  that  this  was 


done  so  as  specifically  to  prevent  any 
double  taxation. 

In  light  of  my  discussion  with  the 
Treasury,  I  think  their  plan  is  worth 
considering  further.  In  fact.  I  under- 
stand they  are  themselves  developing 
possible  modifications  and  liberalizations 
to  meet  some  objections  which  have  been 
raised.  If  the  effect  of  these  changes 
will  be  further  to  reduce  the  tax  burden 
on  the  elderly,  I  think  the  proposal 
should  be  carefully  examined.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  action  on  my  res- 
olution be  deferred  until  we  see  the  final 
proposal  passed  by  the  House  and  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  Treasury  officials  were  quite  in 
earnest  about  this  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  I  prefer  to  bend  over  back- 
ward so  that  there  will  be  no  misiuider- 
standing  nor  misimpresslon  as  to  what  I 
thought  was  actually  taking  place.  They 
did  give  me  enough  flll-ln  to  indicate  that 
this  matter  merits  further  consideration. 

The  residual  interest,  obviouslj ,  is  that 
there  be  no  increase  in  taxes  on  the 
elderly.  If  the  package,  generally  streak- 
ing, brings  about  a  tax  reduction,  I  think 
that  probably  will  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  probably  will  command  the  approval 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But  I 
felt  duty  bound  to  make  this  explana- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
prime  mover  on  this  resolution. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.2508)  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  2508,  it  sound  legislation 
and  should  be  approved  by  this  body. 
There  are  a  number  of  considerations  In 
favor  of  approval,  including  those  men- 
tioned by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Briefly,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  this  is 
legislation  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  very  concerned.  They 
have  labored  hard  to  produce  something 

which  they  consider  durable  and  consti- 
tutional. Twice  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  House.  They  know  the  im- 
pact of  the  legislation.  They  know  what 
side  effects  it  might  have,  and  they  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  that  they 
have  made.  Absent  some  very  obvious 
constitutional  policy  or  national  policy 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  taking  effect  of 
such  act,  I  think  great  deference  should 
be  paid  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  it 
is  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  the  vote  in  the  House  on  this  pro- 
posal was  289  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
only  63  against  the  bill? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  delay  the 
application  of  the  so-called  one-man 
one-vote  rule,  by  the  type  of  provision 
embodied  in  section  2  of  H Jl.  2508.  After 
all,  say  these  well-meaning  people,  the 
protection  of  equal  rights  should  not  be 
postponed  nor  nullified  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  it. 

One  way  to  test  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  reason  for  it  Is  to  consider  the  alter- 
native. The  alternative  suggested  by  the 
opponents  of  HJl.  2508  In  its  present 
form  Is  to  remove  section  2,  and  to  re- 
quire immediate  compliance  with  section 
1  of  the  bill,  and  thereby  achieve  thla 
so-called  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 

But  as  soon  as  we  do  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  run  into  difficulty,  because  the 
question  will  immediately  arise,  "On 
what  basis  will  the  Statea  be  required  to 
reapportion  under  section  1?  On  what 
population  basis  will  they  proceed?  Will 
it  be  the  Federal  decennial  census  of 
1980,  or  will  it  be  the  present  population 
of  the  State?" 

That  can  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. I  offer  as  an  illustration  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  in  my  own  State 
of  Nebraska. 

We  have  a  situation  where  the  differ- 
ence between  the  largest  and  the  small- 
est districts,  by  the  Redistrlcting  Act  of 
1961,  is  31.1  percent.  I  will  read  the  fig- 
ures for  the  three  congressional  districts 
In  my  State  based  upon  the  1960  census; 

First  District,  530,507. 

Second  District,  404,695. 

Third  District,  476,128. 

However,  if  we  use  the  July  1966  esti- 
mates of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska's  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
to  the  end  of  calendar  year  1966,  we  have 
these  figiu'es: 

First  District,  556.094. 

Second  District,  485,222. 

Thh-d  District,  474,728. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  difference  of  31.1 
percent  between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  districts,  based  on  the  1960  pop- 
ulation, the  percentage  drops  down  to 
17.1  percent,  a  figure  well  within  that 
zone  of  tolerance  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  blessed  as  being  practicable 
and  workable  and  in  compliance  with 
the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  explain  at  this 
point  why  there  was  a  difference  of  31.1 
percent  between  the  First  and  the  Third 
Districts  when  the  Redistrlcting  Act  of 
1961  was  passed.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  flow  of  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  was  aware  that  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  which  is 
centered  around  the  metropolitan  county 
of  Douglas,  in  which  the  city  of  Omaha 
is  located,  was  growing  very  rapidly.  It 
was  with  design  and  purpose  that  the 
difference  of  31.1  percent  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  districts  was 
permitted  to  exist,  because  it  was  recog- 
nized that,  with  the  flow  of  population 
to  the  eastern  end  of  the  State,  there 
would  be,  within  a  very  short  time,  a 
nearly  equitable  and  acceptable  margin 
of  difference. 

That  expectation  materialized.  That 
Is  exactly  what  happened.  So  now  we 
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have  a  situation  which  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable, and  certainly  very  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  alternative 
if  a  bill  consisting  of  only  section  1  is 
enacted  into  law?  It  would  mean  there 
would  have  to  be  a  choice  between  1960 
and  1966  population  figures. 

If  the  1960  figures  are  used,  it  would 
mean  a  difference  of  31.1  percent.  This 
would  result  in  a  built  in  disproportion 
which  certainly  would  not  achieve  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to 
use  the  1966  population  figures.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  Federal  de- 
cennial census,  nor  is  there  anything 
which  constitutionally  requires  that  it 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  basing  con- 
gressional redistrlcting.  It  always  has 
been  used,  but  any  source  of  population 
that  Is  considered  reliable  can  be  used 
and  be  considered  constitutional.  If, 
however,  the  estimates  of  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity's Bureau  of  Business  Research 
are  not  accepted  by  the  court,  then  the 
State  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  distortion  involved  in  using  the 
1966  population,  to  engage  a  special  cen- 
sus taker.  This  would  cost  about  30  cents 
an  Inhabitant  within  the  State,  or  ap- 
proximately $450,000  and  it  would  orUy 
prove  what  we  already  know,  that  using 
the  population  estimates  as  of  December 
31, 1966.  there  is  only  a  17.1-pereent  dif- 
ference between  the  largest  and  smallest 
districts. 

It  would  be  impossible  on  that  basis  to 
create  any  districts  and  yet  achieve  a 
complete  lack  of  variance. 

In  the  case  of  Charles  Lucas  v.  James 
A.  Rhodes,  Civil  Action  C  65 — 264.  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  Of  Ohio,  in  which  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  held 
constitutional — counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant stated: 

An  attempt  to  create  new  dlstrlctt  at  tbla 
time  with  population  variance  of  less  than 
15  percent  would  be  an  exercise  In  futility. 
The  population  figures  upon  wtilch  any  dla- 
trlct  would  be  baaed  are  ao  out  of  date  tbat 
the  plan  would  result  In  no  more  equal  rep- 
resentation than  we  have  today  and  might 
well  result  in  a  more  unequal  representation, 
even  if  it  appeared  equal  on  paper. 

This  is  comparable  to  the  situation 
existing  m  Nebraska  and  in  many  other 
States. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  population  of 
approximately  10  million  people.  At  30 
cents  per  mdivldual,  it  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $3  million  to  obtain  a  spe- 
cial census  in  time  to  use  the  figures  as 
a  basis  for  redistrlcting  and  still  be  a 
basis  for  the  primaries  next  spring  and 
the  election  next  fall.  This  would  be  a 
formidable  task. 

This  is  an  alternative  which  would  re- 
sult in  confusion,  chaos  and  uncertainty. 
In  the  Judgment  of  many  this  is  much 
less  preferable  than  to  abide  by  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  for  an  Interim  period  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  the  pending  bUl. 

There  have  been  some  rather  bland 
predictions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one would  be  warranted  in  predicting 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  will 
aecide.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  has, 
in  this  type  of  situation,  taken  into  con- 


sideration the  plain  choice  which  is  giv- 
en to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  States  in  tising  the  1960  figures  with 
all  of  the  built  in  uncertainty  and  chaos 
and  confusion,  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  hand  proceeding  on  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  redistrlcting  for  the  1968  and 
1970  congressional  elections  and  then 
redistrlcting  on  the  basis  of  the  1970 
decennial  census  for  the  elections  In 
1972. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  has 
recognized  Inequities  of  thJs  type  when 
they  allowed  a  redistrlcting  plan  which 
they  admittedly  said  did  not  comply  with 
the  Constitution.  They  said  in  effect: 

Go  forth  and  function  under  that  redis- 
trlcting plan  until  the  next  election. 

This  put  the  State  under  a  court  order 
for  the  next  election.  So  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  this  type  of  con- 
sideration in  bridging  the  interim  period. 

I  return  to  my  original  propositiorL 
H.R.  2508  is  sound  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate should  approve  it.  It  is  primarily  of 
concern  and  interest  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

House  Members  have  labored  hard. 
They  have  applied  the  best  of  their  con- 
sidered wisdom  to  the  measure,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  approved  the 
measure.  In  fact,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  approved  .similar  measures 
twice  before.  They  know  the  impact. 
They  know  the  hazards.  They  know  the 
side  effects  which  might  be  visited  upon 
the  congressional  system. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  take  notice 
of  these  matters  and  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  interested  in  the  answer 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  might 
give  to  a  rather  fundamental  question 
pertaining  to  this  legislation.  I  asked  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  some- 
what earlier. 

I  ask  the  Senator  how  he  views  the 
whole  question  concerning  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  wiilch  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  legislation  establishing  a 
ceiling  of  some  35  percent  on  variations 
between  districts.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  believe  that  any  congressional 
district  which  has  a  variance  of  more 
than  35  percent  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts  would  be  prima  facie  in 
violation  of  this  legislation  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  process  of  redistrlcting? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  preface  to  the  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  any  State  that  has  a  vari- 
ance greater  than  35  percent  would  be 
prima  facie  in  violation  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  would  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  redistrlcting? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  it  would  be 
prima  facie  in  violation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  tlie  imderstanding  of  the  Senator 
be  that  where  the  variance  In  any  State 
was  less  than  35  percent,  the  com-ts 
would  or  would  not  have  the  power  and 


obligation  to  consider  the  other  factors 
relevant  to  the  permissible  variance 
which  have  been  enunciated  In  a  number 
of  Stipreme  Court  cases?  That  is.  would 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feel  that  this 
Is  what  some  House  2£embers  referred  to 
as  "mandatory"  legislation  or  "pennis- 
sive"  legislation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mandatory  or  permis- 
sive on  whom— on  the  Supreme  Court. 
on  the  States,  or  on  the  Congress? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has  been 
extremely  interested  In  the  pending  blU 
and  participated  in  the  discussion  of  it 
in  the  committee  as  well,  has  agreed 
that  any  State  which  has  a  variance 
greater  than  35  percent  would  prima 
facie  have  to  redistrlct.  But  is  it  the 
Senator's  opinion  that  in  any  State 
which  liad  less  than  35  percent  variation, 
no  court  could  be  able  to  review,  for 
considerations  of  equality,  compactness, 
and  contiguity,  the  districts  to  find 
whether  they  were  violative  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Nothing  In  H.R.  2508 
would  preclude  a  court  from  taking  juris- 
diction of  any  question  within  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  law. 

The  language  with  reference  to  com- 
pactness is  a  little  different  from  that  in 
previous  bills.  Prima  facie,  those  States 
having  districts  varying  more  than  35 
percent  between  the  largest  smd  the 
smallest  would  be  out  of  compliance,  but 
that  would  not  be  absolutely  binding  on 
the  court.  The  court  could  still  take 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  same  would  be  true  with  reference 
to  States  that  have  less  than  a  35  t}er- 
cent  difference. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  deprive  a  court  of  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  construe  the  language  and  the 
constitutionality  of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
understand,  there  is  a  variance,  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census,  of  some  31  per- 
cent in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Is  my  im- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator's  imder- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
point  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  a  case 
were  brought  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Nebraska's  districts,  does  the 
Senator  suggest  that  the  State  would  be 
able  to  say,  "Since  we  are,  on  the  face  of 
it,  lower  than  35  percent,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  to  redistrlct  prior  to  1972"? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
does  the  Senator  contend  that  that  would 
be  an  effective  defense  by  any  of  the 
States? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  cannot  say  how  effec- 
tive a  court  will  guess  it  to  be.  The  State 
could  rely  on  that  statute  and  say,  "We 
shall  proceed  on  this  basis — namely,  con- 
tinue the  districts  on  the  basis  of  1960 
population  figures." 

If  someone  wants  to  challenge  this  and 
bring  the  matter  Into  court,  I  caimot 
predict  to  a  certainty  whether  the  de- 
defense  of  this  act  would  be  good  or  not. 
My  guess  is  that  it  would  be,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  many  equities  and  temper- 
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ing  factors  which  enter  Into  the  total  of 
the  prevailing  circumstances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  somewhat  troubled  because  of  my 
resfdixwof  the  Swann  against  Adams  case 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  brief  portion  of  the  opinion.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  the  constltutlon- 
aUty  of  the  bill,  if  it  Is  Interpreted  as  the 
Senator  proposes.  In  light  of  this  portion 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

De  minimtu  deviations  axe  xmAVOidable, 
but  variations  of  30%  •  •  •  and  40%  •  •  • 
can  hardly  be  deemed  de  minimus  and  none 
of  our  casee  suggeets  that  differences  of  this 
magnitude  will  be  approved  without  a  satis- 
factory explanation  grounded  on  acceptable 
state  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reynolds 
opinion  limited  the  allowable  deviations  to 
those  minor  variations  which  "are  based  on 
legitimate  considerations  Incident  to  the 
effectuation  of  a  rational  state  policy."  377 
U.S.  633,  679.  Thus  that  opinion  went  on  to 
Indicate  that  variations  from  a  pure  popula- 
tion standard  might  be  Justified  by  such  state 
policy  considerations  as  the  Integrity  of 
political  subdivisions,  the  maintenance  of 
compactness  and  contiguity  In  legislative 
districts  or  the  recognition  of  natural  or 
historical  boundary  lines.  Likewise,  In  Roman 
V.  Sincock.  377  UJ3.  696,  710,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Constitution  permits  "such  minor 
deviations  only  as  may  occur  In  recognizing 
certain  factors  that  are  free  from  any  taint 
of  arbitrwlneaa  or  dlBcrlminatlon." 

In  view  of  the  percentages  mentioned 
of  30  and  40  percent,  and  the  other 
standards  specified,  I  am  wondering  how 
the  Senator  can  hold  his  previous  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  HRUSELA..  All  I  can  say  is  that  all 
of  the  factors  of  the  case  would  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  if  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  matter  was  with- 
in the  tolerance  of  its  view  of  the  law,  it 
would  approve;  and  if  the  Court  felt 
that  the  circumstances  were  beyond  the 
tolerance,  it  would  say  no. 

In  Lucas  against  Rhodes,  concerning 
the  State  of  Ohio,  there  was  a  reported 
differential  of  41.3  percent,  and  the  cir- 
cuit court  approved  the  districting  plan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
that  Is  being  appealed? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  circuit  court  has 
approved  it,  and  I  believe  a  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  filed,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  been  ruled  upon.  The  Adams 
case  involved  the  State  legislature,  and 
H.R.  2508,  of  course,  Is  a  congressional 
redlstricting  bill.  The  Lucas  against 
Rhodes  case  involves  congressional  re- 
districting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  Ohio  case,  Judge  Celebrezze  gave  a 
very  compelling  viewpoint  asserting  the 
invalidity  of  Ohio's  districting. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  did.  Indeed.  He  is  a 
very  wise  and  a  very  accomplished  Judge, 
but  he  was  outnumbered  2  to  1  in  that 
instance.  I  prefer  to  read  the  majority 
opinion  in  this  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  Interested  because  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Swann  against 
Adams  as  a  State  apportionment  case. 
But  the  Senator  should  remember  that 
in  the  case  of  Duddleston  against  OrlUs, 
the  latest  Supreme  Court  case  on  con- 
gressional districts,  the  Court  specifi- 
cally relied  on  Swann  and  another  State 
legislature  case,  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
as    establishing — with     Wesberry — the 


standards  by  whleh  Indiana's  con- 
gressional districting  should  be  Judged. 

So,  it  is  clear  that  In  the  considera- 
tion of  congressional  districting  plans, 
the  Supreme  Court  expects  the  criteria 
which  were  pertinent  to  the  State  legis- 
latures to  apply. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  quote  a  congres- 
sional case.  The  Lucas  case  Is  a  congres- 
sional case.  It  is  not  a  State  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  making  some 
comment  with  regard  to  the  criteria 
utilized  in  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment cases. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Swann  case  is  a 
State  case.  That  Is  a  fact  I  mentioned 
before.  It  would  be  somewhat  dlstln- 
giiishable  from  a  congressional  redls- 
tricting case,  such  as  Lucas  against 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Not 
only  are  they  not  distinguishable  on  that 
basis  for  those  purposes,  but  It  Is  clear 
from  many  court  opinions  that  the 
standards  in  the  State  legislature  cases 
apply  a  fortiori  to  the  congressional 
cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  yield  after  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  section  3  of  this 
bill  contains  what  vk  call  a  separability 
clause.  It  reads: 

If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
such  Act  or  amendment  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

So  if  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  wisdom 
were  to  review  a  case  in  which  there 
was  a  34.9-percent  difference  between 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  district,  this 
would  not  affect  the  application  of  the 
act  in  another  case  where  the  circum- 
stances were  different.  So  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  lose,  under  this  proposal. 

The  House  of  Representatives  threshed 
this  problem  out.  The  House  did  not  con- 
sider that  a  separability  clause  would  be 
necessary.  When  we  reported  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  we  had  added  section  3, 
they  said  there  was  no  harm  in  it;  we 
could  have  It.  But  they  did  not  consider 
it  and  did  not  think  that  It  was  needed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Wesberry  case,  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
question  of  congreaslonal  reapportion- 
ment, involved  charges  that  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  had 
been  Improperly  apportioned.  The  Court, 
on  page  2  of  Its  opinion,  stated  that  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia 
had  823.780  inhabitants,  and  that  the 
average  population  of  10  congressional 
districts  in  Georgia  was  394,312.  That 
shows  that  there  was  a  variation  of  more 
than  100  percent  between  the  largest  dis- 
trict and  the  average  district.  It  shows 
that  the  population  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict was  272,154,  compared  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  823,680  for  the  largest  district. 
That  would  mean  a  difference  of  ap- 
proximately 3  to  1,  which  is  quite  a  far 
cry  from  a  percentage  of  100  percent  to 


something  like  200  percent,  compared 
with  a  variation  of  35  percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  Intimated 
that  the  proposal  should  be  made  uni- 
form as  between  State  legislative  dis- 
tricts and  congressional  districts.  II  that 
Is  so,  should  it  not  be  made  uniform  so 
as  to  include  counties  and  municipali- 
ties? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Supreme 
Court,  within  the  last  6  weeks,  refuse 
to  review  a  case  in  which  there  were 
large  discrepancies  between  the  mem- 
bers of  municipal  councils  and  the  mem- 
bers of  county  organizations? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  The 
Court  refused  to  take  Jurisdiction  in  two 
cases  and  sent  two  other  cases  back  for 
further  proceedings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  substitute  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— and  I  might  say  by  way  of  inter- 
polation that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual 
to  refer  to  such  a  young  Senator  as  the 
senior  Senator — does  not  provide  that 
the  substitute  is  to  supersede  this  entire 
bill  and  take  effect  with  the  91st  Con- 
gress, which  Is  to  be  elected  In  the  fall 
of  1968,  whose  Members  must  be  nomi- 
nated next  spring? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  provides  that  the 
highest  discrepancy  can  be  10  percent; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  it  provides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  hivite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
page  21  of  the  minority  report  and  ask 
the  Senator  to  consider  this  matter  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  under  the  substi- 
tute, beginning  with  the  next  Congress, 
no  congressional  district  can  have  a 
greater  variation  between  the  largest  dis- 
trict and  the  smallest  district  greater 
than  10  percent.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia  would  not  have  to  redlstrlct 
prior  to  the  election  of  1968? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  a  list  of  33  States. 
There  are  five  States  that  have  only  one 
Congressman,  and  another  in  trouble 
with  redlstricting  problems;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  45  States  left 
that  have  redlstricting  problems  and  33 
are  States  where  we  would  have  to  redls- 
trlct between  now  and  the  next  congres- 
sional election  imder  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  be  sooner  than 
that  because  presumably  they  have  pri- 
maries and  it  would  have  to  be  in  ample 
time  for  the  primaries,  which  are  usually 
in  the  spring  months. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  under  the  impression,  as  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  the 
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legi.sl:itures  of  many  States  have  ad- 
journed and  they  would  have  to  be  called 
back  into  an  extraordinary  session  to 
comply  with  this  provision? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  substitute,  instead 
of  simplifying  the  matter,  would  compli- 
cate simplicity. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  surely  would.  There 
wouid  be  confusion  and  chaos.  The  people 
would  not  know  which  district  they  are 
in,  what  candidates  are  campaigning  for 
office,  or  which  candidate  they  would  vote 
for  It  is  not  a  wholesome  or  stable  situ- 
ation on  which  to  base  a  self-governing 
systtfm. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  under  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  289  to  63,  the  guidelines  are 
simple  and  imderstandable  in  that  they 
only  require  the  congressional  districts 
to  be  contiguous  and  have  a  population 
relationship  under  which  the  population 
of  the  largest  district  cannot  exceed  that 
of  the  smallest  district,  according  to  the 
1970  census,  by  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  there  is  also  a  requirement  of  com- 
pactness. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  leaves  it  up  to  the 
States  to  make  them  compact  as  they 
deem  practicable. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  As  the  States  find  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  the  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  it 
states  as  reasonably  practicable  without 
determining  who  Is  going  to  determine 
what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
would  put  it  back  in  the  courts  with  the 
possibility  of  a  lawsuit  in  respect  to  every 
congressional  district  except,  perhaps, 
one  that  is  square. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Or  where  there  is  one 
Representative  from  the  entire  State. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  are  far  better  quali- 
fied to  determine  what  compactness  is 
reasonable,  far  better  than  judges,  and 
especially  judges  on  the  Potomac  River 
who  have  never  seen  the  State  being  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree.  There  is  no 
question  there  are  many  factors  such  as 
economic,  geographic,  climate,  many 
others,  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  line  12  of  the  substitute 
Which  states  that  each  district  shall  con- 
tain "substantially  equal  numbers  of  per- 
sons." Who  knows  what  is  a  "substan- 
tially equal  number  of  persons"?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  know  what 
a  substantially  equal  niunber  of  persons 
is? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  know  what 
that  would  mean.  Certainly  it  is  not  only 
a  substantially  equal  number  of  persons 
but  it  must  be  determined  under  the 
most  recent  census. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Which  would  be? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Eight  years  prior  to  the 
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election  of  next  year.  That  is  cranking 
antiquity  and  obsolescence  in  it  by  force 
of  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  think,  as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. Members  of  Congress  should  deter- 
mine what  the  districts  should  be,  or  the 
States? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  one  of  the 
points  I  made  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  expression 
"substantially  equal  niunber  of  persons ' 
leave  the  determination  up  to  the  courts 
rather  than  Congress? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  leaves  it  up  to  the 
court  to  decide  and  there  is  no  legal 
guideline  for  that;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then,  we  have  a  lawsuit 
there  in  respect  to  every  district  given 
up. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  leading  again  to 
chaos,  corrfusion,  and  uncertainty,  which 
does  not  have  a  place  in  our  system  of 
government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  lines  14  through  19  of 
the  substitute,  where  it  is  stated: 

A  state  may  make  reasonable  deviations 
from  numerical  equality — 

And  so  on.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  know  of  any  rule  by  which 
there  can  be  determined  reasonable 
variations  from  numerical  equality? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  rule  would  consist 
of  having  the  court  make  the  best  guess 
it  can  within  its  knowledge  on  numerical 
equality. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  vest  power  in  the 
court  to  determine  the  matter  as  best  it 
could.  — N 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  il  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  are  "reasahable  de- 
viations" this  year  from  thoee  of  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  law?  The  courts 
would  be  running  the  judicial  branch 
and  it  would  be  one  with  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  that  would  detract 
from  the  legislative  branch  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  coequal  department  be- 
cause we  would  be  dependent  on  the 
courts  for  conditions  under  which  we 
would  elect  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  conviction 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the 
value  of  the  bill  that  has  been  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  passed  by  the 
House,  Is  the  fact  that  It  has  certainty 
in  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  on  r>age  2,  lines 
16. 17.  18.  and  19.  there  is  a  provision  that 
they  can  make  reasonable  deviations 
from  the  numerical  equality  in  which  it 
takes  into  consideration  the  factors  of 
contiguity,  compactness,  extraordinary 
natural  boundaries,  and  the  maintenance 
and  integrity  of  political  subdivision 
lines.  But  this  is  what  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, only  if  such  criteria  are  uni- 
formly applied. 

How  can  we  apply  criteria  about  the 
Integrity  of  political  subdivision  lines 
when  practically  no  two  political  sub- 
divisions in  any  State  in  the  Union  are 
alike?  How  can  there  be  any  uniformity 


in  any  such  classification  as  a  poUtical 
subdivision? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  answer,  I  would  say 
there  can  be  no  uniformity.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  declare  with  great 
astonishment  and  almost  unbehef  that 
a  legislative  measure  would  undertake 
to  assign  to  the  courts  the  determination 
of  the  validity  of  a  congressional  district 
on  a  host  of  almost  ethereal  attributes, 
instead  of  leaving  that  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  elected  representatives  who  peri- 
odically go  back  to  the  people  of  their 
States  for  a  renewal  of  their  term  of 
office.  It  certainly  puts  the  responsibility 
in  the  wrong  place.  It  rubs  out  the  pic- 
ture of  a  self-governing  nation  in  which 
there  will  be  three  independent  and  co- 
equal branches  of  Government.  The  idea 
of  putting  the  standards  of  Judgment  in 
the  hands  of  people  {^pointed  for  life 
who  are  far  removed  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  and  exclud- 
ing the  elected  representatives  who  have 
that  intimate  knowledge,  is  almost  un- 
beUevable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another  question  about  these 
criteria.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
very  much  blessed  by  the  good  Lord  with 
natural  conditions.  We  consist  of  three 
great  subdivisions.  We  have  the  coastal 
area  m  which  there  are  many  bodies  of 
water,  sounds,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been 
there. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  I  have  been  there. 
It  is  always  delightful  to  return  to  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  rolling  hills  in 
the  Piedmont  section.  In  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  State  we  have  beautiful 
mountains;  Mount  Mitehell  Is  our  high- 
est mountain  east  of  the  Rockies.  How 
in  the  world  can  North  Carolina  take 
and  apply  these  criteria  to  mountains? 
"Extraordinary  natural  boundaries"  in- 
clude moimtalns.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  soimds.  How  can  they  be  appUed 
to  redistricting  in  North  Carolina  with 
any  uniformity? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done,  nor  even  to  ap- 
proximate something  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  approach  to  uniformity.  This 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  nature,  the  area,  or 
the  scope  of  different  geographical  at- 
tributes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  practical  matter.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  consid- 
ering the  vagueness  and  the  lack  of  def- 
inite standards  prescribed  in  the  substi- 
tute, if  the  substitute,  if  it  Is  enacted  into 
law,  would,  in  effect,  not  only  deprive 
the  people  of  the  United  States  but  also 
deprive  the  representatives  in  legislatures 
and  the  Representatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  representatives  in  the  Senate,  of 
the  right,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  confer  final 
Jurisdiction  upon  five  of  nine  judges  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  people  and  their 
representatives  to  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, that  would  be  the  result  of  lan- 
guage in  the  substitute  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  ask  this  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  but  if  I  were  in  favor 
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of  having  supreme  power  in  this  country 
lodged  in  five  members  of  a  Judicial  body 
composed  of  nine  men,  I  would  vote  for 
the  substitute;  but  since  I  believe  that 
the  people  and  their  representatives 
should  govern,  I  will  have  to  vote  against 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Constitution  begins 
with  the  words.  "We,  the  people."  It  does 
not  say,  "We,  the  Supreme  Court."  It 
says,  "We,  the  people."  Under  the  sub- 
stitute, that  would  not  be  the  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  more  question.  It  is 
said  here  that  there  has  been  no  consid- 
eration of  these  questions.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  if  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  this  matter  and  which 
passed  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
has  not  conducted  hearings  on  congres- 
sional proposals  time  after  time  between 
the  years  1951  and  1964. 

M.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  about  the  second 
time  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  which  is  substantially  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true.  There  were 
minor  difTerences  but  not  as  to  princi- 
ples, and  not  even  as  to  any  particulars 
of  the  present  bUl. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  of  last  year,  with  the 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  did  not  hold  hearings 
upon  a  similar  bill,  it  is  strikingly  similar, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  have  been  hear- 
ings. Therefore,  the  immediate  question 
is  whether  we  are  willing  to  vote  to  allow 
State  legislatures  make  the  variation 
which  the  temporary  section  would  au- 
thorize, and  whether  we  favor  the  fine 
features  of  the  permanent  section. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
hearings  on  that  question  except  one 
man  says,  "I  am  'fer'  it."  and  another 
says.  "I  am  'agin'  it." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  very  likely  the 
situation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  intelligent  and  penetrating 
questions.  I  am  sure  they  have  added  a 
great  deal  to  the  legislative  record  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  iPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  LABOR  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN CERTAIN  CARRIERS  BY 
RAILROAD  AND  THEIR  EMPLOY- 
EES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  entered,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  to  pro- 


vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees,  as  the 
pending  business. 


UXWOIS 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, June  7.  1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  June  6, 1967 : 

Ukdek  Secretabt  or  Navy 

Charles  F.  Balrd,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Robert  H.  B. 
Baldwin,  reBlgned. 

Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission 

J.  Russell  Tuten,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Federal 
Cochainnan  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission. 

National  Highway   Batety    BuRrAU 
William  Haddon.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director    of    the    National    Highway    Safety 
Bureau. 

Postmasters 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be 
postmasters : 

ALABAMA 

J.  Z.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Coffee  Springs.  Ala., 
in  place  of  R.  W.  Smith,  transferred. 

Prank  V.  Chambers.  Lafayette,  Ala..  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Ratchford,  deceased. 

ALASKA 

Robert  F.  Mott,  Port  Yukon,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  V.  E.  Tousealnt.  resigned. 

O.  Oalen  Swab.  McKlnley  Park.  Alaska, 
In  place  of  M.  S.  Watson,  resigned. 

Robertta  J.  Tacblck,  Soldotna,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Faa,  retired, 

ARIZONA 

David  E.  Hart,  Orand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Metzger,  rert.ired. 

ARKAN»S 

Carl  H.  Huber.  Elaine,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
B.  H.  Lucy,  retired. 

Homer  E.  Mlze,  SmlthViUe,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Howard,  deceased. 

Mattie  Lee  Hamlin,  Taylor,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  T.  E.  Hamlin,  deceased. 

CALirORMIA 

William  T.  King,  Dunsmulr,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  W.  M.  Welsh,  retired. 

Ellen  L.  Prey,  Empire.  Calif.,  In  place  of 
B.  E.  Bonsack,  retired. 

Oley  E.  Little,  San  Pedro,  Calll..  In  place 
of  S.  C.  Smith,  retired. 

Billiard  M.  Fletcher.  Vblley  Center,  Calif., 
In  place  of  W.  C.  Atkinson,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Marea  T.  Deter,  Deer  Trail.  Colo.,  In  place 
of  O.  R.  Roes,  retired. 

FLORIOA 

Mary  K.  Beck,  Jennings,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
I.  E.  Culbreth,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Charles  E.  Cowart,  Bronwood.  Ga.,  in  place 
Of  W.  H.  Goode,  retired. 

C.  Austin  Atkins,  Jr.,  Smyrna,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  Z.  T.  Wills,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Gary  N.  Gunter,  McCammon.  Idaho,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Evans,  transferred. 


Mary  L.  Yocum,  Edgewood,  111.,  In  place  of 

C.  L.  Altman,  retired. 

John  J.  Curbls,  Panama,  111.,  in  place  ot 
J.  C.  Gouy,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Wllma  G.  Rice,  Helmsburg,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Guy  Pleener,  retired. 

Mary  J.  Grlepenstroh,  Lamar,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Bell,  retired. 

Edna  M.  Gatewood,  PoeeyvlUe,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Melborn  Grlgsby,  retired. 

Sam  D.  Talbert,  RusslavlUe,  Ind..  in  place 
of  Q.  H.  Newby,  retired. 

IOWA 

Bruce  O.  Luett,  Baldwin,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
R.  R.  Krlete,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Meggers,  Walker,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  D.  J.  Meggers,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Morris  D.  Grouse,  Albert,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
W.  P.  Polkerts,  retired. 

Pay  E.  Roberts,  Council  Grove.  Kans..  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  retired. 

Creston  C.  Kern,  Mayetta,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  O.  G.  Thomas,  deceased. 

Donald  E.  Zeller,  Paxico,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
F.  L.  Zeller,  transferred. 

D.  Jay  Overocker.  Jr.,  Protection.  Kans..  in 
place  of  D.  A.  Hopkins,  deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

Virginia  M.  Hendrlckson,  Fourmlle.  Ky  .  in 
place  of  S.  L.  Shipley,  retired. 

Jesse  D.  Ward,  Midway,  Ky..  in  place  of 
P.  L.  McKlnney,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Clarence  A.  Rousse,  Jr.,  Buras,  La  ,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Rousse.  Sr.,  deceased. 

Ir^-ln  R.  Gauthler,  Hessmer,  La.,  ir.  place 
of  M.  M.  Pontane,  retired. 

Anthony  J.  CoUette,  Krotz  Springs,  La  ,  in 
place  of  Raoul  Meche,  retired. 

MAINE 

Donald  A.  Hamilton,  Bar  Mills.  Maine,  in 
place  of  F.  C.  Sands,  deceased. 

Joseph  E.  Howell,  Ellsworth,  Maine,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

William  J.  Flynn,  Raymond,  Maine,  in  place 
of  B.  M.  Sellers,  retired. 

BCARYLAND 

Eugene  D.  Racz,  Henderson,  Md..  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Jones,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Peter  P.  O'Connor,  Barre,  Mass..  i:i  place 
of  G.  S.  Whlppee,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Irene  A.  Simpson,  Presque  Isle.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  Elizabeth  Davis,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Louis  C.  Ma.tter,  De  Graff,  Minn..  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Boyle,  retired. 

Kenneth  L  Quandt,  Grand  Meadow,  Minn., 
in  place  of  A.  H.  Temanson,  retired. 

Lorn  P.  Knuth,  Sherburn,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  D.  E.  Lutterman.  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Owen  E.  Medley,  Jr.,  Smlthvllle,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  L.  C.  Cox,  deceased. 

James  L.  Box,  Stewart,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Mitchell,  retired. 

Doris  L.  Wilson.  Vossburg,  Miss..  In  place 
of  O.  H.  McGee.  retired. 

MISSOURI 

William  G.  Carroll,  Hazelwood,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Horton,  transferred. 
Ralph  C.  Martin,  Pacific,  Mo.,  In  place  of 

D.  R.  Hoven,  transferred. 

Donald  J.  Pasaka,  Slkeaton.  Mo.,  In  place 
of  P.  M.  Malcolm,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Alverd  R.  Marcure,  Prenchtown,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Lucler,  decimeo. 
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Lucille  T.  RouUler,  Ronan,  Mont.,  In  place 
of  K.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Evelyn  A.  Black,  Beaver  Croesing,  Nebr., 
In  place  of  B.  T.  Larsen,  transferred. 

John  J.  Cloldt,  Jr.,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Nlel,  retired. 

Ferris  C.  Preble.  Sidney,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Gorman,  retired. 

Edna  R.  Schufeldt,  Whitman,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  P.  A.  Garrett,  retired. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Clifford  G.  Braack,  Pompton  Plains,  N.J., 
in  place  of  George  Nock,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Robert  E.  McMahon,  Belfast,  NY.,  In  place 
of  A.  J.  Gormley,  retired. 

Victor  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  Harrison,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  A.  G.  D'Imperlo,  deceased. 

Donald  P.  Havern,  NewtonvlUe,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Tanney,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Georgia  Anne  Wlnfield.  Pantego,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Davenport,  retired. 

Lenward  E.  Thomas,  RobersonvUle,  N.C., 
In  place  of  G.  J.  Weaver,  retired. 

David  B.  Wood.  Spring  Hope,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Pitts.  Sr.,  retired. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Gordon  L.  Vaagen.  Taylor,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
or  B.  0.  Coding,  retired. 

OHIO 

William  E.  Lewis.  East  Sparta,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  D.  A.  Cowles,  retired. 

Harold  H.  Hottle.  HlUsboro,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  L.  D.  Wise,  retired. 

Ruth  V.  Kowalewskl,  HoUoway,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  O.  R.  Kast,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  R.  Orr,  Antlers,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
Robert  Nash,  retired. 

Kenneth  P.  Lewis.  Quapaw,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Douthat,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Floyd,  Qulnton,  Okla..  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Courts,  deceased. 

OREGON 

Wilbur  L.  Shutes,  Boring,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Humphrey,  retired. 

Quentin  B.  Viegas,  Fossil,  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
W  G.  Hoover,  retired. 

Thomas  F.  Tomlln,  Vernonia,  Oreg..  In 
place  of  O.  T.  Bateman,  retired. 

William  S.  Sullivan.  WUsonvllle.  Greg..  In 
place  of  R.  J.  Cooper,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur  L.  Blumer,  Allison  Park,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Harvey  L.  Martin,  Bear  Lake.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Crowe,  retired. 

Lloyd  N.  McCray.  Columbus,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Blanchard,  retired. 

Stewart  H.  Eberly,  Fleetwood,  Pa..  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Fegely,  retired. 

Ellis  E.  Miller,  Hegins,  Pa..  In  place  of 
J  A.  Coleman,  deceased. 

Michael  L.  Vongrey,  Jr.,  Klttannlng,  Pa.. 
in  place  of  J.  P.  King,  retired. 

POTERTO    RICO 

Doris  Dlsdler.  Patillas,  P.R.,  in  place  of 
J  E.  Avlla.  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  O'Harra,  Florence,  S.C,  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Thomas,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Edward  L.  McDonald,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Cook,  retired. 

TEXAS 

WUUam  T.  Zimmerman,  Burkbumett, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  A.  H.  Lohoefener,  retired. 

James  W.  McMillan,  KlngsvUle,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  P.  D.  Cauley,  Sr.,  retired. 


Marie  B.  Toombs,  Maple,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
E.  M.  Wells,  deceased. 

Nezle  L.  Duncan,  Willis,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  M.  S.  Berryman,  retired. 

OTAH 

Marjorle  C.  Christiansen,  Mayfleld,  Utah, 
In  place  of  S.  J.  Bartholomew,  deceased. 

■'*  VIRGINIA 

Rubye  R.  Turner,  Arvonla,  Va.,  In  place  of 
M.  P.  Chambers,  retired. 

Trula  S.  Altlzer,  Bishop,  Va.,  In  place  of 
M.  P.  Bowling,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Lelth,  Manassas,  Va.,  In  place  of 
E.  S.  Davles.  retired. 

Bernard  R.  MuUady,  Springfield,  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  T.  Bowman,  retired. 

Alonza  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Tangier,  Va.,  In  place 
of  V.  L.  Spence,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Eugene  A.  Brewer,  Jr..  Medical  Lake,  Wash., 
in  place  of  G.  E.  Glllmore,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Sarah  I.  Klger,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va  .  In 
place  of  T.  F.  Manos,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Harold  W.  Pechan,  Avoca,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  D.  J.  Delaney,  deceased. 

Arthur  N.  Hall,  ShuUsburg,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  F.  V.  Stephen,  retired. 
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TiEsiMY,  JrxE  6, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Martin  S.  Halpern,  Shaare  Te- 
flla  Congregation,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  exalted  through 
justice  and  G-d  the  Holy  one  is  sanctified 
through  righteousness. — Isaiah  5:  16. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  G-d  of  justice  and 
righteousness:  We  stand  before  Thy 
presence  to  seek  Thy  guidance  and  coun- 
sel in  this  time  of  crisis  and  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  world  and  to  the  security  of 
all  mankind. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  adversity,  O 
Lord,  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
blessed  America  forged  our  Nation  into  a 
citadel  of  democracy  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  justice  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

Grant  unto  our  representatives,  here 
assembled  to  deUberate  in  these  days  of 
peril,  continued  courage  and  wisdom 
equal  to  our  responsibilities  to  lead  all 
nations  great  and  small  in  the  attempt 
to  attain  peace  with  integrity  and  to  ac- 
cord human  dignity  to  men  of  good  will 

Make  our  coimtry  Thine  Instrument, 
O  G-d,  to  teach  nations  who  would  defy 
Thy  law  of  justice  and  love  that  true  and 
lasting  peace  must  be  founded  on  the 
practice  of  truth,  righteousness  and  mu- 
tual respect  in  the  council  of  nations. 
Thus  may  we  bring  to  fulfillment  the 
ancient  vision  of  that  glorious  day  when 
man  shall  do  no  evil  and  work  no  de- 
struction. 

For  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  Thy 
knowledge,  O  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1352.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1432)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Universal  MUitary 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES,  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
'H.R.  9029)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Kirwan, 
Marsh,  Flynt,  Joelson,  Mahon,  Reifel, 
McDade,  Harrison,  and  Bow. 


ISRAEL  STANDS  ALONE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
stands  alone.  She  fights  valiantly.  The 
maritime  nations  cannot  even  agree  on 
a  simple  declaration  concerning  the 
Strait  of  ThTin;  they  slip  on  Arab  oil. 
England,  whose  Balfour  Declaration  cre- 
ated Israel,  abandons  her  child.  Even 
the  United  States,  pledged  to  protect  the 
borders  of  Israel  and  to  keep  the  Strait 
of  Tlran  open,  falters.  A  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  yesterday,  despite  the 
strongest,  longstanding  commitments, 
had  the  hardihood  to  speak  of  "our  neu- 
trality in  action,  word,  and  deed." 

A  clarification  was  later  made:  "neu- 
trality" was  merely  changed  to  "nonbel- 
ligerency." 

General  Dayan  says  he  wants  no 
American  to  fight  for  the  Israelis.  They 
will  fight  their  own  battle.  They  have  al- 
ready given  Nasser  a  bloody  nose.  They 
have  gone  deeply  into  Egyptian  territory 
and  pushed  back  the  Jordanians.  Al- 
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ready  Nasser  seeks  a  cease-fire.  The  Is- 
raelis would  accept  the  cease-fire  but 
with  no  strings  attached.  This  is  what 
the  United  States  advocates  at  the 
United  Nations.  But  Russia,  abetted  by 
India,  wants  a  withdrawal  to  positions 
of  June  4.  Israel  cannot  pull  back.  It 
would  leave  the  Arabs  in  a  position  to  re- 
new belligerency.  To  ask  the  Israelis  now 
to  give  up  even  a  dunim  of  the  land  they 
have  captured,  after  Nasser's  tniculence 
and  hostility  and  the  dreadful  sacrifices 
of  life  and  limb,  would  be  grotesque  and 
would  only  encourage  Nasser  to  renew 
his  outrages. 

The  Israelis  have  shown  unblanching 
courage  and  a  determination  as  firm  as 
a  rock  and  a  fervor  as  fierce  as  a  streak 
of  lightning.  They  fight  a  foe  bent  upon 
a  holy  war  for  their  extinction,  which 
would  lead  to  genocide. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  the  Isrtielis 
are  worthy  descendants  of  those  who 
fought  at  Massada,  worthy  descendants 
of  the  Maccabee,  worthy  descendants  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Book. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
of  us  commend  the  effort  of  our  Govern- 
ment, working  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  bring  peace  in  the  troubled  area 
of  the  Middle  East,  which  is  such  a 
danger  now  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  are  equally  firm  in  our  hope 
that  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  and,  indeed,  our  own  Govern- 
ment, will  not  try  to  find  a  cease-fire  that 
will  leave  the  causes  of  the  conflict  still 
imresolved. 

The  only  way  we  can  have  peace,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  Middle  East  is  for  it  to 
become  the  firm  policy,  definitely  as- 
sured by  the  great  powers,  that  Israel 
shall  live  and  enjoy  full  sovereignty  as  a 
state  in  the  international  galaxy  of 
states,  and  that  no  nation  or  group  of 
nations  is  going  to  destroy  its  territorial 
integrity  or  impair  its  sovereignty. 

We  should  say  the  same  thing  for  the 
other  states  in  the  Middle  East,  that  all 
the  great  powers  join  in  assuring  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  the  full  sovereignty 
of  all  those  states  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  we  should  also  say  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  any  blockade  of  any  inter- 
national waterway  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Israel  which  is  open  to 
the  governments  and  the  people  of  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the 
world:  that  includes  the  Suez  Canal  as 
well  as  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

So  in  striving  for  a  settlement  of  the 
present  conflict,  as  we  should,  let  us  solve 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  question  in  a 
way  which  will  assure  permanent  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  enforced  by  the 
great  powers,  so  that  these  small  but 
historic  nations  will  not  have  to  waste 
their  substance  In  preparation  for  war. 
Then  let  all  of  us  together  help  all  those 


nations  in  that  cradle  of  civilization  and 
religion  to  live  a  better  life  in  peace. 

If  the  pending  strife,  tragic  as  it  is, 
shall  bring  about  such  a  happy  situation, 
it  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
HOSTILITIES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  faces  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  United  States  of  America  again 
walks  at  the  crossroads  of  responsibility. 

It  is  especially  frustrating  to  know 
that  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  contributed  to 
those  hostilities. 

Foreign  aid  advocates  claim  that  the 
program  improves  living  conditions  in 
underdeveloped  nations,  enables  them 
to  become  self-sufdcient,  and  makes 
friends  for  the  United  States.  Yet  our 
"friends"  are  sacking  and  burning  our 
embassies,  have  stopped  oil  shipments, 
and  now  we  witness  hostile  combatants 
using  U.S. -furnished  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  arms. 

Even  so,  this  sp)ending  continues  and 
we  are  now  asked  by  the  administration 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to  $360  billion 
to  cover  more  and  more  such  spending. 
Predictions  are  that  we  face  a  record 
deficit  of  $29  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  must 
realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  ca- 
pacity; that  foreign  aid  from  our  tax 
dollars  has  lowest  priority  and  even  then 
should  be  authorized  only  for  charitable 
purposes  within  our  capacity.  Fiscal  sur- 
vival demands  this. 

A  pledge  by  the  administration  toward 
that  end  would  encourage  many  of  us 
to  reevaluate  our  opposition  on  the  debt 
ceiling  measure. 


WHERE  WE  STAND  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple have  a  knack  for  flubbing  the  ball 
just  at  the  wrong  time.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  goofed  many  times  in 
the  last  few  years  and  today  is  doing  so 
again  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  foreign 
affairs.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  should 
not  do  at  this  hour  In  the  present  Mid- 
east struggle,  it  is  to  give  the  Impression 
to  the  world  that  we  are  pussyfooting, 
or  turning  our  back  on  our  friends. 

We  cannot  possibly  be  neutral  In  the 
situation  of  Nasser  versus  Israel. 

We  support  Israel,  a  proud  little  na- 
tion, non-Communist,  fearless  and  cou- 
rageous, dedicated  to  its  own  self-pres- 
ervation; against  Nasser,  the  Communist 
agent  talking  and  acting  the  Communist 


line,  supplied  with  Communist  weapons 
of  war,  and  funded  with  Communist 
money. 

U.S.  pussyfooting  by  proclaiming  al- 
leged neutrality  or  hands  off  the  Middle 
East  situation  only  furthers  world  dis- 
respect for  the  United  States  of  America 
Such  Achesonian  diplomacy  set  the  stage 
for  the  Korean  war  by  defining  areas  of 
U.S.  noninterest. 

To  proclaim  neutrally  in  a  situation 
where  Communist  allies  like  Nasser  of 
Egypt  make  war  on  Israel  is  to  invite  the 
Communist  world  to  go  ahead  and  defeat 
Israel.  It  tells  the  aggressors  that  the 
only  nation  capable  of  giving  it  to  them 
in  the  neck  if  needs  be,  is  going  to  keep 
hands  off  as  they  gang  up  on  tiny  Israel 

We  are  not  neutral  in  this  struggle 
nor  should  we  be.  We  support  Israel,  a 
democratic  and  dedicated  nation  utterly 
courageous  and  committed  solely  to  Its 
own  self-defense. 


GRASPING  AT  THE   GOOD  NEWS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grim 
news  in  the  papers  these  days  as  evi- 
denced on  the  fioor  here  today,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  share 
any  good  news  that  happens  to  come 
along.  I  saw  some  good  news  in  the  pa- 
per and  I  want  to  share  it  with  our  col- 
leagues. The  Treasury  Department  hap- 
pily announced  last  week  that  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
there  is  $220.16  in  cash  in  circulation.  " 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  mention  this 
fine  news  today  because  later  this  week 
we  will  be  considering  a  request  by  this 
same  Treasiuy  Department  to  raise  the 
limit  on  the  national  debt  to  $365  bil- 
lion, and  I  sat  down  to  do  a  httle  figur- 
ing. 

Based  on  today's  population,  and  on 
the  legal  debt  ceiling  asked  by  the  Treas- 
ury, each  American's  share  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  be  $1,845.57.  So  each  one  of 
us  is  In  the  red  by  $1,625.41. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  great  news. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  some  of  the  shock  that  seems 
to  be  emanating  from  some  Individuals 
about  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Middle  East 
situation,  because  I  remember  In  1956  we 
went  so  far  as  to  Intervene  at  that  time 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  when  the  Israeli 
were  giving  them  a  pretty  good  licking. 
Somebody  remarked  here,  I  believe  it  was 
the   gentleman   from   New   Hampshire, 


about  the  Atchesonlan  policy.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  Atchesonlan 
policy  was,  but  the  Dulles  policy  was 
to  make  them  pull  back  and  give  back 
to  the  Arabs  everything  they  had  taken 
away  from  them. 

My  position  on  Vietnam  Is  pretty  well 
known.  I  believe  we  have  to  stand  up  to 
dictators  wherever  they  are,  and  I  apply 
this  to  the  Near  East  as  well.  But  I  would 
advise  on  the  basis  of  what  I  said  earlier, 
and  on  the  reports  coming  out  of  the 
Near  East,  to  just  show  a  little  patience 
and  let  the  Israeli  alone  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  the  Members  may  not 
have  to  express  any  shock  or  surprise, 
they  might  even  be  able  to  express  some 
joy,  because  I  think  they  can  do  the  job, 
if  we  just  remain  calm  and  give  them 
a  couple  of  days,  and  then  if  we  do  not 
again  force  the  Israeli  to  pull  back  again 
the  situation  will  resolve  Itself. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  expressed  surprise  at 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI.  I  want 
to  express  no  surprise,  but  gratification. 

I  may  have  been  given  in  the  past  to 
partisanship  on  this  fioor  on  domestic 
issues,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  and  other  Republican 
speakers  are  Indicating  not  only  to  the 
House  but  to  this  world  that  we  do  not 
consider  aggression  a  partisan  problem. 
and  that  just  as  there  Is  pretty  good 
congressional  unanimity  on  Vietnam, 
there  is  emerging  now  some  good  and 
hopeful  unanimity  on  what  our  posture 
should  be  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  for  one  want  to  doff  my  hat  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  and  all 
the  other  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  not  making  this  a  partisan 
political  issue. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  POSTAL  RATES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  may  continue 
hearings  this  afternoon  while  the  House 
IS  in  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  10480. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  In- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  PORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  rehef  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Port. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTTNOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Georgaras  <also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD.  INC.,   OP 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  MIGUEL  ALBERTO  ROJAS- 
MACHADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  65)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  Alberto  Rojas- 
Machado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  65 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  tor 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Miguel  Alberto  Rojas-Ma- 
cbado  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  November  29. 
1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ALFREDO  REBOREDO-NEWHALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  66)  for  the 
rehef  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.      MARIA      YOLANDA      RAFAELA 
MIRANDA  Y  MONTEAGUDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  130)  for 
the  rehef  of  Dr.  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela 
Miranda  y  Monteagudo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H<yuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda 
y  Monteagudo  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.   JULIO  VALDES-RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  131)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Valdes-Rodriguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Valdes-Rodrlguez  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  9.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  HECTOR  JESUS  SANCHEZ- 
HERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  133)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector  Jesus  Sanchez- 
Hernandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
s.  133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piuposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Hector  Jesus  Sanchez-Hemandec 
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shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  26,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  RAFAEL  A.  PENALVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  134)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Penalver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Rafael  A.  Penalver  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  9,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR,  RAMON  BAEZ  HERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  165)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  Hernandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the'Immlgration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Ramon  Baez  Hernandez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  30,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  HILARIO  ANnX)-FRAGUIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  135)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilario  Anido-Fraguio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Hilario  Anldo-Fragulo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  13,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.   ANSELMO   S.  ALVAREZ-GOMEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  167)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo  S.  Alvarez- 
Gomez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act,  Doctor  Anselmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  16,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  SHERIF  SHAFEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  175)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherif  Shafey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

S.  175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Sherif  Bhafey  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  30, 1969. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GroSEPPE  TOCCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1516) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Tocco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Giuseppe  Tocco  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  total  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration   and   Nationality   Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  l.  line  7.  after  the 
words,  "visa  fee."  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
page  1  and  all  of  page  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossd  and 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MERCEDES  DE  TOFFOLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1572  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mercedes  De  Toffoli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1572 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mercedes  De  TolTolJ  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  therof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mercedes  De  Toffoli  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MoUnarl 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That 
the  natural  father  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
mlg^ration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RENE  HUGO  HEIMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  1619 1 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Hugo  Helmann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection? 


GIZELLA  ERENYI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  1907) 
for  the  relief  of  Glzella  Erenyi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purp>06es  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Glzella  Er6nyl  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  numtwr 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deix>rtatlon,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  In  the 
case  of  Glzella  Er^nyl.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Glzella  Erenyi  shall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MORRIS  L.  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  2278) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  L.  Kaiden. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIVIAN  COHEN  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2279) 
for  the  relief  of  Vivian  Cohen  Kaiden. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRANCA  DA  GLORIA  FRETTAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2694) 
for  the  relief  of  Braiica  da  Gloria  Freitas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2694 

Be  .t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  war- 
rants of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the  case 
of  Branca  da  Gloria  Franco  Preltas.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Branca  da  Gloria  Franco  Freitas  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  de- 
portation proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  SUAREZ  TEJON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2964> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarez 
Tejon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2964 

Be  :.♦  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R( presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp&ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarez  Tejon  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 


and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  Usued  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarez  Tejon.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarez  Tejon 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CHU  CHAI-HO  HAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3492) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chu  Chai-ho  Hay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJR.  3492 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblexL,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Chu  Chai-ho  Hay  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Chu  Chai-ho  Hay.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Chu  Chai-ho  Hay  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA  DEL  BAGLTVO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5028) 
for  the  reUef  of  Anna  Del  Baglivo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anna  Del  Baglivo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quotas  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Anna  Del  Baglivo.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Anna  Del  Baglivo  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY IN  GEORGIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  5364) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  in- 
terest held  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain real  property  situated  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BH.  5364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  William  M.  Ransom  and 
Kerry  E.  Ransom  of  Walker  County,  Georgia, 
without  monetary  consideration  therefor, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  real  property  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  formerly  used  as 
the  right-of-way  for  an  approach  road  to 
the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park,  Georgia,  known  as  the  LaFa- 
yette  Extension  Road. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows : 

"All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and 
being  in  the  eighth  district  and  fourth  sec- 
tion of  Walker  County,  Georgia,  and  being 
a  part  of  land  lot  ntunbered  193  In  said  dis- 
trict and  section  and  being  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  said  land  lot  numbered  193  and 
more  particularly  described  as  foUows: 
Bemg  that  portion  of  the  right-of-way,  50 
feet  wide,  lying  25  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
centerllne  of  said  public  road  right-of-way 
as  described  in  deed  from  William  Glass  to 
United  States  of  America  dated  August  19. 
1897,  and  recorded  AprU  6,  1899,  in  deed  book 
13,  page  88  and  shown  on  plat  attached  to 
said  deed  recorded  In  deed  book  13,  page  89, 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  superior 
court  of  Walker  County,  Georgia,  and  being 
that  portion  of  such  right-of-way  60  feet 
wide  which  lies  between  the  present  U.S. 
Highway  Numbered  27  on  the  east  and  right- 
of-way  of  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Com- 
pany on  the  west,  and  which  runs  through 
the  lot  or  parcel  of  land  of  William  M.  Ran- 
som and  Kerry  E.  Ransom  as  shown  on  sur- 
vey and  plat  of  said  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
of  William  M.  Ransom  and  Kerry  E.  Ran- 
som made  by  H.  L.  Campbell,  Walker  County, 
surveyor,  on  April  13,  1960,  and  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  superior  court  of 
Walker  County,  Georgia  In  plat  book  4.  page 
287." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "without 
monetary  consideration  therefor,"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "upon  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  as  of  the  time  ttu  conveyance 
is  made  and  the  administrative  costs  of  mak- 
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lug  the  conveyance,  both  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


June  6,  1967 


DR.  UJIB  G.  DEDIOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  173)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G.  Dediot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Luis  G.  Dediot  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  24, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  RAFAEL  JACINTO  NOBO  Y  PIVI- 
DAL  (RAFAEL  NOBO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  439)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y 
Plvldta  (Rafael  Nobo) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y 
Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  28, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FERNANDO  O.  GARCIA - 
HERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  501)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando  O.  Qarcia- 
Hemandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  501 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Doctor  Fernando  O.  Garcla- 
Hemandez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  May 
24,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   MATTEO   GROPPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1517) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Matteo  Groppo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  1617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Matteo  Groppo  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  priority  date  of  July  20, 
1954,  on  the  fifth  preference  foreign  state 
limitation  for  Italy. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  SHEA 


DR.  ALFREDO  A.  NAVARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1532) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  A.  Navarro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfi-edo  A.  Navarro  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  {>ermanent 
residence  as  of  December  31,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  D.  CROSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3221) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alexander  D.  Cross. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3221 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alexander  D.  Cross  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  sulmlsslble  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Dei>artment  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   JUAN   P.   CHAVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5862) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  P.  Chaves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5B62 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Juan  P.  Chaves  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  21,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1612) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Joseph  Shea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1612 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  John  Joseph  Shea  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Shea,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act,  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall 
be  inapplicable  In  this  case. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  rr.y  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mn.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  appear  here  today  in  behalf  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  1612,  and  the  family  of 
U.S.  Army  S.  Sgt.  John  J.  Shea.  My  bill 
seeks  to  temper  the  justice  of  our  im- 
migration laws  with  compassion  for  a 
family  which  has  been  separated  from 
its  youngest  member  for  nearly  2  years. 

My  constituent  and  a  veteran  of  23 
years  of  military  service.  Sergeant  Shea 
married  his  Korean-born  wife  in  1956. 
Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Shea  adopted  a  Ko- 
rean orphan  in  1963.  The  Sheas  returned 
to  Korea  on  another  duty  tour  and  adopt- 
ed two  more  Korean  orphans,  a  12-year- 
old  girl,  Theresa,  and  a  boy,  John  Jo- 
seph. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States 
last  year.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Shea  re- 
ceived a  nonquota  status  for  the  girl, 
but  were  denied  admission  for  the  boy. 
Sergeant  Shea  has  told  me  that  he  was 
unaware  of  a  barrier,  existing  in  our 
immigration  law,  which  forbids  the  ad- 
mission of  more  than  two  unrelated 
adopted  orphans  under  the  sponsorship 
of  one  family. 

Thus,  young  John  Joseph  remained  at 
an  Inchon  City  orphanage  when  his  par- 
ents left  for  the  United  States.  He  re- 
mains a  prisoner  of  our  immigration 
laws,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  reunited  is  through  the  help  of 
this  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  the  dean 
of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  has  seen  fit  to  process  this  private 
bill  quickly. 

Sergeant  Shea  and  his  family  await 
word  of  these  proceedings  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, N.Y..  where  he  is  now  stationed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  that  it  is  my 
true  belief  that  this  Is  a  case  in  which 
justice  must  be  tempered  with  mercy. 
The  separation  of  young  John  from  his 
family  already  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  Sheas.  I  feel  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  demonstrate  the  com- 
passion which  is  called  for  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
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third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGIOLINA   CONDELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1703) 
for  the  relief  of  Angiolina  Condello. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Anglollna  Condello  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Domenlco  Condello,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAUL  E.  BERTRAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1763) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul  E.  Bertran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.    1763 

Be  :f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Raul  E.  Bertran  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  16,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  6  strike  out  the  date  "Octo- 
ber 16.  i960."  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  date  "January  16,  I960.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ERNESTO  M.  CAMPELLO 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1764) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto  M.  Cam- 
pello. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Ernesto  M.  Campello 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
perm.ment  residence  as  of  October  10.  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  the  date 
"October  10,  1960,"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "August   10,   1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CXin ^934— Part  11 


DR.  UBALDO  GREGORIO  CATASUS- 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1765) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ubaldo  Gregorio 
Catasus-Rodriguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ubaldo  Gregorio  Catasus-Rod- 
riguez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  UiUted  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  12.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUIS  TAPIA  DAvILA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  fH.R.  1769) 
for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla  Da  Vila. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Luis  Tapla  D6vila  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  12,  1960 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GIOVANNI  AND  FRANCESCO  URGA- 
FERRARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1814) 
for  the  relief  of  Giovanni  and  Francesco 
Urga-Farraro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Giovanni  and  Prancesco  Urga- 
Perraro  may  be  classified  as  children  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  In  their 
behalf  by  Miss  Josephine  Bonomo,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  sunend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  language 
"upon  approval  of"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "and". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "States," 
Insert  the  language  "may  be   approved". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAFAEL  F.  SUAREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HH.  3522) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  F.  Suarez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  3522 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act.  I>octor  Rafael  P.  Suarez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  -permanent  resi- 
dence ais  of  May  21,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANG- YOU  WU,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3523) 
for  the  relief  of  Chang-You  Wu,  MJD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3523 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chang-You  Wu.  doctor  of 
medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  GUILLERMO  FRESCO  DE  JONGH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5224) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Fresco  de 
Jongh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HM.  5224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  GulUermo  Fresco  de  Jongh  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per* 
manent  residence  as  of  July  X8,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "July"  an4 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "June". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re« 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  further 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objectioix. 
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PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BRASCX).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  116.  concerning  mailing  privileges 
for  the  U.S.  Armed  Ftorces,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  House  floor 
because  of  official  business  affecting  my 
district.  I  strongly  favored  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  and  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Bfr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1171 

Astabrook  Plsher  Ruppe 

Ashley  Oreen,  Oreg.  St.  Onge 

Ayres  Halleck  Snyder 

Battln  Hanna  Talt 

Bell  HoUfleld  Teague,  Tex. 

Bray  Ichord  Tbompson,  N.J. 

Brown,  Calif.  Jacobs  Tlenian 

Clark  Leggett  Tunney 

Cowger  Long.  La.  Udall 

DJggs  Miller.  Calif.  Williams,  Ml.ss. 

Dow  Morton  Wright 

Edwards.  Calif.  O'Konski  Younger 

ETvans.  Colo.  Pool 

Fascell  Rooney.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill — HM.  10509 — making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THK  COMMnTEZ  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10509,  with 
Mr.  Cor  MAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agrf  ement.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
will  be  recognized  for  I'i  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
will  be  recognized  for  1*72  hours. 

The  Chair  recognites  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   I  Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  fight  a  war 
halfway  around  the  world  and  are 
threatened  with  another  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  the  other  direction; 
law  enforcement  has  broken  down  at 
home,  and  waves  of  lawlessness  sweep 
through  our  cities  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  placing  newly  discovered 
"personal  rights"  ahead  of  the  welfare 
of  the  general  public.  Our  great  system 
of  public  education  is  threatened  by 
somewhat  the  same  forces  which  loosed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  criminals  upon 
the  public. 

While  I  have  had  and  will  have  much 
more  to  say  in  this  Congress  about  the 
foregoing,  we  come  here  today  to  con- 
sider a  holding  action  on  that  which  is 
essential  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  American  agriculture,  supplier  of 
our  food  and  key  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem, and  the  base  on  which  we  must 
depend  while  we  try  to  straighten  out  all 
the  rest. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  $250,516,000  be- 
low the  budget  and  $2,251,990,500  below 
last  year.  It  represents  approximately 
4.2  percent  of  the  overall  Federal  budget. 

THE    ROLE    OF    DEP.*P.TMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

There  isn't  much  glamor  to  meat, 
bread  and  potatoes;  but  food  remains 
basic  to  all  life.  In  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  supply  of  the  finest  food,  with 
all  its  built-in  frills,  at  a  cost  of  a  lower 
percentage  of  our  income,  sets  our  Na- 
tion apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  possible  with  fewer  and 
fewer  people  on  the  farm.  It  has  resulted 
from  advanced  agricultural  technology 
and  greatly  increased  Investments  in 
equipment,  machinery,  prolific  seed, 
highly  developed  livestock,  electricity, 
telephones,  and  costly  chemicals — all  of 
which  have  enabled  6  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple on  farms  to  release  the  remaining  94 
percent  of  our  people  for  other  activities. 

With  all  of  this,  however,  the  dlflBculty 
of  continuing  to  offset  the  inroads  of 
existing  diseases,  pests,  and  pestilence, 
while  keeping  ever-increasing  air  traffic 
from  bringing  in  new  ones  is  tremendous. 
Despite  our  great  advances,  the  problems 
of  how  to  maintain  inspection  of  our 
meats  with  the  constant  decentralization 
and  expansion  of  packing  plants,  and 
how  to  have  ready  new  strains  of  food 
plants  each  5  years  to  replace  those 
which  may  become  susceptible  to  de- 
structive diseases,  continue  to  plague  us. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  a  sound  agricultural  economy 
in  a  society  such  as  ours,  with  constant- 
ly increasing  costs  of  labor  resulting 
from  minimum  wages  and  contract  bar- 


gaining, and  with  a  growing  requirement 
for  larger  and  more  expensive  farming 
operations.  With  the  consumer  demand- 
ing more  and  more  convenience  packag. 
ing.  uniform  and  high  quality  eggs  and 
vegetables,  all  of  which  takes  more  and 
more  of  the  consumer  dollar,  leaving  a 
shrinking  percentage  for  the  agricultural 
producer,  each  year  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing agriculture  become  greater. 

Despite  all  of  this,  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  be  industry  and  labor's  biggest 
market  and  the  consumer's  cheapest  and 
most  economical  supplier. 

How  to  maintain  farm  income  at  a 
level  to  meet  all  these  problems  so  that 
the  94  percent  of  us  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  standard  of  living  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  while  main- 
taining  our  soil,  our  timber,  and  other 
natural  resources  for  future  generations, 
is  a  major  undertaking.  Thus  it  i^  that 
we  have  a  constantly  growing  number 
of  specialists  in  the  U.S.  Departm-r.t  of 
Agriculture  who,  in  cooperation  .vith 
other  specialists,  working  with  ar.d  for 
agricultural  producers,  processors,  and 
others,  have  made  all  these  wonderful 
things  possible — and  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  what  we  spend  each  year  trying 
to  get  a  man  to  the  moon. 

PROGRAMS  WHICH  BENEFIT  AGRICULTURE  SiNEFIT 
ALL 

In  addition  to  the  broad  programs 
which  benefit  all  Americans,  there  are 
many  other  activities  in  the  Department, 
such  as  school  lunches,  school  milk  food 
stamps,  inspection  of  all  edible  foods, 
nutrition  and  consumer  research  and 
similar  programs,  the  benefits  of  which 
go  directly  to  the  consumers.  Also,  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  for  research, 
extension,  and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion are  of  direct  benefit  to  preset. *.  and 
future  generations  of  American^  who 
must  depend  upon  the  land  and  a.cricul- 
tural  technology  for  their  supplier  of 
food  and  fiber.  One  of  the  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  urban  consumer,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  work  of  the  wholesale 
market  planning  section  of  the  De;)art- 
ment,  which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  new  and 
improved  wholesale  food  market-;  in  65 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  countr\-  The 
opening  of  the  outstanding  new  market 
for  New  York  City  at  Hunt's  Point  on 
May  17,  1967,  Is  representative  of  the 
Important  service  of  the  Department  to 
urban  areas.  Department  officials  esti- 
mate that  in  fiscal  year  1966,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  total  USDA  expendi- 
tures had  direct  benefits  to  all  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  the  general  public. 

At  this  time,  when  present  budgets  for 
other  departments  of  government  call 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 
claim our  cities,  plus  other  hundreds  of 
millions  for  a  fight  against  the  pollution 
of  our  streams  and  water  supplies,  and 
when  we  are  spending  literally  billions  of 
dollars  on  reclaiming  housing  in  urban 
areas,  it  is  important  that  rural  people 
be  enabled  to  remain  in  rural  areas.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  this  need  the  Congress 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  commit- 
tee has  made  possible  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  115,000  rural  homes, 
has  aided  with  some  15.000  soil,  water 
and  sewage  loans  and  grants  in  all  50 
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states.  By  msJdng  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  available  on  a  repayable 
basis,  great  progress  in  rural  areas  has 
been  made.  These  programs  will  mean 
more  and  more  in  the  years  ahead  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  many 
times  more  economical  than  attempting 
to  correct  the  problems  created  by  con- 
gestion in  urban  areas. 

Funds  provided  through  the  years  by 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  for  con- 
servation and  forestry  programs  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  watershed  areas  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  pollution  of  the  Nation's 
water  supplies.  Cooperative  surveys  and 
studies  in  52  river  basins,  together  with 
planning  in  over  1.300  watersheds  and 
Improvement  work  on  over  41  million 
acres  in  about  800  watersheds  through- 
out the  United  States,  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  loss  of  valuable  topsoll  and 
have  increased  supplies  of  high-quality 
water  for  the  urban  users  downstream. 
Protection  of  our  forests  from  fire,  in- 
sects, and  diseases  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  supplies  of  clean  and  un- 
polluted water.  Continued  reforestation 
work,  including  the  planting  of  some  13 
billion  seedUngs  on  15  million  acres  in 
the  past  10  years,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
tect our  water  supplies  and  provide  valu- 
able timber  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

PROGRAM    OF    SCARCTTY — DANGEROUS 

World  conditions  and  conditions  at 
heme  make  a  program  of  scarcity  not 
only  unsound  but  even  dangerous.  The 
lack  of  surplus  foods  is  not  only  being 
felt  by  the  school  lunch  and  other  worth- 
while food  distribution  programs,  but  in 
view  of  the  Vietnam  war,  supplies  for  all 
types  of  commodities  could  become  highly 
important.  In  the  view  of  the  committee, 
adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber  are 
essential  at  all  times,  though  they  should 
be  properly  Insulated  so  as  not  to  have 
a  depressing  influence  on  the  market. 

A  policy  of  adequate  support  levels  on 
slorables.  where  one  year's  crop  can  be 
carried  over  for  many  years,  and  pur- 
chases of  surplus  perishables  with  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  (30  percent  of  Import 
duties)  to  strengthen  markets,  with  such 
purchases  diverted  to  school  lunch  and 
other  worthy  needs,  still  appears  to  be 
the  best  policy.  The  production  and 
maintenance  of  merely  an  adequate  total 
supply  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
consumer.  With  a  barely  adequate  sup- 
ply, never  would  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

The  prospect  of  world  food  shortages 
and  increasing  hunger  throughout  the 
world  presents  serious  long-range  prob- 
lems. The  increase  of  production,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  efficiency  through 
agricultural  research,  extension  and 
marketing  programs  of  the  Department, 
the  preservation  of  our  land,  water  and 
productive  plant  through  the  Depart- 
ment's conservation  and  watershed  pro- 
grams, together  with  its  price  support 
and  credit  programs,  will  enable  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  stay  on  the  land  to  pro- 
duce the  increased  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction which  we  must  have  to  feed  the 
expanding  populations  of  the  world. 


WE     MUST    FACE     THE     FACTS 

In  considering  the  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  all  of  the  points  outlined  hereto- 
fore must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
forming  judgments  on  the  amoimt  of 
funds  to  be  provided  to  support  the  agri- 
cultural programs  of  the  country,  the 
many  factors  which  are  gradually  erod- 
ing the  ixjsition  of  agriculture  In  the  na- 
tional economy  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  no 
longer  an  attractive  or  profitable  occu- 
pation for  most  farm  producers.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  result- 
ing exodus  from  the  farm  is  creating 
serious  social  and  economic  problems  for 
the  urban  areas  of  the  country.  We  must 
realize  that  the  programs  in  this  bill 
which  provide  a  measure  of  stabiUty  of 
income  and  enable  the  farmer  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  imder  an  ever- 
increasing  competitive  situation  must  be 
adequately  funded. 

As  heretofore  pointed  out,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  are  as  basic  to  life  as 
ever.  Yet  we  now  have  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  our  population  on  the  farms  pro- 
ducing food  for  themselves  and  the  other 
94  percent  of  our  people. 

According  to  Department  figures,  an 
average  of  nearly  800.000  people  have 
left  the  farms  in  each  of  the  last  5  years. 
The  farm  population  has  decreased  to 
about  12  million  today,  compared  to 
more  than  double  that  number  in  1950. 
The  1959  census,  the  latest  official  data 
available,  shows  that  some  17  percent  of 
all  farmers  In  the  United  States  were  65 
or  older.  An  additional  22  percent  were 
55  to  64  years  of  age.  By  1970.  it  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  half  of  the  farmers 
will  be  55  years  of  age  or  over. 

Few  of  the  farm-reared  children  are 
returning  to  the  farm  after  completing 
their  education  and  military  service. 
Fewer  and  fewer  young  people  are 
studying  agriculture,  and  most  of  those 
who  do  are  not  returning  to  the  business 
of  farming.  A  recent  review  of  official 
USDA  statistics  shows  that  the  number 
of  agricultural  undergraduate  students 
has  decreased  from  12.4  percent  of  total 
enrollment  at  land-grant  Institutions  in 
1951  to  3.9  percent  in  1965. 

There  are  fewer  people  on  the  Nation's 
farms,  yet  capital  required  to  farm  has 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  number  of 
people  farming  hsis  decreased.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  has  gone  down  from  6.4  mil- 
lion in  1940.  to  5.6  million  in  1950,  to  3.3 
million  in  1966.  The  average  investment 
of  capital  required  per  farm  has  in- 
creased from  $6,158  in  1940.  to  $16,979  in 
1950.  to  $65,960  in  1966. 

More  capital  is  required  per  farm 
woi-ker  than  for  his  counterpart  In  in- 
dustry. The  average  investment  per  farm 
worker  in  1966  was  $35,958  as  compared 
to  $20,910  per  factory  worker. 

Due  to  the  constant  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  farming,  net  farm  income  as  a 
percentage  of  investment  has  decreased 
from  23.1  percent  in  1947  to  9.4  percent 
in  1966.  Despite  an  increase  in  gross  farm 
income  through  the  years,  the  300-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  items  used 
in  farm  production  has  reduced  the 
parity  ratio  to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in 


recent  years.  More  and  more,  the  farmer 
is  having  to  buy  at  retail  prices  and  sell 
at  wholesale  levels. 

There  is  still  a  wide  disparity  between 
levels  of  income  for  farm  and  nonfarm 
families.  Even  though  he  supplies  the 
basic  necessities  for  his  city  cousins, 
the  farmer  apparently  is  expected  by 
many  groups  to  continue  to  occupy  a 
second-rate  position  in  our  national 
economy.  While  disposable  personal  in- 
come of  our  nonfarm  population  in  1966 
was  over  $2,618  per  capita,  the  same  in- 
come for  farm  families  was  $1,731,  only 
66  percent  of  nonfann  income. 

In  recent  years,  despite  Government 
farm  programs,  industry  and  labor's  take 
of  the  consumer's  dollars  has  increased 
from  SO^*  to  62c,  with  the  agricultural 
producer's  share  of  course  dropping  from 
50<^  to  38^.  This  increase  of  25  percent 
by  industry  and  labor  has  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  as  part  of  the  retail 
price.  At  the  same  time,  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  have  increased  from  $19.6 
billion  in  1952.  to  $28.5  billion  in  1959, 
and  to  $48.1  biUion  In  1966.  That,  too.  is 
passed  on  as  a  part  of  the  consumer's 
retail  price.  These  increasing  elements  of 
cost  contribute  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
food  and  goods  to  all  consumers,  despite 
the  farmer's  declining  share  of  the  retail 
price. 

The  price  paid  by  urban  consumers  for 
a  one-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  aver- 
aged 22.2  cents  in  1966,  of  which  the 
farmer  received  only  3.7  cents  for  the 
wheat  and  other  Ingredients  used.  While 
the  retail  cost  of  bread  increased  1.3 
cents  over  1965,  the  farm  value  increased 
only  .4  cents.  The  price  of  a  typical  cot- 
ton business  shirt  averaged  $4.38  in  1966. 
The  amount  received  by  the  farmer  for 
the  raw  cotton  used  in  making  the  shirt 
was  24  cents,  between  5  and  6  percent  of 
the  total  retail  price.  While  the  retail 
price  increased  12  cents  over  1965,  the 
price  of  the  cotton  was  2  cents  less. 

THE    LESSON    OF    HISTORT 

Any  nation  looking  to  the  future  must 
protect  the  source  of  its  food  and  fiber. 
Throughout  history,  one  of  the  dangers 
of  urbanization  and  industrialization  of 
society,  with  population  movement  to  the 
cities,  has  been  the  demand  of  city  con- 
sumers for  these  basic  necessities  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  worn-out  suid  food-deficient  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
are  suffering  now  because  too  little  of 
what  was  taken  from  the  soil  in  food  and 
fiber  production  was  put  back  to  conserve 
and  revitalize  the  basic  resources.  Too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  need  to 
make  it  possible  for  well-trained,  pro- 
ductive, and  satisfied  people  to  remain 
on  the  land.  In  the  worn-out  lands  such 
as  India  and  China,  food  supplies  grad- 
ually decreased  and  hunger  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  followed. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  historical  fact  is  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  realized  today.  Many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  that  have 
neglected  the  development  of  their  agri- 
cultural industry  In  order  to  make  a 
si>ectacular  advance  in  urban  industrial- 
ization are  coming  to  realize  why  their 
economies  are  unable  to  support  their 
populations,  and  why  they  are  dependent 
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on  outside  sources  of  food  to  feed  their  the  nation  which  controlled  the  bottom  of  who  supported  their  work  bv  Ifiolatin^  fK 

people.  the  sea  might  well  emerge  the  victor.  causes  and  by  developing  means  of  controHn! 

This  Is  the  lesson  that  the  people  of  ,  ^y'^  ^  *^«  <"^y  nation  where  the  cost  of  the  fleas,  rats,  flies,  mosquitoes    and  othi 

the  United  States  must  learn  from  his-  l^J^V^^^^  °'^\^  ^^  P*""  ^^'^^  °^  °"'  ''^^*  ca"^ers  of  these  dreaded  and  deadly  dlBcasJ 

ru^sr.i°i'SfaelS^'^rtt  T^:p'it:i"'S'^"'''^^?'"^i  ..S,!';„ri.ssSon.5*^.-";T„'?5 

comes.  Unless  we  maintain  a  prosperous  Percent  casualties  directly  connected  wltTveWcl^ 

and  productive  agriculture  in  this  coun-     Canada. 1 22  utilising  this  device.                       *  venicies 

try,  our  economic  and  political  strength     Ceylon 51  we  know  as  man  has  lived  his  life  day  bv 

can  be  destroyed  not  merely  through  the      w"    ^^  '.IT ^7  day  and  year  by  year,  throughout  history  he 

loss  of  our  ability  to  feed  our  own  people      AnttroiTJ           ^'  ^"  continued  to  change  and  to  buiw  for 

properly  but  by  the  decline  in  this  great-    i^l        " ' "    ^l  I'^V  Vy°^*»etic  environment,  hu  cioth- 

est  market  for  the  products  of  labor  and    Korea"""" """" t?  ev!rvthinf,'ifn!lf'hrr!f ,  ^T'  ^  //"'•  ''"''*' 

industry.  ™s  becomes  even  more  serious  West  oe^ma-ny":::::::::::::"::::::::  H  l:rJ^i'nl^T.re^:^entTL^^^^^^^ 

as   mcreasing   food  shortages   threaten     Japan 43  f m  to  him                                 t^  "aucis  use- 
many  areas  of  the  world.  China  and  In-     France 31 

dla  are  examples  of  what  happens  when    Yugoslavia 46  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  biU  before 

too  little  of  what  is  taken  out  is  put  back    ^SS-R.    (estimated) 50  us  which  recognizes  and  provides  for  the 

into  the  land.  Our   estimated   national    Income   in    1965  continuation  of  our  progress  in  agricul- 

Mr.  Chairman,   this  is  the   fifteenth  ^*«  approximately  $544.6  biuion.  of  which  t^^e  i"  a"  its  many  phases ;  that  we  may 

year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  present-  •^^•'*  '•""o^^  *ent  for  food,  just  think  what  enjoy  our  present  high  standard  of  living 

Ing  this  bill.  I  have  appreciated  the  part  ^.?""^  ''^°'"'  situation  if  an  additional  e5i.2  while  protecting  our  natural  resources 

agricultural  development  has  played  in  ?<Snea°  ing 'thlTmSTs's  ^Uh  whfch'^^  '°'  '""""^  *'^°  '°'"'  *''"'  ""■ 

our  economic   well-bemg  so  much  that  purchase    the    products    of   TndusTry    an^  the  facts  abottt  suasmiES 

last  year  I  had  published  a  book,  entitled  labor— as  would  be  the  case  if  it  took  27  per  ^^-  Chairman,  the  term  "subsidy"  Is 

"That  We  May  Live."  Published  by  D.  cent  of  our  income  tor  food  as  it  does  in  frequently  used  in  reference  to  the  cost 

Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Great  Britain.  And  if  it  took  so  per  cent  of  of  the  farm  programs  by  those  who  would 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  the  first  °"'"  i°corae  for  food  as  it  does  in  the  ussK.  seek  to  stigmatize  or  otherwise  discredit 

chapter:  r>f=.T°"'^K^*''^  'i''®*  ''""°°  ^^^  ^°'  P^'  such  programs  and  who  ignore  the  in- 

In  the  beginning,  man  spent  all  of  hU  time  ^  we  In  ?h^^ere^1Sn^Pd^st«!^rh  .          ^  creasing  take  of  the  consumer  dollar  bv 

providing  for  his  creature  needs:   food,  the  all^  mcrea^erour  f^*m  ?  odu^tm^  ^^"^^  «"d  industry  as  a  result  of  laws, 

means  to  keep  his  body  warm,  and  shelter  33  per  cent  of  our  In^me  Is  aval labl^  for  ^^'^  ^^^^  *«  passed  on  as  a  part  of  the 

Snts  VtSTl^e  heTearn^'hrcou'ld  do"  """^^  '"^"^  thought  To°™:  neces^Ses    and  ^^^^"   P"^"   ^"^  ^   ^^"^   unidentifiable. 

m«t?ca^^d  ?se  goate    ^ILo    ca?tle    and  '°1  '"''"'"'«•  *^-  ^°^'  °^  ^^^^^  ^'^'^'  ^'•""PS,  or  orga- 

^thera^als.tLfebyo^mnr  a   better  „.h'  *". ."^P^^^  °"'  production   of  foods  nizations   are   themselves  the  recipients 

Uvlng  from  lesiefforfTT^enbe^al  the  hun-  ry"byTholfre^a^'JveTv%"iw  n^'.^''^^'^  ^Tf"  °^  "^'"^  '°'"'"  °^  «P^*='*^  protection,  fl- 

dreds  of  years  In  which  man  was  a  nomad.  Llculture  lei  us  DoUJtK<!J''^?^^'*  ""  "^"*=^*^    support,    or    special    legislative 

roaming  the  land  seeking  grass  and  feed  for  E  sv^n'  advantage. 

his  animals  and  for  himself.  ..j^^  he  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  who  '^^^"   compared  with   "subsidies"  or 

th^  h".  ?n,f,^-  u^f7y.  ^^"n    '"f '^/'*«'^««d  ever  could  make  two  ea.^^ of  corn  or  two  direct  payments  for  other  segments  of 

^ps'l^lcTfn'u^n^^ved 'for'hlL"^^^  '''^''^  °^  f^  *°  «'°"  "P^'^  ^  «P°°"  ^-"^  °^"  ''°''°'^^-  ^^^  ^°^^  ^  '^'  ^^^^^^^'^^  °^ 

Se  time  prev^ouslv  s^nt  In  hia^e^ch  for  T^*""*  ""'^  °^^  ^rew  before,  would  deserve  the  various  agricultural  programs  is  rel- 

tne^time  previously  spent  In  his  search  for  better  of  mankind   and   do   more   essential  atively     modest.     Official     Government 

For  many  centuries,  and  In  some  areaa  now.  ^hUcla^^s^'iut  toeetLV'- '^  '""^  """"'^  '*°^  °'  statistics  show,  for  instance,  that  mall 

man— busy  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  john  L  Blake  felt  miirh  tho  =,„,»  «   c   <,.  subsidies  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 

from  hla  labor  enough  with  which  to  exist-?  on  thU  score                                ^""^  "*  ^'''^  United   States  a   total  of  $11.5  billion 

had    little    time    for    other    activities    and  -it  is  not  known  where  he  who  invented  ^^^^^   ^^*^-  "^^^   reveal  that  maritime 

8how«!d     little     ingenuity     and     inventive  the  plough  was  born  or  where  he  died    vet  subsidies     for     ship     construction    and 

^''^f  ™^    ,^^P''°V°^**'*f°?"''"'"''  he  has  affected  more  the  happiness  of"  the  operating    differential    payments    have 

t  x^roLv\^thTS7I^°L^T/TZ^.  "^'^'^  ^'^^^  '^"  "^"'^  '^^^  °'  I'^'^o^  ^'^d  ^on-  amounted  to  $6.3  bllUon  since  1938.  Busi- 

SLTan°SS'rr'ei;"h5ea7tSgrj'h  ^^:Z^:f^\^^tl^TcZ^''' ''-'''' ''^^^^  ^^'^  T""   ^-°-"^°-   P-y--t.    (including 

struggle  for  a  better  life.  Yet    thl  Trnth    u   tha.     .>,          .  ^^   amortization)    through    1962   total 

It  is  since  man  had  time  for  research  that  through   years  o?  research  and'study'    hfv'e  ^f  ^  blllion-more  than  double  the  cost 

he  developed  newer  and  more  and  more  effec-  helped  as  much  to  orovlde  that  Pxt™  B«r  Xf  °^   ^^^^   P'"*ce   support   programs  since 

tlve  machinery  for  tilling  the  soil,  for  har-  corn  and  that  second  blade  of  itrass  for  hu  1934.  Tax-free  mineral  depletion  allow- 

vestlng  and  processing  his  crops.  It  Is  only  man  use  by  saving  ttem  from  Insects  and  ances  increased  from  $472  million  in  1925 

n^^ffl.'"v]!t,?»^  developed  better  and  more  diseases    as   did   thosa   who   developed   new  to  $4.6  billion  in  1964;  a  total  of  nearly 

shelter   have   become   easUy   available;    and  much  of  mankind                                  "c'"k  01  special     programs     or     subsidies,     both 

even  more  recently  when  through  the  control  u  biological  study  and  Its  application  had  i^^dden  and  apparent,  which  are  of  direct 

of  insects  he  has  saved  himself  from  lllne.«  not  flourished  In  the  past,  civilization  would  benefit  to  one  or  more  segments  of  our 

tifil  k!    ^  supply  from  destruction,  that  have  been  stalemated  on  an  agricultural  level  national    economy.    Housing    programs, 

^ich  ma^foT^ur  M^h  -t/nnlrH^^^i^'y^^  *"^  ""^  'P*'"''  ^^^'•K'^*  °'  talent  for  the  In-  industrial  lending  programs,  special  tax 

He  h«^^  unbeuev^wy  su<S^ful         ^-  ^ustrlal  and  scientific  revolution.  benefits    to    business,    tariff    protection, 

ThS^^y-flve  y2«  Ig?jLre^^e  no  atomic  .,  ^^I'^^^^'y;  ',"1^  ^^*  °\^^T'^  °'  °"^  P''""  minimum  wage  protection,  wartime  pro- 

xiiuby  live  years  ago  i,nere  were  no  atomic  pie   do   have    full   appreciation   of   sclentlflr  j      »i            i.  ,Z„          n                      _  jui„  t^r 

submarines,  no  mUsUes,  no  sateUltes.  no  Jets,  study  and  Its  contributions  o?  the  past   to-  ?^*=^-°"  Subsidies,  all  are  responsible  for 

no  nylon,  no  television,  fto  teflon,  no  dacron,  gether  with  Its  promise  for  the  future  This  ^*^^^  outlays  Of  taxpayers'  funds  each 

no  DDT.  and  no  synthetic  rubber.  Nuclear  fls-  majority    recognizes    our    great    dependence  y^ar. 

slon    itself   had    not    been    discovered:    and  upon  the  findings  of  research  scientists  for  A   special    report   issued   by   the  Joint 

^J^^2*  ^^    .'^!''*»J*"lJ!i'!''     unknown,  the  future  and  has  the  greatest  admiration  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  in  1965 

mere^fa  Sl^  an^th? "m^  n'^'ih!.' tn^n-  ^'^Ifppreclatlon  for  scientists  themselves.  gives  a  full  analysis  of  these  special  sub- 

mereiy  a  dream  and  the    man  on  the  moon  The  medical  scientists,  of  course,  have  al-  hhv  tvnp    nrnammc     Thlq    r^nort    also 

was  only  a  phrase  to  Indicate  the  impossible,  ready  received  well-deserved  credit  from  the  sldy-type    Programs.    This    report    also 

Today  our  knowledge  of  all  these  things  general    public.    As    we    read    of    thereat  **"°^^  ^^*'''  Wilcox.  professor  of  politl- 

has  literally  changed  the  face  of  the  earth,  plagues  of  years  ago,  of  the  great  advances  ^^^  economy  at  Swarthmore  College,  as 

Man  today  stands  on  the  brink  of  controlling  m   medicine   In   controlling  many   of   them,  follows: 

the  air  above  us  and  the  elements  about  us.  such  as  malaria,  we  see  clearly  how  medical  Government  has  subsidized  private  enter- 

The  man  who  developed  the  atomic  subma-  men  have  served  humanity,  but  we  sometimes  prise,  both  In  industry  and  in  agriculture, 

rine  recently  told  me  that  In  future  wars  slight  the  entomologists  and  other  scientists  throughout  the  Nations  history.  It  has  done 
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so  directly  and  indirectly.  In  some  cases, 
acting  directly,  It  has  made  outright  gifts: 
grants  of  public  lands  or  payments  from  the 
Treasury.  More  often.  It  has  given  aid  In  less 
open  ways:  by  rendering  services  for  which 
It  makes  no  charge,  by  selling  goods  and 
services  for  less  than  they  are  worth,  by  buy- 
ing goods  and  services  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  and  by  exempting  some  enterprises 
from  taxes  that  others  must  pay.  In  all  of 
these  cases,  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  hae  baen 
borne,  in  the  e.'-.d,  by  the  taxpayer.  Acting 
Indirectly,  Government  has  subsidized  en- 
terprise by  sheltering  It  from  the  full  force  of 
competition  and  by  granting  It  the  privilege 
of  uncontrolled  monopoly.  And  here,  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy  has  been  borne  by  the 
consumer  in  a  higher  price. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties,  of  course, 
in  the  consideration  of  special  benefits 
and  subsidies,  is  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  such  programs  and 
identifying  the  recipients  of  such  special 
benefits. 

EENEFrrS  TO  THE  CENEUAL   PUBLIC 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  public  fre- 
quently thinks  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  an  organization  which  ben- 
efits only  the  farmer.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  press  and  urban  people.  Since 
only  about  6  percent  of  our  population 
now  lives  on  farms,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  other  94  percent  of  urban  con- 
sumers can  frequently  forget  that  the 
agricultural  programs  funded  in  this 
bill  provide  the  basic  food  supply  which 
primarily  benefits  them— the  consum- 
ers—and upon  which  they  are  depend- 
ent for  their  very  existence. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  funds  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  di- 
rect benefits  to  consumers,  businessmen 
and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  farm- 
ers. Pood  distribution  programs  such  as 
the  school  lunch,  special  milk,  and  food 
stamp  programs  benefit  primarily  the 
Nation's  consumers,  both  children  and 
low-income  families.  Programs  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  resources 
benefit  both  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  citizens  and  consumers  of  this 
and  other  countries  of  the  world.  Meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  and  grading  and 
inspection  of  other  food  products  are 
earned  on  to  protect  the  health  of  aU 
people,  rural  and  urban.  Disease  and 
pest  control  programs  protect  human  as 
well  as  animal  health.  Foreign  assistance 
programs  such  as  P.L.  480  play  an  impor- 
tant  role  in  our  national  welfare  and 
security  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  data  from 
official  USDA  sources  indicate  that  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  funds  expended  for  pro- 
grams which  provide  benefits  to  consum- 
ers, businessmen  and  the  general  pub- 
lic represents  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
total  expenditures  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  that  year. 

THE    IBSa    BT7SGET   rOR    ACIUCt7I,TT71« 

Unlike  the  budget  presented  a  year 
ago  the  1968  budget  for  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  does  not  propose  severe 
cute  in  research.  Insect  and  disease  con- 
trols, extension  activities,  soil  conserva- 
uon  and  watershed  projects,  and  special 
tnl-/,"*^,  ^^"^'^  '""<=h  programs.  For- 
tunately, it  recognizes  the  value  of  these 
programs  to  the  Nation's  economy  and 
includes  adequate  funds  to  retain  them 


at  present  operating  levels,  or  even  ex- 
pand them  in  some  instances.  Perhaps 
the  restoration  of  the  severe  reductions 
proposed  for  these  programs  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  is  to  some  extent  respon- 
sible for  this  more  realistic  approach  by 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

The  budget  proposes,  however,  to  re- 
duce the  1968  authorization  for  rural 
electrification  loans  by  $61,000,000,  in 
view  of  a  projected  carryover  of  unused 
1967  loan  authorization.  The  additional 
request  of  $314,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  plus  the  estimated  carryover  of 
$76,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1967,  will 
provide  a  total  of  $390,000,000  for  this 
purpose  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This 
compares  with  an  estimated  loan  level 
for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $353,000,000  and 
appears  to  be  adequate  to  meet  electri- 
fication loan  needs  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

There  are  several  areas  of  reduction 
included  in  the  1968  budget— the  ad- 
vance authorization  for  the  1968  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  and  the  loan 
authorization  for  farm-operating  pur- 
poses—which are  too  severe  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Although  the  1968  budget  proposes 
these  reductions,  the  budget  document 
itself  fails  to  include  any  information  to 
support  such  action.  On  the  contrary, 
information  obtained  from  Department 
of  Agriculture  witnesses  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  indicates  that  the 
amounts  eliminated  for  these  two  pro- 
grams are  urgently  needed  to  protect  our 
natural  resources  and  to  enable  our  farm- 
ers to  continue  to  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  needed  to  meet  our  national  de- 
mands. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  farm -operat- 
ing loans  during  1968  hearings,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration stated: 

Operators  of  family  farms  are  continuing  to 
experience  great  difficulty  In  obtaining  suit- 
able and  adequate  credit.  Farmers  are  utiliz- 
ing much  more  operating-type  credit  than 
ever  before.  The  non-real  estate  debts  owed 
by  farmers  as  of  January  1,  1967  were  ap- 
proximately $21.4  billion  which  was  an  In- 
crease of  12.6%  over  the  amount  owed  on 
January  1,  1966,  and  65%  over  the  amount 
owed  m  1962.  This  Increase  In  use  of  credit  Is 
reflected  In  the  change  In  average  size  of  FHA 
operating  loans.  Our  Initial  operating  loans 
have  gone  up  from  an  average  of  $5,866  In 
the  1962  fiscal  year  to  $6,333  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  average  subsequent  loan  has  In- 
creased from  $2,623  to  $3,427  during  the  same 
period. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  Impact  of  these  trends  has  been  an 
Increased  demand  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration operating  loans.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  states  had  obligated  funds  al- 
located to  them  for  Initial  operating  loans 
by  the  end  of  February  of  this  fiscal  year. 

These  statements  would  indicate  the 
need  for  more — not  less — loan  funds  for 
farm -operating  purposes.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture initially  requested  over  $500  million 
for  operating-loan  purposes  in  the  com- 
ing year.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
losses  have  been  only  about  1  percent  of 
the  principal  advanced. 

This  is  the  12th  time  in  15  years  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  proposed  a 


drastic  reduction  in  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  While  the  budget 
gives  no  reason  for  this  proposed  cut  for 
1968,  In  previous  years  it  has  been 
claimed  that  more  emphasis  on  i}erma- 
nent  or  long-range  type  practices  would 
require  less  funds  for  this  program.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
85  percent  of  the  full  $220,000,000  pro- 
vided for  1966  was  used  for  these  perma- 
nent practices.  Secretary  Freeman's 
statement  to  the  committee  in  February 
of  this  year  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 
During  the  1966  fiscal  year.  85  percent  of 
the  ACP  coet-sharlng  fuinds  expended  were 
for  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation measures  classified  as  enduring- 
type  practices.  These  types  of  practices  con- 
serve the  land  and  water  resources  for  several 
years  or  help  shift  the  land  permanently  Into 
protective  uses  such  a«  permanent  grass  or 
tree  cover  and  terrace  or  other  erosion  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  and  management 
system. 

The  budget  also  failed  to  Indicate  that 
the  proposed  reduction  for  the  ACP  pro- 
gram would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
394  man-years  now  available  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  hearings,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
indicated  that  the  cut  would  come  almost 
exclusively  at  the  work  unit  level— pages 
545-6,  part  2.  1968  hearings.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  same  budget  docu- 
ment proposes  increases  at  the  work  unit 
level  under  another  appropriation  item. 

THE     BILL     RECOMMENDED     TOB     1968 

In  reviewing  the  1968  budget  request 
for  agriculture,  and  in  arriving  at  the 
amounts  included  in  the  accompanying 
bill,  the  committee  was  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  employees,  research  sta- 
tions, field  offices,  and  other  facilities  al- 
ready available  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  number  of  employees  is 
expected  to  reach  85,800  permanent  and 
34.700  intermittent  and  temporary  em- 
ployees by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  a  total  of  120,500  employees  of  all 
types.  About  one-fourth  of  these  are  in 
the  Forest  Service,  which  is  funded  in 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation, leaving  around  78,000  em- 
ployees in  programs  financed  by  appro- 
priations in  this  bill.  This  Includes  a  total 
staff  of  in  excess  of  12.000  located  here 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
including  the  Beltsville  Research  Cen- 
ter, to  handle  the  supervision,  direction, 
and  servicing  of  Department  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  now  has  240  research 
stations  engaged  in  every  possible  phase 
of  agricultural  research,  running  from 
locations  of  one  or  two  persons  to  larger 
faculties  employing  400  to  500  people. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  over 
10,000  field  offices  in  nearly  every  city 
village,  and  rural  area  in  the  Nation! 
with  7,640  at  the  county  or  work  unit 
level.  Also,  the  Federal-State  Extension 
Service  has  a  total  of  3,207  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

The  committee  approached  the  con- 
sideration of  amounts  to  be  proposed  in 
this  bill  with  full  realization  of  the  need 
to  hold  Federal  expenditures  to  a  work- 
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able  minimiun  so  as  to  reduce  the  large 
Federal  deficit,  estimates  of  which  c6n- 
tinue  to  grow.  It  also  was  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  limiting  proposed  budget  in- 
creases which  would  contribute  to  the 
need  for  a  further  tax  Increase.  Against 
this,  it  has  weighed  the  importance  of 
every  agricultural  program  in  the  bill  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
consumers,  the  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  for  future  generations,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national 
economy. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee  al- 
lowed a  minimum  number  of  highly  es- 
sential or  unavoidable  increases  for  fiscal 
year  1968  to  (1)  utilize  research  facili- 
ties previously  funded  and  ready  for  op- 
eration, (2)  meet  the  urgent  need  for  a 
mechanized  agriculture  to  offset  the  lack 
of  adequate  farm  labor,  (3)  assure  con- 
tinued protection  of  public  health 
through  such  programs  as  pollution  re- 
search, meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
plant  and  animal  quarantine  inspection, 
and  enforcement  of  diseEise  control  pro- 
grams affecting  both  animals  and  hu- 
mans, (4)  preserve  our  basic  agricul- 
tural production  capiacity  by  providing 
technical  assistance  to  new  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  which  will 
enter  the  Nation's  conservation  program 
in  the  next  year,  and  by  moving  ahead 
on  the  conservation  and  watershed  pro- 
grams, (5)  provide  adequate  food  to  chil- 
dren and  low-income  consumers, 
through  the  special  milk,  school  lunch, 
and  food  stamp  programs,  and  (6)  as- 
sure adequate  credit  to  farm  operators 
by  providing  additional  staff  to  handle 
the  lending  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  have  been 
expanded  nearly  threefold  In  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  new  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

The  increases  provided  in  line  with 
these  criteria  are  to  be  used  for  increased 
work  in  the  field.  For  some  years,  the 
committee  has  felt  that  personnel  at  the 
Washington  level  (including  national 
supervision  at  Beltsvllle)  should  not  be 
expanded  further.  Therefore,  the  general 
policy  of  taking  a  portion  of  the  increases 
allowed  for  overhead  at  the  Washington 
level  shall  be  deferred  for  the  coming 
year,  except  where  separately  justified 
and  separately  approved  by  Congress. 

Many  of  the  increases  proposed  for 
the  various  appropriation  Items  in  the 
1968  budget,  however  essential  they  may 
be,  were  not  allowed  by  the  committee, 
because  they  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
outlined  above.  Also,  it  was  not  possible 
to  include  funds  for  the  200  or  more  re- 
quests received  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, private  individuals,  and  various 
organizations  for  an  additional  $242  mil- 
lion for  very  meritorious  projects  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  budget.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  the  urgent  need  for  these 
Important  programs  and  requests  the  De- 
partment to  imdertake  the  most  essen- 
tial ones  with  existing  manpower  and 
funds.  To  assist  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  to  handle 
the  increased  research  needs,  the  com- 
mittee has  increased  his  contingency  re- 
search fund  from  $1  million  to  $3  million 
for  next  year.  To  the  extent  that  such 


additional  projects  cannot  be  under- 
taken next  year,  they  should  be  given  a 
high  priority  In  the  formulation  of  the 
1969  budget  for  the  Department. 

A  list  of  requested  increases  above  the 
budget  totaling  $13.3  million  and  576  ad- 
ditional man-years  for  research  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  section  of  this  report.  It  will  be 
noted  from  that  tabulation  that  person- 
nel and  funds  now  being  devoted  to  the 
various  additional  research  activities  are 
substantial  for  most  items,  and  should 
be  adequate  to  permit  the  diversion  of 
manpower,  money,  and  facilities  from 
less  essential  to  more  essential  projects. 

In  view  of  the  overriding  evidence 
that  the  proposed  budget  reductions  for 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  con- 
servation efforts  oif  the  Nation,  with 
long-range  harm  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers,  the  committee  has  restored 
funds  for  the  1968  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  to  the  1967  level.  The 
statements  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials  quoted  earlier  in  this  report, 
together  with  pertinent  testimony  from 
congressional  and  public  witnesses  con- 
tained in  the  printed  hearings,  fully  jus- 
tify this  action  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

While  the  committee  has  not  restored 
the  budget  reduction  of  $50,000,000  for 
farm-operating  loans,  it  is  the  firm  opin- 
ion of  a  majority  of  Its  members  that  the 
full  $350,000,000  for  such  loans  should 
have  been  included  in  the  1968  budget. 
These  funds  are  usually  exhausted  by 
February  each  year,  and  the  Department 
has  some  7,700  unfunded  applications 
totaling  $90,000,000  on  hand  at  present. 
Should  the  need  for  the  additional  loan 
authorization  arise,  the  committee  trusts 
that  the  Budget  will  make  a  timely  re- 
quest for  such  additional  funds. 

PEBSONNEI,    INCREASES 

The  1968  budget  proposes  increases  in 
average  employment  of  2,307  man-years 
for  the  programs  of  the  Department  fi- 
nanced from  appropriated  funds.  This  is 
offset  by  a  projected  reduction  of  551 
man-years  financed  by  transfers  and  re- 
imbursements from  other  departments 
and  agencies,  leaving  a  net  increase  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1968  of  1.756  man- 
years  for  all  agencies  of  the  Department 
except  the  Forest  Service,  which  Is  not 
funded  in  this  bill. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for 
1968  by  the  committee  provide  a  net  in- 
crease of  762  man-years,  less  than  one- 
third  of  those  proposed  to  be  financed 
from  appropriations  in  the  1968  budget. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  In- 
creases allowed  are  absolutely  essential. 
They  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  earlier 
in  this  report.  Despite  efforts  to  hold 
Department  of  Agriculture  personnel  to 
present  levels,  these  Increases  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  "unavoidable"  cate- 
gory and  must  be  approved. 

The  Increases  by  agency  are  as  follows : 
Agricultural  Researcb  Service: 

Research   programa 104 

Disease  and  pest  control 63 


Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Staffing  15  new  districts 

River  basin  surveys 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment     


Total,  SCS- 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Meat  and  poultry  Inspection 

Pood  Stamp  Plan 


Total.  C.  &  M.S. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 
Office  of  Information 


45 
48 

30 

133 


350 
300 

650 
2 

5 


Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Loan  and  grant  programs 

Rural  areas  development 


Total.  FHA 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporatlon. 


140 
84 

224 

20 


Total.  ARS. 


157 


Total  Increase  allowed i.igj 

Less    reductions    proposed    In   budget 
and  agreed  to  by  Committee '429 

Net  man-year  increase,  1968 762 

>  Man-year  decreases  proposed  In  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service.  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service.  Extension  Service,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service,  and  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 

RESEARCH 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$135,587,500.  plus  a  transfer  of  $15,000.- 
000  from  section  32  funds,  for  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  research  programs  of  this 
agency.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $1,395,500 
in  the  budget  request  and  a  decrease  of 
$410,000  below  the  1967  appropriations. 
Within  the  reduced  amount  the  commit- 
tee has  allowed  the  following  increases 
and  decreases. 

The  $4,000,000  increase  recommended 
for  staffing  and  equipping  new  research 
stations  will  provide  full  funding  for  all 
facilities  which  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion early  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  plus 
partial  funding  to  permit  advance  prep- 
arations for  those  that  will  be  opened 
later  in  fiscal  year  1968  or  in  early  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  additional  $400,000  for  research 
on  environmental  pollution  will  provide 
for  engineering  research  on  rural  waste 
disposal,  research  on  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  properties  of  farm  animal 
wastes,  and  research  on  the  effects  of  air 
pollutants  on  crop  growth.  It  is  essential 
that  research  on  farm  and  rural  pollution 
be  conducted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  effort  in  the  area  of  pollution 
control. 

The  increase  of  $300,000  for  research 
on  animal  diseases  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  expand  its  research  projects 
for  swine  abscesses,  anaplasmosis  of  cat- 
tle, equine  plroplasmosls  of  horses,  and 
trichinae  in  swine.  A  total  of  $469,200 
is  now  being  spent  by  the  Department  for 
this  area  of  research.  The  losses  to  the 
livestock  industry  from  disease  and 
pestilence  are  estimated  to  be  close  to 
$1  billion  per  year. 

An  increase  of  $200,000  is  provided  to 
undertake  research  on  plant  sources  of 
protein.  Plants  offer  enormous  possibili- 
ties as  a  means  to  Increase  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  proteins  for  animal 
feeds  and  human  food.  Such  crops  as 
peanuts,  soybeans,  and  dry  beans  oflw 
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great  potential  for  cheaper  sources  of 
protein  foods  and  feed  through  increased 
yield.  In  a  world  faced  with  increased 
hunger  and  starvation  in  the  future,  it 
is  important  that  some  basic  research  on 
new  sources  of  proteins  for  human  diets 
be  initiated  at  this  time. 

An  additional  $200,000  is  provided  for 
research  on  remote  sensing  principles 
and  techniques  in  agricultural  msuiage- 
ment  of  soil  and  water  resources.  Oreat 
progress  has  been  made  recently  in 
seixsor  technology.  This  work  offers  the 
potential  of  a  relatively  inexpensive 
method  for  soil  mapping,  river  basin 
studies,  identification  of  drought  and 
salinity  problem  areas,  and  evaluation 
of  sources  of  water. 

A  relatively  modest  increase  of  $56,000 
has  been  included  for  research  to  im- 
prove ornamental  plants.  Bacterial  and 
fungus  diseases  continue  to  cause  serious 
losses  to  the  ornamentals  industry,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  gross  annual  sales 
of  $1.5  billion.  Only  $85,000  is  presently 
available  to  study  the  more  destructive 
diseases  or  ornamentals  such  as  black 
spot  of  roses  and  root  rots  of  poinsettias 
and  bulb  crops.  The  Importance  of  this 
industry  to  the  general  economy  Indi- 
cates the  need  for  the  8Miditional  funds 
prodded. 

All  additional  $75,000  is  provided  to 
initiate  research  on  improved  mechanical 
methods  of  planting,  harvesting  and  han- 
dling of  vegetables.  The  1964  farm  value 
of  all  vegetables,  including  strawberries 
and  melons,  exceeded  $1.3  billion.  With 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  decreasing 
rapidly,  it  is  urgent  that  mechanical 
methods  of  supplying  high  quality  and 
reasonably  priced  perishables  to  the  Na- 
tion's markets  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

\:\  increase  of  $100,000  is  included  in 
the  bill  to  expand  studies  for  drainage 
and  -salinity  control  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  similar  areas  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Thousands  of  miles  of  drain  tiles 
have  been  Installed  in  the  irrigated  lands 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  which  produced 
over  S200  million  of  crops  in  1965.  to 
remove  the  salt  deposited  by  Irrigation 
water  from  the  Colorado  River.  Deposits 
of  iron  and  manganese  oxides  are  clog- 
ging these  tiles  and  making  them  Ineffec- 
tive. Additional  research  is  needed  to 
restore  the  usefulness  of  these  tile 
systems. 

.^n  additional  $41,000  is  approved  to 
expand  research  on  the  sugar  beet  root 
maggot.  It  is  estimated  that  Infestations 
may  destroy  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
beet  crops  in  some  areas.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  problem  to  our  $200 
million  sugar  beet  industry,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  present  $12,000  be- 
ing spent  for  research  on  this  problem 
sliould  be  increased  by  the  amount 
allowed. 

The  additional  $574,000  Included  for 
pay  increases  for  engineers  and  scientists 
results  from  authorizations  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  February,  1967, 
under  Executive  Order  No.  11073  Issued 
pursuant  to  basic  law  (5  U.S.C.  5303). 
The  committee  questions  the  advlsaWll- 
ty  of  legislation  which  permits  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  commit  the  Congress  to 
mandatory  increases  of  this  type. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  Is  rec- 


ommended for  the  construction  of  a 
plant  disease,  nematode,  and  Insect  lab- 
oratory at  Beltsvllle,  Md.  The  plans,  for 
which  $338,000  was  provided  in  the 
1965  Appropriation  Act,  are  expected 
to  be  completed  by  November  1967, 
and  construction  can  proceed  Im- 
mediately thereafter.  Scientists  currently 
engaged  In  research  of  this  type  are 
located  in  widely  scattered,  inadequately 
equipped  laboratories.  In  view  of  the  need 
for  improved  methods  for  controlling  in- 
sects and  plant  diseases,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  research  facilities  are 
warranted.  The  amount  proposed  will 
permit  construction  at  $30  per  square 
foot  in  lieu  of  the  $35  per  square  foot 
average  proposed. 

An  increase  of  $150,000  is  included  for 
plans  for  construction  of  a  Grassland 
Restoration  Laboratory  at  Temple, 
Tex.,  to  cost  a  total  of  $1,800,000.  It 
Is  estimated  that  about  146  million  acre- 
feet  of  water,  or  40  percent  of  the  water 
used  in  the  State,  is  lost  to  brush,  cacti, 
and  weeds.  Additional  intensive  research 
is  needed  to  Improve  chemical  and  me- 
chanical means  of  brush  control  and  to 
reestablish  grassland  cover  for  sustained 
production  of  forage  and  conserving 
water. 

Also  an  additional  $150,000  Is  included 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  review  and  bring  up  to  date 
information  on  the  need  for  ( 1 )  addi- 
tions to  the  soil  and  water  laboratory  at 
Morris,  Minn.;  (2)  a  soll-^ater-plant 
research  facility  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  (3)  a 
soil -water-plant  research  team  In.  Flor- 
ida; (4)  a  wine  research  facility  In  Oall- 
fomia;  f5)  expansion  of  research  facili- 
ties at  Big  Springs,  Tex.;  <6)  additional 
wool  research  at  Albany.  Calif.;  (7)  a 
genetic  stock  center  for  bees  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  (8)  intensifying  research  on 
sugar  sorghums  at  existing  facilities;  (9) 
research  on  the  engineering  and  evalua- 
tion of  forage  utilization  systems  at  the 
Ohio  Research  and  Development  Center; 
and  (10 1  restoration  of  a  cooperative 
cane  sugar  refining  research  project  at 
New  Orleans.  These  activities  all  have 
considerable  merit  and  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  given 
full  and  careful  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment for  inclusion  of  justified 
amounts  In  the  1969  budget. 

Both  sugar  and  wool,  for  example,  are 
commodities  in  which  United  States  pro- 
duction is  deficient,  and  additional  re- 
search to  Increase  domestic  production 
could  result  in  additional  income  to  those 
segments  of  our  agricultural  industry. 
Sugar  sorghum  appears  to  have  a  real 
potential  In  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  need  alternatives  to  existing  crops 
such  as  cotton.  Additional  research  on 
sorghums  as  a  source  of  sugar  at  the 
Meridian  Station,  and  additional  wool 
research  at  the  Western  Utilization  Lab- 
oratory should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
industries. 

CONTINGENCY    RESEARCH    rt-'ND 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  many 
members  and  public  witnesses  presented 
statements  to  the  committee  requesting 
the  addition  of  funds  to  the  budget  to 
meet  urgent  research  needs.  Some  33  of 
these  requests  Involving  more  than  576 


man-years  and  $13.3  million  additional 
were  received. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  military  demands 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  large 
budget  deficit  indicated  for  next  year,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  Include  these 
items  in  the  bill.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  committee  is  aware  of  the  urgency 
of  these  proposals  and  requests  the  De- 
p>artment  to  undertake  the  most  essential 
projects  with  existing  manpower,  fimds 
and  facilities.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  added  $2,000,000  within  the  total 
budget  request  to  increase  the  Adminis- 
trator's contingency  research  fimd  from 
$1  million  to  $3  million.  It  also  has  re- 
quested him  to  give  a  high  priority  to 
these  programs  in  formulating  the  1969 
budget  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

Of  all  the  storable  basic  commodities, 
cotton  continues  to  face  major  problems, 
primarily  because  of  past  faulty  govern- 
mental policies  of  not  keeping  UJS.  cot- 
ton on  world  markets  competitively.  The 
declining  demand  for  shorter  staple  cot- 
ton, plus  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  recommend  adequate  funds 
for  cotton  research,  have  greatly  aggra- 
vated these  problems. 

Supplies  of  cotton  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventories  amount  to  5.4 
million  bales  at  present.  About  62  percent 
of  this  is  1  inch  or  less  In  staple  length 
and  valued  roughly  at  $275  million.  The 
Department  recently  has  announced  re- 
duced price  supports  in  an  effort  to  bring 
a  change  to  the  better  and  longer  staple 
cottons.  Additional  research  is  badly 
needed  to  produce  an  earlier  maturing 
variety  for  certain  areas,  to  develop  bet- 
ter classing  methods,  and  to  provide  for 
better  methods  of  using  shorter  fibers 
in  spixming.  A  total  of  $275,000  of  CCC 
funds  have  been  earmarked  in  this  bill 
to  undertake  some  special  research  work 
at  the  Southern  Utilization  Laboratory. 
Texas  Tech  University,  and  the  Clemson 
Quality  Laboratory  on  utilization  of  short 
staple  cotton  and  mechanical  classing 
practices.  The  committee  renews  its  ur- 
gent request  that  the  pHJsition  of  a  Sales 
Manager  with  real  authority  be  rein- 
stated. F\mds  received  from  sales  are  not 
only  helpful,  but  become  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance 
its  huge  operations. 

With  regard  to  all  types  of  cotton, 
there  Is  an  essential  need  for  much  more 
Information  concerning  every  aspect  of 
cotton  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  and  thereby  improve  its  com- 
petitive ix)sition.  A  thorough  statement 
of  these  needs  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented at  the  request  of  the  committee 
by  Dr.  C.  R.  Sayre,  formerly  a  research 
specialist  of  the  Department  and  now 
President  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Coopera- 
tive Association.  He  not  only  Is  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  research  but  also  has  had 
a  varied  experience  both  in  production, 
marketing  and  handling  of  cotton  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  report  appears  on 
pages  324  to  331,  part  4,  of  the  hearings 
for  1968. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  never  submitted  estimates 
for  the  $10  million  "crash"  research  pro- 
gram which  was  assured  to  the  cotton 
industry  when  the  1964  Agricultural  Act 
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was  passed.  In  view  of  these  commit- 
ments, the  committee  has  provided  sub- 
stantial increases  above  the  budget  for 
cost-of-production  research  on  cotton 
since  1964.  The  committee  urges  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  consider  all  these 
factors  in  the  coming  year,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  budget  for  1969.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  committee  urges  that  cotton  re- 
search needs  be  considered  in  allocating 
the  $3  million  contingency  fund  which 
has  been  provided  for  additional  research 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

CONTKOL    PKOORAMS 

"nie  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $84,028,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  a  decrease  of  $1,824,000  in  the 
budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of  $1,- 
362,100  over  the  1967  appropriation. 

The  1968  bill  includes  funds  for  a 
supervisory  group  in  Washington  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  work  of  field  person- 
nel of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
in  carrying  out  the  inspection  of  dealers 
engaged  in  the  transportation,  sale  and 
handling  of  dogs,  cats  and  other  research 
animals  under  Public  Law  89-544.  This 
agency  has  a  staff  of  over  15,000  people, 
with  about  6,000  of  them  already  en- 
gaged in  inspection  and  control  activi- 
ties. After  thorough  study  of  this  new 
law,  the  committee  has  concluded  that 
the  most  effective  means  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  is  to  provide  a  supervisory 
staff  in  Washington  and  to  assign  the 
field  work  to  existing  personnel  at  some 
457  locations  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  convinced  that  experienced  personnel 
at  proper  locations  can  do  the  job  far 
more  expeditiously  and  efficiently  than 
newly  recruited  and  untrained  employees 
and  means  for  such  work  to  be  done. 

Tlie  1968  budget  proposes  an  increase 
of  $1,000,000  to  maintain  the  screw- 
worm  barrier  zone  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One-half 
of  this  amount  is  included  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Act,  1967.  The  balance  of 
$500,000  is  included  in  this  bUl  to  fully 
meet  this  need  in  the  coming  year.  The 
barrier  zone  Is  the  only  means  available 
to  protect  the  entire  country  against  the 
natural  migration  of  screwworms  from 
Mexico.  Now  that  the  United  States  is 
virtually  free  of  screwworm  fly  popula- 
tions, it  is  important  that  the  barrier 
zone  be  maintained  to  prevent  reentry  of 
this  pest.  The  economic  benefits  to  the 
livestock  industry  are  enormous. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  salmon- 
ella contamination  of  animal  feeds.  Ad- 
ditional work  must  be  carried  on,  how- 
ever, to  assure  protection  against  this 
disease  which  can  be  transmitted  to  hu- 
mans. The  full  budget  request  of  $300,000 
is  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  to  expand  this  program  to  all  States 
and  to  strengthen  monitoring  and  lab- 
oratory studies  of  this  dangeroxis  disease. 

An  additional  $150,100  is  also  Included 
in  the  bill  to  expand  regulatory  activities 
under  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act.  This 
increase  would  be  used  (1)  to  test  check 
over  2,000  lots  of  76  different  animal  vac- 
cines which  have  not  been  under  sur- 
veillance due  to  shortage  of  manpower, 
and  (2)  to  permit  more  adequate  testing 
of  the  steadily  increasing  volume  and 
types  of  veterinary  biologies. 


An  increase  of  $420,000  is  provided  to 
strengthen  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
inspection  at  ports-of -entry  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  destructive  foreign 
pests  and  diseases.  ESntries  of  people  and 
goods  through  international  land,  sea 
and  border  ports  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  around  10  percent  during  1966. 
As  a  result,  the  inspection  workload  has 
increased  as  follows:  Airplane  inspec- 
tions— 13.2  percent:  baggage  inspec- 
tions— 15.3  percent;  miscellaneous  cargo 
inspections — 7.7  percent;  and  intercep- 
tions of  unauthorised  materials — 17.0 
percent. 

The  boll  weevil  eradication  actvitles  in 
the  High  Plains  of  Texas  have  been 
highly  successful,  and  it  is  planned  to 
put  this  program  on  a  maintenance  basis 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  Accordingly,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $500,000  in  the  funds  needed  for 
this  purpose  is  proposed.  The  remaining 
funds,  $502,800,  will  be  fully  matched  by 
local  funds  to  treat  infested  "hot  spots" 
found  in  the  area  and  to  conduct  sur- 
veys and  regulatory  work. 

An  additional  $500,000  is  included  in 
the  bill  pursuant  to  estimates  submitted 
on  April  28,  1967  (House  Document  No. 
114)  to  take  over  the  cost  of  quarantine 
inspection  work  formerly  handled  by  the 
State  of  California,  which  has  declined 
to  pay  the  expense  of  performing  tills 
important  work  for  the  coming  year, 
though  it  has  done  a  fine  job  of  enforc- 
ing Federal  plant  quarantine  orders  and 
regulations  at  the  maritime  ports  of  San 
Diego,  San  Pedro  (Including  Los  Ange- 
les), San  Francisco,  and  the  interna- 
tional airports  at  Los  Angeles.  Oakland, 
suid  San  Francisco  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  1912.  On  February  8, 
1967,  the  California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture notified  this  E>epartment  that  it 
was  unwilling  to  continue  to  finance  this 
work  after  June  30.  1967.  The  additional 
funds  are  needed  so  that  this  Depart- 
ment can  assume  full  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  Federal  plant  quaran- 
tines at  ports  of  entry  in  California  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

An  increase  of  $26,009  is  provided  to 
cover  pay  increases  for  engineers  and 
scientists  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11073  issued  pursuant  to  basic  law. 

A  total  of  $5,388,600  is  included  in  the 
bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  fire  ant 
program  at  the  1967  level  of  operation. 
The  threat  to  the  Southeast  and  even- 
tually much  of  the  Nation  Is  far  more 
serious  than  realized  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  on  the  1968  budget.  Recent  in- 
formation indicates  that  the  fire  ant 
infestation  covers  106  million  acres  rath- 
er than  the  45  million  previously  indi- 
cated. Present  procedures  seem  to  be 
failing  to  control  the  spread  of  this  de- 
structive and  dangerous  pest.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  Committee  by  State 
officials  indicates  that  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  have  increased  or  are  pro- 
posing to  increase  matching  funds  to  un- 
dertake a  progr£un  to  completely  eradi- 
cate this  serious  pest  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. 

To  determine  the  full  extent  of  this 
serious  threat  to  American  Agriculture, 


and  to  develop  a  more  effective  method 
for  eradication  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  approach,  the  Department 
is  directed  to  reexamine  the  entire  flre 
ant  problem,  including  (1)  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  infesta- 
tion, (2)  its  effects  on  crops,  livestock 
and  people,  (3)  the  most  effective  tech- 
niques and  materials  available,  i4)  the 
time  and  cost  of  a  full-scale  program  to 
eliminate  this  insect  from  the  United 
States. 

SPECIAL    FORZIGN-    CUKRENCT    PSOGRAM 

This  research  is  conducted  with  local 
currencies  In  countries  in  which  the 
United  States  has  foreign  currency  avail. 
able  In  excess  of  normal  U.S.  require- 
ments. The  dollars  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  are  used  to  purchase  these  ex- 
cess currencies  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Since  the  dollars  remain  in 
the  United  States,  and  since  this  country 
owns  large  amounts  of  excess  cmiencies 
in  some  11  countries,  their  use  for  re- 
search and  market  development  pur- 
poses appears  fully  justified. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,500,000  is  recommended,  a 
decrease  of  $7,900,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest and  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  over 
the  1967  appropriation:  The  amount  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1968,  plus  an  esti- 
mated carryover  of  unobligated  prior 
year  funds  into  next  year,  will  continue 
the  program  at  approximately  the  1967 
operating  level. 

COOPERATIVE    STATE    RESEABCH    SERVICE 

Information  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  some  State  legislatures 
have  appropriated  matching  funds  for 
construction  of  research  facilities  at 
State  Experiment  Stations  far  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  available  under  the  for- 
mula distribution  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose.  To  partially  meet 
this  situation,  the  Committee  has  re- 
duced the  proposed  increases  for  re- 
search activities  slightly  in  view  of  sim- 
ilar research  in  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment, so  as  to  increase  the  '-rants 
for  facilities  to  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  Increase  of  $500,000  is  merely 
a  token  increase  at  this  time.  To  fully 
match  the  fimds  available  in  several 
States  would  require  an  increase  of  prob- 
ably $80  million  above  the  1968  budget 
for  grants  for  construction  of  research 
faculties,  in  view  of  the  distribution 
formula  contained  in  the  basic  law- 
Public  Law  88-74. 

EXTENSION    SEKVICB 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $96,602,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  the  various  appropriations 
under  this  head.  This  represents  a  total 
increase  of  $3,803,000  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  funds  Included  in  the  bill  for  1968 
represent  the  full  budget  estimates  for 
each  subapproprlation  Item.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  funds  for  the  com- 
munity development  programs  under 
"Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico" 
have  been  reduced  to  $700,000,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  budget  request, 
whereas  funds  for  4-H  Club  programs 
which  mean  so  much  in  training  youth 
have  been  Increased  to  $1,800,000,  an  in- 
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crease  of  $800,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. In  view  of  the  many  agencies  of 
the  Department  and  the  entire  Federal 
Government  engaged  in  community  de- 
velopment activities,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  additional  funds  can  be  used 
most  effectively  in  programs  which  work 
directly  with  the  youth  of  tills  Nation. 
The  wholesome  effect  of  4-H  Club  activi- 
ties has  been  so  beneficial  to  rural  youth 
that  additional  efforts  to  bring  4-H  pro- 
grams to  young  people  in  the  congested 
and  deprived  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States  would  make  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  moral,  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  this  Nation. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
States  to  attempt  to  reduce  State  funds 
as  increases  in  Federal  funds  are  ap- 
propriated under  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  Increases  in  Federal 
funds  are  not  intended  to  replace  State 
funds  which  would  have  been  available 
otherwise.  Much  of  the  early  legislation 
for  these  programs  expressly  stated  this 
principle.  The  committee  believes  that 
reductions  in  State  support  following  in- 
creases in  Federal  funds  should  be  con- 
sidered as  using  Federal  funds  in  sub- 
stitution. The  Congress  should  take  note 
of  such  actions  in  considering  future  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose. 

FARMER     COOPERATIVE     SERVICE 

The  1967  appropriation  level  of  $1,204,- 
000  is  recommended  again  for  next  year. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $200,000  in  the  1968 
budget  request.  Under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  committee,  as  described 
earlier,  the  additional  funds  and  em- 
ployees requested  here  have  not  been  ap- 
proved. 

son,    CONSERVATION   SERVICE 

For  conservation  operations  a  total 
appropriation  of  $113,053,000  is  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  a  decrease  of 
S942,000  in  the  budget  request. 

Forty-five  additional  many-years  of 
staffing  at  an  annual  cost  of  $540,000 
is  included  to  pro\1de  technical  assist- 
ance to  15  new  districts  expected  to  be 
formed  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  increase 
is  needed  In  areas  not  now  covered  by 
districts.  It  is  essential  to  the  National 
Conservation  Program  that  additional 
districts  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  do  this. 
it  is  important  that  adequate  staff  be 
available  to  help  landowners  and  op- 
erators organize  themselves  Into  dis- 
tricts, develop  conservation  plans,  and 
carry  out  conservation  measures. 

The  additional  $942,000  for  125  man- 
yrars  of  part-time  help  to  existing  dis- 
tricts has  not  been  approved.  However, 
the  restoration  of  the  full  amount  for 
the  1968  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram will  more  than  meet  this  need  by 
restoring  a  total  of  394  man-years  of 
trained  and  experienced  help  now  avail- 
able to  existing  districts. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  will  be 
used  to  cover  salary  increases  for  sci- 
entists and  engineers  pursuant  to  House 
Document  114. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $6,377,000 
for  watershed  planning  is  recommended 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  net  increase 
of  $35,000  will  provide  for  salary  in- 
creases for  professional  engineers  au- 


thorized by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
on  February  12.  1967,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Salary  Pleform  Act  of  1962,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793.  The  1968  budget  proposes 
tliat  100  new  watershed  planning  starts 
be  authorized  for  the  coming  year,  the 
same  number  that  the  committee  insisted 
on  for  the  present  year.  On  the  basis  of 
information  furnished  the  committee,  it 
is  apparent  that  ai^llcatlons  will  greatly 
exceed  this  number  in  1968.  Therefore, 
the  conmiittee  authorizes  not  less  than 
100  new  planning  starts  for  next  year. 
The  total  number  to  be  started  should  be 
limited  only  by  the  total  funds  avail- 
able. 

For  the  watershed  protection  program, 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  $70,403,000 
has  been  included  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  committee  authorizes  not 
less  than  80  new  construction  starts  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  figure  that  it 
insisted  upon  for  the  present  year.  The 
Committee  feels  that  projects  should  be 
moved  into  the  construction  stage  as  rap- 
idly as  plans  have  been  awiroved,  pro- 
vided adequate  funds  are  available.  It  is 
pleased  to  note  the  increase  in  local  con- 
tributions of  land,  easements,  water 
rights,  and  rights  of  way. 

The  full  budget  of  $25,753,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  fiood  prevention  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  net  increase  of 
$57,600  covers  salary  increases  of  engi- 
neers pursuant  to  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962,  Public  Law  87-793. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $16,336,000 
is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. This  is  a  reduction  of  $2,168,300 
below  fiscal  year  1967.  However,  some  of 
the  backlog  of  pending  applications  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  current  year.  The 
new  appropriation  provided  will  cover 
about  3.900  additional  contracts  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

An  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Program.  The  committee  has 
agreed  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  budget 
increase  for  this  new  program  which  was 
set  up  in  1962  and  is  still  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  It  feels  that  during  the 
next  year  the  Department  should  study 
the  possible  need  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis, 
using  the  experience  gained  from  this 
small  experimental  program. 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE 

The  1967  appropriation  level  of  $12.- 
421.000  is  recommended  again  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$1,225,000  in  the  1968  budget  request. 

The  committee's  action  In  this  instance 
does  not  indicate  that  the  additional 
work  proposed  for  1968  would  not  be  of 
value.  It  merely  indicates  that  this  addi- 
tional research  does  not  meet  the  "un- 
avoidable increase"  criterion  outlined 
earlier.  The  new  woilc  should  be  under- 
taken to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
present  personnel  and  funds. 

STATISTICAL    REPORTING    SERVICE 

The  bill  Includes  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $13,821,750.  a  decrease 
of  $42,250  in  the  budget  request,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  1967  operating  level. 
The  amount  proposed  will  provide  pro- 


gram increases  of  $122,000,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $292,500  for  equipment  to  auto- 
mate the  gathering,  processing  and  dis- 
semination of  data  to  the  public,  and 
$136,000  to  cover  increased  mail  costs. 
These  Increases  are  fully  offset  by  a  non- 
recurring reduction  of  $543,500  due  to 
the  completion  of  the  conversion  to  the 
new  computer  system  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

New  automatic  equipment  will  be  used 
both  in  the  field  offices  and  Washington 
for  sending  and  receiving  data  at  rapid 
speeds.  This  will  enable  field  offices  to 
handle  larger  volumes  of  data,  and  will 
provide  an  economical  means  of  prepar- 
ing, msdntaining  and  utilizing  larger  Usts 
for  mail  sampling  of  estimates. 

Procedures  for  computing  the  agency's 
mail  costs  have  been  revised,  with  assist- 
ance and  concurrence  of  the  Post  OflBce 
Department,  to  recognize  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  mail,  added  mail  serv- 
ices, and  increases  In  mailing  costs. 

The  committee  recommends  that  fur- 
ther review  be  given  to  the  need  for  crop 
reports  on  the  filbert  crop  in  Oregon. 
The  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  should 
enable  tlils  Service  to  match  the  $3,000 
of  local  funds  now  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  the  reinstatement  of  these  re- 
ports is  determined  to  be  feasible  and  can 
be  arranged. 

CONStJMER    AND    MARKETING    SE8\1CE 

For  consumer,  protective,  marketing, 
and  regulatory  programs  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  an  appropriation  of  $89,010,- 
000  is  recommended. 

The  increase  of  $3,500,000  included 
for  meat  and  poultry  inspection  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  350  man-years  of  in- 
spection time  for  these  activities.  In  view 
of  the  normal  lag  in  recruiting  trained 
personnel  for  this  work,  the  funds  pro- 
vided should  be  adequate  for  the  next 
year.  During  the  past  year,  about  100 
fewer  positions  were  filled  than  author- 
ized, due  to  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  this  type  of  personnel. 

The  1967  expenditures  of  $250,000  for 
public  hearings,  referendum,  to  initiate 
the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act 
(Public  Law  89-502),  will  not  recur  in 
1968.  An  offsetting  reduction  for  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $250,000  has  been  made  as 
proposed  in  the  1968  budget. 

The  need  for  a  livestock  market  news 
service  for  Wyoming  and  western  Ne- 
braska has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  apparent  that  the  lack  of 
such  service  is  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
producers  of  this  important  livestock 
area.  Since  similar  market  news  informa- 
tion is  provided  to  other  Uvestock  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  Nation,  the  committee 
feels  that  plans  must  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment to  establish  this  service  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  from  the  first 
balances  which  will  become  available 
from  position  vacancies  or  other  savings. 
Since  it  will  provide  regional  service,  it 
should  be  considered  a  category  I  market 
news  service. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,750,000 
is  recommended  again  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  payments  to  States  and  pos- 
sessions. In  view  of  the  serious  budget 
situation  facing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  hoped  the  States  can  meet 
any  additional  needs  which  may  develop 
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In  the  next  year  In  the  work  financed  by 
this  appropriation. 

The  special  milk  program  is  aimed 
primarily  at  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  by  children.  Nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under, 
all  nonprofit  summer  camps,  and  child- 
care  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children,  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  full  budget 
estimate  of  $104,000,000  is  recommended 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  will 
permit  the  program  to  continue  at  the 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
wUl  cover  an  estimated  3.2  billion  half 
pints  of  fluid  milk  for  the  next  year. 

For  the  school  lunch  program,  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $198,735,000  is  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1968.  In  addition, 
the  usual  transfer  of  $45,000,000  from 
section  32  fimds  has  been  included  for 
the  procurement  of  foods  for  distribu- 
tion to  schools  to  provide  well  bal- 
anced and  nutritional  needs.  The  total 
available  from  these  two  sources  is 
$243,735,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$30,130,000  over  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  amount 
provided  for  this  program  has  been 
based  on  an  average  of  5  cents  per  meal 
for  the  estimated  nimiber  of  meals  to  be 
served,  plus  the  funds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses.  In  addition,  a 
transfer  of  $45,000,000  from  section  32 
funds  has  been  carried  to  provide  ade- 
quate fimds  for  commodity  procurement 
purposes. 

In  view  of  the  steady  rise  in  food  prices 
each  year,  and  due  to  the  reduction  in 
surplus  foods  available  to  this  program, 
the  committee  has  included  $187,000,000 
for  the  cash  payments  to  States  based 
on  an  average  of  5.5  cents  per  meal  for  an 
estimated  3.4  billion  meals  to  be  served 
in  the  next  school  year.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
the  main  financial  support  should  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  regular  school 
lunch  program  which  has  proved  to  be 
of  such  great  benefit  to  the  Nation's 
school  children  in  the  i>ast. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  payment  to 
States,  the  bill  also  carries  increased 
funds  totaling  $5,000,000  for  cash  as- 
sistance to  needy  schools,  $2,000,000  for 
the  pilot  breakfast  program,  $750,000  for 
nonfood  assistance,  $46,885,000  for  com- 
modity procurement  (including  the 
transfer  from  section  32) ,  and  $2,100,000 
for  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Federal  funds  in  this  bill  provide  the 
basis  for  total  school  lunch  expenditures 
of  over  $1.5  billion  per  year.  For  fiscal 
year  1967,  for  example,  Federal  contribu- 
tions of  fimds  and  surplus  food  for  the 
school  lunch  and  special  mUk  programs 
are  expected  to  reach  $411  million.  State 
and  local  contributions  are  estimated  at 
$350  million.  Payments  by  children  are 
estimated  at  $917  million,  making  a  total 
from  all  sources  of  $1,678  million. 

The  budget  requests  $195,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, an  Increase  of  $55,000,000  over 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It 
proposes  that  the  entire  amount  be 
financed  by  a  transfer  from  section  32 
funds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  estimated 


income  of  $570,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
plus  a  carryover  of  $300,000,000,  will  be 
sufficient  to  fully  finance  all  section  32 
procurement  and  distribution  fimctions. 
all  of  the  transfers  to  other  programs 
proposed  in  the  budget,  and  stUl  leave  a 
carryover  balance  of  $300,000,000  for 
the  following  year  plus  an  unused  bal- 
ance of  $26,000,000  which  will  lapse  on 
June  30, 1968. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$195,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
$180,000,000  to  come  from  section  32  and 
$15,000,000— or  as  much  as  finally  be- 
comes available — to  be  made  available  by 
reappropriation  of  prior  year  unused  bal- 
ances for  this  program. 

The  language  of  the  bill  makes  the 
availability  of  these  funds  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  The  language  pro- 
vides further  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  authorizing  legislation,  the  funds 
shall  be  available  for  commodity  pur- 
chases to  reestablish  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program  which  was  in  eflfect  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  present  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

FOREIGN    AGRICtrLraRAL   SERVICE 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  same  amount  as  provided 
for  1967.  $21,441,500.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $1,170,500  in  the  1968  budget  request. 
With  some  900  people  and  $26  million 
now  available  to  this  agency,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  additional  work 
proposed  for  next  year  can  be  handled 
with  existing  personnel  and  funds.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  a  total  of 
300  positions  in  the  present  overseas  at- 
tache posts,  with  seven  posts  having  10 
or  more  people.  If  It  is  determined  that 
additional  attache  posts  should  be  opened 
in  new  areas  as  proposed  in  the  1968 
budget,  this  could  be  done  by  giving  up 
some  existing  posts  or  by  reassignment  of 
existing  personnel  from  the  larger  posts. 

The  budget  also  proposes  an  increase 
of  $168,250  in  transfers  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  barter 
program  and  ocean  transportation  as- 
sistance. Since  this  proposed  transfer 
would  add  an  additional  14  man-years  of 
employment,  it  has  not  been  agreed  to  by 
the  committee. 

A  transfer  of  $3,117,000  from  section 
32  funds  is  also  included  in  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  Tills  will  provide  a  total 
of  $26,433,250  for  the  operations  of  this 
essential  agency  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  not  including  an  estimated  $250,000 
to  be  transferred  from  AID  and  other 
agencies  for  services  to  be  performed  for 
those  organizations  in  1968. 

In  the  event  that  it  is  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  participation  in  the  Tokyo 
Fair,  funds  now  available  should  be  used. 
It  is  noted  that  this  agency  had  over 
$7  million  of  unobligated  funds  on  hand 
as  of  March  31,  1967.  The  committee's 
action  is  not  intended  to  delay  or  pro- 
hibit participation  by  the  Department  in 
this  exhibition. 

COMMODITT   EXCBANCE   AT7THORITY 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,491,000 
is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Increase  of  $57,000,  which  Involves 
only  2  new  employees,  is  provided  to  in- 
crease    trade     practice     investigations 


through  the  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment. 

With  this  system,  it  is  expected  tiiat 
this  agency  will  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
present  manual  system  which  permits 
the  analysis  of  only  a  limited  cross  sec- 
tion of  transactions  annually.  The  pro- 
posed automatic  system,  which  will  in- 
volve the  rental  of  existing  Government- 
owned  or  private  equipment,  will  enable 
it  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
transactions  analyzed  and  speed  up  the 
followup  investigations  of  violations  dis- 
closed. The  number  of  commodity  trans- 
actions have  gone  up  each  year,  from 
12.8  million  in  1964  to  15.1  million  esti- 
mated in  1968. 

This  is  one  of  two  exceptions  made  by 
the  committee  to  the  rule  prohibiting 
additional  personnel  in  Washington.  This 
exception  is  necessary  due  to  the  small 
size  of  this  agency  anc  the  importance  of 
its  enforcement  activities  to  the  stability 
of  the  Nation's  commodity  markets. 

ACRICTTLTURAL      STABILIZATION      AND      CONSERVA- 
nON   8CBVICE 

For  the  operating  and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  various  programs  of  this 
agency,  the  budget  proposes  a  total  of 
$205,154,000,  $152,665,400  by  direct  ap- 
propriation and  $52,488,600  by  transfer 
to  cover  costs  of  operating  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  The  budget  pro- 
posal contemplates  an  adjustment  of 
$24,500,000  between  appropriated  and 
funds  transferred  from  CCC  to  reflect  a 
decrease  in  workload  related  to  CCC  pro- 
grams and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
other  activities  financed  by  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  committee  recoror-.ends  an  appro- 
priation of  $137,935,400  plus  a  transfer 
from  CCC  in  the  amount  of  $64,728,000— 
a  total  of  $202,664,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  Is  a  decrease  of  $3,694.- 
500  m  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  Is  $2,490,000  less  than  requested  in 
the  budget. 

The  amounts  recommended  provide 
for  an  adjustment  of  $10,000,000  between 
appropriated  and  CCC  funds,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  reasonable  amount 
than  the  $24,500,000  adjustment  pro- 
posed in  the  budget.  The  reduction  below 
1967  is  due  to  expected  Increases  in  em- 
ployee productivity  and  some  reduction 
in  workloiui. 

Appropriations  for  direction  of  emer- 
gency programs  are  included  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Bill  for 
all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Grovemment. 

Questions  have  been  raised  with  the 
committee  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
actions  of  some  of  the  employees  of  this 
agency  in  promoting  certain  programs  of 
the  Department.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
have  such  complaints.  However,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  which 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  personal  serv- 
ices or  other  expenses  designed  to  influ- 
ence Members  of  Congress  in  support  of 
or  in  opposition  to  farm  legislation  or 
appropriation  acts. 

An  appropriation  of  $80,000,000  Is  in- 
cluded to  make  payments  to  eligible 
sugar  producers  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Since 
the  1967  crop  year  production  will  re- 
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main  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  has  been 
retained  at  the  1967  level.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  $6,500,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  next  year.  During  the  period 
1938-66,  collections  of  $2.4  billion  from 
excise  and  import  taxes  have  exceeded 
payments  by  approximately  $552  million. 
Estimated  collections  through  fiscal  year 
1968  of  S2.6  billion  will  exceed  estimated 
payments  through  fiscal  year  1968  by 
$592  million. 

The  full  budget  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $220,000,000  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  make  payments  earned  imder  the 
1967  agricultural  conservation  program 
authorized  last  year.  Amounts  due  are 
legal  commitments  and  funds  must  be 
provided  to  pay  all  contracts  entered  into 
under  the  1967  authorization. 

Tlie  committee  has  restored  the  1968 
program  authorization  to  the  previously 
established  level  of  $220.000,000— plus 
$30,000,000  for  administrative  expenses 
included  under  the  appropriation  "Ex- 
penses, ASCS."  It  should  be  noted  that 
more  than  an  offsetting  reduction  of 
$167,000,000  has  t)een  made  in  the  over- 
seas food  donation  program  under  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480 — food-for-peace 
progiam. 

This  restoration  will  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  nationwide  soil  and  wa- 
ter conser\'ation  efforts  at  the  level  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  12  years  or 
more  It  will  prevent  the  elimination  of 
essential  conservation  practices  wliich 
are  an  Integral  part  of  our  watershed 
programs.  It  will  prevent  the  elimination 
of  394  soil  conservation  technicians  who 
are  now  an  essential  part  of  the  work- 
unit  offices  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  these  con- 
servation practices  represent  the  best 
possible  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
for  future  generations.  In  addition,  they 
piovicie  the  best  possible  protection  for 
the  land  upon  which  we  must  depend  for 
our  present  and  future  food  production. 
The  many  problems  facing  agriculture, 
such  as  increasing  costs,  decreasing  farm 
labor,  and  increasing  financial  risks, 
make  it  apparent  that  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  reduce  its  conservation  efforts. 
The  decreasing  supplies  of  foods  on 
hand,  the  rapidly  expanding  population, 
and  the  decreasing  number  of  people  on 
the  farms,  indicate  that  food  shortages 
may  face  world  consumers  in  the  future. 
unless  oui-  agricultural  production  plant 
is  protected  from  erosion  and  similar 
damages.  With  U.S.  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  we  must  continue  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  our  own  natural  resources 
to  assure  a  firm  source  of  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  growing  populations  of 
this  country  and  the  world. 

An  appropriation  of  $80,000,000  Is  rec- 
ommended for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
make  cost-sharing,  technical  assistance, 
and  adjustment  payments  on  agreements 
signed  under  the  the  1966  and  1967  crop- 
land adjustment  programs.  The  reduc- 
tion of  $10,000,000  In  the  budget  estimate 
appears  justified  at  this  time  In  view  of 
the  short  supply  of  food  crops  on  hand 
and  current  efforts  to  Increase  acreage  In 
several  basic  crops.  It  Is  recognized,  how- 


ever, that  1966  and  1967  agreements  must 
be  paid  under  the  advance  authorizations 
provided  in  prior  years. 

The  budget  request  for  an  advance 
authorization  of  $52,200,000  to  enter  in- 
to new  agreements  to  remove  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  acres  from  production 
in  the  coming  year  has  been  denied.  As 
indicated  earlier,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee members  do  not  believe  it  wise  to 
further  expand  any  program  to  remove 
acreage  from  production,  since  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world  and  here  at 
home  make  a  program  of  scarcity  not 
only  unsound  but  even  dangerous.  Short- 
ages of  food  for  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram and  other  worthwhile  food  tiis- 
tribution  programs,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate food  reserves  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  demands 
for  U.S.  foods  to  combat  starvation  in 
Asia,  indicate  the  wisdom  of  keeping  our 
land  in  full  production. 

In  this  cormection,  U.S.D.A.  officials 
have  pointed  out  again  this  year  th^  very 
low  supplies  of  food  commodities  now  on 
hand  in  the  United  States.  These  state- 
ments, which  appear  on  page  141,  part  1, 
of  the  1968  hearings,  follow: 

WHEAT 

Wheat  stocks  on  July  1.  1966  totaled  536 
million  bushels.  Total  disappearance  includ- 
ing domestic  use  and  exports  waa  1,609  mil- 
lion bushels.  Thus,  stocks  on  July  1,  1966 
were  equivalent  to  Vb  of  a  year  or  4  months 
disappearance  at  the  rate  during  the  1965- 
66  marketing  year. 

FEED    GRAINS 

Carryover  of  feed  grains  waa  42.1  mUUon 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  1966-67  market- 
ing season.  Disappearance  for  the  1965-66 
marketing  season  waa  174.6  million  tons.  The 
42.1  million  ton  carryover  was  equivalent  to 
about  3  months  disappearance. 

SOYBEANS 

Stocks  of  BoybeaJis  on  October  1.  1966  were 
35  6  million  bushels.  Total  disposition  for  the 
1966-67  crop  marketing  year  is  estimated  at 
906  mUllon  bushels.  Thus,  carrying  stocks 
would  be  equivalent  to  less  than  half  a 
month's  disposition  at  the  estimated  rate  for 
this  marketing  year. 

RICE 

Carryover  stocks  of  rice  were  8.2  million 
cwt.  as  of  August  1.  1966.  Total  disappearance 
for  the  1965-66  marketing  year  was  82.3 
million  cwt.  Carryover  stocks  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  about  5  weeks  domestic  disappear- 
ance and  exports. 

DAIRT  PRODTTCTS 

Butter. — Stocks  of  butter  were  52  million 
pounds  on  January  1.  1966.  Total  disappear- 
ance m  1966  was  1.157  million  pounds  or  an 
average  of  96  million  pounds  per  month. 
Stocks  would  be  equivalent  to  half  a  month's 
disappearance. 

Cheese. — Stocks  of  all  cheese  totaled  308 
million  pounds  on  January  1,  1966.  Dis- 
appearance was  1.955  million  for  the  year. 
Stocks  would  be  equivalent  to  not  quite  2 
months'   disappearance. 

Nonfat  dry  milk. — Nonfat  dry  milk  stocks 
totaled  164  million  pounds  January  1.  1966. 
Disappearance  was  1.605  million  pounds. 
Stocks  would  be  equivalent  to  a  little  more 
than  1  month's  average  disappearance. 

For  the  conservation  reserve  program 
an  appropriation  of  $123,000,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  reduction 
of  $2,000,000  in  the  budget  estimate  and 
a  reduction  of  $17,650,000  below  funds 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  de- 
crease below  last  year  Is  due  to  the  ex- 


piration each  year  of  a  certain  number 
of  long-term  contracts  entered  mto 
under  the  old  Coil  Bank  Program.  Pay- 
ments will  continue  through  1973  on  a 
diminishing  basis. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $5,000,000  is 
proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
emergency  conservation  measures.  This 
is  the  same  as  provided  for  the  current 
year.  There  is  no  way  to  forecast  dis- 
asters in  advance  of  their  occurrence  or 
the  extent  of  damage  which  might  result. 
With  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  esti- 
mated recoveries  of  about  $3,500,000  from 
prior  obligations,  and  an  expected  carry- 
over of  uncommitted  funds  of  $8,000,000, 
funds  totaling  $16,500,000  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to  restore 
damages  to  farm  and  rangelands  result- 
ing from  natural  disasters. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $450,000 
is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1968,  a 
reduction  of  $202,000  imder  the  1967 
appropriation.  The  amount  provided  will 
support  a  small  staff  of  26  people  here  \n 
Washington  to  work  with  and  coordi- 
nate the  rural  development  efforts  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Department 
which  are  carrymg  on  programs  m  rural 
areas.  This  agency  is  expected  to  work 
through  field  offices  of  existing  agencies. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    INSPECTOR    GENERAL 

The  bill  Includes  $11,693,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $630,000 
in  the  budget  request  and  an  mcrease  of 
$189,000  over  appropriations  for  1967. 
The  mcrease  consists  of  a  transfer  of 
$256,000  from  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  to  cover  Investigative  work 
for  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  pro- 
grams. This  is  partially  offset  by  a  non- 
recurring rental  item  of  $67,000. 

The  1968  budget  proposes  funds  to  em- 
ploy an  additional  47  man-years  of  staff 
to  Increase  audit  and  mvestlgation  cov- 
erage of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  Food- 
Por  Peace  Program,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans,  and  ASCS  county 
offices.  In  view  of  the  criteria  established 
by  the  committee  prohibiting  all  but  un- 
avoidable personnel  Increases,  no  addi- 
tional funds  have  been  provided.  This 
office  must  adjust  workload  schedules  to 
meet  total  audit  and  investigation  re- 
quirements with  existing  funds  and  man- 
power. It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  organi- 
zation has  increased  by  about  50  percent 
since  it  was  formed  In  1962. 

PACKERS    AND    STOCKYARDS    ACT 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  believed  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  could 
be  handled  more  effectively  by  a  sepa- 
rate unit  located  directly  under  the  Sec- 
retary's office.  In  Its  report  on  the  1964 
appropriation  bill,  the  committee  called 
on  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action 
This  position  had  been  concurred  In  alsc 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. In  view  of  many  problems  facing  the 
meat  industry,  and  in  view  of  the  In- 
creasing need  for  the  Department  to  as- 
sure free,  open,  and  fair  competition  and 
fair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  the  committee  again 
insisted  last  year  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  place  this  unit  under  his 

direct  supervision.  In  addition,  it  re- 
moved the  funds  from  the  Consumer  and 
Marketmg  Service  and  mcluded  them  in 
a  separate  heading  In  the  bill. 
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Pursuant  to  these  actions  by  Congress, 
the  Secretary  established  a  separate 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
and  transferred  all  appropriate  functions 
to  it  on  May  8.  1967.  The  committee  ex- 
pects the  new  administrator  to  make  this 
change  effective  and  productive  so  as  to 
more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indus- 
try. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $2,569,300,  the  same  amount  as 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  a  re- 
duction of  $219,700  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  committee  feels  that  this  new 
organization  should  continue  to  operate 
with  present  funds  and  personnel  (198 
man-years),  certainly  until  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  its  plans, 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  on  the 
new  basis. 

OFFICE   OF  THE   CENZXAI,   COTJNSEL 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation for  next  year  for  this  ofBce 
in  the  amount  of  $4,325,000.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  1967  level  of  funding 
and  is  a  reduction  of  $415,000  in  the 
budget  request. 

Here  again,  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  an  additional  stafF  of  44 
man-years,  in  view  of  the  criteria  estab- 
lished earlier.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  growth  of 
tills  office  in  recent  years.  It  should  be 
able  to  meet  fully  Its  responsibilities  with 
the  amount  provided  for  the  comipg 
year. 

OFFICE    OF    INFORMATION 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,928,000 
is  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  $46,000  over  1967 
fimds.  The  increase  will  permit  this  office 
to  more  adequately  handle  the  printing 
orders  for  publications,  which  have  in- 
creased from  3,949  in  fiscal  year  1958  to 
4,502  in  fiscal  year  1966,  an  increase  of  12 
percent.  The  increase  also  includes  an 
additional  $25,000  for  reprints  of  farm- 
ers bulletins,  the  demand  for  which  has 
increased  from  11.7  million  copies  in  1965 
to  13.2  million  copies  In  1966.  Also,  the 
cost  of  printing  lias  risen  about  8  per- 
cent since  1965. 

The  small  increase  allowed  for  these 
purposes  is  an  exception  to  the  criteria 
of  no  increase  in  Washington.  In  this 
instance,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
increased  research  findings  of  recent 
years  must  be  published  and  distributed 
to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  all  users, 
farmer  and  consumer  alike.  Further, 
while  research  appropriations  have  dou- 
bled since  1959,  funds  for  the  functions 
of  this  office  have  increased  less  than  40 
percent. 

NAnONAL    ACHICDLTUKAL    UBRABT 

An  appropriation  of  $2,458,500  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  library.  Tills  is 
the  same  as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  a  reduction  of  $441,500  in  the 
budget  request. 

While  the  committee  is  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  the  work  of  the  library, 
and  the  desirability  of  the  Increases  re- 
quested, under  the  tight  criteria  adopted 
this  year  it  is  not  possible  to  fund  the 
additional  17  man-years  of  staff  pro- 
posed for  next  year. 

Several  factors  are  involved  in  this  ac- 
tion. Tbe  funds  for  the  organization  have 
Increased  nearly  fourfold  since  1959 — 


much  faster  than  research  and  other 
programs  of  the  Department.  With  the 
new  library  building  at  Beltsville  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  late  1968,  the  com- 
mittee believes  consideration  of  any  ad- 
ditional personnel  should  be  delayed 
until  the  move  to  the  new  location  is 
made. 

OFTICE    or    MANAOEMENT    SERVICES 

The  1967  appropriation  of  $2,667,000  is 
recommended  again  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  a  reduction  of  $82,000  in  the  budget 
request.  Since  virtually  no  increases  have 
been  allowed  in  fiscal  year  1968  for  the 
agencies  serviced  by  this  office,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  administrative  service 
unit  can  fully  meet  its  responsiblities 
with  existing  personnel. 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

An  appropriation  of  $4,457,000  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  1968  for  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  various  stair  offices  under 
this  heading.  This  is  a  reduction  of  S106.- 
000  in  the  budget  estimate  and  an  in- 
crease of  $405,000  over  1967  appropria- 
tions. 

The  increase  includes  S400.000  to  pio- 
vlde  for  shifting  the  program  evaluation 
activities  from  the  working  capital  fund 
to  a  direct  appropriatio?!  basis.  This  ac- 
tion does  not  establish  a  new  staff  or  add 
to  Departmental  expend  turcs.  It  merely 
changes  the  method  of  financing  this 
work. 

A  budget  increase  of  $5,000  has  also 
been  approved  to  cover  salary  increases 
and  increased  workload  for  the  Office  of 
Hearing  Examiners.  The  number  of 
hearings  have  increased  from  68  in  1964 
to  104  in  1966.  It  is  not  possible  for  this 
small  office  to  absorb  this  increase,  even 
though  nominal. 

Many  of  the  funds  in  this  bill  are  au- 
thorized for  distribution  under  formula. 
The  committee  points  out  that  neither 
the  Department  nor  any  official  thereof 
has  the  right  to  withhold  funds  thus  ap- 
propriated from  any  Institution.  State, 
county,  or  other  political  entity. 

RTTRAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

The  budget  estimate  of  $314,000,000  is 
included  in  the  bill  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion loans.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $61,000,- 
000  below  the  1967  authorization.  With 
an  estimated  carryover  of  $76,000,000  of 
unused  prior  year  funds,  a  total  of  S390,- 
000,000  will  be  available  in  the  coming 
year,  compared  with  a  lending  level  of 
$353,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Of  the 
additional  authorization,  only  $50,000,- 
000  has  been  placed  in  the  contingency 
reserve  in  lieu  of  the  $150,000,000  reserve 
proposed  in  the  1968  budget. 

For  the  rural  telephone  program,  the 
budget  request  of  $120,600,000  of  loan 
authorizations  Is  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  an  increase  of  $3,600,000  over 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  sum  of  $25,000,000 
has  been  placed  in  the  contingency  re- 
serve in  lieu  of  $50,000,000  Included  in 
the  1968  budget.  An  estimated  carryover 
of  $4,494,956  will  provide  a  total  of  $125 
million  for  telephone  loans  in  1968. 

The  rural  electric  j(ystems  are  facing 
a  recordbreaklng  demand  for  power. 
Power  requirements  of  the  REA  borrow- 
ers are  expected  to  Increase  from  ap- 
proximately 50.7  billion  kilowatt-hours 
in  1966,  to  an  estimated  116  billion  in 


1980.  Average  monthly  kilowatt-hour 
consumption  by  farm  and  residential 
consumers  increased  more  than  100  .kilo- 
watt-hours In  the  past  four  years  to  a 
current  average  of  495  kilowatt-hours  per 
month.  There  are  now  5.6  million  con- 
sumers being  served  on  REA-financed 
lines.  • 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  amount  of  funds  needed 
in  fiscal  year  1968  indicates  that  the 
$314,000,000  provided  In  this  bill  plus 
the  $76,000,000  carryover  will  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  REA  borrowers  daring 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  telephone  program  has  bee:  ex- 
panding at  about  tJie  rate  of  100,000  new 
subscribers  annually.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing demand  for  the  improvement  of  serv- 
ice by  all  subscribers  in  rural  aieas 
Eight-party  rural  service  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete.  Many  state  utility  commis- 
sions are  ordering  telephone  con:nanies 
to  adopt  long  term  plans  for  the  provi- 
sion of  a  better  grade  of  rural  .service, 
and  the  eventual  elimination  of  4-party 
service  in  the  urban  areas.  Today  s  tele- 
phone is  more  than  a  device  for  social 
contact  and  emergency  communication. 
The  farmer's  telephone,  like  the  electric 
motor,  has  become  an  essential  tool  in 
agricultural  production.  Tlie  average 
rural  subscriber  now  makes  thiee  times 
as  many  calls  over  the  telephone  as  he 
did  when  he  first  received  modein  dial 
service. 

While  some  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented indicating  that  the  $125,000,000 
for  telephone  loans  next  year  is  inade- 
quate, the  Committee  feels  that  the 
amount  authorized  will  meet  the  needs 
for  the  coming  year. 

For  the  administrative  costs  of  these 
programs,  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$12,457,000  is  recommended  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  Increase  of  $31,200  is  pro- 
vided to  cover  salary  rates  for  engineers 
pursuant  to  House  Document  No.  114. 

FARMERS   HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  budget  for  1968  proposes  and  the 
bill  includes  provision  for  the  sale  of 
$800  million  of  participation  certificates 
based  on  notes  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration from  the  direct  loan  account 
and  the  rural  housing  loan  account  In- 
volved are  notes  given  for  farm  opera- 
tion, farm  ownership,  soil  and  water,  and 
rural  housing  loans.  The  certificate  sales 
are  handled  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Apparently  funds 
received  from  such  sales  will  not  be  nec- 
essary during  the  coming  year  to  finance 
the  programs  in  this  bill.  However,  such 
funds,  though  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
will  be  needed  to  finance  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government. 

This  language  is  similar  to  that  in- 
cluded In  the  Independent  Approrla- 
tlons  Act,  1967.  which  authorized  the  sale 
of  $600,000,000  of  loan  assets  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  As  of  May  22.  1967,  a 
total  of  $390,000,000  of  these  certificates 
had  been  sold.  The  balance  of  $210,000,- 
000  are  expected  to  be  sold  In  June  1967. 
The  bill  alao  includes  language  which 
provides  an  appropriation  of  $13,268,000 
for  the  payment  of  costs  of  servicing 
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these  sales,  Including  interest  costs,  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  It  is 
expected  ttiat  the  direct  loan  account 
will  have  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$518,314,433,  including  $488,000,000  ob- 
tained from  sales  of  participation  certi- 
ficates. Estimated  collections  in  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $360,303,000,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $650,000,000  expected  from  par- 
ticipation sales  in  fiscal  year  1968,  will 
provide  total  loan  funds  of  $1,529,217, 
433  to  meet  credit  needs  of  this  account 
in  the  coming  year. 

From  this  amount,  the  bill  provides 
loan  authorizations  of  $410,000,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968,  Including  $300,000.- 
000  for  farm  operating  loans,  $5,000,000 
for  farm  ownership  loans,  and  $105,000,- 
000  for  soil  and  water  loans.  These  are 
the  amounts  proposed  In  the  1968  budget, 
except  that  the  contingency  fund  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  operating  loans  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  amount  recommended  for  farm 
operating  loans  is  a  reduction  of  $50,- 
000,000  below  the  level  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  Committee  has  gone 
along  very  reluctantly  with  this  amount 
in  ;iew  of  the  necessity  of  not  exceeding 
the  budget.  As  indicated  earlier  In  this 
report,  all  testimony  and  all  data  avail- 
able indicate  the  urgent  need  for  the 
full  5350,000,000  for  this  purpose.  Past 
experience  shows  that  these  funds  are 
usually  exhausted  in  February  each 
year,  in  advance  of  planting  time  In  most 
areas  of  the  country.  Figures  from  De- 
partment officials  indicate  that  7,700  un- 
processed applications  totalling  $90,000,- 
000  are  on  hand  at  present.  Should  de- 
velopments turn  out  as  the  committee 
anticipates,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
expected  to  cooperate  by  recommending 
the  increased  funds. 

Keeping  these  lower-income  producers 
on  the  farm  is  important  to  the  national 
economy  and  Is  a  most  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  rural  poverty  problems. 
Providing  these  rural  people  with  ade- 
quate credit  is  far  more  economical  to 
the  taxpayer  than  attempting  to  deal 
with  problems  resulting  from  congestion 
In  large  urban  centers.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  strongly  that  the 
Executive  Branch  submit  a  budget 
amendment  to  the  1968  budget  to  restore 
this  unwise  budget  reduction. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee 
believes  it  to  be  completely  unsound  to 
force  small  P.H.A.  borrowers  to  refinance 
their  loans  at  higher  Interest  rates  and 
thereby  risk  losing  the  advances  which 
the  program  is  set  up  to  promote. 

The  funds  recommended  provide  an 
increase  of  $20,000,000  for  soil  and 
water  loans.  This  money  will  be  used 
largely  to  meet  the  Increaislng  number  of 
applications  from  public  bodies  for  funds 
to  develop  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems in  small  villages  and  rural  areas. 
Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89- 
240  in  1965,  the  number  of  applications 
under  this  fund  has  Increased  from  1,422 
in  1965  to  4,205  in  1966. 

During  fiscal  year  1967.  an  estimated 
$365,000,000  of  rural  housing  loans  will 
be  processed,  $15,000,000  from  the  direct 
loan  account  and  $350,000,000  through 
insured  loans.  For  fiscal  year  1968  It  is 


expected  that  rural  housing  loans  will 
total  $505,000,000,  $15,000,000  from  the 
direct  loan  accoimt  and  $490,000,000 
through  insured  loans.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $140,000,000  in  rural  housing 
loans  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  is  estimated  that,  as  of  June  30, 
1967,  this  direct  loan  accoimt  will  have 
an  unused  balance  of  $252,081,885.  in- 
cluding $112,000,000  from  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  amount,  together  with  esti- 
mated collections  of  $71,700,000  and  pro- 
posed participation  sales  in  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $150,000,000.  will  provide  a  total 
of  $473,781,885  for  the  coming  year. 

The  budget  language  authorizing  the 
use  of  $15,000,000  of  this  total  next  year 
Is  approved.  This  will  provide  $5,000,000 
for  building  loans  to  the  elderly,  $5,000.- 
000  for  rural  rental  housing  loans,  $1,- 
000,000  for  self-help  housing  loans, 
$500,000  for  small  building  regular  loans, 
$1,500,000  for  natural  disaster  loans, 
and  $2,000,000  for  low-income  housing 
loans. 

For  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  the  full  budget  request  of  $30,- 
000,000  is  included  in  the  bill  for  1968. 
The  Increase  of  $4,000,000  over  the  1967 
appropriation  will  be  used  to  (1)  assist 
65  additional  rural  areas  with  plans  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems,  and 
(2)  enable  52  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  to  undertake  the  development 
of  water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

The  committee  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  forward  looking  and  valu- 
able programs  in  the  E>epartment.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  recognize  this  In  the  future 
and  cooperate  with  the  committee  In 
speeding  up  this  completion  of  the  job 
facing  us  In  this  area. 

For  rural  renewal,  the  bill  Includes 
$1,200,000  for  the  coming  year,  the  same 
amount  provided  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  Is  a  decrease  of  $800,000  In  the 
budget  estimate.  The  amount  recom- 
mended will  continue  assistance  to  the 
five  presently  designated  areas  at  pres- 
ent levels. 

For  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor  the  1967  level  of  $3,000,000  Is  pro- 
posed again  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  Is 
a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  In  the  budget  re- 
quest. In  1967.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  26  grants  will  be  made  to  construct 
housing  for  some  15,000  domestic  farm 
labor  families.  The  amount  provided  for 
1968  should  permit  financial  assistance 
to  about  the  same  number  of  projects  in 
the  coming  year. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$54,988,000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  a  net  In- 
crease of  $2,531,000  over  1967  and  a  re- 
duction of  $3,102,000  In  the  budget  re- 
quest. In  addition,  the  bill  carries  au- 
thority to  transfer  $2,250,000  from  the 
"Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  F^ind" 
and  $500,000  from  the  various  programs 
of  this  agency  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  unusual  or  heavy  workload  In- 
creases. This  provides  a  total  of  $57,738,- 
000  to  this  agency  for  admiiUstrative 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  mentioned 
above  to  transfer  funds  to  meet  addi- 
tional   workloads,    the    committee    has 


provided  an  Increase  of  $1,600,000,  in- 
volving 140  additional  man-years  of  staff, 
to  handle  the  increasing  workload  in- 
volved in  administering  the  various  new 
or  expanded  credit  programs  of  this 
agency.  Loans  made  or  insured  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  an  estimated 
$1,281,000,000  in  1967  to  $1,490,000,000  in 
1968 — an  Increase  of  $209,000,000  or  16 
percent.  This  Increase  consists  primarily 
of  $140,000,000  In  the  Insured  rural 
housing  loan  level,  $25,000,000  in  insured 
real  estate  loans  and  $25,000,000  In  oper- 
ating loans. 

An  additional  $1,000,000.  involving  an 
additional  84  man-years  of  staff,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  enable  this  agency 
to  undertake  the  rural  community  de- 
velopment responsibility  assigned  to  It 
last  year.  The  various  Federal  agencies 
now  engaged  In  work  related  to  this  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  Small  Business  Ad- 
rnlnistration.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, operate  through  State  or  Re- 
gional offices.  The  additional  fimds  In 
this  bill  will  provide  additional  rural  de- 
velopment personnel  at  the  FHA  State 
Office  level,  where  one  full-time  rural  de- 
velopment man  is  already  available,  to 
( 1 1  coordinate  rural  agricultural  pro- 
grams \i1th  programs  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved,  and  (2)  to  assist 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in 
making  their  programs  and  services 
available  to  rural  areas. 

All  counties  In  the  United  States  have 
one  or  more  field  offices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  or  some  other  agency  of 
USDA.  The  senior  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  each  area  should  head  up  the 
rural  development  activities  at  the 
coimty  or  local  level.  The  additional 
state  office  personnel  could  be  available 
to  provide  special  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  people  working  at  the  local  level. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  such 
an  arrangement  will  not  only  save  a 
large  amount  of  taxpayers'  money,  but 
will  also  provide  the  most  effective  means 
of  helping  rural  people  and  rural  com- 
munities to  benefit  from  the  many  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  services  available  to 
them. 

FEDERAL     CROP     IMBtrRANCE     CORPORATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$12,983,000  for  admmistrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
$8,883,000  by  direct  appropriation  and 
$4,100,000  from  premium  Income.  The 
amoimt  provided  Includes  an  increase  of 
$200,000  and  20  man-years  of  staff  to 
expand  this  program  into  30  new  coun- 
ties in  the  coming  year.  This  Is  offset  by 
a  nonrecurring  rent  Item  of  $9,000. 

The  1968  budget  proposes  to  Increase 
the  direct  appropriation  by  $2,500,000  for 
the  coming  year  and  to  reduce  the  charge 
to  premium  Income  by  the  same  amount. 
In  view  of  the  tight  Federal  fiscal  situa- 
tion, the  committee  has  not  agreed  to 
this  proposal  It  recommends  tiiat  a 
change  in  basic  legislation  be  enacted  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  it  possible 
to  include  a  factor  for  administrative 
costs  in  the  rate  structure  so  as  not  to 
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further  deplete  the  capital  reserves  of 
the  Corporation. 

COMUODITT   CBZDIT  OOKFOKATION 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,400,- 
000.000  is  included  in  the  1968  bill  to  par- 
tially restore  capital  impalnnent  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $2,- 
155,855,000  below  the  1967  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Total  capital  impairment  for  fiscal 
year  1966  was  $2,984,856,389.  The  com- 
mittee has  followed  the  budget  recom- 
mendation that  this  amount  be  only  par- 
tially restored  in  this  bill.  With  a  large 
Federal  deficit  expected  next  year,  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  further  unbalance 
the  budget  at  this  time.  With  an  esti- 
mated carryover  on  Jime  30,  1967,  of  $3.7 
billion,  the  addlUonal  $1.4  billion  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  1968  should  be  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
needs  of  the  Corporation  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  latest  available  figures  from  the 
Department  indicate  that  the  unobli- 
gated balance  on  June  30.  1968— on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  recommended  here- 
in— ^will  be  $2,752  million.  Pull  restora- 
tion of  1966  losses  would  leave  an  unused 
balance  of  $4,337  million — far  in  excess 
of  the  amount  actually  needed  to  finance 
the  Corporation's  activities  next  year. 

Jtor  administrative  expenses,  the  budg- 
et request  of  $31,500,000  is  recommended 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of 
$2,800,000  below  1967.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  administrative  costs  of  conduct- 
ing the  programs  of  this  Corporation 
have  gone  down  steadily  in  recent  years, 
from  $47,916,000  in  fiscal  year  1962  to 
$31,500,000  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

PtTBLIC     LAW    480 

The  1968  bill  carries  appropriations 
totaling  $1,605,500,000  for  the  next  year, 
a  net  reduction  of  $11,500,000  in  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  a  net  decrease  of  $167,000,000  In  the 
budget  request.  The  appropriations 
recommended  include  $921,000,000  for 
Title  I  foreign  currency  sales,  $384,500,- 

000  for  Title  I  credit  sales  for  dollars,  and 
$300,000,000  for  Title  H  foreign  dona- 
tions. 

The  appropriations  proposed  for  Title 

1  programs  are  the  full  budget  estimates. 
Which  propose  a  decrease  next  year  of 
$119,000,000  for  foreign  currency  sales 
and  an  increase  of  $7,500,000  for  credit 
sales  for  dollars.  The  amount  included 
for  overseas  donations  under  Title  n  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  $167,000,000  in  the 
proposed  budget  increase  of  $267,000,000. 
and  an  increase  of  $100,000,000  over 
fimds  available  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  recommended  increase  of  $100.- 
000.000.  plus  the  $100,000,000  carryover 
expected  to  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  will  provide  adequate  funds  for 
donations  abroad  next  year.  With  the 
shortage  of  commodities  for  the  school 
lunch  and  other  food  distribution  pro- 
grams here  at  home,  and  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  adequate  food  re- 
serves in  view  of  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
settled international  situation,  a  larger 
expansion  in  foreign  donations  is  not 
warranted. 

The  supporting  justifications  for  the 
expansion  of  foreign  donations  next  year 


indicate  that  increased  shipments  are 
proposed  for  wheat,  alternative  sources 
of  protein,  com  products,  dry  beans, 
wheat  flour  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Data  furnished  the  Committee  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  economists  indi- 
cates that  our  stocks  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  at  the  lowest  level  in  many  years. 
The  figures  included  on  page  141  of  Part 
I  of  the  1968  hearings  on  this  bill  show 
that  we  have  only  a  few  month's  supply 
or  less  of  these  essential  food  items  in 
the  warehouses  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  surplus  food  do- 
nations to  the  School  Lunch  Program 
have  dropped  from  $213  million  in  1965, 
to  $117  million  in  1966.  and  to  an  esti- 
mated $102  million  in  1967.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  indicates 
that  this  reduction,  together  with  In- 
creasing food  prices,  has  required  many 
schools  to  increase  the  price  of  meals, 
some  as  much  as  10  cents  per  lunch.  This 
has  reduced  student  participation  and 
has  closed  the  program  in  some  schools. 
Also,  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs 
to  institutions  and  low-income  families 
in  the  United  States  decreased  from 
$257  million  in  1965  to  $151  million  in 
1966  due  to  the  scarcity  of  many  com- 
modities. 

The  committee  has  not  Included  funds 
to  activate  the  "farmer-to-farmer"  pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  since  it  does  not  feel  that 
it  can  recommend  an  Increase  above  the 
budget  in  view  of  the  tight  fiscal  situa- 
tion. However,  the  committee  strongly 
urges  the  Executive  Branch  to  give  more 
attention  to  includin*  'bona  flde"  farm- 
ers for  assignments  to  overseas  agricul- 
tural programs  of  the  State  Department 
and  AID.  The  practical  farm  approach 
of  the  Extension  Service  has  paid  large 
dividends  in  the  United  States.  A  similar 
approach  abroad  would  appear  to  be 
more  valuable  than  many  of  the  present 
practices. 

rABM    CKEDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $3,224,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  an  Increase  of  $91,000  to  cover 
pay  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-504. 

This  year  (1967)  marks  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  The  signing  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Act  into  law  on  July  17, 
1916,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in  1917. 
marked  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment ever  known  in  this  country.  During 
this  50  years,  the  Farm  Credit  institu- 
tions have  extended  loans  totalling  ap- 
proximately $87  billion  to  U.S.  farmers, 
all  obtained  from  private  sources  by  the 
sale  of  debentures  or  other  types  of  notes 
and  obligations. 

Prior  to  1917,  the  credit  system  of  the 
nation  was  geared  primarily  to  the  needs 
of  industry  and  commerce.  As  a  result, 
agricultural  growth  was  limited  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  capital  needed  to  im- 
prove and  expand  farm  production  facil- 
ities and  techniques.  This  new  source  of 
agricultural  credit  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks,  together  with  effective 
and  advanced  research  and  educational 
programs,  has  created  the  most  eflSclent 


agricultural  system  in  the  world  and  has 
provided  the  finest  quality  and  lo;vest- 
cost  food  and  fiber  ever  made  available 
to  the  consumers  of  any  nation  in  his- 
tory. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  FOOD  AND 
FIBER 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  was  established  bv  Exec- 
utive Order  11256.  dated  November  4, 
1965,  to  assist  the  President's  Committee 
on  Food  and  Fiber,  established  in  the 
same  Executive  Order,  to  carry  out  its 
primary  function  of  appraising  existing 
and  alternative  agricultural  policies  and 
related  foreign  trade  policies. 

The  Commission  must  submit  its  f.nal 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee no  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  its  first  meeting  In  January  1966, 
and  must  terminate  within  90  days 
thereafter.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Commission  will  make  its  final  report  and 
recommendations  in  July  and  terminate 
in  October  1967. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $175,000  is 
provided  to  cover  the  final  liquidation 
costs  of  the  Commission.  These  include 
the  remaining  cost  of  issuing  the  final 
report,  publishing  technical  studies  and 
hearings,  making  terminal  leave  and 
other  final  closing  payments. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Again  I  say  we  are  bringing  you  a  bill 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  full  sub- 
committee supports.  In  addition  to  the 
things  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  f.nd  a 
number  of  items  where  we  have  it  cog- 
nized the  continuing  research  ncedi  We 
have  asked  that  the  Departmer.'  con- 
tinue research  in  connection  wi:h  the 
production  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  a  surplus 
crop.  We  have  requested  that  they  con- 
tinue that  research  and  reinstate  work 
on  the  refining  of  sugar.  There  are  sev- 
eral laboratories  where  we  urge  that  the 
Department  make  further  studies  as  to 
whether  they  will  fit  into  our  picture. 

In  addition,  several  ladles  approached 
me  about  the  inspection  of  those  dealers 
who  handle  laboratory  animals.  The 
committee  felt  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while program  and  should  certainly  be 
implemented.  We  have  provided  addi- 
tional funds  for  a  unit  in  Washington 
to  supervise  this  work  and  have  assigned 
the  job  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  which  has  about  15,000  people 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  have  the  people  and  fimds  at  the 
present  time  to  go  ahead  with  this  job 
and  to  pay  their  expenses  to  get  this  job 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  we  Iiave 
brought  you  a  good  bill.  We  have  brought 
you  a  bill  which  with  few  exceptions 
holds  the  line  at  the  present  year's 
spending  level.  Where  we  have  gone 
higher  it  has  been  because  of  an  increas- 
ing need  for  new  facilities,  for  new  soil 
conservation  districts,  or  for  some  other 
development  which  had  to  be  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  lite  to  check 
with  the  gentleman  as  to  mastitis  re- 
search. It  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  in  interstate  commerce 
there  are  new  regulations  being  formu- 
lated which  will  set  up  very  stringent 
regulations  as  to  the  shipment  of  milk 
in  interstate  commerce.  Knowing  the 
problem  of  mastitis  in  dairy  cattle  and 
Imowing  the  problem  we  will  be  faced 
with  when  regulations  go  into  effect,  it 
seems  to  me  research  in  this  area  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  Is  very  important. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  does 
provide  money  in  this  direction.  It  is  my 
hope  some  dialog  on  the  fioor  might 
be  implemented  that  would  accelerate 
activities  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHITTEN  1  would  wish  to  comment 
upon  that  situation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen]  that  that  is  one 
of  the  diseases  and  one  of  the  problems 
that  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  have  provided  in- 
creased funds  for  a  number  of  budgeted 
items  in  the  bill.  We  recognize  that  this 
is  one  of  the  major  problems,  along  with 
several  others  which  now  exist,  and  in 
which  there  has  been  e^tpressed  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  but  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  calling 
attention  to  the  need  in  this  area,  the 
committee  provided  $3  million  in  re- 
search funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  which  to 
finance  the  study  of  many  of  these  prob- 
lems Heretofore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  only  $1  million  In  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  everyone 
who  comes  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  most 
everyone  who  comes  to  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, come  to  us  wanting  a  problem  to 
be  met  or  solved.  They  forget  that  this 
Department  now  has  about  85,000  per- 
manent employees.  Of  this  number,  we 
have  a  tremendous  number  of  these  em- 
ployees engaged  in  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  important  to  these 
people  who  bring  these  problems  to  us— 
problems  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen  1  mentioned — 
who  go  down  to  the  Department  and 
come  away  with  the  Department  saying, 
"Vou  get  us  some  more  money  and  we 
will  get  the  job  done." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
result  this  would  keep  pyramiding.  By 
providing  the  sum  of  $3  million  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture it  should  help  to  meet  some  of  those 
situations.  However,  all  of  us  recognize 
that  new  problems  can  arise.  We  recog- 
nized that  fact  in  our  hearings  and  we 
have  pointed  to  what  is  being  done  now 


with  reference  to  these  problems.  We 
have  also  indicated  that  an  allocation 
can  be  made  for  further  research  on  a 
specific  problem  from  the  $3  million  in 
order  to  expedite  and  speed  up  the  time 
during  which  a  solution  to  the  problem 
can  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  ref- 
erence to  this  situation  and  to  the  fimd- 
ing  thereof  can  certainly  be  applied  to 
other  items  confronting  the  agricultural 
community,  which  items  are  certainly  of 
a  serious  nature. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations upon  its  approach  toward  this 
entire  program  of  agricultural  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]  has  raised  a 
very  important  question  with  reference 
to  research  on  mastitis  as  it  relates  to 
milk  quality. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  progrson 
is  taken  care  of — and  I  believe  in  an  ade- 
quate fashion — by  the  subconmiittee 
setting  up  this  contingency  fund  and 
giving  it  the  emphasis  which  it  deserves 
as  indicated  during  hearings  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  its  action  in  recogniz- 
ing this  problem  which,  indeed,  is  a  very 
pressing  problem  in  view  of  the  quality 
control  standards  which  are  being  set  up 
with  reference  to  our  mllkshed  areas 
which  are  engaged  m  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  efforts  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  interest 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Langen]  in  this  problem  and  it 
is  my  opinion  they  should  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  the  general  statements  I  have 
made,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  find  set  out  on  page  20  of  the  report  a 
reference  to  this  matter.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  who 
comes  from  a  dairying  area,  and  one  who 
Is  certainly  familiar  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  is  contained  in 
the  bin.  even  though  It  has  not  been  au- 
thorized. If  It  is  authorized,  then  the 
funds  will  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  that  authorization.  How- 
ever, even  under  the  present  law,  these 
funds  will  remain  available  for  food  dis- 
tribution uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  food,  due  to  Infla- 
tion, we  have  undertaken  to  raise  the 
contribution  to  school  lunches  to  SVi 
cents  per  meal.  After  all,  this  amount  is 
just  a  minimum  amount.  But  it  Is  an 
amount  which  enables  the  local  people  to 
use  their  own  efforts  and  contributions 
toward  meeting  the  need  and  thereby 


contribute  far  more  than  that  toward  the 
school  limch  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  along 
with  about  $5  million  for  limches  for 
needy  schoolchildren  said  the  sum  of 
about  $2  million  for  the  new  breakfast 
program.  However,  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  could  hold  back  the  regtUar  programs 
which  have  proven  themselves  through 
the  years  to  expand  the  new  programs 
which  have  just  recently  been  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  which  war- 
rant the  appreciation  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Including  Members  who  come  from  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
providing  for  this  funding  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  school  milk  program, 
and  for  providing  for  substantial  funds 
in  the  coming  year  for  meat  and  poultry 
inspection. 

•These  programs  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  consumers,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  on  these  items. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion about  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  committee  report  says  some  fine 
things  about  this  program,  and  I  thank 
him  for  that.  But  my  question  is  rather 
technical : 

The  bill  provides  for  funding  of  the 
food  stamp  program  during  fiscal  1968 
out  of  section  32  money,  that  is  proposed 
in  the  budget.  As  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture next  year  under  section  32, 
nearly  $900  million,  of  which  less  than 
$200  million  is  to  be  earmarked  for 
emergency  removal  of  surpluses.  So  , 
there  is  no  danger  that  by  financing  the 
food  stamp  and  school  milk,  and  some  of 
the  school  lunch  costs  out  of  this  huge 
source,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds 
left  to  buy  up  perishables  In  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

But  as  we  both  know,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  food  stamp  bill  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  section  32  money  for  the 
food  stamps.  I  beUeve  the  gentleman  in 
the  other  body  responsible  for  that 
amendment  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee over  there. 

May  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  in  case 
there  is  any  stalemate  over  the  use  of 
section  32  money  for  food  stamp  opera- 
tions the  House  conferees  will  make  sure 
sufficient  funds  are  provided  in  one  way 
or  another,  either  by  section  32,  as  this 
bill  directs,  or  by  direct  appropriation  if 
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necessary,  to  cover  the  necessary  costs 
of  the  successful  food  stamp  prograra 
next  year? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  action  here  to  provide 
such  fimds,  and  has  made  it  quite  clear 
we  arc  for  the  program,  and  we  would 
expect  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  it  is 
financed.  But  so  far  as  making  flat  com- 
mitments, I  have  learned  that  those  can 
be  misimderstood.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentlewoman  can  misunderstand  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  something  will  be  worked  out. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in 
my  questioning  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations, Mr.  Whitten,  there  are  many 
provisions  In  this  bill  which  are  of  great 
Importance  to  ini>an  residents,  and  to  all 
consumers,  and  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation particularly  for  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs,  meat  and  poultry 
Inspection,  and  the  food  stamp  program. 

Meat  and  poultry  Inspection  are  pri- 
marily public  health  activities,  assuring 
us  the  safest,  most  wholesome  meat  sup- 
ply of  any  people  in  the  world.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  committee  recommended 
substantial  increases  from  the  present 
year's  appropriations  for  these  two  items. 
I  am  also  happy  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  the  first  time  since 
President  Johnson  became  Chief  Exec- 
utive that  he  has  not  called  in  his  an- 
nual budget  proposals  for  a  user  fee  on 
the  meat  packers  for  meat  and  poultry 
inspection.  I  hope  that  my  often-ex- 
pressed opposition  to  such  proposals  had 
some  influence  on  the  executive  depart- 
ment thinking  on  this  matter. 

The  committee  report  says  some  fine 
things  about  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  that  I  am  extremely  grateful. 
I  hope  any  Members  of  the  House  who 
still  have  doubts  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  stamp  program  as  a  plan  for 
Increasing  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities will  read  the  excellent  state- 
ment on  page  38  of  the  committee  report 
discussing  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
thank  the  author  of  that  report,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh], 
for  this  vote  of  confidence  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  hope  I  will  have  his 
support  and  the  support  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  when  the 
House  resimies  consideration  on  Thurs- 
day of  HJR.  1318,  my  bill  to  continue  and 
to  expand  the  program,  and  that  they 
will  help  me  oppose  the  Agriculture 
Committee  amendments  which  would 
seriously  undermine  the  participation  by 
the  States  and  localities  in  the  food 
stamp  operation. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  the  bill  now  before  us  points  out: 
Under  the  program,  families  must  Invest 
the  money  they  would  normally  spend  for 
food  in  the  purchase  of  food  stamps.  In 
return,  they  receive  additional  stamps  with- 
out charge.  Thxis.  the  normal  food  budget 
continues  to  be  spent  for  food,  and  the 
Federal  assistance  results  in  the  purchase 
of  more  food.  The  increase  in  retail  food 
■tores  sales  (averaging  about  8  percent)   in 
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areas  in  which  the  program  is  operaUng, 
results  in  a  further  aecpanslon  in  farm  mar- 
kets and  acts  as  a  sttmulant  to  the  overall 
economy  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  good,  concise 
and  direct  statement  of  fact,  but  one 
which  opponents  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram have  apparently  failed  to  look  into. 
The  food  stamp  program  does  increase 
consumption  of  farm  commodities  and 
thus  keeps  equivalent  quantities  of  food 
items  from  becoming  surplus. 

The  food  stany?  program  in  fiscal  1968 
is  to  be  financed  largely  out  of  section 
32  money.  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1935  set  aside  one- 
third  of  all  customs  receipts  for  aid  to 
the  farm  economy.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
depression  Idea,  to  help  the  family  farmer 
find  a  market  for  his  products  and  thus 
stay  on  the  farm.  That  fund  has  grown 
tremendously  since  1935.  Originally,  it 
amounted  to  about  $100,000,000  a  year- 
now  it  is  up  to  $570,000,000  plus  a  $300,- 
000.000  carryover  from  year  to  year  So 
instead  of  $100,000,000.  there  will  be 
available  $870,000,000  next  year.  Of  this 
only  about  $200,000,000,  or  less,  will  be 
needed  for  emergency  removal  of  surplus 
perishables,  so  the  $195,000,000  ear- 
marked for  the  food  stamp  program,  will, 
in  no  way,  interfere  with  the  purposes  for 
which  section  32  money  is  usually  spent. 

Yet  I  know  there  will  be  some  oppo- 
sition expressed  to  using  any  section  32 
money  for  the  food  stamp  program,  on 
the  theory  that  section  32  is  sacred  to 
one  use  only— as  if  the  farmer  had  some 
sort  of  divine  right  to  one-third  of  all 
customs  receipts  as  his  very  own  special 
compact  with  the  Treasury.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  seemed  to  reflect 
such  a  feeling  when  it  amended  the  food 
stamp  bill  last  week  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  section  32  money  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Members  know  how 
section  32  originated,  and  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do,  and  the  theory  on  which 
the  one- third  ratio  was  set.  I  was  curious 
about  this,  and  looked  up  the  legislative 
history  in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  House  Report  1241 
to  accompany  H.R.  8492,  which  became 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935. 
What  became  section  32  of  that  act  was 
section  31  of  H.R.  8492,  and  here  in  part 
is  what  the  committee  report  said  about 

lb  . 

Since  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  is  roughly  30  percent  of  the  total 
population,  this  provision  will  make  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  his  fair  share  of  the  tariff  receipts. 

Note  that,  Mr.  Clxairman — the  farmer 
was  to  get  back,  in  the  form  of  this  spe- 
cial assistance,  his  share  of  tariff  re- 
ceipts, based  on  population.  But  the  farm 
population,  which  was  then  roughly  30 
percent  of  the  population,  is  now  about 
5.9  percent,  so  the  farmer's  fair  share, 
so  called,  of  the  customs  receipts  next 
year  would  be  not  $570,000,000  but  about 
$100,000,000.  No  one  should  complain 
that  some  of  this  money  is  now  to  be 
earmarked  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
for  listen  to  this  discussion  of  the  philos- 
ophy behind  the  adoption  of  section  32: 


Expansion  of  domestic  markets  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  fullest  utilization  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  current  depression 
has  revealed  more  than  ever  the  existence  of 
areas  of  substandard  consumption  of  farm 
products  in  this  country.  Even  In  normal 
times,  the  low-income  groups  would  con- 
sume more  of  farm  products  than  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past.  An  expansion  of  the 
domestic  markets  wiU  serve  to  build  up  the 
low-consuming  areas  within  our  population 
to  a  level  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
health,  and  to  bring  about  a  permanently 
larger  volume  of  consumption  so  as  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  restriction  on  our  agri- 
cultural resources. 

This  was  said  back  in  1935. 

What  better  endorsement  could  one 
ask  for  the  food  stamp  program,  Mr 
Chairman,  than  the  language  I  have  just 
read  from  the  report  on  the  1935  act 
which  provides  the  basis  for  financing  the 
program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Section  32,  if  it  has  any  justification  at 
all— and  I  think  it  does — certainly  can 
properly  be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

TE.XT    OF    HOUSE    COMMnTEE    REPORT    IN    193S 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
herewith  the  text  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  32  years  ago, 
on  the  provision  which  later  became  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1935: 

Thirty-Percent  Ptjkd 

An  Important  addition  to  the  present  agri- 
cultural program  Is  contained  In  section  31 
of  the  bill  which  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  each  fiscal  year  of  30  percent 
of  the  gross  customs  receipts  during  preced- 
Ing  calendar  year.  This  authorization  con- 
templates the  use  of  money  without  regard 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
outside  of  it  for  the  purposes  specified  In  the 
section.  Since  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  Is  roughly  30  percent  of  the 
total  population,  this  provision  will  make 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  a  sum 
equivalent  to  his  fair  share  of  the  tariff 
receipts.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  total  custonu 
receipts  during  the  past  3  years.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.- 
000  can  annually  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  described  In  the  bill.  The  first  of 
the  enumerated  purposes  for  which  this  fund 
may  be  used  Is  that  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  major  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof  by  paying  benefits  and 
indemnifying  losses  In  connection  with  such 
exportation.  This  provision  (as  well  as  the 
provision  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a 
processing  tax  and  the  making  payments  out 
of  its  proceeds  for  exportation  of  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities)  gives  recognition  to 
the  necessity  of  Insuring  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  adjustment  of  production  and  con- 
sequent price  Increases  within  the  United 
States  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  American 
farmers  of  their  share  of  foreign  trade  In 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  second  purpose  to  which  the  fund  may 
be  devoted  is  that  of  encouraging  domestic 
consumption  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  by  diverting 
them  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce.  This  diversion  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  payment  of  benefits  and  in- 
demnities or  by  other  means,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  these  commodities  for  relief 
distribution.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
effect  of  making  such  payments  will  be  to  put 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  product! 
so  acquired  in  competition  with  normal 
business,  but  rather  to  remove  them  from 
the  field  of  such  competition.  Expansion  of 
domestic  markets  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
fullest    utilization    of   our   agricultural  re- 
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sources.  The  current  depression  has  revealed 
more  than  ever  the  existence  of  areas  of  sub- 
standard consumption  of  farm  products  in 
this  country.  Even  In  normal  times,  the  low- 
income  groups  would  consume  more  of  farm 
products  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
An  expansion  of  the  domestic  markets  will 
serve  to  build  up  the  low-consuming  areas 
within  our  population  to  a  level  adequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  to  bring 
about  a  permanently  larger  volume  of  con- 
sumption so  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  re- 
striction of  our  agrlculttu-al  resources. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  used 
mainly  for  the  two  purposes  indicated  above 
and  the  bill  so  provides.  However,  they  are 
also  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  retire- 
ment of  submarglnal  agricultural  and  graz- 
mg  lands  by  purchasing  or  leasing  them  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  In  order 
to  finance  acreage  or  production  adjustment 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  time  merely  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  personally,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  subcommittee, 
for  having  recognized  the  need  for  a 
review  at  the  level  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  some  of  the 
priority  standings  of  several  agricultural 
research  facilities  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  a  long  time,  and  on  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  proceed.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  action  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  It  certainly  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  recognize  some  of  the 
increased  needs  we  have  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ap- 
pears on  page  18  of  the  committee  re- 
port— as  the  gentleman  knows — and  I  am 
ver>'  pleased  to  see  that  specific  mention 
is  there  made  of  the  long  proposed  and,  I 
believe,  very  much  indeed  soil-water- 
plant  research  laboratory  that  we,  of  New 
York,  have  hoped  would  eventually  be  lo- 
cated at  our  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  facility,  which  was  recom- 
mended years  ago  in  Senate  Document 
No.  59,  86th  Congress,  in  my  judgment 
would  serve  a  most  useful  function  which 
would  well  fit  into  the  national  interest 
developed  in  recent  years — and  which  in- 
terest has  found  its  expression  here  in 
Congress — in  making  sure  that  this  na- 
tion preserves  an  adequate  water  supply 
not  only  for  its  growing  population  and 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  industry, 
but  also  sufficient  to  the  needs  of  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  This  laboratory  would 
conduct  research  into  the  basic  question 
of  whether  or  not  our  farmers  are  mak- 
ing the  most  efficient  use  possible  of  such 
water  as  is  available  to  them. 

This  question  assumes  its  proper  im- 
portance if  one  pauses  long  enough  to 
consider  that  only  about  30  percent  of 
what  might  be  called  our  Nation's  water 
budget,  and  that  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
of  rain  or  snow,  makes  its  way  as  massed 
flow  into  our  streams  and  reservoirs.  The 
remaining  70  percent,  or  thereabouts,  is 
lost  through  the  process  Icnown  as  evajx)- 
transpiration   from  vegetated  lands  of 


one  kind  or  another — and  it  would  be  to 
promote  the  more  efficient  use  of  that 
percentage  to  which  this  laboratory 
would  be  dedicated.  Again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  expression  of  interest 
in  this  particular  item,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  review  would  demonstrate, 
again,  its  real  need  so  that  funds  for  go- 
ing ahead  with  it  might  find  their  way 
into  a  forthcoming  budget. 

Might  I  also  say,  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  one  moment  more,  that 
I  am  impressed — as  I  have  been  in  prior 
years — ^by  this  committee  report,  which 
contains  a  veritable  wealth  of  informa- 
tion, background  information,  on  the 
problems  faced  by  American  agriculture, 
and  on  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  connection  with  that  system,  which 
are  very  great  changes,  indeed,  and  I 
would  say  to  all  my  colleagues — especially 
to  the  newer  memlaers — that  they  should 
obtain  and  preserve  copies  of  this  report, 
for  I  am  sure  they  will  find  it  extremely 
valuable,  as  I  do,  £^  a  reference  guide  for 
future  use 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  all  aware  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi who  preceded  me  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  many  years,  and  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  and  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  agricultural  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion this  year  to  our  report  which,  in  the 
main,  is  the  handiwork  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi  for,  in 
capsule  form  there,  you  will  find  some 
real  good  material  to  use  back  home  in 
your  own  individual  districts,  regardless 
of  whether  you  come  from  a  rural  dis- 
trict or  an  urban  center. 

It  is  carefully  laid  out.  quite  well  done, 
and  I  draw  your  particular  attention  to 
it. 

This  bill  in  total  calls  for  appropria- 
tions totaling  $4,770,580,850.  As  the 
chairman  indicated,  we  cut  $250,516,450 
from  the  1968  budget  submitted  by  the 
Department. 

I  should  point  out  too  that  this  figure 
we  arrived  at  is  $2,251,990,500  under  the 
funding  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Normally  one  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion then  that  things  are  going  so  well 
in  agriculture  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  for  our  having  such  a  big  reduc- 
tion from  last  year's  level  of  spending. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the 
biggest  reduction  is  in  reimbursement 
for  net  realized  losses  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  in  this  bill  we 
have  fulfilled  the  budget  estimate  re- 
quest of  $1,400,000,000  to  take  care  of  the 
net  realized  losses  item.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  full  restoration  but  quite  sufficient. 
With  this  allowance  the  CCC  will  t>egin 
the  new  fiscal  year  with  $3.7  billion  of 
borrowing  authority  before  reaching  the 
$14.5  bilUon  ceiling  of  the  Corporation. 
If  we  take  just  this  one  item  alone  and 
compare  it  with  last  year's  figure  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  you  will  see  that  last 
year  to  make  up  for  those  realized  losses 
we  appropriated  $3,555,855,000.  That  is 
where  the  big  sizable  reduction  is. 


Now  what  Is  it?  Actually,  these  are 
payments  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram and  diversion  programs  made  by 
the  CCC  to  farmers  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  aggregate,  and  I  will  place  it  in 
the  Record  and  I  have  previously 
obtained  permission  to  do  so,  a  break- 
down of  those  actual  losses  for  the  first 
nine  months,  of  this  current  fiscal  year, 
1967,  which  will  show  the  total  program 
losses  of  $3,279,704,000.  That  means  for 
all  practical  purposes  that  the  agricul- 
ture programs  have  cost  us  that  much 
more  than  we  are  actually  appropriating 
for  in  this  bill. 

boerowing  authoritt 

CCC  operations  are  financed  largely 
by  borrowings,  mostly  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  under  its  statutory  borrowing 
authorization  of  $14.5  billion,  this 
amoimt  being  the  limit  on  borrowings 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
CCC  reserves  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
borrowing  authority  to  purchase  at  any 
time  all  loans  and  other  obligations  held 
by  financial  institutions  imder  the  Cor- 
poration's programs.  As  of  March  31, 
CCC  had  in  use  $10,929,791,000  of  this 
authority;  actual  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  $9,971,904,000, 
obligations  to  financial  institutions 
financing  commodity  loans  amounted  to 
$957,887,000,  including  interest  of  $14,- 
586.000.  This  left  a  statutory  borrowing 
authority  available  of  $3,570,209,000. 

The  Corporation's  total  net  realized 
loss  from  program  operations  amounted 
to  $3,279,704,000  for  the  9-month  period 
ended  March  31.  1967.  as  compared  to 
$2,310,926,000  lor  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  The  increased  loss  over  March 
1966  is  largely  the  result  of  program  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

These  losses  for  the  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1966  as  of  March  31.  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  i  Fiscal  year 

1967  I        1966 

through  through 

March  1967  '  March  1966 


Reali2ed  program  gams  and 

losses:  i 

Commodity  inventory  opera- 
tions: I 
Sales:  I 

Proceeds 1.799,496 

Cost  of  commodities  sold. .     '2. 149. 840 

Net  gam  (oi  loss  <)  on 

sales 

Donations  (cost  ot  commodi- 
ties donated) 

Expenses  applicable  to 
inventories: 

Storage  and  handling 

Transportation. . 

Net  gam  (or  loss  ') 

Export  payments  and  allow- 
ances. .     .   . 

Cotton  equalization  program 
payments 

Cotton  diversion  payments 

Feed  grain  diversion  payments 

Wheat  diversion  payments^,   .. 

Cotton  price-support  payments 

Feed  grain  prce-supporl  pay- 
ments   

Wheat  price-support  payments 

Reseal  loan  storage  expense. . 

other 

Total  program  losses '  3. 279, 704 


1.303.094 
I  1.273.926 


'  350. 344 

29.168 

'  151.887  ! 

'226.405 

•  119.941 
'  75. 846 

'  184.785 
'86,520 

'698.018 

'468.542 

"133.797 

1120.514 

'20.375 
'  276. 858 
'  525. 328 

■27.133 
>  489. 108 

'280.480 
•  83. 549 

'773.617 
'38.103 
'  57. 576 

'777.694 
'281.374    . 
'39.364 
'10.655 

'430.642 

■  '50.983 
'6.920 

'2,310.926 


'  Indicates  expense  or  loss. 
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We  make  reference  on  page  9  of  our 
report  to  the  "Benefits  to  the  general 
public"  and  I  would  commend  the  read- 
ing of  that  page  to  you  because  those 
of  you  who  come  from  urban  centers  will 
get  a  little  eye  opener  there  on  the  items 
carried  in  this  bill  that  have  very  little 
relationship  to  farmers  in  the  rural  com- 
mimity  but  that  are  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  the  city  dweller  and  to  the 
urban  centers. 

What  effect  have  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  programs  had  on  farmers? 

Farm  prices  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  This  is  hard  to  believe 
until  you  distinguish  between  farm 
prices  and  retail  food  prices.  Because 
food  costs  are  35  percent  higher  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  Only  18.1  per- 
cent of  consumers'  disposable  income 
goes  for  food.  The  farmer  gets  less  than 
40  cents  out  of  the  consumers'  food  dol- 
lar. In  fact  his  farm  prices  are  now  from 
2  to  3  percent  below  the  1966  average. 

What  does  the  Secretary  plan  to  do 
about  this?  He  says: 

We  will  make  full  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
measures  to  strengthen  farm  prices  and 
maintain  Income  In  1967. 

We  expect  section  32  purchases  this  year 
to  total  (169  million,  which  Is  some  44  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year's  level  of  (117 
million.  Purchase  programs  for  beef,  chopped 
meat,  turkeys,  lard  and  sbortening.  orange 
Juice,  peanut  butter,  dry  beans,  and  certain 
fruits  were  conducted  or  are  now  underway 
to  help  strengthen  market  prices. 

These  products  along  with  those  made 
available  under  section  416  have  slgniflcantly 
augmented  food  supplies  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  for  needy  iJeople. 

This  year  we  estimate  schools  will  receive 
food  valued  at  (129  million  from  section  32 
and  section  416  compared  to  (117  million 
last  year.  The  Increase  results  largely  from 
the  greater  quantities  of  beef  and  cheese 
made  available. 

The  expanded  food  stamp  program,  the 
plentiful  foods  program,  continued  heavy 
food  for  freedom  shipments,  and  vigorous 
export  development  programs,  including  the 
selective  use  of  export  subsidies,  will  also 
help  strengthen  farm  prices  and  Income. 

As  you  know,  we  Increased  support  prices 
on  a  selective  basis  this  past  year.  We  stand 
ready  to  review  needs  for  similar  actions  in 
1967  where  authority  and  funds  are  available. 

Something  must  be  done.  The  per  cap- 
ita income  for  farm  people  is  $1,731  as 
against  $2,618  for  nonfarm  people.  The 
interest  on  farm  debt  has  increased  from 
$1,352  bUlion  in  1960  to  $2.45  billion  in 
1966.  As  of  January  1,  1966,  farm  mort- 
gage debt  outstanding  totaled  $21.2 
billion. 

Even  the  Secretary  has  expressed 
pessimism,  as  he  sees  1967  for  the 
farmer. 

We  heard  the  Secretary  say: 

We  are  optimistic  that  1967  will  be  another 
good  year  for  agriculture  although  It  may 
not  completely  measure  up  to  1966.  Gross 
farm  Income  may  climb  by  (500  million  or 
more  to  a  new  record  of  arotmd  (50  billion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  farm  production  ex- 
penses rise  around  (1  billion  as  expected, 
farm  net  income  this  year  may  be  subetan- 
tlaUy  as  achieved  in  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  in 
the  year  1966,  direct  payments  to  farmers 


totaled  $3.3  billion,  and  the  net  realized 
income  of  farmers  last  year  totaled  $16.3 
billion.  In  other  words,  20  percent  of  net 


farm  income  came  from  direct  payments 
from  the  Oovemment.  This  represents  a 
214-percent  increase  in  just  1  year. 


Net  realized  income  and  direct  payments 
iOollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Ytir 


1960. 
1965. 
1966. 


Direct 
payments 


Net  realized 
income 


JO.  7 
2.4 
3.3 


Percent 


$11.6 
14.1 
16.3 


e 

17K. 
20" 


Cash  payments  to  farmers,  1950-65 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Conser- 
vation 
program 

Sugar 
Act 

Wool 
program 

Soil 

bank 

program 

Feed 

grain 

program 

Wheat 
program 

Cotton 

Total ' 

1950 

246 

37 
40 
33 
32 
40 
41 
37 
32 
44 
44 
50 
45 
54 
57 
67 
64 
61 

* 

]] 



283 
28E 
275 
213 
257 
229 
554 

1951 

1952 . 

1953 ; 

1954 

1955 .......!.['.'. 

246 
242 
181 
217 
188 
220 
230 
214 
228 
217 

1956 

54 
53 
14 
82 

51 
56 
54 
37 
25 
18 
34 

243 
700 
815 
323 
370 
334 
304 
=  304 
199 
150 
135 

1957 

1,016 
1.089 
682 
693 
1,484 
1,736 
I  686 

1958 

1959... _ 

1960 



772" 

841 

843 

1,163 

1.391 

1.298 

215 
>438 
>525 
>683 

......... 

1961 

1962 

230 
224 

1963 222 

1964 

1965. 

1966« 



227 
215 
224 

39 

70 

786 

2.169 

2,452 

'3,275 

1  Includes  Great  Plains  conjervation  payments  since  1958;  J1,000.000  in  1958;  JS.OOO.OOO  In  1959;  $6,000,000  in  I960, 1961  arp 
1962;  $8,000,000  in  1963,  and  59.000,000  in  1964  and  1965. 

'Includes  $6,000,000  under  land-use  adjustment  program. 

>  Includes  mainly  the  value  of  marketing  certificates,  the  cost  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  Government  from  the  sale  ol 
certificates  to  processors  and  exporters  of  wtieat. 

<  Preliminary. 

'Includes  $44,000,000  under  cropland  adjustment  program.  $39,000,000  in  1964;  $70,000,000  in  1965,  and  $786,000,000  in  1966 

Note. — Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA,  Jan.  20.  1967. 


During  our  hearings,  we  asked  that  the 
Sugar  Act  program's  10  largest  pay- 
ments to  producers  be  set  out  for  the  1965 
crop.  In  my  opinion  it  is  unconscionable 
that  the  smallest  at  these  10  is  over  half 
a  million  dollars  and  that  the  largest 
payment  is  over  $1.2  million. 

Ten  highest  Sugar  Act  payments,  1965  crop 
Hawaiian  Conunerclal  &  Sugar 

Co..  Ltd.,  Hawaii $1,233,855.42 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Florida 1,  054,  016.  53 

Mauna   Kea   Sugar   Co..   Inc., 

Hawaii    709,241.34 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii.  (656,  133.  91 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii-.  630,369.27 
Okeelanta    Sugar    Refinery, 

Inc.,  Florida 576,  433.42 

Llhue    Plantation    Co.,    Ltd., 

Hawaii 576,291.52 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii.  525,  645.  89 
Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Hawaii 516.519.97 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico 515,  841.  67 

Of  the  payments  to  producers  for  all 
of  the  ASCS  programs,  69  percent  were 
payments  of  $5,000  or  less.  Over  3  mil- 
lion producers  are  in  this  category;  87,524 
producers  received  payments  over  $5,000. 
The  six  top  producers  received  over  an 
average  of  $1.5  million  apiece. 

When  the  total  amount  of  payments 
to  individual  farmers  by  State  is  broken 
out.  it  reveals  that  $448  million  in  pay- 
ments go  to  the  8tate  of  Texas  alone; 


$225  million  goes  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
$210  million  goes  to  Iowa,  and  $174  mil- 
lion goes  to  Nebraska. 

ASCS  payments  to  producers,  all  programs- 


Total  payments .. 

Paymenb  below  J5,000 

Payments  $5,000  or  above. . 


Amount 


$3,281,621,070 
2,272,873,381 
1,008,747,689 


Percent 
ol  total 


100 
69 

31 


>  Includes  acreage  diversion  payments  on  cotton,  feed  grams. 
and  wheat;  price-support  payments  on  cotton  and  feed  trains 
wheat  marketing  certificates;  cost-share  payment:>  under  the 
ACP,  emergency  conservation  and  Appalachia  pro|rams 
land  retirement  and  conservation  assistance  payments  under  tlie 
cropland  conversion,  cropland  adjustment,  and  conservstm 
reserve  programs;  and  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act,  Itie 
National  Wool  Act.  and  the  milk  indemnity  payment  program 
Does  not  include  any  price-support  loans  or  purchases. 


Size  grouping,  payments  t5,000  and  over 


Range 


$5,000  to  $7,499.  .  . 
$7,500  to  $9,999-  _ 
$10,000  to  $14,999... 
$15,000  to  $24,999... 
$25,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  to  $99,999.  . 
$100,000  to  $499,999. 
1500,000  to  $999,999. 
$1,000,000  and  over.. 


Number 


40, 826 

17.700 

14.709 

8,992 

4,049 

967 

264 

11 

6 


Amount 


$247,138,690 
152.348,812 
177,782.063 
169.380,812 
135.203.381 
64.158,521 
46,381.941 
6.374.836 
9,978.633 


Total. 


87, 524 


1,008,747,689 
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state 


Under 
$5,000 


$5,000 

to 
$7,499 


$7,500 

to 
$9,999 


Alabama - - 

Alaska - - 

Arizona - - 

Arkansas - 

Calilornia - - 

Coloiado - — 

Connecticut... - --- 

Delaware.. -■ — 

Flof  Ida .  - 

Geofgia — 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

Indiana - 

Kertucky - .  - - 

loiiisiana    - 

Maine  . - 

Mar.land   .     .    - 

Massachusetts  — - - 

Micnigan   ..    - 

Minnesota - - -- 

Mississippi - - 

Missouri 

Montana - ,ta  imc  inc 

nebraska - I     '",345,706 

Nevada.... — - I  845,827 

New  Hampshire.... - - --         ,  ft^'I?S 

New  Jersey  _  *•  ^^^'  ^ 

New  Mexico.".'.:;;::: :.:::.::..  .:..- -- --    ^^ "7,209 

r*ew  York .- - I  ?M'i'52n 

North  Carolina - [  .S^^fHSS 

North  Dakota I  "05,6  9,695 

Ohio  - 1  if???'H2, 


$61,971,599 

66,203  I 

5,408,716 

44,  479. 746 

25,043,096 

35, 188,  559 

870,655 

1,600,634 

11,720,665 

58,  925,  393 

3,317.407  I 

24.688,237 

102,480,899 

79,162.986 

186.345.291 

161,384,546 

40,378.698 

29, 819, 975 

2,072.172 

4,921,912 

623. 545 

57,835,474 

121,861.377 

56,132,954 

109.304.712 

36,352,707 


$3,949,604 

"   i:28i:837 
6,004,258 

6,  077,  533  ' 

7,  706,  580 

13,215 

94,  242 

849.613 

5,773.927 

120.883 

4, 352, 470 

7,951,439 

5.209,569 

11.820,633 

25,222,748 

832, 369 

3,312.804 

326,983'; 

i;964:586 
7.040.444 
5.608,984 
10,135,514 
10,523,173  I 
17,057.685 
81,516 


$2,706, 

9, 

1,076, 

4,415, 

5,  020, 

4,766. 

7. 

43, 

540, 

3,900. 

102, 

2,561. 

3,909, 

2,330. 

5. 023, 

13.477, 

486. 

2, 383, 


$10, 000 

to 
$14,999 


$15,000 

to 
$24,999 


599 
940 

672  1 
121  ' 

351  ' 

055   ; 

830 

360 

516  ' 

672 

916 

817 

985  > 

266 

964  I 

606 

244 

619 


2,  422,  539 
6,  858, 945 
8,072,775 
5,656,819 


$25,000 

to 
$49,999 


$50,000 

to 
$99,999 


$4,171,929         $3,538,263 

...1  21,729 

4,  488, 180 

9,043,930  I 

11,329,837  1 

4,261,960 


$2, 805, 696 


78,  i:5 
9,676  I 

987,471 
2,650,876 
4,913,908 
5,  594, 000 
6.361,634 
7,926,158 

109,284 


32,689  I 
642,048 
629, 721 
115,755 
679.471 
578, 433 
454,549 
104,359 
443,  843 
513,690 
113,668 

7i,213' 


35,023 

581,951 

3,987,614 

20, 767 

1,  894,  073 

1,957.592 

1,515,820 

1,839,434 

7,249,588 

377,250 

4, 897, 743 

89,242 


10,353,153 
8,  523. 853 

12, 899, 698 
2,  532, 816 


$373, 200 


8, 288, 995 

4,  226, 601 

11,490,586 

752,382 


616,400 
2,  272,  305  j 

■971,066"' 
842,960  I 
629,281 
539.239 

3,723.592  1 
221.541  i 

4,441,573 

'26."  375" 


926,848 
686,087 

54,731 
432. 235 
331,322 
684.741 

70,923 
994,846 

94, 331 
1,758,066 


778,134 
2, 765,  502 
8,183,701 
5,  756. 807 
5,647,605 
5,651,673 

145,918 


462,060 

823.296 

13,528.922 

4,058,419 

3,254,742 

3,131,372 

129.012 


152.475 

286,467 

18,588,070 

2,577.778 

838. 165 

1,942.884 

230.859 


12.751,957 

1.073.713 

235. 569 

126,657 


Oklahoma 

Oregon       

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee. .  . . 

Texas        

Utah  ,  .... 
Verrront         . . . 

VicjiMia      

Was'-mulon 

*e'.t  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin 
ViVi'  ^ing 
Puerto  RiCO-  ... 
Virgin  Islands. 
Ui-fi.'nbuted 

Total 


84,357,082 

13.668,961 

21,811,896 

73,243 

37,434,463 

63, 304, 860 

56,852,914 

198,666.263 

8,188.293 

1,493.244 

17,009,240 

21,399.180 

3,840,646 

50.497,753 

8,075.683 

5,209.210 

25.423 

2.385.413 


233,  504 
3.  584,  595 

374, 836 
1,697,588 
15,115,111 
3, 453, 283 
9,523,913 
2,754,737 

190,634 


127,726 
3, 003. 863 

272. 069 
1,011,225 
6,902,292 
1,448.533 
5,027,677 
1.886.115 

158,755 


58,272 
4. 254, 701 
174,637 
1,458,881 
5,157,353 
1,546.379 
4,033,589 
2,  285,  445 

66,998 


56,270 

4,837,658 

36.082 

900,098 

2,990,482 

917,328 

2,247,917 

2, 000, 059 

95,317 


36.290 
3, 637, 680 


1.514.811 


488,174  I 
880,897 
487, 354  . . 
1,013.861 
1.316.710 
98.328    . 


472,061 
114.480 


260.946 
329.106 


3,344,193 

6, 295, 946 

2,943,%2 

42,835,635 

467.194  ' 

272,574 

7,450.576 

13,737 

1.221,739 

1.286.488 

760, 270 

5,566 


2, 580, 726 

3,212,704 

1,839,419 

35.414,481 

326.218 


105,814 
. 640, 895 

730.407 
580, 950 
684, 358 


3, 298. 565 

2.511.266 

2, 245, 300 

50,461,552 

298, 644 

146:288 
6.  400.  883 

473.673 
653.  '.98 
734. 803 


3.379,464 

1,195,948 

1.828,877 

57,824,875 

229.011 

77:957 
5,268,231 

333,976 

518,  502 

2,124,941 


2,386,836 

519.016 

993,897 

42, 777, 069 

209. 361 


405,971 

52,166 

298,307 

13.684,854 


2.484.765 


723.278 


371.489 

283.955 

1.174.896 

46. 557 


79,706 

51,890 

817.155 


.12. 272. 873. 381        247.138,690  1     152,348,812        177,782,063       169.380,812        135.203,381  54,158.521 


SUte 


$100,000 

to 
$499,999 


$500,000 

to 
$999,999 


Total 


Jl.  000, 000 
and  over 


$5,000  to 
$24,999 


$25,000 
and  over 


$5,000 
and  over 


Grand  total 


Alabama . 

Alaska 

Aiizrtna 

Arkansas 

Caliiofnia 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

Flor.Ja 

Georgia  .    .. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illmoii. 

Indiana.  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

muisiana 

Mime    

Maivland 

Ma^s5chusetts 

Mic'igan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. .. 

Montana    

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  ...  . 

Ohio  .       

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


$101, 

"  9,056, 

2,156, 

13,855, 

393, 


BS7, 
4.545, 


398        -.  $14,366,395 

31,669 
$1,256,535 


498 

295 


2,403,527    $7,688,262 


576,433 
1.620.177 


i. '654, 016  I 
1,236,355 


103, 
255. 

100, 


540 
195 
032 


1,079,127 


9,269.228  , 

26,321,804 

30,500.4% 

22.3S1.414 

21.045 

205.314 

2.614,128 
18,291,934 
360, 321 
11,487,831 
17,397,449 
11,510,204 
22.  788.  390 
58,  393,  785 

2,  209,  553 
14, 707.  844 


I          '       ■  565.573 

I ■"  '    ....  9.676 

■        ...  4.192.251 

I     1 13,280,028 

4  si 7  629  ':;;;;;:;;;:;:.;- -.  32.235,515 

•       ■         :                          '  25.544.740 

■  '501  696"  :::::::::::i-"ii:!i;';'"-;;--  25,787.154 

I         ..  33.766,888 
465.730 


301,869 
195,' 053" 
127.850" 


107.647 


475,772 

15,680.817 

857,624 

5.067.792 

30. 165. 238 

7.365.523 

20.833.096 

8,926,356 

511,704 


$3,280,294 

28:955,036', 

14,906,916  ' 

48,337.658  I 

3,687,666  . 


4.031,195  , 
2,958,392  ' 
7,456,948 
1,403,301  . 
1.174,282 
1,417,562 

865.357 
4,813.470 

315,872  ; 
7,278,766 

26,375 

I 

'  152.475  ; 

286.467 

36,157,656 

3,651,491 

1,575.430 

2.069,541 

230.859 

36,"Z96" 

5,454.360 

'i.i55:288' 

995,377 

615.204 

1,274,807 

1,753,463 

98,328 


$17,646. 

31, 

38.224. 

41,228, 

78.838. 

26. 070, 

21, 

205, 

6,645, 

21.250, 

7,816, 

12.891, 

18,571, 

12.927, 

23, 653. 

63,212. 

2.  525, 

21,986, 


689  I 

669  I 

264  ' 

720  ' 

154  I 

080 

045 

314 

323 

326 

819 

132 

731 

766 

747 

255 

425 

600 


591.948 

9.676  I 

4.344.726  ! 

13.566,495 

68.393,171 

29,196,231 

27, 362. 584 

35,836.429 

696.589 


512 

21.135 

857 

6,223, 

31.160, 

7.980, 

22, 107, 

10.679. 

610, 


062 
177 
624 
080 
615 
727 
903 
819 
032 


"i67;683"  :::::::";''""''-"-"""-"---i   12.602,948 


'2:959,890    15,562,838 


$79, 618. 288 

97,872 

43,632,980 

85, 708. 466 

103.881.250 

61.258,639 

891.700 

1.805.948 

18.365,988 

80.175.719 

11,134,226 

37,  579, 369 

121,052,630 

92.  090, 752 

209, 999, 038 

224,  596. 8U1 

42,904.123 

51,  406.575 

2.072,172 

5,  513,  860 

633. 221 

62, 180, 200 

135,  427,  872 

124,526,125 

138,  500,  343 

63.715.261 

174.182.135 

1.542,416 

646,790 

4,842,622 

36.782,386 

22,168.931 

62.815.360 

136.840,310 

81,202.809 

106,464,985 

24.348,780 

22,421.928 

73.243 

52.997.301 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Agbiculttjral  Stabilization  and  Conserv.vtion  Service — Continued 
A.  Total  amount  of  payments  to  individual  farmert,  calendar  year  1966,  grouped  by  size — Continued 


June  6,  196 f 


June  6,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


$100, 000 

to 
1499,999 


South  Dakota. 

TeniMssc ! 

Texas - .__.       $6,249,0i7 

Utah.  ' 


Vermont. 

Viriinia 

Wwiington... 
WtttVir£inia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoining 

Puerto  Rico. . . 
Virgin  Islands. 
Undistributed. 


229.097 


1,181,047 


-i- 


Tofal 46,381,941 


{500.000 

to 
J999,999 


$1,000,000 
and  over 


Total 


)5,000  to 
J24,999 


J25,000 
and  over 


»5,000 
and  over 


{518, 234 


6,374,836         $9,978,633 


$13,215, 
8,  857, 

186.  536, 
1,321, 


864 
558 
543 
067 


$571, 

1,292, 

62,  710, 

209, 


182  ,  $13. 

204  '  10, 

940  I  249, 

361  I  1. 


787,  046 
149, 762 
247, 483 
530,  428 


602, 

24, 760, 

13. 

2,  759. 

3,  039, 

4,  334, 

5. 


633 
585 
737 
795 
438 
372 
566 


3,417,140 


451, 

335, 

,691, 

46, 


195 
845 
322 
557 


602, 633 
177.725 

31,737 
210,990 
375,  283 
025, 694 

52,123 


Grand  total 


$77,091,906 

67.  002, 676 

447,913,746 

9.718,721 

1.493.244 

17.611.873 

49.576.905 

3.  8M,  383 

53.  708. 743 

i;.45(j.966 

13,234.904 

77.546 

2.  38S,413 


746.650.377  ,    262.097,312    1.008,747,689     3.28;,  621,070 


B. 

Total  number  of  payments  to  individual  farmers,  t 

alendar  year  1966,  grouped  by 

size 

State 

$5,000  to 
(7,499 

$7,500  to 
$9,999 

j 

$10,000  to       $15,000  to    1   $25,000  to 
$14,999     ,     $24,999          $49,999 

1 

$50,000  to 
$99,999 

$100,000  to 
$499,999 

$500,000  to 
$999,999 

51.000,000 
and  over 

Totals 

$5,000  to 
$24,999 

$25,000 
and  over 

$5  000 
and  over 

Atobama 

647 

313 

1 

125 

512 

580 

552 

1 

5 

62 

451 

12 

299 

458 

270 

589 

1.574 

55 

272 

9 

1 

115 

312 

568 

652 

342                190                  84 

1 

6 

1 

1,492 

2 

766 

2.520 

2.831 

2.519 

3 

25 

287 

1.999 

43 

1.341 

2.195 

1.425 

3.008 

7.192 

253 

1.405 

73 

1 

529 

1.769 

2.854 

3  042 

91 

460 

331 

635 

91 

39' 

82 
18 
37 
31 
31 
20 
130 

16^ 

1 

5 

9 

774 

94 

1.583 

2 

1.226 

2  851 

Alaska 

Ataona 

210 

977 

994 

1.267 

15 

141 

952 

20 

718 

1,327 

870 

1.973 

4,190 

136 

540 

S3 

325 

1,179 

917 

1,690 

196                235                287 

121 
65 

169 
12 

50 

12 

77 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

561 
6«7 
472 

470  i               254 
590                  381  ' 
228                   77 

Calriornia 

Cotorado 

............. ..^. 

3.466 
2  610 

Connecticut 

3 
25 

Delaware 

3 

53 
383 

10 

222 

304 

205 

346 

1,034 

42 

336 

6 

2  ::::::::: 

Ftofid8„ 

S«>f«.« 

31                  19 
213                  70 

1  1 

102                    30 
106                    26 

80                    20 
100                    17 
394                  113 

20                    6 

257                 133 

5                     1 

13 
12 

1 
7 
5 

10 
1 

16 
1 

27 

5 

1 

i 

326 

2.081 
61 

;  373 

Hawaii. - 

Idaho 

13 

3 

1 

Illinois 

. . ' 

f  226 

Indiana.. 

I 
2 

1 

'  456 

Iowa 

3  028 

Kansas 

7  322 

Kentucky 

260 

Louisiana 

7 

... 

■     C^) 

Maryland 

— 

74 

Massachusetts.. 

1 

Michigan 

65 
231 
668 
482 

24                     5 
47                    9 

701                   546 
218  !                77 

534 

Minnesota 

1  778 

Mississippi 

192 

36 

3  623 

Missouri 

17 

3  136 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distingoilshed  gentleman  from  the 
"Com  State"  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  proud  to  be  known 
as  the  "Com  State."  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
one  of  these  days  we  oiight  to  cut  the 
administrative  expenses  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  money  that  goes 
directly  for  the  operation  of  the  OflBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  Do  you 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced  down 
to  the  caliber  and  quality  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  cannot  do  a  better 
Job  in  behalf  of  the  American  farmer 
than  that  which  the  gentleman  has  Just 
related? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  not  be  some- 
thing to  consider  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  The  tragic  thing 
here  is,  as  we  intend  to  bring  out  later 
in  our  remarks,  with  the  decline  in  farm 
population  and  the  movement  toward 
the  cities,  still  we  continue  to  get  requests 
for  increase  in  personnel  to  operate  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  only  bright  spot,  if  there  were  any 
in  the  past  year,  or  at  least  a  difference 
of  recent  date,  has  been  in  the  area  of 


livestock  prices.  There  we  do  not  have 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dictating  quotas  and  prices.  But 
when  you  get  to  the  feed  grain  program 
and  the  cotton  control  program,  we  seem 
to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  present  par- 
ity? About  73  percent? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  it  is  between 
73  and  74  percent,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  think 
of  any  industry  in  this  country  that 
would  continue  the  employment  of  a 
manager  who  has  such  an  established 
record  of  failure  as  has  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture?  The  farmers  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  him  out 
to  pasture.  I  cannot  think  of  an  in- 
dustry that  would  countenance  that  kind 

of  management  that  the  farmers  have 
been  getting  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point.  Of  course,  he  is  free  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
stand  up  I  do  not  know,  but  it  might 
be  surprising  to  see  what  support  the 
gentleman  would  hate. 

Mr.  GROSS  Perhaps  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  ought  to  be 
turned  over  to  Betty  Fumess. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  A  number  of  years  ago 
when  I  was  Administrator  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  I  was  advised  by 
a  congressional  committee  that  to  engage 
in  political  activity  was  in  violation  of 
the  law.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of 
an  admonition  of  Congress  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  In  fact,  in  our 
bill  we  have  some  language  that  we 
hoped  would  be  directed  toward  elimi- 
nating some  of  this  propagandizing  ac- 
tivity at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  recruitment 
ASCS  people  and  those  who  make  polit- 
ical speeches  in  an  effort  to  drum  up 
support  for  the  Secretary's  programs  and 
probably  criticism  of  alternative  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  REA  Administra- 
tor made  it  his  business  to  tour  my  dis- 
trict with  my  opponent,  and  I  thought 
this  was  going  a  little  bit  further  than 
seemed  to  be  the  rule  when  I  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator. I  felt  we  ought  to  have  equal 
treatment.  However,  my  percentage  was 
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up  a  little.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

I  hope  the  Administrator  of  the  REA 
program  continues  or  at  least  directs  his 
effort  in  the  area  of  his  responsibility  and 
not  in  the  political  arena  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  very  great  con- 
tribution in  the  past  with  respect  to  polit- 
ical activities  of  some  of  those  who  sup- 
posedly ought  to  be  imder  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  might  say  further,  knowing  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  his  qualities, 
he  does  not  need  anyone  to  speak  for 
him. 

He  is  quite  well  able  to  handle  himself 
even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  refresh  the 
gentleman's  memory.  When  I  was  before 
the  so-called  Chudoff  committee  a  few 
years  ago — a  good  name — I  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  a  newspaper  was  dis- 
played in  the  hearings,  showing  that  I 
was  having  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  Repub- 
lican in  Duluth,  and  it  was  said  there- 
fore that  I  was  in  violation  of  the  act. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact,  at  that 
time,  that  If  drinking  coffee  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act,  most  of  Min- 
nesota would  be  in  violation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  made  the  point  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  farmers.  At  the  same  time  we  see  em- 


ployment levels  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  going  up. 

One  danger  ahead  in  agriculture  is 
seen  in  this  exodus  of  yotmg  people  from 
our  farms.  About  four  out  of  10  of  the 
men  and  six  out  of  10  of  the  women 
who  were  farm  residents  when  they  last 
attended  school  have  moved  to  nonfarm 
areas.  The  farm  population  is  declining 
at  the  rate  of  800.000  a  year  over  the 
past  5  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  continues  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand. 

Actually  employment  from  June  30, 
1965,  to  June  30,  1966,  rose  by  2,517. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
usual,  had  estimated  only  an  increase  of 
1,120.  As  of  June  30,  1966.  there  were 
84,070  full-time  and  34,515  temporary 
and  part-time  employees,  for  a  total  of 
118,585  USDA  employees.  In  addition, 
there  were  15,067  cooperative  extension 
people.  The  ASC  coimty  people,  all  of 
whom  are  on  a  payroll  of  some  kind, 
not  full  time  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  number  99,869.  Actually  in 
numbers  of  people  receiving  paychecks 
from  the  Department  there  are  233,521. 
This  is  almost  twice  the  population  of  the 
largest  city  in  my  district. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  29,119 
motor  vehicles  as  of  June  30,  1966. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriadlure — Afotor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of  June  30,  1966 


Passenger  vetiicles 

Trucks 

Agency 

Sedans 

Station 
wagons 

Ambu- 
lance 

Buses 

1  ton  and 

less 
(4  by  2) 

1  ton  and 

less 
(4  by  4) 

lj'2  to  Zh 
tons 

3  tons 
and  over 

Total 

Dcmestic  based: 
ARS    

1.115 

86 

1 

6 

3,107 

6 

143 

3 

439 

297 

54 

5.105 
6 

ASCS 

CCC    

1 

35 

6 

184 
56 

C  &MS 

34 

to 

553 
84S 

1 
17 

19  ::::::::::!:::;:::;:: 

£RS 

10 

11.813 

11.673 

1 

FS' 

SCS 

SEC 

146 
39 

.... 

2 
...... 

8.386 
10,454 

320 

757' 

12 

■463' 
3 

SRS . 

'...._. ' 

17 

Subtotal 

2.575 

290 

1 

8 

22.099 

2,325 

1,101 

466 

28,865 

Foteisn  based: 
ARS 

FAS ;:;: 

12 

1 

2 

133 
13 

62 
23 

7 

1 

217 
37 

Subtotal 

13 

2 

146 

85 

7 

1 

254 

Total 

2,588 

292 

1 

8 

22. 245 

2,410 

1, 108 

467 

29,119 

'  Does  not  include  Job  Corps  vehicles, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture— Employees 
and  other  personnel  assisting  with  pro- 
grams of  Department 


Actual      Estimate.    Estimate. 

June  30.  I  June  30,    June  30, 

1966     I     1967     ,     1968 


us.  Department  of  Agri. 
culture  employees: 
Permanent  full  time 
Ternporary  full  time 
Part  time 


118.585 
15.067 


Total,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 

Cooperative  extension  em- 
ployees  

Agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  and 
community  committeemen 
Jndemployees 99, 869  j  ' 99, 600  I    '99,600 

To»»l 233,521  I  236,400       237,350 


'  Represents  approiimately  21,700  man-years. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in- 
terested In  the  table  on  page  88  of  part 
I  of  the  hearings,  which  shows  that  as  of 
January  31.  1967,  the  total  paid  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  amounted  to 
only  105,225  people.  Yet  they  expect  to 
have  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  120,500.  I  cannot  determine  exactly 
how  many  appropriated  Jobs  are  in  here, 
but  it  is  in  excess  of  120,000,  as  I  recall. 
If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  if  I 
have  properly  Interpreted  them,  it  looks 
as  if  the  Department  had  about  15.000 
vacancies  as  of  January  31,  1967. 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  we  have  show  85,800  regular 
personnel.  Of  course,  a  big  part  of  that 
is  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  we  have  the 
forest  fire  fighters,  and  we  have  people 
who  do  many  other  summer  jobs  inci- 
dent to  trying  to  get  rid  of  insects  and 
pests,  and  many  other  things.  So  we 
have  37,000  part-time  employees  who 
are  working  in  connection  with  these 
types  of  things.  The  regular  employ- 
ment in  this  bill  is  78,000,  exclusive  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  figure  the  gentleman  is  using  in- 
cludes forestry,  which  is  not  carried  in 
this  bill.  The  disparity  is  due  to  the  In- 
termittent or  part-time  workers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Department  had  15,000  va- 
cancies on  January  31,  1967. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  direct  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  attention  to  the  fig- 
ures in  the  table  on  page  88. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  date  the  gentle- 
man lises  is  a  date  when  the  part-time 
employees  were  not  needed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
about  part-time  jobs.  I  am  using  the  De- 
partment's own  table.  It  shows  105,225 
on  board;  82,740  are  under  the  caption 
"full-time  employees"  and  there  are 
"other  employees"  of  22,485.  That  Is  a 
total  of  105,225.  That  table  was  put  in 
the  record  by  the  Department  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  to  list  the  employ- 
ment levels  as  of  January  31,  1967. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, when  one  asks  for  the  employment 
at  a  certain  date,  the  figures  vary.  The 
height  of  employment  is  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  when  there  are  folks  doing 
summertime  work,  work  that  can  be  done 
only  hi  the  summer,  including  the  work 
in  the  forests  and  rural  areas. 

I  take  it  those  figures  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to  are  not  the  June  30  fig- 
ures, which  would  be  the  highest  peak  of 
employment. 

I  believe  they  have  made  clear  how 
many  permanent  employees  they  have, 
plus  how  many  part-time  employees  they 
have.  From  that  one  can  get  the  average 
emplojmient.  It  still  ends  up  with  perma- 
nent employees  on  a  year-round  basis 
and  the  part-time  employment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  may  comment.  I  tun 
sure  that  on  the  other  subcommittees  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  the 
Departments  many  times  much  prefer  to 
talk  about  man-years  rather  than  ac- 
tual positions.  Of  course,  this  gets  aroimd 
the  number  of  people  who  are  part-time 
employees. 

There  are  a  decided  number  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  fall  within 
that  category,  the  part-time  employees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  Mr.  Grant  said:  "In  terms 
of  man-years,  the  Increase  13  2,202,"  as 
proposed  in  the  budget. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  many  Jobs 
are  appropriated  for  in  this  bill  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on.  I  do  not  see  how 
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I  can  vote  for  a  bill  to  Increase  employ- 
ment In  the  department  If  It  had  15,000 
vacancies  only  a  few  months  ago. 

I  am  unable  to  find  an  answer  to  my 
Inquiry.  I  thought  we  could  develop  it 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  how  to  clear 
it  up  for  the  gentleman.  I  would  not  say 
a  Job  is  vacant  because  the  time  has  not 
come  to  hire  the  man.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  meet  the  gentleman's 
idea  of  a  vacancy. 

We  have  recognized  that  they  must 
have  so  many  people  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  those  places  are  vacant 
until  the  time  comes  to  hire  them. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  from  all 
of  our  hearings,  there  was  never  any  in- 
dication that  they  had  that  many  places 
which  needed  to  be  filled.  They  frequently 
have  that  many  places  to  hire  somebody 
at  some  particular  future  time.  But  they 
do  not  hire  them  now  because  they  do 
not  need  them  now. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Grant  also  stated,  as 
is  shown  on  page  88,  that  the  fluctuation 
in  emplosmient  varies  from  10,000  to 
12,000  from  the  low  point  in  the  winter- 
time to  the  high  point  in  the  simimer- 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  12,000  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  variation,  during  the  sum- 
mertime. I  still  cannot  understand  why 
they  would  need  more  Jobs  if  they  had 
15.000  vacancies  on  January  31,  1967.  If 
we  deduct  the  12,000  from  15,000  vacan- 
cies, that  still  would  provide  3,000  more 
jobs  than  they  will  need  according  to 
their  own  table  and  testimony. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  follow  the 
gentleman,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  clear  it  up  for  him. 

I  repeat,  they  do  not  have  places  of 
anything  like  that  degree  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fUled  and  which  are  not  filled. 

Again  I  point  out  that  we  cut  them 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber asked.  I  stated  earlier  why  we  were 
faced  with  the  necessity  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MICHEXi.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  those  statements, 
and  would  say  further  that  12,000  of  the 
15,000  people  the  gentleman  refers  to 
are  seasonal,  part-time,  and  temporary 
personnel  ttlred  in  summer  months. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  to  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  item  which 
shows  a  $127.9  million  decrease  from  the 
fiscal  year  1967  appropriation.  This 
comes  about  because  $110  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  program 
In  fiscal  year  1967  while  in  this  coming 
fiscal  year  the  entire  amount  will  come 
f rcHn  a  transfer  of  section  32  funds  and 
a  rei^proprlatlon.  The  overall  increase 
In  the  coet  for  the  food  stamp  program 
is  $55  million  or  nearly  a  40-percent 
increase. 

The  special  milk  program  Is  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year,  that  is,  $104  mll- 
lloiL  However,  the  entire  amount  again 
will  oome  out  of  section  32  ftmds.  In 
fiscal  year  1967  we  appropriated  $51  mil- 
lion for  this  item. 


The  school  lunch  appropriation  shows 
an  increase  of  over  $30  million  this  year 
over  last  year.  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  direct  appropriations  and 
transfers  we  get  a  total  cost  of  $632  mil- 
lion for  the  Consimier  and  Marketing 
Service.  This  represents  an  $88  million 
increase.  I  would  draw  this  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  our  urban  and  city 
dwellers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  or 
say  a  word  here  about  section  32  funds 
and  the  growing  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  draw  upon  these  customs  re- 
ceipts to  fund  a  number  of  items  in  this 
bill.  Under  this  section  of  the  law,  30 
percent  of  the  customs  receipts  go  into 
this  fund  and  no  more  than  $300  million 
can  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  These  funds  are  supposed  to  be 
used  to  encourage  exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  or  perishable  commodities  and 
contribute  to  stabilizing  market  prices. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  going 
to  insert  a  table  which  indicates  the  in- 
come, the  outgo,  and  the  closing  bal- 
ances for  this  fund  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967,  and  1968. 

It  will  be  noted  that  after  meeting 
all  possible  needs  in  fiscal  year  1968.  in- 
cluding projected  transfers  to  the  school 
lunch,  school  mUk,  food  stamp,  and 
other  programs,  an  unused  balance  of 
$34,000,000  is  estimated.  Of  this.  $300 
million  will  be  carried  forward  into  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $41  million  will  lapse  and 
be  returned  to  the  Treasiu-y. 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


I 


Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year 

1967  19M 

estirrale      estimate 


Income: 

Unsbligated  balance  available 

start  ol  year. 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultuial 

commodities  ,       , 

Totallncome.-- 

Outgo: 

Program  costs . 

Transfers  to  other  programs: 

Food  stamp  program 

Special  milk  program 

Scliool  lunch  program.     . 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Interior  Department 

Total  outgo 

Balance,  end  of  year.. 
Disposition  of  balance: 

Returned  to  Treasury 

Available  for  ensuing  year..  I... 


300  2 
493.9 


300.0 
570.0 


794.2 


17S.9 


S3.0 

45.0 

25.0 

3.1 

6.8 


870.0 


175.9 

180.0 

104.0 

45.0 

15.0 

3.1 

6.0 


308.8 


485.4 

185.4 
300.0 


529.0 

341.0 

41.0 
300.0 


Now  may  I  say  a  word  about  diverted 
acres,  because  the  chairman  in  our  re- 
port makes  the  point  that  at  a  time  when 
our  reserve  stocks  are  dangerously  low 
now,  with  the  crying  need  for  more  and 
more  around  the  face  of  the  globe  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  still  paying  farmers 
for  not  growing  anything,  last  year  we 
had  a  total  of  some  60  million  acres  lying 
idle  in  this  country.  This  year  there  will 
be  something  like  40  millions  acres  lying 
idle.  This  is  made  up  principally  of  15 
million  acres  In  the  conservation  reserve 
and  cropland  adjustment  programs  and 
about  21  million  acres  in  the  so-called 
feed  grains  program  and  4>A  million 
acres  In  the  cotton  program  or  a  total  of 
40  million  to  40^  million  acres  in  the 
reserve. 
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In  addition  to  this  the  Secretary  testi- 
fied in  support  of  2  million  additional 
acres  for  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. This  program  sometimes — and  of- 
tentimes, I  might  say — is  referred  to  as  a 
people's  adjustment  program  rather  than 
a  cropland  adjustment  program.  The 
budget  authorization  or  request  came  up 
for  $52.2  million  for  this  item.  Our  sub- 
committee denied  that  amount  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  that  at  a  time  when 
more  land  is  needed  for  the  production 
of  commodities  that  are  getting  in  short 
supply  why  should  we  get  ourseives 
bound  up  to  contracts  for  a  mininmm 
of  5  years  and  a  maximum  of  10  years 
and  untold  expenditures  of  money  to  pay 
out  to  farmers  for  simply  doing  nothing 
and  letting  their  land  lie  idle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  subcommit- 
tee on  making  this  basic  decision  not  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  request  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  new  contracts  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  funds 
might  possibly  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Then  the  request  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  funds  might  be  made  at  a  subse- 
quent date.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  clarify  this  point.  Is  there 
any  way,  other  than  the  use  of 
directly  appropriated  funds,  by  which 
the  Department  could  carry  on  with  the 
negotiation  of  new  additional  agreements 
for  cropland  adjustment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  frankly.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  under  what  we  have  done 
by  way  of  this  bill  and  in  the  language 
of  the  report.  If  this  type  of  language 
sticks  after  it  goes  through  the  other 
body.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  been  made 
unmistakably  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  see  them  proceed  and  get  themselves 
tied  up  to  contracts  because  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fund  them  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress is  thwarted  by  some  nefarious 
scheme,  then  I  am  not  prepared  alto- 
gether to  say  here  what  will  be  done. 
Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Agriculture  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  certainly 
would  not  want  the  Government  to  go 
back  upon  any  commitments  which  have 
already  been  concluded. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY]  that  this  is  the  case  in  point. 
When  we  authorize  these  programs  and 
get  the  Government  tied  up  to  a  con- 
tract, you  cannot  get  the  Government 
out  by  simply  withholding  the  money 
which  some  Members  of  this  body  might 
want  to  do  here  today.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  say  is  this:  That  looking  down  the 
road  with  reference  to  this  program,  we 
do  not  want  to  get  ourselves  tied  down 
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to  an  untenable  situation  and  we,  m  ef- 
fect say  do  not  proceed  now  on  the  pre- 
vioiis  basis,  and,  perhaps,  we  wUl  be  able 
to  correct  the  situation  in  the  future.  At 
least,  that  is  the  position  which  the  sub- 
committee takes  today. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  fvurther,  my  concern 
arises  as  a  result  of  what  happened  on 
the  supplemental  bill  which  was  pending 
before  the  House  earlier  this  year.  At 
that  time  I  questioned  an  item  providing 
for  cropland  adjustments  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  all  the  as- 
surance I  received  in  regard  to  that  item 
was  that  some  of  the  funds  used  came 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  this  is  simply  not  correct  on  that 
point.  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  that  this  ef- 
fort is  not  going  to  be  carried  forward 
imder  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
wish  to  refer  to  the  statute.  While  this 
was  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  at  the  outset,  subsection 
li)  of  the  cropland  adjustment  program 
provides  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  after  December  31.  1966 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  thlB  title  unless  the  Corporation 
has  received  funds  to  cover  these  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  th« 
title. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  prohibited  un- 
der the  statute  and  we  have  made  no 
money  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  spelling  it  out  very  clearly, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  wording 
of  the  statute  which  has  been  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  answers 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
crop  Insurance  item  as  contained  in  the 
bill,  the  budget  request  was  for  $11,533,- 
000.  The  subcommittee  allowed  $8,883,- 
000.  While  the  budget  called  for  $1.6 
million  to  come  from  premium  income. 
it  specifically  raised  that  figure  to  the 
level  of  last  year  of  $4.1  million,  to  be 
taken  from  premium  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  given  to  us  Isist 
year  and  this  year,  we  would  like  to  see 
a  far  greater  share  of  the  operating  costs 
coming  out  of  premiimi  income.  How- 
ever, It  was  pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
do  so,  we  would  have  to  change  the 
present  legislative  act;  otherwise  the 
capital  would  have  to  be  depleted  below 
a  reasonable  level. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  finally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  section  of  the  bill  concerning 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
the  committee  made  available  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  of  $314 
million  for  the  electrification  program. 
With  an  estimated  carryover  of  $76  mil- 
lion, a  total  of  $390  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1968  as  compared 
with  $353  nailUon  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The 


committee  placed  $50  million  of  this 
amount  in  a  contingency  reserve  in  lieu 
of  $150  million  profmsed  by  the  1968 
budget. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
become  an  increasingly  more  controver- 
sial subject  in  recent  years  due  first  to 
the  emphasis  placed  on  loans  for  gen- 
eration and  tranmission  facilities,  some 
of  which  have  actually  raised  the  price 
of  power  to  rural  consumers,  and  second, 
by  the  promotion  of  a  Federal  electric 
bank  for  R£A  borrowers,  a  scheme  that 
appears  to  have  little  supi>ort  from  the 
borrowers  or  anyone  else.  Our  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  has  made  every  effort  to  provide 
the  REA-fLnanced  distribution  consum- 
ers with  adequate  protection  against  un- 
reasonable power  costs.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  consistently  used 
his  leadership  to  fill  the  actual  needs  of 
the  REA  program  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  and  other  rural  electric  con- 
sumers. The  program  has  always  been 
adequately  funded.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated again  this  year  for  a  difficult 
job  well  done. 

Testimony  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator  has  made  it  obvious  once 
again  that  the  conduct  of  REA  war- 
rants constant  and  careful  vigilance  by 
Congress.  REA's  record  of  interpreting 
basic  law  and  its  habit  of  skirting  around 
specific  instructions  by  congressional 
committees  raises  questions  not  just 
about  the  administration  of  the  present 
program,  but  also  about  the  desirability 
of  enactiiig  legislation  such  as  H.R.  10190, 
to  establish  a  rural  electric  bank.  This 
legislation  would  broaden  the  rural  elec- 
trification loan  program  and  reduce  con- 
gressional supervision — steps  that  should 
be  taken  only  after  the  most  careful 
deliberation.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture recently  ordered  H.R.  10190  re- 
ported favorably,  but  the  bank  proposal 
remains  highly  controversial. 

To  be  more  specific.  I  shall  cite  a  few 
matters  that  come  to  light  in  our  sub- 
committee hearings. 

First,  let  me  bring  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  REA  Is  again  becoming  in- 
volved in  making  section  5  loans  to  in- 
dustries. REA  made  a  loan  of  $300,000 
this  year  to  an  iron  and  steel  company 
in  South  Carolina  to  assist  the  company 
in  building  a  new  plant.  This  loan  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  in  1962  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  stated 
that  the  making  of  industrial  loans  by 
REA  under  this  authority  "is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  original  intent  of  Congress." 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  House  Report 
No.  1691,  page  72. 

This  new  loan  proves  Congress  must 
sharpen  its  vigil  over  REA  or  the  Admin- 
istrator once  again  will  be  using  loan 
funds  for  snowmaking  equipment,  golf 
courses,  or  swimming  pools. 

Congress,  a  few  short  years  ago, 
thought  it  had  stopped  this  sort  of  non- 
sense. Now,  REA  is  back  at  it.  Congress 
made  the  mistake  of  taking  off  the  heat, 
and  REA  is  back  at  its  old  tricks. 

Second,  another  problem  relative  to 
the  REA  has  to  do  with  the  perennial 


question  of  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  In  connection 
with  the  1964  appropriation  for  REA,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  di- 
rected that  before  making  any  power- 
type  loan  the  Administrator  shall  make 
a  power  survey  and  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  contract  in  place  of  a  loan. 
The  intent  of  this  was  to  give  rural  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  the  lowest  cost 
source  of  electric  supply.  Mr.  Clapp,  in 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  hearings  this 
year,  assured  the  committee  that  REA 
is  following  this  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  all  such  loans.  Nevertheless,  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  were 
made  by  REA  this  fiscal  year  totaling 
$149,708,000. 

The  Administrator,  however,  claims 
these  loans  did  not  come  under  the  com- 
mittee's directives.  In  effect,  he  states  in 
one  breath  he  is  following  the  commit- 
tee's instructions,  but  in  the  next  ignores 
or  skirts  them. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  the  bank  bill  this 
year  revealed  that  in  at  least  one  of 
these  loans — for  $14.5  million  in  Arkan- 
sas and  there  may  have  been  others — 
there  was  an  existing  contract  with  a 
private  supplier  and  the  Administrator 
made  no  effort  to  follow  through  on  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Such  wUlful  and  blatant  dis- 
regard of  specific  committee  instructions 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  dealt  with 
severely. 

Many  Members  know  there  are  other 
examples  of  how  REA  has  evaded 
the  specific  instructions  of  Congress, 
whether  those  instructions  be  contained 
in  committee  reports  or  in  the  basic  act 
itself.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
experience  with  REIA  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  desirabiUty  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  rural  electric  bank 
that  ultimately  would  have  at  least  $9 
bUlion  available  for  electric  loans.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  the  present  REA  program,  which 
would  be  continued. 

The  REA  Administrator  has  told  our 
committee  that  rural  electric  systems 
will  require  $8  billion  of  added  capital  in 
the  next  15  years  smd  that  by  1980  their 
annual  needs  will  be  about  $600  million 
to  $700  million.  He  also  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  about 
half  of  the  annual  needs  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  bank  and  about  half  by  the 
REA  with  loans  at  2  percent  under  the 
present  program.  I  ask  you,  if  only  $4 
billion  is  to  be  loaned  by  the  bank  during 
the  next  15  years,  why  then  should  the 
bank  have  fimds  available  in  excess  of 
$9  billion?  Is  REA  intending  to  ride 
roughshod  with  this  new  program  as  it 
has  over  the  existing  act?  If  not,  why  so 
much  money? 

Mr.  Clapp  told  our  subcommittee  In 
defense  of  the  bank  proposal  that — 

It  is  just  not  realistic  to  expect  that 
the  Congress  can  in  future  years  take 
care  of  the  full  needs  through  the  pres- 
ent direct  loan  program.  I  ask  why  is  it 
"just  not  realistic  to  expect"  Congress 
to  take  care  of  the  full  needs  of  the  bor- 
rowers through  the  present  program?  It 
certainly  has  in  the  past.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Clapp  Inserted  at  page  332  of  part  3  of 
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the  hearings  a  table  on  "Electric  loan 
authorizations,  fiscal  years  1952-67." 
This  shows  in  separate  columns  the 
amount  requested  in  the  "printed  bud- 
get" and  the  amount  appropriated  in  the 
"act."  In  11  of  the  16  years  shown.  Con- 
gress provided  more  money  for  REA's 
electric  program  than  the  budget  re- 
quested. In  the  other  5  years  it  provided 
all  that  the  budget  requested.  In  not  1 
of  those  16  years  did  Congress  provide 
less  than  the  budget  asked. 

In  the  light  of  this,  again  I  ask  why  is 
it  "just  not  realistic  to  expect"  Congress 
to  take  care  of  the  full  needs  of  borrow- 
ers through  the  REA  program?  As  Mr. 
Clapp's  own  statistics  prove,  Congress 
has  consistently  met  the  needs  of  rural 
electrification.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  idea  of  REA  borrowers  freeing  them- 
selves from  Federal  control  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
but  I  resent  the  REA  Administrator's 
implication  that  Congress  is  not  doing 
its  job  for  the  rural  electrics  and  using 
this  to  justify  a  legislative  monstrosity 
known  as  the  rural  electric  bank.  The 
fact  is  that  this  bank  program  is  de- 
signed to  foster  the  expansion  of  genera- 
tion and  transmission  cooperatives  at 
the  expense  of  the  locally  owned  distri- 
bution borrowers  who  actually  bring 
power  to  the  farms  and  sparsely  settled 
rural  areas. 

Never  has  REA  presented  Congress 
with  an  objective  statement  of  its  "needs" 
for  any  fiscal  year.  Instead,  it  submits 
the  gross  amount  it  "wants."  There  is  no 
attempt  to  justify  the  amount  realistical- 
ly. The  Administrator  just  says  how 
much  he  wants.  He  has  been  so  far  off 
base  on  actual  needs  that  this  year  REA's 
carryover  of  unused  lending  authority 
totaled  $76  million — almost  20  percent 
of  the  amount  our  committee  has  ap- 
proved for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

REA  has  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  the  Rural  Electric  Bank.  They 
"want"  a  bank  that  will  have  $9  billion 
of  lending  power  without  reference  to 
need  and  without  defining  its  program. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  REA  pre- 
sented any  objective  analysis  to  jiistif  y  $9 
billion  or  any  other  amount.  Where  are 
the  studies  that  say  $9  billion  of  lending 
authority  by  the  Bank  is  needed?  For 
what  purposes  will  it  be  used?  REA — de- 
spite months  of  hearings  on  the  bank 
bill — remains  tightllpped.  Its  attitude 
and  failure  to  produce  any  tangible  evi- 
dence of  need  makes  its  Intent  look 
suspicious,  indeed. 

Either  REA  does  not  know  its  needs 
or  is  not  leveling  with  the  Congress  on  its 
plans  for  the  future. 

Nine  billion,  plus  the  continuation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  under  the 
present  REA  program,  with  continued 
abuse  of  congressional  directives  would 
broaden  tremendously,  the  powers  of 
REA  over  locally  owned  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  their  consumers  for 
decades  to  come  with  billions  to  biiild  his 
empire. 

Past  history  of  REA  has  given  us  a 
forewarning.  This  bank  idea  needs  a 
thorough  raking  from  policy  and  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  viewpoints  be- 
fore serious  consideration  of  its  enact- 
ment. 


A  great  deal  of  information  was  in- 
cluded in  the  record  on  REA  appropria- 
tions this  year  which  should  help  to  an- 
swer many  longstanding  questions 
about  REA.  This  Information  needs  to 
be  examined  carefully.  It  can  also  pro- 
vide valuable  resource  material  for  use 
in  drafting  and  considering  legislation 
affecting  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine what  improvements  are  needed  to 
correct  inequities,  to  coordinate  func- 
tions and  administration,  and  to  mod- 
ernize operations. 

For  example,  why  should  some  of  the 
funds  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past  be  treated  as  REA  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  and  some  as  an  outright  gift 
or  grant  to  REA?  When  REA  gets  a  loan 
authorization  from  the  Congress  under 
section  3<a)  of  the  basic  act  it  Issues 
notes  to  Treasury  providing  for  repay- 
ment of  the  funds  in  40  years  with  inter- 
est at  2  percent  per  annum.  This  appears 
on  REA's  books  as  an  obligation,  a  debt 
to  Treasury  that  must  be  repaid. 

This  is  not  true  'vhen  REA  gets  an 
"appropriation"  under  section  3(b)  of 
the  act.  In  that  case  no  notes  are  issued 
to  Treasury  and  no  obligation  is  entered 
on  REA's  books.  Yet,  the  funds  were 
loaned  out  to  rural  electrification  bor- 
rowers and  repaid  to  REA  with  interest 
in  the  same  manner  as  funds  obtained 
through  loan  authorizations.  Obviously, 
this  inconsistency  does  not  make  much 
sense. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  material  devel- 
oped will  lead  to  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  entire  program  and  its 
problems.  Certainly,  the  REA  program 
has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  emition 
should  go  out  the  window  and  reason  en- 
ter through  the  door— the  front  door  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations,  made  com- 
mendatory reference  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
That  prompts  me  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  and  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion owe  Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  Michel, 
and  the  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, in  my  opinion,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  dedicated  service  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  which  in  turn  is  a 
service  to  the  welfare  of  Americans  gen- 
erally. 

Is  my  reference  to  Mr.  Whitten's  spe- 
cial interest  in  agriculture  which  has 
been  cultivated  through  his  very  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  House,  I  would  make 
mention  of  a  book  which  he  authored 
last  year,  entitled  "That  We  May  Live." 
That  book  embodies  a  great  deal  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi with  respect  to  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  I  read  it  with  interest  and  profit. 
I  was  pleased  that  favorable  note  was 
taken  of  the  book  in  many  areas. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Mississippi  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  as  they  have  presented 
this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  pre- 
sented the  best  bill  that  is  reasonably 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  And  I 
want  to  add  this :  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture  and  in  consumers 
will  find  the  committee  report  especially 
helpful. 

I  would  also  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  take-home  study 

There  are  many  problems  involved  in 
this  bill,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the 
issues  involved  because  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  Members  of 
the  House  generally,  will  have  much  to 
say  as  the  debate  progresses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  for 
the  Record,  a  word  about  certain  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Let  me  point 
out  that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  re- 
main in  tune  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  farmers.  I  know  that  too  often 
the  farmer  feels  that  his  viewpoint  is  not 
adequately  appreciated.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  think  it  is  a  commendable  thing 
that  the  Secretary  has  gone  before  the 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  of  the  country 
to  explore  with  them  the  things  that  are 
troubling  them. 

Moreover.  I  would  say  that  it  appears 
that  the  travel  that  ASCS  farmer  com- 
mitteemen have  undertaken  in  order  to 
take  part  in  these  conferences  is  within 
the  purview  of  their  responsibilities.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  committeemen  at 
all  levels — State,  county,  community- 
are  farmers  themselves.  In  their  dual 
role  as  farmers  and  farm  program  work- 
ers, it  is  mandatory  upon  them  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  situation 
of  farmers  in  their  areas.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  these  committeemen  who  have 
attended  the  so-called  shirt  sleeves 
meetings,  have  in  no  case  traveled  great 
distances  from  home;  they  carry  on  a 
certain  amount  of  travel  in  the  normal 
activities  of  their  oflSce  anyway,  and  this 
activity  added  very  little  to  the  ordinary 
travel  that  they  must  carry  on  in  order 
to  administer  the  farm  programs  realis- 
tically and  effectively. 

As  for  Secretary  Freeman.  I  would 
emphasize  once  again  that  it  is  a  liighly 
laudable  thing  for  him  to  undertake  tills 
series  of  "shirt  sleeves"  discussions  with 
farmers  generally.  It  is  well  to  read  re- 
ports and  study  statistics,  but  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  getting  out  among  the 
farmers  themselves  and  listening  to  their 
views.  My  point  is  that  to  do  a  good  job, 
ofiQcials  of  ChDvemment  or  business  must 
be  familiar  with  grassroots  opinion.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  that  the  farmers 
were  not  timid  about  giving  the  Secretary 
their  views.  And  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  but  good  for  agricul- 
ture can  come  out  of  the  recent  field 
meetings  carried  on  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
yield  myself  a  half  minute  to  thank  my 
chairman  for  the  kind  statement  he 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcheh]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee    on    Agriculture    of   the 
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Appropriations  Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  recommend  a  total  appropriation 
of  $4,770,580,950  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $250,516,450  in  the 
total  budget  requests,  which  called  for 
$5,021,097,400.  The  reduction  of  $2,251.- 
900,500  below  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1967  is  due  largely  to  the  restoration 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1968 
capital  Impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  proposed  in  the 
1968  budget. 

For  Agricultural  Research  Service  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $227,115,500.  This 
is  $13,952,100  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $11.- 
119,500  less  than  the  budget  requests. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$96,602,000  for  our  Extension  Service. 
This  is  $3,803,000  more  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

For  Soil  Conservation  Service  we  rec- 
ommend a  total  of  $237,922,000.  This  is 
$154,800  more  than  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $2,- 
571,000  less  than  the  amoimt  of  the 
budget  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that 
the  sum  of  $289,495,000  be  appropriated 
for  the  Consumers  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. This  is  $127,932,000  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  $512,000  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  budget  requests. 

We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $24,- 
558,500  be  appropriated  for  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  This  is  $1,170,500 
less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  our  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  we  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  $202,664,000  be  appro- 
priated. This  is  $3,694,500  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  $2,490,000  less  than  the  budget  es- 
timates. 

To  continue  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  we  recommend  the  sum 
of  $220,000,000,  which  is  the  same 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  the  cropland  adjustment  program 
we  recommend  the  sum  of  $80,000,000. 
This  is  $18,000,000  more  than  the  eonount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
$10,000,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

For  conservation  reserve  program  we 
recommend  the  siun  of  $123,000,000.  This 
is  $17,650,000  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $2,- 
000.000  less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that 
the  total  sum  of  $1,641,109,950  be  ap- 
propriated for  general  activities.  For 
credit  agencies  we  recommend  the  siun 
of  $114,913,000.  For  the  corporations 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  we  recommend  the  sum  of 
$3,014,383,000. 

This  bill  carries  adequate  funds  for 
continuation  of  our  tobacco  research 
program.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
an  industry  that  pays  into  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax-collecting  agencies 
over  $3,000,000,000  each  year,  and  21  of 
our  States  produce  tobacco.  Over  700,000 
farm  families  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  this  commodity.  This  is  a  $10,- 
000,000.000  industry. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  recommended  in  this  bill  ap- 
plies directly  to  benefits  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

During  our  hearings  we  carefully  ex- 
amined all  of  those  who  appeared  mak- 
ing predictions  as  to  the  outlook  for  ag- 
riculture generally.  Most  of  those  who 
appeared  are  of  the  opinion  that  our 
farmers  are  expected  to  have  another 
good  year  in  1987  If  crop  and  weather 
conditions  are  normal.  During  the  year 
of  1966  we  know  that  the  farmers'  in- 
come in  the  United  States  reached  the 
highest  level  In  19  years. 

Total  gross  Income  for  the  farmers  was 
$49.2  billion,  compared  with  $44.9  billion 
in  1965  and  $37.9  billion  in  1960.  The  rea- 
son for  the  rise  In  gross  Income  was  the 
result  of  a  7-percent  increase  in  com- 
modity prices  received  by  farmers,  and 
as  the  result  of  an  Increase  in  Govern- 
ment payments  from  $2.5  billion  in  1965 
to  $3.4  billion  in  1966.  Net  farm  income 
in  1966  went  up  to  $16.1  billion.  In  1965 
net  farm  Income  totaled  $14.2  billion, 
and  as  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960 
the  net  farm  income  was  only  $11.7  bil- 
lion. Our  average  net  income  per  farm  in 
the  United  States  in  1966  was  $4,900. 
This  was  $700  above  the  average  received 
in  1965,  and  $1,945  more  than  the  aver- 
age received  in  1960. 

Our  hearings  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  total  value  of  farmers'  assets  in- 
creased from  $203,000,000,000  in  1960  to 
$255,000,000,000  In  1966.  Total  debts 
owed  by  farmers  on  January  1,  1967,  are 
estimated  at  $44,900,000,000.  This  Is  $2,- 
700,000,000  more  than  the  year  before 
and  some  $21,200,000,000  more  than  the 
year  1960.  The  American  farmers  carried 
farm  mortgage  debts  on  January  1, 1967, 
which  totaled  $23,500,000,000.  A  year  ago 
real  estate  farm  mortgage  debts  totaled 
$21,200,000,000.  Non-real -estate  farm 
debts  Increased  to  $21,400,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1967,  which  Is  $3,000,000,000 
more  than  the  year  before. 

In  considering  the  question  of  prosper- 
ity insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
we  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  average  capital  investment  in 
farms  today  is  something  like  $66,000.  In 
1950  the  average  capital  investment  was 
about  $17,000.  Today  a  great  many  of  our 
young  people  on  the  farms  have  no 
chance  to  get  started  in  agriculture  un- 
less they  either  inherit  a  farm  or  succeed 
in  borrowing  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
invest  in  land  which  is  adequate  for  a 
livelihood.  To  give  you  some  Idea  as  to 
how  serious  the  situation  is.  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  that  today  the 
decrease  in  farms  Is  from  100,000  to 
150,000  a  year.  This  has  been  the  situa- 
tion since  the  year  1950. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  our  people  believe  that  the 
farmer  will  have  another  good  year  in 
1967,  the  situation  to  me  does  not  look  as 
good  as  it  did  last  year.  Last  year,  of 
course,  was  the  second  best  year  In  his- 
tory, from  the  standpoint  of  net  Income 
to  farmers  and  the  net  Income  per  farm, 
and  at  the  same  time,  last  fall  farm 
prices  have  declined  and  today  they  are 
about  7  percent  below  what  they  were 


during  the  month  of  September  of  last 
year.  According  to  figures  released  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  farm  prices  may 
be  up  some  2  percent  over  the  amount 
prevailing  in  September  of  last  year.  Any 
increase  today  still  leaves  us  with  a  price 
level  decline  when  you  compare  the  prices 
at  the  marketplace  today  and  the  prices 
in  existence  In  August  of  1966. 

During  the  past  several  months  in  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky  and  in  some  25 
or  26  other  States,  we  have  had  organized 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  milk  at  pres- 
ent prices.  When  you  consider  the 
amount  the  farmer  Is  receiving  out  of 
each  dollar  for  his  milk,  you  can  clearly 
understand  why  we  have  opposition  to 
the  price  received  for  milk  at  this  time. 
Out  of  every  dollar  received  for  milk  the 
producer  receives  approximately  45  cents. 
When  the  amount  of  insurance,  upkeep, 
maintenance,  labor,  machinery,  and  all 
of  the  other  Items  come  out,  then  his  net 
income  from  each  dollar  received  for 
milk  is  about  8.7  cents.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  enough,  and  something  must  be  done 
about  it. 

In  addition  to  the  price  received  for 
milk,  the  American  farmer  is  still  con- 
fronted with  low  prices  for  other  produce 
and  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  confronted  with  considerably  higher 
prices  for  all  of  his  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  operate  his  farm. 

During  our  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  matter  developed,  which  to  me  is 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  the  people  in 
this  coimtry.  For  a  great  many  years  we 
heard  complaints  generally  over  the  sur- 
plus commodities  which  were  stored 
throughout  this  country  and  owned  by 
our  Government  under  the  price  support 
program.  On  several  occasions  the  total 
amount  was  in  excess  of  $9  billion.  We 
must  keep  In  mind  today  that,  as  our 
chairman  has  pointed  out  In  the  report, 
any  nation  looking  to  the  future  must 
protect  the  source  of  its  food  and  its  fiber, 
and  world  conditions  and  conditions  at 
home  today  make  a  program  of  scarcity 
not  only  unsound,  but  dangerous. 

We  must  keep  our  good  farmland  In 
full  production  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  Vietnam  war  and 
the  demands  of  our  own  people.  In  con- 
sidering surplus  commodities,  we  must 
remember  that  today  wheat  stocks  total 
some  536.000,000  bushels  with  total  dis- 
appearance including  domestic  use  and 
exports  amounting  to  1.609,000,000  bush- 
els. Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  wheat 
stocks  on  July  1,  1966.  were  equivalent 
to  only  one-third  of  a  year,  or  4  months 
disappearance  at  the  rate  during  the 
1965-66  marketing  year.  Further,  we 
must  remember  that  a  carryover  of  feed 
grains  was  42.1  million  tons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1966-67  marketing  season. 
Disappearance  for  the  1965-66  marketing 
season  was  174.6  million  tons.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  42.1-milllon-ton 
carryover  was  equivalent  to  only  about  3 
months'  disappesLrance.  For  aojrbeans  our 
surplus  stocks  on  October  1,  1966,  were 
35.6  million  bushels.  Total  disposition  for 
the  1966-67  crop  marketing  year  is  esti- 
mated at  906,000,000  bushels.  Therefore, 
our  present  stocks  on  hand  would  be 
equivalent  to  less  than  half  a  month's 
disposition.    Carryover    stocks    of    rice 
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totaled  8.2  million  hundredweight  as  of 
August  1,  1966.  Total  disappearance  for 
the  1965-66  marketing  year  was  82.3  mil- 
lion hundredweight.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
our  carryover  stocks  would  be  equivalent 
to  only  about  5  weeks  domestic  disap- 
pearance and  exports.  Our  carryover 
stocks  of  butter  totaled  52,000,000  pounds 
on  January  1.  1966.  Total  disappearance 
In  1966  was  1,157,000,000  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  96,000,000  pounds  per  month. 
Stocks  would  be  equivalent  to  half  a 
month's  disappearance. 

In  order  to  remain  strong  this  country 
must  have  on  hand  sufficient  surplus 
commodities  to  meet  any  and  all  emer- 
gencies. Today  our  surplus  commodities 
are  manageable  and  this  must  be  rec- 
ognized by  all  of  us. 

Our  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  more 
important  today  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  this  service.  When  we  con- 
sider the  need  for  more  food  and  fiber, 
and  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  our  best 
land  Is  now  being  used  for  airports,  inter- 
state highways,  subdivisions,  and  for 
recreation  purposes  generally,  we  must 
preserve  as  much  of  our  best  land  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  all  times  have  tillable  land 
in  production  which  will  produce  enough 
food  for  our  people.  Today  in  our  coiui- 
try  we  have  in  cultivation  some  385,000.- 
000  acres.  Of  course,  the  acreage  in  culti- 
vated crops  varies  from  year  to  year 
due  to  changes  in  land  use.  Estimates 
for  1966  include  289.000,000  acres  of 
crops  harvested,  7,000,000  acres  of  crop 
failure,  37,000,000  acres  of  fallow,  and 
some  52.000,000  acres  in  grasses  and 
legmnes. 

The  situation  Is  so  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  great  quantities  of  our 
best  farmland  going  out  of  production 
and  being  used  for  other  purposes  that 
It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  have  definite 
planning  and  programs  which  will  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  In  this  coimtry 
concerning  the  need  for  keeping  good 
land  in  production  and  systems  devised 
for  use  of  land  not  so  fertile  to  be  used 
for  the  many  ptirposes  where  good  farm- 
land has  been  used  in  the  past.  Today 
our  leaders  in  soil  conservation  are  look- 
ing across  the  United  States  with  a  great 
many  planning  bodies  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  set  some  goals  as  to  what  kinds 
of  lands  will  be  used,  for  what  purposes, 
and  to  support  the  decisions  with  local 
zoning  ordinances.  If  this  system  is  suc- 
cessful we  will  be  able  to  keep  some  of 
our  choice  land  for  agricultural  use, 
thereby  protecting  it  from  use  for  other 
purposes.  This  Is  one  of  the  great  serious 
matters  confronting  our  people  today, 
and  Is  one  that  should  be  closely  fol- 
lowed and  supported. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  definitely  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  still  have  serious  problems 
in  agriculture,  and  certainly  this  is  not 
the  time  to  tiun  our  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  It  Is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  maintain  a  sound  agrlculttu-al  econ- 
omy due  to  increasing  costs  of  labor, 
equipment,  and  the  high  cost  per  acre 
of  good  farmland.  The  Interest  of  the 
consumer,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  must 
be  protected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 


must  see  that  the  American  farmer  re- 
ceives a  fair  price  for  his  produce.  The 
consiuner,  naturally,  is  concerned  about 
the  prices  of  the  finished  product  as  it 
is  displayed  in  the  food  mtirket,  and  the 
farmer,  naturally,  has  the  right  to  be 
concerned  about  the  price  that  he  re- 
ceives, which  is  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  We  must  give  more  time 
and  study  to  the  situation  that  now  pre- 
vails between  the  time  agricultural  com- 
modities leave  the  farm  and  are  sold,  to 
the  time  the  products  go  into  the  homes 
of  our  people  for  consumption. 

We  have  tried  to  hold  the  line  as  far  as 
appropriations  are  concerned,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  war  in  Vletimm  is  costing 
our  people  over  $2  billion  a  month,  and, 
further,  that  the  domestic  programs  now 
in  operation  in  this  country,  which  are 
of  great  importance  to  our  people,  are 
costing  billions  of  dollars.  The  reductions 
made  in  this  bill  are  reasonable,  and  the 
overall  reduction  in  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  over 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  proper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  bill 
before  you  has  been  as  usual  very 
eloquently,  precisely,  and  very  spe- 
cifically outlined  for  you  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whttten]  and  the  ranking  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  which  does  not  leave  much 
except  general  observations  to  be  made 
at  this  time.  But,  I  do  have  a  few  items 
I  would  like  to  cover  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  would  be  a 
lot  closer  to  having  a  balanced  budget,  If 
all  Department  appropriation  bills  were 
comparable  to  the  considerations  we  are 
now  making  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  is  with  some  sense  of  pride  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
the  fact  that  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  are  sub- 
stantially below  the  D^artment  request, 
to  begin  with,  and  secondly,  and  more 
Important,  also  below  the  1967  appro- 
priations. 

This  reduced  budget  is  one  of  many 
factors  that  indicate  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  the  agricultural  industry  and 
its  populace  is  making  to  the  overall 
strength  of  our  Nation  at  this  time.  May 
I  suggest  that  In  this  connection,  every 
Member  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  all 
interested  citizens,  ought  to  make  it  a 
point  to  read  this  committee  report  from 
beginning  to  end,  because  it  sets  forth 
clearly  and  precisely  the  facts  identify- 
ing the  relationship  of  these  expenditures 
to  the  benefits  that  every  citizen 
throughout  the  Nation  derives  from 
them.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  every 
congressional  district  has  a  substantial 
Interest  in  these  appropriations.  I  shall 


want  to  make  reference  to  but  a  few  of 
them. 

First,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
often-repeated  fact  that  American  agri- 
culture produces  food  for  our  citizens  at 
a  cost,  when  related  to  the  income  of  our 
citizens,  that  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world 
— about  18  percent — while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  also  providing  food  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  at  a  cost 
that  varies  all  the  way  from  being  pro- 
vided as  a  gift,  to  current  world  market 
prices. 

These  conditions  alone  should  merit 
the  attention  and  the  gratitude  of  every 
consumer  in  this  country,  the  entire 
processing  industry,  and  certainly  citi- 
zens throughout  the  world  who  benefit 
from  our  great  production  capacity  and 
considerate  attitude  to  their  needs. 

Page  10  of  the  report  Identifies  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  everyone,  in  that  it  sets 
forth  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  1966 
budget  as  to  programs  which  provide 
benefit  to  consumers,  businessmen,  and 
the  general  public,  as  compared  to  the 
programs  that  are  predominantly  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  income,  and,  I 
should  add,  which  also  benefit  everyone. 

Let  me  emphatically  note  that  out  of 
a  total  fiscal  year  1966  budget  of  $5,949,- 
000,000.  $4,344,000,000  are  expenditures 
for  programs  providing  benefits  to  the 
general  public.  This  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  agricultural  ex- 
penditure for  fiscal  1966. 

About  the  same  ratio  applies  to  the 
moneys  provided  in  the  bill  before  you  at 
this  time.  It  therefore  follows  that  actu- 
ally the  general  citizenry,  and  those  liv- 
ing in  metropolitan  or  urban  areas,  have 
a  greater  interest  in  these  appropriations 
than  does  the  American  farmer.  I  am 
sure  they  should  all  be  concerned  were 
there  not  sufficient  moneys  provided  for 
such  programs  as  food  stamps,  school 
Iimch,  school  milk,  the  distribution  of 
food  to  the  needy — in  both  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world — each  of 
which  contributes  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  social  structure.  A  year 
ago,  we  were  substantially  alerted  to  the 
general  public  Interest  in  these  appropri- 
ations, when  the  Department  recom- 
mended reductions  in  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs.  I  recall  that  the 
mall  encouragiiig  the  restoration  of  these 
funds,  to  which  the  committee  re- 
sponded, was  not  confined  to  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  In  fact,  most  of  it 
came  from  metropolitan  areas.  Benefits 
to  the  general  public  are  well  stated  la 
the  committee  report  on  p8«e  9. 

Important  as  each  of  these  Items  is  to 
the  everyday  needs  of  our  country,  there 
is  even  a  more  important  asset  that  is 
provided  by  the  moneys  appropriated  In 
this  bill  which  relates  to  our  future  needs. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  long-range 
programs  for  the  Improvement  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  food-production  capacity.  These,  of 
course.  Include  moneys  that  provide  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs,  for 
forestry  development,  and  research 
which  we  know  has  given  us  the  assur- 
ance that  an  adequate  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  will  and  can  be  produced. 
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Future  generations  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  bill,  for  unless  we  make  sure 
QiAt  we  maintain  the  production  capac- 
ity of  our  greatest  of  all  natural  re- 
sources, namely,  soil,  then  surely  they 
will  have  food  problems  that  would  make 
today's  problem  look  minor  Indeed. 

I  stated  2  years  ago  that  but  for  agri- 
cultural research,  this  Nation  would  not 
have  been  able  to  feed  its  own  people 
today.  Research  has  been  responsible  for 
accomplishing  greatly  Increased  produc- 
tion by  developing  higher  yielding  varie- 
ties of  grains,  better  strains  of  cattle,  and 
Improving  other  food  products,  that  has 
resulted  in  an  adequate  supply  and  the 
best  quality  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  very  same  thing  is  true  regarding  re- 
search that  has  prevented  insects,  dis- 
eases and  pests  of  every  description  from 
completely  rxiining  our  production  po- 
tential of  almost  every  food  that  is  found 
on  the  grocer's  shelves  today.  Agricul- 
tural research  has  been  Just  as  promi- 
nent in  the  prevention  of  contamination 
of  foods  and  water,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
human  as  well  as  animal  health. 

I  have  often  been  disturbed  in  recent 
months  and  years  to  have  noted  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  American  agricul- 
ture, implying  that  it  was  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  consumer,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  Surely  the  facts 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred  impres- 
sively define  that.  If  anything,  the  reverse 
is  true,  and  that  American  agriculture 
is  rather  one  of  oiu:  greatest  assets. 

As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  my  life- 
time in  the  business  of  farming,  I  can  by 
experience  attest  to  the  great  dangers 
of  overtaxing  productive  soil,  rendering 
it  almost  useless  smd  becoming  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  the  elements.  I  think  It  is 
important  enough  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ment on  page  7  of  the  committee  report 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This  \b  a  lessen  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  learn  from  history.  The 
cost  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  Is  going  to 
be  paid  either  by  the  consumer  or  by  the 
land  from  which  It  comes. 

It  is  to  meet  this  obligation  to  the  gen- 
erations that  will  follow  us  that  the  vari- 
ous conservation  programs  carried  on 
today  are  of  great  pertinence.  Moneys 
expended  for  these  purposes  are  invest- 
ments In  the  future  that  have  no  parallel. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  we  main- 
tain the  production  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual farms  and  production  units,  and 
unless  present  Income  levels  can  be  im- 
proved, then  there  is  great  danger  that 
we  may  deteriorate  their  producing  abili- 
ties to  where  there  will  be  little  assurance 
of  either  the  quantities  or  the  qualltias  of 
foods  that  are  desired. 

The  committee  report  on  page  6  Iden- 
tifies specifically  and  statistically  the  ex- 
tent to  which  present-day  farm  income 
is  completely  out  of  step  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
With  the  parity  level  at  the  lowest  per- 
centage since  the  depression  days  of  the 
thirties,  it  becomes  even  more  disturbing 
when  we  note  that  farm  income  as  a  per- 
centage of  investment  has  decreased 
from  23.1  percent  in  1947  to  9.4  percent 
m  1966.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  300-percent  Increase  in  the 


cost  of  items  used  in  farm  production, 
and  It  is  small  wonder  that  there  is  great 
unrest  and  disturbance  among  the  farm 
Iieople  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

American  agriculture  has  made  excel- 
lent strides  in  increasing  their  efficiency 
by  mechanization  and  increased  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  of  labor — all  of  which 
in  industry  would  ordinarily  be  rewarded 
by  adequate  profits.  In  agriculture,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  hsis  been  true  and  the 
return  for  these  efforts  has  rather  sub- 
stantially declined,  particularly  when 
related  to  the  enormous  investment  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a 
productive  unit  by  today's  price  stand- 
ards. Any  factor  that  tnight  affect  the 
deterioration  of  this  productive  capacity 
is  actually  a  danger  to  the  future  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  health  of  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world. 

These  are  further  reasons  why  there 
ought  to  be  serious  concern  on  the  part 
of  every  American  citizen  that  we  have 
taken  adequate  and  appropriate  means  to 
Insure  production  stability  and  capacity 
of  individual  farms. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
this  danger  is  most  evident  in  the  worn- 
out  and  food-deficient  countries  of  Asia 
and  other  areas,  because  too  little  at- 
tention was  directed  to  returning  to  the 
soil  what  has  been  taken  out  by  con- 
tinuous production  of  needed  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber. 

Much  has  been  said  and  read  about 
farm  subsidies.  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  item  beginning  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report,  entitkd  "The  Pacts 
About  Subsidies,"  which  includes  a  sta- 
tistical chart  on  page  8  Indicating  that 
subsidies  paid  for  price  support  programs 
are  actually  small  when  compared  to 
those  paid  in  many  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Our  present  supplies  are  dangerously 
low,  and  page  46  of  the  report  indicates 
that  in  many  of  the  major  commodities 
we  have  supplies  on  hand  that  are 
the  equivalent  of  only  a  few  months 
or  a  few  weeks  at  the  normal  rate 
of  disappearance.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  wants  to  experience  again  the 
need  for  rationing  of  any  variety  of  food 
such  as  was  the  case  during  World  War 
n.  And  it  might  be  well  at  this  time  to 
remember  how  fast  we  moved  from  a 
food  surplus  situation  to  food  deficits  in 
the  early  1940's.  A  recent  headline  in  the 
Fargo-Moorhead  Forum,  imder  the  date 
of  June  1,  1967.  reads  as  follows:  "Ra- 
tioning Program  Ready  in  Case  It  Is  Ever 
Needed."  which  alerts  us  to  the  dangers 
of  history  repeating  itself. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  has 
attempted  to  provide  sufficient  moneys 
for  what  in  our  estimation  are  the  true 
essentials  of  a  productive  agriculture. 
We  have  provided  both  money  and  per- 
sonnel in  the  areas  of  greatest  public 
need  and  demand.  These  are  identified  in 
six  specific  categories  on  the  bottom  of 
page  13  of  the  report.  They  might  be 
briefly  identified  as  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, protection  of  public  health,  the 
preservation  of  agricultural  production, 
adequate  food  supply  to  children  and 


low-income  consumers,  adequate  credit 
to  farm  operators,  and  the  needs  for 
mechanized  agriculture  to  offset  the  lack 
of  sufficient  farm  labor. 

On  pages  20  and  21  of  the  report  are 
listed  a  number  of  Agricultural  Research 
Service  projects  for  which  additional 
moneys  have  been  requested,  that  are 
typical  of  the  need  for  expanded  re- 
search work  as  a  protection  for  the 
health  and  food  supply  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. Let  me  refer  to  one. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  involved, 
note  the  second  item  entitled  "Research 
on  Mastitis  Problems  in  Milk  Quality." 
The  National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Milk  Shipments,  established  several  years 
ago,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  3  to  6  of 
this  year,  approved  a  program  wherein 
by  July  1  of  1970  each  health  Jurisdic- 
tion must  have  in  operation  a  mastitis 
and  abnormal  milk  control  program. 
This  3 -year  leadtime  was  established  to 
permit  research  to  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine more  about  the  mythology  of  de- 
termining the  incidence  of  mastitis  and 
abnormal  milk,  and  whether  or  not  an 
eriforcement  program  which  has  been 
suggested  would  be  workable. 

Field  tests  have  shown  that  there  are 
serious  limitations  in  the  detecting  fa- 
cilities available  today  to  identify  mas- 
titis and  abnormal  milk-  Quite  obviously 
these  are  factors  that  could  effect  avail- 
able supplies,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
milk  which  today  is  being  shipped  in  wide 
areas  from  production  points.  For  rea- 
sons such  £is  this,  your  conmoittee  pro- 
vided $2  million  in  addition  to  the  budget 
request  of  $1  million,  so  that  there  would 
be  additional  moneys  available  to  the 
Department  as  they  would  best  deter- 
mine the  priority  needs  in  this  rather 
voluminous  category  of  requests. 

With  all  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  dairy  industry  today,  it  is  obvious 
how  significant  this  matter  could  become 
to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Your  committee,  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  ever  cognizant  of  the  very  difficult 
budget  problem  that  confronts  the  Na- 
tion and  so  has  made  reductions  wher- 
ever we  felt  it  could  be  done  without 
Jeopardy.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we 
have  accomplished  the  reduction  In  the 
budget  requests  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars,  as  well  as  a  total  ap- 
propriation well  below  the  fiscal  1967  es- 
timate of  expendlttires. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  if  all  other 
appropriations  bills  had  been  comparable 
to  the  one  before  you,  then  our  problem 
tomorrow  in  considering  the  need  for 
again  expanding  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
would  have  been  substantially  reduced. 
Again,  this  is  evidence  of  a  segment  of 
our  national  economic  structure,  namely. 
agriculture,  being  most  responsive  to  our 
national  economic  well-being. 

For  the  second  time  In  less  than  5 
months  we  are  called  upon  to  expand 
the  public  debt  limit,  with  the  two  re- 
quests totaling  more  than  $30  billion. 
If  this  second  request  is  approved  by 
the  Congress,  it  can  only  mean  further 
inflation  and  greater  tax  demands,  both 
of  which  will  attach  additional  costs  to 
the  production  of  food.  It  might  be  well 
at  this  point  to  reflect  that  while  the 
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total  budget  demands  are  such  that  It 
has  required  Increases  of  more  than  $30 
billion  in  our  debt  limit,  the  bill  before 
you  providing  moneys  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  all  of  Its  activities 
for  fiscal  1968  Is  actually  reduced  by 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars. By  comparison,  the  seven  appropri- 
ation bills  which  the  House  has  already 
approved  this  year  show  an  aggregate 
increase  over  the  1967  fiscal  year  of  al- 
most a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

While  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
and  it  has  been  previously  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  reduction  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  below  last  year's 
appropriation  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  not  fully  reimburse 
the  realized  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coriwratlon,  It  still  remains  to  be 
specifically  noted  that  even  if  these  fig- 
ures are  Ignored,  the  total  appropriation 
Is  still  below  that  of  last  year. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  may 
I  refer  to  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  page  63  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  identifies  that  the  total 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  fiscal  1966  was  $2,984,- 
856.389,  of  which  $1,400,000,000  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  present  bill  to  restore  the 
capital  Impairment  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Therefore,  in  making  the  comparison  of 
the  total  fiscal  1968  appropriation  with 
that  of  fiscal  1967.  It  is  worthy  to  note 
that  there  is  a  little  more  than  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  of  the  1966  losses 
that  are  not  restored. 

Even  with  a  full  restoration  of  the  1966 
losses,  the  bill  would  still  be  more  than 
$600  million  below  the  1967  approprta- 
tlon.  There  are  further  unrestored  losses 
that  date  back  to  1961,  which  have  been 
carried  in  the  same  manner  ever  since 
that  time,  but  there  is  every  indication 
that,  with  the  carryover  from  last  year, 
the  additional  $1.4  billion  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bin  will  more  than  ade- 
quately meet  all  the  foreseeable  needs  of 
the  Corporation  in  the  coming  year. 
These  facts  are  particularly  pertinent 
when  we  consider  that  they  come  about 
at  a  time  when,  first  of  all,  the  Nation  is 
at  war,  a  time  when  the  production  of 
food  is  always  of  greatest  significance, 
and  second,  at  a  time  in  history  when 
one  of  the  great  concerns  throughout  the 
world  is  that  of  finding  su£Bclent  food 
supplies  with  which  to  feed  a  world 
population  where  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  underfed. 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that 
these  budget  figiires  are  being  considered 
at  a  time  when  the  farm  income  is  at  a 
level  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
depression  days  of  the  1930's.  Even  with 
the  increase  of  2  percent  in  the  parity 
ratio  during  the  month  of  April,  the 
parity  ratio  Is  still  at  74  percent,  or  6 
percent  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  surely  no  one  can 
say  this  Nation's  agriculture  is  in  suiy 
form  a  burden  to  either  the  economy, 
the  consumers,  the  taxpayers,  or  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  a  country  at  war.  Every 
budget-minded  person  ought  to  salute 
agriculture  for  its  lack  of  contribution  to 
the  ever-expEuiding  national  debt  at  this 


crucial  time.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmers 
of  America  ought  to  be  rewarded  sub- 
stantially. I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  on  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  seems  almost  Ironic  that  after  their 
faithful  performance  over  the  years, 
when  conditions  are  such  that  our 
supplies  have  now  been  diminished  and 
demands  have  grown,  prices  have  drop- 
ped to  depression  levels.  There  was  a 
time  when  farmers  could  usually  depend 
on  improved  farm  prices  during  a  time  of 
war — this  no  longer  seems  to  be  true; 
and  it  becomes  a  rather  sad  commentary 
to  realize  that  it  is  mostly  because  of 
Government  actions  or  lack  of  Govern- 
ment actions  that  the  deplorable  farm 
conditions  of  today  do  exist.  Strangely 
enough,  they  could  have  been  and  still 
can  be  corrected  without  additional  cost 
to  Government  or  taxpayer. 

During  the  pa«t  2  years  or  more 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
specific  Government  actions  that  were 
designed  to  depress  farm  prices.  Briefly 
named,  they  are:  sale  of  Government 
surpluses  at  inappropriate  times;  ac- 
tions to  stop  buying  American  foods  even 
for  our  military  forces;  erroneous  pre- 
diction of  crop  estimates  and  meat  sup- 
plies available;  limiting  exports  such  as 
hides  after  export  markets  have  been 
developed;  and  permitting  Imports  of 
dairy  products,  beef,  lamb  and  pork  to 
increase  to  a  point  where  markets  have 
been  seriously  affected. 

Appropriate  actions  could  well  have 
saved  and  reduced  the  moneys  provided 
for  in  this  bill  even  further,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone.  These  are  not  actions 
that  come  xmder  the  jiirlsdlctlon  of  this 
bill  to  correct,  but  are  of  direct  Interest, 
because  they  might  well  have  greatly 
changed  the  need  for  additional  appro- 
priations. It  would  serve  the  Department, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
well  If  in  the  future  we  did  direct  our 
attention  to  an  Improvement  of  these 
many  marketing  practices. 

An  adequate  farm  income  would  not 
only  reduce  the  need  for  further  subsidy 
and  crop  adjustment  payments,  but 
would  also  provide  reUef  for  many  wel- 
fare and  assistance  programs  that  now 
demand  huge  appropriations.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  answered  the 
question  of  why  the  market  should  not 
accommodate  the  cost  of  production  and 
a  reasonable  profit  on  items  as  important 
to  everyone's  well-being  as  food  and 
clothing,  particularly  in  an  economy  that 
supposedly  is  flourishing.  It  would  seem 
that  the  flrst  step  in  accomplishing  this 
most  desirable  condition  would  be  to  at 
least  permit  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand to  work  when  conditions  are  ripe 
for  them  to  work,  tf  we  are  to  avoid  com- 
plete government  control  of  agriculture, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  flrst  and  most 
essential  step  and  we  ought  to  be  taking 
it  now,  at  a  time  when  many  of  those 
conditions  are  already  in  existence. 

It  Is  not  for  me  at  this  time  to  discuss 
in  detail  all  of  the  factors  relating  there- 
to, but  surely  It  leaves  little  hope  for  an 
Improved  agricultural  future  If.  after 
years  of  diligent  oompliance  with  Gov- 
enmient  restrictions  and  limitations  on 


production  In  order  that  we  may  get 
supply  and  demand  into  balance— and 
then  having  arrived  there— we  permit 
Imports  to  completely  upset  a  desired  ac- 
complishment. Nor  does  it  make  any 
more  sense  that  the  surpluses  that  were 
at  one  time  withdrawn  for  purposes  of 
attempting  to  improve  the  price  struc- 
ture, should  then  later  be  used  to  depress 
the  prices  that  they  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance intended  to  improve. 

Possibly  the  greatest  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  these  rather 
simple  actions  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
cost  any  money.  It  seems  that  if  any  ob- 
jective Is  to  receive  constructive  and 
accomplished  attention,  it  must  bear  a 
price  tag  of  $2  billion  or  more.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  however,  that  as  we  look  to 
the  future,  we  may  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  any  of  these  areas  in  order 
that  we  might  be  able  to  further  reduce 
the  agricultural  appropriations,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  assurance  for  a 
healthy  agricultural  market  that  would 
greatly  Insure  adequate  food  supplies  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  a  hungry  world. 

To  do  so,  I  am  sure,  would  find  uni- 
versal acceptance,  would  strengthen  our 
economy,  and  would  provide  both  wel- 
come food  and  income  relief  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  endured  great 
hardships  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  accomplishments  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  can  surely  deserve  no  less 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Htivlng  been  delinquent 
in  the  flrst  Instance,  in  not  having  ex- 
pressed my  appreciation  for  the  valu- 
able service  the  gentleman  has  per- 
formed on  the  subcommittee,  and  for 
the  very  fine  presentation  he  makes  here 
today,  I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  remsu-ks. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  in  regard  to  line  14  of  page 
2  of  the  bill,  and  also  in  regard  to  page  9. 

It  says: 

Appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  operation  and  maintenance  erf 
aircraft  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
two  for  replacement  only : 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  bill  before  me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Could  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  give  me  an  ex- 
planation? I  ask  the  question  In  regard 
to  page  2,  line  14  of  the  bill,  where  there 
is  a  reference  to  aircraft  and  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replace- 
ment only. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  many  years  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  in- 
cludes the  Forest  Service,  although  it  is 
not  in  this  bill,  has  conducted  aerial 
spraying  and  related  research  on  Insects 
and  various  other  pests.  This  has  to  do 
with  such  things  as  grasshoppers,  screw- 
worms,  and  various  other  pests  that 
strike  our  agricultural  products.  In  con- 
nection with  these  activities  these  planes 
have  been  used. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texsis.  These  will  not  be 
used,  then,  for  administrative  purposes? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  They  are  not  ad- 
miilstrative  In  nature  but  for  control 
of  insects  and  disease. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  have  a  further 
question.  On  page  9,  line  6,  it  asks  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft, 
$113,053,000. 1  would  like  to  inquire  what 
this  is  for.  Is  it  what  it  says  it  Is  for? 
Is  it  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
aircraft?  It  seems  like  a  reuUy  big 
amount.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  ties  back  into  the 
whole  appropriation  for  conservation 
programs.  The  money  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  is  a  part  of  it. 
This  large  figure  is  tied  to  the  entire 
paragraph. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  call  your  atten- 
tion in  the  flrst  Instance  it  is  only  for 
replacement  of  2  planes  and  in  the  second 
instance  the  large  figure  is  because  this 
amount  of  money  covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  appropriations  in  this  category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  I  find  any 
reference  to  the  representation  allow- 
ance of  the  Secretary?  I  looked  through 
the  bill  and  tried  to  find  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld  further,  on  page  27, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  will  find 
it  says: 

Provided,  further,  that  not  to  exceed  •2,S00 
d  thlB  amount  shall  be  available  for  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  not  other- 
wise provided    for,    as    determined    by    the 

Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fronv  New 
York  [Mr.  Reswick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  the  amounts  of  money  that  we  are 
discussing  appropriating  today  are  pretty 
vast.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties. One  of  these  activities — and  this  is 
why  I  am  here  to  discuss  it  today— is  a 
piece  of  legislation  and  an  activity  I 
was  greatly  interested  In.  This  Involves 
the  protection  of  our  pets.  I  think  many 
of  us  will  recall  that  I  Introduced  the 
original  piece  of  legislation  on  this.  That 
legislation  was  improved  upon  by  the 
^tinguished  chairman  of  my  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 
and  then  passed  the  Senate,  and  went 
wough  a  conference  committee,  where 
all  the  kinks  were  ironed  out.  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  is  one  piece 


of  legislation  that  the  Congress  worked 
its  will  upon.  This  was  not  an  adminis- 
tration measure  but  one  that  I  originally 
introduced  because  of  the  problem.  This 
problem  still  exists.  I  think  we  saw  the 
other  day  the  picture  of  a  dog  recovered 
from  a  Goverrunent  hospital.  We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  bill  and  did  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  protect  everybody  Involved, 
to  protect  the  dog  dealers  and  the  hos- 
pitals, but  we  felt  that  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility was  to  protect  the  American 
people,  because  when  one  steals  a  dog, 
one  is  stealing  more  than  a  possession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pets  are  something 
upon  which  we  lavish  great  love.  In 
other  words,  our  dogs  and  cats  are  a  part 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  came  to  me  as  a  ter- 
rible shock  for  one  to  learn  that  all  of 
this  hard  work,  all  of  this  effort  and  the 
will  of  the  Congress  had  been  tossed 
aside  and  that  the  bill  had  been  com- 
pletely emasculated  because  of  the  $1.5 
million  required,  I  believe,  $1.2  million 
was  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  that,  certainly,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  it  has  tossed 
aside  the  bill  as  the  gentleman  describes 
it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  stealing 
of  pets  is  a  crime  under  the  laws  of  prac- 
tically every  State  of  the  Union.  It  Is  a 
crime  against  the  ordinances  of  practi- 
cally every  city  located  within  every 
State  in  the  Union.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  fact,  we  are  aware  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feels,  In 
all  sincerity,  that  what  we  have  under- 
taken to  do  and  to  bring  about  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
gentleman's  bill  authorized  not  to  exceed 
$1.5  million  for  this  purpose.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  at  the  front  page  of  the 
report,  where  we  list  the  programs  of  this 
Department,  we  say  "enforcement  of  the 
new  program  for  licensing  and  control  of 
laboratory  animals;  and  various  service 
and  staff  offices." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  allowed  funds  for 
the  Washington  central  office  in  the  sum 
of  $300,000.  We  did  this  so  as  to  have  a 
Washington  office  with  which  to  manage 
and  to  handle  this  problem. 

F\irther,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  will 
look  on  page  23  of  the  report,  we  provide 
the  following: 

The  1968  bill  Includes  funds  for  a  super- 
visory group  in  Washington  to  coordinate 
and  direct  work  of  field  personnel  of  the 
Agrlcultuxal  Research  Service  in  carrying 
out  the  inspection  of  dealers  engaged  in 
the  transportation,  sale  and  handling  of  dogs, 
cats  and  other  research  animals  under  Public 
Law  89-544.  This  agency  has  a  staff  of  over 
16,000  people,  with  about  6,000  of  them  al- 
ready engaged  In  inspection  and  control 
activities. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  we  have  in 
our  judgment  provided  adequate  funds 
for  an  ample  office  with  which  to  handle 
this  matter  from  Washington.  We  have 
assigned  the  responsibility  in  the  field  to 
the  agency  which  has  the  trained  people 
with  which  to  handle  the  problem  who 
are  located  in  the  local  areas.  We  did  this 
rather  than  setting  up  a  new  organiza- 
tion all  over  the  United  States.  We,  in 
this  way,  hope  to  handle  the  program 
with  the  staff  and  personnel  already 
available. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my 
opinion,  for  what  is  it  worth — having 
dealt  with  the  subject  matter  for  many 
years — that  we  will  obtain  far  better 
results  by  the  maimer  in  which  we  have 
handled  this  problem,  rather  than  by 
trying  to  set  up  a  separate  unit  and 
taking  the  sum  of  $1.5  million  and  scat- 
tering it  among  employees  and  opera- 
tions all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  to  get  the  job 
done.  But,  certainly,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  committee  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  report  is 
trying  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  key  feature  of  that  bill  was  the 
control  of  the  dealer  and  to  make  a 
licensed  dealer  conform  to  the  law  and  to 
have  that  license  worth  something  and 
terminated  if  the  licensed  dealer  did 
something  wrong.  In  other  words,  if  he 
did  something  wrong  he  would  lose  his 
license. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fom  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  It  now,  the  dealer  in  pets, 
because  of  this  limitation  of  fimds,  is, 
really,  in  a  very  protected  situation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  we  do  not 
do  this  In  connection  with  other  facets 
of  our  inspection  system. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  conference 
with  the  committee  members  and  with 
a  number  of  departmental  officers  and 
may  I  state  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  to  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
interested  In  this  area  that  there  is 
nothing  contained  in  the  law  that  per- 
mits us  to  close  down  a  man's  business, 
without  his  having  an  opportunity  to 
defend  his  operations. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Well 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So,  until  the  time  that 
the  inspectors  can  get  in  aiKi  inspect, 
we  are  calling  upon  these  people  to  send 
in  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they 
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have  conformed  to  what  Is  prescribed  in 
the  law.  They  are  permitted  then  to  op- 
erate under  that  certificate  until  an  in- 
spector gets  there  to  clear  them.  This  is 
not  a  permanent  arrangement.  This  is 
an  effort  to  get  started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  suivlemental 
ai4>roprlatlon  bill  we  agreed  to  transfer 
certain  moneys  so  that  a  special  group 
could  get  to  work  upon  this  problem  until 
the  time  Federal  employees  could  carry 
out  fully  their  reqwnsiblllties  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

I  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  legal  basis 
/on  which  we  could  have  gone  into  court 
to  restrain  these  people  from  their  op- 
erations and  thereby  put  them  out  of 
business  when  they  had  not  been  in- 
spected. 

So  this  is  a  strictly  temporary  matter 
of  having  the  man  certify  that  he  has 
carried  out  the  provision  of  the  law.  We 
mean  to  get  to  him  to  inspect  his  opera- 
tion just  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  see  that 
the  law  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  RESinCK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  that  intent,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  the  intent  of  any  f  ramers  of 
the  original  legislation  to  put  anybody 
out  of  business,  but  I  do  feel — and  I  think 
the  people  who  have  studied  this  very 
carefully,  people  who  have  made  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  their  life's 
work — feel  that  the  taking  away  of  all 
of  these  funds  make  It  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  ever  reach  these  dealers.  That  Is 
the  sticking  point.  This  may  be  the  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion;  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  problem,  that  imless  these 
people  are  inspected  and  made  to  comply 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  situa- 
tion that  we  have  had  all  along. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  here  in  the  Congress  will 
be  busy  answering  a  lot  of  letters  unless 
this  oversight  is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
are  thousands  of  items  in  this  bill,  and 
If  we  dealt  with  each  of  them  separately 
we  never  would  get  through  with  it.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  not  even  withdrawn  money.  Cer- 
tainly it  takes  money,  but  it  also  takes 
people,  and  we  have  turned  this  Job  over 
to  the  regular  agriculture  research  peo- 
ple who  already  draw  pay,  and  we  feel 
that  they  will  in  turn  do  the  best  Job. 
We  feel  this  is  better  than  any  other 
approach. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  and  I  both  can  follow  this 
through,  and  if  it  does  not  work  out  we 
can  try  something  else,  but  in  my  opinion 
we  mean  for  it  to  work. 

Mr.  RE8NICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  also  believe  the  original  concept  of  the 
bill  was  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  self- 
liquidating  program  in  that  the  fees 
charged  would  pay  for  the  costs.  In  other 
words,  the  fees  charged  for  the  licenses 
would  cover  the  cost.  And  that  is  again 
why  I  feel  so  disturbed  about  this  whole 
thing.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  changed 
somewhere  between  the  time  It  left  the 
conference  room  and  now.  but  the  origi- 
nal concept  was  that  it  was  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayer  any  money;  that  the 
fees  were  going  to  cover  this.  This  again 
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is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  situation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  plead  ignorance 
in  that  case?  I  was  unaware  of  that  phase 
of  it,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  way  the  com- 
mittee has  selected  Is  the  way  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  believe  that  was 
what  it  was. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  situation  can  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fn^DLEY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Senator  Holland,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations,  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
a  document  which  contains  information 
on  aggregate  payments  to  Individual 
farmers,  information  as  supplied  to  the 
Senator  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  information  In  my  posses- 
sion is  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
but  after  conferring  with  the  Senator  I 
am  confident  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  similar  information  about 
their  home  States. 

My  information  sets  forth  the  name, 
address,  and  county  of  each  person  or 
firm  receiving,  during  1966,  total  pay- 
ments of  $5,000  or  more  under  ASCS 
programs,  excluding  price  support  loans. 

I  might  say  that,  due  to  the  changed 
nature  of  commodity  programs,  price 
support  loans  no  longer  have  major  sig- 
nificance as  a  refiectlon  of  Government 
subsidy  of  farmers.  And  that  is  why  they 
were  excluded  by  the  Department  In 
bringing  together  Oiese  individual  totals. 

The  Senator  also  assured  me  that  con- 
sideration is  now  being  given  to  the 
eventual  publication  of  a  comprehensive 
national  report  on  individual  payments 
of  this  magnitude. 

He  said  no  decision  had  been  made  on 
the  breakpoint  in  reporting  details. 

But  I  did  get  the  feeling  that  all  higher 
figures  will  be  fully  published  in  due  time. 

When  the  committee  rises,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  full  details  in  regard 
to  the  State  of  nilnois. 

While  numerous  Illinois  farmers  get 
payments  under  various  ASCS  programs, 
the  individual  totals  are  actually  small 
compared  with  some  States. 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  direct  Ooverxmient  pay- 
ments go  into  bank  accounts  of  large 
farmers,  information  from  all  of  the 
States  and  not  Just  from  Illinois  should 
be  examined,  and  as  I  say  it  may  be  that 
individual  Members  from  other  States 
will  find  it  in  the  public  interest  to  follow 
my  lead  and  request  permission  and  place 
appropriate  data  in  the  Record. 

It  does  seem  to  rae  that  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  who  gets  how  much. 

After  a  look  at  the  committee  report 
I  am  left  In  doubt  on  several  Items.  I  can- 
not figure  out  how  much  these  individual 
programs  are  costing  the  taxpayers.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  set  forth  someplace,  but 
I  would  appreciate  some  help  from  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  on  this. 

I  see  on  page  10,  for  example,  some 


budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  Prom  this  data  I  have  tried  to  de-^ 
termlne  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program 

For  example,  I  see  a  flgiu-e  of  |iig 
million  representing  acreage  diversion 
payments:  I  see  a  figure  of  $57  million 
representing  price  support  pajonents-  i 
see  a  figure  of  $332  million  representing 
cotton  equalization  payments. 

Now  that  comes  to  a  total  of  $495  mil- 
lion  representing  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
program  as  set  forth  in  this  table. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  if  anyone  can  tell 
me,  is  this  a  fair,  accurate,  and  complete 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram? There  is  nothing  in  there  for 
storage  and  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  we  have  tremendous  expenses  for 
handling  the  stockpile  of  cotton. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  are  two  or  three  things 
that  I  cannot  vouch  for  and  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  as  to  a  particular 
commodity. 

We  have  our  figures  on  page  210  of  the 
budget  in  which  they  indicate  the  various 
wheat  certificate  operations  and  cotton 
and  the  milk  program  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  figures  are  given  there.  On  cotton 
It  is  $116  mllUon. 

May  I  say  to  th  2  gentleman,  I  oppose 
the  farm  bill  now  In  existence,  but  the 
farm  bill  Itself  provides  that  In  an  effort 
to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  some  fair 
share  of  the  income  of  the  country,  it 
would  provide  cotton  payments  to  be 
made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  in  this  connection.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  permit  me,  en  page  33  of  our 
hearings,  volume  1,  Mr.  Freeman  says: 

Payments  out  of  the  Treasury  made  up 
about  7  percent  of  grou  farm  Income  and 
about  20  percent  of  net  In  1866. 

I  think  that  Is  wholly  unsound.  But  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  our  colleagues 
on  the  subconamittee  on  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  incidentally  they  do 
a  wonderful  Job.  But  as  has  been  pointed 
out  notwithstanding  these  cash  pay- 
ments, farm  Income  went  way,  way  down 
and  If  these  payments  were  eliminated 
I  think  you  would  have  a  disastrous  re- 
cession all  over  the  country  because 
again  agriculture  is  the  biggest  market 
that  industry  and  labor  have.  But  the 
best  figure  I  have  is  $116  million. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  realized  loss  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  on  the 
value  of  the  cotton  Inventory  that  was 
marked  down  about  a  year  ago?  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  as  part  of  the  so-called  one 
price  cotton  programs,  th3  inventory  was 
revalued  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers. Can  the  gentleman  give  me  the 
figure  there? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  figure  but  I  can  get  it  shortly- 
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But  may  I  say  again,  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Because 
if  you  get  something  and  claim  that  it 
Is  worth  so  much  or  a  certain  amoimt  to 
you  and  then  you  bring  it  down  to  what 
it  really  Is  worth,  you  have  not  lost  any- 
thing except  the  bookkeeping  figure  be- 
cause what  you  have  graded  it  down  to 
is  the  actual  value  as  against  the  origi- 
nal book  value. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  Just  a  rough  approx'matlon  of  what 
the  storage  costs  on  cotton  is  currently? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  that  figure  at  hand.  But  I  will  say 
that  the  supply  of  cotton  is  down  to  about 
5.2  million  bales  and  most  of  it  is  In  the 
shorter  staple  cotton. 

I  do  not  have  available  at  this  time 
the  figure  on  storage  and  handling 
charges. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  was  the  conclu- 
sion I  reached.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  responding.  But  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  committee,  I  think,  to  know  how 
much  these  programs  are  costing.  So  far 
as  I  can  determine,  the  committee  report 
does  not  provide  the  answer.  As  I  say. 
the  figure  I  came  up  with  for  cotton  was 
$495  million  for  the  calendar  year,  but  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  an  accurate  figure 
because  It  does  not  include  storage  and 
realized  losses. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  would  Just  like  to  set 
forth  some  flgmres  which  indicate  the 
losses  for  the  first  9  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  That  would  be  ending 
March  31  this  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  that  cotton  alone? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  that  figure  I  beUeve 
I  can  possibly  supply  for  the  record.  I  do 
not  happen  to  have  that  particular  In- 
formation here.  But  in  total  form,  this 
gives  you  some  idea  of  It,  and  I  included 
part  of  it  in  my  remarks  In  general  de- 
bate. 

The  realized  program  gains  and 
losses,  Commodity  inventory  opera- 
tions: the  proceeds  from  sales  came  to 
$1,799,496,000.  The  loss  from  the  sales 
was  $2,149,840,000.  That  was  In  the  first 
9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
other  words,  the  net  loss  from  sales  of 
Commodity  Credit  was  $350,344,000. 

Now,  you  get  down  to  some  other  in- 
dividual items,  such  as  donations,  the 
cost  of  commodities  donated,  $151,- 
887,000. 

The  expenses  applicable  to  Inventories, 
storage  and  handling,  $119,941,000  and 
transportation,  $75,846,000. 

Export  payments  and  allowances, 
$133,797,000;  cotton  equalization  pro- 
gram payments,  $20,375,000;  cotton  di- 
version payments,  $276,858,000;  feed 
grain  diversion  payments,  $525,328,000; 
wheat  diversion  payments,  $27,133,000; 
cotton  price-support  payments,  $489,- 
108,000;  feed  grain  price  support  pay- 
ments $777,694,000;  wheat  price  support 
payments,  $281,374,000;  reseal  loan  stor- 
age expense,  $39,364,000;  other  $10,655,- 
000,  or  a  total  of  $3,279,704,000  of  net  re- 
alized losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  in  those  activities  which  we 
have  mentioned  here  In  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  very  helpful 
information.  I  do  hope  that  in  time  this 
body  can  have  some  accurate  figures  rep- 
resenting the  cost  of  the  individual  com- 
modity programs.  I  have  a  number  of 
complaints  from  my  constituency  about 
the  adverse  Impact  on  market  prices  by 
the  reporting  of  the  Department.  They 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting  in 
some  cases,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the 
subcommittee  has  had  any  indication  of 
why  Inaccuracy  might  have  occurred,  if 
indeed  It  did.  Was  there  any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  doing  a  thorough  Job  of 
crop  reporting?  In  other  words,  I  raise 
the  question,  "what's  the  problem?" 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  may,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  on  page  33  of 
our  report  under  the  heading  "Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service,"  we  have  set 
actually  $13,821,750  for  this  Item.  We 
said: 

The  bm  Includes  an  appropriation  for  fl*- 
cal  year  1968  of  (13,821,750,  a  decrease  of 
•42,250  In  the  budget  request,  and  a  contin- 
uation of  the  1967  operating  level.  The 
amount  proposed  will  provide  program  In- 
creases of  $122,000,  plus  an  additional  9292,- 
500  for  equipment  to  automate  the  gather- 
ing, processing  and  dissemination  of  data  to 
the  public,  and  $136,000  to  cover  Increased 
mall  costs. 

But  we  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  estimates  have 
been  way  off  base,  and  we  do  have  to 
automate  ourselves.  The  committee  has 
put  the  pressure  on.  We  hope  with  the 
equipment  we  have  given  them  to  work 
with,  they  will  have  refined  statistics. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
premium  Income  limitation  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  premiums?  Is  the  limitation 
really  needed? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Here,  while  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  sure,  is  pretty  much  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  same  thing  I  have  tried 
to  accomplish  by  getting  as  much  out  of 
this  premium  income  as  possible,  we 
have  t)een  advised  that  unless  we  amend 
the  statute,  we  are  pretty  much  fore- 
closed from  making  any  other  move  than 
what  we  did  hi  this  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  giving  me  the 
information.  The  matter  referred  to 
earlier  follows: 

Names,  (iddreases,  a-nd  total  payments  of 
tS.OOO  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price-support  loans — Illinois 

ADAMS   COUNTT 

Chester  Miller,  Mendon $12.  301 

CyrlU  Elbus.  Clayton 11, 124 

E.  A.  Meyer  (H.  B.  Ihnen) .  Qulncy.-  10,  392 

Thomas  Hennenfent.  RosevUle 9.  914 

E.  E.  Lawless.  Camp  Point 8.  977 

Duke  Lyter.  QvUncy 7,  306 

Kent  Leeper,  Lima 6.272 

Frank  Lewis.  Ursa 6,265 

Chester  H.  Smith,  Clayton 6,007 

J.  C.  McLean.  Qulncy 5,581 

Melvln  Sims  &  Dean  Sims,  Liberty S,  4S7 

Lawrence  McNear.  Barry 6.396 

John  T.  Smith,  Ursa 5, 101 

Total    (13) - 100.092 


Samea.  addressea  and  total  payment*  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  program*,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loan* — lUinoia — Con. 

ALEXAKDEB    COITNTT 

Elott    Raflety   Farms,   Inc..   Wyatt, 

Mo    $40,898 

Harold  Gerard.  McClure 19. 194 

George  B.  Bader,  Jr..  McClure 19,  096 

John  R.  Greenwell,  Cairo 14.235 

Marlon  Waggener,  Charleston,  Mo 8,  366 

Kenneth  Gentle,  Cache 8,211 

Donald  L.  Smith,  Mounds 6,  44« 

Aaron  Wolford.  Cache 5,405 

Lee  P.  Stenzel.  Cairo 5,257 

Total   (9) 126.097 

BOND  COUNTT 

Raymond  Zeeb.  GreenvUle 10.729 

Edward  Bauer.  Smlthboro 8.052 

Raymond  Bass,  Greenville 5.776 

George  Marchello.  Smlthboro 5.  227 

Geo.  L.  Schaufelberger,  Greenvme..  5. 058 

Total    (5) 34.841 

BOONK    COUNTT 

Walter  Metzger,  Poplar  Grove 18.356 

George  &  August  Zamdt,  Clinton..  14,805 

Frank  BuUard.  Poplar  Grove ^  13,688 

Mark  Grenlund,  Poplar  Grove 13,432 

Wayne  J.  Wright.  Jr..  Garden  Prai- 
rie    10.910 

Russell  Osterberg.  Garden  Prairie...  10, 904 

John  Engelsen,  Garden  Prairie 8,992 

Kenneth  H.  Osterberg,  Garden  Prai- 
rie    8.673 

Walter  Mackeben.  Garden  Prairie 8,429 

Troy  Doetch,  Poplar  Grove 8,288 

W.  F.  Benson,  Belvldere 8. 108 

J.  E.  Dewane  Est.,  Belvldere 8.077 

Harold  L.  Harllng,  Belvldere 7, 481 

Fred  Pldder.  Garden  Prairie 6.938 

Harold  Yates,  Garden  Prairie 6.  617 

A.  P.  Gold  Guernsey  Co.,  Fontana —  6,  066 

Wmiam  J.  Adams,  CUnton.. 6. 020 

Edward  Melne,  Poplar  Grove 6,  759 

Donald  Llndberg.  Caledonia 5,  696 

J.  L.  Dewane,  Belvldere 5.563 

Donald  H.  Geeell,  Poplar  Grove 6,  484 

Donald  Fldder,  Belvldere 5,392 

Loren  Shattuck.  Belvldere 5,379 

Francis  Schmitt,  Caledonia 6,364 

Robert  W.  Erwln,  Caledonia 6, 027 

Total    (25)... 209.418 


BROWN     COT7NTT 

RoUa  Colclasure,  Mount  SterUng...  11.306 

Harold  Markert.  Mount  SterUng 9.  742 

Emmett  McNeff.  Tlmewell 6.902 

Robert  Turner.  JacksonvUle 5,441 

Harold  Harrla,  Tlmewell 6. 168 

Total    (6) 38.649 

BUKEAT7    COTTNTT 

Claude  Bailey.  Princeton. 19, 082 

Clint  Thomas,  Sheffield 18,  765 

Edward  Perlno.  Deer  Grove 14,  520 

Mllo  McCune,  ShefBeld 13.  764 

OUver  Nordstrom.  Wyanet. 12, 134 

Richard  B.  Kelly.  Tamplco 11.462 

Conrad  W.  Gebeck.  Buda 10.753 

Leroy  Kelly.  Tamplco 9.941 

Raymond  Brieser.  Mineral 9.  728 

Donald  Bill.  Kewanee 8,665 

Irving  J.  Weasel,  Princeton 8,349 

H.  H.  Ferris.  Est.,  Princeton 8.  306 

Arthur  E.  Swanson,  Princeton 8,  225 

R.  WUUam  Jack,  Princeton 8, 221 

Carl  Koening.  Bradford 8,  161 

Deward  R.  Marcum,  LamoUle 8, 144 

Kenneth  Brady,  Nepon«et 7, 990 

Paul  Shrock.  Tamplco 7.835 

Glenn  Shaner,  Neponset 7,763 

Ted   Strouse,   Buda 7,314 
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Names,    addresses    and    total    payments    of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 
BtTBx&rr  coTTNTT — oontliiued 

Bob  Oberle,  Tamplco »7, 113 

L.  A.  Dahl,  Walnut 6,904 

Samuel  Longman,  Henry 8,  668 

Eleanor  Sapp,  Decatur 8, 692 

Harvey  H.  Sandrock,  Tampico 6,584 

Dayle  O.  Poeter,  Buda 6,488 

Sam  Hodgett,  Sheffield 6.363 

DoiuUd  Kunkel,  Oranvllle > 6. 104 

Lester  Beatty,  LamolUe 6,  093 

Delmar  Beams,  Tlskllwa 6,091 

Orvllle  Bachman,  Tlskllwa 6,044 

Ed  Magnuson,  Arlington 5,  709 

Leonard  Longman,  Tlskllwa 6,678 

Jerry  Hadley,  Sheffield 6,540 

Laurence  Amfahr,  Mendota 6,434 

John  Kaufmann,  Tlakllwa 6,410 

DeUght  Fredenhagen,  Tlskllwa 5. 388 

Bay  Croegaert,  Mineral 5,314 

Virgil  Johnson,  Princeton 6,296 

Robert  Mallonee,   Maiden 6, 157 

Charles  Adams,  Tamplco 6, 143 

Russel  Hochstatter,  Wyanet 6, 101 

Total  (42) 339,136 

CALHOTTN  COTTNTT 

Schulze  Brothers,  Brussels 17, 116 

Schulze  Farms,  Inc.,  Oolden  Eagle..  13, 462 

Jerome  Corbett,  Hardin 9, 197 

David  Pence,  Mozler 8,162 

John  Klnscherlff,  Pleasant  Hill 6,  988 

Herter  Brothers,  Ctolden  Eagle 6, 329 

Robert  Meyer  Trust,  Brussels 6,232 

Q.  A.  Clendenny,  Mozler 6,204 

C.  W.  Squler,  Hamburg 6,060 

Total   (9) 78,750 

CASBOLL  COUNTT 

Richard  Eads,  Lanark 21. 869 

Harland  Daw.  MilledgeviUe 12,368 

Robert  Cockle,  Wilmington 11.946 

Delbert  Newcomer.  lAnark 10.964 

Arlo  Pazton.  Mount  Carroll 10. 144 

Marvin  Marts.  Lanark 9,445 

Thomas  Prita,  Uount  Carroll 9,337 

Margaret  Stransky,  Dixon 7,  874 

Harry  H.  Jurgens,  Thomson 7,  785 

James  Haas,  Elisabeth 7,354 

Claude  Cook,  Jr.,  Chadwlck 6, 627 

Qlenn   Bremmer,    Shannon 6,441 

Leland  Butts,  MUledgevllle 6,381 

Warren  R.  Harms,  Lanark 6. 185 

Harold  Harlng,  Savanna 6, 158 

Sheldon  C.  Moll,  Shannon 6, 074 

Kyle  Brown,  Thomson 6,046 

Henry  Bielema,  Thomson 6,037 

John  McNltt.  Savanna 5,930 

Chester  Scott.  Savanna 5,930 

Clarence  R.  Colehour,  Mount  Car- 
roll   6,886 

Ronald  Fritz.  Mount  Carroll 6, 886 

Paul  Fogel.  MUledgevllle 6.762 

Clarence  Franks,  MilledgeviUe 5,  720 

Harold  E.  Betcher,  Osco 6, 688 

Donald  Bremmer,  Shannon 6, 518 

Fred  Zemke,  Chadwlck 6, 197 

Fred  Hook,  Thomson 6.177 

Baynor  Mosber,  Lanark 5.053 

Van  Merchant,  Lanark 5,062 

Walter  Helle,  Savanna 6,014 

Total    (31) 230,835 

CASS  COT7NTT 

Bob  Hardwlck,  Beardstown 24,039 

S.  W.  Hardwlck.  Beardstown 17, 717 

Charles  Turner.  Beardstown 12,287 

W.  W.  Lynn,  Oakford ii,  191 

Edward  Berger.  Beardstown 10,006 

Walter  S.  Harwlck,  Virginia 9, 112 

Clyde  Eaton,  Havaiia 8,692 

Marvin  L.  Baton,  Havana 8,429 

Herzberger  &  Sons,  Virginia 8, 286 

Oalen    Watklns,    Philadelphia 7.  148 


Names,    addresses    and    total    payments    of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 
CASS  COUNTT — contlnued 

Boscoe  Hardwlck.  Arenzvllle $6,904 

Myron  E.  Hoffman.  Beardstown 6.426 

G.  D.  Jones,  Ashland . 6,387 

Zelle  Van  Deventer,  Meredoela 6,767 

Harold  G.  Kuhlmann,  Beardstown..      6.  643 

Robert  Hess,  Beardstown 5,538 

Gilbert  l«bkuecher.  Beardstown 5.001 


Total   (17) 158,493 


CHAMPAIGN    COUNTT 

Seeber  Farms,  Champaign 

C.  M.  Mooney,  PhUo 

Leon  Struck,   Broadlands 

Paul  V.  Klein,  Seymour 

Pat  Murray,  Bantoul 

Elizabeth  Hannagan,  E.  Champaign. 

Blanche   E.   Gordon,   Penfleld 

Roy  R.  Ehler,   Tbomasboro 

Charles  H.  Kelly,  MontlceUo 

V.  T.  Walsh,  MontlceUo 

John  Nolan,  Ivesdale , 

Joseph  Feeney.  Ivesdale 

J.   Vrooman.   Bloomlngtoo 

George  Dohme,  Broadlands 

A.  R.  Temple,  Champaign 

Voyle  E.  Spence,  Mahomet 

Carl  H.  Schmidt,  Ivesdale 

Frank  Bates,  Tolono 

Maurice  P.  Forrestal,  Ivesdale 

Robert  J.  Kerr,  Urbana 

Roy  J.  WUson,  St.  Joseph 

Raphael  Klelas,  Pesotum 

Grace  Wagner,  Ogden 

Charley  Miner,  Champaign 

Hazel  I.  Craig,  Champaign 

Ray  J.  Ehler,  Thomasboro 

Bumham  Heirs.  Corpus  Chrlsti 

Frank  M.  Marriott,  Urbana 

Frank  C.  Marriott,  Seymour 

Wilbur  Clark,  Saddrus 


21, 176 
13.  434 
10,604 
10,  430 
9,423 
8,535 
8.282 
7,914 
7,647 
7.300 
6,011 
6,752 
6.370 
6.171 
6.152 
5.912 
5.810 
5,636 
5,631 
6,620 
5,593 
6,638 
6,509 
5.488 
6,483 
6.362 
6,  119 
6,104 
6,028 
6,006 


Total    (30) 219.041 


CHSISTIAN     COtTNTT 

Luster-Deal  Inc.,  TaylorvUle 

John  H.  Butterfleld,  Panagra 

Eugene  Snyder.  Peoria 

Vlda  V.  Seaman,  TaylorvUle 

Donald  L.  Kuhle,  Assumption 

A.  E.  Deal,  MorrlsonvlUe 

Arthxir  McClaln,  Rosamond 

Ludwlg  Schober,  MorrlsonvlUe 

Florence  H.  Pels,  SprlngfleQd 

W.  Dayton  Keyes,  Raymond 

Earl  Scholes,  Mount  Auburn 

Glenn  Bueslnger,  TaylorvUle 

Cash  Corzlne,  Assumption 

Paul  L.  Myers,  Assumption 

Dorrls  E.  Robinson,  TaylorvUle 

Kenneth  W.  Gorden,  Blue  Mound.. 
Herbert  Copenbarger,  Monnt   Au- 
burn   

Harry  Orlswold,  Decatur 

J.  Everett  Brown,  Blue  Mound 

George  S.  Grimes,  Rosamond 

Dwlght  E.  Osborn,  Pana 

Helen  M.  Cross,  Jersey vllle 

John  Vancll,  Morrison  vllle. 


17,  186 

15.643 

12.283 

11,990 

11,587 

9,648 

9.332 

9,130 

9,015 

8,124 

7.996 

7.902 

7,807 

6.953 

6.892 

6,198 

6.626 
5.386 
6.356 
6.246 
6.236 
5.056 
5.042 


Total    (23)... 194,532 


CLAKK    COUNTT 

Carroll  Heatberly.  Martinsville 14,212 

Clyde  P.  Knowles,  MarsbaU 13,755 

Dolt  Biggs.  Westfleld . 12.764 

Herbert  Hulslnga,  Casey 12,660 

Ray  Manhart,  West  Union 11, 91I 

Forrest  H.  Ferris,  West  Union 11,908 

Donwill.  Inc..  Marshall 11,  760 

Noble  Lowery.  Westfleld 9.903 

Glenn  O.  Plnnell.  Westfleld 9, 813 

Glenn  Barbae,  Westfleld 8,  111 

Richard  Strohm,  West  Union 7,  723 

Paul  Crumrln.  West  Union 7,690 

Edgar  Berner.  Marshall . 7,538 


Names,    addresses    and    total    payments   0/ 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans— Illinois— <:on. 
CLARK.  COtTNTT — contlnucd 

Robert  Beard,  Marshall $7,523 

Antone  Wemz.  Marshall v!  499 

Bernard  Halloran,  West  Union 7,  379 

Clajrton  Gard,  West  Union... 7^  132 

Fred  Perkins,  West  Union 7' 000 

Arnold  Macke,  West  Union 6i984 

Fred  Hufflngton,  Marshall 6,843 

Harry   Medsker,   Martinsville 6,804 

Harry  Romoser.  West  Union 6^772 

Robert  Wernz,  West  Union 6!e99 

Robert  Ramsey,  Casey 6,637 

Penton  G.  Ledermann,  West  Union.  6.  381 

Earl  Kile,  Marshall 6,363 

Donald   Brandenburg,    Casey 6,' 297 

Richard  Lindley,  Marshall 6,097 

Partlow  Panns,  Casey 6^965 

Gayle  Barbee,  Westfleld 5*785 

Wayne  Lycan,  Marshall 5.776 

Ph-ed  Cooper,  Martinsville 5,649 

Sydney   Yargus,   Martinsville s!  631 

Wilbur  D.  Honselman,   Casey 6. 339 

Neal  Bimipus,  West  Union 5,173 

Harold  Meehan,   Hume 5, 153 

Olen  Pence,  Martinsville 5, 139 


Total    (37) 291,529 


CLAT    COUNTT 

Francis  Morris,  Clay  City 


17,869 


Total    (1)_- 17.869 


COLES   COUNTT 

Harold  Horn,  Charleston... 13, 196 

Elmer  Popham,   Charleston 11,910 

H.  O.  Miller  &  Sons.  Oakland 11,778 

O.  W.  Funkhouser.  Charleston 10,530 

Henry  Hortenstine,   Mattoon 10,321 

Ken  Degler,  Mattoon 9,607 

Orren  L.  Qoble.  Westfleld 9.119 

Earl  Bumpus,  Charleston 8,850 

Denny    Melton,    Westfleld a,  122 

Ralph   Snider,   Oakland 7,609 

Everett  Cassady,  Charleston 7,  628 

Fred  Johnson,  Areola 7,248 

Wayne  Swisher,  Mattoon 7,116 

C.  K.  Centers.  Charleston 7.076 

James  R.   Pinnell   &  Donald   Plnne, 

Mattoon    7.059 

Paul  E.  Martin,  Mattoon 6.943 

Coffey  Brothers,  Ashmore 6,849 

Rufus  Snider,  Charleston 6,648 

Leslie  C.  Dole.  Mattoon 6.616 

John  Drlscoll,  Charleston 6,570 

David  Dally.  Mattoon 6,420 

Tom  Donnell,   Mattoon 6.396 

L.  W.  Craig  &  D.  A.  Craig.  Charleston  6.  300 

Harry  L.  Jones,  Charleston 5,817 

James  V.  Best,  Charleston 5,  786 

J.  Alva  Young,  Areola 6,757 

Horace  Dolf,  Mattoon 5,611 

Don  Degler,  Mattoon 5,  372 

John   E.   Dolf,   Mattoon 6,330 

Alvln  Ralston,   Charleston 5,142 

Total    (30). 228,625 


COOK   COTTNTT 

Marvin  Dunleman,  Roselle 33,861 

Brandau  Bros.,  Tlnley  Pk 15,470 

P.  Ottlnger,  Elgin.. 11, 749 

A.  Hagemann,  Elgin 11,442 

Howard  MUler,  Chicago  Hts 8,766 

Donald  Bacon.  Crete 7.887 

Evergreen  Farms,  Cedar  Lake 6,  940 

Robert  Bohne,  Palatine. 6.927 

Marvin  Cappell,  Tlnley  Pk 6,438 

W.  Nesler,  Hampshire... 6,835 

E.  F.  Rosenwlnkel.  Roselle 6,677 

Donald  F.  Tunker,  Orland  Pk 6,620 

Lloyd  W.  Brandau,  Tlnley  Pk 5.  205 

Johnny  A.  Johnston,  Elgin 6,086 

Edwin  C.  Meier,  Algonquin.. 5,027 

Total    (16) 141.915 
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Names,    addresses    and    total    payments    of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — tllinola — Con. 
CKAwroao  cottntt 

L.  M.  Oolllflower,  Hutsonvllle ♦11.  084 

Dolph  CoUlflower.  HutsonvUle 9.408 

Emerson  Walker,  Palesttne 8.  864 

Pay  8.  Racop,  Flat  Bock 8,466 

Lloyd  E.  Wartsbaugh,  Oblong 8,461 

Ralph  Wartsbaugh,  Oblong 8,361 

Floyd  Stout,  Robinson 7,168 

George  Rosborough,  Oblong 6,  741 

Frank  G.  Mefford,  Palestine 6,781 

Charles  Dees,  Oblong... 6,408 

Mark  Ford,  Jr.,  Robinson 6,898 

Chester  Thacker,  Sumner 6,183 

R.  D.  Mefford,  Palestine 6,062 

O.  W.  Stoner  tc  Sons,  Palestine 5,  797 

Don  Manshlp,  Palestine 8,601 

Forest  CoUlflower,  Palestine 5,577 


117, 239 


CUMBERLAND   COUNTT 

C.  R.  Cochonour,  Casey 10,566 

W.  E.  Clark,  Toledo 8, 245 

Eugene  McElravy,  Jewett 6.958 

Warren  Croy.  Toledo 6.759 

James  Thompson.  Jewett 6,684 

Adam  McClaln.  Slgel 5.080 

Ralph  D.  AUentharp,  Casey 6.038 


Total    (7) 49.328 


DE  XALB  COTTMTT 

MUlard  Sawyer.  Leiand 21.466 

Robert  Willis,  Clare 20.367 

Herbert  Kersten.  Klrkland 18,428 

Howard  J.  Prelse,  Genda 16,437 

Robert  Myers,  De  Kalb 16.096 

WlUard  Qulncer.  Malta 16.802 

James  Manggaard,  Somonauk 11,920 

J.  A.  Furnas,  Aurora 11, 326 

Kenneth  Nelson.  Malta 10,796 

Mark  P.  Donnelly,  De  Kalb 10,  508 

Dean  N.  Lake.  EarlvlUe 10.466 

Clifford  Hammett,  De  Kalb 10.271 

Henry  Balch,  Clare 10. 195 

Armln  Koehler.  Kingston 9.682 

H.  J.  Krueger,  NapervlUe 9,464 

Donald  L.  Faivre.  De  Kalb 8.964 

Donald  Lundeen.  Somonauk 8,  936 

Elmer  S.  Boston.  EarlvlUe 8.828 

Paul  Montavon,  De  Kalb 8,370 

Howard  Mulllns,   Shabbona 8, 183 

Olive  E.  Davis,  Sandwich 8, 177 

Armand  Daimewltz,  Somonauk 8,004 

Donald  Miller,   Sandwich 7,737 

Nlmrod  Boston,  EarlvlUe 7. 673 

Ronald  Jackson  Jr.,  De  Kalb 7,390 

Roy  Harbecke,   Sycamore 7,344 

Verner  Johnson,  Maple  Park 7,310 

Frank  L.  Fldler,  EarlvlUe 7,058 

Wayne  Taylor,  Esmond 6,967 

LouU  Palvre,  De  Kalb 6,610 

Elmer  Adee,  Klrkland 6,642 

John  Ward,  Shabbona 6.626 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Waterman 6,603 

Paul  A.  Johnson,  Waterman 6,435 

M.  C.  BuUls,  EarlvlUe... 6,873 

Richard  Okane,  Shabbona 6, 306 

Charles  J.  Palvre,   De  Kalb 6. 138 

Raymond  Katz,  De  Kalb 6,081 

Owen  Rolston,  Hampshire 6,045 

Rex  Nelson,  Kingston 6,895 

Patience  Towle,  Chesterfleld 6,805 

Vernon  Anderson,  Malta 5,846 

Charles  L.  Riley,  Klrkland.. 5.  843 

John  L.  Fraser.  Sandwich 6.802 

Fred  Youssl.  EarlvlUe 6,768 

Robert  H,  Scott,  Sycamore.. 6, 681 

Marlyn  Banks.  Klrkland. 6,666 

Davis  T.  Warren.  Leiand 5. 674 

Roy  Knecht,  Shabbona 6,  644 

C.  B.  Watson,  De  Kalb.. 6, 490 

Allan  Nelson,  Somonauk.. -  5,372 

Robert  Dewey,  Leiand 5,381 

Joseph  P.  Palvre,  De  Kalb. 5. 085 

MerrlU  Anderson,  Malta 5.  077 

Wallace  Reld.  Waterman 5.031 
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Nam.es,  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 
DE  KALB  COTTNTT — continued 

Robert  A.  Pupdy.  Shabbona 46,  OSl 


Total    (56) 471,610 


DE    WITT    COUNTT 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Estate,  Clinton 

Ralph  KUey,  WapeUa 

O'Brien  Trust,  WapeUa 

Kent  Strange,  Clinton 

Charles  R.  Hammltt,  WaynesvUle 

OrvUle  Johnson,  Clinton 

Minnie  W.  Mettler,  Clinton 

Powers  Bros.,  WapeUa 

Paul  G.  Murphy,  Clinton 

Paul  Stapleton,  Clinton 

Lawrence  James  ToobUl,  WapeUa.. 

Leo  Shepherd,  Clinton 

Martin  Sprag^ue,  Clinton 

James  Howell,  Maroa 

Beryl  W.  Rutledge,  Le  Roy 


66.447 
10,669 
8,688 
7,773 
6,814 
6,750 
6.645 
6,384 
6.381 
5.687 
5.438 
5.299 
5,291 
5.135 
5.049 


Total    (15) 157,250 


DOUGLAS  COUNTT 


E.  P.  Campbell,  Murdock 

John  H.  S.  Hllgenberg,  Areola 

Ray  Wax.  Newman 

Clinton  Smith.  Champaign 

John  Hemingway.  Areola 

RusseU  Helm,  Newman 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  Newman 

E.  F.  Parsons,  Atwood 

Ward  Marls,  Paris 

J.  St.  Clair  Helm.  Jr.,  Tuscola 

Thomas  P.  Hudson,  Hlndsboro 

Stanhope  Poster,  Gibson  City 

Citizen  National  Bank.  Pornof  es- 
tate.   Decatur 


9,335 
8,436 
8.  179 
8.  109 
8.083 
6,956 
6.933 
6.577 
6.529 
6.  113 
6,726 
6.056 

6,012 


Total    (13) 91,044 


DU  PAGE  COUNTT 

Paul  G.  Rasmussen,   Genoa 16,907 

Richard  M.  Kuhn,  NapervUle 11,461 

J.  K.  Thompson.  Wheaton 9.951 

Paxil  Mogle.  Wheaton 9.820 

Howard  Cosman,  Wheaton 8,683 

Richard   Undesser,   Aurora 8,  183 

Max  Gartner.  NapervlUe 7.971 

Bernard  Dwlgans.  West  Chicago 6,242 

GUbert  Dlehl.  Aurora 6, 112 

T.  H.  Anderson.  Bartlett 5,660 

Arnold  W.  Destmann,  Weetmont 5,  475 


Total    (11) 96,305 


EDGAR  COtJNTT 


Adln  Baber,  Kansas 

M.  Farnham.  Paris 

Ralph  E.  WUholt,  Kansas 

Kerrlck  Helton,  Brocton 

Robert  Radcllff,  Paris 

Lester  Y.  Lacy,  Kansas 

W.  Herbert  Hawkins,  Kansas 

Max  White,  Chrlsman 

Michael  Sullivan,  Parts 

North  Bros.  Ptrp.,  Bedmon 

Wm.  Roll.  Sr.,  Brocton 

Keith  Brown.  Paris 

Roscoe  Nicholson.  Paris 

Ray  E.  Roller.  Htmie 

William  F.  Cheatham,  Parte 

James  Heelen,  Paris 

Gladjrs   D.   Fell,    Ex   of   the   est   of, 

Kansas    

Everett   Dewltt,    Nevmian 

Bert   Bonwell,    Chrisman 

Samuel  L.  Honnold.  Kansas 

Burl  Keys,  Paris 

Edwin  B.  Kendall,  Chrisman 

John    Oough,    Kansas 

Wayne   Pell,   Kansas 

Byron  M.  Curtis.  Chrisman 

K.  R.  Ohalr,  tr  H.  B.  Ohalr,  Paris... 

William  Revls,  Dana 

K.  Lyle  Hutchings,  Paris 

Earl  Walls,  Brocton 


11.809 

11.  720 

11.667 

11.495 

10.  269 

9.789 

9,738 

9.468 

8.384 

8,214 

7,112 

7.022 

6,785 

6,680 

6,369 

6,203 

6.037 
6.016 
6.870 
5.701 
5.697 
6,689 
5.681 
5.661 
5.455 
6.446 
6,337 
6.277 
6.261 


Names,  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

EDGAR    COTTNTT COntlnUSd 

Earl  Lange.  Brocton $6,161 

Don  Keys.  Parts 5.041 

Loren  See.  Parts 5.018 


Total  (32)-.. 230.921 


EDWARDS  COTTNTT 

Lyman  D.  Works.  Albion 30.406 

Walter  E.  Flshel,  West  Salem 7.501 

Marks  Bros.,  West  Salem 7,060 

Richard  Knackmuhs  &   Son,  West 

Salem   B.086 

Calvin  King,   Albion 6,782 

Frank  Yokel,  Albion 8,803 

Chester  V.  Slegert,  Orayvlllfe 6.448 

Clarence  Tarpley,  Bone  Gap 6, 155 

Don  Broster,  GrayvUle ^ 5,701 

Total    (9) 83,452 


EVITNGHAM  COTTNTT 

AlphMise  Hartke,  Teutopolls... 

HUlard  D.  Morris,  Mason 

Walter  Schottman,  Wheeler 

Emil  Engel,  Shumway 

Urban    Goldstein,    Altamont 

Ralph   Zemisen,   Teutopolls 


7,616 
6,145 
5,614 
6,264 
6.107 
6,026 


Total    (6) 34,772 


FATETTE   COTTNTT 

Sam    Small.    Vandalla 

Alvla  Rhoades,  Ramsey 

H.  L.  Smith,  St.  Elmo 

Rollln  Sloan,  Assumption 

Chas.  V.  Clark,  VandaUa 

Glenn  C.   Francis,  Altamont.. 

Louis  Franklin,  Ramsey 

Chas.  Walker,  Shobonler 

K.  D.  HaskeU.  Latham 

Den  Hortenstine.  Ramsey 

Darrel   Relchert,  Parlna 

Paul  Lash,  Farina 

Lee  Hunt,  Ramsey 

Warren  Halford,  Bingham 

Clyde  Wehrle,   Cowden 

Eugene  Ireltmd,  VandaUa 

Geo.  Sprtngman,  Brownstown  . 

Chas.  Metzger,  Jr.,  VandaUa 

Robert  Hunt,  Jr.,  Ramsey 

Walter  Ehrat,  VandaUa 

Lawrence  Wooters,  Flndlay  — 

Ray  Kramer,  Fillmore 

Orvllle  Hlnton,  St.  Elmo 


11.206 
9.090 
8.809 
7.685 
7,151 
6.852 
6,573 
6,407 
6,302 
6.  183 
6.883 
6.815 
5.708 
6,618 
6.615 
6.416 
5,360 
6.966 
6.966 
6.  167 
5,111 
5,106 
6,080 


Total   (23)    146,736 

rORO    COTTNTT 

John  p.  GlUahue.  Piper  aty 14,088 

H.  K.  Dlehl.  Gibson  City. 10,  181 

Emerson  Seng,  Roberts 9.  794 

Lloyd  Kemnetz.  Roberts 7,  538 

Emerson  Busick,  Melvin T.  431 

A.  Hassett.  Champaign 7.201 

Joe  W.  RusseU,  Piper  City 6,267 

Herbert  Flessnn-,  Roberta 6, 803 

Floyde  S.  Walker.  Gibson  City 6, 165 

Haley  Ptr..  Kempton 6.110 

G.  Kenneth  Stanford.  Loda «,  069 

Louis  Drendel,  Kempton 6.792 

Warren  Hanna,  Piper  City 5,673 

Lela  Buhrmaster,  Paxton 5.569 

Laurence  Walle,  Piper  City 5,513 

Park  HoUenbeck.  Manteno 6,337 

Cecil   D.   Cochran,   Buckingham 5,  106 


Total   (17) 120,812 


PRANKLIN    COTTNTT 

Lloyd   Willis,  Benton 12.828 

Humbert.  Summers.  Benton 11, 8b0 

Noel  K.  Whlttington,  WhlttlngtoB—  7, 577 

Irby  Moore.  West  Frankfort T.  816 

Roy  E.  Kern.  Wert  Frankfort 7. 194 

Sherman  Browning.  Macedonia 6.  739 
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Names,  addreaaet  and  total  paymenta  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  jnograme,  ex- 
elvding  price  aupport  loana—Jllinoia— Con. 

nuNKUN  couNTT — contlnuod 

Buel  Buntln,  ThompsonTlUe |6, 251 

Jobn  O.  Whlttlngton,  Mulkeytovm..       6,  687 

Duward  Bean,  Benton 6,  666 

Cl&rence  Odom,  BentOQ 6,407 


June  6,  1967 


Total   (10) 76.469 


FULTOK   COTTNTT 

Meadowlark  Farms,  (I.  H.  Beiss)  Sul- 

Uvan,  Ind 60,816 

Lowell  Wler.  Canton 26, 398 

Harold  Btirgard,  Ipava n,  896 

Jay  Tompkins,  Cuba 11,019 

aal«  *  Son,  Inc.,  Cuba lo,  878 

Sdwln  Barrett,  Lewlstown 10.746 

P.  J.  Mc'»Tally,  Lewtstown lo,  737 

Phil  Boddis.   Ipava 9,886 

Pete  Bruketto.  Norrls 7, 663 

Wmiam  Bunulde,  Pairvlew _.  7. 261 

TW  State  Produce,  Avon 7, 212 

Karl  Zempel,  Lewlstown 6,841 

Kenneth  Effland,  Avon 6,  712 

Albert  H.  BBhelman,  Canton 6, 616 

I^ulse  H.  Schewe,  Sprtngfleld 6,997 

Karl  Crabtree,  Lewlstown 6, 770 

Arlle  Cleer,  Lewlstown 6,  711 

litorgan  Coal  Co.,  Peoria 6, 372 

Karl  Christian,  Canton 8,872 

Lavem  Bates,  Canton 6, 117 


Total   (20) 227,998 


(BtKKNx  coxnrrr 

Hartwell  Ranch,  Hlllvlew 20. 938 

ICcWUUams,   Champaign ig,  975 

W.  P.  Gllmore,  Roodhouse 18,634 

O.  L.  McLaughlin,  Winchester 16, 071 

Beams  Broe.,  HUlvlew 14. 755 

OUmore  Farms,  Roodhouse 14. 634 

Henry  Vantuyle.  Roodhouse 11, 044 

Clarence  Steckel.  White  ^a'^^} 11.923 

BueU  Pord,  Roodhouse n,  211 

Wayne  HaUock.  Hlllvlew 10.  818 

Lynn  Meyer.  Oreenfleld 10.  223 

Ronald  Elhoffer.  Rockbridge 10. 117 

Craver  Farms.  HUlvlew 10,070 

Nell  Carter.  Hlllvlew 9,  907 

Xdward  Weller,  Kane 9]  798 

Wright  Farms.   Oreenfleld 8,713 

H.  O.  Banks.  Kansas  City.  Mo 8,488 

B.  H.  Becic  HUlvlew 8.  206 

Donald    Crane,   Kane 8.088 

Qreen  Acres  Farms,  Roodhouse 7  802 

Robert  H.  Wear.  HUlvlew.. e.  826 

James  Creesy,  Roodhouse e.  662 

Jacqueline  and  James  Cerssy,  Rood- 
house  fl,  e62 

Cooke  Valley  Farms.  CarroUton 6  344 

Froman  Holtswarth.  Eldred e,  212 

Cypress  Land  Farm  Co..  Eldred 6, 192 

Dean  and  Cora  Morrow.  Roodhouse..  6, 862 

Rockbridge  Farms.  Rockbridge 6,819 

Jack  Owens,  Carrolton 5,  039 

John  M.  Keech.  Springfield 6.'  467 

Hubert  Drainer.  Kane 8.410 

Dean  McPherson.  Roodhouse 6.'  093 

W.  Roodhouse,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  6.  093 

Olenna  P.  Brass.  Petersburg 6.  082 

Bob  D.  Price.  CarroUton 5.  077 

Cyrus  Keech.  White  Hau 5'  052 

K.  N.  Haaelwood.  HUlvlew s,  006 


Names,    addresses    and    total    payments    of 
95,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans— Illinois — Con. 
CKUNDY  coTTNTT— <x)ntlnued 

Marie  K.  Vonqualen.  Dwlgbt •8,113 

Clarence  Welkum,  Gardner 6,'  093 

Aaron   Malmqulst,   Verona 6,  036 

Lucius  Gorham,  Morris 6,842 

Herman  Schaefer,  Jr.,  Morris "      6,655 

Joseph  Franz,  Tr.,  Chicago 6, 430 

Reuel   Hoffman,   Dwlght 6,  379 

Thomas    Delockery,    Morris 5]  257 

J.  Vernon  DoUlnger,  Plalcfleld 6.  248 

William  C.  Peart.  Morris 6,  201 

Joseph  Lowery,  Kinsman 6,  187 

Margaret   Collins,    Morris 5,  125 

Edwin  R.  Walker,  Mazon 5]  117 

Earlen  H.  Vonqualen,  Gardner B,  038 


Total   (26)    .. 179.  516 


HAMILTON   COUNTT 

?.  F.  Frey,  McLeansboro.. e,  830 

James  E.  York,  Shawneetown e,  712 

Ralph  Acord,  McLeansboro 6  no 

Wllford  L.  Mitchell.  EnHeld 5,  109 

Wyatt   Lasater,    McLeansboro 6,  033 


Total   (6)    28,794 


HANCOCK    COtJNTT 

Hancock  Land  Co.,  Warsaw 17,  522 

Lucie  &  Dorsett,  Augusta 14,  031 

Grover  C.  Meeker,  Warsaw n]  327 

Lawrence  Meeker,  Warsaw 9]  194 

Donald  Miller,  Plymouth. 9]  ne 

Calvin  Leffler,  Warsaw 9'  oe6 

Harold  Wagner.  Dallas  City 8  186 

Junior  Bea,  Carthage 7!  831 

George  E.  Fecht,  Carthage e  965 

William  Prakes,  Carthage 6,  326 

Albert  A.  Johnson,  Carthage 6!  188 

Harvey  Meeker,  Warsaw.. q\  iss 

Robert  Roskamp,  Sutter.. 6,  122 

Elmer  Meyer,   Warsaw « e  074 

Dean  Klser,  Sutter i[  740 

Andrew  Wetzel.  Warsaw.. s,  724 

Alex  F.  YuaklB,  Warsaw 5!  697 

Leo  Hanks,  Burnslde . 6  599 

Paul  Jacquot,  Warsaw 6.321 

Jess  Brooks,  Carthage 6,223 

Arthur  Meeker,  Warsaw 6,142 


Total   (21)   _ „ 162,  583 


HAKDIN    COTJNTT 

H.O.E.   Farm,   %   Lowell   «.   Oxford 

Cave  In  Rock... — 8,685 

Ben  H.  Taylor,  Roelclare 8,403 

Raymond  Humm,  Golconda e!  078 


Total  (87) 884.972 

oavinnr  ootihtt 

James  W.  Baker,  Morris 14,  lei 

Virginia  Carper,  Morris 12.  041 

■dward  Vltko.  Gardner 8, 698 

David  M.  Barr,  Morris a,  663 

Peter  Baudlno.  TrinmriBn s.  419 

Robert  Barr,  Mazon g'  226 

James  W.  Barr,  Morris 7,'  874 

Wrank  J.  Barr,  Mazon 7'  335 

John  T.  Donahoe.  Morris 7.'  266 

Dunn  Bros..  Morris '_  1, 190 

Alice  McCabe,  Morris 6,' 808 

W.  L.  Treasure,  Gardner 6,' 248 


Total    (3) 23.146 

HENTJCKSON    COTTNTT 

Sam  Stevenson,  Carman 34.369 

Melvin  Roth,  Morton 2li828 

George   Torrance,   Gladstone. 18,262 

Harold  M.  Richmond,  Carman 15,  566 

Grant  H.  GerUng,  Carman.. 12!723 

Earl  L.  Ford,  Sr.,  Carman 11,829 

Delmar  B.  Russell,  Gladstone 10,714 

James  Cams,  Blggsvllle. 10.549 

Robert  Davllla,  Carman . 10,343 

Marvin  Brock  way.  Media... "  10  166 

Howard    Grlgsby     (W.    C.    Bigger), 

Stronghurst , g  794 

Lyle  Craig,  Oquawka... '".'.'.  a!  610 

Forrest  Brent,  Gladstone 8,510 

John  L.  Dannenberg,  Canaan 8,078 

Everett  J.  Johnson,  Carman 7  993 

Howard  A.  Smith,  Stronghurst 7]  935 

Kenneth  Rankin,  Monmouth 7  543 

C.  L.  Dannenberg.  Carman 7.365 

Milford  Dowell.  Stronghurst 7,  310 

WUliam  F.  Stevenson,  Gladstone...  7,  loi 

Homer  Stevenson,  Carman 7,065 

William  Earl  Stevenson,  Gladstone.  ei  888 

John  Anderson,  Oalesburg 6,868 

RUlous  Anderson.  Seaton... ei  473 

Morris  D.  Both,  Stronghurst 8.  397 


Names,    addresses    and    total    payments   0/ 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programe  ex- 
cluding price  aupport  loans—llUnoia-Jcoa. 
HENDEBsoN  coTXNTT — Continued 

John  L.  Green.  Little  York ^^  890 

Lee  W.  Jamieson,  BlggsvUle s[  344 

Gerald  Anderson,  Seaton ei  174 

Charles  Peasley,  Stronghurst eioai 

Lester  Amos  Edmunds,  DaUas  City.      8,001 
Clair  W.  Smith  &  Sons,  Blggsvllle..      5.998 

Fred  O.  Richmond.  Oquawka 5  894 

C.  J.  Woods,  Little  York 5' 887 

Dale  Adair,  Oquawka sisTS 

Earl  L.  Pord,  Jr..  Carman 5. 8U 

Lloyd  Lefler,  Stronghurst 6'78e 

Wayne  Covert,  Media e!  698 

Charles  E.  Port,  Stronghiu-st 5]  431 

Robert  Pord,  Carman 6!340 

Ora  Kent  Smith,  Blggsvllle 6^  285 

John  8.  Brook,  Stronghurst 6  063 

PhlUlp  Bigger,  Blggsvllle 5',  053 

Barbara  Hyland.  %  Edna  McLean. 
Agent.  Lynn  Center 5.000 


Total    (43) 372,319 

HENBT  COTJNTT 

Truman  Hays.  Prophetstown 20, 182 

Henry  J.  Martens,  Atkinson 12,736 

Wm.  H.  Dynes,  Sr.,  Annawan 12,373 

C.  D.  Pord  &  Sons  Inc.,  Oeneseo ll!684 

Henry  C.  Anderson.  Cambridge llieoa 

William  Wyffels,  Oeneseo 9,061 

Charles  Dhamers,  Oeneseo a,  357 

Myron  A.  Naugle,  Atkinson 8!270 

James  E.  Guthrie.  Annawan 8.033 

Robert  Cassens,   Oeneseo 7,858 

Harry  P.  Laub,  Altona 7^841 

George  E.  Toppert,  Sr.,  Annawan t]  783 

Haael  Rutherford,  Peoria 7,733 

Harold  Thompson.  Annawan 7]  387 

Orpheus  L .  Hoogerwerf ,  Cambridge.  .  7, 338 

Bryce  Nordstrom,  Bishop  HlU 6.634 

Harley  ECatschnlg,  Prophetstown...  eisil 

Wesley  Larson,  Oeneseo 6,451 

George  P.  Jahn,  Oeneseo 6.203 

Edith  K.  Vlnckel,  Cambridge 6, 062 

Sidney  C.  Cole.  Alpha 5,  676 

Ciirtis  Walsten.  Alpha 5.  623 

Harold  Lowe.  Colons 5,657 

Wm.  Stohl,  Oeneseo 5. 468 

Robert  L.  Stevenson,  Orion 5,  453 

Wmiam  Currier,  Sheffield 6.244 

Joseph  Pranz,  Chicago 6,222 

T.  Ounnard  Nelson,  Orion 6. 180 

Earl  C.  Klrchner,  Oeneseo 5.123 

Donald  Roberts,  New  Windsor 5, 116 

Howard  Johnson.  Lynn  Center 6.016 

Albert  Klundt.  Annawan 6,009 


Total    (32)... 243.811 


IROQUOIS  COUNTT 

Edward  C.  Sumner.  Jr.,  MlUord 66,818 

Edward  F.  Braden,  Watseka 16.350 

Gladys  DeYoung,  Kankakee 14.065 

Lawrence  MoCuUough,  Watseka 13,730 

Louis  Hansen,  Sr..  CUfton 13.685 

Walter  H.  Hasselbrtng,  Watseka 12.399 

Hansen  Bros.,  Ashkum 11,796 

Benjamin  R.  West,  Watseka 11,459 

Samuel  D.  McCullough,  Watseka 10, 998 

Vincent  LeMenager,  Clifton 10.917 

Wnilam  Adslt,  Milford 10,895 

John  Allen  Monk,  Jr.,  Oilman 10,697 

Maynard  Mowrey,  Milford 10,367 

Andrew  Melster.  Ashkum 8.764 

Elmer  E.  Decker.  Milford 7.057 

William  Donley.  Ashkum 7.041 

H.  C.  Adslt.  c/o  A.  Adslt,  Chicago...  8,914 

Harold  E.  Miner,  Watseka 6,  780 

Raymond  Wiltjer,  Martlnton 6,402 

Leslie  L.  Orr.  Onarga 6,  302 

Lawrence  Weber,  Ambla.  Ind 6.948 

Edwin  R.  Gross.  Milfordi 5,876 

James  M.  Davis.  Martlnton 6,821 

Virgil  Morgeson,  Milford 6,557 

Edward  L.  Larson,  MarUnton 6,421 

W.  E.  Davis,  WaUeka... 6.349 


Total    (26) 286,408 


June  6,  1967 
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Ifames,  addresses  and  total  paymenU  of 
fS.OOO  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans— Illinois— Con. 

JACKSON  COUNTT 

prancls  D.  HlU,  Murphysboro 

Otto  Frlschkorn,  Ava 

D  L.  Bess,  Sr.,  Bloomfleld.  Mo 

oienn  D.  McCord.  Murphysboro 

Robert   E.   Vancloostere.    Murphys- 
boro   

George  E.  O'Danlel,  Bockwood 

Randall  Gene  Helns.  Rockwood 

Earl  Frlschkorn.  Jacob 

Clyde  Cheatham,  Ava 

E.  L.  Eastman,  Gorham 

Shirley  Moeckel.  Jacob 

Raymond  Grode,  Jacob 

Herbert  Ebers,  agent.  M.  Ebers  estate. 

Chester   

Don  Whistle,  Gorham 

W.  C.  Hawthorne,  De  Soto 

D.  Leon  Dlllow.  Gorham 

Floyd  Morgan.  Gorham 

Joe  Moroni,  De  Soto 

A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Murphjrsboro 


$14.  396 
11,376 
11,262 
10,  628 

9.866 
7,794 
6,656 
6.352 
6,204 
6,192 
8.040 
6,024 

6,017 
6,681 
6.618 
5.494 
6.490 
6.364 
6.320 


Total    (19) 141.670 

JASPER    COUNTT 

Arthur  Eubank.  WUlow  HUl 9.781 

Irvln   Steger,   Montrose 9,598 

J.  B.  Kldwell,  Yale 7,  462 

Glen  Vincent  Dappert,  Newton 7,191 

Lexle  Kennedy,  Newton 7.108 

Harry  Bertram  Brooks,  Newton 6.921 

Robert  Beam,  Newton 6.  812 

Julius  Rels,  West  Liberty 5.625 

Merle  D.  Yost,  Newton 6.565 

Total    (9)... 64.053 


JETTERSON   COUNTT 

Geo.  G.  Byars,  Bluford 19 

David  Breeze.  Bluford 11 

Clyde  Droll,  Ina 9 

Albert  Adams,  Bonnie 9 


Jarret  McCowen.  Jr.,  WaltonvUle —  6 

Huel  Cross,  Belle  Rive 8 

Oene  Johnson,  Bluford 6 

Wm.  H  Piper,  BeUe  Rive 6 

Pete  Ochap,  WaltonvUle 5 

Eugene  Sargent,  Mt.  Vernon 5 

Ellis  Roane,  Opdyke 5 

Ray  Wilson.  Bluford 6 

t.  H.  Klefer,  Jr.,  Belle  Rive.. 5 

Gene  McCowen.  WaltonvUle 5 

Harry  Pierce,  Bonnie 5 

Robert  Draege,  Mt.  Vernon 5 

Wllburn  M.  Panzler,  WaltonvUle. .. 

Stanley  Rosenberger.  Woodlawn 

W.  R.  Dudley,  Bonnie 5 

Poster  Scrlvner,  Belle  Rive 5 


373 
708 
829 

,770 
910 
839 

.368 
366 

.963 
735 

,536 
516 
463 
436 
420 
406 

,394 
314 

.259 
266 


Total    (20) 142,060 

JERSET    COUNTT 

M.  E.  Isringhausen,  JerseyvUle 37.066 

Geo.  Hoffstetter.  JerseyvUle 30,  196 

David  Isringhausen.  JerseyvUle 29.633 

Donn  W.  LuU,  Sugar  Grove 29.969 

Ployd  Isringhausen.  Fleldon 17.092 

Urlnghausen  Farm.  Inc..  JerseyvUle.  12.  686 

Proman   Beach,    JerseyvlUe 11. 426 

Wm.  Gettlngs.  Jr..  Fleldon 10.  813 

Anthony  Stlrltz.  Kane 10.469 

Eugene  Belser.  JerseyvUle 10. 030 

Jack  Wock.   JerseyvUle 9,709 

Jacob  D.  Gettlngs.  JerseyvlUe 9.  364 

Wm.  Gettlngs,  Eldred 8.  678 

Joseph  R  Kramer.  JerseyvlUe 7.349 

Wm.  G.  Keesler.  JerseyvUle 6,468 

Bernard   Heltzlg.   JerseyvUle _  6.447 

NeU  M.  Christen.  JerseyvlUe 6. 123 

Glenn  Isrlnghaxisen.  JerseyvlUe 6. 106 

Martin  Stahllng.  Brighton 6,962 

Stanley  Praley.  JerseyvUle 6.777 

TlioB.  Ryder.  Medora 5,368 

Total    (20) 246.516 


Names,  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

JO  DAVIESS  COUNTT 

Donn  W.  LuU.  Sugar  Grove *20,  969 

James  B.  Baber  &  Bumell  T.  Huso. 

Apple    River    15,844 

A.  Dale  Meador.  Mount  CarroU 9.778 

Lynge  Corp..  Chicago 9,426 

Joseph  P.  Lamm,  Stockton 8,  793 

Robert    MUls,    Hanover 8,615 

Herbert    Shelly,    Hanover 7,275 

Arnold  G.  Heller.  Elizabeth 7. 041 

Harold  Hughesr  Stockton 6.890 

WIU  am  Sheetz.  Stockton 6.879 

Raymond  Flack,  Hanover 6,617 

Timber  Trail   Farm,    (Delbert  WU- 

llams.  Sr.).  Stockton 8.268 

Leland  Schmallng.  Mount  CarroU..  6.842 

Ronald   Aurand.    Stockton 6.817 

Bert  Sullivan.  Hanover 6,582 

Gerald  Williams.  Stockton 6.891 

Eugene   Borsdorf.    Stockton 6,  219 

WaUace  Haas,  Elizabeth 5,200 

Total    (17)     126,257 


KANE  COUNTT 

Lyle  LawBon,  Elburn 

John  A.  Gorenz.  Hampshire 

Robert  Probst,  Maple  Park 

Burnldge  Bros.,  Elgin 

Robert  Miller,  Dundee 

Arthur  Long,  Sugar  Grove 

Arnold  Long,  Elburn 

Myron  Judd,  Aurora 

Maynard  Hestrom,  St.  Charles 

Francis   Huss,   Aurora 

Harold  Gorenz.  Maple  Park 

James  Meredith.  Elburn 

Edwin  Dunteman.  Sugar  Grove 

Harry  Stoner.  Aurora 

Clarence  E.  Read.  Maple  Park 

Harry  Schoger,  Aurora 

Peter  Leuer.  Sugar  Grove 

Leo  Bomleny.  Maple  Park 

OUver  Anderson.  Maple  Park 

Vincent  Lakin,  Dundee 

McGraw  Wildlife.  Dundee 

Leon  Meredith,  Maple  Park 

Dennis  Nlckles,  Sugar  Grove 

Leonard  Nickels,  Aurora 

Henry  Vanthournout,  St.  Charles — 

Lester  Holze.  Hampshire 

Robert  B.  Howard,  Dundee 

Joseph  E.  Kovallck,  Sugar  Grove 

Dr.  W.  G.  EUert,  Aurora 

WUllam  Divine,  Lafox 

Ralph  Fleming,  Wayne 

Henry  Holze,  Jr..  Hampshire 

Donald  M.  Dillon.  LaPox 

Prances  Kothe.  Hampshire 

Jack  Young,  St.  Charles 

Dunhams,  Inc.,  Jesse  P.  Bvut,  Treas- 
urer, Wayne 

Frank  Vanbogaert.  Hampshire 

E.  P.  Debes,  Aurora 

Melford  Berg,   Hampshire 

George  Bean,  Hampshire 

Richard  Welter,  Maple  Park 

P.  G.  Schramer.  Maple  Park 

Don  Feece,  Elburn 

Warren  Sfcojan.  Burlington 

Don  Schmltendorf,  Hampshire 

Gertrude  Nickels,  Sugar  Grove 

Willis  A.  Pollman,  Elgin 

Tom  MUnamow,  Maple  Park 

Werner  Carlson,  Batavla 

Henry  Sleroslawskl,  Elgin 


26,  722 

18.  230 

17,463 

17,285 

16.  633 

IS,  586 

14,043 

13,019 

11,645 

11,607 

11.305 

11.152 

11.084 

11,057 

9.869 

8,772 

8.711 

8.684 

8.571 

8,448 

7,555 

7.551 

7.640 

7.640 

7.319 

7.250 

7.094 

7.043 

7.043 

6.942 

6.942 

6,836 

6,533 

6.389 

6.385 

6.386 
6.369 
6,350 
6,164 
6,092 
6,077 
5.808 
6,493 
5,405 
5,320 
5,  155 
5,  146 
5.145 
5,016 
5,000 


Total    (61) 480.642 


KENDALL    COUNTT 

Robert  N.  Herren,  Oswego 

Roy   Gustafson.    Oswego 

Leroy  Voga,  Newark 

Louis  Hardin,  Chicago 

Albert  Sears,  Piano 

Gerald  Anderson,  Oswego 

C.  B.  PhllUps  Est..  Aurora 

Forrest  Anderson.  Newark 


14. 158 
11.  240 
10.  014 
0.293 
9.293 
8.982 
8.141 
8.106 


Names,  addresses  and  totcU  payments  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

KENDALL  oooNTT — Continued 

A.  Thurow  Est..  Yorkville $7,717 

RusseU  Naden,  Newark 6.801 

W.  Roy  Anderson.  Oswego 6.  849 

C.  M.  Schmidt.  YorkvlUe 6.461 

Harold  Hage.  YorkvlUe... 6.491 

Herman  J.  Hankes.  Piano 6.188 

Charles  Whltfleld.  MiUbrook 6.  022 

John  Hatchings.  Geneva 6.003 

Total   (16) 127.834 

KNOX   COUNTT 

Inness  Farm,  Galesburg 12.  922 

Donald  Olbbs.  Maquon 11. 043 

Sam  CoSman,  Jr..  OUson 9.101 

Robert  Sherman.  Maquon 8.  635 

Block  Farms,  Maquon . 7.  623 

C.  J.  Buckman.  Maquon 6. 613 

Glenn  A.  Threw.  Sr..  Farmlngton 6.  129 

Pred  L.  Quick,  WUUamsfleld. 6,  910 

Dural  H.  Lee,  St.  Augustine 6.  769 

Lawrence  Graves.  WUliamsfleld 5.  755 

John  P.  White.  Abingdon 6.641 

Lyndal  Archer.  Yates  City 6. 481 

Junler  B.  Watkins.  London  Mills 6.  332 

Reed  Glbbs,  Victoria 6.003 


Total    (14) 100.667 


LAKJt  COUNTT 

Midlane  Farm  County  Club  (Dennis 

Gent)    Wadsworth 

Tempel  Farms,  Wadsworth 

Elza  Owaltney,  Oages  Lake 

Grayslake  Gelatin  Farm,  Orayslake. 

Fred  StUke,  Mundeleln 

Oust  Stavros,  Palatine 

Walter  Jahnke,  LlbertyvlUe 

E.  E.  Manning,  Mundeleln 

Edgar  G.  Stowell.  Chicago 

Wm.  E.  Clark,  LlbertyvlUe 

Ben  L.  Sargent.  Sr..  Qrayslake 

Peter  Tekampe,  Mundeleln 

Robert  Meyer.  LlbertyvlUe 

Alfred  H.  Ames,  Zlon 

John  Knoll,  Grayslake 

Marvin  Kruckenberg,  Mundeleln 

David  W.  Plnley,  Arlington  Heights. 

George  Umek,  Waukegan 

Russell  Owaltney,  Grayslake 


70,  177 
26,465 
23. Ill 

13.391 
13.  058 
12.  517 
11.035 
9.473 
8.264 
6.657 
6.202 
6,093 
6.091 
5.645 
5.405 
6.486 
6.474 
6.106 
6.059 


Total    (19) 244.799 


LA    SALLE    COtJNTT 


Samuel  G.  Beetz.  Mendota 

Dean  L.  Johnson.  Sandwich 

MarshaU  BCrug.  Ottawa 

Joseph  Ernat,  Peru 

George  Lamboum,  Lostant 

John  Duffy,  Serena 

Ignatius  Ernat,  Oglesby 

Davis  W.  Chapman,  MarseiUes. 

Axel  Swanson,  Streator 

John  S.  Potter,  Sheridan 

Glenn  Baker,  Streator 


18.369 
11.304 
8.881 
8,731 
8,712 
7.297 
6.469 
6.093 
6.090 
5,461 
5,016 


Total    (11) 90.422 


LAWRENCE   COUNTT 

Earl  Mlnderman.  LawrencevUle 

Herbert  L.  Mahrenholz,  Vlncennes. 

Glenn  Mahrenholz.  Vlncennes 

L-V  Airport,  Decatur 

Slmms  Bros..  Bridgeport 

Ward  Warner.  LawrencevUle 

Gene  Painter.  Vlncennes — 

Laakman  Bros..  Vlncennes 

Louis  Halter.  Vlncennes 

Verus  R.  Wright,  Bridgeport 

Joe  A.  Halter.  LawrencevUle 

William  Hasewlnkle,  Stunner 

Floyd  Collins,  Flat  Rock 

Loyd    Jacobs.    Bridgeport 

Clement  Buchanan.  FrancisvUIe... 

Herman  Painter,  Vlncennes 

H.  A.  Dollahan.  LawrencevUle 

WUllam  Primus,  Vlncennes 


22.295 

16.535 

13.098 

12.913 

12.830 

11.641 

11.038 

10.  198 

0.737 

9.686 

9.679 

8.496 

8.166 

7.634 

7,4Sa 

7.402 

7,036 

6.738 
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LAWUxrcx  cxxTNTT — conttnued 

ReU  Anderson,  Vincennee $6,  696 

Jack  S«ltzlnger,  Lawrencevllle 6, 068 

Katliryn  M.  Funk.  Vlnccnnes 6. 965 

Walter  Joe  Primus,  Vlncennes 5, 887 

Warner  Buchanan,  Lawrencevllle 5,  862 

Uoyd  Bennett,  Sumner 6,  784 

Biggs  Broe^  Vlncennes 5,734 

Oacar  Thompson.  Bridgeport 5, 451 

Mary  Belle  Morris.  Vlncennes 5,369 

Paul    8.    Thompson    &    Sons,    Vln- 

cenosB 5.205 


June  6,  1967 


Names,  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
$5,000  or  mare  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

LnrtNGsrow  county— continued 

Howard  Taylor,  Cullom $7,878 

Donald  D.  Harms,  Borrest 7,346 

John  E.  Harms,  Palrbury 7,222 

Eldon  Ruff,  Pontlac 7, 140 

P.  C.  James,  Jr.,  Pontlac 7,081 

Oujrer  Parma,  %  J.  C.  Wahla, 

Chenoa   6.014 


Names,    addresses    and    total    paymentt  0/ 
t5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs  tx 
eluding  price  support  Joans— /Utnoi*—Con 

MACOUPIN     COUNTT 

Robert  E.  Alford.  Glrard 113  ug 

Moflet  Farm  Supply,  Inc.,  Modesto  11 '304 

Glenn   Glbbel,   Olrard— g'gj! 

Albert  Love,  Modesto "  g' ,.« 

E.  M.  Adklns,   CarllnvUle "  g' gj 

Wayne   Bates.    CarllnvUle I  g'tts 

Harold  W  Heyen,  OUlesple. i'  ^^ 


Total   (28) 250.281 


LEE   COUMTT 

Martin  Bavnaas.  Rochdle 19,  416 

Henry   Knetscb.   Seward 11.014 

Mary  Fulfs.  Dixon 11,864 

Marvin  Haub,  West  Brooklyn 11,  768 

Keith  Swartz  and  Sons,  Dixon 11, 329 

Boy  Breeze.  Lee 10.603 

Clifford  Albrecht.  Amboy 0,243 

Donald  M.  Book,  Dlzon 9. 128 

Mamn  Squter,  Compton 9, 118 


Bdwln  Harms,  Porre»t 6.738     Howard  S.  Stampe,  Shlpman  7  mI 

Robert  Harty,  Dwlght 6,500     Paul  Hembrough,  CarUnvllle 7  m? 

Frank  L.  Livingston.  Chatsworth...       6.497     Carl  Olive,  Gillespie  7  Ji, 

8.  V.  Caughey.  executor,  R.  S.  Kahl  Bros.,  %  H.  R.  Kahl.  Shlpman"  7  284 

Caughey  estate,  Chatsworth 6,483     Wilbur  Long.  Chesterfield-..  '  7,m 

Leo  Rlordan.  Dwlght 6,326     Edwin  E.  Well,  Brighton. """  iaa 

Harold  Kuntz,  Falrbury 6.127     Edward  Janus.  Benld '""  n^ 

Phillip  H.  Grau,  Graymont. 6,096     Helen  D.  Hargrove.  %  J.  J.  Denby" 

CarllnvUle g  3^5 

Lawrence  N.  Albert,  Plasa g'flTj 

James  J.  Denby,  CarllnvUle. e  832 

Joe  Tostberg,  CarllnvUle 6!244 

Miles  Christopher,  Shlpman... 5^992 

Harry  Heyen.  Medora s'sos 

Glenn  Dickey,  Litchfield 5' 794 

W.  O.  CromweU,  Bunker  HUl 5' 829 

Wlndle  Lair,  Litchfield 5]  539 


Raymond  J.  Watson,  Odell 6,027 

Lorry   Tralnor,    Pontlac 6,844 

Eugene   Mies,   Pontlac 6,667 

WUUam  P.  Ledford.  Pontlac 6.603 

Bat  F.  Jewkes,  %  F.  Bterrenberg, 

Cullom   5,334 

Lav^ne  Dehm.  Chatsworth 5,326 

Wilbur  Wlegand,  Saunemln 5,287 

A.  R.  Tralnor,  Blackstone 5,  162 


Howard  HayM,  Steward 8,788     Russell  M.  Grau,  Graymont 6,140     J.  Arthur  Roberts,  Vlrden  s  40« 


Raymond  Thompson.  Steward 8. 738 

Karl  Lafevre.  Dlzon 8. 719 

Marrin  Helman.  Compton 8.  296 

William  G.  Law.  Dlzon 7.909 

Arnold  F.  Herrmann,  Steward 7.981 

Alfons  Llppons,  Dixon 7,727 

Nell  WlUstead,  Harmon 7,712 

Lawrence  Koeter.  Harmon 7.  666 

Roy  L.  Kenney.   Dixon 7.  599 

John  McCabe.  Amboy 7.  512 

■dwsrd  8.  Hoyle.  Harmon 7, 456 

Ormand  S.  Baylor.  Amboy 7,408 

D.  W.  Shlaras,  Dixon 7,406 

Lloyd  Ewald,  Rochelle 7,288 

C.  C.  MackUn.  Steward 7,184 

Raymond  Hicks,  Harmon 7, 183 

JuUus    Mekeel,   BCarmon 7, 174 

Donald  Henkel.  West  Brooklyn 7.085 

Albert  Butler.  Sublette 7,024 

Joseph  A.  Henkel.  Amboy 6. 800 

lAwrence  Montavon.  Dixon 6,  579 

Dale  R.  Jasper.  Franklin  Grove...'..  6,545 

W.  M.  Dunn.  Geneva 6,486 

Eugene  Sldebottom,  Paw  Paw 6,448 

Forreet  Malone,  Steward 6,375 

Erwln  Hackman,  Ashton 6,057 

Paul  V.  Herrmann,  Steward 5!963 

Don  Kessel,  Franklin  Grove 5,  715 

Lyle  Herrmann,  Steward 5,703 

Robert  Kern,  Paw  Paw 6,652 

Richard        Appelqulat,        Franklin 

Orove    i„  6,638 

Woodrow  Harris.  Paw  Paw 6,818 

WUbur   Thompson.   Steward 5.613 

Ray  Staker.  Harmon 6,547 

Joseph  Male,  Steward 5,  461 

Henry  Warner  Trust,  Dixon 5,440 

Barl  Cradduck,  Steward 5,434 

Howard  Herrmann,  Steward 5,300 

Roland    Murphy.    Dixon b.  283 

Merrill  L.  Draper.  Amboy 5.338 

Arnold  Stangeland,  Lee 5.206 

Marlln  Jordal,  Steward 5, 190 

James  D.  Dunn.  Ohio 5, 188 

Albert  L.  Bauer.  Compton 5,  I66 

Arthur  L.  Book.  Compton 5.003 

Donald  Lytle.  Jr.,  Lee 5,044 

Lawrence  Reaver,  Dixon 5,006 


Robert  Petree,  Emlngton 6, 120 


Total    (31)    248.146 


LOCAK  COT7NTT 

Harold  Park,  Lincoln 26.772 

Elizabeth  K.  Drake,  Elkhart 24!658 

Norman  Muck,  Lincoln 17,601 

John  L.  White,  New  Holland 13,678 

Sam  Sparks,  Jr.,  Lincoln 9,857 

Neverldle  Corp.,  Highland  Park 8,529 

Mary  Prances  Smoak,  '■f  National 

Bank  of  Decatur,  Decatur 7,418 

Leo  P.  Relnhardt.  Lincoln 7,391 

Estate  or  Ben  H.  Pegram  Deceased, 

Centralla    6,639 

W.  L.  Puterbaugh,  <%  P.  Johnston, 

First  National  Bank,  Lincoln 6,574 

Andrew  &  Rachel  Wlfgers,  Mount 

Pulaski 6,  436 

Claude  Lltterly,  Mount  Pulaski 6,378 

Elizabeth  Small, ''/,  P.  Turner, 

Lincoln   6,230 

Emmltt  Shellhammer,  Mount 

Pulaski    6.144 

Walter  Buckles,  Elkhart V.'.VJi  6,004 

George  F.  Klockenga.  Lincoln 6  053 

Emily  L.  White,  New  Holland 6,  804 

Vernon  Apel,  Atlanta 5.780 

Leo  Bender.  Atlanta 5.638 

Long  Bros,  New  Holland 5,391 

Carl  Schwantz,  Llnccrfn si  233 

Koert  Bartman,  Lincoln 5,  i64 

Edward   Schmidt,   Hartsburg 'I  si  138 

F.  &  J.  Blrks,   Cincinnati 5,130 

Harold  Van  Hllsen,  Hartsburg 6,  009 

Earl  Conrady,  Hartsburg s  006 


MarshaU  C.  Shutt,  Glrard. 5,340 

Kf  1th  Traylor,  Waggoner si  340 

Odell  Cox.  Modesto sisij 

Franklin  F.  Johnson.  Gillespie si  283 

Nelson  E.  Weldner,  Bunker  HUl siaM 

Ed  Schrelber,  Bethalto si  123 


Total    (30) 211.665 


MADISON    COUNTT 

Otto  H.  Romann,  Granite  City 11,924 

H.  Balsters,  M,  Balsters,  Bethalto 9, 578 

James  Wells,  Jr..  St.  Jacob 8.582 

Edward  L.  Burton,  East  Alton 8,245 

Charles  C.  Losch,  East  Alton 7,858 

Joseph  G.  Haegele,  Jr.,  Marine 6,254 

J.  R.  Prey,  Highland 5,937 

William  M.  Prey,  Highland 5,937 

C.  Luehmann,  Granite  City 5,827 

Eckert  Mueller,  Madison 5,608 


Total    (10) 75,750 


MARION    COtTNTT 

Claude  M.  Rose,  luka. 7,965 

Nellie  Blomberg,  Klnmundy 6,136 


Total  (26). 219,825 


Total    (2) 14.101 

MAXSRALL   COUMTT 

William  Hlckey,  Wyoming. 11.437 

Gerald  E.  Baxter,  Rutland 7,904 

Wilbur  S.  Doyle,  Henry 6,168 

James  C.  Neuhalfen,  Henry 6,988 

Albert  L.  Kimble,  Sparland 6,687 

Donald  Hughes,  Sparland 6,530 

Allan  Taylor,  Wenona. 6,035 


Total   (67)    417.370 


UVINOSTON    COUNTT 

Martin  Farms  Corp.,  Roanoke 24.391 

EDW  Faragher.  Peoria 17.  851 

James  Goold.  Falrbury 13.507 

Olacomettl    Bros.,   VTB,   Bucking- 
ham      11.638 

John  R.  Ooold,  Palrbury 11.280 

Hoy  Applegate.  Blackstone 9,277 

John  T.  Franey,  Chatswc^th 8, 076 

Alfred  Andree.  Streator 8,413 


MACON    COUNTT 

C.   Wilcox.    Springfield 13.114 

J.  E.  Gofflnet,  Decatur. 12,  250 

Hubert  W.  Baker,  Dalton  City 9,  821 

Nathan  J.  Brown,  Decatur 7,  428 

Waggoner  Lehn,  Marda 7i  337 

Bohlen   Brothers.   Moweaqua 7,295 

Herman  Miller,  Nlantlc 6.714 

Mill    Univ.,    Decatur.. 6,695 

Thos.  Murphy,  Macon 6,596 

Ann  I.  Shellabarger,  Decatur 6.  448 

James   R.   Brown,   Decatur 5,606 

M.  B.  Weldner,  Dalton  City 5,338 

Loren  M.  PattenRlU.  Cisco 5,  251 

Herbert  Kraft.  Decatur 5,233 

H.  Eugene  Leonard,  Nlantlc 5,219 

Walter  Reeser,  Oreana 5,  128 

Wayne  Plstorius,  Blue  Mound 5,091 

Carl  A.   Dunn,   Nlantlc 5,020 


Total    (7) 47,749 


Total    (18) 125,593 


MASON    COUNTT 

George  Martin,  Mason  City 21,498 

Ronald  Friend,  Havana 16,721 

Paul   Friend,  Havana 14,604 

J.  W.  McHarry,  Havana 12,140 

WUUam  GarlUch,  Forest  City 11.622 

Donald    W.    Phelps.   Kaston... 10,937 

Wesley  Hllst,  Manlto 10.759 

Marcus  Slsson,  Kilbourne.. 10,484 

J.  C.  Herget,  by  T.  E.  Klrby.  KU- 

boume 10,271 

Ernest   Beebe,   Manlto .-  9.484 

A.  R.  Kennedy,  ChandlervUle 9.369 

T.  R.  Klrby,  Easton 8,906 

Andrew  J.  Lindsay,  Easton 8,712 

Jack  Lynn,  Mason  City 8,397 

Wilbur  Ebken,  Kilbourne 8,367 

D.  Ernest  Brown,  ChandlervlUe 8,308 

Howard  Ermeling,  Havana 8, 175 

C.  Kenneth  Smith,  Easton 7,980 


June  6,  1967 
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MASON  COUNTT — Continued 
DorU  H.  Well,  by  T.  E.  Klrby.  Kil- 
bourne    87.628 

E  J.  WlUett,  by  Hal  Wlllett,  Manlto.  7,  697 

C  E.  Bell,  ChandlervUle 7.353 

D,  R.  Adklns,  Sr.,  ChandlervUle 7, 346 

T   E.  Klrby,  Kilbourne 7,279 

Wilbur  Bell,  ChandlervUle 7, 133 

Emerson  A.  Lelnweber.  Mason  City.-  7.  005 

T.  J.  Kruse,  Kilbourne 7,  082 

Pekln  Mission  Soc.,  by  T.  E.  Klrby, 

Kilbourne 6,013 

Roy  Fletcher,  Bath 6,843 

Leslie  E.  Mathers.  Mason  City 6.439 

Jon  Krause,  Mason  City 6.370 

Albert  K.  Krause,  Jr.,  Eastoa 6,  187 

Cbarles  W.  Bennis,  Lincoln 6,964 

R.  W.  Allen,  Delavan 5,013 

Emerson  W.  Lelnweber.  San  Jose 6.871 

Ronnie  Donavan.  MascHi  City 6,864 

Bayne  Fouts,  Mason  City 5.817 

Doyle  Walker,  Topeka 5,731 

Walter  Behrends,  Mason  City 8,470 

I.   Dearborn    by    Luther    Dearborn, 

Mason   City 5.308 

Morris  L.  BeU,  ChandlervUle 5,  261 

Clarence  Pomofl,  Jr,  Manlto 5, 138 

Lester  L.  Worner,  Forest  City 6,092 

Onlle  Talbott,  Manlto 5,064 

Henry  Wright,  Havana 5,022 

ToUl    (44) 388,044 


MASSAC   COUNTT 

Aldrich  Cummins,  Kamak 

Trueman  Harris,  Brookport 

Norman  Lewis,  New  Liberty 

Ire  OUtner,  Star  Route,  Brookport.. 


15.330 

11,156 

0.816 

5,803 


Total    (4) 42,005 


Ml>ONOUGH   COUNTT 

L.  M.  NuU,  Colchester... 

Blondell  Shoopman,  Tennessee 

Ralph  A.  Burnham,  RR  2,  Macomb.. 

Harris  R.  Keating,  Table  Grove 

Eben  J.  Irish,  BlandinsvlUe 

E.  Calvert  Ex.  of  Est.  Emerson  Ca., 

Vert,  Sclota 

Marlon  Huston,  BlandinsvlUe 

Harold  Bacon,  Good  Hope 

Wm.  Measley,  Plymouth 

Lawrence  Irish,   BlandinsvlUe 

Wayne  Lefler,  BlandlnsvUle 

J.  Otho  HolaUne,  Colchester 

Chester  Swlsegood,  Plymouth 

Albert  Dowacter,  Plymouth 

B.  B.  Bader,  Vermont 


12,  032 
11,884 
11,654 
11,333 
0.762 

8,548 
7,006 
6,603 
6.006 
5.852 
5,726 
6,695 
5,589 
5.306 
5,239 


Total    (15).. 118.413 


M'RKNRT    COUNTT 

Meyer  &  Schuring,  Marengo 35,  770 

0«o.  F.  Maclntyre,   Rt.   1.  Box   121. 

Marengo   22,586 

Chally  Bros.,  Rt.  1,  Huntley 20,003 

Norman    Saas,    16607    Secor,    Wood- 

stoclc   - 19,325 

Bruce  Olbrlch,   108  McKlnstry  Rd., 

Woodstock    19,007 

Northern  Pump  Co.,  5420  W.  McCul- 

lom,  McHenry is,  120 

Hroy  Butenschoen,  Rt.  3.  Box   140. 

Marengo   17,038 

Earlroy  Farms,  Rt.  1,  Marengo 15.  518 

Gilbert  Clausen,  Woodstock 15,279 

Lowell  Wm.  Maushak,  Marengo 15,  069 

Brlckey  Bros.,  Harvard 14,  567 

Y  O   Napier,  Marengo 14,  295 

Lyle  Paulsen,  Woodstock 13, 539 

E.  Brackmann,  McHenry 13,  129 

P.  BackhauB,  McHenry 13. 129 

Edwin  BetUnskl,  Harvard 12,246 

Alvln  Arnold  Tlnberg,  Union 11.  797 

Kenneth  R.  Marunde,  Woodstock-. _  11,032 

0  A.  Lange.  Hebron 10.907 

Raymond  Murphy.  Woodstock- 10.  516 


Names,  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

x'RXNST  COUNTT — couttnued 

Robert  Kegebeln,  Crystal  Lake 810,  463 

Fred  G.  Gross,  Hebron 10,235 

Fred  G.  Gross,  Hebron 10,235 

O.  E.  Von  Rosen,  Richmond 10,046 

William  Cosman,  Garden  Prairie 9,  358 

WUUam  G.  Lentz,  Harvard 8,794 

Clarence  Lockwood,  Marengo 8,707 

Bdmond  Hayden  Jr.,  Woodstock 8,473 

J.  L.  Napier,  Crystal  Lake 8,428 

Eugene  A.  French,  Waukegan 8,385 

Allen   W.  Cosman,   Sharon 8,162 

Lawr.  Emesti,  Huntley 8.  102 

Chas.  Ernestl,  Huntley... 8,  102 

Mueller  Sod  Farms,  OntarlovlUe 8, 091 

Robert  Stoxen,  Harvard 7,970 

Norman  Zimmerman,  Huntley 7,935 

Herbert  O.  Becker,  Harvard. 7.  441 

Stewart  Peters,  Poplar  Grove 7,054 

Raymond  G.  ProhUng,  Harvard 6,801 

C.  B.  Madey,  Marengo 6.642 


Mancel  C.  Beard.  Harvard. 

John  Palumbo,  Barrlngton 

Kenneth  K.  Doty,  Woodstocli. 


6,482 
6.397 
6,  315 

Arthur  Wheaton  Jr.,  Richmond 6, 290 

Adolph  VanLanduyt,  Rlngwood 6,240 

Charles  Weingart,  McHenry 6,235 

Ray  Ettner,  Marengo.. 6,232 

Robert  Seegers,  Crystal  Lake 6.  175 

Calvin  Leisch,  Woodstock 6,  149 

Fred  Brown,  Harvard 6, 127 

Richard  Meyer,  Marengo 6,097 

Bazll  Hackman,  Harvard 6,060 

Arthur    Hoppe,    McHenry 6,056 

John  Koolstra,   Woodstock 5,887 

McCullom   Lake   Sportsman's  Club. 

McHenry 5.803 

J.  B.  Book,  Harvard 5.  765 

R.   E.   Book,    Harvard 5,765 

Joseph  Getty,  Marengo 5.764 

Thos.  King,  Jr.,  Harvard 5,728 

Lloyd   Tuttle,  Prairie 6,676 

Norman  Schald,  Sr.,  Woodstock 6,602 

Bernlce  I.  Simes,  Hebron 5,564 

Howard  Plhl,   Harvard 5,560 

A.  L.  Plhl,  Harvard 5,560 

WUUam  Barton,  Huntley.. 5,623 

Wm.  Barton,  Huntley 5.523 

Jesse    Heminlngsen,    Marengo 5,499 

Knute   Olson,    Jr.,    Huntley 5, 402 

Harry   Bentley,   Hebron 5,396 

David  Cash,  Harvard 6,325 

Emmett  Simes,  Hebron 5,313 

Fred  Christ,  Union 5,310 

Stuart    Wells,    Harvard 5,271 

Arnold   N.   May,   Richmond 5,185 

K.  E.  Wlnterscheld,   Algonquin 5, 145 

Ralph  Metcalf,  Marengo 5, 144 

Leroy  Fitzgerald,  Huntley 5,094 

Magnus  Bundgard,  Huntley 5,077 

Raymond   Olbrlch,   Harvard 5,053 

Arthur  Swanson,  Marengo 5,048 

Marshall  Stohlquist,  Harvard 5,042 

Arthur  Brenlng.  Marengo 6.016 


Total    (81) 724.748 

M'LEAN   COUNTT 

WUUam  T.  Larkln.  Towanda 20,406 

George  Arnold.  Hudson 19.756 

John  Oneall,  CooksviUe 14.668 

Charles  U.  WUliams.  Est.  c/o  First 

National    Bank,    Peoria 13, 958 

Homer   LobdeU,    Colfax 13. 193 

Kelley  Bros.  Ptrp..  c/o  Robert  Kel- 

ley,   Merna 12,995 

John  W.  Obrien.  Wapella 12,612 

M.  J.  Cleary.  HI.  Grldley 12.448 

Kinsella  Farms,  c/o  W.  H.  Klnsella. 

CooksviUe 12,012 

Edward   Barnes,   Ellsworth 11,573 

Kinsella  Bros.  Ptrp..  c/o  H.  J.  Kln- 
sella;   Merna 9,507 

Edward  John  Seeman,  Chenoa 9.454 

John  English,  Bloomlngton 9,  094 

VirgU  Wlssmlller,   CooksviUe 8,703 

King  Larson  Farm,  Inc..  Carloch 8.  678 


Names,    addresses    and    total    payments    of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — llllnois^-Con. 
m'lban  COUNTT — coutlnuad 

John  A.  Brokaw,  Jr.,  Bloomlngton 88.  387 

Franklin  Farms.  Lexington 7.776 

John  Power,  Saybrook 7.448 

Wm.  A.  Freed,  Lexington 7.438 

WUUam  W.  Stack,  Saybrook 7,  386 

Elizabeth  Holder,  Bloomlngton 7,208 

Lester  Knapp,  Leroy 7,  IM 

Rex  Mlkel,  Downs 7,138 

Paul  Weber,  Normal 7.130 

CecU  H.  Relse,  Downs 7,080 

Richard  Wick,  Lexington 7.006 

John  J.   KUllan.   Wapella- 6.904 

Daniel  T.  Kearney.  Grldley 8.797 

Reuben  StoUer.  Grldley 6,763 

George  Staley,  Leroy 6,370 

Kenneth   Benjamin,    Bloomlngton 6. 130 

Harry  Kline,  Leroy : 6,114 

WUbitt  A.  Schertz.  Gibson  City 5.938 

Carl  H.  Young.  Saybrook. 6,804 

John  E.  Kline,  Leroy 6,813 

H.  Schertz  Tr.,  Saybrook 6,  780 

John  J.  Ginter,  Blo<Hnlngton 6,748 

Robert  Cannody.  Towanda 6.  738 

Robert  H.  Davis,  Bloomlngton 6, 64D 

Thomas-Thomas  Corp..  Cropaey 5. 440 

Glenn  Kemp  Tr.,  Lexington 6,S9S 

Henry  Wlnterland,  Colfax 6.  360 

Wesley  Rafferty,  L*  Roy 6.  344 

Louis  Emll  Kieser.  Bloomlngton 6.310 

Timothy  Kraft,  Towanda 5.368 

Sam  Holder,  Bloomlngton S.  100 

David  A.  Gllmore.  Ellsworth 6. 098 

Lyle  Peplow.  Bloomlngton 5,088 

Roger  Wm.  Blumenshlne,  Colfax 6, 062 

Vernon  Kaufman,  Bloomlngton 5,033 

Frank  Nardln,  Normal 6,003 

Total    (61) 411.983 


MXNABD   COTTNTT 

John  Hubly,  Mason  City 13,726 

Cecil  Pottorf,  Mason  City 7.524 

Ben  Neumann,  Petersburg 6,828 

Edsel  Thomas,  Petersburg 6,734 

Joe  ZllUon.  TaUula 6.627 

George  A.  Culver,  Athens 6.297 

S.  Roy  Sampson.  Petersburg 6.  83S 

R.  M.  Tomlln.  Springfield 5. 161 


Total    (8) 67.732 


MEBCEB   COUNTT 

Scott  Farm  Co.,  HarreU  Mathla.  pres- 
ident, Alexis 22.  782 

Sheldon  Neeld.  Muscatine 14,988 

Robert  E.  Ostrander,  MoUne 12,542 

North    Trust    Co..    W.    J.    Cooper, 

Burlington 12,199 

Bill  Frleden,  Keithsburg 12.  188 

Edmund  Morris,  Aledo 11,561 

Melvln  T.  Johnson,  Aledo 11.326 

Gerald  Stephens.  Aledo 10.744 

Calvin  D.  Bredberg.  New  Windsor.  _.  10, 350 

Daryl   McCaw.  Preemption 9,  368 

Lee  Lynch.  North  Henderson 8,  870 

Gene  Russell,  New  Boston 8,558 

Victor  Irwin,  New  Boston 8,390 

WUllam  Hayman,  Aledo 8,337 

Marlon  Doonan,  Preemption 7,262 

Clair  McCaw,  Aledo 7.132 

Tom  Conway.  Reynolds 7,  no 

George  T.  Honeyman.  New  Boston-.  6,  793 
Chester      E^dward      Larson.      Lynn 

Center  6,770 

Weir  Brokaw.  Joy 6. 73S 

Leo  Mallle,  New  Boston 6.  682 

Lee  E.  Smith,  Aledo . 6.638 

W.  H.  Longley,  Aledo 6.693 

R.  P.  Reason,  Seaton 6,616 

Ralph  Tomllnson,  New  Windsor 6.492 

P.  J.  Anderson,  Muscatine 6.423 

Lawrence  O   Yvmg.  Alexis 6.366 

William  Hart,  North  Henderson 6.  306 

EU  Brlggs,  New  Boston 6.  305 

Dave  Hampton.  Seaton 6,  272 

PatU  Rowland,  Seaton 6, 134 
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Name$.   addresaea   and   total   paymenta   of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding ■price  support  loana — I Ainoia— -Con. 
icxBCn  comrrr — continued 
Lucy  Keating.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Mua- 

oatine (S.  969 

laoyd  Baker,  Aledo 6,952 

Robert  Weeks.  Aledo S.  848 

Dean  B.  Smith,  New  Boston 6, 813 

Lonn  Willlts,  New  Boston 6,611 

Wayne  Nelson,  Joy : 6,  544 

Forbes  Nelson,  Joy . 6.544 

Murray  Patton,  New  Boston 5,  451 

Carl  G.  Stephens,  Aledo 6,372 

E.  O.  Stubbs,  New  Boston 6,  3j2 

Bdward  F.  Sims,  Sherrard 5,306 

Howard  Smith,  Muscatine,  Iowa 6, 153 

R.  C.  Johnston,  Aledo 5, 120 

Wayne  Hampton,  New  Boston 6,043 

Wm.  Betherford,  Jr.,  Joy 6, 031 

Total  (46) 366.810 


icoNROE  coTnrrr 


Itester  Nlemeyer,  Arnold.  Mo 

Schaefer  Stock  Farm,  Valmeyer 

Nu  Fount  Farma,  Inc.,  Columbia... 

David  Crosby,  Valmeyer 

Oliver  C.  Krueger.  Columbia 

Victor  J.  Krueger.  Columbia 

Ben  S:hllllng,  Waterloo 

Oummershelmer  Farms,  Columbia. 

Floyd  Nlebruegge,  Valmeyer 

Emerson  Campbell,  Valmeyer 

Raymond  Rusteberg,  Valmeyer 

Rippelmeyer  Stock  Farm.  Valmeyer. 

Thomas  W.  Rosenberg,  Red  Bud 

Delbert  Wlttenauer.  Waterloo 


10. 632 
10, 260 
9.978 
8.679 
8,021 
7,996 
7.645 
6,703 
6,617 
6.567 
6,380 
6,744 
5,500 
5.327 


Total  (14) 105,849 


MONTGOMZRT  COUNTY 

W.  Darrell  Kllton,  Litchfield 

D.  M.   Chausse   and   J.   A.   Cbausse, 
Nokomla    

Evan  Pockllngton.  Butler 

Wm.  Eustace  Payne,  Hillsboro 

Bufus  A.  Nleml,  Nokomls 

Philip  T.  Matthew.  Litchfield 

William  K.  Jenkins,  Hillsboro 

John  F.  Rundqulst.  Butler 

Clifford,  Bftzold.  Nokomls 

C.  Morgan  Fogleman,  Litchfield 

Ross,  Lay,  Litchfield 

C.  W.  Barnstable,  Nokomls 

Raymond  White.  Irving 

Quandon    and    Yolanda    Hltchlngs. 
Raymond  

E.  L.  and  John  B.  Stead,  Farmera- 
vUle - 

Edward  L.  and  Elslha  H.  Volla,  FlU- 

more   

Darrell   Pox.   Harvel 

Jerome  P.  Jordan,  Farmeravllle 

O.  Howard  Case,  Nokomls 

Merrill    Wemslng.   Raymond 

Wayne  Knodle,  FUlmore 

Roy  Wernslng.  Raymond 

Francis  J.  Marten.  Raymond 

Albert  Longmeyer.  Qreenfield 

Carl  and  Olenn  Paden,  Hillsboro 

Eldon  W.  Simon.  FarmersvUle 

Walter  L.  Bishop.  Jr..  Litchfield 

Lloyd  Hanna.  FarmersvUle 

Harold  L.  Bennlng,  Raymond 

WllUam  Specht,  Harvel 

Pete  Cervl,  Oconee 

Wm.  J.  England,  Morrison  vine 

Robert  W.  King,  Hillsboro 

Eurla  E.  Klmbro,  E>onnellson 


43.516 

18,036 
16,  093 
10.663 
9,624 
9.623 
9,468 
9,111 
8.604 
8,369 
8,335 
7,888 
7,696 

7,623 

7,547 

7,348 
7,  197 
6,827 
6,613 
6,420 
6,085 
6.039 
6,018 
6.987 
6.946 
6.694 
6,677 
6,610 
6.471 
6.382 
6.330 
5.311 
5.302 
6.  150 


Total  (34) 294,673 


MOBCAN  COUNTT 

James  O.  Harris,  Alexander 

C.  D.  Kenny,  Franklin 

Louis  Werrles,  Chapln 

A.  E.  Curry.  Jacksonville 

Clark  S.  Dodsworth,  Franklin. 
Nickel  Bros.,  Concord 


21.463 
18.040 
14.904 
14.  781 
12.  630 
11,618 


Namea,    addresaea   and    total    paymenta    of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  sup-port  loans — Illinois — Con. 
MOBCAN  couNTT — Continued 

Burrus  Seed  Farms,  ArenzvUle $10,960 

Floyd  R.  Beadles,  Mttrrayvllle 10,348 

Roy  G.  Vangundy.  Jr..  Chapln 10.085 

Littleton  Adams.  Franklin 9,723 

William  Hahn,  Meredosla 8,703 

M.  P.  Walsh.  MurrajvlUe 8.566 

Charies  H.  Harris,  Alexander 8,315 

Bernard  Uhnken,   Jacksonville 8,072 

Hobart  P.  Rlgg,  JackaonvUle 6,  611 

Ronald  Lockard,  Ashland 6, 307 

Geo.  Musch,  Sr..  Arenzvl 6.298 

W.  A.  Martin,  Concord 6.076 

George   Obertate.   Jacksonville 6,021 

James  E.  Johnson.  Waverly 5,  8£0 

Vancll  Brockhouse.  Ooncord 6.864 

VlrgU  Wegehoft.  Concord 6,359 

Kohl  Perblx,  Chapln. 6,096 


Total    (23) 221,519 


MOTTLTRtE    COUNTY 

Robert  Waggoner,  Gays 

J.  P.  Murphy.  Lovlngton 

Robert  Lumsden.  Bethany 

George  Shelton.  Sullivan 

Homer  Johnson.  Sullivan 

Leonard  Hudson,  Bethany 

Delbert  Wright.  Lovlngton 

Paul  Pierce,  Sullivan 

Ennls    Farms,     (O.    R.    Dukeman) 
Hammond . 


10 

«71 

8.931 

8 

788 

7 

737 

6. 

097 

5. 

872 

5. 

840 

6. 

668 

6,161 


Total    64.966 


OGLE  COtTNTT 

Earl  S.  Kane,  Porreston 

Clyde  Koontz,   Oregon 

Walter  Le  Pevre.  Mount  Morris 

Fred  Bushnell.  Jr..  Stlllman  Valley.. 
Ralph  Schumacher.  Oavls  Junction. 

Edward  Olsen,  Polo 

Andrew  Roos.  Oregon 

Edwin  M.  Nelson,  Rockford 

R.  B.  McLaughlin,  Byron 

Russell  G.  Jones.  Polo 

Donald  Bybee.  Oregoo 

M.  R.  Pleper.  Mount  Morris 

Irvln  Seurlng,  Balleyvllle 

Leonard  S.  Wills,  Davis  Junction 

Maynard  Bruns,  Rochelle 

Donald  Long.  Polo 

Edward  M.  Tyne.  Polo 

Edw.  S.  Thomas,  Polo 

Nestor  Metzger,  Rochelle 

Dean  Gruben.  Rochelle 

Clifford  Ohllnger.  Rochelle 

Jacob  Ludwlg,  Porreston 

Herman  Ashelford.  Byron 

Blaine  Auker,  Byron 

Wilbur  Chas.  Wlnterton.  Oregon 

Dick  Greenfield.  Ashtcn 

Richard  Davis,  Oregon 

John  E.  Hines.  Davis  Junction 

Dewayne  Mellor,  Monroe  Center. j 

Alvln  La  Verne  Ludwlg.  Porreston 

Gladys  Clayton,  Polo 

Ralph  Bishop.  Stlllman  Valley 

Raymond  Hall.  Monroe  Center 

Philip  Kuford.  Franklin  Grove 

Lullus  Fenwlck,  Rochelle 

Gilbert  Gocken,  Llndenwood 

Ralph  Major.  Stlllman  Valley 

Floyd  Eddy.  Monroe  Center 

D.  K.  Guest  ex  est,  T.  T.  Guest  de- 
ceased. Rochelle 

L.  B.  Pierce.  Creston 

L.  B.  Pierce  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Creston 

Raymond  Wiltfang.  Oregon 

Carl  M.  Beard,  Oregon 

Vemlfe  H.  Johnson,  Stlllman  Valley- 
Martins  R.  R.  Farms.  Inc..  Chicago.. 

Eugene  Batty.  Davis  Junction 

Walter  E.  Schmidt.  Pdlo 

Harold  Baker.  Mount  Morris 


18,  693 

16,  429 

13,  359 

12.635 

12,  289 

10.  985 

10, 192 

10,  127 

10.009 

10,000 

9,997 

9.522 

9,392 

9.209 

8.733 

8.606 

8.256 

7.943 

7.894 

7.349 

7.325 

7,230 

7,039 

6,994 

6,889 

6,542 

6.453 

6,407 

6.407 

6.304 

6.222 

6.  194 

6.  157 

6.048 

6.045 

6.926 

6.925 

6,777 


Wayne  SchnuUe.  German  Valley. 
Charles  C.  Koontz.  Llndenwood. 


6.768 
6.712 
6.703 
6.695 
6.656 
6,510 
6.500 
6,463 
6.378 
6.342 
6.833 
6.295 


Names,   addresaea   and   total   payments  o/ 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  pTogratnt,  ex- 
eluding  price  support  loana — Illinois— !coa. 
oou  COUNTY — continued 

Charles  C.  Beard,  Mount  Morris $5, 273 

Steven  Benesh.  Oregon s'jn 

Harold   Schumacher.  Byron 6,194 

Howard   Schoonhoven,  Rochelle 5!o80 

George  W.  Lusardl,  Polo 5,058 

William  P.  Tobler.  Rochelle 5'o34 

Total    (56) 424.697 


PEORIA  COUNTY 


Dick  Shepard.  ChllUcothe 

Rolling  Acres  Farms.  %  L.  C.  Graves. 

PrlncevlUe    

William  Harmon.  Brlmfield 

Philip  Elsasser,  EdeUteln 

Pleasure    Driveway    and    Pk    Dlst, 

Peoria 

Robert  Splllman,  ChllUcothe 

Ralph  K.  Carter,  Elmwood 

Donald  R.  Matthews,  Peoria 

Julius  Lauber,  Monica 

Verne  Schaflner,  ChllUcothe.. 

Robert  K.  Joes,  ChilUcothe... 

John  V.  RatUff.  ChllUcothe 

LeBoy  Miller.  ChllUcothe 

Forest  Park  Foundation,  Peoria 

Clarence  Catton,  Brlmfield 

Sam  Rumbold.  ChllUcothe 

Fred  R.  Schafer.  Edelsteln... 


11,026 

10,386 
9,545 
9,325 

7,350 
7.093 
6.965 
6,676 
6.340 
6.261 
5,670 
5,572 
5,553 
5,436 
6,425 
5.318 
6,305 


Total  (17) 119.135 


PERSY   COUNTY 

Meadowlark  Farma,  Inc.,  Sullivan.. 

Southwestern  Coal  Co.  (A.  K.  Thom- 
son), Cutler 

Calvin  Frederick  Ibendahl,  Tama- 
roa 

Paasch  Brothers.  PlnckneyvlUe 

Warren  Burrls.  Swanwlck 


23.289 

8.750 

5,707 
5.654 
5,563 


Total  (6) 48,972 


PIATT  COUNTY 

Lynn  H.  Clarkson,  Cerro  Gordo 

Allerton  Farm,  Urbana 

J.  P.  Kratz  &  Co.,  Montlcello 

J.  E.  McCoppln,  Ivesdale 

Francis  A.  Hawthorne,  Farmer  City. 
Margaret   Wolfe    (c/o   O.   R.   Duke- 
man), Hammond 

Thomas  Walsh,  Jr.,  Bement 

Cecil  Tracy,  Montlcello- 

Charming    Acres,    Inc.    (Robert    C. 

Miller),    Montlcello 

Dale  Robinson.  Montlcello 

Raymond  Haynes,  Bement 


20.684 

15,704 

13. 340 

10,388 

8,387 

7,024 
6,700 
5,537 

6,440 
5,195 
5.133 


Total  (11) 103.532 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Albert  Coultas,  Winchester 15,336 

James  M.  Byrns.  GrlggsvlUe 14,756 

Floyd.  Evans,  Plttsfield 12,245 

Mike  McNary,  New  Canton -—  12,226 

Norman  Main.  Barry 11.576 

Floyd  Wombles.  Rockport ll,a08 

Virgil  Borrowman,  Kinderhook 10,715 

I.  B.  Sapp,  deceased  (c/o  J.  M.  Sapp) . 

Rockport 10.622 

Stefan  Hyk,  M.D..  GrlggsvlUe 9.805 

Carl  J.  Kroencke,  HuU... —  9.513 

M.  E.  WilUamson.  Kinderhook 9.053 

Ralph  J.  Orr.  Mount  SterUng 9.026 

C.  O.  Scott.  Plttsfield 8,848 

Volum   C.  Vincent.  Kinderhook 8,585 

Lawrence  Kroencke.  Hull 7,704 

C.  W.  Curtis.  Plttsfield V.<49 

Lew   Cummlngs,   Chambersburg 7.413 

Frank  McCartney.  Sr..  Plttsfield 7,390 

Park    Lacy,    Plttsfield 7,369 

Lyndle  Gerard  and  Kenneth  Gerard. 

Plttsfield    7,274 

Ronald  E.  Smith,  Rockport — .  7,083 

Hugh  Hosklns.  New  Canton 6.737 

WlUlam  Burlend,  Jr.,  GrlggsvlUe—.  8,63« 
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.  $6. 471 
6,  351 
6.  141 
6,  022 
6.  874 
6.  695 
6.  666 
6.  622 
6.  615 
6.  469 
6,  425 


Sue  Ella  Garner,  Louisiana,  Mo 

Carl   Wlttmond,   Brussels 

W.  X.  Preble,  New  Salem 

Fred  Bushmeyer.  Hull 

Jack  Thomas.  Plttsfield 

Clayton  W.   Evans.   MUton 

Donald  Hunter.  Plttsfield 

Loren  Moody.  Jacksonville 

Les  Lohman.  Qulncy 

J.   M.   Dunham,   GrlggsvUle 

LoweU  Lewton,  Barry 

M.  Muncy,  (c/o  C.  Quintal),  Jack- 
sonville    


6.339 


Total    (88) 288.327 

POPE  COUNTY 

Tony  A.   Harris.   Sr.,   Brookport 10.  764 

Tracy    Compton.    Brownfield 9. 774 

Clyde   Broadway.    Brownfield 6.  828 

R.  C.  Davidson.  Jr..  Rosebud 6,  349 

P.ue  Densch,  Golconda 6, 372 


Total    (5) 37,987 


PUI,ASKI  COUNTY 

Vowels  Bros..  Charleston.  Mo 10,849 

Inman  Bros.,  Grand  Chain 8,859 

Troye  Easter,  Grand  Cham 6,  883 

HelUg  Bros.,  Pulaski 6.444 

John  W.  Grain.  Pulaski 6.370 

Roger  E.  Conant,  VlUa  Ridge 6,092 


ToUl    (6) 41.497 

PUTNAM   COUNTY 

Leon  Balestri.  Granville 8,606 

Robert  Whitney,  Magnolia 7,887 


Total    (3) - 16.393 


RANDOLPH    COUNTY 

Bsrtels  Farms,  Inc..  St.  Marys.  Mo. 

Hugo  Delassus,  St.  Marys.  Mo 

Gordon  Cohen,  St.  Marys,  Mo 

Clarence  M.  Otten,  St.  Marys,  Mo. 

W.  T  Hayer.  Jr..  Sparta 

H.  P.  Herschbach.  Belleville 

Oliver  Lankford.  St.  Marys.  Mo 

WUbert  Schoenbeck.  Red  Bud 

Harvey  Eggemeyer,  Sparta 

Travers   Doza.   St.   Marys.  Mo 

A.  C.    Hayer.   Sparta 

Oscar  McMath.  Chester 

Xavler  Meniere.  Du  Rocher 

P.  J.  Lawrence,  St.  Marys.  Mo 


40.684 

11,614 

11,395 

10.  719 

8.362 

8.  190 

7.878 

7.646 

7.539 

6,961 

6.633 

6,246 

5.727 

5,518 


Total    (14) 145.001 


RICHLAND    COUNTY 

Collins  StoU,  Olney 

Robert  L.  Runyon.  Noble 

Warren  D.  Stout.  Claremont 

Prank  Wade.  Noble 


8.861 
8.250 
6.425 
6.088 


Names,  addresaea  and  total  paymenta  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa.  ex- 
cluding price  aupport  loana — Illinois — Con. 

BAUNE  COUMTY 

Lawrence  Roberts,  Eldorado $8,937 

Wilbum  Barton,  Eldorado 8.661 

Oeorge    Barnes.    Harrlsburg 8,  066 

Lowell  Tlson,  Eldorado 6,681 

Joseph  P.  Hart,  Harrlsburg 6, 129 

WyUe  Implement  Co.,  Marissa 6.  012 

Dennis  Raben,  Eldorado 6,  792 

Clarence  Etlenne  Jr.,  Eldorado 6,  712 

Emll  Allen,  Eldorado 6.635 

Dowe  Jones.  Galatla 6.546 

Lawrence  Walls,  Harrlsburg 6,076 


Total    (4) 28.624 


ROCK   ISLAND   COUNTY 

Eugene  Prey.  Hillsdale.. 9. 107 

J.  A.  Wedeklnd,   Muscatine 8.306 

Burdette  Toppert.  Hillsdale... 7.570 

Wayne  H.  Coers.  Cordova 6.891 

Cordova   Industrial    Park,    C.   Flint. 

Clinton.  Iowa 6.  891 

J.  M.  Morrison.  Orion 6.243 

Raymond  Demarlle.  Reynolds 6,  167 

Charles  Reynolds.  Cordova 6.976 

Edward    Baumgartner,    Cordova 6,967 

Addison  A.  Rursch.  Taylor  Ridge..  6.821 

William  H.  McConnel.  Reynolds 5.653 

Wm.  L.  Rutherford.  Peoria 6.693 

Donald    Depyper,    Cordova 6.483 

Delbert  Bowser,  lUlnots  City 6,  399 


Total    (14) 91,067 


Names,  addresaea  and  total  paymenta  of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programa,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois— Con. 

BCOTT  COUNTY — contlnued 
Karl  W.  Melsenbach,  Pe&rl tS,  239 


Total    (11) 72,136 

■AMCAMON    COUNTY 

DowBon  Brofl.,  Dlvernon 34,  529 

Vincent  Braner.  PI.  Plains 29.007 

Chas  W.  Mayfield,  Sherman 20,  452 

Roes    McNaught.    Auburn 17.658 

Hller   Bros.,   Springfield 18.896 

George  L.  Wilson.  Buffalo  Hart ^  16.  516 

J.  L.  Leonard,  Springfield 13.610 

James  P.  Kent.  lUlopoUs 13,317 

Claude  Dambacher.  Dlvernon 13,  314 

Elmer  Cramer.  Greenvlew 11.076 

P.  K.  Whlttemore,  Decatur 8.729 

Ted  Megglnson,  Auburn 8.505 

Hayward  T.  McMurray,  Dlvernon 8.  470 

John  H.  Bruntjen.  lUiopoUs 8.349 

Norman  E.  Constant.  WllliamsvUie.  7.  993 

James  R.  Cravens.  Buffalo 7.  937 

Wm.  Reed,  New  BerUn.. 7.630 

J.  C.  McQuitty,  New  BerUn 7.  694 

Carl  Adloff,  Springfield 7.380 

Merritt  Cravens.  WUUamsvllle 7.049 

Dwlght   Cravens.   WllUamsville 6.699 

Virgil  Neuman.  Chatham 6.695 

Carl  Schmidgall  Jr..  Springfield 6.395 

Ernest  Minder.  Rochester 6.  249 

I.  P.  Mueth.  Springfield 6,  161 

Alvln  M.  Mavis.  Rochester 6. 133 

Homer  Mendenhall,  Sprlng^eld 6,  019 

Logan  S.  Ladage,  Virden 6.  849 

Robinson  Bros..  Buffalo 6.825 

Ernest  Dudley.  Dawson 6,  779 

E.  L.  Hagen,  PI.  Plains 6.708 

Allen  Miller.  Waverly— 6,621 

Howard  Taft.  Rochester 6.624 

Eugene  Kresse,  Buffalo 6.  518 

Alfred  Handley,  Springfield 6.  406 

F.  M.  Poffenberger,  Rochester 5,  330 

John  Harrison.  Auburn 6.318 

Alden  Brown.  New  Berlin 6. 199 

Robert  Kohl.  Edlnburg 5. 187 

Victor  Maxhelmer.  Buffalo 5.  155 

Prank  Morgan.  Mechanicsburg 6. 104 

Leonard  Wleland.  Springfield 5.  040 

Donald  Skinner.  Loaml 6.  036 

Total    (43) 396,961 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

Ernest  Peters,  Camden 12,274 

Robert  and  Martha  Krouch,  Beards- 
town    8,681 

HUdreth  and  Vernon  Barnes.  Rush- 

vlUe   7,803 

Harold  Wells,  RushviUe 7.205 


Total    (4) - 35.963 


SCOTT    COUNTY 

C.  Campbell,  JacksonvlUe 12.050 

RusseU  Hubbert.  Winchester 11.915 

Earl  J.  Clark.  Manchester 8,888 

Sterling  Shafer.  Winchester 7.865 

Howard  Hurrelbrlnk.  Winchester 7.666 

C.  Warren  Breeding.  Winchester 7.  588 

James  W.  Freeman,  Bluffs 6,989 

Glenn  Coultas.  Winchester 6.553 

Robert  Dahman .  Winchester 6.  440 

Clifford  Fricke.  Jacksonville 6,874 

Wilbur  Boehs.  Bluffs 5.  717 

Pearl  M.  Carlton.  Winchester 5.601 

Edwin  Lakamp,  JacksonvUle 5, 431 

Herbert  Hoots,  Winchester 6,  303 


Total    (16) 109,118 


BHZLBY    COUNTY 

Smith  Farm,  Inc..  ShelbyvUle 14,  818 

Forrest  Yakey,  Stewardson 11,696 

Vincent  Sommer.  Oconee 10, 188 

Jack  Yakey,  Mode 10,167 

Ora  Langley.  Jr..  ShelbyvUle 9,810 

George  B.  Roberts.  Scottsdale,  Ariz..  9, 578 
Finks  Farms  (c/o  J.  O.  Finks) ,  Shel- 
byvUle     9,464 

Doverel,     Inc.     (Shelby     Go.     State 

Bank),  ShelbyVuie 8.990 

CarroU  Odell.  Moweaqua.. 8,790 

Blvard.  Inc.  (Shelby  Co.  State  Bank) . 

ShelbyvUle 8.  694 

Wm.  Plkesh,  Jr.,  Strasburg 8.211 

Burl  Ev-ans.  Cowden 7.863 

Geo.  J.  Rldlen.  Lakewood 7,  701 

Ervln  Strom.  Lakewood 6,830 

John  R.  Herns,  Oconee 6,643 

W.  R.  Yakey,  Stewardson 6.  323 

W.  C.  Workman.  Flndlay 6,316 

Wayne  Arnold,  Beecher  City 6,935 

Aubrey  Duncan,  Moweaqua 6. 818 

BUI  Dunaway,  ShelbyvUle 6,  803 

Geo.  Hubbartt,  Flndlay 6,663 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Beecher  City 6,469 

Lawrence   Krile.   Strasburg 5,  373 

Malcolm  Price.  Pana 6.336 

Ambrose  Probst.  Slgel 6.254 

C.  E.  McDonald,  Lakewood 6, 19S 

Total    (26) 301,591 


ST.  CLAIS  COUNTY 

Clement  J.  Wlttenauer,  Freeburg 8,491 

Cletus  Blver,  BellevUle 8,436 

Floyd  Range.  Dupo 6.  785 

WiUard  Erb.  Marlaaa 6.688 

Oscar  Kelling.  East  Carondelet 6.453 

Floyd  A.  Schlueter,  BellevlUe 6,227 

Ralph  Wellbacher,  Sr..  MUlstadt 6,  073 

Louis  Taylor,  Trenton 6, 032 

Alfred  Vogt,  Dupo 6,004 


Total    (9) 68,188 


STARK  COUNTY 

Roy  Rumbold,  PrlncevlUe 6.490 


Total    (1). 


6.490 


STEPHENSON    COUNTY 

WlUiam  A.  Oppold.  Freeport 25, 472 

Uoyd  Leary.  Freeport 12. 199 

Donald  Dletmeler.  Rldott 9.  846 

PhUtp  Marks    Pearl  City 8.  194 

Harlen  Rigney,  Red  Oak 7.689 

Wallace  Leary,  Freeport 7,414 

Arthur  Meier,  Rldott... 7.  302 

Allen  Brady.  Pearl  City 7. 150 

Joe  Raders.  Pearl  City 6,  690 

Leo  Kloepplng.  Pearl  City 6,506 

Henry  LiUge.  Jr..  Red  Oak 6.  497 

CUfton  Bartelt.  Wlnslow 6,484 

William  Angle,  Jr..  Dakota 6,  219 


R.  L.  GrlfBn.  Jamaica.  N.T... 
Ronald  Dornlnk,  Freeport. 
Arnold  Alsenbrey,  Dakota. 
Robert  GrayblU,  Freeport. 


6.176 
6. 141 
5.994 
5.  969 

Gordon  Dornlnk,  Freeport 6.913 

Ralph  Rudy.  Freeport 6.790 

Richard  Beyer.  Pearl  City.. 5.  692 

M.  Duane  Vlckers.  Wlnslow 6.  500 

Junior  Hunzlker,  Rldott 6.475 

Harold  Herrmann.  Rock  City 6.  396 

Ernest  Stabenow,  McConnell 6.346 

H.  G.  Hayunga,  German  Valley 6.  272 

Frank  E.  Smith.  Davis 6.261 

Simon  Nleman,  Rldott 6. 247 

Wendell   Sargent.   Lena 6,  180 

Donald  Shockey.  Rldott 6. 120 

Leonard  Bethard.  Pecatonlca 5. 113 
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Namea,   addrtaae*   •fi4    total   payments   of 
$&J)QQ.  or  more  un4«r  ASCS  progtutru,  ex- 
cluding print  support  loans — lUinoia — Con. 
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Hajold  Bethard,  Pecatonlca W.  113 

CkI  FiOrtialm.  Rldott— 5,089 

B.  Barl  Farrlnger,  Lena 5.006 


Total   (Sa) 227,353 

TAZSWXLI.    OOUMTT 

B.  B.  Sean,  Minler 20,021 

Bruce  E.  Meyer,  Manlto 10, 181 

Boy  Bloaser,  Morton 10,041 

A.  Lee  Praj,  Leroy 9,896 

Foy  Oeary,  Tkamont 8, 685 

Brerett  Palmer,  Manlto 8,605 

E.  H.  Benman,  Manlto 7,945 

Donald  W.  Bess,  WaaUlagton 7,868 

Robert  E.  Benderson,  Mackln&v 7,  S70 

Robert  Talbatt.  Manlto. —  6, 777 

Tbsodore   Allen,    Delavan 6,  723 

C.  Marlowe  CaulUna,  Pekin 6,265 

M.  and  I.  Both  Adms.,  Bat.  E.  Rotb, 

Deceased,  Morton 6, 318 

B.  Robert  Betzelb«rger.  Dalavui 6,034 

ai«n  TalboU,  Manlto - 6. 968 

Ijeater  L.  Moushon.  Bast  Peoria 6, 96S 

Ii.  Bleb  Exec,  Wavbington 6,863 

J.  A.  Benderson,  Minler— 5,746 

Homer  Muller,  Waeblngton 6,574 

Donald  Morrts,  Hopedale 6,265 

Flanklln  B.  Allen,  Delavan 5,248 

Clarence  Appenzeller,  Ifacklnow 5,069 

F.  S.  StUbnan,  Macblnaw 5,042 

Arnold  Etenderson,  Minler 5,036 

Total  (29)   183,417 


TTKION    COUMTT 

Roger  Novack.  Murpbysboro 44,587 

Boward  Davis.  McClure 19, 178 

Oerald   Cain,  Jonesboro 17, 127 

Cbarles  Lambdln,  Grand  Tower 14,484 

Lee  Roy  Rendleman.  WoU  Lake 12,456 

BIB  Levan,   WOU  Lake 10,936 

M.  B.  Smltb.  Alto  Pass 10,  936 

Fred  MuBB,  WoU  Lake 9,156 

Barold  Orr,  Joaesboro 8,799 

Ted  WUaon,  Wolf  Lake 8,  789 

Joe  S.  UttreU.  Wolf  Lake 8, 088 

■raest  Peniod,  Dongola 7,065 

Jobn  Lambdln,  Wolf  Lake 6,909 

Harry  O.  Meyora,  Wolf  Lake 6,777 

EUla  Penrod.  Dongola 6,640 

Serena  Sims,  Jonesboro 6,236 

L.  E.  Osman,  DoogoUk 6.125 

C.  L.  Ury,  McClure 6,843 

Leonard  N.  Banson.  Wolf  Lake 5, 684 

Orris  Moeby  Jr..  Jonesboro 6,638 

Carlos  L.  Brown,  Jonesboro 6,427 

Paul  Otten,  Wolf  Lake 6,416 

W.  H.  TJry,  Jonesboro 5, 402 

Vem  Ourley,  Bimcombe 6,329 

Balpb  E.  Spring,  WoU  Lake 5, 129 

Jack  Tates.  Cobden 5, 119 


Total   (26) 253,031 


VKSMnJON  COXTMTT 

Jobn  p.  Onelll,  Champaign 22,  337 

Evert  E.  Berglund,  Rossvllle 21,983 

B.  C.  Morgan,  Roesvllle 19,961 

Edward  Layden,  Hoopeaton 17,263 

Milton  Meyer,  Rankin 17,029 

Peter  L.  Oernand,  Potomac 16,685 

L.  J.  Larry.    E>anvllle 15, 024 

Francis  Emkes,  Glfford 13,  375 

Ivan   E.   Odie,   Hoopeston 12.807 

Elmer  P.  Hoggatt,  Urbana 12,309 

Steve  Janoslk,  Westvllle 11, 166 

Eugene  Vermillion,  Potomac 11, 143 

Paul  Zook,  Boopeston 10,647 

C.  W.  Burton.  Potomac 9.  947 

D.  L.  Van  Rusklrk,  Indlanola 9,  432 

L.  F.  Miles,  ColllBon 9.232 

Oral  W.  Clark.  Potomac 8,  750 

Boyle  D.  Neubert,  Rldgefarm 8,719 

Wmiam  H.  Acton,  Alvln 8,483 

Gerhard  Frerlcha,  Ogden 8, 073 

WlUord  H.  Catlett,  Palnnount 7. 984 


Nanua.  addresses  and  total  payments  of 
95,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 

vxRictLXOM  ooTJNTT — Continued 

Joe  Pal.  Catlln »7.  777 

Milton  Wernlgk,  Armsteong 7,765 

John  L.  Taylor.  Palrmount 7,617 

Herman  Hathaway,  Roasvllle 7.575 

Ray  Miller,  Westvllle... 7,463 

Behn  Livestock  Co.,  Daaville 7,421 

Gilford  O.  BoHrsclielb,  Homer 7.353 

H.  L.  Rohrscbelb.  Bomer 7.363 

Lloyd  Puzey,  Palrmount.. 7,208 

J.  A.  &  J.  A.  Dewey  Ptip.,  (J.  Ansel 

Dewey),  Penfleld 7,033 

Harold    Long,   Pithlan 6,995 

Herman  Starr,   Alvin... 6,939 

M.  Young  Enterprise,  Hoopeston 6, 886 

Robert  H.  Johnston,  Armstrong 6,  838 

Austin  Brooks,  Potomac 6,825 

Glenn   Illk.   Fithlan 6,790 

B.  H.  Dubea,  Rossvllle 6,690 

John  P.  Cadle,  Bossvlllo. 6,  631 

E.  R.  Kotcher ,  WestyiUe 6.516 

Rex  Walt.  ladianola.--- 6,484 

P.  W.  Ward,  Indlanola 8.484 

Merle  Prather,  Roaavlllt 6.261 

J.   Cole  Morton.  Rldgefarm 6,236 

Hubert   Seymour,   O&kwood 6.154 

Robert  Miles,  Collison 6,  130 

Lowell  Puzey,  Palrmount 8,073 

Ernest  H.  Sage,  Ogden 6,030 

Dice,  Goodwlne,  Hoopeaton 6,967 

Donald  Seaman,  Rossvllle 5,942 

William  H.  Prather,  Rossvllle 5,869 

Fremont  H  Crouch,  Hoopeston 5,863 

Hamilton  Farm  Co.,  (By  Bobt.  Ham- 
ilton),  Potomac 5,822 

Richard  E.  Holt,  Potomac 5,781 

Frederick  C.  Neubert,  RJdgelarm 5,745 

Nino  Damllano,  WestvUle 5,719 

John  P.  Maharry,  Catlln 5,585 

H.  E.  Crawford.  Potomao 5.675 

Prancia    Hargan,    WilUamsport,    In- 
diana   5,514 

Ruael  D.  Acton,  Danville 5,608 

Carl  Davis,  Fairmount 5,323 

Sarah  Heldrlck   (By  Raymond  Dol- 

bee),  Westvllle 5.315 

James  P.  Marron,  Plthiac 5,299 

Wright  Bros.  (By  Carl  Wright) ,  State 

Line   5,293 

Raymond  Dolbee,  Westtllle 5,214 

Mark  Seimer,  Pithlan 5, 198 

Larry,  Smoot.  Fairmount 6, 168 

Elwood  G.  Matthews,  Roesvllle 5, 164 

James  Taylor,  Roesvllle 5,010 


Total    (69) 578,668 


WABASH    ecu  NTT 

Gerald  Parmenter,  Mount  Carmel..  10,  052 

Frank  Adams,  Mount  Carmel 9,816 

Walter  Schonaman,  Belmont 8.232 

Aaron  Compton,  Mount  Carmel 8,  152 

Jack  Hocking,  Mount  Carmel 7,766 

P.    Jacob    B.    Zimmerman,    Mount 

Carmel 7,724 

Champ  Lovellette,  Mount  Carmel..  7,613 

Andy  Bocklng,  Mount  Oarmel 7,063 

Maple    Crest    Farms,     (c/o    M.     B. 

Payne),    Allendale 6,912 

Joseph  Thompson,  Champaign 6,736 

Don  Kennard,  Mount  Carmel 6,716 

Rudy  Christy,  Mount  Carmel 6,575 

Darrell  Spencer,  Orayvllle 6.434 

Kenneth  R.  Hocking,  Mount  Carmel.  6,  292 

John  R.  Kleffer,  Mount  Carmel 5.  840 

Nelson    Bros.,     (c/o    Keith    Nelson) 

Browns    5,684 

Halbert  Broeter,  West  Salem. 5,323 

Total    (17) 122.930 


WARREN    COUNTY 

J.  Everett  Morss,  Abingdon 34,965 

Vergil   Lehr,   Auburn 20.215 

Aven  Lee  James,  Alexis 10,634 

Everett  Lofltus,  RosevlUe 10,437 


Names,   addresses   and    total   payments  0/ 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — /Uinob— con. 
WARREN  couNTT^-conttnued 

Hartey  Moras,  Ablngton 99,690 

Ralph  Walters,  Monmouth 9,423 

Morton  Pratt,  Rosevllle 9!  108 

Paul  Crandall,  Sr.,  RosevlUe 8!»49 

Evalyn  Dixon  Est,  Monmouth 8,476 

Lee  Yarde,  Alexia 8ia76 

B.  A.  Tomim,  Roaevllle a[  190 

Michael  R.  Hennenfent,  Smlthahlre.  si  082 

William  Arthur,  St.  Augustine aiosfl 

John  J.  Worthington,  Smlthahlre 7,830 

Mary  Ilo  Smith,  Macomb 7,830 

Wayne  Wolf.  Rosevllle 7,771 

John  M.  Walters,  Kirkwood 7  689 

Roy  M.  Winblgler,  Little  York 7."  533 

Oakln   Bros,    (c/o   Clifford   Dakln), 

Rosevllle 7,395 

W.  E.  Streeter,  Berwick X3W 

Clyde  French,  Abingdon 7)294 

Arnold  Ischer,  Monmouth ..  7,285 

Lee  Coons,  Rosevllle 7!  040 

Lewis  Braselton,  Monmouth 6!502 

Esther  Simmons,  Kirkwood 6,300 

Charles  H.  Fritz,  Smlthahlre 6,234 

Kendall  Oibeon,  Kirkwood 6,066 

Kenneth  Ryan,  Cameron 5.985 

Ethel  W.  Gridley,  Monmouth 5,  869 

Jack  J.  Helm,  Qerlaw si  826 

Herman  Kingston,  RoeevlUe 8,731 

W.  L.  Waymack,  Berwick 5.664 

Milton  L.  Glbb,  Smlthahlre 5.868 

James  Dunn.  Abingdon 5,661 

Everett   Blrdsell,    Kirkwood si  447 

David  C.  Edwards,  Oerlaw 5,416 

John  R.  Gillen,  Monmouth 5.402 

H.  C.  Whitman,  Cameron 5,342 

Mildred  R.  Jackson,  Chicago 5,222 

Dorothy  B.  Lafferty.  Monmouth 5,219 

John  Lafferty,  Monmouth 5,219 

Leroy  Gillen.  Monmouth 5,196 

Howard   Keating.   Alexis 5,133 

George  E.  Gillen.  Monmouth 5,069 

Virgil  French,   Monmouth 5,034 

Lawrence   Thompson,   Monmouth..  5,003 


Total    (46) 357,578 


WASHINGTON  COUNTT 

Lester  Pltchford,   Rlchvlew 11,708 

Ray  Francis.   I^ashvllle 8,250 

Emll  G.  Pannier,  Marissa 6,802 

Edw.   Bernreuter,   Nashville 6,424 

Paul    Roesner,    Nashville 5,277 

Elmer  Oelze,  Jr.,  Nashville 5,196 

Jerry  Gates,  Tamaroa 5,177 


Total    (7) 46,633 


WATNX   COUNTT 

Vertls   Spencer,   GraysvUle 

P.  E.  Greenwalt.  Wayne  Clty... 

Cletls    Hosselton,    Clay    City 

William  Warren  Adm.,  Carlyle.. 

Frank  S.  Bunnage.  Mt.  Erie 

Clyde    Robblns.    Fairfield 

Harold  Barnard,  Geff 

Louis   Zurllene,   Fairfield 

R.  Haskell  Barnard,  Barnhlll... 
Harvey  Greenwalt,  Wayne  City. 
Harlan  Greenwalt,  Wayne  Clty.- 

C.  H.  Wlttmond,  Jacksonville 

E.  H.  O'Danlel,  Sr.,  Ellery 


11,000 
10, 294 
8,733 
8,728 
8,471 
8,040 
7.242 
6.862 
6,762 
6,147 
5.969 
5,564 
5,081 


Total    (13) 98.893 


WHITE     COUNTY 

New    Harmony    Realty,    New    Har- 
mony     

Donald  E.  Kolb,  Evansvllle... 

Wilburn    Duvall,    Carml 

P.  A.  Barbre,  Carml 

Ford  Turkey  Island.  New  Harmony. 

Floyd  Wilson,  Monroe  City 

C.  E.  Brehm,  Mt.  Vernon 

Leo  Allen.   Carml 

L.  A.  Brown.  L.  R.  Brown,  Carml. - 
Hubert  J.  Mercer,  CrossvUle 


41.494 
29.  958 
26,814 
20.  009 
19.  843 
17,  335 
16,  923 
15,  125 
13, 955 
12,  696 
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jVames,   addresses   and    total   payments   of 
fS,o6o  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 
wHrrE  COUNTY — cMitlnued 
Walter     Schlsler,     Mount     Vernon, 

ind 812,249 

Robert  J.  wmiams.  Mill  Shoals 11,934 

Robert  J.  Spaettl,  Rockport,  Ind—  11,788 
William  P.  Banna  &  Belen  H.  Pea, 

Carml    11,397 

Harry  Phil  Pearoe,  Carml 11,349 

Robert  Gowdy.  Carml 10,  475 

George  E.  Jacobs.  CrossvUle 10,023 

Ralpih    Campbell,    Pearl    OampbeU, 

Carml    9,038 

BHinan  KJttlnger,  Carml 9,906 

ChM,  C.  Gamer,  CrossvlUe 9,663 

Wm.  T.  Allen,  Carml 9,418 

Stewart  A.  Pearce,  Carml 9, 134 

Jesse  Duckworth.  MIU  ShoeU 8.889 

E.  Wayne  Ackerman,  New  Haven...  8.  744 

Bmll  Botsch,   Carml 8.699 

B.  J.  Zleren,  Carml 8,807 

James  A.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Carml 8.321 

Glenn  D.  Whitley,  Enfleld 8. 187 

Albert  P.  WUllemi,  Cemtl 8.077 

Don  K.  Welch,  Carml. 8.  066 

Archls  Hooser,   Carml 8,  062 

James  Ackerman,  Carml . 8,  Oil 

Richard  Dlxon,  Carml 7,910 

Lorry  WllUams,  Oannl -  7, 812 

Wm.  Ackerman,  C»rml 7,780 

Robert  P.  WUllaou,  Carml 7,708 

Clarence  Holtaclaw,  Carml 7,  678 

K.  Lamont,  Wm.  F.  Lamont,  Cross- 
vUle     7,647 

Ulnlta  Tralnor  Shrewsbury,  Carml.  7,  499 

Eugene  Sell,  Norrls  City 7,  404 

Wayne  Walker,  Carml 7,192 

Herbert  Ackerman,   Carml 7,  139 

Howard  C.  Ackerman,  Carml 6,985 

Ralph  Simmons,   Carml 6,  883 

John  N.  Fields,  Enfleld 6,  840 

Henry  Davis,   GrayvUle 6,729 

Bill  Curd,  MIU  ShoaU 6,613 

John  W.  Storey,  Enfleld 6, 469 

C.  Oreathouse,  Jr.  &  B.  Cain,  Erans- 

vUle.   Ind 6,384 

Ralph  Seltz,  Carml 6,  232 

Martin  Stevens,  New  Baven 6,200 

Kenneth  Woolsey,  New  Baven 6,  146 

BertU  B.  Williams,  Enfleld 6, 110 

Clarence  Williams,  Carml 6,068 

Raymond  Mundy,  Carml 8,066 

Norman  Winter,  Burnt  Prairie 8, 080 

John  H.  Schlsler,  Mt.  Vernon 6,006 

Walter  Puckett,  MUl  Shoals 8, 872 

Harold  T.  Carter,  Carml 6,860 

Loren  Mundy,  Carml 6,771 

Doyle  L.  WlUiams,  OrayvlUe 6. 697 

E.  M.  Fitton  Beirs,  New  Barmony..  6, 673 

Chester  Barbre,  Carml 5.464 

John  Pumphrey,  Carml 5,404 

Arthur  Bingman,  Blchard  ««Tigm>ti 

Caiml   5,399 

Harold    Bingman.    Terry    Bingman, 

Carml    6,362 

Prances  Calvert,  Carml 6,306 

Nehl  Bottling  Co.,  Carml 6,  269 

SherrlU  Lamont,  GrayvUle. 5,265 

Woodlawn  Farms,  Carml 6, 102 

Powell  Land,  Carml 6,101 

Allen  Sailer,  Carml 5,034 

Tommy  Stokes.  CrossvUle 5,026 


Names,   addresses   and    total   payments   of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con. 
wHrrxsioK  coumtt — continued 

Eugene  F.  Wilson,  Prophetstown 810,  4S4 

Woodrow  Lorke,  SterUng 10,301 

Arthur  A.  James,  Morrison 9, 687 

Delia  J.  Beese,  Brie 9, 473 

Ray  C.  BlasdeU,  Morrison 9,  366 

Hugh  J.  Hermes,  Sterling 9,380 

Donald  E.  Behrens.  Bock  Falls 8, 931 

Myron  L.  Cox,  Prophetstown 8,829 

Joseph  Perlno,  Deer  Grove 8,704 

Donald  Bush,  Morrison 8, 586 

Mary  Kobbeman,  Rock  Falls 8,366 

Lester  Orau,  Morrison 8,256 

Dwlght  W.  Parker,  Prophetstown 8,020 

Wayne  Schmltt,  Rock  Falls 7,841 

Clyde    O.    Chamberlain,    Prophets- 
town   7,641 

WendeU  Morlne,  Erie 7,631 

Frederick  E.  Rosenow,  Brie 7,606 

Wm.  J.  McKeown,  SterUng 7,407 

Don  Damhoff,  Morrison 7,288 

Leroy  Graham,  Fenton 7,059 

Laurence  W.  Calkins,  Sterling 7, 023 

Pulton  Ind.  DevelopmeBt  Co.,  Pul- 
ton     6,070 

Richard  R.  Beese,  Brie 6, 877 

Arthur  J.  McGinn,  Rock  FlaUs 6. 780 

Peter  Temple,  Fenton 6, 730 

Raymond  Newlon,  Prophetstown 6, 684 

John  Mlnertz,  Sterling 6,391 

Leonard  E.  Myera.  Brie 6,232 

Alfred  Hartman,  Morrlaon 5.  792 

Blwood  Depuy,  Sterling 6,674 

Clarence  T.  Sheldon,  Morrison 6, 666 

John  Qrau,  Morrison 5,649 

Donald  E.  Ebersole,  SterUng 5, 515 

Karl  S.  Over,  SterUng 5,  363 

John  Bennett,  Erie 5,343 

Richard  Bamstra,  Morrison 6, 304 

W.  Wayne  Harms,  Tamploo 6,273 

Stacy  Amett.  Prophetstown 6,266 

William  Wldolfl,  Rock  Falls 6,204 

Glenn  Nelson,  Bock  Falls 6, 176 


Total   (73) 682,678 


WHITBSmE    OOUNTT 

Leo  J.  Miller,  Sterling 31,  379 

Wilder  Farms,  Inc.,  Erie 20.060 

Elmer  Larson,   Prophetstown 19,911 

Lester  Larson,   Prophetstown 17,650 

JosUn  Bros,  Erie 14,541 

Harland  Brlghtman,  Morrison 13,848 

James  E.  Chamerlain,  Albany 12.  736 

Henry  Depyper,  Prophetstown 11.952 

Edward  J.  Grennan.  Rock  Falls 11,  563 

P.  J.  Broderlck,  Savanna 10,  766 

Marshall  Moody,  Erie 10,575 

James  A.  Nowers.  Prophetstown 10,564 


Names,    addresses   and   total   payments   of 
$5,000  or  more  under  ASCS  programs,  ex- 
cluding price  support  loans — Illinois — Con, 
wiNNXBACo  coTTMTY — contlnusd 

John  Danlelaon,  Pecatonlca 87,  815 

Barold  F.  Doran,  Winnebago 7,706 

Myrtle  Johnson,  Oregon 7. 671 

Pranklyn  R.  Carpenter,  Rockton 7,666 

John  L.  Neely,  Pecatonlca 7,376 

Pecatonlca  Farms,   Rockford 7,  360 

Fred  A.  Davis,  Cherry  VaUey 7, 179 

WUllam  Oundry,  Bockton 7,141 

Hugh  H.  Neely,  Pecatonlca 7,015 

Ted  Long,  Peoetonlca 6.978 

Joseph  Oaffney,  Durand 6.883 

Richard  Shade,  Rockton 6,784 

Roy  P.  Lundqulst,  Rockford 6, 696 

James  H.  Conklln,  Rockton 6,486 

Russell  L.  Carpenter,  Bockton 8,406 

Richard  Doyle.  Rockford 0,299 

Jobn  H.  Swanson,  Bockford , 6, 367 

Paul  R.  Brltton.  Rockford 6,  348 

Laurence  KlndeU,  Rockford 6,  028 

Paul  Balnbrtdge,  Rockford 6,018 

Floyd  Hilton,  Pecatonlca 8,996 

5,930 
5,880 
5.806 


Total    (62) 464,942 


WILI,   COXTNTT 

Al  Rink,  Wilmington. 


John  E.  Francis,  New  Lenox 

James  Phelan,  Wilmington 

Chas.  E.  Deutschman,  Elwood 

John    W.    Fltzpatrick,    Jr.,    Custer 

Park _ 

Robert  E.  Goodwin,  Wilmington 


9,981 
8,638 
7,686 
6,032 

6,484 
6,022 


Total    (6) 42,843 


WILUAMSON   COUNTT 

Loy  Forcum,  Marlon 


6,053 


Total    (1) 6,053 


WINNEBAGO    COUNTY 


Lester  Gummow,  Rockton 

E!dw.  A.  Gummow,  Rockton 

David  Nystrom.  Cherry  VaUey 

Edward  E.  Savage,  Shlrland 

Rex  H.  Light,  Durand 

Dr.  A.  M.  Swanson.  Rockford 

C.  R.  Farms.  Durand 

K.  B.  Farms,  Inc.,  Belvldere 

Andrew  J.  Dwyer,  Rosco 

Claire  Wllke.  Davis 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  Rockford 

Robert  Price.  Rockford 

Robert  U.  Winters,  Shlrland 

Irving  J.  Swanson,  Rockford 

John  A.  Berg,  Pecatonlca 

Duane   Oliver,  Winnebago 

Roy  S.  Neely,  Pecatonlca 

Lester   Remer,   Winnebago 

Wilbur  Koch,  Winnebago 

John  J    Gallagher,  Rockton 

Charles  B.  Howe,  Cherry  VaUey 

Allen  Thompson.  Pecatonlca 

Edward  B.  BeSran,  Jr.,  Winnebago. 


38,469 

21,210 

20.414 

19,  436 

15,835 

15,  134 

13.  791 

IS.  223 

12,  796 

11,035 

10,600 

10,  376 

10,  353 

10,312 

10,  039 

9,003 

9,402 

9,016 

8,750 

8.711 

8.481 

8.021 

7,663 


Barold  B.  Bridgeland,  Winnebago. 
Charles   D.   Dow,   Rockford. 
Bdgar  Oliver,  Pecatonlca. 


Lem  H.  Harrington,  Rockford 6.743 

Lawrence  B.  Ralston,  Bosooe 5,468 

Elnar  Nelson,  Durand 5.386 

Allen  L.  Hamer,  Rockford S.  260 

Vema  L.  Christen,  Pecatonlca 5,341 

Elmo  H.  Greene.  Durand 6,230 

Fred  Worthlngfton,  Pecatonlca 6, 178 

Keron  Walsh,   Durand 5.084 

MUton  Eq>encheld.  Pecatonlca 6,071 

Laurence  Dolan,  Durand 5,  056 

John  P.  Carpenter,  Rockton 5, 037 


Total    (58)-. 513,093 


WOODFORD  COUNTY 

Martin   Bros.  Implement  Ca,  Roa- 
noke   

Barl   Schirer,  Roanoke 

Robert  Kennell,  RoancAe 

Shep  &  Carson,  Bloomlngtoo 

Lyle  P.  Stewart,  El  Paso 

MlUard  BaUy,  Roanoke 

Clarence  Schirer,  Roanoke 

Marlon  Schirer,  Roancrite 

J.  W.  Albrecht,  Planagan 

John  Woelfle,  Seoor 

Ada  M.  Zimmerman,  Eureka 

Reuben  Kennell,  Roanoke 

Raymond  Hodel,  Roanoke 

James  Brady,   Gridley 

Lyle   White,   Washburn 

Leroy  Fehr,  Eureka 

LoweU  A.  Crustius,  El  Paso 

Barley  Moser,  Roanoke 

Gerald  Crump,  Carlock 

Walter  E.  Krug.  El  Paso 

Roger  W.  Bachman,  Metamora 

Lloyd  D.  Schertz,  Lowpoint 

Kenneth   KenneU,   Benson 

Walters  S.  Dyar,  Metamora 

Gilbert  Kaufman,  El  Paso 

Eugene  Knoblauch,  Washburn 

Louis  Vogel.   Roanoke 


77.968 
16.087 
11,649 
11,406 
10,646 
10,498 
9,610 
9.449 
9,362 
8,926 
8,472 
8,227 
8.068 
7,844 
7,691 
7,215 
7,038 
6,957 
6,843 
6,775 
6,468 
6,038 
6,035 
6,011 
5,984 
5,803 
5,115 


Total    (27) 291,880 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  First,  as 
have  other  Members,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  having  done  a  generally 
fine  job. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  page  20  in  an  effort  to  clarify  what 
are  and  what  are  not  proper  expendi- 
tures for  ASC  personnel,  including 
county  and  community  committeemen, 
attending  so-called  "shirt  sleeve"  rallies 
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being  held  around  the  country  b7  Secre- 
tary Freeman. 

One  of  these  meetings  was  tjud  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  on  April  19,  1967.  The 
crowd  was  estimated  to  be  about  1.600. 
Perhaps  a  rather  high  estimate,  as  It  was 
a  USDA  estimate.  Of  the  1,600.  400  were 
ASC  county  and  community  committee- 
men, office  managers  or  other  ASCS 
employees.  They  were  paid  mileage  and 
some.  I  understand,  certain  other  ex- 
penses to  attend  this  meeting.  The  total 
cost  for  attending  this  meeting,  accord- 
ing to  committee  records,  was  $3,827.39. 
There  were  exactly  400  Federal  people  In 
the  crowd,  so  that  Is  about  $10  per  person 
to  hear  Secretary  Freeman. 

It  Is  Important  for  county  committee- 
men and  community  committeemen,  of- 
fice managers  and  others  to  have  certain 
Information  to  properly  administer  farm 
programs.  Let  me  remind  the  House, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  This  may  have  been  the  an- 
nounced purpose,  but  the  purpose  was. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  to  bolster  support 
for  lagging  administration  farm  pro- 
grams. In  the  Jmie  2  National  Farmers 
Union  Newsletter,  there  is  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Freeman  tn  which  he  blasts 
critics  of  his  farm  programs.  This  oc- 
curred at  "sWrt  sleeve"  meetings.  In 
Athens.  Qa.,  and  Alexandria,  La.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  meetings,  payment 
of  expenses  were  not  proper  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  is  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  do  not  know  any  greater 
Americans  or  finer  Members  of  Congress 
than  my  colleagues  [Mr.  Dolk  and  Mr. 
BficREL].  I  say  the  same  thing  with  re- 
spect to  my  colleagues  on  this  side.  We 
certainly  have  not  Intended  the  money  to 
be  used  In  any  type  of  political  pressure 
or  In  any  partisan  nature.  In  an  effort 
to  try  to  see  that  such  Is  not  done,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  In  the  report 
this  year,  the  committee  has  this  to  say: 
Questlona  have  been  raised  with  the  Com- 
mittee 08  to  the  propriety  of  the  actions  of 
some  of  the  employees  of  this  agency  in  pro- 
moting certain  programs  of  the  Department. 
It  la  not  unusual  to  have  such  complaints. 
However,  attention  is  called  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code.  Section  1913, 
which  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  personal  services 
or  other  expenses  designed  to  Influence 
Members  of  Congress  In  support  of  or  In  op- 
position to  farm  legislation  or  appropriation 
acta. 

That  Is  In  the  statute.  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  we  tried  to  reach  still  further. 

On  page  20  we  have  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote 
In  any  referendum:  (2)  to  Influence  agri- 
cultural legislation,  except  as  permitted  In 
18  U.S.C.  1913:  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  ex- 
penses of  members  of  county  and  commu- 
nity committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic AUotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  en- 
gaging in  any  activities  other  than  advlsorv 
and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  pro- 
gram fimcUons  prescribed  In  administrative 
regulations. 

I  realize  it  Is  mighty  difficult  in  a  bill 
or  In  a  report  to  reach  and  to  control 


things  like  this.  la  view  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman says,  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  go  Into  it,  as  It  has  occasion,  and 
study  the  matter  of  too  much  travel 
funds  for  any  type  of  purpose  similar  to 
that  described. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  had 
to  face  this  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  county  agent  exten- 
sion service,  and  sometimes  the  ASC. 
Certainly  the  committee  is  sound  in  not 
wishing  funds  to  be  used  for  partisan 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  section  which  the  gen- 
tleman read,  which  does  appear  on  page 
20,  does  satisfy  any  objection  I  might 
have  had. 

Certainly  I  do  not  Q'larrel  with  any- 
body who  may  have  attended  this  meet- 
ing but  I  cannot  see  any  more  Justifica- 
tion for  paying  expenses  of  a  committee- 
man or  office  manager  to  attend  this  type 
meeting,  than  for  paying  the  expenses  of 
others  who  attended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  county 
committeeman  or  a  community  commit- 
teeman or  an  ASC  office  manager,  when 
he  is  more  or  less  directed,  or  authorized, 
to  attend  a  meeting  where  the  Secretary 
will  be  present,  not  to  do  so.  In  some 
cases  they  feel  it  necessary  to  attend  or 
at  least  they  understand  the  urging  to 
attend  such  a  meeting  is  because  Secre- 
tary Freeman  will  be  present. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 
he  may  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
occupying  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  ha  is  going  around  the 
coimtry  to  shore  up  administration  farm 
programs  and  condemn  others  that  is 
one  thing,  but  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  expended  to  make  certain  ASCS  per- 
sonnel attend. 

I  would  guess  that  most  of  us  could 
have  a  fair-sized  rally  if  mileage  and  cer- 
tain other  expenses  were  paid.  The  point 
is  that  I  believe  it  is  clearly  the  Intend  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  explained  by  the 
chnjrman.  and  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
hibit further  expenditures  of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  take  another  minute  to 
ask  another  question. 

In  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966,  sec- 
tion 406"  of  the  act  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$33  million  for  what  is  known  as  a 
farmer-to-farmer  program. 

I  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
and  recognized  then  that  money  was 
and  is  very  tight.  While  I  did  not  receive 
any  money  for  the  program,  I  did  re- 
ceive a  little  testimonial,  on  page  66  of 
the  committee  report,  for  which  I  am 
grateful. 

I  did  point  out  that  this  program  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  I  believe  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  country 
simply  cannot  feed  the  world.  We  cannot 
afford  It,  and  in  fact,  we  cannot  produce 
enough. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  considered 
a  program  based  on  the  transfer  of  prac- 
tical American  know-how  and  show- 
how. 

It  was  said  In  our  committee  that  one 
fault  we  have  In  America  Is  that  we  send 
too  many  overdeveloped  people  to  under- 
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developed  countries.  The  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  was  designed,  so  that 
people  with  practical  experience  and 
practical  training  in  agriculture  could  bq 
to  countries  where  the  food  needs  are  the 
greatest  and  where  they  can  be  of  real 
service. 

While  I  recognize  the  great  Job  the 
committee  has  done,  like  most  people 
with  a  personal  interest  I  was  hopeful 
there  might  be  some  small  allocation 
made  In  the  bill. 

I  have  talked  with  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LancenI 
about  this  program  and  know  it  was 
considered  by  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  interest 
In  this  most  Important  field  not  only  to 
American  agriculture  but  also  to  hungry 
people  around  the  world. 

The  committee  did  discuss  the  fanner- 
to-farmer  program.  It  was  primarily  the 
difficult  budget  situation  we  had  with 
the  many  items  requiring  appropriations 
that  prompted  the  decision.  It  seemed 
we  could  not  go  beyond  the  point  we  did 
during  the  course  of  this  consideration. 
As  the  report  does  point  out.  it  cer- 
tainly Is  a  move  that  has  worked  well  in 
this  country.  We  might  do  we'l  to  g  ve 
consideration  to  this  program  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  future  programs  in  for- 
eign countries. 

There  are  so  many  areas  In  which 
there  are  food  shortages.  I  think  the 
subcommittee  had  an  exposure  ti  this 
problem  in  their  trip  to  Mexico  last  fall 
where  we  noted  the  extent  to  which 
American  assistance  has  been  helpful  to 
them  in  their  food  production  ability. 
They  have  gone  from  a  food  deficiency 
to  a  food  surplus  country.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  that,  the  committee  is  conscious 
of  the  worthy  suggestion  that  the  gen- 
tleman made.  I  hope  that  the  future  will 
hold  a  better  use  and  funding  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gent'eman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  D.'kita.  I 
think  the  gentleman  made  an  excellent 
suggestion,  as  usual.  We  have  to  realize 
the  main  thrust  of  his  suggestion  should 
go  not  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions but,  rather,  should  gi  to  t^e  ad- 
ministration, the  Great  Society  admnis- 
tration,  which,  not  only  in  this  field  re- 
fuses to  make  budget  requests  but  In 
another  very  similar  case,  that  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exc'iange, 
has  refused  to  make  adequate  budget  re- 
quests. For  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  they  included  less 
money  in  the  State  Departmeit  budget 
than  for  the  tour  of  the  Wo^dy  Herman 
orchestra  through  Africa.  This  certainly 
does  not  make  sense.  Those  of  us  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  people  in  agri- 
culture who  actually  work  on  farms  must 
emphasize  over  and  over  again  t  le  great 
worth  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  learning  the  techniques  and  know- 
how  that  only  American  farmers  and 
farm  people  can  impart  to  them. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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I  might  add  that  the  farmer-to- 
fanner  program  had  broad  bipartisan 
support  not  only  in  our  committee  last 
year  but  in  the  Congress.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  budget  situation  will  be  a 
little  easier  next  year,  because  we  must 
face  up  to  the  world  hunger  problem 
which  is  nearly  upon  us.  Many  experts 
are  talking  now  about  widespread  fam- 
ine in  India  by  1975. 1  do  not  believe,  we 
can  turn  our  backs  on  himger  and  fur- 
ther believe  the  "farmer-to-farmer"  pro- 
gram can  help  prevent  such  a  tragedy  if 
not  delayed  too  long. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Fifty-four  Members 
are  present,  not  a  qorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(RoU  No.  118] 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Pool 

Ayres 

Halleck 

Resnlck 

Baring 

Hanna 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Battln 

Hawkins 

Ruppe 

Bell 

HoUneld 

St.  Onge 

Bray 

Icbord 

Teague.  Tex. 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Thompson,  N  J 

Dickinson 

Kluczynskl 

Tunney 

DlggS 

Long,  La. 

Udall 

Dorn 

Morton 

WUIlams,  Miss. 

Edwards,  Calif 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Tounger 

Esch 

O'Konskt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gorman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10509,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  398  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smixh]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
meetings  in  the  Midwest  that  I  believe 
a  few  brief  comments  may  be  in  order 
to  set  the  Record  straight. 

Following  some  political  statements  of 
some  farm  organization  leaders  in  Des 
Moines  about  a  week  ago,  I  checked  on 
this  particular  matter.  They  had  said 
that  the  meetings  were  stacked  by  Oov- 
emment  employees. 

In  Iowa,  I  can  report  to  you,  not  one 
single  thin  dime  was  paid  to  a  county  or 
a  community  committeeman. 

These  are  locally  elected  people,  elected 
by  the  farmers,  not  under  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  local  leaders.  It  Is  natural  they 
would  go  to  a  farm  meeting  in  that  area 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many.  If  not  mooi 
of  these  people  are  Republicans  in  Iowa 
and  the  Midwest.  If  these  were  political 
meetings,  they  were  Republican  political 
meetings,  because  that  Is  mostly  who  was 
there. 

I  understand  that  some  expenses  were 
erroneously  paid  in  Kansas,  but  that  is 
the  only  State.  Other  than  that,  ex- 
penses were  not  paid  as  alleged. 

I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  those  meet- 


ings, but  now  I  find  that  they  were  good 
in  some  ways.  For  years,  you  know,  some 
self-appointed  commodity  groups  and 
also  some  farm  leaders  in  Washington 
obviously  have  been  out  of  touch  with 
their  members  on  the  farms.  Some  had 
to  be  out  of  touch  because  they  disagreed 
with  one  another.  They  could  not  all  be 
right. 

Some  of  the  Washington  leaders  sim- 
ply had  gone  political.  They  had  become 
subsidiaries  of  political  interests  or  spe- 
cial interest  groups  other  than  agricul- 
ture. 

Many  attending  those  Midwest  meet- 
ings were  strong  critics  of  Freeman  and 
of  the  administration.  What  got  under 
some  of  the  farm  leaders'  skin  was,  when 
they  asked  how  many  were  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  Curtis  farm  bill,  only  about  one 
out  of  100  held  up  his  hand.  This  irritated 
them,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
more  members  than  that  there. 

Farmers  remember  the  period  of  1953 
to  1960.  During  that  period — and  I  wUl 
take  the  December  figures — corn  dropped 
from  $1.50  a  bushel  down  to  91  cents  a 
bushel.  That  is  a  drop  of  45  percent.  By 
last  December,  it  crawled  back  up  to 
$1.29.  That  is  an  increase  of  45  percent. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  just  1  second 
I  will. 

So  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  those 
who  opposed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture most  In  complaining  about  these 
prices  have  been  the  ones  who  have  done 
the  most  to  prevent  the  prices  from 
climbing  back  up.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
even  voted  against  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  ultimate  in  being 
against  farm  prices  Improving.  But  for 
that  feed  grains  program,  $8  billion 
worth  of  feed  grains  would  have  been 
raised  on  diverted  acres.  You  can't  make 
me  believe  that  extra  production  would 
not  have  hurt  farm  prices.  We  should 
remember  that  most  of  the  new  pro- 
grams in  the  last  few  years  that  are 
funded  in  this  bill  are  for  nonf arm  pur- 
poses such  as  water  and  sewers,  affecting 
not  only  the  Midwest  but  especially  the 
small  towns  in  the  Northeast. 

They  include  more  meat  Inspectors, 
and  consumer  activities  of  various  kinds. 
Criticism  directed  at  ridiculing  farmers 
for  this  increased  employment  is  simply 
not  Just,  because  the  programs  are  to 
help  the  nonfarmers.  It  Is  unfair  and  is 
antifarmer.  This  is  a  consumer  bill  as 
well  as  a  farmer  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  Secretary  Freeman  should  not 
call  public  meetings  and  then  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  to  anyone  attend- 
ing those  meetings.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  making. 

I  wcmt  to  add,  however,  that  now  the 
farmer  receives  only  about  72  percent  of 
parity,  which  certainly  is  not  very  good. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Part  of  this  Is  be- 
cause we  changed  the  farm  program  in 
1963  so  that  Instead  of  taking  the  corn 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


and  selling  it  at  a  loss,  we  are  Just  mak- 
ing a  direct  pajmient  to  the  farmer  which 
is  not  reflected  in  the  parity  figures. 
That,  of  course,  le  not  comparable  to 
anything  that  we  had  in  previous  years. 
And  the  CCC  appropriation  is  reduced 
$2  biUion  from  last  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  will  both  agree 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any- 
one to  attend  meetings  in  order  to  hear 
Secretary  Freeman  talk. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
And  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
not  to  make  such  payments.  I  under- 
stand a  few  were  erroneously  made  in 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.   MICHEX.  Mr.   Chairman,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  recognize  the  difficult  task  faced  by 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  view  of  our  flsca'  situation.  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
responsibility  in  attempting  to  place  first 
things  first. 

In  regard  to  the  budget  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  I  note  that  a 
number  of  worthy  projects  were  recog- 
nized by  the  committee  as  having  im- 
usual  merit  even  though  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  earmark  fimds  for  them. 

However,  the  committee  did  make  an 
added  $2  million  available  for  contin- 
gency operations  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  need  for  de- 
pendable tests  to  assist  dairy  farmers  to 
detect  and  control  mastitis.  Dairying  is 
an  Important  source  of  livelihood  to 
many  of  the  farmers  in  my  area.  Not 
only  are  thess  dairy  farmers  caught  In 
a  price-cost  squeeze  today,  they  face  in- 
creasing competition  from  cheap  imports 
from  foreign  countries  and  now  to  have 
their  permits  to  sell  milk  canceled  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  research  information 
from  USDA  would  literally  be  the  last 
straw. 

The  problem  at  hand  has  particular 
urgency  since  Federal  and  State  public 
health  officials  indicate  strict  enforce- 
ment of  a  new  mastitis  control  program 
effective  July  1.  1970.  The  basic  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nu- 
merous tests  for  screening  abnormal 
milk.  However,  scientists  in  USDA  who 
have  been  studying  the  methodology  con- 
cerned with  these  tests  and  some  uni- 
versity scientists  agree  that  these  tests 
are  not  reliable  for  obtaining  results 
that  are  uniform  and  consistent.  There- 
fore, there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  methodology  In  working  out  a 
satisfactory  test  for  ttie  detection  of  mas- 
titis. One  ray  of  hope  is  that  the  en- 
forcement officials  have  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  program  and  report  back  at  a  1969 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Interstate 
Milk  Shipments.  Thus,  It  Is  possible  that 
the  enforcement  phases  might  be  modi- 
fied before   1970 — If  research  is  being 
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conducted  or  If  results  aie  available  by 
that  time. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  wldesinread  eco- 
DjotBic  loes  to  dairy  farmers  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ABS  begin  now  to  solve 
the  problem  of  a  reliable  and  accurate 
testing  program  for  mastitis.  I  hope  that 
he  will  use  a  portion  of  the  contingency 
funds  made  available  in  this  bill  to  initi- 
ate this  much  needed  work. 

I  am  sure  that  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  North  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  An}rcv}rla- 
tlons  Committee  amplifies  this  point  and 
Z  include  with  these  remarks  along  with 
an  article  from  Hoard's  Dairyman: 

0«ntlam«n.  memban  of  tlM  committee, 
my  name  U  Bobert  H.  North.  I  am  executive 
vioe  presklent  of  the  UUJc  Industry  Founda- 
tion, a  trade  aaeoclatlon  ot  milk  plant  oper- 
ators that  process  and  distribute  fluid  milk 
and  flvild  milk  products  In  every  state  of  the 
tmton.  We  are  here  today  to  plead  for  asslst- 
anee  on  a  problem  that  has  now  become 
acute  and  whleh  will  seriously  affect  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  nation. 

We  realize  that  this  Is  an  eleventh  hour 
appeal,  however  we  did  not  believe  the  regu- 
latory officials  oif  the  country  would  begin 
Inatttutlng  enforcement  programs  for  the 
control  of  abnormal  milk  between  now  and 
July  1,  1970. 

'  To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  scope  <^  the 
problem,  the  National  Mastitis  Council,  a 
voluntary  group  to  which  this  organisation 
contilbutea  sui^>ort,  oompoeed  of  dairy  farm 
representatives,  processors  of  milk,  and 
regulatory  people  engaged  In  the  control  of 
mastitis  and  abnormal  milk,  has  estimated 
that  the  loss  throu^  mastitis  and  abnormal 
milk  annually  la  12  bUllon  pounds  of  milk. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  It  coats  the  American  dairy  farm- 
ers somewhere  between  350  and  500  million 
dollars  annually  In  direct  loas  In  animal  and 
milk  production.  Additionally  the  dairy  farm- 
ers are  thought  to  spend  an  estimated  250 
mllUon  dollars  annually  for  drugs  and  vet- 
erinarian fees.  This  makes  the  total  bill 
something  between  600  million  and  750  mil- 
lion doUars — a  bill  now  being  absorbed  by 
dairy  farmers  In  our  50  stateal  The  time 
pressures  In  the  problem  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  de- 
velops for  adoption  by  the  various  states, 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions, a  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance. 

The  latest  edition,  the  1988  Pasteurized 
BUlk  Ordinance,  calls  for.  In  a  general  state- 
ments, the  control  of  mastltlc  and  abnormal 
milk. 

There  Is  In  existence  an  organization  known 
as  the  Interstate  Milk  Shippers  Conference. 
It  Is  a  cooperative  state — U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  program  under  which  sources  of  milk 
are  certlfled  for  interstate  shipment.  The 
Conference  Itself  Is  designed  to  promote  the 
free  movement  of  wholesome  milk  between 
the  states  and  other  political  subdivisions. 
In  the  Conference,  the  state  regulatory  of- 
ficials from  each  state  vote  in  the  plenary 
sessions  to  adopt  programs  and  procedures 
which  become  part  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ments. Industry  has  no  vote  In  the  plenary 
sessions. 

Sometime  ago,  the  Conference  organized 
a  oommlttee  on  abnormal  milk.  It  prepared  a 
report  calling  for  a  control  program  con- 
sisting of  three  phases — a  screening  phase, 
a  partial  control  phase  to  begin  as  soon  as 
adopted  by  the  Conference  and  the  states, 
and  on  July  1,  1970,  enforcement  measures 
whereby  farmers  with  high  leucocyte  counts 
would  lose  their  permits  to  seU  milk  to  ap- 
proved plants  when  they  had  three  high 
counts  exceeding  a  certain  nimierlcal  limi- 
tation out  of  five  samples. 

It  was  the  position  of  Industry  that,  in- 


stead of  penalizing  the  farmer  who  nuty  have 
high  counts,  programs  should  be  initiated 
to  help  him  reduce  the  incidence  of  high 
counts  and  incidence  of  mastitis.  We  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  a  technical  discussion  here, 
but  mastitis  and  high  leucocjrte  counts  are 
not  synonymous.  However,  the  results  in 
either  case  are  very  disastrous  to  potential 
dairy  farm  Income.  In  our  estimation  the 
one  and  only  source  where  we  can  get  assist- 
ance Is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  has  the  resources  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
landmark  work  has  been  done  in  a  minor  way 
in  studies  conducted  by  ARS. 

To  pinpoint  the  real  problems,  there  are 
numerous  tests  for  screening  abnormal  milk. 
Five  of  them  have  been  listed  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  abnormal  milk  of  the  In- 
terstate Milk  Shippers  Conference.  However, 
scientists  that  are  studying  the  methodology 
carefully  within  the  Department  and  In  some 
of  the  universities,  seem  agreed  that  we  do 
not,  as  yet.  have  tests  that  are  reliable  for 
getting  results  that  are  reproducible  or  uni- 
form. Information  has  been  published  in  the 
scientific  journals  whldh  is  confusing  and 
conflicting.  All  of  these  tests  are  compared 
against  the  direct  microscopic  leucocyte 
count  and  no  scientific  group  has  satlsfac- 
torUy  standardized  or  astabllshed  the  llmTt 
of  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  direct  ex- 
amination. Therefore,  there  Is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  methodology  alone.  We 
have  raised  the  question  with  the  regula- 
tory officials — how  can  you  have  a  fair  en- 
forcement program  when  it  is  based  on  tests 
which  are  not  above  suspicion? 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  would 
be  to  develop,  after  a  study  of  the  factors 
that  are  leading  to  high  counts  control  pro- 
grams of  a  practical  nature  that  the  farmer 
can  participate  In  under  supervision  on  his 
own  farm  to  avoid  these  high  counts,  the 
threat  of  a  loss  of  a  shipping  permit  and, 
hence,  the  threat  of  economic  disaster.  There 
are  many  factors  In  the  physiology  of  the 
cow  In  mechanical  milking  and  other  areas 
that  may  be  causative  insofar  as  high 
counts  are  concerned.  This  program  should 
be  one  that  is  operated  under  controlled 
conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try so  these  programs  ean  be  evaluated  as 
to  their  efficacy. 

With  the  Federal  assistance  that  Is  avail- 
able through  the  UJ3.  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  field,  sutdi  as  Federal  veteri- 
narians, agricultural  engineers  and  others  at 
the  State  level,  programs  could  be  developed 
to  abate  mastitis  and  reduce  high  leucocyte 
counts. 

Following  this  type  tot  control  program 
evaluation,  we  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  developed  a  proposed  uniform  mastitis 
abatement  program.  Industry  would  then 
propose  to  the  Interstate  Milk  Shippers  Con- 
ference and  regulatory  people  that  they  \ise 
this  program  of  assistance  rather  than  rely 
solely  on  punitive  Bystem  of  permit  suspen- 
sion in  order  to  abate  mastitis  and  abnormal 
milk. 

SUMMABT 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  economic  loss 
to  the  American  dairy  farmer,  this  would 
be  one  of  the  most  constructive  things  for 
the  dairy  Industry  that  could  be  done 
through  the  Department.  Because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  target  date  for  enforcement 
program,  the  studies  would  have  to  be  initi- 
ated at  once. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
resources,  the  expertise  and  relationship  with 
State  experiment  stations  in  order  to  carry 
out  research  on  a  control  program.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Department  does 
not  have  funds  to  start  this  work  Immedi- 
ately. We  are  also  advised  that  under  nor- 
mal procedures,  this  probably  would  not  be 
considered  for  inclusion  In  the  budget  until 
1969,  the  year  In  which  a  report  must  be 
made  to  the  Interstate  Milk  Shippers  Con- 


ference if  the  enforcement  program  is  to  be 
modified  to  an  assistance  program  rather 
than  punishment  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

While  we  realize  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, we  are  in  an  unusual  and  unhappy 
situation.  The  farmer  Is  the  pawn  in  thS 
game.  He  has  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
kinds  of  enforcement  programs  or  the  dates 
of  their  IniUatlon.  He  U  at  the  mercy  of  a 
screening  program  to  be  followed  by  enforce- 
ment which  Is  inadequate.  While  some  mea- 
ger attempts  have  been  made  to  evolve 
methods  of  reducing  mastitis  and  abnormal 
milk,  no  comprehensive  program  has  ever 
been  put  together  to  attack  the  problems 
so  broadly  as  to  have  some  hope  of  success 

We  plead  with  this  committes  to  examine 
the  emergency  nature  of  this  situation  and 
to  provide  for  the  needed  assistance  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  this  committee. 

[From  Hoard's  Dairyman,  May  10,  1967] 
MAsrms  Crackdown  Orokud  bt  SAMnAU- 
ANs — Miami  Mzrr&fo  Rzvkksxb  National 
Mastitis  Council:  Srrs  July  1,  1970,  as 
CuTorr  DATS  roa  Dazbtmkn  Shipping  "As- 
NoxMAi,"  Milk 

In  a  stormy  session  at  Miami  Beach  In  early 
April,  the  National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Milk  Shipments  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  an  "abnormal  milk  program"  calling  for 
farmers  to  meet  definite  requirements  or 
their  Grade  A  milk  cannot  move  interstate. 

The  conference,  made  up  of  official  repre- 
sentatives of  state  departments  of  health  and 
agriculture,  thus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the 
National  Mastitis  Council,  which  voted  19 
to  11  In  February  against  cutting  farmers  off 
a  market  on  the  basis  of  a  screening  or  "Indi- 
cator" test  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  March  35 
issue). 

Though  the  conference  is  now  on  record 
for  the  cutoff,  it  will  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee to  follow  the  progress  of  the  program 
and  report  back  to  the  1969  meeting  of  the 
organization.  Thus,  It  is  possible  that  the 
Phase  m,  or  cutoff  portion,  of  the  plan  might 
be  modified  before  it  goee  Into  effect  July 
1,  1970. 

Before  approving  the  report  of  an  11-man 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  John  Herrlck,  Iowa 
State  University,  the  conference  also  raised 
the  cutoff  level  from  1  million  leukocytes  to 
1%  million.  In  addition,  it  rejected  a  re- 
quirement for  signed  statements  from  mllli- 
Ing  machine  servicemen  and  veterinarlaiis 
following  Inspections  required  by  the  health 
officers. 

The  program  is  divided  into  three  different 
phases  with  different  dates  or  deadlines  set 
for  each  phase: 

PHASE  I — ZrFZCriVX  JULY   I,   ISST 

The  agreements  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Interstate  Milk  Shipments  state.  In  Sec- 
tion 11A.5  that  "effective  July  1,  1967, 
laboratory  examinations  or  screening  proce- 
dures for  the  presence  of  unwholesome,  al- 
tered mammary  secretions,  whether  of  an 
inflammatory,  infectious  physiological  or 
environmental  origin.  In  raw  milk  for 
pasteurization  shall  be  made  at  the  same 
frequency  as  specified  for  bacteriological  tests 
in  the  milk  sanitation  standard  specified  in 
Section  l.A.2.  The  official  indicator  test  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  approved  laboratory 
utilizing  the  official  indicating  tests  for  the 
detection  of  abnormal  milk  published  by  the 
USPHS  and  subjected  to  the  State  Laboratory 
Certification  Program. 

"phase  n EFPECTrVZ  JULY    I,    1968 

"After  July,  1968,  only  those  Interstate 
milk  shippers  that  are  certified  to  be  follow- 
ing an  indicating  test  program  shall  be  listed 
In  the  quarterly  publication.  'Sanitary  Com- 
pliance and  Enforcement  Ratings  of  Inter- 
state Milk  Shippers.' 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  U.S.  Public 
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Health  Service  adopt  official  laboratory  in- 
dicating test (8)  for  the  detection  of  ab- 
normal milk  and  that  such  test(8)  be  pub- 
lished by  the  UJB.  Public  Health  Service  and 
subjected  to  the  State  Laboratory  Certifica- 
tion Program. 

"After  this  date,  when  a  herd  milk  sample 
tested  by  an  approved  laboratory  indicates 
the  presence  of  1,500,000  or  more  leukocytes 
per  milliliter,  the  following  procedure  shall 
be  followed: 

"a.  A  warning  letter  shall  be  sent  to  the 
producer  notifying  him  of  the  high  leukocyte 
count.  The  letter  also  shall  list  the  principal 
causes  of  excess  leukocyte  counts. 

"b.  Following  the  second  consecutive  in- 
dicating test  Indicating  a  raw  milk  count  of 
1.600,000  or  more  leukocytes  per  milliliter,  an 
inspection  shall  be  made  by  an  official  sani- 
tarian or  a  person  designated  by  him. 

"c.  A  third  herd  milk  sample  shall  be  taken 
after  a  lapse  of  three  days.  If  this  sample  also 
Indicates  a  leukocyte  count  of  1,500,000  or 
more  per  mlllUlter,  the  milk  regulatory  au- 
thority shall,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  re- 
quire producer  to : 

"1.  Have  equipment  ai^yzed  by  a  milking 
equipment  serviceman. 

"2.  Have  individual  animals  examined  by 
a  veterinarian.  Thoee  cows  producing  abnor- 
mal milk  shall  be  milked  separately  and  the 
milk  shall  be  withheld  from  milk  supply. 

"PKASK  ni — IJTBCTIVX  JUIY    1,   1S70 

"A  penalty  clause  shall  be  added  for  non- 
compliance with  leukocyte  standards.  Milk 
supplies  having  1.500,000  or  more  leukocytes 
per  milliliter  on  three  out  of  five  of  the  last 
tests  and  continued  violations  of  applicable 
Items  of  sanitation  (Ir  and/or  14r)  shall  have 
their  permit  suspended  and/or  court  action 
shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with  Section  3 
and/or  6  of  the  Orade  'A'  Pasteiurized  Milk 
Ordinance — 1965  Recommendations  of  the 
UJS.  Public  Health  Service:  provided  that 
leukocyte  counts  of  1,500,000  or  more  per 
milliliter  shall  not  have  been  officially  re- 
corded nor  penalty  applied  unless  corrob- 
orated by  the  direct  microscopic  leukocyte 
count  or  the  equivalent  as  published." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  report  directs  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service  to  review 
a  forage  project  proposed  by  the  scien- 
tists at  the  Ohio  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  in  Wooster.  Ohio,  and  rec- 
ommends that  it  be  given  full  and  care- 
ful consideration  for  inclusion  in  the 
1969  budget. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
potentially  most  valuable  research  proj- 
ects that  has  come  to  my  attention 
recently. 

The  project  grows  out  of  a  discovery 
by  Ohio  center  scientists  that  the  pliysi- 
cal  properties  of  forage  determine  its 
rate  of  movement  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  ruminant  animals,  which  in 
turn  determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
animal  may  derive  maximum  value  from 
Its  food. 

Millions  of  dollars  might  be  saved 
America's  dairymen  and  cattle  growers 
if  methods  can  be  devised  to  prepare 
forage  so  that  the  animals  are  able  to 
extract  all  of  the  nutritive  values  In 
alfalfa  and  various  grasses.  This  should 
mean  savings  In  turn  for  American  fam- 
ilies and  Increased  consumption  of  beef 
and  dairy  products. 

The  proposed  project  would  have  as  its 
objective  the  development  of  a  method  of 
dehydrating  legume  or  grass  forage  and 
a  method  of  shipping,  storing  and  feeding 
that  will  maintain  the  physical  form 
needed  for  maximum  digestibility  in 
cattle. 


As  I  have  said,  success  in  developing 
an  integrated  system  of  harvesting, 
processing  and  storing  forage  could  mean 
millions  of  dollars  in  reduced  feed  costs 
to  dairymen  and  beef  producers  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  initial  cost  of  the 
program,  over  a  3-year  period.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  s^iproximately  $130,000,  a 
small  Investment  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  anticipated  benefits.  I  h(H>e  that 
the  ARS  will  tise  the  fimds  provided  In 
this  bill  to  develop  a  Justification  for  this 
project  in  the  1969  budget.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  cannot  be  undertaken  at 
once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  fascmating  and  immensely  bene- 
ficial developments  that  have  come  from 
the  Ohio  Research  and  Development 
Center  at  Wooster.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  director  of  the  center. 
Roy  M.  Kottman.  and  for  the  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  work  with 
him.  I  know  of  no  investment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  has 
yielded  greater  benefits  and  rewards  i>er 
dollar  spent  than  the  money  we  have 
devoted  to  the  Wooster  research  Instal- 
lation and  the  other  fine  agricultural 
experiment  stations  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
IK)  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control : 
For  operations  and  measures,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests 
and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for  carry- 
ing out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine,  and 
regulatory  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
including  expenses  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C 
114b-c) ,  $84,028,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for 
the  control  of  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
emergency  conditions:  Provided,  That  no 
funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin- 
ister a  brucelloels  eradication  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  that  does  not  require 
minimum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least 
40  per  centum:  Provided  further,  That,  In 
addition.  In  emergencies  which  threaten  the 
livestock  or  poultry  Industries  of  the  country, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  ap- 
propriations or  funds  available  to  the  agen- 
cies or  corporations  of  the  Department  such 
sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  avaU- 
able  only  in  such  emergencies  for  the  arrest 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or 
other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of 
animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and  shnilar 
diseases  in  poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947, 
as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  transferred  under  this  head  In  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with 
such  transferred  amounts; 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittkn]  and  the  other  members  of 
this  committee,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  on  the 
minority  side,  for  their  very  fine  work 
and  for  a  job  well  done,  because  certainly 
when  we  consider  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  and  the  costs  that 
have  t>een  involved  in  their  various  pro- 
grams over  a  great  many  years,  it  is  no 


mean  task  for  these  gentlemen  to  be  con- 
fronted with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  spe- 
cifically to  direct  a  question  or  two  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  with  reference  to  a 
matter  of  some  considerable  importance 
to  some  of  us  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  has  to  do  with  some  of  the 
funds  as  contained  In  the  bill  for  the  re- 
search program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  particularly 
compliment  the  committee  for  what  I  be- 
lieve has  been  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contingency  fund 
of  the  administrator  of  the  research  pro- 
gram has  been  increased  from  $1  million 
to  $3  million.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  would  give  greater  flexibility  and 
provide  for  a  more  adequate  oiHX>rtunity 
to  do  a  good  Job  in  the  area  of  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  particularly  true 
and  Is  very  vital  and  represents  a  con- 
tinuing area  of  agricultural  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  specifically  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittzn]  about  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  pink  boll- 
worm.  This,  of  course,  has  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  cotton  industry  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  liecome  a  vital  and 
pressing  problem  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia since  it  has  caused  substantial 
damage  in  the  Imperial  Valley  last  year 
and  in  other  areas  of  the  State  of  Call- 
fomla,  although  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  the  San  Joaqtdn  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  keeping  this  pest  under  con- 
trol, and  I  would  like  to  a^  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  if  the  gentleman 
will  comment  upon  what  the  committee 
proposes  to  do  or  has  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pink  bollworm  research  and 
eradication  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ftnm  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SiskI  that  in  volume  I 
of  the  explanatory  notes  of  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
page  121,  there  is  a  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pink  bollworm  and  the 
problems  caused  thereby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  this  boll- 
worm has  been  in  existence  in  areas  such 
as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  States.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  amoimt  of  damage  that 
it  does  when  it  comes  up  from  Mexico. 
As  the  gentleman  says,  it  does  constitute 
a  real  threat  to  the  cotton  crops  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  year  or  two 
it  has  l>ecome  a  real  problem  in  the  State 
of  California;  in  fact,  the  explanatory 
notes  say  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
augmoit  the  program  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm control  in  California  with  certain 
chemical  controls  during  the  past  year 
and  that  107,104  acres  were  treated  in 
this  fashion  in  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  the  total 
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funds  carried  in  the  bill  for  the  control 
of  the  pink  bollworm  amoiint  to 
$2,132,400. 

But  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  expend  the  money  where  the 
problem  exists,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  gentleman's  area  Is  one  where  such 
efforts  should  be  made. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comments,  because 
the  State  of  California  has  just  voted  a 
50-cent-a-bale  levy  upon  growers  in  an 
effort  to  have  them  put  up  money  of 
their  own  to  try  to  help  eradicate  this 
pest,  plus  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  putting  one-half  million  dol- 
lars additional  with  which  we  hope  to 
zero  In  on  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment upon  one  other  aspect  of  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill,  and  this  has 
reference  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  specifically  to  the  area  of 
the  self-help  housing  program. 

Mr,  Chairman,  thla  Is  a  program  that 
I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  observe 
quite  closely.  1  have  been  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  Job  that  has  been  done 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  There  have  been  no 
grants  involved  directly  in  this  program. 
This  Is  a  program  where  certain  people 
fall  within  a  certain  category,  and  it  is 
a  very  limited  category  because  they 
have  to  have  a  very  low  income  and  yet 
have  a  sufficient  income  with  which  to 
meet  their  payments,  because  these 
loans  are  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  they  carry  Interest 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  family  in  order  to  qualify.  I  say 
this  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
In  my  area  of  California  among  the 
Mexican-American  community  they  are 
utilizing  this  program  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  hear 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  today,  as  In- 
dicated in  the  debates  in  this  Chamber 
over  the  past  few  months,  from  many 
of  our  constituents  who  are  concerned 
with  Federal  expenditures.  These  people, 
as  well  as  some  of  my  colleagues,  are 
interested  and  desirous  of  cutbacks  in 
those  Federal  programs  which  they  clas- 
sify as  giveaway  programs. 

The  program  I  speak  of  today  does  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  fall 
into  that  category.  I  cannot  see  why  any 
Member  of  th's  House,  no  matter  what 
his  political  philosophy,  should  not  be  in 
full  support  of  the  expansion  of  the  self- 
help  housing  program.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  involvement;  the  recip- 
ients provide  their  own  labor;  and  it 
has  proved  successful  over  the  past  3 
years.  Those  eligible  for  these  loans  by 
statute  are  in  rural  areas.  As  we  all 
recognize,  these  people  have  a  great 
need  for  better  housing. 

Direct  loans,  at  4  percent,  are  avail- 


able to  those  willing  to  help  themselves. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
vides the  loan,  which  averages  $7,500 
per  house,  for  the  land  and  construction 
material,  in  my  area,  technical  assist- 
ance is  provided  by  Self-Help  Enter- 
prises, which  Is  funded  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  All  members  of 
the  family  work  on  the  new  home.  In- 
dividuals from  other  applicant  families, 
who  possess  partlcolar  talents,  such  as 
carpentry,  plumbing  and  plastering, 
assist  one  another. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  program  is  so 
successful  primarily  because  of  the  tact 
that  families  have  their  own  initiative, 
work,  and  motivation  in  these  homes. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  housing 
programs  are  in  the  category  of  what 
some  people  refer  to  as  handout  or  give- 
away programs.  We  have  seen  some  of 
our  public  housing  wrecked  and  de- 
stroyed, apparently  because  of  lack  of 
any  particular  interest  or  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  occupant.  The  families  under 
the  self-help  program  have  great  pride 
in  their  homes.  They  tend  to  take  care 
of  them,  protect  them,  and  keep  them 
painted  and  clean  in  a  way  which  I  feel 
a  home  should  be. 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  demand  for 
these  direct  loans  has  increased  during 
the  3  years  the  program  has  been  in 
operation.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration deliberately  started  the  pro- 
gram with  a  small  sum — approximately 
$60,000  for  fiscal  1985.  The  next  year 
$700,000  was  used.  The  $1.5  mllUon  ap- 
propriated for  this  year  was  allocated 
before  February,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration that  an  additional  $2.5  million 
could  have  been  used. 

I  feel  that  imder  this  program  a  great 
many  low-income  people  can  be  given 
better  and  improved  housing.  It  repre- 
sents a  step  out  of  poverty,  while  at  the 
same  time,  providing  these  people  with  a 
feeling  of  self-dependence  and  a  desire 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  poverty  level. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  that  my  colleaeues  give  serious 
consideration  to  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $3.5  million  over  the  $1.5  million 
presently  earmarked  for   this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Committee,  but  this  Is  a 
subject,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in,  and  I  would  hope 
as  the  years  go  by  we  can  make  more 
flexible  a  program  and  funds  available 
in  a  loan  program  to  meet  this  need. 
I  simply  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  a 
picture  which  I  have  here  indicating 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  in  my 
area,  and  I  am  sure  exist  In  some 
other  areas,  some  shacks  In  the  rural 
areas  that  certainly  do  not  look  very 
good.  Unfortunately,  we  have  too  many 
of  our  farm  people  and  particularly 
farm  laborers  living  in  this  kind  of  a 
home. 

Here  is  a  family  that  found  them- 
selves qualified  under  this  self-help 
house  loan  program,  and  through  the 
help  of  their  neighbors  and  family  they 
went  in  and  built  a  home. 

Here  Is  a  very  beautiful,  modern  home 
in  which  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pride. 


The  average  cost  of  these  homes  is  some- 
thing like  $7,500,  but  a  lot  of  blood 
sweat,  toll,  and  tears  of  these  families 
the  children  and  the  wives,  have  gone 
into  the  home,  and  they  do  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  these  homes. 

We  find  them  to  be  adequately  land- 
scaped and  well  cared  for.  painted,  and 
kept  up. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  program  in  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  more  generous  In  the 
future.  It  is  my  understanding  that  as 
far  as  direct  loans  which  would  be  4- 
percent  loans,  there  is  provided  only 
$1.5  million  In  the  line  Items  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  feel  this  is  totally  inadequate.  I 
do  not  propose  to  offer  an  amendment, 
but  I  would  hope  in  the  years  to  come 
we  can  demonstrate  the  great  job  that 
this  particular  program  is  doing,  and  we 
can  receive  additional  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram through  ttie  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rOOD   STAMP   PSOCRAM 

For  necessary  exjienses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  $180,000,000,  to  be  provided  from  funds 
available  under  section  33  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
g\i8t  24.  1035  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  and  In  addi- 
tion, 916,000,000  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  "Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  ApproprlaUon  Act,  1967', 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  thu 
appropriation:  Provided,  That  these  fund* 
shall  become  available  for  the  food  stamp 
program  only  upon  the  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation:  Provided  /urther.  That, 
In  the  event  legislative  authorization  for  the 
food  stamp  program  is  not  enacted  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  such  funds 
wiU  remain  available  for  surplus  commodit; 
purchases  for  direct  distribution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  17,  lines  1  through  15,  on  the 
ground  that  appropriations  for  this  food 
stamp  program  are  not  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHIITKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  acknowledges  In  its  report 
that  such  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
yet  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PARTICIPATION    BALKS    AT7TH0RIZATI0N 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
as  trustee,  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  ben- 
eficial Interests  or  participations  In  such 
loan  assets  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration direct  loan  account  and  rural 
housing  direct  loan  account  as  may  be 
placed  in  trust  with  such  Association  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act, 
as  amended,  for  the  account  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  addition  to  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorized,  in  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000:  Provided. 
That  this  authorization  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1969. 

AMXNOMZMTB    OWnXKD    BT    Km.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 

29,  strike  out  lines  11  through  23. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have 
JO  amendment  to  the  next  section  on 
page  30  of  the  bill  to  strike  that  out 
entirely,  which  would  naturally  fall  of 
Its  own  weight  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  the  two  amendments 
together,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   they   be   considered   en   bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 

30,  strilce  out  lines  1  through  8. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment  on  other  bills 
this  year,  but  I  have  not  In  each  Instance 
tried  to  strike  out  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion. I  do  it  in  this  case  because  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  does  not  plan  to  use  the 
$800  million  for  financing  any  of  its  loan 
programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
makes  that  very  clear  in  its  report,  and 
I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
frankness  in  giving  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
which  has  this  bill  under  consideration 
today,  the  correct  information  indicating 
that  this  $800  million  is  to  be  used  by 
the  administration  to  pay  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Oovemment.  That  Is  Just 
one  of  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who 
were  opposed  to  this  program  in  the  be- 
ginning did  oppose  it.  Because  we  do  not 
think  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  should  be  used  to 
pay  general  and  ordinary  expenses  of 
running  the  Oovermnent. 

There  Is  an  argument  as  to  whether 
this  is  actually  a  sale  or  a  special  way 
of  borrowing  money.  If  It  is  a  Ijorrowing 
tactic  or  gimmick,  then  I  submit  it  is 
the  most  expensive  method  that  can  be 
used  to  borrow  money,  because  the  sub- 
sidy involved  in  this  case  is  1.66  pereent. 
That  amounts  to  $13,268,000.  If  these 
certificates  are  outstanding  for  10  years. 
that  means  we  will  be  paying  out  $132.- 
680,000  In  subsidy,  or  $265,380,000  If  they 
are  outstanding  for  20  years. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  1.66  percent  for  borrowed 
money. 

But  If  it  is  not  a  loan  and  if  It  is  a 
ssle  of  an  asset,  as  has  been  alleged,  then 
I  submit  to  this  Committee  that  we  ought 
not  to  sell  capital  assets  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

That  is  like  selling  a  share  of  stock 
to  raise  money  to  pay  your  house  rent. 
It  is  like  cashing  in  a  savings  account  to 
pay  your  grocery  bill.  When  you  op>erate 
that  way,  you  are  liquidating  your  cap- 
ital assets  and  consuming  the  proceeds 
In  operating  expenses.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  a  sound  way  to  nm  a  railroad  or 
a  government.  If  this  is  a  sale  of  capital 
jssets,  as  the  proponents  contend,  then 
the  proceeds  surely  should  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  Certainly  a  part 
ol  this  debt  was  incurred  to  make  the 


loans  Involved,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  loans  are  disposed  of  the  proceeds 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  that  debt. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  the  matter  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  the  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  We  tried  to  be 
completely  candid  in  our  report.  The  $800 
million  consists  of  notes  and  other  in- 
struments of  indebtedness  that  are  pres- 
ently held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration for  loans  and  advances  that  it 
has  msule  in  its  various  programs. 

Some  time  ago  the  Congress  voted  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
ttficat&j  which  are  backed  up  by  these 
notes.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
notes,  which  the  Government  now  holds, 
will  not  be  necessary  to  finance  the  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  But  Involved  here  Is 
the  question  of  Government  policy  to 
which  the  Congress  agreed  some  time 
ago — and.  may  I  say,  at  that  time  I  did 
not  happen  to  vote  for  that  legislation. 
But  the  Congress  agreed  that,  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  Incurred  for  Grovernment  oper- 
ations In  its  various  programs,  instead 
of  borrowing  more  money  at  the  bank  or 
selling  more  Treasury  certificates,  they 
would  cash  in  on  some  of  the  instru- 
ments that  they  already  held. 

So,  while  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says  that  we  are  selling  some- 
thing that  we  have  in  order  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses,  I  would  express  it  In  this 
way :  You  are  selling  some  of  the  instru- 
ments that  you  have,  to  keep  from  going 
across  the  street  and  borrowing  more 
money  from  the  bank.  That  is  extwitly 
what  it  is.  So,  with  the  sale  of  these  par- 
ticipation certificates,  we  finance  these 
obligations. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  question 
arises:  Shall  we  cash  In  some  of  the 
assets  that  we  have  or  shall  we  borrow 
more  money?  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  committee  felt  that  since  the  Con- 
gress had  spoken  and  had  declared  that 
this  was  a  governmental  policy,  that  the 
Participation  Certificates  could  be  sold 
and  the  money  used  to  run  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  borrowing  additional 
sums  over  and  above  what  we  already 
owed.  The  committee  felt  that  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  the  policy  since  that  law 
had  been  passed.  For  that  reason  we 
followed  the  budget  recommendation. 

Though  these  funds  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  operate  programs  in  this  bill, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  will  be 
needed  to  operate  other  programs  of  the 
government  unless  we  borrow  more 
money  through  normal  channels. 

Another  factor  to  keep  in  mind  is  that, 
if  the  certificates  now  held  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  are  sold,  the 
money  realized  will  l>e  credited  on  the 
books  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. For  that  reason,  and  since  the  Con- 
gress has  spoken  and  fixed  the  policy 
of  the  government,  I  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  back  our  committee  as  we 
have  backed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  established  some  time 
ago. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JomasI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  there 
were — ayes  54,  noes  65. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  WHrrriN. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
102.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DIRECT    LOAN    ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles 
A  and  B,  and  advances  under  section  335(a) 
for  which  funds  are  not  otherwise  available, 
of  the  Consolidated  Fanners  Home  Adndn- 

istratlon  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921).  aa 
amended,  may  be  made  from  funds  avaU- 
able  In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loan  account  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  $110,000,000;  and  operatmg  loans. 
$300,000,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment  I 
wanted  to  offer  to  this  bill,  but  I  have 
been  told  they  are  not  sure  it  is  germane. 
I  may  have  to  wait  and  offer  it  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

What  I  was  going  to  propose,  since  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  war  is  over  in  the 
Middle  East  the  Arab  Nations  will  all 
be  wanting  some  surplus  grains  again, 
was  that  we  make  a  trade  with  Israel.  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  trade 
them  about  400  F-111  planes  for  that 
one-eyed  general,  and  send  htm  to  Viet- 
nam, and  we  could  solve  our  problem 
about  like  he  is  solving  theirs. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  believe  that  to  be  fair  we  owe 
them  a  little  more  than  that?  They  need 
their  general. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  great  fellow  to  get 
the  best  bargain  I  can.  I  was  going  to 
start  with  400  F-lll's,  and  If  we  had  to 
we  could  go  higher,  because  he  prob- 
ably is  worth  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield,  but  do  not  get  me 
too  high.  You  will  ruin  my  deal. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  Just  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  on  the  bargain?  I  do  not 
believe  our  generals  are  the  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  must  say  the  gentleman 
has  a  little  different  opinion,  apparently, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  mine. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  great  Job. 

If  we  have  an  objective  in  Vietnam 
and  If  we  know  what  it  Is  and  if  we  can 
get  a  fellow  out  here  who  can  carry  it 
out  I  am  optimistic  that  we  have  the  men 
and  material  out  there  to  do  It. 

I  believe  this  General  Dayan  is  the  one 
who  could  do  it.  I  would  Just  like  to  get 
him  away  from  the  Israeli  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  our  Marines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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BTTRAL    KXNKWAL 

For  neoesaary  expenses,  Including  admin- 
Istratlve  expenses,  In  carrying  out  rural  re- 
newal activities  under  section  33(e)  of  title 
nz  at  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  1010,  1011(e)),  «!,- 
200,000,  to  remain  available  vintll  expended. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unaolmous  consent,  &fr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  apeak  out  of 
order.) 

ASnONATJT  KSWASB  J.  aiVDTS,  JK. 

Mr.  MTTiT.KR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  i£  with  deep  regret  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  tlie  House  the  death 
early  this  morning  of  Astronaut  Edward 
J.  Oivens,  Jr.  The  tragedy  is  compounded 
and  made  ironic  by  the  fact  that  Major 
Qlvens  was  Idlled  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent— he  becomes  another  statistic  in 
the  record  of  the  horrifying  slaughter 
that  occurs  on  Uie  roads  of  the  United 
States  each  year. 

Mkjor  Glvens  was  anoUier  Qilendld  ex- 
ample of  the  outstanding  young  men  who 
are  serving  in  our  manned  space  flight 
program.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  n.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1952  who  Joined  the 
Air  Force  and  received  his  flight  train- 
ing at  the  UjS.  Air  Force  Flight  Training 
Command.  In  1954  he  was  a  flight  com- 
mander and  fighter  pilot  with  the  35th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Oroup  In  Japan. 

He  was  accepted  at  the  UJS.  Air  Force 
Experlm^ital  Test  Pilot  Sdiool  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  Calif..  In  1958, 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  receiving 
the  outstanding  graduate  certificate. 

His  next  several  assignments  included 
duties  as  instructor  and  as  project  ofDcer 
on  new  aircraft  development  programs. 
He  attended  the  XJS.  Air  Force  Aero- 
space Research  Pilot  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1963.  Shortly  afterward 
he  was  selected  for  astronaut  training  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  was  assigned  to  the 
Manned  l^>acecraft  Center  at  Houston. 

Major  Oivens  was  a  msm  of  high  pro- 
fessional achievement.  He  was  a  leader 
of  that  new  breed  of  Americans  who  are 
highly  trained  and  schooled  through 
broad  experience  in  the  science  and  tech- 
nologies vital  to  the  success  of  our 
manned  space  flight  program.  He  per- 
sonally— as  well  as  his  outstanding  abil- 
Ittee — will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  as 
well  as  the  other  Members,  Join  with  me 
in  extending  to  Mrs.  Oivens,  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  family  of  Major  Oivens  the 
profound  sjmipathy  and  condolences  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  their 
hour  of  sorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTIiE  m— CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  each  such  corpora- 
tion or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and 
to  make  such  contracts  and  oommltraenta 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
provided  by  tectlon  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may 
be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  corporation  or  agency,  except 
aa  hereinafter  provided: 


AMENDMENT  OrFKkED  BY  MR.  WHriTCN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Ci^alrman,  I  oCfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrreN:  On 
page  32,  line  11,  strike  the  figrires  "151". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  pro  forma  committee  amendment. 
By  s(Mne  inadvertence  the  figure  "151" 
is  carried  in  the  middle  of  page  32.  It 
has  no  connection  with  anything.  Its 
deletion  will  not  destroy  or  change  any- 
thing. It  just  has  no  purpose  there.  This 
bill  was  proofread  half  a  dozen  times, 
but  by  some  maimer  this  figvire  got  In 
there.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment l>e  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LIMTTATION    ON    AOKINISTKATIVX    EXPENSES 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration from  carrying  out  any  activity  or  any 
program  authorized  by  law:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $31,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Provided  furtner.  That  $945,000  of  this 
authorization  shall  be  available  only  to  ex- 
pand and  Btrengthon  the  sales  program  of 
the  Corporation  punuant  to  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Corporation's  charter:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  less  than  7  per  cen- 
tum of  this  authorisation  shall  be  placed  Ux 
reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
for  use  only  In  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out 
program  operations:  Provided  further,  That 
all  necessary  expenses  (including  legal  and 
special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or 
fee  basis,  but  not  including  other  personal 
services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition, 
operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or 
disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it 
has  an  Interest,  including  expenses  of  collec- 
tions of  pledged  collateral,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  for 
the  piirpoees  hereof. 

AMKmMKMT   OrTOiB}    BT    MS.    M'DASC 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDade:  On 
page  34.  line  9,  after  the  colon  Insert  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  none  of 
these  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  pa3rment  of 
salaries  or  expenses  for  processing  or  admin- 
istering aggregate  price  support  and  land  re- 
tirement payments  of  more  than  $1,471,000,- 
000  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 
1968." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  of- 
fering a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  is  reserving  the 
right  to  make  a  point  of  order  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  was  trying  not  to 
cut  the  gentleman  off  from  discussing 
his  amendment.  I  expect  to  make  the 
point  of  order  later,  but  at  this  point  I 
am  reserving  it  so  that  the  gentleman 
might  discuss  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  this 
amendment  is  neither  complex  nor  com- 
plicated. 

Through  it,  I  am  making  an  effort  to 
do  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to  make 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture responsible  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  when  it  comes  to  those  pro- 
grams involving  price  support  payments 
and  land  diversion  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manner  in  whicfa 
this  program  is  presently  being  operated 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  proceed,  under  borrow- 
ing authority  to  carry  out  the  prograa. 
The  result  is  that  this  program  la  not 
subject  to  this  House  or  to  the  approvtl 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  one  iota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  proposing  to 
do  in  tills  amendment  is  to  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. "When  you  submitted  your  budget 
to  this  House,  you  said  you  would  spend 
$1,417  million  on  these  programs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  say,  "Spend  no  more, 
unless  you  want  to  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  this 
House  and  obtain  further  authorization 
to  do  so  by  way  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations, but  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  who  Is  in 
favor  of  making  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  responsive  to 
this  body  will  support  this  amendment 
and  stop  him  from  usmg  the  procedure 
which  he  now  h&s  which  involves  a  back- 
door spending  approach  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  an  operation  over 
which  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  ab- 
solutely no  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  Is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  provlsioiu  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  provide 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (berelnaftsr 
called  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  tod 
directed  to  make  available  through  loaiu, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity.  If  producers  haw 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  lueh 
crop,  at  a  level  not  In  excess  of  00  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  the  conunodlty  nor 
lees  than  the  level  provided  In  subsections 
(a),   (b),  and  (c)    as  follows:    •   •   • 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  Corpon- 
tlon.  This  Corporation  was  set  up  aa  such 
so  that  it  could  buy  and  sell  in  its  own 
right.  The  law  providing  for  the  setting 
up  of  this  Corporation  provided  that  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  take  these 
various  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  would  at- 
tempt to  provide  that  the  Secretary  oj 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
not  carry  out  this  directive  of  law,  for, 
in  pursuance  of  this  directive  as  con- 
tained in  the  law,  the  Secretary  hM 
acted  and  entered  into  these  contract! 
much  in  excess  of  $1,471  million,  tt 
order  to  insure  against  the  type  of  attack 
that  is  made  upon  the  price  support  pro- 
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gram  in  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
(Congress  in  the  Corporation  Control  Act 
provided  that: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  so  con- 
ctrued  as  to  Interfere  with  the  Initiation, 
operation  and  administration  of  the  agricul- 
tural price  support  program  and  no  funds 
(other  than  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses) available  for  price  support,  surplus 
removal,  and  available  under  section  612(c) 
of  Title  7.  with  respect  to  agricultural  com- 
modities shall  be  subject  to  apportionment 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  cor- 
porations were  brought  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  It  was  carefully  pro- 
vided that  notWng  In  that  act  gave  Con- 
gress the  right  to  Interfere  with  their 
price  support  functions.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  control  was  limited  only  to  the 
charters  of  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  tills  language  here  does  not  say, 
"First  come,  first  served."  The  amend- 
ment would  require  a  determination  as 
to  which  producer  will  get  this  money 
and  which  producer  will  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat  again  the 
fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration was  set  up  as  a  corporation,  free 
and  Independent,  with  the  right  to  buy 
snd  sell  under  the  various  other  author- 
ities granted  in  its  charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress,  after  a 
period  of  years,  provided  that  we  should 
have  some  supervision  over  the  Corpora- 
tion. But  in  the  act  It  said  that  nothing 
in  this  section  sliall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impedmg  the  Corporation  in  car- 
rying out  its  price-support  obligation. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  is  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  established  law.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  would  in  effect  repeal  a  law  and 
therefore  would  represent  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to,  not  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  but  simply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  point  of  order. 

I  quote  first  from  Cannon's  Proce- 
dures: 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
toe  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for  any 
object,  either  In  whole  or  In  part,  even 
tbough  that  object  may  be  authorised  by 
Uw.  That  principle  of  UmltaUon  has  been 
"usUined  so  repeatedly  that  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  law  of 
toe  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Quoting  further: 

Of  course  In  appropriating  for  any  object 
toe  House  may  describe  the  object.  If  It  is  a 
J^P.  the  length,  breadth,  material,  etc..  may 
be  specified  with  any  degree  of  deflnlteness; 
provided  that  none  of  these  specifications 
violates  an  existing  law.  If  a  law  forbids  the 
construction  of  ships  over  300  feet  long,  an 
•pproprlatlon  for  a  ship  400  feet  long  would 
"olate  existing  law  and  be  against  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  rule.  But  having  appro- 
priated for  a  definitely  described  object,  com- 
petency of  the  appropriation  bill  as  a  means 
or  legislation  ceases,  except  for  the  power  to 
prescribe  limitations.  Thus  the  power  of  Um- 
Itation  Is  solely  a  negative  power,  capable  of 


setting  up  a  barrier,  and  not  a  positive  power, 
capable  of  creative  functions.  The  appropri- 
ation may  Interfere  with  Executive  discre- 
tion only  In  a  negative  way.  It  may  decline  to 
appropriate  for  ships  to  be  built  In  a  navy 
yard  by  saying  that  no  part  of  the  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  for  that  purpose.  These 
negative  prohibitions  are  within  the  power 
of  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further  like  to 
quote  from  Hinds'  "Precedents,"  volume 
IV,  paragraph  4005,  which  states: 

4006.  An  amendment  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Army  should  be  avail- 
able for  an  army  of  over  a  certain  size  was 
held  to  be  a  limitation. — On  January  11, 
1905,  the  Army  appropriation  btU  was  under 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  when  the 
first  paragraph  was  read,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following 
STima  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906." 

To  this  ptiragraph  Mr.  John  S.  Little,  of 
Arkansas,  offered  an  amendment: 

"Add,  after  the  word  'six,'  In  line  6,  page  1, 
the  following  proviso: 

"'Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
more  than  30,000  men.  Including  officers  and 
enlisted  men.' " 

Mr.  John  A.  T.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  made  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  would 
change  the  existing  law,  in  that  it  would  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  Army. 

After  debate,  the  Chairman  held: 

"The  Chair  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  amendment  appears  to 
be  drawn  In  conformity  with  a  number  of 
precedents  In  the  form  of  Umltatlons.  Care- 
ful examination  discloses  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  does  not  in  terms  cut  down  the 
numt>er  of  officers  or  enlisted  men  In  the 
Army,  but  simply  limits  the  appropriation 
In  this  blU  to  a  certain  number  of  officers 
and  men.  It  la  quite  clear  to  the  Chair  that 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  not 
provided  for  In  this  bill  would  have  a  clear 
claim  against  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  their  scrvicee;  but  It  also  seems  to  the 
Chair  that  this  amendment  Is  in  the  form 
of  such  a  limitation  as  has  been  held  not 
to  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  that 
the  amendment  therefore  should  be  left  to 
the  vote  of  the  committee." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
precedents  are  clearly  In  accord  with 
providing  amendments  to  any  such  limi- 
tations In  appropriation  bills.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  this  amendment  does 
that,  and  I  submit  the  amendment  is  in 
order.       

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed.  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  section  which  I  read 
happened  to  be  In  the  Antldeflclency  Act. 
There  are  two  provisions  that  have  the 
same  effect. 

But  let  me  repeat. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  created  as  a  Corporation  imder  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  It  was  created  as  a 
Corporation  so  that  it  could  buy  and  sell 
and  carry  out  and  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties and  rights  of  action  that  any  cor- 
poration can. 

That  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
under  its  chtu-ter.  Then  we  passed  the 
Antldeflclency  Act  and  we  passed  the 
Corporation  Control  Act,  both  of  which 


I  read  to  you  awhile  ago.  The  section  of 
the  law  does  not  leave  any  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  says  "He 
shall"  in  the  section  of  the  law  that  I  read 
to  you. 

When  the  Government  Corporation 
which  had  complete  freedom  in  this  area 
was  brought  within  the  surveillance  of 
these  acts,  under  the  Antldeflclency  Act 
as  I  said  awhile  ago,  it  says,  "Nothing  in 
tills  act  shall  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
price  control  obligations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation." 

The  Corporation  Control  Act  carries 
the  following  provision  in  section  849. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  preventing  govenmaent  corpora- 
tions from  carrying  out  and  financing  their 
activities  as  authorized  by  existing  law  nor 
as  affecting  the  provisions  of  section  83  ly  of 
title  16. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  with  respect  to  all  the  arguments 
made  here  today  with  reference  to  the 
limitations  of  the  appropriation  amounts 
Involved  here,  as  to  whether  you  can  tie 
the  hands  of  a  corporation  in  that  man- 
ner, the  Congress  clearly  said  "No"  in 
two  instances — you  cannot. 

We  do  not  make  appropriations  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  We  fix  a  limit 
on  what  part  of  its  own  funds  it  can  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  to  overrule  this  point  of  order  would 
destroy  the  efforts  of  this  Ccmgress  to 
see  that  there  should  be  no  Impediment 
to  the  price  support  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Corman)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

After  listening  to  the  arguments  on 
lx)th  sides,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  the  law  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WHTTTEN]  is  applicable 
in  this  case,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDICKMT    OFFXKZD    BT    lOl.    riNDLXT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindixt:  On 
page  34,  line  18,  after  the  word  "hereof" 
strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  support  or  com- 
modity programs  during  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1968,  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  payments  In  excess  of  $26,000  would  be 
made  to  any  single  recipient  as  (1)  Incen- 
tive payments,  (2)  diversion  payments,  (8) 
price  support  payments,  (4)  wheat  market- 
ing certificate  payments,  (5)  cotton  equaliza- 
tion payments,  (6)  cropland  adjustment 
payments,  and  (7)  compliance  payments." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiMDLBT]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  would, 
one  might  say,  set  a  new  poverty  gulde- 
Une  for  one  section  of  our  country  and 
would  set  it  at  a  $25,000-a-year  level. 

It  is  Intended  to  recognize  the  curious 
fact  that  commodity  programs  Involve 
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tremendous  payments  to  aome  Individ- 
uals. 

For  example,  under  the  sugar  program 
there  are  direct  pajonents  to  producers 
which  come  to  the  tidy  smn  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  a  year  in  a  few  cases. 

Under  the  cotton  program  tiiere  are 
equalization  payments  that  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
even  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  material  that  I  have  inserted  in 
the  CoNGRESsioKAL  RzcoRs  today,  there 
are  listed  payments  imder  the  diversion 
and  price  support  programs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
You  will  find  that  they  faU  considerably 
short  of  the  $25,000  level  with  a  few  lone 
exceptions.  We  are  not  exactly  in  the 
mlllion-doUar-a-year  Treasury  pajrments 
class. 

It  is  high  time  we  take  some  steps  to 
bring  this  monstrosity  which  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  commodity  programs  under 
control,  and  It  Is  my  suggestion  that  we 
start  by  putting  a  ceiling  of  $25,000  on 
the  aggregate  amount  which  any  single 
person,  corporation,  or  business  firm  can 
receive  from  all  of  these  various  soiirces. 

The  present  appropriation  bill  provides 
about  $3.3  billion  in  payments  of  varloxis 
sorts,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans 
will  not  object  at  all  to  payments  which 
go  on  a  moderate  level  to  individual 
farmers. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  QATHINas.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  $23,000 
limitation  would  be  In  the  aggregate  for 
all  payments  of  whatsoever  nature  that  a 
farmer  might  receive. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  The  seven  types  that  I 
have  eniunerated,  which  would  be  pay- 
ments from  the  Government  under  Its 
programs. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  You  would  total 
them,  and  the  total  could  not  go  over 
$25,000. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  I  feel 
that  when  they  get  $25,000  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  that  ought  to  be  plenty. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Suppose  they  have 
signed  up  for  three  programs.  If  the 
funds  that  they  would  receive  would  total 
$26,000,  then  they  could  not  receive  more 
than  $25,000? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes.  In  thafchrcum- 
stances  the  ASC  office  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  cutting  off  payments  at 
the  $25,000  level.  It  would  not  destroy 
the  programs.  It  would  simply  disqualify 
any  single  person  from  getting  more 
than  $25,000  a  year  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  What  if  a  man  Is 
depending  upon  receiving  $50,000  in  the 
aggregate?  You  would  cut  the  amount 
he  would  receive  In  half.  Then  what 
would  he  do? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  man  really  ought  to  look  to  other 
sources  than  the  Uj8.  Treasury  for  his 
livelihood,  at  least  that  portion  of  his 
livelihood  reaching  above  $25,000. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  you  are  say- 
ing Is  that  you  are  (vposed  to  the  act 
that  was  put  on  the  statute  books  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  tell  you  that  this  Is 
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one  great  feature  which  I  think  is  ob- 
jectionable. I  am  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  Is  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  claim  to  be  interested  in 
the  family-size  farm.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  possibly  quarrel  with  a 
$25,000  limitation  to  farmers  for  partic- 
ipation in  these  Government  programs.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  oppose  this 
amendment  if  thay  believe,  as  they  say 
they  do,  in  the  small  farmer  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  1  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  $25,- 

000  flgxire.  If  some  Member  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  bring  It  lower,  I 
would  be  glad  to  support  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  that  it  Is 
somewhat  high.  If  I  had  my  "druthers." 

1  would  cut  It  down.  However,  I  support 
the  amendment  and  urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  sees 
fit  to  offer  an  ammdment  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  assure  him  that  I  would  give  It 
my  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  While  the  gentleman's 
amendment  applies  to  a  number  of 
things  that  might  be  tied  to  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill,  the  amendment  will 
stand  or  fall  on  eiII  of  its  provisions.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  set  up  as  a  cor- 
poration with  certain  rights  and  powers. 
Later  it  was  brought  imder  surveillance, 
and  under  both  acts  which  brought  It 
under  congressional  surveillance  It  was 
provided  that — 

Nothing  In  thla  act  of  siirvelUance  shaU 
Interfere  with  the  operatlona  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  maintaining  price  supports. 

If  you  read  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, you  will  set  that  item  3  states, 
"Price  support  payments  may  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000."  So  that  language  clearly 
would  interfere  with  price  support  pay- 
ments and  would  repeal  the  two  acts  that 
I  mentioned.  It  would,  to  that  extent, 
change  the  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  In  the 
amendment  might  be  in  order,  but  if  you 
look  at  provision  No.  3,  it  states : 

None  of  the  funda  in  this  bill  may  be  used 
for  payments  In  excess  of  •25,000  for  price 
support  payments. 

So  it  comes  clearly  within  the  argu- 
ments that  I  made  on  the  other  point 
of  order  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
to  limit  total  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment should  be  upheld. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  comes  clearly  with- 
in the  Holman  rule.  It  is  negative.  It  rep- 


resents a  retrenchment.  It  designates 
things  for  which  funds  may  not  be  spent 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
111,  part  9,  page  11656. 

On  that  occasion  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  offered  an  amend- 
ment  which  had  almost  the  same,  al- 
most  the  precise  language— the  substan- 
tive phrases  at  least.  The  Chair  overruled 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitte.v].  So 
I  do  believe  this  is  very  much  in  order 
and  in  keeping  with  previous  amend- 
ments of  the  same  sort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

On  January  26,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Harris,  was  In  the 
chair  when  a  similar  amendment  was 
offered  to  a  bill  appropriating  funds  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  Chair  ruled  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  a  limitation  that 
applied  only  to  the  appropriations  car- 
ried in  the  bill  before  the  Committee  at 
that  time.  The  Chair  therefore  overruled 
the  point  of  order. 

Also,  on  May  18,  1959,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  included  funds 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporauon, 
an  amendment  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Mr.  Avery,  which 
provided  that  "no  funds  appropriated  In 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  process  a 
Commodity  Credit  loan  which  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  $50,000."  That  amendment  was 
held  to  be  a  limitation  and  in  order  by 
the  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Kilday. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
is  a  limitation  and,  therefore,  the  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  while  I  come  from  a  rural  area, 
none  of  the  people  in  my  district  receive 
any  of  these  payments.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here — especially  to  those  from  the  cities, 
who  are  puzzled,  let  us  say,  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  farm  legislation— that  if  this 
amendment  is  passed,  that  is  the  end  ol 
the  farm  program  as  we  know  it  today. 
It  is  that  simple. 

We  can  hear  all  kinds  of  stories  and 
they  will  give  us  all  kinds  of  figures,  but 
basically  the  farm  program  Is  going  to 
be  completely  dismantled.  The  family 
farmer,  together  with  the  corporate 
farmer,  is  going  to  be  wiped  out,  and  we 
are  going  to  return  to  the  depression 
days  of  1933.  This  Is  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do.  Because  it  is  phrased  very 
cleverly.  It  seems  like  a  wonderful  thing, 
but  I  can  only  say  that  with  this  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  conunodlties,  on 
cotton  or  whatever  it  Is,  that  can  be 
grown,  we  are  going  to  have  Just  com- 
plete chaos. 

I  would  like  to  point  out— and  I  will 
yield  in  Just  a  moment  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  lowa^that  when  1 
was  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture as  I  recall,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois voted  against  every  piece  of  farm 
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legislation  and  as  far  as  I  know  he  did  It 
before  I  got  on  the  committee. 

So  we  ought  to  look  at  what  this 
amendment  will  propose.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  am  trying  to  do  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  that  is  to  try 
to  protect  the  family  farmer.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  protect 
the  family  farmer  and  it  will  Just  throw 
the  entire  farming  community  into 
chaos. 

So  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  the  cities  who  are  confused, 
to  believe  this  amendment  Is  very  bad, 
and  to  please  Join  me  In  voting  it  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman being  a  nonfarmer 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  not  true.  I 
would  like  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I 
am  a  farmer.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  really 
does  not  believe  what  he  is  saying,  does 
he.  that  to  put  a  limitation  of  $25,000  on 
subsidies  to  individual  farmers  Is  going 
to  gut  the  farm  program?  The  gentle- 
man does  not  really  believe  that. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  believe  that,  sir;  as 
much  as  anything  in  my  life.  I  know 
what  happens  when  a  farm  program  Is 
thrown  into  chaos.  We  see  it  today  when 
we  have  overproduction  in  items  not 
covered  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  this  family  farmer  Is  concerned,  is 
It  not  true  that  if  the  family  farmer 
would  have  to  make  the  total  adjust- 
ment, he  would  not  have  as  many  acres 
to  farm  as  he  does  today?  What  this 
amendment  would  do  is  to  prevent  the 
farmer  with  the  large  acreage  from 
making  enough  adjustments  so  the  fam- 
ily farmer  does  not  need  to  reduce  acre- 
age so  much. 

This  will  make  his  income  even  less. 
This  is  an  antifamily  farmer  amend- 
ment, pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Absolutely.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  friends  again  that  the 
family  farmer  of  yesterday,  of  10  or  25 
acres.  Is  gone.  The  family  farmer  of  today 
has  a  farm  which  consists  of  300  or  400 
or  500  acres.  We  have  big  machines  and 
a  lot  of  equipment.  They  need  a  lot  of 
acreage  in  order  to  work  it. 

I  stand  on  my  original  statement.  This 
will  simply  gut  the  whole  farm  program. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  certahily  appreciate 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  few 
actual  dirt  farmers  in  the  House 
Chamber. 

I  doubt  sincerely  that  this  will  gut  the 
farm  program.  I  know  that  these  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  farmers  for  par- 
ticipation. I  know  It  Is  a  part  of  the  pres- 


ent program.  But  in  no  sense  of  the  word 

is  the  farmer  of  the  last  20  years 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  question,  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  many  acres  he  farms? 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  farm  980  acres. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  himself  a  family  farmer? 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  the  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  made  the  point  right 
there,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  acreage 
one  needs.  This  is  why  the  limitation  is 
going  to  put  the  so-called  family  farm- 
er out  of  business. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  This  is  not  true,  be- 
cause there  are  many  farmers  in  Iowa 
who  farm  about  240  or  300  acres.  The 
$25,000  limit  will  not  put  them  out  of 
business.  In  fact,  it  will  save  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Since  the  word  "subsidy"  has  been 
thrown  around  here  so  much,  I  want  to 
clear  that  up  a  bit. 

These  payments  are  made  to  partici- 
pants for  doing  something.  Some  farm- 
ers receive  more  than  others  because 
they  contribute  more  land  or  make  a 
bigger  contribution  to  the  program. 
Some  farmers  put  in  50  percent  of  their 
land,  and  others  put  in  20  percent. 

The  payment  is  not  a  subsidy.  It  Is  In 
lieu  of  money  the  farmer  would  have 
received  if  he  had  been  able  to  raise  the 
crop  on  the  land  and  get  a  decent  price 
for  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  balance  supply 
with  demand. 

These  are  not  subsidy  payments  to  an 
individual  for  doing  nothing.  These  are 
payments  for  doing  somethhig.  His  oay- 
ment  Is  In  accordance  with  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  Just  want  to  concur  in 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  that 
this  amendment  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  farmer,  on  the  consumer, 
and  on  orderly  programs  for  agricul- 
ture. I  join  others  In  expressing  the  hope 
that  It  will  be  decisively  defeated. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yle'd? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  oppose 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  Is  a  fine  Member,  one 
of  the  best  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  offered  imder  a  miscon- 
ception. I  believe  it  is  offered  with  the 
idea  that  It  will  save  money  for  the 
taxpayers. 

I  do  not  know  too  much  about  very 
many  agricultural  conunodlties,  but  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  cotton.  I  am  here 
to  say  that  this  amendment  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  money  so  far  as  cotton  Is 
concerned. 

The  farmer  who  raises  cotton,  who  is 


trying  to  do  it  cheaper,  who  Is  trying  to 
put  aside  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  order  to  raise  it  cheaper, 
happens  to  be  mainly  a  farmer  who  has 
been  able  to  plant  large  acreage.  The 
days  in  which  one  can  efficiently  raise 
cotton  on  a  small  acreage,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  gone  forever. 

The  so-called  family  farmer  In  the 
western  cotton  area  fsums  a  lot  of  acres. 
If  we  take  this  efBcient  farmer  out  of 
business,  as  this  amendment  certainly 
would  do,  then  in  my  opinion,  cotton 
in  the  United  States  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. Those  who  will  be  able  to  stay 
under  the  limitation  and  to  continue  to 
raise  cotton  will  be  those  who  do  not 
raise  the  high  grade  of  cotton  which 
goes  into  the  market,  which  can  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  a 
parity  with  cotton  which  Is  raised  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the 
poor-grade  cotton  which  will  be  grown, 
and  it  will  go  into  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
stay  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, because  no  one  will  want  it. 

So  this  amendment  is  offered  under 
a  complete  misconception.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  because  of  this  situation. 
He  tells  me  that  there  would  be  a  snap- 
back  and  that  we  would  go  back  to  a 
former  farm  program  which  would  be 
based  on  higher  subsidy  payments.  This 
would  be  bad  for  the  taxpayer.  It  would 
also  be  bad  for  the  cotton  farmer  be- 
cause it  would  res\ilt  in  even  higher  pro- 
duction of  low-grade  cotton,  higher  sur- 
pluses, and  eventually.  In  lower  prices. 

Now,  I  ask  you  if  this  is  any  way  to 
save  money.  The  answer  certainly  Is  "No." 
The  result  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  bring  about  utter  chaos  as  far  as  cot- 
ton is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
speak  with  regard  to  any  other  com- 
modity, but  beheve  me,  as  far  as  cotton 
is  concerned,  you  cannot  do  a  worse 
thing  for  the  cotton  fanner  or  the  cot- 
ton processor  or  the  consiuner  who  wears 
cotton  clothing  than  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

This  amendment  goes  much,  much 
further  than  anyone  seems  to  have 
realized,  including  the  preceding  speak- 
er. 

The  last  agricultural  bill,  which  I  did 
not  vote  for,  did  provide  for  a  simpback 
provision,  so  that  if  payments  were  not 
paid  the  program  would  revert  to  operat- 
ing under  the  old  law.  Not  only  that,  but 
this  amendment  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  shall  be  used  to  make  payments  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture enters  into  a  contract  with  many 
Americans  under  our  law..  These  Ameri- 
cans can  go  into  any  court  and  sue  In 
order  to  have  the  Secretary  make  those 
payments.  There  are  also  diversion  pay- 
ments under  the  law.  The  Ooverrunent 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  many 
people  to  divert  their  land  from  produc- 
tion to  other  uses. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  price  support 
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payments,  this  has  an  appeal  on  the  face 
of  It.  It  looks  as  though  this  Is  in  favor 
of  the  little  fellow.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
for  the  little  fellow  as  much  as  anyone. 
However,  if  you  try  to  feed  the  United 
States  with  the  production  of  those  folks 
who  would  be  entitled  to  only  $25,000, 
we  would  find  that.  Instead  of  Americans 
paying  18  percent  of  our  income  for  food, 
we  would  be  paying  50  percent.  You  can- 
not produce  food  for  the  United  States 
today  with  small  uneconomlnal  produc- 
tion units  any  more  than  you  can  pro- 
duce cars  by  hand. 

Let  me  show  you  what  else  this  amend- 
ment does.  We  make  money  on  the  Sugar 
Act.  We  levy  processing  taxes.  Some  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  get  as  much  as  $1  mil- 
lion in  payments  per  year.  But  what  do 
they  do  for  It?  By  this  processing  tax  we 
collect,  as  much  as  they  receive,  in  taxes. 
What  do  we  find?  My  friends,  in  this  day, 
when  everything  in  the  world  has  been 
going  up,  up,  and  up.  what  do  we  find 
about  sugar  prices?  We  find  that  in  1960 
they  were  11.6  cents  per  pound.  In  1966 
sugar  prices  were  only  12  cents.  In  other 
words,  they  increased  only  0.4  of  1  cmt 
in  7  years.  I  am  saying  to  you  this  amend- 
ment might  have  some  appeal  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  let  me  remind  you  that 
what  you  are  doing  is  playing  with  the 
future  of  agrlcultiire,  which  is  just  as  big 
and  Just  as  important  as  it  ever  has 
been  in  history. 

The  record  shows  that  a  few  people 
on  the  farm  substitute  the  products  of 
industry  and  labor  for  the  people  that 
they  have  lost.  Farm  producers,  for  ex- 
ample, spend  $30  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services.  They  si>end  another  $12 
billion  for  the  same  things  that  city  peo- 
ple buy,  namely,  food  and  clothing.  The 
faun  producers  buy  320  million  pounds 
of  rubber.  They  use  28  billion  kilowatts  of 
electricity.  They  cons\ime  5  million  tons 
of  steel.  The  steel  that  they  consume 
accounts  for  40,000  Jobs  alone  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  here  is  the  "piano  part,"  as  they 
say  in  my  section.  I  opposed  the  present 
farm  law  but  it  is  the  law  and  it  is  the 
only  law  we  have.  Secretary  Freeman 
said  that  7  percent  of  the  total  gross 
farm  income  and  20  percent  of  net  in- 
come results  from  payments  from  the 
Treasury. 

I  heard  my  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
Chamber  say  that  we  are  down  to  73  per- 
cent of  parity.  If  you  adc^  this  amend- 
ment and  cut  the  20  percent  that  they 
now  get  from  the  Treasury,  you  have 
really  fixed  agriculture.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess you  have  fixed  industry  and  labor 
that  sells  agriculture  all  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated  because  it  would  ruin  the 
country. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
some  of  us  are  most  concerned  about 
farmers  getting  less  than  $25,000.  That 
is  the  category  we  express  concern  about 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  may  be  what  his  Intention  is. 


but  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
American  economy.  We  are  dealing  with 
200  million  American*  who  eat  and  the 
6  percent  of  Americans  who  feed  the  rest 
of  us.  While  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  small  farmer,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  you  will  starve  to  death  if  you 
lock  to  him  alone  to  feed  you. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  let  this  time  pass  without  at- 
tempting to  suggest  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  why  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  wreck  the  entire  flarm 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  program 
to  help  the  man  who  does  not  make  but 
$300.  It  does  not  add  a  dime  to  what  he 
is  going  to  get. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  help 
any  small  farmer.  It  does  not  put  a  dime 
in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  has  not  attempted  to  show 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  how  his 
amendment,  if  adopted,  is  going  to  put 
a  dime  in  the  pocket  of  any  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  just  tells  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  he  is  going  to 
take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  certain 
farmers,  but  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
certain  farmers  are  wicked.  He  thinks 
certain  cotton  farmers — possibly  because 
there  are  not  any  in  his  district — are 
wicked.  He  thinks  that  certain  sugar 
farmers — possibly  because  they  do  not 
grow  any  sugar  in  Illinois — are  wicked. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  happen  to 
be  some  corn  and  wheat  farmers  in  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  and  they  receive 
these  payments  also.  Some  of  them  are 
small  and  they  are  heb^ed  by  these  pay- 
ments also.  The  communities  are  helped 
by  these  payments.  But  these  payments 
are  not  simply  something  to  add  to  the 
income  of  the  farmer  who  collects  the 
pajmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitteh],  explained  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  so  well  expressed  it,  these  are 
payments  made  to  someone  who  has  done 
something  we  wanted  done  to  bring 
about  a  desired  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  in  our  agricultural  system. 
They  are  not  gifts,  they  are  payments 
for  services  rendered.  In  some  cases  they 
are  rent  for  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not 
achieve  that  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  we  will  destroy  the  Income  of  the 
small  farmer,  the  smallest  of  the  small 
farmers.  And,  if  you  want  to  take  away 
from  that  smallest  farmer  these  benefits, 
you  Just  destroy  that  balance.  You  in- 
crease the  surpluses  and  you  take  away 
from  the  income  of  that  small  farmer 
who  will  have  to  make  it  up — you  will 
liave  to  make  it  up.  and  you  will  make 
it  up  in  relief  payments. 

Now,  do  you  want  to  add  to  the  relief 
rolls  or  do  you  want  to  give  these  farm- 
ers a  chance  to  make  a  living  them- 
selves? If  you  break  down  this  entire 
farm  program — and  I  know  that  there 
are  Members  of  this  House  who  say  we 
should  break  it  down  though  there  is  not 
a  one  of  them  who  has  come  before 


our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ac- 
tually asked  to  be  heard  to  break  it  down. 
So  I  here  now  invite  them  to  come  over 
to  our  committee  and  we  will  give  them 
an  opportxmity  to  get  on  record  in  favor 
of  breaking  this  down. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  large 
fanners  are  driven  out  of  these  pro- 
grams— and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does;  obviously  that  is  what  it 
does;  it  drives  them  out  of  the  pro- 
grams— it  means  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  results  that  the  small  farmer 
must  make  greater  cuts  and  sacrifices. 
In  other  words,  he  must  cut  not  20  per- 
cent, but  he  must  cut  probably  40  or  50 
percent  of  his  acres.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  proposes  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  It  is  exactly 
the  thing  that  most  of  us  do  not  want  to 
do.  But  I  understand  full  well,  as  you 
do.  how  easy  it  is  to  send  some  word 
home  to  the  effect  that  "I  voted  for  the 
small  farmer,"  but  somehow  or  other 
those  small  farmers  will  get  the  true 
story  because  they  are  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great 
many  of  them  know  that  you  are  just 
voting  to  send  them  to  town  or  to  get 
them  on  relief,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  think  that  you  have  been  such  a  savior 
to  them,  even  though  you  get  them  a 
right  good  relief  check.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  would 
the  gentleman  comment  on  the  excellent 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona?  In  other  words,  it  is  true  cotton 
costs  the  taxpayers  money  too. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course  It  does.  This 
amendment  has  less  effect  on  cotton  than 
it  has  on  any  other  commodity  because, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  pointed 
out,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  veri- 
fied, there  is  a  snapback  provision  in  the 
cotton  law.  It  is  the  only  law  In  which 
there  is  any  such  provision.  And  all  that 
would  happen  as  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, if  you  pass  this  then  you  raise  the 
price  at  which  you  are  going  to  take  cot- 
ton into  the  loan  to  about  32  cents  in- 
stead of  20  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
paying  $60  a  bale  more  for  each  bale  of 
cotton  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration takes,  than  it  is  now  paying.  Is 
that  any  intelligent  way  to  save  the  peo- 
ple's money?  I  think  that  the  most  chari- 
table thing  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  I 
know  to  be  an  Intelligent  gentleman. 
has  been  so  absorbed  with  foreign  affairs 
that  he  has  no  thought  of  the  ultimate 
effects  of  his  amendment.  Clearly,  this 
propMsal  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  who  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  insists  will  be  put 
on  the  reUef  rolls  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment,  whether  it  is  the  small 
farmers  or  those  Texas  farmers  who  lead 
the  list  in  this  country  with  $62.5  million 
a  year  in  subsidy  payments  of  over 
$25,000  each. 
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Is  it  those  farmers  in  Texsis  who  have 
been  knocking  off  $25,000  each  per  year, 
or  is  it  the  little  farmers  out  in  Iowa, 
the  famUy-size  operators? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  know,  but  I  win 
listen  to  the  gentlemsin  for  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  should  ask  a  question  of  that 
kind.  He  knows  that  the  farmers  who 
are  getting  $25,000  a  year  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  gohig  to  be  on  the  relief 
rolls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman admit  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  said  he 
would  listen  to  me  for  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute;  yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  All  right.  Now  give  me 
the  minute. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
when  those  large  farmers  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  the  program  and  produce  with- 
out any  limitation  or  controls,  that  the 
amount  of  production  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  income  of  these  small  farmers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  cannot  make  It  up  by 
Increasing  his  production,  as  can  that 
$25.000-a-year  farmer  who.  he  says,  may 
be  the  one  who  is  going  on  the  relief 
rolls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  had 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
small  farmer,  not  the  big  farmers,  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  be  on  the  relief  rolls 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  longest  2  min- 
utes I  ever  knew  of. 

Mr.  POAGE.  One  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  give  the  farmers  In 
Texas  more  credit  for  astuteness  than  to 
go  out  and  produce  cotton  under  those 
conditions,  knowing  they  cannot  sell  it  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  if  we  put  on  this  $25,000 
subsidy  limitation  that  they  are  going  to 
go  out  and  produce  a  lot  of  cotton  that 
they  cannot  sell,  or  at  a  bankrupt  price. 
I  give  them  more  credit  for  intelligence 
than  that. 

And  when  we  get  to  Arizona,  they  are 
among  the  top  of  the  list  subsidy  with 
about  S27  million,  and  Mississippi  got  $36 
million  in  1988  for  payments  to  farmers 
of  more  than  $25,000  each. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  point  that  we  per- 
haps do  not  understand  correctly  is  that 
under  the  existing  law.  unless  the  pay- 
ments are  made,  there  is  a  snapback  pro- 
vision, and  the  cotton  that  would  be  pro- 
duced would  go  into  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  at  something 
like  32  cents  instead  of  20  cents  a  p>ound, 
as  it  now  does.  That  is  the  law.  In  that 
event,  the  mills  would  pay  about  10  cents 
a  pound  more  for  cotton,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment woiild  be  out  a  good  deal  more 
for  loans.  Under  the  old  law  the  price 
would  be  at  the  support  level,  which 
would  be  at  32  cents  a  pound,  not  at  the 
20-cent  level  that  now  prevails. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  said  is  true  only 
if  the  Agriculture  Department  does  not 
do  its  job,  and  come  forward  with  a  real 
cotton  bill. 

I  believe  that  is  obviously  what  Is 
needed — a  better  program,  one  that  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  so  much  money. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  did  not  want  this  program. 
But  it  is  the  law,  the  only  one  we  have, 
and  in  this  particular  case,  if  we  do  not 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  law,  we  will 
have  to  go  back  to  the  old  law.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  have  to  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
simply  because  it  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
other  areas  of  our  agricultural  industries 
In  the  United  States. 

We  grow  quality  cotton  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  that  is  in  demand 
throughout  the  world.  Such  an  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  today  would  espe- 
cially be  disastrous  to  this  crop  and  the 
many  other  crops  that  are  grown  in  this 
agricultural  valley. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  economy  is  based 
on  agriculture  In  my  district,  and  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  would  disrupt  the 
entire  economy  and.  therefore,  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  i>ending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
those  from  the  big  cities,  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  mean  higher 
prices  for  food.  Let  us  take  one  impor- 
tant Item,  sugar,  for  example.  As  was  so 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, It  is  our  effective  control  and 
compliance  program  that  we  now  have 
the  situation  where  the  price  of  sugar 
has  been  kept  at  the  low  and  reasonable 
price  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
accepted,  consumers  will  be  paying  dou- 
ble or  even  triple  the  price  that  they  are 
now  paying  for  sugar.  The  experience  of 
the  past  will  prove  that.  Study  the  his- 
tory on  this  one  item  of  sugar  and  you 
will  find  that  if  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  if  adopted,  the  consumers  vrtll 
be  paying  a  higher  price  not  only  for 
sugar  but  for  other  control-products,  as 
well. 

This  amendment  is  not  only  against 
the  farmers,  it  is  against  the  consumers. 
There  appears  to  be  some  feeling  that 
there  is  something  evil  in  the  mere  fact 
that  something  is  big— there  is  the  feel- 
ing that  there  Is  evil  in  bigness.  But  this 
very  "bigness"  has  made  it  possible  here 
in  America  for  less  than  7  percent  of  our 
population  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 


ture to  produce  more  food  than  the  en- 
tire population  can  consume. 

Compare  this  with  Russia  where  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  prapulation  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  yet  are  not  able  to 
produce  enough  food  for  all  Russians. 
Think  of  Red  China  where  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  p)eople  in  Red  China  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  yet  are  not  able 
to  produce  all  the  needed  food  for  the 
people  of  China. 

I  urge  my  friends  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  in- 
deed be  voting  for  the  farmers  and  for 
the  consumers. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  to  simply 
ask  one  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  this  amendment 
in  any  way  affect  my  pickle  pickers  and 
pickle  packers? 

Mr.  WHITI'EN.  No,  the  30  percent  of 
import  duties  set  aside  under  section  32 
to  take  care  of  perishables,  in  my  opinion, 
would  cover  the  gentleman's  pickle  pick- 
ers. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  Just  wanted  to 
be  sure  because  my  pickle  pickers  are 
very  grateful  for  that  and  they  want  to 
be  sure  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  be 
affected  by  this  bill  because  we  want 
to  have  plenty  of  pickles  for  the  pickle 
pickers  to  pack. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  use  of  the  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fdtdley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley),  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  506.  No  lees  than  $1,600,000  Of  the 
appropriation*  of  the  Department  for  re- 
search and  service  work  authorized  by  tlu 
Acta  of  August  14,  1948,  July  28,  1954.  and 
September  6,  1958  (7  UJ3.C.  427,  1621-1629; 
42  US.C.  1891-1893).  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
contracting  In  accordance  with  said  Acts. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  know  it  this 
stage  whether  or  not  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  the  usual  5-i)ercent  expenditure 
cut  will  be  offered  or  not.  If  it  is,  of 
course,  it  wUl  not  be  debatable.  So  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  point  out  that  your 
committee  has  cut  tills  bill  4.9  percent. 
"That  is  only  one-tenth  of  a  p)ercent  less 
than  cutting  the  budgeted  expenditures 
by  5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  applied  those 
cuts  in  the  places  where  we  felt  those 
cuts  should  be  taken.  It  has  been  a  Joint 
undertaking  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

A  motion  to  recommit  with  a  5 -percent 
cut  in  my  opinion  would  not  save  a  dol- 
lar, in  that  the  funds  could  be  spent  the 
day  after  the  fiscal  year  ends. 

But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  at 
this  time  is  that,  in  the  event  a  motion 
to  reduce  the  bill  by  5  percent  Is  adopted, 
while  at  most  it  would  affect  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  more  money  than  we 
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have  eliminated.  It  would  be  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  apply 
cuts  where  they  wish  to  make  them.  And 
Z  wish  to  remind  you  that  last  year  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  applied  those  cuts 
to  the  school  lunch  program,  to  school 
milk,  to  Insect  control,  to  research,  and 
to  soil  conservation  districts.  This  com- 
mittee saved  you  from  those  drasUc  cuts 
then. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  you 
substitute  for  the  fixed  cuts  in  the 
amount  of  4.9  percent  which  your  com- 
mittee has  made  a  motion  which  would 
enuble  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  cut 
the  bill  5  percent,  you  know  what  you  are 
likely  to  cut.  Last  year  they  showed  their 
hand  when  they  applied  those  cuts  to 
school  limches,  school  milk,  pest  control, 
research,  watersheds,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion service. 

So  I  re^ectfully  urge,  if  such  a  motion 
is  made,  that  you  vote  against  it.  I  feel 
oertsdn  that  you  would  not  want  what 
would  likely  occur  if  the  motion  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man has  taken  time  to  make  an  inquiry 
concerning  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  respond  and  to  inform 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee what  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be.  It  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  5-percent  cut.  But  there  will 
be  a  specific  exclusion  for  the  school 
lunch  and  the  school  milk  programs.  It 
win  be  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of 
this  appropriation  bill,  and  If  it  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  in  effect  reduce  expendi- 
tures In  this  bill  below  the  President's 
budget  by  aroimd  $260  million. 

I  bring  up  the  amoimt  because  it  is 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
tomorrow  this  House  Is  going  to  be  asked 
to  Increase  the  debt  limitation  on  a  per- 
manent basis  to  $365  billion,  allowing  for 
an  increase  of  some  $35  billion,  and  in 
effect  providing  for  the  contingency  of 
a  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $29 
union. 

So  it  Just  makes  a  little  sense,  I  believe, 
to  cut  hack,  on  some  of  the  expenditures, 
including  those  in  this  bill — of  course, 
excluding  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WHrrrxN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  h£w  Just  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  this  kind  of  motion  to  recommit. 
He  would  exclude  from  the  motion  the 
school  lunch  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  cut  out  meat 
inspection,  they  could  cut  out  research 
programs,  experiment  stations,  or  they 
oould  cut  out  watershed  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we 
have  Just  finished  considering  a  bill  to 
which  anybody  in  the  House  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  funds  if  he 
could  Justify  it.  The  motion  to  recommit 
might  cut  an  additional  one-tenth  of  1 


percent.  That  is  possible.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  significant.  But  the 
author  has  seen  fit,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement, to  be  sure  they  do  not  hit 
the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams. 

May  I  say  there  are  other  things  in 
here  Just  as  valuable  in  many  ways.  I,  for 
one,  would  hate  to  see  Congress  turn  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  anyone 
else  the  right  to  make  an  item  veto.  The 
minute  we  do,  we  have  abdicated  our  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  been  my  experience 
in  some  25  years  here  that  when  we  leave 
it  to  the  bureaus  downtown  to  apply  the 
cut,  they  will  apply  it  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible places. 

I  hope  we  vote  down  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  507.  No  part  ot  aay  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  Oscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMENDMENT   OVTERgD   BT    MR.   RIEGLE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruclx:  On 
page  37,  Immediately  fallowing  line  6,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  608.  No  part  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  (except  the 
special  mlllc  program,  tlie  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  the  food  stamp  program),  the 
Conunodlty  Exchange  Authority,  and  the  Ot- 
flce  of  Information  In  title  I,  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  In  title  III, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any 
persons  numbering  In  excess  of  the  level  of 
personnel  authorized  for  fiscal  year   1967." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
address  an  area  that  I  believe  is  the  No. 
1  Federal  disease  that  we  have  some  con- 
trol over,  and  that  Is  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  I  offer  this  amendment 
today  In  an  effort  to  make  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  modest,  but  a  very 
necessary,  reduction  In  Federal  spend- 
ing next  year.  This  amendment  only 
seeks  to  hold  the  line  on  manpower  in 
certain  selected  areas  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  to  hold  the 
level  of  employment  in  those  areas  to 
the  manpower  levels  of  last  year.  So  this 
amendment  is  aimed  only  at  limiting  the 
number  of  new  Federal  employees,  and 
then  only  in  certain  areas. 

Even  with  this  amendment,  if  it  should 
pass,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  next 
year  will  have  95  additional  employees. 
This  is  in  light  of  the  fact  that  every  day 
we  have  a  decreasing  number  of  farms 
and  farmers  in  this  country.  It  is  also  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  Job  vacancies  not 
filled  today  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Specifically  exempted  from  this 
amendment  are  the  food-stamp  plan,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  the  school 
milk  program.  What  is  left  are  those 
areas  where  I  think  we  can  really  address 
ourselves  to  today.  The  first  area  is  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  They  ask  us 
for  133  new  employees.  We  ask  them  to 
live  next  year  with  last  year's  manpower 


level.  I  would  add  that  at  the  present 
time  they  have  18,000  people  working  in 
this  department.  I  do  not  believe  they 
need  that  additional  133.  That  is  not  a 
matter  of  national  priority  at  this  time, 
in  view  of  the  soaring  deficit  and  the  debt 
increase  request  we  have  to  face  to- 
morrow. 

Second  Is  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  They  ask  for  an  additional  157 
people,  but  they  already  have  16.000. 
I  say  they  can  get  the  Job  done  next 
year  with  16.000. 

On  the  consumer  and  marketing  serv- 
ices, again  they  come  here  and  ask  for 
300  new  employees  in  this  area.  They 
have  14,400  already.  I  suggest  that  Is 
enough  to  get  that  job  done  next  year. 

And  this  reduction  will  not  apply  to 
the  school  lunch  program,  the  milk  pro- 
gram, and  the  food-stamp  program. 

As  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, we  would  reduce  that  manpower 
request  by  two,  and  hold  them  to  their 
figure  for  last  year. 

For  the  OfBce  of  Information,  reduce 
their  request  by  five  employees.  That 
would  hold  it  to  last  year's  figure. 

For  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  same  thing.  We  would  re- 
duce that  by  20,  and  hold  them  to  where 
they  were  last  year. 

What  does  this  mean  in  the  way  of 
savings?  Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
employees.  The  minimum  saving  we  can 
expect  from  this  is  $15  million. 

One  might  say.  "that  is  not  very 
much."  But  it  Is  $15  million  we  can  save 
now.  We  can  save  it  by  not  adding  new 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  areas  where  we 
can  get  along  for  a  year  without  them. 

This  will  still  allow  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  95  new  people  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

Think  of  the  paradox  that  these  in- 
creases and  this  request  for  increases 
offers.  While  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  asking  for  new  Federal  bureau- 
crats, the  number  of  farms  and  farmers 
in  this  country  goes  down  every  day. 

From  1964  to  1966  the  total  farm  pop- 
ulation went  down  from  13  million  to 
11.6  million.  It  is  down  10  percent,  yet 
we  see  the  Federal  bureaucrats  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  going  up. 

The  number  of  farms,  from  1964  to 
1967.  went  down  9  percent.  The  Federal 
bureaucrats  in  agriculture  have  gone  up 

In  1966  the  net  income  per  farm  fell 
each  quarter  during  the  year.  It  was 
down  to  $4,700  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

With  figures  like  these,  how  can  we 
justify.  In  the  face  of  a  declining  farm 
population,  more  bureaucrats  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture?  It  Just  is  not 
sound.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Here  we  see  a  situation  in  which  the 
number  of  farms  is  declining  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to 
grow  and  grow  and  grow.  This  has  to 
stop.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
stop  this  growth  in  the  amount  of  667 
employees  and  to  save  some  $15  million. 

I  believe  that  everyone  here  is  paln- 
fiilly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  face  a 
deficit  this  year  in  excess  of  $25  billion. 
We  need  economy  in  Government.  This 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  reduce  that 
deficit  and  still  adequately  meet  our  na- 
tional needs  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
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I  make  this  final  point.  At  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  15,000  Job  vacancies 
that  it  could  not  fill.  Only  4V2  months 
ago  there  were  15.000  open  jobs  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  saying,  let  us  not  add  another 
667  to  that.  That  Is  reasonable.  I  believe 
the  people  of  this  country  will  feel  it  Is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  employment  figures  since  my  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of 
employees  on  last  January  31  and  the 
number  needed  on  next  June  30  Is 
around  15.000. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  is  when 
they  need  the  Intermittent  and  part-time 
employees.  Of  course,  they  do  not  have 
them  In  the  wintertime  when  they  do  not 
need  them. 

Your  committee  has  tried  hard  to  hold 
down  employment.  With  bigger  and  big- 
ger farms,  and  with  fewer  people  on  the 
farms,  we  have  had  to  substitute  high- 
priced  machinery,  and  research,  and  so 
on,  to  enable  fewer  people  to  free  more  of 
us  to  go  to  the  cities  and  still  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  living  we  have. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, would  affect  this  program  seriously. 
There  are  some  25  laboratories  for  which 
we  have  spent  money  to  build.  They  are 
now  ready  for  operation  and  need  re- 
search scientists.  The  records  show,  for 
example,  that  every  5  years  we  must 
have  new  strains  of  wheat,  because  the 
old  strains  reach  the  point  that  they  fall 
to  disease  and  Insects. 

The  amendment  could  be  taken  to  cut 
out  350  meat  inspectors.  The  packing  in- 
dustry has  moved  away  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  and  scattered 
all  over  the  50  States.  In  order  to  guar- 
antee wholesome  meat  to  the  American 
public,  we  have  had  to  provide  more  meat 
Inspectors.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  eliminate  these  350  inspectors 
necessary  if  the  American  public  is  going 
to  be  protected  in  the  eating  of  meat. 

For  years  and  years — and  prior  to 
the  gentleman's  coming  here — we  have 
provided  conservation  technicians  to  the 
watersheds  and  other  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Next  year  we  will  need  15  new 
districts.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  those 
new  districts,  "You  shall  not  have  the 
same  treatment  we  have  been  giving  to 
others  in  the  United  States." 

Thus  it  is,  in  considering  such  an 
amendment,  that  we  frequently  fall  to 
see  just  how  it  would  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  thing  we  believe  in. 

May  I  say  again,  your  committee — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — ^pro- 
vided hi  this  bill  that  they  should  not 
have  any  more  people  in  Washington, 
with  one  or  two  very  minor  exceptions. 
One  such  exception  is  the  Information 
Service,  which  is  responsible  to  dissemi- 
nate the  research  results  that  you  get. 
With  all  of  the  transactioiis  going  on 
in  the  commodity  exchanges,  we  felt  that 
agency  was  entitled  to  a  little  increase. 
May  I  say  again,  that  you  have  as  con- 
servative a  committee  as  any  in  Congress. 


We  worked  very  hard  to  limit  Increases 
to  those  places  where  they  were  fully  en- 
titled to  it.  New  soil  conservation  districts 
are  entitled  to  everything  that  the  old 
ones  have.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have  25  new 
research  laboratories  and  then  say  that 
they  cannot  use  the  scientists  to  do  the 
research  which  is  so  essential  if  the 
farmer  is  going  to  feed  us  during  these 
trying  times.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
be  begging  the  farmers  to  grow  every- 
thing in  sight  next  year.  Certainly,  if  we 
get  involved  in  the  Middle  East  as  we  are 
in  the  Far  East,  we  will  be  pleadmg  with 
them  to  grow  whatever  they  can.  I  say 
to  you,  it  is  not  sound  that  these  scien- 
tists, that  enable  6  percent  on  the  farms 
to  feed  the  rest  of  us,  should  be  cut  off. 
They  permit  the  rest  of  us  to  live  on  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  any  na- 
tion has  ever  known. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Riegle)  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
biU.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
rep)ort  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendmient.  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimded  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Chairmem  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  c:.  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  10509)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUI. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  BXCOMMTT 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiMSRAU.  moves  to  recommit  tbe  bUl 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprtatlona  with  In- 
Btructlona  to  that  committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  foUowing  amend- 


ment:  On  Page  37.  immediately  following 
line  6,  insert  a  new  section  aa  foUo>wa: 

"Skc.  608.  Excluding  the  Special  MUk  Pro- 
gram and  the  School  Lunch  Program^  money 
appropriated  in  tblB  Act  shall  be  svaUable 
for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968  oiUy  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditure thereof  shaU  not  result  In  total 
aggregate  net  expenditures  of  sU  agencies 
provided  for  herein  beyond  nlney-flye  per- 
cent of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for  1988 
(HJDoc.15)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
.,    The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  175.  nays  222,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  119] 

YEAS— 176 


Abbltt 

Flno 

Nelsen 

Abemethy 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ottlnget 

Adslr 

Ford, 

Pelly 

Adams 

Wmiam  D. 

Pettis 

Anderson,  ni. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Ptrnle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oterdner 

Poff 

Arends 

Gathlngs 

PoUock 

Ashmore 

Goodell 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

Goodllng 

Qule 

Bates 

Grlffltha 

QuUlen 

Bennett 

Gross 

RaUsback 

Bevlll 

G rover 

Rarlck 

Blester 

Oude 

Reld.  m. 

Blackburn 

Oumey 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bolton 

HftJey 

Reinecke 

Bow 

Hall 

Rhodes.  ArUs. 

Brocic 

Halpern 

Riegle 

Broomfleld 

Hammer- 

RoblBon 

Brotzman 

scbmldt 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Brown,  Micb. 

Harsh  a 

Roth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harvey 

Roudebuah 

Broyhm.  N.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rumsfeld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Herlong 

Buchanan 

Horton 

Baylor 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Burton,  Utah 

Hunt 

Scheuer 

Bush 

Hutchinson 

Schneebeil 

Button 

Jarman 

Schwelker 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scott 

Carey 

Jonaa 

Selden 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

King,  N.Y. 

Sicubits 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Smith.  N.T. 

Clausen, 

KuykendaU 

Snyder 

DonH. 

Laird 

Springer 

Clawson.  Del 

Langen 

Stafford 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stanton 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Stratton 

Colmer 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Conable 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Conte 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  O*. 

Corbett 

McClory 

Tuck 

Cowger 

McClure 

Utt 

Cramer 

McCuUoch 

Vander  Jagt 

Cunningham 

McDade 

Wampler 

Curtis 

McDonald. 

Watkins 

r>avls,  Wis. 

Mich. 

Watson 

Dellenback 

McEwen 

Whalen 

Denney 

MacOregor 

Whalley 

Derwinskl 

MalUlard 

Widnall 

Devlne 

Mathlas,  nalif 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Williams,  Ps. 

Dole 

MeskiU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdy 

MUler,  Ohio 

Winn 

Duncan 

MinshaU 

wour 

Dwyer 

Ulze 

Wyatt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moore 

Wydler 

Erlenbom 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wyman 

EEhleman 

Mosher 

Zion 

Pindley 

Myers 
NAYS— 223 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Albert 

Belcher 

Brasoo 

Anderson, 

Berry 

Brlnkley 

Tenn. 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Andrews, 

Blanton 

Brown,  Calif. 

N.  Dak. 

BlatnUc 

Burke,  Mass. 

Annunzlo 

Hoggs 

Burleson 

Ashley 

Boland 

Burton,  Calif. 

AsplnaU 

BoUing 

Byrne,  Pa. 
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CUieU 
CahlU 
Okrter 
CMey 

ODhelan 

Cony era 

Connaa 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donobue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Bvlna,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Felgban 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellngbuyoen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Qallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oettya 

OlaUno 

Oibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Hansen,  Wasb. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hatbaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holllleld 

Holland 
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Howard 

Hull 

HuDgate 

Irwin 

Joelfion 

Jobnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kareten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynokl 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
Madden 
Mabon 
Marsb 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Micbel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morns,  N.  Mez. 
Moss 
MtUter 
Murpby,  ni. 
Murpby,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NlcbolB 
Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mlcb. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
CNeUl, 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PbUbin 
Pickle 


Pike 

Poage 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnslcl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reenlck 

Reiiss 

Rbodee,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronaji 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scbwengel 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Bisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  CUlf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

TTllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldte 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTINCK-36 


Asbbrook 

Ayres 

Battln 

BeU 

Betts 

Bray 

Celler 

Clark 

Dom 

Dow 

Edwards,  Callf . 

Escb 


Fallon 

Fisher 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Long,  La. 

Morton 

CKonskl 

Patman 


Pool 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wylie 

Younger 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfomla  for,  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Escb  for,  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

For  this  day: 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 
Mr.  OeUer  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
M^.  Clark  with  Mr.  O'Konakl. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Bray. 


Mr.  Tunney  wltb  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  witti  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Willis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  357,  nays  38,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   120] 
YEAS— 357 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Biuke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
I^addarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 


Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dinfell 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DuKkl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fartostein 
Fasoell 
Pelgjhan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Flood 
Plyat 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 

PreUngbuyeen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Futpia 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Gartnatz 
Ga  things 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grifiths 
Gross 
Guljser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Ha^m 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hazuen,  Wasb. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harcha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 


Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

.Tones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mabon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 


Mosber 
Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

I*rlce,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 


Adams 

Brock 

Buchanan 

Carey 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Corbett 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Esbleman 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RoblEon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

NAYS— 38 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Ooodell 
G  rover 
Hosmer 
MalUiard 
MloshaU 
Morse,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Pike 

Reld,  N.Y. 
Saylor 


Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stratlon 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Qa. 

Thomson,  Wig 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Smith,  N.T. 

Taft 

Utt 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Zlon 


Asbbrook 

Ayres 

Battln 

Bell 

Betts 

Bray 

Celler 

Clark 

Dorn 

Dow 


NOT  VOnNO— 38 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Halleck 

Hubert 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Long,  La. 

Morton 


Edwards,  Calif.  CKonskl 


£31 berg 
Esch 


Pool 
Rooney.  N.Y. 


Ruppe 
St.  Onge 
Smith,  Calif. 
Staggers 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
Williams,  Ulas. 
Willis 
Wylle 
Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followliig 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for.  with  Mr.  Younger  agalnit 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against 

For  this  day : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  lo, 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wylle  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Sir.  Betts. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dow  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  With  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WUllama  of  Misstoslppl  with  Mr.  Win* 


Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  EUberg. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ____^^^^__^ 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  tbe  com- 
mittee amendments  now  printed  in  the  bill. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  sbsUl 
rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  passage  of  HJl.  7476,  it  shall  be  in  order 
In  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bin  S.  1352  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  7476  as  passed  by  the 
House. 


TO  INCREASE  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT— CONSIDERATION  OF  HJl. 
10328 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  504,  Rept.  No.  340), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  504 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10328)  to  Increase  the  pubUc  debt  Umlt  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  an '  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  lor  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
be  oITered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  biU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
OUTSTANDING  SILVER  CERTIFI- 
CATES—CONSIDERATION OP  Hit. 

7476 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  503,  Rept.  No.  339), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

R.  Res.  603 
Reiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7476) 
to  authorize  adjustments  In  the  amount  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
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THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  A  PROBLEM- 
HE  IS  A  HUMAN 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jack 
Spalding,  the  editor  of  that  respected 
and  influential  newspaper,  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  June  1,  1967,  edition,  de- 
scribing his  feelings  about  President 
Johnson. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  the  most  ex- 
cellent statement  I  have  seen  regarding 
the  splendid  qualities  of  President  John- 
son. 

This  distinguished  editor's  verbal  pic- 
ture of  our  President's  personality  and 
effectiveness,  as  well  as  his  comments  on 
Mr.  Johnson's  opponents  and  critics,  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  this 
House;  and,  therefore,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
piece. 

What  Do  We  Want? — The  PaEsmENT  Has  a 

Pboblem — ^He  Is  a  Human 

(By   Jack  Spalding) 

I  may  be  a  minority  of  one,  but  I  find  my- 
self liking  Lyndon  Johnson  more  and  more 
instead  of  less  and  less. 

For  one  thing,  I  underestimated  bim  In 
the  beginning.  Therefore  he  hasn't  embar- 
rassed me  by  letting  me  down,  as  he  seems  to 
have  embarrassed  so  many  of  my  peers  and 
betters. 

X  checked  the  files  and  see  where  I  de- 
scribed him  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1960  (where  he  became  John  F.  Kennedy's 
running  mate),  as  a  politician  worthy  of  any 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  county  unit 
system. 

He  still  Impresses  me  that  way,  though  I'd 
now  add  that  be  is  a  lot  smarter  than  any 
other  politician  I've  seen.  But  he  still  looks, 
talks  and  acts  like  be  learned  his  lesson  in 
a  Georgia  courthouse  and  could  be  cousin  to 
a  lot  of  my  best  friends  and  close  relatives 
including  myself. 

So  I  identify  with  him,  as  we  say  today, 
and  that  my  middle  name  Is  Johnson  and 
that  Mrs.  Spalding  says  he  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  dances  like  me  doesn't  hurt. 

He's  a  human  being,  even  on  television. 
Anybody  who  can  come  through  television 
as  a  human  being  Is  made  of  real  stuff.  When 
he  tries  he  tries  hard  and  when  be  falls  It 


hurts  and  shows  and  this  is  a  trait  which  a 
lot  of  humans  have. 

So  right  now  I'll  take  him  to  the  un- 
blemished tin  soldiers  the  opposition  has, 
and  I'U  take  him  to  the  crisp,  bloodless 
young  members  of  the  new  breed  of  his  own 
pauty.  This  new  breed  is  flat  and  one  dimen- 
sional compared  with  the  President,  and  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  even  has  a  one  dimensional 
voice. 

On  television  these  new  young  men  look 
more  like  cardboard  cutouts  than  real  people 
and  time  may  prove  that  that  is  what  they 
are. 

As  my  sympathy  for  the  President  grows, 
my  tolerance  for  his  critics  lessens. 

Now,  criticism  Is  fine  and  criticism  Is  all 
part  of  the  system,  but  the  vlclouaneaB  of 
the  criticism  President  Jobnson  gets  makes 
you  wonder  about  his  critics. 

Boil  it  down,  and  he's  criticized  for  being 
human.  He's  criticized  for  being  rural,  and 
he's  criticized  for  being  a  pbliticlan. 

He's  criticized  for  all  these  things  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  last. 

What  of  it?  He  Is  a  poUtlclan,  be  is  rural 
and  he  is  human. 

And  what  do  we  expect  in  the  White 
House?  Let's  face  it,  we're  the  country  of  the 
common  man  and  about  as  ornery  as  we  can 
be.  Have  we  forgotten  our  origins?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  Idea  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  thought  that  In  our  elected 
officials  we  find  accurate  refiectlcms  of  what 
we  are  and  what  we  want? 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Johnson  is 
a  pretty  good  synthesis  of  the  people  of  the 
n.S.A.  We've  got  them  finer  and  we've  got 
them  coarser,  but  run  tbem  all  througb  a 
grinder,  and  we'U  come  up  with  socnetblng 
pretty  close  to  the  President. 

Why  the  violent  criticism?  Maybe  the  na- 
tional critical  establishment,  including  so 
many  Washington  correspondents,  are  more 
enchanted  with  each  other  and  more  out 
of  touch  with  the  common  man  than  usual. 
We're  sUU  a  rough  country,  and  if  it  shows 
up  in  our  leaders,  that's  all  right.  In  fact  It 
Is  good,  for  It  means  the  system  BtlU  Is 
representative. 


THE  FAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  FARB6TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
still  premature  to  say  what  the  outcome 
will  be  in  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  think,  however,  that  certain  observa- 
tions are  in  order  and  certain  moves  can 
be  foreseen.  The  chief  observation  we 
must  make  is  that  the  diplomatic  process 
broke  down  completely  over  the  Middle 
East  question  during  the  course  of  recent 
weeks.  The  Western  Powers  showed 
themselves  incapable  of  exerting  the 
necessary  pressure  on  countries  far 
weaker  than  themselves  to  avert  a  war. 
They  showed  that  the  world  could  still 
be  put  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible 
demagogs  if  the  major  powers  could 
not  themselves  agree  and  act  with  deci- 
siveness. We  may  yet,  despite  ourselves, 
emerge  from  the  current  crisis  without 
a  general  conflagration.  Certainly  we  all 
hope  and  pray  that  this  is  so.  But  are  we 
going  to  let  this  lesson  go  once  again 
unlearned? 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  a 
few  more  days  of  fighting,  we  will  have 
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before  us  the  alternatives  of  either  a 
totally  disproportionate  power  balance 
In  the  IClddle  East  or  of  a  power  balance 
that  an  international  concert  is  willing 
to  guarantee. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  Israel  is 
winning  the  war.  Israel  wants  only  to  be 
left  alone  to  develop  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. I  am  astonished  that  the  Soviet 
Ooverment  could  maintain  otherwise,  or, 
for  that  matter,  that  the  Indian  Oov- 
emment  is  so  blind  to  this  truth.  If  the 
major  powers  continue  to  abdicate  their 
role,  Israel,  assuming  a  victory,  wlU 
have  no  choice  but  to  police  a  peace — 
and  this  will  not  be  beneficial  to  Israel, 
the  Arab  States  or  the  world.  Israel  does 
not  want  to  become  a  military  state, 
which  would  be  necessary  tf,  by  itself,  it 
had  to  police  the  entire  Middle  Eastern 
area. 

The  alternative  is  an  arrangement 
guaranteed  by  the  major  powers,  either 
inside  the  UJf.  or  outside.  In  practical 
terms,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  preserving  a  settlonent  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  settlement  that  will  guarantee 
boundaries  and  will  assure  Israel  access 
to  the  sea  from  Its  port  of  Elath,  if  not 
usage  of  the  Suez  Canal  itself. 

Mr.  l%)eaker,  there  can  be  no  middle 
ground.  The  ciirrent  war  Is  the  conse- 
Quence  of  the  failure  of  the  big  powers 
to  assume  clearly  the  duties  inciuibent 
on  them.  After  1956,  there  were  vague 
assurances  given  to  Israel.  One  cannot 
blame  Israel  for  refusing  to  accede  to 
the  same  sort  of  uncertain  system  again. 
We  must  be  pr^jared  to  make  our  obli- 
gations explicit.  We  cannot  repeat  the 
error  of  1956,  when  we  forced  the  Is- 
raelis to  surrender  territory  they  had 
won  on  the  battlefield  without  our  offer- 
ing any  meaningful  suivort  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  Israel's  borders.  We 
cannot  vacillate  in  our  reeponslbUlties  if 
we  imdertake  them.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  that  a  fair  settlonent  Is 
made  and  then  to  do  our  part  to  preserve 
it.  Unless  that  is  the  case,  turmoil  will 
continue  to  characterize  the  Middle 
East,  which  means  a  threat  hanging  over 
the  head  of  us  all. 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OP  FOREIGN  LAN- 
OUAOE  RESOURCES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Foreign  Langxiage  Resources.  Our 
non-English-speaklng  or  bilingual  citi- 
zens possess  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  priceless  national  resource. 
This  is  true  If  we  speak  only  of  our  na- 
tional defense  requirements  in  an  im- 
easy,  shrunken  world  In  which  most  peo- 
ples are  neutral  and  precise  communica- 
tion is  essential.  Our  knowledge  of  such 


languages  as  Czechoslovak,  Bulgarian, 
Rumanian,  Russian,  Arabic,  Swedish, 
Norwegian.  Finnish.  Japanese.  Man- 
darin. Cantonese,  and  Hindi  Is  In  woe- 
fully short  supply,  and  yet  we  do  not 
Utilize  our  citizens  who  might  know  these 
critical  languages.  My  bill  would  initiate 
a  systematic  approach  to  Identifying  and 
compiling  our  foreign  language  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  to  establish  a  Ifetlonal  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Resources,  and  a  statement  on  the 
necessity  of  such  a  Commission  from  Dr. 
Jacques  M.  P.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  languages  department.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  College,  which  is  one  of  our 
fine  San  Antonio  institutions.  Dr.  Wilson 
provided  valuable  assistance  in  drafting 
this  legislation,  and  I  recommend  Ills 
statement  to  all  my  colleagues. 

HJl.  10668 
A  bill  to  establUh  the  National  Commission 

for  the  Preservation  of  Foreign  Language 

Resoiircee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHliUNT   AND   FOKPOBX   Or   COMMISSION 

Section  1.  There  U  flstabUshed  a  commis- 
sion which  shall  be  luiown  as  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Foreign 
Language  Resources  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Com- 
mission shall : 

(a)  Develop  naUonal  policy  for  the  Identi- 
fication, preservation  and  Improvement  of 
national  foreign   language  resources. 

(b)  Evolve  an  active  program  for  the  con- 
serration  of  the  foreign  language  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Serve  as  consultant  and  coordinator 
to  National  and  State  professional  educa- 
tional associations  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  ana  activities 
designed  to  preserve  and  Identify  national 
foreign  language  resouiCAs. 

(d)  Identify  Information  needed  to  inven- 
tory foreign  language  resources,  and  coordi- 
nate the  development  of  tills  data  with  the 
varlotis  Executive  Departments. 

(e)  Provide  data  on  national  foreign 
language  resources,  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  agencies;  educational  sys- 
tems, colleges,  universities  and  private  busi- 
nesses. In  accordance  with  demonstrated 
needs  and  the  national  Interest. 

MEMBEKRIP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Educatlor  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive. The  President  shall  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  scholars,  educators 
or  public  servants  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  field  of  bl-cultural  and 
bl-llngual  studies.  A  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  tn  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  four 
years.  Five  members  of  the  Initial  Commis- 
sion Shan  be  appointed  for  two  year  terms. 
All  Commission  Membere  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  by  the  President. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 


(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  CommlMion 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mitalon  from  the  Commission  membership 

POWERS     or     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance  with  (ii 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  Ua  the  competitive 
service,  and  (2)  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Comnus- 
alon,  any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Commu- 
slon  Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tallty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrvimentaUty,  shall  fumtah 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

KEPOKT 

Sec.  4.  file  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port annually  of  the  results  of  Its  program  to 
each  House  of  Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Statement  in  Suppoet  or  a  Bili,  To  Estab- 
lish THE  National  Commission  fob  thi 
Peeskevation   of   Foekion   Lanouaoe  Ri- 

BOUECXS 

(By  Dr.  Jacques  M.  P.  Wilson) 
Never  before  In  this  nation's  history  has 
there  been  such  a  pressing  demand  for  in- 
dividuals qualified  to  communicate  with  the 
world  community  In  their  native  tongues. 
lian's  destiny— indeed  his  absolute  survi- 
val— Is  to  an  unprecedented  degree  depend- 
ent upon  his  ability  to  develop  effective  In- 
tercommunication In  the  family  of  nations. 
The  vital  questions  of  our  time  cannot  be 
safely  resolved  by  military  force.  Survival  in 
this  thermonuclear  age  depends  as  it  never 
has  before  upon  the  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  other  peoples  in  their  lan- 
guages and  on  discussing  the  Issues  and 
problems  which  beset  us  without  filtering 
them  through  the  admittedly  Imperfect 
tools  of  translation  and  Interpretation. 

Our  national  Interest  forced  us  to  develop 
and  utilize  our  non -English  resources  to 
meet  World  War  EC  military  commitments. 
Thousands  of  speakers  of  non-English  lan- 
guages were  pressed  Into  service  to  accom- 
plish tasks  such  as  teaching  languages,  pre- 
paring radio  and  press  releases.  Intercepting 
radio  transmissions,  censoring  mall,  and 
hundreds  of  other  duties  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  nation  suddenly  realized  the 
value  of  this  hidden  resource  possessed  by 
otir  non-English  speakers. 

Concomitant  with  the  utilization  of  the 
non-English  language  skills  of  these  citi- 
zens, our  nation's  educators  began  to  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  foreign  language  in- 
struction at  all  levels  of  the  educational 
structure.  It  became  Immediately  apparent 
that  the  reading  and  translating  objectives 
of  foreign  language  Instruction  In  high 
schools  and  colleges  did  not  produce  the 
skills  and  aptitudes  needed  by  our  nation 
A  rarity  Indeed  was  the  foreign  language 
student  who  developed  the  proficiency  ap- 
proximating that  of  a  native  speaker.  Few 
were  the  college  or  high  school  students 
able  to  understand  the  foreign  language 
they  studied  when  spoken  by  a  native  speak- 
er. Fewer  yet  were  those  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently In  a  foreign  language.  The  num- 
ber was  pitifully  small  who  could  write  ac- 
ceptably In  a  foreign  language. 
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While  we  needed  non-Engltsb  resources  tn 
such  languages  as:  Czechoslovaklan,  Bul- 
garian. Rumanian,  Russian,  Arabic,  Portu- 
guese, Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  Italian, 
Tagalog,  Japanese,  Mandarin,  Cantonese  and 
Hindi  to  name  but  a  few,  we  discovered  that 
most  secondary  school  and  college  curricula 
offered:  French,  German  and  Spanish.  Very 
(ew  school  systems  or  Institutions  of  higher 
education  helped  those  who  spoke  non- 
English  languages  to  preserve  the  linguistic 
and  cultural  heritage  of  the  ethnic  group  to 
which  they  belonged.  Our  twentieth  century 
educational  philosophy  was  a  refiection  of  an 
18th  and  19th  century  Ideal  that  the  United 
States  is  a  melting  pot;  that  we  embrace  all 
who  come  to  our  shores  as  equals — but  that 
they  must  forget  their  past:  their  culture, 
their  traditions,  their  heritage  and  become 
homogenized  copies  of  Kir.  Babibttt  on  Main 
Street,  U.S.A.  Our  19th  century  culture  de- 
veloped what  amounted  to  an  ethic  that 
the  Individual  who  spoke  with  a  "foreign" 
accent  hadn't  become  quite  completely 
Americanized.  Those  who  spoke  a  non- 
English  language  at  home  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  as  somehow  slightly 
un-American. 

Teachers  and  educators  reflected  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  by  systematically  discourag- 
ing pupils  and  students  from  using  or  pre- 
serving the  language  and  culture  of  the 
ethnic  group  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
schools'  rejection  of  the  home  language,  of 
those  who  spoke  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish, subconsciously  denigrated  their  cul- 
ture. Our  local  and  state  educational  policies 
were  monolingual  and  monocultural.  We 
were  a  safe,  secure  continental  island,  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  broad 
oceans.  In  our  dealings  with  those  from  other 
shores,  we  used  English,  and  In  many  cases 
BtUl  do.  Yet,  as  Joshua  A.  Fishman,  in  his 
study  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States, 
points  out,  at  the  national  level,  America 
has  rarely  Implemented  policies  to  "hasten 
the  linguistic  and  cultural  enfeeblement  of 
Its  Immigrant  groups.  .  .  .  Immigrant  mi- 
norities were  never  forbidden  to  org^anize  and 
maintain  their  own  communities,  organiza- 
tions, schools  or  publications." 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  mo- 
mentary recognition  given  those  who  pos- 
sessed non-EngUah  language  resources  sub- 
sided. Some  forward-looking  educators  and 
linguists,  capitalizing  on  the  advances  In 
foreign  language  teaching  technology  pio- 
neered by  the  Army  Language  School  and 
other  such  projects,  began  conducting  re- 
search In  the  development  of  foreign  langu- 
age teaching  materials,  the  training  of  for- 
eign language  teachers,  and  the  updating  of 
our  school  and  college  curricula.  In  general, 
foreign  language  teaching  returned  to  the 
pre-World  War  n  rut  from  which  It  had 
given  promise  to  emerge.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  cosmopolitan  urban  centers  In  the 
nation,  our  value  systems  still  reflected  a 
degree  of  mistrust  of  those  who  spoke  an- 
other language  than  English.  If  not  quite 
un-American,  they  certainly  were  not  as 
"fully"  American  as  those  of  white.  Anglo- 
Saxon.  English-speaking,  protestant,  ethnic 
origin. 

The  advent  of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik 
Jarred  the  nation's  leaders  from  their  com- 
placency. Since  then,  this  country  has  made 
significant  strides  in  expanding  Its  reservoir 
of  foreign  language  skills.  Under  the  authori- 
zation conUlned  In  the  National  Defense 
Kucatlon  Act,  basic  research  in  the  field  of 
foreign  language  teaching  was  subsidized. 
Thousands  of  teachers  received  crash  train- 
ing In  hundreds  of  NDEA  Institutes  designed 
to  Improve  their  own  qualifications  In  the 
languages  they  taught,  as  well  as  to  receive 
training  in  the  most  up-to-date  and  sclen- 
tlflc  methodology  of  teaching  foreign  lan- 
Ruages.  Thousands  of  schoOan  were  given  op- 
portunities  to   pursue    advanced    study   In 


hundreds  of  languages  classified  as  "critical" 
or  "exotic"  In  terms  of  our  national  need. 

As  a  result  of  the  leadership  of  Congress, 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  an  aroused 
foreign  language  teaching  profession  has 
Striven  to  expand  our  non-English  language 
resources.  Millions  have  been  spent  support- 
ing programs  which  have  been  generally 
well-designed  and  carefully  implemented. 
The  entire  national  academic  structure  re- 
fiects  the  new  value  placed  on  acquisition  of 
foreign  language  skills.  Yet,  at  this  time  we 
have  only  attempted  to  do  half  the  Job. 

In  this  nation,  there  are  millions  of  In- 
dividuals who  speak  other  languages.  Some 
are  completely  bt-Ungual;  others  have  yet 
to  learn  English.  Each  year  many  migrate 
to  our  shores  and  bring  with  them  additional 
non-English  language  skills,  language  re- 
sources which  are  desperately  needed.  The 
nation's  attitudes  to  these  resources  have 
changed  but  little  since  the  19th  Century. 
Non-English  speaking,  non-Anglo-Saxon 
ethnic  groups  are  still  pressured  to  forget 
the  past,  to  forget  their  cultural  heritage, 
to  forget  their  language.  No  systematic  pro- 
gram exists  to  Identify  and  Inventory  these 
resources.  No  agency  or  branch  of  govern- 
ment Is  charged  with  the  responslbUity  of 
encouraging  social,  educational  and  politi- 
cal associations,  educational  Institutions  and 
educational  systems  at  the  state  and  local 
level  to  develop  programs  to  preserve  these 
priceless  resources  In  our  national  interest. 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  ed- 
ucational policy,  whether  at  the  national, 
state,  or  local  level,  should  be  based  on  the 
needs  and  well-being  of  the  Individual  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  state.  The  failure 
to  dignify  the  home  language  and  home 
culture  of  the  pupUs  has  damaged  the  self- 
concept  of  speakers  of  other  languages. 
Eventually,  this  attitude  forced  children  to 
reject  their  home  language.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  those  who 
went  through  such  an  experience  reach 
adulthood  without  acquiring  literacy  In  their 
mother  tongue.  In  such  cases,  their  home 
language  is  practically  useless  for  any  pro- 
fessional or  technical  utilization  where  lan- 
guage proficiency  Is  Important.  A  valuable 
resource  Is  thus  wasted;  but  more  impor- 
tantly, an  Individual  has  been  psychologi- 
cally damaged  In  the  process.  Instead  of  bl- 
ctiltural,  bl-llngual  chUdren.  it  has  produced 
generations  of  citizens  who  are  linguistic 
cripples,  who  are  neither  functional  In  their 
home  culture,  nor  the  dominant  culture  of 
this  nation. 

It  Is  my  strong  conviction  that  Congress 
should  take  the  Initiative  and  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  for  the  preservation 
of  the  non-English  language  resources  of  this 
nation.  This  Commission  should  be  a  panel 
of  leading  educators,  scholars  who  have  made 
notable  contributions  in  the  field  of  bi-cul- 
tural  and  bl-llngual  education.  Through  the 
Commission's  statement,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams It  can  Insure  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  Important  strategic  national  re- 
source, but  a  valuable  counterpart  to  exist- 
ing programs  for  the  development  of  foreign 
language  skills  In  this  country.  Truly,  it  can 
be  said — It  makes  little  sense  to  spend  count- 
less millions  to  teach  people  language  skills 
In  one  segment  of  the  population,  while  the 
same  system  unwittingly  works  systematical- 
ly to  stamp  out  these  same,  as  well  as  other 
non-English  language  skills,  in  other  ethnic 
groups.  I  respectfully  urge  the  90th  Congress 
to  support  this  greatly  needed  and  long  over- 
due legislation. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PETITION 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  aroused  concern  among 
broad  sectors  of  Americans.  Growing  un- 
ease with  the  policy  of  continued  escala- 
tion is  widespread  in  the  American  imi- 
verslty  community. 

Yesterday,  a  delegation  of  studer.ts 
and  professors  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity delivered  a  petition  to  the  White 
House,  carrying  the  signatures  of  more 
than  5,000  members  of  that  university. 
The  petition  reads: 

June  4,  1967. 
Deab  Me.  President:  We  the  undersigned 
Join  the  significant  and  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  for  moral  and  political  rea- 
sons oppose  United  States  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  opposition  is  reinforced  by  the  re- 
cent escalations  which  Indicate  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  no  longer  prlmarliy  In  search 
of  a  political  settlement  but  Is  Instead  in- 
creasingly committed  to  a  military  victory. 
This  policy  must  be  reversed.  We  call  for  an 
end  to  the  bombing  and  for  further  steps  to 
assure  immediate  de-eecalatton  of  military 
activity. 

Among  the  faculty  members  signing 
are  Eric  Bentley,  professor  of  English; 
Walter  Gellhom,  Betts  professor  of  law; 
Warner  R.  Schilling,  associate  professor 
of  public  law  and  government,  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Vlckrey,  professor  of  economics. 

Also  signing  are  Dr.  Jotm  C.  Beimet, 
president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Kills  R.  Kolchin,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  and  Kevin 
Sullivan,  associate  dean  of  the  graduate 
faculties. 

Students  Included  David  Langsam, 
past  president  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Student  Council,  Seth  D.  Shulman, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  Stu- 
dent Council,  and  Ronald  Pristan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia-Barnard  Young 
Democrats. 

Harold  M.  Ickes  is  president  of  the 
Graduate  Students  of  Columbia  To  End 
the  War,  the  group  which  organized  and 
assembled  the  petition. 

Included  among  the  names  on  the 
petition  is  the  following  distribution: 

Sc?iool  Total  signed 

Barnard  College 470 

Columbia  College 817 

Graduate    faculties 903 

Law  school 196 

Medical  school leo 

School  of  social  work 390 

Other  professional  schools 160 

General    studies 206 

AfBllated  schools 320 

Staff  and  administration 130 

Teachers   College 1120 

The  petition  was  presented  to  Mr. 
William  Jordan,  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

An  article  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  5,  1967,  which  describes  the  ac- 
tivity resulting  in  the  petition  follows: 

[Frcan  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1967] 
Five  Thousand  at  Colukbia  Sick  Wax  Pbo- 

TEST — 200   Facttltt   MEinms   Jont   Sto- 

DENTS  m  PEmnoN 

More  than  6,000  students,  teachers  and 
administrators  at  Coltimbla  University  have 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Johnson  op- 
posing the  war  in  Vietnam. 
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The  petlUon  1b  to  be  delivered  today  In 
Washington  to  William  Jordan,  a  Benlor  staff 
member  of  the  National  Secvirlty  Council. 

The  Graduate  Students  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity To  End  the  War,  the  group  which  drew 
up  the  petition,  said  the  protest  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind  from  a  single  university. 

In  recent  months,  petitions  against  the 
war  have  been  sent  to  the  President  from  a 
group  of  100  student  body  presidents  and 
college  newspaper  editors,  from  Rhodes 
Scholars,  from  returned  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers and  from  other  university  groups. 

PETITION    LISTED 

The  petition  says: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Join  the  significant 
and  growing  number  of  Americans  who  for 
moral  and  political  reasons  oppose  United 
States  policies  in  Vietnam. 

"Our  opposition  Is  reinforced  by  the  recent 
escalations  which  Indicate  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  no  longer  primarily  in  search  of 
a  political  settlement,  but  is  instead  increas- 
ingly committed  to  a  military  victory. 

"This  policy  must  be  reversed.  We  call  for 
an  end  to  the  bombing  and  for  further  steps 
to  assure  immediate  de-escalation  of  military 
activity." 

200   rACULTT   »»MpTH«f 

Among  the  signers,  the  organizers  of  the 
petition  said,  were  more  than  200  Colimibla 
faculty   members,   including: 

Eric  Bentley,  professor  of  English. 

William  T.  R.  Pox,  professor  of  public  law 
and  government  and  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  War  and  Peace  Studies.  Warner 
R.  Shining,  associate  professor  of  public 
law  and  government  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies. 

Walter  Oellhom,  Betts  Professor  of  Law. 

William  S.  Vlckery,  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomics department. 

Robert  Cross,  chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment. 

Alexander  Dalllng,  director  of  the  Russian 
Institute. 

There  are  4,600  signatures,  arranged  by  the 
schools  that  make  up  the  university,  on  the 
bulky,  mimeographed  document  that  was  to 
be  delivered  today.  Organizers  said  that  600 
more  signatures  were  too  illegible  to  make 
out  and  could  not  be  included  In  the  list. 

The  signatures  were  gathered  in  the  lut 
two  weeks,  despite  the  pressures  of  final 
examinations  and  papers. 

Harold  M.  Ickes,  the  president  of  the  grad- 
uate student  group,  said  that  he  hoped  the 
petition  would  show  "the  widespread  oi^w- 
sltion  to  the  war  because  of  the  diversity 
of  the  people  who  signed  it.  This  came  from 
a  broad-based  university;  it  Is  not  a  New 
York  aberration." 


MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  was  shocked  to  leam  that  a 
spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
considered  our  position  in  the  Middle 
East  "neutral  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed."  This  statement  by  Mr.  McClosky, 
the  Press  Officer,  was  later  qualified  and 
Interpreted  as  not  In  conflict  with  our 
historic  commitment  to  defend  Israel's 
sovereignty.  Nevertheless.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  Indicated  we  should  remain 
neutral  for  the  present,  because  we  do 
not  know  "who  fired  the  first  shot." 


In  these  circumstances,  as  the  New 
York  Times  put  It,  a  declaration  of 
American  neutrality  Is  "grotesque,"  both 
in  terms  of  our  interests  and  commit- 
ments. The  first  shot  was  fired  by  Nasser, 
when  he  deliberately  took  the  aggressive 
action  of  blockading  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 
And  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this 
House  that  Arab  efforts  to  wipe  out  the 
State  of  Israel  did  not  begin  last  week. 
The  present  crisis  is  only  the  latest 
episode  in  a  20-year  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion against  Israel. 

Fortunately,  for  the  present  Israel 
seems  able  to  defend  herself.  Yet  I  per- 
ceive a  serious  danger  developing  that, 
as  various  nations  consider  their  own 
narrow  interests,  they  will  find  It  ex- 
pedient to  sacrifice  their  commitments  to 
Israel,  should  the  crisis  deepen. 

Britain  and  Prance,  which  have  also 
made  protestations  of  neutrality,  must 
be  reminded  that  they  signed  the  1950 
Tripartite  Declaration  guaranteeing  Is- 
rael's sovereignty.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
be  dissuaded  from  its  reckless  course  of 
emboldening  Arab  designs.  And  we  must 
recall  that  the  United  States  has  never 
been  "neutral  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed"  on  the  matter  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  should 
use  all  of  its  diplomatic  influence  to  bring 
about  a  prompt  cease-fire.  But  unlike  the 
stalemate  resolutions  of  the  1948  and 
1956  conflicts,  our  efforts  cannot  end 
there. 

In  1948,  in  1956,  and  again  in  1967, 
Arab  States  have  sought  to  destroy  Israel 
by  force.  Each  time  the  people  of  Israel 
have  courageously  repulsed  the  attack, 
yet  each  repulsion  serves  to  keep  alive 
Arab  resentments. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  confronted  with  a 
major  Middle  Eastern  war  each  decade, 
we  must  spurn  the  temptation  of  being 
satisfied  with  another  stalemate  cease- 
fire and  use  every  diplomatic  measure  to 
achieve  a  general  settlement  In  the  area. 
This  means  direct  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  ^e  Arab  States,  to 
achieve  a  treaty  of  peace  and  formal 
recognition  of  IsraeL 

Hie  present  tragedy  can  become  an 
opportunity  to  confirm,  once  and  for  all, 
the  security  of  Israel  against  future 
aggression. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
President  Johnson  showed  wise  leader- 
ship when  he  moved  swiftly  yesterday  to 
correct  any  misimderstanding  or  misap- 
prehension about  this  Nation's  neutrality 
regarding  the  Middle  East  conflict.  He 
quite  properly  stated  that  case  when  he 
said  at  this  time  we  are  a  nonbelligerent 
but  not  a  neutral. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  our 
position  In  the  Middle  East.  Four  Presi- 


dents of  the  United  States  have  flrmly 
stated  their  belief  in  the  integrity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel 

Over  the  weekend  President  Johnson 
forcefully  and  unequivocally  stated  that 
we  consider  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  international  waters 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  making  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  spoken  on  this  subject 
Yesterday  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  position  of  the  President,  which 
Is  the  position  of  the  United  States,  is, 
and  I  quote: 

We  support  the  territorial  integrity  and 
Independence  of  all  states  in  the  Middle  East 
We  support  the  efforts  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  put  an  end  to  hostUitlee.  We  are  In 
favor  of  a  fair  and  Just  peace.  We  will  Join 
with  other  countries  in  seeking  this  end. 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  represents 
the  oflicial  position  of  this  country  and, 
of  course,  of  the  State  Department 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  think  or  to  say  that  this  country  is 
neutral  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
the  mtegrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  our 
ally  Israel  in  the  Middle  East. 

Certainly  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  the  United  States  would  not 
take  appropriate  action.  Right  now  we 
are  nonbelligerent  because  we  are  trying 
to  find  a  solution  through  the  Security 
Council. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  State  of 
Israel  should  ask  for  our  assistance  that 
assistance  would  be  forthcoming.  For  the 
destruction  of  Israel  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  the  entire  Middle  East  and 
ultimately  Africa  to  the  Communists. 

Our  interests  are  totally  involved  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  American  people 
should  Icnow  this. 

Any  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  neutral  in  this  conflict  is 
an  invitation  to  disaster.  We  need  only 
look  to  history  when  the  United  States 
enacted  the  Neutrality  Act  In  1939,  and 
virtually  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
despots  of  Europe  to  laimch  their 
aggression. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  give  Israel  all  the 
military  assistance  she  needs  if  and 
when  she  aslts  for  such  assistance  be- 
cause our  national  interest  is  involved. 

I  say  tills  because  four  Presidents  have 
spoken  out  on  the  subject  clearly  and 
unequivocally. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUc- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
terested in  what  the  majority  leader 
said,  because  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain the  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the 
states  out  there  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
will  possibly  have  to  get  In  against  Israel. 
I  say  this  because  I  can  tell  you— and  I 
did  not  get  it  from  any  briefing— that 
the  Jordanian  air  force  is  gone  and  the 
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Jordanian  part  of  Jerusalem  is  sur- 
rounded. King  Hussein,  who  was  stupid 
enough  to  sign  this  alliance  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  is  pushing  the  panic  button. 
His  regime  is  atwut  to  topple.  I  think  if 
we  would  let  the  Israelis  alone,  they  will 
take  care  of  this  themselves. 

Mr.  PUCINSSa.  I  am  certain  the 
Israeli  victories  will  force  the  Arabs  to 
the  peace  table.  Our  biggest  concern  now 
Is  that  the  hard-won  gains  Israel  has 
scored  in  the  battlefield  not  be  wiped  out 
by  any  cease-fire  agreement  which  would 
force  Israel  out  of  the  territory  she  has 
captured  until  she  has  total  assurance 
she  will  not  be  attacked  again  and  will 
have  full  access  to  all  the  waterways  in- 
cluding the  Suez  Canal. 


RESOLUnON    BY    THE    PHILADEL- 
PHIA CITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Coun- 
cil, has  brought  to  my  attention  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  council  at  a  meeting  on 
May  25,  1967.  Since  the  security  of  Israel 
is  of  vital  importance  to  my  constituents 
In  the  Third  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  all  citizens,  I  am  therefore  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
Resolution     memorializing     the     President 

of  the  United  States  to  use  his  good  offices 

within  the  Government  and   the   United 

Nations  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Middle 

East  and  Insure  the  security  of  Israel. 

Whereas,  The  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
Blast  occasioned  by  the  massing  of  troops  and 
military  armor  along  the  Arab-Israeli  border 
is  fraught  with  the  imminent  danger  of  war; 
and 

Whereas,  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force  from  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border  heightens  the  danger  of 
open  conflict  resulting  from  some  provoca- 
tive Incident  and  aggressive  action;  and 

Whereas.  The  mounting  tensions  In  this 
area  of  the  Middle  East  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  world  peace,  making  the  presence  of  a 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  more  nec- 
essary now  than  ever  before;  therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  possible  steps  within  the  Government  and 
the  United  Nations,  to  stabilize  and  preserve 
the  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Con- 
gressmen representing  Philadelphia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Certlflcatlon :  This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1967. 

Pattl  D'Ortona. 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlts,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
reports  from  the  Middle  East  remain  un- 
clear. Still,  it  is  obvious  that  the  events 
are  tragic,  because  blood  is  flowing.  This 
is  a  dispute  that  should  have  been  set- 
tled by  diplomatic  means.  Death  was  un- 
necessary. I  believe  that  now  we  must 
think  ahead  to  what  we  can  do  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  needless  catas- 
trophe. None  of  us  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  absence  of  decisive  diplomatic 
action  by  the  major  powers,  this  war  will 
break  out  again. 

Israel,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  cliild  of 
Western  humanltarianlsm  and  UN.  di- 
plomacy. Yet  since  1948,  Israel  has  had 
to  fight,  without  a  moment's  respite,  for 
its  survival.  Israel  has  never  had  a  mo- 
ment to  relax,  to  devote  its  full  energy 
to  its  own  internal  development.  Israel 
knew  that  if  for  a  second  it  dropped  its 
guard,  it  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
enemies  from  without. 

If  Israel  wins  this  war — wlilch  appears 
at  this  point  to  be  possible — then  I  be- 
lieve we  must  change  the  system  which 
has  made  the  Middle  East  into  a  powder 
keg.  I  think  our  country  must  face  the 
reality  of  its  duty.  We  must  get  together 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
major  powers  and  assert  the  principle 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  interference 
by  one  country  with  the  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  another.  We  must  sissert  our 
determination  to  guarantee  frontiers, 
maritime  rights  and  the  God-given  op- 
portunity to  live,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said,  in  "freedom  from  fear."  Israel  does 
not  want  to  threaten  its  nelghlxjrs.  The 
Arab  States  must  not  be  allowed  to 
threaten  Israel.  We  must  act  to  de-fuse 
this  region  of  the  world  permanently,  by 
a  sensible  system  of  disarmament  and, 
hopefully,  of  reconciliation. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  talk  about 
peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  war  is  raging 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  But  I  think  we  must  resolve  that 
we  will  not  i>ermit  the  restoration  of 
anarchy  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which  na- 
tions are  beholden  to  no  law  but  their 
own  hysteria.  When  this  war  is  over,  the 
great  powers  must  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  genuine  peace. 


INDIANA  FIFTH  DISTRICT  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  time  today  to  describe 


the  Washington  Scholarship  trip  for 
lilgh  school  juniors  which  we  liave  begun 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  this  Jime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  good  government 
stems  from  an  abiding  and  eager  Interest 
in  government  on  the  part  of  all  our  citi- 
zens— and  that  this  Interest  should  start 
at  an  early  age. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  initiated  the 
"Rfth  District  Scholarship  Trip  to 
Washington."  Through  this  program  I 
hope  to  bring  the  educational  advantages 
of  my  congressional  ofiQce  closer  to  stu- 
dents, their  families,  and  the  communi- 
ties in  my  district.  Service  groups  and 
civic-minded  citizens  have  been  invited 
to  lend  their  support  by  sponsoring  the 
students.  And  I  might  add,  they  re- 
sponded most  enthusiastically. 

On  Sunday,  Jime  4,  the  first  of  two 
groups  arrived  at  Washington  National 
Airport  to  begin  a  SVi-day  Introduction 
to  "what  goes  on  in  Washington."  Their 
schedule  Is  so  planned  that  the  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  actively 
learn  about  the  executive,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative  processes  of 
our  Government.  They  will  meet  vdrlth 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  both 
political  parties,  view  sessions  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  speak  with  a 
Peace  Corps  representative,  attend  a  De- 
partment of  State  foreign  policy  briefing, 
visit  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hear  the 
proceedings  of  a  congressional  hearing. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  be  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  students  to  get 
firsthand  answers  to  questions  raised  In 
their  high  school  government  classes.  We 
hope  they  will  return  not  only  with  some 
answers,  but  with  a  continued  interest 
in  these  processes  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  include  the  names  of  these  specially 
selected,  capable  studeiits  who  are 
pioneers  in  the  new  program  which 
promises  to  offer  an  unusual  smd  educa- 
tional "inside"  look  at  how  our  Govern- 
ment works. 

Joseph  Power,  Oak  Hill  High  School, 
Converse,  Ind. 

Linda  Stahl,  Alexandria  High  School, 
Alexandria,  Ind. 

Mary  Sprunger,  South  Adams  High 
School,  Berne,  Ind. 

Richard  Till,  Huntington  Catholic 
High  School.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Norman  Walker,  Prankton  High 
School,  Prankton.  Ind. 

Samuel  Cleland,  Western  High  School, 
Russiaville.  Ind. 

Timothy  Lengerich.  I>ecatur  Catholic 
High  School,  Decatur.  Ind. 

Richard  Cloud.  Huntington  County 
Community  High  SchoqJ.  Warren,  Ind. 

Carl  D.  Meyer,  Kokomo  High  School, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

Diana  Wynant,  Pendleton  High  School, 
Pendleton.  Ind. 

Thomas  Quick,  Eastern  High  School. 
Grcentown,  Ind. 


BRITISH  TESTIMONY  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remaiks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
miatter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
troza  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8TDBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  in 
recent  months  on  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  measures  to  cope  with  itfAnd 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  we  must 
undertake  to  rid  the  air  of  pollutants 
that  do  us  harm. 

But  we  should  also  agree  not  to  be 
swayed  by  assertions  that  are  not  based 
on  experience  or  adequate  laboratory 
findings. 

I  therefore  welcome  the  hearings  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
planned  hearings  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  confident  that  these  hearings  will 
permit  Congress  to  obtain  the  true  facts 
so  that  we  may  deal  with  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Already  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  have  brought  out  some 
vital  information  on  this  subject.  Two 
distlngiiished  witnesses — G.  N.  Stone  and 
A.  J.  Clarke,  of  the  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board,  London,  England, 
who  had  presented  a  paper  before  the 
American  Power  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago— were  able  to  appear  at  the  Senate 
air  pollution  hearings  on  May  10. 

The  Central  Electricity  Generating 
Board  is  responsible  for  about  230  power- 
plants  of  some  42,000  megawatts  total 
capacity. 

As  everyone  knows  Britain  was  one  of 
the  first  nations  to  suffer  the  adverse 
effects  of  air  pollution — London,  espe- 
cially, because  of  weather  conditions  and 
the  density  of  Industrial  development. 

Now.  while  our  Federal  Government  Is 
relatively  new  at  efforts  to  cope  with  air 
pollution,  centralized  supervision  of  cer- 
tain industrial  emissions  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  has  existed  in  England  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

As  our  two  British  visitors  pointed  out, 
an  established  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  is  part  of  the 
background  against  which  the  Generat- 
ing Board's  clean  air  policies  have  been 
worked  out. 

I  will  not  discuss  their  testimony  in 
detail  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  two 
vital  aspects  of  it. 

First,  the  British  studies  and  experi- 
ence indicate  clearly  that  the  construc- 
tion of  tall  stacks  are  not  merely  a  stop- 
gap solution  for  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. They  are  a  sound  and  economical 
technique  for  proper  control  and  abate- 
ment of  emissions  due  to  burning  of  fuels 
such  as  coal  and  oil. 

Second,  and  perhaps  of  even  greater 
significance,  these  eminently  qualified 
witnesses  testified  that  despite  15  to  20 
years  of  intensive  research  and  testing 
British  scientists  have  been  unable  to 
conclude  that  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
such  as  caused  by  the  binning  of  oil  and 
coal  contribute  to  respiratory  disorders 
and  other  illnesses,  as  claimed  by  some 
less  experienced  persons  in  this  coimtry. 


These  are  important  findings  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees will  quite  properly  give  them  seri- 
ous consideration  in  whatever  legislative 
recommendations  they  make. 

Certainly  Congress  will  wish  to  keep 
the  British  experience  in  mind  as  it  takes 
Into  consideration  dangerous  proposals 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  bar  the  use  of  coal  or 
oil  with  more  than  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  sulfur  content. 

Such  a  standard  would  raise  havoc 
with  the  national  economy  in  general 
and  the  coal  industry  in  particular. 

In  1964  my  district  in  Kentucky  pro- 
duced 32.4  million  tons  of  coal.  All  of  this 
coal  contained  more  than  3-percent  sul- 
fur except  for  a  few  thoustind  pounds — 
and  these  few  thousand  pounds  had  more 
than  1 -percent  sulfur  content. 

Translated  into  living  economic  factors 
those  32.4  million  tons  of  coal  produc- 
tion equals  about  8,000  jobs  for  miners 
and  6,000  Jobs  for  raUroad,  barge,  and 
trucking  company  workers. 

On  the  business  side,  coal  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  means  $274.5  million  a 
year— $168.2  milUon  for  wages,  $95.8  mil- 
lion for  services  and  supplies,  and  $10.5 
million  for  taxes. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  biggest  sources  of 
income  in  our  State.  If  my  district  were 
not  able  to  sell  its  coal,  the  economic 
effect  would  be  disastrous. 

And  yet  that  could  very  well  result 
from  stringent  and  unrealistic  air  pollu- 
tion regulations. 

We  must  avoid  doing  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  effort  to  abate  air  pollution. 

And  that  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Clark  be  recognized  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  for  this  testimony  is  vitally 
important  to  our  deliberations  on  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  to  read 
the  complete  text  of  this  testimony 
which  is  recorded  In  the  transcript  of 
hcEirlngs  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Copies  of  the  testimony  are  also  avail- 
able from  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
concern  over  the  outbreak  of  war  yester- 
day in  the  Middle  East.  The  brave  little 
coimtry  of  Israel  today  finds  itself  sur- 
roimded  by  hostile  countries  which  con- 
tain a  total  population  of  approximately 
54  million.  There  are  643,000  armed  men 
prepared  to  ravish  Israel's  countryside, 
2,700  tanks  aimed  toward  its  boundaries, 
and  1,090  warplanes  strafing  the  land  the 


Israelis  have  struggled  so  long  to  pro- 
tect.  Israel  Is  considered  by  military  men 
to  be  most  highly  vulnerable  if  left  on 
its  own  for  defense. 

In  terms  of  geography,  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion possesses  no  natural  barriers  to  in- 
vasion by  land.  Most  of  Israel's  strategic 
points  are  within  40  miles  of  Arab  ter- 
ritory. Tel  Aviv,  a  vitally  important  city 
is  only  13  miles  from  the  Jordanian  bor- 
der. Seven  miles  above  Tel  Aviv,  at  tlie 
town  of  Herzliya,  the  Jordanian  border 
comes  within  10  miles  of  Israel's  coast 

In  the  south,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  the  Israeli  seaport  of  Eilat  is 
only  3^2  miles  from  the  Jordanian  port 
of  Aqaba. 

No  Israeli  city  is  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes from  Arab  airfields,  which  are 
heavily  supplied  with  Soviet-made  jets. 
No  other  country  is  more  vulnerable  than 
is  Israel  to  damage  by  ground-to-ground 
rockets  or  airborne  bombs. 

In  addition,  the  well-publicized  move 
to  send  10  Soviet  naval  vessels  through 
the  Turkish  Straits  will  add  20  to  30  per- 
cent to  the  naval  tonnage  and  gunnery 
the  Russians  have  been  maintaining  In 
the  Mediterranean. 

I  have  been  in  Israel  and  have  seen 
the  spirit  with  which  its  citizens  have 
been  moved  to  build  a  strong  country, 
capable  of  a  great  contribution  to  our 
world  economy,  culture,  and  ideals.  Our 
longstanding  commitments  to  uphold  the 
safety  and  integrity  of  this  small  na- 
tion are  quite  clear.  We  are  morally  and 
legally  tied  to  Israel  in  her  defense 
against  territorial  aggressors. 

There  are  presently  in  Israel  over  6,000 
American  citizens  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  steps  be  taken  to  extend  full  protec- 
tion to  these  people  as  well  as  U.S.  prop- 
erty in  the  area  of  conflict.  I  deplore 
and  condemn  the  attacks  being  made  on 
our  Embassies  in  Arab  nations  and  pro- 
tests should  be  directed  to  Government 
leaders  in  these  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  is,  at  this  time, 
attempting  to  develop  a  meaningful 
cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East  through  the 
offices  of  the  United  Nations.  Should  this 
prove  Impossible,  I  urge  our  Government 
to  turn  to  our  allies  in  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  whose  stake  in  the  liberation  of 
Israel  is  just  as  great  as  our  own.  and, 
united,  extend  every  effort  to  negotiate 
an  effective  multilateral  drive  for  a  quick 
and  permanent  end  to  the  hostilities. 

I  cannot  be  more  emphatic  in  my  plea 
that  the  United  States  at  this  time  an- 
nounce its  firm  intention  to  defend  this 
small  country  which  has  always  sup- 
ported the  policies  of  our  Government 
and  has  endeavored  for  so  many  years 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the  world  as  a 
free  nation,  desirous  of  world  peace  and 
world  progress. 

The  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  today  with  the  citizens  of 
Israel  in  their  desire  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  this  holocaust  and  restore  a  sound 
economy  and  stable  peace  to  their  small, 
brave  country. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
chart  from  the  Washington  Post,  which 
summarizes  the  picture  of  the  over- 
whelming forces  against  so  courageous 
a  people : 
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Comparison  of  Arab  and  Israel  forces 


Eorpt 


Minpower :  Acti»«  reserve. 
Army 


Active... 
Reserve. 


310,000 
280,000 


160,000 
120,000 


Navy  »  11,000 

A,r  force 15,000-20,000 

«»rd«are: 

Tanks l.«0 

Missiles 

Aucaft 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Transports 


Syria 


115,000 
104,000 


54,000 
50.000 


1,300 
9.000 

600 


Iriq 


82,000 
70,000 


1,800 
10,000 

300 


Jordan 


70,000 
69,000 


38,000 
30.000 


1,500 
250 


Lebinon 


11,000 
10,000 


200 
600 

ISO 


Saudi 
Arabia 


55,000 
50,000 


30,000 
20,000 


1,000 
4,000 


Ships  > 


100  SAM  and  about  100  SSM  and  1  battery  of  U.S.  Hawks 

60 

50 

0 

5 

25 


550 

150 

200 

80 

50 

400 

105 

95 

61 

39 

70 

28 

44 

0 

0 

140 

6 

80 

17 

9 

114 

47 

23 

3 

5 

Combined 
Arab  lorc«s> 


643.000 
565,000 


15,300 
40,000-45,100 

2,700 
200 

1,090 
800 
142 
257 
217 


ToUl   Israel 
forcas 


300.000 
291,000 


71,000 
220,000 


3.000 
8,000-14,000 

800 


P) 


<400 

190 

103 

48 

37 


1  In  addition  to  these  forces  is  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLC),  formed  by  Arabs  trained  in  guerrilla  and  desert  warfare 
Created  in  January  1964,  Its  army  is  sworn  to  destroy  Israel.  Headed  by  Ahmed  Shukairy,  the  PLC  claims  to  represent  the  1,300,000 
Palestine  refugees  in  countries  bordering  Israel.  As  many  as  12,000  of  iU  troops  are  said  to  be  in  the  Gaza  strip  in  Egypt,  others  in 

"aiso  not  included  in  these  totals  are  Kuwait's  2,400-man  army  and  small  (6  to  8  aircraft)  air  force. 
.  Plus  5,000  reserve, 
s  1  battery  SAM. 

•  WaishipT of  the  combined  Arab  forces  total  about  215  and  over  half  of  those  are  Egyptian.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  ships  in- 
clude 6  to  8  destroyers,  9  to  14  submarines,  44  patrol  craft,  20  landing  craft,  14  minesweepers,  and  44  torpedo  boats.  The  seapower 
of  other  Arab  countries  include  Syria's  12  and  Iraq's  20  torpedo  boats.  ,.  .       i.,     u     ■>  j„. 

Israel's  Navy  totals  about  37  warships,  including  9  to  12  torpedo  boats,  15  patrol  craft,  and  7  landing  craft.  Israw  «lso  has  2  destroy- 
trsand  from  2  to  4  submarines. 

Source.  Washington  Post,  June  6,  1967. 


NO  TIME  TO  WEAKEN  THE 
RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHOES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  has 
created  another  crisis  which  this  Na- 
tion must  meet  with  resolution  and  com- 
mitment. Hopefully,  we  can  point  the  way 
to  peace  without  military  Involvement, 

Yet  the  developments,  ominous  and 
foreboding  as  they  are,  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  problems  which  prove  what 
many  have  been  saying  for  years,  that 
preparedness  should  be  a  central  theme 
of  this  Nation's  policies.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  obvious  that  our  Nation  may 
need  every  trained  military  man  that  It 
has.  This  includes  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. It  appears  equally  obvious  that  we 
should  be  strengthening,  not  weakening 
our  Reserve  Forces;  that  the  dedicated, 
trained,  experienced  manpower,  orga- 
nized and  ready,  and  the  drill  strength 
Reserves  of  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  be  given  full 
support  and  encouragement  to  carry  out 
the  assignments  which  could  at  any  hour 
be  theirs. 

This  is  not  to  be  the  case  if  a  new 
plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Reser\'e 
components  is  carried  out  as  proposed 
last  Friday  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Under  this  plan  the  organized  Reserves 
would  be  composed  entirely  of  support 
forces.  All  combat  elements  now  in  the 
Reserves  would  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Guard  or  abolished.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Reserves  would  become  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  carriers  of  water.  I  do 
not  decry  the  function  of  support  forces. 
They,  too,  are  essential.  Without  them 
no  army  can  win.  But  I  am  concerned. 


and  seriously  concerned,  with  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  four  infantry  brigades 
which  I  am  informed  are  now  full 
strength  and  capable,  and  several  him- 
dred  U.S.  Army  Reserve  combat  units.  It 
would  appear  that  the  thirst  for  economy 
or  for  the  merger  of  the  Reserves,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  not  be  sufficiently 
compelling  to  cause  a  weakening  of  the 
Nation's  military  capablUty  in  the  face 
of  its  serious  commitments  worldwide, 
at  a  time  of  grave  international  pres- 
sures. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association's  Na- 
tional Executive  Conunittee,  at  Saturday, 
issued  a  public  statement  with  regard  to 
this  issue.  This  statement  represents  the 
sincere  view  of  a  highly  motivated,  pa- 
triotic group  of  citizen-soldier  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  Includes 
Reserves  of  all  the  services — Army, 
Navy,  Ah-  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  This  statement,  which  Is 
higlUy  significant,  should  be  read  and 
considered  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  have  also  asked  for  permission  to 
insert  In  the  Record  an  analysis  of  this 
new  proposal  by  the  national  president 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Maj.  Gen.  Horace  B. 
Hanson,  Jr.,  which  follows: 
Statxment  bt  the  National  ExEcrmvK  Coi<- 

MriTEK  or  THE  RESERVE  OmCERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION or  THE  UmTEO  States,  June  3,  1067 
The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  sometime  has  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  persistent  effort  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  reduce  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  to  restrict  and  discourage  its 
Citizen-Soldiers  In  their  wlUingness  and 
abUlty  to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  crisis. 

The  plan,  announced  yesterday  inten- 
sifies this  concern  because  its  basic  result  is 
to  abolish  several  hundred  high-priority, 
highly  trained  combat  iinits,  composed  of  the 
most  highly  motivated  experienced  officers 
and  men  In  the  entire  United  States  Army. 
More  than  30,000  men  are  In  these  Army 
Reserve  Units;  by  circumstance,  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  serve  they  must  do  so  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  many  of  them  must  be 


retrained,  and  reassigned.  The  plan  there- 
fore Is  to  carry  out  a  merger  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  a  fully  Federal  force,  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  its  responsibility  to  the 
respective  Governors. 

For  these  more  than  80,000  men  and  their 
units,  this  Is  Merger  by  any  definition. 

Merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  azKl  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  repeatedly  rejected  by 
the  Congress  as  being  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Also  Involved  In  this  plan  Is  the  deactiva- 
tion of  16  National  Guard  divisions,  stra- 
tegically located  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  providing  a  vital  element  of  the 
nation's  mobUlzation  base. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association,  with  Its 
record  of  45  years'  service  to  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  cannot  accept  as  sound  mili- 
tary policy  the  destruction  of  any  major  part 
of  the  nation's  mUltary  tralixlng  and  mobUl- 
zation base.  We  view  the  plan  as  having  been 
dictated  largely  by  poUtlcal  expedience.  We 
applaud  tliose  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
who  frankly  recognize  and  call  pubUc  atten- 
tion to  the  military  weakness  of  this  com- 
promise: destroying  400  Army  Reserve  Com- 
bat Units  and  giving  them  to  the  National 
Guard  In  payment  for  loss  of  the  Guard's  IS 
Divisions. 

ROA  has  been  cautioned  against  strongly 
opposing  this  plan. 

However,  convinced  as  we  are  that  it  Is  un- 
sound, and  that  the  steps  proposed  might 
dangerously  impair  the  oombat  readiness  of 
both  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard — 
each  a  vital  part  of  the  One  Army  of  the 
United  States  of  America — ^we  reject  any 
self-serving  position.  Our  concern  Is  only  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right 
of  every  Reservist  to  be  ready  by  virtue  of 
adequate  training. 

To  carry  out  thU  plan  of  further  reducing 
the  Reserve  strength  In  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  the  Near  East,  as  well  as  the 
Kar  East,  seems  Uttle  short  of  folly.  Involved 
In  the  turbulence  of  these  massive  changes  In 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  are 
more  than  170,000  soldiers. 

We  look  to  the  Congress,  In  meeting  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution, 
critically  to  review  this  plan  of  June  2. 

In  its  review,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  ob- 
tain fully  independent  and  professional  miU- 
tary  testimony,  basing  Its  final  concliislons 
in  the  law. 

As  the  vehicle  for  public  hearings,  to  which 
we  think  this  issue  must  be  subjected,  the 
Reserve  VltaUzatlon  Bill  (H.R.  2),  passed  by 
the  House  on  20  February  by  a  vote  of  324-13, 
and  recognized  publicly  by  many  Senators  as 
containing  elements  of  law  vital  to  a  viable, 
responsive  and  ready  Reserve,  should  be 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  date. 

Maj.  Gen.  Horace  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  USAR, 
National  President,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Maj.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Air  Force 
Reserves,  Washington.  D.C;  Lt.  Col. 
Adolph  H.  Humphreys,  USAR,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.;  CWO  Victor  Rusgaltls.  USAR, 
Manchester,  Conn.:  Lt.  Col.  Charles  E. 
Fisher,  USAR,  Columbus,  Ohio;  lit.  Col. 
Russell  J.  Mittelstadt,  USAR,  Monona, 
Wis.;  Capt.  Vincent  A.  Prlmersno. 
USNR,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Lt.  John  Trice. 
USNR.  Dallas.  Tex.;  Capt.  WUllam  A. 
Adam,  USCOR,  San  Rafael,  Calif.; 
Maj.  Lehman  A.  Moaeley,  USMCR, 
GreenvlUe,  S.C;  CcA.  Qomer  I.  Lewis. 
Air  Force  Reserves.  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.; 
Capt.  Richard  C.  McMahon,  Air  Force 
Reserves,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Lt.  Ool. 
John  A.  Johnson,  Air  P^o^oe  Reserves, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Ool.  Gerald  A.  Hart, 
Air  Force  Reserves.  Southfield.  Mich.; 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  USAR,  Executive 
Director;  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  USN,  Retired.  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director. 
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AxjLLTBia  or  JtrMx  3  Rxsexvk  Fobceb  Reoh- 
OAMiZATiON  Plan  bt  Maj.  Gsn.  H.  B.  Han- 
soH.  Jk.,  National  Psksisxivt  or  thx  Rs- 
BEBvs  OmcxBs  Association  of  thx  UNmsD 
Statbs. 

The  plan  announced  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defenae  on  Ftlday  has  all  the  appearances  of 
a  ■treamllnlng  ctf  tlxe  Army's  Reserve  com- 
ponenta  but  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
need  to  take  a  look  behind  the  reaaona  given 
the  press  release. 

"A.  Bring  the  force  structure  Into  con- 
formity with  that  needed  to  satisfy  military 
requirements  and  for  which  equipment  pro- 
curement has  been  authorized." 

This  was  the  same  reason  given  In  1964 
when  merger  was  first  proposed.  Apparently 
equipment  posture  has  not  Improved  so  that 
a  further  cut  in  Army  Reserve  trained 
strength  Is  necessary.  In  1964,  Army  Reserve 
paid  drlU  strength  was  300.000;  then  In  1965 
low  priority  units  were  Inactivated  and 
strength  of  remaining  units  raised  to  about 
90%  of  TO&E  so  that  the  net  reault  was  a 
cut  of  30,000  paid  drUl  spaces  now  It  Is 
pnqMJsed  to  cut  the  Army  Reserve  again  by 
another  30.000  spaces.  Trained  men  are  being 
saolflced  to  lagging  equipment  procurement. 

"B.  Update  the  Reserve  force  structure." 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  moderlzatlon 
has  been  at  a  stfindstui  for  2%  years  while 
the  merger  has  been  argued.  Thus  It  would 
appear  that  this  need  Is  self  created.  However 
new  TO'S  or  new  logistical  concepts  would 
seem  to  be  nramal  evolution  and  not  reqiilre 
major  reaUgnment  of  fimctlons. 

"C.  Provided  adequate  forcee  for  the  needs 
of  each  State." 

This  reason  does  not  seem  to  hold  together 
for  several  reasons.  The  needs  of  each  State 
for  civil  emergencies  and  natural  disasters 
does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
need  400,000.  But  If  that  Is  true,  then  there 
win  be  no  combat  forces  available  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  This  seems  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  concept  of  having  all  units  of 
one  type  In  the  guard.  Although  it  looks 
neat.  It  does  not  allow:  for  much  flexibility 
for  State  and  Federal  needs.  The  value  of 
tanks,  artillery  and  such  for  civil  distur- 
bance or  floods  seems  minimal  and  both  com- 
ponents would  seem  much  better  off  with 
balanced  forces  In  each. 

"D.  Locate  the  units  in  the  proposed  struc- 
ture geographically,  etc." 

The  only  known  geographic  Imbalance  Is 
that  created  by  the  Inactlvatlon  of  the  com- 
bat divisions  of  the  USAR  In  E>ecember  1965 
which  created  certain  gape  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  USAR  imlta.  Since  DOD  has  not  per- 
mitted any  relocations  or  reorganizations 
since  1964,  these  situations  have  of  necessity 
gone  uncorrected. 

"E.  Diminish  the  need  to  assign  involun- 
tarily to  reserve  imits  individuals  who  have 
completed  two  or  more  years  of  active  duty." 

The  Army  Reserve  does  not  now  assign  In- 
voluntartly  any  person  out  of  the  reserve 
pool  who  has  more  than  two  years  active 
duty.  Of  those  it  does  use  from  this  source, 
most  are  skilled  specialists  who  are  not 
readily  available  from  other  sources.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Army  Reserve  could  not 
be  a  fiUly  volunteer  force  if  left  alone  to 
develop  its  program  but  the  use  of  these 
legally  obligated  personnel  who  have  been 
superbly  trained  by  the  active  Army  provides 
an  expertise  which  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
readily.  In  addition  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  use  of  these  personnel,  which  con- 
stitute about  15%  of  the  USAR,  save  nearly 
100  million  dollars  yearly  in  training  costs. 
The  government  has  an  obligation  to  keep 
these  people  trained  if  they  are  to  be  used  in 
combat  as  fillers,  and  training  in  the  units 
offers  them  the  best  possible  advantages. 

In  summary,  it  appears  to  us  that  this 
plan: 

1.  Cuts  trained  combat  power  from  the 
Reserve  components  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
needed. 


2.  Creates  added  turnmoil  to  solve  prob- 
lems largely  created  by  Defense  Department's 
preoccupation  with  the  merger  effort. 

3.  Sacrifices  trained  personnel:  to  reduce 
equipment  requirements. 

4.  Continues  to  cut  the  Army  Reserve  while 
leaving  the  National  Guard  at  their  old 
strength  of  400,000. 

5.  Creates  a  dangerous  imbalance  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  while  overloading  the  States 
with  types  of  units  and  equipment  which 
they  do  not  need  for  local  missions. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  strong  balanced  mod- 
em force  in  both  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard,  each  fully  equipped 
and  supported,  each  relying  upon  the  trained 
manpower  now  available  to  provide  the 
United  States  the  Federal  Reserve  it  needs. 
State  needs  are  Important  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  a  strong  Army  Reserve  oriented  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  country. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  in  supporting  on  the  floor 
the  May  23  statement  of  President  John- 
son declaring  the  United  States  firm 
commitment  to  the  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Israel  and  her 
neighboring  states  and  to  free  and  in- 
nocent passage  Into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Today  I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that 
we  make  unmistakably  clear  our  stead- 
fast conviction  In  these  Halls  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Is  not  neu- 
tral In  her  commitment  to  free  and 
innocent  passage;  not  neutral  In  her 
commitment  to  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  other  states  in  the  area;  and  not 
neutral  in  her  commitment — voiced  by 
four  American  Presidents — to  oppose 
and  to  seek  to  prevent  aggression  in  the 
Near  East. 

Mr.  McCloskey's  statement  yesterday 
in  a  State  Department  briefing  was  un- 
fortunate in  the  extreme.  It  admitted  of 
misinterpretation  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  must  remain  firm  In  Its 
position  and  flexible  in  Its  capability  to 
deliver  military  and  medical  supplies 
and  other  appropriate  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Secretary  Rusk  sought  to  clarify  the 
statement  later  last  night  in  referring 
again  to  President  Johnson's  statement 
of  the  23d.  The  Secretary  noted  that  the 
word  neutral  Is  not  an  "expression  of  In- 
difference" in  light  of  our  commitments 
and  our  "heavy  responsibilities  as  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council." 

But  the  question  Is  not  one  merely 
of  no  Indifference.  We  must  show  not 
only  our  concern — but  our  resolve  to 
stand  by  the  commitments  we  have 
solemnly  pledged.  We  must  reaffirm  that 
the  United  States — true  to  its  word — 
will  work  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations,  to  effect  a  cease-fire,  to  guaran- 
tee the  territorial  integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Israel,  and  to  assure  the  par- 


amount right  of  free  and  innocent  pas- 
sage In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal  In  consonance  with  our 
stated  policy  going  back  to  1956  and  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  of  October  13.  1956 — calling  for 
the  operation  of  the  canal  "insulated 
from  the  politics  of  any  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  United  Nations 
faces  perhaps  the  most  critical  test  of  its 
peacekeeping  abilities  In  Its  22  year  his- 
tory. The  Indian  representative  to  the 
Security  Council  is  reportedly  prepared 
to  offer  a  resolution  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  armed  forces  to  the  positions 
occupied  as  of  June  4.  The  acquiescence 
of  the  Council  to  this  resolution  would 
constitute  recognition  by.  and  the  Im- 
primatur of.  the  United  Nations  on  an 
illegal  act  of  aggression  undertaken  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  in  clear  con- 
travention of  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

The  United  States  should  oppose  the 
Indian  resolution.  We  should  worli  for 
either  of  a  cease-fire  In  place  or  a  cease- 
fire which  would  return  armed  forces  to 
their  positions  prior  to  the  illegal  block- 
ade of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  conditioned 
upon  free  and  innocent  passage  into  the 
Gulf.  The  United  Nations  must  take  ac- 
tion. But  it  must  act  with  honor. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  STATEMENT 
OF  NEUTRALITY  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  to  have  heard  the  State  De- 
partment's description  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  In  the  Middle  East 
crisis  as  being  "neutral  In  thought,  word, 
and  deed." 

Despite  the  late  White  House  qualifi- 
cations of  this  statement,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  little  assurance  has  been 
forthcoming  to  disprove  the  fact  that 
this  is  our  policy. 

To  continue  to  follow  such  a  course 
would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  and  spurious 
rationalization.  It  would  be  reprehen- 
sible in  terms  of  our  commitments  and 
America's  interests.  Not  only  would  it  be 
a  betrayal  of  Israel  but  of  America's  own 
principles. 

This  tragedy  will  be  even  more  com- 
pounded if,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality, 
we  followed  France  in  announcing  that 
we  will  send  no  military  aid,  especially 
when  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  unquali- 
fiedly siding  with  the  Arabs  and  has  so 
overtly  encouraged,  exploited,  and  insti- 
gated Egyptian  belligerence  after  pro- 
viding Nasser  with  his  modern  war 
machines. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  United  Nations  or 
to  expect  the  maritime  powers  to  band 
together  with  us  to  come  up  with  a 
multilateral  solution.  All  indications  to 
date  point  to  the  frustration  of  this 
approach. 
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How  can  the  administration  expect 
Israel  to  seek  a  solution  through  the 
United  Nations  when  It  was  the  U.N.  that 
made  it  possible  for  Nasser  to  blockade 
Israel's  vital  port  of  Elath?  The  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  UJJ.,  by  hasty,  arbi- 
trary action,  removed  the  United  Nations' 
emergency  forces,  making  it  possible  for 
the  Egyptian  Army  to  mass  on  Israel's 
southern  border,  and  to  poise  taaiks,  di- 
visions of  troops,  and  Soviet-made 
rockets  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Israel. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  United  Nations, 
dominated  as  it  is  by  so-called  neutral- 
ists and  Arabs  who  are  backed  by  the 
Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council, 
will  not  save  Israel,  nor  deter  Arab 
aggression. 

It  did  not  do  so  in  the  past.  Why  should 
we  now  assume  that  the  Arabs  and  Com- 
munists will  have  a  change  of  heart? 

We  are  talking  today  not  only  of  Is- 
raels  survival  but  of  freedom's  survival. 
We  are  talking  of  the  fate  of  America 
and  of  democracy. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson — all  of  them  have 
voiced  assurances  to  guarantee  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Israel.  In  the  present 
crisis,  Israel  called  to  her  American 
friends  in  Washington.  Where  is  our  re- 
sponse in  terms  of  really  telling  the 
Arabs  that  America  is  on  the  side  of 
Israel?  The  hour  calls  for  action.  We 
must  demand  that  our  Nation  honor  its 
commitments.  We  must  point  out  that 
we  must  be  consistent  in  helping  to 
thwart  aggression  in  the  Near  East  If 
there  is  to  be  validity  in  our  commitments 
elsewhere.  We  must  not  permit  those 
valiant  people  in  Israel,  standing  guard 
for  our  freedoms,  standing  guard  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  to  stand 
alone. 

Let  us  take  heed  of  Secretary  Rusk's 
often  expressed  statement.  "Aggression 
unchecked,  is  aggression  unleashed." 

Let  us  make  It  unequivocably  clear  that 
we  fully  support  Israel  in  this  crisis. 


TOE  AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  FED- 
ERA-nON  CELEBRATES  ITS  BOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strongest  aspects  of  the  American  char- 
acter is  the  fact  that  it  Is  based  on  so 
many  different  ethnic  strains.  America 
Is  truly  a  conglomerate  melting  pot  and 
It  has  been  the  interaction  and  com- 
mingling of  these  various  national  and 
social  backgrounds  that  has  stiffened  the 
fibre  of  the  American  character  and  has 
made  us  the  strongest  society  in  history. 

Credit  for  the  preservation  of  this 
strength  and  for  the  p>erpetulty  of  the 
dissimilar  cultural  heritage  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  America  must,  of  course,  go 
to  the  many  fine  organizations  devoted 
to  this  great  work.  They  not  only  preserve 
the  identity,  the  customs,  the  languages. 
and  the  art  and  music  of  their  respective 


ancestors,  but  they  provide  a  vehicle  to 
Integrate  those  customs  and  traditions 
peacefully  and  Intelligently  into  Ameri- 
can society. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  groups  Is 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
which  this  year  celebrates  Its  60th 
anniversary. 

The  federation  was  chartered  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1907  and  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  ever  since.  During  Its 
60  years,  the  federation  has  been  engaged 
primarily  in  educating  Hungarians  In 
this  country  about  American  values, 
about  our  history  and  political  principles, 
so  that  they  may  become  loyal,  well  In- 
formed citizens. 

The  federation  serves  the  dual  purpose, 
of  course,  of  educating  other  Americans 
about  their  Hungarian  neighbors 
through  the  distribution  of  books  and 
manuals  concerning  Htmgarlan  history 
and  the  Hungarian  national  character. 

The  federation  has  always  been  char- 
acterized by  its  unequivocal  stand  against 
totalitarian  governments  and  Godless 
societies.  Its  opposition  to  nazlsm  In  the 
thirties  and  forties,  and  Its  outspoken 
opposition  to  communism  today  are  fa- 
miliar stories  to  most  Americans.  As 
spokesman  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Hungary  today,  for  those  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  the  federation  is 
almost  totally  responsible  for  the  mood 
of  keen  sympathy  and  understanding 
among  all  Americans. 

The  record  of  its  work  In  behalf  of 
Hungarian  refugees  is  most  impressive. 
In  the  wake  of  the  abortive  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1956,  the  federation  helped 
more  than  35,000  refugees  immigrate  to 
the  United  States.  The  federation  also 
sponsored  some  22,605  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees in  America  following  World  War 

n. 

Between  1945  and  1952,  the  federation 
sent  aid  to  Hungary  and  to  Hungarians 
living  in  Western  Europe  to  the  tune  of 
almost  $1.5  mllUon.  Its  relief  action  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  1956  attempted 
revolution  amounted  to  some  $512,500. 
This,  Incidentally,  was  contributed  even 
before  a  special  separate  organization 
was  chartered  to  imdertake  relief  work. 

The  federation  today  consists  of  two 
American  Hungarian  fraternal  associa- 
tions, the  Hungarian  Reformed  Federa- 
tion of  America,  and  the  William  Penn 
Fraternal  Association.  The  federation 
has  Its  own  national  structure  with  State 
and  local  chapters,  American  Hungarian 
churches,  associations,  study  groups, 
and  clubs. 

Its  officers  at  present  include  Judge 
Albert  A.  Fiok,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  na- 
tional president.  The  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Zoltan  Beky,  bishop  emeritus  of  the 
Hungarian  Independent  Reformed 
Church  of  America,  and  president  of  the 
Himgarian  Reformed  Federation  of 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.     

U.N.  PARTTCIPA'nON  ACT  OP  1945  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gwrtteman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  constitu- 
ents frequently  Inquire  as  to  what  Con- 
gress could  and  would  do  In  the  event 
the  runaway  U  JJ.  organization  would  de- 
clare a  "peace  war"  and  call  the  U.S. 
President  to  send  American  troops  Into 
battle. 

The  UJI.  Charter,  chapter  VII,  pro- 
vides: 

ABTICLI    39 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordauice  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

AKTICLZ   41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
its  decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such 
measures.  These  may  Include  complete  or 
partial  interruption  of  economic  relations 
and  of  raU,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio, 
and  other  means  of  commvmlcation,  and  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

ARTICl*    42 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measxires  provided  for  in  Article  41  would 
be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  Inade- 
quate, It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. Such  action  may  Include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air, 
sea,  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ABTICLE  43 

1.  AU  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  undertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Sectirlty  CouncU, 
on  Its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as- 
sUtance.  and  faculties  Including  rights  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall 
govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces, 
their  degree  of  readiness  and  general  loca- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  faclUtles  and  as- 
sistance to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Security  CouncU.  They  shaU  be 
concluded  between  the  Security  CouncU  and 
Members  or  between  the  Security  CouncU 
and  groups  of  Members  and  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constltuUon- 
al  processes. 

AXTICIJt    4S 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
take  urgent  mUitary  measures.  Members 
shall  hold  Immediately  avaUable  national 
air-force  contlngenta  for  combined  Inter- 
national enforcement  action.  The  strength 
and  degree  of  readiness  of  these  contingents 
and  plana  for  their  combined  action  shaU 
be  determined,  within  the  limits  laid  down 
In  the  special  agreement  or  agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  43.  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Stoff 
Commltteee. 

ARTICLK  48 

1.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Secvirlty  CouncU  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity shall  be  taken  by  aU  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  them,  as 
the  Security  CouncU  may  determine. 
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3.  Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Memhers  of  the  United  Nations  dlrecUy 
and  through  their  action  In  the  ^propriate 
international  agencies  of  which  they  are 
members. 

The  TJU.  Participation  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  through  1966,  reads  In  full  text 
as  follows: 

4.   THS   TTIRTB)   NATIONS    PAITICIPATION   ACT  0» 
194S,  ASAICZNDID 

(Text  Of  Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress  (S. 
1680],  60  Stat.  619.  approved  December  20, 
1945,  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  341,  Slat 
Congress  IHJl.  4708],  63  Stat.  734,  approved 
October  10.  1949;  PubUc  Law  86-707  (HJl. 
7768).  74  Stat.  797.  approved  Septem- 
ber 8,  1960,  and  by  PubUc  Law  89-206 
[8.  1903],  79  Stat.  841.  approved  Septem- 
ber 28. 1966) 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  In  the 
organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  make  other  provision  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  such  organization 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1946". 

Sac.  2.  (a)»  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  who  shall  have  the 
ranJc  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold  of- 
fice at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shaU  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  may  serve  ex  officio  as  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  in  any  organ,  com- 
mission, or  other  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions other  than  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
functions  in  connection  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  President  may.  from  time  to 
time,  direct. 

(b)»  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU  appoint 
additional  persons  with  appropriate  titles, 
rank,  and  status  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  such  organs,  commlsslonfl, 
or  other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear 
energy  or  disarmament  (control  and  limita- 
tion of  armament) .  Such  persons  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations.  They 
shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
represent  the  United  States  in  any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  body  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  the  Security  Council,  the 
Economic  and  Social  OouncU.  and  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  and  perform  such  other 
functions  as  the  Representative  of  the 
United  states  is  authorized  to  perform  In 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations.  Any 
Deputy  Representative  or  any  other  officer 
holding  office  at  the  time  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  amended,  become  effective  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  amended. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU  designate 
from  time  to  time  to  attend  a  specified  ses- 
sion or  specified  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  not  to  exceed 
five  representaUves  of  the  United  States  and 
such  number  of  alternates  as  he  may  deter- 
mine consistent  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
Of  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  the  repre- 

>As  amended  and  restated  by  sec.  1(a) 
of  P.L.  80-206,  79  Stat.  841,  September  28. 
1965  (2aU.S.C.  287). 


sentatives  sliaU  be  designated  as  the  senior 
representative. 

(d)«  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  to  act  without 
additional  compensation  as  the  representa- 
Uve  of  the  United  States  in  either  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  or  the  Trusteeship 
Council  (1)  at  any  specified  session  thereof 
where  the  position  is  Tacant  or  in  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  regular  representative  or 
(2)  In  connection  with  a  specified  subject 
matter  at  any  specified  session  of  either  such 
Council  in  lieu  of  the  regular  representative. 
The  President  may  designate  any  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State,  whose  appointment 
is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  to 
act.  without  additional  compensation,  for 
temporary  periods  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  absence  or  dls- 
abiUty  of  the  representatives  provided  for 
under  secUon  2  (a)  and  (b)  or  In  Ueu  of 
such  representatives  In  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter. 

(e)'  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  office  of  tlie  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  th«  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  European  office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  in  connection  with  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  International  organiza- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  State  may.  from 
time  to  time,  direct. 

(f  )•  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
preclude  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  from 
representing  the  United  States  at  any  meet- 
ing or  session  of  any  organ  or  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(g)"  All  persons  appointed  In  pursuance  of 
authority  contained  in  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  a4:  rates  determined  by 
the  President  upon  the  basis  of  duties  to  be 
performed  but  not  In  excess  of  rates  author- 
ized by  sections  411  and  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (PtibUc  Law  724.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  for  chiefs  of  mission  and 
Foreign  Service  officers  occupying  positions 
of  equivalent  Importance,  except  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  officer  of  the  United  States  who 
is  designated  under  sBbsectlons  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  or  as  sn  alternate  to  attend 
any  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  compensation. 

Sxc.  3.'  The  representatives  provided  for 
in  section  2  hereof,  when  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  respective  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  shall,  at  aU 
times,  act  in  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  President  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means  of 
transmission  Is  directed  by  the  President, 
and  such  representatlTes  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  Instructlona,  cast  any  and  all  votes 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  4.'  The  President  shall,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  but  not  less 
than  once  each  year,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
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*As  amended  and  restated  by  sec.  1(b)  of 
P.L.  88-206,  79  Stat.  841  (September  28.  1965) . 

•Subsecs.  (e)  and  (f)  were  redesignated 
subsecs.  (f)  and  (g)  respectively,  and  a  new 
subsec.  (e)  was  added  by  sec.  2  of  P.L.  89-206, 
79  Stat.  841   (22  U.S.a  287). 
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tlons  and  of  the  participation  of  the  UnitM 
States  therein.  He  ahaU  make  special  curreat 
reports  on  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
to  take  enforcement  measures  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons,  and  oi^  the  participation  therein,  un- 
der his  Instructions,  of  the  representau** 
of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  6.«  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  whenever  the  United  Staus 
U  called  upon  by  the  Security  Council  to 
apply  measures  which  said  Council  has 
decided,  pursuant  to  article  41  of  said  Chap- 
ter, are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its 
decisions  under  said  Charter,  the  President 
may,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply  Buch 
measures,  through  any  agency  which  he  may 
designate,  and  under  such  orders,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him, 
Investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  In  whole  or 
In  part,  economic  relations  or  rail,  sea.  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of 
communication  between  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  any  national  thereof  or  any  person 
therein  and  the  United  States  or  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof  or  Involv- 
ing any  property  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
evades  or  attempts  to  violate  or  evade  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or,  if  a  natural  person,  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  the  officer,  director,  or  agent  of 
any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates 
in  such  violation  or  evasion  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  like  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both. 
and  any  property,  funds,  securities,  papers, 
or  other  articles  or  documents  or  any  ves- 
sel, together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furni- 
ture, and  eqiUpment,  or  vehicle,  or  aircraft, 
concerned  In  such  violation  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United   States. 

Sec.  6."  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Security  Council  which  shai;  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general 
locations,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and 
assistance,  including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
its  call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  accordance 
with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  President 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council  on  Its  call  In  order  to 
take  action  under  article  42  of  said  Charter 
and  pursuant  to  such  special  agreement  or 
agreements  the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or 
assistance  provided  for  therein:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  authorized  in  section  7  of 
this  Act.  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  an  authorization  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress  to  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council  for  such  purpose  armed 
forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  In  addition  to 
the  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  provided 
for  In  such  special  agreement  or  agreements. 

Sec.  7.«  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President,  upon 
the  request  by  the  United  Nations  for  co- 
operative action,  and  to  the  extent  that  be 
finds  that  It  la  consistent  with  the  national 
Interest  to  comply  with  such  request,  may 
authorize.  In  support  of  such  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  as  are  specifically  directed 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
not  Involving  the  employment  of  armed 
forces  contemplated  by  chapter  vn  of  the 
United   Nations  Charter — 

( 1 )  the  detail  to  the  United  Nations,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 


•22  U.S.C.  287c. 
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gUall  determine,  of  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  ob- 
serves, guards  or  in  any  noncombatant 
capacity,  but  In  no  event  shall  more  than 
a  total  of  one  thousand  of  such  personnel 
be  so  detailed  at  any  one  time:  Provided. 
Itiat  while  so  detailed,  such  personnel  shall 
be  considered  for  all  ptirposes  as  acting  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Including  the  receipt  of 
nay  and  allowances  as  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  credit  for  lon- 
gevity and  retirement,  and  all  other  per- 
quisites appertaining  to  such  duty :  Provided 
further.  That  upon  authorization  or  approval 
by  the  President,  such  personnel  may  accept 
directly  from  the  United  Nations  (a)  any 
or  all  of  the  allowances  or  perqtilsltes  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  first  pro- 
viso hereof,  and  (b)  extraordinary  expenses 
and  perquisites  incident  to  such  detail; 

(2)  the  furnishing  of  facUitlee,  services, 
or  other  assistance  and  the  loan  of  the 
ggreed  fair  share  of  the  United  States  of  any 
supplies  and  equipment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
shall  determine; 

(3)  the  obligation.  Insofar  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and 
1 2)  of  this  subsection,  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Depsu-tment  of  Defense  or  any 
department  therein,  the  procurement  of  such 
personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  facilities, 
services,  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  made 
available  In  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  replacement  of 
such  Items,  when  necessary,  where  they  are 
furnished  from  stocks. 

(b)  Whenever  personnel  or  assistance  is 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  require  re- 
imbursement from  the  United  Nations  for 
the  expense  thereby  Incurred  by  the  United 
States:  Prorided,  That  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, or  when  the  President  finds  It  to 
be  In  the  national  Interest,  he  may  waive.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  requirement  of  such 
reimbursement:  Provided  further.  That  when 
any  such  relmbiu'sement  is  made.  It  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an 
appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  expenditures  were  made. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  State 
contained  In  section  8  of  this  Act,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  any  department 
therein,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  such  departments  in  the  event 
that  relmbiu-sement  from  the  United  Nations 
IS  waived  In  whole  or  In  part  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowl- 
edge in  any  case  in  which  such  disclosure  is 
prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.8.»  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  the  Department 
of  State,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  as  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly  In  accordance  with  article 
17  of  the  Charter,  and  for  all  necessary  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  representatives  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  hereof,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs.  Including  personal  services 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended; 
travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
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ardised  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as 
amended,  the  Travel  Eqwnse  Act  of  1949.  and 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1938.  as 
amended,  and.  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe, 
travel  expenses  of  families  and  tran^xtrta- 
tion  of  effects  of  United  States  reiM-esenta- 
tivee  and  other  personnel  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  their  poet  of  duty;  allowancee 
for  living  quarters.  Including  heat,  fuel,  and 
light,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  June 
26.  1930  (6  U.8.C.  118a);  oost-of-livlng  al- 
lowances for  personnel  stationed  abroad  un- 
der such  niles  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  prescribe:  communications 
services;  stenograpliic  reporting,  translat- 
ing, and  other  services,  by  contract;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  other  local 
transportation;  rent  of  c^cee;  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1.  1919  (44  UjS.C.  Ill);  aUow- 
ances  and  expenses  as  provided  In  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (Public  Law  566, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress) .  and  allowances  and 
expenses  equivalent  to  those  provided  in  sec- 
tion 901(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Law  724,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress); the  lease  or  rental  (for  periods  not 
exceeding  ten  years)  of  living  quarters  for 
the  use  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  NaUons  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  2  hereof,  the  cost 
of  installation  and  use  of  telephones  in  the 
same  manner  as  telephone  service  is  provided 
for  use  of  the  Foreign  Service  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  August  23,  1912,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
679),  and  unusual  expenses  similar  to  those 
authorized  by  section  22  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Overseas  Differential  and  Al- 
lowances Act,  incident  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  living  qtiarters;  and 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;  all  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5). 

HISTOaiCAI,  NOTE 

Reference  in  text  of  section  8  to  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  changed  to  read: 

"Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  is 
now  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  305,  5101-6108,  5110-5113, 
5115,  5331-5338,  6341,  5342,  6509,  7154). 

"Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
(5  UJ3.C.  6701,  6702.  6704-6708). 

"Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1933, 
as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  6731) . 

"Act  of  June  26.  1930,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
5612). 

"Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  287r) . 

"Section  901(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  IB  now  codified  as  5  U.S.C.  5931-5925 
by  P.L.  89-554,  80  Stat.  378,  at  510,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1966. 

"Section  22  of  the  AdnUnlstratlve  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  now  codified  as 
5  U.S.C.  5913  by  P.L.  89-554,  80  Stat.  3378  at 
510,  September  6,  1966." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  both 
the  1945  and  also  June  16,  1949,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
U.N.  Partlcipwitlon  Act. 

13.  INVrTATlON  TO  LOCATE  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 
UNrrED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBEB  11,  1«45 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  United 
Nations  be,  and  hereby  are.  Invited  to  locate 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
within  the  United  States  of  America. 

14.  REPORT  or  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  «)a- 
EICN  RELATIONS  ON  THE  TTNITED  NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  or  1945,  NOVEMBER  8, 
1945 

Economic  sanctions 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
templates that  force  will  be  used  to  settle 


disputes  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  first 
instance  the  {xarties  obligate  themselves  to 
seek  a  solution  of  a  given  dispute  through 
the  various  peaceful  settlement  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Thereafter,  In  the 
event  the  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement 
falls  to  function  satisfactory,  there  would  be 
contemplated  enforcement  measures  short  of 
the  actual  use  of  force.  It  would  be  only  if 
these  measures  were  determined  to  be  in- 
adequate that  armed  force  would  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  particular  dispute. 
Article  41  of  the  Charter  has  to  do  with  en- 
forcement measures  short  of  war,  and  section 
5  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  empower  the 
President  to  lend  this  country's  effective 
collaboration  in  action  taken  by  the  Security 
Council  under  this  article. 

SecUon  5  In  substance  would  empower  the 
President  to  Join  with  other  countries  In  ap- 
plying enforcement  measviree  short  of  the 
use  of  armed  force  in  dealing  with  partic- 
ular disputes.  It  also  prescribes  penalties  to 
enforce  regulations  Issued  by  the  President 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  secUon 
refers  to  the  severance  of  economic  rela- 
tions and  communications;  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations,  which  is  referred  to  in 
article  41  of  the  Charter,  is  omitted  from  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  since  this  is  a  mater  con- 
cerning which  full  authority  is  vested  in  the 
President  by  virtue  of  his  constltuUonal 
powers  and  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  this  country's  foreign  relaUons. 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  President  un- 
der this  secUon  are  very  great.  However,  the 
basic  decision  In  this  regard  was  made  when 
the  Charter  was  ratified  and  this  provision 
Is  simply  a  necessary  corollary  to  our  mem- 
bership in  this  Organization.  The  commit- 
tee also  believes  that  the  Security  Council 
must  be  placed  in  the  most  effective  position 
possible  to  act  under  article  41  since  the 
prompt  and  effective  application  of  economic 
and  diplomatic  sanctions  by  all  the  United 
Nations  (or  even  the  threat  or  possibility 
thereof)  may  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  the  armed  fences  available  to  the  Security 
CouncU. 

The  better  prepared  this  coimtry  U  to  par- 
ticipate promptiy  in  action  of  this  Itlnd,  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  Security  Council 
and  the  more  hope  there  will  l>e  that  the 
United  Nations  may  serve  its  major  purpose, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  armed  conflict. 

There  exist  several  well -recognized  and 
long-standing  precedents  for  the  delegation 
to  the  President  of  powers  of  this  general  na- 
ttire.  Without  going  into  detaU,  the  commit- 
tee would  refer  to  the  embargo  legislation 
approved  June  4,  1794,  giving  the  President 
power  to  lay  embargoes  on  all  ships  and  ves- 
sels in  American  ports  whenever  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  safety  should  require  ( 1  Stat. 
372).  Legislative  enactments  in  1798  (1  Stat. 
566-666) ,  1799  ( 1  Stat.  613,  616) ,  1800  (2  Stat. 
7,  9),  1808  (2  Stat.  490)  and  1809  (2  Stat. 
506)  susi>ended  commercial  relations  with 
various  countries  but  left  the  discontinuance 
of  the  restraints  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  In  addition  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  Cargo  of  the  BHg  Aurora  v.  V.S.  (11 
U.S.  382  (1813))  that  It  was  constitutional 
for  the  President  to  extend  further  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  of  1809 
(2  Stat.  628)  by  proclsmiatlon  to  Great 
Britain  although  such  a  method  of  invoking 
the  statutory  provisions  had  not  been  stipu- 
lated In  the  statute.  Congress  has  likewise,  in 
1886,  authorized  the  President  to  exclude  for- 
eign vessels  for  retaliation  against  dlscrtml- 
natlon  to  American  commerce  (24  Stat.  79) . 
Tb^e  are  many  subsequent  examples  of  such 
delegation  of  power  to  the  President,  one  of 
the  more  recent  of  which  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  power  in  the  well-known 
case  of  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Ex- 
port  Corporation  (299  UB.  304) . 
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Section  6  of  the  bill  concerns  the  Im- 
portant question  of  the  supply  of  armed 
force  to  the  Seciirlty  Council.  It  deals  with 
two  problems  In  this  respect  whlcb  were  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  during  the 
oourse  of  the  consideration  of  the  Charter  in 
this  committee  and  In  the  Senate  last  July. 

The  first  part  of  section  6  would  authorize 
the  President  to  negotiate  a  military  agree- 
ment or  agreements  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  the  purposes  and  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  article  43  of  the  Cbarter.  While 
In  constitutional  terms,  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress  Is  not  needed  to  enable 
the  President  to  negotiate  an  International 
agreement — particularly  when  such  an  agree- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  give  eSect  to 
existing  treaty  obligations — the  committee 
believed  It  desirable  that  on  a  matter  of  this 
scope  and  Importance  the  Congress  should 
record  Its  views  In  advance.  In  this  way  the 
President  may  proceed  with  full  assurance 
that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  desires  an  agree- 
ment to  be  entered  into  on  this  subject.  At 
the  same  time  the  bill,  by  providing  that  the 
Congress  shall  approve  any  such  agreement 
or  agreements  as  may  be  negotiated,  Insures 
that  the  Congress  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  pass  uiK>n  the  terms  and  provisions  there- 
of. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  approval  by 
Congress  shall  be  expressed  by  appropriate 
act  or  Joint  resolution.  During  the  debate  In 
the  Senate  on  the  Charter  last  July,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
military  agreements  shoiild  be  considered  as 
treaties  or  whether  they  might  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  through  the  joint  resolution 
procedure.  The  preponderant  view  was  that 
the  latter  procediire  was  preferable  since  the 
agreements  would  be  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  obligation 
assiuned  by  this  country  under  article  43  of 
the  Charter  to  make  available  to  the  Seciulty 
Council  the  armed  force  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  International  peace 
and  seciirlty.  Under  this  view,  the  precise 
details  of  the  obligation — such  as  the  exact 
amount  of  the  forces  to  be  contributed  and 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  stationed — 
is  not  a  matter  for  treaty  consideration  but 
for  legislative  sanction  by  the  Congress  under 
Its  constitutional  powers  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces  (art.  1, 
sec.  8,  pars.  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion). There  were  those  who  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  treaty  method  of  con- 
sidering these  agreements,  but  all  were  agreed 
on  the  basic  proposition  that  the  military 
agreements  could  not  be  entered  Into  solely 
by  executive  action.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  July  28,  the  President, 
then  attending  the  Potsdam  Conference,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Congress  in  which  he  stated 
that  "When  any  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments are  negotiated,  It  will  be  my  purpose 
to  ask  the  Congress  by  appropriate  legislation 
to  approve  them."  The  committee  bellevee 
that  it  is  desirable  to  determine  this  question 
once  and  for  all,  and  that  It  is  appropriate 
to  specify  that  the  military  agreement  or 
agreements  should  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Congress. 

The  second  part  of  section  6  deals  with 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  Its  call  the 
armed  forces,  facilities  and  assistance  pro- 
vided for  In  the  special  agreement  or  agree- 
ments. In  this  connection,  this  committee 
stated  In  Its  report  on  the  Charter  last  July, 
as  follows: 

"The  committee  Is  convinced  that  any 
reservation  to  the  Charter,  or  any  subsequent 
congressional  limitation  designed  to  provide, 
for  example,  that  employment  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Seciirity  Council  under  special 
agreements  referred  to  to  article  43  could  be 
authorized  only  after  the  Congress  had  passed 


on  each  individual  case  would  clearly  violate 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  Charter  Is  to  provide 
forces  which  will  be  Immediately  available 
to  the  Security  Council  to  take  action  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  tha  peace.  Moreover,  if  a 
reservation  to  this  efliect  were  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  the  very  nature  of  the  Charter 
Itself  would  be  chan|ed,  and  further  nego- 
tiations with  the  oilier  signatories  of  the 
Charter  would  unquestionably  be  necessary. 

"Preventive  or  enforcement  action  by  these 
forces  upon  the  order  of  the  Security  Council 
would  not  be  an  act  of  war  but  would  be 
international  action  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
war.  Consequently,  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  do  not  affect  the  exclusive  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war. 

"The  committee  fetfs  that  a  reservation  or 
other  congressional  action  such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  above  would  also  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  under 
which  the  President  has  well  established 
jKJwers  and  obligations  to  use  our  armed 
forces  without  specific  approval  of  Congress. 

"The  special  position  of  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  whose  approval  is  needed 
for  any  enforcement  action  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized once  again  In  this  connection.  No 
United  States  forces  can  be  employed,  no  en- 
forcement action  of  any  kind  against  a  na- 
tion breaking  the  peace  can  be  taken,  with- 
out the  full  concurrence  of  the  United  States 
acting  through  Its  delegate  on  the  Security 
Council." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  availability  of  our  armed  forces,  the  com- 
mittee believed  It  wise  that  the  Congress 
should  in  this  legislation  confirm  its  view 
that  the  President  has  the  power  and  obli- 
gation, m  compliance  with  our  undertaking 
under  the  Charter,  to  make  the  forces  pro- 
vided In  the  agreements  available  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  will  contribute  not  only  to  public 
understanding  within  the  United  States  but 
will  also  serve  notice  upon  the  world  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  prepared  to  carry  out  our 
obligations  promptly  and  effectively.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  felt  it  Important 
to  make  it  clear  that  nothing  contained  In 
the  statute  should  be  construed  as  an  au- 
thorization to  the  Prosldent  by  the  Congress 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council 
for  such  purpose,  armed  forces  in  addition 
to  such  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  mili- 
tary agreements. 

Appropriations 
Section  7  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  Stetes  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  and  also 
for  expenses  In  connection  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  therein.  The 
section  provides  for  the  waiver  of  civil- 
service  and  classification  laws  and  certain 
related  matters  which  the  committee  deems 
necessary  to  Include  In  this  bill  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  most  effective  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  this  work. 

18.  REPORT  or  THE  SENATE  COMMrTTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  ON  THE  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  UNrrED  NATIONS  PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF 
1B4S,  JUNE   IS,    1949 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  S.  1073  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  in  order  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  United  Nations, 
rejjorts  Its  own  bill  (3.  2093)  of  an  Identical 
title,  amending  said  act  to  the  Senate  and 
recommends  that  It  do  pass. 

Contributions  of  members  to  V.N. 
commissions 
For   these   reasons,   personnel   and   equip- 
ment have  been  supplied  to  these  commis- 
sions by  member  governments  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  The  amounts  and  numbers  Involved. 
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while  they  would  be  a  major  Item  In  the 
small  UN  budget,  have  not  been  a  slgnlflcant 
outlay  for  the  Individual  UN  members  whl»h 
have  made  contributions.  Considerable 
equipment  has  In  the  past  been  furnished  by 
the  TTnited  Kingdom,  France,  Netherland/ 
China,  Australia,  and  Turkey.  Personnei 
have  been  detailed  by  these  countries  as  well 
as  by  many  other  members  of  the  UN.  Ready 
availability  In  the  area  involved  has  been  a 
principal  determinant  In  the  UN's  decision 
as  to  whom  to  ask  for  assistance. 

Reimbursement  to  United  States 
Ordinarily,  assistance  rendered  to  the  DH 
under  these  provisions  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  for 
any  direct  and  additional  expenses  which  the 
United  States  may  incur  as  a  result  or  grant- 
ing such  assistance.  This  Is  not  intended  to 
Include  a  charge  for  the  loan  of  of  equip- 
ment,  or  other  costs  not  attributable  to  the 
UN  operation,  such  as  the  salaries  of  the 
military  personnel  which  the  United  States 
would  have  paid  even  if  these  individuals  had 
not  been  assigned  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
committee  also  recognized  that  there  may  be 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  a  require- 
ment of  reimbursement  might  Impede  the 
operation  of  a  commission,  or  be  otherwise 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Umted  States. 
The  committee  decided,  therefore,  that  reim- 
bursement shall  not  be  an  absolute  condi- 
tion and  that  the  matter  can  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive. 

A  survey  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  the  war 
In   Vietnam   without   a   declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  follows: 
The  President's  Authoritt  To  Conduct  thi 

War  in  Vietnam  WrrHonr  a  Declaration 

of  War  bt  the  Congress 

a  survey  op  the  pros  and  cons 
1.  The  President's  authority  to  conduct  war 
under  the  Constitution 

The  President's  Constitutional  authority 
to  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  arises  from  his  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  his  special 
responsibilities  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.'  As  the  "Executive  Power" 
the  President  has  additional  powers  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  derived  from  the  jjosl- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  as  a  soverlgn  na- 
tion with  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
law  of  nations. - 

Because  treaties  are  the  law  of  the  land 
and  It  Is  the  I*resldent's  duty  to  take  care 
that  they  be  faithfully  executed  as  laws,  the 
President  has  the  authority  and  duty  to 
fulfill  the  treaties  of  the  Umted  States.'  This 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  permitting 
the  dispatch  of  the  armed  forces  In  those 
Instances  which  involve  the  Implementation 
of  security  treaties.  Such  was  the  authority 
cited  In  the  Instance  of  the  Korean  conflict 
when  the  President  acted  to  carry  out  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  In  accordance  with  the  U.N. 
Charter — a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.' 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 


'  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  1;  Article  11. 
Section  2.  Clause  2;  Article  II,  Section  3. 

-  In  fact.  In  one  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision the  President  was  referred  to  as  the 
"sole  organ  of  the  nation"  In  foreign  affairs. 
(U.S.  V.  Curtlss- Wright,  299.  U.S.  304 
318fT.) 

-  See  the  Supreme  Court  discussion  in 
Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  199  ( 1796) . 

*  See:  Powers  of  the  President  to  send  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States.  Pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Joint  committee 
made  up  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate,  82d.  Congress.  Ist  Session. 
Committee  print,  February  28,  1951.  P-  3. 
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bave  been  a  great  many  instances  when  the 
President,  without  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  has  ordered  the  armed  forces  to  take 
action  or  maintain  positions  abroad.  From 
President  Jefferson's  decision  to  order  the 
American  Navy  to  put  down  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates m  the  Mediterranean  to  President 
Roosevelt's  occupation  of  Iceland  in  1941,  It 
Is  possible  for  the  advocates  of  Presidential 
prerogative  to  cite  dozens  of  examples  of 
when  the  President  has  acted  without  pre- 
vious Congressional  approval — and  in  some 
cases  has  not  consulted  Congress  at  all.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutional 
power  to  declare  war  and  raise  and  support 
the  armed  forces  Is  vested  In  the  Congress.' 
While  there  Is  general  agreement  that  the 
Congress'  power  to  declare  war  does  not  re- 
strict the  President's  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  employ  the  armed  forces  to  repel 
Invasion  and  repress  Insurrection  In  the  case 
of  a  sudden  emergency:  the  determination 
of  Che  existence  of  such  an  emergency  and 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  President  In 
such  instances  Is  still  a  matter  of  some  de- 
bate among  legislators  and  political  scien- 
tists." 

Those  who  urge  limitations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  his  {Kjwer  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  cite  several  qualifying  Interpretations 
of  the  arguments  cited  by  those  favoring 
greater  Presidential  prerogative. 

The  opponents  of  Presidential  prerogative 
point  out  that  there  Is  no  Constitutional 
mention  of  the  President  In  connection  with 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  that  this  omis- 
sion is  significant.'  Thus,  they  believe  It  Is 
evident  that  the  power  to  make  war  Is  vested 
solely  In  the  Congress. 

Against  those  examples  of  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  on  his  own  Initiative  to  com- 
mit armed  forces  abroad  they  cite  several 
examples  of  when  the  President  has  sought 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  Congress  for 
his  punitive  expeditions  as  well  as  those  In- 
stances when,  such  as  In  the  case  of  the 
American  entrance  Into  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Those 
who  favor  strong  Congressional  control  over 
the  war-making  powers  argue  that,  although 
there  are  many  Instances  of  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  committed  the  armed  forces  with 
neither  a  formal  declaration  of  war  nor  the 
approval  of  Congress,  In  the  matter  of  the 
excessive  use  of  Presidential  powers  one  hun- 
dred wrongs  do  not  destroy  a  correct  Con- 


»See:  Commager,  Henry  Steele.  Presiden- 
tial power:  the  issue  analyzed.  The  New  York 
Times  magazine,  January  14,  1951,  p.  11, 
23-24. 

For  a  comprehensive  list  of  Instances  when 
the  United  States  has  used  Its  armed  forces 
abroad  see :  U.S.  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Background  information  on 
the  use  of  VS.  armed  forces  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. House  report  No.  127.  Washington,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1961.  pp.  65-«4. 

•Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  11;  Article  I. 
Section  8,  Clause  12. 

'  Nor  Is  the  Supreme  Court  entirely  clear 
on  this  matter.  The  most  often  cited  author- 
ity for  both  sides  is  the  famous  Prize  Cases 
involving  Lincoln's  decision  to  blockade  the 
Confederacy  In  April  of  1861.  which  provides 
a  split  decision  (B-4  in  favor  of  Lincoln's 
authority)  offering  substantial  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  President's  prerog- 
ative. 

'A  recent  statement  of  this  position  ap- 
pears In  a  Memorandum  of  Law:  American 
policy  In  Vietnam,  In  Ught  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  1964 
Geneva  Accords,  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  Lawyers  Committee 
on  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam.  Con- 
raEssioNAi,  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  18,  pp.  24906- 
24909. 


stltutional  principle.'  Furthermore,  they  con- 
tend, the  vast  majority  of  those  actions 
undertaken  by  Presidents  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  were  on  a  rather  small 
scale  and  of  a  short  duration.  The  Korean 
conmct  Is  excepted,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
accept  Its  legality,  because  it  Is  considered 
a  direct  response  to  an  obligation  wlilch  the 
United  States  assumed  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.*" 

Even  If  the  Presidents'  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  authority  as  Commanders-in-Chief  has 
tended  to  erode  the  war -making  power  of 
the  Congress,  Congress  still  retains  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  authority  when  it  wishes  to 
pass  specific  legislation  In  this  area.  Tlie 
limitations  placed  on  the  use  of  American 
troops  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are 
one  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  specific  restrictions  on  the  employ- 
ment of  American  armed  forces  when  it  so 
wishes.  If  It  wishes,  Congress  can  refuse  to 
raise  any  armed  forces  at  all  or  provide  for 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  war.  Furthermore,  with  the  refusal  of  Im- 
plementation it  could  in  effect  abrogfate  a 
treaty  to  which  the  Umted  States  was  d 
party. 

Some  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
final  and  precise  solution  to  the  Constitu- 
tional question  of  where  the  President's 
power  ends  and  that  of  Congress  begins  may 
well  be  Impossible  to  achieve.  They  offer  a 
plea  for  a  moderate  recognition  by  each 
branch  of  the  particular  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  other.  Such  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  In  one  view,  would  require  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  the  Presidents  power 
as  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  "unquali- 
fied, unrestricted,  and  untrammeled  by  im- 
possible restrictions,"  and  the  President,  for 
his  part,  to  respect  the  powers  possessed  by 
Congress  in  the  declaration  of  war  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  Such  respect  would  include 
the  right  to  advise  the  President  of  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  his  actions 
through  such  means  as  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution." 

2.  The  authority  of  the  President  to  conduct 

the  war  in  Vietnam 

(a)  Under  the  Constitution 

Whether  or  not  the  President  has  the  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Vietnam  vrithout  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  depends  on  one's  Interpretation  of 
the  President's  power  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Umted  States 
and  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed. 

According  to  the  Administration,  the 
President's  authority  and  duty  to  conduct 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  stem  from 
the  following:  our  commitments  tinder  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  pledges  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  made  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  as- 
sistance programs  annually  approved  by 
Congress  since  1956,  declarations  Issued  at 
the  SEATO  Itlinlsterial  Council  Meetings  of 
1964  and  1966.  the  joint  Congressional  reso- 
lution of  August  6-7,  1964,  and  the  supple- 
mental defense  appropriations  for  Vietnam 
operations  of  May  7.  and  September  17. 
1965." 

As  a  treaty-ln-force  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  is  a  law  of  the  land  to  which  the 
United  States  is  bound  as  a  sovereign  nation 


•See:  Corwln.  Edward  S.  The  President's 
power.  New  republic,  January  29,  1961,  p.  16; 
Memorandum  of  Law,  op.  cit.,  p.  24909. 

>°  Discussed  In  more  detaU  on  page  14 
below. 

"See:  Roeslter,  Clinton.  The  Constitution 
and  troops  to  Europe.  The  New  leader,  March 
26,  1961,  pp.  12-13. 

"  See :  Secretary  Rusk.  The  tasks  of  diplo- 
macy. Why  Vietnam.  Washington,  U.S.  Ctort. 
Print.  Off.,  1965,  pp.  10-12;  New  York  Times, 
June  19.  1966.  p.  10. 


with  rights  and  duties  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions."  The  Treaty  is  designed  to  protect  its 
members,  and  any  of  the  three  non-Com- 
munist states  growing  out  of  former  French 
Indo-China  which  asks  for  protection, 
against  "Communist  aggression."  Those  argu- 
ing the  case  for  Presidential  prerogative 
point  out  that  Congress  has  passed  no  spe- 
ciflc  restrictions  on  the  President's  execu- 
tion of  American  responsibllties  under  the 
Treaty  other  than  that  the  "aggression"  re- 
ferred to  under  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  be 
"Communist  aggression."  They  further  point 
out  that  economic  and  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  began  In  1954  under  President 
Eisenhower,  and  tliat  since  1955  Congress 
has  annually  approved  overall  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  In  which  the 
continuation  of  major  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  specifically  considered." 

The  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  Issued  commixniques  on  April 
15,  1964  and  May  6,  1965  concluding  that 
"the  defeat  of  this  Communist  campaign  Is 
essential  not  only  to  the  security  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  but  to  that  of  Southeast 
Asia"  and  in  1965.  that  ".  .  .  the  Council 
welcomed  and  expressed  warm  support  for 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  outlined  by  President  Johnson  on  April 
7,  1965,  when  he  affirmed  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  South  Vlet-Nam  to  defend  Its  independ- 
ence, stated  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  for  unconditional  discussion  with  the 
governments  concerned  in  search  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  and  offered  the  prospect  of 
enriching  the  hopes  and  existence  of  more 
than  100  million  people  by  a  program  of 
economic  and  social  assistance  in  Southeast 
AsU."" 

The  advocates  of  PresldenUal  prerogative 
In  Vietnam  point  out  that  Congress  has  In 
no  way  attempted  to  restrict  the  President's 
actions  to  carry  out  such  policies  In  support 
of  SEATO  and  American  pledges  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  annual  assistance  programs, 
which  have  been  passed  by  bl-t>artlsan 
majorities  since  1955,  are  offered  as  just  one 
Indication  of  the  support  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  from  Congress.  Another 
example  is  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  of 
August  1964,  passed  concurrently  by  the 
House  and  Senate  by  a  combined  vote  of  502 
to  2,  which  concludes  in  part:  ".  .  .  the 
United  States  is  therefore  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom."" 

In  addition  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Reso- 
lution the  Congress  has  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved two  recent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  support  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  including  the  1.7  billion  Southeast 
Asia  Emergency  Fund  passed  on  September 
17th  after  the  President  had  announced  his 
intention  to  substantially  Increase  American 
military  participation  In  Vietnam." 

Supporters  of  the  Administration  point  out 
that  Congress'  willingness  to  use  its  strongest 
weapon  in  foreign  affairs,  that  is,  the  control 
of  appropriations,  to  support  the  President's 
policy,  is  a  firm  indication  of  its  recognition 
and  support  of  the  President's  authority  to 
conduct  the  war  In  Vlenam  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

Those  who  reject   the  authority   of  the 


"  Approved  by  the  U,S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
82-1,  entered  Into  force  by  the  United  States. 
February  19,  1966. 

"  Secretary  Rusk.  op.  cit..  p.  10. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  State  bulletin,  May 
4,  1964,  p.  692;  Jime  7,  1966,  p.  034. 

><>  Public  Law  88-408.  August  10,  1964. 

"H.J.  Res.  447;  HJl.  9221;  for  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  see:  CoNoaxssioNAi,  Rxcokd, 
vol.  Ill,  pt.  14,  p.  18812. 
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President  to  conduct  the  war  In  Vietnam 
contend  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  conduct  the  war  under 
either  the  Constitution  or  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  and.  In  fact,  the  American  parti- 
cipation in  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1964. 

Those  who  contest  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  President's  course  in  Vietnam  gen- 
erally present  the  case  for  strict  Congres- 
sional authority  over  the  power  to  make  war 
presented  above.  Some  also  contend  that 
there  is  no  Constitutional  authority  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  conduct  a  war 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  whether 
it  has  the  suppKjrt  of  Congress  or  not.  They 
hold  that  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  ex- 
clusive power  to  declare  war  to  the  Presi- 
dent regardless  of  Its  wishes."  Thus,  they 
hold  that  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution, 
since  it  is  not  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
does  not  present  the  President  with  any 
authority  to  conduct  an  American  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  for  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tions voting  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Increased  American  military  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam,  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  hold  that  Congress  was 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli  and  had 
little  choice  in  the  matter. 

(b)  Under  the  U.N.  Charter 

Several  critics  of  the  President's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  contend  that  the 
American  operations  In  Vietnam  are  a  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  tmd,  be- 
cause the  UJI.  Charter  is  a  treaty-ln-force 
and  thus  the  law  of  the  land,  a  violation  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
pledged  to  refrain  "from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force,"  and  recognizes  that  only  the  "Se- 
curity Council  shall  determine  the  existence 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression"  and  decide  up>on 
what  measxires  shall  be  taken."  Under  Article 
S3  of  the  Charter  members  are  bound  to 
first  seek  a  solution  to  their  problems  by 
peaceful  means,  and  if  that  falls.  Article  37 
requires  them  to  submit  the  dispute  to  t)ie 
Security  Council.  Administration  critics 
bold  that  the  United  States  has  not  fulfilled 
Its  obllgatloiu  under  Articles  3,  33,  and  37 
of  the  Charter  and  is  thus  violating  the  UJT. 
garter." 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  above  arti- 
cles, one  is  Article  61  of  the  Charter  which 
states  In  part: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  other  exception  occvuv  in  Article  63 
which  refers  to  the  right  of  regional  organi- 
zations to  take  meaaures  against  the  enemy 
states  of  World  War  n. 

Critics  of  the  Administration's  actions  in 
Vietnam  contend  that : 

"Article  61  cannot  be  properly  Invoked  for 
( 1 )  South  Vietnam  does  not  have  the  iwllti- 
cal  status  of  a  state;  (3)  even  if  South  Viet- 
nam were  deemed  a  de  facto  state,  the  in- 
filtrations do  not  constitute  an  'armed  at- 
tack' within  the  purview  of  article  61;  and 
(3)  the  United  States  cannot  claim  the  right 
of  'collective  self-defense'  in  respect  of  a  re- 
gional system  Involving  southeast  Asia."  *> 


1*  See:  Statements  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
CONCKXSSION'AI.  RccoBD,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  16,  p. 
19M1;  also,  Memorandum  of  Iaw,  op.  ctt.,  p. 
p.  24000. 

"Chapter  I.  Article  2(4);  Chapter  Vn, 
Article  80. 

*See:  Statements  of  Senator  Ernest 
Oruenlng,  OoiitaiBSXoifAL  Raooio,  vol.  Ill,  pt. 
10,  pp.  13400-lWll;  also  Memonuidum  of 
lAW,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24004-24900;  Sena.tOir  Morse, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  19640-10847. 

"  Law  Memorandum,  ibid.,  pp.  94004-24906. 


The  position  of  the  Administration  on  this 
matter  is  that  the  United  States  Is  properly 
responding  to  armed  aggression  under  Article 
61  of  the  Charter.  Secretary  Rusk  contends 
that  because  the  infiltration  began  slowly 
and  grew  gradually  to  its  present  scope  over 
a  period  of  several  years  does  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  la  indeed  "curmed  aggression" 
from  North  Vietnam.""  Furthermore,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  contends  that  Vietnam  became  a 
Republic  in  1955  when  It  was  recognized  by 
thirty-six  nations;  moreover,  it  is  recognized 
by  more  than  fifty  today. ==  Thus  the  United 
States,  he  contends.  Is  participating  in  the 
collective  self-defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  against  armed  aggression  from  the 
North  under  the  authority  of  Article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  through  its 
commitments  as  a  member  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Supporters  of  the  Administration  contend 
that  the  President  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible within  reason  to  settle  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict peacefully  through  the  United  Nations. 
The  issue  was  publicly  placed  before  the 
United  Nations  In  the  President's  address  at 
San  Francisco  last  spring  and  the  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  work  both  publicly  and 
privately  through  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  find  a  means  of  set- 
tlement.-* Administration  supporters  hold, 
however,  that  action  In  the  Security  Council 
is  inadvisable  due  to  the  fact  that  three 
members  to  the  dispute  are  not  United  Na- 
tions members  and  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion to  considering  the  matter  among  some 
Security  Council  members."  Furthermore, 
the  Hanoi  and  Peking  governments  have  thus 
far  "pushed  aside  and  rejected  participation 
by   the  United   Nations."  * 

Critics  of  the  Administration's  policy  vla- 
a-vls  the  United  Nations,  in  pointing  out  the 
Charter  obligations  in  Article  37  (for  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Security  Council),  contend  that 
whatever  embarrassment  woiild  result  from 
debate  in  the  Security  Council  or  failure  due 
to  a  Soviet  veto  to  Implement  a  workable 
solution  through  the  United  Nations  would 
be  a  great  deal  less  harmful  than  "being  an 
outlaw  nation  under  the  charter."  " 

(c)  As  a  meml>er  Of  SEATO  and  the  U.N. 

Opponents  of  the  Administration's  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  also  point  to  Article  103  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  states  that 
the  obligations  assimied  by  members  under 
the  Charter  will  take  precedence  over  any 
other  international  agreement  when  the 
two  may  conflict.  Pointing  to  the  provisions 
of  Article   1   of   the  SEATO  Treaty,  which 


The  first  asstmiption,  i.e.,  that  ^uth  Viet- 
nam doee  not  have  state  status  is  based  on 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964;  the  second  on 
a  restrictive  interpretation  of  Article  51 
based  on  the  words  "armed  attack";  the  third 
on  an  interpretation  of  "collective  security" 
as  referring  only  to  regional  organizations 
where  the  member  states  all  are  located 
within  the  same  region,  thiis  ruling  out  the 
U.S.  as  a  state  existing  outside  of  the  South- 
east Asia  land  area. 

"  The  tasks  of  diplomacy,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

»•  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

"See:  Address  by  President  Johnson.  U.S. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  July  19.  1965, 
pp.  98-101;  Goldberg  offers  appeal  to  Thant. 
New  York  Times.  Jnly  29,  1965,  pp.  1,  10. 

"See:  Reston,  James.  United  Nations:  The 
frustrations  of  the  U.N.  New  York  Times. 
February  19,  1966,  p.  24;  Rosenfeld,  Stephens 
S.  Russia  hits  any  Viet  role  by  UJi.  Wash- 
ington Poet,  August  12,  1966,  p.  A22. 

"Secretary  Rusk.  CJB.8.  TV  Special  Re- 
port— Vietnam  penpectlve:  winning  the 
peace.  Oonosebsionsi.  Rhx«d,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  16, 
p.  21677. 

"Senator  Morse,  op.  cit.,  CoNoarssiorfAL 
RxcoBD.  vol.  Ill,  pt.  16,  p.  19843.  See  also 
his  statements  in  Comorkssiokal  Rsooeo, 
vol.  Ill,  pt.  18.  pp.  34797-44790. 


pledges  the  members  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  "any  manner  in- 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,"  they  hold  that  any  military  ac- 
tion taken  under  SEATO  in  lieu  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  UJJ. 
Charter."  In  addition  to  the  responsibilities 
of  member  nations  under  Article  37  to  bring 
disputes  before  the  Security  Council,  such 
critics  point  to  Article  63  which  states  in 
part: 

"But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Security  Council." 

Those  defending  the  Administration's  pol- 
icy feel  that  the  key  word  in  Article  53  is 
"enforcement."  They  would  point  out  that 
there  is  no  enforcement  action  being  taken 
in  Vietnam  but  only  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  from  armed  attack  di- 
rected from  the  North.  Hence  they  hold  that 
action  taken  through  SEATO  by  the  United 
States  is  being  accomplished  under  Article 
51  of  the  Charter.""  which  provides  for  collec- 
tive defense  against  armed  attack,  and  under 
paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which  provides  for  the  use  of  force 
by  one  or  more  member  states  In  the  case  ot 
"aggression  by  armed  attack." 

Many  critics  of  the  Administration  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  Involves  "aggression  by  armed  at- 
tack" from  the  North;  therefore  they  feel 
that  the  American  action  in  Vietnam  is  au- 
thorized neither  under  the  U.N.  Charter  nor 
the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  question  over 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  acting 
within  its  rights  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  responding  as  it  is  to  the  Vietnam 
Crisis  depends  on  one's  opinion  of  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  "armed  attack" 
from  the  North.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
a  matter  which  is  possible  to  fully  explore 
In  this  short  report. 

(d)  The  Geneva  Acoords  of  1954 

The  United  States  is  not  a  signatory  party 
to  th^  Geneva  Accords  of  1964.  It  did,  how- 
ever, participate  In  the  discussions  which 
led  to  them  and  Issued  a  unilateral  declara- 
tion on  July  21,  1964  which  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  "refrain  from  the  threat 
or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  them,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter 
of  the  umted  Nations."" 

Critics  of  American  policy  contend  that 
the  United  States  thus  recognized  that  any 
violation  of  this  declaration  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  its  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  indi- 
rectly, a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
since  the  former's  treaty  status  makes  it  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Once  again  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  violated  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter would  appear  to  depend  on  whether  or 
not  an  "armed  attack"  has  occurred  from 
the  North.  Supporters  of  the  Administration 
claim  it  has  and  that  the  United  States  la 
acting  within  its  rights  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  in  accordance 
with  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 


»  Memorandum  of  lisw,  op.  alt.,  CoNoars- 
sioNAL  Recobo.  vol.  Ill,  pt.  18,  p.  24907. 

"  See  pages  9  and  10  above. 

"U.S.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senate.  Background  information  relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  (rev.  ed.) 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  OfT..  1965,  P- 
61.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  US.  dec- 
laration to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Accords 
stated  as  "provided"  that  other  states  did 
Ukewlse;  (Trager,  Frank  N.  Back  to  Geneva 
'54?  An  act  of  folly!  Vietnam  perspecUve*. 
New  York,  American  Friends  of  Vietnam. 
Inc.,  1065,  p.  2).  however,  there  U  no  such 
qualifying  statement  in  the  declaration  it- 
self. 


ter  and  the  Geneva  Accords."  Opponents  of 
the  Administration's  policy  claim  the  oppo- 
site. 

This  report  makes  no  attempt  to  reach  any 
anal  conclusions  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
gtltutlonality  of  the  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that 
whereas  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress 
would  end  any  question  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  conduct  the  war  under 
the  Constitution,  such  a  declaration  would 
In  no  way  alTect  the  status  of  United  States 
actions  in  Vietnam.  In  regard  to  the  United 
Nat:ons  Charter.  SEATO,  or  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. 
J   The  authority  of  the  President  to  conduct 

operations  in  Korea  and  Vietnam:  a  brief 

ccT.parison 

Those  who  supported  President  Truman's 
authority  to  take  action  in  Korea  held  that 
the  President,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  duty  to  see 
that  The  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  acted 
properly  to  carry  out  recommendations  made 
bv  :he  U.N.  Security  Council  in  accordance 
viith  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Article  39  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides  for 
a  determination  of  the  existence  of  any 
•threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression"  by  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Council's  determination  of  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  restore  the  peace. 
The  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  27, 
1950  called  upon  member  nations  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  repelling  the  armed 
attack  from  the  North  and  to  aid  in  restoring 
international  peace  and  security  In  the  area. 

Those  who  challenged  the  authority  of  the 
President  In  Korea  held  that  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  June  37,  1950  was 
purely  of  a  recommendatory  nature;  hence 
the  United  States  was  not  legally  obligated 
to  act.=»  Furthermore,  they  claimed  that  al- 
though there  were  some  precedents  for  the 
President  to  exercise  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief independently  of  Congress 
such  actions  usually  Involved  only  small 
forces,  nothing  approaching  the  scope  of  the 
commitment  in  Korea. 

Some  of  those  who  have  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  commit  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Vietnam  have  been  willing  to 
accept  the  commitment  in  Korea  on  the 
ba£ls  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutioiis  urging  such  action.  Others  would 
accept  neither  on  the  basia  of  the  Consti- 
tutional interpretations  oppKwing  the  use  of 
Presidential  prerogative  mentioned  in  part 
one  above.  Still  others  would  contend  that 
the  use  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  rep- 
presents  a  more  legitimate  use  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  tlxan  in  the  Korean  instance. 
They  contrast  the  swift  and  decisive  com- 
QUtment  of  a  vast  number  of  American 
forces  to  Korea  in  1960,  without  prior  con- 
sultation of  Congress,  to  the  gradual  build- 
up of  forces  which  has  taken  place  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  frequent  consultation  of  a  Con- 
gress which  has  continually  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  President's  actions  both 
through  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  and 
monetary  appropriations  for  the  war." 


'-  No  mention  is  made  here  of  the  com- 
plex and  still  unclear  issues  involving  the 
holding  of  elections  under  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords scheduled  for  1064  since  it  does  not 
directly  Involve  the  questions  oonsidered  in 
this  report. 

-'Other  argtunente  were  also  presented 
which  centered  around  an  interpretation  of 
Article  6  of  the  Charter;  however,  they  are 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  question  of  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam  considered  here. 

"Congressional  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  Korea  appears  to  have  been 
at  least  quantitatively  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam.  See  the  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taft.  Quoted  in  Rees.  David. 
Korea:  the  limited  war.  New  York,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Press.  1964,  pp.  200-201. 


Those  favoring  Presidental  prerogative 
might  point  to  the  United  Nations  commit- 
ment in  Korea  and  the  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  Congress  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  arguing  that  the  Korean  war  rep- 
resents something  of  a  precedent  for  Presi- 
dential action  without  a  declaration  of  war 
in  Vietnam.  Those  opposed  might  argue  that 
both  actions  were  taken  without  sufficient 
authority  from  the  Congress  and  that  a  bad 
precedent  in  Korea  does  not  excuse  another 
Constitutional  wrong  in  Vietnam.  The  two 
represent  such  different  poUtlcal  situa- 
tions— domestically  as  well  as  international- 
ly— that  a  meaningful  objective  comparison 
is  extremely  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Representatives  re- 
lax secure  in  the  belief  that  if  in  no  other 
way.  Congress — the  people's  representa- 
tives— in  our  constitutional  system  of 
government  can  control  runaway  pro- 
miscuous warmaklng  by  controlling  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces.  An  interesting  paper  for  the 
art  of  reprogramlng  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
follows: 

How  could  Congress  use  its  "powers  of  the 
purse"  to  control  Presidential  deployment  of 
US.  troojM.  as  he  might  do.  for  example,  in 
helping  to  Implement  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution? 

It  is  helpful  to  consider  this  subject  in 
two  parts:  (1)  expenditure  of  funds  before 
Congress  can  act  or  chooses  to  act;  (2)  pos- 
sible Congressional  action  controlling  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

1.  £xpenditure  of  funds  before  Congress 
can  act,  chooses  to  act,  or  is  requested  to  act 
by  the  Executive:  Congressional  interest  in 
controlling  Defense  expenditures  for  military 
deployments  probably  should  focus  on  the 
reprogrammlng  of  appropriated  funds  rather 
than  on  emergency  or  contingency  funds.  De- 
partment of  Defense  contmgency  funds  aver- 
aged only  (16  million  a  year  in  fiscal  years 
1965.  1966.  and  1967.  The  President's  emer- 
gency fund,  which  can  be  used  for  emergen- 
cies affecting  the  national  Interest,  security, 
or  defense,  averaged  only  $1  million  in  these 
years.'  By  reprogrammlng  the  Department 
can  cover  large  expenses  not  anticipated 
when  a  particular  annual  budget  is  drawn  up 
and  then  approved  by  Congress.  In  conament- 
Ing  on  the  President's  January  24.  1967. 
budget  message,  the  Washington  Post  ob- 
served: 

"The  President  noted  that  the  above  spend- 
ing total  [in  the  fiscal  year  1967  Vietnam 
supplemental  appropriation  request]  comes 
to  (6.2  biUion.  The  actual  amount  will  come 
to  $9.1  billion,  he  said,  because  of  the  spend- 
ing of  other  funds.  Presumably,  much  of  the 
Other  money  came  from  extensive  reprogram- 
mlng done  by  the  Pentagon  in  recent 
months." ' 

This  Vietnam  reprogrammlng  was  in 
large  .  measure  accomplished  under  specific 
provision  of  law,  namely  Section  640  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation law  (Pli.  89-687).  yet  this  illus- 
tration  Indicates  roughly  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  through  transfer  of  funds 
within  general  appropriations  categories. 

A  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Special 
Investigations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  states: 

"Reprogrammlng  Is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe the  shifting  of  appropriated  funds  by 
a  department  or  agency  from  the  purpose  for 
which  originally  Justified  to  the  Congress 
to  another  use.  In  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  authorization  and  appro- 
priation  laws   provide  funds  in   lump-sum 


amounts  for  broad  categories.  Detailed  Justl- 
flcatlons  are  presented  to  the  Committees  of 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  to  sup- 
port the  requests  for  funds;  the  Congress 
has  made  clear  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  oonunitted  to  the  programs  as  Justi- 
fied to  its  committees  and  that  any  signifi- 
cant deviation  from  such  programs  is  beyond 
the  normal  authority  of  the  Department. 

"However,  the  Congress  has  recognized  that 
because  of  the  lengthy  period  between  Justi- 
fication of  a  program  and  expenditure  of 
funds  some  shifting  of  appropriations  is  vir- 
tually inevitable  to  be  responsive  to  tech- 
nological breakthroughs,  changes  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  threat  facing  us,  and  similar  un- 
foreseen contingencies.  Reprogrammlng  of 
funds  in  valid  Instances  had  thus  been  per- 
mitted and  over  the  years  procedures  have 
gradually  evolved  under  which  reprogram- 
mlngs  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  long  been  concerned  with 
possible  abuses  of  this  reprogrammlng 
privilege  and  has  gradually  extended  its  sur- 
veillance of  ttiia  activity."  • 

Most  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions are  "no  year"  funds,  wltb  the  result 
that  reprogrammlng  can  conceivably  Involve 
unexpended  balances  from  fiscal  years  prior 
to  the  year  in  which  the  reprogrammlng 
takes  place.* 

The  theoretical  upper  limit  to  the  funds 
the  Defense  Department  could  spend  on  an 
extraordinary  military  deployment  would 
thus  seem  to  depend  on  a  number  of  factors, 
including  among  others:  a)  how  much 
money  in  a  lump-svun.  broad  appropriations 
category,  such  as  "Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance, Army,"  could  be  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar deployment  without  Jeopardizing  other 
missions  for  which  the  Defense  Department 
is  responsible;  and  b)  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's interpretation  of  appropriations  laws, 
and  the  results  of  or  the  Department's  con- 
cern over  surveillance  of  such  transfers  by 
Congress. 

2.  Possible  Conyressfonol  action  controllirig 
the  expenditure  of  funds:  If  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  conclude 
that  a  particular  military  deployment  coiild 
not  be  paid  for  out  of  appropriated  ftmds. 
Including  reprogrammed  funds,  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  could  be  requested  of 
Congress,  or  perhaps  the  request  might  be 
included  in  the  next  regular  appropriations 
estimates.  Congress  could  refuse  the  request, 
of  course. 

So  far  as  other  possible  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  concerned: 

(a)  At  least  certain  legal  precedents  exist 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  can  direct  that 
Federal  funds  shall  not  be  t>ald  out  for  a 
specific  purpose.'  This  avenue  or  approach 
would  have  to  be  explored  very  carefully  and 
its  feasibility  would  seemingly  require  ex- 
tensive analysis.  However,  Congressional  re- 
strictions of  this  type  have  lieen  placed  in 
legislation  authorizing  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance. One  example  of  such  restrictions 
so  placed  provides  that  "no  assistance  shaU 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  govem- 


«  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1967,  Appen- 
dix. 89th  Cong..  2nd  Sess..  House  Doc.  335. 
Pt.  2.  pp.  67,  307. 

»  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1967.  A19. 


'  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Department  of  Defense  Reprogram- 
ming  of  Appropriated  Funds,  A  Case  Study. 
Repmrt  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  for  Spe- 
cial Investigations  [Committee  Print]  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1966.  p.  1. 

'  See.  e.g..  U.S  Congress,  Senate  Committee 
on  Govercmient  Operations,  Legislation  Au- 
thorizing Appropriations  and  Establishing 
Revolving  Funds.  Doc.  No.  73,  89th  Ocmg.,  1st 
Sees.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off., 
1966. 

•See.  e.g.,  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  U.S.  Congress, 
Senate,  88th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Doc.  No.  39, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1964, 
p.  372. 
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ment  of  any  coiintry  unless  the  President 
determines  tbat  sucb  country  is  not  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  International 
Communlot  moyement."  * 

(b)  Congress  can  Issue  instructions  pre- 
venting tbe  diversion  of  fimds  from  one  ac- 
count to  another  within  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation cat^ory.  This  has  been  done  In  the 
pastJ  Whether  this  could  be  done  once  the 
diversion  is  under  way  is  not  only  prob- 
lematical but  somewhat  analogous  to  Con- 
gressional authority  to  rescind  an  appropria- 
tion already  made.  Representative  Qeorge 
Mabon,  In  testimony  given  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
stated: 

"It  is  probably  not  widely  known  that  un- 
der the  rules  and  precedents  In  the  House — 
I  understand  likewise  In  the  Senate,  but  I 
am  not  certain — it  Is  not  In  order  under  the 
standing  rules  to  include  In  general  appro- 
priations bills  provisions  rescinding  all  or  a 
portion  of  an  a^jproprlatlon  previously  made. 
Tet  it  seems  elementary  that  regular  rules 
of  order  ought  to  admit  germane  provisions 
changing  what  has  gone  before.  I  suggest 
for  study  the  proposition  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  regular  rules  on  control  of 
the  purse  U  the  rules  allowed  reclslon  pro- 
visions." • 

And  we  return  to  the  basic  question. 
Mr.  Congressman,  what  will  you  do? 
Congress  must  seek  return  of  Its  powers 
and  prestige  as  a  sovereign  segment  of 
the  constitutional  system  or  else  the 
theory  of  separate  of  powers  is  a  farce. 

Forget  the  party  and  personal  repu- 
tations of  the  leaders.  The  Republic — 
our  country  and  people  are  at  stake. 


OUR  GRAVEST  DOMESTIC  ISSUE: 
THE  DILEMMA  OP  INTERRACIAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK  KK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  t&e  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  fun- 
damental aspects,  what  is  happoilng  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world  today  In  the  way  of  racial  agita- 
tions is  not  new  but  traces  back  for  cen- 
turies. The  only  new  feature  Is  that  since 
1937  the  Communist  Party  has  obtained 
many  positions  of  influence  over  leader- 
ship in  our  country  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  using  the  race  issue  for  cre- 
ating a  Soviet  America. 

As  clearly  foreseen  since  1954  by  com- 
petent students  of  the  race  problem,  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  has  be- 
come acute  with  widespread  disorders, 
mounting  crime,  and  even  insurrections. 
On  numerous  occasions  In  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  these  have  required  the 
use  of  the  militia  by  State  governments. 


■  U.S.  Congress,  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Foreign  Affairs,  Leffiatation  on 
Foreign  Relations,  90th  Cong.,  ist  Sees.,  Joint 
Committee  Print,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
Oovt.  Print.  Off.,  1967,  p.  47. 

^  U.8.  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Report,  "Estimates  and  Appropriations 
for  the  lifiUtary  Budget,"  March  14,  1955, 
p.  4. 

•X7.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  Hearings,  Pt.  2, 
89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess..  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1986,  p.  1669. 


in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  re- 
served to  them  imder  the  Constitution, 
for  protection  against  domestic  violence. 

The  vast  volume  of  attending  propa- 
ganda has  been  dominated  by  vote-seek- 
ing demagogs  seeking  political  power, 
egalitarian  exhibitionists  searching  for 
Utopia,  pseudo-scientists  promoting  some 
of  their  fallacious  racial  ideas,  "do-good- 
ers" whose  Idealism  is  superior  to  their 
Judgment,  and  Communist  revolution- 
aries exploiting  minority  groups  for  their 
own  special  purposes. 

A  servile  or  intimidated  mass  news 
media,  including  most  of  our  scientific 
journals  and  the  advertiser-dominated 
press,  by  failing  to  expose  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  forthright  and  compe- 
tent manner  and  to  report  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  racial  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States,  has  served  to  bring 
about  a  second  Reoonstruction  era  in  the 
South  and  to  cause  immeasurable  harm 
in  the  northern,  central,  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  our  great  cities.  In  the  last  three  areas, 
the  race  problems  have  become  far  more 
acute  than  in  the  South. 

Not  satisfied  with  limiting  their  agi- 
tations to  the  United  States,  "modem 
abolitionists,"  including  some  of  our 
highest  political  leaders,  have  urged 
what  amounts  to  sedition  in  friendly 
countries  whose  strategic  position  makes 
them  vital  to  the  security  of  Western 
civilization,  most  notably,  Portugal, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
scientific  discussions  of  the  problem  of 
race  have  been  virtually  excluded  from 
our  educational  institutions  and  profes- 
sional magazines,  thus  denying  basic  in- 
formation to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  thereby  contributing  toward 
genetic  destruction  of  both  the  white  and 
black  races  of  catastrophic  proportions. 
Fortunately,  the  censorslilp  and  sup- 
pression of  scientific  Inf  ormiation  so  long 
evident  in  our  country  is  not  universal. 
A  most  illuminating  and  objective  arti- 
cle on  the  dilemma  of  race  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert Gayre,  distinguished  anthropologist, 
educator,  author,  speaker,  and  traveler, 
now  editor  of  the  Mankind  Quarterly,  an 
international  journal  dealing  with  race 
and  inheritance  in  the  fields  of  ethnol- 
ogy, genetics,  ethno-psychology,  racial 
history,  demography,  and  anthro-geog- 
raphy,  was  published  in  the  April-June 
1966,  issue  of  that  magazine. 

In  this  general  connection.  I  would  in- 
vite attention  to  several  recently  pub- 
lished books:  Carlton  Putnam's  Race 
and  Reality,  by  the  Public  Affairs  Press, 
419  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. ;  Earnest  Sevier  Cox's  White  Amer- 
ica, Noontide  Press,  Post  Office  Box 
76062,  Los  Angele*,  Calif.,  and  Peter 
A.  Carmichael's,  The  South  and  Segrega- 
tion, by  the  Public  Affairs  Press  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Because  the  indicated  article  by 
Colonel  Gayre  reflects  a  life-time  of 
study,  travel,  and  ot>servatlon  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  I  quote  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  commend  It  for  study  by 
leaders  of  all  racial  groups,  minority  as 
well  as  majority,  and  especially  by  edi- 
tors, clergy,  professors,  scientists,  writers, 
and  commentators;  also  by  members  of 
the  legislative,   executive,   and  Judicial 


branches  of  our  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. 
The  Indicated  article  follows: 

The  Dilzmma  of  Intzb-Racul  Relations 
At  the  present  time  the  problems  of  inter- 
racial relations  In  Africa  and  elsewhere  have 
become  even  more  difficult  to  solve  than  they 
have  always  been  because  they  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  political  forces,  particularly  com- 
munism, and  by  organisations  Influenced  by 
communist  political  phUosophy.  To  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  thus  created  is  added  a 
puerile  kind  of  name  calling  directed  agalnjt 
those  "Fascists,"  "Nazis,"  "white  supremlsts," 
"colonialists"  and  "Imperialists"  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  Integration  it 
the  only  moral  solution  to  the  problem.  This 
has  deterred  many  qualified  people  from 
questioning  the  powerful  propaganda  of  in- 
tegratlonlsm. 

The  following  outline  Is  an  attempt  to 
analyse  various  solutions  or  alleged  solution* 
to  the  difficulties  which  arise  when  different 
races  come  Into  contact  with  each  other. 

When  human  codes  of  conduct  only  con- 
cerned obligations  within  the  family,  clan, 
tribe  or  folk  a  simple  solution  was  applied 
which  left  behind  very  little  to  trouble  later 
generations.  This  was  the  destruction  of  the 
weaker  racial  units  by  the  dominant  stock— 
and  within  living  memory  some  of  the  most 
primitive  tribes  of  men  still  practised  it. 

The  English-speaking  peoples  used  a 
modification  of  this  solution  against  the 
Amerindians,  the  aboriginal  Australians  and 
the  Maoris.  It  Is  often  forgotten  that  scalping 
was  iised  by  the  Europeans  In  America  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  Red  Indians  killed— 
for  which  payment  was  made — Just  as  rats' 
tails  are  used  nowadays.  The  practice  was 
developed  by  the  Indians  In  reprisal  and  in 
their  own  self-defence.  The  Amerindians 
were  either  destroyed  or  driven  steadily  into 
more  and  more  InhosplUble  lands  where  they 
were  almost  wiped  out  by  starvation— and 
even  at  the  present  time  a  trace  of  these  con- 
ditions Is  still  reflected  In  the  average 
longevity  of  the  Canadian  Amerindians,  as 
low  as  thirty  years  In  1965,  and  in  their  an- 
nual Income,  only  about  $1000  In  most  cases, 
very  few  earning  over  $2000.  Although  the 
reserves  Into  which  the  Amerindians  had 
been  driven  had  become  recognised  as  their 
own  territories,  when  they  became  economi- 
cally valuable  to  the  Europeans  these  lands 
were  sometimes  seized  and  the  Inhabitants 
were  rounded  up  and.  in  one  notorious  in- 
stance, were  sent  on  a  death  march  the  hor- 
rors of  which  equalled  anything  the  Germans 
did  In  the  last  war.  It  Is  therefore  hardly 
surprising  that  in  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence many  Red  Indiana  supported  the 
British  cause,  and  In  the  American  Civil  wax 
some  aided  the  Confederacy  against  tne 
highly  moralistic,  "liberal."  anti-slave  north- 
ern Yankees. 

Similarly  short  shrift  was  given  to  tne 
aboriginal  Australians  In  the  region  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Whites.  The  Black  Fellows  have 
only  survived  because  they  are  speciallsea 
enough  to  live  In  deserts  of  no  Interest  to 
the  Whites.  In  New  Zealand  the  Maoris  re- 
sisted the  Whites  but  were  defeated  ana 
driven  off  their  best  lands.  They  have  only 
survived  In  those  parts  which  the  E°8JJ»°' 
speaking  invaders  were  at  that  time  unirt.  - 
ing  or  unable  to  occupy.  Only  now  have  tteix 
ntimbers  recovered  to  about  what  they  were 
a  century  ago. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  found  or 
blundered  into  the  same  kind  of  solut  on  W 
the  far  north,  where  the  ruthless  explolUtlon 
of  land  within  the  last  decade  has  so  re- 
stricted the  Eskimo  economy  that  it  o" 
brought  starvation  and  death  to  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population. 

These  examples  are  mentioned  to  indi- 
cate what  one  racial  stock— even  composed 
of  people  with  the  highest  religious  »nd 
moral  principles — Is  apt  to  do  when  Its  own 
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interests  or  survival  are  at  stake.  I  am  not 
concerned  here  with  aUocaUng  blame  but 
merely  with  trying  to  analyse  the  principles 
underlying  Inter-raclal  relations  In  the  past. 
Obvlotisly  these  historical  events  are  not  the 
responslblUty  of  those  Whites  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  countries  in  question,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  territories  they  Inhabit  be- 
longed to  the  ancestors  of  those  people  who 
are  now  in  the  American  and  Canadian  re- 
serves, the  Australian  desert,  or  the  restricted 
areas  of  certain  recognized  native  districts 
m  New  Zealand. 

This  then  Is  one  way  of  dealing  with  a 
native  problem — wipe  them  out,  or  kill  most 
of  them  and  drive  the  remainder  Into  a  re- 
stricted living  space  so  that  they  give  no 
more  trouble. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  survival  until  the 
present  time  of  the  Amerindians,  the  aborig- 
inal Australians  and  the  Maoris  Is  partly 
or  largely  due  to  the  recognition  of  territories 
In  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  live.  The 
deserts  provided  sanctuary  for  the  native 
Australians  but  the  other  native  populations 
took  refuge  In  reserves  of  one  kind  or  smother 
which  they  managed  to  salvage  from  the 
wreckage  of  their  countries  under  treaties 
with  the  Incoming  English-speaking  peoples. 
In  none  of  these  cases  has  a  system  of 
Integration — and  certainly  not  croae-breed- 
Ing — been  officially  encouraged.  All  the 
dominant  European  peoples  have  practised 
separate  development  with  as  little  racial 
integration  as  possible. 

If  the  Whites  entering  these  countries  had 
merely  occupied  waste  lands — which  would 
have  been  the  worst  In  every  respect — not 
only  would  they  have  been  much  fewer  In 
number  than  they  are  today  but  the  native 
populations  In  possession  of  the  richer  lands 
would  have  been  numerically  very  much 
greater.  Indeed  they  might  even  have  been 
more  numerous  than  the  Whites,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  territories  where  the  incom- 
ing Whites  have  been  much  less  ruthless 
than,  In  particular,  the  English-speaking 
settlers  In  the  United  States.  However,  un- 
der American,  Canadian,  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  administrations  the  native  popula- 
tions have  declined.  In  a  disastrous  manner 
except  for  the  Maoris. 

It  Is  therefore  quite  astonishing  that 
among  the  peoples  who  are  most  condemna- 
tory of  the  present  racial  policies  of  the 
Whites  In  South  Africa  are  the  Canadians, 
Americans,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  British — ^the  people  whose  colonists  car- 
ried out  the  policies  already  described.  This 
Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  people  are 
In  no  small  measure  enjoying  the  results 
of  ruthless  aggression  such  as  was  only 
equalled  elsewhere  by  the  Spanish  In  Central 
and  South  America,  although  neither  the 
Spanish  nor  the  Portuguese  were  able  to 
destroy  the  Amerindians  In  the  way  the 
English-speaking  peoples  destroyed  the 
natives  of  their  colonies,  and  so  the  Euro, 
peans  are  still  a  minority  In  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  America.  Among  these 
English-speaking  peoples  In  Canada,  America 
and  Australasia,  who  are  so  clamant  In  their 
condemnation  of  the  Rbodeslans,  South 
Africans  and  Portuguese  in  Southern  Africa, 
there  seems  to  be  no  great  disposition  to  re- 
store even  a  tithe  to  the  native  populations 
whom  they  have  so  deeply  Injured — as  they 
ought  to  do  If  their  own  principles  are  to 
be  accepted  as  genuine. 

In  the  United  States  another  racial  prob- 
lem Is  posed  by  the  Negroes,  who  were  flrst 
brought  to  that  country  as  slaves — following 
a  well  known  pattern  of  race  relations.  But 
mammoth  organisations  have  been  mobilised, 
mass  prc^aganda  hSM  been  released  and  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted.  In  favour  of  the 
Negroes  who,  unlike  the  Amerindians,  have 
no  hereditary  rights  In  the  land — although 
that  does  not  mean  they  have  no  right  to 
fair  treatment.  In  further  contrast  to  the 
native  Americans  the  Negroes  have  Increased 


in  number  under  the  rule  of  the  English- 
speaking  population.  It  is  also  Burprtslng 
that  the  well-being  of  the  Negroes  Is  In  every 
way  better  catered  for  than  is  that  of  the 
Amerindians,  whose  claims  are  equal  on 
moral  grounds  and  immeasurably  higher  on 
historical  and  legal  premises.  We  might 
wonder  at  this  racial  discrimination — which 
is  common  to  llbereUly  minded  Americans 
and  to  antl-'Tadalist"  pressure  groups — 
were  It  not  self-evident  that  only  the  Negro 
problem  fits  into  the  world  pattern  of  inter- 
national political  warfare  directed  against 
the  Western  Countries  by  communism,  aided 
and  abetted  by  allies  and  well-wishers  In  all 
the  European  countlres,  and  given  the  power 
It  possesses  by  well-meaning  but  simple- 
minded  masses  of  decent  people  who  lack 
the  ability  to  discriminate  and  from  whom 
the  facts  from  which  to  reason  and  form 
wise  Judgments  are  In  any  case  withheld. 

In  the  course  of  history  a  widely  prac- 
tised form  of  Inter-raclal  relationship,  even 
between  stocks  of  basically  the  same  origins, 
has  been  the  conquest  and  enslavement  of 
the  weaker  racial  type  by  the  dominant  ele- 
ment. Thus  the  Romans  enslaved  the  Ger- 
mans and  Celts,  and  the  Germans  enslaved 
the  Celts  and  Slavs.  Indeed,  enslavement  of 
the  weaker  tribes  and  clans  even  occurred 
within  the  same  linguistic  group.  In  con- 
trast to  the  vertical  division  between  one 
group  and  another  which  occurs  when  the 
weaker  group  Is  allowed  to  survive  in  re- 
serves, the  practice  of  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment results  In  a  horizontal  stratification  or 
caste  system.  This  horizontal  division  Is 
much  more  marked  when  one  race  conquers 
another  than  when  the  two  groups  are  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  linguistic  or  tribal  dif- 
ferences. The  classical  example  of  the  caste 
system  Is  provided  by  India  where  the  Cau- 
casold  Hindus  or  Indians  conquered  the  sub- 
continent and  reduced  the  largely  Australold 
Indigenous  black  population  to  slavery  and 
thraldom.  The  caste  system  was  established 
so  early  and  has  been  so  long  In  existence 
that  It  has  become  fortified  by  legal,  social 
and  reUglous  sanctions.  It  has  survived  In 
full  vigour  to  the  present  time  In  spite  ol 
missionary  opposition  and  legislation  passed 
against  It  imder  Nehru.  That  It  Is  racial  In 
origin  Is  obvious  since  everywhere  In  Indls 
the  caste  Hindus  are  fairer  than  the  out- 
castes.  Indeed,  the  high  caste  Hindus  in  the 
north  are  clearly  Caucasolds  or  Whites  even 
to  this  day. 

In  the  expansion  of  European  power  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards  a  widespread 
conquest  of  Negroes  occurred  during  whlct 
they  were  shipped  as  slaves  from  Africa  tc 
colonial  territories  especially  In  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  There  the  same  kind  of  caste 
relationship  existed  between  the  Whites  and 
the  Blacks.  Miscegenation  was  frowned  upon, 
and  although  It  occurred — as  it  must  in  such 
situations — the  hybrids  passed  into  the  mass 
of  the  enslaved  class  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  dominant  Whites. 

The  caste  system  can  rarely  sxirvlve  Indefi- 
nitely, however,  when  the  abiUty  of  the  two 
stocks  Is  very  nearly  the  same,  even  though 
the  defeated  stock  usually  shows  some  de- 
fect which  has  resulted  In  subordination  to 
the  conquerors.  Thus,  although  the  Ger- 
manic or  Gothonic  conquerors  of  the  south- 
em  half  of  Britain  and  most  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  eeUbllshed  themselves  as  a 
noblUary  caste  which  had  the  sanction  of 
custom  and  law,  and  was  supported  by  eco- 
nomic power,  the  difference  between  the  two 
stocks  has  now  largely  disappeared.  Since  at 
least  the  fifteenth  century  able  Individuals 
have  worked  their  way  Into  the  upper  classes 
and  in  time  have  become  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  For  this  reason  very  few  of  the 
present  nobility  of  England  can  trace  their 
ancestry  biKsk  to  the  Norman  conquest,  al- 
though much  of  the  nobiUty  of  Scotland 
dates  from   that  period — Indeed  from  con- 


siderably earUer — since  Scotland  was  much 
less  affected  by  these  Invasions. 

However.  If  the  conquered  are  markedly 
Inferior  to  the  conquerors  In  those  abUities 
which  contribute  to  the  technological  devel- 
opment of  the  dominant  civilisation  it  Is 
probable  that  they  wUl  always  remain  an 
outcaste  element  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
structure.  Although  miscegenation  with  the 
conquerors  will  by  genetic  segregation  tend 
to  produce  elements  which  rise  higher  than 
the  mass  of  the  serf  classes  and  to  some  ex- 
tent vie  with  the  conquerors,  this  Is  merely 
because  they  have  inherited  tJie  ablUty  from 
their  conquerors. 

These  principles  have  In  fact  operated  In 
the  United  States  and  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America  where  the  Negroes  are  stUl 
at  the  base  of  society,  although  from  time 
to  time  InteUectuals  and  professional  men 
come  Into  prominence  who  are  ususJJy  de- 
scribed as  Negroes  but  are  actuaUy  hybrids 
with  Caucasold  ancestry.  Of  course,  since 
there  Is  overlap  In  every  trait  between  differ- 
ent populations  It  follows  that  the  upper 
Negro  element  will  often  show  higher  abUlty 
than  the  lower  White  element,  and  so  oc- 
casionally some  able  Negroes  who  have  Uttle 
or  no  Caucasold  blood  will  come  Into  promi- 
nence. Generally,  however,  the  leaders  of  any 
civilisation  showing  a  markedly  spedalised 
form  of  development — such  as  the  European 
civilisation,  which  is  based  upon  dynamism, 
creaUveness  and  accumulation  of  material 
things — are  those  who  have  created  it,  not 
aUens  who  have  shown  no  inherent  ablUty 
in  that  direction. 

It  seems  that  this  horizontal  division  can- 
not be  obUterated,  however  desirable  that 
might  be  on  ethical  or  religious  grounds,  be- 
cause It  results  from  something  much  more 
profound  than  a  mere  accident  of  history. 
The  Negro  slaves  of  the  Americas  were  there 
not  as  a  resiilt  of  one  battle  but  Uterally 
thousands.  Nor  was  their  capture  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Europeans  had  firearms 
and  the  Negroes  had  not — although  that 
fact  alone  Indicates  the  difference  in  apti- 
tudes and  development  between  the  two 
races.  In  fact  many  of  the  enslaved  Negroes 
were  captured  and  sold  to  the  European 
slavers  by  Negroes  of  more  advanced,  power- 
ful and  aggressive  tribes.  The  slaves  of 
America  and  elsewhere  were  selected  for  in- 
ablUty  to  preserve  their  Independence,  as 
their  enslavement  must  have  been  due  to 
such  factors  as  lack  of  cotirage,  lack  of  num- 
bers— through  faUure  to  be  successful  In  their 
environment — or  lack  of  Intemgence  to  or- 
ganise resistance  or  escape,  which  would 
have  made  It  not  too  difficult  for  the  aggres- 
sive tribes  to  conquer  and  enslave  them.  In 
view  of  this,  as  long  as  any  degree  of  natural 
selection  exists  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  can  never  be  expected  to  compete 
BuccessfuUy  against  the  Whites  In  their  in- 
dustrial and  technological  society,  and  so 
they  are  virtually  condemned  to  a  perma- 
nently Inferior  social  position. 

It  Is  this  self-evident  fact  which  the  forces 
of  liberal  thimring — and  of  much  reUglous 
thinking — in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
are  being  mobilised  to  overcome,  and  every 
form  of  pressiire,  Including  Acts  of  Congress 
and  rulings  of  the  Supreme  and  Federal 
Courts,  is  being  applied  In  the  attempt.  But 
imless  the  Negroes  are  to  be  speciaUy  privi- 
leged— which  surely  no  democracy  dedicated 
to  egalltarianlsm  can  tolerate  indefinitely — 
it  seems  quite  impossible  to  eJter  their  posi- 
tion in  society  which  results  from  their  faU- 
ure to  equal  the  performance  of  the  Whites 
In  practically  aU  activities  fundamental  to 
the  technological  clvHisatlon  of  a  Western 
state.  Thus  Integration,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
this  misdirected  policy,  places  the  Negroes  in 
direct  competition  with  the  Whites,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  them  are  worsted 
and  Indeed  psychologically  mjured  In  a  very 
serious  manner.  In  fact  the  racial  hate  well- 
ing up  from  the  Negroes  who  are  victims  of 
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tbls  Integration  policy  Is  evidence  of  the 
great  damage  which  la  being  done.  Of  courae 
the  racial  egalltarlana — the  so-called  liber- 
als— do  not  accept  this  because  they  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  facts  of  hered- 
ity. Believing  that  nurture  Is  more  Important 
than  nature,  and  that  education  and  Im- 
proved social  conditions  can  work  miracles, 
they  are  the  modern  followers  of  Lamarck — 
despite  the  fact  that  his  doctrines  of  environ- 
mentallsm  are  destroyed  by  every  genetic 
experiment  which  takes  place.  These  people 
occasionally  turn  for  support  of  their  point 
of  view  to  certain  well  publicised  sociologists 
and  geneticists — ^who  appear  to  auSer  from 
Induced  schizophrenia,  because  as  long  as 
they  deal  with  infra-human  species  they 
adhere  to  the  Mendellan  laws  of  heredity  and 
the  facts  of  nature  but  when  considering  man 
they  abandon  all  that  and  apply  an  entirely 
different  set  of  Lamarckian  nurturists 
theories.  While  this  would  be  astonishing  in 
objective  scientists  it  Is  not  surprising  m 
these  Individuals  who  invariably  have  pro- 
conununist  leanings.  Indeed  many  of  them 
are  contributors  to  the  Daily  Worker  and 
similar  oommunlst  or  communist  front  pub- 
lications— and  no  communist  can  accept  the 
implications  of  the  laws  of  heredity  when 
appUed  to  man  as  they  would  render  his 
political  phllosc^hy  entirely  worthless. 

No  matter  how  eminent  a  scientist  may 
otherwise  be,  his  theories  cannot  be  accepted 
if  he  subscribes  to  a  doctrine  which  denies 
the  application  of  science  to  man  and  so  pre- 
vents him  from  giving  true  and  imbiased 
testimony — as  Is  the  case  with  communists 
and  communist  sympatliisers.  It  is  therefore 
relevant  to  know  if  the  expert  witnesses  in 
any  sdentlflc  inqiiiry  subsin^be  to  doctrines 
which  prevent  or  are  likely  to  prevent  them 
from  applying  purely  scientific  genetic  prin- 
^Iplee  to  man  unfettered  by  considerations  of 
poUtlcal  dogma.  For  this  reason  such  widely 
publicised  people  aa  Buth  Benedict.  Pranz 
Boas,  Leslie  C.  Dunn  and  Otto  Klineberg, 
who  have  all  been  contrlbutorB  to  the  Daily 
Worker  and  have  participated  in  other  activ- 
ities generally  considered  favoiirable  to  com- 
munist Ideology,  and  Theodosius  Dobzhansky, 
a  supporter  of  the  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations  and  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  American-Soviet  Science 
Society,  can  not  be  considered  unbiased  au- 
thorities on  racial  differences  in  man.'  If 
these  communist  or  communist-orientated 
Bociologlsts  and  scientists  are  ignored  there 
are  very  few  others  to  sponsor  the  notion 
that  nurture  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
race  relations — or  even  that  it  Is  of  equal 
Importance  with  heredity. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  how  very  far  astray  are 
the  modem  nostrums  for  the  solution  of 
the  racial  problems  of  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  where  society  is  divided  hori- 
zontally into  two  quite  disOnct  stocks  which 
are  unequal  in  aptitudes,  desires,  energy  and 
acquisitiveness.  A  solution  to  these  problems 
must  be  found,  but  it  will  never  be  obtained 
from  falsification  of  the  facts  of  heredity  and 
racial  history.  Those  who  persist  in  ap- 
proaching this  matter  from  the  racial  egali- 
tarian point  of  view  do  so  in  such  an  aura  of 
liberal  moralising  that  there  Is  a  very  great 
danger  that  they  may  continue  to  be  listened 
to,  which  will  be  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  backward  and  undeveloped 
Negroid  stocks  whom  they  ostensibly  want 
to  assist.  In  the  past,  charity,  love  and  Chris- 
tian consideration  have  been  exercised  where 
possible  to  shelter  the  weak  from  the  full 
effect  of  imequal  competition  and  the  hard 
reaUtlea  of  life,  but  it  is  a  curious  phenom- 
enon of  the  present  time  that  those  people 
who   so    loudly — and    sometimes   so    Impu- 


I  TbJt  inxonnation  la  taken  tram  8000  Kdu- 
eatora.  Circuit  Rlden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1959, 
Vol.  I.  No  doubt  equally  revealing  information 
on  certain  other  persons  will  be  found  in 
Volimie  n. 


dently— claim  a  monopoly  of  virtue  for  de- 
siring to  Bid  the  backward  stocks  of  mankind 
are  the  very  people  who  are  Insisting  upon 
exposing  the  Negroes  tc  an  unequal  struggle 
with  the  Whites.  This  can  only  end  In  tragedy 
for  the  Negroes  wherever  they  become  the 
victims  of  these  theorists  who  are  deter- 
mined, no  matter  who  suffers,  to  try  to  es- 
tablish their  quite  \jnproved — Indeed  un- 
true— doctrine  that  with  changes  in  social 
and  physical  environment  they  can  equalise 
all  races  of  men. 

Since  mankind  la  divided  Into  races  each 
of  which  arose  by  natural  evolutionary  proc- 
esses through  grappling  with  the  particular 
problems  presented  by  Its  own  habitat,  It  Is 
self-evident — and  has  never  been  called  In 
question  before  the  creation  of  the  sociologi- 
cal theory  that  man  is  above  nature — that 
man  is  made  to  live  In  groups  of  his  own 
kind,  competing  against  his  kin  and  using 
an  Intellectual  and  physical  af^aratua 
which  is  common  to  all  within  his  group. 
Scientific  demonstration  is  not  needed  for 
any  honest  man  of  common  sense  to  realise 
that  this  Is  manifestly  true,  although  ample 
evidence  for  these  premises  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  contrast  to  the  caste  system  of  horizon- 
tal segregation  Involving  slavery  or  serfdom 
of  some  kind  for  the  weaker  strains,  another 
solution  to  man's  racial  problem  is  the  nat- 
ural system  of  vertical  division  or  separate 
development  of  ethnic  units.  In  fact  there 
are  only  a  few — mainly  partial — exceptions 
to  this  form  of  development.  These  Include 
the  gypsies,  the  Jews — until  recently — and  to 
some  extent  the  Scots,  of  whom  as  many  as 
30,000,000  are  probably  distributed  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  compared 
with  a  home  population  of  Just  over  5,000,- 
000.  Despite  their  world-wide  diaspora,  how- 
ever, the  Scots  have  always  remained  firmly 
based  on  their  own  homeland;  and  in  recent 
years  the  Jews  have  re-established  a  home- 
land for  themselves.  Only  the  gypsies  have 
remained  an  entirely  dispossessed  people.  In 
general,  all  the  European  peoples  and  the 
Negro  tribes  and  nations,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  have  carved  out  living 
spaces  for  themselves,  to  each  of  which  the 
folk  have  developed  as  a  distinct  entity.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  states  in  existence  today, 
particularly  the  more  stable  ones,  have 
evolved  In  this  way. 

Thus  there  should  be  no  need  to  stress  the 
naturalness  and  the  dealrabllity  of  this  form 
of  evolution.  Yet  the  countries  of  Southern 
Africa  in  which  this  separate  development 
Is  taking  place  are  being  assailed  as  though 
it  were  something  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
accepted  custom.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  lepcuate  development  in  South- 
em  Africa  must  be  right  if  practically  all 
peoples  have  developed  In  this  way,  and  if 
those  oountrlee  in  which  this  evolution  has 
been  largely  unimpaired  have  less  communal 
strife  than  occurs,  for  instance,  in  India, 
where  this  natural  development  has  been  im- 
paired with  the  result  that  constant  com- 
mtinal  trouble  leads  to  murder,  riots,  looting, 
and  burning  down  mosques,  temples  and 
bazaars.  Human  society  Is  never  perfect,  and 
no  system  of  government  can  ever  be  perfect 
either.  In  satisfying  the  needs  of  one  part 
of  a  oommunity.  inconvenience  and  some- 
times even  injustice  mi^  be  suffered  by  an- 
other. From  some  poinia  of  view,  therefore, 
there  may  be  objectionable  aspects  to  what  Is 
happening  in  the  courae  of  the  application 
Of  tbls  principle  in  Southern  Africa,  but  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle.  Where 
hardship  or  Injustice  is  created,  efforts  mtist 
be  made  to  ameliorate  this  without  vitiating 
the  principle  itself. 

Separate  develoi»nent  la  at  present  found 
in  two  stages  in  Southern  Africa.  In  Rhodesia 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  by  the  Group 
Areas  Act.  although  the  results  have  not  yet 
emerged,  but  in  South  Africa  the  principle  Is 
well  established.  In  Rhodesia  there  are  major 


tribal  groups — such  as  the  conquering  Mata- 
bele  Invaders  and  the  more  indigenous  and 
more  peaceful  Mashonas — which  constitute 
potential  nations.  These  have  retained  their 
tribal  form  despite  the  bad  effect  of  Brltlih 
rule  which  has  often  destroyed  it  elsewhere 
In  Africa — except  in  some  restricted  areu 
such  as  parts  of  West  Africa  like  Nigeria 
where,  thanks  to  Lord  Luggard,  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  separate  development  and  Indirect 
rule,  this  erosion  of  native  culture  was  pre- 
vented. 

If  it  is  permitted  by  enlightened  govern- 
ment, the  natural  development  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  Rhodesia  would  be  the  emer- 
gence of  three  or  more  dlBtlnot  ethnic  zones 
One  would  be  for  the  Whites,  whose  con- 
siderable Industrial  and  urban  development 
would  be  backed  by  large-scale  farming  en- 
terprises, and  there  would  be  others  for  the 
main  tribes  under  paramount  chiefs— sup- 
ported by  their  councillors  right  down  to 
the  heads  of  kraals.  It  might  be  necessary  for 
the  smaller  groups  to  be  administered  by 
some  kind  of  trustee  authority  of  the  Rho- 
deslan  Government  in  order  to  avoid  their 
extinction  under  the  cultural  and  poUtlcal 
domination  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. Three  or  more  semi-autonomous  gov- 
ernments might  thus  emerge,  one  White  and 
the  others  Black,  under  a  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment m  which  the  Bantu  would  be  repre- 
sented, perhaps  by  a  Chamber  or  Estate  of 
Parliament  for  the  chiefs  and  councillors  of 
Rhodesia's  major  Bantu  nations.  It  might 
also  be  necessary  to  increase  the  niunber  of 
Estates  so  that  other  Interests  would  be  rep- 
resented in  the  legUlature.  This  kind  of  de- 
velopment might  well  leave  the  final  control 
In  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  com- 
munities— as  would  be  necessary  in  any  case 
for  the  welfare  of  a  progressive  agrarian  and 
technological  state.  With  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
country  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  govern- 
ment would  be  oppressive  to  any  particular 
community. 

There  are  at  prcoent  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion aliens  working  in  the  industries  estab- 
lished in  Rhodesia  by  the  Whites.  These 
rootless  people  are  unrelated  to  the  trlbally 
organised  Bantu  and  have  no  permanent 
place  In  the  country.  Under  a  properly 
planned  economic  and  tribal  policy  they 
should  be  returned  to  their  own  countries. 
Incidentally,  much  of  the  sedition  with 
which  the  Rhodeslan  Government  has  to 
deal  would  be  automatically  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  as  the  agitation 
Is  largely  sponsored  by  these  aliens  living  In 
the  urban  regions. 

In  South  Africa  itself  the  tribal  structure 
was  rather  more  Intact  than  elsewhere,  so 
the  policy  of  separate  development  and  in- 
direct rule  is  more  firmly  established  and  in 
some  areas  Is  approaching  successful  com- 
pletion. Already  the  Transkel,  the  state  of 
the  Xhosa  nation,  has  come  into  being,  and 
to  the  north  In  Zululand  another  nationality 
will  be  given  self-government  under  Its  para- 
mount chief.  There  is  a  possibility  of  sodm- 
what  parallel  developments  In  the  northern 
Bantu  Homelands,  and  In  South  West  Afri- 
ca the  Bastards  of  Rehoboth,  who  have  long 
had  their  own  Volksraad,  are  a  small  self- 
governing  ethnic  unit.  However,  much  of 
South  West  Africa  must  eventually  become 
some  kind  of  protectorate  for  the  Bushmen, 
whose  salvation  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
actions  of  the  present  Government  of  South 
Africa.  Some  special  arrangement  will  like- 
wise be  required  in  Namaland  for  the  Hot- 
tentot nation. 

In  addition  to  these  self-governing  nations 
there  are  the  three  British  High  CommlBslon 
territories,  to  which  Britain  has  given  and 
is  giving  Independence.  If  they  are  to  survive 
at  all  they  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
South  African  policies — and  some  of  them 
will  certainly  be  willing  to  do  so.  We  may 
well  ask  what  these  territories  are  If  they 
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are  not  Bantustans  already,  aa  they  fit  exact- 
ly Into  the  pattern  now  well  on  the  way  to 
completion.  Thus  Swaziland  forms  the  home- 
land for  the  Swazls,  Basutoland  for  the 
Sothos,  and  Bechuanaland  for  the  Tswanas — 
although  some  of  this  territory  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  Bushmen  to  whom  It 
rightly  belongs. 

Within  South  Africa,  therefore.  Bantu  and 
Kholsan  peoples  are  progressing  towards  na- 
tionhood within  their  own  homelands  where 
they  are  protected  from  White  competition 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
own  institutions. 

It  is  said  In  condemnation  that  South 
Alrica  does  not  Intend  to  give  these  states 
Independence  In  foreign  policy  and  defence. 
but  this  Is  not  surprising  as  any  one  of  them 
could  become  a  South  African  Cuba  or  Zan- 
zibar and  open  the  country  to  the  poeslbUlty 
of  hostile  action  from  powers  outside  Africa. 
In  any  case  Britain  does  not  give  absolute 
independence  to  Northern  Ireland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Jersey.  Guernsey  or  Sark,  which  are 
ar.  self-governing  under  the  Crown,  but  their 
defence  and  foreign  policies  are  controlled 
by  the  British  Prime  Minister.  What  Britain 
does  in  relation  to  highly  advanced  White 
ethnic  groups  cannot  therefore  be  so  hei- 
nous when  applied  to  backward  and  emer- 
gent peoples  In  Africa  who  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  communist  Imperialist  powers  and 
other  troublemakers. 

The  advantages  of  separate  development 
are  overwhelming.  For  Instance,  the  people 
aie  ruled  by  their  own  leaders  instead  of  by 
outsiders — whereas,  in  an  Integrated  state 
with  two  quite  different  stocks  having  radi- 
cally different  abilities,  the  ablest  people 
of  the  weaker  group  would,  despite  all  their 
efforts,  prove  to  be  Inadequate  In  competition 
against  the  more  able  members  of  the  domi- 
nant racial  strain.  Under  one  system  racial 
strife  Is  avoided  but  under  the  other  Is 
Inevitable,  If  only  because  of  the  envy  and 
hatred  shown  by  the  lees  well  endowed  group 
who  find  themselves  Inadequate  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  competition. 

Administratively  everything  is  made  much 
e:isier  by  separate  development.  Thus,  the 
vernacular  Is  used  for  commimlcatlona  and 
education:  one  set  of  local  customary  laws 
is  known  to  everyone;  and  the  principles  gov- 
erning ctistoms  and  ways  of  doing  things  are 
common  to  the  whole  nation.  There  Is  no 
minority  to  feel  aggrieved  or  majority  to 
believe  the  weaker  group  Is  holding  back  their 
own  progress,  as  Is  now  the  case  In  Brltadn 
and  the  United  States  over  schooling  and 
other  matters  where  non-Eturopeans  have 
settled  m  formerly  all-White  neighbour- 
hoods— where,  moreover,  they  know  they  are 
greatly  resented  by  the  native  Whites. 

Separate  development  also  overcomes  great 
Inherent  difficulties  In  certain  vital  practical 
matters — for  Instance,  blood  transfusion. 
The  integratlonlsts  may  go  on  reiterating 
that  we  are  all  the  same  under  the  skin 
but  In  fact  nothing  could  be  less  true,  al- 
though no  doubt  they  expect  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ooebbela  maxim  of  the  great  He. 
the  more  often  they  repeat  It  the  sooner  It 
will  be  accepted  as  true — and  In  this  respect 
they  have  had  some  success.  The  racial  dlf- 
lerences  between  the  great  groups  of  mankind 
are  not  restricted  to  skin  colour  but  Involve 
dozens  of  features  Including  brain  forma- 
tion, natural  intellectual  abilities  and.  not 
least,  blood  groups.  With  regard  to  racial 
differences  In  blood  groups,  Dr.  John  Scud- 
der  has  shown  that  the  practice — found  In 
"Integrated"  or  would-be  "integrated"  coun- 
tries— of  not  keeping  blood  banks  racially 
separate  is  very  dangerous,  aa  the  result  of 
using  blood  which  Is  not  of  the  same  racial 
group  as  the  patient  can  be  lethal.'  This  prob- 

'  Sensitising  Antigens  as  Factors  in  Blood 
Transfusions"  by  John  Soudder,  Shlvajl  B. 
Bhonslay,  Aaron  Himmelstetn  and  John  G. 


lem  is  of  course  greatly  reduced  where  the 
hospital  services  are  serving  mainly  one  racial 
stock  rather  than  a  multiracial  community. 

Many  uniform  and  easily  applied  systenos 
of  education  are  also  possible  under  separate 
development,  as  a  tightly  knit  ethnic  unit 
will  obvlotisly  present  far  more  conunon  fac- 
tors of  natural  ability  and  temperament. 
Furthermore,  a  system  of  education  which  Is 
much  fairer  to  the  pupils  and  students  Is 
possible  under  separate  development  than  Is 
the  case  when  such  wide  variations  have  to 
be  provided  for  that  they  exceed  the  ability 
of  the  machinery  of  education  to  deal  with 
them  all  as  adequately  as  is  possible  where 
the  variations  are  less  pronounced. 

There  Is  overwhelming  evidence  of  marked 
differences  In  aptitude  and  ability  among  the 
races,  particularly  between  the  Whites  and 
Yellows  in  comparison  with  the  Blacks.  Nev- 
ertheless, great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
disprove  this,  and  in  order  to  do  so  sociolo- 
gists Intent  upon  denying  the  truth  of  he- 
redity have  undertaken  and  given  widespread 
publicity  to  limited  studies  of  no  representa- 
tive value,  as  well  as  to  wider  studies  In 
which  either  certain  essential  facts  have  been 
suppressed  or  the  subjects  have  been  from 
selected  elements  of  the  Negroid  races.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
studies  have  shown  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  mental  ability  between  the  races, 
and  that  when  Blacks  and  Whites  are  Judged 
according  to  ability  to  operate  In  the  milieu 
of  White  Ideas  and  aptitudes  the  Europeans 
are  decidedly  In  the  lead.'  This  should  not 
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surprlse  anyone.  Of  course.  If  the  two  races 
are  Judged  by  standards  appropriate  to  Ne- 
groid aptitudes  the  reverse  Is  true. 

In  view  of  these  differences  It  can  be  seen 
that  It  Is  not  a  friendly,  charitable,  or  Chris- 
tian act  to  enforce  Black  and  White  school 
integration  as  it  unjustly  consigns  the  Negro 
children  to  scrambling  continually  along  be- 
hind and  tnrlng  to  keep  up  with  the  Wliite 
children  who  are  naturally  suited  to  the  pre- 
vailing educational  system.  Of  coiu'se  there 
Is  overlap,  so  that  White  morons  are  easily 
surpassed  by  average  Negro  children,  but  in 
general  the  Negro  children  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage at  every  mental  and  educational  level, 
except  when  they  are  very  young. 

This  Is  seen  not  merely  with  White  and 
Negro  children  but  also,  for  Instance.  In  the 
great  tribal  area  of  Bastar  in  Central  India 
where  tribal  children  attend  the  same  schools 
as  Hindu  children.  The  black  Trtbals,  who 
are  probably  more  Australold  than  Negroid. 
start  equal  to — Indeed  a  little  In  advance 
of — the  brown-to-falr  Caucasold  Hindu  chil- 
dren. Very  soon,  however,  the  Hindu  children 
draw  level  and  pass  them,  so  that  after  eleven 
years  of  age  the  gap  widens  consistently. 

Thus,  if  great  distress  and  psychological 
harm  are  to  be  avoided  and  the  best  type  of 
education  Is  to  be  provided  for  each  ethnic 
gtx>up.  segregated  education  Is  greatly  pref- 
erable and  from  a  moral  point  of  view  Is 
the  only  system  which  can  be  Justified,  al- 
though some  clerics  have  claimed,  when  de- 
nouncing segregated  schools  In  the  Umted 
States,  that  the  school  integration  problem 
Is  a  moral  issue — but  this  seems  to  be  a  per- 
verted kind  of  moraUty  based  upon  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  biological  factors 
Involved.  MoraUty  Is  surely  on  the  side  of 
giving  the  most  suitable  kind  of  education  to 
each  human  stock  in  Its  own  environment, 
so  that  each  individual  competes  fairly 
against  others  of  the  same  ethnic  group  in- 
stead of,  perhaps,  against  individuals  of  a 
strange  race  which  has  had  thousands  of 
years'  start  in  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
processes  which  have  led  to  the  development 
of  modem  Western  education. 

Perliapa  qtilte  rightly  If  human  happlneM 
Is  ooDsldered,  the  Negroes  have  never  shomi 
interest  in  invention  and  creative  work  of 
the  kind  wiilch  has  led  tis  step  by  step 
towards  the  indtistrlal  revolution  and  mod- 
em technological  dvUlBatlon.  1'he  events 
which  led  to  our  present  fonn  of  dvlllsa- 
tion  were  not  mere  accidents  of  history  but 
occurred  becatiae  the  minds  of  Oaucaaold 
men  have  developed  along  these  lines  from 
an  early  period — cad  the  same  Is  true  of 
the  Mongoloids  whose  evolution  tuM  been 
similar.  In  the  oouise  of  time  these  char- 
acteristics have  become  more  and  more  em- 
phasleed  by  natural  selection  aa  survival  has 
come  to  depend  upon  them.  To  throw  hu- 
man beings — with  all  their  delicate  sensl- 
biUtlee — ttom.  an  entirely  different  line  of 
evolution  into  direct  oomi>etltlon  with  the 
Caucasoids  on  their  own  ground,  where  they 
have  all  the  advantages.  Is  In  my  opinion 
the  height  of  cruelty,  and  there  Is  therefore 
nothing  moral  but  rather  the  opposite  about 
tlie  demands  for  integratlcm.  Not  only  ts  aeg- 
regation  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  all, 
but  the  further  It  Is  developed  the  better— 


20);  "Race,  Psychology  and  Education:  Wil- 
mington. North  Carolina"  by  H.  M.  Roland 
and  Donald  A.  Swan,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  July- 
September  1965,  pp.  1&-S6;  and  "Readmg 
Achievement  of  White  and  Jfegro  Pupils  In 
Certain  Georgia  Schools"  by  Bernlce  Cooper, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  October-December  1966.  pp. 
81-85.  On  the  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  races  of  man  see  also:  "Radal 
Psychology"  by  Ilse  Schwldetzky,  Vol.  n.  No. 
1.  July-September  1961,  pp.  10-12;  and  "The 
Family  of  Mankind:  Some  New  Light?"  by 
Elizabeth  E.  Hoyt,  Vol.  n.  No.  1.  July-Sep- 
tember 1961,  pp.  13-15. 
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and  I  believe  that  only  by  separate  develop- 
ment Is  the  optimum  degree  of  well-being 
attainable.  No  matter  how  good  are  the 
■chools  and  their  staff  In  a  horizontally 
divided  society,  the  races  are  so  close  to- 
gether In  tbe  same  communities  that  a 
degree  of  imneceasary  competition  occurs 
With  harmful  results.  Certainly  in  that  milieu 
segregated  schools  are  better  than  Integrated 
ones,  but  the  ideal  Is  only  attained  when  a 
particular  region  Is  Inhabited  exclusively  by 
people  of  one  ethnic  stock  who  compete 
solely  against  each  other  in  the  schools  and 
colleges,  with  the  result  that  an  611te  emerges 
which  assxmies  the  leadership  of  the  people — 
an  611te  which  can  feel  satisfaction  In  its 
leadership,  and  a  people  who  can  be  proud 
that  men  like  themselves  are  at  the  apex 
of  their  national  world.  This  is  in  fact  what 
has  happened  where  Britain  and  other  co- 
lonial powers  have  given  Independence  to 
overwhelmingly  Negroid  states  like  Nigeria, 
Ohana  and  the  rest,  but  it  is  manifestly  Im- 
poosible  In  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  as 
they  contain  too  many  Whites  and  are  mod- 
em technological  states  wboee  continued 
well-being  and  development  depends  upon 
their  European  populations.  Yet  the  same 
effect  can  be  achieved  by  dividing  these  states 
Into  areas  to  which  modified  independence 
can  be  given,  and  the  development  of  in- 
direct rule  through  the  growth  of  separate 
national  units  in  South  Africa  is  in  fact 
doing  this— despite  a  campaign  of  misinfor- 
mation alleging  it  to  be  some  kind  of  en- 
slavement. Far  from  this  development  being 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Bantu,  it  is  ac- 
tually demanding  considerable  sacrifice  by 
the  Whites.  For  Instance,  the  Europeans  have 
to  withdraw  from  the  town  of  Umtata,  the 
capital  of  the  Transkel,  within  a  period  of 
time— and  this  means  losing  their  businesses. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  areas  where  Whites 
are  not  allowed  to  settle  and  own  land.  A 
corollary  to  this,  legislation  to  limit  the 
number  of  household  servants  to  one  in 
White  areas,  has  caused  great  Indignation 
among  certain  White  hotisewives  who  would 
prefer  integration  and  the  large  servant  force 
It  would  put  at  their  disposal.  This  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  Integrated 
society  which  exploits  the  Black  man.  The 
huge  n\mibers  of  "coloured"  immigrsuitB  who 
have  entered  Britain  since  the  last  war  are 
mainly  filling  labouring  Jobs  which  the 
British — ^particularly  Rngllsh — workers  would 
not  do,  and  many  of  them  are  living  In  prop- 
erty already  condemned  as  unfit  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  native  Whites.  Not  only  do  left- 
wing  publicists  and  churchmen  strongly 
support  "colotired"  immigration  In  their  at- 
tempts to  Justify  and  prove  their  quite  im- 
founded  theories — for  which  the  immigrants 
are  nothing  more  than  guinea-pigs — but  cer- 
tain employers  are  equally  favoiirable  to  it. 
In  South  Africa  a  large  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Apartheid  by  business  and  mining 
interests  In  places  like  Johannesburg  is  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason — the  desire  for  ade- 
quate supplies  of  cheap  labour — but  tbe 
criticisms  of  separate  development  are 
cloaked  under  the  guise  at  "moral"  indigna- 
tion and  "liberal"  principles. 

It  is  ss  well  to  conclude  this  discussion  of 
separate  development  by  quoting  the  Aus- 
tralian aboriginal  boxer  George  Bracken  on 
the  subject  of  his  people's  development:' 

In  my  opinion  what  is  needed  now  to  train 
the  aborigines  to  live  in  a  white  world,  as 
they  must.  Is  to  give  them  a  self-contained 
community  of  their  own. 

This  should  take  the  form  of  an  aboriginal 
township,  complete  with  all  the  shopping  fa- 
cilities, housing  and  schools  found  in  any 
community. 

With  this  difference:  Every  offlclal,  every 
teacher,  every  business-man  in   this  com- 


•  "The  Aborigine,"  The  Atiatralian  Interna- 
tional News  Review,  28th  May  1906,  pp.  19-20. 


munity  would  be  an  aborigine.  It  would  be  an 
experimental  township  teaching  citizenship 
to  aborigines — with  aborigines,  already- 
trained  In  the  white  world,  as  the  instructors. 
Bracken  continues: 

White  Australia  has  come  a  long  way  since 
Governor  Philip  met  his  first  aborigines.  Is 
not  Black  Australia  also  entitled  to  some 
advancement? 

In  fact,  It  has  been  held  back  as  a  delib- 
erate policy.  The  outback  needs  Its  cheap 
labour  force  and  the  aborigines  have  been 
compelled  to  provide  it.  Only  recently  has 
this  been  reversed  in  any  way. 

But  the  aim  of  this  suggested  advance 
must  not  be  to  blend  white  Australia  with 
black. 

My  own  view  is  that  total  assimilation 
would  be  a  pity  because  it  would  remove 
from  the  Australian  soene  one  of  the  differ- 
ences that  makes  Australia  an  Individual 
country. 

My  people  don't  think  white  thoughts. 

Our  culture  Is  not  yours  either.  It  has  a 
truly  Australian  Individuality  about  It  and 
a  vigour  which  can.  and  does,  stimulate 
yours. 

The  painting  of  Albert  Namatjlra.  for  one 
example,  showed  European  painters  that 
there  were  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  Aus- 
tralian scene  than  theirs. 

Aboriginal  music  and  dancing,  again,  Is 
uniquely  ours. 

The  political  motives — as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent to  which  those  Who  oppose  separate 
development  represent  moral  values — -are 
obvious  from  this  final  quotation: 

Under  the  present  3>'stem,  and  with  the 
efforts  of  a  lot  of  well-meaning  people — and 
a  few,  quite  a  few.  not  so  well-meaning — we 
aborigines  are  being  pressured  Into  some  kind 
of  off-white  uniformity,  and  never  mind  what 
u>e  want. 

Deep  down  the  aborigine  does  not  want 
to  t>e  pushed  Into  some  shape  that  he  rebels 
against  as  an  indlvidttal,  nol>ody  does!  He 
wants  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  way  of 
life. 

The  pressures  brought  to  bear  on  him  can 
make  him  ready  material  for  the  trouble- 
makers and  the  groups  who  like  to  Jump 
on  the  social  bandwaggon  of  "working  for 
the  aborigines'  welfare." 

Much  of  the  latest  agitation  about  tbe 
aborigine  is  stirred  up  by  communists  and 
other  left-wingers  who  like  to  make  trouble 
by  becoming  the  self-appointed  champions 
of  the  underprlvllegad  black  man.  The 
aboriginal  soul  Is  not  communist  but  highly 
individual.  At  bottom  he  wants  to  retain 
and  foster  this  individuality. 

He  <5  under-privileged  and  teaching  him 
to  live  on  handouts  until  somehow  he  is 
assimilated,  or  forgotten,  is  not  the  answer. 

It  breeds  resentment.  That  resentment  Is 
strongest  against  those  who  try  to  use  the 
aborigine  for  their  own  purposes,  taking  ad- 
vantage Of  his  posltloa. 

One  such  group  is  the  communists,  who 
hypocritically  take  over  our  cause  on  the 
pretence  that  they  Intend  to  help  us.  Their 
only  genuine  intention  is  to  use  us  for  their 
own  ends,  as  tbe  reds  and  other  left-wingers 
have  operated  in  the  TThlted  States. 

Besides  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  some 
mention  must  be  made  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique — the  Portuguese  territories  of 
Southern  Africa — where  we  find  an  Inter- 
esting sltxiation.  The  Portuguese  have 
repudiated  segregation  and  stand  firmly  for 
integration.  They  are  as  much  Integratlon- 
Ists  as  are  all  those  nurturlsts  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Britain  and  other 
European  countries,  who  are  such  vocal  ex- 
ponents of  Integration.  Indeed,  they  are 
among  the  strongsst  cntlcs  of  the  policy  of 
separate  development.  This,  however,  has 
not  endeared  them — as  one  might  in  all  in- 
nocence have  expected^to  the  advocates  of 
Integration,  who  denounce  them  as  "colo- 
nialists" and  "white  supremists,"  and  point 


to  the  fact  that  under  the  Portuguese  svstem 
the  White  are  at  the  top  and  the  Negroes 
are  still  at  the  bottom — a  situation  which 
they  Infer  has  been  Jerrymandered. 

If  I  understand  the  Portuguese  system 
correctly,  advancement  depends  upon  merit 
In  other  words  even  without  any  colour  dis- 
crimination at  all,  the  Negroes  still  fail  to 
oust  the  ruling  Portuguese  Whites.  But 
surely  this  Is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
If  the  premises  I  have  advanced  are  right— 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  disprove  them  on 
biological  grounds.  As  I  have  already  said 
Integration  permanently  condemns  the" 
Negroes  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  society 
of  which  they  have  become  part,  and  even  if 
integration  Is  enforced  a  caste  system  or 
horizontal  form  of  segregation  will  remain 
because.  In  the  context  cf  European  tech- 
nological civilisation  to  which  European 
minds  are  more  attuned,  the  Whites  w:li  rise 
to  the  top  and  the  Negroes,  who  are  adjusted 
to  a  different  evolution  of  society  and  have 
different  inherent  needs  and  responses,  win 
remain  at  the  bottom— except  for  a  few  ex- 
ceptional persons  who  are  able  to  cross  the 
racial  barrier. 

For  Integration  to  succeed  an  entlraly  dif- 
ferent kind  of  society  would  have  to  be 
created — one  born  equally  of  the  Negro  mind 
and  the  European  mind.  This  would  mean 
abandoning  many  ways  natural  to  Europeans, 
as  well  as  all  technological  progress,  and  re- 
verting to  a  non-lndustrlal  and  non- 
technical society.  Only  then  could  an  inte- 
grated social  order  have  any  semblance  of 
being  theoretlcaly  possible. 

No  doubt  what  I  have  said  vnil  be 
strenuously  resisted  by  those  socioioglsts. 
politicians,  and  churchmen,  who  are  ex- 
ponents of  Integration,  but  they  can  only 
base  a  coherent  argument  on  the  premise 
that  all  men  and  all  races  are  equal  or  poten- 
tially equal.  If  this  Is  accepted  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  Negroes  are  laggard  In  terms 
of  the  Ideals  and  achievements  of  European 
society  solely  because  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  for  better  things  as  their 
physical  and  social  environment  has  been 
against  them,  but  given  special  oppor- 
tunities— a  specially  privileged  status  In 
society— to  correct  these  disabilities  thev  too 
will  produce  their  Cicero,  Archimedes. 
Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  Newton,  Watt,  Napier,  Darwin, 
Mendel,  Fleming,  Balrd,  Einstein  and  all  the 
others  necessary  to  the  development  of  every 
aspect  of  a  fully  mature  civilisation. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  racial  history, 
however,  this  premise  Is  manifestly  absurd 
and  unprovable.  It  Is  disproved  by  the  thou- 
sands of  breeding  experiments  which  are 
taking  place  all  the  time,  by  twin  and  foster- 
age studies,  and  by  intelligence  tests  of 
every  kind — not  only  literacy  ones  but 
Porteus  Maze  and  other  culture-free  tests. 
This  absurd  theory,  derived  from  the  long- 
discredited  biological  school  of  Lamarck, 
would  have  been  as  dead  as  the  dodo  long 
ago  were  it  not  kept  alive  by  politically 
orientated  persons  whose  political  philosophy 
depends  on  the  destruction  of  any  basic 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  men  and  the 
races  Into  which  they  are  divided. 

Since  it  Is  virtually  self-evident  that 
racial  integration  will  not  work — even  to 
many  of  Its  aggressive  proponents — the  more 
extreme  Integratlonists,  Including  a  leading 
Anglican  churchman,  are  now  advocating 
something  which  they  all  denied  was  their 
aim  a  few  years  ago;  racial  crossing  as  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  integration.  These 
people  still  have  the  pre-twentleth  century 
Idea  that  Just  as,  say,  orange  colour  can  be 
mixed  with  black  to  make  brown,  so  racial 
mixture  can  create  a  coffee-coloured  popula- 
tion. This  shows  their  lack  of  any  scientific 
knowledge,  for  our  physical  traits  are  borne 
on  the  same  chromosomes  which  carry  our 
mental  and  emotional  qualities;  and  genetic 
segregation  follows  racial  crossing,  since  a 
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permanent  cross  cannot  be  created  in  this 
haphazard  way  but  can  only  be  achieved 
by  vigorous  selection  involving  destruction 
of  the  types  not  needed  for  reproduction. 
Thus  a  horizontally  stratified  society  again 
emerges  with  the  dominant  stock  still  at 
the  top  and  the  weak  one  at  the  bottom,  but 
infinite  trouble  and  misery  are  created  in  the 
process  of  this  genetic  segregation.  It  seems 
astonishing  that  people  cloaked  in  the  ut- 
most of  moralising  and  religious  humbug 
could  wish  to  reduce  mankind  to  such 
chaos  and  misery. 

In  Haiti  and  other  places  where  a  White 
ruling  stock  has  been  eliminated  and  a  racial- 
ly mixed  population  has  taken  control  there 
has  been  no  burgeoning  of  great,  progres- 
sive nations  endowed  with  leadership,  but 
the  racial  elements  are  gradually  segregating 
themselves  out  and  the  less  Negroid  strains 
are  rising  to  power.  This  is  true  of  most  of 
Central  and  South  America  where,  no  mat- 
ter how  hybrid  the  populations  may  be,  the 
upper  classes  are  mamiy  or  even  entirely 
White.  The  same  was  also  true  of  Cuba  be- 
fore Castro's  regime  committed  genocide  in 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  White  element. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Negro  peoples  are 
being  made  the  victims  of  a  political  philoso- 
phy— disguised  as  a  desire  to  promote  their 
welfare — which  will  distort  their  natural  de- 
velopment, rob  them  of  their  own  self-respect 
and  of  satisfaction  in  their  own  achievements 
and  ways  of  life,  and  do  them  untold  harm. 
Black  racialism  comparable  to  Nazism  or  any 
other  form  of  racialism  of  tbe  past  has 
alre.^dy  been  created  in  certain  quarters.  This 
can  only  Incite  those  afflicted  by  It  to  clash 
with  those  White  nations  which  decide  there 
are  limits  to  the  unreasonable  concessions 
they  are  prepared  to  make  to  militant  Black 
nationalism,  and  in  such  a  clash  the  Negro 
peoples  In  certain  areas  might  be  largely 
destroyed. 

Tlie  way  of  peace  must  be  pursued  If  suc- 
cessful solutions  of  the  racial  dilemma  are 
to  be  achieved.  This  means  that  Interference 
in  .Africa  and  In  America's  Deep  South  by 
often  well-meaning  but  usually  profoundly 
ignorant  and  sometimes  emotionally  dis- 
turbed people  must  stop,  in  order  that  the 
modus  Vivendi  best  adjusted  to  each  situa- 
tion may  be  allowed  to  develop  naturally.  In 
South  Africa  and  probably  in  Rhodesia  sep- 
arate development  may  be  expected,  but  some 
kind  of  segregation  is  likely  in  the  United 
States,  Britain — with  Its  already  large  Negro 
Influx— and  the  Portuguese  territories.  What- 
ever systems  are  adopted  should  be  designed 
to  give  each  stock  the  education  and  way  of 
life  best  suited  to  Its  needs. 

The  object  of  good  government  Is  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  all  men.  but  In  large 
areas  of  Africa  as  well  as  elsewhere  man  has 
been  set  against  man.  and  unhapplness.  strife 
and  anarchy  have  already  resulted  from  rigid 
adherence  to  militant  Integratlonlsm — with 
Its  insistence  on  "one  man — one  vote"  even 
In  contexts  where  that  system  Is  completely 
Inapplicable.  Incidentally,  the  Negro  mentad- 
Ity  prefers  strong  government  to  democratic 
government,  and  the  Imposition  of  universal 
franchise  on  Negroes  merely  forces  them  to 
transfer  allegiance  from  their  chiefs  to  politi- 
cal adventurers  not  bound  by  tribal  law  and 
custom  who  rapidly  develop  one-party 
Slates— as  in  Ohana.  Sierra  Leone,  Tanzania. 
Kenya  and  elsewhere.  Integratlonlsm  has 
clearly  failed  to  achieve  ends  beneflclal  to 
mans  happiness  and  well-being.  Indeed 
forced  Integration  Is  bound  to  fail  In  the  end 
since  ail  crazy  political  theories  break  on 
the  rock  of  the  nature  of  man — but  before 
they  do  they  bring  tragedy  to  the  peoples 
upon  whom  they  are  Inflicted. 

Our  duty  should  l>e  to  see  that  each  stock 
develops  along  natural  lines  consistent  with 
man's  nature  of  "everything  after  Its  kind." 
In  so  far  as  these  lines  of  development — the 
only    ones    which    can    ultimately    produce 


stable  societies — may  need  to  be  adjusted  and 
softened  for  the  well-being  of  all,  particu- 
larly the  weaker  stocks,  we  should  see  that 
this  is  done.  To  advocate  that  each  stock 
should  develop  In  its  own  milieu  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  charity  and 
love.  Nevertheless,  kindness  and  Christian 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  neighbors  of 
other  stocks  are  fast  being  dissipated  as  men 
are  driven  by  the  pressure  of  forced  integra- 
tion to  defend  their  own  long-cherished 
traditions  and  Ideals. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Reorganization  Plan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  again  asked  the  Congress 
to  share  with  him  the  responsibility  and 
the  honor  of  fashioning  a  modem  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  20th  century  needs 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  is 
clear.  It  is  logical,  and  it  is  badly  needed. 
It  proposes  a  unified  and  coordinated 
executive-council  form  of  government  to 
replace  disi>ersed  and  decentralized 
Commission  rule.  It  proposes  to  give 
clear-cut  powers  to  identifiable  execu- 
tives, so  that  policies  can  be  effectively 
implemented  and  program  responsibility 
fixed.  It  proposed  to  choose  either  the 
chief  executive  ofBcer  or  his  chief  as- 
sistant from  among  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, while  searching  out  the  best  avail- 
able administrative  talent  in  the  United 
States. 

Any  objective  observer  cannot  deny 
that  District  government  has  been  by- 
passed by  modem  challenges  of  urban 
living.  The  District  needs  a  new  structure 
if  we  are  to  guarantee  the  wise  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  new  funds  being  voted 
by  the  Congress.  The  District  needs  a 
new  declaration  of  support  in  its  ability 
to  govern  itself  and  move  needed  social, 
economic,  educational,  and  health  pro- 
grams forward. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
objective  and  forward-looking  editorial 
in  support  of  the  President's  plan  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  June  2,  1967. 
I  would  like  to  echo  the  Post's  words: 

President  Johnson's  ....  reorganization 
plan  is  precisely  the  right  solution  to  this 
city's  increasingly  serious  troubles  with  its 
divided  and  powerless  leadership.  This  re- 
form has  Ijeen  long  and  urgently  needed. 
Only  good  can  come  out  of  It. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  clear  op- 
portunity to  help  Washingtonians  move 
themselves  forward  into  a  new  era  of 
progress. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1967] 
The  Reobganization  Plan 

President  Johnson  Is  now  acting  to  bring 
modern  and  effective  local  government  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  His  reorganization  plan 
is  precisely  the  right  solution  to  this  city's 
increasingly  serious  troubles  with  Its  divided 
and    powerless   leadership.   This   reform   has 


been  long  and  lu-gently  needed.  Only  good 
can  come  out  of  it. 

The  city's  present  style  of  government, 
split  up  under  three  Commissioners,  was 
hastUy  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  in 
1874  m  tbe  aftermath  of  a  local  scandal. 
Like  many  another  temporary  expedient  in 
Wasliington's  history,  the  passage  of  time 
turned  it  into  a  permanent  institution.  But 
It  has  never  worked  well,  and  the  Increasing 
responsibilities  of  the  city  make  its  inepti- 
tudes not  only  irritating  but  monstrously 
wasteful  and  even  dangerous.  A  great  city's 
government  needs  to  be  able  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively;  Washington's  cannot.  As 
Johnson  points  out,  the  troika  of  Commis- 
sioners was  set  up  at  a  time  when  the  city's 
annual  budget  was  (4  million;  next  year  it 
will  exceed  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  there 
is  no  one  offlclal  who  is  in  control  of  all  of  it. 

President  Johnson  proposes  to  replace  the 
three  Commissioners  with  one,  unifying  and 
strengrthemng  the  sadly  eroded  executive 
power  in  the  city  government.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  reorganization  plan  will  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  nine  memliers.  The  Coim- 
cil  will  give  the  neighborhoods  of  Washing- 
ton a  degree  of  genuine  representation  In  the 
District  government  for  the  first  time  since 
the  demise  of  the  elected  Leglslatxu-e  93  years 
ago.  The  President's  reorganization  powers  do 
not  run  far  enough  to  create  a  trtily  dnno- 
cratlc  city  government,  chosen  at  the  polls; 
but  by  changing  the  form  of  the  government 
it  can  bring  a  strong  element  of  pubUc  repre- 
sentation into  the  dusty  corridors  of  the  Dis- 
trict Building. 

While  the  consolidation  of  the  executive 
power  in  one  Commissioner  will  assure  far 
greater  efficiency,  the  consolidation  of  the 
rule-making  power  in  the  Council  wlU 
equally  assure  greater  sensitivity  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  public.  The  Council's  own  in- 
fluence will  be  substantial,  since  it  will  in- 
herit the  present  Commissioners'  authority 
to  set  the  real  estate  tax  rate,  to  establish 
boundaries  for  urban  renewal  projects,  and 
to  pass  tbe  annual  city  budget. 

This  reorganization  plan  will  no  doubt 
be  opFKJsed  by  those  Congressmen  who  prefer 
to  keep  the  city  government  weak  and  di- 
vided, for  the  greater  enhancement  of  their 
own  influence.  It  will  be  opposed  by  those 
lobbies  whose  Interests  are  mainly  negative 
and  best  served  by  inaction. 

Curiously,  tbe  reorganization  apparently 
may  also  be  opposed  by  the  District's 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  on  the  trivial 
grounds  that  the  new  plan  vrtll  not  require 
the  Commissioner  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
District.  No  doubt  patronage  is  a  consid- 
eration; certainly  the  Democrats  also  feel 
that  local  people  can  best  fill  local  offices. 
But  the  President  is  clearly  right  to  keep  this 
crucially  Important  Job  open  to  the  best  man 
In  the  country,  wherever  he  may  currently  be 
living. 

One  very  large  benefit  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  to  remove  Army  offlcers  from 
the  key  positions  in  making  tbe  city's  social 
policy.  Opposition  to  the  reorganization  plan 
Is,  willy  nllly,  support  for  the  practice  of 
leaving  urban  renewal,  highway  planning 
and  relocation  to  Army  generals  and  colonels. 
The  present  group  of  Army  officers  are  very 
able  men.  but  a  large  American  city  ought 
not  to  be  under  Army  rule. 

The  city,  like  the  President,  continues  to 
urge  Congress  to  enact  democratic  govern- 
ment In  this  Capital  of  the  democratic  world. 
In  the  meantime,  this  plan  recasts  the  city 
administration  into  a  form  that  would  be 
more  easily  adaptable  to  a  future  elected 
government.  Once  again,  the  President  Is 
stepping  Into  a  major  political  fight  in  Con- 
gress m  behalf  of  the  city  of  Washington.  He 
deserves  the  unqualified  support  of  everyone 
In  Congress,  and  in  the  city,  who  believes  in 
the  principle  of  forceful  and  responsive  local 
government. 
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A  FALSE  ISSUE  RAISED  TO  BLOCK 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REOR- 
GANIZATION 

&ir.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkors  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  District  of 
Cohimtda  reorganization  plan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
days  we  have  heard  some  critics  oppose 
President  Johnson's  reorganization  plan 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia  government 
on  the  curious  ground  that  it  would  do 
away  with  the  Engineer  Commissioner. 

One  may  reasonably  ask  these  critics: 
Do  they  really  want  to  perpetuate  mili- 
tary rule  over  District  of  Columbia 
affairs? 

If  they  do,  I  can  teD  them  that  the 
military  Itself  has  no  such  desires  or  am- 
bitions. In  a  statement  last  week  Lt. 
General  William  F.  Cassidy,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  said  that  "he  agrees  that  a 
contemporary  form  of  government  with 
a  single  executive  head  is  desirable  for 
the  future  development  and  growth  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  general  said  that  he  has  "no  in- 
terest" in  perpetuating  the  role  of  the 
Engineer  Commissioner,  "whose  public 
works  responsibilities  can  be  carried  on 
effectively  within  the  government  frame- 
work proposed  by  the  White  House." 

Now.  what  does  the  general  want  for 
the  District?  Let  me  quote  again  from 
his  statement: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  adopt  a  form  of  government  which 
cities  of  comjMU-able  size  have  found  essen- 
tial and  effective. 

The  point  is  well  taken.  I  believe  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  reorga- 
nization plan  have  created  a  phony  Issue 
by  alleging  military  opposition  to  this 
plan. 

The  facts  are  on  the  record.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  agrees  with  the  need  for 
such  a  reorganization.  He  sees  no  prob- 
lems arising  over  the  elimination  of  an 
engineer  commissioner.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  cooper- 
ate fully  on  any  engineering  problems 
affecting  the  District — as  they  have  In 
the  past. 

Let  us  not  be  duped  by  the  injection 
Of  Irrelevant  and  untruthful  Issues  into 
the  consideration  by  Congress  of  the 
President's  reorganization  plan. 

The  Both  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  responsive  to  a  plan  that  will 
modernize  the  creaking  machinery  of 
District  of  Columbia  government.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  respcsid  promptly  to  this 
opportunity — and  positively. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  statement 
of  General  Cassidy  supporting  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  plan: 

GXMBLAL   CASSIDT   EinMISXS  THZ  DXBTUCT  OV 
COLTTICBIA   RXOKGAmZATIOM   PX.AM 

The  Commigaloner-Councll  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  which 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  today 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Lt.  General  William  F.  Cassidy. 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  said  that  he  agreea 
that    a   contemporary   form   of   government 


With  a  single  executive  head  is  desirable  for 
the  future  developmeat  and  growth  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

Since  the  Office  of  Engineer  CommlMloner 
was  established  In  1878.  these  Presidential 
appointees  have  always  been  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Oeaeral  Cassidy  said  that 
he  is  pleased  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
played  a  slgnincant  role  In  the  development 
and  government  of  our  Nation's  capital,  but 
that  he  has  no  Interest  in  perpetuating  the 
role  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  whose 
public  works  responsibilities  can  be  carried 
on  effectively  within  the  government  frame- 
work proposed  today  by  The  White  House. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  noted  that  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  today 
recognizes  the  high  caliber  of  past  and  pres- 
ent District  Commissioners.  He  said  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  adopt  a  form  Of  government  which 
dtles  of  comparable  sUse  have  found  essen- 
tial and  effective. 


HONORING   OUR  MIDDLE  EAST 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  protest  against  the  administratjon's 
declaration  yesterday  of  neutrality  in 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis.  While  our 
technical  status  as  a  nonbelligerent  may 
be  appropriate  to  protect  the  safety  of 
Americans  in  the  area,  our  position  can- 
not be  neutral. 

Arab  aggression  against  the  State  of 
Israel,  backed  fully  and  openly  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  clearly  calls  for  our  af- 
firmative response  in  accordance  with 
our  worldwide  moral  and  policy  positions. 
U.S.  commitments  against  any  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East,  running  back  to 
1950,  and  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son last  week,  required  our  affirmative 
response. 

UJS.  commitments  to  Israel,  in  re- 
liance upon  which  Israel,  in  good  faith, 
withdrew  from  the  territory  she  had 
occupied  in  1956— including  territory 
commanding  the  international  waters  of 
the  Strait  of  Tiran — require  our  afflrma- 
tlve  response. 

It  Is  incredible  and  Inconceivable  that 
the  United  States  should  declare  itself 
neutral  or  unlnvolved  in  the  face  of  these 
clear  commitments  and  clear  Arab  ag- 
gression. The  United  States  should  ex- 
press her  dedication  first  through  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  propose  effec- 
tive United  Nations  peacekeeping  action 
to  counter  the  Arab  military  aggression 
and  restore  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
area — not  just  prodalm  pious  plati- 
tudes. We  should  force  such  a  proposal 
to  a  vote  in  the  United  Nations,  regard- 
less of  the  prospects  for  its  adoption. 

If  the  United  States  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain United  Nations  action,  however,  we 
should  support  Israel  against  her  vicious 
attackers  with  whatever  measures  ap- 
pear required,  certainly  with  due  regard 
to  the  grave  dangers  of  broadening  the 
war  and  with  resulting  restraint,  but  cer- 
tainly also  with  resolve  to  assure  that 
this  Arab  aggression  shall  not  succeed. 


One  can  only  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration's vacillation  and  reluctance  to 
commit  itself  in  this  situation  is  not  in 
any  way  attributable  to  the  ugly  resent- 
ments expressed  by  some  administration 
spokesmen  and  Congressmen  against 
those  American  Jews  who  have  expressed 
reservations  about  administration  poll- 
cies  in  Vietnam.  In  the  first  place,  these 
administration  views  of  Jewish  unanim- 
ity in  regard  to  Vietnam  are  clearly 
wrong.  More  importantly,  this  whole  Is- 
sue is  completely  irrelevant  and  in  ap- 
propriate to  our  vital  policy  determina- 
tions in  the  Middle  East. 

One  must  also  profoundly  hope  that 
our  failure  to  pubUcly  affirm  our  com- 
mitments in  this  situation  is  not  due  to 
any  equation  of  Israeli  lives  with  Ameri- 
can oil  interests  in  Arab  lands. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  qualification 
yesterday  afternoon  of  the  administra- 
tion's initial  declaration  of  neutrality— 
that  this  does  not  mean  we  are  "indif- 
ferent"— is  completely  Inadequate. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  make 
clear  today  its  determination  to  honor 
its  commitments  to  support  Israel,  and 
to  oppose  any  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East. 


IMPRESSIONS  OP  AFRICA— UNDER 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  NICHOLAS 
DEB.  KATZENBACH 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Katzenbach  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  Africa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
statement  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  before  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
June?,  1967: 

Statemxnt   bt   Undeb   Secretakt   of  Siatb 

KATZKIfBACH    TO    SUBCOlUfnTKE    ON    ATRICA 

I  am  pleased  to  come  here  to  share  my  Im- 
pressions Of  Africa  with  this  committee, 
which  has  done  so  much  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gressional and  public  understanding  of 
Africa  and  which  has  played  such  a  helpful 
role  in  the  formulation  of  our  policies  there. 

When  we  left  for  Africa,  it  was  with  a 
single  purpose:  to  learn.  Now.  12  countries. 
19  days,  and  20,250  miles  later,  there  Is  one 
fact  of  which  I  am  certain: 

Despite  your  efforts  and  ours,  perhaps  the 
moat  primitive  thing  about  Africa  is  the 
outside  world's  understanding  of  Africa. 

One  cannot  go  to  Africa  for  the  first  time 
and  not  be  awed  by  the  splendor  of  its 
natural  sights — the  unchallenged  flow  of  the 
mighty  Congo  River — or  the  two  Nlles;  the 
serenity  of  the  Indian  Ocean  under  a  full 
moon;  the  sight  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  pierc- 
ing the  clouds;  or  the  sight  of  a  pride  of 
lions  In  a  vast  game  reserve. 

These  are  the  well-known  sights  of  Africa. 
and  are  Justifiably  so.  But  today  they  are  only 
the  scenic  dackdrop  to  a  blossoming  con- 
tinent. There  are  man-made  wonders  also: 

There  are  modern  cities  like  Abidjan  or 
Nairobi.  There  la  the  graceful  SICAP  urban 
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renewal  project  In  Dakar,  bOTislng  60,000. 
TUere  is  the  gleaming  symbolism  of  the 
copper  dome  atop  the  new  parliament  build- 
ing In  Zambia.  There  is  the  colossal  new  dam 
Mtrtde  the  Volta  River.  There  is  Africa  Hall 
in  AddlB  Ababa,  the  home  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

And  yet  even  these  sights  cannot,  I  believe, 
give  one  a  full  appreciation  of  the  new 
Africa.  That  can  come  only  from  talking  at 
length  with  Its  people.  This  Is  something  I 
tried  to  do  at  every  stop,  to  talk  with  stu- 
dents, lawyers,  labor  leaders,  and  business- 
men as  well  as  government  leaders. 

The  Impression  I  come  away  with  Is  strong 
and  It  Is  greatly  assuring.  These  new  nations, 
having  plainly  demonstrated  their  will  to 
jreedom,  are  now  demonstrating  their 
capacity  for  it. 

I  am  most  pleased  and  heartened  at  the 
realism,  especially  toward  economic  develop- 
ment, I  found  among  African  leaders.  Their 
self -appraisal  Is  honest  and  they  are  working 
to  solve  their  problems.  Perhaps  more  Im- 
portant, in  spite  of  the  need  and  desire  for 
foreign  assistance,  I  believe  these  leaders 
are  uniformly  aware  that  In  the  final  analysis 
development  and  progress  depend  on  a  will- 
ingness and  determination  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Too  often,  the  sometimes  discouraging 
political  news  from  Africa — unrest,  disorder, 
coups — diverts  us  from  a  more  perceptive 
look  into  the  future.  Within  26  years  the 
vast  natural  resources  and  potential  of  the 
African  continent  surely  wUl  weigh  heavily 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world.  As  a  measure  of 
ihls  prospect,  one  need  only  reflect,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  accelerating  world  pressures 
for  food  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  Africa's 
enormous  potential  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

The  self-evident  gulf  Is  in  trained  human 
resources.  The  African  leaders  with  whom  I 
spoke  are  Intensely  and  wisely  concerned 
about  education  as  the  key  to  manpower — 
manpower  capable  of  dealing  with  public  ad- 
ministration, political  organization,  econom- 
ic  development,    and    advanced    technology. 

They  are  beginning  to  make  progress 
'.oward  these  goals  and  as  it  continues,  we 
cannot  help  but  see  enlarging  development 
and  change.  As  education  and  development 
spread,  the  organization  of  traditional 
.African  society  will  be  transformed — perhaps 
violently,  often  palnfuUy. 

I  believe  our  policies  toward  Africa  are 
grounded  on  an  understanding  of  this  philo- 
sophical fact  of  political  life  and  hence  I  was 
encouraged  to  observe  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  which  the  United  States  enjoys  in 
Africa. 

There  is  not  full  agreement  with  us — nor 
would  It  be  realistic  for  us  to  expect  the  full 
agreement  of  other  nations.  Nevertheless, 
.American  assistance  la  welcome  and  appreci- 
ated— and  we  owe  much  to  this  committee 
for  espousing  and  supporting  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  detected  a  real  concern 
about  the  degree  and  future  of  America's 
commitment  to  African  development.  This 
originates,  I  believe,  partially  from  concern 
about  America's  preoccupations  elsewhere. 

If  there  are  also  some  concerns  regarding 
the  recent  modlflcatlonB  in  our  aid  policy,  I 
think  there  wUl  be  increasing  recognition 
that  the  regional  and  muItUateral  approach 
lo  aid  In  fact  will  accord  with  political  and 
economic  realities — as  long  as  we  retain  flezl. 
bllity.  The  needs  and  the  conditions  In  Africa 
win  change.  Our  policies  must  be  adaptable  to 
new  and  changed  circumstances  In  our  own 
interest  as  well  as  that  of  recipient  countries. 

There  are  abundant  examples  of  the  level 
of  African  recognition  of  the  need  for  self- 
help  and  the  need  for  Anxerlcan  and  other 
assistance.  The  Volta  River  Dam  In  Ghana 
Is  an  Impressive  symbol  of  the  viability  of  a 
project  Involving  several  donors,  including 
the  United  States. 

A  more  personal  manifestation  of  regional 


assistance  comes  from  the  work  of  Mai  Whit- 
field. This  former  Olympic  champion  Is  work- 
ing with  the  youth  of  East  Africa  In  sports. 
Through  his  extraordinary  work,  they  are 
learning  not  only  how  to  Improve  their 
athletic  endeavors  but  also  to  develop  the 
dladpllne,  team  spirit  and  sense  of  pride 
which  can  be  accomplished  so  weU  in  sports. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  one  who  spent  more  than  five  years  In 
the  great  American  effort  toward  racial  Jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity,  I  went  to  Africa 
with  particular  Interest  In  the  question  of 
race. 

While  the  countries  I  visited  are  intently 
focused  on  internal  development,  they  nev- 
ertheless share  a  basic  impulse  for  freedom 
for  those  areas  in  Africa  which  do  not  have 
it. 

And  that  Is  an  Impulse  In  which  I  believe 
the  United  States  shares  deeply.  RSorts  to 
achieve  self-determination  and  majority  nile 
parallel  the  central  strain  of  the  American 
experience. 

I  believe  Africa  understands  and  respects 
this  conunltment.  I  found  an  occasional  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  American  capacity  to 
solve  the  problems  In  southern  Africa.  At  the 
same  time,  what  happens  In  Rhodesia,  in  the 
Portuguese  territories,  in  Southwest  Africa, 
and  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  In  com- 
ing months  and  years  has  clear  lmi>ortance 
for  a  series  of  reasons. 

The  most  obvious  reason,  and  one  which 
hardly  requires  elaboration,  is  the  cause  of 
self-determination  or  majority  rule  and  the 
elimination  of  apartheid  within  those  areas. 
Of  perhaps  equal  Importance  is  the  bearing 
these  problems  have  on  the  rest  of  Africa. 

I  was  encouraged  to  observe  that,  despite 
a  lingering  legacy  of  bitterness  from  the  co- 
lonial past,  for  the  most  p>art  there  Is  co- 
operation and  racial  harmony  in  the  coun- 
tries I  visited.  Such  harmony  is  not  merely 
of  moral  or  psychic  significance:  it  is  funda- 
mental to  national  development.  The  main- 
tenance of  racialism  on  one-sixth  of  the 
African  continent  leaves  an  infectious  threat 
to  other  nations.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  corrode  the  encouraging  progress  now  be- 
ing made  In  those  nations. 

Finally,  the  racial  problems  of  the  south- 
ern sixth  of  the  continent — and  our  con- 
tinuing responses  to  them — will  have  a  ma- 
jor bearing  on  our  relations  with  free  Africa. 
These  are  not  problems  that  will  be  solved 
quickly.  Nor  can  they  be  solved  by  others. 
The  United  States  has  a  stake  In  assisting — 
becaiise  we  support  out  self-interest  in  Afri- 
ca, because  we  support  racial  Justice,  and 
because  we  support  the  development  of  free 
nations.  But  a  critical  factor  will  be  the  suc- 
cess free  African  nations  demonstrate  in 
solving  their  own  problems  and  In  building 
viable  societies. 

I  believe  African  leaders  know  that  the 
fruits  of  Independence  will  be  harvested,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  only  through  the  work 
of  Africans.  In  the  words  oi  President  Nye- 
rere  of  Tanzania,  "Our  people  do  not  believe 
that  it  Is  better  to  be  a  wealthy  slave  than 
a  poor  free  man." 

One  does  not  need  to  go  to  Africa  to 
recognize  the  central  Importance  of  devel- 
opment to  the  new  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent. One  does  not  need  to  go  to  Africa 
to  recognize  that  free  men  are  deeply  out- 
raged by  racial  Injustice. 

But  behind  a  desk  In  Washington,  these 
are  abstract  conceptions.  There  is  wisdom 
In  the  old  Congolese  proverb:  "Let  him  speak 
who  has  seen  with  his  eyes." 

I  return  from  this  arduous,  too-brief  Jour- 
ney having  seen  a  continent  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  Its  people  to  harness,  but  also  hav- 
ing seen  people  with  the  spirit  and  leaders 
with  the  wisdom  to  succeed. 

I  felt  that  these  are  men  and  nations 
which,  having  earned  Independence,  prize 
It.  But  1  also  felt.  In  evfery  visit,  that  I  was 
among  friends. 


^^ATCTT.T.  PRAISES  SUPREME  COURT 
INSPECTION  DECISION 

Mr.  ERIaENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Msbkill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKCLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Monday  handed  down  a 
landmark  decision,  which  effectively  con- 
cluded a  battle  I  have  been  vigorously 
conducting  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
on  the  legislative  front. 

I  salute  the  Court  for  its  wise  decision, 
and  for  its  protection  of  the  due  process 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  refer  to  the  decisions  by  which  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  inspectors  will  now 
be  required  to  obtain  warrants  before 
entering  private  property  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner. 

The  situations  which  gave  rise  to  my 
concern — and  which,  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  gave  rise  to  the  Court's  ac- 
tion— presented  grave  threats  to  the  con- 
stitutional protection  of  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  individual  and  property 
rights. 

ROW    QinCSTION    AROSE 

The  question  arose  in  the  following 
maimer: 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  urban  renewal  and  related  pro- 
grams, a  community  must  have  a  plan 
called  a  'workable  program,"  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  properly  sets  strict  stand- 
ards for  such  workable  programs.  Among 
these  standards,  a  very  strict  minimum 
housing  code  is  required  to  be  adopted 
by  the  community.  Codes  had  to  contain 
language  authorizing  unrestricted  in- 
spections of  residences.  A  typical  ordi- 
nance is  one  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Bristol,  Conn.,  which  reads: 

Sbc.  35-2.  Inspection  of  dwkllinos,  dwell- 
ing UNrrS,  BOOMING  UNITS. 

(a)  The  Director  of  Health  or  his  repre- 
sentative is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  Inspections  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  any  dwelling,  dwelling  units,  rooming 
units  and  premises  located  within  the  City 
of  Bristol  in  order  that  he  may  perform  his 
duty  of  safeguarding  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  occupante  of  said  dwellings  and  of  the 
general  public.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
such  Inspections,  the  Director  of  Health  or 
his  representative  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter,  examine  and  survey  at  all  reasonable 
times  all  common  hallways,  common  stair- 
ways, and  all  other  common  areas  and  yards 
of  all  multiple  dwellings  incluiing  the  pri- 
vate rooms  or  quarters  of  any  owner  or  ten- 
ant.  (Emphasis  added.) 

That  Is  strong  language,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  required  by  HUD  in  order  for  the 
community's  workable  program  to  win 
approval  and  for  the  community  thereby 
to  become  eligible  and  remain  eligible 
for  Federal  urban  renewal  funds. 

CARSOT    AND    STICK 

The  implications  of  this  carrot-and- 
stlck  technique,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
its  use  in  Federal-State-commimlty  re- 
lations, and  the  impact  this  technique  is 
having  on  the  social  and  political  fabric 
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of  this  Nation  Is  material  for  a  very 
loigtby  easay.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the 
purposes  of  this  statement  that  I  endeav- 
ored from  the  beginning  of  this  year  to 
persuade  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  accept  a 
modification  In  the  code  inspections 
provisions. 

A  certain  amount  of  fencing  through 
the  malls  occiirred.  On  April  17,  I  at- 
tempted again  with  a  letter  to  HUD  con- 
taining this  paragraph : 

My  question  Is:  would  HDD  approve  a 
community's  workable  program  If  the  local 
bouAlng  code  contained  a  provision  requir- 
ing Inspectors  to  have  reasonable  belief  tbat 
vlolatlona  of  the  code  existed  before  they 
could  enter  a  residence? 

I  received,  in  due  course,  a  negative 
reply  but  nonetheless  marvelous  for  its 
tone  and  for  the  nebulous  nature  of  the 
social  theory  it  expressed.  It  seems  to  be 
saying  "We  know  best  here  In  Washing- 
ton— we  are  going  to  make  everyone 
happier  and  healthier  and  give  them 
better  lives.  When  they  realize  how  good 
we  are  and  how  much  good  we  are  doing 
them,  they  will  gladly  submit  to  our  In- 
vasion of  their  privacy." 

A     MITSET7M    PIECE 

I  offer  the  letter,  in  its  woolly  entirety, 
for  the  Record.  It  is  a  classic  of  Its  kind 
and,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  Monday,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  a  museum  piece. 

Depaktment  or  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  B.C..  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAK  Mb.  Meskill:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  further  Inquiry  of  April  17,  1967,  con- 
cerning Inspections  under  the  housing  code. 
We  regret  that  we  apparently  did  not  fully 
respond  to  the  question  raised  In  your  previ- 
ous Inquiry. 

As  stated  In  our  letter  of  February  23.  the 
primary  objective  of  a  planned,  systematic 
housing  code  compliance  program  is  to  se- 
cure a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  facil- 
ity in  a  suitable  neighborhood  environment 
for  every  resident  of  the  community.  This  Is 
accomplished  through  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum housing  standards,  In  conjunction  with 
other  related  public  and  private  programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  single  blight- 
ing influence  can  spread  rapidly  like  a  can- 
cerous growth  and  soon  envelope  an  entire 
neighborhood.  Experience  has  also  shown 
tbat  dangerous,  unsanitary,  and  unhealthy 
accommodations  can,  and  often  do,  exist  be- 
hind an  Imposing  building  exterior.  It  is  In 
recognition  of  these  facts  that  the  standards 
of  all  nationally  recognized  model  housing 
codes  are  made  to  apply  to  all  dwelling  units 
Within  the  community.  In  order  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  compliance  program,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  each  dwelling  unit  in  the 
community  wUl  be  subjected  to  an  Inspection 
at  some  time  during  the  first  complete  cycle 
of  the  communltywlde  code  enforcement  ac- 
tivity. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  major- 
ity of  an  informed  citizenry  are  fully  co- 
operative, when  treated  politely,  reasonably, 
and  with  consideration  for  their  Individual 
circumstances.  If  people  are  apprc^rlately 
Informed  of  the  basic  purpose  for  compli- 
ance, the  maximum  cooperation  will  be  re- 
ceived. Knowing  that  their  neighbors  are 
subject  to  the  same  impartial  requirements, 
a  t^«at  many  owners  make  improvements 
over  and  above  the  basic  code  requirements. 

Those  responsible  for  code  compliance — 


inspectors,  code  experts,  advisers,  or  others — 
should  not  conceive  of  it  merely  as  a  device 
for  law  enforcement  if  Its  objective  is  to  be 
successfully  achieved.  They  must  see  it  as 
a  cooperative  relationship  between  the  local 
government  and  property  owners  for  main- 
taining or  Improving  property  in  their  own 
self-interest,  as  well  as  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  community.  To  foster  this  relation- 
ship, they  must  seek  the  understanding  and 
support  of  Individual  residents,  owners,  and 
organized  groups.  They  must  be  a  ready 
source  of  informatloti,  guidance,  and  re- 
ferral, not  only  on  te<dinlcal  matters  dealing 
with  property  Improvement,  but  also  on  the 
broader  aspects  of  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment;^ Including  special  problems,  non-con- 
forming land  use,  flnanclng  of  repairs,  etc. 
A  program  conducted  as  outlined  above 
and  In  our  previous  letter  should  not  be 
cause  for  any  substantial  concern  of  the 
citizenry  on  the  issue  of  indiscriminate  In- 
spections. Furthermore,  the  code  provision 
proposed  could  seriously  hamper  achieving 
the  objectives  of  a  code  compliance  program. 
Therefore,  the  Department  could  not  con- 
sider approving  a  Workable  Program  for 
Community  Improvement  of  a  community 
whose  code  contained  such  a  provision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(S)     HowAKo   J.   Whabtow, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 
Don  Bummel, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  TO  CONSTITU- 
ENT^ RESPONDED  TO  OFFER 
ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS  ON 
SIGNIFICANT  ISSUES  OF  TODAY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
April,  I  mailed  out  cuestionnalres  to  all 
of  the  homes  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District— some  130,000  of  them.  To  date 
more  than  20,000  of  them  have  been  re- 
turned to  our  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Apparently,  this  imusually  large  re- 
turn— better  than  15  percent — indicates 
special  interest  on  tlie  part  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  significant  Issues  of  today.  The 
average  return  is  aroimd  9  percent. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  time  and 
effort  that  Sixth  District  citizens  put 
forth  In  answering  and  mailing  the  ques- 
tionnaire back  to  us.  In  fact,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  these  had  additional  com- 
ments or  letters  with  them. 

They  have  been  very  helpful  in  indi- 
cating the  feelings  of  our  people  on  these 
matters.  I  always  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  attitudes  and  opinions.  Some 
1.300  miles  separate  our  district  from 
Washington,  too  often  insulating  Gov- 
ernment here  from  the  real  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people. 

The  questionnaire  indicates  several 
important  things.  First,  only  6  percent  of 
the  people  in  our  district  favor  continu- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  on  Its  present 
basis.  Most  of  our  constituents  believe 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  be 
fought  to  a  quick  and  honorable  victory. 
60.25  percent  so  marking  their  ques- 
tionnaires and  18.85  percent  want  to  hold 
key  defensible  positions  and  try  to  nego- 


tiate, while  2.7  percent  are  for  with- 
drawal as  soon  as  possible. 

The  people  have  also  rated  the  per- 
formance of  President  Johnson:  9.9  per- 
cent rank  the  President's  overall  per- 
formance  as  good;  42.8  percent  says  that 
he  has  done  a  fair  job;  and  46.9  percent 
mark  his  performance  as  poor. 

The  poll  shows  95  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  Federal  spending  should 
be  reduced  rather  than  having  an  in- 
crease in  Income  taxes;  2.6  percent  think 
a  tax  increase  would  be  all  right,  while 
2.4  percent  are  noncommittal.  Also  84.3 
percent  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  6- 
percent  surcharge  on  income  taxes,  while 
11.8  percent  approve  of  it. 

In  another  overwhelming  mandate, 
90.8  percent  of  those  answering  favor  the 
tightening  of  the  beef  and  dairy  import 
laws,  and  90.1  percent  believe  that  the 
poverty  program  requires  substantial  re- 
vision to  make  It  more  effective. 

Not  all  of  the  questions  show  such 
easily  defined  trends. 

In  regard  to  the  selective  service  pro- 
gram, 22.6  percent  are  for  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  military  service,  and 
19.85  percent  want  to  see  an  end  to  de- 
ferments for  students.  Another  14.9  f)er- 
cent  are  in  favor  of  the  present  selective 
law  with  no  change,  and  14.65  percent 
are  for  universal  service  for  your  men, 
giving  them  a  choice  between  military 
and  some  form  of  social  service.  Another 
10.2  percent  want  to  abolish  the  draft 
and  rely  on  volunteers,  while  11.1  percent 
are  for  a  draft  lottery. 

The  questionnaires  showed  66.2  per- 
cent in  favor  of  setting  aside  a  portion 
of  Federal  taxes  for  distribution  to  the 
States,  25.9  percent  against  this  proposi- 
tion, and  7.9  percent  did  not  give  an  an- 
swer. 

If  social  security  benefits  are  to  be  in- 
creased, 79  percent  are  for  a  10-percent 
increase,  while  16.3  percent  are  for  a  20- 
percent  raise  and  4.7  percent  give  no 
answer.  Some  29.7  percent  of  those  63.6 
percent  are  against  it  and  6.7  percent  are 
noncommittal. 

In  regard  to  postal  service,  64.3  per- 
cent are  against  further  rate  increases, 
and  63.9  percent  are  against  expanding 
the  delivery  service  to  include  small 
towns  and  driveway  service  in  the  rural 
areas. 

On  the  economic  scene.  58.55  percent 
feel  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
a  great  deal  in  the  past  12  months,  36.85 
percent  thought  it  has  increased  slightly, 
and  only  4  percent  think  it  has  not  In- 
creased at  all. 

Of  the  people  answering  the  question- 
naire. 84.6  percent  are  against  another 
debt  Increase  in  July  and  9.6  percent  are 
in  favor  of  it.  many  qualifjring  their  an- 
swers by  saying,  "if  it  is  necessary." 

Also.  79.6  percent  do  not  feel  that  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers, 
while  only  12  percent  think  that  they 
are. 

The  credibility  gap  seems  to  be  as  big 
as  ever,  80  percent  of  the  people  feeling 
they  are  not  getting  enough  reliable  in- 
formation from  the  Government,  and 
only  15.7  percent  are  satisfied. 

A  constitutional  amendment  permit- 
ting reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayers  in 
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nnblic  schools  was  favored  by  69.2  per- 
cent of  the  people,  while  27.6  percent  are 
opposed  and  3.2  percent  made  no  choice. 

Because  of  ambiguous  wording,  no 
clear  decision  was  reached  on  the  peo- 
ple's opinion  on  the  handling  of  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  affair.  The  ques- 
tion asked  was: 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bandUng  of  the 
Adam  Clayton  PoweU  affair? 

Many  questionnaires  have  additional 
comments  saying  that  they  are  not  sat- 
isfied because  the  punishment  had  not 
been  soon  enough  nor  severe  enough. 
Others  are  not  satisfied  because  they 
think  there  was  rtujlal  discrimination; 
46.5  percent  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
handling  of  this  case,  while  44.9  percent 
vote  in  the  affirmative. 


REASONABLE      RESTRICTIONS      ON 
IMPORTED  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [ZwachI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potat  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  meat  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  are  controlled  by  Public 
Law  88-482.  passed  by  Congress  in  1964. 
This  law  has  been  very  inadequate.  To- 
day meat  Imports  are  pouring  in  around 
the  adjusted  base  quota,  especially  in  the 
form  of  preserved  and  canned  products. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  believe  will  put  reasonable  restrictions 
on  imported  meat  products,  and  will 
afford  our  farmers  proper  protection. 
This  proposal  will  supersede  H.R.  7787, 
a  bill  that  I  introduced  on  March  23.  The 
new  legislation  ought  to  protect  Ameri- 
can farmers  from  the  danger  of  foreign 
meats  flooding  the  domestic  market  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill   maintains  the 
same  adjusted  base  quota — 725,400,000 
pounds — that  was  established  by  Public 
Law  88-482.  But  my  legislation  would 
include   under   this   725,400,000   figure, 
first,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of 
lambs;  second,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meat  of  swine;  third,  all  beef  and  pork 
sausages,  whether  or  not  in  airtight  con- 
tainers; fourth,  prepared  or  preserved 
pork;  and  fifth,  prepared  or  preserved 
beef  and  veal.  These  Items  are  added  to 
those  which  were  already  included  under 
Public  Law  88-482 ;  namely,  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep. 
Although  the  policy  of  Congress — as 
stated  in  Public  Law  88-482 — specified 
the  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  certain 
mutton  products  which  may  be  Imported, 
no  statutory  provision  exists  to  check 
such   imports    unless    the    Secretary    of 
Agriculture  estimates.  In  advance,  that 
the  volume  Is  likely  to  exceed  the  ad- 
justed base  quota  by  10  percent.  This 
language  has  made  it  possible  for  an 
extra  10  percent  of  foreign  meats  to  come 
in  the  United  States  above  the  quota. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  these  addi- 
tional imports  and  would  forbid  Importa- 
tion of  the  specified  meats  jbove  the 


725,400.000-pound  total.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  make  any 
estimates  before  Imports  could  be 
checked.  By  this  bill  the  quota  would  be 
Imposed  by  the  law  Itself,  and  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate. 

This  proposal  would  also  require  that 
no  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  products 
imported  each  year  be  allowed  on  the 
market  during  any  one  calendar  quarter. 
This  would  protect  against  flooding  the 
domestic  market  during  any  particular 
period  of  time. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  that  offshore 
purchases  of  meat  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  use  of  our  troops  at 
home  or  abroad  shall  be  charged  against 
the  quota  applicable  to  such  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  fre- 
quently are  being  told  of  the  rising 
prosperity  of  the  Nation,  we  seldom  hear 
of  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer. 
Even  while  the  gross  national  product  is 
at  record  levels  each  year,  the  farmer  has 
not  enjoyed  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  index  of 
prices  paid  increased  from  331  to  340  be- 
tween March  of  1966  and  March  of  1967. 
The  index  of  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  during  the  same  period,  however, 
declined  from  269  to  250.  The  parity 
ratio  fell  from  81  to  a  devastatingly  low 
74  in  March  of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  take  action  immediately  to  correct  this 
dire  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
proposal  be  printed  below: 

H.R.   10582 
A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control  system  on 

the  importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 

products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  (Congress  that  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  the  articles  specified  In  item 
106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
cattle  meat);  item  106.20  (relating  to  fresh, 
chUled,  or  froeen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep 
(except  lambs));  item  106S0  (relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  lambs) ; 
item  106.40  (relating  to  fresh,  chUled.  or 
frozen  meat  of  swine);  items  107.10.  107.15. 
107.20,  and  107.25  (relating  to  sausages, 
whether  or  not  in  airtight  containers) ;  items 
107.30  and  107.35  (relating  to  porli,  prepared 
or  preserved  (except  saxjsages):  and  Items 
107.40,  107.45.  107.50,  107.55,  and  107.60  (re- 
lating to  beef  and  veal,  prepared  or  preserved 
(except  sausages))  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States  in  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1967,  should 
not  exceed  seven  hundred  twenty-five  million 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  except  that 
this  quantity  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased 
for  any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic 
commercial  production  of  these  articles  in 
that  calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding 
calendar  years  Increases  or  decreases  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  annual  domestic 
commercial  production  of  these  articles  dur- 
ing the  years  1968  through  1963,  inclusive. 

(b)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  after  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  estimate  and  publish  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year 
by  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  President  shall  by  proclamation 
limit  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  which  may  be  en- 


tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consiunptlon  during  each  quarter  of  any  cal- 
endar year  to  one-fourth  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimated  for  such  calendar  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  piirsviant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lamation made  under  subsection  (c),  or  in- 
crease the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection.  If  he  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

(1)  such  action  Is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (aj  will  be  Inadequate 
to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  en- 
sure that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  riiaU  be  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  any  such  Increase  shaU  be  in  such 
amount  as  the  President  determines  and  pro- 
claims to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  or  Agriculttire  shall  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
calendar  quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  pounds  of 
meat  to  be  accepted  for  delivery  during  such 
quarter,  procured  from  appropriated  funds 
by  the  Defense  Department  from  foreign 
sources,  of  any  of  the  articles  with  respect 
to  which  quantitative  limitations  have  been 
Imposed  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  limitation  for  a  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  such 
meat,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense, to  be  accepted  for  delivery  during  such 
calendar  quarter. 

Sec.  3.  All  determinations  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  Act  shall  be  final. 
Sec  4.  Effective  January  1.  1968,  section  2 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
free  Importation  of  certain  wUd  animals,  and 
to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
certain  meat  and  meat  products",  approved 
August  22,  1964  (Public  Law  88-482),  is  re- 
pealed. 

IMPROVING  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlmt  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  varied 
and  conflicting  policies  and  practices 
followed  in  acquiring  real  property  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects 
have  concerned  many  persons  for  many 
years.  In  1961  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  established  a  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Property  Acquisition 
to  study  the  many  problems.  After  more 
than  3  years  of  intensive  study,  the  staff 
of  the  select  subcommittee,  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1964.  Issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port describing  the  major  problem  areas 
and  recommending  that  appropriate 
changes  be  made  in  existing  laws  and 
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policies.  Since  the  Issiiance  of  the  report 
of  the  staff  of  the  select  subcommittee, 
nimierous  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
the  Congress;  but  so  far  the  major  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  report 
have  not  been  Implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acqiilsltlon 
have  not  lessened  since  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  made  Its  report.  In  fact, 
the  problems  have  become  more  serious 
and  affect  many  more  people  because  of 
the  expansion  In  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construction  programs.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  effective 
action  to  solve  these  problems. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  three  bills 
designed  to  make  real  property  acquisi- 
tion policies  and  practices  more  imlform 
and  more  equitable  to  the  people  whose 
property  Is  taken  for  a  public  use. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  which  would  be 
known  as  the  Pair  Compensation  Act  of 
1967,  Is  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition.  If  enacted,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  to  property  owners  and 
tenants  on  a  basis  as  nearly  uniform  as 
practicable. 

"Hie  second  bill  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  more  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons affected  by  capital  gains  caused  by 
Involuntary  sales  of  real  property 
through  eminent  domain  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  for  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. The  bill  provides  that  an  owner 
of  property  taken  for  public  use  may 
defer  any  recognition  of  gain  on  the 
transfer  If  he  reinvested  the  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  property  In,  first, 
any  Interest  in  real  property;  second, 
any  property  used  In  trade  or  business; 
and  third,  any  property  to  be  held  by  the 
taxpayer  for  Investment. 

The  third  and  final  bill  of  this  inter- 
related legislative  imit  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  owners  and  employees  of 
small  business  concerns  displaced  or  In- 
jured by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs.  This  assistance  would  take  the 
form  of  loans,  Information,  and  other 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislative  proposal 
has  been  divided  into  three  parts  so  that 
the  various  elements  of  the  proposal  can 
be  referred  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  having  jurisdiction  and  expertise 
In  the  various  component  parts.  It  may 
be  that  upon  examination  and  evaluation 
these  committees  will  decide  that  some 
modifications  or  amendments  may  be 
needed  to  clarify  and  improve  the  bills. 
In  any  event,  I  urge  the  members  of  the 
committees  to  which  these  bills  will  be 
referred  to  join  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
take  early  action  to  assure  fair,  equitable, 
and  uniform  treatment  to  persons  de- 
prived of  their  property  because  of  a 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  project. 
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from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  per- 
sons who  deal  in  aecurltles,  persons  who 
engage  in  the  realty  and  homebulldlng 
business  have  no  statutory  grant— such 
as  provided  in  section  1236  for  dealers  in 
securities — to  earmark  realty  as  invest- 
ment property,  and  thereafter  dispose  of 
such  property  as  a  capital  asset. 

As  a  result,  the  courts  have  generally 
precluded  homebullders  from  capital 
gains  treatment  on  realty  even  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  property  Involved 
was  purchased  and  sold  in  an  unim- 
proved state.  The  homebullder  may  pre- 
vail under  present  law  only  by  establish- 
ing facts  sufQcient  to  establish  conclu- 
sively that  the  realty  In  question  was  not 
held  principally — or  of  first  importance — 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The 
judicial  decisions,  however,  are  unclear 
and  create  substantial  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  realty  acquired  for 
Investment  rather  than  development 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
the  existing  uncertainty  and  create  ex- 
press statutory  riJes  which,  if  satisfied, 
will  permit  an  electing  homebullder  to 
make  genuine  investments  in  realty  and 
thereafter  dispose  of  such  property  with 
the  clear  assurance  of  taxation  on  the 
gain  thereof  as  a  capital  gain.  Section 
1260  would  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a 
dealer  in  real  property,  the  gain  derived 
from  the  sale  of  certain  property  could, 
at  his  election,  qualify  for  capital  gains 
treatment  as  gain  derived  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  or  real 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Adequate  safeguards  are  provided  in 
the  proposal  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  realty  which  was  held  for 
Investment  purposes.  The  category  of  real 
property  which  would  qualify  under  this 
proposal  is  limited  to  property  which  has 
been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  more  than 
18  months,  on  which  no  substantial  im- 
provement was  made  during  the  holding 
period,  and  as  to  which  the  taxpayer, 
within  30  days  of  acquisition,  clearly 
Identifies  such  property  as  real  property 
held  for  Investment.  The  manner  of 
identification  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  HOME- 
BUILDERS  TO  SEGREGATE  LAND 
IN  AN  INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 


NORTHEASTERN  STATES  POWER 
FAILURE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  power  failure  that  affected 
a  niuiber  of  our  mid-Atlantic   States 


yesterday  reminds  us  once  again  of  our 
failure  to  prepare  adequately  for  these 
emergencies.  Fortunately,  this  failure 
did  not  take  place  at  night  with  all  the 
added  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the 
November  1965  blackout,  but  we  cannot 
be  complacent.  Power  officials  have  in- 
dicated that  we  may  be  in  for  more  of 
these  blackouts,  or  "brownouts"  In  the 
coming  months  when  electric  systems 
will  be  strained  by  the  use  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  related  equipment. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  special  study  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  of  the  effects  of 
serious  interruptions  of  essential  public 
services  and  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action  to  mini- 
mize them.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
measure. 

If  the  November  1965  emergency  is 
receding  in  our  memory,  the  blackout 
here  in  the  Northeast  yesterday  has  re- 
freshed our  recollection  sharply.  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  calling  for 
an  OEP  study,  with  a  reporting  date  of 
July  31  of  this  year.  I  urge  immediate 
action. 


CONVERSATION    WITH    AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  nmtter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  21.  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  televised  an 
hour-long  "Conversation  with  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman."  Although  Gover- 
nor Harriman's  service  to  the  Nation  is 
well  known  and  universally  respected, 
few  of  us  are  really  aware  of  how  inti- 
mately he  has  been  associated  with  near- 
ly every  major  diplomatic  decision,  and 
crisis  of  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
period.  Among  his  attributes  as  a  states- 
man, a  distinguished  Ambassador,  and 
an  effective  international  negotiator. 
Governor  Harriman  is  a  committed  par- 
tisan of  his  political  party.  A  number  of 
his  comments  during  the  conversation 
refiect  that  party  loyalty.  Nevertheless, 
his  comments  have  the  ring  of  personal 
recollection  and  will  be  an  important 
source  for  historians  of  the  period.  In 
that  spirit,  I  include  the  text  of  Gover- 
nor's Harriman's  conversation  with  NBC 
newsmen  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Chet  Hunt- 
ley, and  Ray  Scherer  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

A    CONVXRSATION    WiTR    OOV.    AVIBKIX   H*««I- 

MAN,    With    NBO    Nrws   CowMSPONBDrra 

Josxra   C.   Hassch.   Cktt   Huntlxt,  and 

Rat  Scbksxr 

ScHniER.  Governor  Harriman,  we  find  our- 
selves sitting  here  between  busts  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  the  first  President  you  worked 
for,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  latest  but  per- 
haps not  the  last  President  that  you  worked 
for.  This  Is  a  considerable  span  of  American 
history.  I  wonder  If  we  might  ask  you  to 
compare  these  two  Presidents  In  terms  of 
their  style  of  command. 

OovcxNOR  Harximan.  Ye»,  I  will  be  glad  to. 


briefly.  In  terms  of  working  for  them.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  work  for  President  Roosevelt 
particularly  during  the  war.  I  reported  di- 
rectly to  h't"  rather  than  through  the  State 
Department,  both  when  I  was  In  England 
and  Russia.  He  never  wanted  to  make  a  deci- 
sion until  all  the  evidence  was  In.  I  think 
that  was  a  very  wise  quality  of  his,  becauM 
a  premature  decision  can  get  the  country  In 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

So  when  I  would  go  to  him  before  I  went 
to  Britain  or  to  Russia,  I  would  ask  him 
questions  on  what  bis  policy  was.  He  always 
talked  around  the  subject.  He  gave  me  the 
idea  or  the  Ideas  he  had  In  mind,  but  he 
would  never  say,  "Tou  do  this."  And  he  de- 
pended upon,  I  think,  the  men  that  worked 
lor  him,  to  use  their  own  Judgment  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  they  applied  the  ideas  he 
bad  in  mind. 

.Now,  he  was  quite  Impersonal,  let's  say. 
about  the  way  he  dealt  with  his  emissaries. 
If  they  came  through  all  right,  you  were  all 
right;  If  you  made  a  mistake,  you  were  out 
on  a  limb.  And  you  knew  that  and  It  made 
it  rather  interesting  to  work  for  him.  But  I 
was  very  fortunate  because  I  had  known  him 
since  I  weis  a  young  boy,  and  he  trusted  me. 

President  Johnson  In  many  ways  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  President  Roosevelt.  You  know,  when 
be  was  a  young  Congressman  he  was  the 
only  Texas  Congressman  that  got  reelected — 
I  tlilnk  it  was  1938 — who  had  voted  for  the 
minimum  wage.  25  cents  an  hour  minimum 
wage.  Every  other  Congressman  In  Texas — I 
tblnk  there  were  half  a  dozen — got  beaten. 

.^nd  I  find  In  many  of  the  things  he  Is 
doing  it's  either  Inspired  by  the  New  Deal  or 
unfinished  business  of  the  New  Deal.  And  In 
foreign  affairs  I  think  I  have  perhaps  in- 
herited his  confidence  In  me.  because  he 
never  asks  me  to — tells  me  what  to  do.  He 
says  "You  have  been  through  this.  You 
handle  it  the  way  you  think  best." 

Now,  they  are  quite  different  In  their  man- 
ner but  in  a  sense  I  find  the  same  kind  of 
con.'.dence  in  the  manner  In  which  they 
treat  me. 

Scherer.  Governor,  you  have  brought  us 
from  the  beginning,  so  to  speak,  to  the  end. 
Suppose  we  go  back  to  the  beginning.  What 
was  It  that  first  Impelled  you  to  become  an 
international  citizen? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  It  dated  back  to 
my  business  activities.  I  was  Involved  In  rail- 
roading, you  know,  and  I  got  my  training  In 
business  in  the  railroad.  But  after  the  war  I 
felt  that  New  York  would  take  over  from 
London  as  the  international  banker,  and  I 
formed  a  small  firm  to  do  international 
banking  business.  And  that  led  me  to  travel 
a  great  deal  In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  got  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
Incidentally,  I  thought  that  the  Russian  Rev- 
olutlon  would  play  a  very  Important  role. 

Scherer.  What  year  was  this,  sir? 

Governor  Harriman.  This  was  1921, 1  think. 
So  in  order  to  find  out  about  it  as  bankers 
we  did  business  with  them,  and  we  made 
loans  for  credits,  we  found  export  trade,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  found  they  paid 
their  bills. 

And  then  one  of  my  associates  made  a  deal 
for  a  concession  under  Lenin's  new  economic 
policy,  and  in  1926,  Just  40  years  ago.  I  first 
went  to  Moscow.  And  I  found  that  Stalin  was 
moving  up,  Trotsky  was  moving  out.  the  new 
economic  policy  was  on  the  way  out,  and  the 
Idea  Lenin  had  to  hire  foreign  enterprise  to 
develop  their  resources  was  not  a  new  poUcy. 
So  we  negotiated  a  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
cession and  gave  It  up.  We  got  our  money  out 
with  Interest  and  with  a  little  profit. 

Sut  at  that  Ume  I  saw  all  of  the  leaders 
With  the  exception  of  Stalin,  who  was  very 
hard  to  see  In  those  day«. 

HtWTLET.  Governor  Harriman,  I  guess — 
would  it  be  1928  that  you  first  Identified 
yourself  with  domestic  poUtlcs? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say 
I  first  identified  myself  with  domestic  pol- 


itics. That  la  the  first  year  I  became  a  Demo- 
crat. I  voted  for  Al  Smith.  If  that's  Identify- 
ing myself  In  politics.  I  was  a  voter,  nothing 
more. 

But  that  was  due — that  was  quite  a  rup- 
ture in  my  life,  because  I  had  been  brought 
up  a  good,  soUd.  conservative  Republican, 
you  know,  and  I  felt  that  Republican  policies 
at  that  time  were  going  to  lead  to  Inter- 
national disaster.  We  had  to  go  back  to  Wil- 
son's Idea  of  participating  In  the  League  of 
Nations,  you  remember,  and  also  we  were 
lending  money  abroad  In  large  sums  and 
buUdlng  up  tariff  barrier,  and  I  felt  it  was 
going  to  be  impossible  for  the  Europeans  or 
the  South  Americans  to  repay  those  loans 
under  that  policy. 

The  Democrats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
free  trade  party.  I  didn't  like  the  speculation 
going  on  In  Wall  Street.  And  I  knew  Al  Smith. 
He  was  very  much  Interested  In  parks,  and 
I  bad  been  Involved  In  parks  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy — my  father  and  mother  were — In  state 
parks.  And  so  I  voted  for  Al  Smith,  and  I 
have  been  a  Democrat  ever  since. 

Huntley.  Your  first  role  in  public  service 
was  with  the  NRA,  as  I  recall.  How  good  an 
economist  was  FDR? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well.  I  think  he  was 
not  a  particularly  good  economist.  He  had  a 
brain  trust  that  had  different  views,  as  you 
remember,  and  he  had  different  ideas. 

I  think  his  Important  contribution  was 
his  willingness  to  experiment,  and  the  fact 
that  he  wasn't  tied  to  any  particular  scheme 
or  plan,  and  the  great  revolution  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  responsibility  for  Indivi- 
duals, the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  not — no  longer  the  kind  of  economy 
where  man  could  fend  for  himself.  If  not  a 
West  where  he  could  pick  up  and  migrate 
and  carve  out  a  farm  for  himself. 

When  we  had  this  terrific  depression,  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work  and  they  couldn't 
fend  for  themselves,  and  since  that  time 
there  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
both  parties  have  accepted.  None  of  the  pro- 
posals that  Roosevelt  carried  through  have 
been  repealed  by  the  Republicans,  even  in  the 
eight  years  under  President  Elsenhower.  And 
that  was  the  great  contribution  that  he 
made. 

Scherer.  Governor,  when  you  went  to  Lon- 
don in  those  war  years  you  spent  an  awful 
lot  of  time  with  Winston  Churchill.  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Churchill  liked  to 
have  you  around.  He  took  you  wherever  he 
went  to  see  the  war  damage,  and  that 

Governor  Harriman.  That  was  the  first 
two  months  I  was  there.  That  was  the  winter 
of  1941,  before  we  were  In  the  war.  And  he 
very  soon  told  me  that  he  recognized  that 
their  best  chance  wa£  to  hold  out  in  Britain 
and  hold  the  Middle  East.  He  also  wanted 
to  hold  Singapore. 

But  he  knew  that  they  couldn't  win  the 
war  without  American  support,  and  he 
thought  sooner  or  later  we  wotild  come  In 
the  war.  But  of  course  he  put  up  a  very  bold 
front,  and  he  was  extraordinary  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  tried  to  keep  the  morale 
of  the  British  people.  And  during  that  year 
that  I  was  there  they  stood  alone.  I  think 
It  was  the  most  thrilling  year  I've  ever 
spent  because  every  man,  woman  and  child 
had  only  one  purpose,  and  they  looked  to 
Churchill  for  leadership. 

So  he  did  take  me  around  with  him  when 
he  visited  the  cities  that  had  been  badly 
hit  by  the  blitz,  you  know.  I  remember  once 
in  Bristol,  we  got  there  rather  by  accident 
very  early  in  the  morning,  just  after  Bristol 
had  been  bit,  and  there  vres  a  ceremony  giv- 
ing honorary  degrees  by  the  Bristol  Univer- 
sity, of  which  Churchill  was  Chancellor. 
People  all  thought  he'd  come  Immediately 
after  this  very  bad  blitz  that  bad  taken  place. 

He  went  around  the  city  after  the  cere- 
monies at  the  university,  and  I  happened  to 


be  alone  with  him  in  his  car.  This  Is  one  of 
the  nice  stories,  I  think.  As  we  piUled  out 
of  the  railroad  station — and  be  used  to  wave 
to  people  that  were  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartments  as  we  went  out  of  the 
city — he  said — he  used  to  tell  me — be  said, 
"I  try  to  catch  people's  eyes.  If  you  catch  a 
person's  eye,  something  is  exchanged  be- 
tween you." 

And  then  as  we  left  the  station  be  picked 
up  the  newBpai>ers.  You  know,  he  used  to 
read  the  newspapers  avidly  in  spite  of  aU  the 
reports  that  he  got.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
people  were  thinking  about.  And  he  put  It 
up  In  front  of  his  face,  and  there  were  tears 
nmnlng  down  his  cheeks.  And  he  said — he 
wasn't  elated  by  this  applause  that  he  had 
from  everyone  at  all — he  said  very  simply. 
"This  Is  a  grave  responsibility.  They  have 
such  faith."  And  that  was  his — that  was  the 
man  In  war.  He  wasnt — he  knew  the  dangers, 
he  had  the  determination,  and  he  knew  his 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

Scherer.  You  then  went  to  Russia  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  you  first  saw  Stalin. 
How  do  you  equate  the  two  men  as  war-time 
leaders? 

Governor  Harriman.  No.  It  was  the  second 
time  I  saw  Stalin.  I  went  with  Beaverbrook 
m  '41.  Roosevelt  and  ChurchlU  sent  this — It 
was  still  before  we  were  In  the  war — sent  this 
supply  mlBslon.  In  which  I  represented  the 
United  States  and  Beaverbrook  the  British. 
And  we  tried  to  develop  what  the  require- 
ments of  Russia  were  to  keep  them  In  the 
fight. 

As  I  have  said,  Roosevelt  hoped  that  keep- 
ing the  Russians  In  the  war  would  make  It 
not  necessary  for  us  to  send  troops  In  the 
continent,  although  he  recognized  we  would 
have  to  Intervene  with  otir  Naval  and  Air 
Force  when  it  was  developed. 

So  I  saw  Stalin  for  four  nights  with  Beav- 
erbrook. and  I  think  It  was  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, early  October,  of  '41.  The  next  year 
ChurchlU  went  to  discuss  mUltary  strategy 
and  the  President  asked  me  to  go  along. 
Churchill  wanted  me  to.  In  order  to  show 
that  we  were  together.  And  Stalin  was  driv- 
ing for  the  second  front  at  that  time.  It  was 
very  rough  with  ChurchlU,  and  I  thought 
that  ChurchlU's  handling  of  that  situation 
was  brilliant,  when  he  talked  about  the 
British  Navy  turning  back. 

"Never  before  In  history,"  said  Stalin,  "had 
the  British  Navy  turned  back."  Roosevelt — 
ChurchUl  made,  I  think,  the  greatest  speech 
he's  ever  made  In  his  life.  In  which  he  went 
through  all  of  the  history  of  the  war.  what 
the  British  had  done,  the  manner  In  which 
they  had  stood  up  alone.  He  didn't — he  never 
remembered  that  you  had  to  Interpret,  and 
the  British  Interpreter  got  so  fascinated  by 
what  he  said  that  he  put  down  his  pencil  and 
listened. 

And  suddenly  ChurchUl  realized  this,  you 
know,  and  he  said.  "You'd  better  translate." 
So  he  Bttu-ted  In.  and  the  man  was  sttimbUng 
over  his  notes,  and  he  pulled  him  by  his 
shoulder.  "Did  you  tell  them  this,  did  you 
you  tell  them  that."  And  after  a  Uttle  bit 
Stalin  started  to  laugh.  He  said  something  to 
this  effect.  He  said,  "Your  words  are  no  Im- 
portance. What  is  vital  Is  yotir  spirit."  This 
was  Stalin  to  ChtirchlU. 

Scherer.  Did  you  sense  any  special  chem- 
istry between  those  two? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  there  was  later 
on.  That  last  night  we  were  there  he  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  night  with  him.  as  Is 
recorded,  and  there  they  had  a  very  Intimate 
talk.  And  later  on  I  think  they  got  to  respect 
each  other  as  war-time  allies. 

I  don't  think  Stalin  ever  thought  that  be 
would  work  with  Churchill  after  the  war.  but 
I  remember  his  making  a — I  think  It  was  the 
time  De  Gaulle  was  In  the  Kremlin  for  a 
banquet.  Stalin  toasted  both  ChurchUl  and 
Roosevelt,  and  I  wrote  down  his  toast  to 
Churchill  because  I  thought  It  was  so  sig- 
nificant He  toasted  the  Prime  Bdlnlster,  "My 
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Mend  and  collabonttor  In  this  war,  a  wnw 
of  Indestructible  fighting  spirit."  He  under- 
lined "In  tnia  war." 

But  with  Rocsevelt  It  was  different.  Roose- 
velt— In  the  first  place,  Stalin  respected 
American  power,  American  Industry.  And 
also  I  got  the  feeling  that  the  New  Deal  was 
not  In  the  Communist  books,  you  know.  It 
wasn't  part  of  the  Marxist  concept  of  capi- 
talism. He  was  concerned  to  know  what  was 
going  on  In  the  United  States.  He  seemed  to 
listen  with  the  greatest  of  attention  to  every- 
thing that  Roosevelt  said  and  he  treated  him 
with  a  great  deal  more  respect,  with  Roose- 
velt— as  far  as  Roosevelt  was  concerned.  With 
Churchill.  Stalin  didn't  mind  weighing  In.  I 
think  he  rather  liked  his  reaction. 

Hmmxn.  I  believe  you  thought  Stalin  was 
an  unquestioned  war-time  leader  with  great 
ability,  didn't  you? 

C3k>vemor  Harriman.  Yes,  I  did.  I  differen- 
tiate between  his  brutality  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  his  Internal  affairs. 
Which  were  utterly  ruthless  and  brutal,  al- 
though he  did  have  Ideology  back  of  It — and 
that's  a  long  story.  I  hope  we  will  get  some 
of  It  from  bis  daughter,  but — the  memoirs 
will  be  most  Interesting,  but  he  had — he  was 
the  leader.  He  understood  every  aspect  of  the 
civilian  problem,  the  supply  problem,  the 
food  problem,  and  also  every  aspect  of  the 
military  problem. 

And  I  found  blm  with  great  determination. 
When  I  saw  him  In  September,  early  October 
of  '41 — that  was  when  the  Germans  were 
first  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  only  30  miles 
away — he  was  determined  to  hold  out.  When 
all  the  diplomatic  corps  left,  he  stayed  In 
Moscow.  And  he  told  me  at  that  time — he 
said,  "If  they  take  Moscow  we  will  continue 
to  fight,  but  we  will  have  to  go  back  of  the 
Ural  Mountains."  He  thought  that  Hitler  bad 
made  a  great  tactical  blunder  by  not  driving 
to  Moscow  Instead  of  fanning  out  in  three 
attacks.  You  know,  one  towards  Petrograd, 
or  Leningrad,  and  one  towards  Moscow,  and 
one  down  towards  the  oil  fields. 

If  they  had  driven  to  Moscow  they  would 
have  broken  the  control.  The  capital  is  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  and  with  all  the  com- 
mtmlcatlon  and  the  center  of  Industry,  and 
all,  it  would  have  broken  them.  But  be  said, 
"We'll  never  surrender." 

HtrNTLET.  Well,  Yalta  was  sort  of  the  cul- 
mination of  those  years.  Mr.  Harrlman,  have 
you  ever  sympathized  with  any  of  these 
many  doubts  about  the  Yalta  Conference? 
Governor  HAUUMAif.  Well,  there  has  been  a 
myth  which  developed  about  Yalta  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth— Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  other  occasions,  when  Churchill 
came  to  Moscow.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Churchm  tried  their  best  to  get  Stalin 
to  agree  to  give  Independence  to  those  areas 
of  Kastem  Kurope,  Poland  and  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Europe,  which  they  knew  would  be 
dominated  by  the  Red  Army  as  the  Red 
Army  advanced  and  forced  the  Nazi  forces 
back  into  Germany.  And  they  got  an  agree- 
ment finaUy  that — ^In  Yalta— Stalin  agreed 
to  hold  free  and  tinfettered  elections. 
HuKTLrr.  Why  did  he  do  that? 
Governor  Haxkiman.  My  guess  Is  that  Stalin 
thought  that  the  Red  Army  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  army  of  liberation  from  the  Nazi 
terror;  and  I  think  they  were  very  disap- 
pointed when  they  found  the  Red  Armies 
looked  upon  as  a  new  invading  force.  I  foimd 
that  out,  not  only  Poland  but  also  Ru- 
mania. And  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
— ^the  body  opinion  of  those  countries  wore 
determined  not  to  be  dominated  by  a  new 
invading  force. 

I  think  Stalin  thought  that  if  they  had 
an  election  rather  quickly — he  urged  that 
election  take  place  in  Poland  within  a  month 
of  the  Uberation— that  in  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  Riissians  they  would  give — they 
would  elect  enough  of  a  Communist  party 
in  power  to  be  able  to  take  over.  That's  the 
only  explanation  I  can  give. 
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But  you  know,  Stalin  was  very  ruthless. 
If  he  made  a  declsloa  and  he  believed  that 
it  wasn't  the  right  oae  he  wotild  change  It 
without  the  slightest  consideration. 

Hassch.  Governor  Harrlman.  you  came 
back  to  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  think  it  was  the  OInited  Nations  Confer- 
ence, wasn't  it? 
Governor  Harriman.  That's  right. 
Harscb.  And  startled  a  good  many  people 
by  saying  what  I  suppose  you  said  to  Roose- 
velt when  you  referred  to  that  by  telling 
everyone  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
with  Russia  after  the  war.  Would  you  go 
back  and  tell  us  the  point  at  which  you  first 
realized  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  Russia  and  why?  What  brought 
you  to  that  point  of  view? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  all  through  the 
war  it  was  a  question  of  whether  they  would 
cooperate  or  not.  I  realized  they  were  treat- 
ing us  as  potential  enemies.  They  wouldn't 
teU  us  where  their  radio  staUons  were,  they 
wouldn't  give  mb  the  facts  about  their  own 
Red  Army  order  of  battle. 

We  exchanged  dally  the  order  of  battle 
between  each  other  as  to  what  we  knew  about 
the  German  or  the  enemy  order.  But  we 
would— they  were  very  suspicious  of  us,  and 
I  thought  it  was  very  doubtful  one  way  or 
another  all  the  way  through,  but  I  stUl  agreed 
with  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl,  we  should  try 
to  come  to  an  imderstandlng.  And  of  course 
through  the  United  Nations  declarations  and 
otherwise,  they— through  the  Moscow  dec- 
laration—they took  some  very  strong  posi- 
tions which  encouraged  people  to  beUeve  they 
were  going  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Now,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  Kremlin  coimclls,  even 
Stalin's  Politburo.  Thtre  were  differences  of 
views.  Some  thought  we  ought  to  cooperate 
In  the  postwar  world  to  help  the  reconstruc- 
tion. Others  thought  that  the  dislocations 
were  so  great  In  the  postwar  world  that  was 
the  time  to  drive  Communism  forward.  And 
of  course  the  decision  was  to  go  it  alone  to 
drive  It  forward. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  give  you  an  Idea 
that  Stalin  didn't  control  the  Politburo, 
but  I  was  led  to  believe  by  what  certain 
individuals  told  me  who  were  there,  that 
there  were  very  free  discussions  in  the  Polit- 
buro of  a  new  subject  until  a  decision  was 
made:  but  then  when  Stalin  said.  "Well, 
this  is  it."  anyone  who  left  the  room  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  was  a  marked  man 
and  was  In  Siberia  the  next  day. 

But  I  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  And  the  decision  was  made.  Stalin 
himself,  and  I  saw  him  at  Sochi  in  October 
1945,  said  we  had  decided  to  pursue  an  isola- 
tionist policy,  as  he  called  it. 

Harsch.  When  do  you  think  he  made  that 
decision? 

Governor  Harriman.  It's  very  hard  to  tell, 
but  I  think — ^my  feeling  was  that  he  made 
it  when  he  broke  the  agreements  in  Yalta — 
that  he  decided  to  go  his  own  way.  you 
know,  when  he  refused  to  go  through  with 
the  agreement  on  Poland. 

But  at  that  time  I  think  I  offended  a  num- 
ber of — I  don't  know  whether  you  were  of- 
fended, Joe,  but  I  offended  a  number  of 
people  by  telling  them  a  very  simple  fact, 
that  we  had  to  recognise  that  our  objectives 
and  the  Kremlin  objectives  were  different. 
They  wanted  to  commiinlze  the  world.  We 
wanted  what  we  called  a  free  and  democratic 
world,  but  that  we'd  have  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  live  at  peace  In  this  small  planet. 
And  that  was  such  a  shock.  I  think  you  were 
at  one  of  those  meetings. 

Harsch.  It  shook  a  lot  of  people  at  that 
time,  of  course. 

Governor  Harriman.  Do  you  remember  any- 
thing about  the  talks  which  you  attended? 
Harsch.  Well,  I  remember  that  one  or  two 
of  our  colleagues  walked  out,  they  were  so 
shaken  by  it.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  think. 
that  a  high  person  In  Government  had  Just 


stated  flatly  that  we  were  In  for  real  trouhi. 
with  Rijssla  after  the  war. 

Governor  Harriman.  Those  were  ofl-the- 
record  talks.  If  you  remember,  and  it  was  oos 
of  the  few  times  In  my  Ufe  that  the  pren 
has  broken  an  off  the  record.  But  some  peo- 
ple were  so  shocked  they  wrote  that  I  wu 
so  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ouRht 
to  be  recalled  as  Ambasador. 

Harsch.  But  Stalin  didn't  regard  vou  u 
unfriendly,  did  he? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  you  know  h»~ 
the  strange  thing  Is  that  I've  been  very 
bluntly  frank  with  him  and  aUo  bluntly 
frank  with  his  successors,  but  they  know  I'm 
frank  and  they  know  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  American  objectives;  but  they  know 
that  I'm  honest  about  It.  And  It  becomes  one 
reason  why  President  Kennedy  used  me  in 
deaUng  with  some  of  the  Important  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians. 

ScHERER.  Before  we  move  on,  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  you  one  thing.  The  American  public 
has  seen  a  lot  of  Svetlana  Stallna  lately  Do 
you  recall  her? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  never  met  her.  I 
think  my  daughter,  who  was  with  me.  be- 
lieves that  she  met  her,  remembers  meeting 
her.  My  daughter  was  with  me  In  Moscow. 
My  wife  was  not  very  well.  But  she  was  one 
of  the  few  Western  women  who  were  in 
Moscow  and  she  had  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence during  the  war.  But  I  think  the  closest 
I  ever  came  to  knowing  about  Stalin's 
daughter  was  In  the  time  I  was  In  Moscow  In 
Augiist  '42. 

The  last  night  Churchill  went  around 
alone.  The  other  three  nights  I  was  with 
Churchill.  staUn  asked  him  to  stay  for  din- 
ner, and  he  stayed  from.  I  think,  7:30  unUl 
3:00  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  he  said  he 
went  to  the  living  quarters,  the  apartment 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  this  girl  came  In,  who 
was  a  redheaded  girl,  a  teenager,  who  had 
quite  a  devoted  attitude  towards  her  father. 
kissed  him,  and  then  helped  lay  the  table. 
They  of  course  said,  sit  down  with  them,  .■^nd 
he  told  me  about  it  the  next  day. 

ScHERER.  Certainly  In  April  of  1945  you 
found  yourself  working  for  a  new  President. 
Harry  Truman,  a  man  that  you  hardlv  knew. 
Were  you  able  to  help  him.  to  assist  him  in 
picking  up  the  reins  of  government' 

Governor  Harriman.  Well.  I  dont  know 
whether  I  helped  him  or  not.  I  felt  that  it 
was  very  Important  for  me  to  get  back  to 
Washington  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to 
tell  him  that  Stalin  was  breaking  his  agree- 
ments in  Yalta  and  give  him  a  real  pitch  on 
the  developments  of  the  situation,  and  so  I 
came  back.  I  came  back  in  forty-eight  hours. 
It  was  a  record.  I  think,  from  Moscow,  In 
those  days.  I  had  a  plane  at  my  disposal. 
And  I  went  In  to  see  him. 

I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  long 
talk.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  him,  just  as  It  would  have 
been  quite  difficult  to  persuade  Joe.  I  found 
that  he  had  read  all  the  messages  that  I  had 
sent  and  that  Roosevelt  had  sent  to  Stalin. 
He  already  knew  that  Roosevelt  recognized 
that  Stalin  wsis  breaking  his  agreements,  .^nd 
our  conversation  turned  out  to  be  quite  brief. 

He  understood  it.  And  that  was  the  first 
time  I  realized  what  an  extraordinary  faculty 
Mr.  Truman  had  of  reading  all  of  the  docu- 
ments. I  found  as  I  worked  for  him  more 
and  more  It  became  even  embarrassing,  be- 
cause things  which  I  was  supposed  to  know 
about  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  had  read 
detailed  reports  when  I  had  only  read  the 
summaries. 

But  by  the  time  I  saw  him.  which  was 
shortly  afterward,  within  a  week  of  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  died,  I  found  he  was 
fully  aware  fo  the  problems,  and  I  did  try 
to  get  him  to  still  work  on  It,  and  I  got  him 
to  send  Harry  Hopkins  to  Moscow  in  Jime. 
the  end  of  May.  I  think,  of  that  year,  to  try 
to  make  a  last  pitch  for  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. And  I  never  gave  up  on  the  posslblll- 
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ty  ol  working  with  the  Russians  and  never 
bave  today.  I  have  always  said  we  must  have 
a  friendly  hand  out  and  our  guard  up. 

But  I  became  quite  close  to  him.  of  course, 
over  the  years.  In  the  beginning  I  had  a  very 
_I  hardly  knew  him.  as  you  say.  but  I  got 
great  respect  for  him  at  once  even  though 
m  the  beginning  he  was  somewhat  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  experience.  For  that  reason 
I  think  he  depended  a  little  bit  too  much 
upon  Jimmy  Byrnes  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  much  wiser  when  he  got  control "^f 
things  himself. 

SCHERER.  Well,  as  I  recall,  Governor,  you 
had  hardly  gotten  home  from  Moscow  when 
vou  were  off  again  as  Ambassador,  this  time 
sent  to  London.  How  was  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  came  back  from 
Moscow  in.  I  think  it  was,  January — early 
February  of  1946 — and  resigned.  And  Jimmy 
BjTnes.  Secretary  of  State,  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  I  was  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
affairs,  several  weeks  after  I  had  been  home. 
perhaps  the  end  of  February,  early  March. 
And  he  said.  "Now.  It  would  be  very  nice  If 
you  went  to  London." 

I  s.iid.  "No.  I  have  been  overseas  five  years, 
and  I  want  to  stay  home  with  my  family  and 
go  b?.:k  to  business."  I  think  that  was  a 
qultr  r..Htural  thing  to  do. 

He  &.'.:d,  "Well,  you'd  better  go  talk  to  the 
President  about  it."  So  I  arranged  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  President,  and  I  mar- 
shaled my 

SCHERER.  Your  arguments? 

Governor  Harriman.  Arguments,  as  to  why 
I  couldn't  go.  and  I  went  to  see  him.  And 
like  most  of  my  talks  with  him.  they  were 
very  brief.  I  have  forgotten  what  he  called 
me— .\verell  or  Ambassador — but  In  any 
event,  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  go  to  London. 
We  are  having  difficulty  with  the  Russians 
over  Iran."  You  remember,  there  was  the 
treaty  they  had  with  the  British  to  pull 
their  troops  out  of  Northern  Iran  when  the 
British  pulled  out  of  Southern  Iran.  "They're 
refusing  to  take  their  troops  out  of  Iran,  and 
this  may  lead  to  war.  I  must  have  someone 
in  London  that  knows  the  British,  as  you 
do.  and  whom  I  have  confidence  In." 

So  my  arguments  dropped  away,  and  I 
simply  said,  "Mr.  President,  when  do  you 
want  me  to  go?" 

He  said.  "As  soon  as  you  can  get  there." 

And  I  did  add,  however,  that.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  you  won't  forget  me."  Sometimes 
Presidents  forget  their  ambassadors.  "And 
don't  leave  me  there  too  long." 

So  actually  I  was  only  Ambassador  In  Brit- 
ain for  six  months. 

SCHERER.  Didn't  he  suddenly  need  a — how 
was  It — Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then 
brought  you  back  into  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  Yes,  that  was  the  fa- 
mous difference  with  Henry  Wallace  over  his 
speech  on  international  affairs,  which — and 
he  had  his  choice  of  losing  his  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  losing  his  Secretary  of  State. 
So  he  lost  hlB  Secretary  of  Commerce.  And 
then  he  called  me  up. 

ScHEREH.  You  were  In  London? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  was  in  London. 
Actually  I  was  with  Mr.  Churchill  at  his 
country  place.  And  the  sentry  came  In — he 
was  then  out  of  power,  of  course,  but  I  still 
kept  In  contact  with  him — and  he  said,  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  on  the  tele- 
phone." ThU  made  Mr.  Churchill  quite  Inter- 
ested, and  he  said.  "What  do  you  think  he's 
calling  you  about?" 

And  I  said,  "I  think  he's  going  to  offer  me 
the  Secretaryship  of  Commerce." 

ScHERER.  Premonition. 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  I  thought  he'd 
live  up— I  trusted  him,  you  know.  I  thought 
he'd  live  up  to  his  promise  to  get  me  home, 
and  this  was  in  the  news.  Nobody  had  sug- 
gested it.  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Churchill.  "What 
would  you  do?" 

He  said.  "I'd  go  home.  Important  as  the 
•mbassadorshlp  to  Britain  Is." 


So  he  did  call  me  up.  and  I  said — the  Pres- 
ident said.  "Will  you  come  back  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce?"  And  I  said.  "Yes,  sir." 

He  said.  "Did  you  hear  me?  I  want  you  to 
come  back  as  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

I  wasn't  surprised.  I  think  he  was  a  httle 
disappointed  that  I  wasn't,  but  anyway, 
again  I  said.  "When  do  you  want  me  back?" 

He  said.  "As  soon  as  you  can  get  here." 

So  I  did  get  back  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
after.  It  is  a  little  bit  hard  for  an  ambassa- 
dor to  disengage.  He  has  to  say  goodby  to  a 
lot  of  people.  But  that  was — then  of  course 
from  then  on  I  got  to  know  Mr.  Truman  very 
well,  and  later  on  I  had  a  number  of  different 
Jobs  for  htm. 

HtxNTUET.  Governor  Harrlman,  as  you  said 
earlier,  as  early  as  1945  you  could  see  a  Com- 
munist threat  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
need  for  a  job  of  picking  up.  It  was  two  years 
and  more  before  this  country  responded,  but 
we  responded  in  an  unprecedented  way  with 
the  Marshall  Plan.  There  was  a  figure  In  that 
stage  of  our  history  by  the  name  of  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  whom  I  am  sure  you 
knew.  What  about  Vandenberg? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  knew  him  very  well. 
You  know,  he  was  an  isolationist.  That  was 
perhaps  one  of  his  strengths.  And  he  made  a 
great  speech  in  January  1945  recanting,  and 
then  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  on 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  commission. 
American  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  saw  him  frequently. 

Sometimes  Truman  didn't  like  all  of  his 
proposals  for  changes.  He  Insisted  that  a  Re- 
publican be  appointed  as  administrator  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  which  led  to  Paul  Hoff- 
man's appointment. 

But  I  think  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
Influence  at  that  time.  He  was  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian. He  converted  some  of  the  recal- 
citrant or  the  difficult  Democrats,  as  well  as 
the  Republicans,  and  I  think  history  should 
record  the  great  role  that  he  played  at  that 
time.  In  that  way  we  bad  a  real  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  for  that  great  period  of  inter- 
national action. 

Huntley.  Justifiably.  Governor — 

Governor  Harriman.  May  I  say  that  does 
not  detract  from  President  Truman.  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  the  initiative,  had  the  de- 
termination, had  the  courage,  to  propose 
these  great  measures,  but  Vandenberg — his 
ability  to  get  them  through  was  all  Impor- 
tant. 

Huntley.  You  are  recognized  as  a  very 
charitable  and  kind  man.  and  yet  you  have 
had  quite  a  political  and  diplomatic  life.  I 
think  possibly  the  roughest  speech  you  ever 
made  was  in  reference  to  Senator  Taft.  Was 
there  much  commotion  about  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  Oh.  yes.  That  was  the 
speech  I  made  In  September  1950.  I  think  It 
was.  and  I  was  very  strongly  against  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  I  thought  that  was  going  to — 
that  we  were  goin*  to  have  to  pin  the — 
we'd  have  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
accusation  that  the  administration  was  filled 
with  communism,  communists.  You  remem- 
ber, he  said  there  were  240  or  something 
communists  in  the  State  Department. 

So  I  always  think  an  offense  Is  the  best 
defense.  So  I  said,  the  real  man  that  Stalin 
likes  in  this  country,  that  is  working  for 
him — he  doesn't  know  It.  but  it's  Taft,  be- 
cause Taft  opposed  the  Marshall  Plan,  op- 
posed adequate  funds  for  the  Marshall  Plan, 
opposed  NATO. 

And  you  remember  Stalin  declared  war  on 
the  Marshall  Plan  even  though  they  were 
originally  Invited  to  join.  They  were  left  out. 
So  I  was  sincere  In  that,  but  I  got,  I  think, 
about  3,000  or  more  letters  of  condemnation 
saying  that,  how  did  I  dare  attack  this  great 
and  honorable  man. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  to  some  extent 
exaggerated  my  statement.  I  didn't  call  him 
a  communist.  I  said  that  this  was  the  atti- 
tude, this  isolationist  policy  was  the  attitude 
that  played  Into  Stalin's  hands,  and  I  said, 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  Taft  Is  honorable 
but  he  doesn't  understand  the  Imftortance  of 
these  other  measures."  I  never  called  him  a 
communist,  as  I  was  accused  of  doing. 

Huntley.  But  that  speech  gave  you  cre- 
dentials as  a  politician  In  addition  to  being 
a  diplomat,  didn't  It? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  don't  know.  Truman 
never  read  the  speech,  but  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  want  me — I  was  then  In 
the  White  House.  You  know,  I  had  this  sort 
of  a  Mac  Bundy  Job.  And  Truman  said.  "If 
that's  what  you  want  to  do,  go  ahead  and 
do  it." 

You  know.  Truman  called  a  spade  a  spade. 
And  he  didn't  object  to  his  colleagues  doing 
the  same.  So  I  was  brought  up  In  that  school. 

Harsch.  During  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion we  fought  what  Is  known  as  the  Korean 
War.  That  was  called  a  limited  war  for  limited 
objectives.  Did  you  agree  with  keeping  It  a 
limited  war?  Do  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  fight  that  kind  of  wars? 

Governor  Harriman.  Oh,  I  felt  very  strong- 
ly that  President  Truman  was  right  when, 
the  second  time,  he  stated  that  the  38th 
parallel — opposed  expanding  the  war  Into 
China.  He  was  under  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
you  remember,  at  that  time. 

Harsch.   Very  clearly. 

Governor  Harriman.  A  lot  of  people  said 
we  didn't  win  the  war.  Of  course  we  won  the 
war.  The  objective  was  to  stop  and  roll  back 
the  Communist  attack,  and  that  was  what 
we  wanted  to  do. 

Harsch.  Governor,  at  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy In  the  Government  over  the  decision 
to  march  to  the  Yalu.  I  remember  that  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  for  example,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  that  time,  was  strong- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  we  should  halt  some- 
where along  the  parallel  or  at  one  time  at 
what  they  called  the  Narrow  Waist. 

Governor  Harriman.  That's  right. 

Harsch.  There  was  a  decision,  however, 
to  strike  for  the  Yalu  and  we  were  thrown 
back.  What  was  your  position  on  that  Issue 
at  the  time? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  that  wasn't 
quite  that  way.  There  was  never  any  decision 
as  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  as 
I  recall  It.  I  think  It  would  be  very  hard  to 
have  stopped  the  United  NaUons  forces  from 
moving  back  and  attempting  to  destroy  the 
armies  of  North  Korea. 

There  was  very  strong  opinion — the  British 
had  It — that  we  should  hold  at  the  Narrows. 
And  it  was  General  MacArthur  that  moved 
ahead.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sent  him 
telegrams  saying,  "Are  you  sure  that  you're 
not  getting  extended?" 

And  I  don't  think  they  fully  knew  that 
General  MacArthur  had  divided  his  two 
armies,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west, 
and  it  was  through  the  center  that  the 
Chinese  poured— didn't  realize  how  exposed 
they  were  because  it  all  happened  so  fast, 
but  I  remember  very  clearly  being  gravely 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  Marine  Divi- 
sion went  up  into  the  reservoir,  remember, 
and  the  Seventh  Division  moved  up  to  the 
Yalu  In  the  North,  and  I  was  gravely  con- 
cerned because  General  MacArthur  felt  con- 
vinced the  Chinese  would  not  Intervene. 

I  was  at  Wake  Island,  you  remember,  at 
that  discussion,  and  I  remember  General 
MacArthur  saying,  "Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Chinese  well.  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
will  never  intervene." 

His  Intelligence  did  not  conform  with  that 
of  Washington,  and  Washington  kept  warn- 
ing him;  but  we  have  a  system  of  giving  the 
field  commander  a  great  deal  of  discretion. 
And  this  was  not  a  decision.  There  was  a 
lot  of  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  know  that 
1  was  gravely  concerned  by  the  attempt  to 
move  into  the  mountains. 

SCHERER.  Governor,  moving  on  a  bit,  you 
then  took  a  plunge  Into  elective  politics  In 
New  York  State.  Did  you  find  that  that  gave 
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you  as  much  satisfaction  as  serving  In  diplo- 
matic lines? 

OoTemor  Hakbimam.  Well,  I  was  elected 
Oovemor  of  New  York,  and  I  was  always 
tremendously  Interested  In  New  Tork,  had 
been  Interested,  and  lived  there  all  my  life. 
My  father  had  taken  an  Interest  in  It,  and 
I  thought  that — I  started  a  lot  of  new  things. 
I  brought  some  people  from  Washington  who 
bad  had  experience  In  the  New  Deal  and  In 
the  developments. 

I  started  an  anti-poverty  program  which 
was  cut  out,  old  age  program,  particularly 
interested  In  care  of  mental  cases.  We 
changed  the  whole  system  from  custodial 
care  of  mental  hospitals  to  attempt  to  cure 
them  so  they  could  get  home.  And  then  we 
had  a  Juvenile  delinquency  program.  We  bad 
about  a  dozen  or  more  new  programs.  But 
that  was  only  four  years.  We  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  carry  through. 

I  might  tell  yo°>  an  amusing  story  about 
that.  I  have  bad  a  lot  of  different  Jobs,  you 
know,  and  I  think  the  last  time — the  last 
Job  I  had  with  President  Truman  was  being 
Director  of  Mutual  Security.  He  swore  me  In. 
And  I  remember  very  clearly  one  of  my — 
he  told  about  the  different  things  that  I  had 
done  for  him  In  the  years  he  was  President. 
I  think  there  were  half  a  dozen.  There  was 
one  of  my  good  friends  In  the  White  House, 
In  a  rather  loud  aside  said.  "When  do  you 
suppose  Averell  Is  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  steady  Job." 

Well,  you  know,  I  thought  when  I  was 
elected  Oovemor  I  was  going  to  have  a 
steady  Job,  but  the  people  of  New  York  didn't 
seem  to  think  I  was  as  good  a  Governor  as 
I  was,  and  they  threw  me  out  after  four  years. 
They  elected  another  fellow.  I've  forgotten 
Juat  what  his  name  is — Rockefeller? 
ScRiKER.  I  think  that's  his  name. 
In  1969  you  went  to  Russia  as  a  private 
dtlzen,  and  you  met  a  new  kind  of  Busaian 
leader,  Nikita  Khrushchev.  What  did  you 
make  of  him? 

Oovemor  Hauumav.  Yes.  That  was  dxirlng 
the  polod  when  I  was  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed. But  I  had  a  very  long  talk  with  him. 
A«  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted — the  first  talk 
lasted — ^I  had  several  later,  but  the  first 
iMted  ten  hours,  from  one  o'clock  In  tbe 
morning  until  eleven  o'clock  at  nlgbt,  and  I 
never  re«Uzed  bow  much  you  could  leam 
about  a  man  at  one  sitting,  because  we  cov- 
ered almost  everything. 

Now,  be — this  may  seem  odd  to  say,  but  I 
don't  ronember — ^I  hadn't  remembered  meet- 
ing mtti  before,  but  he  remembered  me,  be- 
cause he  had  attended  one  of  the  banquets 
In  the  Kremlin.  I  used  to  sit  on  Stalin's  left 
when  these  banquets  occurred,  De  Oaulle  or 
Churchill,  or  whoever  It  might  be,  on  his 
right.  And  ao  he  knew  about  me.  Everybody 
knows  about  me  because  I  was  Ambassador 
during  the  war,  and  I  was  built  up  as  a 
friend  of  Russia.  I  found  blm  very  amusing, 
ft  great  sense  of  humor. 

And  he  was  hopeful,  very  hopefiil,  of  Im- 
proving relations  between  our  two  countries. 
Btit  I  think  he  vranted  to  do  too  much  on 
the  Russian  line  rather  than  on  the  Amerl- 


But  he  told  me  about  the  death  of  Stalin 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  had  to  demote 
the  authority  and  strength  of  the  secret 
police. 

He  said,  "You  know,  in  Uie  latw  days  of 
Stalin's  life  he  was  very  arbitrary,  trusted  no 
one.  We  never  knew  when  we  were  called  to 
his  offlce  whether  we'd  ever  see  o\ir  families 
■gain."  He  said,  "Tou  know,  people  can't 
work  under  that  kind  of  a  fear."  And  he  aald, 
"We  got  together  after  his  death  and  de- 
cided that  we  could  never  have  the  secret 
pOUoe  with  the  authority  they  had  because 
thaf  s  controlled  by  one  man." 

He  said,  "We  had  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  with  one  Individual,  Berta." 

I  said,  "What  was  the  trouble  with  him?" 

He  said,  "He  was  a  little  overly  ambltlotis. 


You  remember,  they  shot  him."  But  It's  In- 
teresting that  he's  the  last  one  that  they 
have  shot. 

And  now  he  la  retired.  He,  himself.  Is  re- 
tired, and  he's  living  as  a  private  citizen. 
Molotov  Is  living  as  a  private  citizen,  or 
rather  out  of  the  government,  and  we  see 
him  occasionally.  Thofy  feel  sufficiently  con- 
fident. They  have  control  of  the  country.  Al- 
though they  have  abandoned  terror,  you 
know,  the  knock  at  the  door  at  midnight 
doesn't  exist  any  more — but  let  me  quickly 
say  they  rule  the  country  by  very  stern  disci- 
pline. 

You  know  there  is  only  one  employer, 
namely,  the  Government.  If  you  get  Into 
that  one  employer's  bad  graces  there's  no 
way  that  you  can  exist.  And  so  that's  the 
way  they  control  not  only  the  working  peo- 
ple but  also  control  the  Intellectuals. 

But  there  Is  a  pressure  for  more  freedom. 
You  know,  with  more  consumer  goods  the 
people  want  greater  consumer  goods.  There 
is  pressure  to  do  more,  in  addition  to  which 
they  realize  after  fifty  years  that  they  have 
to  show  a  success  of  communism.  That  Is 
one  Interesting  thing. 

You  know.  Staim  used  to  tell  me  that 
communism  would  sweep  the  world  because 
of  the  mistakes  of  capitalism,  great  depres- 
sions, capitalistic  ware,  and  once  he  rather 
colorfully  said,  "Communism  breeds  In  the 
cesspools  of  capitalism."  As  Khrushchev 
fifteen  years  later,  sitting  in  the  same  offlce, 
leader  of  the  Russian  people,  said,  "We  are 
making  such  an  enormous  success  of  com- 
munism that  other  oountrles  are  going  to 
have  to  follow  our  example." 

Now,  Khrushchev  was  a  little  over- 
optlmlBtlc.  You  know,  he  would  always  tell 
you  where  they  would  be  In  five  years  and 
attempt  to  negotiate  on  that  basis.  But  they 
really  believe  that  Itls  a  necessity  now  to 
make  a  success  of  It,  and  of  course  that's 
good. 

And  I  think  one  of  the  most  subversive 
things  for  communism  that's  being  devised 
Is  this  Plat  deal,  you  know,  the  automobiles. 
ScHEKER.  Sending  the  automobile  to  Rus- 
sia? 

Governor  Harriican.  I  found  that  although 
people  were  very  unhappy  about  the  poor  ac- 
commodations, the  apartments  are  very 
crowded,  a  family  llvlxig  In  one  room,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  they  think  they're  going  to 
get  that  in  time — they  long  for  an  automo- 
bile. It  gives  them  a  certain  freedom. 

And  I  think  when  they  begin  to  get 
enough  of  them  around — I  found  every  fam- 
ily wanted  an  automobile,  the  pressure  for 
automobiles  and  the  need  of  all  the  things 
that  go  with  automobiles,  the  roads  and 
services,  and  one  thing  and  another.  That's 
why  I  say  the  Plat  deal  is  very  subversive 
to  communism,  and  I  think  It's  one  of  the 
best  things  that's  been  contemplated. 

ScRBixs.  We  have  atUl  another  leader 
m  Russia,  Mr.  Koeygln.  You  talked  with  him, 
too.  Many  people  have  the  Impression  that 
the  Soviet  Union  under  Kosygln  Is  less 
militant,  that  the  outward  thnist  of  Inter- 
national communism  has  subsided.  Would 
that  be  your  view? 

Governor  Haseiman.  No,  I  dont  think  the 
cold  war  Is  over. 

I  believe — I  think  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  a  watershed,  where  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  looked 
down  that  nuclear  barrel.  They  don't  want 
to  go  through  that  ag^n.  And  they  realize 
that  that  was  a  great  shock  to  them,  that  we 
would  stand  up,  and  I  don't  think  they  want 
nuclear  war. 

But  they  are  all  still,  as  you  notice  from 
yoiir  dispatches,  sUll  helping  Castro's  Cuba 
Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin 
American  countries,  and  there's  no  secret 
about  this. 

President  De  Oaulle  b  absolutely  wrong  In 
thinking  the  cold  war  Is  over,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted, of  course,  that  the  other  fourteen 


nations,  members  of  NATO,  are  sticking  to- 
gether. We  have  an  Integrated  force,  and  i 
think  the  other  fourteen  realize  that  they 
would  be  knocked  off  one  by  one. 

The  Kremlin  would  Uke  to  Iragm-ntize 
Western  Europe,  and  they  would  do  it  ir  we 
didn't  stick  together.  So  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing  NATO  together  Is  absolutely  Important 
and  those  who  think  that  the  cold  war  is 
over  are  wrong. 

When  I  think  of  the  enormous  change 
when  I  sent  the  telegram  In  '45,  I  was  then 
really  concerned  that  Russian  communism 
would  Uke  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
In  my  Judgment  they  would  have  done  so 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  extraordinary  far- 
sightedness of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  Congres  and 
the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  aid  to  Turkey  and 
standing  up  in  Berlin.  They  were  tcugh 
times. 

But  we  see  that  we  now  have  such  a— 
Instead  of  an  Impoverished  Europe,  a  vigor- 
ous, vital  Europe,  more  vigorous  than  ever, 
coming  together.  We  have  been  supporting 
integration  from  the  very  beginning.  I  think 
we  have  every  right  to  be  gratified  by  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  even  though 
we  have  this  very  unhappy  war  still  on  in 
Vietnam.  The  progress  in  the  period  has  been 
enormous. 

HuNTLBT.  Governor  Harrlman,  1960  then 
came  on  and  that  opened  the  beginning  of 
the — opened  the  Kennedy  era.  Again  you 
were  called  to  service,  roving  Ambassador. 
and  you  brought  In  such  things  as  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  on  Laos,  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  very  Important  things.  Again  I  would 
assume  that  these  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  win  sign  when  they  can  see  Its  to 
their  advantage. 
Governor  Hasriman.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
It's  tough  to  negotiate  with  Rxisslans,  Its 
very  easy  to  lose  your  temper  and  shout  at 
them;  but  you  have  to  be  calm  and  sit 
through  things,  and  then  finally  can  come 
to  an  agreement,  when  If  you  try  to  find  out 
what  they  want,  see  whether  It  can  b« 
meshed  with  what  we  want,  even  though  our 
objectives  may  be  the  same  as  we  now  have, 
on  the  non-proliferation  agreement,  It's  very 
hard  to  find  a  way  of  agreeing  to  It  because 
they  dont  like  to  have  people  roaming  around 
their  country.  They  don't  Uke  to  have  any 
Inspectors,  you  know.  So  we  may  have  com- 
mon objectives,  but  it's  hard  to  find  the 
formula  to  agree. 

Harsch.  Now,  you  said  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Korean  War  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  taken  the  firm  position  the 
Chinese  would  never  enter  that  war.  They 
did  enter  the  war.  We  again  today  are  hanng 
a  similar  controversy.  It's  very  much  like  the 
Korean,  with  some  people  saying,  "Look  out, 
the  Chinese  may  come  in,"  others  saying, 
"Never,  they  won't  come  in." 

Are  we  in  danger  of  repeating  the  mistake 
that  General  MacArthur  made? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  don't  think  as  long 
as  we  have  President  Johnson  as  President 
we'll  repeat  the  mistakes.  I  think  he  thor- 
oughly understands  the  risks  mvolved. 

If  you  went  at  the  North  recklessly  and  In- 
vaded the  North,  I  think  It  Is  quite  plain  that 
they  might  very  well  come  in  if  we  were 
to  attack  the  North,  attack  China  as  they 
want  to  attack  it.  but  North  Vietnam  does 
not  want  to  bring  the  Chinese  in.  They  want 
to  be  Independent  of  China.  And  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  block  them  out  or  take  the 
north  over,  which  the  President  has  no 
Intention  of  doing,  or  changing  the  govern- 
ment in  North  Vietnam,  they  would  come  In. 
By  the  same  token  the  Russians  are  gravely 
concerned.  They're  not  involved  out  there. 
But  they  consider  themselves  the  great  com- 
munist power,  and  this  is  a  sister  communist 
state.  North  Vietnam.  I  think  they  feel  frus- 
trated, that  state  can  undergo  the  punish- 
ment which  Is  going  on  with  their  being 
unable  to  do  it,  and  they  have  given  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  help. 
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I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  main — the 
opinion  m  Moscow  that  I  know  about  is  for 
ending  the  war  If  they  can  find  a  way  to  do 
It.  But  they  haven't  got  the  influence  at 
the  moment  to  do  so.  But  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  If  they  played  a  part  at  one  time 
in  attempting  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

I  know  that  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, a  number  of  whom  I  have  talked  to 
at  the  President's  request — the  Poles,  for 
instance,  a  year  ago  last  January,  sent  one 
of  their  senior  foreign  offlce  men  all  the  way 
to  Hanoi  to  try  to  find  a  way.  They  were 
unable  to  find  the  formula.  But  they  want 
to  see  the  war  over  because  they  don't  want 
to  have  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

ScHERER.  Governor,  that  brings  us  up  to 
this  very  moment.  How  do  we  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Oovemor  Hauuman.  Well,  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  given  us  instructions  to  follow 
every  lead.  He  has  told  me  to  spend  my  entire 
time  on  that  subject,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  every  lead  Is  being  followed  through. 

So  far  there  is  no  indication  that  North 
Vietnam  is  ready  to  come  to  the  conference 
table.  They  have  been — they're  tough  people. 
They've  been  fighting — Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
colleagues — for  a  long  time.  They  want  to 
take  over  the  South.  And  they  believe  that  we 
will— that  they  can  hang  on  and  well  get 
tired. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  liberal  Sen- 
ators ought  to  disillusion  them  as  to  that. 

So  I  think  in  time,  with  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  that  want  to  see  peace,  with 
a  President  that  does,  and  with  the  growing 
strength— I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  growing  strength,  prestige  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon. 

Tou  know.  It's  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
the  middle  of  a  war  to  have  a  constituent 
assembly  develop  a  constitution,  the  elections 
are  going  on,  on  the  village  and  the  hamlet 
basis.  There  will  be  an  election  in  the  au- 
tumn. September  and  October,  for  a  presi- 
dent, for  a  national  assembly.  This  will  give 
the  government  real  authority  in  respect  to 
world  councils,  and  I  think  that  will  be  an 
Important  Improvement  in  the  situation. 

But  above  all,  I  think  that  President  John- 
son has  the  determination  but  at  the  same 
time  the  restraint  which  is  needed,  as  it  was 
under  Truman,  to  see  us  through  that  con- 
flict, to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  let's  remember  this  is  a  limited  war, 
limited  objectives,  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
solution  It's  got  to  be  a  solution  which 
whleves  our  limited  objectives. 

But  he's  quite  ready,  as  you  know,  to  an- 
nounce that  he's  ready  to  have  our  troops 
come  out  and  neutralize  the  area,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  the  Russians  don't  want  to 
«««  the  Chinese  expand  and  would  be  quite 
feady  to  accept  a  neutral  area  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Just  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  a 
neutral  area  in  the  subcontinent,  India  and 
Pakistan. 


BEEP  IMPORTS 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Florida  [Mr.  Oxtrniy]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  revise  the 
quota  system  on  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain meat  and  meat  products.  The  rising 
ude  of  meat  Imports  is  Jeopardizlngr  the 
income  of  our  farmers,  and  I  feel  that  the 


time  has  come  for  us  to  review  and 
strengthen  the  existing  limitations. 

For  many  months  now.  the  American 
farmer  has  suffered  from  rising  imports. 
As  of  March  30.  the  farm  parity  ratio 
was  74,  the  lowest  since  1934.  Per  capita 
farm  income  last  year  was  $1,731 — less 
than  two-thirds  the  level  of  per  capita 
income  for  the  entire  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  cattle  prices  have 
fallen  behind  the  rise  in  general  price 
level.  For  example,  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, beef  averaged  $24.67  per  100  pounds 
in  March  of  1967  as  compared  to  an  av- 
erage of  $29.22  in  March  of  1966. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964— PubUc  Law  88-482— has  failed  to 
bring  any  relief  to  American  meat  pro- 
ducers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
bring  about  the  following  six  things. 
First,  it  would  eliminate  the  10-percent 
overrun  clause  so  that  Imports  could  not 
exceed  the  actual  adjusted  quota. 

Second,  it  would  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  duty  of  estimating 
in  advance  the  level  of  imports  and  de- 
termining whether  they  will  exceed  quo- 
tas. Quotas  would  be  imposed  by  the  bill 
itself. 

Third,  the  period  on  which  our  present 
quotas  are  based  would  be  changed.  Quo- 
tas would  be  based  on  the  average  of  the 
5-year  period  1958-62,  a  more  represent- 
ative base  period  than  1959-63. 

Fourth,  quotas  would  be  imposed  quar- 
terly instead  of  annually,  thus  prevent- 
ing seasonal  surges. 

Fifth,  the  administration  would  have 
the  power  to  Impose  quotas  on  meats  not 
covered  in  the  legislation  if  these  imports 
should  become  a  threat  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Finally,  meat  purchases  abroad  will  be 
Charged  against  import  quotas  for  such 
meats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
much  needed  legislation  which  would 
help  provide  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  beef  imports. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  present  tax  laws  to  extend 
the  "head  of  household"  benefits  to  all 
unremarried  widows  and  widowers  and 
to  aU  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
35  and  who  have  never  been  married  or 
who  have  been  separated  or  divorced  for 
1  year  or  more. 

Today  the  single  person  bears  an  un- 
fair burden  of  our  Nation's  taxload.  In 
reviewing  the  tax  structure  I  find  that 
Congress  in  1948  legsJlzed  "income  split- 
ting" for  married  couples  who  filed  Joint 
returns  and  then  3  years  later  In 
1951,  enacted  a  "head  of  household"  pro- 


vision which  granted  tax  relief  to  single, 
divorced,  or  widowed  individuals  who 
supported  one  or  more  dependents.  Quite 
frankly,  the  present  laws  affecting  sin- 
gle, widowed,  or  divorced  individuals 
with  no  dependents  are  unrealistic  in 
view  of  the  demands  and  expenses  of 
present-day  living  requirements. 

According  to  a  study  by  Josph  A.  Pech- 
man,  director  of  economic  studies  for 
the  Brookings  Institution,  who  conducted 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  tax 
system  since  the  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form bill  of  1964,  the  income  tax  law  dis- 
criminates heavily  against  single  persons. 
The  present  joint  return  system  for  mar- 
ried couples  assumes,  according  to  Mr. 
Pechman,  "that  it  costs  twice  as  much 
for  two  persons  to  live  as  it  .does  for  one. 
This  is  not  so — studies  of  family  budgets 
indicate  that  it  costs  about  three-fourths 
as  much  as  for  one  person  to  live  as  it 
does  for  two." 

Looking  at  the  problem  realistically, 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  adult  per- 
son alone  are  not  too  very  different  from 
those  Incurred  by  a  family  or  household 
head  with  dependents.  For  example,  the 
single  person  must  also  provide  housing, 
furniture,  home  maintenance,  food,  in- 
surance, and  so  forth.  Just  as  the  family 
does.  It  costs  no  less  for  him  to  live,  yet 
he  bears  an  unfair  burden  of  the  taxload. 
To  be  more  specific,  the  tax  differential  In 
income  levels  between  $6,000  and  $12,000 
for  single  persons  and  heads  of  house- 
holds ranges  from  $70  to  $290.  One  point 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  of  the  18  million 
single  persons  in  the  United  States  35 
and  over,  13  million  are  women.  Main- 
tenance of  decent  and  safe  living  accom- 
modations for  them  is  a  must. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  Introducing  this 
biU  today  and  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  enacting  this 
much-needed  legislation  to  correct  the 
present  Inequity  In  our  tax  laws. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilsoh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  tndude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  wn^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  the  huge  mili- 
tary construction  bill  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  fiscal  1968.  It 
totals  $2.6  billion  and  Is  the  largest  sin- 
gle authorization  bill  for  military  con- 
struction ever  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  appears  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  done  an  abrupt  about-face  re- 
garding military  construction.  Two  years 
ago,  after  Congress  passed  a  rather  large 
military  construction  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deferred  most  of  the  projects. 
Then  last  January,  the  secretary  re- 
lecused  the  funds  for  these  withheld 
projects.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  military  services  to  add  about  $1 
billion  to  the  military  construction  pro- 
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gram  that  was  being  reviewed  by  the 
President's  Budget  Bureau.  This  strange 
change  of  heart  by  the  administration 
raises  a  serious  question  of  whether  con- 
siderations other  than  military  require- 
ments have  been  used  In  drafting  the 
proposed  military  construction  program. 
Is  the  Johnson  administration  using  our 
military  ccmstructlon  program  as  an  eco- 
nomic pump  primer?  Or  is  the  adminis- 
tration proposing  projects  for  key  con- 
gressional districts  as  barter  items  in  try- 
ing to  win  congressional  support  for  the 
President's  costly  and  controversial  do- 
mestic programs?  If  either  of  these  are 
true,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  indeed, 
that  the  Nation's  security  is  being  used 
as  a  political  or  economical  yo-yo  for  the 
benefit  of  the  controlling  administration. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  , 
has  served  notice  that  our  committee 
will  demand  a  full  explanation  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  increasing  the 
bill  by  $1  billion.  Mr.  Rivers  has  appro- 
priately stated  that  the  committee  will 
look  at  this  bill  "with  some  apprehension 
and  a  degree  of  skepticifZQ"  because  of 
the  Defense  Department's  actions.  I 
should  like  to  applaud  the  chairman  for 
talcing  such  a  forthright  stance  in  this 
serious  matter. 


forgotten  men  and  women  in  the  pan- 
handle would  be  Immeasurable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  measure. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Bbcors  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introductlng  a  bill  designed 
to  am«id  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  add  1,726  miles  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, and  to  further  designate  such  mile- 
age as  the  route  for  a  highway  on  such 
Interstate  System  from  Brownsville.  Tex., 
to  the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border. 

This  great  new  Interstate  System 
would  run  generally  along  and  parallel 
to  n.S.  Route  83  to  the  North  Dakota- 
Canadian  border,  through  the  States  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  The 
mileage  designated  by  this  bill  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  place  of  mileage 
which  has  already  been  designated  for 
the  Interstate  System  of  the  States 
affected. 

The  wonderful  pioneering  people  of  the 
Panhandle  of  Oklahoma  have  for  too 
long  been  Ignored  Insofar  as  road  systems 
are  concerned.  This  proposal  will  allow 
to  these  hardy  prairie  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  the  first  time,  real  access  to 
the  States  to  the  north  and  south,  and  to 
the  other  road  nets  which  would  cross 
this  new  system. 

This  proposed  new  system  would 
stretch  for  only  34  miles  across  the  Okla- 
homa Panhandle,  but  the  benefits  to  the 


IT'S  A  SIN  TO  WIN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
generally  luiown,  the  theories  of  progres- 
sive education  were  a  radical  departure 
from  time-tested  methods  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  It  was  reasoned  that  the 
student  should  be  comparatively  free  of 
discipline — and  tliat  the  teacher  was  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  learning 
process.  The  age-old  concept  of  competi- 
tion and  excellence  was  to  be  eliminated 
and  the  character  of  the  pupil's  work 
was  of  minor  importance.  In  this  way 
the  student's  abilities  would  be  released 
and  his  full  capabilities  realized. 

The  May  1967,  issue  of  Literary  Cav- 
alcade, a  national  high  school  publica- 
tion, featured  a  first-award  short  story 
by  Robert  Lindauer,  Jr..  entitled  "Pres- 
ent Progressive."  Robert  is  a  Junior  at 
Henry  James  Memorial  High  School  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  whose  satirical  treat- 
ment of  progressive  educational  tliinking 
is  both  witty — and  more  importantly — 
thought  provoking.  One  can  well  imagine 
the  losses  our  Nation  and  culture  would 
have  sustained  if  tills  type  of  thinking 
had  been  prevalent  since  the  birth  of 
this  country — Abe  Lincoln,  devoid  of  the 
idea  of  excellence,  dying  a  virtual  un- 
known in  his  log  cabin;  Gen.  Etouglas 
MacArthur,  an  inept  and  fumbling  lead- 
er during  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
n;  Babe  Ruth  and  Joe  Louis,  untested  in 
their  God-given  talents  for  they  had 
never  learned  the  merit  of  wirming. 

Although  written  in  a  light  vein,  Rob- 
ert Lindauer's  stoiy  conveys  a  powerful 
message,  and  for  this  reason  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Present  pROOREssrvz 
(By  Robert Undauer,  Jr.) 

PhU  Porter's  carefuUy-constructed  day- 
dream coUapsed  as  Miss  BaUey,  the  new  head 
of  the  Guidance  Department  called  for  the 
hall  to  come  to  ordtr. 

"Awrlght,  kids,"  she  bellowed  as  the  roar 
of  voices  died  out.  "you  all  got  two  books  and 
a  pap>er  in  fronta  ya,  right?" 

PhU  glanced  at  thase  three  Itenas,  which  he 
had  neatly  arranged  on  his  table  when  he 
first  arrived  In  the  cafeteria,  and  silently 
nodded.  In  the  coraer  his  pencils  and  his 
eraser  were  In  neat  order.  Directly  in  front 
of  htm  were  stacked  a  test  book  bearing  the 
cryptic  heading:  "NLQE"  and  the  caption 
"Do  Not  Open  Until  Told  To  Do  So,"  a  sim- 
ilarly marked  booklet,  and  a  machine-scoring 
answer  sheet.  Phil  had  spent  a  few  minutes 
trying  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  the  title 
soon  after  he  arrived,  but  after  coming  up 
with  such  unlikely  combinations  as  "Nudists 
liove  Queen  EUzabsth"  and  "Nationalistic 
Leopards  QxUp  Bxasperatingly,"  be  had  tired 
of  the  sport  and  bad  passed  on  to  more  im- 
portant matters. 

"Open  up  this  here  plnlc  book,"  Miss 
Bailey  instructed,  waving  the  booklet  above 
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her  head,  "and  read  what  it  says.  I  won't  read 
It  to  ya  'cause  I  caln't  read  too  good." 

Phil  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  astonished 
by  Miss  Bailey's  revelations.  He  had  heard 
her  say  nxany  similar  things  since  the  latest 
antidlscrimlnatory  legislation  had  opened 
her  Job  to  her.  Phil  did  feel,  however,  that 
the  "equal  rights  for  all"  movement  had 
been  carried  to  an  unnecessary  extreme 
Nevertheless,  he  spread  the  booklet  Min 
Bailey  had  Indicated  acroes  the  top  of  the 
table  and  began  to  read: 

"NLQB — GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS    FOB    THI 
NATIONAL  LUCK  QUOTIENT  XXAMINATIOM" 

Following  was  a  handwritten  passage 
superimposed  over  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  and  bearing  the  President's 
signature. 

"Congratulations!  You,  the  student  about 
to  take  the  NLQE,  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
democracy.  You  are  among  the  first  to  wit- 
ness another  result  of  the  long  battle  sgainst 
discrimination.  As  you  read  these  instruc- 
tions and  as  you  take  the  examination  It- 
self, please  keep  in  mind  the  serious  nature 
of  the  NLQE.  If  you  do  so,  a  happier,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  independent  future 
will  be  yours." 

Phil,  who  had  been  expecting  to  take  the 
SAT,  looked  about  the  hall  in  order  to  see 
how  other  students  were  affected  by  what 
they  had  read.  He  learned  Uttle,  however,  be- 
cause every  other  student,  each  motivated  by 
much  the  same  type  of  curiosity,  was  already 
craning  his  neck  and  attempting  to  see  his 
neighbor's  face.  Disappointed,  Phil  went 
back  to  his  reading. 

"/.  Filling  out  the  anaicer  sheet 

"The  National  Luck  Quotient  Examination 
is  similar  to  many  other  tests  you  have  taken 
during  the  past  several  years  In  that  it  is 
machine-scored.  Although  most  students  are 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  procedure  for 
filling  out  a  machine-scored  answer  sheet, 
this  procedure  will  be  reviewed  here: 

"1.  Use  a  #2  pencil  at  all  times.  U  you 
make  an  error,  be  sure  to  erase  completely. 

"2.  Print  (do  not  write)  your  name,  your 
school's  name,  and  your  school's  address  on 
the  lines  provided  for  this  purpose  at  the 
top  of  Side  A  of  the  answer  sheet. 

"3.  Turn  the  answer  sheet  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  right  edge  is  on  top.  Print  your 
name  in  the  blocks  provided  for  this  purpose 
in  the  following  manner:  Last  name  flist, 
skip  a  block,  first  name  last." 

Phil  quickly  skimmed  through  this  section 
of  the  instruction  booklet.  His  acquaintance 
with  this  type  of  instruction  sheet  was  a 
long  one,  and  he  felt  little  need  to  renew  It. 
For  this  reason,  he  simply  read  a  sentence 
here  and  a  sentence  there,  making  stire  that 
each  agreed  with  his  memory. 

"4.  Darken  in  the  circle  to  the  right  of 
your  name  that  stands  for  your  sex — male 
(m),  or  female(f).  Or,  if  you  wish,  you  may 
exercise  your  right  to  refuse  to  answer  by 
darkening  in  the  third  circle  (x) ." 

Phil  remembered  when  this  change  had 
been  made.  Just  over  a  year  before:  all  answer 
sheets  had  been  revised  In  order  to  make 
them  acceptable  under  a  new  federal  law  that 
bad  been  passed  at  that  time.  Several  yean 
earlier,  the  Supreme  Court,  prodded  into 
action  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
bad  asked  Congress  to  produce  new  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  sexual  discrimination.  Phil 
felt  that  the  real  reason  why  the  law  took 
so  long  coming  Into  being  was  the  fact  that 
Congress  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  the  law 
from  sounding  like  a  racy  story. 

He  soon  completed  reading  the  first  section 
of  the  instructions  and  went  on  to  tbe  next. 

"//.  Taking  the  NLQE 
"The  NLQE  U  prtmarUy  intended  to  deter- 
mine  the  relative  luck  of  all  students.  Id 
order  to  achieve  this  goal,  students  will  be 
asked  certain  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
have  been  selected  at  random  by  computer. 
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The  answers  are  arranged  In  no  set  order — 

do  not  attempt  to  find  a  pattern. 

"Use  a  #  2  pencil  at  all  times.  If  you  make 
an  error  or  decide  to  change  an  answer,  be 
jure  to  erase  your  first  answer  completely. 
Make  certain  you  do  not  omit  a  question  and 
that  you  do  not  write  an  answer  in  the  wrong 

space. 

"Students  are  not  allowed  to  tise  any  aids 
or  reference  materials  during  the  examina- 
tion. Included  on  the  list  of  items  students 
are  forbidden  to  use  are  slide  rules,  diction- 
aries, rabbiu'  feet,  four-leaf  clovers,  and  imy 
similar  aids. 

"The  NLQE  is  divided  Into  two  parts — 
NLQE-verbal  and  NLQE-mathematical — each 
of  which  will  take  one  hour.  NLQE-verbal  la 
divided  into  five  parts:  reading,  compreben- 
slon,  analogies,  meaiUngs  In  content." 

Phil  glanced  at  the  examples  given  after 
the  description  of  the  test.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  these  questions  and  answers  were  the 
most  ridiculous  and  yet  the  most  fasclnaung 
be  bad  ever  seen  in  hia  life.  Although  be 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  study 
the  examples  further,  he  forced  himself  to 
go  on  to  the  third  and  final  section  of  the 
Instructions. 

"///.  Background  of  the  NLQS 

"(Note. — This  section  of  the  Instructions 
Is  optional  material  and  is  not  necessary  for 
the  successful  completion  of  the  examina- 
tion. Read  this  section  only  if  you  have 
finished  and  thoroughly  understand  all 
previous  instructions.) 

"The  test  you  are  about  to  take,  the  Na- 
tional Luck  Quotient  Examination,  has 
superseded  all  previous  college  admissions 
examinations — henceforth,  this  test  will  be 
taken  in  place  of  the  PSAT,  the  SAT,  Re- 
gents' Examinations,  the  Achievements,  and 
all  similar  tests.  To  be  taken  by  all  students 
who  Intend  to  go  to  college,  the  NLQE  Is 
given  with  the  sole  Intent  of  determining 
the  students'  relative  LQs  ( i.e.,  how  lucky  one 
student  is  in  comparison  with  another). 

"There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the 
NLQE  has  been  adopted: 

"1.  National  educators  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  method  of  selecting 
students  who  most  deserve  going  to  college, 
the  results  of  Intelligence  and  aptitude  tests 
have  been  of  steadily  decreasing  value.  They 
have  realized  that,  regardless  of  the  scores 
students  receive  on  these  exams,  these  stu- 
dents never  work  to  the  smallest  fraction  of 
their  abilities  once  they  are  in  college.  Thus, 
It  Is  plain  that  only  the  lucky  students — the 
students  who  consistently  guess  correctly 
during  examinations  for  which  they  haven't 
studied  and  who  are  able  to  bluff  their  way 
through  classes  for  which  they  haven't  pre- 
pared— are  successful  In  college.  For  this 
reason  It  has  become  evident  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  America's  limited  col- 
lege classroom  space,  only  these  lucky 
students  should  be  selected  to  go  on  to 
Institutes  of  higher  education.  The  purpose 
of  the  NLQE  Is  to  Identify  these  lucky 
students. 

"2.  In  keeping  with  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  rulings  and  Congressional  legislation 
banning  Intellectual  discrimination,  all  in- 
telligence and  aptitude  tests  are  now  uncon- 
stitutional and  have  been  abolished.  A  special 
Senate  subcommittee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
has  produced  this  more  accurate  and 
fairer  replacement  for  the  old  tests." 

Phil  remembered  the  exact  moment  when 
he  had  first  learned  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  He  had  been  adjusting  his  slide  rule 
in  front  of  the  TV  when  he  patised  to  listen 
to  the  midaftemoon  news: 

"Would  you  tell  me,  sir."  a  commentator 
was  asking,  "why  the  Supreme  Court  elected 
to  rule  upon  this  matter,  and  what  effects 
this  ruling  will  have  on  our  American  way 
of  life?" 

The  Chief  Justice,  sUIl  attired  In  hU  black 
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Judicial  robe,  edged  toward  the  microphone, 
cleared  his  throat,  made  certain  that  the 
TelePrompTer  was  in  operation,  pulled  a  note 
card  from  a  pocket,  and  began  to  speak. 

"The  challenge  presented  to  democracy — as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  all  American 
citizens — by  intellectual  and  ability  dis- 
crimination Is  a  major  one,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  acted  accordingly."  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice read.  "Through  the  entire  course  of  otir 
deliberations,  we  Justices  have  kept  In  mind 
one  basic  question:  Why  should  one's  whole 
future  depend  upon  one's  Intelligence  and 
one's  abilities,  two  factors  over  which  one 
has  no  control?  Why  should  one  student  have 
the  right  to  go  to  college  and  another  be 
denied  the  same  right  merely  because  the 
latter  was  unable  to  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations? Why  should  one  man  get  a  Job 
and  another  be  refused  the  same  Job  merely 
because  the  latter  was  btimbllng,  unskilled, 
and  Inept? 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that 
stupidity  and  ineptitude  are  not  vices.  The 
Court  feels  that  intellectual  and  abUlty  dis- 
crimination must  go  the  way  of  racial,  reUgl- 
ous,  and  p>olltlcal  discrimination — they  must 
be  eliminated.  Therefore,  the  Court  declares 
these  two  forms  of  discrimination  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  recommends  that  Con- 
gress undertake  legislation  to  eliminate 
them." 

Within  a  day  of  this  announcement,  Yale. 
MIT,  and  the  A&P  food  chain  announced  in- 
tentions of  leaving  the  Union. 

Soon  thereafter.  Congress  passed  a  whole 
new  universe  of  antidlscrimlnatory,  antl-ln- 
telllgence,  and  antlskUl  legislation.  Memt>ers 
of  the  National  Honor  Society  were  In- 
structed to  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  and  were  called  to  appear  before 
Senate  Investigating  committees.  The  use  of 
Intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  for  securing 
any  post — federal,  state,  local,  private,  or 
scholastic — became  a  federal  offense.  An- 
other law  stated  that  any  Institution  con- 
tinuing to  accept  the  best  qualified  appli- 
cant for  any  post  would  lose  Its  federal 
funds.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  PhU's 
school  system  had  leaped  at  the  opportunity 
to  hire  Mlas  Bailey,  the  most  unqualified 
guidance  counselor  In  the  entire  Northeast. 

"Do  not  begin  the  test  until  you  are  in- 
structed to  do  so." 

Closing  the  boolUet  and  sliding  It  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tabletop,  Phil  glanced 
at  the  clock,  checked  his  neat  pile  of  pencils 
and  his  eraser,  brought  himself  up  to  date 
on  Miss  Bailey's  whereabouts,  and  began  to 
study  the  faces  of  his  feUow  students.  The 
faces  of  the  others  registered  almost  univer- 
sal amusement,  as  If  they  thought  the  NLQE 
were  a  Joke,  a  Joke,  that  would  have  no  con- 
ceivable effect  on  their  futures.  Phil,  whose 
many  years  of  taking  tests  on  subjects  about 
which  he  knew  nothing  had  sicquainted  blm 
with  the  fundamentals  of  guessing,  was 
unworrled.  He  was  amused  to  note  that  some 
were  not  as  unworrled  as  he — the  boy  at  the 
table  to  his  left  was  already  praying  to  his 
car  keys,  his  most  valuable  possession,  for 
luck. 

When  Miss  Bailey  perceived  that  most  stu- 
dents had  completed  their  reading,  she  again 
rose  to  her  feet. 

"Awrlght,  kids,"  she  called.  "If  you  got  any 
questions,  ask  your  neighbors." 

Miss  Bailey  tolerated  about  ten  seconds  of 
the  resulting  uproar  and  then  again  called 
for  silence. 

"You  tell  me  when  a  hour's  up,"  she 
charged  a  boy  In  the  front  row.  "Now,  start 
the  test!" 

Breaking  open  the  seal  of  his  test  booklet, 
Phil  spread  his  materials  across  the  table- 
top  and  began  to  read : 

"NLQE-Verbal 
"Time:  60  minutes 
"Part  A:  Reading  Comprehension 
"Directions:  Bead  the  following  passages  as 


quickly  as  possible.  Select  the  best  answer 
tat  each  of  the  multlple-ctiolce  questions  fol- 
lowing each  passage.  In  the  case  of  two  ac- 
ceptable answers,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
choose  the  better. 

"Passage  I 

"My  mother  and  your  mother  were  washing 
the  clothes.  My  mother  socked  your  mother 
right  In  the  nose. 

"1.  What  color  was  the  blood? 

"  ( a)   yellow 

"(b)   green 

"(c)   blue 

"(d)  purple 

"(e)   black 

"Please  turn  the  page.     D" 


TRADING  WITH  TEIE  ENEMY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  to  increase  trade  with  and  to 
provide  millions  of  dollars  of  credit  to 
Russia  poses  a  grave  danger  to  the  futtire 
security  of  this  country. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  sulvo- 
cate  "building  bridges"  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  Soviet  Russia.  Let 
us  see  to  what  kind  of  government  they 
would  have  us  "build  bridges."  Ameri- 
cans are  being  slaughtered  in  Vietnam 
because  North  Vietnam,  encoiuraged  and 
goaded  by  the  Soviet  Union,  attacked 
free  South  Vietnam  in  a  further  effort 
to  reach  the  Soviet  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. Russian  weapons,  Russian 
planes,  Russian  bombs,  Russian  mis- 
siles are  keeping  the  fighting  going  In 
Asia,  and  Americans  continue  to  die. 

Reports  coming  out  of  Cuba  are  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  readying  the 
next  crisis  right  at  our  doorstep.  With- 
out any  protest  from  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, Russia  is  continuing  its 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  with  dally  ar- 
rivals of  new  military  equipment.  Pull- 
scale  war  is  now  In  progress  in  the 
Middle  East  and  this  war  was  fomoited, 
encouraged,  and  inflamed  by  C(xnmunlst 
Russia.  While  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  beg.  plead  and  grovel  In 
an  effort  to  persuade  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  act.  Communist  Russia  boldly 
gives  full  backing  to  the  Arab  States  and 
dares  the  United  States  to  indicate  even 
verbal  support  for  Israel  to  which  we  are 
morally  and  responsibly  committed  to 
protect  from  aggression. 

I  submit  that  we  are  heading  toward 
national  suicide  when  we  espouse  pro- 
grams wliich  will  build  up  and  strengthen 
our  enemies  and  weaken  the  United 
States.  In  continuing  to  encourage  trade 
with  Soviet  Russia,  in  advocating  huge 
loans  to  establish  credit  for  the  Commu- 
nist, such  as  the  proposed  $50  million 
worth  to  help  Italy  build  a  Fiat  plant  In 
Russia,  we  are  contributing  to  the  ag- 
gressive alms  of  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

Those  in  the  State  Department  who 
advocate  trade  with  the  Communists  try 
to  make  us  believe  that  such  trade  will  be 
only    in    nonstrategic    materials.    How 
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stupid  do  th^  think  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be?  Ajojoat  knows  that  the  same 
equipment  that  Is  used  to  build  auto- 
mobiles can  be  swlfUy  converted  to  the 
manufacture  of  materials  of  war.  And 
what  Is  a  more  Important  ingredient  of 
war  supply  than  food  and  fibre? 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  cannot  afford  to 
slimiber  while  the  storm  clouds  of  de- 
struction gather.  The  administration  Is 
evidently  Incamble  of  advocating  or 
carrying  ova  policies  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  Communist-inspired  crises,  so 
It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  save  freedom  in 
the  world.  Congress  must  annoimce  loud 
and  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  sup- 
port programs  designed  to  strengthen 
the  warmakers  In  the  world  and  weaken 
our  own  capability  and  resolve. 


LEOISLATION  FOR  AN  IMPROVED 
NORTH-SOUTH  HIGHWAY  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  ERLEINBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Klkppe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromllllnods? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  which  would 
add  to  the  National  Interstate  System  a 
1,728-mile  highway  running  from  the 
Canadian  border  north  of  Mlnot  to 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  Mexican  border. 

The  proposed  highway  would  closely 
parallel  the  present  North-South  Route 
83. 

Today  most  of  the  major  highway, 
railroad,  and  airline  facilities  serving  the 
Oreat  Plains  area  are  East-West  ori- 
ented. I  believe  an  improved  North- 
South  highway  transportation  system 
would  be  of  enormous  economic  benefit 
to  the  entire  region. 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  Inter- 
state System  would  greatly  facilitate 
travel  within  the  six  States  it  would  tra- 
verse. It  would  promote  additional  tour- 
Ism  within  these  States,  as  well  as  to 
and  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

It  would  also  provide  a  much  im- 
proved highway  link  between  western 
North  Dakota's  two  largest  cities,  Mlnot 
and  Bismarck. 

The  proposed  route  would  run  slightly 
west  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  continuing 
through  western  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
the  Oklahoma-Texas  Panhandle  and  on 
to  Brownsville. 


THE  AMERICAN  FILM  INSTITUTE  IS 
ORGANIZED 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  CBlr.  Kttpfihmaw]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KDPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  there  has  been  discussion 
about  the  need  for  preserving  the  great 


backlog  of  film  heretofore  produced  and 
going  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Because  of  the  great  cultural  potential, 
film  and  other  reproductive  devices  de- 
serve additional  thought  and  assistance. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  Film  Institute 
has  been  organized  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental corporation  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  develop  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural use  of  film. 

It  will  be  noted  that  George  Stevens, 
Jr..  Involved  in  the  production  of  well- 
respected  USIA  film  "Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums,"  will  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  June  6 
regarding  this  organiaation  and  the  pub- 
lic figures  connected  with  it  follows: 
Agxnct  to  Press  Movies'  Ahtistry — American 

Film  Institute  Formed  in  Wabbington 
( By  Vlnc«n(  Canby ) 

Washington,  June  6. — The  American  Film 
Inatltute,  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  cor- 
poration, has  been  formally  established  to 
preserve  and  develop  the  nation's  "artistic 
and  cultural  resources  In  film." 

Oeorge  Stevens  Jr.,  35-year-old  director  of 
the  United  States  Infoimatlon  Agency's  film 
division,  Is  resigning  that  pKMt  to  become  di- 
rector and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  will  be  guided  by  a  22- 
member  board  of  trustees. 

Formation  of  the  Institute,  which  wlU  have 
headquarters  In  Washington,  was  announced 
at  the  Kladlson  Hotel  here  today  at  a  press 
conference  held  by  Oeorge  Stevens,  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts,  and  Gregory  Peck,  the  actor  who 
Is  acting  chairman  of  the  Institute's  board 
of  trustees. 

OTHER    SUCH    GROm>S    LARGER 

With  an  estimated  budget  of  $6.3-inlIllon 
for  the  first  three  years,  the  American  Film 
Institute  comes  Into  belag  as  the  third-larg- 
est such  organization  In  the  world  In  terms 
of  money.  Its  Soviet  counterpart  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  between  $4-mUllon  and  $5- 
mllUon,  and  the  Swedish  Film  Institute  an 
annual  budget  of  $2.25  million. 

The  United  States,  where  motion  pictures 
had  their  birth.  Is  one  of  the  last  of  the  major 
producing  nations  to  establish  such  an  orga- 
nization. Britain,  Franoe,  Italy  and  India 
have  them. 

As  outlined  by  Roger  Stevens,  the  insti- 
tute will  concentrate  on  the  f oUowlng  areas : 

HFUmmaker  training.  It  will  establish  one 
or  more  Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study,  to 
act  as  a  bridge  between  college  or  unlvenlty 
study  and  a  filmmaking  career. 

VFllm  education.  The  institute  wUI  esplore 
ways  to  help  develop  and  Improve  the  study 
of  film  as  an  art  form  "with  its  own  esthetics, 
history  and  techniques." 

HFilxn  production.  The  institute  will  make 
grants  to  young  filmmakers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  and  experimental  films, 
both  short  and  feature-length,  and  will 
finance  the  production  of  such  films  at  Its 
Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study. 

UPllm  archives.  The  institute  will  work  to 
catalogue  and  preserve  old  films. 

The  institute  will  commission  publications 
of  film  news,  criticism  and  textbooks. 

Of  the  Institute's  initial  three-year  budget 
three-quarters  Is  already  in  hand  or  firmly 
committed. 

COTTNCn.    GRANT    IS    LARGEST 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  In  the 
largest  single  grant  It  hM  ever  made,  has 
given  the  institute  $1.3.mllllon.  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  have  each  pledged  themselves 
to  grant  •l.S-million.  leaving  S1.3-milUon 
stiu  to  be  raised. 


Oeorge  Stevens  Jr..  son  of  the  Hollywood 
filmmaker  and  no  relation  to  Roger  Stevens, 
pointed  to  the  dominating  influence  of  fllm 
today  and  said:  "We  cannot  be  casual  about 
the  training  of  the  people  who  create  these 
images." 

PECK    REPLIES    TO   CRITICS 

As  head  of  the  U.S.I.A.'8  film  dlvUlon  for 
the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion around  the  world  of  aoo  documentaries 
and  newsreeU  annually.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  U.S.I.A.  began  ar  "interneahlp" 
program  to  train  young  filmmakers.  A  num- 
ber of  their  films,  notably  the  documentary 
feature  on  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of 
Ughtnlng;  Day  of  Drums,"  have  been  well 
received. 

Taking  notice  of  criticism  that  the  present 
board  seems  to  be  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
HoUywood  motion-picture  establishment  Mr 
Peck  noted : 

"I  have  been  in  the  theater  and  films  for 
25  years,  and  this  la  the  first  production  la 
which  I  appeared  that  was  reviewed  before  It 
opened." 

The  trustees  otlier  than  George  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Peck: 

Elizabeth  Ashley,  the  actress. 

Charles  Benton,  educational  film  producer. 

Francis  Ford  Coppola,  film  writer  and  di- 
rector. 

Sherrlll  Corwln.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Theater  Owners. 

The  Rev.  John  Culkln,  director  of  Fordham 
University's  Center  for  Communications. 

Bruce  Herschensohn,  doctunentary  film- 
maker. 

Francis  Keppel,  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Arthur  Knight,  film  critic  and  historian. 

Richard  Leacock,  filmmaker. 

Donald  H.  McOannon,  president  of  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company. 

David  Mallery,  director  of  studies  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

William  L.  Perelra.  architect  and  member  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Arnold  Picker,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  Artists  Corporation. 

Sidney  Poltler,  the  actor. 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  Jr.,  the  historian. 

George  Seaton.  the  firm  director  and  pro- 
ducer. 

Dan  Taradash,  film  writer. 

Jack  Valentl,  president  of  the  MoUon  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America. 

Richard  F.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployes. 

Fred  Zlnnemann,  the  director. 


EQUAL  SALARIES  FOR  EQUAL 
WORK  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  ZOO- 
LOGICAL   PARK    POLICE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Joined  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  FRmn}  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  Insure  that  salarle.s 
of  the  police  in  the  National  Zoological 
Park  shall  equal  those  of  members  of 
the  U.S.  Park  Police,  who  have  compara- 
ble duties. 

Enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  cor- 
rect what  I  consider  to  be  a  present 
Inequity  in  pay  scales  among  Federal 
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employees  who  duties  are  basically  com- 
parable; and  such  enactment  would  be 
in  compliance  with  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

Such  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  At  that 
time,  hearings  established  that  the  zoo 
park  police  have  duties  basically  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  miiformed  police- 
men in  the  park  service.  And  since  then. 
statistics  have  been  submitted  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  these  men  are  not 
guards,  but  that  they  are,  indeed,  police- 
men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  position  with  the  zoo  police  force, 
an  applicant  must  have  had  1  year  of 
general  experience  and  2  years  of  spe- 
cialized experience  in  police  work. 

Yet  their  salaries  are  not  comparable 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  park  serv- 
ice and  my  bill  would  grant  each  mem- 
ber of  the  zoo  park  police  a  salary  in- 
crease of  two  grades  and  make  their 
salaries  comparable  to  those  of  the  park 
police. 

This  is  an  issue  that  has  been  before 
us  for  several  years  and  should  be  equi- 
tably settled  by  passage  of  this  bill. 


URGES  6TH  FLEET  TO   WAR   ZONE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
the  text  of  a  telegram,  I  sent  today  to 
the  President  regarding  the  delicate  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East: 

Dear  Mb.  Prksidznt:  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  appropriate  units  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  be  dispatched  at  once  as  a  fiotlUa  of 
mercy  to  zones  of  confUct  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  ships  would  there  be  avaUable  to  evac- 
uate children,  aged,  Infirm,  mothers  and 
otber  Innocent  people  endangered  by  the 
war. 

Because  the  conflict  Is  already  raging,  the 
ship  movement  should  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay.  Other  maritime  nations  should  be 
Invited  to  Join  the  flotUla. 

Paul  Finbltt, 
Uember  of  Congress. 


ANFUSO   AMENDMENT    PENALTIES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  «?entle- 
woman  from  Washington  [M'  MayI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
aucing  today  legislation  to  restore  wheat 
wreage  allotments  lost  to  producers  as 
a  result  of  a  serious  and  widespread  mis- 
understanding In  1964  regarding  the 
penalty  application  of  the  Anfuso 
amendment. 


Because  of  this  misunderstanding  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  intentions, 
many  Washington  State  wheat  growers 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  faced 
with  annual  loss  of  a  portion  of  their 
wheat  acreage  allotments.  These  pro- 
ducers have  exhausted  every  means  of 
appeal  to  the  Department  in  their  at- 
tempts to  get  this  inequity  corrected,  but 
to  no  avalL  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced would  effectively  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  Agriculture  Department's  au- 
thority to  take  corrective  action  in  sit- 
uations such  as  this. 

The  directives  from  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1963  concerning  the  application  of  the 
Anfuso  amendment  to  wheat  production 
were  interpreted  by  many  farmers, 
county  committeemen.  Agriculture  De- 
partment employees  and  others  to  mean 
that  overplanting  in  1964  would  bring 
penalties  in  1966  and  the  following  even 
years  only.  This  interpretation  was  com- 
pletely consistent  with  historical  prece- 
dent and  the  local  farming  practice  of 
odd-even  rotation,  but  farmers  who  over- 
planted  on  this  basis  later  learned  to 
their  dismay  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  took  an  entirely  different 
view,  and  intended  to  Invoke  penalties 
armually  Instead  of  every  other  year. 

My  bill  would  broaden  certain  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  which  provide  ad- 
ministrative relief  for  farmers  who  rely 
on  erroneous,  though  well-intended  ad- 
vice of  authorized  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Honest  mistakes  are  bound  to  occur, 
but  they  should  always  be  quickly  cor- 
rected. In  the  interests  of  Justice  and 
equity,  this  mistake  must  be  corrected  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  Its  ill  effects 
wiped  out  for  those  farmers  who  were 
given  wrong  information  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Agriculture  Department. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  H.R.  6165, 
MEDICAL  DEVICES  STANDARDS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  of  this  year  I  Introduced  H.R. 
6165,  a  bill  to  create  the  National  Medi- 
cal Devices  Standards  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  twofold: 
First,  to  assist  the  physician  in  provid- 
ing the  maximum  protection  for  the  pa- 
tient when  such  devices  are  used;  and 
second,  to  offer  maximum  stimulation 
for  investigators  to  develop  new  devices 
which  will  provide  still  better  medical 
care  In  the  future. 

The  field  of  medical  device  research, 
manufacturing,  and  usage  is  very  broad, 
very  complex,  and  very  advanced.  For 
Instance,  there  are  nearly  25  different 
varieties  of  medical  devices,  and  surgical 
implants  involved  in  heart  surgery  and 
treatment.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  Instruments  and  devices  used  to 
treat  patients  for  as  many  diseases  and 


ailments.  New  discoveries  are  being  made 
in  this  area  almost  daily. 

The  administration  has  sent  to  this 
House  a  bill,  which  is  being  Introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  calling  for  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  law 
to  Include  medical  devices. 

Qreat  alarm  has  been  expressed  by 
the  medical  devices  industry,  by  the  med- 
ical profession,  by  medical  researchers, 
and  by  many  others  that  this  proposal 
would  be  harmful  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  advanced  medical  device  tech- 
nology. 

At  the  time  that  I  introduced  HJl. 
6165,  in  February,  I  quoted  ih  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  the  words  of  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  a  very 
fine  address  on  July  27, 1966,  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Medical  Instrumentation, 
Dr.  Ooddard  said : 

I  beUeve  that  protective  legislation  in  the 
medical  devices  and  Instrumentation  field 
is  probably  necessary.  I  beUeve  many  of  you 
here  this  evening  would  agree  with  that. 
And  I  would,  therefore,  ask  that  you  not 
wait  for  UB  to  put  together  what  has  to  be 
ultimately  presented  before  the  Congreaa. 
but  rather  that  you  actively  participate  In 
this  process.  I  would  have  you  evaluate  some 
of  the  problems  and  anticipate  some  helpful 
solutions.  This  is  the  way  our  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment works  at  Its  beet,  with  ideas  coming 
from  concerned  citizens  and  framed  into  law 
by  pubUc  servants  who  listen  to  and  respect 
the  voice  of  knowledgeable  people. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Devices  Standards  Com- 
mission will  carry  out  Dr.  Goddard's  in- 
vitation. It  will  bring  together  the  lead- 
ership of  concerned  citizens  in  this  area 
of  endeavor.  It  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  knowledgeable,  the  con- 
cerned, to  "actively  participate  in  the 
process"  of  putting  together  the  neces- 
sary protective  legislation  in  the  medical 
device  and  instrumentation  field. 

This  National  Commission,  created  by 
H.R.  6165,  will  be  composed  of  20  mem- 
bers equally  representing  five  groups  of 
interested  and  knowledgeable  people: 
First,  the  private  medical  devices  manu- 
facturing field;  second,  the  research  lab- 
oratories and  university  medical  centers; 
third,  the  private  practice  of  medicine; 
fourth,  the  public  health  agencies,  and 
fifth,  the  Congress,  as  custodians  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Commission  will  study  quality 
controls  and  manufactiu-ing  procedures 
of  medical  devices,  surgical  Instruments, 
Eu-ttficial  organs  and  limbs,  therapeutic 
instruments  and  devices,  and  other  med- 
ical and  hospital  equipment.  They  will 
determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  regulation  of  such  mediod  de- 
vices. They  will  advise  on  such  specific 
manufacturing  practices  and  hilnlmum 
performance  standards  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended to  It  by  the  President,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  or 
competent  private  medical  authorities. 
They  will  establish  methods  for  deter- 
mining constructive  minimiim  perform- 
since  standards  for  the  research  and  de- 
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sign,  and  the  manufacturing  of  such 
medical  devices  and  instruments.  The 
Commission  will  also  establish  methods 
for  determining  the  medical  value  of  de- 
vices manufactured  and  the  therapeutic 
consequences  thereof.  And,  finally,  the 
Commission  will  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  feasible  meth- 
ods for  Federal  regulation  of  medical 
devices. 

The  proposal  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  will  require  premar- 
keting clearance  of  certain  tyi>es  of  med- 
ical devices.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
when  a  medical  device  is  being  developed 
and  researched,  and  when  it  finally  Is 
ready  to  pass  a  "premarketing  clear- 
ance." The  bill  contains  a  few  feeble  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  consulting  with 
various  experts  in  the  medical  device 
field.  But  this  consulting  action  is  com- 
pletely at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
will  if  he  wants  to.  and  he  will  not  if  he 
does  not  want  to.  The  bill  gives  power  to 
HEW  to  set  mandatory  standards  for  the 
materials  and  design  and  efBcacy  of 
medical  devices.  This  clearly  gives  to 
HEW  vast  powers  to  regulate  out  of  its 
own  Ignorance. 

With  the  complexity  of  this  area,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  could  not  possibly  be  in 
HEW  enough  experts  of  sufllciently  high 
'teliber  to  determine  mandatory  stand- 
ards for  medical  devices.  In  most  cases 
the  only  person  who  really  knows  the 
facts  and  the  efficacy  and  the  potential 
of  a  medical  device  or  surgical  implant 
is  the  man  who  invented  it.  This  careless 
procedure,  if  enacted,  could  seriously 
stlfie  medical  research  in  the  devices  field. 
It  is  clearly  an  unnecessary  extension  of 
Federal  r^^ulatory  power  in  which  the 
Government  will  be  acting  out  of  ig- 
norance. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  con- 
duct a  careful  study  of  this  matter  be- 
fore we  recklessly  rush  in  with  manda- 
tory standards.  We  must  be  sure  that 
the  mailed  fist  of  government  power  does 
not  cripple  the  surgeon's  hand  in  his 
delicate  work  of  healing,  and  in  his  seek- 
ing for  new  ways  of  alleviating  the  suf- 
fering of  mankind.  My  bill,  HJR.  6165. 
will  do  this. 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  I  have  received  many, 
many  letters  from  all  over  the  Nation, 
and  from  Canada,  expressing  Interest 
and  support  in  my  bill.  Letters  of  sup- 
port have  come  from  medical  doctors, 
medical  researchers,  medical  school  pro- 
fessors, distinguished  professional  so- 
cieties, dental  supply  manufacturers, 
medical  device  maniifacturers,  and  elec- 
tronics manufacturers. 

The  following  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  endorsement  and 
support:  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion "supports  the  principles  of  study 
and  research  as  contained  in  H.R.  6165, 
to  develop  safeguards  In  tills  area." 

The  American  Heart  Association  says : 

We  would  prefer  to  see  the  appointment 
of  a  National  Medical  Devices  Standards 
CommlBalon,  as  would  be  provided  by  the 
Reinecke  Bill  (HJt.  6166),  to  examine  in 
depth  the  need  for  regulation  and  to  deter- 
mine through  careful  analyala  how  that  need 
ahould  be  met. 

The  American  Surgical  Association 
"does  fed  that  your  efforts  are  correct 


and  it  believes  that  an  approach  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  with 
proper  representation  should  be  encour- 
aged." 

The  American  Urological  Association 
"highly  recommends  and  approves  the 
bill  H.R.  6165,  and  beUeves  that  it  will 
be  Instrumental  in  offering  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  care  to  patients  in 
tills  country  with  safety  associated  with 
instrumentation." 

The  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons  writes : 

It  la  obvious  to  tbe  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeo&a  that  a  crash  program 
for  the  development  of  standards  would  be 
hSLrmful  to  all  concerned.  Much  background 
study  La  essential  for  the  establishment  of 
proper  permanent  standards.  We,  therefore, 
support  H.R.  6165,  and  HJt.  7621 — bills  which 
create  a  national  commission  to  study  quality 
controls.  j 

The  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Cardiology  expressed  his 
support,  as  did  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  Association  of  Clinical 
Laboratories.  The  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Nuclear  Instrument  Manu- 
facturers have  endorsed  H.R.  6165. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
port that  my  distinguished  colleague 
Representative  Dow  Puqua,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  has  coeponsored  this  bill  in 
the  House.  His  measure  Is  HJR.  7621.  In 
the  Senate  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Qeorge  Smathers,  of  Florida, 
has  Introduced  Identical  legislation.  His 
measure  is  S.  1598. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Dwight 
E.  Harken,  MX).,  past  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology,  and  cur- 
rently clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  wrote  in 
March: 

BlU  HJt.  6165  Is  so  obviously  correct  con- 
ceptually and  administratively  that  I  assume 
It  will  have  automatic  favorable  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  appreciate  Dr.  Harken's  spirited  sup- 
port. I  wish  "automatic  favorable  action" 
by  the  House  were  possible.  However,  I 
only  urge  at  this  time  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  set  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  medical  devices  legislation.  My 
bill.  H.R.  6165,  Mr.  Fuqua's  bill,  HM. 
7621,  and  the  administration's  bill  can 
all  be  discussed  together.  There  are  a 
number  of  competent  authorities  in  this 
matter  who  are  eager  to  testify.  The 
House  should  move  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  health  and  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  at  stake. 


CARDINAIj  PATRICK  A.  CBOYLE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
immense  Joy  that  all  Americans  greeted 
the  announcement  of  the  Vatican  last 
week  that  four  American  prelates  would 


be  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  For 
Pennsylvanians,  it  was  a  matter  of 
greater  pride  to  note  that  three  of  tliese 
eminent  clergymen  were  from  our  Com- 
monwealth. 

Finally,  for  myself  and  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Scranton,  Pa.,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular source  of  joy  and  pride  In  seeing 
one  of  the  sons  of  Scranton  named  as 
the  first  cardinal-archbishop  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  distinguished  career  of  Patrick  A 
CBoyle,  cardinal-archbishop  designate 
of  the  diocese  of  Washington.  D.C.,  needs 
no  review  here.  He  Is  a  man  whose  pro- 
f  oimd  wisdom  is  known  to  all  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  Wasliington.  Appointed 
the  first  bishop  of  Waaiiington  when  It 
was  separated  from  Baltimore  as  a  sepa- 
rate diocese.  Archbishop  CBoyle  quickly 
became  one  of  the  great  spiritual  and 
social  leaders  of  the  Nation's  clergy.  He 
has  pioneered  a  vigorous  ecumenical 
spirit  in  conjunction  with  other  religious 
leaders  in  this  city.  He  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  programs  to  improve  the 
social  and  educational  development  of 
deprived  ciiildren,  to  build  for  them  a 
strong  foundation  for  their  own  future 
betterment. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  own  personal  tribute 
to  our  soon-to-be  Cardinal  CBoyle,  and 
to  express  to  him  the  warmest  regards 
and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  Congress. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
append  to  my  remarks  here  two  edi- 
torials on  Archbishop  CBoyle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Scranton  Tribune  and  the 
Scranton  Times: 

Patrick  Cakdinal  O'Botli 

People  through  tlie  Scranton  Catholic 
Diocese,  particularly  residents  of  this  city, 
are  expressing  happiness  and  pride  over  tbe 
great  honor  that  has  been  accorded  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  his  selection  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  for  membership  In  the  College 
of  Cardinals. 

Area  pride  and  gratification  occasioned  by 
this  singular  tribute  to  the  cardinal -desig- 
nate stem  naturally  from  the  fact  that  be  is 
a  native  of  Scranton  who  has  maintained 
Srm  ties  here  though  the  considerable  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  ministry  have 
necessitated  his  presence  elsewhere. 

Archbishop  O'Boyle  has  been  the  head  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  archdiocese  since  1948 
and  prior  to  that  served  many  years  In  tbe 
New  York  archdiocese.  He  has  been  a  visitor 
to  this  city  on  several  occasions  and  has  many 
relatives  residing  in  the  city. 

The  elevation  of  Archbishop  O'Boyle  to  tbe 
status  of  "Prince  of  the  Church"  is,  of  course, 
a  recognition  of  his  outstsmdlng  abilities  as 
a  spiritual  leader  and  administrator,  bis 
fidelity  and  his  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  In  honor- 
ing Archbishop  O'Boyle,  and  calling  upon 
him  for  an  even  broader  service.  Pope  Paul 
VI  Is  according  distinction  to  one  who  has 
been  most  active  in  welfare  work  and  whose 
activities  In  recent  years  have  concerned  im- 
proved race  relations. 

Cardinal-designate  O'Boyle,  in  a  comment 
on  his  appointment,  offered  the  thought  that 
the  designation  recognizes  the  increasing 
importance  In  the  world  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  United  States,  its  importance  in  the 
church  and  the  contributions  many  people 
In  the  capital  have  made  to  help  overcome 
racial  and  social  injustice. 

As  Bishop  J.  Carroll  McCormlck,  Scranton 
Catholic  Diocese  noted,  the  cardinal-desig- 
nate has  performed  outstanding  work  for  tbe 
church  and  there  is  joy  and  thanksgiving  »t 
his  progression  to  a  station  where  he  will  he 
a  member  of  the  closest  advisory  body  of 
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pope  Paul.  Needless  to  say,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  will  have  the  prayers  and  best  wishes 
of  all  as  he  takes  on  his  new  responslbUltles. 

(Prom  the  Scranton  Times,  May  31,  19671 
OiviN  RAifX  or  Cabdinal 

The  people  of  the  Scranton  area,  regard- 
less of  their  religloiis  faiths,  are  taking 
justified  pride  In  the  elevation  of  Archbishop 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  head  of  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  archdiocese  of  tlie  Boman  Catholic 
Church  for  nearly  20  years,  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal. 

For  Cardinal  O'Boyle  was  bom  In  Scranton 
and  while  bis  long  service  to  the  church  has 
kept  him  avray  from  his  native  city  for  the 
most  part,  he  has  maintained  close  touch 
by  his  frequent  visits  here  to  see  his  relatives. 
Following  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
1921,  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  New  York 
archdiocese  and  served  there  until  he  was 
appointed,  early  In  1948,  as  the  archbishop 
cf  Washington. 

In  recent  years  he  has  visited  the  Scranton 
area  several  times  on  "ofBclal"  assignments, 
tbe  most  recent  of  these  having  been  as  a 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pooono 
Catholic  Mission  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  in  Cresco  In  September,  1961.  Nine 
years  earlier  he  came  here  for  the  dedication 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  the  Green  Ridge  sec- 
tion where  he  was  born.  He  visited  his  rela- 
tives here  last  October. 

The  appointment  of  Cardinal  O'Boyle  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  membership  In  tbe  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  is  clearly  a  recognition 
of  his  service  to  the  church  and  of  his  many 
major  achievements  as  a  priest  and  as  an 
administrator.  In  rejoicing  at  the  elevation 
of  Archbishop  O'Boyle,  we  can  also  Join 
other  Pennsylvanians  in  expressing  gratifica- 
tion at  Pope  Paul's  selection  of  Archbishop 
John  J.  Krol  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Francis  J.  Brennan  of  Shenandoah, 
long  stationed  in  Rome,  as  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Scranton 
Diocese  is  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Arch- 
diocese of  which  Cardinal  Krol  is  head. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REQUEST  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  TO  PUR- 
CHASE DOMESTIC  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrowmI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  joined  In  sponsoring  a  joint . 
resolution  requesting  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  utilize  dairy  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  the  rations 
of  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  the  country  exj)erienced  a  short- 
age and  increased  costs  of  dairy  products 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or- 
dered that  our  Armed  Forces  be  served 
margarine  instead  of  butter.  That  was  in 
February  of  1966. 

But  now  the  situation  is  changed  con- 
siderably, and  dairy  surpluses  are  mount- 
ing. Dairy  prices  are  now  depressed  be- 
cause of  the  plentiful  supply  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  sharp  Increase  of  dairy 
product  imports,  and  American  dairymen 
are  scraping  to  make  a  decent  profit — in 
some  cases  any  profit  at  all — on  their 
produce. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  there  no 


longer  exists  a  reasonable  need  to  con- 
tinue the  Secretary's  emergency  order 
replacing  butter.  For  that  reason,  I  feel 
it  is  high  time  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  request  the  Secretary  to  return  to 
a  policy  of  utilizing  domestic  dairy 
products  for  our  troops  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 


STOPGAP  RAILROAD  LEGISLATION 
DEIFEATS  PURPOSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
unfortimate  that  Congress  seems  to  be 
headed  for  a  new  responsibility;  namely, 
as  a  court  of  last  resort  to  the  resolution 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  threaten  the 
national  economy.  By  this  I  mean  that 
Congress  has  become  a  sort  of  stopgap 
which  results  perhaps  in  a  temporary 
halt  in  any  crisis,  but  obviously  does  great 
violence  to  serious  collective  bargaining 
between  management  and  labor.  In  other 
words,  when  temporary  legislation  is 
passed  to  postpone  a  strike,  it  throws  cold 
water  on  collective-bargaining  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  Congress  is 
being  called  upon  to  provide  a  solution  to 
an  impasse  between  union  negotiators 
and  the  railroad  industry.  Tliree  times 
since  1963  this  situation  has  arisen.  In 
1963.  Congress  enacted  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law  over  the  elimination  of 
certain  jobs.  In  1966,  only  a  last-minute 
settlement  by  five  major  airlines  of  their 
dispute  with  the  machinist  union  termi- 
nated some  sort  of  similar  legislation,  and 
this  year  already  two  times  legislation 
has  been  passed  to  provide  delays  be- 
tween six  shop  craft  railroeid  unloiu  and 
the  major  railroads.  Another  strike  dead- 
line extension  has  t)een  requested  by  the 
President  which  Is  called  mediation  to 
finality. 

All  temporary  expedients  serve  to  dis- 
courage collective  bargaining.  Right  now 
railroad  management  is  hoping  for  pas- 
sage of  compulsory  arbitration;  the 
unions  are  hoping  for  Government 
seizure. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  failed  to 
keep  his  pronaise  made  in  the  1966  state 
of  the  Union  message  when  he  said  he 
intended  to  ask  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which,  without  improperly  in- 
vading State  and  local  authority,  will  en- 
able us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  interest. 

I  was  shocked  to  discover  recently  the 
apathy  with  wlilch  the  public  considers 
the  possibility  of  a  railroad  strike.  This 
vn&s  true  when  the  airlines  were  in  a 
similar  situation;  no  one  seemed  worried 
before  the  strike  occurred,  and  then  only 
those  directly  affected  became  concerned. 
Recently,  I  instigated  a  pkjII  of  my  con- 
stituents as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  event 
of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike.  Very  few 
took  the  trouble  to  respond.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  widespread  under- 
standing of  how  devastating  and  ptaralyz- 
ing  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  would  be. 
Everyone  figures  the  President  or  Con- 
gress will  provide  some  solution.  They 
figure  that  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 


other  national  interests  a  strike  cannot 
occur.  Of  course,  if  we  did  have  a  crip- 
pling nationwide  railroad  strike.  Congress 
would  have  to  take  action  and  railroad 
management  knows  tills.  No  doubt  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  negotiations 
between  them  and  the  unions  have  brok- 
en down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unions, 
recognizing  that  the  Government  will 
not  permit  a  strike,  feel  they,  too,  will 
gain  by  Government  action.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment seizes  the  railroads,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  lose  in  the  way  of  Jobs, 
and  the  Government  may  make  the  con- 
cessions that  private  management  re- 
fuses to  grant. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  tills  is  the  situation  as 
we  come  to  the  deadline  on  June  19,  with 
a  great  diversity  of  views  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  would  liate  to  see  any 
more  temporary  postponements  or  stop- 
gap solutions.  This  whole  issue  of  arbitra- 
tion versus  collective  bargaining  must  be 
met  head  on  and  must  be  met  not  only 
for  the  railroads,  but  also  for  the  air- 
lines and  all  bargaining  having  to  do 
with  the  national  interest.  Some  people 
say  we  will  never  solve  tliis  problem  un- 
til we  set  up  courts  of  arbitration  for 
such  industries  where  strikes  caimot  be 
used  in  the  normal  way;  in  other  words. 
as  an  economic  weapon  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  courts  would  settle 
the  dispute  in  the  same  way  they  settle 
other  disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  any  an- 
swer except  to  say  that  I  irnve  a  strong 
prejudice  against  compulsory  arbitration 
and  an  equal  prejudice  Eigalnst  Govern- 
ment seizure  of  the  railroads.  There  must 
be  some  alternative  and  not  just  tempo- 
rary stopgap  solutions.  As  a  believer  in 
collective  bargaining,  my  fear  is  that  in 
some  national  crisis,  labor  or  manage- 
ment rights — one  or  the  other  or  both — 
will  be  destroyed.  Surely  the  President 
could  have  done  better  than  "mediation 
to  finality."  Surely  he  could  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  to  come  up  with  a  plan  which 
would  not  jeopardize  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty nor  the  rights  of  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  recognizes 
the  seriousness  of  tills  situation,  I  can 
only  hope  a  miracle  will  occur  and  that 
railroad  mansigement  and  labor  will 
reach  some  accord  before  and  not  after 
Congress  peisses  some  ill-advised  legis- 
lation. MeanwhUe,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  institute  a  study  looking  toward 
some  permanent  and  fair  means  of  set- 
tling strikes  wliich  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  national  economy. 

In  the  meantime,  I  plead  with  railroad 
management  and  the  unions  to  meet  and 
settle  their  own  differences  in  the  public 
interest.  Otherwise  the  crisis  that  faces 
the  Nation  could  spell  the  end  of  nation- 
wide collective  bargaining. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  NUCLEAR  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  highly  distressing  news  stories  that 
have  been  issuing  out  of  the  uranium 
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mines  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  miut 
conclude  that  Congress  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  last  May  25  quoted 
the  \3JB.  Public  Health  Service  as  stating 
that  uranium  miners  are  dying  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Here  are  three  paragraphs 
from  that  AP  report: 

The  Public  Health  Service  facility  In  Salt 
Lake  City  asya  that  during  the  1045-1956 
uranium  boom  In  Utah.  Colorado.  New  Mex- 
ico, ArlKona  and  Wyoming,  thousands  of 
uaderground  miners  breathed  harmful  dooee 
of  radlotkctlTe  material. 

And  of  the  3.416  miners  studied  by  the 
service  who  worked  two  or  more  years  In  the 
mines,  there  were  63  cases  of  lung  cancer — a 
rate  of  10  times  higher  than  the  national 
norm. 

Dr.  Victor  B.  Archer,  who  heads  the  Public 
Health  Service  study,  says  the  incidence  of 
lung  cancer  among  the  miners  is  climbing 
steadily  and  he  estimates  between  200  and 
1,000  of  the  men  studied  will  die  of  the 
dlaeaae  within  the  next  30  or  80  yeaiB. 

What  Congress  needs  to  know  Is  how 
long  the  AEC  has  been  aware  of  the 
deadly  working  conditions  in  those 
mines,  and  why  the  men  were  permitted 
to  go  in  and  contract  fatal  dosages  de- 
spite the  obvious  danger.  If  the  hazards 
were  not  recognized  by  any  of  the  many 
scientists  on  the  AEC  staff,  then  an  even 
broader  investigation  Is  in  order,  inas- 
much as  the  Washington  Post  reported 
on  March  9  of  this  year  that  the  deadly 
effects  of  radon  daughters,  which  Dr. 
Archer  and  his  colleagues  attribute  as  the 
cause  of  the  lung  cancer  "have  been 
known  for  decades  In  scientific  litera- 
ture." 

The  AP  further  reported: 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz,  who  also 
Is  on  the  Federal  Radiation  Coimcll,  threat- 
ened to  withhold  government  contracts  from 
mines  which  fail  to  freshen  air  underground 
to  .8  piooeurle  per  liter. 

The  uiuniiim  industry  has  been  shooting 
for  a  1.0  plcocurle  "working  level"  but  thus 
far  has  been  unable  to  achieve  It  In  many 
mines.  Some  "hot"  mines  average  as  high 
as  10.0  pioocurles. 

Allen  E.  Jones,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion manager  in  Grand  Junction,  said  it 
would  be  "virtually  Impossible"  for  mines 
to  achieve  the  .3  level  by  the  deadime, 
Jtme  9. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  June  9  occurs  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  and  it  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  learn  what  develops.  If  the 
AP  or  another  news  service  provides  a 
followup,  that  is.  Apparently  the  whole 
story  about  human  suffering  and  loss  of 
life  caused  by  Inhuman  policies  In  the 
AEC  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  light  were  it  not  for  the  curiosity  and 
initiative  of  some  newsmen. 

Even  more  pertinent,  what  action  was 
taken  by  the  AEC  prior  to  June  9?  If  the 
lives  of  miners  were  threatened  because 
working  conditions  could  not  be  properly 
improved,  would  the  possible  loss  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  remain  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  whether  the  mines  would 
continue  in  operation?  One  would  sus- 
pect, Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  work  would 
have  been  cuitailed  in  every  single  ura- 
nium mine  wherein  a  scintilla  of  danger 
presented  itself  immediately  after  the 
first  tragic  case  was  discovered.  Or  at 
least  made  public,  for  evidently  the  ter- 
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rlble  conditions  would  have  continued  ad 
infinitum  had  the  AEC  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  Insidious  secrecy  that 
allowed  the  situation  to  persist  for  so 
many  years. 

Congress  also  needs  to  know  what  is 
stimulating  the  AEC's  appetite  for  ura- 
nium despite  the  human  toll  that  It  is 
costing.  No  defense  considerations  are 
involved,  so  why  must  the  AEC  insist  on 
producing  so  mucih  uranium  that  miners 
are  automatically  committed  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  many  nuclear 
power  stations  that  AEC  wants  to  have 
constructed  aroimd  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Nation.  Which  brings  up  another 
matter  that  must  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional Investigation  which  I  am  pro- 
posing by  House  Joint  Resolution  599. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  down  to  where 
we  can  have  a  real  look  at  the  atomic 
powerplant  and  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munities involved.  We  have  been  hearing 
lofty  platitudes  about  how  it  will  solve 
the  air  pollution  problem,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  find  out  what  would  happen 
if  an  accident  were  to  occur  at  one  of  the 
economy-size  plants.  In  1957  the  AEC 
estimated  that  a  single  accident  at  one 
of  the  baby-size  atomic  power  packages 
could  cost  3,400  lives  and  injure  43.000 
more  persons.  But  that  was  10  years  ago 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  want  an 
estimate  on  the  projected  disaster  list 
that  would  come  with  an  Incident  at  a 
1967  model  plant. 

We  recognize  that  the  danger  of  an 
untoward  event  is  minimal  because  every 
precaution  has  been  taken— providing 
the  cost  Is  not  unreasonable.  In  its  Is- 
sue of  March  11,  1967,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reported  this  statement  by  a 
spokesman  for  a  utility  on  a  plant  to  be 
located  on  the  Delaware  River: 

We  feel  there  should  be  no  fear  at  ail  about 
pollution. 

The  article  continued: 

As  for  radiation  leakage,  AEC  safety  stand- 
ards are  so  stringent  that  this  is  a  "virtual 
ImpoesiblUty,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Maybe  "virtual  impossibUity"  is  not 
enough  for  some  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker.  Not 
when  millions  of  lives  are  at  stake.  We 
should  also  like  to  know  why,  if  the 
chances  of  trouble  are  so  small,  the 
American  public  cannot  obtain  insur- 
ance protection  against  damage  from 
radiation  originating  at  a  nuclear  power 
station. 

Some  of  our  people  are  understand- 
ably terrified  at  the  thought  of  a  break- 
down at  an  atomic  plant  that  might  re- 
lease radioactive  material  into  a  water 
supply  system  serving  a  metropolitan 
area.  Again,  we  recognize  that  the 
chances  of  such  an  accident  are  negli- 
gible, but  so  was  the  probability  of  the 
kmd  of  accident  that  killed  three  of  our 
astronauts. 

The  AEC  could  be  moving  too  fast  in 
its  lust  for  atomic  power,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  make  a  firm 
determination  on  all  aspects  of  what  the 
Commission  is  doing.  We  now  know  that 
there  htis  been  either  complete  disregard 
or  carelessness  Involved  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  uranium  mines.  If  AEC  has  simi- 


lar disdain  for  the  general  public  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line — those  who  will  he 
living  within  a  broad  radius  of  the  atcm 
plants — then  we  are  confronted  with  a 
case  of  double  Jeopardy.  Meanwhile  we 
must  also  look  into  the  matter  of  safety 
in  transportation  of  nuclear  materials 
and  we  must  find  out  more  than  we  know 
now  about  the  hazards  of  burying  nu- 
clear waste.  My  resolution  will  enable  us 
to  look  behind,  at  long  last,  the  wall  ol 
secrecy  which,  prior  to  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  some  alert  newspapermen  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  has  defied  pene- 
tration. 

AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN 
FEDERATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  take  the  floor  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration on  the  60th  anniversary  of  its 
origin.  Several  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  Joining  in  this  recognition  of 
an  outstanding  organization  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  descent  who  repre- 
sent the  finest  traditions  of  freedom,  Jus- 
tice, truth,  and  human  dignity. 

It  was  back  in  1907  when  the  State  of 
Ohio  chartered  a  new  organization,  one 
which  was  formed  at  the  end  ol  1906  by 
the  representatives  of  Himgarlan  immi- 
grants and  citizens  of  Hungarian  descent 
meeting  in  Cleveland  from  all  the  largCT 
cities  and  States  of  our  Nation.  The  orga- 
nization was  called  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  which  already  con- 
tained at  that  date  most  of  the  churches, 
fraternal  associations,  and  civic  and  cul- 
tural organizations  of  Americans  of  Hun- 
garlan  descent. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  celebrates  the 
60th  anniversary  of  its  charter,  its  lead- 
ers, representing  a  combined  member- 
ship of  more  than  120.000  Americans  of 
Himgarlan  descent  belonging  to  Its  con- 
stituent groups,  may  say  with  pride  that 
they  have  fulfilled  the  pledge  of  being 
loyal  unto  death.  This  parole  was  first 
used  by  the  Hungarian -born  hero  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  Col. 
Michael  de  Kovats,  and  his  spirit  of  cour- 
age, service  and  loyalty  were  the  guide- 
lines for  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration. 

The  federation  has  always  been  in  the 
f  rontllnes  when  the  American  way  of  life 
and  democracy  has  been  threatened. 
For  example,  in  April  1941,  they  ad- 
dressed a  memorandum  to  President 
Roosevelt  stating  among  other  things: 

American  citizens  of  Hungarian  origin. 
united  in  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion, are  fully  conscious  of  the  duties  which 
citizenship  in  the  world's  greatest  Democracy, 
the  United  States,  entails,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  fulfill  such  duties  until  death. 

American  citizens  of  Hungarian  origin, 
united  in  the  American  Hungarian  Feders- 
tlon,  axe  fully  aware  that  the  United  States 
ever  since  the  gaining  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence— for  which  our  Hungarian  fore- 
bears, with  Colonel  Michael  de  Kovata  at 
their  head  willingly  sacrificed  their  Uvea— 
true  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  always  sup- 
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ported  the  cause  of  nations  whose  indepen- 
dence was  threatened  by  another  power. 

When  the  Nazi  danger  was  replaced  by 
the  Commimlst  danger  engulfing  Hun- 
gary, the  federation  again  let  its  voice 
be  heard  condemning  the  Communist 
movement  and  excluding  anyone  sub- 
scribing to  its  tenets  from  membership 
In  the  American-Hungarian  Federation. 
Besides  a  constant  unequivocal  stand 
against  the  danger  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, the  federation  has  recently 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  legislation  on 
Hag-burners  and  upheld  the  sanctity  of 
the  U.S.  fiag  by  supporting  my  bill  and 
the  bills  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Mr.  RouDBBUSH  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Kelly 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  American  spirit 
of  the  American -Hungarian  Federation  is 
well  known  to  both  the  UJ3.  Goverrunent 
and  Congress.  Many  of  our  Presidents 
have  In  the  past  received  the  leaders  of 
the  American-Hungarian  Federation  and 
considered  its  memorandums  on  Ameri- 
can policies  toward  Hungary,  and  we, 
in  Congress,  have  also  been  appreciative 
of  the  well-reasoned  and  expert  informa- 
tion and  conclusions  provided  to  us  by 
the  American-Hungarian  Federation  and 
its  foreign  affairs  committee,  composed 
of  professors,  professional  political,  eco- 
nomic, tmd  military  experts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 
occasion  to  include  at  this  point  two  re- 
cent memorandums  of  the  American - 
Hungarian  Federation,  one  of  the  bills 
proposing  to  make  flag  burning  a  Federal 
crime  and  the  second  on  the  legal  and 
military  status  of  military  forces  of  the 
X7.8J3.R.  in  Hungary  which  was  sent  to 
all  n.N.  delegations: 

MCMOKANDUU    ON    THK    LEGAL    AND    POUnCAL 

Status  or  MmrrAST  Foscxa  or  thx  Union 
or  Sovirr  Socialist  Rkfubucs  in  Hunoakt 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  about  76- 
80,000  Soviet  Rvisslan  troops  stationed  In 
Hungary.  Though  their  presence  is  disliked 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  their  presence  is  enforced 
under  the  May  27,  1957  Agreement  between 
the  K&d&r  authorities  In  Hungary  and  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  that  the  May  27,  1967 
Agreement  was  concluded  with  a  State  stiU 
in  the  state  of  debellatio,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  exercise  the  attributes  of 
its  political  sovereignty  vis-a-vis  its  con- 
tract partner.  Therefore,  the  Treaty  of  May 
27,  1957  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  valid  and 
binding  contract  between  two  full  subjects 
of  international  law  falling  under  the  dic- 
tum; pacta  sunt  servanda.  As  a  result,  the 
Treaty  fails  to  create  any  rights  on  the  pyart  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  or  any  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Hungary. 

It  is  also  the  contention  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  that  even  if  the  Treaty 
should  be  recognized  as  one  of  limited  valid- 
ity by  having  been  concluded  between  one 
sovereign  State  and  one  State  which  had  still 
preserved  limited  International  personality, 
the  presence  of  Soviet  Russian  armed  forces 
In  Hungary  still  remains  a  fruit  of  aggression 
condemned  in  numerous  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly.  The  only 
cotmterclalm  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  could  be  an 
express  Invitation  on  the  part  of  a  Hungarian 
Oovernment  "responsive  to  Its  national  as- 


pirations and  dedicated  to  its  independence 
and  well-being  {VJi.  Oen.  Assembly  Res. 
1004-E8  n) . 

It  is  our  reapectftil  request  to  those  Oov- 
ernments  whose  representatives  voted  for  the 
various  Oeneral  Aaaembly  Resolutions  of  the 
United  NaUons  between  1066  and  IBfla  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian 
armed  forces  from  the  State  of  Himgary.  to 
Increase  their  diplomatic  and  political  pres- 
sure upon  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  in  order  that  these 
Soviet  Russian  forces  be  withdrawn  from 
Hungary.  For  only  such  a  step  would  restore 
full  political  sovereignty  and  national  inde- 
pendence to  the  people  of  Hungary,  who  are 
In  the  final  analysis  the  ultimate  possessors 
of  Hungarian  State  sovereignty. 

In  support  of  our  contentions,  we  present 
the  foUowlhg  evidence: 

A.  THX  rACT  or  ST788IAN  AGGHESSION  Or 
N0VX1(BKB4.  IBSS 

The  K&d&r  Government  and  its  poUtlcal 
residue,  the  Revolutionary  Workers'  and 
Peasant  Party,  was  formed  on  Czechoelovalc 
territory  In  the  early  hours  of  November  4, 
1966.  It  consisted  of  a  few  Communist  lead- 
ers (J&nos  K&d&r,  Ferenc  Muennlch  and 
Antal  Apro)  who  deserted  the  legal  Ghjvem- 
ment  of  Hungary  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy.  The  Nagy  Government  was 
brought  Into  power  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  1949  CSonsti- 
tutlon  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Hungary, 
though  under  popular  pressure  of  widespread 
demonstrations.  The  legal  character  of  the 
Nagy  Government  was  recognized  in  a  radio 
address  by  J&nos  K&d&r  himself,  and  later 
objections  to  the  Nagy  Government  by  K&d&r 
and  his  colleagues  were  restricted  to  certain 
actions  of  tliat  Government  rather  than  to 
Its  inherently  legal  status. 

Thus,  on  November  4,  1966  the  K&d&r  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  considered  as  a  bellig- 
erent part  to  a  civil  war  in  Hungary,  even 
by  the  appUcatlon  of  the  most  flexible  stand- 
ards of  international  law.  The  K&d&r  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  moment  of  its  conception 
did  not  (a)  possess  jurisdiction  over  any 
Hxmgartan  territory;  (b)  maintain  any 
armed  forces  of  Its  own,  except  for  isolated 
and  uncoordinated  bands  of  armed  secret 
police  units,  and  (c)  it  did  not  represent  even 
one  Hungarian  i>olitlcal  party,  as  the  Hun- 
garian Workere  Party  was  split  in  regard  to 
loyalty  between  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy 
and  J&nos  K&d&r.  Therefore,  it  was  not  an 
international  personality  and  had  no  rights 
under  international  law  to  ask  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  foreign  power  mto  the  affairs 
of  the  Hungarian  State. 

To  quote  the  British  international  lawyer, 
George  Schwarzenberger: 

".  .  .  the  rule  prohibiting  intervention  in 
exclusively  domestic  affairs  makes  illegal  in 
relation  to  a  recognized  government  any  pre- 
mature recognition  of  rebels  as  belligerents, 
as  an  alternative  government,  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate state."  {A  Manual  of  International  Law 
(New  York:  1963)  I,  63) . 

Schwarzenberger  adds  also : 

"Until  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war  has 
reached  serious  proportions,  any  form  of  in- 
tervention by  another  State  in  favour  of 
insurgents  constitutes  an  illegal  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state." 

This  state  of  affairs  refutes  clearly  the 
argument  of  the  K&d&i  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  that  "the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment asked  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  re-estab- 
lish democratic  order  in  Hungary."  (UJt. 
Document  A-3S21, 1957) . 

This  State  of  affairs  was  aptly  character- 
ized by  various  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  whether  Russian  Inter- 
vention m  Hungary  was  a  clear  aggression 
against  a  sovereign  State,  or  whether  It  was 
a  justified  entry  Into  a  clvU  war  In  that 
State. 


There  was  no  resistance  against  the  Na«y 
Oovernment  by  persona  or  groups  sympa- 
thetic to  the  K&dir  view  m  of  Novamber  8, 
1966  and  the  leftist  opponents  of  the  re- 
gime had  no  organized  armed  forces.  This 
evidences  that 

(1)  The  KAd&r  forces  had  no  sizeable  pop- 
ular backing; 

(3)  Could  not  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  forming  a  Oovernment  on  Hungarian  eoU 
over  which  they  claimed  sovereign  rights. 

(3)  They  were  not  even  l>ona  fide  rebels  but 
only  efficient  administrators  of  a  foreign 
power  invading  Hungary. 

Resolution  1004  E8-n  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  November  4,  1S56 
reenforced  by  Resolution  1181  of  the  11th 
Sessions  clearly  recognised  Soviet  Russian 
Interference  as  a  breach  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  of  1947  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  described  it  "as  an.  Intolerable  at- 
tempt to  deny  to  the  Hungarian  people  the 
right  of  a  Oovernment  freely  elected  and 
representing  their  national  aspirations." 

Modem  mtemational  law  literature  con- 
firms that  the  Oeneral  Assembly  during  its 
1966  Emergency  Session  and  Its  lltb  SeasloQ 
has  given  true  expression  to  existing  law 
rather  than  just  making  a  poUtlcal  judg- 
ment in  condemning  Russian  aggression.  In 
1949  the  International  Court  of  Justice  de- 
clared In  the  Corfu  Channel  Case: 

"The  Court  can  only  regard  the  alleged 
right  of  Intervention  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  policy  of  force,  such  as  tias  In  the  past 
given  rise  to  the  moet  serious  abuses  and 
such  as  cannot,  whatever  the  defects  In  in- 
ternational organization,  find  a  place  in  In- 
ternational law  .  .  .  Between  Independent 
states,  respect  for  territorial  sovereignty  Is 
the  essential  foundation  of  international  re- 
lations." 

The  Peruvian  draft  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  International  Law  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1956  defined  aggression  as  follows 
and  received  considerable  support  from  West- 
ern delegations: 

(a)  Invasion  by  the  armed  forces  of  a  State 
of  territory  belongmg  to  another  State  or 
under  effective  jurisdiction  of  another  State; 

(b)  Armed  attack  against  the  territory, 
population  or  land,  sea  and  air  forces  of  a 
State  by  land,  sea  or  air  forces  of  another 
State; 

(c)  The  organization,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  organization  by  a  state  of  armed 
bands  within  its  territory  for  incursions  Into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  or  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  organization  of  such  bands  in  its 
territory,  or  the  toleration  of  the  use  by 
such  armed  bands  of  its  territory  as  a  base 
of  operations,  or  as  a  point  of  departure,  for 
incursions  Into  the  territory  of  another  State 
as  well  as  direct  participation  in  or  support 
of  6uch  incursions." 

There  exists  no  doubt  that  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  following  November  4,  1966 
In  H\mgary  have  exhausted  all  three  defini- 
tions of  the  Peruvian  draft  on  aggression. 

Even  the  Soviet  Russian  draft  to  the  same 
Commission  in  1056  enumerated  several  acts 
of  aggression  In  a  similar  context,  empha- 
sizing the  finding  that  whoever  commits  the 
enumerated  acts  first  must  be  considered  as 
the  aggressor.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Russian 
doctrtae  of  helium  justum  contending  the 
righteousness  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tions waged  to  defend  the  people  from  for- 
eign attack  and  from  attempts  to  enslave 
them,  or  to  liberate  the  people  from  capital- 
ist slavery,  to  liberate  colonies  and  depend- 
ent countries  from  the  yoke  of  lmi)erlallam" 
fails  to  have  any  validity  In  the  case  of  Hun- 
gary. For  here  there  was  no  other  aggression 
except  a  Russian  one;  no  other  power  made 
an  attempt  to  enslave  Hungary,  and  the 
socio-political  order  of  Htmgary  was  a 
people's  democratic  one. 

In  reaSlrmlng  the  view  that  Intervention 
Into  the  poUtlco-sodal  order  of  a  State  by 
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uiotbcr  State  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
aarewlon.  two  more  International  lawyers 
may  alao  be  mentioned : 

Profeeaor  Qulncy  Wrlgbt  in  bis  book  The 
Bole  of  International  Law  in  the  Elimina- 
tion of  War  (1961)  writes: 

"...  In  a  sltiiatlon  of  civil  strife,  tbe  state 
is  temporarily  prohibited  from  acting.  A  gov- 
ernment beset  by  civil  strife  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  invite  assistance  in  tbe  name  of  the 
sUte."  (P.  61) 

As  a  result,  tbe  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  have  had 
no  legal  basis  to  interfere  even  if  the  so- 
called  KAd&r  Government  were  a  bona  fide 
rebel  government  and  would  have  asked  for 
Soviet  Russian  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Hungarian  State. 

Professor  Wolfgang  Frledmann  In  bis  book 
The  Changing  Structure  of  International 
Law  (1964)  establishes  the  following  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  on  intervention: 

(1)  "...  that  it  is  based  upon  a  society  of 
aoTerelgn  states,  regardless  the  structure  and 
ideology  of  the  regime.  From  this  follows  the 
lUegality,  by  international  law,  of  foreign 
Interference  in  Internal  changes  as  such,  as 
distinct  from  internal  changes  which  consti- 
tute an  actual  or  imminent  attack  upon  the 
security  of  another  state  . . ." 

(2)  "...  it  would  follow  from  this  premise 
that  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power  to  in- 
terfere with  internal  change,  either  by  assist- 
ing rebels  to  overthrow  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, or  by  helping  the  incumbent  gov- 
ernment to  suppress  a  revolution,  Is  con- 
trary to  international  law."  (pp.  264-66). 

Neither  of  tbe  exigencies  (i.e.,  actual  or 
imminent  attack)  occurred  in  tbe  case  of 
Hungary.  Tbe  Nagy  Government  of  the  Hun- 
garian State  did  not  menace  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Rather,  it  publicly  proclaimed  its 
neutrality  and  was  willing  to  assume  the  in- 
ternational law  obligations  of  tb;;  status  of 
neutrality.  The  Nagy  Government  asked  for 
tbe  opening  of  formal  negotiations  on  the 
Withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary, 
thereby  showing  Its  peaceful  intention  re- 
garding the  solution  of  the  major  outstand- 
ing issue  between  tbe  two  Governments. 

In  conclusion,  both  the  opinion  of  most 
International  law  writers,  eulviBory  opinions 
ot  tbe  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  between  1966  and  1962  unanimous- 
ly agree  that  the  Intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics with  its  armed  forces  in  Hungary 
leading  to  the  forcible  removal  of  tbe  con- 
stitutionally organized  Nagy  Goyernment 
and  its  replacement  with  the  K&dAr  group 
which  was  willing  to  do  its  bidding,  was  a 
clear  and  complete  violation  of  both  inter- 
national customary  law  and  existing  treaty 
obligations  of  tbe  U.S.SIt. 

B.  THK  VALIUTT  OF  THX  TKOOP  STATIOinNC 
TKXATT    or   MAT    37,    I9ST 

International  society  is  based  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  sovereign  equality.  As  a  corollary, 
only  fully  sovereign  States  qualify  as  proper 
subjects  of  international  law  and  may  con- 
clude treaties  which  establish  rights  and 
obligations  under  international  law.  In  the 
twilight  zone  are  so-called  dependent  states. 
In  tbe  past  best-known  as  protectorates.  The 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in 
the  case  of  Nationality  Decrees  in  Tunis  and 
Morocco  (1924)  emphasized  that  tbe  legal 
relationship  between  the  protecting  Power 
and  tbe  dependent  State  varies  from  one  case 
to  the  Other  and  that  the  fact  and  degree  of 
dependency  may  only  be  determined  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  facts  of  the 
treaties  involved. 

According  to  Professor  J.  L.  Brlerly  of  Ox- 
ford University,  a  treaty  establishing  a  pro- 
tectorate iB  not  needed  for  estabUahlng  the 
dependent  status  of  a  state.  In  bis  Lava  of 
Nations  (1950)  he  refers  to  the  de  facto 
dependency  of  many  of  tbe  Central  Amer- 


ican states  during  tlie  first  two  decades  of 
the  20th  century  to  the  United  States  with- 
out any  treaties  establishing  a  protectorate 
"Even  when  native  governments  have  been 
allowed  to  function,  American  officials  have 
controlled  the  expenditure,  collected  the 
customs,  commanded  the  constabulary,  bad 
the  right  to  construct  naval  bases  for  Amer- 
ican use  and  a  practically  complete  control 
of  foreign  relations.  A  similar  de  facto  pro- 
tectorate by  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  also 
existed  from  1882  until  1914,  when  a  pro- 
tectorate was  declared."   (p.  119) 

Let  us  investigate  the  position  of  tbe 
Kadar  Government  in  Hungary  in  May  1957 
vts-a-vis  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  legal 
bases  as  defined  by  tbe  two  Contracting 
Parties. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  agreement  was 
given  as  the  membership  of  the  Hungarian 
State  in  the  Warsaw  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
of  June  2,  1955,  which  In  Article  5,  provides: 
"Tbe  Parties  agree  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Command  for  certain  elements  of 
their  Armed  Forces  which  shall  be  allocated 
by  agreement  between  the  Parties,  and  which 
shall  act  in  accordance  with  Jointly  estab- 
lished principles." 

This,  of  course,  contains  no  express  au- 
thorization of  the  stationing  of  the  troops 
of  one  member  on  the  territory  of  the  other, 
but  Implicitly  includee  such  a  possibility  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Command  for 
parts  of  their  armed  forces.  To  rely  on  the 
Warsaw  Pact  for  the  legal  statiis  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  armed  forces  In  Hungary  would  be 
at  best  speculation,  at  worst  legal  casuistry. 
Thus,  the  legal  basis  for  the  Agreement 
must  evolve  from  the  character  of  free  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, a  sovereign  and  equal  partner  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  during  the  negotiation,  signing 
and  ratification  of  the  May  27,  1957  Treaty. 
What  were,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  their  legal  implioations  \mder  interna- 
tional law? 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  that  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ex- 
ercised far-reaching  sovereign  powers  in 
Hungary  in  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  negotiation,  signing  and  ratification  of 
the  Troop  Stationing  Treaty  of  May  27.  1967 
and  therefore,  the  State  of  Hungary  had  not 
yet  recovered  Its  full  political  Independence 
and  territorial  sovereignty  when  asked  to 
agree  to  a  significant  auto-llmitatlon  of  its 
territorial  and  political  sovereignty.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  May  27,  1957  Treaty  Is  at  best  of 
limited  vaUdlty,  having  been  signed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  with  a  state  which  had  had  a 
dependent  relationship  to  It.  At  worst.  Hun- 
gary was  In  the  state  of  debellatio,  and  the 
signature  of  the  externally  Imposed  K&d&r 
Government  has  been  null  and  void. 

As  evidence,  we  present  the  following 
facts: 

As  late  as  March,  1967,  the  Soviet  Russian 
Military  Command  was  In  direct  control  of 
peace  and  tranquility  in  Hungary.  It  estab- 
lished curfews,  designated  crimes  against 
public  security,  and  its  advisors,  and  some 
Rumanian  advisors  as  well,  were  instru- 
mental in  crushing  attempts  of  resistance 
against  the  so-called  SadAr  Government  and 
investigating  prisoners  by  the  Secret  Police. 
Thus,  military  and  poUce  power  in  May  1957 
still  rested  directly  or  Indirectly  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Hun- 
gary.  The  Hungarian  army  was  still  In  a  state 
of  partial  disarmament  and  reorganization 
and  could  not  exercise  an  independent  fuhc- 
tlon  at  that  time. 

Porcee  of  the  Soviet  Russian  military  com- 
mand In  Hungary  were  instrumental  also  In 
destroying  the  legal  Government  of  Hungary 
by  arresting  the  Minister  of  Defense,  Gen- 


eral Paul  Mal4ter  on  November  3,  1956,  while 
negotiating  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  forces;  by  arresting  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his  asylum 
at  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  upon  receipt  of  a 
letter  of  free  conduct  by  the  so-called  K(Mt 
Government;  and  by  arresting  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  including  Minister  of 
State  Istvan  Blbo,  who  holed  himself  up  in 
the  Parliament  Building  as  a  last  symbol  of 
the  legal  Government  of  tbe  Hungarian 
State. 

From  this  state  of  affairs  even  the  status 
of  debellatio  may  be  deduced,  as  all  of  Hun- 
gary had  been  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian 
armed  forces,  the  opposing  Government  was 
destroyed  and  no  armistice  or  peace  treaty 
signed  with  the  legal  regime. 

The  claims  of  the  so-called  K&dar  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  to  speak  in  the  name  ot 
the  sovereign  Hungarian  State  in  May,  1957, 
cannot  be  taken  on  face  value.  Thougli 
acquiring  the  State  of  burocracy  by  the 
violent  destruction  of  the  Nagy  Government 
by  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
had  not  yet  organized  a  stable  government 
and  Party  structure  and  there  was  no  clear 
agreement  even  within  the  ranks  of  their 
new  Party  on  the  advisability  of  the  presence 
of  Soviet  Ruslsan  troops  In  the  country.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
and  Peasant  Party  had  been  organized  only 
in  February,  1957.  and  the  first  Party  con- 
clave was  held  only  after  signing  the  Troop 
Stationing  Agreement. 

These  facts  are  not  only  knov^n  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  i)erlod.  but  they  formed  the 
basis  for  the  interpretation  of  events  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which,  though  not  a  law-creating  agency, 
certainly  can,  with  some  reservations  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  law-Interpreting  forum. 

Between  November  4,  1956  and  December 
10,  1957  the  General  Assembly  voted  in  favor 
of  twelve  resolutions  on  the  situation  In  Hun- 
gary with  overwhelming  majorities  ranging 
from  48  against  11  with  16  abstentions  on  the 
most  comprehensive  Resolution  lOOS  on  No- 
vember 9,  1956.  to  60  against  10  Virlth  10  ab- 
stentions on  Resolution  1133  on  September 
14.  1957.  approving  two  reports  of  Its  Creden- 
tials Committee  (February  27,  1957  and  De- 
cember 9.  1957)  in  falling  to  accept  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  representatives  of  the  K&d6r 
Government  as  the  proper  representatives  of 
tbe  Hungarian  State. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  various 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolutions  during 
these  13  months  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Hungarian  people  "have  demon- 
strated clearly  the  desire  ...  to  exercise  and 
to  enjoy  fully  their  fundamental  rights,  free- 
dom and  Independence"  {Resolution  1005— 
ES  II)  and  have  "the  right  to  government 
responsive  to  its  national  aspirations  and 
dedicated  to  Its  independence  and  well- 
being."   {Resolution  1004 — BS  II) 

2.  In  order  for  them  to  enjoy  fundamental 
rights,  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  is  necessary."  {Resolution  1005— ES 
II),  as  "the  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
Hungarian  people  for  the  cessation  of  Inter- 
vention of  foreign  armed  forces  and  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  Is  manifest."  {Reso- 
lution 1131— XI) 

3.  The  Soviet  Russian  army  of  occupation 
"has  been  forcibly  deporting  Hungarian  men, 
women  and  children  from  their  homes  to 
places  outside  of  Hungary,  thereby  violating 
both  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  principles  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  in  particular  articles  n 
(c)  and  (e) ,  to  which  Hungary  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  parties,  and 
also  article  two  of  the  1947  Peace  Treaty." 
(Resolution  1127— XI) 

4.  "The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Hungarian   people  by  tbe 
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armed  Intervention  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics."  {ResolutUm  1133 — XI) 
Thus,  the  lack  of  binding  character  of  the 
May  27,  1957  Agreement  evolves  from  the 
findings  of  the  UJ».  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution alone.  The  Government  is  not  based 
on  a  free  consent  of  tbe  Hungarian  people 
(this  has  nothing  to  do  with  free  elections. 
It  Is  the  absence  of  any  free  consent  includ- 
ing toleration  of  a  coup  d'etat  by  domestic 
forces),  rather  the  people  have  specifically 
demonstrated  their  will  against  the  conclu. 
slon  of  such  a  Treaty  and  the  former  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Hungary  was  officially 
asking  for  their  removal.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Russian  forces  of  occupation  have 
been  guilty  of  severe  and  repeated  violations 
of  International  law  over  and  beyond  the  il- 
legality of  their  presence  in  Hungary. 

C.   THE   POLXnCAI,    PROBLEM    Or    SOVIZT    aiTBSIAN 
TROOPS  IN   HUNCART 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  while  the  in- 
ternational legal  basis  for  tbe  presence  of 
Soviet  Russian  troops  In  Hungary  is  very 
questionable  at  least,  they  are  still  stationed 
there  now  for  ten  years  in  defiance  to  the 
twenty-three  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  requesting  their  with- 
drawal. This  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  flout- 
mg  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  pres- 
tige of  that  organization  which  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  member  states  to  remedy 
m  a  peaceful,  but  effective,  manner. 

May  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
respectfully  request  Your  Government  which 
agreed  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
various  resolutions  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, to  search  for  ways  In  which  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian  troops  may 
be  secured  from  Hungary  so  that  the  Hun- 
garian State  may  reacquire  its  political  sov- 
ereignty and  national  self-determination. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Hungarian  question 
forms  part  of  the  overall  question  of 
European  security  and  its  solution  pre- 
supposes agreement  on  force  levels  between 
the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Central  Europe,  but  we  hope  that  Yovir 
Government  will  take  active  steps  to  fiurther 
the  solution  of  the  underlying  problem:  the 
presence  of  Soviet  Russian  forces  in  Hun- 
gary In  violation  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolutions  and  tbe  dicta  of  in- 
ternational law  against  intervention  into 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  State.  If 
the  forces  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  are  witbdravma,  we  believe  that 
the  other  problems,  like  lack  of  free  elec- 
tions and  the  regard  of  the  Government  to. 
ward  national  aspirations,  will  be  slowly 
corrected  In  an  evolutionary  manner,  but 
any  real  progress  toward  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs remains  manifestly  impossible  as  long 
as  Soviet  Russian  forces  continue  to  be  sta. 
tloned  in  Hungary,  or  until  their  retiirn  is 
possible  without  any  elTectlve  counter- 
sanctions. 

It  hsLS  been  indeed  a  specially  gratify- 
ing accomplishment  of  this  organization 
that  despite  Its  continued  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Hungarians  in  Hungary  and  other 
Danublan  States,  it  has  managed  to  re- 
main American  in  spirit  and  has  never 
assumed  any  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
emigre  organization  which  is  often  the 
fate  of  ethnic  groupings.  In  return,  the 
Government  and  Congress  have  always 
recognized  the  American  Hungarltm  Fed- 
eration as  the  official  spokesman  for 
Americans  of  Himgarlan  descent  and 
listened  to  the  federation's  opinion  on 
immigration  and  naturalization  matters. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
is  led  by  distinguished  and  devoted  Amer- 
icans indeed.  The  national  president. 
Hon.  Albert  A.  Fiok.  is  a  renowned  mu- 
nicipal Judge  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  Is 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan  B^ky,  a 
bishop  emeritus  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  president  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Federation  of  America,  the  second  larg- 
est American  Himgarlan  fraternal  insur- 
ance company.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  among  others  of  three  university 
professors,  10  clergymen,  including  mon- 
slgnorl  and  conference  chairmen  of 
Protestant  churches,  well-known  business 
and  management  leaders,  and  writers  as 
well  as  civic  leaders  of  the  American 
Himgarlan  community,  including  the  re- 
cently arrived  refugees  after  the  tragic 
ending  of  the  glorious  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1956.  The  two  national  secre- 
taries are  Dr.  Louis  Fury,  one  of  the  best- 
known  Hungarian-language  fiction  writ- 
ers In  the  free  world  and  Prof.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz  of  Seton  Hall  University,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  international  law 
and  relations. 

It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  this  organization  with  a 
great  past  and  a  dynamic  present,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  having  Joined 
with  me  today  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALf  ERN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Garden  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
proper  that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  has  asked  for  a  special 
order  on  commemorating  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration. 

In  the  past,  I  had  many  opportunities 
to  work  with  the  leaders  of  this  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  and  to 
the  furthering  of  human  rights  of  sup- 
pressed Hungarians  in  Communist-ruled 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  especially  with 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Dr.  ZoltAn 
B^ky,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  federation  and  with  Prof.  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  from  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, who  is  the  federation's  foreign  rela- 
tions secretary. 

The  federation's  work  in  exposing 
Communist  abuses  and  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  has  been  outstanding  indeed. 
Their  information,  analyses,  and  memo- 
randums were  attentively  listened  to  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  by  people  in 
the  US.  Government.  They  are,  however, 
not  only  interested  in  strictly  political  is- 
sues of  freedom.  Social  problems  and 
their  political  implications  are  also  in- 
vestigated, and  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
federation  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  the  social,  economic,  and 
r>olltlcal  implication  of  the  inmiorally 
liberalized  abortion  laws  of  the  country 
under  the  present  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

The  federation  takes  an  active  role  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  complaints  of  their 
former  fellow  countrymen  in  Hungary 
and  Rumania,  and  to  inform  us  on  the 
lack  of  human  and  civil  lights  and  na- 
tional self-determination  which  are  all 


barriers  to  bridge  building  and  a  perma- 
nent peace  In  the  world. 

Another  role  of  the  federation  has  for 
decades  consisted  of  promotion  of  trans- 
lations of  books  by  Hungarian  authors 
and  sometimes  also  of  pnnnotlon  of 
American  authors  regarding  Hungary. 
Some  of  the  books  in  the  past  Included: 
Prof.  Joseph  Remenyi's  "Hungarian  Lit- 
erature," John  P.  Montgomery's  "Hun- 
gary—The Unwilling  Satellite."  Dr.  Ju- 
lius Komlsh's  "Hungary  and  European 
Civilization,"  Bishop  C.  Komlsh's  "Tran- 
sylvania— ^The  Land  Beyond  the  Poreat," 
Dr.  Watson  Kirkconnell's  translation,  "A 
Little  Treasury  of  Hungarian  Verse."  and 
last  but  not  least  the  "DA.R.  Citizenship 
Manual." 

Bibliographic  works  were  aJso  encour- 
aged, as  the  New  York  chapter  spear- 
headed an  effort  supported  by  me  to 
get  a  bibliographic  list  of  works  about 
Hungarians  In  Rumania  contained  in 
the  holdings  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  I  am  proposing  now  In  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  scholars  and  inter- 
ested parties  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federation  never 
was  a  haven  for  extremism.  In  1941  as 
well  as  in  the  late  1940'8  and  1950's.  the 
federation  was  in  the  advance  guard  of 
those  organizations  which  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  our  American  way 
of  life  and  rejected  any  totalitarian  ide- 
ology. In  their  constitution,  they  put  it 
very  succinctly  that  nobody  may  be  a 
member  of  the  federation  who  believes 
m  any  totalitarian  Ideology,  and/or 
maintains  conttaued  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  atheistic,  totalitarian,  ideol- 
ogies. The  board  consists  of  the  Intellec- 
tual, business,  and  religious  elite  of  the 
American  Hungarian  community  and 
they  are  par  excellence  the  national  rep- 
resentation of  the  citizens  of  Hungarian 
descent  in  America. 

It  is  with  sincere  feeling  that  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
the  federation  on  its  60th  anniversary 
for  a  Job  well  done  and  wishing  them  an 
ever  more  successful  future. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  is  the 
oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  active 
organization  among  large  and  small 
American  Hungarian  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Since  its  found- 
ing in  1906  it  has  rendered  valuable  «md 
most  useful  service  In  acqusdnting  and 
educating  immigrant  Hungarians  with 
the  ways  and  ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  has  performed  this  self-imposed 
duty  with  distinction  and  honor,  help- 
ing Hungarian  immigrants  become  intel- 
ligent, loyal,  patriotic,  and  law-abiding 
citizens. 

It  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  extent  of  aid  the  federation 
has  rendered  to  more  than  1  million 
Hungarian  immigrants  since  its  found- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  Its  useful  work  has 
extended  to  all  communities  with  siz- 
able numbers  of  American  Hungarians, 
and  its  services  have  been  duly  appreci- 
ated, is  an  indication  that  in  many  ways 
it  has  become  a  principal  agency  striving 
to  Eu;hieve  lofty  and  laudable  aims  in 
such  communities.  As  we  all  know,  the 
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education  of  Immigrants  is  not  an  easy 
task;  even  the  best  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions often  cannot  perform  this  task 
effectively  without  the  aid  of  organlza- 
tktos  oompoeed  oi  former  Immigrants. 
They  understand  the  problems  facing 
the  Immigrants  better,  and  they  are  best 
prep«tfed  to  help  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants solve  their  problems.  That  Is  why 
I  consider  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  American  Hungarian  Fted- 
eratlon  of  supreme  Importance,  and  am 
Indeed  bappy  to  Join  my  friends  on  the 
observance  of  the  federation's  60th 
anniversary. 

In  recent  years  the  federation  has 
taken  upon  itself  another  function,  one 
almost  as  important  as  educating  Hun- 
garian immigrants  in  our  way  of  life.  Its 
new  function  Is  that  of  keeping  Ameri- 
cana of  Hungarian  origin  constantly  In- 
formed, and  also  the  public  of  this  coun- 
try, of  the  sad  and  unenviable  lot  under 
which  the  Hungarian  people  suffer  under 
Communist  tyranny.  In  obtaining  Infor- 
mation through  devious  and  dlflBcult 
channels  about  actual  conditions  in 
Hungary,  and  by  passing  on  such  Infor- 
maUon  to  the  general  public  through  the 
press  and  other  news  media,  the  federa- 
tion Is  performing  a  thoroughly  worth- 
while service.  In  the  performance  of 
these  dual  duties  I  wish  the  federation 
success  on  its  60th  anniversary. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fix>m  New  York,  my  good  friend. 
atmtovn  HAtPKHH,  in  commemorating 
toe  service  to  the  United  States  which 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
provided  through  Its  years  of  existence 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  con- 
tributions made  to  the  United  States  by 
hnmlgrants  from  many  lands  are  among 
the  reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  national  greatness.  The  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation  is  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  its  type  and  has  effec- 
tively served  Americans  of  Hungarian 
origin  in  a  multitude  of  fields. 

It  Is  especially  important  that  we  em- 
phasize the  historic  relationship  between 
Americans  and  Hungarians  and  the 
great  devotion  to  liberty  of  Americans  of 
Hungarian  origin  since  at  this  time  the 
people  of  Hungary  continue  to  suffer 
under  the  Soviet-imposed  atheistic  Com- 
mimist  Ideology. 

We  can  see  the  relationship  in  Com- 
munist manipulation  of  the  AUddle  East 
crisis  and.  Just  as  we  saw  20  years  ago 
through  the  acquiescence  of  President 
Roosevelt,  Communist  control  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  It  is  of  spe- 
cial Importance  for  groups  such  as  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  to  re- 
dedlcate  themselves  to  the  historic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  contribute 
to  the  continued  strength  of  our  country 
They  also  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
freedom  can  replace  communism  In  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  ooUeagues  today  In  saluting  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation.  For  60 
years,  since  its  chartering  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1907,  the  federation  has  given 
uninterrupted  service  to  Hungarian  Im- 
migrants enabling  them  to  become  loyal. 


productive  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whUe  serving  as  a  spokesman  of  their 
aspirations  and  needs. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation, 
during  the  last  two  decades,  has  also 
served  as  an  Informal  spokesman  for 
those  Inside  Hungary  who  were  deprived 
of  their  national  self-determination  and 
a  free  democratic  government  due  to  oc- 
cupation by  the  armed  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  During  this  time  It  has  also 
sought  to  Inform  the  American  public  on 
political,  religious,  and  economic  situa- 
tion in  Communist-ruled  Hungary  and 
thereby  give  expression  to  some  of  the 
longings  of  the  suppressed  Hungarian 
people. 

CulturaUy,  the  federation  has  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Hungarian  his- 
tory and  literature  among  Americans  not 
of  Hungarian  descent. 

Charitably,  the  federation,  between 
1945  and  1952,  sent  help  to  Hungary  and 
to  Hungarians  living  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  amount  of  $1,457,743  and  its  relief 
action  after  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight 
amounted  to  $512,560  even  before  a  sep- 
arate organization  was  chartered  to  do 
relief  work. 

In  addition,  the  federation  has  invari- 
ably taken  an  unequivocal  stand  against 
any  atheistic  and  totalitarian  ideology, 
having  opposed  both  nazlsm  and  com- 
munism. 

The  yeoman  service  of  this  organiza- 
tion should  no  longer  go  unacknowledged 
or  unsung.  With  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  contribution  the  federa- 
tion has  made  to  both  America  and 
Hungary  in  particular  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  general  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  Its  60th 
anniversary  today. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  American  Him- 
garlan  Federation  is  celebrating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  its  charter.  Founded  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  1907,  the  federation 
has  helped  Hungarian  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  become  loyal  Americans 
who  have  added  much  to  our  Nation's 
progress. 

I>urlng  the  past  20  years,  the  federa- 
tion has  also  served  as  the  unofficial 
representative  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Hungarians  still 
in  their  native  country  who  have  been 
denied  self-determination  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Hungary  by  Soviet  troops.  It 
has,  in  addition,  distributed  books  and 
manuals  on  Hungarian  culture  and  liter- 
ature to  Americans  not  of  Hungarian 
descent  in  an  effort  to  promote  mutual 
understanding. 

The  organization  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  all  atheistic  and  totalitar- 
ian Ideologies,  opposing  both  communism 
and  nazlsm.  It  is  in  constant  contact  wfth 
the  State  Department  and  with  Members 
of  Congress  on  issues  rdatlng  to  Hungary 
and  to  Eastern  Europe  in  general.  Several 
Presidents  have  received  delegations  from 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation  to 
discuss  these  problems. 

The  federation's  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee has  recently  completed  major 
studies  on  the  international  legal  status 
of  Soviet  armed  forces  stationed  on  Him- 
garian  soil,  abortion  laws  In  Hungary,  a 
statement  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
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mittee  on  making  flag  burning  a  Federal 
crime,  and  a  memorandum  to  the  Presl 
dent  on  American  poUcles  toward  HunI 
gary  and  Eastern  Europe. 

It  sponsored  over  20,000  Hungarian 
refugees  to  America  after  World  War 
n  and  over  35.000  more  after  the  Hun- 
garlan  uprising  of  1956.  In  addition  the 
federation  sent  almost  $1.5  million  to 
Hungary  and  Hungarians  living  in  West 
em  Europe  between  1945  and  1952  Over 
$500,000  was  given  after  the  1956  freedom 
fight  even  before  a  separate  organization 
was  established  to  do  relief  work. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
is  composed  of  the  two  Hungarian  fra- 
ternal associations — ^the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America  and  the 
William  Penn  Fraternal  Association— its 
own  local  chapters.  American  Hungarian 
churches,  associations,  clubs,  and  study 
groups.  aU  of  which  send  delegates  to  the 
triennial  convention.  The  convention 
then  elects  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

In  this  60th  anniversary  year,  I  extend 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation,  Its  president, 
Albert  A.  Flok,  and  to  Bishop  Zoltan 
Beky. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
members  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  are  this  year  celebrating  the 
60th  axuiiversary  of  that  patriotic  or- 
ganization's  charter.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  my  colleagues  to  pause  and 
give  recognition  to  the  fine  contributions 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
niade  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
throughout  its  existence. 

For  three-fifths  of  a  century  now  the 
federation  has  been  engaged  in  educat- 
ing Hungarians  about  American  political 
principles  and  values  so  that  they  might 
become  loyal  American  citizens  knowl- 
edgeable about  our  form  of  government. 
The  federation  has  also  promoted  a 
knowledge  of  Hungarian  literature  and 
culture  among  Americans  of  all  national 
origins  by  sponsoring  various  cultural 
activities. 

I  believe  the  very  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration should  not  go  without  recogni- 
tion in  this  60th  year  of  its  existence. 
I  offer  the  federation  my  most  cordial 
best  wishes  for  its  continuing  success. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  several 
of  our  colleagues,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpkrn],  have  paid  tribute  to  one 
Of  the  oldest  American  ethnic  organiza- 
tions, the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion. Organized  80  years  ago,  the  federa- 
tion h£is  been  active  in  educating  Hun- 
garian immigrants  to  the  American  way 
of  life  while  simultaneously  it  also  pub- 
lished translations  of  Hungarian  litera- 
ture in  order  to  familiarize  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Hungarian  authors. 

The  federation,  besides  its  education- 
al activities,  always  took  an  unequivocal 
stand  where  freedom  and  democracy 
were  concerned  tind  tries  to  give  expres- 
sion also  to  the  aspirations  of  the  sup- 
pressed peoples  of  Hungary,  while  re- 
maining American  In  spirit  and  ideals. 

The  federation  is  led  by  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  American  Hungarian 
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churches,  inteUectual  and  business  com- 
munity, and  Jurists.  Their  study  com- 
mittee on  foreign  policy  has  composed 
many  valuable  memorandums  on  condl- 
tlons  in  Hungary  and  American-Hungar- 
ian relations  which  ,vere  received  both 
by  us  and  the  State  Department  with 
lively  Interest. 

Recently,  the  federation  made  a  state- 
ment for  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  bUls  making  flag  biu-nlng 
a  Federal  crime  and  expressed  Its  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  bills  upholding 
the  sanctity  of  our  flag  by  the  federation 
and  its  more  than  120,000  members.  They 
are  also  testifying  later  in  this  session 
at  the  East-West  relations  hearing  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  bills  trying 
to  promote  "bridge  building"  where 
they  warn  of  one-sided  steps  by  the  Oov- 
emment. 

The  federation  also  played  a  role  in 
reminding  the  American  Hungarians  as 
well  as  the  general  public  of  the  role 
played  by  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 
they  took  part  in  sponsoring  the  Louis 
Kossuth  stamps  Issued  in  the  early  1960's, 
In  the  designation  of  the  parade  ground 
at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston.  S.C,  as 
Col.  Michael  de  Kovats  Place,  after  the 
Hungarian-bom  hero  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  and  the  erection  of 
a  life-size  statue  of  Agoston  Haraszty,  a 
pioneer  of  American  viniculture,  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

During  the  years  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion, the  federation  also  helped  Hun- 
garians by  reUef  actions,  $1,457,743.26 
were  sent  In  relief  funds  to  Hungary  be- 
tween 1945  and  1952,  and  22,665  assur- 
ances to  various  individuals  and  institu- 
tions to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Western  Europe 
to  the  United  States  between  1948  and 
1953.  While  the  second  relief  action  after 
the  1956  revolution  was  for  the  most  part 
financed  by  an  independent  organization, 
the  federation  itself  collected  and  dis- 
tributed in  cash,  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  school  aids  $512,560.68  after  the 
1956  revolution. 

It  is  indeed  proper  that  we  remember 
the  valiant  and  freedom-loving  work  of 
this  organization  of  loyal  and  dsmamic 
Americans  today  and  wish  them  an  even 
more  active  and  successful  next  60  years. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  course  of  European  history  the 
struggle  for  democratic  principle  has 
played  a  dominant  role.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  Western  Europe,  where  democ- 
racy has  flourished,  but  also  in  much  of 
Eastern  Europe,  so  long  oppressed  by 
tyranny  of  every  kind. 

Among  the  gallant  advocates  of  free- 
dom In  Eastern  Europe,  the  people  of 
Hungary  captured  the  admiration  of  the 
19th  century  world  In  1848,  and  the  20th 
century  in  1956.  On  both  occasions  they 
fought  for  democracy  at  great  sacrifice 
and  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  is  only 
natural  that  thousands  of  Hungarians 
*ould  have  emigrated  here,  following 
both  abortive  democratic  revolutions  in 
their  native  land.  And  in  so  doing  they 
nave  proven  themselves  Invaluable  to 
the  American  democratic  cause. 


The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
has  served  the  same  cause  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  remarkable  effect. 
Founded  with  the  dual  object  of  ac- 
quainting Hungarian  immigrants  with 
American  ideals,  and  of  preserving  the 
Hungarian  culture  within  the  American 
Hungarian  community,  the  federation 
has  carried  out  its  work  with  consider- 
able success,  emd  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  a  Job  well  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  American-Hungarian 
Foundation  for  60  years  of  service  in  the 
interest  of  America,  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  of  Hungarian  extraction, 
and  of  the  principles  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
reads  the  history  of  the  United  States 
he  carmot  but  understand  the  contribu- 
tions which  various  nationalities  have 
made  to  the  greatness  of  our  coimtry 
as  they  settled  in  this  vast  land  of  ours. 
The  Hungarians,  along  with  other  na- 
tionals, have  sought  to  give  their  best  to 
the  ideals  that  can  flourish  only  under  a 
free  system.  They  offered  the  rich  cul- 
tural traditions,  diligence,  honesty,  and 
hard  work  as  their  contribution  to  the 
most  imique  nationality  yet  recorded — 
the  American  Nation.  It  Is  an  ideal  no 
other  country  has  ever  really  understood, 
or  so  eagerly  promoted.  Naturally,  such 
accomplishment  was  not  without  the 
leadership  of  various  organizations  wliich 
helped  orient  the  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants to  the  American  scene.  These  or- 
ganizations also  helped  promote  the  most 
valuable  and  colorful  aspects  of  their 
former  homeland  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  our  Nation. 

A  leader  in  this  quest  is  the  American 
H\mgarian  Federation  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary  today.  Obtaining  its 
charter  hi  1907.  it  has  coordinated  the 
cultural,  civic,  and  religious  efforts  to 
help  in  the  transition  for  American 
citizenship.  The  federation  has  also 
shown  Interest  in  seeing  that  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  freedom  is  extended  to  all 
Hungarians  and  was  a  vocal  spokesman 
in  presenting  the  harsh  treatment  of 
Hungarians  under  oppressive  regimes 
during  Nazi  and  Communist  domination. 

The  world  will  not  easily  forget  the 
events  of  1956,  when  Hungarian  people 
raised  their  voices  and  weapons  against 
Soviet  occupation  forces,  and  the  role 
which  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion played  in  aiding  the  besieged  free- 
dom fighters.  Helping  in  the  settlement 
of  the  many  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion offered  those  refugees  a  channel 
through  which  their  message  of  the 
values  of  freedom  was  smd  still  is  being 
presented. 

I  believe  that  the  past  60  years  are  re- 
plete with  deeds  of  which  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  should  be  Justiy 
proud,  and  I  take  pleasure  with  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  in  saluting 
them. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

This  federation  has  taken  an^Uve 
part    in    educating    Hungarians)    and 


bringing  about  harmonious  relation- 
ships between  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  and  other  Americans.  It  has 
done  much  to  help  these  people  become 
useful  and  valuable  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  has  also  disseminated  Informa- 
tion among  Americans  about  Hungarian 
customs  and  traditions. 

The  federation  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed  any  atheistic  and  totalitarian  ide- 
ologies, looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
freedom  can  replace  communism  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Groups  such  as  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  services  they  render  In  helping 
newly  arrived  immigrants  solve  tiieir 
problems. 

I  congratulate  the  federation  upon 
this,  its  60th  anniversary,  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  wish  it  ever-increasing  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation.  I  feel  that 
it  is  most  appropriate  to  salute  this  fine 
organization  on  reaching  an  Important 
milestone,  and  to  note  its  many  accom- 
plishments. 

During  its  entire  existence  it  has  served 
Hungarian  immigrants  in  the  United 
states  and  aided  them  in  becoming  loyal 
and  useful  citizens.  In  addition,  the  fed- 
eration has  acted  as  a  focal  point  and 
spokesman  for  the  problems  and  needs 
of  American  citizens  of  Himgarian  back- 
ground. For  the  last  20  years,  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation  has  also 
served  as  the  unofflcisd  representative  of 
the  Hungarian  people  living  in  Himgary. 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  demo- 
cratic rights  and  free  expression. 

The  federation  has  its  own  local  and 
State  chapters  and  In  addition  consists 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
of  America,  the  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association.  American  Hungarian 
churches,  associations,  clubs,  and  study 
groups.  All  of  these  organizations  send 
delegates  to  a  triennial  convention  which 
elects  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

After  World  War  n,  the  federation 
sponsored  over  22,000  Himgarians  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States,  and  later 
aided  some  35,000  Hungarian  refugees  in 
coming  to  this  country  after  the  ruth- 
less and  tyrannical  Soviet  subjugation  of 
their  homeland.  Between  1945  and.  1952, 
the  federation  sent  nearly  $1.5  million 
to  help  Hungary  and  Himgarians  living 
hi  Western  Europe.  After  the  valiant 
struggle  for  freedom  In  1956,  the  fed- 
eration provided  $512,560  in  relief  funds 
prior  to  the  time  a  separate  orgeodza- 
tion  was  designated  to  provide  this 
service. 

The  federation  has  long  taken  a  strong 
and  unequivocal  stand  against  any  form 
of  totalitarian  or  atheistic  ideology,  and 
was  in  opposition  to  both  nazlsm  and 
communism.  Over  the  past  two  decades 
it  has  sought  to  keep  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  i>eople  informed 
on  political,  religious,  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  Hungary  under  Communist 
domination.  This  effort  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  publication  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  keep  alive  the  spark  of  freedom  in 
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the  hearts  of  those  living  under  Commu- 
nist Imperialism. 

The  American  Hungarian  PMeratlon 
was  chartered  in  1907  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Its  present  officers  are:  The  Honorable 
Albert  A.  Flok,  municipal  Judge.  Pitts- 
tnugh,  national  president:  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Zoltan  Beky,  bishop  emeritus  of  the 
Hungarian  Independent  Reformed 
Church  of  America  and  president  of  the 
Hungarian  Reformed  Federation  of 
America,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors; Prof.  Dr.  Emery  O.  Szekely 
Temple  Medical  School,  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Janos  Nadas.  president,  Kossuth 
Chapter  of  AHP.  Cleveland;  Mr.  Stephen 
Mlko.  president.  AHP  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Zoltan  Vasvarl,  presi- 
dent, Cross  and  Sword  Movement,  Gar- 
fleld,  NJ.,  the  national  vice  presidents; 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips,  William  Penn 
Fraternal  Association,  Pittsburgh,  treas- 
urer; Mr.  Bela  Karlovitz,  Pittsburgh, 
general  counsel;  Messrs.  Gabriel  Boda- 
ner,  Garfield,  NJ.,  Andrew  Eross.  Sr., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  Julius  Ho- 
vany,  Chicago,  m.,  comptroUers;  Dr. 
Louis  Purt,  Washington.  D.C.,  and  Prof. 
Z.  Michael  Szaz,  department  of  political 
science,  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange,  NJ.,  national  secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
recognize  the  very  significant  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Himgarian 
Federation.  On  its  60th  anniversary,  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  and  hope  for  its 
conttoual  success  and  achievements.  The 
federation  typifies  the  contribution  made 
by  our  citizens  of  Hungarian  backgroiand 
to  this  Nation's  greatness.  Through  its 
efforts  and  ours  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Hungarian  nation  is 
again  able  to  regain  and  enjoy  the  tade- 
pendence  and  freedom  which  it  so  eagerly 
seeks. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  was 
chartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  In  1907. 
It  has  been  In  continued  existence  ever 
since.  Its  present  officers  are :  The  Honor- 
able Albert  A.  Piok,  municipal  judge  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  national  president; 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky, 
bishop  emeritus  of  the  Independent  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church  of  America,  and 
president,  Hungarian  Reformed  Federa- 
tion of  America,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Prof.  Dr.  Emery  Q. 
Szekely,  medical  school.  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Janos  Nadas. 
president,  Kossuth  chapter,  AHF,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mr.  Stephen  Mlko,  president, 
American  Hungarian  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Inc.;  Mr.  Zoltan  Vas- 
vari,  president.  Cross  and  Sword  Move- 
ment, Garfield,  N.J.,  as  national  vice 
presidents;  Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips,  Wil- 
liam Penn  Fraternal  Association,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  as  treasurer;  Mr.  Bela  Karlo- 
vitz, counselor  at  law,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  as  general  counsel;  Messrs.  Gabor 
Bodnar,  Clifton,  NJ..  Andrew  Eross, 
Sr..  and  Dr.  Julius  Hovany.  edi- 
tor. Chicago,  ni..  as  comptrollers;  Dr. 
Louis  Pury.  writer,  and  Prof.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz.  department  of  political  science, 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
NJ.,  as  national  secretaries. 

During  Its  60  years  of  existence,  the 
federation   was  engaged   to   educating 


Hungarians  about  American  values  and 
principles  of  democracy  so  that  they  may 
become  well-infonned  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  federation  also  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  literature  among  Americans 
not  of  Hvmgarian  descent  by  sponsoring 
and  distributing  books  and  literature. 

ITie  federation  has  taken  an  unequivo- 
cal stand  against  any  atheistic  and  totali- 
tarian ideology,  havtog  been  opposed  to 
nazlsm  as  well  as  communism.  For  the 
last  two  decades  it  has  toformed  the 
American  Government  and  public  about 
the  political,  religious,  and  economic 
situation  to  Hungary  under  Communist 
rule  by  dissemtoation  of  information  and 
memorandums  and  thereby  give  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  aspirations  and 
demands  of  the  suppressed  Hungarian 
people. 

Several  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  received  delegations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation,  and  the  fed- 
eration is  to  constant  touch  with  the 
State  Department  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  problems  of  American  policy 
toward  Himgary  in  part;icular  and  East- 
ern Em-ope  in  general. 

The  federation  aasisted  22.605  Hungar- 
ian refugees  after  World  War  n  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  helped  35,705 
refugees  after  the  1956  Hungarian  fight 
for  freedom  to  come  to  America. 

The  federation,  between  1945  and  1952, 
sent  help  to  Himgary  and  to  Hungarians 
livtog  to  Western  Europe  In  the  amount 
of  $1,457,743.26,  and  its  relief  action 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution  amounted 
to  $512,560.08,  even  before  a  separate 
organization  was  chartered  to  do  the 
relief  work. 

The  federation  consists  of  the  two 
American  Hungarian  fraternal  tissocla- 
tions — Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
Of  America  and  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association — its  own  State  and  loc«d 
chapters,  American  Hungarian  churches, 
associations,  clubs,  and  study  groups 
which  send  delegates  to  the  triennial 
convention,  which.  In  turn,  elects  Its 
officers  and  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  todeed  to  join  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  In  rec- 
ognizing this  significant  event  and  ex- 
tending my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future  to  the 
federation  and  all  its  officers  and 
members. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
was  chartered  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
1907.  It  has  been  to  continued  existence 
ever  stoce.  Its  present  officers  are:  The 
Honorable  Albert  A.  Pick,  municipal 
Judge  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as  national 
president;  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan 
Beky.  bishop  emeritus  of  the  Independ- 
ent Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  and  president,  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors;  Prof.  Dr 
Emery  G.  Szekely,  Medical  School, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Janos  Nadas,  president.  Kossuth 
chapter,  AHP,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Stephen  Mlko,  president.  American 
Himgarian  Federation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,   Inc.;    Mr.   Zoltan   Vasvari, 
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president.  Cross  and  Sword  Movement 
Garfield,  N.J.,  as  national  vice  presl' 
dents;  Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips,  Williai^ 
Penn  Fraternal  Association,  PlttsbwRh 
Pa.,  as  treasurer;  Mr.  Bela  Karlovlts.' 
Esq.,  counselor  at  law,  Pittsburgh  Pa 
as  general  counsel;  Messrs.  Gabor  Bod' 
nar,  Clifton,  N.J..  Andrew  Eross,  Sr  and 
Dr.  Julius  Hovany.  editor,  Chicago'  m 
as  comptrollers;  Dr.  Louis  Fury,  writer' 
and  Prof.  Z.  Michael  Szaz.  Department 
of  PoUtical  Science.  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. South  Orange.  N  J.,  as  national  sec- 
retaries. 

For  its  60  years  of  existence,  the  fed 
eration  was  engaged  in  educating  Hun- 
garians  about  American  values  and  po- 
litical prtoclples  k)  that  they  may  become 
well-informed  and  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  federation  also  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  literature  among  Americans  not 
of  Hungarian  descent  by  sponsoring  and 
dlstributtog  books  and  manuals. 

In  the  past  the  federation  took  an  un- 
equivocal stand  agatost  any  atheistic  and 
totalitarian  ideology,  having  been  op- 
posed to  nazlsm  as  well  as  communism 
For  the  last  two  decades  It  also  tried  to 
inform  the  American  Government  and 
public  on  the  political,  religious,  and 
economic  situation  to  Hungary  under 
Communist  rule  by  dissemination  of  In- 
formation and  memorandums  and  there- 
by give  expression  to  some  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  demands  of  the  suppressed 
Hungarian  people. 

Several  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  received  delegations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation,  and  the  fed- 
eration Is  to  constant  touch  with  the 
State  Department  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  problems  of  American  policy 
toward  Hungary  in  particular  and  East- 
em  Europe  to  general. 

Recently  major  studies  by  the  federa- 
tion's foreign  affairs  committee  Included 
one  on  the  toternationsa  law  status  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  stationed  on 

Hungarian  soil,  sent  to  111  U.N.  ambas- 
sadors; a  statement  to  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
bills  proposing  to  make  fiag  burning  a 
Federal  crime;  an  analysis  of  the  abor- 
tion laws  of  Hungary,  submitted  to  the 
American  Medical  Association;  and.  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  American  policy  toward 
Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  federation  sponsored  22,605  Hun- 
garian refugees  after  World  War  n  to 
this  country,  and  helped  35.705  refugees 
after  the  1956  Hungarian  fight  for  free- 
dom to  come  to  America. 

On  charitable  matters,  the  federation, 
between  1945  and  1952,  sent  help  to  Hun- 
gary and  to  Hungarians  living  in  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  amount  of  $1.- 
457,743.26  and  Its  relief  action  after  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  amounted  to 
$512,560.08,  even  before  a  separate 
organization  was  chartered  to  do  the 
relief  work. 

The  federation  consists  of  the  two 
American  Hungarian  fraternal  associa- 
tions— Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
of  America  and  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association — Its  own  State  and  local 
chapters,  American  Hungarian  churches, 
associations,    clubs,   and   study   groups 
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which  send  delegates  to  the  triennial 
convention,  which  in  turn,  elects  its  of- 
ficers and  board  of  directors. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  toter- 
est  and  admiration  for  the  great  Hun- 
garian people  have  always  inspired  be  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  sustain  and 
assist  them  and  to  support  their  struggles 
for  freedom  and  personal  liberty  for 
themselves  and  for  other  people  feeling 
the  lash  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Moreover,  my  personal  toterest  to 
people  of  Hungarian  blood,  who  have  so 
enriched  our  own  country  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  very  dlstto- 
guished  and  admired  spiritual  leader. 
Rev.  Alexander  St.-Ivanyi.  pastor  of  the 
historic  Bulftoch  Church  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  mother  town  to  my  hometown  of 
Clinton. 

Reverend  St.-Ivanyl  has  long  been  pro- 
foundly toterested  and  active  to  the 
jJIairs  of  the  Hungarian  people  of  this 
country  as  well  as  of  his  native  land.  He 
is  a  devoted,  courageous  leader,  very 
deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Hungary 
and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  greatly  pleased 
to  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  jotos  him  and 
his  friends  of  Hungarian  blood  in  hailtog 
this  memorable  anniversary  and  re- 
affirming loyalty  to  the  prtoclples  of 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  that  we 
share  in  common  with  the  beloved  and 
honored  Hungarian  people  whose  way  of 
life  and  whose  culture  and  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  have  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  our  fellow  Americans  and 
all  those  who  prize  the  cherished  heritage 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  Vlrgtola.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
offering  my  congratulations  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Foundation  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  60th  anniversary.  This  splen- 
did organization  has  for  60  years  pro- 
moted knowledge  of  Hungarian  culture 
and  literature  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  have  busied  themselves  to  edu- 
cational and  charitable  pursuits  over  the 
years  in  helptog  Hungarian  Americans 
to  become  well-informed  and  loyal  citi- 
zens Of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  foundation  has 
worked  tirelessly  against  the  atheistic 
and  tDtalitarian  ideology  which  has  en- 
gulfed Hungary.  They  have  sponsored 
over  50.000  Hungarian  political  refugees 
who  have  fled  the  oppression  in  their 
homeland  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  congratulate  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
wish  them  all  success  to  the  future. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  to- 
deed a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
commemorating  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  charter  of  a  ftoe,  loyal  American  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  values  of  our 
way  of  life  and  todlvldual  freedom,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

Durtog  its  60  years  of  existence  the 
Federation  worked  both  for  the  adap- 
tation of  Hungarian  immigrants  toto  our 
society  by  acqualnttog  them  with  our 
culture  and  a  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
mental and  social  tostltutlons  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  aspects 


of  Hungarian  culture  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  immigrants. 

However,  stoce  the  tragic  fate  of  Hun- 
gary to  1945,  and  then  to  1956,  when 
Soviet  Russian  communism  engulfed 
their  native  country,  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  of  denounctog 
atheistic  communism  and  its  misdeeds 
and  tyraimy  both  to  Hungary  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  also  potot- 
ed  out  to  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
origto  the  pitfalls  and  dangers  of  com- 
munism to  this  country  and  also  served 
as  toformal  spokesmen  for  the  people 
of  Hungary  deprived  of  its  national  self- 
determtoatlon  and  todlvldual  freedom. 

Recently,  the  Federation  has  been  ac- 
tive to  publlshtog  and  dissemtoattog 
studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can policy  and  conditions  to  Hungary. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  headed 
by  Prof.  Emery  G.  Szekely,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  Seton  Hall  University, 
South  Orange,  NJ.,  produced  excellent 
studies  on  the  totematlonal  law  aspect 
of  the  conttoued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Hungary,  a  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  on  American  policy  toward  East 
Central  Europe  to  general  and  Hungary 
to  particular  which  was  received  by  high- 
ranlctog  State  Department  officials,  and 
one  on  the  abortion  laws  of  Himgary. 
They  testified  to  favor  of  maktog  the 
bumtog  of  the  American  flag  a  Federal 
crime  and  are  slated  to  testify  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  committee  on 
East- West  relations. 

The  work  and  quality  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  comprises  the  two  American 
Hungarian  fraternal  organizations,  many 
of  the  American  Hungarian  clubs,  as- 
sociations and  churches  with  a  member- 
ship exceedtog  120,000,  Is  led  by  Judge 
Albert  A.  Plok,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as 
national  president  and  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Dr.  Zoltan  Belcy,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Today,  when  many  subversive  and 
misled  elements  consider  patriotism  as 
obsolete,  it  Is  well  to  congratulate  this 
organization  which  quotes  on  its  seal  the 
saytog  of  the  Hungarian-bom  hero  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence, 
Colonel  Nicolas  de  Kovats:  "Loyal  unto 
death,"  and  which  organization  has 
shown  its  loyalty  to  this  country  and 
to  the  values  which  made  America  the 
land  of  the  free. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TURMOIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Getty).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  AoDABBO]  is  recognized  for  15 
mtoutes. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
turmoil  and  fighttog  to  the  Middle  East 
conttoues,  it  is  my  prayer  and  liope  that 
the  tragic  Arab-Israel  war  will  be  brought 
to  the  conference  table  before  its  propor- 
tions grow  to  the  potot  where  the  peace 
and  security  of  every  nation  to  the  world 
is  endangered.  We  are  conunltted  to  the 
totegrity  of  the  borders  of  the  countries 
to  the  Middle  East,  a  commitment  which 
we  must  honor. 

As  doubts  arose  as  to  our  positicHi,  I 
was  stocerely  pleased  to  hear  the  clari- 
fication of  the  word  "neutral"  as  applied 
to  our  position.  I  believe  that  it  is  now 
crystal  clear  that,  as  used,  it  means  that 
we  are  not  a  belligerent,  but  we  have  as- 
sured all  parties  concerned  that  we  do 
not  totend  to  betray  our  commitments. 

Stoce  its  toception  to  1948.  Israel  hsus 
been  a  stepchild  of  the  United  States. 
Her  very  begirmtog  as  a  state  was  largely 
dependent  on  US.  recognition,  and  to 
20  years  the  moral  bond  between  the 
Israel  and  American  democracies  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  legal  commitments 
made  by  four  JJ3.  Presidents.  If  neces- 
sary, this  country  must  defend  Israel's 
territorial  totegrity. 

But  more  bloodshed  to  the  Middle 
East  or  victory  by  either  side  will  not 
resolve  the  difficulties  which  have 
plagued  that  area  of  the  world  stoce 
Israel's  birth  and  before.  Nor  will  a  stop- 
gap cease-fire,  although  the  shooting 
must  stop  before  a  permanent  settlement 
can  be  pursued.  The  lamentable  history 
of  war  to  the  Middle  East  wUl  conttoue 
to  repeat  Itself  until  a  broad  and  last- 
tog  armistice,  which  would  provide 
greater  security  for  Isrsiel,  is  attatoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stocerely  hope  that 
while  this  country  meets  its  commitments 
to  the  Israel  people  It  will  also  search, 
through  every  possible  channel,  for  this 
lasttog  armistice.  Indeed,  the  future  of 
many  countries  and  many  peoples  de- 
pends on  that. 


THE    RISE    OF    A    FARMWORKERS' 
UNION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmworkers  of  California 
have  periodically  banded  together  to  a 
union,  but  each  time  their  organization 
has  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  big  growers,  aided  by  strike- 
breakers, toj  unctions,  and  the  police. 
Another  union  has  now  been  set  up,  this 
time  with  an  excellent  promise  of  not 
only  survlvtog,  but  growing,  even  though 
it  still  lacks  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  which  covers 
all  other  ktods  of  workers. 

David  P.  Selvta.  editor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor,  recently  wrote  an  article  on 
the  APL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  for  the  American 
Pederatlonlst,  the  official  AFL-CIO 
monthly    magaztoe.    Under    unanimous 
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coiuent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  in- 
formative article  in  the  Rscord: 

Trs  Rxsx  ow  a  Fakm  Wokkkrs  Union 
(By  Dftvld  F.  Selvln) 

Once  again,  aa  they  have  so  many  times  In 
their  agonized  past,  California  farm  workers 
have  a  iinlcm  of  their  own.  They  have  sus- 
tained a  strike  for  recognition  and  union 
rights  deep  Into  a  second  year.  They  have 
won  path-breaking  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  In  one  Immeasurably  significant 
▼lotory,  they  hav«  captured  a  major  citadel 
In  the  growers'  open  shop.  The  future  of  their 
brave  young  union,  given  any  decent  meaa- 
iire  of  help,  seema  bright. 

Other  generations  of  farm  workers  have 
won  their  strikes  and  written  union  con- 
tracts. They  have  counted  their  members  in 
tens  of  thousands  and  spanned  great 
stretches  of  California's  green  and  golden 
valleys.  But  their  xinlons  were  shattered, 
their  contracts  torn  up,  their  members  scat- 
tered. Bitterly,  Inevitably,  they  were  forced 
back  into  an  unending  competition  of  too 
many  people  for  too  few  jobs,  the  low  wages, 
the  miserable  housing,  the  school-less,  doc- 
tor-less, near  hopeless,  grind  of  poverty. 

Will  It  happen  again?  Is  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  in  fact,  the 
"effective  and  permanent  union  for  agricul- 
tural workers"  that  the  A7L-CIO  Executive 
Council  saw  on  the  horizon  a  year  ago? 
What  are  the  odds  that  this  union,  unlike 
Its  countless  predecessors,  can  survive  the 
enmity  of  these  wealthy  and  powerful  em- 
ployers? 

A  half  century  of  failure  argues  against  It. 
The  casual,  disorganized,  uncertain  labor 
market  In  agriculture  multiplies  the  dlfllcul- 
tlee.  The  lack  of  legal  sanctions  for  unionism 
In  the  fields  strengthens  the  employers'  stub- 
bom,  unchanging  resistance.  Employers  show 
no  signs  of  giving  up  the  weapons  of  war  they 
have  wielded  these  many  years:  the  strike- 
breakers, armed  guards.  Influence  with  (or 
over)  local  authorities,  arrests.  Injunctions. 
Poverty,  chronic  underemployment  and  mi- 
gration, as  they  always  have,  withhold  re- 
sources of  money,  political  w^ght  and  man- 
power tToca  the  union. 

On  the  other  band,  the  emergence  of  an 
almost  totally  domestic  workforce  and  the 
drastic  reduction  of  Imported  labor  bold 
promise  of  more  unionism  rather  than  lees. 
Relatively  high  levels  of  Industrial  employ- 
ment help  to  reduce  competition  for  Jobs  and 
toughen  the  farm  workers'  bargaining  power. 
Rapidly  developing  mechanization  of  farm 
production  should  add  still  more  strength, 
but  It  will  also  reduce  Job  opportunities. 

Beyond  theee  factors,  though,  perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  that  imlonlsm  will  ex- 
tend Its  beachhead  is  In  the  record  of  these 
last  19  months.  Few  thought  It  was  anything 
but  another  loc^J  dispute  In  September  1965, 
When  the  then  SAgrlcultural  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  called  a  strike  In  the  vine- 
yards around  Delano,  In  the  southern  end 
of  California's  great  central  valley.  It  was 
Joined  on  strike  soon  after  by  the  National 
Farm   Workers  Association. 

AWOC  was  the  remnant  of  an  earlier  AFL- 
CIO  union  drive.  NFWA  was  more  of  a  com- 
munity organization,  oriented  more  toward 
welfare  than  unionism.  AWOC  was  largely 
Filipino  In  membership,  NFWA  largely  Span- 
ish-speaking. The  former  drew  union  sup- 
port, the  latter  Involved  church  and  civil 
rights  groupe  as  well. 

Still,  this  unlikely  combination  hung  to- 
gether and,  somehow,  saw  the  strike  through 
Its  first  winter.  They  survived  the  police 
bullying,  the  harassment  of  their  pickets,  the 
growers'  strikebreaking  efforts.  They  sur- 
vived frequent  days  when  the  strike  larder 
was  low  and  the  winds  on  the  valley  floor 
were  cold  and  biting. 

As  spring  came,  the  strikers  began  a  mareb 
to  Sacramento,  the  state  capital  some  300 


miles  to  the  north.  It  was  a  demonstration,  a 
protest,  a  cry  for  help. 

On  Easter  morning,  on  the  capitol  lawn, 
the  few  score  who  had  set  out  a  month 
before  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold  and 
more.  They  came  from  every  corner  of  the 
state  and  from  every  walk  of  life  to  give 
witness  to  the  causa. 

That  morning  they  cheered  the  announce- 
ment that  Schexiley,  second  largest  of  the 
grape  growers,  had  yielded  and  recognized 
the  union.  They  heard,  too,  that  the  giant 
DiOlorglo  Corporation,  biggest  of  the  grow- 
ers, made  a  flrat,  tentative  but  at  that  time 
unworkable  offer  for  an  election. 

Today,  these  farm  workers — organized  now 
In  the  AFL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee — hold  a  contract  at  Schen- 
ley,  a  second  at  DlOiorgio,  a  third  In  the 
making  at  Christian  Brothers.  They  are 
pressing  their  fight  against  other  growers  by 
picket  and  by  boycott,  with  whatever  lever- 
age they  can  bring  to  bear.  It  is  a  beginning. 

Perhaps  the  DlGiorgio  contract — resolved 
by  lengthy  negotiations  and  final  arbitra- 
tion In  April — Is  the  pattern  of  the  future. 
Little  In  it  U  new — except  for  farm  workers. 
Little  In  It  hasn't  been  duplicated  often  in 
union  agreements — except  for  farm  workers. 

Its  wages  will  make  no  farm  worker 
wealthy  or — considering  the  seasonal  nature 
of  the  work — partlctilarly  comfortable,  but 
they  will  make  his  lot  substantially  better. 

It  represents  a  breakthrough  against  a 
giant  of  an  employer  and  one  who  had  suc- 
cessfully turned  back  every  effort  to  unionize 
Its  farmhands.  In  that  sense,  it  marks  a  30- 
year  high  and  an  Important  precedent. 

Even  more  Important  in  the  long  run, 
though,  Is  almost  surely  to  be  the  hiring  hall, 
with  the  contract  provisions  surrounding  It 
and  the  beginning  It  offers  of  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  agrlcxxltural  worker. 

Basically,  the  hlrtog  hall  makes  the  union 
the  first  and  major  source  of  labor  for  Dl- 
Oiorgio. Ehnployee  with  the  longest  contin- 
uous service  are  given  preference  In  filling 
vacancies  and  In  sharing  the  available  work. 
Seasonal  layoffs  will  not  break  the  continuity 
of  service. 

If  farm  work  Is  ever  to  provide  a  decent, 
year-round  living.  It  must  offer  Job  oppor- 
tunity not  merely  at  the  seasonal  peak  but, 
somehow,  for  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Farm  work  Is  not  the  first  to  face  this 
necessity.  Longshore  work,  for  Instance,  was 
no  less  casual.  Yet  It  has  been  decasualized 
and  regularized  to  provide  a  decent  livbig  13 
months  a  year. 

In  much  the  same  way,  farm  work  could  be 
decasualized  as  well.  It  would  call  for  a  cen- 
tral source  of  labor,  working  closely  with 
farm  placement  services  and  growers  over 
relatively  large  stretches  of  agricultural 
coimtry  In  crops  stretching  around  the  calen- 
dar. A  government  agency  could  set  It  up. 
Growers  could  do  it  If  they  cooperated  in 
their  labor  use  as  closely  sis  they  do  in  fight- 
ing unionism. 

However  organized,  though,  it  would  be 
neither  complete  nor  fully  effective  without 
a  union  and  collective  bargaining.  No  other 
way  offers  equal  protection  for  the  workers' 
Interests  or  aa  great  a  potential  for  winning 
participation,  cooperation  and  support.  The 
hiring  hall  is  the  key. 

The  union  is  a  key,  too,  to  the  development 
of  welfare  services.  Here,  as  In  Industry, 
pooled  funds  encompassing  multi-employer 
units — the  larger  the  better — offer  the  most 
efficient  means  of  developing  the  necessary 
health  and  welfare  services.  They  can  go  far 
beyond  anything  a  single  grower  or  even  a 
group  of  growers  could  reasonably  offer  on 
their  own. 

The  DlQlorglo  contract  makes  a  start  by 
Instructing  the  company  to  apply  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  for  its  farmhands.  It  sets 
up  a  fund  for  health  and  welfare  services, 
requiring  a  «as,000  company  contribution  to 
start  and  five  cents  an  hour  per  worker  from 


January  1,  1967.  Starting  April  8,  1B68,  the 
fund  may  be  used,  as  the  parties  decide,  for 
health  and  welfare  benefits,  life  Insxirance  or 
pensions.  So,  in  these  rudimentary  begin- 
nings, the  way  is  pointed  toward  bringing  the 
farm  workers  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
benefits  that  are  almost  universally  a  part  ot 
every  other  Job. 

But  many  barriers  remain.  The  California 
farmer  for  a  good  hundred  years  has  made  an 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor  a  corner- 
stone of  his  economic  credo.  He  has  gone  to 
unconscionable  ends  to  guarantee  it. 

At  the  start,  migratory  harvest  hand* 
reaped  the  wheat  that  grew  In  the  state's  hot 
valleys.  Once  the  crop  was  In,  they  departed 
and  were  forgotten.  As  specialized  crops  re- 
placed the  "bonanza"  farms,  the  Chinese  sup- 
plied the  growing  demand  for  labor.  The  anti- 
Chinese  agitation  drove  them  from  the  farnu 
and  their  places  were  taken  at  first  by  the 
Japanese,  then  by  the  Filipinos  and  Hindu- 
stani, the  Italians  and  Portuguese  and  Ar- 
menians and  countless  others. 

Through  It  eJl,  the  grower  was  guided  by 
two  major  requirements :  that  there  be  more 
men  than  Jobs;  that  between  crops  he  would 
accept  no  responsibility  for  his  temporary, 
however  essential,  employes. 

Then  the  Mexicans  came.  The  Great  De- 
pression sent  many  of  tbem  back  to  their  na- 
tive land.  Their  places  were  filled  by  a  flood 
of  Arkies  and  Okies  fieelng  the  dustbowls  and 
depression  of  the  Midwest  and  the  Southwest. 
By  the  mld-30s,  California's  farm  labor  force 
was  almost  totally  native.  A  keen  and  percep- 
tive observer  of  "factories  in  the  fields"  saw 
this  new  domestic  workforce  as  a  promise  of  t 
new  farm  workers'  unionism.  But  it  was  not 
to  be. 

Tlie  grower  had  always  fought  unionism  at 
every  turn,  with  every  weapon  he  could  com- 
mand. Hundreds  of  strikes  had  swept  acroet 
the  fields  and  orchards.  Some  won  higher  pay 
and  many  were  defeated.  Some  unions  gained 
a  foothold,  hung  on  precariously  for  a  time, 
then  were  trampled  under.  Unemployment, 
two  men  or  more,  it  seemed,  for  every  Job, 
undermined  the  union's  strength  and  made 
strikebreaking  easy.  Violence  and  vigilantes, 
him.ger  and  want  streixgthened  the  growers' 
hand.  Unionism  clung  In  a  few  packing  sheds 
and  in  the  processing  plants,  but  it  was 
wiped  out  in  the  fields. 

World  War  II  drained  agriculture  of  much 
of  its  workforce.  An  emergency  program  Im- 
ported thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  to 
work  the  fields.  The  bottomless  supply  of 
labor,  the  grower-controlled  contracts,  the 
collaboration  of  government  agencies  all 
helped  to  stabilize  wages.  For  most  of  the 
war,  wages  were  held  steady  at  about  1940 
levels  where  they  were  not  actually  rolled 
back. 

When  the  first  wave  of  braceros  was  ended 
soon  after  the  war,  a  new  wave  of  "wetbacks" 
supplied  the  abundance  of  workers  that 
broke  the  wage  rates  and  prevented  the 
farm  worker  from  ptishlng  ahead. 

Then  a  second  program  of  imported  labor 
was  undertaken  under  Public  Law  78.  Again, 
the  growers  were  able  to  hold  the  line  against 
wage  increases  and  unionization.  Finally, 
after  several  extensions  and  accompanied  by 
the  growers'  walling.  Congress  wiped  out 
Public  Law  78  on  the  last  day  of  1984.  The 
growers  seemed  unable  to  believe  that  It  was 
happening  to  them.  They  made  virtually  no 
preparations  to  replace  the  workers  they  were 
to  lose. 

In  the  five  years  between  1959  and  1964, 
contract  foreign  labor  had  supplied  26  per- 
cent of  the  state's  seasonal  man-year  require- 
ments— a  great  deal  more  in  certain  crops. 
In  1965,  the  proportion  was  cut  back  to  less 
than  3  percent.  Last  year  it  was  cut  back 
even  further — to  less  than  1  percent. 

The  number  of  domestic  seasonal  worken 
Jumped  from  106,000  to  120,000  between  198* 
and  1966.  A  large  part  of  the  Increase  wM 
among  local  workers. 
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There  had  been  10  recognized  labor  dis- 
putes in  1964,  57  In  1966.  A  partial  count 
showed  466  domestic  workers  Involved  In 
strikes  In  1964,  7,457  In  1965.  Average  botirly 
farm  rates  Jumped  from  91.85  an  hoxir  In 
mid-1964  to  91.54  In  mld-1966. 

This  was  the  background  against  which, 
in  September  1966,  the  grape  pickers  at 
Delano  lavmched  their  strike.  It  set  the  stage 
for  the  next  act,  although  In  many  ways 
it  had  already  started. 

Mechanization  cut  the  workforce  In  cotton 
from  120.000  seasonal  workers  In  1949  to 
25.000  in  1961.  In  1964,  the  tomato  harvester 
machine  was  In  the  final  stages  of  develop- 
ment. In  1966,  though,  growers  used  266 
machines  to  harvest  some  30,000  acres  of 
canning  tomatoes.  The  1966  season  saw  about 
800  machines  harvest  well  over  100,000  acres. 
An  acre  of  tomatoes  required  about  two  man- 
weeks  of  labor  in  1966  and  less  than  three- 
quarters  In  1966. 

Speeded  by  a  special  appropriation,  the 
TTnlversity  of  California  Is  spurring  an  exten- 
sive research  program  to  put  technology  to 
even  wider  use.  About  80  projects  are  look- 
ing into  such  devices  as  a  grape  harvester 
that  Jars  fruit  off  the  vine  and  a  lettuce 
planter  that  picks  up  one  seed  at  a  time. 
The  projects  Involve  some  20  crops.  Includ- 
ing such  fragile  and  highly  perishable  ones 
as  grapes,  peaches,  cantaloupes,  as  well  as 
tomatoes  and  lettuce. 

They  often  spend  as  much  time  adapting 
crops  to  the  machines  as  in  designing  and 
testing  the  machines.  They  are  exploring,  in 
addition  to  the  grape  shaker  and  the  preci- 
sion lettuce  planter,  a  tree-shaking  and  f  rult- 
catchlng  system  for  picking  peaches,  a  tree- 
shaker  to  bring  down  prunes  and  oUvea,  me- 
chanical methods  for  moving  human  pickers 
up  and  down  trees  and  through  orchards. 

The  research  program,  too,  is  working  on  a 
"tight-fill"  system  of  shaking  fruit  Into  pack- 
ing boxes  in  place  of  the  laborious  hand 
method.  Mobile  packing  plants  and  count- 
less varieties  of  conveyors  and  loaders  are 
moving  into  the  fields.  Almost  no  crop  Is 
without  some  experimenting,  some  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  aids. 

The  higher  skills  that  these  machines  are 
likely  to  require,  along  with  their  greatly 
Increased  productivity,  bold  out  a  prospect  of 
higher  pay.  Skill  in  Itself  Is  a  prime  source  of 
bargaining  strength,  of  course;  organized,  it 
Is  even  more  powerful.  The  onsweep  of  tech- 
nology, however,  also  reduces  the  workforce 
and  Job  opportunities  and  puts  a  premium 
on  higher  levels  of  education  and  technical 
competence.  These  can,  of  course,  be  turned 
to  the  service  of  the  union  and  its  members 
and  that  is  a  main  face  of  the  challenge. 

The  need  for  some  human  labor  in  the 
fields  and  orchards,  especially  in  California, 
Is  more  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to 
come.  Feed  grains  and  cotton  have  proved 
particularly  susceptible  to  mechamzatlon, 
hut  vegetables  and  fruits  are  tougher  crops 
to  crack.  California  has  a  lion's  share  of 
these  labor-intensive,  specialized  crops.  But 
California  growers  are  pushing  mechaniza- 
tion hard  even  In  these  hard-to-mechanlze 
crops.  At  best,  they  are  bound  to  reduce  the 
human  labor  needed  to  grow  and  harvest 
them;  at  worst,  they  will  come  close  to 
eliminating  It. 

Beyond  this,  farms  grow  still  larger.  Cali- 
fornia had  7,000  fewer  farms  last  year  than 
the  year  before  without  a  comparable  fall  in 
acreage.  Manpower  requirements  are  falling, 
even  in  the  labor-intensive  specialty  crops 
which  fell  by  a  third  between  1947  and  1965. 
Agricultural  productivity  mounts  at  a  6.5 
percent  annual  rate. 

A  recent  conference  on  farm  labor  yielded 
these  predictions  of  things  to  come:  ".  .  . 
the  proportion  of  hired  labor  will  rise  while 
the  total  labor  force  will  decline  .  .  .  farm- 
workers with  Improved  training  and  skills 
will  be  in  demand  and  .  .  .  migratory  labor 


will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  the 
growth  of  a  regular  labor  force." 

Thus,  more  and  more,  California  agricul- 
ture takes  on  an  industrial  cast.  Farm  labor 
comes  Increasingly  to  resemble  Industrial 
labor  and  their  problems  increasingly  coin- 
cide. Given  some  special  requirements  that 
are  peculiar  to  agriculture,  the  gap  between 
the  two  is  nevertheless  closing.  As  It  does, 
the  prosp>ects  of  luiionlsm  brighten. 

But  mechanization  and  the  changing 
structure  of  the  workforce  is  only  one  major 
problem  facing  the  farm  worker  and  his 
union. 

They  suffer  under  liabilities  imposed  on  no 
Industrial  worker,  nor  have  they  been  for 
some  30  years.  The  farm  worker  is  outside  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system.  Only  a 
small  fringe  of  farm  workers  are  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  law.  (The  California  law 
applies  only  to  women  and  minors.)  Simi- 
larly, he  stands  only  on  the  edge  of  the 
social  security  system.  In  Callforma,  he  has 
only  recently  been  brought  luider  the  state 
disability  insurance  plan.  A  Senate  subcom- 
mittee recently  urged  a  re-ezaminatlon  and 
extension  of  workmen's  compensation  for 
farm  workers. 

Beyond  this,  the  farm  worker  Is  penalized 
by  low  pay,  aggravated  by  the  seasonal  and 
migratory  nature  of  his  work.  He  suffers  in 
health  care,  housing,  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  is  compelled  to  live  in  slums  and  is 
denied  an  effective  part  In  community  life. 
He  is  exploited  at  every  turn.  Some  tentative 
steps  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  his  needs  but  they  always  seem  too 
little  and  too  tentative. 

Most  of  all,  the  farm  worker  la  denied  the 
right  given  every  industrial  worker  by  law; 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  a 
union  of  his  own  choosing.  He  is.  In  the  main, 
excluded  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  In  the  face  of  employer  retribution,  he 
has  no  appeal.  In  the  face  of  employer  re- 
sistance, he  has  no  alternative  but  to  strike. 
The  DiOlorglo  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ship was  patched  together  largely  by  private 
parties — the  representation  election  was  con- 
ducted by  arbitrators.  It  had  no  foundation 
In  law,  its  sole  official  support  the  goodwill 
and  informal  intervention  of  friendly 
officials. 

The  upshot  Is  that  labor  relations  on  the 
farm  are  more  often  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  Jungle  warfare  than  under  the  more 
civilized  restraints  of  legal  recognition  and 
rational  procedures.  Such  a  setting  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  longtime  anti-union  atti- 
tude of  most  California  growers.  It  lends  it- 
self more  readily  to  armed  guards,  police 
harassment,  incitement  to  violence.  It  re- 
mains a  high  and  craggy  barrier  to  decent 
and  democratic  labor  relations  In  the  state's 
increasingly  industrialized  agriculture. 

At  bottom,  the  Job  of  building  a  farm 
workers'  union  belongs  to  the  farm  worker 
himself.  No  one  else  has  either  the  Incentive 
or  the  opportunity  to  do  the  Job  or  to  do  it 
as  well.  Yet,  he  is  more  urgently  in  need  of 
the  tools  to  do  the  Job  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican worker  on  the  An[ierican  scene  today. 
The  very  poverty  of  his  Job,  the  almost  total 
lack  of  legal  protection,  the  almost  com- 
plete denial  of  participation  in  the  welfare 
aspects  of  this  welfare  society,  the  anach- 
ronistic antl-unlon  attitudes  of  growers — 
all  these  put  him  in  the  disadvantaged  posi- 
tion of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  early 
*30s  and  with  even  fewer  resources. 

If  the  farm  workers'  union  is  to  survive  in 
this  unfriendly,  even  hostile  clime.  It  will 
need  a  full  measure  of  assistance.  It  will  need 
money  and  organizers.  It  will  need  all  the 
help  it  can  muster  to  secure  remedial  legisla- 
tion, to  win  an  equal  place  in  the  state  and 
national  framework  of  rights  and  welfare. 
These  last  months  since  September  1965 
have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  given  this 
help,  the  farm  worker  is  determined  to  make 
his  union  both  permanent  and  effective. 


Ohavb  on  UinoNinc 


"If  the  farm  worker  of  America,  especially 
the  migrant.  Is  to  have  any  measure  of  his 
fair  share  of  the  good  life,  then  he  will  have 
to  struggle  for  It.  In  such  a  stniggle,  bis 
greatest  asset  Is  himself  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers banded  together  in  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  mutual  benefit  and  Improve- 
ment of  all. 

"This  is  the  definition  of  unionism.  That 
Is  why  the  farm  worker  today  is  a  unionist, 
devoted  to  the  Idea  of  unions  and  deter- 
mined to  make  collective  bargaining  serve 
him  and  bis  family  aa  It  has  served  the  best 
interests  of  worklngman  families  for  many 
years  in  this  nation. 

"Just  as  the  strength  of  the  worker  la 
greater  within  a  union,  so  Is  his  union's 
strength  greater  within  the  family  of  Ameri- 
can unions  .  .  .  the  AFL-CIO.  That  is  why 
the  farm  worker  today  is  a  unionist  and  an 
AFL-CIO  unionist. 

"Farm  workers  are  determined  to  build  a 
union  of,  by  and  for  farm  workers  .  .  .  one 
that  can  take  Its  place  with  pride  among 
the  other  unions  in  this  great  family  and 
merit  their  support  and  respect  In  the  proc- 
ess."— Cesar  Chavez,  Director,  United  Farm 
Workers  OrganUstng  Committee. 


OIRARO  P.  CLARK  RESIGNS  AS  HEAD 
OP  OFFICE  OP  CONTRACT  COM- 
PLIANCE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Btirxok]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  we  learned  in  the  press 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
placed  the  contract  compliance  program 
under  the  control  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Administration  Service.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  remove  the  wax  against  racial 
discrimination  in  defense  emplojnnent 
from  civilian  control  and  place  It  under 
military  command.  It  is  a  move  I  per- 
sonally view  with  concern  and  believe 
should  be  reversed. 

More  recently  I  have  learned  that  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance  for  the 
Western  region  has  been  ordered  to  move 
from  San  Francisco  to  Burlingame  on 
July  1.  Such  a  move,  placing  this  oflBce  in 
an  almost  totally  white  suburb  of  poor 
accessibility  to  the  urban  workers  who 
most  need  Its  services,  is  outrageous. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  reconsider  both  these  matters: 
The  transfer  of  this  fimction  from 
civiUan  to  military  control  and  the  phys- 
ical transfer  of  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Burlingame. 

These  actions  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  caused  much  consternation 
and  drawn  much  criticism  from  con- 
cerned citizens  in  my  district.  The  place- 
ment of  the  compliance  program  under 
military  command  has  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Girard  P.  Clark. 

This  is  regrettable,  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Clark  has  performed  admirably  In  this 
position,  and  his  effectiveness  is  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  area.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  enter  his  letter  of  resig- 
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nation  Into  the  Reooho,  and  also  a  col- 
umn on  this  same  subject  by  James  A. 
Weehsler  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Post  on  June  5, 1967 : 

OmCK  or  THE  ASSISTAMT  1 

Skcbktaxt  or  Detensb, 

CONTSACTB  COICPUANCX  OmCB, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  D.  Mokbis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washtnifton.  D.C. 

Obab  Snt:  This  Is  written  to  fiirther  explain 
to  you  my  reason  for  resigning  from  the  Fed- 
eral service.  Were  I  In  any  way  to  blame  for 
what  I  see  happening  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program  for  Defense  con- 
tractors. I  would  be  content  with  a  quiet  and 
graceful  exit.  Since  this  not  the  case.  I  will 
be  frank. 

I  am  well  aware  of  my  transfer  of  function 
and  retention  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  decided  to  leave  be- 
cause I  could  not  bring  myself  to  preside 
over  the  further  erosion  of  this  program.  I 
regard  what  is  happening  to  be  a  major  be- 
trayal of  both  the  President  and  the  minority 
group  soldiers  who  are  bearing  such  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  sacrifice  In  Vietnam. 
One  day  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
made  answerable  to  both,  and  I  refuse  to  be 
part  of  the  team  responsible  for  that  be- 
trayal. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have  de- 
veloped and  operated  the  largest,  toughest 
and  most  productive  contract  compliance 
programs  In  government  and  I  have  no 
regrets.  Under  Navy  I  bad  the  fuU  coopera- 
tion, encouragement  and  support  of  my 
superiors.  Tliree  times  during  that  period  I 
took  part  in  successful  campaigns  to  block 
consolidation  of  the  four  Defense  programs 
because  I  foresaw  the  results  of  such  a 
merger. 

When  the  consolidation  finally  developed,  I 
had  a  choice  between  operating  the  kind  of 
low  key  program  that  would  not  disturb  De- 
fense or  running  the  kind  of  aggressive  pro- 
gram I  had  run  at  Navy.  In  the  fortunate 
absence  of  any  kind  of  policy  direction  from 
your  ofllce,  I  chose  the  latter  course. 

I  submit  that  there  are  only  two  measures 
of  the  success  of  my  program,  neither  of 
which  were  used  or  even  touched  upon  by 
the  management  study  you  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  restrict  the  program  and  divest  yotir- 
self  of  responsibility  In  the  area.  They  are: 
the  statistical  gains  of  minority  group  peo- 
ple employed  by  Defense  contractors  and  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  minority  g^oup 
leaders  interested  and  Involved  In  the  Equal 
Employment  Opport\inlty  aspect  of  Civil 
Rights. 

Attached  to  this  communication  Is  a  sug- 
gested statistical  sampling  which  would  be 
useful  only  If  you  should  have  any  Inter- 
est In  verifying  the  accuracy  of  my  claims. 
Part  I  suggests  a  comparison  of  Navy  con- 
tractors with  comparable  non-Navy  Defense 
contractors  based  on  the  1966  submission  of 
Standard  Forms  100.  Part  n  Invites  a  com- 
parison between  certain  non-Navy  Defense 
contractors  before  and  after  they  were  treated 
to  my  brand  of  program,  based  on  their  1966 
and  1967  SF-100  submissions.  I  challenge 
you  to  make  these  comparisons. 

As  for  the  second  yardstick,  I  imagine 
you  have  become  aware  In  the  past  few 
months  of  the  high  degree  of  support  and 
respect  I  enjoy  among  the  lea^lershlp  of  the 
Negro,  Mexican-American,  American  Indian 
and  Jewish  communltlee. 

When  you  brought  my  program  to  a  stand- 
still on  February  20,  1967,  you  ended  the 
President's  last  chance  to  Implement  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Great  Society  Progrsun  under 
a  war-time  economy.  While  many  Defense 
contractors,  I  know,  applauded  your  action, 
and  some  may  have  even  influenced  it,  the 
over-protective  staff  of  the  President  kept  the 
facts  from  his  ears  even  as  word  was  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Secretary  McNamara. 


By  this  same  action,  and  the  raw  and  re- 
lentless power  of  the  Defense  Department 
Which  was  exhlblte<t  you  cracked  and 
crushed  the  thin  veneer  of  aggressiveness 
previously  displayed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  which  is  supposed  to 
exert  policy  control  over  the  government- 
wide  programs.  The  OPCC,  in  its  confusion 
and  trepidation,  failed  to  apprise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  ttie  true  implications 
of  your  actions.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  OPCC  since  early 
1966  were  predicated  primarily  on  the  actions 
of  my  program  prior  to  its  suppression. 

Your  subsequent  move,  contrary  to  all  of 
the  pledges  and  pronouncements  emanating 
from  yoiir  office,  to  turn  over  my  people  not 
only  to  military  control,  but  to  the  control 
of  the  hardware  merchants  who  are  largely 
concerned  with  attaining  an  Indiostrlal  sine- 
cure after  retirement  firmly  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  program. 

While  Defense  has  leet  and  will  continue 
to  lose  several  of  the  outstanding  people  In 
the  program,  enough  vrtll  remain,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  being  done,  to  insure  a  relatively 
better  contract  compliance  program  than  all 
but  a  few  of  the  other  contracting  agencies 
and  certainly  a  bettet  Equal  Opportunity 
Program  than  any  your  office  has  i>ermltted 
to  be  developed  in  the  military  or  civilian 
fields. 

1  have  remained  at  my  post  for  over  three 
months  since  you  ordered  the  program  para- 
lyzed. Now.  with  all  hope  for  a  reversal  clearly 
exhausted  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  pro- 
gram clearly  in  sight,  I  must  depart.  I  am  not 
leaving  your  program;  rather  you  have  left 
my  program  and  those  of  us  who  were  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  to  its  success. 
Sincerely, 

OtRASO    P.    CtARK. 

Director. 

PoTOBCAO  Coup 
(By  James  A,  Weehsler) 

A  long,  undercover  struggle  for  control  of 
the  war  against  discrimination  in  defense 
employment  has  ended  in  a  trivunph  for 
military  rule — and  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
equal-opportunity  movement. 

A  hitherto  unpubllctzed  directive  signed 
many  weeks  ago  by  Daputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Cyrus  Vance  and  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  places  the  civilian-domi- 
nated contract  compliance  offices  under  the 
command  of  the  DefeiLse  Contract  Admin- 
istration Service. 

The  unmistakable  Impact  of  the  move  Is  to 
give  regional  military  potentates  dominance 
over  civilians  in  regional  offices  throughout 
the  nation  who  have  been  wagmg  a  serloiis 
if  far  from  wholly  successful  fight  to  obtain 
corporate  compliance  with  executive  orders 
of  the  federal  governmeat. 

Details  of  the  shift  are  camoufiaged  to 
some  degree  in  bureaucratic  gobbledygook 
but  men  in  and  out  of  government  concerned 
with  the  anti-discrlmlnatlon  effort  view  the 
decree  as  a  crucial  turning  point. 

In  concrete  terms  the  new  setup  means 
that  In  key  defense  areas  throughout  the 
nation  colonels  and  other  brass  whose  pri- 
mary concern  Is  "production  at  any  price" — 
and  whose  passion  for  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams is  rarely  Intense— will  now  have  large 
new  authority  to  soft-pedal  the  antl-dls- 
crlminatlon  effort.  Many  of  these  officers  have 
long  been  apathetic  to  prejudiced  practices 
In  the  employment  offices  of  the  muItl-bllUon 
dollar  defense  contractors;  too  often  such 
men  are  grooming  themselves  for  places  in 
the  Industries  with  which  they  are  doing 
business  for  the  government. 

The  independent  operations  of  spirited 
men  in  the  Defense  Dept.'s  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity programs  was  the  major  counter- 
weight on  the  side  of  fair  hiring  and  corporate 
compliance.  They  are  bow  destined  to  be- 
come subordinates  to  tillltary  figures  who 
administer  the  contracts  and  procurement 


policies  of  Defense  and  are  unlikely  to  wel 
come  critical  scrutiny  of  their  labors. 

Actually  the  order  climaxes  a  long.  Inter- 
necine confilct;  the  casualties  are  imheralded 
men  like  Oirard  Clark,  who  long  led  the 
Navy's  EEO  drive  and  was  widely  recognized 
for  tenacity  and  dedication  above  and  be- 
yond rouUne  calls  of  duty.  In  the  reorganlzai 
tlon  process  that  began  some  months  ago  his 
services  have  been  gradually  reduced  and 
now  terminated. 

No  doubt  there  wlU  be  others  down  the 
line  who  become  expendable  as  the  mllltarv 
takeover  is  executed. 

The  deterioration  in  fair  employment  pro- 
cedures has  been  discernible  for  many 
months.  Richard  Clark,  who  runs  the  Hall- 
mark Employment  Agency  here  and  has  de- 
voted himself  to  Negpro  employment  break- 
throughs, reports  that  there  has  been  "a 
feeling  for  many  months  that  the  heat  Is 
off."  Some  defense  contractors  In  flagrant  t 
defiance  of  federal  policy  have  been  unmo- 
lested, and  their  Unm unity  has  emboldened 
others,  he  says. 

In  part,  the  changed  climate  may  be  the 
predictable  result  of  the  deepening  pressures 
of  the  Vietnam  war;  In  part  It  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  "backlash"  atmosphere.  The 
danger  Is  that  these  regressions  will  be  given 
new  stimulus  by  the  formal  emergence  of 
military  supremacy  In  the  contract  com- 
pliance field. 

With  the  preoccupation  created  by  the 
Middle  Eastern  crisis,  there  may  be  further 
disposition  to  brush  off  the  questions  stirred 
by  these  retreats  at  home.  But  no  military 
considerations  justify  the  surrender.  Dur- 
ing global  World  War  II  the  first  great  ad- 
vances in  the  battle  against  discriminatory 
hiring  were  registered — xmder  the  prodding 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  This  Is  hardly  a 
moment  to  sound  retreat. 

The  story  has  been  buried  too  long.  But 
as  word  of  the  Vance  order  spreads,  there 
remains  the  chance  that  a  storm  sufficient 
to  halt  this  process  will  blow  up  before  the 
July  1  deadline.  Herbert  Hlli,  labor  secre- 
tary of  the  NAACP,  said  be  was  unaware 
of  the  shift  when  I  first  reached  htm;  soon 
thereafter  he  reported  that  Independent  In- 
quiry had  confirmed  the  story  and  he  com- 
mented : 

"This  is  a  further  example  of  the  admin- 
istrative niUllflcatlon  of  civil  rights  laws 
and  federal  executive  orders.  The  NAACP 
has  filed  many  complaints  against  private 
companies  operating  with  blUlon-dollar  con- 
tracts from  the  Defense  Dept.  Even  though 
there  have  been  Interminable  delays  and 
awkward  administrative  procedures,  It  was 
possible  to  achieve  some  relief  for  aggrieved 
workers. 

"Now  it  appears  that  even  the  limited 
machinery  that  existed  In  the  past  Is  to  be 
severely  crippled  by  turning  over  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  to  those  often  responsi- 
ble for  the  discriminatory  patterns.  The 
NAACP  will  make  the  sharpest  protest  and 
every  effort  to  transform  this  into  a  major 
national  Issue." 

It  is  late  In  the  day,  but  It  may  not  be  too 
late  for  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  nature  of  the  coup 
staged  In  his  bailiwick  amid  the  distractions 
of  war  and  crisis.  The  new  order  professes  to 
assure  "improved  direction"  of  the  contract 
compliance  program.  It  Is  In  fact  a  capitula- 
tion to  military  mlndlessness  and  ancient 
Industrial  custom. 


REPRESENTATION      IN      CONGRESS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  kindest  word  that  can  be  used  to 
characterize  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
government  structure  is  the  word 
"anomaly."  I  choose  that  word  because 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  Is 
certainly  out  of  keeping  with  the  notions 
of  fitness  and  order  that  prevail  in  our 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  District  residents' 
lack  of  voice  in  their  own  government 
and  especially  to  their  lack  of  representa- 
tion in  the  National  Congress. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  dec- 
laration that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion," was  the  rallying  cry  of  our  fighting 
forefathers.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  opens  with  the  enacting 
sentence  that — 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution. 

Participation  and  control  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  governments  is  clearly  Uie 
basic  premise  of  our  Nation. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  do  not 
elect  and  do  not  have,  by  any  process, 
any  representative,  or  any  voice  what- 
ever. In  the  Congress — neither  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  or  of  the  Senate.  This 
omission  was  never  voted  or  decided  upon 
In  any  formal  action.  Apparently  it  was 
a  historical  accident. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  adopted  In  1787 
provided  that  House  Members  should  be 
chosen  by  people  of  the  several  States 
and  should  be  Inhabitants  of  the  States 
choosing  them,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State.  At  that  date  these  provisions 
Included  all  citizens  resident  In  the 
United  States.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever, when  Congress  accepted  the  cession 
of  10  square  miles  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment.  that  area  ceased  being  part  of 
any  State  and  Its  Inhabitants,  as  an  al- 
most casual  Incident  thereto,  lost  their 
right  to  vote  for  U.S.  Representatives 
and  Senators. 

At  that  time  there  were  few  people  in 
the  District  and  this  loss  did  not  seem 
very  Important.  Georgetown  had  been  in- 
corporated previously  and  had  Its  own 
city  government.  The  city  of  Washington 
was  Incorporated  by  Congress  In  1802 
with  Its  own  city  council  and  with  in- 
creasing authority  to  elect  the  council 
and  city  ofBcials  being  granted  In  1812. 
1820.  1848,  and  1867.  Alexandria  was,  of 
course,  an  old  town  with  its  own  gov- 
emment  and  succeeded  in  1846  in  get- 
ting the  area  across  the  Potomac  River 
retroceded  to  Virginia.  With  the  Nation 
Itself  in  infancy,  voting  for  Congressmen 
was  hardly  of  monumental  importance. 

Since  then  times  have  changed,  to  put 
it  mildly.  The  Nation  has  grown  from  13 
to  50  States.  The  size  of  our  population, 
our  national  business,  and  the  complex- 
ity of  our  affairs  have  increased  immeas- 
urably. And  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
grown  likewise.  The  1960  census  gives 
the  District  cf  Columbia  population  as 
763.976  persons.  It  has  more  people  than 
11  of  our  State*.  Each  of  those  States 
has,  of  course,  two  Senators  and  one  or 


two  Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  are  the  statistics: 


Esti- 

mated 

Num- 

1960       1968 

ber  ol 

Sena- 

state 

popula-      voting 

Con- 

tors 

tion     1     age 

gress- 

1 popula- 

men 

1     tion 

AlMki 

1 
226.167    151.000 

1 

2 

Delaware 

446,292    306,000 

2 

Hawaii 

632,772    421,000 

2 

Idaho 

667.191  '404.000 

2 

Montana 

674.767  .412.000 

2 

Nevada 

285.278  285.000 

2 

New  Hampshire 

606.921    418.000 

2 

North  Dakota .. 

632.446    370.000 

2 

South  Dakota 

680.514    408,000 

2 

Vermont 

389.881    244.000 

2 

Wyoming 

330,066   202.000 

2 

District        

763,976   515,000 

0 

0 

These  population  figures  reveal  the 
significant  inequity  that  has  developed. 
Six  States  with  less  population  have  two 
Congressmen  each  and  five  have  one 
each — in  great  contrast  to  the  District's 
zero.  It  is  almost  unbelievable. 

A  comparison  with  my  own  State  may 
be  clarifying.  Milwaukee  and  Milwaukee 
County  are  only  slightly  more  populous 
than  Washington.  D.C.  Yet  they  have 
two  Congressmen  and  Washington  has 
none.  Coming  closer  home,  Washington 
has  almost  twice  as  many  residents  as 
my  own  congressional  district,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  have  any  congressional  elec- 
tions, a  process  which  we  consider  essen- 
tial to  democracy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  District's  residents  are  "nobodys" 
and  thus  not  deserving  the  vote,  or  un- 
able to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  In  the 
first  place,  such  an  assumption  runs  con- 
trary to  our  national  philosophy  favor- 
ing one  vote  per  person.  In  the  second 
place,  such  an  assumption  is  decidedly 
inaccurate  in  the  economic  sense,  for  the 
people  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  the  Ughest  per  capita  income  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation,  yes.  even  higher 
than  that  of  my  own  great  State.  In- 
cluding all  kinds  of  personal  income — 
wages,  proprietal  profits,  dividends,  in- 
terest, rents,  and  so  forth — the  District 
of  Columbia  residents  average  $3,708  per 
year.  Coimecticut  is  next  with  $3,401 
and  Delaware  next  with  $3,392  per  year. 
This  gives  a  total  individual  income  for 
District  residents  of  $2,832,823,008  per 
year. 

It  is  clear  from  such  figures  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  pay  substan- 
tial amounts  in  Federal  income  taxes, 
social  security  taxes,  and  all  forms  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  they  have  no  voice  In  the  decisions 
of  the  Congress  on  how  much  they  or 
we  should  be  taxed  or  on  how  the  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  it. 

District  citizens  are  as  much  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  this 
country  as  the  citizens  of  any  State.  They 
are  as  concerned  as  we  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation.  Their  sons  eis  well 
as  ours  are  called  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  mortality  rate  is  as  high  as 
ours.  They,  too.  are  Interested  in  the  Na- 
tion's social  security  policies,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Interstate  commerce,  the 
soundness  of  the  economy,  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  the  problems 
of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 


the  challenge  of  urban  areas,  school  de- 
velopment, and  the  inner  city.  The  Con- 
gress has  Just  established  a  new  Depart- 
ment on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Ironically,  the  ninth  largest  city 
in  the  Nation  was  barred  from  partici- 
pating through  a  representative  in  the 
debate  and  vote  on  that  issue. 

It  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  act  now 
to  correct  the  suscident  of  history  which 
led  to  this  inequity.  In  fact,  it  is  overdue. 

Both  of  the  political  parties  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  informed  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  support  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  may  elect 
every  2  years  a  regular  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  may  also 
elect  such  additional  Representatives 
and /or  Senators  as  the  Congress  may 
subsequently  provide,  up  to  the  number 
the  District  would  have  if  it  were  a  State. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recommended  such  a  proposal.  I  under- 
stand that  all  District  organizations  in- 
terested in  political  aftaii^  support  it.  I 
believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  hear 
their  petitions  and  give  them  an  aflOrma- 
tive  answer. 

I  am  convinced  this  lack  of  representa- 
tion must  be  remedied,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  House  Joint  resolution 
Incorporating  the  above  provisions,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhled  {tioo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AXTICLX  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  shaU  elect  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  and.  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  one  or  nxore  additional  Representa- 
tives or  Senators,  or  both,  up  to  the  number 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entlUed  If  It 
were  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  In  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  numt>er  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District." 


A    BILL    TO    EXTEND    THE    OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
extend  its  provisions  imtil  1972. 

Present  law  provides  for  the  allotment 
of  funds  to  strengthen  State  services  for 
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older  people,  and  enables  States  to  make 
grants  to  governmental  agencies  and 
nonpraflt  organizations  serving  older 
persons.  Further  provisions  authorize  di- 
rect financial  support  through  grants 
and  contracts  to  develop  new  and  better 
methods  and  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  our  older  citizens. 

The  Importance  of  this  proposal  Is 
obvious.  We  must  extend  and  Improve 
these  all-Important  services  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  America's 
older  citizens. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  grant  provisions  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  through  1972,  and  pro- 
vides an  Increase  In  the  funding  levels 
above  those  authorized  under  the  present 
act.  The  proposed  appropriations  levels 
would  total  $10,550,000  for  the  State 
grants  program,  and  $6,400,000  for  the 
research,  demonstration,  and  training 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  act  would 
authorize  further  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  programs  for  the 
subsequent  4  years. 

The  expected  effects  of  the  bill  are  in 
themselves  reasons  to  strongly  support 
it.  Extending  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  increasing  funding  levels  will,  first, 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  alit»dy 
existing  projects;  second,  permit  States 
to  fund  about  240  to  300  new  projects; 
third,  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
research,  demonstration  and  training 
projects;  and,  fourth,  permit  the  funding 
of  many  additional  projects. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  bill  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  enactment. 


CULVER    INTRODUCES    DAIRY    IM- 
PORT LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  American  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  the  United  States  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  about  the  restrictions 
we  place  on  the  flow  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts into  this  Nation. 

We  have  made  a  major  step  forward 
in  insuring  American  access  to  foreign 
markets  in  the  agricultural  concessions 
of  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions Just  completed  in  Geneva,  and  it 
would  accomplish  little  if  we  take  pro- 
tectionist action  at  hrane  which  would 
halt  the  momentum  toward  freer  world 
markets. 

However,  the  Inordinate  increase  In 
dadry  products  coming  into  the  coimtry, 
in  evasion  of  the  existing  quota  system, 
necessitates  action  in  the  interests  of 
both  American  producers  and  consumers, 
s,nd  I  am  therefore  introducing  today 
legislation  to  revise  the  system  of  regru- 
lating  dairy  imports. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  Insure 
an  adequate  fluid  milk  supply,  to  main- 
tain stable  dairy  prices,  and  to  promote 


for  the  dairy  producer  in  this  country 
an  adequate  return  on  his  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation has  become  necessary  because  of 
the  consistent  and  expanding  circum- 
vention by  importers  of  existing  regula- 
tions under  Executive  order  as  authorized 
by  section  22  of  tlie  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Since  1953,  when  this  authority  was 
first  invoked,  dairy  imports  have  risen 
567  percent  according  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates.  In  one  year  alone, 
from  1965  to  1966,  these  imports  In- 
creased by  433  percent. 

Such  Increases  have  been  possible  be- 
cause the  existing  dairy  import  quotas 
are  easily  evaded  by  making  minor 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  products 
imported. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  his  prompt  action  in 
recommending  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  22  stricter  restrictions  on 
Colby  cheese  and  Jimex,  the  sugar- 
butterfat  mixture  which  was  contrived 
to  get  around  earlier  restrictions,  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  these  Imports 
were  interfering  with  the  domestic  price- 
support  program. 

However,  the  necessarily  slow  process 
through  which  these  recommendations 
are  now  being  considered  indicates  the 
need  for  a  regulatory  system  which  Is 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
Further,  even  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
does  agree  to  set  limits  on  these  two 
products,  it  would  be  a  fairly  simple  mat- 
ter for  foreign  importers  to  so  reconsti- 
tute their  products  that  Imports  could 
be  continued  under  a  slightly  different 
form. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
overcome  this  problem  by  establishing 
a  general  quota  on  all  dairy  products,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  specific  restric- 
tions on  a  particular  item. 

It  would  not  close  American  markets 
to  foreign  producers,  but  woiild  in  fact 
establish  a  quota  In  the  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  1961-66  average  of  imports. 
And  It  would  Insure  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers wotild  share  in  the  expansion  of 
American  markets  by  providing  for  pro- 
portionate quota  increases  Eu»K>rding  to 
the  growth  of  domestic  consumption  of 
dairy  products. 

Fnirthermore,  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  authorize  additional 
imports,  above  established  quotas,  if  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so,  thus 
providing  the  flexibility  necessary  in  the 
overall  foreign  trade  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  1  have  already  indi- 
cated, this  legislation  is  important 
equally  for  dairy  producers  and  for  con- 
sumers. 

Increasing  imports  can  destroy  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  with 
resulting  lower  prices  for  dairy  farmers. 
As  a  consequence,  more  and  more  dairy 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  long-range  Implications  for  the 
consumers  are  critical.  Because  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  fluid  milk,  which  is  an 
irreplaceable  st^le  in  the  American  diet, 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  demands,  and 
fluid  milk  Is  too  perishable  to  be  im- 
ported. 
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The  primary  objective  of  the  Qovera- 
ment's  role  in  agricultiue  must  be  to  heto 
stabilize  prices  according  to  the  reaUtlM 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  boom-bust  cycle  of  agricul- 
tural  economics  which  benefits  neither 
producer,  consiuner,  nor  importer. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  directed  toward  that  objective.    ^^ 

It  Is  not  a  protectionist  measure.  It 
does  not  make  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  policy  of  this  coxmtry  over  the  past 
14  years  with  regard  to  daily  Imports. 

It  can  help  bring  some  order  and  sta- 
bility to  the  situation. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  valuable  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers,  because 
it  will  establish  a  known  level  of  imports 
to  which  the  market  can  adjust,  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  American  dairy  farm- 
ers and  non-American  Importers  alike 
can  make  sound  plans  for  the  future. 


A  BILL  PROVIDINa  FOR  THE  RE- 
TURN TO  THE  STATES  OF  ONE- 
HALF  OF  FEDERAL  TAXES  COL- 
LECTED ON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGES  AND  TOBACCO  SOLD  WITH- 
IN THE  STATES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
seeking  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
for  the  Federal  tax-sharing  bUl  I  intro- 
duced yesterday.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  return  to  the  States  of  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  Federal 
taxes  collected  on  alcoholic  beverages 
and  tobacco  products  sold  within  the 
States. 

This  measure  represents  one  of  many 
Federal  tax-sharing  proposals  which  are 
currently  before  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  our  needy  State  and  local 
governing  bodies. 

Many  of  the  bills  introduced  thus  far 
during  the  90th  Congress  would  rebate 
a  certain  percentage  of  Federal  income 
tax  collections  to  the  States.  Included  In 
these  Is  another  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced early  In  this  session— H.R.  3127— 
which  makes  provision  for  the  return  of 
3  percent  of  Federal  individual  Income 
tax  collections  to  the  States  from  which 
they  are  collected. 

This  bill  takes  a  little  different  ap- 
proach than  most  of  the  other  tax-shar- 
ing measures  introduced  this  year  in  that 
it  would  rebate  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
collected  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
alcoholic  beversiges  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts sold  within  the  States. 

According  to  very  recent  data  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  during  the  calendar  year  1966 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  collected  $3.9 
billion  in  alcohol  taxes  and  $2.1  billion 
from  levies  imposed  on  tobacco  products, 
or  a  total  of  $iB  billion  in  revenues  from 
these  sources.  Under  terms  of  this  bill, 
one-half  of  this  amount — or  $3  billion— 
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would  be  rebated  to  the  States  with  the 
distribution  by  State  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  sales  of  these  products  with- 
in the  individual  States. 

Senator  Richard  Stone,  of  the  Florida 
State  Legislature,  has  already  introduced 
Senate  Memorial  Bill  No.  73  petitioning 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation. 
And  I  want  at  this  time  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Stone  for  his  leadership  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation.  The  Senate  of  Flor- 
ida, realizing  the  critical  need  of  the 
States  for  additional  revenue  sources, 
fully  supports  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
this  assistance. 

I  realize  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  must 
have  primary  claim  upon  our  national 
purse  strings  and  that  our  fighting  men 
must  have  all  the  financial  support  that 
Is  required  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  However,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  by  the  time  thoughtful  consid- 
eration is  given  to  Federal  tax  sharing  as 
a  means  of  assisting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  action  is  taken  on  this  pro- 
posal, that  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  have  eased  and  will  make  such 
assistance  possible. 

The  fiscal  dilenuna  facing  State  and 
local  governments  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure.  Much  of  their  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  a  rapid  population  growth 
which  has  greatly  accelerated  the  need 
for  additional  schools,  hospitals,  trans- 
portation facilities,  health  and  welfare 
services.  Especially  is  the  need  urgent  In 
my  own  State  of  Florida  which  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  States  in  the  Union. 
Prom  1960  to  1965  it  experienced  an  aver- 
age annual  population  increase  of  3  per- 
cent— which  Increase  was  exceeded  only 
by  Arizona  and  California  among  the 
other  50  States. 

The  financial  dUBcultles  of  State  and 
local  governments  are  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government, 
to  a  large  extent,  has  appropriated  the 
most  lucrative  revenue  source — the  In- 
come tax.  Since  such  high  rates  are  levied 
by  our  National  Government  on  the  in- 
comes of  individuals  and  corporations, 
State  and  local  governments  have  found 
It  necessary  to  depend  principally  upon 
sales  and  property  taxes  to  pay  for  their 
programs.  And  while  Federal  Income  tax 
receipts  are  highly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
overall  economic  conditions,  and  have 
expanded  rapidly  during  the  economic 
upswing  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  few  years.  State  and  local  tax  rev- 
enues have  increased  only  moderately. 

Hence,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  return  to  the  States  a  por- 
tion of  the  gains  it  has  reaped  during 
this  period  of  economic  expansion. 

State  legislatures,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
their  growing  obligations,  have  been  very 
active  during  the  past  few  years  in  levy- 
ing new  taxes  or  increasing  existing 
ones.  Some  indication  of  this  activity 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  In- 
formation reported  by  the  Federation  of 
Tax  Administrators  for  the  period  from 
1959  through  1966: 

In  the  eight  legislative  years  from  1959 
through  1966,  every  State  but  one  raised 
rates  or  adopted  a  new  levy  In  at  least  one  of 
six  major  tax  fields:  sales  taxes,  personal  In- 
come taxes,  corporate  Income  taxes,  motor 
fuel  taxes,  cigarette  taxes  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erage taxes.  Many  States  Increased  the  rates 


Of  one  or  more  of  these  taxea  several  times. 
In  total.  In  the  elght-ye&r  span,  there  were 
230  tax  rate  increases  and  19  new  tax  adop- 
tions. 

Many  State  authorities  now  feel  that 
the  saturation  point  has  just  about  been 
reached  in  levying  additional  taxes,  and 
any  further  Increases  will  be  firmly  re- 
sisted by  their  citizens.  Hence,  they  are 
looking  to  other  alternative  means  which 
will  help  them  to  solve  their  financial 
difficulties.  Federal  tax  sharing  will  offer 
some  measure  of  relief  to  these  needy 
governing  bodies. 

The  return  to  the  States  of  50  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  derived  from 
levies  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobac- 
co products  with  few  or  no  strings  at- 
tached will  enable  these  governments  to 
determine  those  programs  which  merit 
the  highest  priority  and  to  make  the 
wisest  allocation  of  these  funds  which 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  their  citi- 
zens. Enactment  of  such  a  proposal  will 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
and  costly  redtape  at  the  Federal  as  well 
as  at  the  State  level.  It  will  also  free  the 
States  from  burdensome  Federal  con- 
trols which  are  now  imposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  many  existing  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  bring  us  one 
step  closer  toward  achieving  our  goal  of 
a  "creative  federalism"  whereby  a  real 
working  partnership  between  all  levels  of 
government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
will  be  realized.  I,  therefore,  urge  your 
thoughtful  consideration  and  approval 
of  this  measure. 


would  extend  the  benefits  of  Headstart 
to  children  enrolled  in  day  care  centers. 
Her  bill,  the  proposed  Preschool  Cen- 
ters Supplementary  Education  Act,  would 
help  insure  that  these  children  will  have 
an  educational  program  with  adequate 
books,  equipment,  and  trained  teachers. 
Mr.  Si}eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  our 
colleague  in  sponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
her  for  her  leadership  in  this  effort.  I 
hope  the  House  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  Mrs.  Mink's  bill. 


PRESCHOOL  CENTERS  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CHara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tht  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Headstart  program  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular 
aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The  pro- 
gram has  shown  that  impressive  results 
can  be  achieved  by  providing  preschool 
education  for  3-  to  5-year-olds. 

Not  all  young  children  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Headstart  program.  As  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  it  is 
limited,  quite  properly,  to  children  from 
low-income  families. 

Many  cliildren  not  eligible  for  Head- 
start,  however,  spend  the  day  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care  cen- 
ters, which  in  some  respects  are  similar 
to  Headstart  centers.  The  major  differ- 
ence is  that  Headstart  provides  educa- 
tional ser\'ices.  while  most  day  care  cen- 
ters are  limited  to  custodial  care.  Many 
day  care  centers,  which  serve  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  working  to  supplement 
moderate  family  incomes,  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  provide  learning  experi- 
ences. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Hawaii  IMrs.  Mink],  has 
recently    introduced    legislation    which 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PERMIT  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN 
THE  REALTY  AND  HOMEBUILD- 
ING BUSINESS  TO  EARMARK 
REALTY  AS  ACQUIRED  FOR  IN- 
VESTMENT' PURPOSES  AND 
THEREAFTER  DISPOSE  OF  SUCH 
PROPERTY  AS  A  CAPITAL  ASSET 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlgncI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  permit  persons  engaged 
in  the  realty  and  homebullding  business 
to  earmark  realty  as  acquired  for  invest- 
ment purposes  and  thereafter  dispose  of 
such  property  as  a  capital  asset. 

The  courts  have  generally  precluded 
homebuilders  from  capital  gains  treat- 
ment on  realty  even  under  circumstances 
where  the  property  Involved  was  pur- 
chased and  sold  in  an  unimproved  state. 
There  is  no  settled  basis  whereby  home- 
builders  can  make  genuine  investments 
in  realty  which  will  be  held  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and  thereafter 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  capital  investment. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  remove  the 
existing  uncertainty  and  create  express 
statutory  rules  which,  if  satisfied,  will 
permit  an  electing  homebuilder  to  make 
genuine  Investments  in  realty  and  there- 
after dispose  of  such  property  with  the 
clear  assiu*ance  of  taxation  on  the  gain 
thereof  as  a  capital  gain.  Section  1260 
would  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a  dealer 
in  real  property,  the  gain  derived  from 
the  sale  of  certain  property  could,  at  his 
election,  qualify  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment as  gain  derived  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset  or  real  prop- 
erty used  in  a  trade  or  business,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Adequate  safeguards  are  provided  in 
the  proposal  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  realty  which  was  hdd 
for  investment  purposes.  The  category  of 
real  property  which  would  qualify  under 
this  proposal  is  limited  to  property  which 
has  been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  more 
than  18  months,  on  which  no  substantial 
improvement  was  made  during  the  hold- 
ing period,  and  as  to  which  the  taxpayer, 
within  30  days  of  acquisition,  clearly 
identifies  such  property  as  real  prop- 
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erty  held  for  investment.  The  manner 
of  identification  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

DR.  JOHN  RETTAIilATA  FINDS  STU- 
DENT QUALITY  RISINO 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANmrnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
newspapers  of  our  country  are  filled  with 
headlines  and  stories  about  student  dem- 
<»i8tratlons,    about    flag    burning    and 
draft-card  burning  In  which  young  peo- 
pie  are  involved,  and  about  general  dis- 
ruption of  the  orderly  processes  of  our 
society  by  students  expressing  their  ob- 
jections and  dissatisfactions.  So  much  is 
heard  about  be-in's,  sit-in's,  psychedelic 
parties,  and  students  being  "turned  on" 
with  LSD. 

Yet,  only  5  percent  of  our  student  body 
are  actually  Involved  in  these  activities, 
and  unfortunately,  so  little  Is  heard  about 
the  other  95  percent  of  our  young  people 
who  are  occupied  with  constructive  en- 
deavors and  who  are  accomplishing  many 
wonderful  things. 

It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  read 
In  today's  Chicago  Trlbime  the  interview 
with  Dr.  John  T.  Rettallata,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  Dl.,  who  feels  that  stu- 
dent quality  Is  rlshig  and  outlines  the 
achievements  of  the  students  attending 
his  school. 

The  young  people  at  IIT  work  harder 
because  140  credit  hours  are  needed  to 
graduate,  rather  than  the  usual  120, 
drinking  is  not  allowed  on  campus,  and 
dormitory  visitation  privileges  axe  not 
permitted.  The  students  are  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  secure  a  good  education 
and  work  hard  to  excel  in  their  chosen 
field.  Little  time  is  left  for  disruptive  and 
wasteful  activities. 

Dr.  Rettallata,  who  holds  bachelor  of 
engineering  and  doctorate  of  engineering 
degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  courage  in  enforcing  regulations 
on  campus  which  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  student  body.  It  Is 
due  in  good  measure  to  Dr.  Rettailata's 
Inspired  leadership  that  UT  has  risen 
to  the  forefront  of  technical  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative 
achievements.  Dr.  Rettallata  Is  a  pub- 
lished author  and  has  written  several 
technical  books  and  articles  relative  to 
the  field  of  engineering.  He  holds  several 
honorary  degrees.  Including  an  LL.D. 
from  DePaul  University,  and  has  been 
associated  with  riT  since  1945,  first  as 
director  of  the  department  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  and  then  as  dean  of 
engineering.  Dr.  Rettallata  became  vice 
president  of  the  institute  in  1950,  and 
served  in  this  post  until  1952,  at  which 
time  he  assumed  the  office  of  president. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  interview  with 
Dr.  RettaUata.  which  follows: 
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[From  th«  cmcago  Tribuiie,  June  6,  1967 J 

BXTTALIATA    FiNSS    STTTDSMT    QtrALTTT    RiSINa 

Q- — ^Dr.  RettaUata,  how^  have  the  spectac- 
ular advances  In  technology  In  the  last  dec- 
ade affected  1. 1.  T.? 

A. — More  than  other  types  of  Institutions, 
I.  I.  T.  obviously  must  keep  up  with  tech- 
nological changes.  One  example  is  the  com- 
puter. We  were  one  of  the  first  In  the  Chi- 
cago area  to  uise  a  computer.  We  have  one 
of  the  largest  computer  operations  In  the 
country.  If  you  include  our  research  as  well 
as  educational  facilities.  We  require  all  our 
students  to  take  a  course  in  computing  be- 
catise  they  will  be  exposed  to  computers  be- 
yond their  college  period. 

Q. — Are  you  turning  out  students  who 
are  too  specialized  in  one  narrow  field? 

DANGER    IS    RBCOGNIZED 

A. — No,  I  don't  think  so.  There  was  a 
danger  of  that  some  years  ago.  But  partic- 
ularly In  engineering  education,  this  danger 
has  been  recognized  and  the  program  broad- 
ened. We  have  made  the  technological  part 
much  more  fundamental  and  less  specialized. 
We  require  20  per  cent  of  the  program  in 
the  humanities.  We  think  our  engineers  have 
a  fairly  broad  background  in  the  humani- 
ties. There  is  a  need  for  specialization,  but 
it  should  be  done  in  graduate  work,  not  un- 
dergraduate. 

Q- — How  has  the  quality  of  your  students 
changed  in  the  last  10  years? 

A. — I  am  confident  it  haa  improved.  In 
fact,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  try  to  get  into 
college  today  myself.  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  be  admitted  to  this  institution,  which 
is  a  tough  one.  In  our  last  freshman  classes, 
about  60  per  cent  were  In  the  upper  10  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  graduating  class. 
About  80  per  cent  were  in  the  upper  quarter. 
Almost  100  per  cent  were  in  the  upper  half. 

COXTLD  THAT    VARBOW? 

Q. — Because  of  the  Inereasing  mmibers  of 
young  people  who  want  to  get  into  top  rated 
institutions,  do  you  think  the  day  will  come 
when  I.  I.  T.  will  take  students  who  are  only 
in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  high  school 
classes? 

A. — I  don't  think  we  would  want  to  do 
that.  If  students  were  awociatlng  with  col- 
leagues who  were  only  in  that  top  echelon. 
I  don't  think  they  wotild  turn  out  as  well- 
rounded  graduates  as  if  they  associated  with 
people  with  a  broader  spectrum  of  back- 
grounds. 

Q- — Can  you  cite  some  speciflc  ways  in 
wtUch  students  have  changed  over  the  last 
decade? 

TAKE  STUDIES  SERIOUSLT 

A. — Academically,  students  who  get  into 
an  Institution  like  1. 1.  T.  are  better  prepared. 
They  take  their  studies  more  seriously.  But 
other  students  get  the  haadllnea  today — stu- 
dents who  are  demonstrating.  They're  prob- 
ably only  5  per  cent  of  the  student  body,  but 
they  get  the  recognition. 

In  that  respect,  times  have  changed  since 
I  was  in  college.  We  didn't  think  it  was  our 
right  to  tell  the  administration  how  to  run 
the  Institution.  We  didn't  think  It  was  our 
right  to  demonstrate  any  time  we  felt  some- 
thing was  being  done  that  we  didn't  approve 
or  understand.  There  seems  to  be  the  tend- 
ency to  get  groups  together  and  put  on 
demonstrations  and  disrupt  orderly  proc- 
esses. I  don't  think  this  1b  the  way  it  should 
be  done.  I'm  entirely  In  sympathy  with  free 
speech,  but  some  people  have  gone  beyond 
the  realm  of  good  taste.  I  hope  that  Is 
corrected. 

Q- — Why  aren't  there  student  demonstra- 
tions at  a  technological  Institution  such  as 
1. 1.  T.? 

WORK   LOAD  T0t7GHER 

A. — You  Will  not  find  as  many  at  an  Insti- 
tution like  this  as  you  would  in  a  large  imi- 
verslty  with  many  more  disciplines.  One 
reason  could  be  that  in  a  technological  in- 
stitution, a  student  needs  140  semester  credit 


hours  in  four  years  to  graduate.  In  a  liberal 
arts  coUege,  he  needs  only  120  hours,  so  he 
has  more  time  on  his  hands.  He  doesn't  have 
afternoon  laborattKles,  which  take  up  much 
of  his  time.  We  probably  Just  work  the  aver- 
age student  here  harder.  He  doesn't  have  as 
much  time  to  devote  to  these  other  activities 

Q- — ^Do  you  think  its  mandatory  for  a 
student  In  a  technical  field  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school? 

A. — It's  becoming  more  that  way.  Engi- 
neering  claims  to  be  a  profession.  Other 
professions  do  not  stop  at  the  bachelor's 
degree.  If  a  scientist  wants  to  do  anything 
important  in  physics  or  chemistry,  for  ex- 
ample, he  gets  a  doctor's  degree.  The  day 
when  the  bachelor's  degree  is  the  badge  of 
admission  into  the  engineering  profession  is 
disappearing.  Ultimately,  engineering  will  re- 
quire a  doctor's  degree  like  other  professions. 
job's   never  done 

Q- — Because  of  the  continuing  explosion  of 
knowledge,  will  a  student  graduating  from 
I.  I.  T.  this  year  have  to  reeducate  himself 
in  a  decade  or  two  from  now? 

A. — That's  an  excellent  point.  It's  one  we 
have  given  much  consideration.  We  call  It 
continuing  education.  A  student  graduating 
today  is  well  founded  in  newer  develop- 
ments— computers  and  solid  state  physics. 
He  can  be  more  useful  to  a  company  as  a  new 
employe  than  a  man  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  10  or  15  years.  Unless  he  has 
kept  in  touch  thru  continuing  education, 
the  older  employe  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  as  much  as  this  young  man. 

This  has  caused  a  problem  In  some  indus- 
tries. The  young  man  starts  at  a  higher  sal- 
ary than  the  older  man  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  But  he  really  is  more  valuable  to  the 
company  because  of  his  greater  knowledge 
of  newer  developments.  But  this  young  man 
will  be  out  of  date  in  10  years  unless  he 
makes  a  determined  effort  to  keep  up.  The 
companies  recognize  this  and  we  are  making 
a  determined  effort  to  help.  Various  com- 
panies— the  most  notable  example  is  the  Bell 
system — send  employes  from  aU  over  the 
country  to  live  on  campus  here  six  months. 
They  take  formal  couirses,  then  go  back  to 
their  Jobs.  Then  another  group  comes  on 
campus  for  six  months.  It's  primarily  in  elec- 
trical engineering  and  electronics  that  we  are 
conducting  these  courses. 

iNDrvmtTALmr  an   issttx 

Q. — Some  young  people  want  to  steer  away 
from  careers  in  large  businesses  because  they 
fear  they  might  lose  their  individuality.  Do 
these  fears  have  any  grounds? 

A. — Not  in  my  opinion.  Some  students  act- 
ually believe  that  the  business  world  does 
not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  as  fully  as  they  could  in  other 
fields.  But  I  think  many  of  them  are  mis- 
taken. There's  Just  as  much  opportunity  for 
human  development  in  many  ways  in  busi- 
ness as  in  other  endeavors. 

Q- — To  use  a  current  phrase,  you  think 
that  business  is  "where  the  action  is"? 

A.— Yes. 

Q- — What  do  you  think  troubles  students 
the  most  these  days? 

SOME    ARE    FRUSTRATED 

A. — ^They  feel  that  they  should  have  more 
freedom.  They  want  visitation  privileges  in 
dormitories.  Altho  some  colleges  have  per- 
nUtted  this,  we  have  not.  I'm  not  convinced 
it's  a  wise  thing  to  do.  They  want  drinking 
privileges,  but  we  do  not  permit  drinking  on 
this  campus.  We're  having  pressure  for  It.  So 
many  students  are  friistrated.  The  draft  situ- 
ation has  bothered  many  of  them.  Enroll- 
ment in  our  undergraduate  school  is  higher 
because  of  the  draft  situation. 


PETROLEUM'S   UNIQUE   CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impor- 
tance of  petroleum  to  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
mon knowledge.  Oil  and  natural  gas  now 
provide  three-quarters  of  oiu-  energy  re- 
quirements; they  will  continue  to  furnish 
the  major  portion  of  our  rapidly  exi>and- 
Ing  demand  for  energy  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Royal  H.  Plenty, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  highlights  the  petroleum 
industry's  unique  contributions  to  our 
national  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  out- 
lines a  number  of  the  problems  that  oil- 
men face  in  meeting  the  world's  increas- 
ing requirements  for  petroleum. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  these  timely  and  Informative 
articles  In  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

IProm  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  April  23, 
1967] 

The  Petroleum  Crisis — United  States  Faces 

Dearth  or  On.  Supplies  bt   1980,  Expebts 

Sat 

(By  Royal  H.  Plenty) 

We  are  begging  a  (100  billion  question. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 
recently  estimated  that  the  U.S.  will  consume 
more  oil  and  natural  gas  In  the  next  14  years 
than  we  have  used  in  all  the  107  years  that 
the  oil  Industry  has  been  in  existence. 

This  means  we'll  use  78  billion  barrels  of 
oil  and  283  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  between 
now  and  1980.  A  barrel  holds  42  gallons. 

But  Where's  it  all  coming  from? 

We  have  only  31  billion  barrels  of  known 
oil  reserves  and  the  rate  of  discovery  has 
been  slowing  in  recent  years.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade we  have  discovered  an  average  of  only 
3.7  billion  additional  barrels  a  year.  Thus, 
even  If  we  continue  to  Import  a  billion  bar- 
rels a  year,  we  could  be  Just  about  out  of 
domestic  crude  oil  by  1980. 

"As  a  nation,"  Robert  O.  Anderson,  board 
chairman  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  warns, 
"we  must  recognize  that  we  are  approaching 
a  crossroad  in  our  energy  supplies,  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  can  drift  Into  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources  or  take  a 
strong  and  immediate  stand  on  self-suffl- 
clency." 

And  demand  for  oil  is  growing  even  more 
rapidly  abroad.  The  Industry  will  have  to 
double  its  world-wide  capacity  by  1980. 

outlay  or  $150  BILLION  needed 

Anderson,  speaking  before  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  Alumni 
Society  last  fall,  put  the  growth  and  capital 
problems  of  the  oil  industry  into  focus. 

"I  would  like  to  point  out,"  he  said,  "that 
the  monetary  requirements  to  meet  present 
forecasts  of  world  demands  through  1980 
would  require  an  estimated  $150  to  8200  bil- 
lions of  new  capital  funds." 

These  billions  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
billions  that  the  oil  companies  will  supply 
from  retained  earnings,  depreciation  and 
other  Internal  sources. 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  it's  "no  small 
task"  to  double  within  12  to  15  years  an  in- 
dustry of  the  magnitude  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  but  he  warned,  "It  must  be  done 
if  the  Free  World  is  to  continue  to  grow." 

The  stakes  are  high — much  more  than  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  already  been  in- 
vested by  American  oil  companies  and  the 
billions  more  that  will  be  invested. 


For  one  thing,  our  national  defense  Is  in- 
volved, both  from  a  military  and  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  as  is  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  Free  World.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  the  problem  that  portend  Inter- 
national econonUc  blackmaU. 

Our  international  balance  of  payments  Is 
also  Involved.  We  must  pay  out  dollars  when 
we  buy  oil  or  invest  in  foreign  oU  facilities, 
and  we  receive  a  mounting  flow  of  funds  from 
our  foreign  oil  investments. 

NATION'S  ECONOMT  AT  STAKE 

Our  domestic  economic  health  and  welfare 
is  Involved.  The  motorists,  who  spend  $18 
billion  a  year  for  gasoline,  the  truckers,  the 
bus  companies  and  the  railroads  that  buy 
diesel  oil  and  all  the  mlUions  of  users  of 
other  petroleum  products  are  involved  since 
one  possible  repercussion  is  higher  prices. 

The  two  million  people  who  work  directly 
or  Indirectly  In  the  U.S.  oU  Industry  also 
have  a  stake. 

The  economic  well-being  of  regions  hinges 
on  the  actions — and  lack  of  action — in  the 
crisis. 

Broad  policies  involving  poUution  and  our 
over-all  future  energy  needs  also  wUl  affect 
and  be  affected  by  the  course  we  take. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Anderson  summed 
up  the  Nation's  crude  oil  supply  problem 
this  way : 

The  U.S.  consumed  12  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  products  a  day  in  1966. 

Of  this  amount  9.5  million  barrels  a  day 
came  from  domestic  supplies  with  the  re- 
mainder being  made  up  of  imports. 

By  1980  the  U.S.  demand  will  be  about  17 
million  barrels  a  day. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  U.S.  wlU  be 
able  to  produce  more  than  115  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  If  technology  advances  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  past  and  crude  oil  prices 
parallel  the  price  trends  of  our  total  economy. 

Thus,  by  1980,  we  will  still  have  at  least  a 
6.5-mlUlon-barrel-a-day  gap  to  be  supplied 
from  alternate  sources. 

How  can  this  gap  be  filled? 

Anderson  does  not  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  become  overly  dependent  on  Imjxirted  oU. 

He  pointed  to  the  major  share  in  oil  pro- 
duction being  carried  by  the  Middle  East 
and  warned  that  "the  consuming  countries 
of  the  world  cannot  permit  themselves  to  be- 
come too  heavily  dep>endent  upon  any  one 
country  or  area  for  the  bulk  of  their  energy." 

Quite  aside  from  the  dangers  of  depend- 
ing too  much  on  foreign  oil,  Anderson  be- 
lieves we  have  a  much  more  basic  problem 
In  the  adverse  effects  of  oil  imports  on  our 
^>alance  of  payments. 

"Historically,"  he  said,  "every  nation  of 
the  world  except  the  U.S.  has  recognized  the 
principle  that  it  can  Ih  afford  to  purchase 
abroad  a  service  or  commodity  that  It  can 
reasonably  duplicate  at  home." 

Anderson  said  that  "fortunately"  there 
were  three  major  alternative  sources  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  in  North  American,  each  of 
which  "compares  favorably  with  the  reserves 
of  the  Middle  East."  These  are  the  oil  shale 
deposits  of  the  Western  U.S.,  our  bituminous 
coal  reserves  "which  can  be  hydrogenated" 
to  produce  gas  or  liquids,  and  the  tar  sand 
deposits  of  Northern  Alberta,  Canada. 

But  even  these,  he  warned,  may  not  be 
ready  in  time  to  fill  the  gap  envisioned  by 
1980. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "we  are  prob- 
ably looking  at  a  minimum  of  10  to  15  years 
to  put  any  one  of  the  three  Into  a  significant 
level  of  production.  Each  will  require  vast 
capital  expenditures  and  additional  research 
before  large-scale  development  can  be  un- 
dertaken. For  the  Canadian  tar  sands  (which 
are  being  developed  by  a  unit  of  Sun  OU  Co. ) , 
we  have  the  technical  knowledge  for  Im- 
mediate development;  yet  it  would  take  at 
least  a  decade  to  supply  as  much  as  6  or  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  demand  from  this 
source  alone." 


The  problem  may  be  even  more  severe 
than  Anderson  indicates. 

The  drilling  of  exploratory  wells  has  de- 
cUned  sharply  in  the  last  decade — from  16,- 
000  in  1958  to  10,000  last  year — and,  in  turn, 
the  amount  of  new  oil  reserves  found  each 
year  has  also  declined.  Between  19S1  and  1955 
an  average  of  3.2  bUUon  barrels  was  found 
each  year,  while  in  the  1961-65  period  only 
2.5  bllUon  barrels  were  added  each  year. 

Because  our  consumption  of  crude  oil  has 
been  Increasing,  the  picture  looks  bleaker. 
In  the  1961-65  period  our  net  crude  reserves 
dropped  an  average  of  50  million  barrels  a 
year. 

But  the  oil  Industry  is  dynamic.  It  has 
changed  radically  in  the  last  decade  and 
there  are  Indications  that  even  more  funda- 
mental changes  are  ahead. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Apr.  24,  1967] 
The  Petroleum  Crisis — Rise  in  On.  Demand 
Mat  Force  United  States  To  Seek  New 
Sources 

(By  Royal  H.  Plenty) 

Is  the  United  States  runmng  out  of  oil? 

Many  times  in  the  past  alarmists  have 
raised  the  cry  that  the  end  of  our  crude 
oil  reserves  is  in  sight.  But  as  the  years 
passed  we  have  always  seemed  able  to  satisfy 
our  needs  and  increase  our  reserves. 

In  1946,  the  industry  faced  the  postwar 
period  with  proven  reserves  of  24  bilUon 
barrels  of  oil  and  an  annual  demand  for 
more  than  1.8  blllidn  barrels.  More  than  20 
years  later,  the  industry  has  consumed  56 
billion  barrels  of  crude  and  it  still  has  more 
than  39  billion  in  reserves. 

Nevertheless,  many  Government  and  oU 
industry  leaders  are  concerned  about  how 
the  industry  will  meet  the  demands  that  Ue 
ahead. 

J  M.  Jamieson,  president  of  Standard  OU 
Co.  (NJ.),  points  out  that  since  1950  U.S. 
oil  reserves  have  decUned  slowly  but  stead- 
ily from  the  equivalent  of  about  13  V4  years' 
supply  to  slightly  more  than  12  years'. 

"If  the  present  ratio  is  to  be  maintained  In 
the  face  of  rising  consumption  through 
1980,"  he  warns,  "annual  additions  to  Uquld 
reserves  must  average  more  than  half  again 
as  much  as  they  have  in  the  past  IS  years." 

CROVnNC   DEMAND  rORCSXSN 

Jamieson  said  the  United  States  could  ex- 
pect new  discoveries  and  some  additional 
production  through  new  and  better  tech- 
niques for  getting  the  oU  out  of  the  ground. 

"Yet  the  probability  exists,"  be  declEired, 
"that  the  United  States  will  have  to  turn  in 
the  future  to  other  petroleum  sources  to 
meet  its  needs," 

How  big  will  the  demand  for  oil  be? 

Here  most  oil  experts  and  industry  leaders 
are,  generally,  in  agreement. 

John  E.  Swearingen,  chairman  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  (Ind.),  for  Instance,  predicts  U.S. 
oil  demand  will  grow  from  12  million  bar- 
rels a  day  in  1966  to  17  mllUon  barrels  by 
1980  and  natural  gas  demand  to  27  trtlUon 
cubic  feet  per  day  from  17  trilUon. 

While  forecasting  rapid  growth  in  non- 
energy  uses  for  petroleum,  such  as  petro- 
chemicals, fertilizers  and  paving  materials, 
Swearingen  beUeves  the  energy  market  is 
Ukely  to  continue  as  the  major  consumer  of 
oil  and  gas. 

"Oil  is  uniquely  suited  for  the  transpor- 
tation market,"  he  said,  "where  its  prospects 
for  growth  are  steady  and  substantial." 

One  of  the  undecided  questions  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Government  measures  de- 
sig:ied  to  reduce  air  pollution  will  place  lim- 
its on  the  use  of  petroleum  products. 

NT7CLEA1  POWXa  AS  UVSL 

Nuclear  power  already  has  become  eco- 
nomical for  the  production  of  electric  power, 
but  even  with  the  added  push  from  air  pol- 
lution regulations  it  is  doubtful  that  It  wUl 
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materimiy  affect  the  growth  of  the  demand 
for  oU  by  1980. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  Nation's  oil  pros- 
pects, the  Petroleum  Industry  Besearch 
Foundation  points  out  that  the  cost  of  power 
generation  by  atomic  energy  Is  not  yet  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  conventional  power 
generation. 

•furthermore,"  the  foundation's  study 
states,  "power  generation  coats  account  for 
only  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  total  cost 
of  electricity  delivered  to  end  users.  Hence, 
the  advent  of  atomic  power  doe«  not  herald 
the  avallabUlty  of  electricity  at  low  enough 
costs  to  displace  oil  In  a  significant  scale. 

"furthermore,  excluding  Imported  residual 
fuel  oil,  some  70  percent  of  our  oil  is  used  for 
purposes  for  which  electricity  or  atomic 
power  cannot  be  considered  practical  com- 
petitors for  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  oil's  position 
in  the  transportation  market  may  be  from 
the  electrical  car,  but  oil  industry  leaders 
do  not  seem  partlciilarly  concerned  here. 

Robert  G.  Dunlop,  president  of  Sun  Oil 
Co..  told  a  Senate  committee  hearing  recently 
that  automobiles  powered  by  internal  com- 
bustion engines  would  win  out  over  electric 
ears. 

Speaking  for  the  industry  in  his  role  as 
Chairman  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, Dunlop  said  tha*,  emissions  from  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  would  be  con- 
trolled long  before  a  practical  electric  car 
be  mass-produced  and  marketed. 
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He  said  1968  model  cars  will  emit  60  pei^ 
cent  less  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  because 
of  pollution-control  devices  on  the  vehicles. 

Currently  being  evaluated,  Dunlop  said, 
are  other  types  of  control  equipment  that 
will  cut  hydrocarbon  losses  to  17  percent 
of  precontrol  levels  and  make  massive  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

If  the  United  States  demand  for  oil  is  going 
to  grow  by  S  million  or  so  barrels  a  day  by 
1880,  where  are  the  additional  suppUes  of 
crude  oil  coming  from? 

One  answer  would  be  to  drill  more  oil 
wells. 

But  the  number  of  wells  drlUed  in  this 
country  declined  from  a  peak  of  57,000  In 
1B66  to  but  36,000  last  year.  Exploratory  wells 
dropped  from  16,000  to  10,000,  while  the  per- 
centage of  these  that  found  oil  or  gas  dropped 
fnm  19.1  to  17.6 

Tet  the  only  way  to  find  oil  is  to  drill 
for  It. 

Oil  is  not  foimd  in  underground  rivers  or 
lakes,  as  many  beUeve.  It  is  formed  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  materials  in  age-old 
sediments. 

Am  these  sediments  formed  sedimentary 
rocks,  oil  accumulated  in  the  tiny  openings 
between  the  individual  grains.  Being  light, 
the  oil  tended  to  work  its  way  upward 
through  the  porous  rocks  tmtil  it  met  a  non- 
porous  barrier  or  trap. 

The  droplets  of  oil  then  accumulated  and 
saturated  the  reservoir  rocks,  forming  up- 
side-down   pools   of   erratic   shapes. 
■isKa  or  anccxse 

To  imdentand  the  problems  Involved  in 
finding  oil  you  must  understand  the  risks 
involved.  No  matter  how  much  geology, 
paleontology  and  geophysics  you  use,  you 
still  must  eventiially  drill  to  find  the  oil. 

Only  one  out  of  nine  exploratory  wells — 
wildcats — ^find  oil,  and  these  wells  cost  an 
average  of  about  $160,000,  including  the  ex- 
ploration costs. 

If  you  find  oil,  yotir  risk  may  even  increase. 

Tou  have  to  find  out  whether  you  have 
fotmd  enough  oil  to  have  a  commercially 
valuable  discovery— at  least  1  million  bar- 
rels. This  calls  for  drilling  development  wells. 

These  have  a  one  in  four  chance  of  find- 
ing oil.  And  you  can't  wait  until  you're 
absolutely  certain  before  you  start  investing 


in  pipelines  and  other  equipment  to  get  the 
oil  out  of  the  ground  and  to  market. 

Humble  Oil  Co.  production  people  a  few 
years  ago  put  the  cost  of  discovering  a  com- 
mercial  oil   or  gas   field  at   $5   million. 

SheU  OU  Co.  spent  16  years  and  MO 
million  before  It  took  Its  first  barrel  of  oil 
out  of  its  field  on  the  continental  shelf  off 
the  coast  of  Texas  on  Oec.  30.  1965. 

FACTORS  IN  DECLINE 

The  main  reason  there  has  been  a  decline 
In  drilling  In  the  United  States  is  that  even 
the  large  producers  have  come  to  doubt  they 
wUI  receive  an  adequate  return  for  their 
effort  and  investment.  In  other  words,  It  ap- 
pears too  risky. 

Tills  resulted  from  a  decUne  In  the  price 
of  crude  oil;  regulations  that  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  oil  each  well  could  produce, 
and  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  become 
harder  to  find  oil  in  the  continental  United 
States,  since  the  most  Ukely  sites  were,  nat- 
urally, drilled  first. 

The  leaders  of  the  oU  industry,  neverthe- 
less, feel  they  can  deliver  the  oH  from  domes- 
tic production  if  they  have  the  "proper  in- 
centives." 

To  some,  such  as  Stanley  Learned,  presi- 
dent of  Phillips  Petroleiun  Co..  this  means 
higher  prices. 

Citing  the  7.4  percent  decUne  In  crude  oil 
prices  since  1957,  Learned  said,  "It  should 
seem  obvious  that  the  prices  for  both  oil  and 
gas  are  Inadequate  to  provide  the  Incentive 
sufllcient  to  find  and  supply  the  needed  pe- 
troleum for  the  future." 

POTENTIAL    ASSAYED 

It  is  possible  that  ttve  additional  oil  this 
Nation  needs  could  be  supplied  by  further 
technological  advances  In  drlUlng  techniques 
and  Improved  methods  of  recovering  the  oil 
that  is  already  known  to  be  In  the  ground. 

The  continental  shelves  surrounding  the 
United  States  offer  a  possible  source  for  all 
the  oil  we  will  need  In  this  century. 

Not  nearly  enough  Is  known  about  the 
continental  shelves,  but  according  to  Jamie- 
son,  "What  we  do  know  suggests  that  their 
potential  is  very  large. 

"Geologists  who  have  made  rough  esti- 
mates of  the  oil  potential  of  the  shelves  up 
to  depths  of  1000  feet."  he  said,  "have  sug- 
gested that  even  wlthla  that  limit,  the  re- 
serves are  of  the  magnitude  of  hundreds  of 
biUions  of  barrels  and  very  possibly  exceed 
the  total  of  our  present  proved  reserves." 

A  number  of  wells  have  already  been  drilled 
in  waters  deeper  than  500  feet,  and  drilling 
equipment  Is  available  capable  of  drilling  In 
waters  as  deep  as  1000  feet. 

Technologies  to  gather  and  transport  the 
oil  from  these  depths  economically  are  being 
developed. 

New  methods  of  squeezing  oil  out  of  the 
ground  also  could  play  a  major  role  in  satis- 
fying our  future  oil  nee<to. 

One  recent  study,  performed  for  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission,  estimated 
that  new  secondary  recovery  methods  already 
have  Increased  our  potential  oil  reserves  by 
79  billion  barrels — this  equals  the  oU  that 
already  has  been  produced  In  the  107-year 
history  of  the  American  oil  Industry  and  is 
enough  to  supply  our  estimated  domestic 
needs  for  the  next  14  years  without  increas- 
ing imports. 

rDnuNos  or  study 

The  study  found  that  almost  18  billion 
barrels  could  be  recovered  economically  by 
conventional  methods  now  in  use. 

The  study  also  found  there  were  an  addi- 
tional 61  billion  barrels  that  can  be  recov- 
ered physically,  but  not  necessarily  economi- 
cally, at  this  time  by  unconventional  fluid 
Injection  processes,  usually  involving  the  use 
of  heat. 

But  many  in  the  industry  feel  that  higher 
prices  are  necessary  if  the  domestic  oil  Indiis- 
try  is  to  put  forward  the  effort  to  provide 


the 


the   crude   oil   that  will   be   needed  in 
years  ahead. 

The  huge  proven  reserves  of  low-cost  for- 
eign oil,  now  exceeding  350  billion  barrels, 
could  tend  to  restrict  price  Increases  of  crude 
oil  In  this  country. 

{From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Apr 
26,  1967) 

Th«  Petrolztjm  Crisis — On,  Supplibs  Pxriud 

BT  FoRKiaN  Blackmail 

(By   Royal   H.   Plenty) 

A  pattern  of  threats  and  pressure  that 
smacks  of  international  blackmail  has  cre- 
ated doubts  the  United  States  can  depend  on 
foreign  oil  for  its  growing  demands. 

As  early  as  the  1920s,  Congress  set  forth  a 
policy  to  encourage  American  firms  to  In- 
vest in  oil  production  abroad  with  an  eye  on 
the  time  when  we  would  nin  out  of  our  own 
crude  oil. 

The  United  States  oil  firms  performed 
their  task  well.  We  have  become  the  leader 
In  the  highly  competitive  international  oil 
business. 

Now,  however,  when  there  are  serious 
doubts  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
supply  domestically  the  5.6  million  addi- 
tional barrels  a  day  it  is  expected  to  need 
by  1980,  the  outlook  for  the  international  oil 
industry  has  also  clouded. 

The  United  States  oil  industry  has  found 
enough  oil  reserves  throughout  the  Free 
World  to  satisfy  everyone's  needs  well  Into 
the  next  century.  In  the  past  decade,  Ameri- 
can oil  firms  invested  (SO  billion  abroad, 
swelling  proven  oil  reserves  outside  the 
United  States  to  more  than  350  billion 
barrels. 

Most  of  the  oil  that  has  been  discovered 
abroad,  however,  is  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

PRICK    WARFARK 

The  governments  of  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions of  this  area  and  Venezuela  in  1960 
formed  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  with  a  view  to- 
ward boosting  their  share  of  the  Income  de- 
rived from  oil  and  eventually  forcing  prices 
higher. 

Nor  is  OPEC  bringing  the  only  pressure 
being  felt  by  the  international  oil  industry. 

Russia  has  been  waging  open  economic 
warfare  with  Its  oil. 

France,  Italy  and  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions have  set  up  nationalized  oil  companies 
that  have  worked  with  the  OPEC  countries, 
and  Bometlmea  Russia,  to  squeeze  the  Amer- 
ican oil  companies. 

LOOK    TO    AMERICA 

And  the  high  profit  margins  of  the  tradi- 
tional International  oil  companies — Jersey 
Standard,  Royal  Dutch-Shell,  Mobil.  Texaco. 
Gulf,  British  Petroleum  and  Standard  of  Cal- 
ifornia— ^have  attracted  almost  too  much 
competition  from  other  American  companies. 
In  the  past  two  decades  more  than  40  firms 
have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  original  seven 
International  oil  firms.  Since  1955,  the  return 
on  invested  capital  abroad  for  the  United 
States  oil  companies  has  plunged  from  30 
percent  to  12.6  percent.  Just  about  what  It 
Is  domestically. 

A  recent  study  by  Kenneth  E.  Hill  and 
Fred  E.  Coqueron,  of  Eastman  Dllon,  Union 
Securities  &  Co.,  predicts  that  "little  new 
money  Is  likely  to  leave  the  United  States" 
for  investment  In  foreign  oil  In  the  next 
decade. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
told  a  group  of  financial  analysts  recently 
that  he  saw  "a  transition  home  from 
abroad"  for  the  United  States  oil  Industry. 

"After  careful  analysis  of  all  the  risks  and 
rewards  In  the  search  for  foreign  crude,  we 
are  looking  again  to  North  America  with 
more  Interest  and  keenness  than  we  have  for 
over  a  decade,"  Anderson  said. 

The  manner  in  which  the  producing  coun- 


tries have  knocked  profits  down  for  umted 
States  firms  operating  abroad  Is  exemplified 
in  Venezuela. 

In  1956  and  1967  Venezuela  asked  for  bids 
for  new  oil  concessions.  The  industry  invested 
1888  million  in  these  concessions  based  on 
the  beUef  that  the  taxes  and  other  conditions 
then  prevailing  would  continue.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1968,  however,  Venezuela  increased 
ooiporate  income  taxes  60  percent,  retroac- 
tive to  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

In  1961  it  required  the  companies  to  pay 
tbelr  taxes  currently  Instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Last  year  it  announced  another  change  in 
Its  oil  policies  imder  which  the  oil  firms  must 
pay  an  estimated  $190  million  more  to  the 
government. 

A  new  policy  required  the  companies  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  "reference  prices"  rather 
than  the  prices  at  which  they  actually  sell 
the  oU.  These  reference  prices  are  60  to  60 
cents  a  barrel  higher  than  current  world 
market  prices. 

TAXES    RAISED 

The  oil  companies  were  also  required  to 
pay  the  government  back  taxes  of  $155.6  mil- 
lion based  on  the  government's  claim  that 
they  underprlced  their  oil  from  1958  through 
1964  by  not  using  the  "reference"  prices. 

The  basic  corporate  tax  was  Increased 
again,  this  time  by  4.5  percent. 

And  an  excess  profits  tax  on  oil  company 
earnings  was  voted. 

The  Increasingly  successful  efforts  of  the 
producing  coimtries  to  take  control  of  their 
oU  resources  has  not  only  endangered  the 
profits  of  the  oil  compames  but  It  presents 
threats  in  several  other  areas: 

The  possibility  exists  that  the  producing 
nations  someday  may  be  able  to  force  world 
prices  higher  or  may  use  their  control  of  oil 
luppUes  to  wring  political  and  economic  con- 
cessions. 

Unless  adequate  oil  supplies  are  assured  for 
the  United  States  and  the  other  oil  consum- 
ing nations  of  the  Pree  World  our  national 
security  could  be  endangered. 

Our  balance-of-payments  position  could 
be  hurt. 

The  eight  nations  in  OPEC — Venezuela, 
Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Qatar, 
Libya  and  Indonesia — control  about  three 
quarters  of  the  world's  oil  production  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  its  known  oil 
reserves. 

OPEC's  ultimate  goal  is  to  control  world 
oil  output,  much  as  the  Railroad  Commission 
controls  the  output  In  Texas,  and  to  there- 
by be  able  to  control  prices. 

An  official  release  by  the  OPEC  frankly 
stated  Its  views : 

"This  organization  questions  whether  oU 
companies  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  level 
of  crude  oU  prices  necessary  to  assure  smooth 
operation  of  the  industry  in  the  future." 

OU  Is  obviously  important  to  our  national 
security,  both  from  an  economic  and  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  and  also  to  the  security  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  Pree  World. 

In  the  Second  World  War  more  than  half 
of  all  the  tonnage  shipped  to  our  military 
forces  consisted  of  petroleum  producU.  Most 
of  the  explosives  for  Allied  bombs  came  from 
petroleum.  In  subsequent  emergencies — the 
Korean  conflict,  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  In  Vietnam.  oU  produced  and 
controlled  by  American  countries  has  played 
a  vital  role. 

Wnally,  the  importation  of  petroleum 
products  has  played  an  Important  role  in  our 
oalance-of-paymenU  difflculttes.  Before  the 
Second  World  War  we  were  net  exporters  of 
petroleum  products,  but  over  the  last  16 
years,  the  balance  has  swung  the  other  way. 

We  are  now  substantial  importers  of  petro- 
leum. In  terms  of  dollars  we  now  spend  be- 
tween $1.6  and  $2  bilUon  a  year  to  purchase 
petroleum  from  foreign  nations. 


TREND   LOWER 

But  in  spite  of  the  proflt-margln  squeeze, 
the  international  oil  companies  are  strong 
and  thriving  as  are  the  dozens  of  other 
hardy  American  compames  which  have  now 
Joined  their  ranks. 

Prank  N.  Ikard,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Industry,  estimates  the  global 
Oil  industry  will  have  to  Invest  around  $250 
billion  between  now  and  1980  in  exploration 
and  new  production  facilities.  Most  of  this 
will  have  to  be  spent  abroad  and  a  healthy 
International  oil  Industry  will  be  needed  to 
accomplish  it. 

It  Is  still  merely  a  possibility  that  OPEC 
could  force  oil  prices  higher.  These  nations 
have  shown  little  Indication  thus  far  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  their  own 
production  controlled. 

The  price  trend  abroad  has  been  dovro- 
ward  rather  than  upward. 

M.  A.  Adelman,  a  professor  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  has  long  pre- 
dicted a  declining  price  trend  for  oil. 

FAVORABLE     EFTECT 

In  spite  of  the  pressures  of  nationalistic 
governments,  the  international  oil  Industry 
continues  to  grow  more  productive,  diverse 
and  resilient. 

Important  new  oil  discoveries  in  libya, 
Nigeria,  Alaska,  Canada  and  Australia  and 
the  big  gas  strikes  In  the  North  Sea  have 
again  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dustry to  find  new  soiu'ces  of  oil — all  of 
which  make  it  more  Independent. 

Even  though  our  Imports  of  oil  have  been 
increasing,  the  international  transactions  of 
the  United  States  petroleum  Industry  have 
had  a  favorable  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  in  recent  years.  Although,  for  in- 
stance, we  Imported  $1.7  billion  In  petroleum 
products  in  1964  we  in  part  offset  this  with 
exports  of  petroleum  products  of  more  than 
$1  billion.  In  addition,  we  received  almost 
$2  billion  in  earnings  on  our  foreign  oil  In- 
vestments while  Investing  less  that  $900  mil. 
lion  abroad.  The  net  result  was  that  the  oil 
industry  brought  into  the  country  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  it  sent  out. 

The  question  still  remains,  however, 
should  we  accept  a  growing  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil  or  make  a  very  determined 
effort  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Apr. 

26.  1967] 

The  Petroleum  Crisis — Sun  Spends 

Millions  in  Httnt 

(By  Royal  H.  Plenty) 

In  an  outstanding  example  of  business 
courage  and  leadership  Sun  Oil  Co.  is  invest- 
ing almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
open  up  new  sources  of  oil  in  this  country 
and  Canada. 

The  success  of  this  project  to  mine  the 
bituminous  bearing  sands  in  northeast  Al- 
berta. Canada,  along  the  Athabasca  River 
co\ild  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  oil  industry  and  end  any  concern  over 
whether  the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
satisfy  their  own  oil  needs  far  into  the 
future. 

The  Athabasca  tar  sands,  as  they  are 
called,  look  something  like  molasses  mixed 
with  used  coffee  grounds.  These  tar  sand  de- 
posits are  sprawled  over  a  30,000  square  mile 
area  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Atha- 
basca River.  They  contain  an  estimated  600 
billion  barrels  of  tar  or  bitumen  which  can 
be  converted  into  more  than  300  billion  bar- 
rels of  synthetic  crude  oil,  an  amount  al- 
most equal  to  the  world's  present  known 
crude  oil  reserves. 

Up  until  Sun's  $230  million  venture,  these 
rich  tar  sand  deposits  have  thwarted  com- 
mercial development  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. 


The  first  recorded  mention  of  the  sands 
was  in  1788  when  Peter  Pond,  an  adventurer 
and  fur  trader,  traveled  to  the  Junction  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Clearwater  Rivers.  He  re- 
ported the  Indians  there  were  using  a 
"stickly  substance  oozing  from  the  river 
banks  to  waterproof  their  canoes." 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1930s,  however, 
that  a  smallscale  commercial  attempt  to  re- 
cover tar  was  made.  This  failed  as  did  sev- 
eral other  ventures  between  1930  and  1950. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Great  Canadian  OU 
Sands,  (GCOS)  Inc.,  which  was  one-third 
owned  by  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  OU 
&  Gas  Co.  and  Canadian  OU,  received  ap- 
proval from  Alberta  to  undertake  to  produce 
31,500  barrels  a  day  of  synthetic  crude  oU 
from  the  sands. 

A  feasibility  study,  by  Canadian  Bechtel 
Ltd.,  however,  found  that  the  profit  margin 
on  the  proposed  project  would  be  too  slim  to 
be  attractive,  and  both  Canadian  Pacific  OU 
jc  Gas  and  Canadian  Oil  puUed  out  leaving 
Sun  the  lone  Interested  partner. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  and  because 
Sim  held  a  75  percent  interest  in  one  of  the 
best  areas  in  the  entire  Athabasca  region, 
Sun  decided  to  go  it  alone. 

A  second  application  was  made  to  the  Al- 
berta Oil  Commission  in  October,  1963,  re- 
questing permission  to  increase  the  rate  of 
production  to  45,000  barrels  a  day  and  to  re- 
finance the  project  with  Sun  putting  up 
some  $67,600,000  and  obtaining  about  82 
percent  of  the  OCOS  stock.  This  request  was 
granted  with  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  the  project  be  in  full  production  by 
September,  1967. 

The  risks  were  formidable. 

Great  Canadian  OU  Sands  had  to  be  able 
to  mine  100,000  tons  of  tar  sand  per  day 
(about  two  railroad  hopper  cars  per  minute) 
In  the  sub-arctic  regions  of  northern  Alberta 
where  temperatures  fell  to  60  degrees  below 
zero  and  frost  penetrations  were  IS  feet  deep. 

In  1963,  no  commercial  process  was  avaU- 
able  to  recover  tar  from  the  mined  sand. 
Finally,  GCOS  was  embarking  on  a  mining 
operation  a  new  field  for  a  petroleum 
company. 

starting  soon 

Because  of  the  early  dateline,  GCOS  had 
to  move  ahead  In  preparing  the  site,  con- 
structing a  266-mlle  pipeline,  buUdlng  roads 
and  a  large  bridge,  designing  the  refinery  and 
ordering  equipment,  before  It  could  work  out 
the  design  of  the  extraction  plant. 

Robert  G.  Dunlop,  Sun  president,  estimates 
more  than  950  million  had  been  spent  before 
Sun's  designers  bad  taken  the  data  from  Its 
pilot  plant  operation  and  developed  a  fuU- 
scale  design  for  the  extraction  plant. 

Construction  is  on  schedule  with  prelimi- 
nary operations  to  start  next  month.  The 
sands,  running  In  a  vein  about  130  feet  thick, 
are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  surface. 
After  the  overburden  has  been  stripped  away 
two  great  bucketwheel  excavators — each 
weighing  1600  tons  and  extending  100  feet 
In  height  by  200  feet  In  length — will  scoop 
up  the  sand  and  dump  It  on  highspeed  con- 
veyor belts  to  be  transferred  to  the  extrac- 
tion plant. 

The  bitumen  then  will  be  extracted  from 
the  sand,  and  proceesed  into  high-grade 
synthetic  crude  oil  and  pumped  to  Edmon- 
ton In  the  new  pipeline  at  the  rate  of  46,000 
barrels  a  day.  Sun  has  agreed  to  take  76  per- 
cent of  the  products.  Shell  Canada,  Ltd.,  26 
percent. 

During  the  extraction  operation,  InltlaUy 
two  by-products  wUl  be  produced — coke  and 
sulphur. 

Coke  wUl  be  extracted  from  the  bitumen 
at  the  rate  of  3000  tons  a  day  and  used  to 
fire  the  facility's  65,000  kilowatt  power  plant 
a  plant  large  enough  to  supply  a  city  of 
50,000  population. 

Sulphur  will  be  extracted  at  the  rate  of 
300  tons  a  day  and  sold. 
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Other  by-jMTOducta,  such  aa  vanadium,  may 
eventually  be  extracted  commercially  Irom 
the  ooke  ash. 

More  than  2000  construction  workers,  often 
putting  In  SO-boxir  weeks,  have  been  pushing 
the  Job  to  completion.  Hometown  for  GKJOS* 
approzlmAtely  600  permanent  operating  and 
maintenance  employees  will  be  Fort  McMur- 
ray,  located  20  miles  south  of  the  plant  site. 

When  the  project  began  In  1964,  Port 
McMurray  was  a  frontier  community  of  about 
1300.  moat  of  them  Indians  and  Eskimos.  Its 
population  Is  expected  to  soar  to  6000. 

GCOS  has  Initiated  a  program  for  a 
planned  oommimlty  with  porks  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  In  all,  500  homes  are  being  built 
by  OCOS  in  varied  styles  with  prices  ranging 
from  about  •16,000  to  «19,000.  The  town  also 
boasts  several  modem  hotels  and  motels,  a 
new  general  hospital,  shopping  centers, 
apartment  buildings  and  modem  new  schools. 

Although  the  present  OCOS  working  lease 
contains  but  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  Athabasca  oil  sands  area,  the 
lease  has  enough  sands  to  supply  the  plant's 
scheduled  needs  for  the  next  30  years. 

Dunlop  said  he  was  confident  that,  with 
the  plant  going  into  full  production  on 
schedule,  it  would  Immediately  begin  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  return  on  the  hiige  Investment. 

He  noted  ttiat  if  GCOS  were  permitted  to 
Increase  Its  output,  further  economies  of 
large  scale  operation  would  enable  the  com- 
pany to  appreciably  Increase  its  profit  mar- 
gins. He  said  the  lease  area  could  support 
a  100,000  barrel-a-day  operation.  The  present 
plant,  he  pointed  out,  could  be  Increased  to 
a  capacity  of  66,000  barrels-a-day  with  minor 
additions  to  its  equipment. 

on.   FLOW   RISES 

But  the  prospects  are  doubtful  that  Alberta 
will  permit  an  Increase  In  the  dally  produc- 
tion rate  of  the  plant  In  the  near  future. 

In  the  first  place.  Just  two  years  ago  a 
huge  new  oil  discovery  was  made  In  the 
Rainbow  L^e  area  of  northwestern  Alberta. 
This  discovery  was-  made  in  a  deeper  geologi- 
cal formation  than  western  Canada's  other 
fields  and  has  not  only  added  billions  of 
barrels  already  to  Alberta's  proven  reserves 
but  suggests  deeper  drilling  throughout  the 
oil  bearing  areas  of  western  Canada  may  pay 
off  with  additional  major  discoveries. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
a  new  method  for  prorating  oil  production 
In  Alberta  by  reserves  rather  than  number  of 
wells.  This  mean  the  new  Rainbow  field  will 
have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  other  fields. 

Oil  wells  in  Alberta  are  already  limited 
to  half  of  their  productive  capacity  and  since 
OCOS'  project  cannot  economically  operate 
at  less  than  Its  fxill  45,000-barrel-a-day  ca- 
pacity it  will  automatically  add  that  much 
to  the  Province's  total  output. 

Although  United  States  may  need  more  of 
Canada's  oil  before  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the 
present  outlook  Is  not  too  bright  for  the 
Canadians. 

WKLL  8T7FPLIED 

"For  the  immediate  future.  United  States 
Is  well  supplied  with  oil,"  J.  K.  Jamieson. 
president  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.)  told  a 
group  of  Canadians  a  few  months  ago. 

"To  Increase  Imports  from  Canada  beyond 
their  normal  growth,  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply would  have  to  be  displaced,  which  does 
not  seem  reasonable.  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  realistic  to  expect  that  major 
new  supplies  can  be  forced  on  the  market: 
there  is  timing  to  consider  In  the  matter 
of  access,  and  it  is  a  critical  factor." 

But  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in  that 
the  Athabasca  tar  sands  are  available.  An 
estimated  3  million  barrels  a  day  of  syn- 
thetic crudes  could  be  produced  from  these 
sands  by  strip-mining  projects  similar  to 
Sun's  OCOS  operation. 

And  Shell  Canada  Ltd.  has  offered  to  un- 
dertake a  project  to  extract  oil  from  the 
deeper  tar  sands  that  cannot  be  strip-mined. 


More  than  10  times  as  much  oil  could  be 
produced  each  day  f^om  these  deeper  sands. 
United  States,  however,  has  two  alter- 
native sources  of  oil  of  its  own  that  dwarf 
the  300  billion  barrels  available  by  the 
Athabasca  tar  sanda— oil  shale  and  coal. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Apr. 

27.  1967] 

The  PimoLxuii  Caists — $325  MnxioK  Necdd 

To  BATzaoAao  Sufplt 

(By  Royal  H.  Plenty) 

Wanted :  (100  million. 

With  this  sum  we  might  be  able  to  solve 
our  oil  supply  problems  for  at  least  a  century, 
and  if  we  can  find  another  $225  million  we 
could  possibly  solve  them  for  a  few  more 
centuries. 

The  $100  million,  according  to  current 
estimates,  would  be  enough  to  build  a  shale 
oil  mine  and  plant  that  could  produce  60,000 
barrels  of  synthetic  oil  a  day.  We  have  about 
2  trillion  barrels  of  the  shale  oil  locked  in 
the  rocks  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

The  $225  million  would  buy  a  plant  to 
produce  50,000  barrals  a  day  of  high-grade 
synthetic  oil  from  coal.  The  potential  oil  re- 
serves In  our  coal  fields  are  four  times  that 
of  our  shale  deposits. 

Engineers  contend  that  both  a  plant  to  pro. 
duce  oil  from  shale  or  from  coal  is  now  eco- 
nomically feasible,  but  unlike  the  Canadian 
tar  sands,  no  one  has  as  yet  come  forward 
with  the  risk  capital  necessary  to  finance 
either  project. 

That  the  completion  of  either  project, 
however,  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  up 
huge  new  oil  reserves  is  demonstrated  by  the 
statement  of  J.  Howard  Pew,  board  chairman 
of  Sun  Oil  Co.,  to  his  firm's  annual  stock- 
holder meeting  last  week. 

Pew  said  that  when  Sun's  $230  million 
Athabasca  tar  sands  project  in  Alberta  goes 
Into  full-scale  commercial  operation  this 
September,  Sun's  proven  oil  reserves  would 
be  increased  by  450  million  barrels. 

Since  an  estimated  17  billion  barrels  could 
be  taken  from  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  by 
Etripmlning  projects  such  as  Sun's  and  still 
another  383  billion  barrels  If  projects  to  re- 
move the  tar  oil  from  the  deeper  stratas  prove 
economical.  North  America's  oil  reserves  have 
in  a  real  sense  been  expanded  greatly. 

HUGE    aOYALTIES 

A  similar  Increase  In  the  oil  reserve  of  the 
United  States  will  occur  when  commercial 
projects  to  produce  oil  from  either  shale  or 
coal  get  under  way. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  called  our  shale  oU  reserves  "probably  the 
most  valuable  untapped  natural  resource  in 
the  United  States." 

The  potential  economic  value  of  2  trillion 
barrels  of  oil  dwarfs  the  Imagination.  Former 
Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D.,  111.)  estimated 
that  Just  the  royalties  alone  on  this  fabulous 
treasure  could  yield  $340  billion — enough  to 
pay  our  national  debt.  Three-fourths  of  the 
oil  shale  land  containing  80  percent  of  the 
shale  oil  belongs  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment,  but  since  19$0  the  Government  has 
refused  to  lease  any  of  these  lands. 

But  even  the  oil  shale  land  in  private  hands 
contains  some  50  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil 
and  could  support  a  score  of  50,000  barrel-a- 
day  projects. 

OU  shale  Is  found  throughout  the  world 
and  hEis  been  used  as  a  source  of  liquefied 
fuel  many  times.  It  has  never,  however,  been 
able  to  compete  economically  with  crude  oil. 

Our  huge  Western  shale  oil  depoolts  have 
long  been  known.  The  (>}lorado  Indians 
called  the  oil  shale  "the  rock  that  burns." 
Prospectors  used  It  for  heating  and  cooking 
and  the  ranchers  still  use  it  on  occasion  to 
heat  their  branding  Irons. 

LEGAL   reOBLEMS 

Oil  shale  is  neither  oil  nor  shale.  It  Is  a 
petroleum  like  substance  called  kerogen  con- 
tained In  a  relatively  hard  rock  called  marl- 


stone.  The  problem  of  wresting  the  kerogen 
from  the  marlstone  and  turning  it  into  ■ 
commercially  usable  synthetic  oil  has  low 
thwarted  American   Industry. 

The  dry,  sparsely  populated,  mountahious 
terrain  In  which  the  oil  shale  Is  found,  t 
maze  of  legal  and  political  complications,  ana 
a  power  struggle  between  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies have  all  tended  to  delay  the  commer- 
cial development  of  these  valuable  reserves 

But  progress  Is  now  evident. 

Advances  in  earth-moving  and  rock-crush- 
ing equipment  have  made  mlnmg  of  the  oil 
shale  practical.  Research  Is  advancing  rapidly 
on  methods  to  remove  the  kerogen  from 
these  crushed  rocks  by  heat.  Recent  tech- 
nological progress  in  refinery  techniques, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  hydrogenatlon! 
have  made  It  economical  to  upgrade  kerogen 
for  oil  refinery  use. 

And  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  hai 
spelled  out  a  policy  to  remove  some  of  the 
roadblocks  to  the  development  of  our  shale 
oil  resources. 

Udall's  plan  Includes  the  leasing  of  gome 
Federal  land,  the  exchange  of  some  Federal 
tracts  for  private  holdings  to  permit  the 
assembling  of  sufficient  acreage  for  commer- 
cial mining,  action  to  remove  clouds  on  titles 
of  disputed  land,  a  plan  to  work  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  underground 
nuclear  explosions  for  shale  oil  recovery  and 
a  $100-mlHlon  research  and  investigation 
program. 

The  most  difficult  technological  problem 
stUl  presented  by  the  oil  shale  Is  that  it  must 
be  heated  to  more  than  800  degrees  to  extract 
the  kerogen. 

Progress  is  apparently  being  made  In  solv- 
ing this  problem,  but  the  huge  fortune* 
that  are  at  stake  have  brought  about  an 
aura  of  secrecy  that  rivals  anything  the  De- 
fense Department  had  devised. 

HEAT  METHOD 

Apparently  ahead  in  the  race  Is  Colony 
Development  Corp. — a  combination  of  The 
Oil  Shale  Corp.,  (TOSCO),  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Of  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co. 

Colony  uses  a  heat  exchange  method  devel- 
oped by  TOSCO  involving  ceramic  balls.  H.  L 
Koolsbergen,  president  of  TOSCO,  recently 
spelled  out  cautious  progress:  "The  tenta- 
tive results  to  date  gives  us  no  ground  (or 
discouragement  on  the  competitive  role  of 
shale  In  the  present  petroleum  environ- 
ment." 

But  Koolsbergen  also  hinted  that  oil  shale 
could  play  an  Important  but  limited  role  In 
our  energy  supplies  by  1980. 

"Moreover,"  he  declared,  "assuming  that 
the  first  60.000  daily  barrels  of  shale  oil 
reach  the  market  In  1970,  and  assuming  that 
100,000  barrels  are  added  every  year  there- 
after to  1980,  the  shale  reserves  would  be 
contributing  approximately  6  percent  of  the 
national  petroleum  demand  in  1980. " 

James  R.  Oarvey,  president  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Research.  Inc.,  sees  a  somewhat  similar 
role  for  coal  in  the  liquid  fuel  market. 

He  notes  that  research  on  processes  to  con- 
vert coal  to  liquid  fuels  has  improved 
economies  to  the  point  of  "approaching  the 
commercialization  stage." 

"Prom  these  processes,"  Oarvey  said,  "it 
appears  that  the  wholesale  cost  for  coal- 
derived  gasoline  will  be  11  cents  per  gallon." 
This  would  give  coal  competitive  edge  over 
the  wholesale  price  of  petroleum-based  prod- 
ucts, which  he  said,  were  running  about  11.5 
cents  at  East  and  Gulf  Coast  refining  centers. 

ROLE     FOR     COAL 

Oarvey  said  two  processes,  one  being  re- 
searched by  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  one 
by  Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc.,  are  expected 
to  be  commercial  realities  in  the  early  70's. 

"It  Is  estimated,"  he  declared,  "that  if  the 
coal-derived  liquid  products  can  capture  10 
percent  of  the  growing  market,  estimated  st 
6.34  billion  barrels,  it  could  mean  a  new  an- 
nual coal  consumption  of  134  million  totu 
by  1980." 
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ir  coal  were  to  supply  1.7  mllUon  barrels 
g  day  of  the  estlmr.ted  17  mllUon  barrels  a 
day  we'll  need  by  1980  and  shale  produced 
more  than  1  mlUlon  barrels,  we  will  be  well 
on  our  way  to  closing  the  gap  that  has  been 
forecast  of  6.6  million  barrels  a  day  between 
our  output  and  our  demands.  And,  if  we  need 
It,  another  3  million  barrels  a  day  could 
probably  be  supplied  from  the  CJanadian  tar 

lands. 

But  even  if  these  alternate  sources  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons  make  a  much  more 
modest  contribution  to  satisfying  our  petro- 
leum needs  by  1980,  they  could  have  a  revo- 
lutionary effect  on  the  oil  industry. 

Advancing  technology  and  the  economies 
of  large-scale  operations  may  lead  to  further 
substantial  cost  reductions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  fuels. 

It  has  been  the  Improvements  in  efficiency 
snd  the  reduction  in  costs  of  these  projects 
that  has  made  them  economical  in  the  last 
decade  and  not  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil. 

In  real  terms  crude  oil  prices  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Major  new  technological  breakthroughs  are 
even  possible.  The  low  cost  production  of 
hydrogen  by  nuclear  power,  for  instance, 
would  immediately  make  coal  a  much  more 
Important  factor  in  the  picture. 

Even  more  important  may  be  the  effect 
that  the  creation  of  reserves  ranging  into 
the  billions  of  barrels  that  would  result 
from  the  successful  Inauguration  of  each 
major  new  project  to  produce  oil  from  coal, 
shale  or  tar  sands. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  figure  of 
12  as  the  minimum  times  proved  reserves 
should  equal  annual  production.  In  fact,  if 
adequate  future  supplies  are  assured  and 
declining  costs  are  threatening  to  put  pres- 
stires  on  prices,  the  oil  companies  might 
find  It  prudent  to  reduce  their  proportion 
of  reserves  to  production. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  oil  industry 
win  be  able  to  satisfy  demands  that  the  fu- 
ture may  place  upon  it,  but  the  capital  re- 
quirements are  vast  and  the  Industry  must 
remain  vigorous  and  healthy. 

"The  problems  ahead  are  many,"  Robert 
0.  Anderson,  board  chairman  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.,  declared,  "yet  I  am  confident 
that  given  a  sound  economic  climate,  the 
petroleum  industry  not  only  will  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  domestic  energy  mar- 
ket but  also  win  continue  Its  position  of 
leadership  in  all  sources  of  energy  through- 
out the  world." 


THE  NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kxlly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
three  observations  and  one  recommen- 
dation relating  to  the  war  crisis  In  the 
Near  East. 

Since  President  Wilson's  support  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration  in  1917,  endors- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  national 
homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the 
United  States  has  exerted  every  effort 
to  uphold  the  objective  of  that  declara- 
tion and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Near 
East. 

My  second  observation  is  that,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  internal  tensions  in  the 


Near  East  have  been  systematically  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  effort 
to  obstruct  the  establishment  of  peace 
in  that  vital  region,  and  to  bring  about 
the  eruption  of  open  conflict. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
U.S.  Government  may  endeavor  to  stay 
clear  of  any  direct  military  entangle- 
ment in  the  Near  East,  we  cannot  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  which  has  been 
flagrantly  violated  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
by  President  Nasser's  recent  declarations 
and  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  I  propose  to  make 
a  more  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
entire  subject.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, I  emphasize  that  the  time  for  pa- 
tient waiting  and  hoping  is  long  over, 
and  that  we  must  take  the  steps  required 
to  reestablish  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  which  is  one  of  the  basic 
prerequisites  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  order  in  this  world. 

To  this  end,  I  want  to  recommend  that 
the  United  States  in  concert  with  other 
maritime  powers,  or  alone  if  necessary, 
move  Immediately  to  reestablish  our 
right  to  navigate  International  waters, 
including  in  particular  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  longer  we  wait  the  more  confused 
and  complicated  will  this  situation  be- 
come. I  urge  that  we  move  promptly,  and 
I  will  have  some  further  observations  to 
offer  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 


RESOLUTIONS    FROM    THE    RHODE 
ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoua 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ashing  industry  is  a  very  important  as- 
pect of  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  deserves 
our  close  attention  and  strong  support 
for  Its  growth  and  development  has  great 
significance  to  our  economy  and  welfare. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  insure  and  provide  a  soimd 
and  healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery 
through  tariff  or  quota  protection  on 
imported  ground  fish.  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  insert  this  resolution  into  the 
Record  and  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  message  contained  within. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  another  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  requesting  enactment  of  neces- 
sary legislation  and  soliciting  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  study  of  the  flooding  problem  and 
use  of  flood  plains  along  the  Blackstone 
River. 

The  resolutions  and  letters  accom- 
panying them  follow: 


Stats  of  Rboob  Islanb  amb 

PBOVmXNCI    PLAMTATION8, 

Protndence,  May  31, 1M7. 
Hon.  FxaMAKD  J.  8t  Okrmain, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  RxpwBSKNTATrvx  Bt.  Owsmtw:  I  am 
directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  transmit 
to  you  the  enclosed  certified  copy  of  reaolu- 
tlon  (8.  817),  introduced  by  Sanatora  Hana- 
way,  Fontaine,  Varley  and  CosteUo,  entitled 
"Resolution  memorializing  Oongrees  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  enactment  of  nec- 
essary leglBlaUon  and  BoUcltlng  coopeiatloai 
of  n.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  study  of 
flooding  problem  and  use  of  flood  plains  along 
Blackstone  River."  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  January  Session.  AH.  1967  and 
became  effective  May  26,  1967. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RONAUX)    E.    LXMAT, 

Second  Deputy.  Secretary  of  State. 

8.817 
Resolution   memorializing   Congress   of    the 
United   States,   requesting   enactment   of 
necessary  legislation  and  soliciting  coop- 
eration of  XJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
study  of  flooding  problem  and  use  of  flood 
plains  along  Blackstone  River 
Whereas,  the  Blackstone  River  has  a  long 
history  of  devastating  floods  that  have  previ- 
ously destroyed  life  and  caused  considerable 
damage  to  property  in  Rhode  Island;  and 

Whereas,  although  certain  flood  control 
projects  have  been  constructed  along  the 
River,  the  danger  of  flooding  is  not  known 
to  communities  situated  further  downstream; 
and 

Whereas,  natural  flood  plains  previously 
available  to  reduce  the  full  impact  of  flood 
waters  are  being  graduaUy  eliminated 
through  development;  and 

Whereas,  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
these  natural  flood  plains  is  imcertain;  and 
Whereas,  the  Division  of  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  re- 
quested that  a  study  be  made  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  flooding  prob- 
lem and  use  of  fiood  plains  on  the  Blackstone 
River;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  supports 
and  endorses  this  study;  now  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  through  ita  General  Assembly  now  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  its  deliberate  consideration  to  this 
serious  problem  to  the  end  that  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  required  may  be  enacted, 
and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  be  solicited 
in  the  early  undertaking  and  completion  of 
the  requested  study  by  said  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  flooding  problem  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  flood  plains  along  the  Black- 
stone River;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Honorable  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  be  and 
they  hereby  are  earnestly  requested  to  em- 
ploy a  concerted  effort  to  effect  an  early  res- 
olution of  the  problem;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit 
certified  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  said  Congress  and  to  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Star  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
mKNCE  Plantations, 

Providence,  May  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Febnand  J.  St  Germain, 
Longu>orth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  RKPRESsNTATrvs  St  Gibmain:  I  am 
directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  transmit 
to  you  the  enclosed  certified  copy  of  resolu- 
tion (S.  791),  introduced  by  Senator  B.  Bex 
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Ooman,  entitled  "Resolution  memorUUzlng 
the  Congre—  of  the  United  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  and  provide 
a  sound  and  bealtby  dcxnsstlo  trawl  fishery 
through  tariff  or  quota  protection  on  Im- 
ported  groundflah"  poaaed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  January  Seaslon,  A.  D.  1M7  and 
i^iproved  by  the  OoYsmor  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  May,  1067. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROWALSO  X.  LXICAT. 

Second  Deputy.  Secretary  of  State. 

Besolutlon  memorlaUzing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
ticm  to  ensTire  and  provide  a  sound  and 
healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  on  Imported 
groundflah 

Whereas,  The  Importance  and  nutritional 
value  of  fish  and  shellflsh  In  the  world 
(P-P-C.)  and  the  American  diet  are  becoming 
Increasingly  more  Important  as  a  protein 
resource;  and 

Whereas,  our  federal  agencies  Involved 
have  found  on  three  occasions  since  1953- 
1964  that  our  domestic  trawl  flsh  industry 
was  being  hurt  or  Injured  by  importations, 
and  yet  executive  administrative  action  has 
not  been  forthcoming  to  i^ovlde  this  needed 
protection;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  domestic  flsh- 
ary  production  has  decreased  and  diminished 
oonststently  since  1064  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing dropp«Kl  In  world  production  from  sec- 
ond place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  with  Norway 
over-taking  the  United  States  in  1966;  and 

Whereas,  the  domestic  fishing  industry, 
having  l>een  severely  criticized  for  not  tk&vtng 
up-graded  itself,  has  found  so  doing  impos- 
■Ible  as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign  nations 
can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery  products  into 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  in  1966  was  only  10.2%  of  the 
total  United  States  supply  and  that  from  im- 
ports was  80.8%  (U.SJ3 J.  Bureau  of  Commer- 
olal  nsherles  Annual  Summary,  "Packaged 
Fishery  Products— 1966".  CJ.S.  No.  4343); 
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Whereas,  foreign  fi«v»iTig  on  our  coesta  and 
Importations  are  one  and  the  same  problem, 
and  are  destroying  the  domestic  trawl  Indus- 
try; and 

Whereas,  some  processing  plants  in  the 
United  States  are  limiting  the  landings  of 
other  trawled  seafoods  due  to  the  heavy 
and  steadily  increasing  imports  of  similar 
■pedes;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  take  appropriate  action  to  ensure  and 
provide  a  sound  and  healthy  domestic  trawl 
fishery  through  tariff  or  quota  protection  on 
Imported  groundflsh,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  earnestly  request- 
ing that  each  use  his  best  efforts  to  enact 
I^lslation  which  would  carry  out  the  pur- 
of  this  resolution. 

RONALDO  E.  LncAT, 
Second  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


CRIME   IS    A    NATIONAL   PROBLEM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAiciLToif]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  tables. 

The  ffi»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
IWnth  District  Law  Enforcement  Confer- 
ence is  called  because  crime  Is  a  national 
problem. 

It  is  called  to  talk  about  crime  in 
America  and  in  southern  Indiana,  about 
those  who  commit  crime,  those  who  are 
its  victims,  and  what  Is  being  done  and 
should  be  done  about  it. 

A  wit  remarked  the  other  day  that  the 
crime  rate  is  up  25  percent  and  crime 
conferences  are  up  50  percent.  This  may 
be  true.  We  do  not  presume  this  morning 
to  solve  the  crime  problem. 

The  war  on  crime  will  be  waged  by  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 
There  will  be  no  tnstant  victory.  Ancient 
evils  are  not  easily  subdued.  Even  in  the 
year  600  B.C.,  Ezekiel  wrote: 

The  land  is  full  of  bloody  crimes  and  the 
city  is  fuU  of  violence. 

But  because  the  war  against  crime  Is 
old  and  complex  and  dlfQcult,  we  should 
not  despair,  but  rather  resolve  to  do 
effort,  and  greater  ingenuity,  greater 
effort,  and  greater  determination. 

A  century  ago  Ilioreau,  a  wise  Amer- 
ican, wrote: 

There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the 
root. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to 
seek  out  the  roots  of  crime. 

EXTENT   OF   CRIME 

Crime  marks  the  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican. Consider  these  facts.  In  our  Nation 
there  is : 

One  murder  committed  every  hour. 

One  forcible  rape  every  23  minutes. 

One  robbery  every  4y2  minutes. 

One  aggravated  assault  every  2y2 
minutes. 

One  burglary  every  27  seconds. 

One  serious  larcency  every  41  seconds. 

One  auto  theft  every  minute. 

Five  serious  crimes  each  minute  dur- 
ing 1965. 

There  Is  no  sanctuary  from  crime. 
Even  in  the  U.S.  Ctepitol  and  its  related 
buildings  in  recent  months  criminals 
have  robbed  a  beauty  parlor  in  a  con- 
gressional office  building,  assaulted  a 
Congressman  working  at  night  in  his 
office,  and  ripped  up  some  of  the  most 
valuable  paintings  In  the  Capitol.  Last 
Christmas  a  figurine  of  the  baby  Jesus 
was  stolen  from  a  manger  scene  on  the 
Ellipse  near  the  White  House. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  great  banks  of 
America,  troubled  by  the  crime  situation, 
rsui  this  ad  in  the  newspaper: 

Notice:  Here's  warning  to  bank  robbers. 
AU  of  our  bank  ofOces  are  equipped  with 
multiple  imlt,  automatic  motion  picture 
cameras  that  take  pictures,  daytime,  night- 
time, SatiU'day  too.  Remember  to  smile  for 
candid  camera. 

FBI  statistics  dlaclose  that  crime  na- 
tionally is  increasing  five  times  faster 
than  the  population. 

The  fear  of  crime  marks  the  life  of 
every  American.  Recently  a  survey  made 
in  a  high  crime  area  in  two  of  our  great 
metropolitan  cities  found  that: 

Forty-three  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed stayed  off  the  streets  at  night. 

Thlrty-flve  percent  did  not  speak  to 
strangers. 


Twenty-one  percent  used  only  cabs  and 
cars  at  night. 

Twenty  percent  like  to  move  to  an- 
other neighborhood:  all  because  of  their 
fear  of  crime. 

Crime  among  the  young  people  Is  espe- 
cially disturbing.  In  the  United  States 
today,  one  boy  in  six  is  referred  to  a 
Juvenile  court.  It  is  estimated  that  40 
percent  of  all  male  children  now  living 
in  the  United  States  will  be  arrested 
for  a  nontrafflc  offense  in  their  lives 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
ports that  15-  and  16-year-olds  have 
the  highest  arrest  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

The  FBI  reports  that  in  the  period 
1960-65  police  arrests  for  all  criminal 
acts  rose  10  percent,  but  during  the  same 
span  of  years  arrests  for  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  jumped  54  percent. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  the  Nation  Is 
staggering,  perhaps  as  high  as  $27  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  language  of  statistics  allows  us 
only  to  count  the  number  of  crimes  and 
the  cost  of  crime.  Statistics  do  not  meas- 
ure lost  or  shattered  lives,  the  mounting 
fear  among  our  citizens,  the  erosion  of 
our  public  spirit,  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  processes  of  law. 

CONCERN  ABOUT  CRIUE 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs.  Chief 
among  these  is  a  rising  tide  of  concern. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  noted: 

Recent  years  liave  witnessed  a  marked  In- 
crease In  citizen  awareneos  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. This  growing  interest,  particularly  that 
shown  by  persons  who  previously  have  taksn 
the  position  that  crime  Is  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  law  enforcement  profession,  li 
most  encouraging.  It  offers  promise  of  mate- 
rially aiding  police  en<xta  in  controlling 
crime. 

A  Presidential  Commission  has  re- 
cently issued  a  landmark  report  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety." It  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  study 
and  legislation  for  years  to  come. 

In  Indiana,  Gov.  Roger  Branlgln,  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  Hoosiers,  has  re- 
cently established  an  Indiana  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  causes  and 
cures  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  at  least  one 
Congressman  does  not  comment  on  some 
aspect  of  crime  in  the  Nation 

Although  Barry  Goldwater  did  not  win 
the  presidential  election  of  1964.  all  of 
us  would  agree  that  in  raising  the  issue 
of  crime  in  the  streets  he  pointed  to  a 
serious  and  legitimate  defect  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

Today  we  are  especially  concerned 
about  crime  in  southern  Indiana.  Every 
day  the  letters  which  come  to  my  ofBce 
reflect  the  concern  of  Ninth  District  res- 
idents about  crime.  In  scores  of  small 
groups  across  the  district,  I  am  impressed 
with  how  frequently  and  how  deeply  the 
concern  about  crime  is  felt.  The  Ninth 
District,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  grouping  of  17  counties  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Despite  a  general  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  of  course  in  the  Nation,  there  has 
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been  a  decline  In  the  incidence  of  serious 
crime  in  these  17  counties. 

Indiana  State  police  advise  me  that 
there  were  879  serious  offenses  investi- 
gated in  the  17  counties  of  the  Ninth 


Congressional  District  in  1964.  The  num- 
ber declined  to  816  in  1965,  and  in  1966 
it  declined  still  further  to  726. 

The  breakdown  by  county  and  tjrpe  of 
crime  is  as  follows: 


Offenaet  known  to  police 


1964 

1965 

1966 

County 

OfTensas 

Ciatrad  by 
irrMt 

OffenMi 

CiMred  by 
trresi 

ORensas 

Clearad  by 
trrest 

Birttiokunew 

38 
210 
S2 
15 
11 
SO 
106 
37 
25 
25 
16 
59 
89 
47 
45 
3 
51 

12 

42 

15 

7 

4 

13 

16 

15 

7 

7 

34 

174 
61 
17 
13 
26 

119 
25 
12 
49 
17 
54 
84 
33 
58 
9 
31 

7 
44 

16 
6 
9 
7 

17 

15 
3 

11 

38 
146 
67 
23 
9 
24 

9 

Clark       

27 

Deirborn    . - ., 

16 

10 

Fiyattl 

5 

13 

jickson     ...._.... 

103  1                  21 

20 
4^ 

4 

4 

Liwrencc      --. , - 

10 

Oliio            

ii 

C 

29 

18 
25 

6 
20 
18 
15 

2 
10 

8 

Ripley 

73 
21 
62 
8 
33 

13 

Scott    

6 

Shtlby 

16 

Switzerland... . 

3 

Washington 

10 

13 

Total 

879 

226 

816 

206 

726 

158 

Types  of  crime — 9lh  Dialrict  totals 


Homicide'and  manslau^tar 

R«p« 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burglary 

Liruncy 

Auto  theft  under  18 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Number 


9 

1 

18 

33 

480 

189 

146 


Cleared  by 
arrest 


7 
I 
5 
22 
86 
40 
63 


Number 


J_ 


Cleared  by 
arrest 


Number 


8 
6 
20 
28 
470 
156 
128 


6 
3 
9 
21 
77 
35 
54 


10 

4 

19 

27 

417 

138 

113 


Cleared  by 
arrest 


8 
3 
9 

21 
62 
36 
42 


LOCAL   RESPONSIBILITT 

Law  enforcement  is  a  local  responsibil- 
ity We  preach  this  in  the  Nation  and  we 
practice  it.  New  York  City  alone  has 
more  law  enforcement  officers  than  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  has  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  prison  population  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  is  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  Judiciary  of  the  States.  Our  safety 
and  our  liberty  depend  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  local  and  State  law-enforcement 
officers.  In  this  part  of  the  State,  we  can 
take  considerable  pride  in  their  per- 
formance in  recent  years.  Faced  with  an 
exploding  crime  rate  in  the  Nation,  the 
crime  rate  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  counties  has  actually  been  going 
down. 

So  we  approach  this  conference  today 
with  great  respect  and  appreciation  for 
our  local  law-enforcement  officers.  They 
are  the  frontline  soldiers  in  the  war  on 
crime. 

THX   CONFEREKCK 

But  I  am  confident  that  not  one  of  us 
is  satisfied,  and  that  is  why  we  are  hav- 
ing a  conference  today.  We  have  brought 
together  Indiana's  top  authorities  to  dis- 
cuss their  areas  of  expertise  and  to  bring 
into  perspective  the  challenge  of  crime  in 
southeastern  Indiana. 

Our  participants  include:  Superin- 
tendent Robert  A.  O'Neal,  Indiana  State 
Police;  Anthony  S.  Kuharich,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Correction;  James  T.  Neagle,  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Indianapolis  Office  of  the 
FBI;  G.  Robert  Blakey,  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Notre 


Dame;  Dr.  Robert  Borkensteln,  director 
of  the  Indiana  University  Department  of 
Police  Administration. 

The  audience  is  as  distinguished  as  the 
panel.  We  have  invited  mayors,  judges, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  city  and  county 
officials,  members  of  sheriiffs  and  jwllce 
departments,  and  officials  of  public  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  control  of  crime.  We 
have  also  invited  the  public  to  attend. 

We  will  be  talking  about  more  effec- 
tive police  action,  more  efficient  courts, 
improved  corrections,  comprehensive 
planning.  All  these  things  are  urgently 
needed. 

QUESTIONS 

There  will  be  many  questions  on  our 
mind  today. 

Why  do  we  have  an  extremely  low 
rate  of  success  in  efforts  to  reform  those 
who  have  committed  crime?  The  Attor- 
ney General  said  not  long  ago  that  70 
percent  of  those  who  committed  crime, 
do  it  again. 

Why  Is  it  impossible  to  keep  police  de- 
partments adequately  staffed?  There  are 
50,000  vacancies  in  police  departments 
today.  The  average  starting  salary  for  a 
patrolman  in  small  cities  is  $4,600.  In 
large  cities  the  average  is  $5,300.  The 
typical  maximum  pay  is  less  than  $1,000 
over  the  starting  salary.  In  a  recent  con- 
ference of  police  chiefs  of  24  major  cities, 
only  two  of  the  police  departments  were 
up  to  strength. 

Should  we  have  a  broader  range  of 
alternatives  in  dealing  with  offenders? 
In  1965  more  than  2  million  offenders 
were  placed  in  prison  or  on  probation. 

Can  our  system  of  criminal  justice  in 


the  courts  win  respect  and  cooperation 
from  all  citizens? 

Are  we  putting  enough  of  oiu-  re- 
sources and  effort  into  researoh  to 
understand  the  causes  and  the  tech- 
niques in  fighting  crime?  Only  1  per- 
cent of  the  criminal  Justice  system's  total 
budget  is  spent  on  research.  UntU  re- 
cently, the  Justice  Department  was  the 
only  Cabinet  Department  with  no  share 
of  the  roughly  $15  billion  Federal  re- 
search budget. 

Are  citizens  deeply  enough  involved  in 
the  war  against  crime? 

How  can  we  achieve  higher  levels  of 
knowledge,  expertise,  integrity,  initiative 
by  police,  judges,  prosecutors,  correc- 
tional authorities? 

How  can  we  prevent  more  crime? 
What  social  conditions  must  be  elimi- 
nated? How  do  we  detect,  apprehend. 
Judge,  reintegrate  into  their  communi- 
ties those  who  commit  crimes? 

COMCLUSION 

There  have  been  many,  but  not  enough, 
studies  on  crime.  Those  that  have  been 
conducted  agree  on  one  point.  We  can 
control  crime  if  we  will.  There  can  be 
a  significant  reduction  in  crime.  Wheth- 
er or  not  there  will  be  a  reduction  de- 
pends on  the  citizens. 

It  is  the  citizen  who  finally  determines 
whether  law  enforcemmt  agencies  are 
adequately  staffed  and  equipped  and 
competently  trained.  It  is  the  citizen  who 
maintains  and  enlarges  respect  for  law 
and  order.  It  is  the  citizen's  dedication 
to  public  order  which  is  the  most  power- 
ful deterrent  of  crime. 

It  is  the  citizen  who  will  determine 
whether  the  streets  will  be  safe  to  walk, 
whether  homes  will  be  secure,  whether 
property  rights  will  be  respected,  wheth- 
er integrity  and  honest  dealing  will 
govern  relationships  between  men. 

Government  action  is  not  enough. 
Crime  is  a  social  problon  that  is  inter- 
woven with  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
It  involves  improving  the  quality  of 
family  life,  the  way  schools  are  run,  the 
way  cities  are  planned,  the  way  work- 
ers are  hired.  Crime  is  the  business  of 
every  American  institution.  Crime  Is  the 
business  of  every  American.  A  citizen  on 
his  own,  and  through  the  organizations 
he  belongs  to,  must  interest  himself  in 
the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal 
Justice. 

If  he  does  crime  will  be  controlled. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  BORTMAN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  newly  Inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  exhorted  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  these  words: 

And  BO,  my  feUow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Few  men  in  our  time  have  taken  up 
this  challenge  with  the  selfless  devotion 
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of  Mark  Bortman.  With  his  passing, 
America  and  the  world  hav«  both  lost  a 
friend  and  a  benefactor.  This  was  a  man 
whose  ideals  were  never  limited  by  pro- 
vlneialism.  nor  his  dreams  by  cynidsm. 
After  founding  the  Bortman  Plastic 
Co.,  and  skillfully  leading  it  to  an  im- 
portant role  In  Boston  industry,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  countless  areas 
of  human  concern.  He  was  an  avid  col- 
lector of  Americana.  But  his  collections 
were  never  Jealously  hoarded,  to  provide 
enjoyment  for  a  special  few.  They  were, 
rather,  given  freely  to  universities, 
museums,  and  even  the  White  House,  in 
order  that  all  Americans  might  share  in 
their  beauty  and  meaning. 

It  was  he  who  gave  an  18th-centtuTr 
Sheffleld  silver  coffee  um,  used  by  Abi- 
gail Adams  while  she  was  First  Lady,  to 
the  White  House.  It  was  he  who  spear- 
headed the  drive  which  brought  the 
original  Paul  Revere  Liberty  Bowl  to  the 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts.  It  was  he  who  gave 
a  priceless  collection  of  more  than  6,000 
documents  from  the  pre-Revolutlonary 
and  Revolutionary  periods  in  American 
history  to  the  library  at  Boston 
University. 

But  it  was  people,  not  things,  that  re- 
mained his  main  concern.  He  was  a 
central  flg\u-e  in  the  people-to-people 
program,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  cause  of  international  understand- 
ing. He  first  became  involved  In  the 
program  after  being  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  remained  influ- 
ential throughout  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  It  was 
Mark  Boitman  who  arranged  the  travel 
expenses  for  the  Pakistani  camel  driver 
whose  visit  to  this  country,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  then  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  delighted  the  country  and  the 
world.  It  was.  perhaps,  this  people-to- 
people  program  that  gave  him  the  most 
effective  outlet  for  his  ccanmltment  to 
the  Ideals  and  history  of  this  Nation. 

Although  he  never  went  to  college 
himself,  he  was  nonetheless  awarded 
many  honorary  degrees  In  recognition  of 
his  service  to  mankind.  He  held  decora- 
tions and  citations  given  by  many  foreign 
leaders  and  governments,  from  Japan  to 
the  Vatican.  Indeed,  he  had  been  recog- 
nized and  honored  the  world  over. 

In  many  ways,  the  story  of  Mark 
Bortman  Is  an  American  success  story. 
Foreign  bom.  and  from  hxmible  begin- 
nings, he  rose  to  prominence  and  great- 
ness as  a  result  of  his  unboimded  en- 
thusiasm and  extraordinary  talents. 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  feel  an  immeasiirable  loss.  But  his 
contributions  in  the  service  of  peace  and 
understanding  will  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  dedication  and  vision.  This 
was.  Indeed,  a  man  who  thought  not  of 
selfish  gain,  but  of  service  to  Massachu- 
setts, the  United  States,  and  all  nations. 
He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
great  American. 
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MR.  WALTER  CASPER 
PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormacx] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


the    Record    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  speech  made  recently  by  Mr. 
Walter  Casper,  a  valued  friend  of  mine. 
Mr.  Casper  is  a  German  industrialist 
who  is  also  the  head  of  the  German  Peace 
Corps.  While  in  the  United  States  last 
month  Mr.  Casper  addressed  the  inaugu- 
rsd  meeting  of  the  American  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  The 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society  Is  dedicated  to  a 
better  imderstanding  among  peoples  and 
is  deeply  interested  In  the  student  ex- 
change programs  wliich  as  we  all  know 
contribute  much  to  International  good 
will.  The  Carl  Duisbei^  Society  has  spon- 
sored the  exchange  of  American  students 
to  Germany  and  German  students  have 
come  to  the  United  States. 

The  speech  follows : 

I.    THE   ORIGINS   Ol"  THE   CARL   DUISBERG   SOCIETT 

We  have  come  together  for  the  Inaugural 
session  of  the  American  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  This  board  has 
been  founded  to  assist  and  advise  the  society 
In  Its  American  actlvltleE. 

The  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  has  In  the  past 
years  played  a  significant  role  In  the  field  of 
International  exchange  of  students  and 
trainees.  But  before  I  shall  give  you  a  brief 
survey  of  the  tasks  and  accomplishments  of 
our  organization,  let  me  try  to  answer  one 
question  which  I  can  read  distinctly  on  yoxir 
faces:  Who  was  Carl  DuUberg? 

So  let  me  first  talk  to  you  about  the  man 
whose  name  our  society  bears.  Carl  Dulsberg 
was,  above  all.  a  man  of  science.  His  epoch- 
making  discoveries  In  the  field  of  pigments  as 
well  as  his  revolutionary  Innovations  in 
largescale  chemical  production  have  had  their 
historic  Impact  on  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  his  country  until  this  very  day.  In 
Germany  and  In  the  world  of  chemistry  Carl 
Dulsberg's  name  will  forever  be  associated 
with  the  establishment  and  the  build-up  of 
the  lO  Parben  Company. 

However,  what  has  made  this  man  so 
remarkable  is  not  alone  his  pioneer  work  and 
legacy  in  the  field  of  Industry.  What  dls- 
tlngiilshed  Carl  Dulsbetg  among  the  other 
great  Industry  founders  of  his  time  was  his 
strong  social  consciousness  and  dedication 
which  reached  far  beyond  national  bound- 
aries towards  the  tasks  of  international  coop- 
eration. It  was  his  moral  Inspiration  that 
made  him  devote  his  Influence  and  experi- 
ence untiringly  to  programs  designed  for  the 
international  exchange  ot  students,  especially 
after  the  First  World  War. 

Some  day  In  the  early  Twenties  he  received 
letters  from  German  students  in  the  United 
States  who  reported  enthusiastically  about 
the  management  style  and  working  atmoe- 
phere  they  had  found  In  American  com- 
panies. These  reports  gave  Carl  Dulsberg  the 
Idea  to  create  a  regular  German  American 
exchange  program  for  young  students  and 
professionals.  His  thoughts  were  soon  turned 
into  action  with  the  result  that  through  Carl 
Dulsberg's  InltUtlve  between  1925  and  1930 
each  year  200  young  German  engineers  and 
farmers  could  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
a  two  years'  training  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  economic  crisis  of  the  Thirties 
ended  this  program  abruptly. 

Tet  already  during  those  early  beginnings 
the  program  had  gained  the  magnanimous 
support  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Oommerce. 
It  had  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Office 


of  the  "Economic  Aid  of  the  German  stu- 
dents' Organization"  which  was  at  that  time 
also  assisted  by  an  American  Advisory  Board 
I  should  like  to  mention  here  the  names  of 
three  Americans  whose  wholehearted  and 
active  help  was  particularly  beneficial  in 
those  years:  first  the  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover;  secondly  Mr. 
William  Walter  Husband,  at  that  time  chief 
of  the  US  Immigration  Authorities,  and,  last 
not  least,  YMCA  President  Mr.  John  D.  Mott. 
During  this  early  stage  of  our  exchange 
activities,  all  In  all.  500  young  people  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  American  exchangees  were 
brought  to  Germany. 

n.  ACTivrrrES  of  the  bociett  after  1945 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
poet-WEu-  Germany  was  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  deadly  Isolation.  "Hes  that  had  been  dis- 
rupted so  tragically  had  to  be  renewed.  In 
those  days  the  experience  and  the  old  con- 
nections of  our  former  America  returnees 
proved  to  be  highly  Instrumental  in  open- 
ing new  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
First  contacts  were  established,  old  ones 
revived  and  soon  a  genuine  Interest  In  tak- 
ing up  the  old  exchange  work  again  grew 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1949  a 
group  of  our  American  friends  with  the 
help  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  able 
to  send  a  first  study  commission  to  Germany. 
Together  with  a  number  of  former  German 
exchange  students  the  "International  Coun- 
cU  for  the  Progress  of  Youth  and  Self-Help" 
was  founded.  This  organization  changed  Its 
name  Into  "Carl  Dulsberg  Gesellschaft"  In 
1955  after  Its  operational  basis  had  been  con- 
siderably broadened.  The  difficult  task  of 
reconstructing  the  society  was  mainly  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Herr  Johannes  Funke  who  had  also  been 
In  charge  of  our  New  York  office  during  the 
Twenties.  His  close  personal  relations  with 
many  American  personalities  were  especially 
gratifying  for  this  work. 

What  has  this  society  accomplished  during 
the  past  years? 

Financing  had  Initially  been  managed  with 
the  help  of  private  donations.  This  was  grad- 
ually improved  when  funds  of  the  then 
High  Commissioner  Mr.  John  McCloy  and  of 
the  German  Ministry  of  Commerce  could  be 
made  available.  In  1951  the  first  group  of 
German  engineers  and  farmers  set  off  for 
the  United  States.  Other  groups  followed. 
In  the  same  year  a  memorandum  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Marshall  Plan  Administration 
proposing  an  extensive  "On  the  Job  Training" 
Program  which  was  to  Include  all  the  other 
OECD  countries.  Based  on  this  proposal 
which  found  the  approval  of  the  American 
Government  the  "Work  Study  Training  for 
Productivity  Program"  was  then  established. 
Until  1955  400  young  German  business- 
men, engineers  and  farmers  participated  in 
this  program,  organized  In  close  cooperation 
with  American  universities  and  colleges. 
While  between  1955  and  1958  exchange  pro- 
grams had  been  carried  out  mainly  among 
European  countries,  American  exchange  pro- 
grams could  be  continued  after  1958  with 
means  from  the  EBP  Special  Funds. 

This  German-American  exchange  program 
of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  which  engages 
on  the  American  side  more  than  30  univer- 
sities and  colleges  follows  a  ptattern  that  has 
proved  to  be  wholly  successful:  It  combines 
a  college  or  university  curriculum  of  one  or 
two  terms  with  a  subsequent  professional  or 
Industrial  training  period  of  up  to  18  months. 
1,100  young  Germans  have  participated  in 
this  program  since  its  start.  During  the  same 
time  80  American  students  Joined  the  pro- 
gram arranged  for  them  by  the  Carl  Duls- 
berg Society  in  Germany. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  details  of  the  German- 
American  exchange  activities  of  our  society 
I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  new  and 
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important  responsibilities  that  have  accrued 
to  us  in  the  recent  past.  First  I  can  report 
about  a  renaarkable  growth  of  our  internal 
European  exchange  capacity,  which  brought 
3,500  Oermans  to  European  countries  and 
1,800  Europeans  to  Germany.  But  our  main 
energies  are  concentrated  on  a  comprehensive 
vocational  training  program  for  young  people 
from  development  countries.  This  program 
covers  a  wide  range  of  basic  and  advanced 
courses  in  fields  from  technical  crafts  and 
skills  to  agriculture,  management,  medicine, 
solcal  work  and  sciences,  to  mention  only 
some. 

This  work  is  being  done  by  our  11  regional 
branches  with  their  140  branch  offices  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  total  staff  of  our 
centers  consists  of  200  fulltime  regular  em- 
ployees supported  by  over  1,000  volunteer 
helpers.  In  the  past  years  our  staff  has  car- 
ried out  orientation  and  professional  training 
courses  for  12,000  young  people  from  develop- 
ment countries.  At  present  we  are  sent  an 
annual  total  of  2,500  participants  from  these 
countries.  Their  study  and  training  periods 
are  financed  through  German  Government 
grants.  If  we  add  to  this  figure  the  number 
of  development  country  students  enrolled  at 
German  universities  who  also  use  our  fa- 
cilities, one  can  say  that  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society  at  present  takes  care  of  at>out  8,000 
to  10,000  young  people  from  development 
countries  per  year,  who  come  to  Germany  for 
academic  studies  or  vocational  training.  To 
give  you  another  overall  figure:  we  estimate 
that  about  30,000  to  40,000  students  and 
young  practitioners  have  been  participants 
of  our  society's  programs  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

It  was  also  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society 
which  played  a  major  part  in  stimulating 
the  Idea  of  volunteer  service  In  overseas 
countries.  Thus  Herr  Funke,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before,  was  the  ideal  person  to 
preside  over  the  commission  that  handled 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  DED,  the  Ger- 
man Volunteer  Service,  inspired  by  and 
built  after  the  American  Peace  Corps.  To- 
gether with  President  Kennedy  and  Minister 
Scheel  he  signed  the  document  of  the  foun- 
dation of  DED.  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
elected  as  chairman  of  its  Administrative 
Board.  This  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
very  friendly  relations  and  the  close  co- 
operation that  exist  between  the  German 
Volunteer  Service  and  the  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society. 

These  few  facta  and  figures  may  demon- 
strate to  you  the  effective  contribution  our 
society  has  been  able  to  make  and  is  making 
within  the  framework  of  foreign  aid  policy. 
This  work  has  found  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  both  the  German  government  and 
the  German  people.  Its  successes  have  bad 
International  repercussions. 

The  training  of  foreign  practitioners  in 
German  companies  offers  a  unique  chance 
to  bring  the  German  population  also  in 
small  and  remote  communities  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  young  people  from  over- 
seas countries.  With  the  help  of  the  press, 
of  the  churches  and  of  the  German  youth 
organizations  the  support  of  the  German 
public  for  the  mission  of  foreign  aid  could 
be  mobilized  on  a  broader  basis.  Thus  many 
a  young  German  came  into  touch  with  the 
German  Volunteer  Service  through  the  train- 
ing centers  of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  In 
fact,  many  a  young  German  Joined  the  Vol- 
unteer Service  after  Initial  volunteer  work 
lor  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society. 

A  few  words  about  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  society:  its  supreme  body 
Is  the  board  which  is  supported  by  em  ad- 
visory council,  comprising-- representatives 
of  the  churches,  the  unlversitleB,  the  gov- 
ernment, of  Industry  and  of  the  unions.  Our 
Jhanaging  directors  are  Dr.  Krug.  who  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  board,  and  WInfrled  BOU. 


The  latter  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  German  Peace  Corps, 
m.  ruTUUE  PLANS  and  objectives 

Of  course,  the  inmilnent  question  to  be 
raised  at  this  our  first  meeting  must  concern 
itself  with  the  practical  work  that  is  expected 
of  our  American  Advisory  Board. 

First  of  all,  the  board  members  can  help 
us  to  expand  our  German-American  exchange 
projects,  because  It  is  on  this  area  th&t  we 
shall  concentrate  our  majcv  and  continuing 
attention.  This  is,  by  the  way,  precisely  what 
our  first  Advisory  Board  did  in  the  Twenties. 
Today  your  aid  and  guidance  could  certainly 
facilitate  many  of  our  sometimes  compli- 
cated negotiations  with  interested  public  and 
private  groups,  with  government  agencies  and 
with  American  universities.  Your  help  could 
at  the  same  time  be  greatly  Instrumental  in 
properly  placing  our  participants.  I  may  also 
naention  that  as  a  concrete  step  for  the  near 
future  we  plan  to  establish  a  branch  office  in 
New  York  or  Washington. 

Moreover,  we  would  like  to  receive  your 
support  and  encouragement  for  a  project 
which  we  consider  to  be  equally  Important 
and  to  which  we  shall  devote  increased 
energies.  I  am  speaking  of  our  German  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  young  Americans  to 
our  country.  This  program  definitely  needs 
beefing  up.  I  have  already  told  you  how  small 
its  scope  Is  compared  to  what  could  be  ac- 
oompllshed  for  our  German  students  In  the 
United  States.  It  is,  however,  otir  firm  belief 
that  a  combined  studying  and  training  pe- 
riod for  young  Americans  in  Germany  con- 
veying to  them  academic  education  together 
with  a  first-hand  professional  orientation 
will  be  as  relevant  and  instructive  as  it  has 
evidently  been  for  our  participants  in  your 
country.  After  all,  we  want  to  operate  this 
program  on  a  basis  of  active  exchange  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  give-and-take. 
Both  sides  have  much  to  contribute  and 
much  to  learn. 

Finally,  let  me  sununarlze  in  a  few  otieerva- 
tlons  some  principal  aspects  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  This  summary 
will  also  bring  us  back  to  the  origins  of  the 
society  as  I  have  described  them  to  you 
earlier. 

We  do  not  see  our  purpose  in  magnifying 
what  critical  minds  have  come  to  call,  some- 
what ironically,  "academic  tourism".  Our  en- 
deavours are  focused  on  small  and  carefully 
selected  groups  of  qualified  young  acadenxics 
and  practitioners.  To  tbem  we  want  to  offer 
a  unique  chance  of  theoretical  and  practical 
education  abroad.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
send  them  abroad  because  abroad  Is  the  fash- 
ionable place  to  have  been.  Our  programs  are 
constructed  m  a  way  that  enables  the  partic- 
ipants to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
ingredients  of  American  progress  in  science, 
technology  and  management.  The  solid  edu- 
cational benefits  of  such  participation  lie 
in  the  Immediate  Insight  and  experience  to 
be  gained  In  new  and  different  methods  of 
research  and  production.  In  addition  to  Im- 
proving his  language  proficiency  and  broad- 
ening his  general  outlook  this  experience  will 
strengthen  the  young  participant's  ability 
to  adjust,  his  critical  Judgment  and  his  self- 
confidence.  Thus  our  cavise  exceeds  that  of 
the  average  "student  abroad"  movement, 
both  in  impact  and  substance.  Our  program 
is  aimed  at  the  future  leaders  of  our  coun- 
tries. We  also  vrtsh  to  create  a  nucleus  of  tal- 
ent for  the  futxire  partnership  between  our 
two  nations.  For  the  gifted  members  of  our 
young  generations  we  want  to  open  a  way 
out  of  their  national  narrowness  and  routine, 
to  confront  them  with  the  demands  of  a  new 
environment.  We  believe  that  this  challenge 
will  help  to  prepare  them  for  their  future 
roles  in  managing  the  complicated  mecha- 
nism of  an  Interdependent  International  so- 
ciety. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  mankind 


will  only  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evergrow- 
ing problems  of  tomorrow  if  the  advanced 
nations  bring  forth  leaders  of  high  stand- 
ards and  dedication.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  help  these  leaders  grow. 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  I  hope  that  ia 
this  spirit  of  cooperative  efforts  you  wUI 
share  and  support  the  Increased  activities  of 
the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  your  own  offices  Impose  upon  you  naanl- 
fold  duties  and  conunitments.  The  more  en- 
couraging and  Inspiring  to  our  society  will 
be  the  aid  and  advice  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute as  memtwrs  of  its  American  Ad- 
visory Board. 

I  thank  you. 


PANEL  TO  STUDY  EXPANSION  OP 
MEDICARE  TO  COVER  DRUG  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BmcHAit ]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  pleasure  last  week  that  John  W. 
Gardner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
appointed  a  panel  of  seven  highly  quali- 
fied Government  officials  to  examine  the 
question  of  expanding  medicare  to  cover 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  Early  in 
this  session,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  allow  medicare  payments 
to  be  made  for  the  fair  cost  of  drugs 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian. It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  seemed 
implicit  in  Secretary  Gardner's  state- 
ment, that  the  cost  of  drugs  Is  so  high, 
and  is  such  a  burdensome  but  essential 
expense  for  our  elderly  citizens,  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  on  social  security  who 
cannot  afford  such  drugs. 

There  has  been  much  controversy 
lately  surrounding  the  respective  merits 
of  generic  and  brand-name  drugs,  and  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  Secretary  specif- 
ically requested  his  panel  to  examine 
that  much-discussed  question.  In  my  bill, 
I  called  for  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  generic  drugs  which  a  formulary  com- 
mittee had  deemed  to  be  of  equivalent 
quality  as  the  essentially  Identical  brand- 
n£mie  drugs.  The  panel  may  well  arrive 
at  a  different  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  Important  point  is  not  the  details  of 
whatever  proposal  is  finally  accepted,  but 
the  urgency  of  providing  additional  cov- 
erage for  our  older  Americans,  many  of 
them  living  on  fixed,  incomes,  who  are  In 
very  great  need  of  pasonents  for  their 
heavy  drug  costs. 

I  now  Insert  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  which  described  the 
panel  Mr.  Gardner  has  established  and 
its  areas  of  study  which  he  outlined. 

Medicare  Stttdies  Wn>ES  Covzbagk  or  Drtto 
Expenses — Panel  Appointed  to  Wkigr  In- 
clusion OF  Presckiption  Costs  in  th« 
Prooram 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  May  31. — The  Department  of 
Health,    Education    and   Welfare    named   a 
special  panel  today  to  recommend  within  six 
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numtliB  whether  or  not  to  Include  preacrip- 
tton  drug  coata  In  the  Ifedloare  prognun. 

"Tot  many  (Hder  Americans  the  coet  of 
needed  drugs  preecribed  by  a  pbyaloUn  Is  a 
beayy  burden,  representing  16  to  20  per  cent 
of  thatr  medical  care  coats,"  Secretary  John 
W.  Oardner  aald  In  Announcing  the  group's 
task. 

But  Secretary  Oardner  went  on  to  state 
tbat  the  high  olBcers  of  his  department 
named  to  the  group  would  have  no  prior 
commitment  to  recommend  for  or  against 
the  Inelualon  of  preacrlptton  drugs. 

The  drug  coat  of  Medicare  beneflclarlee  are 
now  covered  only  for  persons  In  the  hospl- 
tal  when  the  drugs  are  used.  New  legislation 
would  be  needed  to  broaden  the  coverage. 

Mr.  Oardner  appointed  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee, 
who  Is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
SdentiAo  Affairs,  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  special  panel. 

At  a  news  conference  following  the  an- 
nouncement. Dr.  Lee  outlined  the  major 
areas  that  would  be  Included  In  the  study. 

STUST     OOAIiS    OTTTLimD 

These  Include  the  relative  merits  of  buying 
drugs  by  generic  or  by  brand  names;  as  well 
as  the  Impact  of  various  proposed  methods 
of  drug  purchasing  on  costs,  quaU^  of 
patient  care,  on  doctors,  pharmacists,  the 
drug  industry  and  Oovemment. 

Also  under  study  will  be  the  present  pat- 
terns of  drug  prescription  by  physicians  as 
well  as  patterns  of  drug  use  and  expense 
to  the  pwtlent.  Many  of  the  other  economic 
factors  In  the  use  of  prescription  drugs  will 
also  be  considered. 

The  appointment  of  the  study  group  today 
was  In  answer  to  President  Johnson's  direc- 
tive In .  January  that  the  department  look 
into  the  merits  of  expanding  Medicare  to  In- 
clude drugs. 

Dr.  Lee  said  studies  on  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion were  In  progress,  some  hearing  comple- 
tion and  others  Just  starting.  He  said  the 
panel  would  review  this  work  and  make 
recommendations  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  period  even  though  some  questions 
would  probably  remain  unanswered. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Secretary  Gard- 
ner said  It  might  take  years  of  work  Includ- 
ing laboratory  research  and  clinical  trials  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions. 

Among  the  thorny  Items  Is  that  of  whether 
generic  name  drugs  can  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  brand  name  drugs  In  their  effects  on 
the  patient.  Ordinarily  brand  name  drugs 
are  considerably  more  expensive  than  generic 
drugs  composed  of  the  same  chemicals. 

For  example  prednisone  is  the  generic 
name  of  a  hormone  preparation  used  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis and  other  conditions.  It  Is  also  sold 
under  many  brand  names  including  Metlcor- 
ten,  Deltasone,  Metreton,  Sterapred,  Stera- 
sal-K  and  Sterazolldln. 

There  baa  been  much  publicity  recently 
over  the  spread  In  prices  consumers  pay  for 
prescription  drugs.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
the  Medical  Letter  on  Drugs  and  Therapeu- 
tics, a  news  letter  for  physicians,  reported 
a  survey  showing  that  some  prednisone  prod- 
ucts sold  for  30  times  as  much  as  others. 

Mr.  Oardner  said  he  has  asked  the  study 
group  to  measure  the  value  of  possible  solu- 
tions not  only  In  terms  of  dollars  to  be  saved, 
but  also  In  the  quality  of  health  care  to  be 
given. 

Also  named  to  the  study  group  with  Dr 
Lee  were: 

Dean  W.  Cioeton.  Deputy  TTnder  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Lisle  C.  Carter  Jr.,  William  Oorliam  and 
James  F.  Kelly,  all  assistant  secretarlea. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard.  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlstratloQ. 

Joseph  H.  Meyers,  acting  Commissioner  of 
the  Welfare  Administration. 


Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  Oeneral 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Milton  Silverman,  special  assistant  to 
Dr.  Lee,  was  named  executive  secretary  and 
staff  director  of  the  group. 


GUARANTEEING  BASIC  LEGAL 
RIGHTS  TO  OUR  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonealez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  demon- 
strated in  yet  another  opinion  the  press- 
ing need  for  guaranteeing  basic  legal 
rights  to  our  military  personnel.  If,  for 
example,  the  military  cannot  see  Its  way 
clear  to  provide  every  accused  Indi- 
vidual with  counsel,  1  believe  that  this 
Congress  should  move  forthrightly  on 
such  legislation  as  ray  bill,  H.R.  6555, 
the  Military  Personnel  Legal  Counsel  Act 
of  1967. 1  nrst  introduced  this  bill  In  the 
89th  Congress,  and  have  addressed  my 
colleagues  on  previous  occasions  con- 
cerning the  second-class  legal  status  of 
our  men  in  uniform.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide legal  counsel  In  aU  cases  of  a  special, 
as  well  as  a  general,  court-martial,  and 
would  require  that  all  Accused  or  sus- 
pected personnel  be  apprised  of  their 
right  to  legal  counsel  before  being 
interrogated. 

In  the  Templa  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  handed  down 
on  Aprtl  25,  1967,  Judge  Homer  Fergu- 
son delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  the  effect  that  a  staff  Judge  advocate 
had  prejudiced  the  caee  against  Airman 
Tempia  by  stating  that  no  military 
lawyer  could  be  furnished  to  represent 
him.  It  was  not  enough  to  advise  Airman 
Templa  that  he  had  the  right  to  obtain 
civilian  counsel  at  his  own  ext>ense.  This 
opinion  states: 

As  the  accused  was  ihformed  no  counsel 
would  be  appointed  for  him,  it  follows  that 
the  statement  taken  from  him  was  Inadmis- 
sible In  evidence. 

In  a  different  case,  this  same  Judge  de- 
livered an  opinion  recently  accusing  the 
armed  services  of  a  "cavalier  disregard" 
for  the  legal  rights  of  military  personnel, 
and  suggested  that  legislation  might  be 
necessary. 

It  appears  to  me  imminently  desirable 
for  this  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  full 
heritage  of  our  legal  liberties  Is  no  longer 
denied  to  our  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  28  on  the  Tempia  decision,  as  well 
as  a  Jime  3  article  from  that  newspaper 
concerning  the  more  recent  decision  of 
the  UJS.  Court  of  Military  Appeals: 

JUniCX  IN  0HIFOR1I 

The  United  States  Constitution's  proce- 
dural safeguards  against  arbitrary  authority 
belong  to  men  In  uniform  as  well  as  to  civil- 
ians. This  Is  the  essence  of  the  ruling  handed 
down  on  Wednesday  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  that  the  limita- 


tions on  police  interrogation  of  civiUam 
which  the  Supreme  Court's  Afiranda  decision 
imposed  a  year  ago  apply  equally  in  military 
law.  The  ruling  reflects  much  more  than 
deference  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  reflects 
a  recognlUon  that  members  of  the  American 
armed  forces  do  not  lose  their  citizenship 
or  their  status  as  free  men  by  reason  of  their 
mUltary  service;  they  are  entitled  to  the 
widest  protection  of  the  BiU  of  Bights  con- 
sonant with  the  maintenance  of  national 
security. 

National  security  Is  not  going  to  be  im- 
paired by  giving  men  in  uniform  a  fair  trial 
with  all  the  protections  of  due  process,  it 
costs  something  In  time  and  money  to  assure 
a  defendant  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  to 
Insulate  him  from  improper  pressures.  But 
these  exi>endltures  are  Indispensable  to  a 
civilized  system  of  Justice.  This  is  simply  to 
say  that  they  safeguard  the  conomunlty  as 
well  as  the  Individual;  they  avert  injustice. 
Americans  who  have  sons  or  brothers  or  other 
kin  in  the  armed  forces  can  feel  greater 
confidence  for  their  safety  as  a  result  of  this 
ruling.  They  can  also  feel  a  heightened  pride 
in  tile  knowledge  that  the  armed  forces  them- 
selves olMerve  the  great  traditions  wlilch  It 
is  their  function  to  shield  from  foreign  foes. 

MtLiTABT  Justice  SAm  To  DisazoAao  Rights 
OF  Accused 

A  VS.  Military  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  yes- 
terday accused  the  armed  services  of  a  "cav- 
alier disregard"  for  the  rights  of  accused  mil- 
itary personnel. 

Judge  Homer  Ferguson,  a  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan,  said  in  an 
opinion  that  military  Jxistlce  "has  not  ma- 
terially changed"  from  the  days  when  "a 
fellow  was  put  In  the  clink  and  held  there 
for  weeks,  sometimes  monttis  before  he  was 
brought  to  trial." 

Unless  the  armed  services  change  their  at- 
titude. Ferguson  said,  additional  legislation 
may  be  needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  mili- 
tary defendants. 

The  Judge's  charges  were  contained  In  a 
dissenting  opinion  that  challenged  the  con- 
viction of  an  Air  Force  enlisted  man  who  was 
not  brought  to  trial  until  119  days  after  his 
arrest. 

The  defendant,  Airman  Clinton  A.  Smith. 
22,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  spent  63  days  In  a 
stockade  without  being  charged.  He  was  not 
released,  Ferguson  said,  until  "his  presence 
without  charges  was  discovered  during  the 
course  of  ...  a  Congressional  Inquiry  regard- 
ing another  individual." 

After  the  airman  was  finally  released  on 
April  7,  1966,  another  27  days  passed  until 
charges  were  placed  against  him  and  he  was 
arraigned  for  stealing  drugs. 

Under  civilian  procedurea.  sucb  a  delay 
would  probably  result  in  charges  being 
dropped. 

Ferguson,  one  of  three  Judges  on  the  mili- 
tary Court  of  Appeals— the  Nation's  highest 
miUtary  trlbvmal — called  the  airman's  case 
"a  flat  disregard"  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

■Certainly,  the  Congress  will  be  Interested 
in  noting  how  its  mandates  are  ignored,  and 
I  should  think  that  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  would  be  both  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  that,  in  a  day  of  pushbutton  war- 
fare and  rocketry,  an  American  accused  can 
be  locked  up  in  the  stockade  and  forgotten 
for  over  two  months,  without  even  the  pref- 
erence of  charges." 

Airman  Smith  was  arrested  on  Feb.  3,  1966 
and  Immediately  signed  a  confession  that  be 
stole  100  containers  of  morphine  from  a 
"nuclear  casualty  kit"  at  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Air 
Force  Base. 

In  upholding  his  conviction.  Chief  Judge 
Robert  E.  Qulnn  and  Associate  Judge  Paul 
Kllday  acknowledged  that  the  serviceman 
was  subjected  to  an  unusually  long  period  of 
detention  without  being  charged. 


However,  they  ruled  that  Smith's  military 
prosecutors  proved  the  delay  was  unpreju- 
dlclal  to  the  defendant  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment "furnished  (suiBcient)  reasons  for 
the  delay." 

Smith's  prosecutors  said  the  delay  was 
caused  by  an  Investigation  "for  supt>ortlng 
evidence"  that  "took  quite  a  bit  of  time  and 
required  numerous  phone  calls  and  several 
letters . . ." 

Smith  was  sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances 
and  two  years  of  hard  labor. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  WOOD  RE- 
PORTS ON  HUD  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlraian 
from  Pemisylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12, 1967,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Wood, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ad- 
dressed the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Community  Development  In  Boston, 
Mass.  Knowing  of  the  Interest  of  the 
many  Members  of  this  body  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  HUD  and  particularly  its  com- 
munity development  programs,  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  his  address  in  the 
Record,  so  that  all  may  read  and  know 
of  the  progress  being  made  by  that 
Department: 

t  am  glad  to  join  the  Oovemor'a  Confer- 
ence on  Community  Development  for  the 
lecond  successive  year — and  for  several  spe- 
cial reasons.  That  we  should  be  together 
again  demonstrates  some  durability  on  my 
part— as  HUD  moves  weU  into  its  second 
year— and  considerable  endurance  tn.  the  field 
of  luncheon  speakers  on  yours. 

I  miss  very  much  my  old  associations  with 
you  in  Massachusetts — although  enough  of 
you  Journey  often  enough  to  Washington 
chasing  your  grants-in-aid  applications  to 
keep  me  from  feeling  lonely. 

There  are  more  Important  reasons  for 
wntlng  to  return.  First,  I  feel  the  need  to 
eichange  views  on  the  urban  situation  with 
those  on  the  firing  line:  and  second,  I'd  like 
to  share  with  you  our  estimate  of  where  the 
uUon  stands  now  on  Its  community  devel- 
opment programs  compared  to  where  it  stood 
a  year  ago. 

My  simple  themes  are  these: 

That  we  have  moved  in  a  year,  from  the 
challenges  of  establishing  modem  urban  aid 
programs  to  the  challenges  of  putting  them 
to  work  and  producing  meaningful  results. 

That,  in  this  new  phase  of  action,  all  of  us 
at  every  level  of  government  have  new  re- 
sponsibilities of  organization,  management 
sod  execution. 

That  we  will  succeed  in  our  endeavors  to 
we  degree  that  we  realize  our  mutual  obllga- 
aons  and  responsibilities.  In  urban  America 
"'  1967,  no  one  government,  no  one  agency, 
no  one  individual  goes  it  alone. 

A  year  ago  when  I  spoke  with  you,  we  were 
just  beginning  a  new  level  of  Federal  effort 
K>  build  and  rebuild  the  urban  areas  of  this 
"atlon.  I  spoke  of  the  Rent  Supplements  pro- 
PMi  and  its  problems  of  getting  funded. 
"Odel  Cities,  Metropolitan  Incentive  Orante, 
JM  New  CommunlUee  Aid  were  then  pro- 
P«ai8  of  the  President  that  had  not  even 
wn  considered  by  the  Congress. 


Indeed,  some  experts  announced  that  the 
new  programs  were  "dead"  even  before  the 
legislative  hearings. 

They  said  the  AdministraUon  was  foolish 
to  try  to  update  our  urban  strategy.  They 
said  we  would  be  better  off  Just  requesting 
more  money  for  old  programs— even  though 
such  requests  produced  only  yawns  in  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

Those  new  proposals,  once  written  off  eo 
prematurely,  are  now  the  law  of  the  land 
and  open  for  business. 

We  are  doing  business,  moreover,  at  a  new 
stand. 

HUD  is  not  HHFA  simonized.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantially different  organization  directed 
tturough  new  management  practices,  oper- 
ated by  means  of  new  allocations  of  func- 
tions carried  on  by  a  new  field  structure. 
Some  6,000  HUD  personnel  are  now  either  in 
new  positions,  new  units,  or  new  locations 
as  a  result  of  organizational  changes.  New 
budgets,  new  reporting  systems,  new  review 
procediu-es  are  now  in  operation. 

That  is  aU  background  for  my  themes  of 
today.  In  1866,  the  big  news  was  enactment 
of  Model  Cities.  Metropolitan  Development 
and  New  Commimlties  legislation.  In  1967, 
the  big  news  is  action. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
have  expressed  great  Interest  in  Model  Cities. 
Ihe  Commonwealth  heads  all  States  In  the 
number  of  cities  planning  to  apply.  I  am 
glad  that  Senator  Kennedy  made  possible  the 
Worcester  Conference  on  Model  Cities  last 
Monday,  and  that  our  Regional  Office  could 
provide  technical  assistance  and — I  hope — 
warm  moral  support. 

We  are  receiving  more  proposals  daUy  from 
potential  Model  Cities  across  the  country 
and  we  expect  to  t>e  making  the  first  plan- 
ning grants  within  sixty  days  from  the  initial 
$11  mUIion  authorized  last  year. 

In  the  fiscal  1868  budget,  we  are  asking  the 
Congress  for  the  full  $412  million  author- 
ized— $400  mUlton  to  carry  the  first  Model 
Cities  into  the  execution  stages,  and  (12 
million  to  begin  a  second  generation  of  Model 
Cities.  This  program  Is  not  a  competition, 
as  some  have  said,  among  our  cities,  or  among 
the  poor  of  our  cities.  To  see  it  thus  is  a  gross 
biu^iesque  of  the  endeavor.  Rather  the  Model 
Cities  program  is  a  sustained  effort  to  move 
to  new  and  higher  levels  of  Federal  urban 
investment,  and  to  new  and  improved  levels 
of  performance.  As  cities  qualify,  they  will 
move  forward  to  increasing  participation  in 
the  progrcon. 

President  Johnson  has  put  his  full  com- 
mitment and  enthiuiasm  behind  this  effort. 
We  have  Just  concluded  our  first  week  of 
appropriation  hearings  where  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  Congressman  Boland  has 
been  an  enormous  aid.  We  look  forward  to 
the  testimony  of  John  Collins  on  our  t>ehalf 
as  a  distinguished  national  leader  m  urban 
affairs.  And,  this  program  has  never  been  a 
partisan  one.  Congressmen  Morse  and  Conte 
lent  important  support  to  the  passage  of 
last  year's  urban  legislation. 

The  same  drive  for  funds  to  support  action 
on  our  new  programs  applies  to  Metropolitan 
Incentive  Grants  and  the  New  Communitlea 
program. 

All  In  all  in  our  current  requests  to  the 
Congress,  we  are  seeking  $3.2  billion  com- 
pared to  the  (2  billion  received  last  year.  If 
the  Congress  responds  favorably,  we  can  in- 
crease significantly  the  impact  of  every  major 
program  in  the  Department. 

We  hear  often  from  those  who  lament  the 
Inadequacy  of  Federal  financial  urban  con- 
tributions. I  think  we  can  differ  on  how  much 
is  really  adequate  but  we  cannot  really  differ 
over  whether  or  not  the  national  contribu- 
tion has  been  substantial  and  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly.  It  has.  and  we  can  show  It. 

In  1961.  Federal  financial  commitments 
affecting  urban  areas  totaled  $17  billion.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1964  they  Increased  each  year 


by  7.8  percent.  By  1966,  Federal  oommitmenta 
stood  at  »29  and  a  half  blUlon.  That  means 
an  annual  mcrease  from  1964  to  1966  of  17.7 
percent.  Our  estimate  for  1967  is  $80.8  billion 
and  for  1968  it  is  stlU  higher  at  $33.8  bUUon. 

So  the  national  commitment,  mcludlng 
HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  help 
urban  populations  in  many  ways,  has  been 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  Oroes  National 
Product,  and  two-and-a-half  times  as  fast 
as  total  Federal  spending. 

These  figures  are  not  a  reason  for  compla- 
cency. They  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  this  Administration  believes  we  are 
doing  enough  to  solve  urban  problems. 
Clearly  we  have  to  do  more  and  that  Is  why 
we  are  seeking  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  the  Model  Cities  and  other  programs. 

Yet  simply  agitating  for  more  resources  is 
not  enough.  As  we  seek  greater  and  greater 
public  investments,  we  must  recognize  the 
increasing  public  and  Congrewional  insist- 
ence that  we  produce  a  product  for  the  price 
we  ask.  As  budgets  grow,  we  must  show  re- 
sults in  urban  development. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  The  Vietnam 
war  is  not  the  only  restraint  on  urban  in- 
vestment, nor  is  space,  nor  is  foreign  aid. 
These  are  great  national  missions.  We  will 
not  abandon  them.  We  wiU  succeed  in  each 
of  them.  But  these  commitments  do  not  rob 
the  urban  purse.  Even  if  we  Include  Vietnam 
costs,  the  traditional  administrative  budget, 
as  a  percent  of  Gross  National  Product,  is  at 
17  percent — no  more  than  it  was  in  1966. 
And  the  public  debt,  as  a  percent  of  Oroes 
National  Product,  has  t>een  steadUy  decreas- 
ing—from 184  percent  in  1946  to  an  expected 
41  percent  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  We  can 
afford  what  we  can  wisely  spend. 

The  real  issue  of  urban  development  today 
Is  not  Just  spending — but  prudent,  effective 
and  humane  spending.  Our  principal  chal- 
lenge Is  not  money  but  competence.  Our  real 
need  is  for  every  level  of  government  to  Im- 
prove Its  capabilities,  revise  Its  procedures, 
upgrade  its  manpower,  increase  its  sophisti- 
cation and  accept  the  necessity  to  work  to- 
gether to  secure  results.  Our  concern  must 
be  the  viability  of  the  Federal  system  in  a 
time  of  stress  and  strain. 

That  is  why  we  liave  put  so  much  effort  in 
revamping  HUD's  organisation  tills  year. 

That  is  why  we  welcome  the  new  efforts  <rf 
State  governments  to  retliink  their  role  In 
community  development — efforts  such  as  the 
proposals  to  reform  Massachusetts  state 
Eigencles  Just  put  forward  by  Oovemor  Volpe. 

That  is  why  the  Model  Cities  Program 
places  such  emphasis  on  the  need  for  many 
levels  of  government  to  pull  together,  and 
for  private  entcrjHlse,  quasi-public  agendea, 
charitable  and  non-profit  Institutions  to 
come  together  m  an  Interdependent  and 
democratic  pattern. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  so  many  states. 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  facing  up  to  the 
challenge  of  administration  and  execution, 
exploring  ways  to  work  together,  concentrat- 
ing on  tangible  solutions  of  complex  pit>b- 
lems.  These  governments  avoid  the  error  of 
continuing  to  promise  more — and  produce 
less. 

In  contrast,  it  Is  aometimee  disturbing  to 
see  that  there  are  still  those  In  respwnslbie 
positions  In  urban  affairs  who  assert  that 
there  are  simple,  easy  tidy  solutions  to  the 
subtle,  complex,  and  revolutionary  proceseee 
of  change  in  urban  society. 

These  spokesmen  would  have  you  believe 
that  mere  strokes  of  the  pen,  decisions  at 
the  President,  reforms  by  the  United  Statea 
Treasury  would  solve  our  urban  dilemma. 
They  insist  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
city  if  only  the  Federal  bureaucrats  or  the 
Congress, — or  the  taxpayers — ^would  send  the 
cash  and  then  get  out  of  the  way. 

Their  favorite  theme  to  Federal  oSlclala  Is 
this:  Just  give  us  the  money  and  throw  out 
the  rules:  more  dough;  le«  advice. 
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Now  this  kind  at  flBcal  fantasy  has  a  lot 
ot  appeal.  Crary  Pad«ral  agency  head  haa 
probably  had  day  dreams  of  a  world  of  fuU 
apfBOfilgMana  and  no  Oeneral  Accounting 
Omee,  no  departmental  legal  office,  and  no 
Congnnlonal  Investigation. 

In  the  current  spate  of  taz>Bharlng  and 
so-called  "unconditional  grant"  proposals 
(both  In  and  out  of  Congreaa)  tbere  resides 
a  aimll&r  hope  tbat  direct,  sUnple,  and  per- 
haps painless  ways  can  be  found  to  solve 
the  voy  real  financial  problems  of  State  and 
local  governments.  These  proposals,  however, 
ralae  more  questions  than  they  settle — and 
they  quite  properly  will  call  forth  a  good 
deal  of  national  study  and  debate. 

For  example,  tbere  Is  the  question  as  to 
what  governmental  body  or  what  level  of 
government  should  be  the  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral tax  largesse.  Q\ilte  understandably,  the 
governors  are  rather  Interested  In  seeing  it 
go  directly  to  the  States;  the  mayors  are 
convinced  that  It  should  go  to  the  cities; 
antlpoverty  and  iirban  renewal  agencies 
prefer  dealing  directly — as  at  present — with 
federal  agencies;  school  boards  are  Inclined 
to  favor  direct  aid  channeled  to  school  dis- 
tricts. And  so  It  goes. 

Tb  attempt  to  turn  back  Federal  taxes 
by  formiila  to  municipalities  presents  great 
practical  problems  as  well  as  serious  policy 
questloDB. 

To  separate  financial  and  program  nspon- 
slblUtlee — to  tax  at  one  level  of  government 
and  spend  at  another — Is  fraught  with  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

Tbere  arc  obvious  problems  of  how  you 
get  the  money  where  the  need  Is,  and  how 
you  ensure  that  It  is  not  spent  frivolously. 
These  questions  are  quite  properly  part  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  when  It  comes  to 
the  disbursement  of  national  tax  resources. 
The  "go  It  alone"  posture  of  certain  city 
officials  U  the  counterpart  of  national  Isola- 
tionism— Just  as  appealing  and  Just  as  Im- 
possible In  the  modern  world. 

For  the  time  being,  I  would  like  to  return 
fnsn  fiscal  unrealities  to  deal  with  manage- 
ment reaUtles. 

And  here,  I  suggest,  we  all  have  prob- 
lems. Take  the  field  of  urtxm  renewal,  for 
example:  Currently,  the  preparation  of  local 
plana  for  urban  projects  takes  an  average 
Of  2S  months.  Project  execution  (not  count- 
ing construction)  has  taken  an  average  of 
another  five  years  fcH'  those  projects  com- 
pleted to  date.  But  many  more  are  still  un- 
finished. One-half  of  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects started  In  1950,  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Recently  we  have  had  to  suspend  Federal 
renewal  assistance  In  Cleveland  because  of 
the  inability  ot  the  city  to  move  forward. 
Holding  tbat  progress  on  the  city's  urban 
renewal  projects  was  "generally  unsatisfac- 
tory". Secretary  Weaver  refused  to  consider 
an  enlarged  application  for  one  project  and 
withdrew  a  •10.4  million  fund  reservation 
on  another  project  tbat  haa  been  in  plan- 
ning since  the  middle  of  1961. 

Recently,  we  suspended  open  space  and 
other  metropolitan  development  programs  In 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  when  for 
time  It  was  uncertain  that  a  genuine  plan- 
ning process  was  in  operation  as  required 
by  law. 

We  will  continue  to  examine  performance 
records  In  our  assistance  programs  to  see 
how  we  can  reduce  the  time  now  required 
to  move  from  planning  to  execution.  For  in  a 
period  when  needs  for  our  programs  are 
mounting,  we  can  ill  aSord  to  set  aside 
large  sums  of  Federal  money,  year  after  year, 
without  seeing  measurable  progress.  Such 
careleasness  with  scarce  resources  would  be 
the  greatest  waste  of  all. 

Meantime,  we  will  move  forward  to  Im- 
prove operational  capability  In  iirban  pro- 
grams as  a  national  responsibility.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  now  considering 
our  request  for  1^   million  for  continuing 


the  urban  fellowships  program  (of  which  the 
first  93  awards  have  Just  been  made)  for 
initiating  the  new  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  urban  infbrmatlon  and  technical 
assistance  services  to  small  communities; 
and  for  getting  underway  the  grant  program 
for  training  public  technical  and  profes- 
sional employees  In  the  community  develop- 
ment field. 

These  programs  will  help  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  the 
tu-ban  field.  In  1964^  the  American  Society 
Of  Planning  Offlclals  found  over  6(X)  unfilled 
positions  for  urban  planners,  and  predicted 
the  creation  of  11,000  to  11,600  new  planning 
poeltlons  in  the  following  five  years,  as  the 
planning  requirements  in  many  programs  be- 
came more  demanding.  The  need  for  pre- 
servlce  and  In-service  training  for  public  em- 
ployees has  likewise  increased  dramatically, 
as  developing  technology  and  rapid  urban 
growth  place  new  demands  upon  them. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  national  resources 
to  go  into  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  no  community  and  no  state  could 
undertake.  That  Is  why  we  are  asking  Con- 
gress for  the  funds  for  research  to  move  to- 
ward a  basic  foundation  in  urban  knowledge 
that  can  be  used  In  communltlee. 

There  Is  a  need  for  national  resources  to 
experiment  with  and  demonstrate  new  and 
Innovative  solutions  to  urban  problems  that 
no  community  could  undertake  on  its  own. 
That  is  why  we  are  asking  local  governments 
to  move  ahead  on  ths  Model  Cities  and  other 
demonstration  programs. 

So  the  new  thrust  and  the  new  reality  of 
urban  affairs  does  not  allow  an  escape  into 
the  world  of  a  municipal  Big  Rock  Candy 
Mountain  where  the  budget  is  unlimited, 
taxes  non-existent,  and  voters  Inactive.  Nor 
do  they  permit  a  retreat  to  the  old  bread 
and  butter  politics  of  the  past,  when  the  city 
existed  for  selfish  eaploltatlon  by  Its  man- 
agers, public  and  private.  Instead,  urban  real- 
ism requires  the  recognition  of  complexity, 
the  development  of  new  capabllitlea,  and  for 
all  of  us  in  this  interdependent  system  a 
reliance  on  mutual  respect  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Those  of  us  in  the  service  of  the  city, 
whether  local,  state,  or  national,  can  ill  afford 
these  days  our  private  disputes.  Back-bltlng, 
gossip  and  intrigue  Ul  become  us.  We  have 
too  much  to  learn,  too  much  to  do.  We  know 
that  modem  American  cities  will  not  be 
built  by  the  innocent,  or  the  Ignorant,  or 
the  arrogant. 

The  stakes  in  the  urban  game  are  high — 
they  involve  four-fifths  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

They  involve  the  places  in  which  nearly  all 
people  will  live,  and  work,  and  play,  their 
community  designs,  their  opportunities  for 
the  good  life. 

Our  urban  tomorrow  will  not  be  built  by 
whim  or  Impulse,  but  by  reason,  knowledge, 
humility  and  cooperation. 


MAILING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  U.S. 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dul- 
SKi,  on  Monday,  June  5.  1967,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10226. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House  of 
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Representatives  on  Monday  approved 
H.R.  10226,  which  I  cosponsored,  by  such 
an  overwhelming  vote — 316  to  0.  This 
legislation  will  provide  swift  and  efficient 
postal  service  for  our  servicemen  and 
women  assigned  to  overseas  points. 

As  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  I>m,SKi].  I  was  imavoldably 
absent  from  the  House  on  Monday  and 
was  on  official  business  in  my  home  State 
of  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  more 
or  less  natural  result  of  the  concern  and 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  express  our  deep  and  abid- 
ing gratitude  and  our  respect  for  our 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

It  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  studies  and 
recommendations  the  members  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee have  made  in  three  reports  to  the 
House,  on  the  basis  of  on-site  investiga- 
tions and  reviews  In  Europe  and  in  the 
Par  East. 

On  the  basis  of  those  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations, in  which  I  participated, 
I  sponsored  legislation  during  both  the 
89th  Congress— H.R.  12267— and  during 
the  90th  Congress — HJl.  4771— to  fulfill 
the  military  mail  program  which  we  em- 
barked on  2  years  ago.  I  feel  that  I  was 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  10228, 
which  now  has  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bills  that  were  Introduced  early  In 
the  90th  Congress  were  assigned  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  We  Immediately  began 
plans  to  review  the  matter  and  to  sched- 
ule hearings.  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  the  dili- 
gence evidenced  by  their  attendance  at 
the  hearings  and  particularly  for  their 
unanimous  support  of  this  legislation. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  the  pa- 
tience and  understanding  that  was  nec- 
essary to  be  able  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise that  was  accepted  by  our  full  ccmi- 
mlttee  so  overwhelmingly,  and  as  I  have 
stated,  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
unanimous  vote. 

We  had  16  bills  before  our  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration  which,  generally 
speaking,  could  be  divided  Into  two 
groups.  The  one  group  of  bills  repre- 
sents the  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  House,  and  the  second  group  of 
bills  would  have  included  an  additional 
major  mailing  privilege.  This  privilege 
would  have  extended  the  free  mailing 
privilege  to  include  a  sender  in  the 
United  States  when  the  letter  was  mailed 
to  the  serviceman  In  a  combat  area,  and 
would  have  amplified  the  category  of 
mall  entitled  to  the  free  mailing  privilege 
from  letters,  poet  cards,  and  sound-re- 
corded communications,  to  Include  the 
news  publications  and  parcels  of  any 
class  of  mail  not  over  5  pounds. 

I  wish  we  could  have  Included  this 
benefit  in  our  legislation,  but  we  felt 
that  we  should  reject  the  proposal  at  this 
time,  primarily  on  the  basis  that  the 
estimated  additional  $30  million  cost 
would  be  excessive  imder  the  existing 
circumstances.  Also,  such  a  mailing  priv- 
ilege would  extend  far  beyond  any  similar 
mailing  privileges  afforded  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  during  our  past  mili- 
tary conflicts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  House  has  acted 
favorably  on  this  proposal,  and  I  am 
ju}peful  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
schedule  H.R.  10226  for  early  considera- 
tion. ^__^^_^_^__ 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    PATTE^f.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  10226  was  brought  to  the  floor  for 
passage  yesterday  I  was  imavoldably 
detained  in  New  York  City  at  a  meeting 
with  other  public  officials  whose  areas 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  construction 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority's 
World  Trade  Center.  The  meeting  was 
a  long-standing  conunltment  which 
could  not  be  broken. 

This  legislation  is  most  timely  and 
worthwhile.  Had  I  been  present,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  voted  for  it. 


IMMEDIATE  CEASE-FIRE  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST  A  MUST 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fuse  has  been  lit.  Who  lit  It  Ls  not  the 
question  with  which  we  ought  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned.  Every  efifort  should  be 
first  exerted  to  put  the  fuse  out  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Unless  an  early  settlement  is  reached, 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  Is  more 
likely  to  explode  into  world  war  m  than 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  will  act  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
patch to  effect  a  cease-fire.  If  it  falls  to 
da  so  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  peacekeeping  organization 
will  have  ebbed  to  zero. 

As  responsible  leaders  of  the  most 
powerful  member  of  that  organization 
let  us  give  full  support  to  President 
Johnson's  plea  for  Immediate  cease-fire 
action  by  the  United  Nations. 


LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Everett,  on 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967,  on  accoimt  of 
ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
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revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry,  for  1  hour,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Halfern,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Steed,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday. 
June  8. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  7;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  Include  tables  and 
extraneous  matter  In  his  remarks  made 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Erlenborn)  to  Include  a  table  and  other 
extraneous  material  with  his  remarks 
during  the  debate  today. 

(The  following  Members  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Tenzer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  HAMn.TON. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mrs.  SiTLLivAN  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OiATMO  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  It  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $275. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  aa 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
SmlttxBonlan  Inatitution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
conununlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


see.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  for  the  use  of  tortig^  curren- 
cies in  April  and  May  1967,  imder  PubUc  Law 
480,  pursuant  to  the  provlslona  of  Public  Law 
85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  improvements  in  supply  and 
maintenance  support  for  F-4  aircraft.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunent  Operations. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  TT.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  of  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prop>osed  legislation  to  authorize  the  es- 
tabllsiunent  of  Federal  savings  banks;  to  the 
Ck>minittee  on  Banldng  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HJt.  10340.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  338).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANKT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  503.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7476,  a  bill  to  authorize  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certlf- 
cates,  and  for  other  pvupoees  (Rept.  No. 
339).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  504.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  10328,  a  biU  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
IKJses  (Rept.  No.  340).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  Bnj»S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

Hit.  10541.   A    bill   to   amend  the  act  of 
April  14.   1966,  for  the  relief  of  certain  re- 
tired   officers    of    the    Army.    Navy,    and   Air 
Force;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

KH.  10542.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  1,726  mUes  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  designate  such  additional 
mileage  as  the  route  for  a  highway  in  such 
Interstate  System  from  BrownsvUIe,  Tex.,  to 
the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10543.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
bene&ts  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10544.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  1064S.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  assoclatlonB  of  such  producera. 
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»ad  for  other  purpooee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HJt.  10640.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 34,  1961,  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
■olafles  at  the  police  for  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  shall  equal  those  of  memiberB  of 
the  United  States  Park  Police  having  com- 
parable duties;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJR.  10647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Ueans. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJt.  10548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  for  own- 
en  and  employees  of  small  business  concerns 
displaced  or  Injured  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10549.  A  bin  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  In  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HJt.  10660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  more  equitable  treatment 
of  persons  affected  by  real  property  acquisi- 
tions In  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

HJt.  10651.  A  blU  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meara. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJl.  10562.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  In  regard 
to  certain  Investments  by  dealers  In  real 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJi.  10663.  A  bill  to  further  extend  the 
period  of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Qua- 
paw  Indians,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  10554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement credit  for  employees  injured  In  line 
of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  FALLON  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Blatkik)  : 
H.R.  10555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1968;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJI.  10666.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice of  employees  subject  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJI.   10657.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Improve  the  educational  services 
In  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day 
care  centers;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion uid  Labor. 
*  By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJI.  10658.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Foreign 
Language  Resources;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
HJI.  10669.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

AspiNALL)    (by  request) : 

HJt.  10660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 

xramlc  development  and  management  at  the 

resources  of  Individual  Indians  and  Indian 


tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HJI.  10561.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  regard 
to  certain  Investments  by  dealers  In  real 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
HJt.  10662.  A  bUl  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  combating  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  ptuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  J0HN30N  of  California: 
HJt.  10583.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  thirty  years  cf 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNBON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  LEOorrr) : 
HJI.  10564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3), 
section  8c(2),  and  section  8c(e)(I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  10566.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  1.726  miles  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  designate  such  additional 
mUeage  as  the  route  for  a  highway  in  such 
Interstate    System   from    Brownsville,    Tex., 
to  the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  KTL: 
HJI.  10566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dia- 
positlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsxHar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  10567.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJt.  10668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3), 
section  8c(2),  and  section  8c(6)(I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Blr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  10566.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  10570.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  work- 
weeks of  firefighting  personnel  of  executive 
agencies,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJI.  10571.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  enUtlement  to  hus- 
band's or  vrtdower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on 
tils  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment test  inapplicable  to  Individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  As- 
PiWAix,  Mr.  BtowN  of  California,  Mr. 
Btbktb  of  PMmsylvanla.  Mr.  Com- 
LAN,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dxnt,  Mr. 
WnxiAK  D.  Voro,  Mr.  Oilbebt,  Mr. 
HAm,rr,  Mrs,  Eellt,  Mr.  Lboort, 
Mr.  Matbunasa.  Mr.  Mookhzao,  Mr. 
Moaa.   Mr.   Muvtem.   Mr.  O'Hasa   of 


Michigan,  Mr.  CNnu,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.   PxaKiNS,   Mr.  Rhodis  of 
Pennsylvania,       Mr.      Rtan,      i^. 
ScHTUHi,  Mr.  TxrsuxT,  Mr.  Chaub 
H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
HJt.  10572.  A  bill   to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Improve  the  educational  services 
in  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HJt.  10573.  A  biU  to  provide  authority  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERT: 

HJt.  10574.  A    bUl    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJt.  10575.  A  bill  to  permit  West  VlrglnU 
to  obtain  social  security  coverage  under  Its 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
policemen  and/or  firemen  In  positions  cov- 
ered by  State  or  local  retirement  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10576.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  o{ 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  10577.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 

positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 

field  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJI.  10578.  A  bin  providing  for  a  study  of 
serious  interruptions  of  certain  essential 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SIKES:  » 

H.R.  10579.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  ben- 
efits for  reserves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  who  are  injured  in  con- 
nection with  inactive  duty  training,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 

HJt.  10580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  1,726  miles  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  designate  such  addlUonal 
mileage  as  the  route  for  a  highway  In  such 
Interstate  System  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to 
the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WILLIS: 

HJt.  10581.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Sectuity  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  physi- 
cian services  furnished  under  the  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  10582.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJt.  10683.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating  to 
relief  for  occupants  of  certain  impatented 
mining  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10684.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  10685.  A  bill  to  create  a  body  cor- 
porate known  as  Daughters  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War,  1861-65;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  10686.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  key 

positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 

field  service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 

Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJt.  10587.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Publk 
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Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  the  position  of 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cobbobtt)  : 

Hit.  10688.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Acadony  in  Rome;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJt.  10589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic    Allotment   Act,   as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

E.R.  10590.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  the  Naval  Academy  dairy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  10591.  A  bill  to  i>ermlt  the  admin- 
istrative adjustment  of  certain  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  reductions  resulting  from  ac- 
tion taken  by  farmers  prior  to  1965  in  good 
faith  reliance  upon  representations  or  advice 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  10592.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  255 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  eliminate  epilepsy  as  an  affliction  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  aliens  on  board  ves- 
sels arriving  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  10593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Uarch  3.  1899,  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  recover  by  civil  actions  the  cost  of  re- 
moving certain  obstructions  from  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  10694.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  10595.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  fos- 
tering or  participating  in  gambling  activi- 
ties; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  10598.  A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing  of  certain  imported  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJi.  10597.  A    bin    to   establish   the   Tre- 
mont-Rlce  Cabin  NaUonal  HUtorlo  Site  In 
the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJI.  10598.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19,  1949.  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of 
Illegal  transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

HR.  10599.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HR.  10600.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  imremarrled  widows 
snd  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HR.  10601.  A  blU  to  require  the  registra- 
Uon  of  putols  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia, 
snd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols: 

HR.  10602.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
■neat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
Oh  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MULTEB: 
HJt.  10603.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1066  so  as  to  extend  its  ihx>- 
TlBlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJt.  106O4.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  family 
planning   programs;    to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  utilize  dairy 
products  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
the  rations  of  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint   resolution   concerning 
a  national  education  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  requiring  an 
adequate  representation  of  all  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  advisory 
bodies  established  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Congress; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  607.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  to  declare  any  provision  of 
law  luiconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  368.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.  Res.  499.  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  butter  in  Its  ra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.    Res.    500.   Resolution    authorizing   the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  water  pollu- 
tion hearings;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  501.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  certain  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  shall  not  be  made 
subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Res.  602.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  that  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits  not 
be  made  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

220.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  increasing  the  funds  available  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  basic  bio- 
logical Investigation  in  connection  with 
water  projects  on  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

231.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  relm- 
biuvement  of  State  advances  to  municipali- 
ties for  planning  studies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


222.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu'e  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  relative  to  providing  a  sound 
and  healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery  through 
tariff  or  quota  protection  on  Imported 
groundfish;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

223.  Also,  memorial  of  the  I  legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to 
changing  the  method  of  divldljog  funds  al- 
lotted xmder  the  Federal  cropland  adjust- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT : 
HJt.  10605.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lynn 
Jestina  Joseph;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJt.  10606.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sheila 
Monica  EsUck;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE : 
H.R.  10607.  A   biU  for  the  reUef  of  Ula 
Everts  Weber:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  10608.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Yoshi    Kltao    Brown    and    her    son,    Alfred 
Brown;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  10609.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Shirley 
Levitz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJt.  10610.   A   bill  for   the   reUef  of  Miss 
JiUiana  C.  Casino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  10611.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Judith 
Virginia  Edge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJt.  10612.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Peters,    Jr.;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  10613.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Grace   Patton;    to   the    Conunlttee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10614.  A   biU   for   the   reUef   of   Gvd- 
seppa    Serra;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  10615.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tlano  Ragusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJt.  10616.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rey- 
naldo  A.  Aseron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  10617.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  and  Thelma  M.  Boesard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
HJt.  10618.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oarbls 
Tarakci;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  10619.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alessan- 
drina  Medina  de  Ibanez  and  children,  Norah 
Sylvian   Ibanez    (age    16)    and   Juan   Lewis 
Ibanez  (age  12):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  axii, 

98.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Republican  Ccnn- 
mittee,  relative  to  District  of  Coliimbia  self- 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


June  6,  1967 


Aircraft  Carrier  U^.S.  "John  F.  KenBedy" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRCimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27,  1967,  the  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  was  launched  by  the  New- 
ports  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
at  Newport  News,  Va.  This  was  truly  a 
momentous  occasion,  which  was  attended 
by  an  enthiislastlc  crowd  of  nearly  30,- 
000  people. 

So  many  dignitaries  were  present  that 
it  was  impossible  to  afford  everyone  the 
hospitalities  and  couitesies  that  we  would 
have  desired.  In  addition  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  we  were  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  her  lovely  children,  Caroline  and 
John.  Caroline  sponsored  the  great  ship, 
with  her  mother  serving  as  her  matron 
of  honor. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the 
Kenkedy  brothers  and  their  lovely  wives 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  vivacious 
mother  of  the  late  President,  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  The  presence  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze 
also  gave  significance  to  this  great  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  Newport 
News.  Va.,  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  the 
Navy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered the  principal  address,  and  it  was 
eloquent,  timely,  and  extremely  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  aircrttft  carrier,  n.S.S.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Si  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  May  27,  1967,  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 
Rkmakks  or  TBX  Prksidxnt  at  tht  Ckkistzi«- 

iNO  or  THE  AiBCRArr  Cabrizr  nj9.S.  "John 

F.  Kknnedy" 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Caroline  and  John,  Idrs. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  Senators  Kennedy  and  other 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  Secretary 
McNamara,  Secretary  Nltze,  Mr.  Holden,  dls- 
tlngiilshed  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

In  March,  1943,  almoet  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  young  naval  lieutenant  assumed 
his  first  command — a  tiny  PT  boat — and 
sailed  Intrepidly  into  the  savage  battle  for 
the  Solomons. 

Next  year  6,000  Americans  wUl  put  to  sea 
in  this  giant  ship  named  John  F.  Kennedy, 
for  whom  the  voyage  of  destiny  began  In  the 
Solomons  and  ended  tragically  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  national  affection  and  respect,  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  third  carrier  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  to  bear  the  name  of 
a  man.  Carriers  are  normally  named  for 
famous  battles,  or  great  ships  of  the  past.  Its 
only  cnnpanlons  are  named  for  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  James  V.  Forrestal. 

This  Is  highly  appropriate  because  these 
three  singular  men  bad  a  great  deal  in 
conmion: 


Each  of  them  died  in  the  service  of  bis 
country. 

Each  of  them  understood  that,  whatever 
the  risk,  men  must  defend  freedom,  the 
leaven  in  the  bread  of  life  that  alone  makes 
true  peace  possible. 

Each  of  them  believed — in  John  Ken- 
nedy's moving  words;  "It  is  the  fate  of  this 
generation  ...  to  llv«  with  a  struggle  we  did 
not  start,  In  a  world  we  did  not  make.  But 
the  pressures  of  life  are  not  always  dis- 
tributed by  choice.  And  while  no  nation  has 
ever  been  faced  by  such  a  challenge,  no  na- 
tion has  ever  been  so  ready  to  seize  the 
burden  and  glory  of  freedom." 

To  face  that  challenge,  John  Kennedy 
knew,  took  strength  as  well  as  Idealism:  he 
knew  it  as  a  student  who  saw  the  failure  of 
appeasement  In  the  1930'8;  he  knew  it  as  a 
Naval  Officer  in  the  South  Pacific;  he  knew 
It  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Because  John  Kennedy  understood  that 
strength  is  essential  to  sustain  freedom,  be- 
cause he  recognized  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
mark  time  or  stand  in  place,  he  requested 
funds  for  this  carrier  from  the  Congress  In 
1963. 

In  the  year  2000 — and  beyond — this  ma- 
jestic ship  we  christen  today  may  still  be 
sailing  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We  pray  that 
her  years  will  be  years  of  peace.  But  If  she 
must  fight,  both  the  flag  she  flies  and  the 
name  she  bears  will  carry  a  profound  mes- 
sage to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

For  the  five  thousand  Americans  who  will 
man  this  great  ship— and  for  aU  their  coun- 
trymen, whose  hopes  ride  with  them — this 
Is  a  moment  of  reflection. 

Today,  as  throughout  our  history,  we  bear 
fateful  responslbllltlee  in  the  world.  From  the 
moment  of  our  national  creation,  American 
Ideals  have  served  as  a  beacon  to  the  op- 
pressed and  the  enslaved. 

In  times  past.  It  has  often  been  our 
strength  and  our  resolve  which  have  tipped 
the  scales  of  conflict  against  aggressors,  or 
would-be  aggressors.  That  role  has  never  been 
an  easy  one.  It  has  always  required  not  only 
strength,  but  patience — the  incredible  cour- 
age to  wait  where  waiting  is  appropriate,  to 
avoid  disastrous  results  to  short-cut  history. 
And  sacriflce — the  tragic  price  we  pay  for 
our  commitment  to  oiur  Ideals. 

No  President  understood  his  Nation's  his- 
toric role  and  purpose  better  than  John  P. 
Kennedy.  No  man  knew  more  deeply  the  bur- 
dens of  that  role.  And  no  man  ever  gave  more. 

I>et  this  ship  we  christen  In  his  name  be 
a  testament  that  his  countrymen  have  not 
forgotten. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


Military  Mailinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PnnrSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  several  hundred  other  people  yes- 
terday, I  found  myself  a  captive  pas- 
senger of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Since  the  service  between  Washington 
and  my  Philadelphia  home  was  Just 
about  completely  electrified,  the  Just 
about  complete  failure  of  electr'cal  power 
supply  yesterday  morning  halted  the 
train  on  which  I  was  a  passenger  and 


left  me  cooling  my  heels  for  several 
hours. 

I  do  not  make  the  claim  that  I  was 
inconvenienced  any  more  than  my  fel- 
low  passengers,  but  I  do  make  the  claim 
that  it  caused  me  to  lose  an  opportunity 
I  very  much  wanted.  I  am  referring  to 
the  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  In  thl« 
House  yesterday  in  favor  of  H.R.  10226. 

This  is  a  bill  I  have  had  my  eye  on  for 
some  time  and  this  is  a  subject  with 
which  I  am  more  than  slightly  familiar 
and  completely  in  accord.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  mailing  privileges 
for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  should 
indeed  be  extended  to  include  many  more 
Americans  who  are  not  scrimping  on 
their  services  to  us. 

I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
failure  of  electrical  ix)wer  cost  me  my 
opportunity  to  vote  for  that  bill.  If  my 
train  had  stopped  closer  to  the  Capital 
than  Wilmington.  Del..  I  may  even  have 
considered — like  our  infantrymen  and 
letter  carriers  themselves — walking. 


Qnestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  I 
mailed  out  approximately  68,000  ques- 
tionnaires to  people  in  my  district.  We 
had  a  most  gratifying  return  of  approxi- 
mately 13  percent.  Listed  below  are  the 
results  of  this  poll. 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  significant 
questions  was  number  1,  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  In  Vietnam — 68.5 
percent  felt  we  should  mount  an  all-out 
effort  for  military  victory;  only  6.5  per- 
cent agree  with  present  iwlicles  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  4.3  percent  advo- 
cated our  withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible; 
15.4  percent  favor  a  negotiated  peace; 
and  7.3  percent  were  imdeclded  With 
the  four  alternatives  as  an  answer,  it  is 
most  significant  that  two-thirds  advo- 
cate strong  military  measures,  utilizing 
all  of  our  military  might  to  win  this  war 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Question  number  4  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  on  poverty  indicated  that 
84  percent  of  our  people  feel  that  it  is  not 
successful,  with  only  4.8  percent  feeling 
It  had  been  successful.  The  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  in  this  program  has  cer- 
tainly elicited  no  support  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska. 

Sixty  percent  of  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  favored  my  bill,  HH. 
333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  bring  the  labor  un- 
ions under  its  provisions.  Thirty  percent 
were  opposed,  and  10  percent  undecided. 
This  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
monopoly,  which,  under  the  current  law, 
Is  granted  to  the  labor  unions,  but  not 
to  business. 
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Question  number  6  dealt  with  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  last  four 
Congresses  that  would  allow  a  $1,000  tax 
exemption  for  each  child  in  college,  where 
the  parents  contribute  to  their  main  sup- 


port. The  results  were  an  overwhelming 
80.6  percent  In  favor,  with  only  15.6  per- 
cent opposed.  This  clearly  shows  that 
Nebraskans  are  definitely  opposed  to 
sending  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  money 

II  n  percent]  > 


to  Washington  and  then  having  the  Ped- 
eral  Government  redistribute  part  of 
these  funds  for  education  and  other  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


Yes 


No 


UndecktMl 


1  Whit  should  b»  dona  in  Vietnam? - 

A.  Continue  present  policies? 

B.  Mount  an  all-out  effort  (or  military  victory? 

C.  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible? 

D.  Make  »  negotiated  peace? 

2  Do  you  (avor  increased  social  security  benefit  payments  financed  by  both  employee  and  amptoyer? — 

i  Do  you  (avor  a  change  in  our  draft  laws  by 

A.  Eliininaling  all  education  deferments? 

B.  Eliminating  education  deferments  for  postgraduate  worli  only? 

C   Using  a  lattery  system  in  determining  order  of  call-up? 

(  Wearespendingthbyear,  $1,500,000,000  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Do  you  feel  this  program  has  been  successful? 

5  Do  you  lavor  my  bill  H.R.  333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  bring  labor  unions  under  its  provisions? 

6  Do  you  approve  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  allow  parents  who  have  children  in  college  an  additional  Sl.OOO  tax  exemption  per  year  for  each 


student? - 


7.  Do  you  favor  import  quotas  on  all  beef  and  lamb  imports? 

I  Do  you  feel  that  crime  has  Increased  because  of 

A  Lack  of  Federal  controls? 

B  Failure  of  the  courts? 

C  General  moral  decline  in  America? - - - 

9.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  electoral  college  and  substituting  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by  papular  vote?. 
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Repretentative  John  M.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Addreises  Dinner  of  American 
Veteran*  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  27,  1967,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  M.  Murphy, 
of  New  York,  addressed  a  dinner  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  Israel  at  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  Center,  New  York  City. 

Representative  Murphy  attributed  the 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  primarily 
to  the  unfailing  spirit  of  Its  people  and 
to  their  commitment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  example  of  the  Israel  people's 
struggle  for  survival  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  people  throughout  the 
world  that  the  preservation  of  freedom 
requires  a  continual  commitment.  Thus, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  Mr.  Murphy's 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  col- 
leagues who  today  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  Middle  East  situation: 

RSPSESENTATtVE  JOHN   M.   MlTRPHT   ADDRESSES 

Dinner  op  American  Veterans  or  Israel 
at  carnegie  endowment  center  in  new 
York.  Mat  27, 1967 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brated Its  19th  year  of  Independence.  Like 
any  birthday.  It  was  a  chance  to  patue  and 
reflect  on  the  past,  take  Inventory  on  the 
present,  and  plan  for  the  future. 

But  Israel  was  celebrating  more  than  an- 
other year  of  progress  and  prosperity;  It  was 
celebrating  another  year  of  survival.  All  that 
Israel  has  achieved  has  come  only  through 
struggle  and  conflict.  Those  of  you  who 
manned  the  freedom  ships  which  carried  Im- 
migrants through  the  British  blockade,  and 
those  of  you  who  Joined  in  the  Israeli  War  of 
Independence,  know  the  extent  of  that  con- 
flict, the  difficulty  of  that  struggle,  and  the 
miracle  of  that  survival. 

Even  before  Israel  was  founded,  the  Jews 
faced  serious  obstacles.  After  World  War  n, 
those  who  had  survived  the  Nazi  slaughter 
of  nearly  six  million  Jews  sought  refuge  In 


Palestine.  But  there  were  already  many  Jews 
there,  and  the  Arabs  opposed  additional  Im- 
migration. The  British,  who  controlled  the 
Palestine  area  under  a  U.N.  Mandate,  re- 
duced the  immigration  quota.  Thus  the  Jews 
arriving  from  Europe  had  to  cross  a  British 
Naval  blockade  before  even  reaching  Pales- 
tine, and  had  to  face  Arab  terrorism  when 
they  Anally  arrived. 

By  the  time  the  British  announced  the 
date  of  their  departure  from  Palestine  the 
lines  of  battle  had  t>een  drawn.  Even  before 
the  British  left,  Arab  armies  invaded  the  area 
In  defiance  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
They  baraased  the  Jewish  population  with 
border  raids,  ambushes,  assassinations  and 
terrorism.  It  was  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoU, 
on  May  14,  1948,  that  the  Jews  proclaimed 
their  Independence,  and  the  State  of  Israel 
was  born. 

The  next  day  Azzam  Pasha,  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  of  the  Arab  League,  made  a 
statement  which,  in  effect,  announced  the 
coming  war  and  set  the  tone  for  Arab-Israeli 
relations  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
He  said : 

"This  wUl  be  a  war  of  extermination  and 
a  momentous  massacre  which  will  be  spoken 
of  like  the  Mongolian  massacres  and  the 
Crusades." 

With  that,  the  war  began. 

We  all  know  the  events  that  foUowed; 
Arab  aggression  encountered  Israeli  determi- 
nation and  the  cause  of  freedom  prevailed. 
The  peace  that  followed  was  a  tenuous  peace, 
but  it  enabled  Israel  to  turn  to  her  own 
problems  of  growth  and  development.  In  the 
Years  that  followed  Israel  developed  a  thriv- 
ing agriculture  and  a  strong,  modem  econ- 
omy where  before  a  barren  desert  had  existed. 
In  addition.  It  produced  a  strong  and  stable 
democracy  In  an  area  where  democracy  and 
stability  are  the  exception. 

But  again  it  was  progress  with  struggle. 
Egypt  closed  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  nations  Joined  in  economic  boycott. 
Terrorist  border  raids  continued  and  Intensi- 
fied. Nineteen  years  of  progress  whUe  8\ir- 
rounded  by  aggressive  opposition  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  unfaUing  spirit  of  the 
Israeli  people. 

This,  I  think.  Is  the  unique  explanation 
of  Israel's  survival;  whatever  the  obstacle, 
the  spirit  of  of  the  Israeli  people  has  pre- 
vailed. But  it  explains  more  than  the  suc- 
cess of  one  country.  It  prophesies  the  even- 
tual triumph  of  freedom  everywhere.  All  men 
yearn  to  be  free,  and  though  many  are  to- 
day under  the  oppressive  heel  of  tyranny,  as 
long  as  the  spirit  still  burns  In  their  hearts, 
their  cause  will  prevail. 


I  think  the  Arab  countries  today  would 
profit  from  an  evaluation  of  the  IsraeU  na- 
tion before  pursuing  a  reckless  course  of 
aggreeslon.  Israel's  determination  to  survive 
is  no  less  today  than  It  was  nineteen  years 
ago.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake — the  United 
States  and  free  nations  everywhere  wUl  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  maintain  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  to  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  lutegrlty  of  all  na- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  that  Israel  has  dem- 
onstrated so  well  has  special  significance  for 
thoee  of  you  who  are  Veterans  of  the  IsraeU 
War  of  Independence.  The  word  Veteran 
usually  means  someone  who  did  something 
In  the  past;  It  ImpUes  distance  and  Isolation. 
But  there  is  more  to  being  a  Veteran  than, 
refiectlng  on  past  accomplishments,  although 
those  accomplishments  are  worthy  of  reflec- 
tion. Being  a  Veteran  suggests  a  spirit  that 
does  not  cease  with  the  completion  of  a  Job, 
that  does  not  die  out,  that  can  never  l>e 
completely  tucked  away  as  a  memory.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  which  you  aU  knew  so  well 
In  1947  has  as  much  meaning  today  as  it  did 
then.  Today,  and  every  day,  we  are  faced 
with  obstacles  no  less  threatemng  to  our 
freedom  than  those  you  faoed  twenty  years 
ago;  our  success  today  and  tomorrow  wlU 
require  no  less  a  dedication  of  spirit. 

And  so,  I  hope  you  use  this  annual  gather- 
ing not  Just  to  pause  and  reflect,  but  to  re- 
new your  commitment  to  freedom.  You,  bet- 
ter than  most  Americans,  know  that  the 
preservation  of  this  country  depends  on  the 
strength  of  that  commitment. 


Fine  Introdnce*  30- Year  Cvil  Service 
Retirement  Legif  lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NSW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  allow  postal  and 
civil  service  employees  to  retire  after  30 
years  of  service  on  full  retirement  an- 
nuities. 

My  purpose  in  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation Is  simple.  I  believe  that  in  our 
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booming  economy,  we  can  afford  to  give 
our  woilcers  greater  leisure  periods,  both 
duxlng  and  after  employment.  There  Is 
no  reason  today  why  civil  service  em- 
ployees ought  not  to  be  able  to  retire 
after  30  years  of  public  service. 

I  strongly  feel  that  any  such  30-year 
retirement  authorized  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed on  a  full  annuity  basis.  If  we  are 
to  allow  and  encourage  civil  servants  to 
retire  after  30  years  on  the  Job,  we 
should  not  penalize  them  by  giving  them 
something  less  than  full  annuities. 


A  Commitment  To  Resist  Aggression  in 
the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle 
East  situation  has  exploded  into  a  sense- 
less and  dangerous  war.  This  is  a  time 
when  we  must  unite  behind  the  President 
who  must  face  difficult  decisions  in  the 
days  ahead.  _ 

The  XJJB.  foreign  policy  to  resist  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East  was  reiter- 
ated by  President  Johnson  in  clear  and 
uncompromising  terms  in  his  statement 
of  May  23,  1967,  Just  as  three  Presidents 
before  him  stated  over  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  10  days 
more  than  116  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  ^gned  the  state- 
ment made  by  our  colleague.  Emanttzl 
Celles  on  May  23,  1967,  pledging  our 
ftUlest  support  "to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  administration  to  make 
our  position  unmistakably  clear  to  those 
who  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Israel  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  resist  ag- 
gression against  Israel  and  to  preserve 
the  peace."  As  one  of  the  Memben  who 
endorsed  and  cosponsored  this  statement 
of  congressional  resolve,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  President  in  any  action 
necessary  to  help  Israel  resist  Arab  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East.  Our  Nation's 
policy  as  restated  by  our  President  spells 
out  our  commitment  to  our  only  ally  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  commitment  must 
be  backed  up  by  any  means  necessary  to 
convince  the  Arab  forces  that  there  Is  no 
place  in  the  20th  century  for  "holy  wars." 

Israel  fights  valiantly  while  the  mari- 
time nations  remain  unable  to  agree  on 
a  simple  declaration  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Tlran,  an  International  waterway. 

Israel  stands  alone,  even  though  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  her  territory. 

Israel,  in  reliance  on  these  solemn 
commitments,  voluntarily  withdrew  her 
forces  in  1957  from  Sinai  and  from 
Sharm  d  Sheik.  Today  these  solemn 
commitments  are  being  challenged. 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  and  General 
Dayan  have  stated  that  they  do  not  want 
Americana  to  fight  for  Israel  while  the 


United  Arab  Republic  by  their  lies  and 
exaggerations  are  constantly  seeldng  to 
encourage  a  confnmtatlon  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  his  nose  bleeding,  Nasser  now 
seeks  a  cease-fire.  Itie  Israelis  would  un- 
doubtedly agree  to  a  cease-fire,  but  with 
no  strings  attached.  This  is  what  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  Is  now  advocating  at 
the  United  Nations.  ITie  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  India,  are  suggesting  a 
cease-fire,  including  a  withdrawal  to 
positions  of  June  4,  the  lines  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present 
hostilities. 

Should  Israel  pull  back  as  It  did  in 
1957  and  leave  the  Arabs  in  a  position  to 
renew  belligerency  at  another  time?  Is 
this  not  the  time  for  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
support  a  realistic  and  permanent  solu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East? 

This  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  insist  upon  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  To  achieve 
these  desirable  results  our  Government 
should  give  to  Israel  all  possible  material 
assistance  and  political  support  to  bring 
an  end  once  and  for  all  to  Nasser's  policy 
of  aggression  and  expansionism,  designed 
to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel,  a  member 
m  good  standing  In  the  United  Nations. 

Notwlthst^ding  the  grave  danger  In- 
herent in  uniateral  action  by  the  United 
States  I  belld'e  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
declare  our  intention  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments should  the  United  Nations  and 
other  diplomatic  efforts  fail.  We  cannot 
turn  our  back  on  an  ally  threatened  with 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
nations  who  have  proclaimed  a  "holy 
war." 

In  the  face  of  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  by 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Algeria,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  U.N.  will  take  quick  action  to 
Intervene  and  to  bring  about  a  cease-flre 
without  strings  attached. 

The  seeds  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
were  planted  long  ago  and  the  tense  situ- 
ation has  exploded  Just  as  predicted 
openly  by  Eg3TJt  and  her  allies. 

On  October  17,  1966 — ^In  the  dally 
Record,  page  A5336 — I  warned  of  the 
grave  danger  in  the  Middle  East  repre- 
sented by  Syria's  attempts  to  goad  its 
Arab  neighbors  into  an  attack  against 
Israel.  I  stated  then  that — 

The  Syrians  have  openly  admitted  that 
they  are  conducting  a  "people's  war  of  libera- 
tion" aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  They  have  boasted  that  Israel  will 
become  a  second  Vletaam  with  the  El  Fatah 
terrorlsta  playing  the  role  of  the  Vletcong  and 
Syria  acting  as  a  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  also  called  for  a  cessation  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Administration  which 
has  fed,  housed  and  educated  10,000  to 
15,000  Arab  refugees  who  enrolled  In  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  trained  in 
the  Gaza  strip  and  Sinai  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  State  of  Israel. 

On  January  30,  1967,  I  called  for  a 
four-point  policy  to  mamtaln  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  proposal  included  a 
VS.  resolution  calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  Institute  full-scale  peace  talks 
between  Israel  and  Arab  countries;  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  Emergency  Force  and  border  pa- 
trols to  prevent  aggression;  a  major 
diplomatic  offensive  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  cessation  of 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
suspension  of  financial  assistance  to 
Arab  refugees  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  will 
take  this  opportimity  to  achieve  a  cease- 
fire without  strings  and  to  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  disputes  which  have  kept 
the  fires  of  conflict  burning  for  20  years 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  cannot  build 
our  foreign  policy  on  hopes.  We  must 
look  past  the  United  Nations  and  decide 
now  on  a  foreign  policy  which  will  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  aggres- 
sion or  international  seaway  robbery  In 
the  Middle  East — and  that  we  seek  and 
will  support  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
tensions  and  disputes  which  have  reigned 
in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  must  stand 
firm  and  hope  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  will  not  stand  idly  by 
will  spur  the  United  Nations  to  greater 
efforts  and  to  greater  aclilevements. 

Let  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  know 
that  if  they  do  not  act,  the  United  States 
will  act — notwithstanding  the  grave 
dangers  inherent  in  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  once  agam  voice  their  sup- 
port for  firm  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 


The  60th  Annivertary  of  the  American 
Hangarian  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nzw  jzxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  point  out  to  all 
Members  that  this  year  the  American 
Hungarian  Association  is  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary. 

The  American-Hungarian  Federation 
has  been  a  great  force  in  promoting  bet- 
ter relations  between  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian extraction  and  other  Americans. 
The  federation  has  done  yeoman  work 
in  educating  Hungarians  about  Ameri- 
can values  in  order  that  they  might  be- 
come useful  and  productive  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  In  addition,  the  federation 
has  done  much  to  inform  Americans 
about  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation. 

The  federation  has  done  effective  work 
in  opposing  totalitarianism  of  both  the 
Nazi  and  the  Communist  variety  and  it 
has  been  a  strong  force  for  individual 
liberty  and  freedom,  for  not  only  the 
Hungarian  nation,  but  for  all  people 
everywhere  who  live  without  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  useful 
organization  on  its  60th  anniversary  and 
it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  It  enjoys  the 
same  success  in  the  next  threescore 
years  as  it  has  in  the  last. 


JuM  6,  1967 

Vocational  School 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  rare  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  address  a  fine  group  of  young 
citizens  at  the  first  commencement  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Southeastern  Indiana 
Vocational  School  in  Versailles. 

I  am  proud  of  this  school.  It  has  been 
established  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  citizens  in  seven  counties.  They 
have  realized  that  they  can  act  together 
to  develop  far  better  programs  In  voca- 
tional education  than  they  ever  could 
while  they  acted  separately. 

I  am  proud  of  the  students.  Their  in- 
telligence, their  dedication,  and  their 
new  skills  will  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of 
their  counties  of  southeastern  Indiana 
and  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
Without  these  young  people,  and  those 
who  will  follow  after  them,  economic  de- 
velopment would  be  very  difficult,  per- 
haps even  impossible. 

The  promise  of  this  school  Is  so  great 
that  it  has  begun  to  set  a  remarkable 
example  to  other  rural  areas  of  Indiana. 
Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  a  recent 
editorial  of  the  Bedford,  Ind.,  Dally 
Tlraes-Mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  and 
my   address    to    the    students    in    the 
Record : 
Commencement    roR    Southeastern    Area 

Vocational    School,   Versailles.   Ind. 
J  Vocational  education  is  vitally  Important 
to  the  nation,  to  Indiana,  as  well  aa  to  yoiir 
own  personal  Uvea. 

This  afternoon  Is  no  ordinary  graduation. 
It  may  be  hard  to  realize  It  sitting  In  a  pleas- 
ant commencement  exercise,  In  the  pleasant 
Southern  Indiana  town  ol  Versailles,  on  a 
pleasant  May  afternoon.  But  this  area  voca- 
tional school,  and  esp>eclally  the  g^raduates  of 
this  school,  are  vital  parts  of  the  strength, 
the  productivity  and  the  security  of  this 
QStion. 

I  can  hear  you  mumbling  to  yourself  now. 
Tou  are  probably  saying,  "That  Congressman 
has  really  gone  off  the  deep  end  this  time — 
saying  that  vocational  education  Is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  nation,  and  talking  about 
how  Important  It  Is  to  the  nation." 

But  In  spite  of  your  mumblings,  I'll  stand 
my  ground  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

One  of  the  most  critical  goals  of  this  na- 
tion Is  to  enable  every  American  citizen  to 
realize  his  potential  and  to  utilize  It  fully  In 
his  own  and  the  nation's  best  Interest. 

Thomas  Wolfe,  the  great  American  writer, 
wrote,  "So  then  to  every  man  his  chance,  to 
every  man  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shin- 
ing, golden  opportunity;  to  every  man  the 
right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to 
become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This  seeker 
Is  the  promise  of  America." 

By  completing  this  course  of  vocational 
study,  you  are  doing  Just  what  he  wrote 
about.  You've  seized  a  chance,  a  golden  op- 
portunity. You've  exercised  your  right  to  be- 
come whatever  your  manhood  or  womanhood 
snd  vision  can  combine  to  make.  And  that 
u  Thomas  Wolfe  saya,  Is  the  promise  of 
America. 

But  It's  more  than  Juat  the  promiss  of 


America,  it  Is  alao  the  strength  of  America. 
It  Is  only  when  men  and  women  from  across 
this  broad  and  vast  land  are  enabled  to 
develop  their  abmtles,  their  potential  that 
America  Uvea  up  to  Its  commitment  that 
human  beings,  mdlvlduals,  are  what  really 
count.  And  it  Is  only  then  that  America  Is 
strong,  free  and  productive. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  enor- 
mous productivity  of  this  nation.  A  new 
government  sUtlsUc  is  that  the  manufac- 
turing capacity  of  this  nation  has  doubled 
since  1951.  We  have  added  as  much  capac- 
ity In  the  lajst  16  years  as  we  did  in  the  first 
160  years  of  the  nation's  history. 

Whether  It  Is  the  American  farmer  pro- 
ducing 70%  more  per  acre  than  he  did  m 
1040; 

Or  the  American  postal  worker  handling 
114,000  pieces  each  year  (by  far  the  best  rec- 
ord m  the  world); 

Or  the  American  athlete  running  a  3  min- 
ute 60  second  mile  or  pole  vaulting  17  feet: 

Or  the  American  mventor  turning  out 
some  60,000  patents  each  year; 

Or  the  American  automobile  worker  pro- 
ducing 10,358,000  (1966)  number  of  cars 
each  year. 

The  lessen  Is  the  same — the  American 
worker  Is  enormously  productive.  And  his 
productivity  is  the  strength  and  therefore, 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

You  are  now  becoming  one  of  America's 
productive  workers.  This  should  be  a  meas- 
ure of  personal  satisfaction  for  you.  Not  all 
of  us  are  in  that  category. 

The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  bought  an 
outdoor  grill.  It  was  one  of  thoee  fancy 
kinds  with  wheels,  shelves,  hooks  for  your 
utensils  and  all  the  rest.  The  problem  was 
It  came  In  a  box  completely  disassembled, 
ni  not  burden  you  with  details,  but  suffice 
It  to  say  that  after  two  hours  work  with 
wheels,  nuts,  bolts  and  grills  and  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  tubular  pipes  all  over 
the  basement  floor,  I  came  to  the  somewhat 
humiliating  conclusion  that  I  was  not  among 
that  category  of  productive  American  work- 
ers. 

But  more  seriously,  and  unfortunately, 
it  Is  still  true  that  despite  our  enormous 
productivity  and  prosperity,  this  country  has 
some  manpMJwer  problems.  This  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  prosperity. 

12%  of  our  young  people  were  looking 
for  Jobs  at  the  end  of  1966. 

Minority  groups  have  vmemployment  rates 
double  the  overall  rate. 

Joblessness  runs  close  to  10%  In  some  slum 
areas. 

During  the  course  of  1966,  probably  about 
10 '/2  million  workers  suffered  some  unem- 
ployment. 

Much  of  this  unemployment  occurs  not 
because  Jobs  are  unavailable,  but  because 
people  are  unable  to  till  Jobs. 

Often  the  Job  la  one  place  and  the  worker 
another  place. 

Sometimes  the  Job  calls  for  a  special  skill, 
the  unemployed  person  does  not  have  It. 

Sometimes  the  employer  Insists  on  a  high 
school  diploma.  The  Job  seeker  quit  school. 

Sometimes  the  employer  demands  a  clean 
record  and  the  applicant's  record  Is  marred 
by  Juvenile  arrest. 

Sometimes  a  Job  offers  one  day's  work  a 
week  and  a  worker  needs  Ave  days  to  support 
his  family. 

One  of  the  problems,  then,  of  our  economy 
is  this  Imbalance  between  the  kinds  of  Jobs 
there  are  and  the  skills  of  people  who  are 
available  to  take  these  Jobs. 

And  this  Is  why  vocational  education  la  so 
Important  to  the  nation.  It  helps  to  right 
the  balance,  to  assure  that  skilled  people  are 
available  to  mi  specified  Jobs.  Frankly,  I  don't 
think  we  pay  enough  attention  across  the 
nation  to  this  problem  and  the  contribution 
vocational  education  can  make  toward 
solving  It.  Too  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
a  out  of  3  people  who  do  not  go  to  ooUege 


tLni\    tlM   many  others   who  do  not  finish 
oc^ege. 

I  hope,  then,  you  are  l>eglimlng  to  see  why 
this  vocational  education  area  school  Is  so 
Important,  why  these  teachers,  administra- 
tors and  participating  school  districts  are 
playing  such  a  vital  role. 

Let  me  put  the  task  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  you  In  hard  statistics. 

Over  2  million  people  leave  school  with 
no   more   than   high   school    education. 

About  400,000  at  moet  have  a  marketable 
skill.  Now  that  leaves  a  million  six  hundred 
thousand  people  each  year  who  mxist  leam 
a  skill.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  our  edu- 
cational system  In  America  must  move  to- 
ward a  system  that  will  prepare  the  great 
majority  more  effectively  for  work.  That's 
precisely  the  task  that  vocational  education 
seeks  to  do. 

Now  we've  been  thinking  about  the  broad 
national  view.  Let's  think  a  little  bit  about 
Southern  Indiana.  AH  of  us  want  to  see 
Southern  Indiana  grow  and  prosper  and  de- 
velop. Ask  the  men  and  the  women  in  the 
17  counties  of  the  9th  Congressional  District, 
"W^hat  does  your  ccanmunlty  need  most?" 
Many  will  reply,  "Industrial  development." 

My  friends,  there  will  be  no  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  17  counties  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict without  skilled  people.  Vocational  edu- 
cation is  needed  in  Southern  Indiana  If  we 
are  to  forge  ahead  or  even  to  keep  pace,  in. 
the  decade  of  the  70's. 

The  years  ahead  are  not  going  to  be  easy 
for  Indiana.  Industrial  development  is  tied 
more  and  more  to  technology  and  science. 
Ill  make  a  little  wager  with  you.  If  youll 
show  me  the  state  or  oommunty  that  Is  today 
pouring  vast  resources  Into  technology  and 
science,  then  I  will  show  you  the  state  or 
community  with  a  bright  fut\ire  In  Indus- 
trial development. 

Indiana  has  made  a  remarkable  transition 
from  a  purely  agricultural  economy  to  an 
Industrial  and  agricultural  economy.  The 
question  Is  now,  whether  Indiana  will  move 
ahead  aggressively  Into  science-based  in- 
dustries whUe  maintaining  and  developing 
the  health  of  our  present  basic  Industries. 

Our  leadership  In  the  state  must  not  falter 
In  planning  and  providing  for  the  vocational, 
technical,  and  scientific  education  for  a  grow- 
ing industrial  economy,  hopefully  moving 
toward  a  scientific  economy. 

Now  this  challenge  Is  a  formidable  one. 
For  this  school  cannot  teach  every  occujmi- 
tlon.  It  must  emphasize  those  skills  broadly 
representative  of  several  occupational  areas. 
Students  must  recognize  that  they  will  work 
four  or  five  occupational  areas  In  a  Ufe-tlme. 
And  they  must  leam  the  essential  skills  that 
can  be  found  In  all  Job  areas  regardless  of 
shifts  to  different  occupational  areas  within 
the  economy.  It  makes  no  sense  to  teach  key 
punch  operations  In  a  vocational  school  when 
data  processing  Is  developing  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

Southern  Indiana  will  only  grow  as  this 
school,  educators  and  Industrialists  stay  alert 
to  the  shifting  occupational  demands  of  a 
space  age  economy. 

Vocational  education  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  nation  and  state, 
but  also  to  you. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  who  had  Just 
completed  vocational  education  wrote  a 
letter  to  me.  He  said,  "The  things  I  have 
learned  are  many  and  opportunities  like  these 
are  few.  I  feel  proud  to  have  participated  In 
this  class.  The  things  I  have  learned  wiU  not 
leave  me  after  this  school  end»  but  will  stay 
with  me  to  build  a  better  fut\ire  for  my 
family." 

The  plaque  which  hangs  In  this  school  ex- 
presses the  same  thought,  perhaps  more 
eloquently,  "The  doors  shall  be  open  to  any- 
one who  sincerely  wants,  needs  and  can 
profit  from  vocational  and  technical  m- 
structlon  so  that  our  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  equipped  with  sale- 
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able  akilla,  become  gainfully  employed,  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  society  and  lead 
more  useful  and  satisfying  lives. 

That's  what  we  are  all  working  for — an 
assurance  that  you,  and  hiindreds  who  fol- 
low after  you,  will  be  equipped  with  market- 
able skills  and  able  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  society  by  leading  useful  and 
satisfying  Uvea.  Vocational  education  en- 
ables you  to  unlock  your  own  potential.  This 
Is  one  of  the  great  blessings  In  life— a  sure 
sense  of  your  own  usefulness. 

Fortunately,  communities,  people,  govern- 
ments are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance 
Of  vocational  education.  Enrollments  In  vo- 
cational education  courses  have  Increased  to 
more  than  6  million  in  1966,  almost  double 
the  niunber  enrolled  In  the  previous  years. 
The  nxunber  of  vocational  education  schools 
Increased  from  406  In  1966  to  766  In  1967. 
But  with  the  great  number  of  young  people 
coming  onto  the  Ubor  market  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  muat  constantly  search  to  find 
better  ways  to  reach  and  train  them,  for  their 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  our  state  and 
nation. 

Progress  In  vocational  education  and  man- 
power Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  you  read  about 
In  the  papers  too  much.  Progress  in  this  area 
are  quiet  victories.  But  each  day  victories  are 
I)elng  won.  We  count  48  such  victories  today 
as  the  graduates  step  forward  to  receive  their 
certlflcatea. 

This  progress,  these  victories,  come  about 
because  like-minded  people  In  Southern  In- 
diana have  worked  together  for  constructive 
purposes. 

This  school  Is  a  marvQloiu  Illustration  of 
cooperative  effort.  The  7  counties  that  par- 
ticipate In  this  area  vocational  school  were 
not  big  enough  by  themselves  to  have  a  large 
school,  sponsoring  a  broad  program  of  voca- 
tional education.  But  what  they  could  not 
do  Individually,  they  have  been  able  to  do 
cooperatively. 

This  area  vocational  school  serves  as  the 
vocational  education  department  for  several 
high  schools.  The  participating  school  dis- 
tricts own  property  Jointly  and  contribute 
money  for  Its  operation  with  a  special  levy. 
Now  that's  cooperation  for  a  constructive 
purpose. 

But  that's  not  all  of  the  cooperation.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  have  cooperated  with  this 
school.  Advisory  committees  have  been  set 
to  advise  on  the  curriculum  of  the  school  to 
assure  that  the  training  yoimg  men,  young 
women  and  some  older  ones  too,  get  here  will 
be  needed  In  this  area. 

State,  local  and  federal  governments  have 
worked  together  too  in  this  creative  partner- 
ship. 

Now  I  know  that  there  have  been  plenty  of 
problems.  I've  had  to  involve  myself  In  a 
few  of  them.  Just  as  many  of  you  have.  We 
also  know  there  will  be  some  more.  But  hu- 
man beings  are  problem  solvers — that's  their 
most  remarkable  talent.  And  the  overwhelm- 
ing fact  today  Is  that  this  school  Is  here, 
teachers  are  teaching,  students  are  learning 
and  all  of  us  are  the  benefldarlea.  All  these 
things  because  like-minded  people  have 
worked  together  so  you  and  those  that  fol- 
low, will  become  equipped  with  sUUs,  wlU 
become  galnfuUy  employed,  will  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  society  and  will  lead  use- 
ful and  satisfying  lives. 

It's  worth  all  the  effort.  Isn't  it?  Congratu- 
lations to  all  of  you  who  have  made  It  so. 

[From  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Dally  Tlmea-lCall. 

May  27,  1967] 

VocATioiTAi.  School 

Oongreasman  Lee  Hamilton  makes  a  strong 
p^t  for  the  proposed  new  North  Lawrence 
vocational  school  In  a  speech  prepared  for 
deUvery  tomorrow  at  the  Are*  Voeational 
■ducational  School  at  Vetsalllee. 

The  proposed  new  vocational  school  her* 
will  be  part  of  a  new  high  school  and  wUl 


provide  faciUtles  which  until  recently  were 
found  only  in  large  cities.  The  school  cor- 
poration already  has  approximately  9300,000 
In  federal  money  to  help  pay  for  the  voca- 
tional school. 

In  his  prepared  address,  Hamilton  says 
that  vocational  education  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  nation,  to  the  state  and  in  the 
personal  lives  of  the  students. 

"By  completing  this  course  of  vocational 
study,"  he  said,  "you  are  doing  Just  what 
he  (Thomas  Wolfe)  wrote  about.  You've 
seized  a  chance,  a  golden  opportunity.  You've 
exercised  your  right  to  become  whatever 
your  manhood  or  womanhood  and  vision  can 
combine  to  make.  And  that  Is  the  promise 
of  America." 

The  congressman  said  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation Is  so  Important  because  it  helps  to 
right  the  balance,  to  assure  that  skilled  peo- 
ple are  available  to  fill  specific  Jobs.  "Frank- 
ly," he  said,  "I  dont  think  we  pay  enough 
^attention  across  the  nation  to  this  problem 
and  the  contribution  vocational  education 
can  make  toward  solving  It.  Too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  two  out  of  three  people 
who  do  not  go  to  college  and  the  many  others 
who  do  not  finish  college." 

Over  two  million  people  leave  high  school 
each  year  with  no  plans  to  go  on  to  higher 
education.  About  400,000  at  most  have  a 
marketable  skill.  That  leaves  1.600.000  each 
year  who  must  learn  a  skill. 

The  Versailles  school  Is  apparently  some- 
thing akin  to  the  one  proposed  near  Bedford. 
Seven  counties  participate  in  the  school  and 
none  of  the  seven  was  big  enough  to  do  the 
Job  by  Itself.  What  they  could  not  do  Individ- 
ually is  being  accomplished  cooperatively. 

While  the  North  Lawrence  vocational 
school  wUl  be  strictly  a  project  of  this  school 
corporation,  facilities  of  the  school  will  be 
open  to  transfers  from  other  school  corpo- 
rations. 

The  school  should  be  a  great  asset  to  this 
area.  It  should  do  much  toward  helping  to 
keep  high  school  graduates  at  home  by  train- 
ing them  for  Jobs  In  local  Industry.  And  with 
first-class  training  facilities  available  in  the 
school  system,  prospective  industries  wUi  no 
doubt  give  thU  careful  consideration  in  their 
selection  of  plant  sites. 


The  Loagest  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wacoNsiN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jure  6,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  today  is  the 
"longest  day" — In  more  ways  than  one — 
but  In  one  way  In  particular.  Today,  23 
years  ago,  the  Allied  landings  In  Europe 
began. 

June  6,  1944,  was  the  longest  day  for 
millions  of  people  tU  over  the  world,  as 
the  fate  of  a  continent  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance. All  Americans  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  courage  of  those 
who  smashed  through  Pestung  Europa. 
On  that  day,  American  troops  combined 
with  the  Allied  forces  waded  ashore  into 
enemy  Are.  The  result  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  Invasions  in  history  was  the 
liberation  of  Western  Europe  within  a 
year. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  mark 
this  day  in  the  midst  of  war  and  not 
peace.  We  again  feel  the  shadow  of  war 


June  6,  1967 

spread  over  the  world.  We  are  now  more 
than  two-thirds  through  this  century 
and  still  the  "guns  of  August"  are  flring 
Since  we  live  In  a  world  of  continuing 
crises,  it  is  a  common  tendency  for  many 
to  become  absorbed  In  the  present  and 
to  forget  the  past.  Yet,  we  should  never 
fail  to  remember  that  the  strength  of 
America  made  June  6.  1944,  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  free  men. 


If  We  Don't  Increase  the  Debt  Limit? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLosniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  question:  What  will  happen  if  the 
Congress  falls  to  pass  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit?  His  answer  has 
Just  come  to  me  in  the  following  letter. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  a  Congressman  might 
vote  against  the  measure  as  a  symbolic 
protest;  but  not  as  a  cost-saving  device. 
The  only  realistic  way  to  save  money  is 
vote  to  cut  and  eliminate  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

The  letter  follows: 
The  Secretart  or  the  Treasurt, 

Washington.  June  S,  1967. 
Hon.  Charues  E.  BENNrrr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  In  reply  to  your  quea- 
tlon :  "What  will  happen  If  the  Congress  falls 
to  pass  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  lim- 
it?"— the  simple  and  direct  answer  is  that 
the  United  States  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  Its  bills  or  repay  all  of  Its  matur- 
ing debt   after  June   30,   1967. 

Under  existing  law.  the  temporary  debt 
celling  of  $336  billion  reverts,  after  June  80, 
1967,  to  t285  billion.  We  estimate  that  the 
actual  level  of  debt,  which  was  $331.1  billion 
on  May  31,  will  be  about  327  billion  on  June 
30 — some  $42  billion  above  the  ceUing  which 
would  take  effect  the  next  day. 

The  debt  in  existence  at  that  time  would 
have  been  issued  legally,  but  without  Con- 
gressional acUon  to  raise  the  celling  from 
the  $286  billion  level  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  Issue  new  debt — Including  even  the  re- 
funding of  outstanding  obligations  as  they 
came  due. 

The  cash  balance  we  would  have  on  hand 
at  that  time — amounting  to  perhaps  17  bil- 
lion— would  not  last  long.  Whether  that  lim- 
ited amount  would  be  used  to  meet  current 
Government  payments — for  example,  to  pur- 
chase defense  material,  pay  salaries,  or  pen- 
sions— or  for  repaying  maturing  debt  obliga- 
tions, is  beside  the  point.  The  point  Is  that 
without  action  on  the  debt  limit  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  lawful  obligations,  and  that  is  not  a 
tolerable  position  to  be  in. 

One  might  ask  how  long  $7  billion  of  cash 
could  last.  The  mere  repayment  of  the  first 
three  weekly  Issues  of  Treasury  bills  coming 
due  in  July  would  use  $6.9  billion — and  that 
cash  would  not  be  available  unless  all  other 
Treasitfy  cash  expenditures  were  shut  oB 
completely;  that  would  mean  no  payments  on 
defense  supplies,  no  payments  of  Government 
salaries,  no  payments  of  Government  pen- 
sions, Social  Security,  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  so  on.  Not  only  could  no  new  saving* 
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bonds  be  sold,  but  we  could  also  nm  out  of 
cash  to  redeem  existing  bonds. 

IjBst  January,  In  spelling  out  the  need  for 
jn  immediate  Increase  In  the  temporary  debt 
oelllng,  because  an  excessively  tight  debt 
limit  had  been  interfering  with  normal 
Treasury  cash  and  debt  management  opera- 
tions since  December  1966, 1  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  celling  was  raised  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  pay  only  about  half  of  the  anticipated 
hills  coming  due  in  the  first  half  of  March. 

The  situation  facing  \is  at  the  end  of  June 
will  be  far  more  serious  than  that  of  early 
March.  On  that  earlier  occasion.  It  was  a 
question  of  gradually  pressing  up  to,  and 
then  byond,  an  existing  debt  celling  of  $330 
billion.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  the 
current  legislation  provides  a  precipitate 
drop  In  the  debt  ceUlng  to  a  level,  as  noted, 
some  $42  billion  below  the  actual  level  of 
debt  anticipated  for  June  30. 

This  country   has  never  defaulted  on  Its 

obligations,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Govm- 

ment  should  be  put  In  a  position  where  its 

ability  to  tulflU  its  obligations  is  Jeopard- 

'Ized. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Powlbr. 


President's    Science    Adviser    Calls    for 
Noise  Abatement  Leg^islation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
wrote  to  Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornlg,  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  and  Chairman  of 
tlie  White  House  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Task  Force  for  a  status  report  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  administration's 
noise  abatement  program. 

I  made  this  inquiry  because  of  my  in- 
terest In  aircraft  noise  abatement  In  gen- 
eral and  my  bill,  H.R.  1398  In  particular. 
H.R.  1398  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  noise 
abatement  standards  for  aircraft  certifi- 
cation similar  to  that  proposed  In  the 
administration  bill. 

In  addition  my  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  regulations  concerning  modifica- 
tions to  airports  as  well  as  aircraft  to  re- 
duce noise.  Reimbursement  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  modifying  aircraft  and  air- 
ports and  acquiring  land  near  airports 
for  buffer  zones  is  authorized  by  H.R. 
1398. 

I  have  met  with  Dr.  Homig  and  his  as- 
sistants from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  to  discuss  these  problems  and 
I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  our 
latest  exchange  of  correspondence : 

Mat  19, 1967. 
Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornig, 

Director,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deax  Da,  Hobnig:  I  am  pleased  with  the 
progress  which  the  White  House  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Task  Force  has  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  coordinating  various 
programs  designed  to  reduce  jet  noise.  As 
Chairman  of  that  White  House  Task  Force, 
you  have  been  directed  by  the  President  to 
"frame  an  action  program  to  attack  this 
problem"  and  for  that  reason,  I  would  ap- 


preciate yovir  comments  on  the  following  as- 
pects of  federal  efforts  In  this  field : 

1.  The  NASA  appropriation  request  for  $50 
mlUion  over  6  years  to  develop  a  "whoUy 
new  quiet  engine". 

I  have  been  concerned  that  this  proposed 
6  year  program  may  represent  a  duplication 
of  effort  both  within  the  federal  government 
and  private  Industry.  WhUe  I  will  continue 
to  support  long  range  programs  to  reduce 
alrcraift  noise,  I  am  concerned  that  we  may 
not  be  placing  enough  emphasis  on  short 
range  programs  and  on  this  point  I  would 
like  your  comments  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
project  to  scale  down  the  JT  9D  jet  engine 
already  developed  by  a  major  engine  com- 
pany. 

2.  The  White  House  Task  Force  recom- 
mended legislation  last  year  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  set  air- 
craft noise  standards  for  use  In  certifying 
aircraft  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
Hearings  on  the  Administration  biU  have  not 
been  scheduled  as  yet  and  I  urge  you  to  re- 
state the  importance  of  early  action  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

3.  The  Task  Force  has  also  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  developing  programs  to  en- 
courage and  assist  local  communities  in  con- 
nection with  compatible  land  use  planning 
near  airports — both  present  airports  and  fu- 
ture sites.  I  have  proposed  legislation  H.R. 
1398  which  would  provide  federal  grants  to 
local  communities  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
near  airports  for  light  Industry,  parkland, 
and  other  compatible  usee. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  what  progress 
the  Task  Force  has  made  In  connection  with 
recommendations  for  executive  or  legislative 
action  in  this  area? 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  airports 
and  your  consideration  of  the  points  raised 
In  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hebbebt  Tenzxx, 
Member  of  Congress, 

ExBC'UTivs  Office  of  the  PHSsmEirr, 

Office  of  Science  and  Technoloot, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  5. 1967. 

Hon.  Herbekt  Tenzex, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Tenzkh:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  19,  1967,  concerning  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  aircraft  noise  alleviation.  I  ap- 
preciate your  kind  remarks  concerning  the 
progress  of  this  program  to  which  you  have 
contributed  so  much  and  so  am  happy  to 
comment  on  the  points  you  have  raised  in 
your  letter. 

With  respect  to  the  quiet  engine  program, 
I  should  emphasize  that  It  is  a  concept  aimed 
at  producing  the  quietest  engine  that  is  pos- 
sible with  current  technology,  as  a  standard 
for  commercial  engines  rather  than  as  a 
conomerclal  engine  development.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  authorization  or  appropriations 
for  the  complete  program  have  been  request- 
ed. NASA  has  requested  $2  million  for  FT- 
1968  to  conduct  research  in  component  tech- 
nology leading  to  the  potential  development 
of  such  an  engine,  which  would  be  signifi- 
cantly quieter  than  the  JT-9D  engine  being 
developed  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft 
Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  duplication  of  efforts, 
our  review  of  Federal  research  programs  has 
not  revealed  any  duplication  within  the  gov- 
ernment. Naturally,  we  would  watch  with 
care  that  any  Federal  program  takes  ad- 
vantage of  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
private  engine  companies  and  does  not  dupli- 
cate their  efforts.  Of  course,  the  government 
has  no  control  over  duplications  of  effort 
among  the  private  companies.  We  know  that 
noise  reduction  technology  Is  a  highly  com- 
petitive matter,  and  some  duplication  among 
Industrial  concerns  may  prove  generally  ad- 


vantageous, providing  more  complete  ex- 
ploration of  possible  routes  to  noise  reduc- 
tion and  earlier  and  more  econMnlc  results. 

My  review  has  revealed  that  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  scale  down  the  JT-9D  engine  which 
has  been  designed  for  use  In  the  Boeing  747. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  tentative 
discussions  are  now  underway  within  the  air 
transport  Indvistry  concerning  the  posslbUlty 
of  using  a  scaled  down  JT-9D  for  retrofit  to 
reduce  noise  In  current  aircraft.  However, 
there  are  many  technical  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  will  need  to  be  resolved  before 
this  route  to  aircraft  noise  aUevlatlon  can 
be  shown  to  be  practicable. 

Concerning  noise  standards,  I  regard  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  set  aircraft  noise 
standards  to  be  crlticaUy  important.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  in  this  refpect 
and  legislation  for  this  purpose  was  resub- 
mitted by  the  Administration  during  the 
early  days  of  the  current  Congress.  I  share 
your  concern  that  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  key 
importance  In  Federal  efforts  for  aircraft 
noise  allevlaUon  of  the  authority  which  this 
legislation  provides.  Unless  the  government 
has  power  to  set  noise  standards  for  future 
aircraft,  progress  simply  cannot  be  assured. 

It  seems  clear  that  Federal  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  states  and  communities 
wUl  be  necessary  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  compotlbJe  land  usage  near  air- 
ports. A  Task  Force  »inder  the  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  has  been  exploring  what 
can  be  done  to  encourage  and  assist  local 
communities.  Among  the  proposals  being 
studied  are  various  means  of  providing  finan- 
cial as  weU  as  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
communities  for  achieving  the  basic  objec- 
tives outlined  in  your  proposed  legislation. 
I  will  be  In  touch  with  you  when  we  are 
ready  to  propose  recommendations,  and  I 
hope  they  wiU  receive  your  support. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  impor- 
tant and  difficult  problem  and  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

DoNAiJ)  F.  HoEKio,  Director. 

The  President's  science  adviser  has 
called  the  passage  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  certification  standards  "criti- 
cally important."  I  certainly  share  this 
view  and  have  urged  passage  of  effective 
noise  abatement  legislation  since  Janu- 
ary of  1965. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  White  House  Task  Force  on 
Noise  Abatement  and  to  call  for  early 
congressional  hearings  on  all  bills  Intro- 
duced on  this  subject. 


Proposed  Chanfe  in  Patent  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced in  this  Congress  HH.  7454. 
which,  if  enacted,  would  revise  and  up- 
date our  patent  laws.  Inasmuch  as  this 
legislation  is  very  technical  in  its  pro- 
visions, I  have  had  the  following  fact 
sheet  prepared,  sununarlzlng  the  changes 
proposed  by  my  legislation  and  compar- 
ing  these   amendments  with  both   the 
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present  laws  and  H  Jl.  5924.  an  alternate 
proposal  for  revision : 

OwtlfW    iiADK   m    TtTLE    86    OT   THS   UnITKD 

Statxs  Cook,  "Patxnts",  Bt  B.S..  74M  Ain> 
H£.  6934  OF  THx  90th  CoN<au«.  Two 
Rbcoddtcationb  or  This  Trrhm 

PAST  X 

li  1  and  2.  TUtHthBT  Mil  makea  any  ctaange 
with  respect  to  these  sections,  estabUshlng 
the  Patent  OfBce  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Coounerce  and  providing  it  with  a  seal  to 
be  UBM  for  the  authentication  of  Its 
doctuneKts. 

f  3.  Both  Mils  Increase  the  authorlEed 
maximum  number  of  ezamlners-ln-chlef 
from  15  to  34.  Both  bills  continue  the  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sioner by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Both  bills  transfer 
the  power  of  appointment  of  assistant  com- 
missioners and  ezamlners-ln-chlef  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  upon 
nomination  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
Both  bills  fix  the  maximum  salary  of  assist- 
ant commissioners  at  that  provided  for 
«  Grade  18  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  posi- 
tions referred  to  In  Section  6104  of  Title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  4.  Both  bills  continue  the  existing  restric- 
tions on  officers  and  employees  obtaining  an 
Interest  in  patents. 

I  5.  Both  bills  continue  existing  bonding 
provlslona. 

I  0.  Both  bills  subject  all  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  At 
the  present  time  only  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  proceedings  are  spe- 
dflcally  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

i  7.  HJt.  6934  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
prwent  provisions  of  the  code  extends  the 
Jtoladletlon  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  cover, 
review  or  consideration  of  actions  pertaining 
to  re-examlnatlona  of  published  applications, 
as  provided  In  section  136  which  Is  added  to 
the  Oode  by  this  bill,  and  review  or  considera- 
tion of  actions  pertaining  to  the  validity  of  a 
claim  In  an  Issued  patent,  as  provided  for  in 
section  257  added  to  the  Code  by  this  bill. 
And,  this  bill  also  transfers  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  patent 
Interferences. 

HJt.  7484  makes  no  change  In  this  section 
of  the  Oode. 

I  8.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  which 
affects  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office 
Ubrary. 

i  8.  Both  WUs  modify  the  authority  In 
reclasslflcatlon  of  patents  to  spell  out  au- 
thority to  classify  puUlshed  speclflcatlona  of 
TTnlted  States  patents,  and  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information  to  faclUtate  the  de- 
termination of  the  novelty  of  Inventions. 

1 10.  Both  bills  rewrite  the  provision  for 
supplying  certlfled  copies  of  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office,  to  require  specifically  the 
payment  of  a  fee  and  to  limit  the  supplying 
of  certlfled  copies  to  persons  entitled  thereto, 
■niere  Is  no  definition  as  to  who  are  "persons 
entitled  thereto". 

f  11.  Both  bills  extend  the  publication  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  to  allow  publi- 
cation of:  patent  abstracts.  Indexes  of  pub- 
lished applications  and  i^)pllcants,  classifi- 
cation manuals  and  Indexes  of  the  classifica- 
tions of  patents,  and  the  trademark  laws. 
HJl.  6934  also  adds  to  the  publication  au- 
thority the  right  to  publish  applications  and 
patents.  Both  bills  delete  the  authority  of  the 
C(Hnmls8loner  to  exchange  the  Official 
Oasette,  the  annual  Indexes  of  patents  and 
trademarks,  the  annual  decisions  In  patent 
and  trademark  cases  and  pamphlet  copies  of 
th«  laws  and  regulations  for  publications 
dfldrable  for  use  In  the  Patent  Office. 

i  12.  Both  bills  delete  this  secUon  which 
authorizee  the  exchange  of  copies  of  patents 
With  foreign  countries  and  add  the  provision 
as  subsection   (d)    to  rewritten  section  41. 
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HJl.  6934  substitutes  a  new  section  12  which 
Imposes  upon  the  Commissioner  the  duty 
to  conduct  a  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  expedite  the  handling  of  patent 
research  and  the  duty.  In  consultation  with 
the  Advls<»7  Council,  to  conduct  studies  of 
the  needs  eind  effectlvenees  of  the  patent 
system.  HJl.  7464  Impoeee  only  the  first  of 
these  duties. 

1 13.  Both  bills  delete  this  section,  author- 
izing the  supplying  of  public  libraries  with 
printed  copies  of  specifications  and  drawings 
of  patents. 

{ 14.  Both  bills  delete  this  secUon  requir- 
ing the  Commissioner  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress. 

S 15.  SM.  6924  establishes  an  Advisory 
Council  on  patents  at  between  12  and  14 
persons  selected  from  public  sectors  affected 
by  the  patent  system  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  patent  system. 

I  21.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  with 
respect  to  taking  actlc»  or  pa^ng  a  fee  when 
a  due  date  falls  on  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  a 
holiday. 

{  22.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  m  the 
requirement  as  to  the  printing  or  typewrit- 
ing of  papers  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 
i  23.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  In  the 
requirement  as  to  the  taking  of  affidavits 
and  depositions  in  patent  cases. 

{  24.  Neither  bill  changes  the  provisions 
covering  the  subpoenaing  of  witnesses  In 
contested  patent  cases. 

{  25.  Both  bills  continue  the  present  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  insert  as  a  new 
subsection  (a)  a  provision  spelling  out  who 
may  administer  oaths  and  how  their  author- 
ity may  be  approved  la  language  practically 
Identical  with  that  now  in  section  115  of  the 
present  Code. 

i  26.  Both  bills  continue  the  provision  of 
this  section  authorizing  the  Conunlssioner  to 
accept  provisionally  defectively  executed 
dociunents. 

{  31.  Both  bills  continue  this  section  of 
the  Code,  which  allows  the  Commissioner, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
governing  recognition  and  conduct  of  agents 
and  attorneys. 

5  32.  Both  bills  restate  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  covering  the  suspension  or  exclu- 
sion of  persons,  agents,  and  attorneys  from 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office. 

f  33.  Both  bills  continue  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  Code  which  imposes  pen- 
alty for  imauthorlzed  representation  as  a 
practitioner. 

i  41.  H.R.  6924  rewrites  this  section,  which 
at  the  present  time  fixes  definite  fees,  so  as 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe  fees 
by  regulations  which  will  in  effect  provide  an 
overall  recovery  in  the  range  of  66  to  75  per- 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the 
Patent  Office.  HH.  6924  also  adds  a  subsec- 
tion (d)  which  Is  the  provision  formally  car- 
ried as  section  12  of  tha  Code,  which  this  bill 
deletes.  H.R.  7464  restates  the  existent  fees 
and  adds  the  iwovlsion  of  the  deleted  section 
12  as  subsection  (A).  The  wording  starting 
with  the  word  "special"  on  line  6  of  page  9 
and  ending  with  the  ward  "year"  on  line  7  of 
page  9  should  be  deleted  from  H.R.  7454.  be- 
cause of  the  previous  deletion  of  section  13. 

t  42.  Both  bills  continue  this  section  which 
provides  for  the  deposit  of  fees  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  permits  refunds  of  overpayments  of 
rees. 

PAST   ZI 

1 100.  Both  bills  continue  the  present  defi- 
nition of  "invention",  "process",  "Umted 
States",  and  "patentee".  Both  bills  add  to  the 
definitions,  the  term  "applicant"  to  mean 
any  person  who  has  filed  an  application  for  a 
patent  as  provided  In  Title  85.  H.R.  5924  fur- 
ther defines  the  term  "effective  filing  date" 
to  include,  when  used  ia  reference  to  a  com- 
plete application  for  patent,  the  filing  date 
to  which  such  apiMlcatlon  or  the  subject  mat- 


ter of  any  claim  thereof,  may  be  entitled  un- 
der Section  119  (which  pertains  to  beneflu 
Of  early  filing  date  in  a  foreign  country)  or 
under  Section  120  (which  pertains  to  beneflti 
of  early  filing  date  In  the  United  States) 
H.R.  6924  also  provides  that  a  complete  ap- 
plication or  the  resulting  patent  may  con- 
tain separate  claims  for  subject  matter  hav- 
ing different  effective  dates. 

f  101.  Both  bills  extend  the  right  to  obtain 
a  patent  to  successors  In  title  of  the  inventor 
or  the  discoverer. 

1 102.  HJl.  7464  restates  the  provisloiu  of 
the  Code.  HJl.  6924  rewrites  the  section  to 
provide  that  a  person  shall  not  be  enutled 
to  a  patent  If  prior  to  the  effective  filing  date 
of  the  application  the  subject  matter:  was 
known  to  the  public;  had  been  disclosed  in 
tangible  form;  had  been  In  pubUc  use  or  on 
sale;  had  been  disclosed  in  a  published 
United  States  application  or  patent  having 
a  prior  effective  filing  date  unless  the  appii- 
cant  is  the  same  person  as  the  prior  appii- 
cant. 

i  103.  H.B.  6924  fixes  the  date  for  con- 
trolling the  denial  of  a  patent  because  of  the 
obviousness  thereof  to  a  person  having  ordi- 
nary  skill  in  the  art  as  of  the  filing  date  of 
the  application.  H.R.  7464  continues  the  Code 
provision  which  fixes  the  date  at  the  time  the 
invention  was  msMle. 

5  104.  H.R.  5924  deletes  this  section  of  the 
Code  which  limits  the  establishment  of  a 
date  of  Invention  abroad  to  procedures  under 
Section  119.  and  which  entitles  a  person 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  serving 
in  a  foreign  country  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  right  of  priority  with 
respect  to  an  Invention  made  abroad  as  if  the 
invention  were  made  in  the  United  SUtes. 
H.R.  7464  continues  this  section  as  it  is  in 
the  Code. 

9  105.  HJt.  6924  adds  this  new  secUon  to 
the  Code  to  provide  that  a  public  disclosure 
of  subject  matter  concerning  an  invention 
made  less  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  filing  a  complete  application  shall  not 
bar  issuance  of  patent  If  such  information 
was  derived  from  the  inventor  and  the  dis- 
closure was  in  violation  of  an  obligation  not 
to  disclose.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  establish  procedures  for  de- 
terminations hereunder  which  determina- 
tions in  favor  of  an  Inventor  shall  not  be 
subject  to  direct  Judicial  review.  H.R.  7454 
does  not  add  this  section. 

Both  bills  add  a  section  to  provide  that 
computer  programs  are  not  patentable.  H.B. 
5934   (JlOe)    and  HJt.  7464   (J105). 

I  111.  Both  bills  amend  the  Code  section 
to  authorize  the  owner  of  an  Invention  to 
make  application  for  a  patent.  And  both  bills 
require  that  the  application  by  the  owner 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facts  sup- 
porting the  allegation  of  ownership.  Neither 
bill  changes  the  required  contents  of  an  ap- 
pUcatlOQ.  H.R.  6924  adds  three  subsections 
to  this  section  of  the  Code:  (c)  permitting 
the  filing  of  a  preliminary  application;  (d) 
providing  that  the  omission  of  an  inventor's 
name  without  deceptive  Intent  may  be  cor- 
rected; and  (e)  providing  that  published  ab- 
stract of  the  technical  disclosures  of  a  com- 
plete application  shall  not  be  used  to  deter- 
mine or  Interpret  the  scope  of  the  invention 
claimed. 

{  112.  Neither  bill  changes  this  provision 
of  the  Code  pertaining  to  what  must  be  con- 
tained In  the  specification. 

f  113.  Neither  bill  changes  the  require- 
ment for  supplying  drawings. 

i  114.  The  provisions  as  to  models  and 
specimens  are  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

1 115.  Both  bills  amend  this  section  of  the 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  oath  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  oaths  when  the  applicant 
is  other  than  the  Inventor. 

I  lie.  Both  bills  amend  this  section,  per- 
taining to  Joint  Inventors,  to  permit  publica- 
tion of  an  application  when  a  Joint  Inventor 
Is  omitted  in  the  application. 
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1 117.  Neither  bill  changes  this  Code  provl- 
Blon  authorizing  applications  by  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  deceased  or  Incapacitated  In- 

S 118.  Both  bills  authorize  the  filing  of  an 
application  by  a  person  other  than  the  In- 
ventor when  oath  and  assignment  cannot  be 
c^tained  and  when  necessary  to  preserve  the 
lights  of  the  parties. 

;  119.  HJl  6924  gives  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date  In  a  foreign  country  to  any 
person,  his  predecessor  or  successor  In  title 
who  has  filed  a  complete  application  Instead 
of  as  provided  In  the  Code  to  any  person,  his 
legal  representative  or  assign  who  has  i  led  an 
application  for  a  patent.  It  also  deletes  these 
Oode  provisions:  that  a  patent  hereunder 
shall  not  be  granted  If  the  invention  had 
been  patented  or  described  In  a  i»lnted  pub- 
lication in  any  country  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  filing  of  application  In  the  United 
States;  that  the  invention  had  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  In  the  United  States;  that 
priority  rights  baaed  on  a  subsequent  regu- 
larly filed  application  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
priority  rights  If  the  first  application  was  laid 
open  to  public  Inspection.  Further,  the  bill 
provides  that  no  right  to  priority  hereunder 
shall  be  given  unless  the  applicant  makes 
claim  therefor  at  the  time  the  complete  ap- 
plication is  filed  and  complies  with  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  As 
now  provided  in  the  Code,  no  right  to  priority 
shall  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  makes 
claim  therefor  and  files  within  six  months  of 
the  application's  filing  date  certified  copies 
of  the  original  foreign  application,  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  along  with  the  transla- 
tion of  any  papers  filed  in  connection  there- 
with if  so  required  by  the  Commissioner. 
H.R.  7454  amends  this  section  to  shorten  the 
time  provided  by  the  Code  for  filing  certified 
copies  of  the  original  foreign  application, 
specifications  and  drawings  required  to  ob- 
tain priority  emanating  from  an  earlier  filing 
date  In  a  foreign  country. 

S 120.  H.R.  5924  provides  that  a  complete 
application  for  patent  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  an  earlier  filing  date  In  a  preliminary  ap- 
plication filed  not  more  than  one  year  pre- 
viously and  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing 
date  of  a  prior  complete  application  Includ- 
ing any  benefits  therein  from  an  earlier  date 
in  a  preliminary  application  thereto  of  for- 
eign filing.  The  requirements  as  to  the  same 
inventor,  the  making  of  claims,  and  the  filing 
of  foreign  application  and  so  forth  of  the 
previous  application  are  not  materially 
changed  from  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 
H.R.  7454  Is  the  same  as  the  Code  provisions. 

i  121.  Both  bills  delete  this  Code  provision 
which  provides  that  a  patent  issued  as  the 
result  of  a  requirement  for  restriction  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  reference  In  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  Courts  against  a  dlvislonsd  ap- 
plication or  the  original  application  If  the 
divisional  application  Is  filed  before  the  is- 
suance of  a  patent  on  the  other  appUcatlon. 

M2Z.  This  provision  of  the  Code  as  to  con- 
fidential status  of  an  application  Is  not 
changed  by  either  bill. 

{  123.  This  is  a  hew  section  added  by  HJt. 
6924  to  the  Code  to  provide  that  a  pending 
complete  appUcatlon  shall  be  published  as 
soon  as  practical  after  the  earliest  effective 
filing  date  claim  but  not  less  than  IB  months 
nor  more  than  24  months  thereafter.  HJt. 
7454  does  not  add  this  section. 

\131.  Both  bUls  are  the  same  as  the  Code 
with  the  exception  that  H.R.  6924  provides 
that  the  examination  shall  be  made  of  the 
"complete"  application. 

1 132.  HJt.  6924  amends  this  section  of  the 
Code  pertaining  to  rejection  and  reexamina- 
tion of  claims  by  the  substitution  of  the 
"completed  application"  Instead  of  the 
"claim  for  a  patent"  as  the  base  for  determi- 
nation. H.R.  7464.  makes  no  change  In  the 
Code  provision. 

i  133.  Providing  for  the  controlling  of  the 
l^e  for  prosecution  of  an  application  Is  not 
changed  by  either  blU. 


1134.  This  provision  of  the  Code  for  ap- 
peals from  twice  rejected  claims  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals  is  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

Jf  35.  This  provision  covering  Interferences 
is  deleted  by  HJi.  6934  from  the  Code.  HJt. 
7454  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  this  Code 
provision  to  provide  that  In  making  a  deter- 
mination of  priority  under  this  section  and 
other  sections  of  the  Code  the  party  shall 
be  able  to  show  any  and  all  such  dates  for 
respective  acts  but  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
rely  upon  dates  of  conception  and  reduction 
to  practice  no  earlier  than  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  filing  the  first  filed  parent  ap- 
plication for  patent  In  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

il36.  This  Is  a  new  section  added  to  the 
Code  by  HJR.  6934  to  provide  that  any  i>er- 
Bon  (whose  Identity  shall  not  be  disclosed 
without  his  consent  or  unless  required  by 
an  act  of  Congress  or  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Conomlssloner)  may  cause  a  reexamina- 
tion after  publication  of  an  appUcatlon  for 
patent  upon  giving  written  notice  within 
three  months  or  such  further  time  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix  but  not  longer  than 
six  months  after  the  publication  under  Sec- 
tion 151,  and  upon  citing  the  pertinency  of 
patents  or  pubUcatlons  affecting  the  attacked 
patent. 

{  137.  This  section  Is  added  to  the  Code  by 
H.R.  6924  to  provide  that  in  all  proceedings 
in  the  Patent  Office  In  which  the  patenta- 
blUty  of  a  claim  Is  In  Issue  the  appUcant 
shaU  have  the  burden  of  persuading  the  offi- 
cer that  the  claim  is  allowable.  H.R.  7454  does 
not  add  either  of  these  last  two  sections  to 
the  Code. 

\  141.  This  section  pertaining  to  appeals  to 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  Is 
amended  by  H.R.  5924  to  extend  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Board  of  Appeals,  now  pos- 
sessed by  appUcants,  to  successors  in  title 
and  to  patentees.  It  also  deletes  references 
to  appeals  from  boards  of  interference  as 
these  boards  were  abolished  and  their  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
earUer  in  this  bUl.  HJt.  7454  does  not  make 
these  changes.  It  does,  however,  eliminate  ref- 
erence to  waiver  of  right  to  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  interference  cases;  this  is  done  In 
order  to  conform  with  the  deletion  made 
later  in  the  bill  of  Section  145  providing  for 
such  appeals. 

{ 142.  HJt.  6924  deletes  from  this  section 
the  necessity  of  including  In  the  Notice  of 
Appeal  the  reeisons  for  the  appeal.  H.R.  7454 
does  not  delete  this  provision  of  the  Code. 

i  143.  Proceedings  on  appeal  are  not 
changed  by  H.R.  7454.  HJt.  5924  adds  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  the  Commissioner  in 
proceedings  on  appeal  to  appear  in  Court 
by  representative  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  position  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
it  deletes  the  provision  of  the  Code  which 
requires  the  Commissioner  to  furnish  the 
Court  In  ex  parte  cases  with  the  grounds  at 
the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  touching  all 
points  Involved  by  reasons  of  the  appeal. 

!  144.  HJt.  6924  amends  this  section  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  In  the  case  of  a  review  of  a  refusal 
of  a  patent  may  adjudge  the  applicant  en- 
titled to  receive  a  patent  as  specified  In  any 
claim  Involved  In  the  decision  of  the  Board 
and  In  case  of  a  review  of  a  revocation  of  a 
claim,  a  finding  by  the  Court  that  a  claim 
should  not  be  allowed  cancels  the  claUn  from 
the  patent.  HJt.  7464  deletes  from  this  sec- 
tion the  provision  that  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  Umted  to  the  evidence  produced  before  the 
Patent  Office  and  adds  a  provision  allowing 
either  the  applicant  or  the  Commissioner  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of 
the  Court's  decision. 

1 145.  H.R.  6034  amends  this  section  to 
extend  the  right  to  proceed  against  the  C<xn- 
mlssloner  In  a  dvll  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 


lumbia (now  possessed  by  applicants)  to 
successors  In  title  to  the  appUcants  and  to 
patentees.  HJt.  7464  deletes  this  section  frtm 
the  Code. 

{  146.  This  section  of  the  Code  providing 
for  civil  actions  in  ease  of  Interference  is 
deleted  by  both  bills. 

{  147.  HJt.  6934  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  authorize  any  party  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  HJt. 
7464  does  not  add  this  provision  to  the  Code. 
i  14S.  This  secUon  Is  added  to  the  Code  by 
HJt.  6924  to  provide  that  In  all  actions  before 
the  Board  of  Appeals  and  in  dvll  actions. 
Patent  Office  decisions  shall  be  given  the 
presumption  of  correctnees  and  sbaU  be  up- 
held unless  without  substantial  basis  or  not 
In  accordance  with  law.  HJt.  7464  does  no<t 
add  this  section  to  the  Oode. ' 

\  151.  This  section  Is  amended  by  HJt. 
6924  to  provide  for  pubUcatlon  In  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  patents.  HJt.  7454  does 
not  change  this  section  of  the  Code. 

{ 152.  This  section  of  the  Oode  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  patents  to  assignees  Is 
deleted  by  HJt.  6924  and  Is  left  vmchanged 
by  H.R.  7464. 

}  f  53.  HJt.  6924  deletes  the  present  re- 
quirement of  this  section  that  the  Com- 
missioner's signature  on  patents  shaU  be 
attested  by  an  officer  of  the  Patent  Office 
designated  by  the  Commissioner.  HJt.  7464 
does  not  delete  this  provision  from  the  Code. 
(  154.  Both  blUs  rewrite  this  section  of  the 
Code  in  identical  language  so  as  to  change 
the  term  of  a  patent  from  17  years  after  Issu- 
ance to  20  years  after  effective  filing  date  ol 
the  appUcatlon  plus  any  period  of  time.  If 
any,  the  patent  has  been  kept  secret  for  na- 
tional secvirity  reasons. 

H161-164  pertaining  to  Plant  patents  are 
not  changed  by  either  bUl.  , 

11171-172  pertaining  to  Design  Patents  are 
not  materially  changed  by  either  blU. 

%181.  H.R.  7464  makes  no  change  In  this 
Code  provision  pertaining  to  secrecy  of  In- 
ventions and  the  withholding  of  patents. 
HJt.  5924  amends  this  section  to  provide  that 
the  authority  to  withhold  disclosure  of  the 
invention  for  security  reasons  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  disclosure  by  pubUcatlons. 

il82.  Neither  blU  changes  the  Code  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  abandonment  of  an  In- 
vention for  luiauthorized  disclosure. 

il83.  Neither  biU  changes  the  Code  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion when  patent  Is  withheld  for  national 
security  reasons. 

ili4.  H.R.  6924  defines  the  term  "appUca- 
tlon" when  used  In  relation  to  U.S.  appUca- 
tlon for  purposes  covered  by  {{183-188,  per- 
taining to  secrecy  of  certain  Inventions  and 
foreign  applications,  to  mean  a  "complete 
appUcatlon". 

i%185-188.  Neither  bill  changes  these  Code 
provisions. 

i\191-194.  HJt.  5924  adds  to  the  Oode  a 
new  chapter  covering  these  sections  which 
authorize  the  Initiation  of  a  deferred  examin- 
ation system  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
H.R.  7454  does  not  add  this  chapter. 
PARTin 
{  25i.  Both  bills  delete  from  this  seotton 
the  provision  which  authorlsses  an  appUcatlon 
for  reissue  patent  to  be  made  and  sworn  to 
by  the  assignee  of  the  entire  Interest  If  the 
application  does  not  seek  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  claims  of  the  original  patent. 
HJt.  5924  also  deletes  from  this  section:  the 
authority  to  reissue  a  patent  defective  be- 
cause the  patentee  claimed  less  than  he  had 
a  right  to  claim;  the  authority  to  reissue 
defective  patents  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
claims  of  the  original  patent  if  applied  for 
within  2  years  frooo.  the  grant  of  the  original 
patent;  and  the  authority  of  the  Conomls- 
sloner  to  Issue  several  reissue  patents  tot 
distinct  and  separate  pcu^  of  things  patented 
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upon  demand  of  the  applicant  and  tqx>n  pay- 
ment or  tbe  required  fees  for  relwued 
patents. 

{ 252.  Neither  bill  changes  this  provision 
of  the  Code. 

i  253.  H.B.  5924  adds  subsection  (c)  to 
provide  tbat  the  expiration  at  the  same  time 
by  means  of  a  terminal  disclaimer  or  dedi- 
cation shall  have  no  effect  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  patentaMllty  or  the  validity  of  the 
claim  In  either. 

{{  254  and  256.  Neither  MU  changes  these 
sections. 

i  256.  Both  bills  reword  this  section  by 
identical  language  without  making  any  sub- 
stantive changes  therein. 

S  257.  HJl.  6934  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  provide  that  any  person  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $600  or  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government  may,  within  three 
years  of  the  Issuance  of  a  patent,  petition  for 
determination  of  the  validity  of  a  claim  in 
view  of  cited  patents  and  publications.  If  the 
Patent  Office  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
petition  that  the  claim  should  not  have  been 
allowed,  the  owner  of  the  patent  has  two 
alternatives:  he  may  amend  the  claim  and 
file  for  reissue  of  the  patent  or  he  may  re- 
quest reconsideration  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals. Denial  of  the  petition  shall  not  be  sub- 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  7, 1967 
(.Leai3lative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  6. 1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  aou., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  ( Vr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Paul  Ciholas,  professor  of  re- 
ligion, Campbell  College,  Bules  Creek, 
N.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God,  creator  and  sustainer  of  life, 
we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Thee  In  grati- 
tude for  this  new  day,  asking  Thee  that 
through  our  lives  and  work  today  we 
might  be  faithful  servants  of  mankind. 

May  Thy  guidance  be  granted  to  men 
into  whose  hands  Thou  hast  entrusted 
great  responsibility  and  leadership.  We 
pray  that  we  might  be  dedicated  to 
causes  which  Thou  canst  bless. 

In  all  situations,  be  they  joyful  or 
tragic,  may  we  be  aware  of  the  resources 
which  lie  In  the  knowledge  of  Thy  power 
and  wisdom. 

Grant,  we  pray,  Thy  continued  bless- 
ing upon  our  country  and  her  leaders 
and  upon  all  those  who  seek  to  promote 
Justice  among  men. 

In  a  generation  divided  by  hatred- 
may  we  be  messengers  of  Thy  love. 

In  a  time  marked  by  despair — may  we 
be  conveyers  of  Thy  hope. 

In  a  world  afflicted  by  war — may  we 
be  instruments  of  Thy  peace. 

Por  we  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  Ills  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


Ject  to  direct  Judicial  review  and  in  such  case 
the  petitioner  shaU  be  subject  to  reasonable 
costs  and  not  to  exceed  $1000  for  attorney 
fees.  If  the  claim  Is  cancelled  or  amended  on 
the  basis  of  patents  or  publications  presented 
by  the  petitioner  previously  under  the  pro- 
visions for  ree»am  I  nation  the  fee  shall  be 
refunded. 

{{  261  and  262.  These  sections  pertaining 
to  ownership  and  assignment  were  not 
changed  by  either  bill. 

§  271.  HJl.  5924  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Code  which  subjects  importers  of  products 
for  use  and  trade  or  industry  made  In  another 
country  by  a  process  patented  In  the  United 
States  to  infringement  claims,  provided  the 
process  Is  not  entitled  to  patent  protection  In 
the  country  of  origin.  H  Jl.  7464  adds  this  pro- 
vision without  the  proviso. 

§  272.  Neither  bill  changes  this  section. 

§  273.  HJl.  5924  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  authorize  the  recovery  of  reasonable 
royalties  for  Infrlngetnents  beginning  during 
the  period  after  the  occurrence  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing events:  (1)  publication  of  the  appli- 
cation containing  such  claim;  (2)  such  claim 
is  indicated  as  allowable  by  the  Patent  Office; 
and  (3)  actual  notice  to  the  alleged  unau- 
thorized practitioner  that  such  claim  has 
been  Indicated  as  aUowed  and  how  his  acts 


are  considered  to  constitute  unauthorUed 
practice  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  claim- 
and  ending  upon  the  Issuance  of  the  patent 

{{  281-290.  Neither  bill  changes  these  sec- 
tions. 

I  291.  BM.  6924  deletes  this  section  which 
grants  the  owner  of  an  interfering  patent  re- 
lief against  the  owner  of  another  by  cItU 
action  In  the  courts. 

1 292.  This  section  pertaining  to  falat 
marking  Is  not  changed  by  either  blU. 

I  293.  This  section  of  the  Code  pertaining 
to  service  and  notice  upon  non-resident  pa- 
tentees Is  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

S  294.  HJEl.  6924  adds  this  section  to  th« 
Code  to  provide  that  in  any  action  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  which  the  issue  of  the 
validity  or  the  scope  of  a  claim  of  a  patent  la 
before  the  Court  a  flnal  adjudication  there- 
of shall  work  an  estoppel  against  the  patentee 
and  those  in  privity  with  him  in  any  sub- 
sequent Federal  action. 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  deflnltlve  sec- 
tions of  Title  32,  as  rewritten  by  these  bills. 

H.R.  6024,  in  addition  to  enacting  transi- 
tional provisions  amending  the  Judicial 
code,  authorizes  the  District  Court  to  ap- 
point "civil  Conunissloners"  to  assist  the 
Court  when  the  volume  of  litigation  aris- 
ing imder  the  patent  laws  so  Justifies  such 
action. 


proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  6,   1967, 
was  approved. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Terry  C.  de  la  Morlnlere.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nominations  of  Hugh 
Heily  to  be  postmaster  at  Columbus, 
Mont.,  and  Marian  E.  Tollefson  to  be 
postmaster  at  Beltrami,  Minn.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Fred  B.  Burke,  of  Michigan,  to  bo  al- 
ternate Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  conflrmatlon 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mawsfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNT7SON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York,  to 
Ije  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  be  granted  some 
time,  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
Latische  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


A  DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
AMERICAN  JUSTICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  life 
of  our  democracy  rests  in  large  measure 
upon  the  faith  and  trust  of  the  American 
people  in  a  strong  system  of  Justice.  An 
ordered  society  is  the  only  framework 
within  which  true  freedom  and  liberty 


may  be  enjoyed.  When  Americans  lose 
hope  in  the  law,  when  they  despair  In  the 
processes  of  Justice  and  cast  aside  order 
for  chaos,  they  undermine  the  strength 
of  a  society  and  threaten  the  tranquillity 
of  a  nation.  It  is  a  tragic  and  frightening 
situation  when  reason  is  replaced  by  fear 
and  hope  by  despair  and  distrust. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  history 
of  California,  when  people  disregarded 
all  semblance  of  law  and  order.  It  was  a 
time  when  adroit  and  ambitious  politi- 
cians were  emersed  in  corruption ;  a  time 
when  crime  and  lawlessness  were  wide- 
spread and  respect  for  the  law  had  little 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  men.  But  more 
importantly,  it  was  a  time  when  men  did 
not  stop  to  use  the  Judicial  tools  within 
their  grasp — they  preferred  instead  to 
experiment  with  a  new  kind  of  Justice. 
And  the  result  was  the  creation  of  the 
infamous  vigilante  committees  of  1851 
and  1856. 

This  historic  experiment  in  justice  was 
a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  as  is  every  political  scandal,  every 
parody  of  justice,  and  every  lynching. 
When  men  fail  to  abide  by  the  laws  es- 
tablished by  society  for  the  purpose  of 
self-government,  they  resort  to  expedi- 
encies that  smack  of  anarchy.  The  ex- 
periment of  the  vigilantes  did  not  lead 
to  constructive  reform,  it  deteriorated 
into  a  lawlessness  which  destroyed  per- 
sonal liberty,  inflicted  punishment  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  bloodied  and 
disgraced  the  system  of  justice  so  care- 
fully designed  by  our  forefathers.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  an  experience  to  be 
repeated  again. 

I  was  greatly  distressed,  therefore, 
when  information  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention concerning  a  possible  new  breed 
of  vigilantes  that  may  arise  from  a  mod- 
em experiment  with  justice.  The  Infor- 
mation concerns  the  use  of  an  untrained 
and  unprofessional  youth  patrol  for  the 
purpose  of  spotting  potential  tit>uble 
spots  and  reporiJng  instances  of  "police 
brutality."  This  so-called  community 
alert  patrol,  which  has  operated  In  the 
highly  sensitive  Watts  area  of  southern 
Callfonila,  was  recently  granted  $238,- 
429  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  order  to  con- 
tinue its  activities. 

The  patrol  is  composed  of  15  to  20 
youths,  many  of  whom  are  school  drop- 
outs with  records  of  Juvenile  arrest. 
Their  efforts  In  attemping  to  observe  the 
police  as  well  as  trouble  spots  in  Watts 
have  proven  largely  sporadic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  and 
Sheriffs  Departments  list  but  a  series  of 
harassing  incidents  and  reports  from  the 
patrol.  This  questionable  record  plus  the 
prospect  of  a  highly  subsidized  group  of 
untrained  youths  patrolling  the  streets  of 
an  explosive  area  raises  serious  and  fim- 
damental  questions  regarding  the  basis 
for  the  Federal  grant. 

What  exactly  is  this  patrol  supposed 
to  do?  Authorities  at  HEW  contend  that 
the  group  will  not  only  check  on  the 
police  but  will  also  spot  potential  trouble 
spots  and  serve  as  a  buffer  between  citi- 
zens and  the  poUce.  But  the  assistant 
Jllrector  of  the  so-called  CAP  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  the  patrol  will  only  re- 
port Incidents  of  police  brutality  and  wiU 


not  report  any  criminal  acts  which  they 
may  witness.  If  this  be  true.  Federal 
money  will  be  used  to  assist  a  group  of 
local  people  who  have  declared  their  in- 
tent to  ignore  their  responsibility  as 
citizens  to  report  Incidents  of  crime  and 
lawlessness.  The  Federal  Government 
will  be  subsidizing  private  citizens  who 
hold  themselves  above  the  law  and  con- 
stitute themselves  a  "super"  policing 
agency.  Such  action  will  effectively  un- 
dermine law  enforcement,  and  weaken 
the  organization  of  our  society.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Congress  intended  such  a 
consequence  In  adopting  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Con- 
trol Act  of  1961,  the  act  tmder  which 
this  grsmt  was  made.  For  that  matter, 
I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would 
adopt  any  legislation  to  authorize  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  local  groups  of  pri- 
vate citizens  desiring  to  p>olice  the  police. 

Authorities  at  HEW  claim  this  grant 
is  but  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
value  of  such  patrols  in  bettering  police- 
commimlty  relations.  But  is  the  peace  of 
a  community  to  be  jeopardized  on  behalf 
of  a  social  experiment?  Watts  has  known 
the  terror  of  a  riot.  The  burning  build- 
ings and  the  roving  gangs  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  residents  of  this 
strife-torn  community.  To  be  sure,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment, by  police,  and  by  private  industry 
to  erase  the  causes  of  that  outbreak. 
But  a  tremendous  social  challenge  still 
remains,  and  It  must  be  met  in  a  sensi- 
tive atmosphere  already  filled  with  emo- 
tion, fear,  and  hatred.  If  the  patrol 
means  only  to  check  on  the  actions  of 
the  police,  then  the  vital  ingredients  of 
greater  violence  will  be  present  e£u:h 
time  the  law  is  enforced  in  Watts.  Surely, 
the  Federal  Government  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  gamble  with  life  and  prcHierty 
on  such  a  questionable  experiment  in 
justice. 

The  threat  of  such  violence  is  further 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  local  gov- 
ernment and  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
funding  of  such  a  patrol.  Improved  co- 
operation between  (>olice  and  community 
cannot  be  achieved  when  P^eral  funds 
are  dispatched  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  local  authorities. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  a  sensi- 
tive and  difQcult  task.  The  quality  of 
performance  by  police  departments  must 
be  judged  by  all  the  people,  not  super- 
vised by  a  select  group  of  untrained 
youths.  To  Justify  this  experiment  Is  to 
Justify  the  creation  of  similar  patrols  in 
every  city  and  town  in  America,  patrols 
devoted  to  spying  on  the  police.  Indeed, 
this  same  reasoning  could  go  so  far  as 
to  Justify  the  creation  of  additional  pa- 
trols to  check  on  the  patrols.  And  where 
will  it  all  end?  If  we  distrust  the  enforc- 
ers of  the  law.  enforcers  who  must  by 
necessity  oi>erate  subject  to  public  scru- 
tmy.  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  distrust 
the  very  law  itself — and.  surely,  the  next 
step  will  be  nothing  less  than  anarchy 
Itself. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  recent 
civil  disorders  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  improved  relations  between  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  residents  of  the 
c(»nmunlty.  But  the  challenge  Is  not  to 


emphasize  antagonisms  but  to  encourage 
cooperation;  it  is  not  to  change  or  un- 
dermine existing  responsibilities  but 
rather  to  understand  the  obligations  of 
each  and  to  work  together  in  achieving 
a  respect  for  law  and  order.  This  was  the 
type  of  cooperation  envisioned  by  the 
passing  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
of  1961.  This  is  the  type  of  cooperation 
HEW  officials  must  seek  to  advance  in 
granting  Federal  money  to  any  experi- 
ment in  Justice. 

I  do  not  believe  the  community  alert 
patrol  as  it  exists  today  falls  within  the 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Congress 
imder  the  act.  The  questions  I  have 
raised  here  point  to  the  friction  and 
chaos  that  will  result  from  this  grant.  I 
therefore  have  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, and  have  urgently  and  officially  re- 
quested that  no  Federal  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  the  patrol  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances on  the  grounds  that  there  Is 
no  legal  authorization  for  such  action. 
It  is  my  belief  that  unless  such  funding 
to  the  community  alert  patrol  is  halted 
immediately,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  participating  in  an  extremely 
dangerous  experiment  with  American 
justice,  an  experiment  which  threatens 
the  very  law  and  order  of  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Gardner 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  6, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Oardnxr, 

Secretary  of  Health,  EdticatUm,  and  Welfar*. 
Department  of  Health.  Edtication,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SEOtrrART :  A  matter  of  the  grav- 
est concern  to  the  people  of  California  and 
the  Nation  has  been  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  It  concerns  a  situation  which.  If 
left  unchecked,  will  jeopardize  America's  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  undermine  the  very  sta- 
bility of  ordered  society.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion but  that  respect  for  the  law  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy.  To  directly 
or  indirectly  encourage  disrespect  or  distrust 
In  the  law  Is  to  dangerously  gamble  with  the 
very  foundation  of  Justice  in  America. 

In  1961,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  anrf-Touth  Offenses  Control 
Act.  The  policy  of  this  leglslaUon  is  clearly 
stated  in  its  opening  paragraph : 

"The  poUcy  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  assist  In  developing  techniques  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenUe  deUn- 
quency  and  youth  offenses,  and  to  encourage 
the  coordination  of  efforts  among  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  educational, 
employment,  health,  welfare,  law  enforce- 
ment, correctional,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  such  problems." 

Coordination  and  cooperation  are  essential 
elements  of  this  entire  proposal.  It  seelcs  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  by  advancing 
cooperation  \n  the  community.  Grants  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  znuBt  therefore  seek 
to  promote  understanding  and  better  rela- 
tions between  the  pxjUce  and  the  community. 

In  May  of  1967,  however,  your  Department, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  Act,  announced  a  grant  of  over  $238,- 
000  to  the  so-called  Community  Alert  Patrol 
(CAP)  In  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  despite  local  opposition, 
over  $60,000  has  already  been  made  available 
to  this  experiment.  There  are,  I  believe,  sev- 
eral Important  arguments  by  which  the  basis 
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for  mieli  a  grant  may  be  effectively  chal- 
lenged. 

Wbat  U  the  purpose  of  the  Ctommnnlty 
Alert  Patrol?  Tour  Department  clalxna  that 
the  patrol  will  Improve  police-community 
relations  by  rei>ortlng  Instances  of  police  bru- 
tality as  well  as  spotting  potential  trouble- 
making  situations  and  serving  as  a  "buffer" 
between  citizens  and  police.  The  Assistant 
Director  of  CAP,  however,  has  proclaimed 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  patrol  is  to  re- 
port Incidents  of  police  brutality.  If  this  be 
Its  sole  purpose,  the  antagonisms  and  ten- 
sions between  the  police  and  the  community 
will  be  heightened,  not  reduced. 

How  will  the  patrol  operate?  To  date,  no 
firm  guidelines  have  been  established  by 
either  the  CAP  or  HEW.  Some  authorities  at 
your  Department  envision  a  central  control 
point  at  which  patrol  cars  will  be  dispatched 
to  designated  areas,  but  this  is  still  un- 
certain. No  method  of  reporting  Incidents  has 
been  prescribed.  No  pattern  of  cooperation 
with  official  law  enforcement  agencies  has 
been  established.  No  firm  qualifications  on 
the  type  of  Indlvldtial  to  be  selected  for  the 
patrol  has  been  outlined.  In  essence,  a  cha- 
otic and  confused  organization  has  been  des- 
ignated to  help  control  chaos  and  confusion 
In  the  community. 

In  what  ways  has  this  experiment  been  co- 
ordinated with  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities? It  Is  my  understanding  that  your 
Department  has  proceeded  on  this  program 
^p  complete  disregard  of  the  opposition  of 
local  police  authorities  In  the  Loe  Angeles 
area.  Los  Angeles  Chief  of  Police,  Thomas 
Reddln,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners, vigorously  oppose  the  funding  of 
such  a  patrol.  Though  discussions  were  held 
between  the  various  parties  concerned,  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  by  your  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  the  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Without 
that  cooperation,  the  existence  of  such  a  pri- 
vate police  force  of  untrained  youths  chal- 
lenges the  authority  of  the  police  and  pro- 
vides the  very  Ingredient  for  future  violence. 

ICr.  Secretary,  In  my  view.  Congress  did  not 
Intend  In  adopting  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Touth  Offenses  Control  Act,  or  In  adop- 
ting any  other  legislation,  to  authorize  any 
Federal  subsidy  to  local  groups  of  private 
citizens  desiring  "to  police"  the  police.  In- 
deed, Federal  assistance  to  subsidize  such  an 
Ill-considered  undertaking  would  effectively 
undermine  law  enforcement,  and  weaken  the 
organization  of  our  society. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
American  freedom.  Encouraging  local  peo- 
ple to  hold  themselves  above  the  law  and 
to  constitute  themselves  a  "super"  policing 
agency,  and  paying  them  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  such  action,  would  establish  disrespect 
for  law  and  would  accomplish  the  breakdown 
of  law  enforcement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  respectfully 
and  officially  object  to  any  Federal  funds  go- 
ing to  the  Community  Alert  Patrol  on  the 
grounds  that  there  Is  no  legal  authorization 
for  such  action.  The  Federal  Government 
must  not  In  any  way  sanction  this  dangerous 
experiment  with  the  future  of  Justice  In 
America. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Tbomas  H.  B^^chbl, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    SETTLEMENT    OP    THE 
RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislattvk  Clerk.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81,  a  Joiint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  thetr  employees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  with  amendments  on  page  4, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"extension"  and  insert  "settlement 
within  the  limits";  in  line  10.  after  the 
word  "bargaining",  to  insert  "and  medi- 
ation efforts";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"table",  to  strike  out  "extension"  and  in- 
sert "settlement  within  the  limits";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "bargaining",  to 
insert  "and  mediation  efforts";  on  page 
5,  line  3.  after  "Sec.  5."  to  insert  "(a)"; 
after  line  13  to  Insert: 

(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  Board  for  clarification 
of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the  Board 
shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly  Issue  a 
further  determination  with  respect  to  the 
matters  raised  by  any  application  for  clarifi- 
cation. Such  further  determination  may,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made  with  or 
without  a  further  hearing. 

And,  after  line  23,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Speelal  Board. 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhltd.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Special  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  parties  In  the  completion  of 
their  collective  bargaining  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  remaining  issues  in  dispute.  The 
Special  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members 
to  be  named  by  the  President.  The  National 
Mediation  Board  is  authorized  and  directed: 
( 1 )  to  compensate  the  members  of  the  Board 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $100  for  each  day 
together  with  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses,  and  (8)  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution.  For  Che  purpose  of  any  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Special  Board,  it  shall 
have  the  authority  conferred  by  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  and  examination  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  49,  50). 

Sec.  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt 
by  mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
this  dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  the  Bpeclal  Board  shall  hold 
bearings  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel,  In  tta  report  to  the 
President  of  April  38,  1967,  In  implementa- 


tion of  the  coUectlve  bargaining  contem- 
plated In  the  recommendation  of  Bmergcner 
Board  Numbered  169,  to  determine  whethw 
the  proposal  (1)  Is  In  the  pubUc  interest, 
(2)  la  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  coUectlve  bargaining  and 
mediation  efforts  In  this  case,  (3)  protecti 
the  coUectlve  bargaining  process,  and  (4) 
fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  lAbor 
Act.  At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be 
accorded  a  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
positions  concerning  the  proposal  of  the 
Special  Mediation  Panel. 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  iu 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and 
shall  incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel  with  such  modifica- 
tions, if  any,  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  neces- 
sary to  (1)  be  in  the  public  Interest,  (2) 
achieve  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  pro- 
tect the  collective  bargaining  process,  and 
(4)  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  The  determination  shaU  be  promptly 
transmitted  by  the  Board  to  the  President 
said  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  specified  In  section  6,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  ef- 
fect and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the 
parties  reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  is 
not  reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1,  1967.  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Board's  determination  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  resort 
to  either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived 
at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determination 
by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the  temu  of 
the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangementf 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  Board  for  clarification 
of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the  Board 
shall  reconvene  and  shaU  promptly  Issue  a 
further  determination  vrtth  respect  to  the 
matters  raised  by  any  application  for  clari- 
fication. Such  further  determination  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made  with  or 
without  a  further  hearing. 

(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Coltmibla  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Special  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended 
by  law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  nlnety-flrst  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  \n  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28,  1967. 

UNANXMOUB-CONSEKT   AORXXMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  contacted  all 
interested  parties,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  Joint  resolution,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs],  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proposer  of  the  amendment 
tuid  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  joint 
resolution;  with  1  hour  on  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion this  to  the  majority  leader.  As  I 


recall,  we  will  probably  have  eight  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  absent  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  is  almost  imperative  that  we 
£inlsh  action  on  the  Joint  resolution  to- 
day, particularly  if  there  are  to  be  3  or 
4  days  of  leadtime  before  the  carriers 
may  be  notified.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  probably  ought  to  stay  in  session 
today  until  we  complete  action  on  the 
measure.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  This  matter 
is  of  such  transcendental  importance 
that  we  almost  have  to;  we  have  no 
choice. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  not  more  than  15  minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
get  the  time.  

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  has 
not  heard  the  time  proposed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No  ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  withheld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat the  unanimous-consent  request, 
with  the  same  stipulation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  request.  I  would  like  to  note  that  in 
the  course  of  my  cn^enlng  statement  I 
propose  to  yield  to  the  second  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  to 
speak  on  this  matter.  He  says  he  will 
take  15  minutes  or  so.  I  do  not  wish  the 
request  to  be  changed,  but  I  wish  to 
notify  the  Senate  that  I  will  accommo- 
date the  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ProottI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chsdr) . 
Is  there  objection  to  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  the  at- 
taches of  the  Senate  notify  Senators  of 
the  time  limitation  and  that  their  pres- 
ence would  be  appreciated  and  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  finish  action  on  the 
measure  today. 

puvn.KGE  or  THE  rxoox 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
(luring  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.   President,  I  shall 


make  a  brief  (H>enlng  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  resolution,  and  deal  In  great- 
er detail  with  the  substantive  features  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  resolution 
as  the  debate  progresses.  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable at  the  opening  of  the  debate  to 
make  an  explanatory  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  RaU- 
way  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees  represented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers;  International  Brotherhood  of  Boil- 
ermakers. Iron  ShlpbuUders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers  functioning  through  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department,  APL-CIO,  labor  orga- 
nizations, threatens  essential  transportation 
services  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Emergency  Board  Numbered  169 
(created  by  Executive  Order  11324,  January 
28.  1967,  32  VR.  1075)   has  made  its  report; 
.and 

Whereas,  under  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  extended  and  Implemented  by 
PubUc  Law  90-10  of  AprU  12,  1967,  as 
amended,  the  parties  have  not  succeeded 
completely  In  resolving  all  of  their  differ- 
ences through  the  processes  of  free  coUectlve 
bargaining;  and 

Whereas  related  disputes  have  been  settled 
by  private  coUectlve  bargaining  between  the 
carriers  and  other  organizations  represent- 
ing approximately  three-quarters  of  their 
employees,  so  that  the  present  dispute  rep- 
resented a  barrier  to  the  completion  of  thli* 
round  of  bargaining  in  this  industry;  and 

Whereas  a  Special  Mediation  Panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  enactment 
of  Public  Law  90-10  propoeed  settlement 
terms  to  assist  the  parties  in  Implementa- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  envisaged 
In  the  recommendations  of  Emergency 
Board  Numbered  169;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  orderly  culmination  of  this 
collective  bargaining  process;  and 

Whereas  the  national  Interest,  Including 
the  national  health  and  defense,  requires 
that  transportation  services  essential  to  In- 
terstate commerce  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  Is  essential  to  seciuity  and 
continuity  of  transportation  servlcea  by  such 
services:    Therefore   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Special  Board  for  the  purxxwe 
of  assisting  the  parties  In  the  completion  of 
their  collective  bargaining  and  the  resolution 
of  the  remaining  issues  In  dispute.  The  Spe- 
cial Board  shall  consist  of  five  members  to  be 
named  by  the  President.  The  National  Media- 
tion Board  is  authorized  and  directed:  (1) 
to  compensate  the  members  of  the  Board  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  9100  for  each  day 
together  with  necessary  travel  and  subsis- 
tence expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Special  Board,  it 
shall  have  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
the  attendance  and  examination  of  witnesses 


and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  OonunlMlaii 
Act  of  September  36.  1914.  as  amended  (IS 
US.C.  49,  60) . 

Sbc.  2.  The  Special  Board  shaU  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the  ooUae- 
tlve  bargaining  proceas. 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  the  Special  Board  sbaU  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  m  its  report  to  the  President 
of  April  22,  1967,  In  Implementation  of  the 
collective  bargaining  contemplated  In  the 
recommendation  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 169,  to  determine  whether  the  proposal 
(1)  Is  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  (2)  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  coUectlve  bargaining  and  mediation 
efforts  In  this  case,  (3)  protects  the  coUectlve 
bargaliUng  process,  and  (4)  fulfills  the  pur- 
poses of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  At  such 
hearings  the  parties  shaU  be  accorded 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel. 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  its 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  shaU 
Incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel  with  such  modifications.  If  any, 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  (1)  be 
in  the  public  interest,  (2)  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
coUectlve  bcu-gainlng  and  mediation  efforts  In 
this  case,  (3)  protect  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing process,  and  (4)  fulfiU  the  purposes  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  determination 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the  Board 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  specified  in  section  6,  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  shaU  take 
effect  and  shaU  continue  In  effect  untU  the 
parties  reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  Is 
not  reached,  untU  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  aK>roprlate.  The 
Board's  determination  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  resort  to 
either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived  at 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  RaU- 
way Labor  Act   (46  XJS.C.  151  et  seq.). 

(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  au  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  detaUed  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any 
party  may  within  the  effective  period  of  the 
determination  apply  to  the  Board  for  clari- 
fication of  its  determination,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shaU  promptly 
Issue  a  further  determination  with  re^>eot 
to  the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(46  U.8.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  xmtil  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  fo  In  Executive 
Order   11324,   January  28,   1967. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  committee  report  cm 
the  bill  is  a  short  one,  consisting  of  the 
statements  of  the  majority,  the  individ- 
ual views  of  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Ken- 
NEDT  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kenheot  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
WiLLiAKs  of  New  Jersey,  and  what  I 
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would  deocrlbe  as  special  ooncurring 
views  with  the  majority,  in  the  form  of 
IndlTldiial  views,  of  Mr.  Javits,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  marked 
excerpts  of  the  report  on  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttdings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port, together  with  individual  views, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  are 
as  follow: 

COMUnTB  AMKNDMKNTS  TO  SENATE  JOINT 
SXBOLTTnON   81 

Hie  committee  adopted  four  amendments 
to  the  resolution  as  originally  Introduced. 
Ttiese  amendmenta  are  more  In  tbe  natvire  ol 
correcting  and  technical  amendments  than 
substantive  changes  In  the  bill. 

(1)  Section  3  Is  amended  to  change  the 
second  factor  which  the  Special  Board  is 
to  consider  In  determining  whether  there 
should  be  changes  made  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  previous  bodies  which  attempted 
to  promote  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
amended  language  reads  as  follows:  ■*•  •  • 
to  determine  whether  the  proposal  •  •  • 
(2)  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation  efforts  In  this  case."  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  insure  that  the  out- 
side limits  within  which  the  Special  Board 
shall  consider  possible  terms  to  recommend 
to  the  parties  shall  be  based  upon  the  efforts 
which  have  already  occurred  In  attempting 
to  mediate  the  Instant  dispute;  specifically, 
the  actual  bargaining  proposals  of  the 
parties  on  or  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Special  Mediation  Panel  on  April  12.  1967, 
and  the  proposal,  dated  April  22,  1967,  by 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President  on  April  11,  1967, 
the  so-called  Fahy  Panel.  These  terms  of 
reference  specifically  do  not  Include  the  re- 
port of  Emergency  Board  No.  169,  which  was 
not  a  mediation  proposal  but  in  the  nature 
of  a  decision  upon  a  record. 

(3)  Section  4  was  amended  so  that  criteria 
used  by  the  Special  Board  should  reflect  the 
change  made  In  section  3,  above,  and  for  the 
reason  stated  above.  Accordingly,  the  second 
(2)  criteria  was  amended  to  read:  "achieve  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
efforts  In  the  case." 

(3)  Section  6  was  amended  by  adding  a 
new  aubaectlon  (b)  which  indicates  that  in 
the  event  the  Special  Board's  determination 
goes  Into  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  and  thereafter  there  U  some 
disagreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
meaning  of  part  or  all  of  the  determination 
or  of  any  action  deemed  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  determination,  any  party  may  re- 
quest, during  the  lUe  of  the  Special  Board's 
determination,  that  the  Special  Board  shall 
reconvene  and  promptly  Issue  a  further 
determination  with  respect  to  the  matters 
raised  in  the  request.  Such  further  deter- 
mination may  be  with,  or  without,  a  further 
bearing.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  ranove  a  latent  ambiguity  as  to  the*  power 
of  the  Board  to  clarify  its  determination  and 
■pecifloally  limits  such  powers  to  the  period 
during  which  the  determination  of  the  Spe- 
cial Board  la  in  effect. 

(4)  Section  6  Is  f\irther  amended  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (c)  which  states  "the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  suits 
oonceming  the  determination  of  the  Special 
Board."  The  purpose  of  tlila  amendment  Is 
to  make  clear  that  if  any  basis  shall  arise 
upon  which  to  challenge  the  detemUnation 
of  the  Special  Board,  such  suit  may  be 
brought  only  In  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  District  of  ColumbU. 


PtTRFOSB    AND    MAJOB    FROVISIONB    Of    THK 
RBSOLOnON 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion Is  to  maintain  the  Nation's  railroad 
transport  without  Interruption  while  at- 
tempting to  allow  the  greatest  freedom  of 
collective  bargaimng  permissible  under  the 
premises. 

The  method  chosen  to  achieve  these  re- 
sults Is  the  establishment  by  the  President 
of  a  five-member  Special  Board  to  operate 
during  a  90-day  no-strlke,  no-lockout  period 
which  is  to  begin  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution.  This  Board  will 
have  several  distinct  phases  during  each  of 
which  the  object  of  the  Special  Board  will 
be  to  assist  the  parties  in  arriving  at  mu- 
tually acceptable  terms  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  These  stages  may  be  sununa- 
rlzed  as  follows:  Duriog  the  first  30  days  of 
the  life  of  this  Board  It  would  imdertake 
Intensive  mediation  efforts  with  both  sides 
in  the  dispute  in  an  effort  to  find  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  satisfactory  solution.  If  no 
agreement  is  reached  by  the  parties,  begin- 
ning on  the  31st  day,  the  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  study  the 
equity  of  the  proposals  of  the  President's 
Special  Mediation  Panel  of  April  21,  1967. 
Again,  durmg  this  period  the  parties  would 
be  free  at  any  time  to  reach  an  agreement 
to  settle  the  dispute. 

Howeverj.Uf  there  is  still  no  agreement 
reached  by  Ithe  60th  day  following  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution,  the  Board  would  file 
its  determination  with  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  stating  whether  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  Special  Mediation  Panel's  pro- 
posals are  deemed  necessary  and  what  such 
modifications  may  be.  The  parties  would 
again  be  given  an  opportumty  to  reach  their 
own  collective-bargaining  agreement,  but  if 
they  failed  to  do  so,  on  the  9l8t  day  the 
determination  of  the  Special  Board  would 
take  effect  and  become  the  collective-bar- 
gaming  agreement  of  the  parties  for  such  pe- 
riod, up  to  2  years  from  January  1,  1967,  as 
the  Special  Board  shall  state  In  its  deter- 
mination. Regardless  of  the  operative  period 
of  the  determination  of  the  Special  Board  as 
stated  In  its  determination,  such  determi- 
nation shall  cease  to  have  any  force  and 
effect  upon  the  signing  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  by  ttie  parties. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  if  the 
determination  of  the  Special  Board  becomes 
effective,  it  shall  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  though  it 
were  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  freely 
arrived  at  by  the  parties. 

Senator  Morse,  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  administration  on  behalf  of  him- 
self. Senator  Mansfield,  and  Senator  Dlrksen, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  resolution  dis- 
cussed the  definitive  nature  of  the  resolution, 
clearly  outlining  the  differences  between  me- 
diation and  arbitration: 

"It  has  not  come  to  be  recognized  yet  in 
the  Congress  but  I  think  It  will  before  this 
historic  debate  is  over  it  will  be  recognized 
that  this  really  is  not  an  arbitration  pro- 
posal. That  is  a  label.  We  have  to  understand 
what  the  process  of  arbitration  is. 

"The  Board  set  up  under  this  resolution 
is  not  given  any  arbitration  jurisdiction 
whatsoever.  Arbitration  is  a  straight  judicial 
process,  not  a  compromising  process  at  all. 

"The  procedure  provided  for  In  this  resolu- 
tion is  completely  a  compromising  procedure. 
It  should  be,  because  that  Is  what  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  are.  When  you 
walk  In  an  arbitration  hearing  room  you 
walk  Into  a  hearing  room  that  is  bound  by 
judicial  processes,  not  compromising  proc- 
esses. Arbitration,  volimtary  or  compulsory. 
Is  a  strict  judicial  process. 

"The  obligation  of  the  arbitrator  ts  to  fol- 
low two  very  Important  judicial  rules.  The 
proponent  of  any  Issue  has  the  burden  of 
proof  on  that  issue.  Second,  he  has  the  obli- 
gation of  establishing  that  burden  of  proof 


by  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  It  is  the 
evidence  that  is  controlling.  When  you  walk 
mto  mediation  and  collective  bargaimng  you 
walk  into  a  give-and-take  process  of  trying 
to  reach  consclonable  compromises  and  the 
mediator  tries  to  lead  the  parties  to  a  fair, 
equitable  compromise  of  their  dlffereuceai 
irrespective  of  the  evidence. 

"Yes,  let  me  say  quite  frankly,  he  takes 
Into  consideration  in  part  the  economic 
power  position  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties. 
The  mediator  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  falltire 
m  the  mediation  may  result  In  a  lockout  or 
a  strike  which  is  the  exercise  of  econoznlc 
power  and  what  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
that  economic  power  will  be  upon  the  party. 
The  arbitrator  does  not  have  any  right  to 
do  that.  If  he  did  he  would  disqualify  him- 
self as  an  arbitrator. 

"The  arbitrator  has  exactly  the  same  re- 
sponsibility as  a  judge.  He  can't  ever  Justify 
changing  mmaeil  from  a  judicial  officer  into 
a  compromiser.  That  is  what  a  mediator  1b. 

"Now,  what  the  President  is  trying  to  say 
to  the  parties  in  this  resolution,  and  I  know 
something  about  its  birth  and  the  thought 
that  went  into  its  aborning,  that  these  parties 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  reach 
compromises  between  themselves.  If  they 
can't  do  it  in  regard  to  their  own  voluntary 
initiative  enterprises  between  themselveg, 
then  Government  officials  will  try  to  help 
them  compromise. 

"I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  parties  that  if  you  will  analyze  thU 
resolution,  the  primary  function  of  this  spe- 
cial Panel  that  the  President  is  going  to  ap- 
point is  to  reach  a  compromise  settlement 
within  the  framework  of  the  mediation  and 
the  collective  bargaining  you  have  already 
participated  in,  not  go  outside  of  the 
framework. 

"An  arbitrator  Is  always  free  and  has  the 
duty  to  go  outside  the  framework  of  the  col- 
lective bargaimng  and  the  mediation  that 
has  preceded  his  taking  jurisdiction  as  an 
arbitrator  and  decides  the  case  on  the  basts 
of  the  evidence  in  the  issues  raised  and  In 
the  argtmients  and  evidence  raised  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  that  case. 

"That  is  not  the  case  here  at  all.  This 
resolution  marks  out  a  framework  within 
which  this  Board  has  to  o]>erate.  It  also 
means  that  this  Board  is  free  to  make  its  sug- 
gestions and  its  recommendations  to  the  par- 
ties in  regard  to  all  the  differences  that  exist. 

"If  the  parties  cant  come  to  the  judgment 
of  agreeing  voluntarily  to  a  final  acceptable 
compromise,  then  the  Board  makes  Its  rec- 
ommendations. It  makes  its  recommendation 
to  the  President.  It  makes  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress." 

Senator  Morse  also  pointed  out  during  the 
hearings  that  the  procedure  to  be  utilised 
under  this  resolution,  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  mediation  leading  to 
finality,  was  utUlzed  during  World  War  II: 

"This  is  not  an  extraordinary  procedure. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  bill  legislatively  for  we 
haven't  legislated  this  type  of  procedure  be- 
fore. But  this  procedure  has  been  used  In 
literally  scores  and  scores  and  scores  of  cases, 
labor  dispute  cases,  that  have  been  settled, 
particularly  in  World  War  n.  When  we  were 
at  war  this  wa*  a  common  procedure  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  many,  many  cases. 

'In  fact,  I  think  the  statistics  would  show 
that  more  War  Labor  Board  cases  were  settled 
In  the  mediation  procedure  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Board,  than  were  settled  by  way 
of  mediation  finality,  by  decision  of  the 
Board. 

"Many  of  the  cases  washed  themselves  out 
In  the  mediation  process.  In  those  cases,  it 
is  true  the  final  papers  were  filed  with  the 
Board  setting  out  the  mediation  settlement, 
combined  mediation-collective  bargaining 
settlement,  that  the  parties  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

"There  were  many  cases  of  the  Board  that 
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went  to  arbitration.  The  arbitration  voted 
by  the  labor  members  of  the  Board,  as  well 
u  the  employer  members  or  public  mem- 
liers  of  the  Board,  time  and  time  again. 

"When  we  came  to  the  finding  of  fact  that 
we  were  dealing  with  a  case  in  which  a  suc- 
casBful  prosecution  of  the  war  effort  required 
flnallty  either  by  way  of  mediation  finality 
wtiich  was  a  Board  decision  or  by  an  arbitra- 
tor that  was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  give 
finality  to  the  decision. 

"That  process  had  the  support  of  labor 
time  and  time  again  only  because  all  of  us 
on  the  Board  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion decided  that  this  particular  case,  de- 
fense plant,  mumtlon  plant,  all  sorts  of 
plants,  the  products  of  which  were  vital  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  about  to 
shut  down  and  an  arbitration  procedure  was 
adopted  in  those  cases. 

"But  that  is  not  the  procedure  In  this  case, 
although  I  respect  those  who  do  not  share  my 
views.  This  procedure  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  not  extraordinary  at  all.  We 
loUowed  it  in  many,  many  cases  during  the 
War  Labor  Board  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Board." 

In  sum,  this  proposal  guarantees  fair  deal- 
ing to  the  parties  and  to  the  public  by :  ( 1 ) 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest;  (2)  the 
protection  of  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess: (3)  the  protection  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act;  and  (4)  the  assurance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of  true  col- 
lective bargaining  If  the  parties  wish  to  pro- 
tect that  preciovis  right  of  economic  freedom. 
This  resolution  is  not  mtended  to  be  and 
does  not  constitute  permanent  legislation. 
Nor  does  it  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  resolution  Is  not  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  indicate  a  precedent  for  congres- 
sional or  executive  action  with  respect  to 
any  future  labor  dispute. 

The  committee,  as  It  has  stated  in  the  past, 
does  not  believe  It,  or  the  Congress,  should, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  l>e- 
oome  Involved  in  or  intervene  on  an  od  hoc 
basis  In  any  labor  dispute. 

BACXQBOnNO  or  THZ  LBOISLA'nON 

This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  the  unad- 
justed labor  dispute  between  almost  the 
entire  class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States 
and  their  shopcraf  t  employees  represented  by 
the  Railway  Employees  Department,  ATL- 
CIO. 

There  are  138  line-haul  railroads  and  ter- 
minals and  switching  companies  which  are 
parties  to  this  dispute.  The  individual  car- 
riers are  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  (comprised  of  the  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Southeastern  Carriers'  Confer- 
ence Committees) . 

The  six  labor  organizations  involved,  com- 
prising the  Railway  Employees  Department, 
AFL-CIO  are : 

International  Association  of  Macblnlsta 
and  Aerospace  Workers; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermak- 
ers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers, 
and  Helpers; 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation; 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  and 

International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  & 
Oilers. 

These  rnilons  represent  approximately  137.- 
000  shop  craf  tworkers  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads party  to  this  controversy. 

The  collective  bargaining  out  of  which  this 
controversy  arose  began  on  May  17,  1966,  al- 
most a  year  ago,  when  at  that  point  the  six 
labor  organizations  served  notices  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  re- 
questing a  general  increase  of  20  percent  in 
all  wage  rates  and  differentials,  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  procedures  for  periodic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments,  shift  differentials,  addi- 
tional overtime  pay,  vacation  and  paid  holi- 


day Improvements,  jury  duty  pay,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  30-mlnute  paid  lunch  pe- 
riod on  each  shift;  all  changes  to  be  mude 
effective  as  of  January  1, 1967. 

In  Jime  of  1966,  the  following  month,  vari- 
ous proposals  were  served  by  the  individual 
railroads  on  the  labor  organizations.  Among 
the  changes  requested  were  a  revision  of  the 
vacation  agreement,  elimmation  of  certain 
craft  jurisdictional  barriers,  revision  of  the 
rules  governing  the  work  of  car  inspectors, 
greater  freedom  to  Institute  technological, 
operational,  and  organizational  changes,  es- 
tablishment of  entrance  rates,  compulsory 
retirement  age  limits,  revision  of  the  40-hovir 
workweek  rules,  establishment  of  a  rule  to 
prohibit  duplicate  holiday  payments,  elimi- 
nation of  the  advance  notice  requirement  for 
emergency  force  reductions,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rule  that  would  require  ad- 
herence to  the  common  law  rule  for  damages 
for  breach  of  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
Following  the  formal  change  of  notice  by 
the  organizations  and  individual  carriers,  a 
number  of  conferences  were  held  between  the 
individual  carriers  and  the  organizations.  No 
agreements  were  reached  through  these  indi- 
vidual negotiations  and  the  carriers  and  the 
organizations  authorized  so-called  national 
handling  of  the  controversy. 

Discussions  at  the  national  level  begsin  on 
September  28,  1966,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Sub- 
sequently, s  2-day  meeting  was  held  In  Chi- 
cago beginning  October  11,  1966.  Following 
this  meeting  the  parties  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

On  October  14,  1966,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  docketed  the  case  as  No.  A-7049. 
Mediation  sessions  began  under  the  auspices 
of  Chairman  Francis  A.  O'Neill,  in  Chicago, 
on  October  19,  1966.  Subsequent  mediation 
sessions  were  held  in  Chicago  on  October  20, 
and  in  Washmgton,  D.C.  on  October  24,  25, 
26,  and  27. 

On  October  27, 1966,  Chairman  O'Neill  sub- 
mitted a  mediation  proposal  to  the  organi- 
zations. The  proposal  provided  for  a  1-year 
contract  effective  January  1,  1967,  with  a  6- 
percent  Increase  In  base  wage,  3  weeks'  vaca- 
tion after  10  years,  and  the  withdrawal  by 
both  carriers  and  labor  organizations  of  all 
other  demands. 

At  that  time  the  spokesman  for  the  labor 
organizations,  then  six,  indicated  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  respond  until  after  the 
organizations  had  held  an  executive  council 
meeting  scheduled  in  Chicago  for  November 
10,  1966.  Throughout  this  period  Chairman 
O'Neill  was  In  touch  with  both  the  carriers 
and  the  labor  organizations'  representatives. 
From  early  October  vmtll  January  13,  1967, 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  also  actively  handling,  in 
mediation,  the  then  current  wage  disputes 
for  the  following  organizations: 

Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen    tc 
Englnemen; 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks; 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees: 

Transportation  Communications  Em- 
ployees' Union  (formerly  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers) ; 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen;  and 
Joint  Council  of  Dining  Car  Employees. 
Mr.  O'Neill  made  a  mediator's  proposal  to 
each  of  these  organizations  substantially 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposal  made  to  the 
shop  craft  unions  on  October  27,  1966.  These 
are  the  same  Issues;  namely,  1  year,  6-percent 
general  wage  Increase,  coverage  of  the  vaca- 
tions. 

That  was  then  followed,  on  November  17, 
by  a  settlement  which  was  reached,  and  it 
is  important  to  note  that  this  basic  settle- 
ment was  reached  almoet  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively in  private  negotiations,  and  almost 
without  any  mediation  at  all.  On  November 
17,  that  settlement  was  reached  between  the 
railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  It  provided  for  a  6-percent  gen- 
eral wage  increase  which  was  to  run  until 


December  31,  1967.  Thwe  was  also  a  provi- 
sion m  that  settlement  for  3  weeks'  vacation 
after  10  yean,  so  this  round  started  with  a 
private  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  was  basically  on  a  5-percent  for  1967 
basis. 

Four  days  after  that,  on  November  21,  1966, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  & 
Englnemen  signed  a  mediation  a^eement 
with  the  carriers  providing  a  basic  wage  in- 
crease Of  5  percent,  effective  August  12,  1066, 
to  extend  through  December  31,  1967,  3 
weeks'  vacation  after  10  years,  and  the  dis- 
position of  other  Issues  m  their  respective 
notices.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
on  December  15,  1966,  signed  a  mediation 
agreement  with  the  carriers  providing  chiefly 
for  a  basic  wage  Increase  of  6  percent,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1967,  and  extending  to 
December  31,  1967,  3  weeks'  vacation  after 
10  years,  and  the  provision  of  arbitration  of 
the  issue  of  "away-from-home  expenses." 

The  remaining  four  organizations  listed 
above  did  not  accept  the  mediators'  tM-oposal 
and  Insisted  upon  an  agreement  of  longer 
duration.  On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  OTJelll 
made  a  new  proposal  which  suggested  an 
agreement  providing  for  a  basic  wage  in- 
crease of  5  percent  effective  January  1,  1967, 
and  an  additional  2Vi  percent  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  to  run  through  June  30,  1968. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  possibUlty  of 
an  18-month  settlement  on  a  basis  similar  to 
the  1-year  settlement  came  into  the  pic- 
ture. Mr.  O'Neill  also  proposed  again  3  weeks' 
vacation  after  10  years,  and  arbitration  of 
the  "away  from  home  expenses"  issue. 

On  January  13,  1967,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  the  Trans- 
portation Communication  Employees  Union, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  and 
the  Joint  CoxincU  of  Dining  Car  Employees 
signed  a  mediation  agreement  with  the  car- 
riers incorporating  this  18-month  proposal. 
This  represents  a  settlement  with  74  percent 
of  the  railroad  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  6  percent  for  1  year;  5  percent  for  1  year 
and  2V4  percent  for  the  next  6  months,  with 
the  settlement  of  a  relatively  small  number 
of  said  issues.  That  6  percent  settlement  ran 
through  1967,  but  also  went  back  to  August 
12,  1966,  as  also  did  the  firemen's  settlement. 
That  was  on  a  6-percent  basis  for  the  period 
running  to  December  31,  1967.  when  It  was 
made  in  October.  They  were  both  made  in 
October  and  in  November  of  1966— but  they 
went  back  In  their  effective  date  to  August 
12,  1966.  The  clerks'  settlement  was  the  6 
percent  for  the  12-month  period  which  was 
covered  by  that  agreement. 

On  December  8,  1966,  after  there  had  been 
some  of  these  other  movements,  settlements, 
in  Chicago,  the  labor  organizations — the  six 
mvolved  in  the  present  dispute — submitted 
to  Chairman  O'Neill  a  reply  to  the  mediation 
proposal  received  from  him  on  October  27, 
1966.  At  that  time,  in  December,  the  orga- 
nizations indicated  that  they  found  the  pro- 
posal. In  the  terms  which  come  from  their 
advice,  "totally  madequate  and  unaccept- 
able." They  added  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  would  be  interested  is  a 
longer  term  agreement  than  the  1-year  pro- 
posed by  the  carriers  and  that  they  would 
be  pleased  to  pursue  this  matter  if  the  car- 
riers were  prepared  to  discuss  it.  The  carrier 
representatives,  however,  had  orally  advised 
Chairman  O'Neill  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  an  agreement  In  excess  of 
1  year. 

Chairman  O'Neill  met  again  with  the  par- 
ties In  Chicago  on  December  20,  1966,  and 
was  in  frequent  contact  with  them  by  tele- 
phone frcMn  December  20,  to  January  6,  1967. 
During  this  period  the  organizations  re- 
quested on  several  occasions  that  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  proffer  arbitration  m 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  On  January  6,  1967,  the  Board 
having  determined  that  further  mediation 
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UTorti  would  be  fniltleu,  commtmieatM  to 
the  partlea  a  formal  proffer  of  arbitration. 

On  January  9,  19C7,  the  lalxr  organlza- 
tlona  formally  declined  the  proffer  of  arMtra- 
Uon.  Thereupon,  on  January  13,  19fl7,  the 
National  Mediation  Board  Informed  the 
parties  that  It  waa  withdrawing  from  the 
oaae,  which  la,  again,  part  of  the  establlahed 
procedure.  ( Subsequently,  by  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967,  the  carriers  Informed  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  proffer  of  arbitration.) 

The  National  Mediation  Board  notified  the 
President  on  January  19,  1967,  that  In  Ite 
judgment  this  dispute  threatened  to  sub- 
stantially Interrupt  Interstate  commerce  so 
aa  to  deprive  the  country  of  eesentlal  trane- 
portatlon  service.  Thereupon,  on  January  28, 
1967,  the  President  Issued  Executive  Order 
No.  11324,  creating  Emergency  Board  No.  169. 
TtXK  Board  consisted  of  Messrs.  David  Glns- 
burg,  attorney.  Chairman;  Prank  J.  Ougan, 
of  Georgetown  University  School  of  Law; 
and  John  W.  McConnell,  president  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampishlre. 

The  act  provides  that  no  changes  may  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  for  30  days  after  an 
Emergency  Board  has  made  Its  report  to  the 
President.  In  this  case  the  parties  by  stipula- 
tion, approved  by  the  President,  agreed  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  Board  to  report  its 
finding  to  the  President  unttl  March  13, 
1967,  and  to  extend  the  period  of  statutory 
restramt  until   12:01  ajn.,  April  13,   1967. 

The  Emergency  Board  opened  Its  public 
hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February 
1,  1967,  and  formal  proceedings  were  held 
for  7  days  between  February  1,  and  February 
9,  1967.  The  record  of  the  hearings  confilsted 
of  1.073  pages  of  testimony  and  36  numbered 
exhibits.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
the  Board  requested  from  each  side  a  final 
brief  on  their  respective  positions. 

The  Emergency  Board  submitted  Its  report 
to  the  President  on  March  10,  1967.  Briefly, 
the  Emergency  Board  recommended  a  6  per- 
cent general  wage  Increase,  a  Job  evaluation 
study  and  the  establishment  of  an  escrow 
fund  to  correct  wage  inequities  between 
sUlled  and  unskilled  shop  craft  employees, 
a  third  week  vacation  after  10  years  rather 
than  16  years,  a  2-year  contract  with  a  wage 
reopener  which  could  be  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  withdrawal  of  all  other 
proposals. 

Immediately  after  the  Emergency  Board 
submitted  Its  repwt  to  the  President  the 
labor  organizations  requested  a  meeting  with 
It  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  clarlflcatlon 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  report.  Such  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  by  Chairman  Olnsburg.  and 
on  March  IS,  1967,  he  and  Mr.  Dugan  met 
with  representatives  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. Clarifying  statements  were  Issued  and 
subsequently  conveyed  In  writing  to  both 
parties. 

Pubsequently,  the  parties  met  on  several 
occasions  without  the  presence  of  a  Federal 
mediator.  The  carriers  informed  the  labor 
organizations  that  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  report  of  the  Emergency  Board 
No.  169  in  principle  and  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  within  Its  framework.  The  unions 
announced  that  they  did  not  find  the  Emer- 
gency .  Board's  recom mends tiona  acceptable 
and  on  Idarch  29  submitted  a  counterpro- 
posal to  the  carriers.  During  this  period  of 
exchanges  the  parties  were  informally  ad- 
vising the  NaUonal  Mediation  Board  of  their 
respective  posltloas.  As  a  result  of  these  re- 
ports, and  in  view  of  the  complete  lack  of 
progress  by  the  parties  In  privately  resolving 
their  differences^  on  March  31,  1967,  the 
Mediation  Board  requested  that  the  parties 
meet  again  under  Its  auspices  and  scheduled 
such  a  meeting  for  April  4,  1967. 

Chairman  O'Neill  met  with  the  parties  on 
April  4,  April  6,  and  the  morning  of  April 
6.  Following  the  latter  meeting  and  after 
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discussing  the  state  of  the  existing  impasse 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Reynolds  requested 
the  parties  to  meet  with  them  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Building  In  Washington 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  6. 

The  parties  met  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  April  6  and  7.  These  sessions  indi- 
cated to  the  mediators  that  a  settlement 
could  not  likely  be  achieved  prior  to  the 
strike  deadline  of  12:01  ajn.,  April  13.  1967. 
The  mediation  began  to  explore  with  the 
labor  organizations  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  1-week  extension  in  the  statutory 
strike  deadline.  Dlactisslonfl  concerning  the 
proposed  extension  continued  on  April  8  and 
April  9.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
requested  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
President  that  the  period  be  extended.  The 
organizations  rejected   these  requests. 

On  AprU  10.  1967.  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congtess  requesting  the  en- 
actment of  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  to  extend 
the  status  quo  period  with  respect  to  this 
particular  controversy  for  an  additional  20 
days.  The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Conunlttee  adopted  the  resolution 
Immediately.  Thereafter,  following  hearings 
in  executive  session  on  the  same  date,  this 
Senate  committee  adopted  the  resolution. 
The  following  day.  April  11.  1967.  the  Con- 
gress passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  The 
resolution  extended  the  period  of  statutory 
restraining  untU  12:01  aan..  May  3.  1967. 

The  President  signed  Senate  Jomt  Resolu- 
tion 65  on  April  12,  1967.  and  In  accordance 
with  his  message  to  the  Congress  appointed 
a  Special  Panel  of  Mediators  conslsUng  of 
Judge  Charles  Fahy.  recently  retired  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  George  W.  Taylor,  professor  of 
Industry,  umversity  of  Pennsylvania:  and 
John  T.  Dunlop.  professor  of  economics.  Har- 
vard University. 

Thereafter,  this  Special  Mediation  Panel 
met  with  the  parties,  both  separately  and 
together,  but  were  unable  to  find  during  the 
course  of  28  meetings  a  method  of  achiev- 
ing a  settlement  by  the  parties.  Finally,  on 
April  22.  1967.  the  Special  Mediation  Panel 
made  a  proposal  of  its  own,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  outstanding  disputes  between  the 
parties.  This  proposal  was  found  to  be  un- 
acceptable In  whole  or  In  part  by  both  parties. 
As  a  result  of  this  Impasse,  the  President  on 
April  28  again  requested  the  Congress  to 
avert  the  strike,  which  was  then  scheduled 
for  12:01  ajn..  May  3,  1967,  for  a  period  of 
47  days.  Public  Law  90-13  waa  signed  by  the 
President  on  May  2, 1967. 

While  Emergency  Board  No.  169  had  found 
that  there  were  separate  requests  for  contract 
modifications  by  the  parties,  in  fact  tentative 
agreement  or  withdrawal  of  the  request  for 
change  had  been  made  In  all  but  three  of  the 
areas  of  dispute.  These  were,  and  are.  the 
length  of  the  contract  term,  the  amount  of 
the  general  wage  Increase,  and  the  amount  of 
the  differential  to  be  paid  to  the  skilled 
craftsmen.  In  Its  proposal  for  settlement,  the 
Special  Mediation  Panel  resolved  each  of 
these  outstanding  areas  of  dispute.  It  sug- 
gested as  the  basis  for  an  agreement  an  18- 
month  contract,  a  6-percent  general  wage 
Increase,  and  a  wage  differential  of  5.  5,  and 
5  cents  to  be  paid  AprU  1.  1967.  October  1, 
1967.  and  April  1,  1968.  As  noted  earlier,  this 
proposal  was  not  found  to  be  acceptable.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  not  apparently  been 
any  further  collective  bargaining  by  the 
parties  despite  the  contlnuoTis  offer  of  media- 
tion services  by  the  Stcretary  of  Labor  and 
his  associates. 

RXAKIMCS    AKD    XXECUTrVK    CONSIDERATION 

The  resolution  Introduced  and  referred  to 
the  committee  required  the  Congress  to  find 
and  declare,  because  of  the  effect  of  this  un- 
resolved dispute,  that  emergency  meastu-es 
are  essential  to  the  setUement  of  this  dis- 


pute and  to  the  security  and  conUnuity  of 
transportation  services  by  such  carriers 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  held  public 
hearings  on  7  days:  May  10,  11,  12.  15,  le  17 
and  24,  1967.  At  these  hearings  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Transportation,  the 
members  of  the  Pahy  Panel,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers  and  of  the  employees  in- 
volved m  the  Instant  dispute.  It  considered 
the  resolution  in  executive  session  on  June  5 
1967.  The  resolution  was  reported  with  cer- 
tain clarifying  amendments  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  committee  considered  the  resolution 
as  amended  by  the  subcommittee  on  June  6 
Several  amendmente.  all  of  which  Involved 
various  types  of  seizure  of  the  railroads,  were 
offered  for  consideration  by  members  of  the 
committee.  A  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee represents  the  most  appropriate 
solution  of  the  Instant  dispute.  It  is  aesigued 
to  promote  free  collective  bargaining  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  while  insuring  that 
there  will  not  be  an  Interruption  of  railroad 
service.  If.  and  only  If,  the  parties  fall  to 
agree  on  a  collective  bargaining  contract  will 
the  determination  of  the  Special  Board  go 
Into  effect  and  then  only  until  the  parties 
are  able  to  reach  their  own  agreement. 

SECTION-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

The  "whereas"  clatises  note  that  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  named  railroad  car- 
riers and  their  employees  essential  transpor- 
tation services  of  the  Nation:  that  the  par- 
ties have  not  succeeded  completely  In  resolv- 
ing all  of  their  differences  through  the 
processes  of  free  collective  bargaining  under 
the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
or  through  the  mediation  services  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent April  12,  1967.  upon  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-10;  that  the  Special  Panel  pro- 
posed settlement  terms  to  assist  the  parties 
In  Implementation  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing envisaged  In  the  recommendations  of 
Emergency  Board  No.  169;  and  that  it  te  de- 
sirable to  provide  procedures  for  the  orderly 
culmination  of  the  collecUve  bargaining 
process. 

Section  1  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  five-member  Special  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  parties  In  the 
completion  of  their  collective  bargaining  and 
the  resolution  of  the  remaming  issues  In 
dispute. 

Section  2  directs  the  Special  Board  to  at- 
tempt by  mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute  and  thereby  to  complete 
the  collective  bargalnmg  process. 

Section  3  provides  that  If  there  is  no  agree- 
ment 30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  the  Special  Board  must  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal  made  to  the  parties 
by  the  Special  Mediation  Panel  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  President  of  April  22,  1967.  The 
section  also  provides  that  the  parties  are  to 
be  given  full  opportumty  to  express  their 
views  on  the  proposal  and  that  the  Board 
shall  determine  whether  the  proposal  (1) 
Is  In  the  public  Interest,  (2)  Is  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation  ef- 
forts in  this  case,  (3)  protects  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfills  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Section  4.  provides  that  the  Special  Board 
shall  make  its  determinations  on  or  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  ensictment  of  the  res- 
olution. The  Board  shall  incorporate  In  Its 
determination  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  with  any  modifications  it 
finds  necessary  under  the  four  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  8.  The  determination  shall 
be  prompUy  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Section  S,  subsection  (a) ,  provides  that  if 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  par- 
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ties  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
resolution,  the  determination  of  the  Special 
Board  shall  go  Into  effect.  The  Board  shall 
include  a  time  period,  not  to  exceed  2  years 
from  January  1,  1967,  during  which  Its  de- 
termination win  remain  effective.  The  terms 
of  the  Board's  determination,  and  the  time 
period,  are  made  subject  to  any  subsequent 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

Section  5,  subsection  (b),  provides  that  the 
Special  Board  shall  reconvene  and  promptly 
iBBue  further  determmatlons.  with  or  with- 
out a  hearing,  at  the  request  of  any  party  if 
there  Is  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  its  determination  or  as  to  the 
tenns  of  any  agreements  necessary  to  give 
effect  thereto. 

Section  5,  subsection  (c),  gives  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning 
the  Board's  determination. 

Section  6  extends  the  no-strlke,  no-lock- 
out provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  with  respect  to  this  dispute,  untU 
12:01  a.m.  of  the  91st  day  after  enactment 
of  this  resolution. 


iNDiviDtJAi.  Viiws  or  Mr.  Yarboroogh,  Mr. 
Kennedy  or  MASSACHUsrrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy 
or  New  York,  Mr.  Nixson.  Mr.  Pell  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Nrw  Jersey 

We  feel  that  the  reported  resolution  falls 
to  provide  an  equal  Incentive  to  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  settle  the  dispute  volun- 
tarily without  Government  mterventlon.  As 
reported.  If  a  voluntary  setUement  is  not 
schleved  within  90  days,  labor  will  be  forced 
to  work  at  wages  set  by  a  Government  board; 
labor  will  not  be  free  to  strike.  Labor  will  be 
denied  Its  traditional  route  to  attalrunent 
of  Its  economic  goals  under  our  free  collec- 
tive-bargaining system.  Labor  Is  thus  dis- 
armed, but  no  corresponding  detriment  or 
burden  Is  imposed  on  management.  And 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
settlement  In  this  case  will  be  an  Involun- 
tary one,  for  the  railroads  have  made  it  clear 
In  their  testimony  before  us  that  they  de- 
sire a  settlement  arrived  at  through  "legis- 
lation to  finality."  The  railroads  are  seeking 
that  solution  not  only  in  this  specific  In- 
stance, but  In  any  permanent  legislation  that 
might  tie  considered  in  the  future. 

To  remove  the  right  to  strike  from  Ameri- 
can labor  Is  a  drastic  step.  Testimony  has 
shown  that  It  Is  clear  In  this  case  that  the 
parties  have  failed  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
to  It  that  collective  bargaining  works,  and 
although  a  full  strike  would  be  Intolerable, 
It  must  be  restated  that  the  elimination  of 
the  right  to  strike  is  a  difficult  and  heavy 
responsibility  on  us  all.  When  we  must  act 
In  this  fashion  we  are  agreed  that  some  equal 
loss  of  freedoms  must  be  placed  upon  man- 
agement— for  the  failure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining cannot  be  laid  solely  at  the  door- 
step of  labor.  Yet  our  concern  Is  not  to  bring 
punishment  to  bear  on  these  private  parties; 
our  main  concern  Is  the  life  of  collecUve 
bargaining,  both  In  this  case  and  through- 
out our  economy.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
true  free  enterprise  system.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  resolution  should  con- 
tain sufficient  Inducements  to  both  sides  to 
bargain — not  the  inducement  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  wait  our  procedures  out,  thus  ar- 
riving at  an  imposed  settlement.  The  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  committee  does  not 
meet  the  test  of  basic  equity;  it  does  not 
hold  out  any  reasonable  guarantee  that  free 
collective  bargaining  will  be  relied  upon. 

The  committee  considwed  several  pwopoeals 
aimed  at  more  fairly  balancing  the  burden 
of  the  legislation.  Senator  Yarborough's 
amendment  sought  through  "fiscal  seizure" 
to  restrain  the  profits  of  the  railroads  during 
the  period  they  would  benefit  from  labor 
working  under  compulsion. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  offered 
an  amendment  that  was  designed  to  provide 
certain  legislative  sanctions,  the  nature  of 


which  would  clearly  induce  the  parties  to 
arrive  at  their  own  negotiated  solution. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  railroads  would  be 
seized  and  run  for  the  Government  account 
and  the  unions  forbidden  to  strike  while 
negotiations  continued  for  90  days.  The 
profits  of  the  roads  during  this  period  would 
be  held  In  an  escrow  account.  If  a  voluntary 
solution  was  not  arrived  at  during  that  period 
and  a  settlement  was  Imposed  on  the  parties 
by  a  special  panel,  the  roads  would  forego 
the  return  on  their  profits  and  the  unions 
denied  retroactivity  In  their  settlement. 

The  rationale  of  these  approaches  was  that 
a  freely  negotiated  setUement  would  appear 
to  the  parties  as  the  only  economically  Justi- 
fiable solution;  for  significant  losses  of 
profits  and  wages  would  be  the  result  of  con- 
tinued Inaction  at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
Is  unforttmate  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  look  favorably  on  some 
form  of  these  proposals,  for  some  degree  of 
seizure  should  be  coupled  with  the  com- 
pulsory labor  aspects  of  the  reaoluUon  to 
Insure  fairness. 

We  feel  that  the  committee's  bill  Is  an 
imperfect  ad  hoc  response  to  a  specific  labor 
dispute  that  can  be  supported  only  for  that 
piuTXJse.  It  forms  no  precedent  for  any  action 
the  committee  may  take  in  any  similar 
future  situation.  It  is  our  expectation  and 
hope  that  the  committee  will  never  again 
report  a  bill  containing  the  Imbalance  found 
In  the  present  measure. 

Harrison    A.    Williams.   Jr. 

Claiborne  F>ell. 

Ralph  Yarborouch. 

Gaylord  Nklson. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

ROBIXT  Kennedy. 

Iin>ivn>UAL  ViKWB  or  BAR.  Javits 

Because  the  entire  Nation  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  grind  to  a  halt  as  a  result  of  a 
work  stoppage  on  the  railroads,  which  would 
amount  to  practically  a  general  strike,  the 
bill  before  us  is  a  necessary  expedient.  It  Is 
about  the  beet  we  can  do  In  the  way  of  an 
ad  hoc  measure  at  the  present  time,  although 
I  personally  believe  that  limited  seizure.  In 
the  form  I  proposed  In  my  amendment  No. 
191,  Is  a  preferable  alternative. 

The  difficulty  we  are  confronted  with  now 
Is  largely  the  result  of  our  past  failure  to 
enact  permanent  legislation.  Once  again  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
talting  precipitate  action  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  a  work  stoppage  which  would  Imperil  the 
national  health  and  safety.  Now,  as  In  1963, 
a  work  stoppage  Is  threatened  on  the  rail- 
roads; last  year  it  was  the  alrUnes. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  proceeding  un- 
der the  delusion  that  it  is  possible  to  handle 
these  recurrent  crises  on  a  purely  ad  hoc 
basis.  There  was  a  moment  when  It  appeared 
that  the  administration  had  realized  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  permanent  approach.  In  his  1966 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
prooadsed  to  recommend  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  these  crises.  A  task  force 
of  distinguished  men  was  appointed  to  find 
the  best  solution.  But  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  task  force  are  unknown,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  send  up  any  recommenda- 
tions. The  reason:  no  consensus  has  been 
achieved  among  those  differing  interests  and 
views  with  respect  to  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

During  the  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  Informed 
the  committee  that  he  could  not  say  when. 
If  ever,  the  administration  was  going  to  rec- 
ommend any  permanent  legislation  to  deal 
with  national  emergency  labor  disputes,  and 
it  Is  now  apparent  that  no  such  recommenda- 
tions are  going  to  be  forthcoming  from  this 
administration.  This,  of  course,  does  not  ex- 
cuse Congress  from  acting;  Indeed  we  have 
been  remiss  in  our  duty  In  not  acting  be- 
fore now.  Until  now.  however,  none  of  us  who 
have  introduced  legislation  have  even  been 


able  to  obuin  hearings  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration's unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the  Is- 
sues involved. 

The  utter  futility  of  continuing  the  ad  hoc 
approach  to  these  crises  should  now  be  M>- 
parent.  Not  only  are  we  faced  with  the  pres- 
ent necessity  of  legislating  to  prevent  a 
nationwide  shutdown  of  the  railroads  be- 
cause of  a  strike  by  the  six  shop  craft  unions 
on  Jime  19.  1967,  but  there  Is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  within  a  few  days  after  we  act 
with  respect  to  the  shop  craft  dispute  we 
may  have  to  start  all  over  with  the  shop  craft 
iintfinii  on  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  and.  a 
month  or  so  later,  with  the  conductors  and 
brakemen  on  the  nationwide  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  Long  Islsknd,  an  emer- 
gency board  has  already  been  appointed  and 
made  its  report,  so  the  final  stage  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act's  countdown  Is  underway; 
In  the  case  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen, 
an  emergency  board  has  Jvist  been  appointed, 
so  the  full  60-day  countdown  has  Just  begun. 

The  only  way  In  which  we  can  avoid  this 
kind  of  unseenily  spectacle  in  the  short  and 
the  long  run  Is  to  stop  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation.  Permanent  legis- 
lation Is  necessary — with  or  without  the 
administration's  cherished  consensus — and 
it  is  lmi>erative  that  full-scale  hearings  on 
the  bills  which  have  been  Introduced  by 
myself  and  a  number  of  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  be  commenced  without  de- 
lay. In  the  absence  of  such  hearings  the  only 
alternative  open  to  us  will  be  to  offer  the 
necessary  measures  as  amendments  to  pend- 
mg  legislation.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
course,  at  best,  but  It  Is  certainly  preferable 
to  no  action  at  all. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  really  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  resolution  but  I  can 
summarize  it  under  these  points. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  chronological 
history  of  this  dispute.  This  dispute  has 
gone  through  a  long  process  of  collective 
bargaining  between  the  parties  of  many 
months  duratioiL  It  has  been  before  the 
National  Mediation  Board  for  a  good 
many  months  under  the  very  able  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  has  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  carrying  out 
his  statutory  duties  in  seeking  to  bring 
this  dispute  to  a  settlement  by  way  of 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation  be- 
tween the  parties. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  very  high  regard  and 
respects  to  Chairman  O'NeUl  and  other 
members  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  for  the  dedicated  public  service 
they  have  rendered  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  a  settlement  between  the  parties 
to  this  dispute,  so  that  we  would  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  we  are  in  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  National  Mediation  Board 
was  unable  to  obtain  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  under  the  statute,  it 
proffered  arbitration  of  the  dispute, 
which  the  statute  provides,  and  the 
brotherhoods  turned  it  down.  Then,  there 
followed  more  months  of  mediation  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  including  the  continuation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  Under  the  statute,  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  when  the  brotherhoods  re- 
jected the  proffer  of  arbitration  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  appoint  an 
emergency  board. 

That  emecgency  board  was  appointed. 
The  chairman  was  a  very  distinguished 
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American.  Mr.  £>avld  Olnsburg.  It  con- 
ducted the  hearings  of  record.  Mark  the 
words  I  have  Just  used,  for  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  particular  proce- 
dure momentarily.  As  an  Emergency 
Board  It  conducted  hearings  of  record; 
It  handed  down  its  recommendations; 
the  brotherhoods  rejected  the  report  of 
the  Olnsburg  emergency  board,  and  a 
strike  would  have  ensued  had  not  Con- 
gress passed  ad  hoc  legislation  which 
postponed  the  strike  for  20  days  so  that 
the  parties  could  further  seek  to  resolve 
their  differences.  Thereafter  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  Special  Mediation 
Panel  and  when  that  Psmel's  recommen- 
dations, as  I  shall  discuss  more  fully 
later,  were  not  accepted  by  the  parties, 
a  second  47-day  postponement  was  en- 
acted. 

This  was  done  so  Congress  could  give 
consideration  to  ad  hoc  legislation  in  an 
endeavor  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  entire 
railway  system  of  the  country. 

That  is  where  we  are  at  this  moment. 
The  President,  early  In  that  47-day  peri- 
od, sent  up  for  consideration  of  Congress 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielil  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  learn, 
first,  what  public  agencies  have  acted 
in  the  matter  thus  far.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  Emergency  Board  No. 
169.  created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11324 
Of  January  28,  1967,  did  make  a  report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  Olnsburg 
Board  to  which  I  Just  referred.  I  might 
as  well  do  it  at  this  point,  discuss  the 
actions  of  the  Special  Mediation  Panel, 
If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  When 
the  Olnsburg  Board's  report  was  rejected 
by  the  brotherhoods  involved  In  the  dis- 
pute, the  issue  then  was :  What  would  be 
the  next  step?  They  had  30  days,  of 
course,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to 
seek  a  settlement  among  themselves. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  Olns- 
burg report,  the  President  set  up  a  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel. 

Please  note  my  words,  because  the 
matter  of  definition  will  become  very  im- 
portant In  the  debate  as  we  progress.  I 
hope  to  make  the  definitions  a  matter 
of  record  rather  early  in  the  debate. 

Ttie  Olnsburg  Board  was  an  emergency 
board.  It  was  a  board  of  record,  a  quasi- 
Judldal  board.  It  followed  the  procedures 
of  arbitration. 

The  Special  Mediation  Panel  appointed 
by  the  President  was  headed  by  a  great 
American  Judge,  now  retired,  a  man  with 
a  brilliant  Judicial  record.  Judge  Charles 
Fahy,  formerly  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbia  Circuit.  The  other  two  members 
were  Prof.  Oeorge  Taylor,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  THce 
Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  under 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  and 
from  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board; 
and  Prof.  John  Dunlop,  of  Harvard,  who 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Regional 
Board  of  the  War  lAbor  Board  and  who 
was  appointed  many  times  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  both  to  arbitrate  and  medi- 
ate major  cases  during  World  War  n. 


I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  the 
Fahy  Board  was  a  mediation  board,  not 
an  arbitration  board. 

It  made  its  recommendations.  Those 
recommendations,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows,  were  rejected  by  the  broth- 
erhoods. Following  that  rejection,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  what  became 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  which  I  shall 
describe  shortly.  But  that  is  an  accoimt  of 
the  steps  which  were  taken  by  the  Oov- 
emment  to  try  to  help  the  parties  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  their 
differences. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that 
throughout  this  period  the  National 
Mediation  Board  continued  to  proffer  its 
services.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
through  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  Reynolds,  did 
yeoman  service — outstanding  service,  I 
think— in  seeking  to  lead  the  parties  to  a 
mediated  settlement 

Knowing  the  intricacies  of  this  case. 
I  cannot  begin  to  pay  tribute  too  high 
not  only  to  Chairman  O'Neill  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  but  also  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wlrtz  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Reynolds,  for  the  great  service 
they  rendered  the  country  and  their 
President,  as  well  as  the  parties,  through 
their  mediation  efforts  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  this  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  this  correctly 
summarizes  the  proceedings  which  have, 
thus  far,  taken  place  generally,  under 
the  Etaergency  Board  created  by  the 
President,  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11324;  but  the  Board  was  not  able  to 
produce  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  Brotherhoods. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  the  National  Mediation  Board  oflB- 
clals  participated,  but  were  not  able  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  National  Mediation 
Board,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Olnsburg  emergency  board,  carried  out 
its  responsibilities  under  the  act.  trying 
to  bring  the  parties  to  a  mediated  settle- 
ment. It  finally  offered  arbitration,  which 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Third,  a  special  medi- 
ation board  appointed  by  the  President 
acted  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  were  at  least 
three  official  agencies  which  participated 
In  attempting  to  settle  the  controversy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  failure  of 
these  tliree  efforts,  the  President  is  now 
requesting  Congress  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
now  to  describe  the  procedure  provided 
for  In  the  resolution. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  we 
agree  to  this  resolution  which  would  em- 
power him  to  appoint  an  additional  Spe- 
cial Board. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  this 
Is  not  an  arbitration  board. 
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Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  this 
resolution  does  not  in  it  have  a  single 
element  of  what  is  known  as  arbitration. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  opponents  of 
the  resolution,  in  and  out  of  Congress 
and  some  of  the  leaders  of  labor,  keep 
referring  to  It  as  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion resolution,  there  Is  not  an  element 
of  compulsory  arbitration  In  it. 

This  is  a  100-percent  mediation  pro- 
posal.  The  Board  will  have  to  act  upon 
It  within  the  framework  of  mediation,  if 
it  were  to  go  outside  the  framework  of 
mediation,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  helped  so  to  clarify  the 
resolution  that  such  action  by  the  panel 
would  be  subject  to  court  attack,  just  as 
an  arbitration  report  Is  subject  to  court 
attack  if  an  arbitration  board  or  emer- 
gency board  goes  beyond  its  terms  of 
reference. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  this  point  momen- 
tarily because  there  is  so  much  misun- 
derstanding about  the  resolution  In  the 
publications  which  have  appeared. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  con- 
cept of  law  regarding  the  distinction  be- 
tween arbitration  and  mediation.  How- 
ever, it  is  vital  to  a  proper  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  parties  and  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress,  to  state 
what  this  resolution  really  is. 

The  Special  Panel  that  would  be  pro- 
vlded  for  under  this  resolution  could  not 
even  make  use  of  the  Olnsburg  report, 
for  that  report  is  a  Judicial  report.  It  is 
one  based  upon  what  we  call  a  record 
hearing.  It  Is  a  report  bound  by  the 
evidence  which  was  submitted  to  it  at  the 
official  record  hearings  of  the  Board. 

The  Olnsburg  Board  had,  of  course, 
the  responsibility  of  documenting  Its 
recommendations  with  evidence  the 
parties  submitted  on  the  record. 

The  special  panel  that  is  being  set  up 
by  the  President  under  this  resolution  is 
a  mediation  panel,  a  panel  which  seeks 
to  lead  the  parties  to  a  consclonable 
compromise  of  the  dispute  over  the  un- 
settled issues.  In  making  its  recom- 
mendations, it  is  not  found  to,  or  con- 
fined by,  evidence  submitted  on  the 
record.  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  a  mediation  procedure, 
and  not  an  arbitration  procedure. 

What  is  arbitration,  Mr.  President? 
Arbitration  Is  the  judicial  process,  as  we 
point  out  in  the  committee  report,  and 
as  was  discussed  during  the  hearings  in 
much  greater  detail  than  I  propose  to 
outline  today.  I  simply  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  point  In  the  report  that 
lays  down  the  legislative  history  of  the 
measure,  and  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  in  the  committee  hearing  and  in 
the  report,  a  copy  of  which  Is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator. 

In  broad-brush  outline,  arbitration  Is 
the  Judicial  process  in  which  the  arbi- 
trator, or  the  board  of  arbitration  if  we 
are  dealing  with  more  than  a  single 
arbitrator,  is  bound  by  two  very  Impor- 
tant judicial  rules:  First,  the  parties 
that  appear  before  the  arbitrator  have 
the  burden  of  proof  on  each  issue  in 
accordance  with  the  burden  on  the  pro- 
ponent. That  Is,  If  the  brotherhoods  In 
this  case,  for  example,  8p«iklng  hypo- 
thetlcally,  make  a  proposal  for  a  change 
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In  the  vacation  provisions  of  the  old 
contract,  then  they  have  the  burden  of 
proof  on  that  proposal.  The  arbitration 
board  is  bound  by  the  second  rule  of 
procedure:  namely,  the  proponent  has 
to  establish  that  burden  of  proof  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

If  the  proponent  of  a  particular  issue 
falls  to  establish  his  contention  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  then  the 
arbitration  board  has  no  course  available 
to  it  other  than  to  rule  against  the  pro- 
ponent. Usually  the  recommendation  is 
in  such  language  as  this:  "The  request 
of  the  proponent  is  denied,"  or  "The 
board's  recommendation  is  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  proponent  be  withdrawn." 

The  arbitrator  Is  subject  to  review.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  arbitrator  went 
outside  of  those  two  points  of  procedural 
rules,  that  arbitration  award  can  be  sub- 
ject to  attack  in  court.  The  law  books 
contain  many,  many  cases  In  which  arbi- 
tration awards  have  been  channeled  into 
the  courts  on  the  ground  tliat  the  arbi- 
trator went  outside  of  his  frame  of  refer- 
ence or  that  the  arbitrator  failed  to  abide 
by  these  two  Important  procedural  rules. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  a  mediation 
procedure?  Mediation  is  not  a  Judicial 
process  at  all.  The  mediator  is  not  bound 
by  any  rules  with  reference  to  the  burden 
of  proof.  The  mediator  Is  not  bound  by 
the  rule  that  the  request  of  either  psu-ty 
must  be  sustained  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  The  mediator's  Job  is  to 
lead  the  parties  to  a  consclonable  com- 
promise, irrespective  of  what  the  evi- 
dence may  be.  Of  course,  a  mediator 
does  not  Ignore  the  proof  and  evidence 
that  the  parties  advance  in  support  of 
their  arguments  In  the  mediation 
process. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  mediator  also  takes  into  ac- 
count the  economic  position  and  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. He  takes  Into  account  what  he 
thinks  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  of  their  differences. 

Unless  we  understand  that  vital  differ- 
ence between  arbitration  and  mediation, 
the  Senate  today  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  the  differences  that  will 
probably  develop  in  the  debate  between 
the  proponents  of  the  resolution  and  the 
opponents  of  the  resolution.  Sincere  men, 
just  as  dedicated  to  the  public  Interest 
as  those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the 
resolution,  have  honest  differences  of 
opinion  with  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting the  resolution.  They  sincerely 
believe  that  this  Is  not  the  way  to  seek 
to  settle  this  case  legislatively.  I  have  the 
utmost  of  respect  for  them.  I  simply  dis- 
agree with  their  conclusions,  as  they  will 
state  them.  I  think  this  is  the  fairest 
possible  procedure  that  can  be  adopted 
at  this  time  in  seeking  an  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  while  protecting 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  understand 
the  position  of  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  and  of  the  manager  of  the 
resolution  imless  he  understands  that 
we  are  convinced  that  there  are  three 
interests  Involved  in  this  case :  The  legit- 
imate interests  of  the  brotherhoods; 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  carriers; 
and  the  superior  interests  of  the  public 


In  an  hour  of  national  crisis.  Unless  one 
understands  that,  he  carmot  understand 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  this  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  offering  this 
resolution  with  his  recommendation  for 
adoption  In  the  settlement  of  this  dispute 
on  the  major  premise  that  the  superior 
public  interest  dictates  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  That  is  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  happen  to  be  In  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility to  bespeak  his  position  on  this 
issue.  I  completely  agree  with  him. 

So  we  have  before  us  today  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  mediation  of  this  dis- 
pute between  the  parties  under  the  fol- 
lowing timetable:  During  the  first  30 
days  the  responsibility  of  the  Special 
Panel  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
will  be  to  seek  to  lead  the  parties  to 
mediation  and  agreement  between  them- 
selves for  the  resolution  of  the  dispute 
without  further  action  under  the  resolu- 
tion. But  if  the  parties  are  unable  to  re- 
solve their  differences  in  mediation,  un- 
der the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Special 
Panel,  then  the  resolution  provides  that 
for  the  next  30  days  the  panel  shall  con- 
duct hearings — and  they  will  be  public 
hearings — at  which  the  parties  will  have 
to  be  called  upon  to  show  cause  as  to  why 
the  mediation  proposal  of  the  Fahy 
Board  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  solu- 
tion of  this  dispute  for  a  period  up  to  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  time,  in 
that  30-day  period,  if  It  goes  that  far— 
and  I  hope  it  will  not,  may  I  say  par- 
enthetically. I  think  the  probabilities 
that  it  will  not  are  very  great,  because  I 
know  from  personal  experience  similar 
cases  by  the  score  in  which,  once  the 
parties  knew  that  they  were  obligated  to 
reach  a  mediation  settlement,  they 
reached  a  settlement  without  it  being 
necessary  to  go  forward  to  the  last  step, 
as  provided  for  in  this  resolution,  called 
the  step  of  flnaUty. 

But  let  us  assiune  that  they  carmot 
reach  a  mediation  settlement  in  the  first 
30  days.  We  have,  then,  a  public  hearing, 
in  which  the  parties  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress themselves  not  only  to  the  Board, 
but  to  the  American  people,  telling  why 
they  think  the  Fahy  Board  mediation 
proposals  should  or  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, or  to  what  degree  they  should  or 
should  not  be  accepted. 

That  is  very  important,  Mr.  President. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  my  work  in 
the  matter  of  settling  labor  disputes  for 
the  past  32  years — and  I  arbitrated  my 
first  case  32  years  ago,  and  have  medi- 
ated and  arbitrated  scores  of  them  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  of  time,  Mr. 
President — has  heard  me  say  throughout 
that  period  of  time,  that  the  final  judge, 
the  final  mediator,  the  final  arbitrator. 
Is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public,  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  We  call  It  public  opinion. 

Once  again  I  say.  advisedly  and  re- 
spectfully, but  most  sincerely,  to  the  par- 
ties to  this  dispute:  Do  not  forget  that 
eventually  you  will  have  to  face  that 
final  mediator  and  Judge,  the  public,  if 
m  an  hour  of  great  national  crisis,  you. 
the  parties  to  this  dispute,  are  unable  to 
reach  a  settlement  in  accordance  with 
the  great  precious  principle  of  economic 
freedom  that  under  our  form  of  govern- 


ment Is  available  to  you— collective  bar- 
gaining, mediation,  and  voluntary 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  t^ter  the  Board  has 
made  the  record,  during  the  second  30 
days  under  this  resolution,  the  Board 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
its  recommendations  for  a  final  settle- 
ment. But  it  would  not  be  final  even  then. 
Every  possible  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
this  resolution,  to  keep  alive,  up  to  the 
ultimate  moment  of  finality  the  precious 
principle  of  voluntarism  between  the 
parties  to  a  labor  dispute,  for  imple- 
mentation by  them,  if  they  are  willing  to 
stand  up — or  rise  up,  may  I  say — to  what 
I  think  is  their  clear  responsibility  in 
this  case,  to  get  it  settled  between  them- 
selves, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Oovenunent  to  say:  "In  the  interest  of 
the  public,  It  now  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
lay  down  these  requirements  for  settle- 
ment for  a  duration  of  2  years." 

Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  President.  I  know  that 
there  will  be  criticisms  and  attacks  upon 
me  for  that  statement.  I  have  had  them 
for  32  years.  Yet  I  am  proud  to  stand  on 
that  record,  because,  when  the  conflict 
Is  over.  Invariably  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute have  always  been  fair  enough  to 
come  to  me  and  say,  "We  recognize  that 
under  the  circumstances  there  was  noth- 
ing else  that  you  could  do,  and  carry 
out  your  public  trust." 

I  say  to  American  labor  right  now  that 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibilities 
as  a  public  ofiDcIal  if  I  did  not  say  to  the 
members  of  these  brotherhoods  and  to 
the  carriers,  "Your  Government  has  no 
other  course  of  action  If  it  is  to  repre- 
sent a  free  people  in  an  hour  of  crisis, 
but  to  say  to  both  parties  that  there  can- 
not be  and  there  must  not  be  a  stoppage 
of  the  operation  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country."  That  public  Interest  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  interests  of  labor  and 
the  Interests  of  the  carriers  in  this  dis- 
pute that  the  Government  has  no  other 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  15  minutes  ago. 
when  we  discussed  the  several  agencies 
that  have  already  acted  In  this  matter, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  there  had  been 
three.  Can  the  Senator  from  Oregon  state 
how  much  time  has  already  been  con- 
sumed in  the  efforts  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  chronology? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  how  much  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  started  May  17,  1966, 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  more 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  In  the  efforts  to 
resolve  the  dispute,  and  the  parties  are 
still  separated  in  their  Judgment  of  what 
the  settlement  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Joint  res- 
olution to  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  asking  the  Senate  to  agree,  how 
much  more  time  will  be  given  to  the 
parties  to  negotiate,  under  the  free  col- 
lective bargaining  system,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ninety  days  from  the  day 
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tbat  the  President  signs  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, if  the  Joint  resolution  setting  forth 
this  procedure  shall  be  passed. 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  That  Is,  30  days  will 
have  to  elapse  while  the  Special  Board 
waits  to  see  if  the  parties  themselves 
have  been  able 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  not  be  waiting; 
the  Siieclal  Board  will  be  working  with 
the  parties,  trying  to  help  them  reach  a 
mediation  settlement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod of  time  Just  mentioned,  if  the  parties 
have  not  reached  a  settlement,  the  Board 
Is  empowered  and  directed  to  make  a 
report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  After  that  first  30  days, 
the  Special  Board  will  conduct  a  public 
hearing  we  call  it  a  show-cause  hear- 
ing— and  the  Issue  before  the  Board  and 
the  parties  will  be  this  simple  one:  The 
parties  will  be  called  upon  to  show  cause 
as  to  why  the  Pahy  Special  Mediation 
Panel's  report  should  not  be  the  basis  for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  case. 

That  takes  us  through  60  days.  Fol- 
lowing that  second  30-day  period,  the 
parties  will  have  an  additional  30  days 
in  which  to  determine  whether  they 
think  the  recommendations  of  the  Spe- 
cial Board,  which  will  flow  from  the 
show-cause  hearing,  should  be  modified 
in  any  way. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
ITS]  offered  an  amendment  yesterday  in 
comnilttee,  which  I  accepted  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  important  clar- 
ifying amendment.  As  I  stated,  the 
Board  would  be  responsible  for  doing  it 
anyway,  but  it  is  well  to  have  It  in  the 
resolution  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  what  the  Board  will  do,  in  Its  re- 
lationship with  the  parties,  during  the 
last  30-day  period.  It  is  the  procedure 
that  all  Mediation  Boards  follow  any- 
way, but  it  should  have  been  spelled  out 
in  the  resolution,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  did  spell  it  out 
with  his  amendment,  which  I  accepted. 

What  is  the  amendment?  Senators  will 
find  it  In  the  resolution.  It  Is  simply,  in 
essence,  that  the  parties  can  call  upon 
the  Board  to  clarify  its  recommendation. 

It  happens  all  the  time.  However,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  submitted  the 
amendment,  and  It  is  a  very  importimt 
amendment.  I  was  pleased  to  accept  it. 
That  is  the  procedure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  situation  Is  that 
about  13  months  have  now  elapsed  in 
trying  to  reach  an  adjustment.  The 
pending  Joint  resolution  will  allow  90 
additional  days  for  negotiation  and  me- 
diation. At  the  end  of  that  gO-day  period, 
if  the  dispute  is  still  unsettled,  what  will 
be  the  situation? 

Mr.  MORSK  On  the  9l8t  day,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Mediation  Board 
will  automatically  go  into  effect  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  2  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  parties  will 
continue  their  negotiations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  are  free  to  modify 
them  any  time  they  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  alterna- 
tive, and  what  will  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion be  faced  with  unless  the  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  passed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  main  alternative,  if 
one  assimaes  that  no  other  procedure  is 


provided  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  the 
railroads,  would  be  a  strike  if  the  Joint 
resolution  is  not  passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  President  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  country  cannot  hazard  the  eco- 
nomic damage  that  would  come  from  a 
paralyzing  of  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  Later  in 
the  debate  I  shall  offer  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  memorandum 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  the 
President  has  made  available  to  me  for 
use  in  the  debate.  These  documents  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  about  the  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  has  been  no 
settlement  at  the  end  of  16  months,  have 
any  of  the  parties  suggested  how  long 
they  should  be  permitted  to  continue? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  means  by 
way  of  a  strike? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  strike,  they  will  stay  out  imtil 
they  think  they  can  force  their  demands 
or  imtil  other  forces  In  the  Republic 
cause  them  to  think  they  had  better  not 
continue  the  strike. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  It  seems  to  me  that 
ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  secur- 
ing a  settlement  through  the  processes 
of  mediation  and  negotiation.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
inasmuch  as  the  settlement  may  not  be 
achieved,  the  proposed  legislation  ought 
to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yah  borough]?  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  know  that  at 
every  point  in  the  development  of  my 
case  in  regard  to  the  pending  Joint  reso- 
lution I  seek  his  attention,  intervention, 
and  suggestion. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  involve 
ourselves  in  substantive  debate  at  this 
point,  but  on  all  procedural  matters,  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  know 
that  I  seek  only  complete  cooperation 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  could  possibly 
have  had  finer  cooperation  from  a  col- 
league than  I  have  had  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  a  grave  responsibility.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and 
he  has  been  very  understanding  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  position  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  placed. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assimie  that 
position,  but  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  the  administration  case  un- 
der the  resolution. 

I  present  the  administration's  case 
not  only  because  I  am  pleased  to  extend 
this  courtesy  to  the  administration,  but 
also — and  I  wish  the  Record  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  thl»— because  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  administration  on 
the  merits.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
knows  that. 

I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  the  tribute 
I  make  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  complete  cooperation.  Yesterday,  for 
example,  the  Senator  from  Texas  made 


It  perfectly  clear  that  he  would  not  take 
any  more  time  than  necessary  to  present 
his  case  in  chief  on  the  various  amend- 
ments he  had  to  offer. 

The  Senator  has  been  completely  co- 
operative in  arranging  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  fmd  the  administration  to  his 
great  inconvenience. 

For  example,  the  night  before  last,  he 
drove  and  flew  all  night.  He  drove  In  a 
rented  car  to  an  airport  a  great  distance 
away  so  that  he  could  catch  a  plane  In 
order  to  be  here  and  open  the  executive 
consideration  on  the  resolution. 

That  Is  one  little  incident  of  many  I 
can  cite  to  show  the  great  cooperation 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
tended to  those  of  us  who  are  presenting 
the  pending  Joint  resolution. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Although  I  am  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  I  could  not  present 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
because  I  regard  this  as  a  measure  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  labor  and  loaded  in  favor 
of  management.  I  will  not  use  any  delay- 
ing technique.  I  have  not  done  so  in  the 
contunittee  and  will  not  do  so  here. 

I  do  not  desire  to  Interrupt  the  argu- 
ment of  the  very  distmgulshed  and  able 
Senator  frc«n  Oregon.  The  Senator  has 
a  great  knowledge  of  labor  law,  as  is 
well  known.  However,  we  will  debate  the 
merits  of  the  Jotat  resolution. 

The  entire  Labor  Subcommittee  Is  In 
complete  accord  that,  with  respect  to 
the  national  state  of  affairs  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  cannot  have  a  railroad 
strike. 

The  disagreement  concerns  the  qual- 
ity of  the  burdens  to  be  placed  upon  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  Just  proved  the  complete  reliability 
of  my  testimony,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  suggested  that  I  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  memorandum 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  received 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  this  dispute.  I  am  going  to 
read  them  now  so  that  they  will  be  in  the 
Record  for  reference  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  the  speech  he  is  about 
to  make. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  letter  is  dated 
June  6.  1967,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
President  and  signed  by  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State.  It  reads: 

TBI  SBcnrrAKT  or  Statb, 
Washington,  June  S,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkesisekt:  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  concern  at  the  possible  Interruption 
of  our  national  raU  system  by  a  strike  at 
this  time.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  absolutely 
esaenttal  that  our  domeBtic  transportation 
be  maintained  at  full  capacity  during  this 
present  critical  period  In  our  foreign  re- 
lations. 

The  continuing  supply  of  our  forces  In 
Vlet-Nam  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  our  do- 
mestic raU  system.  They  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  la  engaged  in  supplying  essential  goods 
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In  trade  channels  or  aa  part  of  our  as- 
glitance  programa  to  other  coimtriea 
tbioughout  Southeast  Asia  and  other  very 
vital  areas  in  the  world.  Any  Interruption 
of  these  supplies  in  their  movement  to  our 
ports  could  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  nation  and  for  freedom  in 
the  world. 

Further,  the  unforttmate  hOBtlUtlea  which 
have  erupted  in  the  Middle  East  have  created 
a  new  series  of  potentially  heavy  'ans 

on  our  economy.  Fighting  or  pollticiiJ  action 
may  disrupt  the  movement  of  food  and  fuel 
to  much  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  the  extent 
this  occurs  we  wUl  need  our  full  resources 
to  meet  the  contingencies  which  may  occur. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  tJnited  States 
glmply  cannot  afford  a  crippling  strike.  AH 
our  strength  will  be  needed  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  oxir  soldiers  in  Vlet-Nam  and 
to  our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 
I  bope  and  pray  it  cam  be  avoided. 
Respectfully. 

Dban  Rusk. 

Mr.  President,  imder  date  of  June  6, 
1967,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  sent  the  following  memo- 
randum to  the  President : 

The  SECRrrAKT  or  Dernse, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  6,  1967. 
Memorandum   for   the   PREsroKKT 

The  Defense  Department  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  effects  of  a  rail  strike 
on  our  national  security.  I  feel  I  must  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  Vance  and  me  that 
acceptance  of  an  Interruption  of  rail  move- 
ments of  defense  equipment  and  defense- 
related  supplies  at  a  time  when  we  have 
500.000  men  engaged  in  military  operations 
in  the  Pacific  and  simultaneoiuly  face  a 
crisis  of  unpredictable  dimensions  in  the 
Middle  East  would  be  an  act  of  utter  folly, 
an  Incredible  evasion  of  our  responsibility  to 
our  nation. 

I  realize  these  are  strong  words,  but  I  Icnow 
of  no  others  to  describe  the  effect  on  our  mil- 
itary posture  were  rail  transport  of  defense 
goods  to  be  Interrupted. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  my 
statement  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  there  being  a  mediated  settlement 
at  the  end  of  90  days,  which  carries  out 
the  description  of  this  resolution  as  set 
forth  in  its  title— "To  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  of  the  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees." 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  it  this: 
We  have  described  this  resolution  as  col- 
lective bargaining  and  mediation  ex- 
tended, leading  to  finality.  That  was  the 
procedure  of  the  War  Labor  Board  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  which  was  used  in 
settling  a  great  majority  of  the  cases 
during  World  War  n. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  where 
this  procedure  came  from.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  this  procedure  was 
the  result  of  extended  discussions  In- 
volving top  labor  experts  in  this  country, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Mediation  Board,  Mr. 
O'Neill. 

In  the  course  of  those  discussions, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the  procedure 
that  was  followed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  labor 
(llsputes  handled  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  and  Is  the  procedure  of  this  reso- 


lution, so  far  as  its  mediation  aspects  are 
concerned. 

During  World  War  n,  there  was 
mediation  leading  to  finality.  Let  me 
make  very  clear  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  did  not  operate  on  this  time 
schedule.  We  did  not  have  a  time  sched- 
ule of  three  30-day  periods.  The  War 
Labor  Board,  however,  settled  most  of 
its  cases  by  way  of  mediation.  We  sought 
to  get  the  parties  to  compromise  their 
differences.  The  parties  compromised 
their  differences  in  most  of  the  cases 
because  they  knew  there  was  finality 
in  case  of  a  failure  of  compromise.  But 
they  also  knew  that  the  Board  would 
stay  within  the  framework  of  mediation 
when  we  started  with  mediation. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear,  because 
some  misunderstanding  may  develop  if 
those  who  are  not  fully  familiar  with  the 
procedure  of  the  War  Labor  Board  think 
that  we  followed  an  arbitration  process. 
There  were  specific  cases  in  which  it  was 
decided  by  the  Board,  on  the  basis  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  that  mediation  was 
impossible.  The  Board  decided  that  the 
case  should  be  arbitrated.  But  let  me 
make  perfectly  clear  that  in  most  in- 
stances in  which  the  case  went  to  arbi- 
tration, it  went  to  arbitration  on  the 
basis  of  the  votes  of  the  labor  members  of 
the  Board  as  well  as  the  votes  of  the 
public  members  and  the  employer  mem- 
bers. And  I  never  heard  a  whisper  from 
a  labor  leader  sitting  on  that  Board 
about  compulsory  arbitration,  in  that 
hour  and  time  of  great  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  rare  cases. 
They  were  cases  in  which  we  were  deal- 
ing with  intransigence.  Those  were  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  way  of  reaching 
a  mediated  settlement;  and  because  we 
could  not  get  parties  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  sensible  and  reasonable  com- 
promise, the  Board  had  no  alternative 
other  than  to  order  arbitration.  We  ap- 
pointed arbitrators,  usually.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  Dr.  Dunlop,  who  was 
on  the  Pahy  board,  who  was  one  of  our 
top  arbitrators,  and  there  were  many 
others. 

The  labor  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  employer  members  of  the  Bo«u-d 
Joined  with  the  public  members  of  the 
Board  in  case  after  case  for  settlement 
to  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
procedure  that  is  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate.  Here,  again,  labor 
member  after  labor  member  on  the  Board 
Joined  in  that  procedure,  and  I  never 
heard  a  whisper  from  one  of  them  that 
they  were  being  involved  in  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Some  of  the  great  labor  leaders  who 
served  on  the  Board  with  me  were  the 
following : 

V&n  A.  Bittner,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. United  Steelworkers,  CIO.  He  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Kermedy,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mineworkers  of 
America,  CIO,  a  labor  member  of  the 
Board,  we  joined  in  this  procedure  time 
and  time  again. 

Another  one  was  George  Meany,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  AFL  at  that  time, 
now  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Time  and 
time  again,  Qeorge  Meany  recognized 
that  we  had  no  other  course  to  follow  in 
a  period  of  war  emergency  but  to  follow 


this  procedure.  He  recognized  that  it  was 
a  fair  procedure.  This  does  not  mean  that 
George  Mesoiy  and  these  other  labor 
members  always  voted  with  the  majority. 
Our  decisions  were  not  always  unani- 
mous. But  the  procedure  was  acc^ted, 
and  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  stress. 

The  procedure  was  accepted.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  country  was  at  war  and  be- 
cause that  public  mterest  was  superior. 

I  shall  mention  some  of  the  ot^er  labor 
leaders. 

R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  United 
Automobile,  Aicraft  b  Agriculture  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America,  CIO,  one 
of  the  labor  representatives  on  the  Board. 
He  participated  in  these  solutions  time 
and  time  again.  I  speak  with  some  sad- 
ness, because,  as  we  know,  in  the  very 
recent  past  this  great  labor  leader  died. 
He  left  behind,  however,  a  record  of 
great  labor  statesmanship. 

liiathew  Woll,  vice  president.  Photo- 
engravers  Union  of  North  America,  A.F. 
of  L.,  one  of  the  great  strengths  on  the 
labor  side  of  that  Board.  He  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  very  type  of  media- 
tion procedure  that  is  embodied  in  the 
President's  proposal  that  is  now  before 
the  Seriate. 

We  had  other  labor  members.  They 
served  as  alternates.  John  Brophy,  di- 
rector of  Industrial  Union  Councils,  CIO. 
Martin  Durkin,  president  of  United  As- 
sociation of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  AFL. 
Later,  for  a  time,  he  was  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States.  Clinton  S. 
Golden,  regional  director.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  CIO.  THmti  Rieve, 
president  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO.  Robert  J.  Watt,  inter- 
national representative  of  the  AFL.  And 
there  were  others  whom  I  could  mention. 

These  men  were  recognized  in  our 
country  as  great  labor  leaders,  and  they 
recognized  that  at  a  time  of  great  na- 
tional emergency,  the  parties  should  be 
given  every  opportunity,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  to  reach  compromise 
settlements  of  their  disputes.  But  if  they 
could  not  reach  a  compromise  settlement, 
then  there  had  to  be  that  hour  of  finality 
at  which  the  board  would  have  to  say, 
"We  think  this  is  a  fair  and  conscion- 
able  set  of  principles  for  a  settlement  of 
your  issues,  and  therefore  this  will  be 
the  decision  of  the  board,  until  the  par- 
ties themselves  work  out  a  solution  of 
their  own." 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  now. 

All  right,  what  are  the  differences? 
There  is  one  element  that  does  not  differ, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  the  national 
emergency.  There  is  not  a  labor  leader 
in  this  country  who  can  come  forward 
with  evidence  of  any  weight  that  denies 
the  statement  I  now  make.  This  Repub- 
lic is  faced  with  a  serious  emergency, 
national  in  scope  and  worldwide  in  Im- 
plication. In  such  an  hour,  the  Interest 
that  must  receive  the  primary  considera- 
tion of  Congress  is  the  pubUc  interest. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  never  going  to 
be  led  away  from  that  public  interest. 
These  workers  who  are  involved  in  this 
dispute  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equl- 
taUe  settlement,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Oregon  can  be  counted  on  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  can  to  see  that  they  get 
It;  and  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  fair 
and  equitable  protection  of  their  mana- 
gerial rights  and  Interests,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  do  everything  that 
he  can  see  that  they  get  it.  But,  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  a  greater  right,  and 
that  Is  the  public  Interest. 

That  causes  me  to  deal  with  a  most 
delicate  question  that  Is  always  raised 
and  one  that  causes  many  people  In  labor 
to  see  red  if  you  suggest  what  1  now  state 
as  a  legal  fact  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law,  which  cannot  be  denied 
by  a  single  labor  leader  of  this  country, 
as  far  as  legal  facts  are  concerned,  and 
that  is  that  no  union  has  an  absolute 
right  to  strike,  and  no  management  has 
an  absolute  right  to  lock  out  if  follow- 
ing that  course  of  action  Jeopardizes  a 
superior  public  Interest. 

The  right  to  strike  imder  our  system 
of  law  Is  a  relative  right.  It  Is  a  right  so 
precloiis  and  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
economic  freedom  In  this  country  that 
any  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  govern- 
ment can  be  justified  only  If  there  Is  a 
clear  showing  that  the  national  Interest 
will  be  Jeopardized  by  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  Therefore,  the  right  to  strike 
and  the  right  to  lock-out  has  to  be  exer- 
cised by  labor  and  by  management  under 
our  constitutional  system  within  that 
framework,  and  not  Jeopardizing  and  not 
endangering  a  superior  national  inter- 
est. So,  we  have  a  question  of  fact.  Are 
we  at  this  hour  in  such  a  situation  In  this 
coimtry  that  It  can  be  said  that  there  Is 
a  national  crisis  or  a  national  emer- 
gency? 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  anyone 
who  will  not  take  Judicial  notice  of  that 
fact.  Everyone  In  this  body  knows  my 
position  on  the  war  In  Southeast  Ada. 
Everyone  in  this  body  knows  I  am  against 
that  war  in  the  sense  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ever  have  been  Involved  In  it; 
In  the  sense,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  in  the  last  31/2  years,  I  think  we 
are  outside  the  framework  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war; 
and  I  think  we  are  outside  the  frame- 
woric  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  that  war.  But  we  are  In  It.  Men 
are  dying  in  It.  The  Interests  of  the  Re- 
public are  Jeopardized. 

While  we  are  in  it,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  going  to  Insist  that  we  main- 
tain this  economy  In  such  a  viable  condi- 
tion that  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
Interference  of  the  interest,  welfare, 
safety,  and  support  of  our  men  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Oh,  I  know — and  I  will  make  a  pass- 
ing reference  here,  because  if  I  do  not, 
somebody  will  throw  it  at  me  before  the 
debate  is  over— it  will  be  said,  "But  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  votes  against  ap- 
propriations for  it."  Yes,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  appropriations  for 
it,  but  I  do  not  let  down  the  men.  The 
pipelines  will  be  full  as  far  as  supplying 
them  necessary  protection  for  that  period 
of  time  to  permit  the  President  to  change 
his  policy.  If  we  exercise  the  check  of  the 
purse  strings  by  Congress  and  make 
clear  through  that  means  that  we  want 
the  course  of  action  changed. 

But  Congress,  In  its  wisdom— or  what 


it  thinks  is  Its  wisdom — has  not  decided 
to  do  that.  Until  It  does  that  we  cannot 
Justify  a  stoppage  of  the  railway  indus- 
try in  this  country  which,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  many  others  have  said  would  leave 
those  men  stranded.  A  vote  against  ap- 
propriations means  they  will  be  brought 
home,  many  of  them,  or  have  their  op- 
erations reduced.  But  a  rail  strike  would 
mean  they  would  be  cut  off  from  supplies 
and  that  is  something  else. 

That  is  what  faced  us  on  the  War 
Labor  Board.  It  is  said,  "There  is  this 
difference,  Mr.  Senator.  In  World  War 
n  we  had  a  no-strlie,  no-lockout  agree- 
ment; and  all  were  bound  to  not  strike 
or  lockout."  Etoes  anyone  infer  from  that 
that  American  labor  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  subordinate  self-interest  to  the 
public  welfare  because  there  Is  not  a  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  agreement? 

I  want  to  be  the  first  to  rise  to  the 
patriotism  of  American  labor.  Once  they 
imderstand  that  is  the  situation,  there  is 
no  cause  for  concern  regarding  whether 
or  not  labor  will  stand  and  carry  out  its 
public  responsibllty.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  labor,  and  I  hope  they  under- 
stand, that  we  are  In  that  kind  of  emer- 
gency. Who  are  these  workers?  They  are 
fellow  citizens,  they  go  to  our  same 
churches,  they  belong  to  the  same 
lodges,  they  send  their  children— or  in 
my  case,  their  grandchildren — to  the 
same  schools,  and  their  children  or 
grandchildren  associate  daily  with  our 
children  or  grandchildren.  They  are  fel- 
low American  citizens  entitled,  may  I  say, 
to  exactly  the  same  credit  for  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  welfare  of  our  society 
as  a  whole  as  anyone  else  in  this  coimtry, 
including  every  Senator. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  diverted 
by  that  kind  of  irrelevancy  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  We  have  a  question  of  fact. 
What  Is  the  degree  of  this  emergency? 
There  were  honest  differences  of  opinion 
about  that  among  some  of  my  colleagues 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  not  heard  any  of 
them  say  anything  since  then  about  the 
degree  of  the  national  emergency. 

We  get  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government  has  the  right  and  also  the 
clear  duty  to  say  to  rail  management  and 
rail  labor.  "You  cannot  Justify  stoppage. 
If  you  cannot  settle  it  between  your- 
selves, we  have  to  help  lead  you  to  a  set- 
tlement; and  if  you  will  not  accept  the 
final  suggestions  of  a  mediation  board — 
not  an  arbitration  board  but  a  mediation 
board — we  will  have  to  make  It  final  in 
protecting  the  public  Interest  for  not 
more  than  2  years." 

That  is  the  public  Interest.  I  offer  this 
as  fair  procedure  for  accomplishing  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  and  assur- 
ing to  labor  and  assuring  to  management 
consclonable  and  equitable  settlement  of 
the  matters  on  whldh  they  stand  in  dis- 
pute. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  What 
is  the  alternative?  One  alternative  Is  to 
let  the  parties  go  to  an  economic  war 
while  the  American  Republic  is  at  war  on 
an  international  basis.  This  is  no  time  for 
an  economic  war  in  a  regulated  Industry. 
Do  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  these  work- 


ers and  carriers  stand  in  an  entirely  dif. 
ferent  position  than  does  the  employer 
and  the  union  in  a  plant  down  the  street 
that  Is  manufacturing  paper  boxes,  wom- 
en's dresses,  or  bicycles,  or  one  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  items  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Mr.  President,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  no-strike,  no-lockout  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  in  such  employer-employee  relation- 
ships as  those  particular  Industries  the 
Government  does  not  have  any  right  to 
interfere  and  say,  "You  cannot  strike  or 
you  cannot  lock  out."  That  Is  not  this 
case. 

When  we  get  into  a  situation  in  time 
of  war  or  other  national  emergency  when 
the  public  interest  will  be  Jeopardized  by 
a  lockout  or  a  strike,  the  same  general 
rule  I  have  already  outlined  applies. 

The  public  Interest  comes  first.  The 
Grovemment  has  a  duty  to  intercede  be- 
cause there  is  no  absolute  right  to  strike 
or  to  lock  out  in  any  fact  situation  in 
which  such  economic  stoppage  would  re- 
sult in  Jeopardizing  the  public  interest. 

We  have  here  a  situation  in  which 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  of 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
this  strike  or  lockout.  I  have  said  many 
times  in  this  case  that  we  have  a  mu- 
tuality of  responsibility  here.  The  Pahy 
board  made  clear  that  the  statistics  of 
the  settlement  were  not  sacrosanct,  that 
they  were  subject  to  modification.  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the  procedure  In 
this  resolution  that  that  will  be  changed 
somewhat.  That  is  up  to  the  parties  to 
show  the  mediation  board  that  the 
changes  which  are  sought  are  fair,  equi- 
table, reasonable,  and  Just.  However,  we 
are  confronted  here  with  a  situation 
where  we  cannot  Justify  the  stoppage  be- 
catue  of  the  devastating  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  public  Interest. 

Thus,  if  we  are  going  to  stop  a  strike, 
what  other  procedures  are  being  sug- 
gested? I  speak  respectfully  here.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  seizure  procedures 
being  offered.  There  Is  the  general  selz- 
lu-e  program.  In  my  Judgment,  there  are 
times  when  we  need  to  resort  to  seizure. 
If  we  hiul  a  no-strike,  no-lockout  agree- 
ment, as  we  had  in  World  War  II,  there 
are  instances  arising  in  which  seizure 
is  the  only  course  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  first  seizures  in  World  War 
n  was  the  seizure  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  Railroad.  It  was  a  belt  line 
going  around  the  Chicago  yards.        « 

Why  was  it  seized?  Because  the  com- 
pany was  intransigent  and  refused,  in 
that  case,  to  agree  to  any  arbitration, 
in  spite  of  all  the  voluntarism  written 
into  it  that  we  could  write  into  it  and 
still  have  finality,  giving  them  great 
procedural  rights  on  the  selection  of  the 
arbitrator  or  the  board  of  arbitration, 
giving  them  broad  procedural  rights  in 
determining  the  terms  of  infiuence  of 
the  arbitrator,  on  the  Issues  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrator.  Yet  the  com- 
pany adamantly  refused.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances was  it  going  to  countenance 
any  interference  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  operation  of  its  railroad. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  was  unani- 
mous. Every  labor  member,  every  em- 
ployer member,  and  every  public  member 
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joined  in  that  unanimous  decision.  The 
Board  assigned  me  the  responsibility  of 
writing  the  opinion.  The  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  later 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  whose  cases  had 
come  before  me  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions over  a  period  when  I  was  a  west 
coast  arbitrator  on  maritime  disputes  on 
the  west  coast,  and  therefore  knew  my 
position  In  regard  to  arbitration  as  a 
judicial  process,  was  so  concerned  at>out 
the  intransigence  of  the  company  In  this 
case  that  this  great  American  industrial- 
ist, businessman,  and  ship  company 
president,  Roger  Lapman,  wrote  a  special 
concurring  opinion.  That  special  con- 
curring opinion  was  so  much  stronger 
than  mine,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
refusal  of  the  company  to  cooperate 
with  its  Government  in  time  of  war, 
that  the  comments  I  made  in  my  opinion 
almost  paled  into  insignificance. 

That  case  was  settled  by  arbitration, 
nonetheless. 

I  wrote  all  the  seizure  opinions  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  exceptions — and  I  caimot  even 
recall  them,  because  seizure  cases  became 
my  baliwick.  I  was  the  compliance  or 
enforcement  oflBcer  of  the  Board.  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Board  as  to  en- 
forcing any  decision  of  the  Board  when 
there  was  the  sUghtest  indication  of 
defiance  of  the  Board. 

Every  seizure  case  had  to  be  taken  by 
me  to  the  President  and  he  had  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  only  course 
open  to  the  Board.  All  papers  had  to  be 
signed  by  the  President,  for  It  was  the 
President  who  did  the  seizing. 

The  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Rail- 
road case  was  the  first  one,  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  in  which  the  Army  was 
moved  in  In  order  to  seize  and  operate 
the  railroad  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
issues  which  had  split  the  parties. 

Seizure  is  Justified  In  such  a  case  as 
that,  but  seizure  Is  never  Justified — and 
please  catch  this  great  significant  point  I 
want  to  make  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  seizure:  Seizure  is  never  Justified 
as  a  leverage  by  the  Government  to  force 
an  employer  to  yield. 

The  criteria  must  be  present  for  sei- 
zure. Those  criteria  have  to  be  related 
to  the  acts  of  the  parties.  They  must  be 
related  to  the  question  of  wrongdoing. 
There  Is  not  a  single  criterion  of  seizure 
present  in  this  case.  In  my  Judgment, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  Justification  for 
seizing  the  railroads.  They  are  Just  a 
little  way  apart  on  the  money  issue,  Mr. 
President.  The  difference  here  is  an  eco- 
nomic difference.  The  union  is  not  Jeop- 
ardized. Here  is  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  refuse  to  recognize 
the  union.  Here  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  an  employer  to  seek  to  destroy  a 
union.  Here  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
an  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain.  The 
union  does  not  like  the  modus  operandi 
which  the  carriers  have  adopted  in  bar- 
gaining. The  opposite  is  also  true.  The 
carriers  do  not  like  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  of  the  union. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  it,  except  that  I  know  this  fact 
cannot  be  rebutted:  Both  sides  should 


have  settled  their  differences  in  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I  make  the  point,  however,  that  there 
are  no  criteria  for  seizure  involved  in  this 
case.  Therefore,  Congress  would  make 
what  I  think  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  support  seizure  in  this  case.  What  it 
should  do  instead  of  seizing  is  to  i>ass  a 
resolution  saying,  "We,  the  Congress, 
have  decided  that  the  carriers  should 
surrender  to  the  brotherhoods  and  give 
them  what  they  ask  for." 

Seizure  would  put  the  carriers  in  a 
position  that  no  railroad  president  could 
possibly  Justify  in  his  relationship  with 
his  stockholders.  He  could  not  refuse,  or 
hesitate  to  throw  in  the  towel,  so  to 
speak,  and  surrender,  if  Congress  says  It 
Is  going  to  seize ;  because  no  carrier  could 
possibly  Justify  putting  his  stockholders 
to  such  a  loss. 

Therefore,  let  me  say,  we  want  to  be 
fair  about  this.  If  we  want  to  grant  the 
brotherhoods  what  they  are  asking  for, 
regardless  of  whether  it  Is  Justified,  then 
pass  a  bill  and  say,  "We  settle  this  case 
by  giving  the  brotherhoods  what  they 
ask  for."  That  would  be  direct.  There 
would  be  no  question  as  to  what  the  pur- 
pose was  there. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  any  type  of 
seizure  bill  in  this  case  is  simply  using 
a  legislative  weapon  upon  the  carriers  to 
surrender.  That  is  why  it  is  completely 
inappropriate  in  this  case. 

Other  types  of  seiziu-e  have  been  sug- 
gested, for  example,  fiscal  seizure,  where- 
by the  funds  of  the  carriers  would  be  im- 
pounded and  they  would  be  held.  It  will 
be  discussed  later  as  to  how  the  carriers 
would  get  their  profits  back,  if  there  were 
any  profits,  but  they  would  have  to  go  to 
court  to  get  them  back. 

This  Is  another  position  in  which,  in 
my  view,  the  Congress  would  not  take 
an  impartial  position,  but  would  take 
sides  in  the  dispute,  so  that  the  carriers 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  for  24 
hours.  They  would  have  to  fold  and  sur- 
render. That  is  not  a  responsible  course 
of  action  for  Congress  to  take  in  this 
situation. 

Another  type  of  seizure  being  dis- 
cussed Is  a  partial  seizure  based  upon 
an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  brotherhoods 
that  will  move  those  trains  necessary  to 
move  essential  goods.  That  has  a  great 
appeal.  It  sounds  plausible.  The  layman 
will  say,  "What  is  wrong  with  it?" 

What  is  wrong  with  It  Is  that  it  would 
create  a  legislative  monstrosity,  which 
would  bring  the  railroads,  in  the  use  of 
their  yards,  to  a  Jungle  stoppage.  No  one 
could  get  through  that  Jungle  because  of 
the  chaotic  conditions  created.  It  has 
been  gone  into  by  the  committee.  I  in- 
sisted upon  some  railroad  presidents  be- 
ing called  to  testify  to  the  effect  of  that 
kind  of  operation.  Read  the  hearings, 
Mr.  President.  No  one  can  answer  it 

We  talked  to  Government  advisers 
who  are  concerned  with  transportation 
problems.  Including  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  his  experts.  The 
railroads  could  not  possibly  be  operated 
on  that  basis.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
business  agent  available  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  every  problem.  It  would  Involve 
great  interference  with  the  rights  of 
management.  We  would  in  effect  put  the 


Government  in  control,  because  the  ulti- 
mate decision  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Government. 

As  the  hearings  will  show — and  I  will 
go  into  that  in  greater  detail— we  would 
have  a  series  of  disjointers  created  by 
that  situation  until  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  would  represent  nothing  but  a 
jumble  and  a  Jungle. 

It  was  suggested  that  during  World 
War  n  the  railroads  were  operated  on 
the  basis  of  a  priority  system,  under 
which  goods  were  moved  on  the  basis  of 
priorities.  But  the  railroads  were  oper- 
ated in  fun,  100  percent,  diirlng  that  time. 
Not  a  mile  of  track  was  not  used.  Not  a 
car  or  engine  was  not  used.  There  was  a 
totality  of  operation  across  the  country. 

The  priority  system  of- World  War  n 
hsis  no  relationship  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  brotherhoods  for  partlid  seizure  of 
the  railroads. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
others  pointed  out  to  oiu-  committee,  how 
are  we  going  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  not?  Is  sup- 
plying steel  tn  a  plant  that  Is  making 
equipment  that  may  be  used  on  the 
battlefield  essential,  or  Is  supplying  steel 
to  a  plant  which  will  manufactiu-e  much 
needed  boxcars  essential,  and  another 
not  essential,  because  the  boxcar  short- 
age is  essential  to  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war?  What  about  food  going 
into  an  area  to  feed  the  workers  in  a 
defense  plant?  Is  that  essential?  Is  it  not 
essential  to  send  food  into  a  community 
where  there  Is  no  war  plant?  Is  it  or  is  it 
not  essential  to  see  to  it  that  commuters 
are  transported  to  the  metropolitan  areas 
to  keep  our  economy  viable,  which  Is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  going  to  have  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  effort? 

Name  the  hundred  Solomons  who  can 
solve  those  problems.  The  problems  em- 
bodied In  that  proposal  are  so  very  com- 
plex that  they  are  beyond  the  himian 
comprehension  of  living  men.  That  sort 
of  seizure  is  Just  patently  unworkable 
and  unthinkable,  In  my  Judgment,  as  a 
reasonable  solution  of  this  problem. 

So  I  close  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
committee  has  made  its  case  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  think  the  President  has 
made  his  case.  The  hour  calls  for  emer- 
gency action  by  the  Congress  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  The  hour  calls  for 
the  carriers  and  brotherhoods  to  recog- 
nize the  fairness  of  this  procedure  as  the 
best  way  to  get  a  fair  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

A  strike  would  only  produce  havoc  and 
chaos  and  also  be  exceedingly  costly  to 
that  very  labor  group,  both  economically 
and  In  an  Intangible  way.  In  the  long  run, 
the  loss  may  be  a  loss  more  precious  than 
any  economic  amount  they  may  be  able 
to  coerce  out  of  their  country  in  an  hour 
of  crisis  through  a  strike.  That  is  the 
loss  of  the  exceedingly  high  regard  the 
American  people  have  for  the  railroad 
workers. 

I  know  the  railroad  workers.  I  have 
lived  with  their  problems  ever  since  I 
wsis  chairman  of  the  Railway  Emergency 
Board  in  1941.  When  the  emergency  re- 
port was  not  accepted  by  the  brother- 
hoods in  that  case,  they  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  carriers  Joined  them,  to 
appoint  me  as  a  mediator  in  that  dispute. 
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But  that  was  mediation  with  finality  in 
1941. 1  made  perfectly  clear  to  them  that 
I  would  mediate,  I  would  help  them 
reach  a  compromise,  but  I  would  have  to 
have  an  imderstandlng  by  way  of  medi- 
ating finality.  For  38  hours  of  continu- 
ous meetings,  without  a  break.  I  held 
them  in  session  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel. 
There  were  six  committee  rooms,  each 
ttxim  with  an  employer  and  a  brother- 
hood representative,  working  on  an  issue 
In  each  committee  room.  I  moved  from 
room  to  room  for  38  hours,  making  pro- 
posals for  settlement,  suggesting  modifi- 
cations of  a  recommendation  of  the  un- 
ion on  this  issue  or  the  carrier  on  that 
issue.  We  worked  out  a  settlement  that 
ended  that  threat  of  a  national  railroad 
strike  on  December  6,  1941,  1  day  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
later  asked  me,  "Suppose  they  had  gone 
out  on  strike  and  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
tiiere  was  not  a  railroad  moving  in  the 
country?" 

Mr.  President,  when  the  railroads  stop. 
one  does  not  simply  blow  a  whistle  and 
start  them  operating  again.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  legislation  at  a  reasonably  early 
date,  there  Is  the  danger  that  the  carriers 
are  going  to  have  to  start  putting  em- 
bargoes on  certain  goods.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  moving  or  move  by  rail- 
road certain  goods  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  goods.  The  economic  and  admin- 
istrative operation  of  the  railroads  is 
complicated,  and  no  group  Involved,  in- 
eluding  the  Congrress,  can  Justify  our  not 
passing  this  resolution  and  all  parties 
cooperating  with  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the  resolution  is 
passed,  when  a  final  settlement,  either 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  or  by 
final  recommendation  of  the  Board,  be- 
comes a  reality,  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods 
themselves — for  they  are  fair — ^will  say, 
"Well,  under  the  circumstances,  we  came 
out  very  well,  very  fairly,  and  we  have  no 
real  complaint." 

I  fully  understand  the  concern  of 
labor  In  this  case,  and  that  of  manage- 
ment as  well.  But  I  must  stand  on  this 
floor  and  say  to  them  again,  as  I  have 
said  many  times  in  the  past  years  of  my 
service  in  this  field,  "There  comes  a 
time  when,  after  all,  your  Oovemment 
has  to  prevail,  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. That  hour  is  now." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  this  res- 
olution In  the  public  Interest,  thereby 
being  fair  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also 
to  the  brotherhoods  and  the  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  that  the  joint 
resolution  as  thus  amended  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  very  clearly  set 
forth  the  highlights  of  the  controversy, 
the  main  points  which  will  be  raised  l^ 
the  major  amendment,  and  the  basic 
reason  for  adopting  this  legislation.  I 
shall  add  only  what  I  think  Is  necessary 
to  sui^lement  that  position,  rather  than 
repeat  it. 


Mr.  President,  la  my  Judgment,  one 
fundamental  consideration  must  guide 
the  minority  in  this  matter,  and  that  Is 
that  under  no  set  of  circumstances  can 
we  stand  by  and  permit  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  operations  of 
the  co\mtry  to  grind  to  a  halt.  It  Is  a 
basic  finding  of  fact  in  this  matter  that 
a  railroad  strike  of  the  magnitude  which 
Is  threatened  on  June  19  by  the  so-called 
shop-craft  unions  would  represent  the 
equivalent  of  a  general  strike  in  the 
United  States,  and  bring  the  economy  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  to  a  grindinig  halt. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President — 
because  we  are  faced  with  a  real  national 
emergency — that  this  legislation  is  Justi- 
fied, in  my  Judgment,  constitutionally 
and  on  the  basis  of  policy. 

One  other  thing  must  be  made  crystal 
clear:  There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution 
which  forces  any  man  to  work.  That  is 
servitude,  In  violation  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment, and  nothing  In  this  law.  If  it  be- 
comes law — and  I  hope  it  does — makes 
that  a  condition.  No  man  can  be  made 
to  work.  Organized  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  unions  to  prevent  men  from 
working,  in  the  way  of  a  strike  or  woit 
stoppage,  and  organfeed  activity  by  man- 
agement in  the  way  of  a  lockout,  can  be 
enjoined  by  action  of  the  courts.  But  any 
individual  who  does  not  feel  that  he 
wishes  to  work  imder  those  conditions  is 
not  forced  to  work. 

That  is  a  very  important  point,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  same  is  not  true 
for  the  railroad  prt*>ertles.  Those  prop- 
erties are  to  be  used  and  operated  if 
there  are  personnel  to  work  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pass  this  meas- 
ure— and  this  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  crit- 
ically Important — ^wlth  the  deep  confi- 
dence that  notwitluttmdlng  the  Sftrong 
feelings  of  the  shop  craft  imlons  about 
the  resolution — and  they  are  not  for  It; 
they  testified  that  they  want  seizure — 
nonetheless,  in  my  Judgment,  they  will, 
as  patriotic  Amerlcains,  because  there  Is 
a  national  emergency,  operate  the  rail- 
roads and  follow  through  with  the  plan 
we  lay  out  in  this  measure. 

I  do  not  ask  Congress,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  ask  Con- 
gress, to  pass  a  statute  which  we  feel 
would  not  be  obeyed.  I  am  confident  that 
this  one  will  be  obeyed.  Certainly  we 
would  Inform  Congress  as  to  any  doubts 
we  had  on  that  subject.  I  have  none.  I 
believe  that  this  is  most  essential,  be- 
cause if  it  is  obeyed,  the  statute  will  be 
effective. 

The  effectiveness,  to  me.  lies  in  the 
fact  the  railroads  wlD  operate,  and  In  the 
emergency  situation  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, their  operation  is  indispensable 
to  the  national  security.  The  value  of 
the  letters  of  Secretaries  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara  is  that  they  certify  to  that  fact. 

These  are  the  basic  essentials,  and  we 
are  doing  our  duty  here,  because  It  Is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  railroads  continue 
to  operate.  That  is  the  public  Interest. 
The  paramount  public  Interest  is  not  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute;  the  paramount 
public  interest  Is  the  operation  of  the 
railroads.  That  is  the  way  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  tested.  I  believe  It  will  meet 
that  test. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory  arbitration.  I  have  tried  for  many 
years  to  work  out  some  plan  which  would 
involve  seizure  in  preference  to  any  form 
of  imposed  agreement.  I  must  say  there 
are  certain  colorations  and  aspects  of 
this  resolution  which  represent  an  im- 
posed  agreement.  You  can  call  it  media- 
tion to  finality,  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon does  and  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
does,  or  you  can  call  it  mandatory  settle- 
ment, as  I  do;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
But  I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  compulsory  arbitration.  And  though 
I  have  great  concern  about  the  resolu- 
tion, I  realize,  and  I  certainly  have  found 
by  hard  experience,  considering  the 
number  of  votes  that  could  be  mustered, 
that  any  form  of  seizure  is  so  complex  in 
its  reach  and  so  challenging  to  basic 
philosophic  and  poUtical  concepts  of 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  think  of 
most  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  that 
to  work  out  any  such  plan  would  take 
very  much  more  time,  effort,  testimony, 
and  analysis  than  can  possibly  be  given 
under  these  emergency  circiunstances. 

Therefore,  it  is  Impractical  to  flght 
even  for  my  seizure  bill,  which  I  have 
introduced  on  a  niunber  of  occasions  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  measure.  I 
tried  in  the  conunlttee.  and  I  received  ex- 
actly one  vote — my  own.  Though  I  have 
had  little  success  in  promoting  that  con- 
cept, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  by  no  means  merely  a  crackpot  idea 
of  mine,  or  of  the  unions  Involved.  The 
New  York  Times — certainly  a  very  relia- 
ble medium — In  an  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1966,  advocated  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  strikes  or  regional 
emergency  strikes,  should  have  a  range 
of  means,  that  "he" — meaning  the  Presi- 
dent— "should  be  free  to  choose  on  the 
basis  of  each  specific  emergency  whether 
to  move  for  factfinding,  compulsory 
arbitration,  or  temporary  seizure  of  all 
or  part  of  an  industry." 

This,  of  course,  is  very  authoritative 
support  for  the  idea  that  seizure  should 
be  one  of  the  means  entrusted  to  the 
President.  The  form  of  seizure  which  I 
proposed  to  the  committee  was  exactly 
that — to  give  to  the  President  that  kind 
of  an  alternative,  and  to  give  him  that 
alternative  if  he  did  not  approve  of  what 
the  special  board  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  statute  did.  Indeed,  it 
also  provided  for  a  congressional  veto 
over  the  President's  decision  that  the 
Special  Board's  decision  should  go  into 
effect — if  he  so  decided. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal  re- 
ceived no  support  in  the  committee,  and 
for  very  understandable  reasons.  It  is 
complicated.  It  needs  a  lot  of  support 
from  business  as  well  as  from  labor;  and 
it  would  have  to  be  fought  out  in  terms 
of  permanent  legislation  in  this  field. 

For  years  I  have  urged  permanent  leg- 
islation. I  have  tried  to  keep  the  feet  of 
the  administration  to  the  fire,  in  view  of 
the  President's  promise,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  1966,  that 
he  would  suggest  such  legislation  to  us. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  report  that  a  task 
force  for  that  purpose  has  been  working 
for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time. 

But  the  President  is  looking  for  a  con- 
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gensus  In  this  field,  rather  than  making 
an  Executive  decision  lilmself  as  between 
various  alternatives.  He  cannot,  obvi- 
ously, find  a  consensus.  Labor  or  man- 
agement will  be  strongly  against  any- 
thing the  other  suggests,  or  perhaps  both 
would  be  against  a  giv«i  proposal. 
Therefore,  we  have  had  nothing. 

In  political  terms,  I  condemn  that.  I 
think  It  is  a  very  serious  failure  of  the 
administration  not  to  have  given  us  a 
suggestion  or  recommendation  for  per- 
manent legislation  on  this  score. 

The  administration  having  defaulted, 
notwithstanding  the  President's  state- 
ment in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
well  over  a  year  ago,  Congress  should 
have  done  It  Itself.  There  are  many  bills 
pending  here,  my  own,  the  Pickle  bill, 
and  others,  which  could  form  the  basis 
for  such  action.  But  these  are  questions 
that  are  not  central  to  the  particular 
issue  now  before  us.  They  may  be  cen- 
tral to  who  gets  elected  in  respect  to  the 
labor  Issue,  but  they  are  not  central  to 
this  issue.  The  central  point  for  us  to 
consider  now  Is  that  It  is  our  duty  to 
keep  the  railroads  operating. 

As  this  is  the  only  practical  legislation 
upon  which  a  necessary  majority  can  be 
mustered,  I  have  been  for  It. 

As  I  said  before.  I  sun  against  compul- 
sory arbitration.  This  does  have  some 
elements  of  the  Imposition  of  settlement. 
However.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

I  submitted  an  amendment  that  was 
accepted  by  the  principal  author  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  was 
backed  by  the  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee. It  Is  to  be  found  on  page  4,  lines  8 
to  10  of  the  bill.  That  language  saves  the 
bill  from  being  compulsory  arbitration 
because  It  requires  the  Board  to  make  Its 
determination  on  the  basis  of  "a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  the  collective  bargaming  and  media- 
tion efforts  in  this  case." 

That  gives  a  guideline  and  a  base 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
properly  said,  if  violated,  would  furnish 
the  basis  for  court  attack.  To  put  It  sim- 
ply, the  special  board's  determination 
must  be  within  the  collective  bargaining 
of  the  parties,  their  offers  and  counter- 
offers, and  within  the  mediation  efforts, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  properly 
defined  as  "the  efforts  of  the  so-called 
Pahy  Board,  rather  than  the  decision  of 
/the  Ginsberg  Emergency  Board"  which 
were  of  a  Judicial  character. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  first  impression,  a  unique  kind  of 
approach  which  cannot  be  categorically 
classed  as  "compulsory  arbitration." 

I  hope  that  the  trade  unions  will  not 
persist  in  their  opposition  on  the  classic 
ground — that  they  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  compulsory  arbitration. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  right  to 
litigate  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  hereunder  Is  contained  in  subsec- 
tion c  of  section  5  at  pages  5  to  6  re- 
spectively. 

That  Is  also  an  amendment  which  I 
submitted.  It  was  backed  by  the  minor- 
ity and  was  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  recognizes  the  right  to 
test  In  court  matters  which  can  be  tested. 


The  essential  matter  is  whether  the 
ground  rules  and  guidelines  laid  down  by 
the  pending  measure  have  actually  been 
followed  by  the  special  board  as  well  as 
the  usual  questions  of  fraud,  inadequate 
hearings,  and  so  forth.  It  is  all  made 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  coiui; — 
specifically,  the  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say— speaking  for 
myself,  and  I  will  not  even  try  to  speak 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon — 
that  my  record  has  indicated  here  an 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  require- 
ments and,  indeed,  the  desires  of  Amer- 
ican labor  second  to  few  other  Senators, 
If  any. 

I  have  paid  very  great  attention  in 
the  long  course  of  this  matter  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  have  now  had  two  statutory 
stays  of  either  a  strike  or  lockout,  total- 
ing some  67  days. 

We  have  been  considering  this  matter 
for  s(»ne  months.  So.  It  Is  not  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  first  Impression. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  time  to  think  it 
over,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for 
the  country.  There  has  been  sufBcient 
time  to  reflect  on  what  the  bugs  in  this 
thing  may  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
I  do  not  in  any  way  injure  the  Senator, 
because  that  Is  the  last  thing  I  would 
want  to  do.  However,  when  the  Senator 
refers  to  his  record  and  the  part  he  has 
played  In  the  field  of  labor  issues  In  the 
Senate  and  labor  legislation.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  have  sat  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  In  con- 
ferences in  the  case. 

Although  I  must  speak  within  the 
bounds  of  privilege,  I  want  American 
labor  to  know  that  time  and  time  again 
m  those  conferences  it  was  the  Senator 
from  New  York  who  spoke  up  to  make 
certain  that  very  basic  rights  of  labor 
were  protected  in  coiuiection  with  vari- 
ous propossUs  that  we  made. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  at  those  conferences. 

I  ttilnk  I  win  not  violate  any  privilege 
if  I  say  this,  and  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
Record:  The  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  there  was  a  proposal  for  straight 
out  and  out  compulsory  arbitration  that 
was  seriously  advanced.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  perfectly  clear  our  com- 
plete opposition  to  It. 

I  said  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time : 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  that  If 
that  proposal  goes  to  the  HIU.  I  shall  oppose 
It  with  every  weapon  at  my  command,  parlia- 
mentary and  otherwise. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  he  stood  completely 
on  the  same  premise  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  In  opposition  to  an  out  and 
out  compulsory  arbitration  proposal. 

Such  a  proposal  was  seriously  pro- 
posed, and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  support  for  It  at  the  begin- 


ning of  that  argument  In  the  Cabinet 
Room.  However,  when  we  got  through 
with  our  criticism  of  that  proposal,  we 
heard  no  more  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oreg<m,  for  that  observation 
which  I  confirm,  and  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  his  devotion  for  over  3  years  to 
the  highest  interest  of  American  labor 
and  the  American  people  In  labor-man- 
agement matters. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  feasible  way 
could  be  worked  out  than  this  way.  Upon 
this  matter  we  heard  the  unions,  and  I 
have  heard  them  publicly  and  privately 
with  the  greatest  devotion  and  attention. 

The  rock  upon  which  we  founder  is 
composed  of  two  elements.. 

First,  there  is  no  way  available  to  paas 
a  seizure  bill.  We  cannot  even  get  any 
appreciable  support,  let  alone  majority 
opinion  concerning  a  seizure  bill,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  In  the  Senate  and,  from 
everything  I  know,  In  the  other  body  as 

well. 

My  basic  point  Is  that  the  railroads 
must  be  kept  rurmlng.  We  must,  then,  go 
to  some  course  other  than  seizure.  We 
have  been  asked  to  let  the  unions  strike, 
with  some  form  of  procedure  or  agree- 
ment upon  which  essential  goods  covild  be 
moved  and  the  necessary  negotiations 
could  continue  for  national  security, 
health,  safety.  Every  shred  of  evidence 
that  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  from 
every  side  which  Is  competent  to  Judge, 
and  not  merely  management,  but  also 
Govermnent  officials  at  the  highest  level 
and  experts,  tells  us  that  this  Is  ^mply 
impossible,  and  that  it  would  be  such  an 
administrative  monstrosity  that  we  oould 
not  cope  with  it.  It  would  thwart  and 
frustrate  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  seems  to  be  the  only 
remedy  short  of  compulsory  arbitration 
or  even  worse  forms  of  coercion.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  procedure  which  will 
conunand  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and. 
I  believe,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well. 

We  have  now  surroimded  this  form  of 
approach  with  very  important  protection 
concerning  litigation  and  important  pro- 
tections of  definition  so  that  labor  is  as- 
sured that  It  will  not  have  a  runaway 
special  board,  as  it  is  caUed  in  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done  as 
much  as  any  human  beings,  who  have 
deep  feeling  and  sympathy  for  everything 
labor  wants,  can  do  ia.  order  to  accom- 
plish the  result  of  preserving  our  Gov- 
enunent  and  enabUng  it  to  function 
under  these  emergency  circumstances. 

I  urge  American  labor  not  to  avoid  the 
issue,  not  to  wait  until  the  cnmch  comes. 
SIS  it  hsis  here  and  In  airlines  and  in  the 
firemen  and  engine  strike,  but  to  swidress 
Itself  ais  a  major  course  to  permanent 
legislation  which  will  deal  with  this  issue 
of  national  emergency  work  stoppages  or 
lockouts.  Labor  has  been  very  loath  to  do 
that,  just  as  loath  as  the  White  House. 
Just  as  loath  as  Congress. 

But  we  cannot  defer  this  matter  any 
longer.  It  is  unseemly  and  demeaning 
that  we  must  constantly  deal  with  mat- 
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ten  of  this  character  In  the  face  of  an 
emergency. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  provide  a 
better  law  than  the  one  that  Congress 
will  probably  pass  today,  and  which  may 
well  become  law.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  do  better,  but  we  cannot  possibly  do 
so  when  we  are  constantly  looUng  down 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  American  labor 
to  address  itself  as  statesmen  to  this 
proposition,  to  this  Issue,  and  they  will 
earn  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  whole 
country  as  true  statesmen. 
,  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  yield  for  such  time  as 
he  may  desire,  which  I^nSnderstand  will 
be  about  15  to  20  minutes,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prodty],  who  has  been  so 
helpful  and  so  cooperative  in  respect  of 
this  as  in  every  other  matter  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance and  some  trepidation  that  I 
have  concluded  that  I  should  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  In  the  form 
reported  from  our  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

My  hesitation  Is  not  due  to  any  doubts 
on  my  part  that  a  national  railroad 
strike  would  have  detrimental  effects 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  or  drastically  Impair  our 
national  defense  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  major  commitments  in  both 
the  Par  and  Mideast.  Unquestionably, 
this  Is  so. 

Rather,  my  delay  in  deciding  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  has  been  occasioned 
by  my  deep  convictions  against  any  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration  being  imposed 
upon  the  collective  bargaining  process 
by  a  Government  flat. 

Although  I  have  decided  to  support 
this  resolution,  I  have  no  Intention  of 
playing  terminology  games  or  pretend- 
ing that  the  administration's  proposal  is 
something  other  than  it  actually  is. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  when  all 
the  frills  are  stricken  from  it.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  imposes  compulsory 
arbitration  upon  the  parties,  regardless 
of  whether  it  Is  characterized  by  Its  sup- 
porters as  "mediation  to  finality"  or  de- 
scribed in  some  other  terms.  Thus,  if 
either  side  wishes  to  gamble  that  it  can 
obtain  more  generous  concessions  as  a 
result  of  a  third  party  determination.  It 
merely  has  to  go  through  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  without  reaching  a  voluntary 
settlement  of  the  dispute  in  order  to 
have  the  comptilsory  arbitration  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  take  effect. 

This  dispute  had  its  origin  last  spring, 
when  the  six  shop-craft  brotherhoods 
and  the  individual  carriers  served 
notices  on  each  other  with  respect  to 
changes  in  their  collective  bargaining 
agreements  which  they  desired  to  be- 
come effective  on  January  1.  1967.  The 
National  Mediation  Board  became  in- 
volved in  this  dif^ute  on  October  19, 
1966,  and  attempted  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  imtil  Jan- 
uary 6,  1967.  On  that  date,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  concluded  that  further 
mediation  efforts  would  be  fruitless,  and 
made  a  formal  offer  of  arbitration  to  the 


six  shop-craft  brotherhoods  and  the 
railroads. 

The  railroad  carriers  agreed  to  accept 
the  National  Mediation  Board's  offer  of 
voluntary,  binding  arbitration,  but  this 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  brotherhoods. 
As  a  result,  the  National  Mediation 
Board  notified  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 19  of  this  year  of  Its  conclusion 
that  this  dispute  threatened  to  sub- 
stantially interrupt  interstate  commerce 
to  the  extent  that  the  country  would  be 
deprived  of  essential  transportation 
services. 

As  a  result,  the  President  created 
Emergency  Board  No.  169  on  January  28, 
1987,  the  so-called  Ginsburg  board,  to 
investigate  and  report  its  findings  on 
this  labor  dispute.  On  March  10,  1967, 
Emergency  Board  No.  169  submitted  its 
report  to  the  President,  including  its 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  Thereafter,  the  carriers  in- 
formed the  brotherhoods  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  this  report  in  principle 
and  to  negotiate  a  settlement  within  its 
framework,  but  the  shop-craft  unions 
rejected  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  find  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Emergency  Board  acceptable. 

Etespite  further  mediation  efforts  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board  and  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reynolds, 
the  parties  failed  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. As  a  result.  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  request  for  legislation  to 
Congress  on  April  10  designed  to  fore- 
stall a  nationwide  rail  strike  and  preserve 
the  status  quo  for  an  additional  20-day 
period.  On  April  12.  1967.  the  President 
signed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  which 
had  been  passed  by  Congress  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  extending  the  status  quo  un- 
til May  3,  1967. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  special  panel  oi  mediators  con- 
sisting of  Judge  Charles  Pahy.  Profes- 
sor Taylor  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Professor  Dimlop  of  Har- 
vard University.  This  panel,  called  the 
Pahy  Board,  submitted  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  on 
April  22.  Both  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
and  the  carriers  rejected  the  terms  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pahy  Board. 

Accordingly,  the  President  requested 
an  additional  extension  of  time  to  per- 
mit consideration  by  Congress  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. Congress  then  i>assed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79  on  May  1.  1967.  which  ex- 
tended the  statutory  ban  on  strikes  and 
lockouts  over  this  dispute  to  12:01  a.m.. 
on  Monday.  June  19. 

On  May  4,  1967,  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  special  message  to  Congress 
on  this  subject.  His  recommendations 
were  embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81,  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  himself 
and  the  distinguished  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders. 

Our  Labor  Subcommittee  subsequently 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
which  have  culminated  In  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  With  a  few 
minor  modifications,  the  bill  now  before 
us  for  consideration  is  the  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  noted  as  part 


of  the  background  to  this  legislation  that 
the  six  shop-craft  unions  are  negotiating 
under  what  Is  referred  to  as  a  "rule  ol 
unanimity."  In  other  words,  any  offer  by 
the  carriers  must  be  acceptable  to  all  alz 
unions  or  it  will  be  rejected.  Thus,  Ave 
unions  could  be  In  favor  of  agreeing  to 
the  terms  of  a  voluntary  settlement  but 
be  forced  to  reject  it  imder  the  rule  of 
unanimity  because  of  the  sixth  union's 
rejection  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  clear  to 
us  on  the  Labor  Subcommittee  that  the 
parties  are  not  too  far  apart  in  negoti- 
ations. In  reviewing  the  chronology  of 
events  concendng  this  dispute,  I  think  it 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  carri- 
ers agreed  to  accept  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion as  recommended  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  but  that  the  shop 
crafts  rejected  this  proposal  and  that 
the  carriers  later  agreed  to  negotiate 
within  the  framework  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  Emergency  Board  169.  which 
offer  was  also  rejected  by  the  shop-craft 
imlons. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  tragic  circum- 
stance that  the  parties  have  failed  and 
to  date  continue  to  refuse  to  agree  to 
submit  their  differences  tc  voluntary  ar- 
bitration. This,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  done,  although  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  desirable  way  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  an  extension  of  the 
free  collective  bargaining  techniques 
rather  than  bringing  them  here  to  us  In 
Congress. 

I  am  also  greatly  distressed  by  reliable 
reports  which  I  have  received  which  In- 
dicate that  it  is  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  which  has  pre- 
vented a  voluntary  settlement  of  this 
dispute  under  the  rule  of  imanlmlty.  It  is 
a  well-known  secret  that  a  substantial 
number  of  leaders  of  organized  labor,  In- 
cluding many  leaders  of  other  railroad 
brotherhoods,  are  very  unhappy  with  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  the  ma- 
chinists in  this  case.  Even  though  these 
labor  leaders  cannot  state  their  views 
publicly  because  of  the  necessity  for 
union  solidarity,  they  recognize  that  the 
irresponsible  action  of  the  machinists  Is 
having  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  con- 
cept of  collective  bargaining  and  may 
well  be  bringing  all  regulated  industry 
closer  to  permanent  legislation  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  their  labor 
disputes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  union 
whose  unreasonable  demands  brought 
about  the  crisis  In  our  airline  industry 
last  summer  which  resulted  In  the  pas- 
sage of  emergency  strike  legislation  by 
the  Senate.  During  the  debate  on  that 
measure,  I  made  the  following  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

On  principle,  I  am  opposed  to  any  legisla- 
tion which  prohlblta,  denies  or  Impedes  « 
union  from  engaging  In  a  legitimate  eco- 
nomic strllce.  Tills  Is  bo,  even  where  as  here, 
I  believe  that  the  union  la  completely  wrong 
and  should  never  have  called  the  strike  in 
the  first  place.  I  realize  the  crippling  effect 
that  removing  the  right  to  strike  has  when 
the  parties  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table. 

But  in  a  larger  sense.  I  am  afraid  of  what 
may  come  from  precedents  of  this  type.  Many 
segments  of  the  public  and  a  substantlsl 
number  of  Congressmen  have  already  ex- 
preased  their  desire  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, at  least  In  transportation  and  commu- 
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nicatlon  Industries  subject  to  governmental 
control. 

I  understand  that  both  management  and 
organized  labor  are  completely  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Tbey  should  be  made 
aware,  however,  that  support  for  this  concept 
ItaB  gone  far  beyond  the  point  of  mere  talk. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  know  that  tf  compulsory  arbi- 
tration comes  to  government  regulated  In- 
dustries, it  will  be  that  much  easier  to  take 
the  next  step  and  apply  It  to  our  basic  indus- 
tries, and  to  then  take  the  final  step  and 
apply  It  to  free  enterprise  generally.  The  re- 
sult obviously  will  be  the  end  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  we  have  known  It,  and 
which  has  been  greatly  responsible  for  mak- 
ing our  nation  the  economic  giant  it  is  and 
giving  its  people  one  of  the  highest  standsLrds 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  regret  it  deeply 
when  a  segment  of  organized  labor  engages 
In  irresponsible  conduct  which  arouses  the 
emotions  of  the  general  public  to  a  degree 
where  they  begin  clamoring  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Last  sunmier  I  voted  against  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  imposed  compul- 
sory arbitration  on  the  machinists  and 
the  airline  carriers.  I  also  voted  with 
organized  labor  against  the  Senate  res- 
olution designed  to  break  the  machin- 
ists' strike  against  the  airUnes.  I  voted 
as  I  did  because  of  my  beUef  in  what 
free  collective  bargaining  could  accom- 
plish, even  though  I  felt  that  the  ma- 
chinists were  completely  wrong  in  hav- 
ing called  the  strike  against  the  airlines. 
It  is  a  sad  conunentary  on  the  leadership 
of  this  particular  union  to  realize  that 
once  again  their  irresponsible  conduct 
may  well  result  in  legislation  detrimental 
to  the  entire  labor  movement,  which  can 
easily  change  the  bargaining  processes 
we  have  known  in  the  past. 

Because  of  my  feeling  with  respect  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  decision  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  has 
been  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  me 
to  make.  One  compelling  factor  to  me  Is 
the  unfair  and  disadvantageous  position 
the  carriers  would  be  placed  in  at  the 
bargaining  table  under  the  fiscal  seizure 
amendment  which  I  assume  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  inequitable  bargaining  posture  of 
the  railroads  imder  this  proposal  has 
been  ably  and  eloquently  pointed  out  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  In  his  statements 
both  at  the  hearings  and  during  the 
executive  sessions  of  our  subcommittee 
and  full  committee. 

My  support  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  constitutes  no  change  in  my 
basic  thoughts  as  to  the  merits  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  legislation,  and  will 
not  necessarily  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
any  action  which  I  msiy  take  in  the  fu- 
ture with  regard  to  other  permanent  or 
temporary  emergency  strike  legislation. 
I  urge  the  six  shop-craft  unions,  partic- 
ularly the  machinists,  and  the  carriers 
to  engage  in  intensive  good  faith  bar- 
gaining in  order  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences by  voluntary  agreement  before 
such  time  as  the  compulsory  arbitration 
features  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
come  Into  play. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  In  organized 
labor  will  understand  why  I  am  taking 
the  position  that  I  am  today.  I  would 
merely  add  that  If  blame  must  be  flxed 
for  having  compulsory  arbitration  lurk- 


ing in  the  background  or  for  its  eventual 
use  to  resolve  this  labor  dispute,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  this  blame  must  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
machinists'  leadership. 

For  the  foregoing  reasoru,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  support  and  vote  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  my  high  commendation 
for  the  cooperation  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  ex- 
tended to  me  as  the  manager  of  this  res- 
olution in  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
various  facets  of  labor  legislation  and 
various  facets  of  this  proposal.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  after  he  added 
up  both  columns,  those  on  the  deficit  side 
and  those  on  the  asset  side,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  support  the 
resolution  for  the  reasons  he  explained, 
and  because  he  felt  that  was  what  the 
public  interest  dictated.  In  my  judgment, 
that  Is  the  highest  level  of  statesman- 
ship that  can  be  exhibited  by  any  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
further  that  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  thank  him  for  the 
cooperation  he  gave  me  on  this  matter 
and  other  matters,  as  well  as  procedural 
matters. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Without  his  support  and  giiid- 
ance.  I  am  certain  that  this  resolution 
would  not  be  before  us  today  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  I  know  that  this  problem  has 
been  very  distasteful  to  him.  but  his  rec- 
ord over  the  years  demonstrates  his 
friendship  to  and  support  of  organized 
labor.  While  we  may  disagree  as  to  how 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  accomplishes 
Its  purpose,  I  know  that  he  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  national  interest,  as  all 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  conomittee  and 
the  subcommittee  have  tried  to  do.  In 
how  best  and  most  fairly  to  prevent  a 
disastrous  nationwide  rail  strike.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution  and 
efforts  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  some- 
what distasteful  issues  with  which  we 
have  been  faced. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  Senator  to  suspend 
briefly.  The  Chair  wants  it  understood 
that  hereafter  all  time  will  be  under  con- 
trol. There  wiU  be  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon;  and  1  hour 
on  the  bill,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 


and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  to  be  recognized  for  1  minute.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
1  minute. 


INCREASED  ALLOWANCE  FOR  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ADMrNISTRATTVE 
PRACTICE   AND   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  23. 1967.  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Missouri  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 130,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
increase  the  1967  allowance  for  his  sub- 
committee from  $165,000  to  $200,000. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges  which  were  made  in  the  May  26, 
1967.  issue  of  Life  magazine  concerning 
certain  financial  arrangements  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to  defer 
consideration  of  this  resolution  imtil 
after  he  has  had  Bxi  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit his  records  of  the  transactions  in 
question  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Conunittee 
and  that  committee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  calling  attention  to 
this  article  and  the  charges  therein  and 
requesting  that  if  the  committee  is  not 
already  doing  so  it  examine  these  charges 
and  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate. 

These  charges  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  fairness  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  U.S.  Senate  they 
should  not  be  ignored  or  left  unanswered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  initially 
I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  words 
just  uttered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,LiAKSl. 

When  the  appropriations  resolutions 
were  before  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago 
to  finance  the  work  of  the  separate  com- 
mittees, I  made  extensive  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  special  committee  that  was 
Investigating  the  use  of  bugging  sjrstems. 
I  inquired  why  that  investigation  was 
continuing  for  such  a  protracted  period 
of  time.  I  had  doubts  about  the  advis- 
ability of  granting  $165,000  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  work,  but  I  finally  sub- 
scribed to  It,  believing  it  would  be 
brought  to  an  end,  at  least  within  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  now  appears  that 
$35,000  more  is  being  asked  to  finance 
the  work  of  that  subcommittee  for  this 
year's  work  alone. 

I  do  not  by  my  words  want  to  cast  re- 
fiections  either  expressly  or  implied 
upon  any  Senator.  I  do.  however,  believe 
that  before  added  money  Is  given  to  the 
subcommittee  that  is  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  use  of  electronic  sys- 
tems and  bugging  systems,,  some  expla- 
nation should  be  given  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  serious  charges  that  have 
been  made  in  public  about  the  activities 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
number  of  letters  I  am  receiving,  asking 
what  is  happening  In  the  Senate,  are 
entirely  too  many  for  me  to  remain  silent 
on  the  Issue  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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PROPOSED    SETTLEMENT    OP    THE 
RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  81)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dilute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ii4r.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  pending  Joint  resolution, 
In  my  Judgment,  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration in  submitting  its  recommenda- 
tion about  the  problem  of  work  stoppages 
industries  which  are  of  national  impor- 
tance. We  have  had  several  ad  hoc  pieces 
of  legislation  submitted  to  us.  This  is 
an  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  Nation  in  the 
labor-msuiagement  dispute  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  We  should  not  continue  to 
approach  the  problem  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  Permanent  legislation  should  be 
enacted.  We  should  not  permit  Jungle 
fights  to  settle  disputes  which  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  imless  the  legislation 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators  is 
passed,  we  are  nicely  to  witness  what  I 
call  a  war  of  the  jungle  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  management  and  labor 
leaders  in  the  railroad  Industry,  a  war 
which  will  adversely  affect  inniunerable 
innocent  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try. That  should  not  be  permitted  to 
occur. 

I  have  previously  stated,  and  repeat, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  legislation  should 
be  passed  by  Congress  requlrlns  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  all  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  involving  industries  for 
which  the  rate  of  charge  for  services 
rendered  is  fixed  by  a  pubUc  utilities 
commission  or  other  governmental  agen- 
cies of  a  similar  character. 

That  has  been  my  concept  of  what 
should  be  done.  I  have  held  that  concept 
for  the  past  20  years  since  I  became 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  where  I  first  had  my 
contacts  with  the  very  excellent  work 
performed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morsk]  on  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Let  me  point  out  the  need  for  volim- 
tary  recognition  by  management  and 
labor  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the 
albdllty  of  the  consumer  to  buy  goods  with 
a  grossly  cheapened  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  the  forces  of  Inflation 
are  growing.  In  my  judgment,  with  the 
arrival  of  fall  this  year,  those  forces  will 
take  hold,  and  the  prices  the  public  will 
have  to  pay  will  be  Increased  in  such 
amounts  that  shock  will  be  felt  by  all 
buyers  throughout  the  country. 

What  are  some  of  the  forces  now  in 
Weration?  At  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  read  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Ohloans  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 

Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated 
May  15, 1967: 

I  am  alarmed  over  the  exorbitant  IncresMs 
being  granted  by  new  labor-management 
oomtncts  In  tbe  conatructlon  field.  Tbere 
bave  been  talks  of  holding  wage  incresaea  to 
■nrand  three  and  a  half  percent.  Recent  In- 


creasee  agreed  to  In  Olilo  amount  to  16  per- 
cent per  year  and  better.  At  this  rate,  labor. 
In  six  years,  wlU  be  tncretised  by  100  percent. 
This  Is  obviously  beyond  reason  and  without 
justlflcatlon.  No  matter  how  healthy  and 
proper  our  present  economy  may  be,  greed 
can  destroy  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  last  sen- 
tence: 

No  matter  how  healthy  and  proper  our 
present  economy  may  be,  greed  can  destroy 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  go  to  the  second 
letter,  which  is  dated  May  16,  received 
from  an  Ohioan  citiaen: 

Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  about  Inflation. 
When  I  hear  of  the  btdldlng  trades  In  Cleve- 
land getting  an  hourly  Increase  of  S2.20  per 
hour,  my  blood  runs  oold.  Tbe  Congress  will 
probably  give  the  Old  Age  pensioners  eiO  per 
month.  When  the  person  on  Social  Security 
hires  a  pliimber,  carpenter,  or  painter  to  do 
some  repair  work,  the  retiree  cannot  do  so 
becavise  his  $10  Increase  will  not  go  very  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further: 
The  little  bit  of  savings  people  have  been 
putting  away  for  years  for  a  rainy  day  has  de- 
preciated 60  percent  tlnce  1939.  I  began  in 
1941  to  purchase  E-bonds.  I  did  this  then  to 
supfwrt  the  war  effort.  I  own  a  certain 
amount  of  bonds  and  they  are  now  worth 
today  In  purchasing  power  60  percent  less 
than  they  were  when  I  bought  the  bonds. 

I  go  to  another  letter,  dated  May  29 ; 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  demands  by 
the  unions.  Tbe  opetatlng  engineers  have 
been  asking  for  $1.30  per  hour  per  year  plus 
more  conditions  plus  more  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer. If  tbe  union  wants  to  run  things  they 
should  go  into  business  for  themselves.  The 
laborers  in  Columbus  at  one  Unxe  were  ask- 
ing $1.60  per  hour  per  year  for  4  years. 

This  would  mean  $6  an  hour  plus  in  4 
years. 

In  the  Cleveland  area  the  wage  In- 
creases demanded  by  the  building  crafts- 
men's union  were  31  percent  in  a  period 
of  3  years.  The  plumbers,  plasterers, 
painters,  and  carpenters  will  be  earning 
$7  an  hour.  In  one  of  the  letters  which 
I  received,  a  humble  houseowner  asked, 
"How  can  I  afford  to  hire  a  painter  at  $7 
an  hour,  which  is  $56  a  day,  to  paint  my 
house?" 

Mr.  President,  until  2  years  ago,  the 
guideline  was  that  pay  increases  shall  be 
commensurate,  in  percentage,  with  the 
increased  productivity  of  the  worker,  but 
in  no  event  to  exceed  3*/^  percent.  That 
guideline  is  gone. 

When  the  last  ad  hoc  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  point  out  the  excessiveness  of  the 
demands  made.  Three  and  one-half  per- 
cent was  the  limit. 


What  is  the  fact?  As  I  pointed  out,  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  to  build  a  house  the 
cost  of  labor  will  be,  in  the  course  of  3 
years,  31  percent  more  than  it  is  today. 
How  can  the  ordinary  worker  buy  a 
house?  How  will  he  be  able  to  keep  It? 
How  will  he  be  able  to  maintain  it? 
There  will  not  be  a  chance  in  the  world. 

Tragically,  not  one  word  has  come  out 
of  the  Labor  Department  or  out  of  the 
housing  agencies,  pointing  out  this  gross 
contribution  to  inflation  by  the  inordi- 
nate demands  that  are  being  made. 

I  go  to  another  letter,  dated  May  il, 
which  states  that  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  has  reported  that  the  structural 
steel  union  has  gained  a  wage  increase  of 
$2.30  an  hour.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
covers  a  period  of  3  years;  $2.30  an  hour, 
for  8  hours  a  day,  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  $18.40  a  day. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes,  to  close? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
not  been  simple  for  me  to  express  these 
views,  but  I  think  the  primary  obliga- 
tion that  we  owe  to  the  people  of  our 
country  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  dollars  of 
the  humble,  retired  minister,  the  school- 
teacher, the  professional  man,  the  la- 
borer, and  the  farmer  are  not  eroded  by 
unrelenting  inflationary  forces  that  are 
at  work.  We  will  rue  the  day.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  costly  one  because  of  deficit 
spending,  artiflcially  beefed-up  economy 
by  congressional  action,  and  the  in- 
creased demands  of  war. 

How  did  these  $2.30  an  hour  wage  in- 
creases become  effective,  and  how  were 
they  obtained?  It  is  shocking  and  tragic, 
and  we  will  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
I  will  support  the  measure  before  the 
Senate,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  other  Senators 
will  attempt  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
a  bill  that  will,  at  least  in  that  one  field, 
provide  protection  for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  wage  rates  in 
some  of  the  new  3-year  contracts  in  the 
Cleveland  area. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  me,  dated  March 
26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  the  extract  from  the  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Some  of  Cleveland's  new  S-year  contracts 

[Figures  include  fringe  ben«rits| 


Trade 


Brickliytn 

Carpenters 

Ironworkers 

Laborers 

Painters 

Plasterers  (tentative). 
Plumben 


Old  rate 


JS.66 
5.61 
5.61 
4.57 
5.12 
5.31 
5.  SI 


Total  incrMte 


$2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
1.80 
1.50 
2.05 
2.20 


Installments  in  cente 


1967 


50  and  40. 
50  and  20. 
50  and  35. 

60 

35  and  15. 
50  and  20. 
SO  and  20. 


1968 


75 

60  and  20 

75 

60 

50 

50  and  10 
75 


1969 


65 
80 
70 
60 
50 
75 
75 


Percent 
increase 


41 
41 
41 
39 
29 
39 
40 
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This  letter  la  to  protest  any  further  build- 
ing financed  with  federal  funds  at  the  cur- 
rent building  trade  wages  of  approximately 
17.00  per  hour. 

I  Just  cannot  afford  to  have  my  tax  dollar 
pay  for  construction  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $7.00  per  hour  and  I  shoxild  Imagine 
that  there  are  thousands  upon  thovisands  of 
citizens  who  cannot  afford  to  have  tbetr  tax 
dollars  paid  out  for  building  at  tbe  rate  of 
$7.00  per  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  support.  I  respect  the  cour- 
age which  he  always  shows. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  good  old 
American  saying:  "Three  strikes  and 
you're  out."  Apparently  the  administra- 
tion has  forgotten  that  saying.  Appar- 
ently the  railway  unions  have  forgotten 
that  saying.  Apparently  Congress  is 
about  to  forget  that  sajrlng. 

This  is  the  third  time,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  2  or  3  months,  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  threat- 
ened stoppage  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
lifelines  of  the  economy,  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  Nation.  Each  time  we  have 
dealt  with  it  by  ad  hoc  legislation.  That 
Is  legislation  that  settles  nothing  at  all 
except  how  this  particular  problem  may 
be  solved  at  this  particular  time,  with- 
out reference  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  future,  and  without  any  encour- 
agement that  we  are  setting  up  or  even 
are  planning  any  machinery  to  deal  with 
the  permanent  problem. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  blame  the 
President.  I  heard  during  the  earlier 
debates  that  "we  are  waiting  for  the 
President  to  send  his  proposal,  which  he 
said  in  his  message  he  was  going  to  send 
us."  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  CMr.  JAvrrsl  plead  with  the 
railway  labor  unions  to  bring  up  some- 
thing they  are  willing  to  agree  to.  We 
cannot  any  longer  afford  to  look  for  re- 
lief from  that  source,  because  it  Is  not 
going  to  come  from  that  source. 

The  real  question  is.  When  Is  the 
Senate,  when  is  the  Congress,  going  to 
rise  to  our  responsibility  and  propose  and 
pass  legislation  which  protects  the  pub- 
lic against  these  stoppages  in  Industries 
which  are  so  important  and  so  In- 
dispensable to  the  national  welfare  and 
economy  that  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  shut  down? 

Mr.  President,  I  went  out  In  the  recep- 
tion room  a  while  ago  and  looked  at  the 
pictures  of  the  five  great  Senators  whom 
the  Members  of  this  body  chose,  by  our 
votes,  as  being  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  so  distinguished  and  so  recog- 
nized for  their  courage  that  we  could 
name  them  from  among  the  hundreds 
of  men  who  have  served  in  the  Senate  as 
being  worthy  of  permanent  accolade. 

One  of  them  Is  Bob  Taft.  I  remember 
when  he,  as  a  minority  member — 
minority  not  from  the  standjwlnt  of 
his  political  party,  but  from  the  stand- 
Point  of  his  philosophy — insisted  on 
bringing  out  a  bill  which  was  not  In  ac- 
w»rd  with  the  thinking  of  a  majority  of 
his  committee  and  forcing  It  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  public  and  of  the  Congress 
and  securing  a  vote  here  in  the  Senate 
and  a  vote  in  the  House  which  was  so 
impressive  that,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  vetoed  that  bill,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overruled  the  veto,  and  it  became 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  was  not  a  perfect  measure,  but  the 
very  President  who  vetoed  it  had  to  rely 
upon  the  relief  afforded  in  it  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months  in  order  to  keep  important 
activities  on  the  road  and  going. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  cannot  deal 
adequately  with  this  complicated  sub- 
ject. I  think,  referring  to  my  two  good 
friends  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  them,  and  it  is  to  others  with 
equal  experience,  capacity,  grasp,  and 
competence  in  this  field.  I  believe  the 
whole  country  is  hungry  to  see  leader- 
ship in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  this 
field.  And  it  does  not  take  a  very  great 
amoimt  of  courage  to  show  that  leader- 
ship, because  the  great  body  of  the  cit- 
izenry of  the  country  wants  to  see  some 
measure  on  the  law  books  which  will 
protect  this  country  against  shutdowns 
in  these  vital  national  industries.  I  am 
not  appealing  only  to  those  two  distin- 
guished Senators.  I  am  appealing  to 
other  Senators  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee that  deals  with  this  subject.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  consideration  of  two  bills  which 
I  have  proposed,  which  are  not  all 
encompassing.  One  of  them  deals  with 
commercial  airlines  and  asks  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration;  the  other  intends  to 
undo  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Wisconsin 
decision  so  that  States  may,  under  their 
own  laws,  deal  with  threatened  stop- 
pages in  vital  public  utilities. 

I  am  not  here  to  blame  anyone.  Per- 
haps we  have  had  more  to  do  than  we 
can  do.  But  I  plead  with  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yab- 
borough],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  which  deals  with 
this  subject:  Let  us  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem,  because  this  pussyfooting 
along  with  aid  hoc  solutions  from  time 
to  time  is  not  only  a  weak  way  of  dealing 
with  the  matter,  but  it  is  also  an 
unsatisfying  way.  It  does  not  satis^  the 
people  back  home.  It  will  make  more 
enemies  within  the  ranks  of  labor  than 
will  a  forthright  effort  to  deal,  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  with  the  problem. 

I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
politics  and  political  thinking  over  a 
fairly  long  lifetime,  and  I  am  just  as  sure 
as  I  am  standing  here  that  the  very 
members  of  the  unions  involved  will  re- 
spect more  a  real  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  and  bring  forth  some 
basis  upon  which  this  great  Nation  can 
depend  to  keep  the  vital  wheels  of  indus- 
try moving  in  this  confusing  world.  Just 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Bob  Taft.  We 
in  the  Senate  will  respect  it  more.  The 
whole  public  will  respect  it  more. 

I  do  hope  we  may  find  such  an  attitude, 
and  a  willingness  to  present  to  the  Senate 
permanent  l^lslation  with  some  teeth 
in  It,  which  will  assure  this  great  country 
that  our  vital  industries  can  continue  to 


operate  in  any  situation;  whether  it  is 
war  or  whether  it  is  any  other  emergency 
that  we  are  in,  that  the  railroads,  the 
coal  mines,  the  gas  pipelines,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  are  so  completely  es- 
sential to  our  normal  national  economy 
can  continue  to  operate.  I  have  not  en- 
deavored to  name  them  all.  One  could, 
of  course,  bring  in  the  atomic  energy 
field.  One  could  bring  in  the  maritime 
industry,  and  many  others.  But  it  is  a 
limited  group.  No  one  questions  the  unde- 
sirablllty  of  applying  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  the  ordinary  industry  that  manu- 
factures, for  example,  shoelaces.  But 
there  must  be  a  method  for  solution,  and 
for  securing  our  people  against  stoppage 
in  these  vital  national  industries. 

I  think  we  have  delayed  too  long  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  excuse  to  say  we 
are  waiting  for  the  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend  from  New  York, 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  excuse  to 
say  we  are  waiting  for  labor  to  accept. 
I  wish  they  would  accept  some  construc- 
tive suggestion,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will.  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  job  to  come 
up  with  the  solution  to  the  problem;  but 
I  do  think  it  Is  the  vital  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  hope  we  will 
have  some  helpful  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shtdl,  of  course,  sup- 
port the  pending  resolution.  After  all. 
it  is  vital  to  keep  the  railroads  in  opera- 
tion. Who  can  picture  a  more  insane 
thing  to  happen,  at  this  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  than  to  sit  supinely 
by  and  see  our  railroads  stop  operating? 
We  could  not  do  that,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  or  in  the  interest  of  the  vital 
industries  of  this  country.  Because  of 
the  self-respect  of  this  Nation,  and  be- 
cause of  our  reputation  in  the  world,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  we  could  not  permit 
that  kind  of  thing  to  happen.  So,  while 
I  shall  support  the  resolution,  I  am  sorry 
it  is  an  ad  hoc  resolution,  and  I  say  again 
in  closing,  as  I  did  at  the  beginning.  Just 
remember,  three  strikes  and  we  are  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  to  say  that  I  always  profit 
from  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  has  taken  this  position  time 
and  time  again;  it  is  a  position  of  com- 
plete consistency. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  he  does  have  a  bill 
pending.  I  have  introduced  bills  several 
times.  I  think  other  bills  should  and  will 
be  introduced.  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
go  ahead  with  final  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

But  I  also  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  lighter  vein,  that  some- 
times after  those  first  two  strikes,  that 
third  pitched  ball  becomes  a  home  run; 
and  I  believe  the  President  Is  offering  us 
an  opportunity  to  swing  for  a  home  run 
today.  As  far  as  this  game  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  will  solve  the  present  dispute. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  a 
home  run  does  not  always  win  the  game. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  dear  the  matter  up 
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for  the  Chair.  I  am  handling  the  entire 
hour  in  behall  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javzis]  and  myself. 

"hix.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  this  third  strike 
will  prove  to  have  been  a  foul  ball,  so  that 
we  will  have  one  more  chance  at  it; 
and  I  hope  we  will  have  some  real  devel- 
opments on  this  next  chance  toward 
reaching  permanent  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say,  there  will  be 
no  foul  balls  from  this  pitcher. 
.  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I.  too,  value  what  he  has 
said.  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  hear- 
ings upon  the  pending  bills.  I  think  the 
White  House  has  put  the  cork  In  the 
bottle  for  the  present,  but  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  will  be  able  to  imcork  it, 
and  actually  begin  to  move  into  the 
situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
seems  to  be  Incumbent  upon  me  to  locate 
the  next  speaker.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  myself,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  commend  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  their  excellent  handling  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

I  was  very  proud  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee and  to  work  with  them.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  their  efforts  in  getting 
this  legislation  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  enactment.  I  supported 
it  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
I  supported  it  in  the  full  committee.  The 
idea  of  a  nationwide  strike  is  intolerable, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  act  to  ward  off  the 
catastrophic  effects  of  any  such  stop- 
page. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  this  proposal,  given  the  existing 
clrctunstances.  Seizure,  partial  seizure 
or  fiscal  seizure  of  the  railroads  is  not 
the  answer.  Not  only  would  such  a  meas- 
ure paralyze  the  railroads,  which  are  cer- 
taiidy  not  solely  at  fault,  but  it  would  be 
a  shocking  experience  for  the  American 
public.  Clearly  then,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  this  measure. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I 
regret  the  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the 
need  for  this  action.  It  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace and  a  serious  Indictment  of  our 
labor  laws  that  again  and  again  Con- 


gress has  had  to  step  in  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  deal  with  disputes  In  a  public 
service  Industry.  Tills  deplorable  situa- 
tion should  make  clear  the  need  for  per- 
manent legislation  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency strikes  which  threaten  Irrepara- 
ble damage  to  our  national  Interest. 

The  present  administration  policy  of 
having  Congress  settle  each  labor  dispute 
as  it  arises  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
wise. It  confuses  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, it  erodes  public  confidence  and 
morale,  and  It  further  weakens  the  nor- 
mal process  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
time  clearly  has  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  protected,  per- 
manently, against  strikes  and  walkouts 
that  Inconvenience  the  public,  that  bur- 
den the  economy  and  that  Jeopardize  na- 
tional security. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  years  that  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
inadequate.  And  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  the  President, 
and  to  only  somewhat  less  a  degree  the 
Congress,  to  meet  the  problem  forth- 
rlghtly.  There  Is  no  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  run  hat  in  hand  to  the  Congress 
each  time  for  a  special  labor  law.  Tem- 
porary solutions  no  longer  are  enough. 
If,  as  in  the  railroad  dispute,  a  threatened 
strike  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  legis- 
lation, it  is  serious  enough  to  require  a 
permanent  answer. 

One  answer,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  service  industries,  is  legis- 
lation to  permit.  If  necessary,  mediation 
to  finality.  Some  union  officials  argue 
that  a  settlement  reached  by  an  impar- 
tial third  party  would  of  necessity  be  det- 
rimental to  the  best  Interests  of  their 
members.  But  the  charge  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  America  is  a  Nation  of  laws,  not 
men.  We — including  imion  officials — ac- 
cept the  principle  of  disinterested  third 
party  determination  in  life  and  death 
decisions  of  criminal  law.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  permit  a  jury  of  our  peers  to 
determine  the  dollar  value  of  a  man's 
arm,  or  leg,  or  life.  We  empower  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RelatiohG  Board,  which  sup- 
posedly is  impartial,  to  settle  questions 
of  great  importance  to  labor  and  man- 
agement. Why  then  should  we  hesitate 
to  allow  a  group  of  reasonable  men  to  de- 
termine, in  a  fair  manner,  the  worth  of 
a  man's  labor?  Clearly,  there  is  no  logical 
reason. 

It  is  of  course  regrettable  that  any  type 
of  enforced  mediation  is  required,  but  the 
unique  character  of  these  industries  de- 
mands that  this  minimum  protection  be 
provided.  But  I  want  to  make  It  perfect- 
ly clear  that  I  favor  its  use  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  then  only  with  regard  to  pub- 
lic service  industries.  I  very  much  oppose 
its  widespread  application. 

It  would  be,  however,  an  exercise  in 
futility  for  the  Congress  to  concern  it- 
self only  with  a  solution  to  the  railroad 
strike,  or  only  to  strikes  affected  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  issue  involved 
here  is  more  Important  than  any  one 
8tr<ke,  an."  one  industry.  The  important 
question  is  whether,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  needed  laws,  Congress  will  meet 
its  responsib'llty  to  save  the  country  from 
horielessness  in  the  face  of  emergency 
strikes. 


In  closhig  I  pay  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  masterful 
handling  of  this  legislation  in  a  most 
difficult  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement  and  for 
the  great  cooperation  he  extended  to  me 
and  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  must  wait 
for  another  speaker,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirnN] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported  the  pending  resolution  while  it 
was  being  considered  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I 
shall  support  it  now  on  the  fioor.  But  I 
cannot  do  so  without  calling  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  one- 
shot,  ad  hoc  treatment  that  deals  tempo- 
rarily with  only  one  small  phase  of  a 
much  larger  and  much  more  serious 
problem. 

One  would  think — and  I  am  sure  the 
public  has  the  right  to  think  and  ex- 
pect— that  this  crisis  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, following  on  the  heels  of  a  crisis 
in  the  airline  industry  not  so  many 
months  ago,  would  have  provided  the  in- 
centive for  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities 
in  a  broader  sense. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  that  in  January  of 
1966,  President  Johnson  told  Congress 
and  the  American  people  of  his  concern 
about  the  Inadequacy  of  our  basic  laws 
dealing  with  nationwide  strikes  and  lock- 
outs; that  he  then  promised  Congress 
and  the  people  that  he  would  submit 
recommendations  for  revisions  in  those 
basic  laws. 

Congress  has  waited,  the  American 
people  have  waited,  and  we  still  have 
no  recommendations  or  proposals  from 
the  administration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  even  more 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  not  faced  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
and  has  taken  no  initiative.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  has  looked  the  other 
way,  and  has  chosen  to  deal  with  each 
crisis  as  It  occurs,  on  a  crlsls-by-crlsis 
basis. 

We  have  refused  to  face  up  to  the 
question,  for  example,  whether  or  not 
the  Nation  even  in  peacetime  could 
actually  tolerate  a  strike  or  lockout 
affecting  the  entire  railroad  industry. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  today, 
although  it  Is  a  convenient  circumstance, 
that  we  can  point  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
as  justification  for  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  However,  really,  I  think  we 
know  and  the  American  people  know 
that  a  more  basic  question  Is  whether  or 
not  we  can  tolerate  a  nationwide  strike 
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or  a  lockout  in  the  transportation  indus- 
try at  anytime,  during  war  or  peace. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  particular 
resolution  we  had  before  us  a  very  dis- 
tinguished witness.  Prof.  John  Dunlop, 
who  did  an  excellent  job  on  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  development  of  our 
labor-management  legislation.  He  point- 
ed out  that  it  has  been  the  policy  in 
the  past,  at  least,  of  trying  through 
legislative  devices  to  establish  substitutes 
for  the  exercise  of  Jungle  warfare  in 
labor-management  disputes;  in  other 
words,  to  narrow  the  areas  In  which  the 
strike  or  the  lockout  would  be  used  as 
a  means  of  resolving  disputes. 

For  a  while  this  Nation  seemed  to  be 
gaining  ground;  we  were  making  prog- 
ress in  finding  substitutes  for  the  use 
of  the  strike.  As  Professor  Dunlop  point- 
ed out,  the  Congress  established  an  elec- 
tion process  whereby  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  employees  should  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union,  and  whether  or 
not  an  employer  should  recognize  a  par- 
ticular union,  was  to  be  settled  by  free 
and  fair  elections  by  secret  ballot.  This 
was  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  the  strike 
to  resolve  a  dispute.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  result  of  decisions  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  this  fundamental 
procedure,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
strike,  has  been  distorted  and  watered 
down.  For  example,  in  recent  years  the 
Board  has  been  holding  that  if  cards  are 
signed  by  employees,  sometimes  under 
very  questionable  clrctunstances,  the 
right  of  election  can  be  ignored. 

I  suggest  that  when  the  Board  departs 
from  the  basic  principle  of  guaranteeing 
free  and  fair  elections,  we  are  moving  In 
the  wrong  direction.  The  Board  moves 
toward  the  use  of  force  and  coercion, 
which  is  used  in  getting  those  cards 
signed,  in  some  instcmces,  and  moves 
the  Nation  backward  in  the  direction  of 
economic  jungle  warfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  of  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  Senator  in  this  field.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  there  has  been 
any  change  In  the  Board  toward  moving 
away  from  this  practice  of  approving 
decisions,  made  by  the  signing  of  cards. 
There  has  been  great  criticism  of  this 
practice  and  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  legislation  to  prevent  It;  but  has 
the  Board  Itself  moved  away  from  the 
practice  in  recent  decisions? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  not  been  a  significant  change  in  this 
trend.  Some  or  the  recent  decisions  may 
have  indicated  that  the  Board  is  taking 
some  notice  of  such  protests,  and  the 
concern  around  the  country.  But  it  is  my 
Impression  that  the  basic  concept,  which 
the  Board  has  developed,  has  not  been 
corrected  by  its  decisions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  It  Is  not  com- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  choices  are  made  by  secret 
ballot,  with  the  possibility  of  coercion 
rather  than  by  secret  ballot.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  raised  the  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  labor  law  of 
1959,   Congress  sought   to  narrow   the 
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areas  in  which  there  would  be  resort  to 
strikes  by  making  it  clear  that  strikes 
should  not  be  directed  at  Innocent  third 
parties.  In  other  words,  secondary  boy- 
cotts were  prohibited.  Unfortunately,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Board,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Supreme  Court,  have  dis- 
torted the  intent  of  Congress  and  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the 
area  in  which  strikes  are  utilized  by 
weakening  the  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions in  the  law.  Ironically,  we  have  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress,  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and 
known  as  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill.  This  legislation  would  widen  and 
enlarge  the  strike  area  still  further;  it 
would  actually  legalize  and  encourage 
new  strikes  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry:  strikes  which  are  now  il- 
legal and  which  have  been  Illegal  under 
the  law  since  1947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
should  move  in  the  direction  of  finding 
new  substitutes  for  the  strike  and  the 
lockout — substitutes  which  are  fair  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

For  example,  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  labor  and  management 
voluntarily  to  agree  to  arbitration  when- 
ever possible.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  parties  engaged  in 
collective  bargaining  to  agree  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  disputes  while  a  contract  Is 
in  effect.  However,  the  effective  device 
that  must  accompany  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion is  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  union 
not  to  strike  while  the  agreement  Is  in 
effect,  and  along  with  the  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  company  not  to  lock  out. 

Here  again,  unfortunately,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  interpreted  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act,  perhaps  with  justifica- 
tion— and  if  it  is  with  justification  then 
I  think  Congress  should  do  something 
about  it — has  ruled  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  require  specific  performance 
of  a  promise  on  the  part  of  a  union  not 
to  strike.  In  this  situation,  agsUin,  we 
find  ourselves  moving  away  from  the 
principle  that  Professor  Dunlop  was  ad- 
vocating. Our  policy  should  move  In  the 
other  direction;  we  should  be  trying  to 
narrow  the  areas  in  which  disputes  are 
going  to  be  resolved  by  strikes. 

Since  my  time  is  very  limited,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  resolution  I  have 
introduced  a  number  of  times  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  on  the  subject  of 
industry-wide  bargaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

A  number  of  times  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  joint  committee 
on  industry-wide  bargaining,  with  a  spe- 
cific mandate  to  review  the  laws  which 
deal  with  industry-wide  strikes  and  in- 


dustry-wide lockouts,  and  to  recom- 
mend revisions  in  those  laws.  My  resolu- 
tion provides  that  there  would  be  an 
equal  niunber  of  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats on  such  a  committee.  I  have  pro- 
posed tills  because  I  realize,  at  least  I 
believe,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  in- 
action on  the  part  of  Congress  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  such  a  politically  sensi- 
tive subject.  This  is  an  area,  I  believe, 
in  which  both  poUtical  parties  shotild 
assume  and  share  responsibility  If  we 
are  to  take  steps  that  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  blame,  the  credit,  or 
the  responsibiUty  should  be  equally 
shared. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  such  a  resolution, 
I  believe  we  could  make  progress  in  this 
very  difficult  and  complex  field  which 
so  desperately  needs  attention. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
Senator  from  Texas  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  and  without  the  time  for  the 
quonun  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  yield  myself  25  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  as 
follows: 

Page  6.  between  Unes  2  and  3,  Insert  the 
following  new  section  6: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  During  the  period  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  is  in  effect 
as  provided  In  section  5  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  shall  Impound  and 
hold  all  Income  received  from  the  operation 
of  any  carrier  to  which  such  determination 
Is  applicable  In  trust  for  the  payment  of  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  Incurred  in  the  op- 
eration of  such  carrier's  facilities.  Any  Buch 
Income  of  each  carrier  remaining  after  de- 
duction therefrom  of  Its  operating  expenses 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  such 
fixed  and  other  charges  as  are  determined, 
pursuant  to  accounting  rules  which  the 
Comptroller  General  shaU  establish,  to  be 
proper  charges  against  operating  Income  in 
determining  net  Income.  Ten  percent  of  net 
Income  from  operations  remaining  after  such 
charges  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. Payments  for  such  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
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•nea  wltb  regnUtttoiu  i>ratnulg»t«d   uzKler 
BotMrnoUon  (b)  of  tbla  Motton. 

"(b)  The  CompttoUer  Ctonaral  of  tbe 
UnitMl  States  U  hereby  authorized  to  make 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  may 
flnd  necessary  and  appropriate  to  provide  for 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  such  trust 
funds  for  such  piirixMes  in  the  regxUar  course 
of  conducting  carrier  operations  and  In  ac- 
OGrdance  with  the  safeguards  normally  at- 
tandlng  the  receipt  and  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting for  funds  of  the  United  States.  The 
obligations  Imposed  by  the  regulaUons  pro- 
mulgated under  this  subsection,  upon  suit  by 
the  Attorney  Qeneral,  shall  be  enforclble 
through  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  by 
any  court  of  the  United  Stetee  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  of  the  parties. 

"(c)  Any  claim  which  any  party  may  as- 
sert for  Just  compensation  based  on  the  Im- 
pounding of  Income  from  operations  or  the 
covering  of  net  Income  from  operations  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  In  determining  such  claim 
In  the  said  court  and  In  any  review  of  such 
proceedings  due  consideration  sball  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  period  to  which 
this  section  applies  the  carriers'  operations 
would  have  been  Interrupted  by  a  strike  but 
for  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution." 

Page  6,  line  3,  renumber  "Sac.  8"  as  "Sk 
T\ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  allotted 
one-half  hour  on  the  amendment.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  allocate  to 
himself? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  22^  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for 
22^  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  text  of  the  amendment  is  being  dis- 
tributed on  each  Senator's  desk.  Its  pur- 
pose iB  to  try  to  hold  the  scales  of  Justice 
evenly  between  management  and  labor  In 
this  labor  dispute. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  resolution 
la  heavily  loaded  against  labor.  There  ts 
nothing  In  it  which  would  place  any  obli- 
gation upon  management  to  try  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  In  fact,  management 
wants  this  resoluticm. 

I  desire  to  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsxI,  who 
has  Introduced  this  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  and  who  has  long 
been  known  for  his  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  labor.  He  has  explained  It  fully  in  the 
past  2  hours,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  administration. 

In  the  debate  today,  in  much  of  what 
has  been  said,  I  have  noted  the  clear  dis- 
tinction In  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  position  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  who  have  been  call- 
ing for  permanent  legislation  of  this 
kind ;  while  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  so  far  as  he  Is 
concerned,  this  Is  an  ad  hoc  solution  of 
an  emergency  situation,  he  has  not 
Joined  in  any  request  for  permanent 
legislation  along  this  line. 

I  think  that  should  be  pointed  out.  In 
fairness  to  the  dlstlngi^lshed  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  a  friend  of  labor. 
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Let  me  point  out  to  Senators  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  legislation.  It  will  be  found 
In  the  majority  report — those  supporting 
the  resolution — on  page  4,  three  para- 
graphs above  the  bottom : 

It  Is  an  extraordinary  bill  legislatively  for 
we  havent  legislated  this  type  of  procedtire 
before.  i 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  clearly  understand  that  if  it 
adopts  this  resolution,  this  will  be  the 
first  time.  That  is  what  the  majority  re- 
porting the  bill  have  stated.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  a  resolution  so  loaded 
against  one  side  In  a  labor-management 
dispute. 

The  majority  itself  voted  this  out.  I 
believe  that  will  be  recognized  further 
when  we  read  that  they  felt  some  hesi- 
tancy in  voting  for  such  a  measure,  be- 
cause they  point  out,  on  page  5  of  the 
majority  report: 

This  resolution  Is  not  Intended  to  be  and 
does  not  constitute  permanent  legislation. 
Nor  does  It  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
resolution  Is  not  Intended  by  the  committee 
to  Indicate  a  precedent  for  congressional  or 
executive  action  with  respect  to  any  future 
labor  dispute. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  wrote  that  into 
the  report,  they  recognized  the  basic  un- 
fairness of  the  resolution.  They  did  not 
want  that  to  be  a  precedent  for  any  vote. 
If  it  is  that  unfair,  why  cast  a  vote 
against  it? 

There  have  been  excuses  for  this; 
namely,  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Well,  I  have  voted  for  every  appropria- 
tion asked  for  by  the  administration  to 
support  the  war  in  Vietnam.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  stop  the  railroads  from 
running.  I  voted  for  one  compulsory  labor 
resolution  here  in  this  matter  on  April  12, 
when  we  passed  Public  Law  90-10  extend- 
ing for  20  days  the  period  of  negotiation. 
I  voted  for  another  compulsory  work 
order  here  on  May  2,  1967,  Public  Law 
90-13  of  this  session,  calling  for  47  days 
of  extension. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  responsibility 
Of  extending  it  for  more  than  2  years, 
then  labor  must  work  whether  it  wants  to 
or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  about  what  is  or  what  is  not 
compulsory  legislation.  The  resolution 
provides  that  they  have  got  to  work  on 
an  order  of  a  Oovemment  board  at  a 
salary  fixed  by  a  Ctovemment  board, 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  that  this  does  not  tell  any- 
one that  he  has  to  work.  No,  he  can  quit. 
He  cannot  strike.  The  only  protection  he 
normally  has  for  not  working  is  to  strike. 
He  can  give  up  his  Job  on  which  he  may 
have  accumulated  15  years  of  seniority 
by  hard  work.  But,  when  he  quits,  he 
loses  that  seniority.  He  possesses  a  skill 
which  Is  not  transferable  to  another  kind 
of  Job.  He  goes  down  in  the  pits,  as  a 
machinist,  to  work  on  the  railroad 
engines.  He  possessec  a  technical  skill, 
but  he  cannot  go  out  and  get  any  other 
kind  of  work. 

If  he  were  a  mechanic  in  a  garage,  he 
would  have  no  problem.  He  would  then 
have  a  trade  or  a  skill  that  he  could 
take  from  coast  to  coast,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  find  a  job  anywhere.  But  these 


men  have  learned  only  this  skill,  which 
cannot  be  used  anywhere  except  in  the 
pit  under  an  engine.  It  was  in  the  pit 
under  the  enghies,  in  1880,  in  Atlanta' 
Qa.,  that  the  machinist's  union  was 
formed. 

So  he  would  lose  his  seniority.  He  could 
not  transfer  his  skills.  His  retirement  pay 
would  not  be  totally  portable. 

It  is  not  corrert  to  say  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  not  compulsory,  because  we  tell 
him  that  if  he  quits  he  loses  everything 
he  has  built  up  in  his  job.  It  is  com- 
pulsory when  we  say  that  he  shall  lose 
the  benefit  of  his  skills,  his  seniority,  and 
maybe  his  retirement  pay.  Of  course,  he 
can  go  on  the  relief  rolls.  That  is  the 
alternative.  If  the  laborers  move  out  as 
a  unit,  an  injunction  will  be  brought 
against  them  by  the  Oovemment,  which 
will  force  them  to  work.  They  have  no 
right  to  strike.  So  It  means  they  will 
work  under  compulsion. 

I  refer  to  the  individual  views  signed 
by  six  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  appear 
on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  report.  In  the 
interest  of  time,  I  shall  not  read  those 
views,  but  I  merely  invite  them  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  request  that 
they  read  them. 

As  presently  worded,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81  limits  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployees to  strike,  but  does  nothing  to  limit 
management  in  its  quest  for  greater  prof- 
its at  the  expense  of  its  workers.  The 
excuse  for  this  double  standard  is  often 
heard  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  second  to  no  man 
in  my  desire  to  insure  the  proper  supply- 
ing of  our  boys,  no  matter  how  they  got 
there.  The  vote  on  this  Joint  resolution 
will  not  be  a  vote  for  or  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  a  smokescreen  that 
gets  around  the  real  issue. 

As  we  are  now  fighting  an  undeclared 
war,  and  a  second  war  is  possible  at  any 
minute,  I  agree  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
national  Interest  to  have  a  cessation  of 
railroad  operations.  However,  if  the  na- 
tional interest  is  to  supersede  labor's 
right  to  strike,  should  not  the  national 
Interest  also  Impose  some  burden  upon 
railroad  management? 

During  the  course  of  oiu*  hearings  of 
this  legislation,  reference  was  often  made 
to  the  situatlMi  which  prevailed  during 
the  Second  World  War.  However,  It  was 
not  until  the  last  day  of  the  hearings 
that  it  was  brought  out  that  during 
World  War  II.  while  there  was  a  no 
strike,  no  lockout  agreement,  there  also 
were  excess  profits  taxes  and  price  sta- 
bilization. 

Have  we  heard  of  any  proposal  for 
price  stabilization  here,  any  effort  to  say 
the  railroads  cannot  change  their  rates? 
Have  we  had  any  proposal  for  excess 
profits  legislation  to  take  some  of  the 
profits  out  of  war?  Our  brave  men  are 
fighting  and  djrlng  on  the  battlefield,  and 
yet  skilled  workers  are  proposed  to  be 
drafted  for  2  years.  Have  we  heard  any 
proposal  that  management  will  share 
some  of  the  cost  and  the  burdens  of  th!s 
situation?  No;  it  binds  down  only  labor, 
and  says  to  management,  "Make  all  you 
can." 

Our  amendment  would  not  stop  the 
roads  from  running.  We  would  merely 
say   that   some   little   burden   shall  be 
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placed  on  management,  so  that  there  will 
be  some  Incentive  to  settle  this  dispute. 

Not  only  is  there  no  excess  profits  tax 
now  in  existence,  but  last  week  we  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  an  investment  tax 
credit.  There  was  nothing  in  that  bill  for 
labor.  That  was  for  management.  It  gave 
them  7  percent  to  put  on  top  of  the  rest 
of  their  profits. 

Why  do  we  ask  labor  to  give  up  its 
right  to  strike,  but  not  ask  for  anything 
in  return  from  management?  I  do  not 
have  the  answer,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
type  of  unequal  treatment  is  proper. 
Both  sides  have  failed  to  show  an  out- 
standing willingness  to  bargain  In  this 
dispute.  Both  may  bear  the  burden  of 
some  fault.  Both  should  bear  the  bur- 
den of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  page  10  of  the 
report,  the  sixth  line  of  that  page,  which 
recounts  that  the  special  mediation 
panel  was  appointed  by  the  President 
under  a  former  resolution  or  former 
laws.  The  special  mediation  panel  made 
a  proposal  in  an  effort  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute. The  majority  of  Senators  voting 
for  the  Joint  resolution  stated  in  the  re- 
port that  this  proposal  was  found  to  be 
unacceptable  in  whole  or  in  part  by  both 
parties.  As  found  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  supporting  tlie  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  responsibility  rests  Just  as 
much  on  management  as  on  labor.  Both 
of  them  refused  the  proposal  of  the 
Presidents  Bosurd.  Yet  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion puts  the  wh(4e  onus  on  labor  and 
shackles  only  labor. 

These  members  of  labor  are  being  leg- 
islated, for  2  years,  into  the  pits,  on 
Government  orders;  not  by  an  agreement 
that  has  been  negotiated,  but  by  what 
the  Government  says. 

I  think,  since  both  sides  have  failed  to 
show  an  outstanding  willingness  to  bar- 
gain in  this  dispute,  both  should  bear 
the  burden  of  that  cost.  Both  should 
bear  the  burden  of  this  legislation.  At 
present  they  both  do  not;  only  the  rail- 
road workers  do. 

My  amendment  proposes  a  fiscal 
seizure  in  a  very  limited  sense,  which  I 
believe  more  fairly  treats  all  the  parties 
to  this  dispute. 

I  presented  to  the  committee  what  I 
thought  was  a  fair  tunendment.  It  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  seizure,  not  of  all  the 
moneys,  but  of  profits  only.  It  provided 
that  the  companies  would  pay  all  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  all  fixed  charges,  in- 
cluding taxes  and  interest.  The  profits 
would  be  held  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.  who  would  decide  what  was  a  fair 
profit.  The  amendment  would  merely  as- 
sign the  profits.  It  wovdd  not  stop  a 
company  president's  salary,  even  If  he 
were  earning  $150,000  a  year.  It  would 
not  stop  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses. Only  what  were  determined  to 
be  the  net  profits  would  be  seized. 

Some  members  of  the  subcommittee 
felt  that  that  was  too  much  to  seize. 
Ihey  said  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
profits  should  be  seized.  So  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  at  the  desk  provides 
for  a  seizure  of  only  10  percent  of  the 
profits. 

That  Is  merely  a  token  seizure  com- 
pared with  requiring  the  workers  to  be 
forced  to  work  for  2  years,  with  no 
chance  to  ask  for  a  redress  of  grievances 


or  for  loss  of  pay.  My  amendment  would 
merely  require  the  railn»ds  to  set  aside, 
for  the  duration  of  the  dispute,  10  per- 
cent of  what  they  said  were  their  profits. 
TTiat  10  percent  would  be  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

This  is  merely  a  token,  to  show  that 
there  is  some  semblance  of  consideration 
for  labor  In  this  body.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  Senator  could  propose  to  do  any 
less  than  that. 

The  amendment  does  nothing  to 
change  the  pending  joint  resolution  as 
it  affects  the  employees  of  the  railroads 
Involved  in  the  dispute.  My  amendment 
adds  a  provision  which  would  require  the 
railroads  to  pay  to  the  UjS.  Treasury 
10  percent  of  their  profits,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regular  accounting 
procedures  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  Comptroller  General  would  deter- 
mine the  profits  under  regular  account- 
ing procedures,  which  are  well  known. 
Also,  the  railroads  must  comply  with  the 
accounting  procedures  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  any  event, 
they  would  pay  10  percent  of  their  profits, 
as  determined  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

The  railroads  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  10  percent  if  they  reached  a  settle- 
ment before  the  expiration  of  90  days. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Joint  resolution 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee  to 
cause  a  railroad  to  want  to  settle  any- 
thing. Senator  after  Senator  said  that 
that  was  a  kind  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion; that  it  would  deprive  labor  of  the 
only  economic  right  or  only  economic 
weapon  it  has — the  right  to  strike.  I  do 
not  argue  that  they  should  strike.  I 
voted  twice  at  this  session  to  say  that 
they  should  not  strike.  But  when  we  take 
away  the  right  to  strike,  we  put  the 
whole  onus  of  settlement  on  the  labor 
unions. 

I  think  we  should  at  least  require  a 
token  from  the  railroads.  My  proposal 
is  now  amended  to  provide  10  percent 
seizure  of  profits,  a  mere  token — to  show 
that  we  expect  fairness  to  be  shown  to 
the  workers. 

The  railroads  would  have  the  right  to 
sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  regain  the 
10  percent  of  the  profits.  The  court 
would  allow  such  profits  as  the  railroads 
would  have  made  had  the  employees  been 
free  to  strike.  In  accordance  with  the 
underlying  theory  of  the  entire  Joint 
resolution,  if  the  parties  reached  an 
agreement  through  collective  bargaining, 
before  it  became  effective,  the  fiscal  seiz- 
ure would  terminate. 

My  amendment  would  have  a  balanc- 
ing effect  on  tiie  Joint  resolution,  because 
each  side  would  suffer  somewhat  if  it 
failed  to  bugain. 

This  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  were  this  legislation  not  pending, 
and  were  we  not  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
the  railroad  employees  would  be  free  to 
strike,  and  the  railroads  then  might  lose 
some,  if  not  all,  of  their  profits. 

When  the  imions  proposed  that  In  case 
of  a  strike  they  run  all  the  trains  carry- 
ing war  material  or  crucial  material  not 
only  for  war  but  for  health  and  welfare, 
the  railroads  objected  strenuously  and 
said  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object  to  their 


not  wanting  to  lose  money.  Nobody  wants 
to  lose  money.  But  we  ought  to  think  of 
the  money  these  137,000  workers  are  go- 
ing to  lose  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  debate 
about  the  three  interests  here:  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  carriers'  Interest,  and 
the  workers'  interest.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  pubUc  interest  is  paramount. 

'niat,  of  course,  is  a  principle  to  which 
we  all  subscribe.  In  this  emergency  situ- 
ation, with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
public  interest  is  paramount.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  say  to  the 
labor  segment  of  the  economy,  "You  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war,"  and  at  the  same  time 
say  to  management,  "We  will  vote  you  a 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit,  with  no 
profit  control  and  no  regulation  what- 
ever. The  sky  is  the  limit;  you  make  what 
you  can." 

I  think  the  superior  public  interest 
here,  Mr.  President,  dictates  that  the 
C(»igress  of  the  United  States  consider 
the  situations  of  both  management  and  ' 
labor  and  be  fair  to  both  of  them. 

The  pending  resolution  places  no  bur- 
den up(m  management,  that  I  can  see. 
That  Is  why  they  are  testifying  so  strong- 
ly for  the  resolution.  This  is  what  man- 
agement has  always  wanted.  I  say  the 
war  is  a  false  issue.  We  are  not  trying  to 
stop  the  railroads  from  running;  we  are 
trying  to  keep  them  going. 

The  unfairness  of  this  resolution.  BSr. 
President,  was  recognized  In  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday. 
June  1,  entitled  "Railroad  Strike  Prob- 
lem," from  which  I  shall  read  a  few 
lines: 

We  think  Congress  should  also  consider 
adding  to  the  Administration's  bill  stronger 
Incentives  for  serious  bargaining  before  the 
"determination"  of  the  proposed  special 
board  would  go  Into  effect  at  the  end  of  90 
days  of  fact-finding  and  nxedlatlon.  If  the 
railroads  should  be  willing  to  accept  the 
board's  recommendations,  they  would  have 
no  Incentive  to  bargain  further.  Their  In- 
clination to  bargain  up  to  the  last  moment 
could  be  substantially  enhanced  by  giving 
the  President  authority  to  apply  the  board's 
formula  with  or  without  seizure  of  the  raU- 
roads.  In  case  of  a  lockout  or  of  arbitrary 
refusal  of  the  carriers  to  bargain,  use  of  the 
seizure  power  might  be  necessary. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  recognized 
the  basic  unfairness  of  this  proposed 
solution  to  the  workers: 

With  some  amendment  of  this  sort,  the 
Administration  bill  might  afford  strong  en- 
couragement tor  mecmlngful  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  meaningful  bargaining  by  the 
carriers  or  by  management  provided  In 
this  resolution.  The  editorial  continues: 

The  present  tendency  Is  for  routine  com- 
pliance with  the  "coollng-off"  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  before  serious  bar- 
gaining begins.  If  the  law  required  some 
kind  of  logical  resolution  at  the  end  of  the 
bargaining  process,  the  parties  might  well 
be  disposed  to  agree  more  readily  before  let- 
ting the  decision,  however  temporary  Its 
effect,  get  out  of  their  hands. 

Seizure  is  mentioned  in  that  context, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  burden 
on  the  railroads  if  you  are  to  have 
meaiilngful  bargaining.  Look  at  the  effect 
on  the  stock  market.  I  have  here  in  my 
hand  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  hold 
it  up  only  because  one  cannot  put  a  chart 
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In  the  RxcoRs.  This  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  Wednesday,  June  7,  1967, 
page  31,  the  Dow- Jones  averages.  Look 
at  the  line  which  shows  what  has  hap- 
pened to  industrial  stocks  in  this  country. 
It  Is  up  and  down,  with  Industrial  stocks 
lower  now  than  they  were  in  February. 

Look  at  the  bottom  line,  the  utilities. 
There  has  been  a  steadily  downward 
trend  of  utility  stocks  since  the  21st  of 
April,  week  by  week. 

But  look  at  the  railroads.  They  are 
now  higher  than  they  have  been  pre- 
viously this  year.  They  are  going  up 
and  up  and  up,  because  they  think  they 
have  a  law  that  is  going  to  make  the 
workers  work  and  receive  little  benefit 
from  their  efforts. 

People  say,  "Why,  they  have  drafted 
men  to  flght  In  Vietnam."  That  is  true. 
This  proposal  is  not  like  putting  your 
life  on  the  line.  But  It  does  take  one  seg- 
ment of  society  at  home  and  say,  one 
side  has  got  to  work  free,  and  the  other 
side  can  make  all  the  money  it  wants  to. 
I  think  we  owe  It  to  the  men  overseas, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  will  be 
fair  to  both  groups,  and  not  let  those 
men  come  back  to  an  economy  loaded 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  say  that  the  public  Interest  demands 
that  we  be  fair  to  both  sides.  We  have 
heard  the  argmnent  that  this  does  not 
draft  anybody.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  drafted  the  imlons  twice  this 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
2>/^  more  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  said  that 
seizure  was  never  Justified  to  force  man- 
agement to  arrive  at  a  solution.  But  If 
we  are  Justified  in  taking  from  the  work- 
er his  right  to  strike,  if  we  seize  his 
rights,  why  is  there  no  Justification  for 
seizing  management's  right  to  a  mere 
10  percent  of  profits? 

We  are  told  It  is  not  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet.  A  thorn  by  any  other  name 
would  feel  as  sharp. 

This  is  the  thorn  that  labor  will  have 
pressed  against  its  breast  by  an  over- 
whelming power  if  the  Government  does 
this  to  them.  I  hope  that  they  do  not, 
because  this  Is  something  that  will  be 
felt  all  over  the  country  by  more  than 
the  mere  137,000  men  involved  here. 

We  hear  people  say  that  this  is  a  test 
,  and  a  model. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not 
stated  that  this  Is  a  test  with  a  view 
toward  permanent  legislation.  However, 
he  has  put  a  caveat  In  the  report  that 
this  is  not  a  report  for  future  legislation. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  he  knows 
I  speak  out  of  great  resjiect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  serve  under 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  we  usually 
find  ourselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
issues.  It  is  always  a  source  of  regret 


to  me  when  we  are  not  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  However,  on  this  Issue  we  are 
so  far  apart  that  the  difference  between 
the  poles  would  not  measure  the  differ- 
ence. 

I  make  a  brief  reply  to  the  Senator.  If 
I  were  to  characterize  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator,  I  would  say  It  is  legisla- 
tion by  way  of  a  bludgeon. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  effect  of 
the  pending  amendment  would  be.  My 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
talks  about  being  fair  to  both  sides.  The 
resolution  Is  fair  to  both  sides.  Both  sides 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  carriers  lose  the  right  to  lock  out. 
The  workers  lose  the  right  to  strike,  and 
they  should  in  times  of  emergency.  As 
I  said  earlier,  there  is  no  absolute  right 
to  strike  in  an  hour  of  great  national 
emergency. 

Both  sides  are  treated  equally  under 
the  pending  measure.  They  are  not 
treated  equally  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tfexas. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  place  the  Government, 
through  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  business  of  operat- 
ing the  railroads  to  the  degree  that  It 
would  take  over  all  control  of  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  railroads  for  that 
period  of  time  that  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations would  be  in  effect,  if  the 
parties  do  not  reach  an  agreement  them- 
selves. And  so  the  Government  would 
go  into  the  business  of  financi^ly  oper- 
ating the  railroads. 

That  is  going  to  Involve  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  If 
agreed  to,  would  serve  as  a  great  employ- 
ment agency  for  lanvyers  of  the  country 
that  would  be  hired  to  represent  the  car- 
riers as  they  take  various  aspects  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  court.  The 
amendment  smacks  of  confiscation  of 
private  property  without  due  process  and 
without  justification.  To  that  extent  it 
would  not  meet  the  test  of  constitution - 
ahty. 

The  pending  amendment,  if  It  were 
agreed  to,  would  not  only  have  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  take 
over  all  the  financial  areas  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  and  keep  them  un- 
der his  control,  but  the  amendment 
would  also  cause  the  Government  to  take 
10  percent  of  the  net  profits  and  put 
them  aside  and  keep  them  unless  the  rail- 
roads were  able  to  win  before  the  Court 
of  Claims  their  claims  to  get  some  of 
these  profits  back. 

For  what  jusUfication?  Why  should 
the  pending  amendment  provide  for  this 
course  of  action  unless  the  railroads  can 
show  that  It  would  have  cost  that  much 
If  a  strike  had  occurred? 

That  Is  what  we  call  penalty  legisla- 
tion, and  penalty  legislation  without  the 
committing  of  a  wrong. 

Employers  have  not  committed  any 
wrong  In  this  case.  The  brotherhoods 
have  not.  either.  However,  we  do  not  Im- 
pose a  penalty  unless  a  wrong  has  been 
committed. 

Oh,  but  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  says:  "We  are  going  to  do 
this  in  order  to  give  them  an  Inducement 
for  settling  In  90  days." 
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We  can,  of  course,  blackjack  and 
bludgeon  the  people  into  surrenderlnfi 
We  can  force  a  penalty  on  them  so  thlt 
they  will  surrender. 

Consider  the  effect  of  the  pendlne 
amendment.  How  would  the  Senator  llta 
to  be  the  president  of  a  railroad  with  re 
sponslblUty  to  his  stockholders  at  a  time 
when  Congress  passes  the  pendlne 
amendment?  ^ 

The  Senator  knows  what  he  would  say 
He  would  say:  "Here  is  the  sponge  i 
throw  it  in,  and  I  surrender." 

The  Senator,  If  he  were  the  president 
of  a  company,  would  owe  It  to  his  stock- 
holders to  take  such  action.  However  if 
we  were  to  take  such  a  course  of  action 
by  way  of  legislation.  It  would  lead  to 
some  very  Interesting  Utlgation  all  the 
way  up  the  judicial  ladder  through  a  se- 
ries of  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court 
We  do  not  have  the  slightest  justifi- 
cation for  saying  that  we  will  take  10  per- 
cent of  the  profits  and  keep  them  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  not 
give  them  over  to  the  railroad  unless  the 
railroad  can  get  before  the  Court  ol 
Claims  and  have  the  Court  of  Claims  find 
that  the  railroad  Is  entitled  to  have  the 
money  returned  because  it  would  cost  us 
more  if  a  strike  had  occurred. 
Is  that  being  fair? 

Let  me  say,  and  I  speak  most  respect- 
fully— I  said  it  in  the  committee  yester- 
day, and  I  say  it  now— that  if  this  is 
what  we  want  to  do  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  pending  amendment, 
and  this  objective  Is  Inherent  In  the 
amendment,  if  we  really  want  to  sur- 
render to  the  brotherhood's  claims,  then 
a  substitute  resolution  should  be  offered 
providing  that  the  Congress  here  and 
now  decides  that  the  demands  of  the 
union  should  be  granted. 

That  wiU  be  the  result  of  not  only  this 
amendment,  but  also  another  amend- 
ment that  may  be  offered  later  this  after- 
noon. 

We  should  not  put  the  Government  in 
the  position  of  operating  the  raUroads 
fiscally.  It  is  not  our  business  under  the 
facts  here. 

Congress  cannot  confiscate  property 
by  legislation  without  just  compensa- 
tion, and  Just  compensation  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  a  seizure  conteir- 
plated  in  the  pending  amendment. 

This  is  penalty  legislation  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  court  will  so  find  and 
throw  it  out. 

I  want  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  that,  although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  right  in  quoting  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
extraordinary  legislation,  the  next  sen- 
tence provides  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
traordinary procedure,  but  it  is  the  iden- 
tical procedure,  as  I  said  In  my  opening 
speech  today,  that  the  War  Labor  Board 
followed  in  scores  and  scores  of  cases. 

This  is  the  way  we  settled  most  of  our 
cases,  by  this  kind  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  extended  to  finality, 
and  in  most  cases  that  did  go  to  finality, 
all  of  the  labor  leaders  joined  in  decision 
after  decision  of  the  Board. 

I  never  heard  the  slightest  objection 
from  any  of  the  labor  leaders  to  the  effect 
that  It  was  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
argiunent  that  has  been  made  in  this 
case 
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Arbitration  Is  not  Involved  In  the  joint 
resolution.  This  is  mediation.  This  is  fair 
to  both  sides. 

It  means  that  the  Panel  will  simply 
try  to  lead  these  parties  to  a  fair  solu- 
tion of  their  differences.  And  if  they  will 
not  accept  a  fair  solution,  then,  within 
the  framework  of  mediation,  they  will 
impose  finality  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  point  out  that  the  workers  under  this 
procedure  are  not  losing  anything.  We  all 
know  what  the  workers  will  get.  They 
will  get  an  improvement  in  their  situa- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  even  over  the  Fahy 
report.  They  will  get  retroactivity. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  they  will  not  get 
retroactivity.  Nobody  is  talking  about  im- 
pounding any  wages.  Nobody  Is  talking 
about  impounding  any  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  workers  In  order  to  see 
that  they  will  mediate. 

Why,  If  we  pass  the  pending  amend- 
ment, does  the  Senator  know  what  those 
workers  will  say  In  the  course  of  that 
mediation?  They  will  say:  "We  are  going 
to  sit  tight.  We  are  going  to  demand  what 
we  are  demanding  because  these  carriers 
run  the  risk  of  running  a  lot  of  money 
through  litigation  and  having  it  kept  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States." 

There  is  nothing  fair  about  that.  This 
would  not  create  a  balance.  It  would 
create  an  Imbalance  In  favor  of  the 
brotherhoods  to  such  a  degree  tliat,  in 
my  judgment,  the  president  of  any  rail- 
road would  throw  in  the  sponge. 

If  we  want  to  support  a  tried  procedure 
that  has  settled  scores  of  emergencies 
in  World  War  n  when  we  were  at  war 
—and  we  are  at  war  now — we  will  sup- 
port the  President  In  his  resolution  this 
afternoon  concerning  the  appointment 
of  a  mediation  panel  that  will  lead  the 
parties  to  a  fair  settlement  of  their  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  It  was 
considered  in  the  committee,  wsis  very 
sharply  debated  there,  and  lost.  I  believe 
the  vote  in  the  committee  was  10  to  6. 

Now.  I  will  say  this  about  the  situa- 
tion. It  Is  well  known  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  type  of  seizure  of  struck 
facilities  In  matters  of  this  character  and 
their  limited  operation  under  an  order 
of  the  court.  But  this  Is  not  that  kind 
of  seizure — or  ariything,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, remotely  approaching  It. 

This  amendment  is  properly  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  "fiscal  seizure." 
Although  he  tries  to  make  It  as  palatable 
as  possible  by  only  seizing  10  percent 
of  the  Income  of  the  railroads — in- 
cidentally, that  Is  a  considerable  change 
from  the  100  percent  which  was  pro- 
Posed  to  the  conunlttee — It  Is.  In  my 
judgment,  fatally  defective,  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  once  you  start  on  the  business 
of  seizing  business  profits,  you  have  ab- 
solutely destroyed  the  private  enter- 
Prise  system  In  this  coimtry.  The  one 
tWng  which  gives  the  private  enterprise 


system  integrity  is  the  fact  that  If  any 
property  imder  the  Constitution  is  seized, 
that  property  is  to  be  compensated  for. 
The  option  in  receiverships,  for  example, 
is  in  the  c(»npany  Itself  to  determine 
whether  it  is  going  to  operate  and  get 
the  avails  of  profits  or  Just  compertsa- 
tion  if  there  is  a  seizure  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  this  case,  the  gimmick  Is  contained 
in  the  last  sentence,  because  this  pro- 
posal says,  sure,  you  can  go  Into  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  claim  compensa- 
tion, but  the  compensation  is  to  be  such 
as  would  apply  to  you  running  a  rail- 
road which  has  been  Interrupted  by  a 
strike.  This  means  no  compensation  at 
all,  because  in  a  strike  situation  the  rail- 
road would  not  operate. 

The  matter  of  seizing  profits  goes  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  of  this  country  and  completely 
destroys  It.  No  matter  how  one  may  feel 
about  the  seizure  Idea,  this  certainly  is 
not  the  type  of  seizure  that  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  because  of  its  Infinitely 
destructive  character  far  above  and 
beyond  what  we  think  of  when  we  think 
of  a  governmental  seizure  of  faciUtles  In 
order  to  operate. 

The  other  fatal  defect  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  com- 
pletely erroneous  premise  so  far  as  the 
action  of  Congress  is  concerned.  The 
proposed  amendment  seeks  to  punish  the 
carriers  by  seizing  10  percent  of  their 
profits.  It  is  not  the  function  of  Congress 
to  punish  one  of  the  parties  to  a  labor 
dispute.  It  is  the  function  of  Congress 
to  keep  the  wheels  rolling  on  the  rail- 
roads, for  national  security  Interests,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  It  Is  not  oiu-  job  to 
equalize  collective  bargaining  or  to  be 
punitive  on  one  of  the  parties  because 
we  believe  it  has  been  unreasonable, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been.  The 
minute  we  undertake  to  do  that,  we 
might  Just  as  well  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  so  truly  said — let  us 
pass  a  bin  setting  down  the  settlement 
itself.  If  It  Is  constitutional  at  all,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal 
mistakes  we  could  make. 

Those  are  the  two  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose the  proposed  amendment.  First,  the 
private  enterprise  system  Is  destroyed 
the  minute  you  seize  profits  and  condi- 
tion compensation  on  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  strike  situation,  which  means  you 
eliminate  compensation,  so  you  have  ap- 
P'-opriated  the  profits  of  business.  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  Is  5  percent  or  100 
percent.  This  Is  exactly  the  way  to  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system. 

Second,  the  minute  we  become  puni- 
tive with  respect  to  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  everything  Is  political.  If  a 
majority  In  the  Senate  favors  labor,  they 
wiU  beat  the  devil  out  of  management.  If 
a  majority  In  the  Senate  favors  manage- 
ment, they  will  beat  the  devil  out  of 
labor.  Nobody  would  win  in  that  game, 
and  that  Is  not  the  base  on  which  this 
country  was  organized. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will — 
as  the  committee  did — In  Its  wisdom, 
decisively  turn  down  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
21/2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  astonished 
by  the  argiunent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  that  you  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system  If  you 
take  a  share  of  profits.  Apparently,  to 
him  free  enterprise  applies  only  to  man- 
agement and  not  to  labor.  In  my  (pinion, 
free  enterprise  applies  to  all  segments  of 
our  country.  The  proposed  resolution 
would  destroy  free  enterprise  for  137,000 
railroad  workers.  I  believe  It  Is  no  more 
destructive  to  require  a  token  10  per- 
cent of  management's  profits  than  it  is 
to  say  to  the  woriters,  "Youhave  to  go  to 
work."  If  the  right  to  strike  is  taken 
away,  the  Senator  from  New  York  im- 
plies, in  effect,  that  it  would  not  hurt 
free  enterprise.  I  believe  that  free  enter- 
prise Is  for  labor  as  well  as  management. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon argues  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  imconstltutional.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  worked  on  for  days  and 
days.  Legislative  counsel  were  consulted 
and  they  have  assured  us  that  this 
amendment  is  constitutional.  I  believe  it 
Is  constitutional,  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  court. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  peiudty 
to  the  carriers.  The  only  penalty  to  the 
carriers  imder  my  amendment  would  be 
that  10  percent  of  their  profits  would  be 
held  unless  this  matter  is  settled.  But 
the  penalty  on  the  railroad  workers 
would  be  that  they  continue  to  work  at 
a  wage  they  do  not  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

A  machinist  for  another  branch  of  the 
transportation  Industry  receives  a  higher 
hourly  wage  than  a  railroad  machinist. 
If  It  Is  another  branch  of  the  transpor- 
tation Industry,  he  often  gets  75  cents  an 
hour  more  than  those  who  work  on  the 
railroad. 

I  submit  that  my  amendment  Is  mod- 
est, and  I  do  not  see  how  people  can 
turn  It  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

All  this  legislation  has  been  worked  on 
very  diligently  In  the  legislative  process; 
but  if  this  is  not  confiscation  and  penalty 
legislation,  without  the  slightest  basis  for 
confiscation,  then  I  have  never  seen  con- 
fiscation legislation. 

This  amendment  would  not  even  up  the 
parties.  It  would  put  the  workers  in  the 
position  where  they  could  sit  tight  for  the 
90  days,  trying  to  force  the  carriers  to 
agree  to  their  demands;  because  If  the 
carriers  do  not  agree,  then  after  the 
90  days,  for  the  duration  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
panel,  the  money  of  all  the  railroads  will 
be  in  the  control  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  carriers 
will  lose  10  percent  unless  they  could 
prove  to  the  Court  of  Claims — which 
means  starting  up  the  ladder  to  the  Su- 
preme Court — that  they  would  have  lost 
that  much  money  if  there  had  been  a 
strike. 
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This  Is  penalty  legislation,  without  any 
basis  for  a  penalty.  There  is  no  wrong- 
doing In  this  case  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  or  on  the  part  of  the  brother- 
hoods. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
but  In  doing  so  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBORODQH.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  that  all 
labor  would  do  is  sit  tight  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  That  is  exactly  what 
management  Is  doing  now.  This  can  be 
found  in  the  report. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  this  bill,  on 
page  10: 

This  propooal  waa  found  to  b«  unaccept- 
able In  wbole  or  In  part  by  both  parttea. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pragmatic 
amendment.  We  are  proposing  some- 
thing which  is  so  weak  that  It  should  be 
voted  for  by  everyone,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  have  sympathy  for  labor.  My 
amendment  would  give  the  resolution 
some  semblance  of  fairness  to  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbokovgh]. 
Oh  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartutt],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[BAr.  Oruininc]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Bir.  Hartkz],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdrn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  are 
absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOim]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstir],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doqd], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellcn- 
OKR],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennxdy],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nblson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgr]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  Is  paired  w!th 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  EIen- 
NXDY].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fnm  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  foirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nn.soN]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

ISx.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikbn]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brookz]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowKR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brookz]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


Burdick 

Cannon 

Caae 

Church 

Oore 

Harris 

Kennedy, 

Long,  Mo. 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlaon 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Dodd 

EUender 


[No.lMLeg.] 

TBAB— 23 
Magnuaon 
McCarthy 
McOee 
McOoTtrn 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
.  Bfondale 
Montoya 

NATB— 89 

Pulbrl^t 

Qrtffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

JaWta 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kucbel 

Lauacha 

Long,  I«. 

Manafleid 

McCleUftn 

Miller 

Monro  ney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 


Moss 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

RlblCOff 

Symington 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Tar  borough 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Ruasell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

Williams.  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 


Oruenlag 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hollinga 

Inouye 


Jackson 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kennedy.  N.Y. 
Nelson 
Talmadge 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Yarborodgh's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  JAVITB 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  time  of  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROT7GH]  to  the  resolution,  I  was  con- 
ducting hearings  for  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee In  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  and  notice  was  not 
delivered  to  me  that  there  was  a  vote 
going  on. 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  committee.  If  I 
had  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
of  the  vote,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
Yarborough  amendment. 

I  therefore  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ortfcred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnndt] 
is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  a  dUpute  exists  between  the  ear- 
ners represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers; International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal  Worken' 
International  Association;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Ollets 
functioning  through  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department,   AFL-CIO,  labor  organizations; 

(2)  that  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  interest 
Including  the  national  health,  safety,  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained; 

(3)  that  all  ixtx:edurea  for  resolving  the 
dUpute  provided  for  In  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Including  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Emergency  Board  Numbered  169, 
and  an  extension  of  the  statutory  period  for 
making  no  change  of  conditions  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  such  Act  to  May  3.  1967  pursuant 
to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved AprU  12,  1967,  and  an  additional  ex- 
tension of  such  statutory  period  to  June  19. 
1967,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  approved  April  28,  1967,  have  not 
resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute; 

(4)  that  it  is  desirable  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves free  collective  bargaining;  and 

(5)  that  emergency  measures  are  essential 
to  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  and  to  the 
security  and  continuity  of  transportation 
services  by  such  carrlen. 

FKksntBirnAL  DrrxRiiiNATioif  or  uosgcnct 

Sic.  9.  If  the  President  determines,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  that  the 
labor  dispute  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  joint  resolution,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. Imperils  or  threatens  to  imperil  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  subatantlal  part  thereof,  or  impairs 
or  threatens  to  Impair  the  national  defense, 
he  shall  order  the  Attorney  General  to  pe- 
tition the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  relief  au- 
thorized under  section  3. 

APPOINTMENT   OP   KWCKtTO, 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  upon  pe- 
tition brought  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  this  joint  resolution,  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear,  consider,  and  render  Judgment 
on  the  labor  dispute  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Joint  resolution  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

(b)  If.  in  a  proceeding  held  on  the  bails 
of  such  a  petition,  such  court  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to  It 
in  such  proceeding,  that  such  dispute,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  imperils  or  threatens 
to  Imperil  the  pubUc  health  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  substantial  part 
thereof,  or  impairs  or  threatens  to  impair  the 
national  defense,  such  court  shall  issue  an 
order  enjoining  the  parties  to  such  dispute 
from  calling  or  continuing  any  strike  or  lock- 
out during  the  effective  period  of  such  order 
(aa  provided  in  subsection  (d))  and  ap- 
IJOlntlng  a  special  receiver  to  take  immediate 
poesession.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  transportation  facllitiea  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  dispute,  and  to  retain  posses- 
sion thereof  and  to  operate  the  same  for  the 
effective  period  of  such  order. 

(c)  In  granting  an  injunction  or  relief 
under  this  section,  the  jturlsdiction  of  such 
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court  sitting  In  equity  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judi- 
cial Code,  to  define  and  Umlt  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  in  eqiilty,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932  (29 
UB.C.  101-116). 

(d)  Any  order  granted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  dissolved  (1)  upon  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute,  (2)  when  such  dispute 
no  longer  Imperils  or  threatens  to  imperil 
the  public  health  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  substantial  part  thereof, 
or  no  longer  impairs  or  threatens  to  Impair 
the  national  defense,  or  (3)  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  ninety-day  period  which  oommenoes 
on  the  date  such  order  is  issued. 

oPESATioN  or  rAdunzs  bt  Kxcsivn 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  receiver  appointed  to  oper- 
ate facilities  pursuant  to  an  order  under 
section  3  shall  operate  such  faculties  by  uti- 
lizing, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  ex- 
isting management  personnel.  During  the 
period  that  such  receiver  is  in  charge  of  such 
facilities,  the  wagea.  hours,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  personnel  involved  in 
the  labor  dUpute  giving  rise  to  such  order 
Bball  be  the  same  aa  the  wages,  hours,  or 
other  such  conditions  existing  Inunedlately 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  such  receiver, 
except  that  such  receiver  may  make  such 
changes  with  respect  thereto  as  are  oonsiat- 
ent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Meditation  Board  appointed  AprU  12,  1007, 
with  respect  to  such  dispute  pursuant  to 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congreoa  approved 
AprU  12,  1967,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  President. 

(b)  During  the  period  during  which  facul- 
ties are  under  receivership  pursuant  to  tills 
joint  resolution,  the  United  States  shall 
impound  and  hold  aU  Income  received  from 
the  operation  thereof  in  trust  for  the  pay- 
ment of  general  operating  expenses  incurred 
by  the  United  Statea  in  the  operation  of  such 
facilities.  Any  income  remaining  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  mlsoeUaneous  receipts.  In  deter- 
mining Just  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
such  facUltlea,  due  conalderation  shaU  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtea  took 
possession  of  such  faciUtles  when  their  oper- 
ation had  been  interrupted  by  a  stoppage  of 
work  or  operationa  or  that  a  stoppage  of 
work  or  operations  was  imminent;  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  would  have 
returned  such  facUltiea  to  their  owners  at 
any  time  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
settling  the  Isauea  Involved  in  such  stoppage 
of  work  or  operations:  Propided,  That  any 
Increase  in  wages  or  other  compensation  or 
any  Increase  resulting  from  a  change  in  the 
method  of  computing  wages  or  other  com- 
pensation which  la  agreed  to  retroactively 
for  the  period  of  Ooyemment  operation  or 
any  portion  of  that  period  shall  be  deemed 
costs  or  expenoee  for  such  period. 

(c)(1)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
Compensation  Board  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  paid  as  just  compensation 
under  this  section  to  the  owner  of  any 
facilities  of  which  poeseBslon  is  taken.  For 
the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  Inquiry  con- 
ducted by  such  Board  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  hearing!  or  Inquiries  by 
the  Special  Railroad  Arbitration  Board  aa 
provided  In  section  6  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  any  such  hearing  or  Inquiry.  The 
members  of  such  Compensation  Board  shall 
be  compensated  In  like  manner  as  are  the 
members  of  the  Special  Railroad  Arbitration 
Board. 

(2)  Upon  appointing  such  Compensation 
Board,  the  President  ahaU  make  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  for  stenographic, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  fa- 
cilities, services,  and  supplies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Compensation  Board 
to  perform  Its  functions. 

(3)  The  award  of  the  Compensation  Board 
•hall  be  final  and  binding,  unless  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Issuance  of  such  award. 


a  party  moves  to  have  such  award  set  aside 
or  modified  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  such 
court. 

(d)  The  fact  that  facilities  are  under  re- 
ceivership under  this  joint  resolution  shall 
In  no  wise  (q>erate  to  make  Inapplicable  to 
such  facilities  any  State  or  Federal  law  con- 
cerning health,  safety,  security,  or  employ- 
ment standards,  and  the  receiver  operating 
such  facilities  shaU  comply  with  such  laws 
as  U  such  facUltleB  were  privately  operated. 

COIXaCnVX   BASOAIMtNO 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  court  order 
granting  the  relief  prescribed  In  section  3 
(b) .  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  continue 
or  immediately  resume  collective  bargain- 
ing with  respect  to  all  Issues  raised  In  the 
notices  of  May  17.  1966,  and  the  counter- 
proposals Bubnoitted  tbovto,  and  shall  exert 
reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  such  dispute  by 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the 
partlee  and  to  engage  In  mediatory  action  di- 
rected to  promoting  such  agreement. 

(b)  If  the  parties  do  not  resolve  the  dis- 
pute during  the  first  thirty-day  period  after 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  granting  relief  pre- 
scribed In  section  3  (b)  — 

(1)  the  Compensation  Board  established 
under  section  4  (c)  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  just  compensation  shall  not 
consider  the  ptroflt  to  the  carriers  for  the 
period  of  receivership  In  such  determination 
unless  the  Special  Railroad  Arbitration 
Board  appointed  pursuant  to  section  6  cer- 
tifies to  the  Compensation  Board  that  the 
failure  to  consider  such  profit  would  be  In- 
equitable, and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  6  shall  take 
effect. 

SPXCIAL  HAn^aOAD  AUnaATXOK  BOAKD 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Thirty  daya  after  the  Issuance 
of  a  court  order  granting  the  relief  prescribed 
In  section  3(b),  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
resolved,  the  President  shaU  notify  the 
representatives  of  the  carrier  and  organiza- 
tion parties  to  the  dispute  that  within  five 
days  from  receipts  of  such  notice  each  such 
party  shall  name  two  persons  to  serve  as 
members  of  a  Special  Railroad  Arbitration 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members.  The  four  members  chosen 
by  the  parties  shall  select  three  addltloi-al 
members.  The  seven  members  shall  then 
elect  a  chairman.  If  the  members  chosen  by 
the  parties  shall  fall  to  name  one  or  more  of 
the  additional  three  members  within  ten 
days,  such  additional  members  shall  be 
named  by  the  President.  If  either  party  falls 
to  name  a  member  or  members  to  the  Board 
within  the  five  days  provided,  the  President 
shaU  name  such  member  or  members  In  lieu 
of  such  party  and  shaU  also  name  the  addi- 
tional three  members  necessary  to  constitute 
a  board  of  seven  members,  all  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
notice.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  National  Mediation  Board  is 
authorised  and  directed:  (1)  to  compensate 
the  arbitrators  not  named  by  the  parties  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $100  for  each  day  to- 
gether with  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide  such  services 
and  faciUtles  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Promptly  upon  the  completion  of  the 
naming  of  the  Board  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  furnish  to  the  Board  and  to  the  peirtles 
to  the  dispute  copies  of  8\Kh  information, 
memoranda  and  other  data  as  the  Board  may 
request  setting  forth  the  matters  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  parties  were  in  tentative 
agreement  and  the  extent  of  disagreement 
with  respect  to  matters  on  which  the  parties 
were  not  In  tentative  agreement.  The  Board 
ShaU  make  a  decision,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 


cedures hereinafter  set  forth,  as  to  what  dis- 
position shall  l>e  made  of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  notices  of  May  17,  1066  and  the 
counter-proposals  submitted  thereto.  The 
Board  ShaU  Incorporate  In  such  decision  any 
matters  on  which  It  finds  the  partlee  were  in 
agreement,  shall  resolve  the  matters  on 
which  the  parties  were  not  In  agreement, 
and  ShaU,  In  mo^'^g  Its  award,  give  due 
consideration  to  those  matters  on  which  the 
parties  were  In  tentative  agreement.  Such 
award  shall  l>e  binding  on  both  the  carrier 
and  organization  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
shall  constitute  a  complete  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  issues  covered  by  the 
decision  of  the  Board. 

(c)  To  the  extent  not  InconslBtent  with 
this  joint  resolution  the  arbitration  shaU  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  the  Board's 
award  shall  be  made  and  filed  aa  provided 
In  said  sections  and  shaU  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  said  Act.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby 
deelgnated  as  the  court  in  which  the  award 
is  to  be  filed,  and  the  Board  shall  report 
to  the  National  Mediation  Board  In  the  same 
manner  as  arbitration  boards  functioning 
pursuant  to  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  The 
award  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  filed  m  such  District  Court,  and  shaU 
continue  In  force  for  such  period  aa  the 
Board  shaU  determine  In  Its  award,  but  not 
to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  the  award 
takes  effect,  unleaa  the  parties  agree  other- 
wise. No  award  made  by  the  Board  under 
this  section  shall  contain  provisions  to  make 
the  terms  of  such  award  applicable  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  such  award  takes 
effect,  unless  the  Board  determines  that 
equity  and  the  pubUc  Interest  require  the 
award  contain  such  provisions. 

(d)  The  Board  ahaU  begin  its  hearings  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  shaU  make  and  file 
Its  award  not  later  than  thirty  daya  after 

its  initial  meeting. 

(e)  In  making  any  award  under  this  joint 
resolution  the  Board  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration— 

(1)  to  the  effect  of  the  propoeed  award 
upon  adequate  and  safe  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  pubUc  and  upon  the  Intereets  of 
the  carrier  and  employees  affected, 

(2)  to  the  narrowlxig  of  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement which  has  been  accomplished  in 
bargaining  and  mediation,  and 

(3)  to  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panal  appointed  AprU  12,  1067  to 
consider  the  dispute. 

(f)  The  obllgatlona  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion, upon  suit  by  the  Attorney  Ocneral,  sbaU 
be  enforclble  through  such  orders  aa  may  be 
necessary  by  any  court  of  the  United  Statea 
haying  jurtsdlctlon  of  any  of  the  parttes. 

EKPOKT  TO  ooNouaa 

Sxc.  7.  At  the  earUest  practicable  date  after 
the  termination  of  any  recelvenhip  ordered 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution,  the  Pteal- 
dent  ShaU  submit  to  the  Congreaa  a  f  uU  and 
complete  report  of  the  dispute  giving  rise 
to  the  ordering  of  such  receivership,  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  faculties 
under  receivership,  and  aU  pertinent  data 
ooncemlng  the  relatlonahlp  between  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  between  auch 
partlee  and  the  receiver  during  and  at  the 
end  of  such  receivership,  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  may  desire  to  submit 
to  the  Congreaa  with  respect  to  such  dispute 
or  with  respect  to  labor  disputes  In  general. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  joint  resolution, 
strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
now  in  the  Chamber,  I  understazid  that 
we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
for  an  hour's  debate  on  each  amendment, 
one-half  hour  to  a  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  shaU  take  the  fiUI 
time,  but  I  should  like  the  attention  of 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  review 
briefly  but  concisely,  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  and  the  relative  aspects  and 
perfections  to  the  present  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  17  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusets  is  recog- 
nized for  17  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  second  time  In  less 
than  a  year  that  the  Senate  has  been 
called  upon  to  act  In  a  nnal  manner  in 
a  specific  labor  dispute.  In  the  case  of 
the  railroads  alone,  this  is  the  third  time 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  in  this  ses- 
alon.  We  have  been  forced  to  act  because 
of  the  inability  of  private  parties  to  ex- 
ercise a  right  that  has  become  basic 
and  fimdamental  to  our  free  enterprise 
system;  namely,  the  right  to  bargain 
coUecOvely  and  freely  over  the  wages 
hours,  and  working  conditions  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees.  Because 
they  have  failed,  we  must  act.  We  must 
act  because  a  total  shutdown  of  the  137 
railroads  Involved  would  be  Intolerable 
The  damage  would  be  great  to  the  econ- 
omy In  the  presence  of  a  rail  strike;  and 
It  would  be  Irremedlal  in  its  effects  on  our 
brave  nghtlng  men  in  Southeast  Asia 
But  by  acting  we  must  recognize  that 
traditional  freedoms  will  be.  of  necessity, 
legislated  away.  How  such  freedoms  are 
leaeened  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  us  all. 

The  stoiy  of  labor  relations  and  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry is  not  a  story  of  vitality,  imaglna- 
oon.  or  one  of  firm  commitment  to  the 
J»fKalnlng  process.  We  know  that  in 
this  industry  especlaUy,  national  labor 

S^  ?*■-  '^^  ''^"e^  'JPon  not  as  a 
KUlde  to  free  action,  but  more  as  an 

S^-^^^*"'^  ^^"^  responslblll- 
T<-  f it^^'*"*  *1*  voluntary  agreement. 
^  emergency  board  procedures  under 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
oerome  almost  meaningless— they  have 
bera  emplwed  too  often  in  disputes  that 
7^J^^  truly  of  an  emergency  nature, 
and  because  the  parties  know  that  em- 

J^hiL*^"^  ^  ^  '°™ed  at  the 
flrst  hint  of  a  potential  strike,  they  have 
S^'S?I?*1?  Federal  emergency  boards 
Into  their  bargaining  strategy.  As  a  re- 
sult, collective  bargaining  is  never  under- 
taken in  earnest  until  an  emergency 
board  has  been  formed,  or  later  The 
parties  hardy  meet,  they  hardly  talk 
they  wait  for  the  Government  to  act  and 
wh*?iL*™.«*'^*","*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  stands 
i^&Ai^  **^*  Oovemment  to 

h««  ^»fi^''"^  especiaUy,  the  parties 
have  waited   not  only  for  the  Govem- 

^!?*K^.**'*  "^ii*  '°''  *^«  Congress  to  act, 
and  their  waiting  has  been  rewarded  It 
la  my  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  dispute,  as  a  result  of  the 

Sl^,*^,"**.'*"*  ™°^«^'  *"d  even 
t2  i*^  railroad  dispute,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing simply  another  emergency  board  to 
be  reUed  upon  by  the  parties  to  ex- 


tricate themselves  from  the  burdens 
of  their  own  responsibilities.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  fear  that  I  introduced  an 
amendment  in  committee  which  was  de- 
signed not  only  to  induce  a  revival  of 
collective  bargaining  in  this  sad  situa- 
tion, but  also  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  parties  will  be  hesitant  to  rely 
upon  us  again. 

We  have  before  us  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  I  need  not 
remind  the  Senate  of  his  experience  in 
matters  of  labor  relations.  We  look  to 
Senator  Morse  and  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  as  the  Senate  expert  in  labor 
law  and  we  know  of  the  high  regard 
that  both  labor  and  management  have 
of  his  work.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
must  agree  at  <U1  times  with  his  coun- 
sel, but  when  we  disagree  it  is  only  after 
great  thought  and  with  great  respect 
for  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  must 
act  in  the  face  of  a  specific  labor  dispute 
and  in  an  ad  hoc  fathion,  I  believe  that 
there  are  certain  rules  that  must  guide 
our  actions.  First,  we  must  act  with  ab- 
solute impartiality,  for  we  cannot  as  a 
body  involve  ourselves  in  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  dispute,  in  the  personalities 
Involved,  in  the  day-to-day  bargaining 
behavior  of  the  parties — we  cannot  do 
this  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  private 
action. 

Second,  when  we  do  act,  we  must  be 
able  to  defend  our  procedures  as  those 
designed  to  encourage,  not  further  dis- 
courage, the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Most  importantly,  we  must  not  act  in 
any  manner  that  will  prove  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  involved  that  they 
were  correct  in  relying  upon  us  to  solve 
their  problems. 

And.  finally,  when  our  actions  are  con- 
cluded we  must  be  assured  that  all  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  private 
negotiations  as  neutrals  assisting  the 
parties  have  not  had  their  role  impaired. 
That  is  to  say,  in  this  specific  case  we 
witnessed  the  work  of  an  outstanding 
Panel  of  eminent  citlaens  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Judge  Pahy.  They  arrived  at 
a  solution  after  days  of  hard  work.  We 
will  want  to  call  upon  these  men  again 
as  a  nation,  and  we  should  be  insured 
that  the  Integrity  of  that  Panel  remains. 

On  many  of  these  points  the  proposal 
before  us  falls,  I  believe.  For  no  matter 
how  worded,  it  does  appear  to  restrict 
the  right  to  strike  pending  an  imposed 
solution  to  the  dispute.  It  does  appear  to 
make  a  Judgment  that  one  party  to  the 
dispute  behaved  less  well  than  another 
and  thus  the  legislation  should  be  more 
detrimental  to  labor  than  to  manage- 
ment. And,  finally,  it  does  appear  that 
this  resolution  encourages,  does  not  dis- 
courage, further  reliance  upon  the  Con- 
gress In  the  future,  and  thus  lessens  the 
reliance  upon  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  nothing  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us  that  would  cause  the 
railroads  Involved  to  bargain  collectively 
since  it  provides  at  the  end  of  the  road 
the  procedures  for  settlement  that  they 
have  long  tidvoeated — namely,  a  proce- 
dure marked  by  "finality." 

Mr.  President,  to  take  away  the  right 
to  strike  from  American  labor  is  a  drastic 
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step,  not  a  step  that  we  should  take  light- 
ly  but  only  when  a  true  national  emer- 
gency  is  before  us,  as  Is  the  case  here 
But  if  we  believe  that  collective  bargain- 
ing failed  because  of  the  actions  of  both 
parties  to  this  dispute  and  that  to  avoid 
a  strike  certain  freedoms  must  be  given 
up,  then  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
hold  out  the  loss  of  freedoms  to  manage- 
ment as  well  as  to  labor.  But  In  the  final 
analysis,  our  emphasis  must  not  be  on 
the  loss  of  freedoms  or  the  pimlshments 
that  we  can  impose,  but  upon  ways  that 
will  guarantee  more  fully  than  we  have 
in  the  current  proposal  before  us  that 
collective  bargaining  will  be  relied  upon 
to  reach  a  settlement  and  thus  preserve 
it  and  enhance  it  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  see  It 
diminished. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  mind  that  I 
introduced  In  committee  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill  that  I 
firmly  believed  would  make  coUectlve 
bargaining  seem  more  attractive  to  the 
parties  over  the  next  90  days  than  sanc- 
tions they  would  face  at  the  end  of  90 
days. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  railroads 
would  be  seized  by  the  Government  for 
the  90 -day  period  and  nm  for  the  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Government.  Just  compen- 
sation to  the  roads  would  be  determined 
by  a  Presidentlally  appointed  Compensa- 
tion Board,  and  of  course  this  determi- 
nation could  be  tested  In  the  courts. 
Revenues  of  the  roads  over  and  above 
what  was  determined  to  be  Just  compen- 
sation would  be  held  in  an  escrow  ac- 
count in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

During  the  90-day  period  labor  and 
management  would  continue  to  bargain 
with  each  other  with  the  assistence,  after 
30  days,  of  a  special  panel  of  mediators. 
This  special  panel  of  mediators  would 
meet  with  the  parties  and  assist  them 
to  arrive  at  a  voluntary  solution.  If  that 
were  impossible,  however,  this  panel 
would  arrive  at  ite  own  solution  with 
great  reliance  uixm  the  earlier  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pahy  board. 

If  at  the  end  of  90  days  the  parties 
had  not  found  It  possible  to  close  the 
exceedingly  small  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween them,  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions would  go  into  effect  for  a  2-year 
period,  but  that  Board  would  be  em- 
powered to  recommend  that  the  profits 
of  the  roads  held  In  escrow  be  turned 
over  permanently  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  union  wage  increases  be 
granted  without  retroactivity. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
although  these  sanctions  appear  to  be 
harsh,  my  proposal  is  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  an  Imposed  solu- 
tion, the  loss  of  retroactivity,  or  the  loss 
of  profits  will  ever  result. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  unions 
Involved  to  report  to  their  members  that, 
because  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment voluntarily,  they  had  been  denied 
a  retroactive  settlement.  It  would  be  Just 
as  difficult  for  railroad  management  to 
report  to  its  stockholders  that,  because 
they  failed  to  reach  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment, they  gave  up  3  months  of  profits. 
It  would  appear  that  reasonable  men 
would  be  forced  to  act  in  a  reasonable 
manner  and  find   that  free  collective 
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bargaining  is  the  only  course  that  is 
economically  Justifiable. 

Much  has  been  said  about  seiziu-e  in 
our  conmilttee  deliberations.  Seizure  has 
been  characterized  as  the  most  drastic 
step  that  the  Congress  could  ever  take 
and  that  it  sets  an  unfortunate  precedent 
and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Mr.  President,  I  maintain 
that  the  loss  of  the  right  to  strike  and 
compulsory  arbitration  is  also  a  drastic 
step  and  is  Just  as  detrimental  to  the 
best  interest  of  a  democratic  society.  One 
is  not  worse  than  the  other,  even  though 
we  seem  to  find  it  easier  to  Justify  the 
loss  of  the  right  to  strike  and  the  use 
of  an  imposed  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  not  because  I 
agree  with  it,  because  I  do  not;  not  be- 
cause it  enhances  collective  bargaining, 
because  it  does  not;  or  not  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  equitable  to  both  parties. 
I  support  it  only  because  I  am  convinced 
that  a  national  railroad  strike  would  be 
intolerable  both  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  defense  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  only  yesterday  I  modi- 
fled  the  amendment  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration one  question  that  was  posed 
during  my  deliberations  on  this  matter, 
and  that  is  to  provide  that  at  the  end 
of  the  90  days  the  Arbitration  Board 
would  be  permitted  to  restore  the  com- 
plete profits  that  would  be  held  in  escrow 
to  the  railroads  if  they  felt  that  that 
would  be  equitable  or  an  important  part 
of  the  total  settlement.  Just  as  retro- 
activity of  wages  could  be  permitted  by 
the  Arbitration  Board.  I  think  this  would 
add  an  additional  consideration  for  the 
Arbitration  Board  in  helping  to  bring 
the  parties  to  a  settlement.  I  think  it 
would  strengthen  the  Initial  proposal  I 
Introduced  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

So  with  that  slight  adjustment,  it  Is 
substantially  the  amendment  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  yesterday. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Csillfomla. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  right  of  retroactive  pay,  which  was 
very  difficult  for  labor  unions  to 
achieve — and  I  was  an  active  member 
of  unions  during  that  period — they 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve  retroactive 
pay,  would  be  given  up  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Arbitration  Board  felt,  after  being 
forced  to  impose  a  settlement  that  retro- 
activity was  equitable  they  could  do  so. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Board  found.  In  considering  the  Pahy 
recommendations,  as  well  as  the  temper- 
ament and  the  attitude  of  the  respective 
parties,  that  It  was  In  the  Interest  of 
equity  that  retroactivity  be  extended,  or, 
in  turn,  that  the  profits  withheld  should 
be  returned,  they  could  make  that  Judg- 
ment. I  would  give  that  flexibiUty  to  the 
Board. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  the  Sena- 


tor, definitely  and  directly,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  retroactive  pay 
for  the  men,  who  may  or  may  not  be  on 
strike,  shall  be  granted,  is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Board,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  Is  correct,  in  reaching  the  totality 
of  its  recommendation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  there 
are  two  things  considered  by  the  board. 
One  is  the  retroactive  pay,  on  the  side 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  and  the 
other  Is  the  profits  of  the  railroads. 
Those  two  factors  are  to  be  put  in  bal- 
ance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette. 
That  is  correct;  exactly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  would  they  arrive 
at  their  decision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
as  they  would  arrive  at  any  decision  un- 
der the  administration  proposal.  This.  I 
feel,  would  strengthen  the  degree  of  flex- 
ibility that  the  Board  has  and  would  lend 
encouragement  to  the  respective  parties 
to  bargain  freely.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage I  see  In  this  recommendation  Is  that 
it  would  give  to  the  Arbitration  Board  the 
ability,  in  considering  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  during  these  90  days, 
to  either  provide  retroactivity  or  return 
of  profits,  or  not. 

If,  for  example,  one  of  the  parties  said, 
"We  are  not  going  to  bargain,  we  are  not 
going  to  sit  down,  we  will  not  meet," 
then,  obviously  the  Arbitration  Board  can 
take  that  Into  consideration  and,  in  their 
final  recommendations,  can  state  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  they  are  not 
going  to  allow  retroactivity  or  the  return 
of  profits. 

What  this  will  do.  I  believe,  is  add  an 
additional  incentive  for  both  parties  to 
bargain  together  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Suppose  they  bargain, 
and  let  us  assume  that  they  bargain  in 
good  faith,  and  the  two  parties  cannot 
arrive  at  what  they  believe  is  a  Just  set- 
tlement. Somebody  must  make  the  final 
judgment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes; 
just  as  the  Arbitration  Board  Is  going  to 
make  the  final  Judgment  imder  the  Joint 
resolution  we  are  considering  here  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  this  not  put  a  re- 
striction on  the  side  of  labor,  that  these 
men  have  to  give  up  their  retroactive  pay 
In  the  event  that  their  representatives 
tell  them  they  should  go  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
they  would  have  to  give  up  their  retroac- 
tive pay,  particularly  if  they  are  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Arbitration  Panel  could  be  ex- 
tremely clear  on  that  point  and  restore 
retroactivity. 

What  it  would  do  is  give  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  which  will  make  the  final  dec- 
laration as  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
a  kind  of  additional  carrot  and  stick  for 
both  the  parties,  so  that  the  two  parties 
will  be  brought  together  and  will  know 
that  when  they  bargain  in  good  faith, 
the  Arbitration  Board,  If  It  is  to  make 
recommendations,  will  be  able  to  make  Ite 
recommendations  In  the  light  of  fairness 
and  equity.  What  it  also  does,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  say  that  if  they  will  not 
bargain,  or  If  one  of  the  two  parties  re- 


fuses to  bargain,  the  Arbitration  Board 
can  take  that  into  consideration. 

I  feel  that  that  provision  will  strength- 
en the  Arbitration  Board  and  will  also 
provide  additional  flexibility,  which  is 
advantageous. 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  fun- 
damental theme  of  this  amendment  Is 
understood.  It  runs  to  the  same  point 
that  was  enunciated  so  well  and  so  artic- 
ulately by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
we  must  create  an  atmosphere  within 
this  period  of  90  days  that  will  lead  to 
effective  collective  bargaining.  It  was  my 
contention,  at  least,  and  that  of  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  this  kind 
of  a  balance  does  not  exist  under  the 
present  resolution,  and  it  was  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  such  balance  that  I 
have  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  finish? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has  used 
17  minutes  of  his  time,  and  has  13  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  One  further  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  the  Senator  does 
not  share  my  concern  over  the  possibility, 
the  danger  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor, 
the  members  of  imions,  agreeing  to  give 
up  their  right  to  retroactive  pay? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  shares  my  feeling 
of  abhorrence  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

I  feel  that,  in  considering  the  totality 
of  the  situation,  both  considering  the 
current  legislation  and  looking  down  the 
course,  looking  at  the  recent  history,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  Labor  Committee  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  feel,  funda- 
mentally, that  this  is  a  useful  and  con- 
structive step  in  strengthening  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining.  I  do  not 
share  the  apprehensions  of  my  distin- 
guished and  good  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  One  final  question.  In 
spite  of  the  conditions  suggested  by  the 
Senator's  amendment,  do  we  not  wind  up 
at  the  final  condition  where,  if  we  find 
management  and  labor  unable  to  agree, 
and,  assuming  that  they  have  both  bar- 
gained, as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
honestly  and  fairly,  they  cannot  come  to 
an  agreement,  which  I  assume  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  parties  to  the  present  dis- 
pute, must  the  matter  not  finally  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  some  final  board  to  make 
the  decision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  That 
is  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  That  Is  what,  regrettably,  we 
will  have  to  do,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
because  of  national  considerations,  in- 
cluding the  war  in  Southeast- Asia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ElENNEDY  of  Massachusette.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Massachusette 
completely.  First,  he  states  as  a  predi- 
cate that  we  have  an  emergency,  and 
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tiierefore  a  strike  would  be  Intoler- 
able? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  May 
we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  sets  the  predicate 
that  we  do  have  an  emergency,  and  that 
a  strike  would  be  Intolerable? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  because  of 
that  situation,  he  suggests  that  the  Gov- 
ernment seize  the  railroads? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is,  that  the  President  order  the 
Attorney  General  to  petition  the  district 
court  to  establish  a  receivership  for  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  right.  Therefore,  If 
this  Board  which  the  Senator  suggests 
finds  that  the  railroads  themselves  are 
not  behaving  in  good  faith  in  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining,  they  stand  the 
risk,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  of  losing  their  profits;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  imlons,  the 
workers  themselves,  do  not  behave  In 
good  faith,  they  stand  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  retroactive  element? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  because  of 
that  situation,  the  inspiration  is  here  to 
sit  down  at  that  bargaining  table  and 
handle  the  matter  through  the  processes 
of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Exactly. 

Sir.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 

yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  impound  all  profits,  as 
seemed  to  be  Implied  by  the  question  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
or  would  it  be  a  portion  of  the  profits? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
No;  the  President  appomts  a  Com(>ensa- 
tlon  Board,  and  the  Conu>ensation  Board 
determines  Just  c^Hupensation  for  the 
railroads,  and  any  Income  in  excess  of 
that  will  be  held  in  escrow. 

So  it  is  Just  a  part  of  the  roads  income. 
This  would  be  that  part  which  would 
be  above  the  compensation  paid  to  es- 
tablish Just  compensation  during  this 
period. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  eloquent  and  impressive  argiunent, 
which  appeals  to  me. 

I  do  not  find  any  choice  that  is  very 
agreeable  in  this,  but  the  Senator  has 
certainly  alerted  us  to  the  poeslbillty 
that  the  Senate  itself  may,  by  the  repe- 
tition of  this  process,  become  an  arbi- 
tration committee.  And  that  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  Inclined  to  support  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
went  through  all  of  this  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  former  beloved 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  we 
held  protracted  hearings  before  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

It  was  not  too  long  before  we  dis- 
covered that  there  was  obstlnancy  and 
stiffness  on  either  side,  depending  on 
where  the  evidence  was. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
la  trying  to  do  is  to  remove  the  advantage 
from  both  sides  and  say  to  these  people: 
"You  each  have  something  to  lose  unless 
you  get  down  there  and  bargain  in  good 
faith." 

I  think  that  is  the  answer.  I  think  that 
might  bring  an  end  to  all  this,  because 
we  are  meeting  this  situation  time  and 
time  again. 

These  people  sit  down  and  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  and  say  nothing.  Finally 
the  matter  comes  up  to  the  Senate,  and 
then  we  are  being  lobbied  on  both  sides. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and. 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so  often 
said,  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
settle  it  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  incor- 
porate in  my  statement  everything  that 
I  said  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
with  regard  to  this  amendment. 

Let  us  come  to  grips  with  what  is  in- 
volved here.  We  have  a  pending  dispute 
in  which  the  parties  are  separated  a  little 
way,  and  they  are  tUl  money  issues,  and 
In  order  to  resolve  the  differences  the 
President  has  proposed  a  resolution  to 
set  up  a  special  Presidential  Mediation 
Board  which  extencfe  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  to  finality,  if  the 
Board  has  to  go  to  finality. 

That  is  exactly  the  procedure  that  was 
followed  in  most  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
cases  without  seizure,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  seizure.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est need  for  seizure  in  this  case  because 
the  Board  will  bring  the  parties  to  the 
collective  bargaining  mediation  table  to 
seek  to  iron  out  their  differences  under 
the  good  offices  of  the  Board. 

They  will  narrow  down  their  differ- 
ences. 

I  have  gone  through  scores  of  these 
cases  during  the  War  Labor  Board  era. 
Let  me  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  their  sitting  there  adamant  and 
not  bargaining  during  the  90-day  period. 
Of  course  they  will,  because  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  puts  them  in  a  position 
where  they  know  there  wiU  be  finality, 
but  a  finality  within  the  framework  of 
mediation. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts does  not  put  us  within  the 
framework  of  mediation,  but  within  the 
framework  of  arbitration,  which  goes  far 
beyond  mediation. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  need  for  arbitration  in  this  case. 
If  they  cannot  reach  an  agreement  and 
resolve  the  narrow  differences,  the  Board 


will  then  hand  down  recommendations 
that  will  be  binding  on  the  parties  and 
thus  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
the  pending  amendment  does  not  put  us 
within  the  area  of  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion, but  it  does  give  us  a  good  shove 
toward  collective  bargaining.  And  that 
is  what  we  need,  more  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  It  puts  us  in  the  area 
of  compulsory  arbitration  if  we  follow 
this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  after  I  finish 
this  argimient. 

What  we  would  do  under  this  proposal 
is  to  get  these  very  narrow  differences 
resolved  with  the  probabilities  that  we 
would  get  tiiem  resolved  in  the  first  30 
days  or  in  the  second  60  days.  However, 
we  would  have  a  solution. 

What  do  we  propose  seizure  for?  What 
is  the  basis  for  seizure?  Where  is  the 
wrongdoing?  Who  has  committed  a 
wrong  in  this  connection? 

We  do  not  have  any  intransigent  em- 
ployers here.  We  have  employers  and  a 
group  of  unions,  as  I  have  said,  that  are 
almost  together.  And  we  would  have  the 
Government  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
the  Attorney  General  go  to  court  and 
have  a  receiver  appointed  and  have  the 
Government  run  the  railroads. 

It  Is  certainly  unthmkable  that  we 
would  impose  that  kind  of  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
say  that  we  are  seeking  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

There  is  no  need,  let  me  repeat,  for 
seizure.  We  do  not  have  a  case  for  seiz- 
ure. What  we  would  do  would  be  to 
create  a  lot  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases 
If  we  were  to  follow  this  course  of  action 
because  there  is  no  Justification  for 
seizure. 

Do  Senators  think  that  the  passage  of 
legislation  makes  it  possible  to  have 
seizure  unless  there  are  the  facts  and  the 
basis  for  confiscating  and  taking  over 
property,  and  unless  there  is  a  basis  for 
putting  the  Goverrunent  m  the  position 
in  which  it  will  spend  huge  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  administering  the 
railroads? 

If  Senators  think  that  the  railroads 
are  making  too  much  money — and  I 
think  their  profits  are  excessive — they 
should  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  get  the  rates  reduced. 
However,  the  public  ought  to  be 
protected. 

The  pending  amendment  would  im- 
pose a  seizure  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
taxpayers  and  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment through  an  administrative  process 
for  which  there  is  no  need. 

If  there  were  a  need,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  Join  with  the  others  in 
such  action. 

If  we  had  a  case  in  which  the  carriers 
had  acted  improperly,  then  we  would 
have  a  basis  for  such  action.  We  do  not 
have  any  basis  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  seizure  of  a 
fundamental  right,  like  the  right  to 
strike,  which  Is  what  we  are  doing,  and 
the  seizure  of  real  estate?  What  Is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  an  absolute  right.  There  is  no 
absolute  right  to  strike  in  this  country 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  There 
never  has  been.  It  is  a  relative  right. 
There  Is  no  right  to  lock  out  In  this  coun- 
tnr  in  time  of  a  national  emergency. 
There  never  has  been.  It  Is  a  relative 
right. 

All  that  we  are  saying  and  all  that  the 
President  Is  saying  in  this  resolution  In 
this  hour  of  great  national  emergency  is: 
"You  must  come  In  and  agree  to  resolve 
your  differences  through  mediation  and 
collective  bargaining." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  actually 
saying  that  unless  we  pass  this  measure 
that  the  workers  have  not  an  inherent 
right  to  strike?  Of  course  they  do.  Of 
course  they  do.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  stop  here.  We  are  taking  that 
right  away  and  confiscating  that  right 
to  strike. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  say- 
ing that  in  time  of  great  national  emer- 
gency the  Government  has  the  right  to 
impose  other  procedures  on  the  em- 
ployers and  workers  so  that  they  caniM>t 
exercise  the  right  to  strike  or  the  right 
to  lock  out.  Neither  Is  an  absolute  right. 
They  are  relative  rights  that  must  be 
exercised  relatively  in  an  hour  of  na- 
tional emergency.  In  this  case,  under 
this  bill,  labor  loses  the  right  to  strike 
and  management  loses  the  right  to  lock 
out  workers. 

We  followed  this  procedure  all  during 
the  War  Labor  Board  days.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator trying  to  tell  me  that  we  violated 
any  basic  rights  of  labor  or  management 
during  World  War  II  when  we  Imposed 
the  same  procedure  that  the  President  is 
seeking  to  impose? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  this  pro- 
cedure. This  is  the  identical  procedure 
that  was  followed — not  on  the  time  ele- 
ment of  the  three  30-day  perods — dur- 
ing World  War  n.  when  labor  and  man- 
agement had  to  conform  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

Name  the  great  labor  leaders  of  this 
country  that  served  on  the  Board  whose 
signatures  appear  on  every  one  of  the 
settlements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  we  have  never  seized  the  railroads 
in  this  country  in  the  case  of  emergency? 
Of  course  we  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wrote  the  recommenda- 
tions for  seizure,  but  someone  was  ta- 
translgent. 

These  carriers  have  committed  no 
wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  wrong  have  the 
brotherhoods  committed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  brotherhoods  have 
committed  no  wrong  either.  They  have 
not  reached  agreement  on  their  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  hours  and  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  therefore 
we  should  come  in  and  take  away  the 
property  of  the  railroads  and  subject 
them  to  all  of  the  cost  and  expense  of 


litigation  when  there  Is  no  need  to  do 
so? 

I  think  that  Senators  ought  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  question:  What  is  the 
need?  The  need  is  to  get  the  case  settled. 

The  President  has  given  us  a  procedure 
with  which  to  settle  it  fairly.  We  would 
end  up  with  the  same  kind  of  settlement 
under  the  Kennedy  proposal,  but  with  all 
these  violations  to  basic  property  rights 
In  the  country  and  all  of  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  all  of  the  conflict  that 
would  be  caused. 

There  is  no  need  or  Justification  for 
it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  not  printed.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  it  until  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  will 
advise  me  when  the  seizure  would  be 
permitted  under  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  take  place  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  how  long  is  the 
time  permitted  for  the  receivership  to 
run? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Up  to  2  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
would  only  run  for  a  period  of  90  days, 

during  the  period  of  time  that  has  been 
established  with  regard  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  that  Is  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  would  only  run  for  a  period  of 
some  90  days.  We  are  not  talking  about 
seizing  over  a  profound  i>eriod  of  time. 
It  is  limited  to  that  90-day  period. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  smiendment 
to  recognize,  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  the 
right  to  strike  is  as  sacred  as  freedom 
from  seizure,  and  that  they  certainly 
should  be  considered  equally. 

In  this  particular  question  or  dispute 
we  are  not  looking  for  the  motives  of 
either  the  railroads  or  the  unions.  We  are 
trying  to  establish  a  climate  in  which 
collective  bargaining  can  take  place. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  must  be  a  basis  for 
procedure  inthe  begiimlng. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
is  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  are 
considering  this  legislation — because  the 
national  Interest  demands  it,  demands 
that  we  have  some  kind  of  action.  It  is 
my  reconunendation  that  we  need  some 
kind  of  action  in  this  matter,  that  the 
national  health  and  safety  are  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  national  emergency 
does  not  Justify  the  seizure  imless  there 
is  wrongdomg.  There  has  been  no 
wrongdoing.  The  same  result  would  be 
obtained,  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  the 
case  is  concerned,  without  seizure,  under 
the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  meant  that 
this  receivership  should  end  at  the  end 
of  90  days.  On  my  hurried  reading,  I 
found  no  such  wording  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  under  this 
amendment,  as  I  read  it  hurriedly — I 
am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
did  not  have  copies  printed  so  that  I 
could  examine  it — it  could  run  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years. 


I  side  so  strongly  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  the  opportimity  at  one  time  to 
analyze  very  fully  what  happened  to  our 
Government  in  connection  with  the 
seizure  of  the  railroculs  during  World 
War  1. 1  did  that  in  1949,  when  we  were 
considering  the  Elbert-Thomas  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  found 
that  that  seizure  had  not  yet  been  termi- 
nated, more  than  30  years  after  the  date 
of  the  seizure.  I  foimd  that  there  was  a 
sizable  office  then  functioning  and  set 
up  in  the  Capitol,  with  quite  a  personnel, 
trying  to  untangle  the  details  of  that 
seizure  and  operation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to 
conclude. 

I  found  that  there  had  been  damage 
suits,  that  there  had  been  all  kinds  of 
defenses  and  prosecutions  brought  by 
and  against  the  United  States  because  of 
that  operation,  and  that  it  was  about  the 
worst  snarl  and  the  most  tangled  mess 
that  could  possibly  be  imagined. 

I  shall  never  vote  for  a  Federal  seizure 
and  operation  of  the  railroads,  particu- 
larly for  an  indeterminate  time,  which, 
as  I  read  this  amendment,  might  be  for 
a  longer  time  than  we  operated  the  rail- 
roads during  World  War  I.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  learn  something 
from  experience,  I  very  strongly  support 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  I  hope  we  do  not  approve  the  seizure. 

Now,  as  between  the  two  amend- 
ments— I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator (ram  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]— I 
believe  it  would  have  been  infinitely  pref- 
erable, if  we  wanted  seizure,  to  seize  and 
hold  together  a  percentage  of  the  profits, 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  matter.  It 
would  result  in  much  less  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  much 
less  troublesome  detail  in  straightening 
out  the  seizure  than  it  would  to  adopt  the 
pr(H>osed  amendment.  The  seizure  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  is  a  terrific 
undertaking,  having  been  undertaken 
only  In  time  of  warfare,  when  we  were 
fighting  for  oiu:  national  life,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  favor  the  application  of 
such  a  drastic  remedy  in  this  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  respond- 
ing on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am. 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  page  3  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  he  has  it  in 
his  hands.  The  seizure  would  expire 
under  one  of  three  conditions: 

(1)  upon  settlement  of  the  dispute,  (2) 
when  such  dispute  no  longer  Imperils  or 
threatens  to  imperU  the  public  health  and 
safety  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  sub- 
stantial pert  thereof,  or  no  longer  Impairs 
or  threatens  to  Impair  the  national  defense, 
or  (3)  upon  the  expiration  of  a  90-day  period 
wtilch  commences  on  the  date  such  order 
Is  issued. 

It  is  extremely  explicit  and  clear  on 
this  point.  The  amendment  would  not 
go  beyf>nd  this  90 -day  period. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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for  calling  the  Senate's  attention  to  that 
provision.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  pick  It  up 
earlier. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  careless 
approach  to  this  matter,  when  a  type- 
written amendment  of  three  or  more 
pacres  Is  submitted 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
Is  mimeographed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  It  Is  a  mimeo- 
graphed seven-page  amendment — with- 
out our  having  general  access  to  It,  and 
we  are  expected,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  understand  every  detail  of 
it.  The  Senator  Is  adopting  a  procedure 
which  does  not  lead  to  sound  under- 
standing. 

I  understand  this  much  about  it:  It 
involves  seizure  and  operation  by  the 
United  States,  as  the  Senator  says  now, 
for  90  days,  of  the  railroads  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  see  our  Nation 
open  up  that  kind  of  can  of  worms  again, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
wound  up  yet  the  national  operation  of 
the  railroads  under  the  seizure  of  World 
War  I. 
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in  a  matter  of  a  mere  effort  to  settle  a 
labor-industry  fight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
and  then  I  yield  5  minutes,  or  whatever 
time  he  desires,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  offered  in  committee. 
It  was  defeated  in  committee  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  6.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  might  just  as 
well  be  interpreted  as  an  amendment 
that  says  to  the  carriers,  in  effect,  "Sur- 
render." No  carrier  is  going  to  hesitate 
to  give  the  brotherhoods  everything  they 
ask  for,  if  you  are  going  to  subject  the 
carriers  to  the  complexity  and  the  cost 
and  the  liabilities  that  result  from 
seizure. 

If  Senators  really  want  to  give  the 
union  what  it  wants,  offer  a  substitute 
and  say  that  it  is  our  decision  to  give 
them  what  they  want.  But  a  seizure, 
when  there  is  no  Justification  for  it,  is 
a  bludgeon  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
carriers  to  surrender.  I  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  with  respect  to  the  brotherhoods 
to  get  variation  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal. I  am  going  to  stand  behind  the 


We  had  not  done  so  in  1949,  when  I 

last  looked  into  this  matter.  It  is  quite  ^„^.    ^  „„.  bw"'b  i/«  oi*u*u 

possible  that  some  of  it  is  stUl  under  p^ldent""HrhM  glveiTu^  T  proposal 

Uqmdatlon.  which  is  fair  to  both  sides  and  assures 

wnen  we  get  into  this  kind  of  sltua-  a  settlement  of  this  dispute  in  90  days. 

Uon,  we  are  in  an  indeterminate,  almost  That  is  what  Senators  should  be  working 


interminable,  matter — one  that  involves 
terrific  expense,  operation,  and  trouble, 
as  if  we  do  not  have  troubles  enough 
now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  talking  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  or  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  parUa- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  limited. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  is  mine.  I  did  not  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  talk  on 
my  time.  He  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yielded  to 
have  a  talk  made  at  this  time  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 


for,  rather  than  proposing  a  seizure 
amendment.  A  seizure  amendment  is  one 
of  the  most  extreme  proposals  that  can 
be  made,  as  is  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  proposal  of  the  President  is  a  media- 
tion proposal.  It  has  worked  time  and 
time  a«ain.  We  should  give  the  President 
a  workable  procedure,  rather  than  some- 
thing that  would  be  a  penalty  on  the 
carriers.  It  would  put  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  support  the  stockhold- 
ers and  they  would  have  to  surrender. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  this  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  how  the  proposal  would 
work :  There  would  first  be  a  seizure  and 
there  would  be  discussion  afterwards. 
This  is  not  the  classic  approach  of  giv- 
ing a  range  of  means  to  the  President. 
A  range  of  means  is  not  afforded  by  seiz- 
ing things  immediately. 

The  other  dl£Bculty  is  as  follows.  I 
speak  as  one  who  was  a  sponsor  of  a 


?K     il2°l     ^  *^  ^***  yielded  to    seizure  proposal,  but  my  proposal  was 


the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  fairness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  that  has  been 
consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute,  under  that  gra- 
cious unanimous  consent? 

I  thank  the  Senate. 

If    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


the  cl£issic  approach  of  court  adminis- 
tered seizure.  It  is  not  tricked  with  pick- 
ing management  or  labor  as  a  part  of 
the  board.  That  is  the  real  deviation  in 
this  amendment.  IWs  amendment  is  not 
based  on  procedure  to  keep  the  wheels 
rolling  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  pick  on  manage- 
ment or  labor,  whichever  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  like  at  the  moment.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  collective  bargaining 
a  political  exercise  of  that  kind  we  are 
in  for  it.  We  will  settle  every  dispute  by 


(1)  the  compensation  board  established 
under  section  4(c)  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  Just  compensation  shall  not 
consider  the  profit  to  the  carriers  for  the 
period  of  receivership  In  such  determlnaUon 
unless  the  Special  Railroad  Arbitration  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  6  certifies  to 
the  compensation  board  that  the  failure  to 
consider  such  profit  would  be  lneauit» 
ble  •  •  •  -M-iw- 

On  what  ground  and  by  whom  would 
it  be  determined  that  it  would  be  in- 
equitable? 

I  shall  refer  to  another  gimmick  In 
this  language:  How  is  this  compensation 
to  be  adjusted?  On  the  basis  that  ttie 
facilities  are  struck.  That  means  they 
would  get  nothing.  That  was  the  gimmick 
in  the  Yarborough  amendment,  and  it  is 
the  gimmick  in  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  basically  defective,  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

I  shall  tell  the  Senate  what  the  amend- 
ment comes  down  to.  We  have  no  more 
business  to  be  here  debating  this  amend- 
ment than  we  would  my  own  seizure  pro- 
posal. 

This  would  only  bedevil  us  because  It 
requires  much  more  study  by  labor  and 
management  in  a  deliberative  way  and 
study  by  the  executive  department  in  a 
deliberate  way.  It  may  finally  unlock  the 
door  but  it  does  not  belong  in  an  ad  hoc 
bill  for  one  situation.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  derelict  and  we  have  been 
derelict  for  not  coping  with  this  matter, 
but  to  cope  with  it  in  a  detailed  and  in- 
volved proposal  which  has  had  no  real 
study— we  first  heard  of  it  yesterday 
morning  in  committee;  it  has  had  no 
hearings — is  not  the  way  to  proceed. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  The  only  justification 
for  seizure  would  be  if  it  were  necessary 
to  get  the  wheels  rolling  in  time  of  war. 
We  are  In  a  war,  but  there  should  not 
be  a  seizure  to  punish  management.  That 
is  what  this  proposal  is  and  it  is  what 
the  Yarborough  proposal  was.  The  Sen- 
ate would  be  improvident  If  it  adopted 
this  proposal  rather  than  the  plan  which 
has  been  submitted.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  not  adopt 
it  as  a  permanent  measure  to  deal  with 
strikes  but  we  are  in  default  and  we  have 
not  dealt  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
say  that  this  is  a  proposal  to  punish  man- 
agement and  labor?  Why  can  we  not  say 
that  it  Is  a  proposal  to  encourage  collec- 
tive bargaining?  That  is  the  underlying 
purpose:  to  make  people  understand  they 
cannot  continuously  come  to  the  Senate 
to  resolve  the  issue;  and  that  we  have 
a  basic  law  of  collective  bargaining 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  were  sitting  as  a 
judge,  I  would  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  described  the  situation 
better  than  I  in  connection  with  this 


i*    mc    uioiuiKuisnea    oenaror    irom    in  for  it.  We  wiu  settle  every  dispute  by    "c^i^r  man  i  m  connection  witn  uus 
Massachusetts  had  had  the  privilege  or    a  group  of  people  appointed  by  the  Presl-    Procedure  The  Senator  Is  going  to  make 

duty,   as   I   had    in    1<I4Q     tr\   1rmlr    Irtfn    nrViaf        Hanf     /4orvar,^<...n'  ^^  i-U^  «1<i^n».%  thpm    rio    t.flfc    pnH    fVlof    Vwt   nnUafUvo  hor. 


duty,  as  I  had  in  1949.  to  look  into  what 
Is  Involved  in  the  national  operation  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  this  coimtry,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  ever  have  suggested 
such  a  course  of  action.  We  have  never 
done  it,  except  in  time  of  major  war. 
when  we  were  fighting  for  our  life.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  see  us  do  it 


dent,  depending  on  the  climate. 

I  wish  to  call  this  language  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  they 
listen  to  this.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  very  nice  man.  We  like  him 
very  much,  but  we  are  going  to  pass  on 
this  amendment  and  not  him.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  listen  to  this  language: 


them  do  this  and  that  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  what  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed as  the  seizure.  The  Senator  has 
described  it  better  than  I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Fortunately,  or  unfor- 
tunately, the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
not  a  judge. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  aU  are  in  this  case. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  could  not  disagree  more  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  Senator 
spoke  about  punishing  someone.  We  are 
not  trying  to  pimlsh  anyone.  When  the 
Senator  says  we  are  starting  out  with 
seizure,  I  woiild  point  out  that  under  the 
administration  bill  we  start  out  by  taking 
away  the  right  to  strike  first.  The  entire 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  that  it  is  drastic  to  start  with  seizure, 
but  not  so  drastic  to  take  away  the  right 
to  strike. 

This  amendment  would  attempt  to 
right  the  balance  between  a  no-strike 
and  imposed-settlement  bill  and  seizure, 
by  introducing  seizure  into  the  law.  Why 
Is  it  more  equitable  to  say  we  should  not 
go  ahead  and  seize  the  railroads?  Why 
is  selziure  less  equitable  than  a  proposal 
that  would  not  permit  the  workers  to 
strike?  Why  is  that  not  unfair  to  the 
working  people? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  comes 
down  to  this  fundamental  fact.  No  one  in 
tills  body  is  going  to  be  happy  with  the 
resolution  which  is  being  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  No  one  Is  happy 
with  it.  However,  we  have  a  war,  and  we 
have  a  responsibUity  to  the  public  In- 
terest and  we  must  pass  something.  We 
cannot  permit  the  strike  to  take  place.  If 
we  are  going  to  pass  something,  I  see 
little  wrong  in  trying  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  will  induce  the  parties  to  come 
together  through  coUective  bargaining.  It 
Is  in  that  spirit  that  this  amendment  was 
offered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  he  believes  in  the 
American  workers'  right  to  strike  unless 
there  is  a  national  emergency.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  There  has  been 
something  said  about  the  previous  taking 
over  of  the  railroads  when  Americans 
were  fighting  for  their  Uves.  Is  it  not  a 
fair  observation  to  say  that  Marines  at 
Danang  and  other  members  of  the  mili- 
tary have  been  fighting  for  their  lives? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachxisetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Except  for  this  par- 
ticular case  implying  that  there  is  an 
emergency  in  the  United  States— and 
certainly  every  Senator  knows  how  I  feel 
about  there  being  an  emergency — does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  know  of 
any  other  request  made  to  the  American 
people,  either  business,  or  banking,  or 
labor,  or  management,  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  a  national  emergency? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  have  been  great  sacrifices  so  far 
as  taxes  and  loss  of  life  are  concerned, 
but  as  to  extraordinary  measures  which 
is  pertinent  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
see  none. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  sad  loss  of  life,  and  taxes 
nave  been  high  for  some  time. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 


I  certainly  agree  with  the  observations  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is 
honeycombed  with  penalties;  we  cannot 
read  penalties  out  of  the  resolution. 
There  are  great  tax  penalties  wliich  will 
fall  upon  the  taxpayers  which  will  cost 
them  millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary 
expenditures  for  a  seizure  which  need 
not  take  place  at  all  in  order  to  get  a 
settlement.  A  great  penalty  will  fall  upon 
the  carriers,  because  we  leave  them  in 
great  doubt  as  to  any  recovery  they  will 
make,  If  any.  It  will  create  a  complicated 
litigious  settlement.  But,  we  have  no  pen- 
alty on  the  part  of  the  workers  except 
the  provision  or  the  recommendation  for 
retroactivity.  We  know  what  will  happen 
when  the  case  Is  settled.  The  workers  will 
get  their  retroactivity  back  to  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  dispute. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  luiderstand 
Why  we  even  want  to  consider  seizure 
of  this  kind,  which  is  why  it  was  turned 
down  in  committee.  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  tills  type  of  seizure. 

We  have  in  the  resolution  Itself  a  pro- 
cedure which  can  be  used.  It  is  a  proce- 
dure that  will  work  and  a  procedure  that 
will  give  us  a  settlement,  a  procedure 
that  will  redound  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  workers. 

We  get  back  again  to  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  strike.  We  have 
also  removed  the  right  to  lock  out.  The 
employers  cannot  exercise  this  the  usual 
employer  privilege. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  cannot  exercise  the 
employer  privilege  which  existed  during 
the  period  of  conflict  between  imion  and 
employer.  That  is  taken  away  from  the 
carrier.  Under  the  President's  proposal, 
as  Is  the  so-called  right  to  strike  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  not  an  absolute  right, 
there  is  the  responsibility  to  help  the 
workers  get  a  fair  settlement.  The  Presi- 
dent's procedure  will  give  them  a  fair 
settlement.  The  Keiuiedy  proposal  will 
give  us  a  conflict  in  this  country  and  a 
dissatisfaction  in  this  country  that  we  do 
not  need  to  arouse,  t>ecause  we  are  going 
to  follow  a  procedure  in  the  President's 
proposal  that  will  give  the  workers  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

I  think  it  is  most  imf  ortunate  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  go  to 
the  extreme  of  seizure,  when  there  is  not 
the  slightest  need  for  seizure  in  order  to 
do  Justice  to  the  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
mainins? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ftour 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  his  proposal.  Seiziu-e  of  the  right  to 
strike  is  already  written  into  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81.  What  the  Senator  Is 
proposing  is  in  addition  to  that.  What 
this  amendment  will  do  is  to  partially 
seize  property  as  a  balance  to  the  seizure 
of  the  workers'  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  proposal 
has  great  merit.  It  is  a  logical  approach 
to  the  situation.  We  have  discussed  it  in 
committee  and  I  intend  to  support  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
seizing  anything  In  regard  to  the  right  to 
strike,  but  the  correlative  rights  are  In- 
volved. We  carmot  deny  to  employers  all 
their  rights.  We  exercise  economic  force 
against  the  workers  and  the  right  of 
workers  to  use  their  economic  force 
against  employers.  But  there  is  a  superior 
right  and  that  Is  the  public  right  to  be 
protected  from  this  kind  of  harassment 
and  this  kind  of  coriflict  in  an  hour  of 
crisis.  So  here  it  is  proposed  that  we 
iiarass  the  public  further  by  going  to  the 
extreme  of  seizing  property  without  the 
slightest  need  to  seize  that  property  be- 
cause we  have  no  reason  for  a  seizure. 

There  is  not  one  single  fact  in  this  case 
under  law  to  justify  taking  the  property 
Of  the  carriers  in  order  to  keep  them 
operating. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
before  the  Senate  and  be  kidded  as  to 
what  the  real  objective  is.  The  real  ob- 
jective is  to  come  forward  with  an  ex- 
treme seizure  in  order  to  put  every  rail- 
road president  in  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion that  he  knows  he  will  have  to 
capitulate,  throw  in  the  sponge,  and  set- 
tle the  case  by  use  of  legislative  blud- 
geoning, of  legislative  coercion,  instead, 
of  econMnic  coercion. 

As  I  close.  I  plead  that  the  Senate  will 
protect  the  public  interest  by  not  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  for  a  seizure  in  this 
case  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
for  seizure,  in  order  to  reach  an  equitable 
settlement  of  this  dispute  on  Its  merits, 
to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  workers 
and  also,  in  fairness,  to  the  carriers. 

Both  sides  are  entitled  to  that  kind  of 
justice  and  equitable  treatment.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  procedure  that 
has  been  used  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  World  War  n,  in  cases  more 
complicated  and  more  serious,  and  with 
wider  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
parties  than  the  narrow  differences 
which  exist  in  this  case. 

I  am  at  loss  to  imderstand  why  we 
would  WEUit  to  walk  out  on  a  proved  pro- 
cedure. Yet  there  is  some  support  for  the 
seizure  proposal  when  it  has  not  even 
had  the  benefit  of  witnesses  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  there  been  the 
slightest  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the 
railroads  wCl  not  bargain  in  good  faith, 
or  that  the  unions  have  not  bargained  in 
good  faith? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  they  have  not  bargained 
in  good  faith  with  the  President's  panel. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  They  have  bargained 
in  good  faith  up  to  the  point  that  they 
have  reached  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct;  there  is 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  the  point  again,  in  terms  of  whether 
the  carriers  can  get  any  profits  bade. 
That  concerns  the  word  "inequitable"  in 
the  Senator's  amendment.  The  same 
vagueness  exists  with  respect  to  retro- 
activity. 

Read  the  fine  print: 

No  award  made  by  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  contain  provisions  to  make  the 
terms  of  such  award  applicable  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  date  such  award  takes  eX- 
f  ect,  unless  the  Board  determines  that  equity 
and  the  public  Interest  require  the  award 
contain  such  provisions. 

There  are  thus  really  no  criteria  for 
determining  retroactivity,  or  what  the 
compensation  to  the  carriers  will  be,  ex- 
cept whatever  the  Board  would  like  to  do. 
I  do  not  think  this  will  stand  up  for  10 
minutes  in  any  court. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  it  is  an  arbi- 
tration board  and  not  a  mediation  board. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  that.  We  are  all  agreed  that  in 
the  end  the  Board  may  have  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  total  settle- 
ment, as  to  terms,  conditions,  wages,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  The 
Board  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
can  certainly  consider  the  question  of 
retroactivity  with  regard  to  ws^es,  ac- 
cording to  description  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  does  not  add  any  other  degree  or 
element  other  than  the  attempt  to  create 
the  atanosphere  in  which  the  arbitration 
board  wHl  be  provided  with  one  more  ele- 
ment, one  more  tool,  to  help  the  parties 
themselves  to  bargain  collectively. 

iii.  JAVIT8.  If  I  may  speak  to  one 
more  point 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  resolution  before  us, 
not  the  Kennedy  amendment,  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  now.  Of  course, 
what  we  do  within  the  limits  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  mediation,  in  this 
case,  is  precise.  The  determination  must 
be  within  the  limits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  in  this  case.  This 
is  part  of  the  resolution  which  is  precise. 
This  Is  what  the  resolution  provides. 
That  is  what  it  should  say.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  would  have  to  contend 


with  in  a  real  seizure  provision  in  per- 
manent legislation. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  adopt  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, under  these  circumstances,  when 
we  have  a  measure  which  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  state  as  my  final 
argument  that  that  Is  the  difference  in 
procedure  between  the  Kennedy  proposal 
and  the  President's  proposal.  In  the 
President's  proposal,  the  Board  has  to 
stay  within  the  mediation  collective  bar- 
gaining process  that  the  parties  have 
participated  in  along  with  the  Fahy 
board.  Under  the  President's  proposal, 
they  would  not  even  go  back  to  the  Oins- 
burg  board,  because  the  Glnsburg  board 
was  an  arbitration  board.  The  pending 
amendment  is  proposing  an  arbitration 
board  which  takes  the  parties  outside  the 
proposal  of  the  parties  and  the  media- 
tion negotiations  that  have  gone  on.  That 
Board,  under  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
can  take  anything  out  of  the  air  it  wants 
to. 

That  kind  of  procedure  just  cannot 
be  justified  in  contrast  with  the  proven 
procedure  of  the  Prfesldent  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Board  set  up  here.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  done 
very  well  In  pointing  that  out. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
I  close  by  saying— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds.  In 
terms  of  reference,  the  Arbitration  Board 
that  is  suggested  in  my  amendment  is 
identical  with  the  board  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  He  talks  about  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  media- 
tion panel  appointed  to  consider  the  dis- 
pute. The  Boards  and  their  basic  func- 
tions are  identical. 

In  conclusion,  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  no  one  is  happy  with  these 
pieces  of  legislation,  but  I  believe  we  are 
trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  during 
the  period  of  90  days  in  which  the  parties 
can  bargain  collectively  in  good  faith. 
Once  we  feel  that  way,  we  should  relate 
the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration 
to  the  question  of  seizure,  and  we  ought 
to  treat  the  parties  equally.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  to  so  relate  them. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  For 
a  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in 
terms  of  retroactivity,  the  Senator  does 
not  appy  the  standard  he  stated?  That 
is  all  I  claim.  I  referred  to  retroactivity. 
That  is  where  the  words  "equity  and  the 
public  interest  require"  occur. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
troactivity in  my  bill  is  related  to  the 
retroactivity  recommendations  of  the 
Fahy  Panel.  It  is  specified  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoiUsiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Babt- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  are  absent  on  ofB- 
cial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  Uie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rol- 
lings], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Taucadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Holdings]  Is  paired  witii 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  '"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Auen]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tov^ER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  22, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 
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YKAR— 32 

Burdlck 

McOovem 

PeU 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Rlblcoff 

Harris 

Mondale 

Symington 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Moss 

Yar  borough 

Long.  Mo. 

Nelaon 

McOee 

Pastore 

NATS— 64 

Allott 

Pong 

Morton 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Mimdt 

Baker 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

HIU 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Smatheri 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Hmlth 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Bparkmsn 

Cooper 

Lauscbe 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Maguuson 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Bvlansfleld 

Tydlngs 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Fannin 

Morse 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Jackson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Jordan,  NO. 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Talmadge 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Tower 

Oruenlng 

Inouye 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  was  rejected. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  debate,  I  made  mention  of  the 
miserable  history  that  occurred  during 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  by  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I.  I  now 
have  the  exact  figures,  which  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record. 

That  operation  began  on  January  1. 
1918,  and  lasted  for  26  months.  The  net 
loss  from  that  operation  to  the  United 
States  was  $1,616,000,000. 

In  the  early  1950'6,  more  than  30  years 
after  the  time  of  the  Government's  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads — and  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  have  later  facts — there  were 
still  large  amounts  of  claims  in  litigation, 
and  an  active  office  was  still  open, 
handling  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  along 
with  appropriate  detailed  comments  regard- 
ing the  Board's  mediation  efforts  and  the 
willingness  or  unwlUlngness  of  any  party 
to  the  dispute  to  engage  In  bona  fide  col- 
lective bargaining." 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators, I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment will  take  very  long  to  discuss.  It  is 
a  relatively  simple  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion, the  special  board  is  to  engage  for  30 
days  in  mediation  efforts.  If  those  media- 
tion efforts  are  not  successful,  then  it 
will  take  60  days  to  undergo  hearings 
and  make  a  determination  on  whether 
or  not  the  special  mediation  panel's  find- 
ings and  report  should  be  adopted,  along 
with  any  modifications  which  may  be  in- 
dicated; and  then  It  will  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  point,  and  transmit  that 
determination  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  gage  the  temper 
of  many  of  my  fellow  Senators  correctly. 
they  are  much  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  scnne- 
thing  which  could  impede  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

We  all  say  we  are  for  collective  bar- 
gaining; and  I  think  it  is  our  national 
policy  that  It  is  very  much  in  the  public 
interest  that  collective  bargaining  be 
preserved.  Of  course,  it  is  Just  as  much 
If  not  more  so  in  the  public  interest  that 
we  preserve  the  national  defense  effort 


and  public  safety  and  health.  If  there  is 
any  way  we  can  still  hang  on  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  short  of  a 
compulsory  arbitration  result,  I  think  we 
should  do  our  best  to  achieve  that  end. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to 
provide  for  any  kind  of  determination  or 
public  report  indicating  whether  any  of 
the  parties  have  failed  to  genuinely  en- 
gage In  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that,  once 
the  60  days  has  gone  by  and  this  special 
board  maJces  its  report  to  Congress  and 
to  the  President,  not  only  will  it  deter- 
mine whether  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions should  go  into  effect,  along  with  any 
modifications,  but  that  it  also  include  in 
that  report  detailed  comments  regarding 
the  Board's  mediation  efforts,  and  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  any  party 
to  the  dispute  to  engage  in  bona  fide  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  if  any  party  to  this 
dispute  has  not  engaged  in  bona  fide  col- 
lective bargaining,  or  the  degree  to  which 
it  has  dragged  Its  feet.  I  think  it  is  Uttle 
enough  to  give  that  information  to  the 
general  public,  and  I  suggest  this:  That 
any  party  to  the  dispute  which  might  be 
inclined  to  drag  its  feet  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  much  so  inclined  if  it  knows  that 
that  fact  will  become  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  if  the  dispute  continues  be- 
yond the  00-day  period. 

Even  after  the  30-day  period,  when  the 
board  starts  Its  hearings,  the  collective 
bargaining  can  still  go  on.  I  hope,  and 
I  think  that  there  is  a  very  excellent 
chance,  that  collective  bargaining  will 
prevent  a  compulsory  arbitration  result. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  getting  the  information  to  the 
public  so  that  they  will  know  where  the 
blame  may  lie.  if  there  is  indeed  any 
blame. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  that  we  have  a  duty  to  the  public 
to  have  this  Information  furnished.  And 
if  there  is  any  way  that  we  can  prevent 
the  compulsory  arbitration  result,  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  the  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  can  do  any  harm, 
and  it  might  be  very,  very  helpful 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  It  Is  typical  of  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  came 
to  me  in  advance  of  offering  his  amend- 
ment earlier  this  afternoon  and  Eisked  if 
I  would  accept  the  amendment. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  could  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  for 
the  primary  reason  that  this  mediation 
panel  has  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
to  lead  these  parties  to  a  fair  compromise 
settlement.  That  is  what  mediation  is,  as 
contrasted  to  arbitration.  This  is  a  com- 
promising procedure. 

This  board  has  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence and  the  very  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Congress  should  not  seek  to  Involve 
itself  in  any  way  at  all  in  the  operations 
of  that  board  in  respect  to  its  relation- 
ship to  the  parties. 

The  board  has  30  days  more  after  the 
60  days.  It  is  going  to  hand  down  recom- 
mendations after  60  days,  and  it  has  to 


make  a  report  to  the  Presidoit  and  to 
Congress  in  regard  to  its  recommenda- 
tions. Do  not  forget  also  that  sectaid  30- 
day  period  when  the  show-cause  hear- 
ings will  be  held  as  to  why  the  Fahy 
recommendation  should  not  be  put  into 
effect.  This  is  a  matter  of  pubUc  hear- 
ings, and  the  pubUc  will  be  able  to  Judge 
the  attitude  of  the  parties  in  those  public 
hearings. 

Do  not  forget  the  last  30-day  period. 
This  Board  has  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  parties  during  that  last  30-day 
period. 

Imagine  the  position  it  will  put  the 
men  in  if  they  hand  us  a  report — 6i>eak- 
Ing  hypothetically— saying  that  carrier 
X  was  imcooperative  and  did  not  bar- 
gain in  good  faith,  or  that  this  leader 
of  this  craft  union  was  rude  and  un- 
cooperative and  did  not  bargain.  How 
viill  that  help?  That  goes  with  negotia- 
tions. 

You  ought  to  sit  down  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  as  many  times  as  I  have.  You 
know  that  you  are  the  whipping  boy  and 
you  have  to  take  a  lot  of  expressions  of 
disapproval  of  some  of  the  things  you 
say. 

Do  not  put  the  Board  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  have  to  pass  on  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  parties  to  this  dispute.  They 
have  that  last  30-day  period  in  which  to 
try  to  get  them  to  a  final  settlement. 
They  will  carry  out  their  responsibility. 
We  can  count  on  this  high-caliber  Board 
to  do  everything  that  it  can  do. 

The  report  will  contain  all  that  we 
need  to  know  and  all  that  the  public 
needs  to  know  at  that  point. 

When  they  make  their  final  report, 
they  are  free  to  say  what  they  want  to 
say. 

We  would  not  think  of  trying  to  tell 
a  court  what  it  ought  to  put  in  its  report 
in  regard  to  a  decision  that  it  hands 
down. 

This  is  just  foreign  to  the  problems 
of  the  mediation  art  that  a  board  has 
to  follow  if  it  is  going  to  remain  effec- 
tive in  its  dealings  on  its  part  in  good 
faith  with  the  parties. 

Do  not  put  the  Board  in  a  position  In 
which  it  has  to  make  a  report  that  in 
fact  is  bound  to  be  offensive  to  any  one 
of  the  parties  toward  which  a  report 
seems  to  be  critical. 

The  only  important  thing  is  the  issue 
and  the  merits  of  the  issue.  That  is  what 
we  are  appointing  the  Board  to  give  us 
a  report  on. 

This  gets  into  the  realm  of  personal 
relationships  between  the  Board  smd  the 
parties  that  I  think  would  jeopardize 
the  chances  of  getting  a  better  settle- 
ment. I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
tremendous  experience  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Senator  who  has  had  anywhere  near  the 
amoimt  of  experience  he  has  had  in  ar- 
bitration and  mediation  matters. 

I  recognize  that  my  experience  in  this 
field  is  nothing  when  compared  to  his. 

The  Senator  expresses  primary  con- 
cern over  my  amendment  Isecause  of  its 
impact  on  the  mediation  process,   be- 
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cause,  he  says.  If  the  Mediation  Board 
Is  going  to  have  to  come  out  later  on 
'with  some  kind  of  a  statement  regarding 
the  willingness  or  imwllllngness  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  engage  in  bona 
fide  collective  bargaining  that  it  coiild 
have  a  bcul  effect  on  the  mediation 
process. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  I  do  not  know.  I  suggest  that  there 
is  something  more  Important  than  this 
Impact  on  the  mediation  process,  and 
that  is  the  preservation  of  collective 
baxgalnlng. 

We  are  up  against  some  hard  choices 
here,  and  if  we  might  possibly  have  a 
little  Impediment  to  the  mediation  proc- 
esses on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other 
hand  have  a  better  chance  to  preserve 
the  collective  bargaining  processes.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  second  choice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOLLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  not  so  siu-e  that  this 
would  be  an  impediment  to  the  media- 
tion processes,  certainly  not  to  the  me- 
diation result,  because  why  should  this 
Board  not  take  Into  account  whether  one 
of  the  parties  to  this  dispute  has  been 
dragging  Its  feet  in  its  collective  bargain- 
ing? After  all,  why  should  the  public  not 
know  that  one  of  the  ptu-tles  has  not 
been  genuinely  engaging  In  collective 
bargaining? 

If  that  has  happened,  it  probably  Is 
the  reason  why  we  are  here  today  talking 
about  a  measure  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  a  compulsory  arbitration 
measure. 

Why  should  we  be  so  concerned  that 
the  Mediation  Board  might  have  to  put 
Into  a  finding  whether  one  of  the  parties 
has  been  dragging  its  feet? 

In  fact,  why  should  the  Mediation 
Board  or  the  special  Board  not  take  that 
fact  Into  account  In  reaching  its  findings 
and  determination? 

I  think  that  a  party  to  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute  which  has  caused  so 
much  concern  and  threat  to  the  national 
health  and  safety  should  not  complain 
too  loudly  that  the  Board  is  going  to 
take  that  fact  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing what  the  results  are  going  to  be. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  this  might  be  an  Impediment  to  the 
mediation  processes,  but  I  say  that  we 
have  another  choice  and  that  choice  Is 
to  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  collective 
bargaining,  and  if  by  impeding  a  Uttle 
of  the  mediation  processes  we  can  hang 
on  to  collective  bargaining.  I  think  that 
the  latter  choice  is  the  proper  one  for  the 
UjS.  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

If  the  Board  is  to  give  a  report  in  60 
days  it  ought  to  have  the  widest  discre- 
tion as  to  what  ought  to  go  into  the  ' 
report.  We  should  not  In  any  way  seek 
to  direct  the  contents  of  the  report. 

I  repeat  by  reference  what  I  said  be- 
fore. I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

It  could  prove  to  be  a  very  serious  im- 
pediment in  the  relationships  between 


the  Board  and  the  parties.  We  should 
not  do  anything  to  Jeopardize  those  re- 
lationships in  any  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sympathetic  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wants  to  do.  I  would  like  to  see  his 
contribution  made  by  his  making  the 
point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  has  already  done 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  gather,  is  that  the  Board  can.  if 
it  chooses,  accompany  its  determination 
which  it  sends  to  Congress  with  a  report 
or  comments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Just  said  that  I  want  to 
see  the  Board  have  the  widest  discretion 
to  say  whatever  they  want  to  say  in 
the  report.  But  I  do  not  want  to  direct 
what  they  must  say  in  the  report. 

We  must  leave  that  to  the  Board. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  stop  the  Board, 
if  they  think  It  wlU  be  helpful  In  their 
further  mediation  with  the  parties,  to 
do  a  little  negative,  critical  comment 
about  any  of  the  parties. 

They  have  a  right  to  do  it.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  direct  them  to  write  any- 
thing in  that  report,  because  they  have 
to  live  with  the  jjartles.  We,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  make 
such  a  comment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course  it  is.  I  am 
asking  what  the  Senator's  view  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  he  has  had. 
I  value  the  Senator's  experience  very 
much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  give  the 
Senator  proof  that  was  convincing.  I 
wish  I  could  pull  the  decisions  out  of  the 
files.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  I 
have  had  to  point  out  in  my  report  what 
I  was  confronted  with  In  regard  to  in- 
transigent people  who  were  before  me, 
because  I  owed  it  to  the  rank-and-file 
membership,  so  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bership could  better  understand  the  de- 
cision of  either  the  panel  or  the  Board. 

It  should  be  left  up  to  the  officer.  He 
should  not  be  directed  as  to  what  he 
must  put  into  his  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
issue  between  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  myself.  But,  as  a  matter  of  the  Sen- 
ator's experience,  and  since  he  already 
pointed  out  that  he  has  done  this  on 
previous  occasions,  does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  when  you  have  a  dispute  that 
threatens  the  national  health  and  safety, 
such  as  this  one  does,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  those  comments  to  appear  in 
a  report  that  is  made  by  the  Board? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  "No,"  unless 
the  oflQcer  himself  feals  that  he  best  serves 
the  Interests  of  the  case  by  making  such 
comments.  I  would  not  want  to  put  him 
in  the  position  where  he  has  to  make  such 
comments. 

Mr.  MILLEf*vJ  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  cannot  agree  on 
this  matter.  I  still  say  that  if  the  choice 
is  between  possibly  impeding  the  media- 


tion process  and  retaining  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  I  believe  the  choice 
is  quite  clear.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  other  choice. 

I  also  suggest  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
make  it  clear,  to  write  it  into  the  law, 
that  the  general  public  will  be  informed 
on  this  point;  because  there  is  only  one 
reason  for  having  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day, and  that  Is  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  So  why  should  not  the 
general  public  be  informed  on  this  point? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments.  I  am  ready  for  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resoIutiCMi  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  time  to  those  who 
wish  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  the  only  one  who 
has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  of  all  that  some  settle- 
ment to  the  railroad  dispute  be  found. 
The  welfare  of  the  country,  of  Industry, 
and  agriculture  requires  an  efficient  and 
reliable  transportation  system  and  the 
special  needs  related  to  the  Vietnam  war 
give  additional  urgency  to  the  effort  to 
settle  this  problem. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  about 
the  means  to  reach  a  settlement.  The 
committee  bill  involves  a  procedure  which 
relates  not  only  to  national  transporta- 
tion needs  but  also  to  the  system  of  free 
collective  bargaining. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  economic 
system  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  the  Federal  Government 
allow  labor  and  management,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  work  out  arrangements 
regarding  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  and  that  the  Government  not 
intervene  directly  to  impose  a  settlement. 

If  under  emergency  conditions  the 
national  interest  requires  that  action  be 
taken,  then  such  action  must  be  care- 
fully limited  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
both  parties  and  to  provide  equal  risks 
to  both  sides  for  failure  to  reach  a 
settlement.  If  this  is  not  true  we  are  im- 
posing a  unilateral  compulsory  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  committee  bill 
fails  to  provide  equal  terms,  equitable  to 
both  sides,  and  that  the  risks  of  failing 
to  reach  a  settlement  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  not  equal. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  equity 
in  the  settlement  of  this  particular  dis- 
pute, we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
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precedent  which  will  be  established  by  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  If  we  adopt  a 
measure  for  the  settlement  of  this  par- 
ticular dispute  which  does  not  provide 
equal  or  nearly  equal  incentives  and 
risks,  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  a  whole  series  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  will  be  weakened. 

Unless  the  committee  bill  is  amended 
to  provide  equal  incentives  and  risks  to 
both  sides,  I  oppose  its  adc^tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
place  on  the  record  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  le^lation  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  Labor  C(»nmlttee. 

I  am  mindful  of  laborious  hours  that 
the  members  of  that  committee  have 
devoted  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  kind 
of  equitable  solution  to  the  problems  In- 
herent in  a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
and  I  know  all  my  colleagues  are  grate- 
ful for  those  efforts. 

However,  what  has  emerged  is  a  pro- 
posal that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  cherished  right  to  strike. 

A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  "mediation  to  finality"  Is  ar- 
bitration— compulsory  arbitration,  a 
prohibition  against  the  right  to  strike. 
Semantics  cannot  disguise  this  fact. 

No  one  in  this  body  is  any  more  un- 
hi^py  than  I  over  the  prospects  of  rail- 
road strikes  occurring  at  this  critical 
time  in  our  coimtry's  destiny — or  for 
that  matter  at  any  time.  All  of  us  des- 
perately desire  a  healthy  Interplay— a 
give  and  take  negotiation — between  la- 
bor and  management  that  would  arrive 
at  satisfactory  and  workable  compro- 
mises of  the  various  disagreements  that 
sometimes  arise  in  our  economic  system. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take, Mr.  President,  to  enact  harsh,  prec- 
edent-setting legislation  which  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  a  principle, 
yes,  a  right,  that  has  been  tortuously 
earned  and  philosophically  endorsed  by 
the  majority  of  fair-thinking  Americans. 
The  imminence  of  a  strike  In  a  time  of 
some  crisis  is  not  a  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion to  discard  a  well-established  and 
democratic  principle. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
which  is  before  us  today  Is  to  maintain 
the  Nation's  railroad  transportation  sys- 
tem without  interruption  while  extend- 
ing a  further  opportunity  for  labor  and 
management  to  engage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining for  an  additional  90-day  period. 

Aside  from  several  technical  amend- 
ments, the  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  resolution  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  April  10. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  186  to  deal  with 
the  airline  strike.  Today  we  are  voting 
on  another  Joint  resolution  dealing  with 
a  threatened  strike  of  the  Nation's  raU- 
roads. 

In  the  course  of  the  airline  strike  last 
year,  I  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  overhaul  the  emergency  dis- 
pute section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
certain  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  in  order  to  provide  permanent  leg- 
islation for  dealing  with  nationwide 
strikes  in  the  transportation  industry 


that  imperil  the  Nation's  health  and 
safety.  At  that  time  I  stated: 

This  Is  one  of  several  strikes  in  the  past 
y«ar  that  has  affected  the  Nation's  entire 
transportation  system.  I  believe  it  la  time 
that  the  emergency  dispute  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  overhauled,  as 
pointed  out  by  ttie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  the  other  day  on 
the  floor. 

Where  a  dispute  exists  between  a  regulated 
Industry  and  Its  employees  and  a  national 
emergency  la  created,  then  certainly  Con- 
gress has  an  obUgatlon  to  eetablisb,  by  legis- 
lation, some  procedure  for  safeguarding  the 
public  interest.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  can  begin  hearings 
soon  on  bills  now  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

Although  the  President  Indicated  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  1966 
that  he  would  recommend  permanent 
legislation  to  deal  with  these  crises,  no 
recommendation  from  the  administra- 
tion has  been  forthcoming  to  date.  In  the 
absence  of  recommendations  by  the  ad- 
mhiistratlon,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  to 
begin  hearings  on  those  bills  which  are 
now  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
which  propose  to  establish  permanent 
legislative  machinery  for  dealing  with 
this  national  problem. 

I  say  again  today  as  I  said  last  year 
that  "we  caiuiot  continue  to  limp  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional transportation,  when  so  many  in- 
dustries are  affected  and  the  Uvelihood 
of  so  many  individuals  l>eyond  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  is  involved." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  resolution  on  final 
passage.  I  have  reached  this  decision 
after  the  most  long  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  Issue  Involved,  and  I 
have  reluctantly  concluded  to  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

It  is  extremely  imfortimate  that  Con- 
gress has  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  dispute  which  is  threat- 
ening to  result  in  a  closedown  in  the 
rail  industry.  The  primary  responsibility 
for  providing  a  solution  of  the  existing 
differences  between  the  parties  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy.  In  my  view, 
they  are  charged  with  protecting  the 
pubUc  interest  above  all  and  should  not 
let  their  own  private  interest  cause  them 
to  show  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
pibUc  Interest. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  continually  called 
upon  to  provide  machinery  to  solve  dis- 
putes of  this  nature,  then  I  think  that 
Congress  should  provide  permanent 
procedures.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  January  1966,  the  President 
stated  that  he  would  send  to  Congress 
a  proposal  to  create  such  permanent 
procedures.  Unfortunately,  he  has  to  this 
day  not  done  so.  All  the  blame  cannot  be 
placed  at  the  President's  doorstep.  The 
Congress  must  share  equally  for  failing 
to  take  the  initiative..  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9, 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  a 
study  leading  to  the  creation  of  such 
permanent  procedures.  Action  should  be 
taken  on  this  proposal  immediately  so 
that  Congress  will  be  prepared  In  ad- 


vance to  cope  with  any  similar  situation 
which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  will  reluctantly  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  on  final  passage. 

I  was  a  signer  of  the  Individual  views 
which  were  filed  by  a  nimiber  of  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee.  I  believed  and  continue 
to  believe  that  the  legislation  Imposes  a 
serious  burden  on  labor  without  Impos- 
ing a  corresponding  detriment  on  man- 
agement. 

If  no  settlement  is  reached  within 
90  days,  labor  will  have  to  go  back  to 
woiic  at  wages  fixed  by  a  public  board, 
while  management  would  suffer  no  dis- 
ability. 

Because  of  these  reservations,  I  sup- 
ported the  proposals  made'  by  Senators 
YARBOEoncH  and  Kennxdy  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Now  these  proposals  have  failed  of 
adoption,  and  the  question  is  whether  we 
will  enact  legislation  to  avert  a  disas- 
trous nationwide  railroad  strike.  Such  a 
strike  would  throw  htmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work  and  cause 
severe  economic  disruption.  The  national 
security  is  clearly  Involved  as  well.  Under 
these  circumstances  legislation  must  be 
enacted,  and  I  shall  support  it  although 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  evenhanded  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  dlstlngiilshed  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  to- 
morrow and  possibly  Friday,  and  what 
he  contemplates  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  by  the  Senate  that  HJl.  2508,  a 
bill  having  to  do  with  congressional  dis- 
tricting, will  be  taken  up  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow  morning. 
There  will  be  no  morning  hour.  Follow- 
ing that,  it  Is  anticipated  that  we  will 
take  up  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act,  S.  1030,  and  then 
S.  450,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
other  bills  reported  today  or  expected  to 
be  reported  tomorrow  may  be  passed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  prior  to  the  OKn- 
pletlon  of  business  Friday. 

On  Monday  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  take  up  two  bills  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce— S.  1566.  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  and  HH.  5424  the 
Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  antici- 
pate any  voting  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  should 
be  here  on  Friday  and  find  out.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  "No,"  and  then  have  the 
Senate  vanish  into  thin  air  and  some- 
body ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  some 
minor  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  the  major- 
ity leader  cannot  guarantee  that,  but  the 
majority  leader  knows  that  many  of  us 
have  commencement  speeches  and  other 
business,  and  we  would  like  to  accom- 
modate these  engagements  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
ask  me  in  private  tomorrow  afternoon? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmoQs  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW, AND  FROM  TOMORROW 
TO  10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BJANSFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Friday  morning 
next.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    SETTLEMENT    OP    THE 
RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
little  management  problem.  There  seems 
to  be  a  little  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  remaining  time.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  any  time,  but  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughJ,  to  whom 
I  wish  to  pay  the  highest  respect  for  his 
complete  fairness  to  the  manager  of  this 
bill  in  handling  It  from  the  beginning, 
desires  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  may  be 
allowed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  From  my  time. 

Bir.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  although  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  cooperated  fully  with  the  administra- 
tion so  that  they  could  bring  the  resolu- 
tion to  a  vote.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  I  held  a  hearing 
Monday.  We  did  not  filibuster  on  any  of 
our  amendments.  It  was  completed  then. 
I  helped  obtain  quonuns  In  the  full 
committee  on  Tuesday.  Our  whole  pro- 
cedure has  been  to  agree  and  expedite 
matters  so  the  Senate  could  work  its  will 
without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield.  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  supplement  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  in  c<»nmen- 
datitm  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Texas.  Our 
esteemed  colleague  is  the  very  capable 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


The  committee  record  indicates  my  ex- 
pressed recognition  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hearings  on  the  proposal  which  we 
will  shortly  pass  in  this  body.  Just  prior 
to  this  vote  I  again  express  praise  for 
the  prompt,  fair,  reasonable,  and  patient 
manner  in  which  Senator  Yarborough 
considered  the  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  have  disagreed 
on  the  Presidential  approach,  working 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  railway  labor- 
management  controversy.  We  are  all  In 
agreement  that  the  committee  members 
acted  in  good  faith  in  coping  with  this 
problem.  It  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  not  in 
the  public  interest  or  indeed  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  workers  or  the  carriers. 
Their  proposals  were  substantially  de- 
feated as  they  had  been  in  committee, 
Itself.  Mr.  President,  from  the  beginning 
I  have  believed  that  this  resolution  con- 
tained the  equities  to  the  parties  at  dis- 
pute and  gave  full  weight  to  the  over- 
riding national  welfare.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  final  vote  will  be  decisive  In 
favor  of  the  resolution,  which  has  been 
so  capably  presented  by  Senators  Morse 
and  Javits.  We  must  meet  our  respon- 
sibility and  in  so  doing  recognize  the 
valid  rights  of  loyal  labor  and  the  proper 
industry  considerations.  We  are  avoiding 
extremism  of  seisiure  on  the  one  hand, 
or  compulsory  arbitration  on  the  other. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. We  have  a  gteat  committee.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  privilege  of  serving  on  it  with  these 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  this  resolution  and  gen- 
eral legislation.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  it  plain  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  this  ad  hoc,  one-shot  resolution,  but 
is  not  in  favor  of  general  legislation 
along  this  line.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
resolution,  and  I  \«lsh  to  state  the  rea- 
sons. 

I  do  not  believe  it  fair  to  anybody  to 
say  that  the  issue  is  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
as  to  whether  we  are  for  or  against  it. 
A  nephew  of  mine  is  a  captain  In  the 
Green  Berets,  and  has  been  fighting  for 
15  months  in  some  of  the  most  exposed 
combat  in  Vietnam.  I  have  voted  for 
every  measure  to  support  this  Govern- 
ment in  all  the  moneys  it  has  asked. 

We  are  faced  now  with  the  question 
whether  on  this  particular  resolution  we 
are  going  to  throw  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  side  of  management, 
against  labor. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PastohbI  truly  stated  the  issue  when  he 
said  what  you  are  doing  here  is  con- 
fiscating the  right  to  strike.  When  you 
confiscate  the  right  to  strike,  you  con- 
fiscate the  freedom  of  those  workers,  be- 
cause they  are  machinists  for  railroads, 
with  a  special  competency  on  engines 
and  trains,  and  they  carmot  transfer  to 
garages  or  other  similar  jobs.  So  you 
destroy  for  those  workers  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  You  do  not  touch  manage- 
ment. This  Is  a  loaded  resolution,  and  it 
Is  unfair. 


I  supported  both  seizure  amendmenta 
offered  today.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  my 
own  in  an  effort  to  provide  justice  to  both 
sides.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  strike  I 
fought  it  on  Public  Law  90-10  and  90-13 
One  provided  for  20  days  and  one  pro- 
vided for  47  days  without  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. Now.  we  would  vote  for  enforced 
labor  for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  matter  is  really 
tied  to  Vietnam,  there  should  be  a  provi- 
sion in  the  resolution  that  30  days  after 
the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  it  would  ex- 
pire. However,  it  is  not  tied  to  that.  This 
is  tied  to  freezing  labor  for  more  than  2 
years.  I  know  that  the  resolution  will  pass 
overwhelmingly.  We  know  that  by  the 
vote  that  has  been  had  thus  far  on  the 
amendments. 

My  reasons  for  voting  against  the  pro- 
posal are  not  to  try  to  prevent  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  twice 
voted  to  require  the  railroads  to  con- 
tinue to  operate.  My  vote  is  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
not  passed  on  it.  to  write  a  reasonable 
resolution.  Then  we  can  take  It  to  con- 
ference, and  I  would  expect  to  vote  for 
whatever  the  conference  committee  re- 
ported. 

This  resolution  is  an  unreasonable 
resolution  aimed  at  labor  and  labor 
alone.  The  resolution  does  not  give  that 
fairness  which  I  think  this  body  should 
give  to  labor  as  well  as  to  capital.  My 
request  is  not  for  an  anticapital  or  anti- 
management  resolution;  this  is  a  request 
for  fairness. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  Senators  that  on 
page  4  of  the  report  it  Is  stated: 

This  U  not  an  extraordinary  procedure.  It 
Is  an  extraordinary  bill  legislatively  for  we 
haven't  legislated  this  type  of  procedure 
before. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  majority 
that  reported  this  matter.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  passing  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. The  majority  that  reported  the 
resolution  did  not  like  it  because  they 
wrote: 

The  resolution  la  not  intended  by  the 
committee  to  indicate  a  precedent  for  con- 
gressional or  executive  action  with  respect 
to  any  further  labor  dispute. 

The  committee  said:  "We  do  not  want 
to  be  tied  to  this;  we  do  not  want  to 
indicate  we  are  for  it,  but  we  have  to  do 
something."  Mr.  President,  I  agree,  but 
let  us  do  something  that  is  fair.  We  are 
not  doing  something  that  is  fair.  As  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said,  we  are 
confiscating  the  rights  of  labor.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  proposal.  We  have  to 
have  action  because  of  our  vast  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  but  let  us  take  the 
matter  to  conference  and  get  a  reason- 
able resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 

shall  vote  against  this  proposal,  not  to  kill 
legislation,  but  rather  hopeful  that  with 
some  votes  against  it  we  can  say  to  the 
House:  "Let  us  write  a  fair  resolution 
and  get  something  that  Is  fair  to  both 

sides." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Junior  Ser^ator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] .  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENrao],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  lllnees. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LDfGs],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towkr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ- 
ously armounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


[No.  128  Leg. 

YEAS— 70 

AUott 

Pulbrlght 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Core 

Muskle 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Hoggs 

mckenlooper 

Percy 

Bin-dick 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Javits 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

flcott 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Smathers 

Clark 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Bparktnan 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Spong 

CurtU 

Long,  Mo. 

StennlB 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Ty  dings 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Monroney 

WUUams.  Del. 

EUender 

Morse 

Toung,  N.Dak. 

Ervjn 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Moss 

Fong 

Mundt 

NAYS— 15 

Bayb 

McOee 

Montoya 

Church 

McOovern 

Nelson 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Magnuson 

Metcair 

Synxlngton 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Aiken 

Hart 

Jackson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Brewster 

Hayden 

MiUer 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

Inouye 

Tower 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  hour,  the  one  Member  of  this  body 
who  deserves  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
Senate  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse].  Lending  his  unsur- 
passed legislative  ability  and  articiilate 
advocacy  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 
tells  only  part  of  the  story.  He  assured 
its  overwhelming  acceptance  by  the  Sen- 
ate. But  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  labor  dispute,  his 
vast  knowledge  of  the  problems  facing 
both  labor  and  management  and  his 
broad  imderstanding  of  the  ramifications 
that  surely  would  grow  out  of  a  break- 
down in  our  rail  transportation  industry 
at  this  time  served  more  than  anything 
else  to  develop  the  sound  metisure  Just 
adopted. 

Senator  Morse  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  proposal  shaped  carefully  out  of  the 
vast  reservoir  of  his  experience — an  ex- 
perience spanning  nearly  30  years — from 
his  service  on  the  Railway  Emergency 
Board  in  the  early  1940's  right  down  to 
the  present.  He  steered  the  proposal  first 
through  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  obtained  swift  and 
favorable  action  with  the  same  high  de- 
gree of  skill  that  has  characterized  his 
many  legislative  triumphs.  He  today  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Senate  in  the  articulate 
and  astute  manner  that  compelled  a 
strong  endorsement.  For  this  achieve- 


ment a  grateful  nation  will  remain  for- 
ever in  his  debt. 

Valued  equally  in  the  discussion  lead- 
ing to  the  success  of  this  measure  was 
the  strong  and  able  support  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
Javits].  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Senator  Javits  has  con- 
sistently woiked  to  satisfy  the  vital  needs 
of  the  national  Interest.  His  response  in 
this  Instance  demonstrated  the  same 
high  caliber  of  effort  that  has  character- 
ized his  many  years  of  puUlc  service  to 
the  Nation.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  those  Senators 
who,  while  urging  a  somewhat  different 
course  of  action,  in  no  way  lmi>eded  the 
prompt  and  orderly  dlspoeition  of  the 
measiu'e.  I  refer  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KiarNEDY].  They  have  alwajrs  expressed 
an  abiding  devotion  to  the  resolution  of 
problems  facing  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. That  concern  was  shown  in  this  as 
in  every  instance.  They  urged  their  views 
with  deep  sincerity  and  with  articulate 
understanding.  At  the  same  time  they 
cooperated  to  permit  the  most  efficient 
di^qposltion  of  the  measure,  for  which 
they  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 

Other  Senators  joined  to  assure  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  approval.  Note- 
worthy were  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  whose 
views  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
discussion  of  suiy  proposal.  The  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  suid  Arizona  [Mr.  Paknin]  also 
joined  to  assure  an  outstanding  success, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  whose  eloquent  assess- 
ment of  the  issues  involved  is  always 
highly  valued.  Of  course,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hiix]  and  aU  of  the 
committee  members  deserve  the  praise 
of  the  Senate  for  perfmmlng  this  task 
effectively  and  with  dispatch. 

Today  the  Senate  has  responded  to 
avoid  a  crisis.  It  has  responded  swiftly 
and  effectively.  We  may  all  be  proud. 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HR.  536.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chilocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  ol  S3. 75  per  acre  to  the  Fed- 
eral CStovernment; 

H.R.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R.  1517.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
teo  Oroppo; 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro; 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  TofloU; 
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HJt.  1613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Jo- 
sepb  Staea; 

Kit.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anglollna 
CondeUo; 

HJi.  1783.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Haul 
K.  Bertran; 

HJl.  1784.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 
nesto M.  CampeUo; 

H.R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ubal- 
do  aregono  Oatasiu-Boitriguec; 

njR.  1814.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro: 

ILR.  1907.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Qizella 
Erenyl; 

HJl.  2894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Branca  da 
Gloria  Freltaa; 

HJl.  3964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
VlrglnU  Snares  Tejon; 

HJX.  3331.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.  Croaa; 

HJt.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chu 
Chal-bo  Hay; 

HJt.  3833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael F.  Suarez; 

HJi.  3533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You  Wu.  MJ).; 

HJt.  5038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
Bagllvo; 

HJt.  5224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Qull- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh; 

HJt.  5364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  interest  held  by  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  situated  in  the  State 
of  Georgia: 

HJt.  5882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Chaves:  and 

HJt.  10609.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado; 

8. 130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

8. 131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez; 

S.  133:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  SancbeE-HemandeE: 

8. 134.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penal  ver; 

8. 136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilario 
Anido-Fraguio; 

8. 186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hemandes: 

8. 187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
8.  Alvarez-Gomez: 

8. 173.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Liiis  G. 
Dediot; 

8. 175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherif 
Shafey:  • 

8.439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo) ;  and 

8.501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando O.  Garcia-Hemandez. 


HOUSE  Bllilf  REFERRED 

The  following  bUIs  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  636.  An  act  to  provide  that  tJxe  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chilocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocoo,  Okla.,  in  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.76  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

HJi.  5364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  situated  in 
the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  1616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco; 


HJt.  1617.  An   act  for  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Matteo  Groppo; 

HJt.  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro; 

HJt.  1672.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Mer- 
cedes De  Toff  oil; 

HJt.  1612.  An   act  lor  the  reUef  of  John 
Joseph  Shea; 

HJt.  1703.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anglo- 
llna CondeUo; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertran; 

HJI.  1764.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  M.  CampeUo; 

H.R.  1765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ubaldo  Oregorlo  CatasuB-Rodrlguez; 

HJt.  1814.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  Urga-Ferraro; 

H.R.  1907.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Glzella 
Erenyi; 

H.R.  2694.  An  act  f»r  the  reUef  of  Branca 
da  Gloria  Freltas; 

HJt.  2964.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Siiarez  TeJon; 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alexander  D.  Cross; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Chu 
Chal-ho  Hay; 

H.R.  3522.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  P.  Suarez; 

HJt.  3623.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chang- 
You  Wu,  MJ).; 

HJI.  5028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
BagUvo; 

H.R.  6224.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  I>r. 
Gulllermo  Fresco  De  Jongh;  and 

HJI.  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Chaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  10509.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
FEDEaAi.  Savings  Bank  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

Rental  Agbzements  WrrH  Postmasters  at 
FouETH-Cuias  OmcES 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  rental  agreements  with 
postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  1967  Convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  of  Schenectacfcr,  N.Y.,  praying  for 
the  reduction  of  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary Federal  civilian  spending,  and  so 
forth,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare:  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJt.  4717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  uae 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphu 
Tenn.  (Rept.  No.  293) . 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

HJI.  8431.  An  act  to  amend  the  puisUc 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  lor 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  294). 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  sulmitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Irom  the  Committee 


Bn.ia  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8. 1914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ahmad 
Al-Rlkabl;  and 

S.  1915.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  AbdoUah 
Albert  Kudsl-Zadeh;  to  the  Cooomlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  1916.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  District  ot 
Coliunbla  Independent  School  Board;  and 

S.  1917.  A  blU  to  establish  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  and  to 
provide  for  its  Independence  In  aU  matter* 
relating  to  the  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  other  than  fiscal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  wben 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

B.  1918.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1919.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establlsli- 
ment  of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

8.  1920.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  LouU 
A.  Deerlng,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1931.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cariota 
Flgueira  Mlguena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

8.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorization 
of   appropriations   for   the   support  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Arden  A.  Longcroft;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  "ENACTMENT  OF  A  LAW" 
AS    A    SENATE    DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  the  followtog  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  134) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

S.  Res.  134 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Docunxent  Num- 
bered 55,  83d  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Enactment  of  a  Law,"  relative  to  the  legisla- 
tive proceeding  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  a  bill,  from  its  Introduc- 
tion through  the  various  parliamentary 
stages  until  Its  enactment  Into  law,  be  re- 
vised and  reprinted  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shaU  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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ELECTED  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills,  one  to  create  a  fiscally  independent 
elected  school  board  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  other  to  create  an  in- 
dependent school  board  but  without  tax- 
ing power. 

The  District  of  Columbia  must  surely 
be  the  only  place  In  the  United  States 
where  appointed  o£9cials — Judges — ap- 
point oflBcials — school  board  members — 
who  appoint  an  official — superintend- 
ent— to  run  a  school  system. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  appointed 
school  board  members  must  look  for  ap- 
proval of  their  budget  to  appointed  com- 
missioners who  in  turn  must  depend  on 
a  large  share  of  their  funds  from  elected 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  not 
elected  by  those  dependent  upon  the 
funds. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Judges  In  the 
District  asked  that  they  be  excluded 
from  this  appointment  game  and  in  my 
Judgment  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  their  request  should  be  granted. 

The  fact  is  that  the  existing  method 
of  selecting  our  school  board  memliers 
is  intolerable. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  complete  self-government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — including  an  in- 
dependently elected  school  board.  I  sup- 
port home  rule  and  I  want  to  emphat- 
ically state  that  I  will  continue  to  ex- 
pend every  effort  to  make  self-govern- 
ment a  reality  for  the  residents  of  the 
District. 

Home  rule  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
stmggle. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  an  elected 
school  board  can  be  achieved  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

Certainly  the  arguments  for  an  elected 
school  board  are  persuasive. 

Education  should  include  the  total 
Involvement  of  the  entire  community. 
The  Board  of  Education  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  public;  to  the  taxpayers 
who  support  the  schools;  to  the  parents 
whose  children  are  educated  in  the 
schools. 

This,  regrettably,  is  not  the  case  under 
our  present  system. 

Of  course,  many  outstanding  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education;  many  Board  members  have 
served  with  distinction. 

But  that  is  not  the  point. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  no  significant  way 
In  which  the  citizens  of  the  District  can 
now  become  directly  involved  in  their 
school  system.  It  has  been  said  that,  "the 
only  sound  policy  is  that  which  frees  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
any  allegiance  except  that  which  they 
owe  to  the  whole  public.  Such  freedom 
can  best  be  assured  through  nomination 
by  petition  and  election  on  a  nonpartisan 
ballot  at  a  special  school  election." 

I  believe  that  not  only  should  the 
Board  be  elected  but  that  it  should  be 
fiscally  Independent.  The  Board  should 
clearly  have  the  right  to  raise  the  taxes 
necessary  to  support  its  programs  and 
the  citizens  of  the  District  should  have 


the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
decisions  concerning  both  policy  and 
expenditures. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  residents  of  the  District  would 
chose  to  pay  higher  taxes  as  an  invest- 
ment In  excellence  in  education.  The  citi- 
zens in  the  District  deserve  the  right  to 
set  their  own  standards  of  excellence. 
They  should  not  be  left  with  a  second- 
rate  school  system  where  financing  de- 
cisions are  made  three  times  removed 
from  those  most  vitally  affected. 

The  majority  of  other  school  systems 
of  comparable  size  have  elected  school 
boards  who  are  fiscally  independent.  Out 
of  40  of  the  largest  school  systems,  23 
are  elected  and  completely  fiscally  inde- 
pendent. Three  others  are  fiscally  inde- 
pendent except  for  capital  outlay.  Only 
five  school  systems  including  the  District 
have  both  appointed  and  fiscally  depend- 
ent school  boards. 

While  I  favor  a  fiscally  independent 
school  board,  I  have  introduced  a  second 
bill  which  would  establish  an  elected 
school  board  but  one  without  taxing 
power.  This  leaves  unchanged  the  cur- 
rent method  of  financing  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools.  There  are  some  in 
Congress  who  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  control  over  the  finances  of 
the  District.  Since  I  feel  that  the  concept 
of  an  elected  school  board  is  of  primary 
importtmce,  I  want  to  give  this  concept 
every  opportunity  for  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  last 
Congress;  but  as  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  was  not  given  a  hearing. 
The  only  argument  I  heard  advanced 
for  this  was  that  a  school  board  bill 
would  hurt  chances  for  passage  of  home 
rule.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
case  last  year,  it  certamiy  Is  not  the  case 
this  year. 

While  I  do  not  in  any  way  consider 
these  bills  sis  substitutes  for  home  rule, 
I  do  feel  that,  if  enacted,  the  concept  of 
an  elected  school  board  could  pave  the 
way  for  home  rule.  I  am  confident  that 
the  citizens  of  the  District  would  act 
responsibly  to  the  small  degree  of  "home 
rule"  found  in  the  elected  school  board 
concept  and  this  would  allay  some  of 
the  unfortunate  apprehensions  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  have  about  com- 
plete self-government. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  in  an  elected 
school  board  has  already  been  expressed 
by  the  local  newspapers.  On  January  3 
of  this  year  the  Washington  Post  ran  an 
editorial  entitled  "Program  for  Wash- 
ington." The  editorial  stated  In  part: 

Washington  also  needs  an  elected  school 
board  and  unlike  most  of  these  proposals. 
It  would  certainly  require  legislation.  Con- 
gress having  refused  general  self-government 
to  the  city  ought  now  to  be  asked  to  extend 
democracy  at  least  to  the  school  system.  In 
which  the  Federal  Interest  Is  nil  but  the 
local  Interest  Is  compelling. 

Last  night  the  Evening  Star  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Judges'  Re- 
sponse" wherein  they  stated: 

The  most  obvloiis  alternatives  are  to  per- 
mit local  school  board  elections  or  to  asslg:n 
the  appointive  responslblUty  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


I  do  not  contend  that  these  two  bills 
are  perfect.  I  would  expect  constructive 
amendments;  I  would  welcome  construc- 
tive alternatives,  I  am,  for  example,  con- 
cerned whether  I  have  provided  an  ade- 
quate means  for  raising  revenue.  This  is 
a  matter  which  can  easily  be  resolved. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  these  bills 
will  provide  the  vehicle  for  extensive 
hearings  where  the  basic  bills  will  receive 
discussion  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  a 
fiscally  independent  elected  school  board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  The  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referrred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  1916.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board;  and 

S.  1917.  A  bill  to  establish  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  and  to 
provide  for  its  Independence  In  all  matters 
relating  to  the  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  other  than  fiscal. 


FEDERAL  SAVINGS  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  a  bill  recommended  by  the  Board 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal 
savings  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analjrsls  and  the  trans- 
mittal letter  from  Chairman  John  E. 
Home,  be  printed  along  with  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  i^jproprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  section-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1919)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Spakkman,  by 
request,  wsis  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis, presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  are  as 
follows : 

Fkserai.  Hon  Loak  Bank  BckAan, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  6, 1967. 
The  PaEsmENT  or  the  Senate. 

Sir:  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
recommends  that  the  Congress  enact  the 
enclosed  draft  bUl  dated  June  1,  1967,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal  sav- 
ings banks.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  is 
also  enclosed. 

Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks 
was  recommended  In  1961.  In  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  whose 
membership  Included  a  broad  cross-section 
of  leaders  In  banking,  economic,  manage- 
ment, and  related  fields,  and  in  1963,  in  the 
repwrt  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  comprising  Federal 
officials  from  major  departments  and 
agencies. 

In  his  Economic  Report  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  In  January,  the  President,  as 
he  did  in  1966,  urged  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral charters  for  such  banks,  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  ovir  system  of  thrift  institutions. 
The  1967  Annual  Report  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  transmitted  with  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  noted  the 
desirability  of  such  action. 
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The  draft  bill  tnxumltted  berawtth  la  siml- 
lAr  In  mbatance  to  tbe  draft  tranamitted  by 
tba  Board  In  October  1986  and  Introduced  In 
tba  89tb  Congreaa  aa  8.  3608.  HM.  11433,  and 
HJl.  11608  of  tbat  CSongreaa.  Tbe  only  major 
difference  la  that  title  IZ  of  tboaa  bllla,  which 
eontalned  detailed  prorlalona  aa  to  enforce- 
ment prooeedlnga,  baa  been  omitted.  That 
title  la  now  unneeded  in  Tlew  of  the  enact- 
ment laat  October  of  title  I  of  tbe  Financial 
Inatltutlona  Supervlaory  Act  of  1966,  whose 
enforcement  provlalona.  In  view  of  apeclflc 
proivlBiona  Included  therein,  would  automat- 
ically be  applicable  to  Federal  aavlnga  banks 
If  the  draft  leglalatlon  tranamltted  herewith 
were  enacted. 

Advice  haa  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
Of  the  Budget  tbat  the  proposed  leglalatlon 
la  oonaiatent  with  the  objectlvea  of  the 
Admlnlatratlon. 

With  kind  regarda.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

JoBN  E.  Hoam, 

Chairman. 

Sncloeurea. 

8scTioi*-BT-SacTioN  Analtsu  OF  DaAiT  Dated 
Jttnx  1,  1967,  ros  a  Bnx  To  AtrrRomizx  thx 
ERABLiaRicxirr  o»  PsDcaAi,  Savincs  Banks 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  The  lumiunbered 
flrat  section  states  the  short  tlUe,  "Federal 
Savings  Bank  Act". 

TTTLX    I.    TEDKBAL    BAVINGS    BANKS 

Chapter  1.  General  provisiOTta 

Sectton  11.  Deflnltlona  and  Rules  of  Con- 
struction. Section  11.  the  first  section  of  Utle 
I.  contalna  certain  deOnitlona  and  general 
rulee. 

The  term  "mutual  thrift  Inatltutlon"  would 
mean  a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  Fsderal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  or  a  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  bank,  mutual  savings 
and  loan  aaaodatlon,  mutual  building  and 
loan  aaaoclatton,  cooperative  bank,  or  mutual 
homestead  association. 

In  turn,  "thrift  Institution"  would  mean 
a  mutual  thrift  Institution,  a  guaranty  sav- 
ings bank,  a  stock  savings  and  loan  aaaocla- 
tton. or  a  stock  buUdlng  and  loan  aaaodatlon, 
and  "financial  Inatltutlon"  would  mean  a 
thrift  Inatltutlon,  a  commercial  bank,  or  an 
Insurance  com.pany.  By  a  apeclal  definitional 
provlalon  In  this  section,  the  term  "financial 
Institutions  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity" 
as  used  In  sections  63  and  64  would  Include  a 
credit  union,  whether  or  not  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity. 

"SUte"  would  mean  any  SUte,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  any 
territory  or  poeaesslon  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "merger  transaction"  would  mean 
any  transaction  between  or  among  any  two 
Inatltutlona,  at  least  one  of  which  la  a  Federal 
aavlnga  bank,  which  will  resiUt  in  a  merger 
or  consolidation  or  pursuant  to  which  any 
of  such  Institutions,  otherwise  than  In  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  business,  acquires  any 
asseta  of.  or  assumes  liability  to  pay  any  de- 
poalts  made  In  or  share  accounts  of.  or  similar 
liabilities  of,  another  of  such  institutions. 

As  used  in  relation  to  a  merger  transaction, 
"resulting  bank"  or  "resulting  institution" 
Would  refer  to  a  bank  or  other  institution 
(whether  or  not  newly  chartered  In  connec- 
tion vrtth  the  transaction)  which,  after  its 
consummation,  and  aa  a  result  thereof,  car- 
ries on  the  business  or  any  part  thereof 
theretofore  carried  on  by  one  or  more  parties 
to  tbe  transaction. 

Section  12.  Rules  and  Regulations.  Section 
12  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  mles  and  regulatlcou.  In- 
cluding deflnltlona  of  terms  In  title  I. 

Section  13.  Examination.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  general  and  special  examinations 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of 
Federal  savings  banks,  and  also  provides  tbat 
the  Board  may  render  to  any  bank  or  officer 
or  director  thereof  auch  advice  and  comment 


aa  It  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  bank's  affairs. 

Section  14.  Reports.  Section  14  provides 
that  the  Board  may  require  periodic  and 
other  reports  and  information  from  Federal 
savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Accounts  and  accounting.  The 
Board  would  be  autliortzed  by  section  15  to 
prescribe,  by  regulation  or  order,  accounts 
and  accounting  systems  and  practices  for 
Federal  savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Right  To  Amend.  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  rep«l  title  I  would  be  re- 
served by  section  16. 

Chapter  2.  Establishment  and  voluntary 
liquidation 

Section  21.  Information  To  Be  Stated  in 
Charter.  This  section  makes  provision  for  the 
contents  of  charters  for  Federal  savings 
banks. 

SecUon  22.  Issuance  of  CSiarter  for  New 
Bank.  A  charter  for  a  new  Federal  savings 
bank  coiild  be  Issued  by  the  Board  on  the 
written  application  (in  such  t<xnn  aa  the 
Board  may  prescribe)  of  not  less  than  6 
applicants  and  upon  the  making  of  specified 
determinations  by  tht  Board,  Including  a  de- 
termination that  thare  has  been  placed  in 
trust  or  escrow  for  an  Initial  reserve  such 
amoimt.  not  less  than  «50,000,  in  cash  or 
securltiee  approved  by  the  Board  as  the  Bocurd 
may  require,  in  consideration  of  transferable 
certificates  to  be  Issued  by  the  bank  in  such 
form,  on  such  terms,  and  bearing  such  in- 
terest or  other  return  as  the  Board  may 
approve. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  Charter  for  a  Con- 
verted Bank.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  authorize  the  Board  to  issue  a  charter 
for  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank  on 
written  application  (In  form  prescribed  by 
the  Board)  of  the  converting  Institution  and 
determination  by  the  Board  among  other 
things  that  (1)  the  converting  institution 
is  a  mutual  thrift  institution  and  (2).  if 
tbe  converting  institution  Is  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  the  conversion  has  been 
favored  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors 
and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
cast  by  members. 

To  such  extent  as  tbe  Board  might  approve 
by  order,  and  subject  to  such  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  and  limitations  as  It  might  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  or  written  advice,  a 
converted  bank  could  retain  and  service  the 
accounts,  departments,  and  assets  of  the  con- 
verting institution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  tbe  section  provides  that 
the  Board  shall  not  issue  a  charter  under 
subaectlon  (a)  unleas  it  determines  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  quality  of  tbe 
converting  institution's  assets.  Its  reserves 
and  surplus.  Its  expense  ratios,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  making  appropriate  allowances 
for  differences  among  types  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  converting  institution's  his- 
tory has  been  of  a  character  "commensurate 
with  the  superior  standards  of  performance 
expected  of  a  Federal  savings  bank". 

Section  24.  Conversaon  of  Federal  Savings 
Banks  Into  Other  Institutions.  Under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  24  the  Board,  on  writ- 
ten application  of  a  Federal  savings  bank, 
could  permit  it  to  convert  into  any  other 
type  of  mutual  thrift  institution,  on  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  that  ( 1 )  two-thirds 
of  the  directors  have  voted  In  favor  of  the 
prcq;>oaed  conversion,  (2)  the  requirements 
of  section  46  have  been  met,  (3)  the  con- 
version will  not  be  in  contravention  of  State 
law.  and  (4)  upon  and  after  conversion  tbe 
Inatltutlon  will  be  an  inaured  Institution  of 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
(I.e..  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  wboee  name  would  be 
changed  to  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Ckir- 
poratlon  by  section  201)  or  an  Instired  bank 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides 
that  no  institution  into  which  a  Federal  sav- 


ings bank  has  been  converted  may,  wltJiin 
ten  years  after  the  conversion,  convert  into 
any  type  of  institution  other  than  a  mutual 
thrift  Institution  which  Is  either  a  bank  in- 
sured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  institution  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  later  conversion  took 
place  directly  or  through  any  intermediate 
conversions. 

Enforcement  of  this  prohibition  would  be 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  the 
case  of  an  Institution  having  a  status  as  an 
Insured  institution  of  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  and  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  case  of  an  Institution 
having  a  status  as  an  Insured  bank  of  that 
corporation.  On  a  determination  that  a  vio- 
lation had  taken  place,  the  relevant  board, 
by  order  Issued  not  later  than  two  years  after 
any  such  violation,  could  terminate  such 
status  without  notice,  hearing,  or  other  ac- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  26.  the  terms  "con- 
version" and  "convert"  would  be  defined  u 
applying  to  mergers,  consolidations,  assump- 
tions of  liabilities,  and  reorganizations,  aa 
well  as  conversions. 

Section  25.  Voluntary  Liquidation.  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  could  not  voluntarily  go 
Into  liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  its 
affairs  except  In  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  Board  Issued  under  section  25.  Upon  ap- 
plication by  such  bank,  tbe  Board  could 
permit  It  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  voluntary 
liquidation  upon  a  determination  by  tbe 
Board  that  (1)  two-thirds  of  the  bank's 
directors  have  voted  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan.  (2)  the  requirements  of  section  4S 
have  been  met,  (3)  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
in  the  community  for  the  bank,  or  there  is 
not  a  reasonable  expectation  that  its  con- 
tinued operation  will  be  financially  sound 
and  successful,  and  (4)  the  plan  Is  fair  and 
equitable  and  In  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  26. 

Section  26.  Distribution  of  Assets  Upon 
Liquidation.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  36 
provides  that  on  liquidation  of  a  Federal 
savings  bank  under  section  26,  or  liquidation 
of  any  Institution  while  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition In  subaectlon  (b)  of  section  24,  the 
net  assets  after  the  satisfaction  or  provision 
for  satisfaction,  in  SMXordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, of  all  proper  claims  and  demands 
against  the  institution,  including  those  of  de- 
positors or  shareholders,  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  case  of  institutions  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  24.  tbe  claims  of 
depositors  or  shareholders  are  to  be  limited 
to  amounts  that  would  have  been  with- 
drawable by  them  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 
version (as  defined  In  said  subsection)  while 
tbe  institution  was  so  subject. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  deter 
conversions  of  Federal  savings  banlLB  to  non- 
mutual  operation  and  to  deter  unneeded 
voluntary  liquidation  of  Federal  ssTlngs 
banks.  Under  section  24  Federal  savings 
banks  are  prohibited  from  converting  di- 
rectly at  one  step  into  any  other  type  of  In- 
stitution except  a  mutual  thrift  institution 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Section  26  Is  designed  to  deter. 
to  the  extent  of  its  provisions,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Federal  savings  bank  indirectly  or 
by  aucceaaive  steps  Into  an  Inatltutlon  other 
than  such  an  Insured  mutual  thrift  institu- 
tion. 

Subaectlon  (b)  of  aection  26  provides  that 
on  liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings  bank 
otherwise  than  pursuant  to  aection  25  tba 
net  assets  remaining  after  the  satisfaction 
or  provision  for  the  satisfaction,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  tbe 
Board  may  prescribe,  of  all  proper  claims  an<l 
demands  against  the  bank,  including  those 
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of  depositors,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  de- 
positors in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

SecUon  27.  Authority  of  Board.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Board  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  reorganization,  liquidation, 
and  dissolution,  merger  transactions,  and 
conservatorships  and  receiverships,  and  to 
provide  by  regulation  or  otherwise  for  exer- 
cise during  conservatorship  or  receivership 
of  functions  by  depoaltors,  directors,  officers, 
or  bodies  which  may  select  directors. 
Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 
Section  31.  Branches.  Under  section  31  a 
Federal  savings  bank  could  establish  a  branch 
or  branches  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Board, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Board  that  ( 1 ) 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
branch's  financial  success  based  on  the  need 
for  such  a  facility  In  the  locality,  the  bank's 
capitalization,  financial  history,  and  quaUty 
of  management,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate,  (2)  Ita  opera- 
tion may  foster  competition  and  will  not 
cause  undue  injury  to  existing  Institutions 
(Including  conunerclal  banks)  tbat  accept 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count, and  (3)  if  the  bank  were  a  State- 
chartered  financial  institution  other  than  an 
Insurance  company  It  could  establish  the 
proposed  branch  or  an  office  of  an  affiliated 
Institution  of  the  same  type  could  be  estab- 
lished In  tbe  same  location. 

The  object  of  Item  (8)  in  tbe  paragraph 
above  Is  to  limit  tbe  establlahment  of 
branches  by  Federal  savings  banks  to  States 
(defined  In  section  11)  where  financial  in- 
stitutions other  than  Insurance  companies 
may  conduct  multi-office  operations  either 
through  branching  or  through  affiliates.  It  is 
of  course  to  be  recognised  that  multi-office 
operation  through  affiliates  is  not  branching, 
but  the  competitive  effect  on  other  financial 
institutions  can  be  aa  great  aa  If  tbe  multi- 
office  operation  were  conducted  by  means  of 
branching. 

Section  31  also  provides  that,  under  auch 
exceptions  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
may  retain  any  branch  In  operation  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  conversion  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  retained  any  right  or  privi- 
lege to  establish  or  maintain  a  branch  if  such 
right  or  privilege  was  held  by  the  converting 
Institution  Immediately  prior  to  conversion. 
Finally,  tbe  section  provides  tbat  subject 
to  approval  granted  by  the  Board  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  a  merger  transac- 
tion a  resulting  Federal  aavlnga  bank  may 
maintain  as  a  branch  the  principal  office  or 
any  branch  operated  by  another  institution 
which  is  a  party  to  the  transaction  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  acquired  any  right  or 
privilege  then  held  by  such  an  Institution  to 
establish  or  maintain  a  branch.  The  Board 
could  not  grant  such  approval  except  on 
compliance  with  a  requirement  analogous 
to  Item  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
analysis  of  section  31  unless  tbe  Board,  in 
granting  the  approval,  determined  that  the 
merger  transaction  was  advisable  because  of 
supervisory  considerations.  Examples  of  such 
situations  could  Include  those  where  one  or 
more  of  the  Institutions  was  In  a  failing  or 
declining  condition,  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
stitutions was  not  rendering  adequate  service 
in  Its  territory,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Institu- 
tions had  an  unsafe  or  unaound  manage- 
ment. 

Section  32.  Merger  Transactions.  A  Federal 
savings  bank  may  carry  out  a  merger  trans- 
action from  which  the  reaulting  institution 
will  be  a  mutual  thrift  Institution,  but  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  aection 
provides  that  the  Board  shall  not  grant  such 
approval  unleas  it  determines  that — 

(1)  Every  party  to  the  transaction  la  a 
mutual  thrift  Inatltutlon; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  la  a 
Federal  savings  bank,  two-thirds  of  the  di- 
rectors have  voted  In  favor  of  the  transaction 


and  the  requirements  of  aection  46  have  been 
met: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  is  a 
Federal  savings  and  lo«m  association,  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members,  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  transaction,  at  meetings 
duly  called  and  held  for  that  purpose  within 
six  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  is  a 
State-chartered  institution,  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction  will  not  be  in  oontra- 
ventlon  of  State  law; 

(6)  There  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  tbat 
tbe  resulting  institution  will  be  financially 
successftil,  based  on  ita  proposed  capitaliza- 
tion, the  financial  history  of  each  of  the  in- 
atltutlona involved,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  may  deem  relevant; 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation, 
or  acquisition  of  assets  In  which  the  result- 
ing Institution  is  a  Federal  savings  bank,  its 
aaaeta  will  be  such  that,  with  such  excep- 
tions aa  the  Board  may  prescribe.  It  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  those  not  eligible  for  In- 
vestment by  Federal  savings  banks; 

(7)  The  resulting  institution  will  be  an  in- 
sured bank  of  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  Insured  inatltutlon  of  tbe 
Federal  Savlnga  Inaurance  Corporation; 

(8)  The  propoaed  transaction  Is  approved 
pursuant  to  section  410  of  tbe  Natloiml  Hous- 
ing Act,  if  applicable,  and  section  18(c)  of 
tbe  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance  Act,  if  ap- 
plicable. 

In  connection  with  this  section  attention  is 
called  to  section  202  of  tbe  draft  bUl,  which 
lays  down,  in  a  new  section  410  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  ground  rulee  for  mergers 
and  similar  transactions  involving  Inatltu- 
tlona Inaured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  would  Include  but 
would  not  be  IlnUted  to  Federal  savings 
banks.  Thoae  rulea  would  parallel  the  rules 
laid  down  for  insured  banks  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by  Public  Law 
89-356,  conunonly  known  as  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1066,  which  made  amendments  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  18  of  tbe  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  pro- 
poaed new  section  410  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  reference  is  made  to  the  siunmary 
of  section  202  of  tbe  present  draft  bill,  be- 
ginning at  iMige  10  of  this  analysis. 
Chapter  4.  Management  and  directors 
Section  41.  Board  of  Directors.  A  Federal 
savings  bank  would  have  a  board  of  directors 
of  not  leaa  than  aeven  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five.  The  Board  could  prescribe  regulations 
as  to  the  management  structure,  and  subject 
thereto  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank  could 
by  bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  It  might  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

Section  43.  Initial  Directors.  The  initial  di- 
rectors of  a  new  bank  would  be  elected  by 
tbe  applicants.  Tbe  initial  directors  of  a  con- 
verted bank  would  be  the  directors  of  the 
converting  institution,  except  as  the  Board 
might  otherwise  provide,  conalatently  with 
subaectlon  (b)  of  section  44  where  applicable. 
Section  43.  Election  of  Directors  by  De- 
positors. Except  as  provided  in  sections  42 
and  44,  directors  would  be  elected  by  the 
depoaltors.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  could  by  regulation  provide  for  the 
terms  of  office,  the  maimer,  time,  place,  and 
notice  of  election,  the  minimum  amount 
(and  a  holding  period  or  date  of  determina- 
tion) of  any  deposit  giving  rise  to  voting 
righta,  and  the  method  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  votes  a  depositor  would  be  entitled 
to  caat  would  be  determined. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  Directors  of  Banks 
Converted  From  State-Chartered  Mutual 
Savings  Banks.  Section  44  applies  to  a  State- 
Chartered  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  in 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
title  and  later  converts  to  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  where  the  directors  of  the  converting 


bank  were,  on  the  date  of  auch  enactment 
and  thereafter,  chosen  otherwlae  than  by  de- 
positor election.  If  such  a  converting  bank 
files  as  part  of  or  an  amendment  to  its  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  charter  a  deacrlptlon 
In  such  detail  aa  the  Board  reqtiires  of  the 
method  by  which  and  terms  for  which  Its 
directors  were  chosen,  and  if  the  converted 
bank  has  not  elected  by  vote  of  its  direetora 
to  be  subject  to  section  43.  tbe  method  of 
selection  and  terms  of  office  of  the  converted 
Federal  savings  bank  would  be  In  accordance 
with  such  deacrlptlon.  with  such  changes, 
subject  to  the  discretionary  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  might 
be  made  on  application  by  the  converted 
bank.  It  Is  to  be  noted  tbat  this  provlalon 
would  not  authorize  the  Board  to  approve 
any  such  changes  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
application  by  tbe  bank. 

Section  46.  Approval  of  Proposed  Merger. 
Conversion,  or  Liquidation.  Under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  45.  no  Federal  savings  bank 
whose  directors  were  elected  by  depositors 
could  make  application  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  approval  of  a  merger 
transaction,  a  conversion,  or  a  liquidation 
piu-suant  to  section  26  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  depositors  had 
been  cast  in  favor  of  making  the  application 
at  a  meeting  duly  called  cmd  held  for  such 
purpose  not  more  than  six  months  t>efore 
the  making  of  the  application.  The  Board 
would  have  regulatory  authority  with  respect 
to  such  meetings  as  set  forth  in  the  section. 
No  Federal  savings  banks  whoee  directors 
were  not  elected  by  depositors  could  make 
any  such  application  tmless  two-thirds  of  tbe 
votes  which  would  be  entitled  to  be  cast  for 
the  election  of  directors  had  been  cast  in 
favor  of  making  the  application. 

The  Board  could  except  from  any  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  any 
case  In  which  It  determines  that  such  excep- 
tion should  be  made  because  of  an  emergency 
requiring  expeditious  action  or  because  of 
supervisory  conalderationa. 

Section  46.  Proxies.  Any  proxy  by  a  de- 
positor for  the  election  of  directors  would  be 
required  to  be  revocable  at  any  time.  A  proxy 
given  for  a  proposal  to  be  voted  on  under 
aubsectlon  (a)  of  section  46  woiUd  likewise 
be  so  revocable,  would  be  required  to  expire 
in  any  event  not  more  than  six  months  after 
execution,  and  would  be  required  to  specify 
whether  the  bolder  shall  vote  \n  favor  of  or 
against  the  propoaal.  It  is  further  provided 
tbat  the  Board  ahall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  proxy  voting  and  solicitation  and 
requiring  disclosure  of  financial  Interest, 
compensation  and  remuneration  by  tbe  bank 
of  persons  who  are  officers  and  directors  or 
proposed  therefor,  and  such  other  matters  aa 
tbe  Boeu'd  may  deem  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
inveators. 

In  addition,  it  Is  provided  that  tbe  Board 
shall  by  regulation  provide  procedures  by 
which  any  depositor  may  at  bis  own  expense 
distribute  proxy  solicitation  material  to  all 
other  depositors,  but  these  procedures  are 
not  to  require  dlscloaure  by  the  bank  of  tbe 
identity  of  ita  depoaltors.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  shall  by  order  prohibit 
tbe  distribution  of  material  found  by  it  to 
be  irrelevsint.  untrue,  misleading,  or  mate- 
rially incomplete  and  may  by  order  prohibit 
such  distribution  pending  a  hearing  on  auch 
Issues. 

Section  47.  General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Directors.  Officers,  and  Other  Persons.  Section 
47  provides  that  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  section  no 
director  of  a  Federal  aavinga  bank  may  be  an 
officer  or  director  of  any  financial  Institution 
other  than  such  bank.  Said  paragraph  (2) 
provides  that  a  director  of  a  converted  bank 
who  held  office  on  the  date  of  enactment  at 
this  title  as  a  director  of  the  converting  In- 
stitution, and  whose  service  has  been  con- 
tinuous, may  continue  to  be  a  director  of  any 
financial   Institution  of  which  he  has  con- 
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tlnuou«ly  BO  been  a  director,  unless  the  Board 
finds  after  opportunity  for  bearing  that  there 
exUta  an  actual  conflict  of  Interest  or  the 
dual  service  la  prohibited  by  or  under  some 
other  provision  of  law. 

At  least  one  more  th&n  half  the  directors 
would  be  required  to  be  persons  residing 
not  more  than  160  miles  from  its  principal 
(XBce.  No  director  could  receive  remunera- 
tion as  such  except  reasonable  fees  for  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  directors  or  for  service 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  directors,  but 
this  provision  Is  not  to  prohibit  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  to  the  bank  In  an- 
other capacity.  The  office  of  a  director  would 
become  vacant  when  he  had  failed  to  attend 
regtilar  meetings  for  a  period  of  six  months 
unless  excused  by  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  the  directors  prior  to  or  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  section  also  contains  stringent  provi- 
sions against  self-dealing  by  directors,  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  Federal  saving  banks.  Additional  pro- 
visions of  this  section  would  prohibit  any 
bank,  director,  or  officer  from  reqiarlng  (as 
a  condition  to  any  loan  or  other  service  by 
the  bank)  that  the  borrower  or  any  other 
person  undertake  a  contract  of  insurance  or 
any  other  agreement  or  understanding  as  to 
the  furnishing  of  other  goods  or  service  with 
any  spedflc  company,  agency,  or  Individual; 
would  prohibit  deposit  of  funds  except  with 
a  depositary  approved  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  directors,  exclusive  of  any  who 
was  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee 
of  the  depositary;  and  would  spedflcaUy  pro- 
vide that  no  Federal  savings  bank  should 
pay  to  any  director,  officer,  attorney,  or  em- 
ployee a  greater  rate  of  retiim  on  the  deposits 
of  such  director,  officer,  attorney,  or  employee 
than  that  paid  to  other  holders  of  similar  de- 
posits with  the  bank  in  question. 

Where  the  directors  or  officers  of  a  bank 
knowingly  violate  or  permit  any  of  Its  di- 
rectors, officers,  employees,  or  agents  to  vio- 
late specified  provisions  of  this  section  or  reg- 
ulations of  the  Board  thereunder,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  specified  sections  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Ckxle,  every  director 
and  officer  participating  or  asserting  to  such 
violation  shall,  the  section  provides,  be  held 
liable  In  his  personal  and  Individual  capac- 
ity for  all  damages  which  the  bank.  Its  de- 
positors, or  any  other  person  sustain  In  con- 
sequence of  the  violation. 

Except  on  written  consent  of  the  Board 
no  person  could  serve  as  a  director,  officer 
or  employee  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  if  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  olfense  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust  and 
for  each  wilful  violation  the  bank  would  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  »100  for  each 
oay  the  prohibition  was  violated.  Finally  no 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  unincorporated  association,  no  part- 
nw  or  employee  of  any  partnership,  and  no 
Individual,  primarily  engaged  In  the  issue, 
action,  underwntUig,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  retaU  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stocks,  bonds  or 
tollar  securities  could  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  a  bank  except  in  limited  classes  of  cases 
In  which  the  Board  might  allow  such  services 
by  general  regulation  when  in  the  Board's 
Judgment  it  would  not  unduly  influence  the 
Investment  poUcles  of  the  bank  or  the  advice 
given  by  It  to  its  customers  regarding  in- 
vestments. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 
Section  61.  Reserves.  A  Federal  savings 
bank  for  which  a  charter  is  issued  under  sec- 
tion 32  could  not  commence  operations  imtll 
the  amount  required  by  that  section  had 
been  paid  to  the  bank  for  an  Initial  reserve, 
and  such  reserve  could  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amount  of  losses  or  by  retirement  of  the 
certificates  referred  to  in  that  section.  The 
bank  would  be  required  or  permitted  to  have 


such  other  reserves.  Including  valuation  re- 
serves, as  the  Board  might  prescribe  or  au- 
thorize. 

Section  52.  Borrowings.  To  such  extent  as 
the  Board  migat  authorize  by  regu.atlon  or 
advice  In  writing,  a  bank  could  borrow  aud 
give  security  and  Issue  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  obligations  or  other  se- 
curities, except  capital  stock. 

Section  53.  Savings  Deposits.  A  bank  could 
accept  savings  deposits  except  from  foreign 
governments  and  offlcial  Institutions  thereof 
and  except  from  private  business  corpora- 
tions for  profit  othar  than  financial  Insti- 
tutions acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  It 
could  Issue  passbooks  or  other  evidences 
of  its  obligation  to  repay  such  deposits. 

Under  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section,  a 
bank  could  classify  its  savings  depositors  ac- 
cording to  specified  criteria  and  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  pay  an  ad<lltional  rate  of  interest 
based  on  such  clasBlflcation.  However,  it 
would  be  required  to  regulate  such  Interest 
so  that  each  depositor  would  receive  the  same 
rate  as  all  others  of  hie  class. 

Further  provisions  of  this  section  would 
authorize  a  bank  to  refuse  sums  offered  for 
deposit  and  to  fix  a  maximum  amount  for 
savings  deposits  and  repay,  on  a  uniform 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  those  exceeding  the 
maximum.  The  bank  could  require  up  to  80 
days'  notice  before  withdrawal  from  such  de- 
posits, notifying  the  Board  Immediately  In 
writing,  and  the  Board,  by  a  finding  which 
must  be  entered  on  its  records,  could  sus- 
pend or  limit  withdrawals  of  savings  depos- 
its from  any  Federal  savings  bank  if  it  found 
that  unusual  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances so  required. 

Interest  on  savings  deposits  could  be  paid 
only  from  net  earnings  and  undivided  prof- 
its, and  the  Board  could  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  the  time  or  rate  of  accrual  of  un- 
realized earnings. 

Section  54.  Time  Deposits.  Subject  to  the 
same  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  savings  de- 
posits a  Federal  savlBgs  bank  could  accept 
deposits  for  fixed  periods  not  less  than  91 
days  and  could  issue  Bonnegotiable  interest- 
bearing  time  certificates  of  deposit  or  other 
evidence  of  its  obligation  to  pay  such  time 
deposits. 

Section  66.  Authority  of  Board.  The  exer- 
cise of  authority  under  sections  63  and  64 
would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board,  but  it  is  provided  that  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  confer  on  the  Board  any 
authority  as  to  interest  rates  other  than  the 
additional  rate  referred  to  In  section  63(b). 

Chapter  e.  Investments 

Section  61.  Definitions  and  General  Provi- 
sions. Section  61  contains  definitions  and 
general  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestment provisions  of  the  bill. 

Among  other  things,  "general  obligation" 
would  mean  an  obligation  supported  by  an 
unqualified  promise  or  pledging  or  commit- 
ment of  faith  or  cre<|lt.  made  by  an  entity 
referred  to  in  section  62(1)  or  63(a)  or  a 
governmental  entity  possessing  general  pow- 
ers of  taxation  including  property  taxation, 
for  the  payment,  directly  or  indlrecUy,  of 
an  amount  which,  together  with  any  other 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  will  suffice 
to  discharge  the  obligation  according  to  Its 
terms. 

The  term  "political  subdivision  of  a 
State"  would  Include  any  county,  munici- 
pality, or  taxing  or  other  district  of  a  State, 
and  any  public  Instnimentallty,  public  au- 
thority, commission,  or  other  public  body 
of  any  State  or  States;  "eligible  leasehold 
estate"  would  mean  a  leasehold  estate  meet- 
ing such  requirements  as  the  Board  might 
prescribe  by  regiilation:  and  "conventional 
loan"  would  mean  a  loan  (other  than  as  re- 
ferred to  in  section  10)  secured  by  a  first 
Uen  on  a  fee  simple  or  eligible  leasehold 
estate  in  improved  real  property. 

Section  61   also  provides   that   the  Board 
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may  authorize  any  acquisition  or  retenUon 
of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank  (Inclua 
Ing,  without  limitation,  stock  in  service  cori 
porations)  on  a  determination  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  or  advisable  for  a  reason 
or  reasons  other  than  Investment,  and  m*? 
exempt  or  except  such  acquisition,  reten- 
tion, or  assets  from  any  provision  of  the 
titie. 

The  same  section  also  provides  authority 
and  limitations  for  acquisition  (as  dlatln- 
gulshed  from  origination)  of  loans  and  In- 
vestments, and  for  acquisition  by  orlgln«- 
tlon  or  otherwise  of  participating  or  other 
interests  in  loans  and  Investments.  Any  such 
interest  must  be  at  least  equal  in  rank  to 
any  other  interest  not  held  by  the  United 
States  or  an  agency  thereof  and  must  be 
superior  in  rank  to  any  other  interest  not 
so  held  and  not  held  by  a  financial  Instltu- 
tlon  or  a  holder  approved  by  the  Board.  It 
also  provides  authority  for  the  making  of 
loans  secured  by  an  obligation  or  security 
in  which  the  bank  might  lawfully  invest,  but 
such  a  loan  may  not  exceed  such  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  obligation  or  security,  nor 
be  contrary  to  such  limitations  and  require- 
ments, as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

Section  62.  Investment  Eligible  for  Unre- 
stricted Investment.  Section  62  provides  that 
a  Federal  savings  bank  may  invest  in  (l) 
general  obligations  of,  obllgatlona  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  any  interest 
by,  or  other  obligations,  participations,  or 
other  instruments  of  or  issued  by  the  United 
States,  any  State,  one  or  more  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  banks  for  cooperatives  (or  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives),  Federal 
Land  Banks,  or  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
BanlLB.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  or  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  (2)  bankers'  acceptance  eligible  for 
purchase  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  or  (8) 
stock  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Section  63.  Canadian  Obligations.  Section 
63  provides  in  subsection  (a)  that,  subject 
to  the  limitations  in  subsection  (b).  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  invest  in  general  obli- 
gations of.  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  u 
to  principal  and  any  interest  by,  Canada  or 
any  province  thereof.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides that  Investments  in  obligations  under 
this  section  or  Investments  In  Canadian  ob- 
ligations under  section  64(2)  may  be  msde 
only  where  the  obligation  is  payable  In 
United  States  funds  and  where,  on  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Investment,  not  more  than  2% 
of  the  bank's  assets  will  be  Invested  In  Ca- 
nadian obligations  and.  If  the  Investment  'ts 
In  an  obligation  of  a  province,  not  more 
than  one  percent  of  its  assets  will  be  Invested 
In  obligations  of  that  province.  "Canadian 
obligation"  is  defined  as  meaning  the  above 
mentioned  obligations  and  obligations  of 
Canada  or  a  province  thereof  referred  to  In 
section  64(2). 

Section  64.  Certain  Other  Investments. 
Subject  to  a  limitation  of  2%  of  the  bank'i 
assets  Invested  in  securities  and  obligations 
of  one  issuer,  and  to  such  further  limitation* 
as  to  amount  and  such  requirements  as  to 
Investment  merit  and  marketability  as  the 
Board  may  prescrtl>e  by  regulation,  a  bank 
may  Invest  in  (1)  general  obligations  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  (2)  revenue 
or  other  special  obligations  of  Canada  or  a 
province  thereof  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  (3)  obligations  or  se- 
curities (other  than  equity  securities)  U- 
sued  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State,  (4) 
obligations  of  a  trustee  or  escrow  agent  under 
section  22(5)  or  certificates  issued  there- 
under, and  subordinated  debentures  of  a 
mutual  thrift  institution  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation  or  the 
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Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (the 
name  to  which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  would  be  changed  by 
lectlon  201),  or  (5)  equity  securities  issued 
b;  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State.  This  au- 
thority U  subject,  In  the  case  of  such  equity 
■ecurltles,  to  a  further  requirement  that  at 
the  time  of  the  investment  the  reserves  and 
undivided  profits  of  the  bank  equal  at  least 
%<^M  of  Its  assets  and  that  on  the  making  of 
the  investment  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
equity  securities  then  so  held  by  the  bank 
not  exceed  50  7o  of  its  reserves  and  undivided 
profits  and  the  quantity  of  equity  securities 
of  the  same  class  and  issuer  held  by  the  bank 
not  exceed  b^  of  the  total  outstanding.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Board  could 
by  regulation  define  "cori>oration"  to  include 
any  form  of  business  organization. 

Section  65.  Real  Estate  Loans.  Convention- 
al loans  could  be  made,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions and  requirements  as  the  Board 
might  by  regulation  prescribe  as  to  appraisal 
and  valuation,  maturity  (not  over  30  years 
In  the  case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family 
residences),  amortization,  terms  and  condi- 
Uons,  and  lending  plans  and  practices.  No 
(uch  loan  could  result  In  an  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  the  same  l>orrower  exceeding 
2%  of  the  bank's  assets  or  $35,000.  which- 
ever wa£  greater.  Also,  no  such  loan  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee-simple  estate  in  a 
one-  to  four-family  residence  could  exceed 
Wr ,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  real  prop- 
erty 75  "7 .  of  the  value  of  the  property  except 
under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Board  might  prescribe  by 
regulation.  Further,  no  loan  secured  by  a  first 
Hen  on  a  leasehold  estate  could  be  made 
except  in  accordance  with  such  further  re- 
quirements and  restrictions  as  the  Board 
might  80  prescribe. 

Loans  for  the  repair,  alteration,  or  Im- 
provement of  any  real  property  could  be 
made  under  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Loans  not  otherwise  authorized 
under  the  title  but  secured  by  a  first  lien  on 
s  fee-simple  or  eligible  lease-hold  estate  In 
unimproved  property  could  be  made,  pro- 
vided the  loan  was  made  in  order  to  finance 
the  development  of  land  to  provide  biiilding 
Bites  or  for  other  purposes  approved  by  the 
Board  by  regulation  as  in  the  pubUc  interest 
and  provided  the  loan  conformed  to  regula- 
tions limiting  the  exercise  of  such  power  and 
containing  requirements  as  to  repayment, 
matiirltles.  ratios  of  loan  to  value,  maximum 
aggregate  amounts,  and  maximum  loans  to 
one  borrower  or  secured  by  one  lien  which 
were  prescribed  by  the  Board  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  undue  rtsks  to  such  banks  and  mini- 
mizing Inflationary  pressures  on  land  in  ur- 
ban and  urbanizing  areas. 

The  section  contains  a  provision  that  a 
hank  investing  in  a  loan  where  the  property 
lecurtng  the  loan  is  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  more  than  100  miles  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent State  from  the  principal  office  of  the 
OMik  must  retain  for  such  loan  a  Federal 
Housing  Admimstration-approved  mortgagee 
resident  in  such  other  State  to  act  aa  inde- 
pendent loan  servicing  contractor  and  to 
perform  loan  servicing  functions  and  such 
other  related  services  as  were  required  by  the 
Board. 

Section  66.  Loans  Upon  the  Security  of 
Deposits  or  Share  Accounts.  A  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  could  make  any  loan  secured  by 
^deposit  In  Itself  or.  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  might  permit  by  regulation  or  advice 
in  writing,  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count in  another  thrift  institution  or  a  de- 
posit In  a  commercial  bank. 

Section  67.  Loans  Secured  by  Life  Insur- 
ance Policies.  A  Federal  savings  bank  could 
make  a  loan  secured  by  a  life  insurance  pol- 
icy, not  exceeding  the  cash  surrender  value. 

Section   68.   Unsecured   Loans.   Unsecured 


loans  not  otherwise  authorized  under  the 
titie  could  be  made,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  might  permit  by  regulation, 
and  then  not  if  the  loan  would  increase  the 
outstanding  principal  of  such  loans  to  any 
principal  obligor,  as  defined  by  the  Board, 
to  more  than  $5,000.  No  loan  could  be  so 
made  if  any  obligor  was  a  private  business 
corporation  for  profit. 

Section  69.  Educational  Loans.  Subject  to 
such  prohibitions,  limitations,  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  might  prescribe  by  regulation, 
a  Federal  savings  bank  could  invest  in  loans, 
obligations,  and  advances  of  credit  made  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  of  college  or  uni- 
versity education,  up  to  a  limit  of  5%  of  the 
bank's  assets. 

Section  70.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  Loans. 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  regulations  of  the  Board, 
make  any  loan  the  repayment  of  which  was 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  an  agency  of 
either,  or  as  to  which  the  bank  had  the  bene- 
fit of  such  insurance  or  guaranty  or  of  a  com- 
mitment or  agreement  therefor. 

Chapter  7.  Stiscellaneous  corporate  powers 
and  duties 

Section  71.  General  Powers.  Section  71  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall  be  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  sets  forth  mis- 
cellaneous corporate  powers,  which  are  to  be 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  title  or  other  provisions  of 
law  or  by  the  Board.  It  also  provides  that 
such  a  bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things 
reasonably  Incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers.  The  8i>ecifled  jjowers  would  Include 
the  jxjwer  to  sell  mortgages  and  Interests 
therein,  and  to  perform  loan  servicing  func- 
tions and  related  services  for  others  in  con- 
nection with  such  sales,  provided  the  sales 
are  incidental  to  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  funds  of  the  bank. 

Section  72.  Service  as  Depositary  and  Fiscal 
Agent  of  the  United  States.  Section  72  pro- 
vides that  when  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  Federal  savings  bank 
shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money,  ex- 
cept receipts  from  customs,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  such  depositary  and  agent  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  it. 

Section  73.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Mem- 
bership. On  issuance  of  its  charter,  a  Federal 
savings  bank  would  automatically  become  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
the  district  of  its  principal  office,  or  if  con- 
venience required  and  the  Board  approved, 
of  an  adjoining  district.  It  is  provided  that 
such  banlu  shall  qualify  for  such  member- 
ship In  the  manner  provided  In  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  for  other  members. 

Section  74.  Change  of  Location  of  Offices. 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could  not  change  the 
location  of  its  principal  office  or  any  branch 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Section  75.  Uquidlty  requirements.  A  Fed- 
eral savinjn  bank  would  t>e  required  to  m.iln- 
taln  liquid  assets  consisting  of  cash  and  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  in  such  amount 
as,  In  the  Board's  opinion,  was  s^jpropriate  to 
assure  the  soundness  of  such  banks.  Such 
amount  could  not.  however,  be  less  than  4% 
or  more  than  10%  of  the  bank's  obligation 
on  deposits  and  borrowings,  and  the  Board 
could  specify  the  proportion  of  cash  and  the 
maturity  and  type  of  eligible  obligations.  The 
Board  could  classify  such  banks  according  to 
type,  size,  location,  withdrawal  rate,  or  such 
other  basis  or  bases  as  it  might  deem  reason- 
ably necessary  or  appropriate  for  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  the  section. 

In  auldltlon,  the  Board  could  require  addi- 
tional liquidity  if  in  its  opinion  the  composi- 
tion and  quality  of  assets,  the  composition 
of  deposits  and  llabllltiee.  or  the  ratio  of 


reserves  and  surplus  to  dcFtoslts  required  fur- 
ther limitation  of  risk  to  protect  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  a  bank  or  banks.  The  total 
of  the  general  liquidity  requirement  and  of 
this  special  liquidity  requirement  could  not 
exceed  15%  of  the  obligation  of  the  bank  on 
deposits  and  borrowings. 

The  general  liquidity  requirement  would 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  daUy 
net  amounts  covering  periods  established  by 
the  Board,  and  the  special  liquidity  require- 
ment would  be  computed  as  the  Board  might 
prescribe.  Penalties  for  deficiencies  in  either 
requirement  are  provided  for.  The  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  permit  a  bank  to 
reduce  its  liquidity  if  the  Board  deemed  it 
advisable  to  enable  the  bank  to  meet  re- 
quests for  vrlthdrawal.  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  suspend  any  part  or  all  of  the 
requirements  In  time  of  national  emergency 
or  unusual  economic  stress,  but  not  beyond 
the  duration  of  such  emergency  or  stress. 
Chapter  8.   Taxation 

Section  81.  State  Taxation.  Section  81  pro- 
vides that  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  permit  any  tax  on  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  or  their  franchises,  surplus,  de- 
posits, assets,  reserves,  loans,  or  income 
greater  than  the  least  onerous  on  any  other 
thrift  institution.  It  further  provides  that 
no  State  other  than  the  State  of  domicile 
shall  permit  any  tax  on  such  items  in  the 
case  of  Federal  savings  banks  whose  trans- 
actions within  such  State  do  not  constitute 
doing  business,  except  that  the  act  is  not  to 
exempt  foreclosed  properties  from  specified 
types  of  taxation.  The  section  also  defines 
"doing  business"  and  other  terms  used  In 
the  section. 

TTTLK    H 

Section  201.  Change  of  Name  of  Insurance 
Corporation.  Section  201  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  to  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  la  more  ac- 
curately descriptive  of  it£  function. 

Section  202.  Mergers  and  Similar  Trans- 
actions Involving  Insured  Institutions.  Sec- 
tion 202  would  provide,  for  institutions  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (which  would  include  but  would 
not  be  limited  to  Federal  savings  banks), 
ground  rules  for  mergers  and  similar  trans- 
actions which  would  parallel  those  laid  down 
for  Insured  banks  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  by  Public  Law  89-366. 
commonly  known  as  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1966,  which  made  amendcoents  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

Under  the  new  provision,  which  would 
add  to  the  National  Housing  Act  a  new  sec- 
tion 410.  an  Institution  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation  could 
not.  except  with  approval  of  said  Corpora- 
tion, merge  or  consolidate  with  another  in- 
stitution, assume  liability  to  pay  deposlU, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liablUties  of  an- 
other institution,  or  transfer  assets  to  an- 
other Institution  In  consideration  of  assump- 
tion of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  de- 
posits, share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities 
of  such  Insured  institution.  Notice  of  any 
proposed  transaction  of. this  kind  (referred 
to  In  the  new  section  as  a  merger  transac- 
tion) would,  unless  the  Corporation  found 
it  must  act  Immediately  to  prevent  probable 
failure  of  an  Institution  involved,  be  required 
to  be  published  as  set  forth  in  the  section 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
community  or  communities  of  the  main  of- 
fices of  the  institutions,  or.  if  there  was  no 
such  newspaper,  in  the  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  nearest  thereto. 

Before  acting,  the  Corporation,  unless  it 
found  that  it  must  so  act  immediately  must 
requcFt  a  report  from  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  competitive  factors  involved.  The  re- 
port is  to  be  furnished  within  30  calendar 
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days  from  the  request,  or  within  ten  days  If 
the  Corporation  advlsea  the  Attorney  General 
that  an  emergency  ezlsts  requiring  expediti- 
ous action.  Under  subsection  (d),  the  Cor- 
poration could  not  approve  any  proposed 
merger  transaction  which  would  result  In  a 
monopoly  or  woiild  be  In  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  business  or  thrift 
institutions  In  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Further,  It  could  not  approve  any  other  pro- 
posed merger  transaction  whose  effect  In  any 
section  of  the  country  might  be  subetantlally 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  would  In  any  other  manner  be 
In  restraint  of  trade,  unless  It  found  tbat  tbe 
anticompetitive  effects  were  clearly  out- 
weighed In  the  public  interest  by  the  prob- 
able effect  of  tbe  transaction  in  meeting  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  oommtulty  to 
be  served.  Tbe  same  subsection  would  di- 
rect the  Corporation  to  take  into  considera- 
tion In  every  case  the  financial  and  mana- 
gerial resources  and  future  prospects  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  Institutions  and  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Corporation  woiild  be  required  to  give 
Immediate  notice  to  the  Attorney  Qeneral 
of  any  approval  of  a  proposed  merger  trans- 
action. If  the  Corporation  found  It  must  act 
Immediately  and  the  report  on  competitive 
factors  had  been  dispensed  with,  the  trans- 
action could  be  consummated  immediately 
on  approval  by  the  Corporation.  If  the  Cor- 
poration had  advised  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  existence  of  an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action  and  had  requested  such 
report  within  ten  days,  the  transaction 
could  not  be  consummated  before  the  fifth 
calendar  day  after  such  approval.  In  other 
cases  It  could  not  be  consummated  before 
the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  such  ap- 
proval. 

Any  action  brought  imder  the  antitrust 
laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction  must 
Ije  commenced  prior  to  the  earliest  time  un- 
der which  a  merger  transaction  so  approved 
might  be  consummated  and  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action  would  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  approval  unless  the  court 
spedflcally  ordered  otherwise.  In  any  such 
action,  the  section  provides,  the  court  "shall 
review  de  novo  the  Issues  presented."  In  any 
Judicial  attack  on  an  approved  merger  trans- 
action on  the  ground  that  such  transaction 
alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of 
antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  standards  applied  by  the 
court  must  be  Identical  with  those  the  Cor- 
poration la  directed  to  apply  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

On  the  consxunmatlon  of  a  merger  trans- 
action In  compliance  with  the  section  and 
after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust  litiga- 
tion commenced  within  the  period  prescribed 
(or  on  the  termination  of  such  period  If  no 
such  litigation  is  commenced  therein)  the 
transaction  cannot  thereafter  be  attacked  in 
a  Judicial  proceedings  on  the  grotmd  that  it 
alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of 
antitrust  laws  other  than  said  section  2. 
However,  the  provisions  of  the  new  section 
are  not  to  extaapt  any  resulting  institution 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after 
the  consummation  of  the  merger  transaction. 
In  any  action  brought  iinder  the  antitrust 
laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction  so 
approved  by  the  Corporation,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  jurisdiction  within  the  State 
involved  may  appear  as  a  party  of  Its  own 
motion  and  as  right  and  be  represented  by 
its  counsel.  The  section  does  not  contain  any 
provision  purporting  to  validate  any  merger 
transaction  consummated  before  Its  enact- 
ment. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  new  section  "anti- 
trust laws"  would  mean  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act.  and  "any  other  Acts  in  pari 
materia".  The  Corporation  must  include  in 
Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  descrip- 


tion of  each  merger  transaction  approved  by 
It  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 
with  ( 1 )  the  name  and  reEources  of  each  in- 
stitution, (2)  whether  a  report  was  so  sub- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General  and.  If  so, 
any  simimary  by  him  of  the  substance  there- 
of, and  (3)  a  statement  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  basis  for  its  ^)proval. 

Section  203.  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Oorporatlon.  Section  203 
would  require  the  federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  to  Insure  the  deposits  of  each 
Federal  savings  bank  and  authorize  It  to  In- 
sure the  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks 
chartered  or  organlred  under  the  laws  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  poesesolons. 

Section  204.  Conforming  Amendments  to 
Section  406  of  National  Housing  Act.  Section 

204  would  make  conforming  amendments  to 
provisions  of  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  affected  by  the  extension  of  in- 
siuance  under  title  IV  of  that  act  to  deposits 
In  Federal  savings  banks  and  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  possession. 

Section  205.  Conforming  Amendment  to 
Section  407  of  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  Section 

205  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section  407 
of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  (relating  to  ter- 
mination of  Insurance  of  accounts  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation)  so  as 
to  include  Federal  savings  banks  along  with 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  among 
the  institutions  ■srtilch  cannot  voluntarily 
terminate  their  Insurance  with  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  206.  Change  of  Insurance  From 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  Sec- 
tion 206  provides  that  when  a  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  bank  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  quali- 
fies to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance CorpKsratlon  or  Is  converted  into  a 
Federal  savings  bank  or  merged  or  consoli- 
dated Into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or  a  sav- 
ings bank  which  Is,  or  within  sixty  days  be- 
comes, an  insured  tautitutlon  under  section 
401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation), 
the  FDIC  shall  calculate  the  amount  In  its 
capital  account  attributable  to  such  mutual 
savings  bank,  as  set  forth  In  the  draft  bill. 
This  amount  Is  to  be  paid,  as  set  forth  in 
the  draft  bill,  by  tbe  FDIC  to  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Oorporatlon. 

SecUon  207.  Eligibility  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  for  FDIC  Insurance.  Section  207  would 
end  the  future  eligibility  lor  FDIC  Insurance 
of  those  mutual  savings  banks  which  the 
draft  biU  would  make  eligible  for  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  Insurance.  It 
would  not  affect  the  FDIC  Insurance  of 
mutual  savings  banks  which  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provisions  were  Insured  by 
the  FDIC. 

Section  206.  Amendment  of  Criminal  Pro- 
visions. Section  208  would  amend  a  number 
of  specified  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to  crimes 
and  criminal  penalties.  The  principal  object 
of  these  amendments  Is  to  extend  those  pro- 
visions so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  Fed- 
Mai  Home  Loan  Bank  members  and  institu- 
tions Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  them  a{>pllcable  to  Federal 
savings  banks  since  all  such  banks  would  be 
required  by  the  draft  bill  to  have  such  mem- 
bership and  Insurance. 

Section  200.  Amendment  of  Section  602  of 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1040.  Paragraph  (11)  of  section 
602  of  the  Federal  P«^>erty  and  Administra- 
tive Servloee  Act  of  1949  (which  section  was 
renumbered  as  section  602  by  section  S  of 
the  Act  of  September  6,  I960,  64  Stat.  S78) 
provided  that  nothing  in  said  1949  act  should 
affect  or  Impair  any  authority  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  of. 


fleer  or  constituent  agency  therein,  with  i«. 
spect  to  the  disposal  of  residential  propertr 
or  of  other  property  (real  or  personal)  held 
as  part  of  or  acquired  for  or  In  connection 
with  residential  property,  or  In  connection 
with  the  Insurance  of  mortgagee,  loan*,  or 
"savings  and  loan  accounts"  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  Although  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insiu'ance  Corporation 
(whose  name  would  be  changed  to  Federal 
Savings  Insiu-ance  Corporation  by  this  dralt 
bill)  ceased  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  Houj. 
Ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  subsection 
(b)  of  section  17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  added  by  section  109  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1956,  preserved  tbe 
applicability  of  the  exemption  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. Section  208  of  the  draft  bill  would 
change  the  language  "savings  and  loan  u- 
ooxmts"  In  said  paragraph  (11)  to  read  "aar- 
Ings  and  loan  or  other  accounts"  so  as  to 
make  the  exemption  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  savings  banks.  The  last 
sentence  of  said  section  300  has  been  in- 
cluded because  the  present  applicability  of 
the  exemption  is  by  means  of  saving  pro- 
visions. 

Section  210.  Technical  Provlslong,  Section 
210  provides  that  headings  and  Ubles  ahall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  act  and 
that  no  Inference,  implication,  or  presump- 
tion shall  arise  by  reason  thereof  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  location  or  grouping  of  any  sec- 
tion, provision,  or  portion  of  the  act  or  of  any 
title  of  the  act. 

Section  211.  Separability.  Section  211,  the 
last  section.  Is  a  separability  provision  along 
usual  lines. 

JuNx  1.  1967. 


ESTABLISHMENT      OP      CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS— AMENDMENT 

AMXKDlfKNT    NO.    307 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2508. 

My  amendment  would  change  one  of 
the  Interim  standards  specified  in  section 
2  of  HJl.  2508.  It  would  estabUsh  as  a 
standard  to  be  followed  in  the  creation  of 
congressional  districts  for  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  a  15-percent  maximum 
by  which  a  congressional  district's  popu- 
lation could  deviate — either  greater  or 
less — from  the  average  population  of  the 
State's  districts.  This  standard  would  re- 
place the  present  standard  in  section  2 
whereby  the  district  with  the  largest  pop- 
ulation shall  not  exceed  the  population 
of  the  district  with  the  smallest  popula- 
tion by  more  than  35  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  tbat 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census,  "Population  of  Congressional 
Districts  for  the  90th  Congress:  1960  and 
1950"  be  printed  immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  amendment  (No.  207)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  with  line  13,  page  3,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  the  word  "persons"  in 
line  15,  page  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
following:  "No  district  of  any  State  may 
have  a  population  which  Is  more  than  15  per 
centum  greater  or  less  than  the  average 
population  of  all  districts  of  that  State." 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Scon,  Is 
as  follows: 
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Table  1. — PopuUUion  of  congressional  districtt  for  the  90th  Cong.,  1960  and  1960 
IMinui  sign  (-)  denotes  decreaM  or  percent  below  State  avsraie  diitriet  population.  An  astsrnk  (*)  (dentifiaa  a  State  which  redistrietsd  for  the  90tb  Con(.| 


State  and  congressional 
district 


•AlJbima. 


Isi. 

2d.. 

30  . 

4fh. 

5lh. 

6th 

7th., 

8th. 


Alasks  (1  Reprtsenlative  at 

Urje)      

•Araona. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d  . 


•A(kan$ai. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th 


CiMorma 15,717.204 


1960 


3,266,740 


414,392 
386,075 
383.782 
403,961 
435,092 
442,761 
417,052 
383,625 


226. 167 
1.302,161 


456,529 
440.415 
405.217 


1. 786. 272 


444.094 
443.892 
444,719 
453, 567 


1950 


Increase,  1950-60 


3,061,743 


341,625 
370. 389 
378. 189 
386.111 
420.388 
393,080 
450,502 
321,459 


128,643 
749,587 


251,361 
253,245 
244,981 


1.909,511 


Isl.. 

2d... 

3d.-.. 

4th... 

5ih... 

6ih... 

7th... 

8lh.. 

9th... 

lOth 

Utb. 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th . 

16th. 

17th.. 

18th. 

19th. 

20th. 

21  Jt. 

22d. 

23d... 

24th.. 

25fh.. 

26fh.. 

27th. 

28th.. 

29th. 

30th  . 

31sl. 

32d.. 

33d  .. 

34th.. 

35th.. 

38th.. 

37th.. 

38th 


Colorado. 


Ijt. 
2d  . 
3d  . 
4t)i. 


Connecticut 


1st., 

2d.. 

3d.. 

4th. 

5th 

6th 


Delaware  (1  Representative 

•I  Lsfje).      . 
•Florida.. 


1st... 
2d... 
3d... 
«th.., 
5th.. 
6th.. 
7fh.. 
8th.. 
9th  . 
lOth. 
11th. 
12th. 


533,807 
406.506 
502. 778 
310,669 
301,872 
438.444 
333, 530 
373,286 
383,498 
460,210 
444,387 
379,010 
368.100 
409.030 
407. 283 
496.859 
376,115 
510,341 
377,991 
388, 171 
364.865 
393,907 
408.099 
399.322 
372, 357 
388. 421 
360.558 
588,933 
396.813 
391,541 
396.220 
435, 458 
503.591 
447,421 
473,511 
420,015 
395,989 
378.296 

1,753,947 


493, 887 
438. 974 
415, 187 
405,899 


2,  535, 234 


422. 766 
411.919 
409.693 
482. 135 
404.520 
414. 201 


445, 292 
4,951.560 


379.288 
441.885 
455.411 
412.021 
374, 975 
397. 788 
386.593 
374.665 
410.020 
387. 4S9 
475. 640 
453.815 


509,174 
431,299 
490,189 
478,849 


10, 586. 223 


353.800 
329,060 
277, 140 
234,712 
350,079 
425,278 
363, 438 
308,376 
188,501 
170,547 
235,659 
262,819 
212,867 
298.984 
327.981 
383,259 
203,648 
424,341 
156,101 
338.080 
373. 755 
122. 549 
293.589 
248,  262 
128. 107 
309,606 
199, 528 
358,883 
357,  253 
436,  243 
331,337 
294,746 
281.642 
110.011 
206,  233 
231,149 
225,  639 
233. 021 

17325, 089 


Numlwr 


204,997 


72,767 
15,686 
5,593 
17,850 
14.704 
49.681 
-33,450 
62,166 


97.  524 
552,  574 


205. 168 
187,170 
160.236 


-123,239 


-65.080 

12. 593 

-45.470 

-25.282 


5,130.981 


415.786 
200. 481 
339,290 
369, 532 


2, 007. 280 


348.822 
318,621 
335, 107 
391,767 
312.633 
300,  330 


318.085 
2.771.305 


249,  543 
380,032 
304.029 
260.073 
138,603 
249,894 
220. 479 
159, 249 
200,429 
88,004 
267,154 
253.  816 


180.007 

77.446 
225,638 

75,957 
-48,207 

13,166 
-29.908 

64.910 
194,997 
289,663 
208.728 
116.191 
155.233 
110.046 

79.302 
113.600 
172,467 

86,000 
221,890 

50,091 
-8,890 
271,358 
114.510 
151,060 
244.250 

78.815 
161,030 
230,050 

39.560 
-44,  702 

64,883 
140,712 
221.949 
337, 410 
267, 278 
188.866 
170.350 
145,275 

^428. 858 


78, 101 

238. 493 

75.897 

36,367 


527, 954 


73,944 
93,298 
74,586 
90.368 
91,887 
103.871 


128,  207 
2,180.255 


129.745 
63.853 
151.382 
151.948 
238, 372 
147,894 
166,114 
215,416 
209,591 
299,455 
208.486 
199,999 


Percent 


6.7 


21.3 
4.2 

1, 

4 

3 

12 

-7 

19 


75.8 
73.7 


81.6 
73.9 
65.4 


-6.5 


-12.8 

2.9 

-9.3 

-5.3 


48.5 


46.9 
23.5 
81.4 
32.4 
-13.8 
3.1 

-8.2 
21.0 

103 

169, 
88 
44 
72 
36 
24 

29.6 
84.7 
20.3 

142.1 
14.8 

-2.4 

221.4 
39.0 
60.8 

190.7 
25.5 
80.7 
64.1 
II.  1 
-10.2 
19.6 
47.7 
78.8 

306.7 

129.6 
81.7 
75.5 
62.3 

"3274' 


Percent 

deviation 

from  State 

average 

district 

population 


(') 


18.8 

119.0 

22.4 

9.8 


21.2 
29.3 
22.3 
23.1 
29.4 
34.6 


40.3 
78.7 


52.0 
16  8 
49  8 
58  4 

170.5 

59.2 

75.3 

135.3 

104.6 

340  3 

78.0 

78.8 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.5 

-5.5 

-6.0 

-1.1 

6.6 

8.4 

2.1 

-6.1 


5.2 

1.5 

-6.6 


0) 


-.6 

-.6 

-.4 

1.6 


0) 


29.1 

-1.7 

21.6 

-24.9 

-27.0 

6.0 

-19.4 

-9.7 

-7.3 

11.3 

7.4 

-8.4 

-11. 0 

-1.1 

-1.5 

20.1 

-9.1 

23.4 

-8.6 

-6.2 

-11.8 

-4.8 

-1.3 

-3.5 

-10.0 

-6.1 

-12.8 

42.4 

-4.1 

-5.3 

-4.2 

5.3 

21.8 

8.2 

14.5 

1.5 

-4.3 

-8.5 


0) 


12.6 

.1 

-5.3 

-7.4 


(') 


.1 
-2.5 
-3.0 
14.1 
-4.3 
-4.3 


0) 
0) 


-8.1 

7.6 

10.4 

-.  I 

-9.1 

-3.6 

-6.3 

-9.3 

-.6 

-6.1 

15.3 

10  0 


State  and  congressional 
district 

1960 

1950 

Increase.  1950-60 

Percent 
deviation 

I 
Number     • 

Percent 

(rooi  Stats 
average 

district 
population 

Georgia 

3,943,116 

3.444,578 

498,538 

14.5 

o 

1st 

420,294 
358, 133 
357.295 
418,131 
405,549 
455,575 
450,740 
338,848 
329,738 
408, 813 

393,068 
350,784 
306,974 
281,220 
337,211 
402,519 
367,598 
319,143 
305,991 
380.070 

27,226 
7,349 
50,321 
136,911 
68,338 
53,056 
83,142 
19,705 
23,747 
28, 743 

6.9 

2.1 

16.4 

48.7 

20.3 

13.2 

22.6 

6.2 

7.8 

7.6 

6.6 

2d 

-9.2 

3d 

-9.4 

4th 

6.0 

5th      

2.8 

6th 

15.5 

7th     

14.3 

8th     

-14.1 

9th 

-16.4 

10th 

3.7 

Hawaii  (2  Represantatives 
at  Urge)         

632,772 
667,191 

499,794 
588,637 

132,978 
78,554 

26.6 
13.4 

C) 

•Idaho           

0) 

lit 

364,984 
302,207 

318,024 
270,613 

46,960 
31,594 

14.8 
11.7 

9.4 

2" 

-9.4 

•Illinois 

10,081,158 

8,712,176 

1.368,982 

15.7 

0) 

1st 

412,259 
422,395 
425,533 
422.612 
400.642 
419.840 
415.591 
451.092 
451,042 
433,497 
451,322 
394,714 
407,052 
439,182 
410,650 
394.481 
428.519 
401.503 
410.402 
401,919 
417,760 
441,332 
412,709 
415,110 

486.162 
394,810 
342.071 
205.221 
343.244 
409.329 
480.867 
493,810 
485.518 
273,411 
397,099 
237,468 
189,535 
249,818 
323,111 
321,365 
362,355 
361,015 
375,239 
387,987 
463,577 
387,958 
408,500 
332,706 

-73,903 

27,585 

83,462 

217,391 

57,398 

10,511 

-65,276 

-42,718 

-34,476 

160,086 

54.223 

157,246 

217,517 

189,364 

87,539 

73,116 

66,164 

40,488 

35,163 

13,932 

-45,817 

53,374 

4,209 

82,404 

-15.2 

7.0 

24.4 

105.9 

16.7 

2.6 

-13.6 

-8.7 

-7.1 

58.6 

13.7 

66.2 

114.8 

75.8 

27.1 

22. 8 

18.3 

11.2 

9.4 

3.6 

-9.9 

13.8 

1.0 

24.8 

-1.9 

2d 

.6 

3d        

1.3 

4th 

.6 

&th         

-4.6 

6th 

»,  . 

7th      

-l.l 

8th    

7.4 

9th           

7.4 

10th 

3.2 

11th 

■/.4 

12th  

-6.0 

13th    . 

-3.1 

Uth 

4.6 

15th    

-2.2 

16th  

-6.1 

17th          

2.0 

Ijjth          

-4.4 

I9th    

-2.3 

20th    

-4.3 

21st    

-.5 

22d 

5.1 

2Jd         

-1.7 

24th 

-1.2 

•Indiana 

1st  

4,662,498 

3.934.224 

728,274 

18.5 

0) 

454,208 
431,064 
384,079 
450,937 
426,110 
438,961 
369,663 
443,252 
424,933 
406,218 
433,073 

334,286 
351,866 
326,616 
370,594 
359,306 
292,543 
360,163 
430,003 
370, 197 
330,641 
408,008 

119,922 
79, 198 
57,463 
80,343 
66,804 

146,418 
9.500 
13,249 
54,736 
75,577 
25,064 

35.9 
22.5 
17.6 
21.7 
18.6 

5ai 

2.6 

3.1 

14.8 

22.9 

6.1 

7.2 

2d       

1.7 

3d     

-9.4 

4th    

6.4 

5th    

.5 

6th         

3.6 

7th          

-12.8 

gth         

4.6 

9th         

.3 

10th      

-4.2 

Uth 

2.2 

Iowa 

2,757,537 

2,621,073 

136,464 

5.2 

C) 

lit            

403,048 
442.406 
403,442 
366,119 
391,489 
397,877 
353,156 

372,574 
391,765 
377,677 
376,569 
342,684 
398,409 
361,395 

30,474 
50,641 
25,765 
-10,450 
48.805 

-5i2 

-8,239 

8.2 

12.9 

6.8 

-2.8 

14.2 

-0.1 

-2.3 

2.3 

2d         

12.3 

3d    

2.4 

4th         

-7.1 

1         5th        

-.6 

1         6th        

1.0 

!          7th 

—10. 4 

•Kansas 

2,178,611 

1,905,299 

273,312 

14.3 

0) 

lit         

435, 145 
450,661 
394,056 
453,901 
444,848 

424,489 
395,555 
294,380 
352,909 
437,966 

10,656 

55,106 

99,676 

100,992 

6,882 

2.5 
13.9 
33.9 
28.6 

1.6 

-.1 

2d     

3.4 

3d        

-9.6 

4th         

4.2 

5th 

2.1 

•Kentucky 

3,038,156 

2,944,806 

93,350 

3.2 

0) 

1st           

437. 135 
421.346 
432,494 
457,688 
417,544 
427,128 
444,821 

429.362 
383,752 
415.811 
310.340 
503.399 
389.480 
512.662 

7,773 

37.594 

16.683 

147.348 

-85,855 

37,648 

-67,841 

1.8 

9.8 

4.0 

47.5 

-17.1 
9.7 

-13.2 

.7 

2d       

-2.9 

3d      

—.4 

4th         

5.5 

5th           

-3.8 

6th        

-1.6 

7th 

2.5 

i    Louisiana 

3,257,022 

2.683.516 

573,506 

21.4 

C) 

lit      

449.491 
499.561 
387.207 
391.541 
345.013 
536.029 
384.330 
263,850 

350.311 
392.891 
299,747 
333,069 
323,891 
417,898 
315.933 
249,776 

99,180 
106,670 
87,460 
58,472 
21,122 
118,131 
68,397 
14,074 

28.3 
27.2 
29.2 
17.6 

6.5 
213 
21.6 

5.6 

10.4 

2d       

22.7 

3d       

-4.9 

1        4th     

-3.8 

5th                

-15.3 

'        6th                

31.7 

7th        

-is 

8th 

-35.2 

14984 
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June  7,  1967 


Stata  and  congressional 
district 


Maine. 


1st. 
2(J.. 


'Maryland. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
Sth. 


388,478 
393,210 
385,209 
382,881 
389,967 
384,927 
388.433 
387,584 

Massachusetts S,  14«,  578 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Sth ■ 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th... 

lOtb 

nth 

12th 


Michigan.. 

1st.... 
2d.... 
3d.... 
4th... 
Sth... 
Sth... 
7th... 

Sth 

Sth... 
10th.. 
11th.. 
12th.. 
I3th.. 
14ih.. 
15th.. 
16tii.. 
17fh.. 
18th.. 
I9th.. 

Minnesota. 

1st... 

2d 

3d 

4th.... 

Sth 

Sth.... 
7th.... 
Sth 


Missiasippi. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4lh. 
Stfc. 


Missouri. 


'Montana. 


1st. 
2d.. 


Nebraslia. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d-. 


Nevada  (1  Representative  at 
L«l») 


1960 


969,265 


463,800 
505,465 


1950 


913.774 


Increase,  1950  to  1960 


Number 


Percent 


55, 491 


3,100,689 


376,336 
388,578 
441,558 
444,069 
450,716 
452,956 
392.350 
420,596 
478,962 
456,306 
441,180 
404,969 

7,823,194 


435,346 
478,428 


2,343,001 


309,421 
231,583 
376,835 
359,043 
217. 597 
331,606 
323,887 
193.029 

4,690,514 


416.667 
414,385 
416.580 
404.898 
406,319 
408,117 
416,239 
407,578 
404.789 
403.263 
403,469 
411,800 
416.452 
417,026 
413, 573 
414.872 
415,948 
416,830 
414,389 


350,567 
323,451 
368,650 
386.323 
366,311 
408.322 
379.526 
488,866 
544,910 
396,347 
348,522 
328.719 

6,371,760 


28,454 
27, 037 


757,688 


79, 057 

161.627 

8.374 

23, 838 
172,370 

53,321 

64,546 
194, 555 

458,064 


6.1 


6.5 
5.7 


32.3 


3,413,864 


438.835 
375,475 
445,898 
474,957 
482,872 
420,235 
377,675 
397.917 


2,178.141 


449.361 
427,468 
428,447 
423,300 
449,565 


471.072 
317,392 
337,221 
327,753 
326. 450 
334,533 
306,757 
347,358 
341.402 
341.726 
390,743 
190.052 
566.495 
421.315 
188,200 
374,091 
353.750 
223. 726 
211.730 


25. 769 
65. 127 
72,908 
57,746 
84. 405 
44.634 
12,824 
-68,270 
-65,948 
59,961 
92.658 
76,250 

1,451,428 


25.5 

69.8 

2.2 

6.6 

79.2 

16.1 

19.9 

100.8 

T7 


Percent 

deviation 

from  State 

average 

district 

population 


2.982.483 


371.792 
349.852 
190.440 
389,876 
521,718 
407,048 
393,665 
358,092 


2.178.91 


4.319,813 


475,667 
460.501 
469.888 
402.  526 
406.067 
394,236 
425, 820 
443,  747 
451, 121 
390, 240 


474,630 
467,738 
390,684 
463.590 
382,272 


-54,405 
96,993 
79.359 
77, 145 
79,869 
73,584 

109,482 
60,220 
63.387 
61,537 
12,726 

221.748 
-150.043 

-4.289 

225,373 
40,781 
62.198 

193. 104 

202.659 


7.4 

20.1 

19.8 

14.9 

23.0 

10.9 

3.4 

-14.0 

-12.1 

15.1 

26.6 

23.2 

22.8 


431.381 


67,043 

25,623 
255. 458 

85.081 
-38.846 

13, 187 
-15,990 

39,825 


-11.5 
30.6 
23.5 
23.5 
24.5 
22.0 
35.7 
17.3 
18.6 
18.0 
3.3 

US.  7 
-26.5 

-1.0 

119.8 
10.9 
17.6 
86.3 
95.7 


14.5 


-773 


-25,269 
-40,270 

37,763 
-40,290 

67,293 


18.0 

7.3 

134.1 

21.8 

-7.4 

3.2 

-4.1 

11.1 


(0 


3.954.653 


674,767 


327.066 
347.  701 


1,411,330 


530,507 
404.695 
476. 128 


285,278 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


391.207 
300.060 
563. 8T2 
292.947 
417,918 
373.982 
427. 301 
374. 175 
388.781 
424.410 


365. 160 


591.024 


298.229 
292. 795 


1,325.510 


84.460 

160.441 

-93,984 

109. 579 

-11.851 

20.254 

-1.481 

69. 572 

62. 340 

-34.170 


-5.3 

-8.6 

9.7 

-8.7 

17.6 


9.2 


83,743 


28.837 
54,906 


506.203 
324. 585 
494.722 


160,083 


85. 820 


24.304 

80,110 

-18.594 


125,195 


21.6 

53.5 

-16.7 

37.4 

-2.8 

5.4 

-.3 

18.6 

16.0 

-8.1 


14.2 


9.7 
18.8 


6.5 


4.8 
24.7 
-3.8 


78.2 


0) 


-4.3 
4.3 


(') 


.2 

1.5 

.6 


-1. 


0) 


(') 


(') 


1.2 

.6 

1.2 

-1.7 

-1.3 

-.9 

1.1 

-1.0 

-1.7 

-2.1 

-2,0 

(») 

1.1 

1.3 

.4 

.8 

1.0 

1,2 

,6 


(') 


2.8 

-12.0 

4.5 

11.3 

13.2 

-1,5 

-11.5 

-6.8 


(') 


3.2 
-1.9 
-1,6 
-2,8 

3,2 


(') 


10,1 

6,6 

8,8 

-6,8 

-6,0 

-8.7 

-1,4 

2,7 

4.4 

-9.7 


0) 


-3.1 
3.1 


{') 


12.8 

-14.0 

1.2 


State  and  congressional 
district 


New  Hampshire. 


1st- 
2d., 


•New  Jersey. 


1st-- 
2d-. 
3d.. 
4th.. 
5th.. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
9th,. 
10th. 
nth. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 


New  Mexico  (2  Representa- 
tives at  Large) 
New  York 


1st... 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

7th... 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15fh 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19fh 

20th 

21st 

22d 

23d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29fh 

30th 

31st -. 

32d 

33d 

34fh- 

35th 

36th 

37th 

38th 

39th 

40th 

41sf 

•North  Carolina. 


1st.-. 
2d.— 
3d-.. 
4th... 
5th... 
6th... 
7fh... 
Sth... 
9th... 
10th.. 
nth.. 


North  Dakota. 


1st. 
2d-, 


1960 


606,921 


331,818 
275, 103 


6, 066, 782 


394,619 
374,996 
413,388 
432,974 
405. 533 
439, 756 
384, 398 
406.618 
395. 857 
427,513 
426. 402 
398. 557 
388,804 
397,258 
380,109 


951. 023 
16. 782,  304 


398.254 
372,645 
399,067 
393.811 
403.178 
417,367 
459.844 
432. 776 
428.  700 
422. 745 
403. 790 
471,001 
455,172 
463,957 
350,635 
352.901 
382. 320 
431,330 
455.175 
439. 456 
361.069 
359. 751 
353.809 
350,186 
438. 409 
402, 204 
409.349 
396. 122 
452, 826 
460.748 
353, 183 
385. 406 
415,333 
423,028 
386, 148 
410,943 
410,  432 
382. 277 
436. 243 
435, 282 
435. 432 


Increase,  1950  to  1960 


1950 


533,242 


Number 


73,679 


276,945 
256, 297 


4,835,329 


302, 068 
307,635 
267, £68 
361,314 
263,423 
266,519 
211.333 
337,093 
327,806 
434, 021 
429, 177 
276. 138 
385.985 
426.203 
238. 746 


681.187 
14.830.192 


4,556  155 


•Ohio. 


Isf. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7fh- 
8th. 


384. 300 
419,370 
377, 293 
416,477 
439, 672 
411,687 
448, 933 
409. 759 
419.416 
409.174 
420. 074 


183,067 
113,451 
202, 134 
196,626 
253,616 
335. 380 
436,014 
307, 779 
417,677 
414.241 
394, 497 
505,810 
459, 287 
511,938 
375,941 
322,015 
449, 591 
501,581 
518,270 
490. 659 
397, 308 
384, 555 
337, 687 
331,727 
325, 842 
320.281 
326.682 
324,032 
411,859 
407, 683 
328. 950 
330.476 
360, 813 
341,719 
363,829 
340,  737 
354,713 
362. 495 
283. 107 
319, 572 
486, 551 

4,061.929 


54,873 
18,806 


1,231,453 


92, 551 

67,361 

145,  520 

71,660 

142,110 

173,237 

173,065 

69, 525 

68,051 

-6,508 

-2,775 

122,419 

2,819 

-28,945 

141,363 


Percent 


13.8 


19.8 
7.3 


25.5 


269. 836 
1,952.112 


632.  U6 


333,290 
299,156 


9,  706. 397 


417,614 
446, 507 
439,438 
354,129 
354,  537 
380,8)7 
369,910 
414,929 


372, 585 
413,174 
309, 777 
357. 389 
379.341 
324. 521 
388. 701 
332.923 
396.439 
366.714 
420. 365 

619.636^ 


215,187 
259, 194 
196.933 
197. 185 
149. 562 
81.987 
23. 830 
124,997 
11,023 
8,504 
9,293 
-34,809 
-4,115 
-47,981 
-25,306 
30,886 
-67.271 
-70,251 
-73,095 
-51,203 
-36,239 
-24. 804 
16, 122 
18.459 
112,567 
81.923 
82.667 
72.090 
40.967 
53.065 
24.233 
54.930 
54.520 
81.309 
22.319 
70.206 
55,  719 
19,782 
153,136 
115,710 
-51,119 


30.6 
21.9 
54.3 
19.8 
53.9 
65.0 
81.9 
20.6 
20.8 

-1.5 

-.6 

44.3 

.7 

-6.8 
59.2 


Percent 

deviation 

tromSUte 

averife 

district 

population 


(') 


9.3 

-2.4 

-7.3 

2.2 

7.1 

.3 

8.7 

-5,0 

.5 

-2.1 

57 

5.4 

-1.5 

-3.9 

-1.8 

-6.0 


39.6 
13.2 


494.226 


330. 626 
289,010 


7,946,627 


375.362 
348. 590 
348.129 
307, 400 
302,584 
316.937 
297, 234 
344,491 


11.715 
6,196 
67,516 
59,088 
60,331 
87,166 
60.232 
76.836 
22. 977 
42.460 
-2, 192 


117.5 
228.5 
97.4 
100.3 
59.0 
24,4 
5,5 
40.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.4 
-6.9 
-.9 
-9.4 
-6.7 
9.6 
-15.0 
-14.0 
-14,1 
-10,4 
-9.1 
-6  5 
4,8 
5,6 
34,5 
25,6 
25,3 
22,2 
9,9 
13,0 
7,4 
16,6 
15,1 
23.8 
6,1 
20, 
15. 
5. 
54 
36 
-10 


0) 

(I) 


12,1 


12,810 


2,664 
10.146 


1,759,770 


42. 252 
97,917 
91.309 
46, 729 
51,953 
63,910 
72,676 
70,438 


3,1 
1,5 
21,8 
16  5 
15,9 
26  9 
15,5 
23,1 
5.8 
11.6 
-.1 


-2,7 
-9,0 
-2,5 
-3,8 
-1,5 
2  0 
12  3 
5,7 
4,7 
3,3 
-1,4 
151 
11,2 
13,3 
-14,3 
-13.8 
-6,6 
5  4 
8,8 
7,4 
-11,8 
-12,1 
-136 
-14,4 
7,1 
-1,7 
(') 
-3,2 
10,6 
12  6 
-13,7 
-5.8 
1.5 
3.3 
-5,7 
,4 
,3 
-6  6 
6,6 
6,3 
6.4 


2.1 


.8 
3.5 

22.1 


11.3 
28.1 
26.2 
15.2 
17.2 
20.2 
24.5 
20.4 


-7.2 

1.2 

-8.9 

.6 

6.2 
-.6 

8.4 
-1,1 

1,3 
-1,2 

1,4 


(•) 


54 

-5,4 

(0 


3,3 

10,4 

8.7 

-12.4 

-12.3 

-5.8 

-8.5 

2.6 
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Table  1. — Population  of  congressional  districts  for  the  90th  Cong.,  1960  and  1960 — Continued 
(Minus  sign  (-)  denotes  decrease  or  percent  below  State  average  district  population.  An  asterisk  (•)  identifies  a  SUte  which  redistricted  for  the  90th  Cong.) 


■  Not  applicable. 


1 

Increase,  1950  to  1960 

Percent 

1960 

1950 

deviation 

State  and  congressional 

from  SUte 

distrKt 

average 

Number 

Percent 

district 
population 

•Oh  k)— Continued 

9th       

456.931 
366,741 

395,  551 
339,509 

61,380 
27,232 

15.5 
8.0 

13  0 

10th 

-9.3 

11th    

436.933 
319.968 
398. 141 

276,223 
211,446 
280,497 

160,710 
108, 522 
117,644 

58.2 
51.3 
41.9 

8  0 

12th        - 

-20.9 
-1.6 

13th 

14th 

457.774 
362.994 
434.465 

414.871 

379,083 
291,964 
349, 306 
360, 576 

78,691 
71.030 
85.159 
54.295 

20.8 
24.3 
24,4 
15.1 

13.2 

-10.2 

7.4 

2.6 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th  - 

411.103 
435.743 
439,835 
426,216 

399,641 
369,471 
440. 080 
366.505 

11.462 

66.272 

-245 

59.711 

2.9 
17.9 
-.1 
16.3 

1.6 
7  7 

19th     

20th    

8  8 

21st 

5.4 

22d - 

396,089 

335.  315 

60. 774 

18.1 

-2.1 

23d      

385. 755 
384.927 

247.632 
263, 101 

138. 123 
121.826 

55.8 
46.3 

-4.6 
-4.8 

24th      

2,328,284 

2,233,351 

94.933 

4.3 

(■) 

1st      

521,  542 
368. 976 

439.518 
394. 872 

82.024 
-25.896 

18.7 
-6.6 

34.4 
-4.9 

2d...- - 

3d 

227.692 

266,995 

-39.303 

-14.7 

-41.3 

4th 

252.208 

294, 577 

-42. 369 

-14.4 

-35.0 

5th- - 

552.863 

436,620 

116.243 

26.6 

42.5 

6lh 

405.003 

400,769 

4.234 

1.0 

4.4 

•Oregon      - 

1.768.687 

1,521,341 

247. 346 

16.3 

(■) 

ht--  

468.809 

401,670 

67. 139 

16.7 

6.0 

2d      

444.919 
450, 794 

403,101 
402,880 

41.818 
47.914 

10.4 
11.9 

6 

3d 

1.9 

4th 

404, 165 

313,690 

90, 475 

28.8 

-8.6 

•Pennsylvania 

11.319,366 

10,498,012 

821.354 

7.8 

(') 

1st 

399,628 

443,620 

-43.992 

-9.9 

-4.7 

2d 

406, 028 

396,864 

9.164 

2.3 

-3.2 

3d 

396.  538 

500.349 

-103.811 

-20.7 

-5.4 

4th 

383,154 

277,612 

105.  642 

38.0 

-8.6 

Sth -..- 

417,164 

453. 160 

-35.996 

-7.9 

-.5 

6th 

448,441 

456.317 

-7,876 

-1.7 

7.0 

7th 

390,008 

283. 295 

106,713 

37.7 

-7.0 

Sth 

356,821 

171,428 

185,393 

8.1 

-14.9 

9th - 

373,  754 

290,080 

83.674 

28.8 

-10.8 

10th.,.- 

419,666 

436,976 

-17.310 

-4,0 

.1 

nth 

453. 350 

503,259 

-49.909 

-9,9 

8.1 

12th . 

482.201 

473, 004 

9.197 

1,9 

15.0 

13th 

481.547 

336, 186 

145.361 

43,2 

14.9 

14th 

390.512 

459, 130 

-68.618 

-14.9 

-6.9 

15th  ..  

455. 396 

407.297 

48.099 

11,8 

8,6 

16th  

390.436 

332.877 

57, 559 

17,3 

-6,9 

17th     

480,  834 

461,734 

19,100 

4,1 

14,7 

18th 

409.291 
415.058 

312.253 
341.391 

97, 038 
73.667 

31,1 
21,6 

-2  4 

19th 

-1,0 

20th 

404.997 

417.%1 

-12,964 

-3,1 

-3,4 

21st 

359. 731 

320. 240 

39, 491 

12,3 

-14,2 

22d- -. 

442, 373 

454. 980 

-12,607 

-2,8 

5.5 

23d 

429.009 

416.324 

12,685 

3,0 

2.3 

24th  

456.157 

410.290 

45,867 

11,2 

8.8 

25th 

434.  552 

377,632 

56.920 

15.1 

3.7 

26th 

418.933 

437,860 

-18.927 

-4,3 

-.1 

27th  

423,  787 

325. 893 

97.894 

30,0 

1.1 

Rhode  Island 

859, 488 

791.896 

67.592 

8,5 

0) 

1st 

399,  296 

374. 559 

24.737 

6,6 

-7.1 

2d 

460.192 
2,  382,  594 

417,337 

2.117,027 

43.855 

10,3 

7.1 

•South  Carolina 

265. 567 

12.5 

0) 

1st  

421.478 

345.953 

75.  525 

21.8 

6.1 

2d 

375.  576 

305. 122 

70.454 

23.1 

-5.6 

3-1 

399.847 

360.856 

38.991 

10.8 

.7 

4th     

414,215 

365.475 

48,  740 

13.3 

4.3 

Sth    

377. 176 

355. 527 

21.649 

6,1 

-5.0 

Sth 

394,  302 

384,094 

10.208 

2,7 

-.7 

•South  Dakota 

680,514 

652.  740 

27. 774 

4,3 

(') 

1st    

351,901 

344.046 

7.855 

'           2.3 

3.4 

2d 

328.613 

308.694 
1  T29T  718' 

19.919 

6.5 

-3.4 

•Tennessee.... 

3,  567.  089 

275,  371 

'           8,4 

(') 

Isf 

441.516 

409,  383 

32. 133 

7,8 

11.4 

2d 

453  298 

438  021 

15  277 

3  5 

14  4 

3d 

436. 421 

403!  831 

32,590 

8,1 

10.1 

Increase,  1950  to  1960 


State  and  congressional 
district 


1960 


1950 


NumlMr 


Percent 


Percent 

deviation 

from  State 

average 

district 

population 


•Tennessee— Continued 

4th 

Sth 

6tti  - -. 

7th     

5th 

9th 

•Texas.-- 


411.585 
399.  743 
341.468 
343,843 
380,636 
358, 579 


9,  579. 677 


1st.. 
2d  -, 
3d  . 
4th.. 
5th,. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
9th,. 
10th. 
11th- 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21sl. 
22d.. 
23d.- 


378,  334 
387.  794 
407, 990 
411.041 
423. 079 
379.731 
416.218 
409. 498 
454,784 
456. 301 
389.954 
439.500 
380,542 
459.  050 
418.  183 
394.  679 
376.  200 
394.  582 
425,517 
450.994 
453. 334 
417,442 
454, 930 


402.909 
321.758 
337.  568 
297,  302 
360.685 
320,261 


7,711.194 


•Utah 


lit 

2d - 

Vermont  (1  Representative 

at  Large) - 

•Virginia - 


Isl.. 
2d... 
3d... 
4th.. 
5th-. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
9th  . 
10th. 


890.627 


451.864 
438.763 


389.881 
3, 966. 949 


Washington. 


1st. 
2d-. 
3d,. 
4th. 

5tli. 
6th. 
7th. 


401.052 
419.642 
408. 494 
386.184 
386.179 
381.611 
377.511 
400.812 
386.948 
418.516 


2.853.214 


430,  764 
368.945 
296,330 
407.109 
272,644 
316,884 
285,  505 
321, 127 
359,060 
418, 920 
356,963 
312.315 
317,757 
340.  454 
362.096 
266,354 
363.546 
317,056 
298, 703 
411.337 
307, 652 
200,069 
379. 604 


688,862 


8.676 

77.985 
3,900 
46.541 
19, 951 
38, 318 


1.868,483 


-52.430 
18,849 

111,660 
3,932 

150.435 
62,847 

130,713 
88. 371 
95,  724 
37,  381 
32,991 

127, 185 
62,785 

118,596 
56.087 

128, 325 
12.654 
77,526 

126,814 
39.657 

145,682 

217,373 
75,  326 


201,765 


359,629 
329,233 


377, 747 
3, 318, 680 


285, 644 
293,552 
328,050 
401,329 
375,917 
343,444 
345.718 
289.665 
413.707 
241.654 


92,235 
109,530 


12,134 
648.269 


115.408 

126.090 
80.  U4 
-15.145 
10.262 
38. 167 
31.793 

111.147 
-26.759 

176.862 


2.378.963 


474,251 


420. 548 
366. 395 
342.540 
414.764 
399.093 
399.362 
510,512 


West  Virginia 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tii...- 

Stli 


1,860,421 


408,794 
329.612 
396,871 
422,046 
303,098 


1  Wisconsin 3,951,777 


1st, 
2d. 
3d. 
4th 
Sth 


.r 


408,677 
397,918 
381,830 
396,763 
399.374 


342, 766 
283. 392 
321.162 
357,416 
341,869 
346,697 
385,661 


77,782 
83,003 
21.378 
57,348 
57,224 
52,665 
124.851 


2.005.552 


-145.131 


433.437 
360.834 
411.732 
425,951 
373, 598 


-24.643 
-31.222 
-14.861 
-3,905 
-70,500 


2.2 
24.2 

1.2 
15.6 

5.5 
12.0 


24.2 


29.3 


25.6 
33.3 


3.2 
19.5 


40. 

43. 

24. 

-3. 

2. 

11. 
9.2 

38.4 
-6.5 

73.2 


19.9 


22.7 
29.3 
6.7 
16.0 
16.7 
15.2 
32.4 


-7.2 


-5.7 

-8.7 

-3.6 

-.9 

-18.9 


3,434,575  517,202 


15.1 


6th 391.743  I 

7th 387.077  \ 

8th I  400,567  i 

9fh 398,153  ! 

10th 389,675  I 


319. 185 
328,232 
383,457 
312,226 
429.359 
330,415 
375,278 
347, 122 
215,363 
393,938 


89.492 

69.686 

-1.627 

84.537 

-29.985 

61.328 

11.799 

53.445 

182.790 

-4.263 


28.0 
21.2 

-0.4 
27.1 

-7.0 

18.6 

3.1 

15.4 

84.9 

-1.1 


Wyoming  (1  Representative 
at  Large) 


330.066 


290. 529 


39.537 


13.6 


>  Less  than  0.1  percent. 


3.8 

.9 

-13.8 

-13.2 

-4.0 

-9.5 


0) 


-9.2 

-6.9 

-2.0 

-1.3 

1.6 

-8.8 

-.1 

-1.7 

9.2 

9.6 

-6.4 

5.5 

-8.6 

10.2 

.4 

-5.2 

-9.7 

-5.3 

2.2 

8.3 

8.8 

.2 

9.2 


0) 


1.5 
-1.5 


0) 


1.1 

5.8 

3.0 
-2.6 
-2.7 
-3.8 
-4.8 

1.0 
-2.5 

5.5 


0) 


3.2 

-10.1 

-16.0 

1.8 

-il 

-2.0 

25.2 


O 


9.9 
-11.4 

6.7 

13.4 

-18.5 


0) 


3.4 

.7 

-3.4 

.4 

I.l 

-.9 

-2.1 

1.4 

.8 

-1.4 


(') 


HEARING  ON  COSTS  AND  DELIVERY 
OF  HEALTH  SERVICES  TO  OLDER 

AMERICANS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chalnnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Com- 


mittee on  Agrlng,  I  annoimce  that  a  sub- 
committee hearing  will  be  conducted  on 
June  19  and  20.  The  hearing  will  be  the 
first  of  several  on  the  subject  "Costs  and 
Delivery  of  Health  Services  to  Older 
Americans." 


Our  subcommittee  study,  coming  as 
It  does  almost  a  year  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  medicare,  is  Intended  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  present  inade- 
quacies or  difficulties  in  providing  health 
services  to  the  elderly  and  also  to  suggest 
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actions  that  may  be  needed  to  solve  pres- 
ent problems. 

Our  fundamental  premise  Ls  that  medi- 
care— necessary  and  historic  as  it  Is — 
deals  primarily  only  with  financing  of 
certain  health  care  services,  not  with 
other  basic  needs.  Medicaid,  another  im- 
portant breakthrough,  Is  very  welcome, 
but  does  not  necessarily  improve  the 
fundamental  structure  of  health  services, 
though  it  is  of  growing  Importance  to  the 
medically  Indigent. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  a  study  of  the 
organization  of  medical  services  as  they 
affect  the  elderly,  in  hopes  that  we  gen- 
erate discussion  of,  and  possibly  answers 
to  many  questions,  including: 

Are  rising  medical  costs  causing  spe- 
cial difllcultles  for  the  elderly? 

Do  many  of  the  elderly  face  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  obtaining  needed  he»lth 
services? 

Are  present  health  services  remote 
geographically  and  sociologically  from 
many  of  our  older  persons? 

Are  present  medicare  and  medicaid 
policies  intensifying  old  problems  in  the 
organization  of  health  services  or  caus- 
ing entirely  new  problems? 

Are  shortages  of  trained  personnel  in 
the  medical  and  medical-related  pro- 
fessions especially  severe  in  fields  that 
serve  the  elderly? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  almost  self- 
evident  that  the  problems  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  are  more  severe  than 
for  other  groups  because,  in  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  professor  of  public 
health,  Milton  I.  Roemer,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles: 

(a)  Tb«  UlneM  burden  \m  hlgber  In  this 
age  group; 

(b)  Tbe  economic  resources  sre  more  lim- 
ited; and 

(e)  The  simple  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  are  more  serious 
than  In  other  age  groups. 

The  subcommittee  study  is  Intended  to 
explore  the  dimensions  of  such  problems 
and  determine  whether  strenuous  actions 
ahould  be  taken  In  government  and  in 
private  practice  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  helpful  services.  I  am  pleased 
that  our  hearing  will  take  place  1  week 
before  the  National  Conference  on 
Medical  Costs.  I  believe  that  our  deliber- 
ations wUl  help  focus  attention  on  our 
older  citizens,  and  to  the  relationship  of 
costs  to  the  organization  of  services. 

I  make  this  annoimcement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  as  to  invite  oral  testimony  and 
written  statements  from  Senators  and 
others  who  may  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  our  hearing.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
UAHs],  new  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  for  Uie  support  and 
enthusiastic  assistance  he  Is  giving  In 
this  project,  as  he  Is  doing  with  regard 
to  other  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

8ESQDICENTENN1AL    OP    THE    UNI- 
VERSITY OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  world,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Is  observing  Its 
150th  anniversary  in  this  year,  1967. 

Since  its  birth  In  Detroit  in  1817.  the 
university  has  been  a  source  of  great 


pride  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  In  re- 
turn, the  universligr  has  developed  out- 
standing leadership  in  almost  every  field 
of  hiunan  endeavor. 

A  distinguished  past  Is  Justifiable 
cause  for  pride  on  the  part  of  any  uni- 
versity, but  the  university  that  will  be 
important  In  the  future  is  the  one  which 
recognizes  the  nature  of  the  world  in 
wliich  we  live  and  strives  to  meet  con- 
temporary needs. 

As  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  I  was  graduated  from 
the  university's  law  school — the  oldest 
law  school  west  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
While  this  law  school  has  a  distinguished 
past,  even  more  impressive,  I  suggest,  is 
the  way  it  has  continually  broadened 
its  concerns  and  its  service  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  ex- 
panding world  trade,  worldwide  financial 
transactions,  legal  arrangements  that 
transcend  international  boundaries,  and 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  have  made 
it  clear  that  previous  concepts  of  legal 
education  are  too  narrow  to  serve  the 
needs  of  today.  New  courses  being  taught 
in  the  law  school  include  "Tax  Affairs  of 
American  Corporations  Engaged  in  For- 
eign Trade"  and  "Antitrust  Law  in  the 
European  Common  Market,"  for  exam- 
ple. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  law  school's 
publications  have  dealt  with  such  sub- 
jects as  Soviet  legal  institutions,  Amer- 
ican enterprise  in  the  Common  Market, 
and  the  growth  of  law  relating  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy. 

Leadership  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  been  traditional.  The  university 
was  the  first  In  the  country  to  give  a 
course  in  "sanitary  science,"  in  1883,  and 
its  hygienic  laboratory  was  the  second 
such  laboratory  established  In  the 
world. 

From  these  beginnings  has  come  to- 
days  School  of  Public  Health,  chosen  a 
number  of  years  aoo  to  conduct  the  na- 
tionwide field  trial  of  the  Salk  polio  vac- 
cine. Its  faculty  researchers  did  the  basic 
work  on  the  development  of  flu  vaccines, 
and  one  of  its  faculty  helped  develop 
the  whooping  cough  vaccine. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  impor- 
tance of  training  teachers  for  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  preparing  our  children  for 
today  and  the  future.  The  University  of 
Michigan  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
American  imlversity  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  professional  training  for 
teachers  by  establishing  the  Nation's  first 
permanent  professorship  of  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  in  1879. 

The  list  of  leadership  achievements 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  is  so  long 
that  It  would  take  too  long  to  catalog 
them  all.  Each  of  tbe  schools  at  the  uni- 
versity has  good  reason  to  be  proud.  And 
so  do  the  people  of  Michigan. 

In  clodng,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
two  special  areas  in  which  the  university 
has  shown  outstanding  leadership — areas 
of  interest  which  have  particular  signifi- 
cance today. 

Through  its  highway  safety  research 
institute,  the  university  has  taken  a 
leading  role  in  searching  for  better 
answers  to  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  of  our  contemporary  society — 
highway  safety. 


Established  2  years  ago  with  initial 
gifts  of  $10  million  from  the  automobile 
industry,  the  institute  has  moved  swiftly 
to  coordinate  and  organize  a  systems 
approach  to  the  problems  of  highway 
safety. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  inter- 
relationships of  driver,  vehicle,  and  ex- 
ternal conditions — rather  than  upon  a 
single  factor  at  a  time.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  ssonpoeia  on  problems  of  high- 
way safety  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor  in 
April,  bringing  together  experts  from  a 
variety  of  fields  for  consideration  of  the 
prevention  of  highway  Injury,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  topics  of  the  alco- 
holic driver  and  vision,  as  well  as  bio- 
mechanics— the  relationship  of  the 
human  body  to  the  machine. 

The  world's  first  course  In  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  was  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  1914.  Since  then 
the  university  has  awarded  nearly  3,000 
degrees  in  aeronautical  and  aerospace 
engineering,  since  World  War  I. 

Six  of  its  graduates.  Including  the  late 
Col.  Edward  H.  White,  are  among  our 
astronauts. 

Leadership,  then,  is  accepted  as  an 
everyday  responsibility  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Its  graduates  and  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  achievements  over  the 
past  150  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Miciiigan  [Mr.  Hart]  in  con- 
nection with  the  sesqulcentennial  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  Senator  Hart  is  un- 
able to  deliver  his  remarks  personally  be- 
cause he  is  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATUCXNT  of  SENATOa   Habt 

When  a  politician  makes  a  statement  about 
a  constituent  university,  the  result  \a  as  pre- 
dictable as  a  bishop's  evaluation  of  virtue. 

In  political  rhetoric,  clearly,  even  the 
tiniest  college  must  beconie  a  "great  iuU  of 
learning."  And  lest  all  those  alumni  and 
voting  professors  be  offended,  even  the  moit 
doubtful  institution  must  be  searcbed  for 
some  admirable  trait. 

So  what  does  a  fellow  do  when  a  univer- 
sity comes  along  that  Is  really  great? 

WeU,  he  tries  to  find  words  that  have  not 
yet  been  eroded  by  overuse.  And  If  he  Is  » 
graduate  of  the  place — as  I  am  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan — he  finds  an  additional 
complication :  How  can  be  describe  the  school 
as  a  "molder  of  great  careers"  without 
sounding  somewhat  self-congratulatory? 

Happily  the  University  of  Michigan  on  lU 
160th  birthday  Is  In  no  great  need  of  admir- 
ing words.  Its  reputation  la  solidly  based  on 
scholastic  and  scientific  achievement  .  .  .  h 
solidly  based,  in  fact,  that  Its  scholastic  rep- 
utation in  academics  has  handily  survived 
even  the  great  football  years. 

Every  graduate  carries  a  little  of  this  repu- 
tation with  him  and  U-M  alumni  are  re- 
spectfully received  In  Just  about  every  quar- 
ter of  tbe  nation. 

If  I  were  to  choose  some  part  of  the  uni- 
versity for  particular  praise.  It  would  be  moet 
natural  for  me  to  pick  the  law  school,  where 
I  labored  back  In  the  thirties. 

It  Is  a  superb  law  scbool  that  has  launched 
Innumerable  brilliant  legal  careers.  The 
course  of  training  might  have  had  a  very 
benign  effect  on  my  own  life  bad  I  Itept  dif- 
ferent company. 

But  one  of  my  classmates  was  a  fellow  who 
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l^ter  became  governor.  O.  Mennen  Williams 
doubtlessly  had  good  mtenUons  when  he  of- 
fered me  a  job  In  state  goverxmient  but  my 
vUlingness  to  be  diverted  from  a  wholesome 
legal  career  has  doubtlessly  been  a  disap- 
pointment to  my  professOTs  and  has  provided 
no  real  test  of  the  school's  proficiency. 

Certainly,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  law 
Kbool  the  highest  recommendations  but  I 
have  no  guarantee  that  tbe  law  school 
would  be  wlUlng  to  accept  them. 

But  even  though  my  professors  might  be 
hard  put  to  find  evidence  of  It,  the  dlacl- 
punes  of  Michigan's  legal  training  have  been 
uaeful,  Indeed,  to  this  lawmaker. 

One  of  tbe  characteristics  most  admired 
about  Michigan,  I  think,  has  been  Its  ver- 
i&Ullty,  Its  willingness  to  undertake  educa- 
tion In  many  different  fields  and  Its  ability 
to  do  a  good  job  In  each  of  them. 

One  of  these  Is  certainly  tbe  School  of 
Natural  Resources,  one  of  the  schools  that  I 
have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  contact  with 
glnce  my  arrival  In  Washington. 

In  fact,  tbe  state  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that 
lU  two  largest  universities — Michigan  and 
Michigan  State — have  devoted  so  much  at- 
tention to  this  area. 

Water  pollution  control,  for  example,  Is  a 
tremendously  Important  Item  to  a  state  sur- 
rounded by  four  quadrillion  gallons  of  water, 
not  counting  Its   11.000  Inland  lakes. 

Conservation  Is  tremendously  Important 
to  a  state  that  numbers  tourism  as  Its  sec- 
ond largest  Industry. 

Since  It  U  not  IfSU's  birthday,  I  will  not 
dweU  on  Its  proficiency  In  this  area  In  this 
Etstement,  although  Its  proficiency  Is  con- 
siderable. 

But  n-M's  work  In  this  field  should  not 
paai  without  mention.  Michigan  was  one  of 
the  first  imlversltles  to  give  Instruction  in 
forestry,  beginning  In  1881.  The  school  of 
Forestry  became  the  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  1960  and  now  graduates  some  500 
students  yearly. 

This  is  good.  We  all  know  what  a  threat 
man  Is  to  bis  environment.  And  whatever 
this  annual  600  can  do  to  head  c^  the  depre- 
dations of  their  fellow  humans  deserres  a 
vote  of  thanks  fronx  all  of  us. 

But  In  speaking  of  the  xinlverslty  in  gen- 
eral, I  find  that  the  Institution  Is  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  regarded  that  there  Is 
little  to  say  that  has  not  been  heard  before. 

That  does  not  ordinarily  stop  me  from 
speaking  fiirtber  but  I  do  recognize  that  this 
Is  an  Institution  that  no  one  needs  to  bear 
reassurances  about. 

It  has  had  a  remarkable  150  years.  And 
there  la  every  indication  that  it  will  grow  to 
be  even  more  remarkable.  It  Is  already  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  nation — and  Its  standards 
ire  still  going  up. 


DEATH  OP  TED  YATES  IN 
JERUSALEM 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   New    York.    Mr. 

President,  all  of  us  in  public  life  are 
saddened  by  the  death  in  Jerusalem 
yesterday  of  Ted  Yates  of  NBC.  To  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally  as  well, 
his  loss  is  a  severe  and  tragic  one  Indeed. 
His  talent  and  Integrity  are  demon- 
strated in  every  foot  of  documentary  film 
he  produced,  whether  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  or  here  at  home.  That  talent 
and  Integrity  are,  fortunately,  preserved 
In  his  work,  and  his  friends  will  always 
recall  the  vitality,  courage,  and  curiosity 
he  demonstrated  in  life. 


East,  but  a  cease-fire  is  not  enougtL  We 
must  deal  with  the  causes  cxf  the  conflict, 
by  insuring  a  permanent  and  enforceable 
guarantee  of  Israel's  right  to  live  secure 
from  Invasion,  and  free  passage  for  ships 
of  all  nations  through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Suez  Canal. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  all  welcome  the  United 
Nations  call  for  a  cease-fire  In  the  Near 


REMOVAL  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S PROCUREMENT 
CENTER  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  9,  1966,  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  a  serious  situation 
which  had  occurred  in  regard  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  removal 
of  its  procurement  center  r^resentatives 
from  the  various  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  this  was  the  first  mistake  that 
SBA  had  made  during  that  period,  and 
I  went  on  to  point  out  that  this  false 
economy  would  mean  that  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  was  experiencing  a  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  bid  on  a  contract  could 
no  longer  come  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  expect  that  SBA 
would  have  a  field  representative  in  that 
agency  with  which  he  was  dealing.  I 
went  on  to  point  out  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  94.8  percent  of  the  in- 
dustries are  considered  small  business 
by  the  SBA;  and  therefore,  this  act  wotild 
have  detrimental  effect  on  small  business 
in  both  Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  did 
not  heed  my  warning;  and  therefore, 
small  business  has  suffered  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  this  Ul-founded,  ill-con- 
ceived act. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oi>portunlty  to 
go  Into  the  background  of  how  the  pro- 
curement center  representatives  came 
about  and  their  importance  to  the  small 
businessman.  In  recent  years  various 
measures  have  been  employed  in  efforts 
to  establish  the  most  efBcient  and  effec- 
tive means  for  assuring  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Goverrunent  procurement  be 
placed  with  small  business  concerns.  One 
such  measure  was  the  joint  set- aside 
program,  authorized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  section  15.  Pursuant  to  this  act. 
the  Small  Business  Administration — 
SBA — and  Government  contracting  offi- 
cers are  authorized  jointly  to  determine 
to  set  aside  proposed  procurements  for 
exclusive  competition  among  small  busi- 
ness concerns  when  such  action  Is  first, 
In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  or  mobil- 
izing the  Nation's  full  productive  capac- 
ity; second,  in  the  interest  of  war  or 
national  defense  programs;  and,  third, 
in  the  Interest  of  assuring  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and 
contracts  and  services  for  the  Govern- 
ment are  placed  with  small  business 
concerns.  These  determinations  may  be 
made  for  individual  purchases  or  for 
classes  of  purchases. 

Under  this  joint  set-aside  program 
SBA  assigned  procurement  center  repre- 
sentatives— PCR's — to  the  Government's 
major  procuring  swtivitles.  PCR's  were 
stationed  at  principal  Department  of 
Defense — DOD — and  General  Services 
Administration  —  GSA  —  procurement 


centers  and  were  available  on  an  itiner- 
ant basis  to  other  military  and  civilian 
agencies.  Many  of  the  smaller  DOD  pro- 
curement activities  did  not  have  SBA 
personnel  available  for  making  joint  set- 
aside  determinations.  At  these  activities 
DOD's  full  and  part-time  small  business 
specialists  were  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  program  on  a  unilateral  basis; 
that  is,  these  specialists  recommended 
set-aside  actions  to  contracting  officers 
which,  when  approved,  became  unilat- 
eral set-asides. 

The  above  joint  determination  set- 
aside  procedure  proved  a  practical  and 
effective  method  of  insuring  that  con- 
tracts which  small  manufacturers  are 
capable  of  performing  are,  in  fact,  placed 
with  them. 

On  July  1,  1965,  the  SBA,  pursuant  to 
a  decision  made  by  its  then  Administra- 
tor, eliminated  the  joint  set-aside  pro- 
gram. This  elimination  of  the  program 
constituted,  in  effect,  a  decision  not  to 
carry  out  the  statutory  mandate  embod- 
ied in  section  15  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  34  Govern- 
ment procurement  centers  which  were 
covered  by  PCR's  on  a  full-time  basis, 
36  covered  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  410 
covered  sporadically,  had  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  procuring  agency's 
officials  as  regards  set-asides.  In  other 
words,  these  procuring  officials  were 
from  then  on  the  sole  arbiters  of  whether 
or  not  a  planned  procurement  would  or 
would  not  be  set  aside  for  small  business. 

In  order  to  provide  a  check  on  the  pro- 
curing agency's  unilateral  set-aside  ac- 
tivities, an  agreement  was  reached  on  or 
about  November  1,  1965,  with  the  DOD 
regarding  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
a  so-called  surveillance  program  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  affording  SBA 
personnel  review  authority  over  the  con- 
tracting actions  taken  unilaterally  at 
major  procurement  centers.  During  the 
10  months  that  the  surveillance  program 
was  in  effect,  reviews  made  revealed  a 
varying  level  of  effectiveness  among  the 
procurement  centers  with  respect  to  the 
small  business  assistance  program,  with 
the  result  that  the  small  business  share 
of  defense  contract  award  was  constantly 
decreasing;  this  in  the  tace  of  Increasing 
military  requirements,  including  those 
historically  within  small  business  capa- 
bUity. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  when  I  recently 
attended  the  1967  congressional  presen- 
tation of  the  Small  Business  Association 
of  New  England,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1965  under 
the  joint  set-asides  plan,  the  defense  set- 
asides  were  31  percent  of  the  contracts 
awarded  to  small  business.  Under  the 
unilateral  plan,  this  dropped  to  22.7  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1966;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1967,  it  further  slipped 
to  20.8  percent.  This  is  a  33-percent  dip 
from  fiscal  1965  to  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1967,  all  in  the  Interest  of  so-called 
economy.  These  statistics  graplilcaUy 
illustrate  that  this  has  been  a  costly  ad- 
venture by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  tbe 
Government    Procurement   Subcommlt- 
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tee  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  held  hearings  regardlngr 
the  elimination  of  SBA's  PCR's  and  the 
transfer  of  SBA's  set-aside  responsibil- 
ity to  others.  In  a  report  issued  in  De- 
cember 1966,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  the  set-aside  change  was  ill  con- 
ceived, unwarranted,  and  detrimental  to 
small  business.  It  disclosed  that  the  sub- 
stitute plan  failed.  The  subcommittee 
concluded  that  SBA's  participation  in 
the  Joint  set-aside  program  is  essential 
If  small  business  Is  to  receive  a  fair  share 
of  Oovemment  procurement. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  new  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  evi- 
dently sees  the  wisdom  of  restoring  the 
procurement  center  representatives  to 
the  various  agencies  and  that  in  the  past 
90  days  he  has  advised  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  he  is  de- 
sirous of  appointing  61  SBA  representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
joint  set-aside  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  procurement  repre- 
sentatives of  SBA  will  not  only  carry  out 
the  set-aside  effort,  they  will  also  work 
on  breaking  out  reqioirements  ui>on  which 
small  businesses  can  bid  competitively, 
seek  out  small  business  competition  on 
sole  sources  or  other  limited  competition 
situations,  help  to  relax  unduly  rigid 
specifications  and  continuously  survey 
the  procuring  agency's  small  business 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Administration  would  get  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  SBA  set-aside  program 
and  the  appointment  of  procurement 
center  representatives  underway  Im- 
mediately. The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, for  in  a  growing,  leaping  economy, 
the  small  business  has  again  found  itself 
shortchanged.  I  look  forward  to  early 
Implementation  of  the  above-mentioned 
program,  and  I  intend  to  press  as  hard  as 
I  can  to  see  that  this  comes  about. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HATFIELD 
BEFORE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  Mark 
O.  Hattuld,  speaking  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  Miami,  Pla.,  on  June  1, 
stressed  the  great  challenge  and  call  of 
the  Christian  church  today. 

In  his  message.  Senator  Hatfield  men- 
tioned the  place  of  the  church  in  our 
everyday  social  order  and  insisted  that 
it  Is  time  that  the  church  of  Christ  obey 
her  Lord  and  take  the  task  of  meeting 
the  social  needs  of  the  world.  In  the  love 
and  power  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  challenging  message  and  should 
be  read  by  everyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hatfield's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Senator  Mark  O.  Hattield,  or 

Oregon    Before    the    Southern    Baptist 

CtoNVKNTioN,  Miami,  Pla..  Jxtvtk  1,  1967 

The  Oreat  Commission  of  Jeaua  Cbriat  to 

hla  dloclples  and  to  his  Church  was  threefold 

and  I  would  like  to  use  this  as  the  text  for 


my  comments  to  you  this  morning.  First  of 
ail  he  aald,  "Go  teach  all  natlona."  The 
second  part  of  that  Commission  wae,  "Baptise 
them  In  the  name  or  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  the  third 
part  of  that  Commission  was,  "Teach  them 
to  observe  all  thlngB  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  And  then  he  promised  to  be 
with  us  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  believe  the  Scriptures  are  very  clear  as  to 
what  Christ  meant  by  that  third  part  of 
the  Great  Commission.  Yet  this  Is  the  aspect 
of  our  mission  which  we  most  often  fall  to 
accomplish. 

L«t  us  take,  for  example,  the  very  Impor- 
tant matter  of  Christ's  dealing  with  human 
suffering  and  need.  The  life  of  Christ,  aa  re- 
corded In  the  Goepals,  is  crystal  clear  on  the 
point  that  God  does  not  Intend  that  human 
beings  should  suSar  endlessly  under  pres- 
sures of  poverty,  hunger,  social  decay,  racial 
persecution,  disease,  ignorance,  unemploy- 
ment, war  or  vlolenae. 

The  major  part  of  Christ's  public  ministry 
on  earth  was  spent  in  the  healing  of  human 
suffering,  in  alleviating  the  sickness  and 
social  deprivation  of  mankind.  Christ  did 
heal  the  sick,  rais«  the  dead,  cleanse  the 
leper,  feed  the  multitudes,  give  purpose  to 
the  wandering,  sight  to  the  blind,  forgiveness 
to  the  repentant.  Then  he  said,  "Greater 
things  than  I  have  done,  you  shall  do.  Keep 
my  Commandments,  if  you  love  me." 

I  beUeve  that  there  has  developed  within 
the  Church  a  spirit  of  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  a  seclusion  in  non-involvement.  Some 
people  have  left  the  Church  spiritually  to 
Join  In  the  task  of  using  the  powers  of  the 
State  to  create  a  perfect  world  and  to  legis- 
late virtue.  They  haf e  cared  for  man's  social 
and  temporal  needs.  Others  have  taken  a  sus- 
picious look  at  thesa  advocates  of  the  social 
gospel  and  have  dedded  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  worl«Uy  affairs  of  man  and 
have  tended  only  to  the  soul  and  to  the  de- 
fense of  theology.  Both  groups,  I  submit  to 
you  this  morning,  are  forgetting  the  example 
of  Christ. 

The  Christians  in  this  country  and  espe- 
cially in  the  mission  fields  throughout  the 
entire  world,  have  done  a  very  creditable  Job 
of  pioneering  In  social  concern  for  suffering 
mankind.  We  dare  not  forget  the  loving  sac- 
rifice of  Christian  men  and  women  who  have 
sought  to  rescue  the  soul,  the  mind  and  body 
of  men  in  every  nation  of  the  world.  We  find 
that  there  have  been  missionary  doors  closed, 
coimtrtes  under  political  philosophies  and 
political  policies  that  have  said  to  our  mis- 
sionaries in  all  of  the  Churches  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  "No  longar  are  you  permitted  to 
come  to  our  land  to  preach  this  gospel."  But 
we  have  found  that  where  the  missionaries 
have  created  an  indigenous,  native  church 
and  leadership,  the  itmoval  of  the  mission- 
aries has  not  resulted  In  the  cessation  of  the 
gospel.  But,  rather,  these  indigenous  groups, 
these  people  who  have  learned  a  sense  of 
Independence,  have  stood  on  their  own  feet 
and  have  carried  forth  the  Commandments. 
And  that  Is  because  they  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  cause,  to  a  person,  and  they  have 
been  willing  to  sacriflce. 

la  there  not  an  analogy  that  we  can  draw 
today  In  this  world  at  war,  an  analogy  which 
says  to  us  very  clearly  that — regardless  of  our 
political  label,  regardless  of  our  political  phi- 
losophy, regardless  of  our  religious  persua- 
sion—men  Who  are  helping  theniselves  are 
men  whom  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
but  that  we  cannot  do  for  others  that  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  do  for  themselves? 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  John  P.  Kennedy 
very  eloquently  translated  this  Into  the  world 
of  International  poUtlca  when  they  said, 
"You  cannot  superimpose  the  cause  of  free- 
dom upon  another  man  unless  he  is  willing 
to  flght  and  die  for  It  himself." 

This  is  why  some  of  us  are  concerned  that 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  are  Involved  In  a  con- 
flict that  is  calling  on  us  to  do  for  the  Asians 
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that  which  they  should  be  doing  for  them 
selves.  We  are  committing  more  and  mor^ 
American  boys— 600,000— at  the  same  tlm. 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  fonjes  conttMB 
to  desert  their  own  cause.  Now  we  have  taken 
over  the  pacification  program.  We  ask  i** 
question,  "Why?"  Today  our  boys  are  called 
upon  to  go  fight  other  nations'  wars  But 
why  are  not  the  words  of  our  President- 
whlch  were  so  eloquently  stated  in  198*-. 
Just  as  true  today  as  they  were  then  when 
he  said  to  the  American  people,  "This  la  m 
Asian  war  that  must  be  fought  by  Asian 
boys."  Are  we  more  and  more  to  do  for  other 
people  what  they  are  not  willing  to  do  for 
themselves? 

We  must  be  willing  always  to  stand  by 
to  aid  and  abet  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  the  cause  of  mankind  through- 
out the  entire  world.  That's  oitt  role  In  wcJm 
leadership.  But,  my  friends,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  United  States  of  America  does  have 
UmltoUons  on  resources,  both  manpower  and 
material  resources.  We  cannot  become  t 
world  policeman  and  dissipate  our  resourcei 
wherever  a  crisU  may  evolve.  All  nations  have 
a  responslbiuty,  especially  those  who  are 
peace-loving  and  democratic,  to  give  leader- 
ship  to  the  cause  of  peace.  But  our  nation 
must  hear  a  voice  of  the  people  that  aavs, 
In  effect,  to  our  government:  "We  want  to 
uphold  our  responsibilities  but  we  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  use  our  creaUye 
genius  to  find  alternatives  to  war,  alterna- 
tives that  will  not  consign  our  youth,  our 
greatest  national  resource,  to  an  endlese 
conflict  that  has  been  going  on  for  20  years— 
a  conflict  In  which  the  French  lost  96,000 
dead  troops. 

And  yet,  we  are  told  It  may  go  on  yet 
anothe-  two.  ten  or  20  years.  These  are  the 
questions  that  we  must  raise  today,  in  Chris- 
tian concern;  not  that  we  are  going  to  agree 
on  the  answers.  But  we  all  ask  today  as  Chrta- 
tlans,  as  Americans,  for  guidelines,  accurate 
Information,  facts  upon  which  we  can  depend 
and  make  our  Judgments  and  our  evalus- 
tlons.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  u 
Christians  be  Involved  In  these  great  Iseues 
and  not  abdicate  them  to  the  diplomats  or 
to  the  military  generals.  This  la  a  responsl- 
blllty  of  all  citizens  of  thla  nation. 

We  also  should  have  a  great  concern  as 
Christians  today  for  man's  physical  wen- 
being,  aa  represented  by  his  needs  for  a  strong 
physical  body.  A  recent  magazine  ad  stated 
that  if  the  hungry  of  the  earth  were  lined 
up  at  your  door,  they  would  encircle  the 
world  45  times.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "Feed  my 
sheep."  I  don't  believe  that  people  who  have 
never  seen  hunger  can  truly  imagine  the 
horrors  of  hunger.  May  I  share  with  you 
something  that  will  never  be  removed  from 
my  mind  no  matter  what  my  age,  no  mat- 
ter what  my  experience. 

It  was  in  1945.  The  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
In  which  I  was  serving  was  ordered  into  the 
area  then  called  Indochina.  We  landed  to 
pick  up  part  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  National- 
ist Army.  We  were  to  take  them  aboard  our 
ship  and  up  around  the  coast  of  China  Into 
Northern  China  to  fight  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. This  waa  after  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n.  I  recall  that  aa  we  went  into 
that  port  that  morning  we  could  see  the 
troops  that  were  lined  up  on  the  beach  ready 
to  move  aboard  our  ships  and  we  could  see 
the  sacks  of  rice  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  be  their  food  supply,  We  could 
see  the  Vietnamese  women  with  large  bas- 
kets in  their  arms.  As  each  sack  of  rice  was 
lifted  from  the  beach  they  would  literally 
dig  their  hands  into  the  sand  to  pick  up  the 
few  kernels  of  rice  that  had  sifted  through 
the  burlap  bags  to  put  into  their  baskets, 
later  to  sift  them  out  of  their  baskets  In 
order  to  try  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
And  as  we  drove  Into  the  city  of  Hanoi 
along  that  road  we  saw  dead  Vietnamese, 
dead  not  because  of  bullet  wounds,  but  dead 
becauM  of  starvation,  grinding  starvation. 
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And  I  submit  to  you  that  hunger  wlU  shape 
the  destiny  of  more  nations  and  their  polit- 
ical philosophies,  than  any  other  force  In  the 
world  today. 

We  In  America,  the  well-fed  part  of  the 
world,  cannot  comprehend  this.  In  many  In- 
stances the  missionary  does.  And  the  churcb- 
man  who  has  been  a  supporter  of  and  ac- 
quainted with  and  close  to  that  missionary, 
understands.  But  do  you  realize  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  spend  four-flftha  of 
tbelr  annual  average  income  of  $100  Just  for 
food?  Many  of  us  in  America  spend  over  tlOO 
jiut  to  keep  our  pets  alive  and  well-fed.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  attack  the  agricultural 
progress  of  America.  It  la  magnificent.  But  all 
I  ny  Is  that  this  agricultural  progress  has 
tended  to  make  many  Americans  oblivious  to 
the  hunger  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  we 
as  Christians  have  this  as  a  clear  obligation : 
to  see  our  relationship  to  the  world  and  to 
these  problems. 

What  has  happened?  Has  the  Church 
failed  in  its  mission?  Has  the  Church  lost 
Its  Impetus  to  help  troubled  and  hungry 
people?  Christ  told  us  to  dare,  to  sacrifice,  to 
use  our  resources  for  the  service  of  others. 
But  many  times  In  America  we  tend  to  cater 
more  and  more  to  our  own  congregations. 
Do  we  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
whole  community  in  which  we  are  situated 
and  even  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  a 
part? 

Here  Is  God  and  His  Commandments  for 
social  concern  on  the  one  hand.  And  here  la 
the  need  of  the  world  and  of  man  on  the 
other  hand.  The  Christian  is  supposed  to  be 
the  minister  of  reooncUlatlon :  bringing  to- 
gether God's  resources  and  man's  need.  The 
Christian  Is  to  be  the  Inatrument  for  the 
total  solution  of  the  problem. 

Often  when  Chrlstlsois  come  to  the  church 
seeking  meaning  for  their  lives,  they  are  of- 
fered a  cup  of  coffee  rather  than  a  demand 
upon  conscience.  The  Church  has  been  ren- 
dering unto  Ceasar  Its  role  of  concern  for 
pe<H)le.  The  Good  Samaritan  story  might  be 
edited  a  bit:  He  is  the  man  today  who  votes 
to  give  other  pec^les'  money  to  anybody  left 
hurt  along  the  wayside.  Or.  as  one  Kentucky 
lawyer  said,  "We  Christianized  the  federal 
go?emment  because  we  would  not  tithe  to 
do  the  Job  ourselves."  Too  many  Christians 
today  have  no  twinge  of  conscience  when 
they  pass  the  sick  man  on  the  road.  We  ra- 
tionalize that  we  have  paid  the  Good  Samari- 
tan to  oome  along  after  ua  to  take  care  of 
tbu  rather  unpleasant  aoclal  obligation. 

The  average  layman  in  our  church  today 
is  often  left  with  an  Incomplete  Christian 
eipertence.  By  abdication  of  Its  concern  for 
others,  by  deliberate  delegation  of  its  Oood 
Sanmrtun  responsibility,  the  Church  in  ef- 
fect leads  its  members  Into  the  sin  of  aelf- 
concern.  The  layman  Is  Invited  to  use  the 
church  for  only  self -Improvement  instead  of 
service.  The  ChrUtUn,  of  all  men  on  earth, 
should  be  the  best  qualified,  the  most  able  to 
relieve  human  suffering  and  to  change  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  No  other  culture  or 
religious  background  has  given  birth  t»  so- 
cial progress  equal  to  that  made  In  Christian 
-mi.  Why  Is  this?  The  theology  of  the 
Christian  faith,  I  believe,  releases  the  crea- 
U'e  energies  of  man  for  hla  life  here  on 
earth. 

>*»ny  religions  are  oriented  toward  pre- 
Pwtag  man  for  the  life  hereafter  only.  They 
if«  what  your  would  call  "other  worldly." 
™y  try  to  negate  man's  life  here  on  earth. 
They  point  always  to  the  release  from  suffer- 
ng  which  wiU  come  only  after  death.  But 
h  ^  °®'"  ****  security,  the  aasiurance  in 
ihese  regions  that  guarantee  life  after  death. 
ine  tension  of  thla  Inaecurtty  keep*  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  religions  oriented  to  the 
fflystery  of  the  other  world. 

But  look  at  Christianity:  The  remirrecUon 
J)t  Jews  Christ  from  the  dead  guarantees  our 
'«  alter  death,  God  haa  given  ua  victory 

"  death  and  fear  of  what  Ilea  beyond  the 
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grave.  Our  faith,  then.  Is  secure.  Our  eternal 
destiny  is  established.  So  now,  because  of 
this  truth,  and  because  of  the  love-dynamic 
of  Christ,  we  can  turn  our  efforts  and  our 
creative  energies  to  the  revolutionizing  of 
our  world:  to  the  alleviating  of  the  suffering 
of  man  and  to  the  work  of  God  on  earth. 
This  is  potential.  But  we  have  fallen  short. 
We  have  painted  Jesus  Christ  into  a  respect- 
able, suburban,  stand-pat  establlshmen- 
tarian,  defending  the  status  quo,  Instead  of 
recognizing  him  as  the  greatest  political,  so- 
cial, economic  and  spiritual  revolutionary 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

And  SO  today  we  find  that  the  most  critical 
of  the  government's  welfare  program  and 
poverty  programs  often  come  from  orthodox 
evangelical  Christians.  They  say  that  gov- 
ertunent  cannot  eliminate  poverty  without 
changing  poverty  of  the  spirit.  And  they  are 
right.  They  criticize  the  government  by  say- 
ing that  it  Is  trying  to  change  the  society 
without  first  trying  to  legislate  virtue.  And 
they  are  right.  They  accuse  the  government 
of  trying  to  legislate  virtue  without  redeem- 
ing man  from  bU  sin.  And  they  are  right.  Yet 
all  of  these  criticisms  are  made  from  the 
safety  of  our  churches,  isolated  many  times 
from  the  aoclal  needs  of  our  world.  We  point 
the  critical  finger  at  the  government,  at  the 
war  on  poverty,  at  the  social  gospeller;  but 
many  times  we  refuse  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
Christ  to  heal,  to  redeem,  to  feed,  and  novu- 
Ish  the  spirit,  to  cleanse  and  uplift,  to  edu- 
cate and  change  the  heart,  to  house  and 
clothe,  and  to  share  the  love  of  Christ. 

If  the  Church  had  been  doing  the  Job  It 
had  been  called  to  do,  and  which  only  It 
can  do  rightly,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  Government  to  enter  the  picture. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
obeyed  her  Lord,  and  took  the  task  of  meet- 
ing the  social  needs  of  the  world,  in  the  love 
and  power  of  Christ. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  can 
and  could  be  done  with  a  pressing  domestic 
problem:  The  hard-core  unemployable  today 
in  America  totals  about  one  million.  We  have 
today  In  America  about  330,000  church  con- 
gregations. If  each  church  congregation  only 
took  responsibility  for  three  such  persons  In 
this  group  of  unemployables,  I  think  we 
could  see  that  this  kind  of  government  wel- 
fare program  would  not  be  necessary. 

We  believe  that  human  beings  can  be 
changed.  We  as  Christians  believe  that  they 
can  be  redeemed.  They  can  be  renewed. 

And  the  Christian  should  know  that  you 
cannot  train  a  man  for  a  new  Job  without 
also  giving  him  new  purpose  In  life.  We 
Christians  should  know  that  you  cannot  heal 
a  man's  body  without  also  healing  his 
spirit — his  soul.  We  Christians  should  know 
that  you  cannot  feed  a  man  without  nourish- 
ing  the  spiritual   hunger  of  his  heart. 

This  to  me  Is  the  great  challenge  and 
the  call  of  the  Christian  Church  today  and 
to  the  Individuals  who  are  redeemed  people 
of  God:  To  go  forth  and  Identify  and  to 
Involve  themselves  In  the  completion  of 
the  Commission.  "Teach  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
And  remember  the  other  words  of  our  Lord 
if  we  become  discouraged  and  tend  to  be- 
lieve the  task  to  be  Insurmountable,  when 
He  said,  "And  greater  things  than  I  have 
done,  you  shall  do." 


NATURAL    GAS    SAFETY 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  held  2  days 
of  hearings  on  S.  1166,  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act.  Three  more  days  of 
hearings  are  scheduled,  June  20  to  22. 
During  these  several  days  of  hetulngs, 
government,  industry,  and  the  consvun- 
ing  public  will  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  and  explain  the  matter. 


The  hearings  held  to  date  make  it 
clear  that  both  the  industry  and  the 
Government  are  attempting  to  reach  a 
common  goal  through  legislation;  the 
differences  are  about  the  vehicle  and  not 
the  trip.  One  of  the  clearer  statements  on 
the  matter  was  dehvered  by  Federal 
Power  Commissioner  Bagge  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  on  February  16, 
1967.  The  speech  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  committee  in  its 
deUberations  on  the  bill. 

This  pipeline  legislation  wUl  be  reach- 
ing the  Chamber  later  during  this 
session.  As  pertinent  background  infor- 
mation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commissioner  Bagge's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
PuBuc  SArmr  and  Pxfxunx  TaANSPoarATioN : 

A  PixA  poa  A  Rationai.  Nationai.  Polict 

(By  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Commlaaloner,  Federal 

Power  CoDomlaslon) 

I.  urmoDDcnoN 

The  inclusion  of  pipelines  within  a  program 
relating  to  "How  Safety  and  Accident  Inves- 
tigation Affects  Industry"  together  with  the 
railroad,  aviation  and  the  maritime  Industry 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  rational  and 
reasonable.  Under  existing  clrcumatanoea, 
however,  It  Is  quite  Uloglcal.  For,  unlike  each 
of  these  other  areas,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  haa  not  yet  even  been  establlahed 
as  to  natural  gas  pipelines  and  is  not  yet 
fuUy  defined  as  to  petroleum  product  lines. 
Hence  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
evolved  comprehensive  EMXident  Investiga- 
tion programs  for  pipelines.  For  this  Is  a 
relatively  new  Industry  and  one  which  haa 
had  a  relatively  low  incidence  of  accidents 
affecting  the  public.  Aa  a  consequence  It  la 
an  area  In  which  national  concern  for  pubUo 
safety  has  not  yet  been  transfcMmed  Into 
definitive  and  oomix-ehenslye  pubUc  Inter- 
vention through  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional minimum  standards.  The  transforma- 
tion of  such  public  ooncem  Into  legislation 
and  regulation  Is  now  In  various  stages  of 
development. 

The  fact  that  my  participation  In  a  pro- 
gram relating  to  Federal  regulation  of  Indus- 
trial safety  Is  illogical  under  these  clrctmi- 
stances  does  not  deter  me  from  addreaalng 
myself  to  the  subject  of  Federal  pipeline 
safety  regulation.  For  this  Is  a  subject  which 
haa  interested  me  since  Joining  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  about  which  I  speak 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  Itself. 

In  my  opinion,  the  public's  Involvement 
through  Its  Government  In  pipeline  safety 
is  presently  fragmented  and  Irrational.  We 
are  dealing  In  the  pipeline  Industry  with 
simply  another  mode  of  transportation  which 
Is  equally  as  much  an  instrumentality  of 
Interstate  commerce  as  are  the  railroad, 
trucking,  maritime  and  aviation  segments  of 
the  transportation  industry.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  no  uniform  pattern  of  safety  regu- 
lation of  the  pipeline  Industry  presently 
exists.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  in  the  evolution  of  this  Industry  to 
treat  pipelines  like  all  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation which  are  subject  to  oomtx'ehen- 
slve  safety  regulation  In  the  public  Interest. 

Because  no  natlona]  pattern  of  safety  and 
accident  Investigation  has  yet  evolved,  I  can- 
not treat  this  subject  within  the  context  of 
my  assignment.  In  order  to  discharge  my 
general  obligation  of  participating  In  thla 
program,  however,  I  will  address  myself  to: 
(1)  definition  of  the  scope  of  the  problem, 
(3)  a  review  and  critique  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  up  to  now  to  decU  with  the 
problem,  and,  Anally,  (3)  a  suggeetlon  aa  to 
what  conatltutea  the  basic  elements  of  a 
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rational  national  policy  of  comprehenalTe 
safety  regulation  Ot  tbla  form  of  tranaporta- 
tlon. 

n.  ■COPS  OF  THX  nOBUM 

Permit  me  first  to  define  the  economic 
importance  of  the  pipeline  Indmtry  to  the 
Nation  and  suggest  the  areas  In  which 
thought  Is  presently  being  given  to  expand- 
ing the  utility  of  the  pipeline  concept. 

Natural  gas  presently  provides  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
Nation.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
large  diameter,  high  pressure  transmlBSlon 
pipelines  transport  this  natural  gas  from 
production  areas  to  areas  of  consumption. 
A  network  of  equal  mileage  of  oil  and  prod- 
ucts lines  transport  much  of  the  oU  and 
fuel  requirements  of  the  Nation.  The  recent, 
severe  drought  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
has  prompted  a  new  look  at  pipeline  trans- 
portation of  the  large  voliunes  of  water  re- 
quired by  xirban  Industrial  areas. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  railroad  fra- 
ternity. It  grieves  me  to  admit  It,  but  new 
uses  ar9  presently  contemplated  for  pipelines 
based  on  the  economic  attractiveness  of  pipe- 
line transportation  of  oottl,  woodpulp.  Iron 
ore  and  other  raw  matwlals  In  sliu-ry  or 
capsule.  Natural  gas  Imported  by  refrigerated 
tankers  and  piped  from  seaports  In  liquified 
form  through  insulated  and  cased  pipelines 
to  inland  dtlee  Is  approaching  economic 
feasibility. 

Kn^neerlng  research  has  recently  shown 
fhe  feaalbUlty  of  rapid  transportation  of 
fratght  and  people  In  tube-flight  by  high 
hlgtx  speed  trains  of  up  to  two  thoiisand 
mllw  per  hour  utilizing  pneumatic  propul- 
sion. Tbeee  tubes  could  follow  present  rall- 
xoad  or  highway  rights-of-way  and  may  hold 
the  key  to  needed  advances  In  land  trans- 
portation In  addition  to  providing  pollution- 
free  transportation  for  an  expanding  popula- 
tion without  the  concurrent  dedication  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  to  highway  development. 

The  Industrial  stability  and  growth  of  the 
Nation  Is,  therefore,  dependent  on  reliable, 
efficient  and  safe  pipelines.  Tlie  haaardous 
nature  of  the  materials  presently  transported 
by  pipelines  and  a  number  of  tragic  pipeline 
accidents  have  recently  stirred  public  inter- 
est in  pipeline  safety.  There  are  Inherent 
safety  problems  In  connection  with  gas  and 
some  that  are  vuilque  with  high  pressure 
transmission  systems.  Other  problems  are  In- 
berent  in  products  lines.  I  believe  that  in- 
dustry and  gOTemment  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  reliable 
and  safe  pipelines.  Areas  of  difference  be- 
tween them  center  primarily  on  methods  of 
approach  and  the  degree  of  emphasis  upon 
public  versus  private  spheres  of  responsi- 
bility and  influence. 

Public  confidence  in  the  safety  and  reli- 
ability of  high  pressure  gas  transmission 
systama  as  well  as  local  distribution  systems 
Is  a  pre-requlsite  for  the  continued  growth 
and  ooDtlnued  acceptance  of  natiiral  gas  as 
an  economic  source  of  energy.  The  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  natural  gas  Industry  has  been 
good,  measured  in  absolute  terms.  Tet  this 
record  may  lead  us  to  be  complacent  about 
the  potential  dangers  involved.  For  example. 
It  takes  an  occurrence  like  a  tragic  explosion 
to  remind  us  anew  of  the  dangers  to  persons 
and  property  which  comes  along  with  the 
many  benefits  of  natural  gas  transmission 
and  distribution.  While  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  management  acted  in  good  faith 
when  the  pipelines  and  distribution  mains 
were  buUt,  as  the  systems  grow  older,  as 
formerly  sparsely  populated  areas  Increase 
with  papulation  shifts,  and  as  new  knowledge 
of  pipeline  technology  emerges,  it  is  essential 
that  the  gas  industry  and  its  regulators  re- 
view the  adequacy  of  existing  safety  and 
reliability  standards. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  that  public  con- 
fidence Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  natural 
gas  industry's  Important  effort  to  compete 
with  the  electric  power  industry  that  I  be- 


lieve that  Federal  regulation  of  safety  stand- 
ards is  essential.  The  assumption  of  a  specific 
responsibility  for  the  promulgation  of  safety 
standards  by  the  Federal  Government  should, 
it  appears  to  me,  enhance  rather  than  tend 
to  destroy  the  public's  confidence  In  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  natural  gas  as  an 
energy  source. 

in.   KFTOKTS   TO    DXaL    WITH   THX   FBOBLXM 

A.  Industry  safety  efjort 

Industry's  effort  toward  uniform  safety 
standards  for  pipelines  has  centered  In  such 
organizations  as  the  USA  Standards  Insti- 
tute (formerly  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation), the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  committees  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation notably  the  accident  prevention 
committee.  Promulgation  of  the  USASI  codes 
for  natural  gas  transmission  B31.8  and  oU 
transpcH-tatlon  B31.4  and  the  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  these  codes  by  Industry  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  way  to  the  commend- 
able safety  record  of  natural  gas,  oil  and 
products  carriers.  Tbeee  codes  delineate  ac- 
cepted Industry  practice  In  the  areas  of  pipe- 
line design,  installation  and  maintenance. 

Recognition  should  also  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tensive research  funded  by  the  pipeline  in- 
dustry In  progress  at  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute and  other  research  organizations  to 
more  clearly  define  the  mechanisms  of  pipe- 
line failure,  and  to  develop  methods  of  pipe- 
line production,  traoamlsslon  facility  design 
and  Installation  which  tend  to  minimize  the 
frequency  of  fallxires.  The  limitations  of  the 
existing  code  approach  are  that :  ( 1 )  the  code 
is  voluntary.  Its  provisions  are  not  compul- 
sory or  binding  on  any  natural  gas  company, 
except  within  states  which  have  Incorporated 
all  or  parts  of  the  code  Into  statutory  law. 
(2)  in  other  areas  Its  provisions  are  guides  or 
objectives  rather  than  requirements.  (3) 
There  Is  no  independent  policing  agency 
within  the  industry  to  enforce  Its  provisions. 
(4)  The  code  establishes  minimum  require- 
ments. A  number  of  natural  gas  transmission 
companies  as  a  matter  of  Independent  judg- 
ment have  established'  their  own  safety 
Standards  which  are  more  stringent  and  more 
comprehensive  than  code  requirements. 

B.  State  regulation 

To  supplement  the  Industry  effort,  twenty- 
eight  states  have  enacted  mandatory  provi- 
sions covering  gas  transmission  pipelines. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  twenty-eight  states 
use  the  USASI  code  as  a  basis  for  their  regu- 
lations. Twenty-one  of  these  twenty-seven 
states  either  added  Independent  safety  stand- 
ards or  strengthened  some  provisions  in  the 
USASI  code. 

There  are  still  twenty-two  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  safety  regula- 
tions. This,  it  should  be  noted,  involves  fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  transmission  mileage. 
Most  of  the  twenty-eight  states  with  safety 
regulations  have  not  incorporated  require- 
ments for  the  review  and  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing facilities  in  the  light  of  population  ex- 
pansion along  exlstiag  rights-of-way.  Five  of 
the  twenty-eight  states  with  safety  regula- 
tion do  not  apply  these  reqxiirementa  to 
interstate  lines.  Several  states  which  have 
adopted  the  USASI  oode  as  the  basis  of  their 
regulations  have  not  provided  for  updating 
their  safety  regulations  as  the  USASI  code  Is 
revised  and  Improved.  The  Improved  safety 
practices  of  the  Indtistry  may,  therefore,  not 
be  Incorporated  In  the  state  safety  require- 
ments. 

There  Is  at  present  an  effort  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  QB;a  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroads  and  Utilities  Commissioners  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  states  having  safety 
codes  and  to  Improve  the  provisions  of  the 
state  codes.  Our  Commission  staff  is  actively 
participating  in  the  work  of  a  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  NARUC  which  has  drafted  a  "mod- 
el" state  code.  The  new  "model"  state  code, 
containing  fewer  optional  provisions  and 
more  stringent  provisions  generaly  than  the 


USASI  code,  is  now  awaiting  consideration 
by  the  NARUC  Oas  Committee.  The  Commn- 
slon  Staff  also  participates  on  the  industry 
committee  which  administers  and  periodical- 
ly revises  the  code. 

C.  Federal  regulation 

The  large  gaps  remaining  in  the  regulation 
of  the  safety  practices  of  pipelines  together 
with  the  heightened  public  interest  in  pip*, 
life  safety  has  prompted  Federal  agencies  In 
other  aspects  of  Interstate  regulation  of  pipe, 
line  carrlerr  to  seek  authority  to  set  mim- 
mum  safety  standards  for  these  pipeline*. 
Safety  standards  for  oil  and  products  linn 
came  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  with  the 
passage  of  PubUc  Law  89-95  on  July  27,  1995 
The  I.C.C.  at  that  time  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  setttng  safety  standardi 
for  these  plpeUnes  and  investigating  fail- 
ures. This  responsibUlty  has  since  been  con- 
solidated in  the  Department  of  Transportt- 
tion  with  safety  authority  over  other  trans- 
portation mediums. 

In  the  absence  of  express  authority  to  pre- 
scribe pipeline  safety  stajidards,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  able  to  take  a 
nimaber  of  steps  that  we  beUeve  are  con- 
structive. Under  order  No.  324,  Issued  June 
30,  1966,  the  Conunisslon  will  prescribe  ufe 
operating  pressures  In  all  future  certlflcatee 
for  Jurisdictional  natural  gas  pipelines.  In  the 
absence  of  F<ederal  standards,  such  as  would 
be  adopted  under  Federal  legislation  which 
I  hope  will  be  introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  will  use  the  present 
industry  code,  the  USASI  code  for  pressure 
piping,  gas  transmission  and  distribution  pip- 
ing systems,  USASI  B31.8  as  a  guide  In  set- 
ting the  maximum  safe  operating  pressure. 

The  Commission  also  Issued  order  No.  337 
on  September  8,  1966,  wtiich  requires  Jurii- 
dlctlonal  natural  gas  companies  to  notify  the 
Commission  by  telegram  or  telephone  of  cer- 
tain pipeline  failures,  defined  In  the  rule, 
and  to  submit  a  detailed  report  within  twen- 
ty days.  In  addition,  the  pipeline  company  It 
required  to  furnish  a  copy  of  both  of  thsM 
reports  to  the  State  Regulatory  Commission 
In  the  State  or  States  where  the  accident  or 
failure  occurred  and  the  telegraphic  report 
to  the  State  Commission  in  those  SUtes 
where  service  might  be  affected. 

The  receipt  of  this  information  wlU  dov 
permit  the  Commission  to  investigate  serloiu 
failures.  Such  investlgaUons  should  be  useful 
to  obtain  information  on  the  cause  of  fail- 
ures as  a  guide  to  prevention  of  future  fail- 
ures. The  Commission  should  direct  Its  In- 
vestigations to  the  most  serious  failures  and 
to  those  In  which  the  cause  Is  unusual,  dUB- 
cult  to  determine,  or  symptomatic  of  a  wide- 
spread corroelon  problem.  Publication  of 
Investigation  results  should  be  helpful  to 
State  and  local  government  and  to  the  In- 
dustry. Tbe  Commission  is  now  In  a  position 
to  investigate  accidents  and  prescribe  re- 
quirements for  new  lines  but  cannot  now 
reach  existing  lines. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  the  F.P.C.  has 
recommended  to  each  session  of  Congresa  an 
amendment  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  giving  It 
authority  to  set  minimum  safety  standard* 
for  natural  gas  pipelines.  This  authority 
would  not  pre-empt  the  States  from  Impos- 
ing additional  safety  requirements.  The 
F.P.C.,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conunlttee,  directed  a  questionnaire  to  all 
pipeline  companies  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Replies 
to  the  questionnaire  developed  the  Informa- 
Uon  that  a  total  of  sixty-four  persons  were 
killed  and  two-hundred  twenty-flve  injured 
as  a  result  of  transmission  system  failures 
during  a  fifteen  and  one-half  year  period 
covered  by  the  questionnaire  (1950  to  the 
middle  of  1965),  Of  those  killed,  thlrty-flve 
were  gas  company  employees  and  twenty- 
nine  were  non-employees.  Of  the  two-hun- 
dred twenty-flve  persons  Injured,  one-hun- 
dred thlrty-flve  were  gas  company  employees 
and  ninety  were  non-employees. 
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•The  Conomission  report  disclosed  that 
nearly  all  of  the  non-employee  deaths  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  line  failure.  Causes  of 
{allures  as  reported  were  predominantly  me- 
chanical damage  from  earth-moving  equip- 
ment, corroelon,  weld  defects  and  manufac- 
turing defects  also  caused  failures. 

JV.   XSSENTIAI.    SLXMENTS    OF   A    COMPRXHXNSTVE 
PROGRAM  OF  FEDKXAI.  SAFTTT  RXCULATION 

The  foregoing  discussion  brings  us  up  to 
the  point  Where  we  are  now.  The  limitations 
of  the  pipeline  industry's  own  efforts  and  the 
existing  limitations  of  both  State  and  Federal 
regulation  are  apparent.  I  am  confident  that 
legislation  will  again  be  Introduced  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress  to  obtain  Federal 
regulation  of  the  safety  aspects  of  natiual 
gas  pipelines.  As  we  evolve  a  national  policy 
01  comprehensive  safety  regulation  of  the 
pipeline  industry,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  essential  elements  which  such 
s  policy  should  contain.  In  my  opinion  the 
Msentlal  elements  of  such  a  policy  should 
reflect  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  minimum  safety  standards 
should  be  reposed  in  the  department  of 
transportation.  Since  the  pipeline  Industry's 
economic  function  is  essentially  that  of 
transportation,  logic  and  administrative  con- 
venience dictate  that  the  public's  concern 
for  safety  in  this  industrial  area  be  admin- 
istered as  part  of  a  broader  program  of 
safety  among  all  the  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

2.  The  scope  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's safety  jurisdiction  should  em- 
brace the  pipeline  concept  as  a  technology 
and  Include  pipeline  transportation  irrespec- 
tive of  the  commodities  transported  now  or 
In  the  future.  Because  of  the  Inter-relatlon- 
shlp  of  pipeline  technology,  the  administra- 
tion of  pipeline  safety  should  be  reposed  In 
a  single  agency. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  any  rational  na- 
tional program  of  pipeline  safety  shoiild 
extend  all  the  way  down  to  the  distribution 
level.  The  public's  concern  for  pipeline 
safety  cannot  be  circumscribed  by  existing 
Jurisdictional  concepts  which  are  based 
upon  economic  and  rate  regulation.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  any  national  program  of  pipe- 
line safety  include  the  distribution  level  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons  that  Federal 
safety  regulation  extends  to  other  modes  of 
transportation  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  may  otherwise  be  regulated  as  to 
Intrastate  rates  and  services  by  the  State 
commissions. 

4.  Comprehensive  safety  regulation  which 
extends  to  the  distribution  level  must  also 
Include  Jurisdiction  over  munlclpally-owned 
gas  distribution  systems.  There  presently 
exists  approximately  1.000  munlclpally- 
owned  gas  distribution  systems  throughout 
the  nation.  Only  a  handful  are  presently 
subject  to  any  regulation  by  State  commis- 
sions. It  would  be  irrational  to  exclude  from 
such  a  national  program  munlclpally- 
owned  systems  merely  because  of  the  form 
of  their  ownership,  and  merely  because  they 
ue  not  otherwise  subject  to  State  regulation. 

5.  The  relationship  between  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Transportation's  Jurisdiction  over 
pipeline  safety  regulation  and  the  continu- 
ing responsibility  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  economic  regulation  of  the 
Industries  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
reflected  In  leglslaUon  which  seeks  to  im- 
plement such  a  program.  1  am  concerned 
about  the  administrative  and  regulatory  con- 
flicts which  might  arise  If  the  relationship 
between  D.  O.  T.  and  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  have  continuing  responsibilities 
'or  economic  regulation  are  not  clarifled 
initially.  If,  for  example,  safety  regulations 
promulgated  by  D.  O.  T.  would  require  the 
replacement  of  a  transmission  line,  the  Fed- 
era!   Power    Conmilssion    must    nevertheless 


authorize  the  abandonment  of  such  a  line 
and  Issue  a  certificate  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  new  facilities.  The  abandon- 
ment and  proposed  replacement  of  a  line, 
however,  raises  broader  problems  in  the  area 
of  economic  regulation  because  of  the  com- 
mission's obligation  to  flnd  its  abandonment 
and  replacement  to  be  consistent  with  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  An 
abandonment  of  a  line  may  well  raise  the 
question  of  whether  that  line's  replacement 
or  whether  service  by  an  alternative  sup- 
plier would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  Another  problem  lies  In  our 
certification  authority  for  facilities  which 
have  an  innovative  Impact  upon  existing 
technology.  These  problems  are  not  as  acute 
in  the  relationship  between  D.  O.  T.  and  the 
I.  C.  C.  because  the  I.  C.  C.  does  not  certificate 
Uie  construction  or  abandonment  of  prod- 
ucts lines  and  because  the  transportation  of 
petroleum  products  does  not  involve  the 
same  critical  Impact  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
continuity  of  service  as  does  natural  gas. 

6.  Regulations  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  regional  and  popula- 
tion differentials.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  exemptions  under  the  proi>er  circum- 
stances. 

7.  Safety  regulation  mtist  also  accom- 
modate changes  in  plf>eUne  technology. 
Existing  codes  and  regulations  are,  by  their 
nature,  predicated  upon  existing  technology. 
When  new  materials  and  new  techniques 
which  are  not  contemplated  by  existing  reg- 
ulations come  into  being,  a  mechanism  must 
exist  within  the  structure  of  such  regula- 
tions to  provide  the  oppcvtunlty  for  sulfl- 
cient  experimentation  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  such  changes  in  technology.  This 
must  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  regula- 
tions. It  must  be  recognized  that  greater 
safety  can  be  achieved  in  part  through  tech- 
nological change.  Such  Improvements  can  be 
achieved  by  experimentation.  Hence,  Inno- 
vation must  also  not  only  be  accommodated 
but  be  afflnnatlvely  stimulated.  Any  code 
which  does  not  provide  for  such  incentives  Is 
self-defeating. 

8.  Such  code  must  never  revert  to  or  be- 
come fused  with  the  problem  of  Industrial 
relations. 

9.  The  experience  of  the  pipeline  Industry 
which  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  safety  since  the  development  of  plpeUne 
technology  must  be  exploited  to  the  fullest 
poeslble  extent.  The  oplnioiis  of  the  indus- 
try's experts  and  the  consulting  institutions 
which  liave  long-eetabllshed  relatlonsiilpe 
with  the  pipeline  Industry  should  be  solic- 
ited at  every  level  in  the  promulgation  of 
these  standards. 

10.  I  suggest  that  the  professional  engi- 
neering associations,  as  they  exist  independ- 
ently of  the  plpeUne  industry,  be  delegated 
some  responsibility  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  once  they  have  been  prescribed. 
This  concept  could  be  implemented  in  the 
following  manner:  once  having  prescribed 
mintmiim  standards,  tlie  Department  of 
Traixqx>rtatlon  could  accept  certifications 
from  indei>endent  engineering  firms  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  new  or  existing  construction 
has  complied  with  the  standards.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  offer  two  advantages.  First,  It 
would  elevate  the  level  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  engineering  profession. 
Secondly,  It  would  negate  the  need  for  a 
new  level  of  Federal  enforcement  officials  by 
retaining  this  function  In  the  private  sector 
thus  providing  an  effective  means  of  achiev- 
ing desired  goals  without  unduly  expanding 
the  Federal  effort. 

CONCLUSION 

A  Federal  policy  embracing  these  elements 
In  legislation  could,  in  my  view,  initiate  an 
era  of  Government-industry  cooperation  not 
only  in  the  safety  aspects  of  pipelines  but 
m  realizing  the  broader  economic  potential 
of  pipelines.  The  USASI  code  committee  con- 


sists of  a  highly  Informed  and  knowledgeable 
group  who  would  tie  invaluable  in  any  at- 
tempt to  draw  up  meaningful  Federal  safety 
standards  for  pipelines.  The  experience  of 
the  States  In  administration  of  existing  State 
standards  would  provide  valuable  guidelines. 
Employing  these  groups  within  the  Federal 
effort  should  create  new  opportunities  for 
the  further  exploration  of  the  pipeline  con- 
cept. 

The  technology  of  pipelines  Is  constantly 
changing.  For  regulation  to  await  the  com- 
plete development  of  new  technology  with- 
out ascertaining  the  safety  aspects  at  an  early 
stage  in  development  would  tend  to  induce 
a  stultifying  effect  on  Innovation.  The  regu- 
latory engineer  must  keep  abreast  of  expand- 
ing technology  In  his  area  of  regulation. 

Exemplifying  the  utilization  of  the  cor- 
porate engineer  by  Government  in  areas  of 
rapid  technological  change  is  the  work  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  as 
a  professional  organization  in  preparing 
boiler  codes  which  have  been  Incorporated 
Into  State  commission  regtilatlons.  The  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  has  pro- 
vided expertise  to  local  governments  in  the 
formulation  of  fire,  power  and  flammable 
storage  codes. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  failure  modes  noted 
in  pipelines  are  common  to  pressure  veesela 
in  general.  Much  research  in  progress  under 
Government  auspices  may  have  application 
to  pipeline  technology.  Greater  Federal  ac- 
tivity In  the  safety  asi>ects  of  pipelines  should 
concurrently  realize  greater  Federal  partici- 
pation In  t^e  attempt  to  advance  pipeline 
technology. 

Having  acknowledged  that  the  industry 
has,  generally  speaking,  a  good  record  of  per- 
formance,  but  that  regulation,  nevertheless, 
has  a  legitimate  interest  in  Insuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  level  of  performance  in  the 
future,  it  would  seem  essential  that  the  reg- 
ulatory response  preserve  the  positive  values 
which  have,  in  the  past,  made  such  great  con- 
tributions to  safety  and  reUabllity.  It  is  es- 
sential, therefore,  that  whatever  posture  la 
assumed,  pipeline  regulation  should  not:  (1) 
dlst.irb  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  man- 
agement to  manage,  plan  and  operate  their 
own  systems  or  (2)  retard  or  Impair  innova- 
tion or  experimentation.  In  short,  regulation 
should  share  with,  not  usurp  from,  manage- 
ment the  ultimate  responsibility  tot  provid- 
ing the  public  with  safe,  reliable  and  eco- 
nomical pipeline  service. 


WHAT  KIND  OP  Cl'l'Y  DO  WE 

WANT? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  question  of  an  urban  society  is 
how  to  bring  order  to  the  continuing 
chaos  in  our  cities.  But  there  are  so 
many  problems  that  one  scarcely  tnows 
where  to  start.  So  we  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning— by  talking  to  people  and  exchang- 
ing our  views. 

A  conference  of  33  urban  experts  re- 
cently addressed  themselves  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  conlerence  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Lincoln  Foundation,  and  the  Luce  maga- 
zines. 

Their  report,  entitled  "What  Blind  of 
City  Do  We  Want?"  should  be  read  by 
every  citizen  concerned  with  our  future. 
It  is  a  mandate  both  for  hope  and  for 
action.  As  the  concluding  paragraph 
points  out: 

What's  vn-ong  with  today's  cities  could  be 
cured  a  lot  faster  If  people  could  be  given  a 
better  understanding  and  a  clearer  vision  of 
what  kind  of  city  to  demand  and  insist  on 
getting. 
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The  report  was  published  In  the  April 
1967  issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  will  also  be  published  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

In  addition,  another  article  deserves 
our  close  attention.  Prof.  Daniel  Bell's 
concluding  article  in  the  Life  magazine 
series — May  12,  1967 — on  the  Individual 
in  modem  society  speaks  to  a  funda- 
mental problem  of  whole  societies  as 
well  as  modern  cities.  Professor  Bell  is 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  University 
sociology  department. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  both  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   Nation's   Cities,   April    1967] 
What  Kind  or  Citt  Do  Wx  Want? 

This  is  the  most  urgent  question  facing 
urban  America  today. 

Everybody  Is  talking  about  It,  writing 
about  It,  making  speeches  about  It.  But  tbe 
more  they  talk  and  write  the  greater  the 
confusion  about  It  seems  to  grow.  Much  of 
the  talk  seems  to  come  from  people  who 
don't  like  cities  and  Just  want  to  get  away 
from  them;  and  too  much  of  the  talk  comes 
from  pteople  who  think  the  local  needs  and 
problems  of  our  cities  can  only  be  solved 
from  Washington. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  some  order  Into  all 
this  confusion  tbe  National  Iieague  of  Cities 
Joined  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
the  Uncoln  Foundation,  and  the  Luce  mag- 
azines in  sponsoring  a  roundtable  confer- 
ence of  33  experts  described  by  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay  as  "The  Who's  Who  of  Urban 
Development".  Purpose  of  the  conference 
was  not  to  seek  new  Ideas  and  new  solutions, 
but  rather  to  explore  how  broad  an  area  of 
expert  eigreement  already  exists  behind  aU 
tbe  seeming  confusion. 

The  roundtable  panel  represented  many 
different  disciplines  and  many  different  view- 
points. Perhaps  surprisingly,  perhaps  not  so 
surprisingly,  the  roundtable  revealed  a  broad 
area  of  almost  unanimous  agreement  an  al- 
most every  urban  problem. 

No  one  panelist  subscribed  to  every  con- 
clusion and  every  recommendation  In  the 
consensus.  Nevertheless,  this  conference  re- 
port reflects  hundreds  of  comments  and  B\ig- 
gestlons  by  the  participants  during  the 
months  which  followed  the  original  round- 
table  discussions.  More  than  an  escpresslon 
of  personal  opinions  and  experiences,  It 
stands  as  a  collective  document  which  at. 
tempts  to  confront  honestly  the  widely  dl- 
verM  elements  of  the  contemporary  city. 

Our  urban  problems  woiUd  be  hard  enough 
to  wive  In  a  static  lurban  economy  with  a 
static  urban  population,  a  static  racial  and 
social  mix,  and  a  static  transportation  meth- 
od and  system — but  our  urban  economy  and 
population  are  anything  but  static.  On  tbe 
contrary,  our  urban  economy,  society  and 
technology  are  all  undergoing  great  simul- 
taneous  changes;  our  urban  population  ts 
doubling  to  a  projected  1999  level  well  over 
260  mllUon-plus,  and  before  1099  our  urban 
wealth  will  at  least  quadruple,  as  the  average 
Income  of  twice  as  many  families  doubles  to 
a  projected  |15,000-a-year-plus-of-today'8- 
p\ircbaslng-power.  And  even  now,  before 
these  increases,  ova  urban  transportation 
system  is  already  near  the  breaking  point. 

So  within  the  next  generation,  our  cities 
Will  have  to  be  almost  completely  rebuUt 
twice  as  big  and,  we  hope,  at  least  twice  as 
good.  Within  a  generation  we  will  have  to 
erect  and  find  the  money  for  more  new  \irban 
homes,  business  buUdlngs  and  faculties  than 
we  have  built  in  all  tbe  years  since  Junes- 
town  and  Plymouth  Rock.  We  will  have  to 


replace  at  least  half  of  all  today's  urban 
dwellings  because  they  will  no  longer  be  good 
enough  for  anyone  to  want  to  live  In  when 
the  average  fajnily  has  sufficient  Income  to 
qualUy  for  a  saS.OOO  FHA-flnanced  house. 
(This  means  we  should  build  at  least  half 
as  many  new  homes  to  replace  decaying  hous- 
ing Inside  or  close  in  to  our  cities  as  we  add 
on  the  outskirts.)  And  we  will  probably  have 
to  replace  half  of  today's  business  and  in- 
dustrial buildlngB  because  they  will  no  long- 
er meet  the  vastly  different  needs  of  1999 
business. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  cities  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  restructured  to  fit  some 
new  and  radically  different  means  of  trans- 
portation. High-density  cities  like  New  York 
are  finding  that  tbe  additional  faculties 
needed  to  bring  In  just  one  more  car  per  day 
dtiring  commuter  hours  will  cost  $21,000:  low- 
density  cities  like  Los  Angeles  are  finding  the 
cost,  in  money,  time  and  sp>ace,  of  relying 
solely  on  the  automobile  equally  bad. 

Most  of  today's  cities  "just  growed"  (and 
often  "growed"  too  fast)  In  response  to  yes- 
terday's different  social  and  economic  de- 
mands. This  is  one  reason  why  moat  central 
cities  are  already  in  deep  trouble  with  prob- 
lems they  have  neither  the  money  nor  the 
authority  to  cure — most  of  them  problems 
that  call  for  major  rebuilding  and/or  re- 
structuring. They  art  deep  In  problems  con- 
cerned with  Blvuns.  traffic,  parking,  sprawl, 
ugllneas,  housing;  with  recreation  needs; 
with  air  and  water  pollution;  with  overtaxa- 
tion and  undertaxatlon. 

They  are  stuck  with  far  more  than 
their  share  of  the  costs  created  by  national 
problems  like  education,  poverty  and  seg^re- 
gatlon.  Their  municipal  costs  are  climbing 
twice  as  fast  as  their  local  tax  base. 

They  are  choked  by  obsolete  political 
boundaries  that  l)  encourage  both  people 
and  industry  to  seek  tax  havens  In  the  sub- 
urbs and  2)  make  coordinated  planning 
difficult  and  often  Just  plain  Impossible. 
They  are  losing  prosperous  families  and  their 
money  to  tbe  suburbs  almost  as  fast  as  they 
are  herding  more  poor  families  and  their 
costs  into  the  slums.  They  are  losing  blue- 
collar  Jobs  to  the  outskirts  almost  as  fast 
as  they  can  add  new  white-collar  openings 
downtown.  They  consume  four  times  as 
much  land  as  they  use.  They  are  stuck  with 
a  tax  system  that  penalizes  Improvements 
and  subsidizes  obsdleecence.  blight,  sprawl 
and  the  spread  of  slums,  and  they  are  stuck 
with  a  concept  of  landed  property  that  lets 
landowners  capitalize  for  their  own  private 
profit  all  the  economies  and  advantages  of 
urbanism,  so  city  dwellers  must  pay  twice 
over  for  the  multlbllUon-doUar  values  they 
themselves  create  living  close  together — 
values  they  have  already  paid  for  once  by  an 
enormous  Investment  of  both  public  and 
private  money. 

North,  south,  east  and  west,  big  cities  and 
small,  new  cities  and  old.  all  alike  suffer  In 
greater  or  lesser  de^ee  from  all  these  prob- 
lems. High-density  dtles  like  New  York  may 
have  more  trouble  with  congestion;  low-den- 
sity cities  like  Los  Angeles  may  have  more 
trouble  with  sprawl,  but  the  latter  has  con- 
gestion at  Its  center  and  the  former  has 
sprawl  on  its  outskirts.  The  bigger  the  city, 
the  bigger  Its  problems  have  seemed  to  grow; 
the  older  the  city,  tbe  more  deeply  they  are 
likely  to  be  entrenched.  And  the  former  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects adds  a  word  of  urgent  warning: 

"We  cannot  remake  our  cities  without 
solving  their  painful  social  problems.  As 
blight,  congestion  and  lack  of  good-enough 
schools  drive  middle-income  residents  from 
our  urban  centers,  tbe  poor  move  In,  the  gap 
between  tbe  rich  and  poor  grows,  and  the 
suburban  noose  draws  tighter.  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  the  untrained  and  un- 
dereducated  poor  will  become  the  dominant 
population  group  In  almost  all  our  major 


cities  within  the  next  lew  years.  The  con- 
sequences of  allowing  our  cities  to  become 
the  poorhouses  of  America  had  better  be 
recognized  while  there  is  stlli  time  to  avoid 
them." 

Despite  all  these  troubles  and  problems 
there  must  be  something  very  good,  very 
compelling  and  very  magnetic  about  our 
cities  because  year  in  and  year  out  more  and 
more  people  are  flocking  to  live  In  or  near 
them.  America's  whole  population  growth  in 
the  next  generation  will  be  concentrated  in 
cities  and  their  suburbs;  by  the  year  2000 
they  will  add  something  like  160  million 
more  people.  Just  when  our  cities  seem  to 
be  suffering  from  more  troubles  than  ever 
before,  they  are  in  fact  enjoying  the  greatest 
urban  and  suburban  boom  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Thus  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  becomes  an  enormous  problem  and  an 
enormously  exciting  challenge — a  far  greater 
opportunity  than  if  there  were  less  need  to 
do  almost  everything  over,  new  and  better. 

WE    Wn.L    SPIND   TRnj.IONS 

To  meet  this  challenge  and  seize  this  op- 
portunity, our  cities  will  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get — from  architects  and  planners, 
from  the  upper-income  families  who  have 
fled  to  tbe  suburbs  to  escape  the  cities'  prob- 
lems, from  the  state  governments  and  Irom 
the  federal  government,  of  course. 

All  of  us  applaud  and  welcome  the  grow- 
ing interest  In  urban  problems  shown  by  the 
federal  government,  but,  alas,  this  Interest 
is  still  finding  expression  more  in  words  thao 
In  dollars.  The  federal  government  is  bufy 
casting  itself  in  tbe  role  of  the  great  bene- 
factor of  cities  and  the  great  subsldlzer  of 
urban  Improvement;  but  the  hard  (act  Is 
that  tbe  federal  government  takes  many, 
many  more  times  more  money  out  of  our 
cities  In  taxes  than  it  would  dream  of  re- 
turning in  subsidies. 

In  24  years  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  Its  successor,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has  not 
kicked  back  to  tbe  cities  a  nickel  of  taxpayer 
money  for  housing  and  urban  development; 
In  every  year  but  two,  its  receipts  from  in- 
surance and  other  nontax  sources  have  ex- 
ceeded Its  expenditures.  For  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1967.  HUB  actually  budgeted  minus  1100 
million  of  tax  money  for  bousing  and  urban 
development.  City  dwellers  pay  most  of  the 
federal  taxes,  but  tbe  farmers  still  get  back 
from  Washington  eight  times  as  much  money 
as  the  cities;  by  some  calculations.  13  timet 
as  much.  And  most  of  the  money  the  cities 
do  get  back  is  earmarked,  not  to  ease  the 
cities'  present  financial  burdens  but  to  en- 
courage new  mimlclpal  spending  by  offering 
to  share  the  Increased  cost  of  meeting  re- 
sponsibilities the  cities  are  not  yet  meeting. 
This  la  no  time  to  think  small  about  tbe 
money  our  cities  wUl  need.  It  wUl  cost  not 
bUllons  but  trillions  of  dollars  to  conect 
what  is  wrong  with  our  central  cities  today, 
while  they  are  doubling  their  metropolitan 
populations  and  their  more-and-more  afflu- 
ent citizens  are  doubling  their  demands  for 
better  everything. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  someone 
wUl  have  to  put  up  close  to  $1,500  bUUon  for 
new  and  renewal  nonfarm  housing  alone 
(nettfly  half  of  It  urban  replacement  hous- 
ing); someone  will  have  to  put  up  at  least 
another  $1,000  bllUon  for  new  and  replace- 
ment commercial,  industrial  and  utility  con- 
struction; and  someone  will  have  to  put  up 
at  least  another  $1,000  billion  for  all  the  new 
and  better  community  f aciUUes  needed  to  go 
with  the  new  and  better  housing:  new 
Streets,  highways,  parking;  new  and  better 
schools  and  colleges;  new  park  attractloni, 
playgrounds,  transportation;  new  smoke  con- 
trols, sewers  and  sewage  treatment,  watw 
supplies;  hospitals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Metrc^- 
tan  New  York  alone  projects  a  need  for  81 
more  college  campuses  for  1.3  mUlion  more 


students,  100  more  hospitals  with  45,000  more 

beds,  etc.) . 

Over  33  years,  the  money  needed  to  build 
and  rebuUd  our  cities  tvrtce  as  big  and  twice 
as  good  will  average  out  to  over  $100  billion 
a  year,  and  even  in  tomcMTOw's  far  more  affiu- 
ent  economy,  it  is  Just  plain  nonsense  to 
hope  that  even  half  that  annual  amount  will 
be  provided  by  any  government:  national, 
state  or  local.  Goveriunents  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  enough  tax  money  to  meet 
the  $30  billion-a-year  need  for  more  and  bet- 
ter conununity  faculties. 

The  rest  can  be  found  only  by  harnessing 
the  profit  motive,  much  more  effectively  than 
jiow,  to  urban  renewal  and  urban  Improve- 
ment, and  making  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  enormous  enterprise  attractive  and  prof- 
itable for  the  Investment  of  private  capital. 
Private  capital  will  get  Its  money's  worth 
only  if  we  make  good  planning,  good  design 
and  good  building  more  profitable  than  bad. 
And  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  to  interest  private 
capital  in  urban  betterment  if  the  local  tax 
system  Is  modified  to  encourage  new  con- 
struction and  better  land  tise,  instead  of  (as 
now)  penalizing  improvements  and  subsidlz- 
mg  blight,  slums  and  sprawl. 

PEOPLE    CAN    HAVE    FULLIX    CHOICE    IF    WE    STOP 
LOOKING   BACKWARD 

'Tomorrow's  cities  can  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide much  greater  efficiency,  much  greater 
joy  and  delight  than  people  have  any  notion 
of,"  says  city  planner  Ballard. 

Adds  Mayor  Naftalin:  "Right  now  today 
lew  cities  measure  up  to  their  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  better  living." 

And  Mayor  Maler :  "We  can  and  must  make 
tomorrow's  city  a  far  better  place  for  its  peo- 
ple. All  our  urban  Institutions  must  work 
together  to  make  tomorrow's  city  a  place 
where  each  citizen  will  have  a  chance  to 
achieve  his  own  full  potential  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  opportunity,  openness. 
community  and,  let  us  hope,  culture." 

And  ex-Parks  Commissioner  Hovlng:  "Cit- 
ies should  be  much  more  fun  for  everybody — 
poor  and  rich  alike." 

With  our  fast-growing  affluence  and  our 
fantastically  expanding  technology,  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  American  cities  should 
have  to  be  dull  or  ugly  or  dirty  or  polluted 
or  trafBc-choked  or  expensive  to  live  and 
work  In. 

There  is  no  reason  why  cities  should  sprawl 
far  out  beyond  their  boundaries  to  blight  the 
countryside  with  leap-frogging  and  prema- 
ture subdivision. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  cities  should  let 
slums  and  other  inadequate,  obsolete  or  de- 
crepit buildings  clutter  and  pre-empt  most 
of  their  good  close-in  locations. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  our  ciUes  should 
waste  most  of  their  land,  most  of  their 
streets,  their  parks,  their  open  space,  their 
waterfronts,  their  rooftops. 

There  is  no  reason  why  cities  should  waste 
most  of  the  third  dimension  that  could  mul- 
tiply their  convenience  and  their  livability 
at  much  less  cost  than  sprawl. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  people  who  like 
high-density  living  should  not  also  enjoy 
open-space  recreation  quite  near  at  hand, 
nor  any  reason  why  people  who  prefer  low- 
density  living  should  not  enjoy  it  much  closer 
to  where  they  work  and  shop. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  good  urban  plan- 
ning should  constantly  be  frustrated  by  ob- 
solete political  boundaries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  city  governments 
should  be  kept  too  broke  to  make  their  serv- 
ices good  and  desirable  instead  of  just  cheap 
and  tolerable. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  our  cities  should 
not  be  good  places  to  bring  up  children,  with 
good  schools  and  provision  for  safe  outdoor 
play  nearby. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  central  cities 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  or  why  they  should  be  stuck 


with  so  much  more  than  their  share  of  tbe 
problems  of  poverty  and  segregation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  am  thinking 
about  cities  and  city  living  should  lag  60 
years  behind  our  time. 

Making  our  clUes  twice  as  livable  for  to- 
morrow's twice-as-big  and  twice-as-affluent 
urban  populations  will  take  a  lot  of  money; 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  replanning,  redesigning 
and  rethinking — both  thought  and  fore- 
thought. 

But  we  are  all  agreed  that  tomorrow's 
city  could,  should  and  would  offer  its  peo- 
ple far  better,  easier,  healthier,  more  con- 
venient living  closer  to  where  they  work, 
shop  and  play,  IF. 

We  are  likevrise  agreed  that  tomorrow's 
city  could,  should  and  would  offer  Its  busi- 
ness far  better  and  more  profitable  working 
conditions  closer  to  bigger  markets,  closer  to 
supporting  services,  and  closer  to  more  abun- 
dant and  more  specialized  labor,  IF: 

//  we  accept  the  simple  mathematical  fact 
that  for  most  people,  urban  living  has  to 
mean  living  close  together,  and  </  we  focus 
our  planning  and  spending  on  practical  ways 
to  make  living  close  together  more  rewarding 
and  less  expensive. 

//  we  stop  looking  backward  and  dreaming 
that  tomorrow's  urban  life  could  be  more 
like  yesterday's  village  life,  and  relinquish 
the  notion  that  low  density  is  somehow  bet- 
ter for  everybody. 

//  we  make  good  use  of  the  new  tools 
offered  by  today's  fantastic  new  technolo- 
gies— new  tools  so  numerous  that  we  can 
mention  only  two : 

1.  Aircondltlonlng.  which  the  ex-vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  calls  "the  greatest  Improvement  for 
Indoor  living  and  Indoor  working  since  we 
brought  the  toUet  indoors."  an  Improvement 
that  makes  cities  as  livable  in  sununer  as  in 
winter. 

2.  The  electronic  elevator,  which — almost 
unnoticed — is  changing  the  potentials  of 
urban  living  almost  as  much  as  the  auto- 
mobile. 

//  we  make  sure  the  city  has  a  vibrant 
downtown  to  draw  people  and  business  from 
far  and  near  to  live,  work,  shop  and  have 
fun. 

//  we  give  some  governmental  agency  the 
responsibility,  the  authority  and  the  money 
needed  to  coordinate  and  make  sense  out  of 
today's  chaos  of  conflicting  urban  and  sub- 
urban planning. 

//  we  stop  asking  local  government  to  pay 
costs  that  are  not  essentially  local — coats  that 
are  borne  by  the  central  government  In  al- 
most all  other  lands. 

//  we  restructure  our  biggest  cities  as 
radiating  clusters  of  high-density  land  use. 

//  we  persuade  or  compel  city  people  and 
city  industry  to  stop  trying  to  get  something 
for  nothing  at  other  people's  expense.  I.e., 
stop  trying  to  save  a  little  of  their  own  money 
by  choking  the  city  streets,  polluting  the 
city  water,  polluting  the  city  air,  etc. 

//  we  harness  the  profit  motive  forward 
Instead  of  backward  to  good  land  use  and 
good  planning,  so  private  enterprise  will 
find  it  profitable  to  assume,  without  subsidy, 
most  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  otu-  cities  big- 
ger and  in  every  way  better. 

//  we  stop  letting  landowners  make  city 
living  expensive  by  capltsiUzlng,  for  their 
private  profit,  all  the  benefits  of  today's  huge 
urban  investment  of  other  people's  money. 

//  we  Etop  waiting  for  massive  state  and 
federal  aid  before  tackling  all  the  little  Jobs 
that  need  doing  first. 

If  we  give  more  thought  to  making  cities 
good  places  for  rich  and  poor  to  live  In  and 
enjoy,  and  less  thought  to  getting  out  of 
them. 

//  we  can  find  a  cure  for  the  problems  and 
costs  of  segregation  and  one-class  neighbor- 
hoods. 

For  people,  this  means  living  closer  to- 
gether to  maximize  their  freedom  of  choice  In 


housing,  career  and  employment  o^^Kirtu- 
nlties,  direct  personal  contact  and  confron- 
tation, meeting  pec^le  and  making  mofe 
kinds  of  friends.  This  closeness  also  increases 
freedom  of  choice  in  places  to  shop,  and 
places  to  pursue  leisure-time  cultural  and 
recreational  activity. 

The  more  people  who  live  close  together, 
the  greater  their  variety  of  choices  shoiUd  be 
and  tbe  greater  their  chance  of  being  able 
to  get  what  they  choose  to  want.  Tbe  more 
people  who  share  tbe  cost  of  each  choice,  the 
smaller  its  cost  to  any  Individual,  and  the 
greater  the  combined  ability  of  the  group 
to  support  cultural  activities  and  special 
services  the^  oould  not  otherwise  afford. 

Some  people  Uke  to  live  closer  than  others. 
Some  people  choose  high  density  because 
they  want  to  be  closest  to  tbe  center  of 
urban  life;  pieople  who  work  downtown  have 
an  added  reason  for  living  close  to  Aowa- 
town.  Other  people  choose  lower  density  be- 
cause tUne-savlng  is  less  Important  to  them 
than  having  their  own  little  half -acre;  peo- 
ple who  work  In  an  outlying  research  center, 
university  or  factory  have  an  added  reason 
for  living  farther  out. 

But  these  differences  are  only  differences 
In  degree.  Cliff  dwellers  and  suburbanites 
alike  are  drawn  to  tbe  city  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages only  close-in  Uving  can  offer,  and  most 
suburbanites  wish  they  could  enjoy  their 
kind  of  living  without  traveling  so  far  each 
day  to  get  It. 

For  business,  minimizing  the  handicaps  of 
distance  means  eeisy  access  to  more  abun- 
dant and  more  specialized  labor,  to  a  greater 
variety  of  supporting  services,  to  government 
offices,  to  low-cost  mass  transportation,  to 
supplies  in  greater  volume  and  greater  vari- 
ety, and  to  more  customers  and  bigger 
markets. 

For  business  as  for  people,  tbe  conse- 
quence of  closeness  and  concentration 
should  be  greater  efficiency,  greater  economy 
and  lower  costs. 

Some  kinds  of  business  have  to  locate 
closer  to  the  center  than  others.  Some  must 
locate  downtown  for  maximum  access  to 
markets,  to  clients,  to  supporting  service  or 
to  a  great  variety  of  labor.  Other  kinds  of 
business  are  more  self-contained  and  so  find 
It  more  profitable  to  trade  maximum  access 
for  greater  space — to  axxept  lees  aocesslblUty 
on  tbe  outskirts  In  order  to  get  more  space 
than  they  could  afford  at  the  center.  Still 
others  may  find  easy  access  to  a  freeway 
more  important  than  easy  access  to  down- 
town. 

But  once  again,  the  difference  is  only  one 
in  degree.  The  advertising  agency  downtown 
and  the  factory  In  the  suburbs  are  both 
drawn  to  the  city  for  advantages  only  close- 
ness can  offer,  and  most  suburban  Industry 
would  relocate  closer  to  the  labor  center  and 
the  transportation  hub  if  closer-ln  land  were 
cheaper. 

The  shape  and  pattern  and  density  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  are  changing  as  cars  and 
trucks  lessen  our  urban  dependence  on  mass 
transpKJrtatlon  to  a  single  center,  and  the 
telephone  makes  semlpersonal  contact  fast 
and  cheap  over  great  distances.  Motorized 
road  transportation  has  made,  is  making  and 
must  continue  to  make  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  ease  and  fiexlblUty  of  urban 
movement  and  urban  contacts.  And  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  go  to  the  transportation 
center  for  so  many  kinds  of  shopping,  or 
to  find  employment  In  those  kinds  of  Indus- 
try that  are  Isast  dependent  on  quick  access 
to  markets  or  suppwrtlng  services  (notably 
big  factories) . 

But  however  their  pattern  may  change, 
the  reason  and  purpose  of  cities  remains  un- 
changed and  unchangeable — the  same  today 
as  In  the  raUroad  age,  the  canal-boat  age, 
and  the  stagecoach  age — to  bring  people  and 
businesses  together  for  eaae  and  variety  of 
access  and  contact. 
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ntaa.  CKsmu.  dkmsitt  would  hxlp  ncsnvx 

CLOSX-ZN  ASCKNITT 

Oyererowdlng  Is  no  problem  at  all  on  Park 
Avenue  with  up  to  1000  people  to  the  acre. 
Overcrowding  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
explosion  In  Watte,  where  the  density  waa 
not  much  more  than  20  to  the  acre. 

At  the  urban  densities  that  command  the 
highest  rents  from  those  best  able  to  afford 
to  live  as  they  like  (I.e.,  on  New  York's  Park 
Avenue,  Chicago's  Gold  Coast  or  San  Fran- 
cisco's Nob  Hill),  there  are  only  three  U.S. 
cities  whose  entire  population  could  not  live, 
work,  shop,  skate,  swim,  play  tennis,  worship, 
attend  concerts  and  go  to  the  movies  on  the 
18,000  acres  within  three  miles  of  the  center, 
leaMng  all  the  land  outside  that  three-mile 
circle  for  heavy  manufacturing,  golf  courses, 
market  gardening,  low-density  living  and 
acreaonlng. 

For  example  and  specifically:  At  the  den- 
sity proposed  for  New  York's  new  World 
Trade  Center  and  Battery  Park  Addition,  the 
biggest  city's  whole  population  could  live 
and  work  and  shop  and  play  in  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  cloee-ln  quarter  of  Brooklyn, 
leaving  most  of  Brooklyn  and  all  of  Queens, 
the  Bronx  and  Richmond  for  open  space. 
At  the  density  which  tenants  seem  to  like 
In  Chicago's  Marina  City,  the  whole  popu- 
lation could  live  and  work  and  shop  and  find 
plenty  of  recreation  within  two  blocks  of 
the  Chicago  River  between  Lake  Mip-higun 
and  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  all  our  cities 
should  be  rebuilt  for  any  such  concentra- 
tion. And  most  certainly  we  do  not  recom- 
mend that  all  the  people  of  any  big  city 
should  concentrate  downtown,  for  many  peo- 
ple would  do  better  to  live  closer  to  some 
satellite  density  planned  and  developed 
around  some  activity  that  benefits  from  be- 
ing near  the  city,  but  does  not  need  to  be 
right  at  the  hub  (such  as  a  university,  a  big 
manufacturing  plant  or  a  shopping  center). 

Nevertheless,  we  think  the  simple  geo- 
metric and  mathematical  facts  about  living 
close  are  Important  to  remember.  And  we  are 
all  agreed  that  our  cities  should  be  planned 
for  living  and  working  as  close  together  as  is 
compatible  with  the  other  requirements  of 
good  business  and  the  good  life. 

None  of  us  is  against  low-density  living 
with  private  outdoor  space  around  each 
home.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  us  wish  people 
who  want  low-density  living  oould  enjoy  it 
much  closer  to  town  than  they  can  today,  to 
save  them  the  countless  hours  they  now 
waste  getting  to  and  from  their  homes,  and 
we  all  agree  with  landscape  architect  Hal- 
prln  that  "Low  density  offers  people  come- 
thlng  that  high  density  doesn't  especially  for 
families  with  young  children." 

But  we  wish  more  people  would  face  up  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  as  our  urban  popula- 
tion doubles,  the  only  way  to  bring  low 
density  close  in  is  to  develop  much  higher 
density  at  the  center,  with  much  less  land 
waste  everywhere.  Says  city  planner  Ballard. 
"With  rising  population  we  will  have  to  de- 
sign our  central  cities  to  much  higher  densi- 
ties to  make  any  sense  at  all."  Mayor  Nafta- 
lln  adds,  "The  test  is  how  we  combine  high 
density  and  low  density." 

And  almost  all  of  us  sympathize  with  the 
former  AIA  president  who  says,  "Sprawl 
city — and  by  that  I  mean  the  great  mega- 
lopolis spreading  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton, from  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee,  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego — is  too  wasteful 
because  you  duplicate  your  services,  your 
streets,  your  utilities,  all  the  civic  functions 
people  pay  for  in  taxes.  You  spread  them  out 
thin;  you  use  up  your  land.  In  the  process 
you  destroy  the  countryside  and  waste  our 
heritage." 

If  the  No.  1  reason  and  piu-pose  for  cities  Is 
to  maximize  the  advantages  of  closeness  and 
overcome  the  handicaps  created  by  distance, 
It  follows  that  sprawl  Is  the  direct  denial  of 
that  reason  and  purpose. 
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XTSBAM  OBOWTK  WILL  BX  VKKTICAL 

Two  generations  of  urban  Americans  have 
been  obsessed,  bewitched,  dazzled  and  blinded 
by  the  outward  explosion  touched  off  by  the 
automobile,  which  made  millions  of  outlying 
acres  newly  accessible  and  deflated  the  price 
of  cloee-ln  land  by  temporarily  lifting  the 
pressure  to  maximize  Its  use. 

Ninety  years  ago,  the  limit  on  urban  spread 
depended  upon  bow  long  it  took  to  get  to 
work  by  foot  or  by  carriage.  Sixty  years  ago 
the  limit  had  been  doubled,  defined  by  how 
long  it  took  to  get  to  work  by  foot  and  train 
or  trolley.  Thirty  years  ago  the  spread  limit 
had  doubled  again,  to  how  long  It  took  to 
drive  to  work  on  streets  laid  out  for  horse- 
drawn  traffic.  Today  the  spread  limit  has 
doubled  once  again,  and  now  depends  upon 
how  long  It  takes  to  drive  to  work  with  an 
assist  from  our  multiblllion-dollar  express- 
ways. 

We  have  been  so  obsessed  with  this  two- 
dimensional  explosion  that  we  have  given  far 
too  little  thought  to  the  third  dimension. 
Average  building  height  in  every  city  except 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  stlU  only  about  two 
stories:  average  ground  coverage  Is  still  only 
about  16  percent;  In  some  central  cities, 
nearly  half  the  ground  is  preempted  by 
streets  and  parking  lots.  Many  municipal 
costs  per  faxnlly  are  multiplied  as  the  urban 
radius  sprawls  farther  and  farther  out;  aver- 
age families  spend  more  than  half  as  much 
money  on  their  cars  as  they  spend  to  eat,  and 
almost  two-thirds  as  much  as  they  spend  to 
own  or  rent  their  homes;  and  millions  of 
workers  spend  a  quarter  as  much  time  get- 
ting to  and  from  tkeir  jobs  as  they  spend 
actually  working. 

Making  today's  urban  area  twice  as  big 
horizontally  for  tomorrow's  twlce-as-blg  ur- 
ban population  would  be  impossibly  costly 
in  dollars,  Intolerably  costly  in  wasted  land, 
unbearably  costly  la  added  travel  time  to 
and  from  work  and  to  and  from  open-space 
recreation.  DoubUng  their  area  by  growing 
up  instead  of  out  would  coet  far  less  and 
add  only  seconds  Instead  of  minutes  to  every- 
body's travel  time. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  most  urban 
growth  In  the  next  30  years  will  have  to  be 
up,  not  out. 

The  problem  is  not  whether  we  would  like 
to  grow  upward,  but  how  to  grow  upward  In 
a  way  everybody  would  like. 

Even  sprawling  Los  Angeles  is  finally  learn- 
ing this  simple  lesson  and  building  three 
times  as  many  new  apartments  as  single- 
family  detached  homes;  even  In  suburbia, 
the  trend  from  coast  to  coast  is  to  two-story 
houses  Instead  of  ons. 

Today's  greatest  land  waste  is  not  the  va- 
cant lots  and  underused  acreage  of  suburban 
sprawl.  It  Is  our  failure  to  put  more  high- 
value,  close-in  land  to  more  than  one  use.  on 
more  than  one  level.  For  example.  In  Chicago 
only  half  the  land  inside  the  downtown  Loop 
Is  profitably  rented  above  the  retail  level,  and 
right  beside  the  Loop,  land  enough  for  half  a 
million  people  to  live  and  work  and  play  on 
is  used  only  for  railroad  yards  that  would 
better  be  covered  over.  Los  Angeles  actually 
squanders  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  downtown 
on  single-level  parking. 

Architects,  planneiB,  builders  and  civic  offi- 
cials were  all  too  slow  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  two  great  changes  : 

1.  Today's  high-speed  automatic  elevators 
make  vertical  transportation  much  quicker, 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  horizontal 
and 

3.  Whereas  most  products  can  be  used  only 
once  at  a  time,  the  new  economy  of  vertical 
transportation  makes  It  possible  to  use  land 
simultaneously  as'  often  as  a  hundred  times, 
with  each  repeated  use  apt  to  be  more  desir- 
able than  the  use  below  (I.e.,  with  the  high- 
est floors  commanding  some  of  the  high- 
est rents ) .  The  lower  levels  are  best  for  stores, 
parking,  schools  and  other  places  of  assem- 


bly, but  the  upper  floors  are  much  more  val- 
uable for  offices  and  apartments. 

Just  because  land  has  been  used  once  (or 
a  railroad  yard  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  used  again  for  a  sports  arena  or  an  office 
building  or  an  apartment  or  all  three.  Land 
used  once  for  a  store  on  the  lower  floors  can 
be  used  again  for  a  residential  hotel.  Land 
used  once  for  a  block-size  parking  garage  can 
also  be  used  for  a  block-size  city  park,  a 
school  building  site  can  be  used  again  for  a 
football  field  on  the  roof. 

Now,  at  last,  architects,  planners  and  devel- 
opers are  beginning  to  correct  this  multi- 
blllion-dollar waste  by  learning  the  eco- 
nomics and  applying  the  economics  of  hori- 
zontally stratified  land  use.  They  would  have 
stopped  the  waste  sooner  had  it  not  been 
subsidized  by  today's  ubiquitous  practice  of 
underassesslng  and  undertaxlng  underused 
land.  Chicago's  Loopslde  railroad  yards  and 
Los  Angeles'  one-level  parking  lots  would 
have  been  built  over  for  multiple  use  long 
ago  had  they  been  taxed  at  more  nearly  their 
potential  multilevel  land-use  VEdue.  instead 
of  a  fraction  of  their  actual  single-level  value. 

Twenty  years  ago,  examples  of  stratified 
land  use  were  hard  to  find,  except  that  In 
nonprestlge  neighborhoods  people  "lived 
above  the  store."  New  York  had  an  office 
building  built  over  a  church;  Chicago  had 
a  church  perched  on  top  of  an  office  building, 
Chicago  had  the  Merchandise  Mart  and  Nev 
York  had  a  dozen  luxury  apartments  and 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  sitting  over  the  New 
York  Central  tracks;  New  York  had  one  lux- 
ury apartment  with  a  small  swimming  pool 
and  two  tennis  courts  In  the  basement.  Cin- 
cinnati had  a  new  hotel  terraced  on  top  of 
a  department  store. 

But  now  the  change  Is  coming  with  a  rush. 
New  York  Is  tearing  down  Its  monumental 
Penn  Station  to  make  room  for  a  new  below- 
ground  terminal  under  a  new  sports  arena 
and  a  new  office  building;  covering  the  Penn- 
sylvania yards  with  an  office  building 
wrapped  around  a  terminal  warehouse;  and 
getting  set  to  recover  the  land  cost  of  new 
schools  by  letting  private  builders  erect  high- 
rise  apartments  above  them.  Washington 
Is  wrapping  high-rent  offices  around  parking 
garages  that  occupy  otherwise  hard-to-rent 
Interior  space  and  seeking  free  land  for  pub- 
lic housing  over  new  expressways.  Philadel- 
phia is  running  pedestrian  malls  block  after 
block  below  street  level.  Bartlesvllle  has  a 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  tower — half  apartments, 
half  offices. 

Chicago  offers  the  outstanding  example 
of  stratification's  potential  In  Marina  City, 
which  puts  40  stories  of  apartments  on  top 
of  20  stories  of  parking  on  top  of  two  leveU 
for  shopping  on  top  of  a  marina  for  300 
pleasure  boats,  all  Integrated  with  16  floon 
of  offices,  a  theater,  bowling  alleys,  tennii 
courts  and  a  swimming  pool,  thereby  setting 
a  precedent  that  New  York,  Denver,  Pitts- 
burgh and  San  Francisco  have  been  quick 
to  follow.  Hartford  has  bridged  two  avenues 
to  create  a  three-clty-block  open  plaza,  two 
stories  up  on  the  roofs  of  the  street-level 
stores,  banks  and  garages.  Apartments  In 
many  cities  are  Including  swimming  pool* 
and  other  recreation  in  space  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  And  most  cities  arc 
beginning  (not  always  wisely)  to  require  off- 
street  parking  under  all  new  high-rise  build- 
ings, even  In  areas  where  more  parking  facil- 
ities can  only  serve  to  bring  in  more  cars  and 
create  more  congestion. 

Examples  of  multilevel,  multipurpose  reuM 
of  the  land  are  still  too  few,  but  the  trend 
Is  obvious  and  the  potential  for  making  hlgU 
densities  much  pleasanter,  more  efficient, 
more  economical  and  more  convenient  1» 
enormously  exciting. 

This  exciting  potential  includes  the  much 
broader  use  of  many  devices,  such  as: 

Arcaded  sidewalks  to  permit  wider  down- 
town streets; 
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Decked-over  streets  to  create  pedestrian 
malls  between  one-floor-up  shop  windows; 

Nursery  and  primary  school  classrooms, 
day-care  and  babysitting  centers  built  into 
•very  high-density  apartment  block  (already 
itandard  practice  in  Russia) ; 

(Toed  bachelor  apartment  houses  with 
(vlmming  pools  and  other  recreational  cen- 
ters on  the  lower  floors,  to  solve  that  most 
urgent  middle-income  urban  problem — boy 
meets  girl,  girl  meets  boy; 

Outdoor  play  and  recreation  space  high 
above  the  streets,  either  on  the  rooft<q>s,  on 
an  open  floor  or  in  interior  courts  bxtllt  over 
atreet-to-street  lower  levels; 

Underground  sidewalks  running  for  blocks, 
u  in  Rockefeller  Center; 

Ample  off-street  loading  f  adlltlea  replacing 
the  almoet-unrentable  ground  fioor  under 
central -city  loft  buildings  (like  New  York's 
now-almost-lmpaasable  garment  center): 

Highways  decked  over  railroad  and  rapid 
transit  rights-of-way. 

Whenever  land  is  put  to  stratified  multi- 
purpoee  use,  human  activities  should  get  top 
priority  on  light  and  air;  service  functions 
ihould  go  underground  (as  in  Victor  Oruen's 
revolutionary  plan  for  rescuing  downtown 
Fort  Worth). 

VIBXAKT  DOWNTOWN  IS  MAGNXT 

The  essence  of  urban  ism  is  variety,  and 
only  a  vibrant  nlght-and-day  "downtown" 
(l.e.,  center  of  urban  life)  can  provide  and 
support  the  variety  of  shopping,  services, 
contacts,  job  opportunities  and  culture  and 
recreation  needed  to  make  the  city  a  magnet, 
drawing  people  and  business  from  far  and 
near.  Without  such  a  magnet,  there  is  no 
good-enough  reason  for  people  to  want  to  live 
In  the  city  instead  of  outside.  And  without 
such  a  magnet,  it  will  be  dlfllcult,  perhaps 
Impossible,  to  persuade  enough  middle-class 
families  to  return  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
central  city. 

Downtown  variety  needs  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  support  it;  it  takes  great  variety  to 
bring  in  thousands  of  people.  The  bigger 
the  crowds,  the  greater  the  variety  they  can 
support;  the  greater  the  variety,  the  bigger 
the  crowds.  To  support  this  maximum 
variety,  downtown  needs  people  not  just  9  to 
S,  but  all  day  long  and  far  Into  the  night; 
and  It  helps  to  have  people  living  and  sleep- 
ing close  In,  as  they  do  in  most  of  the  cities 
whose  downtowns  have  the  strongest  pull: 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Denver, 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  more  attractions  downtown 
can  offer,  the  tacxt  people  will  want  to  live 
close:  the  more  people  who  live  close,  the 
easier  It  will  be  for  downtown  to  support 
more  attractions,  night  and  day. 

The  more  compact  downtown  is  kept,  the 
easier  It  wlU  be  for  more  pec^le  to  take 
advantELge  of  its  variety  for  business  and 
pleasure.  The  easier  downtown  is  to  get  to, 
the  less  pull  It  will  need  to  draw  people  In, 
ud  the  farther  it  will  pull  from. 

A  strong  downtown  magnet  is  well  worth 
spending  money  to  create,  if  the  city  has 
none.  It  is  well  worth  spending  money  to 
preserve  and  strengthen,  if  such  a  magnet 
Is  already  present  and  pulling.  But  there  Is 
a  limit  to  how  much  public  money  should 
be  spent  to  protect  the  real  estate  invest- 
ment in  pre-Depression  buildings,  in  what 
used  to  be — but  no  longer  is — the  heart  of 
town. 

Downtown  is  not  a  location;  it  is  an  activ- 
ity; It  Is  where  the  action  and  variety  are 
today— not  necessarily  where  the  action  and 
variety  used  to  be.  New  York's  Wall  Street 
*rea  has  not  been  a  true  downtown  since 
before  the  ClvU  War.  Today  it  is  just  a  hlgh- 
«nt,  one-purpose  satellite  in  an  off-center 
location,  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion, bus  terminal  or  airport  connection; 
miles  from  the  shopping  center,  the  amuse- 
ment center,  the  cultural  center  and  the 
iMtest-growing  commercial  center.  Likewise, 


what  calls  itself  downtown  Los  Angeles  has 
not  yet  been  remade  into  a  true  downtown, 
even  though  the  multmlllion-dollar  public 
investment  in  expressways  has  made  It  the 
easiest-to-reach  spot  in  that  hard-to-flnd- 
yourself-anywhere  metropolis,  and  even 
though  the  multimillion-dollar  investment 
in  new  office  buildings  shows  promise  of  mak- 
ing it  once  again  the  business  center. 

Says  architect  Gruen:  "In  Los  Angeles,  if 
you  want  to  find  the  beet  hotel,  you  don't 
go  downtown.  If  you  want  to  see  a  first-run 
movie,  you  never  go  downtown.  If  you  want 
quality  and  variety  of  merchandise,  you  never 
shop  downtown,  for  the  stores  there  are  Just 
a  shabby  second-rate  shopping  center,  cater- 
ing to  the  low-Income  areas  soutli  and  east. 
Everything  connected  with  the  better  way 
of  life  has  moved  away.  Until  jiut  recently, 
Los  Angeles  downtown  has  been  supported 
mostly  by  the  huge  civic  center,  which  em- 
ploys 10,000  people  on  the  public  payroll, 
and  by  the  political  lawyers  and  financial 
lawyers  and  the  Uke  who  feel  they  must 
stay  close  to  the  seat  of  government." 

As  for  New  York's  Wall  Street,  there  are 
no  big  stores  there,  for  stores  cannot  live 
on  the  lunch-hour  trade;  there  are  almost  no 
restaurants  there  other  than  quick  lunches, 
for  restaurants  cannot  prosper  on  one  meal 
a  day.  There  are  no  hotels  there,  no  theaters, 
no  movies;  even  the  aquarium  is  gone;  and 
after  6  pjn.  and  on  weekends  there  are  al- 
most no  people. 

URBAN   ■XSPONSIBILITT    IS   CHAOS 

A  more  chaotic  chaoe  would  be  hard  to 
dream  up  than  the  chaos  over  what  govern- 
ment should  do  what,  and  what  government 
should  pay  for  what,  to  meet  our  urban 
needs. 

Responsibility  is  divided  horizontally  four 
ways  between  local,  county,  state  and  federal 
government  It  Is  divided  vertically  scores 
and  sometimes  hundreds  of  ways,  first  be- 
tween the  central  city  government  and  aU 
the  surrounding  town  and  village  govern- 
ments, and  then  again  between  all  these 
governments  and  a  still  greater  proliferation 
of  special  tax  districts,  administrations  and 
authorities — bridge  authorities,  park  author- 
ities, water  districts,  sewer  districts,  fire  dis- 
tricts, school  districts,  library  districts,  gar- 
bage districts,  hospital  districts,  etc.  Within 
the  local  governments,  authority  is  often 
divided  still  further,  with  the  school  board 
going  its  own  way  to  spend  more  money  than 
anyone  else.  In  Washington  the  same  con- 
fusion is  repeated.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  scatter  reeponsibillty  for  urban  affairs 
legislation  among  half  a  dozen  uncoordi- 
nated committees.  Fifty  different  federal 
agencies  are  now  working  on  the  problem  of 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  (up  from 
25  found  by  the  Hoover  Commission  In  1955 ) . 
Orants  for  urban  renewal  come  from  one 
department,  grants  for  roads  come  from 
another,  grants  for  pollution  control  from  a 
third.  The  Interior  Department  Is  spending 
$26  million  to  preserve  and  beautify  the  his- 
toric heart  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  millions 
of  dollars  needed  to  cover  over  the  express- 
way that  will  cut  it  off  from  the  river  will 
have  to  come  (or  not  come)  from  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

No  city  government  collects  anywhere  near 
enough  money  of  Its  own  to  take  on  the 
whole  Job  of  coping  with  all  problems  that 
confront  it.  One  reason  no  city  government 
has  enough  money  is  that  few  states  let  the 
cities  collect  enough  taxes,  even  If  they  want 
to.  The  second  reason  is  that  few  cities  like 
to  collect  any  more  taxes  than  they  have  to; 
they  would  rather  get  grants-in-aid  from  the 
states  or  from  Washington.  The  third  reason 
is  that  most  cities  are  afraid  to  raise  taxes 
for  fear  of  speeding  the  exodus  of  industry. 
The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  cities'  only 
exclusive  revenue  source  is  the  property  tax, 
and  most  states  make  tbelr  cities  collect 
of  their  property  taxes,  not  on  land 


(which  is  undertaxed)  but  on  improvements 
(which  are  already  so  overtaxed  that  the  tax 
Inhibits  even  some  of  the  most  needed  im- 
provements) .  The  fifth  (and  perhaps  the  big- 
gest) reason  Is  that  In  this  country,  local 
government  Is  stuck  with  enormous  coats 
that  in  other  countries  are  paid  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  central  government,  so, 
paradoxically,  the  local  tax  burden  in  most 
cities  is  too  high  even  though  the  tax  take 
is  too  low! 

One  result  of  keeping  city  governments 
poor  is  that  too  few  city  services  are  good 
enough.  A  second  is  that  few  suburbs  want 
to  be  annexed  to  cities  that  can't  afford  good 
schools  and  other  top-grade  services.  The 
third  result  is  the  proliferation  of  special 
tax  districts  to  pay  for  services  the  dtiee 
have  no  money  to  provide  (Los  Angeles  has 
246  of  them).  Fourth,  cities  are  afraid  to 
raise  more  taxes  even  if  they  oould,  for 
fear  of  driving  still  more  people  and  busi- 
nesses to  tax  havens  in  the  suburbs.  Fifth, 
many  industries  are  moving  to  suburban  tax 
havens  anyhow.  Finally,  the  sixth  result  is 
that  nobody  can  tell  Just  who  is  responsible 
for  what.  Schools,  for  example,  are  paid  for 
partly  by  the  local  school  district,  partly  by 
the  state,  a  little  by  Washington,  with  the 
state  setting  the  standards,  the  local  au- 
thorities picking  the  teachers  and  the  federal 
government  decreeing  the  racial  balance. 
Streets  and  highway  costs  are  split  four  ways, 
and  the  city  cannot  control  how  new  state 
and  federal  highways  cut  them  up.  (Says  the 
past  president  of  the  AIA,  "We  rip  our  citlee 
with  motorways  and  delude  ourselves  that 
we  are  doing  it  in  the  name  of  progress.") 
Too  many  in-city  expreesways  are  allowed  to 
split  neighborhoods  like  a  Chinese  Wall;  even 
depressed  roadways  like  Detroit's  divide  the 
two  sides  like  a  river. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  political  bound- 
aries of  our  cities  are  archaic  and  should 
be  brought  in  line  with  today's  realities  by 
BJinexatlon,  by  metropolitan  federation  or 
otherwise.  All  of  us  agree  that  the  tax  limi- 
tations and  tax  policies  forced  on  our  cities 
are  archaic  and  should  be  corrected. 

Too  many  planners  today  are  planning  at 
cross  purposes.  Highway  planners  plan  new 
roads  and  new  Interchanges  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  way  they  destroy  neighbor- 
hoods and  cut  cities  to  pieces,  and  how  many 
families  they  dislocate.  City  planners  plan  for 
urban  growth  while  suburban  planners  too 
oft*nT}lan  to  block  it  by  large-lot  Eoning. 
Suburbs  want  upper-income  families 
planned  in,  factory  workers  planned  out, 
city  money  planned  in,  city  problems 
planned  out.  New  York's  bridge  authority 
plans  •21,000  per  car  to  bring  more  cars 
Into  a  city  already  half-paralyzed  by  too 
many  cars  which  nobody  plans  to  p>ark.  San 
Francisco's  Bay  area  plans  a  billion -dollar 
transit  system  that  is  sure  to  force  rebuild- 
ing everything  near  each  station,  but  nobody 
plans  what  to  rebuUd.  Neighboring  Oakland 
and  Berkeley  each  make  great  plans  so  un- 
coordinated that  they  leave  streets  dead -end- 
ing at  the  city  line;  plana  that  wovUd  put 
Oakland's  heaviest  Industry  right  next  to 
Berkeley's  waterfront  park. 

And  the  minute  any  plan  starts  taking 
shape,  speculators  too  often  double  Its  cost 
by  skyrocketing  the  price  of  land  needed  to  ^ 
carry  It  out.  "Oood  land  planning  Is  impossi- 
ble in  the  face  of  land  speculation,"  is  the 
dismal  dictum  from  the  International  Hotis- 
Ing  Center  in  Rotterdam. 

Getting  anything  done  about  good  plans 
is  difficult  and  discouraging  at  best.  It  is 
doubly  difficult  and  discouraging  in  urban 
America,  where  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  government  or  government  agency  to  get 
the  clearly  recognized  responsibility,  author- 
ity or  money  needed  to  coordinate  scores  and 
hundreds  of  conflicting  plans  and  see  that  a 
ooonllnated  plan  is  carried  out. 
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WHT   MUST   CmXS   SHOXTU>XB   TWIN   BTTROKN   OF 
FOViaTT,  EDUCATION? 

Perhaps  the  worst  consequence  of  today's 
chaos  and  confusion  over  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment should  do  what  Is  this:  The  federal 
government  is  being  asked  to  get  Involved  In 
a  lot  of  local  problems  that  could  better  be 
handled  locally,  while  the  local  governments 
are  being  forced  to  pay  a  lot  of  not-really- 
local  costs  they  cannot  afTord. 

One  big  reason  so  many  city  governments 
are  too  poor  to  pay  their  full  part  In  making 
their  cities  pleasant  for  people  and  profitable 
for  business  Is  that.  In  the  U.8.,  most  of  the 
cost  of  public  education  Is  charged  to  local 
government  (sometimes  the  city  Itself;  some- 
times the  school  district) .  These  costs  were 
small  enough  for  local  government  to  carry 
when  few  children  went  beyond  eighth  grade, 
and  schooling  meant  mostly  the  three  R's; 
they  are  now  far  too  heavy  to  charge  against 
the  revenues  traditionally  reserved  for  local 
govemment  (I.e.,  the  property  tax),  and  they 
will  soon  redouble. 

The  United  States  Is  almost  the  only  coun- 
try on  earth  where  the  central  government 
does  not  pay  all  the  costs  of  free  public  edu- 
cation. 

So  instead  of  saying  that  our  state  and 
federal  governments  are  helping  our  local 
governments  pay  for  schools  that  are  a  local 
responsibility.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  our  local  governments  are  crippling 
themselves  financially  to  help  our  central 
governments  pay  for  schools,  whose  support 
should  be  the  responslblUty  of  the  central 
government. 

A  second  reason  why  our  city  governments 
are  too  poor  to  make  their  local  services  good 
U  that  the  local  property  tax  Is  still  being 
tapped  for  many  of  the  costs  of  poverty  and 
many  of  the  costs  required  by  today's  much- 
more-generoua  spending  for  poor  relief. 
These  costs  are  set  by  state  and  federal  policy 
and  most  of  us  think  they  should  all  be  paid 
out  of  state  and  federal  taxes.  Urban  poverty 
Is  now  concentrated  in  the  central  cities,  so 
Professor  Netzer'a  research  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  states  flatly  that  "Before  the  tax 
differential  between  cities  and  suburbs  can 
be  erased,  the  cost  of  poverty  services  will 
have  to  be  taken  off  the  back  of  the  property 
tax." 

Poverty  and  education  are  not  local  prob- 
lems or  local  responsibilities  In  the  same 
sense,  or  to  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
that  police  and  fire  protection,  water  supply, 
garbage  collection,  sewage  disposal,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  local  streets,  off-street 
parking,  suburban  commutation  and  urban 
mass  transportation  are  local  problems  and 
local  responsibilities.  Half  the  people  on  re- 
lief In  almost  every  city  and  half  the  ward 
patients  In  the  city  hospitals  came  there 
from  somewhere  else;  half  the  children  In 
the  city  schools  came  from  somewhere  else 
and  will  grow  up  to  work  somewhere  else. 

The  director  of  the  Advisory  Commlsson 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  stated  it: 
"Because  welfare  and  educational  programs 
have  lost  their  essentially  local  character  and 
have  acquired  critical  imp<MiAnoe  for  the 
well-being  of  state  and  nation,  they  should 
no  longer  be  left  to  the  vicissitudes  of  local 
boundaries,  the  geographic  distribution  of 
taxable  properties,  the  poUoy  leanings  of  tax 
assessors,  or  even  the  political  courage  of 
local  governing  boards." 

Poverty  and  education  now  account  for 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  local  govem- 
ment spending.  They  cost  local  govemment 
more  than  all  the  revenue  now  provided  by 
the  only  revenue  soiure  reserved  for  local 
government — the  property  tax. 

If  these  not-prlmarlly-local  poverty  and 
education  costs  were  all  paid  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments  that  call  the  tune 
for  them,  our  local  governments  would  have 
plenty  of  money  of  their  own  to  cover  all 
their  own,  strictly  local  costs  and  make  all 


their  own  local  services  good  without  sending 
their  mayors  to  the  state  capital  or  to  Wash- 
ington, hat  in  hand,  to  beg  for  subsidies. 

The  first  rule  of  good  management  is  to  fix 
responsibility  (including  financial  responsi- 
bility) where  It  belongs.  Instead  of  asking 
the  state  and  federal  govenunents  to  sub- 
sidize strictly  local  costs  like  parks  and  sew- 
age disposal.  It  might  be  much  wiser  to  ask 
the  state  and  federal  governments  to  face 
up  to  their  ovni  primary  responsibilities — the 
states  on  education,  the  national  govemment 
for  poverty.  With  some  60  percent  of  the 
property  tax  load  thus  removed,  cities  and 
counties  could  pick  up  the  difference  and 
meet  their  own  clearly  local  responsibilities. 

Shifting  the  basic  cost  of  education  to  the 
states  would  not  necessarily  require  giving 
the  states  any  more  control  over  local  schools 
than  they  now  exercise,  and  communities 
that  want  better  schools  than  the  statewide 
standard  could  stjll  afford  to  supplement 
what  the  state  was  willing  to  spend. 

ATXrrUDKS    SfUST    BE     BaOAOEB 

Living  close  requires  more,  rather  than  less, 
willingness  to  cooperate,  to  share  the  cost  In- 
stead of  trying  to  get  away  with  something 
for  nothing  at  somebody  else's  expense  (usu- 
ally the  taxpayer's).  The  implications  are 
enormous.  Por  instance; 

Industries,  utilities  and  apartments  should 
not  expect  to  hold  down  their  own  costs  by 
pouring  tons  of  soot  and  garbage  ash  into  the 
air  to  fall  on  somebody  else's  proi>erty.  for 
someone  else  to  pay  for  cleanlt^  up.  (In 
New  York,  this  cleaning  bUl  is  officially  esti- 
mated at  tSOO  million  a  year;  almost  as  much 
each  year  as  it  would  cost  to  put  smoke  con- 
trol devices  on  all  the  city's  garbage  incinera- 
tors and  factory  and  utility  chimneys.) 

Towns  and  factories  should  not  expect  to 
save  money  by  pouring  untreated  sewage 
and  waste  into  our  streams  for  someone  else 
to  purify  for  eventual  reuse  elsewhere  down- 
stream. 

Drivers  should  not  expect  to  foul  up  traf- 
fic by  parking  free  or  cheaply  at  other  tax- 
payers' expense,  on  land  priced  up  to  $100 
a  square  foot.  As  long  as  motorists  can  park 
free,  or  almost  free,  on  busy  streets,  how  can 
we  expect  them  to  pay  by  the  hour  for  off- 
street  parking? 

If  the  primary  reason  for  cities  is  to  mini- 
mize the  handicaps  of  distance  and  maximize 
the  advantages  of  easy  access,  it  is  almost  un- 
believably foolish  to  subsidize  traffic  conges- 
tion by  letting  parked  cars  cut  foiur-lane 
roadways  down  to  two. 

Transit  riders  should  not  expect  to  ride 
long  distances  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  by 
getting  the  city  to  subsidize  moat  of  the 
fare.* 

(But  all  of  us  recognize  that  as  long 
as  commuting  to  the  cities  by  expressway  gets 
a  subsidy  running  as  high  as  10  cents  a  car- 
mile,  mass  transportation  will  also  have  to 
be  subsidized.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  sub- 
sidize mass  transportation  than  to  subsidize 
driving  to  work  at  the  present  scale.) 

Most  notoriously,  upper-Income  conunuters 
should  not  expect  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
emment to  subsidite  their  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs by  paying  half  the  cost  of  their  com- 
mutation. 

Urban  landowners  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  rich  by  getting  other  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  all  the  public  facillUes  without 
which  their  land  would  be  good  only  for 
market  gardening,  and  not  much  good  at 
that. 

We  all  sympathlae  with  the  cities'  money 
problems;   we  all  agree  that  the  cities  need 


•Panelist  Oruen  dissents.  Says  he:  "Mass 
transit  Is  such  an  essential  city  service  that 
it  should  not  Just  be  cheap;  it  should  be 
free,  like  the  sewer*.  And  this  would  save  all 
the  money  now  wasted  collecting  fares,  which 
can  run  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  transit  system." 


money  relief  from  state  and  federal  gorern 
ments. 

But  too  many  of  our  cities'  money  prob- 
lems are  of  their  own  making,  cities  wouw 
need  less  money  help  from  above  if  they 
could  screw  up  their  courage  to  stop  gubsl- 
dlzlng  obsolescence,  bUght  and  sprawl  by 
undertaxlng  valuable  underused  land,  ana 
subsidizing  water  waste,  traffic  Jams,  air  pol- 
lution and  water  poUntlon  by  far-below-coet 
user  charges.  We  could  get  much  better  dUw 
much  sooner  if  our  cities  would  Just  stop 
subsidizing  their  worst  faults. 

The  purpose  of  cities  is  to  maximize  the 
citizens'  freedom  of  choice,  but  that  does  not 
mean  citizens  should  be  free  to  do  as  tbey 
choose  at  somebody  else's  expense  (specific- 
ally, that  of  other  taxpayers) .  Most  of  us 
think  the  best  way  to  let  people  decide  lor 
themselves  what  they  want  and  what  they 
don't  want  is  to  let  the  market  govern  their 
choice,  by  letting  them  pay  for  it. 

People  who  choose  to  drive  to  work  should 
be  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  park  their 
cars.  People  who  choose  to  bum  their  garbage 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  adequate  smoke- 
control  devices;  industries  which  choose  to 
dump  industrial  waste  into  our  streams 
should  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  Hrst  puri- 
fying their  own  waste;  landowners  who  want 
a  neighborhood  park  which  would  increase 
the  value  of  their  property  should  be  willing 
to  pay  an  annual  assessment  to  buy  the  land. 
(This  neighborhood  assessment  policy  la  one 
big  reason  why  Minneapolis  citizens  enjoy 
the  best  neighborhood  park  system  In  Amer- 
ica.) 

AOVICC  rOB  BATXLUTX  TOWNS 

MetropoUtan  New  York  will  have  more  than 
30  million  population  within  a  generation; 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  will  reach  16  to 
20  million. 

Small  cities  can  and  should  be  centend 
around  a  single  high-density  hub.  but  big 
cities  must  Inevitably  be  structured  or  re- 
structured as  close-in  clusters  of  high  den- 
sity, radiating  from  a  stlll-hlgber-deiiilty 
hub,  for  obvious  and  complementary  rea- 
sons. 

There  is  no  reason  why  low-density  land 
users  such  as  one-floor  factories  or  subur- 
ban shopping  centers  should  pay  for  central- 
city  space.  These  land  users  benefit  by  being 
near  the  urban  center  but  need  not  be  right 
in  it,  for  they  are  largely  self-contained,  U., 
they  do  not  need  maxlmiun  access  to  sup- 
porting services,  markets,  diversified  labor, 
etc.  (Central-city  colleges  should  adapt  them- 
selves to  central-city  land  use  In  compsct 
buildings  like  those  around  them.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  assembly-line  work- 
ers, shopping  center  customers,  etc.,  ahould 
travel  all  the  way  downtown  200  times  a 
year.  For  them  it  is  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  to  relocate  their  destination 
closer  to  where  they  live. 

Low-density  land  use  in  a  maximum- 
density  center  defeats  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  center.  There  is  no  reason  why  law- 
yers or  admen,  for  example,  should  have  to 
waste  time  crossing  a  rurallstlc  college  otm- 
pua  to  reach  a  client's  office. 

Each  of  tomorrow's  cltistered  satellites 
should  combine  good  high-density  living  at 
the  center  with  good  low-density  living  be- 
tween satellites.  Each  should  make  mulU- 
level.  multipurpose  use  of  its  most  central 
land.  Each  should  have  a  quick  and  economi- 
cal connection  to  downtown  by  highway 
and /or  mass  transit.  Each  should  include  as 
great  a  variety  of  shopping,  services  and 
amenities  as  its  area  cem  support  (but  ob- 
viously this  local  variety  will  seldom  be  any- 
where near  as  great  as  the  variety  made  pos- 
sible in  downtown,  which  has  the  whole 
metropolitan  area  to  draw  on  and  serve). 

Recognizing  the  need  of  high-density  clus- 
ter development  close  In,  Paris  is  planning 
six  new  suburban  centers,  each  with  280,000 
to  400.000  population,  with  a  strong  regional 
government  overall.  This  French  scheme  oi 
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l^-denslty  subcenters  close  in  is  almost 
the  direct  antithesis  of  the  not-too-suocess- 
ful  British  attempt  to  grow  low-density, 
garden  city  "new  towns"  far  out  beyond  the 
gi«en  belt.  It  follows  quite  closely  the  prec- 
sdent  set  in  Sweden,  where  Stockholm  has 
slresdy  built  two  close-in  model  satellites. 
Valllngby  and  Farata,  both  within  nine  miles 
of  the  center.  Now  New  York's  Regional  Plan 
proposes  rationalizing  the  metropolitan 
sprawl  around  12  suburban  subcenters.  each 
of  which  will  soon  have  a  million  people  liv- 
ing within  a  10  mile  radius. 

Sometimes  whole  new  towns  like  Balti- 
more's Columbia  and  Washington's  Reston 
will  be  needed.  More  often,  existing  centers 
(like  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  New  Rochelle. 
Tonkers,  Jamaica  and  White  Plains  around 
Kew  York)  will  have  to  provide  the  nucleus 
for  tomorrow's  clustering  satellites,  for  the 
costs  of  starting  a  brand  new  town  are  stag- 
gering. People  hesitate  to  move  there  until 
Jobs  and  shops  are  ready;  shops  and  Jobs 
try  to  wait  for  people;  and  the  developer  of  a 
medium-size  town  may  well  have  to  sink 
160  million  before  he  turns  his  first  profit. 

Brand  new  towiu  can  profit  by  one  great 
sdvantage:  They  can  be  coherently  planned 
to  offer  better  living  in  tomorrow's  wcarld 
than  older  commimlties  handicapped  by 
having  "Just  growed"  to  meet  yesterday's 
needs. 

But— to  those  who  would  sponsor  new 
towns  or  new  suburban  centers,  we  offer 
these  three  bits  of  caution  and  crticlsm : 

Too  many  of  today's  new  towns  are  too  far 
out  to  give  people  easy  access  to  the  variety 
only  the  central  city  can  provide.  And  each 
passing  year  makes  it  harder  and  costlier  to 
Bisemble  a  big  enough  acreage  close  enough 
In. 

Too  many  (if  not  all)  of  today's  new 
towns  are  planned  Just  to  siphon  off  what  Is 
best  In  the  central  city,  leaving  behind  all 
the  problems  like  poverty  and  segregation. 
The  greater  the  success  achieved  in  this 
escapist  maneuver,  the  greater  the  danger 
that  the  new  towns  will  destroy  themselves, 
by  destroying  the  central  city  on  which  they 
must  all  depend  for  many  essential  services 
and  attractions. 

Too  many  of  today's  new  centers  are 
planned  too  small,  and  will  soon  be  a  mess. 
Por  example,  the  Northland  Shopping  Center 
on  Detroit's  dty  line  was  such  an  outstand- 
ing success  that  what  was  planned  for  a  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  stores  is  now  1.4  million, 
ud  around  it  has  grovm  a  whole  new  urban 
oomplex  of  high-density  apartments,  hotels, 
laboratories,  restaurants  and  even  Detroit's 
only  legitimate  summer  theater — all  requir- 
ing parking  and  sitting  in  a  lake  of  parking 
five  times  as  big  as  the  building  it  surrounds. 
People  living  in  the  high-rise  apartments  can 
•ee  the  shopping  center  nearby,  but  they 
csnnot  get  there  on  foot  because  they  find  it 
unbearable  to  walk  through  these  vast  park- 
ing areas  and  cross  the  multiline  highways 
oottstructed  to  noake  the  center  accessible. 

This  development  now  sprawls  over  460 
Mwa.  It  could  have  been  achieved  with  much 
ptater  convenience  and  economy  on  a  hun- 
•Ired  acres,  if  only  the  planers  of  Northland 
oould  have  foreseen  what  a  magnet  their 
■nodel  shopping  center  would  be  and  had  had 
the  means  to  implement  that  foresight. 

As  for  the  new  cities  (as  distinct  from  new 
towns),  all  of  us  think  they  are  a  fine  idea. 
1*  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  population 
today's  metropolitan  areas  can  accommodate 
pleasantly,  and  how  much  Industry  they  can 
•coommodate  efficiently.  When,  as  and  if  a 
oew  city  iB  built,  we  hope  it  will  escape  all 
Uie  mistakes  our  older  cities  have  made. 
But  the  hard  fact  is  that  no  new  community 
iXf  enough  to  be  called  a  city  is  being  built 
uul  only  one  is  being  planned;  and  Bill 
«*ltt,  who  ought  to  know,  says  it  will  re- 
yilre  at  least  a  billion  dollars  to  finance  the 
Mvelopment  of  a  new  city  of  100,000  popu- 
Utlon. 


NO    QUICK    CUBXB   TOB    CONGESTION 

Big  old  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  tightly  structured  by 
railroads  and  mass  transit,  find  it  hard  and 
perhaps  impossible  to  adjust  to  the  street 
parking  needs  of  the  automobile.  Whether 
New  York  elects  to  spend  another  $21,000  per 
car  for  new  approaches  to  bring  more  cars 
into  lower  Manhattan,  there  is  no  room  on 
the  streets  for  more  cars,  and  no  parking 
space  off  the  streets  for  them,  and  the  more 
people  who  come  in  by  car.  the  more  people 
who  decide  Just  to  stay  out  to  avoid  the 
congestion. 

Conversely,  new  cities,  loosely  structured 
by  the  automobile,  will  find  it  hard  and  per- 
haps impossible  to  adjust  to  reliance  on  mass 
transit,  which  is  efficient  only  if  many  thou- 
sands of  people  want  to  get  to  a  reasonably 
small  number  of  destinations  from  a  reason- 
ably small  number  of  points  or  origin.  Los 
Angeles  shelved  Its  mass-transit  plans  when 
a  traffic  survey  showed  230  points  of  destina- 
tion, some  of  them  spread  over  a  three-mile 
diameter  and  few  of  them  important  enough 
to  Justify  track-bound  transportation  to 
reach  them. 

In  Washington,  Oruen 's  transit  survey  for 
the  NatlonsJ  Capital  Planning  Commission 
projected  a  need  of  flrst  restructuring  the 
District  around  a  dozen  new  urban  subcen- 
ters at  the  major  stations  of  the  proposed 
transit  system,  each  Incorporating  a  bus  ter- 
minal and  a  big  parking  garage  to  make  the 
station  an  easy  point  of  interchange  from 
other  means  of  transportation,  and  each  pro- 
viding the  Incentive  for  a  150-acre  high- 
density  development  incorporating  housing, 
retailing,  cultural  entertainment  and  em- 
ployment facilities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bay  area  around  San  Fran- 
cisco Is  going  ahead  regardless,  with  an  $800 
million.  75-mlle  mass  transit  project  that 
could  have  some  startling  results.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  give  landowners  around  the  30 
stations  a  windfall  profit  of  more  than  SSOO 
million,  i.e.,  an  unearned  increment  that 
could  (but  won't)  be  recaptured  to  pay  off 
the  entire  cost  of  the  system.  (Most  of  the 
cost  of  the  Erie  Canal  140  years  ago  was  paid 
off  by  a  special  tax  on  the  lands  whose  value 
it  multiplied.) 

BART  will  also  start  a  building  boom 
around  each  station  that  could,  for  example, 
rebuild  San  Francisco's  Market  Street  30 
stories  high,  with  something  like  an  eight- 
squEU-e-block  platform  providing  direct  ac- 
cess to  2  million  square  feet  of  office  space 
and  shopping.  (Nothing  so  coherent  will  hap- 
pen, because  no  one  is  planning  for  it.) 

Some  kind  of  subcentered  restructuring 
win  probably  be  necessary  anyhow  to  make 
big  cities  Uvable  as  they  redouble  their  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  foolish  to  think  mass  transit 
can  replace  the  private  car  (especially  on 
the  periphery),  or  that  any  single  means  of 
transportation  can  meet  all  the  needs  of 
tomorrow's  big  cities.  The  Bay  area  tran- 
sit system  Is  not  expected  to  absorb  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  tripe  now  taken  by 
auto.  Says  economist  Wheaton:  "People  ac- 
ciistomed  to  the  convenience  of  driving  direct 
to  their  destination  will  take  a  lot  of  per- 
suading before  they  will  walk  to  a  bus.  bus 
to  rail  transit,  ride  to  their  station,  and 
then  bus  and  flnally  walk  again  to  where  they 
want  to  get."  But  others  cite  examples  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  where  better 
mass  transportation  has  brought  thousands 
of  commuters  back  to  the  rails. 

Moving  Jobs  to  the  outskirts  is  no  cure-all 
for  highway  congestion  in  commuter  hours, 
for  there  is  no  use  expecting  people  to  make 
nearness  to  their  Jobs  the  No.  1  consldera. 
tion  in  choosing  where  to  live.  In  New  York 
thousands  of  commuters  from  Westchester 
ride  the  subway  from  Orand  Central  to  Wall 
Street,  passing  on  their  way  thousands  of 
commuters  from  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn 
who  work  near  Grand  Central.  In  Los  Angeles, 
thousands  from  the  valley  Jam  the  freeways 


on  their  way  to  work  in  Orange  Cotmty 
and  vice  versa.  Almost  everywhere,  morn- 
ing and  evening  rush  hours  find  some  free- 
ways traffic-Jammed  in  both  directions. 

The  bigger  the  city,  the  bigger  the  cost  of 
putting  primary  reliance  on  automobiles  to 
handle  the  conomuter  rush.  A  three-lane  ex- 
pressway, costing  up  to  $96  million  a  mile, 
can  carry  no  more  workers  to  their  Jobs  in 
an  hour  than  a  single  seven-car  train,  and 
New  York's  estimate  of  $21,000  for  the  cap- 
ital cost  for  bringing  In  one  more  conunuter 
car  Is  exceeded  by  Washington's  $23,000. 
Neither  figure  includes  any  money  for  add- 
ing more  parking  facilities,  though  each 
added  mile  of  expressways  requires  seven 
tlmee  as  much  space  to  park  the  cars  It 
brings  in.  Already  parking  lots  and  local 
streets  give  over  to  the  automobile  64  per- 
cent of  the  downtown  area  in  Atlanta,  50 
percent  in  Los  Angeles,  40  percent  in  Boston, 
44  percent  in  Denver. 

Sooner  or  later — and  we  hope  sooner — 
most  big  cities  vrlll  have  to  work  out  their 
own  new  balanced  solution  to  their  trafllc 
and  trans[>ortatlon  problems.  This  solution 
will  almost  certainly  Involve  some  return  to 
much  more  use  of  man's  original  means  of 
locomotion:  walking.  It  will  also  Involve 
much  more  reliance  on  high-speed  vertical 
transportation,  and  wide  acceptance  of  mov- 
ing sidewalks  and  the  revolutionary  new 
lowcost  systems  for  automated  mass  transit 
that  are  already  well  past  the  design  stage. 
It  will  also  refiect  some  equally  revolution- 
ary but  still  visionary  chainges  in  can  and 
trucks. 

In  many  cities,  traffic  and  transportation 
will  probably  entail  keeping  cars  off  some 
of  the  busiest  streets  and  reserving  them  for 
pedestrians,  as  In  Oruen's  very  successful  re- 
Bh^lng  of  downtown  Fresno,  Callfomia. 

One  part  of  the  realty  tax  is  the  tax  on 
Improvements.  The  other  Is  the  tax  on  the 
imlmproved  value  of  the  land  on  which  the 
Improvement  stands.  It  would  be  hard  to 
Imagine  two  taxes  whose  Impacts  on  urban 
development  are  more  different. 

TAX   POLXCT    CaiBB    FOB    BXVXBION 

Heavy  taxes  on  Improvements  are  bound  to 
discourage,  delay  or  even  deter  owners  from 
making  Improvements;  the  bigger  the  Im- 
provement tax,  the  smaller  the  owner's  In- 
centive to  spend  good  money  to  Improve  his 
property.  Instead  of  Investing  the  money 
somewhere  else  or  putting  It  to  some  other 
use. 

ContrarlvTlse.  heavy  taxes  on  luiimproved 
land  values  (more  correctly,  site  values,  or 
perhaps  still  more  correctly,  location  values) 
tend  to  encourage,  speed  or  scnnetlmes  even 
compel  Improvements.  The  bigger  the  land 
tax,  the  bigger  the  leverage  on  owners  of 
underused  property  to  do  something  to  in- 
crease Its  earning  power — or  sell  it  to  some- 
one who  will. 

Heavy  taxes  on  improvements  are  bound 
to  lower  the  supply  and  raise  the  cost  and 
rent  for  Improvements,  but  land  taxes  heavy 
enough  to  bring  more  land  on  the  market 
are  bound  to  lower  the  price  of  land. 

The  duaUsm  of  property  was  recognized 
by  the  classical  economists,  and  few  stu- 
dents now  question  the  conclusion  reached 
long  ago  by  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith  that 
taxes  on  unimproved  land  values  cannot  be 
passed  on  (except  under  rent  control,  which 
survives  only  In  New  York  State),  so  It  is 
nonsense  to  suggest  that  heavier  taxes  on  the 
land  under  slum  prcqjertles  would  make  the 
poor  people  who  Uve  in  slum  buildings  pay 
more  rent. 

Almost  all  of  us  agree  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Dr.  Netzer's  reseturch  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  that  "the  present 
property  tax  tends  to  discourage  investment 
in  new  construction  and  rehabilitation.  A 
change  to  the  site- value  tax  will  encourage 
building  and  rehabilitation.  .  .  .  Heavy  tax- 
ation  of   land    values   would   Increase   sub< 
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atantlally  the  holding  coeta  of  land,  and  thiiB 
•nooung*  more  InteiulTe  utilization."  More 
than  two-thirds  of  today's  property  tax  now 
falls  on  the  Improvement,  less  than  one- 
third  on  the  land.  So  shifting  the  whole 
weight  of  a  3  percent-of -true-value  property 
level  to  the  site  would  reqvUre  a  10  percent 
rate  on  the  land  to  produce  the  same  reve- 
nue. 

Nothing  less  than  a  10  percent  rate  would 
be  adequate  to  make  the  ov^ners  of  under- 
used land  release  it  when  it  Is  needed  for 
more  Intensive  use.  Instead  of  holding  It  off 
th«  market  waltinjs  for  higher  and  higher 
prices.  And  with  the  federal  government  ab- 
sorbing more  than  half  the  local  levy  as  a 
tax  deduction,  and  the  present  euphoric  ex- 
pectation that  land  prices  will  continue  to 
soar  16  percent  a  year  compoimded.  many 
believe  that  the  land-tax  rate  would  have  to 
be  even  higher  than  10  percent  to  be  effective. 

If  we  want  private  enterprise  to  make  Its 
maximum  contribution  to  rebuilding  our 
dttea  bigger  and  better,  it  is  foolish  to  pe- 
nalize and  discourage  that  contribution  by 
overtaxing  Improvements.  As  all  bankers  can 
figure,  but  too  few  tax  men  seem  to  realize, 
a  3  percent-of-true-value  tax  on  improve- 
ments actually  costs  Improvers  almost  as 
much  as  a  60  percent  sales  tax  paid  off  on 
the  Installment  plan  over  60  years  at  6  per- 
cent Interest.  And  it  shoiild  be  obvloiu  to 
everybody  that,  in  an  economy  where  every 
businoBB  decision  must  first  be  checked 
against  its  tax  consequences,  the  equivalent 
of  a  SO  percent  salea  tax  can  be  a  mighty 
powerful  and  effective  deterrent. 

An  improvement  tax  like  Beeton'a  6.1  per- 
cent-of-true-value  is  the  Installment  plan 
equivalent  of  a  10  percent  sales  tax,  and  such 
a  levy  can  make  improvements  so  unprofita- 
ble tliat  even  prime  building  sites  will  have 
a  negative  value  (i.e.,  be  worth  less  than 
nothing).  So  the  only  way  Boston  could  In- 
duce Prudential  Insurance  to  pay  $3.7  mil- 
lion for  38  prime  Back  Bay  acres  for  Pruden- 
tial Center  was  to  cut  the  maximum  tax  on 
new  buildings  to  about  half  the  tax  on  exist- 
ing structures — a  ccmceesion  worth  much 
more  than  *3.7  million  to  Prudential.  No 
other  industry's  products — except  liquor  and 
tobacco — are  taxed  as  heavily  as  the  building 
industry's  product. 

If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  slimis.  it  is  fool- 
ish to  subsidize  them  by  assessing  and  tax- 
ing slum  properties  only  half  or  a  third  as 
heavily  as  good  housing  with  the  same  mar- 
ket value  (i.e.,  by  tying  the  land  assessment 
to  the  building  assessment  and  assessing  the 
land  as  almoet  worthless  because  the  build- 
ing on  it  is  almost  worthless,  instead  of 
aweeslng  the  land  high  because  the  location 
eotdd  be  valuable  if  put  to  a  better  use). 
In  the  words  of  New  York  City's  1961  ad- 
viser on  housing  and  urban  renewal:  "No 
amount  of  code  enforcement  or  tenement  re- 
habilitation can  keep  pace  with  slum  forma- 
tion unless  and  until  the  profit  is  taken  out 
of  slums  by  taxation."  Almoet  all  of  us  agree 
with  the  Joint  Economic  CcHnnUttee  of  Con- 
gress, which  found  that  "state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  failed  to  make  maximimi  use 
of  the  enormous  potential  inherent  in  the 
property  tax  for  either  the  prevention  or  the 
cure  of  poor  housing  and  other  blight  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  since  today's  property  tax  1b 
based  mostly  on  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments, those  who  permit  their  property  to 
deteriorate,  reducing  area  property  values, 
are  rewarded  with  lower  property  taxes. 
Landlords  who  enhance  the  value  of  their 
property  have  their   assessments  raised." 

If  we  want  to  speed  up  the  replacement  of 
obaolete  buildings  such  as  now  pre-empt 
most  of  the  land  in  and  around  most  central 
business  districts,  it  is  foolUh  to  keep  them 
standing  and  profitable  by  taxing  not  only 
the  aging  buildings  but  also  the  land  under 
them.  Ices  and  less  as  the  b\iildlnga  get  old- 
er and  more  and  more  rundown.  Tract-by- 
tract  research  conducted  by  the  Urbaa  Land 


InsUtute.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mil-      most  all  these  costs— water  supply   «.»».. 

waukee   tax   commissioner,   showed   that   it     disposal,  garbage  collection,  street.  flreprS! 

tectlon,  police  protection,  as  well  as  gu 
electricity,  telephone  connections  and  other 


would  be  profitable  for  private  enterprise, 
uHthemt  any  aubai€y,  to  tear  down  and 
replace  practically  all  the  obsolete  build- 
ings downtown  If  the  property  tax  were  all 
on  the  valuable  land  they  cover,  so  the  tax 
burden  on  the  replacement  would  not  be 
many  tlmee  heavier  than  the  tax  burden  on 
the  relic.  Says  Professor  Gaffney,  who  con- 
ducted the  research:  "Today's  property-tax 
practice  is  slowing  down  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  structures  by  20  to  30  years." 

One  very  big  reason  so  many  cities  are  in 
trouble  downtown  is  that  they  "growed" 
like  Topey  without,  at  the  same  time,  clean- 
ing out  the  decay  of  age  at  the  center. 

The  horses  and  carriages  of  our  graind- 
father's  day  are  gone  with  the  wind,  along 
with  the  cobblestone  streets,  trolley  cars, 
steam  trains  and  coal  stoves,  but  most  of  the 
buUdlngs  otir  grandfathers  knew  are  still 
standing  today.  Neatly  a  third  of  all  of  the 
people  of  Manhattan  still  live  in  railroad 
flats  that  were  banned  before  1900.  and  theee 
slums  are  so  underassessed  and  imdertaxed 
that  It  has  cost  an  average  of  $486,000  an 
acre  to  buy  them  up  for  demolition! 

Too  often,  renewal  has  come  too  late. 
Too  many  cities  have  let  old  buildings  stand 
so  long  that  their  neighborhood  has  died 
around  them.  St.  Louis  is  not  the  only  city 
whose  core  Is  ringed  with  rubble  because  It 
waited  too  long  for  the  bulldozer  to  force  a 
renewal  that  should  have  gone  on  year  by 
year  and  piece  by  piece  while  the  area  was 
still  alive. 

If  we  want  to  mlBlmlze  suburban  sprawl 
and  stop  blighting  the  countryside  with  pre- 
mature subdivision.  It  is  foolish  to  asseaa 
and  tax  pressure  to  release  their  land  at  a 
reasonable  price  when  It  Is  needed  for  orderly 
urban  growth.  Too  many  assessors  seem  to 
confuse  the  property  tax  with  the  Income 
tax;  they  assess  valuable  land  far  below  Its 
asking  price  as  long  as  It  Is  producing  no 
income.  On  Long  Island,  Idle  land  priced  at 
$20,000  an  acre  is  commonly  assessed  as  low 
as  $500  an  acre. 

If  we  want  to  lessen  the  cost  of  slum  clear- 
ance, it  is  almost  tinbellevably  foolish  to  in- 
flate the  price  of  land  needed  for  turban  re- 
newal by  undertaxatlon.  Once  again,  consider 
how  New  Tork  has  twd  to  pay  an  average  of 
$486,000  an  acre  tar  the  slum  properties  con- 
demned and  demoliatied  for  public  housing. 
One  reason  for  these  high  prices  Is  the  low 
tax  these  properties  had  been  paying.  At 
land  costs  like  that,  how  can  anyone  expect 
private  enterprise  to  provide  good  housing 
for  low-  or  even  middle-class  families  with- 
out enormous  subsidies? 

If  we  want  to  check  the  land-price  infla- 
tion that  threatens  to  price  good  new  homes 
out  of  the  market,  it  Is  foolish  to  subsidize 
that  inflation  by  assessing  and  taxing  land 
lightly,  and  then  penalize  the  homebuyer 
who  baa  just  paid  too  much  for  his  land,  by 
taxing  him  too  mueh  on  his  hovise.  Since 
1964,  while  all  other  homebulldlng  costs  have 
been  held  steady  or  actually  lowered,  land 
costs  have  been  soaring  16  percent  a  year 
compounded,  and  before  the  1966  tight- 
money  crisis,  a  three- to-one  majority  of 
homebullders  voted  this  their  most  urgent 
problem. 

Likewise,  If  we  want  to  make  low-density 
living  possible  closer  to  downtown.  It  la 
foolish  to  subsidize  the  waste  of  central- 
city  land  by  undertaxatlon.  The  Urban  Land 
Institute  research  referred  to  before  showed 
that  full  utilization  of  the  land  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  center  of  Milwaukee 
would  satisfy  most  of  the  demand  that  Is 
now  proliferating  sprawl,  thereby  making 
land  available  for  low  density  less  than 
half  aa  far  out  as  noiw. 

If  we  want  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
municipal  services,  it  is  foolish  to  undertax 
underused  urban  land  and  so  encourage 
sprawl  right  inside  the  city  limits,  for  al- 


utlllties — are  multiplied  by  distance. 

In  brief,  there  is  hardly  an  urban  problem 
today  that  Is  not  aggravated  by  todayi 
practice  of  undertaxlng  land  and  overtaxln* 
Improvements. 

State  governments  must  take  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  undertaxatlon  of  land  and 
the  overtaxation  of  Improvements,  for  most 
states  presently  compel  cities  to  apply  the 
same  tax  rate  to  land  as  to  Improvementa 
and  most  states  condone  the  practice  ot 
assessing  land  half  aa  heavily  as  Improve- 
ments. 

STATCS    DESnVK    KI7CR     OF    BLAME 

The  states  must  take  full  responsibility 
for  the  shocking  proliferation  of  suburban 
tax  shelters,  where  the  tax  rate  is  sometimes 
only  one-tenth  as  high  as  the  city  rate  be- 
cause the  suburbs  can  get  away  with  bring- 
ing in  Industry  while  keeping  out  Industrial 
workers  with  children  to  educate. 

Local  assessment  inequalities  are  made 
worse  by  state-sponsored  exemptions.  These 
include  the  limit  of  a  few  hundred  dollan 
which  some  states  impose  on  the  assew- 
ment  of  any  land  that  Is  farmed  (even 
when  it  may  be  held  for  development  at 
many  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre),  and 
the  homestead,  veterans'  and  senior  clttzen«' 
exemptions,  by  which  some  state  govern- 
ments have  sought  to  subsidize  favored  vot- 
ers at  the  expense  of  local  tax  revenues. 
The  limit  on  homestead  exemptions  is  luu- 
ally  set  at  or  below  $6,000  of  assessed  value, 
but  where  assessments  run  to  only  35  per- 
cent of  market  value,  this  means  that  a 
home  worth  $20,000  may  be  completely  tax- 
exempt. 

Federal  tax  policies  (or  practices)  llkewlM 
make  urban  problems  worse: 

Speculative  land  proflts  are  taxed  not 
more  than  half  as  heavily  as  ordinary  In- 
come, provided  the  landowner  does  nothing 
to  Improve  his  property  for  sale  (I.e.,  pro- 
vided he  does  nothing  to  earn  his  profit). 

The  25  percent  capital-gains  tax  makM 
land  assembly  for  large-scale  development 
difficult,  for  a  locked-ln  owner  can  often 
mortgage  his  property  for  almost  as  much  u 
he  could  realize  on  a  sale  after  deducting  the 
gains  tax. 

Letting  each  new  owner  depreciate  the 
same  building  all  over  again  is  one  more  ae- 
rlous  deterrent  to  replacement.  The  older 
and  more  decrepit  the  building,  the  shorter 
its  life  expectancy  for  tax  purposes,  and  tb< 
bigger  the  depreciation  the  new  owner  can 
take. 

Shoddy  construction  Is  encouraged  by  the 
accelerated  depreciation-allowance  which 
makes  It  advantageous  for  the  builder  to  sell 
out  within  seven  yean. 

Neighborhood  assessments  are  denied  the 
Income  tax  deductlbUlty  enjoyed  by  local 
taxes.  This  Is  Just  about  the  most  serloui 
deterrent  to  neighborhood  financing  of 
neighborhood  improvements. 

Federal  corporation  and  income  taxes  di- 
lute the  impact  of  the  property  tax  by  let- 
ting corporations  deduct  62  percent  of  ths 
local  levy  from  their  federal  tax  bill,  and 
letting  individuals  deduct  up  to  80  percent 
(On  the  good  side,  it  should  be  recorded  that 
this  helps  make  the  tsui  on  improvement! 
tolerable  by  cutting  its  Impact  In  half.) 

But  on  the  bad  side.  It  should  also  be 
recorded  that  It  helps  Inflate  the  price  ot 
land,  by  absorbing  more  than  half  the  tax 
cost  of  holding  idle  land  off  the  market. 

With  the  federal  govenunent  absorbing  SO 
percent  of  the  local  land  tax,  and  asseeaort 
assessing  Idle  land  at  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent instead  of  the  theoretical  100  percent, 
the  effective  yearly  tax  cost  of  holding  • 
$100,000  tract  off  the  market  U  not  the  13,000 
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It  Is  supposed  to  be  but  a  quite  nsgUglble 

1300. 

Oood  living  in  the  city  shoiUd  be  inexpen- 
ilve,  because  there  are  so  many  people  to 
ihare  the  cost  of  the  multlpUclty  of  com- 
munity services,  amenities  and  attractions 
that  the  city  offers. 

Actually  city  living  is  more  expensive  than 
country  living,  and  one  big  reason  is  that 
^t  let  landowners  capitalize  all  the  eco- 
nomics of  urban  coet-sharmg  for  their  pri- 
vate profit.  The  greater  the  saving  achieved, 
the  more  the  landowner  can  add  to  his 
ground  rent.  Of  this,  the  simplest  example  Is 
Sted  by  Winston  Churchill:  When  London 
abolished  the  penny  toll  which  workers  had 
to  pay  for  crossing  the  Thames  to  reach  their 
toba,  rents  on  the  workers'  tenements  were 
promptly  raised  a  shUllng  (13  pence)  a  week. 
By  definition,  the  vmlmproved  value  of 
urban  and  suburban  land  derives,  not  from 
uythlng  any  past  or  present  owner  has  done 
to  Improve  It  but  from  an  enormous  invest- 
ment of  other  people's  money  to  create  the 
community  around  or  near  It.  Some  of  this 
Investment  is  made  by  private  enterprise; 
some  Is  made  by  those  who  support  hospl- 
ttia,  museums,  colleges,  etc.;  much  of  it  is 
made  by  government. 

No  matter  who  matetw  the  inveatment,  the 
landowner  cashes  in  on  It.  When  New  York 
extended  the  subway  beyond  Spuyten  Duy- 
vll,  land  prices  In  Rlverdale  zoomed  up- 
ward. When  taxpayers  spent  $350  million  to 
bridge  the  Narrows  to  Staten  Island,  land- 
owners there  got  a  much-bigger-than-$350- 
mllUon  windfall.  Spending  $800  mUlion  tax- 
payer dollars  for  Bay  area  rapid  transit  will 
almost  certainly  enrich  landowners  around 
Its  stations  by  at  least  an  equal  amount. 

For  a  smaller-scale  example,  consider  the 
prediction  by  the  New  York  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association  that  taxpayers  will  have  to 
Invest  (16,850  In  highways,  schools,  water, 
tewers,  etc.  for  esMSh  family  added  to  the 
metropolitan  population.  Change  that  "per 
lamlly"  to  read  "per  lot"  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  other  taxpayers  will  have  to  Invest 
116,850  In  community  facilities  to  enable  a 
landowner  to  sell  Ills  suburban  lot  for  $8,000. 
What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  ciUzens 
and  suburbanites  must  pay  twice  over  for  all 
their  community  facilities.  First  they  pay  for 
them  on  their  tax  bills,  their  charitable  do- 
nations or  their  business  investments.  Then 
they  pay  for  them  ail  over  again,  in  higher 
ground  rents  to  landowners  who  have  been 
allowed  to  capitalize  all  this  investment  of 
other  people's  money  into  the  price  of  their 
land. 

Under  today's  tax  and  assessment  policies, 
the  owners  of  idle  and  underused  whan  and 
■uburban  land  make  only  a  minimum  con- 
tribution to  the  huge  community  invest- 
ment needed  to  make  their  land  reachable, 
livable  and  richly  salable.  The  less  they  do  to 
Improve  their  property  and  the  longer  they 
keep  It  Idle  or  underused,  the  less  they  are 
taxed  to  help  pay  for  the  conununlty  facili- 
ties needed  to  multiply  Its  value.  Said  Win- 
ston Churchill:  "The  landowner's  profit  Is 
often  In  direct  proportion  to  the  disservice 
be  does  the  community  by  holding  his  land 
off  the  market  until  other  people's  Invest- 
ment has  multiplied  Its  price." 

Uany  municipal  costs  are  multiplied  by 
distance,  and  correspondingly  reduced  by 
reducing  dlsunce.  Consider,  for  example, 
water  distribution.  If  demand  for  water 
doubles  in  a  fixed  area,  all  we  need  is  to  ex- 
pand pipe  diameters.  But  if  demand  doubles 
by  doubling  the  service  area,  we  must  double 
our  pipe  mileage;  Increase  the  croes-sectlon 
of  our  old  system  at  its  base  to  transmit  the 
extra  load  to  the  new  extension;  increase 
pressure  at  the  load  center  to  maintain  pres- 
•ure  at  the  fringes;  and  increase  the  allow- 
ance for  peaking. 

Or  consider  the  far  more  urgent  problem 
of  streets  and  highways,  which  now  cost 
local  taxpayers  more  than  any  other  Item 


except  schools.  The  greater  the  sprawl,  the 
more  miles  of  streets  needed  to  get  from  A 
to  B,  and  the  more  cars  that  will  have  to 
travel  more  miles  along  those  streets.  Fewer 
people  can  get  where  they  want  to  go  on 
foot,  and  fewer  can  get  to  and  from  where 
they  want  to  be  by  mass  transit.  Residential 
sprawl  does  not  take  cars  out  of  the  traffic 
centers;  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  in  more. 
Sprawl  is  not  a  flight  from  traSlc  congestion 
but  its  principal  cause. 

Multipurpose  high  density  can  even  out 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  demand  and  utilize 
municipal  services  seven  days  a  week  around 
the  clock;  conversely,  specialized  areas  waste 
these  costly  services  most  of  the  time.  For 
example.  New  York's  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  comes  to  life  only  from 
8  p.m.  to  midnight  and  during  matinees; 
New  York's  Wall  Street  area  is  alive  only 
from  0  ajn.  to  6  p.m.  five  days  a  week.  The 
rest  of  the  time  it  is  so  dead  that  the  girl 
arrested  for  posing  nude  on  the  Sabbath  on 
the  steps  of  J.  P.  Morgan  was  acquitted  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  within  blocks  whose 
morals  could  be  corrupted ! 

With  high-density  stratification,  private 
enterprise  seeking  tenants  and  customers 
can  be  expected  to  absorb  many  costs  that 
are  otherwise  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  For 
example,  private  enterprise  pays  all  the  costs 
of  transportation  and  utility  services  above 
the  street  level  (a  cost  that  runs  close  to  a 
third  of  the  first  cost  of  high-rise  construc- 
tion); and  private  enterprise  Is  beginning 
to  find  it  profltable  to  offer  built-in  ameni- 
ties and  recreation  (swimming  pools,  etc.) 
that  might  otherwise  have  to  be  provided  by 
additional  facilities  in  public  parks. 

High-density  stratification  often  permits 
major  savings  through  round-the-clock  use 
of  facilities.  For  example.  Chicago's  Marina 
City  owes  much  of  its  $200,000-a-year  garage 
revenue  to  triple  use  of  part  of  its  parking 
space  for  apartment  tenants  by  night,  for 
business  tenants  by  day.  for  bowling  alley 
and  theater  patrons  in  the  evening. 

The  renaissance  that  saved  Pittsburgh 
started  when  its  business  and  political  lead- 
ers decided  their  city  was  worth  saving  and 
took  on  the  Job  of  saving  it.  The  first  thing 
they  did  we«  tackle  a  local  problem  no  one 
else  could  correct  for  them — the  air  pollution 
that  had  made  Pittsburgh  almost  synony- 
mous with  smoke. 

The  same  kind  of  civic  leadership  made 
Fresno  the  model  of  what  small  cities  can 
do  to  revitalize  their  downtown — a  model 
which  is  bringing  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  to  study,  praise  and  Imitate.  The  same 
kind  of  civic  leadership  inspired  (but  alas 
could  not  execute)  the  plan  for  saving  down- 
town Port  Worth,  and  the  same  kind  of  civic 
leadership  explains  the  award-winning 
project  for  clearing  the  oil  derricks  out  of 
downtown  Oklahoma  City  to  create  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
fun  downtown  In  mid-America. 

Some  of  our  cities'  problems  may  be  too 
big  for  the  cities  to  meet  without  outside 
help  (most  specifically,  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, which  Is  a  national  rather  than  a  city 
problem ) ;  but  most  of  our  cities'  problems 
are  too  small  and  too  local  for  any  outsider 
to  take  on.  Consider,  for  example,  the  first 
six  things  the  slum  dwellers  In  Pittsburgh's 
notorious  Hill  District  asked  the  Redevel- 
opment Agency  to  get  done  for  them.  They 
requested  that  the  city:  Collect  our  garbage, 
repair  our  streets,  put  In  more  street  lights, 
tear  down  367  vacant  and  boarded-up  build- 
ings as  a  neighborhood  nuisance,  provide 
safe  playgrounds  for  our  clilldren  (perhaps 
on  the  boarded-up  building  sites),  give  us 
a  voice  In  determining  what  Is  to  be  done 
with  our  own  neighborhood  Instead  of  hav- 
ing all  the  decisions  made  for  us  by  some- 
body else — perhaps  somebody  in  Washington. 
Only  the  city  Itself  can  clean  the  streets. 
Only  the  city  can  stop  the  multimillion-dol- 
lar waste  of  free-for-all  air  pollution  (much 


of  It  from  the  city's  own  chimneys).  Only 
the  city  can  8rt«p  the  multlmiUlon-dollax 
waste  of  make-work  and  conflicting  building 
codes — a  waste  that  adds  at  least  10  percent 
to  the  cost  of  building  and  rebuilding.  Only 
the  city  can  ease  downtown  street  congestion 
by  coordinating  traffic  lights,  designating 
one-way  streeu,  requiring  all  street  and 
understreet  repairs  to  be  done  at  night,  Ijan- 
nlng  onstreet  parking  and  otherwise  dls- 
coiu'aglng  the  downtown  use  of  private  cars. 
Only  the  city  can  lower  the  foolish  minimum 
celling  height  for  parking  garages  to  cut  their 
cost  and  maximize  their  car  capacity  per 
cubic  foot.  Only  the  city  can  make  streets 
and  parks  safe  at  night.  Only  the  city  can 
end  the  scandalous  and  underassessment  and 
imdertaxatlon  of  slums  and  other  Ill-used 
and  underused  land. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  small  things 
our  cities  could  and  ahould  be  doing  to  help 
themselves  without  waiting  -for  outside 
help — small  things  whose  cost  could  be  pro- 
portionately small,  but  whose  cumumlatlve 
value  could  be  very  big  Indeed. 

BXTTXR  RECKEATION  IN  THB  Cmr 

Everylxjdy  talks  about  the  need  for  open 
space,  but  most  of  the  talk  Is  about  special 
tax  concesatons  to  help  farmers  keep  on  farm- 
ing on  cloee-ln  land  that  has  become  too  ex- 
pensive for  farming,  or  to  help  golfers  keep 
on  golfing  on  close-in  land  that  has  become 
too  expensive  for  private  links. 

Some  of  us  think  farms  and  private  golf 
links  belong  a  few  miles  farther  out,  where 
thousands  of  people  won't  have  to  drive 
added  miles  past  their  "no  trespassing"  signs 
on  their  way  to  work. 

All  of  us  support  the  movement  for  wild- 
life preserves,  state  parks,  national  seashores, 
etc.,  but  all  of  us  wish  there  could  be  more 
talk,  more  action,  and  more  private  and 
public  spending  for  the  kind  of  cloae-ln 
urban  open  space  without  which  only  the 
rich  can  enjoy  the  good  life  in  our  cities. 

The  open  space  o\ir  cities  need  most  of 
not  Just  something  green  and  shady  to  look 
at.  The  open  space  our  cities  need  most  Is 
open  space  people  can  use  and  have  fun  in. 
and  Its  use-value  will  depend  on  how  many 
people  can  use  it  how  much,  how  often,  how 
safely  and  how  near  home. 

Every  neighborhood  needs  its  own  neigh- 
borhood park  and  playgrounds.  The  denser 
the  neighborhood's  population,  the  greater 
Its  need  for  nearby  outdoor  recreation;  and 
the  poorer  the  neighborhood,  the  more  ur- 
gent this  need  is  apt  to  grow.  A  dozen  small 
parks  close  to  home  can  often  be  more  im- 
portant than  one  big  park  too  far  away. 

Neighborhood  parks  must  always  be  tai- 
lored to  neighborhood  needs.  One  that  would 
be  fine  In  a  high-class  residential  area  might 
be  no  good  at  all  In  the  slum.  Good  neighbor- 
hood parks  need  not  be  expensive  to  equip 
or  maintain:  Imagination  and  clear  thinking 
about  what  kind  of  park  facilities  the  neigh- 
borhood needs  ceoi  sometimes  make  a  email 
budget  go  a  long  way  toward  both  first  cost 
and  maintenance  cost.  New  York  Is  budget- 
ing only  $37,500  apiece  for  200  small  new 
parks  In  crowded  areas,  most  of  them  on  tax- 
defaulted  lots  the  city  already  owns. 

Neighborhood  parks  are  beneficial  in  other 
ways  than  merely  providing  recreational 
space  close  at  hand.  They  are  also  good  in- 
deed for  neighborhood  property  values,  so 
properly  owners  petitioned  for  one  and  vol- 
unteered to  finance  Its  first  cost  by  a  special 
neighborhood  assessment  at  so  much  per 
front-foot.  (This  plan  may  need  some  sub- 
sidy In  the  poorest  sections.) 

But  neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds 
can  meet  only  part  of  the  urban  need  for 
outdoor  recreation.  There  are  many  activities 
and  enjoyments  for  which  only  the  bigger 
central  parks  can  provide  the  needed  space 
and  draw  the  crowds  needed  to  support  them. 
For  example,  only  a  big  central  park  can  sup- 
port frequent  outdoor  concerts  or  a  zoo  or  a 
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large  skating  rink  or  space  enough  for  riding 
and  hiking,  etc. 

For  city  children,  sale  outdoor  space  to 
play  in  is  almost  as  important  as  good  schools 
to  learn  In,  but  moet  cltleB  spend  50  times 
as  much  for  schools  as  for  parka  and  play- 
grounds. New  Tork.  for  example,  allocates 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Its  budget 
to  parks  and  recreation. 

As  for  city  adults,  those  who  can  afford 
It  show  how  much  they  want  open  space  and 
open  space  recreation  by  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs or  by  Jamming  the  expressways  for  their 
weekend  exodus;  either  way,  they  spend  far 
more  money  to  get  to  open  space  and  open 
space  recreation  than  it  would  coet  to  provide 
good  open  space  and  open  space  recreation 
cloae  at  hand  right  Inalde  the  city— private 
open  space  for  those  who  can  afford  to  be 
exclusive,  public  open  space  and  recreation 
for  everybody.  In  a  recent  survey  In  Milwau- 
kee, moat  people  put  better  recreation  facili- 
ties In  that  city's  fine  park  system  first  on 
their  list  of  desired  civic  Improvements. 

We  all  agree  with  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administration  that  "Instead 
of  spending  millions  of  tax  dollars  for  high- 
ways to  help  people  escape  from  the  city  to 
find  outdoor  recreation,  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  providing  recreational  facilities 
Inxlde  the  city."  In  San  Francisco,  enormous 
numbers  of  suburbanites  drive  into  the  city 
to  enjoy  the  city's  parks  and  beaches;  some 
say  that  as  many  suburbanites  drive  in  as 
citizens  drive  out  for  recreation.  More  cities 
should  study  and  follow  San  Francisco's  lead. 

New  Tork  could  serve  aa  a  good  example  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  (and  has  recently  be- 
gun doing  something  about  It).  New  York 
has  more  waterfront  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world — 640  miles,  much  of  it  city-owned, 
with  35  miles  of  beaches — but  the  city  pours 
in  nearly  half  the  untreated  sewage  that 
makes  almost  all  its  waters  unsafe  for  swim- 
ming and  even  kills  off  moet  of  the  fish.  New 
Tork  has  37,750  acres  of  park  land,  moet  of 
It  underdeveloped  and  way  out  where  few 
people  can  enjoy  it.  Says  the  former  park 
commlaaloner :  "Most  of  the  people  of  New 
Tork  have  to  get  their  recreation  on  vacant 
lots  that  are  stinking  with  garbage  and  lit- 
tered with  old  cars  and  mattresses.  The  ball 
fields  our  kids  have  to  play  in  are  ridiculous 
and  disgraceful." 

Until  last  year.  New  Tork  has  wasted  moet 
of  its  billion-dollar-plus  investment  in  Cen- 
tral Park;  says  the  former  president  of  the 
AlA:  "Central  Park  has  been  a  big  wasteful 
space  that  people  couldn't  use.  a  beautiful 
dead  spot  in  the  daytime  and  a  dangerous 
place  at  night."  New  Torkers  £tlll  get  less 
use  and  fun  out  of  Central  Park's  846 
acres  than  the  Danes  get  out  of  22  acres 
in  Copenhagen's  Tlvoll  Gardens,  among 
whose  trees  and  flowers  are  six  big  restau- 
rants, an  open-air  theater,  a  dance  hall,  two 
bandstands  providing  almost  continuous 
afternoon  and  evening  music,  a  lake  and  an 
amusement  park  complete  with  miniature 
railroad,  etc. 

In  Russia  the  government  builds  all  the 
new  apartments  around  big  hollow  courts 
that  provide  safe  play  space  for  the  tenant's 
children  (as  well  as  nursery  schools  and 
shared  baby-sitting  and  day-care  facilities). 
In  America  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  where 
the  open  space  around  new  high-rise  apart- 
ments iB  widely  used. 

Sooner  or  later,  as  urban  population  swells, 
the  logistics  of  moving  millions  of  people 
out  of  the  city  for  weekend  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment will  become  intolerably  costly.  It  is 
high  time  to  start  giving  much  more  thought 
and  spending  much  more  money  to  make  our 
cities  good  places  for  outdoor  as  well  as 
Indoor  living,  Instead  of  devoting  so  much 
thought  and  money  to  getting  out  of  them. 

We  need  to  develop  a  whole  new  urban 
package  that  will  give  people  with  children 
what  they  need  inside  the  city,  instead  of 
making  parents  who  can  afford  to  go  move 


out.  And  we  need  to  give  much  more  thought 
to  making  city  life  pleasant  and  rewarding 
for  the  poor,  who  are  now  pouring  Into  our 
cities,  not  so  much  because  they  want  to  but 
because  they  have  no  other  place  to  go  for 
Jobs. 

THE   CHBTTO:    A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

Racial  segregation  is  not  a  local  problem:  it 
is  a  national  problem.  In  origin  It  Is  not  an 
urban  problem,  but  It  has  been  dumped  on 
our  cities  to  solve,  with  nearly  95  percent  of 
all  Negroes  outside  the  South  urbanized.  It 
is  now  many  cities'  No.  1  problem,  and  one 
city  governments  cannot  cure  without  many 
kinds  of  help.  Including  aOl-out  cooperation 
from  state  and  national  governments.  It  is  a 
problem  nobody  can  solve  until  mllllona  of 
people,  both  white  »nd  nonwhlte,  understand 
it  better  and  pitch  In  to  play  their  own 
large  or  small  part  in  the  solution. 

And  unless  somebody  solves  It,  many  great 
cities  like  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Baltimore  and  Chicago  may  find  themselves 
deserted  by  the  white  middle-class  and 
abandoned  (except  for  small  enclaves  of 
luxury  housing  for  the  rich)  to  the  nonwhlte 
poor,  trapped  In  the  slums  by  their  poverty, 
and  the  nonwhlte  middle-class,  trapped  on 
the  border  of  the  ilums  by  segregation  and 
the  lily-white  suburbs'  refusal  to  let  them  in. 
Already  Washington  has  become  63  percent 
nonwhlte,  Detroit  39  percent,  St.  Louis  37 
percent,  Philadelphia  30  percent,  Chicago  30 
percent.  Between  1950  and  1960,  as  everyone 
knows,  Washington  offset  a  growth  of  181,000 
Negroes  with  a  loss  of  226,000  whites;  Chica- 
go, a  growth  of  321.000  Negroes  with  a  loss  of 
399,000  whites;  New  York,  a  growth  of  some 
700,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  with  a 
loss  of  some  800,000  other  whites. 

Racial  segregation  is  not  a  single  problem 
but  the  sum  of  many  different  ones — a  differ- 
ent conmiunlty  problem  for  almost  every  city 
and  neighborhood,  a  different  personal  prob- 
lem for  every  segregated  nonwhlte.  Different 
as  all  these  are,  they  are  all  parts  of  two  basic 
problems — one  almost  new  and  seething  with 
new  bitterness,  the  other  old  and  deep 
rooted  In  old  prejudices. 

One  problem  Is  the  plight  of  the  5  mlUlon- 
odd  urban  nonwhit^s  who  are  almost  desper- 
ately poor — the  plight  of  the  45  percent  of  all 
Negroes  the  1960  census  found  living  in  "de- 
teriorating" or  "dilapidated"  housing. 

The  other  problem  Is  the  friistratlon  of  the 
other  6  million-odd  nonwhltes  who  are  no 
lorger  poor — 5  million-odd  urban  nonwhltes 
who,  against  great  handicaps,  have  earned 
their  way  up  to  family  Incomes  over  (6.000 
(up  from  4.74  million  Indicated  by  census  In 
1963) .  These  millloa  nonwhltes  have  adjusted 
their  lives  to  middle-class  aspirations  but 
still  find  themselves  denied  middle-class  ac- 
ceptance and  status. 

These  two  very  different  problems  call  for 
equally  different  housing  solutions,  money 
solutions,  opportunity  solutions,  timing  solu- 
tions— and  nothing  but  more  confusion  can 
result  from  confusing  the  two. 

It  Is  Just  plain  nonsense  to  think  all  non- 
whltes are  alike  and  to  act  as  though  their 
problems  could  be  solved  In  the  same  way. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  are  more  differences 
among  nonwhltes  than  among  whites  be- 
cause on  top  of  all  their  other  differences  Is 
superimposed  a  wide  range  of  difference  In 
how  many  white  ancestors  they  have  and 
what  social,  educational  and  financial  advan- 
tages this  white  blood  may  have  given  their 
grandfathers.  Caste  lines  among  nonwhltes 
are  at  least  as  strong  as  among  whites,  not 
Just  In  lands  like  Baltl  and  Jamaica  whose 
population  Is  nearly  100  percent  nonwhlte 
but  In  this  country  too. 

College-educated  nonwhltes  ( and  there  are 
more  Negroes  In  U.S.  colleges  today  than 
white  men  In  Engll«h  universities)  have  the 
same  aspirations  as  college-edticated  whites, 
and  have  good  reasons  for  feeling  they  should 
be  accepted  for  what  they  are.  Instead  of  be- 
ing rejected  for  what  their  great-grandfathers 


were.  Mlddle-clars  nonwhltes  (and  nonwbiua 
have  to  work  a  lot  harder  to  achieve  middle- 
class  Incomes  and  values)  have  the  uunc 
aspirations  as  middle-class  whites,  only  more 
so.  After  long  years  of  frustration  they  art 
more  eager  for  status;  market  surveys  show 
that  they  spend  more  of  their  Incomes  to  be 
nicely  dressed,  spend  more  for  "personal 
care,"  buy  more  expensive  shoes,  spend  more 
for  their  home  entertainment  equipment 
They  limit  their  families  to  fewer  children! 
work  harder  on  their  lawns  and  planting! 
and  seem  to  have  made  good  neighbors  In 
every  txact  where  they  are  accepted,  froni 
Levlttown  on  the  East  Coast  to  Elchler  on 
the  West. 

These  people  do  not  need  special  relief  or 
special  subsidies.  They  do  not  need  special 
schools  for  their  children,  for  their  children 
have  little  trouble  keeping  up  with  whit* 
classmates.  What  they  need  now  Is  recogni- 
tion of  their  past  achievements,  freer  accev 
to  t>etter-paylng  Jobs  (Negro  Incomes  sail 
average  47  percent  lower  than  white),  a 
wider  door  to  escape  their  present  segrega- 
tion on  the  edges  of  the  nonwhlte  sluma. 
said  a  better  chance  for  further  progreaa  to^ 
ward  assimilation  Into  the  rest  of  our  social 
and  economic  life. 

These  nonwhltes  moving  up  have  little 
In  common  with  the  poor  nonwhltes  sunk 
in  the  slums  except  their  color  and  their 
common  resentment  of  segregation.  They 
have  so  little  In  common  that  when  Nev 
York  tried  to  speed  desegregation  by  mov- 
ing poor  Negroes  out  of  Harlem's  sluma  Into 
new  public  housing  In  middle-class  areas,  the 
middle-class  Negro  owners  of  nearby  homes 
protested  as  angrily  as  their  white  neigh- 
bors. 

Most  Of  the  Negroes  now  crowded  into 
urban  slimis  are  newly  arrived  fugitives  from 
the  farm  mechanization  that  wiped  out  a 
million  field  hands'  Jobs  in  the  South,  and 
sent  them  fleeing  to  the  cities  to  seek  jobt 
for  which  they  had  neither  skills  nor  train- 
ing. On  top  of  this  came  a  mass  migration  of 
700.000  penniless  Puerto  Ricans,  mostly  to 
New  Tork,  and  a  mass  migration  of  Mexican 
peons  that  made  Loa  Angeles  the  world's 
sixth  largest  Spanish -speaking  city.  For  thU 
huge  and  sudden  Influx,  the  cities — north. 
south,  east  and  west — were  completely  un- 
prepared, without  Jobs,  housing  or  schools 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  newcomers  were  equally  unprepared 
for  urban  living.  Old  established  urban  Ne- 
groes welcomed  the  Negro  newcomers  with 
little  enthusiasm,  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
newcomers  with  even  less.  Poor  whites 
greeted  them  vrtth  open  bitterness  and  ho«- 
tlllty,  for  they  threatened  their  low-pay 
unskilled -labor  employment  Just  at  a  time 
when  automation  was  eliminating  mllUoni 
of  cheap-labor  Jobs. 

Poor  nonwhitet  need  much  better  housing, 
but  the  sad  fact  la  that  as  long  as  there  are 
6  million  fewer  decent  homes  In  the  urban 
housing  inventory  than  there  are  urban  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  homes.  It  Is  mevltable  that 
6  million  urban  families  will  have  to  live 
crowded  into  substandard  units.  Most  ol 
these  6  million  victims  of  the  urban  housing 
shortage  are  bound  to  be  the  poor,  and  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  the  very  poor  are 
nonwhlte. 

So  we  agree  with  HUD  Secretary  Weaver 
that  the  best  answer  to  the  nonwhlte  slum 
problem  and  the  housing  segregation  problem 
Is  to  build  enough  good  housing  so  there  will 
be  a  good  home  available  for  everyone.  Some 
of  this  new  housing  will  have  to  Include 
building  new  low-rent  units,  but  most  of  the 
low-rent  need  could  be  met  better  by  trlckle- 
down  work,  Just  as  the  auto  needs  of  low- 
Income  families  are  better  met  by  second- 
hand cars  than  by  cheap  new  models.  With 
today's  land  costs,  today's  bulldlng-trade« 
wages  and  today's  code  and  labor  restric- 
tions, private  enterprise  cannot  hope  to  build 
good  enough  new  homes  cheaply  enough  for 


poor  people  to  buy  or  rent  without  big  sub- 
Jldies.  Two  of  the  wisest  contributions  gov- 
enunent  could  make  to  better  housing  for  the 
poor  would  be  to  help  finance  the  purchase 
|[nd  resale  of  sound  used  dwellings,  and  to 
l^p  finance  low-ooet  noodernizatlon. 

But  more  good  enough  housing  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  answer. 

Poor  nontohites  need  freedom  to  move  out 
0/  their  racial  ghettos  and  live  closer  to 
available  Jobs — ^but  when  all  restrlcUonB  are 
ended,  moet  nonwhltes  still  will  prefer  liv- 
ing with  their  own  people.  Just  as  almoat 
every  other  ethnic  g;roup  has  tended  to  stick 
together  for  a  generation  or  more;  often  for 
three  generations. 

Poor  noniDhites  need  better  schools  and 
ietter  education,  but  bussing  white  children 
to  nonwhlte-nelghborhood  schools  cannot  be 
a  good  enough  answer,  when  it  means  holding 
white  children  back  because  poor  nonwhlte 
parents  cannot  give  their  children  the  ad- 
vantages needed  to  start  even  and  stay  even. 
School  buildings  In  nonwhlte-nelghborhoods 
are  notoriously  Inferior,  partly  because  they 
are  old  buildings  In  old  neighborhoods; 
teaching  in  nonwhlte-nelghborhoods  aver- 
ages below  the  white-neighborhood  level, 
mostly  because  the  teacher's  work  Is  harder 
and  the  pay  no  more. 

But  In  all  fairness  It  should  also  be  realized 
that  New  York,  for  example,  spends  eis  much 
per  pupil  (well  over  91.000)  to  educate  non- 
whlte children  In  the  public  schools  of  Har- 
lem as  the  tuition  charged  by  the  city's  most 
exclusive  private  school*— quite  a  bit  more 
money  than  most  lUy-whlte  suburbs  pay  to 
educate  their  own.  Furthermore,  In  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere  the  drive  for  school 
deMgregatlon  is  tending  to  turn  segregation 
upside  down,  with  more  and  more  white 
children  taken  out  of  public  school,  and 
more  and  more  desegregated  public  schools 
getting  to  be  almost  100  percent  Negro.  How 
will  this  affect  the  willingness  of  the  white 
population,  which  carries  some  95  percent  of 
the  local  tax  load,  to  pay  Increased  taxes  for 
better  schools  that  few  of  their  own  white 
children  will  be  attending? 

Nonwhitea  rued  more  human  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  primary 
cause  for  the  trouble  in  Watts  was  not  that 
the  housing  in  Watts  Is  so  bad  (It  Isn't;  not 
•0  long  ago  Watts  was  a  fairly  good  mlddle- 
clasa  white  neighborhood ) .  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  area  is  overcrowded  (It  Isn't;  the 
density  In  Watts  Is  not  much  more  than  20 
per  acre).  The  primary  cause  of  the  trouble 
In  Watts  Is  the  fact  that  It  had  been  allowed 
to  become  an  Island  apart.  Not  enough  peo- 
ple outside  had  any  contact  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  walled  off  Inside  Watts.  So  It 
took  a  riot  that  cost  140  nUlllon  and  34 
dead  to  make  outsiders  realize  that  Watts 
had  no  good  hoapltal  for  87,000  people,  no 
modem  schools  for  more  than  30.000  chil- 
dren, no  movie  houM,  only  one  public  swim- 
ming pool  and  almost  no  public  transpor- 
tation to  let  people  get  to  the  kind  of  Jobs 
they  could  hold.  No  wonder  30  percent  of  all 
the  job  aeekers  In  Watts  are  tinemployed;  no 
wonder  Its  resldenU  felt  forgotten,  bitter 
and  almost  hopeless. 

But  most  of  all,  poor  nonwhites  desper- 
ately need  more  money,  more  jobs  and  more 
/Ob  opportunities,  particularly  more  Jobe  for 
male  heads  of  families  and  for  young  people, 
both  boys  and  girls.  Everybody  knows  that 
unemployment  among  nonwhites  Is  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  aa  among  whites,  averag- 
ing out  to  8.2  percent,  but  too  few  people 
«*«n  to  understand  the  peculiar  patten  hid- 
den behind  the  8.3  percent  average — a  pat- 
t*™  which  helps  explain  the  bitterness  of 
Negro  youth,  and  also  accentuates  the  ma- 
triarchal character  of  Negro  home  life  which, 
ih  turn,  accentuates  the  school  problem  of 
poor  Negro  children.  An  unemployment  rate 
I"  83  percent  Is  bad  enough,  but  what  the 
sverage"  conceals  U  a  Jobless  rate  that  often 


exceeds  30  percent  among  some  of  the  non- 
whites  moet  in  need  of  Jobs. 

Unemployment  among  college-educated 
Negroes  is  actually  much  less  than  among 
college-educated  whites,  because  so  many 
companies  are  making  a  special  effort  to  find 
qualified  nonwhites  to  hire.  Unemployment 
among  middle-class  Negroes  has  to  be  small 
almost  by  definition  (otherwise  they  could 
not  enjoy  middle-class  incomes) ;  tinemploy- 
ment  among  adult  Negroes  with  less  than  a 
grade  school  education  Is  al£o  low,  probably 
because  they  seem  willing  to  take  menial 
Jobs  that  nobody  else  wants.  And  one-third 
miore  Negro  women  than  white  have  Jobs 
outside  the  home — despite  a  34  percent  un- 
employment rate  among  teen-age  Negro 
girls  (three  times  the  unemployment  rate 
among  teen-age  white  girls) . 

In  other  words:  Negro  unemployment  Is 
concentrated  among  Negro  men  who  were 
high  school  dropouts,  and  Is  heaviest  of  all 
among  young  Negro  men,  who  are  most  likely 
to  have  young  children.  In  big  city  slums, 
their  unemployment  rate  often  runs  higher 
than  30  percent. 

A  tragic  consequence  of  tills  unemploy- 
ment pattern  Is  that  the  No.  1  breadwinner 
In  too  many  slum-trapped  nonwhlte  fam- 
ilies Is  a  working  mother,  and  In  some  40  per- 
cent of  these  poor  families  there  Is  no  man 
at  all  because  the  working  mother  Is  either 
deserted  or  unwed  (In  Harlem  43.4  percent  ot 
the  children  are  Illegitimate) .  So  there  is  no 
one  at  home  all  day  to  care  for  and  bring  up 
the  children.  Of  all  Negro  children,  36  percent 
live  in  broken  homes;  In  the  slums  this  per- 
centage Is  much  higher. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  the  hard- 
core problem  of  nonwhlte  segregation  is 
very  largely  a  poverty  problem,  and  It  cannot 
be  solved  until  employers,  labor  unions  and 
the  government  (mostly  federal)  work  out 
a  good  way  to  let  nonwUtes  escape  from 
poverty  and  male  unemployment.  Says  Phila- 
delphia's Joseph  V.  Baker:  "A  Negro  does  not 
need  a  college  degree  to  put  gasoline  In  an 
empty  tank,  or  to  turn  a  wrench  as  far  as 
the  threads  have  been  cut,  or  to  collect 
tickets  on  trains." 

Desegregation,  in  the  sense  of  living  next 
door  to  white  neighbors,  is  mostly  for  upper- 
and  middle-class  nonwhltes.  For  the  great 
mass  of  poor  nonwhites,  desegregation 
means  mostly  a  chance  to  escape  from 
poverty,  slum  housing  and  male  unemploy- 
ment, plus  a  chance  for  better  education  to 
help  their  children  work  their  way  up. 

THINGS    THAT    ONLY    CmCS    CAN  BO 

No  local  government  can  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nonwhlte  poor,  but  few  of  their 
problems  are  likely  to  be  solved  unless  and 
until  local  government  take  an  active  part 
In  their  solution.  For  example  and  spe- 
cifically : 

Only  local  governments  can  deflate  the 
bootleg  price  of  slum  housing  by  code  en- 
forcement and/or  taxation.  Dean  Abrams' 
block-by-block  research  shows  that  in  Phila- 
delphia, vigorous  code  enforcement  has  so 
deflated  central-city  housing  prices  there 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  14,400  row 
houses  now  vacant  can  be  bought  (or  put) 
In  decent  move-In  condition  for  94,000  cash 
or  less.  (Compare  this  with  an  average  cost 
of  920,600  for  new  pubUc  housing,  and  912,300 
now  budgeted  by  the  Housing  Authority  to 
buy  units  and  do  them  over  completely,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  fixing  up  they  really 
need.)  If  FHA  or  other  special  financing  Is 
made  available,  this  94,000  cost  would  make 
It  FKJsslble  for  even  relief  clients,  black  or 
white,  to  buy  or  lease  decent  used  homes. 
Plttsbui^h,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
fearful  that  strict  code  enforcement  might 
leave  the  10,000  families  homeless,  and  In 
New  Tork  the  mayor's  special  housing  ad- 
viser declared  In  1961  that  "no  amount  of 
code   enforcement   can   stop   the  spread   of 


sltuns  unless  and  until  the  profit  Is  taken  out 
of  slums  by  taxation." 

Only  local  governments  can  locate  some  of 
their  own  employment  centers  where  they 
Will  be  easy  for  the  nonwhlte  poor  to  reach. 

Only  local  governments  can  tear  down  the 
obsolete  and  decaying  school  buildings  found 
in  most  nonwhlte  slums,  and  replace  them 
with  up-to-date  plants  less  likely  to  encour- 
age high  school  dropouts  (the  average  non- 
whlte boy  quits  school  after  the  ninth  grade.) 

Only  the  local  government,  with  financial 
support  from  Washington,  can  provide  the 
nursery  schools  and  the  day-care  centers 
needed  to  keep  the  preschool  slum  children 
of  broken  homes  and  working  mothers  off 
the  streets,  giving  them  some  of  the  care, 
attention  and  mental  stimulation  middle- 
class  children  get  from  their  families,  so 
these  slum  children  will  be  ready  to  keep 
up  with  their  classes  when  they,  reach  school 
age.  This  kind  of  need  Is  already  met  by  the 
state  in  Russia  (another  case  where  most 
mothers  work  outside  the  home)  by  Includ- 
ing day-care  centers,  playgrounds,  nursery 
schools  and  prlnuu-y  schools  in  the  center 
ol  every  new  apartment  block.  In  this  respect 
It  Is  high  time  for  American  cities  to  catch  up 
with  Russian  ones.  In  New  Tork,  80  percent 
of  the  600,000  relief  recipients  whose  sup- 
port costs  local,  state  and/or  federal  tax- 
nayers  9700.000  a  year  belong  to  no-male- 
breadwinner  families. 

Only  the  local  government  can  provide  or 
encourage  the  Und  of  bus  <x  Jitney  service 
poor  non-whites  need  to  get  from  where 
they  live  to  Jobs  they  can  bold. 

LocslI  governments  can  provide  neighbor- 
hood centers  to  help  slum  owners  who  want 
to  improve  their  property  understand  and 
take  advantage  of  all  the  various  state,  fed- 
eral and  foundation  grants  and  aids  avail- 
able to  them. 

Local  governments  can  pressure  the  state 
to  stop  forcing  them  to  discourage  and  penal- 
ize improvements  with  increased  assessments 
and  taxes.  (Personal  interview  surveys  in 
Newark  and  elsewhere  make  It  clear  that  fear 
of  higher  assessments  Is  a  prime  resson  why 
slum  property  owners  wont  spend  money  to 
maintain  or  improve  their  properties.) 

Finally,  the  Job  needs  of  the  nonwhlte  poor 
will  not  soon  be  met  imtll  local  government 
cooperates  in  attracting  and  encouraging  not 
Jtist  hlgfa-wage  Industry  but  also  the  Und  of 
low-wage  indxistries  and  services  In  which 
unskilled  workers  could  expect  to  find  steady 
Jobe. 

Racial  segregation  is  the  worst  kind  of 
segregation  because  it  Is  so  rigid,  so  hopeless 
and  so  humiliating;  but  we  deplore  all  one- 
class  neighborhoods  big  enough  to  segregate 
their  people  from  the  larger  community. 

Suburbia  is  the  great  segregator.  segregat- 
ing not  only  white  from  nonwhlte  but  also 
the  lower-mlddle-class  from  the  mlddle-mld- 
dle-class,  and  the  mlddle-mlddle-class  tnaa. 
the  upper-middle-class  and  the  wealthy.  We 
think  this  is  as  bad  for  those  who  are  seg- 
regated in  as  for  those  who  are  segregated 
out.  For  example,  it  makes  It  harder  for  those 
who  are  segregated  In  to  employ  the  kind 
and  variety  of  help  they  need,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  it  harder  for  many  of 
those  who  are  segregated  out  to  get  the  kind 
of  service  Jobs  they  need  and  could  fill. 

Small  enclaves  of  people  with  the  same 
background  and  about  the  same  Income  are 
perfectly  natural  and  no  problem  at  all;  there 
Is  no  reason  why  millionaires  should  live 
next  door  to  relief  clients,  and  'no  reason 
why  relief  clients  should  want  to  live  be- 
tween millionaires.  But  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  rich  and  poor,  wliite  and  non- 
whlte should  live  close  enough  together  to 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  and  to  share 
the  community  of  life  and  the  openness  of 
opportunity  whose  sliaring  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  urbanism.  Big  one-class  or  one-race 
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nelghborbooda  frustrate  eaae  of  contact  and 
eaoe  of  access;  they  deny  variety,  opportu- 
nity and  tbe  exchange  of  services;  and  the 
bigger  the  one-claoa  or  one-race  ghetto,  the 
more  complete  the  frustration  and  denial. 

Middle-  and  upper- Income  families  pay  In 
more  ways  than  one  for  their  flight  from  the 
city  to  one-class  enclaves  In  the  suburbs. 
They  pay  In  travel  time  and  all  the  extra 
hours  they  spend  getting  to  and  from  the 
center.  They  pay  in  lost  leisure,  doing  hoiue- 
hold  chores  they  could  otherwise  find  some- 
one else  to  do.  They  pay  in  loss  of  variety  and 
stimulation  because  they  Uve  too  far  from 
town.  (Says  the  former  AIA  president:  "One- 
class  nelghbcx'hoods  are  Just  plain  dull.") 
And  they  pay  in  higher  prices  and  heavier 
state  and  federal  taxes  for  supporting  on 
relief  millions  of  people  who,  In  a  better- 
Integrated  metropolitan  society,  might  be 
self-supporting  and  helping  to  meet  the 
labor  shortage  and  up  the  gross  national 
product  in  our  full-employment  economy. 

It  Is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  most 
underprivileged  people  In  urban  America 
must  also  be  the  most  heavily  subsidized  (In 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  80  percent  of  the 
relief  clients  are  nonwhite) . 

Unfortunately,  nobody  has  ever  seen  or  ex- 
perienced a  city  that  comes  anywhere  near 
measuring  up  to  todays  potential.  Nobody 
has  ever  seen  or  experienced  a  really  good 
city — a  city  that  takes  ftill  advantage  of 
today's  better  technology,  dealgn  and  plan- 
ning. Nobody  has  ever  seen  a  city  planned  so 
almost  everybody  could  walk  to  work  In  less 
time  than  It  takes  to  get  there  now  by  car, 
train  or  subway.  Nobody  has  even  seen  a 
city  pUmned  for  all  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  three  dimensions  Instead  of  two. 
Nobody  has  ever  seen  a  city  where  full  utilisa- 
tion of  the  center  at  high  density  lets  the 
people  who  prefer  low  density  enjoy  It  close 
to  town.  Nobody  has  seen  a  city  whose  best 
doee-ln  locations  are  not  cluttered  with  ob- 
solete and  Inadequate  old  buildings  that 
should  have  been  torn  down  long  ago— old 
bxilldlnga  that  live  on  and  on  only  because 
urban  decay  Is  now  subsidized  by  under- 
assessing  and  undertaxlng  obsolescent  prop- 
erties. Nobody  in  our  generation  has  seen  a 
city  whose  busy  streets  are  not  choked  with 
parked  (and  moving)  cars;  or  a  city  whose 
air  Is  good  to  breathe  and  whooe  water  Is 
good  to  swim  In.  Nobody  has  seen  a  dty  that 
provides  plenty  of  usable  open  space  for  fun 
and  recreation  where  open  q>ace  is  most 
needed;  where  aU  the  children  could  safely 
play  outdoors  within  two  blocks  of  home — 
often  without  even  leaving  tbelr  own  build- 
ing. Nobody  realizes  that  with  today's  tech- 
nology such  a  city  could  cost  much  lees  to 
live  and  work  in  than  the  anachrmnlinTiB  that 
urban  Americans  live  In  today.  What's  wrong 
With  today's  cities  could  be  cured  a  lot  faster 
U  people  could  be  given  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  clearer  vision  of  what  kind  of  city 
to  desuuid  and  insist  on  getting.  Ckunputers 
can  now  predict  qiilckly  and  quite  correctly 
all  the  effects  of  changed  planning,  zoning, 
tomslt  and  highways.  This  la  an  Important 
development  that  should  be  a  great  help  to 
city  planners  and  city  officials  in  choosing 
wisely  between  alternative  programs,  but  it 
cannot  close  the  communlcatlons-gap  be- 
tween planners,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
future,  and  average,  citizens,  with  their  un- 
derstanding stuck  In  the  past.  Perhaps  what 
our  cities  need  now  Is  a  new  Hugh  Ferris  to 
give  their  citizens  a  fresh  vision  of  what  to- 
morrow's cities  and  tommrow's  city  living 
could  and  should  be  like. 


[Prom  Life,  May  13.  1967] 

A  Wat  Must  Bs  Fottno  To  Pbzsexve  an  Indi- 
viDUAZ.'8  Valttxs  Ab  Wk  Bvolvk  Towako  a 
CoKinntAL  SocirrT 

(By  Daniel  Bell) 

Tlie  most  salient  fact  about  American  so- 
ciety— ^the   root   fact   necessary   to   compre- 


hend so  many  other  bewildering  aspects 
which  mark  oS  our  times  from  the  past — is 
the  "change  of  scale"  In  our  lives. 

Urbanization,  the  population  explosion, 
the  pace  of  our  activities,  the  constant  bom- 
bardment of  new  Ideas,  new  knowledge,  new 
people,  our  very  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  universe — all  these  factors  are  chang- 
ing continually.  The  simple  and  crucial  re- 
sult for  the  Individual  Is  that  no  longer  will 
any  child  be  able  to  live  In  the  same  kind  of 
world  his  parents  and  grandparents  in- 
habited. 

For  millennia,  children  retraced  the  steps 
of  tbelr  parents,  \rere  initiated  Into  stable 
ways  and  ritualized  routines,  and  main- 
tained a  basic  familiarity  with  place  and 
family.  Today,  not  only  Is  there  a  radical 
rupture  with  the  past,  but  a  child  must 
necessarily  be  trained  for  an  unknown 
future. 

Not  only  Is  all  this  the  defining  character- 
istic of  our  tlme^— it  Is  the  root  of  its  dis- 
orientations. For,  as  the  world  becomes  more 
open  to  us,  there  Is  a  greater  hunger  ex- 
perience. There  Is  a  desire  for  change  and 
novelty  and  the  search  for  sensation.  Out  of 
it  comes  the  erosion  of  old  creeds,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  mingling  of  all  creeds  and  all 
styles  a  Jostling  ol  primitive  and  classical 
modes.  It  Is  this  syncretism  of  culture  which 
so  distinctively  sets  the  rhythm  of  contem- 
porary life,  which  underlies  the  restless  feel- 
ing that  afflicts  so  many  individuals  In  their 
search  for  "meanlag"  In  the  contemporary 
world. 

Every  human  sodety  In  the  past  has  made 
some  distinction  between  what  Is  held  to  be 
sacred  and  what  la  considered  profane.  But 
ours  Is  a  secular  age,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  U.S. 

Some  of  our  "notblng  sacred"  attitude  de- 
rives from  the  lack  of  a  past  and  of  a  con- 
tinuity in  time.  The  United  States  is,  after 
all,  a  "created  nation";  In  fact  It  was  the 
first  new  nation — long  before  the  new  na- 
tions of  present-day  revolutions.  The  disdain 
for  the  sacred  Is  aleo  part  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  egalltarlanism  of  American  life,  with 
Its  lack  of  social  caste  and  of  respect  for  in- 
dividual difference*.  Such  casualnees  has  its 
costs.  When  the  ruies  of  status  and  achieve- 
ment are  unclear;  the  result  Is  often  anxiety, 
even  though  the  Idee  of  reality,  of  meaning 
and  achievement,  la  a  fairly  simple  one  so- 
ciologically. Reality  Is  a  confirmation  by  "sig- 
nificant others."  In  the  Jewish  faith,  tradi- 
tionally, the  bar  mitevah  Is  a  confirmation 
by  the  community;  In  a  similar  way,  gradua- 
tion from  college  Is  the  confirmation  of  a 
new  role  and  a  new  status,  a  Judgment  by 
one's  teachers  of  maturity  and  manhood. 

When  a  person  is  oonflrmed  by  others, 
there  has  to  be  some  sign  of  recognition. 
Reality  "break  down"  when  the  confirming 
"others,"  for  whatever  reason,  have  lost  their 
meaning  for  the  person  who  seeks  to  locate 
himself  as  an  individual,  or  to  find  a  plfuse 
in  the  society.  Today.  Individuals  have  left 
old  anchorages,  n«  longer  follow  Inherited 
ways,  are  constantly  faced  with  the  problem 
of  choice  and  oan  no  longer  find  authorita- 
tive standards  or  Critics  to  guide  them. 

TKX   CHANGING    VATURK    Or    THE    FAICILT 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  In  the 
change  In  the  nature  of  the  family.  In  the 
traditional  world,  work  and  home  life  were 
one,  and  the  family  was  both  an  economic 
and  a  social  unit.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was 
the  setting  for  almost  all  the  other  social 
functions  as  well — welfare,  recreation,  educa- 
tion and  religious  Instruction. 

The  modem  world  has  witnessed  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  family,  as  an  institution,  from 
most  of  these  funotlons.  There  Ls,  more  radi- 
cally, a  separation  of  family  from  occupation 
whether  It  be  the  breakup  of  the  family  farm, 
the  family  buslnea,  the  family  enterprise  or 
the  family  tradition,  such  as  medicine,  law, 
carpentry,  fishing.  Education  has  been  taken 
over  almost  entlrdy  by  the  schools,  recrea- 


tion primarily  by  commerlcal  enterprise* 
welfare  by  the  government  or  by  social  inBtl- 
tutlons.  The  family  la  now  focused  largely  on 
fulfilling  psychological  and  emotional  needi 
and  not  sufficiently  allowed  to  do  this,  ac- 
cording to  some  sound  psychiatric  thlniuig_ 

The  change  In  the  nature  of  the  family— 
historically  the  most  crucial  of  all  huouo 
Institutions — ^has  had  a  contradictory  effect 
on  a  person's  sense  of  Individualism.  In  t 
psychological  sense,  as  the  ties  with  a  family 
have  weakened  or  been  cut  altogether,  the 
feeling  of  Individualism  has  been  enhanced. 
To  the  classic  question  of  Identity— "Who 
are  you?" — a  traditional  person  would  an- 
swer: "I  am  the  son  of  my  father."  But  today 
a  person  says,  "X  am  I.  I  oome  out  of  myieU, 
and  in  choice  and  action  I  make  myself.'' 
The  great  thrust  of  the  American  character— 
the  urge,  the  compulsion  to  strike  out  on 
one's  own,  to  cut  away  from  the  father  and 
even  to  surpass  him — has  been  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  sources  of  dynamism  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

But  there  has  also  been  a  deeper  meaning 
to  this  change  In  the  nature  of  identity;  in 
striking  out  for  oneself,  experience,  rather 
than  tradition,  authority,  revealed  utterance, 
and  even  reason,  has  become  the  touchatone 
of  truth  and  understanding.  To  this  extent, 
the  sense  of  generation  has  become  the  focui 
of  Individual  Indentlty,  leading  in  turn  to 
strains  and  conflicts  between  generations  in 
society,  and  opening  the  way  to  rebelllou*- 
ness  among  the  young. 

Another  defining  characteristic  of  our  time 
Is  that  masses  of  persons  will  no  longer  eon- 
cede  their  "excltislon"  from  society — a  situ- 
ation expressed  most  dramatically  In  our  own 
decade  by  the  Negro  revolution.  In  a  funda- 
mental sense,  this  development  grows  out  of 
the  historic  claims  of  individualism— the  de- 
mand to  be  treated  as  a  person,  not  u  t 
category.  Yet.  paradoxically,  this  claim  of  the 
individual  Is  being  nutde  by  the  group  and 
Is  being  realized  by  the  government.  Since 
InequaUty  In  our  society  arises  from  dispro- 
portions In  power,  privilege  and  talent,  the 
effort  to  redress  such  disadvantages  necee- 
sarlly  involves  the  individual  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group,  or  as  possessing  a  particular 
status — as  a  worker,  or  a  Negro,  an  aged  per- 
son, or  one  of  the  poor.  This  social  fact  it 
reshaping  our  basic  Institutions. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decades  that 
the  United  States  has  become  a  truly  Na- 
tional Society,  In  which  economic  or  political 
or  social  action  in  one  section  immediately 
affects  every  other. 

Beginning  with  the  massive  Increases  in 
regulatory  agencies  under  the  New  Deal,  and 
continuing  with  a  massive  involvement  In 
science,  armaments,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment Which  has  reworked  the  economic 
map  of  the  country,  the  federal  government 
has  become  our  most  significant  and  con- 
scious agent  of  social  change  and  trani- 
f  orznatlon.  Today  that  Is  most  visible  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights  and  segregation,  In  the 
passage  during  1964-66  of  federal  actldlB- 
crlmlnatlon  and  voting  laws.  Less  dramatic 
but  equally  decisive  arc  the  federal  govern- 
ment's recent  large-scale  support  of  educa- 
tion, medical  care  for  the  aged,  subsidies  fcr 
housing.  Innovations  in  transportation,  the 
protection  of  natural  beauty,  extended  In- 
come benefits  for  the  poor,  and  the  like. 

The  rise  of  the  welfare  state,  which  »U 
this  implies,  necessarily  prefigures  a  new  role 
for  the  state  governments,  for  such  ambi- 
tious programs  can  succeed  only  with  strong 
federal  aid.  Finally,  among  these  factors  thit 
combine  to  create  a  national  society,  one 
must  single  out,  for  its  overwhelming  sodo- 
paychologlcal  power,  the  national  popular 
culture  that  has  emerged  out  of  modem 
mass  communications  and  transportation. 
To  the  extent  that  one  can  date  a  social 
revolution,  the  evening  of  March  7,  1066  c»n 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  landmark:  On  thw 
night,  almost  one  out  of  every  two  Ameri- 


cans was  watching  Mary  Martin  perform  in 
Peter  Pan  before  the  television  cameras. 
Never  before  In  history  had  a  single  person 
been  seen  and  heard  by  so  many  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  what  Adam  Smith  had  called 
the  Great  Society — but  "great"  in  a  way 
that  be  could  never  have  begun  to  imagine. 

But  obviously  It  Is  not  in  entertainment 
alone  that  such  a  gigantic  visual  Impact  can 
be  felt.  The  close-ups  of  snarling  police  In 
Selma,  Alabama  chasing  Negroes  with  gas, 
clubs,  pistols  and  riot  guns  made  that  city  an 
Instantaneous  symbol  of  moral  mdlgnatlon; 
within  a  week  thousands  of  Americans  poured 
from  all  over  the  country  to  protest  the  out- 
rages. And  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
brought  an  estimated  85%  of  the  television 
Kts  of  the  nation  together  in  a  common  be- 
holding of  the  funeral,  and  a  common  moiun- 
Ing  of  the  late  young  President  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  National  Society  is  relatively 
new,  the  National  Idea,  of  course.  Is  not.  It 
goes  back  directly  to  the  very  founding  of 
this  country,  to  the  great  political  debates 
that  went  on  In  the  first  decades  of  Its  life. 
The  debate  over  the  National  Idea,  as  Harvard 
Professor  Samuel  H.  Beer  has  most  recently 
reminded  lu,  goes  back  to  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  itself:  Was  this  country,  as 
the  JeSersonlans  contended,  a  compact  of 
states,  each  with  Its  own  sovereignty,  or  was 
It  a  union,  as  the  Federalists  argued,  created 
not  by  the  states  but  by  "we  the  people" — a 
national  community  that  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  authority? 

tHE    rOUNDINO    FATKKKS    AND    THX    "NATIONAL 
JBZA" 

This  was,  Beer  continues,  the  basis  of  the 
famous  Webster-Hayne  debate  in  1830  over 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  "general 
government"  vising  federal  funds  to  build 
roads  and  canals.  Improve  rivers  and  subsi- 
dize education.  From  Hayne's  point  of  view 
South  Carolina  had  no  Interest  m  a  canal  In 
Ohio,  because  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  were 
difierent  governments  entering  into  a  com- 
pact that  could  annul  unconstitutional  acts 
of  the  federal  government.  According  to 
Webster,  on  the  contrary,  "Carolina  and  Ohio 
[were]  parts  of  the  same  country;  states 
united  under  the  same  general  government, 
having  Interests,  common,  associated,  Inter- 
mingled." 

Today  the  National  Idea  and  the  National 
Society  are  conjoined.  But  the  vast  centrali- 
zation that  has  resulted  poses  the  question, 
more  significant  than  ever  before,  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Individual.  In  order  to  create 
viable  communities,  the  Individual!  must 
have  a  sense  of  participation  In,  and  control 
over,  the  events  that  affect  their  Uvea.  It  is  to 
this  central  problem  that  we  now  turn. 

In  the  National  Society.  higtUy  inter- 
twined, crowded  and  dense,  a  new  social 
shape  Is  emerging.  It  Is  what  might  be  called 
the  Communal  Society.  The  Communal 
Society  Is  characterized  not  only  by  greater 
mterdependence.  but  by  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  of  the  things  done  to  satisfy  in- 
dividual wants  have  to  be  undertaken 
through  group  or  communal  instruments, 
rather  than  by  the  individual. 

Such  a  group  basis  for  politics  can  easily 
lead  to  a  conflict  of  objectives  and  a  con- 
nict  of  rights,  and  traditional  theories  based 
on  the  natural  rights  of  Individuals  do  not 
always  offer  clear  principles  with  which  to 
mediate  the  Issues.  And  yet  if  the  individual 
is  to  survive.  It  must  be  within  this  new  and 
lll-deflned  context.  In  order  to  re-define  the 
role  of  free  men,  therefore,  we  must  first  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  coming  shape  of  the 
Communal  Society.  Surely  the  extension  of 
the  Idea  of  group  rights  is  one  of  Its  Inescap- 
able consequences,  and  one  of  the  coordinates 
of  the  welfare  and  planmng  state. 

There  Is  another  coordinate.  It  Is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  more  and  more  of  the  goods 
and  services  reqiilred  in  our  society  will  have 
to  be  purchased  commtinally. 


Take  something  as  simple,  basic  and  nec- 
essary as  air.  In  every  economic  textbook,  air 
used  to  be  the  classic  Illustration  of  the  only 
item  that  Is  a  "free  good."  Everything  else, 
including  water,  has  a  cost.  Tet  the  irony  is 
that  in  the  next  35  years  one  of  the  scarcest 
natural  resotirces  we  have,  in  teims  of  in- 
creasing costs.  Is  clean  air. 

One  cannot  ask  for  and  Individually  buy 
In  the  market  place  one's  share  of  unpol- 
luted air,  even  if  one  were  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  We  can  seek  to  assign  the  costs  of  air 
pollution  to  its  sources,  whether  Indtistrial, 
municipal  or  individual.  But  these  are  co- 
ordinated actions  that  have  to  be  taken 
through  pubUc  chazmels. 


NEW      BOCIAI.      SHAFX- 


COMMUNAL      BOCIZTT 


Another  context  for  conununal  action  is 
the  cities.  By  the  year  2000  more  than  80% 
of  the  Increase  In  our  population  will  live  in 
urban  areas.  During  the  next  15  years,  30 
million  people  will  be  added  to  our  cities— 
the  eqiUvalent,  as  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
said  in  bis  "Message  on  the  Cities,"  of  the 
combined  populations  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and 
Baltimore. 

"In  the  remainder  of  the  century,"  he 
pointed  out  eloquently,  "urban  population 
will  double,  city  land  will  double,  and  we 
will  have  to  biilld  In  our  cities  as  much  as 
all  that  we  have  built  since  the  first  colonist 
arrived  on  these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40 
years  to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United 
States." 

When  we  add  to  these  tasks  the  efforts 
to  eliminate  poverty,  to  provide  better  med- 
ical services  for  the  population,  to  maintain 
open  spaces,  to  purify  our  lakes  and  streams 
and  have  adequate  water  for  a  growing  pop- 
ulation, to  provide  an  efficient  and  fast  mass 
transportation  system,  it  is  evident  that  we 
need  a  coordinated  balance  sheet  that  speci- 
fies our  natural  goals  and  charts  our  per- 
formance. 

How  do  we  do  it?  And  bow  do  we  know 
what  resources  are  available  for  what  pxix- 
poses?  Recently  a  book  by  Leonard  Lecbt, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  survey  for 
the  National  Planning  Association,  sought 
to  "cost  out"  some  national  goals  and  to 
see  how  much  could  be  done  by  1975  in 
realizing  them.  His  projected  net  spending 
added  up  to  11,127  billion.  Even  assuming  a 
constant  annual  4%  increase  In  the  gross 
national  product,  the  total  at  that  time 
would  be  about  $981  billion,  or  a  deficit  of 
about  tl60  blUion. 

The  projections  are  Important  for  two 
reasons :  One,  they  ptincture  a  gro>wlng  myth 
of  "economic  omnipotence" — the  Idea  that 
our  economic  machine  is  a  magic  cornu- 
copia that  can  always  offer  up  all  the  goods 
that  anyone  might  wish  to  produce.  As  the 
author  of  the  study  remarks: 

"Concentration  on  our  society's  objectives 
m  terms  of  individual  goals  overlooks  the 
fact  that  our  objectives  make  up  a  system  of 
competing  claims  on  resources.  We  could 
well  afford  the  cost  of  any  smgle  goal  at 
levels  refiectlng  current  aspirations,  and  we 
could  probably  afford  the  full  cost  for  any 
group  of  goals  over  the  next  decade.  We 
could  rebviild  oiu:  cities,  or  abolish  poverty, 
or  replace  all  the  obsolete  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  private  industry,  or  we  could  begin 
to  develop  the  hardware  to  get  us  to  Mars 
and  back  before  the  year  3000.  We  can  make 
substantial  progress  on  many  of  the  na- 
tion's goals  .  .  .  but  we  cannot  accomplish 
all  of  our  aspirations  at  the  same  time." 

Secondly,  If  we  cannot  meet  all  such  goals 
simultaneously,  we  need  some  mechanisms 
that  would  allow  us  to  balance  competing 
claims  and  to  make  conscious  choices :  What 
proportion  of  added  national  income  should 
go  to  private  persons  and  what  for  public 
spending;  within  the  public  sector,  what 
proportion  needs  to  go  for  defense  and  the 
conquest  of  outer  space,  and  what  for  com- 
munity   needs;    within    community    needs. 


what  priority  should  be  given  to  urban  plan- 
ning, to  health,  to  the  relief  of  poverty? 

At  present  we  have  no  mechanism  for 
making  these  decisions  properly.  Nor  do  we 
know,  for  example,  where  within  the  com- 
plex of  social  ills  that  can  be  broken  down 
into  poor  housing,  low  educational  achieve- 
ment, delinquency  and  family  dlaruptlon  the 
first  steps  should  be  taken.  To  say  that  they 
are  all  Interrelated  Is  commonplace.  Like  a 
diagnostician  who  must  try  to  preecrlbe  a 
remedy,  we  have  to  know  where  in  the  lab- 
yrinthine system  one  can  enter  if  the  maxi- 
mum effective  change  Is  to  come  about.  Our 
knowledge,  unlike  that  of  most  diagnosti- 
cians, is  slim. 

But  it  should  strike  anyone  that  In  a 
society  confronting  the  kind  of  problem* 
we  have,  the  existing  economic,  political  or 
social  organization  of  50  states  Is  totally  In- 
adequate to  solve  them.  What  Is  the  ration- 
ale for  the  boundaries  of  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island.  Maryland  or  New  Jersey?  (In  his  1966 
Inaugural  speech  Governor  Hughes  stated 
that  New  Jersey  was  undergoing  an  "identity 
crisis."  Well  It  might.)  Under  the  federal 
Constitution,  such  concerns  as  education, 
welfare,  local  services  and  the  like  are  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  states  and  municipalities. 
But  these  are  no  longer  competent  entitles 
for  performing  such  services.  Their  tax  bases 
are  Inadequate,  their  administrative  struc- 
tures archaic  and  Inefficient. 

Our  problems  are  compounded  when  we  go 
to  a  lower-level  unit  of  government.  The 
situation  at  the  local  level  is  chaotic.  There 
Is  no  decentralization  but  only  disarray.  "Hie 
proliferation  of  government  gives  rise  to 
serious  problems  in  the  coordination  of  pub- 
lic programs.  In  reducing  public  account, 
ability.  In  making  decisions  affecting  multl- 
unlt  areas,  and  In  contributing  to  tbe  wide 
disparities  between  available  financial  re- 
sources and  community  and  human  needs. 
The  complexity  of  the  problem  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  In  1963  the  San  Diego 
metropolitan  area  had  11  munlcipaUtiee. 
Phoenix  17,  Houston  26.  Cleveland  76,  St. 
Louis  163,  Chicago  246.  and  the  New  Tork 
metropolitan  region  some  1.400  local  gov- 
ernments— small  villages,  sehocd  districts, 
each  with  its  own  administrative  powers. 

These  local -government  boundarlee— his- 
toric growths  that  could  at  one  time  adapt 
to  local  needs — are  no  longer  meaningful. 
Clearly  what  Is  necessary  In  the  next  sev- 
eral years  is  a  comprehensive  overhauling 
and  modernization  of  governmental  struc- 
tures to  determine  the  appropriate  size  and 
scope  of  units  that  can  handle  the  appro- 
priate tasks. 

The  group  of  businessmen  who  have 
formed  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment reeonunended.  in  their  report.  Mod- 
ernizing Local  Govemment,  that  the  number 
of  local  governments  In  the  United  States, 
now  about  80,000,  should  be  reduced  by  at 
least  80%.  They  further  recommended  that 
'•the  60  state  constitutions  should  be  re- 
vamped— either  by  legislative  amendment  or 
through  constitutional  convention  concen- 
trating on  local  govemment  modernization — 
to  provide  for  boundary  revisions,  exten- 
sions of  legal  authority,  and  elimination  of 
needless  overlapping  layers."  It  would  be 
absurd  to  aim  at  reducing  the  ntunber  of 
existing  states — for  historical,  traditional, 
and  political  reasons.  But  all  sorta  of  state 
functions  could  be  "detached"  and  taken 
over  by  multistats  or  regional  "compacts." 
meeded:  a  new  wat  to  fi.am  oub  aoAi.s 
Clearly  there  are  no  easy  answers.  (Imag- 
me  the  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
local  political  Jobs  by  some  form  of  ration- 
alization.) Even  the  favorite  theme  of  re- 
gionalism would  provide  no  real  solution, 
for  the  definition  of  a  region  Is  not  bard  and 
fast,  but  varies  with  different  functions:  A 
water  region,  a  transport  region,  an  educa- 
tional region,  and  even  an  economic  region 
have  different  "overlays"  on  the  map  of  the 
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United  States.  One  miut  first  determine 
wbat  U  to  be  centralized  and  wbat  is  to  be 
decentralised. 

Our  present  eyatem  of  economic  account- 
Ing  doee  not  allow  u«  to  reckon  tbe  social 
coeta  of  change  and  to  decide,  rationally,  who 
Is  to  bear  tbe  costs.  A  new  plant  In  an  area 
may  create  new  employment  opiwrtunltles, 
yet  Its  by-products — water  pollution  and  air 
pollution — ^may  create  additional  costs  to 
tbe  community.  The  substitution  of  natural 
gaa  and  dlesel  oU  for  coal  has  meant  eco- 
nomic gains  to  certain  producers,  but  also 
Boclal  debits  In  tbe  distressed  Appalachian 
areas,  where  tbe  displaced  coal  miners,  be- 
cause of  their  age,  cannot  find  employment 
elsewhere. 

Wbat  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  need  for 
planning — for  priorities,  and  for  tbe  specl- 
flcatlon  of  goals.  This  is  not  to  suggest,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  word  "planning," 
that  it  would  take  tbe  form  of  dlrectlTea  from 
a  government  to  its  people.  Rather,  what  Is 
needed  Is  planning  Uiat  anticipates  change, 
can  facilitate  change  and  can  adjust  to 
change,  once  we  have  decided  wbat  we  want, 
in  the  same  sense  that  a  oorporatlon  today 
plans  on  a  five-year.  10-year  and  even  20- 
year  basis  to  anticipate  chances  in  markets, 
in  products,  in  capital  needB,  and  tbe  like. 

In  tbe  area  of  public  needs  and  communal 
services,  the  case  for  a  stronger  national  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  a  slntple  proposition — 
the  fact,  as  Harry  V.  JalTa,  a  political  adviser 
Of  Barry  Ooldwater,  has  put  it,  tliat  "tbe 
problenu  wblcb  face  tbe  American  people,  to 
an  extent  unprecedented,  are  national  prob- 
lems and  can  be  dealt  with  .  .  .  only  by  tbe 
common  direction  and  close  coordination 
of  the  efforts  of  all  Americans." 

But  in  such  a  vast,  broad  undertaking, 
what  role  can  the  individual  citizen— or  even 
tbe  individual  community — hope  to  play? 
Tbe  question  of  tbe  size  and  scope  of  tbe 
social  unit — the  creation  of  a  "human  scale" 
in  a  mass  society — is  tbe  most  crucial  socio- 
logical problem  created  by  tbe  forces  which 
have  shaped  our  time.  What,  then,  are  the 
final  considerations  of  this  issue? 

In  contemporary  sociology  a  debate  has 
been  raging  that  goes  to  tbe  root  of  the  issues 
expressed  in  this  series  in  Life  and  in  this 
article.  It  is  tbe  effort  to  aieese  tbe  impact  of 
modem  society  on  the  individual.  There  are, 
on  tbe  one  band,  writers  who  sse  contem- 
porary society  as  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  because  of  new 
vutas,  greatw  mobility,  and  the  whole  array 
of  new  IdeM  and  new  cultures.  To  be  modem, 
writes  one  aociologlst,  means  to  see  life  as 
alternatives,  preferences  and  choices.  There 
are,  on  tbe  other  hand,  writers  who  see  hu- 
man beings  as  more  aUenated,  fragmented 
between  boeoe  and  Job.  and  isolated  than 
ever  before — crowded,  baraeaed,  depersonal- 
iMd. 

How  does  one  thread  onels  way  through  this 
confrontation,  especially  if  one  believes,  as 
tblB  writer  does,  that  both  points  of  view 
are  correct?  Tbe  resolution,  perhaps,  Ues  in 
understanding  a  number  of  different  per- 
spectives. 

By  opeidng  up  more  windows  onto  tbe 
world,  by  making  it  more  accessible  in  imag- 
ination and  In  practical  fact,  by  creating  new 
skills  and  higher  education,  a  person  can 
find  greater  individual  fulfillment  and  auton- 
omy through  the  choices  he  makes.  But 
equally,  by  ripping  up  old  anchorages,  by 
making  more  severe  tbe  psychic  and  social  as 
well  as  tbe  economic  costs  of  failure,  by  em- 
phasizing material  success  as  the  criterion  of 
aclUevement,  and  by  allowing  mass  taste  to 
Impoee  itself  on  cultxire,  a  sense  of  alienation 
Is  Increased. 

There  is  a  second,  more  direct  element,  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  social  history  of  tbe  last  160 
years  has  been  shaped  by  two  powerful  con- 
tradictory impulses:  the  drive  to  social 
equality  and  the  Increase  in  bureaucratiza- 
tion. In  politics,  in  opportunity  for  advance- 


ment, in  legal  protections,  men  have  sought 
tbe  goal  of  equality.  But  in  one's  job  there 
has  been  more  specialization,  detailed  divi- 
sion of  labor,  greater  impersonality  and 
bureaucratic  rules.  In  one's  occupation  one 
lives  in  a  controlled,  hierarchical,  bureaucra- 
tic world.  In  tbe  remaining  areas  one  seeks  to 
express  opinions  freely — in  politics,  culture, 
etc.  It  is  in  the  tension  of  these  two  that  a 
sense  of  disparity  and  depersonalization 
appears. 

And  finally,  there  are  two  considerations 
which  explain  perhaps  tbe  radical  left  and 
the  radical  right.  One  Is  summed  up  in  the 
catchword  "the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations." As  the  English  writer  W.  Q.  Runci- 
man  has  expressed  it: 

"Although  at  first  light  a  paradox,  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  that  steady  poverty 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  conservatism :  if  peo- 
ple have  no  reason  to  expect  or  hope  for  more 
than  they  can  achieve,  they  will  be  less  dis- 
contented With  what  they  have,  or  even 
grateful  simply  to  b«  able  to  hold  onto  it. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
led  to  see  as  a  possible  goal  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  some  mote  fortunate  commu- 
nity .  .  .  they  will  remain  discontented  with 
their  lot  until  they  have  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing up." 

TRX  RSR   or  RAOICSLS — LXIT   AND   BIGHT 

On  the  other  hand,  any  rapid  social  change 
necessarily  erodes  the  position  of  established 
groups,  especially  those  ettached  to  tradi- 
tional ways  of  life.  If  What  defines  the  radical 
left  is  Impatience,  vi^at  marks  the  radical 
right  is  dlajyosition. 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  seek  an  eco- 
nomic location  for  the  "dispossessed."  for  It  is 
not  economic  Interests  alone  that  account 
for  their  anxieties.  A  tmall  businessman  may 
have  made  considerable  amounts  of  money  in 
the  last  decade  yet  strongly  resent  reg^ulatlon 
in  Washington,  tbe  high  Income  tax  and. 
more  to  the  point,  his  decline  in  status. 

To  the  extent  that  any  structural  location 
is  possible,  one  can  say  that  the  social  group 
most  threatened  by  tbe  recent  social  changes 
in  American  society  U  the  "old"  middle 
class — the  independent  physician,  farm  own- 
er, small-town  lawyer,  real-estate  promoter, 
home  biillder,  automobile  dealer  and  tbe  like. 
And  wbat  gives  fuel  to  their  emoUoni  is  the 
nativiat  nationalism  and  fiuidamentallst  out- 
look which  divides  the  world  into  good  guys 
and  bad  guys,  which  assigns  virtues  and  vices 
on  the  basis  of  such  morallsm. 

Any  rapid  social  change  in  a  society  which 
cannot  unite  against  some  outside  threat — 
as  in  tbe  case  of  the  national  unity  produced 
during  World  War  II — is  bound  to  throw  up 
political  extremes  which  seem  to  polarize  the 
society  and  break  up  Its  consensus.  And  these 
are  tbe  tensions  we  confront  today. 

Periods  of  social  disruption  produce  what 
sociologiats  have  called  anomle,  a  society 
where  Individuals  have  no  traditions  or  sure 
rules  of  conduct  to  gtiide  them.  Anomle  sets 
in  where  there  is  breakdown  of  conmiunal 
forms  of  soUdarity,  particularly  the  family, 
and  where  there  is  no  effective  regulative 
ethic  to  restrain  excesses  of  conduct.  Indi- 
viduals no  longer  feel  a  sense  of  belonging. 

Nothing  is  sacred;  anything  goes.  Anxieties 
increase.  There  Is  a  search  lor  new  faiths. 
The  stage  U  thus  set  for  the  charismatic 
leader,  the  secular  messiah  who,  by  bestow- 
ing upon  each  person  the  semblance  of  nec- 
essary grace  and  the  fullness  of  personality, 
supplies  a  substitute  for  the  older  unifying 
beliefs  that  the  mass  society  has  destroyed. 
This  has  been  the  oocnmon  diagnosis  to  ex- 
plain the  rise  of  dictators,  strong  political 
personalities,  or  cultist  gurus.  It  Lb  an  ap- 
prehension that  many  people  have  about  the 
United  States  today. 

It  is  quite  true,  I  believe,  that  a  society 
achieves  liberty  and  stability  when  men  have 
rooted  attachments  to  homes  and  work,  and 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  participation  in  the 


society.  Throughout  modem  Industrial  so- 
ciety there  have  run  the  Intertwined,  con- 
tradictory currents  of  bureaucratization,  r«. 
tlonallzation,  impersonality  and  efflciencv 
In  one  channel,  and  egalitarlanlsm,  individ- 
ualism, hedonism  and  permissiveness  in  the 
other.  It  is  too  simple  to  fault  one  in  favor 
of  the  other.  Specialization  and  efBclency 
are  a  condition  of  mass  production  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all.  Bureaucrati- 
zatlon,  paradoxically,  is  often  a  condition  of 
fairness,  for  without  specified  rules  or  con- 
tractual arrangements  a  subordinate  or  a 
worker  may  often  be  at  tbe  mercy  of  the 
arbitrary  whims  and  caprice  of  a  supervisor 
or  boes  who  is  exercising  his  "individualism." 
Yet  the  problem  of  balance  remains. 

In  the  next  several  decades  the  decisive 
sociological  problem  for  the  emerging  com- 
munal society  will  be  to  work  out  new 
social  forms  which  will,  in  the  area  of  work, 
relax  the  authoritarianism  of  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  and,  in  the  community,  maintain 
and  increase  the  citizen's  participation  in 
Its  affairs. 

THX    PARALTSI8    or    TOO    MANY    PAXncIPAim 

The  major  problem  will  be  in  the  creation 
of  such  viable  communities,  for  it  is  there 
tliat  the  political  decisions  which  directly 
affect  our  lives  are  shaped.  The  problem  li 
twofold :  how  to  achieve  some  realistic  func- 
tions for  local  communal  groups  in  a  na- 
tional society,  and  how  to  give  the  Individ- 
ual a  sense  of  effective  participation  in  the 
policy. 

Now,  the  saving  grace  of  America  has  been 
precisely  the  variety  and  number  of  "sec- 
ondary groups"  between  the  state  and  the 
individual — this  is  a  nation  of  Joiners,  ex- 
claimed Tocquevllle  in  amazement — which 
have  provided  social  attachments  for  the  In- 
dividual citizen  in  voluntary  associations.  In 
a  remarkable  book  entitled  The  Moral  BasU 
of  a  Backward  Society,  Edward  Banfleld  of 
Harvard  contrasted  the  situation  in  a  small 
town  in  Utah  and  one  in  southern  Italy.  "A 
single  issue  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  St.  Oeorge,  Utah  (pop.  4,663)  re- 
ports a  variety  of  public-spirited  undertak- 
ings. The  Red  Cross  is  conducting  a  member- 
ship drive.  The  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  is  raising  funds  to  build  an 
additional  dormitory  for  the  local  Junior  col- 
lege by  putting  on  a  circus.  .  .  .  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  .  .  .  are  holding  a 
father-son  banquet.  ...  A  local  church  ha* 
collected  91,393. 11  in  pennies  for  a  children's 
hoepltal  360  miles  away.  The  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  fiying  one  of  its  members  to  Wash- 
ington, 2,000  miles  away,  to  participate  In 
discussions  of  farm  policy.  Meetings  of  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  are  being  held 
in  schools.  .  .  ." 

In  Montegrano  (tbe  name  Is  a  pseildo- 
nym) ,  a  commune  of  3,400  poor  farmers  and 
laborers  in  southern  Italy,  there  is  no  news- 
paper nor  is  there  one  "in  any  of  the  13  other 
towns  lying  within  view  on  nearby  hilltops. 
.  .  .  Official  notices  are  posted  In  the  salt 
and  tobacco  store,  a  government  monopoly, 
and  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the  town  hall 
.  .  .  Twenty-five  upper-class  men  constitute 
a  'circle'  and  maintain  a  clubroom  where 
members  play  cards  and  chat.  Theirs  la  the 
only  association." 

It  Is  the  extended  network  of  voluntary 
associations  which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  independent  initiative,  in  pohtlcs  and 
social  life,  in  the  United  States.  One  might 
argue  that  with  our  Inireaslng  urbanization 
such  civic  consciousness  would  diminish  and 
that  in  this  decline  one  could  find  the  source 
of  the  disorientation  that  Individuals  feel  In 
the  large,  urban  environment.  And  yet  I 
would  argue  to  the  contrary.  In  American 
life  today  there  is  probably  more  voluntary 
association,  more  local  community  and  sub- 
urban newspapers  and  more  participation  In 
a  variety  of  organizations,  professional,  hobby 
and  civic,  than  at  any  previous  period  In 
American  history. 
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One  of  the  elements  that  makes  New  York 
almost  ungovernable  today  is  precisely  that 
proliferation  of  groups.  Forty  years  ago.  New 
York  City  had  a  single  political  boss  whose 
power  was  based  on  a  small  number  of  neigh- 
borhood clubhouses,  and  a  business  commu- 
nity relatively  cohesive  and  Influential  in  the 
affaire  of  the  city  through  some  key  banks 
and  old  families.  It  is  the  vast  multiplication 
of  organizations  in  New  York — block  associa- 
tions, neighborhood  councils,  Parent-Teach- 
ers Associations — each  clamoring  for  atten- 
tion to  its  problems,  which  has  swamped  the 
mayor's  office.  Tbe  picture  of  small  economic 
and  social  oligarchies  running  the  large  and 
small  towns  of  America — true  once  in  Mid- 
dletown.  true  still  in  Dallas,  certainly  not 
true  in  New  Haven — is  fading.  In  New  York, 
the  directory  of  social  and  health  agencies 
published  by  tbe  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  lists  some  1,200  organiza- 
tions (including  hospitals,  churches,  social 
welfare  agencies,  as  well  as  neighborhood 
and  voluntary  associations)  within  the  city, 
and  If  one  adds  further  the  large  number  of 
church  societies,  PTA  groups,  block  associa- 
tions and  the  like,  the  number  of  voluntary 
groups  in  New  York  adds  up  to  a  much  larger 
toUl. 

In  a  paradoxical  way,  it  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  organizations  and  the  increase  In  par- 
ticipation which  often  enhances  a  feeling  of 
Ineffectualness.  For  where  there  Is  a  boss,  or 
some  identifiable  source  of  influence,  it  is 
easier  to  get  things  done.  Where  there  are 
hundreds  of  clamoring  groups,  each  seeking 
its  own  projects  or  protecting  some  specific 
interest,  the  attainntent  of  consensus  or  di- 
rect action  is  more  difficult. 

BOCUL   CHOICE    VXaSUB   INOIVmnAL    VALtrXS 

It  is  here  that  one  comes  to  tbe  nub  of  tbe 
problem  of  the  communal  society — the  rela- 
tion between  social  choice  and  Individual 
values.  Where  an  individual  needs  something 
for  himself,  he  can  buy  it  in  the  market.  But 
where  one  has  to  arrive  at  joint  decisions, 
how  does  one  amalgamate  the  discordant 
preferences  of  individuals  who  want  different 
things  in  order  to  achieve  a  social   choice? 

Tbe  answer,  quite  simply,  is  bargaining — 
the  bargaining  and  trade-off  of  preferences 
Within  and  between  groups.  But  short  of 
tame  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  knocking  of 
heads  together,  what  other  mechanism  is 
there  in  a  free  society  which  is  responsive  to 
the  play  of  conflicting  opinions? 

The  idea  of  bargaining  may  seem  prosaic 
when  matched  against  some  of  tbe  great 
Ideals  and  Utopias  of  human  aspirations. 
Tet  it  la  this  very  principle  which  is  tbe 
foundation  of  a  continuing  civil  society.  Few 
countries  in  world  tiistory  have  escaped  vio- 
lent internal  civil  and  i>olitical  disorder 
within  the  lifetime  of  any  single  generation. 
Pew  countries  have  been  able  to  Institution- 
alize the  mechanism  of  a  peaceful  transfer 
of  political  power,  where  the  loser  goes  off 
to  work  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  rather  than 
seeking  to  organize  a  coup,  or  being  shot. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  countries,  mostly  on 
the  north  rim  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
few  nations  in  the  world  have  been  able  to 
escape  civil  war  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  Even  France,  mother  country  of  the 
civilized  style  of  life,  as  recently  as  six  years 
ago  was  threatened  by  the  spectacle  of  para- 
troopers descending  onto  Paris  from  the  army 
base  in  Algeria  to  seize  power.  It  Is  the  ability 
to  achieve  and  maintain  consensus  that  rep- 
resents the  triumph  of  democracy. 

In  one  of  the  last,  moving  essays  of  his  life, 
the  German  sociologist  Max  Weber  distin- 
guished between  two  fundamental  political 
orientations:  the  "ethic  of  ultimate  ends," 
and  the  "ethic  of  responsibility." 

The  ethic  of  ultimate  ends  is,  at  best,  an 
ethic  of  conscience.  It  is  an  absolute  ethlo 
which  insists,  unconditionally,  that  the  end 
is  so  crucial  or  Justifiable  that  all  means 
necessary  may  be  taken  to  achieve  it,  and 
that  no  compromise  Is  possible.  This  is,  for 
example,  the  ethic  of  Bolabevism. 


The  etliic  of  responsibility  is  the  ethic  of 
compromise.  It  aslu  not  who  is  morally  right 
and  who  morally  wrong,  but  given  the  po- 
tential confilct,  how  can  one  solve  the  prob- 
lem with  least  damage  for  all  concerned? 
With  Its  concentration  on  civil  peace,  how- 
ever, the  corruption  of  this  ethic  is  the  loss 
of  principle,  or  opportunism.  Into  which  end- 
less compromise  can  lead. 

The  political  man,  if  he  is  to  achieve  the 
"calling"  of  politics,  is  aware  of  both  risks, 
and  be  knows.  In  bis  own  maturity,  that  no 
single  formula  or  answer  will  suffice.  His 
only  guide  is  a  sense  of  responsibility— a 
commitment  to  bis  own  principles,  and  a 
sensitivity  to  those  of  others.  He  acts,  as 
Weber  says,  "by  following  an  ethic  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  somewhere  he  reaches  tbe 
point  where  be  says:  'Here  I  stand;  I  can 
do  no  other.'  That  is  something  genuinely 
human  and  moving.  And  every  one  of  us  who 
la  not  spiritually  dead  must  realize  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  himself  at  some  time  in 
that  position.  Insofar  as  this  is  true,  an 
ethic  of  ultimate  ends  and  an  ethic  of  re- 
sponsibility are  not  absolute  contrewts  but 
rather  supplements  which  only  in  unison 
constitute  a  genume  man — a  man  who  can 
have  the  'calling  for  politics.'  " 

In  tbe  modern  world,  politics  Is  Inescap- 
able as  one  of  tbe  arbiters  of  life.  But  an 
open  society^-one  which  necessarily  lives  by 
the  give  and  take  of  bargaining — can  only 
survive  by  maintaining  the  distinction,  so 
firm  In  Roman  law  and  Western  tradition, 
between  the  public  and  private,  and  sharply 
defining  the  scope  of  each.  Tbe  political 
world  can  only  be  sustained  by  voluntary 
associations  which  freely  provide  tbe  under- 
pinnings of  a  common  order;  tbe  private 
sphere  is  the  precious  one  in  which  the  in- 
dividual worlcs  out  his  own  will  and  bis  own 
destiny. 


THE  DEATH  OP  TED  YATES  IN 
ARAB-ISRAEL  WAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  h&s  brought  death  to  many 
men.  It  brought  death  this  week  to  a 
former  Wyominglte,  Ted  Yates,  who  died 
of  head  wounds  received  In  Jordan  while 
covering  the  Arab -Israel  war  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Ted  Yates  was  a  Journalistic  craftsman 
to  whom  the  Inscilblng  of  history  on  cel- 
luloid and  In  words  was  both  a  profes- 
sion and  a  passion. 

He  had  been  honored  many  times  by 
his  profession.  In  1965,  he  received  the 
George  Polk  Award  for  his  reporting  In 
Vietnam.  He  was  cited  only  last  year  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  for  his  reporting 
of  the  war  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
One  of  matiy  programs  which  he  pro- 
duced for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
'The  Undeclared  War,"  was  also  cited  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Yates  would  have  stood  tall  In  any 
field  of  journalism,  but  he  stood  partic- 
ularly tall  In  the  television  field,  which 
has  not  generally  distinguished  Itself  for 
the  quality  of  its  product.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  as  a  man  of  personal 
courage  and  Intellectual  character. 

Had  Ted  Yates  lived,  I  am  certain  that 
the  history  of  the  current  Middle  East 
crisis  would  have  been  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately reported  In  a  graphic  fashion 
than  will  now  be  the  case. 

The  sympathy  of  all  Americans  can  go 
out  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Yates,  as  well  as 
to  the  loved  ones  of  another  Journalist 
killed  in  the  fighting.  Paul  Schutzer,  of 
Life  magazine.  Mr.  Yates  Is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Olberg,  and 


three  sons,  all  of  whom  live  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  deaths  of  these  journalists  strug- 
gling to  record  the  sights,  sounds,  and 
causes  of  war,  are  particularly  tragic  be- 
cause the  public  awareness  which  could 
have  resulted  from  the  success  of  their 
efforts  might  have  been  a  factor  in  pre- 
venting future  conflicts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle pertaining  to  Ted  Yates  and  Paul 
Schutzer,  published  In  the  New  Yoit 
Times  of  June  7,  1967,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  TV  Amz  Ajn>  Pbotocxaprkb  Axx  Kti.i.xti 

IK   MmXAST    FICBTINC 

Tel  Avtv,  Isbaxx.,  June  6. — Two  American 
newsmen  have  been  killed  in  tbe  Middle  East 
fighting,  one  in  Israel  and  tbe  other  on  tbe 
Jordanian  side,  it  was  reported  today. 

Ted  Yatee  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  a  television  producer-director, 
died  today  of  wounds  be  received  In  tbe 
Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem  yesterday. 

Mr.  Yates  was  leading  a  crew  of  five  from 
NBC  In  filming  a  documentary  of  tbe  fight- 
ing when  he  was  hit  In  the  hecul  by  a  buUet. 

Paul  Schutzer  of  New  Bochelle,  N.T.,  a 
Time-Life  photograi^er,  was  shot  and  killed 
covering  a  battle  in  tbe  Negev  yesterday,  an 
Israeli  Army  spokesman  confirmed. 

According  to  tbe  Time-Life  bureau  in 
Paris,  a  Life  reporter,  Michael  Mok.  cabled 
that  a  67-mm  recoUless  rifle  shell  had  bit 
the  halftrack  In  which  be  and  Mr.  Schutser 
were  riding.  The  vehicle  caught  fire,  but  Mr. 
Mok  escaped. 

TATZS  HAD  NABXOW  XSCAPES 

Mr.  Yates,  a  Marine  combat  correspondent 
during  tbe  war  in  Korea,  had  covered  many 
combat  zones  and  tiad  had  several  narrow 
escapes  during  his  career  as  a  producer  of 
television  documentaries. 

NBC  recalled  yesterday  that  bs  bad  been 
fired  upon  by  North  Vietnamese  in  I^tos, 
stoned  by  Communists  in  Sumatra,  eq>eUed 
from  Cambodia  and  caught  between  rioting 
students  and  a  bayonet  charge  by  a  palaos 
guard  in  Java.  During  that  charge  his  driver 
was  bayoneted  In  the  mouth. 

A  newspaper  reporter  who  like  Mr.  Yates 
covered  tbe  events  following  the  United 
States  intervention  in  tiie  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965  said  that  tbe  tall,  slender, 
goodlooklng  producer  seemed  to  have  an 
affinity  "for  going  wherever  surprise  trouble 
would  develop." 

He  said  that  Mr.  Yates  was  at  an  inter- 
section-checkpoint when  a  Miami  Herald  re- 
porter and  photographer  were  machine- 
gunned  and  badly  wounded  by  United  States 
Marines. 

He  also  was  on  hand  when  Dominican 
rebels  fired  on  six  United  States  marines  who 
had  taken  a  wrong  turn.  Two  of  the  marines 
were  killed  and  a  third  was  fatally  wotmded. 

Mr.  Yates'  colleagues  said  he  was  Just  in- 
side the  lobby  of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel 
In  the  Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem  Mon- 
day when  machine-gun  fire  hit  the  hotel. 
They  reported  that  the  others  had  dived  for 
cover  but  that  Mr.  Yates  had  remained 
standing  to  watch  what  was  going  on.  He 
suffered  serious  head  woimds. 

The  producer-director,  who  also  was  a 
writer,  narrator  and  reporter,  headed  a  five- 
man  NBC  team  that  had  been  preptarlng  a 
documentary  on  the  Middle  Eaet  situation 
for  the  last  10  dajrs.  He  went  from  Amman, 
Jordan,  to  Jenisalem  early  Monday. 

Regarded  as  one  o)  the  most  talented  pro- 
ducers in  television,  Mr.  Yates  had  won  many 
awards.  In  1866  he  received  the  George  Polk 
Award  for  his  reporting  on  Vietnam  and  the 
following  year  an  Overseas  Press  Club  cita- 
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tiaa.  tat  his  coverage  In  tbe  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Becently  he  and  Robert  Rogers  at  NBO 
were  cited  by  the  Overaeaa  Press  Club  for 
their  news  special,  "The  Undeclared  War," 
on  the  social  and  political  unrest  In  Quate- 
mals,  Colombia  and  Peru. 

Mr.  Yates  was  bom  In  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on 
Oct.  1,  1930.  When  he  was  18,  his  back  was 
broken  as  he  was  thrown  while  working  as 
a  rodeo  rldo'. 

Atter  a  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  Joined  NBC  but  became  a  marine  the  foU 
lowing  year.  He  returned  to  NBC  In  1952 
as  a  White  House  correspondent  and  pro- 
ducer of  an  NBC-TV  program,  "Tour  Presi- 
dent's Week." 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Olberg  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  three  sons, 
James  Hamilton,  10;  Frederick  Langdon,  8, 
and  Angus  Forbes,  6.  They  lived  In  Wash- 
ington. 

SC'HU'l^EBl'S    COOXACE   CITKD 

Mr.  SchutEer  bad.  In  the  word  of  a  news- 
paperman friend,  "almost  too  much  courage." 
The  friend  said  that  despite  the  photogra- 
pher's years  of  experience  he  never  tired  of 
accepting  dangerous  and  arduous  assign- 
ments. 

A  spokesman  for  Ufe  magaslne  said  that 
he  not  only  had  volunteered  to  cover  the 
Middle  Bastem  crisis  but  had  Insisted  that 
he  would  go  In  any  case  U  Life  did  not  assign 
him. 

He  was  In  one  of  the  leading  amtored  haU- 
tracks  of  an  Israeli  armored  colunui  counter- 
attacking Monday  across  the  Oaza  Strip  to- 
ward the  town  of  Oaza  when  It  was  bit  by  a 
btirst  from  an  antitank  weapon  and  broke 
Into  flames. 

Mr.  Scbutzer  was  bom  In  Brooklyn  July 
11,  1930,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman 
Schutser.  His  father  Is  a  lawyer.  The  son's 
Interest  In  photography  began  at  the  age  of 
10  irtian  he  found  a  broken  oamwa  In  a 
neighbor's  wastebasket,  taped  It  together  and 
began  taking  pictures. 

After  studying  at  the  Cooper  Union  Art 
School  and  then  for  a  time  at  the  Law  School 
of  Long  Island  University,  Bdr.  Bchutaer  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  be  a  photographer. 

After  freelance  work  he  Joined  Life  in 
Washington,  In  1966  as  its  youngest  staff  pho- 
tographer. His  first  assignment  was  a  Long 
tttaod  hurricane.  Three  yean  later  be  was 
badly  Injured  while  covering  Hurricane 
Audrey  at  Lake  Charles,  La. 

RX   WORKXD   Xtt   LKBANON 

In  1B68  he  was  a  member  of  a  Life  team 
in  Lebanon  during  the  crisis  that  brought 
the  landing  of  United  States  troops. 

The  following  year  he  was  awarded  the 
grand  prize,  first  and  second  prizes  and  two 
honorable  mentions  In  a  competition  among 
White  House  photographers.  That  year  he 
also  won  the  News  Photographer  of  the  Year 
Award  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  and 
the  best  in  show  award  In  UjS.  Camera 
Magazine's  Washington  exhibit. 

He  traveled  with  President  Elsenhower  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  covered 
President  Kennedy's  1960  campaign. 

With  Paris  as  his  base  from  July,  1961,  he 
covered  many  assignments.  He  photographed 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Algeri- 
an war,  and  was  the  first  reporter-photog- 
rapher allowed  to  travel  on  a  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine. 

Twice  In  1961  he  went  to  Cuba  during  the 
United  States-Cuban  crisis  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  attempt  and  he  spent  24 
hours  In  Jail  there. 


WORLD'S     LARGEST     AUTOMATED 
CEMENT-MANUPACTDRINa   PLANT 

Bfr.  LONO  of  MiBSoUTl.  Mr.  President, 
we  In  Billssouri  are  vei7  proud  of  the 


progress  being  made  to  increase  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  our 
State. 

One  of  the  important  new  additions  to 
the  industrial  growtb  of  northeast  Mis- 
souri Is  the  world's  largest  fully  auto- 
mated cement-manUfacturing  plant. 

This  plant  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  10  miles  south  of  Hannibal,  and  Is 
operated  by  the  most  complete  com- 
puter-control complex  in  the  cement  in- 
dustry. Two  closed-circuit  television 
cameras  provide  the  computer  operator 
with  a  constant  televised  look  into  the 
kiln.  There  will  be  two  self -unloading 
cement  barges — the  Huck  Plnn  and  the 
Tom  Sawyer — to  help  ship  cement  to  the 
surrounding  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  plant  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  <Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

June  a,  1967] 
Ukivouai.   Atias    CnCENT    IimtoDucxs   New 

AUTOICATID    HaNNIBAX.    PLANT — DTVISION    OT 

UNrrxD  States  Stkix 

Hannibal,  Mo. — Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Division  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Friday  will  take  the  wraps  off  the  nation's 
most  fully  aut<Hnatic  cement  maniifactvir- 
Ing  plant  here. 

Ralph  C.  Moflltt,  UA  division  president, 
further  describes  it  as  the  largest  operation 
of  Its  kind  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  plant  will  be  Opened  to  more  than 
1000  Invited  visitors  which  include  Mlssotiri's 
Governor,  Warren  E.  Hearnes;  business  exec- 
utives from  throughout  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin  and  Mls8o\irl:  ofSclals  and 
civic  leaders  from  Hannibal;  and  newspaper, 
teleTision,  radio  and  magazine  newsmen.  It 
was  reported  by  Thomas  J.  Orlffeth,  plant 
manager. 

Guests  will  arrive  at  the  new  plant,  which 
Is  located  about  10  miles  south  of  Hannibal, 
by  river  boat  due  to  ttie  road  Improvement 
work  on  Missouri  route  79  which  has  closed 
the  main  road  leading  from  Hannibal  to  the 
plant,  Mr.  Grifleth  explained. 

The  new  plant,  he  said,  is  a  slngle-klln, 
wet  process  operation.  The  new  single-kiln, 
approximately  620  feet  long,  is  one  of  the 
longest  cement-cUnker  producing  units  to 
the  world.  It  replaces  the  Hannibal  plant's 
14-kUn,  dry  process  operation  which  has 
been  completely  phased  out  of  operation. 
Capacity  of  the  new  plant,  he  said  is  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  the  old  plant's. 

Insuring  a  consistent  high  quality  prod- 
uct, the  new  plant's  pnxluctlon  facilities  are 
operated  by  the  most  complete  Computer- 
control  complex  in  the  cement  industry. 

The  plant  is  imder  the  full,  on-line,  closed- 
loop  control  of  a  process  autonmtlon  com- 
puter. The  computer  conununicates  with  a 
centralized  control  and  Instrumentation  sys- 
tem which  directs  the  chemical  blending  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  the  burning  process 
In  the  kiln.  It  also  prepares  detailed  reports 
for  management  on  all  phases  of  the  manu- 
facturing process.  In  addition,  an  X-ray  an- 
alyzer continuously  examines  the  composi- 
tion of  the  raw  cement  slurry  and  automati- 
cally adjusts  the  material  flow  and  the  chemi- 
cal balance  to  acsura  a  consistent  hlgb- 
quallty  product.  Mr.  Orlffeth  explained. 

He  added  that,  for  the  computer  to  con- 
trol the  burning  process  in  the  kiln.  It  makes 
all  appropriate  changes  in  fuel,  speed,  draft 
and  feed,  and  thus  keeps  the  kiln  at  a  maxl- 
mtun  stable  level  at  all  times. 

Two  closed-circuit  television  camersis  pro- 
vide the  computer  operator  with  a  constant 
televised  look  inside  the  kiln  where  pulver- 


ized coal  burns  the  limestone  and  shale 
slurry  mixture  into  clinkers  at  2600  degrees 
F.  After  firing,  the  clinkers  and  gypsum  ar« 
ground  Into  finished  cement  and  stored  in 
10-story  high  silos  for  shipment  by  barge 
rail  or  truck  to  bulk  cement  distribution 
stations  throughout  the  Midwest  and  to  local 
ready-mix  producers  as  well. 

To  support  the  new  plant,  the  dlvlslen  has 
built  new  distribution  stations  in  Bettendorf 
(Davenport),  Iowa,  and  Summit,  111.,  in  ad- 
dltlon  to  an  existing  station  in  8t.  Loulj. 
Two  new  self-unloading  cement  barges— the 
Huck  Finn  and  the  Tom  Sawyer  launched 
recently — ^wlll  supplement  the  four-year-old 
Hannabelle : 

"Every  component  of  the  entire  cement 
production  and  distribution  system  was  de- 
signed and  engineered  to  provide  Its  im- 
portant marketing  areas  with  'the  best'  in 
fast  and  economical  shipments  of  quality 
bulk  and  packagea  cements,  by  rail,  water 
and  truck,"  Mr.  Moffltt  said. 

He  emphasized  that  the  new  plant  was 
Indicative  of  U.S.  Steel's  determination  to 
strengthen  Universal  Atlas'  competitive 
position  in  a  cement  consuming  market  of 
Increasing  importance. 

The  original  Hannibal  plant.  Mr.  Moffltt 
added,  was  the  first  cement  plant  built  we«t 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ground  was  broken 
for  the  old  plant  In  1902  and  shipments  be- 
gan in  1903. 

Located  on  the  limestone  bluffs  overlook- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  the  plant  mines 
its  limestone  and  shale  from  quarries  on 
the  site  and  needs  only  to  ship  in  relatively 
small  quantities  of  gypsum  to  make  the  fine 
white  powder  that  is  transformed  into  roads, 
bridges  and  skyscrapers.  He  added  that  the 
local  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  new 
plant  are  estimated  to  meet  the  plant's  re- 
qulrements  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


OUR  NO.  1  ENEMIES:  FEAR  AND 
INDECISION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  took 
longer  than  usual  for  the  story  to  come 
out  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  our 
military  leaders  had  In  persuading  the 
Pentagon  to  permit  a  movement  Into  the 
southern  half  of  Vietnam's  so-called  de- 
militarized zone. 

Despite  the  heavy  damage  being  done 
to  American  forces  by  Communists  who 
had  violated  the  imcertain  neutrality  of 
the  DMZ,  our  generals  had  to  "get  down 
on  their  knees  to  beg  Washington  for 
permission  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dead- 
ly menace  of  the  Communist  infiltration 
and  violation  of  the  DMZ,"  according  to 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  of  May  24,  1967. 

The  Tribune's  editor,  James  M.  Flln- 
chum,  continues  by  asserting  that— 

The  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  terminated. 
much  less  won,  by  such  reluctance  to  make 
vital  decisions. 

He  further  says: 

Such  conduct  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  Johnson  administration  has  become  so 
Inhibited  that  it  cannot  provide  efficient, 
capable  direction  to  the  war  effort  In  the 
Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oox   No.    1    Enemues:    Fxae   and   Indecision 
The  so-called  Demilitarized  Zone   (DMZ) 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1964  pre- 
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sumably  settling  the  oonfilct  over  political 
disposition  of  the  former  French  Indo-Chlna. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  as  advertised:  A  mili- 
tary neutral  zone. 

But  in  recent  months  the  Conununists 
had  violated  that  agreement,  as  they  do 
everything  else  when  It  suits  their  purixwe; 
and  had  moved  troops  and  war  material  into 
the  DMZ,  attacking  U.S.  troops  to  the  south 
of  It  and  using  it  as  a  sanctuary. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  have 
seemed  only  logical  to  counter  this  with 
an  attack  on  this  fortress  sanctuary;  but 
when  the  U.S.  field  conunanders  in  Viet- 
nam broached  the  subject  to  Washington. 
they  found  slower  going  than  slogging 
through  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Mekong 
Delta. 

The  startling  account  of  this  struggle  on 
the  part  of  our  military  leaders  in  the  field, 
seeking  to  gain  permission  for  something 
that  should  have  been  granted  on  an  au- 
tomatic basis,  is  told  today.  It  Is  testimony 
to  the  fear  complex  that  has  gripped  the 
Johnson  Administration,  paralyzing  it  from 
making  decisions  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  war  effort. 

The  Pentagon,  and  presumably  the  White 
House,  just  did  not  want  to  get  the  U.S.  In- 
volved in  the  DMZ  invasion  operation  be- 
cause of  the  reaction  it  might  engender  from 
some  of  our  socalled  friends  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  finally,  after  stalling  re- 
peatedly, it  yielded  and  gave  reluctant  per- 
mission to  the  field  generals  and  this  very 
necessary  operation  was  launched,  thus  ter- 
minating a  threat  for  the  time  being  to  the 
northern  i>art  of  our  military  operating 
zone. 

This  obvious  timidity,  resting  In  the 
spectre  that  to  do  too  much  might  Incttt 
further  ill-will  among  the  other  powers  of 
the  world,  raises  the  poesibillty  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  become  so  In- 
hibited that  It  cannot  provide  efllclent,  ca- 
pable direction  to  the  war  effort  In  the  Far 

East. 

No  administraUon  in  this  country's  his- 
tory has  allowed  Itself  to  become  so  ham- 
strung by  its  concern  over  the  side  effects  of 
a  certain  military  commitment,  as  this  one. 
That  is.  excepting  the  initial  act  which  was 
sending  American  field  troops  into  Vietnam 
In  February,    1965. 

This  was  a  stroke  of  daring,  taken  by 
President  Johnson  when  the  chips  were  down 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  faced  the  prospect 
of  being  overrun  by  the  Communists;  and 
it  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  did  what  he  did  when  he  did  it. 

But  nothing  since  then  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  this  move,  and  the  miser- 
able story  made  public  today  for  the  first 
time  of  how  the  U.S.  conunanders  in  the 
field  virtually  had  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  to  beg  Washington  for  permission  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  deadly  menace  of  the 
Communist  infiltration  and  violation  of  the 
DMZ,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ero- 
sion of  that  once  bold  attitude. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  terminated, 
much  less  won,  by  such  reluctance  to  make 
vital  decisions. 

Someone  else  is  going  to  have  to  take  the 
helm  of  this  country  next  year,  unless  by 
some  unimaginable  product  of  circumstance 
the  war  is  ended  before  then;  and  the  pros- 
pect appears   very  remote. 

This  is  someone  else  who  possesses  the 
courage,  determination  and  the  moral  ca- 
pacity of  acting  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  military  directors  of  this  war,  who  are 
the  only  people  with  the  training  and  genius 
for  carrying  it  out. 

Computerized  decisions  made  from  the 
Pentagon  cannot  do  this  for  us.  It  la  going  to 
take  a  strong,  field  leadership  backed  to  the 
hilt  by  the  civilian  management  in  Washing- 
ton, dedicated  to  prosecuting  this  war  with- 
out fear  of  what  others  outside  this  country 
may  think,  to  do  the  job. 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
APPLETON  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  important  milestone  re- 
cently attained  by  one  of  Wisconsin's 
leading  industrial  firms.  The  Appleton 
Coated  Paper  Co.,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  is 
celebrating  its  60th  anniversary.  Incor- 
porated in  May  1907,  the  company  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  dynamic,  growing 
economy  of  my  State. 

The  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.  pro- 
duces a  wide  variety  of  coated  printing 
and  decorative  papers,  and  custom- 
coated  papers  for  diverse  industrial 
needs.  The  company  engages  solely  in 
"ofr  the  machine"  coating,  applying 
coatings  to  both  raw  paper  and  sjTithetic 
materials.  It  markets  its  products  na- 
tionwide and  exports  all  over  the  world 
to  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and 
Spain. 

The  second  largest  employer  in  the  city 
of  Appleton,  Appleton  Coated  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  area, 
closely  related  to  the  communities  in 
which  It  operates  its  plants  and  offices.  A 
modem,  progressive  employer,  11  percent 
of  Its  more  than  700  employees  have 
worked  for  the  company  for  over  25 
years.  Its  staff  includes  professional  and 
technically  trained  persormel  from 
America's  foremost  educational  institu- 
tions, and  men  of  extensive  industrial 
experience. 

The  growth  and  achievements  of  the 
Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.  are  typical  of 
an  industry  that  has  established  Wiscon- 
sin as  the  leading  papermaking  State  in 
the  Union.  Approximately  43,000  people, 
earning  over  $300  million,  are  employed 
in  Wisconsin's  papermaking  industry. 

Appleton  Coated  is  one  of  some  100 
paper  companies  which  support  the  In- 
stitute of  Paper  Chemistry  In  Appleton. 
This  unique  school  educates  students  on 
the  graduate  level  and  carries  out  funda- 
mental and  applied  research  projects. 
Appleton  Coated  is  also  one  of  the  origi- 
nal organizers  of  the  Wisconsin  Paper 
Group,  an  industrial  association  which 
in  1934  began  pool-car  shipments  for 
fast,  economical  transport  to  major  mar- 
kets on  a  dated-frequency  schedule. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  60th  anniver- 
sary, the  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.  is 
Justifiably  proud  of  its  pioneering  devel- 
opment and  continued  growth  in  an  in- 
dustry which  has  contributed  signlfl- 
cantly  to  Wisconsin's  and  the  Nation's 
progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  the  text  of  an  an- 
niversary letter  issued  by  Appleton 
Coated  Paper  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appt-ETON  Coated  Paper  Co.. 

Appleton,  Wis. 
Deak  Sni:  Anniversaries,  In  themselves,  are 
not  Important.  They  are  only  meaningful  In 
terms  of  what  they  signify  at  the  time  of 
their  observance. 

Appleton  Coated  is  60  yeso^  old  this  year. 

Going  back  in  our  history  to  1907,  we  be- 

U«ve,  IB  not  particularly  Important  to  our 


ciutomers,  ftotentlal  customers,  suppUers,  or 
friends. 

The  Important  thing  Is,  "What  Is  Appiet<Hi 
Coated  Paper  Company  today?"  What  does  it 
offer  customers  today?  What  does  it  mean  to 
its  employees  and  various  business  friends 
today? 

Enclosed  Is  a  brochure  c&lled  "Accent  on 
Appleton".  It  is  designed  to  answer  such 
questions.  Principally  oriented  toward  our 
cxistomers  and  potential  customers,  this  bro- 
chure should  also  be  of  significant  Interest 
to  you. 

We're  personally  proud  of  the  pioneering 
that  went  into  development  of  our  company. 
We're  sincerely  grateful  for  the  heritage 
which  has  been  passed  on  by  our  predeces- 
sors. 

But,  we're  equally  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
today:  "This  Is  our  company  and  the  Job  It 
can  perform."  This  Is  a  company  in  which 
customers  and  employees'  can  place  their 
faith.  This  is  a  company  as  up-to-date  In  its 
field  today  as  the  scientific  era  demands  It 
to  be.  Here  we  are  as  we  should  be,  not  as  we 
used  to  be.  This  Is  a  modem-day  "Accent  on 
Appleton". 

We  hope  you  find  this  an  Interesting  and 
meaningful  presentation. 
Cordially, 

John  P.  Reeve, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


ALCOHOLISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
excellent  address  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  on  the 
increasingly  critical  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism in  the  United  States. 

Senator  TraiNGS  forcefully  and  elo- 
quently presented  a  most  persuasive  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  imd  the  need  for 
a  more  enlightened  approach  in  dealing 
with  it,  in  an  address  on  May  23  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Council  on  Alcoholism. 

During  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  Georgia,  I  was  most  pleased  to  affix 
my  signature  to  l^islatlon  enacted  by 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly  to  estab- 
lish the  Georgia  Commission  on  Alcohol- 
ism. This  commission  originated  in  a  bill 
sponsored  in  the  Georgia  State  Senate  by 
then  State  Senator  O.  Elliott  Hagak. 
now  the  Representative  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia.  This 
action  established  Georgia  as  an  early 
national  leader  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism,  and  over  the  years  it 
has  been  of  tremendous  ben^t  to  count- 
less numbers  of  our  citizens. 

Representative  Hagan  has  shown  a 
continuing  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
he  introduced  Senator  Tydings  at  the 
luncheon  on  Tuesday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Representative  Hagan's  in- 
troduction and  Senator  Tydings'  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend  all 
Members  of  Congress  for  their  efforts  re- 
garding the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  O.  Eixiott  Hagan,  Betoks  thx 

WaSHENCTON  ABKA  COTTMCn.  OP  Al,COROLIBlC 
IN    iNTBODUCrNO    SENATOE    JOSEPH    TTSINGS 

As  I  stand  here  today,  I  cannot  help  but 
note  the  dlfterence  over  20  years  ago,  when 
I  first  decided  to  try  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  alcoholism.  It  was  a  lonely 
road  I  traveled  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Oeorgla   Legislature,   I   set   out  to  get  an 
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klCQboUam  care  and  control  measure  paased. 
I  was  Bucceasful  and  my  bill  resulted  In  the 
formatton  of  tbe  Georgia  C!ommlBBlon  on 
AloQhoUun.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  tbe  bard  job  of  undercutting  tbe  public 
apathy  and  the  official  apathy  toward  what 
has  developed  Into  this  country's  fourth 
greatest  public  health  problem. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  seen  a 
gradual  change  of  attitude  on  almost  all 
Isvsla.  President  Johnson  underscored  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  In  his  message  on 
crime  to  Congress  this  year. 

The  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  a 
chronic  alcoholic  cannot  be  convicted  merely 
on  the  basis  of  his  alcoholism  .  .  .  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  responsible  citizens  are 
realizing  that  alcoholism  must  be  treated  as 
a  public  health,  rather  than  a  law  enforce- 
ment problem.  And  I  can  think  of  no  better 
ttzxie  than  this  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Wash- 
ington area  council  on  alcoholism  for  its 
instlgatton  of  the  test  case  which  led  to  the 
mo*t  sign  meant  Saater  decision  Your  actions 
Mndered  cofMiderab2e  help  to  the  cause. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  U  the  time 
for  which  all  of  us  who  have  been  active  In 
alcoholism  care  and  control  over  the  years, 
have  been  waiting.  The  timing  la  right  for 
action.  And  the  place  for  that  action  is  the 
I7.S.  Congren. 

I  predict  that  my  colleagues  In  Congress, 
including  your  speaker  today,  will  Join  me  in 
doing  something  about  this  problem  during 
the  90th  Congress. 

As  an  attorney  and  former  n.S.  District 
Attorney  for  Maryland,  this  gentleman  has 
■MD  flrBttaand  the  shocking  aenseleBsneas  of 
our  aociety's  punitive,  revolving-door  treat- 
ment of  chronic  alcoholics.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  law  school  and  a 
Member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
for  six  years,  he  is  today  ably  following  In 
the  footsteps  of  his  famed  father,  the  late 
Senator  lOUard  E.  Tydlngs.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
present  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  the  free  State  of  Maryland,  the  honor- 
able Joseph  D.  Tydlngs. 

THs  CRaoKic  Ai,coHouc:   A  Crallxmcb  to 

TH«  Efficixnt  AsiCHisraATiON  ow  Jvanc* 

(Address  of  Senator  Joszpk  D.  Ttstncs  at 

the  Washington  Council  on  Alcoholism 

luncheon.  May  33,  1B67) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today,  to  meet  with  the  organisation  that  baa 
lad  the  fight  for  the  last  ttiree  years  for  the 
just  and  humane  handling  of  derelict  in- 
ebriates. Tlie  accomplishments  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area  council  on  alcoholism  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
contributions  to  criminal  Jxistlce  and  to 
humane  welfare  ever  made  by  a  voluntary 
health  organlsaUon. 

When  I  met  with  the  Judicial  conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  year  ago  I  talked 
broadly  about  the  reforms  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Today  I  would  like  to  dls- 
cusa  with  you  one  particular  aspect  of  that 
subject — the  problems  posed  when  the  in- 
toxicated citizen  comes  into  contact  with  the 
criminal  system. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has,  because  of 
the  landmark  DeWitt  Easter  decision,  been 
a  testing  groxmd  during  the  last  twelve 
months  for  new  theories  on  handling  the 
derelict  chronic  inebriate.  And  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  thoee  twelve 
months,  the  District  is  sttll  seriously  deficient 
In  Its  procediires  for  handling  these  unfor- 
tunate individuals.  Let  me  briefly  outline 
where  these  deficiencies  reside: 

The  police  are  still  arresting  known  alco- 
holic derelicts  who  present  no  threat  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  person. 

Arrested  derelicts  are  not  routinely  pro- 
vided with  medical  treatment,  and  therefore 
some  have  died  In  police  precincts. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 


Corrections  also  has  no  alcoholism  program, 
although  numerous  inmates  have  drinking 
problems  that  will  contribute  to  their  re- 
cidivism when  they  are  released. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  fact  Is  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees  with  an  alco- 
holic problem  are  fired,  rather  than  treated, 
thus  virtually  guaranteeing  their  swift  de- 
cline into  the  derelict  status. 

The  new  District  of  Columbia  detoxifica- 
tion center,  funded  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  a  year  ago.  Is  still  only 
In  the  planning  stage  and  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  year  or  even  longer. 

Although  a  new  Inpatient  center  has  been 
established  at  Occoquan,  It  Is  presently  being 
used  more  as  a  prison  than  as  a  treatment 
faclUty. 

The  court  of  general  sessions  Is  still  com- 
mitting alcoholics  to  grossly  inadequate  and 
Improper  programs,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  D.C.  Grime  Commission,  to 
plain  common  sense  and  to  fundamental 
principles  of  hvmianlty. 

The  outpatient  programs  and  facilities  In 
the  District  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand,  with  the  result  that  voluntary 
patients  can  no  longer  be  handled,  and  Indi- 
viduals who  come  from  the  Inpatient  center 
with  a  good  prognosis  for  rehabilitation  in- 
evitably relapse  back  Into  drinking  for  lack 
of  effective  follow-up  treatment. 

This  outlines  a  dismal  picture  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  But  It  is  even  more  dis- 
tressing to  leam  that  the  rest  of  the  country, 
Including  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  is  in 
much  worse  shape.  Very  few  communities 
have  begun  to  face  up  to  the  problems  that 
exist. 

Let  me  first  discuss  tha  problems  with  cur- 
rent District  of  Columbia  police  practices. 
No  one  will  deny  that  any  Individual,  drunk 
or  sober,  who  threatens  physical  harm  to  an- 
other person,  should  Immediately  be  ar- 
rested. But  very  few.  if  any.  of  the  harmless 
derelict  inebriates  who  stumble  along  the 
streets  in  a  drunken  stupor  present  even  the 
most  remote  danger  to  the  community's 
safety. 

Yet,  inexplicably,  the  police  persist  In 
wasting  their  time  and  the  court's  by  arrest- 
ing these  people  and  charging  them  with  the 
awesome  crime  of  public  intoxication.  And 

the  next  day,  these  same  police  must  come 
to  court  on  the  chance  that  they  may  be 
required  to  present  testimony  that  the  In- 
dividual was.  Indeed,  drunk  on  the  occasion 
when  he  was  arrested.  The  D.C.  Crime  Com- 
mission has  reported  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  even  of  the  special  forces 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  police  have  been 
engaged  in  this  trivial  work. 

The  heavy  burden  on  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  resulU  from  handling  public 
alcoholism  as  a  criminal  offense  Is  a  national 
problem.  In  1965  two  mlllton  persons  were  ar- 
rested, in  the  Nation,  for  public  alcoholism. 
This  amounted  to  one-third  of  all  arrests  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed.  If  arrests  for  traf- 
fic offenses  are  not  considered,  arrests  for 
public  alcoholism  accouat  for  almost  half 
the  arrests  in  the  country.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous misuse  of  law  enforcement  agencies 

keeping  police  from  more  urgent  crime- flght- 
Ing,  Jamming  places  of  detention,  clogging 
already  crowded  court  calendars — to  handle 
public  health,  not  criminal  law,  problems. 
Certainly,  the  police  should  not  be  Involved 
In  dealing  with  alcohoUca  Inebriates  should 
be  taken  to  a  medical  facUlty,  not  to  a  poUce 
precinct,  and  this  should  be  done  by  public 
health  personnel,  not  by  the  police.  To  con- 
tinue the  present  arrest  policy  Is  a  shameful 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  valuable  commu- 
nity resources. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  has,  to  Its  great  credit,  seen  through 
the  senselessness  of  the  repeated  arrests  of 
chronic  alcoholics  and,  under  the  Easter  de- 
cision, has  refused  to  convict  any  adjudi- 
cated alcoholic  for  simple  public  intoxica- 
tion. There  are  now  over  4.600  Individuals 


who  have  been  adjudged  chrome  alcoholics 
In  the  court  of  general  sessions,  none  of 
whom  may  again  be  convicted  for  public  In- 
toxication in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  has  not  waited  for  these  derellcto  to 
raise  the  defense  of  alcoholism  themselves 
because  it  realizes  that  it  has  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  these  men  on  Its  own 
motion. 

This  community  was  indeed  forttmate  to 
have  Judges  of  the  high  ethical  standards 
and  courage  of  Judge  Nellson,  Judge  Halleck 
and  Chief  Judge  Greene  during  the  chaotic 
months  Immediately  following  the  Easter  de- 
cision, when  this  responsible  Judicial  policy 
was  first  developed. 

More  recently,  under  a  new  member  of  the 
court,  Judge  Murphy,  this  policy  has  been 
carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  few  if  any  persons  arrested 
for  simple  public  intoxication  have  been 
convicted.  Those  who  are  adjudged  chronic 
alcoholics  are  either  released  or  referred  for 
treatment.  Those  who  i»re  not  chronic  alco- 
holics, but  may  have  some  underlying  job, 
emotional,  family,  or  other  problems  which 
led  to  their  intoxication,  are  now  referred 
to  the  new  citizens  Information  service, 
which  will  attempt  to  determine  the  real 
problem  and  refer  these  people  to  appropri- 
ate community  resources.  In  this  way,  drink- 
ing problems  can  be  caught  at  their  In- 
clplency,  not  when  they  become  full-blown. 
These  court  procedures  are  obviously  well- 
formulated  and  humane,  but  they  are  Just 
the  beginning.  Courts  should  not  be  forced 
to  take  over  what  Is  essentially  a  public 
health  function. 

We  should  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  public  intoxication  will  no  longer  be  s 
matter  of  any  concern  to  the  court.  It  should 
be  taken  completely  out  of  the  criminal 
area,  and  handled  wholly  as  a  public  health 
and  welfare  concern. 

In  contrast  to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court  has 
made  no  progress  whatever  In  attempting  to 
head  off  incipient  alcoholism  among  the 
youthful  offenders  who  appear  In  that  court. 
At  the  very  minimum,  this  court  should  es- 
tablish a  liaison  with  the  department  of  pub- 
lic health  In  order  to  make  use  of  aU  avail- 
able community  resources  In  this  area. 

If  incipient  alcoholism  is  not  caught  at  an 
early  age,  it  will  inevlUbly  lead  to  chronic 
alcoholism  and  to  the  very  derelict  inebriate 
problem  that  has  created  such  evident  havoc 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  past 
year. 

Our  penal  institutions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  suffer  from  the  same  deficiency. 
Although  minor  attempts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  30  years  to  set  up  an  alco- 
holic anonymous  program  in  one  or  more  of 
these  Institutions,  it  has  for  the  moet  part 
been  only  a  token  effort.  We  cannot  alt  back 
while  a  potential  alcoholic  gradually  makes 
his  way  down  to  the  depths  of  skid  row,  and 
only  then  attack  the  problem. 

We  must  hit  at  It  at  every  stage:  In  the 
courts,  in  the  Jails,  on  the  streets.  Our  penal 
Institutions  will  be  correctional  In  name  only 
unless  effective  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  alcoholic  as  well  as  for  the  other  prob- 
lem offenders  are  built  Into  them. 

And  we  must  also  meet  this  problem  at 
Its  very  beginning,  when  It  is  first  mani- 
fested by  absenteeism  and  Ineffldency  on  the 
Job.  Today,  many  private  Industries  are  doing 
a  far  better  Job  of  working  with  their  prob- 
lem drinkers  In  alcoholic  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams than  is  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
United  States  Government. 

It  was  a  shock  for  me  to  learn  that  the 
only  arm  of  our  Government  that  has  an 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  program  is  the  Navy 
Department.  District  of  Columbia  employees 
who  have  a  drinking  problem  are  fired.  Vet- 
erans of  our  armed  services  are  thrown  out 
of  veterans  hospitals  for  their  drinking.  Mis- 
conduct caused  by  alcoholism  is  a  ground  for 
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an  imdesirable  discharge  from  the  armed 
services,  and  seldom  results  in  a  medical  dis- 
charge. Instead  of  working  with  these  peo- 
ple, our  Government  throws  them  out,  vir- 
tually guaranteeing  their  rapid  decline  into 
the  skid  row  derelicts  who  are  daily  han- 
dled through  our  criminal  system.  A  more 
Inhumane  and  unjust  and  stupid  method  of 
handling  these  people  could  not  be  Imagined. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  United  States  Crime  Commis- 
sions point  the  way  out  of  some  of  these 
dilemmas.  To  those  of  you  who  have  fol- 
lowed developments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia since  the  Easter  decision,  the  con- 
clusions of  those  crime  commissions  may 
seem  obvious  and  long  overdue.  You  are,  I 
would  imagine,  far  more  concerned  now 
about  rapid  implementation  of  the  crime 
commissions'  recommendations  that  you  are 
about  further  discuaelon  of  them. 

Let  me  review,  therefore,  the  progress  that 
has  and  has  not  been  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the 
Easter  crisis  and  to  implement  the  crime 
commissions'  reconmiendatlona. 

The  D.C.  and  U.8.  crime  commissions  have 
made  their  positions  perfectly  clear.  Of  fiin- 
damental  Importance,  they  state.  Is  to  take 
the  entire  problem  of  public  intoxication  out 
of  the  criminal  law  system  and  to  handle  It 
In  the  future  as  a  public  health,  welfare,  and 
rehabilitation  matter.  As  a  person  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  Improvement  of  our  courts 
and  our  criminal  law  system.  I  can  only  ap- 
plaud this  conclusion. 

Yet,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  only  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  has  come  to  this  important 
realization  In  the  past  year.  The  police  still 
persist  In  carrying  out  their  traditional  func- 
tion, honored  by  time  alone,  of  dally  sweep- 
ing the  streets  of  defenseless  drunken 
derelicts. 

The  Crime  Commission  recommended  Im- 
mediate establishment  of  detoxification  cen- 
ters, staffed  by  competent  medical  personnel, 
to  whom  Inebriates  could  be  taken  for  so- 
bering up.  It  Is  a  little-known  but  Important 
fact  that  delirium  tremens,  a  withdrawal 
symptom  of  alcoholism,  is  more  threatening 
to  human  life  than  the  withdrawal  symp- 
toms of  morphine.  If  left  completely  alone 
in  the  police  precincts  without  medical  su- 
pervision, as  drunks  usually  are,  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  alcoholics  who  go  through 
dellrlimi  tremens  will  die.  This  fact,  alone, 
demands  the  hnmedlate  establishment  of 
detoxification  centers. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  the  Department  of  Justice 
agree  to  fund  a  model  detoxification  center 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
The  District  first  learned  about  tlUs  grant  in 
May  1066. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
Easter  decision,  and  in  spite  of  the  Insistent 
prodding  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Alcoholism  of  the  Public  Health  Advisory 
Council,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  progress  to  date 
on  this  center.  Construction  has  constantly 
been  delayed,  and  there  is  not  yet  even  a 
Arm  date  when  It  will  begin. 

In  contrast  to  the  experience  found  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
received  funds  for  a  new  detoxification  center 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
and  had  the  center  in  operation  less  than 
30  days  later.  And  St.  Louis  did  not  have 
the  prod  of  the  Easter  decision  and  all  the 
organizations  that  have  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  type  of  administrative  neglect  is  In- 
comprehensible and  Inexcusable.  Last  week 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
determine  why  the  officials  who  administer 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  have 
allowed  this  delay  to  take  place.  I  also  wrote 
the  District  of  Colximbla  Commissioners  to 
ask  them  to  give  me  the  specific  and  detailed 


reasons  for  the  delay.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  I  am  vitally  Interested 
in  how  our  communities  will  be  handling 
drunken  derelicts  in  the  future.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
total  failure  of  our  local  officials  to  accom- 
plish so  simple  a  task  as  setting  up  a  detoxi- 
fication center. 

The  Crime  Commission  also  recommended 
establishment  of  inpatient  facilities  for  diag- 
nosis and  intensive  treatment  of  derelict 
inebriates.  In  this  area  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia made  an  Impressive  start  late  last 
year.  The  former  Women's  Prison  at  Occo- 
quan was  converted  into  a  modem  treatment 
faculty  with  a  total  of  425  beds. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  potential 
value  of  this  facility  has  been  virtually 
thrown  out  the  window.  The  D.C.  Crime 
Commission,  which  studied  the  problem 
thoroughly,  warned  the  community  that  an 
inpatient  treatment  facility  cannot,  by  it- 
self, succeed  in  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 
The  Commission  cited  the  conclusions  of 
numerouns  authorities  on  alcoholism  that 
inpatient  care  should  be  given  only  for  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  that  rehabilitation,  U 
it  Is  to  be  successful,  must  come  from  com- 
munity-based outpatient  care  and  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  the  Commission  said  that  an 
inpatient  facility  can  be  no  more  successful 
in  rehabilitating  alcoholics  than  a  penal  In- 
stitution, unless  residential  facilities  and 
after-care  treatment  programs  are  provided 
in  the  heart  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  prophetic  words  of  the  D.C.  Crime 
Commission  have  now  come  home  to  roost. 
The  Occoquan  Treatment  Center  has  proved 
to  be  a  total  failure,  and  It  will  remain  a 
total  failure  until  the  necessary  supportive 
facilities  are  provided  In  the  District.  Even 
worse.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  alcoholics 
who  have  gone  there  with  high  hopes  that 
at  last  they  could  find  appropriate  treatment 
for  their  problems. 

The  D.C.  Crime  Commission  recommended 
that  commitment  to  the  Inpatient  facilities 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  treatment  for 
alcoholism  should  be  handled  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

It  Is  highly  unfortunate  that  the  court  of 
general  sessions  has  Ignored  this  recom- 
mendation. Judges  who  commit  alcoholics  to 
the  Occoquan  Treatment  Center  are  clearly 
sending  them  there  for  punishment,  not  for 
treatment.  They  are  allowing  the  District 
government  to  hide  the  fact  that  adequate 
treatment  for  alcoholics  cannot  be  found, 
and  they  are  condoning  the  District's  failure 
to  establish  adequate  treatment  programs.  A 
Judge  who  fails  to  make  certain  that  ade- 
quate treatment  is  available,  and  sends  an 
alcoholic  to  the  treatment  facilities  simply 
because  It  Is  there  and  it  is  not  filled,  is  not 
discharging  his  Judicial  obligations  in  a  wise 
and  humane  way. 

Unless  the  court  of  general  sessions  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  close  surveillance  over 
the  adequacy  of  the  treatment  available  for 
derelict  Inebriates  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  treatment  will  continue  to  be  penal 
rather  than  rehabilitative  in  nature,  and  we 
will  all  be  doomed  to  the  spectacle  of  con- 
tinued arrests  and  detention  for  simple  pub- 
lic Intoxication.  In  short,  the  problem  will 
be  magnified  rather  than  reduced,  and  the 
mandate  of  the  Easter  decision  will  be 
frustrated. 

In  summary,  this  brief  review  readily  dem- 
onstrates that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  an  adequate 
replacement  for  the  criminal  system  of  han- 
dling derelict  Inebriates  is  actually  in  opera- 
tion. It  should  have  been  in  operation  before 
now,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  delays 
that  have  occurred.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  1740,  that  will  accelerate 
these  changes.  We  cannot  wait  another  one  or 
two  or  five  years  before  detoxification  centers 
replace  our  police  precincts,  and  inpatient 


and  outpatient  facilities  replace  our  criminal 
courts.  The  wise  and  efficient  administration 
of  criminal  Justice,  as  well  as  simple  hunum- 
Ity.  requires  that  this  be  done  now.  not  later. 
My  bin  will  establish  the  facilities  that  are 
needed,  and  vrill  spell  out  the  procedures 
tuider  which  they  may  be  properly  made. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  my  bill.  S.  1740, 
is  patterned  after  a  House  bill.  Hit.  6143,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  G.  ElUctt  Hagan 
of  Georgia  earlier  this  year.  Congressman 
Hagan  has  been  fighting  a  lonely  battle  in 
Congress  for  an  enlightened  approach  to  alco- 
holism, ever  since  he  came  here  from  the 
Georgia  State  Legislature.  We  are  all  grate- 
ful for  his  initiative  and  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

A  House  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Con- 
greesman  John  Dowdy  of  Texas,  has  already 
held  one  day  of  very  helpful  hearings  on 
Congressman  Hagan's  bllK  The  suggestion 
made  by  Congressman  Dowdy  and  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  thoee  hearings,  together 
with  comments  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  led  me  to 
revise  Congressman  Hagan's  bill  in  a  few 
resptects.  ITie  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  holding  bearings  on 
S.  1740,  and  I  understand  that  Congressman 
Dowdy  will  be  holding  further  hearings  on 
HH.  6143. 1  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
House  In  developing  final  legislation  that  will 
fully  and  adequately  meet  tbe  crisis  that 
now  exists. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  situation  as  it 
presently  exists  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 
I  wish  I  oould  report  to  you  that  my  bcHne 
State.  Maryland,  or  Indeed  any  State  in  tbe 
country,  has  a  more  progressive  procedure 
for  handling  derelict  inebriates  tban  tbe  one 
I  have  Just  described  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  I  cannot  do  so. 

In  Maryland,  during  the  18-month  period 
extending  from  January  1,  1984  through 
July  1,  1965,  12,785  individuals  were  oon- 
vited  of  public  intoxication.  And  3,533  of 
these  people  had  more  than  one  conviction 
for  this  so-called  offense  within  a  12-month 
period  during  ttiat  time.  Think  of  the  in- 
credible waste  of  our  police  force,  and  the  de- 
grading effect  upon  tbe  Judges  who  must 
daily  pretend  to  dispense  Justice  to  theee 
unfortunate  individuals.  And  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers  have  reported 
some  27  deaths  of  persons  arrested  for 
drunkenness,  while  waiting  tor  a  court  becu'- 
Ing,  In  the  past  five  years  alone.  It  Is  in- 
credible that  a  civilized  society  could  per- 
petuate as  barbaric  a  custom  as  this  one. 

And  what  of  the  rehabilitative  treatment 
available  for  derelict  inebriates  In  Maryland? 
A  recent  report  of  tbe  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  tells  the  whole  story  : 

"The  State  hospitals  have  no  treatment 
program  for  habitual  drunkenness  offenders, 
although  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health  has  prop>osed,  and  requested  fi- 
nancing for,  a  rehabilitation  facility  for  long- 
term  re-education  of  these  Individuals." 

The  few  facilities  which  are  available  for 
Intensive  treatment  are  over-crowded  and 
under-staffed.  Although  State  department 
mental  health  officials  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  develop  new  facilities,  no  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  Indeed  the 
rest  of  the  country,  has  hardly  begun  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  In  this  area. 

I  was  startled  to  read  in  a  newspaper  sev- 
eral months  ago  that  Judges  In  Eockville, 
Maryland,  had  Issued  a  report  stating  that 
although  the  Easter  decision  Is  not  applicable 
to  them,  the  problem  of  the  chronic  inebriate 
offender  should  be  studied  and  dealt  with 
because,  at  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
the  Maryland  courts  might  also  adopt  this 
approach.  These  Judges  either  did  not  under- 
stand, or  were  totally  unaware  of,  or  simply 
were  refusing  to  apply,  the  Joe  Driver  deci- 
sion handed   down   by   the  Fourth   Circuit 
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Oourt  of  App«aU  in  January,  1960.  In  that 
case,  the  court  b«ld  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment to  the  United  Statee  Conatltutlon  pro- 
hiblta  conviction  of  a  chronic  alcoholic  for 
public  Intoxication. 

I  cannot  overemphaalze  the  fact  that  the 
Driver  decision,  which  adopts  the  Identical 
rule  as  the  Eaater  decision.  Is  binding  upon 
every  judge  in  every  court  in  the  State  of 
IKaryland  today.  The  Maryland  Judiciary  la 
therefore  obligated,  just  like  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judiciary,  to  Inquire  Into  the  pos- 
sible applicability  of  the  defense  of  alcohol- 
lam  for  every  Inebriate  who  appears  before 
the  courts.  Thus,  my  own  State  is  facing  the 
same  problem  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  facing  for  the  past  year. 

The  U.S.  Crime  Commission,  like  the  D.C. 
Crime  Commission,  has  pointed  the  way  out 
of  this  archaic  use  of  the  criminal  law  to 
ptmlah  Inebriates. 

Our  communities  in  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  country  undoubtedly  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  react  to  it,  and  to 
begin  to  make  new  plana.  They  must  be  given 
the  Incentive  to  do  so. 

I  have  co-sponsored  with  35  other  Sena- 
ton  the  Javlts-Moa  blU.  8.  IBM.  which 
woTild  provide  Federal  Incentives  to  assist 
the  SUtes  In  meeting  their  responslbllltlea 
In  this  area.  Ab  the  D3.  Crime  Commlaalon 
has  recognized,  the  Federal  Qovemment  has 
a  large  stake  In  asBistlng  states  in  removing 
the  problem  of  public  Intoxication  from  the 
criminal  system  and  handling  it  through 
pubUc  health,  welfare  and  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
cedure*. 

The  bUl  that  has  been  Introduced  can.  I 
am  certain,  be  strengthened.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  four  points  which  I  beUeve  should 
appear  in  any  final  leglaUtlon. 

First.  S.  1608  presently  contemplates  that 
detoxification  faclUUee  would  be  provided 
through  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  Is  now 
evident  that  the  entire  problem  of  public 
intoxication  should  be  handled  outside  the 
sphere  of  law  enforcement,  and  S.  1506 
should  therefore  be  revised  In  that  reapect. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of 
public  Intoxication  can  be  removed  from  the 
criminal  system  only  through  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  all  Interested  pubUc  and 
private  agencies  and  Institutions.  The  re- 
quirement for  a  broad  community-wide  plan 
for  the  control  of  Intoxication  and  alcohol- 
lam,  to  be  coordinated  with  other  compre- 
hensive health  planning  already  provided 
for  in  Federal  legislation,  should  be  In- 
cluded In  8.  1608. 

Third.  It  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  the  last  twenty  years 
during  which  significant  health  and  welfare 
legislation  has  been  enacted  covering  other 
serious  problems.  S.  1606  should  include  a 
congressional  mandate  that  aU  other  Federal 
legislation  In  the  field  of  health,  welfare, 
and  rehabilitation  must  be  utilized  in  the 
fight  against  alcoholism,  and  the  specific 
statutes  pertinent  to  this  problem  shoxUd  be 
listed. 

Fourth,  as  I  have  already  noted.  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism among  Federal  employees  Is  handled 
by  firing  them,  not  rehabilitating  them.  S. 
1508  should  contain  a  specific  statement  of 
Federal  policy  abolishing  this  Inhumane 
practice. 

Finally,  the  Federal  efforts  In  the  area  of 
alcoholism  are  presently  split  up  among  a 
number  of  departments  and  agencies.  Pro- 
Tlaton  should  be  made  In  8.  1608  for  an 
tntragovemmental  committee  that  wUl  co- 
ordinate these  efforts,  reduce  duplication  of 
work  and  Insure  a  more  efBdent  and  effec- 
tive treatment  program. 

The  problems  that  I  have  discussed  today 
are  Just  really  beginning  to  appear  around 
the  country.  Courts  in  other  States  are  be- 
ginning to  study  these  problems,  and  soon 
WUI  Jtorce  local  communities  throughout  the 


country  to  change  their  ways  If  these 
changes  do  not  come  voluntarily.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  make  certain  that  our 
local  communities  have  the  resources  to  meet 
these  problems,  and  to  resolve  them,  before 
they  overwhelm  us. 


WATER  FOR  PELACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  23, 
thousands  of  participants  from  all  over 
the  world  joined  In  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  international  con- 
ferences in  recent  history — Water  for 
Peace. 

It  was  a  milestone  in  conferences. 
Never  have  so  many  thousands  of  ex- 
perts, leaders,  citizens,  and  administra- 
tors come  together  In  one  forum  to 
analyze  and  plan  the  world's  needs  and 
uses  for  water. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  that  such  a  con- 
ference was  convened  in  Washington, 
and  that  President  Johnson  was  the  mov- 
ing force  behind  it  when  he  announced  a 
year  and  one-half  ago  that  it  would  take 
place. 

The  conference  wse  a  success.  It  has 
focused  world  attention  on  national  and 
international  policies  concerning  water 
use.  water  power,  water  pollution,  and 
water  for  peace  in  a  troubled  world. 

President  Johnson's  record  on  water 
resources  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  American 
history.  He  has  taken  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  subject  as  only  a  man 
can  who  was  bom  in  an  area  where  water 
is  precious  and  limited. 

There  are  few  Presidents  who  have  so 
actively  promoted  water  resource  studies, 
regional  river  basin  eontrol,  desallniza- 
tlon,  and  pollution  control  to  assure 
Americans — and  others — of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  this  essential  resource. 

President  Johnson  moved  us  and  the 
world  a  stride  forward  by  sponsoring  this 
conference  with  its  keynote. 

We  share  the  challenge  to  use  water — more 
abundant  water — as  the  enduring  servant 
of  peace. 

I  share  the  President's  sentiments  and 
support  his  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  to  the  conference  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  thk  Rxmaxks  or  thx  PaEsiDKi'rT  at 
THK  Watxx  roR  Peace  Cokterxnce 

Distinguished  delegates.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

This  conference  has  a  vital  mandate: 
The  questions  you  will  oonslder  deal  directly 
With  the  future  of  life  on  earth. 

No  President  has  ever  welcomed  a  gather- 
ing With  greater  expectations. 

I  come  from  land  where  water  Is  treasure. 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  have  done  my 
share  of  agitating  to  Increase  the  water  re- 
sources of  my  native  state.  I  have  known  the 
frustrations  of  this  task.  A  member  of  the 
Texas  legislature  once  recited  some  lines  on 
this  subject: 

"Oh  the  glamor  and  the  clamor 
That  attend  affairs  of  state 
Seem  to  fascinate  the  people 
And  Impress  some  folks  as  great. 

"But  the  truth  about  the  matter. 
In  the  scale  of  loss  and  gain: 
Not  one  Inauguration's  worth 
A  good,  slow  twolnch  rain" 


As  man  faces  the  next  century,  one  ques- 
tion stands  above  all  others:  How  well and 

how  long — can  the  earth  sustain  its  ever- 
growing population? 

As  much  as  anything,  water  holds  the  key 
to  that  question:  water  to  drink;  water  to 
grow  the  food  we  aaust  eat;  water  to  sustain 
Industrial  growth. 

Today,  man  Is  losing  his  race  with  the 
growing  need  for  water. 

We  face,  on  a  global  scale,  the  plight  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner: 

"Water,    water,    everywhere — 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

For  a  planet  two-thirds  covered  with  wa- 
ter this  is  a  strange  shortage. 

There  Is  so  much  plenty  aU  around  mb. 

Tet  ninety-seven  percent  of  our  waters 
are  in  the  oceans — thus  far,  but  I  hope  not 
for  long,  of  little  use  for  drinking  or  Irriga- 
tion. 

Another  two  percent  ilea  frozen  In  gla- 
clers  and  Icecaps. 

The  one  percent  remaining  could  meet 
most  of  man's  needs — If  only  it  were  distrib- 
uted when,  and  where,  we  need  it. 

But  today,  while  milliona  suffer  the  rav- 
ages of  storms  and  floods,  other  millions  are 
thirsty. 

While  men  barely  tap  the  abundance  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  streams,  other  men 
watch  their  crops  shrivel  with  drought. 

More  and  more,  people  dwell  in  cities, 
where  clean  water  means  the  difference  be- 
tween sickness  and  health. 

Yet  today,  forty  percent  of  the  world's  city 
dwellers — four  out  of  ten — have  no  water 
service. 

If  this  is  the  problem  now,  what  will  the 
future  bring? 

By  the  year  2000.  the  world's  population 
will  have  doubled  to  six  bUllon.  Our  need 
for  water  will  have  more  than  doubled. 

I  call  upon  this  conference  to  take,  as  Its 
point  of  perspective,  the  year  2000. 

Imagine,  as  you  meet  here,  that  you  are 
facing  the  needs  of  your  children  and  your 
children's  chUdren.  Examine  what  we  must 
do  to  move  the  world  from  now  until  then. 

Ask  yourself  the  big  questions: 

How  can  we  engineer  our  continents  and 
direct  our  great  river  systems  to  make  use  of 
the  water  resources  we  now  waste? 

How  can  we  tap  the  vast  underground 
waters  now  undeveloped? 

How  can  we  modify  the  weather  and  better 
distribute  the  Ufe-glvlng  rain? 

How  can  we  desalt  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  freshen  brackish  waters? 

How  can  we  use  our  water  supplies  again 
and  again  before  yielding  them  to  the  sea? 

How  can  we  c\irb  the  fllth  that  polluteg 
our  streams? 

During  the  pMt  three  years  I  have  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  has  supported  pro- 
grams In  each  and  all  of  these  areas — Water 
Management,  River  Valley  Development,  De- 
salting, Pollution  Control,  and  Research  on 
Weather  Modification.  But  we  have  barely 
begun. 

And  you  must  consider  the  most  Important 
question  of  all:  How  can  we  awaken  the 
world's  people  and  the  world's  leaders  to 
this  urgent  task? 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  dreamers, 
you  must  ask  these  questions,  and  seek  the 
answers.  Unless  you  do,  you  will  not  measure 
the  true  dimension  of  mankind's  great  need. 
You  must  chart  the  specific  steps  toward  a 
more  abundant  future. 

One  step  must  be  this:  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  science  and  technology. 

Last  week,  I  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
make  possible  a  new  plant  which  will  more 
than  double  the  world's  present  capacity  for 
desalting  water. 

A  decade  ago,  the  best  plant  design  could 
produce  only  60.000  gallons  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  five  dollars  per  thousand  gallons. 

This  new  plant,  powered  by  nuclear  en- 
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ergy,  will  eventually  produce  150  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  day — at  a  cost  ap- 
proaching 20  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 
Xbat  Is  three  thousand  times  as  much,  at 
one-twenty-flfth  the  oosti 

But  the  world  needs  fresh  water  at  even 
lower  costs. 

This  Is  my  coiintry'e  pledge:  to  continue 
work  in  every  area  which  holds  promise  for 
the  world's  water  needs.  And  we  pledge  to 
share  the  fruits  of  this  technology  with  all 
who  wish  to  share. 

American  sclentlerts  will  begin  discussions 
next  month  with  India  on  experimental 
ralnmaklng  projects  which  may  hold  promise 
for  drought-ridden  countries  all  over  the 
world. 
A  second  need  Is  to  train  more  manpower. 
We  must  attract  the  beet  technicians  and 
planners  to  this  Ufe-glvlng  science.  And  we 
must  devise  programs  to  educate  all  our 
people  In  the  wiser  use  of  water. 

Third:  We  need  to  buUd  better  institu- 
tions for  managing  water  resources. 

This  point  cannot  be  over-stressed.  We 
need  Improved  management  as  much  as  we 
need  new  technology. 

We  must  support  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  agencies  which  provide 
world  leadership  In   this  field. 

We  must  develop  more  effective  forms  of 
local,  national,  and  regional  cooperation. 

For  this  truth  la  self-evident:  Neither 
water  nor  weather  is  a  respecter  of  boundary 
lines. 

Finally,  we  need  to  support  new  programs 
In  water  resource  development. 

Projects  of  international  cooperation  must 
be  multiplied  many  tlmee— like  those  now 
underway  In  the  Mekong  and  the  Indus  river 
basins. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  satiafled  with  the 
progress  now  being  made.  We  are  not  using 
all  the  imagination  and  enterprise  that  this 
task  demands.  We  need  agents  who  will  push 
and  prod  and  shove  ahead  our  International 
efforts.  We  need  planners  to  help  develop 
concrete  projects,  financial  experts  who  know 
how  to  interest  the  world's  lending  institu- 
tions, educator*  to  recruit  and  train  alcllled 
manpower. 

To  set  top  priority  for  these  endeavors  In 
our  own  government,  I  have  directed  the 
S<Kretary  of  State  to  establish  a  Water  for 
Peace  Ofllce.  Its  major  role  will  be  to  lead 
and  coordinate  this  country's  efforts  in  the 
world's  water  programs. 

But  we  also  need  to  create  strong  regional 
olBces  throughout  the  world  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  stimulate  cooperation  among  na- 
Uona.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  join 
others  in  estahllahing  a  network  of  regional 
Water  Resource  Centers.  We  will  provide  our 
fair  share  of  the  expert  assistance,  the  sup- 
plies and  the  equipment,  and  the  financing. 
We  are  confident  that  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today  can  and  will  play  a  key 
role  In  this  enterprise.  We  should  seek  to 
put  the  first  two  centers  In  operation  within 
24  months — to  serve  as  the  spur  and  the  goad 
In  promoting  Water  for  Peace. 

We  have  called  this  conference  to  learn — 
and  to  share. 

No  group  could  have  a  more  exciting  mis- 
sion. 

You  study  the  Ufe-cycle  of  our  planet.  You 
deal  with  nature's  elements  as  men  have  al- 
ways known  them:  the  river,  the  sea.  the 
sun,  and  the  sky. 

Man  once  looked  to  these  elements  and 
found  his  poetry.  Now  he  must  find  his  pres- 
ervation. 

You  wlU  grapple  with  the  political  as  well 
as  the  physical  problems  of  mankind. 

For  ages  past,  men  have  fought  over  water 
without  adding  one  aingle  drop  to  the  world's 
supply. 

Now  we  share  the  challenge  to  use  water — 
more  abundant  water — as  the  enduring  serv- 


ant of  peace.  Let  this  be  your  vision  during 
the  next  week — and  In  the  years  to  come. 
Thank  you. 


ED  JOHNSON.  OF  COLORADO, 
WRITES  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  this 
body,  when  I  entered  the  Senate,  was 
Senator  Ed  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado.  He 
is  a  man  of  vast  experience  and  wisdom. 
Recently,  he  wrote  a  very  perceptive  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiw. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo. 
Hon.  Ltndok  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mk.  Pkesisent:  I  must  write  an 
open  letter  to  you  concerning  Southeast 
Asia.  I  cannot  resist  doing  so  any  longer. 
Numerous  times  In  recent  months  you  have 
brought  me  bcu:k  to  reality  when  I  have 
heard  you  ask  honest,  trusting,  and  sincere 
war  protestants — "What  would  you  do?"  I 
believe  you  ask  that  pertinent  question  be- 
cause you  reaUy  want  to  know.  You  need 
not  ask  me,  however,  because  I  shall  tell  you 
frankly  and  humbly  what  I  would  do  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  do  this  with  deep  personal 
affection  and  respect.  Few  men  carry  the 
awful  burden  resting  on  your  broad  shoul- 
ders. Please  do  not  permit  me  to  add  to  its 
staggering  weight. 

To  begin  with,  however,  you  inherited  the 
Southeastern  Asian  War.  That  assertion  re- 
quires no  proof.  Vietnam  was  not  born  over- 
night. My  fareweU  address  to  the  United 
Statee  Senate  in  1954  was  concerned  with 
Indo-Chlna.  For  years  I  have  been  fretting 
about  it.  Now  the  very  worst  Is  about  to 
happen,  im.less  strong  action  Is  taken.  The 
hlBtorlans  will  be  speculating  for  decades  on 
Vietnam  developments,  and  their  very  defi- 
nite Impact  on  all  human  progress. 

The  questions,  "What  should  we  do  now?", 
and  "What  should  we  not  do?",  are  on  our 
doorstep  and  will  not  go  away.  Not  to  search 
for  Divine  Ouldance  from  above  with  re- 
spect to  them,  would  not  be  wisdom.  I  joined 
you  in  prayer  at  eleven  o'clock  today  as  you 
suggested.  I  asked  for  the  courage  and 
strength  of  our  leaders  to  bury  their  pride 
and  stubbornness  if  any,  and  for  them  to 
search  for  the  ri^lit  steps,  not  necessarily  the 
easiest. 

We  must  not  abandon  our  exalted  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  "Peace 
on  Earth  and  good  will  towards  men."  In 
this  Instance  "men"  Includes  our  enemies. 
Under  such  a  spiritual  concept  we  will  not 
pack  our  bags  and  pull  out  of  the  Southeast 
between  suns  like  a  thief  In  the  night.  To 
hold  the  respect  of  American  citizens  and 
the  other  good  people  of  the  earth  ii  our 
desire  and  our  motive. 

Since  the  sixteen  U£.  Senators,  classified 
by  the  press  as  "doves",  signed  and  dis- 
patched to  Bo  Chi  Mlnb  a  manifesto  warn- 
ing him  that  they  will  never  support  a  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
we  should  hear  no  more  about  a  pullout. 

However,  I  urge,  with  all  the  sincerity 
which  I  can  muster,  that  the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  at  this  late  date  join,  with- 
out reservation,  the  clear  and  afllrmatlve 
position  of  Great  Britain,  France,  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia  and  all  other  persons 
and  nations  who  were  parties  to  the  original 
Geneva  pact  and  that  we  go  strictly  on  the 
defensive  in  Vietnam  south  of  the  demili- 
tarised Eone  and  that  we  confine  our  mUl- 


tary  activities  henceforth  to  that  area.  Fur- 
thermore, that  we  defend  this  area  by  land, 
by  sea,  and  by  air  against  every  and  any 
type  of  Invasion  or  InfiJtratlon.  Circumstances 
dictate  such  a  policy  and  such  a  step  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

As  you  know,  the  Geneva  agreement  was 
signed  on  July  21,  1954  by  Great  Britain. 
France  and  the  representatives  of  North 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  divided 
Vietnam  into  two  areas — the  North  going  to 
the  Cocnmunists,  so  called,  and  the  South 
portion  going  to  the  antl-communlsts. 

However,  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam's  representatives  refused  to  sign  the 
Geneva  pact.  Apparently  John  Foster  Dulles 
objected  to  dividing  Vietnam  into  two  parts. 
In  my  opinion,  the  failure  to  agree  to  such 
detaUls  has  resulted  In  a  desperate  and  bloody 
war  which  might  continue  through  gener- 
ations. China  and  Russia  have  seized  upon 
Its  exploitation  as  a  grand '  opportunity  to 
advance  the  cause  of  communism. 

At  that  time.  President  Sllsenhower  told  a 
Washington  press  conference,  the  Agree- 
naent  "contains  features  which  we  do  not 
like"  but  then  added  he  was  glad  the  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  to  stop  bloodshed. 

Churchill  sent  congratulations  to  Britain'^ 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  on  "the 
success  which  has  rewarded  your  patient 
persevering  skill." 

The  United  Statee,  even  though  they  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Geneva  pact,  claims  now 
that  the  communists  broke  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment by  open  aggression.  And  the  commu- 
nists contend  that  the  United  States  who 
refused  to  sign.  Is  guUty  of  military  aggres- 
sion to  open  violation  of  the  Geneva  Pact. 
I  see  no  sincerity  in  either  caae. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  ten  thousand 
American  youngsters  and  the  32,600  dead 
soldiers  of  the  North  and  the  unknown  thou- 
sands of  civilians  dead,  who  were  caught  In 
the  crossfire,  would  say  if  they  could  speak 
on  this  Holy  Memorial  Day  1967,  and  what 
their  reactions  would  be  to  this  unholy 
stalemate  by  American  and  North  Vietnam 
political  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  you  inherited  the  Vietnam/- 
ese  war,  its  t>ackground.  Its  causes,  its  obli- 
gations, and  its  participants.  Furthermore,  It 
la  not  a  military  caused  war.  No  responsible 
mUltary  expert  would  ever  start  a  war  on 
China's  doorstep.  Frankly,  it  Is  a  political  war 
pure  and  simple.  And  it  can  be  ended  only 
by  statesmanship.  You  are  the  one  man.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  who  can  suoceeafully 
start  that  very  Involved  movement  to  end  It. 

It  is  no  secret  that  for  a  generation  China 
has  been  our  bitter  enemy,  and  citizens  who 
now  urge  turning  this  war  over  to  our  mili- 
tary "lock,  stock,  and  barrel"  eeem  to  forget 
that  under  our  system  of  government,  the 
Congress  determlnee  pubUc  poUcy  and  the 
Military  Is  and  must  always  remain  dvUlan 
controlled.  The  President,  a  civilian,  is  our 
Commander-in-Chief  and  is  clothed  with 
absolute  authority  and  power,  in  time  of  war, 
which  he  exercises  now. 

Tl^ls  monstrous  Vietnam  war  Is  making  a 
futile  attempt  to  settle  with  lethal  weapons 
the  reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam; the  dream  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  How- 
ever, the  bitterness  of  this  gigantic  struggle 
has  engendered  too  much  hate  and  too  many 
ulterior  motives  to  bring  about  unification 
by  this  generation  on  terms  other  than  out- 
right conquest  or  unconditional  Eurrender, 
Which  we  must  abandon  as  being  ridiculous. 

Russia  and  China,,  who  have  come  up  from 
obscurity  to  the  heady  position  of  world 
powers  through  their  exploitation  of  tiie 
Vietnam  debacle,  are  enjoying  their  world 
wide  gold  fish  bowl  exposure.  The  false  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  is  having  its 
hands  full  disposing  of  a  very  small  power 
has  shocked  the  world.  But  Russia  and  China 
are  in  this  war  up  to  their  eyeballs.  They 
have  too  much  going  for  them  now  to  permit 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  go  to  the  peace  table. 
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But  our  task  U  not  to  asaess  blama,  but  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace.  The  United  States 
has  earned  a  large  "E"  for  excellence  In  ap- 
pealing to  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  to  stop  the  war.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  more  futile  exercise.  We 
can  blast  him  and  hla  people  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  we  cannot  move  him  one 
Inch  toward  the  peace  table.  Russia  and 
China  wUI  not  permit  it. 

By  reinstating  the  Oeneya  Pact,  you  can 
get  the  United  States  squarely  on  the  peace 
trail.  Please  give  It  a  thorough  exploration 
and  study. 

Most  sincerely, 

Ed  C.  Johnson. 

Mat  30, 1907. 


ARCHIE  D.  CRAFT  NAAIED  OREGON 
STATE  DIRECTOR  OP  BUREAU  OP 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  been  Informed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  will  have  a  new  State 
director  In  Oregon.  He  Is  Archie  D. 
Craft,  now  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  forestry  staff  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad- 
ministers 13  million  acres  of  public  lands 
In  Oregon.  It  also  administers  the  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  imlque  and  valuable 
Oregon  and  California  revested  lands. 
These  kinds  of  responsibilities  demand 
the  best  In  a  land  manager.  I  am  pleased 
that  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  has 
selected  a  man  of  Craft's  high  profes- 
sional and  administrative  attainments. 
Craft  has  served  ably  both  In  the  field 
and  In  Washington. 

He  Is  well  versed  In  the  resource  man- 
agement problems  of  Oregon  both  east 
and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In 
fact,  he  began  his  career  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  Bend, 
Oreg.,  In  1948,  He  was  district  manager 
at  Roseburg  from  1959  to  1962.  when  he 
came  to  Washington,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  forestry  staff  In 
1966.  Craft  has  also  served  In  Idaho  and 
Alaska.  His  standing  In  the  forestry  pro- 
fession Is  documented  by  his  service  on 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  North  American  Forestry 
Commission  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Oivanlzation  of  the  United  Nations.  Last 
year  he  was  on  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
the  Sixth  World  Forestry  Conference 
and  participated  in  the  Conference. 

Craft  is  a  graduate  of  Montana  State 
University.  He  also  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  the  University  of 
California.  He  will  replace  James  P. 
Doyle,  a  veteran  public  career  lawyer  and 
administrator  of  long  service  who  is  re- 
tiring on  July  31,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  press  release 
announcing  Mr.  Craft's  appointment  to 
succeed  Jim  Doyle  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bukkau  of  Land  Management  Annottnces 
New  OaxGON  State  Directok 
Archie  D.  Craft,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  forestry  staff  since  1965, 
will  succeed  James  P.  Doyle  as  State  Director 
for  Oregon  on  July  31,  BLM  Director  Boyd 
L.  Rasmussen  announced  today.  Doyle  Is  re- 


tiring after  29  years  In  the  Department  o* 
the  Interior.  Craft,  46,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  multiple-use  management  of  public  do- 
main land  In  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
the  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  In 
Oregon. 

In  annoxuiclng  the  appointment,  Rasmus- 
sen praised  both  men,  stating.  "Jim  Doyle  Is 
completing  an  outstanding  career  In  govern- 
ment conservation  work,  and  I  have  selected 
Archie  Craft  as  the  most  able  and  qualified 
man  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as 
his  replacement." 

Doyle  Is  completing  a  second  assignment 
as  the  Bureau's  Chief  in  Oregon.  He  was  Chief 
of  ELM'S  Office  of  Appeals  and  Hearings  when 
appointed  to  his  present  position  by  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdaU  In  June,  1966. 
Doyle  was  Area  Administrator  In  Portland 
from  1954  to  1961  before  transferring  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

Craft,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  Mo.,  and  a 
forestry  graduate  of  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity, started  his  BLM  career  at  Bend,  Oreg.. 
In  1948.  Later  he  transferred  to  Idaho  to  su- 
pervise BLM  forestry  activities  In  that  State. 
Prom  1957  to  1959  he  served  In  Alaska.  In 
1969  he  returned  to  Oregon  as  District  Man- 
ager at  Roeeburg.  He  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  In  1963. 

"Seldom  does  a  man  come  to  this  position 
with  as  many  qualifications  as  Archie  Craft 
possesses.  His  work  la  Oregon,  his  steady 
rise  m  experience  In  fwest  management,  and 
other  multiple  uses  of  the  public  lands,  and 
the  respect  he  has  gained  from  the  forestry 
profession  will  serve  him  well  In  this  respon- 
sible post."  Rasmussen  said. 

Craft  served  on  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
the  third  session  of  the  North  American  For- 
estry Commission  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
on  the  U.S.  National  Committee  for  the  Sixth 
World  Forestry  Conference  at  Madrid  In  1966. 
Prior  to  enlisting  In  the  Army  in  1942,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  During  World  War  II. 
he  served  as  a  bomber  pilot.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Poresters  and  the 
American  Porestry  Association.  Craft  and  his 
wife,  Kim,  have  a  son,  Charles,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Lynn. 


June  7,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  2508, 1  placed 
in  the  Record  letters  from  seven  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers  who  re- 
gard the  proposed  legislation  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  letterwriters  Included  such  dis- 
tinguished correspondents  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
dean  of  the  Law  School  of  New  York 
University,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Vlrghiia. 

Today  I  received  another  reply,  this 
one  from  Alexander  M.  Bickel,  who  is 
the  Chancellor  Kent  professor  of  law 
and  legal  history  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Professor  Bickel,  first,  agrees,  as  does 
nearly  everyone  else,  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  bill  to  be  pushed  through 
without  full-scale  hearings. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  fact 
that  Professor  Bickel  questions  the  de- 
sirability of  H.R.  2508.  which  would  slow 
down  congressional  redlstricting,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
vention in  the  apportionment  problem. 

I  have  consistently  pointed  out  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  grouping  to- 
gether H.R.  2508  and  the  problem  of  re- 


apportioning State  legislatures.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  2508  because  it  has  not 
been  thoroughly  considered,  has  a  con- 
fusing legislative  history,  and  establishes 
a  permissible  deviation  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  a  State,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
the  Federal  Constitution  requires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Bickel 's  letter  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, June  7.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yale  Law  School, 
ttew  Haven,  Conn.,  June  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Baker:  Porglve  me  for 
delaying  this  long  a  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  27,  asking  for  my  opinion  on  the  ap- 
portionment bin  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  you  must 
realize  that  I  speak  as  one  who  has  never 
considered  the  Court's  Intervention  In  the 
apportionment  problem  wise  or,  Indeed, 
Justifiable.  On  perhaps  rather  Idiosyncratic 
grounds,  quite  different  from  those  cited  by 
the  Court,  I  have  been  able  to  explain  to  my- 
self, and  to  accept,  the  Initial  decision  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  and  the  decision  striking  down 
the  Georgia  county-unit  system.  But  that  has 
been   as  far  as  I   have  been  able  to  go. 

I  think  nevertheless  that  I  would  oppose 
the  bin  on  which  you  ask  my  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  for  Congress  to  establish 
a  permissible  percentage  of  deviation  la  to 
Invite  that  percentage  of  deviation  virtually 
everywhere,  whether  or  not  Justifiable  in  the 
particular  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  see 
the  desirability,  let  alone  the  necessity,  of 
doing  that.  I  think  the  Court's  intervention 
has  been  unwise  becaiue  It  has  relegated  to 
the  control  of  Judges  an  area  of  policy  they 
are  not  fit  to  control,  but  also  because  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ap- 
portionment problem  by  means  of  a  umrorm 
and  relatively  rigid  rule  Imposed  from  on 
high.  Viewed  realistically  and  Intelligently, 
the  problem  will  not,  in  my  Judgment,  yield 
to  any  such  rule.  And  uniformity  and  rigidity 
imposed  by  Congress  is  not  much  better  than 
umformlty  and  rigidity  Imposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Unless  It  was  willing  to  overrule  Itself,  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly — and  this  Is,  to  be  sure, 
always  a  possibility — It  Is  difficult  to  see,  in 
light  of  Its  prior  pronouncements,  bow  the 
Supreme  Court  could  accept  a  congressional 
flat  to  the  effect  that  a  36  percent  deviation 
Is  under  any  and  all  circumstances  constitu- 
tional. But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
Court  would  necessarily  hold  the  bill  we  are 
discussing  unconstitutional  on  Its  face.  Ac- 
tually the  Court  woxild  scarcely  have  oc- 
casion to  do  so,  since  the  test  of  the  bill 
would  come  In  some  case  presenting  the  de- 
viation In  the  context  of  the  particular  facts 
of  the  situation  In  a  particular  State.  The 
Court  might  well  hold  the  bill  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  such  a  particular  situa- 
tion, or  what  Is  perhaps  more  likely.  It  would 
construe  the  bill  as  not  applying  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which.  In  the  Court's  judgment,  a  35 
percent  deviation  would  be  unconstitutional. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  there  Is  no  excuse, 
In  my  opinion,  for  pushing  such  a  measure 
through  without  the  fullest  Und  of  bear- 
ings. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Alexander  M.  Bickel, 
Chancellor  Kent  Pro/essor  of  Late  and 
Legal  History. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1967] 
Invttation  to  Contusion 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  the  badly 
drawn  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  which 
attempts  to  permit  the  states  to  gerrymander 
their  Congressional  districts  with  little  re- 
straint until  1972.  Whether  or  not  It  accom- 
plishes that  unworthy  objective.  It  Is  sure 
to  prove  a  rich  source  of  litigation  and  con- 
flict. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would 
permit  the  largest  district  to  be  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  larger  m  population  than  the 
smallest.  When  It  was  discovered  that  New 
York  would  not  qualify  under  this  provision, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  arbitrarily 
raised  the  figure  to  35  per  cent.  There  Is  no 
Justification  for  such  wide  discrepancies. 
Many  states  have  found  It  possible  to  redls- 
trlct  with  a  spread  of  5  i>er  cent  or  less. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  regard  state  plans  con- 
taining such  Wide  variations  as  constitu- 
tional. 

Then  there  Is  the  muddled  Issue  of  com- 
pactness. When  he  originally  Introduced  this 
bill.  Representative  Celler  of  New  York  pro- 
vided that  the  districts  be  in  "as  compact 
form  as  practicable."  But  the  House  Judiciary 
Ck>mmittee  revised  this  language  to  read  "In 
as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the  state 
flnds  practicable."  This  probably  makes  the 
compactness  criterion  meaningless,  leaving 
the  whole  Issue  of  bizarre-shaped  districts 
where  it  now  rests — at  the  political  mercies 
of  the  legislatures  and  beyond  the  review  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

No  legislation  on  this  subject  Is  necessary. 
The  standards  being  evolved  by  the  courts 
are  reasonable  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
legislatures  In  future  redlstricting.  But  If  any 
bill  Is  to  be  passed,  there  should  first  be 
hearings  to  receive  expert  testimony  and  then 
careful  committee  consideration.  As  we  have 
previously  observed,  the  unseemly  haste  with 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  rushed  this 
bill  to  the  floor  without  hearings  is  a  dis- 
grace. Recommittal  and  reconsideration  are 
clearly  In  order. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  GIVES  QUAL- 
IFIED SUPPORT  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
CAMPAIGN  FUND  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  1,  1967,  car- 
ried a  supeii)  editorial  praising  President 
Johnson's  campaign-financing  proposal. 

The  editorial  calls  the  President's  plan 
for  financings  presidential  campaigns 
"the  best  plan  Congress  has  yet  had." 

The  editorial  is  a  balanced  one,  in  that 
it  is  critical  of  certain  aspects  of  tJie  plan, 
among  them  the  mechanism  recom- 
mended for  providing  full  public  dis- 
closure of  Treasury  payments  to  candi- 
dates and  of  their  expenditure. 

But  the  editorial  concludes  that  the 
President  has  given  Congress  and  the 
country  "a  basic  plan  upon  which  to 
build  a  financing  program  and  needed 
reform." 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Public  Campaign  Ponds:  Johnson  Plan  Is 
Better 

President  Johnson's  proposals  for  financ- 
ing presidential  campaigns  offer  congress  the 
beet  plan  It  has  yet  had.  His  suggestion  that 
financing  of  lower  level  campaigns  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  action  Is  most  welcome  also. 

The  new  law  providing  a  tax  check-off  of 


•1  for  any  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  make  a 
political  contribution  ts  In  deep  trouble, 
largely  because  of  the  stubbornness  of  its 
sponsor.  Sen.  Long  (D-La.).  It  does  not  be- 
come effective  without  further  congressional 
action  and  congress  has  failed  to  bolster  it 
with  badly  needed  controls  and  reforms. 

Under  the  president's  plan,  most  costs  of 
presidential  campaigns  would  be  paid  from 
the  federal  treasury  through  congressional 
appropriation.  Use  of  these  funds  would  be 
limited  to  such  campaign  activities  as  radio 
and  television,  campaign  literature,  travel 
and  advertising.  In  1964  these  Items  cost  the 
two  major  parties  together  about  t25  million. 

The  president  seeks  to  show  that  he  is  not 
Just  thinking  of  his  own  campaign  next  year. 
He  would  leave  It  up  to  congress  whether  to 
put  the  plan  In  effect  then  or  In  1972.  Sen. 
Kennedy  (D-N.T.)  has  warned  that  a  presi- 
dential candidate  with  a  huge  block  of  fed- 
eral funds  could  use  It  in  one  or  two  major 
states  to  gain  political  control  and  punish 
candidates  he  opposed.  Johnson  eliminates 
that  problem,  too,  by  proposing  a  limit  on 
how  much  could  be  spent  In  a  single  state — 
no  more  than  140%  of  what  It  would  be  If 
the  fund  were  split  up  on  a  per  capita  basis 
nationally. 

The  president's  plan  calls  for  full  public 
disclosure  of  treasury  payments  to  candi- 
dates and  of  their  expenditure.  But  it  has 
one  weakness:  Such  reports  would  not  be 
made  until  after  an  election,  allowing  pos- 
sible abuse  to  go  undetected  by  the  comp- 
troller general's  audit  until  too  late.  A  pres- 
ident-elect could  then  stand  accused  of 
having  violated  the  law,  a  most  unhappy 
possibility. 

The  Johnson  proposal  would  limit  any 
private  contribution  to  a  candidate  to  96,000 
and  would  require  strict  reporting  of  all 
donations  of  9100  or  more,  whether  made 
directly  to  a  candidate  or  to  a  committee 
supporting  him.  This  would  apply  to  all  fed- 
eral candidates,  thus  including  congress,  but 
the  reports  would  be  made,  as  now,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  house  and  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate, neither  of  whom  has  facilities  or  per- 
sonnel to  do  more  than  file  them. 

Pederal  funds  for  presidential  candidates 
would  have  to  be  spent  not  more  than  75 
days  before  and  30  days  after  an  election. 
Presidential  candidates  would  still  have  to 
seek  funds  from  private  sources  for  a  myriad 
of  campaign  expenditures  not  covered  by  the 
proposal.  Citizen  participation  in  campaign 
financing  would  thus  continue  to  be  impor- 
tant. 

As  the  president  says,  "the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning are  skyrocketing."  He  has  given  the 
congress  and  the  country  a  basic  plan  upon 
which  to  build  a  financing  program  and 
needed  reform. 


SOIL  EROSION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  May  1967,  Issue  of 
Soil  Conservation,  a  publication  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  UB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  article,  entitled  "Erosion  Control 
Means  Money  to  Wheat  Parmer,"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Baumann,  work 
unit  conservationist  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Pendleton,  Oreg.  It 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  a  sound  pro- 
gram pays  dividends  to  Oregon  farmers. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  and 
an  article  entitled  "Boy  Scouts  Leam 
Conservation  Methods,"  written  under 
the  byline  of  George  L.  Green,  soil  sci- 
entist with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
at  The  Dalles.  Oreg.,  detailing  the  co- 
operative arrangement  that  the  Central 


Wasco  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict in  Oregon  has  had  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  program  of  Camp  Baldwin  reflects 
great  credit  on  all  who  are  cooperating 
In  this  successful  operation.  I  extend  to 
the  Central  Wasco  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  and  to  Mr.  Ron  Sum- 
ner, camp  director,  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Erosion  Control  Mxanb  Monet  to 

Wbrat  Parmjs 

(By  Edgar  P.  Baumann) 

Following  unusually  heavy  winter  rains  In 
Southern  Umatilla  Soil  and.  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Oregon,  SC8  conservationists 
at  Pendleton  set  out  to  get  some  answers  to 
the  basic,  down-to-earth  question:  "What's 
the  doUars  and  cents  value  of  conservation?" 

Soil  scientists  working  In  that  eastern 
Oregon  wheat-growing  area  had  observed  for 
years  the  serious  erosion  on  sloping  wheat- 
lands.  But  they  wanted  facts  and  figures  to 
support  their  observations. 

They  chose  for  study  a  field  in  the  Speare 
Canyon  area  18  miles  west  of  Pendleton.  The 
soil  was  Condon  silt  loam  on  a  north  slope 
of  7  to  20  percent. 

wmter  wheat  had  been  seeded  late  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  the  previous  fall  because 
rainfall  was  Inadequate  at  the  usual  seeding 
time  In  September  and  early  Octotier.  Unu- 
sually heavy  rains  totaling  m<H-e  than  6 
Inches — of  50-year  frequency — occurred  In 
December  and  January  causing  heavy  runoff 
and  much  soil  erosion. 

In  March,  the  conservationists  made  meas- 
urements and  estimated  the  soil  loss  on  the 
field  at  165  tons  an  acre,  equivalent  to  1.1 
inch  of  topeoll  from  the  entire  area. 

Rill  and  gully  erosion  was  so  severe  on  40 
acres  of  the  leo-acre  field  that  the  wheat 
yield  there  was  only  10  bushels  an  acre.  The 
other  120  acres,  only  slightly  eroded,  yielded 
42  bushels  an  acre. 

Hence,  it  was  concluded  that  erosl<m  on 
the  eroded  40  acres  had  reduced  the  farmer's 
harvest  by  32  bushels  an  acre  or  1,280  bush- 
els of  wheat.  With  wheat  at  tljao  a  bushel, 
the  gross  monetary  loes  was  $1,920.  Charged 
against  the  entire  160  acres,  this  amounted 
to  $13  an  acre. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  conservation 
program  adequate  to  prevent  such  loss  of  In- 
come? The  conservationists  made  some  esti- 
mates for  the  field  being  studied. 

A  sound  conservation  program  for  the  field 
would  require  5,000  feet  of  diversion  terraces 
and  1,700  feet  of  grassed  waterways.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  two  practices  would 
be  91,610.  The  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram payment  would  be  9955,  leaving  a  net 
coet  to  the  farmer  of  9565  or  93.60  an  acre.  In 
addition,  he  would  need  to  plant  on  the  con- 
tour and  to  seed  wheat  early  in  the  fall  if 
moisture  was  adequate.  These  practices 
would  add  little  to  his  expenses. 

BoT  Scours  Learn  Conssrvation  Mxthods 
(By  George  L.  Green) 

Since  1960,  the  Central  Waaco  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  Oreg.,  has  co- 
operated with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Government  agencies,  private  industry,  and 
local  people  In  providing  a  planned  outdoor 
training  program  for  Boy  Scouts  at  Camp 
Baldwin,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood. 

Ron  Simmer,  camp  director,  believes  that 
In  1  week's  camping  experience,  a  Scout  re- 
ceives more  training,  has  more  opportunity 
to  learn  leadership,  and  receives  more  in- 
struction In  scouting  methods  than  in  a 
year  of  weekly  meetings. 

The  camp  Is  on  the  site  of  an  early  logging 
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camp  and  mill,  snrrotirided  by  more  tban  600 
acrea  of  mountainous  tlmberland  rlcb  In 
varloua  klnda  of  tre«s  and  wUdlife. 

Oamp  Baldwin  provldea  an  excellent  op- 
portunity fOT  boya  who  are  WOTklng  toward 
aoll  and  water  conservation  merit  badges. 
Special  conservation  days  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  boya  to  work  on  projects. 

Within  tbe  camp  area,  the  boys  can  get  ex- 
perience In  soil  and  water  conservation, 
woodland  and  wildlife  conservation,  rifle 
marksmanship,  archery,  riding,  camp-craft, 
iiature  studies,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Oampflres  are  held  In  the  evenlnga.  An  out- 
door area  provides  space  for  church  services. 

A  Scouters'  Weekend  Is  held  each  year, 
when  families  of  the  Scouts  take  part  In 
cleaning  trails,  camping  areas,  outdoor  class- 
rooms, and  In  preparing  the  area  for  the  simi- 
mer.  In  recent  years,  nearly  600  persons  have 
participated  In  these  events.  This  acquaints 
parents  and  local  scout  leaders  with  the 
many  activities  of  the  camp. 

A  popular  feature  of  Camp  Baldwin  Is  Its 
new  8-acre  lake,  which  the  boys  use  for  boat- 
ing, canoeing,  or  swimming.  Assistance  from 
Soil  Conservation  Service  through  the  Cen- 
tral Wasco  District  helped  make  the  lake  a 
reality. 


June  7,  1967 


COMPARISON      OP     RUSSIAN     AND 
UNITED  STATES  FOREION 

POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decided  to  cut  its  losses  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  decided  not  to  bet  on 
a  losing  cause— the  cause  of  the  Arab 
States. 

I  commend  them  for  their  good  judg- 
ment. 

I  only  wish  that  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
was  guided  by  a  similar  Judgment  of  the 
harsh  realities  of  American  involvement 
there.  Long  ago  we  should  have  been 
percepUve  enough  to  see  that  we  have 
been  supporting  a  losing  cause — support- 
ing a  man  and  a  regime  doomed  to  fail- 
ure no  matter  how  successful  this  Gov- 
ernment is  in  its  use  of  arms. 

I  would  hope  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  administration  might  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  pause  in  the 
branblng  of  the  north.  I  can  think  of  no 
action  that  could  at  this  moment  do 
more  to  move  us  toward  peace. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  what 
Russia  does  and  does  not  do  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  what  the  United  States  does 
and  does  not  do  in  Vietnam.  Make  no 
mistake  about  this. 

Peace,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
days.  Is  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  two  super  powers— the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Russian  realism  in  the  Middle  East  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  magnlflcent 
performance  of  Israel,  and  forced  upon 
them  by  the  burning  nationalism  of  that 
new  nation.  The  Russians  have  pulled 
back  from  their  rash  promises  and  semi- 
commitments  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

American  realism  in  A^etnam  should 
now  recognize  the  regime  we  support 
there  is  corrupt.  We  should  be  wakened 
to  the  burning  nationalism  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  who  want  nothing  of 
foreign  troops  on  their  soil. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
to  make  a  bold  move — a  move  calculated 
to  ease  tension  throughout  the  world. 


He  must  cease  bombing  of  the  North 
as  a  first  step  toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Such  a  move  by  the  President  at  this 
moment  would  electrify  the  world. 

I  urge  him  to  do  so. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  critics  of  the  Job  Corps 
become  supporters  of  the  program  once 
they  actually  visit  one  of  the  centers. 
This  has  happened  many  times  in  the 
past.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  of  Ogden. 
Utah,  from  Edna  Orrell,  secretary  of  the 
NARCE  Layton  chapter  In  Layton,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Orrell  relates  in  her  letter  that 
she  heard  so  much  about  the  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center  that  she  decided  to  see 
for  herself.  After  she  left  the  center,  she 
was  so  moved  that  she  wrote  the  editor 
a  public  letter  urging  all  persons  to  visit 
the  Job  Corps  centers  to  see  the  prog- 
ress underway. 

One  important  point  she  makes  in  her 
letter  is  that  there  Is  no  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  per  enrollee 
when  considered  along  with  the  welfare 
pasmients  for  only  5  years.  I  urge  that 
every  Senator  read  Mrs.  Orrell's  letter 
because  she  has  brought  to  our  attention 
several  points  which  should  be  considered 
relating  to  the  Job  Corps  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Orrell's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  CoRpa  Czntkb 
Bditob, 
Staiidard-Examiner: 

I  have  read  In  the  papers  and  seen  on 
TV  so  many  different  views  on  the  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center  and  corpsmen  themselves 
that  we  are  as  a  group  decided  to  visit  the 
center  and  see  for  ourselves. 

NARCE  Layton  Chapter  No.  829  was  served 
luncheon  cooked  and  served  by  the  Job 
corpsman  which  covUdn't  be  duplicated  In 
any  of  our  high  class  cafes  for  any  price. 
We  were  charged  only  $1.00. 

We  then  toured  the  center.  The  facilities 
these  boys  have  are  outstanding.  Modem  In 
every  way.  We  listened  to  Lee  Jorgenson 
from  Community  Relations  explain  how 
these  boys,  are  admitted  and  the  standards 
they  have  to  keep  to  stay  in  such  a  center. 
One  of  the  recently  graduated  corpsman, 
Lewis  Ashley,  conducted  part  of  the  tour. 
He  was  a  very  well  mannered  and  very  In- 
terested and  dedicated  young  man.  He  Is 
going  Into  community  relations  at  a  Cali- 
fornia Training  Center. 

If  more  of  our  politicians  and  neighbors 
could  visit  this  center  and  see  the  kind  of 
training  and  rules  and  regulations  these 
corpsman  have  to  adhere  to,  we  would  have 
many  many  more  of  these  centers  through- 
out the  United  States,  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  It  may  cost  what  seems  like  an  out- 
rageous sum  of  money  for  each  of  these 
boys,  but  stop  and  think  how  much  of  our 
tax  dollars  would  they  be  paid  if  they  stayed 
on  welfare  for  even  five  years.  This  way  we 
get  our  money  back  is  a  short  time  when 
they  are  trained  and  placed  on  a  Job  and 
start  paying  taxes  themselves. 

Our  own  local  underprivileged  kids  should 
have  more  of  a  chance.  I  say  let's  do  some- 
thing to  get  some  mOre  of  these  centers 
going. 

Edna  Okkzll. 
Secretary.  NARCE  Layton  Chapter  No. 
829,  Layton,  Utah. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  in  my  discussion  of  H.R.  2508 
yesterday  I  indicated  that  the  public  and 
press  had  not  had  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  H.R.  2508.  but  that  the 
initial  reaction  demonstrated  that  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people  would 
be  strong  and  strongly  antagonistic  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakkr] 
for  his  excellent  Job  in  gathering 
and  presenting  for  the  Record  the 
opinions  of  leading  constitutional  law 
professors  and  experts  on  government 
I  had  spoken  with  many  of  the  same  ex- 
perts, and  I  can  confirm  that  they  had 
the  most  serious  problems  with  the  bill 
in  its  present  form.  Certainly  if  nothing 
else,  their  letters  prove  that  the  bill 
would  be  a  source  of  confusion,  litiga- 
tion, and  conflict  for  years  to  come. 

The  New  York  Times  stressed  this  as- 
pect of  the  bill  in  an  editorial  this  morn- 
ing entitled  "Invitation  to  Confusion" 
The  editorial  begins  this  way: 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  the  badlj 
drawn  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 
which  attempts  to  permit  the  States  to  ger- 
rymander their  congressional  districts  with 
little  restraint  untU  1973.  Whether  or  not  It 
accomplishes  that  unworthy  objective,  It  Is 
sure  to  prove  a  rich  source  of  litigation  and 
conflict. 

The  Times  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
any  legislation  on  districting  would 
merely  supplement  the  reasonable  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  already  enunciated 
by  the  courts.  And  it  criticizes  the  lack 
of  hearings  and  expert  testimony  and 
adequate  committee  consideration.  It 
concludes  that — 

The  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  rushed  thU  bill  to  the  floor 
without  hearings  is  a  disgrace.  Reconunlttal 
and  reconsideration  are  clearly  in  order. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed,  since  it  is  based 
principally  on  the  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  themselves,  would 
remove  all  of  the  confusion  and  most  of 
the  potential  for  litigation  from  the  bUl. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  It 
considered  at  proper  hearings  before  the 
committee,  but  this  was  not  possible. 
Without  some  such  effort  to  clarify  the 
bin.  the  bill  certainly  does  not  merit 
passage  at  this  time,  and  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  seek  to  recommit  the  bill  for 
hearings,  if  clarification  on  the  floor  Is 
not  achieved. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  know  about  some  of  the  other  re- 
actions to  the  bill  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 
The  labor  unions,  who  traditionally  have 
been  most  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  their  members 
and  of  all  Americans,  have  expressed 
themselves  clearly  and  effectively  on 
H.R.  2508.  Mr.  John  H.  Beidler,  legislative 
director  of  the  industrial  union  depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  written  to  say 
that: 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
cuttee  this  bill  would  seriously  derogate  tbe 
one-man,  one-vote  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  The  thlrty-flve  percent  popula- 
tion variation  Is  clearly  derogatory  of  tbe 
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constitutional  principle,  and  any  conflrma- 
tlon  of  It  by  the  Congress  would  be  un- 
conscionable. As  to  the  compactness  provi- 
sion, this  provision  makes  the  principle  of 
compactness  farcical,  enforceable  In  60  dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions  in  60  different  ways.  We 
would  urge  that  the  Federal  Congress,  while 
establishing  principles  of  congressional  dis- 
tricting, provide  for  their  enforcement  by 
Institutions  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
which  It  is  a  part. 

I  have  also  received  similar  views  from 
Jack  Conway,  executive  director  of  the 
IDD,  from  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  from  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
others.  This  position  has  also  received 
previous  editorial  support  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  17  and  18,  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  20,  and  from 
many  other  newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  and  editorials  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  meet  its  responsibilities  tomor- 
row when  H.R.  2508  is  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  7.  1987] 
iKvrrATiON   TO   CoNtrrsioN 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  the  badly 
drawn  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  which 
attempts  to  permit  the  states  to  gerrymander 
their  Congressional  districts  with  little  re- 
straint until  1972.  Whether  or  not  it  accom- 
plishes that  unworthy  objective,  it  is  sure  to 
prove  a  rich  source  of  litigation  and  conflict. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would  per- 
mit tbe  largest  district  to  be  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  larger  in  population  than  the  smaU- 
est.  When  it  was  discovered  that  New  York 
would  not  qualify  under  this  provision,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  arbitrarUy  raised 
the  figure  to  35  per  cent.  There  Is  no  Justlfl- 
catlon  for  such  wide  dlscrepfmcles.  Many 
states  have  found  it  possible  to  redistrlct 
with  a  spread  of  6  per  cent  or  less.  Moreover, 
ttiere  is  no  certainty  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  regard  state  plans  containing  such 
wide  variations  as  constitutional. 

Then  there  Is  the  muddled  Issue  of  com- 
pactness. When  he  originally  Introduced  this 
bUl.  Representative  Celler  of  New  York  pro- 
vided that  the  districts  be  In  "as  compact 
form  as  practicable."  But  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  revised  this  language  to  read 
"In  as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the  state 
finds  practicable."  This  probably  makes  the 
compactness  criterion  meaningless,  leaving 
tbe  whole  Issue  of  bizarre -shaped  districts 
where  It  now  rests — at  the  political  mercies  of 
the  legislatures  and  beyond  the  review  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

No  legislation  on  this  subject  Is  necessary. 
The  standards  being  evolved  by  the  courts 
are  reasonable  and  wlU  serve  as  a  guide  to 
legislatures  In  future  redlstrlctlng.  But  If 
any  bill  Is  to  be  passed,  there  should  first  be 
hearings  to  receive  expert  testimony  and 
then  careful  committee  consideration.  As  we 
have  previously  observed,  the  unseemly  haste 
with  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  rushed 
this  bill  to  the  floor  without  hearings  Is  a 
disgrace.  Recommittal  and  reconsideration 
are  clearly  in  order. 


their  congressional  districts.  Each  district 
was  to  be  compact,  contiguous  and  nearly 
equal  In  population  with  permissible  varia- 
tions from  the  average  of  no  more  than  16 
per  cent.  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  however,  the  bill  has 
been  seriously  weakened. 

The  House  changed  the  allowable  varia- 
tions to  30  per  cent  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts  In  a  state.  Now  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  tentatively 
stretched  this  to  36  per  cent,  presumably  to 
save  New  York  from  the  necessity  of  redls- 
trictlng  before  the  1968  elections.  New  York 
Is  under  court  order  to  remake  Its  districts 
because  of  a  variation  of  34.5  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  awaiting  final  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  would  be  to  relieve 
lawsuits  for  that  purpose  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  fair  districting  decision. 

A  bin  originally  designed  to  compel  fair 
districting,  therefore,  has  become  In  part  a 
device  for  defeat  of  court  redlstrictlng  orden. 
This  Is  most  unfortunate.  In  our  view,  this 
is  an  area  In  which  Congress  should  act.  It 
has  a  primary  responsibility  to  put  Its  own 
house  in  order.  The  decision  as  to  how  much 
leeway  Is  to  be  given  the  states  In  shaping 
their  congressional  districts  Is  chiefly  a  polit- 
ical one  that  should  be  made  by  Congress. 
But  Congress  should  not  leave  Its  guidelines 
so  loose  that  the  courts  may  be  tempted  to 
upset  them  for  want  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Tbe  only  excuse  that  may  be  offered  for 
this  laxity  Is  that  It  would  remain  In  effect 
for  only  the  1988  and  1970  elections.  After 
the  1970  census  figures  are  available,  permis- 
sible variations  would  be  reduced  to  10  per 
cent.  But  the  strictness  of  this  standard  de- 
signed to  be  permanent  merely  emphasizes 
the  excessive  leniency  of  the  temporary  re- 
quirement. It  Is  unfortunate,  too,  that  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  close  the  door  to 
gerrymandering — a  door  which  the  House  had 
foolishly  left  open. 

Since  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
Senate  side.  It  Is  especially  Important  that 
this  problem  be  aired  thoroughly  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  tbe  floor.  If 
necessary.  Certainly  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Improve  the  bUl  before  it  Is  brought 
to  a  vote. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20.  1967] 
Emasculated  Bill 
What  started  out  to  be  a  congreeslonal 
mandate  for  fair  redlstrictlng  by  the  states 
has  degenerated  Into  a  rather  shabby  com- 
promise. As  originally  conceived  on  the  House 
«Me,  the  bUl  laid  down  guidelines  to  which 
the  states  would  have  to  conform  In  creating 


therefore   urge   that  you  oppose  these  pro- 
vlslons  of  USt.  3608. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Bbdlxk, 
X.e^laf  ive  Director. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  22,  1967. 
Senator  Eowasd  M.  Kknnsdt, 
Judiciary  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  Industrial  union  department, 
AFLr-CIO,  1  urge  you  to  vote  to  reject  HJl. 
2508.  tbe  congressional  redlstrictlng  bUl. 
Public  hearings  have  not  been  held  In  either 
House.  Provisions  for  35%  population  dis- 
parity and  depriving  Federal  courts  of  Juris- 
diction over  compactness  are  unconscionable. 
Urge  hearings  be  held  before  further  action 
taken. 

Jack  T.-Conwat. 
Executive    Director,    tndtutrial    Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO. 


Indcstkial  Union  Depastm knt. 

Washington.  D.C,  June  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kxnnxdt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatob  Kxnnkdt:  The  Senate  will 
shortly  act  on  Hit.  2608.  a  bill  establishing 
population  tolerances  for  Congreeslonal  dis- 
tricts and  requiring  that  such  districts  shall 
be  compact  and  contiguous. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, this  bill  wotild  seriously  derogate  the 
one-man  one-vote  rulings  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  A  population  variance 
of  35%  would  be  permitted  untU  new  dis- 
tricts are  established  foUowlng  the  1970  cen- 
sus, at  which  time  only  a  10%  variation 
would  be  allowed. 

The  36%  populatton  variation  U  clearly 
derogative  of  the  Constitutional  principle, 
and  any  conflrmatlon  of  It  by  the  Congress 
would  be  unconscionable. 

The  blU  further  provides  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  c(»npactness  shall  be  left  to  the 
states  to  enforce,  depriving  the  Federal 
coiirts  of  any  jurisdiction  in  this  question. 
This  provision  makes  the  principle  of  com- 
pactness farcical,  enforceable  in  50  different 
jurisdictions  In  60  different  ways.  We  would 
urge  that  the  Federal  Congress,  while  estab- 
lishing principles  of  Congressional  district- 
ing, provide  for  their  enforcement  by 
institutions  of  the  Federal  government  of 
which  It  Is  a  part. 

On  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment and  Its  sixty  aflUlated  tinlona,  I 


Washington.  D.C, 

Hay  22.  1987. 
Senator  Edwasd  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.- 
ADA   registers    strong    opposition    to    the 
congressional    districting    bill     which    has 
passed  the  House   (HJl.  2508)   and  is  now 
pending  In  the  Senate.  Tbe  90th  Congress  has 
held  no  hearings  on  this  bill;  the  bill  Is  re- 
gressive In  that  It  seeks  legalized  malappor- 
tloned  districts  until  1972;  violates  the  one- 
man   vote   principle;    falls   to   establish   re- 
quirements that  districts  be  compact  and 
contiguous  to  the  extent  possible;  and  pre- 
cludes Judicial  review  on  compactness.  We 
call  upon  you  to  reject  this  bill. 

Leon  Shull, 
National  Director. 


OBITUARY  FOR  A  MARINE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  eulogy 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Everett  P. 
Briggs.  M.M.,  pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus' 
Church.  Monongah.  W.  Va.,  for  L.  Cpl. 
WUliam  Joy,  U.S.M.C..  who  was  re- 
cently killed  In  Vietnam.  This  young  man 
was  the  first  casualty  in  the  Vietnam  war 
from  Monongah.  The  eulogy  was  given 
during  the  Requiem  Mass  offered  by  Fa- 
ther Briggs  in  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church.  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EuLooT  roa  Monongah  Makine  Stoet  Peais- 
INO  Unsttno  Hkbo 

At  this  pt^nt  In  our  Requiem  service,  we 
pause  to  say  goodbye  to  William  Joy,  Lance- 
Corporal  of  the  United  States  Marines. 

In  the  name  of  all  assembled  here  this 
morning  to  pay  honor  to  this  patriotic  young 
American.  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
on  this  sad  occasion  to  the  family  of  Wll- 
Uam  Joy,  especially  to  his  good  father  and 
mother. 

William  Joy  left  his  little  community  for 
bootcamp  In  South  Carolina,  without  any 
fanfare.  He  returned  home  from  bootcamp. 
without  any  fanfare.  And  without  any  fan- 
fare, he  left  his  country  for  South  Viet- 
nam. He  was  wounded  there  In  action.  Be- 
babllltated,  he  was  restored  to  duty  In  the 
front  lines,  again  without  any  fanfare — 
until  a  Communist  btiUet  cut  short  his  young 
Ufe. 

Communists  took  the  Ufe  of  William  Joy 
In  South  Vietnam,  but  here  are  many  people 
in  this  country,  right  here  In  the  United 
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states,  who  must  sbare  reaponslblllty  for  his 
death.  Bvery  long-hair,  every  beatnik,  ever 
peacenik,  every  Vletnlk.  every  CtHnmunlst 
Nyetnlk  who  clutters  the  campuses  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities  protesting 
against  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  government,  also  must  answer  for  the 
death  of  Winiam  Joy.  Yes,  every  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  who  Insists  on 
his  right  to  dUaent,  even  though  his  dissent 
begets  dissension.  Is  equally  responsible  for 
the  death  of  William  Joy. 

In  foreign  countries,  American  tourists 
sometimes  must  apologize  for  the  so-called 
ugly  American  who  throws  his  weight  around, 
and  otherwise  conducts  himself  In  unbecom- 
ing ways.  Americans,  of  course,  for  the  most 
part  are  decent,  respectable  people,  who  are 
ashamed  of  the  so-called  ugly  American  away 
from  home. 

Today,  however,  dear  people,  we  witness 
the  rise  of  a  new,  far  worse  breed  of  ugly 
American,  whom  we  must  aptly  call  the 
cowardly,  unpatriotic  traitorous  American. 
That  new  breed  of  ugly  American  is  the 
ugliest  American  of  all.  He  has  no  love  for 
anyone  but  himself.  He  Is  not  really  interested 
In  anyone  else.  His  bleeding  heart,  be-moan- 
ing North  Vietnam,  is  only  subterfuge:  He 
laments  the  fate  of  North  Vietnam,  lest  he 
be  reqiUred  to  share  In  the  tragedy  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  most  cases,  the  new  breed  has  had  every- 
thing served  up  to  him  on  a  silver  platter. 
Usually,  he  Is  too  young  to  have  aooom- 
pllahed  anything  worthwhile  In  a  man's 
world.  Often,  he  is  said  to  be  highly  edu- 
cated, but  he  bas  not  yet  learned  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  civic  responsibility,  publlc- 
sptrited  citizen,  patriotic  American,  and  the 
like. 

The  new  breed  has  created  In  this  country 
an  atmosphere  of  conftislon,  distrust,  and 
dissension.  By  his  Irresponsible  protests,  he 
has  led  the  enemy  to  suspect  that  we  are 
not  united  behind  our  government  and  our 
military  forces,  thus  encouraging  the  enemy 
to  tudd  out  longer. 

BeoenUy,  General  (WUllam  C.)  Westmore- 
land warned  that  these  anti-war  protests  of 
the  peaceniks  will  cost  many  more  American 
Uves,  because  all  they  serve  to  do  is  to  en- 
eourage  a  badly-battered  Communist  enemy 
to  continue  his  aggression  In  South  Vietnam, 
hoping  to  gain  poUtlcaUy  what  he  has  not 
baen  able  to  win  mllltarUy. 

The  fine  men  fighting  for  this  coimtry  and 
for  our  way  of  life  on  the  ramparts  of  South- 
east Asia  deserve  far  better  from  us.  It  is  high 
ttane,  I  think,  that  this  nation  should  take 
action  against  the  traitors  in  our  midst, 
whether  they  operate  under  the  umbrella  of 
religion,  conscientious  objection,  democratic 
dtaarat,  academic  freedom.  Civil  Bights,  or 
unadulterated  Communism. 

We,  whose  sons,  fathers,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands risk  their  lives  dally  in  Vietnam,  are 
sick  and  tired  of  these  traitors  who  are  \m- 
dermlnlng  a  legal  and  moral  commitment  of 
the  United  States  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam thus  endangering  the  lives  of  our  loved 
ones. 

If  this  war  had  not  been  prolonged  by  trai- 
tors, William  Joy  probably  would  be  alive 
today.  In  this  little  community.  Many  of 
these  yotmg  boys  all  around  us  this  morning, 
not  yet  of  military  age,  eventually  wUl  have 
to  leave  this  small  community  to  die  in  the 
rice  fields  of  South  Vietnam,  if  this  fifth 
column  has  its  way.  William  Joy,  but  for 
them,  probably  would  be  aUve  here  today. 
His  death  is  at  once  a  reproof  and  a  wamlne 
to  all  of  us. 

Wrapped  in  his  country's  flag,  he  slumbers 
here  in  quiet  glory.  Let  no  traitorous  gutter- 
■Qlpes  dare  hope  ever  to  Inherit  glory  such 
aathlal 

After  his  long  trek  across  troubled  lands 
and  tumiUtuous  seas,  William  Jov  is  home 
again.  Now  we  aball  proceed  to  lay  htm  to 
rest,  not  far  from  here,  on  a  green  knoll  that 
overlooks  his  boyhood  home.  There,  we  trust 
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that  the  memory  of  his  patriotic  sacrifice  will 
inspire  the  3routh  of  this  commvmlty  to  love 
this  dear  unloved  land  of  America. 

In  dying  for  America.  William  Joy  died  for 
all  of  us.  Greater  love  than  this,  said  Jesus, 
no  man  has:  That  one  shoxUd  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him.  May  he 
rest  in  peace!  Amen. 


ELECTIVE     GOVERNOR     BILL     FOR 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  pursuant  to  a  list  of  re- 
quests which  are  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  is  published  an  advertise- 
ment entitled  "34  Reasons  Why  a  Bipar- 
tisan Group  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Should 
Take  a  Careful  Look  Into  the  Present 
Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Virgin 
Islands  Before  Congress  Votes  on  the 
Elective  Governor  Bill  for  the  Territory." 

TTils  advertisement  was  placed  in  the 
newspaper  by  the  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  Charlotte 
Amalle. 

I  commend  its  reading  and  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  Sena- 
tors, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Once  more  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  srieldlng  to  me. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thihtt-Poue    Rkasonb    Why    a    Bipaktisan 

Geoup  or  THB  U.S.  Congress  Shoxtld  Take 
A  CAKEFtn,  Look   Into  the  Present  Cok- 

DT7CT    or    THE    OOVESKMENT    OF    THE    ViSOIN 

Islands  Before  Conorbss  Votes  on  the 

Electivk  Ooveknor  Bn-i.  fob  the  TBRarrotr 

Thirty  years  ago.  when  the  first  Organic 
Act  was  being  drafted  by  Congress,  the  law- 
makers found  It  necessary  to  look  into  the 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  examination  of  the  local  government 
gave  congressional  leaders  first  hand  infor- 
mation on  the  condition  of  the  insular  gov- 
erzmient  as  well  as  on  the  general  political, 
social  and  economic  well  being  of  Its  people. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  their  findings  that 
the  territory  was  granted  its  first  Organic 
Act  In  1936. 

Less  than  twenty  years  later,  a  revision  of 
the  act  appeared  to  be  timely,  and  again  the 
Congress  probed  Into  the  conditions  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  before  instituting  any  changes. 

The  revision  was  finally  completed  with 
the  passage  of  the  1654  Organic  Act— the 
local  constitution  under  which  the  govern- 
ment la  presently  operating. 

Today  this  act  is  slowly  undergoing  a  piece- 
meal change  without  the  customary  and 
necessary  Congressional  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  the  government.  Already  the  Or- 
ganic Act  has  undergone  three  slgnlflcant 
changes;  the  raising  of  the  celling  of  the 
bonding  authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment from  ten  to  SO  million  dollars;  al- 
lowing the  Virgin  Islands  legislature  to  set 


the  salary  of  its  members  and  Increasing  the 
legislature  from  nine  to  18  members 

The  act  is  again  faced  with  the  posaibiuty 
of  another  major  change:  Provision  for  the 
election  of  the  governor  and  Ueutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

Currently  strong  attempts  on  the  part  of 
influential  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
measure  are  being  made  to  waive  a  searching 
examination  into  the  social,  political  and 
financial  conditions  In  the  islands  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  any  further  amendment  to 
the  Organic  Act. 

Congress  is  generally  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Virgin  Islands,  mainly  through 
the  views  of  persons  who  are  in  charge  ot 
administering  the  territory  and  a  handful 
of  senators  and  congressmen  totirtng  the 
island,  mainly  as  tourists.  From  the  record 
of  various  hearings  held  in  Washington  U 
is  very  clear  that  members  of  Congress  are 
either  being  misinformed  or  they  lack  the 
basic  information  necessary  to  getting  a  true 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  before 
final  action  la  taken  on  the  elective  governor 
bill,  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  law- 
makers and  a  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  conduct  an  exhaustive 
examination  and  study  into  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  financial  affairs  of  the  territory  to 
determine  whether  there  is  need  In  any  ol 
these  basic  areas  for  strengthening,  before 
greater  autonomy  is  entrusted  to  it. 

It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  ihe 
territory  before  it  proceeds  to  legislate  for 
its  future,  to  make  sure — beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt— that  it  lias  charted  a  right 
course  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  their  peo- 
ple. 

We  believe  the  proposed  elected  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  the  right  course.  However,  many 
citizens  are  concerned  that  when  Congresg 
withdraws  further  from  territorial  Involve- 
ment. It  does  not  leave  a  large  segment  ol 
the  population  victims  of  a  government 
which  is  neither  truly  democratic  nor  re- 
sponsive to  the  freely  exercised  will  of  the 
people — a  government  which  shows  frighten- 
ing signs  that  are  reminiscent  of  dicUtorlal 
regimes. 

A  Congressional  Probe  is  Urgently  Needed 
to: 

1.  Determine  whether  the  appointment  of 
a  major  dairy  farmer  as  Commissioner  ol 
Agriculture,  with  hundreds  of  acres  leased 
from  the  government,  constitutes  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

2.  Determine  whether  a  privately  con- 
structed sewage  plant  at  Estate  Tutu  was 
accepted  by  the  government  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Planning  Board,  the  Public  Worlu 
Department  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Environment  Sanitation  all  disapproved 
it  because  it  did  not  meet  standards. 

3.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  used  a 
sum  of  approximately  $20,000  of  taxpayers' 
monies  to  institute  changes  which  should 
have  been  made  by  the  developer  of  the  plant 
before  the  system  was  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

4.  Determine  whether  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  government  is  approxi- 
mately 35%  of  the  voters  of  the  territory. 

6.  Determine  why  the  average  cost  of  gov- 
ernment to  each  man.  woman  and  child  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  1 1.000  while  the  same 
cost  of  governments-Federal.  State  and  local 
— in  the  United  States  is  $700. 

8.  Determine  whether  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment la  operating  a  lottery  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers. 

7.  Determine  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  patronage  appoint- 
ments in  the  government  service  from  under 
100  in  IMl  to  currently  over  800. 

8.  Determine  whether  expansion  of  the 
spoils  system  as  practiced  by  the  majority  po- 
litical faction  with  the  Governor's  coopera- 
tion has  any  adverse  effect  on  the  Merit  Sys- 
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tern  which  all  agree  is  the  cornerstone  of  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  in  government. 

9.  Determine  whether  most  of  the  unclassi- 
fied and  a  number  of  classified  v/orkers  rang- 
ing from  laborers  and  cooks  to  commissioners 
were  active  during  election  time  garnering 
votes  for  the  party  during  regular  working 
hours. 

10.  Determine  whether  positions  which  are 
now  exposed  to  patronage  and  the  spoils  sys- 
tem are  positions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  policy,  but  are  really  technical,  profes- 
sional and  career  type  positions. 

11.  Determine  whether  patronage  condi- 
tions when  attached  to  such  as  Building  In- 
spector. Safety  and  PayroU  Inspector.  Wage 
and  Compensation  officer  and  Planning  Di- 
rector subjects  the  encumbent  employees  to 
unreasonable  political  pressure  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  objective  and  impartial 
performance  of  their  duty. 

12.  Determine  whether  the  Leglalature  con- 
trols the  appointment  (and  dismissal)  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  especially  In  the  so- 
called  unclassified  service. 

13.  Determine  whether  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has 
repeatedly  taken  exception  to  many  of  the 
positions  which  the  Oovernor  has  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  the  patronage  list. 

14.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  bas 
approved  legislative  grants  or  special  treat- 
ment to  certain  selected  employees  in  the 
form  of  larger  pensions  than  provided  under 
the  retirement  law  of  the  Vlrgina  Islands. 

15.  Determine  whether  the  growing  army  of 
unnecessary  assistant  commissioners  and 
deputy  commissioners  in  a  government  the 
size  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  device  to  cir- 
cumvent or  undermine  the  Civil  Service. 

16.  Determine  whether  there  is  a  two  party 
system  or  two  factions  ol  a  one  party  system 
in  the  Legislature  with  the  present  Governor 
belonging  to  one  before  he  took  office  and  to 
the  other  two  years  after  he  was  in  office. 

17.  Determine  whether  confilct  of  Interest 
exists  in  a  situation  where  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  is  engaged  in  purchasing  materials 
and  equipment  and  awarding  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  Oovemment  while  at  the  same 
time  operating  a  private  firm  which  deals 
with  these  sources  of  supplies. 

18.  Determine  whether  there  was  any  ir- 
regularity in  the  acquisition  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  a  twenty  year  lease  at  the 
Submarine  Base  for  a  business  site,  two  weeks 
BEFORE  the  are*  was  actually  deeded  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

19.  Determine  whether  two  V.I.  Senators 
are  the  first  to  stake  claims  for  building  sites 
at  the  newly  acquired  Sub-Base  and  whether 
the  Senate  Is  required  by  the  law  to  ratify 
leases  approved  by  the  Oovernor. 

20.  Determine  whether  a  relative  of  the 
Governor  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  about  to  acquire  a  fifteen  year  lease  on 
the  ball  field  at  the  Sub-Base  for  a  business 
complex. 

21.  Determine  whether  government  em- 
ployees violated  the  Hatch  Act  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  elections  last 
November. 

22.  Determine  whether  two  senators  (one 
a  former  Judge)  who  are  also  attorneys  may 
practice  before  a  Judge,  whose  nomination 
has  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  legisla- 
tive action  thus  exposing  Justice  In  the  courts 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  undue  pressure. 

23.  Determine  whether  the  Oovernor  was 
responsible  for  distributing  a  lampoon  letter 
to  his  influential  friends  in  the  V.B.  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  and  have  removed  from 
office  the  Government  Secretary  who  is  also 
a  presidential  appointee. 

24.  Determine  whether  the  Governor  really 
knew  what  was  printed  on  the  campaign 
button  which  he  wore  proudly  at  that  same 
election,  as  he  indicated  at  a  recent  House 
hearing  he  was  not  sure. 

25.  Determine  whether  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  being  waived  In  the  Interest  of 


special  persons  and  groups  and  friends  of 
the  administration  and  the  majority  party. 

26.  Determine  whether  the  Governor 
acquiesces  to  the  demand  of  the  majority 
bloc  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  for 
ruthless  dismissal  of  goveriunent  employees 
for  purely  political  reasons. 

27.  Determine  whether  there  was  conflict 
of  Interest  in  a  fonner  president  of  the  legis- 
lature who.  after  his  defeat  In  1962  was 
granted  a  pension  of  $3,600  per  annum  and 
a  $10,000  goverzmient  contract  to  manage 
the  abattoir  in  St.  Croix  despite  the  law 
stating  that  persons  on  government  payroll 
could  not  collect  government  pension. 

28.  Determine  whether  political  party 
clearance  is  a  prerequisite  for  appointment 
of  eligible  candidates  who  qualify  for  em- 
ployment under  the  Merit  System. 

29.  Determine  whether  the  morale  of  the 
government  and  Indeed  the  conmiunity 
(except  among  the  Governor's  party  mem- 
bers) Is  declining  because  of  rising  Intimida- 
tion and  fear. 

30.  Determine  whether  Intimidation  and 
fear  is  so  prevalent  that  people  are  even 
afraid  to  be  seen  si>eaklng  with  their  friends 
or  relatives  because  they  happen  to  be  of  a 
different  political  belief. 

31.  Determine  whether  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  adequately 
protected  in  the  negotiations  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Altona  Housing  Project  and 
whether  serioiis  Irregularities  exist. 

32.  Determine  whether  control  of  elections 
by  the  legislature  Is  proper  when  that  body 
appoints  the  election  supervisor,  the  board 
of  elections,  who  in  turn  appoints  the  Judges, 
clerks  and  Inspectors  for  each  polling  place. 
Also  to  determine  if  it  is  proper  for  the 
executive  director  of  the  Public  Housing 
projects  to  t>e  chairman  of  the  elections 
board. 

33.  Determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  ten  (10)  assistant  attorneys  general  to 
care  for  the  legal  work  of  the  government 
(not  including  about  three  counsels  to  the 
Qovemor)  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
private  practice  at  the  same  time. 

34.  Determine  whether  the  Governor's 
office  is  used  for  the  enrichment  of  friends 
and  special  interest  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


of  NeTr  York,  was  considered  today,  issued  the 
following  statement: 

The  committee  noted  with  concern  the 
grave  developments  In  the  Middle  East  aixd 
expressed  support  for  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity CouncU  In  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  leading  to  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
problems  Involved  there  and  eliminating  all 
possible  conflicts.  Including  the  acceptance 
of  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  and  have  free 
international  access  to  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY  ON  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
Mideast  crisis  and  the  railroad  resolu- 
tion just  passed,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  which  Is  the 
new  name  for  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians Conference,  on  which  I  am  a  rap- 
porteur on  the  Political  Committee.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  Is  well  acquainted 
with  that  organization. 

The  committee  saw  fit,  at  my  request, 
as  I  cabled  them,  to  consider  the  Middle 
East  Issue.  I  should  like  to  cause  to  be 
read  Into  the  Record — which  I  shall  do 
now — the  statement  which  the  commit- 
tee adopted,  as  It  represents  the  Euro- 
pean view  of  the  distinguished  parlia- 
mentarians and  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  statement  Is  very  brief  and  will 
take  just  a  minute  to  read : 

The  Political  Committee  of  the  Ncwth  At- 
lantic Assembly,  at  which  a  draft  report  pre- 
pared by  its  rapporteur.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  FUL- 
BRIGHT  AT  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  dui-lng  the 
last  week  of  May,  four  Senators,  Sena- 
tors FuLBHiGHT,  Brooks,  Pkll,  and  I,  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves.  Representative  Paist  &£ihk 
and  Representative  Brown  of  California, 
attended  the  convocation  of  Pacem  In 
Terrls,  which  took  place  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
convocation  got  a  bad  press.  It  was  a 
most  rewarding  experience,  about  which 
I  expect  to  speak  at  greater  length  some- 
time next  week. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting,  thought- 
ful, and  provocative  addresses  made  at 
the  convocation  was  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Fulbright.  His  paper — he 
was  one  of  a  panel  of  several — was  en- 
titled "Beyond  Coexistence." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  excellent  and  thought-provoking 
address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BrroND  CoEzzs-rxKCE 
(Statement   by   Senator   J.   W.   Pui,bri6ht, 
May  30.   1967.  Pacem  In   Terrls,  Geneva, 
Swlteerland ) 

Far  from  being  an  end  In  itself,  coexistence 
Is  no  more  than  a  precondition.  It  embodies 
no  positive  values  but  only  a  precarious  com- 
mitment between  hostile  parties  not  to  try 
to  destroy  each  other.  That,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  progress  In  the  primitive  moral  environ- 
ment In  which  we  Uve,  but  stlU  only  a  pre- 
condition for  some  positive  advance  In  civil- 
ization. Only  when  men  are  liberated  from 
the  concern  with  survival  which  is  now  their 
principal  occupation  can  their  energies  be 
focused  on  the  realization  of  poaltlve  values. 
Coexistence,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as 
only  the  first,  necessary  step  in  a  long  civiliz- 
ing process.  Beyond  It  lies  the  necessity  for 
community  and  beyond  that — ^if  we  can  look 
that  far — is  the  dim  prospect  of  a  positive 
advance  in  the  evolution  of  human  morals. 

The  power  drive  of  men  and  nations  tradi- 
tionally has  been  checked  by  the  power  drive 
of  other  men  and  other  nations.  The  system 
of  countervailing  force  bas.  until  recently, 
worked  tolerably  weU  in  international  rela- 
tions. It  has  not  prevented  all  wars  but  it 
has  almost  certainly  prevented  some  wars 
and,  since  the  rise  of  the  nation-state  system 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  has  prevented  any  one  nation  from  gaining 
permanent  domination  over  aU  others.  It 
has  done  so,  however,  at  accelerating  cost:  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  general  European  war 
was  required  to  defeat  the  aggression  of  rev- 
olutionary and  Napoleonic  Prance;  in  the 
twentieth  century  two  world  wars,  taking 
tens  of  mllUons  of  Uves  and  culminating 
in  the  dropping  of  atomic  b<»nb8  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  were  required  to 
defeat  the  aggressions  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 
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The  l>aUac«  of  power  system  ctm  be  said 
to  b&ve  woiiced  In  the  past  In  that  bids  f(»' 
world  domliuitlon  were  defeated,  albeit  at 
horrendous  ooet,  but  another  war,  fought 
with  nuclear  weapozw,  would  Involve  Incosn- 
pantbly  greater  coat.  No  "war  game,"  no 
"scenario,"  however  scientific  and  sopiilsti- 
e«ted,  could  possibly  give  us  a  picture  of 
wtxat  the  world  would  be  like  after  a  holo- 
caust of  unimaginable  horror. 

Kven  if  organized  societies  survived  a  nu- 
clear war,  what  would  the  state  of  clvlllza- 
tlotn  be?  what  would  become  of  nations  and 
ideologies  as  we  now  know  them?  and,  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  what  would  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  survivors  be?  what 
ei^Miolty  would  they  have.  In  the  wake  of 
the  greatest  oataatropbe  In  human  history, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  world? 
Both  of  the  two  world  wars  wrou^t  pro- 
found changes  In  the  world,  changes  which 
were  neither  foreseen  nor  desired  by  the 
leader*  and  peoples  of  the  nations  which 
fought  those  wars;  all  that  we  can  say  with 
confidence  about  the  consequences  at  a  nu- 
clear war  Is  that  none  of  us  can  concelTe 
what  they  would  be. 

For  these  reasons,  the  principle  of  un- 
regulated countervailing  force  Is  no  longer 
an  acceptable  basis  for  organizing  the  world. 
Although  It  has  prevented  the  imposition  of 
ft  global  tyranny,  it  has  not  prevented  global 
war  and  the  survival  of  our  species  requires 
a  system  that  will  prevent  global  war,  not 
Just  by  "crisis  management,"  which  may 
prevent  a  particular  crisis  from  getting  out 
of  hand,  but  permanently  and  reliably.  The 
new  principle  that  Is  required  Is  a  principle 
of  oommunity,  one  which  will  end  the  no 
longer  tolerable  anarchy  of  unlimited  na- 
tional sovereignty.  As  the  distinguished  psy- 
chiatrist Dr.  Jerome  Prank  writes,  "survival 
today  depends  on  reducing,  controlling, 
channelling,  and  redirecting  the  drive  for 
power  and  the  impulse  to  violence  and  fos- 
tering the  countervailing  drives  toward  fel- 
lowship and  community."  > 

The  principles  of  community  and  of 
countervailing  force  are  by  no  means  anti- 
thetical; they  are  Indeed  complementary,  the 
function  of  a  commimlty  being  not  to  elim- 
inate but  to  regulate  competition.  On 
every  level  of  human  activity,  from  the 
family  to  the  nation,  there  operates  a  prin- 
ciple of  countervailing  force  which,  more 
(tften  than  not,  makM  for  a  rough  equity 
by  preventing  any  one  person,  group  or  na- 
tton  from  gaining  domination  over  all  others. 
Competition  Is  necessary  to  protect  us  from 
tyranny  but.  ixnless  it  Is  kept  within  bounds. 
It  either  becomes  Intolerably  destructive  or 
else  one  contestant  or  another  succeeds  so 
well  as  to  eliminate  Its  rivals,  gaining  a 
monopoly  of  power  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  competition. 

Commimlty  controls  therefore  become  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  competition  going  and 
to  assure  the  survival  of  the  competitors. 
In  our  domsstic  economlee  we  have  long 
since  recognized  the  dangers  of  unregulated 
capitalism  and  have  Imposed  legal  controls 
which  help  to  prevent  economic  competi- 
tion from  becoming  too  socially  destructive 
and  to  prevent  the  most  powerful  produc- 
tive units  from  eliminating  entirely  their 
competitors.  Similarly,  the  American  Con- 
stitution has  worked  well  because  It  has 
institutionalized  political  rivalries  per- 
petuating them  but  also  regulating  them  in 
the  Interests  of  the  commimlty. 

In  international  relations,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  rivalry  but  no  regulating  mech- 
anism. Nothing  baa  yet  arisen  to  replace 
the  de  facto  security  community  known  as 
the  Concert  of  Eiirope  which  collapsed  in 
1914.  We  have  created  excellent  International 
arganlzatloiis  In  the  20th  centxiry,  but  nei- 
ther the  League  of  Nations  nor  the  United 


Nations  have  been  infused  with  the  life 
blood  of  community  spirit. 

At  the  same  time  the  great  nations  have 
acquired  weapons  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  all  history,  threaten  the  survival  not  Just 
of  individual  men  but  of  much  or  most  of 
the  human  species.  Our  hopes  for  survival 
therefore  rest  on  the  Improbable  prospect 
that  a  system  which  has  never  worked  for 
very  long  without  regulation  will  now,  for 
the  first  time,  do  so,  and  do  so  at  a  time  of 
maximum  pressures  and  strains. 

For  the  last  decade  or  so  we  have  been 
surviving  on  a  certain  amount  of  "crisis 
management"  and  a  larger  amoxint  of  luck. 
But  what  of  the  next  ten  or  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years? 

The  major  source  of  InstabUlty  to  an  un- 
regulated balance  of  power  is  the  acqulsl- 


tlement  of  international  disputes.  There  «u 
nothing  very  much  wrong,  certainly  nothlnr 
irreparable,  with  either  the  League  of  Na- 
tlons  Covenant  or  the  United  NaUons  Char- 
ter. Both,  however,  failed  of  their  initial 
promise,  not  for  lack  of  legal  content  but  for 
lack  of  spiritual  commitment  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  The  United  Nations,  how- 
ever, though  not  vigorous.  Is  still  alive  and 
Its  promise,  though  not  fulfilled,  la  still  pos 
Bible  of  fulfillment. 

Realizing  that  unfulfiUed  promise  U  now 
the  world's  most  important  work.  There  are 
many  ways  In  which  that  work  can  be  ad- 
vanced: to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
nation  has  thus  far  been  willing  to  do  we 
can  use  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  mediation  and  the  peaceful  setUe- 
ment  of  disputes;  we  can  strengthen  the  In- 


tlon  by  one  nation  of  such  great  power  that     tematlonal   Court  of  Justice   by   reDealln* 
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it  threatens  both  the  system  and  the  partici- 
pating nations,  mcludlng — if  it  could  only 
understand  how  and  why — Itself.  Such  was 
the  case  with  France  In  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury and  with  Germany  In  the  early  20th 
centviry.  Both  Russia  and  China  are  poten- 
tial threats  to  the  world  equilibrium  but 
at  the  moment  the  only  nation  whose  power 
is  great  enough  to  threaten  the  world  equi- 
librium is  my  own. 

America  Is  restrained  by  democratic  and 
humanitarian  traditions,  but  power  is  the 
greatest  of  Intoxicants  and  that  power  which 
is  restrained  only  by  the  good  principles 
of  Its  possessor  Is  In  the  end  not  restrained 
at  all.  Thomas  Jellerson  said  that  "whatever 
power  In  any  government  Is  independent, 
is  absolute  also."  The  point  Is  no  less  valid 
when  applied  to  International  relations. 

In  the  abeence  of  an  international  com- 
munity the  only  recourse  of  nations  con- 
fronted with  the  greatly  superior  power  of 
one  of  their  number  Is  to  band  together 
Eigalnst  that  superior  power.  In  the  past  such 
defensive,  or  counterbalancing,  coalitions 
have  taken  little  acoount  of  Ideology  and 
differing  social  systems:  constitutional  Eng- 
land did  not  hesitate  to  Join  with  absolutist 
Austria  and  Russia  against  Napoleonic 
Ftance;  nor  did  republican  Ftanoe  shrink 
from  alliance  with  tsarist  Russia  against  im- 
perial Germany;  nor  did  the  democratic 
West  have  to  think  twice  about  allying  It- 
self with  Stalinist  Russia  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many. As  Churchill  ao  cogently  put  it;  if 
Hitler  Invaded  hell,  he,  Churchill,  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  favorable  reference  to  the 
devil  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  should  not  like  America  to  create  the 
need  for  pacts  with  the  devil.  If,  however, 
America  becomes  arrogant  In  Its  great  pow- 
er, it  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  bonds  of 
democracy  which  now  link  western  Europe 
with  America  will  prove  equal  to  the  strain. 
History  Indeed  suggests  that  they  will  not. 
Power  Isolates  the  powerful  and.  in  these 
last  few  years,  as  my  country  has  acquired 
greater  and  greater  power  and  used  it  with 
less  and  less  restraint.  It  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  Isolated,  so  that  today  Ite 
world  policies  command  less  sympathy  and 
less  support  than  at  any  time  since  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

It  U.  therefore,  with  a  special  regard  for  my 
own  country — for  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  its  people,  for  the  good  name  which  it 
will  have  and  which  It  will  also  deserve  If 
It  remains  true  to  Its  own  principles — that 
I  stress  the  need  for  International  commu- 
nity, for  arrangements  In  the  world  that  will 
restrain  the  arrogance  of  power.  Whether 
such  arrangements  can  be  devised  will  de- 
pend In  no  small  part  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  powerful,  on  wfhether  they  can  be 
brought  to  understand  the  terrible  danger 
of  their  power — and  that  not  least  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  tried  twice  In  this  century,  after 
each  of  the  two  great  wars,  to  create  Inter- 
national communities  for  the  peaceful  set- 


crippling  reservations  which  deny  its  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction:  we  can,  and  should 
channel  greatly  increased  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations  through  the  World 
Bank  and  other  international  institutions' 
we  can,  and  should,  expand  our  interna- 
tional educational  exchangee;  and,  as  an- 
other extremely  pronUslng  step  toward 
building  an  international  oommimlty,  we 
could  create  a  United  Nations  volunteer 
service  to  draw  upon  the  enormous  IdealUm 
of  the  younger  generation,  applying  it  to 
tasks  ranging  from  school  building  to  pop- 
ulation planning  in  needy  places  all  over 
the  world. 

The  first.  Indispensable  step  toward  the 
realization  of  a  new  concept  of  community 
in  the  world  Is  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
dimension  of  self-understanding.  We  have 
got  to  understand,  as  we  have  never  under- 
stood before,  why  it  is,  psychologically  and 
biologically,  that  men  and  nations  fight,  why 
It  Is,  regardless  of  time  or  place  or  circum- 
stance, that  they  always  find  something  to 
fight  shout,  why  It  Is  that  we  are  capable 
of  love  and  loyalty  to  our  own  nation  or 
Ideology  and  of  venomous  hatred  toward 
someone  else's.  We  have  got  to  understand 
whether,  and  how,  such  emotions  satisfy 
certain  needs  of  human  nature  and  whether, 
and  how,  these  needs  could  be  sattsfled  in 
a  world  without  war. 

Psychologists  of  late  have  been  restating 
the  truism  that  man  is  a  civilized  anlmsl. 
Their  emphasis,  however,  is  not  on  the  fact 
that  man  has  built  a  oivUlzatlon— we  all 
know  that — but  on  the  fact  that  he  la  an 
animal  which  has  built  a  civilization.  We 
don't  all  know  that,  at  least  not  to  the  point 
of  being  really  at  peace  In  our  own  minds 
with  our  own  anthropoid  origins.  We  pay 
lip  service  to  Darwin  but,  In  our  heart  of 
hearts,  how  many  of  us  really  believe  that 
we  are  not  fallen  gods  but  imusually  pre- 
cocious apes?  Not  many,  I  dare  say.  And 
why  should  we?  Who  wants  to  associate  with 
chimpanzees  when  he  hsa  the  words  and 
the  ideas  which  enable  him  to  believe  that 
he  is  only  sUghtly  lower  than  the  angels? 
It  may  be  Indeed  that  there  Is  a  spark  of 
the  divine  In  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
It;  I  do  wish  to  make  the  point  that  over- 
emphasis upon  It,  coupled  with  extreme  re- 
sistance to  the  acknowledgment  of  our  ani- 
mal nature  and  Instincts,  fosters  dangerous 
Illusions  in  the  human  mind.  It  permits  us 
to  believe  that  our  passions  are  principles, 
our  ambitions  noble  causes,  and  our  con- 
flicts crusades. 

In  his  recent  book  On  Aggression  Konrad 
Lorenz  makes  the  point  that  evolution  has 
bred  the  strongest  inhibitions  on  attacking 
their  own  species  Into  exactly  those  animals, 
such  as  lions,  wolves  and  ravens,  whose  teeth 
or  claws  or  beaks  are  so  deadly  that.  If  used 
without  restraint  against  their  own  species, 
would  soon  wipe  It  out.  The  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  least  Inhibitions  on 
attacking  their  own  kind  are  the  ones  which 
are  least  threatening  to  their  species'  surviv- 
al, the  slow  and  clumsy  ones,  that  Is,  which 
are  easily  escaped  from,  and  the  ones  with 
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blunt  teeth,  short  claws  sind  small  beaks 
which  are  eaally  resisted — Including,  for  one 
interesting  example,  doves. 

Man,  with  his  small  teeth,  small  claws,  and 
ininlscule  Inhibitions,  is  in  the  second  cate- 
gory. In  his  natural  state  be  is  not  particu- 
larly menacing  to  his  fellow  man,  but  tech- 
nology has  equipped  man  with  artificial  teeth 
and  claws  which  have  become  ever  more 
deadly  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  has 
sot.  however,  equipped  man  with  Inhibitions 
to  counterbalance  his  artlflcally  acquired 
capacity  for  killing;  he  has  become,  as  It 
were,  a  dove  with  the  beak  of  a  raven.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  evolution  will  not  catch 
up — KonrsMl  Lorenz  thinks  It  probably  will, 
unless  we  blow  ourselves  up  In  the  mean- 
time— but  until  and  unless  It  does  breed  in- 
hibitions to  match  his  power  into  the  hiunan 
animal,  there  will  remain  a  gap.  a  terrifying 
gap  indeed,  between  the  capacity  for  killing 
conferred  upon  us  by  our  technology  and  the 
meager  inhibitions  bred  into  us  by  nature. 

Being  neither  a  psychologist  nor  an  an- 
thropoUglst,  I  make  no  claim  to  the  validity 
of  any  one  theory  of  human  behavior.  My 
purpoee  Is  to  stress  the  great  Importance  of 
a  coming  to  terms  by  man  with  his  own 
nature.  We  are,  for  reasons  entirely  beyond 
our  control,  endowed  like  all  other  living 
creatures  with  primeval  Instincts  of  sex, 
hunger,  survival,  flight  and  aggressiveness. 
Unlike  all  other  living  creatiu-es.  we  are  also 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  reason  and, 
being  BO  blessed,  we  claim  to  be  endowed 
only  with  reason,  rejecting  and  denying  our 
animal  natures.  We  do  not  of  course  elimi- 
nate them  by  denying  them;  we  drive  them 
underground  where  they  function  without 
recognition  and,  therefore,  without  control. 
That  Is  the  critical  point:  an  unacknowl- 
edged Instinct  is  an  unregulated  one  and 
therefore  a  dangerous  one.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge and  come  to  know  our  own  irrational 
Instincts  because  then,  and  only  then,  can 
we  bring  thMn  under  the  guidance  of  reason; 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  to  be  at 
peace  with  otirselves  and  at  peace  with  each 
other.  Far,  therefore,  from  denigrating  man's 
moral  and  religious  nature,  an  awareness  of 
our  lrrati<»ial  Instincts  must  inspire  us  with 
a  new  respect  for  the  power  of  reason  and 
moral  responsibility,  which  came  Into  the 
world  with  man  and  which  give  him  the 
power  to  civilize  his  animal  Inheritance. 

The  implication  of  all  this  for  Interna- 
tional relations  is  the  advisability  of  extreme 
caution  in  the  conduct  of  our  rivalries  and 
extreme  skepticism  about  the  ostensible 
causes  which  we  believe  to  have  set  nations 
against  each  other.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that 
a  careful,  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
Ideological  issue  between  the  western  coun- 
tries and  the  communist  countries  would 
show  that  at  the  root  of  the  cold  war  Is  a 
lesser  degree  of  intellectually  derived  prin- 
ciple and  a  greater  degree  of  plain  animal 
competitiveness  than  either  party  has  hither- 
to supposed. 

We  have  got  to  come  down  to  earth  In  our 
assessment  of  ourselves  and  of  our  ideolo- 
Bles — and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  Intel- 
lectual accuracy.  We  have  got  to  do  It  be- 
cause technology  has  destroyed  nattire's 
balance  between  man's  inhibitions  and  abil- 
ity to  kill,  with  the  result  that  man  Is  now, 
for  the  first  time.  In  a  situation  In  which  the 
survival  of  his  species  Is  in  Jeopardy.  Other 
forms  of  life  have  been  endangered  and  many 
destroyed  by  changes  In  their  natural  en- 
vironment; man  Is  menaced  by  a  change  of 
environment  which  he  himself  has  wrought 
by  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons  and  bal- 
listic missiles.  Our  power  to  kill  has  become 
universal,  creating  a  radically  new  situation, 
which.  If  we  are  to  survive,  requires  us  to 
adopt  some  radically  new  attitudes  about 
human  and  International  relations.  As 
Lorenz  writes:  "An  unprejudiced  observer 
from  another  planet,  looking  upon  man  as 
he  Is  today.  In  his  hand  the  atom  bomb,  the 


product  of  his  intelligence.  In  his  heart  the 
aggression  drive  inherited  from  his  anthro- 
poid ancestcss,  which  this  same  Intelligence 
cannot  control,  would  not  propheey  long  life 
for  the  species." ' 

We  have  got  to  proceed,  as  best  we  can, 
with  the  great  and  difficult  task  of  bringing 
under  the  control  of  hiunan  reason  the  awe- 
some weapons  which  are  now  at  the  disposal 
of  primeval  instincts  unregulated  by  moral 
restraint.  More  important,  therefore,  than  the 
politics  and  the  ploys,  the  small  victories 
and  the  small  revenges  of  conventional 
diplomacy,  is  an  effort  to  know  ourselves  as 
we  never  have  known  ourselves  before,  not 
with  a  view  to  conquering  our  animal  na- 
ture, because  that  we  cannot  do.  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  bringing  it  under  the  re- 
straints of  reason  and  morality,  with  a  view 
to  reconciling  that  which  Is  Darwinian  with- 
in us  with  that  which  we  believe  to  be  divine. 
We  have  got  to  make  peace  with  our  own 
human  nature;  we  have  got  to  learn  to  treat 
it  with  compassion  and  reepect. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  an  tinderstanding  of 
our  behavior  can  we  hope  to  control  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  Insure  the  survival  of  the 
human  race.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such  tinder- 
standing can  we  hope  to  go  beyond  coex- 
istence, creating  step  by  step  the  state  of 
mind  which  will  breathe  life  Into  the  United 
Natloiu,  turning  an  organization  Into  a 
community.  Our  chance  of  success  is  prob- 
ably not  very  great,  but  even  that  Is  beside 
the  point  because  there  Is  no  choice  but  to 
try  when  the  alternatives  are  a  small  chance 
and  no  chance  at  all. 

And  If  we  do  try,  maybe — Just  noaybe — 
we  will  be  able  to  make  of  the  United  Na- 
tions what  Woodrow  Wilson  hoped  his  League 
of  Nations  would  be,  "a  living  thing,"  some- 
thing both  "practical"  and  "humane,"  with 
"a  pulse  of  sympathy  In  it"  and  "a  compul- 
sion of  conscience  throughout  it" — ^In  short, 
a  community. 


TIME  FOR  CXJNGRESS  TO  CUT 
SPENDING  SHARPLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
prospects  for  a  gigantic  Federal  deficit  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  loom  larger  every 
day.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  indicated  a  few 
days  ago  that  we  face  a  potential  deficit 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  of 
$20.2  billion.  This  is  a  frightening  figure. 
It  would  be  a  far  larger  deficit  than  any 
we  have  encountered  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  And,  obviously,  it  will  have 
a  major  effect  on  our  economy. 

Surely,  this  alarming  figure  will  Jolt 
the  Congress  into  recognizing  that  in 
this  inflation-prone  economy  in  which 
we  have  been  living  recently  the  priority 
need  is  for  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
This  is  the  most  obvious  of  economic  ad- 
justments in  an  inflationary  economy, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  too  often  shunted 
aside  in  favor  of  an  "easier  out."  But, 
now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time 
Congress  recognized  that  we  can  and 
must  cut  spending.  For  too  long,  the  argu- 
ment has  held  sway  both  in  Congress  and, 
indeed,  in  the  top  echelons  of  the  business 
community  as  well,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  I  recently 
spoke  with  a  group  of  some  of  America's 
top  businessmen  and  I  found  them  sur- 
prisingly pessimistic  about  the  possibility 
of  Federal  spending  reductions.  Such  at- 
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titudes,  I  fear,  are  based  on  little  more 
than  deceptively  convincing  myths.  I 
think  we  can  cut  spending.  All  we  need 
is  the  will  to  do  it. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  is  very  much 
concerned  about  the  predicted  deficit  in 
fiscal  1968,  about  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  need  for  expenditure  and 
tax  adjustments.  We  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings beginning  June  27,  at  which  time  we 
will  have  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  outside  experts  provide 
the  most  up  to  date  information  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  relative 
desirability  of  alternative  means  of  deal- 
ing with  pressures  generated. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  urgent  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  some  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Federal  financing  prospects 
and  their  implications  for  the  economy. 
Obviously,  he  who  predicts  the  future 
does  so  at  his  peril,  and  I  am  not  about  to 
Invoke  the  visions  of  the  crystal  ball.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  patent  need  for 
analyzing  the  situation  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  about 
what  the  deficit  really  means.  People 
have  different  concepts  of  the  budget, 
and  often  they  become  confused  in  the 
public  mind. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  President, 
in  his  Economic  Report,  discussed  the 
Federal  finances  in  terms  of  the  national 
Income  accounts.  This  is  the  budget  con- 
cept that  takes  into  account  all  of  the 
income  that  the  Federal  Government 
takes  out  of  the  national  Income  stream 
and  it  Includes  all  of  the  expenditures 
that  the  Federal  Government  puts  back 
into  the  national  Income  stream.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  Government  puts  more 
into  the  Income  stream  than  it  takes  out, 
it  expands  purchasing  power  and  stimu- 
lates the  economy;  conversely,  if  the 
Government  takes  out  of  the  income 
stream  more  money  than  it  puts  back 
Into  it,  the  effect  will  be  deflationary. 

The  so-called  administrative  budget, 
which  is  still  what  most  people  think  of 
when  they  talk  about  the  Federal  budget. 
Includes  those  accounts  over  which  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  budgetary 
control.  It  does  not  include  a  number  of 
self-financed  programs,  such  as  the  huge 
social  security  trust  fimd,  which  cur- 
rently takes  in  approximately  $45  billion 
and  expends  at  the  rate  of  $41  billion  a 
year. 

This  huge  amount,  as  I  say.  Is  ex- 
cluded: is  not  Included  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  budget  which  is  usu- 
ally discussed  by  Congress  and  the  press. 

Secondly,  the  administrative  budget  is 
on  a  cash  basis  and  does  not  take  into 
account  that  the  major  economic  effect 
of  Federal  expenditures  will  be  felt  at  the 
time  that  these  obligations  accrue  rather 
than  at  the  time  payment  Is  made. 

There  is  an  Important  and  very  distinct 
difference,  and  there  is  much  confusion 
on  what  effect  the  budget  will  have  on 
the  economy,  because  tension  is  not 
focused  on  accrual,  but  too  often  is 
focused  on  expenditures. 

Moreover,  the  administrative  budget 
includes  certain  changes  in  assets  in 
Government  revolving  funds  and  similar 
activities  that  are  more  the  nature  of 
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asset  traiuactions  rather  than  income 
transactions. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of 
this  year,  the  Government  receipts  were 
estimated  at  approximately  $149.8  bil- 
lion and  expenditures  at  $153.6  billion, 
on  a  national  income  accounts  basis.  This 
involved  a  relatively  small  deficit  in  the 
amount  of  $3.8  billion.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  so-called  administrative  budget 
showed  receipts  of  $117  billion  and  ex- 
penditures of  $126.7  billion— a  deficit  of 
$9.7  billion. 

In  presenting  his  fiscal  1968  budget, 
the  President  estimated  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  cost  would  increase  only  slightly 
to  a  $22  billion  level.  He  estimated  a  $6 
billion  Increase  In  social  security,  mostly 
for  proposed  legislation,  $4  billion  in  de- 
fense needs  over  and  above  Vietnam,  and 
about  $2Mt  billion  for  other  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  In  the  operation  of  that  com- 
mittee I  believe  he  is  performing  a  great 
public  service  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  growing 
problons  of  the  economy.  I  simply  want 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
to  congratulate  him  for  the  superb  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  handling  the  Joint 
Eksonomic  Committee.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  he  so 
ably  chairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  It  Is  of  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  have  on  the  committee 
a  man  who  has  been  a  smashing  success 
in  American  business,  and  a  man  who, 
certainly  In  Congress,  has  had  unparal- 
leled experience  In  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  the  legislative  branch.  He  has 
served  in  both  branches  with  greater 
distinction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is  most 
gracious.  I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks. 
I  would  make  this  prophecy :  By  the  end 
of  this  session  the  studies  made  and  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  will 
be  among  the  most  important  and  in- 
formative guides  for  the  future  handling 
of  the  economy  by  the  administration. 
I  would  hope  they  receive  the  attention 
they  merit. 

As  I  have  often  said,  to  me  there  are 
three  legs  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  There  Is  the  politi- 
cal-diplomatic leg;  there  is  the  military 
leg  that  serves  the  political-diplomatic 
1%;  and  there  is  the  economic  leg.  Much 
attention  of  the  Government  is  devoted 
to  the  first  two  legs  of  the  platform  of 
security  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  economic  leg  Is  at  leajst  as  im- 
portant. As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  consistently  throughout  his  work 
pointed  out,  there  are  growing  dangers 
incident  to  Uie  very  heavy  spending  going 
on  today.  I  would  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  administration  and  the 


American  people,  realize  the  great  serv- 
ice which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  performing  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  and  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  economic 
security  of  this  Nation  is  essential.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  military  force  we  must  have 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  capacity  to  work  con- 
structively for  peace,  this  is  the  most 
fundamental  element  we  can  have  in  our 
society.  It  is  not  exciting  and  dramatic. 
It  does  not  hit  the  headlines  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others  do.  There  is  confusion 
involved  in  it.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  closer  attention  to  it  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  remarkable  show  of 
strength  that  the  eoonomy  has  shown, 
and  if  we  are  to  use  that  strength,  as  we 
must  use  it,  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world 
and  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  a  $6  billion  increase  in  so- 
cial security,  mostly  for  proposed  legisla- 
tion, $4  bllUon  In  defense  needs  over  and 
above  Vietnam,  and  about  $2.2  billion  for 
other  Federal  programs. 

After  allowance  was  made  for  the  in- 
creased revenues  that  may  normally  be 
expected  in  a  growing  economy,  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  estimated  that  the 
Government  would  be  incurring  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $5  billion  a  year  for  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1967.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  deficit  would  rise  to 
about  $7  billion  in  the  6  months  begin- 
ning July  1.  Because  of  this  prospect  of  a 
rising  deficit  the  administration  recom- 
mended a  6-percent  surtax  effective  July 
1,  1967,  to  remain  In  effect  for  2  years. 
This  was  designed  to  offset  the  stimulus 
of  the  growing  deficit  and  to  avoid  the 
Inflationary  pressures  that  it  might  be 
expected  to  generate. 

So  far  as  the  general  economy  Is  con- 
cerned, the  administration  Judged  that 
the  private  sector  would  be  suffering 
from  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  first  half  and  that  it  would 
recapture  its  normal  vigorous  rate  of 
growth  in  the  second  half.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  economy  would  be  aided  In 
part  by  a  step-up  in  housing  construction 
aided  by  easing  money,  according  to  ad- 
ministration forecasts. 

Since  then,  as  I  indicated,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  deficit  have  loomed  much 
larger.  In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  already  indicated 
that  the  expenditure  estimates  must  be 
increased  at  least  $H<2  billion.  Then,  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  economic  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Biennis]  indicated 
that  budget  estimates  for  this  purpose 
might  have  to  be  Increased  some  $4  to  $6 
billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  let  us  assume  that  the 
fiscal  year  increment  will  be  about  $6  bil- 
lion. Finally,  the  January  budget  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  some  $5  bil- 
lion would  be  raised  through  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates.  Since  the  Con- 
gress up  to  now  does  not  seem  to  be  going 
along  with  the  basic  idea  of  these  certifi- 


cates, we  will  have  to  add  this  amount 
to  expenditures  rather  than  treat  it  as 
an  offsetting  capital  transaction. 

On  the  basis  of  these  developments, 
the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  on  aii 
administrative  budget  basis  has  grown 
from  a  level  of  $8.1  billion  in  January  to 
$20.6  billion.  If  we  then  make  the  further 
assumption  that  the  6-percent  surtax  Is 
not  enacted  in  July,  it  would  add  to  this 
deficit.  I  think  we  can  make  that  as- 
sumption safely.  If  we  make  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  not  enacted  at  all,  it  would 
add  aproximately  $6  billion  to  the  deficit, 
bringing  it  up  to  ahnost  $27  billion,  and 
then  if  we  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 
anticipated  slowdown  in  the  first  half  of 
the  calendar  year  may  be  proving  more 
stubborn  than  was  expected,  tax  re- 
ceipts would  be  lower.  Thus  it  is  easy 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  $30  billion 
figure.  Even  when  we  translate  this  to 
the  so-called  national  income  basis — 
which  I  indicated  before  is  more  mean- 
ingful econcKnically — the  deficit  could 
go  as  high  as  $17  billion.  I  should  em- 
phasize  that  these  nimibers  are  not  my 
own  estimates  or  those  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff.  They  are  de- 
rived from  various  statements  that  have 
appeared  In  oflQcial  or  semiofQcial 
sources,  or  in  the  press  as  reports  of  of- 
ficial  revelations. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have 
learned  in  fiscal  policy,  it  Is  that  defi- 
cits stimulate  the  economy  and  cer- 
tainly a  deficit  of  this  sizable  proportion 
is  going  to  do  Just  that.  We  already 
have  the  problem  in  respect  to  the  built- 
in  cost-push  inflationary  pressures, 
caused  by  wage  and  price  increases  over 
and  above  the  guidelines.  They  can  only 
be  aggravated  by  a  large  deficit. 

Moreover,  a  OMnblnatlon  of  a  high 
deficit  and  an  Infiationary  wage-price 
situation  would,  in  all  probability,  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  excessively  high  in- 
terest-tight money  conditions  of  last 
year.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  meat-ax 
approach  to  the  problem  involving  great 
harm  to  those  sections  of  the  community 
least  able  to  bear  it — the  consumers,  the 
small  businessmen,  the  farmers,  the 
homebuyers.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  repeat  the  monetary  errors  of  last 
year? 

Let  me  expand  for  a  moment  on  the 
monetary  prospects  that  derive  from  a 
large  deficit.  Treswury  requirements  for 
new  money  in  the  next  fiscal  year  would 
be  largely  concentrated  in  the  period 
from  July  1  to  December  31.  In  view  of 
the  deficit,  the  Treasury  demands  will 
probably  range  somewhere  Ijetween  $12 
and  $20  billion  at  least,  in  addition  to  the 
refinancing.  Such  large  borrowings  com- 
ing on  top  of  large  demands  in  the  private 
sector  could  create  a  squeeze  on  financial 
markets  even  without  a  tightening  of 
Federal  Reserve  policies,  that  would  ex- 
ceed the  pressiu-es  of  last  year  which,  as 
you  know,  produced  the  highest  rates  in 
40  years.  A  situation  like  that,  involving 
extremely  tight  financial  markets  and 
exceptionally  high  interest  rates,  would 
probably  precipitate  an  economic  decline 
of  substantial  proportions.  And,  in  any 
case,  it  would  certainly  reverse  the  recent 
Incomplete  recovery  In  housing.  It  could 
be  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
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sharp  decline  in  spending  for  plant  and 
equipment  as  well  as  a  liquidation  of  in- 
ventories. 

In  March  of  this  year  when  the  pros- 
pects for  a  deficit  were  appreciably  lower, 
a  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures not  absolutely  essential  to 
national  defense  or  economic  growth  or 
welfare  should  be  sharply  reduced.  The 
committee  pointed  out  that,  imder  the 
administration's  projections,  the  deficit, 
measured  on  a  national  income  basis, 
would  be  increasing  in  the  second  half 
of  the  calendar  year  and  running  at  a 
rate  of  somewhere  between  $7  and  $10 
billion  a  year,  assuming  relatively  high 
unemployment.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  Congress 
must  find  ways  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1968  by  at  least  $5  to  $6  billion 
a  year. 

This  is  a  majority  of  a  committee  that 
consisted  of  10  members  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  10  members  from 
the  Senate,  12  Democrats  and  eight  Re- 
publicans, and  it  was  a  very  distinct  and 
heavy  majority  of  the  committee  which 
came  to  this  conclu.sion,  after  extensive 
ecanomic  hearings  on  the  budget.  I  must 
also  add  that  this  was  a  committee  which 
represented,  I  think,  a  very  accurate 
cross-section  of  Congiess. 

The  current  prospects  argue  the  case 
more  strongly.  The  deficit  on  an  NIA 
basis  now  threatens  to  roach  t'v.'  $15  bil- 
lion level  or  thereabouts  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  With  ri.sing  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  sub.stantial  growth 
in  other  public  outlays,  we  obviously  have 
to  cut  back  somewhere.  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  it,  then  inflation  or 
tight  money  will  do  it  for  us  at  great  cost 
and  di.slocation  to  the  public. 

What  v.e  face  in  fiscal  1968  is  the  pros- 
pect of  an  economy  overstimulatcd  by 
large  Government  deficits.  This  is  a  dis- 
torted version  of  fiscal  policy.  Our  eco- 
nomic goals,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
might  add,  the  administration's  goals, 
look  to  a  high  employment,  vigorously 
growing  economy,  stimulated  by  vigorous 
private  investment  and  consumption.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  effect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment finances  should  be  as  neutral  as 
possible.  That  is,  on  a  national  income 
basis,  the  budget  should  be  balanced  or 
there  should  be  a  slight  surplus. 

Deficits,  we  were  taught,  were  appro- 
priate when  the  economy  is  in  a  recessed 
state  and  needs  stimulus — when  invest- 
ment and  consumption  are  too  low  to 
fully  utilize  our  productive  capacity.  In 
such  a  case.  Government  deficits  serve 
to  trigger  off  expansion  in  demand  that 
helps  to  bring  the  economy  back  to  a  full- 
employment  equilibrium.  In  periods 
where  inflationary  pressures  dominate. 
traditional  fiscal  policy  calls  for  Govern- 
ment surpluses  to  help  dampen  demand 
and  reduce  the  excess  pressures  on  avail- 
able goods  and  services. 

In  view  of  the  most  recent  prospects 
for  a  deficit,  and  remembering  that  we 
are  in  a  period  of  expanding  State  and 
local  exjjenditures.  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  6-percent  surtax  reconmiended 
by  the  President  will  not  do  the  job.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  will  need  both  the 
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tax  increase  and  an  expenditure  decrease 
in  order  to  keep  the  economy  on  even 
keel  in  1968.  And  the  Congress  should  be 
ready  for  it.  I  believe  that  we  can  cut 
back  expenditures  for  flscal  1968  by  $5 
billion  with  a  minimum  of  dislocation. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that,  if  this 
country  avoids  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  military  outlays  and  other 
Federal  expenditures,  our  infiationary 
problem  will  surely  be  short  lived.  Over 
the  long  pull,  as  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  shows,  revenues  prob- 
ably outrun  expenditures  due  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  fiscal  drag  effects  of  our 
progressive  tax  system.  It  would  be  rel- 
atively easy  and  relatively  harmless  to 
postpone  certain  public  expenditures  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  reductions  that  I  am 
proposing  will  not  give  rise  to  any  irrep- 
arable deficiencies  or  to  any  serious 
dislocations  in  the  economy.  'These  re- 
ductions are  as  follows: 

Public  vvork.s  is  fcrt.ii:i'v  a  category*  in- 
viting rcduciiin-;  ?y.(i  st.eLC'vliif  -au  of 
exnenditu:e-  The  fi'^cal  1968  budsct 
pr<;jC'Pd  u'.-er  S4'j  bl  hyn  it.  di  ert  ;>d- 
cral  pro.i-.^ct^  ond  ninre  I'^'.-.n  S3  bi;'ion  in 
gr.:ii;s  for  clvii  p  M.iect?— n  other  words. 
a  total  of  i.ii.r,  billion.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
on  ine  ba.s'  f  o:i,  expcrjr.iirf  i  <  .i.st 
Wa.s  in  the  Korean  v.ar  and  Wo.-H  W.nr 
II.  iiere  i^  \vh?ie  I  re  H^-n'?  i:3vp  either 
omu'f  tp'y  siispcudi^d  Federal  s-^e.iding 
•^r  ii..a'!)ly  c.u  it  hack:  hut  I  ihi;  k  ^!"j,? 
is  the  hiyhe^t  cxpcnduure  on  nonde- 
i^nse  i.-'ji''!-!  v.orl;.>  u;  the  'li.stjry  of  our 
Nation,  by  far.  Over  a  billion  dollars  is 
rcc.'r  'mended  for  ihr-  Corijs  of  Enqinef^vj: 
and  $<.5  bi'lion  for  the  hphv.'..;.'  pio- 
gram  I  thin':  much  of  thi.s  is  j^nlitical 
■  pork  barrr'."  and  .«-hould  at  'e^.n  be 
po.stponed  until  the  ecomnii--  and  mili- 
tary demands  are  reduced. 

A  second  area  where  expenditures 
could  be  postponed  is  the  space  program. 
I  feel  that  post-Apollo  funds  can  be  cut  by 
over  a  billion  dollars.  This  would  post- 
pone such  projects  as  a  soft  landing  on 
Mars,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
present  goal  of  a  Moon  landing. 

A  third  area  which  invites  reduction 
is  in  the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration is  requesting  $198  million  for 
flscal  1968.  If  this  amount  is  approved  it 
would  raise  our  total  appropriations  for 
the  SST  to  S729  million.  At  a  time  when 
we  must  carefully  scrutinize  the  priority 
of  our  expenditures,  we  certainly  can 
forgo  this  expensive  frill. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  I  discussed  the 
supersonic  transport  in  considerable  de- 
tail on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
pointed  out  the  enormous  problems  that 


will  be  raised  by  the  sonic  boom,  and  by 
other  technological  difficulties,  that  the 
FAA  is  not  beginning  to  solve. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  very  minor  ad- 
vantage, if  any,  that  the  SST  will  rep- 
resent once  it  is  developed. 

FinaUy.  I  think  we  can  curtail  mili- 
tary costs  by  further  reducing  our  troop 
strength  in  Europe.  I  have  welcomed 
the  administration's  decision  to  cut  our 
forces  there  by  35.000  as  part  of  the  re- 
cent agreement  reached  with  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is 
an  encouragmg  start,  but  will  still  leave 
about  225,000  troops  there.  There  will 
still  be  nearly  1  million  American  citi- 
zens there,  including  dependents.  I  think 
we  can  make  further  substantial  reduc- 
tions which  would  materially  help  our 
balance  of  payments  as  well  as  our  budg- 
etary deficit. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  the  expend- 
iture decreases  that  I  am  advocating 
would  have  a  selective  impact  upon  the 
economy,  particularly  since  it  would  in- 
volve a  postponement  and  not  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  programs  for  the  most  part. 
It  wau'd.  I  believe,  have  a  less  depress- 
ing effect  on  business  than  an  across-the- 
board  tax  increase. 

The  .situation  that  we  face  in  flscal 
1968  involves  an  economy  dominated  by 
a  heavy  Federal  deficit,  no  matter  how 
it  is  .'nea.sured.  If  these  circumstances 
rftate."ia;i?e,  there  l^  no  question  about 
th?  in'inediate  urgency  of  substantial 
expenditure  reductions  such  as  I  have 
recommended.  We  may  need  a  tax  in- 
crease too.  but  first  priority  by  all  means 
sho-jld  go  to  the  reduction  of  spending. 
It  is  possible  that  a  general  inflationary 
.>ituation  and  even  deficit  could  also  be 
accompanied  by  weaknesses  in  some  sec- 
tors of  the  private  economy.  A  general 
tax  incrca.se  might  further  weaken  these 
sectors  and  aggravate  the  imbalances  in 
the  economy.  But  I  would  certainly  urge 
that  we  reduce  expenditures  first.  This 
is  the  priority  need.  Then,  if  strong  in- 
flationary pressiu-es  still  threaten,  even 
with  an  expenditm-e  reduction,  in  that 
case  we  should  adopt  a  tax  increase  too. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress must  be  ready  to  act  on  spending 
now.  The  very  size  of  the  prospective 
deficit  makes  the  situation  most  serious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  comparing 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  made  in 
January  with  the  latest  estimates  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  lltHS  hudgii 
I  In  billions  ol  dollars] 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


January  1967  estimates:  . 

Administrative 126  9 

Cash                   I. """""I  168!l 

National  income  accounts |  167  1 

Latest  estimates:  , 

Administrative 117  7  to  120  4 

Cash 158,9  to  161.6 

National  income  accounts 158.7  to  161.4 


135.0 
172.4 
169.2 

136.  5  to  146.  5 
173. 9  to  178.9 
170.3  to  175.3 


Deficit  (-) 


-8.1 
-4.3 
-2.1 

-16.1  to  -28.8 

-12.3  to -20.0 

-8. 9  to -16.6 
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HOUSE  CX>NSIDERS  RESOLUTION 
URGING  SENATE  RATIPICATION 
OP  THE  GENCKMDE   CX5NVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  reso- 
lution which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  House  of  Congress.  As  introduced 
on  February  8.  1967,  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Halpern  of  New  York's  Sixth  District, 
House  Resolution  231  reads:  ^ 

Betolved,  Tbat  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, which  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly recommended  on  December  9,  1948, 
be  ratified  by  member  states. 

It  Is  interesting  that  such  a  resolution 
should  be  introduced  in  the  other  body 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Article  n,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reads: 

The  President  .  .  .  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  providing  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  House, 
of  the  100  of  us  who  comprise  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  give  our  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  And  yet,  because  of  our  18  years 
of  negligence,  of  shirking  our  responsi- 
bility in  this  vital  field  of  human  rela- 
tions, a  Member  of  the 'other  body  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  designed  to  per- 
suade us  to  take  action.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Halpern  for  his  ac- 
tion. He  is  dead  right,  but  such  a  reso- 
lution should  not  be  necessary.  We,  in 
this  body,  should  take  pride  in  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  as  granted  in 
article  II,  section  2.  We  should  not  be 
forced  into  a  position  where  the  House 
calls  us  to  task  for  our  inaction. 

Mr.  Halpern  declared  to  his  colleagues 
on  February  9  of  this  year : 

Under  our  Constitution  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention and  other  treaties  are  matters  for 
the  Senate  to  resolve.  But  we  In  the  House 
can  take  little  comfort  from  this.  The  Sen- 
ate has  all  but  ignored  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness. I  urge  House  passage  of  my  resolution 
caUlng  for  approval  of  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  Congressman 
Halpern  is  right,  but  such  a  resolution 
should  not  be  necessary.  We  all  know 
our  responsibility.  It  is  time  we  fulfilled 
the  confidence  our  Founding  Fathers  had 
In  us.  It  Is  time  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


Interstate  Cohmerce  Commission 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31, 

1972,  vice  Charles  A.  Webb. 

Grant  E.  Syphers,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  tenn  expiring  December  31, 

1973,  vice  Abe  McGregor  Goff. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  fiuther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  under 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  8,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7  i  legislative  day  of 
June  6),  1967: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Fred  B.  Burke,  of  Michigan,  to  be  alternate 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 


NOMZNA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7  (legislative  day  of  June  6) , 
1967: 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  7  (legislative  day 
of  June  6),  1967: 

Postmasters 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  13,  1967,  of  Hugh  Helly  to  be  post- 
master at  Columbua,  In  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
May  4,  1967,  of  Marian  E.  Tollefson.  to  be 
postmaster  at  Beltrami,  in  the  State  <St 
Minnesota. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  JrxF.  7,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

That  He  would  grant  you,  according 
to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strength- 
ened with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man. — Epheslans  3:  16. 

Our  Father  C3od,  who  art  the  light  of 
life  and  the  glory  of  every  noble  en- 
deavor, we  thank  Thee  for  this  quiet 
moment  when  facing  important  issues 
and  carrying  heavy  responsibilities  we 
can  turn  our  hearts  to  Thee  who  alone 
can  renew  our  strength  and  hold  us 
steady  amid  the  troubles  of  this  time. 
In  the  secret  plaoe  of  the  Most  High  may 
we  find  the  resources  we  need  for  this 
high  hour. 

In  all  the  perplexities  of  this  period 
may  we  not  lose  our  perspective  and 
certainly  not  our  poise.  May  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  still  be  our 
support  as  we  face  the  challenge  of  this 
day.  Grant  that  our  faith  may  be  tri- 
umphant over  our  feeurs,  our  courage 
surmount  every  discouragement  and 
our  loyalty  to  truth  and  good  will  be 
the  solid  ground  upon  which  we  walk 
together. 

Strengthened  by  Thy  spirit  may  we 
think  clearly,  plan  creatively  and  act 
courageously.  In  the  name  of  Christ  we 
pray.  Amen. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
IN   THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  share  the  feeling  of  complacency 
that  appears  to  be  the  general  reaction 
to  Israel's  welcome  military  successes. 
The  major  issues  remain  to  be  resolved. 
Dangers  still  surround  the  situation.  A 
satisfactory  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  depends  greatly  on  the  posi- 
tion the  United  States  will  take  on  the 
substantive  issues.  The  United  States  re- 
mains publicly  uncommitted. 

I  am  very  apprehensive  about  the  US. 
support  of  the  Security  Council's  Middle 
East  cease-fire  resolution  without  any 
United  States  or  Security  Council  com- 
mitment to  resolve  the  basic  underlying 
tensions  in  that  troubled  area. 

I  believe  we  should  insist  on  a  resolu- 
tion for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tion which  will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  unrest,  which  will  end  the  state 
of  war  which  has  been  asserted  by  the 
Arabs  as  the  excuse  for  closing  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  resolve 
the  pUght  of  600,000  restive  Palestine 
refugees,  and  guarantee  Israel's  borders 
and  international  rights.  Any  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  action  must  be 
such  that  it  carmot  be  canceled  uni- 
laterally by  any  party. 

A  truce  which  offers  no  solutions  to 
the  threats  posed  by  Arab  aggressions  of- 
fers no  hope  for  an  enduring  or  mean- 
ingful peace. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN  HAS  MEETINGS  IN 
FARM   AREAS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day when  we  debated  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  this 
Government,  criticism  was  made  of  the 
meetings  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  had  been  making  in 
the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came  to 
my  district  and  to  my  hometown,  Athens. 
Ga..  on  May  22.  There  was  a  meeting  at 
that  time  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  meetings  we  have  had  in  the 
State  of  Cieorgia  and  in  our  section. 

I  think  instead  of  criticizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  holding  these 
grassroot  meetings  that  he  should  be 
complimented  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

I  think  one  of  the  difBculties  that  we 
have  as  Members  of  the  Congress  is  uie 
fact  that  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  programs  and  responsible  for  tne 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  administrative 
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branches  of  the  Government,  and  who 
are  not  elected,  seldom  come  down  and 
expose  themselves  to  what  the  electorate 
Is  saying,  Uke  you  and  I  have  to  do  when 
we  run  for  ofiQce. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  were  over 
3,500  people  who  attended  this  meeting 
and  only  30  were  States  ASCS  personnel. 
They  were  from  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  'Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  It  was  a  most  worth- 
while event  and  I  hope  such  a  practice 
will  be  continued.  I  would  like  to  see 
other  Cabinet  officials  come  down  to  my 
district  and  let  the  people  who  are  be- 
ing affected  by  their  proposals  and  by 
their  actions  express  themselves. 


DESIGN  FOR  PEACE  MUST  BE 
WORKED  OUT  AS  CAREFULLY  AS 
THE  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  sober  words  expressed  about 
the  conditions  that  have  had  to  be  faced 
by  this  country  and  by  the  world  in  the 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  Near 
East.  But  there  is  one  lesson  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  as  one  person  in  this 
House,  and  that  is  the  making  of  peace. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  great  de- 
sire for  peace;  nor  of  the  easiness  of 
expressing  that  desire  for  peace.  But  the 
working  out  of  peace  is  a  very  difficult 
matter. 

So  I  would  ask  for  a  few  moments  of 
consideration  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  our  President.  You  can 
now  see  what  it  is  like  to  work  for  peace 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  must  have 
working  at  the  loom,  as  he  weaves  a 
peace.  Nasser.  De  Gaulle,  and  Kosygin, 
with  no  design  and  no  desire  to  work  a 
design  by  those  individuals. 

So  turn  your  faces  farther  toward  the 
East  and  see  where  that  other  workshop 
of  the  weaving  Is  to  be  done,  and  who 
does  the  President  have  to  work  by  his 
side  there?  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  these  times 
and  realize  that  the  weaving  of  peace 
takes  the  hands  of  all  who  should  be  in 
the  shop,  and  the  design  for  peace  has 
to  be  worked  out  as  surely  as  the  desire 
for  peace.  I  hope  the  American  people 
have  learned  a  significant  lesson  during 
these  times.  That  their  sympathies  will 
be  with  their  President  as  he  seeks  an 
agreement  for  a  design  of  peace  and  as 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  of 
those  who  prefer  recalcitrance  and  self- 
interest  to  world  peace. 


THE  NEXT   STEP   IN   THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
■or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEIAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  and  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  congratulating 
them  on  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
bringing  about  the  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  is  but 
the  first  step  on  the  long  road  to  peace 
in  that  area.  In  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
urged  President  Johnson  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

First,  to  exert  every  effort  through 
diplomatic  channels  in  order  to  effec- 
tuate the  cease-fire  provisions  of  the 
Security  Council's  resolution; 

Second,  to  initiate  immediate  discus- 
sions in  the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  reestablishing  a  United  Nations  pres- 
ence and  a  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Middle  East,  and 

Third,  to  prepare  the  groundwork  for 
the  convening  under  United  Nations 
auspices  of  an  international  conference 
to  deal  with  the  political  issues  which 
linderly  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

These  political  issues,  in  my  opinion, 
must  include — 

First,  acceptance  by  all  concerned  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  nation,  and 
respect  for  its  people  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity; 

Second,  guarantee  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  for  the  ships  of  Israel 
and  of  all  other  nations,  or.  the  placing 
of  both  waterways  under  international 
administration ; 

Third,  permit  settlement  of  the  border 
issues,  including  those  relating  to  the 
status  of  the  Gaza  strip  and  Jerusalem; 
and 

Fourth,  agreement  by  all  concerned  on 
the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
other  disputes  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
these  suggestions  will  help  to  advance 
our  search  for  lasting  peace,  with  justice, 
in  the  Middle  East. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  page 
13899  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  24,  1967,  records  me  as  having  not 
voted  on  final  psissage  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  Record  also  shows 
me  as  having  been  paired  against  final 
passage  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [  Mr. 
SHRrvER].  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Record  refiect  the  fact  that  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  floor  at 
that  late  hour  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had 


to  catch  a  plane  for  my  home  district  in 
California  in  order  to  meet  several  offi- 
cial obligations  there. 

I  left  instructions  with  the  pair  clerk 
to  pair  me  against  final  passage  in  event 
that  the  Quie  amendments  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  bill.  Little  did  I  sus- 
pect that  many  of  these  provisions 
would  be  included  in  the  form  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]  and 
finally  included  in  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  for  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
Although  the  measure  does  not  include 
all  of  the  amendments  I  had  hoped  for. 
it  does  take  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  would  support  that  step. 


A  CEASE-FIRE 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  j^n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  happy  to  take  the  fioor  to  commend 
our  great  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
His  handling  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  statesman- 
ship. Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  is 
also  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  so 
easy  for  those  who  are  not  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  negotiating  delicate 
matters  to  have  all  the  answers.  Invari- 
ably they  make  the  best  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks. 

Once  again.  President  Johnson  has 
justified  our  confidence  in  him. 

He  served  notice  in  advance  that  his 
country  was  committed  to  protecting  the 
political  and  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  that  the  blockading 
of  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  were  acts  of  aggression. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  he  has 
done  everything  possible  within  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
hostilities.  The  first  step  has  been  ac- 
complished in  calling  for  a  cesise-flre. 

Unlike  the  Arabs,  who  are  constantly 
threatening  war  and  destruction,  Israel 
asks  for  peace  and  has  indicated  that, 
when  necessary,  she  will  fight  for  peace. 
In  accordance  with  the  traditional  cry. 
Sholom — peace,  she  has  indicated  that 
she  will  lay  down  her  arms  as  soon  as 
her  enemies,  who  are  bent  upon  her  de- 
struction, do  the  same.  When  the  bellig- 
erents stop  fighting,  they  can  start 
talking — the  talking  that  Israel  has  been 
begging  for  for  so  long. 

The  next  step,  and  I  am  sure  President 
Johnson  can  be  counted  upon  to  be 
among  the  first  to  take  that  step,  must 
be  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  per- 
manent peace  treaties  in  that  area  of  the 
world  with  international  guarantees — 
guarantees  this  time  that  will  be  enforce- 
able against  aggression  in  that  area.  The 
cessation  of  aggression  must  include  the 
prevention  of  any  further  infiltration  and 
terrorism.  The  international  waterways 
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of  that  area,  both  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  must  be  kept  open  to  all 
nations,  including  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  from  here  in  we  can  take 
one  page  from  the  book  of  the  Arabs,  the 
page  on  which  they  wrote:  "the  friend 
of  my  enemies  is  my  enemy."  We  want 
to  be  friends  to  all  but  let  us  stop  being 
friends  to  those  who  would  cut  our 
throats. 


ALCOHOLISM   CARE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day joined  with  our  colleagues  Mr. 
Rodney,  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Carey,  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  care 
and  control  of  alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  disease  affecting 
people  in  all  areas  of  these  United  States. 
Effective  legislation  dealing  with  tiie 
cause,  treatment,  and  cure,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
combating  this  serious  problem. 

A  major  provision  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Alcoholism 
Cure  and  Control  within  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Bureau  would  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and 
as  a  coordinator  of  various  activities 
presently  carried  out  within  existing  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Grovernment.  The 
Bureau  would  further  provide  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  goverimients  in  establishing 
programs  and  procedures  in  dealing  with 
this  problem,  and  would  engage  in  basic 
research  on  the  causes,  treatment,  and 
cure  of  alcoholism. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  for  demon- 
stration projects  including  detoxifica- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, and  authorizes  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
Additional  grants  would  be  made  to  re- 
search programs  designed  to  discover  the 
best  uses  to  which  professional  talent  can 
be  put  for  the  care  and  control  of  alco- 
holics. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism Care  and  Control  consisting  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  of  enacting 
this  bill  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly. 
Alcoholism  can  no  longer  be  considered 
a  criminal  offense  but  a  disease  whose 
effects  have  destroyed  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  too  many  people.  I  strongly  urge 
the  support  of  our  colleagues  in  enacting 
this  bill. 


POTENTIAL  EFFECTS  OF  A  NATION- 
AL RAIL  STRIKE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaailmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
railway  strike  at  this  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  is  unthinkable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  arc  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  6.  1967. 
The  President,         I 
The   White  House.} 

De.\r  Mr  Presidsnt:  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  concern  at  the  possible  interruption  o'. 
our  national  rail  system  by  a  strike  at  this 
time.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  domestic  transportation  be  maln- 
t.xined  at  full  capacity  during  this  present 
critical  period  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  continuing  supply  of  our  forces  in 
Vlet-Nam  is  heavily  dependent  upon  our 
domestic  rail  system.  They  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  supplying  essential 
goods  in  trade  cfuinnels  or  as  part  of  our 
assistance  programs  to  other  countries 
tlirougiiout  Southeast  Asia  and  otlier  very 
vital  areas  in  the  world.  Any  interruption 
of  these  suppUes  in  their  movement  to  our 
ports  cou;d  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  netlon  and  for  freedom  in 
the   world. 

Further,  the  unfortunate  hostilities  which 
have  erupted  in  the  Middle  East  have  cre- 
ated a  new  series  of  potentially  heavy  bur- 
dens on  our  economy.  Fighting  or  political 
action  may  disrupt  the  movement  of  food 
and  fuel  to  much  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To 
the  extent  this  occurs  we  will  need  our  full 
resources  to  meet  the  contingencies  which 
may  occur. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  afford  a  crippling  strike.  All 
our  strength  will  ije  needed  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations to  our  soldiers  in  Vlet-Nam  and  to 
our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 
I  hope  and  pray  it  can  be  avoided. 
Respectfully, 

Dean  Rusk. 

The  Seorftart  op  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  June  6,  1967. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 

The  Defen.se  Dep.^rtment  h;..s  Ju.st  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  effects  of  a  rail  strike 
on  our  national  aecurity.  I  feel  I  must  tell 
you  that  it  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr,  Vance  and  me  that 
acceptance  of  an  Interruption  of  rail  move- 
ments of  defense  equipment  and  defense- 
related  supplies  at  a  time  when  we  have 
500,000  men  engaged  in  military  operations 
in  the  Pacific  and  simultaneously  face  a 
crisis  of  unpredictable  dimensions  In  the 
Middle  East  would  be  an  act  of  utter  folly, 
an  incredible  evasion  of  our  responsibility 
to   our  nation. 

I  realize  these  are  strong  w^ords,  but  1 
know  of  no  othera  to  describe  the  effect  on 
our  military  posture  were  rail  transport  of 
defense  goods  to   be   interrupted. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  and  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  for  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts in  securing  the  cease-fire  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  re-solution  is 
an  important  first  step,  but  there  is  still 
a  long  road  to  final  and  lasting  peace  in 
this  troubled  area.  A  peaceful  solution 
must  be  reached,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  I  sug- 
gest and  urge  a  permanent  peace  treaty 
with  international  guarantees. 

A  Middle  East  permanent  peace  treaty 
must  include  the  following  essential  ele- 
ments : 

First.  A  guarantee  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  for  the  .ships  of  Israel 
and  other  nations.  Second.  A  guarantee 
of  political  independence  and  territorial 
security  and  integrity  of  all  nations  in 
the  area.  Third.  A  permanent  settlement 
of  border  issues  and  acceptance  of  Is- 
rael's statehood.  Fourth.  A  guarantee 
against  any  further  infiltration,  terror- 
Ism,  and  threats  of  destruction  by  the 
Arab  States. 


PERMANENT    PEACE    TREATY    FOR 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.    GILBEIRT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Ron  No.  121) 

Ashley 
Ayrps 
Bat  tin 
Bell 
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Everett 

Pool 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Resnlck 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Ichord 

St.  Onge 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Karth 

Smith,  Calif 

Long.  La. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Nelsen 

Wllltams,  MlBc 

OKonskl 

Younger 

Bray 

Celler 

Clark 

Dow 

Downing 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT    ON    H.R.    9029,    MAKING 
APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   THE  DE- 
PARTMENT   OF    THE    INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.   Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  9029,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  504  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

H.    Res.    504 
Resoh'ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJn- 
ion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill    (H.R. 
10328)    to    Increase    the    public    debt    limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond   Act.    and    for    other    purposes.    After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill   and   shall   continue   not   to   exceed 
Jour  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled  bv   the   chairman    and    ranking   mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall   be  considered   as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be   in   order   to  said   bill   except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  de- 
bate, but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration    of    the    bill    for    amendment, 
the  Conunittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the   House    with    such    amendments    as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill   and   amendments    thereto   to   final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion   except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Martin!,  and.  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  we  propose  to  consider 
today.  As  the  reading  of  the  rule  by  the 
Clerk  discloses,  it  is  a  closed  rule  pro- 
viding 4  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  mean  that  when 
the  general  debate  is  over  under  the  rule 
the  only  amendments  which  can  be  of- 
fered will  be  committee  amendments.  Of 
course,  under  the  rule  the  minority  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  minority,  someone 
else  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  may  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  House  is  to  be 
Circumscribed  in  its  ability  to  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation,  is  it  anticipated, 
to  the  gentleman's  knowledge,  that  there 
will  be  any  amendment  or  amendments 
on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
committee  amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct,  and,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  also  is  correct. 
His  committee  has  that  privilege. 


Personally,  I  am  traditionally,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  House  knows,  opposed  to  closed 
rules.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  this 
one.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  some 
other  people  opposed   to  it  who  have 
joined  in  the  request  for  it.  who  say  that 
they  would  like  to  see  it  amended. 
What  will  the  bill  do,  in  brief? 
It  will  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  from  the  present  $336  biUion 
to  S365  billion,  an  increase  of  $29  billion : 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  debt  ceiling  was  raised  three  times 
last  year  and  once  already  this  year. 
That  is  one  thing  the  bill  will  do. 
Another  thing  it  will  do  is  to  provide 
for-  counting  in  the  debt  the  certificates 
the  Tieasury  sells  for  the  year  1968. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  commendable 
thing,  because  those  certificates  are  na- 
tional obligations  and  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  tliC  national  debt.  However,  I 
raised  a  qurfstion  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  question 
was.  "If  it  were  a  good  thing,  then  why 
limit  it  to  1  year:  why  not  put  it  all  in 
for  the  succeeding  years?"  The  answer 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  was  that 
in  effect — and  I  cannot  quote  him  liter- 
ally—they wanted  to  try  it  out.  At  any 
rate,  I  just  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  taking  this  step 
to  reflect  the  true  picture  of  the  national 
debt,  to  that  extent  at  least. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  explain  the  bill 
in  detail.  I  just  want  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  and  raise  the  question  here  with 
those  who  are  here  today,  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  the  Government  of  this 
young  Republic.  I  want  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion. "Where  are  we  going  in  our  fiscal 
affairs?" 

The  table  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
repoit  shows  that  in  1941  the  national 
debt  was  $49  billion.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  today  it  is  $336  billion.  This  is  in 
the  short  period  in  the  life  of  the  Nation 
of  some  25  years.  Now,  of  course,  under 
this  bill  we  increase  it  another  $29  bil- 
lion to  $365  billion.  In  all  of  those  years, 
as  I  recall  it  from  memory,  we  have  had 
only  two  balanced  budgets  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  in  all  of  those  years  up 
to  the  shooting  in  Vietnam  we  have  en- 
joyed the  greatest  peacetime  prosperity 
and  been  burdened  with  the  highest  rate 
of  peacetime  taxes  in  the  history  of  the 
RepubUc.  One  would  think  that  prudent 
people,  the  Presidents  of  the  Uruted 
States  of  both  parties  during  that  period, 
the  Members  of  Congress  during  that 
period,  with  their  responsibilities,  would 
have  been  trying  to  cut  down  that  na- 
tional debt  rather  than  to  increase  it. 

On  the  contrary,  though,  we  have  been 
throwing  the  taxpayers'  money  around 
hke  a  drunken  Santa  Claus,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  until  today  we  are  faced  with 
this  very  serious  situation  in  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  country.  We  are  told — and 
the  argument  will  no  doubt  be  made  here 
today  as  it  has  been  made  elsewhere — 
that  we  are  in  a  war  and  that  we  have 
been  in  a  war  now  for  some  3  years  or 


more  and  that  defense  spending  accounts 
for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply  not  true. 
The  record  shows  that  on  the  domestic 
front  spending  has  Increased  in  the  3 
year  period  of  fiscal  1965  to  1968  from 
$46  billion  in  1965  to  $66  billion  in  fiscal 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moreover  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
reputable  and  authentic  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  May  29,  1967,  showing 
some  figures  on  this  subject.  That  article 
listed  defense  spending  in  1961  at  $44.7 
billion.  In  1967,  due  to  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, it  had  increased  to  $68.8  billion,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  $24.1  billion,  or 
54  percent.  While  on  the  domestic  front 
with  reference  to  the  other  -budget  ex- 
penditures, in  1961  the  total  was  $36.8 
billion.  Six  years  later,  in  1967,  it  was 
S58.7  billion,  or  an  inci-ease  of  59  percent, 
in  domestic  spending. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
charge  this  spending  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, because  the  record  shows — and  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  authentic— that  we 
have  spent  at  a  greater  rate  on  the  do- 
mestic front  than  on  national  defense. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  I  ran  for  Congress 
the  first  time  at  the  same  time  FrankUn 
D.  Roosevelt  ran  for  the  Presidency.  In- 
cidentally, at  that  time,  both  of  us  ran 
on  an  economy  platform.  At  that  time  we 
were  spending  a  little  less  than  $4.5  bil- 
lion with  which  to  operate  the  entire 
Federal  Government — the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Congress,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  everything  else. 

Also  I  recall  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  called 
poor  old  Herbert  Hoover  a  spendthrift, 
because  he  was  spending  that  much 
money. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
spending  $14.4  billion— for  interest  alone 
on  the  national  debt,  or  better  than  three 
times  what  it  cost  to  operate  the  entire 
Federal  Government  34  years  ago. 

Yes.  I  know  that  the  argtiment  is  made 
by  the  "spenders"  that  the  gross  national 
product  goes  up  and  so  why  worry  about 
the  debt? 

Well.  I  get  very  little  comfort  out  of 
that  line  of  logic,  because  I  know  some- 
where down  the  line  there  has  got  to  be 
a  day  of  reckoning.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  Government's  ability  to 
spend  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  what  a 
corporation  or  any  businessman  can 
spend. 

It  would  seem  this  is  a  time  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation  that  it  should  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  We  should  take  Inven- 
tory and  see  where  we  are  going.  This 
concerns  me  very  much. 

Now,  what  accounts  for  this?  What 
accounts  for  all  of  the  domestic  spend- 
ing? We  cannot  sit  here  and  point  with 
the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  White  House 
and  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  solely  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion. After  all,  we  have  our  responsibility, 
we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  money. 

Now.  why  has  this  domestic  spending 
been  constantly  accelerated?  It  Is  be- 
cause this  Congress  has  been  passing  all 
of  these  new  programs,  whether  they  are 
Pair  Deal,  New  Deal,  or  Great  Society, 
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or  whatever  else  they  are  designated. 
The  Chief  Executive  cannot  spend  a  dol- 
lar unless  the  Congress  appropriates  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  recognize  my  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  In,  I  do  want  to 
point  out.  If  necessary,  to  those  who 
honor  me  here  with  their  presence  and 
their  attention,  that  I  have  voted  against 
mo6t  of  these  programs — I  would  say  90 
percent  of  them.  I  recognize,  as  you  must 
recognize,  and  you  do  recognize  when 
you  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  when 
a  new  progrram  is  started  here  it  is  going 
to  be  followed  with  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation to  Implement  it,  and  further- 
more that  It  is  going  to  be  accelerated 
as  It  goes  along.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evil  as  deficit  spending  Is  within  Itself, 
the  twin  monsters  that  it  creates  are 
ruinous  Infiation  and  an  all-powerful 
centralized  Government  in  Washington 
at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These 
are  truly  the  great  evils  that  flow  from 
this  deficit  spending. 

Oh,  undoubtedly  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  going  to  vote  against  increasing  this 
debt  limit  here  today.  Just  as  they  have 
voted  in  the  past,  and  yet  most  of  the 
Members  here  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
second  time  voted  for  a  great  gargantuan 
new  program  of  Federal  aid,  general 
Federal  aid.  to  education  at  a  cost  of 
some  $6  billion. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits  of 
that,  because  I  do  not  have  the  time  here, 
except  to  say  that  the  States,  forgetting 
the  evil  of  Federal  control  of  education — 
the  States  are  better  qualified  fiscally  to 
take  on  that  job  and  to  carry  It  on  than 
Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  anything  near  the  proportionate 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  yet 
we  are  building  up  a  sentiment  back 
home — we  are  offering  the  carrot — to 
come  to  Washington  and  get  what  you 
need — and  at  the  same  time  we  are  de- 
pleting the  sources  of  revenue  that  the 
States  could  enjoy. 

So  it  all  winds  up  in  one  strong  social- 
istic state.  I  do  not  know  anything  else 
to  call  it.  if  this  trend  is  not  reversed. 

Now  I  have  voted  against  every  debt 
Increase  that  has  been  brought  to  this 
House.  I  have  not  voted  for  one  such 
debt  Increase  and  I  voted  against  them 
on  the  theory  that  maybe  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  might  do  a  little  soul 
searching  and  take  a  little  of  this  inven- 
tory and  see  where  we  are.  In  the  past 
I  hare  reasoned  that  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  have  a  little  chaos  and  con- 
fusion that  we  are  told  would  ensue  if 
the  debt  celling  were  not  lifted— let  some 
Federal  employees  go  without  their 
checks  for  a  few  days — to  bring  about  a 
realization  of  the  true  situation  as  it 
exists  In  our  fiscal  policies. 

You  have  another  bill  coming  in  here. 
It  will  be  In  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
at  the  most — the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram. How  the  hearts  will  bleed  around 
here  for  the  poverty  stricken  people  of 
the  country.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  trying 
to  help  people  who  really  need  help.  But 
with  all  of  the  prosperity  that  the  ad- 
ministration boasts  of,  with  a  bloody  war 


being  waged  in  Vietnam  and  the  threat 
of  another  costly  war  threatened  In  the 
Middle  Esist.  I  aak  you  is  this  really 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  I  have  taken? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher  ) .  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  conclude  my  remarks  shortly  because 
I  have  promised  time  to  my  colleagues 
who  want  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this.  As  I  say,  I  voted 
against  most  of  these  programs  and 
against  all  of  these  debt  limit  increases. 

Therefore  it  may  come  as  a  little  sur- 
prise to  some  people  that  I  propose  to 
vote  for  this  increase — as  large  as  It  is — 
as  distasteful  as  it  is — and  not  feeling 
responsible  for  it.  Why  am  I  going  to 
vote  for  it?  I  am  going  to  do  it  because 
I  have  voted  for  every  dollar  of  appro- 
priations that  have  been  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  war  in  Vietnam  and  because 
I  have  vo^ed  to  take  the  flower  of  the 
young  manhood  of  this  Nation  and  send 
them  over  there  to  that  frontless  and 
rearless  war  that  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  denying  them  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  defend  themselves  and  win  this 
war. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  lower  ceiling.  Some 
of  my  friends  to  my  left — and  they  are 
my  friends,  appeared  before  my  commit- 
tee asking  for  this  closed  rule,  but  at  the 
same  time  saying  that  they  wanted  to 
cut  it  down.  That  does  not  make  sense 
to  me.  I  say  to  you  now.  my  friends,  I 
have  never  voted  for  a  closed  rule  either. 
If  you  will  offer  the  proper  motion  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  so  that 
you  can  have  an  open  nile  and  cut  this 
down,  I  will  go  along  with  you. 

Let  me  express  this  final  thought.  Let 
us  assume  our  responsibility  here.  I  ex- 
pect you  to  vote  just  like  I  am  going  to 
vote:  Vote  your  conscience.  If  your  con- 
science tells  you  to  vote  differently  from 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached,  I  expect 
you  to  do  what  you  think  is  best  for 
our  common  country.  But  if  this  country 
is  worth  fighting  and  dying  for  over  there 
in  the  bogs  of  the  ricelands,  then  it  is 
worth  fighting  for  here  on  the  home- 
front. 

Let  us  here  and  now.  conscious  of  our 
responsibility,  resolve  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  lest  we  lose  this  young 
Republic  on  the  home  front  while  these 
precious  boys  are  dying  for  it  on  the 
foreign  front. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  504 
provides  for  4  hours  of  debate  and  a 
closed  rule  on  H.R.  10328.  As  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  Just  explained  to  you, 
this  is  a  bill  to  Increase  the  debt  limit 
of  our  coimtry  to  4365  billion. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  since  1961,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  Increases  in  our  debt 
limit  10  times:  this  Is  the  llth  appear- 
ance of  this  legislation  since  1961. 

It  Is  also  IntercBting  to  note  that  in 
1961  our  temporary  debt  celling  was  $293 
billion.  We  are  being  asked  to  increase 


this  to  $365  billion,  or  a  net  increase 
since  1961  of  $72  bUllon. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Congress 
increased  our  temporary  debt  ceiling  by 
$6  billion.  Here  we  are,  again  today,  con- 
sidering the  same  legislation  for  an  ad- 
ditional $29  billion  increase,  or  a  total 
increase  in  this  year  alone — and  we  have 
only  covered  about  5  months— of  $35 
billion.  This  $72  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  since  1961,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
record  of  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  this  na- 
tional increase  of  $29  billion,  on  top  of 
the  $6  billion  which  we  had  about  3 
months  ago?  We  are  going  to  hear  4 
hours  of  debate  on  this  subject  today. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  points  that 
will  be  stressed  is  the  increased  expendi- 
tures in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  take  a  look  at  the  report  itself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  regard  to  this.  I  quote  from 
page  17  of  the  report: 

The  level  of  domestic  spending  In  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  alone — wholly  apart 
from  our  defense  requirements  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam — has  Increased  from  about  $46 
billion  for  fiscal  1965  to  approximately  $66 
billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

That  is  a  $20  billion  increase  for  non- 
defense  spending,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  3  fiscal  years.  Now  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report: 

Two-thirds  of  the  $28.3  billion  increase  In 
Federal  expenditures  from  calendar  1963 
through  1966 — as  measured  In  the  national 
Income^  accounts — Is  accounted  for  by  non- 
defense  spending.  Moreover,  as  projected  in 
the  January  1967  budget  message,  over  iialJ 
of  the  profwsed  $37  billion  lncre.a.se  In  out- 
lays from  fiscal  1966  through  fiscal  19G8  Is  to 
be  in  nondefense  programs. 

The  interest  on  our  national  debt  to- 
day is  over  $14  billion  a  year.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Fowler,  stated  that  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  our  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  could  run  from  $24  to  $29 
billion.  If  we  have  an  increased  deficit 
in  1968  of  the  maximum  figure  of  $29 
billion,  this  is  going  to  add  approximately 
$1.5  billion  to  the  cost  of  the  interest  we 
are  paying,  or  a  total  interest  payment 
of  $15.5  billion  for  1  year.  This  is  the 
second  largest  item  in  our  budget,  next 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  military.  It 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  go  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt, 
saddling  the  burden  of  this  debt  and  the 
increased  Interest  charges  on  our  chil- 
dren, our  grandchildren,  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

We,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  responsible  men  and 
women.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  In 
the  Congress  authorize  the  programs.  We 
in  the  Congress  appropriate  the  money. 
It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
national  debt  which  is  asked  for  today, 
for  the  Congress  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
as  to  where  we  are  going,  as  to  what 
road  we  are  going  to  follow  now  and  in 
the  future. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

I  also  favor,  Mr.  Speaker,  sending  this 
bill  back  to  committee  so  that  the  com- 
mittee can  caU  up  the  administration 
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and  the  departments  concerned  down- 
town and  request  from  them  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  the  domestic  and  non- 
defense  spending  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Then,  after  this  careful  re- 
appraisal has  been  made,  they  should 
come  up  to  make  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  the  priorities  as  to  which  pro- 
grams are  more  important  than  the 
others,  to  cut  back  on  these  domestic 
and  nondefense  spending  programs  so 
that  our  budget  will  get  back  Into  balance 
and  we  will  not  continually  have  to  con- 
sider legislation  such  as  we  have  before 
us  today,  to  increase  the  national  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  this  sif  temoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of  course 
favor  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  the  House  to  consider  but,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  I  object  to  a  closed  rule.  I 
believe  it  particularly  inappropriate  to 
have  a  closed  rule  on  this  legislation.  We 
have  not  only  the  factor  of  judgment  on 
how  much  the  debt  ceiling  should  be,  on 
which  the  House  should  work  its  will 
after  listening  to  the  debate  on  both 
sides,  but  also  the  issue  involved  of  this 
participation  certiflcates,  which  involves 
a  sale  of  capital  assets,  likewise  a  mat- 
ter on  which  the  House  should  be  able 
to  work  its  will  after  listening  to  debate. 

There  is  a  third  area.  I  know  it  is  par- 
ticularly true  there  is  interest  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  in  this  issue.  It  is  the  issue  in 
regard  to  the  interest  ceiling  on  long- 
term  securities. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  open  rule  on 
,  that  so  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
tiymg  to  persuade  my  colleagues,  enough 
Members  of  the  House,  that  the  whole  in- 
terest ceiling  is  working  afiainst  flexibil- 
ity and  lower  interest  rates  and  against 
lessening  impediments  on  the  money 
market  for  those  who  have  to  compete 
for  capital.  I  know  there  are  those  on  the 
other  side  who  do  not  even  want  to  do 
the  liberalization  which  is  provided  in 
the  bill. 

But  under  a  closed  rule,  of  course, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
work  its  will. 

It  is  about  time  it  be  emphasized  that 
when  we  remove  the  power  of  amend- 
ment we  in  effect  have  removed  the  pow- 
er of  debate.  The  House  should  recognize 
this. 

There  is  no  Action  that  can  be  resorted 
to  in  this  regard.  I  repeat,  no  fiction. 
When  we  consider  a  tax  bill,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  it  will  open  up  the 
whole  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  regard 
that  as  a  fiction.  Now  there  is  not  even 
that  fiction. 

The  oiUy  reason  the  House  is  going 
along  with  a  closed  rule — and  I  know  it 
will — is  because  the  Members  have  been 
lulled  into  this  habit. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  the 
floor  to  discuss  this,  because  my  views 
on  this  are  pretty  well  known.  Tie  only 
reason  I  have  Is  because  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  whom  Ijhonor. 
who  is  coming  before  us  with  this  closed 
rule  although  he  says  he  Is  against  It, 
went  on  to  talk  about  the  inability  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  zero  in  on 


the  serious  question  of  balanced  budgets 
and  appropriations  and  expenditure 
policy. 

Now,  bottled  up  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee right  now  is  the  Monroney-Madden- 
Curtls  bill,  which  came  out  of  the  biparti- 
san, equal  Etemocrats  and  equal  Repub- 
licans, Reorganization  Committee.  It 
was  a  special  joint  committee  appointed 
some  2  years  ago.  A  great  bulk  of  the 
measure  of  reforms  in  the  Monroney- 
Madden-Curtls  bill  constitute  those  In 
the  area  of  im.proving  our  methods  of 
handling  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  happening  with 
the  bill.  I  know  the  gentleman  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  appropriations  process  did 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  developing  these 
techniques.  I  tried  to  help  on  it.  This 
bill,  again  I  repeat,  is  bottled  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  pled  with  that 
committee  not  to  duplicate  the  work  that 
had  been  going  on  for  2  years  by  his  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  The  excuse  for  sending  that 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  early  this 
year,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
that  the  Senate  put  on  a  number  of 
amendments  which  the  joint  committee 
had  not  considered.  I  agree  that  this  was 
a  proper  reason.  However,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  should  have  limited  its  concern 
to  these  amendments,  to  be  sure  that  the 
House  did  not  need  hearings  on  this  new 
matter  that  the  special  committee  might 
not  have  gone  into  and  which  were  put 
on  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  This  plea  was 
not  heard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  doing.  It  had  only  1 
day  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  was  not 
even  able  to  get  time  to  testify.  However, 
I  do  know  this  bill  is  effectively  bottled 
up.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  took  the 
fioor  today,  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  want  to  get 
that  bill  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
Then  maybe  the  House  can  do  something 
in  the  future  about  appropriations  and 
expenditures.  Right  now  we  do  not  have 
the  legislative  machinery  to  do  the  job. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
policy  statement  adopted: 
House  Republican  Policy  CoMMm-EE  State- 
ment ON  Public  Debt  Ceiling — H.R.  10328 
We  are  opposed  to  the  Administration  re- 
quested 829  billion  Increase  In  the  Debt  Cell- 
ing. This  Increase.  In  addition  to  the  $6  bil- 
lion increase  that  was  enacted  less  than  three 
months  ago,  ts  the  largest  since  World  War 
II.  It  would  establish  a  debt  authorization  of 
»365  billion. 

Since  1961  the  Democratic  Administrations 
have  embraced  the  philosophy  of  unlimited 
government  spending  and  budget  deficits. 
Budget  subterfuge  and  glmmlckery  financing 
have  become  the  trademark  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. Notwithstanding  repeated  and  ever 
more  urgent  danger  signals,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey    Administration    has    refused    to 


place  Its  fiscal  house  In  order.  It  has  con- 
sistently underestimated  the  cost  of  the  war 
to  avoid  a  cutback  in  nonessential  spending. 
In  January  1966,  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  submitted  a  $112.8  blUlon 
budget  that  proposed  defense  expenditures 
of  only  $60.5  billion.  Immediately  it  became 
apparent  that  this  was  a  totally  unrealistic 
figure  In  view  of  the  massive  federal  spend- 
ing, the  Administration  continued  to  adhere 
to  Its  original  Budget.  In  fact,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  the  President  not  only  reaffirmed 
the  earlier  Budget  figure  but  assured  the 
American  people  that  total  expenditures 
would  be  cut  back  by  at  least  (3  billion.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  November  elections 
that  the  American  people  were  finally  told 
the  truth.  In  January  1967.  when  the  Ad- 
ministration submitted  Its  Budget  for  fiscal 
1968,  the  Administration  disclosed  that  fiscal 

1967  expenditures  would  amount  to  $126.7 
billion  and  not  the  $112.8  blHlon  previously 
reported. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  is  again  repeat- 
ing the  same  misleading  budgetary  tactics. 
Last  January,  a  deficit  of  $8.7  billion  was  fore- 
cast. Now  the  Treasury  officially  estimates 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  wlU  be  $11  bU- 
llon. However,  the  Administration  is  seeking 
borrowing  authority  to  accommodate  a  deficit 
of  $29  billion.  Significantly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $11  billion  estimated  deficit  and 
the  $29  billion  request  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  thOgTreasury  In  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"But  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  deficit  In 

1968  is  vulnerable  to  greater  than  usual  un- 
certainties, and  we  must  take  the  account  of 
these  In  determining  a  prospectively  secure 
debt  limit  level  to  carry  through  fiscal  year 
1969. 

"One  contingency  Is  that  Vietnam  spend- 
ing could  bulge  well  above  the  current  esti- 
mate. 

"Another  Is  the  timing  of  the  passage  of 
the  tax  surcharge. 

"And  still  another  is  the  possibility  that 
corporate  tax  receipts  would  fall  short  of 
estimates." 

It  Is  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  the 
"contingencies"  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  add  up  to  $29  billion  If  the  Ad- 
ministration is  also  unable  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  through  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates. 

Although  the  Administration  Is  attempt- 
ing to  Justify  the  fiscal  plight  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  basis  that  the  Vietnam  War  is  a 
"costly  war,"  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this 
contention.  The  level  of  domestic  spending 
In  the  administrative  budget  alone — wholly 
apart  from  our  defense  requirements  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam — has  Increased  from  about 
$46  billion  for  fiscal  1965  to  approximately 
$66  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  Two-thirds  of  the 
$28.3  billion  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures 
from  calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  meas- 
ured In  the  National  Income  accounts — is 
accounted  for  by  non-defense  spending. 
Moreover,  as  projected  In  the  January  1967 
budget  message,  over  half  of  the  proposed 
$37  billion  Increase  In  outlays  from  fiscal 
1966  through  fiscal  1968  Is  to  be  In  non-de- 
fense programs. 

Alarmed  by  the  fact  that  "red  Ink"  In  the 
federal  Budget  could  "burst  all  bounds,"  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  stated : 

"We  must  continually  re-evaluate  existing 
expenditure  programs  In  the  light  of  a  very 
objective  measurement  of  the  benefits  which 
they  convey  and  the  costs  which  they  will 
Impose.  Every  new  program  should  be  viewed 
not  In  terms  of  Its  first  year  cost  alone,  but 
In  terms  of  what  Its  cost  will  be  five  yeairs 
from  now,  ten  years  from  now  or  perhaps  fif- 
teen years  from  now." 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congreu  and 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  have  re- 
I>eatedly  called  for  a  cutback  In  nonessential 
spending  and  for  honest  reporting  of  antlcl- 
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SSeircJTs^  trST^itT^a?^!^  KaTofsi^Son"  '"'  "'"°"'^  '^'*  ^^.H  --1^-1-"-  °^  the  long-t.nn 

not    provide    baalc    budgetary    reforms.    In         Mr  ^nllil;  ?S     ?"  .    n     .     .         v,  '"^^^^^  °"  Government  obligations  was 

March  of  thta  year,  a  Republican  Resolution  ^J^^  Speaker,  this  fact  illustrates  why  the  break  in  the  dike  which  has  broueht 

waa    intaroduced    which    would    retiorn    the  ?"f  Congress  must  guard  against  higher  us  a  flood  of  higher  and  higher  inten.« 

Budget  to  the  President  and  request  that  merest    rates.    That    is    why    I    am    so  rates.  We  are  now  reaping  the  sad  anri 

he  Indicate  the  places  and  amounts  where  opposed  to  changing  the  definition  of  a  tragic    consequences    of    this    Msnin 

w!o  i  *!!f  *K*t  '■!^"*=«o'^«  '^^^  ^  ™ade.  It  Treasury  note  from  5  to  7  years.  Treas-  Humphrey-Eisenhower  policy 

^inH^H    f  ?vf  F^^P  °'  *  '*°'"'^  "^y   ^°tes  carry   no   limit  on   interest  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  m.^c 

Resolution  during  the  85th  Congress  resulted  rates no  ceilinB  nf  anv  kinrt   Th^rff^ro  ^y.l  ri  '^Pcctji.i,  i  wouia  iiKe  to  place  in 

m  recommended  reductions  of  $1,342  billion  „nrt^thic  ti,^  h  «    ^^        f    ^^^f^^^f.^'  the  Record  a  table,  taken  from  the  rec- 

in  a  Budget  of  $73.3  bUUon.  Unfortunate^  Ji^'^f              ^  detoition  of  a  note,  the  ords    of    the    Federal    Reserve,    which 

the   Democrat-controlled   Congress   In    1967  .^^^^^ury  can  market  securities  at  any  plainly  shows  what  has  happened  to  vield 

has  refused  to  grant  this  Resolution  any  '"Merest  rate  so  long  as  they  do  not  bear  on   long-term   Government   oblieatinnc 

consideration  whatsoever.  a  matunty  longer  than  7  years.  This  data  is  regarded  as  significantin 

^hrlAn^.P^^'l*.  *^**/^«  Johnson-Hum-         Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  against  the  judging  the  Federal  Reserve's  perform- 

'^^BJ^t^Kti^^'^--  ^^^^^^^^oS^.^1^  thTiTS?k^;trTr;abTe'Sv 

ira^ddrC^The^'AaSattonTnd'^re  T^ "  i""  .'*""'"■  ^^^^^^er  interest  shows  thS  Tring  th^Democrat  "a  ! 

congress  may  have  to  find  adSlttonaf  sources  \f^'^  f"  ^°^  ^^,*^"f  ^^^ .  ^"^^  «"  "«•  ministrations,  from  1939  to  1952.  we  kept 

of  revenue  that  wUi  cut  the  deficit  to  a  i,  '^t  ^  ^  ^"^e  for  lower  interest  rates,  yields  on  these  bonds  near  2 '2  percent 

manageable  level.  A  deficit  of  the  magnitude  **'"-   Speaker,   an   open   rule   on   this   bill  But  look  at  the  years  after  1952   and  vou 

that  Is  now  contemplated  Is  Intolerable.  It  would  have  given  the  House  an  oppor-  will  see  what  William  McChesne'v  Martin 

would  further  escalate  prices  and  hiterest  tunity   to   clearly  voice  its   opinion   on  has  done  to  the  Government  bond  mar 

rates  In  what  Is  already  a  seriously  strained  changing  the  definition  of  a  Treasury  ket  and  to  the  country 

domestic  economy.  In  April,  the  cost  of  liv-  note  from  5  years  to  7  years.  We  should  v    ,w          ,        ,  """""y- 

Ing  increased  0.3%.  Another  period  of  "tight  have  had  a  separate  voto  nn   thi<;  i«np  ^'^''**  "^  '""S-term  Government  bonds,  by 

money"  slmUar  to  that  experienced  last  Pall  T^l^se  interested   fnln,^^  ?nti-»=t  V^^f^  months.    1939    to   present 

When   interest   rates   soared   to   new   heights  f„nnof    hff^    K,^f    kJ   !^       interest  rates  [Percent   per   annum! 

Is  a  grave  possibility.  cannot   help   but   be   deeply   concerned  year                                            '          y,.,. 

The  ducking  and  dodging  of  the  Johnson-  ^^°^^   increasing   the   authority   of   the     1939  2  « 

Humphrey  Administration  which  is  typified  Treasury  to  market  more  and  more  secu-     1940  ""    221 

by  the  vague  and  evasive  testimony  of  the  rities  at  higher  and  higher  interest  rates.     1941   11"  195 

Secretary  of  Treasury  must  stop.  Hard  facts  It   is  time   that   this  Congress  started     1^*2   2  46 

and  realistic  projections  of  future  spending  protecting  the  American  people  against     ^^*^   2.47 

must  be  made  available.  If  we  are  to  avoid  high  interest  ratPK  and  ucnHnnc  inforoct     ^^^^  - - "  48 

a  runaway  economy  that  may  lead  to  govern-  Stes  It  r«ThP  H«n!^f  t^^^^^^^  19«  2„ 

mental  control  of  wages,  prices  and  credit  f^tes^t  can  be  done  if  the  Congress  will     1946  l\i 

as  weu  as  further  increases  In  taxes,  there  take  up  its  responBibility.  1947   2.' 

must  be  restraint  In  federal  spending  and         Mr.  Speaker,  when  William  McChesney     1948  ...  244 

an  Immediate  Implementation  of  expcndl-  Martin  became  Chairman  of  the  Federal     1949 2  31 

ture  priorities.  Reserve  in  1951.  the  country  had  experi-     195°  ""'  232 

Mr  MARTTTJ  ivTr  c3r>o<>iror<  T  „i<.iw  *!,=  Pressures — of  stable  interest  rates  main-     ,9==  il, 

gem5e3fS-?exa?5^m?nUr*^"^^  lZt%TZTel'eT:V''^^''-  ^  '^^^-^^-^^^^^:   ^^ 

sSinuteT'  ^*™*''^'  ^^  recognized  for  the    public    interest.    During    these     12     1959   III.::::::    4^8 

years — a  period  of  varied  economic  con-     ^960   4.02 

A  VOTE  AGAINST  PREVIOUS  QUESTION  ON  THE  dltlons— Intcrest  rBtcs  on  long-term  Gov-     ^^^^  - 3.90 

RVL^is  A  VOTE  AGAINST  HIGH  mTEHEST  emment    obligations    never    did    climb    \lll  -" - 3.95 

Mr  PAT^Axi   n,     o       ,        ,  ^^^^  2'2  percent.  And  during  most  of     llH  1?? 

fK     u!^^^-  M'"- Speaker,  J  want  to  this  period,  the  interest  rates  were  actu-     ills  Jo 

thank  the  (Ustmguished  gentleman  from  ally  well   below   the  2>2-percent  figure.  1966                                                             4  65 

Mississippi  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Short-term  interest  was  actually  as  low  , 

I  share  his  views  about  what  he  said  as  three-eighths  of  1  percent  ^^-  Speaker,  this  table  clearly  indicts 

awhile  ago  that  is  bothering  him  about         Now  these  were  the  conditions  that  Mr  ^^^  Policies  of  the  present  Chairman  of 

fiscal  affairs.  I  want  to  be  specific  rather  Martin  inherited  when  he  became  Chair-  ^^^   Federal   Reserve.   These  are  irre- 

than    general.    He    made    a    wonderful  man  in  1951.  He  maintained  this  benefi-  ^"table  facts.  To  allow  interest  rates  to 

speech.  I  wish  he  had  an  hour's  more  cial   pohcy — a   policy   which   saved   the  ^^^^  climbed  in  this  manner  can  be  the 

time,  because  this  is  a  very  difficult  sub-  country  billions  and  biUions  of  dollars—  '"^sult  of  only  two  things— either  gross 

ject  and  one  that  should  be  resolved  in  throughout  the  remainder  of  President  Ir^competence  or  behind-the-scenes  ma- 

a  little  better  way  in  the  Congress.  Truman's  term.  nipulatlons.  These  rates  did  not  go  up 

I  think  that  the  entire  cause  of  the         As  soon  as  the  Repubhcans  came  into  ^^  themselves;  they  went  up  bcause  Mr. 

imbalance  In  our  fiscal  affairs  is  due  to  power  in  1953.  the  manipulation  started  Martin  and  his  allies  in  the  big  business 

one  thing— high  interest.  Martin  and  the  Republicans  got  rid  of  world— mainly  large  banks— wanted  it 

Much   of  our   national   debt  can   be  one  issue  of  long-term  obligations  at  2^8  ^°  happen, 

traced  to  high  interest  payments  piled  on  percent  in  early  1953— just  to  take  the  These     manipulations    have    added 

top  of  high-interest  payments.  heat  off  and  to  delude  people  into  think-  »'   ^east   $43    biUion   in   excess   interest 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  on  ing  that  they  would  continue  the  low-  charges  on  the  national  debt  since  1951. 

July  1.  the  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  forced  interest  policies  of  the  Democratic  ad-  I"  other  words,  this  would  be  $43  billion 

to  shell  out  $14.2  billion  just  to  pay  the  ministrations.  worth    of   the   taxpayers'   money  that 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  for  1  year.        But  it  was  not  long  before  Mr  Martin  ^°^<^  ^^^e  been  saved  if  interest  rates 

This  sum  is  second  only  to  our  expendl-  and  Secretary  of   the  Treasury  George  had  been  kept  at  the  levels  existing  dur- 

tures  for  defense  needs.  Each  year  this  Humphrey  figured  a  way  to  jack  up  in-  ^"^    the    Democratic    years    from    1939 

*"S  ^S^^-  terest  rates.  In  fact,  on  May  15.  with  through  1952.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Interest  charges  Eisenhower  in  offtce  less  than  4  months  anyone  here  what  $43  billion  would  do 

on  the  national  debt  are  double  what  they  Martin  and  Humphrey  got  together  on  for  the  country  if  spent  for  some  pro- 

wouid  have  been  had  the  country  main-  another  long-term  issue  which  went  for  ductive  purposes  other  than  paying  ex- 

lamed  me  interest  rates  prevalent  under  3.25  percent.  Now,  they  did  not  actually  cess  interest  to  a  handful  of  big  bankers. 

tne  Roosevelt  and  Tniman  admlnistra-  need  the  money  at  this  time,  but  they  This  $43  billion  is  just  the  beginning 

nf'/i  1  f      *      *      u  wanted  to  sell  the  bonds  at  this  higher  of  the  story.  More  than  $200  biUion  in 

uJaf      <  «      .  ^?„r^        "  '^^^^  *'  *^^  interest  rate  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  excess  Interest  charges  taken  out  of  the 

ie\eis  existing  in  1951,  we  would  be  pay-  the  Democrats'  2»4-percent  line.  pockets  of  the  consumer  can  be  traced 
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to  Mr.  Martin's  policies.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  such  a  gross  betrayal  of 
the  public  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record  two  tables  which  establish 
and  prove  the  figures  I  have  cited. 
Table  I  shows  the  excess  Interest  charges 
on  the  net  public  and  private  debt.  The 
table  compares  the  interest  costs  com- 
pounded at  the  1951  rate  with  the  actual 
interest  costs  that  have  been  paid  as  a 
result  of  the  Martin  increases.  Table  I 
follows : 

Table  I. — Net  public  and  private  debt,  total 
interest  paid,  and  average  rate  of  interest 
m  the  United  States,  1951-66 


Computed 

Interest 

Total 

Interest 

average 

costs 

Year 

debt 

paid 

interest 

figured 

On 

(in 

(^2) 

at  1951 

billions) 

billions) 

computed 

rate 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1951..,.       -   - 

»524. 0 

J17.8 

3.397 

$17.8 

1952    -. 

555.2 

19.7 

3.548 

18.9 

1953 

586.5 

21.9 

3.734 

19.9 

1954 

612.0 

23.7 

3.873 

20.8 

1955 

672.3 

26.0 

3.867 

22.8 

1956.    .      ... 

707.5 

29.8 

4.212 

24.0 

195?     . 

738.9 

34.0 

4.601 

25  1 

1958. 

782.6 

36.0 

4  600 

26.6 

1959 

M6.  2 

40.8 

4.821 

28.7 

1%0 

890.2 

45  7 

5.134 

30.2 

1961    - 

947.7 

48.4 

5.107 

32.2 

1962     . 

1.019.3 

53.4 

5.238 

34.6 

1963 

1.096.9 

59.8 

5.452 

37.3 

1964 

1.174.3 

66.5 

5.663 

39  9 

196= 

1.270.3 

74.0 

5.825 

43.2 

1966' 

1.368.3 

82.7 

6.044 

46.5 

TolJi 

680.2 

468.5 

•  Estim.ited, 

l^ote  -  See  the  lollowing  table: 

Tofil  col.  3  J680.  2 

Le  ;s  total  col.  5    .  -468.5 

Excess  cost     ._  211.7 

Sjjrce.  fconomic  Report  of  the  President,  1967. 

Table  H  shows  the  same  comparison 
in  relation  to  the  total  interest  paid  on 

the  Federal  debt.  Like  table  I,  the  com- 
parison is  between  the  interest  cost  com- 
pounded at  the  1951  rate  versus  the 
actual  payments  resulting  from  the 
Martin  increases.  The  unnecessary  in- 
creases imposed  by  Martin  have  actually 
amounted  to  $43,200  million  in  excess  in- 
terest charges  as  this  table  shows: 

Table  II. — Total  Federal  debt  and  interest 
paid,  fiscal  1951-68 


Total 

Total 

Computed 

Computed 

Federal 

inteiest 

annual 

interest 

Fiscal  year 

debt  (in 

paid  (in 

interest 

cost  at  1951 

millions) 

millions) 

rates 

rale  (in 
millions) 

-    

. 



-— 

- 

1951  ... 

J255.3 

$5.7 

2.233 

$5.7 

1952     . 

259.2 

5.9 

2.276 

5.8 

1953 

266.1 

6.6 

2.480 

5  9 

1954 

271.3 

6.5 

2.3% 

6.1 

274.4 

6.4 

2  332 

6.  1 

272.8 

6.8 

2  493 

6  1 

270.6 

7.3 

2.698 

6.0 

1958 

276.4 

7.7 

2.7.S6 

6.2 

1959 

1960 

1961.  ; 

1962 

1*3 

1964 

1965.. 

1966     ■  ' 

19671 

19611. : 

284.8 

7.7 

2.704 

6.4 

286.5 

9.3 

3.246 

6.4 

289.2 

9.0 

3.112 

6.5 

298.6 

9.2 

3.081 

6.7 

306.5 

10.0 

3.263 

6.8 

312.5 

10.7 

3.424 

7.0 

317.9 

11.4 

3.586 

7.1 

320.4 

12.1 

3.777 

7.2 

327.3 

13.5 

4.125 

7.3 

335.4 

14.2 

4.234 

7.5 

Total... 

160.0 

116.8 

'  Estimated 

Source:  Econ 

omic  Report  of  the  President  1967. 
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We  probably  will  never  know  the  total 
cost  of  these  higher  interest  rates.  Dur- 
ing the  period  since  1951 — and  particu- 
larly in  the  Eisenhower  years — our  econ- 
omy has  often  been  plagued  by  under- 
utilization  of  resources,  unemployment, 
and  wastefuUy  idle  industrial  capacity. 
It  is  true  that  the  Vietnamese  war  has, 
in  many  areas,  pushed  the  country  to 
full  use  of  its  industrial  capacity,  but 
this  is  an  unusual  situation  for  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  hardly  claim 
credit. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  the  Federal  Reserve's  poli- 
cies led  directly  to  three  recessions  and 
to  high  unemployment  and  to  an  ex- 
treme waste  of  the  country's  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Illustrate  this  point,  I 
quote  from  the  1967  Economic  Report  of 
the  President: 

Because  of  the  excessive  unemployment 
and  idle  capital  In  previous  years,  the  Na- 
tion sacrificed  the  opportunity  to  consume 
and  invest  a  large  amount  of  the  output 
that  it  was  capable  of  producing.  At  the 
trough  of  the  recession  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1961,  the  "gap"  between  actual  and  po- 
tential GNP  amounted  to  $57  billion  (1966 
prices).  Prom  1958  to  1965.  the  cumulative 
gap  totaled  $260  billion. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  a  distin- 
guished group  of  economists  who  make 
up  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Their  findings  clearly  illustrate  the  se- 
vere and  permanent  damage  that  Mr. 
Martins  policies  have  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  what  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  done  to  the  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  High  interest  rates  in  many 
areas — particularly  in  housing  and  edu- 
cation— have  negated  much  of  the  ef- 
fort of  progressive  Congresses.  We  have 
seen  high  interest  rates  wipe  out  more 
housing  and  more  school  buildings  than 
we  could  ever  possibly  build  through 
Federal  appropriations. 

Of  course,  the  rising  cost  of  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  is  placing  all  pro- 
grams and  the  entire  Federal  budget 
under  heavy  pressure.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  policies  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  are  pay- 
ing $14.2  billion  in  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  is  second  only  to  the 
outlays  for  national  defense — it  sur- 
passes evei"y  other  item. 

The  housing  industiT.  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Martin,  is  in  a  depression.  I  have 
been  concerned  directly  with  housing  for 
many  years  particularly  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry,  the  construction  trades, 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions,  the 
furniture  and  appliance  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  All  of  these  industries  have 
shared  in  this  depression. 

The  loss  of  these  housing  units  in 
1966.  and  in  the  early  months  of  this 
year,  have  set  the  country  back  years  in 
its  efforts  to  wipe  out  slums  and  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  its  citizens.  It 
has  cost  the  average  homeowner  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  added  interest 
charges. 

A  1 -percent  increase  in  interest 
charges  on  a  $20,000  home  loan  costs  the 
buyer  $4,734  over  30  years.  Most  home 
loans  have  gone  up  from  1  to  2  percent- 
age points  since  the  December  1965  ac- 


tion of  the  Federal  Reserve.  So  this 
means  that  in  most  cases,  the  homebuyer 
ha^  shelled  out  anywhere  from  $4,800  to 
$10,000  in  extra  charges.  With  the  na- 
tional median  income  something  less 
than  $5,000,  this  means  that  the  average 
person  will  be  contributing  at  least  1 
and  probably  2  years'  wages  juBt  to  pay 
extra  interest  charges  imposed  by  that 
single  act  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  situation  in  the  housing  industry 
is  dramatic.  But  the  same  conditions 
exist  to  some  degree  throughout  the 
economy.  The  37'/2-E)ercent  increase  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Decem- 
ber 1965  raised  the  cost  of  all  products 
in  the  economy.  So  the  consumer  paid, 
and  paid  heavily,  every  time  he  made  a 
purchEise  in  1966,  and  he  is'  still  paying 
for  the  Federal  Reserve's  foUy  in  1967. 
By  increasing  prices,  the  Federal  Reserve 
fanned  the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  club  of  high  interest  rates  has 
fallen  unevenly  on  the  economy  since 
December  1965,  creating  especially  heavy 
burdens  for  the  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  The  monetary  situation  since 
December  1965  has  been  a  burden  on  the 
poor  and  a  bonanza  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  in  the 
House  who  shed  crocodile  tears  over 
spending.  All  of  us  here  are  opposed  to 
wasteful  spending  and  fiscal  misman- 
agement. But  I  wonder  why  those  who 
complain  the  loudest  about  spending,  say 
so  little  about  high  interest  rates. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  interest 
charges — $14.2  bilUon — are  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
next  fiscal  year  outside  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  would  suggest  that  those 
who  are  truly  concerned  about  reducing 
the  budget  and  saving  the  taxpayers 
money  take  on  the  cause  of  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Even  a  small  cut  in  interest 
rates  would  save  the  taxpayers  billions 

of  dollars  and  would  allow  our  defense 
and  domestic  programs  to  go  forward 
without  hindrance. 

Let  those  interested  in  cutting  the 
budget  start  the  cutting  where  It  would 
do  the  most  good — on  interest  rates.  If 
our  Republican  colleagues  are  really  seri- 
ous about  saving  money,  then  let  them 
join  the  Democrats  in  a  drive  to  lower 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  says  here  in  the  debit 
ceiling  bill  that  they  are  changing  the 
name,  the  definition  of  notes — U.S. 
notes — ^so  it  will  be  7  years  instead  of  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  effort  was  made  to 
lengthen  it  to  10  years  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wisely  brought  it  back 
to  7.  But  you  are  lengthening  it  to  7,  and 
this  means  high  interest  for  7-year  obli- 
gations. This  particular  increase  is  bad; 
it  should  be  kept  at  5  years.  It  is  changing 
the  entire  concept  of  Government  fi- 
nance materially  and  substantially  and 
leads  us  toward  higher  interest  rates. 

So  when  you  vote  to  increase  that  pe- 
riod to  7  years,  you  are  voting  to  allow 
higher  interest  rates  on  more  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  There  is  no  limit  on  securities 
up  to  7  years.  The  sky  is  the  limit.  The 
lid  or  limit  is  taken  off.  You  can  sell  these 
notes  at  a  discount — 15  percent,  20  per- 
cent, or  25  percent,  or  any  amount.  There 
is  no  restriction  whatsoever  on  notes. 
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So.  If  you  vote  for  this  bUl,  like  It  Is. 
you  are  forgetting  the  fact  that  low  In- 
terest on  Oovemment  securities  would 
help  this  country  more  than  anything 
else  on  earth.  You  are  voting  to  perpetu- 
ate the  highest  Interest  rates  we  have 
had  In  the  history  of  this  Oovemment. 

So  I  ask  my  friends  to  consider  this 
very  carefully.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  previous  question.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis],  that 
this  Is  the  kind  of  bill  that  should  be 
brought  out  under  an  open  rule.  Each 
Member  has  his  own  Judgment  on  what 
should  be  done  on  these  vital  issues  in 
Congress,  and  we  will  be  denying  them 
the  right  to  vote  their  own  Judgment  If 
we  vote  for  this  gag  rule,  and  It  carries; 
we  will  be  denying  our  colleagues  their 
right  to  vote  their  individual  Judgment 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  previous  ques- 
tion should  be  voted  down,  and  then  we 
could  offer  amendments  to  this  bill.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  should  proceed  on 
this,  we  should  debate  these  things. 

CONCRKSS  SHOITU)  PKOTECT  THX  AKKRICAN 
PBOPLE  BT  CANCXLING  «4S  BUXION  WORTH 
or  BONDS   RXLD    BT   THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE 

I  would  also  prefer  an  open  rule  on 
this  bill  so  that  the  House  could  work  Its 
will  on  some  of  the  absiu*dltles  of  our 
national  debt. 

I  refer  speclflcally  to  the  $45  billion 
worth  of  bonds  residing  in  the  vaults  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  I 
seek  an  open  rule  so  that  the  Members 
could  decide,  once  and  for  all,  how  this 
huge  sum  should  be  handled.  I  cannot 
believe  that  my  colleagues — on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — would  condone  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  American  people  are 
required  to  pay  a  debt  twice. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  so 
long  as  we  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  continue  to  hold  this  $45  bil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  and  to  require  the 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  $1.9  billion 
in  interest  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  once.  They  have  been  paid  for 
through  the  exchange  of  non-interest- 
bearing  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  Inter- 
est-bearing Government  securities.  They 
have  been  paid  for  in  full.  No  one  can 
refute  that  statement.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  anyone  on  this  floor  to  pre- 
sent any  evidence  of  any  kind  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  these  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once  cannot  be 
refuted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  through  the  years 
questi<med  dozens  of  ofBcials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  all  the  way  from  the 

days  of  Marrlner  Eccles  to  the  regime  of 
Wimam  McChesney  Martin.  All  of  them 
agree  that  these  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  in  full.  Nearly  2  years  ago,  I  con- 
ducted hearings  on  H.R.  7601,  a  bill 
which  would  have  required  that  most  of 
these  bonds  be  canceled  and  retired.  I 
had  William  McChesney  Martin  before 
the  committee  as  a  witness  for  most  of 
one  morning.  He  admitted— without  any 
ifs,  ands,  or  buts — that  these  bonds  had 
been  paid  for  once.  I  quote  from  the 
hearing  record  of  July  6.  1965: 

Mr.  Martin.  Tbe  bonds  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  buBlness. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Tbat  U  rlgbt. 


Mr.  Martin.  And  that  is  the  only  time  they 
were  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Jmt  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checlu  and  credit. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once.  You  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid  tor 
once  and  that's  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Tbat's  right. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  obvious — that  these  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  bonds 
should  be  retired  and  subtracted  from 
the  national  debt. 

The  collection  of  this  $45  billion  worth 
of  paid-up  bonds  is  one  of  the  monstrous 
frauds  of  our  Federal  Reserve  System. 
These  bonds  have  been  piled  up  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio,  which  is  operated  and  con- 
trolled out  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem— basking  In  tbe  glory  of  Its  seized 
independence — sends  the  U.S.  Treasury 
a  bin  for  $1.9  billion  in  Interest  on  these 
bonds — again,  bonds  that  have  been  paid 
for  once  and  the  US.  Treasury  obligingly 
sends  off  the  check  for  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ctuj  anyone  on  this  floor 
support  the  idea  of  paying  Interest  on 
an  obligation  that  has  been  completely 
paid  up?  I  know  of  no  parallel  anywhere. 
Does  anyone  continue  to  pay  interest  to 
their  bank  after  they  have  paid  for  their 
automobile  in  full? 

This  is  an  absurd  situation  which  the 
Congress  has  allowed  to  develop  through 
the  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  indeed 
be  dlfiQcult  for  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  explain  to  the  American  voters  Just 
why  we  have  allowed  this  to  go  on.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  this  country  where  the  people — 
regardless  of  their  political  leanings — 
would  approve  of  paying  a  debt  twice. 

This  is  Just  like  an  individual  who  en- 
gages a  broker  to  pay  off  his  mortgage, 
and  then  finds  that  the  broker,  after  pay- 
ing the  mortgage  holder,  has  retained 
the  mortgage  for  himself,  continuing  to 
collect  the  Interest,  and  asserting  the 
right  to  come  around  and  collect  the 
principal  again  when  the  mortgage 
matures. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  ridiculous  position 
that  the  Congress  wants  to  present  to  the 
American  people?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  also  curious  about 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
with  the  $1.9  billion  it  receives  In  inter- 
est each  year.  Unfortunately,  none  of 

us — although  we  are  public  servants, 
supposedly  watching  over  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment — can  give 
them  this  answer.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
provide  the  answers  except  the  handful 
of  Insiders  within  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Itself. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  not  audited.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve and  its  lobbying  ally,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  have  consistently 
opposed  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiQce.  The  GAG  cannot  look 
at  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  audits  every  other 
Government    deplirtment    and    agency. 


Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  Federal 
Reserve — with  all  of  this  huge  sum  of 
money — Is  exempt  from  the  scrutiny  of 
the  GAO?  Does  that  not  raise  questions 
in  the  minds  of  every  Member  of  this 
House? 

Of  course,  the  $1.9  billion  of  unaudited 
funds  provides  the  Federal  Reserve  with 
a  huge  slush  fund.  This  money  is  not 
appropriated;  it  Is  Just  paid  by  the  U5 
Treasury  as  Interest  on  those  paid-up 
bonds. 

There  are  many  on  this  noor  who 
jealously  guard  the  Congress'  preroga- 
tives in  the  area  of  appr(H)riatlons.  Most 
of  us  regard  the  appropriations  process 
as  an  important  means  by  which  the 
Congress  can  serve  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  use  of 
the  people's  money.  Yet.  we  abandon  the 
people  and  refuse  to  serve  as  an  overseer 
of  the  use  of  money — the  people's 
money — by  the  Federal  Reserve.  We 
abdicate  our  role  and  again,  I  say  this 
is  a  fact  that  would  be  hard  to  explain 
to  most  American  voters. 

How  do  we  Justify  letting  a  Govern- 
ment agency — the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem—use $1.9  billion  without  the  re- 
motest kind  of  check  by  this  Congress? 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  a  few  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  using 
the  people's  money.  For  example,  I  have 
discovered  in  hearings  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  spends  $90,000  In  dues  to  State, 
local,  and  national  banking  associations 
each  year.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Reserve  uses  the  people's  money— tax- 
payers' funds — to  pay  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  come  up  here  and 
lobby  the  Congress. 

They  pay  the  ABA  to  come  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  lobby  to  keep  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  unaudited  and  to  Iceep 
this  slush  fund  flowing  into  their  coffers. 
They  pay  to  have  the  ABA  lobby  against 
the  cancellation  of  the  $45  billion  worth 
of  paid-up  bonds. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  the  only  Government  agency 
that  is  given  money  to  pay  a  lobbying 
organization.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  the 
only  agency  of  our  Government  that  is 
a  dues-paying,  card-carrying  member  of 
a  full-fledged  lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $90,000  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  the  other 
lobbying  organizations  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  wasteful  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  1964, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  extensive  hearings  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem After  50  Years."  I  quote  from  the 
staff  report  on  these  hearings  of  August 
25,  1964: 

In  addition,  testimony  given  before  the 
subcommittee  indicated  that  despite  the 
System's  Internal  audits  and  reviews  of  same. 
Its  remarkable  freedom  from  any  external 
public  audit  has  led  to  many  questionable 
expenditures.  A  random  sample  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  of  the  System's  expenditure 
vouchers  reveals  such  Items  as  $4,697.61  for 
an  employees'  dinner,  Including  $125  for  « 
comedian  and  $435  for  an  orchestra:  $462.59 
for  an  employees'  bowling  banquet:  a  con- 
tribution of  over  $6,000  to  a  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking:  and 
$5,350.86  for  a  luncheon  given  by  the  New 
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York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  New 
York  Bankers  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  No  expenditures  of  these  kinds 
without  congressional  approval  would  be  al- 
lowed In  the  case  of  other  Government  ac- 
tivities subject  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  happens 
when  we  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  continue  to  draw  massive  interest 
on  the  $45  billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds. 
We  cannot  Justify  such  a  system  and  we 
should  face  up  to  our  responsibility  and 
cancel  these  bonds. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  House  three  basic  questions  concern- 
ing the  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds: 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 
that  have  already  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  required  to  pay  for  these  bonds  again? 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to 
be  charged  against  the  national  debt 
when  they  have  already  been  paid  in 
full? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  Is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  291,  nays  99.  not  voting  43,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  133] 

TEAS— 291 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Agplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blickburn 
BUtnlk 


Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brssco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Burke,  Pia. 

Burke,  Mass 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 


Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Conable 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

VlggB 

Dtngell 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulsU 


Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Fine 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Garmatz 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzales 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrUBths 
Oubser 
Hagan 


Halleck 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

BCtimldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H*bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kara  ten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latu 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Liong,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macben 
Madden 
Mabon 
MatUlard 
Marsh 


Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Asbmore 

Baring 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Bucbanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Derwlnskl 

Oevlne 

Dole 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Flndley 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mofiher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Ntz 

O-Hara,  HI. 

CH&ra,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passtnan 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phtlbln 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

NAYS— 99 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oardner 

Gathlngs 

Olbbons 

OrosB 

G rover 

Oude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

BClng.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClure 

MacGregor 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Montgomery 

Nichols 


Roudebush 

RouBh 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

miman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

wmte 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WIUU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
ZIon 


O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pike 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Selden 

Skubltz 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tuck 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Zwach 


Foley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Holland 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Karth 
Long,  La. 
M&cdonald, 
Mass. 


Mlze 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 

Pool 

Resnick 

Rivers 


Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ruppe 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Smith,  Calif. 
Staggen 
Thompson,  N.J. 
WUliams,  Miss. 
Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Adams 

Ayrea 

Battln 

Bell 

Boland 

Bray 


Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 


Dom 

Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flood 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Maaaachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Flood  wrlth  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Ruppe.- 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  staggers  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Adams. 

I^.  Boland  with  Mr.  WllUams  of  Mlseis- 
slppl. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ichord. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Foley  with  B4r.  Conyers. 

Mr.  HUNT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RANDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  alMve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10328)  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coaiMrrTEi:  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HH.  10328.  with 
Mr.  Fascell  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wtis  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mills] 

will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  back  today  with  a 
bill  dealing  again  with  the  very  vexing 
subject  of  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
debt  the  Treasury,  in  th«  ZMone  of  the 
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credit  of  the  United  States,  may  have 
outstanding  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  which  are  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion today.  However,  permit  me  to  re- 
mind them  In  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

But  before  doing  that  let  us  look  at 
our  experience  with  debt  limit  earlier 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers, if  they  will,  follow  me  by  having 
at  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  which  has 
been  filed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  accompany  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmeb], 
in  presenting  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  this  measure,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  in  the  past  voted  for 
increases  in  this  ceiling,  but  that  on  this 
occasion  he  proposed  to  vote  for  this  bill 
realizing,  as  he  does,  the  very  serious 
situation  that  faces  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CoLMER  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  table  on  page  2,  which  in- 
dicates a  development  which  he  does  not 
like,  a  development  which  I  do  not  like, 
and  a  development  which  the  Members 
on  the  floor,  I  would  say,  do  not  like. 

This  table  shows  the  growth  in  the 
public  debt  limitations  in  effect  since 
1941.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
we  had  a  permanent  debt  limitation  of 
$65  billion.  That  rose  in  1946,  right  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  to  $300  bilUon. 
It  was  possible  for  us  to  reduce  that  by 
some  $25  billion.  In  part  this  reduction 
would  be  made  because  we  departed  from 
the  practice  of  counting  securities  at  face 
value  and  converted  over  to  the  actual 
amount  owed  at  the  given  time  on  these 
securities.  In  addition,  we  did  not  actual- 
ly need  during  World  War  II  all  of  the 
$300  billion  provided  by  the  limitation. 

If  the  Members  will  notice,  on  August 
28  of  1955  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
Increase  the  public  debt  above  the  then 
permanent  limit  of  $275  billion,  and  at 
that  time  we  departed  from  the  method 
we  had  followed  up  to  that  time  in  han- 
dling the  debt.  That  is,  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  increase,  we  pro- 
vided a  so-called  additional  temporary 
debt  limitation. 

If  the  Members  will  look  down  through 
that  table,  they  will  see  that  in  some 
fiscal  years  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act  as  many  as  three  times 
to  adjust  this  temporary  ceiling  on  the 
debt  in  order  to  enable  bills  coming  due 
to  be  paid. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  last  time  we  had 
this  matter  before  the  House,  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  bill  provided  a  fur- 
ther $6  billion  increase  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bills  com- 
ing due  in  February  and  March  and  still 
stay  within  the  celling. 

In  large  part  the  additional  expendi- 
tures which  occurred  were  related  to 
Vietnam.  Most  of  us — although  there 
were  a  few.  perhaps,  who  did  not — voted 
for  the  supplementals  providing  these 
additional  expenditures  for  Vietnam. 

The  total  of  the  additional  Vietnam 
or  defense  expenditures,  were,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  $9.7  billion. 

We  increased  the  debt  ceiling  however 
by  $6  billion. 

In  connection  with  that  bill,  the  other 
body  decided  in  its  wisdom  in  its  Finance 


Committee  to  maJie  that  $336  billion  a 
permanent  debt  oeiling  and  to  do  away 
with  the  temporary  debt  ceiling.  They 
raised  the  $285  biUion  permanent  ceiling 
to  $336  billion  and  did  away  with  the 
temporary  ceiling. 

It  is  a  strange  thing.  It  is  only  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  apparently 
where  debt  limits  are  decided  by  just  a 
few  votes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dif- 
ference is.  but  on  occasions  when  we 
have  had  some  very  warm  discussions 
in  this  body,  as  I  recall,  debt  limit  bills 
have  gone  through  the  other  body  by 
lopsided  votes.  Anyway,  the  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  on  this  occasion  with  the 
increase  in  the  permanent  ceiling,  and 
we  met  in  conference  on  it.  The  Senators 
receded  from  their  position  and  agreed 
to  go  along  with  the  House — making  it 
temporary  again — or  $51  billion  over  sind 
above  the  $285  permanent  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
maybe  the  attitude  of  the  other  body  on 
this  matter  might  be  a  reflection  of  its 
attitude  also  on  spending — which  ap- 
parently passes  that  body  with  much 
less  dlfiBcuIty  than  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand my  colleague's  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

At  any  rate,  we  In  conference,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  I  and  other 
members  of  the  conference.  I  believe, 
made  the  same  statement :  that  when  the 
debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  was 
considered,  we,  the  House  members  of 
the  conference  committee,  would  rec- 
ommend to  our  other  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  we 
return  to  the  more  realistic  approach  of  a 
permanent  debt  ceiling.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  done  in  this  bill. 

We  have  established  a  debt  limitation 
this  time  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
"permanent"  ceiling  rather  than  the 
"temporary"  ceiling.  The  provision  we 
made  in  the  ceiling  for  a  greater  allow- 
ance for  contingencies  is  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  a  permanent  ceiling.  A 
temporary  limitation  intended  for  a  sin- 
gle fiscal  year,  or  for  a  portion  of  a  fiscal 
year,  appropriately  contains  little  allow- 
ance for  contingencies.  A  permanent 
limitation,  on  the  other  hand,  must  pro- 
vide a  greater  allowance  if  it  is  to  offer 
any  hope  of  remaining  in  effect  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  a  temporary 
limitation. 

Recent  experience  with  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  establishing  a  tem- 
porary limitation  makes  it  necessary  to 
raice  the  debt  limitation  more  than  once 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  whenever  un- 
expected events  occur.  Often  this  means 
that  the  increases  which  occur  during  the 
fiscal  year  must  be  considered  within  a 
climate  of  imminent  financial  crisis.  The 
debt  limitation  is  more  likely  to  be  an 
effective  control  over  nonessential  spend- 
ing when  Congress  has  ample  time  to  ex- 
amine projected  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  determine  an  appropriate 
limitation. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  current 
permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion 
has  very  little  meaning.  The  level  of  the 
public  debt  is  now  around  $330  billion. 
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All  agree  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reduce  the  debt  to  $285  billion  In  a  short 
period  of  time.  As  a  result,  having  this 
unreasonably  low  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing cannot  have  any  real  effect  on  our 
fiscal  situation. 

We  are  establishing  in  this  bill  a  limit 
which  we  hope  will  remain  in  effect  be- 
yond the  fiscal  year  1968  if  some  of  the 
contingencies  I  shall  point  out  in  a  mo- 
ment do  not  occur — and  we  all  hope  they 
do  not. 

Oh,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  proposing  an  in- 
crease of  $29  billion  over  the  present 
temporary  ceiling  of  $336  billion. 

If  a  person  wanted  to,  I  suppose  he 
could  also  point  out  that  we  are  raising 
the  permanent  ceiling  from  $285  billion 
to  $365  billion.  All  of  these  things  are 
completely  accurate,  but  there  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  explanation. 

Let  us  then  examine  this  question  as 
to  the  appropriate  level  for  the  debt 
limitation  in  the  period  ahead. 

When  we  studied  this  question  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  it  was 
readily  apparent  that  the  problem  this 
year  is  different  and  more  complex  than 
in  years  past.  In  the  past,  it  was  possible 
to  proceed  by  obtaining  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  then  providing  a  debt 
limitation  based  on  these  estimates  to- 
gether with  a  minimum  allowance  for 
contingencies. 

We  could  have  brought  back  a  ceiling 
of  $345  billion  plus  $3  billion  for  the 
normal  contingencies.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice we  followed  in  the  past.  Had  we  been 
dealing  with  a  temporary  ceiling  under 
the  usual  circiunstances  we  would  liave 
done  this.  This  could  be  computed  from 
the  data  in  the  table  on  page  5  of  the 
report.  It  points  out  the  limit  required 
on  this  basis  for  the  beginning  and  mid- 
dle of  each  month,  assuming  a  S4  billion 
cash  balance.  That  is  the  way  we  liave 
operated  in  the  past.  That  takes  into  ac- 
count a  deficit,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's changed  estimates,  of  $11.1  bil- 
lion instead  of  the  $8.1  billion,  I  believe  it 
was.  which  was  estimated  in  January-. 
We  have  come  here  and  told  you  that 
is  the  best  we  could  do.  We  could  have 
said  that  was  our  best  judgment.  Then, 
we  probably  would  be  back  here  aslcing 
you  for  some  relief  from  that  situation 
by  January  of  next  year  or  perhaps  even 
earlier. 

Why?  Let  me  point  out  that  this  year 
the  contingencies  are  unusually  numer- 
ous and  potentially  very  large.  Further- 
more, they  are  related  primarily  to 
uncertainties  over  defense  spending  and 
the  level  of  receipts.  They  do  not  involve 
uncertainties  over  the  level  of  nondefense 
spending.  The  job  we  face  is  that  we  must 
provide  an  adequate  allowance  for  these 
very  real  contingencies  but  at  the  same 
time  make  It  clear  that  this  allowance 
must  not  be  used  to  enlarge  our  non- 
defense  spending. 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  us  begin  by  examin- 
ing as  objectively  as  we  can  the  real  con- 
tingencies with  which  we  are  faced. 

Let  us  look  at  the  table  on  page  7.  First 
is  the  $3  billion  contingency  that  we 
normally  allow.  You  would  want  to  in- 
clude that,  which  would  raise  the  $345J 
billion  of  requirements  to  $348.2  billion. 
If  we  were  following  the  old  practice  of 
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trying  to  deal  with  a  temporary  ceiling, 
that  is  all  we  would  allow. 

One  of  the  important  contingencies 
which  must  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
debt  limitation  is  the  fact  the  adminis- 
tration's estimates  assume  $5.5  billion 
in  receipts  from  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  but  as  yet  at  least  has  not  been 
enacted.  Most  of  these  receipts  are  tied 
to  the  6-percent  surcharge  on  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  liabilities 
which  the  administration  proposed  to 
become  effective  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

Does  anyone  now  believe  that  there 
will  be  such  a  proposal  enacted  and  in 
law  by  July  1?  The  full  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  such  a  proposal  for  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  is  S5.5  billion.  Certainly 
at  this  time  at  least  we  should  not  take 
these  revenues  into  account. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  luwa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  contingencies.  When  do  you  pro- 
pose to  bi-ing  in  a  tax  bill? 

Mr,  MILLS,  At  the  proper  time  we 
will  deal  with  that. 

A  .second  contingency  relates  to  re- 
ceipts under  existing  law.  The  adminis- 
tration currently  estimates  that  re- 
ceipts in  the  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
roughly  S120  billion  without  taking  any 
proposed  revenue  increases  into  account. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  based  on  cer- 
tain assumptions  regarding  the  level  of 
individual  incomes  and  corporate  profits. 
At  this  time,  these  assumptions  are  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  the  usual  degree 
of  uncertainty.  I  believe  the  Treasury 
estimates  assume  a  corporate  profit  level 
of  S83  billion  for  this  year.  I  find  there 
is  wide  agreement  that  corporate  prof- 
its may  well  be  considerably  lower  than 
this. 

Our  own  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  tells  us 
that,  according  to  their  estimates,  the 
Treasury  revenue  estimates  are  $2.5  bil- 
lion high.  This  is  based  on  the  some- 
what lower  estimate  of  $80  billions  for 
corporate  profits.  The  Treasury  repre- 
sentatives when  they  were  before  us  said 
that  the.se  estimates  of  the  staff  appeared 
to  repre.sent  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
this  contingency.  They  did  not  quarrel 
with  this  figure.  So  that  $2.5  billion  has 
to  be  added  to  what  you  need  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

A  third  contingency  concerns  the  sub- 
ject of  participation  certificates  which 
seems  to  be  quite  a  live  issue.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  certificates  in  the  past 
has  been  not  to  treat  them  as  debt,  but 
rather  as  the  sale  of  an  asset.  There- 
fore, they  have  not  been  included  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limitation.  However,  if 
the  proposed  volume  of  certificates  is 
not  sold.  Federal  debt  obligations  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  have  to  be  issued 
to  ofT.set  the  expenditures  that  would 
otherwise  occur. 

In  the  January  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration assumed  that  it  would  sell  $5 
billion  of  participation  certificates  dur- 
^  the  fl.scal  year  1968.  However,  the 
House  has  already  denied  the  authority 
to  sell  $2.4  billion  of  these  participation 
certificates  and  has  not  yet  expressed 
Its  view  with  respect  to  aU  of  the  re- 


mainder of  this  total.  We,  of  course,  do 
not  know  how  Congress  will  finally  dis- 
pose of  this  issue.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
cliange  in  policy  has  gone  far  enough 
so  that  we  must  now  make  provision  in 
the  debt  limitation  for  the  possibiUty 
that  Congress  will  not  permit  the  pro- 
posed sales  of  participation  certificates 
to  take  place. 

That  has  to  be  added  in  then,  does  it 
not?  The  $5  billion  for  participation 
certificatts.  I  am  just  using  simple  arith- 
metic that  anybody  can  understand  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  are  being  realistic. 

A  fourth  contingency  concerns  the 
level  of  niilitaiy  spending.  While  tire  ad- 
minislratitn  can  make  estimates  of  mili- 
tary requi.f  r::'nt.s  18  months  in  advance, 
tlie  accuracy  of  these  estimates  ulti- 
mately depends,  in  no  small  part,  on  the 
actions  of  our  adversaries.  If  they  take 
aggressive  steps  which  must  be  met  with 
greater  eflo  ts  on  cur  part,  military 
spending  Wi.i  necessaiily  be  greater  in 
the  final  analysis  than  it  was  initially 
expected  to  be. 

While  the  administration  presented  its 
best  estimates  of  defense  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage released  this  past  January — only  4 
short  months  ago — there  already  have 
been  indications  that  actual  defense 
spending  may  be  higher  than  the  Jajni- 
ary  estimates.  One  informed  .source,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  has  stated 
that  he  "oelieves  defense  expenditures 
will  be  $4  to  $6  billion  above  the  January 
estimates. 

Now  I  see  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  the  floor,  the  man  who  knows  as 
much — if  not  more  than — anybody  else, 
in  my  opinion,  about  what  lies  ahead  of 
us  in  the  case  of  military  expenditures. 
If  he  has  any  quarrel  in  his  own  mind 
with  what  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  has  said 
some  time  ago,  about  how  much  more  it 
would  cost  in  his  opinion  to  carry  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  will  yield  to 
him. 

I  remember  last  year  my  friend  from 
Texas  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  budget  then  understated  mili- 
tary expenditures  by  anywhere  from  $5 
to  $15  billion,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
about  $10  billion.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  have  enough  in  here  for  Viet- 
nam already  for  1968,  or  will  it  take 
more? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  comment  briefly  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

The  House  committee  report  of  June 
24  on  the  fiscal  1967  Defense  bill  last  year 
made  it  clear  that  as  the  fiscal  year  pro- 
ceeded, if  combat  operations  should  con- 
tinue at  a  high  level,  substantial  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  required.  The  re- 
port pointed  out  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  advised  the  committee 
that  if  the  Vietnam  war  should  continue, 
a  substantial  supplemental  request  for 
additional  fimds  would  be  made  when 
requli'ements  could  be  more  accurately 
computed.  The  regular  fiscal  1967  re- 
quest for  defense  funds  was  based  upon 


the  arbitrary  budget  assumption  that  the 
war  would  end  on  Jime  30,  1967.  This 
was  recognized  at  the  time  as  being  a 
purely  arbitrary  assumption  for  budget 
purposes  and  not  a  prediction  that  the 
war  would  end  at  that  time.  No  one,  of 
course,  can  predict  when  the  war  will 
end. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different  this 
year.  The  budget  for  fiscal  1968  assumes 
that  the  war  will  continue  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Defense 
Department  does  not  agree  that  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  beyond  what  is 
requested  in  the  budget  for  1968  will  he 
required  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Officials 
do.  however,  recognize  that  if  the  war 
should  escalate  beyond  requirements  an- 
ticipated and  included  in  the  January 
budget  for  1968,  then  additional  fimds 
would  be  required. 

I  simply  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  war  will  very  probably  escalate  and 
that  additional  funds  will  probably  be 
required.  But  it  wouM  be  impossible  to 
now  fix  a  meaningful  figure  as  to  any 
additional  sums  that  might  possibly  be 
needed  during  fiscal  year  1968  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  The  point  is, 
that  the  budget  assumptions  underlying 
the  1968  budget  for  defense  are  entirely 
different  from  those  underlying  the  1967 
budget  for  defense. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  ask  my  friend  from 
Texas:  Are  we  as  a  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  being  unrealistic  if  we  pro- 
vide a  permanent  ceiling  high  enough  to 
accommodate  a  contingency  of  $5  billion 
of  additional  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  year  1968? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very 
prudent  thing  for  the  committee  to  do 
and  for  the  Congress  to  do.  to  provide 
this  additional  fiexibility. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  while  it  is 
very  disappointing  to  be  called  upon  to 
vote  for  the  legislation  now  pending,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  no  other  responsible 
course  to  pursue  under  all  the  circtmi- 
stances  and  I  support  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  contingencies  I  have  listed  are 
merely  the  more  important  ones  now 
known  to  us.  Other  contingencies  may 
arise.  For  example,  the  explosive  situa- 
tion in  the  Near  East  may  require  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Even  the  contin- 
gencies I  have  listed,  however,  add  to  a 
large  total.  As  you  will  see  from  page  7 
of  the  committee  report,  they  add  up  to 
some  $19  to  $22  billion  when  the  normal 
contingency  allowance  of  $3  billion  is 
included.  Added  to  the  peak  debt  of 
$345.2  billion  currently  projected  by  the 
administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
assuming  a  $4  billion  cash  balance,  they 
result  in  a  total  ranging  from  $364.2 
billion  to  $367.2  billion. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
debt  ceiling  provided  for  the  coming 
period  be  large  enough  to  meet  these 
contingencies  should  they  arise.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  debt  ceiling  of 
$365  billion  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  include  any  allowance 
for  the  contingency  that  nondefense  ex- 
penditures wiU  be  Increased  above  the 
levels  authorized  by  Congress.  Should  it 
become  apparent  that  such  spending  Is 
being  increased  above  the  levels  covered 
by  appropriated  funds,  the  committee 
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will  be  In  a  position  to  review  the  level 
of  the  debt  limitation  to  see  whether  it 
should  be  lowered  to  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  any  additional  nondefense 
spending. 

Now,  Members  of  the  House,  this  is  a 
serious  situation.  The  type  of  deficit 
which  would  be  realized  if  all  these  con- 
tingencies occur  clearly  is  too  high  for 
us  to  countenance  In  time  of  war — and 
we  are  in  a  war — assuming  the  economy 
will  otherwise  stand,  without  becoming 
stagnant  or  going  downhill,  an  increase 
in  taxes. 

You  know  it,  and  I  know  it. 

I  have  been  withholding  my  own  judg- 
ment about  additional  taxes  for  two  rea- 
sons. I  want  to  find  out  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
what  is  taking  place  throughout  the 
world,  will  be  able  to  make  any  sizable, 
material  reductions  In  the  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Second,  I  want  to  find 
out  whether  the  imposition  of  higher 
rates  of  taxes  upon  our  people  will  pro- 
duce additional  revenues.  If  taxes  are 
imposed  on  an  economy  when  it  is  stag- 
nant— or  In  a  period  of  pause,  as  they 
refer  to  it  now — it  is  entirely  possible 
that  tax  rates  could  be  imposed  that 
would  not  have  a  desiiable  effect.  I  have 
not  yet  reached  a  determination  on  either 
of  these  questions. 

When  one  looks  at  the  budget  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968  he  should  bear 
In  mind  that  the  administration  figure 
of  an  $11.1  billion  deficit  allows  for  no 
contingencies  other  than  some  relatively 
.illght  revisions  in  the  January  budget 
estimates.  Without  the  $5V2  billion  of 
revenue  involved  in  the  6- percent  income 
tax  siuxharge  and  the  speedup  of  cor- 
porate tax  payments  and  with  $2.5  bil- 
lion less  in  receipts  under  existing  law. 
the  deficit  would  be  $19.1  billion. 

Even  if  one  looks  only  at  this  last  fig- 
ure and  does  not  allow  for  any  other  con- 
tingencies, it  alone  points  the  finger  to 
the  need  for  additional  revenues. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  fair 
to  point  out.  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  whether  Congress  is  going  to  cut 
spending 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  criticizing  my 
friend  from  Texas.  The  finger  Is  pointed 
at  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  raising  that 
issue  at  all.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that 
as  of  this  date  we  have  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation requests  in  bills  passed  by 
the  House  this  session  by  about  $1,750,- 
000,000.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
will  have  opportunities  to  make  further 
reductions,  and  probably  we  could  safely 
say  that  reductions  will  be  made  by  Con- 
gress in  appropriation  bills  this  session 
to  the  extent — very  roughly — of  %2V2  bil- 
lion or  more. 

But  even  that  would  not  all  be  reflected 
in  a  reduction  in  actual  spending  In  fiscal 
1968  so  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
Congress  is  not  going  to  reduce  appro- 
priation bills  and  spending  sufficiently 
to  eliminate  a  deficit  which  appears  to  be 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Texas  has 
been  here  slightly  longer  than  I  have. 
Both  of  us  are  aware  that  the  Job  of 


holding  down  expenditures  is  not  com- 
pleted when  we  pass  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills.  I  have  seen  us  make  re- 
ductions in  regular  appropriations,  and 
then  turn  right  around  before  the  fiscal 
year  was  out  and  vote  for  a  supplemental 
that  imdoes  what  we  initially  did.  Mem- 
bers know  I  am  right.  We  have  done  it. 
We  will  probably  continue  to  do  it  to 
some  degree. 

I  am  troubled  that — and  I  want  the 
membership  to  believe  me — it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  us  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing level  of  economic  activity,  in  my 
opinion,  to  so  adjust  the  tax  rates  on 
individual  and  corporate  incomes  so  as  to 
bring  into  balance  a  budget  that  Involves 
as  much  as  $150  billion  of  spending  un- 
der present  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

If  the  current  rate  of  spending  con- 
tinues, as  it  looks  like  it  will,  we  may 
lose  the  use  of  a  vital  policy  tool  in  this 
country;  that  is,  the  adjustment  of  tax 
rates  to  serve  long-range  economic  needs. 
We  just  cannot  reduce  taxes  in  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  says  he 
does  not  know  where  we  are  going  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  am  not  trying  to 
put  words  in  his  mouth.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahohI,  pointed  out  are  his 
views  with  respect  to  this  matter.  Now 
let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  this  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  p>eople  in  this  whole  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  if  we  want 
to  stop  this  deficit  spending,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  buck,  to  retrench,  and 
above  anything  el«e  not  start  any  more 
of  these  new  and  extravagant  programs. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  exercise  a  high 
degree  of  concern  and  caution  with  re- 
spect to  new  programs.  My  friend  from 
Mississippi,  I  know,  agrees  that  this 
country  has  never  been  able  to  carry  on 
any  sizable  war  and  still  go  on  at  home 
as  though  we  were  not  at  war  at  all.  You 
know  it,  and  I  know  it.  We  cannot  do 
that.  If  we  try.  this  proposed  $365  billion 
debt  ceiling  may  perhaps  not  even  be 
sufficient  to  carry  us  through  this  up- 
coming fiscal  year.  I  hope  it  will  for  I 
hope  these  things  will  not  happen. 

I  want  you  to  think  it  through  with 
me:  Has  the  committee  been  unreason- 
able in  the  amount  we  flxed?  It  is  really 
$360  billion  if  you  take  account  of  the 
required  Inclusion  of  FNMA  participa- 
tion certificates. 

While  $365  billlan  is  the  limitation  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  the  treat- 
ment we  have  accorded  participation 
certificates  In  this  bill,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  debt  ceiling  by  $4  to  $5  billion  below 
the  level  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  partici- 
pation certificates  sold  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  included 
within  the  total  of  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation. 


This  action  removes  a  source  of  uncer- 
tainty. As  a  result  of  this  action,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  as  far  as  the 
debt  level  is  concerned  whether  FNMA 
certificates  are  sold  or  they  are  replaced 
by  the  Issuance  of  debt  obligations,  in 
the  budget,  the  administration  proposed 
the  sale  of  $4  to  $5  billion  of  FNMa 
certificates. 

Including  the  sale  of  these  certificates 
in  the  debt  celling,  however,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  $4  to  $5  billion  of  the 
$365  billion  of  debt  subject  to  limitation 
unavailable  for  general  debt  purposes, 
as  it  would  have  been  under  the  general 
debt  limitation  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  a  limitation  lower  than 
that  for  which  the  administration  asked. 

The  FNMA  participation  certificates 
sold  during  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  in- 
cluded within  the  debt  subject  to  limita- 
tion as  long  as  they  remain  outstanding. 
No  change  is  contemplated,  however,  in 
the  way  these  certificates  are  handled 
for  accounting  purposes  in  the  Federal 
budget  accounts.  Nor  is  this  provision 
Intended  to  affect  the  nature  of  the 
Government's  legal  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  these  certificates. 

In  addition,  this  treatment  of  FNMA 
participation  certificates  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  committee's  view 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  appropriate 
way  of  treating  future  issues  and  other 
currently  outstanding  issues  of  partici- 
pation certificates.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  study  the  question  of  how  these 
certificates  should  be  treated,  and  we 
will  review  any  recommendations  on 
this  point  made  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budgetary  Concepts. 

These  participation  certificates  are 
contingencies  which  I  think  we  should 
take  into  consideration  and  make  al- 
lowance for  in  the  fixing  of  a  permanent 
debt  ceiling.  If  we  were  proceeding  again 
with  a  temporary  celling,  I  would  say. 
"Oh,  Congress  will  be  here  all  fall  and 
will  be  back  early  next  year.  Maybe  we 
will  want  to  legislate  three  times  on  this 
subject."  But  this  permanent  limitation 
offers  the  opportunity  to  take  us,  I  hope, 
well  Into  the  fiscal  year  1969  if  not  all 
the  way  through  it.  I  certainly  hope  it 
will. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  asked 
whether  or  not  this  was  unreasonable.  I 
think  there  is  a  final  contingency  that 
should  be  mentioned  and  one  I  sought 
to  mention  during  our  hearings  and  in 
our  discussion;  namely,  the  contingency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment resubmitting  a  budget  on  nonde- 
fense areas  and  cutting  back  in  the  non- 
defense  spending.  That  is  a  contingency 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  include. 

I  want  to  bring  out  in  debate  what  I 
think  honestly  is  a  matter  of  choosing 
between  your  fiscal  year  and  what  we 
are  recommending  here;  namely,  this  one 
contingency.  That  is  all  I  am  seeking 
to  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man.  I  think  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  controlling  expenditures. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of  the 
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gentleman   from    Arkansas   has    again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to 
control  expenditures.  We  cannot  always 
leave  this  to  the  executive  departments. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  an  item  veto  In  appropriation 
bills,  or  otherwise.  But  I  tell  you  one 
thing — if  we  are  going  to  insist  con- 
stantly upon  the  executive  department 
doing  something  that  we  will  not  do  here. 
I  am  going  to  join  the  advocates  of  the 
item  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  rather  have 
the  expenditure  control  provided  by  the 
legislature  rather  than  give  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  executive  carte  blanche 
authority  to  cut  wherever  they  want  to 
cut.  I  just  do  not  like  that  approach. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  mak- 
ing a  very  proper  point.  There  is  no 
question  that  by  having  the  President 
retrench  in  this  way.  it  does  constitute 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
said  is  a  sort  of  an  item  veto. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  when  there  is  not 
the  discipline  in  this  body — and  certainly 
1  have  tried  and  have  voted  against  ap- 
propriation bill  after  appropriation  bill, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so — and  when 
I  feel  that  the  survival  of  our  country 
is  at  stake,  then  I  will  say  to  the  Execu- 
tive or  to  everyone  else,  let  us  cut  back. 
This  is  the  contingency  to  which  I 
referred. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  wants  to  give  the  Execu- 
tive more  authority  than  I  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  want  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  Executive;  I  want  to  take 
it  away. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
there  are  two  things  with  which  this 
Congress  is  specifically  charged.  One  of 
them  is  a  right  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  revenue  and  the  other  is  the  right  to 
make  appropriations.  We  have  not  even 
been  asked  to  give  those  rights  to  the 
executive  branch.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  refuse  to  do  so.  and  I  think  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  feels  the  same  way.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  lo  give  up  any  more 
of  the  prerogatives  that  were  reposed 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  given  up  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis  1.  is  leading  himself  into  a 
position  in  which  I  know  he  does  not 
want  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  position  of 
saying,  "We  will  pass  whatever  the 
President  sends  up  here  in  the  way  of 
budget  requests.  Then  we  are  going  to 
restrict  him  with  a  debt  ceUing  and  thus 
■^ulre  him  to  reduce  his  own  budget  re- 
quests instead  of  doing  it  ourselves."  Mr. 
Chairman,  either  we  give  him  complete 
control  over  the  where,  when,  and  how 
moneys  are  expended 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  Have  I  misstated  the 
situation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
stated  the  situation  exactly  right.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
Uke  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  may  be  certain  that 
I  do  not.  However,  we  part  on  this  issue 
when  the  security  of  our  country  is  at 
stake, 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
we  should  do  something  about  expendi- 
ture control  at  the  legislative  level  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  vital  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  I  ask 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  is  there 
anyone  who  does  not  realize  that  we 
cannot  go  into  fiscal  1968  without  some 
Increase  in  the  size  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
debt?  We  cannot  do  it.  We  can  argue 
about  whether  it  should  be  $365  billion, 
$360  billion  or  $363  billion.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  call  uixin  any  Member  of 
this  Committee  to  stand  up  who  thinks 
that  we  can  go  into  fiscal  1968  with  a 
permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion. 
You  all  know  we  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIT  .IS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  now  occupies 
the  well  of  the  House  knows  that  he  en- 
joys the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  for  his  ability  and  for  his  forth- 
rightness  in  presenting  legislation  to  this 
body  which  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  terribly 
concerned,  but  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
tell  the  Members  of  this  House  where  we 
are  going  and  why?  Do  we  have  any  pat- 
tern as  to  how  we  can  influence  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  an  effort  to 
stop  spending  some  of  the  unnecessary 
moneys  which  we  are  spending  at  this 
particular  time?  And,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  knows  we  are 
doing  it.  and  so  do  I, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished a  priority  list  by  this  Congress, 
beyond  which  this  Congress  is  not  willing 
to  go  in  the  field  of  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  someone 
will  drive  home  the  point  of  the  serious- 
ness of  that  problem,  the  spending  prob- 
lem, this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  delighted  to  under- 
take to  do  so.  and  I  will  do  the  best  I 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  when  these  appropria- 
tion bills  come  up  for  consideration  will 
stand  up  in  that  well  and  use  his  great 
Influence  and  persuasive  powers  and  say 
that  we  should  put  a  brake  on  this  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  everyone  knows,  we 
could  not  even  put  a  5-percent  reduction 
on  a  recent  appropriation  bill  which  was 
considered  by  this  body,  a  move  which 
any  sensible  man  knows  could  be  made 


an  effective  Instrumentality  in  cutting 
back  Federal  expenditures.  Yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
that  on  blU  after  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTiTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  To  keep  the  statement 
from  our  distinguished  and  good  friend 
from  Illinois  going  unchallenged,  may  I 
say  the  motion  made  by  his  side  of  the 
aisle  yesterday  wiped  out  the  4.9-percent 
cut  that  the  committee  had  made,  where 
we  had  pinpointed  the  cut  and  sub- 
stituted 5  percent,  which  is  only  one- 
tenth  greater,  and  left  it  up  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  cut  it.  That  was  the 
issue  yesterday. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  get  yes- 
terday's problem  too  deeply  Involved  in 
this. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  yielding. 
I  must  respond  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  said  by  saying  he  is 
talking  about  apples  in  one  case,  and 
oranges  in  the  next.  The  cut  the  commit- 
tee made — and  I  applaud  those  reduc- 
tions— were  in  the  area  of  obligation  au- 
thority. The  gentleman  knows  better 
than  I  do  because  of  his  long,  able,  and 
dedicated  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  fact  that  if  you  cut 
oDligation  authorities  by  4-plus  percent 
does  not  reflect  itself  in  any  way — that 
is  somewhat  exaggerated — it  does  not  re- 
flect Itself  identically  as  far  as  spending 
is  concerned  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  There  is  some  merit 
to  the  point  the  gentleman  has  made, 
but  all  our  discussion  here  today  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  we  are  spending  as 
fast  as  we  can  obligate,  unfortunately. 
So  I  think  what  I  said  is  substantially 
true:  that  there  is  some  distinction  be- 
tween obligations  and  spending,  but  it 
is  that  2  seconds'  difference  in  time  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other. 

I  come  back  with  the  fact  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  4.9  percent  that 
we  cut,  and  we  applied  that  cut,  was 
wiped  out  by  the  motion  by  the  other 
side,  because  that  motion  was  tied  Into 
the  budget  recommendation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Whether  we  cut  the  ap- 
propriation 4.9  percent,  or  5  percent,  in 
all  probability  we  will  have  a  supple- 
mental back  in  here  restoring  most  of 
the  funds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Why  do  not 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  my- 
self make  a  solemn  pledge  here  and  now 
that,  except  in  cases  of  defense,  we  will 
jointly,  vigorously,  and  affirmatively  op- 
pose any  supplementals,  and  let  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  White 
House  know  that  right  here  and  now? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  the  very  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  supplementals  involving 
the  nondefense  sector  of  our  economy. 
I  also  join  the  gentleman  in  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  we  can  have  a  study — 
which  could  not  be  completed  by  June  30, 
which  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  think 
the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  ought 
to  carry — as  expeditiously  as  It  can  be 
done  on  cutting  back  nondefense  expend- 
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Itures.  I  know  It  can  be  done.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  it  can  be  done. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  this:  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  fight  this  war  in  Vietnam, 
get  it  over  with,  and  still  live  at  home 
as  though  we  were  not  fighting  a  war. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MTTiTiS.  And  since  we  cannot  do 
that,  I  think  we  ought  to  reevaluate  our 
expenditure  position. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTiTiS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  thing  that  I  am  interested  in  is  this: 
Am  I  wrong  in  assiuning  that  in  adopting 
this  increase  in  the  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing that  the  President  will  not  take  some 
notice  of  the  fact  that  he  shall  try  to 
keep  this  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
within  this  permanent  debt  ceiling,  and 
not  send  us  up  a  phony  budget  cutting 
out  some  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  things  like  that,  that  he 
knows  are  popular? 

I  will  be  willing  to  vote  for  this  bill  if 
I  can  have  some  assurance  from  the  lead- 
ership, both  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
on  that  side  of  th'^  aisle,  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  that  we  mean  business  when  we 
make  this  permanent  debt  ceiling,  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  all  we  can  do, 
and  that  we  are  sending  word  to  the 
President  that  we  expect  him  to  try  to 
remain  within  that  ceiling? 

I  want  to  know  what  the  gentleman's 
feeling  is  on  what  the  effect  of  this  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  reply  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  this  way. 
We  have  come  here  in  the  past  because 
we  have  been  in  a  dilemma  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  The  ceiling  was  going  to 
fall  to  the  permanent  level  of  $285  bil- 
lion. Everybody  knew  we  could  not  live 
within  it  and  that  we  could  not  get 
down  to  it. 

There  will  be  a  difference  when  we 
have  a  permanent  ceiling  of  $365  billion. 
It  will  not  expire  on  June  30  next.  It  is 
to  be  a  permanent  celling. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No,  that  is 
just  23  days  from  now  so  I  do  not  think 
it  will  expire. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  talking  about  June 
30,  1968.  It  goes  on — it  Is  permanent.  The 
House  then  can  deal  more  realistically, 
as  I  see  it,  with  this  situation.  I  think 
everybody  should  be  advised  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  far  more  difficult 
to  get  a  $365  billion  permanent  ceiling 
increased — except  for  requirements  of 
war  or  things  of  that  sort — than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  to  get  a  temporary  ceil- 
ing increased. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  him  to 
do  that  for  this  reason.  Last  year  the 
President,  when  I  talked  to  him  about 
not  carrying  forward  this  Vietnam  war 
and  not  hitting  where  we  should  be 
hitting  and  that  we  were  giving  sanctu- 
aries, why  his  face  lit  up  and  he  said, 
"There  are  no  sanctuaries  in  this  war." 

Then  6  or  7  months  later,  they  began  to 
bomb  some  of  these  places  that  we  had 
refrained  from  bombing  and  that  is  the 
thing  that  has  been  carrying  this  on. 
I  want  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
to  know  and  everybody  making  appro- 
priations, and  the  President,  that  we  ex- 


pect this  $365  billion  ceiling  to  be  a  ceil- 
ing through  fiscal  year  1969  at  least. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  way  to  be  sure 
of  that.  No  one  knows  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  talking 
about  here — if  we  are  in  a  war  "/e  can 
cut  down  on  some  of  this  domestic 
spending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  certainly  we  could 
not  cut  down  on  any  expenditures  in  the 
Near  East. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Are  you  telling 
us  now  that  we  are  going  to  send  troops 
to  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  saying  that,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  All 
I  am  saying  is,  there  may  not  be  room  to 
offset  all  of  these  expenditures  by  cuts 
in  expenditures  on  the  domestic  front. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  putting  troops  in  the  Middle 
East.  Some  want  to  take  them  out  of 
Vietnam  and  to  send  them  over  there,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  For  a  long  time  I 
sat  on  two  committees  where  the  prop- 
osition of  establishing  priorities  in 
spending  was  discussed.  Personally,  I 
think  there  is  some  merit  to  this.  But 
before  we  accept  It  as  a  general  philos- 
ophy, I  think  the  people  who  make  the 
suggestions  ought  to  set  up  their  list  of 
priorities  of  what  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  on  and  show  to  the  rest  of  us 
exactly  what  is  going  to  be  cut  out.  If 
you  do  that,  then  I  will  really  be  glad  to 
consider  it. 

I  voted  yesterday  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  the  5  percent  reduction,  but 
I  think  in  reality  that  is  too  vague  a  way 
of  doing  it.  It  sounds  ea.sy — well,  just  cut 
everything  10  percent.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  can  do  it  that  way.  Since  there  is  no 
listing  of  priorities,  if  those  who  are  now 
suggesting  that  tliis  is  a  good  way  to 
rim  things  would  set  up  their  own  tests 
or  list,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  I  will 
be  happy  to  look  them  over  and  I  will 
tell  you  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  voting 
on.  , 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  want  to  ask  my  colleague 
and  friend  to  help  us  on  another  matter. 
We  have  heard  today  about  the  possi- 
bility of,  in  some  magic  fashion,  can- 
celing about  $45  billion  of  this  debt, 
which  has  been  paid  for  once.  Is  that 
a  fact  or  is  it  fancy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  called  that  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

I  aisk  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  to  give  me  his  ear,  please. 
I  want  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  one  of  the  most  personable  and 
one  of  the  most  likable  men  that  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life,  to  listen  to  this. 
I  have  always  enjoyed  my  association 
with  him,  and  he  Is  always  most  persua- 
sive and  always  so  generous  to  me.  He 
has  been  helpful  to  me  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  know  if  his  bill,  H.R.  9156, 
which  he  introduced,  and  which  was  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  embodies  the  philosophy  which 
he  announced  here  in  connection  with 
what  he  said  on  the  rule.  Does  the  bill 
H.R.  9156,  which  would  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  $40  billion  of  interest- 
bearing  obligations  held  by  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  embody  the  philos- 
ophy the  gentleman  expressed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  based  upon  that 
theory;  yes.  Instead  of  $45  billion  we 
made  it  $40  billion,  letting  them  keep 
$5  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  understand.  The  gentle- 
man introduced  the  bill,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied it  was  not  just  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  and  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  prevailed  on  the  Speaker  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  the  bill  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Now,  my  friend  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ex- 
pounded this  philosophy  and  asked  us 
to  incorporate  the  proposal  in  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  During  consideration  of  the 
rule  he  talked  about  opening  the  rule 
so  that  he  could  offer  his  bill  as  an 
amendment.  Of  course,  if  the  rule  had 
been  opened.  I  would  have  made  a  point 
of  order  against  his  amendment  because 
the  subject  matter  of  his  amendment  is 
presently  before  his  own  committee. 

I  am  not  being  critical.  I  npvcr  want 
to  be  critical  of  my  friend  from  Texas 
or  any  other  of  my  coiieaguo-.  I  wish 
to  analyze  just  what  his  bill  proposes 
to  do.  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  v.hen  I  get  through 
so  he  can  show  men  where  I  am  wrong. 
Let  me  analyze  it  first. 

I  do  not  wish  to  yield  at  the  moment, 
because  I  am  afraid  the  gtntk-man  will 
lead,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  led.  I 
want  to  make  my  own  explanation,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  gentleman  proposes  that  we  take 
back  these  obligations.  What  purpose  do 
these  obligations  serve?  They  serve  as 
the  collateral  for  the  issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  What  are  Federal  Reserve 
notes?  They  are  the  $10,  $20  and  $50 
bills,  the  currency  that  you  carry  around 
in  your  pocket.  I  think— $38  billion  or 
more  of  them  are  outstanding.  H.R.  9156 
would  withdraw  the  secui-ities  backing 
this  currency. 

The  gentleman  in  his  bill  specifically 
recofrnizes  that  under  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  act 
Itself  Imposes  primary  liabihty  for  the 
amount  of  those  notes  outstanding  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  His  bill  spe- 
cifically cancels  this  liability  when  it 
provides  for  the  canceling  of  the  $40 
billion  of  obligations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  am  not  yielding 
until  I  get  through.  I  Intend  to  be  cour- 
teous to  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  want 
him  to  lead  me. 

The  gentleman  I  believe  recognizes 
this  fact,  section  2  of  this  bill  provides 
that- 
Each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  Its  liability  In  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes  issued  to  It  equal  to  the 
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valuation  at  which  the  obligations  trans- 
ferred by  It  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  are  carried 
on  Its  books  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transfer  an  equal  amount,  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury,  from  contingent 
liability  on  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  direct 
currency    liability. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  transfers 
the  liabihty  for  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
after  it  cancels  the  obligation  supporting 
them,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
so  that  then  they  become  not  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  United  States,  but  direct 
currency  liabilities  of  the  United  States. 
They  join  the  other  $166  billion  of  U.S. 
notes  or  greenbacks  as  they  are  some- 
times called  that  we  have  outstanding. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

But  let  me  point  out  the  clever  thing 
about  this  bill — and  I  am  surprised  I  did 
not  pick  it  up  before  this,  because  I  have 
struggled  so  hard  to  find  some  way  to  get 
around  raising  the  debt  ceiUng.  Even 
though  under  this  bill  Federal  currency 
would  become  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Treasury,  because  it  would  be  a  currency 
liability  like  U.S.  notes,  it  would  not  be 
included  in  the  public  debt  subject  to 
limitation.  But  it  would  be  just  as  much 
of  a  debt,  whether  or  not  under  the 
limitation.  The  currency  which  is  out- 
standing and  issued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve presently  is  backed  up  by  securities 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  these 
banks  hold.  Now,  my  friend  from  Texas 
cancels  these  securities  but  creates  a 
direct  currency  obligation.  He  has  fallen 
for  a  mirage:  he  has  changed  the  type 
of  direct  obligation  but  not  the  amount 
of  direct  obligations. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
fallen  for  the  mirage.  He  is  accusing  me 
of  trying  to  make  these  direct  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  just  read  the  gentle- 
man's bill  which  makes  them  direct  cur- 
rency obligations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  best  evidence  is  the 
law.  They  had  more  discussioi  over 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
would  be  direct  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  Federal  Reserve 
banks  than  on  any  other  one  point.  It 
is  in  the  Senate  and  House  and  commit- 
tee reports. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  see  v.hat  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  says  as  to  what  they  are 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
listen,  we  will  see  where  the  direct  obliga- 
tion is.  I  will  read.  Section  16  says: 
"Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  be  issued," 
and  so  forth,  and  I  am  quoting: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Notes  .  .  .  shall  be 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  the  gentleman  left 
out  the  next  subsection,  subsection  2  of 
section  16.  It  says  they  shall  be  direct 
liabilities  against  the  assets  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Actually  they  are 
presently  only  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  Treasury  as  indicated  by  your  own 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  section  in  present 
law  says  they  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Read  the  entire  section. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Section  16  says: 

Federal  Reserve  Notes,  to  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  agents  as  here- 
inafter set  forth  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
are  hereby  authorized. 


Mr. 
says 


MILLS.    Read    the    part    which 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  reading  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  just  a  second  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  reading  it  all. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Why  did  the  gentleman  say 
in  section  2  of  his  bill  that  each  Federal 
Reserve  bank  shall  be  relieved  of  its 
liability?  I  am  talking  about  the  gentle- 
man's bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  bill  does  not  refer 
to  the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
gentleman's  bill.  I  am  reading  the  gen- 
tleman's bill.  The  way  this  liability  is 
offset  at  present  is  by  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  the  banks  hold 
and  which  he  wants  to  cancel. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  yielded 
to  me.  I  am  not  reading  the  bill  but  the 
law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  read  all  of  section 
16. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
read  the  law  changing  the  obligation,  be- 
cause the  law  Itself  says  since  1913,  and 
that  was  the  biggest  fight  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  miderstand  the  histoiT 
of  it.  but  I  want  my  friend  to  read  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  yielded 
tome. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  not  yield  unless  the 
gentleman  will  read  all  of  the  section. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  yielded, 
and  I  will  read  it  with  him. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  have  it,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  hold  it  now. 

It  says  here : 

Section  16.  Federal  reserve  notes,  to  be  Is- 
rup6  r.t  the  discrpiion  ol  the  Bo.ird  ol"  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  lor  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  Federal  re- 
serve b.uiks  through  the  Federal  reserve 
agents  a.s  hereinafter  set  forth  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  are  hereby  authorized. 

The  gentleman  never  read  that. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  read  it.  Read  the 
rest  of  it. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  says  further: 

The  said  notes  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States — 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  is  it 

not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  also  says — 
and  shall  be  receivable  by  all  national  and 
member   banks   and   Federal   reserve   banks 
and  for  all  taxes,  customs,  and  other  public 
dues. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  also  says: 

They  shall  be  redeemed  in  lawful  money 
on  demand  at  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank. 

Now  let  me  read  the  next  part: 


2.  Application  for  notes  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 
Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  local  Federal  Reserve  agent 
for  such  amount  of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
hereinbefore  provided  for  as  It  may  require. 
Such  application  shall  be  accompanied 
with  a  tender  to  the  local  Federal  Reserve 
agent  of  collateral  In  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  thus  ap- 
plied for  and  Issued  pursuant  to  such  ap- 
plication. The  collateral  security  thus  offered 
shall  be  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
acceptances  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  section  13  of  this  Act,  or  bills  of  exchange 
endorsed  by  a  member  bank  of  any  Federal 
Reserve  district  and  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  this  Act,  or  bank- 
ers' acceptances  purchased  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  section  14,  or  gold  certificates, 
or  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  event  shall  such  coUa'teral  security  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  applied  for.  The  Federal  Reserve  agent 
shall  each  day  notify  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  all  Issues 
and  withdrawals  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  which 
he  Is  accredited.  The  said  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  at 
any  time  call  upon  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
for  additional  security  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  issued  to  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  collateral  referred  to 
here  are  the  Government  securities. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlemen  a  question: 
Are  Federal  Reserve  notes  also  a  liability 
against  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  primarily  they 
were.  And  we  might  have  to  dissolve  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  get  at  the  assets  they 
are  using  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  they  are  primarily  ob- 
Ugations  of  the  banks  at  present  they 
must  be  only  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
Treasury.  Is  the  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  what  the  gentleman  wants 
to  do? 

But  now  let  me  go  ahead,  if  I  have 
answered  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  also  ac- 
cuses us  of  having  approved  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Let  us  look  at  the  provision  to  which 
he  refers.  This  provision  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Treasury  to  issue  U.S.  notes 
which  have  a  maturity  of  up  to  7  years. 
Under  present  law,  these  notes  can  be 
issued  only  if  they  have  a  maturity  of  not 
more  than  5  years.  As  you  Icnow,  these 
notes  are  not  subject  to  the  4'4-percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  presently  imposed  on 
Government  bonds. 

The  Treasury  requested  authority 
which  would  permit  it  to  take  steps  to  re- 
duce the  extent  to  which  the  average 
maturity  of  the  outstanding  debt  is  being 
shortened.  It  has  diflBculty  doing  so  now 
because  bonds  with  an  interest  rate  no 
higher  than  4 ''4  percent  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  present  market.  Right  now, 
long-term  interest  rates  are  above  the  in- 
terest rate  ceiling.  During  such  a  period, 
more  and  more  of  the  debt  becomes  con- 
centrated in  issues  with  a  relatively  short 
period  remaining  to  maturity.  This  de- 
velopment may  become  a  problem  for 
debt  management  and  monetary  policy 
if  continued  too  long. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  any 
increase  in  the  interest  rate  on  new 
issues  of  Government  bonds  would  be 
viewed  by  some  as  an  endorsement  of  a 
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general  policy  of  higher  interest  rates. 
This  we  certainly  do  not  Intend.  For  that 
reason,  the  committee  did  not  grant  the 
administration's  request  to  remove  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  $2  billion  of  bond 
issues.  This  also  accounts  for  the  rela- 
tively mild  action  taken  in  extending 
the  period  for  which  notes  may  be  issued. 
Even  this  was  approved  only  after  It  was 
concluded  that  it — by  itself — would  not 
have  any  effect  on  interest  rates.  It  will, 
however,  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  added  flexibility  with  respect 
to  shortening  the  maturity  of  the  debt. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  debt  ceiling  provided  In  this  bill 
is  realistic  in  view  of  the  very  real  con- 
tingencies we  face  today.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  It  does  not  contain  any 
allowance  whatsoever  for  an  increase  in 
nondefense  spending. 

The  most  important  of  these  contin- 
gencies concerns  the  cost  of  supporting 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  and  wherever  else 
they  may  be  engaged.  The  only  remain- 
ing contingencies  allowed  for,  relate  to 
uncertainties  as  to  revenues,  or  proposed 
revenues,  and  as  to  the  treatment  Con- 
gress will  decide  upon  for  participation 
certificates.  A  debt  limit  that  does  not 
provide  a  sufficient  allowance  for  these 
contingencies  might  impede  the  admin- 
istration defense  effort. 

All  of  us  must  also  recognize  that  the 
approval  of  a  debt  limit  with  a  larger 
than  usual  margin  for  contingencies  is 
normal  in  a  period  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict.  During  World 
War  n,  the  permanent  debt  limit  was 
increased  by  400  percent.  The  permanent 
debt  limit  which  was  established  in  the 
postwar  period  contained  such  a  large 
margin  for  contingencies  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  increase  the  debt  limita- 
tion during  most  of  the  Korean  war  pe- 
riod. Provision  of  an  adequate  debt  ceil- 
ing now  will  merely  insure  that  we  do  not 
run  the  danger  that  increases  in  expen- 
ditures needed  to  support  our  fighting 
men  will  be  in  any  way  delayed. 

I  repeat  that  the  approval  of  this  debt 
limitation  in  no  way  implies  that  we 
should  lessen  our  efforts  to  maintain  a 
tight  rein  over  nondefense  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Indeed,  we  must  be  more 
vigilant  than  ever.  I  believe  my  view  on 
this — if  not  already  known — is  suggested 
by  the  Commission  I  sun  proposing  for 
Government  program  evaluation.  To  my 
colleagues  who  are  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  expenditure  control,  I  say  let  us 
direct  our  attention  toward  a  critical  re- 
view of  these  expenditure  programs  but 
let  us  not  inhibit  the  operation  of  our 
Crovemment  by  too  low  a  limit  on  the 
debt. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  committee;  but  before  go- 
ing into  the  fundamental  argument  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  three  items  in  the  bUl  that  I  be- 
lieve are  salutary  changes. 

All  of  these  have  been  proposed  for 
some  time  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  in  one  form  or  another. 
We  proposed  two  of  them  in  February 


of  this  year  in  our  motion  to  recommit 
the  first  debt  celling  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

At  that  time  we  felt  it  essential  that 
the  Treasury  be  given  additional  lati- 
tude in  the  interest  rates  on  Government 
obligations,  in  order  to  better  manage 
the  debt  that  was  outstanding,  and  we 
urged  that  the  current  4  y4 -percent  ceil- 
ing on  obligations  over  5  years  be  re- 
laxed. This  bill  does  provide  for  some  re- 
laxation in  that  interest  ceiling. 

As  the  chairman  has  Just  said,  this  bill 
raises  the  time  limit  on  notes  from  5 
to  7  years  so  that  a  7-year  obligation  can 
now  be  issued  at  interest  rates  that  re- 
flect market  conditions.  It  provides  a 
period,  therefore,  of  2  additional  years  in 
the  maturity  of  the  obligations  that  can 
be  issued  outside  of  the  4 '/4-percent  in- 
terest ceiling. 

This  is  not  what  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended. I  should  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  In  the  committee  the 
Republican  members  supported  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  his  recom- 
mendation. That  was  rejected  by  the 
Democrat  members  of  the  coitunittee. 
However,  the  compromise  was  submitted 
and  we  unanimously  supported  that 
compromise  in  the  committee. 

It  does  not  do  as  much  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  think  should  be  done 
to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  managing  our 
debt.  However,  a  little  relaxation  of  this 
restriction  is  better  than  maintaining  the 
rigid  restrictions  that  exist  in  the  law 
today.  Therefore.  I  applaud  this  action 
by  the  committee  as  a  move  in  the 
proper  direction. 

The  other  matter  which  we  included  in 
our  motion  to  recommit  to  the  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  amend  when  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  was  before  us  in 
February  related  to  the  participation 
sale  certificates.  We  said  at  that  time 
that  these  certificates  are  really  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government.  According 
to  an  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, they  carry  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  They  are  sold 
to  trust  funds,  including  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund;  therefore  they  are  as 
much  a  debt  of  the  United  States  as  the 
other  bonds  issued  by  the  Treasury.  Of 
course,  this  again  was  turned  down  by 
what  was  in  essence  a  party-line  vote 
last  February.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
a  concession  has  been  made,  though,  in 
this  bill.  The  participation  certificates 
that  are  proposed  to  be  sold  during  fiscal 
year  1968  will  come  within  the  debt  ceil- 
ing that  is  established  by  this  bill.  Those 
are  two  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

The  third  salutory  change  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  fiction  that  we  have  a 
"temporary  ceiling"  superimposed  on 
top  of  a  "permanent  ceiling."  Funda- 
mentally, we  have  had  only  one  ceiling 
through  the  yeais  and  that  is  the  top 
dollar  figure  that  could  be  outstanding  in 
debt  obligation  under  the  law.  The  only 
temporary  feature  has  been  the  certain 
necessity  of  reconsidering  the  ceiling  by 
June  30  of  evei-y  year,  the  date  on  which 
the  "temporary  ceiling"  expired.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19B0's  we  even  went  so 
far  in  the  Congress  then  in  control  as  to 
have  a  temporary  ceiling  on  top  of  a 
temporary  ceiling  on  top  of  a  permanent 
ceiling.  It  has  been  a  silly  device,  in  my 


opinion,  giving  the  people,  and  maybe 
even  ourselves  a  false  sense  of  the  real 
level  of  debt.  I  think  all  of  us  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
there  is  nothing  concerning  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  that  is  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent.  That  is  certainly  true 
as  far  as  our  debt  ceiling  is  concerned.  At 
least  in  this  bill  we  have  gotten  rid  of 
the  fiction  of  a  "temporary"  ceiling.  The 
chairman  is  right  when  he  says  we  could 
be  saying  today,  if  we  wanted  to  be  dema- 
gogic, "Why,  you  are  increasing  the  per- 
manent ceiling  by  $80  billion  from  $285 
billion  to  $365  billion." 

But,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  certainly  knew  that  our 
side  would  not  raise  this  specter,  because 
we  have  ourselves  tried  to  get  rid  of  this 
fiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  require  any 
great  comprehension  to  know  that  under 
the  law  today  we  have  a  $336  billion  ceil- 
ing. That  is  the  figure  the  Congress  es- 
tablished last  February  when  we  granted 
an  increase  in  that  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $6  biUion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proposed  un- 
der this  bill  to  provide  another  S29  bil- 
lion of  borrowing  authority  and  to  raise 
that  figure  from  $336  billion  to  $365  bil- 
Uon.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  real 
issue  that  we  have  pending  before  us 
today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know 
that  our  Nation  faces  many  grave  prob- 
lems. But  in  my  bpok  none  of  them  are 
any  more  grave  than  the  fiscal  problem 
which  we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  because  un- 
less we  can  put  ourselves  in  a  proper  fis- 
cal posture,  our  chances  of  solving  the 
other  grave  problems  becomes  not  only 
more  difficult,  but  maybe  next  to  Impos- 
sible. This  I  say  because  the  one  item 
that  any  nation  has  to  have  is  a  sound 
currency  and  a  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  its  governmental  business.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill 
focuses  attention  upon  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

This  bill  provides  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  $29  bil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Last  Febru- 
ary we  authorized  an  additional  $6  bil- 
lion in  borrowing  authority.  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  we  will  have  authorized  $35 
billion  of  additional  borrowing  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  this 
year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  our  fiscal 
problems  are  grave,  while  they  are  com- 
p"ic?.ted  and  do  not  admit  of  simple  solu- 
ti  ins,  the  answer  to  this  bill  is  simple. 

M  •.  C'lairman.  in  my  judgment  this 
request  to  borrow  $29  billion,  to  go  S29 
billon  further  into  debt,  should  be  voted 
d->\vn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t'eman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yle!d  myself  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  we  really  have  pending  before 
us  today  is  two  propositions  with  respect 
to  our  deficit  picture,  and  neither  of 
these  propositions  Justifies  a  $29  billion 
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Increase  in  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proposition  No.  1.  is 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  will  be  $11 
billion.  Based  on  the  administration's 
projection  of  expenditures  and  revenues, 
this  is  the  deficit  that  must  be  accommo- 
dated for  fiscal  1968.  That  is  the  official 
amount. 

We  have  been  told  that  one  of  the 
aspects  of  this  problem  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  the  projection  of  the 
expected  deficit.  That  projection  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  administration.  It 
is  based  upon  the  budget  submitted  to 
this  Congress  as  the  official  docimaent 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  projecting  expenditures  and 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  based  upon  the  official  budget  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  the  document  that  normally 
guides  our  action  on  the  debt  ceiling,  but 
this  time  we  have  added  a  second  propo- 
sition—that there  are  contingencies 
which  make  It  likely  that  the  deficit  will 
be  $29  billion  instead  of  the  $11  biUion 
projected  by  the  administration.  This  il- 
lustrates the  credibihty  gap  that  has  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  how  much  confi- 
dence we  can  have  in  what  the  executive 
branch  does  in  terms  of  its  monetary 
affairs. 

I  do  not  question  anybody  for  being 
concerned  about  a  credibility  gap  in  this 
area  after  what  happened  last  year.  As 
late  as  September  of  last  year  we  were 
told  we  were  going  to  have  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  1967— the  current  fiscal  year — of 
only  $1  8  billion.  Pour  months  later  the 
administration  finally  told  us  the  truth 
and  informed  us  we  were  going  to  have 
a  deficit  of  nearly  $10  billion  in  fiscal 
1967. 

In  the  short  space  of  4  months  the 
administration  came  in  and  gave  us  this 
drastically  revised  picture  of  the  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  plight  that  we  were  in. 

I  do  iTOt  want  to  quarrel  with  my 
chairman  for  suggesting  that  we  should 
not  put  our  complete  reliance  on  the 
budget  message  of  the  President,  or  even 
on  the  slightly  revised  budget  figures 
which  were  given  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  were  told  that,  Instead  of  having 
a  S9.7  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968,  it  is 
now  projected  to  be  $11  billion. 

I  do  not  question  or  criticize  the 
chairman  for  suggesting  that  we  have  to 
look  beyond  the  official  facts  given  to  us 
by  the  administration,  and  that  there 
are  some  contingencies.  I  am  not  going 
to  question  that. 

But  let  me  say  this  as  far  as  both  of 
these  pro]}ositions  are  concerned.  If  the 
real  deficit  is  $11  billion  for  fiscal  1968, 
then  a  grant  of  $29  billion  of  new  bor- 
rowing authority  would  simply  make  the 
debt  ceiling  a  meaningless  provision.  If 
the  deficit  is  $11  billion,  as  projected  by 
the  administration,  then  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  increasing  the  borrowing  au- 
thority by  $29  bilhon.  We  would  do  this 
only  if  we  wanted  to  remove  the  disci- 
pline piovlded — and  it  appears  to  be  little 
enough — by  the  ceiling  to  control  expen- 
ditures. This  is  not  a  very  good  tool.  I 
will  admit,  but  it  is  one  tool  that  we  have 
to  exert  some  kind  of  pressure  on  the 
executive  branch  in  terms  of  spending 
levels. 
Let  me  remind  my  chairman,  and  the 


Members  of  this  House,  that  the  level  of 
expenditures  from  day  to  day.  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
is  fimdamentally  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  We  give  the  President 
obligational  authority,  and  to  that  extent 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible,  but  once  the  authority  has 
been  provided,  it  is  the  executive  branch 
that  determines  the  level  of  spending 
from  month  to  month  and  from  day  to 
day.  They  are  the  ones  who  can  defer 
the  letting  of  a  contract  this  year,  so  that 
the  bill  will  not  be  due  imtil  18  months 
from  now,  rather  than  having  it  due  at 
this  time  when  our  fiscal  situation  is  in 
a  difficult  plight.  The  executive  does  that. 
This  debt  ceiling  can  exert  some  in- 
fluence. It  has  In  the  past,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  record  on  executive  spending 
policy.  Do  the  Members  want  to  remove 
what  little  tool  they  have? 

My  chairman  said,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  there  is  concern  over  where  we  are 
going  in  this  Nation  as  far  as  expendi- 
ture policy  is  concerned. 

And  he  suggests  that  we  have  to  have 
some  better  tools.  He  has  introduced  leg- 
islation establishing  a  commission  to  re- 
view the  expenditure  side  of  our  budg- 
et. As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  kind  of 
Hoover  Commission,  to  make  poUcy 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  expend- 
itures. 

Let  me  assure  him  today  that  I  will 
support  his  legislation.  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  that  will  give  us  some  control. 
If  the  control  is  not  here,  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  control  that  can  be  exercised 
and  used  to  get  our  expenditures  in  line 
with  what  we  can  afford  under  the  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  quibble  at  this 
time  as  to  what'  the  device  is.  One  thing 
I  am  not  going  to  do:  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  to  give  the  executive  so  much  bor- 
rowing authority  that  the  debt  ceiling 
is  eliminated  as  a  tool  providing  some  dis- 
cipline for  mitigating  this  spending 
profiigacy  that  is  going  on  in  om-  Na- 
tion's fiscal  affairs. 

If  you  graiit  a  $29  billion  Increase  in 
borrowing  authority  to  accommodate  an 
$11  billion  official  deficit,  what  are  you 
doing?  You  are  simply  blowing  off  the 
roof.  If  this  Congress  desires  to  do  that, 
may  I  suggest  to  you,  my  friends  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  not  go  all  the  way. 
Let  us  simply  repeal  the  provision  of 
Liberty  Loan  Act  estabUshing  a  ceiling 
on  how  much  the  Government  can  bor- 
row. Forget  about  it.  It  Is  either  going  to 
be  meaningful  or  we  might  just  as  well 
throw  it  out  of  the  window  and  stop  all 
this  exercise. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  we 
should  keep  it.  I  think  it  can  be  useful.  I 
think  it  has  at  least  some  value.  This  $29 
billion  increase  in  borrowing  authority 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  figures  given  to  us  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  you  want  to  accept  the 
figures  of  the  executive  bi-anch,  then  you 
should  vote  against  this  bill  that  Is  before 
yo'i.  today. 

But  let  us  move  into  this  second  propo- 
sit'on  concerning  the  contingencies  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

What  about  the  contingencies  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman?  Is  there  a  real 
possibility  that  if  we  continue  on  our 


present  course  that  we  will  have  a  deficit 
of  between  $29  and  $30  bilUon  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1968?  We  have  to  do  something 
to  accommodate  this  deficit,  if  it  is  real? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  real  it  Is 
and  how  fixed  these  contingencies  are. 
The  chairman  admits  he  cannot  say 
what  they  are  with  any  definiteness — ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  the  scene. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  try  to  establish  these  concretely, 
and  to  make  them  a  permanent  p>art  of 
the  official  figures.  He  would  not  do  that. 
Let  tis  assume  that  these  contingencies 
are  real  possibilities.  This  bill  assumes  all 
of  them  are  real  posslbihties,  because  it 
increases  the  ceiling  by  $29  billion,  when 
the  projected  deficit  is  $11  billion. 

Is  not  that  assumptiona  signal — a  sig- 
nal to  you,  to  me,  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  our  people — that  at  this 
point  we  should  review  and  revise  our 
sF>ending  plans  so  we  can  avoid  a  debt  of 
such  magnitude? 

Real  or  potential  as  these  contingen- 
cies may  be,  they  are  not  a  signed  to  me 
to  give  the  administration  $29  billion 
more  borrowing  authority.  It  is  a  signal 
to  me  that  something  Is  wrong ;  that  we 
should  take  another  hard  look  at  what 
our  spending  and  revenue  plans  are  for 
the  next  year;  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing to  avoid  this  huge  deficit  and  to 
avoid  having  to  go  to  the  marketplace 
for  that  amount  of  money  under  the 
current  situation. 

The  official  budget  of  expenditiires  and 
revenues  submitted  by  the  President  to 
this  Congress  is  the  document  on  which 
our  Appropriations  Committee  functions. 
They  point  out  in  some  cases  that  they 
have  not  exceeded  the  Executive  budget, 
sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  belief 
that  since  they  have  not  gone  above  the 
President's  budget,  they  have  done  a 
good  job.  I  have  never  interpreted  It  that 
way. 

I  merely  thought  we  were  doing  Just 
as  bad  a  job  as  the  President,  if  that  is 
all  we  could  come  up  with.  But  this  Is 
the  budget  of  expenditures  as  submitted 
to  this  Congress,  and  it  is  the  official 
document  upon  which  the  development 
of  all  our  appropriations  and  our  tax 
programs  depend.  That  budget  was  de- 
veloped in  the  context  of  a  $9  bllUon 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968,  because  that  is 
what  it  projected. 

The  determination  of  the  priority  of 
expenditures  was  based  on  the  contem- 
plated deficit  of  around  $9  billion.  A 
deficit  three  times  that  amoimt  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  require  the  establish- 
ment of  different  priorities,  both  as  to 
expenditures  that  we  can  afford,  and 
different  priorities  as  far  as  our  revenue 
and  tax  picture  is  concerned. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  already  have 
a  debt  approaching  $336  bllUon,  and  we 
have  an  Interest  bill  this  year  amounting 
to  $14.2  billion — the  second  biggest  item 
in  our  budget. 

If  you  and  your  family,  or  any  pru- 
dent family  in  this  country,  were  faced 
with  new  and  unforeseen  costs,  and  you 
already  had  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  with 
large  interest  costs,  what  would  you  do? 
Would  you  run  down  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  more  and  add  more  to  your  debt 
obligation,  more  to  the  interest  charges 
that  you  had  to  carry?  I  do  not  think 
you  would.  I  do  not  think  the  prudent 
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American  family  would  approach  the 
problem  in  that  way.  They  would  not 
take  the  easy  course,  because  in  the  long 
run  they  know  that  it  Is  not  the  easy 
course. 

I  think  you  would  take  a  look  at  some 
other  aspects  of  your  family's  financial 
affairs  before  you  simply  ran  down  to 
the  bank,  and  that  Is  what  I  think  this 
CJovernment  should  do.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  automatically  borrow  another  $29 
billion  and  add  $1.5  billion  to  our  interest 
charges,  which  are  already  extremely 
high.  What  would  a  prudent  family  do? 
I  believe  it  would  first  look  at  what 
It  had  been  planning  to  spend,  and  say: 
"We  have  to  cut  back.  Some  of  the  things 
that  we  could  afford  when  we  had  only 
these  normal  costs,  we  now  cannot 
afford,  because  we  have  this  new  added 
cost.  Maybe  we  have  to  defer  buying  an- 
other car.  Maybe  we  have  to  forgo  a 
coat,  a  suit,  or  a  dress,  or  spme  clothes  for 
the  children  that  we  were  planning  to 
buy.  We  will  have  to  defer  those  items." 
I  believe  that  is  the  first  thing  a  pru- 
dent family  would  do  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. They  would  see  how  far 
they  could  cut  back  to  live  within  their 
means  and  assume  the  responsibility  of 
this  new  burden. 

Why  should  the  Government  be  any 
different?  An  expenditure  that  this  Gov- 
ernment planned  last  January  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  deficit  of  $9.7  billion  takes 
on  a  new  priority  status  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  potential  deficit  of  $29  to  $30 
billion?  I  believe  there  are  many  items  in 
this  budget  that  take  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance when  we  are  confronted  with  a 
deficit  of  this  magnitude. 

What  is  the  next  thing  that  a  prudent 
family  does?  If  they  cannot  cut  back  suf- 
ficiently on  their  expenditures  to  avoid 
borrowing  a  big  amount.  I  believe  they 
might  talk  in  terms  of  Dad  doing  a  little 
moonlighting.  I  believe  Mother  might 
think  of  some  ways  of  adding  to  the  fam- 
ily Income,  before  nmnlng  to  the  bank 
and  piling  up  a  higher  and  higher  deficit 
to  meet  bigger  and  bigger  interest  costs. 
I  believe  some  of  the  kids  might  think  in 
terms  of  looking  for  some  part-time 
work,  so  that  they  can  add  to  the  revenue 
side.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  borrowing 
any  more  money  than  was  absolutely  es- 
sential under  the  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  prudent  fam- 
ily would  do,  instead  of  rushing  to  the 
bank.  My  friends,  that  is  what  this  Gov- 
ernment should  do  at  this  time.  It  should 
stop,  review,  and  revise.  How  do  we  get 
that  revision?  How  do  we  get  that  review? 
I  am  not  just  saying  It  should  be  the 
executive  branch.  I  am  not  putting  all 
the  responsibility  on  the  executive 
branch.  Let  us  recognize  the  situation 
under  which  we  operate.  We  look  to  the 
Executive  for  guidance  and  that  Is  why 
we  have  the  Budget  Act  which  requires 
the  President  to  set  out  his  proposals.  The 
Executive  knows  more  than  we  know,  as 
a  body,  about  what  our  problems  are, 
what  our  potentials  are  in  the  defense 
area,  what  the  expenditures  will  cost,  and 
how  real  the  contingencies  are  that  the 
chairman  talks  about.  They  certainly  are 
in  a  much  better  position,  having  all  the 
facts,  than  we  are.  They  should  certainly 
go  back  and  examine  this  budget  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  priorities,  based  on  a  $29 
billion  potential  deficit,  because  all  they 
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did  was  look  at  It  in  the  light  of  the  pro- 
posed $9.7  billion  deficit. 

They  should  take  another  look.  We 
should  also  take  another  look.  Both  of  us 
should  do  it.  These  are  the  kinds  of  con- 
ditions that,  to  me,  at  least,  dictate  that 
we  avoid  simply  running  to  the  money 
market  to  borrow  more  money. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  conditions  that 
require  that  we  take  a  second  look.  The 
Executive  had  better  take  a  second  look, 
and  the  Congress  had  better  take  a 
second  look. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  going 
to  oppose  this  bill.  No.  1,  because  the 
$29  figure  cannot  be  justified  on  their 
own  projections.  I  bal.eve,  if  all  they 
looked  at  was  the  deficit  of  $ll  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  chairman  would 
not  be  here  recommending  a  S29  billion 
Increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  I  would  not. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know. 
The  gentleman  is  basing  this  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  contingencies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  taking  into  consider- 
ation some  facts  I  know  exist.  My  friend 
is  not  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  tell  me  he 
believes  that  the  deficit  is  not  going  to 
by  any  more  than  $11  billion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know  it 
is.  I  grant  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  it  is. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  if  we 
assume  it  will  be  the  full  $29  billion,  then 
there  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  not  automatically  say.  "Go  to  the 
money  market,  rim  down  to  the  bank, 
take  the  easy  way  out." 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  to  say, 
"We  have  to  reexamine  the  priorities  of 
some  of  our  expenditure  programs.  There 
must  be  some  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
that  can  be  put  off  and  deferred." 

I  am  saying  that  the  only  way  we  can 
get  that — and  it  is  a  tool  we  have  at  our 
disposal  here— is  to  turn  down  this  bill, 
because  the  message  soon  will  go  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  this  Congress  wants  a  change;  that 
it  is  not  going  to  vote  for  $29  billion  of 
borrowing  authority  and  approve  a  $29 
billion  deficit;  and  that  we  want  them 
to  come  up  with  their  recommendations 
as  to  what  expenditure  items  they  want 
to  defer  in  order  to  adjust  our  fiscal 
affairs  to  the  facts  confronting  this 
Nation. 

We  want  to  know  from  them  what  they 
will  suggest  in  the  area  of  revenue. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  way  to  get  it.  The  only  way  is  by 
turning  this  bill  down  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  just  as  much  in- 
terest, I  believe  my  friend  knows,  in  this 
business  of  reevaluation  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  priorities  as  anyone,  including 
my  friend.  That  cannot  be  done,  how- 
ever, realistically,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  short 
period  of  time  between  today  and  the 
first  day  of  July. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  first  day  of  July 


the  debt  ceiling  will  revert  to  $285  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
be  constructive,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
suggest  if  we  turn  this  bill  down  today 
the  gentleman  would  have  no  difBculty 
in  getting  lei-islation  through  this  House 
very  quickly  providiiig  sufficent  barrow- 
iniT  authority.  Tlie  only  real  problem  is 
that  ceiling  will  revert  to  $285  billion  on 
June  30.  I  believe  that  tlie  cuinent  $336 
bilUun  cciiin;.;  would  meet  the  borrowing 
needs  of  the  Tre.i.sury  at  least. until  Sep- 
tember or  October,  even  under  thr  table 
presented  to  us  by  ilie  Treasury.  The 
Rentlsman  c.:;uld  get  a  continuaton  of 
the  $336  billion  borrowing  authority 
without  any  dJficulty,  which  would  uive 
them  the  tim<-  to  make  the  review 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemnn  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man,  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 

UtC3. 

I  conclude  by  reading  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  .separate  views  of  the  Re- 
publicans, filed  in  conjunction  with  the 
committee  report.  Those  views  begin  on 
page  17. 

In  conclusion,  before  enacting  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  $29  billion  In  the  debt 
limit — making  a  total  of  $35  biUlon  since 
the  first  of  the  year — the  admlnlstnuion  and 
the  Congress  have  the  solemn  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  reappraise  the  priority  of  domestic 
and  foreign  expenditures — and  to  consider 
additional  sources  of  revenue — in  order  to 
reduce  the  need  for  an  Increase  of  this  mag- 
nitude In  the  Government's  borrowing 
authority.  The  administration  steadfastly 
refuses  to  meet  this  obligation.  Instc.-.d.  the 
administration  asks  Congress  to  give  it  a 
"blank  check"  to  run  up  a  deficit  of  $29  bll- 
lion.  This  we  refuse  to  do. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  American  people  leaves 
us  no  course  except  to  oppose  this  bill.  It 
Is  the  only  recourse  left  to  us.  Only  by  this 
means  can  we  bring  about  a  reappraisiU  of 
expenditures  and  revenue  needs  In  the  light 
of  a  threatened  budgetary  deficit  which  is 
Intolerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes], 
has  clearly  brought  before  the  House  and 
this  committee  the  issue.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  this  contmgency  that 
I  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  during  his 
remarks,  when  he  so  kindly  yielded  to  me, 
the  contingency  that  he  had  not  men- 
tioned, would  come  about.  This  is  the 
contingency  that  this  administration 
would  cut  back  on  nondefense  expendi- 
tures. There  is  a  fiexibllity  in  spending 
money  that  the  President  has  without 
any  reference  to  the  Congress  in  his 
power  to  accelerate  or  decelerate  pro- 
grams. Every  President  has  exercised 
this  power  from  time  to  time.  This  Presi- 
dent at  one  time  did  exercise  it  and 
continued  to  exercise  It  although  request- 
ing still  larger  new  power  to  spend  and 
new  obhgatlonal  authority  from  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  appropriations. 
However,  the  carryover  balances  of  un- 
spent power  to  spend  began  to  mass. 
and  It  exceeds  today  well  over  $100 
billion  although  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 1965  the  President  began  accelerat- 
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ing  his  spending.  Various  estimates  are 
made  as  to  what  fiexibllity  In  setting  ex- 
penditure levels  the  President  has.  It  Is 
probably  arotmd  $40  billion.  This  is  the 
contingency  that  the  leaders  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  here  in  the  House  refuse  to 
face  up  to.  They  can  talk  all  they  want 
to  about  lowering  the  expenditure  level 
and  it  means  nothing  if  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  I  honor  our  chairman  for  his 
views  on  this,  but  they  can  talk  all  they 
want  to  about  insisting  on  cutting  back 
on  nondefense  expenditures  and  It  means 
nothing.  However,  when  the  debt  ceiling 
does  not  allow  for  that  contingency  and 
allows  for  all  of  the  other  contingencies 
that  are  here,  then  that  Is  something  else. 
This  is  imreasonable. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas if  these  contingencies  he  mentioned — 
and  I  recognize  them  and  I  think  he  has 
made  a  very  sound  case  in  presenting  this 
matter — let  me  ask  him.  suppose  the  con- 
tingencies on  the  Vietnam  war  were  to 
increase  by  $5  billion;  should  not  the  ad- 
ministration then,  in  the  light  of  that 
contingency  occurring,  even  if  it  Is  not 
ready  to  now,  should  It  not  then  look  to 
whether  or  not  it  might  cut  back  on  non- 
defense  expenditures  to  make  way  for 
that  contingency?  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
genilcman  from  Missouri.  If  these  ex- 
penditures for  war  purposes  are  going 
to  rise,  we  have  to  look  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  can  reduce  expenditures  on  the 
nondefense  side;  but  bear  in  mind,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  not 
just  a  permanent  ceiling  for  1  fiscal  year. 
We  hope  it  will  go  beyond  that  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  hopeful,  too.  but  I 
am  simply  putting  in  the  reason  why  the 
ceiling  need  not  be  what  it  is.  as  the 
gentleman  suggests  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  I, 
pointed  out — and  I  will  put  it  bluntly— 
it  is  simply  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
Pie.sidcnfs  flguies.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son not  to  believe  them.  They  are  false 
both  on  the  revenue  estimates  and  they 
are  fal.se  on  the  expenditure  estimates. 
This  same  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Way.s  and  Means,  was  before  the  House 
lai^:  October  with  figures  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  given  us  that  were 
fal.'^e,  and  I  .say  now.  knowingly  false.  I 
do  not  like  making  sucli  strong  state- 
ment?, but  app.ircntly  this  is  the  only 
w,iy  you  (:\n  get  thi*ough  on  it.  We  have 
an  administration  that  is  in  default  to 
the  Conrress  on  telling  the  truth  and  in 
default  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
tellinc:  them  the  truth  either  about  rev- 
enue estimates  or  expenditures.  As  long 
a.s  this  Congress  fails  to  face  up  to  this 
situation,  and  call  the  Executive  to  task 
in  effect  we  have  a  dictatorship  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  think  it  Is  necessary  for  this 
Congress,  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  face  up  to  this  or  Indeed  to  face 
up  to  it  In  the  election  In  1968.  stating 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  permit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not  to 
come  forward  with  correct  information 
to  the  Congress  so  that  the  Congress 
could  exercise  judgments  on  these  seri- 
ous fiscal  problems. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
pointed  out,  as  forcefully  as  he  can — 
and  It  is  my  opinion  that  one  can  get 
the  overtones  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
been  saying— that  in  his  judgment  we 
are  In  serious  fiscal  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
debt  ceiling  Increase.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  a  vote  against  the  debt 
celling  increase  would  be  a  vote  of  "no 
confidence"  In  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
administration . 

However,  I  ask  my  colleagues — whether 
you  are  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  or  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle — in  light  of  the  record  that  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  hearings,  in  the 
committee  report  and  In  the  debate  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  others, 
how  indeed  can  you  cast  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence In  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  vote  of  "no  confi- 
dence'  were  to  occur  in  the  House  today, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes]  has  pointed  out 
what  the  situation  would  be.  This  ad- 
ministration has  bluntly  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  "We  are 
not  going  to  revise  our  budget  estimates 
on  nondefense  expenditures." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said  to  me.  "You  cannot 
expect  the  President  to  take  a  new  lo^k 
at  the  figures."  I  said,  "I  do  expect  the 
President  to  do  so." 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  an 
individual,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  trying  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Congress, 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  as  a 
Member  trying  to  represent  the  point 
of  view  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I.  indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  expect  the 
President  to  take  a  new  look  at  these  ex- 
penditure figures  and  come  in.  just  as 
the  British  Labor  government  was  forced 
to  do  by  international  fiscal  disciplines 
to  withdraw  its  lush  budget  and  resubmit 
an  austere  budget,  a  budget  that  no 
member  of  the  Conservative  Party  dur- 
ing the  campaign  had  dared  even  sug- 
gest. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  balance 
any  budget;  yes,  the  crises  are  here  and 
they  reflect  serious  problems  that  need 
solutions. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going 
to  wait,  until  that  point  when  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  act  by  having  imposed 
upon  it  these  international  disciplines, 
disciplines  that  will  force  this  adminis- 
tration to  cut  appropriation  requests 
previously  made  and  expenditure  esti- 
mates under  Democratic  leadership  to 
really  move  in  to  present  an  austere 
budget? 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  are  the 
fundamental  issues  now  pending  before 
us.  Only  these  issues.  Are  we  going  to 
do  something  on  the  expenditure  side  to 
the  extent  we  can,  or  are  we  going  to  do 
nothing?  We  can  do  something  now 
through  the  device  of  the  debt  celling. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  to  vote  down 
this  proposal  would  bring  the  adminis- 
tration bEick  before  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  Immediately  and  the 
representatives  of  the  administration 
would  fully  imderstand  from  this  debate 
what  is  required  to  be  done. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  go  ahead 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkanssis  [Mr.  Mills],  Is  so  right — we 
have  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  The 
argument  Is  over  what  amount  of  debt 
ceiling  should  be  established — possibly 
$336  billion?  But  I  would  even  go  be- 
yond that,  on  a  temporary  basis,  on 
the  assumption  and  understanding  that 
the  administration  would  pull  back  its 
budget  and  would  establish  priorities 
and  resubmit  an  austere  budget  with 
these  kinds  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  shall  obtain 
when  we  are  back  In  the  House.  I  shall 
Insert  in  the  Record  some  additional 
dociunents  on  this  subject,  because  I  now 
want  to  briefly  move  into  another  area 
of  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  in  which  I  now 
would  like  to  move  and  to  discuss  is  the 
area  of  what  is  wrong  with  debt. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  debt 
per  se.  Debt  is  a  very  fine  and  wonderful 
economic  tool  that  can  be  used  by  the 
individual,  it  can  be  used  by  the  family, 
it  can  be  used  by  business,  it  can  be 
used  by  local  governments.  State  gov- 
ernments and.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  like  any  power  or  tool,  if  not  used 
properly  it  can  be  very  damaging.  It  is 
comparable  to  fire.  Fire  is  a  great  boon 
to  mankind  properly  used,  but  fire  can 
be  a  bane. 

And  the  way  to  estimate  what  the  debt 
can  be  of  any  family  or  any  institution 
is  to  relate  it  to  two  things,  one  the  earn- 
ing capacity,  the  other  to  the  wealth  or 
the  assets  that  lie  behind  it. 

It  is  very  proper  for  the  new  econo- 
mists to  refer  to  the  Federal  debt  as  a 
ratio  of  gross  national  product  because 
gross  national  product  is  economic  ac- 
tivity, and  our  ways  of  raising  Federal 
revenues  are  taxing  economic  activity; 
namely,  our  corporate  income  tax  and 
individual  income  tax.  But  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  new 
economists  is  apparent  just  In  looking 
at  it.  They  say.  "Well,  the  Federal  debt  sis 
a  ratio  of  gross  national  product  has  de- 
clined considerably  since  1946."  The 
fallacy  is,  is  1946  the  optimum  year  that 
we  want  to  set  as  our  example,  and  what 
we  seek  to  have  as  the  proper  ratio  be- 
tween Federal  debt  and  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  our  society?  Why,  it  is  the  worst 
period  they  could  possibly  have  picked, 
and  It  was  picked  because  of  this,  I  guess, 
because  this  was  right  after  World  War 
II,  where  we  had  to  Indulge  In  heavy 
deficit  financing  in  order  to  finance  and 
win  that  war. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  ratio  of  debt 
to  gross  national  product  during  the  100 
years  this  cotmtry  has  grown  great,  with 
good,  sustained,  healthy  growth,  and  we 
see  that  the  Federal  debt  up  until  World 
War  I  never  was  as  high  during  the 
peacetime  periods  as  15  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  during  the 
1920's.  after  the  war,  it  got  down  below, 
and  well  below  20  percent. 
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Here  we  are  20  years  after  World  War 
n,  and  the  ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  gross 
naticmal  product  has  Just  gotten  below 
50  percent,  and  the  bulk  of  the  reduc- 
tion, I  might  say,  was  the  result  of  heavy 
post- World  War  n  Inflation.  This  Is  a 
neat  little  trick.  You  can  inilate  the  dol- 
lar and  change  that  ratio  rapidly  be- 
cause gross  national  product,  of  course, 
i5  measured  in  current  dollars,  while 
debt  is  measiired  In  the  fixed  dollar. 

So  here  we  are  without  much  resil- 
iency, without  much  flexibility,  because 

the  ratio  of  debt  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  so  high,  still  47  percent  of  gross 
national  product  instead  of  what  it 
should  be,  around  15  percent. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record,  by 
the  way,  a  table  showing  the  debt,  and 
the  gross  national  product,  on  back  to 
1874,  and  any  of  the  Members  can  look 
at  these  ratios. 

Another  point  Is  the  wealth  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  study  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  essence  of  it 
Is  this:  distributing  wealth  by  sectors, 
the  Government  holdings,  percentages 
in  1900,  1929,  and  1958— the  last  year 
that  we  have  the  figures — the  Federal 
percent  was  1  percent  in  1900,  1  percent 
in  1929,  and  3  percent  In  1958.  but  the 
crucial  ratios  are  the  percent  owned. 
These  reflect  the  net  assets  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  assets  over  and 
above  the  debt,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  minus  8.  It  was  zero  in  1900, 
minus  2  in  1929.  1958  minus  8.  It  Is  the 
only  Institution  in  our  society  with  this 
negative  figure.  State  and  local  is  a  plus 
6,  and  when  we  get  to  our  corporations 
and  our  businesses,  it  is  a  healthy  plus 
23.  When  we  get  to  our  households  we 
have  the  healthiest  picture  of  them  all. 

There  are  more  up-to-date  figures,  but 
I  happen  to  have  with  me  figures  of 
1966.  Total  consumer  assets  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965,  were  $2,245  trillion— 
$2,245  billion. 

The  current  liabilities  which  means 
consumer  credit  debts,  mortgage  debts 
and  so  forth— $280  billion. 

That  gives  a  net  worth  of  $1.9  trillion. 

There  is  a  similar  picture  I  might  say 
so  far  as  the  conxirate  debt  related  to 
corporate  assets  is  concerned. 

The  State  and  local  debt  related  to 
assets,  likewise  Is  a  healthy  figure  in  the 
black.  Only  the  Federal  Government  has 
this  disastrous  negative  figure. 

Let  me  say.  even  that  figure  needs  re- 
vision because  so  much  of  what  Is  listed 
as  capital  assets  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  military  equipment  and  land 
and  buildings.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  fine  work  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
does  every  year  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
▼entory  on  Federal  real  and  personal 
property.  As  of  their  June  30,  1966.  pub- 
lication, we  can  see  that  Federal  assets — 
the  total  assets  of  all  personal  property 
and  realty  amounts  to  $347  billion.  But 
then  when  you  adjust  it  for  the  $189  bil- 
11cm  which  is  the  military  inventory  in- 
cluding real  estate  and  adjust  it  down- 
ward, because  so  much  of  this  is  ex- 
pendable items  not  really  capital  assets 
you  can  see  that  we  have  this  negative 
figure  of  a  Federal  debt  greater  than  the 
Federal  assets. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  by  call- 
ing attention  again  to  the  minority  views 
of  the  Republicans  on  this  committee. 
All  10  signed  these  views.  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  views 
be  placed  In  the  Record  during  the  de- 
bate and  I  hope  everyone  has  read  them 
because  I  think  they  are  well  stated. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  issue  on  May  15,  1967,  at 
page  47.  where  I  was  interrogating  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze. 
That  record  Is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  my  criticism  la  on  the 
record  and  the  record  Is  there  for  anyone 
else  to  look  forward  to  see  the  points  that  I 
am  trying  to  make,  and.  the  crucial  political 
point  is  this:  That  If  the  concern  I  am  ex- 
pressing in  regard  to  expenditures  and 
revenues  and  how  you  finance  the  expendi- 
tures, either  through  current  revenues  or 
debt,  U  this  were  believed  to  be  a  true  pic- 
ture, then  I  think  there  would  be  consider- 
able sentiment  among  the  public  and  the 
rest  of  the  Congress  to  insist  on  an  austere 
budget. 

As  long  as  this  kind  of  climate  goes  on  I 
can't  blame  the  people  of  this  country  for 
thinking  that  the  President,  after  all.  Is  run- 
ning things  and  therefore,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
great  society  that  can  afford  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Schultze.  As  clearly  we  disagree,  Mr. 
Curtis,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  made 
recommendations  in  the  budget  with  resp>ect 
to  the  Great  Society  we  believe  they  are  Im- 
portant recommendations. 

Mr.  CiTBTis.  I  understand  It  and  you  would 
have  it  put  on  the  basis  that  you  are  con- 
cerned for  human  beings  and  that  those  who 
disagree  with  you  arent. 

Mr.  ScHTTLTZE.  Have  you  ever  heard  me  say 
that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  never  heard  you,  but  I 
have  certainly  beard  the  President  say  It  and 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  It  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  have  heard  it  for  the  past  17  years. 
That  Is  the  usual  argument  against  people 
who  are  concerned  about  these  expenditures. 
We  are  concerned  about  people  and  I  am 
very  concerned  about  our  programs  that 
would  meet  their  problems. 

Mr.  ScHtTLTZE.  Mr.  Curtis.  I  didn't  raise  it. 
I  will  take  your  Word  for  It.  Obviously  you 
are 

Mr.  CtJKTia.  No,  no;  I  am  the  one  who  la 
putting  this  on  the  record  because  I  feel  that 
the  decisions  the  Congress  made  last  year 
in  regard  to  budget  and  expenditures  were 
in  light  of  the  incomplete  information  and  in 
fact  an  entirely  too  roey  picture  presented  by 
the  administration.  Had  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  facts  of  the  situation  been  anticipated 
by  the  administration  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  Congress  would  have  acted 
considerably  differently  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditures and  the  appropriation  bills.  I  can 
still  say  that  the  climate  In  Just  these  few 
months  of  the  Congreas  In  respect  to  ap- 
propriations is  Just  that  there  le  going  to  be 
no  tomorrow,  that  people  like  myself  who 
argue  that  we  are  in  a  very  serious  fiscal 
situation,  they  don't  quite  believe  it.  I  can 
understand  that  to  rely  on  the  picture  that 
has  been  presented  to  us  here  today  by  the 
administration.  If  they  rely  on  that,  yea,  they 
can  continue  to  vote  out  these  appropria- 
tions. 

If  you  gentlemen  on  the  Democratic 
side  will  rely  on  that^yes,  you  can  con- 
tinue to  vote  out  these  appropriations. 
That  is  why  the  issue  Is  clearly  drawn. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
tell  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
Congress  that  we  are  in  serious  fiscal 
difficulties;  that  we  have  a  war  going 
on;  and  that  we  cannot  have  bread  and 
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butter  and,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  added — jam. 

The  following  are  the  tables  and  docu- 
ments to  which  I  referred  in  my  remarks 
along  with  some  other  pertinent  refer- 
ence material: 

Ratio  of  public  debt  to  grona  nati<mal  product 
[Dollars  In  billions] 
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Calendar  year: 
1874 

1884.... 

1880 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

FIscjI  year: 
1916...- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932- 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947- 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


Public  debt 
<June30)< 


J2.2 
1.6 
l.l 
1.1 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 


Gross       I      Debt  as 
national  percent  o( 

product '  GNP 


J7.4 
11.2 
13.1 
13.9 
18.7 
25.1 
33.4 
38.7 


1.2 

44.2 

3.0 

54.5 

12.5 

68.4 

25.5 

80.2 

24.3 

87.8 

24.0 

80.6 

23.0 

71.9 

22.3 

79.6 

21.3 

84.9 

20.5 

88.9 

19.6 

95.1 

18.5 

96.0 

17.6 

96.0 

17.0 

100.1 

16.2 

96.7 

16.8 

83.1 

19.5 

66.9 

22.5 

55.8 

27.1 

60.3 

32.8 

68.7 

33.8 

77.4 

36.4 

86.5 

37.2 

87.6 

40.4 

90.4 

43.0 

95.0 

49.0 

109.4 

72.4 

139.2 

136.7 

177.5 

201.0 

201.9 

258.7 

216.8 

269.4 

201.6 

258.3 

219.8 

252.3 

243.5 

252.8 

260.0 

257.4 

263.3 

255.2 

310.4 

259.1 

337.2 

266.1 

358.9 

271.3 

362.1 

274.4 

378.6 

272.8 

409.4 

270.5 

431.3 

276.3 

440.3 

284.7 

469.1 

286.3 

495.2 

289.0 

506.5 

298.2 

542.1 

305.9 

573.4 

311.7 

612.0 

317.3 

651.8 

320.0 

712.0 

29.7 
14.3 
8.4 
8.0 
7.0 
4.4 
3.3 
3.1 

2.7 
5.5 
18.3 
31  8 
27.7 
29.8 
40.0 
28.0 
25.1 
23.1 
20.6 
19.3 
18.3 
17.0 
16.7 
20.2 
29.1 
39.6 
44.9 
47.8 
437 
42.1 
42  7 
44.7 
45.3 
44.8 
52.0 
77.0 
99.6 
119.3 
1336 
117  5 
103.6 
97.2 
97.6 
82.2 
76.8 
74.1 
74.9 
72  5 
66.6 
62.7 
62.8 
60  7 
57.8 
57.1 
55.0 
53.3 
50.9 
48.7 
44.9 


<  All  public  debt  figures  From  U  S.  Treasury.  Includes  certain 
securities  not  subject  to  statutory  limitation.  Public  debt  in- 
cludes debt  Incurred  to  finance  eipenditures  of  wtioliy  owned 
Government  corporations  and  other  business-type  activities  in 
exchanfe  lor  which  securities  of  the  corporations  and  activities 
were  issued  to  the  Treasury,  but  excludes  those  holdings 
outside  the  Treasury. 

M874-1915  estimates  from  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  (1874  figure  is  decade  average,  1869  78;  1884  figure 
is  decade  average,  1879  88)  1916  39  figures  are  derived  from 
calendar  year  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
1940  66  figures  are  from  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  are 
derived  from  the  quarterly  estimates  of  OBE. 

tJiz.  Wealth  of  the  Nation 

(Note.— The  following  article  was  written 
for  The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Kendrlck.  In  1963-64  Dr.  Kendrlck 
directed  a  study  involving  nearly  200  scholars 
and  other  specialists  which  explored  the 
problems  and  feasibility  of  national  wealth 
measurement.  Stimulated  by  that  project, 
governmental  statistical  agencies  have  since 
expanded  their  work  In  the  field  of  wealth 
estimation.  As  a  result,  there  Is  now  promise 
that  In  the  not  t(x>  distant  future  the  0.8., 
for  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  wUl  have 
comprehensive  and  reasonably  accurate  of- 
ficial estimates  both  of  total  national  wealth 
and  of  its  distribution  among  various  groups 


in  the  economy.  Dr.  Kendrick'a  article  fo- 
cixses  on  the  aignlflcance  of  this  development 
and  suggests  some  of  the  ways  In  which  it 
should  improve  economic  analysis.  Dr.  Ken- 
drlck, presently  Profescor  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  will  shortly 
return  to  the  faculty  of  The  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton University.) 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  Is  one  of  the  an- 
cient activities  of  man.  Men  are  Interested 
not  only  in  how  they  are  doing  In  the  ac- 
quisitive game:  they  also  are  Interested  in 
the  wealth  of  others.  In  the  ftresldentlal 
campaign  of  1M4,  for  example,  questions 
were  raised  as  to  how  much  each  of  the  can- 
didates was  "worth."  financially,  and  figures 
were  produced.  Men  who  own  businesses,  as 
proprietors  or  stockholders,  are  Interested  in 
the  net  worth  of  their  enterprises.  Citizens 
ar»  Interested  In  the  assets  of  governmental 
bodies  in  relation  to  public  debt.  And  we 
are  all  Interested  in  the  wealth  of  our  na- 
tion— its  growth  and  Its  size  In  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  other  nations — as  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  relative  material 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

Estimates  of  wealth,  besides  their  capacity 
(or  satisfying  curiosity,  are  of  considerable 
Importance  to  economists  in  their  attempts 
to  understand  and  predict  economic  behavior. 
For  example,  the  accumulated  stock  of  wealth 
of  any  country — its  land,  structures,  equip- 
ment, inventories,  and  the  skill  and  know- 
how  of  its  work  force — is  the  l>aslc  determi- 
nant of  that  nation's  potential  for  further 
economic  growth.  And  the  buying  patterns 
of  households  and  businesses  are  clearly  in- 
nuenced  by  their  holdings  of  both  physical 
and  financial  assets. 

The  estimation  of  wealth  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  development  of  national  Income  and 
product  estimates,  and  still  represents  a 
large  gap  in  U.S.  economic  accounts.  In  the 
pioneering  days  of  national  Income  work,  to 
be  sure,  economists  like  Sir  William  Petty 
In  the  late  17th  century  were  concerned  with 
wealth  as  well  as  with  income.  Indeed,  a  cen- 
tury after  Petty,  In  1776,  Adam  Smith  called 
his  masterpiece  The  Wealth  of  Hations.  Smith 
even  reetricsted  the  national  income  concept 
to  the  production  of  fan^ble  goods,  since  it 
la  only  material  goods  that  can  be  be  accu- 
mulated to  add  to  the  nation's  wealth — eja 
approach  which  carries  over  today  in  the 
"material  product"  accounts  of  the  commu- 
nist countries. 

But  once  countries  began  preparing  esti- 
mates of  economic  aggregates  on  an  ofllcial. 
regular  basis  during  the  interwar  period  and 
after  World  War  11,  the  estimates  were  pre- 
dominantly confined  to  national  Income  and 
I»wluct.  Not  only  was  It  much  easier  to 
gather  data  relating  to  current  flows  of  in- 
come and  product  than  to  assemble  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  accumulations  from 
past  production,  but  also  fewer  conceptual 
problems  are  entailed  in  income  estimation 
than  in  wealth  eatlznatlon.  In  addition,  ne- 
glect of  wealth  estimates  may  have  been  due 
to  the  Influence  of  modern  macro-economic 
theorists,  such  as  Lord  Keynes,  who  empha- 
sized Income  and  product,  paying  little  at- 
tenUon  to  the  Influence  of  wealth  on  eco- 
nomic behavior. 

But  the  balance  is  being  redressed.  In  re- 
cent years,  economists  have  placed  Increasing 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  wealth  in  production 
and  expenditure  decisions.  Individuals  or 
govemmectts  in  a  number  of  countries  are 
beginning  to  prepare  estimates  of  wealth  to 
supplement  the  natflonal  income  and  prod- 
uct accounts.  FH>r  example,  Japan  conducted 
a  sample  wealth  survey  In  1955,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  began  a  complete  census  of  struc- 
tures and  equipment  in  1B69.  In  more  than  a 
dozen  other  countries.  Individual  investi- 
gators have  pieced  together  estimates  from 
fragmentary  and  scattered  sources. 

In  the  United  States,  Professor  Raymond 
Ooldsmltlj  of  Yale  University  put  together 
rough  calculations  of  the  national  wealth, 
by  major  type,  from  the  beglnmng  of  the 


19th  century  through  1958,  and  followed  this 
with  balance-sheet  estimates  both  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  for  major  sectors  (ag- 
riculture, nonfarm  households,  corporations, 
etc.).  Dr.  Goldsmith's  balance  sheets  in- 
cluded financial  (Intangible)  as  well  as  tan- 
gible assets,  liabilities,  and  equities.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
published  estimates  of  stocks  of  selected 
types  of  tangible  wealth  (reproducible  busi- 
ness capital  goods) ;  and  since  the  mld-1950'8 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  published  par- 
tial balance  sheets  for  the  nation  and  its 
major  sectors,  which  cover  financial  items 
but  not  the  tangibles. 

It  now  appears  that  a  major  break-through 
with  regard  to  balance  sheets  and  wealth 
estimates  Is  In  the  making.  In  1963,  the 
Wealth  Inventory  Planning  Study  was  set 
up  at  The  George  Washington  University, 
under  the  direction  of  this  writer,  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  a  comprehensive  national 
Inventory  and  continuing  wealth  estimates. 
The  report  of  the  study  group.  Measuring 
the  Nation's  Wealth,  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
as  background  for  hearings  in  June  1965 
by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics. 
The  subcommittee  subsequently  issued  a 
report  strongly  supporting  expansion  of 
wealth  data  collection  and  estimation  by 
federal  government  agencies.  The  Office  of 
Statistical  Standards  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  providing  leadership  to  the  federal 
statistical  agencies  concerned  In  that  effort. 
The  Census  Bureau,  In  particular,  Is  expand- 
ing somewhat  the  question  on  tangible 
assets  mcluded  In  Its  economic  consensus, 
which  cover  most  Industries  on  a  five-year 
cycle,  and  population  and  housing  In  the 
decadal  years.  The  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics is  simultaneously  expanding  its  work 
in  the  Eirea  of  wealth  estimation. 

It  seems  likely  that  official,  compre- 
hensive wealth  estimates — possibly  as  part 
of  national  and  sector  balance  sheets  devel- 
oped to  complement  the  national  income  and 
product  accounts — will  appear  within  less 
than  a  decade.  Certainly,  it  Is  none  too  soon 
for  economists  and  the  interested  public  to 
learn  more  about  concepts  and  measures  of 
wealth,  their  content,  bow  they  relate  to 
balance  sheets  and  the  economic  accounts 
generally,  and  what  they  are  good  for. 

THE   CONCEPT   Or    WEALTH 

In  the  very  broadest  sense,  a  nation's 
wealth  consists  of  all  resources  which  con- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  or  services  that  people 
want.  This  would  Include,  of  course,  human 
as  well  as  nonhuman  resources,  and  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  great  renewal  of 
Interest  in  investments  which  enhance  the 
productive  powers  of  human  beings  and 
thus  add  to  "human  capital."  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  the  collection  of  wealth 
data  by  government  agencies  will  have  to 
be  confined,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  non- 
human  resources  possessing  the  capacity  to 
produce  future  income  or  direct  satisfactions, 
and  capable  of  being  bought  and  sold  in 
asset  markets.  This  is  simply  because  of 
the  lmp>o8sibillty  of  measuring  human  wealth 
in  ajay  sort  of  objective  way.  Some  econo- 
mists. It  is  true,  have  become  Interested  In 
imputing  a  value  to  human  resources;  that 
Is,  In  assigning  a  monetary  value  to  human 
capital  reflecting  such  things  as  the  basic 
expense  of  rearing  children  and  the  costs 
entailed  in  education  and  training.  These 
endeavors,  however,  still  mxist  be  regarded 
as  highly  experimental  and  do  not — for  the 
time  being — promise  a  basis  for  useful  quall- 
flcatlon.  Somewhat  arbitrarily,  for  this 
reason,  the  estimation  of  national  wealth  by 
official  agencies  must  be  confined  to  the 
valuation  of  nonhuman  resources. 

From  the  layman's  standpoint,  this  par- 
ticular concept  of  wealth  Is  likely  to  seem 
deficient  not  so  much  because  It  omits  hu- 
man capital  but  rather  because  it  disregards 
financial  assets,  such  as  currency,  bank 
deposits,    and   securities.   And   these    indeed 


are  relevant  to  a  calculation  of  the  wealth 
or  "worth"  of  any  individual  economic  unit. 
The  reason  they  do  not  figure  in  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  that  one  person's 
financial  asset  Is  somebody  else's  financial 
UabUlty.  For  Instance,  a  bank  deposit  Is  an 
asset  to  the  depxwltor  but  a  IlabUlty  to  the 
bank,  while  a  Treasury  bond  Is  an  asset  to 
the  Investor  but  a  liability  to  the  govern- 
ment. When  all  accounts  are  consolidated 
into  one  SMXxiunt  representing  the  entire 
country,  financial  assets  and  financial  llabUl- 
tles  cancel  out,  except  to  the  extent  that 
U.S.  parties  viewed  collectively  bave  a  net- 
claim  or  net-llabiUty  poeltlon  vls-ii-Tls  for- 
eigners. It  is  the  combination  of  the  residual 
net  foreign  poeltlon  and  real  productive  re- 
sources that  constitutes  the  nation's  wealth. 

If  economists  were  Interested  solely  in  a 
single  figure  summing  up  total  D.S.  national 
wealth,  data  gatherers  could  ignore  the  fin&n- 
dal  veil  overlymg  the  economy,  "nieir  proce- 
dure would  simply  be  to  estimate  directly 
the  value  of  tangible  asset  holdmgs  sector- 
by-sector  In  the  economy.  The  sum  of  these 
sector  amounts,  plus  net  foreign  assets, 
would  then  give  national  wealth.  It  Is  im- 
F>ortant  to  recognize,  however,  that  such 
an  approach  would  not  yield  true  wealth 
estimates  by  sector,  since  the  assets  held  or 
used  by  one  particular  sector  are  not  neces- 
sarily owned  by  It  in  an  ultimate  sense.  A 
company's  equity  m  a  mortgaged  building, 
for  example,  is  not  measured  by  the  build- 
ing's market  value.  Nor  can  a  consumer  m- 
clude  m  bis  "net  worth"  p>o«ltlon  the  full 
value  of  an  automobile  which  wont  be  his 
until  an  Instalment  loan  Is  paid  off. 

To  get  at  the  true  wealth  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  necessary  for 
estimators  to  proceed  by  am  alternative  route, 
one  which  does  involve  intermediate  use 
of  financial  data.  Bpeclflcaaiy,  the  method 
which  U.S.  statisticians  will  be  employing  In 
their  wealth  calculations  entails  as  a  first 
step  the  construction  of  sect<»'  balance 
sheets.  In  conventional  accounting  form,  the 
left-hand  side  of  each  such  balance  sheet 
will  show  holdmgs  of  both  tangible  and 
financial  assets,  while  the  right-hand  side 
will  show  liabilities  and  net  worth,  with  net 
worth  arrived  at,  of  course,  by  takmg  the 
difference  between  total  assets  and  total  lia- 
bilities. The  net  worth  entry,  assummg 
proper  valuation  of  the  sector's  assets  and 
liabilities,  will  constitute  that  sector's  true 
claim  on  tangible  assets,  that  is,  its  owned 
share  of  total  wealth.  National  wealth  can 
then  be  calculated  by  adding  together  the 
net  worth  figures  of  each  individual  sector. 
This  balance-sheet  approach  to  wealth  esti- 
mation clearly  yields  much  more  useful  m- 
formation  than  would  the  eiltematlve  ap- 
proach of  estimating  the  value  of  tangible 
assets  directly.  Among  other  things.  It  gives 
both  the  wealth  holdings  and  the  wealth 
ownership  for  individual  sectors,  each  of 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  economist. 

Proper  valuation  is  unquestionably  the 
most  difficult  task  facing  estimators.  Ideally, 
what  Is  desired  Is  market  prices  (or  proxies 
therefor) ,  since  having  such  prices  makes 
for  comparability  among  different  types  of 
wealth,  as  well  as  for  consistency  with  the 
national  Income  and  product  estimates, 
which  are  valued  at  market  prices.  Unfor- 
timately,  many  of  the  balance-sheet  data 
readily  available  are  not  in  the  form  of  cur- 
rent or  market  prices.  Corporate  balance 
sheets,  for  instance,  carry  property  (land, 
plant,  and  equipment)  at  acquisition  costs; 
thus  values  are  a  mixture  of  previous  years' 
prices.  The  wealth  estimator  must  try  to 
revalue  the  estimates  to  current  replacement 
costs  less  depreciation,  and  at  least  obtain  an 
approximation  of  market  value.  Information 
on  the  age-composition  of  assets  of  various 
types,  appropriate  price  Indexes,  and  de- 
preciation rates  for  reproducible  structures 
and  equipment  axe  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  revaluation. 

In  addition  to  valuation  In  current  jjM'lces, 
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It  Is  also  desirable  to  obtain  estimates  of 
wealth  in  constant  prices,  so  that  the  growth 
of  real  stocks  from  one  period  to  another 
can  be  measured.  The  same  price  indexes 
used  for  revaluation  of  assets  from  acquisi- 
tion costs  to  current  prices  also  can  be  used 
to  "deflate"  current  values  into  constant 
prices. 

RELATION  TO  EXISTING  ACCOUNTS 

To  maximize  their  usefulness,  It  is  im- 
portant that  wealth  estimates  be  prepared 
and  presented  within  a  systematic  frame- 
work consistent  with  estimates  of  other 
variables  to  which  wealth  is  related.  The 
general  shape  of  such  a  framework  is  sug- 
gested by  the  national  Income  accounts — not 
Just  as  they  stand  today,  but,  preferably,  as 
they  could  be  elaborated  to  include  a  full 
range  of  saving  and  Investment  accounts  for 
all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  link  between  sector  wealth  accounts 
and  sector  saving-investment  accounts  is 
direct  and  obvious.  At  any  g^lven  point  in 
time,  of  course,  the  real  wealth  held  by  any 
sector  of  the  economy  is  the  sum  of  all  that 
sector's  past  investments  (financed  typically 
in  part  by  Its  own  saving  and  In  part  by  bor- 
rowing), lees  cumulative  depreciation.  And 
the  extent  to  which  that  sector's  wealth 
holdings  grow  or  diminish  in  a  particular 
accounting  period  is  determined  by  how 
much  the  new  investment  made  in  that 
period  by  the  sector  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
current  depreciation.  Thus,  apart  from  price 
fluctuations,  the  change  In  a  sector's  wealth 
holdings  from  one  date  to  another  would  be 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  net  Investment 
which  it  imdertook  in  that  time  period.  In  a 
parallel  way,  the  change  In  a  sector's  wealth 
ownership  from  one  date  to  another,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  wealth  holdings,  would 
be  equivalent  to  Its  net  saving  In  that  period. 
Changes  in  market  prices  of  assets  will  also 
affect  current  wealth  values,  of  course;  and 
separate  statements  can  show  the  effect  of 
such  revaluations. 

At  present  the  only  saving-Investment 
account  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  is  restricted  to  business  invest- 
ment (Including  all  residential  construc- 
tion ) ,  plus  net  foreign  Investment.  This  over- 
looks the  fact  that  wealth,  defined  as  goods 
which  yield  benefits  over  a  number  of  years, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  business  owner- 
ship of  tangible  assets.  It  embraces  as  well 
durables  possessed  by  households,  structures 
and  equipment  owned  by  governmental 
bodies,  and  the  inventory  stocks  of  both. 
Acquisitions  of  all  such  items  should  be 
classed  as  investment  (and  recorded  in  sep- 
arate saving-investment  accounts  for  each 
sector),  and  stocks  of  such  items  should  be 
treated  as  wealth. 

A  major  advantage  of  presenting  saving- 
investment  accounts  by  sector  is  that  they 
can  be  readily  extended  into  complete  capital 
accounts.  That  Is,  in  addition  to  tangible 
Investment,  investment  In  (net  acquisition 
of)  financial  assets  can  be  recorded,  by  type; 
and,  in  addition  to  saving,  funds  obtained 
through  net  increases  in  liabilities  can  be 
shown,  also  by  type.  Basically,  this  is  what  is 
provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
"flow-of-funds "  accounts.  While  this  is  not 
the  place  to  describe  capital  accounts  in  de- 
tail, it  can  be  seen  that  such  accounts  (plus 
revaluations)  provide  a  direct  link  to  sector 
balance  sheets. 

ESTIMATES  OF  WEALTH 

The  data  compiled  by  Professor  Goldsmith 
spanning  the  years  1900  to  1958,  and  extended 
by  this  writer  to  1964  for  this  article,  can  be 
employed  to  illustrate  some  of  the  general 
uses  of  wealth  estimates.  No  problems  of 
consistency  are  involved,  since  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's definition  of  wealth  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Wealth 
Inventory  Planning  Study.  In  ustag  his  esti- 
mates, however.  It  is  appropriate  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  may  entail  considerable  error. 
Many  of  the  underlying  data  available  to 


Professor  Goldsmith  were  fragmentary,  and 
some  of  the  techniques  which  he  employed 
in  his  pathbreaking  effort  were  of  necessity 
relatively  crude. 

The  dollar  value  of  total  U.S.  national 
wealth,  on  the  basis  of  the  Goldsmith  data, 
grew  some  25-fold  between  1900  and  1964 — 
from  $88  billion  to  $2.2  trillion,  an  average 
annual  rate  of  Increase  of  about  5  '^r  ( table  at 


end  of  article) .  Approximately  half  the  rise 
in  U.S.  wealth  during  this  century  is  ac- 
counted for  by  inflation  in  tangible  asset 
prices.  Thus,  the  country's  real  tangible 
wealth  has  grown  by  about  2Y2  7c  a  year  on 
average.  Since  population  growth  has  aver- 
aged about  11/2%  a  year,  real  wealth  per 
capita  has  risen  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  1  a . 


Wealth,  people,  and  product 


Total  U.S.  wealth: 

In  current  dollars  (billions) 

In  constant  1947-49  dollar$(billlonV)""']'"' 
Gross  national  product 

Expressed  in  1964  prices.         

Population  (millions)..     .       I 
Per  capita  wealth:  I 

In  current  dollars .1 

In  constant  1947-49  dollarj. .     .   "' 
Net  national  product,  in  current  dollars  (billions) 
Ratio  of  total  wealth  to  net  natienal  product.. 


1900 


88.0 
315.0 


76.8 

1,145.0 

4, 099.  0 

15.0 

5.6 


1929 


1948 


439.0 
778.0 
104.4 
217.8 
122.4 

.586.0 

,355.0 

98.0 

4.5 


928.0 

883.0 
259.4 
350.4 
147.9 

6, 274.  0 

5. 970.  0 

250.0 

3.7 


1958 


1,703.0 

1, 244. 0 

444.5 

486.0 

175.6 

9,698.0 

7, 084. 0 

417.0 

4.1 


1964 


2.223.0 

1,481.0 

580.0 

622.0 

193.4 

11,497.0 

7, 660. 0 

577  0 

3.8 


,.l°t'%*-  ^"i"!<V'','^?'/J ''■,•, '/""T  "  *'■  Goldsmith,  The  National  Wealth  of  the  United  States  in  the  Postwar  Period  tablP^  A  i 
on  Deo^'rtml'nf  nf^Pn^^f  ""  ■":  W,'<«"<'",'r^«''5ted  by  A.  Japha   Net  national  product  estimates  for    929  "rough    964  ase 
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I  The  forms  wealth  takes 

|As  a  percent  of  total! 


1900 

39.8 

19.8 

16.4 

3.5 

27.5 

7.4 

7.0 

11.3 

1.8 

35.3 

18.4 

3.6 

8.4 

4.9 

-2.6 

100.0 

1929 

43.2 

21.8 
14,8 
6.6 
28.1 
8.7 
9.6 
8.7 
1.1 

25.8 
8.7 
5.2 
8.2 
3.8 
2.8 
100.0 

1948 

48.4 

25.2 

12.4 

10,7 

30.9 

9.4 

9.2 

9,3 

3.0 

19.3 

6.4 

4.2 

5.0 

3.7 

1.4 

100.0 

1964 

Structures 

50.2 
24  7 
13.1 
12.4 
30.9 
10  9 
11.7 
7.4 
.9 
16.8 
5.7 
3.9 
4  7 
2.5 
2.1 
100.0 

Residential 

Business.- 

Public  and  other 

Other  reproducibles ... 

Producer  durables  

Consumer  durables     .    . 

Business  inventories. 
Monetary  metals 

Nonreproducible  assets 

Agricultural  land ,  ,. 

Business  land [  .  .iii.«-»' 

Residential  land          

Public  land  and  other 

Net  foreign  assets 

Totalwealth     ..                      T                           " 

Source:  R  W  Goldsmith  and  R,  E  Lip^ey,  "Sturlies  in  the  National  Balance  Sheet  of  the  United  States ' 
to  1964  by  J.  W  Kendrick,  assisted  by  A.  Japha, 

I  Dislrihiilion  of  iii  alth  hi/  xiilors 


vol.  I,  table  U,  extended 


Government 

Federal  

State  and  local 

Agriculture  

Nonfarm  households  

Nonfarm  business. 

Unincorporated  business 
Nonfinanciai  CDrporations. . . 
Finance 
All  sectors 


Percent  hjld 

1958 

1900 

1929 

7 

9 

13 

1 

1 

3 

6 

8 

10 

27 

15 

11 

33 

37 

38 

33 

39 

38 

8 

9 

7 

24 

29 

30 

1 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

1900 


Percent  owned 


1929 


1958 


3 

2 

0 

-2 

3 

4 

20 

9 

51 

62 

26 

26  ! 

5 

3  1 

18 

20 

3 

3  ! 

100 

100  1 

63 
30 

4 
23 

3 
100 


Source:  R.  W.  Goldsmith  and  R  E  Lipsey,  Studies  in  the  National  Balance  Sheet  ol  the  United  States,  vol,  I,  table  1. 


As  Is  shown  In  the  bottom  line  of  the  table 
shown  above,  there  has  been  a  declining 
tendency  during  this  oentury  in  the  ratio  of 
wealth  to  national  product,  ( Since  the  wealth 
estimates  are  net  of  depreciation  reserves,  it 
is  appropriate  to  relate  them  to  net  national 
product  [NNP) .  which  Is  gross  national  prod- 
uct less  capital  consumption  allowances.) 
Whereas  In  1900  wealth  was  approximately 
5'2  times  the  size  of  NNP,  by  1964  the  ratio 
had  declined  below  4.0.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
welcome  development,  signifying  that  the 
nation's  stock  of  tangible  assets  Is  becoming 
more  productive — i,e..  that  the  same  dollar 
volume  of  wealth  is  producing  more  Income, 
The  improvement  in  efficiency  would  appear 
even  more  marked  if  the  comparison  were 
limited  to  the  relation  between  NNP  and  the 
stock  of  producer  wealth  alone  (capital-goods 
In  the  conventional  sense  and  producers' 
holdings  of  land  and   Inventories),  This  is 


because  producers'  wealth  has  fallen  as  a 
share  of  total  wealth. 

The  broad  types  of  tangible  a.ssets  that 
compose  domestic  wealth  are  shown  In  the 
table  on  page  8  for  selected  years  since  1900. 
At  the  most  recent  yearend  for  which  data 
are  available,  1964.  about  half  of  total  tangi- 
ble wealth  consisted  of  structures,  and  about 
half  of  these  were  residential.  Almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  consisted  of  durables, 
with  stocks  of  consumer  durables  slightly 
larger  In  value  than  stocks  of  producers' 
durable  equipment.  Land  and  other  natural 
resources  accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of 
total  wealth,  almost  one-third  of  which  was 
agricultural  land.  Inventories,  including 
monetary  metals,  made  up  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  total  wealth  at  the  end  of  1964, 

Looking  at  the  change  in  the  picture  dur- 
ing this  century,  one  is  struck  first  by  the 
decline    in   the   proportion   represented  by 
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natural  resources,  from  more  than  one-third 
in  1900  to  one-sixth  in  1964.  In  part  this 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acreage 
of  farm  land  in  use  has  shown  little  change 
since  World  War  I:  the  increase  in  farm 
production  has  been  due  to  rising  yields 
per  acre.  Also,  the  value  of  residential  land 
has  declined  in  relation  to  total  wealth,  and 
to  residential  structures  in  particular. 

The  pro{K>rtion  of  all  structures  in  the 
wealth  total  has  grown  from  about  40';  to 
50  .  .  In  part  this  was  the  result  of  an  expan- 
sion In  the  supply  of  housing  relative  to  other 
liinds  of  wealth;  it  was  due  even  more  to 
the  relative  rate  of  growth  in  the  number 
and  value  of  nonresidential  structures  used 
for  nonprofit  purposes — schools,  churches, 
government  buildings,  etc. 

Both  producers'  and  consumers'  durables 
have  shown  large  relative  growth  in  this 
century — together  rising  from  roughly  15'. 
to  25'.  of  all  wealth.  Inventory  stocks  fell 
significantly.  In  part  dvie  to  the  declining 
rel.itive  Importance  of  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  In  gross  national  product:  but 
mo-'e  importantly  because  of  a  declining 
trend  in  inventory-sales  ratios.  Monetary 
meuls  (gold  and  silver)  were  relatively  less 
important  in  1964  than  1900. 

Tlie  wealth  holdings  of  a  particular  sector 
of  the  economy,  as  emphasized  earlier,  typi- 
cally differ  from  Its  wealth  ownership  or 
-  net  worth.  The  extent  to  which  this  Is  true 
can  bee  seen  by  examining  the  data  con- 
tained In  the  table  at  end  of  article.  In  1958. 
for  Instance,  nonfarm  households  owned 
63'  of  the  nation's  wealth,  while  holding 
only  38'.  of  It.  The  agricultural  sector,  by 
contrast,  held  more  wealth  than  It  owned. 
And  the  federal  government,  although  hold- 
ing pome  3';  of  the  nation's  tangible  assets 
(excluding  military  goods),  actually  had  a 
minus  net  worth  position,  reflecting  the  fact 
that  its  debt  exceeded  Its  nonmllllary  asset 
holdings. 

The  table  also  reveals  some  striking 
ch.angcs  during  this  century  In  sector  share-; 
of  wenlth,  on  both  a  held  and  .■'.n  owned  b'asls. 
Most  conspicuous  Is  the  dr.istlc  decline  In 
the  share  of  total  wealth  held  and  owned  by 
the  farm  sector. 

Not.ible  also  Is  the  very  marked  deteriora- 
tion In  the  federal  government's  net  worth 
position.  Here,  however,  the  picture  would 
be  considerably  different  If  tlie  armed  forces' 
military  hardware  were  not  excluded  from 
the  calculation.  Actually,  a  persuasive  case 
can  be  made  for  treating  military  goods  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  other  want-satisfy- 
ing assets.  Military  goods,  after  all,  furnish 
the  much-wanted  utility  of  national  security. 
The  sharp  increase  that  has  occurred  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  in  the  portion 
of  total  wealth  owned  by  nonfarm  house- 
holds—from 51  ""r  in  1900  to  63'>  In  1958— 
dramatizes  the  mounting  affluence  of  the 
consumer  sector  of  the  economy.  In  some 
ways,  wealth  figures  give  a  better  picture  of 
changing  consumer  welfare  than  do  Income 
figures.  The  latter  do  not  Impute  a  rental 
value  or  "return"  to  consumer  holdings  of 
tangible  assets,  except  for  owner-occupied 
homes.  This  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
having  wealth  estimates  to  supplement  the 
Income  and  product  estimates,  since  the  two 
types  of  measures  reveal  different  facets  of 
national  economic  development. 

This  look  at  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's estimates  gives  some  notion  of  the 
Information  and  insights  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  wealth  statistics.  Certainly,  recur- 
ring estimates  in  some  detail,  by  type  and 
sector,  and  In  current  and  constant  prices, 
can  slgmficantly  Increase  our  understanding 
of  economic  movements  and  relationships, 
and  thus  oiu-  ability  to  predict  and  to  formu- 
late policy  measures  for  achieving  economic 
goals.  Economists  generally  are  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  nature  and  uses  of 
wealth  statistics.  But  it  Is  possible  that 
within  the  next  decade  or  so  balance  sheets 


and  wealth  estimates  will  become  as  familiar 
and  widely  used  as  the  national  Income  and 
product  accounts  are  today. 

CoNsrMER  Balance  Sheet 

Asset  and  debt  position  of  .American  con- 
sumer at  end  September  1965  showed  20.9 
tj  1  asset-to-debt  ratio  of  all  assets  and  debts 
excluding  those  Involving  homecwnershlp 
where  ratio  was  2.7  to  1.  Ratio  of  all  assets 
to  debts  was  8.0  to  1.  Owner's  equity  stood 
at  87.5' ,  of  consumer  assets  on  September  30. 
191.5. 

Current  assets  were  $1,449  billion  with  $258 
billion  in  currency  and  bank  deposits,  $115 
billion  in  savmgs  shares,  $306  billion  in  in- 
surance and  pension  reserves.  $119  billion 
In  government  securities  and  $651  billion  In 
corporate  and  other  securities.  NCPA's  esti- 


mate of  the  value  of  investment  company 
and  other  preferred  and  common  shares 
owned  by  consumers  at  end  Septemlier  re- 
flects a  b'^r  rise  in  stock  prices  during  third 
quarter  1965. 

Fixed  assets  included  $529  billion  in  home- 
ownership  and  $267  billion  as  value  of  dur- 
able goods  for  a  total  of  $796  billion.  ('Value 
of  consumer  held  durable  goods  is  total  con- 
sumer durable  purchases  October  1956 
through  September  1965  depreciated  10  ^r  an- 
nually.) Total  consumer  assets  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965  were  at  $2,245  billion.  Current 
liabilities  stood  at  $82  billion  and  fixed  lia- 
bilities of  mortgage  debt  at  $198  billion  to 
bring  total  liabilities  to  $280  billion. 

Net  worth  of  American  consumer — total 
assets  minus  liabilities — was  $1,965  billion  at 
end  September  1965. 


(irand  recap  it  tdat  ion  of  the  pemonalty  and  realiy  assets  of  the  I'.S.  Government  agencies, 
officfx,  and  eKlnhh\'>hments  of  the  Government,  including  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of 
June  .;0,  l!>f)6,  lUH.'t,  ami  iU6.i  ' 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars) 


Classification 


June  30,  1966  '  June  30, 1964 '  i  June  30,  1963 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


Cash: 


With  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  

On  hand  and  in  banks  outside  the  Treasury 

Investments  (other  than  public  debt) — 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable *^-.,— ....^..- — 

Commodities  tor  sale.  , — 

IWork  in  process  .     .    

Materials  and  supplies - - 

Loans  receivable - --- 

Machinery  and  equipment - 

Other  assets    .     .._ 

•Department  of  Defense  (equipment,  supplies,  stock  inventories,  etc.). 
Coips  of  Engineers  (equipment,  etc)...  


Total,  personal  property. 


REAL  PROPERTY 

Departments  and  agencies  (other  than  Department  ol  Defense) 

•Department  ol  Defense  (including  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil  functions). 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  -  - -■ 

Other  (including  construction  in  progress,  etc)  _ 

Realty  donated  or  otherwise  acquired  at  no  cost  - 

Public  domain  acreage  and  mineral  resources  --_ — -_. 


12.407  I 
1.224  I 
7.579 
6.183 
3.434  \ 
1.017  I 
8.229 
31.717 
14.608 
13.996 
143.714 
311 


11,036 

689 

5,946 

5,179 

4,673 

812 

9.098 

30, 347 

13,494 

13.660 

134,912 

258 


12.116 

738 

S.843 

5,269 

4,942 

811 

9.167 

28.361 

13,042 

11.815 

132.577 

244 


244. 419 


230, 104  ! 


224.923 


23.251 

46.148 

496 

11.071 

284 

21.328 


20,206 
43,599 

471 
10,186 

290 
19.024 


18.640 
43.043 

459 
9,849 

295 
18.026 


Total,  real  property. 
Total,  all  property.. 


102, 578 


93,777 


90, 312 


346.997 


323,881 


315.235 


'  Figures  as  of  June  30,  1965,  were  not  compiled. 
■  Computed  at  estimated  present-day  evaluation. 

NOTE  —All  properties  reported  are  shown  in  gross  amounts  without  deductions  lor  allowances  lor  losses  and  depreciation.  Only 
wholly  Government-owned  corporation  assets  and  other  wholly  owned  assets  are  included.  Assets  held  under  trust  arrangements 
and  interagency  assets,  including  public  debt  securities  owned,  are  excluded  The  properties  have  been  valued  at  acquisition  cost 
or  estimated  cost  when  the  actual  costs  were  not  known  Public  domain,  donated  property,  and  properties  under  supervision  of  the 
Aichitect  of  the  Capitol  are  shown  at  estimated  present-day  values  Properties  acquired  as  gifts  or  without  cost  to  the  Government 
are  shown  at  estimated  present-day  values. 


V.  Separate  Views  or  the  Republicans  on 
H.R,  10328 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  Ojmmlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  10328.  The  bill  would  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Government 
by  an  additional  $29  billion,  superimposed 
on  an  Increase  of  $6  billion  enacted  less  than 
3  months  ago.  In  the  space  of  only  a  few 


months,  the  Congress  is  being  called  upon 
to  enact  debt  increases  totaling  $35  billion, 
the  largest  since  World  War  II.  If  the  addi- 
tional $29  billion  of  debt  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  authorized,  the  limitation  on  the  pub- 
lic debt — and  in  course  the  debt  itself — will 
have  been  Increased  by  $72  billion  in  6  years 
of  Democrat  administration. 


Table    1. 


Debt   limit    increases   and   expiration    dates    under   Democrat   administrations 

(Dollars  in  billionsi 


Public  \»W 


Period  covered 


Debt 
autl)arization 


87  69(H.R  7677)    - '  iy"^^l?|' '»  Jy,"%\°f>'?|I, 

87  414(H.R.  10050) — -;  Mar  ,'3.  1%2  to  June  30,  m2. 

R7S17fHR   11990)  I  Ju  y  1,  196Z  to  Mar.  Jl.  l»J    . 

8/  Sl/(H,K.  lissu; I  ^^r  J   1963  to  June  24.  1963.. 

I  June  25,  1963  to  June  30,  1%3. 

«'-30(HR.6009) 'ru1jPA?toVur3?,°i^1'--- 

88  106  (H  R  7824) - Sept  j,  !%3  to  Nov.  30.  1963. 

88  187  (H  R.  8969) - Dec  1,  1963  to- 

June  29,  1964.    ..      


June  30,  1%4..-- 

88  327  (HR.  II375) - -l^'.^^i^J 'I  ^""?n°,'^* 

89  49  (HR  8464) W    '    !!f  °    ""' In'    1^    ' 

89  472  (HR   15202) ^. I  J"ly  1.  \^  >.'' JrH^^^^d  \^V" 

90-3(H.R  4573)  '  Mar.  2.  I%7  to  June  30,  1967.. 

(HR.  10328) - -    July  1,1967 


'J298 
300 
308 
305 
300 
307 
309 
309 

315 
309 
324 
328 
330 
336 
365 


I  Prior  authorization  of  J293,000,000,000  eiipired  on  June  30, 1961. 
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ExcKssivK  Domestic  Spending  Real  Thseat 
TO  THE  Economy — Not  Vietnam 

A  Democrat  administration  and  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Ctongress  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  deficiency 
In  our  society  which  the  Federal  purse  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  Federal  regulation  could 
not  cure.  We  have  seen  each  piece  of  legis- 
lation beget  more  legislation,  each  new  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government  beget 
other  expenditures. 

The  level  of  domestic  spending  In  the 
administrative  budget  alone — wholly  apart 
from  our  defense  requirements  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam — has  Increased  from  about  $46  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965  to  approximately  (66  bil- 
lion for  fljscal  1968.  Two-thirds  of  the  (28.3 
billion  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  measured  In 
the  national  Income  accounts — Is  accounted 
for  by  nondefense  spending.  Moreover,  as 
projected  In  the  January  1967  budget  mes- 
sage, over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  billion 
Increase  In  outlays  from  fiscal  1966  through 
fiscal  1968  Is  to  be  In  nondefense  programs. 

To  finance  the  expansion  of  its  so-called 
Great  Society — In  the  face  of  ever-Increas- 
ing costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — the  ad- 
ministration proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  This 
policy  has  resulted,  not  only  in  this  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  Government's  borrowing 
authority  by  $35  billion  in  Just  3  months. 
but  inflation  at  home,  an  ever-Increasing 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments,  disrup- 
tive pressures  on  the  financial  markets  at 
home,  and  a  concern  over  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  dollar  abroad.  The  American 
public  is  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
administration's  profligacy  through  higher 
prices,  higher  interest  charges,  tight  money, 
and  the  Jeopardy  of  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

DEBT   INCREASE   NOT   ATTRIBUTABI-E  TO   VIETNAM 
COSTS 

While  the  proponents  of  the  bill  argue 
that  the  $29  billion  additional  debt  Increase 
la  brought  about  solely  on  account  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  facts  belle  that  claim. 
During  the  past  3  years — which  encompass 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  escalation — Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  have  Increased  sufficiently 
to  more  than  offset  any  costs  attributable  to 
the  war.  The  administration  seeks  this  debt 
Increase  notwithstanding  its  estimate  that 
Federal  revenues  In  fiscal  1968,  even  without 
a  tax  Increase,  will  exceed  by  $28  billion  tax 
collections  for  fiscal  1965.  If  the  administra- 
tion had  held  the  line  on  the  domestic  front. 
the  Increased  tax  revenues — which  are  partly 
attributable  to  the  "feedback"  resulting 
from  defense  expenditures — would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  finance  all  present  and 
projected  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  the 
committee  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  a 
"costly  war."  But  a  budget  was  submitted  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  1967,  and  again 
for  flacal  1968,  on  the  assumption  that  we 
could  fight  this  costly  war  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  unrestrained  spending  on  the 
domestic  front.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  finance.  It  Is  the  direct  result  of 
the  administration's  policy  of  "guns,  butter, 
and  Jam." 

ADMINISTRATION     OFFERS     NO     ALTERNATIVE     TO 
DEBT  FINANCINO 

Before  asking  the  Congress  for  a  debt  In- 
crease of  $29  billion — ^superlmposed  on  a  debt 
Increase  of  $6  billion  only  3  months  ago— the 
administration  should  be  prepared  to  offer  to 
the  Congress  constructive  alternatives.  The 
priorities  of  domestic  expenditures  should  be 
reappraised  In  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  deficit.  However,  neither  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  nor  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  were  willing  or  prepared  to 
discuss  any  reasonable  alternatives. 

Under  interrogation  by  the  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  steadfastly  refused 


to  consider  a  reappraisal  of  the  priorities  of 
domestic  expenditures.  He  was  not  even  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  proposed  tax  increase  as 
an  alternative  to  further  debt.  In  a  colloquy 
with  Congressman  Curtis,  the  Secretary  made 
clear  that  he  was  offering  for  consideration 
solely  a  proposal  foi  increasing  the  public 
debt.  Irrespective  of  any  alternatives:  ' 

"Mr.  Cttbtis.  This  is  what  bothers  me.  I 
think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  executive 
to  make  these  decisions.  This  is  where  we 
were  last  October.  You  wouldn't  give  us  an 
estimate  on  expenditures  because  you  said  It 
was  too  difficult.  Granted  it  was  a  difficult 
thing,  but  the  previous  estimates  we  had 
were  back  in  the  January  budget  which 
everyone  knew  were  way  out  of  date,  so  any 
new  estimates  were  bound  to  be  better. 

"You  are  asking  us  to  take  serious  action 
on  fiscal  matters  In  which  an  Item  of  $4.7 
billion  Is  of  considerable  Importance.  Now, 
practically  I  would  observe,  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration is  handling  this  request  for  the 
6-percent  Increase,  that  there  will  be  none. 

"Now,  I  think  there  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  administration  to  make  a  Judgment  here. 
You  gave  us  a  Judgment  In  January  that 
July  1  Is  when  you  wanted  to  have  this  sur- 
tax Imposed.  Now  you  have  gone  away  from 
that  date. 

"Now,  what  date  will  you  give  us?  If  you 
haven't  made  it  I  think  the  administration 
should  make  It  before  this  committee  gets 
done  considering  this  matter  of  the  debt 
ceiling. 

"Secretary  FowLEa.  I  am  not  here,  Con- 
gressman Curtis,  to  fix  any  date  at  this  time. 
I  have  tried  to  treat  In  my  statement  as 
frankly  as  I  could  the  fact  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  comments  on  page  8  that — 

"  'I  am  not  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
tax  surcharge.  That  will  be  taken  up  in  due 
course.  Let  me  make  a  brief  comment  about 
the  need  for  the  Increase.' 

"Mr.  Curtis.  I  read  your  statement,  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  know  that  you  have  said  that, 
but  I  as  a  Member  of  Congress  still  have  a 
responsibility  not  Just  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
but  to  the  people  to  tell  you  that  the  admin- 
istration has  a  responsibility  to  talk  about  it 
right  now. 

"I  know  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  it. 
That  is  clear.  But  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
ask  the  Congress  to  render  a  Judgment  on  the 
debt  celling  without  some  Idea  of  what  the 
administration  now  bas  In  mind  on  the  rev- 
enue side." 

ADMINISTRATION  CONSISTENTLY  UNDERESTI- 
MATES DEFENSE  C03I  TO  AVOID  CtlTBACK  IN 
DOMESTIC    SPENDING 

Instead  of  acknowledging  that  the  In- 
creased cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  requires 
a  change  in  its  domestic  programs,  the  aid- 
minlstratlon  has  consistently  underestimated 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  avert  any  cutback  In 
domestic  spending.  PVjr  example,  in  January 
1966,  the  administration  submitted  a  budget 
proposing  defense  expenditures  of  $60.5  bil- 
lion. This  estimate  was  challenged  as  unreal- 
istic. However,  the  administration  refused 
to  revise  its  estimates.  In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit — 
some  9  months  later — the  administration  still 
ailhered  to  Its  original  budget  for  fiscal  1967. 
In  fact,  the  President  was  assuring  the  people 
that  total  expenditures  would  be  cut  back  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  At  a  press  conference  held 
at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  September  8,  1966,  the 
President  was  still  adhering  to  his  original 
budget  estimates.  The  President  said:  ' 


1  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  90th 
Cong.  First  sess.  on  administration  proposal 
to  increase  the  public  debt  celling  (May  15 
and  16,  1967),  p.  41. 

'  The  President's  news  conference  of  Sept.  8, 
1966.  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  p.  1242. 


"First,  we  are  reviewing  very  carefully  at 
the  present  time  the  appropriation  bills  that 
have  reached  us.  There  are  some  three  or  four 
of  them  that  are  being  examined.  There  are 
some  eight  appropriation  bills  that  have  not 
yet  cleared  through  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  will  contain. 

"We  are  asking  the  executive  branch  to 
carefully  review  their  appropriations  that 
have  been  received  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  low  priority  items  that  can 
be  eliminated.  We  have  given  a  target  goal, 
as  you  will  observe  In  the  message. 

"When  and  as  we  receive  the  other  eight 
appropriations  bills,  we  will  go  through  the 
same  procedure. 

"We  are  hoping  that  in  light  of  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  prudent  attention  and  con- 
sideration that  the  Congress  will  be  giving 
the  remaining  eight  bills,  that  they  will  be 
somewhere  in  reasonable  proximity  of  the 
budget  and  the  request  that  I  made  earlier; 
namely,  a  budget  of  $112  billion  800  million." 
[Italic  added.] 

It  was  not  until  January  1967,  when  the 
administration  submitted  its  budget  for 
fiscal  1968,  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
were  told  that  fiscal  1967  expenditures  would 
amount  to  $126.7  billion,  not  $112.8  billion 
reported  a  few  months  before.  Thus,  ex- 
penditures were  $14  billion  in  excess  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  President  in  his  news 
conference  of  September   8,   1966. 

ADMINISTRATION     PLANNING      $29      BILLION 
DEFICIT     FOR     FISCAL     1968 

It  is  not  a  case  of  being  unable  to  forecast 
the  cost  of  a  war.  Members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  this  body  apparently 
have  had  no  difficulty  realistically  forecast- 
ing the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
failure  of  the  administration  to  do  so  in- 
escapably leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
understatement  of  costs  was  deliberate,  and 
not  Just  an  error  in  Judgment.  Not  only  did 
the  administration  fail  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  it  kept  from  the  Congress  in- 
formation on  which  the  Congress  might 
have  exercised  such  restraint. 

The  administration  has  repeated  the  same 
tactic  In  the  budget  submitted  for  1968.  Last 
January,  the  admimstratlon's  budget  fore- 
cast a  deficit  of  $8.7  billion.  The  Treasury 
now  "officially"  estimates  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1968  will  be  $11  billion.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  administration  seeks — and  this 
bill  provides — sufficient  borrowing  authority 
to  accommodate  a  deficit  of  $29  billion  for 
fiscal  1968.  In  effect,  the  administration  is 
saying  that  it  is  not  willing  to  rely  on  Its 
own  budget.  In  explanation,  the  Secretary 
stated:  ^ 

"As  indicated  In  the  table  attached  to  this 
statement,  the  projected  peak  level  of  debt 
In  fiscal  year  1968  is  $345.2  billion.  This 
assumes  an  operating  cash  balance  of  $4 
billion.  Adding  to  this  prospective  1968 
deficit,  now  roughly  estimated  at  about  SU 
billion,  one  arrives  at  about  $356.2  billion 
as  an  approximately  peak  debt  level  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  That  Is  before  any  contingency 
allowance. 

"But  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  deficit  in 
1968  Is  vulnerable  to  greater  than  usual  un- 
certainties, and  we  must  take  account  of 
these  In  determining  a  prospectively  secure 
debt  limit  level  to  carry  through  fiscal  year 
1969. 

"One  contingency  Is  that  Vietnam  spend- 
ing could  bulge  well  above  the  current  estl* 
mate. 

"Another  is  the  timing  of  the  passage  of 
the  tax  surcharge. 

"And  still  another  Is  the  possibility  that 


'  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.  on  administration  proposal 
to  Increase  the  public  debt  celling  (May  15 
and  16,  1967).  p,  7. 
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corporate  tax  receipts  would  fall  short  of 
estimates. 

"If  I  were  to  'price  out'  each  of  these 
contingencies  separately,  the  total  could 
conceivably  be  placed  somewhere  in  a  $10  to 
$13  billion  range  of  additional  1968  deficit. 
It  is  not  reasonable,  of  course,  to  expect  all 
the  contingencies  to  work  adversely;  signifi- 
cantly higher  military  spending.  If  it  oc- 
curred, would  make  tax  action  all  the  more 
imperative,  and  would  also  bolster  revenues 
at  existing  tax  rates. 

•Still,  the  uncertainties  are  such  that  I 
believe  it  prudent  to  add  a  contingency  al- 
lowance approaching  $9  billion  to  the  pro- 
spective peak  1969  debt  level  of  $356.2  bil- 
lion—leading  to  the  recommended  perma- 
nent debt  celling  level  of  $365  billion." 

If  we  add  to  these  "contingencies"  the  ad- 
ditional contingency  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  administration  may  be  unable  to 
borrow  an  additional  $5  billion  through  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  In  fiscal 
1968.  the  resulting  deficit  could  amount  to 
S29  billion. 

When  the  administration  requested  the 
debt  ceiling  of  $365  billion,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  were  told  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  accommodate  any  required  bor- 
rowing to  June  30.  1969.  When  the  Secretary 
was  asked  how  much  borrowing  authority 
he  would  need  to  carry  through  to  June  30, 
19G8.  his  conclusion  was  that  because  of 
these  "contingencies"  the  Treasury  would 
still  need  a  debt  celling  of  8365  billion.  The 
Treasury  is  thus  In  an  anomalous  position. 
The  administration  adheres — at  least  for  the 
present — to  its  estimated  budgetary  deficit 
of  $11  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  However,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  come  before 
the  committee  and  suggested  that  there  are 
contingencies — not  provided  for  In  the 
budget — which  could  result  in  a  deficit  of 
S29  billion. 

THREAT    or    $29    BILLION    DEFICn    REQUIRES 
BUDGET    REVIEW 

Facing  a  deficit  of  this  magnitude,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  should  "stop, 
review,  and  revise"  our  whole  fiscal  policy. 
Tlie  impact  of  such  a  deficit  on  our  economy 
could  be  disastrous. 

In  a  recent  statement  at  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  emphasized 
the  need  for  reappraisal.  After  pointing  out 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  reappraisal,  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  could  go  as  high 
as  $29.2  billion,  the  chairman  said:  * 

"I  again  emphasize  tonight  that  we  must 
continually  reevaluate  existing  expenditure 
programs  In  the  light  of  a  very  objective 
measurement  of  the  benefits  which  they  con- 
vey and  the  costs  which  they  will  impose. 
Every  new  program  should  be  viewed  not  In 
terms  of  Its  first  year  cost  alone,  but  In  terms 
cf  what  its  cost  will  be  5  years  from  now.  10 
years  from  now,  or  perhaps  15  years  from 
now.  It  Is  only  by  this  process  that  the  full 
Impact  of  spending  programs  can  be  objec- 
tively evaluated  In  terms  of  their  demands 
upon  the  entire  economy." 

The  administration  in  January  submitted 
a  budget  for  fiscal  1968  showing  a  deficit  of 
$8.1  billion.  Presumably,  the  priority  of  ex- 
penditures In  the  budget  were  evaluated  on 
that  basis.  If  It  now  appears  that  without 
remedial  action  the  deficit  may  run  as  high 
as  »29.2  billion,  as  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee estimates,  the  reappraisal  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  the  adoption  of  new  priorities 
are  absolutely  essential. 

Regardless  of  the  urgency  of  any  domestic 
needs,  realistic  expenditure  priorities  must 
be  established  in  the  light  of  the  potential 
budgetary  deficit.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
risk  of  such  a  deficit  be  minimized  by  cut- 
ting expenditures.  Even  some  good  programs 


'Speech  by  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  at  75th 
anniversary  celebration.  Security  Trust  Co., 
Rochester.  N.Y.  Monday.  May  22,  1967. 


should  be  deferred,  and  wasteful  programs 
should  and  must  be  eliminated.  This  is  the 
time  for  "austerity"  at  home. 

At  the  same  time,  a  potential  deficit  of  $29 
billion  requires  a  new  appraisal  of  revenue 
requirements.  While  no  one  likes  to  increase 
taxes,  yet  an  increase  must  be  considered  as 
a  step  toward  reducing  both  the  deficit  and 
the  need  for  an  additional  $29  billion  in  bor- 
rowing authority. 

FAILURE  TO  ACT  MAY  BRING  MORE  INFLATION 
AND   TIGHT   MONEY 

A  deficit  Of  $29  bllUon  for  fiscal  1968 — 
financed  wholly  through  additional  Federal 
borrowing — presents  a  real  danger  of  esca- 
lating both  price  and  interest  rates  in  the 
domestic  economy.  The  economy  Is  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  policies.  Bond  prices  are  going  down 
and  Interest  rates  are  going  up.  The  cost  of 
living  Increased  0.3  percent  In  April,  the  larg- 
est price  rise  In  the  past  6  months.  The 
housewife  well  knows  what  this  means.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  shrinking  the  food  dollar, 
we  must  cut  back  on  the  Government's 
spending  at  home. 

To  the  $29  billion  of  additional  debt,  there 
must  be  added  existing  debt  which  must  be 
financed  each  year  through  relatively  short- 
term  borrowings.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  set  the  stage  for  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  In  the  money 
market  last  fall,  when  Interest  rates  reached 
the  highest  point  in  40  years.  Many  busi- 
nesses have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  tight  money  last  fall.  A  repetition  of  that 
mistake  could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
economy. 

IF    BUDGET    DEFICIT    NOT    $29    BILLION,    DEBT 
INCREASE  NOT  NEEDED 

On  the  Other  hand,  if  the  contingencies 
which  could  result  in  a  $29  billion  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  are  not  real — and  are  not 
likely  to  happen — there  Is  no  Justification 
for  providing  the  additional  $29  billion  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, an  increase  of  $29  billion  In  the  debt 
limit  would  remove  any  effective  limitation 
on  Government  spending. 

DEBT  LIMIT  CONTRIBUTES  TO  ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 

There  may  be  those  who  argue  that  the 
debt  limit  is  meaningless,  that  this  bill  Is 
Just  part  Of  a  "fiction"  which  the  adminis- 
tration, the  committee,  and  the  Congress 
engage  In  each  year.  We  disagree.  For  fiscal 
1968  the  Government  will  be  paying  more 
than  $14  billion — that  Is  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion per  month — in  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt.  There  is  no  "fiction."  The  increased 
debt  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  entail  the 
payment  of  about  $1.5  billion  In  additional 
interest.  That  likewise  Is  no  "fiction."  After 
national  defense.  Interest  expense  is  the 
largest   item  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  limitation  on  the  public  debt  is  a 
means  whereby  the  Congress  can  re^'lew  on 
an  overall  basis  the  administration's  plans 
with  respect  to  revenues  and  expenditures. 
If  this  review  has  not  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  recent  years,  it  is  only  because  the  admin- 
istration bas  submitted  misleading  budgets — 
both  with  respect  to  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. 

In  addition,  the  expenditure  restraint  that 
should  be  inherent  In  the  debt  limit  serves  to 
protect  our  currency  in  the  International 
market.  A  meaningful  debt  limit  Is  necessary 
for  this  protection.  Under  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Reserve  banks  issue  cur- 
rency backed  up  by  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  The  debt  limit  fixes  the  maximum 
amount  of  those  obligations  which  can  be 
outstanding.  Unquestionably,  the  restraint — 
which  results  from  a  realistic  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  obligations  outstanding — is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  possible  "run 
on  the  dollar"  In  the  face  of  our  deteriorating 
balance  of  payments.  The  magnitude  of  the 


debt  Increase  proposed  In  this  bill  could 
seriously  Impair  the  dollar,  and  could  well 
bring  about  an  unprecedented  demand  on 
our  depleted  gold  reserves. 

Conclusion 
In  conclusion,  before  enacting  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  $29  billion  In  the  debt 
limit — ^making  a  total  of  $35  billion  since  the 
first  of  the  year — the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  the  solemn  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  reappraise  the  priority  of  domestic 
and  foreign  expenditures — and  to  consider 
additional  sotirces  of  revenue — in  order  to 
reduce  the  need  for  an  Increase  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  the  Government's  borrowing  au- 
thority. The  administration  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  meet  this  obligation.  Instead,  the 
administration  asks  Congress  to  give  it  a 
"blank  check"  to  run  up  a  deficit  of  $29 
billion.  This  we  refuse  to  do. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  American  people  leaves 
us  no  course  except  to  oppose  this  bill.  It 
Is  the  only  recourse  left  to  us.  Only  by  this 
means  can  we  bring  about  a  reappraisal  of 
expenditures  and  revenue  needs  In  the  light 
of  a  threatened  budgetary  deficit  which  Is 
Intolerable. 

John  W.  Bybnes. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

Harold  R.  Collob. 

Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

James  F.Battin. 

Barb^  B.  Con  able,  Jr. 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  UliLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  year  we  may  very  well 
spend  $80  billion  for  national  defense, 
and  we  must  remember  that  during 
World  War  n  our  maximum  spending — 
in  fiscal  1945 — was  only  $81  billion.  So 
we  are  spending  dollarwise  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  we  were  during 
the  height  of  World  War  n. 

When  you  look  at  the  budget  this  year 
that  is  included  in  this  debt  celling,  you 
see  approximately  $80  billion  directly  for 
national  defense.  You  see  $14  bUlion  for 
Interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  over 
$6  billion  for  veterans'  costs.  These  are 
all  fixed  expenditures  over  which  we 
have  very  little  control — and  they  total 
over  $100  billion  for  defense  and  fixed 
expenditures. 

So  when  you  contemplate  a  total  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  around  $136  bil- 
lion, you  will  see  that  there  is  about  $36 
billion  left  for  all  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures. When  you  put  this  In  perspective 
by  looking  at  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— which  is  well  above  $760  billion — ^It 
seems  to  me  that  this  country  is  not  in 
a  great  financial  crisis  when  it  spends 
$36  billion  for  nondefense  items. 

I  believe  in  economy  and  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  House  does.  But  we  must 
remember  that  when  we  vote  on  this  bill 
to  limit  the  Federal  debt,  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  carmot  shift  this  responsi- 
bility to  anyone  else.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. We  authorize  and  appropriate  every 
dime  of  expenditure  that  is  spent  by  the 
administration,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  little  bit  embarrassing  to  sit  back,  as 
many  Americans  are  doing,  and  witness 
us  here  attempting  to  shift  this  responsi- 
bility somewhere  else. 

These  are  not  normal  times.  As  I  said 
before,   our   military   expenses,   dollar- 
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wise,  are  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II. 
We  are  in  crisis  today,  and  we  are  living 
In  a  world  where  crisis  piles  upon  crisis. 
If  we  are  going  to  tie  the  hands  of  an 
administration  during  these  times  by  re- 
fusing to  let  them  pay  the  bills  that  we 
authorized  and  appropriated.  In  my 
Judgment  we  are  failing  the  American 
people  In  our  responsibilities  to  them. 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  can  have  guns 
and  butter.  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  should  be  cutting  down  on, 
but  this  great  Nation  can  afford  guns 
and  bread.  We  have  great  problems  here 
at  home,  and  we  caimot  kick  them  under 
the  rug.  If  we  delay  their  consideration, 
they  are  only  going  to  pile  up  on  us.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  critical  domestic 
problems  we  have. 

I  am  not  saying  every  dollar  we  spend 
is  wisely  spent,  and  our  Appropriations 
Committee  looks  into  these  matters.  I 
hope  we  will  look  into  them  more  care- 
fully In  the  future  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  spent  wisely.  But,  believe  me, 
we  cannot  cut  $36  billion  for  nonde- 
fense,  nonflxed  expenditures  and  re- 
solve the  critical  problems  that  face  this 
Nation  today. 

At  a  time  when  every  American  is 
willing  to  tighten  his  belt,  we  need  lead- 
ership; we  need  it  on  the  administra- 
tion level,  and  on  the  congressional  level. 
Americans  are  willing  to  tighten  their 
belts.  If  every  other  American  and  every 
other  segment  of  our  economy  likewise 
tightens  their  belts.  It  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  us  and  to  the  administration 
to  come  forward  this  year  with  that 
leadership. 

If  we  need  tax  Increases,  let  us  put  the 
tax  incre£ises  where  they  are  equitable. 
If  corporate  profits  are  too  high,  let  us 
cut  Into  corporate  profits.  If  the  only 
way  we  can  achieve  economic  stability 
is  to  selectively  return  to  excise  taxes, 
let  us  go  back  to  excise  taxes.  But  let 
us  use  some  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  kind 
of  problem.  The  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee minority,  proposed  this  afternoon, 
sounds  like  an  easy  way  out,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  it  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
examination. 

I  am  going  to  talk  just  a  minute  or 
two  about  the  part  of  the  bill  that  is  of 
most  concern  to  me.  That  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  recommendation 
that  the  committee  lift  the  ceiling  on 
long-term  obligations  to  the  extent  of  $2 
billion,  and  redefine  a  U.S.  Treasury  note 
to  extend  its  maximum  maturity  to  a  10- 
year  period.  These  notes  have  been  his- 
torically limited  to  5-year  maximum  ma- 
turities, and  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
they  are  exempt  from  any  statutory  In- 
terest rate  limitations. 

I  so  strongly  opposed  that  proposal 
that  I  would  be  here  in  the  well  today 
talking  against  the  passage  of  this  bill 
had  we  accepted  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury,  In  my  judgment,  is  looking  for 
an  easy  way  out,  too. 

Certainly  It  would  be  easier  for  them 
to  finance  the  national  debt  if  there  were 
no  ceilings  and  if  they  could  go  into  the 
marketplace  and  sell  long-term  obliga- 
tions at  6  percent  or  7  percent.  It  would 
make  their  Job  easier.  But  what  would 


it  do  to  the  American  economy?  What 
would  it  do  to  our  basic  standards  of  in- 
terest rates  that  we  have  lived  with  these 
last  48  years  and  under  which  we  fi- 
nanced two  major  wars? 

Let  us  go  back.  What  was  the  long- 
term  interest  rate  in  World  War  II?  Ap- 
proximately 2.5  percent.  We  financed 
World  War  II  at  2.5  percent.  We  fi- 
nanced Korea  at  about  3  percent.  Under 
present  and  existing  law,  it  is  completely 
possible  to  do  the  same  thing  today.  It 
does  not  take  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
takes  some  change  of  values  and  a  change 
in  the  tone  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
both  the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, too.  It  is  another  part  of  the  belt- 
tightening  process  that,  if  this  crisis  gets 
any  deeper,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
into — because  we  cannot  finance  a  major 
war  at  the  kind  of  Interest  cost  we  are 
paying  today. 

So  when  this  matter  came  before  the 
committee  I  made  my  position  clear.  As 
the  chairman  said,  the  Secretai-y  and  I 
were  instructed  to  talk  over  the  matter 
and  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  We  had  a 
very  lengthy  conversation.  We  went  into 
the  matter  in  great  depth.  I  will  not  say 
that  we  arrived  at  a  mutual  agreement. 
The  chairman  indicated  that  was  the 
case,  but  I  would  say  it  was.  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary,  a  "reluctant  agree- 
ment." The  formula  we  arrived  at.  which 
is  In  this  bill,  eliminates  the  $2  billion  of 
long-term  indebtedness  free  from  the  in- 
terest rate  request  and  confines  the 
change  in  definition  of  notes  to  an  exten- 
sion to  7  years.  The  Secretary  finally 
conceded  that  this  would  give  him  some 
fiexibility  in  his  efforts  to  lengthen  the 
debt. 

This  compromise  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary some  flexibility.  This  will  allow  him 
considerable  authority  in  his  efforts  to 
control  the  lengtherjng  of  the  debt. 

I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  Secretary's  original  position, 
which  I  .so  strongly  opposed,  and  my  con- 
cern that  the  4I4  ceiling  on  bonds  be  pre- 
served. 

I  am  serving  notice  that  as  of  right 
now.  in  my  judgment,  this  is  a  long-term 
solution,  not  an  eating  away  solution,  and 
I  will  not  now  or  in  the  future  agree  to 
further  lengthen  the  7-year  definition  of 

a  note.  I  will  continue  to  be  adamant  In 
my  opposition  to  any  lifting  of  the  long- 
term  ceiling  which  is  now  in  the  law. 
and  has  been  for  40  years. 

I  do  this  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  and  the  Fed  do  have 
the  power  and  the  authority,  if  they  wish 
to  use  it — and  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
use  our  fiscal  power  and  our  authority — 
to  so  manage  the  etonomy  so  that  the 
interest  rate  structure  will  be  kept  at  a 
level  which  permits  the  whole  of  the 
American  economy  to  sur\'ive. 

Last  September  we  were  able,  by  action 
in  Congress  and  by  the  Fed,  to  turn  the 
tide  of  Interest  rates  and  get  them  going 
down.  I  am  greatly  concerned  today  that 
the  trend  has  turned  again,  that  the 
long-term  interest  rate  structure  is  in- 
creasing again.  The  money  markets  are 
tightening.  We  could  very  well  be  in  an- 
other financial  crisis  this  summer. 

This  is  why  I  call  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  administration 


to  take  strong  action  to  keep  the  economy 
under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  this  afternoon 
with  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  recommending  to 
the  House  H.R.  10328.  I  have  discussed 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  with 
the  administration,  my  serious  reserva- 
tions for  some  features  of  this  important 
legislation.  However,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, I  have  concluded  that  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  is  a  sound  at- 
tempt to  place  a  realistic  limit  on  the 
public  debt,  while  providing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  some  useful 
tools  for  discharging  his  responsibilities 
in  the  arena  of  debt  management. 

Only  4  months  ago.  the  Congress  was 
required  to  suspend  its  business  and 
grant  an  urgent  "temporary"  limitation 
of  $336  billion  to  the  "permanent"  pub- 
lic debt  limitation  of  $285  billion.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  scram- 
bling to  pay  the  Nations  bills  in  the 
wake  of  the  tightest  money  in  40  years 
and  under  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
a  major  militai-y  commitment.  America's 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  not  less- 
ened, and  we  are  threatened  today  with 
even  more  serious  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st.  To  fulfill  these  obligations 
swiftly  and  surely,  this  Congress  must 
provide  for  possible  extension  of  the 
public  debt,  while  maintaining  the  fi- 
nancial discipline  implicit  in  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Temporary  limits  on  the  debt  auto- 
matically expire  with  each  fiscal  year 
and.  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  years, 
frequently  require  temporary  extemions. 
These  temporary  limitations  have  be- 
come so  commonplace  that  they  have 
lost  all  impact  as  a  restraint  to  spend- 
ing, and  are  merely  an  encumbrance  on 
legislative  planning. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that 
we  abandon  the  temporary  designation 
will  put  an  end  to  this  deception.  Fur- 
ther, by  setting  the  limit  at  $365  billion, 
we  may  hope  that  the  Congress  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  frequently  renew 
the  Government's  fiscal  operations  with- 
out the  pressures  which  accompanied 
last  February's  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

Before  continuing,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  large  increase  in  the  limit  is  not 
an  invitation  to  expand  our  nonmilitary 
expenditures  at  this  time.  In  view  of  our 
International  commitments,  the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  vigorous  restraint 
and  postpone  unnecessary  domestic 
spending. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  includes 
certain  participation  certificates  in  the 
debt  limit.  During  our  earlier  considera- 
tion of  the  public  debt  limit,  H.R.  4573, 

I  emphasized  my  consistent  record  in 
opposition  to  these  financial  instru- 
ments. At  that  time,  I  recommended  that 
we  suspend  further  use  of  sales  partici- 
pations. Since  that  time,  the  House  has 
in  fact  removed  authorization  to  sell  $2.4 
billion  of  these  certificates.  In  the  light 
of  this  development,  there  Is  considerable 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  administration 
will  succeed  In  marketing  an  estimated 
$5  billion  of  these  expensive  certificates 
In  fiscal  1968.  But  if  aU  or  part  of  their 
expectations  are  realized,  the  accoimting 
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for  these  sales  belongs  under  the  debt 

When  our  committee  discussed  H.R. 
4573  on  February  8,  it  seriously  consid- 
ered including  participation  sales  under 
the  limit.  At  that  time,  I  recommended 
comprehensive  study  of  oiu-  budgetary 
and  accounting  procedures  before  the 
matter  could  be  definitively  settled.  Since 
those  discussions,  the  President  has  es- 
tablished a  Commission  on  Budgetary 
Concepts.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  determine  the  proper  treatment 
of  all  contingent  liabilities,  including  the 
participation  certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  provision  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  recommends  that 
the  maximmn  maturity  for  U.S.  notes,  as 
authorized  in  section  18  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  be  extended  to  7  years. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this 
recommendation   represents   a   compro- 
mise between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's request  for  fiexibility  in  debt  man- 
asement    and    rigid    adherence    to    the 
41 4-percent  ceiling  on  Government  bonds 
of  over  5  years,  which  has  served  us  so 
well  for  half  a  century.  Because  of  the 
role  I  played  In  achieving  the  7-year  rec- 
ommendation, I  would  like  to  explain  In 
so.me  detail  my  position  on  this  matter. 
As  a  Representative  from  the  Nation's 
No.    1   lumber-producing   State — vitally 
dependent    on    a    healthy    home-build- 
inir     industry     and     mortgage     mar- 
ket— I   have   stood   in   Congress   for    11 
vears  in  opposition  to  high  interest  rates. 
Through  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations,   I  have  con- 
d3!naed  policies  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  have  per- 
mitted    interest     rate     escalation.     The 
homeowner,  the  homebuilder,  the  small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  the  person  liv- 
ina  on  a  fixed  income.  States,  and  mu- 
nicipalities— and    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment— simply     can't     afford     the     debt 
service  costs  which  peaked  last  summer 
and  .still  prevail  in  the  long-term  money 
ma'kets. 

When  the  House  considered  H.R.  4573. 
I  stood  on  this  floor  and  warned  the 
Congress  of  the  consequences  of  aban- 
doning the  4  V4 -percent  celling  on  long- 
term  Treasury  bonds.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  House  did  not  accept  a  re- 

ccmmital  motion  which  had  as  its  ob- 
jective the  elimination  of  the  lone-temi 
ceiling.  By  a  record  vote  of  155-261 — al- 
thouRh  final  passage  possessed  a  margin 
of  only  16  votes— the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives emphatically  rejected  aban- 
donment of  the  4 '4-percent  ceUing. 

Last  month.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  came  before  our  committee  with 
a  more  modest  request.  To  gain  flexibility 
in  debt  management,  he  averred  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  permit  $2  billion  of 
bond  issues  above  the  traditional  ceiling, 
and  to  extend  the  definition  of  U.S. 
Treasury  notes  to  a  maximum  maturity 
of  10  years. 

The  Secretary  faces  some  very  dlfH- 
cult  problems  in  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  particularly  in  this  time  of 
national  emergency.  We  are  in  a  war 
of  major  proportions,  and  face  the  threat 
of  additional  Involvements  In  our  deter- 
mination to  build  the  foundations  for  a 
peaceful  world. 

If  it  were  not  for  Vietnam,  we  would 


have  a  balanced — perhaps  even  a  sur- 
plus— budget  and  extension  of  the  public 
debt  would  not  be  necessary.  But  we  have 
these  commitments,  with  their  attendant 
budgetary  problems,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  our  obligations. 

Three  previous  times  In  this  century 
we  have  encountered  similar  war  budgets 
with  substantially  the  same  laws  as  to- 
day. The  4  •/4-percent  ceiling  was  adopted 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  World  War 
I,  and  served  us  well  throughout  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
Treasury  financed  the  Second  World  War 
at  long-term  Interest  rates  In  the  vicinity 
of  2.5  percent,  and  the  Korean  war  at 
rates  imder  3  percent.  The  average  ma- 
turity of  the  public  debt  for  World  War 
II  was  close  to  9  years  and  almost  7  years 
for  the  Korean  Involvement.  What  per- 
mitted   these   reasonable   Interest   costs 
and   healthy    maturities?    During    both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  the 
administration     carefully     coordinated 
their  public  debt  operations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  When  bills,  notes, 
and  bonds  were  Issued  to  finance  the  war. 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  buy  at  fixed 
prices  In  the  open  market.  This  poUcy 
successfully  kept  interest  rates  down,  per- 
mitting reasonable  carrying  costs  for  the 
enormous   public   debt,   assuring   confi- 
dence In  the  Government's  obligations, 
and  easing  the  reconversion  to  a  peace- 
time growth  economy  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

This  coordination  was  abandoned  in 
March  of  1951.  The  Federal  Reserve,  in 
their  belief  that  hiph  interest  rates  and 
tight  money  would  slow  post-war  infla- 
tion, stopped  pegging  Treasury  issues. 
Interest  rates  on  Federal  bonds  were  left 
very  much  to  the  whims  of  the  money 
markets. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  same  au- 
thority today  to  coordinate  its  opera- 
tions with  Treasury  borrowing  that  It 
did  during  the  earlier  militarj-  crises. 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  Government  does 
not  have  the  power  imder  existing  law  to 
restore  reasonable  interest  costs  to  pub- 
lic financing. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  those 
who  wish  to  hft  the  4'4-percent  celling 


.1  long-term  issues  is  that  the  Treasun 
.s  .'iubs*  rvient  to  the  money  market.  Dur- 
ing tim:s  of  balanced  budgets — when 
debt  operations  are  primarily  refund- 
ing—this may  have  some  validity.  But 
when  a  national  tmergency  exists  and 
severe  dislocations  in  our  economy  result, 
the  Government  must  exercise  its  ability 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 
The  Federal  Reserve  need  not  acquire 

every  Trca.sury  -.ssue  or  set  the  interest 
rate"  The  mere  presence  of  the  Fed  in 
the  marketplace — and  this  was  demon- 
si  la  ted  again  last  week— will  force  inter- 
est rates  down  in  all  sectors  of  the  money 

market. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Nation  must  not 
permit  the  self-serving  money  interests 
to  profit  from  the  war  economy.  We  have 
the  means  of  financing  our  obligations 
at  reasonable  and  sensible  Interest  costs 
b'low  the  414-percent  c^ilinK. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
alarmed  by  the  diminishing  average  ma- 


turity on  the  public  debt,  and  I,  too,  am 
deeply  concerned.  The  average  length 
of  the  Federal  debt  has  declined  to  4 
years  and  5  months,  and  Secretary 
Fowler  fears  the  consequences  of  sole  re- 
liance on  short-term  financing  If  Interest 
rates  zoom  back  to  their  lofty  heights  of 
September  1966.  Further,  he  notes  the 
failure  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  new 
obligation  of  more  than  5  years  since 
May  1965. 

How  did  this  situation  develop?  As  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  repeatedly  scored 
the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  their  overreliance  on  monetary 
restraints  to  combat  inflation.  The  tight 
money  policies  pursued  In  1965  and  1966 
by  the  executive  branch  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  financial  panic  last  Sep- 
tember, and  today  accoimts  for  the  di- 
lemma the  Secretary  Is  faced  with  In 
his  debt  management  operations. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  diminishing 
average  maturity  on  the  public  debt.  I 
noted  earUer  that  the  average  maturity 
of  the  public  debt  was  nearly  7  years 
during  the  Korean  war.  Except  for  a 
slight  Improvement  In  the  early  sixties, 
it  has  deteriorated  seriously  since  1950. 
During  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  Treasury  pursued  a  peculiar  policy — 
it  refrained  from  issuing  long-term  ob- 
ligations during  the  boom  periods  be- 
cause of  high  interest  costs — and  it  re- 
frained from  issuing  bonds  in  the  three 
recessions  of  the  1950's  because  It  feared 
loss  of  liquidity  by  tying  up  investors  in 
long-term  securities. 

By  1960,  the  average  maturity  was 
down  to  4  years,  4  months.  In  tliis 
decade,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations attempted  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. Between  1961  and  1965.  long-term 
public  offerings  of  Government  bonds 
jumped  from  22.2  to  40.8  percent  of  all 
coupon  Issues.  However,  in  mid-1965.  In- 
terest rates  in  the  long-term  marketplace 
made  further  bond  issues  prohibitive.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  said  previously,  there 
has  been  no  effective  Federal  Reserve- 
Treasury  coordination  of  public  debt  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Treasury  has  complained  at>out 
the  statutory  celling  for  years.  The  sup- 
posed problems  caused  by  the  414-per- 
cent ceiling  during  this  period  are  ques- 
tionable.   Even    when    bonds    could    be 
issued  below  this  level,  there  was  a  neg- 
ligible lengthening  of  the  public   debt. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  amass- 
ing its  present  portfolio  of  $45  billion  in 
Federal  securities,  the  record  shows  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  followed  a  bills- 
only    policy    since     March     1963.     My 
learned  colleague  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
RetjssI.  in  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment in  Mondays  Record  traced  the  his- 
tory of  this  policy   and   showed  that  a 
mere  3.07  percent  of  the  Fed's  $45.5  bil- 
lion portfolio  is  in  over  5-year  bonds. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  last  week 
the  Federal   Reserve  engaged  in   heavy 
buying  of  long-term  bonds.  Whether  this 
represents  assistance  for  the  mortgage 
and  other  long-term  markets,  or  is  a 
revival  of  Operation  Twist — buying  long 
and  selling   short — for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  reasons,  or  some  other  considera- 
tion, will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 
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The  Fed  muffed  one  opportunity  al- 
ready this  year  to  really  help  the  long- 
term  market.  In  February,  20-year  Gov- 
ernment bonds  relaxed  from  their  high 
of  5.12  during  the  tight  money  crisis,  to 
4.44  percent  yield  in  the  secondary  mar- 
ket. Prompt  and  immediate  action  by  the 
Fed  and  the  Treasury  at  that  time  would 
have  kept  the  decline  going — to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  long-term  marketplace 
and  the  Nation.  Instead  long-term  rates 
have  rebounded,  and  these  same  bonds 
are  now  yielding  4.91  percent  interest. 

In  fact,  municipal,  corporate,  and 
Government  bonds  are  on  the  way  back 
up  the  interest  ladder.  The  best  mimici- 
pal  bonds  are  trading  around  4  percent — 
their  September  high  was  4.17;  and  the 
corporate  Aaa  are  close  to  5*4  percent. 
Conventional  new  home  mortgage  rates, 
which  lag  behind  other  market  prices, 
show  a  miniscule  improvement  at  6.41 
percent  from  their  40-year  high  of  6.49 
last  December.  To  put  the  mortgage  rate 
situation  in  perspective,  a  $15,000  con- 
ventional 20-year  mortgage  which  went 
at  5'/^  percent  in  December  1965,  would 
cost  $2,000  more  for  the  home  purchaser 
at  today's  6V2  percent  rate. 

Market  experts  see  many  reasons  be- 
hind the  failure  of  the  long-term  rates 
to  follow  the  improvement  in  Treasury 
bills  and  investment  paper.  Banks,  re- 
membering the  pinch  last  year,  are  in- 
vesting heavily  in  short-term  securities 
and  making  short-term  loans,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  tight  money  Federal  Reserve 
policy  later  this  year.  Corporations,  un- 
able to  borrow  long  in  siziable  amounts, 
are  floating  bond  issues,  and  clogging  the 
long-term  markets  with  unprecedented 
demands.  The  corporations  have  sold 
$4.6  billion  worth  of  bonds  on  the  public 
markets  in  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year.  Corporate  treasurers  then  turn 
around  with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issUe 
and  Invest  In  short-term  securities  rather 
than  let  the  money  lie  idle.  Many  tradi- 
tional investors  in  mortgages  are  stay- 
ing away  from  the  market  or  turning 
elsewhere.  Insurance  companies  and 
pension  fimds  are  lured  away  by  the 
attractive  yields  in  corporate  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  still  consolidating  their  posi- 
tion from  last  year's  drain  on  their 
resources. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
advisable  for  the  Treasury  to  enter  the 
long-term  marketplace.  If  the  Treasury 
was  permitted  to  disregard  the  iVt  per- 
cent ceiling  at  today's  rates,  we  would  tie 
up  large  portions  of  the  debt  at  5  percent 
costs  for  10  and  20  years.  It  is  also  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  dislocations  in 
the  money  market  would  be  even  more 
severe  If  new  high-priced  long-term 
Treasury  bonds  were  active  in  competing 
for  funds.  Therefore,  I  refused  to  accept 
the  Secretary's  request  for  authority  to 
issue  $2  billion  in  Treasury  bonds  irre- 
spective of  the  statutory  ceiling. 

The  Secretary's  recommendation  that 
the  TJS.  note  be  redefined  does  have  some 
merit,  particularly  if  it  results  in  a 
lengthening  of  the  debt. 

The  problems  of  borrowing  by  govern- 
ments and  private  borrowers  are  affected 
far  less  by  the  average  maturity  of  the 
debt  than  by  the  overall  adequacy  of  the 


supply  of  credit.  Yet,  it  is  advisable  to 
improve  the  mechanism  for  extending 
the  maturity  of  the  debt  only  when 
money  supply  is  expending. 

By  the  way,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
recent  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
this  regard.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 
money  supply  increased  by  a  6.5  percent 
annual  rate.  The  net  free  reserve  condi- 
tion of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  remains  around  $250  mil- 
lion, indicating  that  the  Fed  will  con- 
tinue its  easier  money  trend. 

Increasing  the  length  of  the  debt  in  a 
recession,  or  in  a  plateau  economy,  does 
have  certain  benefits.  Selling  longer  se- 
curities may  be  done  for  the  pur{x>s€  of 
retiring  shorter  debt,  thus  tending  to 
drive  short-term  rates  down.  This  en- 
courages banks  to  expand  loans  instead 
of  using  their  funds  for  short-term  in- 
vestment. It  therefore  assists  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  business. 

Of  course,  with  proper  Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve  coordination,  buying  long 
and  selling  short  In  a  plateau  period  will 

result  not  only  in  a  healthy  lengthening 
of  the  debt,  but  may  have  some  balance- 
of-payments  benefits.  An  expanding 
money  supply  must  be  available  under 
these  circumstances  to  avoid  an  adverse 
effect  on  housing  and  other  economic 
areas  sensitive  to  long-term  rates. 

The  Secretary  informs  me  that  rough- 
ly half  of  the  5-  to  10-year  debt  out- 
standing is  In  6-  and  7-year  maturities. 
This  portion  constitutes  S'i  percent  of 
the  total  outstanding  issues.  To  permit 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  this  portion  in 
his  present  debt  management  difQcultles 
would  provide  some  modicum  of  relief. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  sympa- 
thize with  Secretary  Fowler's  desire  to 
lengthen  the  debt  and  support  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  to  permit  an 
extension  of  Treasury  notes  to  7-year 
maturity.  In  February,  the  Treasury  is- 
sued their  most  recent  offering  of  5-year 
notes,  at  a  4%  percent  interest  cost.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Secretary  resists 
the  temptation  to  use  the  proposed  au- 
thority to  tie  up  the  U.S.  Government  for 
7  years  at  this  type  of  rate.  Any  addi- 
tional competition  that  might  be  added 
to  the  long-term  market  at  this  time 
would  be  particularly  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief 
comments  on  the  allegation  that  the 
size  of  the  Federal  debt  is  the  great- 
est inflationary  threat  to  our  economy 
today. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  realisti- 
cally assess  Federal  spending  and  the 
Federal  deficit  is  in  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  produce.  As  a  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Federal 
spending  has  declined  steadily  from  a 
high  of  134  percent  in  1946  to  41  per- 
cent in  1967.  Far  from  dramatically  in- 
creasing, the  Federal  deficit  itself  has 
expanded  only  16  percent  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  ^  contrast,  the  debt 
of  State  and  local  governments  has  mul- 
tiplied eightfold,  debt  of  Individuals  is 
820  percent  as  large,  and  corporate  debt 
is  640  percent  greater  than  it  was  in  1946. 

Any  increase  in  spending  does  have 
an  inflationary  effect.  But,  as  the  tight 
money  crisis  of  1965  and  1966  proved  be- 


yond a  doubt,  the  inflationary  villain  is 
to  be  found  in  corporate  overexpendl- 
ture  on  plants  and  equipment,  overex- 
tension of  consumer  credit,  and  high  in- 
terest escalation. 

I  warned  this  House,  on  March  16,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  premature.  The  expectations 
of  the  money  market  outlined  above,  and 
the  repeated  predictions  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  lend  credence  to 
my  fear  that  we  may  have  re-created  the 
conditions  for  another  tight  money  crisis. 

On  the  consumer  credit  point,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  unpublished  Commerce  Department 
study  cited  in  the  May  31  Wall  Street 
Journal.  According  to  the  article  the 
average  family  in  the  United  States 
spends  a  fantastic  22  percent  of  its  in- 
come in  debt  service  charges  on  mort- 
gages, installment  charges,  and  other 
loans.  This  percentage  has  doubled  since 
1949,  and  suggests  that  consumer  credit 
has  provided  an  inflationary  source  of 
tremendous  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  again  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
live  up  to  their  public  trust;  now  is  the 
time  for  the  administration  to  take  the 
initiative  in  coordinating  their  policies 
with  the  Federal  Reserve;  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  their  fiscal 
responsibilities  to  eliminate  nonessen- 
tial programs.  The  Immediate  issue  today 
is  to  raise  the  public  debt  to  levels  con- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  financial  discipline  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  real  issue  is  to  provide  orderly 
growth  for  a  wartime  economy  at  rea- 
sonable interest  costs.  H.R.  10328  will 
contribute  to  these  goals. 

I  recommend  favorable  consideration 
of  the  committee's  bill,  HJl.  10328. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  that 
our  fiscal  situation  has  been  in  a  worse 
mess  than  it  is  today  and  it  has  developed 
through  policies  adopted  by  the  past  two 
administrations  and  condoned  and  even 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Budget  estimates  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  those  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  January  seem  to  depart 
farther  from  reality  as  each  month 
passes.  To  go  into  any  detail  on  the  mis- 
calculations for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  discuss  the  illegitimate  deductions 
made  for  the  so-called  participation  cer- 
tificates would  be  repetitious  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  minority  report  and  dialog 
that  has  been  presented  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  since  the  inception  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  program  of  gim- 
mickry. 

Relating  to  the  public  debt— a  na- 
tionally known  economist  and  syndi- 
cated writer  said: 

The  outlook  Is  appalling,  yet  few  Congress- 
men seem  to  b«  appalled  by  It.  Mountains 
of  figures  are  dull  and  confusing.  When  tbe 
administration  presents  three  different  budg- 
ets— administrative,  cash,  and  "national  In- 
come accounts" — confusion  and  apathy  only 
Increase. 

Besides — 

He  says — 
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criticizing  big  spending  and  deficit  financing 
seems  to  have  proved  futile  in  the  last  35 
years  and  looks  even  more  futile  today. 

Yet  the  consequences  of  deficits  get 
constantly  more  serious.  Huge  deficits 
mean  huge  Gtovemment  bond  offerings 
to  pay  for  them.  This  prospect  has  been 
depressing  bond  prices  and  raising  long- 
term  interest  rates.  Increased  budget 
deficits  also  lead  to  increased  deficits  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  In  sum  and 
substance,  we  face  a  situation  in  which 
the  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  under- 
mined and  huge  deficits  have  caused  in- 
flation which  has  eroded  the  purchasing 
price  of  the  dollar. 

During  the  six  terms  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  legislative  body,  I  have 
Ijeen  subjected  to  certain  criticisms  in 
certain  places,  and  particularly  during 
political  campaigns,  for  my  opposition  to 
particular  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  and  to  new  and  sometimes 
wasteful  spending  programs.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  are  frank  to  admit  that 
everything  that  might  be  desirable  in  the 
way  of  federally  sponsored  programs  Is 
not  always  fiscally  feasible.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  opposing  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams naturally  deprives  various  seg- 
ments of  our  citizeruy  of  the  bounties  of 
the  Federal  dole  which  can  often  be 
translated  into  votes  for  more  liberal 
spenders  on  election  day.  Failing  our 
responsibility — we  had  a  responsibility  to 
be  prudent,  we  failed  in  that. 

Even  those  things  which  go  beyond 
our  domestic  frontiers  have  been  fur- 
nished from  Washington  without  fiscal 
judgment  and  often  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  For  example,  10  years  ago  I  sug- 
gested in  opposing  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  we  were  pouring  money  down  the 
drain  in  the  case  of  arming  small  na- 
tions around  the  world  and  I  suggested 
at  that  time  that  we  divide  our  aid  bill 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  cate- 
gories: technical  assistance,  economic 
assistance,   and   military   assistance. 

Looking  at  the  world  situation  today 
and  recognizing  that  we  have  poured 
nearly  $4  billion  into  the  Arab  bloc, 
$350  million  of  which  went  for  military 
aid  to  these  nations,  is  either  evidence 
of  the  folly  of  our  actions  or  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  position  I  have  taken  in  this 
regard  since  that  time. 

Other  programs  Involving  big  spend- 
ing have  been  punctuated  with  waste 
and  maladministration  as  the  monstros- 
ity of  bureaucracy  grows.  There  is 
liardly  a  Federal  program  that  has  not 
mushroomed  to  the  point  where  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  are  dissipated  in  a 
shameful  manner. 

If  ever  there  was  a  legislative  measure 
which  embraces  a  demand  for  some 
serious  reevaluation  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  spending  programs,  it  is  the 
bill  before  us  today.  Its  roots  go  even 
deeper  than  the  increasing  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  It  goes 
deeper  than  the  specter  of  an  eventual 
socialistic  system.  Rather,  it  resolves  it- 
self to  a  matter  of  good,  commonsense 
in  the  conduct  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  The 
theorists  who  have  nurtured  the  Keynes- 
ian  philosophy  must  today  recognize 
the  pitfalls  of  the  thinking  that  seems 


to  have  permeated  oiu-  Government 
hierarchy  in  recent  years. 

And  with  all  of  the  bloated  programs, 
well  meaning  as  they  may  be  in  some 
cases  and  politically  motivated  in  others, 
the  Great  Society  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  create  leaves  us  with  a  view 
of  a  pretty  dismal  picture  of  turbulence 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  late  to  recormoiter  and  make 
some  reappraisals  and  that  is  what  I 
sincerely  hope  this  Congress  will  do  in 
the  months  ahead.  Never  have  we  had  a 
more  demanding  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia   (Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Madam 
Chairman,  every  time  we  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  increases  of  the  debt  limit 
for  discussion  the  statement  is  made  over 
and  over  again  that  the  good  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  at  stake, 

and  that  under  no  conditions  should  we 
permit  a  situation  to  develop  where  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  unable  to  pay  its  bills 
and  meet  its  obligations. 

Of  course.  Madam  Chairman,  economic 
chaos  would  develop  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  would  be  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy. This  point  is  made,  however,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  vote  for  the  pending  debt 
increase  legislation.  And.  this  point  has 
been  made  several  times  here  today. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  the  outset. 
Madam  Chairman,  that  all  of  us  agree 
that  we  must  pay  our  bills.  We  must  meet 
our  obligations.  We  should  all  stand  to- 
gether in  demanding  that  whatever 
revenues  are  necessary  to  pay  our  bills  to 
provide  for  a  suflBcient  national  defense, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  American 
troops  are  fighting  on  foreign  soil,  should 
be  provided. 

But.  Madam  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree 
that  an  arbitrary  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  is  the  best  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  think  at  best  it  is  an  oversimplification; 
it  is  the  most  dangerous  and  irresponsible 
way  to  solve  the  problem  and,  at  the  very 
worst,  it  is  the  most  unfair  way.  because 
we  pass  it  on  to  future  generations  to 
pay. 

I  agree  one  of  the  good  features  of 
the  bill  is  we  are  eliminating  this  fic- 
titious $285  billion  temporary  increase. 
There  is  nothing  temporary  about  a  debt 
limit,  any  more  so  than  there  is  any- 
thing temporary  about  a  tax  increase. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  nothing  more 
permanent  than  a  temporary  Govern- 
ment building  built  during  the  war  here 
in  Washington.  But  experience  tells  us 
that  the  "temporary  debt  ceiling"  runs 
a  close  second.  It  is  silly  to  think  that  at 
the  rate  we  are  going  we  are  ever  going 
to  lie  able  to  reduce  our  national  debt.  In 
fact,  imless  the  administration  shows  a 
willingness  to  hold  the  line  on  domestic 
expenditures,  we  will  be  Increasing  the 
debt  ceiling  again  next  year. 

When  I  said  we  were  considering  an 
arbitrary  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  I 
did  not  mean  it  was  arbitrary  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  study 


and  hard  work  given  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem by  the  committee,  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  and  particularly  by  our 
chairman. 

Our  chairman  has  done  a  splendid  job 
in  prodding  and  probing  and  trying  to 
find  out  the  proper  amount  to  raise  this 
national  debt  ceiling.  1  think  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  with 
the  information  that  has  been  made 
available  to  it. 

I  think  the  increase  is  arbitrary,  how- 
ever, from  the  administration's  stand- 
point, because  the  debt  level  proposed 
in  this  bill  is  based  on  a  series  of  de- 
ceptions and  misrepresentations  by  the 
administration  over  the  last  2  years.  We 
must  oppose  this  bill  in  order  to  require 
the  admirustration  to  submit  an  honest 
budget,  recognizing  that  the  demands  of 
the  Vietnam  war  require  that  new  pri- 
orities on  domestic  spending  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
told  the  American  people  that  they  can 

have  guns  and  butter — that  they  can 
finance  a  major  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  continue  to  undertake  multiblllion- 
dollar  programs  of  social  welfare  on  the 
domestic  front.  In  order  to  convince  the 
American  people  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  both  these  goals,  the  admin- 
istration has  consistently  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  its  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1967, 
the  administration  budgeted  $10.3  billion 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  As  late  as  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  the  administration  was 
still  adhering  to  its  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  1966. 
Not  imtil  1  year  later — January  1967 — 
did  the  administration  admit  to  the  Con- 
gress V?t&%  the  Vietnam  war  would  cost 
nearly  $20  billion,  almost  twice  its  orig- 
inal estimate.  However,  during  the  in- 
terim, it  w£is  apparent  to  everyone  that 
the  administration's  estimates  were  no 
longer  valid. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Congressman  Mahon, 
indicated  last  August  that  expenditures 
of  the  Vietnam  war  were  greatly  under- 
estimated, possibly  by  as  much  as  $15 
billion  for  fiscal  1967.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Stennis,  made 
similar  statements. 

In  addition  to  imderstating  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  by  100  percent,  the 
administration  attempted  to  understate 
expenditures  by  a  new  gimmick — partic- 
ipation sales.  Participation  sales  cer- 
tificates are  in  essence  a  new  Govern- 
ment security  which  is  outside  the  debt 
limit.  The  proceeds  from  these  sales  are 
accoimted  for  as  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  Through  this  "gimmick," 
the  administration  understated  the  size 
of  the  deficit. 

Finally,  receipts  were  distorted 
through  a  series  of  one-shot  revenue 
measures — accelerated  corporate  pay- 
ments, graduated  withholding,  and  semi- 
monthly deposits  of  income  and  payroll 
taxes  withheld  by  employers.  This  tem- 
porary bulge  in  income  made  the  Qov- 
enunent's  fiscal  affairs  look  much 
healthier  than  they  actually  were. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  pointed  out 
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that  the  administration's  economic  and 
fiscal  forecast,  as  well  as  Its  proposals 
for  domestic  spending,  were  based  on 
misleading  and  outdated  estimates.  In- 
stead of  revealing  the  true  facts  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  the 
administration  claimed  that  we  were  op- 
posed to  programs  for  the  poor,  programs 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities,  aid  to 
education,  and  other  proposals.  This  is 
simply  not  true. 

We  were  concerned  that  by  misleading 
the  Congress,  vastly  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  programs,  when  added 
to  the  Vietnam  expenditures,  would 
cause  inflation,  drive  up  Interest  rates, 
result  in  economic  dislocation,  and  ad- 
versely affect  our  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration remained  obstinate  and  our 
prediction  came  true.  Interest  rates 
reached  their  highest  level  in  40  years 
last  fall.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  In- 
creased from  109  in  March  of  1965  to  115 
in  March  1967 — an  Increase  of  6  percent- 
age points. 

When  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
asked  for  accurate  cost  estimates  for  the 
Vietnam  war  so  that  priorities  on  do- 
mestic expenditures  could  be  adequately 
considered  by  the  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration accused  us  of  wanting  to  make 
"the  poor  pay  for  the  war."  In  fact,  the 
poor  are  paying  for  the  war  because  of 
the  severe  inflation  caused  by  the  ad- 
ministration's policies.  Inflation  is  a 
cruel  tax  affecting  the  poor  more  ad- 
versely than  any  other  element  in  our 
society.  As  imder  previous  Democratic 
administrations,  the  poor  are  paying 
more  and  they  have  less  to  pay  it  with. 

The  American  public  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  this  performance  at  the  polls 
last  November,  but  the  administration 
failed  to  get  the  message.  The  nearly 
disastrous  performance  in  connection 
with  the  1967  budget  is  being  restaged  in 
connection  with  the  1968  budget.  Ex- 
penses of  the  Vietnam  war  are  deliber- 
ately being  underestimated.  Expendi- 
tures and  the  deficit  are  being  artificial- 
ly reduced  through  the  participation 
sales  gimmick. 

The  Congress  is  being  urged  to  provide 
both  guns  and  butter,  and  is  being  mis- 
led about  the  price  of  both  items.  Inter- 
est rates  are  going  up  again.  Inflat'on.  as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
is  creating  a  real  problem  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  The  housewife,  the  homeown- 
er, and  part'cu^arly  the  poor  are  pay- 
ing for  the  deceptions  of  th's  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  particular  concpm  to  me  Is  the  im- 
pact the  edministrat'cn's  dpcept'on  may 
have  on  the  international  fln^nc  al  sit- 
uation and  America's  balance-cf-pay- 
meits  problems.  The  w'll'nene^s  cf  for- 
eigners t")  refrain  from  cashing  in  dol- 
lars for  our  dwindling  go'd  reserves  de- 
pends on  the  faith  they  place  in  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  the  determination  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  maintain  a  sound  dollar. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  ad- 
ministration is  showing  the  world  that 
its  credibility  is  suspect.  They  under- 
estimated defense  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam in  fiscal  1967  by  $10  billion:  in  fiscal 
1968  they  have  underestimated  these  ex- 


penditures by  at  least  $6  billion.  They  un- 
derestimated the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967 
by  around  $10  billion;  in  fiscal  1968  they 
underestimated  the  deficit  by  perhaps 
$29  billion. 

This  administration  shows  no  readi- 
ness to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
President  Johnson  is  encouraging — even 
demanding — that  large  domestic  expend- 
itures be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
at  a  time  when  we  may  be  running  the 
largest  deficit  since  World  War  II.  The 
increased  demand  generated  by  this  ex- 
pansionary policy  is  bound  to  increase 
imports — a  critical  factor  in  the  decline 
of  our  export  surplus  over  the  last  2 
years.  By  driving  up  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can goods  we  impair  the  ability  of  our 
industries  to  compete  in  the  internation- 
al market  and  drive  down  exports. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  fiscal  subterfuge  and  strike  a  blow 
for  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. By  voting  against  this  bill  we 
can  require  the  administration  to  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
with  realistic  estimates  about  the  Viet- 
nam war,  estimates  provided  to  the  Busi- 
ness Council  only  last  month  by  the 
familiar  "administration  sources."  We 
can  demand  that  the  administration  de- 
velop domestic  spending  priorities  based 
on  the  $20  to  S30  billion  deficit  actually 
contemplated  for  fiscal  1968,  rather  than 
the  $11  billion  estimate  the  administra- 
tion is  adhering  to  for  political  purposes. 

Certainly  the  relative  priority  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  must  be  readjusted 
if  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of  nearly  $30 
billion  instead  of  the  $9.7  billion  deficit 
on  which  the  January  budget  message 
was  predicated. 

Economic  necessity  requires  that  we 
abandon  the  fiction  that  the  increase  in 
our  national  debt  limit  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures. 

Expenditures  have  been  going  up  in 
all  areas  for  the  past  C  years. 

Military  expenditures  have  gone  up 
54  percent  since  1961. 

Nondefense  expenditures  have  gor.e  up 
59  percent  since  1961. 

We  are  still  addlrs  more  tz  nonde- 
fense prognm.'-  and  rVA\  try\-fr  ti  have 
more  and  morp  butjter  r.rd  j?m  olon? 
with  the  s'.in.".  We  ate  nc  rxprcisl.ig  rc- 
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straint  conimrns'..- 
fiscal  post  no  o1  t.Us  Ki for 
When  v:r>  vTro  r">  viderl'^"'  an  cdiicfi 


tion  bill  2  vcrr 
expenditurr-  "f  a 
lion,  the  t>r:  'cina!  m 
or   mt   the   S'-tte   ni 


3  ')i' ;'.".■■  in"  r^r  rn 
I  oximr.'  'y  ""i'  i  hil- 

the  r''->icr?l  '"'-•V- 
en:ment  nou'ri  exfi-'-p  n"nv:»  cTi-m' 
o.'cr  the  pro:,'rn;n.  a  d  r.h'c'i  r'.i'i  vruM 
give  the  Statpi  cnU  bca.iJrs  the  rm^t 
money. 

lilt  one  word  'vas  menti^npri  ^s  tn  the 
neces.?ity  of  3ddltip  he  '.T.r  of  th":*  nrj- 
sram  onto  the  r^tion.al  debt,  cr  that 
the  Federal  Government  v,ns  n:t  tiakine 
in  enouRh  revenue  ti  pay  for  the  ccst  of 
the  program. 

There  was  no  ^rr-irr  an-.nnt  nf  r-n- 
sideration  pivrn  ['•  t'l'  r'^'.t-  •?  of  re- 
sponsibility frnni  f-.s  "<  c?!  c:rTi*-.-ii!:-':Lir'- 
to  the  Federal  Governme::t:  or  that  the 
program  itself  would  result  in  the  con- 
struction of  additio'.ial  schools  or  better 
schools    in    this   country,    cr    that    tl:o 


States  and  communities  were  better  able 
to  solve  their  educational  problems. 

The  primary  issue  discussed  during 
that  debate  was  which  side  or  which 
group  could  present  themselves  as  pro- 
viding the  most  money  for  schoolchil- 
dren and  motherhood. 

Of  course,  the  poverty  program  is  an- 
other example  of  a  nonessential  boon- 
doggle. We  can  use  thousands  of  ex- 
amples from  that  program. 

I  have  a  very  interesting  example  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
29,  written  by  William  Raspberry — a  Ne- 
gro. I  point  that  out  because  whenever 
you  criticize  a  program  in  which  Negroes 
are  involved,  you  are  charged  with  being 
inconsiderate  of  that  particular  group. 

The  title  of  this  particular  article  had 
reference  to  summer  jobs  going  begging 
here  in  the  Washington  area.  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  is  making  this  debt  in- 
crease today  necessary. 

He  pointed  out  in  this  article  that  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority— 
and  incidentally  this  is  a  federally  fi- 
nanced organization  and  a  federally 
financed  program — was  advertising  a 
stay-in-school  program  in  this  particu- 
lar housing  development,  offering  jobs, 
16  hours  of  work  per  week  for  teenagers 
living  in  this  public  housing  development 
at  the  rate  of  $1.40  an  hour. 

After  expensive  advertising  in  the  proj- 
ect itself,  only  98  applications  were 
made  for  the  154  available  positions. 

Then  there  were  300  full-time  jobs 
available  for  teenagers  from  16  to  21 
years  of  age — full-time  summer  jobs  and 
only  43  applicants  showed  up  for  300 
vacancies. 

Then  there  were  50  adult  positions 
open  as  supervisors  and  only  four  appli- 
cants— and  those  four  were  women. 

There  were  20  other  vacancies  for  la- 
borers in  other  housing  projects  and 
there  were  no  applicants  for  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Raspberry  concluded  that  the  so- 
called  poor  people  did  not  seem  to  want 
to  work  and  suggested  that  the  United 
Planning  Organization — which  is  the 
group  that  administers  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— should  send  some  of  their  war- 
riors out  to  find  out  what  is  the  trouble. 

Tliere  are  a  lot  of  other  "political  mile- 
^"fi"  programs  that  should  never  have 
he'-n  orie'nated  that  cost  billions  of  dol- 
iT-s  cf  Fpderal  fund.s.  They  also  involve 
f.ie  less  of  imtold  billions  of  dollar.*;  be- 
c-'i-ie  of  a  lack  of  production  and  a  lack 
of  incentive  that  is  created  as  the  result 
of  <:nch  programs. 

Th-it  is  the  rea.son  why  this  debt  in- 
(•--.'''■0  is  neccssp-ry  this  afternoon.  It  Is 
"^"t  cl  '0  to  '.n  increa.se  in  military  costs. 
or  c.>  "=^0,  the  <;econd  alternative  is  a  tax 
n^rca.'^e  and  I  think  we  are  going;  to 
hav?  ono.  It  is  going  to  be  unpleasant, 

-d  ir'Me  r.nd  politically  unpopular— 
b  -t  30  Is  inflation  and  so  is  tight  money 
v^d  so  are  high  Interest  rates — all  of 
vh'ch  are  inevitable  with  continued 
deceit  financing. 

In  conclu.sion.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
cv,-vn'd  reiect  this  bill  before  us  because 
it  is  based  on  inaccurate,  Incomplete,  and 
outdated  Information.  The  Founding 
Fathers  provided  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  with  the  "power  of 
the  purse"  in  order  to  insure  a  balance 
.of  powers  within  our  constitutional  sys- 
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tem.  Under  our  Constitution,  a  revenue- 
raising  measure  must  originate  in  the 
House,  the  most  representative  body. 
Congress  will  be  abdicating  these  powers 
if  it  continues  to  exercise  them  without 
the  necessary  facts.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  these  Issues  carefully 
and  vote  against  any  increase  in  the  debt 
until  the  administration  provides  the 
American  public  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  with  a  new  set  of 
expenditure  priorities  and  with  realistic 
revenue  estimates  based  upon  the  actual 
facts — not  the  imderestimates,  overesti- 
mates, contingencies,  and  other  myths 
that  have  been  making  up  the  fiscal 
dream  world  the  administration  has  been 
inhabiting. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  PellyL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  $29  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  The  administration 
still  maintains  that  there  will  be  only  an 
$11  biUlon  deficit,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  continue  their  program  of  spend, 
spend,  spend,  and  request  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  of  $29  billion.  The  incon- 
sistency between  the  statements  of  the 
administration  is  matched  by  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy  of  spending  more  than  it  takes  in. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  ui^e  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  honor 
their  solemn  duty  and  obligation  to  re- 
appraise the  priority  of  domestic  and 
foreign  expenditures,  and  to  consider  ad- 
ditional sources  of  revenue,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  need  for  an  increase  of  this 
magnitude  in  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing authority.  I  must  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause the  administration  has  failed  to 
meet  Its  obligations  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  its  ever-increasing  budgetary 
deficit  is  intolerable.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  meet  our  military  needs,  but  to 
reduce  our  budget  deficits  we  must  place 
domestic  spending  on  a  priority  basis. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bttsh],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
requested  increase  In  the  debt  ceiling. 
First,  let  me  be  very  clear  on  one  point. 
My  opposition  is  not  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  only  way  to  live  within  our 
means  as  a  country  Is  to  vote  against  the 
celling  increase.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  course,  must  have  fimds  to 
pay  the  bills,  and  some  of  those  must 
come,  in  time  of  tremendous  budgetary 
deficit,  from  Increased  debt. 

Rather,  my  opposition  is  twofold.  The 
increase  is  too  large  and  it  is  too  fat.  A 
close  analysis  of  the  Treasury's  figures 
indicates  this. 

Second,  I  strongly  subscribe  to  the 
principle  of  discipline  that  comes  or 
should  come  from  a  proper  use  of  the 
debt  celling.  The  Secretary  made  it 
^ear  that  he  was  tired  of  having  to  come 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
over  and  over  again  to  ask  for  an  In- 
crease, and  I  detected  that  the  Treasury's 
position  was  that  this  exercise  was  some- 
what of  a  waste  of  time. 


My  feeling  is  the  opposite.  As  long  as 
we  operate  with  mammoth  deficits,  I 
think  it  is  most  useful  to  have  the  type 
of  hearings  we  have  had  this  year  on  the 
debt  ceiling.  These  hearings  get  before 
the  people  the  financial  position  of  the 
country,  and  they  highlight  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  Government  account- 
ing, and  in  the  hearings,  under  the  very 
fair  chairmanship  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  every  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means — and  I  speak 
as  the  most  jimior  member — is  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and 
I  for  one  reject  the  contention  that  these 
hearings  are  not  a  very  important  exer- 
cise. 

In  addition,  if  the  ceiling  is  increased 
prudently  and  cautiously — prudently  so 
that  the  bills  can  be  paid  and  cautiously 
so  as  not  to  encourage  a  reckless  use  of 
debt — then  the  ceiling  can  in  fact  exer- 
cise a  certain  discipline  on  the  adminis- 
tration and  on  the  Congress. 

Had  this  committee  used  the  Treas- 
ury's figures  alone,  we  could  get  by  In 
fiscal  year  1968  with  a  ceiling  of  $345.2 
billion  without  contingencies. 

In  order  to  give  the  Secretary  realistic 
operatmg  room,  we  should  add  to  this  "no 
contingency"  concept,  which  inciden- 
tally includes  $4  billion  of  cash  on  hand, 
the  following  contingency: 

First.  $3  billion  normal  contingency 
allowance; 

Second,  $700  million — the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  Increased  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam; 

Third,  $3.4  billion  for  no  tax  increase; 
and 

Fourth,  $5  billion  of  projected  partici- 
pation sales  which  come  under  the  debt 
ceiling. 

These  contingencies  total  $12.1  billion. 
So  you  add  this  to  the  $345.2  billion  and 
you  get  a  celling  of  $357.3  billion. 

In  discussing  contingencies,  there  are 
two  "super contingencies."  One  Is  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Frankly,  I  was  disturbed 
when  the  Secretary  In  his  statement  in- 
dicated that  the  war  would  cost  only  $700 
million  more  than  his  original  estimate. 
In  fairness,  he  did  suggest  that  this  was 
only  an  estimate.  But  the  very  day  of  the 
Treasury's  appearance  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  was  being  quoted  on 
a  $5  billion  Increased  cost,  and  so  were 
many  other  people. 

So  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  $700 
million  Is  already  hopelessly  outdated. 

The  other  "supercontingency"  is  the 
tax  increase.  The  committee  took  out  any 
revenues  for  a  tax  increase  in  computing 
the  necessary  celling. 

My  own  strong  conviction  is  that  be- 
fore you  can  stand  a  $29  billion  deficit,  a 
flgxire  mentioned  as  a  possibility  by  our 
able  chairman,  before  we  can  contem- 
plate such  a  whopping  deficit,  we  wUl 
have  to  have  a  tax  increase. 

I  have  been  saying.  "Let  us  cut  down 
domestic  spending."  I  still  say  that,  but 
we  are  in  a  costly  war,  and  we  cannot 
simply  finance  it  entirely  from  Increasing 
the  debt.  I  recognize  the  political  liabili- 
ties of  proposing  a  tax  increase,  but  It  was 
one  thing  to  talk  about  no  tax  Increase 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  $11  billion  and 


it  is  something  else  again  to  talk  about  no 
tax  increase  with  a  deficit  of  $29  billion. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  taxes 
at  certsdn  levels  can  result  in  lower  total 
revenues.  As  one  who  studied  economics 
to  a  certain  degree,  I  agree  that  certainly 
we  must  study  any  increase  carefully,  but 
we  simply  cannot  let  this  coimtry's  credit 
go  down  the  drain.  Unpopular  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
to  me  that,  because  of  exorbitant  pro- 
jected deficits,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  tax  increase. 

I  for  one  will  not  consent  to  finance 
this  solely  through  Government  borrow- 
ing. 

I  do  not  want  the  housewives  to  have 
to  pay  that  extra-high  milk  bill  to  pay 
all  this  increase,  and  I  do. not  want  our 
credit  abroad  to  deteriorate  any  fur- 
ther— this  so-called  balance-of-pay- 
ments  drain. 

So  these  two  supercontlngencles — the 
increased  military  costs  smd  the  tax  in- 
crease— will  work  in  opposite  directions, 
and  certainly  should  hopefully  offset 
each  other. 

A  ceiling  of  $358  billion  would  exert  a 
certain  discipline.  It  would  give  the 
Treasury  leeway  based  on  their  own  fig- 
ures, and  it  would  exert  a  tight  discipline 
based  on  the  more  lenient  committee 
figures. 

I  would  vote  for  and  support  a  debt 
ceiling  of  $358  billion,  because  increased 
borrowing  is  absolutely  essential;  but,  I 
will  vote  against  the  $365  billion  ceiling 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  commend  the  Treasury  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  their  attempt  to  gain 
relief  from  the  long -outdated  4.5-percent 
interest  restriction  on  long-term  bor- 
rowings. I  support  the  Treasury's  orig- 
inal request  to  permit  10-year  notes  to  be 
classified  as  short-term  and  to  exempt 
$2  billion  of  bonds. 

Present  restrictions  force  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  in  the  short-term  market.  They 
force  short-term  rates  up  to  exorbitant 
rates.  I  wish  the  committee  had  adopted 
the  original  Treasury  request,  but  at  least 
the  oommlttee  comprotnise  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  vote  down  the  recom- 
mended $365  billion  ceiling. 

A  tighter  figure  will  exert  more  dis- 
cipline and.  should  this  discipline  fail, 
it  will  result  in  the  administration's  hav- 
ing to  tell  the  Congress,  and  thus  having 
to  tell  the  people,  where  this  country 
stands. 

Such  a  disclosure  can  only  be  worth 
while. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  frcun  Texas  (Mr.  PatmanJ. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  dif- 
ference that  I  have  with  my  friend,  tbe 
distinguished  gencleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  Honorable  Wilsui  Mn.Ls,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  personal  difference.  We  have 
never  in  our  lives — we  are  neighbors 
down  in  the  great  Gulf  Southwest — had 
a  personal  difference.  We  do  not  have 
one  now  and  will  not  have  one  in  the 
future.  But  he  has  strong  feelings  about 
his  convictions  and  I  have  strong  f eeUaga 
about  mine.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Mills]  is  one  of 
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the  finest  and  best  Members  of  the  UJB. 
Congress.  If  we  want  to  pay  a  Member  of 
OongresB  the  greatest  compUmezit  that 
we  can.  we  say  that  he  has  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  say  that  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Ai^ansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

In  ova  colloquy  a  while  ago,  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  Mills  took  the  position  that 
the  Pederal  Reserve  notes  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  printed  In  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing — a 
Oovemment  institution  here — were  sec- 
oBdary  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, ccmtlngent  liabilities.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  first  time  that  argument  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  30  years  that  I 
have  interrogated  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  others,  so  I  will  Just 
respectfully  have  to  refer  to  my  friend 
the  fact  that  certainly  that  is  an  "oper- 
ation twist." 

It  is  kind  of  going  around  a  different 
way  from  what  the  facts  have  been  dur- 
ing the  time  I  have  been  here,  about  39 
years.  That  is  a  new  approach,  a  new 
attack. 

I  can  assiu-e  the  gentleman  that  his 
statement,  although  sincerely  made,  is 
not  Justified,  because  the  law  is  very 
plain  and  direct.  That  was  one  of  the 
principal  discussions  in  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  All  the  time,  in 
the  Aldrich  bUl.  the  Republican  bill,  they 
Insisted  upon  having  the  money  that  was 
Issued  obligations  of  the  central  bank 
which  they  wanted  to  create.  They  did 
not  get  their  way.  Mr.  Carter  Glass  in- 
sisted that  they  be  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  that  we  did  not  want 
any  money  in  circulation  that  was  issued 
by  banks,  that  we  wanted  Oovemment 
money.  Bifr.  Glass'  insistence  prevailed. 

That  is  very  clearly  drawn  out  in  the 
reports  of  the  various  committees  han- 
dling this  leglslatlcxn  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  di- 
rect obligations  of  the  Oovemment  are 
handled  by  our  fiscal  agents,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Our  fiscal  agents  owe  an 
oUlcration  to  the  Govenunent  and  the 
people.  They  are  supposed  to  be  our 
trustees  and  looking  after  us.  If  they  are, 
when  they  trade  those  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  XJB.  Government  obligations 
they  should  either  cancel  them  or  Issue 
Instead  obligations  bearing  no  interest. 
ThBt  has  been  suggested  by  a  lot  of  econ- 
mnlsts.  It  would  save  a  lot  of  money.  I 
will  not  go  Into  this  matter  here  since  I 
have  discussed  it  previously. 

We  have  a  question  here  which  has 
been  called  to  my  attention,  concerning 
language  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee rQ)ort.  I  read  in  the  report  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  page  11: 

The  extension  of  the  definition  of  U^. 
notes  to  those  debt  Instruments  with  a  ma- 
turity of  not  over  7  years  will  not  have  any 
effect  on  interest  rates  but  wUl  afford  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aid  In  preventing 
still  further  shortening  of  the  maturity  of 
the  debt. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  a  question.  Did  the  gentle- 


man mean,  when  he  says  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  length  from  5  to  7  years, 
interest  rates  will  not  be  raised  above 
what  they  have  been  on  the  5-year  notes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  Yes.  The  statement  in  the 
report  Is  the  statement  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  this  action  changing  the  defini- 
tion from  5  to  7  years  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  interest  rates. 

I  wish  to  add  that,  when  people  down- 
town make  statements  to  me  I  like  them 
to  stand  up.  If  I  should  find  that  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  interest 
rates  generally  I  would  ask  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  not  to  use  this  vehicle. 
He  was  positive  In  his  statement  to  us 
that  he  merely  wants  to  act  to  lengthen 
the  average  maturity  of  the  securities 
issued  by  the  Oovemment  and  that  this 
action  is  not  intended  to  have  and  will 
not  have  any  effect  raising  interest  rates. 

Of  course,  that  Is  his  judgment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yea. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  that  is  the  basis  on 
which  we  accepted  the  provision. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  M&y  I  ask  a  specific 
question,  please?  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  they  will  keep  interest  rates 
down  as  low  as  or  lower  than  they  were 
on  the  5-year  notes  now  outstanding — 
the  coupon  rate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  could  not  say  that.  The 
point  Is  the  Secretary  expressed  to  us  his 
own  Judgment,  which  caused  us  to  take 
this  action,  that  the  mere  extension  alone 
of  the  maximum  maturity  of  these  notes 
from  5  to  7  years  would  not  result  in  any 
increase  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  vot- 
ing for  this  believing  that  is  true? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  Absolutely.  I  would  ex- 
pect It  to  be  bome  out  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  if  there  Is  any  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  else,  you  will  raise 
more  sand  than  an  alligator  when  the 
pond  went  dry  or  something  like  that? 
You  will  really  get  on  them? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  I  will  get  my  friend 
to  help  me  do  It.  I  think  that  would  do 
some  good. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Pine.  Then  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  I  do  not  think  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  or  others 
can  escape  the  argument  that  they  are 
trifling  with  the  House  or  being  po- 
litical in  offering  a  straight  motion  to 
recommit,  because  you  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question.  Then  you  would  have  the 
whole  bill  before  the  House  for  amend- 
ment, and  for  airy  changes  or  correc- 
tions. However,  you  chose  to  vote  against 
that  course.  Now  you  will  present  some- 
thing which  you  cannot  expect  to  win. 
Therefore,  when  It  Is  all  over  you  have 
just  divided  the  House  in  a  way  where 
you  could  not  expect  to  get  any  con- 
sideration. So  I  hope  that  motion  does 
not  prevail,  because  it  would  Just  be 
helping  our  friends  On  the  minority  side 
to  get  out  of  a  political  hole,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  owe  that  obllgatijn  to  them 
at  all.  Not  at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  made 


a  good  statement  about  the  fairness  of 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee in  granting  every  Member,  even 
the  most  junior  Member,  everyone,  an 
opportunity  to  ask  any  question  that  he 
desli^d  to  ask.  You  know,  that  Is  my  way 
of  conducting  a  committee.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  the  proper  way  to  conduct  a 
committee.  In  fact,  when  I  became  chair- 
man, I  made  sure  first  that  every  Mem- 
ber had  a  few  minutes  In  the  first  go- 
around.  Then,  if  they  wanted  more  time, 
why,  they  would  get  that  time.  I  assume 
that  that  Is  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  Is  operating  his 
committee.  Since  he  has  given  every 
member  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion he  wants  to.  I  do  not  see  where 
we  would  be  doing  a  thing  except  spin- 
ning our  wheels  if  we  were  to  vote  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee, 
because  they  h?ve  already  had  full  and 
complete  hearings  on  it.  It  would  just  be 
a  question  of  delay.  Why  go  through  the 
same  thing  again? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  sent  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  Just  as  soon  you  killed 
it  when  it  comes  up  for  passage  and 
vote  against  passage.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  understood  your  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  be  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  my 
intention.  Yes.  Why?  Do  you  want  me 
to  give  it  to  you  so  you  can  use  it  for 
instructions  or  something? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  whether  you  send  it  back 
to  the  committee  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  or  not.  I  will  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  in  good  grace  could  not  expect 
it  to  be  adopted,  because  if  he  really 
wanted  this  bill  up  on  the  floor  where  it 
could  be  considered,  he  could  have  voted 
against  the  previous  question,  and  with 
the  Republicans  sitting  here  with  the 
number  that  we  have,  we  would  have 
done  well  enough  to  defeat  the  previous 
question.  But  you  chose  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  would 
not  have  accomplished  anything. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So  you  had  a  chance 
and  you  d:d  not  use  It. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  You  just 
would  have  wasted  more  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  waste  more  time  than  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  AU  right.  Then,  they 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  when 
it  is  offered.  I  have  never  failed  to  vote 
for  an  increase  in  .,he  national  debt  when 
it  could  be  justified,  although  I  do  not 
think  it  should  oe  passed  without  deduct- 
ing the  $45  billion  lield  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  Open  Market  Committee 
portfolio.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  My  testimony  is  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
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rule  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
the  bill  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  vote  for  the  debt  Increase. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent 
most  strongly  the  very  fact  that  for  the 
ninth  time  since  I  entered  Congress  In 
1963.  the  Members  of  this  body  are  con- 
sidering another  raise  of  the  public  debt 
limit.  In  view  of  the  record  which  illus- 
trates we  have  voted  14  times  to  raise 
the  "temporary"  debt  ceiling  since  the 
"permanent"  debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion 
was  set  in  1959 — how  can  we  expect  to 
put  any  real  stock  In  the  bill  before  us 
now.  Today,  every  Member  of  this  body 
must  surely  realize  how  meaningless  we 
have  made  the  "permanent"  debt  figure. 
I  would  further  question  how  any  of  us 
can  believe  that  we  will  today  be  voting 
on  any  debt  dollar  limit  which  will  be 
realized  other  than  on  paper. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  currently  popular 
"potato  chip"  commercial  which  dares 
us  to  eat  "just  one."  The  public  debt  of 
this  Grovernment  seems  to  have  also  be- 
come the  irresistible  "potato  chip." 
Every  time  we  have  raised  the  debt  cell- 
ing, we  have  merely  served  the  appetizer 
for  those  who  see  no  limits  to  government 
spending.  I  can  only  describe  the  action 
requested  of  us  today  to  set  a  "perma- 
nent," and  I  put  that  in  quotes,  debt  cell- 
ing— as  a  fiasco. 

This  practice  to  which  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  makes  our  budget  proce- 
dure meaningless,  casts  great  doubt  on 
our  fiscal  integrity,  a  very  dark  shadow 
on  our  respect  for  the  taxpayers  we 
represent  and  most  important — it  further 
adds  to  the  great  burden  we  are  packag- 
ing for  our  descendants. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  assumed  the 
posture  of  a  man  who  lives  In  a  great 
house  and  gives  the  impression  of  great 
wealth.  All  come  to  him  for  money,  he 
works  to  preserve  his  wealthy  Image,  and 
keeps  up  a  great  front  while  the  roof  Is 
collecting  weather-worn  holes.  Ulti- 
mately, the  roof  falls  In.  Gentlemen,  in- 
stead of  raising  our  celling,  we  should 
concentrate  on  repairing  it.  We  should 
show  some  Intention  to  lower  it  back  into 
reality. 

Let  us  make  clear  to  the  taxpayers 
that  the  second  largest  item  of  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  fiscal  1968  Is  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt — the  Inter- 
est alone.  May  25.  we  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  other  related 
agencies  in  fiscal  1968— which  totaled 
$13  billion,  a  whole  billion  short  of  our 
"dead  horse"  payment  on  the  national 
debt  interest.  It  is  time  to  bring  this  out- 
landish expenditure  into  perspective,  to 
emphasize  that  it  constitutes  this  year 
the  second  largest  item  on  our  budget, 
and  to  make  clear  that  this  expenditure 
constitutes  nearly  12  percent  of  those 
estimated  by  this  Oovemment  for  fiscal 
1968. 

I*t  me  repeat  my  remarks  of  February 
8  of  this  year,  the  day  which  marks  the 
n">st  recent  raise  of  our  "temporary" 
national  debt  limit.  I  am  fully  aware  of 


the  problems  which  might  result  should 
the  Congress  refuse  to  incresise  the  debt 
celling.  But  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
soimd  the  warning,  to  impress  upon  the 
"spenders"  that  we  go  this  far  and  no 
further.  There  Is  virtue  in  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  limit  to  what  we  can  afford. 
These  principles  are  not  so  outmoded  as 
to  be  ignored  in  our  "Great  Society." 
The  time  has  come  when  those  who  be- 
lieve In  a  sound  fiscal  policy  must  vote 
against  further  proposals  to  increase  our 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  temporary  as  the  ceiling 
on  the  national  debt.  I  can  remember 
when  it  was  temporary  because  we  ac- 
tually thought  it  would  be  reduced.  Now, 
of  course,  it  is  temporary  only  with  re- 
gard to  how  long  it  will  be  before  it  must 
be  increased  again. 

It  is  therefore  somewhat  refreshing  to 
find  that  we  have  dropped  the  word 
•temporary"  and  admitted  that  the  new 
ceiling  is  permanent.  That  is  about  the 
only  place  where  the  administration  has 
acted  with  candor  as  far  as  the  Federal 
debt  is  concerned. 

The  Treasury  pegs  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968  at  $11  billion,  and  the  committee 
chairman  estimates  it  will  be  closer  to  $29 
billion.  Since  this  is  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  Isist  year — ^when  the  adminis- 
tration deliberately  underestimated  the 
deficit  it  was  runrxing  up  then — the 
chairman's  figures  are  probably  closer 
to  the  truth. 

Support  of  this  bill  in  effect  sanctions 
approval  of  the  President's  spending  pol- 
icies, and  that  I  cannot  do.  I  cun  opposed 
to  the  wild  spending  which  is  forcing  our 
consideration  of  the  increased  debt  limit. 
It  is  high  time  we  brought  a  little  com- 
monsense  into  this  debate  over  fiscal 
policies. 

The  President  has  tried  to  mislead  the 
American  people  in  another  respect.  By 
increasing  his  domestic  program,  he  has 
given  the  illusion  that  we  are  not  really 
at  war,  that  we  proceed  from  day  to  day 
on  a  business-as-usual  basis. 

However,  the  people  of  this  country 
realize  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  and 
that  our  efforts  must  be  channeled  to- 
ward victory  abroad.  Why  cannot  the 
President  see  this? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  administration  has  been  consistent 
in  any  one  thing  it  is  this:  passing 
legislation  that  would  permit  the  hiking 
of  our  national  debt  limit. 

The  present  statutory  debt  limit  is 
$285  billion,  and  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
member that  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1961,  the  actual  debt  limit  was 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  that  figure.  In 
just  a  few  years — 6  years,  in  fact — the 
temporary  debt  limit  has  leaped  to  $336 
billion,  and  now  we  are  being  called  upon 
to  establish  a  new  permanent  debt  limit 
of  $365  billion. 

This  means  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  of 
$29  billion  over  the  present  temporary 
debt  limit  and  to  heap  an  $80  billion  In- 
crease on  top  of  the  old  statutory  debt 
limit  of  $285  billion.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  old  statutory  debt  limit  and 
the  new  debt  limit  that  would  be  per- 
mitted by  law  represents  a  debt  growth 
averaging  over  $13  billion  per  year. 


That  Is  a  lot  of  money.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  gather  little  consolation  from  as- 
surances given  by  the  administration 
tliat  this  level  of  debt  is  all  right  because 
it  can  be  absorbed  by  our  expanding  gross 
national  product.  Nor  do  I  gain  much 
comfort  from  the  contention  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  tills  debt  is  really  of  no 
consequence  since,  after  all,  we  only  owe 
the  money  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  cannot  push  this  matter  of 
the  national  debt  off  to  the  side  with  such 
general  references,  because  this  very 
same  national  debt  has  a  definite  effect 
on  our  economy,  either  on  the  mfia- 
tionary  or  deflationary  side. 

For  instance,  if  the  national  debt  Is 
handled  through  our  financial  institu- 
tions, the  effect  can  be  inflationary,  with 
the  prices  of  things  in  the  store  going  up 
and  the  contents  of  the  consumer's  pock- 
etbook  going  down. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  national  debt 
is  financed  through  sales  to  the  general 
public,  this  would  have  a  deflationary  ef- 
fect, and  this  would  act  to  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  wheel  of  our  economy, 
bringing  low-scale  buying  activities  and 
unemployment. 

In  short,  then,  the  national  debt  can 
exert  a  negative  influence  of  one  sort  or 
another  on  our  economy ;  hence,  it  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  time  has  come,  then,  when  we 
must  abandon  this  "sky  Is  the  limit" 
philosophy  with  respect  to  the  national 
debt,  and  we  must  exert  some  effort  to 
control  it. 

To  do  this  we  are  either  going  to  have 
to  increase  taxes  or  cut  Government 
spending,  and  remembering  that  the 
American  taxpayer  already  is  overbur- 
dened, the  answer  is  not  in  more  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  cut  back  on 
Goverrunent  spending,  for  we  are  trjring 
to  do  too  much.  Not  only  are  we  trjring 
to  finance  a  war  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are 
also  striving  to  carry  out  a  lot  of  domes- 
tic programs  that  are  not  absolutely  es- 
sential. In  short,  not  only  are  we  trying 
to  have  gims  and  butter,  but  we  are  also 
trying  for  cake,  too. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  our  deficits 
each  year  are  increasing,  and  deficits 
are,  of  course,  the  seed  of  our  national 
debt. 

For  instance,  early  this  year  President 
Johnson  talked  in  terms  of  deficits  rang- 
ing between  $4  billion  and  $8  billion  on 
the  fiscal  1968  budget.  Just  recently, 
however.  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mn-Ls  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee indicated  that  the  U.S.  Government 
might  go  into  the  red  $29.2  billion  by 
next  year.  On  top  of  this.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  indicated  that  the 
deficit  could  reach  $24  billion:  that  is.  if 
the  6 -percent  surtax  recommended  by- 
President  Johnson  were  not  Imposed — 
and  there  is  a  serious  question  on  this — 
and  if  corporate  tax  receipts  fell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  be 
sharply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  "stretchability"  of  our 
economy.  Just  like  a  rubberband,  it  i^r% 
stretch  only  so  far  before  It  snaps.  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  danger  point,  and 
I  feel  It  is  high  time  we  Introduce  some 
sense  Into  the  management  of  our  fiscal 
affairs.     High  national  debt  holds  the 
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seed  of  economic  troubles — why  sow  the 
seed?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  been  a  party  to  the  extravagant 
spending  of  this  and  the  last  Ck)ngress, 
and  I  have,  through  the  years,  voted 
against  many  authorization  and  appro- 
priation biUs  because  of  the  need  to  keep 
down  Federal  expenditures.  However,  I 
have  not  felt  that  a  vote  against  raising 
the  debt  limit  would  cut  expenditures.  I 
have  always  felt  that  It  would  only  be  a 
protest  matter  without  any  effectiveness 
for  economy.  So  I  plan  to  vote  for  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit  this  time,  because  of 
the  fact  that  to  do  otherwise  would  not 
seem  to  actually  save  money  and  it  might 
at  this  time  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  K  the  debt  limit 
lift  is  defeated  and  if  the  result  actually 
does  save  money,  it  may  well  be  that  this 
Is  the  last  time,  for  some  considerable 
time  in  the  future,  that  I  will  vote  for 
any  debt  limit  lift  legislation.  I  recently 
received  the  following  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Thk  Secretary  of  the  Treasttrt, 

Washington,  June  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Craru:s  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.c. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion: "What  will  happen  If  the  Congress  falls 
to  pass  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  lim- 
it?"— the  simple  and  direct  answer  Is  that 
the  tJitlted  States  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  its  bUls  or  repay  all  of  Its  matur- 
ing debt  after  June  30, 1967. 

Under  existing  law,  the  temporary  debt 
celling  of  (336  billion  reverts,  after  June  30, 
1967,  to  9285  biUion.  We  estimate  that  the 
actual  level  of  debt,  which  was  9331.1  billion 
on  May  31,  will  be  about  327  biUlon  on  June 
30 — some  $42  billion  above  the  ceiling  which 
would  take  effect  the  next  day. 

The  debt  in  existence  at  that  time  would 
have  been  Issued  legally,  but  without  Con- 
greealonal  action  to  raise  the  celling  from 
the  $286  billion  level  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  Issue  new  debt — Including  even  the  re- 
funding of  outstanding  obligations  as  they 
came  due. 

The  cash  balance  we  would  have  on  hand 
at  that  time — amounting  to  perhaps  $7  bil- 
lion— ^would  not  last  long.  Whether  that  Um- 
Ited  amount  would  be  used  to  meet  current 
Oovemment  payments — for  example,  to  pur- 
chase defense  material,  pay  salaries,  or  pen- 
sions— or  for  repaying  maturing  debt  obliga- 
tions, is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
without  action  on  the  debt  limit  the  United 
States  Oovemment  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
Its  lawful  obUgatlons,  and  that  Is  not  a 
tolerable  position  to  be  In. 

One  might  ask  how  long  $7  billion  of  cash 
could  last.  The  mere  repayment  of  the  first 
three  weekly  Issues  of  Treasury  bills  coming 
due  in  Jtily  would  use  $6.9  billion — and  that 
cash  would  not  be  available  unless  all  other 
Treasury  cash  expenditures  were  shut  off 
completely;  that  wo\ild  mean  no  payments 
on  defense  supplies,  no  payments  of  Oovem- 
ment salsirles,  no  payments  of  Government 
pensions.  Social  Security,  unemployment 
benefits,  and  so  on.  Not  only  could  no  new 
savings  bonds  be  sold,  but  we  could  also  run 
out  of  cash  to  redeem  existing  bonds. 

Iiast  January,  In  spelling  out  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  increase  in  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling,  because  an  excessively  tight  debt 
limit  had  been  Interfering  with  normal 
Treasury  cash  and  debt  management  opera- 
tions since  I^ecember  1966, 1  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  celling  was  raised  by  the  begin- 
ning of  BAarch  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  pay  only  about  half  of  the  anticipated 
btUs  coming  due  in  the  first  half  of  IiCarch. 


The  situation  facing  ns  at  the  end  of  June 
wlU  be  far  more  serious  than  that  of  early 
March.  On  that  earUer  occasion,  it  was  a 
question  of  gradually  pressing  up  to,  and 
then  beyond,  an  existing  debt  ceiling  of  $330 
billion.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  the 
current  legislation  provides  a  precipitate 
drop  In  the  debt  celling  to  a  level,  as  noted, 
some  t42  billion  below  the  actual  level  of 
debt  anticipated  for  June  30. 

This  country  has  never  defaulted  on  Its 
obligations,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  put  in  a  position  where  its 
ability  to  fulfill  its  obligations  Is  Jeopard- 
ized. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  10328  and 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  found  in  the 
accompanying  report  on  pages  17  through 
23. 

In  making  its  second  request  for  more 
deficit  financing  within  90  days,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  believe  that 
none  of  this  would  be  necessary  if  it 
were  not  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  who  hag  served  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  last  7  years  can  take 
such  a  statement  seriously.  Since  it  took 
office  in  January  1961,  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy  has  been  one  of 
planned  deficit  spending.  They  have  been 
notoriously  consistent.  By  the  end  of  this 
month  they  will  have  increased  the  debt 
by  over  $40  billion.  They  now  wish  to 
have  the  authority  to  Increase  it  an- 
other $29  billion  by  the  end  of  next  June, 
even  though  they  rrfuse  to  say  clearly 
for  what  this  borrowed  money  will  be 
used.  It  is  the  same  old  tactic  that  they 
have  used  the  last  several  years,  of  keep- 
ing the  budget  picture  as  confused  as 
possible,  of  deliberately  underestimating 
defense  spending  In  their  budget  until 
domestic  programs  are  pushed  through 
Congress. 

There  are  only  two  choices  facing  Con- 
gress today — either  to  give  a  "blank 
check"  to  the  administration  or  to  pro- 
test the  administration's  failure  to  exer- 
cise fiscal  restraint  at  a  time  when  we  are 
confronted  by  heavy  responsibilities  in 
Vietnam. 

I  would  close  by  offering  some  imso- 
llclted  advice  to  the  party  In  power.  In 
the  words  of  some  of  Its  most  famous 
forebearers.  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Plumer  in  1816,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  of  republican  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared. 

Then  on  July  4,  1824,  Andrew  Jackson 
wrote: 

If  a  national  debt  is  considered  a  na- 
tional blessing,  then  we  can  get  on  by  bor- 
rowing. But  as  I  believe  It  is  a  national  curse, 
my  vow  shall  be  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

In  a  speech  in  Pittsburgh,  July  30, 1932, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said: 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  stop  borrow- 
ing to  meet  contlnulag  deficits.  Stop  the 
deficits. 

These  are  sentiments  to  which  I  can 
subscribe  without  reservation. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  admbilstration's  request 
for  a  $29  billion  increase  in  the  debt  cell- 
ing. The  adoption  of  HJR.  10328,  would 
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mean  that  the  Federal  Government's 
borrowing  authority  has  been  increased 
by  $35  billion,  over  and  above  the  budget 
requirements.  In  the  past  3  months. 

On  February  8,  1967,  during  the  debate 
on  H.R.  4573,  the  most  recent  bill  to  raise 
the  public  debt  ceiling  to  $336  billion,  I 
stated  that: 

It  is  time  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  established  on  a  sound  fiscal  poUcy.  For 
too  long,  our  government  has  been  practicing 
deficit  spending. 

Today  I  want  to  reassert  this  position 
and  emphasis  that  deficit  spending  is  un- 
wise for  the  U.S.  Government  as  it  is  un- 
wise and  unsafe  for  an  Individual  to  at- 
tempt to  live  on  borrowed  income. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  blame  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict for  the  need  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
by  $29  billion.  However,  we  all  know  that 
this  is  not  true.  The  real  reason  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  administration's  desire  to  fi- 
nance an  expansion  of  Its  Great  Society 
programs  in  addition  to  supporting  our 
military  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  proposes  that  we  go 
deeper  into  debt  to  finance  his  domestic 
progrsLms.  The  level  of  domestic  spending 
in  the  administrative  budget,  apart  from 
the  defense  requirements  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  has  Increased  from  $46  billion 
for  fiscal  1965  to  approximately  $66  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968. 

As  is  evidenced  by  the  administration's 
desire  for  an  incretise  in  the  public  debt, 
there  just  Is  not  enough  money  in  the 
budget  to  provide  both. 

However,  Instead  of  cutting  domestic 
spending  or  offering  other  alternatives. 
Congress  Is  asked  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease In  the  Government's  borrowing 
power.  The  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  exercise  restraint  In  Its  expendi- 
tures and  its  failure  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  Its 
spending  intentions  has  created  the  cur- 
rent crisis  to  raise  the  national  debt 
limit. 

Realistic  expenditure  priorities  must 
be  placed  on  domestic  spending  in  order 
to  reduce  the  risks  Involved  in  deficit 
spending.  Such  spending  has  resulted  In 
inflation,  an  increasing  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  disruptive  pressures 
on  U.S.  financial  markets,  and  a  concern 
over  the  integrity  of  the  American  dollar 
abroad.  Regardless  of  the  apparent 
urgency  of  some  domestic  needs.  It  ia 
imperative  that  we  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing to  a  minimum. 

The  interest  charge  on  the  national 
debt  is  the  second  largest  Item  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1968,  or  $14.2  billion.  To 
put  it  another  way,  6  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  is  used  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  If  H.R.  10328  is  passed 
by  this  Congress  raising  the  total  debt 
to  $365  billion,  the  budget  requirement 
for  interest  will  greatly  Increase  in  the 
next  budget. 

Before  enacting  an  Increase  of  $29  bil- 
lion In  the  debt  limit,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  the  90th  Congress 
should  reappraise  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign expenditures  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  need  for  an  Increase  In  the  Govern- 
ment's borrowing  authority.  However, 
since  It  Is  apparent  that  the  President 
is  not  going  to  meet  this  obligation,  there 
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la  no  course  left  to  this  Congress  than 
to  oppose  H.R.  10328.  Only  by  this  means 
can  we  bring  about  a  reappraisal  of  ex- 
penditures and  revenue  needs  In  the  light 
of  a  larger  budgeting  deficit. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10328,  the  bill 
before  us  today  which  will  provide  a 
permanent  debt  limitation  of  $365  bll- 
Uon. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  this 
bill  would  do.  After  increasing  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  $6  billion  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
we  are  called  upon  again  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  by  an  additional  $29  billion. 
This  Increase  of  $35  billion  in  1967  would 
be  the  largest  annual  Increase  since 
World  War  n. 

This  increased  borrowing  cannot  be 
justified  by  our  defense  spending  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Two-thirds  of  the  $28.3 
billion  increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  calendar  period  1963-66,  measured 
by  national  income  accoimts,  was  caused 
by  nondefense  expenditures.  It  Is  these 
domestic  programs — the  Great  Society, 
give-away  program — which  have  padded 
the  national  budget  to  such  a  point  that 
we  are  now  asked  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing permanently  to  $365  billion.  The  debt 
limit  does  not  have  to  be  raised  to  meet 
the  costs  of  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam— Federal  tax  revenues  have  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  pay  for  these  costs. 
The  debt  celling  must  be  increased  only 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  support  and  en- 
courage this  administration's  follies: 
flowers  and  shrubs  at  every  stop  sign, 
$45,000  flagpoles,  some  himdred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  study  local  speech  dialects 
and  close  to  $10,000  to  study  comic  strips, 
among  other  items  in  the  budget. 

We  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a 
deficit  of  29  billion  dollars,  the  economic 
consequences  of  which  do  not  need  to 
be  elaborated.  These  figures  are  of  such 
immensity  that  to  most  people  they  are 
meaningless.  Let  us  put  them  In  perspec- 
tive and  conceive  of  them  as  the  personal 
burden  of  each  of  our  children,  of  each 
of  our  grandchildren,  and  of  each  of  our 
great-grandchildren— a  burden  which  we 
pass  on  to  them  in  an  action  which  Is 
unworthy  of  us  as  men  of  honor.  To  each 
of  the  408,677  people  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  In  this  Con- 
gress, this  Increase  since  1960  represents 
an  additional  indebtedness  of  $294;  for 
each  four-member  family  in  my  district. 
It  means  an  additional  Indebtedness  of 
$1,176. 

In  fiscal  1968  the  Government  will  be 
paying  $14  billion,  not  for  hospitals, 
schools  or  roads,  but  solely  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  If  this  debt 
limit  is  Increased  today.  It  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  in  interest  payments. 

Since  June  1961  I  have  repeatedly  and 
regularly  opposed  Increasing  the  debt 
limit,  and  I  have  urged  this  body  to  join 
me  in  opposing  It.  Again,  I  say  let  us 
reassess  the  policy  of  deficit  spending, 
which  now  appears  to  be  an  accepted 
part  of  U.S.  budgetary  practice,  and  let 
us  seek  to  return  to  the  concept  of  a 
realistically  balanced  budget  and  a 
sound,  reliable  dollar. 


Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  seventh  year  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  believe  during  that  time  the  debt 
ceiling  has  been  increased  at  least  10 
times.  Today,  it  Is  proposed  that  we  make 
a  very  major  increase  for  an  11th  time. 
in  less  than  7  years. 

For  the  record,  I  want  it  known  that 
today  I  will  again  vote  against  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling,  as  a  protest 
against  this  entire  procedure. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way 
it  has  been  used,  I  see  absolutely  no  rea- 
son to  vote  a  so-called  ceiling  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  I  believe  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  Congress  to  find  a  much 
more  effective  device  by  which  we  can 
discipline  ourselves  in  the  management 
of  this  Nation's  fiscal  policy. 

More  than  4  years  ago,  I  made  this 
same  point  In  a  statement  which  appears 
in  volume  109,  part  7,  page  8622  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  year,  smd 
I  want  to  repeat  today  a  few  of  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion. 

The  debt  ceiling,  as  it  has  been  used, 
is  a  farce.  Regardless  of  what  it  may  be 
in  theory,  in  practice  it  has  become  sim- 
ply a  device  for  fooling  the  public,  and 
actually  for  fooling  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
device  by  which  we  pretend  to  have  some 
degree  of  control  over  expenditures,  when 
actually  we  do  not. 

The  way  we  operate  it,  there  is  in  fact 
no  debt  ceiling  or  limit.  It  is  only  seem- 
ing. It  is  only  pretense. 

The  Congress,  urged  on  by  the  White 
House  and  others,  simply  approves  ex- 
cessive spending,  without  any  real  con- 
cern for  the  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able, nor  concern  for  whatever  the  legal 
debt  limit  may  be  at  the  moment.  And 
then,  after  the  fact,  after  the  money  has 
been  committed,  the  legal  limit  is  ad- 
justed upward,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  necessity. 

I  repeat,  that  procedure  has  become  a 
farce,  simply  a  ritual  dance  to  divert  the 
taxpayers'  attention  from  our  own  lack 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Therefore,  as  a  personal  gesture 
against  what  seems  to  me  an  irresponsi- 
ble procedure,  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  the  many  debt  ceiling  increases 
on  which  the  House  has  acted  in  recent 
years.  I  will  do  so  again  today. 

Experience  has  proved  that  whatever 
so-called  ceiling  or  limit  we  vote  today, 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House  will 
simply  Ignore  It,  and  certainly  no  later 
than  next  year  we  will  again  be  called 
upon  for  another  Increase.  I  submit  that 
we  would  be  far  more  honest  with  the 
taxpayers  and  with  ourselves,  if  we  did 
without  the  limit  entirely  and  Instead  be- 
gan to  develop  the  willpower  here  in  the 
House,  and  somehow  a  more  responsible 
procedure  by  which  we  might  exert  some 
real  self-control,  some  genuine  discipline 
over  the  limited  revenues  actually  avail- 
able to  us  to  spend. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  is  time  that  Congress  responds  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  They  are  crying  for 
help  from  the  only  body  that  can  help 
them,  their  elected  representatives.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  that 
spends  the  citizens  money,  to  use  good 
Judgment,  and  to  be  aware  that  our 


Government  cannot  be,  all  things  to  all 
people.  If  it  tries,  the  national  debt  will 
continue  to  rise,  and  someone  will  have 
to  pay  the  bilL 

Responsible  Government  must  be 
brought  about  if  we  are  going  to  stop  our 
Nation  from  being  spent  into  ruin. 

The  people  of  America  are  being  taken 
for  a  ride  by  their  own  Government,  a 
Government  that  taxes  and  taxes,  and 
spends  and  spends,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate its  own  ends. 

Who  else  will  look  after  the  taxpayers 
of  this  great  Nation,  other  than  we,  their 
duly  elected  representatives.  I  wonder 
how  long  the  taxpayers  can  be  burdened 
before  their  wll'  Is  broken. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  in  defeating 
this  $29  billion  debt  increase  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  elected  officials  that  the  day  of 
the  big  spender  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  responsible  government  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  has  been  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
easiest  thing  for  the  Government  to  do  Is 
to  go  into  debt.  For  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment can  go  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
debt — the  more  It  can  spend  and  spend 
and  spend,  then  the  more  it  can.  In  turn, 
expand  the  grasp  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  infiuence  and  control  over 
the  individual  citizen. 

And  that  has  been  the  pattern — bor- 
row, borrow,  borrow;  spend,  spend, 
spend — and  let  the  country  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt. 

I  believe  this  country  is  already  too 
deeply  in  debt.  It  is  time — it  is  past 
time — to  take  a  new  look  at  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  national  debt.  If  we  can 
stop  this  present  debt  increase — then 
perhaps  the  administration  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  90th  Congress 
will  not  give  rubberstamp,  blank-check 
approval  to  the  proposed  1968  admin- 
istration budget.  That  budget  is  not  built 
on  the  premise  that  we  ought  to  have 
lean,  efficient,  minimum  government  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Rather  its  basic  character  is  that  of 
continually  growing,  continually  expand- 
ing Federal  Government  that  lays  con- 
tinuous layers  of  Federal  bureaucracy  on 
the  individual  American  citizen.  And  if 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  debt 
that  this  country  can  incur — then  there 
is  no  responsible  limit  to  what  an  admin- 
istration can  spend  when  it  has  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  And 
if  there  is  no  meaningful  limit  to  the 
Federal  debt — then  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  strangling  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  existing 
Federal  debt  Is  over  $14  billion.  That 
means  that  over  10  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  must  be  spent  on  interest 
alone. 

And  Is  this  annual  interest  expense  of 
$14  billion  productive?  Does  that  waste- 
ful interest  cost  of  $14  billion  rebuild  the 
slums  of  Harlem?  No.  Does  it  provide 
new  schools  or  new  education  programs? 
No.  Does  it  provide  for  a  broadened 
Headstart  program?  No.  Does  It  provide 
needed  funds  for  increased  social  secu- 
rity benefits — or  funds  to  mount  an  all- 
out  attack  against  the  causes  of  infla- 
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tk>n?  No.  Does  it  provide  for  the  national 
and  international  defense — does  it  pay 
for  our  program  of  military,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  activity  in  Vietnam? 
No.  Does  it  serve  to  reduce  the  need  for 
the  6-percent  surtax  the  President  has 
called  for;  does  it  possibly  serve  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  our  present  high  level 
of  taxes  so  that  we  might  reduce  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  $14  billion?  No.  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Is,  "No." 

The  interest  cost  is  nonproductive.  It 
does  not  add  to  national  vitality;  it  saps 
national  vitality.  And  this  Is  not  the  only 
damage  that  is  done. 

Let  us  consider  inflation — ^the  vicious, 
imrelatlng  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
that  have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
present  administration.  More  debt  for 
more  Federal  spending  and  ever-increas- 
ing deficits  means  more  infiation.  Are  we, 
as  a  Congress,  going  to  say  no  to  more 
debt,  and  more  deficit,  and  more  infla- 
tion? Well,  as  one  vote  of  433  votes  in 
this  Chamber,  I  am  going  to  vote  to  stop 
the  inflation;  to  stop  the  soaring  deficits 
and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  expedient  of 
loading  more  debt  on  present  and  future 
generations. 

With  my  single  vote,  I  hope  to  strike 
one  blow  for  economy  in  Government; 
one  blow  for  fiscal  responsibility;  one 
blow  for  the  individual  citizen;  the  man 
on  the  street  who  is  sick  and  tired  of 
endless  Government  spending,  aidless 
Government  debt,  endless  deficits  and 
endless  inflation. 

If  we  who  vote  against  this  debt  in- 
crease lose  when  the  votes  are  tallied, 
then  the  country  loses,  and  each  citizen 
who  is  hoping  and  praying  for  some  relief 
from  inflation  will  lose  with  us.  But  \m- 
less  someone  here  in  the  n.S.  Congress  is 
willing  to  stand  fast  in  the  fact  of  a  policy 
of  Oovemment  by  giveaway,  then  what 
hope  is  there  for  the  individual  citizen 
who  tries  his  best  to  balance  his  own 
budget  and  be  a  responsible  citizen? 

Today,  the  Interest  on  the  present  na- 
tional debt  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer over  $25,000  a  minute;  $25,000  a 
minute,  60  minutes  an  hour,  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  Are 
we  going  to  let  this  cost  balloon  even 
higher?  I  hope  not.  This  is  not  soimd 
government,  it  is  time  for  all  public  of- 
ficials to  stand  up  and  say  it  is  time  to 
stop  the  slide  into  easy  debt  Increases, 
which  only  create  hard  infiation. 

There  is  no  middle  course  on  this  Issue; 
either  you  stand  with  the  individual  citi- 
zen and  oppose  these  continuing  in- 
creases In  the  Federal  debt,  or  you  take 
the  low  easy  road  of  more  debt,  more 
Federal  bureaucracy,  more  deficits,  more 
taxes,  and  more  infiation.  I  wish  to  stand 
with  the  individual  citizen,  win  or  lose, 
and  oppose  the  Increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

OEKKRAI.   LXAVX   TO   KXTKHU 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so,  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  le^slatlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fiko]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  proposed  increase  in 
the  debt  celling.  How  long  must  this 
farce  be  perpetuated?  Time  after  time, 
we  go  through  this  ritual  of  raising  a 
celling  which  is  becoming  meaningless 
by  its  incessant  breach.  Either  this  is  a 
meaningful  celling  or  it  is  not.  Either 
this  ceiling  shoiild  be  scrapijed — or  it 
should  be  observed. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  should  ob- 
serve the  debt  ceiling^— if  not  during  this 
war  year,  then  next  year.  I  am  tired  of 
the  Johnson  administration  spendorama, 
which  is  taking  ever  higher  taxes  from 
the  people  of  my  district  without  giving 
them  anything  in  return.  I  say  this  re- 
gretfully, because  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  Johnson  administration  has  turned 
to  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few.  That  Is  a  very  reactionary  policy.  In 
18th  century  France,  the  king  taxed  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  and 
that  is  Just  what  L.  B.  J.  is  doing  today. 
He  is  taxing  the  many  to  pay  for  the 
poverty  program  which  bankrolls  a  small 
clique  of  social  planners  and  rioters.  He 
Is  taxing  the  many  to  pay  for  rent  sub- 
sidies for  a  few.  He  is  taxing  the  many 
to  pay  for  "city  demonstrations"  for  a 
small  group.  He  is  using  public  ftmds 
to  promote  paired  schools,  educational 
parks  and  school  bussing  programs, 
which  favor  the  few  over  the  many.  He 
is  taxing  the  many  to  pay  for  "honor 
system"  welfare  for  another  special  In- 
terest group — I  refuse  to  call  them 
"clients"  even  If  that  Is  becoming  fash- 
ionable. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  rose  up  and  told  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  stop  robbing  the  middle- 
income  group,  to  split  the  loot  between 
the  fat  cats  and  rlot«rs.  The  people  who 
count  with  this  admlnlstr'tlnn  are  oil 
barons,  fat  cats  from  Wall  Street,  big 
builders,  and  others  who  are  getting  rich 
thanks  to  the  "Great  Society,"  and  the 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  "Great  Society" 
are  rioters  and  welfare  chlselers.  What 
about  the  taxpayer?  The  little  guy  who 
owns  his  own  home  because  he  worked 
hard  and  never  ydled  "deprivation." 
What  about  him?  He  votes — he  proved  it 
last  November. 

Every  time  we  in  Congress  vote  to  raise 
this  debt  limit,  we  are  voting  to  take 
another  piece  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
typical  American  taxpayer,  who  will  be 
paying  this  debt  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  whose  taxes  will  be  bigger  tomorrow 
because  the  "Great  Society"  is  too  big 
today.  This  administration  has  got  to 
stap  trying  to  play  God  in  the  ghetto, 
the  deserts,  and  the  rice  paddies  all  at 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  afTord  It.  This 
administration  has  got  to  learn  that 
while  the  Government  can  be  its 
brother's  keeper,  it  cannot  be  its 
brother's  spoon-feeder. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  sick  of 
paying  taxes  to  support  Texas  oil  com- 
panies and  ghetto  rioters.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  funds  school  boycotts 
with  antipoverty  program  money,  the 
people  of  my  district  cannot  get  tax  de- 
ductions for  parochial  school  tuition  pay- 
ments. While  the  Federal  Government 


hands  out  money  to  rioters,  locial  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  who  have  worked  all 
their  lives  wait  for  a  benefit  Increase.  No 
doubt  they  will  have  to  wait  until  an  elec- 
tion year,  but  then  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease, so  that  our  President  can  pre- 
tend he  does  something  for  others  besides 
Texas  oil  companies  and  rioters. 

I  am  sick  of  the  way  that  this  admin- 
istration takes  money  from  the  many  to 
give  it  to  the  few.  In  history,  when  other 
governments  have  done  this,  they  have 
been  given  their  comeuppance.  I  am  sure 
that  the  "Great  Society"  will  be  taught 
a  lesson,  too,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
carried  around  with  me  for  some  time  a 
slip  of  paper.  It  is  getting  pretty  dog- 
eared, and  there  are  a  few  holes  in  it.  It 
is  a  quotation  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  date  of  February  24,  1964, 
when  the  Revenue  Act  was  before  the 
House,  the  act  by  which  taxes  were  cut. 
I  voted  against  that  cut  in  the  belief  that 
a  reduction  in  revenue  would  only  com- 
poimd  the  Federal  deficit  and  debt. 

Let  me  read  to  you  one  paragraph: 

In  enacting  this  revenue  bill  ...  we  are 
choosing  tax  reduction  as  the  road  toward  a 
large,  more  prosperous  economy  and  we  are 
rejecting  the  road  of  expenditure  increases. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  go  along  both 
roads  at  the  same  time.  If  we  fall  to  limit 
the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures,  we  will 
be  leaving  the  tax  reduction  road.  Even  a  one- 
year  detour  may  make  It  extremely  difficult 
to  get  back  on  It. 

Who  do  you  suppose  made  that  state- 
ment? I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  That  was  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  advocating  a  tax  reduction  be- 
fore the  House  in  1964  about  the  time 
the  Vietnam  war  was  beginning  to  heat 
up.  when  everybody  had  eve^T  reason  to 
expect  that  expenditures  for  that  war 
would  increase. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  did  not  reject 
the  road  of  expenditure  increases.  In- 
cluding new  and  costly  domestic  Great 
Society  programs  as  well  as  expansion  of 
old  ones.  Since  1964  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority has  traveled  both  roads  until  to- 
day it  is  confronted  with  a  $29  billion 
debt  increase,  and  a  total  ceiling  of  $365 
bilUon. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  everybody  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  war  would  cost  more  at 
that  time.  We  were  advised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  that  time  that  the  war 
would  be  over  within  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  he  happens  to 
be  the  same  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
who,  if  he  has  ever  made  a  correct  pre- 
diction in  his  life,  including  the  Edsel. 
I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  he  happens 
to  be  serving  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  know  precisely  what  his 
politics  may  be,  but  I  doubt  he  is  a  veiy 
good  source  to  quote  either  for  or  against 
the  proposition  here  today. 
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Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  understand  as  far  as 
his  politics  were  concerned  when  he 
made  the  Edsel,  that  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  I  say  that 
today  he  is  claimed  by  the  Democrats. 
He  has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to 
what  we  are  faced  with  here  today,  the 
Federal  debt,  when  he  authorized  the 
flying  Edsel,  otherwise  known  as  the 
P-111. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  unrealistic  to  blame  all  of  the 
Increase  in  the  budget  to  the  Vietnam 
situation,  for  as  far  as  I  recollect  a  sub- 
stantial increase  has  been  made  in  the 
domestic  programs,  programs  that  could 
have  been  deferred  in  view  of  the  inter- 
national problems  we  are  faced  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  about  that.  There  are  those  today 
who  have  alluded  to  that  fictional  yard- 
stick known  as  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  a  measure  of  prosperity  and  the 
excuse  for  loading  terrific  debt  on  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  To  those  who 
prate  about  the  gross  national  product 
let  me  ask  this  question:  if  we  are  wal- 
lowing in  prosperity  how  can  we  be  wal- 
lowing in  poverty?  Why  a  multibillion- 
dollar  expenditure  each  year  on  poverty 
and  welfare? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  police  and 
finance  the  world.  Six  percent  of  the 
world's  population  cannot  police  and  fi- 
nance the  world,  and  expect  to  travel  any 
road  to  Emy  other  end  than  national  in- 
solvency. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  are  heading. 
We  are  cowardly  passing  on  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come  the  debt  that  we  are 
piling  up  today. 

Instead  of  reducing  taxes,  this  admin- 
istration ought  to  have  continued  these 
revenues  and  given  serious  thought  per- 
haps to  providing  additional  revenue. 
This  Is  the  time  for  austerity  and  not 
for  passing  the  buck  to  the  youngsters 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  We 
here  today  are  trying  to  eat  filet  mignon 
steaks  on  a  hamburger  income. 

We  are  not  skating  on  good  solid  fi- 
nancial ice  in  this  country — we  are  just 
walking  in  the  water  with  our  skates 
on  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
seem  to  know  it.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
enormous  debt  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  is  being  asked  today  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  for  the  11th  time  since 
the  Democrats  took  control  of  the  White 
House  in  1961. 

In  less  than  3  months  the  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  by 
♦35  billion.  If  the  House  agrees  to  this 
mcrease.  the  debt  limit  will  have  been 
raised  $72  bUllon  in  6  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  That  is  an  aver- 
age of  $12  billion  per  year. 


It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Society  of  this  administration  is  the  great 
debt.  And,  friends,  let  us  realize  now 
and  ponder  this — a  greater  debt  will  not 
really  give  us  a  greater  society.  This 
debt,  I  remind  you,  we  are  passing  on  to 
future  generations. 

What  does  this  administration  offer  as 
assurance  that  spending  will  be  brought 
imder  control  should  this  measure  before 
us  be  approved?  I  will  tell  you.  Absolutely 
none. 

In  fact,  at  this  time  it  refuses  to  say 
whether  it  will  even  press  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Its  record  at  attempting  to  pre- 
dict the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  unreliable — and  that  is  being  chari- 
table. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  alle- 
gation that  war  costs  have  been  consist- 
ently underestimated  to  ward  off  cuts  in 
domestic  spending.  Despite  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  spending  priorities  made 
by  the  President  earlier  this  year,  no 
evidence  that  any  priorities  have  been 
set  has  been  seen  by  this  Member  of  the 
House. 

As  a  result,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  himself  has  estimated  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
could  reach  over  $28  billion. 

Spending  priorities — holding  the 
line — these  words  of  the  administration 
now  it  seems  to  me  have  a  very  hollow 
ring. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  take  the  leadership  in  bring- 
ing its  disjointed  fiscal  policy  back  into 
focus. 

It  seems  to  me.  for  instance,  that  a 
more  serious  view  of  their  responsibili- 
ties could  be  taken  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Indeed  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  recent  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which,  in  effect,  asked 
for  restraint  in  spending  and  asked  that 
the  Congress  more  often  siscertain  the 
long-range  effect  of  its  action,  especially 
in  the  authorization  of  new  programs. 

But  I  ask  you.  Is  it  not  distorting  the 
fimction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  it  to  consistently  come  before 
this  House  with  requests  for  debt  limit 
increases? 

The  best  way  to  solve  fiscal  matters 
like  this  is  not  always  avoiding  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills. 

When  I  served  in  the  Iowa  general  as- 
sembly, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  consistently  kept  the  assembly 
aware  of  the  implications  and  aware  of 
the  results  of  its  appropriations.  This  is 
what  ought  to  be  done  more  often  here. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
prohibits  the  State  from  going  into  debt 
emd  we  should  emulate  Iowa  and  the  ex- 
ample that  it  sets  in  this  regard. 

Thank  goodness  that  the  constitutions 
of  many  States  contain  the  same  sort  of 
provision  that  the  Iowa  constitution  con. 
tains.  If  the  States  were  allowed  to  follow 
the  same  fiscal  policy  set  by  this  admin- 
istration, there  would  be  utter  economic 
chaos  in  this  coimtry.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing a  bill  before  the  House  to  increase  the 


debt  limit.  I  believe  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est much  better  if  it  would  come  before 
us  with  a  frank  and  forthright  report  of 
the  revenues  available  under  present 
taxes  and  a  frank  and  forthright  state- 
ment of  what  new  revenues  would  be 
needed  to  cover  appropriations  over  and 
above  revenues  available,  and  finally  its 
frank  and  forthright  recommendation  of 
how  these  additional  revenues  should  be 
raised. 

I  am  sure  that  these  statements  woiUd 
act  as  a  restraint  on  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Lest  Emyone  misinterpret  what  I  have 
said  permit  me  to  hasten  to  say  that  I 
do  not  advocate  a  tax  increase.  Instead  I 
am  asking  that  spending  requests  be 
reduced.  Tax  loopholes  should  be  closed 
and  spending  priorities  should  be  set. 

Certainly  we  can  and  must  make  sure 
that  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  are  supported 
to  the  fullest  extent.  But  there  are  other 
areas  in  which  spending  should  be  cut 
and  this  must  be  done. 

I  oppose  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge  Its 
defeat. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
more  request  for  time.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifixld]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  at  least  part  of  this  debate, 
and  particularly  the  last  two  speakers, 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL  and  Mr.  Gross.  I  have 
frequently  listened  to  my  friend,  H.  R. 
Gross — and  he  is  my  friend — make 
speeches  in  the  well  of  the  House  in  re- 
lation to  the  national  debt  and  how  the 
country  was  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

I  am  going  to  place  in  the  Record  some 
statistics  drawn  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  few  of  the  figures  in  my 
hand  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  1942 — 25  years  ago — the 
gross  national  product  was  $139  billion 
and  the  national  debt  was  $77  billion. 
That  meant  that  the  national  debt  was 
55  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  1946 — and  this  was  after  the  war — 
the  gross  national  product  was  $201.- 
600.000.000  and  the  national  debt  was 
$269.9  billion.  In  other  words,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  133.9  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Let  us  now  jump  down  to  1960.  The 
gross  national  product  was  $495,200.- 
000.000  in  1960,  and  the  gross  national 
debt  was  $286.5  billion,  or  57.8  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

Let  us  go  to  1966.  6  years  later.  Then 
the  gross  national  product  was  $712  bil- 
lion and  the  national  debt  was  $320.4 
billion.  That  was  45  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product — the  lowest  point  per- 
centagewise of  the  national  debt  against 
the  gross  national  product  sii^ce  the  year 
1942,  or  for  25  years. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  is  not 
determined  by  the  national  debt.  The 
prosperity  of  this  country  Is  determined 
in  the  relation  of  national  debt  to  the 
gross  national  product.  If  a  man  is  mak- 
ing $10,000  a  year  and  he  owes  $5,000, 
and  he  gets  to  the  point  where  he  Is 
making  $15,000  a  year  and  he  owes  only 
$5,000,  or  if  he  owes  $6,000  or  $7,000, 
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he  l8  In  better  financial  condition  than 
he  was  when  he  was  making  $10,000  a 
year  and  owing  $5,000. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  the  gentle- 
man Is  this:  that  Uie  pro^ierlty  of  this 
Nation  Is  not  controlled  by  the  level  of 
the  national  debt,  nor  Is  the  downward 
trend  toward  bankruptcy  controlled  by 
the  total  of  the  national  debt,  but  by  the 
relationship  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
gross  national  product.  I  shall  place  in 
the  RicoRO,  when  I  obtain  permission, 
a  ocHnplete  comparison  of  this  from  the 
jrear  1942  until  1966. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  go  back,  with  his  com- 
parison, and  get  the  last  year  of  the 
Hoover  administration,  when  the  na- 
tional debt  was  larger  than  the  gross 
national  product.  But,  in  all  charity,  I 
am  a  little  surprised  at  this,  because  the 
gentleman  is  spoiling  the  speeches  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  They  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  the  gross  national 
product.  There  Is  no  poUtical  fodder  in 
that.  They  apparently  do  not  know  we 
have  a  gross  national  product,  but  only 
that  we  have  a  national  debt. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. That  is  why  I  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ibwa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
think  the  gentleman  was  going  to  yield, 
after  he  used  my  name. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  was  going  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  of  a  few 
high  school  students — and  only  a  few — 
who  have  the  same  attitude,  that  of  what 
difference  does  it  make  what  the  Fed- 
eral debt  is,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  The 
gentleman  surely  does  not  believe  the 
fiction  of  the  gross  national  product,  does 
he? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  It  Is  not  a  fiction,  my 
friend.  It  is  the  gross  amoimt  of  the 
wages  and  profits  and  interest  earned  by 
the  people  of  America.  It  is  a  very  real 
thing,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  In  Cali- 
fornia have  requested  a  brief  outline 
from  this  oflice  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  gross  national  product,  which 
Is  the  total  market  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the  Nation  in 
a  given  year,  and  the  public  debt,  which 
is  the  amoiuit  of  Federal  indebtedness 
to  investors  holding  U.S.  Treasury  secu- 
rities. The  public  debt  is  a  cumulative 
figure,  that  is.  It  increases  each  year  un- 
less efforts  are  made  to  reduce  it.  The 
gross  national  product  is  based  on  yearly 
economic  activity  and  Is  not  calculated 
on  a  cumulative  basis. 

Another  fact  which  is  important  to 
understand  is  the  method  by  which  the 
Government  keeps  its  books.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment constructs  a  post  office  or  other 
public  facility,  the  cost  of  that  facility  is 
charged  off  as  current  expense  during 
construction.  It  is  not  capitalized  over 
several  years  as  is  the  case  in  most  plant 
and  facility  construction  by  private  en- 
terprisers. To  put  it  another  way,  the 


Federal  Government  does  not  set  up  a 
column  of  assets  for  the  long-term  in- 
vestment made  by  public  money  in  the 
construction  of  public  facilities.  The  av- 
erage businessman  by  contrast  shows  his 
investment  in  a  new  plant  as  an  asset 
and  depreciates  its  cost  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  If  the  Government  calcu- 
lated its  vast  public  investment  by  means 
of  a  capitalized  budget,  as  private  enter- 
prise does,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  national  debt  without  an  offsetting 
group  of  assets.  The  national  debt  would 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  offsetting 
total  of  public  investment  assets.  Many 
people  do  not  understand  this  and  are 
critical  of  the  huge  size  of  the  public 
debt,  although,  as  I  will  show  presently, 
the  public  debt  has  decreased  percent- 
agewise since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
and  is  now  smaller  in  relation  to  the 
gross  national  product  than  it  has  been 
in  any  year  since  1942.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  public  debt  will  be  an  estimated 
42.9  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  lowest  in  modern  history. 

During  the  years  of  the  Second  World 
War,  1942  to  1945,  the  gross  national 
product  grew  from  $139.2  billion  to  $216.8 
billion.  Immediately  following  the  war 
years,  the  gross  national  product  fell  off 
due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  wartime 
economy,  however,  from  1946  to  1950  it 
gradually  grew  from  $201.6  billion  to 
$263.3  bUlion.  Prom  1951  until  1960,  the 
gross  national  product  continued  to  grow 
steadily  from  $310.5  billion  to  $495.2  bil- 
lion, and  since  1960  it  has  accelerated 
upward  rapidly  to  an  estimated  $762  bil- 
lion in  1967. 

If  we  look  at  the  Federal  public  debt 
during  these  same  periods  we  find  that  in 
1944,  a  year  in  which  the  gross  national 
product  was  $201.9  billion,  the  Federal 
public  debt  was  $202.6  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  public  debt  surpassed 
the  gross  national  product.  This  was  the 
situation  from  1944  to  1948.  During  that 
entire  period  the  Federal  public  debt  was 
greater  than  the  gross  national  product, 
at  one  time  peaking  as  high  as  133.9  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  This 
meant  that  the  Government  was  spend- 
ing more  money — by  borrowing  from  the 
public  through  war  bonds,  and  so  forth — 
than  the  total  economy,  both  public  and 
private,  was  producing. 

Since  1949,  however,  the  Federal  pub- 
lic debt  has  steadily  diminished  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gross  national  product.  In 
1949,  the  Federal  public  debt  was  97.2 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  As 
the  gross  national  product  has  grown, 
the  debt  has  also  increased,  but  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  This  widening  gap  of 
production  over  Government  spending 
has  caused  a  constantly  declining  per- 
centage of  Federal  public  debt  compared 
to  the  gross  national  product.  In  1967, 
the  Federal  public  debt  Is  estimated  to 
run  about  $327.3  billion,  which  should  be 
compared  to  the  figure  given  above  of 
$762.5  billion  for  the  1967  estimated  gross 
national  product.  This  comes  out  at 
about  42.9  percent.  What  some  people 
may  forget  Is  that  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  national  product  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  wise  Investment  of 
public  funds  by  the  Gtovemment. 

Although  the  national  debt,  relative  to 


the  gross  national  product,  has  declined 
to  the  lowest  point  in  25  years,  this  does 
not  indicate  a  lack  of  concern  on  my  part 
with  reducing  the  overall  total. 

Reduction  of  the  total  level  of  the 
national  debt  must  come  from  a  surplm 
between  expenditures  and  national  tax 
income.  Such  a  surplus  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  increasing  taxes  or  reducing 
expenditures.  Several  tax  reductions  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  consistent 
with  public  demand  and,  of  course,  such 
reductions  mitigate  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  surplus. 

National  expenditures  have  Increased 
because  of  the  necessity  of  increased  de- 
fense expenditures  and  pressing  social 
problems  such  as  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, et  cetera.  These  expenditures 
have  been  given  priority  over  reduction 
in  the  level  of  the  national  debt  by  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  that  they  are  of 
greater  Importance  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  building  of  our  domestic 
strength  than  debt  reduction. 

The  table  I  am  enclosing  should  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  very  important  economic 
Indicators,  that  Is,  gross  national  product 
and  Federal  public  debt  for  the  past 
25  years: 


lOollar  amounts 

n  billlonsl 

Gross 
national 
product 

Public  debt  at  «nd  ot  year 

Fiscal  yeir 

Amount 

Percentage 
otGNP 

1942 

1943 

1944 

$139.2 
177.5 
201.9 
216.8 
201.6 
219.8 
243.5 
260.0 
263.3 
310.5 
337.2 
358.9 
362.1 
378.6 
409.4 
431.3 
440.3 
469.1 
495.2 
506.5 
542.1 
573.4 
612.0 
651.8 
712.0 

$77.0 
140.8 
202.6 
259.1 
269  9 
258.4 
252.4 
252.8 
257.4 
255.3 
259.2 
266.1 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.6 

55.3 
79,3 
100  4 

1945 

119  5 

1946 

133  S 

1947 

117  5 

1948 

1949 

103.6 
97.2 

1950 

97  7 

1951 

82.2 

1952 

1953 

1954 

76.1 
74.1 
74.9 

1955 

72.5 

1956 

1957 

66.  e 
62.7 

1958 

276  4               K7  1 

1959 

1960 

1961 

284.8 
286.5 
289.2 
298.6 
306.5 
312.5 
317.9 
320.4 

60.7 
57.8 
57.1 

1962 

1963 

1%4..           .   . 

55.1 
53.4 
51.1 

1965     

48.1 

1966 

45.0 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsconshi,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  is  in  order 
to  the  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (HJl.  10328)  to  increase  the  public 
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debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
504,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMtr 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spcalcer,  I  offer  a  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  WlsconBln  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  H.R.  10328  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  197,  nays  211,  not  voting  25. 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  123] 

YEAS— 197 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Aihley 

Aaplnell 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke.  Maw. 

Burleson 

Bunon,  Calif. 

BjTne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Corman 

Culver 

Duldarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Q«. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 
Duleki 

Bckhardt 
Mtnondson 
Mwards,  La. 
Sllberg 

cxin- 


Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Everett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Fallon 

K&rsten 

Farbstetn 

Kazen 

Paficell 

Ke« 

Felgh&n 

Kelly 

Flood 

King,  Calif. 

Flynt 

Klrwan 

Foley 

Kluczynskl 

Ford, 

Kornegay 

WUllam  D. 

Kyros 

Prledel 

Landrum 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Puqua 

Long,  Md. 

Oallflanakls 

McCarthy 

Gallagher 

McPall 

Oarmatz 

McMlUan 

Oathlngs 

Macdoneild, 

Octtys 

Mass. 

Olalmo 

Machen 

01bbon« 

Madden 

Gilbert 

Mabon 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Gray 

Meeds 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mills 

Grlfflths 

Minlsb 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Hanna 

Moorbead 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morgan 

Hardy 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Hawkins 

Multer 

Hays 

Murphy,  ni. 

Hubert 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Natcher 

Henderson 

Nedzl 

Herlong 

Nix 

Hicks 

O-Hara,  m. 

Hollfleld 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Howard 

Olsen 

Hull 

O-NelU,  Mass. 

Hungat« 

Patman 

Irwin 

Patten 

Jacoba 

Pepper 

Joelaon 

Perkins 
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PhUbln 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Pickle 

Rosenthal 

Teague,  Tex. 

Pike 

Rostenkowskl 

Tenzer 

Poage 

Roush 

Tlernan 

Price,  ni. 

Roybal 

Tunney 

Pryor 

Ryan 

Udall 

Pucinskl 

St  Germain 

miman 

Purcell 

Scheuer 

Van  DeerUn 

RandaU 

Shipley 

Vanlk 

Rees 

Slkes 

Vigorlto 

Resnlck 

Slsk 

Waldle 

Reuss 

Slack 

Watts 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Staggers 

White 

Rivers 

Steed 

Wilson, 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Charles  H. 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

wnght 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Stubblefleld 

Yates 

Ronan 

Stuckey 

Young 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sullivan 
NAYS— 211 

Zablocki 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

Passman 

Abemetby 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Adair 

Gardner 

PettlB 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ooodell 

Plrnle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Gross 

PoUock 

N.  Dak. 

Grover 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Gubser 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Gude 

QulUen 

Ashmore 

Gurney 

RailEback 

Baring 

Hagan 

Rarlck 

Bates 

Haley 

Reld,  lU. 

Belcher 

HaU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Berry 

Halleck 

Relfel 

Betta 

Hal  pern 

Relnecke 

BeviU 

Hammer- 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blester 

schmldt 

Riegle 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roblson 

Bolton 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Bow 

Harsha 

Roth 

Brlnkley 

Harvey 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rumsfeld 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Jonas 

Schwelker 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schwengel 

Burke,  Pla. 

Kastenmeler 

Scott 

Burton,  Utah 

Keith 

Selden 

Bush 

King,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

Button 

Kleppe 

Skubitz 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kupferman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cabin 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Okla. 

Carter 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Stafford 

Clancy 

Ldtta 

Stanton 

Clausen, 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Don  H. 

Llpecomb 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Cleveland 

Lukens 

Talcott 

CoUler 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conable 

McClure 

ThompBon,  Oa. 

Conte 

McCulloch 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Conyers 

McDade 

Tuck 

Corbett 

McDonald, 

Utt 

Cowger 

Mich. 

Waggonner 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Walker 

Ounnlngham 

Mailliard 

Wampler 

Curtis 

Marsh 

Watkins 

Davis,  Wis. 

Martin 

Watson 

Dellenback 

Mathlas.  Oallf . 

Whalen 

Denney 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

May 

Whttener 

Devlne 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

MeskiU 

Widnall 

Dole 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Ohio 

Williams.  Pa. 

Duncan 

MlnshaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Mlze 

Winn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Edwards.  CallX. 

Moore 

Wyatt 

Erlenborn 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wydler 

Escb 

Morton 

Wylle 

Eshleman 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Plndley 

Myers 

Younger 

Fine 

Nichols 

Zion 

Fisher 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Zwach 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ottlnger 
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Ayres 

Holland 

St.  Onge 

Battln 

Ichord 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bell 

Karth 

Smith,  Iowa 

Bray 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Clark 

MacGregor 

Vander  Jagt 

Dow 

Nnlsen 

Williams.  Miss. 

Fraser 

O'Konski 

wmis 

Prellnghuysen 

Pool 

Helstoskl 

Ruppe 

So  the  bill 

was  not  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Oage  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with 
Mr.  Prellnghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  HoUand  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    WllUams    of    Mississippi    with    Mr. 
O'Konski. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GUDE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
attending  a  fimction  In  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  In  the  basement, 
where  the  bells  did  not  ring.  I  arrived  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  Clerk  was 
calling  the  O's  on  the  roll.  May  I  qualify 
to  vote  "No"  on  this  measure? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  must 
have  been  present  and  listening  when  his 
name  was  called,  and  he  did  not  hear 
his  name  called. 

Mr.  MacCJREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  response  of  the  Speaker,  and 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  recorded  as  voting 
"No"  on  this  vote. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motior  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  continue  with  the  consideration 
of  the  food  stamp  bill,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. If  that  bill  Is  finished  at  an 
early  hour  we  will  add  to  the  program 
the  bill  H.R.  7476,  redemption  of  silver 
certificates. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
Indicate  whether  there  is  any  intention 
to  call  up  the  conference  r^wrt  on  the 
Selective  Service  Act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  have  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill. 
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Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  On  the  De- 
I>artment  of  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill,  but  not  on  the  Selective  Service  Act? 

Bdr.  ALBERT.  Not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  INCLUDE 
EXTRANEOUS  MATTER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  who  participated  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  KM.  10328  this  afternoon  may 
be  permitted  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


WEST  POINT  GRADUATION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  today  to  attend  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  U.S.  Bfilltary 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  and  I 
proudly  witnessed  not  only  the  gradua- 
tion of  my  two  appointees,  cadet  captain 
and  brigade  commander.  Jack  B.  Wood. 
and  Frank  J.  Fabish,  both  from  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  but  also  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  to  582  others  as  well. 

It  was  an  impressive  ceremony  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  cadets.  All  of  us  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  eloquent  address 
by  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  I  Include  his  speech  In  the 
RicoKo  at  this  point  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  message  conveyed 
by  the  Secretary  to  those  assembled. 
AooBns  IT  Hon.  8rAin,rr  R.  Rbob,  Skxz- 

TA«T    OF    THX    AUCT,    AT    THX    GKAOT7ATIOir 

ExKRCiazs,  Class  or  1867.  U.8.  MarrAST 
AcADKirr,  W«8T  PowT,  N.Y.,  Jim*  7,  1067 
Oeneral  Bennett.  Congrecsman  Everett. 
Ck>ngresBman  Saylor,  General  Bradley,  Oen- 
ertl  Haines.  Other  Distinguished  Ouesta, 
Members  of  the  Class  of  "67  and  their  ParenU 
and  Friends,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  West 
Point  Is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  and  In- 
spiration for  me.  Today  this  Is  particularly 
so,  for  there  Is  a  special  happiness  and  a 
special  excitement  at  commencement  time. 
AU  of  us  who  come  to  share  this  day  with 
you  sense  the  mixture  of  emotions  and  the 
feelings  of  endings  and  beginnings  which 
mark  every  commencement  at  every  college. 
But  at  West  Point  those  emotions  and  feel- 
ings are  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  our 
mirroundlngs.  the  tradition  of  excellence 
which  pervades  the  Military  Academy,  and 
most  of  aU  by  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
going  forth  to  Join  and  swell  a  165  year  old 
stream  of  graduates  In  the  direct  service  of 
the  nation. 

The  importance  of  this  InstituUon  which 
you  are  about  to  leave  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  ita  graduates  alone.  But 
seme  Idea  of  Its  contribution  to  our  nation 
can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
AnaiitMl  receives  his  diploma  a  few  minutes 
fJrom  now  he  wUl  become  the  a7,a41art  grad- 


uate. Nearly  three-quarters  of  this  number 
are  still  living  and  almost  half  are  in  the 
active  service  of  our  country  today. 

I  first  encountered  the  spirit  of  West 
Point  25  years  ago  when  I  served  with  and 
under  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy.  In 
the  course  of  nearly  four  years  of  training 
and  combat,  I  came  to  know,  to  admire  and 
to  respect  the  qualities  which  had  been  nur- 
tured in  them  here — Integrity,  idealism,  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  a  passion  for  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  quarter  century  which  has  gone 
by  since  those  war  years,  my  early  impres- 
sions about  the  greatness  of  West  Point  and 
its  graduates  have  become  fixed  convictions. 
I  now  am  privileged  to  serve  again  with  the 
Army,  but  it  is  a  quite  different  Army  from 
the  one  which  I  entered  in  1942.  Then,  the 
Army  was  expanding  rapidly  from  a  very 
small  permanent  establishment.  The  rela- 
tively few  career  officers  and  non-com's  were 
spread  thin,  but  they  taught  and  guided  the 
rest  of  us.  It  was  their  professlonaHsm  which 
held  a  citizen  force  together  and  made  it 
into  a  magnificent  fighting  Army.  Today  we 
are  expanding  again— this  time  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  commitment  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  strength  of 
the  Army  has  increased  by  more  than  50  7o. 
but  It  remains  a  professional  organization  in 
every  respect.  It  should  be  at  once  sobering 
and  stimulating  for  you  to  consider  that  the 
roots  of  that  professionalism  lie  here. 

Soon  you  will  be  leading  American  soldiers 
actively  engaged  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States  has 
played  the  principal  role  in  that  defense.  We 
have  done  so  at  Immense  cost  In  men  and 
material  things  because  we  believe  deeply 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  in  his 
right  to  choose  freely  hU  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  because  a  world  In  which  these 
principles  are  not  honored  cannot  In  the 
long  run  be  a  peaceful  world,  for  us  or  for 
anyone  else.  Today  out  commitment  to  these 
ideals  Is  being  put  to  the  test  of  battle  in 
Vietnam. 

Most  directly  affected  by  our  commitment 
is  the  American  soldier.  He  and  his  family 
bear  a  heavy  burden  In  our  society  today. 
The  danger,  separations  and  hardships  which 
most  Americans  associate  with  World  War 
H,  when  our  whole  nation  was  mobilized,  are 
once  again  a  part  of  the  Army's  way  of  life. 
Most  of  hla  fellow  dtlsena  today  are  not 
personally  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  war.  but 
this  merely  accentuates  the  demands  placed 
upon  our  soldiers.  By  wilUngly  accepting  the 
Challenges  thrust  upon  them,  by  not  count- 
ing the  price  but  pursuing  their  difficult 
tasks  with  a  sense  of  patrloUsm  and  service, 
America's  fighting  men  are  setting  the  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us. 

In  talking  to  soldiers  throughout  the 
world  I  have  learned  that  they  do  not  re- 
gard their  hardships  ss  sacrifices.  They  un- 
dergo danger  and  Inconvenience  willingly  and 
in  good  spirit  because  they  believe  in  our 
cause. 

These  men  who  will  soon  t>e  placed  in  your 
charge  are  a  cross-section  of  America's  youth. 
They  are  bright,  eager,  inquisitive  and  en- 
thusiastic. Of  them  General  Westmoreland 
has  said:  "They  are  a  credit  to  oxir  coxmtry 
and  our  society.  Their  mothers  and  fathers 
and  their  wives  can  be  truly  proud  of  their 
attitude,  their  courage,  their  understanding, 
their  compassion,  their  integrity  and  their 
endurance." 

I  add  that  they  are  superbly  led.  Despite 
the  doubling  of  our  officer  strength  from 
70.000  to  130,000  since  the  poet  World  War  H 
period,  the  overall  skill  and  educational  level 
of  our  officers  has  steadily  Increased.  Then 
less  than  half  were  college  graduates;  now 
more  than  three-quarters  are.  Today  90%  of 
our  regular  officers  hold  college  degrees,  but 
that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  weU 
over  one-third  of  o\u  regular  lieutenant 
colonels  have  received  degrees  at  the  Masters 


or  Doctoral  levels.  And  these  men  are  not 
simply  educated  men;  they  have  gone 
through  the  test  of  battle,  the  ultimate  test 
in  the  profession  of  men  at  arms.  No  other 
Army  in  the  world  has  the  depth  of  combat 
experienced  officers  that  we  possess  in  every 
grade.  You  are  Joining  a  tested  and  talented 
officer  corps  which  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  effectiveness,  professionalism  and  service 
In  the  history  of  our  nation. 

There  are  doubtless  many  ways  to  define 
what  makes  a  profession  truly  rewarding  but 
surely  any  definition  would  include  at  least 
two  elements:  a  sense  of  service  to  others 
and  opportunity  for  growth  in  knowledge' 
understanding  and  responsibility.  Both  th«e 
elements  are  markedly  present  in  the  careers 
you  are  about  to  take  up.  First,  you  have  an 
imusual  opportunity  to  serve  your  fellow 
man.  Second,  as  you  give  this  service  you  will 
be  exposed  to  a  truly  remarkably  diversity  of 
tasks,  people  and  places  which  will  stimulate 
your  growth  as  a  person  and,  as  you  grow 
win  Increase  not  only  your  capability  to  serve 
but  also  the  sense  of  personal  worth  which  U 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  man. 

You  will  have  opportunities  for  adult  edu- 
cation which  are  as  great  as,  or  greater  than 
those  offered  by  any  other  career.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  two  decades,  many  of  you 
will  have  four  or  five  more  years  of  formal 
educaUon  at  military  InsUtuUons  and  civil- 
Ian  universities.  But  above  and  beyond  thli 
opportunity  Ues  that  of  learning  through  ex- 
posure to  a  variety  of  experience  and  respon- 
sibility. In  the  course  of  your  career,  you  will 
have  more  duUes.  dealing  with  a  wider  range 
and  diversity  of  problems,  than  Is  the  case 
with  any  other  profession,  and  it  Is  certain 
that  you  will  be  asked  to  perform  tasks  and 
meet  challenges  whose  nature  and  exUtence 
we  are  quite  unaware  of  today. 

As  a  cross-section  of  American  society,  the 
Army  often  reflects  many  of  the  tormenting 
problems  which  the  continuing  process  of 
social  change  engenders.  With  its  command 
structure,  its  discipline  and  its  institutional 
drive  to  solve  rather  than  avoid  problems, 
the  Army  is  in  many  ways  America's  best 
proving  ground.  Witness  the  Army's  remark- 
able success  in  rooting  out  racial  discrim- 
ination. Here  is  proof  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica— and  to  the  world — that  not  only  is  social 
Justice  within  our  country's  reach,  but  also 
we  are  stronger  for  having  achieved  It.  There 
will  be  other  changes  sweeping  through  oix 
society  and  through  the  Army  and  you  will 
have  the  challenge  of  dealing  with  them  as 
they  occur. 

Ours  Is  an  Army  of  many  missions,  each 
of  which  offers  opportunities  for  service  and 
Individual  growth.  This  wide  diversity  of 
missions  requires,  in  turn,  individuals  with 
a  diversity  of  talents.  Your  basic  mission  as 
an  officer  is  to  lead,  but  officers  also  teach, 
plan,  budget,  study.  Judge  and  govern  ss  they 
move  from  command  to  staff  to  support 
roles  and  back  again.  Your  primary  respon- 
sibilities in  time  will  range  from  troop  lesd- 
ersblp  to  maintenance,  communications, 
supply,  transportation  and  all  the  other 
functions  which  enable  our  Army  to  live  and 
to  fight.  Depending  on  your  talents  and 
aspirations,  your  assignments  may  find  you 
engaged  In  military  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions, research  and  development,  civil  ad- 
ministration, designing  manpower  policies, 
developing  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States,  advising  ambassadors,  teaching  for- 
eign languages  or  devising  new  applications 
of  nuclear  energy.  Indeed,  our  Army  today 
offers  countless  opportunities  for  you  to  pur- 
sue excellence,  to  be  pushed  to  the  limit  of 
your  talents  In  that  pursiiit  and  to  rise  to 
high  responsibility  in  your  chosen  field. 

For  you  these  opportunities  are  about  to 
unfold.  You  win  find  that  your  early  yesrt 
as  lieutenants  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  particularly  rewarding  period.  You  have 
been  students  drawing  from  society;  now  you 
are  about  to  become  teachers  In  the  largest 
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educational  establishment  in  the  world. 
Tour  direct,  personal  Involvement  with  the 
lives  of  the  men  serving  under  you  will  never 
be  as  great  again  as  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

Your  new  duties  will  be  Incessantly  de- 
manding— of  your  time,  of  your  energy,  of 
your  Inventiveness.  Unlike  those  who  practice 
the  other  professions  involving  human  Ufa 
and  welfare,  whose  responsibilities  end  when 
the  patient  is  cured,  when  the  case  is  solved, 
or  when  the  lesson  It  taught,  the  platoon 
leader  has  contmulng  responsibilities  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  parent,  only  forty  times 
over.  They  never  end.  They  shift  continually 
to  meet  the  full  gamut  of  problems  in  which 
human  beings  can  become  involved.  Frus- 
trating as  they  may  seem  at  times,  solving 
these  problems  will  be  a  deeply  rewarding 
experience  for  you. 

The  soldier  who  possesses  a  skill  because 
you  have  helped  him  to  learn  It;  the  soldier 
whose  personal  affairs  have  been  put  in  or- 
der through  your  guidance;  the  soldier  who 
enjoys  a  hot  meal,  or  a  bath,  or  clean  clothes 
as  a  result  of  your  perseverance;  the  soldier 
who  survives  In  combat  because  of  the  way 
you  have  trained  him  or  led  him — none  of 
these  men  will  ever  pay  you  for  services 
rendered.  Often,  they  will  not  even  express 
their  gratitude  in  words.  But  as  you  win 
their  confidence,  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  follow  the  example  that 
you  set.  They  will  begin  to  help  each  other 
and  your  unit's  cohesion  and  effectiveness 
will  grow  right  imder  your  eyes  and  you  will 
know  that  you  are  responsible  for  It.  These 
are  tangible  rewards  of  service,  and  you  can 
begin  to  reap  them  soon. 

As  the  years  pass  you  will  move  up  to 
positions  of  greater  responsibility.  Paradoxi- 
cally, as  you  do,  the  direct  tangible  evidence 
of  your  Impact  on  men  and  Institutions  will 
diminish,  but  your  total  Influence  on  the 
course  of  events  will  be  ever  larger.  If  that 
Influence  Is  at  times  Imperceptible  from 
day  to  day,  nevertheless  your  presence. 
your  stimuiu«.  your  foresight  will  mean 
change  and  improvement  for  years  there- 
after. 

Sixteen  or  more  years  ago  you  began  your 
education.  Now  you  have  completed  four 
yaars  of  arduous  college  studies.  The  foun- 
dation Is  laid,  built  on  your  Innate  abilities, 
your  enthusiasm,  yoiu-  ideals.  Now  the  never 
ending  education  of  adulthood  and  leader- 
ship begins.  Now  you  go  forth  to  serve  In 
the  Army  of  your  country  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ever  more  challenging  assignments. 
The  great  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  grow 
and  to  serve  Ues  ahead  for  you.  Here  at  West 
Point  you  have  made  the  beginning  which 
wtu  enable  you  to  seize  that  opportunity. 
The  future  of  our  Army's  leadership  and 
of  the  security  of  our  country  will  depend 
on  your  achievements.  I  am  confident  of  that 
future. 

Oood  luck  and  God  speed  to  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  names  of  those  in  the  class  of 
1967  according  to  general  merit. 

Cuss  or  Jvm  7,  1967.  US.  MnJTABT  Acadbct 

1.  Ernest  Clayton  Helmberg,  Jr. 

2.  Martin  McCurdy  Casslty,  Jr. 

3.  Ronald  Lee  Welts. 

4.  William  Arthur  Richards 

5.  Robert  James  Carpenter. 

6.  Charies  Philip  Hernandez. 

7.  Wilbur  Stone  Jones,  Jr. 

8.  Ernest  Robert  Natallnl. 

9.  Terry  Davles  Hand. 

10.  Roger  Joseph  Arango,  Jr. 

11.  Roger  James  Purcell. 

12.  Norman  Louis  Nesterak. 

13.  Charles  Jeffrey  Mills. 

14.  Albert  Jack  Nahas. 

15.  Thomas  Raymond  Hankard. 
18.  Michael  BennU  McBrtde. 

17  Richard  Ernest  Rades. 
18.  William  Douglas  Brown. 


19.  Michael  Alan  Heyne. 

20.  John  Daniel  Montanaro. 

21.  Richard  Arthur  Jones. 

22.  Raymond  John  Wlnkel,  Jr. 

23.  Lawrence  Leonard  Ikzo. 

24.  Jim  Neal  Brantner. 

25.  Michael  Frank  Delleo,  Jr. 

26.  Wallace  Earl  Walker. 

27.  Norbert  JoKpb.  Beder.  Jr. 

28.  Charles  Shrader  Thomas. 

29.  George  Beverly  Wlnton. 

30.  Robert  Howard  MUler.  Jr. 

31.  Peter  Paul  Summers. 

32.  Hobart  Burnslde  Plllsbury,  Jr. 

33.  William  Walter  Sharkness. 

34.  John  Ruzlck  Hadorn. 

35.  Gerald  Oraham  ThreadgiU. 

36.  Bruce  Ba||ey  Hedrick,  Jr. 

37.  Vernon  Bftker  Saxon,  Jr. 

38.  Stephen  Robert  Sears. 

39.  John  Stephen  Garay. 

40.  Richard  William  Kline,  Jr. 

41.  WUUam  Reed  Morrell. 

42.  William  Richard  Lynn. 

43.  Mark  Rowland  Fischer. 

44.  Robert  Allan  Haeffner. 

45.  Harry  Edward  Rothmann,  Jr. 

46.  Chad  Whitney  Keck. 

47.  Edward  Nolan  Tipton. 

48.  Jack  Bruce  Wood. 

49.  Daniel  Roger  Wells. 

50.  Karl  Henry  Jacobs. 

51.  John  Edward  Newton. 
92.  William  Ray  Pennington. 

63.  Bartholomew  Bernard  Bohn  H. 

54.  James  Robert  Sargeant. 

55.  William  James  McDowell. 

56.  Brian  Eugene  Hayes. 

57.  Steven  Peter  Yambor. 

58.  Thomas  Norman  Swett. 
59  Palmer  John  Penny  III. 

60.  Karl  E>onus  Sakas. 

61.  John  LeRoy  Combs. 

62.  Christopher  Scott  Commons. 

63.  Robert  Emmett  Keenan,  Jr. 

64.  Richard  Hardwlcke  Rice,  Jr. 
66.  WllUam  Wayne  Obley. 

66.  Harry  Alva  Tucker,  Jr. 

67.  John  Edward  Kelly,  Jr. 

68.  Thomas  Dale  Blaney. 

69.  Jon  Stuart  Behrens. 

70.  Brian  James  McCrodden. 

71.  David  Lewis  Powers. 

72.  James  Thomas  Rellly. 

73.  Gordon  Mason  Brown  n. 

74.  Robert  Nelson  Davie,  Jr. 

75.  Thomas  Paul  Jacobus. 

76.  John  Paul  Kuspa. 

77.  Glullano  M.  Toneatto. 

78.  Todd  Lawren  McConnell. 

79.  Jack  Edward  Obert,  Jr. 

80.  Jeffrey  Ross  Madsen. 

81.  Monte  Merryman  Parrlsh. 

82.  Karl  William  Mills. 

83.  Charles  William  Strelt. 

84.  Anthony  Von  Dida. 

85.  Richard  Andrew  Phalan. 

86.  Richard  Henry  La  Bouliere. 

87.  Earl  Richard  Refsland. 

88.  Joseph  Ernest  Root  m. 

89.  Warren  Michael  Sands. 

90.  Edward  John  Dewey. 

91.  Nielsen  Raymond  Palmer. 

92.  Rufus  Hale  Shumate,  Jr. 

93.  Stephen  Allan  May. 

94.  John  Anthony  Yankus. 

95.  Thomas  Andrews  Petrie. 

96.  John  Elza  Adamson. 

97.  David  Carl  Jones. 

98.  Thomas  Marshal  Curtis. 

99.  William  Randolph  Condos,  Jr. 

100.  Da%id  Brlce  Bean. 

101.  Alexander  Richard  Jansen. 

102.  Dennis  Michael  Mikale. 

103.  Edwin  Paul  Smith. 

104.  George  Alphonae  Schaefer,  Jr. 
106.  James  Byers  Allen. 

106.  Richard  Volney  Gladstone. 

107.  Asa  Alan  Clark  IV. 

108.  Richard  Edward  Foelscb. 

109.  David  Richard  Evan  Hale. 
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185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

106. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 


David  Elliot  Peixotto. 
Joseph  VlBconti,  Jr. 
.  Robert  Learning  Portney. 
Kent  Edward  Kraus. 
James  Kenneth  Brterly. 
WUUam  Edwin  Gates. 
John  Richard  James. 
Ge<»^  Stephen  Vlney. 
Ronald  Edgar  Dlonne. 
Hartmut  Henning  Lau. 
James  Byron  Ckjwart. 
Tltal  Windham  McOoy. 
Calvin  Brlcker  Delaplaln. 
WUUam  Langfltt  WUby. 
Lawrence  Reml  Smith. 
Dennis  Eklward  Coates. 
William  Henry  Eggerlng. 
Charles  Costanza,  Jr. 
Walter  Edward  Mather,  Jr. 
Walter  Lee  Murfee. 
Thomas  Ross  StUl. 
Mark  Wayne  MiUer. 
Michael  Mlnoru  Kishiyama. 
John  Edward  Goodnow. 
Roger  Thye  Helmann. 
Montgomery  Cunningham  Meigs. 
Paul  John  Kern. 
Burk  Everett  Bishop. 
Eddie  Lee  Marion. 
Robert  Keith  WlUlams. 
Robert  Peter  Hagen,  Jr. 
Charles  Harlan  Swanson. 
Jerry  Lee  Hlnes. 
Michael  Joseph  Alello. 
Alton  Parker  Donnell,  Jr. 
Christian  Prank  Vlssera. 
Steve  Gradon  Barbee. 
James  Harold  Saine. 
Charles  Michael  Rankin. 
Richard  Leslie  Kiper,  Jr. 
Robert  Arden  Hlxson. 
Harvey  Grant  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  Thomas  NeweU. 
Richard  Earl  Waterman. 
Frank  Henry  Kreger  m. 
John  Charles  Gale. 
Robert  Neal  Stromb«^. 
David  Harold  Kelley. 
Reginald  Graham  Moore,  Jt. 
WUUam  Leonard  Brigadier. 
Thomas  James  Waraksa. 
Richard  MUler  HUl. 
Rand  Karl  Shotwell. 
Edward  Richard  Hubshman. 
Louis  John  ColeUa. 
Tadashi  Glenn  Yuguchl. 
Thomas  Jackson  Parr. 
Paul  Ballance  Hasfman. 
Steven  Thomas  Kurtyka. 
Gary  Levone  HaU. 
Lawrence  Hugh  Marlln. 
David  Lee  Tye. 
Thomas  Christopher  Pettlt. 
Thomas  Donald  Thompson,  Jr. 
Frank  Marchman  Perry. 
George  Edward  Dials. 
Jean  Marc  Ducharme  n. 
David  Joseph  Bucclilert. 
Carlton  Gerald  Savory. 
Harry  Oliver  Taylor. 
David  Samuel  Rowley. 
Richard  Michael  MuUane. 
Gary  Lee  Hyde. 
Richard  Adrian  Ankener. 
Dennis  WllUam  Huyck. 
James  Edward  Pryor. 
Andrew  William  Maron. 
John  Harris  Douglas. 
Douglas  James  Prlngle. 
Donald  WUUam  Dletz. 
Thomas  Bernard  Dyer  m. 
Gary  Thomas  Downs. 
Jon  Christopher  Shuler. 
Francis  Lee  Smith,  Jr. 
Joseph  Garslde  Terry,  Jr. 
Richard  Dabney  Estes. 
John  Edward  Cunningham. 
Augusto  Llm  Palomar. 
Charles  Gordies  Sutten.  Jr. 
WtlUam  Alan  Plttenger. 
Robert  Lewis  Segal. 
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aoi.  Donald  Pedersen  Albera. 

202.  James  Bobbins  Balkcom,  Jr. 

203.  Tom  Emerson. 

204.  Roger  Wayne  Waltz. 

205.  John  Edwin  Severson. 

206.  Jan  Pbllip  Askman. 

207.  James  Anthony  Tankovlch. 

208.  Frederick  Richard  Schremp. 

209.  Max  Powell  BaUey  m. 
201.  James  Daniel  Fowler,  Jr. 

211.  Richard  David  Hulse. 

212.  Michael  Lewis  Barney. 

213.  William  Michael  Langlols. 

214.  Robert  Lee  Harris,  Jr. 

215.  Ronald  James  Naples. 

216.  William  Frederick  Hausman.  Jr. 

217.  John  Lawrence  Banks  Smith,  Jr. 

218.  Robert  Charles  Keck. 

219.  John  Spencer  Caldwell,  Jr. 

220.  Robert  Springer  Metzger  n. 

221.  Robert  Kenaston  Griffith,  Jr. 

222.  Cole  Wesley  Mlnnlck,  Jr. 

223.  Richard  Alan  Grube. 

224.  Robert  PeUx  La  Rala. 

225.  Daniel  Patrick  Ragsdale. 

226.  Kenneth  Allen  Rice. 

227.  Thomas  Parnell  McManus. 

228.  Robert  Fields  Shaw. 

229.  Frederick  Howard  Thomaa. 

230.  Thomas  Eugene  White,  Jr. 

231.  Marvin  La  Verne  Tleman. 

232.  Parker  Tonjvma  Anderson. 

233.  Stephen  Lynn  Franklewlcz. 

234.  Charles  Michael  Hlckey. 

235.  Anson  Slappey  Ramsey. 

236.  Anthony  Henry  Cortese. 

237.  Robert  Aldo  Cenci. 

238.  David  Mel  Partridge. 

239.  Elmer  Michael  Casey,  Jr. 

240.  David  Robinson  Ellis. 

241.  Emmett  Earl  Hughes. 

242.  Richard  Rowland  Ooodlng. 

243.  Malcolm  Howard  Philips,  Jr. 

244.  Dean  Douglas  Hansen. 
246.  Frederick  John  Barofsky. 

246.  Michael  Noboru  NU. 

247.  Richard  Thomas  Altlerl. 

248.  James  Judson  Flndley. 

249.  Michael  Wal  Llm  Tap. 

250.  Benjamin  Landis  Weakley,  Jr. 

251.  Ous  Blakely  Robinson. 

252.  Andrew  Joseph  Nusbaum. 

253.  Jerry  Dale  Walker. 

254.  Joseph  Schuyler  Hardin,  Jr. 
266.  Robert  Hughes  Evans. 

256.  Peter  Gustaf  Hanelt. 

257.  Harry  Douglas  Hoskins  m. 

258.  Kenneth  Roger  Bush. 

259.  Michael  Rob  Hardy. 

260.  Andrew  KomblevltB. 

261.  Dean  Masao  Kunihlro. 

262.  John  Albert  Bornmann,  Jr. 

263.  George  Frederick  Kolesar. 

264.  Mark  Randall  Hamilton. 

265.  Frank  Allen  Hill  3d. 

266.  Arlin  Cornelius  Ruthven. 

267.  David  Richard  MoBser. 

268.  James  Robert  Baker. 

269.  Joe  Melvln  Dletzel,  Jr. 

270.  Peter  Bray  Krause. 

271.  David  Merriam  Snyder. 

272.  Ferdinand  Loray  Schwartz,  Jr. 

273.  Richard  Dale  Releford. 

274.  Edward  Van  Schaick  Moore. 

275.  Ralph  Gregory  Mohler. 

276.  George  Atcncio  Rodriguez. 

277.  Charles  Robert  Meyer  n. 

278.  Michael  William  Shelton. 

279.  Lewis  Prichard  Kasper. 

280.  Colin  Cralfe  Smith. 

281.  Douglas  Holland  Starr. 

282.  Richard  Angelo  Coml. 

283.  Robert  Irvln  Curtis. 

284.  Gary  Lee  Moyer. 

285.  Robert  John  Love. 

286.  Henry  Mathias  TTberecken  IT. 

287.  James  Thomas  Ralph  Johnson,  Jr. 

288.  Darrel  La  Verne  Mooney. 

289.  Robert  Ad_m  Wysockl. 

290.  William  Joseph  Donohue,  Jr. 

291.  Daniel  Patrick  Sctarage. 
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292.  Robert  Shlel  Mc  Eldowney. 

293.  Gerald  Joseph  Molnar. 

294.  Richard  Arthur  Black. 

295.  John  Thomas  Boyt  in. 

296.  George  Perry  Hubert. 

297.  William  Patrick  Foley. 

298.  William  Terence  McMahan. 

299.  Randall  William  Moon. 

300.  John  Joseph  Borettl. 

301.  John  Raymond  Ouellette. 

302.  John  Harry  Jorgenson  H. 

303.  Michael  Franklin  Kush. 

304.  Gregory  Arthur  Rice. 

305.  Richard  Curtis  Adklns. 

306.  Daniel  Leo  Neuburger. 

307.  Jonathan  Kent  Burns. 

308.  Mllford  Berten  Hutchinson  in. 

309.  Joseph  Edmund  DuBols. 

310.  George  Paschaltupton. 

311.  Robert  Douglas  Murrill,  Jr. 

312.  Michael  Francis  Lascher. 

313.  Gary  Michael  Chambers. 

314.  Paul  James  Cmll. 

315.  Thomas  Robert  Oulgnon. 

316.  Joseph  Porter  Jackson,  Jr. 

317.  William  Gustav  Held. 

318.  Mario  Armando  Loyola. 

319.  Bruce  Shepley  Richardson. 

320.  Randall  Martin  Pais. 

321.  David  Richard  McAdoo. 

322.  Robert  Ralph  Angeli. 

323.  Michael  Edward  Alverson. 

324.  John  Patrick  Brown. 

325.  Donald  George  Helmstadter. 

326.  Ronald  Lloyd  Prazer. 

327.  Donald  Homer  Dwlggtns.  Jr. 

328.  George  Harry  Kellenbenz. 

329.  Henry  Paul  Tlmm,  Jr. 

330.  Dana  McGhee  Groover. 

331.  Carl  Allen  Bowen. 

332.  Timothy  Bruce  Russell. 

333.  John  Wllbert  Thiltgen. 

334.  Thomas  Lanyl. 

335.  Robert  Charles  Doheny. 
335.  Paul  Richard  Kokonowskl. 

337.  Leonard  Lee  Preston,  Jr. 

338.  Steven  Albert  Toelle. 

339.  James  Michael  Mlley. 

340.  William  Allen  M»cDonald. 

341.  Virgil  William  Stone. 

342.  Sealon  Romane  Wentzel,  Jr. 

343.  Michael  Thomas  Segraves. 

344.  William  Carl  Groman. 

345.  Barry  Edwin  Nlckerson. 

346.  Richard  Scott  Farr  n. 

347.  Garth  Lynn  Fowler. 

348.  Gary  Lee  LaBelle. 

349.  Gordon  Lee  Rankin. 

350.  Thomas  Hamilton  Jackson. 

351.  William  Price  Moore  III. 

352.  Charles  Warren  Tralnor. 

353.  James  Louis  Walflen. 

354.  Michael  Norton. 

355.  David  McKell  Hadly. 

356.  Michael  Dirk  Kelley. 

357.  Edward  John  Beok. 

358.  James  Alan  Alich. 

359.  Michael  Calhoun  Wlnton. 

360.  George  Washington  Watts  III. 

361.  Robert  Armln  Frank. 

362.  Val  Duane  Millard. 

363.  Glynn  Walter  Hale. 

364.  Daniel  Wayne  Jinks. 

365.  Michael  Montgomery  Cain. 

366.  Jerry  Lynn  Nowels. 

367.  James  Ray  Horton. 

368.  Charles  Lee  Baker. 

369.  Thomas  Roy  Hill. 

370.  Robert  Jacoby  Mengert. 

371.  James  Ford  Jackson. 

372.  Sherwood  Clark  Spring. 

373.  Joel  Trevor  Matulys. 

374.  John  Reginald  HftU  n. 

375.  Gary  Allan  Wikert. 

376.  Michael  Scott  Lancaster. 

377.  Forrest  Douglas  Williams. 

378.  John  Charles  Mackerer,  Jr. 

379.  Thomas  Allen  Schwartz. 
880.  George  Pejakovlch. 

381.  Robin  Allan  Walker. 

382.  James  Milton  Wetler. 
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386. 
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389. 
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459. 

460. 
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467. 

468. 

469. 

470. 

471. 
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473 


.  William  Lloyd  McMillan. 
Jeffrey  Alan  Stark. 
Terry  Owens  Atkinson. 
Peter  Economos. 
James  Paul  Jones. 
Jack  Arthur  Wlndeler. 
Philip  Anthony  Burkett. 
Donald  William  MacPherson. 
John  Thomas  Corley,  Jr. 
James  Francis  Ruhl. 
Philip  Allison  Hogue,  Jr. 
Richard  Barlow  Adams. 
Richard  Oliver  BlckXord. 
Frank  John  Fabish. 
John  Edward  Marshall,  Jr. 
John  Peter  Canevet. 
James  Paul  de  Santls. 
Bruce  Carl  Baccel. 
Richard  Lee  Ehrenreich. 
David  Lynn  Baggett. 
Lloyd  Philip  Kinney. 
Willis  Freed  Lowrey,  Jr. 
Lodwlck  Klrkland  Alford. 
Herbert  Lewis  Altshuler. 
Clark  AUred  Stave. 
William  Paulson  Koch. 
James  Edward  Stewart. 
Kenneth  Alan  Harris. 
Edward  John  Locke. 
Paul  Augustus  Blgelman. 
Richard  Esslngton  Karl  Brawn. 
Paul  Edwin  Lima. 
Gary  Waldon  Atkins. 
John  Marion  Wlllard  Graham. 
William  Lyman  Haines. 
Alan  Eric  Seyfer. 
Carlan  Joseph  Kraft. 
William  Hoagland. 
Donls  Ralney  WoUe. 
Claude  Paul  Herman. 
Thomas  Michael  Murphy. 
James  Frank  Call,  Jr. 
Norman  Billings  Mekkelsen,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Thomson. 
Joseph  Carney  Thels. 
Thomas  Natunen  Thornton. 
Gary  WiUlam  Carlson. 
Randall  Loftln  Klnnard. 
Frederick  Edward  Hartman. 
George  Richard  Fischer. 
Steven  Gregory  Honzo. 
Douglas  Taylor  Gray  III. 
James  Lee  Mllliken. 
PhiUip  Michael  Fracker. 
Michael  Gramllng  Parr. 
Thomas  Peter  Condon. 
Kenneth  John  Leonardi. 
Wayne  Allen  Monroe. 
Michael  Thomas  Spinello. 
Dean  Phllipp  Rlsseeuw. 
Douglas  Earl  Cole. 
Myron  Solon  Steere  III. 
Alan  Douglas  Olson. 
Loren  Herbert  Horman  II. 
Thomas  Joseph  Cullen,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Rodriguez. 
Everett  Dennis  Lucas,  Jr. 
David  Paul  Rivers. 
Gary  La  Verne  Frazler. 
Robert  Lawson  Sellars. 
Michael  Anthony  Hood. 
James    Robert    Adams. 
Elwood  Marc  Eme. 
Emett  Robert  White  IV. 
Richard  Wesley  Piatt,  Jr. 
Terry  Lee  Hegglln. 
George  Edward  Newman  III. 
Raymond  Thomas  Roe. 
Kenneth  Edward  Williams. 
Jack  Alvln  Zlemke. 
John  Allen  Prink. 
Raymond  Alonzo  Heath,  Jr. 
James  Oliver  Vance, 
Michael  James  Cox. 
Gerald  Stanley  Mlsiwek. 
Robert  John  Nolan. 
Joseph  Paul  Stock,  Jr. 
Aaron  Edward  Coe. 
Robert  Franklin  Orlffln. 
James  Carroll  Crowley. 
David  Michael  Bishop. 
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474.  Joae  Manuel  Pena. 

475.  Gregory  Lewis  Crawford. 

476.  Louis  Bailey  Trevathan,  Jr. 

477.  Dale  Jay  Hikes. 

478.  Michael  Scott  Ughthill. 

479.  John  Patrick  Charters. 

480.  Roger  Alan  Pulkerson. 

481.  John  Arch  Hollow  rv. 

482.  Gregory  Wayne  Smith. 

483.  David  Dwlght  Horton. 

484.  Michael  Edward  Dunn. 

485.  Ekiward  Anthony  Bernard  Bryla. 

486.  Steven  Wayne  Kujawskl. 

487.  William  Francis  Preccla. 

488.  Davis  Henry  Lof tin. 

489.  Derek  Lodge  Younkln. 

490.  WlUlam  Charles  Gonser. 

491.  Hampton  Allen  E^tberldge  in. 

492.  Thomas  Charles  Rothrauff,  Jr. 

493.  William  Whitaker  Horn. 

494.  John  David  Hart. 

495.  William  Puger  Cusack,  Jr. 

496.  Kenneth  Du  Pont  Strong. 

497.  Donald  John  Nelson. 

498.  F.  Scott  MacFarlane. 

499.  James  Ernest  Roberts. 

500.  James  David  Osborne. 

501.  Craig  Damien  Butler. 

502.  John  Joseph  Avard. 

503.  George  Ronald  Sutton. 

504.  Robert  James  Lenz. 

505.  Michael  Carl  Kempf. 

506.  Henry  Joseph  Berthelot. 

507.  Michael  Joseph  Neuman. 

508.  James  Ronald  Slket. 

509.  Sterling  Wayne  Mc  Colgln. 

510.  Gerry  Lynn  Fox. 

511.  Arnold  Cano  Arosemena. 

512.  Robert  Douglas  Herb. 

513.  Ellis  David  Greene. 

614.  Michael  George  Riess. 

615.  Charles  Marlon  Standi. 

616.  Townsend  Sutherland  Clarke. 

517.  William  Jackson  Ervln  lU. 

518.  Alfred  Earl  Burer. 

619.  Christopher  Allen  BUtoft. 

620.  Brian  Edward  Mahoney. 

621.  Michael  Chenoweth  Wlmert. 

622.  Robert  Eugene  Knapp,  Jr. 

623.  Donald  Charles  Hertzfeldt. 

624.  Paul  Marcus  Cline,  Jr. 

625.  Robert  Charles  Unterbrlnk,  Jr. 
526.  Thomas  Clifford  Coker. 

627.  Edwin  Neil  Jordan,  Jr. 

628.  John  Arthur  Oraziano. 

629.  Kerry  Leigh  O'Hara. 
530.  Lee  Emir  Cage,  Jr. 

631.  Michael  Hunter  Warren. 

632.  Wesley  James  Splncic. 

633.  Steven  Everett  Doty. 

634.  Victor  Clayton  Pangle  II. 

635.  Robert  John  Libuttl. 

636.  Michael  Leo  Nathe. 

637.  Norman  Ray  Jones. 

638.  Robert  MacHartley. 

639.  William  Allen  Pollitt. 

640.  Robert  Jean  Paul  Begin,  Jr. 

641.  Carrol  Jaye  Howard. 

642.  James  MacDonald  Warner. 

643.  George  Littler  Harmon. 

644.  John  Brandeau  Landgraf. 

645.  Marshall  Kirk  Bolyard. 

646.  Gordon  Adam  Socher. 

647.  Clarence  Enmiett  Mahle. 

548.  John  Nathan  Stewart. 

549.  James  Otto  Haas. 

550.  William  Allen  Norton. 

551.  Thomas  Havard  Sayes  HI. 
662.  Mathew  Stewart  Mathews  m. 
553.  Terry  Lee  Ketter. 

654.  Raymond  James  Enners. 

655.  Robert  McGarvey  Colson. 

656.  Jimmy  Nelson  Bondurant. 

657.  William  Thomas  Piatt. 

658.  William  Frank  Petruzel. 

659.  Hugh  Bernard  Brown  HI. 
560.  Ward  Franklin  Dean. 

661.  John  Hampden  Murrell. 

662.  David  Kennedy  Hewett. 

663.  Joseph  Charles  Casey. 

664.  Michael  Bland  Ellzey. 
666.  Stephen  Kenton  Grove. 
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686.  Timothy  Paul  Gilbert. 

667.  George  Edward  Perkins. 

668.  Richard  Thomas  Clapper,  Jr. 

669.  Charles  Stephen  Horwath. 
570.  Robert  Andrew  Kunsehnan. 

671.  Manuel  Alvarez. 

672.  Robert  Wayne  Rettig. 

673.  Howard  Martin  Harmless  II. 
574.  Bobby  Gaither  Whaley. 

675.  Michael  Allen  Andrews. 

676.  Edward  Arthur  McShane  Sullivan. 

677.  John  Edward  Mikula. 

678.  Charles  Thomas  Heisler. 

679.  Kenneth  Wayne  Smith. 

680.  Thomas  Richard  Francisco. 
581.  Peter  Joseph  Gizzi. 

682.  David  Galr  Blanchard. 

583.  Wayne  Keith  Schaltenbrand. 

684.  Richard  William  Anastasl. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION  OF  SUEZ 
CANAL  TO  FINANCE  UJ^.  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  five 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  today 
sent  an  expression  of  what  we  feel  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  Near  East  crisis,  to 
Hon.  Arthur  Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  telegram  is 
as  follows: 

Juke  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Arthttr  Goldbekg, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

Suggest  internationalization  of  Suez  Canal 
under  management  of  UJ*.  Revenues  after 
necessary  obligation  and  expenses  to  be  used 
to  finance  U.N.  operations. 

Further  discussion  and  study  of  other 
canals  connecting  international  waters,  to 
prevent  future  crises,  would  free  U.N.  from 
pressure  of  due  paying  nations  and  make 
UJI.  truly  into  a  world  organization. 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 

of  Pennsylvania. 
Congresswoman  BorrH  Gbeen, 

of  Oregon. 
Congressman  P^ank  Annttnzio, 

of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Cu:ment  Zablocki, 

of  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski, 

of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Frank  J.  BaAsco, 

of  New  York. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LANCE  CPL.  WIL- 
LIAM DONALD  "BILL"  JINKS  OF 
BAY  CITY.  TEX. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article  and 
a  letter  on  the  life  and  service  of  "Bill" 
Jinks  from  the  Dally  Tribune  of  Bay 
City,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
quality  and  dedicated  character  of  our 
American  youth  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
you  and  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  much  closer  to  our  people  than  the 
hard-shelled  skeptics  who  enjoy  finding 


fault  with  everything  good  about  our  Na- 
tion, including  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  our  American  boys.  Because  of  the 
ill-considered  and  ill-founded  conclu- 
sions that  are  drawn  by  some  of  our 
young  Americans  from  the  few  miserable 
misfits  who  desecrate  their  flag  and  bum 
their  draft  cards,  it  is  fitting  to  enter 
into  the  permanent  Record  of  this  House 
accounts  of  patriotism  which  are  typical 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  American 
youths. 

The  story  of  Lance  Cpl.  William  Don- 
ald "Bill"  Jinks,  of  Bay  City,  Tex.,  is  just 
such  an  account.  Bill  Jinks  was  a  patri- 
otic young  American  who  took  himself 
seriously,  who  took  his  coimtry  seriously 
and  who  took  his  God  seriously.  He  was 
a  religious  boy  who  found  religion  thor- 
oughly compatible  and  a  complement  to 
all  other  good  things  as  well,  among  these 
being  the  love  for  his  coimtry  and  the 
desire  to  defend  it  against  its  enemies. 
To  this  end  he  gave  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  also  to  include  in 
the  Recoiu)  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Anderson  from  the  Bay  City  Tribune  of 
May  23. 

Bn.L  Jinks  Dies  in  Vietnami  AcnoN 

Marine  Lance  Corporal  William  Donald 
"BlU"  Jinks,  21,  of  Bay  City,  son  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C,  P.  Jinks,  was  killed  Friday  in  Vietnam 
action. 

A  member  of  an  artillery  unit  firing  at 
enemy  positions.  Jinks  was  fatally  struck  by 
a  mortar  round  launched  by  North  Viet- 
namese trying  to  knock  out  the  big  U.S.  guns. 

Rev.  Jinks,  now  minister  of  Central  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Lamonl,  Iowa,  notified  BlU's 
uncle,  Don  Bell  of  Bay  City  by  phone  Sun- 
day afternoon  of  the  tragedy.  Mrs.  Jinks  is 
the  former  Irene  Bell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Bell  who  live  at  3000  10th  Street 
in  Bay  City. 

BUI,  although  having  lived  in  Canada,  Ala- 
bama, Florida  and  Washington  diulng  his 
life,  called  Bay  City  home  because  of  his 
grandparents  and  many  aunts  and  uncles 
residing  here.  He  Joined  the  Marines  whUe 
living  here  Feb.  28,  1966  and  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  Sept.  9,  1966. 

The  young  Marine  was  still  a  member  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  and  the  funeral  will 
be  held  in  the  church  here  when  his  body  is 
returned  from  Vietnam. 

In  his  last  letter  from  Vietnam — to  his 
brother,  Kenneth  W.  Jinks  of  Bay  City — Bill, 
writing  by  candlelight  as  mortar  shells  flew 
over  his  head,  said,  "I'm  doing  what  I  want 
to  do  and  feel  I  sho\Ud  be  doing;  there  are  a 
lot  of  guys  over  here  taking  a  bigger  risk 
than  I  am  . . ." 

Members  of  his  immediate  family  surviving 
in  addition  to  Ken  are  two  other  brothers, 
Claude  E.  Jinks  of  Kansas  City  and  Rev. 
Charles  P  Jinks  of  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Keith  (Nancy)  Becker  of  Cal- 
gary. Alberta,  Canada. 

BUI  was  a  graduate  of  Chelan  High  School 
in  Chelan,  Washington,  and  attended  college 
in  Oakland,  California,  and  Kansas  City  prior 
to  the  family's  moving  to  this  area.  The 
young  man  then  attended  Houston  Baptist 
College. 

Jinks  had  received  a  promotion  to  Lance 
Corporal  only  last  month  for  his  outstanding 
record  in  the  Corps. 

Marinx  Corporal  Bill  Jinks  Is  Dead,  but 

TKE  EZAICPLK  Hx  SET  WiLL  LiVX  Ok 

To  the  EDrroR : 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  become  more  con- 
cerned than  ever  before  with  the  growing 
change  in  attitude  of  our  coimtry  and  its 
modernistic  trends.  With  headlines  gtrlng 
more  and  more  space  to  race  riots,  Casslus 
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CUy-type  draft  dodgers  and  agnostics  or  pro- 
claimed atheists  shouting  "Ood  Is  Dead,"  my 
entire  being  has  been  filled  with  a  terror 
unmatched  by  any  I  have  known  before. 

How  could  I  as  a  mother  hope  to  teach  my 
children  strong  Ideals  and  an  immovable 
loyalty  to  Ood  and  Coimtry  with  ball  the 
world  thinking  Ood  Is  Dead  and  the  other 
half  too  unconcerned  to  do  anything  about 
It? 

How  might  I  teach  them  to  know  the  thrill 
of  seeing  Old  Olory  swirl  and  unfurl  Its  stars 
and  stripes  with  a  pride  that  brings  a  lump 
Into  the  throats  of  the  men  and  women  of 
my  generation?  .  . . 

Even  greater  than  the  problems  mentioned, 
how  might  I  show  them  that  God  is  indeed 
alive  and  tangible? 

Is  It  possible  to  teach  a  child  In  today's 
troubled  world  that  algh  standards  are  still 
something  to  maintain  and  that  Christian 
faith  Is  to  be  cherished? 

With  all  the  confusion  of  our  hurried 
world,  until  today.  I  was  filled  with  doubts. 

Until  now  .  .  . 

On  Friday,  the  19th  day  of  May,  Marine 
Corporal  William  D.  Jinks  died  In  Viet  Nam. 

He  was  not  old  fashioned,  but  he  died  a 
patriot. 

He  was  not  radical,  but  he  served  a  living 
Ood. 

He  was  one  of  our  new  generation.  The 
kind  we  can  look  upon  with  great  pride. 

Last  year  when  Bill  announced  to  bis  par- 
ents and  friends  that  he  planned  to  leave 
HoTiston  Baptist  CoUege  where  he  was  study- 
ing the  ministry,  to  join  the  Marines,  we  were 
appalled. 

Why?  You  have  a  college  deferment.  Tou 
don't  have  to  go  now.  Wait  til  you  finish 
school.  Walt  til  the  war  situation  Is  not  so 
bad. 

Bill  answered  quite  simply  that  he  felt  led 
by  Ood  to  go.  He  felt  he  was  needed  In  Viet 
Nam. 

He  amused  many  of  us  with  his  efforts  to 
get  Into  shape  before  taking  his  physical 
so  basic  wouldn't  be  ao  rough  .  .  . 

Some  of  lis  still  questioned  his  decision. 
When  he  passed  the  physical  he  walked  In 
tall  cotton  for  days  because  he  felt  It  was 
Ood's  way  of  showing  him  he  was  going  In 
the  right  direction.  He  knew  he  faced  hard- 
ships and  that  he  had  a  60%  chance  of  not 
returning.  Yet  he  wanted  peace  for  his  coun- 
try and  wanted  to  fight  for  It  in  a  land  so 
foreign  to  most  of  us  we  can't  find  It  on  a 
map. 

He  never  wavered  In  his  conviction  that 
Ood  was  sending  him  or  calling  htm  to 
Viet  Nam.  When  he  got  there,  he  was  faithful 
to  write,  talking  very  little  of  the  war,  writing 
of  the  familiar  things  he  missed,  always 
gratefully  thanking  the  sender  for  each  let- 
ter or  package  sent,  steadfast  In  his  faith 
in  Ood.  and  always  asking  for  our  prayers. 

Sunday  when  I  learned  that  Bill  was  gone, 
I  felt  a  great  personal  loss.  But  sadness  al- 
ways brings  a  great  fiood  of  memories,  for 
me.  loving  memories,  and  among  my  precious 
memories  of  Bill  Jinks  I  found  a  renewed 
faith  in  God.  my  country  and  my  fellow 
man. 

Ood  Is  not  dead  I  He  could  not  be  dead,  and 
speak  to  a  young  man's  heart  so  loudly  that 
he  would  go  bravely  Into  battle  and  fight 
for  freedom. 

Patriotism  has  not  vanished,  for  with  his 
love  of  God  and  his  strong  desire  to  do  the 
win  of  God,  Bill  carried  to  war  a  great  love 
for  his  country  and  a  real  concern  for  the 
souls  of  the  young  men  who  will  mold  Its 
future. 

We  will  not  share  light,  gay  and  happy 
moments  with  Bill  again,  but  because  he 
was  a  living  witness  for  Christ  in  a  place 
where  young  men  could  not  deny  Ood,  some 
of  our  young  men  will  return  with  a  dif- 
ferent outlook  on  life  and  perhaps  change 
our  world  greatly. 

For  those  who  follow  BUI  in  death,  some 


who  had  shared  his  life  briefly  in  a  troubled 
land  may  now  walk  with  him  as  he  walks 
beside  a  living  Ood  looking  down  on  a  proud 
country. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Anderson. 
Bat  Cttt,  Tkx. 


AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENTS  AT  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AEROSPACE  EX- 
POSITION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  un*nlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  1b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  privileged  last  week  to  be 
a  member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion assigned  to  attend  the  Paris  Air 
Show.  In  this  important  event  in  which 
all  the  major  countries  involved  in  aero- 
space industry  were  represented  the 
United  States  of  America  should  Indeed 
be  proud  of  our  presentations.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  report  that  the  State 
of  California  and  more  specifically  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  the  31st  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent  were 
outstanding  in  the  products  and  displays 
presented.  I  hope  to  discuss  more 
thoroughly  the  individual  participation 
of  the  many  California  companies  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  next  few 
days.  I  feel  all  of  the  Members  would  be 
pleased  to  be  informed  on  these  matters. 

As  I  approached  Le  Bourget  Airport  in 
Paris'  autorante,  the  first  awe-lnsplring 
sight  was  the  sleek  X-15A-2  research 
plane  suspended  high  above  the  pathway 
entering  the  U.S.  pavilion.  All  visitors 
to  the  popular  pavilion  could  not  avoid 
noting  the  colossal  progress  made  by  air 
industry  as  they  passed  under  the  "Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"  replica  and  the  X-15  rocket 
plane  built  in  my  district  by  North 
American  Aviation's  Los  Angeles  division. 

On  entering  the  pavilion,  I  was  en- 
veloped by  the  eerie  sounds  of  space  satel- 
lite communications  and  the  sight  of  a 
myriad  of  galaxies  representing  that 
beyond  the  fringes  of  our  planet's  20th 
century  realm. 

In  the  pavilion  I  noted  with  pride  the 
display  of  America's  technology.  One 
could  trace  the  progress  of  our  technical 
society  from  Lindbergh's  flight  in  1927 
to  the  current  flightB  by  the  2,000-mlle- 
per-hour  XB-70  and  the  5,000-mlle-per- 
hour  X-15.  A  look  at  the  expectations  of 
tomorrow's  hypersonic  vehicles  and 
space  travel  assured  each  visitor  that  the 
United  States  was  not  faltering  and  had 
no  Intentions  of  slackening  the  pace  of 
our  present  aerospace  technology. 

Climax  of  the  pavilion  visit  was  the 
Apollo  spacecraft's  oommand  module.  It 
was  the  same  command  module  that  had 
endured  the  fiery  penetration  of  our  at- 
mosphere after  the  unmanned  mission 
in  February  1966.  It  was  not  a  mockup. 
The  actual  spacecraft  was  there  for  all 
to  see — complete  with  charred  heat- 
shield  and  painted  image  of  our  glorious 
flag.  It  served  as  vivid  proof  that  Amer- 
ica was  not  concealing  her  peaceful  in- 
tentions in  space.  Astronauts  Dave  Scott 
and  Mike  Collins  visited  the  display  with 


the  Russian  cosmonauts.  They  invited 
the  cosmonauts  to  crawl  Inside  the 
spacecraft  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

I  arrived  with  the  congressional  group 
in  the  Douglas  DC-8  stretched  version 
midweek  of  the  show.  It  was  bearing 
Eastern  Airlines'  colors  and  markings 
and  represented  the  latest  entry  in  our 
country's  commercial  airlines  fleet 
Later,  perked  underneath  its  wing  stood 
another  stretched  airplane — the  Sabre- 
llner  business  jet  series  60.  This  product 
of  North  American  Aviation's  Los  An- 
geles division  gained  early  attention  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show.  A  retired  industrial- 
ist, Arthur  Knapp,  flying  his  recently 
purchased  Sabrellner,  set  a  new  world's 
record  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
to  Lisbon,  Portugal.  He  bettered  the  pre- 
vious record  of  the  Britlsh-bullt  fan  Jet 
Falcon  by  an  Impressive  24-minute 
margin. 

During  the  last  2  days  of  the  show,  a 
multitude  of  flight  demonstrations  took 
place.  I  saw  the  OV-lOA  Bronco  perform 
short  takeoff  and  landings  and  veiy 
tight  turns  which  demonstrated  the 
maneuverability  required  for  direct 
close-in  support  of  combat  field  opera- 
tions. 

This  versatile  and  rugged  airplane  is 
being  built  by  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  for  the  U.S.  Marines  and  Air  Porce 
and  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
forces  fighting  in  Vietnam  today.  Con- 
siderable interest  in  this  airplane  has 
been  expressed  by  many  other  countries 
and  its  potential  use  In  the  air  forces  of 
the  developing  nations  should  be  fully 
recognized  and  exported. 

Our  country's  grand  finale  was  the 
outstanding  aerial  demonstration  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Porce  Thunderblrds  in  their 
colorful  P-100  Super  Sabres— another 
product  of  the  California-based  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc. 

On  visiting  the  various  chalets,  I  found 
an  audiovisual  presentation  geared  for 
the  serious-minded  businessman,  politi- 
cian, layman,  or  engineer.  Produced  by 
North  American  Aviation,  I  must  de- 
scribe it  as  an  experience  rather  than 
presentation.  The  North  American  Avia- 
tion people  had  synchronized  a  series  of 
slides,  films,  and  spotlighted  panels  con- 
taining sealed  models  of  products  pre- 
sented in  French  and  English  versions 
alternately,  the  14-mlnute  presentation 
drew  great  praise  from  American  and 
foreign  dignitaries — both  military  and 
civilian.  It  truly  represented  our  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  message  by  depleting 
and  predicting  the  many  benefits  made 
available  and  accruing  to  mankind 
through  NASA's  technology  utilization 
progrsun,  and  the  aerospace  Industry  In 
general. 

Every  American  visitor  to  the  Paris  Air 
Show  could  feel  justly  proud  of  the  many 
displays  and  flight  demonstrations.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  our  aerospace  technology 
by  southern  California  Industry  which 
was  so  dramatically  displayed  to  the 
world  once  again. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous* 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
quite  clear  from  the  dispatches  that  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  Is  all  but  over.  It 
is  a  misfortime  that  this  war  had  to  be 
fought.  The  major  powers  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  role  they  played 
in  its  unfolding.  The  power  of  the  United 
Nations  proved  farcical.  The  Russians 
continued  to  make  trouble  until  they  saw 
that,  beyond  doubt,  they  were  attached 
to  the  losing  side.  I  fear  that  our  own  role 
was  Indecisive,  until  President  Johnson 
held  tenaciously  to  the  policy  that  any 
cease-fire  could  not  be  accompanied  by 
a  return  to  positions  held  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  military  action.  It  Is 
only  because  of  his  steadfastness,  that 
unanimous  consent  was  obtained  to  an 
unconditional  cease-fire.  Israel  has  won  a 
big  victory,  of  which  It  Is  justiflably 
proud.  This  was  a  victory  unwanted  by 
the  victor,  and  a  defeat  which  the  politics 
and  self-esteem  of  the  defeated  make 
peculiarly  difficult  to  swallow.  I  think  we 
on  this  floor  of  Congress  are  all  glad  that 
the  war  has  ended  as  it  has,  but  I  think 
that  none  of  us  deludes  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  the  Middle  East  will  be 
inherently  more  stable  as  a  consequence 
of  it. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  responsible  pow- 
ers of  this  world  to  stand  up  and  perform 
their  duties.  The  time  for  abdication  Is 
past.  Without  a  decisive  assertion  of  law 
by  the  major  powers,  this  war  will  have 
been  just  another  exercise  that  will  lead 
only  to  another  war,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  be  far  less  felicitous.  Let  us 
consider  ourselves  lucky  that  In  the 
desert  war  of  1967  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  nuclear  powers  was  avoided. 
We  may  not  be  so  fortunate  again. 

We  Americans  are  now  presented  with 
a  great  and  challenging  opportunity  for 
enlightened  diplomacy.  We  have  before 
us  the  chance  to  act  to  forestall  further 
conflict  in  this  area  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  must  seize  this  occasion,  for 
it  may  never  present  Itself  again. 

It  seems  obvious,  at  least  for  this  mo- 
ment, that  the  Russians  have  called  a 
truce  in  the  cold  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  not  something  they  have  done 
wlUingly  but  that  scarcely  matters.  They 
suffered  a  grievous  diplomatic  defeat. 
while  the  nations  they  supported  wftre 
being  beaten  on  the  battlefield.  They  are 
no  longer  able  to  strut  and  swagger.  Just 
as  Colonel  Nasser  must  now  behave  with 
considerably  more  modesty.  The  Russians 
are  not  In  a  position  to  bargain  from 
strength  to  continue  to  make  trouble  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  They  can  no  longer 
defend  the  indefensible  or  inflate  the  un- 
Inflatable.  Their  role  in  the  \Oddle  East 
must  now  take  on  a  totally  different  tone. 

I  think  it  Is  vital,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  word 
vital— that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  make  themselves  direct 
parties  in  guaranteeing  the  place  that 
emerges  from  the  current  debacle  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  time  for  vague  prom- 
ises, uncertain  understtuiding  and  tacit 


agreements  is  over.  What  emerges  from 
this  war  Is  the  clear  need  for  a  peace 
treaty:  one  that  Is  fair  to  Arabs  and  Jews 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, one  that  is  guaranteed  in  black  and 
white  and  on  the  dotted  line  by  the 
world's  super  powers. 

I«t  me  say  that  by  lending  themselves 
directly  to  a  new  peace  treaty,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
opportunity  to  influence  its  content. 
They  can  see  that  the  rights  of  both  vic- 
tor and  vanquished  are  protected.  And 
they  can  also  make  certain  that  the 
Arab  countries  are  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  nourish  the  prospect  of  wiping 
Israel  out.  They  can  help  write  a  treaty 
that  is  wise  and  without  vlndictiveness. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  must  make 
sure  that  the  peace  treaty  is  an  honorable 
one  for  all  concerned;  then  they  must 
guarantee  their  power  as  the  chief  in- 
strimient  of  Its  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  foresee  much  good 
coming  from  such  an  arrangement.  The 
most  immediate  benefit  will  be  an  end 
to  the  absurd  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  arms  race  brought  us  to  the 
present  pass,  and  threatened  to  involve 
the  entire  world  In  its  clutches.  The  two 
super  powers  can  see  to  it  that  this  never 
again  happens. 

Equally  Important,  a  peace  treaty  to 
which  all  parties  In  the  Middle  East 
agree  will  be  a  liberating  force.  It  will, 
of  course,  liberate  Israel  from  the  con- 
stant threat  of  attack.  But  it  will  also 
liberate  the  Arab  countries  of  the  temp- 
tations and  distractions  of  war.  I  would 
hoi>e  that  a  just  peace  treaty  wiU  liberate 
Arab  energies  for  the  construction  of  a 
more  just  society  in  the  Arab  lands.  Thus 
the  Arab  coimtries  may  reap  unforeseen 
benefits  from  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  History  has  given  us  few  examples 
of  such  paradoxes.  I  would  hope  that 
this  war  is  a  prelude  to  peace,  a  peace  to 
which  all  parties  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
sent and  from  which  they  will  all  prosper. 
But  only  If  the  great  powers  behave  in 
a  fashion  incumbent  upon  them  and 
upon  the  grave  responsibilities  that  they 
possess  will  this  happen.  I  hope  I  am  not 
being  unduly  optimistic. 


PRESIDENT        JOHNSON        PROVEN 
RIGHT   IN   MIDDLE   EAST  SITUA- 

noN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
freedom- loving  people  all  over  the  world 
will  agree  that  President  Johnson  has 
written  a  new  chapter  in  profiles  in  cour- 
age by  tenaciously  holding  fast  to  his 
view  that  the  way  to  resolve  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  is  through  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  all  of  us  offer  our  prayers  of 
thanks  today  that  the  President  has  been 
proven  right,  and  that  a  cease-fire  order 
has  been  voted  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council. 


Last  Friday  I  was  among  those  who 
warned  that  if  the  Security  Council 
failed  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
then  the  whole  United  Nations  was 
threatened  with  extinction.  I  am  happy 
today  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  United 
Nations  has  given  new  hope  for  mankind 
throughout  the  world  in  the  acticHi  it 
took  yesterday. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  NaUons 
Security  Coimcil  will  now  address  Itself 
with  the  same  vigor  to  the  problems  in 
Vietnam,  and  bring  a  cease-fire  and  un- 
derstanding In  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world,  so  that  mankind  can  address  it- 
self to  the  great  problems  of  the  future. 

The  Security  Council's  action  yester- 
day, however.  Is  only  the  first  step,  as 
President  Johnson  has  quite  prcmerly 
stated.  Certainly  it  Is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress,  this  House,  and  this  Nation 
will  stand  behind  the  President  In  de- 
manding that  if  the  Arab  States  do  not 
acquiesce  In  the  cease-flj-e.  that  a  UJJ. 
peacekeeping  force  be  dispatched,  a 
multlnation  U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  be 
dispatched  to  this  troubled  area  so  that 
the  cease-fire  order  can  become  effective, 
and  so  they  then  can  address  themselves 
to  the  longstanding  historic  problems. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  must  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
cease-fire  order  does  not  again  rob  Israel 
of  the  gains  she  has  won  on  the  hard- 
fought  fields  of  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  an  era  when  we 
can  solve  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  this  again  can  lead  to  solving 
the  problems  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  So- 
viet delegate  is  behaving  as  if  he  has 
second  thoughts  on  the  agreement  for  a 
cease-fire  reached  yesterday,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  reason  will  prevail  and 
that  the  cease-fire  will  indeed  become 
fully  effective. 

There  are  great  problems  still  ahead 
but  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  and 
for  this  we  can  all  be  grateful.  Israel's 
Integrity  and  sovereignty  must  be  pre- 
served. If  the  Arabs  are  wise,  they  will 
now  accept  Israel's  noble  offer  to  work 
together  toward  a  solution  of  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  Middle  East  for 
centuries. 

I  think  today  we  can  look  to  the  future 
with  a  great  deal  more  confidence  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  us  the  way,  and  has  led  us 
in  a  manner  that  can  bring  peace  in- 
stead of  escalation  of  hostilities,  not 
only  to  the  Middle  East,  but  to  Vietnam 
as  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  suldress  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aston- 
ishing Israel  forces  are  close  to  victory. 
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TiiAt  nation's  military  campaign  to  date 
has  been  flawless.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Israel  forces  are  well  on  their  way 
to  a  solution  of  all  the  points  of  conten- 
tJon  which  so  long  have  existed  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations.  They  should 
soon  find  themselves  fully  In  control  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan  and  of 
the  Slnal  Peninsula.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Israelis  simply  annex  both  areas  and 
eliminate  future  prohlema.  They  would 
Uien  control,  essentially,  the  Jewish 
homeland  and  they,  and  the  Western 
World,  would  have  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  The 
Western  Powers  should  welcome  this  so- 
lution with  its  promise  of  longtime  peace. 
What  Is  particularly  significant  is  the 
abUlty  of  the  Israelis  to  take  care  of 
theinselTes  militarily.  The  Arab  nations 
have  more  men,  more  planes,  and  more 
weapons,  but  the  Israelis  are  well  armed, 
better  trained,  and  they  have  a  fierce 
aeal  for  their  homeland  which  is  matched 
by  few  peoples  In  the  world.  They  stand 
as  an  example  to  many  other  nations 
which  are  getting  soft  and  fat  and  care- 
less. 

The  Ui^.  resolution  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire comes  too  late.  All  it  does  Is  point 
up  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  was  a  nj4.  blunder  which  helped 
set  the  stage  for  war  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  UJI.  resolution  will  not  be  effective 
until  the  war  has  substantially  run  its 
course.  Then  It  will  not  be  needed.  Future 
arguments  there  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  the  situation  which 
actually  exists. 

In  1967,  as  in  1956,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Middle  East  to  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  problem  of  boundaries  and 
of  access  to  navigable  water.  The  Israelis 
are  well  on  their  way  to  achieving  this. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  well-intentioned  ef- 
forts In  the  TJH.  do  not  serve  simply  to 
muddy  the  water.  Had  we  and  our  allies 
kept  hands  off  in  1956,  the  situation 
could  have  been  solved  permanentiy  at 
that  time. 


FOCUS  ON  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  LANDRX7M.  Bfr.  I^?eaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  May  1967  Issue  of  Soil  Conservation 
magazine,  by  Harold  Jenkins,  entitled 
"Focus  on  Conservation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 
Focus  ON  Conservation 

Conservation  has  become  increaalngly  com- 
petitive. 

It  U  competitive  as  to  meaning. 

It  iB  competitive  as  to  function. 

It  U  competitive  within  government. 

It  la  competitive  outside  government. 

It  means  many  different  tbings  to  many 
different  people. 

It  is  many  tblnga  to  many  different  people. 

Modify  "conservation"  by  "natural  re- 
aources"  and  you  eliminate  frill  types  of  con- 
servation employed  by  Madison  Avenue- 
gasoline  and  tire  mileage,  armchair  TV  tim- 
tng.  erasing  washday  blues,  and  the  Uke. 


Modify  "conservation"  by  "renewable  nat- 
ural resources"  and  you  eliminate  another 
kind  of  conservatlon^that  pertaining  to  coal, 
minerals,  gas,  oil,  and  similar  resources. 

"Renewable  natiiral  resources"  Include  soil, 
water,  trees,  grasses  and  other  plants,  and 
wUdllfe. 

Most  of  these  basic  resources  are  In  the 
ownership  and  under  the  care  of  private  citi- 
zens. About  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  our 
48  mainland  States  is  privately  owned. 

The  conservation  practiced  on  these  lands 
makes  it  possible  for  all  citizens  to  ultimately 
enjoy  their  own  particular  form  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Par  too  few  of  us  realize  that  the  principal 
guardian  of  our  heritage  of  forests,  soil, 
water,  trees,  grass,  and  wildlife  is  not  the 
Federal  Government,  or  the  State  conserva- 
tion departments,  but  the  millions  of  In- 
dividual landowners  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Federal  and  Stfite  conservation  agen- 
cies can  counsel  and  assist  the  private  own- 
ers, but  the  responsibility  and  the  initiative 
are  theirs.  Their  collective  response  is  the 
reality  of  conservation. 

In  the  Federal  establishment,  it  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  provides  the 
conservation  asslstanoe  available  to  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  three-fourths  of  our 
land  that  is  In  private  ownership.  The  SoU 
Conservation  Service  Is  the  principal  tech- 
nical agency  charged  With  this  responsibility. 
The  3,000  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts that  blanket  the  land  coordinate  and 
direct  these  conservation  efforts  in  the  public 
interest. 

How  little  this  is  understood! 
For  within  the  realm  of  "renewable  natural 
resources"  are  many  highly  specialized  In- 
terest groups. 

Those  interested  mainly  in  flowers  or  birds. 
Those  Interested  mainly  in   hunting  and 
fishing. 

Those  Interested  mainly  In  swimming  or 
boating  or  hiking,  or  nature  study,  or  pic- 
nicking, or  the  like. 

Those  Interested  mainly  in  preserving  wil- 
derness areas  and  wild  rivers. 

ITiose  who  oppose  all  other  "conservation" 
activities  such  as  major  reservoirs  or  high- 
ways or  public  parks  that  they  think  would 
harm  their  main  interest. 

Conservation  Is  all  these  things  and  more. 
It  Is  a  diverse  and  complex  subject.  It  is 
little  understood  In  Its  broad  totality  because 
It  has  so  many  adherents  who  see  it  from  so 
many  different  viewpoints  and  view  it  In  so 
many  different  lights. 

But  conservation  has  a  common  denom- 
inator. Underlying  conservation  In  all  Its 
varieties  and  forms — end  upon  which  all 
kinds  of  conservation  depend  completely — 
is  the  land  itself  and  Its  soil  and  its  water 
and  Its  plants. 

Prom  these  basics  spring  all  forms  of  con- 
servation. Without  them  conservation  by  any 
definition  has  no  form  or  substance.  Without 
them  conservation  Is  only  a  meaningless 
word. 

Conservation  begins  with  soil,  water,  and 
plants.  They  are  the  base. 

These  basic  resources  form  the  common 
bond  joining  the  varied  interests  of  all  re- 
source tisers,  whatever  may  be  their  special- 
ized definition  of  what  conservation  means. 
Upon  this  base  Is  built  a  policy  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  owners  and  operators  of 
three-fourths  of  the  American  land — a  policy 
that  recognizes  the  legitimate  ends  of  re- 
source use  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  larger  society. — H.  J. 


REQUEST  FOR   INVESTIOATION  OF 
M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


y 


my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneoua 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  received  a  letter  from  a  career 
officer  fighting  in  Vietnam  who  charges 
that  the  M-16  rifle  "is  both  worthleag 
and  dangerous  as  a  soldier's  primary 
shoulder  weapmn." 

The  tendency  towards  Jamming  unless 
kept  Impeccably  clean  Is  sheer  folly  in  u 
Infantryman's  rifle. 

Claims  this  officer,  an  Academy  grad- 
uate who  writes  me  that  he  must  remain 
"unfortunately  anonymous." 

The  officer  charges  that  the  M-16  can- 
not withstand  ordinary  fighting  con- 
ditions in  Vietnam  and  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Communist  weapon. 

He  writes  and  I  quote : 

The  only  personnel  who  honestly  have 
no  difficulties  with  the  M-16  are  offlcers  who 
carry  it  but  never  fire  It,  and  the  soldlen 
who  fire  it  from  fixed  positions,  usually 
with  overhead  cover  to  protect  both  them- 
selves and  their  weapons  from  the  barsli 
Vietnam  elements. 

I  have  talked  with  many  an  Infantryman 
just  in  from  a  search  and  destroy  mission 
who  felt  that  his  enemy  had  a  much  better 
weapon  in  the  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  AK-47. 
It  simply  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  the  30- 
round  AK  can  come  up  out  of  a  muddy  rice 
paddy  firing  while  the  20-round  M-16  should 
not  even  be  allowed  to  get  dusty. 

My  correspondent  has  entrusted  his 
life  to  a  supposedly  less  modern  weapon, 
rather  than  use  the  M-16.  He  says: 

I  long  ago  exchanged  my  M-16  for  an  old 
M-2  carbine.  It  may  not  have  the  Impres- 
sive statistics  of  the  newer  rifle  (rate  of  fire, 
muzzle  velocity,  etc.),  but  it  always  shoot*. 
And  do  you  know  that  it  Is  probably  the  only 
rifie  we  have  ever  made  with  a  30-round 
magazine?  (There  are  supposed  to  be  30- 
round  M-ie  magazines  avaUable,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  over  here  In  Vietnam- 
typical)  . 

The  AK-47  [that  Is,  the  Communist  rifle] 
Is  a  superb  weapon  and  I  dare  say  it  coet» 
but  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  M-16  does. 
It  may  not  make  as  big  a  hole  as  the  latter 
rlfie,  but  It  Is  guaranteed  to  make  one  hell 
of  a  lot  of  smaller  holes.  I  would  take  that 
guarantee  over  what  the  M-16  offers  any 
day  .  .  .  and  especially  when  my  life  Is  hang- 
ing In  the  balance. 

The  officer  in  Vietnam  regrets  that  be- 
cause of  the  rank  of  those  endorsing  the 
M-16,  and  I  quote: 

The  olive  drab  cards  are  already  stacked 
to  back  these  "experts"  up.  With  declara- 
tions such  as  this  [my  correspondent  re- 
ferred to  General  Walt]  the  reputation  of  the 
man  supersedes  the  value  of  the  subject  at 
Issue.  Therefore,  an  objective  comparison  of 
the  AK  and  the  M-16  will  not  be  done  If  It 
Is  entirely  conducted  by  the  uniformed 
services. 

The  officer  suggests  a  method  whereby 
an  impartial  and  independent  test  might 
be  made. 

What  should  be  done — 

He  writes — 
Is  to  take  two  crates — one  containing  brand- 
new  M-16S.  the  other  brand  new  AK-478  (the 
latter  are  available,  incidentally),  and  then 
pick  the  weapons  to  be  tested  at  random. 
These    weapons    would    be    cleaned,    oUed, 
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loaded,  and  fired  .  .  .  then  progressively 
abuse  both  weapons  (water,  dust,  dirt  Into 
the  receiver,  submerge  In  muddy  water,  etc.) 
and  see  which  weapon  best  provides  the  foot 
eoldler  with  what  he  really  needs  ...  re- 
liable firepower.  Testing  Infantry  weapons 
only  under  ideal  conditions  (which  no  doubt 
has  been  the  situation  with  the  M-16)  is 
farcical. 

This  might  redden  some  Important  faces, 
but  much  more  Important  to  most  of  us  is 
that  it  will  save  some  Uvea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day quoted  a  Pentagon  description  of  the 
M-16  rifle  as  it  was  designated  a  stand- 
ard service  weapon: 

Lightweight,  fast-firing,  rugged  and  hard- 
hitting," the  Pentagon  claims  of  the  M-16, 
"It  has  demonstrated  Its  versatility  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  combat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  its  effectiveness  In 
combat  is  far  from  a  proven  fact. 

This  is  the  second  letter  I  have  received 
from  Vietnam  in  as  many  weeks  express- 
ing serious  reservations  about  the  rifle. 
I  urge  the  Pentagon,  and  this  Congress,  to 
conduct  as  complete  and  impartial  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  M-16  as  is  humanly 
possible.  As  my  correspondent  so  force- 
fully reiterates — American  lives  are  at 
stake. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  unanimous  cease-fire  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  is  to  be  welcomed. 
But  it  is  only  a  first  step.  The  mistakes 
and  failures  of  Implementation,  of  and 
since  1957,  must  not  be  repeated,  and  no 
withdrawal  should  occur  without  com- 
pletely new  conditions  of  stability  and 
peace  obtaining. 

Most  important  is  whether  the  states 
in  the  area  will  now  move  forward  to 
peace  and  resolutely  away  from  war. 

Israel  cannot  be  exiiected  to  go  back  to 
a  status  quo  ante — where  there  was  no 
peace — and  where  belligerency  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  matter  of  right  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Lest  we  forget.  Israel  believed  her 
withdrawal  of  forces  in  1957  was  based 
on  acceptance  of  four  major  assumptions 
reinforced  by  recognized  principles  of  ta- 
temational  law: 

First,  the  Suez  Canal  would  remain 
open  to  Israel  ships  and  cargo; 

Second,  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba  would  comprehend  inter- 
national waters  with  rights  of  free  and 
innocent  passage  guaranteed  to  all  na- 
tions; 

Third,  the  Gaza  strip  would  not  be 
under  United  Arab  Republic  administra- 
tion; 

Fourth,  efforts  would  be  made  to  move 
toward  relationships  of  peace  and  de- 
tente. 

In  fact,  the  past  10  years  have  seen 
these  concepts  violated  and  the  right  of 
belligerency  proclaimed  and  imple- 
mented. 


For  the  futiu-e — and  given  a  cease- 
fire in  place— Israel  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  community  of  nations  a 
new  era — completely  new  relationships 
of  stability  and  peace:  an  end  to  bellig- 
erency contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  free  and  open  tran- 
sit in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez 
Canal. 

As  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban 
eloquently  stated  the  case  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  last  night,  acceptance  of 
Israel's  statehood  and  rejection  of  the 
fiction  of  nonexistence;  direct  contacts 
between  the  parties  as  part  of  pacific 
settlement;  and  recognition  by  external 
powers  of  broad  principles  such  as  peace- 
ful commerce  as  opposed  to  belligeren- 
cy— these  are  basic  starting  points. 

The  United  Nations  should  seek  to  get 
the  parties  together — and  work  for  an 
enduring  and  substantive  peace — that 
will  not  again  be  shattered  In  10  years — 
but  hopefully  will  last  for  10  generations. 


THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OP  THE 
ROAD 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
address  and  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  American  jour- 
nalism each  year  is  the  series  of  awards 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  for  out- 
standing achievement. 

This  year  the  honor  award  recipients 
Included  a  number  of  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutions of  special  distinction  in  both 
Missouri  and  other  States.  I  was  happy 
that  one  of  them  was  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  which  was  selected  for  the  dis- 
tinguished service  in  journalism  award. 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  the  State's  old- 
est daily  of  continuous  publication,  and  It 
was  fitting  that  It  should  be  honored,  as 
the  citation  declared,  for  "its  resurgence 
as  a  newspaper  voice  In  Its  community's 
affairs  and  its  unrelenting  assault  upon 
the  blight  of  civil  disorder,  crime  and 
stagnancy  of  purpose,  with  the  goal  of 
revitalizing  the  city's  pride  in  its  heri- 
tage." 

At  the  recent  ceremony  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  the  Globe-Democrat  publisher, 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  gave  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Light  at  the  End  of  the  Road" 
which  was  of  such  Importance  in  defining 
the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  today's 
troubled  world  that  I  believe  It  should  be 
made  widely  available.  He  Is  Indeed  a 
great  soldier,  citizen,  and  Journalist. 

An  article  from  the  Globe-Democrat 
reporting  on  the  1967  award  winners  and 
the  address  by  Mr.  Amberg  follow : 

Thx  Light  at  the  End  of  thb  Road 
(An  address  by  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub- 
lisher of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat) 

It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  the  University  of 
Missouri  does  in  honoring  journalism  and 
journaliste,  and  The  Globe-Democrat  is  tre- 
mendously proud  to  be  one  selected  for  the 
honor. 

This  distinction  Is  doubly  appreciated  be- 
cause of  the  vast  amount  of  criticism  which 
any  newspaper  inevitably  receives,  and  most 


especially  a  crtisadlng  paper  such  as  ouis. 
You  can't  make  an  omlette  without  breaking 
eggs,  and  you  can't  do  a  job  for  the  people 
without  occasionally  and  not  unintentionally 
stepping  on  a  lot  of  toes. 

I  am  strengthened  by  the  thought  that  the 
prees  has  always  been  subject  to  criticism — 
even  from  biblical  times.  I  refer  you  specif- 
ically to  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke, 
Chapter  19,  verses  1-3  which  says:  "And 
Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericho. 
And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Zac- 
chaeus,  which  was  the  chief  among  the  pub- 
licans, and  he  was  rich.  And  he  sought  to  see 
Jesus  who  he  was;  and  could  not  for  the 
press." 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  had  a  long  and 
glorious  history.  Poxinded  in  1852,  we  were 
the  first  paper  In  the  United  States  to  come 
out  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President;  even 
before  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  In  1856. 
After  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  in  1860.  we 
campaigned  effectively  for  him.  President 
Lincoln  later  said  that  The  Globe-Democrat 
was  worth  more  than  a  division  of  troops  In 
keeping  Missouri  in  the  Union. 

In  those  days  John  Hay,  who  became  Lin- 
coln's secretary  and  much  later  Secretary  of 
State,  was  a  stringer  for  The  Globe-IJemo- 
crat  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  Globe-Democrat  (it  was  The  Missouri- 
Democrat  In  those  days)  was  the  first  paper 
of  national  Importance  to  call  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Andrew  Johnson  (a  too  much 
maligned  and  under-rated  man)  for  Vice 
President  under  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  we  were 
generally  credited  at  the  time  for  his  win- 
ning the  nomination. 

During  the  Civil  War  The  Globe-Democrat 
was  among  the  first  papers  In  the  country  to 
have  a  war  correspondent  on  its  staff — long 
before  Richard  Harding  Davis  won  fame  In 
Cuba  In  this  role. 

The  Globe's  history  was  often  brilliant  and 
alwajrs  honorable.  My  predecessor,  E.  Lan- 
sing Ray,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  Lind- 
bergh's flight  forty  years  ago.  But  I  like  to 
think  that  The  Globe-Democrat  entered 
upon  its  greatest  days  when  Samuel  New- 
house  purchased  it  In  1955. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  evening  about 
two  facets  of  the  newspaper  business  which 
are  of  enormous  Importance:  crusading  and 
the  play  of  the  news.  The  editorial  page  and 
Its  extension  into  other  parts  of  the  paper 
In  the  form  of  editorial  crusades  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  of  a  newspaper. 

The  editorial  page  gives  spirit  to  the  entire 
paper.  A  newspaper  can  no  more  rise  above 
its  editorial  psige  than  the  humtm  body  can 
rise  above  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
heart  and  brain. 

In  the  St.  Louis  area  in  the  last  dozen  years 
there  has  been  a  fertile  field  for  crusading 
because  so  much  needs  to  be  done.  St.  Louis 
is  Uke  the  traditional  bride's  cake  where  she 
uses  the  beet  mUk,  butter,  eggs  and  flour — 
yet  the  cake  somehow  doesn't  rise. 

St.  Louis  has  everything  which  should 
make  for  huge  success.  We  have  unlimited 
water  power,  unexcelled  transportation,  a 
pleasant  climate — In  spite  of  last  year's  All- 
star  football  game — a  diversified  and  well 
balanced  labor  force,  a  wonderful  location 
for  air,  railroad,  truck  and  barge  transporta- 
tion, excellent  electric  and  other  utility 
fadlitlee — and  yet  somehow  we  have  been 
losing  population  and  industrial  strength 
relative  to  the  national  growth  pattern. 

Most  of  our  crusades  have  stemmed  from 
the  general  inquiry  into  finding  answers  to 
this  all-pervading  question. 

We  believe  that  one  union  Is  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  featherbeddlng  and  intoler- 
able labor  practices  of  our  area — and  that  If 
we  can  civilize  them,  much  of  the  rest  wlU 
fall  into  place.  Certainly  they  epitomize  the 
problems  of  St.  Louis. 

This  union,  Steamfitters  Local  #562,  Is 
an  organization  of  only  about  1100  members 
but  of  enormotis  Importance.  They  have  been 
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our  cblef  target  In  the  past  two  years.  They 
have  the  commiinUy  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  are  ^3^olutely  controlled,  more 
than  any  other  \  have  ever  known,  by  the 
union  leadership  under  an  ex-convlct  named 
Lawrence  Callanan  and  hla  henchmen,  lliey 
keep  the  membership  In  a  strait-Jacket  be- 
cauM  they  bave  a  rigid  hiring  ball  policy 
where  no  one  can  work  except  by  tolerance 
Of  the  union's  leaders. 

They  have  the  employer  In  exactly  the 
same  vise  because  he  cannot  even  hire  hla 
own  foreman,  much  leas  his  workers.  As  a 
reatilt,  unless  he  rolls  over  and  plays  dead, 
he  finds  that  he  has  nothing  but  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind  aa  a  foreman  and  as 
workers.  You  have  never  seen  anything  until 
you  have  seen  a  lame,  halt  and  blind  steam- 
fitter. 

Additionally,  the  steamfltters  have  a  lug 
of  a  dollar  a  day  on  every  member  and  $3.00 
a  day  on  every  permit  man.  It's  voluntary  to 
the  extent  that  you  voluntarily  pay  It  or 
you  don't  work.  This  lug  produces  almost 
$600,000  a  year  without  a  penny  of  account- 
ability. Thla,  of  course,  enables  the  steam- 
flttexB  to  make  massive  political  contribu- 
tions, which  they  have  done  In  recent  years — 
some  contributions  to  individual  candidates 
being  well  up  in  six  figures,  reading  left  from 
the  decimal  point.  They  had  sufOcient  polit- 
ical muscle  to  get  a  Presidential  commuta- 
tion for  Callanan  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn to  union  control.  This  kind  of  Influence 
obviously  is  not  in  the  public  interest, 
whether  it  Is  wielded  by  the  steamfltters  or 
outstanding  families.  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  we  had 
cut  these  rascals  down  to  size.  We  have 
not  yet,  but  we  will.  One  steamfltter  has  al- 
ready been  Indicted  and  half  a  dozen  others 
are  under  the  most  intense  scrutiny.  The  in- 
come tax  people  bave  moved  In,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  F3J.  and 
eeyeral  grand  Juries.  Several  Senators, 
though  none  from  Missouri,  have  them  in 
mind  for  future  attention.  I  think  additional 
will  t>e  forthcoming  and  all  of  this  is  because 
of  The  Olobe-Democrat  and  The  Olobe- 
Democrat  alone,  the  other  St.  Louis  news- 
paper being  content  with  rapidly  re-wrltlng 
our  stories. 

Perhaps  one  Indication  of  eventual  success 
Is  the  fact  that  half  a  dosen  steamfltter 
candidates  for  the  legislature,  all  running  la 
areas  generally  heavily  Democratic  by  as 
much  as  four  or  five  or  six  to  one,  were  de- 
feated  by  Republicans  last  November — and 
the  entire  Democratic  slate  of  Circuit  Court 
Judges  In  St.  IjOuIb  County  was  defeated  by 
Republicans  because  three  of  the  Democrats 
were  tainted  with  steamfltter  associations. 
This  is  pretty  meaningful  crusading,  and  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  It  exemplifies  the 
qualities  Inherent  In  today's  award. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  we  have  bad  a 
great  many  other  campaigns,  many  of  which 
have  brought  success.  One  of  our  campaigns 
some  years  ago  entitled  "What's  Wrecking 
the  Railroads?"  was  the  first  series  of  articles 
in  the  country  to  focus  attention  on  the 
frightful  feattaerbeddlng  in  the  railroad  In- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  this  series  and  my  open 
letter  to  President  Eisenhower,  a  Presidential 
commlsalon  was  appointed  to  look  Into  the 
matter,  the  successor  to  which  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  gave  the  first  antifeather- 
bedding  award  against  railroad  firemen. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  our  series 
gave  the  railroads  g^uts  enough  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  themselves  for  the  flrst  time  in 
modem  history.  Much  of  the  recent  progress 
In  the  railroad  industry,  in  the  opinion  of 
quallfled  observers,  stems  from  this  series — 
although  we  have  won  about  as  few  popular- 
ity awards  from  the  railroad  firemen  feather- 
bedders  as  we  have  from  the  steamfltters  I 

Another  series  of  articles,  "Tank  Town  on 
the  Airlines",  resulted  in  enormously  better 
airline  service  for  St.  Louis,  The  Olobe- 


Democrat  was  the  oaiy  organization  willing 
to  fight  for  better  airline  service,  since  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  then  dominated 
by  railroad  interests. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  thing,  but  a  dozen 
years  ago,  as  those  of  you  who  drive  In  St. 
Louis  will  recall,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
signalized  intersectioa  in  the  city  where  the 
motorist  could  make  a  left  turn  on  an  arrow 
and  none  on  a  green  light,  and  there  were 


salt  they  have  to  do  It.  I  suggest  to  you  far 
more  newspapers  than  have  been  doing  it 
mtost  turn  to  this  in  future  years. 

In  the  newspaper  business  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought— the  thermometer  and 
the  thermostat.  The  thermometer  merely 
tells  you  what  the  temperature  is;  the 
thermostat  not  only  tells  you  what  the 
temperature  is  but  does  something  about 
It.  I  am  proud  that  The  Globe-Democrat  is  of 


thousands  of  useless  stop  signs.  Today,  left     the  thermostat  school  and  I  hope  and  d™, 
turns  are  oermltted  «t  virtimiiir  Bvanr  int^^'.      »v,o*  «.„ i • ^  ''"J 


turns  are  permitted  aft  virtually  every  inter 
section  in  the  city— either  on  arrow  or  on 
a  green  light,  and  hundreds  of  stop  sig^ns 
have  been  removed.  Traffic  which  has 
Strangled  our  city  now  flows  far  more  freely. 

Missouri  was  one  of  eight  states  where  the 
people's  funds  did  not  draw  interest  in  the 
banks.  After  a  penetrating  series  of  articles 
and  editorials,  we  piarsuaded  the  Governor 
to  submit  a  message  to  a  special  seeslon  of 
the  legislature  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  for  the  past  9  years  the  taxpayers 
have  been  enriched  by  more  than  25  million 
dollars  from  interest  on  their  funds  which 
had  previously  been  a  Bp>eclal  sop  to  the 
banks,  one  of  whom  reported  at  the  time 
that  the  state's  deposits,  for  which  he  had 
paid  not  a  penny,  were  worth  over  $300,000 
annually  to  his  bank. 

Another  editorial  crusade  against  a  highly 
restrictive  building  code  resulted  in  the  code 
being  amended,  with  the  result  that  building 
in  downtown  St,  Louis,  which  had  languished 
terribly  without  a  single  building  having 
been  built  In  the  past  thirty  years,  has  now — 
with  the  amendment  of  the  code  to  permit 
modem  practices — erupted  In  a  tremendous 
biUldlng  boom  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  before. 

The  Globe-Democrat  and  The  Olobe- 
Democrat  alone  campaigned  almost  twelve 
years  ago  for  the  Riverfront  Memorial  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  almoet  thirty  years,  and 
brought  the  project  beck  to  life.  As  a  result 

of    our    series— Implemented    by    Senator 

Symington,  Congressman  Cannon  and  Con- 
gressman Curtis — we  now  have  the  beautiful 
Gateway  Arch  and  revival  of  our  downtown 
riverfront. 

There  are  but  a  few  specifics  of  the  past 
dozen  years.  To  them  might  be  added  literally 
dozens  of  crusades  for  Individual  highway 
safety,  for  mental  health,  and  the  like,  and 
strong  and  active  support  for  measures  for 
air  pollution,  clean  water,  etc..  to  the  last 
Of  Which  the  other  paper  In  St.  Louis  added 
Its  voice  to  ours.  Most  Importantly,  there 
never  Is  any  doubt  which  side  of  the  street 
we  are  working.  We  have  tried  to  make  the 
middle  of  the  road  esdtlng  and  have  been 
a  strong  and  dedlcatedly  pro-American  voice 
In  an  area  where  the  forces  of  timidity,  doubt 
and  retreat  have  too  long  held  sway. 

I  cite  these  examples  to  illustrate,  by  our 
actions,  the  tremendous  Importance  of  edito- 
rial crusades. 

I  scorn  the  Umld  editor  who  screams  Impll- 
catlona  at  Jimmy  Hofla  a  thousand  miles 
away  but  will  not  take  out  after  the  very 
great  abuses  on  his  very  own  doorstep. 

A  paper  which  Is  four-square  against  sin 
in  Afghanistan  but  winks  at  sin  in  its  own 
backyard  really  isn't  kidding  the  people  very 
much. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  fight  the  bad 
guys  like  the  steamfltters.  In  many  ways, 
however,  it  takes  even  more  courage  to  fight 
the  good  guys  when  you  feel  they  have  been 
wrong,  as  for  example  the  bankers  on  Inter- 
eet  on  Idle  funds  In  the  banks,  and  our  thus 
far  unsuccessful  campxiign  to  drag  Missouri 
and  Illinois  Into  the  20th  century  by  enact- 
ing branch  banking  In  these  states. 

It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  be  against 
someone  when  you  know  him  very  well  and 
when  they  may  belong  to  your  club  or  lodge. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  when  one  must  neces- 
sarily take  a  stand  a^lnst  a  candidate  for 
public  office  In  your  own  town.  But  It  has 
to  be  done  and  if  newspapers  are  worth  their 


that  our  number  Increases. 

Perhaps  we  are  fortunate  in  St.  Louis  in 
having  two  competing  newspapers  which  c«r- 
Ulnly  makes  for  competition.  It  is  easier  to 
run  against  a  live  opponent  than  to  chase 
the  mechanical  rabbit  of  your  own  con- 
science If  you  live  m  a  single  ownership 
community,  although  even  In  these  there 
is  generally  more  than  enough  competition 
in  TV.  radio  and  other  media. 

Crusading  Is  Important,  however,  not  only 
for  Itself  because  it  helps  lead  our  com- 
munities up  to  higher  ground,  but  It  Is  im- 
p>ortant  because  it  Is  the  one  area  in  which 
we  can  remain  entirely  non-competitive.  We 
cannot  com^te  with  the  speed  of  radio  or 
the  entertainment  of  TV  or  even  with  the 
high  fidelity  Reproduction  printing  and  In- 
depth  reporting  of  national  magazines. 

The  one  place  we  can  and  must  be  strong 
Is  in  leading  in  our  community,  state  and 
nation.  Here  and  here  alone  we  have  as 
close  to  a  monopoly  on  virtue  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  have. 

Crusading  In  the  public  Interest  Is  In- 
deed the  exemplification  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's view  that  "fighting  for  the  right  Is  the 
noblest  sport  the  world  affords".  A  news- 
paper Is  pretty  weak  tea  without  It. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  talk  about 
pertains  to  the  treatment  of  news.  Webster 
defines  news  as  "Something  strange  or  newly 
happened:  a  report  of  a  recent  event:  now 
information:  fresh  tidings." 

With  this  as  a  guideline,  we  obviously 
have  to  publish  In  our  papers  unusual  events 
and  happenings  that  are  newsworthy.  This 
leads  us  unwittingly  Into  a  kind  of  negativ- 
ism where  we  play  up  the  negative  and  In 
entirely  too  many  cases  the  bad  part  of  our 
national  life. 

Perhaps  this  Is  In  the  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness, but  it  seems  regrettable  to  me  that 
a  couple  who  live  In  wedded  harmony  for 
50   years   may   get   only   a   paragraph   or  two 

on  their  Golden  Anniversary,  but  If  a  man 
takes  after  his  wife  with  a  meat  cleaver,  be 
makes  the  headlines. 

By  the  same  token,  safe  driving  Is  never 
mentioned,    wliereaa    if    you    wrap    your    car 

around  a  tree  you  are  In  the  news.  The  good 
In  our  civic  life  almost  has  to  be  researched 

and  sought  out  to  appear  In  our  newspapers, 
whereas  the  bad  Is  featured  all  the  time. 

Many  of  the  off-beats  and  oddballs  of  our 
society  are  really  creatvures  of  the  press'  own 
creating.  I  know  that  we  must  print  the  news, 
but  somewhere  It  seems  to  me  we  bave  to 
And  a  better  formula.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples. 

Last  week.  General  Westmoreland,  a  per- 
fectly wonderful  man  who  commands  almoet 
a  half-mllUon  of  the  cream  of  American  man- 
hood In  Southeast  Asia,  gave  a  splendid 
speech  to  the  Associated  Press  In  New  York. 
Outside,  a  handful  of  bearded  bums  and 
beatniks  paraded,  yet  they  had  almost  equal 
billing  with  General  Westmoreland  in  many 
newspapers  and  on  television. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  pictures  of 
the  draft  card  burners  and  alleged  atrocities 
in  Vietnam  which  somehow  seem  to  appear 
far  more  often  in  the  dove  newspapers  than 
those  of  us  who  support  our  war  for  liberty 
and   freedom   In   Vietnam. 

The  other  paper  In  St.  Louis,  which  has 
found  very  little  to  praise  in  America  In 
recent  years,  had  on  the  front  page  this  week 
a  picture  of  a  man  in  Sweden  stamping  on 
the  American  fiag.  They  also  had  a  front 
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pege  story  reporting  the  hideous  mockery  of 
jfttial  held  by  a  senile  old  fool  in  Stock- 
holm. Surely  the  detestation  of  America  thus 
powerfully  featured  does  not  reflect  the  feel- 
ing of  overwhelming  numbers  of  people  In 
Sweden  or  anywhere  else  in  the  free  world. 

Aren't  we  really,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to 

balance  the  news  and  to  give  both  sides  of 

a  story,  weighing  a  mountain  and  a  mouse. 

The  old    adage   about   horse   and  rabbit 

,tc9 one   horse   and   one   rabbit — Is   being 

terribly  abused  these  days. 

A  whUe  ago  we  had  one  of  our  thankfully 
(ew  racial  Incidents  In  St.  Louis  when  a 
handful  of  no  more  than  twelve  to  eighteen 
members  of  CORE  demonstrated  against  one 
of  our  banks.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that 
I  simply  could  not  believe  the  stories  that 
our  photographers  and  reporters  told  me,  and 
I  went  out  to  watch  the  demonatratlona 
myself. 

When  no  newspaperman,  photographer  or 
cameraman  was  visible,  the  demonstrators 
laughed  and  Joked  with  the  poUce,  but  as 
soon  as  a  photographer  or  reporter  appeared, 
they  threw  themselves  Into  wild  gyrations, 
put  their  faces  half  an  Inch  away  from  the 
police  and  screamed  unbelievable  obecenltles 
at  them  and  disported  themselves  like  crazy 
people — all  for  the  benefit  of  the  news  media 
who  dutifully  played  it  up  on  some  front 
pages  and  television  screens. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  racial  violence,  the 
press  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  good  citizens  of  the 
Negro  race,  but  gives  acres  of  space  to  such 
wild  men  as  Stokley  Carmlchael  and  Floyd 
UcKlsslck  who,  according  to  the  best  figures 
available,  are  actually  generals  without  an 
army  In  that  they  have  relatively  few  fol- 
lowers and  very  little  respect  from  anyone 
but  suspiciously  large  sums  of  money  with 
which  to  Incite  riots  and  rebeUlons. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  If  we  Ignore 
these  people,  they  will  go  away,  for  many 
of  them  bave  a  legitimate  complaint  against 
society.  I  do  protest,  however,  playing  them 
out  of  all  Importance  to  their  position  and 
mouence.  Are  not  they  really  the  creatures 
of  the  news  media  and  have  not  we  made 
ihem  what  they  are? 

The  same  thing  might  be  true  of  an 
adulterous  actress  whoee  every  movement  la 
faithfully  reported,  while  the  marital  fldel- 
Itles — 1  suppose  there  must  be  some — of  good 
people    In     the     entertainment     world     go 

unnoticed. 

In  another  connection,  one  disgruntled 
stockholder,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  personal 
publicity  or  In  the  hope  of  provoking  a 
nuisance  value,  brings  suit  against  a  large 
corporation.  To  what  extent  are  we  obligated 
to  play  this  up  when  we  say  nothing  about 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  satisfied  stockholders 
of  the  same  fcorporatlon? 

Certainly,  we  cannot  Ignore  a  riot  In 
Harlem  but  somewhere.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
newspapers  have  the  obligation  to  bring  the 
matters  of  dissent  Into  far  better  perspective 
than  we  have  been  doing  in  recent  years. 
Our  failure  to  play  the  news  properly  and 
to  put  things  Into  reasonable  balance  Is  a 
disservice  to  our  readers  and,  far  more  im- 
portantly, a  disservice  in  a  very  deep  sense 
to  the  nation  we  love. 

In  our  paper  we  make  a  conscious  effu't 
to  play  up  the  good  news  In  our  community, 
particularly  in  matters  concerning  the  Negro 
where  there  Is  so  much  bad  news,  and  In 
matters  of  self-help  and  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  to  offset  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  current  obsession  of  the  Administration 
for  poverty,  real  or  imagined.  In  all  phases. 

I  am  not  at  all  sur»  that  we  do  this  even 
as  well  as  we  should,  although  it  is  the  very 
rare  feature  story  which  can  ever  capture 
the  excitement  of  current  news. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  of  newspapers.  It 
seems  to  me,  with  our  great  resources  of 
mind  and  spU-lt  and  the  vast  news  gathering 


services  which  are  available  to  us— equated 
with  the  Judgment  of  our  editors — la  to  place 
the  news  In  its  proper  perspective  and  to 
be  a  balance  wheel  In  a  disturbed  world. 

Newspapers  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  classic  John  Peter  Zenger  trial  in  1733. 
The  Globe-Democrat  too,  has  come  a  long 
way  since  its  turbulent,  brawling  days  when 
it  fought  slavery  In  a  slave-holding  state  in 
the  1850's  and  kept  Missouri  In  the  Union  In 
the  1860's.  The  newspaper  btislness  Is  one 
which  brings  pride  to  all  of  us  who  have 
made  it  our  life  work,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  conunendlng  it  to  my  sons. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels  that  news- 
papers are  entering  Into  the  evening  of  their 
service.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  think  there 
Is  great  light  at  the  end  of  the  road.  This 
light,  m  my  opinion,  takes  the  form  of  cru- 
sading tot  the  public  Interest  and  of  being  a 
stabilizing  force  for  good  In  a  world  tortured 
by  dissent  and  civil  strife. 

Newspapers  have  had  a  great  role  to  play 
throughout  all  of  our  nations'  history  In  the 
past.  We  have  an  even  greater  one  to  play  In 
the  future. 


[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

May  6,  1967] 
Globx  Honored  at  Missouai  UNrvKEsirv  rem 

News,  Civic  Intzkebt 

(By  Sue  Ann  Wood) 
Columbia,  Mo. — The  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat was  honored  here  Friday  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  for  "Its  unrelenting  assault 
upon  the  blight  of  civil  disorder,  crime  and 
stagnancy  of  piorpoee,  with  the  goal  of  re- 
vitalizing the  city's  pride  In  Its  heritage." 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher,  accepted  the 
Honor  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  from  Dean  Earl  P.  English  of  the 
university  School  of  Journalism  in  special 
ceremonies  In  the  auditorium  of  Jay  H.  Neff 
Hall  on  the  campus. 

OTHES   AWARDS 

Other  honor  award  recipients  were: 

Paul  Miller,  native  Mlssourlan  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  as  well  as  the 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper  chain,  with  head- 
quarters In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  pub- 
lisher of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union. 

Robert  M.  White  n,  editor  and  publUher, 
Mexico,  Mo.,  Evening  Ledger. 

Marvin   D.   McQueen,    an   alumnus  of   the 

School  of  Journalism  who  Is  vice  president  of 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Die  Welt,  outsUndlng  newspaper  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany.  with  accept- 
ance by  Axel  Springer,  publisher. 

Wckt-tv,  Miami,  Fla.,  honored  for  "Its  dis- 
tinguished civic  service,"  with  acceptance  by 
Sidney  D.  Ansln,  president. 

Mr.  White,  who  Is  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  Journalism 
society,  spoke  at  the  ceremonies,  a  highlight 
of  the  68th  Journalism  Week  at  the  school. 

The  1967  medalists  then  were  honor  guests 
of  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Schwada  at 
at  reception  at  the  Chancellor's  home  on  the 
campus  and  at  the  Journalism  Bsoiquet  in 
Rothwell  Gymnasium,  at  which  Mr.  Amberg 
and  Mr.  Miller  were  speakers. 

BXONZX  MEDALS 

Dean  English  presented  each  of  the  award 
recipients  with  a  bronze  medal  and  citation. 
The  citation  to  The  Olobe-Democrat  hailed: 

"Its  115  years  of  service  to  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  Missouri  as  the  state's  oldest  dally 
of  continuous  publication; 

"Its  resurgence  as  a  newspajier  voice  In  Its 
community's  affairs,  and  its  unrelenting  as- 
sault upon  the  blight  of  civil  disorder,  crime 
and  stagnancy  of  purpose,  with  the  goal  of 
revitalizing  the  city's  pride  In  Its  heritage; 

"Its  militant  editorials  and  news  cam- 
paigns demanding  new  labor  laws,  new 
building  codes,  new  freeways  and  schools, 
better  housing,  more  industry,  better  local 


government  and  cultural  improvements  for 
the  city  and  its  people:   and 

"It#  consistent  practice  of  a  newspaper's 
flrst  function:  to  report  the  news  forth- 
rlghtly,  and  to  provide  consteuctlve  leader- 
ship for  Its  public." 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Miller  praised  his  "sen- 
sitive leadership  of  the  Associated  Preas" 
and  his  influence  In  building  the  wire  serv- 
ice Into  "a  news-gathering  giant  serving  8000 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations  in 
more  than  100  countries." 

Mr.  White  was  cited  for  leadership  In  the 
newspaper  field  and  "his  reputation  as  a 
thoughtful  and  articulate  JoiUTiaUst,  earned 
With  his  own  newspaper  at  the  grassroots 
level  and  with  newspapers  In  Chicago  and 
New  York  at  the  metropoUtan  level." 

Mr.  McQueen's  "distinguished  advertising 
career"  was  recognized  In  his  citation,  which 
also  praised  "his  devotion  to  his  alma  mater, 
manifest  In  his  leadership  of  the  Journalism 
Alumni  Association  and  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  University  of  Missouri." 

The  newspaper  Die  Welt  was  dted  for  "Its 
concern  for  national  smd  international  sta- 
bility and  confidence,  and  Its  determination, 
under  the  leadership  of  Its  publisher.  Axel 
Springer,  to  break  down  walls  of  Ignorance, 
prejudice  and  fear  that  divide  the  Germans 
into  two  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  many  hostile  camps." 

Mr.  Springer  spoke  at  a  Joumtillsm  Week 
program  Thtirsday  night. 

The  Miami  television  station  received  a 
citation  for  "Influence  and  Impact  in  Its 
community  through  superior  news  reporting, 
hard-hitting  documentaries  and  courageous 
editorials"  and  for  "dedicated  efforts  to  re- 
duce Juvenile  delinquency  and  other  forms 
of  antl-aoclal  activities  in  the  Greater  Miami 
area." 

8CBIOI7S   THRKAT 

Mr.  White  In  his  address  warned  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  "now  poses  a  se- 
rious threat  to  a  vital  area  of  the  people's 
right  to  know." 

He  said  the  Reardon  Committee  of  the 
Bar  is  seeking  greater  secrecy  In  arrests  and 
trial.  Some  persons  do  not  resOlze  the  value 
of  their  right  to  know,  he  said,  because  the 
media  have  failed  to  make  It  clear. 

"The  reason  for  our  being  is  accuracy  and 
truth,"  Mr.  White  asserted.  "Only  by  servmg 
the  truth  can  we  keep  the  faith  and  walk 
the  hard  and  hazardous  course  that  la  our 
lino  of  duty." 


MEAT  IMPORT  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  will  fur- 
ther control  the  import  of  foreign  meats 
In  order  to  protect  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  might  otherwise  be 
slowly  choked  to  death  by  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  low-cost  foreign  meat  coming  into 
the  country. 

Etespite  the  restrictions  made  by  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  8a- 
482,  today's  ranchers  suffer  the  lowest 
prices  In  many  years,  and  without  bold 
new  steps  in  the  field,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  not  at  all  bright. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
price  of  cattle  has  declined  sharply.  Last 
week,  a  slight  Increase  was  seen  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
their  mid-May  announo«nents.  But  even 
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those  figiires  show  that  the  prices  are  not 
up  to  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Beef 
cattle  averaged  $22.20  per  hundredweight 
in  mid-May,  up  from  $21.60  in  mld-Aprll. 
But  in  April  of  1966,  the  price  was  $23 
per  hundred.  The  current  level  does  not 
even  match  the  price  of  a  year  ago,  much 
less  reflect  the  normal  growth  rate  which 
could  have  been  expected. 

The  losses  shown  in  these  figures  focus 
even  more  sharply  when  considered  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  living  supplies  purchased  by 
farmers  rose  one-third  of  1  percent  in 
the  month  of  April,  to  hit  a  new  high, 
now  3  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Prices 
remain  lower  than  last  year;  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

When  net  beef  Imports  in  the  year  1966 
are  totaled,  including  those  which  are  not 
covered  in  the  law,  they  amount  to  al- 
most 10  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  commer- 
cial beef  production.  And  for  the  first  3 
months  of  1967,  beef  imports  were  23 
percent  greater  than  the  comparable  pe- 
riod for  1966.  There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  canned,  cooked,  and  cured  beef 
imports  in  this  same  period. 

As  to  other  meats,  average  hog  prices 
were  $21.70  per  hundred  in  mid-May, 
compared  with  $17  in  mid- April,  and 
$22.30  In  May  1966. 

In  brief,  these  figures  reveal  that  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  have 
not  enjoyed  the  normal  growth  experi- 
enced by  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In- 
deed, they  have  suffered  serious  setbacks. 

In  the  light  of  several  years'  experi- 
ence,   some    weaknesses    have    revealed 

themselves  In  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964.  In  addition  to  using  a  base  period 
including  an  abnormally  high  year  for 
Imports,  Public  Law  88-482  contained 
two  provisions  which  virtually  assured  a 
high  level  of  Imports.  First,  it  provided 
for  a  too-generous  quota  increase  based 
on  the  growth  of  domestic  marketings. 
Second,  projected  imports  were  allowed 
to  exceed  quotas  by  10  percent  before 
such  restrictions  could  become  operative. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  problems  of  imports 
faced  by  the  cattle  raisers  and  livestock 
producers. 

Briefly,  my  bill  makes  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  the  levels  of  import  of  fr^h, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  goat,  and  sheep, 
as  well  as  on  other  categories  of  ix)rk  and 
processed  meats.  It  differs  from  many 
similar  bills  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress in  that  most  of  those  bills  leave  the 
import  levels  of  pork  and  prepared  meats 
to  the  President's  discretion,  while  my 
bill  creates  a  similar  kind  of  mandatory 
limitation  for  import  of  all  the  above- 
mentioned  categories  of  meats. 

Under  my  bill,  the  President  does  have 
the  power  to  adjust  the  import  quotas 
when  required  to  preserve  the  national 
security  when  domestic  production  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand,  and  when 
BUbaequent  trade  agreements  insiire  that 
the  purpose  of  this  act  will  be  main- 
tained. 

When  foreign  meat  imports  stand  as 
such  a  threat  to  all  meat  producers,  I  do 
not  feel  that  only  a  certain  class  of  pro- 
ducer should  have  import  protection.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  my  bill  extends  the 
mandatory  limitations  to  protect  all  of 
the    meat  producers    of    the    country, 


whether  they  produce  beef,  pox^  goat 
or  mutton. 

There  are  essentially  six  things  my 
bill  would  do,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  outline  them  for  you. 

First.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  10- 
percent  cushion  which  must  now  be  used 
before  mandatory  import  limitations 
take  effect. 

Second.  The  Import  levels,  on  which 
the  limitations  would  take  effect,  would 
not  have  to  be  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Rather,  the  limits 
would  be  keyed  to  the  average  Imports 
expected  In  that  year,  and  actually  ex- 
perienced in  the  preceding  2  calendar 
years. 

Third.  The  bill  would  change  the  period 
on  which  the  total  quotas  would  be  based. 
The  bill  uses  the  average  of  the  5-year 
period  from  1958  to  1962.  This  would 
eliminate  the  highest  year  on  record, 
1963,  and  lower  the  base  from  the  present 
725  million  pounds  to  585.5  million 
pounds.  As  to  prepared  meats  and  sau- 
sages, the  quota  \rould  utilize  the  same 
base  period,  1958-62,  and  establish  a 
limit  of  348.887,000  pounds. 

Fourth.  The  bill  states  that  quotas  be 
imposed  quarterly,  Instead  of  annually. 
This  move  will  "even  out"  the  flow  of  im- 
ports during  the  year,  and  prevent  sea- 
sonal surges. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  other 
products,  such  as  canned  and  cured  beef 

and  pork.  It  would  extend  the  restric- 
tions to  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  lamb 
and  swine;  sausages;  and  preserved  and 

prepared  beef,  pork,  and  veal. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  that  foreign 
purchases  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  included  in  the  meat  quotas  es- 
tablished for  the  United  States.  Under 
the  old  procedure,  foreign  piirchases  by 
the  Defense  Department  were  not  taken 
into  accoimt  in  setting  quotas.  Conse- 
quently, the  American  producers  were 
again  cut  out  of  a  potential  market 

The  present  bill  has  the  endorsement 
of  most  aU  of  the  stock  producers  in  my 
district.  I  have  received  much  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject.  As  to  the  man- 
datory restrictions  on  pork-processed 
meats,  the  Texas  and  Southwest  Cattle 
Raisers  Association  have  endorsed  such 
moves.  I  think  it  is  good  to  see  that  all  of 
the  producers  have  joined  together  in  an 
effort  to  curb  the  influx  of  meats. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee.  who  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  that  this  mat- 
ter will  receive  quick  consideration. 


CARDINAL-DESIGNATE  PATRICK 
ALOYSrOS  O'BOYLE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  choosing  to 
bestow  the  honor  of  the  cardinalate  upon 
Archbishop  Patrick  Aloyslus  O'Boyle  has 


been  unlversaUy  recognized  as  a  flttlng 
recognition,  both  of  the  personal  quaj. 
Itles  and  achievements  of  the  new  car- 
dinal himself,  and  of  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  city  and  archdiocese  of 
Washington.  Archbishop  O'Boyle,  in  the 
excellent  statement  which  he  issued  upon 
learning  of  his  selection,  turned,  immedi- 
ately  after  the  declaration  of  his  grati- 
tude and  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Paul  VI,  to  the  significance  of  this  action 
as  constituting  a  recognition  of  the  com- 
munity which  he  serves. 

The  generoua  action  of  His  HoUness 

He  proclaimed — 
Is  a  deserved  recognition  of  the  Increasing 
Importance  of  our  Nation's  Capital  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Chiirch  and  of  the  world.  In 
a  very  real  sense  this  honor  which  has  come 
to  me  Is  an  expression  of  the  Holy  Father's 
gratitude,  not  only  to  the  prleets,  reUglom 
and  devoted  laity  of  the  Washington  Arch- 
diocese, but  also  to  the  many  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  other  faiths  who  have  labored  beside 
us  In  attacking  the  problems  of  racial  and 
social  injustice  which  are  of  common  con- 
cern. 

It  was  typical  of  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  that  he  could  see  his  personal 
elevation  to  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  tribute  to 
those  around  him,  more  than  to  himself. 
Through  a  long  and  strongly  influential 
career,  his  success  as  a  leader  has  con- 
sistently come  from  his  evident  concern, 
not  with  his  own  power  or  prestige,  but 
with  the  achievement  of  needed  results. 
Like  Pope  Paul,  he  combines  a  respect  lor 
the  dignity  of  the  office  he  happens  to 

hold  With  a  complete  personal  simplicity 
and  humility.  He  has  not  sought  leader- 
ship, but  has  achieved  leadership  by 
moving  steadily,  powerfully,  and  inexor- 
ably toward  the  elimination  of  evils  in 
our  society,  and  the  achievement  of  social 
justice.  Jovial  and  unpretentious  in  per- 
sonal contact,  the  Cardinal  O'Boyle  can 
yet  be  formidable  and  decisive  in  public 
controversy,  as  witness  his  fierce  attack, 
in  1962,  on  the  sterilization  of  the  medi- 
cally indigent,  particularly  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  as  in  Fauquier  County, 
Va.;  and  his  denunciation,  in  a  sermon 
in  1965,  of  proposed  Government  birth 
control  programs  as  an  "intrusion  in  the 
private  rights  of  citizens." 

The  new  Cardinal  can  look  back  upon 
a  long  career  of  steadily  Increasing  re- 
sponsibilities, and  of  solid  and  lasting  ac- 
complishments. His  direction  in  life  has 
been  steady,  though  his  goals  have 
broadened  and  his  powers  developed 
through  the  years.  His  first  assignment 
as  a  young  curate  at  St.  Columba's 
Church  in  New  York,  as  director  of  the 
Catholic  Ouardians  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  caring  for  dependent 
children  in  the  New  York  Archdiocese, 
pointed  the  way  in  which  young  Father 
O'Boyle's  career  was  to  proceed.  A  prac- 
tical and  constructive  concern  for  the 
helpless  and  disadvantaged,  particularly 
for  the  orphans,  the  ill,  the  impoverished, 
and  the  victims  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  has  marked  Cardinal 
O'Boyle's  life  and  character  at  all  pe- 
riods. Like  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  he  can 
say: 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 

As  a  boy  of  10,  delivering  newspapers 
on  both  morning  and  evening  routes  In 
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order  to  help  his  mother  support  the 
family  after  his  father's  death,  he 
learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
dissemination  of  the  news;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  this  imderstanding.  bom  of 
experience,  entered  into  his  motivation 
when,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Vati- 
can Council.  Archbishop  O'Boyle  acted 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move  to  set 
up  the  American  bishops  panel,  to  pro- 
vide for  better  commimication  between 
the  council  and  the  press.  Father 
O'Boyle.  whUe  serving  in  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York,  studied  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Service  Work,  and 
taught  at  Fordhsun  University's  School 
of  Social  Work;  he  gained  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  institutional  care 
of  poor  children  by  serving  as  a  director 
of  three  different  homes  for  dependent 
children,  one  of  them  for  Negroes,  all  at 
the  same  time.  During  this  period,  too. 
he  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  of  the 
New  York  City  Child  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. He  served  the  New  York  Catholic 
charities  in  various  capacities,  from 
assistant  director  of  the  chUdren's  divi- 
sion to  executive  director  of  CathoUc 
charities  of  the  archdiocese.  Durmg 
World  War  n,  he  was  made  director  of 
War  Relief  Services — National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference;  and  of  his  work  in 
that  post,  the  late  Archbishop  John  T. 
McNichoIas  of  Cincinnati,  then  chair- 
man of  the  NCWC  administrative 
board,  said  that  it  would  "ever  live  in 
the  annals  of  the  history  of  our  country 
and  the  world." 

The  rare  combination  of  administra- 
tive efiBciency  and  human  concern,  ac- 
quired by  Cardinal  O'Boyle  through  na- 
tive inclination,  training,  and  years  of 
exacting  work  in  highly  responsible  posi- 
tions, has  been  of  immense  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Washington  archdiocese,  but  to  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Nation  as  well.  In  November 

1961,  Archbishop  O'Boyle  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  administrative  board  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  was  reelected  to  that  post  in 

1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  post,  following  the 
completion  of  his  fifth  term  as  chairman 
of  the  administrative  board,  he  was 
prased  by  the  board  for  "his  patience,  his 
unselfishness  and  his  skill  In  achieving  a 
superb  degree  of  harmony  and  unity 
among  our  hierarchy."  The  board 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Cardmal  Spellman,  stating  that 
Archbishop  O'Boyle  "presided  over  the 
progress  of  NCWC  during  the  historic 
years  of  Vatican  Council  n  and  has  been 
the  quiet  architect  of  the  revised  struc- 
ture of  our  secretariat." 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  received  honors 
far  too  numerous  to  attempt  their  listing 
here,  but  perhaps  the  one  that  best  epito- 
mizes his  achievement  here  is  the  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  which  wsw 
presented  to  him  for  his  "eminent  lead- 
ership in  fostering  interracial  under- 
standing" and  for  his  "courageous  pro- 
nouncements In  behalf  of  human  rights, 
especially  the  underprivileged." 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  be  raised  directly  from  the  status 
of  Monslgnor  to  the  position  of  Arch- 
bishop. He  was  the  first  Archbishop  of 


the  newly  created  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1948,  and  he  has  now  been 
chosen  as  Washington's  first  Cardinal. 
The  people  of  Washington  are  justly 
proud  and  pleased  that  this  great  church 
honor  has  come  to  one  who  has  so  ably 
and  devotedly  served  people  of  all  races 
and  aU  creeds  in  this  great  metropolitan 
center.  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I,  in  par- 
ticular, are  most  happy,  and  we  share  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Washington  in 
celebrating  the  elevation  of  that  great 
churchman  and  true  progressive.  Patrick 
Aloysius  Cardinal  O'Boyle. 


A  CALL  FOR  RESISTANCE  TO  AID  OR 
TRADE  WITH  NATIONS  ENDAN- 
GERING WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  re- 
turned from  the  Middle  East.  While  I 
was  there  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  the  Assistant  Director 
General  of  U.S.  Affairs  in  Israel,  with  the 
U.S.  Military  Attach^  in  Israel,  with  the 
Embassy  staff  at  Tel  Aviv,  and  with  the 
consular  staff  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  these  peo- 
ple that  Israel  can  take  care  of  itself  if 
we  wlU  only  stop  helping  its  enemies. 

We  are  making  the  same  mistakes  in 

the  Middle  East  that  we  have  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  First  we  give 
economic  aid,  then  military  aid,  then  we 
send  miUtary  advisers,  and  then  we  are 
in  a  full  blown  war. 

In  the  past  20  years  we  have  spent  $13 
billion  in  aid  to  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
followed  a  policy  of  building  up  a  country 
so  that  it  can  wage  war  on  its  neighbors, 
and  then  we  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  neighbors. 

We  did  this  with  the  Greeks,  with  the 
Turks,  with  the  Indians  and  with  the 
Pakistani.  Now  there  is  great  pressure  on 
us  to  help  Israel  defeat  the  Arab  nations 
we  have  been  subsidizing. 

There  is  an  old  expression: 

If  you  fool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  If  you 
fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me. 

We  are  spending  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  boondoggling  money  to  poten- 
tial enemies  right  now  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  support  of  a  con- 
cept of  a  world  association  of  free  na- 
tions. I  believe  we  should  use  the  leader- 
ship of  which  we  are  capable  to  help  only 
those  nations  which  are  not  involved  in 
territorial  expansion.  We  have  to  stop 
using  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  war  all 
around  the  world. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  resisting  all  aid  or  trade  with 
nations  that  are  endangering  world 
peace. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE:  A  DISCOURAGE- 
MENT TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago,  on  June  1,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross, 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Exchange,  a  publication  for 
workers  in  Federal  service,  concerning 
the  Otepka  case.  The  article  dealt  in  part 
with  the  decision  to  drop  10  of  the  13 
charges  against  Mr.  Otepka  which  were 
concerned  with  the  mutilation  of  classi- 
fied documents.  Stated  the  Exchange: 

The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  Is  Mr.  JaSe's  fear  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  Information 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  persons  actual- 
ly Involved  in  the  "mutilations"  and.  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  In  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  this  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedmgs  against 
the  persons  so  exposed. 

The  rest  of  the  above  paragraph  gets 
more  interesting  as  it  goes  on: 

In  turn,  these  persons  have  already  indi- 
cated they  will  reveal  the  identities  of  the 
"top  persons"  in  the  Etepartment  of  State 
who  had  Instructed  them  to  "mutUate"  the 
documents  tmd  to  "plant  them"  In  Mr. 
Otepka '8  bum  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  msike 
it  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out 

the  mutilations. 

After  what  has  already  transpired  In 
this  famous  case,  the  above  statement 
comes  as  no  surprise.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  State  De- 
partment security  procedures  which  in- 
volved Mr.  Otepka,  the  hearings  of  which 
amounted  to  20  parts.  The  report  on 
these  hearings  is  still  being  written  and 
should  soon  be  avaUable.  On  the  House 
side  there  is  concern  that  Mr.  Otepka 
will  receive  fair  and  just  treatment.  If 
the  State  Department  thinks  it  will  even- 
tually slide  this  case  under  the  rug  and 
the  whole  affair  forgotten.  It  Is  mistaken. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  public  can  be 
of  immense  assistance  by  learning  the 
facts  and  making  their  sentiments 
known  here  in  Washington.  Democrats 
imd  Republicans  alike  realize  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  responsible  and 
competent  people  to  seek  Federal  em- 
plojTnent;  they  likewise  have  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  assuring  such  employees  that 
they  will  receive  just  and  fair  treatment 
if  they  clash  with  the  Federal  Jugger- 
naut. 

To  provide  some  background  on  the 
Otepka  case.  I  Include  the  article  "Dis- 
miss All  But  Three  Otepka  Case 
Charges,"  by  WiUard  Edwards,  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribime  of  June  7,  1967, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dismiss     All     but     Three     Otepka     Cask 

Chakges — Secret  Hearing  Is  Started 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  8. — Ten  of  13  chargM, 
filed  against  Otto  F.  Otepka  when  he  waa 
fired  three  and  one-balf  years  ago.  were  dia- 
mlssed  today  at  the  opening  of  a  secret 
hearing  in  the  state  department. 

The  motion  to  drop  the  charges  was  made 
by  Irving  Jaffe,  representing  the  justice  de- 
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partment  wblch  U  acting  as  proaecutor  be- 
fore a  state  department  hearing  examiner. 

Tbe  cancelled  diarges,  once  offered  as  jus- 
tiflcatton  for  dlKmlsaal  of  Otepka  for  conduct 
iinbecomlng  a  state  department  ofBeer,  re- 
lated to  hla  alleged  "declaaalflcatlon"  of 
confidential  documents;  bis  "mutilation"  of 
slmlUar  papers;  and  bis  supposed  providing 
of  questions  to  be  asked  of  witnesses  at  a 
Senate  hearing. 

XB8UK  or  JTTSISDIcnON 

Asked  by  Otepka's  attorney,  Roger  Robb. 
the  reason  for  dismissing  the  charges,  Jaffe 
said  they  did  not  relate  to  the  main  issue  in 
the  case — the  conflict  of  Jurisdiction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

Three  charges  remain  against  Otepka. 
They  acctue  him  of  giving  confidential 
papers  to  J.  Q.  Sourwine,  chief  counsel  of 
the  Senate  internal  security  subcommittee, 
for  use  in  an  Inquiry  Into  lax  security  pro- 
cedures in  the  state  department. 

Otepka  was  the  former  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  evaluations  in  the  depsu^ment's  of- 
fice of  security  when  he  was  locked  out  of 
his  office  in  June,  1963,  denied  access  to  his 
files,  and  placed  in  isolation.  Formal  dis- 
missal followed  in  November.  1063.  He  has 
been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  defend  blm- 
self  ever  since. 

otxpka's  pronx  tapped 

Otepka's  troubles  began  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  when  he  challenged  the 
procedure  of  waiving  security  checks  for 
btmdreds  of  high-ranking  department  em- 
ployes. The  department  placed  a  tap  on  his 
telephone.  Subsequently,  three  officials  ad- 
mitted they  bad  not  told  the  truth  in  deny- 
ing knowledge  of  this  "bugging"  operation. 

One  of  those  officials.  John  F.  ReiUy.  then 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  se- 
curity, hastily  resigned  but  was  later  given 
another  high-salaried  position  with  the  Fed- 
etBl  OommunlcatloQB  Coaunlaslon.  He  has 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  but  Jaffe  told 
Bobb  at  the  hearing  that  Rellly  had  not 
stated  whether  he  would  answer  the  sum. 
mons. 

Jaffe  wanted  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked  Rellly.  Robb  told  him 
the  questioning  would  cover  "everything 
about  bis  relations  with  Otepka." 

PBOTESTS    SKCaXCT    BTTUNC 

Over  Robb's  protests,  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  was  declared  to  be  a  "classified" 
document,  not  open  to  later  inspection  by 
press  or  public.  Jaffe  explained  that  certain 
documents  to  be  Introduced  were  conflden- 
Ual. 

"Every  one  of  thoee  documents  has  been 
made  public  In  the  published  hearings  of  the 
Senate  internal  security  subcommittee  on 
this  case,"  Robb  noted.  "Even  If  they  are 
to  be  classified,  there  is  no  excuse  for  secrecy 
on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  transcript 
There  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  ruling." 

The  hearing  Is  expected  to  last  10  days. 
Otepka  has  not  yet  testified.  His  defense  U 
that  the  only  unauthorized  information  he 
supplied  to  the  subcommittee  was  material 
disproving  the  testimony  of  others  tliat 
made  him  out  a  liar. 


SOMETIMES  HARD  TO  TELL  FRIEND 
FROM  FOE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East  is  of  grave  concern  to 
every  peace-loving  person  in  the  world. 


We  are  In  a  tense  situation,  where  mis- 
calculation can  explode  into  world  de- 
struction. 

As  we  read  the  treaties  which  we  have 
made,  often  with  those  who  have  had  no 
hesitancy  to  break  the  spirit  or  the  word 
of  our  documents,  Americans  sometimes 
wonder.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell 
friend  from  foe. 

We  have  asked  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  more  times  than  can  be  counted 
for  someone  to  teU  us  one  Inch  of  ground 
we  covet  in  South  Vietnam.  We  thought 
that  the  world  had  learned  that  you  can- 
not appease  aggresgion — even  when  It  is 
a  primitive  land  like  Ethiopia. 

I  beUeve  that  the  United  States  must 
see  that  Israel's  Integrity  as  a  nation  is 
preserved. 

Without  question,  Nasser  and  his  Nazl- 
style  allies  exploit  the  big  He  to  Impli- 
cate the  United  States  in  their  miserable 
failure  on  the  battlefield.  He  hopes  to 
bring  a  confrontation  between  the  big 
powers— to  save  his  faltering  course,  just 
as  he  had  failed  miserably  on  the  eco- 
nomic front. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  these  hostilities  with  its  foreign 
aid  that  these  same  lands — now  engaged 
In  mortal  conflict — have  received  from 
us. 

Even  when  Nasser  told  us  literally  to 
go  and  drink  out  of  the  sea,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  many  foreign  aid  advocates 
as  unthinkable  that  some  of  us  would 
think  that  we  should  cease  our  gifts 
that  helped  to  perpetuate  his  despotic 
course. 

Foreign  aid  advocates  claim  the  pro- 
gram lifts  up  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions— and  their  most  foolish  statement 
is  that  it  makes  "friends'*  for  the  United 
States. 

I  thought  of  this  as  I  watched  the 
King  of  Jordan,  himself  the  victim  of 
the  wrath  of  Nasser,  rush  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  with  a  land  that  had  be- 
friended him. 

I  wonder  how  a  soldier  In  Israel  must 
feel  as  he  battles  an  American-made 
tank. 

These  "friends"  we  have  made  are 
sacking  our  embassies.  An  American  can 
be  hacked  to  death  among  such  friendly 
people  today. 

We  have  requests  before  the  Congress 
for  more  foreign  aid  In  spite  of  predic- 
tions of  fantastic  deficits.  There  seems 
to  be  something  bizarre  and  yet  strangely 
comic  as  we  witness  opposing  sides  both 
using  U.S.  airplanes  and  arms.  In  this 
same  context,  we  send  our  money  so 
that  they  can  be  stronger  to  cut  off  oil 
shipments  to  those  who  have  given  them 
foreign  aid,  to  bum  the  buildings  of  the 
Nation  which  has  won  so  many  "friends" 
with  Its  bounty. 

The  right  hand  does  not  seem  to  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  I  think  for- 
eign aid  ought  to  have  a  pretty  low 
priority  on  govenunental  expenditures, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
deficits  of  the  magnitude  we  have  heard 
projected  in  some  quarters,  seriously 
threaten  the  American  economy. 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  American 
people  can  do.  The  thousands  of  lives 
that  have  been  lost  in  South  Vietnam  is 
a  tremendous  sacrifice. 


How  many  of  the  "friends"  we  have 
made  have  come  to  our  aid? 

Most  are  derisive,  insulting,  spit  in  our 
faces,  and  trade  with  the  enemy  as  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  increase 
their  trade. 

Sometimes  It  is  hard  for  me  to  tell 
friend  from  foe. 

But  it  is  not  hard  for  me  to  tell  that 
we  need  more  commonsense  in  foreign 
aid. 


NEED    TO    ESTABLISH    A    LASTING 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel, 
standing  alone,  has  repulsed  the  enemies 
bent  on  her  total  annihilation.  A  resolu- 
tion for  a  cease-fire,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  The  situation 
is  approximately  what  it  was  in  1956.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  not  repeat  the  error  we 
made  that  year. 

We  stepped  in  to  stop  an  Israel- 
Egyptian  shooting  war  then,  too.  And  so 
anxious  were  we  to  stop  the  bloodshed 
that  we  did  not  adequately  provide  for 
really  meaningful,  long-lasting  settle- 
ment. While  our  efforts  then  apparently 
caused  us  to  gain  some  favor  with  the 
Arab  nations.  It  was  of  a  most  transitory 
nature;  those  nations  seemed  this  week 
almost  in  a  race  for  the  privilege  o' 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  thr 

United  States. 

Should  the  cease-fire  be  accepted  T 
hope,  instead  of  returning  to  the  old 
status  during  any  negotiations — as  we 
did  in  1956 — that  the  territorial  status 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  cease- 
fire will  be  maintained  until  all  negotia- 
tions to  establish  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  completed. 


VALIANT  ISRAEL  DEFENDERS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
crisis  has  been  enhanced  by  last  night's 
cease-fire  call  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  Nasser  and  his  stooges 
still  leave  no  doubt  of  their  long-sought 
objective — the  complete  annihilation  of 
Israel. 

Despite  their  military  defeats,  their 
aim  repeated  now  even  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  ever — to  destroy  Israel — as 
obviously  impossible  as  that  grand  design 
maybe. 

For  years  this  fanatical  cause  has  ob- 
sessed Nasser  and  his  stooges.  They  left 
no  doubt  for  a  long  time  that  they  are  the 
aggressors.    Their    public    declarations. 
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their  massive  troop  mobilizations  on  Is- 
rael's borders,  their  illegal  blockades, 
their  military  alliances  encircling  Israel 
made  this  war  inevitable. 

The  brave  and  valiant  Israeli  people — 
yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  people,  for  Israel's 
defenders  are  men.  women,  and  children 
of  all  ages — have  amazed  the  world  with 
their  determined  might.  They  not  only 
have  thrown  back  their  enemies,  but 
bave  pushed  them,  far  Into  the  Arabs' 
own  territories. 

Unlike  the  Arabs,  whose  repeated  ob- 
jective has  been  one  of  destruction,  a  vow 
reflected  so  vividly  by  recent  develop- 
ments, Israel  seeks  only  to  live  in  peace 
and  in  cooperation  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. In  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  hos- 
tilities In  1956,  Israel  sought  only  to  de- 
fend its  land,  its  people,  and  its  freedom. 
The  fundamental  issues  remain  im- 
changed. 

We  are  committed  to  resist  aggression 
and  defend  freedom.  To  the  dismay  of 
so  many  Americans  who  have  faith  in 
our  commitments — and  no  nation  could 
have  been  more  reassured  by  our  pledges 
through  the  years  than  Israel — our  Gov- 
ernment annoimced  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. 

Ironically,  as  a  cover  for  Arab  mili- 
tary defeats,  Nasser  now  claUns  the 
United  States  is  secretly  fighting  much 
of  Israel's  battle,  which  is  typical  of  the 
Egyptian  dictator's  wild  and  blatant 
lies. 

Now,  In  deqjeratlon,  he  compoiinds 
his  belligerence  and  irresponsibility  by 
cutting  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  He  has  cut  off  access 
through  the  Suez.  He  cuts  off  Arab  oil. 

Surely  at  this  point  with  the  break  in 
diplomatic  relations,  we  should  nullify 
our  status  of  being  "neutral"  In  "thought, 
word,  and  deed"  and  let  Israel  and  the 
world  know  that  we  will  insist  on  a  set- 
tlement of  this  war  on  terms  that  will 
not  leave  the  way  for  any  outbreaks  in 
threats  to  world  peace  in  the  future. 

We  welcome  the  cease-fire  call,  and 
we  hope  the  cease-fire  will  be  just  that — 
and  not  leave  the  way  open  to  the  need 
for  a  cease-fire  later. 

The  United  States,  In  order  to  yet 
give  meaning  to  Its  commitments,  should 
take  the  leadership  in  Insisting  that  any 
settlement  include  the  resolving  of  the 
heretofore  hopelessly  confused  question 
of  boundaries  and  the  question  of  tran- 
sit rights  through  the  Suez  and  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba.  It  must  be  Implemented  In 
cooperation  with  and  protection  of  a 
United  Nations  force  or  other  interna- 
tional authority. 

And,  most  Important,  any  settlement 
must  Include  willingness  of  the  Arabs  to 
accept  the  legal  existence  of  Israel  and 
recognize  her  accordingly. 

For  20  years  there  have  been  three 
devastating  wars  In  the  area.  The  Arab 
States  have  never  accepted  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  Israel  and  for  the 
19  years  since  its  statehood  they  have 
considered  themselves  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  Israelis. 

How  can  there  ever  be  peace  unless 
Egypt  and  other  Arab  States  accept  the 
State  of  Israel? 

Israel  has  indicated  Its  willingness  to 
accept  the  cease-fire,  depending  upon  the 
acceptance  by  the  other  side,  which  up 
to  this  moment  vehemently  declines. 


A  cease-fire  and  a  following  settlement 
depends  upon  oooperation  of  all  parties. 
There  must  be  acceptance  of  the  very 
realistic  fact  that  Israel  Is  a  very  much 
alive  member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions and  there  must  be  elimination  of 
the  fiction  that  it  Is  nonexistent.  Last- 
ing peace  can  only  be  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights 
of  all. 


IMPROVED  WEATHER 
FORECASTING 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21.  1967,  a  tornado  which  struck 
northern  Illinois  caused  extensive  dam- 
age to  Oak  Lawn,  Hometown,  Chicago 
Ridge,  and  other  communities  In  the 
suburban  area  of  Chicago  and  In  the  city 
itself. 

The  destruction  inherent  when  a  tor- 
nado strikes  Is  very  often  complicated  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  warning  and  this 
was  a  factor  in  causing  the  shock  and 
confusion  which  naturally  reigned  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster.  Therefore.  I  deem  it 
of  special  Interest  that  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Congress  to  expand  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  im- 
prove weather  forecasting.  I  ask  leave  to 
Insert  the  resolution  Into  the  Rscord  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

[From  the  State  of  Illinois,  76th  General 
Assembly] 
8  J.  Res.  67 

VTbereas,  The  tornado  Is  the  most  violent 
of  all  storms;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  most  recent  such  storm 
disaster  Involving  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State  of  IlIlnolB,  the  tornado  dipped 
its  death  dealing  spout  over  the  communities 
of  Belvldere  and  Oak  Lawn  killing  flfty-nlne 
and  ca\islng  property  damage  wblch  mounted 
in  the  himdredB  of  millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  Federal  government  Is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  national  de- 
fense, space  research  and  development,  and 
a  multitude  of  various  welfare  prograxnB.  It 
is  appalling  that  so  little  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  is  spent  on  research  and  development 
In  the  area  of  weather  forecasting;  and 

Whereas,  ITie  Federal  government  has  pre- 
empted the  area  of  weather  forecasting,  and 
it  has  failed  in  discharging  its  responsibility; 
and 

Whereas,  A  relatively  small  amount  Is  spent 
for  resecuxh  and  development  in  this  vitally 
Important  area;  and 

Whereas,  there  was  no  warning  given  to 
the  residents  of  Belvldere  and  Oak  Lawn  of 
the  imminent  disaster;  and 

Whereas,  Now  after  dozens  of  tcM'nsdoes 
have  inflicted  grievous  loss  and  destruction 
on  life  and  property,  and  thus  far  we  have 
not  found  a  way  to  control  weather,  there  Is 
an  obvious  need  for  the  Federal  government 
to  push  more  vigorously  In  the  research  and 
development  of  weather  forecasting  so  as  to 
facilitate  effective  warning  systems  that  will 
protect  the  people  from  disaster;  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  nit- 
nois,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  respectfully  petition  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expand  its 
efforts  in  research  and  development  of 
weather  forecasting  by  substantially  Increas- 
ing the  appropriation  to  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  which  has 
charge  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  so  as  to 
discharge  fully  Its  fiscal  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  weU  being  of  the  people;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  TTnited  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  May  IS,  1967. 
Sajctth.  M.  SHApno, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Fennakdes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. U&y  26,  1967. 


Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Fkkdkic  B.  Sxlcki, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


MEMORIAL.    SERVICE    IN    COMMEM- 
ORAIION  OF  LIDICE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of   the    gentleman   from 

Ohio? 

There  wbls  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Czechoslovaklan  town  of  Lidice  will 
be  marked  by  a  special  memorial  service 
in  Lidice,  HI.,  on  June  11. 1  would  like  to 
Insert  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  JoUet  Herald-News— May 
9,  1967— to  remind  us  that  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  is  a  constant  one. 

TRZ  ComCXMOKATTON  OF  LlDICC,  JUNK  11,  1987 

In  June  1942,  a  mercUeee  oppreeaw  de- 
stroyed the  vUUMse  of  Lldloe,  Csechoalovakla. 
The  destruction  of  this  tiny  vmage  was  an 
act  of  calculated  cruelty  which  has  never 
ceased  to  shock  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

However,  despite  humanity's  ooUective  con- 
science there  have  been  many  Lidlces  on  our 
planet  since  June  1942. 

And  even  as  the  list  of  Lidlces  has  thus 
grown  longer  and  longer,  mankind's  means 
for  perpetrating  new  horrors  have  steadUy 
grown  more  and  more  awesome  and  more  and 
more  terrible. 

We  Americans  are  brought  up  beUevlng  in 
the  sacrednesa  of  human  life.  In  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  values,  and  In  the  sacrednesa 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

In  America,  first  among  the  individual's 
basic  rights  Is  the  right  to  life.  It  must  fol- 
low then  that  we  Americana  are  opposed  to 
the  blind  and  wanton  destruction  of  homes 
and  villages — wherever — and  to  the  blind  and 
senseless  taking  of  human  life— wherever. 

For  the  dark  reaUty  of  the  destruction  of 
Lidice  stands  at  the  far  end  of  the  road  from 
the  shining  promise  of  our  American  Dream. 

It  must  f  oUow  then  that  we  solemnly  com- 
memorate the  destruction  of  Lldloe  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  man's  continuing  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

And  thinking  on  the  forces  which  produced 
Lidice  and  Its  terrible  consequences  can  only 
strengthen  and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
Ideals  of  America. 

For  through  the  Commemoraticm  of  the 
destruction  of  Lidice  we  reaffirm  our  faith 
and  our  belief  in  the  dignity  and  the  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind  which  is  nothing  less 
than  our  American  Dream. 
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I.BST   WX   FORGET 


On  June  Otb,  1942,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Prague,  CsechosloTakla,  In  the  softly  rolling 
lilllB  of  Old  Bohemia,  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  United  States,  stood  a  little  mining 
village. 

On  June  10th.  1942,  this  little  hamlet  died 
as  a  martyr  village,  and  Its  death  knell  was 
heard  around  the  world.  It  was  blasted, 
burned,  and  plowed  under.  The  ruins  of  Its 
church  became  the  graveslte  where  Its  dead 
were  burled  In  a  mass  grave. 

Lidice  was  the  name  of  the  village  anni- 
hilated by  the  Nazis  on  June  10th,  1942,  In 
rei»4sal  for  the  assassination  of  Relnhard 
Heydrlch  of  the  Nazi  Elite  Oviard.  They  shot, 
by  a  firing  squad,  185  men  and  teen-age  boys, 
condemned  most  of  the  105  children  to  the 
gas  chambers,  and  sent  the  203  women  to 
concentration  camps. 

Lidice,  Czechoslavakla  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  barley  planted  to  cover  the  mass 
grave  of  the  dead.  Its  name  and  past  were 
erased  from  the  public  records,  but  frc»n  the 
onset  the  outrage  for  revenge  and  a  drastic 
example  to  frighten  the  people  failed  In  Its 
purpose. 

This  t3?ranny  so  shocked  the  entire  world 
that  Winston  Chiu-chlll  and  I>resldent  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Issued  an  appeal  to  rechrls- 
ten  "Lidice"  in  the  United  States,  to  per- 
petuate in  the  hearts  of  all  people  the  love  of 
human  freedom  and  the  courage  to  main- 
tain It. 

Mr.  Dominic  Romano  was  at  this  time 
developing  the  subdivision  of  Stern  Park 
Gardens  fronting  on  Theodore  Street  in 
Lockport  Township,  Illinois.  Through  his 
efforts  in  conjimction  with  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  Id:arshall  Field,  "LIDICE, 
U.S.A."  was  born.  The  formal  dedication  on 
July  12th,  1942  was  witnessed  by  thousands 
of  people.  Compassionate  Americans  at  this 
dedication  vowed  never  to  forget  the  atrocity 
that  shocked  the  world.  They  knelt  in  prayer 
and  wept  for  those  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for  freedom.  Many  notable  speakers 
were  on  the  program.  Wendell  Willkle,  Repub- 
lican Candidate  for  President  in  1940  de- 
livered the  dedication  speech.  Others  par- 
ticipating were  Col.  Vladlmer  Hurban,  Czech 
Minister  to  the  United  SUtes,  Clifton  Faddi- 
man  of  "Information  Please"  radio  fame,  and 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Macpherson,  Pastor  of  the 
Untversallst  Church  in  Jollet,  Illinois.  A  mes- 
sage from  President  Roosevelt  was  also  read. 
The  program  was  broadcast  by  WCLS  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  System  on  a  coast 
to  coast  hook-up.  The  British  Broadcasting 
System  rebroadcast  it  over  Europe. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  day  was  the 
lighting  of  a  torch  known  as  the  Light  of 
Liberty  and  the  dedication  of  a  memorial 
shaft  inscribed  "In  memory  of  the  people  of 
Lidice.  Czechoslovakia  destroyed  by  barba- 
rlam,  but  living  forever  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  love  freedom,  this  monument  is  erected 
by  the  free  people  of  America  at  Lidice,  Illi- 
nois". LIDICE,  U.SA.  Is  now  part  of  the  City 
of  Crest  Hill,  Illinois.  June  10th,  1967  will 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice that  was  made  by  Lidice,  Czechoslovakia 
In  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Because  of  the 
historical  significance  to  this  area,  the  Crest 
Hill  Women's  Civic  League,  Inc.  feels  a  civic 
responsibility  to  rededlcate  the  pledge  of  25 
years  ago  "That  liberty  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth",  and  will  on  June  11th,  1967  spon- 
sor a  commemorative  program  at  the  Me- 
morial located  on  Prairie  Avenue,  one  block 
north  of  Theodore  Street  In  Crest  Hill,  nil- 
nols. 


FREE  AIR  TIME  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
owe? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  matter  of  great  Importance  and  one 
which  has  already  been  receiving  some 
attention  in  the  other  body. 

With  every  presidential  election,  the 
costs  of  campaigning  are  becoming  pro- 
gressively more  burdensome  to  the  major 
candidates.  This  can  have  the  unwanted 
effect  of  compelling  these  candidates  to 
expend  too  much  time  and  effort  raising 
money,  and  that  much  less  time  on  the 
issues  of  the  campaign. 

Some  reasonable  alternative  must  be 
found,  and  in  this  regard  I  call  to  your 
attention  two  recent  and  timely  news- 
paper articles.  The  first,  by  William  J. 
Eaton,  appeared  In  the  June  1,  1967, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  was  titled 
"Free  Air  Time  for  Presidential  Candi- 
dates"; the  second  article  is  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  and  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

I  suggest  that,  rather  than  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem  with  an  untried 
system  of  voluntary  contributions  by 
taxpayers,  we  look  instead  to  the  radio 
and  television  industry. 

Radio  and  TV  stations  operate  imder 
licenses  from  the  PCC.  They  are  there- 
fore imder  an  obligation  to  operate  in  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  in  re- 
turn for  the  Federal  Government's  au- 
thorization to  use  the  public  airwaves. 
Why  should  we  not  require,  then,  that 
these  stations,  as  a  matter  of  public  ne- 
cessity, provide  a  small  portion  of  their 
air  time  to  the  major  presidential  can- 
didates? 

Adequate  precedent  for  this  has  al- 
ready been  established.  In  1960,  the  tele- 
vision industry,  acting  under  a  special 
grant  of  authority  from  Congress,  pro- 
vided free  air  time  for  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debates. 

Only  the  major  party  candidates 
would  be  entitled  to  this  free  time,  with 
criteria  for  determining  such  candidates 
to  be  established  in  congressional  hear- 
ings. One  major  criterion  might  be  the 
number  of  votes  which  a  particular  party 
received  in  the  prior  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  PCC  recently  ruled  that  radio  and 
TV  stations  must  provide  equal  time  to 
opponents  of  cigarette  smoking  who  wish 
to  present  an  answer  to  the  great  vol- 
umes of  advertising.  It  would  seem  that 
the  next  logical  step  would  be  to  extend 
this  ruling  by  analogy,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  to  politics.  The  articles 
I  have  referred  to  are  as  follows : 
[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   June   1, 

1967) 
How  About  Fxke  Am  Time  for  Presidkntial 

CANDS3ATES? 

(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

Washington. — Nobody  is  thinldng  much 
about  how  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  various  proposals  for  Federal  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns. 

Yet  it  seems  likely  that  Congress  could 
provide  for  a  reduction  in  campaign  expenses 
without  dipping  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  If  It 
were  willing  to  take  bold  action. 


The  skyrocketing  costs  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision time — a  must  for  modern-day  candi- 
dates— Is  given  as  one  of  the  main  Justlflca- 
tlons  for  campaign  financing  plans. 

No  one  has  suggested,  however,  that  radio 
and  television  stations  be  required  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  amount  of  time  to  major  Pres- 
idential contenders  without  charge. 

Radio  and  TV  stations  operate  imder  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  They  are  under  an  obligation  to 
operate  in  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity in  return  for  the  Federal  Government's 
authorization  to  use  the  public  airwaves. 

Why  isn't  it  logical,  therefore,  to  insist  that 
these  stations  allocate  a  small  fraction  of 
their  air  time,  once  every  four  years,  to  the 
principal  candidates  for  the  White  House? 

The  television  industry,  acting  under  a 
special  grant  of  authority  from  Congress, 
provided  free  time  for  the  debates  between 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  In 
I960.  The  precedent  has  been  established. 

Even  if  the  crowd-pleasing  debate  formula 
is  not  used  In  the  future,  cannot  Congress 
provide  for  free  air  time  for  the  major  con- 
tenders, presuming  the  radio  and  televislcm 
station  owners  go  along? 

The  law  was  needed  in  1960,  It  was  ar- 
grued,  so  minor  party  candidates  would  not 
demand  "equal  time"  on  the  networks  to 
espouse  their  views. 

The  campaign  financing  proposals  debated 
in  the  Senate  and  forwarded  by  President 
Johnson,  however,  do  almost  nothing  for 
third-party  contenders.  Only  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  would  get  funds  in 
1968,  for  example,  if  such  a  law  is  passed. 

If  Congress  is  willing  to  reject  third -party 
financing  through  the  Treasury,  it  should  be 
equally  willing  to  bypass  them  if  it  decides 
to  provide  free  radio-TV  time  In  Presidential 
election  years. 

The  amount  of  time  and  scheduling  of  po- 
litical broadcasts  could  be  worked  out  after 
Congressional  hearings.  The  law  might  even 
ban  the  purchase  of  air  time  by  supporten 
of  either  major  candidate  to  prevent  satura- 
tion coverage  of  the  networks  by  the  richer 
side. 

Critics  of  such  a  plan  might  complain 
that  the  radio-TV  stations  were  being  de- 
prived of  profits  they  were  entitled  to  earn 
from  political  advertising. 

The  demands  of  public  service,  however, 
should  have  a  stronger  claim  on  the  Industry, 
particularly  since  we  elect  a  President  only 
once  In  four  years. 

Newspapers,  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment from  Government  domination,  might 
want  to  volunteer  advertising  space  for  the 
White  House  contenders  if  they  want  to 
keep  up  with  their  electronic  brethren. 

If  the  law  is  passed  to  reimburse  Presi- 
dential candidates  for  expenses,  the  free- 
time  and  free-space  offers  would  be  one  way 
for  the  communications  media  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  directly. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1987] 

Rule  or  Reason — FCC  Should  Extend  It  to 

PoLmcs 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  usually  cautious,  don't-stlr-thlngs-up 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
really  stirred  things  up  this  time.  There  are 
fascinating  and  far-reaching  potential  con- 
sequences of  the  FCC  "8  decision  that  radio 
and  television  stations  must  provide  sub- 
stantial time  to  answer  controversial  ciga- 
rette advertising. 

This  decision  is  to  the  air  waves  what  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  one-man,  one-vote 
is  to  politics— it  is  going  to  be  felt  every- 
where and  in  ways  which  cannot  immedi- 
ately be  foreseen. 

The  FCC  has  taken  only  one  step.  It  hM 
applied  its  doctrine  of  "fair  treatment"  only 
to  cigarette  commercials  by  ruling  that  »ts- 
tlons  which  carry  such  advertising  must  alio 


broadcast  spot  armouncements,  programs, 
md  news  items  concerning  the  possible 
perils  of  cigarette  smoking. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  ruling 
tbat  the  stations  miist  give  free  time  to  reply 
to  cigarette  advertismg  wlU  have  to  be  ex- 
tended to  other  commercials  if  the  PCC  is  to 
have  a  coherent  and  logical  poUcy. 

A  formal  complaint  was  lodged  with  the 
fCC  against  a  New  York  City  station 
(WCBS-TV)  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  It 
contended  that  the  station  had  a  duty  to 
make  "equal  time"  available  to  "responsible 
groups"  for  presentation  of  the  case  against 
cigarette  smoking. 

The  FCC  agreed  substantially  and  dis- 
agreed only  In  not  requiring  "equal  time" 
for  the  answers  which,  it  said,  could  weU 
come  from  the  American  Cancer  Society  or 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  ruled  that  it  would  be  enough 
for  each  station  to  provide  "a  significant 
amount  of  time." 

But  there  are  bound  to  be  other  complamts 
and  further  decisions.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  Commission  can  rule  that,  while  one  as- 
pect of  controversial  advertising  requires 
making  time  available  for  reply,  another 
doesn't. 

Responsible  people  may  want  to  warn 
against  health  hazards  of  drugs  as  well  as 
smoking. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  FCC  will  have  to 
guarantee  radio  and  TV  time  to  every  dis- 
senting group  which  asks  for  It,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  It  will  not  be  able  to  halt  Its 
"fairness  doctrine"  at  cigarette  advertising 
only. 

It  is  wise  not  to  make  equal  time  manda- 
tory. I  think  it  Is  a  mistake  for  the  FCC  to 
have  made  equal  time  mandatory  in  election 
campaigns  since.  In  effect,  it  prevents  the 
networks  from  giving  the  major  candidates 
any  free  time  at  aU  for  debate  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  PCC  applied  the  rule  of  reason  in  the 
case  of  cigarette  advertising.  It  ought  to 
apply  the  same  in  the  case  of  politics. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  armed  forces  of  Israel  have  virtually 
won  the  war  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Arab  States  and  the  work  of  peacemak- 
ing has  begun,  I  believe  It  is  especially 
Important  to  review  the  basic  issues  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis  and  our  own  posi- 
tion. 

On  May  23, 1  Joined  with  approximately 
95  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — in  pub- 
licly denouncing  the  warlike  acts  and 
words  of  Arab  countries  against  Israel. 
We  pledged  our  fullest  support  to  those 
measures  taken  by  our  Government  to 
make  it  immistakably  clear  to  those  who 
proposed  to  destory  Israel  that  we  were 
prepared  to  take  whatever  action  might 
have  been  necessary  to  resist  aggression 
against  Israel  and  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  outbreak  of  war  and  the  remark- 
able victories  of  the  Israeli  forces  have 
changed  the  strategic,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  political,  character  of  the  issues. 
But,  fundamentally,  they  remain  mani- 


festly clear,  and  I  believe  the  time  Is  ap- 
propriate to  repeat  our  pledge  of  support 
to  the  integrity  of  Israel. 

Led  by  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  Arab  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  left  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
that  their  objective  was  the  complete 
destruction  of  Israel  as  an  independent 
nation.  They,  the  Arab  States,  were  the 
aggressors.  Their  Tltriolic,  public,  and 
repeated  declarations  of  hostlUty,  the 
mobilization  of  their  military  forces  on 
the  borders  of  Israel,  the  military 
alliances  they  formed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  surrounding  and  threatening 
that  beleaguered  country,  and  their  il- 
legal blockade  of  international  water- 
ways which  are  vital  to  Israel — these 
events,  swiftly  following  one  upon  the 
other,  combined  to  make  this  war  in- 
evitable. 

Israel's  position  was  equally  clear.  It 
sought — and  still  seeks-— only  to  defend 
Its  land,  its  people,  and  its  freedom.  It 
has  freely  renoimced,  despite  the  rela- 
tive ease  and  broad  sweep  of  Its  victories, 
any  Intention  of  holding  the  lands  it  has 
conquered.  The  evidence  Is  conclusive. 
I  believe,  that  this  young  and  vigorous 
nation  desires  only  the  assurance  that  its 
neighbors  will  leave  it  alone. 

This  is  the  issue  that  must  be  faced 
in  the  hours  and  days  ahead,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  cannot  expect  a  tiny  na- 
tion, which  has  fought  successfully  to 
save  its  life  against  great  numerical  odds, 
to  sit  back  and  allow  the  same  combina- 
tion of  hostile  forces  to  recoup  and  re- 
assert their  vengeance.  Such  an  exi>ecta- 
tion  would  be  grossly  imreasonable,  and 
would  contribute  nothing  to  world  peace. 
Our  objective  now,  of  course,  must  be  the 
ending  of  the  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  As  of  this  hour,  Israel  has  formally 
accepted  the  cease-fire  ordered  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  imderstandable  condition  that  the 
other  belligerent  forces  cease  their  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time.  Only  Jordan, 
among  the  nations  arrayed  agatost 
Israel,  has  also  agreed  to  the  cease-fire. 

But  a  cease-fire,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  only 
be  the  begiiming  of  efforts  to  build  a 
stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
heart  of  such  a  peace  must  be  effective 
guarantees  or  other  enforceable  tissur- 
ances  that  Israel  will  no  longer  be  subject 
to  aggression  by  its  neighbors,  whether 
directly  in  the  form  of  military  attack, 
or  indirectly  through  the  blockade  of 
waterways  essential  to  its  needs. 

We  of  the  free  world  are  commitf'd  to 
resist  aggression  and  defend  freedom. 
Though  our  own  Government  declared  a 
policy  of  "nonbelligerence"  during  the 
present  flghtmg,  this  did  not  mean  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  Israel,  nor  did 
it  indicate  a  weakening  of  our  commit- 
ment to  its  territorial  integrity  or  to  the 
search  for  a  lasting  peace.  That  search 
must  now  be  pursued  more  vigorously 
than  ever. 


INCREASING  THE  EARNINGS  LIMI- 
TATION FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIEe 

Mr.  WXXIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer  1  may  extend 


her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJectI<m. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  now  being  studied 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  its 
comprehensive  review  of  all  aspects  of 
the  social  security  program  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  earnings  limitation  governing 
the  income  of  beneficiaries  who  continue 
to  work  while  receiving  social  security 
lieneflts. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  present 
law  permits  beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to 
$1,500  a  year  without  loss  of  benefits.  If 
earnings  exceed  $1,500.  th^  general  rule 
is  that  $1  in  benefits  will  be  withheld  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  over  $1,500  and  up  to 
$2,700.  And  if  a  beneficiary  earns  over 
$2,700  in  a  year,  $1  \n.  benefits  will  be 
withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings  over 
$2,700. 

In  common  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  this  limitation,  especially 
at  its  present  low  level,  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  everyone  concerned.  It  is 
inequitable,  first  of  all,  because  it  limits 
the  income  of  persons  whose  only  other 
source  of  income  is  social  security,  while 
it  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  derive 
additional  income  from  such  sources  as 
investments,  interest  on  savings,  and 
royalties.  The  limitation  also  deprives 
those  beneficiaries  for  whom  work  would 
be  socially,  psychologically  or  physically 
rewarding.  In  addition,  it  denies  the 
economy,  at  a  time  when  the  shortage 
of  skills  in  many  areas  is  a  national 
problem,  the  services  of  many  retired 
persons  who  are  ready  and  able  to  fill 
these  gaps. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer 
to  the  effect  of  the  earnings  limitation 
on  a  very  valuable  program  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Under  this  program 
of  homemaker-home  health  aides  for  the 
acutely  and  chronically  ill  and  for  medi- 
care patients  on  extended  home  care 
services,  trained  and  qualified  women  are 
employed  as  "visiting  homemakers"  to 
go  into  households  disrupted  by  illness 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Ught  house- 
keeping, cooking,  and  similar  services, 
thereby  helping  to  keep  families  stabi- 
lized until  crises  have  passed.  Many  of  the 
homemakers,  however,  are  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  are  forced  to  cease 
their  work  once  their  earnings  reach  the 
legal  limitation. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Earl  S. 
Christman,  president  of  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  provides  such  home- 
maker  services  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, described  the  problems  created  by 
the  earnings  limitation,  and  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  shall  include  his 
letter  for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Our  colleagues,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  recent 
public  opinion  survey  which  I  conducted 
among  a  broad  sampling  of  the  residents 
of  my  district.  To  the  question  whether 
Congress  should  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  which  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries are  allowed  to  receive  without 
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loss  of  benefits,  72  percent  replied  "yes" 
while  only  8  percent  answered  "no." 
The  72-percent  vote,  by  the  way.  was  far 
higher  than  the  vote  favoring  any  of  the 
alternative  means  of  increasing  social 
security  benefits. 

While  I  feel  sure  this  result,  as  one- 
sided as  It  is.  does  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  our  colleagues  who  have  experi- 
enced the  great  and  continuing  Interest 
In  this  issue  among  the  American  people, 
I  do  hope  It  will  further  strengthen  the 
conviction  held  by  many  of  us  that  Con- 
gress should  substantially  Increase  the 
earnings  limitation  in  this  year's  Social 
Security  Amendments.  For  the  past  six 
Congresses,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
legislation  which  has  attracted  such 
overwhelming  support.  Recognizing  what 
Inflation  has  done  to  the  dollar  since 
the  earnings  limitation  was  first  Im- 
posed, appreciating  that  the  skills  of 
those  over  65  are  still  in  demand,  and 
imderstandlng  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging retired  persons  who  want  to 
continue  working,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  major  updating 
of  this  anachronistic  provision  of  the 
social  security  laws. 

The  text  of  BIr.  Christman's  letter,  to 
which  I  referred,  follows: 

Smocrr     Aua     Ajssociatton     ro> 

OKIONTOLOGICAL  KmiKAVOE, 

Summit.  NJ..  May  31.  1967. 
Bon.  Floszkcx  P.  Dwm, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mis.  Dwm:  We  wish  to  go  on  record 
strongly  urging  tbat  you  support  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  earnings  Umltatlona  at 
persons  receiving  Social  Security  Beneflta, 
or.  better  yet.  completely  eliminate  them. 

since  19M  when  our  organisation  was  In- 
corporated as  a  non-profit  Council  on  Aging, 
we  have  been  employing  qualified  and  trained 
women  called  "Visiting  Homemakers"  to  go 
into  homes  disrupted  by  illness,  for  the  p\ir- 
poae  of  doing  light  housekeeping,  cooking 
and  other  duties,  thus  helping  to  keep  the 
family  stabilized  until  the  crisis  Is  over. 
TlilB  has  now  developed  Into  a  state-wide 
program  of  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aides 
for  the  acutely  and  chronically  111  and  for 
Medicare  patients  on  Extended  Home  Care 
Services. 

Many  of  our  Homemakers  are  women  re- 
ceiving Sodal  Security  benefits.  As  soon  as 
they  reach  the  limit  of  earnings  prescribed 
by  the  law,  they  leave  our  emplojrment  al- 
though many  times  they  are  desperately 
needed  by  the  patient.  But  they  will  not 
take  a  chance  that  they  might  have  an 
accident  or  become  111  themselves  and.  hav- 
ing earned  over  the  limit,  be  In  the  predica- 
ment of  not  having  any  more  Income  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

TbiM  Is  not  only  a  great  hardship  to  the 
women  employed  but  also  for  their  aged 
and  chronically  111  patients  who  must  de- 
pend on  them  for  assistance  In  the  home. 
With  the  decrease  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
over  the  past  10  yean  these  women  are  In 
dire  need  to  earn  much  more  than  the  tl500 
a  year  In  order  to  adequately  support  them- 
selves. 

We  are  now  employing  60  women  as  Home- 
maker-Home  Health  Aides.  Even  with  this 
number,  we  are  not  able  to  service  all  the 
requests  that  we  get.  At  the  present  time, 
with  only  the  first  third  of  the  year  over, 
two  of  our  women  have  earned  up  to  tlSOO 
and  are  notifying  us  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  atop  working  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  As  the  year  goes  on,  we  wlU  be  faced 
with  many  more  women  who  wUl  have  to 


leave  us  and  their  patients  for  the  same 
reason.  This  situation  has  obtained  ever  since 
the  Inception  of  our  Bome  Care  Program  but 
Is  rapidly  getting  worse.  The  need  for  these 
women  to  serve  In  our  community  la  very 
great  and  their  need  of  Income  Increases  with 
Inflation. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  work 
for  and  support  a  substantial  raise  In  the 
earnings  limit  or  eliminate  It  entirely,  and 
end  this  most  unfair  restriction. 

Since  there  is  no  limit  on  unearned  income, 
what  Is  the  virtue  in  restricting  earned  In- 
come? We  feel  that  the  earner  deserves  much 
more  at  the  hands  of  our  government,  es- 
pecially since  he  has  already  contributed  to 
this  "insurance  program"  and  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  tax  while  he  Is  employed,  no 
matter  how  old  he  bacomes! 
Sincerely, 

Eakl  S.  Chribtkan, 

President. 


VALUABLE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL  OP  YOUNG  POLIT- 
ICAL LEADERS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
a  group  of  16  young  European  Christian 
Democratic  political  leaders  visiting 
Washington  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders. 

Our  discussion  ranged  over  most  of  the 
vital  domestic  and  international  issues 
confronting  us  today,  and  I  wsis  im- 
pressed by  the  usefulness  of  such  an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  which  cannot  help  but 
be  to  the  profit  of  all  involved.  In  addi- 
tion, I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  visiting  Europeans  some  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  our  own  unique  system  of 
government. 

If  the  program  in  which  I  participated 
Is  a  typical  example  of  the  work  done 
by  the  American  Council  of  Young 
Political  Leaders,  that  organization  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  fine 
work  it  is  carrying  on  and  we  all  ought 
to  consider  how  we  might  best  assist  this 
bipartisan  group  of  young  American 
political  leaders  in  their  efforts.  I  am 
sure  that  my  E>emocratic  colleagues, 
William  Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  Rich- 
ard McCarthy,  of  New  York,  who  also 
participated  in  the  program,  will  concur 
In  this  view. 

The  following  leaders  of  European 
Christian  Democratic  youth  organiza- 
tions composed  the  delegation  I  met 
with: 

Austria:  Prltz  Koenlg,  Kurt  S6r6, 
Walter  Helnzlnger. 

Belgium:  Willy  Laevaert,  Leo  Teugels. 

Prance:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Colraton. 

Germany:  Lothar  Kraft. 

Luxembourg:  Jean  Spautz. 

Netherlands:  Piet  Van  Engelen,  Rob 
Vermaas. 

Italy:  Angelo  Sferrazza,  Alfredo  De 
Pol,  L.  Faragul,  Mlas  Gabrlella  Genlola, 
Mrs.  Franca  Fagotti. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  tma. 
Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker 
May  31,  1967.  was  a  truly  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  my  State  of  Utah 
A  ground-breaking  ceremony  at  the 
Starvation  Dam  site  commemorated  an- 
other stage  in  the  construction  of  the 
BonnevUle  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project — a  project  that  will  greatly  bene- 
fit the  citizens  of  Utah.  This  occasion 
signified  the  results  of  more  than  20 
years  of  planning  by  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Starvation  complex  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Unit  will  consist  of  Starvation  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Knight  Diversion  Dam 
and  Starvation  Feeder  Conduit.  Stored 
water  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 
presently  inadequate  irrigation  supplies 
In  the  Ehichesne.  Utah,  area,  and  to  re- 
place some  water  now  used  in  that  area 
that  will  be  diverted  by  the  Strawberry 
aqueduct  to  the  Bonneville  Bsisin,  which 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Benefits  will 
also  be  provided  at  Starvation  Reservoir 
for  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  aind  flood  control. 

The  citizens  of  my  State  were  Indeed 
fortunate  to  have  as  guest  speaker,  our 
good  friend,  the  very  capable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House,  Mr.  Wayn«  N. 
AspiNALL  of,  our  neighboring  State  of 
Colorado.  As  always,  the  chairman  of 
our  great  conunittee,  which  handles 
about  one-fifth  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House,  accomplished  a  superior 
Job.  He  pulled  no  punches  with  respect 
to  the  problems  facing  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  the  Upper  Basin,  or  my 
State  of  Utah.  He  demonstrated  keen 
awareness  of  future  problems  that  will 
face  this  region.  If  we  don't  get  to  work 
now  and  pursue  with  vigor  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  water  supply.  He  endeared 
himself  In  the  hearts  of  Utah  citizens  by 
telling  them  that  so  long  as  he  Is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  he  will  work  dili- 
gently to  assure  that  Utah  will  receive 
her  fair  share  of  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  system.  Those  of 
us  who  know  him,  know  that  he  means 
what  he  says.  When,  during  Inclement 
weather  at  the  onset  of  a  cold,  mountain 
rainstorm,  he  was  forced  to  curtail  his 
prepared  statement  by  saying.  "It  is 
time  to  conclude  these  ceremonies  be- 
cause the  rains  have  come,"  the  people 
of  Utah  knew  for  sure  that  they  have  a 
real  friend  in  Chairman  Aspinall. 

As  much  as  Utah  citizens  appreciate 
Mr.  Aspikall's  gracious  endeavors  in  at- 
tending their  Starvation  Dam  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  under  extremely 
adverse  conditions,  they  appreciate  even 
more  his  willing  and  able  efforts  in  the 
Congress  in  aiding  them  to  fulfill  their 
dreams  and  aspirations  for  future  water 
and  related  land  resource  development. 
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Coming  from  a  State  that  takes  pride 
in  having  pioneered  modem- day  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  this  strong  feeling  to- 
ward a  good  neighbor  is  a  genuine  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Chair- 
man Aspinall's  address  at  the  Starva- 
tion Dam  ceremonies  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

RtXARKS  OF  THE  HOW.  WATlfX  N.  AaPIHALl.  AT 

TBI    Staxvation     Dam     OaoxTNOBaxAKiNO 

CEREMONIES,    MAT    31,    1837 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  participate 
in  these  ceremonies  slgnaUng  the  start  of 
construction  of  this  great  project  that  means 
■o  much  to  the  State  of  Utah.  In  celebrating 
this  occasion.  I  am  glad  to  Join  Governor 
Rampton  and  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
Senator  Bennett,  Senator  Moes  and  Repre- 
sentatives Burton  and  Lloyd,  and  also  former 
Governor  Clyde,  former  Senator  Watklns, 
and  Commissioner  Domlny.  This  Is  a  partic- 
ular pleasure  for  me  because  I  am  proud 
of  the  part  that  I  played  In  the  enactment 
o(  the  legislation  that  made  this  event  pos- 
ilble. 

The  Central  Utah  Project  Is  the  largest 
»nd  most  comprehensive  of  any  single  par- 
ticipating project  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  project  and  It  will  benefit  more  peo- 
ple than  any  of  the  other  projects.  The 
Bonneville  unit  and  the  other  units  that 
make  up  the  Initial  phase  of  the  Central 
Utah  project  will  provide  enough  water  to 
sujtaln  substantial  growth  In  the  great 
metropolitan  area  stretching  along  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  By  the 
construction  of  these  units,  the  water  needs 
of  Utah's  expanding  economy  wlU  be  as- 
sured for  at  least  the  next  20  to  36  years. 

But  what  about  the  period  beyond? 

Must  the  growth  of  your  State  and  my 
State  be  limited  by  the  water  supplies  avaU- 
&ble  to  us  from  our  entitlement  from  the 
Colorado  River — or  will  we  find  the  way  and 
the  water  for  our  States  to  contmue  to  grow 
and  to  prosper.  This  Is  the  challenge  we 
face  today  even  as  we  celebrate  the  past  and 
present  success  which  this  event  represents. 
The  water  situation  In  the  entire  southwest 
la  fast  approaching  the  critical  stage.  It  la 
appropriate,  therefore,  as  we  celebrate  this 
occasion,  that  we  reflect  upon  the  past  his- 
tory of  this  great  Colorado  River,  how  the 
present  development  on  the  River  came 
about,  and  the  problems  we  face  In  the 
futurj. 

It  was  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  water  was  first  diverted  from  the  lower 
Colorado  River  on  a  large  scale  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  These  first  diversions.  In 
1901,  by  private  enterprisers,  to  the  Imperial 
and  Palo  Verde  Valleys  In  CaUfomla  were 
toon  followed  by  Federal  developments  un- 
der the  ReclamaUon  Act  of  1B03.  By  1920, 
Irrigation  In  the  Lower  Basin  has  expanded 
to  the  point  where  the  unregulated  flow  of 
the  Colorado  River  was  completely  utilized 
during  periods  of  low  flow,  and  further  ex- 
pansion was  dependent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  storage  reservoirs  on  the  river. 

It  was  about  this  same  time  that  oftUclala 
of  your  State  and  mine  started  to  view  with 
alarm  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  Colorado 
River  water  in  the  Lower  Basin.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  we  had  men  in  our  States  who 
had  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  threat  to 
our  future  If  all  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  was  put  to  use  In  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia before  our  water  needs  developed. 
Such  a  man  was  Mr.  A.  P.  Doremus  who 
served  as  your  State  Engineer  from  1901  to 
1905  and  later  worked  with  the  Utah  Stor- 
age CommlEBlon.  Mr.  Doremus  visualized 
much  of  the  present  day  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  father  of  the  Central  UUh  Project. 
This  concern  of  our  water  pioneers  over  the 


rapid  development  In  the  Lower  Basin  led 
to  establishment  of  an  organization  caUed 
"The  League  of  the  Southwest",  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  permit  the  orderly  and 
equitable  development  of  the  entire  Colorado 
River  basin.  You  wlU  be  Interested,  I  am 
sure.  In  knowing  that  It  was  your  own  Gov- 
erned, Governor  W.  J.  Spry,  who  called  a 
meeting  of  that  organization  In  Salt  Lake 
City  on  January  18,  1918,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  development  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Subsequent  meetings  of  the  League  of  the 
Southwest  were  held  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Denver,  and  these  meetings  were  marked  by 
debate  over  Upper  versus  Lower  Basin  stor- 
age sites  and  by  discussion  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  Interstate  compact.  Out  of  these 
meetings  caime  a  resolution,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  should  be  settled  and 
determined  by  a  compact  among  the  basin 
States.  This  waa  the  genesis  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact. 

Legislation  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  negotiations  of  a  compact 
among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
waa  enacted  In  August  of  1921.  A  few  months 
later.  President  Harding  appointed  Herbert 
Hoover  as  Federal  Representative  on  the 
Colorado  River  Commission.  Each  of  the 
States  named  a  Commissioner  with  Mr.  R.  E. 
Caldwell  being  named  by  the  State  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  at  that  tUne  your  State 
Engineer  and  he  was  assisted  In  his  Compact 
Commissioner  duties  by  Dr.  John  A.  Wldtsoe. 
The  Colorado  River  Conunlsslon  convened 
In  Washington.  D.C.  on  January  26,  1922. 
where  It  held  seven  executive  sessions.  In 
March  and  April,  1922,  the  Commission  held 
public  hearings  throughout  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Including  hearings  In  Salt  Lake 
City  on  March  27  and  28,  1922.  The  OommU- 
mlBSlon  held  Its  8th  business  meeting  In 
PhoenU  on  March  16  and  Its  9th  In  Denver 
on  April  1.  It  convened  In  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  on  November  9,  1922  lor  Its  lOth 
meeting  and  remained  In  session  there  untU 
the  signing  of  the  Compact  at  its  27th  meet- 
ing on  November  24,  1922.  All  the  States 
except  Arizona  ratified  the  Compact  In  1923. 
It  was  not  ratified  by  Arizona  until  1944. 

WhUe  the  Initial  effort  of  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  to  allocate  waters  Individ- 
ually to  the  several  states  was  not  successful, 
the  Commission  was  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  division  of  the  basin  and  on  the  ap- 
portionment of  water  to  each  division. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  Compact.  I  believe  they 
are  generally  familiar  to  all  of  tis.  However, 
I  think  It  Important  to  mention  that  agree- 
ment on  the  compact  was  reached  on  the 
basis  of  the  clear  Impression  and  view  of  all 
the  Commissioners  that  there  would  be  much 
more  water  In  the  Colorado  River  than  his- 
tory has  proved  to  be  the  csise.  For  example, 
your  own  Commissioner,  Mr.  Caldwell.  In  re- 
porting to  the  Utah  Senate  at  the  time  he 
asked  for  ratification,  stated  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  woiUd  have  an  average  annual 
flow  of  from  20  to  22  million  acre  feet  an- 
nually. He  Indicated  there  would  be  four  to 
six  million  acre-feet  of  unapportloned  water 
and  that  when  a  new  apportionment  was  un- 
dertaken, an  adjustment  for  the  sake  of 
equity  could  be  made,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion, of  course,  any  Mexican  burden  which 
the  United  States  assumed.  WhUe  you  have 
these  figures  in  mind,  I  want  to  caU  yoiir  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  virgin  flovra  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  Lee  Ferry  during  aU  the 
year  since  1922.  the  year  the  compact  was 
signed,  have  only  averaged  about  13.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  annually.  Instead  of  having  an 
annual  average  of  7.6  mUllon  acre-feet  for 
consumptive  use  In  the  Upper  Basin  pliis 
some  part  of  the  unapportloned  water 
thought  to  be  avaUable  at  the  time  the  com- 
pact waa  signed,  the  best  engineering  Judg- 
ment at  the  present  time  Indicates  that  the 


amount  available  to  the  Upper  Basin  wUl  be 
about  6.2  million  acre-feet  and.  after  acoimt- 
Ing  for  losses  due  to  evaporation,  only  about 
5.5  million  acre-feet  wUl  remain  for  division 
among  the  Upper  Basin  States.  We  are  even 
in  danger  of  losing  part  of  this  If  it  is  put  to 
use  in  the  Lower  Basin  without  some  assur- 
ance that  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  WlU  be  augmented.  These  are  the  hard 
facts  that  we  face  today. 
Now,  back  to  the  history  of  the  River — 
With  the  signing  of  the  Compact,  each  of 
the  two  Basins — the  Lower  Basin  and  the 
Upper  Basin — was  In  position  to  go  forward 
with  development,  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss very  brlefiy  what  took  place  In  each 
Basin. 

In  the  Lower  Basin,  the  Compact  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act.  However,  this  legislation  was 
held  up  for  many  years  because  of  Arizona's 
faUure  to  ratify  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
and  because  negotiations  among  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada,  with  respect  to  di- 
vision of  the  Lower  Basin's  apportionment 
of  Colorado  River  water,  failed  to  produce  an 
agreement.  FlnaUy,  In  December  of  1938, 
even  though  there  was  still  no  agreement 
among  the  Lower  Basin  States,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  was  passed  with  the 
provision  that  It  would  not  become  effective 
imtll  California  agreed  to  limit  Its  consump- 
tive use  of  Colorado  River  water.  California 
met  this  requirement  by  passing  the  CaU- 
fomla Limitation  Act  In  March  of  1928  and 
thereby  accepting  an  annual  limitation  of 
4.4  million  acre-feet  of  the  7.5  mllUon  acre- 
feet  apportioned  to  the  Lower  Basin  by  the 
Colorado  River  Compact.  Thus,  the  project 
Act  not  only  reserved  Lower  Basin  water 
for  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  but  It 
provided  protection  to  the  Upper  Basin  States 
against  California  proceeding  with  unlimited 
development,  and  It  provided  assurance  that 
the  Compact  would  not  be  nulUfied.  It  also 
left  the  way  open  for  the  Lower  Basin  States 
to  get  together  on  water  use  by  the  mcluslon 
of  a  provision  authorlzmg  the  three  States  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  apportioning  4.4 
million  acre-feet  annually  to  California,  2.8 
mllUon  acre-feet  annuaUy  to  Arizona,  and 
300,000  acre-feet  annually  to  Nevada,  with 
Arizona  and  California  to  divide  equaUy  any 
surplus  or  excess  water  available  above  7.5 
mlUlon  acre-feet.  However,  as  you  know, 
the  three  States  never  entered  Into  such  an 
agreement. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  de- 
clared effective  In  June  of  1929  and,  In  1930, 
construction  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam 
was  Initiated.  Legal  attempts  by  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  halt  construction  failed  and  the 
dam  started  Impounding  water  early  In  1935. 
Parker  dam  was  completed  In  1938  and  Davis 
Dam  was  completed  In  1950.  Development  In 
California  proceeded  rapidly  with  completion 
of  the  All -American  Canal  system  and  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Water  District,  and  California  Is  presently 
using  not  only  4.4  mUllon  acre-feet  but  an 
additional  700,000  acre-feet  from  surplus 
flows. 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  which  was  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  negotiation  from 
the  time  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
was  finaUy  entered  Into  In  1944  dxirlng  a  war 
period  when  our  government  was  under  great 
preesure  to  resolve  thla  controversy  with  our 
neighboring  country  to  the  south.  The 
Treaty  giiarantees  annuaUy  to  Mexico  1.6 
mimon  acre-feet  of  water  with  a  Uttle 
flexlblUty  provided  In  years  of. surplus  and 
In  years  of  extreme  drouth. 

Arizona  flnaUy  ratified  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  m  1944  and  In  this  same  year 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  2.8  million  acre-feet  of 
water  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  Boon  there- 
after Arizona  InltUted  Its  long  and  eontro- 
venlal  fight  to  obtain  authorlsaUon  of  its 
Central  Arizona  Project. 
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After  falling  In  aeveral  Congreaaea  to  ob- 
tain autborlzatlon  <a  tbe  Central  Arizona 
Project,  and  after  tbe  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  April  of  1951 
passed  a  resolution  postponing  action  on  tbe 
Central  Arizona  Project  until  tbe  water  In 
tbe  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  bad  been 
adjudicated,  Arizona  brougbt  suit  against 
California  In  1962.  Arizona's  complaint  al- 
leged tbat,  pursuant  to  tbe  Colorado  Blver 
Compact  and  tbe  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act,  Arlaona  was  entitled  to  tbe  beneficial 
oommmptlve  use  of  2.8  million  acre-feet  of 
water  eacb  year  from  the  Colwado  River. 
This  Utlgatlon  extended  over  a  period  of  12 
years  and  the  final  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  Issued  xmtU  March  of  1»«4. 
The  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  was  fa- 
vorable to  Arizona.  Using  tbe  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  as  tbe  basis  for  Its  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  provided  that  Arizona 
would  receive  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  an 
available  7.6  million  acre-feet  In  tbe  main- 
stream of  tbe  Colorado  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries above  Hoover  Dam,  that  California 
would  receive  4.4  million  acre-feet,  and  that 
Nevada  would  receive  300,000  acre-feet,  with 
Artaona  and  California  dividing  equally  any 
surplus  water.  Arizona  was  thua  given  tbe 
wato-  of  tbe  CHla  River  without  charge.  Un- 
der tbe  Decree,  In  years  of  water  shortage, 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  authority 
to  allocate  and  distribute  the  waters  of  the 
mainstream  of  tbe  Colorado  available  In  the 
Lower  Basin.  Thus,  the  Decree  places  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for,  as  we  all  know  now,  when  the 
Upper  Basin  States  use  the  water  appor- 
tioned to  the  Upper  Basin  under  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  even  though  It  may  be  the 
consumptive  use  of  only  6  J  million  acre-feet 
as  I  Indicated  earlier,  every  year  In  the 
Lower  Basin  will  be  a  water-short  year  un- 
less there  is  augmentation  of  the  water  sup- 
pUes  of  tbe  Colorado  River. 

The  Engineers  tell  us  tbat,  when  the  Upper 
Basin  makes  full  use  of  its  water,  It  will 
require  2.6  million  acre-feet  of  new  water  in 
the  Lower  Basin  to  meet  our  commitment 
under  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  and  deliver 
7.5  million  acre-feet  of  mainstream  water 
to  the  three  Lower  Basin  States.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Colorado  River  Legislation 
which  we  are  presently  considering  is  to  Im- 
plement the  Decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Arizona  vs.  California  and  establish  guide- 
lines for  water  management  throughout  the 
entire  Basin. 

As  I  Intersperse  this  brief  history  with 
figures  on  water  availability,  you  can  begin 
to  see  that  this  is  the  real  problem  which 
makes  It  so  difficult  for  us  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Colorado  River 
Project  legislation  now  before  us. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  Upper  Basin 
States  and  see  what  has  transpired  there 
since  the  signing  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact— 

In  the  Upper  Basin,  the  problem  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  a  Compact  to  divide  the 
water  apportioned  to  the  Upper  Basin  States 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  was  much 
less  controversial  than  in  the  Lower  Basin. 

After  many  years  of  study  and  preliminary 
negotiations,  the  Upper  Basin  Compact  was 
executed  In  October  1948  at  Santa  Pe,  New 
Mexico.  The  States  Involved  were  the  four 
Upper  Division  States  plus  Arizona  which 
has  a  small  area  in  the  Upper  Basin  although 
It  Is  a  Lower  Division  State.  Utah  was  repre- 
sented In  these  compact  negotiations  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Watson,  who  was  then  your  State 
Engineer,  and  by  Grover  Giles,  your  Attorney 
General.  The  compact  agreed  upon  gives  to 
tbe  State  of  Arizona  50.000  acre-feet  an- 
nually 0*  tbe  water  apportioned  to  the  U^jper 
Basin  States  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
The  remainder  is  apportioned  to  the  other 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  formula. 
Colorado  receives  81.79  percent  of  the 
amount  available;  New  Mexico,  11.26  percent; 
Utah,  23  percent;  and  Wyoming.  14  percent. 


It  seems  appropriate  at  this  point  to  point 
out  that,  using  these  Compcust  percentages 
and  assuming  the  availability  for  consump- 
tive use  of  6.5  million  acre-feet  in  the  Up- 
per Basin  which,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Is  the  best  engineering  estimate  we 
have  at  tbe  present  time,  Utah  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  consumptive  use  of  1,265,000 
acre-feet  annually;  Colorado,  2,846,000  acre- 
feet  annually:  New  Mexico,  619,000  acre-feet 
annually;  and  Wyoming.  770,000  acre-feet 
annually.  When  we  develop  the  figures  this 
way  we  can  see  tbat  the  water  is  not  as 
plentiful  as  we  had  thought  and  that  the 
situation  in  the  Upper  Basin  is  as  critical  as 
In  the  Lower  Basin.  Utah's  entitlement,  on 
the  basis  of  these  figures,  will  provide  the 
water  needed  for  the  initial  phase  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project  and  other  expected 
water  needs  In  your  State  during  the  next  20 
to  25  years.  However,  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient water  to  meet  more  than  half  the 
supply  for  the  ultimate  phase  of  the  Central 
Utah  project  as  presently  planned. 

Before  referring  to  the  challenge  we  face 
in  providing  the  water  necessary  to  our  fu- 
ture economic  growth,  let  me  flU  in  the  re- 
maining gap  in  tbe  history  of  our  water 
development. 

After  the  Upper  Basin  Compact  was  exe- 
cuted, the  Upper  Basin  States  were  then  in 
position  to  go  forward  with  development,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  legislation  which  makes 
possible  the  event  we  are  celebrating  today — 
the  legislation  which  authorized  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  the  initial  stage 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  as  one  of  eleven 
participating  projects. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  feasibility  report 
on  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  December,  1950. 
Five  storage  units  and  11  participating  proj- 
ects were  recommended  for  immediate  au- 
thorization and  construction. 

The  first  legislation  was  introduced  in  April 
1953.  and  the  first  oonslderation  by  the  Con- 
gress was  in  January  1954  when  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  held 
nine  days  of  public  hearings.  At  that  time. 
Utah  was  represented  on  the  Committee  by 
the  Honorable  BUI  Dawson.  One  of  the  bills 
which  the  Committee  had  under  considera- 
tion was  the  bill  be  introduced.  There  was 
also  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Watklns  and  Senator  Ben- 
nett. Utah's  presentation  to  the  Committees 
of  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  legislation 
was  led  by  George  Clyde,  who  was  then  Inter- 
state Streams  Commissioner  and  Director  of 
the  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board,  and  later 
Governor.  He  is  still  one  of  your  most  active 
and  e£Fectlve  water  leaders.  At  those  hearings 
we  had  the  Echo  Park  issue  which  so  closely 
resembles  the  Grand  Canyon  Issue  of  today. 
In  addition  to  the  attack  by  the  preserva- 
tionists, tbe  legislation  was  opposed  by  the 
water  agencies  of  southern  California.  Their 
interest,  of  course,  was  In  delaying  Upper 
Basin  development  and  thus  keeping  the  sur- 
plus water  flowing  Into  the  Lower  Basin  and 
available  for  their  own  use. 

After  the  Committee  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation were  completed  and  the  Committee 
was  in  the  process  of  marking  up  the  legis- 
lation for  reporting  to  the  House,  President 
Elsenhower  modlflad  the  previous  position 
of  the  Executive  Branch  by  recommending 
the  immediate  authorization  of  only  two 
storage  units — Echo  Park  and  Glen  Canyon. 
All  of  the  participating  projects  were  rec- 
ommended for  further  study  prior  to  au- 
thorization. Nevertheless,  the  Committee 
favorably  reported  Mr.  Dawson's  bill  on  May 
18,  1954.  with  the  Olen  Canyon,  Echo  Park, 
and  Curecantl  storage  units  and  11  partici- 
pating projects  including  the  initial  phase 
of  the  Central  Utah  project.  The  favorable 
vote  In  Conunlttee  wsis  only  13  to  12  and. 
In  view  of  the  controversy  and  the  lateness 
in  the  session,  we  agreed  that  It  was  best 


not  to  press  for  House  consideration  at  thtt 
time. 

You  will  recall  that  the  84th  Congress  con. 
vened  in  January  of  1955  with  the  Democrat* 
in  control.  The  late  Clair  Engle  of  Caliionua 
became  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  and  I 
became  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  Nmneroug  bills 
to  authorize  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  participating  projects  were  re- 
introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  84th 
Congress.  Basically,  this  legislation  was  in 
the  same  form  that  received  Committee  ap- 
proval in  the  83rd  Congress  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Flaming  Gorge  storage  unit 
was  included. 

Committee  hearings  were  held  in  March 
and  April,  1966,  with  about  the  same  groups 
opposing  the  legislation  that  had  oppoted 
it  the  year  before.  Many  of  you  wlU  recall 
the  attacks  made  on  the  legislation  by  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  III,  speaking  for  the  preser- 
vationist groups,  and  former  Wyoming  Gov- 
ernor Leslie  A.  Miller,  as  well  as  the  southern 
California  water  agencies.  However,  the  mood 
of  the  Committee  was  more  favorable  to  the 
legislation.  The  bill  was  marked  up  during 
June  1965  and  was  favorably  reported  after 
Echo  Park,  by  agreement,  had  been  deleted 
Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  and  In  the 
House  at  that  time,  including  your  own  Rep- 
resentatives, Bill  Dawson  and  Henry  Dixon, 
reached  the  conclusion,  after  a  very  careful 
survey  and  appraisal  of  the  feeling  among 
House  Members,  that  the  legislation  could 
not  be  passed  in  the  House  with  the  Echo 
Park  unit  included.  I  personally  favored  the 
inclusion  of  Echo  Park  and  was  disap- 
pointed that  it  could  not  be  retained.  At  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  offered  an  amendment  wliich 
provided,  in  lieu  of  keeping  the  Echo  Park 
unit  in  the  bill,  for  the  esUbllshroent  of  a 
three-man  board  of  eminent  disinterested 
engineers  to  review  the  Echo  Park  plan  and 
alternatives  thereto  and  report  their  findings 
and  reconunendations  to  the  Congress.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  in  Subcommittee 
but  was  later  defeated  when  the  legislation 
was  in  Pull  Committee. 

As  approved  by  the  Committee,  the  legis- 
lation included  the  Glen  Canyon.  Curecantl, 
Flaming  Gorge,  and  Navajo  storage  units, 
and  11  participating  projects.  The  Commit- 
tee filed  its  report  on  the  legislation  on  July 
8  of  1955  and  a  rule  providing  for  Floor  de- 
bate was  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  on 
July  21.  However,  less  than  two  weeks  later, 
on  August  2.  the  first  session  of  the  84tb 
Congress  adjourned  and  there  was  not  time 
to  consider  the  Storage  Project  legislation. 

During  the  adjournment  period  between 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  84th 
Congress,  there  were  several  meetings  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  and 
others  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  final  form  of  the  legislation.  The  most 
Important  matter  taken  up  at  these  meetings 
related  to  the  apportionment  of  surplus  pow- 
er revenues  among  the  States  so  that  each 
State  could  proceed  expeditiously  with  de- 
velopment of  Its  water  resources.  Because  of 
the  direct  relationship  between  water  avail- 
ability and  development.  It  was  my  thought 
that  the  surplus  power  revenues  should  be 
divided  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  re- 
maining undeveloped  water  In  each  State. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  equitable  solution  and 
this  principle  was  finally  accepted.  For  in- 
stance, under  this  principle.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  Utah  was  entitled  to  21.5  percent 
of  the  remaining  undeveloped  Upper  Basin 
water  and  therefore  21.6  percent  of  the  sur- 
plus power  revenues  from  operation  of  the 
storage  units  should  be  assigned  to  Utah  to 
assist  development  of  its  remaining  re- 
sources. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
legislative  history  of  this  project  will  recall 
that  we  made  a  special  concession  to  Utah 
on  this  matter  of  assignment  of  excess  power 
revenues.  I  mention  this  because  of  the  spe- 
cial meaning  It  has  for  the  project  we  t« 
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starting  today  and  because  I  want  you  to 
mow  that  I  accepted  this  concession  to  Utah 
after  specific  studies  which  I  requested  con- 
vinced me  that  the  arrangement  was  equita- 
ble. We  agreed  that  the  power  revenues  of  the 
Central  Utah  project  could  all  be  applied 
toward  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  that 
project  and  would  not  have  to  be  divided 
among  all  of  the  States.  In  other  words.  Utah 
retains  all  of  the  surplus  power  revenues  of 
the  Central  Utah  project  and,  in  addition, 
gets  21.5  percent  of  the  surplus  power  reve- 
nues from  operations  at  Glen  Canyon,  Flam- 
ing Gorge  and  Curecantl. 

Before  leaving  my  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  some  dollar  figures  that  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  you.  On  the  basis  of  latest 
estimates  from  the  Bureau,  tbe  Central  Utah 
Project  will  produce,  over  the  storage  project 
repayment  period,  992  million  in  excess  power 
revenues  to  assist  development  in  your  State, 
and  the  21.5  percent  of  the  storage  project 
excess  power  revenues  over  the  same  period 
will  amount  to  about  $208  million.  This  total 
of  1300  million  is  roughly  |170  million  more 
than  the  amount  required  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  Initial  phase  of  the  Central  Utah 
project  which  means  that  Utah  has  about 
$170  million  which  can  be  used  for  future 
development  providing  water  is  available. 

Now.  let  me  get  back  to  the  Colorado  Stor- 
age Act  to  quickly  conclude  this  brief  history. 
It  can  be  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  meetings 
and  negotiations  during  adjournment  period 
between  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
84th  Congress  there  was  general  agreement 
among  all  Upper  Basin  interests  as  to  the 
provisions  to  be  included  in  the  final  legisla- 
tion. 

In  February  1956  we  secured  permission 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  recon- 
sider the  legislation  we  had  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Committee.  The  legislation 
was  called  up  in  the  Committee  on  February 
8,  1956  and  amended  in  several  respects, 
the  most  Important  of  which  was  the  pro- 
vision calling  for  division  among  tbe  States 
of  the  surplus  power  revenues.  The  agreement 
with  respect  to  this  matter  which  had  been 
worked  out  among  Upper  Basin  Interests  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  Another  ImpHDr- 
tant  amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
project  financing  was  a  provision  which  made 
non-reimbursable  the  costs  allocated  to  the 
Irrigation  of  Indian  lands  and  beyond  the 
repayment  capability  of  such  lands. 

The  Conunlttee's  supplemental  report  was 
Ued  on  February  14,  1966,  and  the  legisla- 
tion was  called  up  In  the  House  on  February 
28,  1956.  in  a  much  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere than  had  previously  existed.  After 
three  days  of  debate  on  the  legislation,  and 
coincident  with  President  Eisenhower's  an- 
nouncement for  reelection,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  It  by  a  vote  of  256 
to  136.  At  the  time  the  House  acted  favor- 
ably, similar  legislation  had  already  passed 
the  Senate.  We  went  to  conference  on  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill  and  held  three  meetings  before  final 
agreement  was  reached.  The  language  finally 
Agreed  upon  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill.  The  scope  of  the 
House-approved  plan  did  not  change.  In 
other  words,  the  Glen  Canyon,  Flaming 
Gorge.  Curecantl.  and  Navajo  storage  units 
snd  the  11  participating  projects  including 
the  Central  Utah  were  approved.  The  $760 
million  limitation  on  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  was  retained  in  the  Conference 
Keport  although  it  was  recognized  by  tbe 
Conference  Committee  that  this  amount 
would  not  be  adequate  to  construct  the  au- 
thorized units  and  participating  projects. 
The  time  is  approaching  when  this  ceiUng 
on  appropriations  must  be  raised. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
was  filed  in  the  House  on  March  27  and  was 
approved  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  on 

March  28.  The   legislation   was  signed   into 

•aw  by   President   Elsenhower   on   April   11, 


1966.  Thus  ends  the  legislative  history  ex- 
cept to  say  tbat  since  19S6  we  bave  added 
several  additional  participating  projects. 

As  I  have  gone  through  this  brief  history 
of  Colorado  River  development.  I  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  your  water  leaders,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  others  who  should 
be  mentioned  and  who  deserve  a  lot  of  credit 
lor  the  fine  record  of  your  State  in  the  water 
field.  One  that  none  of  us  will  forget  is 
William  R.  (Uncle  Billy)  Wallace,  whose 
water  career  in  your  State  bridged  the  entire 
interval  between  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact of  1922  and  the  Upper  Basin  Compact 
of  1948.  "Uncle  Billy"  gave  unselfishly  of  his 
time  to  keep  water  studies  and  development 
moving  in  your  State.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  for  many 
years  and  was  a  most  active  leader  in  the  Utah 
Water  Users  Association.  He  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  getting  our  States  together  in 
connection  with  the  Upper  Basin  Compact 
negotiations.  Associated  with  Mr.  Wallace  was 
Tom  Jensen,  who  was  the  long-time  Secre- 
tary-Manager of  the  Water  Users  Association. 
In  closing  these  remarks  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  future  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  the  challenge  which  we  face. 
Our  future  population  and  economic  growth 
will  be  governed  by  the  water  that  Is  avail- 
able. Full  development  of  the  resources  of 
your  State  and  mine  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  tbe  water. 

The  figtires  which  I  have  given  you  on 
water  availability  from  the  Colorado  River 
makes  it  quite  clear,  1  believe,  that  our  ec- 
onomic growth  will  be  llnUted  unless  we 
find  new  sources  of  water.  The  time  to  start 
looking  for  these  new  sources  is  now.  As 
you  know,  the  principal  problem  relating  to 
authorization  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
is  that  its  long-term  water  supply  is  depend- 
ent upon  Upper  Basin  water  or  augmentation 
of  the  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  authorize 
further  development  which  depends  upon 
water  other  than  that  available  from  the 
Colorado  River,  then,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  set  in  motion  the  necessary  steps  to 
find  these  new  supplies.  As  I  have  said,  the 
best  engineering  estimates  we  have  indicate 
that  Colorado  River  water  will  have  to  be 
augmented  by  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually 
Just  to  keep  the  river  whole — that  is.  Just  to 
furnish  the  amounts  already  committed  by 
compacts,  contracts,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cree in  Arizona  vs.  Calif orma,  and  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty.  In  other  words,  we  have 
divided  more  water  than  is  available  and  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  new  water  is  the  very 
minimum  amount  which  will  resolve  our  Im- 
mediate problem.  Meaningful  studies  to  find 
new  sources  for  at  least  this  amount  must  be 
initiated  immediately.  Authorization  of  the 
Hualapal  dam  and  power  development  adds 
real  meaning  to  these  augmentation  studies 
because  power  operations  at  Hualapal  would 
help  finance  any  augmentation  project. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions  that  I 
believe  that  the  first  step  we  in  the  West 
must  take  to  meet  our  long-term  water 
needs  Is  to  adopt  the  philosophy  of  water 
planning  on  a  west-wide  basis,  giving  con- 
sideration not  only  to  regional  transfers  and 
exchanges  of  water  supplies  but  to  all  other 
means  of  augmentation  such  as  water  sal- 
vage, desalination,  weather  modification,  etc. 
We  in  Colorado  and  you  In  Utah  long  ago 
accepted  the  principle  of  water  resources 
planning  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  are  celebrating  today  the  start 
of  a  transbasin  water  project.  Now.  in  my 
opinion,  we  must  extend  this  philosophy 
beyond  State  lines  and  beyond  river  basins 
to  make  it  apply  west-wide.  When  our  late 
beloved  President  Kennedy  was  in  my  State 
shortly  before  his  untimely  death,  be  aald 
this: 

"What  I  preach  is  interdependence  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  60  countries.  We 
are  one  country  of  60  States  and  one  pec^le. 


and  I  believe  that  those  programs  which 
make  life  better  for  some  of  our  people  will 
make  life  better  for  all  of  our  people." 

President  Kennedy  was  referring  to  water 
resources  development,  and  he  was  saying 
that  we  must  plan  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
all  of  our  states.  West-wide  water  planning 
will  require  the  highest  degree  of  water 
statesmanship  and  can  supceed  only  If  the 
states  themselves  get  toother  and  agree 
upon  plarming  procedures  which  will  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  all  of  the  states  while 
permitting  our  water  resources  to  be  put  to 
full  use.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  compli- 
cated issues  Involved  In  western  water  plan- 
ning and  development  cannot  be  resolved 
by  some  neutral  group  given  a  national 
rather  than  a  specific  duty  to  perform. 

So,  today,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  past  and 
celebrate  the  start  of  this  great  project,  let 
us  look  to  the  future  and  resolve  to  co- 
operate in  meeting  the  challenge  which  It 
presents. 

THE    TRAGIC    OCCUPA-nON    OP 

LITHUANIA 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  week  of  June  12-16  again  com- 
memorates the  tragic  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  June  15,  1940.  when  these 
nations  were  taken  over  by  force  of  arms, 
they  have  suffered  the  terrors  and  an- 
guish of  slavery  and  captivity. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
which  calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  was  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  House  in  June  1965,  and 
by  the  Senate  in  October  1966.  Though 
this  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  It 
is  not  enough.  We  must  now  direct  our 
efforts  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  and  effecting  by  peaceful 
meauis  the  withdrawal  of  Communist 
control  over  these  brave  countries,  so 
they  may  be  assured  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  which  are  rightfully  theirs. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  spring  the  American 
Newspaper  Women's  Club  celebrated  its 
35th  armiversary.  In  celebraUng  the  oc- 
casion the  club  held  a  reception  at  the 
Australian  Embassy  at  which  it  honored 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
began  their  life  in  the  same  year;  namely, 
1932.  Included  in  this  group  was  the  new 
Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
10th  Congressional  District,  the  Honora- 
ble Margaret  M.  Heckler.  Under  unanl- 
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mous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Rbcoso 
the  rmuuics  of  Anne  Blair,  znlstrefls  of 
ceremonies  at  the  event  and  former 
president  of  the  AKWC: 

RKMtMKW  BT   AKNX  BlAIX 

Tblrty  five  la  a  very  iUc«  age.  Not  neces- 
■arlly  the  most  glamorous,  or  the  beat — but 
It's  a  lot  better  than  31,  and  leas  awesome 

tbAn,  say,  80,  or  00,  or  100.  Tblrty  five  is  not 
exactly  a  ripe  old  age,  but  to  tboee  approacb- 
Ing  It,  It  certainly  has  a  sense  at  maturity 
about  It  .  .  .  and  to  tboee  of  tu  on  tbe  otber 
side  of  It,  It  really  was  great.  And  dont  ever, 
for  a  single  moment,  agree  with  anyone  who 
claims  life  wont  really  get  under  way  for 
anotber  five  years. 

All  birthdays  are  good  times  to  celebrate, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Women's  Club 
reached  that  nice  age  of  35  back  on  April 
4 — but  we  usurped  the  Queen's  prerogative 
(especially  appropriate  since  we're  celebrat- 
ing today  on  Commonwealth  soil  I)  and  just 
picked  our  own  birthday  for  purposes  of 
celebration.  Toull  have  to  admit  It's  a  nicer 
day  than  yesterday  that  we  chose— and  who 
cares  what  h^pens  tomorrow? 

Some  of  our  very  special  guests  made  their 
own  debuts  Into  this  world  the  same  year  the 
Club  did— 1933— and  probably  didn't  attach 
very  much  significance  to  events  beyond  their 
cradles.  There  were  some  pretty  hot  political 
cam.palgns  raging  that  year — there  was 
plenty  of  unemployment,  and  breadlines — 
but  we  did  have  Olen  Oray  and  his  Csaa 
liOma  Orchestra. 

Even  tbe  apalllng  lack  of  alr-condltloning 
here  In  Washington  would  be  a  matter  to  read 
about  later  In  their  history  books.  To  under- 
stand a  bit  better  tbe  atmoepbere  into  which 
our  club  was  bom,  you  have  to  remember 
that  back  In  1932  skirts  were  actually  quite 
long.  It  was  money  that  was  short.  And  a 
principal  activity  of  tbe  Treasury  Department 
was  destroying  Imported  liquor  (Imported 
from  such  exotic  points  as  Appalachla  and 
Jersey  City  I)  Instead  of  collecting  excise 
taxes.  There  really  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
nickel  cup  of  coffee  (with  the  second  cup 
free) — there  were  lovely  trolley  cars— or,  U 
you  preferred,  you  could  ride — in  style  In  a 
taxi — all  the  way  to  the  Capitol  for  Mt.  And 
Incidentally,  the  Capitol  seemed  plenty 
roomy  enough  for  its  occupants  In  those 
days.  Of  course  the  White  House  was  here 
then,  althoiigh  it  has  since  been  entirely  gut- 
ted and  remodeled,  and  pretty  much  redso- 
orated. 

To  round  out  this  backgrounder,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  specie  known  as  "women 
In  radio  and  televUton"  hadn't  quite  made 
its  appearance  yet.  Of  oourse,  we  did  have 
Kate  Smith  and  Connie  Boswell,  but  the  news 
was  bting  handled  by  men  like  Lowell  Thomas 
and  Gabriel  Heatter,  and  It's  Interesting  to 
reflect  that  the  16  women  reporters  who 
met  on  April  4.  1933,  and  organized  this 
professional  club,  worked  for  foiir,  separate, 
distinct,  competing  newspapers — all  here  in 
Washington. 

Enough  of  the  past — let's  turn  to  the 
present,  and  possibly  the  future.  As  I  men- 
tioned, 1933  was  a  political  year — and  maybe 
some  of  the  babies  bom  that  year  breathed 
in  a  Uttle  of  the  strong  campaign  atmosphere. 
Tbe  year  spawned  one  Senator,  who  un- 
fortiinately  couldnt  be  with  us  this  after- 
noon— Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts— and  1933  Is  the  birth  year  of  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Tom  Ballsback  of  Mollne, 
nilnols,  is  a  graduate  of  Orinnell  College,  and 
Northwestern  Law  School.  He  served  as  an 
enlisted  man  In  the  U.S.  Army  from  1967  to 
1969,  practiced  law  In  his  home  state,  served 
In  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  married, 
and  is  the  proud  father  of  four  daughters. 
He  was  elected  to  the  90th  Congress  last 
November,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Is  Treasurer  of  the 
90  Club.  Congratulations  on  being  bom  In 
1933! 


Back  In  that  year  another  future  Member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  was  bom 
in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  (Massachusetts  and 
Long  Island  seem  wllUng  to  exchange  polit- 
ical talent.  . .  .)  Married  at  21,  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  a&  23,  and  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress  from  the  10th  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts last  fall,  this  first-termer  is  al- 
ready an  experienced  attorney,  a  seasoned 
political  campaigner,  tbe  wife  of  an  invest- 
ment broker,  and  the  mother  or  two  girls  and 
a  boy :  Rep.  Margaret  Heckler. 

Now  you've  met  two  freshmen  Republican 
Congressmen  born  lo  1932.  To  even  the  score 
a  little,  here's  Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  a 
Democrat,  who  is  representing  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  for  a  second  term.  He  comes 
by  bis  political  calling  naturally,  because  his 
father  served  the  same  district  in  the  Slst 
Congress.  Mr.  Jacobs  saw  active  duty  with 
tbe  Marines,  was  an  enlisted  combat  in- 
fantryman with  the  1st  Marine  Division  in 
Korea.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  nnlverslty, 
class  of  '66,  and  got  his  law  degree  there,  too, 
in  1968.  He  practiced  law  In  Indianapolis  be- 
fore coming  to  Washington — and  I  want  you 
to  be  very  nice  to  him — because  he's  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  District  Committee. 

Although  WPA  hadn't  been  invented,  some 
of  the  1932  babies  took  an  artistic  bent.  One 
of  them,  bom  In  New  Mexico,  began  drawing 
as  soon  as  she  could  sit  up  in  her  crib.  She 
grew  up  to  come  to  Washington  as  an  Art 
Major  at  George  Washington  University,  and 
then  set  up  her  studio  here.  Ever  since, 
VIP's  including  the  President  of  the  USA— 
have  been  simply  putty  (or  should  I  say 
clay?)  In  her  hands.  We're  aU  familiar  with 
her  bust  of  President  Johnson — and  the 
one  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  which  is  in  the 
Supreme  Court  BuUdlng — her  latest  sub- 
ject Is  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia, 
Now  she's  thrilled  to  be  going  to  Italy  this 
summer,  oommtwrioned  by  Congress  to  do  a 
bust  of  Constantino  Brumldi,  author  of  the 
famous  frescoes  that  adorn  the  Capitol.  I'm 
sure  Jimllu  Mason  thinks  36  is  a  wonderful 
age! 

Our  other  distinguished  36-er  has  certainly 
learned  how  to  capture  far  out  assignments. 
Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Pustay  has  been  fiylng  high, 
literally  and  figuratively  ever  since  gradu- 
ation from  the  Naval  Academy  when  he 
choee  the  Air  Force,  He's  seen  service  In 
Korea.  Japan,  and  otber  Far  Eastern  points — 
and  after  collecting  medals  and  citations,  he 
took  the  academic  route  for  a  while,  collecting 
an  MA  and  a  PhD  eo  route,  but  remaining 
true  to  the  Air  Force  to  become  Ass't  Dean  of 
Facility  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He's 
found  time  to  write  a  prodigious  amount  on 
both  military  and  international  affairs — and 
produced  a  book  with  a  staggering  title: 
Counterlnsurgency  Warfare.  He  has  also 
helped  produce  four  small  Pustays.  Now,  he 
Is  a  White  House  Fellow,  with  tbe  job  of 
keeping  up — sometimes,  forging  hopefully,  a 
jump  ahead — of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  as  he  travels  to  official  meetings.  We're 
delighted  he  hit  the  right  hemisphere  and 
the  right  time-zone  to  help  us  celebrate 
being  36  .  .  . 

Some  other  highflyers  who  are  36  wanted  to 
be  with  us — but  couldn't  make  it.  We  have 
a  telegram  here  from  five  Astronauts.  .  .  . 


SCRAG:  THE  WEAPON  OP  THE 
WORLD  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
our  diplomats  and  leading  admlnlstra- 
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tlon  officials  have  been  busy  winning 
diplomatic  victories,  trading  with  the 
nations  which  supply  our  enemy  on  the 
battlefield,  and  variously  building  bridges 
of  trade,  culture,  and  so  forth  with  the 
Communists,  we  seem  to  be  falling  even 
farther  behind  In  the  essential  area  of 
being  able  to  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  a  semblance  of  the  ability  for 
self-preservation — the  ability  for  actual 
military  defense. 

Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  strategy  and 
military  affairs  editor  of  the  American 
Security  Coimcll's  Washington  Report, 
recently  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Scrag:  The  Weapon  of  the  World  Rev- 
olution," which  points  up  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  arsenal,  a  weapons 
system  with  the  devastating  potential 
which  brings  to  mind  shades  of  Buck 
Rogers — and  the  ominous  thought  that 
we  face  the  unilateral  threat  of  destruc- 
tion. 

As  Dr.  Possony  states: 

The  American  public  never  heard  of  Seng 
and  if  asked,  might  weU  confuse  it  with  s 
new  beach  resort  In  HawaU.  It  is  even  mote 
disturbing  that  the  present  civilian  "hlgii 
command"  of  the  Pentagon  does  not  think 
Scrag  U  very  Important  and  needs  to  be 
neutralized  by  an  ABM  system  adjusted  to 
handle  both  orbital  and  missile  warheadi. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  In  par- 
ticular, to  tell  the  American  people 
where  we  stand,  and  even  more  Impor- 
tant, to  stop  quibbling  and  start  deploy- 
ing an  ABM  defense  system  which  mili- 
tary men  advocate. 

I  think  Dr.  Possony  makes  his  point 

very    well    and    therefore    Include   the 

article  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Report,  May  29. 1M7I 

ScaAO:  Ths  Wsapon  of  thx  Woslo 

RxvoLTTnoN 

(By  Stephen  T.  Possony) 

For  several  years  now,  American  strategliti 
have  been  debating  the  question  of  whether 
it  would  be  useful  to  develop  or  deploy  nu- 
clear space  weapons.  Space  weapons,  notably 
bombs  or  radiation  weapons,  could  be  built 
but  need  not  be  orbttted  before  the  onset  of 
a  crisis;  or  they  could  be  deployed  In  orbit 
to  win  cold  or  hot  conflicts  through  space 
mastery,  just  as  during  the  19th  century 
Britain  was  able  to  prevail  through  it* 
dominion  of  the  high  seas. 

The  dominant  Washington  attitude  bu 
been  that  space  weapons  offer  no  advantages 
over  conventional  ICBM's.  Some  scientists 
have  even  argued  that  a  space  weapon  Is  a 
"stupid  weapon"  because  it  is  more  expen- 
sive, less  accurate,  and  less  usable  than  the 
weapon  which,  according  to  their  uncritical 
assiunption,  It  replaces,  namely  the  long- 
range  missile.  (Tbe  was  the  classical  argu- 
ment of  the  gun  against  the  airplane  and  of 
the  airplane  against  the  missile.  Inciden- 
tally, new  weapons  usually  do  not  "replace" 
old  weapons,  but  the  new  and  the  old  amu 
Join  in  novel  combinations  of  mutually- 
supporting  systems.) 

As  usual,  when  the  American  strategic 
commimity  indulges  In  flights  of  fancy  and 
tries  to  prove  that  a  plausible  weapon  le 
neither  feasible  nor  advisable,  or  in  any 
event  Is  too  expensive,  tbe  Soviets  Just  move 
forward  and  produce  the  weapon  which  our 
conformist  chorus  denigrates. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Soviets  did 
something  which  no  one  expected :  they  came 
up  with  a  weapon  which  can  be  used  as  » 
normal  ICBM  or  as  a  space  bomb  or,  for  good 
measure,  as  a  fractional  orbital  weapon. 
This  three-stage  triple-in-one  Soviet 
weapon  code-named  "Scrag"  was  announced 
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by  Breshnev  on  July  4,  1966  and  first  ex- 
hibited on  November  7,  1985. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  some  characteristics  of 
this  remarkable  instrument  had  become 
known.  According  to  the  best  presently  avail- 
able information.  Scrag,  used  as  an  ICBM, 
could  carry  a  60  li<T  warhead;  in  its  orbital 
configuration,  the  warhead  would  have  a 
yield  of  30  MT.  The  yield  of  tbe  sub-orbital 
ssiembly  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  40  MT.  It  is  probable  that 
with  some  reduction  of  overall  yield,  all 
Scrag  configurations,  including  the  orbital 
assembly,  can  be  fitted  for  the  delivery  of 
muitipie  warheads.  (The  Soviets  may  not 
bave  full  test-validated  data  on  space  con- 
flguratlons  for  the  Scrag,  hence,  there  could 
be  soDie  "bugs"  yet  in  the  weapon.) 

In  terms  of  firepower,  one  orbital  Scrag 
It  the  equivalent  of  20-30  of  our  Mlnuteman 
IClsslles.  One  ICBM-Scrag  equals  more  than 
are  Titan  II  or  60  BUnutemen.  A  major  tech- 
nological surprise,  therefore,  has  l)een 
ichleved  by  the  Soviets,  contrary  to  the 
often-voiced  Pentagon  conviction  that  slg- 
nliicant  surprises  no  longer  are  likely. 

The  information  about  this  new  threat 
became  known  at  the  very  time  when  the 
United  States  was  signing  a  treaty  outlaw- 
ing space  weapons.  The  information  was  soft- 
pedalled,  lest  it  disturb  our  greatest  venture 
in  space  diplomacy.  The  widely  acclaimed 
and  rarely  analysed  treaty  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Ratification  was  achieved  by  unan- 
imous vote.  Tet.  the  treaty  provides  no  de- 
fense whatever  against  Scrag  or  other  space 
weapons.  On  the  contrary,  it  Inhibits  the 
T3S.  from  protecting  itself  against  space 
attack. 

The  American  press  did  not  pick  up  this 
aensatlonal  counterpoint  story.  Hence,  the 
American  public  never  heard  of  Scrag  and 
If  asked,  might  well  confuse  it  with  a  new 
beach  resort  In  Hawaii.  It  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing that  tbe  present  civilian  "high  com- 
mand" of  the  Pentagon  does  not  think  Scrag 
Is  very  lmi>ortant  and  needs  to  be  neutralised 
by  an  ABM  system  adjusted  to  handle  both 
orbital  and  missile  warhestds. 

What  are  tbe  additional  capabilities  which 
Scrag  gives  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

1.  'Though  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  extend 
the  range  of  missiles,  each  ICBM  Is  essentially 
targetted  against  a  few  locations.  By  con- 
trast. Scrag  provides  the  Soviets  with  a 
genuine  capability  to  hit  every  spot  on  earth, 
at  very  short  notice. 

3.  In  terms  of  target  selection,  missiles  do 
not  have  the  operational  flezlblUty  of  a  com- 
bined orblUl,  sub-orbital  and  ballistic  sys- 
tem. 

3.  The  presumed  capabUity  of  Scrag  to  be 
fitted  with  single  and  multiple  warheads 
renders  this  weapon  effective  against  a  whole 
spectrum  of  targets,  ranging  from  strongly 
bsrdened  polnpolnt  targets  like  missile  and 
nuclear  storage  sites,  to  soft  large  Urgets 
like  metropolitan  clusters,  and  to  numerous 
smaller  and  semi-hardened  targets  within  a 
large  area  like  industrial  Installations  and 
alrlields. 

4.  Soviet  military  thinking  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  Idea  that  a  major  offensive 
should  be  run  in  three  successive  "waves" 
or  blows.  If  the  three  different  oonflgura- 
tlona  of  Scrag  are  fired  simultaneously,  the 
ICBM  would  hit  after  balf-an-hour,  and  the 
sub-orbital  version  after  one-bour-and-a 
balf.  The  orbital  bombs  could  be  used  for 
subsequent  salvo,  serial  or  Individual  at- 
tecki.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Soviet  high 
oonunand. 

6.  The  orbital  bombs  also  would  be  avall- 
sble  as  a  strategic  reserve,  for  days,  weeks 
or  months.  Thus,  they  would  provide  the 
Soviets  with  an  option  to  fight  a  short  or 
a  long  nuclear  war.  If  the  U.S.  has  no  de- 
fenses against  the  space  threat  and  if  it  does 
not  pursue  an  effective  counter-force  statogy, 
Scrag  would  be  Invulnerable  while  on  the 
ground,  in  space,  and  on  Its  target  run.  If  so. 


the  orbital  bombs  would  be  available  after 
the  so-caUed  nuclear  exchange  In  which  the 
UJ3.  would  have  expended  its  nuclear 
weapons.  In  this  case,  these  bombs  would 
embody  a  war-wlnnlng  nuclear  monopoly. 

6.  Tbe  orbital  weapons  could  be  directed 
at  targets  that  escaped  destruction  during 
the  Initial  blow  or  at  targets  that  were  spared 
for  the  ultimate  phase  of  the  conflict.  Tbe 
weapons  could  be  used  to  compel  surrender, 
or  else  to  punish  tbe  resister  by  destroying 
one  city  after  the  other.  After  surrender,  the 
space  weapons  would  faclUtate  occupation, 
allowing  tbe  Communists  to  take  over,  con- 
trol or  devastate  tbe  vanquished  country. 

7.  Through  slmultaneoiis  launch,  tbe 
mlssUes  and  the  sub-orbital  conflguratlonii 
could  be  used  to  destroy  American  strategic 
power,  whereas  the  orbital  bombs  would 
terminate  and  win  the  war.  In  a  staggered- 
firlng  series,  the  Soviets  could  launch  tbe 
orbital  Scrags  hours  or  days  before  tbe  rest 
of  their  force  is  released.  Whenever  the 
Soviets  estimate  that  a  credible  and  over- 
whelming nuclear  threat  Is  enough  to  force 
us  to  our  knees,  they  may  be  satisfied  jtist  to 
orbit  the  space  bombs  and  rely  on  purely 
psycbologicad  effectiveness.  But  If  a  physical 
nuclear  attack  should  become  necessary,  pre- 
launched  Scrags  could  be  iised  to  negate  ex- 
isting warning  systems  and  to  execute  very 
rapid  pre-emptive  counter-force  strikes 
against  tbe  United  States. 

8.  The  sub-orbital  and  orbital  Scrags  pro- 
vide tbe  Soviets  with  a  significant  capabUity 
of  detonating  high-yield  explosions  at  very 
high  altitudes  and  through  a  drawn-out 
firing  series  to  keep  UJB.  electronics  and 
conununications  inoperable.  With  such  a 
capabUity,  they  would  lie  able  to  "pin  down" 
our  strike  forces.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances and  given  certain  assumptionB, 
Scrag  could  be  used  for  sustaining  hlgh-altl- 
tude  X-ray  screens,  thus  delaying  or  pre- 
cluding retaliation.  (High-altitude  explo- 
sions could  blind  many  millions  of  people. 
High-yield  bombs  launched  from  space  would 
allow  genocldal  strategies.) 

9.  The  new  Scrag  capabUity,  notably  the 
sub-orbital  version,  allows  the  Soviets  to  In- 
tervene with  Increasing  effectiveness  into 
locsil  crises  and  to  threaten  any  country  that 
may  take  an  antl-oommunlst  position. 
Further,  the  Information  on  Scrag  la  still 
another  Item  In  our  current  InteUlgence  re- 
garding Soviet  weapons  that  indicates  the 
strategic  balance  is  changing.  This  change — 
in  the  Soviets'  favor — is  one  reason  why  the 
UJ9.8.R.  has  not  hesitated  to  Intensify  the 
Cold  War. 

10.  Except  i>erha|]s  for  SLM  systems.  Scrag 
represents  the  first  genuine  global  weapon 
in  history.  Once  the  U.S.  has  been  neutralized 
or  destroyed  and  provided  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  orbital  warheads  Is  left  over.  Scrag 
could  force  each  heretofore  free  country  to 
establish  a  Communist  government  and 
would  ensure  that  this  government  remains 
obedient  to  Moscow.  Scrag  therefore,  is  the 
optimal  weapon  for  the  completion  of  the 
world  revolution  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Communist  world  rule. 

11.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  elects  to  orbit  Scrag 
space  bombs  without  a  concomitant  missile 
strike,  the  U.S.,  depending  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  unexpected  Soviet  space  deploy- 
ment, might  suddenly  find  Itself  In  a  posture 
of  accentuated  military  Inferiority.  (For  ex- 
ample, 50  Scrags  may  position  250  to  500  ad- 
ditional warheads.)  Given  present  U.S.  capa- 
bilities, the  Scrags  could  not  be  shot  down: 
if  we  Intercepted  some  of  them,  the  Soviets 
might  elect  to  regard  such  action  as  U.S.  ag- 
gression. If,  upon  a  sudden  Soviet  space  de- 
ployment, we  attack  the  U.S.SJt.  forthwith, 
regardless  of  whether  we  still  have  the 
strength  to  win,  we  could  ini-lte  our  own 
physical  destruction.  If  we  did  not  attack, 
tbe  Soviets  could  destroy  us  politically. 
Thereupon,  tbe  orbital  bombs  could  black- 
noall  one  country  after  the  other.  Ultimately, 


and  entirely  In  accordance  with  the  Krem- 
lin's preference,  the  world  revolution  would 
be  completed  by  "peaceful  means." 

Thus,  Scrag  wUl  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  nuclear  psychological  warfare;  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  physical  nuclear 
strategy;  possibly  deter  or  prevent  counter- 
strikes  and  retaliation;  conceivably  maneuver 
the  U.S.  Into  self-destruction  or  surrender, 
as  weU  as  facUitate  and  perhaps  bring  about 
world  conquest. 

The  Soviets  are  deploying  Scrag  simul- 
taneously with  their  ABM  weapons.  The  re- 
sulting strategic  Imbalance  is  dangerously 
aggravated  by  these  otber  gaps  In  our  own 
capabilities:  Our  erstwhUe  numerical  su- 
periority nuiy  be  giving  «ray  to  quantitative 
inferiority.  Our  Mlnuteaian  missiles  aUow 
only  a  very  narrow  targiit  selection  and  are 
not  capable  of  taking  out  strongly  hardened 
or  large  area  targets.  We  do  not  have  up-to- 
date  weapon  systems  for  multiple  or  serial 
strikes,  nor  can  we  preE.erve  portions  of  our 
main  strtlce  forces  as  a  strategic  reserve.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  long  war;  once  our 
bombers  are  completely  }bsolete,  attrlted.  de- 
activated or  destroyed  In  oattle,  we  wUl  lack 
a  strategic  system  suited  for  winning  the 
terminal  phases  of  war.  '<Ve  also  lack  offensive 
and  defensive  space  weapons.  And  we  refuse 
to  buUd  defenses  against  mlssUes,  and  to  pro- 
tect three-quarters  of  our  population  against 
the  hazards  of  nucleao'  'tar. 

Jn  summary:  The  United  States  is  con- 
fronted by  an  entirely  new  and  dramatically 
augmented  threat.  The  ominous  development 
of  Scrag'  was  not  predicted  by  U.S.  InteUl- 
gence nor  by  U.S.  computers,  let  alone  by 
Messrs.  MdNamara  and  Bro>wn.  Since  our 
country  continues  to  see  no  evU  and  hear  no 
evil,  time  Is  beginning  to  run  very  short.  It 
just  may  be  that  we  are  too  gullible,  too  be- 
mused, and  too  disinterested  to  survive. 


PROTECTION  OP  RIGHTS  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  highly  vocal 
tn  its  support  of  so-called  civil  rights  leg- 
islation but,  ironically.  It  has  been  amaz- 
ingly silent  in  regard  to  advocating  a  bill 
of  rights  for  civil  service  employees. 

During  this  past  session,  I  pointed  out 
that  a  legislative  must  Is  enactment  of 
a  bill  of  rights  for  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees. Today  I  am  again  Introducing 
a  bill  to  attain  that  end.  This  bill  is  com- 
parable to  that  introduced  by  my  col- 
league In  the  Senate,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ehviw]  . 

I  fall  to  see  any  reason  why  the  admin- 
istration is  not  giving  this  legislation  Its 
support.  When  a  person  takes  a  position 
with  the  Federal  Government,  this  in 
no  way  should  impair  his  rights  as  a  free 
citizen.  Yet,  in  all  too  many  instances, 
we  have  seen  examples  of  where  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Federal  employees 
are  being  violated. 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  want  to  com- 
mend those  diligent  members  of  the  press 
who  are  constantly  pointing  out  examples 
of  where  Federal  workers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  invasions  of  their  privacy  and 
undue  harassment  by  overly  zealous  bu- 
reaucrats. In  this  brief  time,  I  would  not 
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attempt  to  cite  these  examples,  but  I  am 
certain  sill  of  us  are  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. Washington  area  papers  remind  us 
aliiuost  daily  of  various  infringements 
upon  the  rights  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  this 
bill  is  its  provision  to  create  an  Independ- 
ent Board  of  Employee  Rights.  This 
Board  will  enable  employees  to  lodge 
their  oomplaints  without  fear  of  reprisals 
and,  additionally,  the  independent  na- 
ture of  the  Board  will  free  it  from  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  interference. 

Legislation  of  this  type  has  widespread 
support.  It  is  completely  bipartisan  and 
represents  a  real  attempt  to  give  civil 
service  employees  the  same  employment 
rights  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  private 
sector.  Administration  support  or  not,  I 
urge  Its  [tassage  immediately. 


PAUL  SCHXJTZER  AND  TED  YATES 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reii)]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  two  courageous  and  talented  Ameri- 
can newsmen  who  gave  their  lives  under 
dangerous  circumstances  in  the  Near 
East  served  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
Journalism.  Paul  Schutzer,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.Y.,  a  Tlme-Ufe  photographer, 
and  Ted  Yates,  a  television  producer-di- 
rector for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  were  killed  while  covering  the 
fighting  on  two  separate  fronts  in  the 
Near  East  yesterday. 

Mr.  Schutzer  Joined  Life  magazine  in 
Washington  in  1956  as  its  youngest  staff 
photographer.  His  last  assignment  was 
representative  of  the  courage  and  prof es- 
Blonalism  he  evidenced  throughout  his 
career.  Mr.  Schutzer  not  only  volunteered 
to  go  to  Israel  to  cover  the  current  crisis, 
but  insisted  that  he  would  go  even  If 
Life  did  not  send  him. 

He  was  riding  In  one  of  the  leading 
armored  halftracks  in  an  Israel  ar- 
mored column  counterattacking  across 
the  Oaza  strip  when  his  vehicle  was  hit 
by  an  antitank  weapon  and  burst  Into 
flames. 

B£r.  Schutzer,  who  received  niunerous 
prizes  for  his  work  including  the  White 
House  Photographers  Grand  Prize,  was 
a  member  of  the  crack  Life  team  that 
covered  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958;  he 
photographed  the  building  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  ';overed  the  Algerian  war:  he 
made  two  trips  to  Cuba  In  1961  and  spent 
24  hours  in  a  Havana  Jail;  and  he  photo- 
graphed most  of  the  country's  iwlltlcal 
notables. 

Ted  Yates  sustained  a  fatal  woimd  on 
Monday  from  gimfire  in  the  Interconti- 
nental Hotel  in  the  Jordanian  sector  of 
Jerusalem.  His  distinguished  career  as 
a  combat  correspondent  and  producer  of 
television  documentaries  took  him  Into 
countless  hazardous  situations  in  the 
piumilt  of  a  story.  Mr.  Yates  was  the 
recipient  of  many  awards.  Including  cita- 
tions for  his  coverage  oZ  the  crisis  in  the 


Dominican  Republic  and  a  recent  news 
special  on  social  and  political  unrest  in 
Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  I  had 
occasion  to  work  with  Mr.  Yates  and  ad- 
mired and  respected  his  talents  and  com- 
mitment to  Ills  profession. 

My  deepest  sjmroathy  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Bemice  Schutzer  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, Dena  and  James,  and  to  Mr. 
Schutzer's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman 
Schutzer  of  Long  Island,  as  well  as  to 
Mrs.  Yates  and  her  family.  The  dedica- 
tion and  high  professionalism  of  these 
men  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
American  people. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
same  hand  that  is  directing  the  killing 
of  Americans  In  Vietnam  is  directing  the 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East  from  the  Krem- 
lin. The  same  fleet  which  bumped  our 
naval  vessel  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  a  few 
days  ago  is  shadowing  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  10  additional  Russian 
warships  having  Just  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  same  voice  which  attacks  the  U.S. 
defense  in  Vietnam  attacks  Israel  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  I 
speak  of  the  voice  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  we  had 
better  watch  for  some  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  our  expense  as  the  price  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  instead  of  carry- 
ing out  our  treaty  obligations  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  would  recall  to  you  that  the  current 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East  follows  by  only 
a  few  days  the  demand  by  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev 
"for  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

It  is  painful  to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  but 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  withdrew 
the  missiles  it  had  given  Turkey  through 
NATO  as  one  outcome  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  late  1962,  has  forced  the 
Turks  who  control  the  Dardanelles  to 
compromise  with  Uie  Russians. 

These  missiles  had  been  zeroed  in  on 
the  Russian  oilfields,  and  their  presence 
assured  Turkey's  safety  from  Soviet 
bluster,  threats,  or  action.  Premier 
Khrushchev  called  publicly  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  missiles  Just  as  his  succes- 
sor Brezhnev  is  now  calling  for  the  U.S. 
Fleet  to  get  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  removal  of  our  missiles  from  Turkey 
makes  possible  the  present  demard  about 
removal  of  our  fleet. 

We  now  have  an  object  lesson  of  the 
danger  of  appeasement  and  of  the  com- 
pulsion on  the  part  of  too  many  in  this 
administration  to  appease.  The  res'ilts 
speak  for  themselves. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent   that   the    gentlewoman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Hecxler]  m»y 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  since  I  was  out  of  the  country 
on  official  business  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  when  the  Middle 
East  crisis  erupted,  I  would  like  to  state 
for  the  Record  that,  had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  signed  the  statement  of 
policy  circulated  among  the  Members  of 
Congress  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Emanxtel  CEun, 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  present 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors—Nasser's struggle  for  power  within 
the  Arab  world,  his  expressed  goal  to 
annihilate  the  State  of  Israel  and  Rus- 
sia's desire  to  secure  a  dominant  Influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East. 

In  light  of  the  existence  of  the  Tri- 
partite Declaration  of  1950,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  should  have  been 
considered  clear  cut.  Since  1950,  our 
Government  has  made  a  deep  commit- 
ment, reiterated  by  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy,  to  take  steps 
to  preserve  peace  and  stability  and  to 
unalterably  oppose  aggression  by  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Middle  East. 

Historically,  we  have  had  a  close  and 
special  relationship  with  the  State  of 
Israel  from  the  time  of  its  Inception, 
Consequently,  I  rise  to  protest  against 
the  administration's  declaration  of 
"neutrality"  in  this  great  crisis.  While 
our  technical  status  as  nonbelligerents 
may  be  appropriate  to  protect  the  safety 
of  Americans  in  the  area,  our  position 
cannot  be  "neutral"  if  we  are  to  live  up 
to  the  conunltment  made  by  past 
Presidents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  date,  Israel 
has  won  "the  flrst  roimd."  Israel  has 
bled,  but  America  and  the  free  world 
have  also  been  the  winners.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  cease-flre  resolution  by  the 
United  Nations  Indicates  a  capitulation 
of  the  silent  aggressor  in  this  strife— 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Israel,  however,  has  won  wars  before  but 
has  yet  to  win  at  peace. 

In  accordance  with  our  previous  com- 
mitments, I  would  urge  that  the  In- 
fluence and  power  of  this  great  Nation 
be  brought  to  bear  on  all  future  negotia- 
tions to  see  that  Israel  becomes  the  vic- 
tor in  both  war  and  peace. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if,  20  years  after 
6  million  Jews  had  been  extinguished 
on  the  European  continent,  the  con- 
science of  the  world  was  so  imtroubled 
that  they  were  not  even  entitled  to  a 
strip  of  the  earth's  surface  to  occupy  as 
their  national  homeland.  This  is  still  at 
stake.  This  current  conflict  bears  wide 
application — beyond  the  concerns  of 
merely  the  Israelis  or  the  Arabs. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  religious  and 
civic  leader  of  Briassachusetts,  Rabbi 
Baruck  Korff: 

Think  and  think  some  more  before  our 
nation  reaches  a  point  of  no  return  and  li 
Incapable  of  wlthatandlng  Communist  Hr 
gresslon. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Esch]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  lead  a  tribute  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
it  observes  its  150th  anniversary.  We  who 
have  been  privileged  to  attend  this  out- 
standing university  and  others  who 
represent  the  State  where  it  makes  its 
home,  stand  today  to  reflect  on  its 
heritage,  its  contributions,  and  its  future. 

We  share  deep  pride  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  an  institution  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  her  State,  her  Na- 
tion, and,  indeed,  the  entire  world.  Hav- 
ing earned  three  degrees  from  Michigan 
and  having  made  my  home  in  Ann  Arbor 
for  nearly  20  years,  I  hesitate  to  use  such 
a  cold  and  empty  term  as  institution,  for 
the  term  institution  certainly  does  not 
reflect  the  dynamic  quality  which  is 
Michigan.  No,  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  much  more  than  an  institution. 

Our  Michigan  is  people,  most  of  all — 
people  concerned  with  problems,  people 
striving  to  learn,  to  create,  to  discover, 
and  to  contribute. 

Our  Michigan  is  a  meeting  house  for 
scholars  of  the  liberal  arts  who  seek  to 
gain  from  our  heritage  solutions  for  con- 
temporary problems. 

Our  Michigan  is  a  vast  research  com- 
plex developing  new  methods  and  ideas 
In  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

Our  Michigan  is  a  community  for  the 
creative  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
continuation  of  the  living  and  thriving 
American  cultural  scene. 

Our  Michigan  is  a  forum  for  free  ex- 
pression in  which  the  controversies  of 
the  day  are  given  searching  and  thor- 
ough discussion  and  debate. 

Our  Michigan  is  a  catalyst  welding 
together  diverse  elements  of  our  society 
to  work  out  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
all  sectors,  both  public  and  private. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  &£lchl- 
gan  is  responsible  for  contributing  lead- 
ership to  the  Nation,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent. Today  it  counts  in  its  ranks  some 
21  Members  of  Congress  and  countless 
others  in  high  national  positions. 

Indeed,  we  In  this  high  assemblage 
cannot  possibly  do  Justice  to  the  diversity 
and  greatness  that  is  our  Michigan.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  commend  to  you  and  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion the  following  statements  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  honored  to  be  associated 
with  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Through  this  means,  we  call  wide- 
spread attention  to  the  past  contribu- 
tions, the  present  high  stature,  and  the 
great  expectations  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  during  this.  Its  sesquicenten- 
nlal  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  truly  great  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  America. 
As  an  alunmus  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, I  therefore  take  great  pride  In  add- 
ing my  voice  to  those  who  this  year  are 
saluting  my  alma  mater  on  the  occasion 
of  her  150th  birthday. 
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I  salute  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
its  leadership  in  education,  for  recogniz- 
ing that  a  well-trained  and  dedicated 
teacher  is  the  most  important  conduit  in 
the  learning  process,  for  producing  some 
of  the  finest  doctors  and  dentists  In  the 
world,  for  concentrating  on  research  in 
the  vitally  Important  field  of  public 
health,  for  turning  out  excellent  engi- 
neers and  scientists  fully  capable  of  tack- 
ling the  complex  tasks  of  our  scientific 
and  technological  world,  and,  not  least, 
for  growing  with  the  Nation  and  its 
people. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  only 
one  standard — excellence.  Its  doors 
swing  open  on  the  world  and  to  the 
world.  It  is  cosmopolitan.  Its  horizons  are 
unlimited. 

It  Is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  made  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  graduate  education 
that  have  won  it  wide  acclaim.  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  in  its 
1964  assessment  of  quality  in  graduate 
schools,  placed  Michigan  among  the  top 
10  in  the  country.  This  is  a  status  enjoyed 
only  by  Michigan  and  California  among 
the  public  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pleasure 
and  a  distinct  twinge  of  nostalgia  that 
I  join  with  my  Michigan  colleagues  to- 
day In  saluting  a  great  school,  a  univer- 
sally recognized  center  of  learning,  my 
own  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  salute  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  demonstrating  a  new  level  of  public- 
private  cooperation  In  the  financing  of 
higher  education. 

The  university's  campaign  to  secure 
$55  million  in  private  gifts  has  been  a 
resoimding  success.  In  fact,  completion 
of  the  goal  was  armounced  8  months 
ahead  of  the  original  time  schedule.  This 
was  the  largest  campaign  for  private  sup- 
port ever  imdertaken  by  a  tax-assisted 
university,  and  wlU  doubtless  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent  by  many  others. 

Significance  of  the  campaign,  beyond 
its  inmiedlate  usefulness  to  the  univer- 
sity, lies  in  its  demonstration  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  public  imlverslty  may  call 
upon  private  Individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  for  additional  support 
which  may  provide  the  "margin  of  ex- 
cellence." Michigan  is  no  newcomer  to 
this  field,  for  in  past  years  private  gifts 
have  supplied  nearly  half  of  its  physical 
plant  and  have  provided  it  with  one  of 
the  largest  endowments  among  State- 
supported  institutions. 

One  of  the  tests  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution is  the  degree  to  which  it  receives 
support  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  test  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  met,  and  certainly  the  success 
of  the  fund-raising  program  is  evidence 
of  that  f&ct.  Education,  If  it  Is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  society,  must  be  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  taxing  bodies  of 
our  State  and  Federal  Government,  but 
also  by  such  other  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety as  bxisiness  and  industry  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

Mr.  CEDEStBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
salute  the  University  of  Michigan  for  its 
distinction  and  contributions  in  the  area 
of  graduate  education.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  ranked  Michigan 


among  the  top  10  graduate  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

Within  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  awards  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  advanced  degrees 
given  by  all  the  universities  of  the  State. 
It  awards  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
in  167  fields  of  specialization.  Recently, 
Michigan  was  selected  as  one  among  10 
graduate  schools  in  the  coimtry  to  re- 
ceive grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
totaling  $81  million  to  undertake  im- 
provements in  programs  leading  to  the 
Ph.  D.  degree.  The  graduate  school  also 
ranks  high  in  Its  ability  to  attract  win- 
ners of  graduate  fellowship  competitions. 
Among  Woodrow  Wilson  scholars,  Michi- 
gan ranked  third  in  preference  nation- 
ally, 1963-66,  and  this  year' ranked  sec- 
ond. It  ranked  seventh  nationally  in 
1967-1  8  among  National  Science  Founda- 
tion 1  -aineeships.  It  is  second  nationally 
in  avj  irds  of  NDLF  title  VI  fellowships 
Inlanniage. 

Wi'  nin  the  graduate  school  are  several 
notatile  research  and  service  units. 
Amotg  them  is  the  Rackham  arthritis 
resea  -ch  imit,  committed  to  basic  and 
clinic  il  Investigation  for  the  rheumatic 
disea.ies  and  to  the  provision  of  advanced 
training  for  workers  in  this  field.  An- 
other such  organization  Is  the  Institute 
for  Human  Adjustment,  providing  re- 
search and  professional  training  in  psy- 
chology, in  geriatrics,  and  in  dealing  with 
a  wide  range  of  problems  and  concerns  in 
urban  communities  and  economically  and 
emotionally  deprived  children. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  today's  salute  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  University  of  Michigan 
law  school,  one  of  the  great  law  schools 
of  the  Nation.  I  commend  it  particularly 
for  being  among  the  pioneer  law  schools 
of  this  Nation  in  an  eswly  recognition  of 
the  broadened  scope  of  law  In  world  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  resultant  need  for  educa- 
tion in  international  and  comparative 
law. 

Michigan's  law  school  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  In  the  Nation — Indeed,  the  oldest 
west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Like  most 
of  the  Nation's  topnotch  law  schools,  for 
many  years  It  emphasized  the  teaching  of 
English  and  American  precedents  and 
their  impact  and  involvement  In  the 
American  scene.  Michigan's  outreach  be- 
yond this  began  with  some  attention  to 
the  civil  law  of  Rome  and  the  modem 
Eiiropean  codes  based  upon  it.  It  was  my 
personal  pleasure  to  have  studied  in  this 
area  under  Prof.  Jack  Dawson,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  brilliant  and  able  law 
professors.  Since  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  the  curriculum  has  branched  further 
and  further  Into  the  fields  of  world  trsule, 
worldwide  financial  transactions,  legal 
arrangements  that  transcend  Interna- 
tional boundaries,  and  even  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space. 

Some  15  years  ago,  Michigan  began 
the  steady  enlargement  of  Its  Instruc- 
tional and  research  programs  In  Interna- 
tional and  comparative  law.  Among 
courses  now  taught  are  those  In  "Tax  Af- 
fairs of  American  Corporations  Engaged 
in  Foreign  Trade,"  "Antitrust  Iaw  in  the 
European  Common  Market,"  "Compara- 
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tlve  Criminal  Procedure,"  and  "Interna- 
tional Organization  Law." 

Research  carried  on  by  faculty  and 
vMtliig  scholars  has  also  broadened  to 
reflect  this  world  view.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished publications  of  the  law  school 
in  the  past  decade  have  been  books  on 
Soviet  legal  institutions,  on  American 
enterprise  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  on  the  growth  of  law  relating  to 
the  use  of  atomic  energy,  and  on  foreign 
personal  representatives. 

A  distinguished  past  is  a  cause  for  pride 
on  the  part  of  any  university.  The  uni- 
versity which  will  deserve  to  be  called 
great  In  the  future,  however,  is  the  one 
which  recognizes  the  nature  of  the  world 
in  which  it  lives,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sees  the  dream  of  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  ahead  of  it  and  makes  certain 
that  the  education  carried  on  within  its 
halls  helps  train  Its  students  to  meet  both 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  needs  of 
the  future.  By  this  measure  Michigan  has 
been  and  bids  fair  to  remain  a  great  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  its  fun- 
damental research  on  political  behavior. 
The  studies  conducted  by  Its  siurvey  re- 
search center  have  provided  important 
new  understanding  in  this  field,  and  the 
book,  "The  American  Voter,"  written  by 
members  of  its  stalT,  is  a  landmark  pub- 
lication. 

The  survey  research  center  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  nationwide  studies  of  con- 
sumer plans  and  behavior,  and  its  quar- 
terly reports  on  consumer  Intentions  are 
eagerly  awaited  by  both  business  and 
Oovemment.  These  reports,  based  on  in- 
terviews with  a  national  population  sam- 
ple, have  been  Issued  over  a  period  of  two 
decades  and  give  business  and  Govern- 
ment economists  an  invaluable  source  of 
Information. 

The  survey  research  center  is  part  of 
the  university's  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search, now  recognized  as  a  world  leader 
in  sdentlflc  research  on  the  behavior  of 
man.  Its  studies  have  ranged  over  such 
topics  as  political  behavior,  consiuner 
attitudes  and  plans,  management  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  in  business  and 
labor.  Juvenile  delinquency,  effectiveness 
of  different  types  of  group  organization, 
and  the  ways  in  which  sdentlflc  discov- 
eries are  absorbed  into  the  common  body 
of  knowledge  and  put  into  use. 

Several  similar  centers  of  social  re- 
search now  are  established  at  other  uni- 
versities, but  Michigan  led  the  way  in 
1946  when  it  established  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  Join  other  Michigan 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  saluting  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan as  it  celebrates  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. During  its  century  and  a  half  of 
existence,  the  university  has  earned  for 
Itself  a  reputation  of  academic  excel- 
lence of  which  the  entire  State  of  Mich- 
igan is  proud. 

The  university  had  its  beginning  in 
Detroit  in  1817  when  the  territory  of 
Michigan  had  but  7,000  residents.  In 
1837,  the  campus  moved  to  Ann  Arbor, 
then  a  small  community  of  some  2,000 
residents.  Michigan  and  its  university 


have  both  grown  and  prospered  tre- 
mendously during  this  last  century  and 
a  half.  The  university  has  proven  itself 
worthy  of  the  grand  vision  of  its  pio- 
neering founders  by  adapting  to  new  cir- 
cumstances so  that  it  could  meet  the 
educational  and  intellectual  needs  of  the 
growing  State. 

The  growth  of  the  university  is  evi- 
denced most  spectacularly  at  its  main 
campus  in  Ann  Arbor,  but  there  have 
been  developments  in  other  areas  of 
which  I  am  particularly  proud.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Dearborn  campus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  Dearborn  campus  is  a  small  urban 
school  which  combines  the  best  features 
of  a  great  university  and  a  small  college. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  shares  with  the  main 
campus  in  Ann  Arbor  the  150-year-old 
traditions  of  academic  excellence  which 
have  given  the  university  a  richly  Justi- 
fied international  reputation.  The  stand- 
ards for  admission  and  graduation  are 
the  same,  and  the  degree  the  Dearborn 
campus  student  receives  when  he  grad- 
uates is  a  University  of  Michigan  degree, 
identical  in  stature  and  prestige  with  all 
other  UM  degrees.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Dearborn  campus  is  a  small 
college,  and  its  students  share  the 
friendly  informality,  the  familiarity,  and 
the  close  student-faculty  relationships 
which  give  smaU  colleges  their  charm. 
Campus  students  have  available  to  them 
the  many  services  available  in  the 
charming  and  viable  smaller  city  of 
Dearborn.  Additionally,  since  the  c£unpus 
is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Detroit, 
it  also  offers  its  students  access  to  the 
excellent  resources  of  a  great  city.  For 
all  its  closeness  to  the  metropolis,  how- 
ever, the  Dearborn  campus  has  an  al- 
most rural  setting,  being  built  amid  the 
wooded  acres  of  the  famous  Henry  Ford 
estate.  Fair  Lane. 

The  campus  has  three  academic  divi- 
sions: literature,  science,  and  arts;  engi- 
neering; and  business  administration.  In 
the  first  of  these,  L.S.  &  A.  the  campus 
offers  degree  programs  in  10  distinct  dis- 
ciplines, as  well  as  a  teacher  certifica- 
tion program  of  special  merit.  Liberal 
arts  students  comprise  nearly  half  the 
student  population,  and  the  L.S.  &  A.  fac- 
ulty is  the  largest  of  three  divisions. 
The  division  Is  able  to  offer  many  special 
advantages  to  its  students,  among  them 
the  opportunity,  for  science  students,  to 
have  access  to  excellent,  modem  labora- 
tories and  to  an  outdoor  environment 
which  is  so  rich  in  wildlife  and  plantllfe 
that  It  makes  a  kind  of  natural  outdoor 
laboratory.  For  prospective  teachers  and 
social  scientists,  several  programs  which 
enable  the  undergraduate  student  to  do 
actual  field  work  in  surrounding  cities 
are  of  unusual  value. 

The  engineering  and  business  admin- 
istration divisions  are  both  organized 
completely  on  the  cooperative  education 
plEui.  Under  this  system  students  alter- 
nate semesters  of  study  with  equal  peri- 
ods of  work  internship  in  businesses  and 
industries  throughout  the  country.  The 
advantages  to  the  student  are  many:  he 
gets  extensive  on-the-job  experience  be- 
fore he  ever  graduates;  he  has  a  rare  op- 
portimlty  to  apply  his  education  imme- 


diately— which  serves  two  purposes:  to 
make  that  education  more  concrete  and 
meaningful  to  the  student,  and,  from 
the  school's  standpoint,  to  keep  the  edu- 
catlonal  process  current  and  In  constant 
touch  with  reality;  It  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  reach  an  early  understanding  of 
his  own  goals  and  abilities;  and,  in  the 
process,  it  enables  the  student  to  earn 
a  substantial  amount  of  money — in  many 
cases  enough  to  make  his  college  educa- 
tion essentially  self-supporting. 

The  participating  companies  benefit 
greatly  from  the  co-op  system  as  well,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  any  given 
semester  the  school  receives  oifers  of 
several  times  as  many  co-op  jobs  as  it 
has  students.  Further  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  Dearborn  campus  co-op 
programs  is  offered  by  the  fact  that 
starting  salaries  for  its  graduates  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation  every 
year. 

This  degree  of  success  is  remarkable 
for  a  campus  which  is  so  young  as  the 
Dearborn  campus — which  held  its  first 
classes  with  a  handful  of  students  in 
1959.  This  success  has  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise, however,  because  it  was  almost  as- 
sured by  the  nature  of  the  campus' 
origin. 

The  University  of  Michigan  established 
its  Dearborn  campus  in  response  to  grow- 
ing needs  of  local  residents  and  Industry. 
Industry  provided  complete  cooperation 
to  the  university.  Ford  Motor  Co.  ap- 
proached the  university  in  1956  with  a 
set  of  serious  problems.  They  were:  an 
inability  to  find  a  sufBclent  supply  of 
qualified  manpower,  and  an  mabillty  to 
retain  the  qualified  manpower  they  were 
able  to  hire.  The  cooperative  education 
program  was  formulated  as  an  answer 
to  these  needs.  To  fully  serve  the  Dear- 
bom  area  with  a  strong,  representative 
campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  lil)eral  arts  division  was  made  an 
mtegral  part  of  the  plans,  and  Ford  gave 
the  university  a  large  parcel  of  land  on 
the  Pair  Lane  estate.  Including  the  Ford 
mansion,  and  several  million  dollars  to 
establish  the  Dearborn  campus. 

The  campus  was  established  as  a  sen- 
ior college,  admlttmg  students  only  at  the 
junior  level  and  above,  and  It  has  since 
worked  in  close  cooperation  \\ith  Its 
educational  neighbor,  the  Henry  Ford 
Community  College.  Enrollment  has 
grown  to  over  700  students  since  1959;  a 
graduate  engineering  program  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum.  The  campus  also 
serves  the  community  as  a  center  for 
adult  education  classes. 

Fair  Lane,  the  home  of  the  late  Henry 
Ford,  has  been  entirely  refurnished  since 
it  was  given  to  the  university  In  the  late 
fifties.  It  serves  the  university  and  the 
Detroit-Dearborn  area  now  as  the  Fair 
Lane  Conference  Center,  a  private  meet- 
ing place  for  groups  small  and  large  from 
the  university  and  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  also  the  home  of  a  new  in- 
ternational summer  music  festival,  the 
Fair  Lane  Festival,  and  it  has  been  des- 
ignated a  National  Historic  Landmark 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Dearborn  campus  is  thus  off  to  a 
most  vigorous  start.  As  the  years  go  by. 
I  am  confident  that  this  new  campus  will 
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succeed  In  emulating  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  its  parent  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  its  re- 
search and  Instructional  programs  which 
relate  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Through  fun- 
damental studies  of  the  lakes  themselves, 
through  research  on  water  quality  and 
water  purity,  and  through  research  and 
training  pertaining  to  Great  Lakes  ships 
and  shipping,  the  university  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  health  and 
economic  welfare  of  its  own  region. 

Its  Great  Lakes  Research  Institute, 
wltli  a  fleet  of  four  research  vessels,  is 
making  long-range  studies  of  the  lakes — 
the  quality  of  the  water,  the  sediments 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  the  plant  and 
animal  life  within  the  waters,  the  winds 
and  currents  which  affect  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.  These  studies  are  basic  to 
wise  use  of  this  great  fresh  water  re- 
source upon  which  some  of  our  most 
populous  States  depend. 

Through  the  university's  School  of 
Public  Health,  several  studies  on  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  are  under- 
way. One  of  these  has  involved  the  con- 
struction of  a  "miniature  river,"  where 
all  aspects  of  pollution  and  pollution 
abatement  may  be  studied. 

And,  through  its  department  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  contributed 
to  the  design  of  the  great  ships  which 
ply  the  lakes  and  to  the  training  of  en- 
gineers and  designers  responsible  for 
future  developments  of  shipping. 

One  of  the  songs  beloved  of  the  Mich- 
igan glee  club  and  of  the  imlversity's 
alumm  is  entitled  "Goddess  of  the  Inland 
Seas."  The  work  of  Michigan  faculty  and 
students  is  doing  much  to  earn  for  the 
State  and  the  university  the  continua- 
tion of  that  title. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's outstanding  universities,  which 
this  year  is  celebrating  its  150th  armlver- 
sary. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  Michigan's 
stature  as  an  international  university, 
and  for  its  tradition  of  enrolling  students 
from  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Michigan  today  has  one  of  the  largest 
international  enrollments  among  Ameri- 
can universities. 

This  international  standing  dates  back 
to  the  university's  early  days.  In  1880, 
James  B.  Angell.  then  president  of  the 
university,  was  sent  by  the  American 
Government  to  head  a  delegation  to 
China  to  negotiate  an  agreement  regard- 
ing emigration  of  Chinese  laborers. 

As  a  result  of  friendships  which  he 
formed  in  China,  students  in  that  nation 
began  to  come  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Students  from  China,  from  Asia, 
and  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
have  been  coming  to  Michigan,  ever 
since  that  time. 

The  vice  chancellor  of  the  Chinese  Uni- 
versity in  Hong  Kong,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Ann  Arbor,  commented: 

The  University  of  Michlg^an  has  for  years 
been  a  truly  world  institution,  and  through 
Its  graduates  and  faculty  it  has  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  development  of  many 
countries. 


The  vice  chancellor  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Michigan  Alimml  Club  is  the 
largest  American  university  alumrU  asso- 
ciation m  Hong  Kong. 

The  University  of  Michigan  also  con- 
ducts a  broad  training  and  research  pro- 
gram to  study  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  five  area  centers — for  Chinese  stud- 
ies, Japanese  studies.  South  and  South- 
east Asian  studies.  Near  and  Middle  East- 
em  studies,  and  for  Russian  and  East 
European  studies.  These  centers  empha- 
size the  languages,  culture,  economy,  and 
history  of  these  areas. 

As  a  further  Indication  of  Michigan's 
international  standing,  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  a  world  group 
of  specialists  in  the  Asian  world,  will 
meet  next  August  at  the  university — 
their  first  meeting  in  over  a  century  in 
the  United  States. 

The  worldwide  fame  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  brought  fame  and  pres- 
tige to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  to  our 
Nation.  I  salute  this  fine  university  on 
its  150th  birthday,  and  wish  it  many, 
many  more  years  of  continued  success. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
particular  personal  pride  an  honor  to 
Jota  in  this  special  tribute  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  which  is  celebrating 
its  150th  anniversary  during  1967.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  enter  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1940  shortly  after  high 
school  graduation.  As  was  the  case  for 
many,  military  service  in  World  War  II 
delayed  my  educational  goals  for  a  pe- 
riod before  finally  attaining  my  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan 
law  school  in  1948. 

So,  I  am  honored  to  speak  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  on  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  educational  in- 
stitution. Today,  in  these  brief  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  the  University  of  Michigan's 
leadership  in  education  and  research  in 
the  vitally  important  field  of  public 
health. 

For  example,  the  university  was  the 
first  to  the  coimtry  to  give  a  course  in 
"sanittuT  science,"  to  1883,  and  its  hy- 
gienic laboratory  was  the  second  such 
laboratory  established  in  the  world. 

From  these  beginnings  has  come  to- 
day's School  of  Public  Health,  one  of 
little  more  than  a  dozen  such  schools  in 
the  Nation.  Enrollment  approaches  400 
students,  who  come  from  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  from  26  foreign 
countries. 

Michigan's  School  of  Public  Health 
was  chosen  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
conduct  the  nationwide  field  trial  of  the 
Salk  polio  vaccine,  resulting  in  the  ver- 
dict that  the  vacctoe  was  safe  and  ef- 
fective. Its  faculty  researchers  did  the 
basic  work  on  development  of  flu  vac- 
cines, and  one  of  its  faculty  helped  de- 
velop the  whooping  cough  vacctoe.  In 
the  past  several  years,  the  school  has 
organized  a  broad-scale  program  of  re- 
search and  training  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  problems:  population 
planning.  Extensive  studies  are  also  im- 
derway  on  water  resource  problems,  ra- 
diological health,  respiratory  viruses,  to- 
dustrial  health,  and  aspects  of  automo- 
tive safety. 

Public  health,  as  the  very  name  Im- 


plies, is  a  matter  of  vital  public  concern, 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  supix>rt 
given  to  the  Michigan  program  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Federal  funds  are 
helping  to  construct  a  much-needed  ad- 
dition to  the  School  of  PubUc  Health 
building,  and  many  national  public 
health  agencies  provide  fellowships  and 
research  funds. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  its  leader- 
ship to  research  and  training  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Shortly 
after  World  War  II  ended,  the  university 
established  the  Michigan  Memorial- 
Phoenix  project  as  a  memorial  to  those 
of  its  faculty  and  students  who  lost  their 
lives  in  that  conflict.  The  purpose  of  the 
memorial  was  to  conduct  research  upon 
the  peaceful  applications  of  the  most 
awesome  and  potentially  destructive 
force  man  had  at  his  disposal — atomic 
energy. 

Entirely  supported  by  donations  from 
Individuals,  corporations,  and  founda- 
tions, the  Phoenix  project  includes 
several  important  laboratories,  including 
one  of  the  largest  college-owned  nuclear 
reactors  in  the  country.  The  reactor  is 
extensively  used  by  industrial  research- 
ers as  well  as  by  students  and  faculty  on 
campus.  The  University  of  Michigan  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  was  the  first  to  the 
world  to  offer  a  degree  program  in  nu- 
clear engineering,  and  this  program  now 
attracts  students  from  many  foreign 
coimtries  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  our 
own  Nation. 

University  of  Michigan  researchers 
have  pioneered  in  the  use  of  atomic  en- 
ergy to  medictoe,  to  radiocarbon  dating 
of  archeologlcal  artifacts,  to  the  preser- 
vation of  food  by  irradiation,  and  in  a 
variety  of  industrial  applications,  as  well 
as  to  theoretical  physics.  The  bubble 
chamber,  used  for  the  detection  and 
tracking  of  elementary  particles,  was  de- 
veloped at  the  umversity  of  Michigan 
and  won  for  its  inventor,  Donald  Glaser, 
the  Nobel  Prize  to  physics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  ftoe  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  university  in  this 
important  area  of  technological  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  en- 
richment it  gives  to  the  lives  of  the  pecq>le 
of  its  State  through  music.  Home  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  schools 
of  music,  the  imlversity  also  offers  a  year- 
round  series  of  concerts,  recitals,  and 
festivals  by  professional  musicians  from 
throughout  the  world. 

Its  annual  May  festival,  featuring  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  noted  solo- 
ists, is  known  throughout  the  musical 
world.  Each  year,  the  professional  offer- 
ings toclude  approximately  50  concerts 
by  orchestras,  chamber  groups,  choruses, 
opera,  and  instnmiental  and  vocal  solo- 
ists. 

The  university  faculty  and  students 
add  to  this  rich  cultural  program  tre- 
mendously by  their  own  series  of  recitals 
and  concerts.  The  school  of  music  fac- 
ulty is  made  up  of  professional  musi- 
cians, each  of  whom  presents  at  least  one 
recital  for  the  commimlty  each  year — 
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all,  we  might  note,  without  charge.  In- 
dividual students  In  performance  fields 
also  give  their  recitals,  and  the  univer- 
sity band,  orchestra,  choir,  and  glee  club 
are  frequent  performers. 

The  university  has  also  had  a  role 
of  which  It  can  well  be  proud  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
National  Music  Camp,  at  Interlochen. 
This  famous  summer  program  for  musi- 
cally talented  young  people  has  had  an 
impact  upon  musical  education  through- 
out the  Nation.  Founded  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Maddy,  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Michigan  faculty,  Interlochen  Is  the 
site  of  imlversity  level  summer  courses 
and  seminars. 

Wherever  mxisic  Is  played,  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Is  known. 
And  whenever  William  Revelll  directs  the 
imlversity  band  in  Louis  Elbel's  "The 
Victors,"  every  listener  is  a  Wolverine. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud.  Indeed,  to  join  with  other 
members  of  the  Michigan  delegation  and 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
here  In  saluting  that  great  university  on 
Its  150  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  of  the  whole  United  States 
and.  Indeed,  the  world. 

The  University  of  Michigan  traces  its 
beginnings  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
small  private  institution  located  in  De- 
troit in  1817.  It  became  a  State  univer- 
sity in  1837  soon  after  Michigan's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Its  reputation  as 
an  outstanding  institution  of  learning 
was  established  in  the  late  19th  century 
and,  during  the  20th  century  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  become  among 
the  foremost  in  America. 

I  am  proud  to  be  counted  among  the 
graduates  of  that  great  imlversity,  hav- 
ing been  a  student  there  for  6  years  In 
the  1930's  where  I  earned  two  degrees, 
one  in  literature  and  the  other  in  law. 
Later  as  an  oflBcer  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  n,  I  was  sent  back  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  a  period  to  take  a  course  hi 
the  Army  judge  advocate  generals  school 
which  was  then  established  at  the  uni- 
versity's law  school.  In  subsequent  years 
my  Interest  in  the  university  and  Its 
preeminence  for  scholarship  continued 
because  of  my  duties  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature  where  I  sat  on  both  the  ap- 
propriations and  education  committees 
In  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  university  is  properly  a 
place  of  learning,  a  repository  of  knowl- 
edge. It  maintains  disciplines  of  excel- 
lence. It  should  require  high  standards 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  a  university,  and  to 
study  there  should  be  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege, not  of  right.  If  a  student  so  strongly 
disagrees  with  a  imlverslty's  standards 
or  Its  disciplines  that  he  cannot  con- 
form, he  should  leave  it  and  seek  else- 
where for  an  environment  more  to  his 
liking.  I  disagree  with  those  who  seek  to 
make  our  great  universities  battle- 
grounds for  social  revolution.  I  believe 
that  every  university  In  America  has  a 
duty  to  require  a  certain  standard  of  so- 
cial and  personal  conduct  among  its 
students  Just  as  it  has  a  duty  to  require 
certain  standards  of  scholastic  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  ISOth  anni- 


versary of  the  foimding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  established  in 
Detroit  in  1817.  In  1837,  when  Michigan 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  State 
legislature  created  a  board  of  regents  for 
the  young  university  and  moved  its  site 
to  Ann  Arbor. 

During  the  ensuing  period  the  uni- 
versity has  matured  in  a  magnificent 
fashion  until  today  it  includes  three 
campuses  and  nine  extension  centers.  It 
serves  in  excess  of  30,000  students,  and 
the  volumes  in  its  libraries  total  In  ex- 
cess of  3,350.000  books.  The  University 
of  Michigan  has  been  listed  among  the 
top  10  colleges  selected  by  national  merit 
scholarship  finalists,  which  is  indicative 
of  a  longstanding  and  continuing  tradl- 
ton  of  academic  excellence  both  in  its 
imdergraduate  and  in  its  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

Much  credit  for  this  tradition  of  edu- 
cational excellence  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  must  be  attributed  to  the  man 
who  in  many  respects  stands  as  the  origi- 
nator of  that  tradition— Dr.  Henry 
Philip  Tappan,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity from  1853  until  1863.  It  was 
through  the  extraordinary  foresight  of 
this  man,  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
bectmie  an  early  center  for  limovative 
and  creative  undertakings  in  higher  edu- 
cation. His  wisdom,  his  courage,  and  his 
dedication  to  a  broadened  concept  of 
higher  education  made  him  challenge 
the  accepted  norms  in  the  business  of 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Tappan's  ecjucational  philosophy, 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  as  a 
student  and  teacher,  made  him  uniquely 
suited  for  the  highly  influential  role  he 
played  In  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Trained  for  the 
ministry  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  later,  for  reasons  of  health,  going 
to  teach  in  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  he  extracted  from  his  experience 
in  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
need  for  stronger  State-supported  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Flesigned  to  the 
entrenched  preeminence  of  private  uni- 
versities in  the  East,  he  saw  a  unique  op- 
portimlty  for  development  of  the  kind  of 
public  institution  he  envisioned  at  the 
infant  University  of  Michigan. 

The  reforms  he  instituted  in  his  presi- 
dency at  Michigan,  the  programs  he  initi- 
ated, may  seem  to  us  today  common- 
place. But  in  his  time  they  were  often 
revolutionary.  For  example,  he  insisted 
that  the  scientific  disciplines  be  given 
attention  in  the  same  degree  as  the  hu- 
manities, and  he  Instituted  the  first  really 
advanced  work  in  sciences  and  orga- 
nized professional  education  programs. 
He  disavowed  the  time-honored  system 
of  residential  dormitories  for  students, 
insisting  instead  that  they  should  live 
in  private  homes  and  boarding  houses, 
and  that  the  State  should  instead  invest 
its  money  in  instructional  facilities.  He 
believed  that  the  university  should 
strive  for  excellence  in  faculty  selection. 
And  while  he  knew  it  to  be  a  time- 
consuming  process,  he  pointed  the  uni- 
versity in  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  minimum  standard 
of  achievement  xor  entrance  into  the 
university. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  after  150 
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years,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  American 
educational  dream.  Such  a  tribute  la 
possible  because  of  the  dedication  and 
service  of  men  like  Henry  Philip  Tappan 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  1967  the  University  of  Michigan  U 
celebrating  its  sesquicentennlal.  This 
observance  has  a  special  meaning  to  me 
since  I  am  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  well  as  a  graduate  of  Its 
law  school.  It  is  also  a  significant  occasion 
for  the  entire  Nation.  The  university  ht« 
been  attended  by  students  from  all  parts 
of  America  and  its  contributions  to 
scholarship  have  enriched  our  culture 
and  improved  our  way  of  life. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of 
lalchlgan,  in  establishing  the  school,  con- 
ceived and  put  into  practice  revolution- 
ary concepts  of  public  higher  education 
The  school's  founders — a  Protestant 
minister,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Judge- 
argued  that  a  State  has  an  important 
responsibility  to  provide  its  citizens  with 
a  complete  educational  system,  includ- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning.  They 
believed  that  tax  support  should  be  pro- 
vided for  public  universities  and  colleges, 
and  that  the  cost  of  education  to  the 
student  should  be  relatively  low. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was  founded  are  now 
widely  accepted.  Forty-eight  States  have 
institutions  of  higher  education  based  on 
the  pattern  pioneered  by  Michigan.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  during  its  150- 
year  history,  has  proved  the  soundness  of 
its  founders'  foresight. 

The  university  has  been  an  educational 
irmovator.  It  offered  the  first  courses  in 
modern  languages  and  sciences  in  an 
otherwise  classical  curriculum;  It  had 
America's  first  chemical  laboratory 
building;  its  first  seminar  courses;  the 
first  college  courses  in  forestry  and 
Journalism;  first  coeducational  univer- 
sity program  and  first  college  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  today  215,000  living 
graduates  of  the  university. 

As  the  University  of  Michigan  enters 
its  151st  year,  I  think  it  has  earned  our 
congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  depend  upon  the 
university  to  continue  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  contribute  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  to  the  intellectual,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  progress  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  alum- 
nus of  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  am 
honored  and  proud  to  salute  my  alma 
mater  on  Its  150th  anniversary. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  university  for  Its  vision  and  foresight 
in  establishing  the  Flint  CoUege  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  It  has  been  by 
means  of  this  community-centered 
branch  college  that  so  many  young  men 
and  women  have  been  able  to  work  their 
way  through  college.  Without  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  doubtful  that  I  would  have 
been  able  to  complete  my  education  and 
today  serve  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So,  It  is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that 
I  salute  my  alma  mater — the  University 
of  Michigan — and  wish  it  a  continuation 
of  Its  record  of  excellence  in  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
salute  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
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leading  the  Nation  in  aerospace  engi- 
neering education.  Just  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  this  university  offered  the 
world's  first  course  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering, and  today  its  graduates  in  this 
field  have  leading  roles  in  every  area  of 
aeronautics  and  astronautics. 

Six  of  its  graduates,  including  the  late 
Col.  Edward  H.  White,  are  among  our 
astronauts.  Others  occupy  important 
positions  in  NASA  and  in  the  companies 
which  design  and  build  our  aircraft  and 
spacecraft. 

It  was  in  1914  that  Prof.  Felix  Pawlow- 
ski  came  to  the  United  States  and  sought 
a  position  in  an  American  college  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  aeronautics.  He  was 
turned  down  by  college  after  college,  all 
of  which  considered  his  proposal  fantas- 
tic— until  he  wrote  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  whose  dean  of  engineering, 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  hired  Pawlowski  for 
$800  a  year  to  teach  that  first  course  in 
aeronautics.  It  attracted  seven  students, 
four  of  them  from  other  countries.  By 
1917,  Interest  in  aeronautics — perhaps 
stimulated  by  the  Lafayette  Escadrille — 
had  grown  enough  for  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  grant  Its  first  degree  in  aero- 
nautical engineering.  Since  then,  Michi- 
gan has  awarded  nearly  3,000  degrees  in 
aeronautical  and  aerospace  engineering. 
Its  facilities,  not  only  for  education  but 
also  for  research,  in  these  areas  are 
among  the  Nation's  best.  In  1064,  Just 
after  their  Gemini  IV  flight  which  in- 
cluded America's  first  walk  in  space.  As- 
tronauts Edward  White  and  James 
McDivitt  returned  to  their  alma  mater 
lor  a  visit  which  included  the  dedication 
of  a  NASA  research  laboratory  on  the 
campus. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  celebrating  its 
150th  anniversary. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  had  a  beneficial 
impact  far  beyond  the  confines  of  its  gra- 
cious campus  in  Ann  Arbor.  In  this  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  in  the  shrinking 
world  of  the  postwar  period,  the  univer- 
sity's impact  has  become  international. 
Over  1,500  men  and  women  of  the  pres- 
ent student  body  of  33,000  are  from 
abroad.  And  many  of  the  American  stu- 
dents are  destined  to  work  and  live 
overseas  during  some  period  of  their 
lives. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  con- 
ceived, born,  and  raised  in  a  manner 
which  was  constantly  enlightened,  bold, 
and  visionary.  The  men  directing  the 
university's  affairs  did  not  evade  the 
tough  requirements  which  have  led  to 
excellence.  Academic  standards  are  high 
and  demanding.  Research  is  wide  rang- 
ing and  often  dramatic,  "from  the  cell  to 
the  cosmos."  Graduate  programs  rank 
among  the  Nation's  finest. 

The  university's  greatness  is  rooted  In 
the  sum  of  the  personal  achievements 
attained  by  its  students  and  alumni. 
These  achievements  are  superbly  supple- 
mented by  the  activities  of  its  institutes 
and  centers.  Among  the  latter  are,  for 
example,  the  Institute  of  Continuing 
Legal  Education,  the  Institute  of  PubUc 
Administration,  and  the  Center  for  Chi- 
nese Studies.  This  gives  a  suggestion  of 
the  range.  I  can  testify  personally  to  the 
lact  that  these  activities  are  an  invalu- 


able resource  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  for  our  Nation. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  spent  7  years  there  In 
pursuance  of  liberal  arts  and  law  degrees, 
I  am  proud  of  my  school.  The  quality 
and  Intensity  of  my  appreciation  has 
increased  as  I  have  entered  more  fully 
into  the  life  of  law  and  public  service. 

In  my  work  and  in  my  travels  I  have 
met  graduates  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan all  over  the  world.  Invariably  they 
are  living  up  to  the  university's  ideal 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  the  courage 
to  serve. 

Of  course,  what  a  man  gains  at  a  uni- 
versity depends.  In  the  main,  more  on 
himself  than  on  the  university.  Never- 
theless, the  character  of  the  university 
does  make  a  substantial  difference. 

The  quality  of  a  University  of  Michi- 
gan education  and  the  character  of  the 
men  leading  it  are  gracefully  suggested 
by  two  statements  I  have  recently  read 
about  the  university. 

The  frailty  of  memory — 

Howard  H.  Peckham  writes  in  his  book, 
"The  Making  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan"— 

Is  nowhere  better  evinced  than  In  our  faith 
in  giants  of  the  past,  in  a  lost  Golden  Age. 
Not  now,  but  then  great  and  good  men 
directed  University  affairs  and  taught  Its 
courses,  while  earnest  and  bardworUng  stu- 
dents sat  at  their  feet.  It  is  a  pleasant  myth, 
despite  Its  implication  of  a  declining  Institu- 
tion. Upon  examination  the  truth  is  that 
there  were  little  men  in  the  past  as  well  as 
big  ones,  delinquent  students  as  well  as  seri- 
ous ones,  and  nothing  new  has  been  added 
to  University  problems  since  1860.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  flourished  because 
there  have  always  been  a  majority  of  men 
of  vision  and  wisdom  to  project  Its  potential 
steadily  toward  the  high  goal  of  excellence 
In  teaching  and  learning,  which  In  Itself 
attracted  a  preponderance  of  students  avid 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  varied  opportuni- 
ties. Insofar  as  success  Is  a  secret,  this  is  It. 

President  Harlan  Hatcher  spoke  the 
following  words  of  wisdom  at  a  1964  con- 
vocation : 

At  the  University  the  student  has  a  few 
years  of  latitude  and  leisure  for  self-culti- 
vation. He  has  a  supportive  and  tolerant  or 
Indulgent  environment,  favorable  but  not 
too  tightly  planned,  where  he  may  associate 
with  his  peers  In  a  common  mission  indi- 
vidually pursued  under  diminishing  super- 
vision as  he  hastens  toward  maturity.  He  has 
available  all  the  tools  of  learning  we  know 
how  to  provide.  He  may  know  and  be  giUded 
by  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  In  all 
fields.  He  has  a  chance  to  recognize  the  on- 
going forces  of  our  world,  how  they  take  on 
new  forms  and  new  directions,  to  learn  how 
we  preserve  the  good  In  the  old  while  creat- 
ing the  new,  and  how  to  minimize  crises, 
eruptions  and  neurotic  tensions,  through 
natural  growth  and  creative  evolution.  He 
may  construct  a  new  and  vivid  pattern  and 
style  of  life  for  himself. 

These  words  can  serve  as  our  guide  for 
a  thousand  years  on  the  nature  of  the 
good  university. 

I  know  the  University  of  Michigan  will 
continue  to  serve  our  State,  our  Nation, 
and  the  world.  Its  goal  will  continue  to 
be  excellence,  unqualified.  And  as  long  as 
I  live  my  affection  for  it  will  be  un- 
bounded. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to    thank   my   distinguished    colleague 


from  Michigan  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity to  Join  with  him  In  saluting 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  150th  centennial. 

My  legislative  assistant,  Harold  Posey, 
from  Columbus,  Ga.,  Is  a  1963  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Law,  where  he  received  his  master  of 
laws  degree  in  International  law. 
Through  him,  I  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  the  excellence  of  this  great 
university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  Is  the  comer- 
stone  of  America's  greatness  and  we 
must  never  lag  In  our  support  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels.  The  University  of 
Michigan  is  the  personification  of  what 
a  great  university  should  be,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Michigan  who 
are  responsible  for  this  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  add  that  this  ex- 
cellence does  not  necessarily  extend  to 
the  football  field,  as  witness  the  last  en- 
counter between  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1965,  which  Georgia  won, 
15  to  7. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  soon  be- 
gin its  final  consideration  of  the  Foreign 
Assisttince  Act  of  1967  which  will  author- 
ize over  $3  billion  for  next  year's  foreign 
aid  programs. 

In  1949,  President  Truman  outlined 
his  famous  point  4  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  proposal  was 
based  upon  the  concept  of  self-help. 
America's  approach  to  foreign  aid  ha& 
veered  sharply  from  this  original  Idea, 
however. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  knowledge- 
able persons  on  the  point  4  program,  its 
concept  and  its  operations,  particularly 
in  the  Far  East,  is  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
MiUer. 

While  serving  as  president  of  World 
Trade  Relations,  Inc.,  Dr.  Miller  is  a  resi- 
dent of  California.  His  achievements  re- 
fiect  an  unexcelled  record  of  work  for 
his  fellow  man  and  his  biography  is  an 
impressive  one.  Dr.  Miller  is  a  farmer, 
lecturer,  and  author.  He  has  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  and 
United  States  In  helping  to  assist  other 
nations,  and  has  traveled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  under  three  Presi- 
dents as  a  key  member  of  the  U.S.  team 
in  this  effort.  He  also  has  emeritus  status 
as  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Dr.  Miller's  record  of  accomplish- 
ments goes  on  and  on,  but  suffice  It  to  say 
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that  he  Is  eminently  qualified  to  point 
up,  as  he  has  done,  how  our  aid  program 
has  strayed  from  the  original  concept 
of  self-help  to  one  of  Klvlngr  money  and 
things.  While  his  article  deals  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  India,  It  Is  also  ap- 
plicable to  our  entire  AID  program. 

My  remarks  today  draw  In  a  very 
large  part  from  a  studied  report  which 
Dr.  MOUer  and  his  associates  prepared 
after  much  research  and  deliberation. 
The  study  Is  entitled,  "Men  or  Beasts?" 
and  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  finest 
appraisals  of  the  problems  of  India,  the 
role  of  the  United  States,  and  the  needs 
for  changes  In  our  approach  to  a  stag- 
gering food  problem,  tlmt  has  been  done. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  article,  Dr. 
Miller  points  up  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  strings  attached  to  our  aid 
to  India.  His  study  places  equal  emphasis 
on  this  need  throughout  the  AID  pro- 
gram. He  says: 

Tnrtia  has  made,  and  Is  making,  heroic 
effortB  to  increase  food  production  through 
increased  irrigation  facilities,  manufact\ired 
fertilizer,  better  seeds  and  plants,  and  im- 
proved agricultural  practices.  India  is  now  in 
Its  fourth  "6-year  plan."  None  of  these  has 
succeeded  in  materially  Increasing  food  sup- 
ply on  a  per  capita  basis,  largely  because  of 
mcreasmg  human  population,  and  the  con- 
stant loss  of  calories  because  of  the  inherent 
reverence  for  animal  life  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

TJalees  India  wUI  re-examine  her  reverence 
for  the  life  of  animals,  there  is  little  hope  for 
her  to  stave  off  starvation  of  untold  mllllona 
of  her  people — and  little  use  for  the  world  to 
deplete  Its  granaries  In  a  futile  attempt  to  do 
the  Impossible — to  provide  food  for  humans 
While  these  very  humans  aUow  their  indig- 
enous food  supply  to  bfi  depleted  because  of 
an  ancient  reverence  for  animal  life. 

Recently,  many  Indian  scholars  say  that 
the  ancient  writtngs  have  been  misinter- 
preted, and  that  present-day  animal  rever- 
ence Is  not  based  upon  the  scriptures,  but 
upon  custom  and  tradition.  We  have  not 
made  reference  to  this  In  this  study  because 
that  is  a  matter  for  Indians  to  determine,  but 
we  do  have  enough  written  statements  from 
Indian  sources  to  lead  us  to  reconunend  that 
our  Indian  friends  take  a  long,  haird  look  at 
their  own  historic  sources  of  a  situation 
which  adds  bo  gravely  to  today's  hunger  prob- 
lems in  India. 

MZN    OR    BEASTS? 

Dr.  Miller  goes  on  to  explain,  by  way 
of  background,  the  seriousness  of  our 
population-food  race.  He  says: 

On  October  10,  1940,  at  the  invitation  of 
Sir  Morris  Guire,  who  had  been  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  and 
was  at  that  time  Vice  Chancelor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi,  at  New  Delhi.  India,  I  ad- 
dressed a  convocation  with  these  words  as 
my  opening  paragraph: 

"Tomorrow  there  will  be  65,000  more  per- 
sons for  breakfast  than  there  were  In  the 
world  this  morning,  and  so  on  dally — an  in- 
crease of  about  24  million  persons  annually." 

Were  I  to  give  that  speech  today,  1  would 
have  to  revise  my  figures  to  say: 

"Tomorrow  there  will  be  185,000  more  per- 
sons for  breakfast  than  there  were  In  the 
world  this  morning,  and  so  on  daUy — an  In- 
crease of  about  68  to  70  million  persons 
annually." 

The  final  paragraph  of  that  1948  speech 
read: 

"The  net  world  population  gain  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  more  persons  every  four 
seconds,  which  means  there  are  1,200  more 
Inhabitants  on  the  earth  now  than  there 
were  when  I  began  speaking  twenty-seven 
minutes  ago." 


That  same  statement  today  would  have  to 
read: 

The  net  world  population  gain  is  at  the 
rate  of  eight  more  p>erson8  every  four  seconds, 
which  means  there  are  now  3,460  more  In- 
habitants on  the  earth  than  there  were  when 
I  began  speaking  twenty-seven  minutes 
ago."  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Miller  prefaces  the 
questions  of  India's  problem  with  some 
comments  on  the  broader  relationships 
between  man  his  food.  He  writes: 

Dr.  Albert  Sweltzet  often  referred  to  "a 
reverence  for  life."  Foe  this  paper,  let's  amend 
that  to  read:  "A  reverence  for  human  life."  I 
am  assuming  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we, 
as  members  of  the  human  race,  all  have  a 
mutual,  if  not  a  vested.  Interest.  I  never  cease 
to  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
In  declaring  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  among  our  Inalienable  rights.  We 
aU  warmly  endorse  "pursuit  of  happiness" 
and  some  of  us,  on  occasion,  may  even  re- 
flect on  "liberty" — but  "life" — why  that's 
Just  to  be  lived  and  taken  for  granted.  Most 
of  us  took  life  for  granted  untu  some  of  us 
watched  it  uselessly,  needlessly  ebb  away 
from  emaciated  hvunan  beings  In  many  coun- 
tries— human  beings  guilty  only  of  being  too 
many  and  too  poor  on  today's  earth. 

Basically,  man  is  dependent  on  his  adjust- 
ment to  all  other  competitive  forms  of 
iLTiimfti  life  for  his  ability  to  survive  upon 
this  earth.  He  is  in  direct  competition  for 
food,  water,  air  and  space.  As  the  living  crea- 
tures upon  this  earth  become  more  niunerous, 
the  competition  becomes  stronger. 

This  spaceship,  Etorth,  upran  which  we 
humans  were  bom,  have  lived  and  will  die, 
is  Inhabited  by  many  different  types  of  life — 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
animals  on  the  land.  These,  coupled  with  mil- 
lions of  bacteria  and  other  organisms,  consti- 
tute oxir  competlng-coactive  world.  Each  of 
these  Inhabitants  adds  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  spaceship,  and  each  has  something  of 
a  deteriorating  effect  upon  It.  Each  is  more 
or  less  at  war  with  others,  and,  again,  at 
peace.  The  Bclentists  term  the  study  of 
ecology  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  en- 
ables us  to  understand  something  of  the 
balance  between  various  types  ol  beasts,  birds, 
fish,  bacteria,  plant  life  and  man. 

When  the  world  had  many  wide  open 
spaces  and  was  only  partially  inhabited  by 
man,  nature  kept  a  balance  between  the  var- 
ious types  of  life.  Of  course,  all  these  Uves 
were  utterly  dependent  upon  the  photo- 
synthesis of  the  green  cells  of  chlorophyll 
where  the  chemistry  of  the  growing  leaf 
combines  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen  and  other 
elements  with  sun  light  and,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  has  constituted  the  basis  of  all 
life.  What  happens  When  the  life  cycle  gets 
out  of  balance? 


He  says: 

World  Trade  Relations,  Inc.,  which  I  rep- 
resent as  President,  has  for  thirty  years 
actively  participated  In  local,  national  and 
world  affairs.  Our  studies  have  taken  us  over 
wide  fields  in  distant  places.  We  have  made 
reports  for  individuals,  universities,  corpora- 
tions and  governments,  covering  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  These  have  been,  not  in 
the  field  of  exact  natural  slcence,  but  In  the 
related  field  of  social  science,  both  as  it  is 
affected  from  within  and  as  it  Is  affected  by 
the  results  of  natural  science.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  report,  I  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  document  which  will  provoke  some 
discussions  and  perhaps  help  us  arrive  at  an 
ultimate  determination  of  the  way  in  which 
we,  as  American  citizens,  should  proceed  in 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  balance  between  food 
and  people  In  the  immediate  decades  ahead. 


and  on  Into  the  2lBt  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies. 

The  focus  of  Dr.  Miller's  attention  Is. 
of  course,  upon  India,  wliich  he  calls  the 
No.  1  food  deficient  area: 

First  of  all,  our  work  around  the  world  con- 
firms that  man  during  the  past  few  yean 
has,  by  scientific  knowledge.  Increased  hl« 
life's  span  upon  this  earth  and  the  popuia- 
tton  has  grown  at  a  tremendous  rate  largely 
because  death  has  been  postponed.  Just  a 
centiiry  ago  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  children  of  the  world  died  before  they 
reached  five  years  of  age.  Today,  even  in  the 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  considered  "back- 
ward," the  life  span  has,  in  most  cases,  more 
than  doubled. 

The  problems  today  have  grown  to  such 
enormous  proportions  that  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  food  dilemma  of  the  last  half  o; 
this  century  will  be  the  greatest  crusade  ever 
undertaken  by  mankind. 

While  there  are  many,  many  food  deficient 
areas  in  the  world.  India  ranks  as  Number 
One.  *  Because  of  this,  we  have  selected  that 
country  to  be  the  focal  point  of  our  observa- 
tions in  this  paper.  We  are  continuing,  how- 
ever, to  make  studies  of  other  areas  as  well. 

The  ATnerican  Legion  Magazine,  in  Iti 
March,  1067,  issue,  carried  an  article  entitled 
"The  World's  Crisis  in  Food  and  What  Must 
Be  Done  About  It."  The  author  states; 

"India  looms  large  in  aU  this  because  lU 
food  problems  are  worse  than  those  any- 
where else — possibly  excepting  Red  China— 
because  India's  600  mlUlon  people  make  up 
more  than  a  third  of  those  In  the  underde- 
veloped free  world.  .  .  .  Her  production  per 
acre  Is  almost  on  the  same  level  as  in  1880, 
a  time  when  crowded  Japan — by  going 
modem  in  food  as  well  as  in  manufactures- 
launched  a  rapid  rise  In  food  yield  that  has 
been  sloping  upward  ever  since." 

"The  religious  scruples,"  the  article  goea 
on  to  say,  "with  respect  to  cattle  in  India  are 
a  unique  complication." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  passages  in 
Dr.  Miller's  article  is  the  discussion  ol 
his  introduction  to  India's  poverty.  He 
writes: 

Through  the  years,  my  associates  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  world's  problems  are  rural.  Because  of 
this,  we  have  concentrated  our  activlUea  in 
vUlagee  and  rural  areas  of  many  countries. 
In  the  course  of  various  asslgiunents,  we 
have  visited  with  and  advised  local  leaden 
in  hundreds  of  Indian  vlUages. 

I  want  you  to  relive  with  me  now  an  ex- 
perience I  had  in  Calcutta  in  late  February, 
1040.  I  was  there  on  an  assignment  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  OrganlzaUon  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  which  I  traveled  some 
300.000  miles  in  the  changing  parts  of  the 
world  between  February,  1949,  and  January, 
1056,  basically  Implementing  the  Truman 
Point  4  idea. 

We  arrived  in  Calcutta  late  in  the  evening 
aboard  a  British  "Flying  York."  We  landed 
in  the  river,  were  transferred  to  a  surplus 
PT  boat  which  had  been  given  to  the  Indian 
government  and,  once  ashore,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  in  a  converted 
American  jeep. 

As  we  went  along  the  narrow  streets.  I  was 
struck  by  the  sheer  number  of  people 
shuffling  along.  Our  horn  was  blown  Incee- 
santly  and  the  slow-moving  pedestrian  traffic 
moved  aside.  The  people  were  thin  and  gaunt 
if  adults,  and  pot-bellied  if  chUdren.  Tbst 
this  situation  has  changed  Uttle  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  Intervening  18  years  is  evi- 
denced by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April,  1967,  issue  of  Theae  Times.  In  his  re- 


>  All  figures  are  from  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. 


•  The  Hindu  Weekly  Review,  February  V. 
1067,  headlined  one  of  its  artldea:  "BO  M  Tooi 
of  U.S.  Food  Oiven  Since  1051." 
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port.  "The  Population  Crisis  of  Asia,"  author 
George  C.  Thomas  states: 

"All  of  a  sudden  there  is  an  explosion  of 
people.  MUlions  of  them.  Everywhere  in  cities 
and  in  countries  are  nvasses  of  humanity. 
Even  those  who  frequent  New  Tork's  Times 
Square  at  five  In  the  evening  are  stunned 
as  they  view  the  overpowering  masses  of 
Canton  or  Calcutta. 

"The  vast  number  Itself  may  not  really 
shock  a  visitor.  But  the  nximber  of  boys  and 
girls  with  skinny  legs  and  distended  beUles, 
the  number  of  beggars  with  empty  bowls, 
loiterers  ready  to  stoop  to  anything  that 
would  bring  some  money,  or  the  number  of 
refugees  searching  for  a  roof  to  live  under — 
these  leave  only  the  most  hardened  un- 
touched." 

That  was  how  I  first  saw  Calcutta  in  1949. 
There  in  the  streets,  also,  were  innumerable 
thin,  scrawny  cows  blocking  traffic,  and  they 
didn't  mind  the  hora.  We  detoured  around 
them  if  we  could,  or  waited  untU  they  moved 
along  of  their  own  accord.  No  one  tried  to 
hurry  them  along.  The  cow  In  India  re- 
mains sacred  and  nourished  In  a  perpetually 
hungry  land  where  only  a  thousandth  of  the 
grain  crop  can  be  stored  In  modem  silos  and 
one-third  of  the  annual  production  of  food 
Is  destroyed  by  pests.' 

He  details  the  Issue  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  cow  as  follows : 

Also  lumbering  along  through  the  streets 
were  countless  oxcarts  carrying  supplies 
from  the  docks  to  the  city.  These  were  pro- 
pelled by  bullock  power,  not  by  cow  power 
as  used  In  Qermany,  Austria  and  In  other 
countries  where  the  cow  has  beconte  a  beast 
o(  burden.  I  have  never  seen  a  cow  in  India 
being  worked  as  a  draft  animal,  nor  have 
my  associates  who  have  been  there.  The  fact 
that  the  cow  is  regarded  as  sacred  goes  back 
to  the  centuries  during  which  India  devel- 
oped a  community-type  life  baaed  upon  non- 
nomadlc  people.  WhUe  much  of  the  earth  was 
populated  by  nomadic  trlbee  who  spent  their 
time  hunting  animals  for  food,  the  Indiana 
developed  thousands  of  self-sufficient  vil- 
lages, and  the  cow  became  the  symbol  of 
stability.  She  was  the  source  of  a  permanent 
food  supply  through  her  milk;  she  nourished 
the  soil  through  manure  and  this  manure 
was  also  then,  as  now,  a  major  source  of 
fuel  for  heating  and  cooking;  and  she 
mothered  the  hard-working  bullocks  which 
became  the  power  plants  of  the  people. 

If  the  cow  were  slaughtered  for  food,  then 
the  source  of  milk  and  manure  was  destroyed 
and  so  there  developed  a  basic  veneration 
for  the  cow.  Here,  then,  as  I  first  saw  them 
roaming  the  streets,  were  the  rawboned  de- 
scendants of  those  once  proud  cows,  scroung- 
ing now  for  food  and  being  allowed  to  live 
out  their  life  span  at  will,  to  end  in  a  natuiral 
death  after  a  time  on  earth  subject  to  disease 
and  abuse  not  allowed  nor  practiced  in 
Europe  or  in  the  North  American  countries. 

Darkness  was  settling  as  I  arrived  at  the 
Great  Eastern  Hotel,  and  I  was  compelled 
literally  to  step  over  the  bodies  of  men  who 
where  Ijrlng  on  the  sidewalk.  Some  bad  a 
Uttle  roll  of  Jute  for  a  pUlow  and  a  few  had 
a  rough  Jute  cover,  but  most  had  nothing  to 
protect  them  but  their  ragged  clothes.  I 
learned  later  that  there  were  a  mUllon  refu- 
gees in  Calcutta,  sleeping  on  the  streets  at 
night.  All  I  saw  were  men — I  don't  know 
where  the  women  found  shelter. 

The  hotel  covered  nearly  a  fuU  city  block 
and  had  a  huge  wooden  awning  stretching 
out  over  a  wide  sidewalk.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  places  to  bed  down  as  the 
canopy  afforded  some  small  protection  from 
the  almost-constant  rain.  This  introduction 
to  the  misery  prevalent  in  the  sub-continent 
of  Asia  came  as  a  shock  to  me,  as  did  some 
of  the  other  sights  I  was  to  experience  of 
the  hunger  and  despair  of  part  of  our  human 


•Figures  from  New  York  Times,  2/24/67. 


race  In  a  land  where  food  1b  wasted  and 
vultures  thrive. 

The  next  morning,  as  Is  my  custom,  I 
was  up  at  six  o'clock  to  take  a  walk.  The 
men  who  had  been  on  the  sidewalk  the 
night  before  had  disappeared,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. In  my  Innocence,  I  first  thought 
those  that  remained  were  late  sleepers.  I 
soon  learned — with  another  shock  to  my 
American  senses — that  they  were  quite  dead. 
A  bullock  cart  was  making  its  way  around 
the  hotel  and  the  bodies  were  heaved  into 
the  cart  for  conveyance,  I  was  told,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  They  were  not  to  be 
cremated  there  with  due  ceremony  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  a  pyre,  but  they 
would  be  scorched  a  Uttle  before  being  cast 
into  the  waters  of  the  holy  river. 

During  the  day  I  did  many  things  and  vis- 
ited with  many  people,  but  always  in  my 
mind  were  those  souls  on  the  sidewalk.  When 
I  returned  to  the  hotel  that  evening,  I  again 
zlg-zagged  through  the  sleepers  and  won- 
dered how  many  would  not  awaken  the  next 
morning.  For  several  days  I  saw  the  same 
pattern  repeated,  with  fifteen  to  twenty 
bodies  being  carted  off  each  morning — men 
who  had  died  during  the  night  from  starva- 
tion coupled  with  the  devastation  of  expo- 
sure to  the  elements  and  to  disease. 

One  of  these  evenings  I  had  my  dinner  In 
the  main  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  right  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  meal  was  excellent — 
well  cooked,  beautifully  served  and  In  boun- 
tiful supply.  My  seat  was  right  by  a  window 
and  as  I  moved  the  drape  slightly  to  glance 
outside,  I  foimd  myself,  to  my  horror,  re- 
turning the  stare  of  the  near-dead  on  the 
sidewalk.  They  were  staring,  as  if  hypnotized, 
at  the  food  on  my  plate.  I  coxildnt  finish 
my  meal.  As  I  walked  out  of  the  room  I  asked 
the  manEiger,  a  Britisher,  bow  these  people 
could  resist  throwing  a  rock  through  the 
window  and  grabbing  a  plate  of  food  within 
reach  since  they  were  UteraUy  starving  there 
within  sight  of  plenty. 

He  turned  to  me  and  taught  me  one  of 
the  basic  lessons  of  Asia.  He  said:  "Mr.  Mil- 
ler, this  must  be  your  first  trip  to  India. 
You'll  learn  many  things,  and  among  these 
will  be  that  a  Hindu  is  loyal  to  his  faith. 
His  faith  is  that  If  he  endin-es  all  that  comes 
to  him  here,  he  will  go  to  Nirvana  and  stop 
the  eternal  birth  and  rebirth  of  which  he 
has  been  a  part  for  thousands  of  transmigra- 
tions of  his  soul  from  one  form  to  another. 
He  won't  throw  a  rock  through  that  win- 
dow." It  was  a  lesson  I  have  never  forgotten. 

Dr.  Miller  also  traveled  in  Pakistan 
that  year,  but  the  comparison  between 
cattle  In  Pakistan  and  the  cattle  in  India 
is  striking : 

During  that  same  trip  in  February,  1949, 
I  went  on  to  Karachi  in  Pakistan.  I  had  oc- 
casion there  to  visit  with  Prime  Minister 
Llaquat  All  Khan,  who  was  a  most  delightful 
gentleman.  Incidentally,  he  later  took  my 
suggestion  and  that  of  others  and  visited 
California  to  study  conditions  there  in  a  cli- 
mate much  the  same  as  that  of  his  native 
land.  The  Prime  Minister  returned  to  Paki- 
stan in  due  course  and  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  fellow  Moslems,  but  that's  another 
complete  story. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  session  with 
him  about  many  things.  I  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  I  understood  there  were  pro- 
portionately more  refugees  In  Karachi  than 
there  had  been  In  Calcutta,  but  this  time 
they  were  Moslems  who  had  crossed  hundreds 
of  mUee  of  desert  to  leave  their  native  India 
to  be  a  part  of  the  new  Moslem  country  of 
Pakistan.  There  were  cattle  In  the  city 
streets,  too,  and  they  were  as  poor  as  those 
I  had  seen  In  Calcutta.  These  were  remnsmts 
left  behind  when  the  Hindus  fled  to  the 
Punjab.  I  asked  the  Prime  Sinister  why,  since 
the  Moslems  did  not  venerate  cattle,  the 
itnima.i«  were  not  used  for  food,  which  was 
so  deq>erately  needed. 


The  Prime  Minister  seoned  interested  m 
the  idea.  I'll  never  know  if  my  quectton 
served  as  a  suggestion  to  him  or  whether  it 
came  about  in  some  other  way  but,  at  any 
rate,  when  I  Returned  to  Karachi  m  October 
of  that  year  on  another  visit  there  was  not 
a  single  cow  or  bullock  to  be  seen  wander- 
ing tlie  streets.  The  refugees  had  devoured 
them — ^with  the  permission  of  the  office  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 


RELICION, 


LONG   CUSTOM,   TKAOrnON 
ntaATIONAL  TO  OTHXXS 


Many  mere  stories  could  be  recounted,  but 
these  examf>les  are  enough  to  point  up  the 
fact,  that,  while  men  are  baslcaUy  the  same 
physically,  our  religious  motivations  and  the 
long,  long  Tjrall  of  custom  and  tradition  lead 
us  to  do  things  which  seem  to  be  Irrational 
to  men  of  other  faiths  and  cultures. 

From  the  dawn  of  history,  crude  and  un- 
changing farm  implements  have  been  used 
not  only  In  India  but  In  most  of  the  world. 
Even  today,  00%  of  the  land  in  India  and 
Pakistan  Ls  turned  over  by  wooden  plows 
puUed  by  bullocks — never,  in  India,  by  cows. 
The  main  power  source  of  aU  Asia  is  largely 
bovine,  be  It  a  bullock  or  a  water  bxiffalo. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  de- 
veloped the  first  moldboard  plow  in  America, 
it  was  our  time  to  turn  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  Out  of  that  simple  beginning  later  came 
the  reaper,  the  four-row  cultivator  and  the 
air-conditioned  tractor.  America  greatly  In- 
creased its  food  siq>ply  In  relation  to  Inputs 
when  we  shifted  from  animal  power  to  the 
internal  ccmbustion  engine  on  wheels,  with 
air-filled  rubber  tires.  Henry  Wallace  cc«n- 
mented  on  this  to  me  In  1940,  observing  that 
we  were  changing  our  whole  concept  of  the 
quantity  of  food  we  could  grow  because  as 
the  farms  became  tractorlzed  the  land  that 
had  been  used  for  animal  feed  could  be  used 
to  grow  food  for  commerce. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available  but, 
tin  the  tractor  came  along,  roughly  one- 
quarter  of  America's  farmland  was  devoted 
to  producing  food  for  work  animals.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  suddenly  became  a  na- 
tion with  huge  surpluses  was  the  rapid 
mechanization  of  the  American  farm,  coupled 
with  Increased  use  of  fertilizers,  better  seed 
and  improved  farming  techniques.  Such 
changes  have  been  delayed  in  India  and  to- 
day she  must  make  up  for  the  past  or  she 
will   starve   herself  into   the  21st   Century. 

A  wooden  plow,  native  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  -Incidentally,  was  the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  passage  of  the  India  Wheat  Loan 
Bill  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1951. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  Public  Law  480 
in  1954,  which  provided  for  the  shipment  of 
mUllons  of  tons  of  food.  My  associate,  the 
late  C.  Leigh  Stevens,  and  I  conceived  the 
Idea  of  bringing  a  typical  plow  and  some 
other  crude  tools  back  with  us  from  India 
and  Pakistan  to  show  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  balancing  food 
and  people  In  Asia.  When  we  made  our  ap- 
pearance Mfore  them,  they  were  fascinated 
by  the  exhibit  and  were  clewly  impressed  by 
the  Indisputable  evidence  the  primitive  plow 
provided. 

The  bullocks  that  provide  the  power  for 
the  plows  are  not  strong.  They  are  hungry, 
tired  and  often  have  open  sores  under  their 
yokes.  The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
lead  a  much  easier  life — at  least  they  have 
more  time  to  scrovinge  for  food  because  they 
are  not  hooked  to  plows,  water  pumps  nor 
carts. 

There  has  been  some  slight  progress  over 
the  years,  but  not  much.  In  January,  1064, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  Agriculture  in  India,  giving  a  great 
many  figures  and  showing  completed  plans  of 
the  past  and  projected  plans  for  the  future. 
At  that  time  the  best  available  figures,  which 
were  a  little  outdated,  showed  there  were 
36,000300  wooden  plows  of  the  type  we 
brought  back  in  use  In  India.  There  were 
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1,400,000  steel  plows  and  only  21,000  tractors. 
Based  upon  o\it  questioning  of  a  great  many 
people,  both  nationals  and  foreigners,  we 
find  thoae  figures  may  have  changed  perhaps 
10%,  but  that's  not  very  much — leaving  some 
83,000,000  wooden  plows  In  an  age  of  rapidly 
Increasing  population  In  a  world  that  has 
advancing  technology  available. 

(nxATEST  caTn,E  popuuition  dt  wobu>  is  in 

INDIA 

But  what  about  the  cows  that  do  not  work 
and  give  but  little  milk?  India  has  not  prac- 
ticed, as  a  good  forester  does,  "sustained 
yield  throtigh  selective  cutting."  While  she 
has  the  greatest  cattle  population  In  the 
world — some  200  to  260  million  head,  Includ- 
ing water  buffalo,  or  approximately  one  klne 
for  every  two  persons — she  has  not  developed 
a  livestock  nor  dairy  Industry  as  such.  The 
study  projects  of  a  cooperative  nature  by 
the  United  States  aid  program  and  the  Indian 
Gtovemment  have  seldom  Included  any  In 
the  field  of  animal  husbandry. 

The  few  exceptions  are  marvelous  experi- 
ments such  as  those  In  Bombay,  where  dried 
milk  products  from  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  are  mixed  with  the  rich,  8% 
butter  fat  milk  of  the  water  buffalo  and  a 
very  healthy  product  results.  But,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  little  dairy  or  livestock  Industry  of 
Importance  In  the  land.  The  March,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  magazine.  Natural  History,  In  Its 
timely  and  authoritative  article,  "The  Myth 
of  the  Sacred  Cow,"  states: 

"It  mxist  be  admitted  that  the  Indian  dairy 
Industry  Is  among  the  least  efficient  In  the 
world.  In  India,  the  average  annual  yield  of 
whole  milk  per  cow  has  been  reported  at  413 
pounds,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  over 
5,000  pounds  In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  of  the  79.4  million  cows  main- 
tained In  1961,  only  20.1  million  were  milk 
producers.  Among  the  47.2  million  cows  over 
three  years  old,  27.2  million  were  dry  and/ 
or  not  calved.  If  we  go  on  to  accept  the  pr<^- 
osition  that  India  can  make  no  profit  from 
the  negligible  slaughter  of  its  enormo\is  cattle 
supply,  we  have  completed  the  case  for  the 
great  cattle  bungle.  Hence  the  conclusion  of 
a  19S9  Ford  Foundation  report  on  India's 
food  problem: 

"  There  Is  widespread  recognition,  not 
only  among  animal  husbandry  officials,  but 
among  citizens  generally,  that  India's  cattle 
population  Is  far  in  excess  of  the  available 
supplies  Of  fodder  and  feed  ,  .  .  At  least  one 
third,  and  probably  as  much  as  one  half, 
of  the  Indian  cattle  population  may  be  re- 
garded as  surplus  In  relation  to  feed  supply.' 

"This  view  Is  endorsed  by  government 
agronomists,  and  the  Indian  Siinistry  of  In- 
formation Insists  that  'the  large  animal  pop- 
ulation Is  more  a  llabiUty  than  an  asset  in 
view  at  our  limited  land  resources.'  " 

In  the  United  States  part  of  our  livestock 
industry  is  devoted  to  milk  production,  but 
a  larger  part  Is  devoted  to  using  the  animal 
as  a  converter  of  grains  into  meat  and  other 
foods  eaten  by  man.  Beef  Is  abhorred  by 
Hindus  and,  wbUe  there  are  some  55  million 
members  of  exterior  or  untouchable  groups 
in  India  and  several  million  more  who  are 
pagan,  ChrtBtlan  or  Moelem  and  do  not  stress 
the  beef-eattng  taboo,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians 
are  vegetarians.  This  In  itself  Is  all  right — 
we  have  Seventh  Day  Adventists  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  vegetarians,  too,  but  they  use 
supplemental  plant  protein.  The  Indians,  too, 
have  excellent  sources  of  plant  protein  such 
as  peanuts,  but  they  often  use  them  for  fer- 
tilizer Instead  of  for  food. 

HIOH-FSOTKIN   DIXT   HXANS  LEADEKSHIP 

Protein,  animal  and  plant.  Is  a  building 
block  for  life.  Today,  in  an  age  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  it  seems  that  those  coun- 
tries that  have  a  large  amount  of  protein  in 
their  diets  are  the  leaders  in  education,  scien- 
tific thought  and  development.  Those  na- 
tions that  are  deficient  in  protein  are  those 


that  are  making  less  original  progress  than 
the  others.  This  fact  Is  dramatically  pre- 
sented with  charts  and  figures  on  Pages  212 
and  213  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations'  bulletin,  The 
State  of  Food  and  Africulture,  1966,  but  ad- 
ditional conclusions  need  to  be  drawn.  FAO's 
current  study.  "Codeoi  Alimentarloxis,"  Is  the 
world's  first  real  effort  to  assemble  human 
nutritional  standards  on  an  International 
basis. 

Figures  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  mainland 
Ohlna  are  not  available  but.  from  conversa- 
tions with  Canadians  who  have  been  In 
China,  and  with  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian citizens  who  have  studied  the  ua.S.R. 
in  depth  and  have  been  there,  it  is  apparent 
that  these  two  countries  are  cognizant  of  the 
value  of  protein  and  students  for  technologi- 
cal honors  and  scientists  are  having  at  least 
a  tolerable  protein  diet.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  Increase  protein  for  the  multiplied 
millions  of  people  who  are  Inhabitants  of 
this  great  Eurasian  complex. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  unless  India  up- 
grades its  protein  diet,  her  people — as  fine 
as  they  are — will  not  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  technical  2lBt  Century,  even  if  they  have 
warded  off  starvation  before  then. 
INDIA  vxasns  mnrrD  states  in  relationship 

TO  ANIMALS 

Today.  India  is  racked  by  demonstrations 
aimed  at  protecting  the  cow  from  slaughter. 
In  most  areas  of  the  nation  it  is  illegal  to 
slaughter  a  cow.  There  exists  an  economic 
waste  of  millions  and  millions  of  cattle  that 
live  out  their  lives  as  venerated  cows  or  as 
hard-working  bullocks.  After  death  their 
lean  bodies  are  consigned  to  the  vultures  and 
their  hides,  in  many  cases,  are  torn  apart  by 
the  claws  of  the  birds  and  fangs  of  hungry 
dogs.  The  dry.  bleached  bones  are  the  chief 
product  turned  over  to  the  hungry  world. 
The  bone  business  from  the  dead  bovlnes  of 
India  Is  of  staggering  proportions.  Such  ma- 
terial is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  gelatine 
and  related  products.  The  leather  from  the 
hides  of  the  dead  cattle  is  often  of  poor 
quality  because,  as  a  rule,  the  animals  have 
had  no  protection  from  Insects,  worms,  skin 
diseases  and  the  elements  during  their  life- 
time nor.  as  mentioned  earlier,  from  the 
scavengers  after  death. 

Probably  the  biggest  single  hurdle  the 
Indian  farmer  must  Jimip,  if  he  is  ever  going 
to  feed  his  own,  Is  the  matter  of  his  relation- 
ship with  animals.  I/Ct's  compare  his  views 
with  those  we  hold  In  the  United  States. 

MAN-OBIZNTED     VXBBVS     ANIMAL-OSIENTKD 
ECONOMY 

When  our  ancestots  took  over  this  conti- 
nent, most  of  the  great  middle  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Valleys  were  inhabited  by  countless 
herds  of  buffalo.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view.  If  the  buffalo  had  not  been  killed  off 
we  would  not  today  have  a  surplus  of  food 
to  ship  to  India  or  any  other  place.  If  we  had 
treated  the  bovine  animal  the  same  way  the 
Indlajis  do  we  would  never  have  developed 
the  great  yields  of  wheat  and  corn,  soybeans, 
barley  and  oats,  and  dairy  and  meat  products 

Which  today  are  being  shipped  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  help  fulfill  America's  part  In 
saving  the  world  from  starvation. 

The  February  1967,  issue  of  The  American 
Motorist,  the  publication  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  Includes  an  article 
about  Dodge  City.  Kansas.  In  talking  about 
the  days  of  the  Old  West,  the  article  states: 

"The  vast  herds  of  buffalo — estimated  as 
late  as  1870  at  up  t«  25  million  head — pro- 
vided easy  living  for  any  man  with  the  price 
of  a  few  bullets.  A  good  shot  could  effortlessly 
make  $100  a  day  and  never  lose  sight  of  his 
prey. 

"Buffalo  hides  were  coveted  back  East  and 
in  three  years  the  Santa  Fe  shipped  1,350.000 
tons  of  buffalo  bones  back  to  fertilizer  plants. 
Within  five  years  the  southern  herd  of  gentle, 
lumbering  beasts  were  almost  extinct. 


"The  cattle  Industry  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
gap." 

Yes.  the  pioneers  shot  the  buffalo  and,  in 
spite  of  poor  conservation  practices,  went  on 
to  develop  an  animal  industry  of  horses 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  but  these  were 
meant  to  be  the  servants  of  man,  not  hu 
masters.  They  provided  not  only  power,  milk 
and  hides,  but  they  helped  to  fill  the  stom- 
achs of  a  growing  nation  with  protein.  Protein 
is  the  great  food  foundation  upon  which  man 
depends  for  his  life,  his  health,  his  energy- 
yes,  his  brain.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
India  Is  wasting  enough  food  on  its  non- 
productive animals  of  all  sorts  to  more  than 
fill  the  deficiency  in  the  present  Indian  diet 
Its  a  strange  paradox  that  we  are  today 
exporting  goods  derived  from  a  man -oriented 
economy  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  !n  an 
anlmal-orlented  economy  clinging  :c  tra- 
ditions of  the  dim  past. 

THE   fundamental    QUESTION — FOOD    FOR 
ANIMALS    Oa    MEN 

Now,  the  Indian  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
religion  and  traditions.  He  does  not  have  the 
right,  we  believe,  to  call  upon  us  for  our 
reserves  of  food  to  enable  him  to  cling  to 
those  old  attitudes.  Even  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India  raised  this  question  in  an  article 
which  app>eared  in  the  January  16,  1967,  issue 
of  The  Hindu  Weekly  Review.  An  article  en- 
titled "P.M.  Calls  for  Fusion  of  Tradition  4 
Modernity"  stated : 

"The  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi. 
said  in  Bangalore  on  January  8  that  the  con- 
flict in  India  today  was  not  primarily  one  ol 
Ideology  as  such  but  a  clash  between  those 
who  cling  to  the  old  ways  of  thought  and 
those  who  want  India  to  understand  the 
change  which  were  taking  place  all  over  tbe 
world  and  adopt  Itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

■"In  our  religion,"  Mrs.  Oandhi  said,  'we 
have  had  reformers  and  rebels  challenging 
earlier  beliefs  and  thus  changing  accepted 
values.  This  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  tradition  Involves  move- 
ments. Only  that  society  absorbs  new  chal- 
lenges and  ideas  which  refuses  to  let  old 
prejudices  and  the  weight  of  the  past  Inhibit 
Its  attitude  and  direction.  And  to  be  crea- 
tively alive,  it  must  mould  the  future  out 
of  its  own  experience.  It  must  recognize  the 
difference  between  mere  imitation  and 
assimilation.' " 

In  March,  1964,  the  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Development  held  a  conference  for  its 
members  on  the  "Motivations  and  Methods  of 
Development  of  Foreign  Aid."  One  series 
of  speeches  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  under  the  title  "Religion  and 
Development,"  Is  noteworthy.  The  introduc- 
tory statement  was  made  by  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology,  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  at  Stoneybrook,  New  York.  His  con- 
cluding remarks  were: 

"Once  again,  as  In  the  waning  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  j>eriods,  an  old  world  Is  dying 
and  a  new  one  Is  being  bom  In  the  midst  of 
a  clash  of  mighty  world  religions  and  pKiUtlcal 
mystiques." 

A   BALANCE  BETWEEN   MAN   AND  ANIMALS 
IS    NEEDED 

Our  India  food  problem  Is  basically  one  of 
public  relations  and  not  of  logistics.  We  can 
grow  for  export  certain  amounts  of  food  and 
have  the  means  of  transporting  these  quanti- 
ties halfway  around  the  world  to  the  ports 
of  India.  The  calories  therein  contained,  when 
added  to  what  the  Indians  produce  them- 
selves and  what  they  Import  from  other 
sources,  make  a  certain  supply  available  lor 
Internal  use.  This  combined  amount  might  be 
compared  to  a  food  bank,  from  which  sums 
can  be  withdrawn  by  the  Indian  people.  This 
fund  would  be  enough,  we  feel,  to  feed  them 
adequately  if  they  withdrew  amounts  for 
their  own  needs  plus  a  supply  for  their  snl- 
mals  comparable  to  the  ration  in  regard  to 
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man  vs.  animals  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  are  now  getting 
tons  and  tons  of  relief.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  animals  competing  for  food  In  India 
are  getting  excess  calories  above  the  share  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  line  with  their 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
land.  The  need  for  a  balance  between  man 
and  animals  is  known,  and  the  means  for 
controlling  animal  numbers  are  available. 
If  the  Indian  people  would  accept  this  fact, 
and  begin  to  control  the  number  of  animals 
as  well  as  humans,  they  could  fulfill  their 
Immediate  needs  and  gain  precious  time  to 
build  fertilizer  plants,  introduce  better  seeds 
and  feeds,  and  otherwise  Improve  their  other 
cultural  deficiencies. 

ERRORS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

It  is  our  opinion  that  two  great  errors  have 
been  perpetuated  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
food  situation.  First,  because  of  our  built-in 
fear  of  offending  the  religious  convictions  of 
those  who  have  a  different  faith  than  us. 
we  Americans  and  others  have  not  publicly 
warned  the  Indians  that  our  generosity  and 
our  supplies  of  food  cannot  be  stretched  tn- 
deflnltely  to  feed  the  people  of  India  unless 
those  same  people  stop  food  from  being  used 
Indiscriminately  by  non-production  animals. 

The  second  mistake  is  on  the  pert  of  the 
Indian  government  and  scientific  leaders  who 
have  recognized  that  In  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  years  foreign  aid  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
feed  the  hungry  but  have  been  reluctant  to 
so  Inform  their  people. 

The  Indian  people  have  accepted  these 
millions  of  tons  of  food  from  us  for  so  long 
that  the  new  generation  is  rapidly  conUng 
to  look  up>on  our  shipments  as  a  just  claim 
on  their  part.  When  the  supplies  of  necessity 
taper  off.  the  resentment  of  the  Indian  people 
will  be  terrible. 

Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  another  dust 
bowl  of  the  proportions  experienced  in  North 
America  in  the  '30's  should  develop  again. 
Imagine  the  disruptions  to  India  if  tensions 
In  the  Middle  East  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  or  if  trade  was  affected  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  There  would  be  little  food 
for  the  bowls  of  the  world's  needy.  The 
whole  world  could  suffer  terribly  because  the 
surplus  supplies  have  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  India  receiving  more  than  her  share  of 
the  available  total  without  doing  her  part 
to  avert  the  disaster. 

INDIAN  OtTTLOOK  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN  TO  CHANGE 

Here  are  some  Incidents  which  will  illus- 
trate that  the  Indian  people  can  be  amenable 
to  change: 

I  -^as  In  the  old  United  Provinces  In  1949, 
and  learned  the  farmers  were  sustaining  ter- 
rible losses  to  growing  and  already-harvested 
crops  from  an  animal  they  called  the  Neel 
Oai  I  the  blue  cow)  which  resembled  an  ante- 
lope in  appearance.  These  animals  went  at 
will  across  the  land,  destroying  crops  as  they 
roamed.  There  were  thousands  of  them — I 
personally  saw  herds  of  over  a  hundred  anl- 
m.ils  in  each.  Their  destructive  powers  were 
enormous  and  their  stomachs  never  seemed 
to  be  full.  While  I  was  still  In  the  area,  an 
Indian  scholar  completed  some  research  he 
had  been  doing,  and  announced  that  the 
blue  cow  was  not  a  klne  at  all.  but  was.  In 
reality,  an  antelope.  Almost  imnnedlately.  the 
government  issued  a  notification  declaring 
the  new  name  and  classification  of  this  ani- 
mal. It  was  called  the  Neel  Ohora  (blue 
borse),  and  this  automatically  removed  the 
protection  of  the  cow  from  the  animal.  With- 
in a  matter  of  months  their  ranks  were 
decimated,  largely  by  Hindu  farmers. 

In  another  instance  while  I  was  in  Luck- 
now,  a  young  woman  student  at  the  Luck- 
now  Cultural  Society  was  literally  shouted 
down  by  the  assemblage  when  she  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  monkeys,  which 
also  roamed  free,  had  destroyed  her  fam- 
ily's garden  and  she  felt  something  should 
be  done  about  it.  About  the  same  time,  a 


farmer  was  sentenced  to  Jail  for  kllUng  a 
monkey,  the  animal  being  revered  because 
legend  had  it  that  its  distant  ancestors  bad 
helped  Lord  Rama  build  a  bridge  of  rocks  to 
Oeylon  to  free  his  kidnaped  wife.  The  In- 
dian farmers,  however,  being  reasonable  in- 
dividuals, were  disturbed  by  this  Incarcera- 
tion of  a  man  for  protecting  his  crops  from 
destruction  by  a  descendant  of  the  monkeys 
of  mythology.  Within  a  few  years  enough 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  monkeys  was  removed  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  it  even  came  about 
that  an  application  for  renewal  of  a  tiger 
gun  license  had  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
ears  of  at  least  two  monkeys. 

These  occurrences  are  historically  correct, 
but  too  few  in  number.  Some  provinces  have 
made  very  little  progress  in  changing  from 
yesterday  to  today,  but  there  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  frozen  block  of  traditions  In 
regard  to  agricultural  production  and  live- 
stock control  is  beglnmng  to  crack.  In  a  few 
areas,  for  Instance,  there  are  recorded  cases 
of  cereal  production  Increasing  from  600 
pounds  per  acre  to  3000  pounds  per  acre 
through  the  use  of  improved  seed,  better 
fertilizers.  Improved  tillage  and  the  con- 
trolled wanderings  of  livestock.  We  feel  these 
trends  will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate 
but,  since  this  is  a  race  between  millions  of 
people  and  immediate  starvation,  the  change 
must  come  almost  overmght  as  it  did  with 
the  Neel  Gal.  Otherwise,  by  1980.  there  will 
be  such  famine  in  India  that  the  records  of 
the  world  from  the  beginning  of  time  will 
have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  calamity. 

We  have  discussed  these  problems  with 
Indian  leaders  since  1949.  and  have  always 
received  recognition  of  the  validity  of  our 
ideas,  even  from  Mr.  Nehru.  As  early  as  1950, 
before  our  Point  4  relief  was  started,  Mr. 
Norrls  E.  Dodd.  Director  General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  at  that  time,  brought  the  animal- 
man  food  problems  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Indian  Government  dviring  a  confer- 
ence in  which  I  participated. 

FOOD    LOSSES    ENORMOUS    FROM    RODENTS,    PESTS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  the  non- 
Indian  world  makes  is  to  blame  all  the  mal- 
adjustment of  food  supply  on  the  vener- 
ated cow.  Other  animals  eat  and  destroy 
probably  more  calories  than  does  the  cow. 
and  give  nothing  in  return,  whereas  the  cow 
does  give  some  milk  and  manure.  Many  non- 
domestic  animals  could  be  controlled  with 
a  minimum  of  public  resentment  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  monkeys  in 
the  United  Provinces. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  4,  1967.  points  up  the 
seriousness  of  tills  problem.  It  is  entitled 
"India's  Revered  Rats  Gobble  U.S.  Grain." 
and  concludes  that  there  are  probably  five 
rats  for  each  of  India's  roughly  600  million 
inhabitants.  Most  of  these  rodents  live  out 
their  lives  unharmed  in  order  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  Hindu  god  of  good  luck,  Ganesh. 
who  reportedly  rides  on  a  rat's  back.  The 
FAO  of  the  United  Nations,  in  Its  afore- 
mentioned report,  states: 

"The  losses  in  stored  rice  caused  by  rodents 
consist  of  losses  in  weight,  losses  in  quality, 
and  other  losses  from  gnawing  on  bags, 
structures,  lead  pipes,  electric  wires,  etc. 
If  rat  population  equals  human  population, 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  and  if  one 
rat  consumes  about  9  kilograms  of  grains  per 
year,  the  annual  loss  in  quantity  alone  in 
a  country  vrtth  a  human  poptilatlon  of  50 
million  would  be  460,000  tons." 

This  loss  figure  when  applied  to  India, 
therefore,  would  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  or 
a  total  of  4,500,000  tons  if  we  vise  FAO's  con- 
servative one-to-one  rate.  If  the  Post's  five- 
to-one  ratio,  as  developed  by  a  West  German 
research  team  in  India,  Is  used,  that  figure 
escalates  rapidly  to  an  impressive  22,500,000 
tons  consumed  annually  by  rats! 


Incidentally,  the  foreword  of  this  popula- 
tion Is  by  the  courageous  and  forthright 
Indian  gentleman  who  is  FAO'S  Director 
General,  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen.  It  Is  upon  his  recom- 
mendation that  our  organization  cooperates 
with  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger, 
Inc.,  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  I  aim  a 
member. 

The  Washington  Post  article  goes  on  to 
name  other  pests  in  India  which  live  a  good 
life,  quite  undisturbed  for  the  most  part. 
Among  these  are  bsuidlcoots,  which  resemble 
cat-sized  rats,  and  do  Immense  damage  to 
crops  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  a  threat 
to  infants.  Wild  birds,  crows,  roaming  dogs 
and  monkeys  add  to  the  damage,  and  the 
national  bird,  the  peacock,  has  become  a 
major  pest. 

Following  the  advice  given  him  by  Mr. 
Horace  Holmes  (a  former  County  Agent 
from  Tennessee  working  in  1949  for  a  pri- 
vate contractor  in  India  on  developing  bet- 
ter agriculture),  a  particular  farmer  In  the 
Etawba  area  had  succeeded  In  developing 
some  very  fine  stands  of  a  certain  cereal. 
I  had  wanted  to  see  this  for  myself,  and  was 
visiting  there  when  an  amazing  calamity 
befell.  A  very  large  fiock  of  peacocks  settled 
on  the  beautiful  green  farm.  They  strutted 
about  and  fiapped  their  wings  before  settling 
down  to  eat.  The  farmer,  being  a  very  pious 
and  religious  man.  stood  there  wringing  his 
hands  but  doing  nothing  to  drive  the  birds 
away.  It  wasn't  long  before  his  crop  was 
largely  destroyed. 

Of  measures  against  animal  pests  and  in- 
sects, the  Umted  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  in  its  publication.  Agriculture  in 
India,  January,  1964: 

"The  use  of  chemical  insecticides  and 
fungicides  is  retarded  In  India  by  economic 
and  religious  considerations.  The  low  yields 
for  most  crops  make  the  use  of  chemicals 
economically  prohibitive,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Indiana  are  Hindu,  part  of  whose 
philosophy,  ahimsa,  prohibits  the  killing  of 
any  animal  life.  Therefore,  plant  protection 
measiu'es  directed  toward  the  destruction  of 
Insect  and  animal  life  have  two  formidable 
deterrents  to  overcome  before  widespread 
progress  can  be  made." 

FENCES    AND    INDIAN    FARMERS'    CBILDEEN 

Another  of  Asia's  problems  comes  from  the 
lack  of  fencing.  Perhaps  the  largest  single 
vocation  of  the  Indian  farmers'  children  Is 
to  follow  the  animals  and  to  herd  them  from 
morning  until  night.  We  hear  much  about 
the  farmer  In  Asia  looking  upon  a  large  fam- 
ily as  a  built-in  security.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  so.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  them, 
however,  who  felt  they  must  have  a  large 
group  of  children  to  herd  the  animals. 
Fences,  sis  we  know  them  In  North  America, 
are  samost  non-existent.  They  are  one  of  the 
simple  developments  that  might  at  least  be 
explored  by  the  Indians  and  other  Asians. 
We  have  never  seen — although  it  might  be 
there — a  recommendation  concerning  fenc- 
ing In  any  of  the  five-year  plans.  My  personal 
observation  Is  that  the  herding  that  goes  on 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  "make-work"  wastes  of 

time  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  continent. 

Jack  Wilson,  a  columnist  who  writes  the 
items  for  "Potomac  Fever"  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  said  on  February  4.  1967: 

"LBJ  says  India  needs  birth  control  as 
much  as  food.  In  India  they  claim  a  family 
needs  lots  of  Uds  to  chase  the  cows  away 
from  the  rice  patch." 

VIEWS    CONFIRMED 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
cussion and  E>ebate  of  The  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association,  in  the  spring 
of  1966.  we  prepared  an  article  on  foreign  aid 
policy  for  their  pubUcatlon,  The  Forensic 
Quarterly.  This  was  one  of  several  position 
papers  used  by  high  school  students 
throughout  the  nation.  On  Page  216  of  the 
May.  1966.  Quarterly,  under  the  sub-head- 
ing, "Religion  is  a  Factor  Not  To  Be  Over- 
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looked,"  wfl  pointed  out  a  ntunbor  at  the 
thinge  we  bave  dlaeuaaed  In  this  paper. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  foregoing  article,  and 
knowing  of  our  Intense  Intereat  in  the  mat- 
ter, I WM  Invited  by  Prealdent  Varnon  Alden 
of  Ohio  UnlTenlty  at  Athena  to  make  aereral 
appearancee  on  the  campus  b«f<»e  students, 
members  of  the  facility  and  Invited  guests. 
This  I  did  on  March  7,  1967,  using  the  mate- 
rial which  now  appears  In  this  paper  as  the 
basis  for  my  lectures. 

Almost  as  if  In  oonflnnatlon  of  points  we 
have  made  here,  the  U.S.  News  A  World 
Report  of  April  3,  1967,  carries  an  Interrlew 
with  Or.  8.  Chandrasekhar,  India's  new  Min- 
ister of  Hecath  and  Family  Planning.  The 
article  is  entttted  "Too  Many  People— Is  In- 
dia Fadng  Disaster?"  On  a  page  headed  "  "We 
have  two  population  problems — human  and 
bovine,'"  Dr.  Chandrasekhar  is  reported  as 
saying: 

"Z  am  one  of  those  wbo  believe  we  can  Uck 
the  problem  of  our  food  supply.  But  we  do 
not  because  we  have  traditional  methods, 
traditional  ways  of  doing  things.  The  aver- 
age Indian  Is  Indolent,  because  of  very  poor 
nutrition.  Our  Government  has  to  go  very 
slowly,  grind  very  slowly,  and,  when  we  say 
something,  we  really  don't  mean  to  carry  it 
out.  because  there  are  so  many  Institutional 
obstacles. 

"Pot  Instance,  let's  take  the  destruction  of 
rats.  If  the  Oovemment  can  really  Implement 
this  decision,  I  am  sure  we  can  save  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  our  total  food-grain  produc- 
tion. But  in  India  this  is  not  a  very  popular 
subject  to  speak  of.  I  have  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion that  In  the  countryside  people  Just 
don't  want  to  kill  an  animal.  They  are  sacred. 
They  represent  'Ufe.'  There  are  a  variety  of 
other  factors,  but  the  resiilt  is  they  Just  don't 
km  the  rats. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  all-India 
agitation  asking  the  OoTemment  to  ban  cow 
Blaugbter.  This  Is  a  subject  on  which  no 
politician,  no  member  of  Parliament,  could 
take  a  stand  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
But  I  am  going  to  take  a  stand.  People  go 
around  paying  Up  service  to  the  principle 
that  the  cow  Is  sacred  and  It  ought  to  be 
protected.  My  position  Is  that  It  Is  more  re- 
ligious, more  spiritual,  to  kill  some  useless 
cows  and  useless  cattle  which  wander  the 
streets  and  cause  traffic  hazards  and  who  bave 
nothing  to  eat — no  silage,  no  pcwtureland.  If 
some  of  the  useless  cattle  are  destroyed,  may- 
be our  cattle-population  problem  can  be 
solved,  because,  as  you  know,  we  have  two 
population  problems — ^we  have  the  human- 
population  problem  and  the  bovlne-popula- 
tlon  problem — they  show  a  direct  ratio  In 
their  Increase!  People  talking  about  cows  be- 
ing sacred  are  the  very  people  who  lUtreat 
them  and  maltreat  the  cow.  And  I  don't  think 
anywhere  in  the  world  does  the  cow  have  as 
miserable  an  existence  as  in  India." 

PRXSniENT  TRTTMAir'S  CHEAT  POINT  4 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  traveled  In  India 
on  behalf  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization Of  the  United  Nations.  That  had 
come  about  one  day  in  early  January,  1949. 
when  Norrls  E.  Dodd,  then  Director  General 
of  the  organization,  invited  me  to  hla  office 
and  asked  me  to  work  with  him  as  a  public 
relations  consultant  "with  the  world  as  my 
parish." 

When  we  had  finished  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  work,  he  handed  me  a  torn 
envelope  with  some  writing  on  It.  "Read  this, 
Ray,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Truman  wants  something 
to  Include  in  bis  Inaugural  Address  to  show 
how  we,  through  'know-how'  and  'show-how,' 
can  help  people  to  help  themselves  on  a  two- 
way  street  where  we  will  also  learn  as  well  as 
transmit  knowledge.  What  do  you  think  of 
this?"  And  there  on  that  torn  envelope  was 
the  outline  of  the  famous  Point  4.  Two  weeks 
later  It  was  elaborated  upon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  l>ecame  the  North  Star 
of  Hope  for  millions.  It  was  my  privilege  to 


help  Interpret  this  program  to  the  world  from 
1949  through  1966,  as  an  adviser  to  both  the 
FAO  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  Since  then  World 
Trade  Relations,  Inc.,  has  been  In  constant 
touch  with  the  Indian  situation  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  Point  4  concept. 

Many  Interested  citizens  are  wondering 
how  we,  as  a  nation,  aver  got  caught  In  the 
quicksand  of  Indian  population  and  food 
pressures.  It's  very  simple.  Our  missionary 
traditions,  coupled  with  the  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Tniman's  Point  4  Ideas,  stimulated  an 
Intense  Interest  In  the  problems  of  India. 
Unfortunately,  In  our  enthuslam  to  "do  good 
and  save  the  world"  we  Ignored  the  example 
of  the  missionaries  who  helped  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  we  appended  a  give-away 
concept  to  the  Tnmian  program  which  was 
never  intended  to  be  Included. 
THX  mssAca 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  1949,  in  Its  en- 
tirety, is  one  of  the  really  great  state  papers 
of  these  times.  Point  4  of  the  speech  heralded 
the  greatest  attempt  ever  made  by  those  who 
bad  discovered  technical  knowledge  to  share 
it  with  those  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  Its 
findings. 

In  Iilr.  Truman's  exact  words: 

"Fourth.  We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  sci- 
entific advances  and  Industrial  progress 
available  for  the  Improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas. 

"More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world 
are  living  in  condition*  approaching  misery. 
Their  food  Is  Inadequate.  They  are  victims  of 
disease.  Their  economic  life  Is  primitive  and 
stagntmt.  Their  poverty  Is  a  handicap  and 
a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  proeper- 
ous  areas. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  hiunanlty 
possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  re- 
Ueve  the  suffering  of  these  people. 

"The  United  States  Is  preeminent  among 
nations  In  the  development  of  industrial  and 
scientific  techniques.  The  material  resources 
which  we  can  afTord  to  use  for  the  assistance 
of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But  our  Im- 
ponderable resources  la  technical  knowledge 
are  constantly  growing  and  are  Inexhausti- 
ble. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  make  available 
to  peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our 
store  of  technical  knowledge  In  order  to  help 
them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
life.  And,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations, 
we  should  foster  capital  Investment  in  areas 
needing  development. 

"Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts, 
to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more 
materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechani- 
cal power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

"We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their 
technological  resotirces  in  this  undertaking. 
Their  contributions  Will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. This  should  be  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise In  which  all  nations  work  together 
through  the  United  Natlona  and  Its  special- 
ized agencies  wherever  practicable.  It  must 
be  a  world-wide  effort  for  the  achievement 
of  peace,  plenty  and  freedom. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private 
capital,  agriculture,  and  labor  In  this  coun- 
try, this  program  can  greatly  Increase  the 
industrial  actvlty  in  other  nations  and  can 
raise  substantially  their  standards  of  living. 

"Such  new  economic  developments  must 
be  devised  and  controlled  to  benefit  the 
peoples  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. Guaranties  to  the  Investor  must  be 
balanced  by  guarantiee  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  whose  resoxirces  and  whoee  labor  go 
Into  these  developments. 

"The  Old  ImperiallBm — exploitation  for 
foreign  profit — has  no  place  in  our  plans. 
What  we  envisage  is  a  program  of  develop- 
ment based  on  the  concepts  of  democratic 
fair  dealing. 


"All  countries,  including  o\u-  own,  will 
greatly  benefit  from  a  constructive  program 
for  the  better  use  of  the  world's  human  and 
natural  resources.  Experience  shows  that  our 
commerce  with  other  countries  expands  as 
they  progress  Industrially  and  economically. 

"Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosper- 
ity and  peace.  And  the  key  to  greater  pro- 
duction is  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  modem  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge. 

"Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its 
members  to  help  themselves  can  the  human 
fanUly  achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that 
is  the  right  of  all  people." 

The  Marshsdl  Plan,  also  Inaugurated  earlier 
by  President  Truman,  was  proposed  as  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
program  and  was  basically  a  plan  to  put  Eu- 
rope back  on  the  production  line.  What  we 
had  developed  in  North  America  was  largelv 
the  result  of  education,  techidques.  and 
abilities  imported  from  Europe  over  the  past 
300  years.  We  had  developed  a  climate  of 
political  freedom  and  individual  Initiative 
under  which  the  basically  Eiiropean  dis- 
coveries had  flourished.  We  had  become  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  by  the  blending  of  a 
technical  heritage  from  Eiutjpe  with  the  pio- 
neer spirit  and  political  understanding  of  a 
people  who  had  combined  a  written  Bill  of 
Rights  with  an  unwritten  Bill  of  Duties.  Out 
of  this  bomogenlzatlon  of  knowledge  and 
political  theory  a  powerful  America  was 
created. 

The  B\ut)peans  had  built  a  civillzatton  of 
a  scientific  structure  from  the  beginning  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  the  18th  Century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury in  1918.  During  the  first  two  phases  of 
this  latest  war  which  is  still  with  lis.  in  the 
periods  known  as  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  Europe  was  blown  to  pieces  materially 
and  politically. 

Conununism,  Karl  Marx's  modern  mutation 
from  the  theories  of  Plato,  found  an  optimum 
climate  for  growth  in  Russia,  and  thrived 
there  under  the  name  of  Bolshevism.  It 
threatened  to  first  take  over  Europe  and  then 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  If  it  had  to  go 
to  Parts  via  Peking.  Into  this  situation — with 
a  largely-destroyed  Industrial  Europe — with 
nations  in  bankruptcy  and  the  tentacles  of 
Bolshevism  reaching  out  to  enmesh  new 
areas — was  introduced  the  Marshall  Plan.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  fast-growing  "plant," 
with  its  roots  firmly  embedded  in  the  soil  of 
freedom,  would  send  out  heavy  growth  to 
smother  the  weeds  of  Bolshevik  Communism. 
This  was  largely  accomplished  in  western  Eu- 
rope, and  the  miracle  of  its  growth  is  un- 
equalled In  hiunan  history. 

When  It  was  evident  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  going  to  be  a  success.  President  Tru- 
man wanted  to  present  a  separate  proposal 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  of  freedom 
In  areas  of  the  world  that  had  not  had  the 
benefits  of  centuries  of  Industrial  and  sci- 
entific growth.  Most  of  the  world  that  was 
neither  European   nor  North  American  had 

little  experience  with  modern  technology  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  fishing  or  Industry. 
Its  educational  institutions  were  few  and 
those  that  did  exist  were  concerned  primarily 
with  jjerpetuatlng  the  mental  status  quo  of 
the  past  rather  than  looking  to  the  future  of 
change  and  the  acceptance  of  new  Ideas. 

The  new  propoeal,  outlined  by  Mr.  Dodd  at 
President  Truman's  suggestion,  offered  these 
emerging  areas  benefits  of  our  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  envisioned  their  literally  being 
able  to  leap-frog  across  centuries  of  Euro- 
pean-American research  and  experience 
through  our  "know-how"  and  "show-how" 
efforts.  A  careful  reading  of  the  afore-clted 
Point  4  of  the  1949  Inaugural  Address  shows 
how  Strong  was  the  basic  idea  of  self-belp. 
No  mention  (a  made  of  a  give-aioay  program 
save  in  terms  of  knowledge.  President  Tru- 
man's vision  was  predicated  upon  each  na- 
tion doing  what  it  could  to  help  itself  with 


Iti  own  resources  combined  with  the  world's 
technical  knowledge.  Food  would  be  shipped 
to  cover  emergencies  such  as  droioghts,  but 
till*  was  not  to  become  a  perpetual  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  Point  4  program  was 
,tlU  in  its  Infancy  when  It  became  obvious 
that  It  was  being  misconstrued  here  at  home 
and  the  emphasU  shifted  from  giving  ideas 
to  giving  things.  The  program  has  been  so 
administered  that  practically  the  whole  world 
bas  come  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  material 
goods,  accompanied  by  the  philosophy  of 
"Just  ask— Uncle  Bam  wlU  provide." 

This  resultant  attitude  reminds  one  of  the 
story  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  who. 
upon  being  told  that  a  citizen  had  made  some 
very  disparaging  remarks  about  him,  said  to 
his  Informer:  "I  cant  understand  why  he 
should  speak  so— I  dont  remember  ever 
giving  him  anything  I" 

WX  MUST  CO  BACK  TO  THX  BASIC  SKUT-BELP  mXA 
or    POINT     4 

A  change  is  becoming  apparent,  however, 
ind  we  seem  now  to  be  going  back  to  take  a 
look  at  where  we  very  largely  left  the  track 
In  1952.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville 
Precman.  for  Instance,  publicly  stated  on 
ftbruary  16.  1967,  that  it  has  become  impos- 
ilble  to  feed  the  world  through  charity  and 
relief  and  that  it  must  be  accomplished,  if  at 
all,  through  self-help  coupled  with  technical 
sdvlce.  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen.  in  the  afore-mentloned 
foreword  to  the  report  of  the  FAO  of  the 
United  Nations,  frankly  stated : 

"It  has  always  been  emphasized  by  FAO 
that.  Invaluable  as  food  aid  may  be  .  .  . 
In  the  long  run  greater  production  in  the 
developing  countries  themselves  is  essential 
for  any  lasting  Improvement  in  their  food 
situation." 

Thus  It  iB  hoped  that  the  basic  intent  of 
the  Truman  Point  4  program  will  be  resur- 
rected once  again  after  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  wasted  and  irretrievable  years 
have  been  lost  In  an  often-futile  attempt  to 
buy  the  friendship  of  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  recognizing  the 
Imperativeness  of  getting  the  food  problem 
to  the  "grassroots  producers"  and  away  from 
the  acedia  of  government,  told  the  Congress 
in  his  Message  on  India  Food  on  February  2. 
1967: 

"All  of  us  know  where  the  real  battle  is 
fought.  Whatever  the  efforts  in  world  capi- 
tals, the  real  tale  is  told  on  the  land.  It  is 
the  man  behind  the  mule — or  the  bullock — 
or  the  water  buffalo — who  must  be  reached. 
Only  his  own  government  and  his  own  people 
can  reach  him." 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  I  returned  from  my 
third  extensive  trip  to  Asia.  My  associates 
here  at  home  had  been  carrying  on  exhaus- 
tive research.  I  was  requested  by  the  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and  Dean 
Donald  K.  David  of  Harvard's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  where  I 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty,  to  prepare  a 
document  for  the  publication  which  would 
reflect  our  evaluation  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Asia.  This  was  published  In  the  July, 
1951,  Issue  of  the  Review,  and  entitled  "Our 
Economic  Policy  In  Asia."  There  has  been  so 
little  change  in  the  situation  in  almost  16 
years  that  it  is  sad  but  true  that  the  report 
Which  we  wrote  then  could  stand  as  our 
evaluation  of  our  economic  policy  In  Asia  in 
the  spring  of  1967  by  changing  a  very  few 
Words  and  adding  several   paragraphs. 

Its  concluding  statement  is  still  true.  We 
said: 

"Hunger  is  the  most  Important  fact  in  the 
world  today.  The  real  challenge  of  the  20tb 
Century  Is  the  race  between  man  and  starva- 
tion. Today  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Asia  live  in  rural  and  urban  sltmis  under 
economic  restrictions  and  social  customs  and 
niperstitions  of  the  past.  We  in  the  United 
States  must  with  other  free  countries  co- 


operatively attack  the  conditions  which  catise 
these  people  to  be  poorly  clothed  and  hungry 
and  to  live  In  hovels.  Within  these  dirty  dom- 
iciles men  are  generating  internal  volcanic 
pressures.  These  will  erupt  in  this  decade — 
as.  Indeed  they  have  already  started  to  do — 
unless  the  'lending  of  a  hand'  takes  the  place 
of  a  mere  handshake.  What  Asia  wants  the 
United  States  to  be  Is  a  good  neighbor,  not 
a  patronizing  philanthropist." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  emphasize  again  that 
there  is  no  thne  to  waste  In  hobbling  the 
horseman  of  hunger  in  India.  India  must 
bring  herself  to  be  a  nation  with  a  man- 
oriented  economy,  with  a  20th  Century  bal- 
ance between  culture,  tradition,  practical 
technology  and  economics. 

Time  is  of  the  essence. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
The  SPEABIER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explo- 
sion of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  but  not  as  a  surprise.  The  uneasy 
situation  slowly  smoldering  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  has  long  been  the 
object  of  much  attention  and  consterna- 
tion among  those  who  hold  peace  dear. 
For  over  20  years,  the  Arab  nations  have 
threatened  to  do  exactly  what  has 
finally  come  to  pass,  that  Is  the  at- 
tempted annihilation  and  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  of  Israel.  The 
aggression  is  being  led  by  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  the  same  Nasser  who  last  week 
bombed  a  Red  Cross  convoy  on  its  way 
to  give  sdd  to  those  who  were  gassed  in 
attacks  on  Yemen.  Reports  continue  to 
come  in  of  Israeli  military  victories  and 
the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Arab 
military  machine. 

And  although  the  region  is  beset  by 
confusion  and  conflicting  reports  at  this 
hour,  we  can  be  sure  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  of  Israel  has  every  legal  right  to 
exist  and  they  are,  at  this  minute,  de- 
fending that  right  with  their  blood  and 
every  thread  of  energy  and  courage  at 
their  disposal. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  and 
paramount  interest  in  the  survival  of 
the  state  of  Israel,  an  interest  that  is  as 
basic  as  the  very  democracy  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  in  which 
we  so  firmly  believe.  Israel  stands  like  a 
small  but  powerful  beacon  of  democracy 
amid  the  shadows  cast  by  the  despxjts  in 
Arab  States.  Freedom  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  concept  that  we 
have  fought  for  and  for  which  this  Na- 
tion would  go  to  war  again  to  protect  if 
it  were  challenged.  Freedom  is  the  con- 
cept now  being  challenged  in  Israel  by 
the  dictators  of  the  Arab  States  who 
would  usurp  that  principle  by  the  force 
of  their  Russian-equipped  armies.  If  the 
United  States  does  hold  freedom  and 
liberty  to  be  the  inviolate  right  of  all 
people,  then  we,  as  a  nation,  must  sup- 
port the  valiant  nation  of  Israel  which 
now  faces  the  enemies  of  democrsujy. 

Withstanding  the  pressures,  threats, 
and  the  aggressions  of  the  destroyers  of 
freedom  Is  nothing  new  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  Since  1948,  they  have  withstood 
countless  attacks  agahist  their  integrity 
in  the  form  of  Infamous  raids  and  In- 


mtrations.  Before  1948  and  the  founding 
of  the  modern  State  of  Israel,  the  Jewish 
people  were  swept  beneath  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  Russian  ix>groms  and  the 
Nad  exterminations,  but  they  survived 
and  sustained  their  dream  of  an  Israel 
reborn.  The  realization  of  their  dream, 
the  restoration  of  Canaan  that  God 
promised  Abraham,  finally  came  true 
through  the  determined  efforts  of  a 
handful  of  courageous  fighters  and  build- 
ers who  created  with  the  sweat  of  hard 
work  and  the  blood  of  inspired  awnbat 
the  state  that  is  now  besieged  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  nation  of  Israel,  a  responsibility 
we  diare  with  every  other  free  nation  on 
the  earth.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  Israelis  to  establish 
and  mahitain  their  nation  regardless  of 
the  distaste  for  them  expressed  in  the 
Arab  capitals.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Israel  to 
insure  that  they  need  not  face  the 
tyrants  of  the  Arab  countries  who  are  so 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  for  It 
is  the  rightly  held  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
live  in  peace  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labors. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  the  Arabs  are 
acting  as  the  pawns  of  the  Soviets  and 
inspired  by  Moscow.  This  aggression 
against  Israel  is  one  moi^  even  In  a  chain 
of  recent  happenings  around  the  world 
instigated  to  harass  and  cause  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States.  Russia  in 
the  Mideast  is  using  its  friends  in  the 
Arab  world  to  activate  the  war  virtth  the 
added  prize  offered  to  the  Arabs  that 
they  will  be  able  to  imdo  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  them  by  Israel  in  1948  and 
1956.  And  they  are  now  using  Arab  oil  to 
fight  their  economic  battles  for  them  in 
their  attempt  to  force  the  United  States 
to  abandon  our  responsibility  to  Israel. 
The  United  States  must  continue  its 
constant  vigilance  against  the  aggressors 
who  play  the  Communist  game.  Israel 
has  become  the  object  of  the  most  recent 
attempt  and  this  Nation  must  not  allow 
them  to  destroy  Israel.  The  price  we  pay 
for  vigilance  is  our  inability  to  respond 
to  acts  of  violence  such  as  we  now  wit- 
ness in  the  Middle  East.  While  we  are 
contesting  aggression  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
being  challenged  on  a  new  front  in  the 
Middle  East  to  see  if  we  are  willing  to 
withstand  the  pressures  of  this  new  kind 
of  global  struggle.  The  United  States  will 
live  up  to  its  responsibility  to  defend  free- 
dom in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Middle 
East  and  wherever  the  Communists  wish 
to  test  our  mettle. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  take  the 
necessary  action  demanded  in  the  cur- 
rent situation  to  defend  Israel  from  the 
Arab  countries.  Israel  is  opposing  the 
Arabs  with  all  the  determination  and 
courage  that  they  bave  displayed  in  the 
creation  of  their  State  and  the  United 
States  can  do  no  less  than  display  the 
same  determination  that  this  oul^jost  of 
democracy  in  a  desert  of  despotism  shall 
survive.  The  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared to  institute  sanctions  against  the 
aggressors  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  should  not  Just  urge 
that  the  Arab  States  return  to  a  peaceful 
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stance,  we  must  demand  It,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enforce  that  demand  through 
the  concerted  actions  of  the  four  powers 
or  the  United  Nations.  We  must  demand 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs. 

The  alternative  to  action  by  the  United 
States  Is  the  death  of  Israel.  That  alter- 
native is  unacceptable.  I  last  visited 
Israel  4  years  ago  when  I  saw  firsthand 
the  miracle  wrought  in  that  land  by  Is- 
raeli Initiative  and  perseverance.  I  was 
to  have  left  for  Israel  and  another  long- 
awaited  visit  on  last  Sunday,  at  my  own 
expense  I  might  add,  but  due  to  diffi- 
culties in  arranging  transportation,  I  was 
not  able  to  go.  My  trips  to  the  Middle 
East  have  been  enlightening  and  have 
provided  me  with  a  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  the  people  that  is  invaluable.  Six 
years  ago,  when  I  interviewed  President 
Nasser  in  Cairo,  I  discovered  then  the 
expressed  alms  of  the  man  and  his  in- 
tense hatred  of  Israel  and  America.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  witnessed  firsthand 
the  dangers  faced  by  Israel  in  their  sur- 
rounded and  embattled  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  Arab  war  machine.  This  tiny 
land  of  Israel,  the  Middle  East's  only  free 
nation,  must  be  and  shall  be  preserved. 

The  United  States  must  lead  the  way 
to  an  implementation  of  the  cease-fire 
to  end  the  useless  destruction  of  property 
and  to  halt  the  taking  of  life.  After  the 
cease-fire,  this  Nation  must  insiure  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  a  permanent  and 
lasting  peace  and  a  final  settlement  of 
the  questions  of  boundaries,  shipping 
rights,  and  the  International  integrity  of 
the  State  of  Israel  by  enforcement  of  a 
peace  treaty  not  just  a  truce  that  will 
lead  to  another  war.  To  perpetuate  the 
hoUow  truce  Is  not  enoiigh,  nor  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  status  quo  through  blackmail. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  Israel  be  given  the 
assurances  of  the  international  commu- 
nity that  the  next  aggression  agailnst 
Israel  and  her  brave  people  will  be  an- 
swered not  by  words  from  sympathetic 
souls  but  by  action  from  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Israel  has  the  luiequivocal 
right  to  exist  and  that  right  should  be 
expressed  at  the  highest  level  in  terms 
so  direct  as  to  be  beyond  interpretation. 

It  Is  past  the  time  for  consideration 
and  conferences  that  produce  nothing 
and  waste  valuable  time.  It  Is  time  for 
action  by  the  United  States.  I  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
immediate  action  to  Implement  the 
cease-fire  and  insure  the  continued  in- 
tegrity of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  further 
call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  President  and  to 
guarantee  that  this  Nation  is  not  ready 
to  surrender  Israel  to  a  meaningless 
truce  but  to  insist  upon  a  treaty  that  will 
end  aggression  and  provide  a  lasting 
peace  in  this  troubled  area. 


PRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Peighan]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  May  22,  the  Cleveland  Men's 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  honored  our 


colleague,   Mrs.   Bolton,   in   a   rather 
imique  ceremony. 

Unique — because  the  award  came  from 
a  men's  club,  but  of  course  many  honors 
have  come  to  oiu:  distinguished  colleague, 
who  came  to  Congress  in  1940,  succeed- 
ing her  late  husband.  Of  all  her  interests, 
perhaps  nursing  Is  the  one  closest  to  her 
heart  and  she  has  won  the  undying  af- 
fection and  gratitude  of  many  who  have 
benefited  by  her  compassion  and  charity 
in  this  field.  However,  this  charming, 
poised,  brisk,  and  forthright  woman  was 
destined  to  take  a  place  of  leadership  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

She  came  from  a  family  dedicated  to 
public  service.  Both  of  her  grandfathers 
served  in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature. 
One  of  them,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  was 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. She  had  the  singular  distinction  of 
having  her  able  son,  Oliver,  serve  with 
her — the  only  mother-son  team  in  Con- 
gress. She  is  endowed  with  a  sharp  wit 
and  keen  sense  of  humor.  She  has  indeed 
brought  honor  to  Cleveland  as  an  articu- 
late and  well-versed  legislator. 

If  there  was  a  time  when  she  first  came 
to  Congress  that  her  male  colleagues 
showed  deference  to  her  because  she  Is  a 
woman,  and  the  widow  of  their  colleague, 
she  promptly  dispelled  that  attitude,  and 
by  her  own  firm  stand,  let  it  be  known 
that  she  is  here,  as  their  peer,  in  this 
great  legislative  arena,  to  represent  her 
district — able  to  asstune  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities they  carry,  and  she  has 
firmly  established  her  ability  to  hold  the 
office  to  which  she  was  elected.  She  has 
always  been  able  to  match  her  male 
colleagues  in  impromptu  debate,  and  has 
ably  earned  the  award  she  received  for 
"devoted  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice." 

Following  is  the  award  given  to  Mrs. 
Bolton  for  "devoted  and  distinguished 
public  service" : 

Tbe  Harold  Hltz  Burton  Award  for  Devoted 
and  Distinguished  Public  Service  la  herewith 
presented  by  the  Cleveland  Men's  Club  of 
Washington,  DC.  to  Honorable  Prances 
Payne  Boltok.  Member  of  Congress. 

For  outstanding  service  as  Cong^ressman 
from  the  Cleveland  a2nd  District  since  1940. 
as  first  woman  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  Dean  of  the  Ohio  Republican  Dele- 
gation and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  AJTalra  Committee,  and  as  an 
authority  on  African  problems.  A  mother, 
humanitarian  and  lawmaker,  she  has 
brought  added  distinction  and  honor  to  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C,  May  22,  1967. 

Josxra  M.  Oambatese, 

President. 
Edward  A.  SErrz, 

Secretary. 
— ^ — 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  FED- 
ERATION CELEBRATES  ITS  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlennian  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  the  opportunity 
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to  Join  in  commemorating  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  a  fine  organization,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate  the 
leaders  of  the  federation  at  this  histori- 
cal juncture  for  outstanding  service  not 
only  to  Hungarian  immigrants  who  are 
now  productive  and  happy  citizens  of  our 
country,  but  also  to  our  society  at  large 

For  in  its  history  of  60  years,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
sought  to  acquaint  new  citizens  and  im- 
migrants  with  the  tenets  and  forms  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  has  helped 
them  become  good  citizens  and  loyal 
members  of  American  society.  At  the 
same  time,  the  federation  has  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  culture  and  traditions  of 
American  Hungarians  through  genera- 
tions from  Col.  Nicolas  de  Kovats  of 
George  Washington's  army;  through  the 
Hungarian  brigade  during  the  Civil  War 
to  Edward  Teller;  and  to  the  many 
soldiers  of  Hungarian  descent  now  fight- 
ing the  battle  against  Conmiunlst  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  like  their  brethren  had 
fought  the  Russian  tanks  in  Budapest  a 
Uttle  more  than  10  years  ago. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
is  not  only  a  national  representation  of 
Americans  of  Hungarian  heritage  with 
120,000  members  in  Its  constituent  orga- 
nizations, but  it  is  also  a  realization  of 
an  ideal:  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  in- 
dividual dignity,  loyalty  to  America,  and 
an  active  interest  in  the  human  rights 
of  the  country  from  which  they  come,  or 
from  which  their  ancestors  came. 

Today  it  is  heartening  to  see  that 
Americans  of  Hungarian  heritage,  to- 
gether with  other  Americans  from  many 
diverse  backgrounds,  are  united  in  the 
defense  of  the  values  and  traditions  that 
have  made  this  country  great  and  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  glow  of  freedom  and 
the  desire  for  fulfillment  of  hiunan  rights 
remains  alive  in  Hungary  as  well  as  In 
the  loyal  hearts  of  our  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian descent.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation  will  continue 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  American 
Hungarian  commimity  and  its  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  our  way  of  life  and 
to  the  rich  traditions  of  Hungary  during 
these  difficult  days  of  dissent  and  unrest 
in  America. 


STRONG  CIVIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  enjoys 
the  strong  support  of  many  outstanding 
business,  civic  and  political  groups  In 
this  area  and  across  the  country. 

This  strong  support  is  a  tribute  to  the 
soundness  of  the  plan  and  the  obvious 
necessity  for  its  implementation  to  bring 
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oodemlzatlon  to  the  govenunent  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

In  recent  days,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
lilayors,  headed  by  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome 
p.  Cavanaugh,  has  gone  on  record  as 
warmly  supporting  the  reorganization 
plan. 
Said  the  conference  of  mayors: 
within  the  restraints  imposed  by  Congress, 
this  plan  places  fuU  executive  responsibility 
in  the  single  office  of  a  District  official  and 
places  legislative  responsibility  within  a 
council  of  the  community.  We  will  support 
the  President's  plan  in  Congress  as  the  best 
possible  way,  short  of  the  vote,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  to  bring  representative 
government  to  this  Hub  of  the  nation's 
Jastest  growing  metropolis. 

These  same  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
the  Committee  on  Community  Relations 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  which 
said: 

This  plan  promises  to  bring  a  new  ele- 
ment of  public  representation  and  reeponsl- 
blllty  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  .  .  . 
We  encourage  tbe  support  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  everyone  who  believes  In  tbe 
principle  of  efficient  and  responsive  local 
government. 

Strong  endorsements  have  also  been 
sent  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington, 
and  the  Cooperative  Lutheran  Parish. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  declared: 

Long  years  of  experience  In  working  for 
more  effective  city  government  convinces  us 
that  the  change  to  a  single  executive  is  of 
urgent  importance  for  greater  governmental 
capacity  to  act  on  tbe  wide-ranging,  inter- 
related needs  of  the  District. 

These  endorsements  underscore  the 
strong  civic  support  for  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  The  fact  is  that  800,000  resi- 
dents of  Washington  look  to  this  plan  to 
help  fulfill  the  growing  needs  of  this  com- 
plex, burgeoning  Capital  City. 

I  commend  those  commimity  leaders 
who  have  championed  the  President's  re- 
organization plan.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  impressed 
with  the  overwhelming  support  this 
plan  enjoys  and  will  join  with  the  com- 
munity in  supporting  this  proposal. 


TVA.  UNIONS  MARK  30   YEARS  OP 
HARMONY 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. "TVA.  Unions  Mark  30  Years  of  Har- 
mony." That  was  a  happy  headline  to 
read  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  AFL-CIO 
News. 

Since  we  read  so  many  headlines  tell- 
ing about  war,  riots,  murders,  and  strikes, 
it  Is  refreshing  to  get  the  other  side  of 
*e  picture,  and  to  commend  both  man- 
agement and  labor  for  cooperation  that 
has  continued  for  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
De  noted  that  this  cooperation  involves 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government- 


demonstrating  that  contrary  to  the  views 

of  some  pessimists,  collective  bargtdnlng 

Is  entirely  feasible  in  public  employment. 

Under  unsmimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

TVA,  Unions  Mark  30  Teabs  of  Hahmont 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Three  decades  of 
harmony  between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Tennessee  Valley  AFL-CIO 
have  produced  a  "yardstick"  of  labor  rela- 
tions for  the  entire  power  industry,  Pres. 
Gordon  M.  Freeman  of  the  Intl.  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  declared  here. 

Freeman  returned  to  his  former  home  to 
speak  at  a  banquet  highlighting  the  central 
labor  body's  annual  valley- wide  conference, 
which  marked  30  years  of  successful  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  two-day  session  drew 
nearly  750  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement from  all  the  TVA  states  and  In- 
cluded a  number  of  high-ranking  union  offi- 
cials. 

SUCCESS  HAILED 

"The  success  of  this  yardstick  merits  its 
support,"  Freeman  said  in  hailing  the  years 
of  cooperative  labor -management  relations. 

Dir.  William  E.  Slmkln  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation &  Conciliation  Service  praised  the  bar- 
gaining relationship  as  "a  living  monument 
deserving  of  careful  study  and  emulation  by 
other  governmental  agencies  and  unions  rep- 
resenting government  employees." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  said,  re- 
lations between  federal  agencies  and  unions 
of  their  employees  are  at  about  the  stage 
that  Industry  passed  through  in  the  late 
19303  and  early  1940s.  Agreements,  he  warned, 
should  be  studied  with  "great  care"  by  iinion 
and  government  officials  who  are  new  at  bar- 
gaining with  each  other. 

Chairman  A,  J.  Wagner  of  the  TVA  board 
of  directors  renewed  "my  personal  commit- 
ment" to  the  labor  relations  program  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  TVA's  first  board  for  "the 
wisdom  and  foresight  that  made  possible  this 
partnership  between  union  and  management 
which  has  flourished  and  grown." 

He  also  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  TVA's 
growth  and  outlined  plans  for  future  moves. 

Other  speakers  Included  Pres.  John  Mc- 
Connell  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Dr.  John  Dunlop  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Dept.  of  Economics.  Presiding  at  va- 
rious sessions  were  Pres.  C.  C.  Hobbs  of  the 
valley  AFL-CIO  and  John  E.  Massey,  TVA 
personnel  director;  L.  J.  Van  Mol,  TVA  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Don  McBrlde,  a  TVA  di- 
rector. 

Union  officials  present  Included  Pres. 
Tliomas  J.  Murphy  of  the  Bricklayers;  Pres. 
John  H.  Lyons,  Jr.,  of  the  Iron  Workers; 
Pres,  Hunter  P.  Wharton  of  the  Operating 
Engineers;  Pres.  S.  Frank  Raftery  of  the 
Painters  and  Pres.  Matthew  Lynch  of  the 
Tennessee  AFL-CIO. 

Also,  Vice  Pres.  Maywood  Boggs  of  the 
Boilermakers;  IBEW  Vice  Pres.  W.  D.  Petty: 
Vice  Pres.  John  Walsh  of  the  Iron  Workers: 
Vice  Pres.  O.  K.  Frltts  of  the  Painters  and 
Treas.  Peter  Terzick  of  the  Carpenters. 


A  SOCIAL  ROLE  FOR  PRODUCnVlTY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  sind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  that  American  woiiElng  men  and 
women  have  been  producing  more  and 
more  in  recent  years.  Irving  Seller,  an 


econc»nist  in  the  AFL-dO  Department 
of  Research,  says  In  an  article  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  American  Federa- 
tlonist,  published  by  tlie  AFL-CIO.  that 
productivity  today  Is  twice  as  much  as  It 
was  20  years  ago  and  that  this  increase 
seems  likely  to  continue. 

Mr.  Seller's  article  tells  how  produc- 
tivity Is  measured,  looks  at  trends,  de- 
clares that  the  worker  has  not  received 
his  fair  share  of  the  wealth  he  helps 
produce,  and  asserts  that  the  proper  use 
of  the  benefits  of  higher  productivity 
means  that  urgent  social  problems  can 
be  solved. 

Since  I  found  the  report  most  in- 
formative and  I  know  that  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
ponder  its  points,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  insert  the  text  of 
Mr.  Seller's  article  in  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Social  Role  foe  Pboductivitv 

(By  Irving  Beller) 

The  American  worker  today  produces 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  he  did  20  years  ago. 
Employee  in  tbe  private  sector  of  tbe  econ- 
omy are  turning  out  $4-97  worth  of  goods 
and  aervicee  during  each  hour  of  work  this 
year,  compared  to  (2.69  in  1947  (In  terms 
of  1966  prices ) . 

If  productivity  continues  to  grow  at  tbe 
same  pace,  by  1969  tbe  value  (in  constant 
dollars)  of  goods  and  services  produced  dur- 
ing each  hour  of  work  In  the  private  econ- 
omy win  be  more  than  double  that  of  1947. 
And,  if  It  continues  for  another  11  years 
beyond  then,  in  1980  Americans  could  have 
as  much  Income  per  person  as  they  now 
have  by  working  24  hours  per  week,  31  weeks 
per  year — or  retiring  altogether  at  tbe  age 
of  44  or  less. 

This  enormous  Increase  In  productive 
power  explains  much  about  American  de- 
velopment in  recent  years.  It  explains  In 
part,  and  frequently  in  large  part: 

Why  Job  opportunities  are  shifting  from 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  to  services; 

Why  unit  labor  costs  for  production  and 
maintenance  workers  In  manufacturing  have 
remained  virtually  constant  during  the  last 
dacade  despite  increases  in  the  average 
hourly  compensation  of  factory  workers; 

Why  profltB  have  skyrocketed  in  spite  of 
the  general  rise  in  employe  compensation; 

How  federal,  state  and  local  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  can  expand 
even  while  consumers  and  business  expend- 
itures are  rising;  and 

How  the  annual  increase  in  per  capita 
output  in  the  United  States  can  be  greater 
than  the  entire  per  capita  output  in  over 
40  nations. 

Lower  costs,  rising  Income  and  greater 
leisure  are  universal  goals.  Higher  produc- 
tivity is,  therefore,  a  primary  target  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  of  aU  nations.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain,  another  ad- 
vanced industrial  nation,  is  urging  far-reach- 
ing changes  In  British  institutions,  customs 
and  attitudes  in  order  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity. And  the  developing  nations,  repre- 
senting two- thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
are  struggling  desperately  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  lift  their  economies  into  tbe 
20th  century. 


WHAT    IS    PRODPCTIvrrTT 

Productivity  la  a  measure  of  efficiency  in 
production.  Like  other  measures  of  efficiency 
familiar  to  everyone.  It  expresses  a  relation- 
ship between  a  result  and  sometbmg  re- 
quired to  produce  that  result.  The  efficiency 
of  a  baseball  player  Is  measured  by  compar- 
ing the  hits  he  produces  with  the  number  of 
timies  be  comes  up  to  bat;  of  a  football 
player  by  tbe  number  of  yards  he  gains  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  times  he  carries  the 
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ball;  and  of  an  automobile  by  the  number  of 
miles  It  travels  compared  to  the  number  of 
galloDB  of  gasoline  It  uses. 

Similarly,  efficiency  In  the  factory,  the  store 
or  the  office  can  be  measured  by  comparing 
tbe  output  of  goods  or  services  with  the 
niunber  of  hours  of  work  required  to  produce 
such  goods  and  services.  The  result  Is  a 
rate — output  per  manhour — which  Indicates 
how  much  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of 
one  person  during  one  hour. 

The  rate  of  producUvlty  will  remam  the 
same  If  both  the  output  and  the  hours  of 
work  to  produce  It  remain  constant  or  U  both 
Change  at  the  same  pace.  However,  the  rate 
of  productivity  will  Increase: 

If  output  rises  faster  than  working  hours; 

If  output  rises  without  any  Increase  In 
hours  at  all;  or 

If  output  remains  the  same  while  hours 
of  work  decline. 

The  rate  of  producUvlty  will  Increase,  In 
fact,  even  when  output  Is  falling  If  hours  of 
work  faU  even  faster. 

The  actual  meaaxirement  of  productivity 
leads  to  greater  complexity.  Output,  the 
upper  part  of  the  productivity  ratio  (output 
divided  by  hours  of  work) .  would  be  easy  to 
measure  If  all  units  of  production  were  Iden- 
tical. Simple  addition  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  In  meet  cases,  however. 
measTirlng  ou^ut  Is  more  complicated. 
Since  most  plants  produce  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, combining  physical  units  of  production 
would  not  yield  a  usefiU  measure  of  total  pro- 
duction for  the  plant  as  a  whole  and  certainly 
not  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Adding 
cheesecake,  autoe  and  shoes  together  would 
make  little  sense. 

When  adding  physical  units  of  production 
is  not  feasible,  an  alternative  method  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  output  Is  avaUable. 
The  dollar  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  can  be  added  together  after  adjust- 
ment for  price  changes. 

If  the  price  adjustments  are  Inaccurate,  of 
course,  the  result  will  not  reflect  real  changes 
in  output.  For  example,  recent  studies  show 
that  inadequate  price  adjustments  have  led 
to  an  understatement  of  the  real  changes  In 
the  output  of  the  construction  Industry  and, 
consequently,  to  an  imderstatement  of  that 
Industry's  productivity  growth.  Normally, 
hovever.  this  method  results  In  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  physical  changes  In 
output. 

The  lower  part  of  the  productivity  ratio, 
hours  of  work.  Is  only  one  of  the  factors  re- 
quired In  the  production  process.  Other  fac- 
tors could  be  used  to  measure  productivity. 
also.  It  could  l>e  measured  in  terms  of  output 
per  dollar  of  investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment. In  terms  of  output  per  kilowatt  of 
electricity  or  output  per  unit  of  raw  material. 

Hours  of  work  are  most  frequently  used, 
however,  because  they  are  mvolved  in  all 
production,  because  they  are  relatively  easy 
to  measure  and  because  information  about 
output  per  manhour  throws  light  upon  cru- 
cial economic  matters  such  as  employment 
and  imemployment,  unit  labor  costs,  profits 
and  economic  growth  in  general. 

Output  per  manhour  figures  for  the  total 
private  economy  are  published  annually  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  figures  are  based 
on  the  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
m  this  sector  (adjusted  for  price  changes) 
and  the  corresponding  hours  of  all  persons 
employed.  They  are  the  most  comprehensive 
official  productivity  statistics  available.  They 
cover  85  percent  of  total  economic  activity, 
Including  governmental  functions  such  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Post 
Office.  Other  governmental  activities  are  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  difficulty  of  determm- 
Ing  the  value  of  goods  and  services  which 
are  not  sold. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  publishes 
Indexes  of  output  per  manhour  tat  the  farm 
and  non-farm  sectors  of  the  econcmiy.  In  ad- 


dition, it  publishes  Indexes  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  separate  Industries. 

Productivity  figures  for  most  Industries, 
however,  are  either  nonexistent  or.  If  devel- 
oped by  trade  associations,  they  are  frequent- 
ly not  a  matter  of  public  record.  This  Is  even 
more  true  of  productivity  data  for  particular 
comp)anles.  Unions  seeking  Information  about 
productivity  must,  therefore,  often  make 
their  own  estimates  based  upon  limited  gov- 
ernment data,  bits  of  Information  in  finan- 
cial reports  to  stockholders  and  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  their 
own  educated  guesses. 

PRODUcnvmr  trends 

According  to  government  figures,  between 
1909.  the  earliest  year  for  which  official  data 
Is  available,  and  1966,  output  per  manhour 
In  the  total  private  economy  almost  quad- 
rupled. On  the  average,  It  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2.3  percent. 

Although  the  trend  throughout  this  period 
was  clearly  upward,  there  were  distinct  dif- 
ferences In  the  rate  of  productivity  growth 
from  year  to  year  and  from  one  subperlod  to 
another.  In  view  of  the  major  economic  and 
social  changes  which  occurred  during  these 
57  years,  such  differences  are  not  surprising. 
It  was  a  period,  after  all,  of  two  world  wars, 
one  catastrophic  depression,  12  recessions 
and  several  Intervals  of  rapid  economic 
growth. 

In  spite  of  such  variations,  the  upward 
trend  continued  and  even  accelerated.  This 
acceleration  In  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  is  clear,  whether  or  not  the  extremely 
abnormal  years  of  depression  and  world  wax 
following  1929  are  Included. 

Prom  1909  to  1919,  output  per  manhour  in 
the  total  private  economy  increased  by  less 
than  one  percent  per  year.  It  sp>eeded  up  per- 
ceptibly after  World  War  I  and  it  moved 
ahead  even  faster  following  World  War  II  as 
computers  and  other  forms  of  automation 
spread  rapidly.  During  each  of  these  periods, 
the  average  yearly  rates  of  change  were  as 
follows :  I 

I  Percent 

1909  to  1919 I 0.7 

1919  to  1929 2.6 

1929  to  1947 2.2 

1947  to  1966 3.3 

At  first  glance,  an  Increase  of  about  one 
percentage  point  may  appear  to  be  Insignif- 
icant. Actually,  Its  significance  Is  enormous. 
If  productivity  had  grown  only  2.2  percent 
Instead  of  3.3  percent  since  1947,  It  would 
have  taken  about  700,000  more  workers  each 
year  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  goods 
and  services. 

What  Is  more,  the  overall  rate  conceals 
enormous  Increases  In  productivity  In  par- 
ticular sectors  and  particular  Industries.  In 
the  agricultural  sector,  output  per  manhour 
rose  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  6.3  percent 
from  1947  to  1966.  Among  the  Industries  for 
which  official  productivity  figures  are  avail- 
able, output  per  manhour  for  all  employes 
rose  at  these  yearly  rates  between  1947  and 
1964: 

Percent 

Oaa  and  electric  utilities 7.4 

Cigar  manufacturlsg 6.6 

Petroleum   refining. 5.7 

CJommunlcatlons  .-_ 5.5 

Primary  aluminum 6.4 

Railroads 4.8 

Hydraulic   cement 4.8 

Hosiery  4.6 

In  virtually  all  of  these  Industries,  output 
per  manhotir  for  production  and  mainte- 
nance workers  alone  Increased  even  more 
rapidly  than  for  all  employes  combined. 

FUTTTSK     FSOPtTCTlVITT     OROWTH 

Overall,  productivity  Is  certain  to  continue 
to  move  upward.  There  Is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  it  will  move  upward  even 
faster  than  It  has  thus  far. 

A    projection    of   the   nation's    economic 


growth  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  last  year — a  projec- 
tion described  as  "a  practical  target"  based 
on  assumptions  reflecting  "past  relationship* 
and  trends  in  the  economy  as  well  as  current 
and  known  policies" — assumes  output  per 
manhour  In  the  private  sector  will  average 
3.6  percent  from  1970  to  1975. 

Another  projection,  one  made  by  the  highly 
respected  National  Plaimlng  Association, 
"subject  to  the  constraints  both  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  (e.g.,  absence  of  price 
or  wage  controls)  and  economic  feasibility," 
assumes  an  average  3.6  percent  growth  in 
output  per  manhour  for  the  period  from  1965 
to  1976. 

Why  Is  It  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
growth  of  productivity  In  the  future  will  be 
even  greater  than  It  has  been  In  the  past? 

At  any  point  In  time  a  host  of  factors  are 
at  work.  Influencing  productivity  at  that 
time  and  far  Into  the  future  as  well.  Among 
those  which  seem  certain  to  push  the  rate 
of  productivity  upward  In  the  period  ahead 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  profound  changes  which  automation 
and  other  recent  technological  developments 
have  made  In  the  way  of  producing  goods 
and  services  are  only  a  beginning.  Further 
changes  are  bound  to  be  r:ip!d  and  far- 
reaching.  Within  the  past  decade,  company 
expenditures  on  research  and  development 
have  about  doubled;  federal  research  and 
development  expenditures  have  quadrupled. 
The  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  has 
increased  from  a  little  over  one  quarter  of  a 
million  in  1938  to  over  a  million  in  1960  and 
is  expected  to  reach  about  2  million  In  1970. 

Also,  Information  concerning  new  develop- 
ments in  science  anrt  technology  is  being 
distributed  far  more  widely  and  systemau- 
cally  through  trade  journals,  professional 
publications,  conferences  and  special  govern- 
ment efforts. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  "in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  working  technologists,  the 
next  stage  of  advance  Is  likely  to  be  by  I&r 
the  most  expansive  In  this  oenttiry,"  a  re- 
cent article  In  Fortune  magazine  notes.  It  U 
likely,  as  Fortune  obeerves,  to  result  in  the 
regeneration  of  old  Industries  such  as  ground 
and  sea  transportation  and  construction.  It 
Is  also  likely  to  Invade  those  service  sectors 
In  which  productivity  has  lagged  In  the  past 
as  these  become  Increasingly  important. 
"Invention  follows  the  lure  of  profit,"  de- 
clares economist  Robert  Hellbroner  and, 
therefore,  "one  would  expect  the  service  oc- 
cupations which  now  bulk  so  large  in  the 
spectrum  ...  to  be  interesting  to  work  with 
from  a   proflt-potentlal   point  of  view." 

2.  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  has 
grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate  In  the  psrt 
three  years.  In  each  of  these  years,  such 
outlays  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  an  average  of  almost  12  percent  In 
real  terms.  This  was  over  twice  the  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  In  Gross  NaUonal 
Product  (the  total  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced)  for  the  same  period.  Not 
only  was  the  level  of  Investment  exceptionally 
high,  but  also  much  of  It  embodied  the  IsMst 
technology.  Some  payoff  In  terms  of  increased 
productivity  should  begin  to  appear  shortly. 

3.  Recent  advances  In  government  policies 
and  programs  In  three  areas  In  particular 
could  have  an  even  more  telling  effect  upon 
productivity  In  the  years  ahead.  Between 
1953  and  1960,  the  rate  of  productivity  ad- 
vance was  considerably  below  the  average  for 
the  postwar  period  as  a  whole.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  not  hard  to  find.  The  economy 
was  permitted  to  operate  well  below  cspsclty 
during  this  period.  "Even  the  manpower  em- 
ployed was  not  fully  employed."  says  Pro- 
fessor Nell  Chamberlain.  Stoce  existing  equip- 
ment was  also  less  than  fuUy  employed. 
business  had  far  less  Incentive  than  It  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  Invest  In  new  and  more 
modern  plant  and  equipment.  Thus,  tne 
persistent  under-utUlmtlon  of  resoui«» 
dtirlng  this  period  affected  current  produc- 
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tlvlty  and,  by  discouraging  Investment,  It 
affected  futxu^  productivity  as  well. 

Between  1961  and  1966,  however,  the  em- 
phasis In  national  economic  policy  shifted. 
A  narrow  concern  with  balancing  federal  ex- 
penditures and  federal  revenues  was  replaced 
by  a  determination  to  achieve  more  rapid 
economic  growth.  Expansionary  government 
measures  were  adopted  to  boost  production 
and  sales  and,  as  a  result,  the  U.S.  experienced 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  In  Its 
history. 

The  expansionary  policies  of  the  Sixties 
made  it  possible  for  the  nation  to  use  Its 
resources  more  fully  and  more  efficiently.  If 
such  policies  are  retained  and  strengthened, 
men  and  machines  will  continue  to  be  used 
more  efficiently.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  In- 
vestment Is  likely  to  be  higher  and  more 
stable  than  In  an  economy  which  alternates 
between  periods  of  recession  and  slow  growth. 
A  second  area  of  government  policy  cer- 
tain to  pay  enormous  dividends  In  terms  of 
higher  productivity  Is  the  recently  stepped- 
up  Investment  of  federal  funds  in  human 
capital  formation — In  the  development  of 
creative.  Intelligent,  productive  human 
beings.  Professor  Frederick  Harbison  declares 
"that  investment  In  man  Is  equally  as  Im- 
portant as  Investment  In  material  things  and 
that  a  country's  rate  of  growth  Is  dependent 
as  much  upon  the  development  of  human 
resources  and  the  rate  of  human  capital 
formation  as  upon  Its  rate  of  physical  capital 
formation."  Studies  Indicate,  In  fact,  that 
the  increase  In  education  and  general  knowl- 
edge have  accounted  for  fully  40  percent  of 
U.S.  economic  growth  In  recent  decades. 

Certainly,  future  productivity  growth  will 
benefit  enormously  from  the  Increased  funds 
recently  allotted  to  educational  programs  at 
all  levels,  including  the  Head  Start  program, 
the  work-study  program,  the  GI  Bill,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. This  is  equally  true  of  the  many  new 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  Including  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  poor  under  Medicaid  and 
grants  for  the  construction  of  additional 
health  facilities  and  the  training  of  medical 
personnel. 

Closely  related  to  Investment  In  human 
beings  as  a  source  of  future  productivity 
growth  is  the  effort  to  eliminate  racial  dls- 
crlmlnaUon.  The  Negro  people  still  constitute 
one  of  the  great  untapped  resources  of  Amer- 
ica. The  steps  thus  far  taken  to  provide 
Negroes  with  equal  opportunity  In  education 
and  employment  are  only  a  beginning.  Fur- 
ther progress,  however,  must  surely  come  and 
when  it  does  It  will  provide  still  another 
powerful  boost  to  the  nation's  productivity. 
The  Importance  of  achieving  the  full  meas- 
ure of  productivity  which  these  and  other 
forces  make  possible  Is  enormous.  In  the 
years  ahead,  the  growth  In  the  American 
labor  force  and  the  elimination  of  existing 
unemployment  could  result  In  a  yearly  In- 
crease of  about  1.7  percent  In  total  hours 
of  work  (even  after  allowing  for  a  decline 
In  hours  of  work  per  person) . 

If  output  per  manhour  In  the  private 
economy  rises  by  3.3  percent  during  this 
period,  output  per  manhour  In  the  total 
economy  (as  conventionally  estimated) 
would  rise  by  about  3  percent.  An  Increase 
of  3  percent  In  output  per  manhour,  com- 
bined with  an  Increase  of  1.7  percent  In  man- 
hours  of  work,  would  yield  a  4.7  percent 
increase  In  production  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

With  only  a  tiny  boost  In  productivity, 
however,  production  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  could  Increase  by  4.9  percent  annually. 
On  the  surface,  the  change  appears  minute. 
Over  the  next  10  years,  however,  this  differ- 
ence of  two- tenths  of  a  percent  In  the  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  goods  and  servlcea  available  for 
distribution  by  more  than  $109  billion  for 
the  decade  as  a  whole,  or  about  $11  billion 


a  year,  on  the  average   (in  terms  of  1966 
dollars). 

THx  iTtxo  roa  rxrhi.  xmploticent 

The  Importance  of  Increasing  productivity 
Is  apparent.  However,  a  society  which  SMplres 
to  g;reatness  must  do  more.  It  must  mcrease 
productivity  without  Injuring  millions  of 
people  in  the  process.  Secondly,  It  mtist  pay 
careful  attention  to  how  the  gains  of  In- 
creasing productivity  are  used. 

Rapidly  rlsmg  productivity  can  create 
enormous  problems.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  the 
promise  of  rising  productivity  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  the  reality  of  mass  \uiemploy- 
ment  In  which  Income  disappears  and  leisure 
becomes   worse   than  meaningless. 

Rising  productivity  makes  It  possible  to 
produce  as  much  as  before  with  fewer  work- 
ers. One  way  to  provide  jobs  for  all  those 
previously  employed  Is  to  reduce  hours  of 
work.  Another  way  Is  to  produce  more  goods. 
Unless  hours  of  work  are  shortened,  produc- 
tion and  sales  must  grow  as  fast  as  pro- 
ductivity In  order  to  mamtam  existing  levels 
of  employment.  In  fact,  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment from  rising,  output  must  grow  even 
faster  than  productivity  since  the  number 
of  people  seeking  jobs  Is  continually  growing. 
Average  hours  of  work  declined  during  the 
decade  after  1953.  Nevertheless,  the  combina- 
tion of  rapid  advances  In  productivity  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  labor  force  required  a 
growth  in  production  of  about  4  percent 
just  to  prevent  unemployment  from  rising. 
Unfortunately,  the  growth  in  production 
which  occurred  during  this  period  averaged 
only  2.9  percent.  As  a  result  unemployment 
rose  sharply.  It  reached  6.8  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  In  1958  and  remained 
above  5  percent  for  6  years  thereafter. 

Since  then,  the  economy  has  grown  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace.  It  has  grown  rapidly 
enough  to  offset  Increases  in  productivity 
and  in  the  labor  force  and  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment as  well.  The  U.S.  still  has  not 
reached  full  employment.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  seen  that  when  govermnent  policy  Is 
deliberately  designed  to  Increase  sales  and 
production  we  can  avoid  the  hardship  which 
rising  productivity  In  combination  with 
lagging  sales  has  Imposed  In  the  past. 

Full  employment  and  rapid  economic 
growth  will  not,  of  course,  solve  all  the 
problems  created  by  rising  productivity.  Even 
If  overall  unemployment  declines  to  3  per- 
cent or  less  in  the  future,  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  fewer  Jobs  than  there  are  today 
in  mining,  agriculture,  petroleum  refining, 
railroad  transportation  and  possibly  In  auto 
and  steel  manufacturing  as  well.  In  each 
of  these  the  prospect  Is  for  output  per  man- 
hour  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  output, 
even  though  the  economy  as  a  whole  Is 
operating  close  to  capacity. 

This  means  that  many  workers  In  Indus- 
tries which  are  declining  or  growing  slowly 
will  have  to  change  Jobs.  Some  will  suffer 
a  period  of  unemployment  while  making  the 
transition.  Some  will  drop  to  the  bottom 
of  the  senlOTlty  ladder,  losing  their  accumu- 
lated rights  In  pensions,  Insurance  cmd  vaca- 
tions. Some  win  be  compelled  to  uproot  their 
fanUlles  and  move  to  other  areas.  And  some 
will  have  to  accept  lower  paying  Jobe. 

In  a  full  employment  economy,  however, 
the  problems  of  displacement  can  be  mini- 
mized and  the  victims  more  easily  protected. 
A  full  employment  economy  reduces  layoffs; 
creates  more  openings  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  unskilled;  Increases  opportuiUtles 
for  training  and  promotions;  exerts  upward 
pressure  on  substandard  wages;  makes  more 
funds  available  for  public  programs;  and 
provides  a  more  favorable  environment  for 
collective  bargaining. 

For  these  reasons,  full  employment  Is  the 
one  requirement  for  adjusting  to  technologi- 
cal change  which  stands  out  above  all  others. 
This  Is  why  the  economy  must  grow  rapidly 
enough  to  reduce  unemployment  to  2.6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  or  even  lower  and 


why  It  must  keep  expanding  production  at 
a  rate  of  about  4.6  percent  a  year  thereafter — 
the  rate  required  to  offset  potential  growth 
In  productivity  and  the  expected  growth  In 
the  labor  force  In  coming  years. 

SHAXIMO  THX  BKNZnTS  OF  RIStNG  PXODXTCrlVlT  X 

America,  however,  must  concern  Itself  with 
more  than  rapid  economic  growth.  It  also 
must  be  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
the  gains  resulting  from  rapid  growth.  The 
sharing  of  productivity  gains  must  be  equi- 
table, it  must  give  priority  to  social  needs 
and  It  must  not  block  continued  economic 
growth. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  all  groups  are  en- 
titled to  share  the  benefits  of  rising  produc- 
tivity. No  one  group  can  claim  all  the  credit 
for  the  steady  Increases  In  productivity  the 
nation  has  enjoyed  and  no  one  group  Is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which 
fiow  from  such  Increases. 

Business  Investment  In  machines  and 
management  skill  Increase  productivity,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  sources  of  Increased 
productivity.  American  labor's  willingness  to 
accept  change  and  to  spend  time  and  money 
In  developing  new  skills  are  also  basic  fac- 
tors In  this  process. 

In  fact,  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  dis- 
entangle the  various  sources  of  productivity 
and  to  place  a  value  on  each,  one  might  well 
conclude  that  the  most  powerful  single 
source  of  productivity  growth  Is  society  In 
general.  Public  agencies  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels  make  an  enormous  con- 
tribution through  the  accumulation  and 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  support  of 
research  and  development,  the  construction 
of  roads,  airports,  hospitals  and  other  public 
facilities,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  between 
states  and  countless  other  activities. 

As  a  matter  of  social  Justice,  Americans 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  close  to  60 
million  p<K>ple  either  live  In  poverty  or  hover 
on  Its  edges  and  that  one  group  In  particular, 
the  Negro  people,  has  been  shut  out  and 
derUed  b(.slc  human  rights.  This  Imposes  a 
special  obligation  upon  the  nation — an  ob- 
ligation t3  devote  a  major  portion  of  Its  pro- 
ductivity gains  to  the  correction  of  such 
Injustlcef  as  quickly  as  it  possibly  can. 

Continued  economic  growth  also  requires 
that  productivity  be  properly  channeled. 
Consumets  are  the  main  source  of  demand- 
They  puichase  about  70  percent  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced.  They  are  able 
to  do  so  primarily  because  of  the  lnc<»ne  they 
receive  ais  wages  and  salaries. 

If  wag«s  fall  to  rise  sufficiently,  while 
profits  and  dividends  and  other  fomu  of  In- 
come increase  disproportionately,  consumer 
demand  for  goods  and  services  will  lag. 
Wealth  'vlll  become  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  tend  to  save  much  of 
their  income  or  to  inveet  it.  And  the  result, 
inevitably,  vrill  be  a  further  widening  In  the 
gap  between  the  ability  to  produce  and  the 
ability  to  consume. 

In  the  1930b,  America  had  an  imforget- 
table  demonstration  of  what  happens  when 
business  iretalns  the  lion's  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  increasing  productivity.  A  lopsided 
distribution  of  Income  combined  with  other 
factors  to  deprive  growing  mass  production 
Industrteii  of  their  mass  markets.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  American  economy  was  thrown  Into 
the  worst  tallspin  It  has  ever  experienced. 

This  year  the  nation  has  received  another 
reminder  of  the  dangers  of  Unbalanced  In- 
come flows.  Fueled  by  a  fantastic  growth  in 
profits,  t'uslness  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  soared  to  a  level  which  could  not 
possibly  l>e  sustained.  The  splurge  In  Invest- 
ment brought  vast  amounts  of  new  produc- 
tive capacity  Into  being  at  the  very  time  that 
the  growth  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  consumer  expenditures  was  slowing 
down.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors, 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  In  the  na- 
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tloii'a  hUtory  reached  a  virtual  standBtlU  In 
the  flTBt  quarter  of  1967. 

FUBIilC  AMD  PRIVATK  FOLICISS 

The  ImpUc&tlona  for  public  and  private 
policy  are  clear.  The  government  must  help 
doee  the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
production  by  increasing  expenditures  for 
the  nation's  most  urgent  needs. 

Measures  to  stimulate  profits  and  invest- 
ment which  have  received  so  much  emphasis 
in  the  past  are  only  likely  to  widen  the  gap. 

"We  have  to  recognize,"  Walter  Heller,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  has  said,  "that  too  rapid  expansion 
of  capital  goods  production  can  generate  in- 
flation .  .  .  undermine  our  international 
competitive  position  .  .  .  and  create  over- 
capacity .  .  .  Extremism  in  the  pursuit  of 
productivity  through  private  capital  spend- 
ing can  be  a  vice,  at  least  temporarily.  To 
dlBtlngulsh  between  economic  vice  and  eco- 
nomic virtue  and  adjiist  policy  accordingly 
is  absolutely  essential  for  balanced  economic 
expansion." 

Instead  of  the  emphasis  on  capital  goods 
investment,  balanced  economic  expansion, 
equity,  Justice — and  higher  productivity  as 
well — call  for  greater  public  Investment  in 
the  training,  education,  health  and  other 
needs  of  people.  This  investment  is  needed 
partlciilarly  for  poor  people  whose  developH 
ment  has  suffered  because  of  pest  under- 
investment in  human  resources. 

T'hey  call  for  greater  expenditures  to  make 
the  cities  more  pleasant  and  more  efficient 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  They  call 
for  the  creation  of  Jobs  for  millions  of  un- 
skilled workers  in  badly  needed  public  service 
employment;  for  higher  minimum  wages;  for 
improved  welfare  programs  and  for  many 
other  kinds  of  action  which  only  governments 
can  imdertake. 

In  fact,  much  of  what  has  to  be  done  by 
government  today,  including  the  remaking 
of  the  cities,  the  elimination  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  the  stepped-up  manpower 
programs,  involves  either  reparation  for  the 
ravages  of  past  technological  change  or  ad- 
justment to  the  new  reqiiirements  imposed 
by  such  change. 

The  proper  distribution  of  the  gains  of 
increasing  productivity  will  depend  to  an 
even  greater  extent  upon  decisions  made  in 
the  private  sector.  If  these  decisions  are 
baaed  on  a  rigid  and  unrealistic  formula 
tying  wage  increases  to  productivity  in- 
creases, the  distribution  is  likely  to  be  neither 
eqiiltable  nor  economically  soimd.  They 
must  be  based  instead  on  a  flexible  applica- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
relatloziship  between  wages,  prices,  profits 
and  productivity. 

These  principles  should  become  a  standard 
part  of  the  education  of  every  Amnlcan.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  for 
example,  that  wages  can  go  up  without  put- 
ting pressure  on  prices.  While  hourly  pay 
has  been  increasing  over  the  years,  so  has 
output  per  manhour.  When  both  rise  at  the 
same  rate,  unit  labor  costs  (hourly  labor 
costs  divided  by  hourly  output)  remain  con- 
stant. 

And  when  hourly  pay  rises  less  rapidly 
than  output  per  hotir,  unit  labor  costs  go 
down.  In  the  former  case,  the  higher  com- 
pensation exerts  no  pressure  on  prices.  In  the 
latter  case.  It  even  leaves  room  for  price  cuts. 
The  cost  of  labor  per  hour  goes  up  but  the 
unit  labor  cost  remains  the  same  or  declines. 

If  unit  labor  costs  fall  or  remain  constant, 
there  is  bo  need  to  raise  prices  because  of 
labor  costs.  The  consumer  pays  for  labor  by 
the  unit,  not  by  the  hour.  When  he  buys  a 
pencil  or  makes  a  telephone  call,  the  price 
which  be  pays  must  cover  the  cost  of  the 
labor  embodied  in  the  pencil  or  the  call,  not 
the  coat  of  labor  per  hour. 

Secondly,  when  wages  are  rising  as  rapidly 
as  productivity,  profits  can  rise  Just  as  rapid- 
ly without  any  increase  in  prices.  Since  more 
iteou  are  being  produced  each  hour  at  the 


same  unit  coat  (assuming  that  unit  costs  for 
material  and  all  other  things,  as  well  as  labor, 
remain  constant)  total  profits  can  rise  as  a 
result  of  greater  sales  volume.  If  the  employ- 
er now  has  twice  as  many  items  to  sell  at 
the  same  price  as  before,  his  profits  can 
double  even  though  the  profilt  on  each  item 
remains  the  same. 

Total  profits  can  more  than  double,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  some  unit  costs  are 
likely  to  fall  as  output  Increases.  Such  over- 
bead  costs  as  rent,  for  example,  may  remain 
fixed  regardless  of  the  level  of  output.  When 
output  rises,  the  btirden  of  such  fixed  costs 
can  be  spread  over  more  units  of  production. 
Therefore,  even  though  unit  wage  costs  re- 
main the  same,  other  unit  costs  may  decline, 
allowing  unit  profits  to  rise  and  total  profits 
to  go  up  even  faster  than  productivity. 

Thirdly,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  if  the  general  price  level  Is  to  remain 
stable,  some  industries  must  lower  their 
prices.  Industries  with  exceptional  gains  In 
productivity  will  have  lower  unit  labor  costs 
even  if  they  grant  liberal  wage  Increases. 
They  can  lower  thetr  prices  to  offset  the 
higher  prices  charged  by  industries  with  only 
small  gains  in  productivity. 

Finally,  as  the  original  formulation  of  the 
wage-price  guideposta  Indicated,  there  is  no 
basic  reason  why  wages  should  always  be 
limited  to  productivity  Increases  alone  and 
why  labor  and  non-labor  Incomes  should 
rise  proportionately.  The  1962  Economic 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
stated : 

"The  proportions  In  which  labor  emd  non- 
labor  incomes  share  ttie  product  of  Industry 
have  not  been  Immutable  throughout  Amer- 
ican history,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
stand  forever  where  they  are  today.  It  is 
desirable  that  labor  and  management  should 
bargain  explicitly  about  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  particular  firms  or  industries. 
It  is,  however,  undesirable  that  they  should 
bargain  implicitly  about  the  general  price 
level." 

Business  pricing  policies,  however,  have 
largely  Ignored  these  principles.  For  example, 
even  though  unit  labor  costs  In  manufactur- 
ing fell  1.6  percent  between  i960  and  1965, 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  manufactured 
goods  rose  1.7  i)erceat.  And  In  1966,  when 
unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  rose  1.7 
percent  as  a  result  of  Increased  social  security 
contributions  and  the  efforts  of  workers  to 
catch  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
wholesale  price  Index  for  manufactured 
goods  Jumped  2.8  peroent. 

As  a  result,  workers  have  been  short- 
changed. They  have  not  shared  equitably  in 
the  gains  made  possible  by  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity during  recant  years — not  even  by 
the  Administration's  guldepost  standards 
which  sought  to  achieve  stable  unit  labor 
costs  and  hence  stable  prices  by  tying  wages 
to  the  national  productivity  trend. 

F'rom  1960  to  1965,  the  real  hourly  com- 
pensation of  all  employes  in  the  private 
economy  (including  salaried  employes,  in- 
cluding fringe  beneflts,  Including  employer 
contributions  for  social  Insurance  and  even 
before  the  deduction  of  taxes)  went  up  3.5 
percent,  not  3.2  percent  as  they  would  have 
had  the  guldeposts  for  prices  and  wages  been 
fully  observed.  And,  In  1966,  this  all-inclu- 
sive measure  of  real  hourly  compensation  of 
all  employes  rose  only  2.7  percent.  In  manu- 
factviring,  the  corregpondlng  real  Increases 
were  even  less;  they  were  2.2  percent  an- 
nually diu^ng  1960  to  1965  and  only  1.8  per- 
cent last  year. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  figures  which 
show  how  badly  production  workers  alone 
fared.  In  1966,  a  year  in  which  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  rose  by  6.4  percent,  the  real 
buying  power  of  the  average  factory  worker's 
weekly  take-home  pay  actually  declined.  In 
spite  of  a  lengthened  workweek,  the  weekly 
take-home  pwy  of  a  factory  worker  vrlth 
three  dependents,  after  taxes  and  after  ad- 


justing for  price  changes,  dropped  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  last  year. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  risen  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the 
Oross  National  Product  and  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  compensation  of  all  employea. 
As  a  result,  the  distribution  of  Income  has 
grown  more  unequal.  For  the  six  years,  1961 
to  1966  as  a  whole,  the  total  compensation 
of  all  employes  in  the  private  economy  fell 
more  than  aSO  billion — more  than  (8  bllilcm 
per  year — short  of  the  amount  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Incomes  of  all  employes  bad 
risen  sufficiently  to  provide  them  with  a  real 
hourly  increase  of  3.2  percent  a  year,  the  in- 
crease required  under  the  guldepost  formula 
to  maintain  the  proportionate  shares  of 
labor  and  non-labor  income.  This  is  one 
measure  of  how  workers  have  been  short- 
changed in  recent  years. 

The  disparities  have  been  so  striking  that 
Gardner  Ackley,  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  felt  com. 
pelled  to  warn  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commeroe 
audience  In  May  of  1966  that  "now  that  prof. 
Its  after  taxes  .  .  .  are  providing  the  highest 
sustained  rate  of  return  on  owner's  equity 
In  our  modem  history,  It  is  time  to  ask 
whether  a  further  rise  in  the  share  of  prof- 
its after  taxes  .  .  .  are  providing  the  highest 
of  the  health  of  the  nation's  economy  or  in 
the  Interest  of  business  Itself." 

The  erosion  of  wage  gains  by  price  In- 
creases In  recent  years  illustrates  why  other 
factors  besides  productivity  must  be  con- 
sidered In  collective  bargaining.  If  wages 
rise  only  as  rapidly  as  productivity  when 
prices  are  rising,  workers  will  not  receive 
real  Increases  which  correspond  to  the  gains 
In  productivity.  When  prices  rise,  a  3.2  per- 
cent Increase  in  money  terms  is  not  3.2  per- 
cent In  real  terms.  When  prices  rise  as  they 
did  last  year  at  the  rate  of  2.9  percent,  a  32 
percent  Increase  in  money  terms  leaves  a 
worker  with  only  a  .3  percent  Increase  In 
purchasing  power.  When  they  rise  that  rap- 
Idly,  not  even  a  5  percent  wage  Increase 
will  yield  the  3.2  percent  lucrease  In  pur- 
chasing power  which  presumably  the  guide- 
posts  would  provide  if  all  parties  abided  by 
them. 

To  restore  balance  between  income  flows 
and  to  achieve  balanced  economic  growth, 
parties  to  collective  bargaining  must,  there- 
fore, consider  changes  In  the  cost  of  living 
as  well  as  productivity  trends.  They  must 
also  consider  past  as  well  as  current  and 
potential  profit  levels,  the  need  to  eliminate 
substandard  wages  and  a  host  of  other  fac- 
tors as  well.  Rigid  adherence  in  collective 
bargaining  to  a  single  factor  such  as  pro- 
ductivity can  only  lead  to  a  continuing  lag 
In  real  earnings  behind  the  nation's  rising 
productive  efficiency,  a  continuing  decline  In 
the  share  of  national  production  going  to 
labor  and  a  serious  weakening  of  consumer 
markets. 

The  shameful  waste  of  America's  enor- 
mous productivity  as  a  result  of  such  lop- 
sided developments  need  not  happen  again. 
With  proper  public  and  private  policies,  sales 
and  output  can  grow  rapidly  enough  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  for  all  at  the  highest  levels 
of  productivity  the  nation  Is  capable  of 
achieving. 

Such  growth  Is  vital.  Even  the  most  rapid 
economic  growth  possible  vrtll  not  be  rapid 
enough  to  satisfy  all  of  our  needs  and  aspira- 
tions in  the  next  decade.  Moreover,  the  faster 
such  needs  are  satisfied,  the  faster  we  can 
reduce  hours  of  work  and  provide  the  leisure 
necessary  to  realize  our  full  potential  « 
human  belng^. 

Higher  productivity  and  the  greater  out- 
put it  makes  possible  must,  therefore,  be  a 
major  concern  even  in  a  country  as  wealthy 
as  America. 

But  higher  productivity  cannot  be  the 
only  concern.  A  Great  Society  must  also  be 
concerned  with  the  proper  uses  of  produc- 
tivity. The  income  it  creates  must  be  shared 
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equltebly  to  assure  markets  for  all  that  we 
are  capable  of  producing  and  a  major  portton 
of  that  income  must  be  used  to  eliminate 
poverty,  to  wipe  out  the  effects  of  years  of 
Sscrlminatlon  and  under-lnvestment  in 
buman  beings,  to  protect  the  victims  of  tech- 
nology against  unnecessary  hardship,  to  re- 
pair the  damage  to  the  environment  wrought 
by  technological  change  and  to  assist  millions 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  are 
living  m  abject  misery. 

Only  by  using  the  nation's  vast  productive 
powers  to  cope  with  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems can  we  be  sure  that  productivity  will 
grow  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  recent 
years  and  become  a  major  source  of  well- 
being  for  all  people. 


COMMUNISM   AND   THE   DOUBTING 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.    PRYOB.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rahick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  unable  to  adjust  their 
thinking  to  policies  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Especially  is  this  true  In  "no 
win"  policies  and  wars  without  goals. 

Possibly  the  State  Department  theo- 
rists have  been  so  busy  talking  only  to 
themselves  that  they  believe  one  an- 
other. 

As  far  back  as  1962,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  completed 
a  report  upon  its  investigation  of  mili- 
tary cold  war  education  and  speech 
review  policies.  Under  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  present  subtoplc  D  of 
chapter  n,  "Application  of  Policy  Cen- 
sorship to  Cold  War  Themes"  which 
relates  to  State's  policies,  to  be  here  In- 
serted for  all  my  colleagues  to  review  and 
evaluate.  State's  "party  line  policy"  does 
not  appear  to  have  changed  one  iota  in  5 
years  of  losing. 

D.  Application  of  Policy  Ccnsorshif  to  Cold 
War  Themes 

The  carving  out  and  separation  of  the 
strictly  military  aspects  of  the  cold  war 
Is  a  virtual  Impossibility.  President  Elsen- 
hower succinctly  expressed  the  Inseparability 
of  military  and  nonmilltary  considerations 
in  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  need  not  remind  this  committee,  espe- 
cially, that  in  these  times  military  considera- 
tions and  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
considerations  are  Interrelated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  an  arbitrary  dividing  line 
between  the  military  and  the  nonmilltary 
Increasingly  unrealistic — a  truth.  Indeed, 
which  gave  rise  15  years  ago  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  law  of  the  National  Security 
Council  (H-6)  ." 

This  undeniable  fact  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  enforce  those  portions  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  5230.13  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Guidance  No.  18,  con- 
fining the  public  statements  of  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  strictly  mili- 
tary policy.  Any  statement  about  our  de- 
lense  posture  or  policy  can  be  interpreted  as 
containing  foreign  relations  implications. 
This  interlocking  of  military  and  nonmill- 
tary matters  makes  the  Judgments  handed 
down  by  the  Directorate  of  Security  Review 


as  to  whether  foreign  policy  or  foreign  rela- 
tions are  Involved  in  any  particular  material 
purely  subjective.  The  special  emphasis 
placed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
Defense  personnel  not  infringing  on  foreign 
policy  resulted  in  their  adopting  a  more 
cautiotis  approach,  and  waterlZLg  down  what 
they  had  to  say.  Doubts  of  Department  of 
Defense  reviewers  were  resolved  in  favor  of 
submission  of  the  material  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  review. 

Wltliln  the  framework  of  the  Inherent 
overlapping  of  mUltary  considerations  into 
nonmilltary  areas,  a  study  of  the  material 
changed  or  deleted  by  the  State  Department, 
or  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  guid- 
ance of  the  State  Department,  revealed  that 
rarely  did  the  cetoored  material  deal  with 
subjects  which  were  primarily  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  or  foreign  relations.  Even  more 
rare,  and  virtually  nonexistent,  was  the  In- 
clusion in  a  proposed  speech  or  article  sub- 
mitted for  review  by  Defense  personnel  of 
material  indicating  Intent  to  controvert 
established — and  well-known — foreign  policy. 
The  speeches,  prior  to  censorship,  do  re- 
flect the  nature  of  the  Communist  offensive 
as  viewed  by  the  speaker  from  the  vantage 
point  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  majority  of  deletions 
and  alterations  made  in  the  process  of  cen- 
sorship appear;  and  since  the  deletions  and 
alternations  reveal  the  conflicting  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  problem,  they  also  reveal 
the  policies  and  attitudes  based  on  a  partic- 
ular view  with  which  the  censor  qtiite  ob- 
viously sought  to  make  the  submitted  mate- 
rial consistent. 

The  application  of  policy  censorship  to 
cold  war  themes,  as  carried  out  by  State  De- 
partment censors  and  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment reviewers  under  State  guidance,  went 
beyond  the  achievement  of  consistency  or 
"one-voice"  on  foreign  policy.  Applied  to  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  type,  policy  censorship 
was  obviously  directed  also  at  maintaining 
"one-voice"  regarding  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy— which  military,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  policies  are  supposed  to  solve.  A 
study  of  the  censorship  of  cold  war  themes 
shows  that  the  basic  conflict  in  approaches 
to  policy  formulation  Is  rooted  In  a  more 
fundamental  conflict  than  the  policy  Itself. 
The  basic  conflict  stems  from  disagreements 
on  the  nature  of  the  menace  and.  obviously, 
the  manner  in  which  the  problem  is  pictured 
limits  the  choice  of  antidotes. 

1.  SOtJKCES  or  CENSORSHIP 

Once  the  fact  and  nature  of  the  policy 
censorship  of  cold  war  themes  were  estab- 
lished by  the  subcommittee,  the  responsibil- 
ity devolved  upon  It  to  determine  whether 
the  censorship  represented  conscientious  and 
efficient  application  of  established  govern- 
ment policy.  Individual  opinion,  or  a  misap- 
plication of  policy  through  misinterpretation 
or  Inefficiency.  Examination  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  individual  who  made  a  particu- 
lar change  or  deletion  could  conclusively 
resolve  the  question  in  each  instance.  The 
subcommittee  was  prevented  from  achieving 
this  because  It  was  unable  to  determine  the 
Identity  of  the  Individual  who  censored  any 
particular  speech  or  portion  of  it. 

The  organization  and  procedural  system  of 
censorship,  both  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State,  is  Im- 
pervious to  attempts  from  outside  the  sys- 
tem to  pinpoint  the  origin  of  any  particular 
censorship  action.  The  subcommittee  was 
able,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  the 
Identity  of  those  assigned  presently,  or  in 
the  past,  to  the  Directorate  of  Security  Re- 
view in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Because 
of  the  way  the  censorship  system  operates, 
this  by  no  means  was  indicative  of  the  iden- 
tity of  whomever  originated  a  particular  cen- 
sorsiiip  action.  Personnel  of  the  Directorate 
of  Security  Review  normally  confer  and  co- 


ordinate their  work  with  the  "gray-flazuuled 
field  marshals,"  as  the  civilian  a];q;>olntees  in 
the  various  staff  sections  at  Department  of 
Defense  level  sre  popularly  known,  or  with 
the  uniformed  assistants  to  these  clvUlan 
officials. 

By  far,  the  bulk  of  the  policy  censorship  of 
statements  dealing  with  communism,  the 
"cold  war."  and  related  subjects  was  accom- 
plished somewhere  in  the  State  Department, 
rather  than  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

(H-412). 

Whether  a  particular  speech  was  referred 
to  the  State  Department  depended,  at  least 
prior  to  the  change  in  procedures  which 
came  about  largely  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation, on  the  individual  Judgment  of 
the  reviewing  officer  in  the  Directorate  of 
Security  Review  as  to  whether  the  partic- 
ular subject  matter  was  or  was  not  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  (H-3O1-306,  358). 
No  specific  directives  or  guidelines  could  be 
found  by  the  subcommittee  which  would  en- 
able personnel  in  the  Directorate  of  Security 
Review  to  determine  with  consistency  wheth- 
er any  particular  subject  matter  proposed  for 
an  article  or  speech  fell  within  the  area 
ot  foreign  policy.  What  a  reviewer  in  the 
Navy  branch  of  the  Directorate  of  Security 
Review  might  consider  a  historical  analysis 
of  Communist  Imperialism,  the  reviewer  in 
the  Army  branch  might  consider  as  dealing 
with  foreign  policy,  with  the  result  that  of 
two  speeches  containing  the  same  materials, 
one  might  be  sent  to  the  State  Department, 
the  other  not. 

Presvunably.  records  are  avaUable  wltiiln 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  to  what  person  reviewed 
or  censored  each  speech  or  article,  and  the 
subcommittee  requested  this  Information 
from  officials  of  both  (H-337-338.  730-731). 
Officers  of  both  Departments,  confronted 
with  demands  for  the  Identity  of  the  censors 
of  particular  speeches,  acting  under  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Invoked  "Executive  Priv- 
ilege" and  refused  to  answer.  The  noncoop- 
erative  attitude  officially  adopted  by  the 
administration,  in  deliberately  and  defiantly 
withholding  information  from  the  sub- 
committee, effectively  prevented  it  from  pin- 
pointing the  source  of  censorship  In  any 
particular  case,  thereby  blocking  conclusive 
determination  of  the  basic  question  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  censorship.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  subcommittee  to  t>e  given 
the  names  of  those  who  comprised  the  group 
doing  the  censoring  unless  individuals  could 
be  interrogated  about  why  they  made 
specific  speech  alterations. 

The  Information  sought  by  the  subcom- 
mittee was  essential  to  the  determination 
of  the  true  origin  of  the  censorship.  No  per- 
sonal papers  of  the  Executive  were  sought 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  Issue  developed 
it  became  clear  that  the  executive  branch 
would  claim  executive  privilege.  At  the 
same  time,  ^  became  obvious  that  the  Con- 
gress would  not  take  the  forthright  action 
necessary  to  overcome  the  claim  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
claim  was  clearly  VTlthout  legal  validity.  In 
recent  years,  the  Congress  has  become  in- 
creasingly less  Jealous  of  Its  constitutional 
authority  when  It  is  challenged  or  thwarted 
by  the  executive  branch.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  Executive  and  the  majority 
in  the  Congress  are  of  the  same  political 
party.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
futile  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  Congress 
to  accept  the  challenge  to  Its  constitutional 
authority,  which  the  claim  of  executive  priv- 
ilege in  this  instance  constituted.' 
Since  both  the  ISefense  Department  and 


'For  a  history  of  the  increadng  uae  of 
"executive  privUege"  and  its  unwholesome 
effects,  see  Clark  R.  UoUenhcKff,  "Washington 
Cover-Up"    (Doubleday.   1963). 
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tba  State  Department  reneged  at  any  direct 
examination  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
censoTB  In  connection  with  any  speclflc  case, 
the  subcommittee  had  no  choice  but  to  pvir- 
sue  the  next  best  course  of  accepting  written 
explanation  of  specific  instances  of  cezisor- 
shlp,  prepared  by  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments. This  was  a  very  poor  substitute. 
(The  Under  Secretary  of  State  testified  that 
the  written  explanations  furnished  the  sub- 
committee over  his  signature  were  not  pre- 
pared by  the  persons  who  censored  the 
speeches  (H-2794).)  It  Is  app&rent  from  the 
written  reports  of  both  the  Departments, 
with  reference  to  the  Items  censored  by  each, 
that  the  explanations  furnished  were  largely 
contrived  from  the  vantage  point  oS  retro- 
spect rather  than  being  the  record  of  the 
actual  motivation  of  the  censor  at  the  time  a 
particular  speech  or  article  was  reviewed. 
This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  rather  stark 
contrast  between  the  candid  tone  of  the  oc- 
casional conunents  of  the  censors,  contem- 
poraneously scribbled  on  the  face  of  the 
speeches  being  reviewed,  and  the  "reasons" 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  subcommittee, 
after  some  weeks  of  deliberation,  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense. 

For  example,  the  written  retrospective  ex- 
planation of  the  State  Department  for  the 
substitution  of  the  term  "Slno-Soviet"  for 
"Communist,"  In  a  speech  submitted  to  the 
State  Department  for  review  on  March  9. 
1961,  was:  "In  speaking  in  geographical 
terma  of  the  Communist  threat  'Slno-Sovlet' 
Is  more  accurate  than  'Communist'  which 
would  Include,  for  example,  Yugoslavia"  (H- 
3304).  In  another  speech  prepared  for  de- 
livery on  March  9,  1961,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Inserted  the  term  "Slno-Sovlet"  Just 
before  "communism"  In  the  phrase,  "Wlt- 
neas  the  steady  advance  of  communlam  for 
over  a  century."  In  the  margin  of  the  speech, 
opposite  the  Insertion,  the  censor  comment- 
ed, "It  is  only  the  externally  aggressive  type 
(Slno-Soviet)  which  the  United  States  Is 
committed  to  check"   (H-56).  The  carefully 

worded,  but  nevertheleas  amblguotu,  reason 
submitted  by  the  State  Department,  stand- 
ing alone,  la  relatively  meaningless,  but  the 
candid  comment  of  the  oenaor,  scribbled  at 
the  Ume  the  change  was  made  on  the  face 
of  the  speech,  reveals  the  heart  of  the  pol- 
icy with  which  he  was  requiring  consistency. 
Whether  this  policy  was  personal  with  the 
censor,  or  whether  It  was  a  correctly  Inter- 
preted official  policy,  could  only  have  been 
conclusively  determined  by  an  examination 
of  the  censor  by  the  subconunittee  on  this 
speclflc  point.  Neither  the  written  explana- 
tions by  the  State  Department,  nor  the  stu- 
diously evasive  language  of  the  verbal  re- 
sponses of  the  high-level  official  spokesman 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee,  pro- 
vided any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  whether 
such  a  policy  was,  indeed,  official. 

Considering  all  the  censorship  actions,  the 
censors'  conunents,  the  State  and  Defense 
Department  replies,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony, the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
either  the  policies  revealed  by  the  censors' 
contemporaneous  comments  are  official  or, 
If  unofficial,  are  the  considered  viewpoint  of 
a  large  number  of  State  Department  person- 
nel in  responsible  positions.  The  effect  of 
such  policies,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  is 
equally  disastrous. 

2.  Justiflcationa  advanced  for  censorship 

During  the  months  of  our  study,  various 
themes  were  advanced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Defense  Department  spokesmen 
Justifying  the  rigorous  policy  censorship  of 
cold  war  themes. 

Initially,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  September  6  and  7,  1961.  relied 
heavily  on  the  "sensltlyity"  of  various 
diplomatic  negotiations  In  progress  as  the 
principal  basis  for  the  necessity  of  policy 
censorship  of  cold  war  themes  proposed  for 


public  speeches  by  Defense  personnel.  When 
asked  why  It  was  necessary  or  desirable  to 
censor  particular  statements  during  the  fltst 
6  months  of  1961,  tbe  Secretary  alluded  re- 
peatedly to  "negotlatlona"  which  were  under- 
way at  the  time.  Ha  referred  specifically  to 
negotiations  concerning  release  of  the  RB- 
47  fliers  by  the  Soviets  on  January  25,  1961, 
and  the  negotiatloas  which  preceded  the 
meetings  In  Vienna  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  in  June  1961. 
Less  emphasis  was  (Aaced  on  this  particular 
Justification  in  later  "explanations,"  al- 
though Secretary  Ball  did  make  references 
to  such  a  Justification  in  both  his  first  and 
second  appearance  before  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  in  his  written  explanations,  with- 
out any  meaningful  effort  to  connect  the 
relevance  of  particular  negotiations  with 
particular  speech  changes  or  deletions,  ex- 
cept in  Isolated  cases. 

Considered  in  a  vacuum,  the  Justifications 
based  on  "sensitive  negotiations"  might  ap- 
pear to  have  a  degres  of  vaUdity.  When  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  actual  cen- 
sorship actions,  however,  they  are  plain 
fatuous. 

In  the  first  place,  an  examination  of  the 
speech  changes  reveals  that  degrees  of 
antagonism  and  belligerence  toward  the 
Soviets  or  other  Communists  was  by  no 
means  the  sole  or  even  the  major  criterion 
which  prompted  a  censorship  action.  By  far 
more  crucial,  Judging  from  the  actual 
changes  and  deletions  made,  was  the  speak- 
er's degree  of  Incisiveness  about  the  intent 
of  the  Communists  and  the  nature  of  their 
offensive  against  free  peoples  everywhere.  For 
example,  one  statement  which  was  deleted 
is: 

In  fact,  the  big  question  of  our  day  Is 
Just  simply  this:  Will  the  future  world,  that 
is  the  emerging  world  order,  be  In  our  image, 
the  image  of  the  Western  World,  or  will  it 
be    in    the    image    of    world    communism? 

(H-3177.) 

Whatever  degree  of  belligerency  is  reflected 
In  this  Statement  la  slight  and,  Indeed,  far 
less  than  in  some  of  the  statements  which 
remained  uncensored  In  both  this  speech 
and  others  prepared  tor  delivery  In  the  same 
time  period.  In  effeot,  this  propoeed  state- 
ment is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  para- 
phrase of  the  idea  so  often  projected  by 
high  Communist  ofllcials  that  there  is  be- 
tween communism  and  the  West  an  "ir- 
reconcilable conflict  of  systems."  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  this  and  similar  state- 
ments could  disturb  the  flow  and  prospects 
of  diplomatic  negotiations  in  process. 

The  consistency  of  deletions  and  changes 
also  belles  the  validity  of  the  "sensitive  ne- 
gotiations" Justiflcatlon.  For  example,  in 
May  1960,  the  censors  deleted  a  warning 
about  the  dangers  of  Communist  advances. 
This,  of  course,  was  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Paris  meeting  of  heads 
of  state.  The  same  type  of  warning  was  de- 
leted, however,  on  April  13.  i960:  April  27, 
1960,  January  29,  1J61;  January  30,  1961; 
March  17.  1961;  March  25,  1961;  April  26, 
1961;  April  28,  1961;  May  16,  1961;  May  17, 
1961;  and  August  14.  1961.  The  degree  of  con- 
sistency of  the  censorship  would  Indicate 
that  were  such  censorship  to  have  been  based 
on  the  fear  of  disrupting  "sensitive  negotia- 
tions," it  would  be  rather  conclusive  that  the 
Communists,  by  the  simple  tactic  of  keeping 
negotiations  in  process,  would  have  succeeded 
in  completely  paralyzing  efforts  by  our  offi- 
cial spokesmen  to  alert  the  American  public 
to  the  menace  posed  by  the  Communist 
movement.  Obviously,  our  Government's  ac- 
tions would  be  of  more  concern  to  negotiat- 
ing parties  than  mere  words,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  that  if  wards  must  be  tempered, 
and  even  silenced,  because  negotlr.tlons  are 
in  progress,  would  not  a  pursuance  of  the 
same  policy  necessitate  absention  from  any 
action  to  counter  the  Communist  threat  for 
the  same  fear  of  disrupting  such  negotia- 


tions? Were  the  existence  of  "sensitive  ne- 
gotiatlons"  to  be  accepted  as  a  justiflcatlon 
for  the  censorship  which  the  subcommittee 
found,  a  strong  presumption  would  arise  that 
the  entire  conduct  of  our  national  response 
to  the  Communist  menace  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  paralysis  by  negotiations. 

Neither  the  consistency  of  speech  deletions 
over  extended  periods  nor  the  substantive 
arguments  advanced  on  the  question  of  sen- 
sitive negotiations  lends  credibility  to  thl» 
Justification. 

A  mmaber  of  high  ranking  witnesses  who 
testlfled  with  regard  to  the  censoring  of  their 
own  speeches  seemed  quite  reluctant  to  say 
that  there  was  any  consistency  to  the  speech 
changes,  or  that  the  altered  speeches  more 
accurately  reflected  official  foreign  policy 
than  did  their  proposed  statements  prior  to 
censorship.  P^om  such  testimony  there  was 
an  implication  that  the  censorship  reflected 
caprice  and  the  substitution  of  individual 
judgment  of  generally  low-ranking  cenfiors 
Por  instance.  Admiral  Burke  testlfled : 

"Later  on  I  thought  that  the  speeches  were 
being  reviewed  a  little  capriciously.  Some- 
times the  identical  statement  would  be  left 
In;  sometimes  the  identical  statement  would 
be  taken  out.  I  did  not  see  any  pattern  to  the 
thing  except  that  any  statements  agalnet 
communism,  the  statements  against  the 
danger  of  conununism  were  frequently  re- 
moved, and  I  thought  that  was  probably  due 
to  the  Individual  who  was  reviewing  the 
speech,  not  the  administration,  not  the 
senior  official  (H.-148) ." 

As  Admiral  Burke  pointed  out,  and  at 
Others,  particularly  General  Trudeau,  con- 
firmed, there  were  instances  in  which  identi- 
cal statements  were  deleted  or  changed  in 
one  speech  and  left  untouched  in  another, 
although  occasionally  the  speeches  fell  In 
almost  the  same  time  period.  The  offlcen 
who  were  subjected  to  such  censorship  were 
naturally  perplexed  at  the  seeming  InconsUt- 
ency.  General  Trudeau  teetifled. 

However,  there  were  other  such  changes, 
with  the  source  unidentified,  which  gave  my 
staff  and  me  equal  caiise  for  wonder  about 
the  motivation  involved  (H-Sl) . 

The  witnesses  who  were  actually  moat  fa- 
miliar with  the  censorship  activities,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  whose  speeches  were 
censored,  but  those  who  had  participated  In 
censorship  activities.  These  witnesses  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  there  was  an  absolute 
minimum  of  Inconsistency  in  the  policy  cen- 
sorship of  cold  war  themes.  Prom  the  Defense 
Department,  three  witnesses  who  had  re- 
sponsibilities for  censorship  activities  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee.  These  were  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester;  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Policy  and  Procedure  of  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Security  Review,  Mr.  WiUls  Law- 
rence; and  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Directorate  of  Security  Review, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hinkle.  The  last  of  these,  Mr. 
Hlnkle,  who  testified  on  January  31, 1962,  had 
only  been  appointed  on  December  4.  1981, 
and  had  during  the  interim  been  working 
exclusively  on  ways  to  improve  procedures. 
Thus,  he  was  in  a  position  to  throw  the  least 
light  on  previous  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  censorship  activity. 

The  first  two  witnesses  in  this  category 
testified  that  official  policy,  not  capriclous- 
ness.  was  responsible  for  speech  changes.  Mr. 
Sylvester  stated : 

"I  think  they  (the  censors)  are  completely 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  following  policy 
and  using  their  Judgments  within  the  con- 
fines of  it  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  (H-419) ." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  asked : 

"In  your  opinion,  then,  have  the  speeches 
been  censored  to  conform  with  the  existing 
policy,  or  have  they  been  censored  as  a  result 
of  an  individual  substitution  of  Judgment 
which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  direct  Inter- 
pretation of  policy?" 
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Mr.  Lawrence  replied : 

"No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  censored  accord- 
ing to  individual  Judgment.  It  would  be  the 
best— the  beat  action  they  could  take  in  car- 
rying out  policy  (H-335) ." 

The  testimony  from  the  State  Department 
witnesses  was  to  the  same  effect.  Witnesses 
from  the  State  Department  were  the  Under 
SecreUry  of  State,  Mr.  George  W.  Ball;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Tubby;  and  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr. 
Phillip  H.  Burris. 

Mr.  Bali,  on  his  first  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee,  was  asked : 

•Mr.  Secretary,  I  Just  want  to  say  It  Is 
gratifying  for  you  to  confirm  what  I  have 
been  convinced  of  since  I  first  studied  the 
speech  deletions  and  changes: 

'That  is  that  the  speech  deletions  and 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  knowledgeable 
application  of  our  foreign  policy  to  the 
speeches,  to  insure  conformity  with  our  for- 
eign policy." 

Mr.  Ball  responded:  "That  is  right"  (H- 
7561. 

On  March  29,  Mr.  Ball  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  in  writing  a  list  of  explana- 
tions for  censorship  actions  Initiated  by  the 
Slate  Department.  In  the  covering  letter 
from  the  State  Department,  signed  by  Mr. 
Ball,  the  Under  Secretary  stated: 

"The  explanations  herewith  furnished  to 
the  committee  have  been  prepared  by  spe- 
cially assigned  officers  working  under  my 
personal  direction." 

He  also  reemphaslzed  his  above  quoted 
testimony  by  stating: 

"You  will  recall  that  in  my  testimony  I 
stated  that,  by  and  large,  we  are  satlseied 
that  the  Department  has  performed  its 
duties  In  connection  with  the  review  of 
speeches  In  a  credible  and  responsible  man- 
ner. I  would  like  to  say  that  in  assembling 
the  speeches  at  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee, I  have  become  more  than  ever  con- 
fident that  this  statement  Is  correct  (H- 
3283)." 

Mr.  Tubby,  when  queried  as  to  whether  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Ball's  evaluation,  was  cor- 
rect (H-810).  Mr.  Burris.  while  noting  that 
there  was  always  a  matter  of  Judgment  In- 
volved, afBrmed  that  "generally,"  If  not  in 
100  percent  of  the  cases,  the  censorship  re- 
flected an  accurate  application  of  foreign 
policy  (H-862). 

In  considering  what  appears  to  be  conflict- 
ing conclusions  of  those  whose  speeches  were 
censored  and  those  who  participated  in  the 
censoring,  several  of  the  facts  which  were 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  were  pertinent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  high-ranking  witnesses 
whose  speeches  were  censored  had  no  spe- 
clflc familiarity  with  the  details  of  foreign 
policy.  General  Trudeau,  when  asked  whether 
he  had  been  able  to  find  any  consistent  ap- 
plication of  official  policy  reflected  in  the 
changes  in  his  speeches,  responded: 

"I  do  not  know  because  I  do  not  know 
what  the  policy — and  not  only  the  question 
of  policy,  but,  more  importantly  what  are 
the  directions  given  by  those  who  are  to 
follow  policy  at  the  top  level  to  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  who  actually  exercise  the 
censorship  Judgment? 
"I  do  not  know. 

"So  It  can  be  policy.  If  that  exists,  or  it 
can  be  their  personal  opinion,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  one  of  the  answers  you  are  seek- 
ing (H-38-39)." 

The  witnesses  whose  speeches  were  cen- 
sored did  not  have  access  to  National  Se- 
curity Council  papers  or.  if  they  had  access, 
they  had  not  had  occasion  to  study  them. 

It  Is  also  apparent  from  the  testimony  that 
the  high-ranking  witnesses  who  testlfled 
with  regard  to  their  own  censored  speeches 
were  not  knowledgeable  In  the  procedures  by 
which  their  speeches  were  censored  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  pinpoint 
the  reasons  for  the  apparent  inconsistencies. 


Considering  all  the  testimony,  It  seems 
moet  likely  that  the  occasional  instances  In 
which  statements  were  deleted  or  changed 
In  one  speech  and  passed  In  another  speech, 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  a  different  re- 
viewer within  the  Department  of  Defense 
Security  Review  Section  made  the  Initial  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  speech  had  foreign 
policy  ramlflcations,  and,  therefore,  whether 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Department  for 
review.  Prom  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Hmkle  on  what  criteria  are  used  In 
determining  whether  a  speech  should  be 
sent  to  the  State  Department  for  review,  it  Is 
quite  evident  that  the  test  Is  subjective, 
rather  than  objective.  It  also  appears  that  a 
particular  statement  might  not.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  reviewer,  in  and  of  itself,  require 
clearance  by  the  State  Department.  If,  how- 
ever, any  portion  of  the  speech  required  re- 
view by  State,  the  entire  speech  was  sent 
to  State  Department,  and  the  judgment  there 
on  the  foreign  policy  context  of  a  particular 
statement  might  well  be  divergent  from  that 
of  the  reviewer  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  testimony  also  revealed  that  for  a 
short  period  following  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrations, the  directive  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  military  personnel  would 
speak  only  on  defense  matters  was  inter- 
preted by  some  reviewers  literally.  This  re- 
sulted in  deletion  at  the  Defense  Department 
of  material  considered  to  have  foreign  pol- 
icy ramifications  without  referring  It  to  the 
State  Department. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  these  factors 
account  for  the  great  majority  of  the  ap- 
parent Inconsistencies. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies,  however, 
were  very  few.  Considering  the  number  of 
personnel  In  the  State  Department  who 
allegedly  participated  in  the  censoring  of 
speeches  of  defense  personnel,  the  consist- 
ency of  the  changes  and  alterations  of  this 
psirttcular  type  subject  matter  is  a  tribute, 
either  to  the  efficiency  with  which  details  of 
foreign  policy  were  promulgated  throughout 
the  State  Department  or  to  the  unanimity  of 
attitude  among  State  Department  employees 
participating  In  the  speech  review. 

In  the  written  explanations  of  the  censor- 
ship actions  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee by  the  State  Department,  the  deletions 
and  changes  were  justified  primarily  by 
statements  In  defense  of  poUcles  or  views 
of  the  Communist  operation  with  which  the 
uncensored  statement  was  allegedly  In  con- 
flict. Some  of  the  policies  revealed  in  the  ex- 
planations, however,  drew  so  much  congres- 
sional and  press  criticism  when  publicly  dis- 
closed that  Under  Secretary  Ball  subsequent- 
ly. In  his  second  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, attempted  to  repudiate  his  own 
explanations.  In  one  Instance,  a  speaker  pro- 
posed to  state:  "Victory  on  each  of  the  four 
battlefields  of  the  cold  war  Is  eesentlal  to 
the  survival  of  freedom."  The  word  "victory" 
was  deleted  and  the  phrase  "Defeat  of  Com- 
munist aggression"  was  substituted.  The 
written  explanation  submitted  by  the  State 
Department  for  this  speech  alteration  was: 
"The  word  'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  ring,  less  suited  than  the  sub- 
stituted phrase  to  describing  our  national 
objective.  It  also  implies  an  'all  or  nothing' 
approach  leaving  no  room  for  accommoda- 
tion (H-3302)." 

Mr.  Ball  thereafter  described  the  written 
explanation  as  "Inartistic"  and  "foolish" 
(H-2795).  This  repudiation  of  his  written 
explanation  by  Mr.  Ball  was  no  Isolated  in- 
stance. In  his  covering  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee when  the  written  explanations  were 
submitted,  Mr.  Ball  stated: 

"There  have,  of  course,  been  a  few  In- 
stances in  which  the  reviewers  may  have 
been  arbitrary  or  have  exercised  poor  Judg- 
ment. Where  there  seem  to  be  no  reasonable 
explanation  for  any  partictUar  deletions  or 


changes,  we  have  had  no  hesitation  In  sim- 
ply BtaUng,  'No  explanation'  (H-3284) ." 

Despite  Mr.  Ball's  vrritten  assurances,  there 
were  at  least  11  other  Instances  during  bis 
oral  testimony  In  which  Mr.  Ball  retreated 
from  his  previous  written  explanations,  and 
these  Instances  did  not  Include  those  where 
he  had  In  his  written  response  stated:  "No 
explanation."  This  is  a  very  high  percentage 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  time 
limitations,  Mr.  Ball  was  questioned  spe- 
cifically with  reference  to  only  a  relatively 
few  of  the  explanations  he  submitted. 

In  retreating  from  his  written  explana- 
tions on  censorship  actions,  Mr.  Ball  re- 
peatedly fell  back  on  the  justification  for 
particular  censorship  actions  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  a  change  to  avoid  distortion 
of  the  proposed  remarlcs  by  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Sylvester  and  Under  Secretary  Ball 
expressed  their  concern  with  the  possibility 
that  the  Communist  propaganda  machine 
could  make  effective  use  of  "warlike"  and 
"bellicose"  statements  of  high-ranking  mili- 
tary officers  to  prove  to  allied,  uncommitted 
and  neutralist  cotmtries  that  the  United 
States  was  controlled  by  warmongers. 
Mr.  Sylvester  stated : 

"It  is  no  secret  to  you,  of  course,  that  the 
Conununlsts  listen  with  particular  care  to 
the  statements  of  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders.  They  try  to  exploit  statements  by 
top  olBcials  to  split  us  from  our  allies,  to  mis- 
lead neutral  countries  Into  a  belief  that  we 
are  the  perpetrators  of  tension  in  the  world, 
and  to  make  plausible  the  absurd  fiction  that 
we  are  an  Imperialist  nation  bent  on  dom- 
inating them  (H-379)." 

Mr.  Ball  at  one  point  stated : 
"The  real  impact  of  'warlike'  statements  by 
our  military  leaders  is  most  likely  to  be  felt 
on  the  other  two  audiences — the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  in  the  Allied  countries 
and  In  the  uncommitted  nations. 

"One  of  the  pernicious  mytha  that  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  seeks  to  spread 
around  the  world  Is  that  America  is  dom- 
inated by  a  bloodthirsty  and  Irresponsible 
military  clique  prepared  to  unleash  atomic 
destruction  unless  kept  In  check  by  Com- 
munist might. 

"Anyone  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  line  put  forth  by  the  So- 
viet or  Chinese  radio  or  set  out  in  the 
speeches  of  Communist  officials  or  in  Com- 
munist publications  must  necessarily  be  im- 
pressed with  the  amount  of  space  and  time 
devoted  to  this  attempt  to  create  the  Impres- 
sion that  U.S.  policy  is  dominated  by  war- 
mongering generals  and  admirals. 

"The  absurdity  of  this  propaganda— and, 
of  course,  it  is  absvu-d — does  not  necessarily 
diminish  Its  effectiveness  among  people  who 
have  either  been  sealed  off  from  direct  access 
to  the  free  world  or  who  are  so  111  informed 
or  lU  educated  that  they  lack  the  abiUty  for 
critical  Judgment  (H-720)." 

The  "pernicious  myth"  which  Secretary 
Ball  describes  as  believable  to  the  "ill  in- 
formed or  ill  educated"  was  the  theme  of  the 
Fulbright  memorandum  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President  in  an 
effort  to  stop  military  personnel  from  speak- 
ing out  on  cold  war  issues  (H-3054-3068) . 
Failure  to  recognize  this  "myth"  as  a  Com- 
munist propaganda  product  can  and  does  re- 
sult In  its  perpetuation.  Each  repetition  by  a 
non-CommunlBt  lends  credence  to  it,  and  its 
pronouncement  by  high  Government  officials 
accomplishes  what  the  Communists,  left  to 
themselves,  could  never  in  their  fondest 
dreams  even  aspire  to. 

As  he  fell  back  from  his  written  explana- 
tions, Under  Secretary  Ball  Increasingly 
emphasized  the  susceptibility  of  statements 
of  American  military  officers  to  distortions  by 
Communist  propagandists.  Mr.  Ball  refused 
to  concede  that  Communist  propaganda 
effectiveness  would  be  little  altered  by  the 
availability  or  unavailability  of  diiect  quota- 
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tlOQB  iiatn.  military  officers  In  the  conduct  of 
tbeUr  propaganda  campaigns.  When  It  was 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ball  that  the  statements 
of  the  President,  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress, State  Department  officials.  Cabinet 
officials,  Peace  Corps  officials,  and  numerous 
others  were  commonly  distorted  and  un- 
favorably characterized  by  the  Communists 
to  suit  their  particular  propaganda  objective, 
Mr.  Ball  emphasised  that  characterizations 
by  the  Communists  of  American  speeches 
were  far  less  effective  as  propaganda  than 
were  the  use  of  direct  quotations  which  the 
Communists  could  adapt  (H-2939) . 

When  Mr.  Ball  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  even  his  own  prepared  state- 
ment was  susceptible  to  being  quoted  out  of 
context  to  reinforce  the  very  type  of  Com- 
mtinlst  propaganda  which  he  had  described 
before  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Ball  denied 
that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
munists operate.  The  example  consisted  of  a 
part  of  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Ball's  statement 
which  reads : 

"America  is  dominated  by  a  bloodthirsty 
and  militaristic  clique,  prepared  to  unleash 
an  atomic  destruction  unless  kept  In  check 
by  Communist  might  (H-720)." 
Mr.  Ball's  answer  was: 
"I  think  that  you  will  see  from  the  ex- 
amples that  we  will  bring  this  committee  that 
what  they  do  is  to  quote  words  accurately — I 
mean  whole  paragraphs  accurately,  but  put 
them  in  a  distorted  context,  and  this  Is  the 
technique  which  they  follow  (H-794) ." 

Mr.  Ball  did  supply  examples  of  Communist 
propaganda  to  the  subcommittee.  In  all,  he 
submitted  27  examples.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  these  27  examples,  14  of  them 
contained  no  quotations  from  V.S.  sources 
whatever;  only  two  contained  a  quotation  of 
as  much  as  a  paragraph;  three  others  con- 
tained quotations  of  whole  sentences;  five 
of  the  examples  contained  quotations  of  less 
material  than  a  complete  sentence,  similar 
to  the  example  proi>osed  to  Mr.  Ball  from  his 
own  statement;  and  ttiree  of  the  examples 
were  characterizations  of  tm  official  state- 
ment by  newsmen  of  the  non-Communist 
world  (H-737-746). 

Mr.  Sylvester  also  furnished  to  the  subcom- 
mittee examples  of  Communist  propaganda 
totaling  three  items  of  "external"  propaganda 
promulgated  in  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  one  Item  which  Mr.  Sylvester  titled  "In- 
ternal" propaganda  from  the  Worker.  Two  of 
the  three  "external"  examples  contained  no 
quotations  from  U.S.  sources  whatsoever,  and 
the  third,  which  was  a  duplicate  of  an  exam- 
ple furnished  by  Mr.  Ball,  contained  a  one- 
sentence  quote  taken  out  of  context  of  a 
major  general's  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The  "inter- 
nal" example  is  an  antlmllitary  article  from 
the  Worker,  published  in  1960,  and  based 
on  official  n.S.  denials  that  the  U-2  was  a 
military  airplane  (H-120-423) . 

Mr.  Ball  made  It  extremely  clear  that  he 
thought  that  the  real  test  of  whether  an 
official  statement  was  subject  to  distortion 
by  the  Communist  propaganda  machine  de- 
pended on  whether  it  lent  itself  to  use  by 
the  Communists  In  the  form  of  a  direct 
quotation.  Mr.  Ball's  attention  was  called  to 
a  number  of  Communist  propaganda  publica- 
tions and  broadcasts.  One  was  an  article  In 
Pravda,  on  what  was  characterized  as  a  "bel- 
licose speech  in  a  Texas  town"  by  U.S.  Vice 
President  Johnson.  The  article  stated: 

"Regarding  the  Soviet  Union,  he  Indulged 
In  cynical  threats  such  as  we  have  not  heard 
in  a  long   time   from   the   lips   of  a  United 
States  official  ocupylng  such  an  exalted  post 
(H-2837)." 
To  this,  Mr.  Ball's  comment  was: 
"Ptom  the  point  of  view  of  anyone  listen- 
ing to  that.  It  has  very  little  credibility  be- 
cause It  is  not  In  qiiotatlon  marks  (H-2e38) ." 
Similarly,  when  questioned  about  a  Com- 
munist propaganda  distortion  of  a  speech  by 
then    Under    Secretary    of    State    Chester 


Bowles,  Mr.  Ball  stated:  "I  mean  the  signifi- 
cance there  is  that  they  dldnt  quote  Mr 
Bowles"  (H-2938). 

Under  Secretary  Ball  categorically  denied 
that  the  Communists  Invent  quotations  for 
use  in  their  propaganda.  He  was  asked : 

"Dont  they  manufacture;  don't  they  lie; 
don't  they  make  any  statement  they  want  to 
carry  out  their  ends,  that  Is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at?" 

To  this  Mr.  Ball  replied : 

"No.  You  will  find  Tery  little  evidence  of 
their  inventing  quotations  from  people. 
What  they  do  is  quote  language,  and  this  is 
a  distinction  of  Importance. 

"They  Invent  characterizations,  but  not 
quotations,  and  there  Ic  a  difference  in  credi- 
bility (H-2939) ." 

Mr.  Ball  is,  to  say  the  least,  poorly  in- 
formed. On  June  2,  1961,  Mr.  Richard  Helms, 
Assistant  Director.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  testified  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  subject  of  the  hearing 
was  "Communist  Forgeries."  Mr.  Helms  re- 
lated in  his  testimony,  and  documented,  how 
the  Communists  forged  any  number  of  type 
dociunents.  including  U.S.  State  Department 
cables,  letters  from  State  Department  offi- 
cials, and  State  Department  directives — all 
of  which  were  planted  and  used  in  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  Not  only  scattered  quotes, 
but  whole  documents  were  "manufactured." 
Such  false  documents  were  planted,  for  the 
most  part  In  the  press  ai  Western  nations  and 
then  immediately  picked  up  and  used  by  the 
Communist  propaganda  machines.  The  com- 
plete history,  in  detail,  of  such  forgeries  is 
available  to  the  public  In  sworn  testimony 
along  with  reproduction  of  the  forged  docu- 
ments. The  authenticity  of  this  type  activity 
by  the  Communists  is  attested  to  by  a  high 
Official  of  the  official  intelligence  agency  of 
the  U.8.  Government.  What  is  more  incredi- 
ble Is  that  many  of  these  forgeries  Involved 
the  state  Department.  In  one  case,  the  Com- 
munists actually  forged  on  a  State  Depart- 
ment letterhead  an  attack  on  our  CIA  by 
"Foreign  Service  Employees  for  Separation 
of  Foreign  Service  and  Espionage."  This 
forgery  was  widely  distributed  and  was  re- 
ported In  national  news  magazines. ^  There 
can  be  no  more  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
need    for    widespread    public    education    on 

CommuniBt  techniques  than  this— that  the 
number  two  officer  in  our  State  Department 
can  demonstrate  such  Ignorance  and  incom- 
petence In  the  field  of  Communist  tactics. 
This  Instance  Is  most  revealing  about  what 
la  wrong  with  our  foreign  policy  and  why 
State  Department  personnel  repeatedly  try 
to  play  down  the  Soviet  threat.  They  don't 
understand  It. 

Mr.  Ball's  denial  that  the  Communists 
maniifacture  whatever  "quotations"  they 
need  for  propaganda  purposes  is  a  categorical 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Helms'  testimony  and 
the  documentation  he  provided. 

The  attempt  to  Justify  censorship  actions 
on  the  theory  that  by  censoring  statements 
of  Defense  personnel,  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine  would  be  reduced  to  para- 
phrasing and  characterizing,  rather  than 
quoting,  statements  of  such  personnel  for 
their  propaganda  efforts,  illustrates  the 
totally  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  expla- 
nations. The  only  word  which  approaches 
adequacy  In  characterteing  the  nature  of 
such  Justifications  Is  "nit-plcklng."  Mr.  Ball, 
however,  found  such  insignificant  explana- 
tion acceptable  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
speeches  which  were  censored  were  of  little 
importance.  Mr.  Ball  made  it  clear  that  he 
considered  the  speeches  of  military  officials, 
except  in  rare  Instances,  to  have  little  over- 
all usefulness  (H-2939-3940). 

In  spite  of  all  the  afterthoughts  tendered 
as  excuses,  explanations,  and  Justifications 
of  the  censorship  actions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
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changes  and  alterations  made  in  the  speeches 
reflected  either  official  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
or  the  prevailing  attitude  of  responsible  offl- 
clals  in  the  State  Department,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ball,  actually  did  the  censorliig 
( H— 722 ) . 

3.  BEFLECTIONS  OF  FOREIGN  POLICT  IN  CENSOI- 
8HIP  ACTIONS 

Reflections  of  foreign  policies  in  the  censor- 
ship actions,  and  explanations  by  the  cen- 
sors, are  fairly  obvious  In  cases  where  the 
policy  mvolved  has,  through  development  of 
events,  become  known  to  the  American 
public. 

For  instance.  It  has  been  well  known  for 
some  years  that  American  foreign  policy  did 
not  consider  Laos  a  place  where  Communist 
expansion  should  be  vigorously  contested  by 
U.S.  activity,  despite  the  strategic  military 
and  political  Importance  of  that  southeast 
Asian  country.  As  far  back  as  1959,  and  as 
late  as  1961.  the  State  Department  censors 
deleted  statements  which  attributed  strategic 
Importance  to  the  control  or  freedom  of  Laos. 
In  October  1969.  Admiral  Burke  proposed  to 
state: 

"Laos  is  the  key  to  control  of  the  whole 
of  southeast  Asia.  It  adjoins  free  Thailand, 
free  Cambodia,  and  free  Vietnam.  Free  Ma- 
laya Is  just  to  the  south.  Indonesia  is  only  a 
short  sea  distance  farther  south.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  Laos  would  be  a 
pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of  every  free 
country  In  southeast  Asia  <H-682-fl83)." 

This  material  was  mandatorily  deleted  by 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  margin,  op- 
posite the  deletion,  the  censor  or  some  State 
Department  official  scribbled  the  following 
explanation: 

"Under  present  circumstances,  Laos  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  geopolitical  problem,  but 
as  a  small  nation  whose  Independence  Is  be- 
ing threatened  (H-683)." 

Subsequent  developments  have  confirmed 
beyond  doubt  that  at  that  time,  and  subse- 
quently, it  was  official  U.S.  policy  to  play 
down  the  importance  of  Laos  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  world. 

Similarly,  It  is  no  secret  now  that  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department  prior  to  and 
following  the  1959  takeover  in  Cuba  by  Castro 
was  based  on   the  position  that  he  was  an 

independent  revolutionary,  and  that  his 
movement  has  no  connection  with  commu- 
nism. On  March  4,  1960.  Admiral  Burke  pro- 
posed to  state : 

"We  know  and  the  Communists  know  that 
they  cannot  take  Cuba  by  force  of  arms, 
but  can  they  take  Cuba  by  intrigue?  Could 
they  take  Cuba  even  more  readily  if  our  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  Taiwan  Straits  or 
to  Berlin  or  to  someplace  else?  These  are 
serious  things.  They  are  things  we  must 
think  about  to  evaluate  the  whole  threat  In 
Its  proper  context  (H-e83)." 

This  material  was  also  deleted,  and  again 
on  the  face  of  the  speech  someone  in  the 
State  Department  penciled  an  explanation: 

"Reference  to  Cuba  of  this  sort,  by  senior 
naval  officer  directly  connected  with  Ouan- 
tanamo  Base  could  damage  current  arrange- 
ments for  treating  with  Cubans  by  State 
(H-683)." 

Again  our  official  policy  toward  the  Castro 
government  was  revealed  by  the  deletion. 
and  Illuminated  even  further  by  the  censor's 
comment. 

The  continuing  policy  of  our  State  De- 
partment In  Cuba  Is  Illuminated  by  other 
censorship  actions.  In  a  speech  proposed  to 
be  made  on  August  29.  1961,  General  Carroll, 
present  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  propoeed  to  refer  to  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment as  the  "Communist  Government  of 
Cuba,"  but  the  censors  did  not  permit  such 
a  reference  to  be  made.  In  Justifying  this 
censorship  in  Its  written  explanations  to  the 
subcommittee,  the  State  Department  stated: 

"At  the  time  this  speech  was  made,  a  policy 
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decision  had  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether 
Cuba  should  be  treated  as  a  Commumst  gov- 
ernment, though  it  was  considered  proper  to 
refer  to  It  as  a  Communist  line  government. 
It  was  not  until  December  1961  that  Castro 
openly  stated  that  he  was  a  Marxist-Leninist 
and  was  leading  Cuba  into  concimunism 
(H-3335)." 

This  explanation  is  particularly  illumi- 
nating of  our  Cuban  policy,  since  the  speech 
change  In  this  case  was  actually  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  1961,  more  than  4 
months  after  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion, which  we  admittedly  sponsored  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Castro  regime. 

The  State  Department  policy  with  regard 
to  Cuba  and  Laos  can  be  easily  detected  in 
the  censorship  because  It  has  become  evident 
by  the  development  of  events.  Other  policies 
and  attitudes,  more  general  In  nature,  while 
less  evident  to  the  public,  are  also  reflected 
In  the  censorship  and  In  the  various  censors' 
comments   and    explanations. 


Among  the  moet  fundamental  of  the 
policies  reflected  by  the  censorship  is  the 
State  Department's  attitude  or  policy  of 
treating  the  continuing  struggle  of  the  Com- 
munists against  the  non-Communist  world 
as  being  within  the  traditional  framework 
of  "peaceful"  relations,  or  "peaceful  com- 
jjetltlon"  between  nation-states.  This  Is 
clear  because  the  censors  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  prevent  any  characterization  in 
public  speeches  and  articles  of  the  continuing 
struggle  launched  by  the  Communists  for 
world  domination  as  war.  even  when  it  Is 
modified  by  the  somewhat  undescrlptlve,  but 
generally  used  modifier,  "cold."  The  same 
policy,  of  course,  requires  that  such  terms 
as  "battle"  and  "confilct"  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  softer  terms,  such  as  "struggle"  or 
"challenge."  A  comparison  of  language  before 
It  was  censored,  with  that,  if  any,  which  was 
permitted  after  censorship.  Illustrates  better 
than  any  description  the  antipathies  of  the 
censors  on  this  pomt. 


Before  censorship 

1.  "And  this  balanced  force  of  seapower 
win  be  able  to  meet  any  situation  In  the 
spectrum  of  the  cold,  the  limited,  or  the 
general  war  requirement." 

2.  "One  cannot  refiect  upon  these  startling 
(acts  without  considering  their  infiuence  In 
our  ii/e  OT  death  competition  loith  the  Com- 
munists." 

3.  "Even  though  this  distinction  exists  the 
present  state  of  affairs  Is  nevertheless  an 
actual  uar." 

4  "The  X-15  Is  the  Man  o'  War  of  the 
stable  of  research  aircraft  to  date." 

5.  "As  we  engage  the  Communists,  let  us 
be  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  two 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  vicious 
worldwide  conflict  forced  upon  us." 

6.  "A  negative  philosophy  won't  sustain 
us  in  this  conflict." 

7.  'Make  no  mistake;  we  are  at  war  right 
now — a  total  war  of  ideas.  War  becomes 
total  when  the  price  is  total;  the  tcorld 
itself.' 

8.  "Citizens  who  realize  all  that  is  at  stake 
in  the  tcorld  struggle  that  we  call  the  cold 
war  cannot  remain  apathetic  or  complacent." 

9.  "Such  a  national  emergency  exists  today. 
We  are  at  war.  In  the  military  sense  of  course 
we  are  Just  sparring.  Ideologically  and  tech- 
nically we  are  In  an  all-out  conflict.  Eco- 
nomically the  war  Is  Just  beginning." 

10  "The  cold  war,  of  course,  has  been  with 
us  almost  constantly  since  the  cloeing  days 
of  World  War  II." 


After  censorship 

1.  "And  this  balanced  force  of  seapower 
win  be  able  to  meet  any  situation  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  political  or  military  require- 
ment." 

2.  "One  cannot  refiect  upon  these  startling 
facts  without  considering  their  Influence  in 
our  lives  today  and  in  the  future." 

3.  "Even  though  this  distinction  exists  the 
present  state  of  affairs  Is  nevertheless  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  struggle." 

4.  (Deleted  with  comment:  "let's  use  an- 
other steed — Zev,  Gallant  Pox,  etc.,  but  not 
this  one.") 

8.  "Let  us  be  fully  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  two  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
our  lives  and  our  future." 

6.  "A  negative  philosophy  won't  sustain 
us." 

7." 


8.  "Citizens  who  realize  all  that  is  jeop- 
ardized by  the  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion cannot  remain  apathetic  or  complacent." 

9." 


10.  "International  tensions  caused  by  Sino- 
Soviet  aggression  or  threat  of  aggression,  of 
course,  has  been  with  us  almost  constantly 
since  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n." 


it  there  was  any  doubt  that  this  particu- 
lar attitude  or  policy  underlies  the  deletion 
of  the  word  "war"  or  "enemy"  from  speeches. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  testi- 
mony, made  it  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Ball  was 
asked:  "Do  you  consider  any  group  or  any 
country  that  is  dedicated  to  the  violent  over- 
thro^^■  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  an  enemy 
to  the  United  States?"  To  this,  Mr.  Ball 
replied.  "  'Potential  enemy'  might  be  a  more 
accurate  expression.  It  has  a  system  in  op- 
position to  us"  (H-2913) .  Thereafter  Mr.  Ball 
was  asked :  "Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  troops  in 
Korea  today.  They  are  there  for  some  pur- 
pose. Who  Is  our  enemy  In  Korea  today  up 
on  the  frontllnes?"  To  this  Mr.  Ball  replied: 
"The  troops  that  are  In  Korea  today  are 
there  to  sustain  the  Korean  Government 
and  to  help  protect  the  integrity  of  Korea, 
but  there  is  no  shooting  going  on  there" 
(H-2913-2914).  Mr.  Ball  was  then  asked. 
"Who  Is  the  enemy?  There  must  be  some 
enemy  there  or  we  would  not  have  troops 
there?"  Mr.  Ball's  response  was:  "Well.  no. 
We  have  troops  many  places  in  the  world 
where  there  Is  no  enemy,  where  there  is  po- 
tential danger."  Mr.  Ball  was  then  asked  to 
Name  some   place   where   we   have   troops 


where  there  is  no  enemy."  To  this  Mr.  Ball 
replied:   "We  have  troops  in  Berlin"   (H- 

2914). 

Mr.  Ball  took  the  attitude  that  to  say  we 
are  at  war  with  communism  Is  an  "abstrac- 
tion" (H-2915).  He  clearly  Indicated  that  he 
Is  not  concerned  with  the  international 
Communist  movement  as  such.  At  one  point, 
he  slated:  "Let  me  make  a  distinction  which 
I  think  Is  an  important  one,  Senator.  For- 
eign policy  deals  with  nations  and  with  rela- 
tions between  nations  •  •  •••  (H-2805). 
These  remarks  make  It  quite  clear  that  State 
Department  policy  is  not  directed  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiratorial movement,  but  rather  is  con- 
cerned with  the  particular  official  actions  of 
what  the  State  Department  considers  to  be 
"nation-states."  Since  there  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  against  another  nation-state. 
State  Department  policy  and  attitude  con- 
fines itself  to  a  peacetime  framework,  and 
this,  of  course,  precludes  the  present  exist- 
ence of  any  war  or  any  enemy  except  a  pw- 
tentlal  one,  regardless  of  the  tempo  of  the 
Communist  offensive  against  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  freedom  everjrwhere. 


The  censorship  actions,  and  the  explana- 
tion for  them  reveal  a  pervasion  of  State 
Department  thinking  by  a  "defensive"  atti- 
tude. In  describing  U.S.  policy.  Under  Sec- 
retary Ball  stated : 

"The  United  States  Is  committed  to  check 
any  actions  which  would  have  the  effect,  or 
tend  to  have  the  effect,  of  resulting  In  the 
extension  of  control  of  Communist  power 
over  other  countries  that  are  not  now  under 
that  control"  (H-2829) . 

Essentially  this  is  a  policy  which  limits  the 
United  States  to  refiex  actions,  to  rigidly  de- 
fensive steps  in  response  to  Communist  of- 
fensive tactics.  It  Is  this  same  "defensive" 
attitude  which  prompts  such  assertions  as 
that  contained  in  an  explanation  for  the 
deletion  of  the  word  "victory,"  which  stated: 
"The  word  'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  ring  •  •  ••'  (H-3302) .  The  same  de- 
fensive thinking  is  apparent  in  the  deletion 
of  such  terms  as  "beat  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge," "extend  freedom."  "win  the  cold 
war,"  "destroy  the  virus  of  communism."  "to 
achieve  victory."  and  "emerge  victorious." 
This  "defensive"  or  refiex  thinking  accounts 
for  the  timidity  which  led  to  the  deletion  of 
proposed  statements  which  described  com- 
munism as  "vicious."  "godless."  or  "tyran- 
nical." 

To  counter  the  obvious  Implication  that 
the  State  Department  had  revealed  a  "de- 
fensive" attitude  and  a  distaste  for  the  word 
"victory"  by  Its  censorship  actions.  Mr.  Ball 
furnished  to  the  subcormnittee  extracts  from 
speeches  of  State  Department  personnel  and 
requested  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  (H-2763).  In  some  of  them, 
the  word  "victory"  was  used,  and  there  were 
statements  In  terms  of  "winning."  The  con- 
text Of  such  remarks  were  usually  such,  how- 
ever, as  to  limit  or  specifically  define  the 
normal  meaning  of  "victory."  Prom  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Walter  Rostow,  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planmng  Council  of  the  State  De- 
partment, "victory"  is  found  in  this  context: 

"The  victory  we  seek  will  see  no  ticker  tape 
parade  down  Broadway.  It  is  a  victory  which 
will  take  many  years  and  perhaps  decades  of 
hard  work  and  dedication — by  many  peo- 
ple— to  bring  about. 

"It  will  not  be  a  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  will  be  a  victory  of  men  and  nations 
that  aim  to  stand  up  straight,  over  the 
forces  that  wish  to  entrap  and  to  exploit 
their  revolutionary  aspirations    (H-2767)." 

From  the  speech  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Harlan  Cleveland  Is  this  reference  to 
a  new  kind  of  victory: 

"When  the  world  of  consent  has  thus  se- 
duced the  world  of  coercion,  we  will  be  face 
to  face  with  a  new  kind  of  victory. 

"It  won't  be  'total' — the  real  world  can 
never  be  described  with  absolute  words,  real 
goals  are  never  achieved. 

"But  it  wUl  be  the  kind  of  victory  that 
has  rational  meaning  in  the  nuclear  age.  It 
will  not  be  won  by  killing  or  impoverisliing 
others.  It  will  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
victories,  for  It  can  be  shared  with  all  man- 
kind (H-2768)." 

Another  use  of  "victory"  is  found  In  a 
speech  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk: 

"The  way  to  measure  the  cold  war  is  to 
recognize  It  as  being  a  contest  between — 
again  between  those  who  are  Involved  with 
the  Communist  revolutionary  movement  on 
the  one  side  and  those  who  are  trying  to  build 
a  kind  of  world  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of 
the  U.N.  on  the  other.  Wherever  you  see  a 
country  that  is  independent,  secure,  relaxed 
about  managing  its  own  affairs,  there  is  a 
victory  in  the  cold  war   (H-2763)." 

Such  references  as  these  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  State  Department  either 
has  a  wholly  "defensive"  attitude  or  is  en- 
trapped in  a  semantic  wilderness. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on  March 
9.  1961.  a  general  officer  proposed  to  state: 
"Witness  the  steady  advance  of  communism 
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for  ov«r  a  century — and  It  stUl  remains  un- 
ehackad.  aa  no  succeaaful  counter  force  baa 
been  adequately  developed"  (H-64-fiS). 
Tlie  State  Department  cenaors  Inserted  In 
this  sentence  tbe  word  "Slno-Sovlet"  before 
the  word  "communism";  so  tbat  after  being 
cfensored,  tbe  statement  read,  "Witness  tbe 
steady  advance  of  Slno-Sovlet  communism 
for  over  a  century,"  etc.  The  censor's  com- 
ment penciled  In  the  margin  of  the  speech 
at  tbe  time  stated :  "It  Is  only  the  externally 
aggressive  type  (Slno-Sovlet)  which  the 
United  States  Is  committed  to  check"  (H- 
fiS).  From  this.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  State 
Department  views  communism  not  as  an  In- 
ternational conspiratorial  movement  with  a 
high  degree  of  unity  of  purpose  and  actions, 
but  rather  ss  a  type  of  political  system  which 
has  varying  attributes  In  the  numeroiis  na- 
tion-states which  it  dominates. 

This  censorship  action  further  reveals  that 
V3.  policy  is  not  concerned  with  commu- 
nism as  such,  or  even  with  the  threat  posed 
by  all  Communist -dominated  states,  but  on 
the  contrary.  Is  concerned  with  and  com- 
mitted to  check  only  those  particular  states 
which  are  "externally  aggressive." 

The  State  Department's  preoccupation 
with  traditional  forms  of  aggression  by  na- 
tion-states is  reflected  in  a  niimber  of  the 
censorship  actions.  On  one  occasion  a  speaker 
proposed  to  state:  "This  new  equipment  Is 
evidence  of  the  technological  progress  which 
we  as  a  nation  must  continue  to  enjoy  on 
a  broad  basts  If  we  are  to  meet  and  beat  the 
Communist  challenge."  The  State  Depart- 
ment deleted  "and  beat  the  Communist 
challenge."  and  inserted  Instead,  "tbe  threat 
of  foreign  aggression"  (H-3303).  Such  cen- 
sorship makes  the  conclusion  inescapable 
that  the  State  DepsLrtznent  shapes  Its  policies 
to  respond  to  actions  by  particular  Commu- 
nist states  which  fall  within  the  category  of 
traditional  "foreign  aggression";  that  Is,  open 
and  naked  military  invasion.  While  this  was 
an  adequate  test  a  century  ago,  it  Is  as 
anacbronlaFtic  today  as  the  use  of  18th-oen- 
tttry  medical  devices  In  place  of  modern 
antibiotics. 

The  censorship  actions  and  the  comments 
of  the  State  Department,  Indicate  that  the 
State  Department  foUows  a  rather  rigid  test 
in  determining  what  constitutes  aggression. 
On  February  11,  1981,  In  speaking  of  the 
continuously  growing  Communist  power,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  proposed  to  state: 
"Aggression  and  subversion  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  liatln  America  are  today  examples  of 
means  used  to  pursue  their  alms  of  world 
domination."  The  State  Department  censor 
substituted  "intervention"  for  "aggression." 
In  the  written  explanation  for  this,  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee,  the  State  De- 
partment made  the  following  comment :  "The 
methods  used  by  Communist  nations  in  the 
areas  referred  to  had  not  been  officially 
labeled  by  the  11.8.  Government  as  aggres- 
sion" (H-3297).  If  the  methods  used  by  the 
Commxinlsts  in  Asia,  including  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, China,  Korea,  and  Tibet,  and  In  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  are  not  officially  consid- 
ered by  the  U.S.  Government  as  aggression, 
and  if,  as  the  State  Department  censor  noted, 
it  Is  only  the  "externally  aggressive"  type  of 
communism  which  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  check,  policy  objectives  are  so  cir- 
cumscribed as  to  preclude  realistic  resistance 
to  the  continuing  Communist  offensive, 
based  on  the  "total  resource  approach." 

Certainly  the  Inferences  flowing  from  these 
censorship  actions,  and  from  the  explanatory 
comments,  are  consistent  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Miirrow:  "What  we  object 
to  fundamentally  is  the  aggressive  nature  of 
tbe  Communist  state."  <  Such  a  policy  or  at- 
titude is  totally  imresponsive  to  the  Commu- 


» AFIF  08.  "Challenge  of  Ideas,"  a  traizUng 
fUm  produced  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  narrated  by  Zidward  B.  Murrow  (released 
Sept.  1901). 


nlst  strategy  of  fusing  war  and  peace,  and  of 
using  the  nation-state  framework  as  a 
"front"  through  which  to  operate.  Within 
the  framework  of  such  a  policy,  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  even  while  ac- 
knowledging that  Tito  is  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist, is  perfectly  consistent,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  conclusive  proof  to  show  that  Yu- 
goslavia is  committing  acts  which  meet  the 
Department  of  State's  definition  of  "external 
aggression."  Within  the  framework  of  such  a 
policy  or  attitude,  aid  to  Poland,  although  it 
Is  completely  dominated  by  a  Communist 
regime  which  is.  in  turn,  dominated  by  the 
international  Commimlst  movement,  is  con- 
sistent, so  long  as  Poland's  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  not  caught  in  an  act  which  the 
State  Department  defines  as  "external  aggres- 
sion." Within  the  framework  of  such  a  policy, 
serious  consideration  could  be  given  to  aid- 
ing the  government  of  British  Oulana,  despite 
tbe  fact  that  it  is  beaded  by  a  Communist, 
Cheddl  Jagan,  for  it  is  fairly  obvious,  in  view 
of  British  Oulana's  economic  poverty,  that 
this  state  is — at  least  momentarily — incapa- 
ble of  "external  aggression." 

Such  an  attitude  or  policy  would  not  be 
consistent  with  directing  our  national  efforts 
toward  discouraging  or  blocking  Communist 
Activities  wlttiln  nation-states  which  are  not 
overtly  or  admitted  CommunlBt  controlled. 

Tbe  Illusions  which  underlie  any  such  at- 
titudes or  policy  foreclose  any  realistic  under- 
standing of  what  are  mistakenly  referred  to 
as  "local  wars,"  or.  In  Communist  termi- 
nology, "wars  for  national  liberation."  Our 
State  Department  seems  Incapable  of  under- 
standing that  such  overt  hostilities  are  not 
spontaneous  outbreaks,  but  are  planned  and 
premeditated  actions  by  the  directors  of  the 
International  Conxmunlst  movement.  In  a 
speech  scheduled  for  fleUvery  on  May  19, 
1960,  General  Everest,  Commander  of  the 
U.S.  Tactical  Air  Force  proposed  to  state: 

"They  (the  Soviets)  have  employed  every 
means,  from  economic  pressure  and  subver- 
sion, as  in  Iraq,  to  indirect  military  actions — 
limited  in  area  and  scope,  as  in  Korea  and 
Indo-Chlna." 

The  reference  to  Korea  and  Indo-Chlna 
was  deleted  by  the  State  Department  censor. 
In  its  written  explanation  of  the  deletion, 
the  State  Department  averred : 

"Aa  noted  by  the  reviewing  officers,  the  ref- 
erence to  Soviet  action  In  Korea  and  Indo- 
Chlna  was  Inaccurate,  since  Intervention  In 
these  areas  was  by  Communist  China  (H- 
3287) ." 

When  queried  about  tihls  explanation,  Un- 
der Secretary  Ball  stated  In  part: 

"I  think  that  the  general  Impression  Is 
that  this  was  a  decision  made  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  and  that  the  Initia- 
tive did  not  come  from  Moscow  ( H-2872 ) ." 

The  official  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
Soviet  Involvement  In  Korea  was  publicly 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense  dated 
May  15,  1954  (H-2875).  This  release  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  the  Soviets  not  only  sup- 
f>orted,  but  actually  directed,  the  Korean 
conflict  to  the  extent  that  Soviet  citizens 
held  the  positions  of  authority,  in  both  the 
political  and  military  organizations  of  North 
Korea.  Even  the  field  orders  of  the  North 
Korean  Army,  were  written  originally  and 
distributed  in  the  Russian  language,  down  to 
commanders  of  line  units  before  being  trans- 
lated Into  the  Korean  language.  The  official 
U.S.  position  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  State  Department.  Nine  North  Korean 
field  orders,  written  la  Russian  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the  UJJ. 
to  support  the  U.S.  poeltlon  in  that  body, 
"that  In  any  postarmistlce  political  confer- 
ence, Russia  could  not  be  considered  a  neu- 
tralist participant,  but  must  be  present  as  a 
nation  with,  at  the  least,  a  'special  interest' 
In  the  Korean  conflict.*'  Because  the  Com- 
munists were  not  operating  within  the 
framework  of  tradltioiuil  nation-state  rela- 
tions in  their  covert  directions  of  the  North 


Korean  puppet  regime  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  State  Department,  Judging  from 
their  written  comments.  Is  unable  to  accept 
official  U.S.  policy  that  tbe  Soviets  did  direct 
the  Communist  action  In  Korea.  Such  blind 
stubbornness  by  State  Is  neither  a  mute  ques- 
tion nor  solely  a  past  impediment,  for  his- 
tory is  now  repeating  itself  In  Vietnam. 

Both  the  written  explanation  and  the  an- 
swers of  Under  Secretary  Ball  reveal  that  the 
State  Department,  itself,  will  not  accept  of- 
flclal  policy  if  it  Is  contrary  to  the  ingrained 
diplomatic  concept  that  only  those  events 
which  fall  within  the  framework  of  a  nation- 
state  versus  nation-state  relation  is  acknowl- 
edgeable. 

The  State  Department  censorahlp  of  mili- 
tary speeches  was  In  clear  contravention  to 
President  Kennedy's  direction  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  our  cold  war  strategy  and  tactlcB. 
Tbe  President  stated  on  April  20.  1961,  Just 
after  the  ill-fated  Cuban  invasion  attempt: 

"We  dare  not  fall  to  see  the  insidious  na- 
ture of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We  dare 
not  fall  to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new 
tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we  will  need 
to  combat  it,  whether  In  Cuba  or  South  Viet- 
nam. And  we  dare  not  fall  to  realize  It  is  this 
struggle  which  Is  taking  place  every  day 
without  arms  or  fanfare,  in  thousands  of  vil- 
lages and  markets  and  classrooms  all  over 
the  globe  *  *  '.No  greater  task  faces  this 
Nation  or  this  administration  *  *  *.  Too 
long  have  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  traditional 
military  needs;  on  the  armies  prepared  to 
cross  borders;  on  missiles  poised  for  flight. 
Now  it  should  be  clear  this  Is  no  longer 
enough;  that  our  security  may  be  lost  piece 
by  piece,  country  by  country,  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  missile  or  the  crossing  of 
a  single  border.  We  Intend  to  profit  from 
this  lesson.  We  intend  to  reexamine  and  re- 
orient our  forces  of  all  kinds,  our  tactics  and 
our  institutions  here  In  this  community.  We 
Intend  to  Intensify  our  efforts  for  a  struggle 
in  many  ways  more  difficult  than  war."  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

Despite  the  obviously  studied  evasiveness 
of  State  Department  witnesses  on  the  par- 
ticular subject,  the  censorship  actions  and 
the  comments  of  the  censors  indicate  that, 
within  the  State  Department,  there  is  an  at- 
titude or  policy  founded  on  the  possibility 
of  "evolution"  of  the  Communist  system  in 
dominated  territories.  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau 
proposed  to  State  in  one  of  bis  speeches : 

"Either  we  can  remain  the  champion  In 
tills  ■vicious  race  by  exerting  our  full  strength 
and  rise  to  great  heights  for  the  benefit  for 
all  mankind,  or  we  can  sulk  and  skulk  like 
fearful  and  frustrated  people  and  go  down 
in  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  The  choice  is  ours: 
the  hour  is  late;  the  time  for  decision  li 
now  (H-3I89)." 

A  State  Department  censor  penciled  in  the 
margin  of  the  speech,  opposite  this  para- 
graph, the  following  comments: 

"This  section  might  well  be  tempered  since 
it  largely  rules  out  any  chance  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  Sortet  system.  It  is  a  little  too 
militant  on  the  eve  of  the  Summit.  Eliminate 
either  or  concept  to  allow  p>o8slbllity  of  evo- 
lution of  Soviet  system  (H-3189)." 

Under  Secretary  Ball  was  questioned  ex- 
tensively in  an  effort  to  determine  from  him 
to  what  extent  the  State  Department  policy 
or  attitude  placed  reliance  on  the  possibility 
of  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system  In  order 
to  make  the  prevailing  pwllcy  of  contain- 
ment ultimately  successful.  Mr.  Ball's 
answers,  although  lengthy,  were  neither  en- 
lightening nor  reassuring.  He  testified  that 
U.S.  policy  is  not  based  on  a  Arm  belief  that 
the  Soviet  system  will  evolve,  but  he  then 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee of  the  fact  that  such  an  evolution  is 
now  in  process  (H-2805) ,  He  testified  that  no 
one  could  be  sure  what  turn  this  "evolution" 
would  take,  but  also  explained: 

"They  (the  Communlsta)  are  losing  their 
International  militancy,  becoming  more  na- 
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tionallstic  In  character,  becoming  capable  of 
living  in  a  society  of  free  nations  without 
oeatlng  any  menace  for  them    (H-2804)." 

In  view  of  the  consistency  with  which  any 
paraphrase  of  what  tbe  State  Department 
called  the  "elther-or-concept"  waa  deleted 
in  Mr.  Ball's  rather  specious  testimony  on 
this  point  it  Is  difficult  to  find  anything 
that  would  refute  the  Implication  Inherent  in 
the  censors'  actions  and  comments — that  the 
policy  or  attitude  governing  their  conduct 
was  based  on  the  hope  of  holding  the  line 
through  containment  and,  given  time,  tbe 
Communists  would  abandon  their  aggressive 
nature.  The  implication  of  such  a  policy  or 
attitude  is  supported  by  Its  consistency  with 
the  statement  that  our  policy  la  "to  deter 
foreign  eiggresslon,"  for  such  a  purely  de- 
fensive attitude  could  only  hope  to  succeed 
if  tbe  Communists  ultimately  changed  or 
"evolved." 

Even  the  very  speeches  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  which  Under  Secretary  Ball 
provided  to  the  subcommittee  to  show  that 
the  Department's  attitude  was  not  antago- 
nistic to  "victory,"  strongly  indicates  that 
the  State  Department's  policy  is,  in  fact, 
based  on  a  belief  that  tbe  Communists  will 
change  or  "evolve."  In  a  speech  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  Is  found  this  statement: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist  world  will  increasingly  bring 
pressure  on  their  leaders  to  grant  them  the 
benefits  of  the  free  community  and  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties  which  become  the 
dignity  of  man  (H-2764)."  (E^mpbasls 
added.] 

Mr.  George  C.  McObee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  in  one  of  the  speeches  furnished 
for  the  record : 

"Rather  our  p\irpoBe  is  to  offer  tbe  rulers 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Communist  world 
powerful  incentives  to  abandon  the  'cold 
war'  and  to  substitute  genuine  peace  and 
cooperation  for  the  vague  and  mysteriotis 
'coexistence'   they   have   offered    (H-a765)." 

Prom  another  speech  of  Mr.  McObee  come 
these  statements : 

"We  should  not,  however,  despair  for  tbe 
future.  Increasing  Communist  awareness  of 
the  perils  of  the  arms  race.  Internal  changes 
icithin  the  Communist  society,  and  continu- 
ing Joint  study  and  consideration  of  the  need 
for  inspection  and  the  varied  forms  which 
it  might  take — all  these  may  eventually 
create  some  opportunities  for  agreements 
which  will  moderate  present  risks  (H-2766) ." 
[Emphasis  added.] 
and: 

"Indeed,  fulfillment  of  this  goal — the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  united  community  of  free 
nations — offers  the  best  hope  for  the  ulti- 
mate withering  away  of  the  Communist  of- 
fensive (H-2766)."  [Emphasis  added.] 

And  from  another  speech  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  comes  this  statement: 

"We  should  take  no  cheap  comforts  from 
the  deep  schisms  within  the  Communist  bloc. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  aware  that 
the  concept  of  Independent  nationhood,  of 
national  interest,  and  of  national  culture  are 
day  to  day  asserting  themselves  strongly, 
•^nd  If  we  are  wise,  we  can  patiently  find  ways 
to  pick  up  the  strands  of  overlapping  in- 
terest between  Conmiunlst  nations  and  the 
free  world,  moving  toward  a  cushioning  of 
raw  clash  of  power  (H-2764)." 

if.  Indeed,  official  U.S.  policy  is  not  based 
on  the  expectation  that  the  Communists 
Me  in  the  process  of  "evolving."  then,  at  the 
very  least,  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  permeated  by  such  a  belief. 

The  policies  and  attitudes  revealed  by 
censorship  actions,  comments  of  censors,  and 
the  State  Department's  explanations  in- 
cludes an  abhorrence  of  the  use  of  such 
phrases  as  "victory  in  the  cold  war,"  "win 
the  cold  war,"  "extension  of  freedom"  and 
•Imilar  terms.  One  written  explanation  of 
the  State  Department,  with  reference  to  the 
•ubetltutlon  of  tbe  phrase  "defeat  of  Com- 


munist aggression"  for  tbe  phrase  "victory 
on  each  of  the  fotir  battlefielda  of  tbe  cold 
war,"  despite  Mr.  Ball's  subsequent  char- 
acterization of  thU  quote  as  "Inartistic," 
rings  true  and  consistent  with  the  pattern 
of  censorship.  This  explanation  was: 

"The  word  'victory'  baa  a  D[iilltariBtic  and 
aggressive  ring  lees  suited  than  the  sub- 
stituted phrase  to  describing  our  national 
objectives.  It  Implies  an  'all  or  nothing'  ap- 
proach leaving  no  room  for  accommodation 
(H-3302)." 

Although  this  explanation  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ball  stating  that  it 
was  prepared  under  his  personal  supervision, 
Mr.  Ball  later  retracted  the  explanation  after 
it  was  greeted  with  derisive  protests  in  the 
press  and  on  the  Senate  fioor.  After  the  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Ball  declared  that  this  explana- 
tion did  not  really  refiect  American  foreign 
policy,  and  was  "inartistic." 

Tbe  conclusions  indicated  by  the  censor- 
ship actions  and  the  comments  of  censors 
emanating  from  the  State  Department  were 
reinforced  and  supported  by  the  subsequent 
written  explanations  and  oral  testimony.  This 
conclusion  is  that  we  have  either  a  policy 
or  a  predominate  attitude  which  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objective  is  containment  of  direct  foreign 
military  siggression.  It  does  not  seek  victory 
over  communism,  but  only  to  deter  aggres- 
sion while  seeking  grounds  for  accommoda- 
tion, so  that  the  Communist  dominated  ter- 
ritories will  have  the  necessary  time  In  which 
to  "evolve"  into  nonaggressive,  socialist 
States. 

It  Is  possible  that  censorship  actions  indi- 
cate only  individual,  although  widespread, 
thinking  among  personnel  involved  in  the 
censoring,  rather  than  our  official  foreign 
policy.  However,  the  distinction  makes  little 
difference  in  the  net  results,  if  such  thinking 
dominates  those  who  occupy  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  daily  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

One  factor,  however,  weighs  heavily  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  such  implications 
flow  from  official  foreign  poUcy. 

The  basic  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  incorporated  into  written  form, 
and  presumably,  kept  reasonably  up  to  date. 
Some  of  these  basic  policy  papers  are  Na- 
tional Security  Council  papers,  others  are 
State  Department  papers.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly publicized  in  the  newspapers,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Walt  W.  Rostow.  Counselor 
to  the  State  Department,  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  preparing  an  overall  policy  paper, 
including  foreign  and  military  policy,  for  the 
present  administration  (H-2953-2954) .  There 
wsw  no  need  for  officials  to  resort  to  verbal 
protestations  that  the  censorship  actions  did 
lioi  reflect  official  foreign  policy  if  such  were 
not  the  case.  The  policy  papers  themselves 
could  have  settled  the  matter  conclusively. 

These  policy  papers  were  requested  for  the 
subcommittee's  examination  in  executive 
session,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no 
public  disclosure  of  security  matters.  These 
papers  were  requested  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  when  he  was  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  stated  that  the  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rostow  was  still  a  "working  paper," 
and  as  sucn.  could  not  be  furnished  to  the 
subcommittee  (H-2964) .  Other  policy  papers, 
he  stated,  were  in  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent, since  they  are  National  Security  Coun- 
cil papers.  The  President  was  then  asked  to 
make  these  policy  papers  available  to  the 
subcommittee,  which  he  declined  to  do  (H- 
3160-3161). 

As  noted  hereinabove,  military  personnel, 
except  those  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Directorate  of  Security  Review,  were  not  ex- 
posed to  the  full  spectrum  of  censorship,  and, 
therefore,  were  not  able  to  discern  this  pat- 
tern from  the  State  Department  actions  and 
comments.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  recorded  spontaneous  reaction  of 
one  officer,  who  had  the  limited  experience 


of  seeing  only  tbe  censorship  of  one  officer's 
speeches,  was  typical  of  the  reaction  to  a 
slight  exposure.  Col.  Edward  B.  Rasmessen, 
Staff  Assistant  to  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
while  discussing  on  tbe  telephone  tbe  reasons 
for  the  censorship  by  the  State  Department 
of  one  of  General  White's  speeches,  with 
Prances  W.  Herron,  Deputy  Director  of  tbe 
Policy  Plans  and  Guidance  Staff  of  the  State 
Department,  penciled  the  following  notes  on 
the  back  of  the  censored  copy  of  the  speech: 

State 

(1)  Don't  like  hard  line. 

(2)  Play  everything  soft — tonedown. 

(3)  States  Russians  are  unhappy  because 
they  are  unable  to  pick  up  provocative 
phrases  for  their  propaganda. 

(4)  Mr.  Herron — took  it  higher.  Where — 
no  one  knows  (H-893) . 

Even  with  such  limited  exposure,  military 
personnel  could  hardly  miss  the  "no  win" 
tenor  of  tbe  State  Department's  actions  and 
attitudes. 

CONCI.17SXON8 

The  study  of  the  subcommittee  revealed 
that  there  are  many  procedural  and  orga- 
nizational matters  which  need  Improvement 
or  remedy  in  tbe  review  of  military  speeches 
and  articles,  in  the  internal  information  pro- 
grams on  the  cold  war  and  In  the  policies  and 
procedures  under  which  the  military  par- 
ticipates In  cold  war  seminars  for  the  public. 
These  have  been  set  forth  in  specific  recom- 
mendations following  the  discussion  of  eacb 
specific  phase  of  this  study. 

More  Important,  however,  Is  the  overall 
Issue  which  gives  rise  to  the  circumstances 
which  the  subcommittee  undertook  to  study. 

Tbe  information  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee shows  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
threat  from  tbe  military  to  civilian  su- 
premacy. 

It  Is  clear  that  difficulties  In  each  of  the 
three  phaises  of  the  study  stemmed  directly 
from  a  fundamental  conflict  of  views  as  to 
the  natiue  of  the  Communist  threat,  and, 
consequently,  regarding  the  approach  which 
should  be  adopted  to  defend  against  and 
counter  that  threat.  In  the  hearings  of 
the  subconamlttee,  as  in  this  report  the  two 
views  are  revealed  in  some  detsill.  One  is  rep- 
resented in  large  part  by  the  remarks  and 
statements  of  military  officers  which  were 
censored,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  tbe  sub- 
committee. The  other  view  Is  represented 
largely  by  the  written  comments  of  the  cen- 
sors, tbe  explanation  of  the  cenorshlp  ac- 
tions, and  the  testimony  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

This  conflict  of  views  must  be  resolved  if 
our  Nation  is  to  stirvlve  the  cold  war.  It  can- 
not be  resolved  by  reorganizations  within 
the  Government,  certainly  not  by  "splitting 
the  difference."  In  the  final  analysis,  the  de- 
cision between  the  two  views  must  be  made 
by  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  Nation — 
the  electorate. 

Tbe  right  decision  is  not  likely  to  spring 
from  the  American  people  unless  they  are 
Informed — fully  and  accurately  Informed. 
Most  of  the  facts  on  which  the  American 
people  could  base  a  sound  Judgment  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government,  but  there 
has  been  little  conununication  of  them  to 
the  public. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  meule  a  concerted  effort,  to  the 
limit  of  its  power,  to  keep  the  facts  from 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people  and,  con- 
trary to  President  Kennedy's  expressed  de- 
sire, to  prevent  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  Issues  the  Nation  faces.  If  we  are  to 
Judge  by  the  evasiveness  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  this  effort  springs  from 
the  insecurity  and  Ignorance  which  surround 
the  State  Department's  arguments  on  the 
nature  of  the  Commtmlst  threat  and  the 
policies  which  should  be  followed  In  com- 
bating that  threat. 
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The  hearings  held  by  the  BUbcommlttee. 
and  Its  study  based  on  the  hearings  and  doc- 
uments In  Its  flies,  win  contribute  to  the 
national  Interest  In  the  exact  proportion  that 
It  has  made  facts  available  to  the  public  on 
which  they  can  base  a  responsible  Judgment 
as  to  the  proper  policy  and  course  for  our 
Nation  to  follow  In  the  cold  war.  Not  by  the 
fondest  stretch  of  the  Imagination  oould 
tills  study  have  communicated  all  the  facts 
and  Information  that  are  needed  by  the 
America  people. 

The  most  Important  recommendation 
which  this  subcommittee  could  make  Is  to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill 
to  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  In  the 
Munich  era:  "Tell  the  truth,  tell  the  truth 
to  the  American  people." 


BALTIMORE  SUN  STRONGLY  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT'S  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  has 
drawn  strong  support  from  the  Nation's 
press — and  particularly  from  most  of  the 
newspai>ers  in  this  area. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Baltimore  Sun  has  come  out  four- 
square for  Mr.  Johnson's  plan.  In  a  June 
3  editorial,  the  Sun  declared: 

The  new  District  of  Columbia  government 
would  have  much  greater  flexibility  and 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
Washington  citizens. 

The  Sun  continues: 

To  imderstand  this,  one  has  only  to  imag- 
ine a  situation  whereby  Baltlnu>re  or  some 
other  problem-ridden  modem  city  were  sud- 
denly robbed  of  Its  mayor  and  council  and 
placed  under  the  ^nd  of  remote-control  gov- 
ernment Washington  has  lived  with  since 
1874. 

I  commend  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  arti- 
culating the  basic  Issue  in  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan.  That  Is,  the 
need  for  the  residents  of  Washington  to 
possess  modem  governmental  machin- 
ery to  provide  good  government  to  Dis- 
trict citizens. 

I  Insert  this  editorial  Into  the  Record: 

RZOaCAmZATION 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Wash. 
Ington  city  govenunent,  though  far  from 
being  a  blueprint  for  home  rule.  Is  an  es- 
sential first  step  In  that  direction — aU  the 
more  so  since  the  ultimate  goal  seems  as 
far  out  of  reach  as  ever. 

Under  the  Johnson  Administration's  pro- 
posal, which  takes  effect  automatically  un- 
less Congress  vetoes  it.  the  powers  now  di- 
vided among  three  commissioners  would  be 
brought  together  In  a  single  office.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  executive  oc- 
cupying this  ofDce  would  not  have  sweeping 
new  powers.  What  he  would  have  basically 
is  a  freedom  of  action  Impossible  to  conceive 
under  the  present  arrangement.  He  could, 
for  example,  shift  money  between  municipal 
agencies  or  even  consolidate  agencies  with- 
out congressional  approval.  His  actions  could 
be  overridden  only  by  seven   of  the  nine 


members  of  a  council  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  help  administer  city  affairs.  Ulti- 
mate authority,  of  course,  would  rest  with 
Congress,  and  all  the  officials,  the  commis- 
sioner as  well  as  the  council,  would  be  ap- 
pointed (by  the  ft-esldent)  rather  than 
elected. 

Still,  despite  these  drawbacks,  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  government  would  have 
much  greater  flexibility  and  would  be  more 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  Washington  citi- 
zens. To  understand  this,  one  has  only  to 
imagine  a  situation  whereby  Baltimore  or 
some  other  problem-ridden  modem  city  were 
suddenly  robbed  of  its  mayor  and  council 
and  placed  under  the  kind  of  remote-control 
government  Washington  has  lived  with  since 
1874. 


NEW  FCC  RULING  STAGGERING  IN 
ITS  INVASION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY  AND  ITS 
USURPATION  OF  POWER  OVER 
THE  NEWS  AND  PROGRAMING 
CONTENT  OF  OUR  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION  STATIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  June  3,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Issued  a 
new  ruling  imder  Its  "fairness  doctrine" 
that  is  staggering  in  its  Invasion  of  con- 
gressional authority  and  its  usurpation 
of  power  over  the  news  and  program- 
ing content  of  our  radio  and  television 
stations. 

This  ruling,  the  FCC  maintains,  ap- 
plies for  now  only  to  one  product — ciga- 
rettes. But  If  this  assumption  of  power 
by  FCC  is  allowed  t©  stand,  my  powers  of 
imagination  are  not  up  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  having  our  airwaves  filled  with 
nothing  more  than  self-appointed,  so- 
called  responsible  groups  demanding 
time  to  argue  about  the  merits  of  prac- 
tically every  type  of  commercial  that 
may  be  aired.  And  It  Is  not  inconceivable 
to  think  that  some  other  agency  may  at- 
tempt to  apply  a  similar  doctrine  to  all 
publications— as  Indeed,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  not  too  long  ago  at- 
tempted when  it  sought  to  dictate  the 
content  of  print  advertisements  for  ciga- 
rettes. 

Completely  aside  from  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  cigarette  smoking  contro- 
versy, let  us  consider  just  what  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
done  in  this  ruling : 

First,  it  has  iiiled  that  any  radio  or 
television  station  carrying  perfectly  le- 
gitimate advertising  for  a  legal  product 
must  tailor  its  news  reporting  and  its 
other  program  content  so  as  to  include 
each  week  a  significant  amount  of  free 
messages  from  the  people  who  do  not  like 
the  product. 

The  FCC  even  specifically  designated 
one  private,  fundraislng  agency  as  an 
acceptable  source  of  such  messages. 
Heaven  help  us  when  all  other  such 
agencies,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  their 
particular  causes,  realize  the  potential  of 


such  free  time  mandated  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency. 

I  can  only  conclude  those  who  con- 
scientiously oppose  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  believe  them  to  be  harm- 
ful, will  be  happy  at  a  chance  to  go  after 
the  beer  and  wine  advertisements. 

Second,  but  equally  important  in 
making  this  ruling,  the  FCC  has  In  ef- 
feet  written  new  laws  for  Congress  in  an 
area  where  Congress  specifically  and  ex- 
pressly avoided  legislating.  In  fact,  the 
FCC,  In  citing  the  Senate  Report  No.  195 
relating  to  the  cigarette  labeling  legis- 
latlon,  so  distorted  the  passage  quoted 
therefrom  as  to  reverse  its  meaning,  "nie 
FCC  emphasized  an  introductory  clause 
from  one  sentence  in  that  report  but 
completely  omitted  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence that  made  the  positive  assertion 
that— 

It  was  the  committee's  unanimous  judg. 
ment  that  no  warning  In  cigarette  advertis- 
ing should  be  required  pending  the  showing 
that  these  vigorous,  but  less  drastic,  steps 
have  not  adequately  alerted  the  public  to 
the    potential    hazard    of    smoking. 

Yet.  the  FCC  has  created  a  fiction  that 
it  is  carrying  out  a  congressional  Intent 
by  Its  ruling  that  If  radio  or  television 
stations  carry  cigarette  commercials  they 
must  also  carry — free.  If  necessary- 
warnings  about  cigarettes,  a  requirement 
the  Congress  specifically  rejected. 

The  cigarette  commercials  at  which 
the  PCC's  ruling  is  aimed  do  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  discuss  the  health  aspects  of 
cigarette  smoking  one  way  or  another. 
The  FCC  itself  says  that  the  advertise- 
ments promote  the  use  of  a  particular 
cigarette  as  attractive  and  enjoyable. 
But  the  free  time  of  news  and  other  pro- 
grams that  the  FCC  is  requiring  will 
permit  groups  to  spresul  charges  that 
"the  normal  use  of  this  product  can  be 
a  hazard  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
persons,"  to  quote  the  FCC. 

There  are  many  recognized  authorities 
who  take  Issue  with  such  broad  general 
accusations.  The  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  heard  some  of  these 
authorities  during  deliberations  on  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act  In  1964  and  1965 
and  presumably  took  their  testimony  into 
consideration  when  the  decision  was 
mtule  not  to  require  warnings  in  adver- 
tisements. 

One  of  these  authorities.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Ober.  the  director  of  laboratories, 
at  Knickerbocker  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  told  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  in  his  testimony,  that 
many  sincere  opponents  of  cigarette 
smoking  seem  to  belong  to  what  he  called 
the  Puritan  school  of  cancer  causatloa 
Dr.  Ober  said: 

They  tell  us  that  smoking  causes  lung 
cancer,  sexual  intercourse  causes  cancer  of 
the  cervix,  and  drinking  causes  cancer  of  tlie 
throat.  Lord  help  us  all  I  What  will  they  find 
next?  I  think  if  one  starts  off  with  the  notion 
that  anything  a  man  does  which  gives  him 
pleasure  is  probably  sinful,  it  is  only  one 
step  to  think  it  is  harmful,  and  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  pass  a  law  against  it  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Ober  further  said: 

The  only  really  scientlflc  statement  one 
can  make  at  the  present  time  Is  that  no  one 
really  knows  what  causes  lung  cancer.  (Hear- 
ings, House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Serial  89-11,  p.  343) 
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other  scientists  have  c<»ne  to  similar 
conclusions  about  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  other 
diseases. 

Yet,  despite  the  unproven  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  research  in  these  fields,  the 
FCC  has  now  endorsed  one  of  these 
theories — the  smoking  theory — and  ruled 
that  broadcasters  must  devote  public 
time  to  propagandizing  it.  By  so  doing, 
the  PCC  has  made  a  scientific  decision, 
which  is  entirely  outside  the  area  of  its 
competence. 

Should  not  the  FCC's  fairness  doc- 
trine also  direct  broadcasting  stations 
to  air  both  sides— or  rather  all  aspects — 
of  the  cigarette  smoking  controversy? 
I  should  think  it  should. 

Should  not  the  PCC  require  broadcast- 
ers to  invite  Dr.  Ober  and  other  scien- 
tists to  rebut  the  propaganda  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Public 
Health  Service?  I  should  think  it  should. 

However,  my  overriding  concern  Is 
that  this  arrogation  of  authority  will  be 
extended  beyond  cigarettes.  If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

What  Is  to  prevent  the  FCC  upon  peti- 
tion of  any  individual  with  a  pet  peeve 
from  insisting  that  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions doctor  up  their  news  and  program- 
ing to  allow — 

The  auto  safety  critics  to  answer  auto- 
mobile advertisements  that  suggest 
power  and  speed  are  essential  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  fun  and  glamour  in 
driving  a  car? 

The  antifiuoridation  forces,  which  are 
potent,  to  demand  free  time  to  spread 
their  messages  in  rebuttal  to  tooth- 
pastes which  advertise  fiuorides  for 
cavity  control? 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  appear  weekly  or  more  frequ- 
ently on  every  station  that  carries  beer 
or  wine  commercials? 

The  perennial  aspirin  antagonists  to 
demand  use  of  their  press  releases  about 
what  they  think  aspirin  does  or  does  not 
do  to  health  when  misused? 

Such  a  list  of  those  demanding  free 
time  to  argue  with  advertisements  could 
go  on  and  on — touching  practically  every 
product  that  is  advertised  on  the  air. 

I  can  almost  hear  the  news  programs 
of  the  future  now — a  series  of  one  release 
after  another  from  fundraislng  and 
other  pet  peeve  organizations  complain- 
ing about  the  commercials  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  their  free  news 
time. 

The  wars  In  the  Par  East  tmd  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  be  relegated  to  minor  bul- 
letins on  the  air.  Actions  of  Congress 
and  Government  would  be  given  short 
shrift  while  the  newscaster  drones  on 
about  arguments  whether  or  not  to  drive 
a  car,  whether  to  smoke  or  not,  whether 
to  drink  beer  or  not,  whether  to  brush 
your  teeth  with  fluorides  safely,  and 
whether  to  try  to  relieve  headaches  by 
taking  aspirin. 

We  will  have  come  into  a  brave  new 
world,  not  of  gods  and  antlgods,  but  of 
commercials  and  antlcommercials  pour- 
ing out  endlessly  over  the  speakers  of 
big  brothers. 

My  head  reels  as  I  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  evils  that  may  be  com- 
mitted under  this  enormous  stretching 


of    the    innocuous-soimding    "fairness 
doctrine." 

In  all  fairness,  this  kind  of  big  brother- 
ism  should  be  stopped  now — before  it 
gets  out  of  hand. 


Interest  in  this  important  function  of 
personnel  administration. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES   TRAIN- 
ING ACT,   PUBLIC   LAW    85-507 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  is  releasing 
a  report  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  Government  Elmployees  Training 
Act,  Public  Law  85-507.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Government  spent  over  $180  mil- 
lion training  some  906,000  Federal  civil- 
ian employees.  About  77  percent  of  this 
training  was  developed  and  conducted 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  them- 
selves for  their  own  employees.  In  fact, 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  employees  were 
trained  through  Interagency  programs. 

This  report  reflects  the  first  congres- 
sional review  of  this  most  important  and 
expensive  Federal  personnel  function; 
namely,  training  of  Federal  Government 
personnel.  The  purpose  of  the  review  by 
our  subcommittee  was  to  determine  such 
items  as:  First,  the  overall  cost  of  train- 
ing; second,  recent  trends  in  the  pro- 
grams; third,  numbers  of  personnel  who 
have  received  training;  and,  fourth, 
types  of  training  being  given.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch,  plus 
on-site  reviews  by  our  subcommittee 
staff,  we  were  able  to  respond  factually  to 
the  various  stated  objectives. 

This  report.  House  Report  No.  329,  of 
June  1, 1967,  covers  not  only  the  findings 
of  the  subcommittee  but  also  recom- 
mends actions  for  improving  the  many 
training  programs  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  points  up  a  definite  need  for 
a  more  effective  leadership  role  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  One  of  the  sev- 
eral recommendations  proposes  a  better 
and  more  effective  cost  system.  The  re- 
port also  indicates  that  the  various  types 
of  training  justified  under  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Training  Act  are  In 
need  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  report 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  is  going  to  provide  man- 
agement offlciids  guidelines  for  closer 
and  more  objective  reviews  of  civilian 
personnel  training.  Officials  in  several 
departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  have  al- 
ready Indicated  to  our  subcommittee  staff 
the  value  of  the  report  in  this  respect. 

I  plan  to  make  copies  of  the  report 
available  to  the  various  interested  com- 
mittees of  the  House;  and,  may  I  assure 
you  and  the  Members,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  have  a  continued  and  active 


FLYING  A  BIG  FLAG 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  most  of  us  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze  stirs  deep  reverence 
for  this  wonderful  Nation,  the  greatest 
hope  on  this  earth  for  men  who  seek  to 
be  truly  free.  On  occasion  the  sight  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  been  known 
to  produce  a  tear  in  the  eye  as  past  re- 
membrances of  the  good,  the  proud  and 
the  magnificent  moments  of  American 
history  come  to  consciousness  that  is  too 
often  occupied  with  more  pressing  day- 
to-day  problems. 

Most  of  us  have  been  hurt  and  shocked 
by  the  disrespect  that  has  been  shown  to 
the  UJS.  flag  by  a  very  small  number  of 
publicity-seeking  rabble  rousers.  They 
profess  protest  but  the  entire  focus  of 
their  action  is  designed  to  alienate,  de- 
stroy and  divide.  In  spuming  construc- 
tive activity  which  might  alleviate  their 
problem  and  in  disregarding  ordinary 
process  for  redress  of  their  real  or 
imagined  grievances,  they  demonstrate 
in  actions  that  override  their  words  that 
their  most  basic  aims  are  troublemaking 
and  publicity  seeking. 

While  these  rare  instances  of  disaffec- 
tion and  disrespect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  rate  considerable  attention,  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleague  a  far 
more  Impressive  article,  one  of  proper 
respect  and  honor  for  our  flag. 

The  current  issue  of  Reynolds  Review, 
a  magazine  for  the  employees  of  the  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Co.,  tells  the  story  of  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Diggle,  Sr.,  a  retired  em- 
ployee of  the  Reynolds  Alloys  Plant  In 
Sheffield,  Ala. 

Although  not  a  native  son,  Mr.  Diggle 
knows  the  significance  of  our  Nation's 
beautiful  flag  and  of  the  glorious  poten- 
tials it  represents  for  every  citizen  who 
will  apply  himself. 

He  was  one  of  four  Alabama  residents 
to  be  honored  with  the  Americanism 
Award  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  last  year.  No  ordinary  Amer- 
ican fiag  Is  good  enough  for  Mr.  Diggle. 
He  files  an  imusually  large  American  flag 
from  the  pole  In  his  front  yard. 

Mr.  Diggle  will  be  flying  his  flag  next 
week  as  thoughtful  Americans  honor  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  June  14,  Flag  Day. 

In  commemoration  of  the  190th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  the  official  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  I  will  have  the  article  from 
the  Reynolds  Review  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Hk  Flus  a  Bio   Flag 

He  is  a  proud  An:ierlcan — some  might  say, 
one  of  a  disappearing  breed. 

A  man  who  Is  hiunble,  loyal,  and  above 
all,  patriotic.  He  jumped  ship  at  the  age  of 
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19  to  swim  to  America's  abore,  arriving  with- 
out a  penny  In  hla  pocket. 

That's  the  same  man  who  last  year  ac- 
cepted the  coveted  DAR  Americanism  Award 
with  team  In  his  eyes. 

Fiction?  Ko.  rather  a  brief  biography  of 
Frederick  J.  Dlggle,  St.,  a  former  chief  drafts- 
man who  retired  from  Reynolds  alloys  plant, 
Sheffield,  Ala..  In  1959. 

The  story  of  how  Fred  arrived  In  this  coun- 
try and  eventually  became  a  Reynolds  em- 
ployee la  more  exciting  than  ilctlon.  He  was 
IB  and  serving  as  a  Junior  engineer  aboard 
a  British  Merchantman  when  he  met  an 
American  stowaway.  During  the  long  voyage 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  two  became  friends  and 
soon  the  stowaway  sold  him  the  idea  of  stay- 
ing In  America.  When  the  ship  reached  Oulf- 
p(»t,  the  c&ptaln  refused  him  an  advance  in 
■alary  and  shore  leave.  He  and  his  new-found 
friend,  John  QroutcJa,  swam  ashore  with 
their  clothes  tied  to  their  b<u:ka. 

The  day  was  July  4,  1913. 

As  the  Dlggle  success  story  la  unveiled, 
Fred  recalls  the  dlfflcultlea  of  finding  work 
because  he  was  not  an  American  citizen,  liv- 
ing on  ten  cents  a  day,  and  taking  whatever 
work  he  could  find. 

FlnaUy,  hla  skill  as  a  machinist,  his  father's 
trade,  landed  him  a  job  working  for  the  rail- 
road and  because  It  reminded  him  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  he  settled  In  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  He  later  married  and  became  nat- 
uralized in  1931. 

By  1941  his  skill  as  a  machinist  led  him 
to  Reynolds  alloys  plant  as  general  shop  fore- 
man. True  to  hlB  American  dream,  Fred 
moved  up  the  ladder  at  the  plant  and  prior 
to  his  retirement,  was  in  charge  of  the  engi- 
neers and  draftsmen  who  designed  plant 
equipment. 

The  DAR  Americanism  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Fred  last  yew  in  Sheffield.  He  is 
one  of  only  four  Alabamlans  to  receive  the 
distinguished  honor.  The  local  chapter  of 
DAR  must  submit  the  individual^  qualifica- 
tions to  state  and  national  organizations  for 
review.  Only  after  a  national  committee  has 
approved  it  can  a  local  chapter  present  the 
award. 

Fred  can  and  would  talk  about  American- 
Ism  all  day.  An  ordinary  American  Flag  is  not 
good  enough  for  him.  He  flies  an  unusually 
large  flag  on  a  ten-foot  pole  In  his  yard.  Fred 
knows  and  looks  fM-ward  to  the  days  having 
apecial  patriotic  significance  and  urges  all 
his  neighbors  to  fly  their  flags  on  these  days. 


vldes  for  the  setting  of  rates  as  well  as 
the  modification  of  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  SEnTLEMENT  OP  RAILROAD 
DISPUTES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dxngell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aiicansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  Joint  resolution  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  responsible  alternative  before 
the  committee  when  the  railroad  legisla- 
tion Is  considered. 

Our  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  orders  directing  the  car- 
riers to  transport  necessary  materials. 
He  may  make  whatever  rules  and  regula- 
tions win  be  needed.  The  resolution  pro- 


GROWTH  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
AND  VERNON  COURT  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE    IN   NEWPORT.    R.I. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Qerkain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junior  college  movement  in  these  United 
States  had  made  extraordinary  gains 
during  the  past  few  decades  and  has  at- 
tained a  position  of  great  significance, 
admiration,  and  respect  in  the  vital  field 
of  education. 

It  has  expanded  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  strengthened  it  through  imagi- 
native and  bold  approaches  to  the 
process  of  education.  The  Junior  colleges 
across  our  land  have  reached  out  to  em- 
brace many  special  groups  who  perhaps 
would  not  have  attained  a  higher  edu- 
cation had  they  only  been  confronted 
with  the  prospect  of  entering  a  univer- 
sity. They  have  also  served  to  inspire 
and  guide  many  of  their  graduates  to 
still  higher  education. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  those  who 
have  contributed  towards  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  this  movement  for  it  has 
significantly  contributed  towards  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future  as  well. 

Though  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest 
State,  it  nevertheless  boasts  four  Junior 
colleges,  all  of  which  have  greatly  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Rhode  Island  as  an 
area  having  many  fine  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

One  of  those  Is  Vernon  Court  Junior 
College  situated  in  historic  and  pictur- 
esque Newport.  The  meteoric  growth  of 
this  fine  Junior  college  is  worthy  of  much 
praise  and  one  of  the  voices  raised  In 
praise  of  this  fine  institution  Is  that  of 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Mand,  my  highly  re- 
spected and  good  friend.  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Horn. 

Dr.  Horn  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  third  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Vernon  Court 
Junior  College  at  which  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  submit  Dr.  Horn's  eloquent  address 
for  the  Congressional  Record.  In  addi- 
tion to  mentioning  Vernon  Court's  de- 
velopment, it  contains  a  very  meaning- 
ful message  centered  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  and  clearly  points 
out  that  "the  single  individual  counts 
and  counts  frightfully  in  the  modem 
world."  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  Dr.  Horn's  remarks  most  inspiring 
and  worthy  of  great  consideration. 

Dr.  Horn's  remarks  follow: 

The  Imdivisual  sr  a  Mass  Woild 
(Commencement  address  by  Francis  H.  Horn) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  at  this  third  com- 
mencement of  Vernon  Court  Junior  College. 


I  have  watched  its  almost  miraculous  growth 
since  Dr.  Ashley  first  established  the  College 
and  before  It  enrolled  any  students.  I  have 
done  this  with  more  than  the  usual  Interait 
that  the  president  of  an  older  and  larger 
Institution  of  higher  learning  demonatrate* 
when  a  new  college  becomee  his  neighbor 
This  more  personal  intereet  eprlnga  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  an  old  Junior  college  man  my- 
self,  having  begun  my  administrative  career 
over  thirty  years  ago  as  head  of  a  amali 
privately-controlled  Junior  college  In  New 
Haven,  a  college  I  served  for  six  years  until 
I  entered  the  Army  In  1942.  This  was  a  young 
college  too.  In  Its  sixth  year  when  I  accepted 
appointment  to  Its  staff. 

In  retrospect,  thoee  years  in  a  young,  vigor- 
ous, growing  Junior  college,  In  which  every- 
one,  faculty  and  students,  knew  everyone  else, 
were  from  some  angles,  the  most  exciting 
and  satisfying  of  my  educational  career.  They 
created  in  me,  moreover,  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  Junior  college  movement,  a  solid 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  Junior  college 
in  American  higher  education,  and  a  lasting 
dedication  to  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  Junior  college  opportunities  through- 
out the  country. 

I  was  more  than  happy,  therefore,  to  learn 
of  Dr.  Ashley's  plans  for  a  Junior  college  for 
women  here  in  Newport,  and  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  I  was  able  to  render  as  head 
of  Rhode  Island's  state  university.  The  buc- 
cess  of  Vernon  Court  Junior  College  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  all  of  us  in  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  state  are  delighted  to  see 
how  much  has  been  accomplished  In  such  a 
short  time.  I  want,  therefore,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  President  Ashley  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  administration,  faculty,  and 
staff  for  what  they  have  achieved  here. 
Among  these  associates,  I  want  especially  ta 
mention  my  good  friend  and  former  boas,  Dr. 
Michael  Walsh,  who,  I  assume,  first  admitted 
all  you  graduates  to  the  college:  and  my 
former  colleague.  Admiral  Soott  Umsted,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  and  a  superb 
teacher,  whom  I  hope  many  of  you  have  en- 
Joyed  In  the  classroom.  There  are  many 
others  here  at  Vernon  Court  whom  I  dont 
know,  but  I'm  sure  you  will  remember  them 
with  pleasure  and  with  appreciation  for  what 
they  have  contributed  to  your  education. 

To  you  parents,  may  I  say  that  your  daugh- 
ters have  been  privileged  to  be  students  at 
Vernon  Court.  The  College  Is  an  exciting 
place  in  which  to  live  and  study,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  Newport,  the  more  envious  I 
become  of  those  who  can  live  here,  even  if 
for  only  two  years.  I  felt  so  confident  of  the 
advantages  of  being  a  student  at  Vernon 
Court  that  I  sent  my  daughter  here  last  fall. 
I  regret  to  asy  that  she  dropped  out — I'm 
afraid  that  living  all  her  life  in  the  acadonlc 
world  has  caused  her  to  revolt  against  It— 
and  I'm  sorry  she  won't  l>e  here  a  year  from 
now  at  the  1968  commencement  exercise*. 
But  if  I  had  another  daughter  ready  for  col- 
lege, I'd  be  happy  were  she  to  come  to  Vernon 
Court.  I'm  sure  you  graduates  have  been 
generally  happy  here,  have  found  your  studies 
challenging  and  interesting,  and  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  future  life  of  satisfaction 
and  usefulness.  Certainly,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  graduation  today  and  predict  that 
you  will  come  to  look  upon  yoiu  two  yean 
here  at  Vernon  Court  as  among  the  happiest 
of  your  life. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  stop  here — and  I'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  object  if  I  did.  But  tradition— 
and  it's  a  tradition  of  over  three  centuries 
In  America — requires  that  there  be  an  ad- 
drees  of  some  length  and  seriousness  of 
thought  as  part  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. And  though  Vernon  Court  is  a  very 
young  ooUege  indeed,  I  believe  one  tradition 
it  must  hold  to  is  that  of  the  coounence- 
ment  address.  So  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  matter  that  I  believe  to  be  Impor- 
tant tmd  that  I  hope  will  seem  relevant  to 
you  and  your  future.  I  want  to  discuss  soma 
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Ideas  concerning  the  attitudes  of  students, 
and  older  adults  as  well,  that  I  believe  de- 
jerve  your  consideration.  I  give  to  these  re- 
marks the  title  of  "The  Individual  in  a 
Mass  World." 

Let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  of  what 
the  scientists  have  done  to  our  concept  of 
the  world.  The  astroncMners  have  shown  us 
that  our  universe  la  only  one  of  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  similar  universes.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  physicists  have  demonstrated 
that  even  the  atom  is  a  universe  in  itself. 
Geologists  tell  us  that  our  world  is  billions 
of  years  old,  with  the  anthropologists  push- 
ing the  beginning  of  man  farther  and  far- 
ther back  In  time.  Two  years  ago,  wlille  on 
a  photographic  safari  in  East  Africa,  I  camped 
near  the  Olduval  Gorge,  where  Professor  L. 
S.  B.  Leakey  in  1960  discovered  the  foeell 
bones  of  an  ancestor  of  ours  estimated  to 
be  1,300,000  years  old,  and  where  he  found 
the  remains  of  a  possible  progenitor  of  man 
some  20,000,000  years  old.  The  individual 
seems  InBlgnlflcant  In  this  perspective  of 
aeons  of  time  and  the  Immensity  of  space. 

The  social  scientists  also  contribute  to 
this  impression  of  insignificance.  They  too 
deal  with  fantastic  figures.  The  demographers 
report  that  before  the  year  2000,  the  world's 
population  will  double  its  present  figure  to 
over  six  billion,  with  1,600,000,000  Chinese 
alone.  Educators  predict  over  ten  milUon  stu- 
dents in  American  colleges  by  1978.  The 
economists  have  long  since  accustomed  us 
to  thinking  In  terms  of  billions,  what  with 
an  annual  federal  budget  of  over  $120  bil- 
lion, a  national  debt  ceiling  Just  raised  to 
1365  billion,  and  an  annual  groes  national 
product  that  in  1967  will  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

These  and  similar  figures  that  we  deal 
with  dally  make  the  number  "one"  seem 
very  small  and  insignificant  indeed.  The  de- 
velopments of  our  society,  moreover,  from 
plans  for  one-thousand-passenger  airplanes 
to  mergers  involving  giant  business  and  In- 
dustrial Interests,  are  on  an  ever  vaster  and 
vaster  scale,  so  that  our  lives  seem  endlessly 
caught  up  in  bigness;  the  single  Indlvlduail 
tends  to  feel  helpless  In  the  midst  of  this 
mass  world  of  ours. 

The  sense  of  helplessness,  of  insignificance, 
is  further  enhanced  by  three  other  aspects  of 
modern  life.  These  suggest  that  man  has 
little  control  over  his  own  destiny,  that  he 
Is  the  prey  of  conditions  or  forces  about 
which  be  can  do  little  or  nothing,  in  short, 
that  It  is  mockery  to  claim,  with  the  poet, 
that  man  is  the  master  of  hla  fate,  the  cap- 
tain of  his  soul.  One  of  these  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  point  of  view  is  the  fatal- 
istic determinism  of  some  of  the  behavioral 
scientists.  The  sociologists,  for  example,  often 
lay  the  blame  for  what  a  person  Is  not  on 
the  Individual,  but  on  society.  Psychologists 
maintain  that  we  are  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  predictability  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior  and  some  of  them  suggest  that  the 
time  will  come  when  "we  can  direct  human 
destiny  as  easily  and  as  competently  as  we 
now  control  atomic  fission."  Ood  spare  the 
day! 

Another  phenomenon  of  our  day  which 
contributes  to  this  sense  of  futility  so  far 
as  the  Individual  is  concerned  Is  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  techniques  of  promotion 
as  used  In  selling  and  public  relations.  Our 
lives  are  dominated  by  the  mass  media  of 
communications.  We  appear  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  great  advertising  agencies.  We 
know  about  the  opmion-makers,  the  hidden 
persuaders,  the  power  elite.  We  are  aware 
that  we  are  being  subjected  to  constant  prop- 
aganda, even  in  the  press.  We  suspect  that 
our  thinking  is  being  done  for  us,  that  we 
are  being  manipulated  and  exploited,  and 
that,  in  general,  there  is  littte  which  we,  as 
Individuals,  can  do  about  it. 

The  third  factor  that  contributes  to  our 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  insignificance  Is 
what  for  years  has  been  called  the  "cold  war," 


but  which  in  Southeast  Asia  is  now  a  very 
hot  war  indeed,  and,  unfortunately,  war  at 
its  ugliest  and  most  sordid.  As  the  conflict 
is  enlarged,  our  manpKrwer  commitment  in- 
creased— it  appears  likely  that  a  further 
buildup  of  troops  wlU  bring  our  total  strength 
in  Viet  Nam  to  about  half  a  million  Amer- 
ican men  by  the  end  of  the  year — and  our 
operations  accordingly  stepped  up,  such  es- 
calation forces  us  to  live  dally  with  the  night- 
marish thought  that  the  powder  keg  upon 
which  we  are  sitting  may  blow  up  at  any 
time  and  we  can  do  nothing  about  it.  We 
know  that  civilization,  perhaps  mankind  it- 
self, hangs  in  the  balance;  that  the  power 
of  destruction  now  In  man's  hands  Is  total. 
We  know  too  that  not  only  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  miscalculation  or 
error  or  even  downright  stubbornness  may 
lead  us  Into  the  third  world  war,  but  also 
that  a  young  officer  in  charge  of  a  defense 
post  somewhere,  or  piloting  a  bomber  toward 
some  target,  possibly  dangerously  close  to 
Red  China,  may  unwittingly  trigger  the  third 
world  war  and  perhaps  bring  the  world  crash- 
ing dovTn  on  our  heads.  The  uncertainty  and 
the  fear  affect  us  all,  but  especially  coUege 
students  who  are  graduatmg  this  May  and 
June.  The  draft  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
men  graduates  makes  them  especially  aware 
of  how  little  they  may  be  in  control  of  even 
their  immediate  future.  Long-'iaid  plans  hang 
In  a  balance  of  iincertalnty. 

I  could  set  forth  more  of  these  factors  in 
our  daUy  lives  that  on  the  one  hand  seem 
to  make  man  smaller  and  smaller  and  on  the 
other  to  shift  the  control  of  his  destiny  from 
himself  to  others.  But  I  have  suggested 
enough  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
that  contribute  to  his  sense  of  frustration 
and  insignificance  and  helplessness. 

The  result  is  that  the  individual  today  is 
losing  himself  in  the  group;  he  becomes  a 
face  In  the  lonely  crowd,  a  statistic  In  a 
rep>ort,  a  number  stored  In  a  computer.  In 
any  case,  he  Is  convinced  that  as  one  Indlvid- 
\ial,  he  doesn't  count  for  much.  He  looks  to 
others  to  provide  the  answers  for  him,  to 
take  action  to  settle  his  and  the  world's 
problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  re- 
ported last  year,  finds  "distinct  signs  of 
growth  of  a  totalitarian  mentality  In  Ameri- 
can youth,"  because,  the  researcher  main- 
tained, people  who  worry  about  events 
beyond  their  control,  such  as  a  world  war, 
tend  to  favor  totalitarian  control  of  society. 
The  military  coup  in  Greece,  according  to 
Max  Lerner  in  a  recent  column,  was  possible 
because  of  the  Greek  people's  willingness  to 
scuttle  their  traditional  democratic  tradi- 
tions in  order  to  leave  the  answers  to  the 
nation's  complex  problems  to  dictators.  Here 
m  America  the  individual,  especially  the 
college  graduate,  tends  to  throw  up  his  bands 
and  lament.  What  can  I  do  in  this  world  in 
which  the  forces  in  control  are  so  vast  and 
BO  indifferent  to  the  indlvidiial?  This  Is  an 
attitude  that  dlsturba  me  very  much.  The 
college  graduate  in  1967  Is  looking  toward 
the  world  outside  his  present  academic  walls, 
and  wondering  not  Just  what  the  future  holds 
for  him.  but  whether  he  can  do  anything 
about  his  future.  What  good,  he  asks  him- 
self, are  ambition  and  determination  and 
making  plans  In  this  kind  of  a  world? 

I  would  urge  you  Vernon  Court  students 
to  set  yourselves  firmly  against  this  point 
of  view.  I  believe  that  not  only  does  the 
individual  still  count  for  somethmg,  but  also 
that  he  remains  the  key  to  the  world  and 
What  happens  to  It.  Regardless  of  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  scientists  regarding 
the  vastness  and  the  impersonality  of  the 
universe,  of  the  trends  toward  bigness  that 
are  everywhere  evident,  and  of  our  se«nlng 
Inability  to  control  our  own  livee,  I  say  to 
you  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  fate  of  the 
world  Ues  In  the  bands  of  individuals,  of 
men  and  women  like  you  and  me,  and  that 
ambition  and  determination  and  planning 
are  significant  and  desirable  for  each  one  of 


us.  I  say  also  that  the  i»oblem  of  what  we 
will  do  with  our  lives  is  not  greatly  different 
In  the  space  age  from  what  it  was  a  century 
ago  when  our  country  was  recovering  from 
the  ClvU  War,  or  three  centuries  ago  when 
ova  Pviritan  forefathers  were  carving  a  new 
nation  out  of  the  wilderness,  or  indeed  2500 
years  ago  when  Socrates  exhorted  his  fellow 
citizens  to  live  virtuously  \n  ancient  Athens. 
I  would  have  you  understand  that  the  rea- 
son for  all  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
agencies  that  have  developed  throughout  his- 
tory is  not  the  welfare  of  society  with  a 
capital  S  or  of  mankind  with  a  capital  M — 
their  goal  is  the  welfare  of  the  Indlvldiial 
TTian  and  woman.  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand eUso  that  the  individual  man  and 
woman  defljiltely  help  determine  that  wel- 
fare. 

Consider  why  aU  of  us  are  worried  about 
a  tnird  World  War,  particularly  about  the 
escalation  of  the  conflict  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
Impersonal  and  ideological  forces  such  as 
nationalism  and  communism  are  at  work 
contributing  to  conditions  of  tension  and 
conflict  that  have  led  \is  to  the  present 
dismal  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  that 
can  lead  to  a  world  war.  But  communism 
was  loosed  In  the  world  by  Marx  and  Lenin, 
and  now  is  preached  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Consider  some  of  the  movers 
and  sliakerB  of  today's  world  from  Castro  to 
de  Oaulle  to  Nasser. 

Above  aU,  consider  that  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  President  Johnson  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  final  dedBlons  affecting  our  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  It  is  individuals  who 
make  the  decisions  that  set  forces  in  motion 
that  subsequently  seem  inevitable.  If  cer- 
tain individuals  had  the  intelligence,  the 
courage,  and  the  will  to  change  current 
trends,  the  great  burden  of  armaments  could 
be  lifted  from  the  world's  shoulders,  peace 
could  be  restored,  and  the  fear  of  annihila- 
tion disappear  from  the  earth. 

Okay,  you  may  say,  of  course  IndivldualB 
such  as  President  Johnson  and  General  de 
GauUe  and  other  big  shots  like  thnn  count 
for  something  and  Influence  history.  But 
rm  J  list  an  ordinary  person — I  don't  reaUy 
count  in  the  vast  scheme  of  things.  But  you 
dot 

Tou  count  more  than  ever,  and  can  make 
your  Influence  felt  more  widely  and  more 
positively  than  ever  before.  Just  look  around 
you  in  your  own  home  town,  and  you  wUl 
find  ample  evidence  of  what  Individuals  can 
do  to  improve  their  communities  if  they  really 
put  their  minds  and  energies  to  work  on  the 
task. 

If  you  want  a  sui>erb  example  of  what  one 
determined  and  dedicated  individual  can  do 
In  this  world  of  vast  giants  and  in  the  face 
of  seemingly  Impossible  odds,  consider  the 
case  of  the  young  lawyer,  Ralph  Nader.  Here 
is  a  modem  David  attacking  the  Oollaths  of 
American  industry — the  auto  manufac- 
turers— and  not  only  surviving  but  Uterally 
bringing  them  to  account. 

There  is  no  cause  for  yoimg  people  to  feel 
insignificant  or  helpless;  it  is  wrong  for  you 
to  be  indifferent  or  apathetic  on  the  basis 
that  the  world  Is  too  vast,  its  problems  too 
complex  for  one  ilndlvldual  to  do  anything 
Important  about  them.  The  single  Individual 
coimts  and  counts  frightfiQly  in  the  modem 
world.  The  world  wUl  be  what  individuals 
want  it  to  be.  The  world  will  be  a  better 
world,  a  happier  world,  a  safer  world  for  us 
and  our  chUdren  and  our  chUdren's  chU- 
dren  If  the  individuals  making  it  up  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Individuals.  Let  me  now  very 
briefiy  suggest  several  characteristics  that 
I  would  urge  you  students  to  strive  for.  I 
would  point  out  Just  three  broad  objec- 
tives to  serve  you  as  guldeposts  as  you  face 
the  future. 

First,  make  Icnowledge  your  guide  to  action. 
In  this  complex  world,  our  decisions  must 
be  taken  only  after  reasoned  Judgment  based 
upon  the  facts.  You  have  received  a  good 
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foiudatlon  at  Vernon  Court  for  making  tills 
a  guiding  principle  tbrougb  life.  But  In  view 
Of  the  rapid  changes  in  Icnowledge,  because 
research  \b  constantly  adding  to  the  world's 
stock  of  information,  you  cannot  be  either 
educated  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
•emse  or  competent  In  your  profession.  If  you 
assiune  that  your  education  Is  complete  when 
you  graduate  from  here,  or  when  you  have 
earned  a  B.  A.,  should  you  continue  your 
formal  education,  as  I  hope  many  of  you  will; 
or  even  when  you  have  achieved  a  Ph.  D. 
should  you  continue  further  In  graduate 
school.  Education  Is  a  lifetime  process,  and 
If  you  are  to  make  wise  decisions  and  act 
Intelligently,  you  must  never  stop  learning. 

Second,  maintain  Intellectual  integrity. 
Think  for  yourself.  Fight  pressures  for  con- 
formity of  thought.  Be  Independent.  Remem- 
ber the  Rhode  Island  tradition  of  Independ- 
ence, symbolized  In  the  statue  of  Independ- 
ent Man  on  top  of  the  State  House  In 
Providence.  Remember  also  that  Independ- 
ence Is  the  basis  of  freedom — and  in  the 
words  of  Pericles,  "the  secret  of  happiness 
Is  freedom." 

Third,  set  high  values  for  yourself.  Studies 
of  the  values  of  college  students  have  proved 
uniformly  depressing.  Professor  Philip  Jacob, 
for  example,  found  that  "the  great  majority 
of  students  appear  unabashedly  self-cen- 
tered. They  aspire  for  material  gratlflcatlons 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  In- 
tend to  look  out  for  themselves  first  and 
expect  others  to  do  likewise."  Though  he  was 
writing  several  years  ago.  even  now  after 
several  years  of  student  involvement  in  civil 
rights,  of  unrest  on  college  and  university 
campuses,  and  of  support  of  such  service 
agencies  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista,  the 
vast  majority  of  students  are  still  uncom- 
mitted to  high  values.  But  unless  young 
people  have  higher  values,  unless  they  put 
consideration  for  mankind  above  self-inter- 
est, the  world  Is  Indeed  doomed.  Unless  they 
recognize  the  importance  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  as  guides  for  conduct,  their 
lives,  regardless  of  any  material  success,  or 
of  the  power  or  Influence  that  Is  attained, 
will  be  a  failure. 

If  you  graduates  strive  to  make  these  three 
guiding  principles  govern  your  lives,  you 
have  great  days  ahead  of  you.  I  am  convinced 
that  never  before  have  young  people,  both 
men  and  women,  had  such  a  promising 
future.  The  chaUenge  to  your  best  abilities 
and  effort  are  greater  than  ever;  the  op- 
portimitles  are  comparable.  The  world,  in 
my  opinion,  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  great- 
est development  in  recorded  history.  Man 
holds  within  his  grasp  the  possibility  of 
ending  everywhere  the  age-old  scourges  of 
htmger  and  disease  and  war.  Given  individ- 
uals with  the  Intelligence  and  good  will  and 
moral  courage  to  bring  it  about,  the  world 
can  achieve  golden  days  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity such  as  it  has  never  known. 

I  envy  you  college  graduates  of  today.  It's 
an  exciting  time  to  be  young  and  graduating 
from  college,  far  more  exciting  than  when  I 
graduated  thirty-seven  years  ago.  It's  excit- 
ing because  the  future  holds  out  such  great 
promise  for  you;  it  is  a  future  needing  and 
demanding  as  never  before,  your  talents  and 
your  energies  and  your  dedication  to  some- 
thing bigger  than  yourself.  You  enjoy  un- 
usual oppOTtunitles  for  service  and  achieve- 
ment and  happiness.  Those  of  you  who  are 
continuing  your  formal  education,  as  I  un- 
derstand  about  one-fotnrth  of  you  are,  must 
wait  several  more  years  before  you  can  grasp 
these  opp>ortunltlea.  But  whether  it  Is  this 
June,  or  June  of  1969,  or  even  later,  when 
you  terminate  your  full-time  studies,  the 
challenge  is  there.  I  hope  that  perhaps  these 
remarks  will  set  you  to  thinking  about  these 
opportunities  and  about  the  years  ahead  and 
What  you  want  to  do  with  those  years. 

May  I  again  congratulate  you  upon  your 
graduation  today  and  wish  you  good  luck 
and  Godspeed  in  the  fut\ire. 


June  7,  1967 


JOB  CORPS  WOMAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  young  constituent  of  mine,  Wlllye 
Evans,  now  a  resident  adviser  at  the 
Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  In  Oklahoma. 
WUlye  heard  of  the  Job  Corps  by  acci- 
dent. She  was  a  college  dropout  and  was 
very  uncertain  as  to  what  her  future 
might  be.  She  decided  to  give  the  Job 
Corps  an  opportunity  to  present  Its  pro- 
gram to  her.  It  was  not  easy  for  Wlllye 
at  first.  She  was  homesick,  and  she  ad- 
mits she  was  disappointed. 

An  article  appearing  In  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  tells  of  Willye's  story,  how  she 
dropped  out  of  Langston  University  for 
financial  reasons,  became  uncertain,  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps,  and  has  had  sev- 
eral Interesting  jobs  since  she  left  the 
Job  Corp8.  But  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  Willye's  story  Is  that  she 
wanted  to  return  and  help  train  other 
young  girls  In  the  Job  Corps  so  that  they 
too  would  have  a  chance  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Willye's  story  and.  under  unanimous 
consent,  Include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

"AccTOENT"  Changes  Life  for  Job 
Corps  Woman 

(By  FordHubbert) 

By  accident,  Wlllye  Evans,  resident  ad- 
visor at  the  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center,  heard 
of  the  Women's  Job  Corps. 

The  Idabel  college  dropout  answered  the 
telephone  at  her  mother's  home  two  years 
ago  and  through  a  conversation  with  a  Job 
Corps  representative  who  was  inquiring 
about  a  cousin  of  h»8,  she  learned  of  the 
program. 

"She  asked  me  If  I  knew  where  my  cousin 
was.  she  wanted  to  talk  with  him  and  see 
if  he  wanted  to  Join  the  Job  Corps."  WiUve 
said. 

"I  asked  what  Job  Corps  was  and  she  told 
me.  I  attended  Langston  University  for  one 
year  but  had  to  drop  out  because  I  didn't 
have  the  money  to  oontlnue."  she  said.  "I 
made  It  the  first  year  because  of  scholar- 
ships." 

After  her  first  encounter  with  the  pro- 
gram. WlUye  was  callad  into  a  Job  Corps  re- 
cruiting center  where  she  was  tested  and 
Interviewed.  Soon  she  was  sent  to  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  training  center  in  Los 
Angeles. 

"I  was  afraid."  she  8«id. 

"I  had  never  been  away  from  home  and 
I  was  homesick.  Building  was  still  under  way 
at  the  center  and  I  was  disappointed. 

"But  I  stuck  it  out." 

Wlllye  was  the  second  graduate  from  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  program  and  the  first 
graduate  to  be  placed  in  employment  with 
a  private  Industry. 

Her  first  Job  was  "a  great  experience."  She 
was  employed  with  Oonsolldated  American 
Service.  Inc.,   in  Washington,  D.C. 

She  quit  the  Job  after  eight  months  to 
take  a  position  at  the  Job  Corps  center  that 
opened  last  year  in  Quthrie. 

"I  felt  I  shoiild  put  back  into  Women's 
Job  Corps  what  I  had  received,"  she  said. 


"If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  Job  Corps  I  still 
would  be  in  Idabel  looking  for  a  Job." 

"My  whole  life  has  been  changed.  I've  been 
to  places  and  seen  things  I  never  knew 
existed. 

"When  they  told  me  about  Job  Corps  and 
what  it  could  do  for  me,  I  didn't  believe 
them. 

"Even  when  they  called  me  In  for  an 
Interview  with  the  man  from  Washington  I 
didn't  believe  him.  I  couldn't  see  how  all 
these  things  could  be  happening  to  me. 

"Tou  don't  know  what  it  is  not  be  able 
to  believe  them,  but  nothing  like  this  (get- 
ting a  Job)  had  ever  happened  to  me  '  she 
said. 

Wlllye  completed  the  Job  Corps'  secretary 
training  the  same  year  she  began  it. 

While  in  Washington  she  was  a  special 
consultant  for  a  group  of  exchange  students 
from  Africa.  She  was  mentioned  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  twice. 

Like  many  other  trainees  at  the  center 
Wlllye  had  to  live  by  rules. 

One  of  the  first,  listed  in  a  booklet  given 
each  new  recruit  when  she  leaves  her  city 
for  the  training  center,  was.  "women  must 
not  wear  rollers  In  public  areas."  Another 
was  "no  hitchhiking." 

Other  rules  came  under  headings  such  as 
attendance  and  schedules,  care  of  property, 
obeying  local,  state  and  federal  laws  and 
manners  and  appearance. 

"If  the  rules  were  not  obeyed,  It  meant 
loss  of  pay  or  promotion  or  a  discharge  from 
the  Job  Corps,"  Wlllye  said. 

At  Guthrie,  she  is  a  counselor  In  a  dormi- 
tory where  trainees  unload  their  problems. 
"You'd  be  surprised  at  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems these  girls  have."  she  said.  "Each  thinks 
hers  Is  the  worst.  I  did." 

Girls,  between  ages  of  Ifl  and  21.  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  program.  They  must  be  involved 
in  a  series  of  circumstances  to  qualify.  High 
on  the  list  are  "reared  in  Impoverished  sur- 
roundings" and  "unable  to  find  or  hold  an 
adequate  Job." 

Eleven  training  centers  located  across  the 
United  States,  with  the  addition  of  four  new 
ones  opening  currently,  are  providing  voca- 
tional training  in  secretarial  and  clerical 
skills,  bookkeeping,  educational  studies  and 
home  and  family  life  and  personal  hygiene. 
Oklahomans  have  been  entering  the  cen- 
ters at  the  rate  of  25  per  month  since  the 
first  one  opened  two  years  ago,  a  spokesman 
for  the  state  headquarters  of  the  Women  in 
Community  Service,  Inc.  (WICS),  recruiters 
for  the  program,  said  Wednesday. 

But  more  are  needed  to  fill  new  quotas. 
She  said  the  state's  new  goal  is  50  per  month. 
They  are  needed  to  fill  the  four  new  train- 
ing   centers    and    to    fill    vacancies   left  by 
graduating  trainees. 

WICS  headquarters  are  in  the  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 
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WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  POVERTY- 
IT'S  JUST  TOO  EXPENSIVE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Hilkert,  first  vice  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, addressing  the  41st  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  YMCA's,  In 
Philadelphia  on  May  12,  1967.  offered  a 
very  practical  and  positive  view  of  the 
antlpoverty  program  and  the  response 
it  demands  of  every  American. 


Mr.  Hilkert,  a  new  member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Leadership  Advisory  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  explains  in  simple 
terms  the  meaning  and  need,  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  newly  coined  phrase — 
"job  power."  His  address  should  be  read 
not  only  by  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  every  person  In  this  great 
country  of  ours — for  we  must  all  be  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  America. 

The  address  follows: 

Responsible  CmzzN  Action 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that,  material- 
ly, our  country  has  done  more  good  for  more 
people  than  any  country  In  aU  of  history. 
A  system  that  has  succeeded  In  raising  the 
living  standards  of  80  percent  of  Its  people 
to  present  levels  deserves  some  kind  of 
medal  of  merit. 

This  point  I  want  to  emphasize  so  that 
m  speaking  of  a  Job  stiU  to  be  done  I  convey 
no  impression  that  I  am  downgrading 
America.  One  can  point  to  the  achievements 
of  our  society  without  being  callous  toward 
those  who  are  In  need.  It  does,  however, 
point  to  the  moral  problem. 

'The  bald  fact  is  that  ours  is  hardly  a 
livable  society  for  a  large  ntimber  of  under- 
privileged, deprived  and  handlcapjied  peo- 
ple. Our  goal  must  be  to  make  our  society 
livable  for  all.  No  one  can  feel  comfortable 
about  an  America  which  Is  accurately  de- 
scribed both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  land 
in  which  dire  poverty  exists  in  the  midst 
of  unmatched  aSluence. 

A  decent  America  simply  had  to  declare 
war  on  poverty.  However  much  we  may  diflfer 
about  the  logistics  of  this  war,  no  moral  and 
rational  person  can  quarrel  about  our  need 
to  wage  It. 

The  problems  are  difficult,  complex  and 
massive.  They  must  be  solved  In  ways  which 
do  not  sacrifice  the  very  forces  which  have 
operated  to  make  ours  an  economically 
strong  society.  We  must  not  be  trapped  by 
soft-headed  answers  to  baffling  economic 
problems. 

The  quest  is  for  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice. The  road  is  rough  and  tortuous.  We 
must  pursue  It  vigorously.  Imaginatively, 
and  steadfastly,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
way.  Our  society  is  on  trial.  Harry  Emerson 
Posdlck  used  to  say,  "The  basic  test  of  any 
society  is  what  happens  to  the  underdog." 

The  war  on  poverty  must  be  waged  be- 
cause we  as  citizens  must  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities which  so  clearly  fall  within  the 
framework  of  Justice  and  morality.  Just  as 
our  country  could  not  exist  half-slave  and 
half-free,  so  It  cannot  continue  to  be  80 
per  cent  affluent  and  20  per  cent  poverty- 
ridden.  The  call  Is  for  responsible  citizen 
action  In  an  all-out  effort  to  reach  those 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  "the  least  of  these." 

But  the  problem  is  not  only  moral!  It  is 
economic  too.  Poverty  is  an  economic  drag  on 
our  nation.  We  cannot  achieve  fullness  of 
economic  health  and  strength  with  this 
weight  around  our  neck.  The  plain  and  basic 
truth  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  poverty.  It's 
Just  too  expenblve. 

While  I  wish  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  subject  of  social  welfare  and  the  welfare 
«tate.  I  want  first  to  say  some  things  about 
the  anti-poverty  war,  the  programs  arising 
from  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  I 
do  this  first  for  the  reason  that  this  activity 
l8  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  "welfare" 
as  commonly  conceived.  When  we  telk  about 
the  anti-poverty  war  we  are  not  talking  about 
traditional  "welfare"  programs.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  investing  in  America.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  investing  in  citizens.  We  are  talk- 
lug  about  investment  programs  which  pay  off 
far  more  than  we  lay  out.  We  are  talking 
about  converting  unemployables  to  employ- 
ables and  tax-eaters  to  tax-payers.  We  are 
not    talking    about    merely    doubling    our 


money,  we  are  talking  about  Increasing  it 
many  times  over.  When  the  businessman 
says,  "to  make  money,  you  have  to  spend 
money"  he  doesn't  regard  this  as  a  handout 
procedure.  Well,  the  anti-poverty  programs 
are  not  handouts  either. 

Do  businessmen  really  believe  what  I  am 
saying?  Do  I  sound  way  off  base  to  any  hard- 
hitting, profit-seeking,  I-have-to-meet-a- 
payroU  industrialist?  Well,  let's  see. 

Two  days  ago  I  attended  in  Washington  a 
meeting  of  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Conmilttee  of  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
(home  of  Sargent  Shrlver) .  I  am  a  new  mem- 
ber, and  so  I  was  "all  ears."  Seated  around 
the  tables  were  some  60  top  officials  of  blue 
chip  companies  of  America.  I  wish  every  jjer- 
son  who  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  ac- 
cused businessmen  of  lacking  social  respon- 
sibility could  have  heard  them.  They  told 
not  only  what  they  believed,  but  what  they 
are  presently  doing,  and  what  they  Intend 
to  do,  in  support  of  the  anti-poverty  war.  To 
a  man  they  are  not  only  fully  behind  the 
program,  but  to  a  man  (and  it  is  a  bipartisan 
group)  they  are  fully  behind  the  President's 
proposed  anti-poverty  legislation.  What 
struck  me  so  forcefully  was  that  they  were 
not  Just  "going  along",  but  they  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  they  were  creative  and  inno- 
vative in  giving  the  advice  which  Is  so  gen- 
uinely and  eagerly  sought  by  our  government, 
and  which  is  being  acted  upon. 

To  be  sure,  these  men  are  socially  respon- 
sible men.  But  they  are  also  hard-hitting  free 
enterprisers  who  have  to  meet  a  payroll,  and 
have  to  face  stockholders.  They  believe  that 
eliminating,  or  at  least  minimizing,  poverty 
is  essential  to  the  economic  health  not  only 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  to  their  com- 
panies. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  examples  I  have 
seen  of  government  and  the  private  sectors 
working  together  in  an  all-out  effort  to  solve 
our  top  socio-economic  problem. 

Many  of  us  here  today  have  special  Inter- 
ests In  supportive  services.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  basic  problems  of  human  need 
are  not  solely  related  to  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation  services,  especially  as  narrowly 
conceived.  The  crucial  problem  Is  Income. 

Let's  look  at  this  in  terms  of  a  power  con- 
cept. Power,  of  course,  is  very  much  In  the 
news  these  days — white,  black,  military, 
atomic,  and  so  on.  We  don't  hear  quite 
enough  about  Job  power.  Perhaps  it  Is  the 
most  important  of  all. 

Job  power  covUd  virtually  eliminate  pov- 
erty. It  could  shrink  the  need  for  private 
charity  and  public  welfare  to  a  fraction  of 
Its  present  proportions.  It  could  greatly  re- 
duce crime  and  delinquency.  It  could  aid  im- 
measiu-ably  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and 
human  dignity.  Job  jxjwer  could  accomplish 
all  these  things,  and  more,  because  jobs 
create  income.  And,  as  you  in  this  room  know 
weU,  when  a  man's  income  is  adequate  he  can, 
to  a  large  extent,  satisfy  his  physical  and  psy- 
chological needs  pretty  much  on  his  own. 
Spiritual  needs  are  something  else  again,  so 
I  won't  try  to  be  too  inclusive. 

I  am  not  sajring  Job  power  will  do  aU 
these  things — only  that  it  could — in  very 
large  measure — if  somehow  we  could  get  it 
functioning  with  fuU  efficiency.  And  that's 
far  easier  said  than  done.  There  are  many 
problems  to  overcome,  but  there  are  practi- 
cal ways  by  which  much  more  Job  power  can 
be  generated. 

These  businessmen  who  were  gathered  In 
Washington  two  days  ago  talked  this  way. 
These  men  know  that  a  strong  economy,  one 
characterized  by  sound,  sustainable  economic 
growth  depends  In  our  society  upon  valid 
profit  expectations.  They  know  that  without 
a  strong,  well-functioning  economy,  based 
upon  profitable  business,  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural foimdatlons,  there  can  be  no  "Great 
Society."  Knowing  all  this,  they  are  helping  to 
fight  the  war  on  jjoverty.  They  beUeve  they 
are  investing  In  America.  They  beUeve  they 


are  exercising  sound  business  Judgment. 
They  believe  that  what  Is  good  for  the  coim- 
try  is  good  for  their  companies.  They  beUeve 
that  It  Is  m  the  Interest  of  our  country  and 
of  the  nation's  business  for  them  to  be 
working  toith  government  In  the  field  of  pri- 
vate job  creation. 

The  experience  of  meeting  with  these  busi- 
nessmen made  it  much  easier  for  me  to 
understand  what  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said  some  time  back  when  he  predicted  that : 

"In  five  years  the  biggest  supporters  of 
the  war  on  poverty  wlU  not  be  the  social 
workers,  but  the  big  corporation  executives, 
the  lawyers,  and  the  bankers." 

If  Wednesday  was  a  sample,  we  are  well 
on  the  way. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  going  to  cost  money,  and 
I'm  not  for  wasting  money — it's  even  part  of 
my  occupational  bias  as  weU  as  my  New 
England  upbringing.  But  it  would  take  a  lot 
to  convince  me  that  we  can't  afford  to  do  all 
that  is  profWEed,  remembering  that  OEO 
programs  are  dedicated  primarily  to  train- 
ing, education,  and  motivation — none  of 
which  is  in  any  "handout"  category.  An  ar- 
ticle in  Newsweek  (April  2,  1967)  points 
out  that  among  industrialized  nations  ( with 
two  small  exceptions)  total  tsixatlon  in 
America,  even  with  Vietnam,  is  a  lower  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  than  In 
any  other  country.  We're  not  bleeding  to 
death.  I  don't  want  to  see  us  cut  down  on 
our  Investment  in  educating,  training,  and 
motivating  the  tinderprivllegd  to  become 
useful  members  of  our  society — using  the 
argvmient  that  "we  cant  afford  it."  It 
wouldn't  be  true.  It  would  only  mean  that 
we  don't  want  to  change  any  of  our  priorities 
and  that  we  would  rather  not  make  much  of 
a  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  And  with 
this  let  me  leave  the  businessman,  and  turn 
to  government;  and  from  anti-poverty  to 
social  welfare. 

Having  been  reared  and  educated  in  New 
England,  I  have  found  it  hard  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  which  I  now  hold — which  is 
that  there  Is  no  solution  to  the  social  welfare 
problems  of  this  nation  without  government 
Involvement  on  a  massive  scale.  The  ex- 
penditures required — and  my  belief  does  not 
rest  solely  upon  money  cost— axe  so  vast 
that  they  are  far  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  voluntary  movement. 
Government  is  in  the  welfare  business  now, 
it  will  continue  to  be  in  it.  It  is  in  it  be- 
cause there  Is  no  alternative  and  becavise 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  government. 

Not  everyone  beUeves  this  as  strongly  as  I 
do.  One  reason  is  that  many  do  not  want  to 
believe  it.  They  long  for  a  return  to  a  world 
that  was.  They  do  not  look  dispassionately  or 
always  compassionately  upon  the  world  that 
is.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  give  up  a  beUef 
long  held  that  every  man  Is  both  the  captain 
of  his  soul  and  the  master  of  his  fate,  poetic 
thoughts,  plainly  not  true  In  the  society  In 
which  we  now  Uve.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  fast  on  the  draw 
In  criticizing  government  involvement  and 
intervention  are  quite  slow  in  setting  forth 
feasible  alternative  solutions. 

Having  said  this,  I  quickly  turn  to  a  grave 
fear.  I  have  a  certain  fear  of  government,  a 
fear  born  of  the  lessons  of  history.  What  I 
fear  specifically  is  that  the  American  concept 
of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  may  become  simply,  and 
tragically,  only  government  for  the  people. 

Here  then.  Is  the  dilemma.  On  the  one  horn 
is  the  conviction  that  without  a  deeply  in- 
volved government  the  needs  of  the  people — 
all  the  people — cannot  possibly  be  met.  On 
the  other  horn  is  the  fear  that  government 
the  servant  of  the  people  may  become  the 
master  of  the  people,  and  that  the  most  effec- 
tive and  seductive  way  for  government  to 
become  master  Is  to  travel  the  welfare  road. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  thought- 
ful people  who  find  themselves  struggling 
with  this  dilemma.  I  am  sure  that  moot  of 
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us  who  are  cnucuiers  for  voluntarism   are 
wrostUng  with  It. 

Tlie  trouble  with  referring  to  an  Issue  as 
a  dilemma  Is  that  we  too  quickly  conclude 
that  there  are  but  two  choices  and  that  only 
one  can  and  must  be  chosen.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  is  the  came  In  this  issue.  An  opti- 
mist by  nature,  possibly  naively  so,  I  believe 
It  Is  possible  to  have  the  best  of  two  worlds — 
the  world  of  government  and  the  world  of 
voluntarism.  My  optimism  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  not  only  do  we  need  government 
hut  government  needs  ua. 

Two  years  ago.  Mayor  Arthur  Kaftalln  of 
Mlnneai>olls  spoke  to  this  point  by  saying: 

"The  federal  government  has  discovered 
this  need  again  and  again.  As  many  new  wel- 
fare programs  have  been  undertaken  the 
federal  government  has  made  clear  Its  feel- 
ing that  their  success  requires  more  than 
government  action,  that  the  problems  are 
too  deep  and  too  broad  for  government  to 
cope  with  by  Itself." 

He  continued  with  numeroiis  Illustrations 
to  demonstrate  that: 

"There  Is  now  a  long  and  growing  list  of 
federal  programs  which  are  based  on  social 
planning  on  the  part  of  local  communities 
and  on  the  part  of  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies." 

My  own  observations  and  experience  con- 
vince me  that  government  does  realize  the 
need  to  work  with  us,  the  volunteers.  It  is 
In  fact  working  with  many  volunteers  right 
now,  and  this  Is  not  new. 

I  am  not  sure  that  enough  of  us  are  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  volunteers  to  work 
with  government,  and  so  otir  educational 
program  mtist  be  directed  to  the  finning  up 
of  this  conviction.  If  we  do  not  believe  that 
an  Informed  and  enlightened  citizenry  can 
influence  Its  government,  then  we  don't 
really  believe  that  otir  kind  of  government 
can  work  In  accordance  with  fundamental 
American  principles  In  this  new  day. 

To  Influence  government  policy,  govern- 
ment legislation,  and  government  operation 
is  a  major  field  for  responsible  citizen  action. 
For  us  not  to  be  playing  on  this  field  is  to  be 
mere  observers  from  the  sidelines,  and  the 
game  Isn't  won  from  there.  This  business 
of  working  with  and  influencing  government 
at  all  levels  is  the  most  essential  ingredient 
In  the  new  dynamics  of  social  planning.  We 
can  no  longer  travel  alone. 

I  do  think  that  too  many  people  become 
overwrought  emotionally  with  the  term  "wel- 
fare state."  Too  often  it  Is  a  slogan  used  to 
whip  up  op{>08ltlon  to  almost  any  kind  of 
progressive  legislation  which  one  does  not 
personally  favor.  We  don't  pin  down  our 
definitions.  After  all,  who  wants  to  live  in  an 
America  whose  government  is  not  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  people,  a  government  not 
concerned  with  protecting  and  fostering  the 
unalienable  rights  of  maui? 

With  equal  fervor  we  mtist  link  this 
thought  with  another.  Who  wants  to  live  in 
an  America  in  which  the  people,  as  individ- 
uals and  joined  in  voluntary  association,  fall 
to  shoulder  In  substantial  degree  the  wel- 
fare burdens  of  a  responsible  citizenry? 
Americans  who  take  Idndly  to  that  govern- 
ment which  "governs  least"  need  to  remem- 
ber that  it  can  be  had  only  In  a  land  in 
Which  "citizens  do  most." 

Americans  cannot  enjoy  the  great  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  vrtthout  performing  the 
duties  which  that  citizenship  places  upon  us. 

I  have  been  talking  atwut  "we"  and  "\a" — 
meaning  those  of  us  who  are  active  par- 
ticipants In  the  voluntary  movement.  We 
must  now  adapt  to  the  new  situation  In 
which  the  concept  of  "we"  has  been  greatly 
expanded.  Just  as  democratic  government 
must  be  broadly  based,  representative  of  all 
sectors  of  the  community,  so  too  must  vol- 
imtarlsm  be  broadly  based,  representative  of 
the  total  community.  Citizen  involvement 
cannot  be  limited— and  Indeed  Is  not  now 
limited — to  the  traditional,  long-established. 


so-called  "power  structures"  of  our  com- 
munities, rnie  real  power  must  be  vested  in 
the  many,  and  not  In  what  Gunnar  Myrdal 
has  called  "the  lively  few."  We  are  turning 
to  the  concept  of  the  "lively  many"  as  the 
only  condition  which  befits  the  American 
concept — of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

This  expansion,  this  change,  is  not  in  ev- 
ery respect  occurring  In  the  most  orderly  and 
tidy  ways.  Democratic  processes  do  not  come 
easily  and  quickly  to  many  who  have  hith- 
erto had  little  expezlence  with  those  proc- 
esses, but  we  can  remind  ourselves  that  even 
our  forefathers  did  not  find  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  altogether  orderly. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  difficult  to  work 
efficiently  and  effectively  within  a  broadly- 
based  order  comprising  Individuals  with  het- 
erogeneous backgrounds  of  experience  than 
it  is  to  work  in  the  less  broadly-based,  more 
homogenous  and  more  comfortable  circles. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  for  the 
new  order  not  to  IncJude  the  old.  When  we 
talk  about  the  Involvement  of  the  citizenry, 
we  must  exclude  no  segment,  including  that 
to  which  we  belong,  whatever  that  segment 
may  be,  or  be  called. 

The  new  dynamics  calls  for  adaptations  on 
the  part  of  volunteers  (and  public  servants 
too)  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  patience,  tolerance,  and  understand- 
ing by  both  old  and  new.  We  must  not  be 
overly  disturbed  or  influenced  by  name- 
callers,  the  few  messlahs  struggling  for  power 
who  would  have  the  community  believe  that 
progress  will  come  only  when  we  are  rid  of 
professionals,  social  workers,  and  all  who 
comprise  what  they  refer  to  as  the  "old  es- 
tablishment." 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  what  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  controversial  subject,  namely, 
the  direct  Involvement  or  the  citizens  who 
are  Indigenous  to  our  community  "pockets 
of  poverty."  those  bMieflciarles  of  "commu- 
nity action  programs"  who  are  to  be  in- 
volved "to  the  maxlmimi  extent  feasible." 
While  certain  aspects  of  Implementation  need 
far  more  thought  than  has  been  given  to 
them  up  to  now.  there  is  one  central  idea 
that  must  not  continue  to  be  controversial. 
It  is  that  responsible  citizen  action  must  in- 
clude all  groups,  including  the  economically 
and  culturally  deprived.  There  should  be  no 
question  in  our  minds  that  our  disadvan- 
taged citizens  can  and  will  provide  new  in- 
sights and  perspectives,  and  will  create  a  new 
community  enlightenment.  We  see  this  hap- 
pening. We  observe  a  growing  and  justly  de- 
served respect  for  the  poor  and  dispossessed 
of  our  society,  and  a  growing  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  making  of 
a  better  society,  not  Just  for  them,  but  for 
all  of  us. 

Having  said  this  I  want  to  express  strong 
disagreement  with  an  idea  that  Is  spreading 
throughout  cities,  at  least  in  some  quarters, 
that  only  the  poor  comprehend  the  problems 
of  poverty.  This  is  as  much  an  absurdity  as 
to  say  that  physicians  cannot  understand 
illnesses  with  which  they  have  not  personally 
been  afflicted.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  there 
Is  developing  a  feeling  that  there  is  no  diag- 
nosis like  self-diagnosis,  and  that  there  are 
no  remedies  like  folk  remedies. 

In  this  highly  complex  work  of  social  wel- 
fare the  insights,  abilities,  and  skills  that 
are  required  are  many  and  varied.  Among 
these  are  executive  and  administrative  abili- 
ties, business  Judgment  and  foresight,  ana- 
lytical talents  and  fiscal  competence,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  sodal  perspective,  and  a 
knowledge  of  history.  These  essential  attri- 
butes, and  many  others,  are  not  necessarily 
associated  with  low  incomes.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  handling  huge,  complex,  costly  pro- 
grams go  beyond  sincerity,  dedication,  grass- 
root  sociological  insist,  empathy,  and  per- 
sonal Income. 

This  is  why  we  must  make  the  big  pitch  to 
enlist  our  best  businosmen,  and  I  use  that 
term  broadly.  They  simply  must  become  ac- 


tively involved  In  the  work  of  social  welfare. 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  programs  are  going 
to  go  on  whether  they  are  in  or  out.  l  juat 
happen  to  believe  that  it  will  be  better  for 
the  nation  if  they  are  in. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  professional 
community,  including — in  fact,  especially  in- 
includlng — the  social  work  professions.  Re- 
sponsible  citizen  action  rests  upon  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  achieve  unity  o'  forces 
and  utilization  of  all  pertinent  talents— to 
the  "maximum  extent  feasible." 

We  cannot  plunge  ourselves  into  this  work 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  protecting  vested 
interests.  Our  Interests  must  be  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  all  the  people,  including 
many  whom  the  voluntary  agencies  have 
traditionally  not  served  too  well.  Our  con- 
cern must  be  not  only  with  the  victlmB  of 
inequity  and  injustice,  individuals  in  trouble 
Our  concern  must  also  be  for  the  social  ilh 
which  cause  so  many  of  our  citizens  to  be 
in  trouble.  We  shall  have  to  broaden  our 
interests  to  Include  concerns  which  go  be- 
yond those  typically  coming  within  the  Im- 
mediate purview  of  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies. You  in  the  YMCA's  are  doing  this. 

I  know  that  our  society  must  look  to  gov- 
ernment for  many  things,  but  I  really  believe 
that  the  quality  of  the  society  that  we  look 
for  m  America  will  best  be  determined  by 
the  collective  Influence  of  volunteers,  work- 
ing with  government.  Some  have  spoken  of 
this  as  a  partnership.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  it  ought  never  be  a  true  partnership, 
as  I  understand  the  word,  because  It  is  Im- 
portant for  public  institutions  and  private 
institutions  to  maintain  a  continuous 
healthy  state  of  tension.  In  a  true  partner- 
ship it  Is  too  easy  for  one  to  fall  for  the  ways 
of  the  other,  and  I'm  afraid  of  that.  My  fear 
stems  from  an  old  adage  about  purse  strings. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead,  for  all 
of  us.  The  goal — that  of  achieving  a  better 
society — Is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  We 
can  succeed.  Remember  the  words  In  the 
Book  of  Nehemlah,  "So  built  they  the  wall, 
for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work." 


CUT  OUT  THE  CIRCUS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Coruiectlcut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  my  legislative 
career  has  been  to  seek  a  shortening  of 
our  presidential  campaigns.  Since  I  be- 
gan this  fight  back  in  1960  many  people 
have  supported  my  position.  The  most 
recently  announced  advocate  of  the 
shorter  campaign  Is  Senator  John  J. 
WitLiAMS,  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  Hartford  Times 
on  June  1, 1967,  In  the  Record  as  another 
illustration  of  the  widespread  editorial 
support  for  cutting  the  length  of  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  today  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  which  Is  studying  leg- 
islation on  political  campaign  financing 
methods.  I  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tee that  they  incorporate  my  proposal  for 
a  shorter  presidential  campaign  In  the 
bill  which  they  will  propose,  and  I  also 
include  my  statement  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee: 
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(From  the   Hartford  Times,   Jime    1,    1987] 
Shobtenino  tbx  Run 

Once  again  agitation  Is  beginning  for 
shorter  presidential   campaigns. 

The  latest  efforts  have  been  launched  by 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Delaware  Repub- 
lican, who  says  thtt  the  best  way  to  cut  im- 
positions Implicit  In  skyrocketing  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  costs  would  be  to 
slash  the  campaigning  period  drastically. 

Senator  Williams  thinks  that  five  weeks 
would  be  sulSclent  campaign  time  in  contrast 
to  the  present  custom  of  carrying  on  for  two 
or  more  months. 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan,  who  rep- 
resents our  F'ifth  District,  has  t>een  agitating 
for  years  for  shorter  election  campaigns.  He 
has  said  that  he  considers  about  60  days 
enough  for  candidates  to  explain  their  views 
to  the  voters. 

This  is  a  huge  country.  It  used  to  take 
a  lot  of  time  for  candidates  to  cover  even 
a  small  part  of  it  in  person.  But  radio,  tele- 
vision and  s-vlft  air  transportation  have 
erased  the  earlier  necessity  for  protracted 
campaigns. 

Today,  candidates  can  get  their  messages 
Into  millions  of  homes  in  a  single  day  and 
touch  half  a  dozen  states  to  address  the  peo- 
ple In  several  cities  on  one  brief  tour. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  of  campaigning, 
candidates  begin  to  hash  over  the  same  topics 
with  such  frequency  the  people  tend  to  be- 
come fed  up  and  lose  interest. 

Shorter  campaigns  are  going  to  come  sonte 
day.  Why  not  in  19687 

PoLmcAL  Caupaion  Ftnancino  Methods 

(Statement  of  Representative  John  S.  Mon- 
agan, Democrat  of  Connecticut,  before  the 
Senate    Committee    on    Finance,    June    7, 

1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1958  one  of  my  objectives 
has  been  to  shorten  our  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. SpeclHcally  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation in  every  Congress  since  1960  seeking 
to  cut  the  length  of  these  contests.  I  doubt 
If  there  Is  a  political  expert  or  commentator 
who  would  disagree  with  my  position  that 
our  presidential  campaigns  are  unnecessarily 
long,  physically  taxing  on  the  candidates, 
unduly  boring  for  the  general  public  and 
extraordinarily  wasteful  in  terms  of  the 
money  spent  and  the  physical  and  Intellec- 
tual efforts  expended. 

I  am  testifying  before  this  Committee  to- 
day to  assert  my  conviction  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  going  to  get  involved 
In  the  subsidization  of  presidential  election 
camp.ilgns  then  it  must,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  this  involvement,  set  realistic  limits  on 
the  length  of  the  quadrennial  circuses  to 
which  our  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates  are  otherwise  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  efTorts  up  to  now  have 
not  been  successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  long  presiden- 
tial campaigns  dissipates  rapidly  after  each 
election.  It  is  not  a  meat  and  potatoes  issue. 

The  enactment  of  the  "Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966"  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  provided,  I  thought, 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  calling  attention  to 
this  needed  refonn  of  our  campaign  proce- 
dure. Thus,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  90th  Con- 
fess I  Introduced  HJl.  892  amending  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 
My  amendment  would  have  imposed  a  ftir- 
ther  limitation  on  the  cUstribution  of  funds 
to  a  political  party  so  that  no  funds  would 
nave  been  available  to  a  party  if  ite  candi- 
date for  President  or  Vice  President  were 
nonUnated  more  than  60  days  before  the  day 
established  for  the  appointment  of  electors. 
TlUe  m  Section  1  of  the  VS.  Code  provides 
wat  "The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
fresldent  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State, 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 


in  November  in  every  4th  year  succeeding 
every  election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent." Thus  if  my  amendment  were  now  in 
effect,  in  the  1968  Presidential  election  no 
political  party  could  hold  its  nominating 
convention  l>efore  September  6,  1968  and 
still  be  eligible  for  funds  under  the  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act. 

My  bill,  H.R.  892,  is  no  longer  relevant  in 
the  light  of  the  enactment  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  bUl  which  contained  a  rider 
making  the  campaign  Fund  Act  Inoperative 
tmtll  guidelines  are  enacted  by  Congress. 
Nevertheless  the  objective  of  HJi.  892  can, 
and  shotild  be  incorporated  In  the  bill  re- 
ported by  this  Committee. 

Some  may  question  the  connection  be- 
tween shortening  Presidential  campaigns  and 
a  biU  providing  for  Federal  financial  support 
for  such  campaigns. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  connection  is 
that  If  the  Federal  government  is  going  to 
subsidize  these  campaigns  it  should  be  in- 
terested in  limiting  this  expense  by  prevent- 
ing waste.  Sixty  days  is  more  than  enough 
time  to  bring  the  issues  to  the  public  and 
debate  them  thoroughly;  In  fact,  in  almost 
every  civilized  coimtry  in  the  world  30  days 
is  the  electoral  period.  We  can  do  the  same 
as  Israel,  Britain  or  India.  Second,  President 
Johnson  in  his  recent  message  proposing  the 
financing  of  csunpaigns  said  "Public  par- 
ticipation in  the  processes  of  government  Is 
the  essence  of  democracy.  Public  confidence 
in  those  processes  strengthens  democracy."  I 
submit  that  long,  drawn-out  campaigns  tax 
the  endurance  of  ova  citizens  and  tindermine 
their  "confidence  in  .  .  .  democracy."  Even 
more  important,  they  eventually  tend  to  bore 
people,  which  Is  even  more  serious.  Third, 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  President  is 
tentatively  entitled  "The  Election  Campaign 
Reform  Act  of  1967."  No  reform  of  our  cam- 
paign procediu'es  can  be  complete  tmless  we 
come  to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  glaring 
deficiencies  in  our  system:  The  inordinate 
amount  of  time  that  we  devote  to  campaign- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Federal  gov- 
enunent  can  play  an  Important  role  in  stimu- 
lating "public  participation  in  the  process  of 
Government."  We  are  living  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury, however,  with  communication  satel- 
lites, jet-powered  commercial  airplanes,  net- 
work TV  and  radio  we  continue  to  tolerate 
a  political  campaign  system  which  has  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  torch  fire  parades. 
Modern  transportation  renders  long  cam- 
]}algns  unnecessary,  modern  commiuilcatlons 
render  long  campaigns  wasteful.  I  would  not 
begrudge  the  time  If  It  were  serving  a  tise- 
ful  purpose,  but  in  the  {XJlltlcal  business,  the 
area  of  diminishing  returns  on  campaign  ex- 
changes is  very  rapidly  attained. 

This  Committee  and  this  Congress  can  dis- 
charge its  obligation  to  the  American  people 
by  proposing  and  enacting  an  Election  Re- 
form Act  which  will  eliminate  one  of  our 
most  obvious  political  liabilities — the  4  to  5 
month  Presidential  campaign. 


COUNTY  SHARE  OP  FOREST 
RECEIPTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  the  House  which  would 
clarify  the  laws  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
materials  from  the  national  forests. 

In  1908,  the  Congress  set  down  the 


basic  policy  for  the  sharing  of  revenues 
derived  from  our  national  forest  reserves. 
The  law  provided  that  25  percent  of  the 
revenues  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  lieu  of 
the  taxes  which  would  have  been  paid, 
had  the  land  been  in  private  ownership. 

The  creation  of  the  national  forests 
early  in  this  centuir  has  had  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  State  and  local  taxation  in 
the  Western  States.  It  has  precluded  the 
ad  valorem  tax  from  millions  of  acres 
of  productive  land.  But  the  burden  is 
even  heavier,  for  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments stUl  have  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  State  police  powers 
over  these  large  areas.  They  still  have  to 
provide  for  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  in  our'  national  for- 
ests. And  the  States  still  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  education  and 
road  construction  in  these  remote  areas 
of  our  country. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  latter  bur- 
den that  Congress  enacted  the  revenue- 
sharing  provision  in  the  1908  act.  And. 
until  recent  times  this  law  has  served  to 
support  the  administration  of  State  re- 
sponsibilltes  in  national  forest  lands. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  the  drafters  of 
the  1908  act  did  not  specify  that  the 
25-percent  payments  should  come  from 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  timber  sale,  as 
was  obviously  the  intent  of  Congress  at 
that  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  because  the  Forest 
Service  has  chosen  to  interpret  the  act  as 
requiring  the  25 -percent  fund  to  be 
taken — not  from  the  gross  receipts,  but 
from  the  net  receipts  of  the  timber  sale. 
This  interpretation  has  had  two  serious 
consequences. 

First.  It  has  provided  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice with  a  discretionary  "slush  fimd"  for 
which  they  are  accountable  to  no  one. 
The  money  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  or  it  can  be  applied  to  forest  serv- 
ice expenditures  for  which  they  are 
unwilling,  or  unable  to  receive  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

Second.  This  interpretation  has  also 
left  the  local  county  governments  with 
slowly  diminishing  returns  from  the  25- 
percent  fund.  In  addition,  the  local 
county  ofBcials  are  forced  to  budget,  not 
only  with  the  erratic  fluctuations  of  the 
timber  market,  but  also  they  must  guess 
how  much  25-percent  money  the  regional 
forester  will  allow  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  of  1908  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  the  Forest  Service.  It 
is  clearly  a  case  of  "administrative  leg- 
islation," and  it  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
to  return  the  administration  of  the  act 
to  Its  original  congressional  intent. 


A   HOPEFUL  SIGN  IN  THE   MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kb.lt] 
may  extend  her  remarics  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
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Nations  Security  Council's  appeal  for  an 
Immediate  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  a  hopeful  sign. 

It  Is  admittedly  only  the  first  step,  but 
a  very  necessary  step,  In  the  direction  of 
peace. 

The  Security  Coimcll's  imanlmous  ap- 
proval of  the  cease-fire  resolution  brings 
credit  to  the  efforts  of  President  Johnson, 
and  of  Ambassador  Goldberg,  who  have 
labored  tirelessly  to  find  a  solution  to 
a  situation  fraught  with  great  danger. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Council's  action 
was  also  favorably  affected  by  the  elo- 
quent plea  of  Mr.  Abba  Eban,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel,  who  once  again 
demonstrated  his  earnest  desire  "to  build 
a  bridge  to  peace." 

These  three  great  leaders,  with  whom 
I  have  had  close  working  relations  for 
many  years,  deserve  our  congratulations 
and  commendation. 

In  taking  the  fioor  today,  I  want  to 
express  my  personal  conviction  and  my 
hope  that  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban's 
three  principles,  outlined  last  night  to 
the  Security  Council,  will  merit  our  full 
support. 

Those  principles  simply  ask  that  the 
reality  of  Israel's  statehood  be  accepted; 
that  her  historic  roots  in  the  Middle  East 
be  acknowledged:  tuid  that  the  disputes 
which  have  rent  the  area  be  solved  in  a 
peaceful  manner. 

Certainly  no  one  can  challenge  the 
reasonableness  of  these  three  proposi- 
tions. They  are  based  on  reality — and 
they  attest  to  Israel's  desire  to  achieve 
peace  with  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJJ.  Security  Coun- 
cil has  rendered  a  great  service.  But  the 
road  to  peace  is  long  and  there  are  many 
tasks  which  still  lie  ahead. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  urge  the 
Security  Council  and  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  whole  to  continue  In  the  effort 
to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 

The  fighting  is  stlU  to  be  brought  to  a 
stop. 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
is  still,  to  be  made  secure.  This  applies 
particularly  to  navigation  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

And  the  whole  complex  of  contro- 
versies relating  to  national  borders, 
refugees,  and  the  like,  remain  to  be 
solved. 

The  United  States  has  worked  with  the 
United  Nations  in  taking  the  first  step. 
We  must  now  move  boldy  ahead,  imtll 
the  Job  Is  finished,  committing  our  best 
efforts  to  these  vital  tasks. 


THE   REAL   TRADE   TRENDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Kennedy  round  has  been  negotiated  in 
Geneva  this  counbr  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  where  we  stand  com- 
petitively in  world  trade  on  the  eve  of 
the  drastic  tariff  reductions  iu>w  facing 
most  of  our  industries. 

We  would  never  know  from  scanning 
the  official  statistical  reports  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  AgricultiU'e 
that  our  industries  and  farms  enjoy  any- 


thing but  the  most  satisfactory  competi- 
tive position  in  foreign  markets.  These 
Departments  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  enjoy  a  whopping  export  surplus  year 
after  year.  They  have  been  misleading 
the  public  with  their  padded  reports  of 
our  exports  and  deflated  reports  on  the 
size  of  our  Imports. 

As  a  result  the  public  Is  not  aware  of 
the  really  weak  competitive  position  of 
this  country  in  private  foreign  trade, 
leaving  out  the  goods  that  we  give  away 
or  subsidize  in  order  to  find  a  market  for 
them  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
can  say  after  many  months  of  hearings, 
that  scores  of  our  industries  are  already 
suffering  from  low-eost  import  competi- 
tion. If  it  were  not  for  the  defense  ex- 
penditures numerous  industries  would  be 
in  distress  today  as  a  result  of  Imports. 

Quite  aside  from  the  testimony  of  the 
industries  that  appeared  and  gave  testi- 
mony, the  more  detailed  trade  statistics 
which  show  trends  in  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  classes  of  goods,  show  that  this 
country  is  being  crowded  in  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  manufactured  goods  and  that 
we  are  losing  out  to  other  countries.  In 
our  own  home  market  for  manufactured 
goods  we  are  also  being  badly  crowded 
by  lower  cost  Imports. 

It  is  in  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  that  most  of  our  industrial  em- 
ployment takes  place,  not  in  raw  ma- 
terials, and  it  is  a  fact  that  our  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  are  lagging  whUe 
oiu-  Imports  of  these  goods  have  been 
booming.  Labor  takes  the  bnmt  of  this 
trend  and  will  continue  to  take  it.  Indus- 
try can  in  many  oases  cover  itself  by 
opening  up  production  abroad,  as  it  has 
been  doing  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  paust 
5  to  10  years.  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
ports of  machinery  and  semi-manufac- 
tures of  chemicals,  we  are  shrinking  our 
export  markets  through  these  foreign 
Investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the 
statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Nation-Wide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy.  He  devotes 
himself  to  an  analysis  of  the  trends  in 
our  imports  and  exports,  with  special 
attention  to  manufactured  goods. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  Interested  in 
what  is  happening  to  our  trade — and  that 
should  include  all  of  them — should  ex- 
amine this  analysis.  The  story  It  tells 
about  the  trends  In  our  trade  cannot  be 
Ignored.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
insert  at  this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Strackbein : 

Employuemt  and  Imports 

(Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  chairman, 
the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  before  the  Dent  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  May  24,  1907,  on  HJi.  478  and 
HJt.  479) 

The  completion  of  the  so-called  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  reductlonB  brings  to  a  halt. 
If  not  to  an  end,  thirty-three  years  of  tariff 
reductions  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram, which  was  first  tnacted  In  1934. 

Under  a  succession  of  tarlS-teduclng  agree- 
ments and  conferenee  the  average  duties 
ooUected  by  this  couotry  on  Imports  subject 
to  a  duty  has  fallen  fiom  50%  In  the  1931-35 


period  to  12%  In  1966.  The  effect  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  should  bring  the  average  level 
to  7%  or  87o.  Some  36%  of  our  Imports  are 
on  the  free  list.  Averaged  over  total  Imports 
the  duty  burden  wUl  be  about  6%  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  or  not  far  from  free  trade,  when 
the  Kennedy  Round  reductions  take  complete 
effect. 

These  tariff  reductions,  because  of  many 
trade  and  economic  disruptions  In  two 
decades,  did  not  produce  a  notable  surge  in 
imports  until  1962.  Then  they  rose  74%  be- 
tween 1961  and  1966,  while  exports  Increased 
only  42%. 

However,  the  74%  average  hides  important 
variations  that  point  to  a  trend  In  Imports 
that  Is  alarming  to  many  Industries.  More  on 
this  later. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  our  Im- 
ports since  1961  has  been  the  relatively 
greater  growth  of  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods.  These  have  risen  much  more  rapidly 
than  Imports  of  raw  material  and  crude  food- 
stuffs. 

This  diversity  of  trends  was  no  accident.  It 
reflects  the  anatomy  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  trade. 

If  rising  Imports  reflect  relatively  lower 
costs  of  foreign  goods,  which  they  do  if 
domestic  Industries  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  them  In  the  domestic  market,  we  should 
be  Interested  In  the  economic  source  of  the 
relative  cheapness  of  Imported  goods. 

Why  do  foreign  producers  and  manufac- 
turers succeed  in  achieving  lower  costs  in  an 
increasing  number  of  products  over  American 
producers? 

One  of  several  answers  suggest  themselves. 
One  might  be  that  they  are  more  efficient 
producers,  that  they  get  more  output  from 
their  workers  per  hour  than  we  do  in  this 
country.  Another  posslbUlty  would  He  in  hav- 
ing access  to  cheaper  raw  materials,  either 
because  of  richer  soil,  a  more  suitable 
climate  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products 
or  richer  ore  or  other  mineral  deposits  than 
we  enjoy  in  this  country;  or  because,  again, 
they  are  more  efficient  producers  even  if  they 
lack  superiority  in  soU,  climate  and  mineral 
deposits. 

The  other  possible  explanation  of  cheaper 
goods  would  be  found  In  lower  foreign  wages 
in  realtlon  to  worker  productivity  compared 
with  this  country.  This  combination  would 
account  for  the  lower  costs  without  suggest- 
ing greater  productive  efficiency.  Very  low 
wages  could  tolerate  a  wide  margin  of  lower 
productivity,  and  yet  result  In  lower  unit 
costs. 

Usually  it  U  contended  that  American 
manufacturers  are  more  efficient  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  Europeans,  in  fact,  com- 
plain about  what  they  call  the  technological 
gap  between  themselves  and  this  country. 
This  would  mean  that  while  our  workers  may 
not  be  more  diligent  or  industrious  they 
nevertheless  produce  more  per  hours  than 
their  foreign  competitors  because  of  the  su- 
perior machinery  with  which  they  work. 

It  is  Indeed  strongly  contended  that  we 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the 
other  countries  precisely  because  our  pro- 
ductivity does  exceed  their  level;  and  the 
contention  is  justlflable  In  most  instances. 
It  is  one  of  the  modern  mysteries,  however, 
how  Instantly  this  superior  efficiency  disap- 
pears when  American  producers  and  manu- 
facturers complain  about  their  inability  to 
compete  with  imports.  They  are  then  ac- 
cused Immediately  by  American  importers 
and  a  variety  of  seemingly  omniscient  edito- 
rial writers  of  Inefficiency.  Otherwise  they 
should  obviously  be  able  to  compete  with 
low-wage  cotmtrles.  Inefficiency  is  the  hand- 
icap from  which  they  suffer. 

It  U  equally  remarkable  how  quickly  an 
American  industry  can  be  switched  by  these 
apologists  for  low-wage  foreign  competition 
from  a  highly  efficient  industrial  giant  that 
can  well  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  than 
other  countries.  Into  a  backward,  compla- 
cent and  inefficient  Industry,  burdened  with 
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obsolete  machinery  and  equipment,  when 
they  find  Imports  a  menace.  There  seems  to 
tw  no  exception  to  this  magical  switch.  Even 
the  steel  Industry  falls  a  victim  to  it. 

When  that  Industry  points  to  an  average 
wage  exclusive  of  fringe  beneflts  reaching 
|3i7  an  hour  early  in  1967  compared  with 
wages  of  a  third  to  a  quarter  as  high  In  com- 
peting countries.  It  Is  said  that  it  should 
have  no  complaint.  Rather,  It  should  be  de- 
lighted with  Its  advantages  in  higher  pro- 
ductivity; but  If  the  Industry  complains 
about  Imports  the  tune  Is  changed.  The  trou- 
ble suddenly  lies  with  the  Inefficiency  of  oui 
steel  companies.  They  are  accused  of  letting 
other  countries  surpass  them  in  technology. 

The  critics  are  supreme  experts  at  eating 
their  cake  and  still  having  it.  Prom  such  an 
accusation  of  Inefficiency  as  just  related  to  a 
taunt  that  a  great  industry  In  the  forefront 
of  the  American  economy  should  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  from  Import  competition 
Is  made  without  shifting  gear  Into  reverse. 
The  operation  Is  so  smooth  that  eating  a 
cake  and  still  having  it  Is  a  minor  miracle 
by  comparison. 

The  formula  Is  somewhat  as  foUows:  If  an 
American  Industry  is  efficient  it  has  nothing 
to  worry  about  from  lmi>orts.  If  imports  do 
cause  trouble,  the  domestic  Industry  must  be 
Inefficient  and  deserves  the  trouble  It  la  In. 
In  other  words,  the  domestic  Industry  is 
damned  either  way.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
a  foreign  Industry  Is  Inefficient  It  needs  a 
greater  outlet  In  this  country  to  help  It  move 
ahead. 

Unquestionably  competitive  capabilities 
vary  from  Industry  to  Industry  and  even 
from  product  to  product  within  an  Industrv 
The  same  Is  true  of  foreign  competition.  It 
varies  from  country  to  country  and  from 
product  to  product. 

Nevertheless  the  trend  of  imports  of  this 
or  that  class  of  goods,  visible  from  import 
statistics  properly  broken  down,  provides  the 
answer.  If  Imports  rise  steadily  we  may  as- 
sume that  a  foreign  competitive  advantage 
exists.  American  Industry  does  not  usually 
suffer  from  lack  of  productive  capacity  and, 
with  well-known  exceptions,  readUy  sup- 
plies the  market.  If  Imports  capture  a  rising 
share  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find:  Simply 
examine  relative  domestic  and  foreign  costs. 

In  Imports  and  exports,  whatever  the  vsirt- 
atlons  are.  the  competitive  realities  come 
out  In  the  wash,  so  to  speak;  or  to  put  it 
differently,  the  test  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
eating  of  It. 

If  differentials  in  cost  determine  In  large 
part  the  relative  rise  or  fall  In  Imports  and 
exports,  as  they  do  In  a  competitive  market, 
we  should  look  at  the  wage  contents  of  goods 
U'We  wish  to  find  an  explanation  of  trade 
trends — for  the  simple  reason  that  the  labor 
going  Into  the  making  of  a  product,  from  raw 
material,  farm  or  mine,  through  the  various 
stages  of  production  account  for  some  75- 
80%  of  the  total  cost. 

Manufactured  products  incorporate  more 
steps  of  labor  than  do  raw  products.  A  man- 
ufactured product  may  go  through  a  num- 
ber of  processes  and  fabrications  in  each 
of  which  additional  labor  is  applied.  A  raw 
product  goes  through  a  minimum  of  steps, 
possibly  only  one  or  two  exclusive  of  trans- 
portation. Semi-manufactures  fall  into  a 
halfway  slot  between  raw  products  and  fin- 
ished manufactures. 

I^m  this  recitation  it  would  follow  that 
a  high-wage  country  would  more  easily  dis- 
pose of  Its  raw  products  In  foreign  markets 
than  finished  products  because  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  not  loaded  with  so  many  successive 
man-hours  of  high-cost  labor.  Finished  goods 
would  be  less  likely  to  enjoy  a  competitive 
advantage.  Of  course,  they  might  still  sell 
abroad  If  (i)  foreign  countries  experienced 
shortages.  (2)  were  not  yet  adequately 
•quipped  to  produce  particular  goods  com- 
petitively, or  (3)  especially  If  we  should 
subsidize  or  give  away  these  products.  By 
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that  route  we  could  continue  to  achieve 
handsome  export  surpluses  without  really 
trying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  would 
Ue  in  the  reverse  direction  with  Imports. 

A  high -cost  country  would  find  It  more 
advantageous  to  buy  finished  products  from 
lower-cost  foreign  countries  precisely  be- 
cause these  goods  do  Incorporate  successive 
stages  of  production.  While  It  Is  advan- 
tageous to  Import  raw  materials  from  low- 
wage  countries  the  advantage  broadens  as 
still  more  of  the  cheap  labor  is  Incorporated 
In  the  product.  This  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  finished  goods  or  finished  manu- 
ractures.  as  our  Census  Bureau  classifies 
these  products. 

The  importation  of  raw  materials  and 
crude  foodstuffs  would  under  the  same 
circumstances  offer  a  lesser  Incentive,  simply 
because  they  contain  the  lesist  amount  of 
low-wage  labor. 

If  we  now  examine  the  import  trends  of 
these  classes  of  products  from  1961-66.  which 
is  the  latest  6-year  period  and  coincides  vrtth 
the  biggest  upsurge  in  imports  since  World 
War  n.  we  will  discover  a  remarkable  cor- 
relation with  the  expected  trends  as  just 
set  forth. 

From  1961  to  1966  Imports  of  crude  food- 
stuff Increased  from  tl.60  billion  to  $2.12  bil- 
lion, or  32.4%. 

Crude  material  imports  rose  from  $2.87 
blUlon  to  »3.86  billion,  or  34% . 

Under  our  formula  Imports  of  semi-manu- 
factures should  have  Increased  appreciably 
more  because  these  products  have  had  more 
low-cost  labor  applied  to  them.  Imports  in- 
creased from  t3.38  billion  In  1961  to  »6.49  bU- 
lion  In  1966.  This  was  an  Increase  of  65.3%. 
or  about  twice  aa  much  as  the  Increase  In 
Imports  of  raw  materials  and  crude  food 
products. 

Our  formula  calls  for  the  highest  In- 
cresLse  of  all  in  the  form  of  finished  manu- 
factures, since  these  goods  Incorporate  the 
greatest  amo\int  of  labor  of  all.  Here  we  find 
imports  rising  from  96.68  billion  In  1961  to 
913.99  billion  in  1966.  This  was  an  increase 
of  109.6%.  This  was  over  three  times  the 
increase  registered  In  the  Importation  of  raw 
products,  including  foodstuffs,  and  nearly 
70%  higher  than  the  rise  in  imports  of  semi- 
manufactures. 

A  small  table  will  present  the  foregoing 
facts  In  handy  form: 

I/.S.  irtvporti 

(Dollar  amounts  In  millionsl 


1961 

1966  > 

Percent 
increase 

Crude  (oodstuffs 

$1.60 
2.87 
3.3S 

6.68 

$2.12 
3.85 
5.S9 

13.99 

32.4 

Crude  materials 

33  9 

SemimsnulKturss 

65.3 

Msnulacturid  goods,  including 
food 

109.5 

<  1966  importj  ire  preliminary  and  unreviaed  and  represent 
general  imports. 

These  facts  override  whatever  theories 
might  be  invoked  to  produce  different  re- 
sults. The  marketplace  sometimes  fiunks  its 
tests  In  theoretical  economics. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  im- 
port trends  of  the  past  five  years  is  that  our 
national  trade  policy  alms  a  sharp  arrow  at 
the  heart  of  the  labor  standards  In  this  coun- 
try, including  not  only  wage  levels  but  em- 
ployment. 

With  this  country  facing  yet  further  tariff 
reductions  the  trends  of  the  past  five  years 
may  be  expected  to  accelerate.  The  evidence 
presented  to  this  Subcommittee  Is  sufficient 
to  substantiate  this  expectation. 

rOBEIGK    INVE8TMXNT FLOW    OV    CAPrTAI.    INTO 

FOREIGN   PLANTS  AND  BXTBSmiARIZS 

Import  pressure  will  produce  at  least  two 
effects,  both  to  the  detriment  of  labor  and 
employment:     (1)     It    will    stimulate    more 


mechanization  and  automation,  and  (2)  It 
will  accelerate  the  flight  of  capital  to  foreign 
countries  as  a  means  of  supplying  foreign 
markets  from  within  rather  than  increasing 
exports  from  this  country.  In  some  Instances 
the  foreign  subsidiaries  will  ship  to  yet  other 
countries  rather  than  from  the  United 
States;  and  in  the  same  or  other  Instances 
they  may  ship  Into  the  American  market 
those  lines  that  the  home  company  does  not 
produce  here,  but  that  other  domestic  com- 
panies may  produce  here. 

The  great  surge  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  Indtistry  in  recent  years  has  been 
marked  by  an  amazing  growth.  Sales  made 
abroad  by  these  subsidiaries  have  grown 
much  more  rapidly  than  our  exports.  This 
fact  has  meant  more  employment  abroad 
rather  than  at  home.  The  industries  engag- 
ing in  this  great  foreign  expansion  are  mak- 
ing feverish  efforts  to  prevent  the  debacle 
that  a  collapse  in  exports  would  mean.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  exports  have  been 
sustained  by  these  foreign  investments. 
Parts  and  component  shipments  have  helped 
maintain  export  levels,  and  the  export  of 
machinery  has  risen  sharply  in  response  to 
the  foreign  Investments.  In  time,  however, 
the  foreign  countries  will  supply  their  own 
parts  for  the  assembly  plants,  as  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  India  are  notably  striving  to  do. 
Restrictions  on  Imports  of  parttf  and  com- 
ponents are  tightened  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  goal  of  virtual  self-sufficiency. 

Also,  while  our  machinery  exports  have 
boomed,  machinery  imports  have  risen  and 
continue  to  rise  more  sharply.  We  still  en- 
joy a  surplus  In  machinery  exports,  but  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  alao  en- 
joyed an  export  surplus  in  steel,  automobiles. 
textiles,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  pe- 
troleum and  a  number  of  other  product*. 
Now  we  import  mcn-e  of  these  products  than 
we  export.  Machinery  is  on  a  rapid  trend  In 
the  same  direction.  We  have  but  to  consult 
the  export-import  statistics  to  find  that  from 
1958-65  machinery  exports  rose  76%  while 
machinery  Imports  climbed  272%.  Thus, 
while  exports  stUl  have  a  comfortable  lead, 
the  same  could  have  been  said  of  some  of 
the  other  products  before  the  reverse* 
occurred. 

EZPOKT  TKKND8 

If  we  turn  to  trends  In  exports  we  will  find 
the  same  principle  exemplified  as  In  Imports. 

Exports  of  Inedible  raw  materials.  In- 
corporating the  least  labor,  expanded  67% 
from  1968-66.  While  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  other  than  machinery  rose  only 
46%. 

Again  carrying  out  the  same  principle, 
imports  of  Inedible  raw  materials  Increased 
only  30%.  compared  with  the  export  In- 
crease of  67%.  There  was  less  advantage  in 
Importing  raw  material  because  there  was 
less  saving.  On  the  other  hsmd.  other  coun- 
tries bought  more  readily  our  raw  materials 
precisely  becaiise  these  materials  bad  the 
least  amount  of  oxu  high-cost  labor  ex- 
pended on  them. 

In  a  different  classification  of  exports  and 
Imports,  published  by  the  Departznent  of 
Commerce,  we  find  one  grrouplng  that  is 
called  "Other  Manufactured  Goods".  This  Is 
exclusive  of  msushinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment. 

Here  we  find  further  corroboration  of  what 
haa  already  been  said.  These  Other  Manu- 
factured Goods  include  such  categories  as 
Metals  and  Manufactures,  Textiles  Other 
Than  Clothing  and  TextUe  Clothing,  and  a 
broad  miscellany  of  other  goods. 

From  1968-^  exports  of  Other  Manu- 
factured Goods  rose  only  29.7%.  Import* 
rose  126.1%. 

The  breakdown  reveals  some  of  the  details. 
Exports  of  Metals  and  Msmufactures  rase 
only  31.9%  compared  with  an  Import  rlM  ot 
146.8%. 

Textiles  Other  Than   Clothing    (meaning 
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fabrics,  clotb,  etc.)  had  an  export  increase 
of  aaj%  wblle  Imports  rose  110.7%. 

Textile  clothing  recorded  an  export  In- 
crease of  62.1%,  which  was  fairly  brisk;  but 
imports  climbed  212.1%. 

Surely  these  statistics  which  strongly  cor- 
roborate thoee  cited  earlier  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  the  weak  compteti- 
tlve  position  of  this  country.  This  is  attribut- 
able almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  labor 
costs.  However,  this  is  not  said  in  derogation 
of  our  wage  levels.  We  need  high  wages  to 
absorb  our  unmatched  volume  of  output  of 
consiuner  goods.  We  cannot  reduce  labor 
costs  without  displacing  workers;  and  total 
costs  cannot  be  reduced  in  any  meaningful 
sense  without  reducing  labor  costs,  for  the 
reasons  already  given. 

From  the  statistics  cited  here  It  Is  Incon- 
trovertible that  the  wage-productivity  com- 
bination in  many  other  countries  comes  out 
with  a  distinct  and  appreciably  lower  cost  per 
unit  of  production,  let  the  classical  econ- 
omists sing  their  outworn  songs  as  long  as 
they  like.  Competitive  realities  of  the  market- 
place, reflecting  Innumerable  governmental 
Interferences  both  here  and  abroad,  make 
of  their  chanting  something  that  should 
preferably  be  put  on  a  record  for  preserva- 
tion in  a  museum.  Tet  It  is  their  song  that 
has  guided  the  national  tariff  and  trade 
policy. 

THE  AMERICAN  ICEKCHANT  MAUNZ 

There  Is  perhaps  no  better  example  than 
our  merchant  marine  as  an  exhibit  of  tms 
country's  relative  status  vis-a-vis  foreign 
competitors. 

Our  ships  compete  with  foreign  ships  both 
tn  respect  of  construction  and  operation.  Our 
shipyards  are  manned  by  American  workers 
receiving  American  wages.  Thoee  of  our  ships 
that  fly  the  American  flag  are  also  manned 
by  American  crewmen  and  paid  the  American 
level  of  wages. 

Foreign  ships  are  built  in  foreign  yards 
and  the  ships  are  manned  by  foreign  seamen 
who  receive  wages  according  to  the  country. 
Therefore  we  have  the  spectable  of  our  costs, 
based  predominantly  on  our  wages,  compet- 
ing directly  and  without  a  cushion  with  for- 
eign costs.  The  flndlngs  of  our  government 
as  the  basis  for  a  subsidy  Is  that  our  costs, 
both  in  buUding  and  operation,  are  a  little 
more  than  double  those  of  foreign  ship- 
builders and  operators. 

The  same  discrepancy  in  cost  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist  in  other  domestic  industries 
face  to  face  with  Import  competition.  How- 
ever, at  least  three  other  factors  help  to 
cushion  most  of  the  other  Industries  against 
naked  competition.  (1)  Some  66%  of  our  im- 
ports carry  a  duty  averaging  12%.  (2)  Be- 
yond Import  duties,  our  inland  markets  are 
further  protected  by  freight  charges  from 
ports  of  entry  on  imports.  (3)  Many  of  our 
Industries  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mass  produc- 
tion. Shipbuilding  at  the  current  rate  of 
production  makes  mass  production  impos- 
sible. Only  the  materials  going  into  the  ships 
may  be  mass-produced,  such  as  steel,  lumber, 
electrical  equipment,  etc. 

It  Is  possible  therefore  to  look  upon  the 
competitive  position  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  to  reflect  that  every  other  mdustry 
in  this  coimtry  Is  in  the  same  position,  modi- 
fled  only  by  the  tariff,  inland  freight  and 
mass  production.  What  is  so  open  and  visi- 
ble as  an  impossible  competitive  position  in 
the  merchant  marine  becomes  less  visible 
with  respect  to  other  Industries.  In  some 
instances  it  may,  of  course,  be  true  that  the 
other  factors  cited,  especially  mass  produc- 
tion, overcome  the  competitive  gap.  In  a  few 
Instances  heavy  inland  freight  charges  may 
do  the  same,  although  not  on  the  seaboard. 
Cement  is  a  good  example. 

The  most  Important  of  these  factors  may 
indeed  lie  In  mass  production;  but  the  degree 
of  mechanization  and  automation  varies 
greatly.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  lie  in  mass 
production  the  advantage  Is  subject  to  dis- 


appearance as  other  countries  modify  their 
productive  systems  on  our  model.  This  modi- 
fication Is  occurring  rapidly.  Therefore  the 
advantage  that  we  have  enjoyed  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fading  one.  As  for  the  advan- 
tage offered  by  the  tariff — that  too  is  fading. 
There  remains  only  Inland  transportation; 
and  this  Is  a  varying  asset  as  Insulation.  No 
average  percentage  of  cost  advantage  accru- 
ing to  domestic  producers  compared  with 
Imported  goods  from  this  source  has  been 
calculated;  and  it  Is  doubtful  that  a  reliable 
yardstick  could  be  devised. 

In  any  event,  the  Insulation  enjoyed  by 
domestic  producers  over  the  merchant 
marine  Is  disappearing.  In  time  the  labor 
employed  by  these  other  Industries  will  come 
face  to  face  with  a  competition  from  abroad 
that  will  be  little  different  from  that  of  the 
merchant  marine,  I.e..  without  Insulation. 

This  is  a  bleak  prospect  when  we  learn  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  has  been  so 
badly  battered  that  it  carries  less  than  8% 
of  our  total  Import  and  export  trade  under 
the  American  flag;  and  that  it  would  be 
eliminated  completely  were  It  not  subsidized 
by  the  government,  aa  a  matter  of  national 
security. 

It  becomes  quite  evident  that  as  matters 
stand  today  the  tariff  is  destined  to  recede 
more  and  more  as  a  competitive  equalizer. 
Therefore  substitutes  must  be  found. 

HAVING    THE   CAKE   AND    EATING    IT 

The  free-trade  contingent  of  this  country 
may  regard  itself  as  friendly  to  labor — at 
letist  those  of  them  who  are  of  the  liberal 
persuasion.  Nevertheless  their  position  on 
trade  places  two  great  burdens  on  labor:  the 
constant  pressure  for  automation,  such  as 
Is  exemplified  today  by  the  steel  Industry,  In 
a  competitive  race  with  foreign  costs.  It 
would  require  the  sacrifice  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Jobs,  for  example,  In  the  steel 
Industry  to  reduce  tha  cost  of  steel  by  even 
10%.  In  another  example,  that  of  coal,  the 
cost  of  remaining  In  a  competitive  position 
was  the  Jobs  of  mote  than  300.000  coal 
miners,  or  two  of  every  three.  Most  of  their 
competition,  it  is  true,  came  from  domestic 
sources,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

The  free-trade  view  is  that  domestic  in- 
dustry must  become  competitive  with  im- 
ports or  be  indicted  for  Inefficiency.  Efficiency 
in  nearly  all  cases,  however,  is  a  question  of 
productivity  per  man-bour;  and  this  can  be 
Increased  appreciably  only  by  the  Installa- 
tion of  labor-displacing  machinery,  as  al- 
ready indicated. 

Thus  the  free-trader  Is  in  the  position  of 
holding  Industry's  feet  to  the  fire,  with 
labor's  feet  held  outward  at  the  perimeter 
the  first  and  foremost  to  be  scorched  and 
roasted.  Generally  the  free-traders  sup- 
ported the  legislative  enactments  that,  out- 
side of  war,  brought  the  American  wages  to 
their  high  and  vulnerable  level.  Now  they 
blame  industry  for  its  Inability  to  carry  the 
handicap  In  competition  with  foreign  coun- 
tries where  the  same  legislation  did  not  ap- 
ply and  to  which  it  does  not  extend. 

In  other  words,  leiglslatlve  enactments, 
hand-in-hand  with  war,  placed  American 
wages  on  a  plateau,  surrounded  by  low-lying 
wage  levels  in  other  countries.  This  was  an 
effect  that  Is  quite  outside  of  the  operation 
of  normal  economic  forces.  Yet  the  econo- 
mists insist  on  treating  the  American  com- 
petitive position  as  If  It  had  been  a  normal 
peacetime  development,  which  it  is  not.  They 
seem  to  be  willing  to  wreck  Industry  after 
Industry  on  this  theory  and  have  the  gov- 
ernment pick  up  the  pieces  through  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

This  bizarre  insistence  is  Inequitable  and 
unjustifiable.  Instead  of  adjusting  their 
theories  to  the  facts  of  life,  the  free-trade 
economists  insist  on  forcing  the  American 
economy  into  the  molds  of  their  unrealistic 
thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  represented 
by  HJi.  478  and  479  would  be  of  great  help 


in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  effects  of  tariff  reductions 
We  should  not  forget  that  It  Is  not  only  the 
reductions  forthcoming  under  the  Kennedy 
Round  that  are  of  concern.  Past  reductions 
have  already  produced  far-reaching  effects 
and  will  produce  yet  more. 

The  Kennedy  Round  will  accelerate  forces 
that  are  already  In  motion.  Distress  will  come 
to  more  industries. 

There  will  be  a  need  for  reversing  tariff 
reductions  In  those  Instances  In  which  the 
tariff  Is  a  useful  instrument.  In  other  in- 
stances quantitative  restrictions  will  be 
called  for.  In  yet  other  Instances,  a  combina- 
tion of  tariff  and  import  quotas  will  be  the 
most  useful  instrument.  This  combination  U 
usually  referred  to  as  tariff  quotas. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  are  a  dead  letter.  Tlie  very  sys- 
tem in  any  case  was  misconceived.  Why 
should  Imports  be  permitted  to  wreck  our  in- 
dustries at  our  expense?  Why  should  It  be 
Incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make 
all  the  adjustments?  What  crimes  have  our 
Industries  and  their  workers  committed  that 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  that  Is 
implicit  in  the  trade  program?  Why,  if  our 
economy  has  been  so  sinful  and  criminal,  is 
It  the  support  of  the  world,  and  why  is  It 
the  subject  of  copy  by  so  many  other  In- 
dustrial countries? 

These  questions  remain  unanswered  be- 
cause answering  them  would  uncover  the  In- 
consistency of  our  national  trade  pohcy. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  week  of  June  12,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  June  8,  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  (Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business). 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  oflaclal  business  as  member  of 
subcommittee  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  holding  hearings  in 
Kansas  and  Utah. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor  ) ,  for  30  minutes,  today :  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wylie)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  8,  1967, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wylie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blackbtjkn. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Culver. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberta  Rojas-Machado; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Tolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodriquez; 

S.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penalver; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  HUarto 
Anldo-Fraguio; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez; 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez- Gomez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G. 
Dedlot; 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shertf 
Shafey; 

S.  439.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pividal  (Rafael  Nobo);  and 

S.  501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
O.  Garcla-Hemandez. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. June  8,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, transmitting  a  resolution  In  support  of 
the  enactment  of  S.  1509;  to  the  CXimmlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, transmitting  a  resolution  requesting  the 
amendment  of  District  of  Columbia  Code 
(1861),  title  31,  section  101;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, transmitting  a  resolution  regarding 
implementation  of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  savings  by  revising  procedures 
relating  to  the  default  of  guaranteed  housing 
loans  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 


transnUtting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  rental  agreement  with 
postmasters  of  fourth-class  offices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transnUtting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  21,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Trinity  Bay  Soil 
Conservation  District,  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  30, 1948. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  Is  recom- 
mended as  some  of  the  desired  Improvements 
have  been  constructed  by  local  Interests  and 
the  remainder  have  been  authorized  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  566);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  79th  quarterly 
report  on  export  control  for  the  first  quarter 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ej^t 
port  Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESGLU-nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  162.  A  bill  to 
grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  vessels  a 
lien  on  those  vessels  for  their  wages  and  for 
certain  disbursements;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  341).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  168.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  20,  1918,  relating  to 
the  retirement  age  requirements  of  certain 
personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
342).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
of  conference.  H.R.  9029.  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  343) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marines  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  169.  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  of  benefits  payable  to 
widows  of  certain  former  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  and  thereafter  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  widows  and  to  such  former  em- 
ployees; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  344). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3351.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  19,  19S0,  to  provide 
annuity  benefits  for  an  additional  number  of 
widows  of  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice. (Rept.  No.  346).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  10620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  tioclal  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  inciured  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia: 

US,.  10621.  A  biU  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  inctured  by 


an  employee;  to  the  Ooounittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 

H.R.  10622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
investment  In  the  independent  American 
Great  Lakes  merchant  marine  by  providing 
a  program  of  assistance  In  the  construction 
of  vessels,  to  correct  inequities,  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oonmilttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  10623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  conunutation 
fares  paid  by  an  Individual  in  traveling  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R.  10624.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  a  person  must  be  60  years 
of  age  or  older  In  order  to  receive  retired 
pay  for  nonregular  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10625.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  re. 
turns  and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request) : 

H.R.  10627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  KUFFERMAN: 

H.R.  :0628.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  State  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

US..  10629.  A  blU  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  10630  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  retirement  benefits  of  a  public 
employee  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  October  23,  1965,  relating  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  10632.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system   on   the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  10633.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Outer  Oontliiental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

ns.  10634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  annuities  payable  frcxn  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice. 

HJt.  10635.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the 
importation   of   certain   textile   articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SUUWJSIKER: 

HJt.  10636.  A  bm  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  al  the  \uU- 
formed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJL.  10637.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOI7E  of  Texas: 
HJt.  10638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30-301 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  McPAIiL: 
HJt.  10S39.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care   and   treatment   of   veterans   in    State 
veterans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HJft.  10640.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MULTEB    (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
BooNXT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Binohak, 
Mr.  Caret,  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
HJt.  10641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  care  and  control 
of  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conuneree. 
By  Mr.  OLSEM: 
Hit  10642.  A  bill  to  amend   an  act  ap- 
proved May  38,  1006,  relating  to  the  dispo- 
sition by  the   Secretary  of   Agriculture   of 
moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of  materials 
from  national  forests;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HJB.  10043.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United   States   and  amending  certain   pro- 
visions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
RJl.  10644.  A    blU    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HJEl.  10645.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  carry  out  the  Eictlvltles 
of    Federal     Committees    for    Development 
Planning  In  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HJl.  10646.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment    and     administration     of    the 
Allegheny-Cvunberland  Parkway  In  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and 


Maryland,  and  for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HH.  10647.  A  blU  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJR.  10648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  coat  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERHERO: 
H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  609  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  representation  in 
the  Congress  for  the  district  constituting  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Adams)  : 
H.J.  Res.  611.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  6ia.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  adjudication  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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and  development  In  weather  forecasting, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


MEMORIAL 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

234.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  ol  IlUnola,  rela- 
tive to  Increased  expropriations  for  research 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Kfr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  10649.   A   bin  tor  the  relief  of  Jean 
Claude  Sam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  10660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Ingrao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pietro 
Plllppazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.HANNA: 
H.R.  10653.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yip  Sbtng 
Butt,  his  wife,  Kum  Wah  Chan  Butt,  and 
their  minor  daughter,  Slu  Wah  Butt;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Tork: 
HJl.  10653.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gee  Pul 
Shung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  10654.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VloletU 
Guanoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  10655.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
Anderson;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MAnXIARD: 
H.R.  10656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aya 
H.  Gray:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEUX,  of  Massachtisetts: 
HH.  10657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlcfaele 
D'Aleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glanlale 
and  Anna  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  tb« 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

99.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  New  Tork 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  relative  to  unnecessary  Federal 
spending;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

100.  By  Mr.  UTT:  Petition  of  Lester  M.  An- 
drew. Trlatln,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to 
establishment  of  a  Support  Ovu  Servicemen 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Eiiwui  Carl  Ekitroin  of  Corpof  Cliritti, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  today  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Co.,  and  could  literally 
be  called  the  father  of  our  modem  bus 
transportation  system,  Mr.  Edwin  Carl 
SDcstrom  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 

"Mr.  Ed,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  his  friends,  was  bom  in  Lud- 
Ington,  Mich.,  on  March  19.  1889,  and 


died  in  Corpus  Chilsti,  Tex.,  on  May  8, 
1967.  During  that  tpan  of  78  years  his 
life  was  dlstinguldied  by  remarkable 
achievements  and  personal  greatness.  He 
was  a  quiet  man;  he  shunned  publicity, 
devoting  his  energies  to  making  himself 
expert  in  the  business  he  loved  and  helped 
create.  A  partial  chronicle  of  the  great- 
ness and  achievements  of  Ed  Ekstrom 
would  take  more  space  than  is  possibly 
available.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was 
truly  an  outstanding  man  representing  a 
great  business:  as  a  man  of  fine  charac- 
ter and  an  outstanding  American,  he  set 
an  example  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry that  will  not  soon  be  surpassed. 
His  dedication,  his  tenacity  and  his  de- 
termination was  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him.  The  world  Is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  lived.  This,  Indeed, 
is  the  richest  legacy  that  any  of  us  could 
hope  to  leave. 


Mr.  Ed  was  bom  the  son  of  Swede- 
Finns  who  emigrated  from  Finland  in 
the  early  1880's  and  settled  in  Ludlngton, 
Mich.,  later  moving  to  Hibblng,  Minn., 
where  he  completed  his  grammar  school 
education  In  1901.  Due  to  dire  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
work  to  help  support  his  family,  so  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  he  was  employed  as 
a  tallyboy  in  an  imderground  mine,  lo- 
cated about  3  miles  from  Hibblng,  then 
was  transferred  to  their  office  as  a  supply 
clerk.  He  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
accountant  in  Hibblng  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  later  de- 
veloped jitney  service  into  transconti- 
nental bus  service.  Ekstrom  kept  books 
for  these  jitney  drivers  who  hauled  ore 
from  town  to  town  in  the  Minnesota  ore 
fields.  When  one  of  the  original  six  Jitney 
drivers  died  in  1917,  Ekstrom  bought  Into 
the  company  which  at  that  time  was 
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transporting  passengers  between  Hibblng 
and  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  firm  was  known  as  the  Mesaba 
Transportation  Co.  and  charged  a  15 
cent  fare  for  a  3-mile  trip  from  Hibblng 
to  Alice  The  bus  company  pioneers  fi- 
nally split  up  in  1923  and  Ed  Ekstrom 
moved  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  bought 
a  bus  line  running  from  Madison  to  Pond 
Du  Lac,  and  named  it  the  Eastern  Wis- 
consin Co. 

Ekstrom  then  moved  to  Michigan  and 
opened  the  Safety  Motor  Coach  Lines 
which  ran  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Muske- 
gon. This  later  turned  out  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Greyhound  Lines  and  it  was 
later  extended  to  Chicago. 

It  was  In  1926  that  the  now  famous 
Greyhound  name  was  bom.  Prank 
Pageol,  builder  of  the  first  twin  coaches 
for  Transcontinental  Lines,  sold  Ekstrom 
52  buses,  a  figure  that  was  unheard  of  at 
this  time.  For  this  sale,  Pageol  presented 
Ekstrom  with  a  white  greyhoxmd  dog 
which  was  promptly  named  "Bus."  "Bus" 
soon  became  the  ssrmbol  of  the  Safety 
Motor  Coach  Lines,  and  was  used  exten- 
sively In  Its  advertising  program,  al- 
though Ekstrom  never  bothered  to  regis- 
ter it  as  a  trademark  while  he  owned  the 
firm.  The  dog  was  killed  a  few  years  later 
when  it  was  struck  by  a  car  in  San 
Antonio. 

Ekstrom  was  a  pioneer  In  snow  re- 
moval on  the  route  north  of  Muskegon, 
which  he  kept  clear  with  his  own  plows. 
In  order  to  see  that  the  regular  sched-> 
ules  that  he  had  set  up  were  maintained. 
Together  with  this,  he  also  established 
B  permanent  system  of  stations,  garages, 
and  other  equipment.  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  his  expansion  program. 

In  1928,  Ekstrom  sold  out  to  one  of 
the  original  jitney  drivers,  C.  E.  Wlck- 
man,  and  a  group  of  his  associates. 
Wlckman  not  only  took  the  greyhoimd 
name,  but  also  the  famous  blue  and 
white  color  scheme  of  the  buses  which 
are  now  seen  all  over  the  country. 

Ekstrom  then  moved  to  San  Antonio 
in  1928,  where  he  organized  the  Red  Ball 
Transportation  Co.,  which  later  became 
the  Southland  Greyhound  Lines,  soon 
becoming  tied  in  with  the  one  operating 
farther  north.  The  operations  spread 
out  over  almost  all  of  Texas,  and  2  years 
later,  Ekstrom  again  sold  out  to  Wlck- 
man. Ed  then  became  associated  with 
the  Yellow  Taxi  Co.  In  San  Antonio  dur- 
ing the  depression v^ears  of  1931  and 
1932,  but  he  again  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Corpus  Chrlstl.  It  was  In  Corpus 
Christl  that  Ed  Ekstrom  bought  out  the 
Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  Bus  System, 
and  the  Colunga  Bus  Lines,  as  well.  Ek- 
strom also  owned  the  Nueces  Mack  Co. 
Truck  Sales  and  the  Nueces  Mack  Leas- 
ing Co.  He  sold  these  shortly  after  he 
sold  the  Nueces  Transportation  Co.  to 
the  city  of  Corpus  Christl  in  late  1966. 

Mr.  Ed  was  not  only  an  outstanding 
example  of  initiative  and  perseverance 
in  the  world  of  business  and  transporta- 
tion ;  he  was  an  outstanding  civic  leader 
as  well.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  original  member  of  the  Area  Devel- 
opment Committee,  and  a  vestryman  of 
the  Episcopia  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 


He  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Carmelite 
Day  Nursery  and  served  as  chairman  of 
a  fund  drive  In  1965  to  raise  fimds  to 
construct  a  new  building  which  has  since 
been  named  In  memory  of  him. 

Last  September  22,  Ekslrom  was  cited 
by  his  city  council  for  contributions  to 
the  community  during  the  years  that  he 
owned  and  operated  the  bus  system.  They 
praised  him  for  his  part  In  making  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christ!  lovelier,  and  par- 
ticularly for  making  life  better,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively  by  his  finan- 
cial contributions  In  time  of  crisis,  and 
his  liberal  donations  to  hospital  and  child 
care  programs  and  facilities. 

Although  he  gave  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  Income  away,  Ed  Ekstrom  did 
not  want  applause  or  acclaim,  he  was 
merely  trying  to  give  aid  to  the  needy 
throughout  America  without  any  refer- 
ence to  race  or  creed.  He  deplored  greed 
in  every  form  and  felt  that  money's 
worth  could  only  be  measured  by  the 
good  it  could  do.  Loved  and  respected  by 
his  friends  and  associates,  it  was  often 
said  of  him,  "the  pattern  was  lost  when 
they  made  Ed." 

It  Is  because  of  men  like  Ed  Ekstrom 
that  our  free  enterprise  system  stands 
as  a  shining  example  of  limitless  oppor- 
tunity and  good  wUl  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States,  but  also  to  all 
other  people  In  the  world  today.  Ed  was 
a  stalwart  defender  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  gave  his  all  to  see  that  It  was 
maintained.  He  held  all  of  his  employees 
In  respect,  and  they.  In  turn,  gave  their 
respect  to  him.  In  one  of  the  bulletins 
that  he  sent  to  his  employees,  he  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  cooperation  If  there 
Is  to  be  success  In  business.  He  told  his 
employees  to  do  their  best  at  all  times, 
and  to  "Smile;  results  will  amaze  you 
If  you  heed  this  tip." 

Ed  Ekstrom  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Ethel;  a  son,  Edwin  Carl  Ekstrom,  Jr.; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peck;  a  brother, 
Harold  Ekstrom,  all  of  Corpus  Christl. 
Four  sisters:  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Luchs,  both  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
HI.;  Mrs.  Msu-k  Wilson  of  Rochester, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Frank  Rauschel  of  Chis- 
holm,  Mlim.;  and  two  grandsons:  Carl 
and  Randal  Peck. 

We  may  never  leave  a  legacy  such  as 
was  left  by  Edwin  Ekstrom,  and  we  are 
In  his  debt,  for  truly  the  world  Is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  lived. 


Fino  Seeks  Giange  MaloBg  Commotation 
Expenses  Tax  Dedactible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  allow  taxpayers 
to  deduct  commutation  expenses. 

There  Is  no  reason  that  commutation 
expenses — a  necessary  pai-t  of  holding  re- 
munerative employment  to  so  many  peo- 
ple— should  not  be  treated  like  other 


business  expenses  and  made  tax  deducti- 
ble. 

Under  the  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand, 
commutation  expenses  may  in  certain 
odd  circumstances  be  deductible,  but 
those  ordinarily  incurred  are  not.  The 
t3rplcal  commuter  gets  no  tax  relief  with 
respect  to  the  large  amounts  of  money 
spent  by  him  each  year  reaching  the 
place  of  his  employment.  This  expense, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  very  clearly  a 
business  expense — particularly  where  you 
have  the  situation  In  which  a  company 
almost  dictates  an  executive's  choice  of 
residence.  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  gave  this  tax  break  to  the 
hard-pressed  middle -Income  taxpayer. 


National  Teacher  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 


or 


VntGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  the  National 
Teacher  Cori>s. 

The  newscast  follows: 

National  TEACREa  Corps 

This  l£  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  was  created 
two  years  ago  to  pioneer  In  the  development 
of  better  teaching  techniques  to  help  the 
youngsters  from  poverty-stricken  families. 

The  formation  of  this  special  group  was 
frankly  an  experiment.  It  was  in  no  sense  a 
criticism  of  tbe  splendid  men  and  women  who 
teach  in  the  nation's  public  schools.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  designed  to  provide  special 
help  for  those  elementary  school  teachers 
who  are  working  under  the  handicaps  usually 
found  In  city  slums  and  rural  slums  as  well. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  coun- 
try Is  bound  up  with  the  progress  made  in 
educating  our  youngsters.  In  most  clvUized 
countries,  the  male  school  master  had  come 
to  be  traditional.  So  Europeans  were  amazed 
that  In  the  developing  public  school  system 
of  the  United  States,  most  oi  the  teachers 
were  women.  They  predicted  that  American 
children,  coddled  by  their  female  teachers, 
would  grow  up  unable  to  cope  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  adult  life. 

The  prophets  were  wrong.  Our  dedicated 
lady  scbool  teachers  were  such  a  success  In 
teaching  the  three  R's  that  the  little  Red 
Schoolhouse  became  a  symbol  of  all  that  is 
good  In  America.  And  the  youngsters  trained 
In  those  schools  became  known  both  for  their 
character  and  their  Initiative. 

But  today's  teacher  must  do  more  than 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Where 
the  majority  of  children  come  from  poor 
famlUes,  the  teacher  In  the  lower  grades  must 
be  health  consultant  and  guidance  counselor 
as  well. 

American  educators  were  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  that  hidden  health  defects 
very  often  caused  children  to  fall  In  school. 
So  regular  health  check-ups  were  started 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  so-called 
backward  boy  or  girl  was  suffering  from 
poor  eyesight,  poor  hearing,  or  some  other 
physical  defect  which  could  be  corrected  by 
proper  medical  treatment. 

But  this   enlarged   role   for   the  primary 
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grade  teacher  la  very  difficult  when  class- 
rooms are  over-crowded  and  che  work  load 
Is  heavy.  This  Is  where  the  Teacher  Corps 
comes  In.  A  special  team  composed  of  an 
ezi>erleneed  teacher  and  college  graduates 
with  special  training  Is  sent  In  to  help  the 
regular  teacher.  This  team  helps  carry  the 
teaching  load,  and  the  members  of  the  group 
do  much  more  to  help  the  children. 

In  North  Carolina,  one  teaching  corps  Is 
serving  oatmeal  breakfasts  before  classes  to 
hungry  youngsters.  In  Tennessee,  the  chil- 
dren had  no  playground  and  the  members 
of  the  corps  built  one  for  them.  In  one  riural 
community,  It  was  found  that  many  children 
suffered  from  speech  defects.  Local  doctors 
were  persuaded  to  give  them  free  corrective 
treatment. 

In  the  city  slums,  the  task  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  far  more  complicated.  The  tempta- 
tions of  a  big  city  are  many  and  the  young- 
sters who  grow  up  without  proper  guidance 
may  easily  fall  into  a  life  of  crime.  And  the 
job  of  present-day  educators  is  to  teach 
good  citizenship  as  well  as  the  elementary 
subjects  of  grade  school  education. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  dedicated  young  men  and  women  in  Its 
ranks  are  learning  as  well  as  teaching.  They 
are  trying  to  Snd  the  surest  way  of  convert- 
ing under-privileged  children  into  useful 
citizens. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


ReftreseDtadre  Henry  P.  Smith  III  Laads 
Adrances  Made  by  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp.  in  the  Field  of  Fire-Retardant 
Chemistry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or   NXW   TORS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  an  Interesting  story  behind  a 
recent  announcement  by  a  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  agency  regard- 
ing the  awarding  of  contracts  for  some 
16.000,000  yards  of  cotton  oxford  cloth 
for  use  as  tent  liners.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting, in  my  opinion,  because  of  two 
words  Included  in  the  specifications 
which  the  successful  bidders  must  meet — 
fire  resistant. 

The  facts  behind  this  story  are  known 
to  me  because  they  so  intimately  Involve 
a  company  which  has  achieved  a  number 
of  sigiiiflcant  technological  developments 
in  the  very  sc^histicated  field  of  flre- 
retardant  chemistry.  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp.'s  firmly  established  predominance 
in  this  field  results  from  many  years  of 
experience  in  developing  and  supplying 
industry  with  products  and  systems 
which  reduce  or  eliminate  fire  hazards  In 
a  wide  range  of  applications. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the 
grim  statistics  published  annually  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Fire  does  kill 
or  maim  thousands  of  people  every  year, 
many  of  them  children.  The  tragedy  of 
it  all  is  that  much  of  this  crippling  and 
killing  cotild  be  prevented  or  significantly 
reduced. 

Some  years  ago  Hooker  management 
decided  to  support  research  efforts  aimed 


at  utilizing  Its  proficiency  In  fire -retard- 
ant  chemistry  through  the  development 
of  chemical  systems  that  could  be  used  In 
textiles,  such  as  cotton  fabrics  used  in 
manufacturing  protective  work  garments. 
Working  closely  with  leading  mills,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Hooker  did  develop 
chemical  systems  for  treating  fabrics 
which  set  new  standards  for  durable 
fire  retardancy. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  that  others  also 
worked  and  continue  to  work  on  provid- 
ing compounds  or  materials  that  will  help 
alleviate  this  flammable  fabrics  problem. 
Hooker,  which  pioneered  in  this  effort, 
continues  to  this  day  to  work  on  it. 
Notable  progress  has  been  made. 

There's  comfort  to  be  derived  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  providing  the  best  in  fire-resist- 
ant tenting,  mattress  ticking,  and  flight 
suits  for  our  service  personnel.  However, 
it  is  not  just  in  the  military  field  that 
milestone  applications  have  been 
achieved.  There  are  a  good  many  more 
commonplace  and  mundane  uses  for  this 
technology  than  tenting  liners,  such  as 
flre-retardant  blankets,  bed  linens,  cubi- 
cle curtains,  work  garments,  and  even 
sweat  shirts.  Thes«  products  are  now 
available  or  could  be  produced  by  lead- 
ing mills  and  suppliers  under  various  la- 
bels, many  of  them  as  the  result  of  Hook- 
er's efforts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steady  progress 
will  continue  to  be  made  in  those  con- 
tinuing efforts  aimed  at  speeding  the  day 
when  consumers  generally  can  look  for 
and  expect  to  find  those  same  two 
words — ^fire  resistant — on  a  growing 
range  and  variety  of  everyday  clothing 
and  household  fabrics. 


World  Crisis  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   CgORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  crisis  when,  without  responsible 
leadership,  war  will  inevitably  continue 
its  rampage  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  should  act  firmly  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security.  An  encouraging 
step  in  this  direction  was  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  support  of  the  peace  resolu- 
tion In  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  now  strongly  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  great  in- 
fluence and  prestige  of  this  Nation  to 
protect  the  international  rights  of  all 
nations  to  open  waterways,  particularly 
the  right  of  Israel  to  free  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Agaba. 

I  further  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  presence  of  the  UJS.  6th  Pleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  display  of  this 
Nation's  resolution.  This  country,  having 
served  as  midwife  during  the  birth  of 


Israel  as  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
now  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect her  rights  as  such,  As  a  sovereign 
nation,  Israel  can  expect  to  have  free 
access  to  international  waterways. 

I  sincerely  pray  that  the  forces  of 
reason  and  moderation  will  stop  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  When  the  fighting  has 
ceased,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Israeli  nation  will  have  a  guarantee  that 
her  future  rights  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
will  remain  forever  inviolate. 


Culver  Urges  Official  Recognition  of 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
a  significant  event  took  place  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  as  Rev.  Alexander  George,  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  delivered  the  invoca- 
tion in  the  Iowa  General  Assembly. 

Father  George  was  the  first  Orthodox 
priest  in  Iowa  history  to  offer  these  open- 
ing prayers,  and  on  that  occasion,  Iowa 
became  the  37th  State  to  so  recognize  the 
church  as  a  major  faith. 

It  is  past  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  gave  its  formal  recog- 
nition to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church, 
which  is  already  in  fact — if  not  in  f orm— 
a  major  faith  in  our  Nation. 

I  reintroduced  legislation  earlier  this 
year — House  Resolution  410 — to  accom- 
plish this  objective  by  requiring  that  all 
references  by  Federal  agencies  to  major 
faiths  include  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church. 

According  to  the  latest  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches,  there  are  over  3  mil- 
lion Eastern  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
United  States  today.  And  since  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  only  heads  of  house- 
holds are  counted  &s  members,  the  total 
Is  probably  well  over  6  million  with  wom- 
en and  children  included. 

That  same  yearbook  lists  5.585.000 
members  of  the  Jewish  community,  44,- 
874.371  Roman  Catholics,  and  66,854500 
Protestants  In  the  United  States. 

Yet  we  automatically  consider  only 
"three  major  religious  faiths"— Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Jewish. 

However,  there  Is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  position  of  Or- 
thodoxy in  the  United  States: 

The  Armed  Forces  use  the  letters  "EG" 
on  dog  tags  to  identify  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christians. 

A  representative  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox faith  has  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  recent  Presidential  inauguration 
ceremonies. 

Legislatures  of  at  least  half  the  States 
have  enacted  resolutions  oflBclally  desig- 
nating Orthodoxy  as  a  separate  fourth 
major  faith. 

Enactment  of  House  Resolution  410 
would  not  require  any  direct  public  ex- 
pense. It  would  not  ask  any  major  effort 
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by  the  Government.  But  it  would  give 
the  full  and  proper  recognition  to  Or- 
thodox Christians  which  they  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  expect. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  House  Resolution  410,  and 
urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.  Res.  410 

Whereas  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  is 
a  major  faith  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  106.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  led  to  the  designation  of  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  faith  as  a  separate  religious 
faith  in   the   Armed   Forces   of   the   United 

Whereas  several  Federal  agencies  have 
States;  and 

omitted  Eastern  Orthodoxy  In  projects  In 
which  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths  have  been  invited  to  participate:  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  States  In 
the  United  States  through  their  legislators 
have  passed  resolutions  recognizing  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  as  a  major  religious  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith  has 
millions  of  communicants  throughout  the 
world  including  several  million  In  the  United 
States;    and 

Whereas  where  anything  Is  said  concern- 
ing the  major  faiths,  usually  the  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  are  referred  to; 
and 

Whereas  it  therefore  follows  that  a  re- 
ligious distinction  Is  being  made  In  omitting 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  of  religion  In  this  country : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  Is  a  major  faith  In  this  country; 
and  that  all  references  by  Federal  agencies 
to  major  faiths  now  Umlted  to  Protestants. 
Catholics,  and  Jews  Include  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church. 


A  Letter  to  a  ConttitDent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  issued  a  very  interesting  and 
provocative  newsletter  which  will  be 
mailed  this  evening  to  some  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District. 

I  believe  that  the  letter  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  his  constitu- 
ents should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  this  body  and  insert  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  letter 
referred  to  follows: 

Juke  7.  1967. 

Dear  Friend:  June  Is  the  time  of  year  for 
report  cards.  As  our  young  people  graduate 
or  as  they  are  advanced  from  one  grade  to 
the  next  In  their  educational  careers,  they 
are  presented  with  an  accounting  of  how  well 
or  how  poorly  they  did  In  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  good  education. 

Government  should  be  no  different.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  Issue 
a  "report  card"  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  and  Its  three 
to  two  Democratic  majority  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Of  course,  as  Chairman  of  the  RepubUcans 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  my  grading 
may  be  questioned  by  some.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  facts  which  are  presented  on 
pages  two  and  three  of  this  letter  can  be 
disputed. 

AGBICtn,TUBl: 

With  parity  at  a  depression-time  low  of 
72,  compared  with  80  in  1960,  farmers  are  in 
near-revolt.  Imports  of  dairy  products,  mink 
pelts,  wool  and  meat — eased  by  Administra- 
tion policies — are  driving  prices  down.  Pro- 
duction costs,  meanwhile,  keep  mounting, 
forcing  more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land. 
Since  1960,  the  total  number  of  farmers  de- 
clined by  nearly  four  million.  Yet  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees  continue  to 
Increase,  with  one  for  every  26  farms  In  the 
country  today  compared  with  one  per  39 
farms  In  1960.  The  Administration's  solution? 
More  of  the  same  control  and  quota  policies 
that  led  to  the  problem  In  the  first  place. 

COST    or    LIYTNG 

Since  1960,  the  cost  of  living  has  shot  up 
10.6%,  eroding  the  savings  and  pension 
plans  of  millions  of  older  citizens  and  wiping 
out  Income  advances  of  the  younger  ones. 
Inflation  is  like  a  national  sales  tax  which 
affects  everyone.  Today's  dollar  Is  worth  45< 
compared  to  the  one  of  1941 — and  «2.22  is 
required  to  buy  what  (1  would  have  bought 
25  years  ago.  What's  the  Administration's 
solution?  More  spending.  More  deficits.  This 
year,  the  deficit  could  go  as  high  as  $29  bil- 
lion and  a  large  tax  Increase  may  be  un- 
avoidable. This  means  more  inflation,  not 
less.  Since  1963.  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  spent  some  $40  billion  more  than 
It  took  In — mostly  on  domestic  programs. 
Since  1960.  defense  spending,  goaded  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  jumped  68%  while  domestic 
spending  skyrocketed  97  percent. 

CKEDDILrrY 

Prom  the  President  on  down,  the  Admin- 
istration's spokesmen  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  and  the  press 
In  what  they  say  and  do.  War  statistics  and 
cost  estimates  for  example  have  been  with- 
held, twisted,  or  reshaped.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  among  many 
others  has  publicly  complained  about  this 
record.  The  Administration's  answer  seems  to 
be  more  press  agents.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimates  that  nearly  7,000  publi- 
cists are  presently  on  the  federal  pajrroU — 
the  largest  ntunber  ever  employed  by  an  Ad- 
ministration— to  "sell"  Administration  pro- 
grams to  the  American  people. 

CRnCE 

Since  1960,  crimes  of  all  types  in  this 
country  jumped  an  amazing  46'^,  the  larg- 
est increase  in  any  comparable  period  In  his- 
tory, whUe  the  nation's  population  increased 
only  8%.  In  other  words,  crime  rose  nearly 
six  times  faster  than  the  population.  In  the 
past  year,  crimes  shot  up  11%  across  the 
country  and  a  startling  27%  in  the  nation's 
Capitol.  Crime  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  nation 
$50  billion  annually.  The  Administration's 
solution  appears  to  be  merely  more  Crime 
Commissions,  study  groups  and  categorical 
grant  programs.  Last  year  the  President  ve- 
toed the  only  antl-crlme  bill  Congress  en- 
acted and  opposed  the  Republican-sponsored 
antl-rlot  measure. 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

Around  the  world.  U.S.  prestige  has  dipped 
sharply  since  1960.  American  citizens  abroad 
are  attacked,  embassies  sacked,  missions 
stoned,  and  U.S.  flags  burned.  Yet,  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  pour  foreign  aid 
Into  these  nations  In  a  seeming  effort  to  buy 
the  friendship  and  respect  it  appears  unable 
to  earn.  In  Vietnam,  U.S.  forces  now  number 
over  460,000  and  are  expected  to  reach  half 
a  mllUon  shortly.  Casualties  mount  dally, 
now  totaling  some  10,000  American  dead  and 
60,000  wounded.  We  now  have  a  Middle  East 
Crisis  and  the  posslblUty  of  other  crlsea  In 


Latin  America  and  Africa.  There  is  no  clear 
indication  of  what  our  foreign  poUcy  is  and 
no  attempt  to  put  the  Soviet  Union — the 
principal  Instigator  and  supporter  of  these 
wars — on  the  defensive  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

At  home  and  abroad,  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  grow  worse.  Though  progress  has 
been  made  on  some  fronts,  the  records  In 
these  major  fields  of  public  concern  certainly 
do  not  add  up  to  very  high  marks  when 
measured  In  terms  of  the  results  we  have 
witnessed  so  far.  It  Is  good,  I  think.  In  a 
Democracy  for  the  Minority  Party  to  contin- 
ually review  the  actions  and  measure  the 
results  of  the  programs  of  the  party  In  pow- 
er so  that  the  public  can  be  informed.  Only 
in  this  way  can  better  programs  and  bet- 
ter approaches  be  devised  for  the  massively 
complex  problems  that  face  our  society. 

This  past  past  month  Was  an  extremely 
busy  one  for  your  Congressman.  As  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  provides  all  the  funds  for  the  health 
activities  of  oiu-  federal  government,  I  spent 
several  days  In  Geneva  at  the  Twentieth 
World  Health  Assembly.  The  picture  at  left 
was  taken  during  a  general  session  which 
both  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass)  and 
I  attended  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion. 

The  Labor,  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Bill  was  also  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
month  of  May.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member.  It  was  my  reeponslblUty  to  manage 
the  bill  during  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  Though  my  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  the  new  $16.5  million  Food  and 
Drug  Research  Laboratory  cannot  be  btillt  In 
the  Washington  area  was  chaUenged  by  a 
Democratic  Cong^ressman  from  this  area,  the 
Hoiise  overwhelmingly  supported  my  posi- 
tion. This  Insures  that  the  Laboi^tory  will 
be  built  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
Madison. 

This  month,  the  House  will  act  on  the  mas- 
sive Defense  Appropriation  blU  which  fi- 
nances our  activities  in  Vietnam  and  also 
provides  all  the  money  for  the  national  se- 
curity needs  of  our  country.  The  blU  this 
year  will  contain  well  over  $70  billion  and 
win  occupy  much  of  my  time  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  month. 
Best  regards 

Mkl  L&iro. 


Remarks  of  die  Honorable  Jerome  WaMie 
at  the  Democratic  Volonteer  Committee 
Convention  in  Lot  Anfelet,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hereby  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  speech  that  was 
made  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jerome  Waldik,  of  California, 
at  a  convention  in  Lss  .Angeles,  on 
Saturday,  Jime  3,  of  the  Democratic 
Volunteer  Committee  and  all  elements  of 
the  official  Democratic  Party. 

American  history  has  frequently  demon- 
strated that  our  strongest  and  best  Presi- 
dents are  often  those  who  have  been  expoeed 
to  the  most  hostiUty  and  abuse  of  the  people. 

The  reason  Is  perhaps  best  explained  by 
an  old  proverb :  "Behold  the  turtle.  He  makes 
progress  only  when  he  stlclca  bto  neck  out." 
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Our  best  Presidents— moat  of  whom  ne«d- 
leu  to  say,  w«re  Democrats— have  made 
progress  for  this  magnlflcent  Nation  of  ours 
by  using  tbe  same  anatomical  methods  as 
tbetxirtle. 

The  saving  grace,  of  course,  is  that  while 
we  abuse  '"Hutt  Man  in  the  White  House," 
we  aeld<Hn  fall  to  re-elect  them. 

All  of  which  Is  to  say  that  the  strident  and 
haiab  voices  of  scorn,  abuse  and  vilification 
directed  at  President  Johnson  indicate  that 
be  Is  doing  his  job — and  doing  it  well. 

Let  me  make  something  very  clear:  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  criticize  American 
policy  reaponaibly  and  comfMsaionately.  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  traide  on  fear  and 
hatred. 

The  racists  abuse  President  Johnson  for 
being  the  President  who  has  done  more  for 
ciTll  rights  than  any  other  President  in  ova 
history. 

The  reactionaries  and  far  right-wingers 
abuse  him  for  being  the  President  who  has 
most  strenuously  advocated  social  reforms 
in  our  domestic  structure.  And  the  far-out 
left  wing  abuses  him  for  our  Nation's  stand 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Personally,  as  far  as  these  groups  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  would  all  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  excellent  enemies  he  has 
made. 

But  I  do  believe  it  Is  time  that  tbe  great 
majority  of  responsible  Americans — and,  in 
particiilar,  members  of  our  own  Democratic 
Party — ^take  a  more  active  role  in  rallying  to 
the  President's  cause  against  the  hateful 
and  Insulting  jtenonal  attacks  that  defame 
his  integrity,  honesty,  petriotlsm  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Tbe  President  has  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  freedom  of  speech — with- 
out excepting  from  that  protection,  the 
speech  of  those  who  are  little  more  than 
rabble-rousers  or  demagogues.  But  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  expect 
responsible  dissent. 

For,  as  the  President  said  recently,  "dis- 
sent is  a  two-way  street."  There  must  be  a 
responsible  dialogue  on  the  Issues,  If  the  dis- 
senters are  to  serve  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  oppose  our  policies  in 
Vietnam.  But  Is  qtilte  another  to  collect 
funds  for  the  enemy  or  biim  our  flag. 

And  let  me  add  quickly,  that  It  Is  one 
thing  to  strongly  protest  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  dissenters,  but  it  Is  quite  another 
to  seek  to  abridge  their  basic  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  lawful  aisesinbly. 

Short  of  unlawful  behavior,  we — all  of  ua 
who  call  ourselves  Americans — must  ur- 
gently insist  for  the  dissenters  the  right  to 
be  heard. 

I  emphasise  this  very  fundamental  point 
because  I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  dan- 
gerous eecal&tlon  of  bad  Judgment  by  both 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right. 

We  have  paid  a  high  price  in  the  past  for 
such  uncontrolled,  irrwpoiulble  behavior. 
We  have  seen  the  sad  results  that  occur  in  a 
climate  of  hatred   and   blind   emotionalism. 

Have  we  forgotten  ao  soon  tbe  shame  of  our 
treatment  of  Japanese  Americans  during 
World  War  n? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  nightmare  of  the 
McCarthy  period? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  horror  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder? 

These  terrible  events  have  one  common  de- 
nominator— they  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riods of  hatred,  distrust  and  disunity. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  clear:  it  is  high 
time  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  end  its 
bickering  and  local  wrangllnga  and  stand 
With  the  President  in  these  difficult  times. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  Democrats 
who  so  strongly  oppose  Vietnam  that  they 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  pleas  for  support 
for  the  President  or  hla  policies.  Let  me  ad- 
dress them  for  a  moment. 

Our   Nation   iwidea  itself  on   upholding 


a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The  agreements 
entered  into  by  previous  Amlnistrations — 
whether  Republican  or  I>emocratlc — are  up- 
held by  subsequent  Administrations,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

President  Johnson  has  honored  an  agree- 
ment that  he  himself  did  not  make.  This  is 
as  It  should  be.  For  the  word  of  a  great  Na- 
tion must  never  be  doubted  by  friend  or 
foe. 

He  has  honored  our  commitments  In 
Vietnam.  And  he  will  honor  our  commit- 
ments In  the  Middle  last. 

It  Is  difficult  to  speak  about  Vietnam 
without  sounding  like  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 
Yet,  the  truth  is  that  neither  hawks  nor 
doves  truly  reflect  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

We  want  peace  in  Vietnam — not  military 
occupation  of  a  conquered  Nation.  And  the 
President  has  only  one  objective  for  Viet- 
nam— a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement. 

Those  who  actively  protest  against  our  in- 
volvement in  this  oobflict  aoc\irately  convey 
our  Nation's  distaste  for  tbe  necessity  of 
war. 

I  can  tell  you  tbat  not  one  of  these  peace- 
marchers  or  draft  card  biu^ers  detests  this 
war  as  much  as  President  Johnson  does. 

And  no  one  In  the  world  is  working  harder 
or  is  more  anxious  to  find  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

Let  me  say  to  my  sincere  friends  who  be- 
lieve the  President  has  conducted  the  Viet- 
nam war  without  restraint,  patience  or  rea- 
son that  of  those  ontlties  In  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  most  to  say  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  President  is  the  only 
one  who  advocates  and  exercises  reasonable 
restraint.  There  are  actually  only  three 
groups  vested  with  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  escalate,  de-escalate  or  hold  the 
line  In  Vietnam.  Ilie  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the  Pentagon,  represent- 
ing the  military;  and  the  Congress.  Clearly, 
the  Pentagon  believes  escalation  to  the  ulti- 
mate is  required;  equally  clearly,  the  Con- 
gress, overwhelmingly ,  and  particularly  since 
last  November,  advocates  a  far  more  "hawk- 
ish" stance  In  Vietnam  than  has  occurred 
to  date.  The  President,  then.  Is  the  only  per- 
son of  those  who  can  make  these  decisions, 
to  advocate  and,  fortunately,  to  comp>el,  a 
policy  of  reasoned  restraint  In  the  application 
of  our  unbelievable  military  power. 

I  have  heard  from  deeply  concerned  peo- 
ple the  accusation  that  the  President  Is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  have  heard  the  obscene  charge  that  the 
war  is  "Lyndon  Johnson's  War."  I  have  heard 
the  equally  obscene  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent continues  this  war  for  his  own  personal 
and  political  gain.  Frequently,  the  same  per- 
son concludes  with  the  solemn  prtdlctlon 
that  the  President  will  be  defeated  because 
of  the  Vietnam  wax — that  his  popularity 
has  severely  declined  because  of  his  policies 
In  that  war. 

I  reply  to  these  crttlcs  that  there  Is  an  In- 
consistency of  considerable  proportions  In 
that  charge. 

If  It  la  true  that  the  Vietnam  war  repre- 
sents a  loss  in  political  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent, how  can  it  similarly  be  true  that  he 
seeks  personal  gain  from  the  war? 

Obviously,  the  prasence  or  lack  of  polit- 
ical popularity  resulting  from  the  war  plays 
no  part  In  the  determination  of  Administra- 
tion policy.  Equally  obviously,  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  predi- 
cated on  his  deep  conviction  that  the  Nation's 
and  the  World's  best  Interest  are  served  by 
repulsion  of  aggression  whenever  and  where- 
ever  It  occurs. 

Such  motivation  governed  President  Tru- 
man when  he  confronted  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea; when  he  confronted  similar  aggression 
in  the  Berlin  blockade. 

Sxich  motivation  governed  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  confrocted  aggression  In  Cuba 
and  in  Vietnam, 


And  such  motivation  governed  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  began  the  confrontation 
with  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Reflect  for  a  moment,  how  the  course  of 
history  might  have  been  changed  had  similar 
motivation  been  present  when  Hitler  tested 
the  resolve  of  the  democracies  in  Europe  prior 
to  World  War  n — when  Mussolini  tested  that 
resolve  and  found  It  wanting  In  Ethiopia. 

Consider  how  the  history  yet  to  be  written 
might  read  had  the  motivation  to  meet  ag- 
gression not  been  present  in  Korea;  in  Cuba; 
in  Vietnam — and  now  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  this  Nation,  as  the  most  powerful 
and  responsible  Nation  in  the  Free  World, 
will  continue  to  be  tested  by  the  other  World! 
I  dread  the  day  when  their  probes,  wherever 
they  occur,  result  in  finding  an  absence  of 
resolve  on  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  meet 
their  challenge. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
most  powerful  free  Nation  in  the  World.  It 
might  be  personally  easier  to  be  a  citizen  of 
a  small  nation  with  responsibility  to  no  one— 
but  it  also  would  not  be  as  challenging  nor 
would  it  be  as  satisfying.  At  the  risk  of 
soimdlng  "Jingoistic,"  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American — I  believe  in  this  country — I  want 
it  to  continue  a  great  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
under  the  leadership  of  men  such  as  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  now  Johnson,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  Its  great- 
ness will  not  diminish. 


Addresi  by  Poitmaater  General  at  Setoi 
Hall  UwTersitjr  Commencement  Exer- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Nzw  jnsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  submit  for  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  noteworthy  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  on  June  3,  1967. 

An  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  pub- 
lic service  was  conferred  upon  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  in  recogrnltlon  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  service  to  our 
Nation. 

The  text  of  the  euldress  follows: 
Address  bt  Posticastkx  General  Lawrcncx 

P.  O'Brikn  at  the  SrroN  Hall  Untviesftt 

COMMINCEKENT  EIXEBCIBES 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  you  who 
are  graduates  of  this  Class  of  1967.  You  and 
your  fellow  graduates  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  nation  make  up  tbe  larg- 
est graduating  class  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education.  There  are  one-htUf  mll- 
Uon  young  Americans  in  the  Class  of  1967, 
composing  one-flfth  of  all  Americans  In  your 
age  group,  and  representing  tbe  beet  that  our 
society  has  yet  produced. 

Though  it  Is  poptUar  with  the  older  gener- 
ation to  look  with  dismay  at  the  younger 
generation,  I  am  convinced  from  my  observa- 
tion that  today's  college  graduate  Is  on  the 
whole  undoubtedly  more  earnest,  more  In- 
formed, more  free  of  the  dead  weight  of  oW 
illusions,  more  passionately  committed  to 
truth  and  Justice  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

And  you  should  be  better.  You  have  grown 
up  in  an  unusually  trying  period  in  our  bu- 
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tory.  Never  before  have  the  penalties  of  a 
major  mistake  of  miscalculation  in  our  for- 
eign policy  loomed  so  large:  and  never  before 
have  the  answers  been  so  obscure,  stubborn, 
and  unyielding  to  both  good  will  and  good 
gense.  Never  liefore  in  history  has  there  been 
a  nation  with  as  much  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  as  the  United  States;  and  never 
before  In  history  has  it  been  so  necessary 
to  show  restraint  in  the  use  of  that  power. 
And  never  I>efore  has  a  nation  met  problems 
of  racial  and  economic  justice  so  suocessf  ully. 
Never  before  has  a  domestic  revolution — and 
that  Is  precisely  what  we  have  experienced — 
been  compressed  in  so  abort  a  time. 

You  have  grovm  up  in  a  time  when  men 
look  back  nostalgically  to  the  days  when 
the  mere  flexing  of  oiu*  national  muscle, 
even  though  It  was  an  infinitely  smaller 
muscle,  was  enough  to  produce  the  action 
we  desired. 

You  leave  this  flne  school  armed  with 
knowledge  and  filled  with  hope  and  purpose. 
But  one  of  your  first  tasks,  and  perhaps  your 
first  disenchantment,  will  be  to  realize  that 
the  nostalgic  men  with  their  vast  reserves 
of  old  memories  exercise  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  that  your  good  intentions  are 
simply  not  enough.  Each  new  generation  of 
American  college  graduates  forms  a  collec- 
tive St.  George  who  faces  the  dragon  of 
shopworn  but  easily  and  widely  accepted 
Ideas.  Some  generations  Icnow  what  they 
must  do,  realize  that  this  Is  the  destiny  with 
which  they  have  a  rendezvous,  and  slay  the 
dragon  with  the  weajmns  of  truth  and  of 
conviction. 

Other  generations  start  equally  well  armed. 
But  the  lance  rusts  away  from  tbe  corrosion 
of  compromise,  and  the  edge  gives  up  its 
once  keen  temper  to  the  enervating  heat  of 
the  Ivy-covered  cottage  of  selfish  content- 
ment. Yoiu*  days  at  Seton  Hall  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  period  when  you  could  move  at 
a  fast  gallop  over  a  smooth  path  to  the 
bright  horizon.  They  were  days  of  great  ex- 
pectations for  yourself  and  expectations  of 
others  for  you — all  to  be  fulfilled  at  an  un- 
specified time  called  "someday."  Well,  you 
are  graduating,  and  your  name  on  that 
■heepskln  signals  the  arrival  of  "someday." 

The  t.-ansformatlon  of  someday  into 
now — means  that  you  are  being  offered  the 
role  of  St.  George.  And  there  are  dragons  in 
abundance  waiting  for  you.  The  torch  has 
passed  to  this  new  generation  of  Americans — 
a  generation  so  eloquently  described  by  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  one  "... 
born  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war.  dis- 
ciplined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to 
Witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
human  rlgbU  to  which  this  nation  has  al- 
ways been  conunitted,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today  at  home  and  arotind  the 
world." 

At  home  there  is  the  struggle  for  full 
achievement  of  racial  justice.  In  recent  years 
we  have  come  very  far,  very  fast  In  this 
area.  The  four  major  ClvU  Rights  laws  passed 
in  this  decade  signal  the  fact  that  at  least  we 
are  honoring  the  check  Issued  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  endorsed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  have  come  far,  but  in  a  sense  we  have 
only  exhausted  all  the  simple  ways.  For 
achievement  of  racial  Justice  can  no  longer 
be  confined  to  questions  of  civil  rights  alone. 
It  la  no  longer  so  easy — and  It  Is  no  longer 
so  dutant. 

Today  also  the  world  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  chronic  illness  of  a  peace  that  is 
not  peace  and  a  war  that  is  not  war.  The 
Class  of  1967  may  well  complain  of  the  legacy 
of  Inflamed  international  anUpathlee  which 
faces  It.  About  that  legacy  I  can  only  say — 
It  could  be  far  worse.  We  destroyed  the  most 
evil  and  Inhuman  tyranny  since  Attila.  We 
avoided  stumbling  into  atomic  holocaust. 
And  we  can  take  pride  In  pnnsing  along  to 
you  a  world  which  gives  tbe  latent  strength 
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of  democracy  a  grudging  but   nonetheless 
genuine  respect. 

The  concern  of  this  generation  of  college 
students  with  the  course  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  a  sign  of  health  and  vigor.  For 
America  is  a  nation  that  grows  through  dis- 
sent; and  only  through  critical  examination 
of  old  poUcles  can  we  find  better  ones.  So,  I 
would  ask  you  not  to  permit  your  growing 
domestic  Involvement  with  building  a  career 
to  turn  your  eyes  away  from  questions  of 
foreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  entirely  to  the  experts — and  a 
truly  American  foreign  policy  mxist  reflect 
the  real  aspirations  of  America. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  I  would  ask 
that  you  build  your  criticism  on  the  founda- 
tion of  real  Imowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  greatest,  and  potentially  most 
dangerous,  fallacy  of  all  in  deaUng  with  for- 
eign nations  is  to  confuse  what  should  be 
with  what  is. 

Other  nations  ahould  recognize  our  essen- 
tial objectives.  But  some  do  not.  Other  na- 
tions should  see  that  we  have  no  desire  for 
territory  or  expansion.  But  some  do  not.  All 
nations  of  the  world  should  cooperate  in  the 
common  interest  rather  than  fight  over  self- 
ish Interest.  But,  as  we  see,  there  is  often 
far  more  confilct  than  cooperation. 

This  is  not  the  world  we  would  make — ^but 
this  is  the  world  as  It  Is.  In  such  a  world, 
as  President  Johnson  observed: 

"We  must  recognize  the  obligation  to 
match  national  strength  with  national  re- 
straint. We  must  be  prepared  at  one  and  the 
same  time  for  both  the  confrontation  of 
power  and  the  limitation  of  power.  We  must 
be  ready  to  defend  tbe  national  Interest  and 
to  negotiate  the  common  interest.  This  is  the 
path  that  we  shall  continue  to  pursue.  Those 
who  test  our  courage  will  find  it  strong,  and 
those  who  seek  our  friendship  will  find  it 
honorable.  We  will  demonstrate  anew  that 
the  strong  can  be  just  In  the  use  of  strength; 
and  the  Just  can  be  strong  in  the  defense 
of  justice."  That  is  what  our  President  has 
said. 

And  this  Is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
not  alone  In  Vietnam,  but  wherever  the  virus 
of  terror  and  aggression  threatens  to  rupture 
the  membrane  of  freedom. 

There  is  much  that  you  can  do  to  help  us 
move  more  firmly  toward  a  world  of  peace 
and  of  mutual  trust — but  only  If  you  clearly 
see  that  willingness  to  compromise  differ- 
ences is  matched  by  vigilance  in  safeguard- 
ing our  essential  freedoms. 

That  truly  is  the  test. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  specific  cona- 
ment  about  the  problem  of  finding  a  durable 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  of  some  of  the 
less  considered  reactions  to  the  President's 
search  for  peace  in  that  troubled  area.  As  you 
recall,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  says, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  It  doesn't  say 
anything  about  peacelovera.  There's  nothing 
special  about  a  peacelover.  Even  a  loud  one. 
It's  easy  to  be  a  peacelover.  But  it  takes  con- 
siderable thought,  energy,  imagination,  diplo- 
macy, and,  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
sometimes  force  to  l>e  a  peacemaker.  The 
President  needs  help  in  making  peace.  He's 
asked  for  it,  but  sometimes  he  can  only  hear 
the  anguished  cries  of  peacelovers. 

n.N.  Secretary  Oeneral  IT  Thant  recently 
proposed  some  steps  that  co\ild  be  taken  to 
make  peace.  The  President  was  quick  to  sup- 
ix>rt  bis  initiative.  But  North  Vietnam 
wasn't.  Ho  Chi  Minh  shot  down  General 
Thant's  proposals.  As  you  may  know,  the 
President  has  also  made  it  plain  that  he  will 
respond  favorably  to  almost  any  action  from 
Hanoi  that  Indicates  a  desire  for  negotia- 
tions. But  the  only  reaction  so  far  tias  been 
a  beautifully  contrived  piece  of  psychological 
warfare  that  seems  to  have  taken  in  some 
gullible  people — that  we  should  Just  stop 
bombing  the  north  and  someday,  perhaps, 
there  might  lie  some  kind  of  response — nuky- 
be. 


The  economic  problem  that  you  face  is  far 
different  from  the  bleak  prospect  that  often 
made  other  graduating  classes  contemplate 
an  advanced  degree.  But  in  a  way  even  tbe 
task  of  graduates  who  leaped  out  into  tbe 
gray  landscape  of  the  depression  was  easier 
than  your  own.  Because  then  the  problem 
was  how  to  survive  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
Though  not  a  pleaaant  situation,  at  least 
It  wasn't  new.  Others  had  been  coping  with 
problems  of  scarcity  since  the  beginning  of 
organized  society. 

But  now,  we  are  in  a  new  economic  dimen- 
sion. Traditional  reactions  to  economic  prob- 
lems no  longer  sxiffice,  simply  because  the 
problem  today  is  no  longer  that  of  scarcity — 
but  of  abundance.  We  need  new  responses. 
We  must  bridge  the  gap  between  private 
affluence  and  public  necessity.  We  must  as- 
sure the  opportunity  of  better  distribution 
of  our  enormous  wealth  without  sapping  the 
incentives  that  made  that  Wealth  possible. 
And  we  must  seek  a  continuance  of  the  ex- 
panding economy — because  only  through  the 
resultant  expansion  of  opportunity  will  we 
be  able  to  wipe  away  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  poverty  and  of  unemployment. 

Thus,  you  have  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems facing  you,  problems  that  need  freah 
solutions — and  finding  those  solutions  will 
move  us  into  a  world  of  opportunity  and 
challenge  undreamed  of  by  any  other  gen- 
eration. 

In  a  very  real  sense  our  economy  is  ex- 
panding because  of  the  force  of  democratic 
education.  Our  American  educational  systenx 
based  on  equal  opportunity  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  social  developments  of  all 
time;  and  during  the  last  few  years  we  have 
made  greater  progress  in  education  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

This  progress  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
passionate  belief  of  President  Johnson  that 
this  mighty  nation  cannot  and  should  not 
rest  until  every  American  has  access  to 
superlative  education.  This  sentiment  Is  not 
new.  We  have  all  realized  the  importance  of 
widely  available  quality  education  in  a 
democracy.  But  never  before  has  a  President 
succeeded  in  translating  this  aspiration  into 
the  law  of  the  land. 

But,  though  we  have  new  laws,  a  vastly 
Increased  availability  of  funds,  and  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  quality  education  to 
all,  how  well  these  laws  will  be  excuted,  how 
creatively  the  money  spent,  bow  successfully 
the  commitment  implemented  depend  in  the 
final  analysis  on  leadership  in  the  States. 

Certainly,  New  Jersey  is  fortunate  in  this 
regard. 

You  have  a  Governor  who  sees  clearly,  has 
always  seen  clearly,  that  human  history  is 
the  record  of  the  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe. 

He  has  left  no  doubt  about  bis  Intention 
to  have  education  win  the  race  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  He  has  left  no  doubt  not  be- 
cause of  words,  but  through  a  series  of 
brilliant  actions.  These  Include  establish- 
ment, just  last  year,  of  the  first  Department 
of  Higher  Education  In  the  history  of  New 
Jersey.  Governor  Hughes  clearly  perceives 
that  higher  education,  quality  education,  is 
tbe  key  to  tbe  affluent  individual  and  the 
affluent  State. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  Governor, 
state  aid  to  local  school  districts  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years — from  $130 
million  to  over  $328  million. 

Still  another  reflection  of  that  leadership 
was  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
assumed  responsibility,  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  public  operation  of  two  medical  schools, 
one  right  here  at  Seton  Hall,  which  Is  now 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry. 

Through  these  and  other  actions  your 
State  government  has  fully  committed  itaalf 
to  quality  education. 

This  record,  this  creative  record,  is  one 
more  reminder  of  what  so  many  seem  to  for- 
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Ret  ao  soon:  that  political  Instltutlona  exUt 
for  one  purpose  only,  to  solve  problems.  They 
bave  not  been  created  to  hinder  solutions. 

Tour  generation  Is  in  the  enviable  position 
of  being  alive  at  a  time  when  American  his- 
tory Is  In  the  process  of  making  a  gigantic, 
unprecedented  swing.  We  are  moving  Into  a 
unique  kind  of  society,  away  from  a  strident 
conflict  over  needs,  to  meaningful  coopera- 
tion In  determining  how  we  can  best  meet 
those  needs. 

Already  new  Federal  programs  to  aid  edu- 
cation are  helping  to  create  a  fresh  kind  of 
Interaction  among  traditional  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  helping  to  form  fresh  political 
associations  designed  on  regional  or  problem 
areas. 

This  Is  a  creative  building  process  that  re- 
flects the  vigor  of  our  political  institutions — 
which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  not 
political  dinosaurs  destined  for  oblivion,  but 
flexible  forms  capable  of  growth  and  evolu- 
tion. 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  power  of  the 
individual  expressed  through  the  ballot  box 
Is  the  ultimate  power.  And  it  Is  a  very  real, 
tangible  and  effective  power.  As  educated 
Americaiu,  it  Is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  Is 
your  duty  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  po- 
litical process.  "Itirough  public  service  you  can 
magnify  your  education  and  turn  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  acquired  here  at  Seton  HaU 
into  active  programs  for  the  betterment  of 
America,  to  change  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  for  the  creation  of  a  more  perfect  so- 
ciety. 

Another  great  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said: 

"The  vision  of  America  will  never  change. 
America  once,  when  she  was  a  little  people, 
sat  upon  a  hill  of  privilege  and  had  a  vision 
of  the  future.  She  saw  men  happy  because 
they  were  free.  She  saw  them  free  becaiise 
they  were  equal.  She  saw  them  banded  to- 
gether because  they  had  the  spirit  of 
brothers.  She  saw  them  safe  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  Impose  upon  one  another. 
And  the  vision  Is  not  changed. 

".  .  .  America  will  move  forward,  if  she 
moves  forward  at  all,  only  with  her  face  to 
that  same  sun  of  promise." 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  were  aUve  today,  I 
think  he  would  agree  that  you  still  possess 
that  vision  and  that  your  eyes  axe  directed 
toward  the  sun  of  promise. 

Science  has  found  ways  to  extend  the 
length  of  our  lives. 

But  only  the  individual  can  control  the 
scope  and  the  depth  of  his  life. 

The  prescription  for  such  a  life  Is  ready  at 
hand:  Commit  yourself  fully  and  commit 
yoiuself  without  reservation. 

I  ask  you  simply  to  lift  your  eyes,  I  urge 
you  to  reach  for  the  stars  ...  for  you  have 
a  rendezvous  with  excellence. 


John  F.  Kennedy  "Prominent  American" 
Stamp 
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OF 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  29,  1967,  Boston,  Mass., 
was  proud  to  host  leaders  from  the  po- 
litical, business,  and  academic  worlds 
who  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late, 
beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  birthdate  of 


this  truly  great  American,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  Issued  the  13-cent 
postage  stamp  to  be  used  for  interna- 
tional mall  to  honor  his  memory. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
for  the  dedication  of  the  stamp  was  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien  who 
vividly  described  Kennedy  the  man.  the 
politician,  and  the  statesman. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  his  closest 
friends  came  this  story  and  tribute  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 

Addbess  bt  Postmabteb  Oenebal  Lawbence 

F.  O'Bbien  at  thx  Cxbxmont  Dedicatikg 

THE  John  F.  Kennsdt  "Phominent  Ameb- 

ican"  Stamp,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mat  29,  1907 

I  have  very  mixed  emotions  in  dedicating 
this  new  stamp  honoring  President  Kennedy. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased,  of  coiu-se,  for  it  is 
fitting  that  this  latest  monxunent  to  his 
memory  be  a  postage  stamp,  since  the  postal 
service  Is  the  channel  most  often  used  by 
the  American  people  to  communicate  with 
each  other — and  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a 
master  communicator  who  touched  the  mind 
and  the  heart  with  the  brilliance  of  his 
thought  and  his  wit. 

The  denomination  of  this  stamp  was  pvir- 
posely  chosen  to  permit  it  to  be  used  on 
international  mail.  This,  too,  is  appropriate, 
for  John  F.  Kennedy's  life  and  the  tragic 
nature  of  his  death  seemed  to  reach  out 
over  barriers  of  race,  and  Ideology,  to  brush 
aside  old  suspicions,  and  to  touch  men 
sharply  and  directly.  For  a  moment  the 
world  was  united  through  grief,  and  the  loss 
was  felt  equally  and  shared  as  deeply  In 
Dublin  and  Durban.  In  Moscow  and  Mon- 
rovia. 

He  was  oiu-  man  for  all  seasons,  and  for  all 
peoples.  And  this  stamp  will  be  used  60  mil- 
lion times  a  year,  a  silent  traveler  through 
the  world  reminding  all  who  see  it  of  a  great 
and  noble  spirit. 

And  so  it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  dedicate 
this  stamp. 

Mixed  with  that  gratification  is  a  feeling 
of  sadness. 

Last  fall  I  travelled  to  Runnymede,  Eng- 
land, and  I  visited  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
there.  The  Inscription  on  that  memorial 
reads :  "This  acre  of  English  ground  was  given 
to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  people 
of  Britain  in  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
born  29  May,  1917.  President  of  the  United 
States  1961-63,  died  by  an  assassin's  hand 
22nd  November,  1963."  And  then  the  most 
famous  lines  of  his  Inaugural  Address.  So 
on  this  day  John  Kennedj'  would  have  been 
50  years  old.  And  o\ir  sadness  comes  from 
the  realization  that  long  before  its  proper 
span,  a  giant  tree  waa  felled  In  the  forest  of 
our  land,  and  has  left  an  open  place  against 
the  sky  that  will  long  remain. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  his 
assassination,  there  have  been  dozens  of 
books,  thousands  of  articles,  millions  of 
words  written  about  President  Kennedy. 

Almost  all  have  tried  to  serve  his  memory 
well.  They  have  tried  from  the  same  sense 
of  loss  that  we  feel,  from  the  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  uniqueness  of  a  splendid 
human  being. 

Along  with  many  of  you  here  today,  I  knew 
John  Kennedy  intimately.  We  worked  with 
him  closely,  and  saw  him  in  moments  of 
great  stress  as  well  as  great  success.  How- 
ever, having  that  experience  and  that  knowl- 
edge, I  am  sometimes  befuddled  about  the 
way  he  is  depicted.  Some  have  tried  to  re- 
create his  image  as  a  modern  day  Sir  Oala- 
had,  wearing  the  invincible  armor  of  right- 
eousness, slaying  all  the  dragons,  with  a 
charmed  sword,  marching  toward  victory 
unhindered. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  about,  and  cer- 
tainly not  lower,  the  stature  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  In  otir  history. 

I  do  not  even  wish  to  disagree  with  those 


well-meaning  Americans  who  seek  always  to 
make  him  larger  than  life. 

For  we  seem  to  live  In  a  cynical  age 
marked  by  lack  of  values  and  a  dull  sense  of 
drift,  anchorless  on  a  dark  and  angry  tea 
Some  of  our  young  people  seem  consumed 
with  hate  for  their  own  nation  or  their  own 
personalities.  They  bum  their  flag  with  fire 
or  their  minds  with  drugs.  So,  in  a  time  such 
as  ours,  when  there  are  men  proclaiming 
uneasily  that  "God  is  Dead"  it  is  important 
and  it  Is  useftil  to  honor  a  hero. 

But  In  this  hero  building,  there  lies  a 
dangerous  element.  Not  only  le  it  a  wasteful 
and  a  ridiculous  excess  to  add  another  hue 
to  the  rainbow,  perfume  the  violet,  and  paint 
the  lily — but  in  the  case  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  real  man,  the  real  human 
being  and,  yes,  the  real  politician,  are  all 
submerged  somewhere  beneath  the  slowly 
accumulating  weight  of  all  those  millions  of 
feather-like  words. 

I  say  Kennedy  the  politician  purposely.  In 
our  culture  the  word  "politician"  has  some- 
how taken  on  an  accumulation  of  barricades, 
We  have  always  suffered  from  a  national  split 
personality  about  politicians.  The  politician 
was  someone  we  wished  somehow  we  could 
do  without.  And  when  we  found  we  couldnt 
do  without  him,  he  was  accepted  only  grudg- 
ingly. 

Our  Constitution  was  called  by  Gladstone 
"the  most  remarkable  work  ...  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single 
stroke  ...  in  its  application  to  political  af- 
fairs." This  Constitution  was  the  product 
of  politicians  working  together,  hammertng 
out  creative  compromise,  holding  us  together 
when  so  many  forces  existed  that  might  have 
torn  lis  apart. 

Our  national  folklore  is  full  of  jokes  about 
politics  and  politicians,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  an  honest,  effective, 
dedicated  politician  is  the  human  equivalent 
of  the  square  circle. 

And  yet  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  Adams  were  polltlclant. 
The  men  in  John  Kennedy's  Profiles  in 
Courage  were  politicians.  John  Kennedy, 
himself,  was  certainly  a  politician. 

And  be  was  a  working  politician. 

He  began  his  career  the  hard  way  and  the 
right  way.  His  political  career  opened  vrtth  a 
tough  campaign  in  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District.  It  was  said  then.  "He  doesn't 
even  need  to  campaign.  He  can  go  to  Wash- 
ington now  and  forget  the  primary  and 
election." 

But  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  campaign. 
And  so  he  put  in  18-hour  days  bounding  up 
the  rear  stairs  of  those  three  deckers  in 
Charlestown,  knocking  on  doors,  telling  the 
voters  who  he  was  and  what  he  thought  he 
could  do  in  Washington. 

Well,  the  rest  Is  history. 

And  despite  the  hero  worship.  It  never 
came  easily.  Ttiroughout  his  political  carte 
he  had  to  do  the  equivalent  of  climbing  the 
stairs  of  those  Charlestown  threr  deckers. 

He  had  overcome  the  barrier  of  his  religion. 
And  he  faced  that  issue  directly  and  won. 

He  had  to  overcome  the  rumors  that  he 
was  in  failing  health.  And,  despite  a  body 
that  often  was  wracked  with  pain,  he  was  a 
man  of  determination  who  proved  again  the 
power  of  mind  over  body. 

He  had  a  long  and  grueling  struggle 
through  the  Presidential  primaries. 

And  his  campaign  against  Mr.  Nixon  was 
in  the  same  tradlUon— fighting,  working, 
travelling,  little  sleep,  always  on  the  move. 

Since  that  grim  November  day  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  there  have  been  many  monu- 
ments and  memorials  built  to  grace  our  land 
and  honor  his  name. 

We  now  have  a  Cape  Kennedy  instead  of 
Cape  Canaveral,  and  a  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. We  have  a  Kennedy  Mem<?rlal  Highway 
that  helps  connect  Washington  to  the  out- 
side   world.    We    have    Kennedy    memorial 
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bridges  and  dams  and  roads  and  airports  to 
dignify  our  nation.  Just  last  Saturday  we  had 
the  launching  of  a  new  aircraft  carrier — ^the 
Kennedy.  We  now  have  this  poetage  stamp 
that  will  remind  so  many  mUllona  overseas 
of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

But,  though  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  build  physical  reminders  of  his  greatness, 
I  think  he  would  have  preferred  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  product  of  his  i}olltical 
genius.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
the  Book  of  Matthew  tells  us. 

And  I  think  we  should  tberef(»v  assess 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  the  way  that  he 
would  have  preferred:  through  the  political 
events  that  he  brought  about. 

Let  us  never  for  one  moment  overlook  his 
accomplishments — accomplishments  that  are 
a  splendid  record  of  political  action  aimed 
at  helping  people  in  their  most  basic  and 
vital  aspirations,  their  hopes  for  peace,  for 
prosperity,  for  progress,  for  a  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  launched  by  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  proposed  The 
Trade  Exftansion  Act  of  1962,  which  recently 
reached  fruition  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
negotiations,  and  which  was  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  affecting  economics 
dnce  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  initiated  action 
that  revitalized  our  economy  .  .  .  got  Amer- 
ica moving  again  .  .  .  and  created  mlUions 
of  Jobs. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  resisted  Com- 
munist blackmail  over  Berlin  and  faced 
down,  prudently  but  firmly,  the  terrible  con- 
frontation over  the  missiles  In  Cuba. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  saw  that  a  threat 
to  freedom  and  American  interests  was  grow- 
ing in  the  Pacific  as  it  receded  in  the  At- 
lantic. As  early  as  October  19S1,  President 
Kennedy  said  firmly  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  help  Vietnam  pre- 
serve its  independence,  protect  its  people 
against  Communist  assassins,  and  build  a 
better  life  through   economic  growth." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  a  compassionate  man — ^perhaps  best  re- 
flected in  his  call  for  a  national  program  to 
combat  mental  retardation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  enlisted  early  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights. 

Let  us  not  certainly  ever  forget  that  the 
world  took  a  major  step  away  from  the  brink 
of  war  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  he  fought  so  hard  to  create. 

And  then  we  saw  him  In  a  car  on  a  street 
in  Dallas — ^he  waved,  one  last  time.  And  the 
flame  was  gone. 

But  his  work,  though  stUI  not  completed, 
his  dreams  though  still  not  fully  realized, 
were  not  abandoned. 

The  Congress — under  the  leadership  of 
Speaker  McCormack  and  with  the  help  of  our 
own  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation 
here  with  us  today — has  worked  together 
with  President  Johnson  to  build  the  kind  of 
worthy  memorial  to  John  P.  Kennedy — a 
memorial  in  the  form  of  the  greatest  surge 
of  progressive  legislation  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory coupled  with  the  greatest  economic 
boom  In  this  or  any  other  country. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  hard-flghtlng  poli- 
tician, with  solid,  concrete  goals.  And  we 
must  remember  him  because  of  what  he 
stood  for. 

A   century    ago,    Oliver   Wendell    Holmes 

wrote: 

"I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world 

Is  not  so  much  where  we  stand. 
As  In  what  direction  we  are  moving  .  .  . 
We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 

Sometimes  against  it — 
But  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  Ue  at 
anchor." 

President  Kennedy  often  quoted  theee 
words.  They  expressed  his  philosophy.  And 
they  pose  a  challenge  to  us  who  siu-vlve  him. 


To  those  of  us  who  served  his  cause,  who 
followed  his  leadership,  what  Is  that  chal- 
lenge: It  is  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  drift, 
never  to  depart  from  his  program  of  com- 
passion. It  is  the  unfinished  agenda,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

My  friends,  we  can  serve  his  memory  best 
not  by  looking  passively  at  montunente  In 
marble  and  steel  or  Issuing  postage  stamps, 
but  by  working  together  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  a  better  world,  where  there  is  peace 
preserved,  freedom  guarded,  mankind  ex- 
alted, and  where  the  chains  and  fetters  that 
keep  man  from  achieving  his  God -given  po- 
tential are  struck  away,  and  we  are  free  to 
be  what  it  is  In  our  power  to  become. 

John  F.  Kennedy  often  quoted  from  a 
poem  by  Robert  Frost  that  expressed  his  un- 
derstanding that  we  cannot  stand  still  and 
admire  achievement,  no  matter  how  com- 
pelling it  might  be.  "The  woods  are  lovely, 
dark  and  deep,"  he  said.  "But  I  have  prom- 
ises to  keep.  And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep."  He  did  not 
go  the  many  miles  he  might  have,  and  so 
it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  those  promises  for 
him — for  they  are,  after  all,  promises  made  to 
ourselves  and  our  children — promises  of  a 
better  America. 

We  can  achieve  those  promises,  and  reach 
those  goals  through  the  political  process — 
and  it  is  to  John  P.  Kennedy  the  politician 
that  I  wish  to  dedicate  this  stamp. 


World  Poverty  and  World  Peace 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  spoke  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  the  subject 
"World  Poverty  and  World  Peace."  In  a 
most  informative  speech,  the  Senator 
points  out  that  world  peace  is  not  pos- 
sible when  nations  are  p>oor  and  people 
are  miserable.  He  says: 

If  we  hope  to  avert  Vletnams  In  the  future. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  greater  measure  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world,  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  1.5  billion  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  better 
life  must  be  satisfied. 

And,  the  Senator  urges  a  long-range 
foreign  aid  program  to  help  these  under- 
developed countries  through  the  stages 
of  development.  He  says: 

Our  aid  should  not  turn  on  and  off,  de- 
pending on  how  "threatened"  a  nation  is, 
but  be  a  long  rang  program,  with  long-term 
appropriations,  on  which  the  poor  nations 
can  depend,  so  they  can  plan  to  do  their  part 
In  their  development. 

I  would  like  to  share  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's address  with  my  colleagues  and 
include  it  in  the  Record  : 

WOBLD  POVEBTY  AND  WOBLD  PEACE 

(Address  by  Senator  Eowabd  M.  Kennedy,  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  May 
2,  1967) 

The  critical  struggle  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, over  the  next  ten  and  fifteen  years, 
is  going  to  come  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  live  In  abject  poverty.  The  task  will 
be  to  help  bring  them  a  decent  standard  of 
life,  and  some  hope  for  their  future. 


In  the  last  eight  years,  there  have  been 
over  170  outbreaks  of  serious  vl<4ence  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  existing  governments.  Almost 
all  of  them  have  taken  place  in  lands  where 
the  income  per  person  is  under  $300  a  year. 
Of  the  38  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with 
incomes  of  less  than  tlOO  a  year,  32  of  them 
have  suffered  significant  wars  and  conflicts. 

If  you  seek  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  one  will  be  poverty.  Even 
the  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan  and 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel, 
founded  as  they  are  in  religious  differences 
or  territorial  questions,  are  intensified  by 
poverty.  When  nations  are  poor  and  people 
are  miserable,  there  will  be  insurgencies  and 
violence;  and  governments  will  mount  adven- 
tures of  aggression  against  other  countries, 
to  divert  their  own  peoples'  attention  from 
their  hopeless  lives. 

If  we  hope  to  avert  Vietnams  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  g;reater  meas- 
ure of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world,  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  1.6  bUllon  peo- 
ple of  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  bet- 
ter life  than  they  have  must  be  satis- 
fied. 

At  the  present  time,  the  process  is  not 
going  well.  Despite  aU  the  foreign  aid,  despite 
the  significant  attempts  poor  nations  have 
made  to  develop  themselves,  there  has  been 
no  measurable  improvement  in  the  lives  of 
most  of  these  people.  In  some  countries,  the 
standard  of  life  has  deteriorated  over  the 
last  few  years.  The  poor  nations  of  the  world 
face  a  harsh  decade.  There  is  the  prospect 
of  widespread  famine  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
because  production  of  food  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  swelling  populations.  They 
face  the  near  certainty  that  their  exports 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  what  they  must 
import,  since  the  commodities  that  give 
them  the  bulk  of  their  export  earnings  are 
declining  as  a  share  of  the  world  market. 
The  gap  in  living  standards  between  the 
poor  nations  of  the  world  and  the  rich  grows 
greater.  Last  year,  the  national  Income  of 
the  United  States  Increased  by  t40  bUllon. 
This  Increase  was  more  than  the  total  na- 
tional incomes  of  the  700  million  people  in 
India  and  the  nations  of  black  Africa. 

INDIA    AS    an    example 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers, I  would  cite  India.  For  years  we  have 
been  told  that  India  Is  the  crucial  testing 
ground  of  whether  a  poor  nation  can  develop 
iinder  conditions  of  freedom.  After  three 
five-year  plans,  after  immense  efforts  by  her 
planners  and  her  people,  the  results,  in  hu- 
man terms,  have  been  very  disappointing. 
The  economic  growth  of  India  since  1946, 
when  adjusted  for  population,  has  been  1 
per  cent  a  year.  For  the  average  Indian,  this 
has  meant  an  increased  income  of  70  cents 
a  year.  India  today  has  12  million  unem- 
ployed workers.  A  bitter  famine  has  spread 
to  60  million  people  in  two  large  states.  As 
a  result  of  the  recent  Indian  election.  In 
which  a  major  issue  was  economic  discon- 
tent, the  majority  of  India's  states  have  re- 
jected the  ruling  Congress  Party,  two  in  favor 
of  left-wing  governments.  This  is  just  a 
taste  of  what  could  come  If  the  pace  does 
not  Improve. 

THE    CYCLE    OF    BEVOLUTION 

We  cannot  ignore  the  cycle  by  which  de- 
velopment faUure  breeds  Insiirrection  and 
revolution.  It  could  Involve  us  u  deeply  as 
we  are  Involved  today  in  Vietnam.  Lest  we 
feel  these  countries  and  their  problems  are 
remote,  just  think  of  the  difficulties  we 
would  be  in  if,  at  the  same  time  we  were 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  widespread  anti-Amer- 
ican revolutionary  movements  were  over- 
turning governments  by  force  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

This  danger  Increases,  year  by  jrear.  but 
the  efforts   to  meet   It  do   not.   The  total 
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•mount  of  public  development  capital  mov- 
ing from  the  developed  to  tbe  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  for  tbe  last  six  years, 
baa  ramslned  static  at  the  level  of  a  little 
over  96  billion.  Support  In  the  United  States 
for  an  adequate  foreign  aid  program  has 
slackened.  Since  1063,  the  foreign  aid  budg- 
ets proposed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  been  cut.  In  Congress,  by  10 
to  30  per  cent  a  year.  This  year,  the  outlook 
Is  even  grimmer.  Last  year's  foreign  aid 
budget  was  saved  from  a  SO  per  cent  cut  by  a 
margin  of  only  two  votes.  Thirty-three  of 
the  Congressmen  who  voted  against  the  cut 
wer«  defeated  In  last  November's  election. 

AN     OITTDATZD     SATIONAI,! 

And  so  we  must  greatly  Increase,  and  Im- 
prove our  foreign  aid  program  and  we  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  the  current  ra- 
tionale for  American  foreign  aid  Is  out  of 
date.  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  the 
man  who  led  the  Republican  Party  out  of 
isolationism,  once  advl8e<i  President  Truman 
that  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  revolution- 
ary Idea  of  foreign  aid,  he  would  "have  to 
scare  hell  out  of  the  country."  We  have  con- 
tinued to  do  this  for  eighteen  years.  One 
secretary  of  state  after  another.  In  testimony 
and  public  statements,  have  tried  to  sell  for- 
eign aid  to  the  American  people  as  the  way 
to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism.  Of  course, 
we  wished  to  build  healthy  economies;  of 
course,  we  wanted  friendly  nations  to  main- 
tain their  Independence;  of  course.  It  was 
the  right  and  moral  thing  to  do;  but  behind 
all  these  was  the  persuasive  argument  that 
foreign  aid,  by  fighting  Communism  with 
money,  could  avoid  the  need  to  fight  It  with 
troops. 

Regarding  foreign  aild  as  an  Instrument  of 
the  Cold  War  has  hurt  the  program  in  many 
ways.  It  has  resulted  In  too  much  aid  going 
for  military  purposes,  and  too  little  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Money  that  could  have 
gone  to  build  a  dam  or  Irrigate  a  valley  has 
gone  to  prop  up  a  general  or  strengthen  an 
unpopular  regime. 

We  have  sent  most  of  our  assistance  not 
to  the  places  where  the  opportunity  for  de- 
velc^ment  was  best,  but  to  where  the  Com- 
munist threat  was  strongest  at  the  time.  The 
aid  budget  for  this  year  proposes  more  money 
for  South  Vietnam  than  for  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  combined.  In  Africa,  where 
very  small  Investments  could  yield  great  re- 
turns, the  aid  program  in  most  countries, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  ceased,  simply 
because  the  short-run  Communist  threat  la 
considered  to  be  on  the  wane.  In  Kenya,  for 
example,  there  Is  a  chance  for  Important 
break-throughs  In  the  new  farm  technology. 
and  to  build  agricultural  cooperatives  that 
could  be  a  model  for  the  entire  continent. 
But  there  aren't  enotigh  communists  In 
Kenya,  so  the  aid  is  not  forthcoming. 

The  antl-Conununlst  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  has  led  us  to  srirround  our  program  with 
political  restrictions  that  tend  to  undermine 
s<xne  of  the  most  Important  development  ef- 
forts. There  Is  no  more  hopeful  project  in 
Asia  today  than  the  international  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin.  It  premises 
energy  for  industry,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  agricultural  development  that  will 
greatly  benefit  30  million  people.  The  four 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  despite  their  polit- 
ical differences,  are  working  on  it  together. 
Yet  just  two  months  ago,  our  government 
bad  to  withdraw  its  support  for  a  dam  In 
Cambodia,  a  key  to  the  entire  project — be- 
cause Cambodia  has  sent  food  to  Hanoi,  and 
we  forbid  aid  for  countries  that  trade  with 
Hanoi. 

We  also  forbid  aid  to  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba,  or  in  other  ways  assist  the  Com- 
munist "bloc."  To  the  poor  countries,  all 
these  restrictions  make  it  look  like  we  are 
using  our  aid  as  a  club,  to  force  them  to 
support  us  in  foreign  affairs.  Nations  like 
Burma — non-Communist  nations  desperately 


in  need  of  asslstancs — have  all  but  ended 
American  aid  because  they  feel  their  na- 
tional independence  is  being  put  Into  Jeop- 
ardy. Nations  that  are  poor  are  nonetheless 
proud.  They  do  not  want  to  be  wards  of 
wealthy  countries,  taking  their  aid  in  return 
for  voting  for  them  la  the  UN  or  supporting 
their  foreign  adventures. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  antt-CommunlBt 
rationale  has  hiurt  foreign  aid  in  the  past. 
We  followed  It  because  foreign^  aid  was  a  new 
and  controversial  program.  It  was  felt  Amer- 
icans would  not  support  the  so-called  "give- 
ways"  xinless  they  coUld  be  Unked  with  fight- 
ing Communism.  But  If  the  detente  with 
Russia  grows  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  if 
China  becomes  so  preoccupied  with  Its  In- 
ternal convulsions  that  it  loses  interest  In 
aggression,  where  will  the  rationale  be  then? 

The  receding  of  the  Conununist  threat 
might  well  take  with  It  the  American  foreign 
aid  program — long  before  it  has  accomplished 
its  real  purposes,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

A     NEW     GOAL    rOR    AID 

So  wu  must  begin  with  a  new  rationale. 
Foreign  aid  should  bs  designed  not  to  com- 
bat any  enemy  or  doctrine,  not  to  win  sup- 
port for  our  foreign  policies,  when  that  sup- 
port Is  really  for  our  comfort  instead  of  our 
aid.  Some  foreign  aid  will  continue  to  have  as 
its  purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  security 
of  these  nations  and,  indirectly,  of  our  own. 
But  henceforth  the  real  goal  of  foreign  aid 
should  be  to  preserve  the  peace  by  completing 
the  modernization  of  the  planet. 

We  should  adopt  a  well-planned,  and  well- 
enunciated  strategy  of  development,  based  on 
the  accepted  prtnclplas  of  what  nations  must 
do  and  must  have,  to  pass  through  the  stages 
leading  to  self-sustaJBlng  economic  growth. 
Our  aid  should  not  turn  on  and  off,  depend- 
ing on  how  "threatened"  a  nation  is,  but  be 
a  long  range  program  with  long-term  appro- 
priations, on  which  the  poor  nations  can  de- 
pend, so  they  can  plan  to  do  their  part  In 
their  development. 

I  would  like  to  block  out  tonight  Ave  Im- 
peratives of  such  a  strategy  of  development. 

First,  we  must  be  patient.  The  French  have 
an  expression  that  "It  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  Frenchman."  The  task  of  world 
economic  modernization  will  take  almost  that 
long.  No  nation  en  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  Japan,  has  been  able  to  do  It  In  lees  than 
sixty  years.  We  sometimes  get  impatient  with 
the  progress  that  the  newly  Independent 
nations  have  made  tfnce  foreign  aid  began 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  we  should  remember 
that  fifteen  years  after  our  own  Independ- 
ence, most  of  our  states  were  In  default  on 
their  obligations. 

Second,  we  must  b«  more  generous.  One  of 
the  reasons  a  nation  like  India  Is  In  such 
difficult  straits  is  because,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  aid  to  her  has  come  to  only  $3  per 
year.  Neither  we,  nor  the  other  developed 
nations,  have  really  made  the  effort  that  Is 
going  to  be  necessary.  We  all  pay  Up  service 
to  the  pledge  taken  la  the  United  Nations  to 
devote  1  per  cent  a  ytar  of  our  national  pro- 
duction to  foreign  assistance.  But  In  totaling 
up  our  contributions,  we  Include  such  things 
as  Social  Security  payments  made  to  persons 
living  abroad,  and  some  of  them  Include 
loans  made  at  very  high  rates  of  Interest. 
Even  the  six  billion  plus  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously is  In  many  ways  a  misleading  figure. 
In  recent  years,  the  poor  nations  have  had 
to  pay  back  almost  half  this  much  in  Interest 
and  amortization  on  loans  received  in  the 
past.  Added  to  their  increased  need  to  import 
goods,  this  means  the  many  poor  countries 
are  being  drained,  each  year,  of  more  foreign 
exchange  than  they  receive  as  aid. 

The  poor  nations  must  be  able  to  predict, 
with  some  certainty,  bow  much  aid  they  will 
receive,  so  they  need  not  abandon  develop- 
ment projects  midway  for  lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change. The  beet  estimates  are  that  the  poor 


countries  could  use  effectively  at  least  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  more  than  they  are  receiving.  To 
make  this  possible,  I  believe  that  all  the  de- 
veloped nations  should  agree  now  to  achieve 
a  transfer  of  at  least  1  per  cent  of  their  grow 
national  products  to  world  development  pro- 
grams by  1970. 

For  the  United  States,  this  would  mean  a 
doubling  of  the  present  level  of  aid.  I  surely 
think,  that  for  this  lmi>ortant  purpose,  we 
can  manage  to  spend  as  much,  each  year,  u 
we  spend  on  toys  and  cosmetics. 

Third,  a  larger  part  of  our  aid  should  be 
given  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Bilateral  aid 
cannot  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  it  is  given. 
When  white  men  offer  dollars  and  come  in 
to  supervise  how  they  should  be  spent,  It 
causes  resentment  and  loss  of  self-esteem  In 
the  poor  countries.  There  Is  too  much  danger 
such  aid  will  have,  even  Indirectly,  political 
strings.  There  is  a  role  for  bilateral  aid,  in 
countries  where  the  leadership  will  not  un- 
dertake solution  of  difficult  problems  without 
our  prodding.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to 
give  increasing  amoimts  of  aid  through  In- 
ternational organizations. 

We  need  not  fear  that  International  con- 
trol of  our  aid  would  bring  waste  or  corrup- 
tion— although  bilateral  aid  has  not  avoided 
it.  Organizations  like  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Development  Association 
have  developed  strict  procedures  and  con- 
trols. They  have,  or  could  be  given,  sulB- 
clent  personnel  to  supervise  each  project  a* 
well  as  we  could  ourselves. 

I  would  hope  that  over  the  next  ten  yean 
we  could  channel  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  aid  through  the  World  Bank.  IDA.  the 
UN  development  program,  and  the  regional 
development  banks  which  are  now  beginning 
to  operate.  To  further  show  we  believe  aid 
should  be  removed  from  International  poli- 
tics, we  should  join  with  the  Russians  to 
fund  a  significant  aid  project  for  a  nation 
like  India — and  then  ask  the  other  advanced 
Communist  countries  to  join  us  In  further 
programs  for  other  {xwr  nations. 

Fourth,  our  other  economic  policies  should 
be  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  aid  we  give  is  today  being 
cancelled  out  by  other  policies  we  pursue. 
To  understand  this,  you  must  realize  that 
in  purely  economic  terms,  what  foreign  aid 
does  Is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change a  poor  country  has  available  to  um 
to  purchase  the  things  It  needs.  Poor  coun- 
tries also  try  to  Increase  their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  by  exporting  goods  and  en- 
tertaining tourists.  If  we  pursue  policies  that 
take  foreign  exchange  away  from  them,  we 
cancel  the  benefits  of  the  aid. 

For  example,  almost  all  of  the  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  rich  countries  of  the  world  are 
stacked  against  the  efforts  of  the  poor  to  In- 
crease their  trade.  The  Common  Market 
with  its  high  levies  on  imports  of  agricul- 
tural goods  and  many  of  our  tariff  restric- 
tions and  our  Import  quotas  are  reminders 
of  the  old  colonial  days,  when  poor  countries 
existed  merely  to  provide  cheap  raw  material 
for  the  industries  of  the  mother  countrlet. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  lOSO's,  the  na- 
tions of  Kurope,  still  recovering  from  the 
war,  told  us  that  trade,  not  aid,  was  their 
most  Important  need.  The  poor  nations  of 
today  are  In  the  same  position.  Elghty-flve 
per  cent  of  their  export  earnings  come  from 
the  sale  of  primary  products.  They  caimot 
make  progress  if  the  few  goods  they  can  now 
offer  the  world  cannot  bring  a  decent  price. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
modern  industries,  no  matter  how  many 
power  grids  or  factories  foreign  aid  puts  in, 
If  they  cannot  sell  their  manufactures  to 
the  countries  that  use  them.  The  moderniza- 
tion we  seek  will  not  take  place  unless  and 
until  we  revise  the  whole  web  of  arrange- 
ments by  which  rich  nations  make  trade 
more  difficult  for  the  poor. 

To  see  how  severely  trade  policies  can  re- 
tard development,  we  need  only  look  at  Latin 
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America.  Since  1964,  we  have  made  113  bil- 
lion In  aid  available.  But  the  money  Latin 
America  has  received  from  exporting  its 
coffee,  copper,  rubber  and  other  commodities 
over  the  same  period  has  declined  by  $13 
billion.  In  terms  of  the  money  available  for 
development,  all  our  aid,  including  all  in  the 

Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been  wiped  out. 

Of  the  eighty  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  almost  fifty  of  them  depend  for 
foreign  earnings  on  the  export  of  one  or  two 
crops  or  conmiodltles.  These  exports  are  a 
source  of  much  more  money  for  development 
than  Is  foreign  aid.  But  in  recent  years,  these 
poor  countries  have  been  severely  injured 
by  the  steady  drop  in  world  conununity 
prices.  Colombia,  for  example,  used  to  be  able 
to  count  on  up  to  $600  million  In  foreign 
exchange  each  year  from  Its  sales  of  coffee. 
This  year.  It  will  be  a  little  more  than  half 
of  that — and  as  a  result,  Colombia  must  cut 
Its  economic  development  plan  by  one-third. 
Eduardo  Fret,  the  President  of  Chile,  Is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  leaders  in  all  Latin 
America.  For  a  long  time,  his  administration 
was  a  symbol  of  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  work.  But  President  Frel's  government  is 
In  deep  trouble  today,  primarily  because  the 
price  of  copper  on  the  world  market  fell  in 
one  year  from  66  to  43  cents  a  pound. 

The  goal  should  be  to  Increase  the  export 
earnings  of  the  poor  countries  by  6  per  cent 
each  year.  To  do  this,  the  natioiu  of  the 
world  should  formulate  price  stabilization 
agreements  on  commodities  like  rubber,  tin, 
cocoa,  tea  and  petroleum,  similar  to  the 
coffee  agreement  of  1963,  which  has  been 
partially  successful.  Until  these  can  be 
worked  out,  international  orgamlzatlons 
should  be  allowed  to  make  quick  grants  of 
funds  to  single  countries  dependent  on  one 
or  two  commodities,  to  cushion  them  against 
sudden  drops  in  the  world  price  of  what  they 
sell.  We  should  try  to  agree  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  eltmiruite  duties  on  tropical 
agricultural  products. 

For  our  own  part.  It  will  Involve  reap- 
praising the  entire  network  of  restrictions  we 
have  erected,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
Industries,  over  the  years.  I  refer  not  only 
to  tariffs  and  quotas  on  Imports,  but  to  the 
laws  which  require  aid-receiving  nations  to 
buy  American  products  and  ship  them  In 
American  bottoms.  These  laws  lower  the 
value  of  our  aid  by  almost  30  per  cent.  I 
refer,  as  well,  to  our  depreciation  allowances 
and  our  many  other  subsidies  to  domesti'' 
business  that  make  It  harder  for  the  poor 
nations  to  compete  in  our  market.  President 
Johnson's  statement  at  the  Latin  sununlt 
conference — that  he  would  be  willing  to  look 
Into  the  possibility  of  creating  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  poor 
countries — shows  his  willingness  to  consider 
these  possibilities.  We  should  spread  this 
willingness  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Chang- 
ing these  policies  nolght  Involve  temporary 
dislocations  in  some  parts  of  our  economy. 
But  the  last  few  years  have  shown  how  ex- 
pansionist, and  wonderfully  flexible,  the 
American  economy  has  become.  Millions  of 
Jobs  have  been  destroyed,  through  automa- 
tion, geographic  shifts  and  changing  defense 
needs — but  even  more  jobs  have  been  created. 
Domestic  Industries  that  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  trade  policy  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  eligible  for  the  same  adjustment 
assistance  as  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  provides— but  I  think  the  industries 
where  this  would  happen  are  very,  very  few. 

Fifth,  we  must  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  join  In  the  development  process.  Even 
If  world  aid  is  doubled,  there  will  still  be 
a  gap  between  what  the  rich  countries  pro- 
vide and  what  the  poor  countries  are  going 
to  need.  This  can  best  be  suppUed  by  private 
Investment.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the 
handful  of  developing  countries  which  have 
enjoyed  good  growth  In  recent  years— Korea, 
Mexico,    Venezuela.    Taiwan — are    countries 


which  have  encouraged  local  and  interna- 
tional private  investment. 

The  most  Important  potential  field  for  pri- 
vate Investment  Is  in  industries  producing 
products,  like  fertilizer,  that  agrlcult\ire 
needs,  and  Industries  using  agricultural 
products.  In  many  ways,  this  is  the  most 
Critical  of  all  the  areas  of  development,  and 
the  most  difficult.  Unless  the  poor  nations 
can  modernize  their  agriculture — unless  they 
experience  the  aome  technological  revolution 
of  the  farm  that  we  have  had,  their  people, 
very  simply,  are  going  to  starve.  As  we  see 
in  India  today,  the  other  efforts  in  develop- 
ment will  come  to  a  halt,  as  nations  are 
forced  to  spend  all  their  capital  on  food. 

The  giant  new  "agribusiness"  industries 
of  the  developed  countries  have  the  know- 
how  to  change  this.  They  have  learned  bow 
to  increase  production,  develop  better 
strains  of  crops,  conserve  the  soil  and  make 
the  available  water  go  around  better.  They 
can  help  develop  the  buying  and  selling  co- 
operatives, and  the  pricing  systems  that 
would  allow  the  farmers  of  these  countries 
to  Invest  even  their  meagre  funds  In  the 
new  techniques.  But  private  firms  cannot  be 
expected  to  invest  in  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  poor  nations  unless  they  have 
the  reasonable  confidence  of  making  a  profit. 
Our  government  can  help  in  this  through 
better  guarantees  against  risk,  similar  to 
what  was  given  to  the  New  York  City  Bank 
that  has  agreed  to  supervise  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  agriculture  of  Thailand.  We  can 
help,  as  well,  through  Interest  subsidies, 
through  disseminating  of  more  information 
about  investment  opportunities,  and  by 
helping  our  compames  cut  the  red  tape  that 
surrounds  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ments of  many  poor  nations.  All  of  this  la 
vital  to  development,  for  it  will  determine, 
in  large  part,  whether  poor  countries  can 
have  a  balanced  growth,  or  whether  they  will 
have  to  spend  all  they  have  to  buy  food  to 
ward  off  starvation. 

CHALLKNCE    OF    DXMOCBATIC    DEVELOPMXNT 

Democratic  development  Is  not  just  a  proc- 
ess Of  economic  change.  In  many  ways  It  will 
require  a  social  revolution.  And  It  will  re- 
quire much  more  effort  on  the  poor  nations' 
part  than  on  ours.  Japan  was  able  to  mod- 
e.-nlze  her  economy  m  thirty  years  without 
any  foreign  aid  at  all,  because  she  was  a  na- 
tion. Her  people  were  one  with  her  leaders 
and   they   worked  with  tremendous  energy. 

The  process  of  modernization  is  a  funda- 
naental  process  of  social  and  economic 
change.  The  American  people  are  not  going 
to  support  a  development  program  that 
merely  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  class 
structure  more  rigid.  Nations  must  be  will- 
ing to  change  their  ways  so  that  their  people 
can  have  a  share  in  the  frtiits  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  Farmers  will  not  be  inspired 
by  shiny  machines  and  modem  methods  if 
they  do  not  own  the  land  they  till.  Com- 
modity agreements  will  not  help  if  the  higher 
prices  go  only  to  wealthy  growers  who  salt 
the  money  away  m  Europeatn  banks.  The 
most  modern  schools  and  school  books  will 
be  useless  if  the  class  system  is  so  rigid  that 
people  cannot  rise  according  to  their  ability, 
for  then  they  have  no  incentive  for  educa- 
tion. Nor  will  they  be  inspired  by  a  growing 
industrial  system.  If  it  Is  dominated  by  for- 
eign managers  and  gives  them  no  opportunity 
to  rise  through  the  ranks. 

In  short,  social  justice  and  individual  op- 
portunity are  going  to  be  indispensable  to 
economic  progress  and  to  the  efforts  the  na- 
tions must  make  for  themselves. 

To  create  world  peace  through  world  de- 
velopment Is  an  immense  task,  but  It  Is  no 
different,  in  philosophy,  from  what  we  have 
done  in  our  own  country.  Since  the  beglnmng 
of  the  century,  we  have  known  that  the 
greatest  source  of  domestic  discord  and 
danger  lay  among  those  who  lived  In  poverty. 


And  we  know  that  increasing  their  demand 
for  goods  is  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
healthy  economy.  Most  of  our  grant-in-aid 
laws,  for  schools,  hospitals,  airports  and 
such,  contain  "equalization"  formulas  that 
insure  more  for  our  poor  states  than  our  rich 
states.  Our  farm  price  supports  are  directed 
not  Just  to  the  wealthy  farmer,  but  to  the 
family  farmer.  Fifty  years  of  government  ef- 
fort, from  the  New  Freedom  to  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Oreat  Society,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  redistribution  of  wealth  to  the 
underprivlledged,  which  has  mcreased  every- 
body's wealth,  and  created  the  strongest 
economy  the  world  has  ever  known.  So  there 
Is  nothing  revolutionary  or  untried  in  this. 

THIS     GKNERATION  'S     TASK 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  merely  to 
ask  you  to  support  the  foreign  aid  program. 
This  generation  of  college  students  should 
have  higher  sights.  I  would  propose  that  you 
take  up.  as  the  task  of  your  generation,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  modernization  of  the  poor 
nations  of  this  planet.  I  propose  you  do  It 
hand  In  hand  with  the  young  people  who 
today  comprise  a  majority  of  those  countries, 
and  who,  in  your  lifetime,  will  be  no  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  away  from  you  by 
supersonic  transport. 

By  modernization  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  kind  of  material  growth  we  associate 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  West. 
This  is  Important,  but  if  there  Is  anything 
that  your  generation  has  taught  its  elders,  it 
is  that  material  goods  are  not  enough  to 
make  a  satisfying  life.  And  this  is  also  in  the 
deepest  tradition  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  We  are  Interested  as  well  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
quality  of  social  justice  here  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  poor  nations. 

There  is  more  to  this  challenge  than  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  vital  as  it  is. 
There  is  the  creative  explosion  of  whole 
cultures.  We  speak  of  poor  peoples,  but 
many  of  them  belong  to  some  of  the  oldest, 
most  creative  cultural  traditions  on  this 
earth.  If  the  people  of  these  countries,  now 
bound  down  by  poverty,  could  live  in  a  way 
in  which  they  could  use  their  talents  *wh 
historic  culttiral  abilities  to  the  fullest,  they 
could  make  this  world  infinitely  richer  and 
more  exciting  for  all  of  you. 

Your  generation  is  especially  qualified  to 
undertake  this,  for  you  will  have  at  your 
command  all  the  marvels  of  the  new  tech- 
nology— to  automate  industry,  teach 
through  machine.  Irrigate  the  deserts,  tap 
the  ocean  depths  and  create  new  sourx^es  of 
food  and  fabric. 

Eight  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  called 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  the  most  critical  challenge  in  the  world. 
Today  the  gap  is  greater  and  more  danger- 
ous than  ever.  The  Umted  States  owns  fully 
half  the  wealth  of  the  entire  free  world.  Is 
this  great  blessing  not  also  a  danger?  Can 
we  remain  aloof  from  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  world?  As  Pope  Paul  said,  in  his  Xn- 
cycllcal  on  Peace  and  Development,  "If  to- 
day's flourishing  civilizations  remain  sel- 
fishly wrapped  up  in  themselves,  they  could 
easily  place  their  highest  values  in  jeopardy, 
sacrificing  their  will  to  be  great  to  the  desire 
to  possess  more." 

But  I  do  not  think  that  you  want  that 
kind  of  America.  I  think  you  want  a  deeper 
Involvement.  The  spirit  of  democratic  devel- 
opment m  all  its  fullness  of  material,  social 
and  spiritual  change  is  the  q>lrit  that  ex- 
cites our  young  people  and  ocltes  the  en- 
thusiasm and  commitment  of  people  around 
the  world. 

I  hope  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge as  the  great  task  of  your  generation — 
to  take  this  as  your  responsibility  to  the 
wider  world  community  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  and  which  in  your  time,  you  are  going 
to  lead. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

(Chaplain  (Capt.)  Alan  M.  Qreen- 
sptJi.  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  ofifered  the  following 
PKiyer: 

£k)vereign  of  the  Universe,  in  whose 
ha]ids  lie  the  destinies  of  all  mankind, 
we  pray  for  Thy  giiidance  during  these 
troubled  days.  As  we  weigh  decisions  of 
groat  consequence,  grant  us  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  that  our  deliberations 
might  ring  true.  Give  us  the  insight  to 
arrive  at  Just  solutions  to  those  awesome 
problems  which  face  us.  Protect  the  dig- 
nity of  oiu-  fellow  men.  all  of  whom  have 
besn  created  In  Thy  image.  Enable  us  to 
live  In  harmony,  free  from  the  fears  of 
oppression,  hunger,  or  want.  May  the 
wc  rid  see  and  accept  the  truth  of  that  in- 
spiring Une,  engraved  Into  the  Liberty 
Bell  and  signed  with  the  blood  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  insure 
that  its  message  of  hope  becomes  a 
reality — 

•  And  ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof." 

In  a  more  general  sense,  may  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  recognize  that  not  by 
power  nor  by  might  will  mankind  live 
together  in  harmony,  but  by  the  Word  of 
Ckxl. 

Then  shall  the  words  of  the  prophet  be 
fulfilled  that  "The  lamb  shall  dwell  with 
the  lion;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  anymore." 

Almlghtj'  God,  how  goodly  upon  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  that  declareth  peace. 

May  this  be  Thy  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee Ml  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  87-10. 


AUTHORIZINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CONVER- 
SION PROGRAM,  TO  EXPAND  THE 
PROGRAM,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6133)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program,  to  expand  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat. 
328).  as  amended  (42  US.C.  1951  et  seq.),  Is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  8  strike  out  '$90,000,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate 
but  not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,'  and  Insert 
■$105,782,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  htreafter  authorize  and 
appropriate  but  not  to  exceed  $169,218,000.'. 

"(b)  In  subsection  2(b)  after 'laboratory,' 
Inrert  'test  bed.'. 

"(c)  At  the  end  of  iubfectlon  2(b)  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  colon  add  the  follow- 
ing: 'Provided.  That  a  detailed  report  con- 
cerning any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or  com- 
ponent costing  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  respective  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided 
further,  That  the  five  demonstration  plants 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  2,  1958 
(70  Stat.  1706),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1958 
(d) ) ,  shall  hereafter  be  regarded  as  test  beds 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but  the 
provisions  of  sections  S  and  6  of  such  Act  and 
those  provisions  of  section  4  relating  to  the 
method  of  disposal  and  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  shall  continue  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  them;". 

"(d)  In  subsection  2(c)  strike  out  'dem- 
onstration' and  Insert  'prototype'. 

"(e)  By  adding  a  new  section  9  to  read  as 
follows:  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act".' 

"Sec.  2.  Of  the  amount  of  $105,782,000  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  8  of 
the  Saline  Water  Conrverslon  Act,  the  unap- 
propriated balance  of  $23,282,000  may  be 
appropriated  and  combined  with  $3,500,000 
heretofore  appropriated  but  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  to 
carry  out  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  $18,632,000; 

"(11)  Design,  con«tructlon.  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $4,298,000; 

"(lil)  Design,  conetruction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $2,190,000: 

"(Iv)  Admlnlstraticn  and  coordination, 
not  more  than  $1,762,000: 

Provided,  however,  That  expenditures  and 
obligations  under  any  of  these  items  except 
the  last  may  be  Incroased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  if  such  increase  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  decrease  in  expenditures 
and  obligations  under  one  or  more  of  the 
other  items,  including  the  last." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
the  House  in  order  to  explain  the  Senate 
action  on  H.R.  6133. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  went  along 
with  the  House  amendment  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill  limiting  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  for  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram  to  1  year  rather  than  3.  Also,  with 
one  exception,  the  Senate  accepted  all 
the  other  House  amendments,  including 
the  redrafted  form  of  the  bill  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  annual  program  into 
maior  categories. 

The  one  exception  follows: 

The  House  bill  contained  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  act  the  following 
proviso : 

Provided,  That  any  test  bed  plant,  module, 
or  component  costing  In  excess  of  $1,000,0(X) 
shall  not  be  undertaken  untU  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress: 

The  Senate  amended  this  proviso  to 
read: 

Provided.  That  a  detailed  report  concerning 
any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or  component 
costing  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  respective  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives: 

Thus,  while  the  Senate  language  does 
not  require  specific  authorization  for 
items  of  hardware  costing  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,  it  does  require,  for  these  items, 
a  detailed  report  to  the  committees. 

Since  we  will  be  authorizing  the  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  program 
each  year,  the  requirement  in  the  House 
bill  for  specific  authorization  of  major 
Items  of  hardware  does  not  have  the  sig- 
nificance It  otherwise  would  have.  In 
other  words,  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  approve  or  disapprove  these  major 
Items  in  our  consideration  of  the  annual 
program.  Every  test  bed  or  module  which 
OSW  wants  to  build  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded In  an  annual  program  for  which 
we  will  be  authorizing  appropriations.  If 
the  detailed  justification  reports  required 
by  the  Senate  proviso  are  submitted  to 
the  committees,  these  reports  can  be  the 
basis  for  our  approval  or  disapproval  of 
these  major  Items  for  Inclusion  in  the 
annual  program. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  my 
recommendation  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6133. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ai- 
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fairs,  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6133,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program,  to  expand  the  program 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1.  1967.  the 
House  passed  H.R.  6133,  authorizing  the 
additional  appropriation  of  $26,782,000 
for  fiscal  1968,  for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  and  changing  the  basic 
act  to  provide  authority  for  "test  bed 
plants"  and  redesignating  "demonstra- 
tion plants"  as  "prototype  plants."  The 
same  bill  provides  that  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  program  Is  Integrated  Into  the 
regular  research  and  development  pro- 
gram and  the  authority  for  using  the  ex- 
isting demonstration  plants  as  test  bed 
plants.  The  bill  also  contained  a  com- 
mittee amendment  requiring  that  any 
test  bed  plant,  module,  or  component, 
costing  in  excess  of  $1  million  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  has  amended  the  House  bill 
to  provide  that  a  detailed  report  con- 
*  cerning  any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or 
component  costing  in  excess  of  $1 
million  shall  be  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Office  of 
SaUne  Water  is  required  to  seek  annual 
appropriation  authorizations,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
However,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that 
concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
not  a  carte  blanche  approval  of  any  fu- 
ture activities  of  the  OfiBce  of  Saline 
Water. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  requires 
careful  and  continuous  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress.  In  a  span  of  15  years,  Congress 
has  appropriated  approximately  $110 
million  for  basic  and  applied  research 
and  for  demonstration  plants  in  the 
saline  water  conversion  program.  During 
this  period  of  time,  the  OflBce  of  Saline 
Water  has  failed  to  achieve  the  original 
program  objectives  of  producing  low-cost 
potable  v.ater  from  sea  and  brackish 
waters.  I  can  only  conclude  that  in  these 
15  yearr,  considerable  time,  money,  EUid 
efTort  has  been  wasted. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  record  of 
the  omce  of  Saline  Water  In  the  past  15 
years  be  reversed.  H.R.  6133,  as  amended. 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  bill 
while  expanding  the  program  also  con- 
solidates the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram within  administrative  limits  by  de- 
fining the  full  sequence  In  the  develop- 
nient  of  a  process  and  confirming  the 
program  to  current  use  throughout  the 
industry. 

The  need  for  a  careful  examination  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  "Statement  of 
ihe  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House" 
^hen  similar  legislation  came  out  of  the 
conference  committee  In  1965— House 
Report  No.  720.  89th  Congress.  At  such 
linie  the  conference  committee  concluded 
that  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  should  be 
elven  a  basis  on  which  to  plan  operations 
over  a  5 -year  period  but  such  program 
should  be  reviewed  annually  and 
that  actual  appropriation  authorization 
should  likewise  be  sought  annually. 


The  "Statement  of  the  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  the  House."  stated : 

The  Ismguage  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  1b  necessary,  in  our  judg- 
ment. If  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
for  this  program  are  to  be  met.  ...  By  Its 
very  nature,  saline  water  conversion  is  a  pro- 
gram where  it  is  quite  vincertaln  from  one 
year  to  the  next  what  direction  the  reeearch 
effort  Is  tc  take  .  .  .  The  prosecution  of  this 
program  for  another  five  years  will  Involve 
important  policy  decisions  which  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time — decisions  which  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 

Since  1965,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
has  sought  to  circumvent  the  clear  in- 
tent of  Congress  by  engaging  m  latent 
activities  which  set  in  motion  procedures 
and  events  designed  to  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  Federal  participation 
and  expenditures.  An  example  of  this 
conduct  is  as  recent  as  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  participation  in  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Water  District  desalting  faciUty 
In  southern  California. 

Let  me  again  state  that  while  such 
projects.  In  and  of  themselves,  are  meri- 
torious, there  exists  no  basis  to  justify 
Federal  participation  on  the  record  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Saline  Water  within  the 
past  15  years.  The  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  latent  commitments  by  the 
OflQce  of  Saline  Water  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  expenditures  will  not  be 
forthcoming  if  the  responsibihties  of  the 
Congress  for  this  program  are  to  be  met. 

H.R.  6133,  as  amended,  provides  the 
authority  to  continue  the  saUne  water 
conversion  program  with  changes  In  the 
basic  act  as  requested  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  except  for  the  3-year  au- 
thorization of  appropriations.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  is  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  saline  water  conversion  program. 
On  the  other  hand.  Congress  has  again 
clearly  Illustrated  Its  Intent  to  review 
this  program  on  an  annual  basis  by  limit- 
ing the  authorized  appropriation  to  a  1- 
year  period.  Within  these  limits  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  require  that  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  submit  a  detailed  report 
of  its  programed  activities  for  each  fiscal 
year  including  test  bed  plants,  modules, 
or  components  costing  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000.000.  On  the  other  hand,  all  expendi- 
tures costing  less  than  $1,000,000  should, 
of  course,  be  part  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  watch 
closely  the  efforts  and  results  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water.  If  the  OflBce  of 
Saline  Water  proceeds  and  moves  for- 
ward in  the  manner  they  have  told  the 
committees  of  this  Congress,  then  that 
program  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  notice  be  served 
upon  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  that  if 
attempts  are  made  to  deviate  and  stray 
from  the  present  programs  without  hav- 
ing produced  the  objectives  already  set, 
then  It  is  Incumbent  upon  this  body  and 
Its  committees  concerned  to  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  to  task  and  change 
the  basic  law  and  authority  of  this 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  6133  and  approve  of 
its  adoption  and  passage  by  the  House. 


FLAG  DAY  CEREMONIES 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Flag  Day  Committee.  I 
would  Uke  to  announce  that  your  com- 
mittee Is  making  progress  toward  a  suit- 
able program  honoring  our  great  flag. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
U.S.  Marine  Band  and  the  Air  Force 
"Singing  Sergeants"  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Representatives  of  all  the  serv- 
ices are  taking  part  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  accepted  our  invitation  to 
attend. 

Your  committee  is  making  every  effort 
to  prepare  a  fitting  tribute  to  oiur  Na- 
tion's emblem.  We  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  next  Wednesday, 
June  14.  to  take  part  in  this  occasion. 


TRAGIC  MISTAKE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  bo  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  heavy  heart  that  we  learned  a  Uttle 
while  ago  of  the  tragic  mistake  which 
occurred  in  the  Mediterranean  when  an 
Israeli  ship  mistakenly  attacked  an 
American  ship  and  killed  four  boys  and 
injured  and  wounded  53  others. 

These  are  the  tragic  consequences  of 
armed  conflict.  Such  mistakes  happen 
frequently  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  tragic 
mistake  will  not  obscure  the  traditional 
friendship  we  in  the  Umted  States  have 
with  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Israeli 
Government  already  has  apologized.  In- 
stead, it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would 
reaffirm  our  demands  this  afternoon 
when  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil meets  that  the  cease-fire  order  be 
enforced.  Israel  has  already  agreed  to 
the  cease-fire  and  we  hope  Egypt  will 
follow.  Certainly  hostilities  must  end.  be- 
cause so  long  as  these  hostilities  con- 
tinue there  will  be  more  and  more 
chances  of  mistakes  such  as  we  have 
been  Informed  occurred  just  a  little 
while  ago. 

INCREASE  URGED  FOR  INDIAN  VO- 
CATIONAL TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  adult 
Indian  vocational  training  programs  to 
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$25  million  annually.  This  program,  one 
of  the  moat  popular,  successful,  and  pro- 
ductive Federal  programs  that  we  have. 
Is  sorely  in  need  of  this  $10  million  in- 
crease. 

The  sad  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  here  a  program  that  is  making 
skilled,  trained  wage  earners  of  Indians, 
and  over  25  percent  of  those  who  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  are 
not  receiving  services  when  they  request 
them.  Many  Indians  who  have  received 
this  training  came  to  the  program  off 
welfare.  They  had  never  known  steady 
employment.  Now  they  hold  good  jobs 
In  areas  where  they  can  support  their 
families  in  an  environment  that  enables 
them  to  receive  eJl  of  the  benefits  in  this 
society  that  they  are  entitled.  They  have 
become  taxpasrlng  producers  Instead  of 
welfare  loads.  But  we  are  having  to  turn 
down  many  applicants  for  this  opportu- 
nity because  the  program  lacks  adequate 
funds. 

Not  only  is  the  program  Inadequate  for 
present  demands,  but  projected  educa- 
tional statistics  promise  an  added  5,400 
Indian  high  school  graduates,  plus  an 
undetermined  number  of  dropouts,  many 
of  whom  will  be  in  need  of  vocational 
training  in  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  45  percent  of  the 
Indians  in  America  are  imemployed.  The 
Muskogee  Area  OfiSce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  In  my  own  district  re- 
ports that  of  the  employable  Indians,  23 
percent  are  unemployed  smd  about  50 
percent  are  underemployed.  Yet  we  have 
a  wcmderful  vocational  training  program 
that  makes  skilled  wage  earners  of  these 
Indians — and  it  can  not  come  near  serv- 
ing the  present  demands  because  we 
have  not  given  it  enough  money. 

It  will  be  a  shame  if  a  shortage  of 
funds  continues  to  prevent  Indians  who 
want  to  learn  to  hold  productive  Jobs 
from  doing  so.  This  program  can  be  one 
of  the  finest  that  we  have  for  eliminat- 
ing poverty  and  unemployment.  It  Is  a 
sound  investment. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  my  effort  to  enable  this  vital  pro- 
gram to  mature  to  its  full  potential. 


It  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  to  sug- 
gest that  Israel  glte  up  what  she  has 
now  gained  as  a  result  of  Arab  aggres- 
sion. In  1956  the  Western  powers  made 
guarantees  to  Israel  that  her  rights  would 
be  protected,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
test,  Israel  was  left  on  her  own.  For- 
tunately, for  Israel  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  this  little  nation  had  the  de- 
termination and  might  to  resist  unpro- 
voked Commiuilst  aggression.  Israel  has 
learned  the  hard  way  that  international 
guarantees  are  not  enough.  Israel  is  going 
to  demand,  and  rightly  so,  much  more 
than  United  Nations  Emergency  Forces 
that  can  be  withdrawn  unilaterally.  She 
is  going  to  demand  more  than  tripartite 
declarations  which  may  not  be  honored. 
She  is  going  to  demand  that  her  country 
be  more  than  a  fortress  against  attack 
from  hate-fllled  neighbors.  She  is  going 
to  demand  more  than  a  precarious  right 
to  use  International  waterways.  She  is 
going  to  demand  more  than  de  facto 
recognition  by  her  neighbors.  All  of  these 
demands  are  justified  and  I  urge  this 
Government  to  help  Israel  keep  at  the 
conference  table  what  she  has  won  on 
the  battlefield — and  that  Is  the  right  to 
live  In  peace  with  her  neighbors. 


nltlon  of  the  role  he  has  played  in  our 
national  history;  as  a  reminder  to  future 
generations  of  the  deeds  of  a  great  man 
from  Indiana. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  luianlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  United  States  has 
been  apparently  saved  from  having  to 
Intervene  unilaterally  because  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Israel  military.  It  is  im- 
perative that  this  country  seek  political 
means  of  achieving  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Near  East.  If  the  Israelis  had  not 
been  so  competent  militarily,  and  Egypt 
and  her  allies  so  misguided  in  their  ag- 
gressive actions,  we  might  now  find  our- 
selves drawn  into  a  global  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  not  let  the  situa- 
tion again  develop  whereby  Israel  must 
again  go  to  war  to  protect  her  sovereign 
rights  as  a  nation. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  SHOUIX)  BE  NAMED  FOR 
LT.  COL.  VIRQIL  QRISSOM 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs.        

The  SPEIAEZEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  name  the  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore  for  one  of  our 
favorite  and  most  lamented  fellow 
Hooslers,  the  former  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  Oris- 
som. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Indi- 
ana Dimes  Natlomil  Lakeshore  should 
bear  Grissom's  name.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Orlssom  was  and  Is  one  of  the  national 
heroes  of  our  space  endeavors.  He  was 
one  of  Uie  seven  Mercury  astronauts.  He 
was  command  pilot  of  the  first  manned 
Gemini  space  filght  in  March  of  1965. 
Along  with  astronauts  Ed  White  and 
Roger  Chaffee  he  was  engaged  in  testing 
the  spaceship  for  the  most  important  of 
all  the  ventures,  the  Apollo  voyage  to  the 
moon,  when  he  suffered  a  tragic  death. 
We  continue  to  mourn  this  loss  to  our 
Nation,  to  his  family,  to  my  State  of 
Indiana. 

For  Ous  Orlssom,  whom  I  knew  as  a 
result  of  my  membership  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  was  Indeed 
a  Hoosler.  His  home  was  In  Mitchell,  Ind., 
and  he  married  a  local  girl  there.  He  re- 
ceived his  BA.  degree  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering for  one  of  our  most  famous  In- 
diana universities,  Purdue  University  In 
1950.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grissom's  roots 
were  in  Indiana  and  we  continue  to  think 
of  him  as  especially  our  own. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  me  that  we  name  this  his- 
toric Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grlssom  in  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  recog- 


SETTLEMEa'JT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks 
to  the  dramatic  successes  of  the  Israeli 
armed  forces,  the  next  step  in  the  Middle 
East,  after  a  cease-fire,  must  be  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  to  achieve  a  permanent  peace. 
The  U.S.  Government  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and 
elsewhere  to  insist  upon  such  direct 
negotiations,  and  to  insist  that  there  be 
no  more  uncertain  truce,  no  more  threat 
hanging  over  Israel,  but  the  stability  of 
a  permanent  settlement,  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  directly  involved,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  great  powers. 

Such  a  settlement  must  Involve  a  rec- 
ognition ol  Israel's  existence  as  a  State 
and  her  right  to  that  existence.  It  must 
provide  for  full  access  to  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  and  Internationalization  and  un- 
fettered use  of  the  Suez  Canal.  As  a  part 
of  the  agreement,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees  now  in  camps  operated  by  the 
United  Nation's  Relief  and  Works  Ad- 
ministration. Israel  can  and  will  accept 
some  of  the  refugees,  but  the  majority 
will  have  to  be  resettled  in  Arab  lands. 
Like  the  other  sources  of  tension  and 
uncertainty  that  have  prevailed,  this 
problem  must  be  resolved  once  and  for 
all. 

In  addition  effective  gruarantees  must 
be  provided  against  the  continuation  of 
the  terrorist  raids  across  Israel's  borders 
which  have  been  such  an  irritant. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  stand 
ready  to  provide  financial  support  where 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement  whether  through  the  UJJ. 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  United  States  should  be  ready 
to  provide  whatever  economic  assistance 
is  needed  by  Israel  during  the  present 
period  of  stress  and  strain,  caused  by  the 
Arab  States'  aggression. 

If  a  permanent  settlement  can  be 
achieved,  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  will  share  in  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  of  a  brightening  future.  The  State 
of  Israel  could  and  would  play  a  great 
role  In  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
entire  area. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
r.UTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be  per- 


mitted to  sit  this  af  tenux>n  during  gen- 
eral debate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? _^ 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  request  been 
cleared  with  the  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  AREND8. 1  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRO-ISRAEL  RALLY 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  today  I 
attended  a  rally  in  Lafayette  Park  here 
in  Washington,  which  was  sponsored  by 
21  major  Jewish  organizations  through- 
out the  country. 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  an  honor  to  participate 
in  this  gathering  of  responsible  and 
eminent  Americans  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munlty — all  interested  In  one  common 
goal  of  establishing  a  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East — all  Interested  in  an  ef- 
fective guarantee  of  free  access  to  Inter- 
national waterways  in  the  area. 

It  was  the  fervent  hope  of  all  present 
that  the  fighting  and  unrest  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  be  ended  and  a  permanent  solu- 
tion be  found  to  guarantee  the  Integrity 
of  the  democratic  State  of  Israel  and  free 
her  of  Arab  aggression,  terrorism  and 
harassment. 


meaningless  wtu-s  in  this  area  of  the 
world. 

Our  country,  along  with  others  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  peace,  must 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  helping 
the  people  of  Israti,  and  the  people  of 
the  Arab  world  as  well,  to  help  them- 
selves. The  fantastic  simis  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  maintenance  of  military 
forces  throughout  the  Middle  East,  if 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  schools, 
food  production,  medical  care,  and  in- 
dustry could  immeasurably  raise  the 
living  standards  of  millions  of  destitute 
families  and  eliminate  many  of  the 
sources  of  bitterness,  misunderstanding 
and  conflict  which  now  exist. 

It  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to  permit 
a  new  temporary  armistice  or  ndlltary 
truce  which  could  be  interrupted  at  the 
will  of  any  party.  What  is  needed  in  the 
Middle  East  is  bj\  earnest  recognition 
of  the  grave  danger  that  a  new  war  in 
this  area  could  quickly  become  a  world- 
wide conflagration  endangering  every 
nation  of  the  globe.  We  must  not  permit 
tills  knowledge  to  recede  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Permanent  peace  can  be  established  by 
men  determined  to  achieve  this  goal. 

I  call  upon  America  to  lead  in  this 
effort. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    STABIUTY    AND 
LASTING    PEACE    IN    THE    NEAR 

EAST 

Mr.  MINSHALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiiu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  past  week  underscore  the 
Importance  of  stability  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  Israel  Yiaa  demon- 
strated her  capacity  and  determination 
to  fight  for  survival  on  the  field  of  battle 
but  the  nations  of  the  world  must  join 
forces  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  re- 
peating this  struggle. 

The  United  States  of  America  partici- 
pated with  the  world  community  in 
establishing  the  State  of  Israel.  It  Is  now 
our  obligation  to  take  the  lead  in  assur- 
ing the  development  of  this  nation  in 
the  peace  and  tranquility  which  she  has 
earned.  No  one  can  guarantee  the  future 
in  an  age  of  confusion  and  international 
tension,  but  we  can  assuredly  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of 


HALPERN  URGES  REALISTIC  BOR- 
DERS, MASSIVE  ECONOMIC  AID 
FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  set- 
tlement that  must  follow  compliance 
with  the  cease-fire  will  pose  the  real  test 
for  the  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead- 
ership in  preKlng  Israel's  aims,  after 
that  nation  has  won  the  gallant  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  tiny  na- 
tion, surrounded  by  arrogant  and  ever- 
threatening  foes,  has  proved  her  ability 
to  protect  herself  militarily,  and  over- 
come her  enemy  neighbors. 

But  that  is  not  Israel's  ultimate  aim. 
Her  goal  Is  to  live  in  peace  and  coopera- 
tion with  her  neighbors.  Despite  her  mil- 
itary victories,  she  cannot  alone  achieve 
the  permanent  terms  she  must  have  to 
preserve  her  sovereignty  and  prevent 
continuing  harassment. 

To  the  dismay  of  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieved so  strongly  in  our  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  failed  to  come  forth  in  unequivo- 
cal support  of  Israel  immediately  prior 
to  the  present  bloody  conflict. 

Then,  when  war  erupted,  our  State  De- 
partment announced  a  neutral  position 
"in  thought,  word  and  deed."  Without 
any  material  help  from  any  nation,  Is- 
rael has  been  fighting  a  brave,  heroic, 
almost  unl)elievable  fight  to  push  back 
her  enemies. 

Despite  our  so-called  neutrality,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  cut  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us.  I  see  no  reason 


why  we  should  not  now  at  least  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  Israel  of  the  past 
two  decades  by  diplomatic  means. 

The  world  can  no  longer  acc^t  a  dip- 
lomatic stalemate  like  the  one  of  1956, 
which  contains  the  seeds  of  continuing 
incidents  of  aggression,  and  leaves  the 
way  open  for  an  eventual  flare-up  of  a 
hot  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  must  have  the  rights  which  have 
been  denied  to  her  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. If  the  Arabs  expect  Israel  to  leave 
the  territory  she  has  won.  then  Israel  is 
entitled  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by 
the  Arabs.  Israel  can  also  expect  guar- 
antees of  free,  peaceful  access  to  Suez 
and  Aqaba. 

She  must  have  absolute  acceptance  by 
the  Arab  States  of  her  full  sovereignty 
as  a  nation.  And  in  order  for  any  peace 
to  be  firm  and  lasting,  it  must  be  based 
on  realistic  borders  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Furthermore,  now  that  Israel  has 
fought  the  good  fight  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide a  massive  emergency  economic  as- 
sistance program  to  help  rebuild  war- 
torn  Israel. 

Israel  cannot  win  her  goals  for  futiue 
peace  alone.  She  needs  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  the  support  of  the 
conununity  of  nations.  Indeed,  the  entire 
world  needs  an  assurance  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  All  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ples demand  the  assurance  that  Nasser 
and  his  Arab  bullies  will  stop  rattling 
the  sword  and  stop  blaclcmalling  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  the  threat  of 
Armageddon. 


DEMOCRATIC    RECORD    OP    FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  unanimous  Republican 
vote  yesterday  on  the  debt  ceiling  legis- 
lation, I  believe  it  might  be  well  to  bring 
out  the  record  of  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, both  when  Democrats  controlled 
the  House  and  when  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  House,  because  the  record  of 
the  Democrats  is  one  of  unquestioned 
fiscal  responsibility. 

In  1953  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Elisenhower  administration,  with  the  Re- 
publicans in  control  of  the  House,  the 
vote  to  increase  the  debt  limit  was  239  to 
158. 

In  1954  the  increase  was  approved  193 
to  31  without  even  a  rollcall  vote. 

In  1955  the  Republicans  voted  133  to  13 
for  the  increase;  the  Democrats  voted 
134  to  43  for  the  increase. 

During  1958  the  Republicans  voted  142 
to  42  for  the  Increase;  the  Democrats 
voted  186  to  29  for  the  increase. 

In  1958,  for  a  second  increase,  the  Re- 
publicans voted  120  to  65  for  it;  the 
Democrats  voted  166  to  44  for  the  in- 
crease. 
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In  1959  the  Republicans  voted  88  to  48 
for  the  increase;  the  Democrats  voted 
168  to  89  for  the  Increase. 

In  1980  the  Republicans  voted  83  to  60 
for  the  increase;  the  Democrats  voted 
140  to  114  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  speaks  loud 
and  clear  for  Itself.  The  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Congress  is  also  clear 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. It  was  a  consistent  policy 
of  opposition  and  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  record: 

The  1961  increase  approved  231  to  148: 
Republicans  voted  40  for,  113  against; 
Democrats  voted  191  for,  35  against. 

The  1962  first  Increase  approved  251  to 
144:  Republicans  voted  60  for,  98  against; 
Democrats  voted  191  for.  46  against. 

The  1962  second  increase  approved  211 
to  192:  Republicans  voted  nine  for,  153 
against;  Democrats  voted  202  for,  39 
against. 

The  1963  first  increase  approved  213  to 
204:  Republicans  voted  one  for,  172 
against;  Democrats  voted  212  for,  32 
against. 

The  1963  second  increase  approved  221 
to  175:  Republicans  voted  two  for,  158 
against;  Democrats  voted  219  for,  17 
against. 

The  1963  third  increase  approved  187 
to  179:  Republicans  voted  none  for,  147 
agaiiist;  Democrats  voted  187  for,  32 
against. 

The  1964  increase  approved  203  to  182: 
Republicans  voted  none  for,  154  against; 
Democrats  voted  203  for,  28  against. 

The  1965  increase  approved  229  to  165: 
Republicans  voted  six  for.  122  against; 
Democrats  voted  223  for,  43  against. 

The  1966  Increase  approved  199  to  165: 
Republicans  voted  one  for,  165  against; 
Democrats  voted  198  for,  44  against. 


VOTINO  RECORDS  ON  DKBT  LIMIT 
EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  and  to  make  several  observa- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  assume  that  the  figures  given 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  are  accurate,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  include  in  those  figures 
the  amount  that  was  requested  in  each 
Instance  for  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limitation.  I  think  that  the  record  is  ac- 
curate when  I  say  that  the  $29  billion 
increase  in  the  debt  limitation  which 
was  sought — and  I  underline  the  word 
"sought" — by  the  Administration  yester- 
day was  by  far  many,  many  times  larger 
than  any  increase  ever  sought  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  The  tre- 
mendous magnitude  of  this  debt  increase 
that  the  White  House  sought  points  up 
very  vividly  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do — and  I  am 
delighted  that  we  voted  unanimously  on 
our  side  yesterday — is  to  point  up  to  all 
Members  and  to  the  American  people 


the  fact  that  we  are  in  an  extremely 
serious  financial  situation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, despite  this  crisis,  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  given  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  American  people  the  facts  upon 
which  we  can  make  an  accurate  judg- 
ment. Aa  I  said  at  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  or  many 
of  us  on  our  side,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
chaos  or  confusion  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  Government  to  pay  its  obligations 
during  the  next  several  months,  will 
join  with  those  on  your  side  to  extend 
the  present  debt  limitation  of  $336  bil- 
lion for  several  months.  Then  during 
that  interval  of  time  we  respectfully  urge 
that  the  President  and  the  Bureau  re- 
call their  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1967  so  that  they  can  reanalyze 
and  resubmit  it  to  the  Congress  with 
reductions  that  will  not  only  reflect  re- 
ductions in  obligation  authority  but  re- 
ductions in  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  have 
changed  between  January  of  this  year 
and  the  present  time,  and  the  Admin- 
istration, along  with  the  Congress,  must 
make  a  unified  effort  to  meet  the  current 
crisis  in  which  we  shall  cooperate  100 
percent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  my 
friend  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
will  certainly  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
President  as  to  what  was  needed  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  We 
were  not  at  war  at  that  time.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may  ap- 
plaud that  statement,  but  if  the  same 
circumstances  had  prevailed  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  that  prevail 
now.  we  would  have  been  at  war  then, 
because  it  was  in  1954  that  commitments 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  were  made 
by  President  Eisenhower.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  have  kept 
those  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  during  fiscal 
year  1959  the  Republican  adm  nlstratlon 
predicted  a  surplus  in  the  budget:  how- 
ever, if  I  remember  correctly,  we  had  a 
deficit  of  some  $11  billion  or  $12  billion- 
plus,  and  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
was  necessary,  even  though  we  were  at 
peace. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  think — with  all  respect  for 
his  observations — has  justified  the  in- 
crease that  was  sought  yesterday,  an 
increase  of  $29  billion  in  the  debt  limita- 
tion. That  figure  is  infinitely  greater 
than  any  ever  sought  by  any  admini.stra- 
tion  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  No 
request  of  this  magnitude  ever  cpme 
from  former  President  Truman,  former 
President  E^isenhower,  or  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  by  a 
request  of  this  size — $29  billion— points 
up  the  seriousness  of  the  fiscal  crisis  we 
face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  get  out  from 
under  the  problem.  1  respectfully  urge 
the  House  to  consider  a  temporary  ex- 


tension of  the  debt  limit  at  the  current 
level  in  order  to  give  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  revise  the  budget  that 
it  submitted  in  January  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  other 
body  can  cooperate  with  it  in  making 
the  necessary  reductions  in  expenditures 
that  will  preclude  the  need  and  necessity 
of  a  tax  increase,  as  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  that  will  preclude  the 
dangers  of  inflation  In  1968  which  most 
economists  say  are  about  to  begin,  very 
shortly. 

CAN  THE  MINORITY  LEADER  DE- 
LIVER THE  SAME  NUMBER  OP 
VOTES  ON  THE  6-PERCENT  SUR- 
CHARGE AND  AUTOMOBILE  EX- 
CISE TAX  AS  DELIVERED  AGAINST 
THE  PROPOSED  DEBT  INCREASE? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Republican  leader. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford],  If  the  gentleman  is 
willing  and  can  guarantee  that  he  will 
deliver  the  same  number  of  votes  on  the 
6-percent  surcharge  that  he  delivered 
against  Increasing  the  debt  celling,  and 
If  this  is,  in  fact,  what  the  gentleman  Is 
asking  for? 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  aware  that 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle  many  sugges- 
tlor;s  have  in  fact  already  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  we  reinstitute  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  for  it;  if  he  will  vote 
for  it? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  wUl  yield,  permit  me  to  re- 
spond by  saying  that  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  make  an  observation  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  propounded  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman,  inso- 
far as  I  understand  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  asked  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
behalf  of  the  proposed  tax  Increase 
which  was  included  In  the  President's 
budget  message.  So,  the  administration, 
even  though  it  inferred  that  it  wanted  it, 
has  not  really  come  up  and  asked  for  it. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
fuss  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  which  I 
asked  and  to  which  I  want  an  answer  Is 
this:  Is  the  gentleman  demand'ng  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  we  institute  at 
once  the  su 'charge  tax? 

Mr.  GEftALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  no,  of  course  not;  of  course 
not. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Are  you 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Our  recom- 
mendation Is  that  we  make  a  massive 
effort  to  try  and  reduce  expenditures. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  now  that  we  reinstate  the  excise 

tAXCS? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Nobody  has 
asked  for  them. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  But  is  the  gentle- 
man asking  It? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No,  I  am  not 
asking  for  such  action. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Now,  I  want  to  ask 
once  again  as  I  asked  yesterday  after- 
noon if  the  gentleman  wants  a  list  of 
priorities,  I  would  be  very  Interested  in 
seeing  the  gentleman's  list  of  priorities 
on  which  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money,  and  the  things  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  out  of  this  budget,  the  proposed 
li.st. 

The  Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
talk  about  this.  Let  us  see  the  list. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  we 
have  consistently  voted  for  reductions  in 
expenditures^ 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  No,  the  gentleman 
has  not.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
have  not  done  that,  they  have  voted  for 
shotgun  reductions.  I  want  to  see  the 
things  they  are  going  to  cut  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday.  June  9,  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Mahon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  recipient  nations  of  our 
foreign  aid  have  broken  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  and  Inci- 
dentally, there  are  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  budget  for  these  na- 
tions, I  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  find 
some  other  way  to  give  away  this  money, 
or  could  we.  in  discussing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, take  into  account  that  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  giveaway  program  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  budget,  thereby  re- 
ducing expenditures  and  the  necessity 
for  at  least  part  of  the  proposed  Increase 
In  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  doing  a  bit  of  nee- 
dling, but  it  makes  sense,  nevertheless. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  few  days  the  world  has  watched  with 
chagrin  the  confiagratlon  in  the  Middle 
East.  Fortunately  for  all  nations,  the  war 
has  been  confined  to  this  region  and  has 
not  spread  to  other  areas.  For  this  we  are 
most  grateful,  since  another  world  war 
has  at  times  seemed  Imminent. 

The  news  reports  would  indicate  that 
Israel  has  scored  a  series  of  victories  in 
the  Sinai,  as  well  as  in  Jordan.  But  we 
should  not  equate  these  military  suc- 
cesses with  a  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lems between  the  Israelis  and  Arabs  have 
now  been  disposed  of  and  settled.  These 
problems  were  not  settled  in  1948.  nor 
were  they  set  at  rest  in  1956.  It  Is  my 
personal  belief  that  the  danger  of  an- 
other war  In  this  area  cannot  be  Insured 
against  until  we  have  a  real  settlement 
of  all  of  the  issues  by  the  parties  directly 
Involved. 

We  in  the  United  States  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  nations  involved. 
The  United  Nations  has  admitted  to  its 
membership  all  of  these  nations  as  sov- 
ereign states.  Now  these  sovereign  states 
must  sit  down  together  and  work  out 
their  differences  and  disputes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  lend  its  good  offices  in  arranging, 
hopefully  through  the  United  Nations, 
for  a  peace  conference.  The  matters  in- 
volved, ranging  from  free  passage  of  all 
vessels  in  International  waterways  to  the 
refugee  problem,  must  be  worked  out  at 
the  peace  table  by  the  parties  directly 
involved. 

We  all  want  peace,  but  this  time  it 
must  be  a  real  peace,  a  lasting  peace.  I 
feel  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
in  the  way  described — by  the  Israelis  and 
the  Arabs. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quormn  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  124] 

Ashley  Glalmo  Re:d.  NY 

Ayres  Green.  Oreg.  Ruppe 

Battln  Hanra  St.  Onge 

Blackburn  Hays  Slkes 

Bo::ing  HoUfleld  Smltli,  Cailf. 

Bray  Hdrton  Smith,  Iowa 

Burton.  Utah      Ichord  Stratton 

Clark  Kluczynskl  Taft 

Dawson  Lo-g.  La.  Teague,  Tex. 

Dent  McClory  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs  Mlze  Vander  Jagt 

Dow  NeJFen  Williams,  Mise. 

Fine  O'Konskl  Willis 

Flood  Pike  Younger 

Qettys  Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 


BKRT) .  On  this  rollcall  392  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  9029)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  Conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONFEBBNCE    REPORT     (H.    RKPT.    NO.    343) 

The  conunlttee  of  conXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9029)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  3.  6,  14,  18,  25,  36,  47. 
and  S3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4,  8,  9,  13,  22,  23,  27,  31,  49.  and 
51;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$49,253,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "M0,T70.00O";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,190,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "(24.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  Uau  at  th«  nun  propoMd  by  aald  amend- 
ment Inoert  "f  14,4«0,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  nme. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
nient  of  the  Senate  n\imbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  lollows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  aald  amend- 
ment Uuert  "$10,960,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  antend- 
m«nt  Insert  "$38400,860":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$44,148,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numb«ed  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
V  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

|i  ment    insert    "$4,476,600";    and    the    Senate 

agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$40,672,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niuibered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39,831,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ammd- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,637,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  86:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  nfaxitiA- 
ment  Insert  "$770,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend - 
mmt  of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ss  f oUows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6J81Ji0O";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tb«  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$800,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxmibered  89:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$186,618,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$41,387,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  Hoiue 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fellows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1B,761;000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Uuert  "$83,006d000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16,848j000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11.200j000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$23,913,000'';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  60 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,135,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  iiun  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$240,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  ccmunittee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  11, 
12,   16,  30,  31,  80,  and  41. 

JnuA  BuTUB  Hansen, 

MiCHAKI.    J.   KnWAN, 

John  O.  Massh,  Jr., 

John  J.  Pitnt,  Jr., 
Chabum  S.  Joklson, 
OBoacz  Uahon, 

BXN    RKXFn. 

Joseph  M.  McDaox  ( reserve 
on  No.  13). 

WnXIAM  HZNIT   Hasuson 

(reserve  on  Nos.  11  and 
13). 
Jtfana^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Cakl  Hatdkn. 

RiCHABD    B.    RXTSSKIX, 

John  L.  McCuoxan, 
Alan  Bibls, 
Robot  C.  Btbo, 
Kabi.  E.  Mitndt, 
Mn.TON  R.  Touno. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statsment 
The  managers  on  Um  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoxises  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  9020)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1968.  and  for  other  purf>06e8  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  suoh  amendments,  name- 
ly: 


TTTl*  I DKPABTICKNT  OF  THB  XNTKBIOR 

Public  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $49,283- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  resouroM 
Instead  of  $40,013,000  as  propoeed  by  xbt 
House  and  $49,451,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  biu 
provides  $140,000  for  processing  application 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  tot  land  granted  to 
It  under  the  State  Enabling  Act;  and  $100,ooo 
for  accelerated  examination  of  desert  land 
appUcatlons  In  Idaho. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $3,900,000 
for  construction  and  mamtenance  as  pto- 
posed  by  the  House  instead  of  $4,108,000  u 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
$400,000  budgeted,  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved  will  be  applied  to  the  lowest  priority 
sites  as  provided  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Land 
Management,  except  that  no  State  In  which 
recreation  development  work  was  budgeted 
win  be  left  with  no  such  development. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Ai^roprlates  $2,600,000 
for  public  lands  development  roads  and  trail* 
(Uquldation  of  contract  authorization)  a« 
propoeed  by  the  House  instead  of  $3,000  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $47,179,000 
for  resources  management  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $47,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  decrease  below  the  House 
bUl  Includes  a  reduction  of  $200,000  for  work 
resulting  from  Indian  Claims  Commission 
awards:  an  increase  of  $93,000  for  the  Sioux 
Indian  Museum  and  Craft  Center.  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.;  and  $80,000  for  renovation  and 
improvement  of  exhibits  at  the  Museum  of 
the  Northern  Plains  Indians  at  Browning, 
Mont. 

Amendment  No.  6 :  Appropriates  $40,770,000 
for  construction  instead  of  $40,525,000  u 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  $41,530,000  u 
propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  bUl  Includes  $115,000  for  dormi- 
tory faculties  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  School. 
Arizona;  $40,000  planning  funds  for  a  kltch- 
en-dlnlng  hall  buUdlng,  Wahpeton  Indian 
School,  North  Dakota;  and  $90,000  for  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  irrigation  project,  Montana. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $18,000,000 
for  road  construction  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization)  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Rep(»-ted  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  lan- 
guage which  would  prohibit  use  of  Indian 
Claims  CoDomtsalon  and  Covirt  of  Claims 
awards,  except  for  attorney  fees,  lltlgaUon 
expense,  and  program  plannmg  expenses, 
until  after  enactment  of  legislation  setting 
forth  the  piuposes  for  which  the  awards  may 
be  used. 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9:  Provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  55  vehicles  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  70  vehicles  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Amendment  No.  10:   Appropriates  $4,190,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $4,- 
140,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,200,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$119,191,000  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  Instead  of  $119,500,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $123,135,500  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  aUocate  $32,- 
369,000  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  the  National  Park  Service  Instead  of 


$34,458,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$33,463,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  Includes  the  following  in- 
creases over  the  House  bill:  $1,500,000,  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore;  $1300,000, 
Plflcataway  Park;  $100,000  Herbert  Hoover 
National  Historic  Site;  $600,000,  Everglades 
National  Park;  and  $100,000  Wolftrap  Farm 
Park.  It  also  Includes  the  following  reduc- 
tions below  the  amount  provided  In  the 
House  blU:  $1,360,000,  Whlskeytown-Shasta 
National  Recreation  Area;  $3,439,000,  Assa- 
teague  Island  National  Seashore;  $1,500,000, 
DelBWEu«  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area:  and  $800,000,  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. 

The  conferees  direct  that  no  individual  re- 
sponsible for  land  acquisition  In  Plscataway 
Park  shall  take  any  action,  including  declara- 
tion of  taking  or  condemnation  proceedings, 
which  wUl  obligate  the  Federal  Oovernment 
in  excess  of  the  total  funds  made  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  13:  AUocates  $15,247,000 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
the  Forest  Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $16367,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  reduction  of  $120,000  below  the 
House  bin  is  for  tract  13009(68)  in  Colorado. 

Amendment  No.  14:  AUocates  $1,900,000  of 
the  land  and  water  conMrratton  fund  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,650,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  AUocates  $3,000,000  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  emergency 
planning  and  acquisition  Instead  of  $3,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  before 
any  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  alloca- 
Uon  are  expended  by  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
proposed  uses  shall  be  presented  for  prior  ap- 
proval by  both  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priation committees. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$9,191,000  Instead  of  $9,500,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $13.135300  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  lan- 
guage contained  in  Senate  report  No.  333, 
which  directs  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation to  terminate  approved  Federal  acqui- 
sitions at  the  beginning  of  the  third  flacal 
year  following  such  approval.  The  residual 
funds  from  such  action  are  to  be  repro- 
gramed,  such  proposed  reprogramlngs  to 
be  submitted  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriations  committees  for  approval. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $34,000,- 
000  for  the  development  program  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Instead 
of  $17,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
125.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Geological  Survey 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $85,- 
499.000  as  propose  by  the  House  instead  of 
$86,299,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  Includes  a  decrease  below 
the  House  biU  of  $600,000  for  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrologlcal  Decade:  and  an  Increase 
of  $500,000  over  the  House  bUl  for  the  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  water  resources  In- 
vestigations program. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $14,460,000  for  cooperation  with  Statea  or 
munlclpaUtles  for  water  resources  invesU- 
gatlons  Instead  of  $13,960,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Houee  and  $16,360,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Miriet 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
•35.821,000  for  conservaUon  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  Instead  of  $38,- 
180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $86,- 


131,000  as  piroposed  by  the  Senate,  l^e  de- 
crease below  the  House  bUl  Includes  reduc- 
tions of  $2,224,000  for  InltUtlon  of  a  tunnel- 
ing research  program;  and  $136,000  for  Oper- 
ation Anthracite  Refuse  and  an  Increase  of 
$400,000  for  Increased  research  related  to  air 
pollution,  particularly  regarding  removal  of 
sulphur  from  coal. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  this  appropriation  item  of 
$400,000  from  the  appropriation  "Appalach- 
ian Region  Mining  Area  Restoration",  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Deletes  language  for 
the  conduct  of  a  tunneling  technology  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $3,367,- 
000  for  EoUd  waste  disposal  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,232,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $10,980.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$9,180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$11,180,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  includes  $800.- 
000  for  continuation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ifid- 
way  Coal  Co.  low-ash  coal  project;  and 
$1,000,000  for  project  COED. 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $740,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $814,800  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $23,809,- 
660  for  management  and  investigations  of  re- 
sources instead  of  $23,194,650  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $24,219,650  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  biU  in- 
cludes $180,000  for  additional  technological 
research  on  shrimp;  and  $436,000  for  leasing 
a  flsh  protein  concentrate  plant. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $2,428,000 
for  anadromouB  and  great  lakes  fisheries  con- 
servation as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $1,678,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $44,148,- 
800  for  management  and  investigations  of 
resources  Instead  of  $43,010,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  Houae  and  $44,810,800  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
Includes  $50,000  for  bird  banding  and  re- 
covery data  and  updating  data  processing 
eqiUpment;  $16,000  for  a  fishery  biologist  in 
Nevada;  $62,000  for  reseairch  on  fish  physiol- 
ogy in  South  Dakota;  $30,000  for  a  fishery 
biologist  for  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, N.C.;  $250,000  for  accelerated  manage- 
ment research  and  program  for  migratory 
birds  other  than  waterfowl;  $100,000  for  staff- 
ing of  the  Northern  Prairie  WUdUfe  Research 
Center,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.;  $70,000  for  In- 
itiation of  a  polar  bear  research  program: 
$100,000  for  mcreased  predator  control  work; 
and  $460,800  to  fund  all  cooperative  wUdUfe 
research  units  and  all  cooperative  fishery 
imlts  at  a  minimum  annual  level  of  $40,000. 
Amendmient  No.  39 :  Appropriates  $4,475,600 
for  construction  instead  of  $2,568,000  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  House  and  $5,090,600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided 
over  the  House  biU  Includes:  $440,000  for 
flsh  research  faclUty  construction  at  Cort- 
land, New  York;  $50,000  planning  funds  for 
a  proposed  laboratory  administration  buUd- 
lng at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Researoh  Cen- 
ter; $160,000  for  improvements  at  the  WlUow 
Beach  National  Flsh  Hatchery,  Arizona;  $65.- 
000  for  Improvements  at  the  Lahontan  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery,  Nevada;  $134,600  for 
additional  construction  at  the  VaUey  City 
National  Flsh  Hatchery,  North  DakoU;  $376.- 
000  for  continued  construction  at  the 
Kooskla  National  Plah  Hatchery.  Idaho; 
$100,000  for  initiation  of  an  Atlantic  salmon 


HBh  hatchery  at  Oreen  Lake,  Maine:  $388,000 
for  construction  in  the  Camp  Cornelia  area 
at  the  Okefenokee  Wildlife  Reftige.  Oeorgta; 
$300,000  for  development  of  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas.  South  Dakota;  $100,000  for 
development  of  the  X7L  Bend  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Montana;  and  $386,000  for  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains WlldUfe  Refuge,  Oklahonoa. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  reduction  In 
the  budget  estimate  be  appUed  to  the  last- 
named  refuges  on  the  priority  list  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe as  It  appear*  on  page  683.  part  I.  of  the 
House  hearings. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $400,000  to  this  appropriation 
item  from  the  appropriation  "Appalachian 
Region  Flsh  and  WUdllfe  Restoration  Proj- 
ects." Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $2,436.- 
000  for  anadromous  and  great  lakes  fisheries 
conservation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,876,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $40,672,- 
000  for  management  and  protection  Instead 
of  $40,442,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$40,730,400  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  Includes:  $27,- 
000  for  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial;  $40,000  for  the  New  York  City 
group:  $30,000  for  archeologlcal  and  salvage 
work  tn  Georgia  reserrotn;  $60,000  for  siq>- 
port  of  two  additional  elk  traps  In  YeUow- 
stone  National  Park;  and  $93,000  for  em- 
ployment of  11  park  poUce  in  the  National 
Capital  Area. 

Amendment  No.  33:  ApprofKlates  $39,831,- 
800  for  maintenance  and  rehablUtatlon  of 
physical  faculties  Instead  of  $29,581,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  $29,946,800  aa 
propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  Houae  bUl  Includes:  $25,000 
for  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memo- 
rial; $10,000  for  the  New  York  City  group; 
$200,000.  National  Capital  Parks;  and  $5,800 
for  elk  traps  in  YeUowstone  National  Park 
and  to  provide  necessary  access  roads  within 
the  park. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Appropriates  $11,627.- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $11,197,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,671,500  as  pro- 
pKDsed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided 
over  the  House  blU  Includes:  $400,000  for  an 
interpretive  production  faculty  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  West  Virginia;  and  $30,000  for  the 
procurement  of  two  portable  Uve  elk  traps. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $770,000 
for  the  preservation  of  hlstcH-ic  properties  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $470,000  as  profKwed  by  the  Senate.  This 
provides  $300,000  for  matchmg  grants-in-aid. 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Amendment  No.  36:  Provides  $11,130,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $12,130,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $6,881.- 
600  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $6,- 
776,600  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,064,- 
500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase 
provided  over  the  House  biU  Includes  $105,- 
000  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  PoUuUon  Control. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $3(X),000  on  use  of  consultants  Instead  of 
$250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $400.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLB  n BXLATBD  AGBNCBS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Amendment   No.   39:    Apprcyrtates  $186.- 

618,000  for  forest  land  management  iTiitttsil 

of  $185,069,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotiae  and 

$186,318,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tbe 
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-HOUM  MU  In- 
olvidw:  980,000  for  praparatlon  of  dealgn  and 
QMClflcatloiu  for  a  dam  at  Xagle  Lake, 
W.  Va.:  $125,000  for  ner«atton  develtqiment, 
Canajr  lAke  Area.  Kiaatehle  Natloital  Forest. 
La.;  $800,000  for  tbe  Mammoth  Vialtor  Cen- 
ter. Inyo  Natiozua  Forest.  CaUf .;  and  $60,000 
for  pr^jaraUon  of  design  and  qiMclficatlons, 
administrative  beadquartera,  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest,  Minn. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $41,267,- 
000  for  forest  reeearch.  instead  of  $40,180,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $42,029,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Conference  action 
Includes  a  reduction  of  $40,000  for  wildlife 
haMtat  reeearch  In  Missouri;  and  Increases 
of:  $182,000  for  forest  recreation  research; 
$100,000  for  aerial  logging  research;  $700,000 
tar  construction  of  a  Forestry  Sciences  Labo- 
ratory. Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  $60,000  for  a 
feasibility  study  for  plywood  manufacture. 
Black  HUIs,  S.  Dak.;  $230,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  Forest  Range  Management  Labora- 
tory. Fort  Myers.  Fla.;  $50,000  for  staffing 
tbe  Forest  Research  Laboratory  at  Alexan- 
dria. La.;  $50,000  for  staffing  tbe  Forest  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Princeton,  W.  Va.;  $100,- 
000  for  staffing  tbe  Southern  Hardwood  Lab- 
oratory. Stonevllle,  Miss.;  $30,000  for  stafllng 
the  Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory,  Wanatchee, 
Wash.;  and  $25,000  for  staffing  the  Forest 
Research  laboratory  at  La  Croese,  Wis. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $400,000  to  this  appropriation 
item  from  the  appropriation  "Timber  Devel- 
opment Organization  Loans  and  Technical 
Assistance,"  Forest  Service. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $19,761,- 
000  for  state  and  private  forestry  cooperation 
instead  of  $18,261,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $20,261,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

DepartTnent  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Public  Health  Service 

Indian  health  activities 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $82,005,- 
000  for  Indian  Health  Activities  instead  of 
$82,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$82,645,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  Includes 
$5,000  for  employment  of  a  coimselor  for  the 
practical  nurses  training  program  at  the 
Sioxix  Sanltorlum,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  con- 
certed efforts  shall  be  made  for  expansion  of 
the  professional  nurse  training  program  at 
the  Sioux  Sanltorliun.  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $16,848,- 
000  for  construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties Instead  of  $14,733,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $17,606,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Tbe  Increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  includes:  $1,425,000  for  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Medical  Center;  $500,000  for  quarters 
at  the  Tuba  City  Hospital,  Ariz.;  and  $190.- 
000  for  health  stations  at  Mlnto  and  Alaka- 
nuk.  Alaska. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $11,200.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $10,- 
700,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and  $11,- 
700,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,500.- 
000  for  carrying  out  section  7(c)  of  the  act 
Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $860,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  provided  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $1,360,000  as  provided  by 
the  Senate. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $23,913,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  ot  $28.- 


790,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and  $24,- 
323,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tbe  in- 
crease provided  over  the  House  bill  Includes : 
$86,000  for  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts;  $23,000  for  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery; and  $66,000  for  building  management. 

Amendment  No.  4fi:  Appropriates  $2,316,- 
000  for  museum  programs  and  related  re- 
search (special  foreign  currency  program) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  50'  Appropriates  $1,125,- 
000  for  restoration  and  renovation  of  build- 
ings instead  of  $1,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,168,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
includes  $25,000  for  the  Fine  Arts  and  Por- 
trait Galleries. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 
Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $3,054,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  House. 

Federal  Development  Planning  Committees 
for  Alaska 
Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $240,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $190,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $325,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 
Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $25,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $35,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Jttua  Btttler  Hansek, 

Michael  J.  Kihwan, 

John  O.  Mabsh,  Jr., 

John  J.  Fi-Tirr,  Jr., 

Chasles  S.  Joelson, 

George  Mation, 

Ben  Reutl, 

Joseph  M.  MCDadk  (reserve  on 

No.  12), 
Wn.i.iAM  Hembt  Harkibon  (re- 
serve on  NOB.  11  and  12) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  miscellaneous  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  statement 
made  in  the  conference  report.  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  additional  com- 
ments: 

The  conference  total  Is  $1,399,048,350, 
and  on  a  comparative  basis  reflects  the 
following:  It  is  below  the  appropriations 
for  1967,  in  the  amount  of  $11,680,950. 

It  is  below  the  1968  budget  estimate  by 
$89,869,650. 

It  is  above  the  House  bill  by  $17,538.- 
200.  but  it  is  less  than  the  Senate  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $16,511,200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whDe  the  conference  re- 
port provides  a  total  of  $17,538,200  over 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House,  I  feel 
that  it  represents  ft  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Of  this 
amount  $6.5  million  Is  for  the  additional 
authorized  funding  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  even  though  the 
amount  of  the  bill  has  been  increased 
over  the  amount  previously  approved  by 
the  House,  it  is  still  $11,680,950  below  the 
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total  appropriations  for  these  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1967  when  fimds  included 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1967,  which  was  recently  ap- 
proved,  are  taken  into  consideration 

There  was  a  total  of  53  amendments 
to  the  House  bill,  most  of  which  involve 
rather  routine  adjustments  that  could  be 
normally  expected  In  a  conference  of  this 
type.  However,  the  conference  did  in- 
volve a  few  items  that  seem  to  have  gen- 
erated some  particular  interest,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  at  this  time 
to  comment  on  them. 

For  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  the  budget  estimate  Included  $6.5 
million.  The  House  bill  provided  no 
funds  for  this  item.  The  Senate  approved 
$2  million.  After  extensive  discussion  in 
the  conference,  the  conferees  finally 
agreed  to  funding  at  the  level  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  committee  has  received  exten- 
sive correspondence  in  this  connection, 
and  I  might  say  that  the  communica- 
tions received  by  the  committee  were  in 
the  ratio  of  about  13  to  1  in  favor  of 
funding  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes.  While  the  amoimt  approved 
by  the  conferees  is  less  than  was  re- 
quested in  the  budget  estimate,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  our  consideration  of 
these  items  we  had  to  be  mindful  of  keep- 
ing Federal  expenditures  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  With  the  amount  provided 
in  the  conference  report  for  this  purpose, 
reasonable  progress  can  be  made  in  fiscai 
year  1968  on  the  Initial  acquisition  of 
land  in  this  area. 

The  land  across  from  Mount  Vernon, 
known  as  Piscataway  Park,  was  also  an 
item  in  conference.  The  budget  estimate 
provided  $2,738,900  for  acquisition  of 
land  at  this  location.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided no  funding  for  this  purpose.  The 
Senate  provided  $2  million.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  a  funding  level  of  $1.5  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  same  considera- 
tions governed  conferee  action  in  this  in- 
stance as  pertained  to  funding  for  the 
Indiana  Dunes.  The  conferees  were  du- 
bious that  all  of  the  land  and  scenic  ease- 
ments that  are  proposed  for  Piscataway 
Park  could  be  obtained  at  the  estimated 
cost.  Therefore,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes language  which  stipulates  that  no 
action  shall  be  taken  by  any  individual, 
including  declaration  of  taking  and  con- 
demnation proceedings,  which  would 
eventually  obligate  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  in  excess  of  available  funds. 

Other  increases  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  relate  to  operations  of 
the  Forest  Service.  This  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  the  country's  overall  econ- 
omy. 

In  addition,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  earlier,  activities 
funded  in  this  bill  will  generate  revenue 
of  about  $1,041  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  items 
which  I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  in 
detail,  such  as  various  facilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  at  present  are  either  understaffed 
or  on  which  construction  has  not  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  conference  report. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  I  insert  a 
summary  tabulation  of  the  action  taken 
on  the  various  items  in  this  bill: 
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Item 


TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 


Public  land  nunagemenl 

Mintral  resources - 

Fish  and  wildlife  and  parks 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Office  ot  Water  Resources  Ressarch . 

Office  of  ftie  Solicitor 

Office  ot  tlie  Secretary 


Total,  direct  appropriations. . . 
Tot>l,  appropriation  of  receipts  . 

Total,  borrowing  authority 

Total,  annual  contract  auUiority. 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  the 
Interior 


TITLE    ll-RELATED    AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service: 

Total,  direct  appropriations 

Total,  appropriation  of  receipts.. 

Total,  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Department  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service:  Indian  health  activities.. 

Office  of  Education,  arts  and 
humanities  educational  activities.. 

Indian  Claims  Commbsion 

National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion   

National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion  

Smithsonian  Institution 

National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources   

National  Visitor  Center  Study  Com- 
mission  

Federal  Development  Planning  Com- 
mittees lor  Alaska 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  . 

Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission...  

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 


Total,  direct  appropriations 

Total,  appropriation  ot  receipts. 

Total,  title  II,  related  agencies.. 

Grand  total 

Consisting  ol  - 

Direct  appropriations 

Appropriation  ot  receipts 

Borrowing  authorization  .   .   . 
Annual  contract  authorization. 


Appropriations, 
1967  1 


$337,405,300 

14S.262.800 

215.478,700 

29,851.000 

6,910,000 

4.821,000 

5.165,900 


747, 894, 700 
126,8*4,700 
26, 000, 000 


900.739,400 


362,955.000 
780,000 


363, 735, 000 

178,400 
115,000 


90, 025. 00 

1,000,000 
394,000 

1.005,000 

10.455,000 

9,019.500 

907,000 
31,726,000 


1,100, 

10, 

190. 
25. 

25. 

80, 


000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

000 


509, 209 

780, 


9O0 

000 


509,989, 

X4107729, 

1.257,104. 
127.624, 
26,000. 


900 

300' 

600 
700 
000 


Budget 
estimates,  1968 


Allowinces 


>  $380. 296, 000 

155, 144, 000 

226,600.000 

23.282,000 

12,700.000 

5,130,000 

7,570,000 


810,722.000 

125. 703, 000 

18,200,000 

12,500,000 


967.125.000 


House 


$339,546,000 
149, 084, 000 
217.223,650 
9,800.000 
11,130.000 
5,100,000 
6,776,500 


738,660,150 

125,703.000 

16, 200, 000 


Senile 


$352,771,500 
150,034.800 
225,670.750 
9.800,000 
12.130,000 
5.100,000 
7.064,500 


Conference 


$346,251,000 
148.660,000 
223,  055. 850 
9.800.000 
11.130,000 
5.100,000 
6,881.500 


762.571,550 

125, 703, 000 

16.200,000 


750. 878, 350 

125.703,000 

16,200,000 


880.563,150 


•  356,521.000 
780.000 


354,494.000 
780,000 


904,474,550 


892,781.350 


Conference  alkmnnee  oofflpared  with— 


Appropria- 
tions, 1967 


-r$8.845,700 

+397,200 

+7,577,150 

-20,051,000 

+4.220,000 

+279.000 

+1.715,600 


Budget 
estimate 


+2.983,650 
-1,141,700 
-9, 800. 000 


-$34,045,000 

-6. 484, 000 

-3,544,150 

-13,482.000 

-1,570.000 

-30,000 

-688,500 


House 
ailowanea 


+$6,705,000 

-424, 000 

+5.832,200 


-59,843,650 


-2, 000, 000 
-12.500,000 


-105,000 


+12,218,200 


-7,958.050 


-74.343,650 


359,498,000  ; 
780,000  ' 


357,626,000 
780.000 


357,301,000 

162,000  I 
US.  000  j 


•105,769.000 

1.000.000 
500.000 

1,100,000 

(•) 

16, 370, 000 

860,000 
36.926.000 


1.330.000  ! 


355,274,000  I   360,278,000 


162.000 
115.000 

96.733.000 

1.000,000 
500,000 

995,000 

11,700.000 

860.000 
32.093.000 


1,300,000 


325.000 
35,000 


190.000 
25.000 


162.000 
115.000 


100,251,000 

1.000,000 
500,000 

995.000 

(•) 

12. 700. 000 

1.360.000 
32,  064. 000 


1.300.000 


162.000 
115,000 

98,853,000 

i.ooo.ooe 

500,000 
995,000 

m 

12,200,000 

860.000 
31.611,000 


1.300.000 


-5,329,000  I    +1,105,000 


358,406,000       -5.329.000 
-16.400 


325.000 
35.000 


240.000 
25,000 


+1,105,000 


+8,828,000       -6,916,000 


+106,000 

-10,000 

-10.455,000 

+3, 180.  500 


-105.000 


-4.170,000 


-47,000 
-115,000       -5,315,000 


+12.218.200 


+3.132.000 


Senate 
•ilowaaea 


-$6,S20.S00 
-1.374.800 
-2.614.900 


-1,000,000 

■-i«3.6d6 


-11,683,200 


-11,693.200 


-1,872.000 


+3,132,000         -1,872,000 


+2,120,00 


+200.000 
-10.000 
+50.000 


-30,000 


"I 


-85.000 

-10,000 


+500.000 
-482,066 


-1,398,000 


+50,000 


-25.000 

-80.000 


-500.000 

-500.000 
-453,000 


-85,000 
-10.000 


521,fl3.000 
780.000 


500.167.000 
780.000 


510,305.000 
780,000 


521.793.000  i        500.947,000  I        511.085.000 


505,487.000 
780.000 

506.267.000 


-3.722.900      -15,526,000  ,     +5,320.000 


-4.818.000 


-3.722,900  1-15,526,000       +5,320.000         -4,818.000 


1,488,918.000 

1,331.735.000 

126. 483. 000 

18.200.000 

12.500.0C0 


1,381,510,150       1,415,559,550'     1,399,048,350 


1,238,827,150 

126,483.000 

16,200,000 


1,272.876,550 

126.483,000 

16.200,000 


1.256,365,350 

126.483,000 

16.200,000 


-11.680.950 


-89,869.650 
-75.369.650 


-739.250 

-1.141.700 

-9.800.000  I     -2.000.000 

-12,500.000 


-17.538.200       -16,511.200 
-17,538.200       -16.511,200 


'  Includes  2d  supplemental.  1967  (Public  Law  90-21). 
:  Includes  $12,500,000,  S.  Doc.  22. 
'  Includes  $500,000.  H.  Doc.  104. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
was  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  bill,  I 
did  not  sign  the  conference  report.  I  did 
not  because,  in  my  estimation,  the  House 
conferees  failed  and  failed  miserably  to 
uphold  the  judgment  of  the  House  on  the 
level  of  appropriations  to  be  provided  in 
this  bill  and  as  to  which  programs  were 
to  be  funded. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the 
House  Is  being  asked  today  to  appropri- 
ate $17,538,200  more  than  the  $1,381.- 
510,150  which  it  approved  on  April  27.  Of 
course,  the  $1,399,048,350  the  House  Is 


•  Includes  $1,425,000.  H.  Doc.  114. 

<  Proposes  reappropriatlon  of  1967  unobligated  balance  not  to  exceed  $400.00a 

>  Provides  for  transfer  of  $250,000  from   "Construction,  Rail  Rapid  Transit  System.' 


being  asked  to  approve  is  $16,511,200  less 
than  the  amount  approved  by  the  other 
body  on  May  18.  But.  I  say  to  you  that 
simply  splitting  the  arithmetic  differ- 
ence between  what  the  two  bodies  ap- 
proved hardly  represents  any  attempt  by 
the  House  conferees  to  preserve  the 
House  position  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  no  limit  to  which 
this  Congress  will  not  go  in  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  domestic  spending?  How- 
ever desirable  many  of  the  spending  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  may  be,  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  fact  that  they  go  far  beyond 
what  we  can  afford  at  this  moment  in 
history. 

Estimates  of  the  budget  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  are  now  ranging  upward  of  $30 
billion. 

Just  yesterday,  this  House  turned  down 


by  a  vote  of  197  yeas  to  210  nays  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  increase  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  to  $365  biUion. 

Tomorrow,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  reporting  a  bill  to  finance 
the  Vietnam  war  and  our  defense  activi- 
ties in  other  areas  of  the  world  during 
fiscal  1968. 

A  serious  conflict  is  rsiging  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  it  could  impose  additional 
demands  upon  our  resoiures. 

What  more  must  occur  to  convince  the 
administration  and  this  Congress  that 
the  time  is  long  past  for  taking  stock  of 
our  fiscal  situation? 

Must  we  continue  down  the  road  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  until  our  economic 
health  is  beyond  repair? 

Is  there  nothing  at  all  that  can  be  done 
to  alter  this  course  of  fiscal  folly? 
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with  humility  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, I  say  to  you  we  must  stop  this  com- 
pulsive race  to  economic  disaster.  We 
could  take  a  first  step  in  that  direction 
if  the  House  would  reject  this  conference 
report  and  the  amendments  in  disaeree- 
ment,  and  send  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence. Additional  efforts  then  could  be 
made  to  sustain  the  position  of  the 
House,  or  for  that  matter,  reduce  the  size 
of  this  appn^rlatlon  to  a  level  even  lower 
than  the  House  approved  originally. 

The  other  body  has  followed  its  con- 
sistent pattern  of  restoring  itons  cut  by 
the  House  and  of  adding  unbudgeted 
projects.  As  Is  usual,  the  Initial  appro- 
priation for  each  of  these  added-on  proj- 
ects \a  modest  indeed.  But,  once  the  add- 
ons are  funded  the  pressure  will  be  on 
to  finance  the  projects  to  completion. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dls- 
ting^alshed  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  conunend  the 
conferees  and  to  especially  commend 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [&Crs.  Hansen]  for  their 
forthright  and  effective  action  as  repre- 
sented in  amendment  No.  17,  in  which 
they  have  agreed  upon  the  figure  of  $24 
million  as  put  in  the  bill  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  trust  territory. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  I  should  further  like  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  action  Is  de- 
serving of  our  support.  It  Is  deserving  of 
our  support  very  distinctly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  this  very  moment  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  council  is  looking 
over  our  stewardship  of  our  trusteeships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  is  making  certain 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  vtith  a 
good,  sound  and  constructive  program 
for  the  Peebles  in  those  areas  and  rep- 
resents an  action  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees which  should  be  applauded  by 
everyone. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
the  conferees  and  especially  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  led  by  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansen]  . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  conferees  and  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  were 
well  aware  of  the  problems  involved 
there.  It  Is  our  hope  the  program  can  go 
ahead  to  the  fullest  possible  advantage 
to  those  people  in  devel(«ing  the  econo- 
my in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Reifkl]. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

BCr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


[RollKo.125] 

Asplnall 

Prellngbuysen 

Pickle 

Ayrea 

Frledel 

Pike 

Barrett 

Gettys 

Pool 

Battln 

Gray 

Rallsback 

Blackburn 

Green, 

Oreg. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Boiling 

Grover 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bolton 

Gude 

Buppe 

Brademaa 

Hanley 

Sandman 

Bray 

Hanna 

St.  Onge 

Brooks 

Hays 

SnUOi,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hubert 

Smith,  Iowa 

Celler 

HoU&eld 

Springer 

Clark 

Horton 

Stafford 

Corman 

Ichord 

Stratton 

Daddarlo 

Irwin 

Taft 

Dawson 

Kluczynakl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

Kornegay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

Tenzer 

Dlngell 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dow 

McClory 

UUman 

Eckhardt 

MalUlard 

Vander  Jagt 

Edmondson 

Mlze 

Wllllanifi,  MUs. 

Everett 

Wolff 

Fallon 

Nelsen 

Tounger 

Pino 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Flood 

0'Kon«ki 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  352  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
RETORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  At  the 
time  when  the  point  of  no  quorum  was 
made  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  Hansen]  bad  yielded  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Reifel],  whom  the  Chair  now 
recognizes. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Hansen,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  has 
this  conference  report  before  the  House. 
I  think  she  did  an  outstanding  Job  of 
getting  the  bill  back  down  to  aroimd 
half  of  what  was  added  to  it  in  the  other 
body.  Those  additions  made  In  the  other 
body  I  think  will  be  acceptable  to  most 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  certainly 
urge  acceptance  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  321,  nays  49,  not  voting  63,  as 
follows: 

[Ron  Ko.  128] 
YEAB— 321 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 


Adair 
Adama 


Addabbo 
Albert 


Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brasco 
BrlziUey 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  0«. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Xrlenbom 
Esch 

Bshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
FarbBteln 
PasceU 
Feighan 
Plndley 
PUher 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OallflanaklB 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oatblngs 


Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

OoodUng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Irwin 
Jarman 
JoelBon 

JohnAon,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kareten 
Karth 

Kastemneler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  C&llf . 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mabon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Bfatsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlah 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morae,  Maas. 
Morton 
Mosber 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcber 
Nedzl 


N'chols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Ranck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Reanlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Riven 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Setterfleld 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Scbeuer 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldte 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Wbltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUls 

Wilson, 

Cbarles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
WyaU 
Wydler 


Wylle 
Wyman 


Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bow 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Chamberlain 

Corner 

Oonable 

Curtis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Yates 
Young 
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Gardner 

Oroas 

Grover 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Lukens 

MesklU 

SUchel 

Mlnsball 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Pollock 

Reld,m. 


Zwach 


Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Shrlver 

Stanton 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Utt 

Watklns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zion 
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Ayres 

Battln 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Burton,  Utah 

Clark 

Gorman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dow 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pino 

Flood 

Prellngbuysen 

Oettys 


Ooodell 

Oude 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

HolUeld 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

KluczynBkl 

Kornegay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McBwen 

Mlze 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pool 

Rallsback 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

nUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Williams,  Mlae. 

Wolff 

Younger 

Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to: 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Dent  wltb  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Brademaa  wltb  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Oettys  wltb  Mr.  Davla  of  Wlaconain. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  wltb  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Walker  wltb  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Thompoon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ftelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Flood  wltb  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Pickle  wltb  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  wltb  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hays  wltb  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Corman  wltb  Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  Wolff  wltb  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Zablockl  wltb  Mr.  CKozukl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Peniuylvanla  with  Mr. 
Tounger. 

Mr.  Clark  wltb  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Pool  wltb  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ichord  wltb  Mr.  Wmiama  of  Mlaaiaalppi. 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr.  ARENDS,  and  Mr. 
BROWN  of  Michigan  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AlttNDMXNTS   IN   DISAOKEXMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  7:  On  page  8,  line 
21,  strike  out  the  proviso  and  Insert:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  contained  In  tbla 
paragraph  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law 
■ball  be  oonstrued  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  derived  from  appropriations  In 
satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commlsalon  and  the  Coxirt  of  Claims,  except 
for  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
attorney  fees,  exi>ense6  of  litigation,  and  ex- 
penses of  program  planning,  until  after  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  that  sets  forth  the 
purposes  for  which  said  funds  will  be  used:". 

MOTION    OrTERED    BT    MBS.    HANSEN    Or 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  tbat 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  On  page  10, 
line  35,  strike  out  "$118,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$122,135,600." 

MOTION  orrmaxD  bt  icxs.  bamskn  of 

WASHntCTON 

Mrs.   HANSEN   of   Washington.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$119,191,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  On  page  11, 
line  3,  strike  out  "$84,468,000"  and  Insert 
"$33,463,500." 

MOTION  orratn)  bt  mrs.  Hansen  op 

WASHZNOTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  tbat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and 
concur  therein  wltb  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  {X'oposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$32,268,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  tunendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  11, 
line  18,  strike  "$9,500,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "»12,135,500". 

MOTION  OmXZD  BT   MSB.   HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washhigton.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendnoent.  Insert  "$9,191,000". 

"ITie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  16, 
line  10,  strike  "$38,180,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$36,121,000". 

MOTION  oprcaxo  bt  mxs.  hamsxn  or 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  tbat  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbn 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  20  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$35321,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  th. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  On  page  16, 
line  10,  add:  "and  in  addlUon  $400,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
'Appalachian  region  mining  area  restora- 
tion'. Bureau  of  Mines". 

MOTION   OrTKRZS   BT   MBS.   HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  21  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  On  page  22, 
line  20.  add:  ".  and  In  addition  $400,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  tbe  apiMoprlatlon 
'Appalachian  Region  Flsb  and  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Projects'.  Btireau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION    OVTKBED   BT    MBS.    HANSEN    OF 

WASKINOTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
tbe  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  30 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
£igreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41;  On  page  31, 
line  20,  add :  ",  and  in  addition  $400,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  approprtaUon 
'Timber  Development  Organization  Loans 
and  Technical  Assistance',  Forest  Service." 

MOTION   OFTKBXD  BT  MBS.  HANSEN  OF 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WashingtcOL  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  tbat 
tbe  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
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which  action  was  ts^en  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Monbers  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
wcnnan  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING    AND    EXTENDING    THE 
DRAFT   ACT   AND   RELATED   LAWS 

Mr.  RIVERS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1432)  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
putposes. 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1318)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1M7. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM  TBX  COOCHTZE  OF  TRX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  finther 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1318,  with 
Mr.  L&KDRTnc  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  May  15,  1967,  the 
Clerk  had  read  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  amendments 
thereto.  Without  objection,  therefore,  the 
Clerk  will  again  report  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  first  section. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  Unes  5  tbroiigb  9 
and  Inoert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  word  'and'  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"1967;"  the  words  'not  In  excess  of 
•196.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1968;'.' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  wMch  would  limit 
to  the  1968  fiscal  year  only  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  continue  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. As  I  said  Monday  during  general 
debate,  I  do  not  challenge  or  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
review  annually,  or  even  more  often  if  It 
so  chooses,  the  operations  of  any  pro- 
gram it  authorizes.  It  has  that  right 
imder  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  It  can  propose  at  any  time 
amendments  to,  or  limitations  on.  this 
program. 

The  food  stamp  law  Is  permanent  leg- 
islation. It  was  enacted  in  1964  with  no 


time  limit  on  it3  operations.  The  only 
time  limit  was  in  the  form  of  specified 
ceilings  on  appropriations  for  the  first 
3  fiscal  years.  So  we  have  known  since 
1964  that  a  law  would  have  to  be  passed 
before  June  30,  1967.  to  permit  the  ap- 
propriation of  fimds  to  continue  the 
program  beyond  that  date.  The  commit- 
tee could  have  amended  the  law  in  1965 
and  1966,  but  it  did  not  bother. 

I  introduced  a  continuation  bill  last 
summer.  It  was  not  acted  on.  I  Intro- 
duced it  again  this  year.  Now  it  is  before 
us.  The  deadline  Is  on  top  of  us.  We  are 
under  the  gun  to  get  a  law  through  right 
away.  I  am  sure  it  will  pass  in  time — I 
certainly  hope  so— but.  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment  we  would  then  have 
to  go  through  this  very  same  procedure 
next  year  and  presimiably  every  year 
thereafter — and  always,  I  am  afraid,  the 
fight  would  be  exactly  on  the  same  issue 
as  It  was  in  1964  and  as  it  is  this  year. 
The  committee  la  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  this  program,  as  shown  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  reports.  It  re- 
gards it  primarily  as  some  sort  of  wel- 
fare program  rather  than  as  a  food 
utilization  program. 

Whenever  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture takes  up  the  food  stamp  bill,  it  seems 
to  devote  very  little  deliberation  to  the 
value  of  the  program  in  expanding  food 
sales  and  increasing  domestic  utilization 
of  food,  and  instead  argues  over  welfare 
policies.  That  committee  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  welfsure  legislation.  I 
have  been  urged  lor  years  to  redraft  the 
food  stamp  legislation  to  place  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
I  resisted  that  because  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
know  far  more  about  food  utilization 
than  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  But  if  wa  keep  running  into  this 
constant  sniping  at  this  program  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  being  some 
sort  of  terrible  welfare  program,  then 
perhaps  we  should  take  this  program, 
and  the  school  lunch  program,  and  the 
school  milk  program,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  needy  through  direct  distribution, 
and  turn  them  all  over  to  Ways  and 
Means  or  Education  and  Labor  for  ad- 
ministration by  HEW. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  asks  to 
have  the  right  to  rule  on  this  program 
again  next  year,  before  permitting  any 
of  the  existing  food  stamp  projects  to 
continue.  But  if  you  look  through  the 
hearings,  you  will  not  find  a  single  word 
of  testimony  by  any  witness  who  Indi- 
cated this  program  was  not  operating 
honestly,  and  as  Congress  Intended.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  against  the  food  stamp 
program  grumbled  a  bit  about  rumors  of 
abuses,  but  no  evidence  was  presented 
that  I  know  of  to  show  any  abuses. 

What  the  committee  wants  to  do  is  to 
cut  back  the  program's  cost  by  making 
the  States  pay  more  and  the  Federal 
Government  less.  This  is  the  nub  of  the 
issue.  The  committee  tried  that  in  1964 
with  a  50-percent  sharing  amendment, 
and  we  licked  it.  It  is  trying  again  this 
year  with  a  20-percent  sharing  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  beat  that,  too.  If 
we  do  not  defeat  this  pendmg  amend- 
ment for  a  1-year  limitation  the  com- 


mittee undoubtedly  will  try  once  again 
next  year  to  add  further  limitations  and 
restrictions  which  could  only  have  the 
result  of  damaging  the  effectiveness  oJ 
the  program,  for  any  support  voiced  by 
the  committee,  for  the  program  is  at  best 
lukewarm. 

WeU,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of 
agricultural  programs  which  could  stand 
annual  review  by  the  Congress  a  lot  more 
than  this  one  requires  it.  Section  32— 
which  sets  up  a  special  reserve  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  customs 
receipts  to  be  used  exclusively  to  help 
the  farmer — has  not  been  the  subject  of 
a  bill  before  Congress  in  13  years,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.  It  was  enacted  In 
1935  as  a  depression  measure.  Should 
we  keep  it?  Have  the  farmers  some 
divine  right  to  nearly  $1  billion  to  be  set 
aside  next  year  just  for  removal  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses? 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  which  we  passed 
in  1964  as  the  price  for  getting  the  food 
stamp  bill  that  same  year  does  not  re- 
quire annual  review  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  committee  amendment 
for  mandatory  annual  reauthorization  of 
the  food  stamp  program  carries,  a  lot 
of  Democrats  who  have  in  the  past  voted 
for  farm  programs  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  are  going  to 
insist,  first  of  all,  that  each  such  pro- 
gram have  only  a  1-year  life,  and  then, 
perhaps  like  many  of  those  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  who  voted  against 
the  food  stamp  program  even  after  load- 
ing it  down  with  crippling  amendments, 
the  urban  Democrats  may  still  not  be 
satisfied. 

I  stress  the  word  "Democrats"  because 
in  this  bill  today,  the  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  helped  to 
amend  this  bill  have  been  rimnlng  inter- 
ference for  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
which  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  Democrats  help  the  Republi- 
cans to  kill  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  of  the  antipoverty  programs. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, take  a  look  at  the  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Three  years  ago. 
every  Republican  voted  against  food 
stamps.  This  year,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  voted  against  the  pro- 
gram. Yet,  they  all  believe  wholeheart- 
edly in  these  committee  amendments. 
Who  is  kidding  whom? 

The  opposition  must  be  strictly  politi- 
cal because  this  program  is  just  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  Republican  districts  as  it  Is 
in  Democratic  districts.  Perhaps  the  Re- 
publicans are  against  it  because  it  is  a 
Democratic  program  which  works  so 
well.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
1  year. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorirai  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
[After  counting.]  One  hundred  and  four 
Members  are  present,  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  to  tbe 


committee  amendment,  and  I  wonder  if 
It  is  proper  to  oCfer  it  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   OrTEKED   BT    MR.    ST    CEBMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  oxnmittee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Okkmaim  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  Page  2,  line 
2.  add  the  following  after  "1988;":  "not  In 
excess  of  $276,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  not  In  excess  of  (350,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3, 
1970;  and  not  In  excess  of  such  funds  as  may 
thereafter  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
any  subsequent   fiscal   year." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  these  affluent 
United  States  we  should  allow  some  of 
our  citizens  to  be  faced  with  starvation 
and  yet  it  does  occur  in  some  counties 
across  oiu*  land. 

And  though  the  surplus  commodity 
and  food  stamp  programs  were  intro- 
duced to  overcome  this,  we  have,  for  the 
most  part,  failed  to  arrest  the  problem  m 
accordance  with  our  capabilities.  While 
the  former  program  involves  local  stor- 
age and  distribution  costs,  the  latter 
entails  recertiflcatlon  and  administra- 
tive costs.  But  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
operating  these  programs  in  an  efiBcient 
and  effectual  maimer,  they  are  necessary 
lor  those  people  who  need  our  help  most 
and,  therefore,  should  be  continued. 

Though  the  merits  of  both  of  these 
programs  are  worthy  of  much  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  would  like  to  dwell 
upon  the  food  stamp  program. 

There  are  many  thmgs  that  one  in 
need  can  do  without  for  awhile  but  food 
is  not  one  of  them.  Therefore,  when  we 
consider  the  needs  of  the  poor,  food 
should  be  the  primary  consideration 
before  all  else. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  primary  need  of  the  poor. 
If  it  is  to  realize  the  success  that  it 
should,  meeting  the  basic  need  of  our 
poor,  it  must  be  given  sufficient  time  and 
support.  We  should  authorize  adequate 
appropriations  for  a  long  enough  period 
so  that  the  States  may  plan  and  imple- 
ment their  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  overall  needs  across  the  Nation.  This 
will  allow  the  States  sufficient  time  to 
generate  a  program  that  will  embrace 
all  the  needy  within  Its  borders. 

In  scarmtog  the  Nation,  we  noted  that 
in  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  there  are  99.000 
poor,  yet  no  one  has  access  to  food 
stamps.  In  close  by  Virginia  I  am  told 
that  only  1.9  percent  of  the  poor  have 
access  to  their  commodities  or  food 
stamps,  and  in  Pulaski  County,  Ark.,  only 
3,483  of  Its  67,000  poor  participate  in  a 
food  distribution  program. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  while  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  food  are  shipped  over- 
seas, a  majority  of  our  Nation's  poor  go 
without  necessary  food. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
firm  commitment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  building  a  strong  food  stamp 


program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
poor,  not  only  today  and  not  only  for 
next  srear  but  for  the  next  decade  at 
least. 

We  must  assure  the  States  that  ade- 
quate funds  will  be  made  available  in 
the  future  to  support  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  poor  with  food. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimting.]  Eighty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  127] 


Asplnall 

Frellnghuysen 

Pickle 

Ayres 

Qettys 

Pike 

BatUn 

Olalmo 

Pool 

Bell 

GoodeU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Gude 

Ruppe 

BoUlng 

Hanna 

St.  Onge 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bray 

Hawkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Springer 

Burton,  Utah 

H*bert 

Stratton 

Clark 

HoUfield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gorman 

Horton 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dawson 

Ichord 

trilman 

Dent 

Irwin 

Vander  Jagt 

Dow 

Kluczrnskl 

Wimama,  Miss. 

PaaceU 

Kornegay 

WUUs 

Felgban 

Long,  La. 

Younger 

Pino 

McClory 

Flood 

McENren 

Flynt 

Mize 

Ford. 

Nelsen 

WUUam  D. 

O'Konskl 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  1318.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  376  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee   resumed  Its  sittmg. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  initially  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  mmorlty  for  placing  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  this  amendment. 

For  those  Memt)ers  who  may  not  have 
been  present  when  the  amendment  was 
read,  the  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization imder  the  legislation  beyond 
the  1-year  period  in  the  conunittee 
amendment  to  1969  in  the  amount  of  $275 
million,  and  to  1970  in  the  amount  of 
$350  mlUion. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  the  undernourished,  the  under- 
fed, and  the  starving  of  this  Nation,  we 
must  allow  our  States  to  plan  ahead  of 
time.  It  Is  impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
our  States  to  plan  ahead  under  a  1-year 
authorization. 

The  committee  might  state  that  they 
have  not  held  hearings  on  the  amounts 
covered  in  my  amendment.  By  the  same 
token  I  would  say  to  the  committee  they 
had  ample  time  to  hold  hearings,  and 
that  these  amounts  are  what  we  feel  are 
accurate  projections  of  the  needs  in  view 
of  applications  already  approved,  and  not 
funded,  and  in  view  of  applications  that 
will  be  submitted. 


The  point  of  fsu:t,  as  stated  earlier,  is 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  are 
waiting  Implementation  of  their  pro- 
grams because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  be  h«>py 
to  3^eld  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  this  program  for  3  more  years 
rather  than  just  2. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  And  it  is  not  an 
open-end  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  would  Umlt  the 
authorization. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  At  the  end  of  the 
amendment  it  says,  after  June  30,  1970. 
"not  in  excess  of  such  funds  as  may 
thereafter  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  For  any  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  1970,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  So  it  is  not  open 
ended.  I  want  to  say  that  3  years'  time  Is 
sufficient  to  meet  my  objections  to  the 
committee  amendment.  I  just  felt  we 
could  not  accept  a  1-year  authorization 
because  it  would  destroy  all  planning  of 
the  programs  for  future  expansion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Sx  Germain  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  have  a  list  here  of 
some  232  coimties  which  have  requested 
the  food  stamp  program  in  their  areas. 
They  have  been  approved,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  initiate  the  program. 

I  have  another  list  of  140  counties 
throughout  the  States  which  have 
requested  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  approved  for 
participation.  It  takes  time  to  put  these 
programs  into  being.  You  cannot  plan 
ahead  with  just  a  1-year  authorization. 

But  if  the  committee  would  accept  a 
3-year  authorization,  as  the  gentleman 
proposes,  I  believe  we  could  live  with  it 
and  have  a  good  program. 

Both  of  the  lists  I  have  referred  to 
were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  14,  1967,  at  pages  6656- 
6665. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  m  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  know  from  experience  in  many 
of  the  programs  that  we  are  confronted 
with,  programs  in  the  educational  field 
and  m  other  types  of  programs,  that 
some  long-range  plans  are  absolutely  es- 
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flentlal.  I  believe  It  would  be  wholly  im- 
woikable  to  restrict  this  to  a  1-year 
authorisation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
presenting  his  amendment,  and  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  us  have 
received  similar  communications  to  that 
which  I  received  from  my  director  of 
social  welfare  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
that  communication: 

Am  wa  noted  earlier  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  firmly  committed  IteeU  to  the  Food 
}  Stamp  Act  of  1004.  Tbia  commitment  led  to 
a  large  eqtendlture  of  time,  effort  and  money 
to  eatabllah  a  Food  Stamp  Program  In  the 
State  of  which  we  could  be  proud. 

As  I  stated.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  here  on  the  floor  today  have  had 
a  similar  experience  in  your  own  State. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ST  OERBIAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment  and  a  very  nec- 
essary amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  only  way  the 
bill  could  get  out  of  the  committee  in 
the  first  place  was  with  this  crippling 
amendment  which  you  have  put  an 
amendment  onto.  The  people  who  pro- 
posed the  amendment  then  voted  against 
the  bill  in  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  your  subetitute  will 
alleviate  that  problem. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  very  good  substitute 
and  I  think  everybody  should  understand 
that  if  it  does  not  carry  and  the  orig- 
inal committee  amendment  carries,  it 
will  virtually  wreck  the  food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amendment. 

I.  too.  believe  that  this  should  be  at 
least  a  3-year  program  instead  of  the 
1-year  period  as  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  This  has  been  a  very 
important  program  in  our  area  of  the 
cotmtry  and  the  welfare  officials  are  bi- 
partisan in  nature  and  we  support  this 
program  very  strongly.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  When  I  read  from 
the  communication  from  my  director  of 
social  welfare  in  Rhode  Island,  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  are  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
where  the  State  administration  is  led  by 
a  RepubUcan  Governor  and  as  a  result 
those  in  charge  of  our  agency  are  Repub- 
licans and  the  head  of  this  agency  Is  a 
Republican  but  this  particular  admin- 
istrator of  social  welfare  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  more  effective  adrntuistrators 
in  the  Nation  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  cited  to  you  the  plan  that  had  been 
Implemented  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  its  effectiveness  and  its  de- 
sirability. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  offering 
his  amendment.  I  certainly  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  assurance  as  to  the 
length  of  a  program.  Your  committee 
recognized  that  fact.  But  here  on  the 
floor  we  are  faced  with  a  practical  prob- 
lem Just  as  we  were  in  the  committee.  We 
originally  had  a  bUI  introduced  which 
was  a  completely  open-ended  proposi- 
tion with  no  limitation  upon  the  amount 
that  would  be  spent  other  than  that 
which  would  from  year  to  year  be  writ- 
ten in  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  the  substitute  amend- 
ment changes  that  situation  very  much. 
It  is  true  that  it  puts  some  figures  In,  but 
in  fiscal  year  1969  It  will  be  $50  million 
more  than  the  other  body  has  already 
provided  and  the  year  after  that  it  would 
be  $100  million  more  than  that  body  has 
already  provided. 

I  do  not  think  this  House  expects  that 
we  are  going  to  appropriate  funds  of  that 
magnitude. 

Just  yesterday  the  majority  of  this 
House  said  that  they  did  not  want  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit.  Well,  you  can  vote 
on  the  debt  limit — the  debt  Lb  wiiat  is 
really  vital  and  the  way  you  limit  the 
debt  is  by  limiting  what  you  spend.  If 
you  are  going  to  spend  $100  million  a 
year  more  than  the  other  body  has  pro- 
vided, then  I  doubt  that  any  limit  Is  go- 
ing to  amount  to  much. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
spending  money.  Your  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  not  hostile  to  this  food 
stamp  program.  I  was  disappointed  and 
chagrined  when  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  got  up  and  castigated  this  com- 
mittee as  being  hostile  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  is  the  committee  that 
brought  the  food  stamp  program  before 
this  House.  This  Is  the  committee  that 
sponsored  and  passed  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  Is  the  committee  that 
brought  it  to  the  floor  this  year. 

I  have  said  publicly  that  I  was  going 
to  vote  for  a  continuation  of  this  food 
stamp  program,  whether  you  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  or  whether  you 
do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  good  program  and 
I  think  it  is  something  which  we  should 
conUnue.  I  think  ttiat  it  will  be  a  better 
program  If  we  adopt  the  committee 
amendments.  It  is  something  that  we 
will  continue,  but  I  think  It  is  something 
that  we  should  have  a  chance  to  review 
from  year  to  year  in  the  open. 

If  this  committee  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  you  will  get  a  chance  to  review 
this  program  only  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  how  many  of 
you  can  go  down  there  and  be  heard? 
How  many  of  you  can  hear  what  testi- 
mony is  given  before  that  committee? 
How  many  of  us  can  read  the  testimony 
before  the  appropriation  bill  Is  before 
us? 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  does 
not  function  that  way.  Any  Member  oi 
the  House  can  come  over  there  and  be 
heard  before  our  committee.  All  of  you 
who  wanted  to  be  heard  were  heard  this 
year.  There  was  not  a  one  of  you  who 
asked  to  be  heard  who  was  not  heard 
You  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  the 
legislative  committee.  You  have  a  chance 
to  present  your  attitude. 

If  you  leave  the  review  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  this  commit- 
tee amendment  provides,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  next  year 
If  you  kill  the  committee  amendment 
you  will  have  no  chance  to  be  heard.  You 
will  have  no  chance  to  make  any  deter- 
mination or  to  present  any  reason  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  Im- 
proving or  changing  the  program  or  fix- 
ing the  amount  that  is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity.  But  by  the  same 
token,  it  is  one  thing  to  approve  the 
United  Givers  Appeal  or  the  United 
Fund  Appeal,  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
make  an  actual  contribution.  As  I  stated 
previously,  Mr.  Chahman.  I  feel  from 
the  evidence  that  we  have.  Individuals 
who  have  heard  from  oiir  own  constitu- 
ents and  others,  in  order  for  the  States 
to  Implement  these  programs  and  keep 
them  going,  they  have  to  have  an  au- 
thorization of  more  than  1  year. 

There  was  some  thought  of  an  open- 
end  authorization,  an  amendment  for 
an  open-end.  This  was  changed  to  keep 
the  authority  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  This  would  merely  give 
them  3  years  to  know  that  they  can 
work  on  this  program  and  look  forward 
to  its  implementation  for  these  3  years. 
They  are  already  spending  a  goodly 
amount  of  money  on  the  administration 
of  these  programs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  second  amendment  right  now.  The 
gentleman  has,  I  believe,  been  attempt- 
ing to  discuss  the  second  amendment.  But 
the  first  amendment  relates  to  the  re- 
view procedure,  and  the  effect  of  It  Is 
simply  to  keep  it  In  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  during  each 
of  the  3  years.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment would  go  further  and  would  pro- 
vide an  authorization  for  expenditures  of 
$155  million  more  during  the  next  3 
years,  than  It  provided  In  the  bill  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  other  body. 

I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  that 
amount  of  money,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  of  you  think  you  will.  I  think  that 
all  you  do  by  this  Is  to  say  in  effect  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  cannot  re- 
view this  program  during  the  next  3 
years. 

I  fear  that  It,  too,  emphasizes  what  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  have  both 
made  very  plain,  and  that  is  they  feel  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  unfriendly 
to  their  proposal. 

The  gentleman  suggests  it  Is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  making  subscriptions  to 
good  causes,  and  that  it  is  another  thing 
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to  actually  put  up  the  money.  I  wonder 
what  committee  in  this  House  "put  up 
the  money"?  I  wonder  what  oonunittee 
brought  the  food  stamp  program  before 
us?  Where  did  It  come  from,  if  not  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture?  Ours  is 
the  committee  which  brought  this  pro- 
gram here.  Yet  we  are  charged  with  sim- 
ply giving  mouth  service  and  doing  noth- 
ing substantial. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  charge.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  hardly  worthy  to  make  that 
kind  of  charge  against  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  has  brought  this  pro- 
gram before  the  House  and  that  wants  to 
try  to  keep  a  program  going. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  Is  the  effec- 
tive way  to  get  a  good  program.  What 
we  are  doing  is  laying  the  predicate  to 
have  the  committee  reject  the  entire 
thing. 

I  believe  we  have  brought  a  workable 
program,  one  that  provides  for  a  fair  re- 
view, and  a  review  that  I  wish  the  House 
would  let  us  carry  through. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SUmVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  my  remarks  I  did  praise  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  cooperation  and 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor.  I  have 
always  been  happy  to  give  pubUc  recog- 
nition to  the  support  he  has  given  to  this 
program  in  past  years.  But  when  we  look 
tt  the  vote  of  his  committee— if  I  recall 
the  vote  correctly,  the  vote  to  bring  this 
amended  bill  to  the  floor,  the  vote  was  19 
to  14,  even  after  these  amendments  were 
added.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee,  it 
was  necessary  to  put  these  limitations 
on  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  add  the  20  percent  cost-sharing 
amendment.  So  next  year  we  would  have 
to  go  back  again  and  have  the  same  fight 
all  over  again,  and  always  we  would  be  hit 
with  the  same  limitations  or  a  require- 
ment for  cost-sharing  participation  by 
the  States  such  as  In  this  case  of  20  per- 
cent. Three  years  ago  it  was*for  50  per- 
cent and  we  had  to  knock  it  out.  Most  of 
those  on  the  gentleman's  committee  who 
voted  for  the  restrictions  in  the  bill  are 
going  to  vote  agtdnst  the  bill  anyway,  so 
I  do  not  think  one  could  say  it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic committee,  because  If  it  were, 
we  would  not  have  this  fight  on  these 
same  grounds  each  year  the  bill  comes 
up.  That  Is  why  I  have  said  that  where- 
as the  committee  always  has  the  power 
to  report  out  bills  to  amend  this  law.  we 
should  not  be  forced  to  go  before  an 
unsympathetic  committee  every  year  and 
be  required  to  get  a  bill  to  continue  the 
program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
other  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  vote  for  the  blU  with  or  without 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anybody  was  In  doubt 
at  all  about  this  being  a  good  amend- 
Jnent,  I  believe  he  would  Just  have  to 
wiange  his  mhid  when  he  would 
find  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  me  both  opposing 


it,  because  I  beUeve  tills  is  one  of  the 
very  few  times  that  we  happen  to  have 
been  on  the  same  side.  I  believe  that 
would  be  about  all  the  information  he 
would  need. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  admit  now  tliat 
there  are  some  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  who  are  not  sympa- 
thetic to  this  program.  I  plead  guilty  as 
one  of  those.  But  the  committee  as  a 
whole  is  not  unsjmipathetic  to  this  par- 
ticular program.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  they  were  sympa- 
thetic, but  nevertheless  the  majority  of 
them  have  been. 

This  program,  instead  of  being  a  char- 
ity program,  does  away  with  a  program 
for  the  people  that  actually  need  food, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  diet  to 
those  who  already  have  money.  I  caimot 
understand  why  we  should  feed  or  give 
a  better  diet  to  a  fellow  who  already  has 
cash  with  which  to  buy  his  own  groceries, 
and  take  away  from  the  person  who  lias 
no  means  whatsoever  of  getting  com- 
modities or  any  other  kind  of  food.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  been 
unsympathetic. 

Another  reason  is  that  this  program, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  is  going  to  get  big- 
ger and  bigger.  If  we  have  any  doubt, 
Just  look  at  what  Is  happening  right  now. 
Instead  of  $195  million,  they  want  $275 
million,  and  $350  million.  They  want  $820 
milUon  right  at  the  very  start  of  tills 
program,  and  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Some  who  might  think  they  do  not 
have  any  chips  In  this  game  should  stop 
and  think  that  last  night  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  down  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
do  that,  every  dollar  that  goes  for  the 
food  stamp  program  is  going  to  have  to 
come  out  of  somebody's  private  program. 
So  those  who  are  interested  in  other 
projects  and  other  Improvements  and 
other  expenditures  which  they  feel  are 
essential  and  good,  should  Just  stop  and 
think  tliat  out  of  this  budget  is  going  to 
have  to  come  money  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  If  we  put  a  celling  on,  we  are 
going  to  tiave  to  get  this  money  from 
somebody. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  had  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  have  been 
liappy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  had  10 
minutes  and  I  did  not  object  at  all  to 
his  statement.  Would  he  Just  let  me  fin- 
ish my  statement,  and  if  I  get  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

The  gentleman  made  quite  a  thing  of 
the  fact  that  a  Republican  Governor  up 
in  Rhode  Island  was  behind  this  pro- 
gram. I  can  let  the  Members  in  on  a  se- 
cret. Every  Governor  In  the  United 
States — Republican.  Communist,  or 
Democrat — is  going  to  be  for  this  pro- 
gram, because  he  will  get  a  completely 
free  ride  for  his  budget.  The  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  pay  for  the  entire 
thing. 

On  this  very  bill — which  Is  going  to  be 
violently  opposed  by  the  people  sponsor- 
ing the  bill — there  is  a  proposal  to  Just 
make  them  pay  20  percent. 


When  they  get  a  free  ride  on  this  pro- 
gram, do  we  not  believe  they  are  going 
to  saddle  every  single  thing  on  tills  pro- 
gram that  they  possibly  can?  On  all  the 
other  programs  they  have  to  participate 
anywhere  from  20  percent  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  The  gentleman 
took  up  half  of  my  time  the  other  day, 
but  I  know  he  Just  cannot  keep  still  over 
tliere.  so  he  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  Just  articulate. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  the 
other  programs  cost  from  20  percent  to 
50  percent. 

As  to  the  commodities  program.  I  be- 
Ueve those  commodities  are  supplied  free. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why. 
if  he  Is  opposed  to  the  food  stamps  going 
free,  he  does  not  oppose  the  commodities 
going  free? 

Mr.  BEZiCHER.  "Hie  commodity  pro- 
gram was  set  up  because  we  had  the 
granaries  of  this  coimtry  Just  bulging 
with  surplus  commodities.  We  set  it  up 
as  much  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  com- 
modities as  we  did  for  a  charitable  pro- 
gram back  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bklchkk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  Is  another  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  commodity  program 
Is  never  going  to  even  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  wtiat  this  program 
is  going  to  be,  when  it  escalates  ftxun 
$195  million  up  to  $820  million  by  1970. 

As  I  said,  we  are  going  to  see  Republi- 
can Governors  and  we  are  going  to  see 
all  of  the  Governors  in  here  tmiring  for 
this  particular  program. 

That  Is  how  I  felt,  and  how  I  still  feel. 
My  own  State  of  Oklahoma  lias  a  Re- 
publican Govemor.  who  has  felt  we 
should  feed  the  poor  people  first. 

Apparently  the  proponents  of  tills  bill 
would  rather  feed  those  people  who  al- 
ready have  cash  to  buy  part  of  theh-  gro- 
ceries with.  We  prefer  to  feed  those  who 
have  no  cash  at  all. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  people  come 
to  see  me  on  this  food  stamp  program, 
and  they  say  how  happy  they  are,  be- 
cause they  are  getting  $48  or  $52  or  $60 
a  month  to  live  on,  for  gas,  electricity, 
food,  heat,  and  light. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  supplement 
the  diet  of  people  who  are  receiving  so 
little  per  month  to  live  on  is  feedhig 
someone  who  is  not  in  need.  I  feel  tliat 
these  people  are  in  need. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  me  that  a  man  with  $52 
a  month  Is  a  darned  sight  better  off  than 
a  man  without  anything? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct,  but 
why  eliminate  those  who  have  only  $52 
a  month? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man want  to  take  care  of  the  fellow  with 
$52  and  let  the  other  fellow  starve? 
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Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  I  say,  let  us  take 
care  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  $52 
also.  Let  us  helo  them  also. 

Mr.  BELCHKR.  It  cannot  be  done  un- 
der this  bill.  This  bill  stops  the  com- 
modity program.  When  Members  vote 
for  this  bill  they  vote  to  stop  the  com- 
modity program. 

Whom  should  we  take  care  of  first? 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  also  a  downgrad- 
ing of  the  amount,  based  on  the  amount 
of  the  individual's  income.  There  are 
criteria,  or  some  authorization  given  in 
this  program,  to  allow  a  basic  commodity 
to  go  as  low  as  50  cents  or  $2. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  all  courtesy  I  beUeve 
I  should  yield  now  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  cost  of  the  present  direct  distribution 
program  is  $175  million,  for  the  free  food 
given  out  to  States  like  his.  His  State 
has  23  counties  receiving  free  food  hand- 
outs. If  the  State  would  pay  the  admin- 
istration costs  of  the  food  stamp  program 
instead,  the  people  in  those  coimtles 
could  get  a  much  better  diet.  Instead  of 
having  to  live  on  flour,  dried  beans, 
powdered  milk,  and  a  few  Items  such  as 
those. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  would  be  a  lot  of 
them  that  would  not  get  anything  under 
either  one  of  those  programs  if  we  put 
the  stamp  program  in. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Only  If  they  chose 
not  to  participate,  because  they  are  now 
getting  something  free  but  they  are  not 
getting  a  proper  diet — not  the  kind  of 
food  Americans  should  have  for  an  ade- 
quate diet 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  commodity  pro- 
gram would  go  out  in  Oklahoma  and  we 
prefer  that  program  there.  I  assume 
sooner  or  later  the  State  administration 
in  Oklahoma  will  figure  out  that  if  you 
can  get  this  for  nothing,  they  will  take 
it  on  rather  than  the  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  do  without  the  Public  Law 
480  program  that  feeds  India  and  all  of 
the  other  countries  all  over  the  world? 
That  is  what  our  people  are  complaining 
about.  Why  feed  people  all  over  the  world 
when  you  are  so  chintzy  about  feeding 
your  own? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  feed  those  people 
all  over  the  world  with  a  commodity  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  only  one  that  I  voted 
for.  I  say  before  we  send  it  to  India  and 
cut  It  off  from  Oklahoma  and  establish 
a  program  for  the  Middle  East,  I  say  keep 
the  commodities  in  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  But  you  are  In  favor 
of  sending  It  abroad  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  Reluctantly  I  have 
voted  for  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480. 
Of  course,  the  passage  of  that  law  In  the 
very  beginning  was  for  no  charitable 
purpose  at  all.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
estaUlshing  a  market  for  American  com- 
modities all  over  the  world.  Eventually, 
as  we  went  along,  we  gradually  saddled  it 
up  with  a  charitable  program,  too.  I  have 
gotten  so  much  In  the  habit  of  voting 
for  Public  Law  480  that  I  guess  I  have 
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just  continued.  I  do  not  want  to  get  in 
the  habit  of  voting  for  the  food  stamp 
plan,  because  I  might  continue  that  too 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  point  out  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  the  pri- 
mary difference  between  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  eommodity  program  Is 
that  the  commodity  program  was  a 
surplus  disposal  program.  That  is  why 
there  was  no  participation  by  the  States. 
Under  the  food  stamp  program,  section 
3  defines  food  as  any  food  product  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  and 
those  foods  and  meats  which  are  im- 
ported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Belchtr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  what  you  can  buy  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  a  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

Secondly,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  report 
at  page  31,  in  nearly  every  other  program 
the  States  and  local  governments  pay 
about  30  or  40  percent  of  the  cost.  We 
are  not  setting  a  precedent  by  asking  the 
States  to  pay  20  percent. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  only  1  minute  left.  I  think  first  we 
should  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx  Gbr- 
MAiN]  and  sustain  the  committee 
amendment.  I  think  those  of  you  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  food  stamp  plan  will  do 
well  to  do  that,  because  If  you  start 
forcing  this  food  stamp  plan  too  fast,  I 
think  you  may  wind  up  on  the  wrong  end 
of  the  horns.  So  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  Is  let  the  committee  take  another 
look  at  it  1  year  from  now. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  If  I  have  any 
more  time. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  want  to  clear  up  one 
thing,  because  I  heard  the  gentlewoman 
say  that  this  Is  a  program  for  free  food.  I 
am  trying  to  get  clear  in  my  own  mind, 
is  this  food  really  tree7  Does  not  some- 
body have  to  pay  far  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  H  you  need  $16  worth 
of  groceries  and  you  put  up  $10  In  cash, 
the  Federal  Government  puts  up  $6. 
They  give  you  $16  worth  of  food  stamps. 
To  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
$10  and  $16,  that  is  free. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  It  is  free  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  somebody  has  to  pay  that  $6, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  comes  out  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  everything  that  comes  out 
of  the  taxpayer  is  supposedly  free. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
order  to  seek  unanimous  consent  to  limit 
the  time  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
everyone  is  interested  in  this  question, 
most  of  whom  have  spoken  thereon,  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  committee  amend- 


ment and  all  amendments  and  substi- 
tutes thereto  close  in  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemtui  from  Texas? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  as  well  as  sub- 
stitute amendment  thereto,  close  within 
the  period  of  12  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
in  order  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  just  notified 
the  United  Nations  that  it  has  accepted 
the  cease-fire? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 

SUNAGAl. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matstj- 
NAGA  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Resnick.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Randall 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Sullivan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from    New   York   [Mr. 

PUCINSKI  ]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Resnick.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Barrett]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrttt 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Sullivan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
make  only  one  point  here  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  and  that  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  level  of  authorizations  in 
future  years. 

We  are  now  funding  this  program  at  a 
$195  million  level.  I  just  carmot  see  how 
we  can  raise  this  authorization  to  $350 
million  In  view  of  the  financial  plight  we 
are  In.  Sometime,  somewhere,  we  have  got 
to  hold  the  line.  We  cannot  do  It  alone  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  This  is 
the  time  to  hold  the  line  and  I  for  one 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  shooting  the  moon, 
so  to  speak,  at  authorizing  time  and  then 
expecting  our  Appropriations  Committee 
to  take  the  heat  at  funding  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  this  program 
cost  us  $36  miUion.  In  1966  it  cost  us 
$70  mllhon.  In  1967  it  is  projected  that 
It  will  cost  us  $125  million. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  we  wUl.  I  am  sure,  come 
up  with  $195  million  in  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  conference  report  since  it 
was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order  In 
the  bill  we  passed  last  Tuesday. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman's  substitute 
amendment  which  provides  for  a  much 
larger  authorization  should  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chak  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Vigorito], 
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Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
against  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings]  . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  in  favor  of  the  committee 
amendment.  I  supported  the  creation  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  is  a  fine  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  provide  adequate  au- 
thorizations for  its  expansion. 

The  $275  million  for  the  year  1969  is 
a  little  excessive  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  current  rate  of  expenditures  we 
are  spending  $160  million.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  brought  in  $195 
million  for  the  new  year  starting  July  1. 

To  increase  the  authorization  to  $275 
million  1  year  later  would  be  speeding 
the  effort  probably  faster  than  new  areas 
could  be  brought  in.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  bill  extending  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  for  3  years  authorizing  $200  million 
for  fiscal  1968,  $225  million  for  1969, 
and  $250  million  for  1970.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  authorizing  $275  million  for 
1969  and  $350  milUon  for  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  I  can  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment inasmuch  as  I  have  already  spoken 
on  the  amendment.  I  therefore  defer  my 
time  to  a  subsequent  amendment. 

As  I  understand,  the  motion  was  of- 
fered on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  subsequent  amendments.  I  would  ask 
to  be  recognized  later  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullhtan]  for  3  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  who  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  Increase  in  cost 
each  year  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  from  being 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  all  these 
years  that  the  reason  the  appropriation 
was  low  the  first  year  was  because  It 
was  an  experimental  pilot  program  which 
included  only  eight  counties,  and  then 
It  was  expanded  to  41  pilot  projects  and 
it  has  grown  year  by  year  as  Its  advan- 
tages became  evident  to  more  and  more 
municipalities.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  these  escalating  amounts  each  year 
In  the  appropriations;  because  each  year 
more  and  more  counties  and  more  and 
more  people  are  coming  in  after  they 
nave  been  certified. 

As  I  stated  before.  232  counties  which 
nave  already  been  approved  are  waiting 
to  come  into  the  program  until  there  are 
sufDcient  appropriations.  There  are  140 
counties  that  have  made  applications 
that  have  not  yet  been  certified  and  ap- 
proved, because  the  funds  are  not  yet 
available.  Nine  States  are  not  yet  In  the 
program  at  all. 

In  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
^ols,  there  have  been  requests  for  the 
lood  stamp  plan,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
put  Into  operation  there.  So  the  gentle- 
man s  own  people  do  want  to  get  hito 
"»e  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  show  the 
Members  these  volimiinous  petitions  I 
have  received.  These  are  from  people  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  only  community 
in  the  whole  State  of  Missouri  which  so 
far  has  been  getting  food  stamps.  My 
constituents  want  them,  and  they  want 
them  continued.  They  have  sent  me 
these  petitions  signed  with  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  I  am  most  Impressed 
by  this  outpouring  of  support  from  my 
city. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  for  the  St  Germain 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
brought  out  in  the  exchange  here  this 
afternoon  a  very  important  point  with 
regard  to  this  program.  We  have  persons 
who  cannot  qualify  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  but  who  do  need  food.  In  my 
own  county,  for  example,  the  county 
commissioners  are  in  favor  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  program,  and  they  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  but  they  hesi- 
tate to  Implement  this  resolution  be- 
cause they  have  been  Informed  that 
many  of  the  people  who  today  are  re- 
ceiving surplus  commodity  food  in  order 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  would  not 
be  able  to  qualify  for  food  stamp  money 
or  qualify  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram provisions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time,  not  today,  I  intend  to  offer 
either  a  bill  or  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  law  so  that  we  can  provide  that 
those  counties  who  want  to  come  into 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  qualify  in 
it,  also  will  be  able  to  keep  at  least  some 
residue  of  the  surplus  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately the  general  debate  on  this  bill 
took  place  a  few  weeks  ago  and  we  went 
through  this  then. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues just  what  this  is  all  about.  It  is 
very  simple  and  very  clear— these 
amendments  were  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity side  to  virtually  gut  this  food  stamp 
bill. 

Now  you  heard  my  dlsthigulshed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  say  that  he  would 
vote  for  this  bill  with  the  committee 
amendments  or  without  the  committee 
amendments.  You  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  minority  member 
of  the  committee  say  he  was  going  to 
vote  against  It. 

I  think  this  is  very  simple — that  they 
put  these  amendments  on  so  that  they 
could  go  back  home  and  say,  "We  voted 
for  the  food  stamp  program."  But  they 
put  In  these  hookers  that  are  just  going 
to  ruin  the  program.  That  Is  the  long  and 
short  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  defense  of  my 
distinguished  committee  chairman  that 
he  fought  hard  in  committee  to  get  this 
bill  out  and  that  the  only  way  he  could 
get  the  bill  out  was  with  these  crippling 
amendments. 


I  do  not  want  anybody  to  have  any 
allusions  about  how  this  bill  got  out — 
that  is  the  only  way  it  got  out. 

This  amendment  and  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
little  more  time  to  debate,  I  will  say 
again,  if  we  do  not  defeat  these  amend- 
ments, we  will  be  ruining  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  Wayne  County 
Department  of  Social  Service  which  cov- 
ers Detroit  In  the  administration  of  this 
program. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  if  the  20-percent  provi- 
sion is  carried,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  $600,000  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  and  it  would  lead 
them  to  consider  abandoning  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

We  have  all  received  letters  and  we 
are  all  aware  of  this.  This  Is  just  a  de- 
vice to  gut  and  ruin  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  minority  Members  are  so  mter- 
ested  in  the  States  sharing,  I  suggest 
that  the  States  share  In  the  commodity 
programs  and  I  suggest  also  that  the 
reason  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  voted  for 
public  law  480  is  that  he  just  happens  to 
have  a  few  wheatgrowers  In  his  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poace]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  there  are 
two  Issues  before  us — one  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  review.  I  thhik  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  this  Committee  should  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  review  this  program. 

The  committee  amendment  does  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  review  this  program 
annually.  Unless  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  have  no  such 
opportunity. 

The  other  question  Is  the  question  of 
the  amounts  which  you  want  to  authorize 
for  expenditure.  When  you  authorize 
expenditures,  you  place  your  appropria- 
tions committee  In  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition if  they  do  not  appropriate  and 
you  place  the  House  in  an  embarrassing 
position  when  we  create  an  obligation 
that  is  beyond  the  size  which  we  Intend 
to  pay. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amount  authorized  in  this  sub- 
stitute is  10  times  the  amount  that  was 
actually  spent  just  5  years  before.  That 
ratio  of  increase  seems  to  me  Is  unrea- 
sonable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 
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BCr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers.  > 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  St  Okrmaxn 
and  Mr.  Belchxr. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  90,  noes 
143. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  It.       

BCr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man f4>polnted  as  tellers  Mrs.  Sxtllivan 
and  Mr.  Buchkr. 

The  C(xnmlttee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  148,  noes 
91. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
a«rreed  to. 

COIUCTTTXK    AMXNDMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  a.  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sbc.  a.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
U  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"  '(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  each  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  flnanclng,  from  funds  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  30  per 
centum  of  the  value  ot  the  coupon  allotments 
Issued  to  eligible  hoiiseholds  which  Is  In 
eicess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such  households 
for  such  allotments.  Each  State  shall  trans- 
fer such  sums  to,  and  they  shall  be  made  a 
part  of,  the  separate  account  created  under 
section  7(d)  of  this  Act.  Each  SUte  ahaU 
transfer  suoh  sums  to  such  amount  within 
one  calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  In  which  the  coupon  allotments  are 
Issued  to  eligible  households.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  for 
any  coupon  allotments  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1969,  to  enable  each  State  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  necessary  imder  the  statutes  of  the 
States  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsectton.' " 

Mrs.  STTIiLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  against  the 
second  committee  amendment.  I  i^)- 
predate  the  sincerity  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Agriculture  In 
wanting  to  Improve  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  am  glad  that  some  of 
those  on  the  committee  who  opposed  the 
program  3  years  ago  are  for  It  now — pro- 
vided this  amendment  Is  adopted.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  they  are  placing  too 
high  a  premium  on  their  offer  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

The  amendment  to  require  the  States 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
bonus  coupons  Issued  to  participants  In 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  a  little  broUier 
to  the  amendment  we  defeated  3  years 
ago  to  require  50-percent  sharing.  It 
comes  from  the  same  ancestry — that  Is, 
from  a  sense  of  su^lclon  about  the  food 
stamp  program.  If  not  actual  opposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  significant,  I  believe,  that  this 
amendment  carried  in  committee  largely 
with  the  votes  of  members  of  the  com- 


mittee who  then  voted  against  the  bill 
even  with  this  amendment.  Are  they  for 
the  bUl?  No  indeed.  Are  they  for  the 
food  stamp  program?  Not  at  all.  I  think 
most  of  those  in  the  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culture who  voted  for  this  amendment 
and  then  voted  against  the  bill  do  not 
have  the  food  stamp  program  In  their 
districts  and  presumably  think  the  rest 
of  us  should  not  have  it  either. 

XXCKLLZNT  CAJCPAIGM  ISSXTX 

The  record  is  clear  that  those  States 
which  have  been  making  the  greatest 
use  of  the  food  stamp  program  since  it 
was  inaugurated  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1961  will  not  be  able  to  participate  if 
this  amendment  prevails.  We  have  heard 
from  many  of  the  Governors  and  welfare 
directors  to  that  effect.  So  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  Is,  in  effect,  a  vote  against 
the  food  stamp  program  in  most  of  the 
41  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  participating.  Fortunately,  it  wUl 
not  be  possible  to  kill  this  program 
through  a  secret  or  nonrecorded  vote. 
For,  If  this  amendment  is  not  defeated 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  rollcall  in  the  House. 

Let  me  say  very  frankly  that  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  issue  to  take  to  the  peo- 
ple in  an  election  campaign  than  this 
food  stamp  program.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  on  May  IS,  during  general  de- 
bate, a  list  of  the  States  which  pass  along 
to  their  participating  counties  all  of  the 
costs — I  repeat,  all  of  the  costs — now  m- 
sessed  to  the  States  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  hope  the  Members  will  look 
at  that  list  before  they  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  they  will  note  that 
in  at  least  13  States  every  cent  of  addi- 
tional cost  you  shoulder  upon  the  States 
for  the  food  stamp  program  is  going  to 
be  passed  down  to  the  county  courthouse 
in  those  counties  which  have  the  food 
stamp  program,  or  which  want  it. 

COSTS    ASSSS8CD    ON    COUNTIKS 

The  Members  know — or  should  know, 
from  the  material  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  14 — 
which  counties  in  their  districts  have 
the  food  stamp  program  now,  and 
which  are  scheduled  to  have  it  shortly. 
They  were  all  listed  by  congressional  dis- 
trict. Just  compare  that  list,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  information  I  placed  in 
the  Record  on  May  15  on  how  the  States 
now  assess  their  share  of  the  substantial 
sulmlnistrative  coste  of  the  food  stamp 
program  within  each  State,  and  the 
Members  will  have  some  realization  of 
what  this  amendment  would  mean  to 
Clay  County  or  Jefferson  County  or  any 
county  In  terms  of  higher  local  taxes  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Any  Member  who  wants  to  add 
a  million  dollars  or  more  a  year  to  local 
taxes  in  his  district  through  this  amend- 
ment is  welcome  to  his  principles. 

But  I  do  not  go  along  with  the  Re- 
publicans and  some  of  the  Democrats, 
who  may  not  have  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  their  districts,  who  are  trying 
to  make  it  Impossible  for  St.  Louis  to 
have  it.  Those  Members  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  us  to  a  rollcall  on  this 
amendment — unlesi  we  defeat  it  here 
and  now — undoubtedly  have  good  rea- 
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sons  to  give  to  their  constituents  for  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  costs  of  local 
government  such  an  amendment  would 
mean  to  such  States  as  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  IHlnnesota,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Colorado.  California— there 
are  13  States  which  pass  along  to  the 
counties  every  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  There  are  18  oth- 
ers which  make  the  counties  pay,  on  an 
average,  about  50  percent  of  all  of  the 
State  costs  for  the  food  stamp  program 
In  only  12  States  would  this  amend- 
ment be  a  charge  on  the  State  itself  It 
is  on  page  12628  of  the  May  15  Rxcokd. 

There  are  food  stamp  costs  already  as- 
sessed upon  the  State  and  localities,  and 
they  are  substantial.  One  of  the  tables 
on  page  12628  of  Monday's  Recorb 
shows  what  those  administrative  costs 
wiU  be  In  the  1970  fiscal  year  If  the  pro- 
gram expands  as  contemplated.  At  that 
time,  the  States  would  be  paying  more 
than  $22  million  In  administrative  costs. 
Under  this  amendment  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, we  would  be  adding  three  times 
that  much  to  the  States'  expenses,  or  a 
total  of  $86  million.  Let  those  who  want 
to  kill  the  food  stamp  program  vote  for 
this  amendment;  all  the  rest  of  us  will 
vote  "no." 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  join  the  gentlewoman 
in  her  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sui- 
LrvAN]  that  the  proposed  requirement 
that  States  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  committee  bill. 

This  is  a  critically  important  issue  in 
my  judgment.  Its  fate  will  determine 
whether  the  program  will  be  free  to  pro- 
vide maximum  help  to  people  who  need 
It  most  or  will  be  significantly  limited  in 
its  impact  on  poverty. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
support  language  requiring  State  shar- 
ing in  the  costs  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. As  a  general  principle,  it  is  a 
sound  one.  It  has  the  effect  of  encourag- 
ing States  to  accept  their  responsibilities 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people,  and 
it  Introduces  an  element  of  prudence  in 
the  spending  of  public  fimds. 

But  as  a  general  principle,  too,  it  is 
subject  to  certain  exceptions.  The  food 
stamp  program,  I  believe,  should  be  such 
an  exception — for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  there  Is  already  a  substantial 
degree  of  cost-sharing  built  into  the  food 
stamp  program  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
issuance  of  free  stamps  is  conditioned 
on  the  cash  purchase  by  recipient  fami- 
lies of  an  even  higher  value  of  the 
stamps.  In  addition.  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  must  now  bear  the  costs  of 
program  administration  which  are  esti- 
mated at  7  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  bonus  coupons. 

Second,  in  its  first  2  years  or  so  of  op- 
eration, the  food  stamp  program  has 
demonstrated  a  marked  degree  of  suc- 
cess, free  of  waste,  abuse  or  scandtd.  "To 
Impose,  now,  a  requirement  that  States 
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pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  stamps 
would  discourage  expansion  and  would 
probably  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  program  by  States  for  whom  the 
added  costs  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden. 
Almost  inevitably,  the  States  least  able 
to  pay  the  added  share  of  costs  would 
be  the  States  whose  people  need  the  pro- 
gram most. 

Third,  unlike  many  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  the  food  stamp  program 
allows  for  little,  if  any,  discretion  in  the 
use  of  funds.  Regulations  are  both  strict 
and  enforcible.  As  a  result,  there  is  lit- 
tle Incentive  for  States  to  compete  for  a 
growing  share  of  Federal  fimds,  even 
without  the  restraint  of  an  additional 
cost-sharing  requirement. 

Fourth,  the  exclusive  beneficiaries  of 
the  food  stamp  program  are  low -income 
families  who  catmot  otherwise  afford  to 
provide  adequate,  well-balanced  diets 
for  their  children.  No  uimecessary  re- 
strictions should  be  Imposed  on  this 
highly  desirable  national  objective. 

Fifth,  in  a  majority  of  the  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program,  all 
or  a  part  of  the  additional  costs  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  amendment  for 
State  cost  sharing  would  be  borne  by 
counties  or  other  local  units  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  by  the  States  them- 
selves. In  16  States  at  present,  the  costs 
of  certification  and  coupon  issuance  are 
shared  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments hivolved.  In  13  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  those  costs 
are  met  entirely  by  the  county  or  local 
governments.  Consequently,  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  the  proposed  requirement 
would  be  even  greater  in  these  States. 

At  a  time  when  poverty  is  still  very 
much  with  us  and  when  the  Nation  has 
undertaken  a  commitment  to  eliminate 
It,  the  Congress  should  be  encouraging  a 
program  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  food 
stamp  program  rather  than  restraining 
it.  In  New  Jersey,  four  coimtles  have 
been  participating  for  some  time;  two 
other  counties  Joined  the  program  last 
month,  and  two  more,  including  my  own 
Union  County,  have  undertaken  the  pro- 
gram this  month.  Adding  program  costs 
to  the  already  substantial  administrative 
costs  would  only  discourage  further 
progress. 

The  food  stamp  program,  I  believe.  Is 
one  of  the  best  Federal  programs  we 
have.  It  Is  efficient,  it  is  effecUve;  It  is 
humane.  Not  all  Federal  programs,  un- 
fortunately, can  make  this  claim.  I  voted 
for  it  when  the  program  was  first  enacted 
in  1964. 1  have  watched  it  since  and  been 
pleased  with  what  I  have  seen.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  Union  Coimty  decided  to 
join  the  growing  niunber  of  New  Jersey 
counties  participating  in  the  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  essentially 
a  welfare  program.  But  It  Is  a  program 
that  works — without  cheating,  without 
waste,  without  embarrassment  to  the  re- 
cipient. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  food 
stamp  program  is  so  effective. 

First,  it  is  simple  and  It  is  private.  With 
a  minimum  of  redtape,  welfare,  and 
other  low-Income  families  need  only  buy 
the  stamps  at  a  bank  and  redeem  them  at 
grocery  stores. 

Second,  it  is  an  almost  foolproof  way 
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of  preventing  abuses.  Unlike  cash,  food 
stami>s  can  be  used  only  to  buy  food. 
And  the  food  cannot  Include  luxury 
items,  Imported  products,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, tobacco,  household  goods,  or 
other  nonfood  items. 

Third,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  the  need- 
iest families.  It  increases  the  amount  of 
food  poor  families  consvune  by  an  aver- 
age of  50  percent. 

Fourth,  it  discourages  waste  in  the  use 
of  welfare  payments  because  It  provides 
a  bonus  for  those  who  devote  a  greater 
share  of  their  welfare  checks  or  other 
available  cash  to  the  feeding  of  their 
families. 

The  food-stamp  program  is  a  national 
program.  It  can  help  greatly  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  local  welfare  programs,  and 
to  make  them  function  more  effectively. 
It  has  been  good  for  farmers,  and  It  has 
Increased  the  sale  of  food  in  participating 
stores  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  Most  im- 
portantly. It  has  been  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  poor. 

I  hope  the  House  will  approve  the  food 
stamp  bill  without  the  cost-sharing 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sttllivan  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vaida. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  previously,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self completely  and  wholeheartedly  with 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  SuLLrvAN].  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  is 
opposed  to  this  amendment,  as  well  as 
the  second  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  thereto,  it  Is  my  hope  that  both 
amendments  will  be  defeated  and  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  will  support 
H.R.  1318  as  Introduced. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  this 
question:  As  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman pointed  out  in  her  statement,  13 
States  which  now  have  the  food  stamp 
progrsim — 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No;  41  States  have  it. 
In  13  States  which  have  it.  however,  I 
said  all  of  the  costs  were  passed  along  to 
the  coimties  which  participated. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  what  I  was  starting  to 
ask — Is  it  not  true  that  in  these  13  States, 
the  added  costs  proposed  by  the  conunlt- 
tee  would  go  to  the  local  courthouses,  not 
to  the  State  itself;  that  in  those  States 
the  burden  would  l}e  on  local  taxpayers 
entirely? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
completely  and  wholeheartedly  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1318  as  Introduced  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan], and  I  oppose  the  amendments 


added  to  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  These  amendments  would 
seriously  harm  the  program;  one  (rf 
them — requiring  20-percent  nhA-rtng  by 
the  States  of  the  value  of  the  extra  cou- 
pons given  to  the  low-income  families 
purchasing  the  food  stamps — would 
probably  force  Philadelphia  back  on  the 
direct  surplus  distribution  program 
which  was  ao  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  serves  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  House  Cc»nmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  has  always  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of  poor 
families  struggling  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  at  least  the  minimum  comforts 
of  life.  She  is  compassionate  and  humane, 
but  she  is  also  extremely  realistic  and 
she  is  a  great  enemy  of  wasteful  spend- 
ing. I  know  that  very  well  from  her  out- 
standing work  on  housing  legislation. 
She  was  the  author  of  the  low-income 
homeownershlp  plan  which  we  wrote  Into 
law  lEist  year  and  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  trying  to  adopt.  She  be- 
lieves in  aiding  people  to  help  themselves 
up  the  ladder  to  better  living  standards. 

TTST.   BESUI.TS    IK    PHnjU)ELPHU 

Besides  working  hard  on  housing  leg- 
islation to  aid  the  poor,  she  also  devel- 
oped the  food  stand  idea  as  a  means  of 
assuring  decent,  minimum  diets  for  low- 
income  fsmiilles.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  have  voted  with  her  tmd  supported  her 
on  this  legislation  ever  since  riie  intro- 
duced her  first  food  stamp  bill  13  years 
ago. 

As  the  Representative  for  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Permsylvania, 
located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  fine  results 
of  the  food  stamp  program  In  my  city. 
We  have  only  had  the  program  in  opera- 
tion for  1  year — since  May  1966 — but  al- 
ready we  have  seen  the  vast  difference 
in  effectiveness  and  helpfulness  of  this 
program  compared  to  the  previous  pro- 
gram of  giving  some  surplus  food  pack- 
ages to  the  needy  each  month  from  spe- 
cial municipal  depots. 

When  there  was  nothing  better  avail- 
able, the  direct  distribution  program 
helped  many  families  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  very  little  to  eat;  but, 
on  the  whole.  It  was  not  a  program  any- 
one could  regard  with  pride  or  satisfac- 
tion. The  people  who  went  to  the  dis- 
tribution centers  for  the  free  food  had  to 
carry  home  large  sacks  of  fiour  and  corn- 
meal,  powdered  milk,  ix>wdered  eggs, 
lard,  and  things  of  that  nature — not  a 
balanced  diet,  certainly,  and  not  a  very 
appetizing  one  either.  It  was  demeaning 
and  somewhat  cruel  for  the  poor  people 
who  had  to  stand  in  line  for  these  pack- 
ages. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  whose  Incomes 
and  family  size  make  them  eligible  for 
food  assistance  buy  their  food  in  the  reg- 
ular grocery  stores.  They  can  choose 
from  the  wide  variety  of  domestic  food 
products  available,  and  thus  give  their 
children  balanced,  healthy,  attractive 
meals.  And  they  pay  most  of  the  cost  of 
this  program  themselves. 
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As  I  understand  It,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ia  about  the  same  for 
both  programs  of  food  assistance — one 
which  allows  families  to  eat  properly  and 
well  ajid  the  other  which  Just  hands  out 
a  few  limited  items  In  surplus. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
direct  distribution  program  there  were 
widespread  abuses  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  uncovered  In  special 
studies  made  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Including  Phlladephla,  where  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  maintaining  up- 
to-date  certification  records  for  free  food 
eligibility  were  spotlighted.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  the  direct  distribution  program 
was  just  to  unload  a  lot  of  surplus  foods 
at  one  time,  with  no  thought  to  nutri- 
tional standards  or  even  whether  families 
could  use  the  flour  and  commeal  and 
lard  and  other  commodities. 

The  situation  Is  completely  different 
under  the  food-stamp  program.  The  eli- 
gibility reQulrements  are  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance.  The  families 
which  participate  are  checked  and  re- 
checked  periodically  to  assure  continued 
eligibility  and  tu  make  sure  that  the 
food-stamp  purchase  requirements  are 
correct.  The  certlflcatlon  Is  done  by 
trained  social  workers. 
rmorLM  thkmselvxb  pat  most  or  tbx  cost 

Philadelphia  has  approximately  50.000 
persons  from  low-income  families  enjoy- 
ing the  good,  well-roimded.  nutritious 
diets  the  food  stamp  program  makes  pos- 
sible. The  people  themselves  pay  out  of 
their  own  money  for  an  average  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  coumns 
they  receive,  with  only  one-third  repre- 
senting a  subsidy.  Yet  this  one-third,  av- 
eraging about  $5.50  per  month  per  per- 
son, means  the  difference  between  well- 
fed  and  undernourished  citizens. 

The  people  In  need,  for  whom  we  must 
have  compassion,  have  Informed  me  per- 
sonally, as  well  as  by  letters  and  tele- 
grams, of  their  wholehearted  support 
for  the  program  and  their  real  concern 
and  fear  that  the  program  would  be 
killed  If  the  States  have  to  assume  part 
of  the  cost.  It  would  be  a  gross  injustice 
to  adopt  the  crippling  amendments 
offered  by  the  committee. 

If  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons  Is  assessed  upon  Pennsylvania, 
as  proposed  In  the  pending  committee 
amendment.  It  will  cost  an  additional 
$660,000  a  year  for  the  Philadelphia  proj- 
ect alone,  at  present  levels  of  participa- 
tion. For  the  entire  State,  this  cost  would 
be  about  $3,000,000  a  year  at  current 
levels  and  $5,600,000  to  $6,000,000  a  year 
at  the  program  levels  projected  for  the 
1»70  fiscal  year,  when  the  20-percent 
sharing  requirement  would  take  effect 
under  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  must 
be  defeated.  It  was  added  to  the  bill 
largely  through  the  votes  of  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  against  the  food 
stamp  program  and  who  voted  against  it, 
perhaps  because  many  of  them  do  not 
have  the  program  operating  in  their  own 
districts  and  are  therefore  not  as  aware 
as  we  are  of  its  dramatic  effectiveness  In 


upgrading  nutritional  standards  for  low- 
income  families. 

On  this  vote,  I  wUl  stand  beside  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  who  pio- 
neered the  food  stamp  program,  and  who 
has  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  the  fine 
program  it  now  Is.  I  favor  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's bill  as  Introduced. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  a  moment  ago  I  voted  for 
the  committee  amendment  limiting  the 
food  stamp  program  to  a  1-year  authori- 
zation. I  supported  the  committee 
position  that  there  should  be  an  aimual 
review  of  this  program,  particularly  in  its 
early  years.  I  tliink  this  amendment 
should  satisfy  any  Member  who  is  con- 
cerned that  the  costs  of  the  program  will 
not  be  properly  reviewed  or  that  Its  oper- 
ations will  not  be  sufficiently  supervised. 

The  adoption  of  the  committee's  first 
amendment  only  deepens  my  oi^josltlon 
to  the  second  committee  amendment  now 
before  us.  This  amendment,  which  would 
require  a  20 -percent  participation  by  the 
States  in  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, must  be  defeated.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  deeply 
regret  the  necessity  to  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagk]  .  But  I  am  per- 
suaded tiiat  the  adoption  of  this  com- 
mittee amendment  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams that  has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  for  the  assistance 
of  low-income  families. 

The  food  stamp  program  encourages 
and  assists  families  of  poor  or  modest 
means  to  purchase  and  provide  for  them- 
selves a  more  healthy  and  nutritious  diet. 
Its  dividends  will  be  found  in  the  Im- 
proved health  and  well-being,  the  greater 
efficiency  and  productivity,  the  better 
and  longer  Ufa  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens.  Many  of  these  citizens 
will  be  recipients  or  the  dejiendents  of 
recipients  of  public  assistance.  For  many 
years  we  have  heard  complaint* — and 
not  always  unjustified  complaints— that 
some  public  assistance  funds  designed  to 
feed  and  clothe  and  house  dependent 
parents  and  their  children  have  not  been 
properly  directed  to  those  purposes.  One 
of  the  great  benefits  of  this  program  lies 
In  the  encouragement,  indeed  the 
healthy  pressures  It  applies,  to  channel 
such  assistance  funds  to  the  most  basic 
and  beneficial  use:  purchase  of  healthy 
and  nutritious  food.  This  Is  a  fine  and 
effective  program  and  It  would  be  tragic 
to  cripple  It  In  Its  Infancy. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  cost  of  this  program. 
I  must  say — with  no  disrespect  to  any 
Member  of  the  House,  that  It  concerns 
me  deeply  when  jome  Members  of  the 
House  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  vote  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  pro- 
grams— as  I  do — and  billions  of  dollars 
for  domestic  and  military  programs — as 
I  do— and  yet  these  Members  find  the 
oiHwrtunity  and  the  necessity  to  plead 
for  economy  in  Government  only  when 
It  deals  with  something  like  food  for  low- 
income  families.  Perhaps  these  Members 
might  consider  whether  it  is  entirely  con- 


scionable  to  economize  with  the  health 
and  well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  and  aged  when  the  American 
Republic  is  at  the  peak  of  prosperl^  for 
the  vast  majority  of  her  citizens. 

How  can  we.  in  this  country,  at  this 
time,  justify  denying  a  healthy  and  nu- 
trlous  diet  to  any  of  our  citizens?  The 
suggestion  Is  especially  repugnant  when 
it  is  within  the  relatively  easy  power  of 
our  society  to  provide  for  this  most  basic 
of  human  needs — as  indeed  it  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  it  would  provide  about  $39  mil- 
lion more  in  funds.  This  is  not  an  econ- 
omy amendment.  It  Is  a  responsibility 
amendment  to  the  States.  This  20  per- 
cent Is  something  that  turns  out  to  be 
about  $39  million. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  evaluation.  I  think  on 
the  contrary  It  will  lead  some  States  to 
completely  remove  themselves  from  the 
program,  because  some  counties  that 
may  be  benefited  by  this  program  will 
not  have  sufficient  strength  in  their  leg- 
islature to  adopt  the  20-percent  con- 
tribution, or  because  the  State  In  ques- 
tion simply  is  without  sufficient  resources 
under  their  present  circiunstances  to  go 
ahead  with  the  20-percent  contribution. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  introduced  bills  to  provide  for 
direct  support  to  the  States  and  munici- 
palities, from  Federal  revenues. 

The  so-called  Heller  plan  Is  widely 
supported  In  this  House,  but  maixy  of  the 
same  Members  who  say  they  support 
revenue  sharing  are  now  demanding  In- 
stead cost  sharing  by  the  States  I  find 
their  positions  inconsistent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  must  express 
regret  at  the  turn  of  this  debate.  The 
implication  is  repeatedly  made  that 
those  of  us  who  favor  the  committee 
amendments  are  opposed  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  that  Just  simply  is 
not  true. 

So,  for  the  third  time  this  afternoon 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  expect  to  vote 
for  this  whether  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ments or  whether  we  do  not.  I  hope  we 
will  adopt  this  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  Is  a  very  fine  amendment.  I 
realize  there  are  many  Members  here 
who  disagree  with  me.  There  are  many 
Members  here  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
federal  system  of  States.  There  are  those 
who  believe  In  a  strong  national  gov- 
enmient  with  departments  or  provinces 
as  administrative  agencies.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept that  philosophy  of  government. 

I  believe  the  States  of  this  Union  are 
and  should  remain  a  vital  part  In  policy- 
making, as  well  as  mere  administrative 
agencies. 

If  I  am  going  to  ask  that  my  State 
have  a  part  in  policymaking,  I  feel  that 
I  must  In  fairness  accept  for  my  State 
the  obligation  to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs. 
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As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  wUling 
for  the  State  of  Texas  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
believe  we  should,  and  I  know  that  we 

will. 

If  there  are  States  that  feel  it  Is  more 
important  for  them  to  get  something 
fnmi  the  Federal  Government  than  it  is 
to  care  for  their  poor.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  would  not  want  to  be  here  representing 
that  kind  of  State.  I  represent  a  State. 
and  I  am  proud  that  I  represent  a  State. 
which  believes  that  It  should  have  a  part 
in  the  policymaking  of  our  Government, 
and  Is  willing  to  carry  Its  share  of  the 
burdens  of  our  Government.  There  Is  not 
a  State  In  this  Union  that  Is  so  poor  that 
it  cannot  pay  1  dollar  out  of  5  to  feed 
these  poor  people. 

Every  State  in  this  Union  can  con- 
tribute this  modest  amoimt — and  it  is  not 
the  poor  States  that  are  coming  here 
pleading  their  poverty — ^it  Is  the  rich 
States  who  are  coming  here  this  after- 
noon and  pleading  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  burdened  with  even  a  small  share  of 
the  obligation  to  care  for  their  own 
needy. 

Now  I  do  not  come  from  the  richest 
State  in  the  Union,  and  I  do  not  come 
from  the  poorest  State  in  the  Union,  but 
I  come  from  a  State  which  is  willing  to 
pay  its  bills  and  is  willing  to  take  oare  of 
Its  poor  people,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
care  of  them  and  I  am  willing  for  them 
to  have  the  food  stamp  program.  I  think 
this  Is  a  better  program  than  the  other 
programs  we  have  used. 

But  I  know  that  if  we  want  to  have 
efficiency  in  administratl(Hi,  the  best  way 
to  get  it  Is  to  put  in  some  provision  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local 
people. 

I  am  pleading  with  those  who  believe 
in  control  by  the  States  and  then  I  am 
pleading  with  those  who  do  not  care 
whether  their  States  control  anything  or 
not  but  who  are  Interested  in  seeing  that 
this  program  Is  honestly  and  efficiently 
and  effectively  administered. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  have  3  additional  minutes 
when  his  time  expires. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
any  more  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  But  I  would  Uke  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  additional  time  so  that 
I  may  ask  him  some  questions. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  know  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  coming  from  the  tax- 
Payers  of  America. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  It  not  budgeted  under 
section  32? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  beg  the  gentlewoman's 

pardon? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  It  not  carried  in  the 
DUdget  under  section  32  out  of  a  special 
fund  consisthig  of  one-third  of  aU  cus- 
toms receipts? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  the  section  32  money 
comes  from  the  tariffs. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  Is  my  understand- 


ing. Now  how  much  money  is  in  that  f  imd 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  will  tell  you— it  is  about 
$570  million  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  plus 
a  $300  million  carryover.  Therefore,  is 
there  not  more  than  enough  money  in 
this  fund  to  pay  for  the  modest  cost  of 
this  program  to  help  the  poor  people  who 
need  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  there  not  more  than 
enough  money  In  this  special  ald-to- 
agriculture  fund  to  pay  for  this  20-per- 
cent assessment  that  you  are  trying  to 
charge  the  States  for  the  food  stamp 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  undoubtedly  there 
Is  enough  money  to  pay  the  20  percent. 
There  is  enough  money  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  pay  It.  There  Is  enough  money  In 
the  Federal  old  age  assistance  fund  to 
pay  It.  There  Is  enough  money  hi  the 
road  fund  to  pay  It.  But  that  does  not  get 
to  the  proposition  of  who  should  pay  it. 
The  people  who  should  pay  It  are  the 
people  of  the  States  of  this  Union  who 
should  contribute  something  for  their 
own  welfare  and  to  their  own  welfare. 

Mrs.  KKTiTiY.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  I  come  from  one  of  those  States  that 
is  supposed  to  be  a  "rich"  State.  My  State 
gives  over  $15  billion  to  help  support 
some  of  the  other  States  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  very  proud  that  my  State  of  New 
York  can  contribute  over  $15  billion  to 
help  pay  for  these  things  that  are  needed 
In  common  by  all  of  our  people,  wherever 
they  live. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you:  The  committee 
amendment  Is  wrong.  The  food  stamp 
program  Is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  fimd 
which  was  established  originally  In  1935. 
when  there  was  a  depression  and  when 
there  was  a  need  to  help  both  the  farmer 
and  the  city  unemployed.  That  was  what 
section  32  was  Intended  to  do.  There  Is  a 
need  for  the  use  of  these  funds  now,  also, 
to  help  those  who  are  in  need  hi  the 
United  States  today,  to  obtain  a  good 
nutritious  diet — to  get  the  proper  food. 
That  is  a  proper  use  for  section  32 
money. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentlewoman  sug- 
gested how  happy  she  was  that  her  State 
WM  able  to  contribute  to  the  other  States 
in  the  Union  and  to  the  poor  people  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  see  the 
gentlewoman  on  her  feet — did  I  misquote 
her? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  No.  the  gentleman  did 
not  misquote  me.  The  States  should  pay 
taxes  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and,  of 
course,  I  am  very  willing  for  them  to  do 
that.  But,  it  Is  not  fair  that  States  which 
already  pay  so  much  should  be  forced  to 
pay  sin  additional  assessment  of  20  per- 
cent for  the  food  stamps.  It  Is  not  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  tMnk  It  Is  fair 
for  any  of  these  States  to  have  to  pay 


for  the  debts  of  other  States.  I  am  In 

full  agreement  with  the  lady. 

Down  on  the  Brazos  River  we  have 
poor  folks  and  those  of  us  who  live  there 
making  our  Uving  along  with  those  people 
ought  to  contribute  In  some  proportion 
to  help  those  i>eople. 

This  bill  requires  only  20  cents  out  of 
every  dollar.  This  bill  requires  only  that 
you  put  up  four  nickels  and  it  says  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  put  up  80  cents.  That  Is 
not  a  very  heavy  burden  on  anyone,  but 
It  strikes  at  a  proposition  that  is  funda- 
mental, and  that  is  the  problem  of  local 
self-government,  which  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man  and  is  the 
most  effective  and  certainly  the  most 
efficient  and  frugal  government  that  you 
can  get.  If  you  want  to  prevent  fraud  and 
corruption,  you  are  going  to  keep  this 
program  as  close  to  the  people  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  the  way  to  make  peo- 
ple imderstand  that  a  program  is  close 
to  them  is  to  make  them  get  out  their 
pocketbook  and  at  least  put  a  few  nickels 
in  the  box. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  list  I  am  glancing  through  right 
now — a  long  three-page  list — of  domestic 
benefit  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  do  not  require  any 
matching  by  State  or  local  government 
tax  funds.  Let  me  read  a  few  of  those  pro- 
grams: 

There  is  the  feed  grain  program,  the 
wheat  marketing  certificate  program,  the 
upland  cotton  program,  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program,  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  the  cropland  conser- 
vation program,  the  REA  loan  program, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
and  grant  programs,  the  perishable  com- 
modities surplus  removal  program — sec- 
tion 32 — Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
grams, the  whole  price  support  program, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  on.  Would  you  be 
willing  that  your  State  should  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  from  each  of  those 
programs? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  I  would  on 
every  one.  Most  of  these  programs,  un- 
like the  food  stamp  program,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  general,  not 
individual,  welfare.  But  I  thli*  I  would 
on  those  programs  which  benefit  only 
certain  Individuals  or  certain  areas. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  How  about  the  27%- 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance?  Should 
the  oil  States  pay  a  portion  of  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  only  wonder  if  It 
were  not  possible  for  the  opponents  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  present 
some  arguments  in  favor  of  their  pro- 
posal? I  had  supposed  that  there  were 
arguments  in  favor  of  their  position.  The 
oil  depletion  allowance  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  sound  and  wise  tax  law.  I  have 
very  rarely  heard  It  seriously  criticized 
In  an  Impassionate  maimer.  But  regard- 
less of  its  merits  or  demerits  the  deple- 
tion allowance  has  exactly  as  much  to  do 
with  this  question  as  the  question  of  sell- 
ing gold  from  Alaska  has  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  utterly  unrelated,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  purpose  for  bringing  in  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  that  Is  to  try  to 
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bolster  up  a  very  poor  case  ttiat  cannot 
stand  on  Its  own  merits. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 — ^H.R. 
1318 — as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

There  was  considerable  opposition 
within  the  committee  to  extension  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  In  any  form  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  minority  views  set  forth 
in  House  Report  No.  189.  It  Is  my  own 
opinion  that  it  would  liave  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  favorable  report  on  this 
legislation  without  inclusion  of  the  pro- 
vision for  20-percent  coupon  allotment 
cost  sharing  by  the  States  and  the  1-year 
extension  and  $195  million  cost  limita- 
tions. Quite  clearly,  there  was  little  or 
no  sentiment  within  the  committee  for 
making  the  food-stamp  plan  a  perma- 
nent, open-end  program. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  State 
sharing  of  costs  in  Federal  welfare  and 
assistance  programs.  In  fact,  the  States 
are  required  to  shoulder  much  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  costs  of  most  of  these 
programs.  Application  of  the  Federal- 
State  cost  sharing  progrsun  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  would,  in  my  opinion,  help 
to  insure  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  program  and  would,  at  the  same  time. 
be  an  effective  safeguard  against  abuses. 

The  $195  million  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  is,  I  believe,  more  than 
adequate.  And  here  is  why,  in  fiscal  1965, 
although  $60  million  was  appropriated 
for  the  food  stamp  plan,  only  $35.8  mil- 
lion was  used.  In  fiscal  1966,  the  appro- 
priation was  $100  million,  with  $70.5  mil- 
lion actually  expended.  In  fiscal  1967,  the 
authorization  was  for  $200  million,  with 
$139.5  million  appropriated.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  are  that  between 
$120  million  and  $125  million  wlU  be 
used. 

The  decision  to  limit  extension  of  the 
program  to  1  year  is  sound.  This  will 
give  the  Congress  another  year  to  study 
the  operation.  With  a  prospective  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  that  may  fall  some- 
where within  the  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion range  and  with  vital  American  in- 
terests threatened  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  no 
time  to  commit  ourselves  to  further  long- 
term,  costly,  nondefense  expenditures. 

I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  food  stamp  plan  serves  to 
strengthen  farm  prices.  In  fact,  farm 
prices  declined  steadily  during  the  very 
period  when  food  stamp  expenditures 
were  being  sharply  increased.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  that  costs  of  the  plan 
should  properly  be  charged  to  public  wel- 
fare, rather  than  agriculture. 

Another  year  of  experience  with  the 
food  stamp  plan  may  develop  procedures 
for  its  improvement  and  Justify  some 
further  extension  and  expansion. 

P\)r  these  reasons,  I  support  this 
amendment  to  HJl.  1318,  as  reported  by 
the  CMnmittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  VIGORrrO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Suilivan] 


for  having  conceived  this  program  and 
staying  with  It  for  many,  many  years. 
I  hope  that  you  have  success  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  t>rogram.  It  Is  an  excel- 
lent program. 

Second,  I  am  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. However,  I  cannot  congratulate 
the  committee  for  the  work  it  has  done 
on  this  bUl.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  two 
amendments  that  will  be  in  the  bill  be- 
cause it  ultimately  will  kill  the  bill.  We 
seem  to  have  an  Idea  that  people  on  wel- 
fare or  people  receiving  benefits  are  well 
fed.  That  is  not  bo. 

There  are  30  or  40  million  people  in 
this  country  who  eat  very,  very  little 
meat — if  any  at  nil.  I  would  like  to  read 
here  a  little  note  that  I  received  from  an 
old  couple  back  home.  It  says: 
Congressman  Joseph  ViooRrro. 

Dear  Joe:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  you  as 
our  lavorlte  Congressman  even  takes  time 
to  recognize  small  folks  like  ourselves.  Thank 
God  for  you  and  Benator  Dirksen  who  was 
a  champion  of  the  Put  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
back  in  the  Schools.  Joe,  I  have  been  very 
ill  with  pneumonia  for  nearly  a  month,  lost 
22'^  lbs,  am  trying  to  eat  so  I  can  get  better, 
but  Joe  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get  red  meat, 
as  it  Is  too  expenilve  for  us  folks  who  are 
on  Old  Age  Welfaie.  my  wife  Is  a  Diabetic, 
we  get  a  grant  of  $47.00  every  15  days,  and 
my  wife  get  $6.00  for  dietetic  foods,  I  get 
Social  Security  $53.00  a  month;  $50.00  goes 
for  rent  leaving  $2.00  for  extra  food  a  month, 
BO  you  see  the  chances  we  have,  we  are  God- 
fearing folks.  God  Bless  you  Joe. 
Tour  friends, 

Tom  and  Dorotht  Baldwin. 

There  are  at  least  5  million — if  not  10 
million — senior  citizens  in  the  United 
States  who  are  not  getting  proper  food. 

The  day  after  the  last  election,  In  the 
morning,  as  I  was  coming  off  the  porch, 
an  old  lady  was  there  to  greet  me.  She 
congratulated  me  on  my  victory  suid 
then  said: 

Congressman,  please  see  if  you  can  do 
something  about  getting  ua  more  food. 

We  are  the  rlcliest  Nation  in  the  world. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  so  many  Members 
who,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  are 
against  this  food  stamp  plan.  If  they  had 
a  chance  to  kill  it  without  having  their 
names  put  on  the  Record,  I  am  sure  they 
would. 

In  the  next  50  hours  I  am  sure  most 
of  us  are  going  to  eat  a  steak  or  a 
lobster.  Please,  with  every  bite,  remem- 
ber there  are  people  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  eat  a 
steak. 

I  am  on  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
and  I  go  along  with  most  of  its  pro- 
grams. I  believe  they  are  good  programs. 
But  I  can  say  this,  that  if  this  food  stamp 
plan  is  defeated,  come  what  may,  when 
these  programs  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  peanuts  and  wheat  come  up,  I  will 
vote  against  them.  I  will  do  whatever  I 
can  to  defeat  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
committee  amendments  to  KH.  1318 
were  to  promise  greater  efficiency  and 
more  economy  without  Imperiling  the 
objectives  of  the  food  stamp  program,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  point  in  their 
support. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  a  program  which  admittedly 
must  be  continued,  but  for  which  no  one 
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can  guarantee  successful  continuation  If 
the  amendments  were  to  be  adopted 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  In  its 
report  on  HJl.  1318  has  "commended  the 
care  with  which  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  organized  and  administered" 
Those  are  the  committee's  own  words 
The  report  then  sets  out  to  destroy  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal  to  require 
participatmg  States  to  accept  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  now  borne  exclusively  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  Its  thor- 
ough study  incident  to  Its  final  recom- 
mendations, but  my  own  conclusion  is 
that  the  study  was  not  as  thorough  as  It 
should  be,  else  H.R.  1318  would  have  been 
reported  out  exactly  as  written  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  .  She  has  familiarized 
herself  with  every  facet  of  this  program 
She  hved  with  Its  possibilities  long  be- 
fore the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  became 
law,  and  she  has  full  knowledge  of  its 
economic  and  fiscal  as  well  as  its  human- 
itarian implications. 

If  the  committee  is  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  States  have  an  obligation  to 
accept  a  share  of  the  cost  of  financing 
the  bonus  stamps,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  has  chosen  a  poor  time  to  make  the 
shift.  To  administer  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  required  considerable  plan- 
iiing  on  both  Federal  and  State  levels, 
and  to  call  a  change  of  signals  when  the 
operation  is  being  conducted  in  a  smooth 
and  responsible  manner  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  productive. 

Certainly  it  would  be  illogical  to  Im- 
pose an  unexpected  burden  on  individual 
States  when  Federal  taxes  leave  little  to 
cover  urgent  operating  expenses.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first 
to  substitute  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  direct  distribution  of  surplus  foods, 
and  we  have  gone  to  considerable  effort 
and  cost  to  set  up  and  carry  out  the 
program  In  the  most  expeditious  and  effi- 
cient manner  possible.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  Permsylvanla  would 
be  forced  to  contribute  an  estimated  $2,- 
835,297  on  a  matching  fund  basis  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

To  recognize  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed change  In  the  law,  will  you  please 
listen  to  the  following  conununicatlon 
from  the  Honorable  Max  Rosenn,  Penn- 
sylvania's secretary  of  public  welfare: 
Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Public  Works, 

Harriahurg,  Pa.,  April  12,  1967. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor. 
The  House  0/  Representatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Satlor:  HJR.  1318,  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  unaccept- 
able to  this  Department.  We  are  requestUig 
your  support  In  opposing  the  amendment 
requiring  States  to  pay  20%  of  the  cost  of 
food  stampw  starting  1970. 

Pennsylvania  waa  one  of  the  first  States  to 
substitute  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  for  the 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  foods.  Starting 
In  Payette  County  in  1961.  the  program  hai 
expanded  operations  to  29  counties,  with  12 
more  to  be  added  this  fiscal  year.  Currently 
over  166,000  persons,  slightly  less  that  half  of 
whom  are  also  receiving  public  assistance,  we 
participating  in  the  program.  As  of  the  end 
of  January  1967,  over  81  million  doiun 
worth  of  free  food  had  been  made  available 
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tiirough  this  system  without  any  cost  to  the 
Commonwealth  except  for  some  sharing  In 
the  expenses  of  administration.  HJl.  1318 
would  now  Impose  new  State  costs  In  excess 
of  11.5  million  a  year,  and  additional  amounts 
If  the  program  is  extended  throughout  the 
State  as  we  now  plan.  We  believe  that  such 
required  State  expenditures  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  continuance  of  any  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
p-am In  Pennsylvania.  We  are  therefore  rec- 
ommending that  the  amendment  inserted 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  requiring  State 
participation  be  deleted  so  that  as  at  present 
DO  State  contribution  is  expected  for  the  cost 
of  food  stamps. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  as  originally  conceived  was 
an  agricultural  program  and  not  a  welfare 
program.  If  a  change  In  objectives  is  con- 
templated we  would  urge  that  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  separate  from  other  public 
uilstance  programs  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  Federal  funds  available  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  be  appropriated  to  DHEW  to 
augment  State  funds  for  public  assistance 
payments.  In  this  way  State  expenditures 
could  earn  additional  Federal  funds  and  thus 
itrengtben  the  effectiveness  of  the  basic  wel- 
fare programs  for  low  Income  families. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  an  effective 
means  of  increasing  the  available  funds  for 
food  purchases  for  low  Income  families.  If  It 
is  to  be  continued  we  urge  your  support  in 
eliminating  the  amendment  Inserted  by  the 
Agrlcuture  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Rosenn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  also  insert  let- 
ters from  officials  of  counties  in  the  22d 
Congressional  District,  where,  12,165 
families  are  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Estimated  costs  of  bonus 
coupons  to  be  used  by  those  citizens  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968  is  $854,088,  which  is 
actually  far  less  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  when  the  law  was  passed  in 
1964.  Our  economy  is  rising  and  we  look 
to  the  day  when  many  more  of  the  pres- 
ent recipients  of  food  stamp  benefits  will 
be  able  to  sustain  themselves  without 
this  assistance. 

Meanwhile  we  most  surely  do  not  want 
to  expose  them  to  the  hardships  and 
dietary  deficiencies  that  haunted  so 
many  of  our  people  before  the  food 
stamp  plan  was  inaugiu-ated.  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  out  the  amended  version 
of  H.R.  1318  would  be  willing  to  hiflict  a 
return  to  these  conditions  on  affected 
families,  yet  this  is  the  situation  ttiat 
would  be  created  with  the  changes  In  the 
law  that  have  been  recommended. 

Maybe  we  all  should  get  just  a  little 
more  realistic  about  our  position  with 
respect  to  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
fore there  is  a  vote  to  reduce  Federal  par- 
ticipation or  establish  a  celling  for  ex- 
penditures. May  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  still— after 
two  decades — sending  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  imder  the  foreign  aid  program? 
I  do  not  think  tliat  one  should  be  accused 
of  overdramatizing  if  he  were  to  ask  how 
jnany  of  those  nations  are  sending  troops 
to  battle  the  forces  of  communism  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  Is  supposedly 
aelping  to  resist.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
any  number  of  families  helping  to  be 
kept  alive  and  healthy  under  the  food- 
»wnp  program  has  sons  and  relatives 
out  there  on  tlie  front  lines  of  Vietnam 
or  in  training  and  waiting  for  the  next 
call. 


Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  an 
extremely  poor  time  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  letters  mentioned  above  follow: 

Commissioners'  Omcz, 

Armstrong  Countt, 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  May  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  had  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  in  effect  in  Armstrong  County  since 
February,  1967.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
Program  over  the  Surplus  Pood  Commodity 
Program  that  was  formerly  used  in  this 
County. 

We  have  had  good  response  in  Armstrong 
County  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  and  I 
would  like  to  see  It  continue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KeNNXTR  J.  QSOBGE, 

Chairman, 
Amutrong  County  Commissionera. 

County  Commissioners, 

Clarion  County, 
Clarion,  Pa.,  June  2, 1967. 
Congressman  John  P.  Baylor, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Congressman  Saylor:  We  in 
Clarion  Coijmty  appreciate  the  support  you 
are  giving  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Please 
do  continue  to  support  this  program,  as  we 
feel  It  Is  far  superior  over  the  surplus  foods, 
which  we  originally  had  to  give  out  to  needy 
families. 

The  main  reasons  being  that  virtth  the 
Pood  Stamps,  persons  can  buy  what  they 
can  and  will  use  for  their  families. 

We  feel  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has 
t>een  a  very  valuable  asset  to  Clarion  County 
Needy  Residents. 

Very  trxily  yours. 

Clarion  County  Commissioners. 
0.  H.  BxLCSNER.  Jr.,  Chief  Clerk. 


Indiana  Coitntt  Commissioners, 

Indiana,  Pa.,  April  26, 1967. 
Congressman  John  P.  Saylor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Saylor:  We,  the  Indi- 
ana County  Commissioners,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  of  a  cutback  or 
the  discontinuance  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Of  all  the  Federally  aided  welfare  programs 
operated  in  Indiana  County,  we  feel  that  the 
food  stamp  program  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial.  This  program  has  not 
only  aided  the  poverty  stricken;  the  food 
merchants  have  likewise  been  helped. 

If  the  food  stamp  program  is  discontinued 
and  the  commodity  program  Is  reinstated,  we 
feel  that  an  orderly  process  will  only  evolve 
Into  chaos.  The  administrative  problems  in 
storing  and  distributing  surplus  commodities 
In  a  management  nightmare. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  existing  food 
stamp  program  and  to  oppose  any  changes 
now   under  consideration.  Thank  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Indiana  County  Commissioners. 
Frank  M.  Barkley. 
William  W.  Jones,  Sr. 
Patrick  J.  Staplbton,  Jr. 

The  CotiNTY  Commissioners, 

Jeffixson  Cottnty,  Pa., 
Brookville,  Pa.,  May  26, 1967. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  advise  you  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  of  Commissioners  are  voy 


much  pleased  with  the  way  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  is  working  out  In  Jefferson  Coimty. 
We  hope  that  through  your  efforts  It  will 
continue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A.  Rekd, 
Silas  A.  Weaver, 
Jefferson  County  Commiasioners. 

Cambria  County  Board  of  Assistance, 

Johnstoum,  Pa.,  May  22, 1967. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  I  have  your  request  for 
my  comments  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Plan. 

To  my  mind,  It  Is  almost  a  perfect  plan  and 
should  be  continued,  it  Is  relatively  Inex- 
pensive for  the  federal  government  when  we 
consider  the  total  financial  cycle  of  the  plan. 

First,  the  participants  pay  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  stamps  they  receive.  Secondly, 
the  bonus  stamps  given  to  the  participants 
are  used  with  the  various  approved  retailers. 
This  Increases  their  Income  and  profits  which 
Increases  their  tax  payment  back  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  same  circumstance 
applies  through  the  total  process  from  the 
retailer,  to  the  wholesaler,  to  the  processor, 
and  to  the  farmer.  All  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  stamps  and  each  as  a  result  pays  more 
taxes  to  the  federal  government,  reducing  the 
net  cost  of  the  plan  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Transportation  faculties  such  as  truck- 
ing, railroads,  and  water  transportation  are 
also  involved  In  the  benefits  of  the  Plan  and 
results  In  Increased  tax  payments  by  them  to 
the  federal  government. 

The  cost  of  the  plan  versus  the  Surplus 
Food  Distribution  plan  Is  less  expensive  be- 
cause existing  facilities  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel In  commerce,  finance,  and  business 
are  utilized.  Government  is  neither  duplicat- 
ing nor  competing  with  existing  Institutions 
and  personnel. 

Waste  Is  eliminated  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Plan.  Participants  buy  In  amounts  commen- 
surate with  their  needs  and  according  to  their 
taste  preference.  Consequently,  the  diet  of 
the  people  is  improved  because  they  have 
what  they  like  to  eat  and  It  Is  fresh.  The 
benefits  of  an  Improved  diet  must  be  dis- 
sertated by  others — I  believe  It. 

We  must  consider  too  that  In  our  society 
the  government  Is  established  for  the  com- 
monweal of  Its  people:  and,  this  Includes 
the  dignity  with  which  It  provides  for  Its 
people.  The  Food  Stamp  Plan  Is  a  dignified 
and  respectful  procedure. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  all  benefit  from 
the  Pood  Stamp  Plan,  including  the  federal 
government.  The  latter  benefits  In  that  the 
gross  cost  is  reduced  through  increased  tax 
returns. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest 
that  If  there  Is  still  a  provision  in  the  bill 
to  transfer  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Plan  to 
the  States  that  this  provision  be  eliminated. 
Basically,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  is  tm  effort 
to  help  the  farmer  through  an  Improved  diet 
for  people.  This  is  good:  it  Is  a  sound  ap- 
proach. However,  to  help  the  fanner  is  a 
federal  plan.  A  state  should  not  be  required 
or  even  expected  to  absorb  any  cost  for  a 
strictly  federal  plan.  The  states  have  ac- 
cepted the  costs  of  making  the  benefits  of 
the  plan  available  to  its  people.  For  exam- 
ple, Pennsylvama  provides  an  experienced 
staff  to  measure  applicants'  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  Plan;  I  think  they  pay  the 
banks  a  fee  for  receiving  and  processing  the 
"stamps"  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
system;  and  certain  other  incidental  costs 
too. 

These  are  proper  charges  on  the  State.  In 
my  opimon  though  It  Is  not  a  proper  charge 
on  the  State  to  be  charged  for  a  part  of  the 
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cost  of  tbe  bonus  stamps.  wMcli  Is  strictly 
a  plan  for  moving  farmers'  siirplua  crops. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  R.  Qolob, 
Kxecuttve  IHrector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Orange 
has  also  taken  a  position  on  this  Impor- 
tant legislation  and  I  place  the  letter 
received  from  Its  legislative  representa- 
tive at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Natxomax.  Okanob, 
WaaMnffton,  D.C.,  May  16,  i»67. 
Be  Food  Stamp  Plan  and  ao-percent  match- 
ing provision. 

Dkas  CoMOBxasMAM:  Tbe  Food  Stamp  Bill, 
originally  passed  as  a  part  of  the  Wheat- 
Cotton  Bm  of  1964.  has  proven  to  be  a  blgh- 
ly  acceptable  substitute  for  the  old  sxuplus 
lood  delivery  program,  which  Is  no  longer 
usable  because  of  the  unavailability  of  sur- 
plus foods  for  disposal,  except  for  cereals. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
there  are  249  Congreeslonal  Districts  which 
at  present  have  a  Food  Stamp  Program.  An- 
othsr  93  programs  have  been  requested, 
some  of  them  m  the  districts  already  having 
a  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  effect. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  9a 
districts  with  requests  pending,  60  of  them 
are  represented  by  Democrats  and  43  by  Re- 
publicans, indicating  that  this  is  certainly  a 
nonpartisan  problem. 

Zn  tbe  Grange  testimony  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  we  gave  enthusiastlo 
endorsement  to  the  Plan,  but  were  both  sur- 
prised and  dismayed  at  the  provision  to 
make  the  bill  conditional  upon  a  30  percent 
matching  of  the  costs  by  the  states.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  inclusion  of  the  matching 
ftind  places  an  unnecessarily  heavy  burden 
on  the  several  states.  Not  only  would  It  fore- 
stall tbe  expansion  of  the  Plan,  but  It  would 
probably  force  the  abandonment  of  the  Plan 
In  the  very  states  where  it  is  most  needed. 
The  enclosed  table  indicates  what  this 
amendment  would  cost  your  state,  if  the 
matching  provision  Is  Included. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  should  operate  at  tbe  exclusKm  of 
welfare  programs.  However,  we  do  believe 
that  thoae  who  are  able  to  pay  a  part  of  their 
basic  food  needs  should  do  so.  The  Food 
Stamp  Program  has  brought  the  procure- 
ment of  food  Into  the  regular  market  chan- 
nels where  the  recipients  have  access  to  the 
same  food  available  to  others  In  otir  society. 
The  dual  results  of  upgrading  the  diets  by 
making  essemtlal  food  available,  and  the  nor- 
malizing of  the  market  system  for  food  dis- 
tribution are  commendable  and  worthwhile 
Objectives. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  contlnuaUon 
ot  the  Food  Stamp  Program  when  this  bill 
is  presented  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House,  minus 
the  30  percent  matching  provision. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HauBT  L.  Obahak. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  an  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEUQHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  xe- 
marka  at  this  pdnt  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FESOHAN.  BAr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  8UinK>rt  of  the  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  am, 
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however,  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire States  to  match  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  bonus  coupons. 

I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  food 
stamp  program  very  closely  since  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  all  of  Cuyahoga 
County  joined  the  pilot  test  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  May  of  1963.  Cuya- 
hoga Coimty.  together  with  Lucas 
Coimty,  were  two  of  the  43  pilot  areas  in 
which  the  program  was  tested  between 
1961  and  1964. 

Ohio  now  has  34  counties  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program.  In  April, 
some  189,000  needy  people  In  Ohio  were 
benefiting  from  the  program.  Their  food 
purchasing  power  was  being  increased 
by  $1,200,000  a  month. 

These  189,000  people  were  getting 
more  meat,  more  milk,  more  fruits  and 
vegetables.  And  they  were  doing  this  on 
a  self-help  basis.  These  people  were  in- 
vesting some  $2,300,000  of  their  own 
money  In  purchased  coupons  each 
month — ^in  order  to  receive  the  addi- 
tional $1,200,000  in  free  coupons. 

But,  the  benefits  of  the  program  ex- 
tend beyond  the  direct  food  help  to  the 
needy.  Retail  food  sales  increase  as  the 
families  spend  the  extra  $1,200,000  in 
grocery  stores  each  month— with  the 
benefits  of  larger  markets  flowing  back 
to  the  farmer  through  the  commercial 
marketing  system. 

These  increased  retail  sales  act  as  an 
economic  stimulus  to  the  local  economy. 
After  the  program  was  in  operation  for 
a  year  in  Cuyahoga  County,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners stated: 

This  [food  stamp]  program  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
entire  community. 

He  also  stated  that  the  value  of  the 
bonus  or  free  coupons  was  equal  to  the 
annual  payroll  of  an  Industry  employing 
several  hundred  workers. 

The  success  of  the  food  stamp  program 
in  Cuyahoga  County— and  in  Ohio — has 
been  repeated  in  area  after  area  and 
State  after  State. 

In  the  light  of  this  success  story,  I 
want  my  colleagues  fully  to  understand 
the  real  Implications  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  require  States  to  match 
20  percent  of  the  coat  of  the  free  coupons. 
Its  real  purpose  and  its  real  impact  have 
become  clouded  behind  such  justifica- 
tions as  the  "need  for  more  State  con- 
trol" or  the  "protection  against  program 
abuses"  or  "States  will  administer  the 
program  better  if  their  own  funds  are 
involved." 

First,  let  us  review  those  issues— I  be- 
lieve that  a  review  at  the  record  will  find 
such  arguments  without  merit.  Second, 
let  us  realistically  look  at  the  impact  of 
the  20-peroent  matching  requirement. 
That  look  will  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  20  percent  matching  provision  will 
kill  the  food  stamp  program. 

What  about  State  control? 

No  one  in  the  State  of  Ohio — from 
Governor  Rhodes  down  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  welfare  officials— has  raised 
the  question  of  unwarranted  Federal  in- 
terference. On  the  contrary,  they  have 
made  known  their  concerns  that  the  20- 
percent  matching  provision  will  put  the 


program  beyond  the  reach  of  the  state 
and  its  needy  people. 

Why  have  not  the  States  raised  the 
question?  Because  they  now  exercise 
control. 

The  State  must  request  the  program 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot 
put  one  single  food  stamp  program  In 
operation  unless  the  State  formaUy  re- 
quests it  to  do  so.  The  State  sets  the 
eligibility  standards;  the  local  offices  of 
the  State  welfare  agency  qualifies  each 
Individual  family.  The  States  and  locaU- 
ties  decide  when,  how,  and  where  the 
coupons  are  to  be  issued. 

What  about  the  prevention  of  program 
abuses? 

I  answer  that  argument  with  another 
question:  What  abuses?  The  committee 
itself,  in  r^jortlng  out  the  bill,  took  the 
trouble  to  commend  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  care  with  which  the 
program  had  been  planned  and  carried 
out  In  the  past  3  years.  Member  after 
member  stood  up  during  the  course  of 
general  debate  and  praised  the  program 
as  one  of  the  best  administered  Federal 
programs  now  in  oi)eration. 

What  about  the  argmnent  that  States 
will  administer  the  program  better  if 
their  own  funds  are  involved? 

The  answer  to  that  argument  is  that 
State  funds  are  now  involved.  They  now 
pay  the  costs  of  Intrastate  administra- 
tion— costs  that  run  to  about  7  percent 
of  the  Federal  subsidy. 

Second,  the  Congress  wisely  provided 
in  section  10(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
that  States  shall  be  financially  liable  to 
the  Federal  Government  if  there  has 
been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  States  in  the  certification  of  ap- 
plicant households.  So,  both  States' 
funds  and  specific  State  financial  liability 
for  poor  administration  are  guaranteed 
without  a  20-percent  matching  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  the  red  her- 
rings developed  by  the  supporters  of  the 
20-percent  matching  provision,  let  us 
look  at  the  impact  of  that  proposal. 

A  look  at  its  impact  reveals  that  it  can 
have  but  one  result.  It  will  kill  the  pro- 
gram as  elTectlvely  as  if  the  Congress 
falls  to  provide  any  authority.  A  vote  for 
the  20-percent  matching  amendment  is 
in  effect  a  vote  against  the  continuation 
of  the  food  stamp  program. 

States  are  now  sorely  pressed  to  find 
revenues  to  support  their  own  public  as- 
sistance programs.  If  they  cannot  raise 
the  funds  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  wel- 
fare recipients,  then  how  can  we  expect 
that  they  can — or  would — raise  the 
funds  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  stamp 
program  that  is  directed  only  to  the  food 
needs  of  low-income  people? 

There  was  no  discussion  of  this  State 
matching  proposal  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  HB.  1318. 1  have  care- 
fully read  the  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry where  this  State  matching  provi- 
sion was  discussed.  Witnesses  before  that 
committee  uniformly  testified  that  the 
States  said  that  the  madilng  require- 
ment would  force  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Ohio  win  have  to  withdraw.  There  to 
now  a  proposal  before  the  State  legisla- 
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ture  to  raise  welfare  payments  for  aid  to 
dependent  children — an  increase  that  Is 
sorely  needed  because  grants  to  ADC 
families  are  now  only  about  70  percent  of 
what  the  State  itself  says  is  an  accept- 
able minimum  amount.  Ohio's  financial 
position  is  such  that  even  this  proposal 
contemplates  that  the  counties  would 
have  to  finance  50  percent  of  the  added 
cost.  And,  it  Is  clear  that  many  coun- 
ties could  not  raise  their  proposed  share 
of  the  added  cost. 

Under  the  proposed  20-percent  match- 
ing amendment,  Ohio  would  need  to  put 
up  nearly  $7,000,000  a  year  in  order  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp 
program  to  its  low-income  people.  It  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Federal  requirement  for  State  match- 
ing— contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the 
proponents  of  the  matching  provision — 
does  not  guarantee  State  matching,  be- 
cause most,  if  not  all.  States  simply  can- 
not find  extra  money  In  already  tightly 
stretched  budgets  to  meet  such  a  new 
demand.  Some  States — particularly  the 
lower  Income  States — are  still  not  taking 
advantage  of  all  of  the  Federal  public 
assistance  funds  available  to  them  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
the  required  State  matching  funds.  They 
have  had  to  forego  the  full  benefits  of 
Federal  aid  just  as  they  will  have  to 
forego  the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  States 
could  require  coimty  or  local  govern- 
ments to  bear  the  20-percent  cost.  This 
is  untenable.  It  would  mean  that  the 
communities  most  in  need  of  the  food 
stamp  progrtmi  would  be  the  least  able 
to  raise  the  required  tax  fimds. 

Finally,  the  States  would  be  forced 
to  return  to  the  less  desirable  surplus 
commodity  donation  program,  because 
the  States  would  not  have  to  match  the 
cost  of  those  donated  foods. 

No  advocate  of  20-percent  matching 
for  the  food  stamp  program  proposes  that 
the  States  should  be  required  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  cost  of  the  donated 
commodities  that  would  be  provided  to 
needy  families  in  lieu  of  food  stamps. 

I  think  it  becomes  clear  that  advocates 
of  the  20-percent  matching  would  end 
the  food  sttunp  program,  by  pricing  it 
out  of  reach  of  the  States.  They  want 
to  force  the  surplus  commodity  donation 
program  on  the  States,  although  their 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  hard  to  imder- 
stand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  a  well-administered,  ef- 
fective program  that  brings  our  abun- 
dance of  food  within  the  reach  of  our 
needy— whether  they  reside  in  cities  such 
as  Cleveland  or  in  fanning  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  delta  counties  in  the  South. 
You  will  be  for  the  food  stamp  program 
only  if  you  vote  against  the  20-percent 
matching  amendment. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 

express  my  wholehearted  support  of  the 


Sullivan  food  stamp  program.  Although 
the  present  bill  imder  consideration  bears 
the  name  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  added  an  objectionable  provision 
which  would  require  the  participating 
States  to  pay  for  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  join  with  Mrs.  Suluvan  in  her 
move  to  strike  this  provision  from  the 
bill  so  that  the  program  may  continue  as 
originally  authorized.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  to  be  commended  for 
her  pioneering  in  this  field.  Her  efforts 
and  those  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  produced  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram—one which  induces  self-reliance 
and  in  no  sense  can  it  be  branded  a  "give 
away."  She  feels  that  the  20-percent  pro- 
vision would  seriously  endanger  the  pro- 
gram in  many  States  and  this  holds  true 
for  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  Illinois  20  percent  would  amount  to 
$2,147,957  at  the  present  level  of  opera- 
tion. In  Cook  County  alone  the  local  par- 
ticipation would  be  $1,056,895.  Illinois, 
like  all  States,  already  has  its  budget 
problems  and  could  not,  according  to 
Oovemor  Kemer,  divert  over  $2,000,000 
for  other  urgent  items  of  need  under  our 
public  aid  program  to  assume  its  portion 
of  the  cost.  Already,  Illinois  is  spending 
something  over  $1  million  a  year  in  State 
moneys  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
stamp  plan. 

Oovemor  Kemer  has  stated  that  the 
adoption  of  the  20-percent  provision 
would  "compel  the  State  of  Illinois  to  two 
alternatives,  both  undesirable:  (1)  with- 
drawal from  the  Stamp  Plan  or  (2)  low- 
ering of  our  food  standard  to  accommo- 
date for  the  monies  diverted  to  paying 
the  proposed  20  i>ercent  of  bonus  Stamp 
Costs." 

The  program  has  been  operating  in 
Cook  County  since  April  1, 1965,  and  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  67  counties  in 
Illinois  since  that  date.  Attesting  to  the 
success  of  the  program  in  the  Chicago 
area  are  stories  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribime  and  the  New  World. 
Under  date  of  July  11. 1965,  the  Chicago 
Tribime  carried  a  story  with  a  headline 
reading  "Food  Stamp  Program  Catches 
On,  30,641  Families  Participated"- 
"Bonus  Plan  Helps  Poor  Beef  Up  Their 
Diets."  The  reporter  wrote: 

From  the  vantage  point  of  families  using 
the  stamps,  the  program  la  a  menu  brlgfat- 
ener  and  a  boon,  despite  some  complexities 
and  a  bit  of  confusion.  Many  said  they  were 
eating  better  food,  with  the  emphasis  on 
more  and  better  quaUty  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  since  they  Joined  the  program. 

Some  of  the  results  cited  aro: 

Ten  children  of  a  near  northwest  side 
mother  are  now  drinking  fresh  milk. 

A  middle-aged  couple  treated  tbemselvee 
to  oranges.  grai>efruit  and  bananas. 

A  mother  of  two  served  hw  teenagers  roast 
beef,  a  novelty  on  their  table. 

The  New  World  on  June  25, 1965,  car- 
ried a  story  with  the  banner  headline 
"Food  Stamp  Program  Aids  Needy  Fami- 
lies by  Increasing  Their  Purchasing 
Power"  which  cited  the  help  which  was 
being  given  In  the  Chicago  area  to  low- 
income  and  welfare-supported  families 
which  could  not  afford  otherwise  to  ob- 
tain the  food  thegr  need. 


The  Food  Mart  News  of  Chicago  on 
July  1.  1965,  carried  a  story  imder  tbe 
headline  "Food  Stamps  increase  In  Pop- 
ularity" whl(^  discussed  at  some  length 
the  successful  <H>eratlon  of  the  iirognun. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Illinois  is  In  Jeopardy.  A  re- 
quirement of  20-percent  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  States,  which  is  con- 
tained in  legislation  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram as  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  would  in  all  likelihood 
sound  the  death  knell  for  the  program  In 
Illinois.  The  20-percent  State  contribu- 
tion requirement  should  be  amended  out 
of  the  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  adopt  the  bill  as  originally 
Introduced  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  STTLLZvanT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Callfomia 
[Mr.Sisx]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  what,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  vrlll  kill  the  program. 
I  happen  to  represent  a  State  which  is 
considered  to  be  quite  wealthy,  but  my 
own  6tate  has  already  indicated  It 
will  probably  drop  this  program  if  the 
20-percent  requirement  is  added  to  the 
bill.  So  I  think  your  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment determines  whether  you  are  for 
the  program  or  against  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CSiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Haha  of 
Illinois  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ankun- 
zio.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illincds  [Mr. 
Ohat]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly 
believe  that  when  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  develops  and  enacts  a  program 
which  works  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
had  intended — without  scandal  or  aJsuse 
or  blundering  admlnistraticm — we  should 
all  rejoice  and  take  pride  in  our  woi^. 

Instead,  there  are  voices  here  telling 
us  the  program  we  enacted  In  1964  to 
provide  adequate  nutritional  standards 
for  low-income  families  works  so  well  we 
now  cannot  afford  it  any  longer. 

These  are  the  same  voices  ^i^ch  told 
us  3  years  ago  It  would  not  work  at  all. 
Southern  Illinois  was  selected  as  a  pilot 
area  to  test  the  program  and  it  lias 
worked  very  well. 

S<»ne  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  fought  the  program  so  hard  in 
1964  say  they  are  ready  to  support  it  now 
if  we  just  mess  it  up  a  little  and  adopt 
their  amendments  to  cripple  it.  They  say 
they  are  for  it  now — but. 

others,  of  course,  say  they  are  not  for 
it  and  never  were — and  at  least  they  are 
consistent. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  opposition 
party  has  anything  in  the  -way  of  sug- 
gestions today  to  make  this  program 
work  better  than  it  has  been  worUng. 
No  one  on  the  other  side  has  proposed 
relaxing  the  purchase  requirements  so 
that  people  who  now  find  It  dlfflcult  to 
scrape  together  the  vaoney  they  must  pay 
for  the  food  stamijs  can  get  them  at  less 
cost.  No  one  on  tbe  other  side  tias  urged 
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an  increase  In  the  food  allotments  to 
match  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

They  have  not  proposed  anything  to 
widen  the  scope  or  improve  the  efCec- 
tiveneas  of  the  program  in  its  primary 
purpose— which  is  getting  enough  of  the 
right  food  to  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  eat  properly  without  some  help. 

This  program  Is  not  perfect,  by  any 
means.  But  it  works.  It  does  what  we 
Intended  it  to  do.  It  does  It  efficiently 
and  effectively.  It  helps  people  eat  prop- 
erly— old  people  who  otherwise  would 
skimp  on  food  and  use  their  little  bit  of 
money  for  other  things.  Do  not  let  the 
enemies  of  this  program  kill  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  one  the  Democratic  Party 
can  be  proud  of. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSITNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  I  played  a  role,  however  small, 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  a 
highly  important  and  most  effective 
means  of  providing  a  more  equitable 
share  of  our  food  abundance  to  low-in- 
come families  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  program  was  started  late  in  fiscal 
year  1961  on  a  pilot  basis  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  approach.  The  suc- 
oesff  of  the  pilot  (^)eration8  led  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
Special  evaluation  studies  clearly  show 
that  the  program  has  been  achieving 
its  goals.  The  bill  which  is  again  before 
us,  H.R.  1318,  amends  the  1964  act  to 
extend  it  for  1  year.  The  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  further  amends 
the  act  by  providing  that  beginning 
July  1,  1969,  each  participating  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  will  pay  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  free — bonus — 
stamps  distributed  to  eligible  households. 
Under  the  program  as  currently  oper- 
ated, the  Federal  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  total  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  issued  to  needy  families. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
extension  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
However,  I  just  as  strongly  oppose  the 
committee  amendment  to  shift  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  to 
the  participating  States.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

If  tills  change  is  made  In  the  program, 
many  of  the  States  now  participating 
will  likely  end  their  participation  In  the 
program. 

Many  of  the  States  now  participating 
In  the  program  continue  to  have  serious 
difficulty  providing  sufficient  funds  to 
support  their  own  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. Some  States — particularly  the 
lower  income  States — are  not  now  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  available  Federal 
public  assistance  programs  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  matching 
funds  required.  This  amendment  would 
limit  still  further  their  ability  to  assist 
their  needy  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  welfare  programs, 
be  they  State-sponsored  or  Federal- 
sponsored,  must  continue  to  provide  for 
the  pressing  needs  of  poor  families.  In- 
cluding a  better  nutrition  through  In- 
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creased  food  consumption,  if  we  are  to 
merit  the  recognition  of  an  alBuent  de- 
mocracy. The  States'  welfare  programs 
must  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  their 
needy  families,  and  State  resources 
must  be  effectively  allocated  to  achieve 
that  objective  in  order  to  achieve  any 
degree  of  success.  If  the  several  States 
were  able  to  finance  such  a  public  as- 
sistance program,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  food  stamp  program. 

As  the  program  now  operates,  it  is 
not  without  cost  to  the  participating 
States.  Many  purchasers  of  food  stamps 
use  welfare  money  received  from  the 
States,  in  the  first  instance.  States  or 
the  local  areas  also  finance  the  costs  of 
the  program  administration.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
these  administrative  costs  amount  to 
about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons.  To  add  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bonus  coupons  to  these  costs  would 
price  the  program  out  of  reach  of  those 
States  in  which  the  program  is  most 
needed. 

Estimates  Indicate  that,  if  this  cost 
sharing  amendment  Is  adopted,  the  total 
financial  burden  to  the  States  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program  in  fiscal 
year  1970  would  be  Increased  by  $64  mil- 
lion. In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii  this  In- 
crease would  amount  to  at  least  $100,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment providing  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
participating  States  would  in  effect  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  for  which  the  food 
stamp  program  was  established.  It  would 
deprive  the  areas  in  greatest  need  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program.  If  we  can  agree 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  worked, 
and  I  believe  we  can  readily  so  agree, 
then  we  can  certainly  agree  that  any 
crippling  amendment  such  as  this 
should  go  down  in  resounding  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  GOODLING]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Arends 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodling.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  House,  yes- 
terday we  saw  In  this  House  a  red  flag 
raised  against  irresponsible  Federal 
spending.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  speaking.  For 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  probably  be 
seeing  Members  with  arms  in  slings. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  this  bill  and 
this  amendment  is  defeated — and  all  of 
us  have  heard  over  and  over  again  cer- 
tain dire  consequences  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  if  this  20 
percent  is  not  retained  the  States  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  this  additional 
burden. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  realistic 
and  face  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
what  I  said  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter just  recently.  I  afisume  you  will  agree 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  two  of  the 
ipoorer  States,  yet  they  receive  the  great- 
est amount  under  this  bill. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  at  a  time 
when  our  economy  1$  at  an  all-time  high, 
our  unemployment  at  an  all-time  low,  we 
are  expanding  a  welfare  program. 


A  vote  for  this  committee  amendment 
is  a  vote  for  some  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility at  the  Federal  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 

ECKHARDTJ. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
State  of  Texas  there  are  10  counties 
which  utilize  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  constitutes  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  State's  counties.  However,  it  repre- 
sents a  significant  number  of  people,  now 
about  11,000  persons,  who  need  the  added 
nutrition  provided  by  this  most  desirable 
program.  If  the  committee  amendment  Is 
adopted,  this  4  percent  of  the  Texas 
coimtles  will  have  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority, including  96  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties which  are  not  affected,  to  support 
a  State  legislative  appropriation.  If  they 
cannot  do  so,  they  are  denied  the  choice 
they  now  have  to  use  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  surplus  commodity 
program.  I  am  against  the  committee 
amendment  because  it  would  deny  the 
local  self-determination  that  now  exists 
and  permit  the  State  to  dictate  uni- 
formity in  an  area  in  which  there  Is 
much  diversity  amongst  the  counties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman  from  Iowa   [Mr. 

SCHERLEl. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Scherli 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Belcher.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee]. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  food 
stamp  program  was  inaugurated  and 
placed  into  effect  In  McDowell  County 
of  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent,  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  my  experi- 
ence with  this  program,  I  can  assure  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  the 
food  stamp  program  represents  per- 
sistent work  and  diligence,  and  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  America  and  we 
must  keep  and  maintain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BarrkttI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Sulliv.w.i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
want  to  remind  the  Committee  that  at  no 
time  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  has 
any  question  been  made  as  to  the  eflS- 
clency  and  honesty  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program. 

What  this  money  does  is  to  provide  in- 
creased nutritious  food  and  better  diets 
for  American  families.  That  is  the  best 
possible  Investment  that  can  be  made 
with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TeagubI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Teacoi 
of  California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Belcher.) 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  point  out  that  in  no  Federal  wel- 
fare program  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  100  percent  of  the  costs.  In 
the  old-age  assistance  program,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  pas^ng  65.6  percent.  In  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
it  Is  paymg  56  percent.  Aid  to  the  blind 
program,  it  is  paying  55.7  percent.  Aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
it  is  paying  64.7  percent.  And  in  the 
medical  programs  it  is  paying  53.5  per- 
cent. 

Beginning  in  July  1988.  States  and  local 
governments  will  pay  20  percent  of  the 
costs  of  some  of  the  poverty  programs. 
So  I  believe  the  committee  amendment  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  other  on- 
going programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan.] 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  insure  that  the  poor  people 
of  this  country  are  not  denied  minimal 
nutritional  needs.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  originally  envisioned  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan],  pro^ided 
a  creative  means  of  increasing  food  con- 
sumption among  Indigent  citizens,  while 
aiding  the  agricultural  economy  and 
helping  local  retailers. 

In  1964.  when  this  program  was  first 
approved,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
quire the  States  to  pay  50  percent  of  its 
costs.  This  was  rejected,  because  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  have  fallen  upon  those  very 
areas  least  able  to  afford  the  costs.  The 
States  are  currently  pajring  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  costs.  An  In- 
crease in  this  burden,  even  to  20  percent 
of  the  entire  program  would  effectively 
cripple  it,  for  the  same  reasons  It  would 
have  in  1964. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
AnnunzioI. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  for  her  years  of  hard  work 
on  behalf  of  the  needy  and  hungry  peo- 
ple  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  amendment  to  require  the 
States  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  much  time,  be- 
cause I  expressed  my  views  during  the 
general  debate  on  this  bill  on  May  15.  I 
believe  very  strongly  in  this  program, 
pioneered  by  my  chairman  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  [Mrs. 
SuLLnANl.  We  are  talking  about  food 
for  the  stomachs  of  hungry  people — or 
people  who  would  be  hungry  if  this  pro- 
gram were  not  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
manner  m  which  it  has  been  operating 
so  well. 

How  can  we  make  such  an  issue  out  of 
the  comparatively  few  dollars  we  spend 
on  the  food  stamp  program  compared  to 
CXIII OSe— Part  11 


the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  we 
give  away  all  over  the  world?  I  cannot 
understand  that  kind  of  reasoning.  This 
program  and  the  attacks  being  made 
upon  it.  Is  a  dollar  more  important  than 
a  child's  eating  a  proper  meal?  I  cannot 
understand  that  kind  of  reasoning.  This 
is  not  a  program  where  we  are  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars.  For  about  two  mil- 
lion people,  we  are  spending  something 
like  $160  million  at  current  levels 
of  operation  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  is  the  difference  between  going  with- 
out proper  food  and  having  a  minimum 
adequate  diet.  You  would  think  we  were 
giviiig  Fort  Knox  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  characterized  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  past  generation,  it  has 
been  a  willingness  to  help  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  their  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  good  life  for  their  people  in 
freedom.  We  helped  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  stay  free;  we  spent  bilUons  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  under  the  Marshall  *plan 
and  other  programs  to  aid  other  nations. 
Some  begrudge  the  money  we  have  spent 
to  try  to  achieve  a  better  world. 

Our  generosity  has  often  brought  us 
ingratitude,  and  worse.  But  we  have  per- 
sisted because  we  felt  freedom  was  worth 
preserving — that  we  could  not  keep  ours 
luiless  every  nation  had  a  chance  to 
achieve  freedom,  too. 

We  are  now  spending  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  add  a  tiny  bit  of  ad- 
ditional nourishment  to  the  starving 
people  of  India.  Our  wheat  farmers  bene- 
fit from  this,  of  course,  but  our  motives 
are  better  than  that.  We  give  this  food 
away.  We  have  given  away  imtold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  food  all  over 
the  globe. 

Is  It  not  ironic  that  some  Members  rise 
in  great  alarm  oiver  the  fact  that  in  the 
coming  year  we  will  spend  somewhere 
around  $200  million — one-fifth  of  the 
food  aid  to  India  alone — in  aiding  very 
low  income  Americans  to  enjoy  a  basic 
minimum  diet?  Are  we  that  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  humanity  for  our  own 
people? 

These  are  not  people  getting  a  hand- 
out. They  must  earmark  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  entire  income  for  noth- 
ing but  food.  And  if  they  agree  to  do 
that — to  buy  as  much  ftxxl  as  they  can 
possibly  afford  out  of  their  own  money — 
we  agree  to  supplement  their  food  pur- 
chasing dollar  with  an  additional  50 
cents  worth  of  food,  on  the  average. 
Those  who  oppose  this  plan  apparently 
would  rather  give  that  food  away  abroad, 
or  let  It  rot  in  the  fields  or  warehouses. 
I  favor  the  food  stamp  program  In  pref- 
erence to  the  breadline. 

I  absolutely  oppose  the  committee 
amendment  to  destroy  this  program. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want, 
first,  to  indicate  support  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

A  broader  food  stamp  program  should 
be  authorized.  It  has  proved  itself  In  the 
iy2  years  It  has  been  operating. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed   committee     amendment    which 


would  require  that  States  and  localities 
finance  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  free 
coupons  to  be  Issued.  This  provision  will 
not  strengthen  the  program  as  its  pro- 
ponents contend.  It  will  kill  it.  Those 
States  and  locahties  most  in  need  of  a 
stamp  program  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Supporters  of  this  State-matching 
provision  support  it  because  they  say  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  program  from 
getting  "out  of  hand."  But,  there  are  no 
State-matching  requirements  for  tbe 
value  of  the  Federal  foods  now  being  pro- 
vided to  States  for  donation  to  needy 
families  and  this  program  has  not  got- 
ten out  of  hand.  So,  matching  fimds  are 
not  needed  to  control  the  stamp  program. 

Supporters  say  that  matching  funds 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  States'  pre- 
rogatives in  making  major  decisions  in 
welfare  programs.  But,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence, no  compl£dnts  from  States,  that 
the  current  food  donation  program  has 
interfered  with  their  rights  or  preroga- 
tives. Nor  have  any  of  the  States  In 
which  the  food  stamp  inx>gram  Is  now 
operating,  on  an  unmatched  basis,  in- 
dicated that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu%  is  interfering  with  State  welfare 
programs. 

The  matching  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  make  the  program  moperative  and 
keep  it  from  helpmg  low-moome  families 
and  U.S.  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  we  are 
being  asked  today  is  not  whether  the 
States  should  share  in  the  cost  of  this 
program.  They  do  now.  The  real  ques- 
tion being  asked  Is:  "Are  we  going  to 
price  this  program  out  of  reach  of  the 
States?" 

At  the  present  time  the  intrastate  ad- 
ministrative costs  borne  by  the  States 
equal  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  bonus  coupons.  To  ask  the 
States  to  furnish  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bonus  coupons.  In  addition  to  pres- 
ent costs,  is  entirely  imreallistlc.  The 
States  have  said  so. 

So,  I  ask  the  supporters  of  the  20-per- 
cent matching  amendment,  are  you  will- 
ing to  vote  to  prevent  States  from  exer- 
cising their  right  to  choose  between 
commodity  distribution  and  food 
stamps? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCtNSKl]  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
those  States  which  have  always  opposed 
social  legislation  to  kill  this  program, 
and  to  force  the  indigents  from  those 
States  into  the  big  cities  of  our  coun- 
try. We  in  Chicago  have  seen  a  steady 
migration  of  indigents  from  the  South 
simply  because  many  of  our  southern 
commimities  refuse  to  accept  their  own 
responsibiUty  to  the  poor.  Can  you 
imagine  the  State  of  Mississippi  appro- 
priating 20  percent  of  State  fimds  for  this 
progrsun?  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
you  will  see  these  States  kill  the  program 
simply  by  not  appnvrlating  their 
share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   reoog- 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 
Mnxn]. 

Bfr.  l/nilSR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  State  at  Ohio  has  received,  as  I  tin- 
deiBtand  It,  $18  million  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  Is  time  that 
we  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Yes,  In  our 
State  of  Ohio  we  have  received  more 
funds  from  the  food  stamp  program  than 
any  other  State,  but  I  support  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  firmly  that 
we  must  pay  our  share  at  the  State  level. 

I  know  our  Governor  of  Ohio  has 
asked  us  not  to  supi>ort  the  amendment, 
and  I  can  understand  his  reason  for  ask- 
ing this.  However,  I  favor  It  because  I 
feel  we  should  support  these  programs 
at  the  State  level. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FAUSTsnr].    

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opiraeltlon  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  prepared  legislation  here  In 
the  legislative  hoppers  that  would  force 
States  and  various  localities,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Into  sharing.  Numerous  bills  are 
In  the  hopper  to  share  revenues,  and  now 
we  suggest  that  the  revenues  we  are 
supposed  to  share  shall  be  taken  away 
from  the  State. 

Where  Is  the  logic  to  that? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
wlU  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanix]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
(^ppositlcm  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ia  neither  the  time 
nor  the  circumstance  imder  which  we 
should  be  cuirently  considering  this 
amendment  to  provide  for  State  contri- 
butlcm  for  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

In  my  community,  food  stamps  have 
kept  welfare  families  alive  despite  wel- 
fare grants  which  give  them  only  about 
78  percent  of  minimum  living  costs.  Food 
stamps  since  1963  have  given  the  poor 
a  chance  to  add  25  percent  more  food  to 
their  scanty  diets. 

Oovemor  James  A.  Rhodes  has  warned 
that  if  the  bill  passes  with  the  amend- 
ment as  it  now  is,  food  stamjis  would 
probably  have  to  be  abolished  In  Ohio. 

At  this  particular  time,  all  States,  in- 
cluding Ohio,  are  burdened  with  special 
needs  to  Implement  the  medicaid  and 
ptibllc  welfare  programs.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  to  add  this  overwhelm- 
ing burden  to  compel  the  State  to  con- 
tribute to  the  food  stamp  program. 

Every  month,  more  than  19,600  fam- 
ilies in  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County 
utilize  $483,000  in  food  stamps  to  supple- 
ment their  food  purchases  and  their 
diets. 

The  poor  of  my  community  and  the 
poor  of  America  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  ecomnny  extorted  from  their  budgets 
by  this  devastating  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Rahdall]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rahdau. 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Sullivan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Mtibs.] 
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Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  here 
this  afternoon  aboitt  raising  the  20  per- 
cent in  relief  rolls  of  the  States. 

Who  is  going  to  piiy  this?  You  and  I— 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

It  Is  true  that  it  Is  going  to  raise  the 
States  20  percent  but  just  yesterday  we 
proved  that  unless  we  start  ciirblng  this 
thing  and  tightening  our  belt,  actually 
we  are  going  to  raise  taxes  6  percent  for 
every  taxpayer  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  notloe  was  served  yester- 
day and  now  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
every  one  of  us  to  really  and  sincerely 
back  up  what  we  did  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sttllivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  look  at  the  argiunents  that  have  been 
presented  here. 

MAIMTAINtNO   STATX   SESFONSIBn.nT 

Let  US  look  at  the  argxmient  that  mak- 
ing the  States  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bonus  coupons  will  result  in  great- 
er responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
States  have  been  lax  in  living  up  to  their 
responsibilities  under  this  program? 
There  was  none  in  the  hearings.  I  saw 
no  testimony,  or  heard  none,  indicating 
that  any  State  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  was  not  carrying  out  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  food 
stamp  law. 

Thd  States  do  not  now  have  any  key 
to  the  Treasury  vaults  in  this  program. 
The  standards  they  adopt  for  participa- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  signed  in 
a  formal  compact  of  agreement.  If  any- 
thing, the  States  have  been  tough  in  the 
administration  of  the  program.  I  found 
that  true  in  Missouri  when  St.  Louis 
came  into  the  program.  We  had  a  terrific 
battle  with  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
here  in  Washington  to  persuade  them  to 
wake  up  to  the  facts  of  life  on  urban  liv- 
ing costs  and  to  amend  the  regxilatlons  so 
that  the  people  who  needed  the  food 
stamp  program  could  participate.  It  was 
a  real  battle. 

Generally,  the  same  caseworkers  who 
make  Investigations  for  welfare  also  in- 
vestigate food  stamp  eligibility.  The 
standards  for  the  various  States  are 
given  at  pages  12625  and  12626  of  the 
Record  of  May  15,  when  we  had  general 
debate  on  this  bill. 

The  States  are  now  responsible  for 
running  the  program  properly.  This  is 
not  going  to  make  them  more  con- 
scientious; this  amendment  would  only 
make  it  more  difflcidt,  or  in  many  cases 
impossible,  for  the  States  to  participate 
ataU. 

Was  any  State  olflcial  asked  to  testify 
on  this  bill?  None  appeared.  No  evidence 
was  spread  on  the  record  of  the  hearings 
to  show  that  any  State  is  not  exercising 
"prudence"  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

til.  Chairman,  I  iirge  that  we  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

BXLCHZRl. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  I  have  in  my  hand  is  not  a 
recommendation  from  me  and  it  Is  not  a 
recommendation  for  the  food  stamp  plan 

I  just  want  to  bring  a  few  facts  before 
you. 

I  believe  that  every  Governor  of  every 
State  In  this  Union  feels  a  responsibility 
toward  the  poor  people  in  his  State.  If 
this  program  is  such  a  poor  program  that 
no  Governor  Is  willing  to  pay  1  dollar  out 
of  5  dollars  of  the  cost  of  it,  it  certainly 
Is  a  lousy  program  in  my  book.  That  is  to 
say,  a  State  or  Governor  who  will  not 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  thing 
because  he  does  not  think  it  Is  worth  as 
much  as  20  percent  to  his  people— and  if 
I  had  a  program  in  which  I  could  not 
sell  $5  for  $1,  I  would  feel  that  I  had  a 
pretty  poor  program. 

Every  proponent  of  this  who  has  come 
to  this  well  has  said,  "If  you  ask  our 
State  to  pay  20  percent  of  this,  it  wUl  be 
the  absolute  end  of  this  program."  If  It  is 
not  a  better  program  than  that,  then  we 
here  In  the  Congress  should  not  buy  it 
either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagk], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  quite 
plain  that  most  of  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  recently  have  been  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  food  stamp  bill.  There  Is 
no  argiunent  there.  You  have  not  heard 
anybody  make  a  speech  against  the  food 
stamp  bill. 

It  is  merely  a  practical  question  of  how 
to  get  the  best  administration.  The  com- 
mittee tried  to  be  fair  about  it.  We  said 
that  we  would  ask  for  State  participa- 
tion but  that  we  would  put  no  imreason- 
able  burden  on  the  States.  We  knew  that 
all  of  the  States  would  not  have  a  legis- 
lature in  session  swnetlme  within  the 
next  2  years,  and  we  provide  that  they  do 
not  have  to  make  these  contributions  un- 
til the  2  full  years  have  elapsed  and  until 
they  have  had  the  chance  to  have  their 
legislature  meet  and  pass  a  bill  and  ap- 
propriate the  money. 

Had  there  been  any  spirit  or  any  desire 
to  destroy  this  program,  our  committee 
would  not  have  been  so  considerate. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is 
incimibent  upon  us  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  this  legislation  that  States 
be  required  to  participate  in  the  program 
in  the  future  by  providing  20  percent  in 
participating  fimds.  This  program  seems 
to  be  working  effectively  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  in  our  Nation  today.  The 
States  simply  do  not  have  the  necessary 
funds  that  are  required  of  them  \n  the 
event  this  amendment  Is  adopted.  If  we 
mean  for  this  program  to  work  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  a  niunber  of  un- 
fortunate families  in  America  today  to 
receive  adequate  and  necessary  food- 
stuffs In  the  local  marketplace,  then 
this  amendment  must  be  defeated. 

I.  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not 
support  the  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chalr- 
nian  announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Suluvan 
and  Mr.  Belchxa. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  141,  noes 
120. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

&UENDMENT     OFTfRIO     BY     UM.     STAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  Add  the 

following  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
ot  1964  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

'"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  reg^atlons 
providing  that — 

"'(1)  faznlllea  with  very  low  money  In- 
comes may  not  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram by  minimum  stamp  purchase  require- 
ments which  exceed  their  budgetary  re- 
sources. 

"'(2)  sliding  scales,  lower  than  minimum 
purchase  requirements  In  effect  on  the  date 
o{  enactment  of  this  subsection,  be  estab- 
lished for  families  with  very  low  money  in- 
comes. 

"(3)  families  with  very  low  money  In- 
comes may  not  be  required  to  commit 
themselves  to  purchase  stamps  every  month 
u  a  condition  of  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram." " 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poack],  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food 
stamp  program,  a  creative  mechanism  to 
expand  purchases  of  food  by  our  poorest 
citizens,  is  based  on  the  premise  ttiat 
everyone  should  make  some  minimal  ex- 
penditure for  food,  and  the  further 
premise  that,  if  this  purchasing  power 
can  be  expanded  through  stamps,  the 
poor  family,  the  local  grocer,  and  the 
fanner  will  all  benefit. 

However,  ample  evidence  suggests 
that  in  the  poorest  areas,  where  people 
are  heavily  In  debt  or  entirely  outside  a 
money  economy,  some  citizens  are  un- 
able to  pay  even  the  current  minimum  re- 
quired to  participate. 

When  we  are  told  in  the  words  of  the 
title  of  a  disturbing  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  June  4,  1967.  by 
Robert  Sherrlll  "It's  Not  True  That  No- 
body Starves  in  America,"  our  first  reac- 
tion Is  that  this  cannot  be  so.  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
civil  rights  leader.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
before  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty: 

Government  administrators  seem  not  to 
understand  that  the  poorest  people  simply 
don't  have  money. 

Dr.  George  Wiley,  director  of  the 
Poverty  Rights  Action  Center,  in  his 
testimony  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  March  15  of  this  year, 
stated: 

The  most  fundamental  and  imlversal  com- 
plaint of  food  stamp  recipients  Is  that  they 


are  forced  to  conunlt  a  major  portion  of  their 
already  Inadequate  budgets  to  the  purchase 
of  food  stamps.  Meet  recipients  feel  tbat  the 
amount  they  must  tie  up  In  food  stamps  is 
more  than  they  can  afford  to  spend  on  food 
and  BtUl  meet  the  other  needs  of  their  fami- 
lies. In  addition,  restricting  the  use  of  a  size- 
able portion  of  a  meager  budget  greutly  In- 
crease financial  hardship. 

When  legislators  learn  that  Intended 
recipients  do  not  always  benefit  In  spite 
of  the  existence  of  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, the  reaction  may  be  to  rail  at  the 
ingratitude,  or  we  hear  the  response  that 
the  food  stamp  program  was  not  meant 
as  a  welfare  program  In  the  first  place, 
and  that  people  so  poor  they  caimot  even 
afford  the  stamps  are,  or  should  probably 
be,  on  charity  in  any  event. 

I  do  not  propose  in  my  amendment  to 
alter  any  functions  of  the  food  sUunp 
program.  My  amendment,  which  Is  now 
before  the  Committee  simply  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  his  exist- 
ing authority  to  remove  those  impedi- 
ments which  are  preventing  the  most 
needy  people  from  participating  in  this 
program. 

The  Secretary  presently  approves  the 
administrative  regulations  of  each  State. 

In  Mississippi,  where  the  Tninimiim 
monthly  stamp  purchase  requirement  Is 
$2  per  person,  a  poor  family  of  six  must 
put  up  $12  monthly  if  it  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate. For  a  sharecropper  with  a  total 
cash  Income  of  perhaps  $20  a  month  or 
less,  this  requirement  might  just  as  well 
be  $1,200. 

If  a  family  has  debts,  as  so  many  have, 
it  is  often  unwilling  or  unable  to  com- 
mit 50  percent  or  more  of  its  Income  to 
stamps  even  if  the  stamps  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  It. 

My  amendment  also  goes  to  a  certain 
administrative  inflexibility  In  the  exist- 
ing program.  In  the  program  as  it  now 
operates,  there  is  a  general  requirement 
that  participants  conmilt  themselves  to 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  stamps  each 
month  in  order  to  qualify.  This  pro- 
cedure acts  as  a  deterrent  to  those  whose 
meager  incomes  are  Irregular  and  fluc- 
tuating. 

Basically,  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered will  do  two  things.  It  will  remove 
the  requirement  that  stamps  be  bought 
every  month,  and  It  will  require  the 
Secretary  to  lower  the  minimum  so  that 
the  poorest  people  will  not  be  deterred 
or  prevented  from  participating  in  this 
program  on  either  ground. 

Furthermore,  although  the  older  com- 
modity distribution  program  Is  deficient 
in  many  respects,  at  least  people  did  not 
starve  under  it.  But  as  localities  have 
switched  over  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, participation  inevitably  declines, 
for  the  reason  I  have  just  cited.  Our  col- 
league the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  In  her  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  noted  that 
after  St.  Louis  changed  from  commodity 
distribution  to  food  stamps,  participation 
dropped  by  80  percent.  And  even  after 
an  intensive  education  program,  it  rose 
to  only  half  its  former  level 

In  New  York  representatives  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  poverty  groups  have 
objected  to  the  food  stamp  program, 
partly  for  the  reasons  I  cite.  One  constit- 
uent writes : 


The  surplus  food  plan  desperately  needs  to 
be  abolished  or  revised,  however  we  do  not 
see  the  stamp  plan  as  tbe  least  bit  satisfac- 
tory as  a  substitute.  This  plan  makes  It  im- 
possible for  a  family  to  adjust  ita  budget. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  let  us  consider  the 
plight  of  the  poor  family  when  it  Is  ocm- 
fronted  with  a  stamp  program  which 
may  appear  to  be  a  blessing  but  which 
is  simply  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
family. 

All  my  amendment  asks  Is  that  the 
Secretary  use  his  existing  powers,  the 
powers  which  he  has  under  the  1964  act, 
to  mstke  the  program  available  to  such 
individuals  and  to  such  families. 

There  wsis  a  very  Important  article 
which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  last  Sim- 
day,  June  4,  1967,  written  by  Robert 
Sherrlll,  which  points  up  the  Inherent 
difficulties  in  this  program  and  how  it 
does  not  reach  a  great  many  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  who  simply  do  not  have 
the  budgetary  resources  to  allocate  $2  per 
person  in  each  family  to  the  purchase  of 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  It  will  make  clear  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  mlnimums  should  be  reduced 
to  bring  more  poor  people  under  the  food 
stamp  program  so  that  they  can  benefit 
from  this  investment  in  the  nutritional 
health  of  our  Nation. 

I  Include  at  this  ixtint  In  the  Record, 
Robert  Sherrill's  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  June  4,  1967: 

It  IsttT  TsLXTx  That  Nosodt  Stakvxs  In 

AmDUCA 

(By  Robert  Sherrm) 

{Von. — Robert  Sherrtll  Is  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  The  Nation  and  author  of 
"The  Accidental  President.") 

Heywood  Broun,  watching  a  breadline  In 
1932,  Is  said  to  have  remarked  with  cynical 
sympathy,  "Poor  people  wouldn't  be  such  a 
bother  If  they  didn't  starve  so  publicly." 
Since  the  end  of  the  Depression,  and  espe- 
cially In  recent  years  with  the  development  of 
more  sophisticated  welfare  programs,  poor 
people  have  been  much  more  discreet  about 
their  starving. 

Occasionally,  the  public  peace  of  mind  Is 
elbowed  by  a  news  story  Indicating  that 
something  may  not  be  quite  right — a 
Mississippi  family  is  reported  to  have  eaten 
a  cat;  some  Kentucky  coal  miners  are  seen 
eating  only  potato  peelings  for  lunch;  \n 
Washington,  D.C.,  pensioners  scramble  for 
discarded  lettuce  and  cabbage  leaves  behind 
one  of  the  largest  markets.  But  most  poor 
people  are  not  observed  In  their  ingenuities, 
and,  In  any  event,  the  Government  lists  only 
1,279  deaths  from  "malnutrition"  and  197 
deaths  from  "hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure" 
in  1966,  the  last  year  for  which  there  are 
statistics. 

This,  coupled  with  the  natural  optimism 
of  Americans,  has  pushed  into  public  faith 
an  almost  religious  tenet — a  second  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes — called  Nobody 
Starves  in  America,  with  the  alternate  title. 
No  Adult  Is  Completely  Broke  For  Long. 

As  with  most  economic  dogQias,  both  are 
false,  yet  the  foundation  heaves  a  bit  when 
either  is  challenged.  And  this  may  account 
for  the  present  unease  and  unhapplness 
among  some  high  Washington  officials  as  they 
observe  the  Senate  Anti-Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee going  aroimd  the  country  holding 
meetings  and  reviving  tbe  political  topic  of 
hunger  as  It  has  not  been  revived  since  the 
nlneteen-thlrties.  (When,  on  Senator  George 
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the  other  six  million  may  have  been  exclud- 
ed:  maybe  they  can't  afford  to  pay  for  the 
stamps:  m.aybe  the  commodities  distribution 
center  is  too  far  from  their  home;  maybe  lo- 
cal  welfare  workers  have  not  bothered  to 
tell  them  about  the  programs  or  welfare 
officials  have  refused  to  qualify  them  for  help. 
In  some  states  It  Isn't  easy  to  qualify.  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture  officials  aclmowl- 
edge,  for  e.xample,  that  If  a  four-person  family 
in  South  Carolina  earns  more  than  $1,400 
a  year  It  cannot  qualify  for  the  stamp  pro- 
gram (the  only  aid  available),  although  the 
O.E.O.  rates  nonfarm  families  of  four  as 
poor  if  they  don't  earn  more  than  $2,250  a 
year. 

Hard  times  aren't  limited  to  the  back 
country.  Of  the  310,000  persons  living  in 
Mobile  County,  /Jabama,  99,000  are  judged 
poor  by  Federal  standards.  None  has  access 
to  either  commodities  or  food  stamps.  Of 
the  67,000  poor  In  Pulaski  County  (Little 
Rock),  Arkansas,  only  3.483  get  Federal  food. 
In  Harris  County,  Texas,  location  of  the 
South's   largest   city.    Houston,    there   are  a 


emergency  food  to  Mlsslaalppl  to  stop  wide 
starvation,  even  tbe  OfOce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Jumped  in  to  belittle  the  subcom- 
mittee's flndlnga.)  With  all  the  powerful  an- 
tagoniama  the  tour  Is  arousing,  its  revival 
mood  would  probably  not  achieve  much,  ex- 
cept that  one  of  the  evangelists  on  tbe  sub- 
committee happens  to  be  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  whose  disciples  fill  many  a  grotto 
and  thrive  on  opposition. 

The  problem  that  a  majority  of  this  sub- 
committee— Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 
both  Kennedy  brothers.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  et  al. — Is  attempting  to  attack  is  Il- 
lustrated perfectly  in  the  two  charity  food 
programs  administered  by  the  17.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  older  program  deals  In  surplvis  com- 
modities. The  men  who  put  it  through  Con- 
gress never  posed  as  humanitarians — the 
basic  purpose  of  the  commodities  program  is 
to  support  and  stabilize  farm  prices,  not  sup- 
port and  stabilize  needy  people.  It  distrib- 
utes free  food  from  a  larder  stocked  with 
whatever  the  Government's  price  support 
program  has  piled  up,  and  the  major  items 
include  flour,  commeal,  rice,  grits  and  dry 
beans. 

None  of  this  is  expected  to  supply  more 
than  three-fourths  of  mimmum  diet  require- 
ments. The  only  meat,  when  there  Is  any, 
is  a  canned  vEuiety  which  the  department 
states  In  Its  literature  is  not  expected  to 
provide  a  family  with  more  than  one-seventh 
of  its  needs.  Each  member  of  the  family  gets 
about  W.60  worth  of  food  a  month,  but  the 


Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  sometimes  says, 
"I  have  two  bosses.  One  is  President  Johnson. 
The  other  la  Jamie  Whltten."  So  when  Free- 
man wants  to  clear  something  Important,  he 
takes  it  to  Whltten. 

Recently  he  went  to  Whltten  for  a  private 
consultation  on  the  idea  of  lowering  the 
food  stamp  prices,  maybe  to  60  cents  for 
people  with  no  inconae.  After  all,  there  was 
a  lot  of  rumbling  in  Mississippi.  There  were 
rumors,  even,  that  some  Negroes  were  so 
desperate  they  were  contemplating  breaking 
into  Government  warehouses.  Well,  what  did 
Whltten  think  about  it?  "Nonsense,"  said 
Whltten.  "There's  nobody  in  Mississippi  who 
can't  raise  92  a  month.  If  there  is,  Just  bring 
me  a  list  of  them  and  we'll  take  care  of 
them."  Freeman  left  the  proposal  at  that. 

If  he  ever  gets  around  to  making  up  the 
list — which  should  be  about  the  longest  non- 
census  list  m  history — Miss  Marian  Wright, 
Jacluon  attorney  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  will  be 
glad  to  give  him  her  file  of  several  hundred 
sworn  paupers.  Gene  Roberts,  head  of  Tbe 
New  York  Times  bureau  in  Atlanta,  can  prob- 
ably add  plenty  of  names.  He  recently  wrote 
of  one  Locket  Mayze.  59,  who  said  "he  could 
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not  remember  whea'he'laat  had  a  dollar  In    S:!^!^!"  °J ^  "^"i°°  P?°'  .P«?Pl«  ^"^  °^J 


his  pocket  or  when — with  the  exception  of  a 
hog's  head  given  him  by  a  friend — his  wife 
and  eight  children  had  eaten  anything  other 
than  surplus  farm  commodities."  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  Jim  Hyatt  told,  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  of  meeting  Richard  Bogen, 
62-year-old  Negro  farmhand,  in  an  Arkansas 
plantation  store,  wbere  he  sat  "with  cap  in 


food  never  includes  eggs,  citrtis  fruits,  green     hand    and    tears    flDing    his    eyes '    because 


or    yellow    vegetables,    potatoes,    sugars    or 
aweeta. 

A  diet  of  nothing  but  "commodities"  Is 
guaranteed  to  produce  physical  lethargy, 
mental  depression  and  frequent  onslaughts 
of  disease.  But.  after  ail.  this  is  called  a 
supplemental  program,  and  the  optimistic 
Agriculture  Department  assumes  that  there 


'Bight  now  rve  got  Just  2  pennies  In  my 
pocket."  These  people  may  be  Invisible  to 
politicians,  but  any  reporter  who  covers  the 
South  is  constantly  running  into  the  Mayzes 
and  the  Bogens. 

"Government  administrators  seem  not  to 
understand,"  Negro  leader  A.  PlilUp  Ran- 
dolph told  the  National  Advisory  Commission 


20,000  get  food  aid,  and  only  the  comznodl- 
ties. 

Unquestionably  It  is  easier,  however,  to 
exist  in  the  urban  cliunps.  The  odd  job  ig 
easier  to  come  by.  Proximity  helps— It  U 
more  convenient  to  send  the  children  to  a 
neighbor's  table,  or  to  borrow  a  dollar  from 
a  relative  whose  welfare  check  hasn't  been 
held  up.  It  is  easier  to  wangle  an  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  check  in  urban  counties 
because  hunger  is  unsightly  and  the  cities 
are  more  sensitive  to  esthetics  these  days. 

The  family  living  in  the  shanty  on  the 
"back  40"  of  the  old  plantation  is  out  of 
sight,  out  of  the  county  officials'  minds,  and 
therefore  usually  out  of  luck.  In  this  re- 
spect,  the  forces  squeeaing  tbe  blacks  out 


Is  other  food  in  the  house  to  be  supple-     oh  Rural  Poverty,  "that  the  poorest  people     °^  t^*  rural  South  and  into  the  Northern 

mented.  As  for  the  quality  of  the  commodl-     ""  -.-.-.  -  -.*■—  •--  _-»--*.       .._  w      «...,    r^- 

ties,  that  Is  debated.   I  attended  a  welfare 

rights  conference  at  which  the  delegate  from 

New  York  City  said  the  commodities  are  "not 

flt  for  pigs."  This  came  as  something  of  a 

surprise   to   the  delegate   from   Mississippi, 


simply  don't  have  money."  The  South  is  thick 
with  Negroes  who  live  In  a  primitive  world 
of  barter.  They  work  or  they  don't  work,  but 
when  they  do  work  It  is  for  past  debts  or  to 
establish  future  credit.  No  money  changes 
hands.  They  wear  cast-off  clothes,  they  eat 


who  pointed  out  that  in  those  relatively  few     charity  food.  They  buy  nothing.  The  share 


parts  of  the  South  which  have  permitted 
this  Federal  program  to  operate,  thousands 
of  Negroes  live  on  nothing  else. 

The  other  Federal  anti-hunger  program 
run  by  the  Agriculture  Department  is  food 
stamps. 

Enaction  of  this  program  was  the  first 
thing  President  Kennedy  did  in  the  White 
House.  Today  41  states  participate  to  vary 


croppers  wound  up  the  season  last  October 

either  in  debt  to  tiieir  landlords  or  coming 

out  of  the  cotton  year  with,  say,  $50 — which 

promptly  went  to  pay  debts  in  town.  Their 

pockets  have  been  empty  for  six  or  seven 

months,  at  least.  To  them,  $2  a  head — or  even 

60   cents   a   head — for    the   stamp   program 

might  as  well  be  $2,000  a  bead.  They  simply 

^ ^ ^  ,„         can't  raise  it.  If  thej  could  raise  it.  it  would 

Ing  degrees;  all  major  cities  are  in  It  except     °^y  ^  ^y  borrowing  Crom  their  landlords,     America.  Every  county  in  the  state  partld- 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  New  York  may      '^^°  charge  up  to  50  per  cent  Interest.  pates   In   some   form   of   Federal   assistance. 

i«i-  1* ... —  ^ ...  fjtjjg    jjgg^    proof   of    the    nonexistence    of 


cities  may  be  nutritionally  beneficial.  Tbe 
squeezing  forces  are  fourfold:  there's  a  cot- 
ton cutback  in  some  areas;  mechanization  of 
many  jobs  is  almost  total:  weed-killing 
chemicals  are  eliminating  tbe  need  for  a 
human  being  on  the  end  of  a  hoe;  and  the 
$l-an-hour  minimum  wage  that  went  into 
effect  this  year  is  re-hardening  many  a 
planter's  heart.  The  same  people  who  were 
considered  "good  ol*  darkies"  a  few  years  ago 
are  now  considered  deadwood.  hardly  worth 
keeping  alive. 

Nowhere  are  the  faults  and  the  promlMi 
of  the  Government's  food  distribution  pro- 
gram seen  better  than  In  Mississippi,  which 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  programs  in 


Join  if  pending  Congressional  legislation  in- 
creases its  funds. 

TheoreticaUy,  it  is  a  gorgeous  program, 
constructed  around  the  notion  that  every- 
body spends  something  for  food  each  month, 
but  poor  people  Just  don't  spend  enough. 
Solution:  Allow  the  poor  people  to  pay  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  what  they  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  food,  and  in  return  give 
them  bonus  stamps  which  are  Just  as  good 
as  money  for  buying  any  U.S.-produced  food 
In  the  stores.  A  scale  had  to  be  worked  out 
arbitrarily  to  decide  what  people  "ordinarily" 
spend,  but  the  department  had  no  trouble 
settling  on  a  scale  starting  at  $2  a  head,  with 
a  maximum  payment  of  $12  a  month  for  the 
largest  family  with  the  lowest  income.  In  ex- 
change for  the  $12,  the  family  would  get  $70 
worth  of  tickets. 

The  assumpuon  is  that  any  adult  bread- 
winner can  manage  to  raise  $2  for  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family  once  a  month.  For  Con- 
greaunan  Jamie  Whltten  of  Mlsalaslppl. 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  Appropriations,  this  is  more  than 


money  In  some  area*  lies  in  the  Agriculture 
Department's  own  file  cabinets,  where  records 
show  that  in  eight  Mississippi  counties  that 
changed  over  from,  commodities  to  food 
stamps  (the  department  won't  permit  both 
programs  to  operate  in  the  same  county  be- 
cause, with  its  usual  optimism,  it  assumes 
a  family  getting  cheap  food  doesn't  need 
additional  free  food)  the  list  of  participants 
fell  off  by  21,000 — which  can  be  presumed 
to  be  the  number  who  did  not  have  the 
money  to  stay  in. 

Although  these  two  programs  at  present 
are  social  booby  traps,  with  relatively  minor 
adjustments  they  could  be  perfected  and 
with  even  fewer  changes  could  be  spread. 
Agriculture  officials  concede  that  in  the 
South  there  are  17.5  million  people  In  pov- 
erty (nearly  half  tbe  nation's  total)  but 
only  two  million  are  receiving  Federal  food. 

Of  the  283  poorest  counties  in  15  Southern 
and  border  states,  93  counties — the  home  of 
three  million  people  considered  poor  by 
OJE.O.  standards — have  no  form  of  food  dls- 


which  is  rare  not  merely  by  Southern  stand- 
ards but  by  national  standards.  Nowben 
else  in  the  Bible  Belt  are  poor  folks  given 
anything  like  a  comparable  amount  of  assist- 
ance. 

One-foiirth  of  all  Mlssissippians  (about 
470,000)  are  eating  federally  pald-for  food, 
more  even  than  New  York's  charity  food 
population  (440,000).  The  food  comes  via 
Washington,  but  at  least  Mississippi  lets  It  in. 
By  comparison.  South  Carolina  won't  let 
the  commodities  prograna  into  the  state  at 
all  and  permits  tbe  stamp  program  to  op- 
erate in  only  10  of  46  counties;  in  only  three 
of  the  20  poorest  counties  are  the  stamps 
sold,  and  on  such  a  tight  basts  that  only 
10,900  of  the  716,000  poor  in  these  counUea 
are  assisted.  Virginia  has  food  programs  for 
only  1.9  per  cent  of  its  impoverished  people; 
Texas  covers  only  6.6  per  cent;  Louisiana, 
7.9  per  cent.  In  the  Deep  South  no  state  but 
Mississippi  allows  more  than  10.9  per  cent 
of  its  poor  people  to  participate  In  food  pro- 
grams— and  Mississippi  offers  them  to  43,3 
per  cent. 


Tet  MlHlBslppi  is  a  laboratory  of  hunger 
and  of  Federal  fumbling.  On  the  Delta — that 
northwestern  bulge  of  the  state  that  arches 
along  the  river  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg — 
one  can  stand  on  a  steaming  summer  day  and 
be  persuaded  that  God  created  the  world 
limply  to  give  Adam  a  cotton  allotment. 
There  is  big  money  here.  Delta  plantation 
owners  will  take  out  of  the  soil  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  this  year,  most 
of  it  in  tax-supported  crops.  In  the  same 
area,  because  of  newly  mechanized  farming 
techniques.  Government  officials  estimate 
there  will  be  between  60.000  and  100.000  un- 
employed hands  by  this  summer.  And,  since 
Mississippi  has  no  general  state  or  local  wel- 
fare programs,  these  people  must  depend  on 
Federal  largesse. 

Choose  any  shanty;  only  the  number  of 
bodies  Inside  will  vary.  Here  is  a  mother  and 
six  children,  residents  of  Washington  County. 
against  the  river.  Four  of  the  children  are 
asleep  on  the  floor,  "niey  sleep  most  of  the 
day  as  well  as  all  night.  Their  lips  and  legs 
are  covered  with  scabs  and  oi>en  sores.  The 
youngest  has  a  distended  stomach  and  from 
It  the  umbilical  knot  sticks  out  like  a  valve 
from  an  innertube.  Some  days  they  eat  noth- 
ing. Most  days  they  have  one  meal,  of  corn- 
meal.  Washington  County  quit  the  commod- 
ities program  in  March  and  went  on  food 
stamps.  Leftover  commodities  are  all  this 
family  has.  Now,  it  is  after  3  PJi.  and  they 
have  eaten  nothing,  but  the  mother  says 
she  will  cook  "a  little  something"  later  on. 
She  points  to  a  bag  on  the  floor  by  the  stove; 
a  couple  of  inches  of  meal  are  left  of  what 
has  lasted  them  two  weeks.  When  ahe  runs 
out  of  cornmeal,  ahe  will  borrow  something 
from  a  neighbor.  Yes,  ahe  nods,  the  neighbors 
are  In  bad  shape,  too.  But  she  will  get  some- 
thing. 

This  must  be  an  extreme  case,  so  drive  on, 
northeast  into  the  Delta's  proudest  county 
Sunflower,  home  of  Senator  James  O.  ("Our 
Jim")  Eastland,  who  oi>erates  a  6300-acre 
plantation  near  Ruleville.  which  is  also  the 
home  of  Sunflower  County's  next  best-known 
politician.  Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  a  leader 
of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  party. 
Mrs.  Hamer  used  to  be  a  sharecropper,  but. 
like  many  thousands  of  others,  she  was 
chased  off  the  land.  Being  well  lmt>edded  In 
the  32-mlllion  in  this  country  officially  desig- 
nated as  impoverished.  Mrs.  Hamer  speaks 
empirically:  "The  main  problem  about  bein' 
poor  is  that  it  only  leaves  you  the  choice 
between  not  eatln'  at  all  and  eatin'  so  bad 
you  wonder  if  that  is  a  improvement." 

Although  reared  on  a  farm  and  now  mid- 
dle-aged, she  has  eaten  turkey  only  twice 
In  her  life,  once  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
comedian  Dick  Gregory  shipped  a  batch  of 
the  birds  to  Mississippi  Negroes  and  the 
other  time  when  she  bought  a  tiirkey  on  the 
installment  plan  and  paid  for  It  at  the  rate 
of  70  cents  a  week.  When  the  conversation 
turns  to  food.  Mrs.  Hamer  will  always  men- 
tion those  two  turkeys,  because  otherwise  she 
bas  nothing  to  talk  about  except  the  cus- 
tomary meal  that  gets  on  her  table — ^meat 
that  Is  thinly  attached  to  hog  neckbones  (she 
broke  off  a  front  tooth  discovering  ju»t  how 
thinly  attached).  She  Is  a  big  woman,  built 
out  In  rings  of  starch — ^rlce  and  grits  and 
more  grits  and  flour — held  together  by  bean 
proteins.  Perhaps  once  a  year  she  eats  frilit. 
but  only  if  a  friend  who  has  moved  to  the 
relatively  luxurious  welfare  rolls  of  the  North 
"ends  it.  She  cannot  afford  it  herself. 

Even  the  little  towns  of  Mississippi,  places 
like  Indianola,  county  seat  of  Sunflower, 
have  their  slums  and  they  are  full  of  farm 
hands  who  no  longer  have  a  farm  to  work 
on  and  have  come  Into  town  to  do  their 
ftarving.  i  met  a  boy  in  Indianola  who  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  that  day  but  a  plate  of 
butterbeans;  the  day  before  it  had  l>een 
bread  and  butterbeans;  the  day  before  that. 
•«aln  Just  butterbeans.  Sometlmea,  he  said.  It 
»as  bread  alone.  One-course  diets  are  com- 


monplace. Kenneth  Dean,  executive  director 
of  the  Mississippi  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions who  has  moved  among  these  people  for 
many  months,  describes  a  typical  hardship 
case: 

"Breakfast  will  be  grits,  molasses  and  bis- 
cuit. For  lunch,  the  adults  will  eat  nothing, 
and  tbe  children  who  are  at  home  will  be 
given  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  Kool- 
Ald  or  water,  "nie  evening  meal  usually  con- 
sists of  boiled  beans  and  cornbread."  In  the 
worst  cases,  which  are  not  uncommon,  "there 
is  usually  no  table  on  which  to  eat.  and  what 
little  food  there  is  is  eaten  by  hand  out  of  a 
bowl  or  from  a  newspaper  on  the  floor." 

With  hunger  so  abundant  and  easy  to 
find,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  react  to  it  in 
a  dramatic  fashion.  But  this  has  not  l>een 
the  case.  Seventeen  months  ago.  Congress- 
man Joseph  Resnick,  Democrat  of  New  York, 
made  a  tour  of  Mlssisslf^i  and  came  back 
to  Washington  writing  letters  to  all  the  ap- 
propriate Administration  leaders  about  the 
"desperation  point  of  ...  .  starving  Negroes." 
Nothing  happened. 

A  month  later  35  Negroes  Invaded  the 
abandoned  Greenville,  Miss.,  Air  Force  Base, 
and  before  a  phalanx  of  troops  was  flown  in 
to  evict  them  they  distributed  leaflets  ex- 
plaining: "We  are  here  because  we  are  hun- 
gry and  cold  and  we  have  no  jobs  or  land." 
It  made  the  front  i>age8  as  a  protest  story, 
but  their  appeal  for  food  somehow  went 
astray.  Last  summer  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's own  Civil  Rights  Advisory  Coun- 
cil held  hearings  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  made 
confidential  recommendations  to  Secretary 
Freeman  that  he  act  upon  their  "deep  sense 
of  urgency"  that  something  must  be  done 
swiftly  "before  suffering,  hopelessness  and 
frtistratlon  make  an  evolutionary  approach 
extremely  difficult  and  Infinitely  more  ex- 
pensive, if  not — for  an  interim — impossible." 
About  the  same  time,  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  Arkansas  State  Welfare  Director  A.  J. 
Moss  was  writing  letters  to  Freeman,  warn- 
ing that  thousands  of  families  would  soon  be 
unemployed  on  the  Arkansas  Delta  and  that 
the  food  situation  was  critical.  Neither  warn- 
ing disquieted  the  adamant  Agriculture  De- 
partment calm. 

Then,  in  April,  the  Clark-Kennedy  troupe 
bit  Mississippi,  accompanied  by  TV  camera- 
men, journalistic  jongleurs  and  the  usual 
ballyhoo  machinery.  It  made  a  difference.  At 
this  point  Freeman  began  to  move  cautiously. 
He  dUpatched  two  of  his  aides — Howard 
Davis  and  William  Sealx>m — to  Mississippi 
for  a  confidential  report.  I>avis  and  Sealwrn 
found,  of  course,  what  everyone  else  had 
been  reporting  for  more  than  a  year:  many 
Mlssissippians  are  limp  with  malnutrition, 
many  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food  stamps, 
and  some  landlords  are  proflteertng  off  the 
programs.  Among  the  cases  of  suffering  they 
cited  a  man  In  Wlnstonvllle,  father  of  six, 
who  got  into  the  food  stamp  program  only 
because  "a  New  York  A3.C.  newsman  on  as- 
signment in  Mississippi  gave  him  $12  twice 
to  buy  food  stamps.  He  does  not  know  what 
he  will  do  when  his  present  oommodltles  and 
stamp  supplies  are  gone." 

Another  case:  Mrs.  Effle  Mae  Jackson  of 
Billy  May  Plantation,  mother  of  five,  "has  a 
problem  of  having  the  date  to  buy  stamps 
come  prior  to  receipt  of  her  check  from  wel- 
fare. To  meet  this  she  borrows  from  her 
landlord  the  $22  each  month,  and  when  her 
check  comes  he  charges  her  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  which  means  she  has  to  pay  $33  for 
the  stamps  each  nxmth."  This,  plus  her  $10- 
a-month  rent,  means  that  she  must  pay  $43 
for  food  and  rent  out  of  the  $55  she  gets  from 
welfare. 

For  some  reason,  the  story  Davis  and  Sea- 
bom  brought  back  penetrated  where  others 
had  failed.  Freeman  wrote  Senator  Clark  that 
he  was  "deeply  concerned  about  their  flnd- 
Ings"  and  that  be  might  change  the  rules  to 
make  persons  with  no  Income  pay  only  a 


fourth  as  much  as  at  present.  He  said  this  be- 
fore talking  with  Congressman  Whltten. 
After  the  latest  Whltten  conversation.  Free- 
man told  Jack  Conway,  head  of  tbe  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  of  the  AJi.-CI.O. 
and  unofficial  boss  of  Walter  Reuther's 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  that  he 
isn't  going  to  try  to  cut  the  stamps'  cost 
"until  the  department  budget  gets  out  of 
Wbltten's  conamittee." 

And  that  is  where  reform  of  the  program 
stands  today.  It  hasnt  started. 

Civil  rights  leaders  damn  Freeman  for  not 
opening  his  ears  until  two  winters  had 
passed  since  he  was  first  alerted  to  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  foodlees  Southern  Negro. 
But  Freeman  is  not  his  own  man  in  this 
dispute.  In  many  respects  he  is  the  prisoner 
of  the  Southerners  who  command  the  agri- 
culture committees  and  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  ifi  both  houses 
of  Congress.  As  human-support  programs, 
neither  the  free  commodities  nor  the  food 
stamps  are  popular  with  these  groups.  A 
bill  is  now  being  pushed  by  some  House 
Southerners  that  would  kill  the  food  stamp 
program  by  making  it  prohibitively  costly 
for  many  states,  particularly  those  states 
in  Dixie  with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
Negroes.  Many  farm-oriented  legislators  have 
a  hoary  suspicion  that  any  give-away  pro- 
gram promotes  shlftlessness  among  the 
menials. 

Nowhere  Is  this  attitude  better  seen  than 
In  Alabama,  where  tbe  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral food  is  made  inversely  to  need,  and  also 
Inversely  to  the  concentration  of  Negroes. 
The  30  richest  counties,  in  the  top  half  of 
the  state,  participate  In  the  free-food  pro- 
gram; the  37  poorest  counties  in  the  bot- 
tom do  not.  Although  not  notorious  for  pam- 
pering Negroes,  the  Alabama  administration 
nevertheless  encourages  the  acceptance  of 
Federal  surplus  foods  by  the  counties  be- 
cause it  Is  a  svire-fire  way  of  "iieatlng"  Wash- 
ington. For  a  very  small  expense — about 
one  or  two  cents  a  day  per  recipient — the 
counties  receive  a  cornucopia  of  food.  Mont- 
gomery County,  for  example,  would  pay 
about  $15,000  a  year  as  the  cost  of  distrib- 
uting almost  $1,000,000  in  commodities  to  Its 
people. 

But  MontgcMnery  County  wont  enter  tbe 
program.  Neither  will  other  counties  where 
most  of  the  state's  Negroes  live.  Tallapoosa 
County,  home  of  the  State  Welfare  Com- 
missioner, refuses  to  pay  the  $10,000  required 
to  dUtrtbute  $700,000  worth  of  surplus  foods. 
The  Negro  leaders  of  Hale  County  have  been 
trying  for  two  years  to  get  county  officials 
to  bring  in  a  food  program.  First  the  officials 
said  it  was  too  expensive,  but  when  Wash- 
ington offered  to  bear  the  total  cost,  they  still 
refused.  Agriculture  officials  refuse  to  flght 
this  kind  of  local  obstinacy.  Secretary  Free- 
man promised  a  commodities  program  for 
Hale  last  August,  but  he  hasn't  delivered 
it  yet. 

Could  the  Federal  Government  just  send 
the  food  in  anyway,  without  local  approval, 
and  have  Federal  workers  distribute  it  or  let 
the  poor  people  distribute  it  themselves? 
Yes;  for  30  years  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire 
has  had  power  to  distribute  food  where 
emergencies  exist.  And.  when  pressed  hard 
enough,  he  will.  When  Negroes  in  Dallas 
County,  already  warmed  up  by  the  Selma  civil 
rights  activities  m  1866,  began  demonstrat- 
ing loudly  because  they  wanted  food.  Fed- 
eral officials  told  Dallas  County  leaders  tbe 
food  was  coming  in.  and  if  they  wouldn't 
distribute  it,  civil  rights  leaders  would.  Dallas 
County  surrendered  and  took  the  goods,  but 
the  scope  of  the  victory  is  disputed.  Some  say 
it  only  hardened  the  will  of  surrounding 
counties  to  resist. 

Tills  kind  of  tugging  and  heaving  reveals 
the  great  weakness  of  the  food  programs: 
commercial  interests  of  the  South  use  them 
for  reprisal  and  coercion.  Tliey  are  the  polit- 
ical and  social  weapons  of  a  region.  Free  Fed- 
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ml  food  waa  valued  by  the  Delta  planters 
tor  many  years  because,  by  allowing  their 
blred  bands  to  live  off  It  through  the  winter, 
it  became  a  kind  of  subsidy  for  the  fturmers. 
(Free  commodltlea  were  never  given  to 
Delta  Negroes  after  spring  plowing  time,  be- 
cause a  little  htinger  was  expected  to  make 
them  eager  to  earn  «S  a  day  In  the  fields.) 

But  now  that  farming  has  become  almost 
totally  mechanized,  field  hands  are,  as  one 
planter  put  It.  "as  useless  as  a  mule."  They 
and  their  shotgun  shanties  only  clutter  the 
landscape,  chafing  the  consciences  and  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  region.  Oet  rid  of  them. 
&nd  what  better  way  than  to  shift  to  a  food 
program  they  cannot  afford?  Half  of  the 
Delta  counties  have  already  dropped  the 
commodities  and  put  In  food  stamps.  "What 
does  that  mean?"  asked  Amzle  Moore,  a  Negro 
leader  from  Cleveland,  Miss.  "TtMt  means 
starve  or  go  to  Chicago.  Well,  we're  not  going 
to  Chicago.  We  don't  want  the  stamps  unless 
it's  a  free  stamp  program." 

The  angry  Negroes  have  some  support. 
That  faint  thunder  in  the  distance  may  de- 
velop  Into  a  real  challenge.  The  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  circulated  a  memo 
Implying  that  Freeman  has  ignored  his  ob- 
vious powers  to  bring  relief.  The  commission 
urges  free  food  stamps  for  the  penniless  and 
both  programs  operating  simultaneously  In 
the  poorest  counties.  The  leaders  of  Reu- 
tber's  Citizens  Crusade  want  to  strip  Free- 
man of  his  role  In  distributing  food  and  turn 
the  whole  Job  over  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare-^whlch  was 
In  fact  Senator  John  Kennedy's  proposal  In 
1969.  The  Crusade  Is  putting  out  some  pretty 
snappish  statements  about  the  preeminence 
Of  nutrition  over  profits.  And  now  Senator 
Javlts  has  asked  the  Senate  Executive  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  to  consider  the 
"strip  Tteeman"  proposal. 

If  Impoverished  Southerners  are  Judged 
strictly  as  an  economic  factor,  more  food  to 
keep  thecd  alive  can  be  viewed  skeptically  as 
merely  a  temporary  solution  to  the  problem 
of  making  them  profitable.  But  for  them 
temporarlness  has  always  been  a  relative 
matter,  and  they  would  probably  just  as  soon 
be  fed  even  on  that  basis — for,  as  one  high 
Citizens  Crusade  official  pointed  out:  "We've 
been  keeping  them  alive  on  a  temporary  basis 
for  SOO  years."  Something  more  permanent, 
he  felt,  Is  not  wholly  impossible  and  Is  "lim- 
ited only  by  the  amount  of  money  that 
American  capitalism,  with  Its  Dlzlecrat- 
domlnated  agriculture  committees  In  Con- 
gress, is  willing  to  spend  to  create  a  20th- 
centiury  civilization  in  the  South."  The 
vagueness  of  the  statement  Is  Important; 
here  is  a  man  who  for  a  lifetime  has  been 
professionally  concerned  with  labor  and 
housing  conditions  of  the  Southern  poor,  and 
yet  he  has  no  specific  plans  to  improve 
them,  and  the  specific  planners  have  not 
come  much  farther. 

Many  say  that  the  salvation  of  the  himgry 
Negro  lies  in  modification  of  the  agricxiltural 
South  with  industry.  It  is  an  old  dream. 
Since  the  days  of  Gov.  Hugh  White's  "Bal- 
ance Agriculture  With  Industry"  program  a 
generation  ago,  Mlssissii^i  has  been  trying 
to  bring  In  the  smokestacks,  and  the  same 
has  been  true  for  the  South  as  a  whole  since 
the  days  of  Henry  Orady.  Yet  the  skies  over 
the  South's  vast  boondocks  are  Just  about 
as  blue  and  unsmudged  as  ever.  Others,  In- 
cluding such  practical  groups  as  the  South- 
em  Regional  Council,  are  pushing  for  farm 
cooperatives  to  give  the  landed  Negro  Inde- 
pendence from  a  repressive  social  structure. 
But  this,  too,  though  spottily  successful,  Is 
something  that  has  been  tried  off  and  on 
for  years  without  more  than  denting  the 
general  poverty  of  the  black  farmer. 

These  efforts  and  failures  are  quite  beside 
the  point  to  the  Negro  who  faces  another 
one-meal,  beans-only  day.  Very  much  to  the 
point  Is  the  knowledge  that  bis  life  can  be 
changed,  and  immediately,  by  the  simplest 
of  Agriculture  Department  fiats. 


If  change  does  come.  It  will  probably  take 
some  powerfTil  motivating  emotion  to  achieve 
It.  But  there  Is  hope  for  that,  too.  When 
Robert  Kennedy  returned  from  his  safari 
into  MlsslEslppl's  shanty  jungles,  he  told  of 
seeing  people  who  sat  one  meal  every  two 
days,  but  he  described  the  results  only  as 
"extreme  hunger."  For  politicians,  "starva- 
tion" Is  a  smut  word.  They  don't  like  to  come 
right  out  and  say  It  exists  In  this  country — 
so  it  becomes  "hunger"  or  "malnutrition" — 
and  even  less  do  thsy  like  to  see  that  which 
the  taboo  word  dncrtbes;  It  embcurasses 
them.  Testifying  before  a  Senate  group  about 
swollen  bellies  and  running  sores  and  all  the 
cottonpatch  grotesqnerlee  he  had  seen,  Ken- 
nedy several  times  became  so  embarrassed  he 
laughed.  The  last  best  hope  of  "extremely 
hungry"  folks  is  that  that  discomfort  will 
spread. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
that  It  Is  not  germane  to  the  purpoees 
or  objectives  of  this  bill,  that  It  does  not 
amend  any  of  the  sections  covered  by  this 
blU  or  the  subject  matter  touched  on  by 
this  bin. 

This  bill  relates  only  to  sections  IS  and 
16.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  relates  to  section 
5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  point. 

The  purix>se  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
1318,  as  spelled  out  In  Its  title,  Is  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  My 
amendment  would  do  Just  that.  It  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  Just  as  have  been  the  amend- 
ments offered  and  debated  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

I  sutoilt  that  the  sunendment  is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Landrcv)  .  The 
Chair  la  ready  to  rule. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  amended, 
amends  two  sections  of  existing  law. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  add  an- 
other section  to  the  pending  bill  would 
amend  a  third  section  of  existing  law. 

The  Chair  rules,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  food  stamp  program  as  it  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1964.  Some  Members 
of  the  House  have  had  no  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  this  program  so  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  explain  just  how  it 
woiics. 

First  of  all,  the  county  or  city  or  the 
local  unit  of  government  must  want  the 
program.  They  must  ask  for  it.  This  re- 
quest is  made  to  the  State  agency  which 
is  charged  with  the  operation  of  State- 
administered,  or  aided  relief  programs. 

Thus,  not  only  must  the  local  unit  ap- 
prove, but  so  also  must  the  individual 
State  government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
local  unit.  The  program  Is  designed  in 
this  manner  so  as  to  maximize  State  con- 
trol and  regulation,  and  to  minimize 
overlapping  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility. The  crux  ol  the  Federal  direction 
is  the  requirement  that  the  State  must 
use  the  same  criteria  for  food  stamp  eli- 


gibility as  Is  used  for  its  own  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  assures  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  uniformity  of  regulation  in  keep- 
ing with  the  State's  existing  programs 
Further,  it  assures  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  employment  of  the  regular 
State  administrative  machinery  in  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  State  is  also  responsible  for 
the  safekeeping  and  transmittal  of  the 
food  stamps  to  the  individual  participant. 

Each  year,  foUovrlng  the  congressional 
appropriation,  Federal  food  stamp  ofB- 
clals  enter  into  extensive  discussions  with 
the  States.  Each  State  then  determines 
the  priority  of  counties  within  the  State 
and  submits  formal  requests  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  New  areas  are 
then  designated  to  insure  equitable  na- 
tional distribution. 

Once  a  new  area  is  designated,  a  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and  information  is 
begim  to  fully  acquaint  the  locality  with 
the  program. 

The  next  step  Is  certification  of  eligible 
families  and  the  issuance  of  identifica- 
tion cards.  This  is  done  by  regular,  local 
welfare  personnel.  Families  are  certified 
for  a  specific  amount  of  bonus  coupons, 
dependent  on  need.  Income,  and  assets. 
Each  family  is  required  to  contribute 
toward  the  purchase  of  coupons  that 
amount  of  money  which  it  would  nor- 
mally spend  on  groceries.  Both  the 
amount  the  families  pay  and  the  value 
of  the  bonus  coupons  are  limited,  and  this 
will  vary  from  State  to  State,  dependent 
on  local  conditions. 

The  family  must  then  budget  its  in- 
come in  order  to  have  on  hand  the  nec- 
essary money  when  the  authorization  to 
purchase  is  received.  This  authorization 
to  purchase  is  set  up  on  a  monthly,  bi- 
weekly, or  weekly  basis.  Food  coupons 
can  be  purchased  when  the  participant 
shows  his  identification  card  and  sur- 
renders his  authorization  to  purchase 
and  pays  his  share  of  the  cost.  The 
amoimt  of  the  authorization  and  the 
family's  share  will  change  as  the  family's 
circumstances  change. 

The  local  agency  decides  where  the 
coupons  will  be  sold  but  it  Is  usually 
banks  or  government  offices.  Once  the  in- 
dividual has  the  coupons  in  hand,  he  may 
spend  them  as  he  would  money  in  any 
approved  retail  food  store.  Retail  out- 
lets— grocery  stores — may  win  approval 
simply  by  demonstrating  they  are  a  bona 
fide  retail  food  outlet  and  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  and  willingness  to  com- 
ply with  them.  The  rules  are  simple  and 
pertain  principally  to  proper  identifica- 
tion of  the  purchaser  and  the  eligibility 
of  the  merchandise.  Imported  foods,  to- 
bacco, alcoholic  beverages,  and  nonfood 
items  are  prohibited.  The  store  ownei 
handles  the  coupons  Just  as  he  would 
money,  depositing  them  in  his  bank.  The 
bank  is  reimbursed  for  deposited  coupons 
by  the  Treasury  Department  through  the 
normal  banking  channels. 

Cooperation  among  store  owners  and 
banks  has  been  excellent.  The  stores  vary 
from  the  simplest  comer  store  to  the 
largest  of  the  chaln-tverated  outlets. 
The  stores  are  checked  out  from  time  to 
time  by  a  limited  staff  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  divide  their  time  between 
the  food  stamp  program  and  other  activ- 
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itles  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service. 

Briefly,  that  is  how  the  program  works. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  just  recap  the  liigh- 
lights  of  the  program: 

First.  It  is  a  voluntary  program. 

Second.  It  is  administered  by  the  States 
through  existing  charmels. 

Third.  The  food  is  getting  to  those  who 
need  it  and  In  proportion  to  their  needs. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  model  of  administrative 
simplicity  and  is  worlding  very  smoothly. 

Fifth.  Abuse  of  the  program  Is  mini- 
mal— almost  nonexistent. 

Sixth.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  very 
low. 

Seventh.  It  has  expanded  farm 
markets. 

Eighth.  It  stimulates  the  overall  econ- 
omy in  every  area  where  it  operates. 

The  present  food  stamp  program  re- 
sults from  one  of  the  outstanding  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  continued  as  it  is  now 
operating. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  unqualified  support  for  ex- 
tension of  the  food  stamp  program  as 
presently  operative. 

The  program.  In  making  food  avail- 
able at  discount  price  to  low-income 
families,  has  received  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  Hawaii,  with  approximately 
6,000  participants  who  will  purchase  an 
estimated  $405,192  worth  of  coupons  in 
fiscal  1968. 

The  food  stamp  program,  which  bene- 
fits some  2  million  people  throughout  the 
country  at  present.  Is  operative  In  229 
congressional  districts,  and  many  others 
have  applied  for  Inclusion.  This  simple 
expedient  of  enabling  needy  people  to 
obtain  about  $26  worth  of  food  for  $20  in 
coupon  purchases,  has  drawn  the  sup- 
port of  the  public,  retail  merchants,  and 
State  and  local  govenunents,  as  an  effec- 
tive way  to  allow  poor  people  to  meet 
their  family's  basic  nutritional  needs 
without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity. 

The  program  was  Inaugurated  in 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  on  April  12.  1966.  Only 
300  famUles  in  the  State  had  signed  up 
for  the  program  in  its  early  stages;  now 
1.911  famiUes  or  7.412  individuals  bene- 
fit from  this  assistance;  more  will  be 
added,  hopefully  in  the  near  future.  By 
Presidential  designation.  Maui  and 
Kauai  Counties  were  added  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1966.  as  among  402  new  food 
stamp  districts.  The  State  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  John  A.  Bums  has  moved 
expeditiously  to  implement  the  program 
and  arrange  for  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative costs;  it  recognizes  fully  how 
this  remarkably  simple  food  utilization 
program  adds  to  the  variety  of  social 
services  extended  to  our  citizens  in 
greatest  need.  The  comity  of  Hawaii  was 
designated  to  receive  such  aid  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967,  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman;  the  inauguration  of 
the  Hawaii  County  program  as  of  April  3 
of  this  year  means  that  food  stamps  are 
available  In  every  area  of  my  State. 

According  to  April  figures  released  by 
Christina  Lam,  food  stamp  coordinator 
for  the  State  department  of  social  serv- 
ices, these  1,911  families  received  $149,- 
200  worth  of  groceries  for  $106,758  of 
their  own  money.  The  need  for  the  pro- 


gram is  emphasized  In  an  article  by 
Barbara  Milz,  "Food  Stamp  Program 
Turns  Out  Quite  a  Tasty  Dish,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
May  11.  and  which  I  am  adding  at  the 
end  of  this  statement  as  a  record  of  the 
need  for  continuing  food  stamps. 

I  have  heard  no  serious  criticism 
leveled  at  this  Federal-State  cooperative 
program,  have  heard  of  no  charges  of 
misuse  or  fraud  In  coimectlon  with  it. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  filled 
with  dismay  at  the  inclusion  in  HH.  1318 
of  an  amendment  that  will  require  the 
participating  local  political  subdivisions 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  bonus  costs 
effective  July  1,  1969.  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  the  logic  of  such  a  provision  which  I 
fear  will  effectively  kill  the  program  in 
many,  if  not  all,  areas.  In  calling  for  the 
States  to  meet  a  modest  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  program,  the  committee  re- 
port expresses  the  view  that  "State  and 
local  cost  sharing  will  bring  greater 
local  responsibility  and  control  into  the 
operation  of  this  program"  without  doc- 
umenting a  single  instance  of  the  ab- 
sence of  such  local  responsibility.  In- 
deed, since  the  program  Is  a  voluntary 
one,  requiring  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  the  bearing  of  costs  for  same 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  we  have  prima 
facie  evidence  of  local  sharing  of  the  re- 
sponsibility wherever  the  program  is  in 
operation.  Administrative  costs  borne  by 
the  States  include  those  for  such  activi- 
ties as  data  processing,  checkwritlng, 
making  payments  to  the  banks  for  is- 
suing coupons,  and  paying  the  salaries 
of  local  administrative  personnel. 

It  is  probably  true  that  many  of  the 
congressional  districts  not  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program 
have  been  held  back  by  the  necessity  for 
meeting  these  administrative  expenses, 
and  I  fear  that  the  pending  amendment 
requiring  assumption  of  20  percent  of  the 
bonus  costs  of  the  stamps  will  not  only 
effectively  keep  all  nonpartlclpating  dis- 
tricts from  ever  applying,  but  wUl  elimi- 
nate Hawaii  and  many  other  States  from 
future  participation. 

Using  the  Deparianent  of  Agriculture 
projections  made  available  to  us  by  our 
very  able  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  who  is  leading  the  fight 
against  adoption  of  this  amendment,  I 
note  that  Hawaii's  participation  by  fis- 
cal 1970  will  approximate  $500,000  worth 
of  bonus  coupons.  This  means  that 
passage  of  the  20-percent  amendment 
wUl  require  my  State  to  appropriate 
$100,000  per  year  in  addition  to  the  costs 
it  is  already  bearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  always  been  a  federally  initi- 
ated project  and  should  remain  so  if  its 
benefits  are  to  continue.  As  far  back  as 
the  86th  Congress,  legislation  was  passed 
to  allow  for  distribution  of  food  to  needy 
citizens  imder  a  stamp  plan,  but  it  re- 
mained for  President  Kennedy  to  exer- 
cise the  Executive  authority  to  actually 
put  such  a  plan  into  operation  in  1061. 
This  pilot  program  of  assistance  to  eight 
depressed  communities  was  expanded  to 
a  nationvrlde  operation  with  the  passage 
of  HJl.  10222  In  1964  and  the  subsequent 
signing  of  Public  Law  88-525  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  August  31  of  that  year. 


The  President  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $195  million  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  1968,  and  I  applaud  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  recognitioa  of  the  value 
of  the  plan  by  authorizing  the  fuU 
amount  requested.  One  Member  after 
another  has  stood  up  in  this  debate  to 
extol  the  food  stamp  program  for  its 
effectiveness  in  his  district,  and  the  only 
arguments  I  have  heard  expressed 
against  it  are  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
already  doing  too  much  for  the  poor  In 
America.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that 
in  a  land  as  prosperous  as  ours,  when 
there  are  still  vast  numbers  of  citizens, 
young  and  old,  not  capable  of  adequately 
feeding  themselves,  then  we  are  not 
doing  nearly  as  much  as  conscience  and 
humanity  demand.  To  deprive  some  2 
million  people  of  this  one  additional 
means  of  securing  the  very  basics  of  life 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reversal  of  the 
great  strides  we  have  made  in  attempt- 
ing to  provide  a  richer,  fuller  life  for  all 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
tend the  food  stamp  program  without 
the  20  percent  amendment  so  that  we 
may  not  witness  the  slow  demise  of  this 
meaningful  and  vital  Federal  asslstanoe 
to  the  less  fc»-timate  among  us. 

(From  the  Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser, 
May  11,  1967] 

Pood  Stamp  Pboosam  Tuaira  Odt  Qum  a 
Tastt  Dub 

(By  Barbara  Mils) 

Food  stamps  Issued  luuler  a  joint  Psderal- 
State  program  added  more  than  $42,383  worth 
of  food  to  the  tables  of  low-income  HawaU 
famUles  last  month. 

"I  Just  wish  we  could  tell  everybody  about 
this,"  said  Christina  Lam,  food  stamp  co- 
ordinator for  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

"All  our  lower  income  families  should  be 
able  to  eat  better,  and  through  this  program, 
we  can  help  them  do  so." 

When  the  food  stamp  started  in  HawaU  a 
year  ago,  only  300  families  signed  up.  Tbe 
rolls  now  list  1,911  famiUee— 7,413  individ- 
uals. 

"This  Isnt  simply  a  welfare  program,"  Miss 
Lam  said.  "It's  a  program  that  helps  theee 
people  help  themselves." 

Miss  Lam  explained  that  while  many  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  members  are  on  welfare, 
some  are  not.  "We  even  have  student  famUles, 
families  where  the  couple  Is  attending  the 
University  and  getting  by  on  very  little  in- 
come," she  said. 

"We  coiildnt  aid  them  In  any  other  way, 
but  with  this  food  stamp  program,  we're 
seeing  weU  fed,  healthy  babies. 

"Tomato  puree  is  much  cheaper  than 
canned  tomatoes.  Mainland  eggs  are  Just  as 
good  as  Island  eggs,  and  they're  much 
cheaper.  And  we're  teaching  our  participants 
things  Ulce  this." 

"This  Is  an  educational  program,  too.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  teach  the  people  to 
make  better  use  of  food,  to  serve  better  meals 
with  what  they  have." 

Miss  Idm  named  with  obvious  pride  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  of  nutri- 
tionists who  work  out  low-cost  menus  and 
recipes  for  the  food  program. participants. 

Participating  members  in  the  program  re- 
ceive a  new  recipe  or  a  shopping  bint  each 
month.  "They  complain  if  they  dont."  Miss 
Lam  said. 

"And  this  Is  the  first  time  many  of  our 
people  using  the  progrsm  have  been  In 
banks. 

"The  people  who  qualify  for  the  program 
come  in  here  to  the  Social  Servloee  Depart- 
ment and  are  certified  for  the  procrmm. 
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"Thej  receive  an  authorization  to  pur- 
chase food  coupons  and  an  Identity  card. 

"Then,  the  person  goes  to  the  bank  once  a 
month  with  his  authoriaatlon,  and  buys  the 
Xood  coupons  there.  Only,  be  gets  more 
coupons  than  he  pays  for." 

Mlsa  Lam  pullad  out  a  chart  to  expUln. 
"Say  for  Instance  you  are  living  alone  and 
your  net  Income  la  $100  a  month.  You  would 
be  paying  about  $30  for  food  Items  alone. 
If  you  spend  that  fOO  for  food  coupons,  you'd 
get  936  worth  ot  ooupons." 

liCiaa  Lam  pointed  to  another  line  in  the 
chart.  "Look  at  this  one.  If  a  five-member 
family  has  a  net  income  of  $376  a  month, 
they  can  spend  $84  for  food  stamps.  For  this 
amount  they  will  receive  food  stamps  worth 
tlia.  That's  an  increase  of  $28  they  can  spend 
for  food." 

"Mamas  like  thla  plan.  Papa  can't  use  the 
food  stamps  for  beer." 

Mlsa  Lam  switched  back  to  bcmks  and  the 
food  stamp  plan. 

"The  First  National  Bank,  all  but  in  some 
places  on  the  Big  Island,  Is  where  ovir  people 
go  to  buy  their  food  stamps.  The  banks  have 
been  cooperating  beautifully. 

"For  many  of  o\ir  i>eopIe  this  Is  the  first 
time  they've  ever  been  in  a  bank.  It's  one  of 
tboae  things  we're  doing  that's  educational. 

"Tlia  banks  get  a  tiny  service  fee  for  han- 
dling thla,  but  we  think  It's  Important  to  get 
our  people  into  banlcs,  get  them  iised  to 
things  other  people  are  \ised  to. 

"When  people  first  come  into  our  program, 
some  are  disappointed  because  they  think  we 
are  going  to  give  them  money. 

"We  dont.  They  have  to  make  that  first  in- 
vestment on  their  own.  They  have  to  use 
their  own  money  to  buy  the  stamps,  but  then 
they  gat  lo  much  more  for  their  money  that 
way." 

April  figures  show  that  the  1.911  families  in 
the  program  here  spent  $100,758  of  their  own 
money  for  food.  For  this  they  received  $149,- 
200  worth  of  grocerlee  in  the  stores. 

The  Federal  government  will  pay  the 
grocers  for  the  stamps  the  stores  accept  in- 
stead of  cash. 

"It's  so  much  better  than  the  old  surplus 
food  program,"  Miss  Lam  said. 

"Under  that,  the  people  got  only  what 
happened  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  time.  Our 
local  pec^le  might  not  Ilka  too  much  beans, 
com  meal,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  that's  what 
they  got  under  tha  old  program. 

"And  the  butter  we  used  to  get,"  Miss  Lam 
remonbered.  shuddering  slightly.  "It  would 
oome  in  by  ship,  and  there  wouldn't  be  room 
for  it  on  the  docks,  and  it  would  get  all 
melting,  and  we'd  have  to  scurry  arovm.d  try- 
ing to  find  a  place  to  store  it  until  we  could 
get  it  to  the  people.  This  program  is  ever  so 
much  better. 

"But  so  many  of  the  people  remember  the 
old  program,  and  they  may  think  the  new 
program  Is  like  that.  They  need  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  program  is  good  before  they'll 
signup. 

"It's  a  long,  slow  process,  getting  all  the 
eligible  families  told  about  the  program. 
Please  help  us  get  them  the  word  I" 

Miss  Lam  also  wanted  people  to  be  told 
that  if  they  cant  get  to  the  department  to 
sign  up,  it's  possible  a  worker  can  visit  them 
at  home. 

"We  know  it's  difflcult  for  some  people  to 
oome  in  here,"  she  said.  "Ask  those  In  rural 
areas  to  call  us  at  607-711,  ext  383,  and  well 
take  the  applications  tn  the  field. 

"Well  also  call  at  the  homes  of  people  who 
are  too  elderly  to  get  around  easily,  or  who 
otherwise  Just  can't  get  to  our  office. 

"On  the  Neighbor  Islands,  the  low  Income 
families  can  get  the  same  service  by  calling 
their  Social  Services  office  there." 

Miss  Lam  is  armed  with  cconmenta  from 
people  who  like  the  food  stamp  program. 

A  telling  statement  from  a  mother  of  10 
children  sums  up  the  feeling:  "I  wish  they 
had  it  when  I  was  a  child." 


Mr.  MOORHEAJD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  legislation  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  In  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment  requiring  20 -percent  cost 
sharing  by  the  States. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  16  States  which 
passes  along  a  50-percent  administrative 
cost  charge  to  Its  municipalities  under 
existing  law,  so  ttiere  is  already  cost 
sharing  in  certification  and  coupon 
costs.  Since  the  principal  need  for  a 
Federal  assistance  program  to  aid  needy 
households  with  grocery  bills  stems 
from  the  fact  that  States  and  localities 
were  unable  to  raise  the  funds  to  finance 
public  assistance  programs  that  would 
provide  a  minimum  level  of  food  for  low- 
income  families,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect that  these  same  governments  could 
now  absor"}  an  additional  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  bonus  coupons.  In  my  county 
of  Allegheny  this  would  amoimt  to  an 
addlUonal  $700,000. 

In  Allegheny  County  60  percent  of  the 
people  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  are  also  public  welfare  recip- 
ients; so  States  and  localities  already 
contribute  significant  sums  indirectly  to 
the  program  in  the  form  of  moneys  used 
by  welfare  people  to  make  regular  cou- 
pon purchases.  Pennsylvania  would  then 
have  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  bonus 
coupons  for  families  not  on  welfare,  as 
well  as  those  receiving  assistance,  be- 
cause many  families  who  would  qualify 
for  assistance  in  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  do  not  qualify  for  public  as- 
sistance. 

Public  assistance  is  probably  the  most 
complex  social  welfare  problem  in  this 
coimtry,  and  one  of  the  greatest  dl£Qcul- 
tles  in  Pennsylvai^  has  been  funding. 
Until  all  of  our  States  and  municipali- 
ties are  able  to  pro? e  their  readiness  and 
ability  to  raise  re?enues  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  believe  it  Is  the  continuing  obli- 
gation of  government  to  continue  to 
support  the  distribution  of  food  and  nu- 
trition to  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  1318  without  the  20-percent  cost- 
sharing  proposal— and  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  authorization  for  this 
program  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  reaches  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AliDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram because  it  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
our  better  programs  for  the  relief  of 
poverty. 

The  self-help  principle  which  is  a  fea- 
ture of  food  stamps  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  realize  that 
the  program  is  not  a  handout  from 
Washington.  States  and  localities  must 
spend  their  own  funds  to  cooperate  in  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  recipients  must 
purchase  approximately  66  percent  of 
the  food  stamps  which  they  receive  in 
order  to  obtain  tha  bonus  coupons.  Im- 
ported foods,  tobacco,  liquor,  and  non- 
food items  may  nort  be  purchased  with 
food  stamps. 

I  regret  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  saw  fit  to  include  the  amend- 
ment requiring  20-percent  State  partici- 
pation. I  am  convinced  that  retention  of 


the  cost-sharing  provision  will  resxUt  In 
discontinuance  of  the  program  in  most 
states  because  of  the  dlfBculties  most 
States  are  experiencing  with  their 
budgets. 

States  and  localities  already  share  in 
the  cost  of  the  program.  They  are  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  administration  which 
amount  to  7  percent  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation. To  require  additional  cost 
sharing  is  unrealistic. 

It  should  be  brought  out  that  farmers 
are  benefiting  from  the  program  as  well 
as  the  needy.  It  utilizes  their  ability  to 
produce  and  helps  prevent  surpluses  by 
moving  additional  foodstuffs  through  the 
marketplace  to  the  consuming  public. 

It  does  not  displace  money  normally 
spent  for  food. 

It  increases  the  food  budgets  of  those 
who  are  qualified  to  participate. 

Increased  sale  of  food  and  its  con- 
sumption has  been  reflected  in  every 
study  conducted  on  this  program.  An 
analysis  of  one  of  the  pilot  programs 
showed  a  24-percent  gain  in  grain  prod- 
ucts consumption  through  direct  use  of 
cereal  products  and  Increased  meat  con- 
sumption. Consumption  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles was  shown  to  have  doubled.  Use  of 
fresh  fruits  was  up  70  percent.  To  the 
housewife,  this  means  a  pound  of  ham- 
burger rather  than  neckbones.  To  the 
child,  it  means  an  apple  or  an  orange  In 
his  lunch  box.  To  the  farmer,  it  means  a 
bigger  market  for  his  produce. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  that  ex- 
panded market  will  consist  of  2  million 
people  in  42  States.  This  is  an  expanded 
market  for  American  food  products. 

The  economic  stimulus  from  this  in- 
creased retail  activity  benefits  the  total 
economy  of  these  areas  and  our  farmers 
share  in  that  as  well. 

I  urge  elimination  of  the  committee 
amendments  and  passage  of  the  Sullivan 
bill  as  originally  introduced. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washhigton.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  sponsored  by  my  good  friend 
and  dlstlngiiished  colleague.  Congress- 
woman  LdsoNOB  Sullivan,  of  Missouri, 
and  against  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
was  so  amended  by  the  committee  that 
it  would  destroy  the  food  stamp  program 
which  is  functioning  successfully  in  40 
States  and  which  will  be  expanded  to 
others  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue  in 
operation. 

The  20-percent  State  participation 
provision  would  unquestionably  compel 
Washington  and  other  participating 
States  to  withdraw  from  tiie  program. 
The  director  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  esti- 
mates that  Washington  would  have  to 
contribute  several  million  dollars  under 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  I  urge  that 
this  committee  amendment  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  in  order  to  restore  the 
original  legislation  sponsored  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Sttluvan. 

The  food  stamp  plan  Is  a  successful 
operation  and  it  should  be  expanded 
rather  than  terminated.  I  believe  that 
we  tn  Congress  should  enact  more  pro- 
grams which  Incorporate  the  self-help 
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features  which  are  a  part  of  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

Self-reliance  and  industriousness  are 
encouraged  when  partidpantfi  In  a  Oov- 
emment  program  are  required  to  pay 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
assistance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
loaining  one-third  of  the  stamps  are  re- 
ceived as  a  bonus  permits  a  more  bal- 
anced and  healthy  diet  of  most  unfortu- 
nate citizens  who  are  required  to  resort 
to  the  program. 

When  the  nine  more  Washington  State 
counties  now  scheduled  to  enter  the  food 
stamp  program  by  early  summer  start 
their  programs,  all  but  three  of  the 
state's  39  counties  will  be  offering  this 
food  help  to  their  needy  and  low-income 
residents. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Washington 
localities  have  adopted  the  food  stamp 
plan  so  widely  is  that  the  program  is  not 
only  less  expensive  to  administer  than 
surplus  food  distribution  but  also  is  more 
effective  in  improving  the  diets  of  the 
poor. 

The  low-income  persons  currently  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  being  able  to  buy 
more  and  better  food  than  they  could 
before  the  coming  of  food  stamps  are 
strong  supporters  of  the  plan,  too.  For 
example,  in  Oakville,  Wash.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  mother  of  eight  children 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  user  of  food 
Stamps.  Each  month  she  puts  $116  of  her 
own  money  into  Federal  food  coupons, 
and  receives  in  return  a  total  value  of 
$160  in  coupons  to  be  spent  on  foods  of 
her  choice.  She  says  that  food  stamps 
enable  her  to  feed  her  family  much  bet- 
ter, and  her  eight  healthy  youngsters, 
ranging  in  age  from  3  to  13,  testify  to  her 
attention  to  nutrition. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  the  Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
accepted  in  essence  the  extension  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  for  another  3  years  as 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  great 
weight  of  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  acted  wisely  and  that  we 
should  today  vote  to  extend  the  act  with- 
out any  change  in  the  administration  or 
the  methods  of  cost  sharing. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  has  Justified  itself  by  per- 
forming smoothly  and  efficiently  during 
the  last  3  years  and,  most  of  all,  it  has 
given  poor  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  means  to  obtain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  which  in  the  past  had  been 
denied  them  by  rising  food  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grams have  on  the  whole  been  admirably 
administered  by  local  agencies  and  the 
overall  direction  of  the  act  has  been  com- 
mendable. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vlUe  Freeman  has  lent  his  dynamic  and 
outstanding  leadership  to  the  effort  and 
I  think  the  results  are  ample  testimony 
to  his  success. 

I  foresee  a  great  future  for  the  food 
stamp  programs  and  I  foresee  an  even 
greater  Impact  toward  relieving  the  tre- 
mendous and  overpowering  burden  of 
providing  a  livable  subsistence  which 
bears  most  heavily  on  those  whose  eco- 
nomic resources  are  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
provides  a  dignified  means  for  a  poor 
family  to  help  themselves  to  an  adequate 


supply  of  nourishment.  This  act  Is  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  Nation  by 
assuring  food  to  those  In  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic strata. 

The  proposal  to  add  a  cost  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  bonus  coupons  on  the  exist- 
ing cost  to  the  States  is  unrealistic  and 
will  TOBiLe  the  program  inf  easible  in  many 
areas.  The  States  and  localities  already 
hold  absolute  control  of  the  program  and 
they  presently  contribute  a  percentage  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  To  require 
more  is  to  place  an  unjustifiable  burden 
on  these  governments. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  as  a  national  program  and 
as  a  supplement  to  the  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  poor,  not  as  a  measure  to 
add  to  their  burdens. 

I  am  hopeful  and  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  we  reject  any  proposal  which  would 
work  to  compound  the  problems  of  the 
poor  in  the  areas  where  those  hardships 
are  most  severe. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  food  stamp 
program  as  it  presently  exists. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  program  in 
its  present  form  it  is  necessary  to  amend 
the  bill,  HR.  1318,  to  eliminate  the  20- 
percent  State  participation  requirement. 
I  urge  that  this  provision  be  eliminated 
because  if  it  is  retained  it  will  certainly 
mean  the  end  of  the  program  in  the 
State  of  California.  In  that  cormection 
I  wish  to  correct  the  record  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  20-percent  State  par- 
ticipation provision  of  the  program  in 
the  State  of  California.  During  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Teagite]  stated  that  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  hsui  not  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  State  partici- 
pation amendment. 

Without  objection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  memo 
which  was  prepared  by  the  California 
State  Etepartment  of  Social  Welfare  un- 
der the  administration  of  State  Welfare 
Director  John  Montgomery,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Reagan.  This  mem- 
orandum sets  forth  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $1,258,327 
would  be  required  to  be  apprc«3rlated  by 
the  legislature  or  provided  by  the  par- 
ticipating counties  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  its  present  level  if  the  present 
amendment  were  adopted. 

The  memo  strongly  urges  the  deletion 
of  the  State  contribution  portion  of  the 
bill  and  solidifies  the  opinion  of  those  of 
us  who  maintain  the  20-percent  coet- 
sharing  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
killing  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  California  State  Depajtment  of 
Social  Welfare  memorandum  is  reprinted 
herewith : 

CAUrosNiA  Food  Stamp  PaocBAX 
1.  nstTK 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
proved (March  30,  1967)  the  extension  and 
budget  authortzatlon  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  However,  HJt.  1318  was  amended 
by  the  committee  to  require,  effective  July  1, 
1969,  participation  by  state  {or  county)  to 
the  extent  of  20  %  of  the  bonus  food  stamps. 

8.   FACTS 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Stamp  Program  (which  m  its  in- 
fancy was  designed  to  move  surpltis  foods 


to  needy  families)  the  cost  of  the  "bonus 
stamps"  was  assumed  as  a  basic  responsi- 
bility of  the  tr.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NoTS. — The  program  operaties  by  \ow-la- 
ocMne  families  purchasing  a  certain  amount 
of  stamps  to  which  Is  added  additional 
"bonus"  stamps  to  increese  their  food  pur- 
chasing power.  These  bonus  stamps  have 
heretofore  been  financed  100%  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

The  actual  value  of  bonus  stamps  m  Cali- 
fornia for  February  1967  amounted  to  $524,- 
303  or  $6,291,686  annually.  If  BB  1818  passes 
with  the  present  amendment,  it  would  re- 
quire an  additional  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  (or  by  tbose  counties  now  per- 
tlclpaUng)  of  $1,268,327 — not  counting  fu- 
ture expansion. 

3.   DIBCUBSION 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  not  considered 
to  be  a  welfare  program.  It  Is  speclflcally 
designed  to  expand  agricultural  markets 
through  enlarged  food  purchasing  power  of 
low-Income  groups.  This  is  traditionally — 
and  properly — a  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operating  through  the  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  the  statute  \b  changed  to  require  state 
participation  In  the  cost  of  bonus  stamps.  It 
is  no  longer  an  agricultural  program  but  Just 
another  one  of  many  public  assistance  pro- 
grams with  all  the  complexities  of  differing 
matching  formulae,  different  agencies  exer- 
cising overlapping  functions,  etc. 

A  continuing  trend  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment of  adopting  f  ederaUy  financed  programs 
and  then  shifting  a  portion  of  the  burden  to 
already  overburdened  state  and  local  funds 
can  only  contribute  to  Increasing  fiscal  chaos 
in  state  and  local  government  financing.  In 
California  such  action  is  almost  certain  to 
kill  the  program,  rather  than  continue  to 
stimulate  the  agricultural  markets  and  bene- 
fit low-mcome  famUles. 

4.    KECOMMKNDATION 

The  state  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
strongly  urges  the  deletion  of  any  require- 
ment in  the  way  of  state  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  bonus  stamps  to  avoid  loss  of  benefits 
supplementing  public  assistance  and  other 
low-Income  famUles,  and  to  continue  the 
present  stUnulus  to  California  agriculture. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  require  the  States  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  participation  in 
the  program. 

I  strongly  support  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. My  constituents,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  half  of  my  district,  have 
greatly  benefited  by  this  program.  It  has 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  more  nutri- 
tious, t)etter  balanced  diet. 

Adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  Kentucky  would 
have  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the 
program,  although  it  Is  financially  un- 
able to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  rejected  and 
that  the  bill  be  passed.  A  vote  for  the 
bill  and  a  vote  against  the  committee 
tunendment  would  be  votes  for  the  poor 
and  imdemourished  children  of  Appa- 
lachla  and  for  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  have  no  subsistence,  except 
what  they  receive  in  the"  form  of  old- 
age  assistance  or  social  security.  In  most 
cases,  these  old-age  assistance  and  social 
security  payments  are  unrealistically 
small.  Therefore,  I  once  again  strongly 
urge  defeat  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  food  stamp  plan  has  proven  to  be  a 
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most  effecttve  program  and  I  supmrt  Its 
ooattnuation  In  Its  present  form. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
xemove  the  20-peroent  State  partldpa- 
tion  feature  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  wrecking  the  program. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  take 
note  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  Chablis  A.  Vanik, 
on  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  the 
program  In  Cleveland.  Representative 
Vanik's  effort  Is  the  siibject  of  lauda- 
tory comment  which  appeared  In  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
May  30,  1967.  In  addition,  the  editorial 
pndsee  the  progrsun  In  Its  present  form 
and  turges  that  the  crippling  20  percent 
state  participation  amendment  be  elim- 
inated. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point: 

Satx  thx  Food  Staicp  Pkogsaic 

People  living  in  poverty  areas  in  Cleveland 
are  In  danger  of  being  scorched  by  a  bill 
scheduled  for  floor  action  in  the  U.8.  House 
Monday. 

Food  stampa  have  kept  welfare  famUles 
afloat  despite  welfare  grants  which  give  them 
only  about  78%  of  mtniTnum  living  costs. 
Food  stamps  since  1968  have  given  the  poor 
a  chance  to  add  30%  more  bread,  macaroni 
and  maybe  meat  and  eggs  to  their  scanty 
diets, 

Tlie  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  ap- 
proved not  Jtut  extending  the  present  stamp 
system  three  years  but  expanding  it. 

Bat  House  Resolution  1318  has  one  amend- 
ment in  it  which  can  go  off  like  a  booby  trap 
and  sink  this  llfesaver.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  never 
paid  anything  into  the  food  stamp  program, 
to  ante  up  SS-S  mlUlon,  which  is  20%  of  the 
program's  coat.  This  amendment  should  be 
klUed. 

Oov.  Jamea  A.  Rhodes  has  warned  that  if 
the  bill  passes  with  the  amendment  as  it 
now  is,  food  stamps  would  probably  have  to 
be  abolished  in  Ohio. 

For  the  poor,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
dollar  or  two  more  in  taxes.  They  would 
have  to  pay  for  this  new  federal  economy 
in  bread  and  macaroni  and  meat  and  eggs. 
Iltey  would  have  to  eat  less. 

V£.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  I>-21,  has 
(ought  valiantly  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
He  la  the  one  who  landed  It  for  Oreater 
Cleveland  four  years  ago.  He  took  the  floor 
to  plead  that  food  stamps  be  kept  going  at 
their  present  level. 

More  than  18.600  families  in  Cuyahoga 
County  manage  to  put  on  their  tables 
$463,000  worth  of  food  each  month,  food  they 
could  not  have  If  the  stamp  program  got 
blasted. 

Ohio  Is  wrestling  with  the  basic  cost  of 
welfare.  The  state  and  the  oountles  are  wor- 
rying out  how  to  bring  their  poor  relief 
measures  to  a  subsistence  standard. 

To  take  away  their  food  stamps  now  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  breadbasket.  It  would  com- 
pound the  misery  of  children  and  adults 
who  have  a  grim  enough  survival  problem, 
living  in  the  most  troubled  part  of  town. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago, 
at  its  inception,  I  opposed  the  food  stamp 
program  because  I  felt  It  was  ill  con- 
ceived, and  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
merchants  more  than  for  the  benefit  of 
the  needy.  I  thought  this  because,  while 
it  la  basically  intended  as  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  had  a  number  of  serious  flaws. 
Let  me  name  a  few: 
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First.  It  is  not  coordinated  with  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  welfare  programs. 
Second.  It  requires  the  welfare  family 
to  spend  a  prescribed  portion  of  family 
income  on  food  whether  or  not  this  Is  the 
family's  primary  need  at  the  time. 

Third.  It  is  administered  at  high  cost 
by  the  Agriculture  Department.  It  should 
be  under  a  Federal.  Btate.  or  local  depart- 
ment concerned  wltli  welfare. 

Fourth.  It  pays  a  full  profit  markup  on 
each  dollar  of  subsidy  provided.  No  one 
should  make  a  profit  from  welfare  needs. 
Fifth.  Its  application  over  the  Nation  Is 
spotty  and  inequitable.  In  December  of 
1966,  only  42,074  Otiloans  received  help, 
while  411,205  from  Mississippi  benefited. 
Sixth.  It  encourages  States  to  avoid 
their  responsibility  for  participation  in 
and  support  for  legitimate  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

These  defects  in  the  program  have  been 
substantiated  by  the  performance  since, 
and  the  program  should  be  radically 
overhauled  or  abandoned. 

However,  having  gone  into  operation, 
there  are  now  many  communities  that 
are  so  reliant  upon  the  program  that  It 
cannot  be  abandoned  without  creating  a 
danger  of  severe  privation  and  hardship 
to  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Nor  does 
any  other  alternate  support  adequate  to 
replace  the  program  appear  likely  of 
enactment.  For  this  reason  only,  I  shall 
support  the  bill  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  I  shall  support  the 
committee  amendment  to  require  State 
participation  to  the  extent  of  20  percent 
m  fiscal  1969.  Such  a  change  would  be  an 
Improvement  since  It  would  improve  ad- 
ministration, and  it  would  help  eliminate 
improper  Inflation  of  the  program  at  the 
expense  of  other  welfare  efforts. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  20-percent  Increase 
proposed  in  the  States  participation  in 
the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
my  opinlcm,  such  an  assessment  will  place 
the  program  in  great  jeopardy.  I  fear  that 
many  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  would  be  forced  to  discontinue 
the  program.  Those  who  need  the  pro- 
gram— persons  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  and  those  on  public  assistance — 
will  be  the  ones  to  suffer.  The  food  stamp 
program  has  been  an  important  one  in 
combatting  poverty  and  is  permitting 
these  people  to  receive  adequate  amounts 
of  prcHier  food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  strongly  oppose 
the  limiting  of  fund  authorization 
through  fiscal  1967.  As  introduced,  H.R. 
1318  provided  for  "open  end"  authoriza- 
tion. I  think  this  provision  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  bill. 

The  food  stamp  program,  put  into  ef- 
fect by  Public  Law  525  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, authorized  appropriationfi  for  3 
years  through  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
program  requires  the  participating  fam- 
ily to  use  some  of  its  own  income  to  pur- 
chase food,  and  provides  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  buy  more  food  and  better 
food  for  less  money.  This  is  not  a  wel- 
fare program.  Eligible  individuals  and 
families  who  choose  to  participate  ex- 
change an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
about  60  percent  of  their  food  allowance 
for  food  stamps  worth  more.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  pays  the  dif- 


ference between  the  amount  the  family 
pays  and  the  value  of  the  coupons  it  re- 
ceives. Participation  by  individuals  and 
households  is  voluntary.  In  this  great 
country  of  ours  with  an  abundance  of 
food,  there  Is  no  reason  for  any  American 
to  go  hungry,  or  lack  a  proper,  nutritious 
diet. 

Although  the  food  stamp  program  is 
not  yet  in  operation  in  New  York  City 
It  has  been  in  operation  in  other  sections 
of  New  York  State.  We  have  requested 
the  program  for  New  York  City  for  fiscal 
1968  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  expected  to  give  approval  if  we  have 
State  funds  available  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  200  000 
hi  New  York  wUl  benefit  if  the  program 
goes  into  effect.  However,  at  the  pro- 
jected level  of  the  program  for  next 
year,  the  20-percent  assessment  would 
cost  my  State  $6  million  for  the  food 
stamp  program — an  increase  of  $4.4  mll- 
Uon.  In  all  likelihood  we  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  and  extend  the  program  in 
New  York  if  the  20-percent  increase  In 
State  participation  remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  41  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  now  support  the  food 
stamp  program.  More  than  2  million 
needy,  low-income  families  throughout 
the  country  are  being  assisted.  Many 
other  States,  including  New  York,  want 
and  need  this  program.  The  States  par- 
ticlpatmg  and  those  wishing  to  partici- 
pate should  not  be  penalized  by  a  bur- 
densome 20-percent  additional  cost. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  this  Increase  and  sUso  to 
support  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
"(H)en  end"  authorlzaUon. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  for 
the  food  stamp  program  recently  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Although  New  York  State  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  participate  in  the  program, 
the  early  success  is  encouraging  and 
many  more  areas  of  the  State  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  hi  the  future.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  it  is  anticipated 
that  over  177,000  i>eople  will  benefit  from 
the  program. 

There  are,  I  think,  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  program  has  been  a  success. 
For  one,  it  is  both  simple  and  private;  the 
Individual  uses  his  own  money  to  buy 
food,  but  the  stamps  enable  him  to  get 
more  for  his  money;  because  he  buys 
food  in  a  store,  the  somewhat  humiliat- 
ing system  of  "handouts"  is  avoided. 

A  second  reason  Is  that  the  program  la 
almost  foolproof  In  preventmg  abuses; 
unlike  cash  payments,  the  food  stamps 
cannot  be  used  for  nonfood  Items  such 
as  tobacco  and  liquor. 

Third,  the  program  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  neediest  families;  that  is,  the 
poorer  the  family,  the  higher  the  food 
stamp  value  they  receive. 

Fourth,  the  program  Is  beneficial  to 
farmers  as  it  increases  domestic  food 
consumption,  and  it  helps  the  participat- 
ing stores  by  Increasing  their  sale  of 
food. 

It  WM  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  food  stamp  program.  Not  only  will  It 
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provide  needed  assistance  to  poor  people 
In  my  own  district,  but  it  wUl  generally 
enable  the  poor  throughout  the  Nation 
to  improve  their  diets. 

It  was  for  these  same  reasons  that  I 
opposed  the  amendment  requiring  the 
States  to  share  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  bonus  coupons.  In  my  State  of  New 
York,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  shared 
by  State  and  local  govenunental  units. 
If  this  amendment  had  passed,  much  of 
the  20-percent  share  of  the  cost  of  bonus 
coupons  would  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  local  goverrunental  units,  and  as 
most  local  governments  are  already  un- 
der considerable  financial  strain,  they 
would  have  had  to  either  curtail  or  ter- 
minate their  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  problem  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous for  the  poorer  States,  many  of  whom 
require  the  local  governmental  units  to 
provide  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  the 
program.  The  20-percent  cost-sharing 
amendment  would,  In  many  cases,  have 
terminated  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  20- 
percent  amendment  carried  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  largely  with  the  votes 
of  members  who  then  voted  against  the 
bill  even  with  the  amendment.  It  is 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  amendment  was 
designed  to  cripple  the  program,  and  not 
to  strengthen  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  whose  dedication  and  energy 
over  the  years  has  made  the  food  stamp 
program  a  reality.  The  opposition  to  the 
program  has  been  considerable,  and 
without  her  leadership  it  may  have  suc- 
ceeded In  destroying  one  of  the  truly  suc- 
cessful programs  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1318)  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  471, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  the  other  amendment?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  other  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
eectlon: 

"'(c)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  State  shall  be  resiranslble  for 
financing,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  20  per  cen- 


tum of  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotments 
Issued  to  eligible  households  which  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  charges  paid  by  such  households 
for  such  allotments.  Each  State  sbaU  trans- 
fer such  sums  to,  and  they  shaU  be  made  a 
part  of,  the  separate  account  created  under 
secUon  7(d)  of  this  Act.  Each  State  shall 
transfer  such  sums  to  such  accoimt  withm 
one  calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  In  which  the  coupon  allotments  are 
Issued  to  eligible  bouBebolds.  Tbe  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  for 
any  coupon  allotments  issued  prior  to  July 
1,  1969,  to  enable  each  Btate  to  take  such 
action  as  Is  necessary  under  the  statutes  of 
the  States  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  173,  nays  191,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows : 

[Ron  No.  128] 
YEAS— 178 


Abbltt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

O'Neal,  Qa. 

Abernethy 

Fountain 

Passman 

Adair 

Frellnghuysen 

Pettis 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Arends 

Puqtia 

Pimie 

Asbliroolc 

Gardner 

Poage 

Ashmore 

Gathlngs 

Pofl 

Baring 

OoodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Bates 

Ooodllng 

RaUsback 

Belcher 

Oroes 

Rarlck 

BeU 

Orover 

Reld.  m. 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Relnecke 

Berry 

Hagan 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

BetU 

Haley 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Hall 

Rivers 

Bolton 

HsUeck 

Roberts 

BrinUey 

Hammer- 

Roblson 

BroomSeld 

scbmldt 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roth 

Broylim,  N.C. 

Hardy 

Roudebush 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harvey 

Rumsfeld 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Sandman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Herlong 

Satterfleld 

Burleson 

Hoemer 

Schadeberg 

Bush 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

CabeU 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schwelker 

Casey 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scott 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

King.  N.T. 

Slkes 

Clancy 

Kleppe 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Komegay 

Smith,  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Smith.  OUa. 

OoUler 

Laird 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Springer 

Conable 

Langen 

Stafford 

Conte 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cowger 

LipBTomb 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cramer 

Uoyd 

Stephens 

Cunningham 

Lukens 

Stubblefleld 

Curtis 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Oa. 

McEwen 

Taft 

Davis,  WU. 

MacOregor 

Talcott 

de  la  Oarza 

Mahon 

Taylor 

DeUenback 

MallUard 

Teague,  Calif. 

Deaney 

Marsh 

Thomson,  Wis 

Derwlnakl 

Martin 

Tuck 

Dickinson 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Utt 

Dole 

May 

Watkins 

Dorn 

Mayne 

Watson 

Dowdy 

MeskUl 

Whalley 

Downing 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Williams,  Pa. 

Erlenbom 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Esch 

Montgomery 

Wlnn 

Eshleman 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Wydler 

Plndley 

Morton 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Myers 
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Wyman 

Adams 

Blatnlk 

CahUl 

Addabbo 

Boggs 

Carter 

Albert 

Boland 

CeUer 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Cohelan 

Tenn. 

Brasco 

Conyeis 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

Corbett 

Ashley 

Brown,  Calif. 

German 

Asplnall 

Brown,  Mich. 

Culver 

Barrett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Bevin 

Burton,  CaUf . 

Daniels 

Bingham 

Button 

Delaney 

Blanton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Karsten 

Qumeo 

Donobue 

Karth 

Banrtall 

DuUkl 

Kastenmeler 

Rees 

Duncan 

Kazen 

Reld.  N.T. 

Dwyer 

Kee 

ReUel 

Eckhardt 

KeUy 

ReuUck 

Edmondson 

King,  OaUf . 

BeusB 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

Kirwan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kupferman 

Rodino 

EUberg 

Kuykend&U 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Everett 

Kyros 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Rooney,  Pa. 

FaUon 

Leggett 

Farbsteln 

Long.  Md. 

Bostenkowskl 

PasceU 

BlcCartby 

Roush 

Pelghan 

McI3ade 

Roybal 

Flood 

McDonald, 

Ryan 

Foley 

Mich. 

St  Germain 

Ford. 

McFaU 

Saylor 

WUllam  D. 

McMillan 

Scheuer 

Praser 

Macdonald, 

Selden 

Prledel 

Mass. 

Shipley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Btacben 

Stsk 

OallflanakU 

Madden 

Slack 

Gallagher 

Mathlas.  Md^ 

Staggers 

Oannatz 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Gibbons 

MUler.  Calif. 

SuUlvan 

Gilbert 

Mlnlsh 

Tenzer 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Tleman 

Gray 

Monagan 

Tunney 

Green,  Greg. 

Moore 

Udall 

Green.  Pa. 

Moor  head 

VanDeerlin 

Grlfflths 

Morgan 

Vanik 

Gude 

Morse,  Mass. 

Vlgorlto 

Hal  pern 

Mom 

Waggonner 

Hamilton 

Multer 

Waldle 

Hazma 

Murphy,  m. 

Walker 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wampler 

Hathaway 

Natcher 

Watts 

Hawkins 

Nedzl 

White 

Hays 

Nichols 

Whltener 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Whltten 

Helstoskl 

O-Hara.  m. 

Wldnall 

mcks 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Wilson, 

HoUfleld 

Olsen 

Charles  H. 

Howard 

CNeUl,  Mass. 

WoUf 

Hull 

Otttnger 

Wrtght 

Hungate 

Patten 

Tates 

Hunt 

Pepper 

Toimg 

Irwln 

Perkins 

Zablockl 

Jacobs 

PhUbln 

Zlon 

Joelson 

PoUock 

Zwach 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Price,  ni. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Puctnskl 

NOT  VOTING— 69 

Anderson,  JU. 

Oialmo 

PUce 

Andrews, 

Oubeer 

Pool 

N.  Dak. 

Hanley 

Pryor 

Ayree 

Harrison 

Purcell 

Battln 

Hanha 

Qule 

Blackburn 

H«bert 

Rooney.  N.T. 

BoUlng 

Heckler,  Mass 

Ruppe 

Bow 

HoUand 

St.  Onge 

Bray 

Horton 

Schwengel 

Brock 

Ichord 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Jonas 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burton,  Utah 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Stanton 

Carey 

Kluczynskl 

Stratton 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clausen, 

McClory 

Thompson,  Oa. 

DonH. 

McCuUoch 

Thompeoa,  N  J 

Dawson 

Meeds 

tniman 

Dent 

MlUs 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlr.e 

Mlr,e 

Whalen 

Dow 

Mosher 

WUIlams,  Mlsa. 

Evans,  COlo. 

Nelsen 

WUlls 

Flno 

O'Konskl 

Wyatt 

Flynt 

Patman 

Younger 

Gettys 

Pelly 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with 
Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinoia  for,  with  Mr. 
Pryor  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for.  with  Mr.  Meeds  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Klucsyn- 
ski  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Hanley  against. 

Mr.  Tounger  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Olaimo  against. 
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Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Pino 
against. 
Mr.  HarrlBon  for,  witb  Mr.  Ri4>pe  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  iSx.  Brock. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Patnum  with  McCulloch. 
Mr.    Wmlams    of    Mlastislppi    with    Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Wlllla  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Moaher. 
Mr.  Svans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Ouhser. 
Mr.  numan  with  Mr.  DeTlne. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  BrotEman. 
Mr.  Quie  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Schwengel  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  iOxa  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

KOnON  TO  HKCOMICIT 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BELCHKR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bklchbi  moves  to  recconmit  the  bill, 
HJt.  1318.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tbe  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  230,  nays  128,  not  voting  75. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  139] 
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Adams 

CeUer 

Fallon 

Addabbo 

Cohelan 

Parbetein 

Albert 

Conte 

Pascell 

Anderaon, 

Conyers 

Pelgban 

Tenn. 

Corbett 

Flood 

Annunzio 

Corman 

Foley 

Ashley 

Culver 

Ford, 

Asplnall 

Daddarlo 

WUllam  D. 

Barrett 

Daniels 

Fountain 

Bevlll 

Davis,  Oa. 

Fraser 

Blester 

de  la  Garza 

Prtedel 

Delaney 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Blanton 

DlKKS 

Fulton,  Tenn 

BUtnUc 

Dlngell 

Fuqua 

Boggs 

Donohue 

Oallflanakis 

Bound 

Dowdy 

Oallagher 

Brademas 

Downing 

Oarmatz 

Brasco 

Dulskl 

Oathlngs 

Brooks 

Duncan 

Gibbons 

Broomlleld 

Dwyer 

Gilbert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Gonzalez 

Brown,  Mich. 

Xdmondson 

Gray 

Bdwards,  Calif 

Oreen,  Greg. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Button 

BUberg 

Gude 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ssch 

Hagan 

CsbiU 

■vereu 

Haliiem 

Carter 

■vtns,  Tenn. 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoliOeld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Zrwln 

j8u:obe        > 

Joelson      » 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McBflUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Ma  Chen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Brtnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bvirke,  Fla. 

Biirleson 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

COlmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 


Matsun«ga 
Mayne 
Meekill 
Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagaa 

Moore 

Moorheail 

Morgan 

Morris,  TX.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

CH&ra,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Poage 

PoUock 

Price,  HI. 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  OoJo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

NAT&— 128 
Dole 
Dom 

Edwards,  Ala. 
E^rlenbom 
Eshlemaa 
Flndley 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frellnghnysen 
Gardner 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 

Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jannan 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
MacOregor 
Mailliard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Morton 


Boush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Myers 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Reld,  m. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebelt 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Watson 

Wh  alley 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Zlon 


NOT  VOrmo — 76 

Anderson,  Dl.  Bray  Dawson 

Andrews,  Brock  Dent 

N.  Dak.  Brotzman  Devlne 

Ayres  Burton,  Iftah  Dow 

Battln  Carey  Evans,  Colo. 

Blackburn  Clark  Fino 

Boiling  Clausen.  Flynt 

Bow  Don  H.  Oettys 


Olalmo 

Orlfflths 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 


McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Meeds 

Mize 

Moeher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pool 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ruppe 


St.  Onge 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton 
Stratton 
Teague,  Tex. 
■niompson,  a». 
Thompson,  N  J 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Watkins 
Whalen 
Williams,  Miss 
Willis 
Wyatt 
Tates 
Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moeher  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Call- 
fomia  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
McClure  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with 
Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for.  with  Mr.  Watkins  against, 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Younger  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  BIr. 
Quie. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Kluczjmskl  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Brotzm&n. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  MT. 
O'Konskl. 

liT.  Pike  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dow  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill — S.  953 — to  amend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1987;"  the  fol- 
lowing: "not  in  excess  of  (200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  not  In 
excess  of  (225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3,  1969;  not  in  excess  of  (260,000,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  .inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "This  Act  shall  be  carried  out 
only  with  funds  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific 
purpose." 

AMENDMENT   OITERED   BT   MR.   POAGK 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poagx:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  963 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HJt.  1318,  aa 
passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'and' 
the  first  time  It  appears  therein  and  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  '1967;'  the  words  'not 
in  excess  of  (196,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtine  80,  1968;'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1318)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
THE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  12,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  sisk- 
Ing  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 


nority leader,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  business  for  the  week  and  will 
ask  to  go  over  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills.  But  we  do  have  H.R.  7476, 
to  authorize  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  outstanding  silver  certificates,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Tuesday,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Wednesday  is  Flag  Day.  Appropriate 
ceremonies  will  be  conducted  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also  on  Wednesday  we  have  HJl.  2082, 
to  authorize  travel,  transportation,  and 
education  allowances  to  monbers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  dependents'  schooling 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

On  Thursday  we  have  HJl.  10480,  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  &ig.  This  is 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  information 
of  the  House  that  we  expect  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  draft  bill  and  may- 
be others. 

I  must  advise  the  House  that  there  is 
certainly  a  possibility,  and  a  strong  prob- 
ability, that  the  bill  involving  the  rail- 
road situation  may  come  out  of  commit- 
tee, and  if  it  does,  of  course,  it  will  be 
programed  under  our  reservation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  it  have 
a  priority? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  have  a  high- 
ranking  priority . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  12,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AID  AND   ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eztrnd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  songs 
will  be  sung  and  tales  told  of  the  heroic 
nation  of  Israel  and  its  people  who  live 
in  the  cradle  of  reason  and  hope,  yet 
who  cherish  freedom  so  much  they  could 
accept  notliing  less.  It  is  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  battle  of  David  and  Goliath 
and  the  entire  free  world  stands  thrilled. 
With  the  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire 
by  Egypt,  Israel  appears  on  the  verge  of 
a  great  accomplisliment.  She  has  an- 
swered the  continued  aggressions  of  the 
Arab  nations  with  an  astounding,  almost 
Biblical  victory  over  them.  She  has  dem- 
onstrated to  them  that  if  they  refuse  to 
accept  the  peaceful  solutions  to  world 
problems  as  a  rule  of  international  life 
then  she  too  can  fight  back,  that  she  can 
answer  force  with  force.  That  she  can  do 
more  than  survive. 

It  is  unfortxmate  for  wars  to  occur. 
It  is  not  good  to  see  people  dying.  Jews 
or  Arabs,  South  Vietnamese  or  North 
Vietnamese.  Americans — but  when  inter- 
national law  and  order  are  violated  by 
one  nation,  as  President  Nasser's  call  of 
a  holy  war  by  Arab  nations  against 
Israel,  then  one  can  resist  or  surrender: 
Israel  chose  to  resist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  to  look  ahead. 
Israel  while  conducting  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign nevertheless  has  mcurred  great 
losses.  The  loss  of  life  can  never  be  re- 
placed but  on  her  other  losses  she  can 
be  helped.  She  should  be  helped  and 
helped  Immediately. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  executive 
branch  that  immediate  economic  assur- 
ance be  made  available  to  Israel.  As  a 
result  I  have  been  informed  that  we  will 
shortly  make  available  to  Israel  both 
economic  assistance  and  medical  and 
food  supplies.  This  will  not  come  out  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  For  Israel 
gets  no  foreign  aid.  On  Monday  we  will 
begin  the  markup  of  the  new  foreign 
aid  bill.  At  that  time  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments  wtiich  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent authorization  to  assist  Israel  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  accordance  with 
her  requirements  to  return  to  normalcy 
after  the  drastic  dislocation  of  her  econ- 
omy forced  on  her  by  the  war. 

When  one  considers  the  dangers  of 
world  war  m  posed  by  Nasser,  the 
dilemma  in  which  not  only  the  United 
States  was  in,  but  the  entire  world  on  the 
waterway  issue  alone.  I  think  it  can  be 
quickly  understood  that  the  free  world 
owes  a  great  debt  to  Israel. 

I  hope  we  will  move  quickly  to  assist 
her.  I  hope  too  that  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows will  be  a  lasting  peace.  Israel  has 
proved  that  she  is  here  to  stay.  Perhaps 
the  best  witness  to  give  testimony  to  this 
fact  is  Mr.  Nasser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  last  year  I 
represented  our  country  at  the  opening  of 
the  Israel  Parliament,  the  Knesset.  As 
I  was  leaving  Israel  I  was  reminded  of 
one  of  Solomon's  songs.  I  mentioned  it 
then  and  as  the  war  heads  for  a  cease- 
fire and  gruns  grow  cool,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it  now: 
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Vox.  lo.  the  vlnter  U  past. 
The  Rain  U  ovar  axul  gone. 
Tbe  Bawvn  appear  on  the  eartb, 
■nie  time  of  the  ntngiTig  of  blrda  la  come. 
And  the  voloe  of  the  turtle-dove  la  heard  ou 
our  land. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  voice  of  the  turtle- 
dove will  soon  be  heard  agadn  In  Israel. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  be  heard  in  Vietnam, 
in  our  land  and  in  every  land  by  all  men. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  special  order 
scheduled  for  today  be  transferred  to 
Wednesday.  June  14. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  previous 
vote,  rollcall  No.  129,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  outside  the  Chamber.  I  ask  that 
the  Rkc(»o  show  that,  if  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  will  appear  in  the  Rxcoro. 


CONORE8SMAN  MONAOAN  SALUTES 
MKRIDEN  RECORD  ON  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Meriden  Morning  Record  recently 
reached  the  impressive  milestone  of  100 
years  of  continuous  publication  as  an 
outstanding  Connecticut  newspaper.  I 
call  this  anniversary  to  the  attention  of 
my  ocdieagues  for  it  is  an  achievement 
deserving  of  more  than  casual  mention 
here  for  we  all  value  a  newspaper  that 
serves  the  public  interest  with  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  dedication. 

Noteworthy,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Walllngford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  ctxnmunlties  served 
by  the  Meriden  Record,  observed  its  25th 
anniversary  by  honoring  the  Meriden 
Record  on  the  occasion  of  its  centenary. 
I,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  attend  the  recognition  cere- 
monies since  I  had  been  assigned  to  an 
onsite  study  of  the  diq?osal  of  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment properties  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal of  our  NATO  forces  from  Prance. 
I  have,  however,  extended  my  greetings 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Record.  Mr. 
Carter  White,  and  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Smith,  executive  editor,  and  to 
the  editor  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Warren  P. 
Gardner. 

In  typical  modesty,  the  Meriden  Rec- 
ord has  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  Wal- 
llngford Chamber  of  Commerce  and  I 
Include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Meilden 
Record  of  June  2,  1967,  in  which  the 


Record  also  pledges  Itself  to  a  continu- 
ing "conformity  with  the  high  traditions 
of  our  newspaper  past  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community's  future": 
Thank  Yotr.  WAixnforoRD 

The  Walllngford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
paid  The  Morning  Record  a  graceful  and 
much -appreciated  compliment  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  Itself  celebrating  35  years  of 
active  organization  and  well  entitled  to  do 
honor  to  Its  own  Silver  Anniversary,  It  choee 
instead  to  hold  Its  dinner  in  honor  of  this 
newspaper's  100th  anniversary. 

As  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcotr  observed,  It 
la  practically  unprecedented  for  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  choose  to  honor  a  newspaper 
In  such  a  fashion,  especially  when  It  has 
such  an  occasion  of  Its  own  to  celebrate.  And, 
the  Senator  added.  It  is  even  more  uniisual 
when  the  newspaper  In  question  has  Its  home 
base  In  a  neighboring  totra. 

The  spirit  of  the  ocoBslon,  as  well  as  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  of  the  speakers,  made 
It  plain  that  the  relationship  between  The 
Morning  Record  and  Walllngford  Is  a  two- 
way  affair.  The  Record  has  been  in  Walllng- 
ford almost  as  long  as  it  has  been  In  Meriden, 
and  has  taken  equal  pride  in  its  coverage  of 
events  in  each  community. 

It's  a  relationship  which  should  strengthen 
and  deepen  as  the  tics  between  the  two 
communities  continue  to  beccxne  closer  and 
more  numerous.  We  were  reminded  that 
Walllngford  is  the  parent  community,  from 
which  Meriden  broke  away  to  establish  itself 
separately  back  in  the  early  1800's.  Now  in 
the  1960*8  and  beyond,  Walllngford  and 
Meriden  are  destined  to  be  drawn  back  Into 
closer  partnership. 

Community  problems  from  water  pollution 
through  industrial  development  and  airport 
control  can  best  be  attacked  on  a  neighbor- 
hood or  regional  basis.  And  the  encroaching 
pressure  of  the  metropolitan  giants  to  the 
north  and  south  makea  It  increasingly  im- 
portant for  median-sized  communities  like 
Meriden  and  Walllngford  to  pool  their  re- 
soiirces  in  order  to  preserve  their  separate 
Identities. 

We  at  The  Morning  Record  take  pride  in 
our  part  in  advancing  and  in  serving  the 
Twin  Silver  Cities  and  In  preserving  the 
unique  identity  of  each.  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Walllngford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  its  tribute  to  our  history,  and 
humbled  at  the  glimpse  it  has  given  us  of 
our  responsibility  for  tbe  future. 

We  pledge  ourselves  and  The  Morning 
Record  to  the  continuing  service  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Walllngford  to  the  best  of  our  abiUty  in 
conformity  with  the  high  traditions  of  our 
newspaper  past  and  the  best  Interests  of  the 
community's  future. 


NEED  FOR  THE  RETURN  OP  DIPLO- 
MACY IN  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  time  for  the  return  of  diplomacy  to 
the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  Regretfully, 
diplomacy  was  displaced  by  military 
power  on  the  part  of  the  countries  in- 
volved in  the  crisis.  But,  in  this  complex 
and  peculiar  situation,  military  power 
cannot  provide  a  genuine  resolution. 
Diplomacy  failed  when  the  going  was 
roughest  but  now  it  must  make  its  come- 
back. It  Is  the  only  sensible  way  for  na- 


tions to  conduct  their  relations  with  one 
another.  It  Is  the  only  way  out  of  chaos 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's 
appointment  of  McOeorge  Bimdy  to  di- 
rect a  special  task  force  to  devise  diplo- 
matic solutions  In  the  Middle  East.  This 
is  recognition  by  the  President  that  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  machinery  is  inadequate 
to  handle  the  problem.  The  team  under 
Bundy  can  be  expected  to  focus  on  the 
Middle  East  energy  and  intellect  that 
would  otherwise  be  diffused.  My  only 
word  of  admonition  is  that  this  team 
must  work  quickly.  Time  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor.  It  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  diplomatic  Initiative  before  the 
Initiative  is  once  more  taken  away  from 
us. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called  for 
our  Government  to  make  itself  a  direct 
participant  In  peace  negotiations  In  the 
Middle  East  and  a  guarantor  of  the  pro- 
visions of  any  settiement.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  this  is  essential.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  stability  with- 
out assurance  by  the  superpowers  that 
they  are  prepared  to  do  their  duty  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Today  I  add  the  word  of  caution  that 
we  make  certain  the  aggressors  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  war — and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  aggressors  were  in  Cairo 
and  Damascus — do  not  somehow  emerge 
the  victors  in  a  peace  settlement.  I  am 
not  suggesting  a  peace  treaty  full  of 
vindictlveness  or  revenge.  Quite  the, con- 
trary— I  believe  that  peace  can  last  only 
if  it  is  just.  But  I  say  there  can  be  no 
repetition  of  the  fiasco  of  1956  when 
Colonel  Nasser  demonstrated  how  inept 
he  was  on  the  battlefield,  only  to  have 
the  Western  Powers  ball  him  out  at  the 
peace  table.  Israel  must  be  given  guaran- 
tees to  its  security.  These  guarantees 
must  be  ironclad  against  future  aggres- 
sion, whether  It  be  by  hostile  sumles  or 
by  bands  of  saboteurs,  or  by  the  closing 
of  international  waterways,  or  even  by 
the  diversion  of  rivers.  Israel  must  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  free  to  concen- 
trate on  its  own  internal  development. 
That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  It. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President 
to  hurry.  There  are  now  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  refugees 
In  the  Middle  East,  victims  of  the  fight- 
ing of  the  last  few  days.  They  must  be 
cared  for.  They  cannot,  as  the  refugees  of 
1948,  be  turned  into  a  cause  celebre  for 
the  demagogs  of  the  future.  We  must  act 
to  reduce  all  areas  of  friction.  Israel 
lacks  the  resources  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  these  refugees;  the  West  must 
help. 

We  as  a  nation  have  agonized  enough. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Now  we  must  assume  our 
diplomatic  stance  and  speak  decisively  to 
turn  a  temporary  military  resolution  into 
a  long-term  force  for  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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NEW  YORK'S  BETTINa  PARLOR 
BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Red 
Smith,  the  dlstlngtiiahed  sports  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  likened  the 
operation  of  the  New  York  State  lottery 
to  a  gigantic  "come-on"  game. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  column  in  Monday's 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  points  out  that  the 
odds  against  winning  in  the  lottery  are 
fantastically  high,  and  for  the  maximum 
yearly  prize  are  an  astronomical  360  mil- 
lion to  1. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
held  2  days  of  hesuings  last  week  on 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced, 
which  would  prohibit  federally  chartered 
or  federally  insured  financial  institutions 
from  becoming  involved  in  the  New  York 
lottery  as  ticket  sellers  or,  as  Mr.  Smith 
might  term  them,  "ticket  hustlers." 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  impede  the  New  York  State  lottery  in 
any  manner,  or  to  question  the  morality 
of  such  a  lottery.  But,  rather,  the  legis- 
lation seeks  to  keep  banlcs'  activities  lim- 
ited to  normal  banking  operations,  which 
certainly  do  not  include  selling  lottery 
tickets. 

Witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
testified  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
banks  were  chosen  as  lottery  ticket  sell- 
ers was  to  add  respectability  to  the  lot- 
tery. In  short,  to  provide  "instant  status" 
for  the  get-rlch-qulck  scheme.  It  would 
appear  from  Mr.  Smith's  column  that 
banks  have  not  lent  respectability  to  the 
lottery,  but.  conversely,  the  lottery  has 
dragged  New  York's  banks  down  to  the 
level  of  bookie  Joints. 

In  describing  the  first  day's  operation 
of  the  lottery,  Mr.  Smith  wrote: 

Now.  bow  about  that  projected  handle  of 
(360  million?  Did  Thursday's  long,  restless 
lines  at  the  banlEs  around  town  mean  Rocky 
really  has  hooked  an  eagleblrd?  Or  was  it 
Just  the  novelty  of  being  able  to  walk  into 
the  austere  lobby  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
or  Manufacturers  Hanover  and  get  down, 
where  in  the  past  they'd  always  had  to  go  to 
Sam's  Smokeshop  or  the  Happy  Hour  Pool 
Room? 

It  Is  clear  from  the  hearings  on  the 
antlbank  lottery  bill  that  your  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  members  do 
not  intend  to  let  federally  chartered  or 
federally  Insured  financial  institutions  be 
operated  as  betting  parlors.  Your  com- 
mittee will  shortly  report  out  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
by  these  financial  institutions,  and  in  the 
near  future  this  legislation  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Smith's  colimin,  as  well  as  a  syndi- 
cated column.  "Business  Today,"  written 
by  Elmer  Roessner,  which  an>ears  in 
some  40  newspapers  aroimd  the  country. 
The  column  cites  the  pitfalls  of  the 
lottery: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  5,  10671 

It's  "Bn  s  Million"  Rockt  Now 

(By  Red  Smith) 

Ntw  Tout.— At  12:01  ajn.  last  Thursday, 
a  man  stepped  i-p  to  a  glass  booth  In  the 
Americana  Hotel,  slid  a  flve-dollar  bill 
through  the  wicket,  received  five  green  and 
White  chits,  and  at  that  moment  Honest  Nels 
Rockefeller  took  his  place  in  history  along- 


side Frank  Brlckson,  Frankle  Coetello,  Sleep- 
Out  Lou,  and  the  Reliable  Jersey  House — 
not  to  mention  the  Hon.  John  Morrlsey,  Blch- 
ard  Canfleld,  or  Q.  Keith  Punston  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  booth  In  the  Americana  is  one  of 
approximately  8,860  branches  of  Rocky's 
Joint,  New  York's  new  and  gaudy  gambUng 
hall  where  the  loyal  citizenry  will  be  en- 
couraged to  bet  a  milUon  dollars  a  day,  80 
mUlion  a  month,  360  million  «  year,  come 
hell,  high  water,  or  bankruptcy. 

Bet-A-MiUlon  Rocky  Is  not  the  first  mod- 
em American  statesman  to  double  as  Gov- 
ernor of  a  state  and  pit  boss  for  a  chuckaluck 
crib,  but  he  hopes  to  run  the  biggest  game, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  pitch  that 
Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  lias  been  operating  out 
in  Nevada. 

New  York  City's  lively  response  to  the 
opening  of  ticket  sales  In  the  monthly  state 
lottery  encouraged  optimism  among  the  raf- 
fle's sponsors. 

Optimism,  that  is,  that  the  grift  will  reach 
the  massive  growth  which  some  soothsayers 
have  forecast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by 
all  rules  of  the  game  this  is  a  skin  Jcdnt 
and  an  alibi  store. 

Consider  a  few  oomptulsons.  The  thou- 
sands at  Aqueduct  for  the  Belmont  Stakes 
Saturday  were  bucking  a  far  hungrier  tiger 
ttian  they  would  face  at  the  roulette  wheel 
or  the  dice  table,  for  they  were  going  up 
against  a  takeout  <A  16  per  cent. 

In  Rocky's  Joint  the  house  takes  70  per 
cent. 

In  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and 
other  sporting  precincts,  the  odds  against 
the  player  in  a  numbers  bank  are  figured  at 
1,000  to  1,  and  a  hit  pays  off  at  500  to  1. 

The  true  odds  against  one  of  Rocky's  client- 
ele getting  anything  back  for  his  frogskin 
are  4,166  to  1  (240  of  every  million  tickets 
sold  will  be  redeemable  for  something) . 

HURST,  HTTRXT,  ECXTKBTt 

The  monthly  payoffs  are  scaled  from 
SISO,  the  smallest  consolation  prize,  to  $100,- 
000,  the  grand  prize.  Thus  winners  can  col- 
lect at  odds  ranging  from  150  to  1  to  100,000 
to  1,  but  It  la  no  mere  4,166  to  1  shot  where 
tbe  grand  prize  is  concerned.  Since  there's 
only  one  of  these  among  each  mUllon  tickets 
sold,  the  big  winner  gets  100.000  to  1  back  on 
a  million  to  one  chance. 

To  sweeten  the  come-on.  Rocky  has  "snow- 
balled the  layout,"  as  the  happy  phrase  goes. 
He  has  hung  up  an  annual  super  prize  of 
$260,000,  a  beautiful,  beautiful  figure.  For 
one  lousy  buck  you  get  a  shot  at  a  cool  quar- 
ter million,  before  taxes. 

Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  I  How  can  a  Rockefeller 
himself  afford  to  look  the  other  way? 

Ask  Bad  Sam  Engelberg.  and  he'll  tell  you 
how.  A  solid  figure  man.  Bad  Sam  wouldn't 
need  a  pencil  to  recognize  this  underlay. 
If  the  store  does  the  anticipated  annual 
business  of  •360  million,  then  the  odds 
against  your  one  dollar  ticket  qualifying 
for  that  quarter  million  are  360  mlUion  to  1. 
Correct?  And  the  payoff  is  250,000  to  1. 

SPINNWC  IN  RIS  (AAVX 

To  paraphrase  the  classic  line  of  Pitts- 
burgh's beloved  Chilly  Doyle,  if  Arnold  Roth- 
steln  were  alive  today  he'd  l>e  spinning  in 
his  grave. 

Now,  how  about  that  projected  handle  of 
$360  million?  Did  Thursday's  long,  restless 
lines  at  the  banks  aroiind  town  mean  Rocky 
really  has  hooked  an  eagleblrd?  Or  was  it 
Just  the  novelty  of  being  able  to  walk  Into 
the  austere  lobby  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  or 
Manufacturers  Hanover  and  get  down,  where 
In  the  past  they'd  always  had  to  go  to  Sam's 
Smokeshop  or  the  Happy  Hour  Pool  Room? 

Nobody  can  offer  more  than  a  guess,  for 
the  only  precedent  we  have  is  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  Honest  Johnny  King's  venture 
into  the  lottery  dodge  produced  $2,800,000  In 
its  first  year  and  dronped  to  $1,860,000  last 


year.  This  year's  tlcketa  are  semng  Uk^  hot 
stoves. 

With  3,850  banks,  hotels,  and  motels  oper- 
ating at  the  start,  outlets  all  over  the  etate 
must  seU  an  average  of  260  tlcketa  each, 
day-in  and  day-out,  to  reach  the  goal  of  a 
million  a  day. 

(From  "Busmesa  Today"  column] 
As  Tkxas  Ottinan  Said,  "Nbvzk  Oitx  a 

SUCKEK  AN  EVXN  BRKAX" 

(By  Elmer  RoeaanM) 

The  State  of  New  York  today  begins  one 
of  the  greatest  schemes  ever  devised  by  a 
state  to  mulct  its  citizens  since  John  Zaw 
in  1717  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Orleani.  re- 
gent of  France,  to  pilnt  unlimited  amounts 
of  currency. 

The  citizens  of  Oklahoma  are  caUed  Soon- 
ers.  Frcm  now  on  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State  are  entitled  to  be  called  Suckers. 

For  today  New  York  starts  its  12-tlmet- 
a-year  lottery  with  odds  against  the  player 
that  would  make  the  operator  of  a  bust- 
out  gambling  Joint  blush  with  shame. 

For  every  mUlion  $1  lottery  tickets  sold, 
there  wlU  be  one  $100,000  prize,  one  $50,000 
prize,  one  $25,000  prize,  one  $10,000  prize.  11 
$5,000  prizes,  15  $1,000  prizes,  16  $700  prises. 
15  $400  prizes,  15  $250  prizes  and  166  $160 
prizes. 

Tbe  total  is  $800,000.  That's  odds  of  7  to  3 
against  the  suckers. 

THXN  COaiC  THK  TAXES 

The  winnings  are  fully  taxable.  The  fed- 
eral government  wUl  tax  all  wliLnlngs  as  per- 
sonal income.  If  the  winner  is  a  resident 
of  New  York  State  or  any  other  state  that 
levies  an  income  tax,  he  wlU  pay  a  state 
Income  tax.  And  If  he  is  a  resident  of  New 
York  City  or  any  other  city  with  an  income 
tax,  he  will  be  hit  a  third  time. 

If  the  winner  of  a  $100,000  prize  has  a 
yearly  salary  of  $7,600  and  Uvee  in  New  York 
City,  he  wUl  pay  $40,589  in  federal  taxes, 
$9,638  In  state  taxee  and  $1,835  In  city  taxes, 
for  a  total  of  $62,060.  However,  since  most 
players  are  expected  to  be  In  a  low  Income 
tax  bracket  (people  on  relief  can  play  al- 
though they  will  have  to  repay  recent  aid 
If  they  win),  the  taxes  may  be  only  about 
$60,000  on  an  average  $100,000  prize. 

Even  If  all  the  winners  have  small  or  no 
incomes,  the  federal,  state  and  city  govern- 
ments will  collect  about  $100,000. 

Thus,  out  of  every  $1  million  spent  for 
tickets,  the  sucker  will  net  only  $200,000,  or 
about  20  per  cent. 

it's  BITE,  BITX,  KCTX 

If  a  man  Is  In  the  25  per  cent  Inomne  tax 
bracket,  he  must  earn  $1.26  before  taxes  for 
each  $1  he  spends  on  tickets.  And  If  he  does 
win  anything,  both  New  York  State  and  City 
will  collect  Bales  taxes  whMi  he  spends  it 
for  anything  except  food  and  medicine. 

The  state  appears  to  be  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  heavy  tax  bite  l>ecause  it 
announced  that  there  would  be  an  annual 
super  prize  of  $250,000  paid  In  10  unniiai 
Installments  of  $25,000,  to  ease  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  winner.  The  money  will  come 
from  the  breakage,  the  receipts  over  even 
millions  of  dollars  at  each  drawing. 

However,  a  winner  earning  $7,600  a  year 
will  BtlU  pay  about  $11,000  more  a  year  In 
taxes,  or  $110,000  over  10  years,  and  more 
If  his  basic  Income  mcreases  or  federal,  state 
and/or  city  taxes  rates  dont  go  up. 

The  state  initial  take  of  70  per  cent  of 
every  doUar  aonstltutea  some  of  the  worst 
odds  In  the  world.  At  tbe  Las  Vegas  crmp 
tables,  the  take  is  only  1^  per  cent  on  each 
roll.  The  house  take  on  roulette  wheels  to 
less  than  6i^  per  cent.  Even  In  chuck-a-luck 
and  Shanghai-style  roulette  wbeeto,  which 
have  four  zeros,  the  house  bite  is  only  around 
20  per  cent.  Parimutuels  give  back  83  i>er 
cent  and  bookies  a  little  lees. 

Of  every  $1  million  played,  the  stats  will 
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pay  wlnnen,  before  tazee,  $300,000,  give 
95SO.0O0  to  schools,  and  ixse  15  per  cent  for 
exp«iiM0,  which  baa  already  created  a  large 
number  of  state  Jobe. 

The  allocation  of  Sfi  per  cent  to  schools  la. 
of  co\irse,  a  good  thing.  Perhaps  U  enough 
money  Is  spent  for  education,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  State  may  some  day  become 
smart  enough  not  to  make  sucker  beta. 


June  8,  1967    I     June  8,  1967 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  AND  ITS  CHAMPION, 
MRS.  SULLIVAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoed  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEiB.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8,  1964.  by  the  passage  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  a  firm  forward  step  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  this  Nation's  poor.  This 
act,  most  simple  In  oonoept,  has  since 
proved  an  effective  Instrument  for  get- 
ting more  and  better  food  to  the  people 
who  need  it.  I  supported  this  legislation 
in  1964  and  strongly  advocate  its  exten- 
sion and  expansion  by  this  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  superb  Job  already  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  action,  the  food 
stamp  program  was  operating  in  43  areas 
in  22  States  under  the  3-year  pilot  pro- 
gram by  which  it  was  carefully  tested 
and  developed.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  program.  They  drew  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pilot  program  and  the  prior 
food  stamp  experience  of  1939-43.  We 
further  refined  the  program  on  the  House 
floor.  As  a  result  of  this  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  we  passed,  in 
1964,  a  remarkably  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. That  legislation  has  been  comple- 
mented by  sound  administration,  and 
soon  nearly  2  million  people  in  some  800 
areas  will  be  enjoying  better  meals  be- 
cause of  it. 

Our  experience  today  is  much  broader 
than  that  of  1964.  And  It  still  demon- 
strates conclusively  the  effectiveness  of 
the  food  stamp  approach.  It  is  Improving 
the  diets  of  low-income  families.  It  is  in- 
creasing retail  food  sales.  It  is  expanding 
farm  markets.  And  it  is  stimulating  the 
economy  of  areas  In  which  it  operates. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  were 
soimd,  and  the  results  are  a  stronger, 
healthier  populace. 

The  matching  of  results  with  objec- 
tives is  never  an  easy  task  and  it  was  not 
accomplished  by  chance  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  approach  of  this 
program  to  its  objectives  embodies  tested 
principles  in  which  I  strongly  believe.  It 
is  voluntary  to  the  States  at  a  mutually 
acceptable  level  of  cost  sharing.  Expan- 
sion has  been  gradual  and  orderly.  The 
program  has  been  carefully  adminis- 
tered. And  the  stamp  concept  Insures 
tliat  more  health-giving  food  Is  actually 
being  bought. 

It  Is  this  stamp  or  coupon  concept 
properly  administered  to  people  In  need 
that  imderlles  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Low-Income  families  spend  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  their  total  Income 
on  food  than  does  the  average  American 
family.  But,  because  that  Income  is  low, 
even  if  50  percent  Is  spent  for  food,  it 
will  not  buy  the  food  necessary  to  main- 
tain adequate  levels  of  nutrition.  The  re- 
tail food  Industry  of  this  Nation,  which 
serves  so  many  so  well,  cannot  serve 
those  who  ^t  do  not  have  the  means 
to  participate  as  full  retail  customers. 

The  objective  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  food 
buying  Umltationa  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  direst  relaton  to  their  need.  The 
need  is  gaged  in  accordance  with  income 
and  assets  and  the  family  continues  to 
spend  a  portion  of  its  income  for  food 
coupons.  The  food  coupons  have  a  higher 
value  than  the  amount  the  family  in- 
vests and  can  be  redeemed  at  local  gro- 
cery stores  for  the  purchase  of  food — 
and  food  alone. 

The  States  pay  the  major  share  of  ad- 
ministering the  in-ogram  within  their 
borders  and  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  difference  between  what  the 
family  pays  and  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons.  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Poor  diets  and  malnutrition  should  not 
be  local  problems  in  a  land  of  national 
food  abundance.  The  repercussions  of 
Inadequate  diets  go  far  beyond  the  fam- 
ilies immediately  concerned  and  have 
profound  consequences  for  all  families 
in  the  Nation. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  and  Its  con- 
sequences demand  a  national  solution 
and  the  food  stamp  program  haa  been 
far  more  effective  than  any  other  yet 
devised.  The  Federal  Government  pays 
the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  precisely 
because  poor  diets  are  a  national  prob- 
lem in  a  land  of  national  food  abun- 
dance, where  the  food  distribution  is  also 
organized  on  a  national  basis.  The 
States  bear  the  burden  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  because  they  identify  the 
areas  and  persons  In  need  and  admin- 
ister the  program  within  the  States.  This 
Is  a  practical  division  of  cost  and  re- 
sponsibility which  has  proved  workable. 
The  program  as  designed  and  admin- 
istered has  permitted  no  abuses  in  either 
expansion  or  participation. 

This  Is  a  remarkably  good  program 
and  the  success  it  htis  enjoyed — as  I 
earlier  indicated — it  in  large  part  due  to 
the  remarkable  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, Leonor  Sullivan.  Legislative  pro- 
grams such  as  thte  do  not  come  into 
being  imless  someone  recognizes  and  de- 
fines the  need,  and  then  responds  to  the 
challenge  and  does  somethmg  about  It. 
This  Leonor  Suluvan  has  admirably 
done.  She  has  shepherded  the  food 
stamp  program  through  every  step  of  its 
legislative  course.  On  every  occasion 
that  this  progTEun  has  been  In  commit- 
tee or  imder  consideration  by  this  House 
she  has  demonstrated  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  and  the  possible 
solutions.  She  has  done  so  with  com- 
passion for  her  fellow  man  and  with  re- 
spect for  her  colleagues.  The  success  of 
the  food  stamp  program  bears  witness 
to  her  great  foresight  and  keen  legisla- 
tive skill.  The  program  deserves  to  be 
extended  on  its  observed  merits,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  deserves  our 


deep  ^predation.  On  behalf  of  tfae 
countless  families  throughout  this  Na- 
tion who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  her 
work,  may  I  presume  to  say  to  our  hon- 
ored colleague,  thank  you  for  a  Job 
timely  begim  and  a  Job  extremely  weU 
done. 


RECENT  CORRESPONDENCE  BE- 
TWEEN  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 
AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
ON  SECURITIES  UNDERWRITINQ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  5,  I  issued  a  statement  reveal- 
ing the  confused  and  contradictory  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  the 
highly  controversial  question  of  secu- 
rities underwriting  by  commercial  banks 
particularly  "revenue"  bonds. 

This  statement  has  caused  quite  a 
stir,  and  I  have  received  numerouj  re- 
quests to  make  public  the  recent  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  upon  which  my 
statement  was  based. 

I  therefore  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Recou 
my  letters  to  Governor  Robertson,  dated 
May  17  and  May  27,  and  Governor 
Robertson's  reply  to  my  May  17  letter. 
As  of  today,  no  reply  has  been  receirefl 
to  the  May  27  letter. 

The  letters  follow: 

HotTSE  or  Representatives, 
CoMMrrTEK  ON  Banking  and  Cukhenct, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  L.  ROBKXTSON, 

Vice  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deak  Vice  Chaixman  Robibtson:  While 
reviewing  our  recently  published  "get 
acquainted"  hearings  with  department  and 
agency  ofllclals,  I  noticed  one  partlculsr 
question  which  I  wish  to  pursue  further 
with  you. 

As  you  may  recall,  last  year  I  seriously 
questioned  the  legality  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  ruling  that  our  Federal  bank- 
ing laws  do  not  prohibit  member  banks  from 
engaging  in  the  issuance  and  underwriting 
of  equity  aecurltlea.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
now  celebrated  First  National  City  Bank  cam 
currently  before  the  Federal  courts. 

When  you  appeared  before  our  Committee 
on  March  15,  you  stated  that  the  Board  bad 
concluded  that  neither  section  20  nor  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  prohibited 
the  specific  activity  conducted  by  the  Plrrt 
National  City  Bank.  You  further  stated  that 
the  Board  expressly  refused  to  comment  con- 
cerning violation  of  the  criminal  prevision 
contained  in  section  21  of  that  Act. 

Now  as  I  recall  the  Board's  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  the  First  National  City  Bank  appUca- 
tlon,  you  stated  that  the  Investment  com- 
pany would  merely  be  an  arm  of  the  bank 
and  therefore  the  prohibition  against  man- 
agement interlocks  In  section  32  would 
not  apply.  However,  a  subsequent  de- 
cUion  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission provided  that  the  investment  com- 
pany must  have  at  least  40  percent  of  it* 
directors  completely  Independent  of  the  baa*. 


This  requirement,  which  I  \inderstand  the 
bank  has  complied  with,  certainly  is  in  con- 
flict with  your  earlier  finding  that  the  In- 
vestment company  would  merely  be  an  arm 
of  the  bank  itself.  Inasmuch  as  no  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  wUl 
be  bank  management,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  management  Interlocks  raised  by 
HCtlon  32  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  I  suggest 
that  the  Board  reconsider  its  advisory  deci- 
sion in  view  of  the  new  facts  of  the  case 
resulting  from  the  BBC  ruling  and  the  actual 
operation  by  the  bank  of  the  fund. 

Also.  I  fall  to  notice  In  the  Board's  otBclal 
decision  any  mention  whatever  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  this  activity  by  IFtrst 
National  City  Bank.  This  is  contrary  to  your 
representation  before  our  Committee  of 
March  15  where  you  stated  that  the  Board 
bad,  in  fact,  considered  the  bank's  prop>osaI 
m  light  of  section  20. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  permit 
First  National  City  Bank  to  actively  engage 
In  this  activity  without  first  determining  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  section  20  of  this  Act. 
Congress  wanted  to  get  commercial  banks  out 
of  the  Investment  banking  business  because 
of  a  long  history  of  abuses,  many  of  which 
Involved  the  predecessor  of  First  National 
City  Bank  Itself.  I  understand  the  bank  has 
publicly  offered  and  sold  several  mUlion  dol- 
lars worth  of  shares  In  this  fund.  Inasmuch 
as  the  SEC  In  its  decision  last  year  specifically 
ruled  that  First  National  City  Bank  is  to  be 
considered  an  "underwriter",  I  suggest  that 
the  Board  give  Its  immediate  attention  to  this 
question  in  light  of  section  20. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  prompt  atten- 
tion to  this  very  serious  matter  Inasmuch  as 
In  my  opinion  the  Board  has  rewritten  our 
banking  laws  without  benefit  of  Congres- 
sional action  In  much  the  same  way  as  former 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Saxon.  The  fact 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  pending  litigation  Is 
no  reason  for  the  Board  to  permit  an  er- 
roneous decision  to  remain  outstanding. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Board  or  Oovesnors  or  the 

Feoeeai.  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Wright  Patuan, 

ChaiTuian.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  May  17,  1967,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Board's  Interpretation 
published  at  1965  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
lilO  (12  CFR  218.111)  concluding  that  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (the 
"Act")  does  not  forbid  officers  of  a  national 
bank  to  serve  at  the  same  time  on  the  com- 
mittee Of  a  commingled  Investment  account 
operated  by  the  bank. 

Tour  letter  first  asks  that  the  Board  re- 
consider its  Interpretation  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission that  the  account  in  question  (as  a 
regulated  investment  company,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statutes  administered  by  the 
ComnUsBlon)  must  have  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  Its  directors  independent  of  the  bank.  In 
reply,  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  of  the  Board 
dated  March  31,  1966,  to  William  Everdell. 
Counsel  to  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  you 
under  cover  of  a  letter  of  April  1,  1968.  In 
this  letter,  the  Board  expressed  agreement 
"with  the  conclusion  apparently  reached  by 
the  Commission  that  having  40  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  unaffiliated 
with  the  bank  will  not  prevent  the  proposed 
account  from  being  operated  under  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  bank." 

Your  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  Board's  published  interpreta- 
tion does  not  discuss  section  30  of  the  Act. 


Section  20  forbids  aflUlation  of  a  member 
bank  with  any  organization  engaged  "prin- 
cipally" in  certain  described  securities  acti- 
vities. As  is  clear  from  my  testimony  bef(»w 
your  Committee  on  March  15,  1967.  the  Board 
necessarily  considered  both  section  32  and 
section  20  in  reaching  its  original  conclu- 
sion In  the  matter,  although  the  question 
presented  was  limited  to  section  32.  You  will 
recall  that  In  his  response  of  December  IS, 
1965.  to  your  letter  of  September  26,  1966, 
Chairman  Martin  discussed  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  section  20  to  a  hy]>othetical  sit- 
uation described  by  you.  Involving  the  ac- 
quisition by  a  national  bank  of  controlling 
stock  of  a  securities  business  primarily  en- 
gaged in  activities  of  the  kind  described  In 
that  section. 

The  Board's  interpretation  referred  to 
above  dealt  not  with  a  situation  where  a  sep- 
arately formed  subsidiary  has  been  acquired 
by  a  bank,  but  rather  with  an  extension  of 
existing  banking  activities,  under  the  efTec- 
tlve  control  of,  and  effectively  integrated 
with  the  bank  itself.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized again  that  the  Board  was  not  asked 
to  comment  on  the  propriety  of  such  an  ac- 
tivity by  a  national  bank,  which  was  a  mat- 
ter within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  nor  does  it  have  statu- 
tory authority  to  conclude  that  the  activity 
violates  section  21  of  the  Act.  which  is  a  mat- 
ter within  the  competence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Courts. 

As  noted  above,  the  question  before  the 
Board  was  limited  to  the  poesible  applica- 
bility of  section  32  to  a  collateral  aspect  of 
the  matter,  i.e.,  whether  Interlocking  service 
could  exist  between  two  arms  or  depart- 
ments of  the  same  entity.  A  fortiori,  the 
Board's  conclusion  that  the  bank  and  its 
commingled  account  constituted  a  single  en- 
tity also  requires  the  conclusion  that  sec- 
tion 20  does  not  apply. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

House  or  Representativxs, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  27. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson. 

Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Robestson:  WhUe  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  pursue  further  the  question  of 
the  registered  investment  company  operated 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank.  I  do  wish 
to  raise  one  final  point  about  this  matter. 

Your  Interpretation  of  the  law  reaches  the 
anomalous  conclusion  that  Congress.  In  1933, 
was  concerned  about  stopping  banks  from 
having  an  interlocking  relationship  with  se- 
curities issuers  and  underwriters  but  was  not 
concerned  about  banks'  engaging  In  these 
operations  themselves  in  a  direct  manner. 
I  hardly  believe  that  the  legislative  history 
supports  such  a  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  while  the  prohibition  in  sec- 
tion 32  speaJcB  in  terms  of  "interlocks,"  sec- 
tion 20  speaks  in  terms  of  "affiliates."  The 
latter  section  flatly  prohibits  member  banks 
from  being  affiliated  with  securities  under- 
writers. An  "affiliate"  Is  defined,  eimong  other 
things,  as  any  association  of  which  a  member 
bank  "controls  In  any  manner  the  election 
of  a  majority  of  its  directors,  trustees,  or 
other  persons  exercising  similar  functions 
..."  Insofar  as  section  20  is  concerned,  can 
a  valid  argument  be  advanced  that  it  makes 
a  material  difference  that  the  bank  and  the 
underwriter  constitute  a  single  entity  rather 
than  having  an  Interlocking  relationship? 
I  think  not.  What  is  meant  by  an  affllia.te  la 
made  quite  plain  in  section  2(b). 

As  you  know.  First  National  City  Bank 
controls  60  percent  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  investment  company.  My  final  ques- 


tion is,  therefore,  and  I  make  this  In  the 
form  of  a  request  for  an  official  opinion  of 
the  Board,  which  for  some  reason  the  Board 
faUed  to  Include  In  its  published  decision 
(12  C.F.R.  218.111).  is,  or  is  not  thl«  invest- 
ment  company  an  "affiliate"  of  First  National 
City  Bank  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933?  Is  not  this 
Investment  company  a  securities  issuer  and 
underwriter? 

In  addressing  yourselves  to  these  questions, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Board  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  ramifications  of  its  present 
interpretation  of  section  32  and  its  apparent 
interpretation  of  section  20.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  member  banks  would  be  free  to  es. 
tablish  controlled  affiliates  to  engage  In  mort 
any  securities  or  other  enterprise  they  would 
deem  profitable.  Including  the  underwriting 
of  revenue  bonds. 

I  must  respectfuUy  reject  the  legal  argu- 
ments advanced  In  your  reply  letter  of  May 
24.  and  once  again  \irge  you  to  reconsider 
your  earlier  decision.  This  concludes  my 
statements  to  the  Board  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  RE- 
CEIVES NEWS  AWARD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcchid  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  San  Antonio  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  honorary  Journal- 
ism fraternity,  as  the  chapter's  Man  of 
the  Year  for  19«6. 

The  award  is  given  to  the  San  Anton- 
ian.  not  in  journalism  as  a  profession, 
who  has  been  outstanding  in  his  co- 
operation with  the  news  media  durmg 
the  previous  year. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  given  an  award  for 
his  cooperation  with  the  news  media,  for 
his  cooperation  has  always  been  out- 
standmg.  He  Is  not  only  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  delegation,  but  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

It  was  mdeed  fitting  that  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  should  have  been  selected 
for  this  award. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarlcs  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  award  presenta- 
tion: 

[From  the  San  Antonio  News  &  Express, 
June  4.  1967] 

Gonzalez  To  Receive  Plaque  From 
Journaijstic  Group 

A  ^>eclal  bronze  plaque  wm  be  presented 
to  UJ3.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  who  has 
been  chosen  by  San  Antonio  chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  as  the  chapter's  "man  of  the 
year"  for  19M. 

Gonzalez  wUl  receive  the  plaque  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Journalistic  society  at 
12:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Menger  HoteL 

Congreesman  Gonzalez  is  being  dted  M 
the  San  Antonlan  not  In  joumaUam  m  a 
profession  who  was  outstanding  In  his  co- 
operation with  the  news  media  during  the 
past  year. 

Prof.  Paul  Busch,  chairmao  of  the  journal- 
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iam  department  at  Trinity  TTnlverelty,  la 
pvealdent  of  the  chapter.  Awards  for  ez- 
MUence  In  Joumallam  during  the  past  year 
will  be  preeented  at  the  dinner.  Buach  haa 
announced  wtonera  In  the  13  categories. 
Buach  said  that  In  order  to  avoid  any  acin- 
tUla  of  f  avoltlam  In  the  judging,  the  record 
number  of  124  entries  submitted  by  local 
news  media  were  sent  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for 
Judging  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter 
there.  Robert  J.  Early  of  the  Arizona  Bepub- 
lle  headed  the  committee  which  did  the 
Judging. 

Wlnnera  In  the  13  categories  are: 

Newspaper  spot  news  story — Sam  Klndrlck, 
Ban  Antonio  ■zpress,  for  the  Charles  Whit- 
man story. 

Newspaper  spot  news  story — ^Kemper  Dlehl, 
San  Antonio  Bzpreas-News,  for  "Clergy  Go 
Through  Open  Window  to  the  World." 

Newspaper  editorial— E.  J.  Blayman,  San 
Aatonlo  ibpreas-News,  for  "The  Mayors  Take 
Bight  Appitjach  to  the  ProMem." 

Newapajwr  sports  story — ^Dan  Oook. 
Eqiress-News.  for  "Former  Oild  Star  Qulta 
Bole  at  Hustler." 

Newspaper  news  photo— Al  Bansom,  San 
Antonio  Ught,  for  burglary  suspect  picture 
published  Aug.  17.  1966.  

Badlo  feature  story — Jerry  Moon,  KTSA 
radio. 

Badlo  or  television  editorial — ^Harry 
Nlclcelaon.  then  of  KONO-TV.  now  with 
KKNS-TV. 

Television  spot  news  story,  film  and 
script — ^Ed  Bragg  €tnd  BlUy  Long  of  KONO- 
TV,  for  three-alann  fire  Jan.  8,  1088. 

TtieylBlon  feature  story,  film  and  script — 
Gary  Ooasett,  WOAI-TV.  for  "Nuns  at  Play- 
land  Park." 

Television  sports  story,  spot  or  feature. 
Aim  and  Script — Bob  Rogers  and  Virgil  Teter, 
for  "The  Boxer  In  Training,"  used  Oct.  16, 
1988. 

Television  script  only,  accompanied  by 
fiiirt — Joe  Brake,  KONO-TV,  for  llarch  17, 
1988,  "Skunk  Capture." 

Badlo  sports  story — ^Dlck  Porter,  KONO 
radio. 

Badlo  news  story— Dick  Porter,  KONO 
radio. 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  at  $6  each  are  avail- 
able from  Prof.  Busch  at  Trinity.  In  addi- 
tion to  Individual  ticket  sales,  reservations 
of  tables  for  various  organizations  also  are 
being  taken. 

I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  Bcpreas,  June  6, 1987] 

rzfazsxittativk  oovzaixz  oxtb  awasd, 

Praiszs  Puss 

Pointing  out  the  power  of  the  press,  VS. 
BeiRvsentative  Benry  B.  Qonzales  accepted 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  press  Sunday. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  annual 
awards  bcmquet  of  the  Journalism  honorary 
tXmtemlty  at  the  ACenger  Botel.  Gonzalez 
praised  San  Antonio  and  national  news  media 
representatives  and  noted  that  his  father 
worked  for  La  Prensa  for  44  years.  Be  said 
that  during  his  career  as  a  public  servant 
he  had  never  had  to  write  complaints  of 
unfair  treatment  by  the  press. 

Gonzalez'  award  was  presented  by  Louis 
Engleke,  a  former  president  of  the  society. 
A  special  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  to  a  member 
tat  meritorious  service  was  awarded  to  Bill 
Cunningham  for  the  editorial  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express. 

Winners  of  local  awards  were  preeented  by 
David  Burkett  of  the  Trinity  University  Jour- 
nalism Department.  Winners  were : 

Kemper  Dlehl,  Em>reaB  News,  feature  story. 

Sam  Klndrlck,  Bcpress  News,  spot  news 
story. 

E.  J.  Slayman,  Express  News,  editorial. 

Dan  Cook,  Kipreas  News,  sports  story. 

Al  Bansom,  San  Antonio  Ught,  news  photo. 

Jerry  ICoon.  KTSA  radio,  radio  feature 
story. 


Barry  Nlokelson,  than  of  KONO-TV,  tele- 
vision editorial. 

Ed  Bragg  and  Billy  Long,  KONO-TV,  tele- 
vision spot  news  story. 

Gary  Ooasett,  then  ct  WOAI-TV,  television 
feature  story. 

Bob  Rogers  tt  Virgil  Teter,  KONO-TV,  tele- 
vision 8f>orts  story. 

Joe  Brake,  KONO-TV,  television  script  only. 

Dick  Porter,  KONO-radlo,  radio  sports  story 
and  radio  news  story. 


THE  READER'S  DIQEST  AND  FED- 
ERAL AID:  A  STUDY  IN  HYPOCRISY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  l  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  which  Is  so  ably  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana, 
[Mr.  Olsxn]  was  treated  to  a  rare  spec- 
tacle 2  days  ago.  That  self-proclaimed 
champion  and  guardian  of  the  free  en- 
terpirlse  system,  the  Reader's  Digest,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  It  was  not  only 
fair,  but  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  the  taxpajers  of  this  country 
subsidize  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing this  rich  magasine  to  its  millions 
of  subscribers.  The  Digest  came  to  what 
I  can  only  describe  as  the  fantastic  con- 
clusion that  the  facts  do  not  Justify  an 
increase  in  second-class  postal  rates.  The 
Digest  made  this  statement  just  minutes 
after  citing  the  Post  OfiQce  Department's 
own  figures  showing  that  the  revenue 
from  second-class'  mail  pays  only  23  per- 
cent of  delivery  costs. 

The  Reader's  Digest  statement  sounds 
like  something  out  of  George  Orwell — 
pure  doublethink.  The  postal  deficit  this 
fiscal  year  is  expected  to  be  about  $600 
million.  First-class  mail  is  operating 
just  about  at  the  break-even  point.  The 
$600  million  is  being  lost  on  the  delivery 
of  the  other  classes  of  mail,  primarily 
second-  and  third-class  mall.  Yet  the 
Reader's  Digest  says,  and  I  quote  from  its 
testimony: 

It  Is  both  imfalr  and  discriminatory  now 
to  ask  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  maU 
to  make  up  the  heavy  losses  on  first  class. 

How,  you  might  well  ask,  does  the  Di- 
gest come  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
the  categories  of  mail  which  are  losing 
money  are  being  asked  to  make  up  the 
losses  on  the  only  class  of  mail  that  is 
now  pajring  Its  own  way?  Well,  if  you 
think  like  the  Reader's  Digest  that  is  not 
really  very  difficult.  The  Digest  contends 
that  the  fair  way  to  run  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  to  have  first-class  mail  show  a  40- 
percent  profit — to  pay  140  percent  of  Ita 
costs.  The  Post  Office  could  use  this  prof- 
It  to  make  up  for  the  money  it  loses  on 
delivering  the  Reader's  Digest  at  a  ridic- 
ulously low  rate. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  first-class 
mall  show  is  a  40-percent  profit  Is  for  the 
Congress  to  raise  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
postage  stamp  to  7  cents.  Instead  of  6 
cents  as  recommended  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  the  administration.  The  Digest 
was  even  kind  enough  to  point  out  to 


the  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  that 
with  a  7-cent  stamp  we  could  completely 
wipe  out  the  postal  deficit  without  hay- 
ing  to  raise  second-,  third-  or  fourth- 
class  rates  at  all.  The  7-cent  stamp 
would  still  be  a  great  bargain,  according 
to  the  Digest.  But  the  Digest  did  not 
mention  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bargain  would  be  the  fact  that  with  a 
7-cent  letter  the  Reader's  Digest  Associa. 
tion.  Inc.,  would  continue  to  enjoy  a  free 
ride  on  the  delivery  of  the  millions  of 
magazines,  books  and  records  it  sells  for 
profit. 

The  Digest  complained  bitterly  that 
since  1951  second-class  postage  rates 
have  increased  122  percent.  That  is 
true — that  is  a  fact.  But  as  is  as  often  the 
case  with  the  Reader's  Digest,  it  was 
highly  selective  with  the  facts  it  used. 
What  the  Digest  failed  to  mention, 
through  an  oversight  I  am  sure,  was  that 
it  is  also  true  that  if  we  compare  second- 
class  rates  with  those  charged  50  years 
ago  the  Increase  would  still  be  about  100 
percent.  Second-class  rates  were  lower 
in  1951  than  those  enacted  in  1917.  The 
Digest  did  not  bring  up  that  point.  If  it 
had,  it  would  have  had  to  admit  that  the 
doubling  of  postage  rates  in  50  years  Is 
not  an  excessive  increue  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination. 

The  whole  argument  made  by  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Alice-in-Wonderland  approach  to  sec- 
ond-class postal  rates  that  mass-circula- 
tion magazines  have  employed  for  years. 

To  hear  these  magazines  tell  it,  the 
postal  balance  sheet  contains  a  mystery 
deficit  of  $230  million.  That  is  the  amount 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  now  losing 
on  the  delivery  of  regular  second-class 
mail. 

Regular  second-class  mail  Is  composed 
of  commercial  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  by  far  the  major  users  of  this 
class  of  mall  are  the  Nation's  mass  cir- 
culation magazines.  And  there  Is  the 
rub — or  in  this  case,  the  mystery.  Almost 
vTlthout  exception  the  big  magazines 
claim  they  pay  their  own  way  on  postal 
costs. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  for  years  im- 
plied that  it  pays  its  own  way  on  postage. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  claim  simply  defies 
credibility,  even  if  you  are  speaking  only 
of  the  Post  Office's  so-called  Incremental 
or  out-of-ix>cket  costs  in  delivering  the 
Reader's  Digest.  For  some  reason  that 
escapes  me,  the  Reader's  Digest  and  other 
big  magazines  say  that  very  little  or  none 
of  the  Post  Office's  overhead  costs,  such 
as  the  costs  of  maintaining,  heating,  and 
lighting  postal  buildings,  should  be 
charged  to  them.  According  to  this  argu- 
ment, all  of  the  Post  Office's  fixed  and 
overhead  costs  should  be  charged  to  the 
users  of  first-class  mail,  because  the  Post 
Office  exists  primarily  for  the  delivery  of 
first-class  mail  and  all  these  overhead 
costs  would  be  present  even  if  there  were 
no  second-class  mall. 

This  argument  Is  as  full  of  holes  as 
the  proverbial  swiss  cheese.  I  do  not  buy 
it  for  a  minute,  but  for  the  sake  of  to- 
day's discussion,  let  us  say  this  is  a  valid 
argument.  Even  measured  against  out- 
of-pocket  costs,  it  Is  ridiculous  on  its  face 
to  say  that  the  postage  paid  by  the  Read- 
er's Digest  covers  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's costs  of  deUverlng  it. 
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It  costs  the  Post  Office  almost  7  cents 
a  minute  for  the  productive  labor  time  of 
one  employee.  I  am  informed  by  the  Post 
OfQce  Department  that  the  average  post- 
age paid  for  the  delivery  of  a  single 
copy  of  Reader's  Digest  is  2V^  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  postage  paid  on  the  av- 
erage Reader's  Digest  covers  about  25 
seconds  of  a  single  postal  employee's 
time.  If  the  handling,  processing,  and  de- 
livery of  a  copy  of  the  Digest  takes  more 
postal  employee  time  than  that,  the  Post 
Office  loses  money  on  labor  alone. 

Granted  that  the  Reader's  Digest  pre- 
sorts its  magazines  by  ZIP  code.  And 
granted  that  the  Digest  performs  other 
tasks  that  the  Post  Office  must  do  itself 
on  other  types  of  mall.  Still,  the  Post 
Office  must  perform  a  number  of  opera- 
tions to  get  the  Digest  to  the  letter  car- 
rier who  will  deliver  it.  Then  the  carrier 
must  place  in  its  proper  sequence  each 
individual  copy  of  the  Digest  going  to 
a  patron  on  his  route  and  deliver  it. 

A  letter  carrier  is  limited  to  not  more 
than  35  pounds  of  mail  In  his  bag  at  any 
one  time.  After  he  has  delivered  a  35- 
pound  load,  he  must  make  a  relay  trip 
to  a  storage  box  located  on  his  route  to 
pick  up  another  35  poimds.  This  process 
is  repeated  until  the  carrier  has  delivered 
all  of  the  day's  mail. 

The  average  copy  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest weighs  9  ounces.  Naturally,  on  the 
day  the  Digest  is  delivered,  with  quite  a 
number  of  individual  pieces  in  his  bag 
that  weigh  over  a  half  poimd  each,  the 
carrier  must  make  repeated  trips  to  the 
relay  box.  This  is  a  time-consuming 
process — and  since  time  costs  the  Post 
Office  7  cents  a  minute — it  Is  an  espea- 
sive  process. 

I  have  discussed  only  the  final  steps 
In  the  delivery  of  a  single  copy  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  the  average  postage 
of  2V2  cents.  There  are,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  a  number  of  other  opera- 
tions the  Post  Office  must  perform  to  get 
the  Digest  to  the  carrier. 

And  we  have  not  even  considered  the 
cost  of  transportation — a  cost  which  I 
am  confident  even  the  Reader's  Digest 
would  admit  is  a  legitimate  postage 
charge  which  it  should  pay. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's 
Digest  does  not  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
postal  service  it  receives,  all  of  its  claims 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
Reader's  Digest  is  a  rich  and  powerful 
magazine.  And  the  plain  truth  is  it  re- 
ceives a  substantial  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  form  of 
preferential  postal  rates. 

Now  my  colleagues  may  point  out  that 
preferential  postal  rates  for  second-class 
matter  are  traditional — that  the  subsidy 
the  Reader's  Digest  receives  is  complete^ 
justified.  They  would  be  quite  correct  on 
the  first  point,  and  the  second  point  is 
one  on  which  there  is  ample  room  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  But  let 
us  call  a  subsidy  a  subsidy,  and  proceed 
from  there.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  clear 
the  air  of  this  statistical  nonsense  that 
the  Reader's  Digest,  or  any  other  major 
magazine  for  that  matter,  pays  its  own 
way  on  postal  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's  Digest  has 
often  attempted  to  expose  congressional 
wrongdoing  and  the  dangers  of  "big 
government."  I  know  that  the  Digest,  In 


this  same  spirit  of  vigilant  Americanism, 
will  Join  me  In  roundly  condemning  the 
postal  rate  subsidy,  which  it  has  been 
enjosring  for  so  long,  as  an  odious  ex- 
ample of  "creeping  socialism." 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  democratic  system.  Over  the 
years,  the  Reader's  Digest  has  published 
literally  hundreds  of  articles  warning 
that  Federal  aid  invariably  leads  to  Fed- 
eral control.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
that  the  Digest  would  no  longer  want  to 
be  the  recipient  of  a  Government  sub- 
sidy. In  totalitarian  countries  govern- 
ment subsidies  give  politicians  effective 
control  of  the  mass  media.  Needless  to 
say.  If  this  has  been  the  pattern,  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  Is  unthinkable  for  America. 


OUR    GOVERNMENT    MUST    STAND 
FIRM  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  can  be  said  that  the  past  is  to 
instruct  and  learn  from,  the  present  to 
live  In,  and  the  futiire  to  plsui  for.  I 
think  we  should  apply  this  thinking  to 
what  has  occurred,  is  occurring,  and  wUl 
occur  in  the  Middle  East. 

From  the  past  we  learn  that  Eifter  two 
wars  Egypt,  Jordan  sand  the  other  Arab 
States  in  the  Middle  East  have  no  inten- 
tion of  respecting  the  sovereigmty  of 
Israel.  We  also  leam  from  the  past  that 
diplomatic  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  United  States  on  Israel,  Britain,  and 
France  following  the  campaign  in  1956 
was  largely  responsible  for  losing  the 
pesMse  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Israel  and 
Western  Europe  were  concerned. 

Egypt  shortly  after  the  armistice  re- 
fused Israel  ships  the  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Only  a  few  days  s«o  Egypt  again 
broke  the  agreement  by  blockading  the 
QuLf  of  Aqaba  which  precipitated  the 
present  conflict. 

It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  mistakes 
in  the  past  was  not  allowing  Israel  some 
voice  in  exercising  control  over  the  inter- 
national waterways  and  indeed  this  has 
proven  to  be  injurious  not  only  to  Israel 
but  the  entire  of  Europe,  who  is  so  de- 
pendent on  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

Today,  in  the  present,  we  see  that  war 
has  once  again  been  thrust  on  Israel  and 
Israel  in  responding  to  the  challenge  has 
given  early  and  stimnlng  defeats  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab 
countries. 

Today,  Israel  troops  are,  we  are  told, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Suez,  and  in  control 
of  Sharm  el-Sheikh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  are  on  the  west  banks 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  future  must  be  planned  so  as  to  in- 
sure, for  the  good  of  Europe  and  the  en- 
tire Western  World,  that  Israel  wUl  not 
be  placed  in  such  a  vulnerable  position 
and  so  subject  to  abuse  again. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  through  its  dip- 
lomatic missions  must  Insist  that  Israel 


be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
international  waterways  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  IntemationaUs- 
ing  some  of  the  lands  which  Israel  has 
seized  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  planning  today,  and 
through  UjB.  efforts,  design  to  assure 
Israel  that  they  will  not  be  as  vulnerable 
to  attack  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
The  interests  of  the  entire  free  world 
will  be  served. 

Israel  and  the  Western  World  have 
been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  and  dicta- 
torial decisions  of  Nasser,  who  has  had  no 
regard  for  the  international  character  of 
the  waterways.  This  must  not  be  i^owed 
to  occur  In  the  future. 

Today,  diplomatically  our  Goverrunent 
must  stand  firm  on  the  ride  of  Israel.  It 
is  only  by  this  action  that  we  can  assure 
the  future  peace  tomorrow. 


EFFECTIVE  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
NEEDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtoi  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  domestic  oil  Industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  pleading 
for  reasonable  restraints  concemlnig  our 
Government's  policy  on  oil  Imports. 
Many  protests  have  been  lodged,  partic- 
ularly by  Independent  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  Men^jers  of  Congress,  against 
the  administration's  policies  only  to  have 
them  ignored.  As  a  result,  exploration 
and  development  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves has  declined  alarmingly,  partic- 
ularly in  the  past  5  to  10  years. 

Kansas,  where  45  of  the  52  counties  In 
my  congressional  district  produce  oil  or 
natural  gas,  or  both,  has  experienced  a 
sharp  decline  In  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  drilling  for  oil  the  past  few 
years.  Oil  and  gas  production  and  related 
businesses  and  industries  account  for 
30,000  Jobs  in  Kansas.  Approxlmatdy 
30  percent  of  State  taxes  are  received 
from  fuels  and  vehicle  taxes.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State 
is  productive  or  leased  for  mineral  rights. 
These  figures  point  out  that  the  people 
in  my  district  have  a  big  stake  in  the  oil 
industry,  and  they  are  concerned  that  It 
remain  the  strong,  aggressive,  and  pro- 
gressive industry  that  it  shotdd  be.  The 
slackening  of  activity  In  the  oil  industry 
is  not  a  healthy  one.  It  threatens  the 
economy  of  my  district  and  my  State 
and  imposes  a  real  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Secretary  Udall  is  well  aware 
of  these  facts.  During  the  latter  part  of 
May,  his  Department  held  hearings  on 
this  subject;  however,  it  was  generally 
conceded  this  was  simply  another  In  a 
series  of  actions  to  placate  the  domestic 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  the  Near  East,  casting  a  cloud 
over  the  availability  of  Arabian  oil.  the 
Johnson  administration  has  suddenly 
become  concerned  over  free  worid  oil 
shortages. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  7, 
1967,  in  an  article  by  James  C.  Tanner 
stated  that  one  clear-cut  gain  to  n.S. 
oil  operatozB  may  be  political — ^that  the 
war  gives  new  aimminltlon  in  their  fight 
to  lower  oil  import  qiiotas. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
threat  of  a  world  upheaval  is  required  to 
bring  about  the  objectives  long  sought 
and  Inunlnently  deserved  by  oiu:  domes- 
tic oU  industry.  In  my  opinion,  increased 
domestic  production  on  this  basis  could, 
in  the  long  run,  be  extremely  harmful 
imless  safeguards  are  provided  Insuring 
some  stability. 

I  am  therefore  Joining  a  number  of 
others  today  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  insure  effectiveness  of  the 
oil  Import  program. 


MOSS  LANDINO   MARINE   LABORA- 
TORIES DEDICATION 

Mr.  TAIiCXXTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
sortium of  five  leading  California  State 
Colleges  at  Fresno,  Hayward,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose  are 
sponsors  of  the  Moss  Landing  Marine 
Laboratories  that  were  dedicated  re- 
cently, fimctioning  as  a  marine  exten- 
sion of  the  five  supporting  colleges  rather 
than  as  a  separate  institution,  Moss 
Landing  Marine  Laboratories  will  olTer 
courses  and  programs  allowing  students 
from  the  sponsoring  colleges  to  earn 
credits  in  marine  science  at  their  home 
institutions. 

Hiis  is  an  important  new  innovation 
In  this  area  of  higher  education.  I  com- 
mend these  institutions  for  their  fore- 
sight. 

Monterey  Bay  provides  an  Ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  Moss  Landing  Marine  Lab- 
oratories. An  unusual  feature  of  the  bay 
is  the  deep  submarine  canyon  which 
winds  50  miles  seaward  from  Moss  Land- 
ing, where  it  dives  more  than  a  mile  deep, 
providing  a  deep  sea  environment  of 
special  interest  to  geologists,  physicists, 
and  other  scientists  investigating  geology, 
currents,  sound,  and  other  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
dedicatory  speech  of  the  Lieutenant  Oov- 
emor  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Finch,  and  the  address  by  Dr. 
Olenn  S.  Dumke,  chancellor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges,  Moss  Landing  Ma- 
rine Laboratories: 

TkAiL  BKSAsnra  ts  Caufoknu  Higheb 
Bddcation 

(by  Dr.  Olemi  S.  Dumke) 
Wben  tbe  wagon  trains  came  west  In  the 
1840'b  they  were  led  by  a  man  called  the  trail 
breaker.  This  was  a  tough  and  demanding 
task,  partlctaarly  through  the  mountain 
regions,  and  it  carried  no  tenure.  A  man  con- 
tln\iMl  in  the  Job  only  aa  long  as  hla  strength 
to  move  bouldera  and  logs  held  out  and  as 
long  as  he  continued  to  make  good  decisions 
about  tbe  route  he  selected  for  the  party  to 
reach  Its  ultimata  destination. 
In  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Cali- 


fornia the  trallbreaklng  task  has  moved  from 
one  Institution  to  another.  At  various  times 
the  forward -moving  decisions  have  been 
made.  In  turn,  by  dlstUIg^llshed  private  in- 
stitutions, by  tbe  Unlvesslty  of  California,  by 
State  Colleges  and  by  Junior  colleges.  Now 
quite  clearly  we  have  reecbed  a  point  in  the 
Journey  where  the  State  Colleges.  Individually 
and  as  a  system,  will  be  breaking  trail  for 
at  least  a  large  share  of  tbe  crucial  decisions 
and  actions  which  miist  be  made  In  the  next 
several  years. 

Today  we  liave  dedicated  a  laboratory  de- 
voted to  one  of  tbe  newest  of  sciences,  an 
innovation  in  itself.  Whether  tbe  sea  holds 
the  promise  that  has  been  claimed  for  It  Is 
still  a  question,  but  someone  must  plunge 
into  the  wilderness,  cUmb  the  mountain 
peaks,  or — more  appropriate  in  this  case — 
sail  over  the  watery  horieon  to  find  what  new 
lands  beckon.  It  takes  some  stamina  and 
courage,  but  also  It  ia  highly  necessary. 

It  is  necessary  simply  because  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  world  are  new  and  some  of 
them  are  terrifying.  Never  before  has  the 
world  faced  the  prospect — and  that  within 
the  next  two  years — of  becoming  so  over- 
crowded that  starvation  literally  threatens 
mankind's  millions.  Never  before  have  trou- 
ble moving  or  breathing  in  ovir  cities.  And 
as  we  elbow  and  Jostle  each  other  in  a  choked 
and  hungry  world,  war  and  revolution  and 
political  turbulence  Inevitably  loom. 

Never  before  has  mankind  possessed  the 
power  of  destroying  Itself.  Just  as  some  as- 
tronomers hold  that  the  universe  was  formed 
by  a  gigantic  cosmic  eiploelon,  so  now  It  Is 
evident  to  everyone  that  the  big  bang  theory 
may  well  be  applied  to  man's  termination 
as  well  as  to  his  creation. 

Narrowing  our  sights  somewhat,  we  have 
never  before  had  to  build  a  new  school  every 
week  in  Los  Angeles  merely  to  keep  up  with 
the  student  population.  For  the  first  time 
In  the  last  two  decades,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  increased  in  numbers  at  tbe 
rate  of  1500  a  day.  Never  before  have  we 
had  State  College  and  University  budgets 
of  more  than  $200  million.  Never  before  have 
we  had  a  world  in  which  half  of  Its  popula- 
tion Is  very  young  and — I  am  sure  we  would 
all  agree — badly  In  need  of  education,  or  at 
least  of  some  kind  of  discipline.  Never  before 
have  professors  found  themselves  in  such  a 
happy  seller's  market. 

Never  before  have  we  had  a  communica- 
tions system  which  thrusts  disturbing  ideas 
upon  us  with  drumfire  rapidity,  and  which 
demands  that  we  learn  to  control  them  be- 
fore they  shake  us  from  our  moorings.  Never 
before  have  we  had  so  much  Iconoclasm  In 
ethics  and  philosophy  and  religion,  to  the 
extent  that  bishops  of  the  church  and  priests 
in  holy  orders  preach  against  their  faiths 
and  rebel  aigainst  their  institutions.  Not 
often  have  we  ix&ti  students  and  professors 
and  proponents  of  many  beliefs  and  factions 
competing  for  control  of  oni  colleges  and 
universities.  Seldom  have  we  had  so  many 
claims  upon  our  attention,  so  many  invita- 
tions to  tastelessness  and  vulgarity  and  the 
things  that  history  has  proved  are  bad  for 
man  and  his  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  never  before 
had  so  much  technical  competence  so  much 
sheer  ability  to  do  the  things  that  we  wished 
to  do,  if  we  could  only  straighten  out  our 
thinking  about  them.  We  have  never  In  all 
of  human  history  had  so  many  glorious  op- 
portunities. 

In  other  words,  never  before  have  we  had 
so  many  new  problems— and  they  cry  out  for 
new  solutions. 

But  new  solutions  are  hard  to  find,  and, 
once  foimd,  are  hard  to  manage.  But  I  suh- 
mlt  to  you,  and  I  present  to  you  as  a  model, 
a  set  of  colleges  which  not  only  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  bateh  of  new  prob- 
lems, but  also  managed  a  little  trall-blazlng 
in  their  solution. 

In  1960.  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 


California  decided  that  in  order  for  the  state 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  serve  Ite  young 
people,  It  would  be  necessary  for  Its  colleges 
and  universities  to  bring  about  some  added 
efBciency  through  specialization.  This  was  the 
root  of  the  Master  Plan,  which  has  since 
served  as  a  model  for  many  stete  systems  of 
higher  education  throughout  this  nation  and 
the  world.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Master 
Plan  was  the  opportunity  for  the  State  Col- 
leges to  organize  their  own  academic  gov- 
ernment, to  create  a  stete  college  system,  and 
to  acquire  the  strengths  that  come  from 
unity. 

This  was  where  our  trallblazing  started. 
Most  systems  of  higher  education  grow 
through  centrifugal  forces  from  a  mother  In- 
stitution. Berkeley  is  an  example.  The  par- 
ent campus  estebllshes  branches,  and  these 
eventually  mature. 

But  In  the  Stete  Colleges  the  reverse  was 
tbe  case.  Here  we  had  more  than  a  dozen 
highly  Independent,  ruggedly  indlvlduaiut 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  all  of  which 
operated  on  the  same  principles  that  South 
Carolina  exhibited  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War.  I  have  often  felt  that  the  Stete  Col- 
leges have  encountered  every  problem  which 
was  encountered  by  the  13  colonies  on  their 
march  to  nationhood.  They  have  had  their 
constitutional  convention,  their  Federalist 
papers,  their  whiskey  Rebellion — and  at  least 
one  of  our  policy  positions  as  having  marked 
similarities  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  had  to  do  a  good  many  things  in  re- 
verse order,  at  least  as  compared  to  the  more 
traditional  colleges  and  universities.  Most 
colleges  agree  on  a  set  of  admissions  stand- 
ards, and  then  come  up  with  the  percentage 
of  studente  they  find  they  are  serving.  The 
Stete  Colleges  agreed  to  upgrade  their  admis- 
sions stendards  to  the  top  V3  of  the  high 
school  ability  groups,  which  made  them  more 
selective  than  most  stete  universities,  and— 
given  this  percentege.  we  had,  through  a 
fantastically  complex  crystel-ball  operation 
which  was  complicated  by  computers,  to 
come  up  with  a  set  of  admissions  stendards. 
We  did  so,  our  crystel-ball  prognoses  came 
out  to  halr-Une  accuracy,  and  we  emerged 
with  a  study  In  admissions  technology  which 
was  a  real  trail-blazer  in  American  higher 
education. 

Nor  could  we  even  face  the  ordinary  prob- 
lems of  locating  new  administrative  otDcert 
In  the  ordinary,  traditional  way  of  approach- 
ing the  problems  one  at  a  time.  We  found 
ourselves  faced,  during  a  single  year,  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  retirements  and 
resignations,  with  the  task  of  locating  six 
college  presldente  at  one  time.  Now  finding 
college  presldente  Is  easy — there  are  many 
people  who  feel  they  would  like  to  try  their 
band  at  the  Job.  despite  the  low  pay  and  long 
hours.  But  the  trick  was  to  And  college  presl- 
dente who,  after  they  arrived,  could  really 
run  the  college,  and  this  presented  an  added 
complication.  However,  we  succeeded  mag- 
nificently, thus  proving  It  could  be  done,  and 
some  of  the  happy  results  of  our  novel  proj- 
ect are  In  the  room  with  you  today. 

We  succeeded  In  something  else,  almost  as 
difficult.  The  State  College  Trustees  up- 
graded the  architecture  of  an  entire  educa- 
tional system.  Before  the  Master  Plan  our 
campus  sites  were  chosen  on  the  basis  that 
If  you  found  a  piece  of  land  that  you  couldn't 
use  for  anything  else,  you  could  at  least 
build  a  college  on  it.  And  the  colleges  that 
went  up  on  thse  swamps,  barrens,  and  rocky 
pieces  of  low-co6t  real  estete  developed  an 
archltect\iral  style  that  was  known  variously 
as  "moneysaver  modern"  or  "early  San  Quen- 
tin."  The  Trustees  came  to  gripe  with  this 
problem  and  solved  it  by  some  more  bold 
trallblazing.  They  brought  in  private  archl- 
tecte  to  compete  with  the  stete  division,  thus 
applying  the  catelytlc  influence  of  competi- 
tion, they  began  to  devote  oarefiU  attention 
to  site  location,  and  they  master-planned 
the  aichit«ctiu-e  of  eexb  educational  com- 
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munlty.  Today  the  Califcrnla  State  Colleges 
present  a  far  different  picture.  Aesthetlcfl 
are  considered,  and  our  caonpua  architecture, 
though  considerate  of  the  taxpayer.  Is  de- 
veloping an  educational  and  inspirational 
value  of  ite  own. 

One  of  our  new  problems,  which  demands 
ever-new  solutions,  is  our  tremendous  sl2e. 
We  are  reasonably  certain  we  are  tbe  largest 
system  of  four-year  higher  education  In  the 
westernworld;  we  suspect  that  we  may  be 
the  largest  in  the  wwld  but  we  are  worried 
about  the  University  of  Calcutte  which 
counte  ite  studente  in  a  relatively  free  and 
easy  manner.  We  haven't  bothered  to  research 
this  out,  on  tbe  assumption  that  there  are 
things  more  Important  than  bigness,  but  our 
size  is  always  with  us,  and  it  constantly  sur- 
prises us.  We  currently  have  more  than  170,- 
000  studente,  making  lis  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  tbe  University  of  California.  We  cur- 
rently have  in  our  classes  55%  of  the  senlora 
registered  in  all  the  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  state  of  California,  pub- 
lic and  private.  We  have'  about  39,000  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  enter  engineering 
mathematics  or  science,  and  we  sire  train- 
ing 70%  of  all  the  teachers  trained  in  the 
stete  of  California.  We  estimate  that  by  1980 
one  out  of  every  eight  California  voters  will 
be  an  alumnus  of  a  stete  college.  The  citi- 
zens of  California  have  Invested  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  State  Colleges 
already,  and  yet  they  are  due  to  grow  stiU 
more,  and  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  have  in 
tbe  past. 

We  have  had  a  history  of  Innovation.  Out 
of  San  Francisco  State  came  the  WInnetka 
Plan,  one  of  the  early  significant  programs 
In  education  and  teaching.  We  have  asked 
the  president  of  each  of  our  new  campuses  to 
try  something,  to  experiment  with  something, 
even  if  It  doesn't  work  and  has  to  be  aban- 
doned, because  we  feel  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  higher  education  must  break  loose 
from  the  medievalisms  that  hold  it  in  thrall. 
Consequently  we  have  some  very  interesting 
things  going  on. 

At  our  new  college  in  Dominguez  Hills  In 
southwestern  Los  Angeles  we  have  a  college 
within  a  college  modelled  after  a  similar 
Florida  pattern  but  with  Ite  own  Innovations. 
We  are  at  Dominguez  relating  teacher  edu- 
cation to  all  of  the  curriculum.  Instead  of 
considering  It  as  a  separate  division,  and 
through  a  generous  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
we  are  exploring  the  use  of  the  computer  In 
all  phases  of  college  activity — associating 
computer  technology  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  college  from  the  ground 
up.  To  demonstrate  further  willingness  to 
temper  with  tradition,  students  serve  on  most 
faculty  committees,  and  professors  serve  on 
moat  student  committees. 

At  our  new  college  in  San  Bernardino,  now 
in  Its  second  year  of  operation,  two  basic 
educational  plans  have  been  merged  In  an 
Innovative  manner  and  the  merger  appears 
to  be  working  well.  The  S/3  plan,  in  which 
each  student  takes  courses  during  each  of 
three  quarters,  has  been  combined  with  the 
so-called  Ruml  Plan,  which  balances  a  small 
number  of  very  large  classes  with  a  number 
of  small  classes.  At  San  Bernardino  diu-ing 
his  four  years,  the  student  will  be  enrolled 
in  a  totel  of  eight  large  lecture  courses  with 
about  200  students  and  In  28  classes  where 
the  class  averages  15  students. 

The  San  Bernardino  approach  offers  sig- 
nificant advantages  to  student,  professor  and 
taxpayer  alike.  It  stresses  education  in  depth, 
more  contact  between  teacher  and  student, 
but  also  greater  self-dependence  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  It  promises  increased  control 
over  course  proliferation  and  greater  Integra- 
tion of  the  educational  program,  and  with  all 
of  these  things,  It  may  even  turn  out  to  be 
more  economical. 

A  rich  source  of  new  ideas  lies  In  the  spe- 
cial service  programs  we  design  for  special 
cllentelles.  Last  month,  seven  of  our  Stete 


Colleges  each  received  16  South  Vietnamese 
studente  who  will  spend  a  year  and  one  half, 
at  least,  studying  with  us.  This  spring  and 
Biunmer  will  be  spent  in  building  competence 
In  the  English  language  and  in  gaining  un- 
derstanding of  American  culture.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival,  for  the  first  time  they 
engaged  in  the  democratic  process  of  elect- 
ing one  of  their  ov^n  number  to  represent 
them  in  protocol  vlsite  to  my  office  and  else- 
where. They  were  thrilled  by  the  experience 
and  could  telk  of  little  else.  But  so  rapidly 
did  they  mature  in  the  ways  of  freedom  that 
before  the  month  was  out  they  were  ap- 
pointing committees  to  wateh  their  elected 
representetlvee  and  were  seriously  consider- 
ing electing  an  ombudsman. 

We  hope  that  the  time  those  studente 
spend  with  us  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  them 
and  in  turn  to  their  nation.  We  know  that 
the  experience  has  already  benefitted  us.  aa 
It  does  all  the  institutions  who  engage  In 
such  activity,  because  it  causes  us  to  look 
critically  at  our  educational  programs  and 
our  methods  of  transmitting  knowledge. 

The  State  Colleges  are  Involved  interna- 
tionally, and  again,  in  new  ways.  We  have 
nine  student  groups  overseas,  totelllng  Just 
under  300  studente.  But  the  novelties  are 
evident.  The  studente  must  speak  the  lan- 
guage. They  must  be  mature  enough  to 
profit  academically  from  the  courses  they 
take  in  a  foreign  university.  We  have  no 
Little  Americas  overseas,  no  real  estate,  no 
large  stoffs.  The  program  is  not  costing  the 
California  texpayer  one  dollar  more  than 
would  equivtdent  education  of  the  same  stu- 
dente in  a  California  Stete  College.  And  they 
are  all  enroUed  in  California  State  Colleges 
and  getting  covuse  credlte  for  their  work 
under  rigorous  but  not  overstelTed  supervi- 
sion. 

More  traditionally,  we  have  AID  and  other 
types  of  international  projecte  ranging  from 
Tanzania  and  Uberla  through  Jamaica  and 
Brazil  to  Thailand. 

Many  projecte  now  being  conducted  on 
Stete  College  campuses  are  aimed  at  tbe 
disadvantaged  members  of  our  society.  We 
are  trjrlng  all  sorts  of  approaches  to  reach 
and  assist  those  persons  who  have  drifted 
out  of  the  educational  mainstream.  These 
new  approaches  also  lead  to  educational  In- 
novation. 

The  administration  and  faculty  of  Cal- 
State,  Los  Angeles,  recently  went  on  record 
as  recognizing  an  urban  focus  as  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  college  they  have 
encouraged  efforte  by  the  college  In  research, 
instruction,  and  public  service  toward  the 
solution  of  urban  problems. 

Actually,  Los  Angeles  has  been  heavily  en- 
gaged In  urban  projects  for  some  time.  Proj- 
ect "Teach,"  a  two-year  program  completed 
last  year  under  HEW  funds,  developed  new 
curricula  and  provided  special  preparation 
for  60  teachers  in  the  Watte  area.  Project 
"Gtep"  has  the  objective  of  equipping  teach- 
ers with  techniques  which  will  eliminate 
some  sources  of  children's  dissatisfaction 
with  school. 

Project  Incentive  brings  disadvanteged 
Junior  high  school  studente  to  the  campus 
for  well-planned  vlsite.  Ite  objective  is  to 
stimulate  each  youngster  to  think  about  col- 
lege attendance  as  a  part  of  his  future.  Proj- 
ect Epic  (Educational  Participation  in  Com- 
munities) Is  a  massive  activity  Involving 
members  of  the  Cal  State  student  body  in 
tutoring  high  school  students;  serving  as 
teacher  aides;  teaching  art.  music  and  other 
skills  at  Teen  Poste  and  community  centers; 
advising  youth  groups;  and  providing  as- 
sistance In  hospitels  and  clinics. 

In  line  with  the  general  objectives  of  the 
State  Colleges,  these  projects  show  concern 
for  effective  teaching  and  also  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  mdlvidual  persons. 

San  Francisco  Stete  College  also  has  been 
engaged  In  numerous  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged.   "The    college's    drama    demon- 


stration project  is  deaigned  to  show  tluit 
drama  Is  an  effective  medium  for  motivating 
and  teaching  tbe  educationally  disadvan- 
taged child.  Studente  at  San  Frzinclsco  Stete 
are  involved  in  a  variety  of  tutorial  projecte 
in  the  toughest  sections  of  the  city.  Per- 
haps the  most  adventurous  program  of  tbe 
college  has  been  the  Streetwork  Training 
Project,  which  converted  JuvenUe  gang  lead- 
ers into  advisors  to  younger  boys  and  also 
sought  to  determine  the  educablllty  of  such 
youths. 

Last  month,  the  Bocud  of  Triistees  selected 
the  Edgewood  Hills  site  near  San  Carlos  for 
the  new  stete  coUege  in  the  San  Mateo-Sante 
Clara  Coiintiee  area.  What  I  should  like  to  de- 
velop there — and  it  should  be  fully  func- 
tioning within  10  years — is  an  institution 
that  might  represent  a  wide  departure  from 
traditional  educational  forms.  Perhaps  few, 
if  any,  organized  classes,  but  emphasis  on 
independent  study,  field  experience,  public 
service  internships,  research  Internships  and 
on-site  teaching.  A  great  deal  of  responsibil- 
ity would  be  fixed  on  the  individual  student 
for  his  own  education  but  there  would  be 
elaborate  technological  support  for  him  by 
use  of  the  various  technological  develop- 
mente  I  have  described.  There  would  also  be 
mnovatlons  in  physical  facilities,  with  flexi- 
ble and  convertible  study  spaces  and  learning 
centers  for  individual  study.  With  resources 
like  this,  the  good  undergraduate  social  sci- 
ence student  of  tomorrow  may  be  a  better  re- 
searcher than  most  dlssertetion -writing  doc- 
toral studente  of  today.  Nor  does  contempla- 
tion of  such  ideas  raise  the  spectre  of  fewer 
Jobs  for  faculty.  It  merely  pemUte  faculty  to 
do  what  they  should  be  doing — teaching — 
rather  than  doubling  Inefficiently  for  text- 
books, laboratories  and  electronic  gadgete. 

In  this  kmd  of  environment  the  role  of 
the  professor  may  be  that  foreseen  by  Rich- 
ard Baer: 

Broadly  speaking,  the  professor  of  the  fu- 
ture uiUverslty  will  serve  vrtthln  It  in  three 
major  roles:  providing  material  for  self- 
Instructlon  by  the  studente  (i.e.  films,  tepes, 
programs  for  learning) ;  advising  studente  as 
to  sources  and  helping  them  over  difficult 
spote  by  individual  or  group  conferences;  and 
leading  seminars,  conducting  InvestigationE, 
or  preparing  lectures  in  which  are  treated 
.  significance  and  relationship  of  the  core 
material.  The  professor  w\\\  no  longer 
routinely  and  repetitively  conduct  classes  in 
which  core  material  is  largely  predlgested 
and  fed  to  stiidents.  who  are  then  lulled  into 
the  belief  they  have  been  given  all  field  con- 
tent of  Importence.  The  predlgested  material 
which  the  professor  prepares  will  be  stored 
in  the  form  of  tepe  or  film  at  the  library. 
He  will  occasionally  update  it,  but  otherwise 
he  progresses  to  the  preparation  of  more 
study  material. 

I  have  merely  touched  upon  a  few  things 
that  the  California  Stete  CoUeges  are  doing 
by  way  of  innovation.  I  have  not  mentioned 
those  items  which  I  suspect  those  of  you  in 
this  room  are  well  acquainted  with,  such  as 
the  tutorial  program  at  San  Joee,  the  educa- 
tional resources  concepts  being  applied  at 
Hayward,  the  student  experimental  college 
at  Francisco,  the  individual  variations  in 
the  fundamental  liberal  arts  cturlcular  base 
applied  by  all  colleges  in  different  ways.  This 
all  Illustrates  no  basic  innovation  by  the 
Trustees — though  they  are  responsible  for  a 
sj^tem.  they  are  devoted  to  diversity  and  to 
the  concept  that  no  college  or  university  can 
be  aU  things  to  all  men.  We  would  rather 
biUld  academic  spires  and  mount  strength 
on  strength  than  to  reduce  the  currtcular 
landscape  to  a  monotonous  plain  of  medioc- 
rity. 

President  Esther  Rauachenbush  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  has  said  : 

"Serious  studente  have  never  questioned 
more  seriously  their  purpose  In  being  in  col- 
lege than  they  do  now.  Their  anxieties  and 
sense  of  dislocation   often   come  from   not 
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being  able  to  find  the  conneetfams  between 
their  academic  etudlea  and  the  social,  polit- 
ical, peraonal  dilemmas,  the  Tlolenoe  and 
need  they  find  In  the  world  they  inhabit." 

It  le  up  to  UB  as  educaton  to  be  the  first 
to  recognize  that  new  problems  demand  new 
solutions  and  that  it  Is  not  always  only  the 
other  fellow  who  must  break  through  the 
cake  of  custom,  as  Turner  exiH-eesed  it,  for 
the  sake  of  finding  an  effective  answer  to  a 
pu^Ung  problem.  But  we  who  are  prafeesois 
are  the  most  reactionary  of  conservatiye  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  such  breaking  away  is 
hard  Indeed.  Yet  trail-breaking  Is  not  only 
something  to  give  speeches  about.  You  can- 
not program  a  satellite  on  an  abacus,  nor 
can  you  educate  the  citizens  of  a  crowded, 
hungry,  turbulent  frightened  world  with  the 
lessons  that  served  a  peaceful,  pastoral,  im- 
erowded  generation.  Nor  can  you  use  tech- 
nlquee  that  have  been  Inherited,  largely  un- 
changed, from  Bologna  and  Paris  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages. 

If  It  hiul  not  been  for  the  trallbreaker, 
the  wagcm  trains  would  never  have  made  it 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  would  not  be 
here  today  for  the  pvtrpoBe  of  dedicating  a 
facility  aimed  at  probing  a  very  new  frontier. 

Trb  Ocxans — Ambuca's  Newsr  Challkitob 
(Text  of  dedicatory  speech  by  Lt.  Oov.  Robert 
Pinch  at  Moss  Landing  Marine  Labora- 
tories) 

I  wear  two  hats  today—state  and  federal. 
X  am  pleased  to  take  put  In  the  ceremonies 
hure  today  dedicating  the  Moss  Landing  Ma- 
rine Laboratories. 

This  institution,  a  consortl\mi  of  five  lead- 
ing CalUomla  State  Colleges,  is  providing  an 
exaa)4>le  In  the  marine  sciences  for  the  en- 
tire nation  to  acknowledge  and  emulate. 

From  a  federal  standpoint  there  Is  ever 
reason  to  believe  that  Moss  Landing  Marine 
Laboratories  will  become  one  of  the  first 
beneficiaries  of  the  landmark  Sea  Orant  Col- 
lege Act  of  1966. 

Although  this  was  passed  last  year,  it  has 
already  been  an  astounding  stimulus  to  the 
oceanology  effort  of  the  United  States.  Col- 
leges and  universities  In  almost  every  state 
have  taken  a  fresh  look  at  existing  programs 
In  the  field,  and  they  are  coming  forward 
with  new  and  exciting  concepts  for  research 
and  for  training  of  tmdergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  In  this  needed  area. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  30th  century — a 
period  In  which  technological  and  scientific 
revolutions  have  occurred  and  reoccurred — 
we  are  looking  to  the  oceans  and  probing  the 
dimension  of  their  mysteries  In  a  wholly 
tentative  way. 

For  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  Is  this: 
the  United  States  has  a  lot  of  catching  up 
to  do  in  closing  the  "oceanographlc  gap" — 
the  difference  between  our  excellent  scien- 
tific capabilities  and  the  present,  rather  poor, 
state  of  the  American  performance  in  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seas. 

We  may  be  racing  toward  the  moon,  but 
we  are  lagging  in  our  effort  to  unlock  Davey 
Jones'  locker. 

To  me,  it  Is  Ironic  that  we  now  possess 
marvelously  detailed  photographs  of  the 
lunar  surface — ^photographs  transmitted  from 
260,000  miles  away — while  we  were  barely 
able  to  get  rough  pictures  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  nixdear  submarine  Thresher  as  It  lay 
on  the  ocean  bottom  off  New  England  a  few 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Surveyor  spacecraft  In  an  ^inmHTig  taut, 
scratchsd  the  moon's  siirface  a  few  days  ago 
to  give  us  Information  on  Its  composition. 
We  now  know  something  about  the  texture 
of  the  moon — and  this  Is  exactly  100  per  cent 
more  than  we  know  about  the  bottom  of  a 
good  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  out  there. 

The  "oceanographlc  gap"  also  affects  us  in 
two  very  practical  areas — food  and  trazu- 
port. 

It  Is  no  secret,  especially  to  a  Callfamlan. 


that  our  once  viable  American  fishing  In- 
dustry has  been  surpassed  both  in  total  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  equipment  by  na- 
tions far  poorer  than  the  United  Statee,  and 
vastly  inferior  to  this  nation  in  science. 

To  take  one  example :  Huge  "factory"  ships, 
capable  of  processing  thousands  of  tons  of 
fish  for  hiunan  consumption,  travel  with  the 
fleets  of  fishing  vessels  dispatched  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

These  "mother"  shlpe  enable  Soviet  fishing 
boats  to  remain  on  station  at  productive 
fishing  grounds  for  months  at  a  stretch  so 
that  every  usable  fish  is  caught.  American 
boats,  their  competitors,  are  forced  to  aban- 
don the  grounds  once  their  holds  are  full. 

Even  as  we  meet  here  today,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  demonstrating  Its  opinion  of  the 
value  of  modem  fishing  fleets.  Vessels  flying 
the  Red  flag  are  working  the  waters  off 
Northern  California.  Thsy  are  able  to  operate 
effectively  so  far  from  home  because  they 
employ  modem  techniques.  It's  all  perfectly 
legal.  All  we  can  do  Is  insure  that  our  fishing 
limits  are  observed — and  look  on  with  con- 
siderable envy. 

Our  maritime  Industry,  so  important  to 
the  economy  of  our  state,  is  really  In  serious 
trouble.  The  same  Industry  that  helped 
Great  Britain  In  the  dark  early  days  of  World 
War  II  and  furnished  the  hundreds  of  ships 
supplying  the  Allied  military  from  Mur- 
mansk to  Manila  Bay  continues  to  decline 
despite  subsidies  and  other  antidotes.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ao  years,  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet 
bas  shrunk  from  6,000  ships,  totaling  more 
than  60  million  deadwelgnt  tons,  to  1.095 
active  vessels  aggregating  14.8  million  tons. 
A  mere  8  per  cent  of  our  country's  foreign 
commerce  moves  in  U.S.  flagships  today. 

Fortunately,  within  the  last  five  years,  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  awaken  to  the 
Importance  of  oceanology. 

In  one  area  of  oceanology  alone — the  capa- 
bility of  this  country  in  deep  submersible 
vehicles — there  has  been  gratifying  progress. 
I  remember  very  well  bow  helpless  we  felt 
when  the  Thresher  went  down  off  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  only  deep  submersible  avail- 
able to  reach  the  depth  of  the  stricken  sub- 
marine was  3,000  miles  away.  It  took  weeks 
for  the  bathyscaphe  Trieste  to  reach  the 
scene  of  the  Thresher  disaster.  It  had  to  be 
transported  from  San  Diego  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  up  to  New  England.  Even 
the  Trieste  was  of  limited  value.  It  photo- 
graphed the  wreckage,  after  locating  It.  But 
It  was  Incapable  of  retrteivlng  remnants  large 
enough  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trag- 
edy. 

As  often  happens,  the  Thresher  disaster 
triggered  a  frenzy  of  action.  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  had  the 
Thresher  survived  and  the  United  States  con- 
tinued sedately  along  with  the  Trieste  as  Its 
sole  submersible  having  capabilities  In  deep 
waters.  You  will  recall  the  pressure  upon  us 
to  recover  the  nuclear  bomb  lost  in  the  sea 
off  Palomares,  Spain.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened had  we  not  developed  a  submersible 
able  to  retrieve  that  bomb? 

We  were  prepared  for  palomares.  And  ever 
slowly  we  are  getting  prepared  on  the  full 
spectrum  of  oceanology.  The  fuller  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  ocean. 

Congress,  after  many  a  session  of  sputter- 
ing and  spinning,  dealt  with  oceanology  In 
a  substantive  manner  last  year.  There  was 
created  the  legislative  base  for  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  start  in  this  country's  oceanol- 
ogy effort.  The  keystone,  of  course,  was  pas- 
sage of  the  Marine  Resoorces  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act.  Supplementing  that 
piece  of  legislation  was  the  Sea  Orant  Col- 
lege Act. 

The  Marine  Resources  Cotmcll  will  hope- 
fully be  the  federal  government's  major  voice 
In  setting  oceanology  goals.  It  has  enough 
prsttlgious  monbers— the  Vice  President  Is 
chairman — ^to  yank  the  various  biu-eaucrats 


Involved  In  oceanology  Into  line  so  that  all 
can  march  together.  And  the  proliferation 
of  government  bureaus,  agencies  and  depart- 
ments In  oceanology  has  sometimes  held 
back  our  progress.  There  are  33  bureaus  in 
11  departments  today  Involved  In  oceanology. 
A  little  consolidation,  a  little  streamllningi 
seems  to  be  in  order  here. 

In  terms  of  money,  the  government's  ocean. 
ology  effort  continues  to  grow.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  for  9*62  million  In 
fiscal  1068  compared  with  M08  million  spent 
on  oceanology  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

To  Implement  the  Sea  Orant  Act,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed: 

First — reprogrammlng  of  current  fiscal 
year  funds  to  obtain  $1  million. 

Second — a  total  of  M  million  In  fiscal  1968. 

It  appears  evident  Congress  will  approve 
both  of  the  expenditure  proposals. 

It  pleased  me.  Incidentally,  that  Moss 
T landing  Marine  Laboratories  was  In  the  van- 
guard of  schools  ready  to  submit  proposals 
for  funds  under  the  Sea  Orant  College  Act. 
Even  In  this  day  and  age,  it  Is  Important  for 
an  institution  to  "get  there  f  ustest"  and  Moss 
Landing  was  no  laggard  in  that  regard.  As  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Colleges,  I  compliment 
Olenn  Dumke,  his  staff  and  particularly  Or. 
John  Harvllle  for  It. 

Our  state,  thanks  to  the  excellent  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  California  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  must  play  a  greater  and 
greater  role  as  the  United  States  enlarges  Its 
programs  aimed  ^.t^^nlocking  the  ocean's 
secrets  for  we  have  the  unrivaled  shoreline 
at  hand. 

All  Callfornlans  can  subscribe  to  the  defi- 
nition of  America's  oceanology  goals  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Edward  Wenke,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  lilarine  Resources  Council.  As  Dr. 
Wenke  said: 

"Our  objective  Is  the  effective  tise  of  the 
sea  by  man  for  all  purposes  peculiar  to  his 
life  in  the  terrestrial  environment.  These  In- 
clude commerce.  Industry,  defense,  recrea- 
tion and — more  generally — knowledge  and 
understanding." 

We  are  making  progress  at  last  in  all  of 
those  fields.  The  UJ3.  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration recently  approved  fish  protein  con- 
centrate for  human  consumption,  a  needed 
step  toward  alleviating  the  hxinger  In  today'! 
world.  Nutritionists  say  that  only  10  grams 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  will  provide 
enough  animal  protein  to  meet  the  daily  re- 
quirements of  a  child — and  at  leas  than  s 
penny  a  day.  Much  remains  to  be  done  In 
this  area.  For  one  thing,  we  face  the  task  of 
changing  the  dietary  habits  of  millions  of 
potential  beneflclartes  of  this  food  supple- 
ment. But  we  have  made  a  start. 

The  Navy's  man-ln-the-sea  program  al- 
ready has  demonstrated  that  man  can  func- 
tion without  Imptalrment  at  shallow  depths 
beneath  the  ocean's  surface  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  goal  Is  to  show  that  man  can  ex- 
tend his  domain  to  areas  of  the  sea  from 
600  to  1.000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  live 
there  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  man-ln-the-sea  program  has  obvious 
defense  d^iablllties.  So  does  the  research 
now  under  way  at  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  Woods  Hole  and  other  ocean- 
ographlc institutions  trying  to  develop  more 
effective  ways  of  locating  and  Identifying 
enemy  submarines. 

But  the  goals  of  the  American  oceanology 
program  can  not  stop  with  meeting  defense 
requirements.  Important  as  they  ase  to  our 
survival.  We  will  look  to  the  oceans  In  the 
future  for  all  kinds  of  treasure. 

The  riches  of  the  ocean  encompass  more 
than  just  food  for  mankind.  Oeologlsts  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
world's  petroleiun  reserves  lie  oHehore.  Ex- 
tractable  from  the  near  offshore  regions  of 
the  world's  continents  are  an  enticing  array 
of  minerals — diamonds,  gold,  tin,  iron,  man- 
ganese, copper  and  several  exotic  metals. 

Profitable  industries  already  thrive  in  this 
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ooimtry  for  the  extraction  of  salt,  iodine  and 
other  chemicals  from  the  ocean. 

The  Industrial  know-how  of  American 
business  Is  all  ready  to  move  into  these 
fields,  and  programs  such  as  the  Sea  Orant 
College  Act  will  eventually  result  in  the 
break-throughs  necessary  to  Industry.  Of 
that  I  am  confident. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  America  was  a  rural 
nation — sparsely  populated  In  relation  to  Its 
land  area.  Farming  was  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  our  people,  and  yet  we  barely  man- 
aged to  produce  the  food  we  need.  Today,  ife 
are  an  Industrial  nation  made  up  mostly  of 
dty  dwellers.  Farming  Is  the  sole  occupation 
of  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  populace,  and  yet 
these  farmers  produce  all  of  the  cotmtry's 
basic  food  needs  and  a  surplus  for  export. 
Much  goes  to  feed  millions  of  hungry  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  land-grant  college  concept  embodied 
In  the  1863  Morrill  Act  was  a  major  Impetus, 
in  the  view  of  every  authority,  in  this  agri- 
cultural revolution.  The  land-grant  colleges 
provided  the  knowledge  and  trained  the  peo- 
ple In  the  amazing  transformation. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  too  much  to  believe 
that  the  same  can  now  be  accomplished  in 
oceanology. 

Speaking  for  Senator  Murphy  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Speaking  for  the  entire 
State  of  California,  I  salute  all  of  you  who 
have  made  Moss  Landing  a  reality. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPINa  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  Uie 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ertend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  month  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  continued  to  increase.  Diiring 
May  nme  more  ships — seven  British,  one 
Cypriot  and  one  Maltese— carried  goods 
to  North  Vietnam..  This  is  nearly  double 
the  number  of  arrivals  that  occured  in 
April. 

Again,  in  May,  and  for  at  least  the 
third  month  this  year,  strategic  goods 
have  been  delivered  by  free  world  ships. 
This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  We  have 
now  lost  over  10,000  American  boys  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  lost  more  than  600 
aircraft  over  North  Vietnam  in  our  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the 
south:  yet  the  pipeline  supplied  by  free 
world  ships  remains  open.  The  adminis- 
tration must  do  more  thsm  wring  its 
hands  and  watch  the  ships  sail  by. 

This  May  traffic  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrivals  for  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year  to  28.  which  is  substantially 
more  than  the  19  ships  that  arrived  dur- 
ing the  last  5  months  of  1966.  These  28 
ships  represent  a  total  cargo  capability 
or  180,000  tons,  more  than  50,000  tons 
of  which  is  attributable  to  this  May 
trade. 

The  ships  that  arrived  in  May  have 
made  some  38  voyages  to  help  supply 
the  war  economy  of  the  Hanoi  regime 
8toce  January  1966.  The  persistence  of 
"lis  traffic  is  a  clear  indication  of  its  im- 
portance and  contradicts  the  State  De- 
Wrtment's  attempts  to  depreciate  this 
trade  as  an  excuse  for  falling  to  take 
' '^y  efTective  measures  to  eliminate  It. 

I  have  spoken  out  against  this  vicious 


and  immoral  traffic  many  times  In  the 
past,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
effective  action  is  taken  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  report.  The  sacrifices 
being  made  by  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam demand  that  our  Government  not 
stand  idly  by  while  some  in  the  free 
world  would  betray  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  a  few  pieces  of  silver. 
Free  world  ships  arriving  North  Vietnam 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BUBKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRi)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  a 
statement  issued  In  Boston  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  this  week  by  a  group  of  19 
leading  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  leaders  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  Mideast  and  protection  for 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  "declaration  of  Christian  princi- 
ple," signed  by  religious  leaders,  called 
for  a  speedy  cease-fire  in  the  Mideast 
crisis  and  a  recognition  of  Israel  "as  a 
viable  nation  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions." 

Recognizing  that  peace  based  on  moral 
principle  is  the  basic  requirement  of 
civilization,  the  clergymen  declared  that 
"none  of  us  can  be  indifferent  or  unin- 
volved  in  confronting  the  moral  issues 
Inherent  in  the  current  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East." 

Continuing,  they  said: 

We  cannot  stand  by  idly  at  the  possibUlty 
of  Israel's  destruction,  of  decimating  the 
two  and  a  half  million  Jewish  people,  many 
of  them  survivors  of  the  Hitler  holocaust, 
who  are  Israel's  cltlwns  today. 

It  argued  that  the  military  defeat  (rf 
the  Arabs  would  not  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  Arab  nation  wiiile  a  military 
defeat  for  Israel  might  well  mean  death 
for  all  its  citizens  and  the  end  of  the 
hope  of  the  Jewish  people  to  preserve 
a  remnant  of  its  former  strength. 

"As  religious  leaders,"  they  said,  "we 
cannot  countenance  any  action  in  the 
Middle  East  now  which  might  be  a  pre- 
lude to  world  war  m,"  and  expressed 
fear  ttiat  the  localized  conflict  might  be 
allowed  to  spread  into  a  worldwide  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

Along  with  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
the  statement  called  for  international 
guarantees  of  the  territorial  hitegrtty  of 
aU  Middle  Eastern  nations,  and  "the 
right  of  all  nations  without  exception 
to  free  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba." 

It  placed  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 


United  Nations,  and  efforts  falling  there, 
upon  the  major  powers  of  the  world 
including  the  United  States. 

The  clergymen  also  called  upon  gov- 
ernments and  their  fellow  Christians  to 
contribute  generously  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wasted  areas  and  the  elimination 
of  poverty  everywhere  in  the  Middle  East 
when  the  hostilities  have  stopped. 

Among  the  signers  are  seven  heads  of 
Christian  churches  in  the  Bay  State. 
These  are: 

His  Eminence  Rlchaitl  Cardinal 
Cushing,  archbishop  of  Boston;  the 
Right  Reverend  Anson  Phelpe  Stokes, 
Jr.,  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  dioceae  of 
Massachusetts;  the  Reverend  Albert  J. 
Penner,  president  and  minister,  Massa- 
chusetts Conference  of  -  the  United 
Church  of  Christ;  the  Reverend  James 
K.  Mathews,  Methodist  bishop  of  New 
England;  the  Reverend  Paul  L.  Sturges, 
executive  director,  Massachusetts  Bap- 
tist Convention;  the  Reverend  Theodore 
A.  Webb,  executive  director,  Massachu- 
setts Bay  District  of  Unitarian-Unlver- 
salist  Churches;  and  Dr.  Dana  McLean 
Greeley,  national  president.  Unltarlan- 
Unlversalist  Association. 

Other  signers  include : 

Dr.  Myron  Powell,  secretary,  Massa- 
chusetts Conference  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ;  Dr.  AUen  Hackett 
minister  to  the  Metropolitan  Boston  As- 
sociation, United  Church  of  Chriat;  the 
Reverend  Boardman  W.  Kathan,  Chris- 
tian education  minister.  United  Church 
of  Christ;  Dr.  James  A.  Nash,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Relations, 
Massachusetts  Coimcil  of  Churches;  the 
Reverend  Harold  R.  Pray,  Jr.,  chairman. 
Committee  or  Religious  Concern  for 
Peace,  and  minister,  Eliot  Church.  New- 
ton. 

Also,  the  Reverend  Donald  A,  Thomp- 
son, Unitarlan-Universalist  minister  for 
social  responsibility;  the  Reverend  Gor- 
don D.  Gibson.  Theodore  Paiter  Unitar- 
ian Church.  West  Roxbuiy;  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  G.  Murray.  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  Roslindale;  the 
Right  Reverend  Francis  J.  Lally,  editor, 
the  Pilot;  the  Reverend  James  D.  Rid- 
dle. First  Parish  Church.  lincoln;  the 
Reverend  Shirley  B.  Goodwin,  executive 
secretary.  Department  of  Social  Rela- 
tions, Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  the  Reverend  Kenneth  L.  Gar- 
rison, director  of  community  witness, 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention. 

A    DSCLAEATION    OF    CHRISTIAN    PSIKCIPLX 

"Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood."  (Matthew  5:9). 

Peace  Is  the  basic  requirement  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  can  be  established  and  sustained 
only  on  a  basis  of  moral  principle.  None  of 
us  can  be  Indlfierent  or  uninvolved  in  con- 
fronting the  moral  Issues  Inherent  In  the 
current  conflict  In  the  Bfiddle  East. 

We  cannot  stand  by  Idly  at  the  possibility 
of  Israel's  destruction,  of  decimating  the  two 
and  a  half  million  Jewish  people,  many  of 
them  survivors  of  the  Hitler  holocaust,  who 
are  Israel's  citizens  today.  The  military  de- 
feat of  the  Arabs  would  not  mean  the  de- 
struction of  any  Arab  nation.  A  mlUtary  de- 
feat suffered  by  Israel  might  well  mean 
death  to  all  its  citizens  and  to  the  hope  of 
the  Jewish  people  that  a  renonant  of  its 
fonner  strength  be  preserved.  As  religious 
leaders,  we  cannot  countenance  any  action 
In  the  Middle  East  now  which  might  be  a 
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prelude  to  World  War  m.  The  conflict  which 
iB  now  localised,  cannot  be  allowed  to  spread, 
bringing  the  doom  of  nuclear  holocaust  upon 
the  world. 

We  earnestly  pray  for  a  speedy  ceasefire. 
The  end  of  hostilities,  however,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  firm  and  permanent  peace:  one 
which  will  recognize  Israel  as  a  viable  na- 
tion In  the  community  of  nations  and  which 
will  Include  International  guarantees  of  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  all  nations  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  The  peace  must  also  guarantee 
the  right  of  all  nations  without  exception  to 
free  passage  through  the  Sues  Canal  and  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

Kvery  effort  must  be  made  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  major 
world  powers,  to  confine  the  war  and  bring 
It  to  a  speedy  halt.  Any  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  promptly,  still  places  upon 
the  United  States  and  the  other  major 
powers,  this  responsibility  for  peace. 

We  call  upon  governments  and  our  Fellow 
Christiana  when  hostilities  shall  have  ceased, 
to  contribute  generously  to  the  rebuilding 
of  wasted  areas  and  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty everywhere  In  the  Middle  East. 

Before  Ood,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  silence. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  my  updated  thinking  on  the 
rapidly  changing  Middle  East  crisis.  As 
you  know,  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  in  expressing  my  displeasure 
with  the  ultimately  unilateral  action  of  U 
Thant,  in  removing  the  UJ7.  peac^eep- 
Ing  forces  from  the  contested  Egyi>tlan- 
Israel  border. 

This  morning,  in  my  ofBce,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  conference  with 
some  constituents  from  my  district  in 
California.  They  were  obviously  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Middle  East,  having 
lived  in  that  section  of  the  world  in  years 
past. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  Impressions  and  rec- 
ommendations. Also,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  associating  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  who  has  so  very 
well  stated  the  situation  and  the  prob- 
lems in  this  dispute.  I  fully  concur  with 
his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  many  years  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute  has  kept  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  living  in  a 
state  of  fear,  hate,  and  growing  ani- 
mosity. The  problems  are  well  known  to 
any  person  who  has  concerned  himself 
with  this  continuing  controversy. 

With  the  U.N.  cease-fire  resolution 
having  now  been  adopted,  I  would  hope 
we  would  now  move  forward  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  that  will  stabilize  that 
area  once  and  for  all.  It  must,  however,  be 
a  permanent  solution  and  If  I  can  make 
a  recommendation,  it  should  be  our  ob- 
jective to  place  maximum  emphcwis  on 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  taking  the  lead 
to  work  out  the  final  settlement.  I  believe 


they  can  and  must  do  the  job  in  order 
to  have  the  necessary  lasting  effect. 

Also,  I  would  hope  we  can  sustain  this 
initiative  toward  stabilization  and  peace- 
ful cooperation  In  this  perennial  trouble 
spot.  Mankind  cannot  stand  this  reoccur- 
rence. This  area  Is  strategically  located, 
Israel  has  become  a  showcase  of  effective 
economic  development  and  constructive 
free  democracy  in  action. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  Arab  people.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  potential 
benefits  for  these  people  if  they  can  once 
and  for  all  move  toward  programs  that 
concentrate  on  mutual  cooperation  to  up- 
lift the  standard  of  living  for  Arabs  and 
Israelis  alike.  This  must  be  our  aim.  We 
must  use  our  influence  to  carry  forward 
this  objective.  The  long-term  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  demand 
that  we  hold  to  and  advance  this 
commitment. 

The  United  States  and  our  free  nation 
allies  must  see  that  Israel  Is  fully  recog- 
nized as  a  permanent  and  sovereign 
member  in  our  family  of  nations — a 
country  that  is  fully  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting freedom,  prosperity,  and  justice 
under  law  in  that  vital  section  of  the 
world. 

Once  again,  we  have  seen  Nasser  im- 
properly lead  his  people  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  He  and  his  regime  must  go. 
The  Arab  people  deserve  better  leader- 
ship, hopefully  a  more  moderate  and 
rational  type  of  leader  whose  desires  are 
to  cooperate  with  and  contribute  to  the 
best  Interests  of  his  people  and  his  neigh- 
bors, rather  than  dominate,  dictate,  and 
coerce. 

Two  years  ago  I  argued  against  help- 
ing this  dictator  under  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  I  believe  this  should 
convince  our  colleagues  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  position  at  that  time — enough 
so  that  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  my  plea  now.  Nasser  and  his  kind 
must  go.  I  sincerely  believe  this  is  es- 
sential to  the  future  security,  political 
stability,  and  economic  development  of 
this  potentially  prosperous  section  of  the 
world. 

In  1957,  when  Israel  permitted  the  U.N. 
troops  to  ''occupy"  the  area  in  question, 
they  had  every  right  to  expect  security 
and  stability  under  this  "peacekeeping" 
agreement. 

The  imwlse,  and  in  my  Judgment, 
totally  unwarranted  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
withdraw  these  troops,  set  the  stage  for 
this  obvious  outbreak  that  was  inevitable. 
I  do  not  know  who  "struck  the  first 
blow" — I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever 
know.  Right  now  this  is  relatively  un- 
important. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
United  Nations  walked  out  on  Its  com- 
mitment. Therefore,  the  member  nations, 
in  my  Judgment,  hare  a  moral  and  legal 
commitment  to  multilaterally  make  up 
for  and/or  carry  out  this  commitment 
imder  existing  and  previously  negotiated 
agreements. 

In  effect,  I  believe  Israel  was  "sinned" 
against  in  this  case  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
tain whatever  gains  she  has  made  in  the 
inteiim.   Our  support   for  negotiations 


should  include  those  lands  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  Jordan  now  occupied. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  I  believe  his- 
tory will  record  this  incident  and  the 
regrettable  losses  associated  thereto  as  a 
constructive  incident.  It  could  set  the 
stage  for  the  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem  with  both,  and  I  emphasize,  both 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  participating. 
Again,  it  is  for  tliis  reason  that  I  place 
the  emphasis  on  Insisting  that  the  nego- 
tiating forum  be  comprised  principally  of 
Israelis  and  Arabs,  hopefully  to  put  an 
end  to  belligerency  and  set  the  stage  for 
a  lifetime  of  cooperation. 

The  international  waters  must  be  pro- 
tected to  enhance  the  capability  for  mari- 
time activities,  expanded  commerce,  and 
development  program  implementation. 

These  countries  cannot  go  back  to  the 
status  quo.  I  Just  want  to  serve  notice  on 
the  House  that  this  Congressman  from 
the  First  District  of  California,  by  these 
remarks  wants  to  go  permanently  on 
record  for  demanding  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  Middle  Blast  problem  and 
urge  you  to  Join  me  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  secure  and  enhance  this  show- 
case for  democracy  in  this  strategic  loca- 
tion. We  have  a  legal,  cultural,  religious, 
and  humanitarian  obligation  to  stand 
firm  in  this  resolve. 


THE  DEBT  CEILINQ 

Mr.  RATTfiBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  I 
have  today  Introduced,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
House  and  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  smd  Means  Committee,  bill  "RR. 
10661.  The  bill  would  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  public  debt  Umlt 
of  $336,000,000,000. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  assiirance  I  gave  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
during  the  debate  on  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  yesterday,  that  if  the  bill  then 
being  considered  was  defeated,  I  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  July  1  when  the  statutory  borrowing 
authority  would  drop  from  the  present 
temporary  celling  of  $336,000,000,000  to 
a  $285,000,000,000  level. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  colloquy 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]  : 

Mr.  Mn-LS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Btbnxs  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mnxs.  I  have  just  as  much  interest.  I 
believe  my  friend  knows,  in  this  business  of 
reevaluatlon  and  reestabllshment  of  prior- 
ities as  anyone,  including  my  friend.  That 
cannot  be  done,  however,  realistically,  as  I 
see  it,  in  the  short  period  of  time  between 
today  and  the  first  day  of  July. 

Mr.  Brams  of  Wisconsin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Mnxs.  On  the  first  day  of  July  the 
debt  celling  will  revert  to  tasS  bUllon. 

Mr.  Btknks  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  be  con- 


Btructlve,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiUd  suggest  If 

we  turn  this  bill  down  today  the  gentleman 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  getting  legislation 
tlirough  this  House  very  quickly  providing 
Bufflclent  borrowing  authority.  The  only  real 
problem  Is  that  ceUlng  wlU  revert  to  #285 
billion  on  June  30. 1  believe  that  the  current 
$336  billion  celling  would  meet  the  borrowing 
needs  of  the  Treasury  at  least  until  Septem- 
ber or  October,  even  under  the  table  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Treasury.  The  genUeman 
could  get  a  continuaUon  of  the  $336  bUlion 
borrowing  authority  without  any  difficulty, 
which  would  give  them  the  time  to  make  the 
review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  according  to  in- 
formation given  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
should  take  care  of  the  borrowing  needs 
of  the  Treasury  through  the  month  of 
September.  This  then  should  give  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  various  departments  of  Government 
ample  time  to  make  the  review  and  re- 
vision of  expenditure  and  revenue  plans 
that  is  so  essential  if  we  are  to  act  intel- 
ligently on  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  has  been 
cosponsored  by  myself,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr. 
Betts,  Mr.  Schnbebeli.  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Battin,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  and  Mr.  Bush  Is  as  follows: 
a  bill  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary pubUc  debt  limit  of  $336,000,000,000 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1967.  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  oi  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
O.S.C.  757b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$286,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•336.000,000,000". 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  ECONOlinC 
OPPORTUNITy  COMMISSION  VOT- 
ER REGISTRATION  DRIVE 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  I^waker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Oubser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission,  which  operates  on  Federal 
funds  distributed  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  is  currently  lay- 
ing plans  to  conduct  a  voter  registration 
drive  among  the  poor,  to  be  conducted 
by  this  federally  financed  agency, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  this  activ- 
ity is  probably  a  violation  of  the  law  and 
it  certainly  violates  the  intent  of  the  law. 

First,  let  me  state  quite  clearly  that  I 
believe  the  poor  should  shoulder  their 
voting  responsibilities  as  full-fledged 
citizens  of  these  United  States.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  and  cer- 
tainly the  poverty  program  is  justified 
in  informing  the  poor  of  their  right  to 
vote  and  of  the  mechanics  of  voter  reg- 
istration. It  would  be  Just  as  proper  for 
any  Federal  employee  to  Inform  the  poor 
regarding  where  and  how  they  can  reg- 
ister to  vote  as  to  Inform  them  of  where 


and  how  they  could  mail  a  letter  at  the 
nearest  post  office . 

But  this  type  of  activity  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  actually  performing  voter 
registration,  which  in  many  States  is 
along  partisan  lines. 

On  December  1,  1966,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  issued  memoran- 
dum No.  50-A,  which  superseded  CA 
Memo  No.  50.  Under  the  designation 
"Purpose  of  this  Memorandum,"  it  is 
clearly  stated  as  follows: 

This  memorandum  provides  a  summary 
description  of  the  restrictions  on  political 
activity  now  applicable  to  the  personnel  of 
grantee  and  delegate  agencies  financed  under 
Titles  n-A  and  IH-B.  .  .  . 

Federal  law.  including  the  provisions 
known  popularly  as  the  Hatch  Act  restricts 
the  political  activities  of  both  Federal  em- 
ployees and  some  employees  of  federaUy- 
asslsted  State  and  local  public  agencies.  A 
1966  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  extends  resti-ictions  to  many  of 
the  employees  of  private  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  financed  vmder  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  requires  that 
conmaunlty  action  programs  be  administered 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  Involvement  in 
partisan  political  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  in  the  same  memo- 
randum it  is  stated  that  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  memorandum  in- 
cluded— 

All  public  agencies,  whether  grantee  or 
delegate  agencies  .  .  .  and  all  Community 
Action  Agencies  (CAA's),  whether  public  or 
private  non-profit.  A  CAA,  as  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as 
amended,  is  an  agency  "which  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  developing  and  co- 
ordinating community-wide  anti-poverty 
programs." 

The  restrictions  outlined  in  memoran- 
dum No.  50-A  clearly  prohibit  any  per- 
son covered  in  the  above-mentioned  defi- 
nitions from  using  his  official  position, 
authority,  or  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  "affecting  the  result"  of  an  election. 
Obviously,  voter  registration,  which  in 
some  States  determines  the  eligibility  of 
voters  to  vote  in  an  election,  does  affect 
the  result  of  that  election. 

Later  in  the  memorandum  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  a  covered  employee 
cannot  "help  to  get  out  the  votes  on  elec- 
tion day"  and  that  such  activity  is  for- 
bidden under  the  1966  Amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  Is  true 
that  the  memorandiun  does  not  explicitly 
prohibit  the  conduct  of  a  registration 
drive,  but  I  submit  that  the  act  of  regis- 
tration is  as  essential  to  the  process  of 
voting  and  affects  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion every  bit  as  much  as  activity  which 
would  "help  to  get  out  the  votes  on  elec- 
tion day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  fair-minded  inter- 
pretation of  memorandum  50-A,  which 
was  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing the  law  of  the  land,  leads  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  a  voter- 
registration  drive  Is  not  permissible 
when  it  is  conducted  by  federally  fi- 
nanced Eigencies  and/or  personnel. 

Some  proponents  of  this  plan  argue 
that  the  key  to  its  legality  lies  in  keep- 
ing the  registration  drive  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  I  make  no  sdlegation  that 
those  who  would  participate  in  such  a 
drive  would  attempt  to  infiuence  the 
registrants  on  a  partisan  basis.  But  I 


cxni- 


point  out  that  no  allegation  was  ever 
made  that  thoee  who  transported  voters 
to  the  polls  had  attempted  to  infiuence 
them  in  behalf  of  any  particular  party. 
Yet  when  Congress  learned  of  this  ac- 
tivity, even  though  it  was  nonpartisan, 
legislation  was  passed  and  regulations 
written  which  specifically  restricted  it. 

Those  who  disagree  with  me  have  al- 
ready started  their  defense  of  this  voter- 
registration  drive  by  challenging  the  mo- 
tivation of  us  who  honestly  oppose  it. 
They  glibly  employ  the  cliche  that  to 
oppose  the  federally  financed  drive  is  to 
deny  the  poor  equal  participation  In  gov- 
ernment. Some  go  farther  and  vilify 
honest  opposition  based  upon  principle 
with  the  partisan  inference  that  Repub- 
Ucans  fear  that  most  poor  persons  would 
favor  the  Democratic  Party. 

Although  some  in  my  district  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  poor  are  afraid 
to  sign  a  registration  affidavit  because 
they  do  not  understand  it,  that  they  will 
not  register  unless  approached  in  their 
native  tongue  Instead  of  the  Engll^  lan- 
guage, and  they  must  be  encouraged  to 
register  through  the  use  of  skits  because 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  reading,  I 
do  not  share  their  lack  of  confidence  in 
poor  people.  If  they  are  encouraged  to 
register,  I,  as  a  Republican,  am  willing 
to  take  my  chances  with  full  confidence 
that  my  party  will  receive  a  substantial 
share  of  their  votes. 

Those  who  challenge  motives  ignore 
principle.  Throughout  political  history  It 
is  an  accepted  practicality  that  any  ad- 
ministration, regardless  of  its  political 
complexion,  has  the  power  to  exert  pres- 
sure against  its  employees.  This  is  the 
reason  the  spoils  system  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  protected  civil  service  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  reason  for  the  Hatch 
Act  and  numerous  other  Federal  laws 
and  regulations.  Who  can  be  so  naive  as 
to  say  that  in  this  political  day  and  age. 
an  administration — any  administra- 
tion— will  not  see  to  it  that  the  employees 
it  has  hired  conduct  themselves  to  the 
political  advantage  of  the  party  in 
power?  It  is  easy  to  talk  in  high- 
sounding  platitudes  and  profess  good  in- 
tentions, but  in  the  final  practical  an- 
alysis you  will  not  subdue  partisan  in- 
fluence If  It  is  furnished  a  field  in  which 
to  grow. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  free 
government  is  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  against  an  administration  in 
power.  This  voter -registration  drive,  con- 
ducted by  federally  paid  employees  with 
Federal  tax  dollars,  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  erosion  of  that  principle. 

Let  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission cooperate  with  both  of  our  great 
political  parties,  urging  them  and  the 
duly  appointed  registrars  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  contact  the  poor.  Let  the 
community  action  agencies  talk  to  the 
poor,  explain  the  registration  process  and 
urge  that  they  assume  the  Iresponsibill- 
tles  of  citizenship  along  with  other 
Americans  by  walking  to  the  flrehouse 
or  any  other  place  of  registration  and 
registering  to  vote.  Let  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties,  the  labor  unions, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  other 
groups  go  to  their  homes  and  register 
them.  But  to  use  Federal  employees  to 
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plan,  direct,  or  actually  conduct  the 
registration  Is.  first  of  all,  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple. Second,  It  Is  certainly  a  violation  of 
the  intent  of  Federal  law,  and  last,  it  Is 
Federal  intervention  into  what  is  con- 
stitutionally a  State  fimctlon. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be 
consistent  in  the  application  of  principle 
and  will  extend  the  restrictions  in  mem- 
orandum 50-A  to  include  the  actual 
registration  of  voters  as  a  prohibited 
activity. 

JOHNSVILLE  INVENTION  SAVES 
NAVY  $1.5  MILLION 

Mr.  RAZLSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Boster]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  E^seaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  spent  many  hours  in  con- 
sideration of  billions  of  dollars  of  appro- 
priations to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  dangers  of  deficit  spending,  the  waste 
in  spending,  and  the  increased  level  in 
spending  in  recent  years. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  Impressed  when 
it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  lives  and  woiics  in  the  Eighth  Caa- 
gressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
actually  saved  our  country  nearly  $1,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Prank  R.  Prevlti.  550  Winchester 
Road,  Warminster,  Pa.,  working  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Shames,  1652  East  Walnut  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  invented  a  frequency 
synthesizer  for  generating  radio  frequen- 
cies simulative  of  the  f  reqiiencies  iised  in 
air-to-air  tactical  air  navigation  ranging 
systems.  Mr.  Prevlti  and  Mr.  Shames, 
employees  of  the  Aero  Electronic  Tech- 
nology Department  of  the  TJB.  Naval  Air 
Development  Center  in  Johnsville, 
Warminster.  Pa.,  applied  to  the  Patent 
Office  and  were  granted  a  patent  for  this 
invention,  which  saved  the  Government 
from  buying  $1,437,244  worth  of  new  test 
equipment  for  the  Navy's  revised  tactical 
air  navigation — ^tacan — system.  The  fre- 
quency synthesizer  modified  equipment 
originally  designed  to  simulate  only  air- 
to-ground  tacan  frequencies  by  giving 
it  42  additional  operating  channels. 

In  recognition  of  the  service  these  gen- 
tlemen performed  for  our  Ctovemment, 
they  were  granted  an  award  of  $2,440  to 
be  shared  equally  between  them.  They 
are  also  being  considered  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Honor  Roll  of  Econ- 
omy Champions,  and  there  exists  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  named  Super 
EccHiomy  Champions  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1967. 

It  aeana  to  me  slgnlflcant  that  tblii  in- 
▼enti(m  was  accomplished  at  all,  since 
the  contractor  and  the  systems  engineers 
had  agreed  that  such  a  modification  was 
impossible.  But  even  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  the  major  work  in  the 
development  of  this  invention  was  per- 


formed by  Mr.  Prevlti  on  his  own  time 
at  home.  No  assignment,  ofiBclal  or  un- 
official, was  made  at  that  time  to  Mr. 
Prevlti.  It  was  only  after  Mr.  Previti  had 
made  disclosure  of  the  success  of  his  work 
to  his  immediate  supervisor  that  he  was 
assigned  the  task  of  constructing  a  model 
of  the  invention  for  test  and  evaluation 
purposes. 

I  bring  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  be- 
cause I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Prevlti  and  Mr.  Shames.  I  am 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional well-being,  I  am  proud  that  Mr. 
Previti  Is  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  honor  that 
these  men  have  brought  to  the  Johns- 
ville Naval  Air  Development  Center  and 
the  dedicated  men  who  work  there. 


TREASURY  SILVER  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW'S PROSPECTS 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Stephen  Davis  Hopkins,  my  constituent, 
is  a  financial  analyst. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  In  the 
fact  that  as  of  November  17,  1966,  he 
predicted  that  the  last  remaining  bond 
between  intrinsic  value  coins  and  bul- 
lion-backed paper  currency  would  be 
broken  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  prediction  was  covered  by  Coin 
World,  the  weekly  newspaper  for  the 
numismatic  field. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  views  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion are  set  forth  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Clironicle  of  Thursday,  May 
11,  and  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
TitxASiniT    SIZ.VXR    Today    ano    Tomobbow's 

PKOSPaCTS 

(By  Stephen  Davis  HopUns,  U.S.  Monetary 
Analyst,  New  Tork  City) 

(A  leading  scholar  In  the  field  of  money, 
Mr.  Hopkins  cites  chapter  and  verse  to  back 
up  his  Indictment  of  Treasury's  failure  to 
honor  our  country's  statutory  sliver  redemp- 
tion pledge.  He  says  that  Sect.  3618  of  the 
Rev.  Statutes  Is  in  effect  which  calls  for  the 
recolnage  of  sUver  bullion  for  Individual  or 
private  account.  Points  out  that:  (1)  the 
small  holder  has  been  Illegally  denied  consti- 
tutional right  to  obtain  sliver  dollars;  and 
(2)  the  Issuance  of  silver  dust  or  granules 
by  the  Treasury  Is  neither  bullion  nor  silver 
dollars  and,  hence,  unlawful.  Blames  our 
coinage  shortage  on  cutrency  debauchment 
and  flays  Treasury  practices  as  a  travesty. 
fraud  and  repudiation  of  our  laws.) 

The  current  request  by  the  custodian  for 
200  million  domestic  currency  users  that 
their  elected  representatives  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
authorized,  and  the  Pretldent  of  the  United 
States  then  approved,  the  confiscation  of  sll- 
ver  bullion  backing  their  legal  tender  ware- 
house receipts,  known  ac  silver  certificates. 
bearing  the  Seal  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  Is  a 
travesty  on  that  Seal  and  what  It  stands  for 
and  a  fraud  on  the  currency  usera. 


TSAVKSTT  or  TRXASTTXT  SKAL 

The  Seal's  three  component  parts  are  the 
key  for  security,  scales  for  honesty  and  car- 
penter's square  for  integrity.  The  Latin  leg- 
end means  "The  Seal  of  the  Treasury  of 
North  America." 

Designed  by  Oouveme\»r  Morris  about 
1778,  It  was  approved  by  the  Continental 
Congress  and  slightly  modified  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  adopted  It  as  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  our  Constitution. 

The  Seal  may  antedate  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States,  It  has  appeared  on  all  gov- 
ernment sponsored  paper  currencies  since 
1861.  excepting  first  two  Issues  of  fractional 
currency,  attesting  to  our  government's  good 
faith  and  Treasury  Department's  Integrity. 

The  Monetary  Act  of  1963  stated  that 
".  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
maintain  the  ownership  and  the  possession 
or  control  within  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  of  silver  of  a  monetary  value  equal 
to  the  face  amount  of  all  outstanding  sUver 
certificates  .  .  .  Silver  certificates  shall  be 
exchangeable  on  demand  at  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  sliver  dollars  or.  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  .  . 
for  silver  bulUon  of  a  monetary  value  equal 
to  the  face  amount  of  the  certificates." 

July  22,  1963.  the  Secretary  Issued  Instruc- 
tions concerning  silver  certificate  redemption. 
They  stated  In  part  that  "...  Delivery  of  the 
silver  bullion  shall  be  effected  at  the  assay 
office  in  fine  silver  bars  of  approximately 
1.000  ounces  .  .  ."  That  directive  specifically 
stated  that  silver  would  be  In  "bars"  which 
is  bullion,  and  was  reaffirmed  March  25,  1964. 
I>ust  or  granules  were  not  mentioned. 

8MAI.I,     HOLJ>E>S    BICRTS    DKinED 

Today,  holders  of  small  amounts  of  cer- 
tificates are  denied  their  Constitutional  right 
to  receive  silver  dollars.  Unless  they  can  af- 
ford to  accumulate  about  SI. 300,  they  can- 
not obtain  silver  bullion  in  the  form  of  1,000 
ounce  bars  or  larger  which  are  obtainable 
through  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  fiscal 
agents  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  order  to  save  face  during  the  coin  short- 
age, after  depletion  of  silver  dollar  supply. 
Treasury  started  redeeming  (Mar.  26.  1064) 
at  the  two  Assay  Offices,  small  amounts  at 
silver  certificates  with  dust  and  granules  In 
manlla  envelopes.  This  was  then  considered 
a  temporary  expedient  by  currency  users  but 
that  practice  has  continued. 

This  writer  has  been  stating  for  over  two 
years  that  the  Issuing  of  this  silver  dust- 
granules  does  not  have  Congressional  author- 
ization. Small  amounts  are  being  redeemed 
in  person  at  both  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Assay  Offices,  with  manlla  or  plastic 
envelopes  containing  pure  silver  dust  (N.T.) 
and  granules  (SJ*.)  with,  most  if  not  all, 
weighing  less  than  the  monetary  value  of 
371  '^  grains  of  pure  silver  as  required  by  law. 
No  deviation  or  tolerance  from  this  amoxint 
is  p>ermltted.  No  market  exists  for  this  type 
of  noerchandlse  unless  sold  at  a  discount. 
This  dust/granules  is  NOT  bullion  and  lt« 
Issuance  Is  NOT  lawful.  (See  Coin  World, 
Mar.  31,  1965  and  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle.  Nov.  17.  1966 — Ed.) . 

With  the  coin  shortage  officially  terminated 
August  1,  1966  to  continue  to  Issue  silver  1^ 
Buch  form  is  nothing  less  than  a  fraud 
on  domestic  currency  users  and  a  display  of 
total  disregard  for  the  security,  honesty  and 
integrity  of  Treasury's  renowned  Seal. 

MINOR  COINS  PRODUCTION 

with  the  coin  shortage  now  history,  ths 
only  advantage  to  the  Treasury  in  maintain- 
ing the  silver  dollar  at  par  by  holding  the 
dollar  price  of  silver  at  $1.2929  per  fine  ounce. 
Is  to  allow  the  mints  more  time  to  manufac- 
ture minor  coins.  During  first  three  months 
of  1967.  minor  coin  production,  compared 
with  same  period  last  year,  was  as  follows: 
cents — down  46%,  nickels — down  60%,  quar- 
ters— down  36%  and  dimes — up  103%  attest- 
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ing  to  the  adequate  supply  of  all  pieces  ex- 
cepting the  dime  which  supply  situation 
should  be  soon  corrected  at  present  acceler- 
ated pace. 

Currency  users  should  never  forget  that 
the  Treasury  acted  in  dual  role  of  middle- 
man, when  It  was  buying  silver  bullion,  and 
custodian  when  It  released  legal  tender  ware- 
house receipts  for  circulation.  These  certifi- 
cates are  in  reality  receipts  for  ore  and  bul- 
lion purchased  at  a  huge  discount  by  middle- 
man which  were  then  monetized  by  being 
placed  in  dally  trade  as  legal  tender  by  cus- 
todian at  the  marked  up  to  parity  price  of 
11.2929  per  ounce  for  the  dollar  and  its  cer- 
tificates and  tl.38  for  fractional  subsidiary 
silver  pieces,  to  realize  an  extremely  hand- 
some profit.  Domestic  purchases  cost  Treas- 
ury absolutely  nothing  but  about  9  mills  to 
print  each  certificate.  Sole  obligation  in- 
curred by  Treasury,  when  certificates  were 
Issued  was  to  honor  pledge  to  redeem  that 
paper  on  demand  In  either  legal  tender  discs 
at  412 i^  grains,  900  fine  (standard  silver 
dollars)  or  bulUon  bars  stamped  by  the  issu- 
ing agent  with  name,  weight  and  fineness. 

Subsidiary  silver  pieces  are  aU  dated  1964 
or  before,  while  our  new  minor  coins,  the 
quarter  and  dime,  beer  the  year  196S  or  later. 
Fractional  coins  are  not  subsidiary  unless 
they  have  a  silver  content  which  is  less  than 
their  unit,  the  silver  dollar.  Complete  tran- 
sition to  the  new  coinage  will  not  be  com- 
pleted untU  dollar  price  of  sliver  rises  to 
•1.38  per  fine  ounce  or  higher. 

THC  SXA80K  FOX  XXDKia>nON 

The  corridors  of  time  are  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  financially  embarrassed  govern- 
ments casting  covetous  eyes  on  their  sub- 
jects' precious  metal  and  finally  yielding  to 
temptation  by  substituting  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins,  precious  bullion  and  representa- 
tive certificates,  non-interest  earning  irre- 
deemable legal  tender  promissory  notes 
(I.O.U.'s).  Monetary  authorities  recognize 
the  Federal  Reserve  note  as  a  forced  loan  or 
forced  currency. 

In  times  of  crises,  currency  users  the  world 
over  Invariably  reach  for  security  in  the  form 
or  the  precious  metals.  That  has  always  been 
the  prime  function  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
only  reason  rulers  have  been  required  by 
their  subjects  to  maintain  one  or  both  of 
these  noble  metals  behind  their  paper  Issues 
U  to  Insure  redemption  on  demand  and  thus 
maintain  their  government's  domestic  and 
international  Integrity  and  credit. 

•1  Federal  Reserve  notes  were  placed  In 
direct  competition  with  our  sliver  coins  and 
ceniflcates  with  the  full  Intent  to  drive  them 
all  out  of  circulation.  This  is  known  as  de- 
bauching the  currency  and  Is  the  prime  fac- 
tor responsible  for  our  recent  coin  shortage. 

with  Fed's  notes  selling  at  a  huge  discount 
In  terms  of  silver  (a6.9c)  our  forced  cur- 
rency Is  In  excessive  supply  and  grossly  re- 
dunant.  The  standard  sUver  dollar  with  ite 
workhorse  ceruflcates  are  now  the  moat 
valuable  legal  tender  in  the  United  States. 
Having  a  77-f-  percent  content  of  a  pure 
ounce  of  silver,  the  price  rise  of  that  com- 
modity since  November  1861  has  riveted  cur- 
rency users'  attention  on  the  long-dormant 
«tore-of-value  role  which  our  unit  plays 
When  SUver  reached  •1.3928  per  fine  ounce 
(Sept.  1963)  and  the  dollar  and  lU  cer- 
racates  were  worth  exactly  $1.00  In  sUver 
'Tom  then  on,  dally  decisions  have  been 
Whether  our  dollar  and  its  paper  were  more 
interesting  as  legal  tender  or  as  investment 
aedla  or  hedge  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
most  virulent  paper  currency  Inflation  which 
tnia  country  has  witnessed  since  1776.  That 
oygone  currency  was  finally  redeemed  Ic  on 
wie  paper  dollar  as  measured  by  the  sliver 
aollar  then  current. 

r.^«°'®**"**'  money,  the  sliver  dollar  and 
ceruacate  serve  the  four  time-honored  func- 
uons  of  money:  Unit  of  value,  measure  of 
TOiue,  legal  tender  and  storage  of  value.  In 


this  latter  role,  our  silver  money  is  func- 
tioning in  a  normal  manner  for  the  flj»t 
time  since  1874.  The  Federal  Reserve  note 
serves  only  as  legal  tender  for  the  settlement 
of  debts  in  daUy  trade  and  is  not  considered 
money  but  its  paper  substitute. 

Our  first  standard  silver  dollar  coinage 
for  government  account  took  place  1878  be- 
cause the  dollar  price  of  silver  was  declining 
and  it  was  economic  to  do  so.  From  1794  to 
1873,  it  has  always  been  coined  for  private  or 
individual  account.  In  order  to  increase  dol- 
lar's appeal  and  use  In  daUy  trade,  repre- 
sentative silver  deposit  certificates  were  first 
authorized  In  1878  and  went  Into  circula- 
tion stating  that  custodial  agent  had  one 
or  more  sliver  dollars  awaiting  redemption 
on  demand.  Supreme  Court  declared  them  to 
be  warehouse  receipts. 

These  deposit  certificates  in  circulation 
totalled  »387.073,075,  June  30,  1929.  Small 
sized  certificates  were  Issued  July  l,  1929. 
The  large  size  were  finally  dropped  from 
Treasury's  books  under  the  Old  Series  Cur- 
rency Adjustment  Act  of  1961.  $16  million 
were  written  off  as  lost,  destroyed  and  never 
to  be  presented  for  redemption  Oct.  21,  1961, 
$14.6  million  Nov.  16,  1964  and  $280,000  May 
26.  1966  for  a  total  of  $29,780,000  which  are 
stUl  out£tandlng.  Treasury's  admitted  bal- 
ance as  of  Mar.  31,  1967.  was  $143,671  (est.) 
with  2,981.603  standard  silver  doUars  in 
Treasurer's  vaults  and  46,980  In  the  entire 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  Insure  redemption 
as  authorizing  Act  stated  that  'TJothlng  con- 
tained in  thU  Act  shall  impair  the  redeem- 
abillty  of  any  currency  of  the  United  States 
as  now  provided  by  law." 

Precious  monetary  metals,  with  a  free  in- 
ternational market,  are  the  only  reUable  and 
time-honored  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
country's  domestic  paper.  RetaU  and  whole- 
sale price  Indexes  are  apt  to  be  inaccurate 
and  misleading. 

Created  by  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1984, 
the  new  sUver  certificates  again  represented 
the  standard  sliver  dollar  which  became  our 
de  facto  domestic  unit  of  value  while  the 
new  gold  dollar  was  earmarked  to  be  our  de 
Jure  international  trade  unit.  Later,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  selected  that 
gold  doUar  to  be  one  of  its  two  reserve  cur- 
rencies for  settlement  of  international  bal- 
ances. 

WHAT   THX    LAW    STATES 

The  1934  version  blandly  stated  on  its  ob- 
verse side  that  there  was  on  deposit  "one  dol- 
lar in  silver"  which  was  payable  on  demand 
thereby  reflecting  that  bullion  was  allowed 
to  act  as  cover  for  the  first  time.  That  law 
flatly  stated  that  these  certificates  were  re- 
deemable "on  demand  at  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  standard  silver  doUars" 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  "Au- 
thorized to  coin  standard  silver  dollars  for 
such  redemption."  None  have  been  struck 
since  September  1936.  Under  the  Monetary 
Act  of  1939,  amended  1946,  coinage  Into  dol- 
lars was  mandatory  for  all  silver  purchased 
by  Tt«a«ury  excepting  government's  seignior- 
age or  profit.  Under  thoee  two  acts  some  487 
million  silver  dollars  have  been  denied  do- 
mestic currency  users. 

Currently,  our  custodian  has  427.3  million 
ounces  (Apr.  27.  1967)  of  silver  bullion  back- 
ing certificates  In  amount  of  about  $555  mil- 
lion, the  breakdown  of  which  U  estimated  to 
be  $390  mlUlon  In  I's,  $130  million  In  6's  and 
$36  mUlion  In  lO's.  a  large  part  of  which  is 
represented  by  Treasury  as  being  lost,  de- 
stroyed and  thus  never  to  be  presented  for 
redemption.  This  condition  Is  purely  arti- 
ficial. This  monetary  fallacy  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  TYeaaury  refuses  to  honor  its 
pledge  to  currency  usera  to  redeem  certifi- 
cates with  silver  dollars  and/or  bullion.  Small 
owners  are  locked  in  and  will  accept  no  other 
substitute  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  per- 
sonal circumstances.  Hardcore  paper  currency 
collectors   may   possibly   withhold   6-7%    of 


what  is  outstanding  if  large  size  certificates 
are  any  criteria. 

SEcnoK  3S1S  or  revised  statutes 
With  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts  of  1834,  1939 
and  1946  repealed  in  1963,  it  may  weU  be  that 
Section  3518  of  Revised  Statutes  now  is  in 
full  force  and  effect  as  far  as  silver  Is  con- 
cerned. Research  fails  to  reveal  that  It  has 
ever  been  amended  or  repealed. 

Section  3518  states  that  "At  the  opUon 
of  the  owner  gold  or  sliver  may  be  cast  into 
bars  of  fine  metal,  or  of  standard  fineness, 
or  unparted.  as  he  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp 
upon  the  same  designating  the  weight  and 
tneness,  and  with  such  devices  impressed 
thereon  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  Imitation,  and  no  such  bars 
shall  be  issued  of  a  less  weight  that  five 
ounces." 

EXPEKIENCIIfC    KEPITDIATlOir 

At  2  p.m.,  Tuesday.  March  28.  1967,  tills 
writer  presented  two  $1  sUver  certificates  at 
the  New  Tork  Assay  Office  for  redemption  In 
silver.  He  was  told  that  silver  could  only  be 
Issued  In  dollar  multiples  but  not  slmul- 
taneoxisly  for  each  separate  certificate.  Both 
had  been  Issued  by  Treasury  Department  and 
both  carried  that  Department's  renowned 
Seal. 

One  certificate  was  then  withdrawn  and 
other  was  presented  for  redemption.  A  small 
manlla  envelope  was  received  which  was 
pocketed  by  receiver.  Request  had  previously 
been  made,  and  denied,  for  a  covering  letter 
certifying  contents  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity as  well  as  Issuer's  identity. 

The  second  $1  sliver  certificate  was  then 
presented  and  demand  was  made  three  times 
In  a  firm  voice  for  redemption  in  sUver.  This 
was  refused.  The  bearer  was  told  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  the  premises  and  then 
return  in  order  to  redeem  that  certificate. 

When  the  heavy  doora  clanged  shut  on 
that  unhonored  and  luiredeemed  $1  silver 
certificate,  the  bearer  had  Just  witnessed  the 
repudiation  of  our  currency  by  Its  i— iiiwg 
agent.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  returned  and 
exchanged  it  for  another  small  envelope. 

Both  envelopes  were  then  taken  to  a  rep- 
utable assayer.  marked  by  that  person  and 
weighed.  The  contents  of  envelope  received 
for  first  $1  certificate  weighed  370.89  grains 
and  the  second  371.09  grains  with  weigher 
reporting  that  one  piece  of  dust  was  stuck 
In  a  corner  erf  envelope  and  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged. In  order  to  be  of  monetary  value 
weight  must  be  371.26  grains  without  any 
remedy  of  the  mint  or  tolerance  factor  ner- 
mltted.  *^ 

Other  currency  users  have  reported  that 
they  had  similar  experiences  in  both  Assay 
Offices  and  In  most,  if  not  aU  cases,  silver 
certificates  have  not  been  redeemed  with  the 
required  legal  amount  of  silver  In  amounts 
less  than  1.000  ounces.  Redemption  ot  itm«ii 
amounts  must  be  made  in  person  at  Assay 
Offices.  No  redemption  is  permitted  by  mall. 

TBMX  CHOICK  OKNIZO 

Freedom  of  monetary  choice  between  me- 
tallic money  and  a  redundant  forced  paper 
la  being  denied  currency  users.  That  freedom 
of  choice  was  guaranteed  today's  200  million 
currency  usera  when  the  same  Gouvemeur 
Morris  penned  Into  Section  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  ".  .  .  No 
State  shall  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and 
ailver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  or 
Debts  ..." 

It  woiUd  seem  to  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest 
that  once  again  our  sUver  dollar  of  871^ 
grains  of  pure  sUver  be  coined  for  Individual 
aocoimt  and  small  currency  users  be  returned 
the  option  to  obtain  dollars  or  buUlon  for 
their  certificates. 

OonfiscaUon.  travesty,  fraud  and  repudia- 
tion are  strong  words.  With  one  of  the  world's 
best  coin  and  currency  systems  a  shambles. 
if  stronger  words  oould  be  found,  they  would* 
be  used. 
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V.S.  silver  monetary  atoeka — Ouneea 
|ln  thousandsl 


Moflth 


196S 

JttOi 

July 

Aufust 

Oetobur 

NovMitwr.. 
0«Minb«r.. 

1966 

Jmiiiry 

FabrMiy.... 

llUreh. 

AprH 

Utay  

Jun* 

July 

Aufuit 

SaptomlMf.. 

Oetobar 

Novambar... 
OKambar.. 

1967 

January 

February.... 

March 

April! 


Carta- 

Treasury 

Total 

icatas 

free 

stock 

out- 
standing 

stock 

980.277 

683,654 

296,623 

954,876 

651,819 

303,057 

942, 845 

617,686 

325, 159 

901,858 

591,820 

310,038 

865,. 15 

567,625 

298.110 

829,/a4 

547.012 

282.282 

801,320 

529.474 

271,846 

782,234 

517.470 

264,764 

762,980 

505.286 

257,694 

746,106 

490.931 

255, 175 

725,969 

480.464 

245,505 

705.930 

470.114 

235,816 

687,119 

463.356 

223.763 

672,897 

457,893 

215.004 

649,956 

451,783 

198.173 

628,836 

447,149 

181.687 

615,667 

442,481 

173.186 

601.477 

439, 770 

161.708 

591,941 

437,657 

154,283 

565,707 

434,950 

130,757 

547,828 

431,785 

116,044 

529,397 

429,545 

99,852 

516,869 

427,340 

89.529 

Certrt- 
ieatesin 
F.R.Bs." 


42.800 
43.500 
34.000 
33.700 
27.400 
19.800 
24,800 


29.200 

25.900 

20.200 

19.700 

12.900 

13.300 

13.400 

12.200 

10,100 

7.200 

5.900 

6.700 


7.900 
6.700 
7.000 
5.000 


>  InclBded  in  "Certificates  outstandini." 

sEitimata 

«  April  27.  

V.S.  Treasury  silver  tranaaetlona.  July  iM5 
to  date 

IMillions  of  ounces] 


Moath 


1965 

July 

Auiust 

Saptamber.. 

October 

Novatnbar... 
December... 

1966 

JaMMiy 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
Octaber..... 
Noveaibar.. 
December — 

1967 

January 

February... 

March 

April! 


ToUl 

SHvar 

Free 

stock 

cartificatas 

balance 

-25.4 

-31.3 

+5.9 

-12.0 

-34.7 

+22.7 

-41.0 

-25.9 

-15.1 

-36.2 

-24.2 

-12.0 

-36.4 

-20.6 

-15.8 

-28.0 

-17.5 

-ia5 

-19.0 

-12.0 

-7.0 

-19.0 

-12.2 

-6.8 

-16.9 

-14.4 

-2.5 

-20.1 

-10.4 

-9.7 

-2a  1 

-ia4 

-9.7 

-18.7 

-6.7 

-12.0 

-14.3 

-5.5 

-8.8 

-22.9 

-6.1 

-16.8 

-21.1 

-4.6 

-16.5 

-13.2 

-4.7 

-8.5 

-14.2 

-2.7 

-11.5 

-9.5 

-2.1 

-7.4 

-26.2 

-tJ 

-23.5 

-17.9 

-3.2 

-14.7 

-18.4 

-2.2 

-16.2 

-12.5 

-2.2 

-ia3 

iAprilZ7th. 

Sources:  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury; 
Statement  of  U.S.  Currency  and  Coin. 
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HUAIiAPAI  DAM  SHOULD  GENERATE 
MAXIMUM  ENERGY 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMx.  Hosher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association,  certainly 
one  of  this  Nation's  foremost  manage- 
ment organizations,  has  given  its  con- 
siderable endorsement  to  a  power  devel- 


opment plan  that  substantially  enhances 
tile  economic  attractiveness  ot  pending 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  legislation. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  In  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
APPA  said  it  "recommends  the  Imme- 
diate investigation"  of  the  Hualapai  5 
million-kilowatt  hydroelectric-pumped 
storage  pealdng  powerplant — on  the 
lower  Colorado  River  in  Arizona — pro- 
posed by  the  Los  Angeles  Departnaent  of 
Water  and  Power.  And  If  the  department 
of  water  and  power  analysis  is  confirmed, 
the  APPA  resolution  stated,  the  orga- 
nization recommends  the  adoption  of 
that  plan  in  the  Federal  construction  of 
the  Hualapai  Dam  and  powerplant. 

The  APPA,  which  represents  more  than 
1,400  municipal  and  other  local  publicly 
owned  electric  systems  in  the  United 
States,  has  Informed  the  House  Interior 
Committee  of  its  action.  For  the  Record, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  APPA  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Alex  Radln,  general 
manager  of  APPA. 

It  was  before  the  House  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  that  Floyd 
L.  Goss,  chief  electrical  engineer  and  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  department  of 
water  and  power,  first  submitted  the  out- 
line of  his  Hualapai  plan  almost  3  months 
ago.  Tills  occurred  on  the  final  day  of  our 
hearings  on  H.R.  3300  and  other  related 
bills  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project, 
the  economic  heart  of  which  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hualapai  site. 

All  of  the  pending  House  and  Senate 
bills  containing  provisions  for  developing 
the  HiuUapal  site  contemplate  a  Fed- 
eral power  project  that  would  cost  the 
United  States  an  estimated  $540  million 
and  would  have  an  installed  capacity  of 
only  1.5  million  Idlowatts. 

However,  under  one  alternative  ap- 
proach of  the  Goss  idan  the  Federal  in- 
vestment could  be  reduced  to  $254  mil- 
lion with  the  participation  of  department 
of  water  and  power  and  other  southwest 
public  and  private  utilities.  And,  mark 
this,  the  power  output  would  be  more 
tlian  treble  that  of  the  other  existing 
propoBals. 

Mr.  Goss'  plan  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  membere  of  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  and  I 
said  then,  and  will  repeat  again,  that 
this  Is  the  most  constructive,  visionary 
idea  that  ever  has  l>ecn  put  forth  for  de- 
veloping the  immense  potential  of  the 
Hualapai  site. 

The  partnership  arrangement  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Goss  Is  similar  to  that  which 
enabled  Hoover  Dam  to  be  such  an  emi- 
nently successful  and  efficient  operation. 
The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  which  was  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  that  success,  now  stands  ready  to 
more  than  match  that  effort  for  the  Ooss 
plan. 

In  fact,  as  Mr.  Goss  stated  during  the 
recent  Senate  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  hearings  on  these 
bills,  department  of  water  and  power 
is  willing  to  take  at  least  one-fifth  of 
Hualapai's  proposed  eapacity,  or  one  mil- 
lion kilowatts.  That  is  nearly  Hoover's 
entire  capacity  now.  And  if  additional 
capacity  is  made  available,  he  added,  de- 
partment of  water  and  power  would  be 
interested  further  to  contract  for  sub- 


stantially more  than  that  amount.  That 
is  putting  your  money  where  your  mouth 
is,  I  would  say. 

The  arrangements  imder  which  Hoover 
Dam  was  constructed  bear  another  im- 
portant similarity  with  this  new  Goss 
plan.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  widely 
known  fact  but  the  Federal  Government 
established  an  unusual  precedent  in  lay- 
ing down  the  groimd  rules  for  Hoover 
Dam.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1929 
stated  that  no  funds  could  be  appro- 
priated  or  spent  on  construction  of  the 
dam  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  first  msule  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
power  EUid  storage  of  water  at  Hoover 
Dam  adequate  to  assure — in  advance- 
repayment  of  the  Government's  invest- 
ment there. 

Well,  California  met  those  conditions 
and  Hoover  Dam  was  completed  in  1938. 
Never  since  has  the  requirement  for 
guaranteed  repayment  of  Treasury  funds 
been  made  part  of  a  Federal  water- 
power,  multipurpose  project. 

Now  along  comes  the  Goss  proposal 
wliich  will  also  require  execution  of  flnn 
contracts  by  the  power  utilities  to  market 
Hualapai  energy  under  similar  terms. 
This  likewise  will  giiarantee  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  f  imds  it  would 
invest  in  the  project.  But  the  Goss  plan 
goes  further  yet.  It  proposed  prepay- 
ments by  the  utilities  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  the  Federal  capital  invest- 
ment. In  other  words,  when  the  Hualapai 
project  Is  approved,  the  United  States 
will  know  the  power  is  already  sold  and 
its  money  will  be  returned. 

So.  here  we  have,  as  a  starter,  the  de- 
partment of  water  and  power — the  larg- 
est mimicipal  water  and  power  utility 
system  in  the  Nation— willing  to  stake 
millions  of  dollars  in  tills  project.  With 
that  lead,  others  will  certairily  follow. 
Gentlemen,  our  Government  could  not 
ask  for  a  better  deal.  And  with  the  Inter- 
est that  will  be  paid  by  the  water  and 
power  users,  we  have  got  a  proposal  that 
is  better  than  gilt-edge  bonds. 

What  Uncle  Sam  should  be  doing  right 
now,  I  daresay,  is  wooing  and  romancing 
the  department  of  water  and  power  and 
other  proponents  of  the  Goss  plan.  And 
if  we  cannot  arrange  a  marriage  right 
now,  let  us  at  least  get  engaged. 

The  endorsement  of  maximum  devel- 
opment of  Hualapai  Dam  site  by  APPA 
and  the  APPA's  June  5  letter  to  Senator 
Jackson  regarding  the  subject  follow: 

Endobskmznt  or  MAZiircnc  Dtvxlopuznt  or 
HX7AI.APAI  Daic  Sm 

The  American  Public  Power  Aseoclatlon 
approves  and  endorses  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  hydroelectric  sites 
as  sources  for  electric  power  to  satisfy  the 
nee<la  of  public  agencies.  The  Aasoclatlon  op- 
pooea  the  principle  proposed  by  the  8ecretai7 
of  the  Interior  In  8.  1013  which  would  sub- 
Etltute  a  plan  calling  for  pre-payment  to 
utilities  for  steam  power  in  place  of  federal 
construction  of  the  badly  needed  hydroelec- 
tric plant  at  the  Hualapai  Dam  site  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
reaffirms  Its  endorsement  of  the  federal  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapai  Dam  to  such 
height  and  with  such  installed  capacity  u 
will  effect  the  maximum  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  at  this  site,  sub- 
ject   to    the    preference    rights    of    public 
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agencies  under  appUcable  federal  statutes. 
It  reccxnmenda  the  Inunedlate  Investiga- 
tion of  the  pumped-storage  plan  for  the 
Hualapai  power  plant  with  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 6  million  kilowatts,  proposed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  and.  If  the  City's  analysis  is 
confirmed,  reconmiends  the  adoption  of  that 
plan  In  the  federal  construction  of  the 
Hualapai  Dam  and  power  plant. 

The  Association  reafflnns  its  recommenda- 
tion that  associated  water  resource  studies 
proposed  be  conducted,  as  expeditiously  as 
feasible,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  composed  of 
citizens  outside  of  federal  government  serv- 
ice, as  proposed  In  Senator  Jackson's  bUI 
8.  20,  00th  Congress. 


American  Public  Powke  Association, 

Washirmton,  D.O.,  June  S.  1967. 
Hon.  HuNRT  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Jackson:  The  American 
mibllc  Power  Association  is  a  national  trade 
organization  representing  more  than  1,400 
local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  mainly 
municipal  systems.  In  46  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  May  11,  1967.  at  the  APPA  24th  annual 
conference  held  in  Denver,  the  Association's 
membership  adopted  the  attached  resolution 
endorsing  Federal  construction  of  Hualapai 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  investigation 
of  a  proposed  S  million  kUowatt  pimiped 
storage  project  at  this  site.  The  resolution 
opposes  the  principle  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  S.  1013  which  would 
aubatltute  a  plan  calling  for  prepayment  to 
utilities  for  steam  power  In  place  of  Federal 
construction  of  the  hydroelectric  plant  at 
the  Hualapai  Dam  site.  In  addition,  the  reso- 
lution reaffirms  the  Association's  support  of 
a  National  Water  Commlaalon. 

Because  our  reaoluUon  was  adopted  after 
the  close  of  hearings  conducted  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  S.  1013.  It  was  of  course  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  submit  our  views  at  the  hear- 
ings. We  are  therefore  taking  this  means  of 
transmitting  our  resolution  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  your  committee,  and  would 
also  like  to  elaborate  somewhat  on  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  our  resolution. 

In  February,  1067.  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced his  proposal  by  which  the  Federal 
government  would  pre-pay  for  400  mega- 
watts of  power  from  a  non-Federal  thermal 
plant  to  obtain  pumping  power  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project.  He  has  termed  this  plan 
"non-controversial";  however,  a  pre-payment 
plan  constituting  a  purchase  of  power  rep- 
resents a  major  step  away  from  Federal  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  resource  development 
policies  and  programs  approved  by  Congress 
In  the  past  and  eliminates  entirely  the  con- 
cept of  hydroelectric  power  as  a  "paying  part- 
ner" for  reclamation. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  the  life-blood  of 
many  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Taken  together,  exist- 
ing and  planned  dams  on  the  Colorado  con- 
stitute a  aystem  for  conserving  and  utilizing 
water  resources  for  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west. They  provide  power,  flood  control, 
water  storage,  stream  flow  control  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  irrigation,  municipal 
and  Industrial  uses,  silt  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  basin  system  do  not  all  pro- 
vide the  same  services  or  to  the  same  degree; 
Indeed,  they  are  not  designed  to  do  so.  On 
the  contrary,  they  supplement  and  comple- 
ment each  other. 

Hualapai  Dam  would  constitute  a  new  pairt 
of  the  system.  It  would  provide  power,  water 
•torage,  and  sUt  control.  Its  power  plant 
would  be  Integrated  with  other  regional  gen- 
erating plants,  both  hydrauUcally  and  elec- 
trically. 

An  essential  component  of  Hualapai  Dam 


Is  the  power  generating  capability  of  this 
project  which  could  provide  substantial  rev- 
enues— not  only  for  repaying  the  reimbursa- 
ble costs  of  the  dam,  but  also  for  a  develop- 
ment fund  financing  facilities  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  water  In  the  region. 
Under  the  Administration  proposal,  however, 
the  Qovernment  would  share  In  the  cost  of 
the  power  plant  without  benefit  of  owner- 
ship or  the  revenues  that  woiUd  accrue  from 
Government  construction  of  the  dam. 

An  innovating  approach  to  Hualapai  Dam, 
made  possible  by  technological  advances,  was 
proposed  by  Floyd  Goss,  Chief  Electrical  En- 
gineer and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
earlier  this  year.  By  use  of  reversible  pump 
turbines,  a  5  mUllon  kUowatt  peaking 
pumped-storage  project  could  be  constructed 
at  the  Hualapai  site.  The  Los  Angeles  anal- 
ysis of  this  proposal  indicates  Its  feasibility 
and  its  economic  benefits. 

Growing  demand  for  electricity  In  the 
Southwest,  plus  the  necessary  Increased  use 
of  thermal  plants.  Insures  the  marketabUlty 
of  this  peaking  power.  In  the  years  1070  to 
1980,  an  additional  six  to  nine  mlUlon  kUo- 
watts  of  peaking  power  wUl  be  required  In 
the  states  surrounding  the  Hualapai  site, 
and  by  1900  the  regional  need  for  peaking 
power  win  reach  approximately  19  million 
kilowatts.  These  states  are  Interconnected 
with  other  states,  which  will  also  provide  a 
market  area  for  this  power. 

While  power  available  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hualapai  site  wUl  serve  Arizona. 
Southern  California,  and  Southern  Nevada 
directly,  its  Influence  will  extend  broadly 
over  tne  area  referred  to  as  Region  Vin  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  en- 
compasses most  of  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
California. 

Region  VIII  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous popiJatlon  explosion.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia la  expected  to  have  30  mllUon  people 
by  the  year  2000.  The  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area  Is  expected  to  reach  2.6  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

FPC  projections  indicate  that  overall  per- 
caplta  energy  dmiand  will  grow  in  a  spec- 
tacular fashion.  In  Southern  California  and 
Central  Nevada,  the  per-caplta  demand  wUl 
increase  from  the  current  average  of  4200 
twh  per  annum  to  over  10,000  by  1990;  In 
Arizona,  the  per-caplta  demand  will  Increase 
from  8300  kwh  per  annum  to  14,200.  In  Re- 
gion Vm  from  1085  to  1080  the  total  peak 
demand  tor  power  wUl  Increase  from  about 
20  million  KW  In  1065  to  63  mUUon  KW  In 
1080. 

In  view  of  the  historic  role  of  Federal  pow- 
er In  this  region,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  power  produced  from  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  project  will  be  marketed 
under  Reclamation  law,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  lns\tre  that  preference  customers 
Skre  given  a  full  opportunity  to  share  equita- 
bly in  the  benefits  of  hydro  peaking  capac- 
ity— directly  or  indirectly. 

If  the  feaalbiiity  analysis  made  by  Los 
Angeles  is  confirmed,  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  endorses  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  traditional 
preference  clause  tor  marketing  the  output 
of  the  project.  We  believe  that  a  potential 
asset  of  6  mllUon  kilowatts  of  capacity,  and 
6  billion  kllowatt-bours  of  energy  avaUal>Ie 
to  preference  customers.  Is  too  important  a 
resource  to  forgo. 

The  Administration  has  recommended  de- 
ferral of  authorization  of  Hualapai  Dam  be- 
cause of  concern  over  scenic  considerations. 
We  feel  the  project's  cost-benefit  ratio  and 
the  future  demands  for  power  suggest  that  it 
be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  development  now.  From  the  stand- 
point of  accepted  tests  of  economic  and  fi- 
nancial fe&slbUlty.  Hualapai  Dam  represents 
an  exceptionally  sound  Investment.  Further. 
It  lays  an  impressive  financial  foundation  for 


works  to  develop  the  water  supply  of  the 
Hualapai  Dam  on  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  would  be  imperceptible,  whUe 
access  to  more  remote  portloiu  of  tb«  Orand 
Canyon  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Con- 
struction of  Hualapai  Dam  would  enaMe 
thousands  of  people  annually  to  appreciate 
the  scenic  beauties  of  areas  of  the  Canyon 
which  only  a  handful  of  "river-runners"  are 
able  to  view  today.  We  feel  that  deferring 
action  on  this  aspect  of  the  project  on  the 
ground  of  destro^ng  aesthetic  values  is  not 
justified. 

In  1010,  when  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
necessity  for  multiple  use  was  anticipated, 
requiring  the  balancing  of  water-develop- 
ment and  park-preservation  values.  Accord- 
ingly, the  foUowlng  language  was  included 
In  the  Act: 

"That  whenever  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  said  park,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  areas  therein  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Government  Reclamation  proj- 
ect. .  .  ." 

In  the  debate  In  the  House  at  that  time, 
Arizona's  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  then  a  Rep- 
resentative, expounded  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  as  foUows: 

"The  provision  contained  In  the  Mil  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim:,  when 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Park — that  Is,  not  to  impair  the  scenic 
beauty — to  aUow  storage  reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed for  conserving  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  irrigation  purposes." 

Furthermore,  as  Hualapai  Dam  (fCHmerly 
called  Bridge  Canyon  Dam)  relates  to  Orand 
Canyon  National  Monument,  which  was 
established  with  its  present  boundaries  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  December  22, 
1932,  there  is  the  following  letter  of  January 
11,  1033,  from  Horace  M.  Albright,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  to  Dr. 
ESwood  Mead,  then  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation : 

"As  I  see  it,  the  Bridge  Canyon  Project 
is  In  no  way  aSected  by  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  proclamation  .  .  .  We 
have  had  In  mind  all  the  time,  the  Bridge 
Canyon  project.  While  I  did  not  handle  this 
personally.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the 
men  who  did  handle  it  for  me  kept  the  proj- 
ect in  mind  in  formulating  the  Orand  Can- 
yon  National    Moniiment   plan." 

Thus,  we  have  this  evidence  of  long  range 
recognition,  extending  back  to  the  days  when 
the  National  Park  and  Monument  were 
created,  that  ultimately  there  would  be  a 
Reclamation  project  that  would  affect  the 
Park  and  Monument. 

Although  Hualapai  Dam  would  not  Invade 
the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  if  reclamation  projects  are  con- 
structed within  national  parks,  a  dangerous 
precedent  may  be  established  which  wUl 
threaten  the  unaltered  app>earance  of  all  our 
NaUonal  Parks.  This  arg\unent  is  misleading. 
There  are  at  least  four  precedents,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  for  combining  reclamation  projects 
and  national  parks. 

1.  Jackson  Lake  Dam  is  within  Orand 
Teton  National  Park.  It  Etores  water  for  the 
Minidoka  Reclamation  Project,  providing  ir- 
rigation for  1.162.000  acres  of  land  in  South- 
em  Idaho.  Although  the  Park  was  created 
after  the  dam  was  built,  this  Is  recognition 
by  Congress  that  a  reclamation  project  may 
complement  a  national  park. 

2.  The  reclamation  reservoir  behind  Slier- 
burne  Dam  is  almost  entirely  within  Glacier 
National  Park.  In  this  Instance  the  park 
was  created  flrrt.  The  Milk  River  Project 
which  it  serves  provides  Irrigation  for  120,000 
acres  around  Havre,  Montana. 

3.  The  Lower  Two  Medicine  Dam  also  is 
in  Glacier  National  Park.  This  Is  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Black  Feet  Tribe.  WhUe  It  was  washed 
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out  Uat  year,  It  la  now  being  rebuilt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

4.  Fontana  Lake  forms  tbe  boundary  for 
miles  of  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  provides  248  miles  of  shoreline.  It 
was  built  by  TVA  for  power  generation  and 
flood  control. 

No  one  has  asserted  that  Grand  Teton, 
Qlacier,  or  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  are  less 
majestic  because  of  these  dams.  To  the  con- 
trary, an  argument  can  be  made  that  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Some  contend  that  Hualapal  Dam  would 
"flood"  the  Orand  Canyon.  //  a  dam  could  be 
built  big  enough  to  flood  the  Grand  Canyon, 
tbe  stored  water  would  solve  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  centuries. 
Nobody  advocates  this  solution  to  the  water 
problem. 

The  fact  is  that  after  the  Hualapal  Dam 
reservoir  Is  constructed,  over  99  percent  of 
the  park  will  remain  In  Its  natural  condition. 
Tbe  Colorado  River  forms  the  northwest 
boundary  for  the  Orand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  serves  as  fhe  southern  boundary  for 
most  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment. Hualapal  Dam  woiild  back  water  up  the 
Colorado  for  93 J  miles,  and  the  last  13  miles 
at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  reservoir  would  form  tbe 
park  boundary.  Hence,  the  water  Impounded 
by  Hualapal  Dam  would  not  back  up  "Into" 
the  park  or  "throughout"  the  monument. 
Nor  can  it  be  considered  to  "flood"  this  area. 
For  Instance,  tbe  normal  level  of  tbe  river  at 
tbe  extreme  northwest  boundary  of  tbe  park 
with  Hualapal  Dam  would  be  raised  by  only 

90  feet,  and  this  added  depth  would  decrease 
to  nothing  13  miles  upstream.  The  canyon 
wall  of  tbe  inner  gorge  at  this  point  Is  1200  to 
1500  feet  above  tbe  river  bed.  Purthermore, 
this  stretch  of  river  Is  inaccessible  by  normal 
means  and  cannot  be  seen  from  any  view- 
point on  the  canyon  rim  within  tbe  park.  A 
stretch  of  104  miles  of  natiiral  river  will  re- 
main between  the  headwaters  of  Hualapal 
Dam  and  the  Marble  Canyon  I>am  site.  This 
104  miles  of  natural  river  will  include  about 

91  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  same  matchless 
and  unaltered  view  will  be  available  from  the 
North  or  South  rims.  The  same  mule-back 
trips  or  long  arduoxis  foot  descent  and  climb 
will  be  possible  and  in  no  way  deteriorated 
or  Impaired. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  reported 
that  from  1956  to  1963,  1,300  persons  made 
the  boat  trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Viewed  tbe  area  where  Hualapal  Dam  reser- 
voir would  be  If  the  project  were  constructed. 
AccesslblUty  to  this  part  of  the  river  would 
be  increased.  Tbe  National  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pwople 
would  be  able  to  visit  the  area  annually.  Tbe 
beauty  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  reservoir  would 
be  comparable  to  that  of  Lake  Powell  and 
Flaming  Oorge.  Making  this  area  accessible 
to  Interested  persons  is  certainly  consistent 
with  the  National  Park  program.  Creating  a 
lake  with  the  beauties  of  Flaming  Gorge  and 
Lake  Powell  is  certainly  not  inconsistent 
with  tbe  objectives  of  the  National  Park 
program. 

Intrinsic  to  the  APPA  resolution  endors- 
ing development  of  the  Hualapal  site  Lb  the 
creation  of  a  separate  National  Water  Com- 
mission as  approved  this  year  by  tbe  Senate. 
Independent  of  any  government  agency,  this 
commission  would  be  able  to  make  an  ob- 
jective study  of  water  resources  and  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  projected  water  needs. 
Without  a  specifled  importation  proposal,  de- 
velopment of  Hualapal  Dam  proposes  no 
threat  to  the  present  water  supply  of  any 
region  of  the  country.  Water  needs  and 
methods  of  meeting  these  needs  would  be  en- 
tirely within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Water  Commlaalon,  whlcb  could  consider, 
among  other  matters,  means  for  further  sup- 
plementing the  water  supply  of  the  South- 
west. 


APPA  urges  that  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee support  Federal  development  of  the 
Hualapal  site,  and  encourage  immediate 
studies  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  Gobs  plan  to  Insure 
maximum  utilization  of  this  reach  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Radin. 


OPPORTUNTTT  CRUSADE 

Mr.  RATTfiBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  SpaJcer,  at  this  time. 
I  would  Uke  to  outllna  for  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  the  mtOor  proposals  that 
are  incorix}rated  In  the  Republican  op- 
portunity crusade  that  I  have  introduced 
today.  This  opportunity  crusade  is 
launched  with  the  view  not  only  to  vastly 
Improving  operative  programs,  but  also 
to  developing  new  pviograms  that  will 
find  all  levels  of  government  working 
with  the  private  sector  of  our  society  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  provide  rewarding 
job  opportunities  and  a  full  measure  of 
human  dignity  for  this  Nation's  poor 
men  and  women. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  able  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodkll], 
for  his  many  outstanding  contributions 
to  this  bill.  Mr.  Ooodell  is  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  In  the  House  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  and  actively  work- 
ing toward  the  implementation  of  meas- 
ures that  will  find  those  isolated  and 
forgotten  Americana — the  poor — once 
again  assuming  a  meaningful  and  re- 
warding plEu;e  in  American  society. 

A  special  word  of  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation goes  out  to  Representatives 
WnxiAM  H.  Ayres,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Ed- 
wakd  j.  gxtrney,  jobn  n.  e^rlenborn, 
John  R.  Dellenback,  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman.  William  A.  Stei- 
GER.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  James 
V.  Smith,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Ed 
Reinecke — all  of  whom  are  Joining  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  measure,  for  their 
untiring  efforts  and  their  constructive 
and  creative  roles  in  the  development  of 
this  bill. 

Among  the  new  Republican  ideas  is 
the  creation  of  a  high-level,  three-man 
Council  of  Economie  Opportunity  Ad- 
visers to  the  President.  The  Council 
would  be  patterned  after  the  existing 
Council  of  Economie  Advisers  and  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  helping 
the  President  coordinate  and  eliminate 
the  contradictions  among  the  manifold 
and  multiformed  porerty-oriented  pro- 
grams now  spread  throughout  virtually 
every  agency  of  Government. 

The  Republican  proposals  would  elim- 
inate the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, transferring  its  functions  to  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies.  No  independent 
agency  can  hope  to  coordinate  effective- 
ly the  many  Federal  activities  designed 
to  help  the  poor.  Only  the  President  can 
do  that.  The  new  Council  would  be  the 


kind  of  strong  right  arm  the  President 
needs.  In  addition  to  making  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  President 
and  Congress,  the  Council  would  develop 
new  data  and  perform  continuing  eval- 
uation and  research  studies,  charting 
our  Nation's  course  in  a  "crusade  for 
opportunity"  that  will  eliminate  pov- 
erty. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  dras- 
tically revise  and  redirect  the  war  on 
poverty.  We  do  not  offer  this  as  a  final 
or  inflexible  substitute.  It  is  a  collection 
of  proposals  and  suggestions  Uiat  we  are 
advancing  prior  to  the  opening  of  hear- 
ings, Just  as  the  administration  has  ad- 
vanced its  various  suggestions  In  a  single 
bin.  We  note  a  major  congressional  shift 
in  sentiment  toward  the  poverty  war, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  possible  this 
year  to  make  major  changes  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  We  intend  to  strive  for  that 
objective,  cooperating  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible with  the  Democrats  during  tbe 
hearings  and  the  writing  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  the  opportunity  crusade 
would  cost  $300  million  less  in  Federal 
expenditures  the  first  year  than  the  war 
on  poverty,  it  would  make  available  a 
total  of  $2.4  billion  from  State,  private, 
and  Federal  sources,  as  contrasted  with 
a  little  over  $2  billion  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  sub- 
stantially increase  funds  for  Headstart 
and  imearmarked  funds  for  community 
action  programs.  It  would  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  Infusing  into  existing  agencies  the 
new  spirit  and  new  approach  that  can 
be  generated  by  true  Involvement  of  the 
poor  in  helping  themselves. 

In  the  opportunity  crusade  the  Job 
Corps  would  be  phased  over  into  the  voca- 
tional education  system,  with  a  mandate 
that,  wherever  possible,  new  residential 
skill  centers  l>e  combined  with  technical 
institutes,  area  vocational  schools,  and 
community  trsdnlng  centers  for  regular 
trainees  who  are  not  poor.  A  new  In- 
dustry Youth  Corps,  along  with  employer 
tax  credits,  would  provide  "Jobs  with 
dignity"  in  private  enterprise.  Military 
career  centers  would  be  available  to  up- 
grade volunteers  who  cannot  meet  Selec- 
tive Service  standards.  Part-time  Jobs  for 
high  school  students  who  need  money  to 
stay  in  school  would  be  administered  by 
the  school  systems  themselves.  Headstart 
would  be  transferred  to  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  administered,  with  State  co- 
ordination, through  local  commimlty  ac- 
tion boards.  Community  action  and 
VISTA  would  be  transferred  to  a  new 
Community  Action  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
All  poverty  programs  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  existing  agencies  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  opportunity  crusade  provides  » 
realistic,  coordinated  administrative 
structure.  It  contains  specific  guidelines 
that  will  eliminate  the  waste  and  over- 
lap in  the  present  program.  It  prohibits 
any  political  activity  by  poverty  worken. 
It  emphasizes  jobs  rather  than  doles, 
The  poverty  war  desperately  requires 
major  redirection.  We  intend  to  give  im- 
petus to  improving  the  program  and  to 
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getting  meaningful  help  to  the  poor 
themselves.  Without  a  new  direction,  we 
believe  the  present  poverty  war  will  not 
survive  this  Congress. 


FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  is  part  of  the  coopera- 
tive extension  service  partnership  in 
which  the  three  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  coimty — share  in 
financing,  planning,  and  carrying  out 
extension  educational  programs. 

The  Extension  Service  acts  as  the  edu- 
cation agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  univer- 
sities. This  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice presently  is  In  operation  in  almost  all 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  most  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  seen  what  this 
service  has  done  to  educate  and  polish 
the  talents  of  young  men  and  women  In 
Minnesota's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  providing  such  a  program  for 
these  young  folks  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  this  service,  including  4-H 
youth  development  and  home  economics 
programs,  in  Washington. 

This  bill  would  authorize  $5  million 
annually.  Four  percent  of  this  money 
would  be  appropriated  for  administra- 
tive, technical,  and  other  services  of 
USDA  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  service  by  Howard  Uni- 
versity, inasmuch  as  Howard  has  the 
facilities  and  personnel  to  cany  out  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  money  spent  in  the 
District  could  be  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment. The  Extension  Service  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  oilier  metropolitan 
areas,  assisting  people  with  special  edu- 
cation needs — low-income  families,  the 
elderly,  career-seeking  youth,  and  mAny 
others. 

I  should  point  out  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  cost  estimates 
for  1966-67,  provided  by  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Indicate  that  the 
cost  per  participant  in  VISTA— Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — ^is  about 
$3,000.  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  the  cost  per  participant 
is  some  $800. 

These  figures  can  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  Extension  Service,  in 
which  the  cost  per  participant  Is  an 
amazingly  low  $30. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  ctunpare  this 
$5  million  expenditure — for  a  year- 
round  program— with  the  $3  million  that 
has  been  supplied  for  an  emergency 
fund  for  the  OfOce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's program  for  this  summer  In 
Washington. 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  short  service 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  have  been  made  more 
familiar  with  the  critical  problems  that 
we  face  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  believe 
that  the  programs  of  the  Extension 
Service  would  help  to  assist  in  solving 
many  of  these,  as  well  as  alleviating 
aame  of  the  tensions  which  such  diffi- 
culties cause  over  the  long  run. 

In  order  for  other  Members  to  review 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  below : 

Hit.  10680 

A   bill   to   establish   Cooperative   Extension 

Services  m  the  District  of  Coliunbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whlcb 
wlU  Include  4-H  youth  development  and 
home  economics  programs  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Depart- 
ment"), to  promote  the  welfare  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Col\mibla.  Tbe 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  such 
modification  of  any  such  program  extended 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  be  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  tbe  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  government  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
and  shall  be  covered  by  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  agreed  to  by  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Depart- 
ment. Such  memorandum  of  understanding 
shall  provide  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams by  Howard  University.  The  Secretary 
may  also  utUize  the  agencies,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  Department,  and  may  co- 
operate with  other  public  agencies  and  with 
private  organizations  and  individuals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  five  million  dollars  per  aimiun 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  but  not  in  substitution 
for,  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaUable  to  the  Department,  and  may  be 
allocated  to  such  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  are  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Four  per  centum  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
for  administrative,  technical,  and  other  serv- 
ices of  the  Dep>artment  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  ter- 
minate five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION  UNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  RAII^SBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrivkr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600 
the  amount  which  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  aimually  without  suffer- 
ing a  reduction  In  benefits. 


The  present  earnings  limitation  of  $1,- 
500  annually  was  increased  only  slight^ 
from  $1,200  last  year.  This  is  inadequate 
in  these  times  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  average  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity are  low  Indeed  considering  the 
steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  true 
that  increased  monthly  benefits  have 
been  approved  In  recent  years,  and  are 
under  consideration  again  In  this  Con- 
gress. Those  presently  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes are  having  great  difficulty  waiting 
for  the  maximum  benefits  to  be  made 
available. 

T^e  spirit  of  social  security  Is  impeded 
by  the  limitation  on  a  continued  effort  to 
improve  one's  earnings.  The  present  law 
tends  to  destroy  the  Incentive  through 
which  the  coimtry  has  achieved  its  great 
strength  and  discourages  many  elder 
citizens  who  have  valuable  skills  which 
can  contribute  materially  to  the  eco- 
n(»nlc  well-being  of  this  Nation.  These 
citizens  should  be  encouraged,  not  frus- 
trated, In  the  desire  to  use  their  full 
capabilities. 

Today  we  permit  those  over  72  years  of 
age  to  qualify  for  their  eligible  social  se- 
curity benefits  regardless  of  their  earn- 
ings. However,  we  discriminate  against 
others  in  this  regard. 

To  my  mind,  the  limitation  should  be 
increased  or  entirely  removed  so  that  the 
morale  of  our  elder  citizens  can  be  re- 
stored. We  continue  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  lot  of  our  senior 
citizens.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
help  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week  I  joined 
with  other  members  of  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation in  the  House  in  introduction  of  a 
resolution  designed  to  thwart  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  tax  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  states: 

Whereas  inflation,  whlcb  in  itself  \b  a  form 
of  hidden  taxation,  imposes  especially  heavy 
burdens  on  persons  livmg  on  fixed  incomes; 
whereas  lieneflciarles  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams rely  on  fixed  IncCHnes  for  their  basic 
necessities;  whereas  adoption  of  the  proposal 
to  tax  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment benefits  would  involve  double  taxa- 
tion; and  whereas  there  are  certain  questions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  proposal 
to  tax  such  benefits;  now,  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved, that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
such  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment benefits  shall  not  be  made  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxes. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  resolution,  and  also  request  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  to  remove  the 
existing  Inequities  and  discriminatory 
practices  which  are  penalizing  those  who 
receive  the  benefits  for  which  they  paid 
in  earlier  years. 


POSITIVE  ACnON  FOR  BOYS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoso 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
aeems  that  the  best  means  of  gaining 
national  attention  today  is  to  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam  by  some  extreme  word  or 
action  while  the  efforts  of  dedicated 
Americans  In  support  of  our  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  go  unnoticed  except  in  their 
own  commimities.  Consequently.  I  think 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  publicize 
the  fine  projects  by  which  patriotic 
dtlaens  identify  themselves  with  the 
sacrifices  of  our  boys  in  beleaguered  Viet- 
nam. One  such  project  which  came  to  my 
attention  was  Operation  Enterprise,  a 
2-week  drive  in  ZanesvUIe,  Ohio,  to  col- 
lect books  for  their  saUors  and  airmen 
aboard  the  n.8.S.  Enterprise,  the  Navy 
aircraft  carrier  now  operating  in  the 
waters  of  Vietnam.  When  the  final  count 
was  in.  a  total  of  21,000  books  was  col- 
lected, some  of  which  will  be  shared  by 
various  service  hospitals,  both  here  in 
Washington  and  by  the  Oood  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  ZanesvlUe. 

The  people  of  ZanesvUIe  and  Muskin- 
gum County  are  to  be  commended  for 
showing  in  a  concrete  way  that  they 
reaUy  care  and  that  the  flag  and  draft- 
card  burners  are  but  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant element  In  our  midst. 

To  encourage  similar  projects  through- 
out the  Nation  for  our  servicemen,  I  in- 
clude the  article,  "Parade  Closes  Drive 
for  Books  for  Sailors,"  from  the  Zanes- 
vUIe Times  Recorder  of  June  7,  1967,  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 
PAKin  CLOsn  Dkive  fob  Books  roi  Sailors 

"Operation  Enterprla«"  ended  Tuesday 
with  the  roll  of  drums,  a  patriotic  parade 
and  a  brief  but  ImpresslTe  program  on  the 
Courthouse  Esplanade  under  warm  sunny 
skies. 

Yesterday's  aend-oS  celebration  came  Jiut 
two  weeks  to  the  day  the  campaign  was 
launched  to  collect  the  books  for  the  sailors 
and  airmen  aboard  the  nss  Enterprise,  the 
Navy's  giant  carrier  operating  In  the  waters 
off  Vietnam. 

lYxlay,  a  Navy  cargo  plane  will  ferry  10,000 
paperback  books,  collected  during  the  unique 
TTnlted  Fund  project,  to  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Base  in  California  from  Lockboume  Air 
Force  Base  near  Columbus.  They  will  then 
be  shipped  to  the  Par  East. 

A  hl^illght  of  the  ceremony  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  books  by  Navy  Captain  W.  J. 
Wehmyer,  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
ROTC  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Tlie  veteran  naval  officer  had  high  praise 
tor  citizens  of  ZanesvUIe  and  Muskingum 
County. 

"It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept 
your  gift  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  the  Enter- 
prise. This  expression  of  supiwrt  Is  indeed 
reassuring  to  our  men  overseas.  Your  books 
will  provide  many  hours  of  relaxation,  and 
reflection  for  our  fighting  men,"  be  said.  "The 
people  of  ZanesvUIe  and  Muskingum  County 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
completion  of  Operation  Enterp>-iae." 

Captain  Wehmyer  added: 

"This  expression  Is  more  than  a  mere  gift 
of  books.  By  Operation  Enterprise,  the  peo- 
ple here  are  saying,  "We  want  to  do  our 
part  at  home.  We  understand,  and  are  aware 
of.  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Enterprise 
and  other  units  made  up  of  young  men  will- 
ing to  pay  the  ultimate  cost  to  protect  our 
heritage  .  .  .  Thank  you  again  for  a  won- 
derful community  effort." 

Mayor  Marvin  Rutherford  and  County 
Commissioner  President  Hutson  J.  Barnes 
also  praised  clttsens  of  the  oommunlty  for 
their  role  In  donating,  collecting  and  pack- 
aging the  books. 

The  ceremony  came  at  the  end  of  a  30- 


mlnute  parade  headed  by  a  color  guard  rep- 
resenting the  military  services  and  the  drum 
corps  from  MaysviUe  High  School.  Partici- 
pating were  a  number  of  United  Fund  Agen- 
cies such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  TWCA, 
YMCA,  Community  Center,  Salvation  Army, 
Red  Cross;  OoodwlU  Industries;  the  hos- 
pitals; Sohlo  and  Naval  Reserve  and  Navy 
Recruiting. 

Rev.  James  Hill  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Rabbi  Mendel  Lewkowltz  gave  the 
Invocation.  Rev.  W.  W.  Relly,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  books,  and  Rev.  Pr.  Charles  Bene- 
dettl,  the  benediction. 

A  total  of  21,000  books  were  collected  dur- 
ing the  drive.  The  remaining  books  will  go 
to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  In  the  Washington  area  and  Bethes- 
da and  Oood  Samaritan  hospitals  here. 


CHANGE  IN  WHEAT  LAW  PROPOSED 

Mr.  RAIMBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKUBrrz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  correct 
a  serious  inequity  that  wheat  farmers 
in  my  district  now  face. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  the  appro- 
priate upward  adjustment  In  the  wheat 
allotment  of  any  farmer  who.  prior  to 
January  1,  1965,  acted  in  good  faith  in 
reliance  upon  the  advice  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  and  exceeded  his 
allotment. 

The  bill  is  necessary  because  of  the 
peculiar  operation  of  a  much  discussed, 
but  very  complex  provision  in  our  wheat 
law  known  as  the  "Anfuso  amendment." 

The  Anfuso  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  in  1957,  simply  says  that  any 
farmer  who  exceeds  his  wheat  allotment 
will  lose  7  percent  of  his  allotment  2 
years  later.  It  was  originally  put  into  the 
wheat  law  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
mandatory  marketing  quota  program. 

When  wheat  farmers  voted  in  the 
spring  of  1963  to  reject  the  mandatory 
wheat  certificate  plan,  the  Department 
of  Agrlciilture  went  through  a  period 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Anfuso 
amendment  should  apply  to  the  1964 
crop. 

Many  farmers  were  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Anfuso  amendment  would 
not  be  in  effect,  because  marketing 
quotas  were  not  in  effect. 

Later  Congress  passed  the  so-called 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  for 
the  1964  and  1965  crops. 

In  the  meantime,  the  E>epartment  de- 
cided that  the  Anfuso  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  1964  crop. 

Biany  farmers  therefore  lost  wheat 
acreage  history  in  1966 — 2  years  later — 
for  the  overplantlng  they  did  in  1964. 

My  blU  simply  aUows  the  Secretary  to 
take  action  to  correct  this  inequity,  and 
I  hope  it  wUl  receive  quick  and  favorable 
consideration. 


"THE  NEED  FOR  EXCELLENCE" 

Mr.  RAIIiBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous    consent    that    the    gentle- 


woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
season  of  commencement  addresses,  we 
read  and  hear  much  that  is  stimulating, 
some  alas  that  is  not.  I  have  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  to  share  with  you  all 
the  very  challenging  talk  given  by  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Arch  Moore]  at 
Morris  Harvey  CoUege  at  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  on  May  28.  It  makes  me  proud  to 
be  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  90th 
Congress. 

The  Need  roa  Excellence 
<  Address  of  Congressman  Abcr  A.  Moou,  Jt 
First  District  West  Virginia,  at  the  gradu- 
ation program,  Morris  Harvey  CoUege, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  28, 1907) 
The  Oreeks,  who  had  a  word  for  everything, 
called  It  arete  (ftr-«-t«);  the  Romans,  not  to 
be  outdone,  called  it  virttia.  The  meaning  of 
our  own  equivalent,  excellence.  Is  not  ao  rich 
or  diverse  as  are  those  of  its  Classical  ante- 
cedents. For  the  Oreeks,  arete  meant  excel- 
lence of  body,  mind,  and  soul;  outstanding 
character;  manly  courage;  and  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  of  humanism.  For  the  Romani, 
virtua  meant  essentially  the  same  thing: 
moral  excellence,  valor,  bravery,  virtue.  The 
definition  of  our  own  word,  while  connoting 
superiority.  v>orth,  or  qwUity.  does  not  necee- 
sarily  imply  the  universality  of  the  ancient 
concept.  We  mean,  by  excellence,  the  quality 
of  high  worthiness  which  defines  one's  cbar- 
acter  or  performance. 

To  be  sure,  our  definition  implies  moral 
worth:  we  generally  would  not  define  u 
excellence  a  superiority  either  of  character 
or  accomplishment — which  was  either  Im* 
moral  or  unethical.  But  we  do  not  mean,  by 
excellence,  the  total  and  unoompronU«lng 
moral  uprightness,  coupled  with  outstanding 
achievement  In  every  aspect  of  living,  whlcb 
the  Oreeks  and  the  Romans  understood  ai 
Implicit  In  the  meanings  of  their  words,  fat 
the  duration  of  my  talk  to  you  today,  I 
should  like  to  use  excellence  in  its  ancient 
definition :  the  physical  superiority  of  bodily 
prowess,  the  Intellectual  acuity  which  seek* 
the  truth;  the  spiritual  virtues  of  bravery, 
character,  and  moral  awareness.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  all  of  these  qualities  are 
greatly  needed  In  America  today.  The  puf 
suit  of  exceUence  must  characterize  tbe 
whole  fabric  of  American  society  If  this  Na- 
tion Is  to  retain  the  position  of  leadership 
Which  it  occupies  today. 

To  attain  excellence,  we  must  devote  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  the  ideal.  Excellence, 
like  faith,  demands  wholehearted  allegiance, 
and  the  strength  of  conviction.  Excellence, 
like  duty,  will  brook  no  compromise  with  Iti 
standards,  and  will  tolerate  no  weakneas  of 
will.  Excellence  requires  the  most  we  can 
give,  and  a  sincere  belief  that  its  attainment 
Is  true  and  good,  the  Intended  purpose  of 
human  Ufe. 

Excellence,  of  course,  may  manifest  ItMlf 
In  many  forma.  Like  the  mythological  Zew 
it  appears  often  where  It  la  not  expected,  la 
guises  wholly  incongruous  with  its  popular 
Image.  Excellence  Is  visitor  In  the  abodea  of 
carpenters,  shopkeepers,  or  plumbers,  as  well 
as  In  the  palaces  of  kings,  the  towera  of 
scholars,  or  the  cloisters  of  Oodly  men. 

Excellence  may  be  visible  In  the  simple 
handiwork  of  the  weaver,  as  well  as  In  th* 
glorious.  flre-Uke  words  of  Shakespeare,  or 
the  lucid  and  reasoned  measures  of  Mozart 
Excellence  makes  only  one  demand:  tlw 
total  surrender  of  the  self  to  the  end  of  ac- 
complishing the  highest  attainment  of  wbldi 


Ik  man  Is  capable.  It  requires  setting  the 
nerves  on  edge,  straining — without  break- 
lag — every  fiber  of  body.  mind,  and  soul  In 
order  to  realize,  as  far  as  our  human  natures 
permit,  the  fullness  of  every  potential  with 
which  we  were  bom. 

Commensurate  with  the  need  for  excel- 
lence In  our  society  is  the  demand  for  lead- 
ership. It  is  true  that  excellence  may  not 
ahow  Itself  as  leadership;  and  It  is  obvious 
that  leadership  Is  not  always  excellent. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  In  this  age,  as  In 
no  other,  we  need  to  produce  leaders  who 
are  Imbued  with  the  qualities  of  exceUence, 
as  I  have  defined  it — leaders  who  are  not 
frightened  by  responsibility  and  decision, 
leaders  who  are  motivated  by  the  sazne  high 
gcals  as  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Daniel 
Webster,  Thucydldes  and  Demoethenes, 
CtaiirchlU  and  Marlborough. 

You  may  ask  how  I  propose  to  cultivate 
excellence  and  leadership. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  mention  first 
the  need  for  excellence  in  the  educational 
process,  by  which  most  endeavors  are  nur- 
tured and  from  which  they  grow.  Dr.  8. 
Douglas  Cornell,  President  of  Mackinac  Col- 
lege, offers  the  following  insight  into  the 
current  problem:  "It  was  Jefferson's  convic- 
tion that  the  function  of  education  In  a 
democracy  must  be  to  pass  to  each  new 
generation  the  best  In  both  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  heritage  of  the  past."  It  Is  the 
duty  of  education  to  teach  not  only  facts 
and  scientific  verities,  but  also  wisdom,  and 
the  truths  of  the  human  heart.  If  we  lose 
our  understanding  of  men  and  of  human 
motives,  then  all  the  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse will  not  suffice  to  regenerate  an  In- 
cinerated and  blackened  earth.  It  Is  as  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  author.  WllUam  Faulk- 
ner, has  written:  "Truth  is  one.  It  doesn't 
change." 

It  covers  all  things  which  touch  the 
heart — honor  and  pride  and  pity  and  justice 
and  courage  and  love.  .  .  .  They  all  touch 
the  heart,  and  what  the  heart  holds  to,  be- 
comes truth,  as  far  as  we  know  truth." 

There  Is  a  need  for  leaders  who  understand 
these  verities.  Those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  widening  gap  between  technological  ex- 
pertise and  leadership  abUlty.  which  many 
believe  are  fast  becoming  Incompatible.  You 
may  have  asked  yourself,  why  Is  It  so  difficult 
today,  out  of  a  vastly  greater  population,  to 
produce  men  of  the  caliber  of  Washington. 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  others  of  the  late  eighteenth  centiu^? 
In  reply  may  I  say  that  I  feel  that  we  are 
Immunizing  our  young  people  against  any 
tendencies  to  leadership. 

The  current  emphasis  on  specialization  re- 
duces the  role  of  men  in  society  to  the  func- 
tion performed  by  cogs  in  a  vast  machine — a 
social,  economic,  and  technical  apparatus  too 
complex  to  be  operated  by  any  one  person. 
Leaders  must  rely  on  experts  who  understand 
not  the  whole,  but  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  Individual  parts  In  which  they 
specialize.  Our  formula  for  success  has  visibly 
changed:  where  a  goal  and  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion were  formerly  demanded,  a  knowledge 
of  facts  Is  now  required.  Where  faith  was 
once  requisite,  the  power  of  analysis  is  now 
sufficient.  We  are.  in  fact,  losing  our  respect 
for  tplrltuallty,  and  with  It  our  comprehen- 
sion of  human  motives.  We  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  computerized,  soulless  automatons, 
much  like  the  celebrated  hollow  of  men  of 
T.  8.  Eliot: 

"...  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas  I 
Our  dried  voices,  when 
We  whisper  together 
Are  quiet  .ind  meaningless 
As  wind  In  dry  grass 
Or  rats'  feet  over  broken  glass 
In  our  dry  cellar." 
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It  is  from  this  arid  spirituality  that  we 
must  redeem  ourselves:  It  U  the  task  of  edu- 
cation to  breathe  new  life  Into  the  ancient 
concept  of  arete — human  exceUence.  moral 
vigilance,  brave  concern;  and  to  Inspire  lead- 
ership derived  from  that  exceUence. 

To  this  I  would  add  these  thoughts  on 
higher   education : 

Higher  education  is  largely  Irrelevant  un- 
less It  fulfills  Its  function  as  society's  In- 
strument for  continuous,  constructive  self- 
crltlclsm  and  social  change.  It  should  help 
young  people  to  gain  a  theoretical  framework 
of  values  and  Ideas,  and  scientific  habits  of 
thought  and  action — so  that  they  may  un- 
derstand, regulate,  control,  and  improve  their 
natural-social  environments.  Schools  wlU  fiU- 
flU  neither  of  these  first  two  fimctlons  untU 
they  become  Integrative  rather  than  frag- 
menting; until  we  tear  down  the  narrow, 
restrictive,  disciplinary  boundaries. 

We  need  also  to  encourage  excellence  In 
the  arts.  There  are  too  many  today  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  disease  of  relativism,  who 
mistake  pretension  for  talent,  and  Incoher- 
ent babbling  for  ccnnmunlcatlon. 

We  must  remember  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated with  equal  opportunity,  not  with  equal 
endowments;  and  that,  while.  In  the  words 
of  Hemingway,  "real  seriousness  (In  regard 
to  creativity)  Is  one  of  the  two  absolute 
necessities,  the  other  unfortimately.  Is  tal- 
ent." To  succeed,  art  must  be  imbued  with 
a  high  sense  of  purpose,  a  communicative 
spirit,  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  enrichment. 
Too  long  have  we  listened  to  those  who  have 
sat  outside  the  clubhouse  of  the  talented, 
dictating  the  rules  governing  entrance.  Too 
long  have  we  given  deference  to  the  aborted 
progenies  which  are  presented  to  us  as  works 
of  creaUve  genius,  but  which  In  reaUty  are 
only  stillborn  Imitations  of  Ufe.  If  art  Is  a 
spiritual  path  to  truth — and  If.  in  the  words 
of  Ooethe,  "the  highest  problem  of  every 
art  Is  ...  to  produce  the  Illusion  of  a  loftier 
reaUty" — then  we  must  look  to  the  future  for 
a  revitalized  spirit  to  replace  the  tawdry  re- 
flections of  our  souls  apparent  in  much  of 
the  art  of  today. 

For  It  is  the  treating  of  the  commonplace 
with  the  feeUng  of  the  sublime  that  gives 
to  art  its  true  power.  We  need  not  fall  into 
the  trap  that  Ruskln  set  for  himself  In  main- 
taining that  good  art  must  depict  moral  vir- 
tue. Rather,  we  must  be  ever  conscious  of 
the  moral  purpose  of  art,  an  attribute  of  Its 
excellence. 

Business  and  Industry,  no  less  than  edu- 
cation and  the  arts,  are  demanding  men  of 
exceUence — of  vision  and  vigor — Uke  those 
who  wrested  this  Nation  from  the  primitive 
wilderness.  There  Is  a  real  danger  that,  In 
the  competitive  economic  sphere,  no  less 
than  in  the  educational  sector,  men  are 
being  guided  by  motives  of  getting  the  big- 
gest promotions  fastest,  the  highest  salaries, 
with  little  concern  for  the  good  of  the 
corporate  whole. 

I  should  advise  you  that  exceUence  Is  not 
measured  In  terms  of  Inunedlate  success — 
nor.  for  that  matter.  In  terms  of  material 
reward.  What  matters  more  la  that  you  re- 
member that  today — as  always — endurance, 
perseverance,  and  wllUngnees  to  overcome 
hardships — plus  hard  work — are  the  quaU- 
tles  which  nurture  exceUence  and  foster 
leadership. 

The  willingness  to  make  decisions — and  to 
take  the  risk  of  error — the  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  larger  problems,  which  cannot  be 
calculated  in  terms  of  formulae  and  math- 
ematical certainty — these  are  necessary  com- 
ponents of  that  leadership  which  ceaselatsly 
strives  for  purposeful  self-enlightenment.  I 
think  that  this  capacity  to  accept  the  world 
as  non-guaranteed,  tricky.  fiUl  of  accidents 
and  unexpected  events.  Is  necessary  at  all 
levels  of  our  national  Ufe.  You  wUl  never 
have  aU  the  facts  you  need. 

Leaderahlp  means  risk-taking;  and  this  Is 
particularly  true  of  a  world  which  la  chang- 


ing as  rapidly  ha  ours.  This  great  quaUty  of 
being  willing  to  move  In  the  face  of  uncer- 
tainty Is  something  you  are  going  to  need 
In  generous  amounts  If  you  are  going  to 
succeed. 

Our  government,  too.  needs  exoelli^now. 
partlciUarly  In  leadership.  In  wcrld  diplo- 
macy we  must  ever  seek  the  high  goal  of 
world  peace,  t»  the  end  o€  aUevlatlng  human 
suffering  and  misunderstanding.  We  must 
endeavor  to  eliminate  poverty  and  Injustice 
at  home.  The  exceUence  which  we  seek  wlU 
require  the  utmost  of  us;  for  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Ub- 
erty.  We  must  maintain  that  commitment. 
We  must  not  neglect  what  aome  oaU  "moral 
leadership,"  In  the  face  of  an  Increasingly 
complex  sodal  order.  It  seems  to  me  that 
so  much  of  our  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
tending  the  machinery  of  our  complex  so- 
ciety, that  we  have  neglected  this  element 
In  leadership.  I  am  using  the  world  moral 
to  refer  to  the  shared  values  that  must  im- 
derglrd  any  functioning  society.  The  thing 
that  makes  a  nvmiber  of  Individuals  a  society 
rather  than  a  population  or  a  crowd.  Is  the 
presence  of  shared  attitudes,  habits  and  val- 
ues, a  shared  conception  of  the  enterprise 
of  which  they  are  aU  a  part,  shared  views  of 
why  It  U  worth-while  for  the  enterprlM 
of  which  they  are  aU  a  part,  shared  views  of 
why  It  Is  worth-whUe  for  the  enterprise  to 
continue  and  flourlah. 

Leadera,  imbued  with  a  moral  exceUence, 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  any 
enterprise.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  con- 
tinue to  train  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve in  the  worth  of  our  national  experi- 
ment— who  share  In  a  human  conoem  for 
the  himoan  race,  and  who  know  that  It  Is 
men,  not  things,  or  abstract  concepts,  with 
which  we  are  rightly  concerned.  It  Is  as 
Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish; 
if  on  brass,  time  wUl  efface  It;  If  we  re«u- 
temples,  they  wlU  crumble  Into  dust;  but, 
if  we  work  upon  Immortal  minds,  and  imbue 
them  with  principles,  with  the  Just  fear 
of  God  and  love  of  otir  f^ow  men,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  that  wlU 
brighten  and  brighten  to  aU  eternity." 

In  short,  we  must  strive  for  a  heightened 
moral  and  ethical  awareness.  There  are  too 
many  today  who  would  confuse  the  right 
to  dissent  with  the  right  to  riot;  too  many 
who  think  that  freedom  means  Ucense,  and 
who  beUeve  that  responslbUlty  to  laws  and 
men  In  some  way  hinders  their  freedom  of 
action. 

The  moral  heritage  of  this  Nation  la 
grounded  In  the  Judeo-Clirlstlan  concept  of 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  which  imposea 
on  each  one  of  us  a  moral  responsbllUty  to 
other  htunan  beings.  ITiat  ethic  Is  based 
upon  the  Incontrovertible  aasiunptlon  tliat 
there  Is  an  absolute  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  which  inevitably  affects  hiunan  be- 
tuvlor. 

Similarly,  our  concept  of  government  owes 
much  to  the  Oreek  democratic  Ideal.  In- 
terpreted by  the  phUosophers  of  the  Enlight- 
enment— an  ideal  which  holds  that  every 
man  is  bom  with  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneaa^ 
and  that  the  granting  of  these  rights  by  the 
State  presupposes  a  sense  of  responslbUlty 
In  the  citizens. 

Private  morality,  no  leas  than  public 
morality.  Is  governed  by  the  belief  that  the 
Individual  is  worthy  of  respect. 

And  yet  aU  too  often  we  read  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  has  bean  vlOlatad. 
that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
has  been  reduced  to  the  gray  mid-region  of 
equivocation  and  "situation  ethics." 

Students  are  educated  to  become  more  and 
more  highly  sophisticated — InteUeotuaUy  and 
moraUy.  I  quote  the  daughter  of  an  Bastem 
educator,  speaking  of  her  educatlooal  expe- 
rience at  an  Eastern  schocd :  "Students  today 
are  educated  to  beoooM  clever  enough  to  ra- 
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ttonallze  any  coutm  of  action  they  may  pur- 
Btie." 

The  wide  prevalence  of  outright  crime  Is 
appaUlng.  JcAin  Steinbeck,  In  an  excerpt  from 
his  new  book  America  and.  Amerfoana,  offers 
this  chilling  commentary: 

"Pwrhaps  one  can  Judge  the  health  of  a 
society  by  the  nature  as  well  as  the  incl- 
denee  of  crimes  committed  against  It.  Con- 
sider VIS  today  not  only  In  the  cities  but  In 
small  towns  and  the  country  as  well.  There 
are  of  course  the  many  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, but  increasingly  these  are  destructive 
rather  than  for  gain.  But  the  greatest  In- 
crease Is  In  crimes  against  people,  against 
the  idtyslcal  bodies  of  people." 

We  urgently  need  to  strive  to  make  stand- 
ards respectable,  to  gain  an  insight  Into 
the  values  and  concepts  on  which  our 
democracy  was  built.  It  Is  In  our  conunon 
response  to  Individual  concern  that  excel- 
lence Is  especially  demanded — more  comiiel- 
Ilngly  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  our  com- 
plicated existence;  indeed  moral  and  ethical 
responsibility  governs  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence In  every  human  endeavor:  In  educa- 
tion and  art.  Industry  and  business,  poll- 
tics  and  diplomacy.  The  promise  which  our 
system  holds  for  you,  I  believe,  can  beet  be 
set  forth  In  this  way.  In  the  long  climb  to 
the  present,  man  has  never  found  a  more 
fulfilling  and  personally  satisfying  form  of 
human  organization  than  democracy  or  one 
more  difficult  to  live.  When  infused  with  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Chrls- 
tlan-Judalo  heritage,  democracy  ennobles 
and  elevates  man  to  full  human  dignity. 
It  la  a  form  of  government  and  a  way  of 
life.  In  both  it  brings  to  man  freedom  of 
soul,  mind  and  action,  but  with  self-dlscl- 
pline. 

The  belief  in  these  principles  should  nev«r. 
can  never  be  accepted  lightly. 

"nielr  Imperatlvea  lay  upon  man  the  most 
awesome  responsibility  of  life:  To  love  God, 
to  love  others  as  one's  self,  to  govern  one's 
self  and  others  with  Justice,  int^llgence  and 
dignity.  No  finer  Ufe  can  be  lived  than  one 
based  on  these  verlUes.  Most  Americans  pro- 
fees  them.  I'm  sure  most  of  you  profess  them. 
When  they  live  them,  no  one  lives  more  nobly 
or  more  beautifully.  How  well  any  man  acts 
on  these  precepts  measiires  the  heights  he 
and  bis  civilization  attain.  Whether  we  ac- 
cept or  reject  these  verities  is  the  current 
issue  of  today.  Let  us  heed  the  call  of  great- 
ness, that  our  civilization  not  fall  from  the 
heights  it  has  attained. 

Excellence,  then,  is  a  many-faceted  gem. 
Excellence  of  the  intellect,  without  excel- 
lence of  the  spirit,  is  worth  very  little. 

Wholeness  of  mind  and  soul,  without 
wholeness  of  body,  falls  short  of  the  mark. 
We  would  do  well,  in  this  atomic  age,  to 
hearken  back  to  the  ancients — particularly  to 
Greece — where  the  concept  of  excellence  was 
first  given  breath  and  form  and  meaning. 

For  it  was  there  that  men  first  climbed 
from  the  slime  of  animal  darkness  to  the 
clear,  pure  light  of  human  reason.  It  was 
thwe  that  poetry  and  phlloeopby,  drama  and 
oratory,  mind  and  soul  were  bom.  It  was 
there,  in  the  shady  forest  of  Arcadia,  that 
the  ideal  of  physical  excellence  gave  fire  to 
the  Olympic  flame.  It  was  there  that 
Sophocles,  author  and  general,  and  Pericles, 
statesman  and  orator,  stood  firm  to  defend 
a  barren  patch  of  rock  against  the  barbarian 
bordes. 

And  it  was  there  that  manliness  and  vigor; 
morality  and  honor;  strength  of  mind,  grace 
of  body,  purity  of  soul  were  forged  together 
to  give  form  and  definition  to  arete — that 
imtnuislatable  word  which  lives  on  and  on, 
long  since  its  creators  have  vanished  from  the 
earth. 

Let  us  look  to  the  future,  to  the  ehaUenges 
and  the  bold  threats,  keeping  firmly  in  mind 
the  belief  that  excellence  should  be  pursued, 
and  can  be  obtained — that  only  through 
constant  and  unsparing  effort  will  tba  prtae 
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be  yours.  I  leave  you  with  this  timely  ad- 
vice— let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about 
the  upshot  of  his  education  whatever  the  line 
of  It  may  be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each 
hour  of  the  working  day,  he  may  safely  leave 
the  final  result  to  Itself.  He  can  with  perfect 
certainty  count  on  waking  up  some  fine 
morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent 
ones  of  his  generation.  In  whatever  pursuit 
he  may  have  singled  out. 

Silently,  between  all  the  details  of  his 
business,  the  power  of  judging  In  all  the 
class  of  matter  will  have  built  Itself  within 
him  as  a  possession  that  will  never  pass 
away. 

It  Is  the  power  of  Judging  which  men  call 
wisdom;  and  wisdom  is  the  first  attribute  of 
excellence. 

And,  BO  it  is  that  your  State,  your  Nation. 
and  above  all  your  Innerself  demands  that 
you  strive  to  obtain  axceUence  In  all  your 
public  and  private  undertakings,  keeping  In 
mind  that  you  truly  are  of  another  genera- 
tion, confronted  by  different  challenges  and 
tortured  by  different  causes,  but  I  caution 
that  you  should  firmly  fix  in  your  mind  that 
the  sands  of  time  and  the  winds  of  change 
alter  not  the  deflnltian,  nor  the  demands, 
nor  the  need  for  excellence. 


RECOMMEl«3ATIONS   FOR    BUDGET 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerau)  R.  Pord] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rccoro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  March  22,  1967.  the  gentleman  from' 
Arizona  tMr.  Rhodes]  ,  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee,  and 
I  Introduced  Identical  House  resolu- 
tions— House  Resolution  406  and  House 
ResoluUon  407— respectfully  requesting 
the  President  to  reconsider  his  fiscal 
1968  budget  and  to  indicate  where  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  spending  could 
best  be  made. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  has 
taken  no  action  upon  them.  Meanwhile 
the  administration's  own  estimates  of 
the  probable  deficit  under  the  1968  budg- 
et have  increased,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  yesterday's  vote  of 
210  to  197  rejecting  the  administration's 
request  to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling 
to  a  record  $365  bUlion,  has  emphatically 
reflected  the  strong  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  that  ever-rising  defi- 
cits and  runaway  spending  must  be 
curbed  in  this  time  of  international  and 
fiscal  crisis. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  joining  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  introduce  a  special  House 
resolution  imder  rule  27.  section  4,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
calling  for  Immediate  floor  consideration 
of  our  earlier  proposal  to  send  the  budg- 
et back  to  President  Johnson  for  re- 
vision downward.  Under  this  rule,  when 
a  public  bill  or  resolution  has  remained 
In  a  standing  committee  30  days  or  more 
without  action.  Members  may  file  a 
special  resolution  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  bring  the  bill  or  resolution  up 
for  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
text  of  this  special  resolution,  and  of  our 
previous  resolutions.  House  Resolutions 
406  and  407 : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thu 
resolution  the  House  shall  immediately  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  H.  Res.  406.  requesting  th» 
President  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recommendations  for  budget  rt- 
ductions.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
and  ranking  nUnortty  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

HousK  RxsoLunoN  40fl  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 407 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representativn 
must,  in  the  public  Interest,  make  substan- 
tial reductions  In  the  President's  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  respect- 
fiUly  requested  to  Indicate  the  places  and 
amounts  in  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  where  he  thinks  substantial  reducUoni 
may  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  President. 


ISRAEL-ARAB  CONFLICT 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  are  nonbelligerents  in  the  cur- 
rent Israel-Arab  conflict,  we  are  in  no 
way  neutral  In  our  support  of  Israel. 

As  a  maritime  power,  the  United  Stetee 
must  guarantee  to  maintain  access  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  for  free  world  ship- 
ping. 

Interested  as  we  are  In  peace,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  push  for 
an  early  and  meaningful  cease-fire,  and 
for  a  permanent  settlement  that  will 
guarantee  for  all  times  the  existence  of 
Israel  as  a  democratic  nation  with  per- 
manent and  inviolate  boundaries. 

We  cannot  merely  reinstate  the  uneasy 
status  quo  that  has  existed  since  1956. 

We  must  lead  the  way  in  concert  with 
other  nations  to  establish  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel  and  her  surrounding 
nations. 


HERBERT  HOOVER  NAIIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 

Mr.  RAn^BACK.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkngkl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  wasno  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  need- 
less to  say,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  did  not  accept  the  Senate  pro- 
posal for  the  funds  needed  to  complete 
the  land  acquisition  program  at  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site 
at  West  Branch,  Iowa.  I  feel  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  full  amount  requested  is 
not  appropriated  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

This  is  a  historic  site  that  honors  a 
former  great  President.  It  is  his  birth- 
site  and  gravesite.  To  deny  the  fimds 
needed  to  complete  the  project  as  soon  as 
possible  is  unprecedented. 

I  urge  that  the  Appr(H>rlations  Com- 
mittee, as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  in  a 
supplemental  request,  appropriate  the 
remaining  fimds  needed  to  complete  the 
Hoover  park  project. 

I  am  grateful  that  $170,000  will  be 
available  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  While 
the  project  will  be  delayed  somewhat,  at 
least  some  work  will  be  done.  It  appears 
now  that  all  of  the  land  can  be  acquired 
except  for  the  big  tract  of  land  owned  by 
the  Greater  Iowa  Corp.,  sind  the  scenic 
easement  to  be  obtained  on  the  west  side 
of  the  park. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  entire  project 
cannot  be  completed  this  year.  It  is  false 
economy  not  to  do  so  because  it  will  cost 
more  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  addendum  and 
further  testimony  to  the  ugument,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Hoover 
turned  back  enough  salary  while  he  was 
President  to  more  than  pay  for  what  has 
been  deleted  from  the  President's  request 
for  this  project. 


STRONG  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  RAHiSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  often  expressed  Its  belief  that  all 
citizens  of  our  Nation  should  receive  the 
best  possible  education — an  education 
that  prepares  them  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges they  will  face  in  our  world.  The 
strong  development  in  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  our  Nation  is  an  espe- 
cially encouraging  development  In  this 
direction. 

Only  through  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  can  our  schools  reach  those 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  attend 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Only  if 
our  students  have  skills  which  are  need- 
ed in  the  marketplace  will  they  be  able 
to  acquire  useful  and  productive  Jobs 
upon  graduation — and  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  economic  life  of 
our  Nation.  Vocational  education  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
developments  In  the  nationwide  efforts 
to  keep  students  in  sduxd  through  the 
end  of  high  school. 


It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pride  that 
I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
outstanding  vocational  training  program 
formulated  by  the  Monroe  County, 
Mich.,  Intermediate  school  district.  This 
school,  centrally  located  in  the  county, 
would  give  students  training  In  diverse 
fields:  from  plumbing  to  secretarial 
training;  from  child  care  and  hom^nak- 
ers  assistants  to  industrial  electronics; 
from  dental  assistant  to  cabinetmaking. 
It  is  an  imaginative  program  which 
would  give  all  students  a  basic  education 
as  well  as  the  specific  training  in  skilled 
trades  which  they  so  greatly  need. 

Quite  obviously,  such  a  project  has 
great  potential,  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  for  the  conmiunlty  also.  With 
better  and  more  specialized  trained  in- 
dividuals, business  and  Industry  will  be 
encouraged  to  locate  In  Monroe  County 
and  the  economic  growth  will  be 
stimulated.  Because  its  graduates  will 
be  more  productive  citizens,  the  commu- 
nity will  have  fewer  economic  and  social 
problems  and  fewer  unemployed. 

The  school  will  also  undoubtedly  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  which  is  so  vital  in  any 
training  endeavor.  From  this  center  stu- 
dents will  go  out  into  the  industrial  com- 
munity for  actual  on-the-job  training 
to  take  advantage  of  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion and  ultimately  to  gain  meaningful 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Monroe 
County  is  leading  the  way  in  this  signif- 
icant field  of  education,  and  I  hope  that 
the  citizens  of  Monroe  County  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  the  construction  of 
this  facility  in  their  referendum  on  June 
12.  

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS:  A  LES- 
SON IN  SEAPOWER 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ttsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Maillurd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 1  year  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  before  a  group  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  the  subject  "American 
Seapower — Where  Are  We  Going?"  My 
remarks  on  that  earlier  occasion  mani- 
fested my  deep  personal  concern  over  the 
current  shocking  deemphasls  in  our  na- 
tional maritime  efforts.  It  is  a  concern 
which  still  persists  today,  smd  which  heis 
only  been  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the 
lesson  In  seapower  so  dramatically 
pointed  up  in  the  current  Middle  Eastern 
crisis. 

As  I  noted  last  year: 

In  its  broadest  sense,  and  conceived  as  an 
Integral  whole,  sea  power  is  the  ability  of  a 
nation  to  project  Into  the  world  ocean  in 
times  of  peace  Its  national  sovereignty:  in 
times  of  war,  its  military  might.  It  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  elements  enabling  a  nation 
to  use  the  oceans  advantageously  during 
either  peace  or  war — its  Navy,  Its  merchant 
shipping,  its  shlpbuUding,  Its  fishing  Indus- 
try, and  Its  knowledge  in  the  field  of  marine 
science  and  engineering  ...  It  Is  within  this 
frame  of  reference  that  the  United  States, 


as  a  world  leader  with  global  security  com- 
mitments, must  face  up  to  the  issue  of  the 
future  sufilclency  of  Its  elements  of  sea 
power. 

This  Issue  is  all  the  more  pressing  when 
considering  that  we  face  today  and  In 
the  future  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  new  four-ocean  diallenge.  One  of 
these  four  is  the  Afro-Asian  ocean  em- 
bracing the  broad  expanse  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  extending 
all  the  way  from  New  Guinea  across  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
As  so  aptly  demonstrated  by  events  In 
recent  months,  the  withdrawal  of  Prance 
from  Indochina  leaves  us  as  the  only 
Western  nation  capable  of  filling  the 
power  vacuum  in  the  Asian  theater,  a 
factor  which  has  been  further  enhanced 
by  Great  Britain's  intention  to  phase  out 
its  fieet  air  arm  and  the  hint  of  eventual 
military  withdrawal  to  "west  of  Suez." 
The  ramifications  of  this  most  awesome 
responsibility  has  been  dramatically  un- 
derscored in  the  current  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Navy, 
like  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  and 
fishing  fleet,  has  been  transformed  from 
what  was  formerly  a  coastal  defense 
force  into  a  "blue  water"  offensive  fieet. 
The  Intensity  of  this  Soviet  seaward 
thrust  has  not  faltered  for  the  lack  of 
funds,  as  has  been  so  sadly  apparent 
with  our  own  maritime  efforts. 

The  British  publication.  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships,  once  assessed  this  Soviet  drive 
for  seapower  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  reaching  out  with  her 
naval  units  and  infiltrating  in  a  multi- 
pronged  movement  Into  all  the  seven  seas. 
not  only  with  combatant  ships  but  with  in- 
telligence trawlers  and  research  ships  in  a 
determined  effort  to  achieve  a  worldwide 
naval  capability  in  conJimcUon  with  a  chal- 
lenging Increase  In  her  merchant  fieet  and 
developing  a  maritime  strategy  as  a  major 
factor  In  her  overaU  policy  of  extending  her 
Influence  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is 
growing  with  the  object  of  challenging  U.S. 
supremacy  at  sea.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
understands  the  value  of  sea  power. 

I  would  only  hope  that  we,  too,  would 
experience  a  reawakening  of  the  value 
of  sea  power.  There  is  a  growing  need 
for  national  leadership  to  marshal  and 
direct  the  national  will  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding challenge  at  sea  and  to  develop 
the  foresight  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  tools  of  seapower — ^fast,  modem 
ships  and  skilled  seamen  to  man  them. 
Yet  it  is  disconcerting  indeed  to  note 
that  two  and  a  half  years  have  passed 
since  the  President  said,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  1965,  that 
he  would  "recommend — a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine."  We  are  still 
waiting  upon  the  submission  of  that 
promised  new  policy. 

If  there  be  any  illusions  about  the 
growing  stature  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  major  sea  power  and  the  pressing  need 
for  a  rebirth  of  national  leadership  in 
the  maritime  field  in  the  United  States, 
then  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday,  June  2,  and  which 
points  up  the  significance  of  this  new 
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Russian  seapover  capability  demon- 
strated In  the  ciurrent  Middle  Eastern 
crisis: 

SovxR  Navai.  Powzr— Foacx  Bbsponddtg  to 
BdDXAar  Csun  Has  Okown  and  Matdmd 

m  A  DCCAOX 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Intelligence  officers  think  that  the  reln- 
foroement  of  Soviet  naval  forces  In  the  Med- 
iterranean ia  far  more  significant  than  Its 
affect  on  the  Middle  Eactem  crlals. 

They  agree  that  It  demonstratee  a  new- 
found Russian  naval  capacity  and  a  Com- 
munist understanding  of  the  use  of  sea  pow- 
er for  poUUcal,  psychological  and  diplomatic 
ends  that  were  Impossible  a  decade  ago.  In 
IBM,  when  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  then 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  visited  Moscow  for 
Air  Force  Day,  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev 
pointed  to  a  rowboat  manned  by  Soviet  sail- 
ors on  a  Moscow  lake  and  remarked.  "There's 
our  Navy." 

Cruisers,  he  felt,  were  "showboats,"  useful 
only  to  take  dlgnltartea  on  state  visits;  the 
Soviet  Navy  was  weak  physically  and  In 
prestige,  and  particularly  In  the  support  It 
received  from  Soviet  poUtlcal  leaders. 

A    RENAISSANCT    ATIjOAT 

But  In  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
renaissance  of  Soviet  maritime  power— naval 
ships,  merchant  marine,  fishing  fleets  and 
oeeanographlc  vessels — a  renaissance  that  Is 
Influencing  history  and  casting  a  long 
shadow. 

Ftcan  a  landlocked,  defensive,  coastal 
navy,  the  Soviet  fleet  has  developed  Into  a 
deepwater  navy,  keyed  at  least  In  part  to 
offensive  concepts. 

Its  submarines  have  been  encountered  in 
many  waterways,  including  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  East  China  Seas 
the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  various 
parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  electronic  Intelli- 
gence vessels — ^trawlers  equipped  with  spe- 
cial equipment— dog  United  States.  British. 
and  other  naval  concentrations  far  from  So- 
viet shores  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  Red  Sea  and  the  Carrlbbean 
and  off  Scotland,  Spain  and  Guam. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Russians  have 
maintained  for  the  last  few  years  a  "fleet- 
that  has  learned  weU  the  lessons  of  strategic 
mobility  pioneered  by  the  United  States 
Navy  In  World  War  n. 

Its  ships  have  no  fixed  and  permanent 
bMee  but  rotate  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  During  their 
tours  In  the  Mediterranean  they  are  normal- 
ly sustained  by  tankers,  store  ships  and 
tenders. 

The  Soviet  ships  use  anchorage*  In  pro- 
tected blghto  of  the  sea — all  in  International 
'^ters — for  repairs,  transfer  of  supplies  and 
refueling. 

Such  anchorages  have  been  Identified  off 
the  Greek  Island  of  Klthera,  In  the  Gulf  of 
Hammamet  off  Tunisia.  In  the  Gulf  of  Slrte 
off  Libya  and  off  Alborran  Island  east  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Visits  are  paid  to  Yugoslav.  Algerian  and 
most  often  Egyptian  ports. 

Normally,  the  Soviet  Navy  maintains  four 
to  seven  combat  ships  and  an  equal  number 
of  tenders,  tankers,  service  vessels  and  elec- 
tronic trawlers  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  one  or  two  destroyers  and  two  or  more 
submarines. 

When  the  new  Middle  Eastern  crlals  de- 
veloped, the  largest  Soviet  ship  in  the  Med- 
iterranean was  a  cruiser.  The  reinfecting 
fleet,  now  translUng  the  Turkish  straits 
totals  10  vessels,  about  half  of  them  service 
ships. 

The  Russians'  Mediterranean  fleet  includes 
the  Kynda-class  mlssUe  frigates,  about  8,000 
tons  fully  loaded,  and  the  Kashln  class, 
somewhat  smaller.  Both  classes  carry  tor- 
pedoes, four  8.35-mch  guns,  antl-submarlne- 
waifare  wm^^ns  and  anttatrciaft  mlalles. 

The  Kynda-class  vessels  carry  el«bt  launch- 


ers for  baUlstlc  missiles,  designed  and  built 
for  use  against  shipping  and  specifically 
against  United  States  aircraft  carriers. 

Within  range  of  the  ship's  radar  these  mls- 
sUes  are  regarded  as  quite  accurate.  They  are 
believed  to  have  far  more  range  than  any 
naval  guns,  perhaps  upward  of  100  miles. 

The  Soviet  submariaes  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  beUeved  to  be  armed  with  tor- 
pedoes rather  than  missiles,  for  use  against 
shipping  rather  than  In  shore  bombardment. 

PLANZS     BASED    ON     LANS 

The  Soviet  fleets  have  no  sea-based  air 
power,  but  the  naval  afr  arm  is  sizable  and 
has  many  long-range  planes  capable  of  reach- 
ing much  of  the  Middle  Eastern  area  from 
Soviet  bases.  The  Russians  have  developed 
air-launched  homing  mlssUes  for  use  against 
ships;  these,  too,  are  regarded  by  United 
States  officers  as  formidable  weapons. 

Today  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  re- 
mains more  powerful  than  Its  reinforced 
Soviet  counterpart.  But  yesterday  there  was 
no  Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean.  Today, 
there  are  Soviet  naval,  merchant,  fishing  and 
oeeanographlc  shlpa  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
world  in  increasing  numbers.  The  maritime 
challenge  is  major  and  Increasing. 
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"PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES  AND 
TREATY  TALKS":  DEPECTTS  AND 
VALIDrnES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  certain  reports, 
comments,  and  related  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
decade,  I  have  addressed  this  body  many 
times  on  the  subjects  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  interoceanlc  canals  generally. 
As  regards  my  attitude  and  Judgments 
toward  them.  I  assure  you  that  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  registering  disapproval  of 
the  administration,  which,  in  general 
I  have  supported.  My  views,  however,  are 
influenced  by  close  associations  going 
back  to  early  youth  and  long  study  of  the 
issues  and  problems  Involved.  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  to  apeak  as  I  do.  for  I 
must  place  my  country  above  party  in 
matters  of  such  grave  import  as  are 
now  under  discussion. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  grossly  mislead  by  his 
trusted  advisers  and  that  he  has  been  be- 
guiled into  the  adoptton  of  policies  that 
would  be  fatal  to  all  concerned.  I  trust 
that  he  may  become  better  advised  and 
in  consequence,  will  take  the  position  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
studied  interoceanlc  canal  questions  be- 
Ueve  the  wise  and  indispensable  course 
for  our  Nation  to  pursue. 

In  approaching  my  subject,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  the  issues  are  fundamental. 
Thus,  they  transcend  all  personal  or 
political  considerations  and  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  higheat  plane  of  states- 
manship. Also,  I  deaire  to  emphasize 
that,  as  regards  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  its  people,  I  hold  both  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  have  had  the  privilege  of 
coimtlng  many  Pananjanians  among  my 
valued  friends. 


To  the  task  of  clarification,  I  now  ad- 
dress myself. 

PANAMANIAN    MOBS    ATTACK    CANAL    ZONE 
JANUABT     1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 9. 1064  at  an  American  High  School 
in  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  on  American  ter- 
ritory, fine  patriotic  American  high 
school  students  sang  "The  star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  prevented  Pana- 
manian students  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  from  lowering  the  U.S.  flag  and 
hoisting  in  its  stead  the  Panamanian  flag 
on  the  mast  In  front  of  the  school.  Seized 
upon  by  Red  agitators  and  other  radicals 
in  Panama  as  a  false  motive  concealing 
the  real  one.  this  incident  was  made  the 
occasion  for  massive  mob  assaults  on 
both  ends  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  had 
long  been  planned  as  shown  by  their 
detailed  preparations. 

Overcoming  the  Canal  Zone  police,  the 
invaders  were  well  on  their  way  to  make 
the  zone  the  scene  of  a  Red  bath  of  mur- 
der, pillage,  rape,  and  sabotage,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Army  stationed  there  for  the  pro- 
tective purposes  to  defend  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  to  prevent  the  damage 
or  destruction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
itself. 

This  assault  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
U.S.  treaty-based  rights,  and  power  and 
authority  over  the  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States  known  as  the  Canal 
Zone. 

ATTACKS  ON  CANAI.  ZONE  VOCUSES  NATIONAL  AT- 
TENTION   ON    CANAL   raOBLXMS 

For  3  days,  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
along  the  zone  borders  and  in  Panama. 
The  volume  of  destruction  of  American 
property  in  both  these  areas  was  enor- 
mous and,  so  far  as  known,  the  total 
value  of  the  property  damage  has  never 
been  calculated.  Nor  has  the  extent  ol 
the  injuries  suffered  by  our  citizens  in 
Panama  ever  been  published  or  re- 
dressed. 

Four  of  our  soldiers  were  killed  by  Pan- 
amanian snipers  and  others  wounded. 
Moreover,  five  of  our  citizens  in  Panama 
are  reported  as  having  been  hanged  and 
other  atrocities  committed. 

Unfortunately,  the  mass  news  media  ol 
our  country,  following  the  Communist 
version,  attempted  to  place  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Instigation  of  the  riots  on  our 
patriotic  high  school  students,  failed  to 
report  the  cruel  crimes  committed 
against  our  citizens  and  property  in 
Panama,  and  endeavored  to  create  ft 
sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  Such  failures  and  dis- 
tortions of  news  I  attempted  to  counter- 
act on  March  9,  1964,  in  a  major  address 
in  the  Congress  on  the  "Panama  Canal: 
Focus  of  Power  Politics" — House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  89th  Congress,  pages  305 
to  344. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  despite  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  the  Panama  Canal,  lying  In 
s'ght  of  the  riot  lines,  continued  to  oper- 
ate in  normal  manner,  without  interrup- 
tion in  transit.  This  notable  achievement 
was  possible  only  because  of  the  loyalty 
and  eflflclency  of  our  civilian  employees  of 
the  canal  enterprise  and  the  effective 
work  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  and  our 
Armed  Forces  In  protecting  the  lives  of 
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our  citizens  and  the  canal.  Instead  of 
having  a  sense  of  guilt  as  regards  our 
successful  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  people  of  our  country,  if  they 
had  known  all  the  facts,  would  have 
taken  great  pride  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  1964  Panamanian  mob  assaults  were 
met  and  dissipated. 

Regardless  of  the  tragic  consequences 
and  the  failure  of  the  press  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  attack  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  our  citizens  grasped  the  essential 
facts.  Thus  the  situation  at  Panama 
made  a  greater  Impact  on  our  country 
than  any  other  crisis  affecting  inter- 
oceanlc canals  since  the  famous  dash  of 
the  Oregon  In  1898  from  the  Pacific 
around  South  America  to  join  the  fleet 
for  the  Battle  of  Santiago.  Moreover,  It 
started  a  chain  of  events  affecting  the 
canal  that  has  not  ended. 

PANAMA    OUTMANEUVnS     THE    UNTriD     STATES 

Events  occurred  In  (juick  succession. 
On  January  10,  1964,  the  second  day  of 
the  attack,  Panama  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  de- 
nounced the  treaty  under  which  the 
Panama  Canal  had  been  built,  and  sub- 
sequently maintained,  operated,  sani- 
tated and  protected,  and  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  charging  "unmerciful  acts  of 
aggression"  by  the  United  States. 

In  a  White  House  statement  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  Immediately  following  the  riots. 
President  Johnson  asserted: 

The  United  States  cannot  allow  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  Imperiled. 
We  have  a  recognlaed  obligation  to  operate 
the  canal  efficiently  and  securely,  and  we  In- 
tend to  honor  that  obligation  in  the  Interest 
of  all  who  depend  on  It.  (Evening  star,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Jan.  14,  1964,  Stock  Final  edl- 
Uon,  p.  1,  col.  7.) 

Notwithstanding  this  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Pan- 
amanian officials  kept  up  their  agita- 
tions for  renegotiation  of  the  1903  treaty, 
outmaneuverlng  our  Oovemment  and 
placing  it  on  the  defensive.  The  result 
was  that  on  April  3,  Panama  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  restore  diplomat- 
ic relations  and  to  appoint  special  am- 
bassadors to  consider  the  causes  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  countries.  Later, 
on  December  18,  1964,  President  John- 
son, reversing  his  forthright  statement 
on  January  14,  agreed  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  to  replace  the  1903  treaty 
and  announced  that  our  Oovemment 
would  proceed  with  studies  for  a  new 
canal  of  sea-level  design  to  replace  the 
existing  canal.  These  decisions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  made  on  the  advice  of  the 
President's  ex  parte  advisers  and  with- 
out adequate  inquiry  or  consideration. 
These  advisers  seem  only  to  think  of  ap- 
peasement as  supplying  solutions. 

CONGRESS     AUTHORIZES     INQCtBT     OF     A     PRE- 
DETEIMINXO     OBJECTIVX 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress,  on  Insistent 
aonilnlstrative  recommendations,  en- 
acted PubUc  Law  88-609,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964,  for  the  "purpose  of  de- 
termining the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most 
suitable  site  for,  the  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal"  across  the  American 
Isthmus. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  statute 
»  tnily  amazing.  In  the  Senate,  Uie  bill 
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was  passed  by  voice  vote  without  de- 
bate after  perfunctory  hearings,  at- 
tended only  by  those  supporting  the 
pending  legislation.  In  the  House.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  June  4.  1964, 
voicing  strong  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration bill,  which  was  narrow  and 
limited  in  scope,  and  precluded  the  study 
of  any  other  plan  or  the  appointment  of 
a  broadly  based  and  Independent  body  to 
the  required  study.  I  urged  the  creation 
of  a  broadly  constituted  and  independ- 
ent Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission. 

The  Impact  of  my  testimony  was 
obvious,  with  evidence  of  approval  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, indications  of  great  interest  on 
the  part  of  representatives  of  the  press 
who  attended,  and  confusion  and  distress 
on  the  part  of  advocates  of  the  pending 
legislation  who  were  present.  When 
news  stories  of  the  hearings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  mass  news  media  the  state- 
ments of  the  ofBclal  witnesses  were 
prominently  featured  and  my  own  was 
completely  ignored. 

The  hearings  on  this  Important 
measure,  contrary  to  custom,  were  never 
published  and  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  pass  the  bill  on  September  1,  1964 
under  a  suspension  of  rules  that  did  not 
afford  sonple  opportunity  for  debate — a 
gag  procedure.  For  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  legislative  history,  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  two  of  my  addresses  on 
the  "Interoceanlc  Canal  Problem:  In- 
quiry or  Cover  Up?"  on  April  1  and  July 
29,  1965,  particularly  their  documenta- 
tion— House  Document  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  pages  428  to  516. 

The  Inquiry  that  was  authorized  was 
not  that  of  an  independent  and  broadly 
based  agency  created  under  congres- 
sional enactment,  but  by  a  part-time  con- 
sulting board  of  five  men,  appointed 
administratively  and  conomitted  In  ad- 
vance to  a  predetermined  solution.  Cer- 
tainly, this  was  not  the  way  that  the 
vital  canal  question  should  have  been 
approached. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  continued  United  States  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Isthmian 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  au- 
thorizing an  Inquiry  wholly  ex  parte  in 
character;  and  our  chief  negotiator  was 
later  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  five- 
man,  sea-level  canal  study  group  in  addi- 
tion to  his  diplomatic  duty  as  head  of 
the  treaty  negotiating  team. 

BASIC   CANAL    USTIKS    MXTBT   BK   TTNIIEaSTOOD 

The  situation  thus  developed  was  not 
accidental  but  brought  about  by  ama- 
teur canal  builders,  policymaking 
theorists,  and  others  In  our  Government 
who  Ignore  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  basic  canal  Issues 
in  connection  with  what  will  be  later 
developed  in  this  CMldress,  I  shall  repeat 
them: 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility  of 
our  Gtovemmcnt  to  safeguard  our  indis- 
pensable sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
efficient  and  adequate  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  in- 


crease of  ctpadty  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  canal  through 
the  modification  of  the  authorized  third 
locks  proJect^-53  Stat.  1409— to  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  sector  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
correspond  with  the  layout  in  the  At- 
lantic end,  on  which  project  some  $75,- 
000,000  was  expended,  largely  on  enor- 
mous lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores  before  work  was  suspended 
in  May  1042;  and  which  excavations 
could  contribute  materially  toward  the 
suggested  Ifke-lock  type  of  improvement 
for  the  present  canal. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design,  or 
modification  thereof,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  a  second  canal  at  a 
site  other  than  the  Canal  Zone,  including 
Nicaragua,  and  treaties  therefor. 

From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  the 
principal  canal  policy  queettons.  as  his- 
torically evolved,  are  the  best  type  at  the 
best  site  for  vessels  of  commerce  and  war 
of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality  as  pro- 
vided by  treaty  and  at  low  cost  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation and  protection.  Have  our  amateur 
canal  builders  and  poUcymakers  at- 
tempted to  clarify  these  issues  in  realis- 
tic manner?  They  have  not,  but  have 
tried  to  cover  their  operations  with  the 
mantie  of  secrecy  and  confusion.  Never- 
theless, in  view  of  what  I  shall  later  state 
in  this  address,  these  key  Issues  must  be 
thoroughly  imderstood  and  brought  into 
the  open. — See  House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  pages  177  to  192. 

PANAMANIAN      BIJICKMAIUNG      PROPAGANDA 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED   STATES 

The  story  of  the  successful  effort  of  the 
United  States  in  the  acquisition  of  our 
Canal  Zone  territory  and  its  sanitation, 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  defense,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  inspiring  chapters 
of  American  history.  Yet,  the  communis- 
tic treatment  of  all  this  has  been  seized 
upon  and  exploited  by  Panamanian  radi- 
cals to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
has  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness and  imperialistic  and  oppressive  de- 
sign. There  could  be  no  greater  false- 
hood. 

Constantly  repeated  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  this  adverse  propaganda 
has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  creating  a 
widespread  sense  of  shame  among  cer- 
tain bleeding  heart  "liberals"  and  "in- 
tellectuals" of  our  country  but  also  to 
brainwash  and  cow  our  negotiators  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self. 

No  one  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  since  early  1964  has  ven- 
tured any  statement  of  contradiction 
and  this  harmful  propaganda  of  self- 
condemnation  has  been  allowed  to  cir- 
culate without  rebuttal,  creating  a  con- 
dition conducive  to  political  blackmail. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  glorious 
chapter  of  our  history  has  been,  and  is 
still  being,  distorted  Into  an  Infamous 
chronicle.  In  the  atmosphere  so  created, 
new  treaties  with  Panama  have  beeii 
proposed  for  the  surrender  of  our  tndls- 
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pensable  rights  and  authority  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone. 

As  to  such  nefarious  cession,  I  quote 
the  1923  statement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who,  when  faced 
with  a  frimHar  situation,  called  In  the 
lyllnlster  of  Panama  and  bluntly  stated 
to  him: 

It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
manian Oovemment  to  expect  any  Ameri- 
can administration,  no  matter  what  It  was, 
any  President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever 
to  surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
treaty  of  1903.  (Foreign  RelaUons,  1933,  Vol. 
m,  p.  884.). 

Why  is  It,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In  au- 
thority In  our  Oovemment  ^>eaks  that 
way  today?  There  can  be  no  adequate  ex- 
planation except  a  news  blackout  Induced 
by  appeasers  engaged  In  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  their  exploitation  of  a 
sense  of  guilt  created  by  false  propa- 
ganda, originally  initiated  by  Soviet  au- 
thority. 

coNcaxas  Tsms  to  coxnma  thx  nkwb 

BXjACKOUT 

Recognizing  the  dangers  Involved  in 
the  failure  of  the  mass  news  media  to 
alert  the  people  of  our  country.  Informed 
leaders  of  the  Congress  in  1966  brought 
about  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  my 
principal  addresses  imder  the  title  of 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions" — 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress. 

This  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  care- 
fully researched  material  on  key  canal 
problems  and  it  was  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

With  the  Information  therein  devel- 
oped readily  available,  it  should  not  be 
possible  for  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Gtovemment  to  stampede  the  Senate  into 
ratifying  the  current  treaty  proposals 
with  Panama  by  a  surprise  submission  of 
the  treaty  or  treaties  with  plausible  pleas 
of  emergency.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  threats  of  possible  renewal 
of  Panamanian  riots  would,  in  essence, 
be  a  form  of  guerrilla  warfare,  which  has 
no  place  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  urge 
all  editors,  reporters,  said  other  publicists 
of  the  mass  news  media  to  study  the  in- 
dicated volume,  which  is  available  in 
Government  depositories  throughout  the 
Nation  or  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
from  Senators  and  Representatives.  U 
the  disseminators  of  news  wUl  present  es- 
sential facts  in  the  canal  situation  to  the 
people  of  our  coimtry,  the  latter  will 
know  how  to  prevent  the  projected  sur- 
render and  betrayal  at  Panama.  The  total 
book  value  of  our  investment  in  the  Canal 
Zone  from  1904  to  1966  provided  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
cently furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  $4,889,051,000.  This  is  a  star- 
tlingly  large  figure  even  In  this  land  of 
prodigal  spending — see  Reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  April  10  and  21, 
1967.  quoted  by  me  in  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  10, 
1967. 

T7.8.  FOUCBS  ITCTST  BE  WISE  AND  REALISTIC 

The  n.S.  diplomatic  team  for  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  with  Panama  is  purely 
an  administrative  body  committed  in  ad- 


vance to  giveaway  policies,  and  as  al- 
ready stated,  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sea  Level  Commission  created  under 
Public  Law  88-609  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  treaty  negotiating  team.  It  is  sig- 
nificant also  that  this  body  has  no  mem- 
ber experienced  in  military  and  naval 
features  of  the  canal  problem.  This 
shows  how  narrow  and  provincial  it  is  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  num- 
ber of  "yes  men"  named  to  do  a  specific 
task — giving  away  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  mistaken  idea  that  appease- 
ment will  settle  all  the  problems  in- 
volved. Certainly,  this  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  statesmanship  or  vision  of  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth.  Indeed,  the 
whole  diplomatic  effort  seems  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  to  abase  our  Nation 
and  its  wise  and  beneficent  policies 
which  have  obtained  for  more  than  half 
a  century  with  respect  to  the  canal  and 
to  accept  as  true  aU  that  in  recent  years 
has  been  described  as  evil  and  oppressive 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
charges  emanating  from  communistic 
and  demagogic  sources.  Such  policy  will 
in  no  wise  close  the  lid  of  the  box  of 
Pandora  but  will  open  it  wider  and  tre- 
mendously augment  the  confusion  and 
chaos  which  our  recent  policies  have  al- 
ready produced. 

In  truth  and  in  fact  those  undertak- 
ing to  act  for  the  United  States  in  the 
current  negotiations  with  Panama  are, 
in  effect,  acting  not  for  the  United 
States  but  for  Panama  and  are  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  do  anything,  however 
unwise  or  fatal,  for  the  purposes  of  ap- 
peasement. The  bsise  surrenders  in  the 
projected  new  treaty  proposals  are  justi- 
fied by  our  officials  to  prevent  riots  of 
Panamanian  mobs  and  assaults  on  the 
Canal  2k>ne.  Such  a  policy  is  unwise,  un- 
patriotic, and  oblivious  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  successful  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  thus  imperiling  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Pansima,  and  the  world  at  large.  The 
occasion  demands  a  firm  and  just  policy, 
and  the  present  policy  is  neither  just  nor 
wise  but  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  in- 
formed persons,  altogether  pusillanimous 
and  contemptible.  Like  giving  in  to  black- 
mail such  surrenders  can  only  result  in 
greater  extortions  and  our  complete 
abandonment  of  the  canal  enterprise, 
with  its  takeover  by  Communist  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  the  destruction  of 
Panamanian  independence.  Thus,  Pan- 
ama could  become  another  Cuba.  The 
radical  policy  now  being  pursued  by  Pan- 
ama is  absolutely  suicidal. 

PROPOSED  SURKENDEB  KI  PANAMA  TREASONOITS 

The  United  States  joined  in  World 
War  I  and  II  to  defeat  aggression  against 
free  nations  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  winning  those  wars  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  As  so  often  is  the  case,  what 
was  won  on  the  battlefield  was  lost  at 
the  council  table.  Then  we  went  half 
way  aroimd  the  world  to  fight  the  Ko- 
rean war  to  check  communistic  aggres- 
sion. That  war,  an  Inglorious  defeat  for 
the  United  States,  has  never  been  ended 
but  is  in  a  state  of  "suspended  anima- 
tion." Now,  also  half  a  world  away,  we 
are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  imder 
the  most  difficult  conditions  and  at  tre- 


mendous cost  and  sacrifice  to  check  com- 
munist aggression,  and  It  is  yet  un- 
decided. 

Were  it  not  for  the  support  of  North 
Vietnam  by  Red  China  and  the  Soviets, 
particularly  the  latter,  our  efforts  In  that 
area  would  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess long  ago  with  relief  of  South  Viet- 
nani  and  Southeast  Asia  from  Red 
power.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  two 
large  Communist  countries  to  infiltrate 
every  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  Cuba  as  a  base  of  operations,  we 
are  kept  on  the  brink  of  another  war— in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — to  stay  the 
onward  march  of  Red  power. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  is  it  wise 
or  safe  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  just  and 
equitable  rights  with  respect  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  maintenance,  operation 
and  protection  of  which  must  always  re- 
main with  the  United  States  if  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  to  be  served?  Is  it  not  the 
sheerest  folly  and  criminal  stupidity  at 
this  critical  juncture  in  world  affairs  to 
ignore  the  situation  involved  and  render 
ourselves  impotent  through  the  sur- 
render of  the  greatest  factor  in  Western 
Hemisphere  security? 

We  are  indeed  in  actual  war  with  the 
Soviet  and  Red  China  because  both  of 
these  countries  are  accessories  to  the 
struggle  now  being  waged  in  South  Viet- 
nam, supplying  modem  weapons,  muni- 
tions, and  training  that  are  necessary  for 
Red  forces  therein  engaged.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  is  not  the  attempt 
to  dilute  and  destroy  our  treaty  based 
and  Indispensable  authority  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  protecting 
Canal  Zone  frame,  in  essential  fact, 
treasonous  in  character? 

It  is  significant,  indeed,  as  previously 
indicated,  that  on  our  treaty  negotiating 
team  there  is  not  a  single  member  with 
responsible  mlUtary  or  naval  experience. 
The  only  apparent  reason  for  not  in- 
cluding such  really  qualified  members  Is 
that  such  men  could  never  be  brought  to 
disregard  the  hemispheric  protective 
factors  involved  and  might  be  able  to 
thwart  the  contemplated  surrender. 

AK    INDEPENDENT    INTEaOCEANIC    CANALS    COM- 
MISSION   SEQUIRED 

As  shown  by  what  I  have  already 
stated,  the  interoceanic  canal  problem  is 
highly  complicated,  requiring  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  questions.  It  is  not  a  task 
for  routine  oflficials  or  yes  men,  or  for  a 
part-time  consulting  group  Inquiry 
rooted  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovemment,  but  one  for  an  independent 
and  broadly  constituted  inquiry  com- 
posed of  the  best  qualified  persons  of 
practical  and  far-reaching  vision  that 
our  country  can  muster. 

The  bills  introduced  by  certain  col- 
leagues and  myself  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  in  previous  ones,  for  the 
creation  of  an  11-member  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission  to  study  the  entire 
subject  and  make  report  thereon,  call  for 
the  appointment  of  experienced  line  ofll- 
cers  of  the  three  Armed  Forces  as  well  as 
others  of  special  qvAliflcations.  Certainly, 
the  gravity  of  the  canal  problem,  in- 
cluding those  of  military  character,  re- 
quires that  any  proper  study  in  these 
connections  be  made  by  an  independent 


body  with  members  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  know  the  type  of  Inquiry  re- 
quired, I  shall  quote  the  text  of  pending 
House  bills  in  the  documentation  at  the 
close  of  my  address  along  with  the  text 
of  Public  Law  88-609,  and  invite  a  com- 
parison of  their  provisions;  also  to  my 
statement  on  June  4,  1964,  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries — House  Etocument  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  pages  457  to  461. 

BOOKLET  ON  PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES  AND  TREATT 
TALKS    DESCUBEO 

In  the  course  of  the  last  2  years  much 
adverse  propaganda  has  been  published 
about  the  canal  situation,  altogether 
lacking  in  objectivity  and  comprehen- 
siveness. The  latest  contribution  of  sig- 
nificance Is  a  booklet  on  "Panama  Canal 
Issues  and  Treaty  Talks"  prepared  by  an 
unofficial  nine-member  panel  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies.  Georgetown 
University,  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  and  studied  with  care. 

To  a  large  extent,  its  statements  of 
fact  are  based  upon  the  information  de- 
veloped in  my  own  researches  and  em- 
bodied in  my  addresses  as  published  in 
the  volume  on  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy 
Questions" — House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress.  Because  publications  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  are  in- 
fluential in  molding  public  opinion  and 
Its  Panama  Canal  booklet  has  serious 
shortcomings,  I  shall  undertake  to  ap- 
praise it  objectively. 

The  booklet  consists  of  a  "Preface" 
under  the  signature  of  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke.  Director  of  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  a  list  of  "Members  of  the 
Panel,"  a  statement  of  the  "Conclusions 
of  the  Panel."  a  "Majority  Report"  in 
part  I,  a  "Minority  Report"  in  part  II, 
and  "Appendix,"  consisting  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Choco  Development  Project" 
in  Colombia  and  "Additional  Notes 
About  Panama." 

It  is  evident  from  reading  the  booklet 
that  there  was  much  discussion  and  prob- 
ably contention  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Panel.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  conclusions  of  the  "Majority 
Report"  there  is  this  statement : 

The  members  of  the  Panel  have  not  di- 
rected their  attention  toward  the  merit  of 
this  (surrender)  policy  change,  but  rather, 
because  It  was  a  Presidential  announcement, 
believe  that  the  position  (of  surrender  at 
Panama)  Is  now  established  as  a  /ait  ac- 
oompli. 

The  Majority  Report's  conclusions  are 
premised  on  this  erroneous  assumption. 

In  contrast,  the  "Minority  Report," 
prepared  by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  historian, 
and  Vice  Adm.  T.  Q.  W.  Settle,  an  out- 
standing naval  officer  of  vast  experience, 
does  not  accept  a  Presidential  pronounce- 
ment of  intended  action  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  but  approaches  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  issues. 

PKETACE    ANALYZED 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  pref- 
ace is  that  In  which  it  lists  what  are 
described  as  "key  Isthmian  Canal  ques- 
tions." 

The  first  one  on  sovereignty,  though  it 
does  not  so  state,  implies  support  for  the 


surrender  policy.  As  regards  this,  I  would 
say  that,  if  and  when  the  1903  Treaty  is 
annulled  and  the  current  extreme  de- 
mands of  Panama  are  crystallized  by  a 
new  treaty  for  a  short  period  then  we 
may  expect  that  Panama  will  in  all  like- 
lihood undertake  to  expropriate  the  ex- 
isting canal  under  the  contention  that 
the  Canal  Zone  has  passed  back  wholly 
and  exclusively  to  Panamanian  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  such  right  of  expropriation 
could  be  exercised  by  Panama  within  the 
purview  of  international  law. 

Elsewhere,  the  "Preface"  emphasizes 
that  the  "progress  of  negotiations"  has 
been  'so  limited"  that  It  expresses  the 
desire  to  "help  resolve  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions." In  other  words,  the  "Preface" 
aims  to  expedite  the  surrender  processes. 
This  is  an  open  Invitation  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  policy 
of  surrender  and  betrayal  at  Panama, 
regardless  of  the  basic  wrongs  involved. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  the  "Pref- 
ace" may  be  easily  available,  I  shall  quote 
it  among  the  documents  appended  to  my 
remarks.  I  would  urge  all  who  seek  to 
understand  key  canal  Issues  to  compare 
this  prefatory  note  with  the  basic  canal 
issues  as  summarized  by  me  earlier  in 
this  address. 

CONCLUSIONS    or    THE    PANEL    MAJORriT 
EVALtTATED 

The  majority  of  the  Panel  as  earlier 
stated  frankly  admits  that  it  supports 
the  position  of  surrender  at  Panama  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  As  to  such  assump- 
tion. I  would  declare  that,  under  our 
Constitution,  there  could  be  no  greater 
fallacy.  The  majority  conclusions  un- 
equivocally accept  the  viewpoints  of  the 
present  treaty  negotiating  teams  and  of 
the  current  cansil  study  group  under  I*ub- 
11c  Law  88-609.  Their  conclusions  cer- 
tainly do  not  reflect  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  a  host  of  informed  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  include  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  officers  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  engineers,  navigators,  nu- 
clear warfare  and  other  experts  of 
eminence. 

Communistic  influences  in  Panama 
will  never  permit  a  settlement  of  radical 
demands  except  by  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  authority 
with  respect  to  any  Isthmian  Canal.  If 
mobs  are  permitted  to  dictate  to  the 
Panama  Government  then  every  sur- 
render will  lead  to  new  mobs  to  bring 
about  further  surrenders  and  this  proc- 
ess will  continue  until  we  are  driven 
from  the  isthmus.  It  is  the  sheerest  folly 
to  believe  that  anything  less  than  our 
complete  abandonment  of  the  canal  en- 
terprise will  satisfy  the  communistic  de- 
mands of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  control  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  over 
which  we  hold  sovereignty  in  perpetuity 
under  treaty  grant  with  responsible 
treaty  rights  and  which  we  own  by  pur- 
chase from  mdivldual  owners,  how  can 
we  hold  any  canal  over  which  we  do  not 
have  such  authority  and  ownership  and 
what  is  to  prevent  our  country  from  be- 
ing driven  altogether  from  the  isthmus? 
Then,  who  would  control  this  vital  inter- 
oceanic link  and  who  would  operate  It  to 
serve  the  needs  of  world  commerce  as  re- 


quired by  other  treaties  to  which  we  are 
committed? 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  why  should 
there  be  any  change  in  the  existing 
treaty  as  long  as  we  have  the  existing 
canal?  To  say  the  least,  any  basic  change 
as  regards  the  canal  and  zone  should  be 
deferred  imtil  any  new  canal  is  under- 
taken and  completed.  Yet,  in  their  mad- 
dened zeal  to  take  over  the  canal,  Pan- 
amanians demand  immediate  surrender 
of  all  our  basic  and  indispensable  rights 
over  the  canal  and  complete  cession  of 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

In  view  of  the  world  situation  with 
war  clouds  all  around  the  horizon,  in- 
cluding Latin  America,  the  principal  con- 
clusions in  the  "Majority  Report"  are  not 
only  stupid  but  amount  to  criminal  folly, 
and  are  in  utter  disregard  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States,  the  vast  expend- 
itures defrayed  by  our  Government,  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  builders  of  the 
canal,  and  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Congress  ought  to  in- 
vestigate this  entire  matter  on  its  objec- 
tive merits  and  advise  the  Nation  at  large 
of  the  identity  of  the  miners  and  sappers 
in  our  Government  responsible  for  the 
projected  betrayal  at  Psmama.  They  have 
grossly  misinformed  and  misled  the 
President. 

MAJOUTT    KEPOBT   61TPPOBT   PANAMANIAN    VIEWS 

The  greater  part  of  the  booklet  under 
discussion  is  the  "majority  report," 
pages  3  to  67.  It  consists  of  a  condensed 
historical  siunmjary  from  1848  to  June 
17,  1966,  a  chapter  on  "The  Dimensions 
of  the  Negotiation,"  smother  on  "The 
Canal  Studies,"  another  on  "The  Special 
Problems  of  Nuclear  Excavation,"  and, 
finally,  one  on  "The  Climate  of  Public 
Opinion." 

Because  my  comments  on  various 
statements  in  the  "majority  report"  are 
extensive,  I  shall  not  discuss  individual 
points  here  except  to  state  that  virtually 
the  entire  "majority  report"  is  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  projected  surrender 
and  toward  securing  authorization  of  a 
vast  construction  undertaking  in  Panama 
that  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  isth- 
mian area  and  unjustified  from  every 
practical  angle. 

Entirely  unrealistic,  the  "majority  re- 
port" fails  to  evince  the  fact  that  the 
grave  concessions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed would  not,  if  granted,  satisfy  ex- 
treme Panamanian  demands  but  would 
be  accepted  by  Panama  sis  the  justifying 
foundation  for  divesting  the  United 
States  of  its  last  vestige  of  control  as 
regards  the  canal  enterprise  and  for  Its 
complete  takeover  by  the  Panamanian 
Government.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  venture  the  further  prediction 
that  if  the  United  States  is  driven  from 
the  isthmus  that  Panama  itself  will  lose 
control  of  the  canal  immediately  because 
of  Soviet  domination. 

As  indicative  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  advocates  of  a  new  canal  in  the  Canal 
Zone  or  In  Panama  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design  is  the  fact  that  these  parti- 
sans also  urge  a  treaty  of  short  duration 
under  which  the  canal  should  be  built 
and  operated.  Thus,  after  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers provide  the  vast  sums  required 
for  its  construction,  indemnities,  and  an- 
nuities, such  treaty  for  a  new  canal  will 
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end  after  a  brief  period,  and  Panama 
will  be  privileged  not  to  renew  it  with 
the  result  that  our  further  investment 
will  be  wholly  lost.  If  the  people  or  our 
coimtry  understood  what  Is  thus  Involved 
they  would  voice  Justifiable  indignation 
and  resentment.  It  Is  for  reasons  of  this 
character  that  those  responsible  for  the 
new  treaty  proposals  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  keep  facts  in  the  present 
situation  from  becoming  generally 
known.  Thus,  our  taxpayers  stand  not 
only  to  lose  the  nearly  %5  billion  in- 
vested in  the  present  canal  and  its  de- 
fense but  also  the  investment  in  the 
proposed  new  canal  running  into  bil- 
lions. 

If  such  treaty  proposals  as  those  ac- 
cepted by  the  "majority  report"  as  ac- 
complished facts,  are  ever  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  because  responsible 
administrative  officials,  in  their  fatuous 
pursuit  of  policies  of  appeasement  and 
the  practice  of  the  un-American  policy 
of  managed  news,  were  able  to  prevail. 
But  when  our  people  realize  what  has 
happened  they  will  understand  that  the 
best  Interests  of  their  country  have  been 
betrayed  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  Influenced  by  such 
sentiment,  will  deal  most  charily  with 
the  subject  of  Implementing  appropria- 
tions. The  present  treaty  negotiators  of 
the  United  Stotes,  as  reflected  in  the 
"majority  report,"  show  an  absolute  in- 
difference to  the  best  Interests  of  our 
taxpayers  and  consider  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  altogether  inconsequential. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  understood  that 
In  all  the  Coitral  American  states  where 
a  new  Isthmian  Canal  might  be  con- 
structed, Commimlst  revolutionary  in- 
fluence is  so  strong  and  political  insta- 
bility so  prevalent  that  a  canal  operated 
under  any  authority  except  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  an  asset  to  oiu:  coimtry  but  a  detri- 
ment. 

PAMAMA    CAMAI.    CANNOT    BXBVZ    TWO    MASTBHa 

Even  now.  under  our  extreme  "liberal" 
policy  with  respect  to  the  canal  we  are 
permitting  the  transit  of  vessels  that 
carry  munitions  and  other  supplies  for 
North  Vietnam  armies.  Thus,  the  canal 
is  being  made  into  an  accessory  in  be- 
half of  Red  forces  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  bad  enough  as  it 
ts  but  It  would  be  far  worse  if  Panama 
is  made  a  comanager  of  the  canal. 

In  auch  event,  Panamlan  policy  would 
be  adamant  against  any  use  of  the  canal 
that  might  offend  Communist  powers 
and  the  result  would  be  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  would  be  involved  in  a  c<mstant 
state  of  friction  with  Panama  ooncem- 
Ing  matters  of  this  character,  and  others 
less  serious.  Should  the  Panama  Canal 
ever  become  a  political  plum  for  Panama 
it  would  be  the  target  in  ceaseless 
struggles  between  Panamanian  factions 
for  highly  paid  positions,  with  grave 
consequences  affecting  canal  security. 
For  efficient  operations,  the  United  States 
must  have  exclusive  responsibility;  and 
from  this  fact  we  cannot  escape,  for  the 
canal  cannot  serve  under  two  masters. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  must  have,  as  it  has  always  had, 
adequate  authority  to  perform  the  tre- 


mendous tasks  imposed  by  solemn  treaty 
obligations  and  which,  for  more  than  60 
years,  it  has  so  wlseb'  and  efficiently  ex- 
ercised. The  Panama  flag  now  displayed 
in  the  Canal  Zone  equal  with  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  with  funds  from 
our  taxpayers  is  a  symbol  of  divided 
authority  and  must  be  hauled  down. 

IdNOUTT  RXPOKT  PROTSCTS  VS.  INTXRXSTS 

Though  less  extensive  than  the  "Ma- 
jority Report."  the  "Minority  Report" 
repudiates  the  idea  that  a  Presidential 
pronouncement  is  a  "fait  accompli"  and 
evaluates  the  canal  problem  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Drawing  upon  authentic  inde- 
pendent sources  of  tnfonnation,  the  au- 
thors reveal  themselves  as  possessing  a 
remarkable  store  of  digested  knowledge, 
with  a  clear  and  realistic  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved,  and  the  capac- 
ity and  courage  to  state  their  views 
with  effective  clarity. 

Of  particiilar  interest  to  informed 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  be  the  fact 
that  the  "Minority  Report"  contains  a 
program  for  action  by  the  United  States. 
Because  of  its  importance,  I  shall  sum- 
marize its  highlights: 

First.  Terminate  immediately  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  with  Panama  while 
holding  Panama  to  strict  and  Just  ac- 
countability for  respecting  and  enforc- 
ing its  treaty  obligations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  in  the  terminal 
cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n. 

Second.  Withdraw  any  and  all  ar- 
rangements for  shared  management  of 
the  canal. 

Third.  Reassert  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Fourth.  Insist  upon  Panamanian  rec- 
ognition of  the  full  force  and  validity  of 
the  1903  treaty,  allowing,  however,  an 
adjustment  of  the  annuity  In  that  treaty. 
Fifth.  Require,  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  resumption  of  treaty  negotiations, 
that  Panama  agree  to  a  revocation  of 
certain  major  conoesslons  made  to  her 
in  the  1936  and  1955  treaties,  which,  in 
perspective,  appear  to  have  been  only 
stepping  stones  for  the  ultimate  takeover 
of  the  canal  from  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Insist  upon  receiving  from 
Panama  in  perpetxilty  the  entire  water- 
shed of  the  Chagreg  River,  necessary  for 
canal  purposes. 

Seventh.  Abandon  plans  for  the  exca- 
vation of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design,  whether  by  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional methods. 

Eighth.  Proceed  with  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  canal  in  accordance  with 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan  in 
order  to  provide  necessary  additional 
transit  capacity  and  (H}eratlonal  im- 
provement. 

This  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  enables 
the  maximimi  utilization  of  all  work 
done  to  improve  the  canal  since  1914, 
including  that  on  the  suspended  third 
locks  project.  It  is  authorized  under  ex- 
isting treaty  and  does  not  require  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  one.  Such  improve- 
ment would  provide  a  two-way  ship 
channel  in  the  summit  level  with  ample 
lock  capacity  at  each  end  arranged  to 
provide  optimum  conditions  for  the  con- 
venient and  economic  transit  of  vessels. 
This  is  what  the  shipping  using  the  canal 
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needs  and  it  -is^what  they  should  have 
with  the  least  possible  delav. 


UMITKU 


STATES     MtTST     NOT    STTRRENDEK    CAMAI, 
20NX   BOVXKXlaNTT 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  ap- 
proaches the  canal  problem  let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  pleas  of  emergency  in  Pana- 
ma, however  plausibly  expressed.  Such 
entreaties  are  Induced  by  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  officials  who  desire  to  create 
a  fine  "image"  in  foreign  lands  or  by 
fear  of  Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  know  everything  and  has 
to  depend  on  his  advisers. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
protect  him  and  the  Nation  from  irre- 
trievable error  Inherent  in  a  policy  of 
reacting  to  contrived  situations? 

The  struggle  in  which  our  country  la 
now  engaged  against  aggressive  commu- 
nism is  global  and  transcends  all  ques- 
tions of  partisan  nature.  The  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  key  strategic  point  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  greatest 
single  symbol  of  U.S.  prestige  and 
power.  Is  marked  for  a  takeover  by 
Red  revolutionary  force.  Its  loss  will  serve 
as  a  mighty  spark  to  encourage  and  ac- 
tivate Commimist  revolutionary  over- 
throws of  constitutional  governments  not 
only  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Moreover,  such  loss  would  make  a  calam- 
itous impact  on  other  crucial  strategic 
spots— Southeast  Asia,  where  our  fight- 
ing men  are  dying;  Gibraltar,  the  gate- 
way to  the  Mediterranean;  the  Suez 
Canal — already  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion—and the  Red  Sea,  the  transporta- 
tion artery  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
southern  Africa,  which  dominates  the 
sea  lanes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
As  important  as  our  winning  the  Viet- 
nam war  may  be  in  fighting  Communist 
revolutionary  aggression,  the  loss  of  that 
war  would  be  less  disastrous  in  its  long- 
range  consequences  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  the 
proposed  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
now  being  advocated  by  elements  in  our 
Government. 

If  the  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone 
is  ceded  back  to  Panama  it  will  mean 
that  all  the  courts,  schools,  police  and 
fire  forces,  and  other  civil  activities  will 
pass  to  Panamanian  control.  It  will  mean 
that  all  the  public  and  private  buildings 
in  the  zone  erected  and  maintained  at 
great  expense  by  our  Nation,  including 
hospitals,  barracks,  military  installa- 
tions, school  buildings,  streets,  bridges. 
and  the  like  now  bearing  names  bestowed 
by  the  Congress,  directly  or  indirectly,  In 
appreciation  of  services  rendered  by  the 
builders  of  the  canal,  will  become  subject 
to  a  new  system  of  nomenclature  by  Pan- 
ama that  will  completely  ignore  the  com- 
memoration intended  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Also,  it  will  mean  that  the  slums 
and  brothels  of  Panama  City  and  Colon 
will  be  extended  into  the  Canal  Zone 
area,  bringing  worldwide  condemnation 
on  the  United  States. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  to  our  people  a  holy 
and  sacred  spot  made  sacred  by  thp  serv- 
ices and  sacrifices  of  those  who  built  the 
canal  and  have  since  maintained  and  de- 
fended it.  Any  policy  or  action,  by  our 
Government  to  Ignore  these  facts  wUi 
constitute  an  Inglorious  and  abject  ei- 


facement  for  what  is  dear  and  precious 
to  our  citizens,  and  wake  angry  repercus- 
sions. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  Unit- 
ed States  cede  Its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Psuiama,  for  we  would  do 
so  at  the  peril  of  Western  civilization. 

BXTMMATXON 

In  the  way  of  summation  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  caned  situation,  I 
would  emphasize  the  following : 

First.  The  United  States  has  a  fine 
canal  at  Panama  now  with  indispensable 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  for  its  efficient 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  but  It  is  rapidly  approaching 
capacity  saturation  and  requires  opera- 
tional Improvement. 

Second.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
present  canal  will  work  and  how  to  pro- 
vide for  its  major  increase  of  capacity 
and  operational  Improvement,  without 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 

Third.  This  modernization  program, 
developed  during  World  War  n  and 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan,  can  be  accomplished  "at  compara- 
tively low  cost"  and  in  far  less  time  than 
a  sea-level  project  would  require. 

Fourth.  Between  1904  and  1966  we  in- 
vested more  than  $4,889,051,000  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
fending It. 

Fifth.  Through  our  obsession  with  the 
construction  of  a  canal  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design,  we  are  losing  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  through 
a  policy  of  surrender. 

Sixth.  If  we  cannot  hold  the  canal 
which  we  buUt.  own.  and  have  maintained 
at  our  expense  and  over  which  we  are 
sovereign,  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
pletely driven  from  the  Isthmus  and 
Panama  will  become  another  Cuba. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  prompt  reai>pralsal  by  our  Goverrunent 
of  its  policy  of  surrender  at  Panama. 
for  the  assertion  of  our  Just  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  Panama  Canal  along 
the  lines  of  the  program  outlined  in  the 
"Minority  Report"  previously  mentioned. 
To  that  end,  instead  of  extending  the 
limits  of  time  and  expenditure  of  the 
present  canal  study  group  created  under 
Public  Law  88-609  as  requested  by  the 
administration,  the  Congress  should  cre- 
ate without  delay  an  independent  broad- 
ly based  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commis- 
sion as  provided  in  pending  bills. 

NEAS  EAST  CmlSIS  UIPHABXZX8  PKUI.  AT  PANAMA 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  bluntly  as  I 
have  done  today,  I  have  so  spoken  be- 
cause of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  at 
Panama  demands  such  treatment,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  transcendent  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  our  full  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  basic  ques- 
tion in  the  proposed  surrender  of  our 
sovereignty  there  is  not  U.S.  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal  versus  Panamanian 
control  but  American  control  versus 
Communist  control.  In  the  Near  East. 
Egypt,  with  Soviet  collaboration,  not  only 
denies  transit  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  some 
countries  but  also  threatens  to  block  that 
waterway  completely  if  any  move  is  made 


contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Nasser  and 
the  Soviet.  These  facts  emphasize  with 
greater  force  than  anything  I  can  say 
about  the  peril  at  Panama. 

Except  for  the  bold  and  truculent  sup- 
port given  to  Dictator  Nasser  by  the  So- 
viet Government  he  would  never  dare  to 
challenge  the  free  world  or  to  threaten 
it.  If  Soviet  power  is  permitted  to  domi- 
nate the  Panama  Canal  then  every  coun- 
try in  Latin-America  will  be  lost  to  Red 
revolutionary  power  and  the  control  of 
two  strategic  canals  will  enable  commu- 
nism to  sweep  over  the  world  with  its 
long  continued  and  avowed  policy  of 
bringing  all  nations  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

How  blind  are  those  who  will  not  see : 
The  United  States  must  maintain  its  ex- 
clusive sovereign  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  undiluted  and  in  perpetuity. 

In  order  that  those  studying  this  ad- 
dress may  have  the  benefit  of  significant 
parts  of  the  previously  indicated  book- 
let and  certain  other  docimients.  I  quote 
them  and  my  commentary  on  the  "ma- 
jority report"  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  C«nt«r  for  Strategic  Studies, 
Georgetown  Unlver«lty,  Waablngton,  D.C., 
Special  R«port  Series  No.  3.  March  1067] 
Panaka  Canal  Isvoxs  and  Tuatt  Talk — 
PaxtII — ^MiNoxrrr  Rkpobt 
(Part  two  is  a  report  by  a  minority  of  the 
Panel.  In  our  consideration  of  Panama  Canal 
problems  we  are  unwlUlng  to  be  limited  by 
the  joint  announcement  of  Presidents  John- 
son and  Bobles  on  September  24,  1966.  We 
do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  presidential 
statement  that  purports  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
which  has  been  constitutionally  ratified  and 
to  rellnquisb  sovereign  control  over  legally 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  States  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  definitive  guideline 
for  this  study  or  to  block  a  full  and  open- 
minded  consideration  of  Canal  problems. 
Our  analysis  dealing  more  broadly  with  thoee 
problems  therefore  leads  us  to  some  conclu- 
sions different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
report. — ^Donald  M.  Doeer,  Vice  Axlmlial  T. 
a.  W.  SetUe.  UB.N.  (Ret.) ) 

BOaroucAL  analysis 

Panama,  despite  its  small  population  of 
only  U  million,  enjoys  a  status  of  singular 
importance  because  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion astride  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America.  At  the 
same  time,  its  location  makes  It  a  focxis  of 
envy  of  the  predatory  communist  nations 
that  are  working  constantly  to  seize  and 
control  It.  The  Istbmtis  is  one  of  the  great 
strategic  and  military  center*  of  the  world. 

Panama's  independence  was  protected  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarUla  treaty  from  190S  to  1939.  but  since 
World  War  II  Its  mdependent  status  has 
been  compromised  by  a  succession  of  crises, 
some  fomented  by  communist-oriented 
agitators  and  some  by  surrenders  to  Panama 
by  the  United  States  of  Important  rights, 
power,  and  authority,  which  Is  Indlspenasble 
to  effective  management  of  the  Canal  and  to 
safeguarding  U.S.  Interests  there.  The  global 
implications  of  these  mounting  crises  In 
Panama,  aimed  at  wresting  control  of  the 
Canal  from  the  United  States,  may  be  seen 
in  the  coincidence  of  events  there  with 
those  in  the  Suez  Canal,  In  South  Africa,  and 
in  Vietnam,  all  directed  toward  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  waterways  of  the  world. 
The  preservation  of  the  sovereign  control 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  Is  more  vital  to  this 
nation  than  victory  In  Vietnam.  The  fur- 
ther forfeiture  of  that  control  will  constitute 
a  major  surrender  by  the  United  States  and 
may  be  expected  to  trigger  communist  take- 
overs of  governments  in  Latin  America. 


The  United  States  was  acknowledged  In 
10O3  by  aU  the  maritime  nations  to  have  an 
international  mandate  to  construct,  main- 
tain, operate,  sanitate,  and  protect  a  caxtal 
across  the  American  Isthmus  for  the  bene- 
fit of  world  commerce.  It  chose  Panama 
over  Nicaragua  as  the  site  of  the  Canal  be- 
cause of  Its  superiority  and  because  Panama 
offered  as  an  Inducement  a  grant  of  sover- 
eign control  over  a  canal  Eone  and  other 
concessions  outside  the  zone  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  discharge  of  that  man&at«. 
These  were  embodied  in  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903,  which  granted  "In 
perpetuity"  to  the  United  States  "all  the 
rights,  power  and  authority  .  .  .  which  the 
United  States  would  possess  and  exercise  If 
it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  .  .  . 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority"  (Article  HI). 
This  article,  which  stlU  remains  legally  in 
full  force  and  effect,  granted  the  United 
States  the  sovereign  control  which  has  been 
demonstrated  ever  since  as  essential  to  en- 
able it  to  discharge  its  canal  responslbUitles. 
It  was  Intended  to  remove  "in  perpetuity" 
any  poBSlblllty  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  exercise  by  Panama  or  any 
other  nation  of  extraterritorial  rights  in  the 
Zone.  Panama  gave  the  United  States  these 
extensive  rights  "in  perpetuity"  In  return  for 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  op- 
erate the  canal  in  perpetuity  and  to  guaran- 
tee its  mdependence.  Just  as  Panama  com- 
mitted Itself  to  granting  to  the  United  States 
In  perpetuity  a  strip  of  its  own  land  for 
buUding,  operating,  and  maintaining  an  in- 
teroceanlc canal  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  also  in  perpetxiity  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  canal.  Panama  th\u  gained 
an  advantage  which  she  would  forfeit  only 
at  her  cost  and  perU. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarUla  treaty  was  constltutlonaUy  rattfled 
by  both  Panama  and  the  United  States  and 
that  when  Panama  adopted  its  first  constitu- 
tion in  February  1904  it  expressly  ratified  aU 
the  measures  that  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Provisional  Oovemment  including  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  treaty. 

In  implementing  the  treaty  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  acquire  outright  owner- 
ship of  all  land  and  other  property  in  the 
Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from  the  Individual 
owners.  The  rights  exercised  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Canal  Zone  are  derived  there- 
fore from  both  the  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  and  purchase  from  the  In- 
dividual property  owners. 

The  total  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  reported  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  on  March  31,  1964,  Is  as 
follows: 

Original  payment,  1904  (treaty 

of  1903) aiO.OOO.  000 

Annuity,    1913-1963     (trea- 
ties of  1903,  1936.  1955) -.     30,  ISO,  000 
Property  transfers: 

In  Panama  City  and  Col6n, 

1943 11,768,956 

Water    system    in    Panama 

City  and  Col6n 869,226 

Under  treaty  of  1956 23.  260.  500 

Colombta   (1922) 26,000,000 

Compagnie   Nouvelle   du   Canal 

de  Panama  (1904) 40.000.000 

Private  titles,  stocks,  and  claims       4.  728.  889 

Total 144.568.671 

The  principal  objectives  of.  the  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  histori- 
cally evolved,  have  been  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  the  best  possible  type  of 
canal  at  the  best  possible  site  for  the  transit 
of  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  aU  nations 
on  terms  of  eqiiality  as  provided  by  treaty 
and  to  do  so  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and   protection.  The  United  States 
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has  tnuUtlonaUy  considered  tbe  Panama 
Canal  aa  vital  to  her  security  and  commer- 
cial intareeta  and  baa  operated  It  on  a  self- 
anatalnlng  baalB. 

For  more  than  ten  years  tbe  United  States 
has  been  enmeshed  In  crisis  diplomacy  wltb 
Panama  and  has  responded  with  one  con- 
eewlon  after  another,  each  of  which  has 
been  followed  by  new  and  greater  demands 
from  Panama.  While  retaining  tbe  respon- 
sibility, embodied  not  only  In  tbe  Hay- 
Biinau-Varllla  Treaty  with  Panama  but  also 
In  treaties  with  Great  Britain  (Hay-Paunce- 
fote,  1901)  and  Colombia  (Tbomson-Urrutla, 
1914-1822),  the  United  States  has  progres- 
sively relinquished  Its  authority  In  the  Canal 
Zone  under  pressure  from  conununlst-led 
demonstrations  and  demagogic  Panamanian 
pollticlanB  thus  furthering  tbe  long-range 
communlflt  objective  of  gaining  control  of 
tbe  strategic  waterways  of  the  world. 

To  this  pressure  tbe  United  States  has  re- 
sponded only  wltb  concession  after  conces- 
sion. In  the  treaty  of  1056  It  Increased  the 
annuity  to  Panama  by  91,500,000,  to  make 
a  total  annual  payment  of  $1,930,000.  At  tbe 
same  time  It  gave  to  Panama  approximately 
926  miiiinn  worth  Of  miscellaneous  parcels 
at  lands,  relinquished  Its  treaty  resiionsl- 
blllty  for  sanitation  In  tbe  cities  of  Panama 
and  ColOn,  and  turned  over  to  Panama  the 
railroad  terminals,  passenger  stations,  and 
freight  yards  In  those  cities,  all  without 
oomiMnsatlon . 

Over  and  above  the  financial  benefits 
wblcb  the  Panamanians  derive  from  the 
Canal  enterprise  they  have  received  from 
tbe  United  States  between  1946  and  1984  a 
total  of  9128  million  In  financial  aid  or  more 
than  $100  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  tbe  country.  This  aid  from  tbe  United 
States  exceeds  the  total  amount  given  to 
any  other  Central  American  coimtry  except 
Guatemala  and  tbe  per  capita  amount  given 
to  any  other  Central  American  country  ex- 
cept Costa  Rica. 

In  return  for  the  concessions  wblcb  the 
United  States  made  to  Panama  in  the 
treaties  of  1936  and  196fi  Panama  promised 
to  "strengthen  further  tbe  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation"  with  the  United 
States  to  promote  mutual  imderstandlng 
and  friendship  of  her  people  with  the  United 
States.  Panama  has  not  fulfilled  her  part  of 
this  bargain.  Meanwhile,  the  concessions 
made  to  her  are  Increasingly  seen  to  have 
been  unwise,  tor  they  appear  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  wrest  control  of  the  Canal  from  the 
United  States  through  piecemeal  erosion. 
Tlie  agitation  and  demonstrations  tn  Pana- 
ma against  the  treaty  position  of  the  United 
States  In  tbe  Zone,  If  continued,  can  only 
result  in  driving  the  United  States  from 
tbe  Isthmus.  Panama's  repeated  thrusts  are 
directed  toward  the  total  liquidation  of 
United  States  sovereignty  and  control  over 
tbe  Panama  Canal.  In  December  1968  Pana- 
ma took  the  bold  step  of  proclaiming  the 
extension  of  its  territorial  waters  to  a  twelve- 
mile  Umlt  thus  encompassing  within  its  own 
territory  the  area  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  of  canal  operations  at  both  ends  of 
the  Canal  Zone  which  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1903.  Panama  thus  established  a 
legal  basis  for  bottling  up  the  United  States 
in  the  Zone. 

KKT   ISST7E8 

Tbe  key  Isthmian  Canal  issues  facing  the 
United  States  are:  (1)  whether  the  United 
States  should  insist  uxxm  preserving  its  ex- 
isting treaty  rights,  power,  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  In  order  that  it  may  ade- 
quately discharge  Its  treaty  responslbUity  for 
tbe  efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  tbe  benefit  of  its  own  commerce  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  that  it  may  at 
tbe  same  time  defend  and  i^otect  Its  own 
security  Interests  and  those  of  other  nations 
at  tbe  western  hemisphere,  and  (2)  whether, 
because  of  the  approaching  traffic  saturation 


of  Canal  capacity,  the  United  States  should 
construct  additional  Canal  facilities  required 
to  meet  increased  traffic  demands.  This  latter 
question  has  reopened  tbe  old  debate  as  to 
the  advisability  of  constructing  (1)  a  so- 
called  sea-level  canal  across  tbe  Isthmus, 
possibly  wltb  nuclear  excavation,  or  (2)  an 
alternate  canal  at  a  site  other  than  the  site 
of  the  existing  canal.  The  United  States  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  impaled  on  the  dilemma 
as  to  how  far  it  can  go  in  acceding  to  Pana- 
ma's demands  while  retaining  the  control 
necessary  to  discharge  its  treaty  obligations 
and  protect  its  own  vital  interests  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  problems  of  the  Canal,  which 
involve  primarily  matters  of  engineering  and 
operation,  have  been  allowed  to  become  seri- 
ously Intertwined  wltb  matters  of  politics 
and  diplomacy,  and  the  advocates  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  taking  advantage  of  the  result- 
ing oonfualon,  are  again  pushing  their  favor- 
ite project. 

The  United  States  bas  been  maneuvered 
Into  ita  current  negotiations  with  Panama  by 
the  blackmail  tactics  of  Panama,  aided  and 
abetted  by  communist  conspiratorial  forces 
and  by  successive  administrations  in  Wash- 
ington. In  this  situation  whatever  bargaining 
advantage  still  rests  with  the  United  States 
Is  further  weakened  by  its  virtual  dependence 
upon  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  Panama 
and  by  the  pressure  being  exerted  by  the 
Panamanian  government  for  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  tbe  current  treaty  negotiations  due 
to  the  political  climate  In  Panama.  In  all  the 
negotiations  which  the  United  States  has 
carried  on  with  Panama  since  1936  It  has 
never,  except  on  a  few  slight  occasions,  re- 
quired any  reciprocal  concessions  by  Panama. 
All  that  Panama  seems  to  be  expected  to 
offer  Is  a  cessation  of  demonstrations  and 
mob  action  against  the  United  States,  which 
it  seenu  to  be  able  to  turn  on  and  off  at  will. 
In  addition,  in  tbe  propaganda  campaign  for 
a  sea-level  canal  among  special  Interest 
groups  in  the  United  States.  Panama  has 
been  supplied  with  a  lever  which  it  Is  shrewd- 
ly using  to  maximum  advantage.  These  are 
Panama's  only  negotiating  assets.  Hence,  the 
conditions  for  reciprocally  satisfactory  nego- 
tiation are  lacking,  and  for  this  reason  the 
current  negotiations  are  stalemated.  To  put 
them  on  a  proper  basis  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  United  States  recover  Its  position  of  bar- 
gaining strength  and  that  Panama  be  made 
conscious  of  its  international  obligations  as 
an  avowedly  responsible  member  of  the 
American  and  international  community. 

CONCLtmiONS 

Tbe  United  States  therefore  should: 

( 1 )  Terminate  immediately  its  present 
negotiatiOTis  with  Panama  while  holding 
Panama  to  strict  accountability  for  respect- 
ing and  enforcing  its  treaty  obligations  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order: 

(2)  Withdraw  any  and  all  arrangements 
for  shared  management  of  the  Canal.  Pana- 
ma does  not  possess  the  skilled  managerial 
and  operating  personnel  required  to  handle 
the  Canal.  Moreover,  as  a  country  of  mer- 
curial politics  it  lacks  tbe  stable  government 
necessary  to  discharge  this  responfilbllity  to 
world  commerce.  Since  1930  Panama  has  un- 
dergone five  unconstitutional  changes  of 
heads  of  state.  Little  comfort  can  be  gained 
from  examining  the  backgrounds  of  opposi- 
tion leaders  in  Panama  today  or  the  extent 
of  communist  Influence  among  the  youth  of 
that  country. 

(3)  Reassert  its  position  of  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  has  been  dangtrously  weakened  by 
action  of  Presidents  Sisenhower,  Kennedy. 
and  Johnson.  As  a  symbol  of  its  sovereign 
control  it  should  allow  only  the  United  States 
flag  to  be  flown  in  the  Zone.  The  successes 
which  the  communists  have  already  achieved 
in  extending  the  area  of  their  control,  as 
notably  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  render  It  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  maintain 
all  its  treaty  rights,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  Canal. 


(4)  Insist  upon  Panamanian  recognition 
of  the  full  force  and  validity  of  the  190J 
Treaty  allotoing.  however,  an  adjustment  o/ 
the  annuity  provided  in  that  treaty; 

(6)  As  a  necessary  condition  to  the  re- 
sumption of  treaty  negotiations,  require  that 
Panama  agree  to  a  revocation  of  certain 
major  concessions  made  to  her  in  the  treatiet 
of  1936  and  19SS,  which  appear  in  perspec- 
tive to  have  been  only  stepping  stones  to 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  Canal  from  the 
United  States; 

(6)  Insist  upon  receiving  from  Panama  in 
perpetuity  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River,  thus  enabling  the  United 
States,  within  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
1903,  to  proceed  with  the  modernization  of 
the  Canal  and  the  enlargement  of  its  traffic 
capacity  with  a  secure  voater  supply,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  United  Statei 
did  not  insist  upon  receiving  a  canal  zone 
wider  than  ten  miles  in  1903  because  It  wu 
given  in  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  treaty  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  Panama  for  all 
necessary  canal  purposes.  The  recommends- 
tlon  that  the  Canal  Zone  should  be  widened 
to  Include  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River  was  made  Initially  by  General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  while  commanding  the 
United  States  Army  in  tbe  Canal  Zone  In 
1916-1917.  Tbe  United  States  surrendered  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  In  Panama  in  the 
Treaty  of  1936  but  now  needs  control  over 
the  entire  Chagres  River  basin  outside  the 
Zone  for  the  operation  of  the  Canal.  Only  in 
this  way  can  it  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
on  the  headwaters  of  tbe  Chagres  River  by 
Irresponsible  campe5inos  and  the  resulting 
soil  erosion  which  limits  the  water  available 
for  canal  operations.  The  advantages  to 
Panama  from  this  additional  grant  can  and 
should  be  convincingly  demonstrated  to 
Panamanians  by  their  own  political  lesdKi. 

Panama  owes  her  national  existence  to  the 
Canal  enterprise,  and  from  it  she  has  derived, 
and  win  derive  as  long  as  the  United  Statee 
remains  in  sovereign  control,  tremendous 
economic  benefits,  which  have  given  her  one 
of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  all  Latin 
America. 

(7)  Abandon  plans  for  the  digging  of  a 
new  canal,  whether  by  nuclear  or  by  conven- 
tional methods.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  reported  In  1931:  •"Considering  the  low 
cost  of  providing  water  for  additional  lock- 
ages by  pumping,  it  Is  apparent  that  tbe 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
locks  Is  unlimited  and  may  be  increased  to 
any  amount  desired  by  constructing  addi- 
tional locks  and  installing  the  necessary 
pumping  equipment."  thus  ultimately  en- 
visaging a  third,  perhaps  a  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth  set  of  locks. 

A  sea-level  canal  project  derives  advan- 
tages from  its  glamorous  appeal  and  from 
the  grandiose  vision  it  creates  of  a  Panama 
strait  comparable  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
But  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  term 
sea-level  canal  Is  a  misnomer:  because  of  the 
differential  in  tides  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  sides  of  the  Isthmus,  with  max- 
imum ranges  of  22  feet  on  the  Pacific  and 
only  about  22  Inches  on  the  Caribbean,  even 
a  so-called  sea-level  canal  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  tidal-lock  canal.  Tbe  regulating 
works  for  tidal  control,  as  well  as  the  high 
dikes  required  to  divert  flood  waters  In  a 
sea-level  canal,  would  make  such  a  canal  u 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack  in  wartime  m 
the  present  lock  canal.  In  fact  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  greater  length  and  depth  of  the 
cut  which  will  be  necessary. 

There  is  no  substantial,  evidential  support 
for  the  assertion  that  a  sea-level  canal  would 
require  fewer  supporting  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  than  the  present 
Canal.  On  the  contrary  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  since  a  sea-level  canal  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  slides  and  will  present 
unprecedentedly  large  maintenance  problems 
It  will  require  larger  supp>ortlng  facilities  and 
administrative  staffs.  Moreover,  the  expense 
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of  digging  a  new  canal  at  any  site  different 
ixom  that  of  the  existing  Canal  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  following  costs,  among 
others: 

a.  Purchase  of  the  right-of-way; 

b.  Indemnity  of  Panama  for  leaving  the 
present  site; 

c.  Purchase  price  for  real  estttte  at  the  new 
glte;  and  ^ 

d.  Construction  at  the  new  site  of  new  fa- 
cilities which  are  already  constructed  and 
being  used  at  the  existing  Canal,  including 
harbors  and  docks,  drydocka,  shops,  fueling 
and  oil  storage  facilities,  industrial  plants, 
storehouses,  towns  wltb  water,  fuel,  and 
electric  current,  roads,  parks,  schools,  police 
stations,  dams,  reservoirs,  electric  power 
plants,  telephone  systems,  sanitation  systems, 
hospitals,  defense  Installations,  and  many 
others. 

TERMINAL  LAKK-THIXD  LOCKS  PLAN 
(8 1  Proceed,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  Canal  in  accordance  with  the  Termi- 
nal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  in  order  to  pro- 
vide necessary  additional  transit  capacity  in 
the  Canal.  This  plan  grew  out  of  wartime  ex- 
perience after  1941  which  dlacloeed  tbe  fol- 
lowing as  principal  Canal  problems : 

a.  The  traffic  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  and  lack  of  a  summit-level  traffic  reser- 
voir at  the  Pacific  end. 

b.  Double  handling  of  vessels  at  the  sep- 
arated Pacific  locks. 

c.  Effects  of  fog  m  Oalllard  Cut  on  Canal 
capacity  and  operations. 

d.  Lockage  surges  in  the  Gaillard  Cut 
caused  by  operation  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks. 

e.  Limited  operating  range  of  tbe  water 
level  in  Oatun  Lake  (87-82  feet) . 

f.  Navigational  hazards  in  Oalllard  Cut  due 
to  Its  narrow  vrtdth  (300  feet  minimum  bot- 
tom width). 

g.  Inadequate  dimensions  of  the  locks  for 
the  largest  vessels  (110  feet  by  1.000  feet  by 
41  feet). 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  plan  was  proposed 
and  was  authoritatively  recognized  as  sup- 
plying tbe  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement.  It  called  for  elimination  of 
Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  near  Mlrafiores.  the  creation  of 
a  summit-level  anchorage  in  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Canal  to  match  that  at  Oatun,  and 
elevating  the  summit  water  level  to  its  op- 
timum height  of  92  feet.  It  will  thus  provide 
summit-level  navigation  from  Oatun  to 
Mlrafiores  with  obvious  operational  benefits 
Including  reduced  transit  time  for  vessels 
and  an  anchorage  area  immediately  north 
of  the  Mlrafiores  locks.  This  plan,  as  con- 
trasted wltb  the  sea-level  plan,  will  not 
empty  GatOn  lAke  but  will  raise  it  from  86 
to  92  feet  and  will  provide  ample  water  sup- 
ply for  the  operation  of  the  Canal  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  plan  was  reconamended  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  comprehensive  investigation,  was 
supported  by  maritime  interests,  and  won  the 
support  of  the  President  as  a  post-war  proj- 
ect. The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  how- 
ever. In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
warned  that  there  remained  advocates  of  a 
sea-level  canal  who  would  oppose  "unjusti- 
fiably" any  major  Improvement  of  the  exist- 
ing Canal  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  delay 
the  adoption  of  their  sea-level  scheme. 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  near  the 
end  of  World  War  n  generated  a  new  concern 
for  Canal  security. 

As  a  result,  the  new  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  secured  authorization  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  means  of 
increasing  the  capacity  "and  secuirlty"  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal  to  meet  the  needs  of  inter- 
oceanic  commerce  "and  national  defense", 
Including  a  restudy  of  tbe  1939  Third  Locks 
Project  (Public  Law  280,  79tb  Congress).  In 
the  hearings  he  approved  tbe  terminal  lake 


proposal  in  principle  as  the  proper  form  for 
modernizing  the  existing  Canal. 

The  advocates  of  a  sea-level  route,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements,  used  "secvirlty" 
as  their  rallying  cry  and,  ignoring  money 
costs,  tried  to  push  through  their  scheme, 
which,  in  Its  modern  form,  called  for  the 
building  of  a  sea-level  canal  near  tbe  ap- 
proximate route  of  the  present  Canal  and 
crossing  It  several  times,  a  tidal  lock,  many 
miles  of  danos  for  fiood  control  reservoirs  on 
both  sides  of  the  projected  ctuial,  and  four 
diversion  channels. 

There  was  a  determined  drive  by  those  who 
would  benefit  to  secure  its  authorization.  In- 
cluding tbe  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth- 
moving  machinery,  dredging  combines,  con- 
tractors, and  a  limited  group  of  engineers. 
But  their  proposal  failed  to  receive  Presi- 
dential approval  and  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  tbe  dig- 
ging of  a  sea-level  canal  along  the  existing 
route  would  involve  channel  excavation  of 
approximately  one  billion  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial. By  comparison  the  total  channel  ex- 
cavation for  tbe  present  Canal,  Including  the 
usable  excavation  performed  by  the  French, 
was  approximately  275  million  cubic  yards 
or  only  one-fourth  as  much.  Questions  were 
raised  at  the  time  by  nuclear  warfare  ex- 
perts whether  a  sea-level  canal  would  actu- 
ally prove  to  be  less  vulnerable  to  atomic  at- 
tack than  a  summit-level  canal. 

In  1967  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  an  independent 
Board  of  Consultants  on  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies  to  investigate  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion and  improvement  of  tbe  Panama  Canal. 
This  Board,  Initially  composed  of  six  experts 
drawn  from  private  life,  presented  its  report 
in  June  1960  (86th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
House  Report  No.  1960) .  The  Board  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
project,  on  which  $76  million  had  been  spent 
between  1940  and  1942  and  which  had  been 
shown  by  World  War  n  experience  to  be 
necessary,  at  almost  $1,021  million.  This  esti- 
mate was  extravagant,  however,  because  it 
was  based  upon  locks  of  excessive  dimensions, 
200  feet  by  1500  feet  by  65  feet  whereas  the 
original  Third-Locks  Project  called  for  locks 
of  140  feet  by  1200  feet  by  60  feet.  The  Board 
estimated  the  initial  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal 
with  regtUatlng  structures  at  $2,537  million, 
not  including  diplomatic  costs,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  huge. 

They  concluded  that  the  present  Canal,  if 
modernized  in  accordance  with  the  "consoli- 
dated third-locks"  design  in  order  to  accom- 
modate vessels  with  a  beam  of  132  feet,  "will 
have  fully  adequate  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  traffic  beyond  the  year  2000,"  tak- 
ing into  consideration  a  report  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  that  commercial 
freight  traffic  through  the  Canal  would  more 
than  double  in  tonnage  by  the  year  2000. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  the  Board  reported  that  the  fixed 
charges  of  such  a  canal  are  "very  high  and 
would  commence  with  the  start  of  the  enor- 
mous construction  Job.  If  started  now,  these 
fixed  charges  would  commence  decades  be- 
fore the  volume  of  traffic,  even  with  Increased 
rates,  could  absorb  them.  Hence  a  subsidy 
would  be  required  to  meet  a  heavy  deficit 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  ...  We  are 
doubtful,"  they  added,  "if  any  reasonable 
plan  to  construct  a  sea-level  canal  In  the 
Canal  Zone  could  be  carried  through  with- 
out serious  danger  of  a  long  interruption 
to  traffic  at  the  time  of  cutover  from  the 
present  lock  canal."  The  Board  was  also 
"extremely  doubtful  of  the  stability  of  the 
slopes  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal."  "In  our  opinion."  they 
concluded,  "slides  of  the  first  magnitude 
could  easily  result  from  the  use  of  such 
slopes."  As  a  further  objection,  they  pointed 
ovit,  the  differential  in  tides  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  "would  at  times  cause  cur- 


rents in  the  channel  up  to  4.6  knots  in  a 
sea-level  canal  without  tldal-reg\ilating 
structures.  This  fiow,  combined  with  cur- 
rents caused  by  fiood  and  intermingling  of 
fresh  and  salt  water,  would  produce  cur- 
rents up  to  7  knots  in  certain  places." 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  proposal 
makes  possible  a  maximum  utilization  of  all 
the  work  done  thus  far  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  the  Third  Locks  project  be- 
tween 1940  and  1942  and  tbe  continuing 
work  of  widening  and  deepening  the  chsoi- 
nel,  which  has  been  going  forward  since 
1960.  All  that  remains  is  to  construct  larger 
locks  in  tbe  present  Canal.  This  proposal, 
calling  only  for  an  enlargement  of  existing 
facilities  within  tbe  Canal  Zone,  does  not 
require  a  new  treaty  with  Paitama  but  is 
covered  by  existing  treaties — a  paramount 
consideration  because  of  current  diplomatic 
difficulties  with  Panama. 

The  canal  facility  that  is  required  at  Pan- 
anaa  is  a  two-way  ship  channel  acrodn  the 
Isthmus  with  a  traffic  reservoir  and  ample 
lock  capacity  at  both  ends  of  the  canal.  The 
two-way  ship  channel  Is  complete  except  for 
about  three  miles  In  Gaillard  Cut,  and  tbe 
reservoirs  and  lock  capacity  will  be  provided 
under  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan. 
This  plan  will  necessitate  a  minimal  addi- 
tional expense,  will  require  no  new  treaty 
negotiations,  and  will  enable  the  Canal  to 
accommodate  all  but  approximately  two  per- 
cent of  the  vessels  in  world  shipping  well 
into  tbe  twenty-first  century. 

Objection  to  this  simple,  obvious,  and  ec- 
onomic solution  has  been  raised  that  it  would 
be  only  an  Interim  solution,  but  all  transpor- 
tation systems  are  Interim  solutions.  What 
is  needed  Is  one  based  upon  the  realities  of 
tbe  problem  of  economic  transit  across  tbe 
American  Isthmus.  The  evidence  Is  conclu- 
sive that  a  lake-lock  canal  can  be  Justified  on 
a  business  basis  whereas  a  sea-level  project 
cannot  be.  If  tbe  time  should  ever  come  when 
a  modernized  Panama  Canal  with  a  two- 
way  ship  channel  in  the  summit  level 
equipped  with  ample  lock  capacity  at  each 
end  becomes  insufficient,  then  something 
more  could  be  done.  In  any  event,  such  a 
time  Is  so  far  away  that  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  infiuence  current  decisions. 
•  *  •  •  • 

We  now  have  a  fine  canal. 

We  know  It  will  work. 

We  know  how  to  operate  it. 

We  know  how  to  enlarge  it  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  requires. 

We  have  a  treaty  with  Panama  which  en- 
ables us  to  operate  It  and  control  it,  though 
this  treaty  is  now  being  abrogated  by  execu- 
tive fiat. 

We  are  losing  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
through  a  policy  of  retreat  and  through  our 
obsession  wltb  the  construction  of  a  canal 
of  sea -level  design  which  weakens  our  bar- 
gaining position. 

If  we  cannot  control  tbe  Canal  which  we 
now  own.  we  may  be  forced  entirely  out  of 
the  canal  business  in  Central  America. 

If  this  happens,  who  will  control  this  price- 
less interoceanlc  utility?  Who  will  operate  it 
tc  serve  the  needs  of  world  commerce? 


Pdbuc  L&w  88-609,  88tb  CoNcaxss,  S.  2701, 
Sept.  22,  1964,  78  Stat.  990. 

An  act  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea  level  canail  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep/resentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Cosn- 
mlBslon  to  be  composed  of  five  men  from, 
private  life,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study,  including  necessary 
on-site  surveys,  and  considering  national  de- 
fense, foreign  relations,  intercoastal  shipping, 
Interoceanlc  shipping,  and  such  other  mat- 
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ten  as  they  may  determine  to  be  Important, 
for  the  purpoae  of  determining  the  feaalblUty 
of,  and  tbe  most  eultable  site  for,  the  con- 
Btructlon  of  a  aea  level  canal  connecting  tbe 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the  beet  means 
of  constructing  such  a  canal,  whether  by  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  excavation,  and  tbe 
estimated  cost  thereof.  The  President  ahaU 
designate  as  Chairman  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Conunlaslon. 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
utlUxe  the  faculties  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
and  to  obtain  such  services  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1946 
(SU^.C.  65a). 

Ssc.  3.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  on  July 
31, 1966,  with  respect  to  Its  progress,  and  each 
year  thereafter  until  the  completion  of  Its 
duties.  The  President  shall  submit  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  as  he  deems 
advisable.  The  Conunlaslon  shall  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  lU  duties 
are  completed,  but  not  later  than  June  30, 
1968. 

Sac.  4.  There  are  hereby  authwlsed  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $17,500,000. 

Approved  S^tember  33, 1964. 
i.wniw.ATrvs  HurrosT 

House  Report  No.  1706  (Comm.  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  8c  Fisheries). 

Senate  Report  No.  968  (Comm.  on  Com- 
merce). 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.  110  (1064) : 
Mar.  30:  Considered  and  passed  Senate.  Aug. 
12:  Considered  In  Hovise.  Sept.  1:  Considered 
and  passed  House,  amended.  Sept.  8:  Senate 
concurred  In  House  amendments. 

Hit.  6786 
A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1967". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  A  commission  Is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Ontnmlsslon"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  and  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  one  member  shall  be  a  conunlssloned 
ofllcer  of  the  lino  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  tbe  United  States  Air  Force;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the 
United  States  Army;  and  seven  members 
from  civil  life,  four  of  whom  shall  be  per- 
sons learned  and  skilled  In  the  science  of 
engineering.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  from  dvll  life  as  Chair- 
man, and  shall  flU  aU  vacancies  on  tbe  Com- 
mission In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  lt« 
work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annimi,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$38,600  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation. 
In  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  tbe 
United  States  $38,500  each. 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  make   and   conduct  a   compre- 


hensive Investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems Involved  or  arising  In  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  f  or— 

( 1 )  an  Increase  In  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adapUtlon  of  the  third  locks 
project  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  In 
the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

(2)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea  level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof: 

(3)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(6)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sac.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
Its  officials;  and  the  Commission  Is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Commission  may  deem  rele- 
vant or  material  for  the  purposes  herein 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  dociunentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  -the 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area  \mder  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sac.  6.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusioss  of  its  investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  virlth  recommenda- 
tions; and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit  in- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  Its  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  I>anama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(3)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as  re- 
gards tbe  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
Its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
in  Its  final  report;  and 

(3)  such  InformaUon  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect  to 
tbe  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  {dans  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sac.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  dvll  service  laws,  appoint  a  sec- 
retary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  funcUons,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission 
and  shall  receive  compensation  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Sac.  7.  The  Commission  is  hereby  authOT- 
Ized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  survsiyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  In 


title  6,  United  States  Code,  section  55b;  and 
may  make  expenditures,  In  accordance' with 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  employees  while  away  from  their  home* 
or  regular  places  of  business;  for  rent  ot 
quarters  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; for  personal  services  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing 
and  binding  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
adequate  fimctions  of  the  Oonunisslon  here- 
under. All  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation 
of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  such 
other  official  of  the  Commission  as  the  Com- 
mission may  designate. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessar; 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean*" 
(Public  Law  88-609,  78  Stat.  990),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Panama  Canaz.  Issues  and  Trxatt  Talks 

Early  in  January  1964  a  crisis  In  U.S.-Pan- 
amanian  relations,  which  had  been  brewing 
for  sonae  time,  suddenly  assumed  major  pro- 
portions, when  violence  erupted  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  Ostensibly,  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  Involved  the  raising  of  the  flags 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  In  front  of  the  Balboa 
High  School  in  the  Zone.  The  Incident,  how- 
ever, had  its  tap  root  deep  in  the  problemi 
related  to  UJ3.  control  and  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  statiis  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  had  been  the  focal  point  of  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  two  countries 
for  over  60  years. 

Because  the  Canal  looms  large  In  the  com- 
plex network  of  world  commerce  and  vitally 
infiuences  the  relations  of  the  United  SUtes 
not  only  with  Panama,  but  also  with  other 
countries  of  Latin  America,  effective  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  major  stresses  within  VS.- 
Panamanian  relations  must  be  developed. 

The  United  States  hss  agreed,  at  Panains'i 
Insistence,  to  negotiate  new  treaty  arrange- 
ments. These  wUl  deal  with  the  Issues  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  continued 
operation  and  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  its  econcwoic  benefits  for  the  RepublU 
of  Panama,  and  the  posslbUltles  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal.  The  challenging  task  of  find- 
ing common  grounds  of  agreement  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Panama  will  demand 
a  high  measure  of  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  those  countries. 

The  following  report  Is  a  study  of  basic 
Issues  that  now  divide  the  United  States  and 
Panama  and  that  are  highlighted  in  current 
negotiations.  Since  the  United  States  must 
be  concerned  with  present  and  futive  canal 
requirements,  with  tbe  welfare  of  Panama 
and  the  demands  of  world  commerce,  and 
with  Its  own  security  and  that  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  it  seeks  broad-based  agreement* 
that  will  not  Jeopardize  these  interests. 

Among  the  key  Isthmian  canal  questions 
are: 

How  can  Panama's  insistence  on  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone  be  reconciled  with  the  U.S.  claim  that 
Panama  has  neither  the  resoiuces  nor  ca- 
pacity to  manage,  operate,  and  defend  the 
Canal  efficiently? 

Should  the  present  Canal  be  Improved  or 
should  a  new  canal  be  built  in  Panama 
to  handle  the  increased  navigation  and  traf- 
fic demands  that  are  expected  to  reach  criti- 
cal proportions  early  in  the  next  century? 

If  a  new  canal  is  constructed  should  It  be 
by  conventional  or  nuclear  means? 

If  nuclear  excavation  Is  chosen,  whst  ar- 
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nngements  would  be  necessary  In  light  of 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty? 

What  compensation  should  Panama  re- 
ceive for  either  an  Improved  or  a  new  canal 
facility? 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  Pan- 
ama, should  the  United  States  build  a  new 
canal  across  Colombia  or  at  some  other  lo- 
cation? 

All  these  questions  are  subject  to  debate 
Differences  of  opinion  may  be  found  within 
the  United  States  and  within  Panama. 

Because  the  Interests  at  stake  are  so  im- 
portant and  the  progress  of  negotiations  has 
been  so  limited,  the  Center  for  Strat^o 
Studies  invited  a  group  of  practicing  experts, 
with  diverse  views  on  Panama's  situation,  to 
make  an  independent  Investigation  of  tbe  is- 
sues and  to  draw  up  conclusions,  which  they 
feel  would  help  resolve  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions. 

The  Panel,  tinder  the  chairmanship  of  Am- 
bassador Joseph  S.  Farland,  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  Include  both  a  majority  and  a  minor- 
ity report  In  its  final  document  In  order  to 
give  a  fair  representation  of  tbe  views  held 
by  the  Panel  members.  Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions have  also  been  divided  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  viewpoints.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  material  presented  within 
the  study  should  provide  scope  for  criticism 
from  those  who  are  concerned  with  tbe  stim- 
ulation of  progress  in  Panama-U.S.  relations. 

A  special  note  of  appreciation  is  due  to 
Jeremiah  O'Leary  and  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan 
for  their  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  re- 
port. 

AXLaiGH  BXTRKE. 

Director. 
MEUBcas   or   the   panel 

Joseph  S.  Farland,  Chairman,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Dominican  Republic,  1957-1960:  to 
Panama,  1960-1963. 

Major  General  William  A.  Carter,  USA 
(Ret),  Deputy  Director,  Project  Analysis  Di- 
vision, Inter-American  Development  Bank; 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  1960-1962. 

Jules  Davids,  I>rofessor  of  American  Diplo- 
matic History,  Georgetown  University. 

Donald  Marquand  Dozer,  Professor  of  Lat- 
in American  History,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Barbara,  California;  State  Depart- 
ment. Division  of  Research  for  American  Re- 
publics and  the  Historical  Division.  1944- 
1956. 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Georgetown  University;  State  De- 
partment, 1942-1963. 

Victor  C.  Folsom,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  United  Fruit  Company. 

Major  General  K.  D.  Nichols,  USA  (Ret.), 
Consulting  engineer;  District  Engineer,  Man- 
hattan District,  1943-1947;  General  Manager, 
A.E.C.,  1953-1955. 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Colombia,  1964-1966. 

Vice  Admiral  T.  G.  W.  Settle.  U8N  (Ret.), 
Formerly  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces, 
US.  Paclflc  Fleet;  service  In  Caribbean,  Asi- 
atic and  European  waters,  including  trans- 
portation, shipping  and  navigational  affairs. 

CONCLUSIONS    or   THE   PANEL  ^ 

For  over  sixty  years,  from  November  18, 
1903  to  September  24,  1965,  tKSca  Theodore 
R«06evelt'8  admlnlstraUon  through  the  af- 
termath of  the  riots  of  1964,  VB.  poUcy 
toward  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  was 
based  upon  three  major  concepts:  a)  that 
the  United  States  has  sovereignty  within 
the  Canal  Zone;  b)  that  the  rights  obtained 
were  held  in  perpetuity;  and  c)  that  the 
Canal  tolls  if  at  all  possible  would  not  be 
increased. 

President   Johnson's   joint  announcement 


'Some  other  ooncluslons  prep<u«d  by  a 
Panel  minority  from  its  different  analysis  of 
Canal  issues  and  treaty  talks  will  be  found 
In  Part  Two. 


with  the  President  of  Panama  on  September 
34,  1965  publicly  altered  this  basic  poUcy  po- 
sition. By  this  statement,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  abrogate  the  1903 
treaty,  to  relinqtiish  its  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone,  to  place  a  term  ui>on  the  con- 
tractual arrangements  and  tacitly  t»  increase 
tolls. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Dozer  and  Vice 
Admiral  Settle,  whoee  views  will  be  found 
in  the  Minority  Report,  the  members  of  the 
Panel  have  not  directed  their  attention  to- 
ward the  merit  of  this  policy  change,  but 
rather,  because  it  was  a  Presidential  an- 
nouncement, believe  that  the  position  Is  now 
established  as  a  fait  accompli.  Consequently, 
It  Is  within  this  frame  of  reference  that  the 
following  observations  and  conclusions  are 
set  forth: 

1.  The  negotiation  of  new  arrangements 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  were  delayed  by  both  parties 
In  varying  degrees  during  the  Initial  phases 
of  the  talks.  Delays  were  in  part  caused  by 
the  1964  transition  to  a  new  administration 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  new  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  find  financial  back- 
ing for  construction  of  a  new  canal  Inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  and  Its  sub- 
sequent unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain 
support  from  other  Latin  American  govern- 
ments for  an  Increase  In  Canal  tolls.  The 
United  States  was  responsible  for  delays 
caused  by  a  fruitless  argument  over  se- 
mantics and  by  Inadequate  staffing  during 
the  early  months  of  tbe  talks.  Although  these 
delays,  with  the  exception  of  Panama's  search 
for  support  of  toll  Increases,  took  place  prior 
to  the  m>rlng  of  1965,  they  cause  the  loes 
of  valuable  negotiating  time. 

2.  There  is  now  an  tirgent  need  for  the  VB. 
and  Panamanian  negotiators  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  the  new  treaties.  This 
urgency  Is  political,  resulting  primarily  from 
pressures  within  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Whereas  it  vrill  be  decades  before  the  present 
Canal  becomes  technically  and  economically 
obsolete,  the  unresolved  Canal  issues  are  cer- 
tain to  become  increasingly  acute  in  Pana- 
manian politics,  especially  with  Panamanian 
national  elections  scheduled  for  May,  1968, 
and  with  campaigns  starting  a  ftill  year  In 
advance.  Unsettled  Canal  Issues  cotild 
thereby  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

3.  The  negotiating  approach  of  tbe  two 
governments  should  continue  to  be  the 
simultaneous  consideration  of  tbe  three 
treaties:  a)  the  base-rlgbta  and  status-of- 
forces  agreement;  b)  a  replacement  for  tbe 
1903  treaty  together  virlth  Ita  amendmenta; 
and  c)  an  option  to  build  a  new  canal  or  Im- 
prove the  present  one.  The  three  treaties 
under  negotiation  ought  to  be  completed 
and  submitted  for  legislative  approval  in 
each  nation  by  the  fall  of  1967,  even  though 
this  stap  may  exclude  waiting  for  tbe  com- 
pletion of  all  details  of  the  engineering  and 
economic  studies  now  under  way. 

4.  The  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  security  of  the  westam  hemisphere  de- 
mand that  the  defense  of  the  present  and 
any  future  Isthmian  Canal  shall  continue  to 
rest  vrith  the  Ucdted  States  for  the  dvvatlon 
of  the  final  treaty  agreementa  that  are 
negotiated. 

6.  Although  a  new  or  Improved  canal  fa- 
cility across  the  Isthmus  will  be  needed  early 
In  the  next  century  because  of  increased 
user  demands  and  changes  in  shipbuilding 
technology,  the  design  and  time  of  construc- 
tion should  be  left  flexible  In  the  treaUea. 

6.  Though  the  Republic  of  Panama  seons 
technically  to  be  the  best  place  for  a  futtire 
canal  facility,  the  United  States  should  not 
abandon  tbe  right  to  approach  other  coun- 
tries for  possible  c&nal  location  in  the  event 
that  future  political  conditions  exclude  tbe 
project  from  Panama. 

7.  The  U.S.  nuclear  testing  program  re- 
lated to  canal  excavation  technology  is  pro- 


ceeding too  slowly  If  such  a  technique  Is  to 
be  developed  In  time  for  competitive  con- 
sideration with  conventional  excavation 
techniques.  If  new  negotiations  among  sig- 
natories of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  are  required  to  permit  adequate  test- 
ing, they  should  be  initiated  at  once.  For  the 
present,  the  United  States  should  not  hamper 
ita  testing  program  by  making  ita  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  imnecesaarlly  strict. 

8.  Panama  should  receive  added  economic 
benefits  from  the  present  or  any  alternative 
canal  vrithln  Ita  bOTders.  Any  increase  should 
be  based  upon  an  eqtiitable  allocation  of 
financial  return  from  canal  operations. 
Though  the  economic  Impact  on  xisers  must 
be  tbe  primary  concern  when  formulating 
the  increase,  tbe  United  States  and  other 
users  must  fully  consider  that  Panama's 
principal  natural  resource  It  Ita  strategic  lo- 
cation for  canal  purposes,  and  that  canal 
tolls  have  not  been  permanently  raised  since 
the  canal  was  placed  In  operation. 

9.  Tbe  past  failure  of  the  U-S.  govern- 
ment to  make  a  persuasive  case  for  the  bene- 
flta  Panama  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions receive  from  VS.  tH>eratlon  of  the 
Canal  has  laid  a  basis  for  persistent  criticism 
of  tbe  United  States.  Therefore,  the  present 
U.S.  administration  should  immediately  take 
measures  to  Impress  upon  the  people  of  the 
hemisphere  the  multiple  beneflta  received  by 
them  from  successful  UjS.  operation  of  the 
Canal. 

COM&CENTABT    ON    MAJORTTT    REPOET ^PANAMA 

Canal  Issuas  and  Teeatt  Talks,  Cawrat 
roa  Steatboic  STUDias.  GaosoarowN  Uni- 
vxRsrrr,  Washington,  D.C,  Mabcb  1967 

PAGE  4,  LINES   S  TO  S 

"How  can  Panama's  insistence  on  sover- 
eignty over  tbe  Panama  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone  be  reconciled  with  the  U.S.  claim  that 
Panama  has  neither  the  reeources  nor  capa- 
city to  msoiage,  operate,  and  defend  tbe 
Canal  efficiently?" 

Comment 

This  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of  "key  Isthmian 
Canal  questions"  listed  in  the  Preface  of  the 
booklet  on  Panama  Canal  Issues  and  Treaty 
Talks.  The  Preface,  as  is  a  whole.  Is  not  di- 
rected toward  Inquiring  into  the  merita  of 
the  cession  of  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  by  the 
United  States  to  Panama  but  toward  accept- 
ance of  the  September  34,  1965,  announce- 
ment that  tbe  proposed  new  treaty  would 
recognize  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  Ilie  canal  sovereignty  question 
should  not  be  subject  te  debate  tuad  the 
quoted  statement,  in  effect,  shows  the  fallacy 
In  the  Panamanian  contention. 

Moreover,  as  used,  the  term  "sovereignty" 
is  an  over  slmpllcatlon,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  1903  Treaty  as  written  is  so  clear  that 
there  Is  no  doubt  at  all.  What  Is  really  In- 
dicated is  cession  back  to  Panama  of  tbe 
Canal  Zone,  which  signifies  separation  of  tbe 
Canal  Zone  Government  from  the  Panama 
Canal   Company — an  Inherent  impossibility. 

PAOa  T,  PAEAGRAPH   3 

"...  the  members  of  the  Panel  have  not 
directed  their  attention  toward  the  merit  of 
this  policy  change  (Joint  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 34,  1965),  but  rather,  because  it  was 
a  Presidential  announcement,  believe  that 
the  position  Is  now  established  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli." 

Comm.ent 

No  Presidential  statement  purporting  to 
abrogate  a  duly  ratified  treaty  and  to  cede  a 
Constitutionally  acquired  territorial  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Is  a  fait  accompU 
but  only  the  expression  of  the  President  and 
the  advisers  on  whom  he  depended.  Ttw 
Senate  is  a  part  of  the  treaty  making  depart- 
ment of  our  government  and  tlie  Oongrm  U 
tbe  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  Implementing  appropriations. 
U.S.  sovereignty  In  perpetuity  over  the  Canal 
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Zone  was  acquired  by  treaty  piirsu&nt  to  law 
autborlzlng  the  acquUltlon  of  ita  control  In 
perpetuity  and  the  Congress  has  not  author- 
ised Its  oeaslon  either  to  Panama  or  to  any 
other  country  or  agency.  It  would  be  Just  as 
logical  to  contend  that  a  fait  accompli  would 
be  created  by  a  mere  agreement  between  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
for  the  cession  of  our  great  Southwest  back 
to  Mexico.  Any  such  proposed  treaty  to  be 
effected  woxild  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
UJ3.  Senate;  and  implemented  by  the  Con- 
greaa  for  any  approprlatlona  Involved. 

PAOB   8,  PASAGBAPH   3 

"3.  The  negotiating  approach  of  the  two 
governments  should  continue  to  be  the  si- 
multaneous consideration  of  the  three  trea- 
ties: (a)  the  base-rights  and  status-of -forces 
agreement;  (b)  a  replacement  for  the  1903 
treaty  together  with  Its  amendments;  and  (c) 
an  option  to  build  a  new  canal  or  Improve 
the  present  one." 

Comment 

The  linking  of  these  three  treaties  Is  un- 
fortunate, for  It  weakens  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion. Tlie  major  Improvement  of  the  ejtlatlng 
canal  Is  authorized  by  existing  treaty  pro- 
vision and  does  not  require  the  negotiation 
of  a  new  one.  A  new  canal  of  sea  level  design, 
either  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  In  Panama,  Is 
not  covered  by  existing  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire the  negotiation  of  a  new  one  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  conditions  for  Its  construc- 
tion. 

We  should  not  allow  current  obsession  with 
the  idea  of  a  canal  at  sea  level  and  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  surrender  to  cause  the 
United  States  to  lose  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  Is  so  Indispensable  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defense  of  the  preeent  one.  To 
illustrate,  in  January  1064  the  mob,  had 
it  not  been  restrained,  could  have  sabotaged 
or  destroyed  the  canal  Itself.  Moreover,  as 
the  Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest  symbol  of 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
throughout  Latln-Amwlca  and  a  key  target 
for  Red  conquest  of  the  Caribbean,  the  sur- 
render of  the  Canal  Zone  could  actuate'  a 
series  of  revolutions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Also,  its  loes  would  make  a  serious 
impact  on  other  focal  strategic  areas:  South- 
east Asia,  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Southern  Africa  and  the  sea 
lanes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PAGE  9.  PAKAGBAPH  S,  LINXS  1  TO  4 

"8.  Panama  should  receive  added  economic 
benefits  from  the  present  or  any  alternative 
canal  within  its  borders.  Any  increase  should 
be  baaed  upon  an  equitable  allocation  of  fi- 
nancial return  from  canal  operations." 
Comment 

More  ttian  $100,000,000  annually  through 
purchases  and  employment  are  now  injected 
Into  Panama's  economy  from  Canal  Zone 
sources.  What  is  meant  by  "equitable  alloca- 
tion." The  Panama  Canal,  under  law.  Is  re- 
raqulred  to  operate  on  a  self -sustaining  basis 
As  any  increase  of  benefits  to  Panama  from 
Cazua  sources  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
users  who  pay  tolU  or  by  U.S.  taxpayers,  the 
Canal  should  be  disassociated  from  any  wel- 
fare program  from  Panama  and  operated  on 
a  strict  buslneas-llke  basis,  in  which  event, 
as  at  present,  that  coimtry  is  substantially 
rewarded. 

PAOZ  9,  PAHAOKAPH  8,  LINIS  6  TO  8 
".  .  .  users  must  fully  consider  tliat  Pan- 
ama's principal  natural  resource  is  its  stra- 
tegic location  for  canal  purposes,  .  .  ." 

Comment 

Brtgands  and  highwaymen  through  his- 
tory have  tiabltually  ganged  up  at  the  cross- 
roads of  commerce.  As  to  Panama's  "princi- 
pal natunU  resource"  being  its  strategic  lo- 
catKm,  tbls  Is  also  Its  greatest  danger,  for 
its  territory  Is  coveted  by  predatory  powers 
bent  on  world  domination.  Panama's  secu- 
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rlty  as  a  free  country  depends  absolutely  on 
the  presence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Our  negotiators  ought  to  stress 
this  fact  and  not  commit  a  grave  diplomatic 
blunder  because  of  a  lack  of  realistic  think- 
ing by  our  own  government.  Panamanian 
negotiators  have,  In  large  measure,  accepted 
and  presented  the  arguments  and  slogans  of 
the  mob.  Our  own  negotiators  should  present 
the  realism  of  wise  and  objective  statesmen 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  brainwashed. 

PAGE   7  UNI    IB 

".  .  .  United  States  as  the  sole  guar- 
antor of  these  provisions  (Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty)." 

Comment 
This  should  be  strengthened  by  adding: 
"Which  responsibility  for  the  'regulation  and 
management'  of  an  interoceanlc  canal  the 
United  States  aasxmied  as  a  mandate  for  civ- 
ilization and  under  which  mandate  our 
country,  at  Its  own  expense,  constructed  the 
Canal  and  has  ever  since  maintained  and 
operated  It." 

PACK    10,    LAST    SXNTXNCB 

"For  the  rejection  of  the  sea  level  plan 
at  that  time  (1906)  the  new  Chief  Engineer, 
John  P.  Stevens,  was  partly  responsible,  be- 
cause he  found  no  advocate  of  a  sea  level 
canal  among  the  engineering  force  on  the 
Isthmus.  .  .  ." 

Comment 
Historically,  this  sUtement  is  misleading 
as  well  as  inaccurate.  Stevens  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  as  to  type  of  canal  after  per- 
sonal examination  in  the  field  and  study, 
and  not  because  he  found  no  sea  level  ad- 
vocates In  the  Canal  engineering  force.  This 
la  What  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated 
in  his  February  10,  1906  message  to  the  Con- 
gress: ".  .  .  and  I  call  especial  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer  (Stevens) 
who  will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mighty  engineering  feat,  and 
who  has  therefore  a  peculiar  personal  In- 
terest In  Judging  aright,  is  emphatically  and 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  lock-canal  project 
and  against  the  sea-l«vel  project."  In  view 
of  this  statement  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  characterization  of  Stevens  as  a  seeker 
of  unanimity  among  engineers  of  the  canal 
construction  force  is  a  slur  on  one  of  the 
greatest  construction  engineers  that  our 
country  ever  produced.  For  additional  In- 
formation on  the  contributions  of  Stevens, 
see  my  statement  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Of  May  29,  1966,  on  "John  P.  Stevens: 
Basic  Architect  of  the  Panama  Canal." 

It  should  be  added  that  Stevens  supported 
the  lock  type  canal  In  opposition  to  the 
majority  of  the  1905-6  International  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  consider  the  type  of  canal 
and  had  recommended  a  sea  level  project. 
His  views  were  supported  by  the  U.8. 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Secretary 
of  War,  WUllam  H.  Taft. 

PAOX   13,  PAIAOHAPH   3 

"The  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt clearly  changed  this  stand  (of  Secretary 
Hughes)  when  In  1939  It  adjusted  the  an- 
niilty  paid  to  Panama  from  the  ortglnai 
•260,000  to  9430,000  to  compensate  for  de- 
valuation of  the  U.S.  (tollar;  eliminated  the 
U.S.  guarantee  of  Panama's  Independence; 
and  gave  up  Its  right  to  Intervene  In  Pan- 
ama's Internal  affairs." 

Comment 
In  the  light  of  later  events  and  probably 
more  important,  the  United  States  in  this 
same  treaty  (1936)  sarrendered  the  1903 
Treaty  right  to  acquire  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty within  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  adjacent  areas  for  oanal  purposes  by  the 
"exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain." 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  right  in  the  1903 
Treaty  It  U  likely  that  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory would  have  been  wider  than  it  is. 


PACK  13,  PASAGRAPH  3,  LINES  3  TO  7 

"At  the  same  time  (1965),  the  United 
States  t»irned  over  approximately  $35  mij. 
Uon  worth  of  land  together  with  its  improve- 
ments  Including  railroad  terminals  in  tbc 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  by  the 
same  agreement,  was  reUeved  ol  its  treaty 
responsibilities  for  sanitaUon  in  those  two 
cities." 

Comment 
The  1956  Treaty  contemplated  the  liquid*, 
tlon  of  the  Panama  Railroad  but  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  stepped  into  the  situa- 
tion, and,  by  an  independent  investigation. 
saved  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  Now 
there  is  a  railroad  without  its  designed  term- 
inal yards  and  passenger  stations.  The  ef- 
fort  of  Panama  to  collect  Its  own  garbage  In 
Panama  City  and  Colon  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  and  accimiulatlons  of  garbage  la 
these  cities  have  served  as  food  supply  for  an 
increaseJ  rat  population  which  has  been  In- 
vading the  Canal  Zone,  and  thus  has  arisen 
a  grave  menace  to  health  and  sanitation. 

In  the  debate  In  the  Senate  during  ratlfl- 
catlon  of  the  1955  Treaty,  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  the  leading  propo- 
nent of  that  treaty:  "Since  1086,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  Panama  is  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  adequate  sanitary 
standards  in  the  same  cities  (Panama  and 
Colon),  and  in  the  pending  treaty  the  United 
States  relinquishes  that  right."  The  naivete 
of  this  view  was  recognized  at  the  time  by 
Informed  students  of  the  Canal  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Istlunlan  sanitation. 

PAGE    14,    UNXS    B    TO    S 

"The  proposal  (Ternxlnal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan)  fell  Into  conflict  with  a  re- 
newed Interest  in  the  possibility  of  a  sea 
level  canal  stimulated  by  war  time  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy.  And  in  the  postwar 
period,  the  'battle  of  the  levels'  was  re- 
opened." 

Comment 

This  brief  paragraph  is  not  an  adequate 
description  of  this  important  chapter  of 
canal  history.  Moreover,  it  fails  to  mention 
the  1947  Report  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  under  P^ibllc  Law  280,  79th  Con- 
gress, which  under  an  exaggerated  interpre- 
tation of  the  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense" factors  in  the  statute  as  the  control- 
ling considerations,  recommended  only  a  S«s 
Level  Project  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  1947 
report  failed  to  receive  Presidential  approval 
and,  though  transmitted  to  the  Congreaa, 
this  body  took  no  action  on  Its  recommenda- 
tions. A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
1947  report  will  be  foimd  in  my  statement 
to  the  House  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  7.  1962,  and  on  pp.  177-200  of  Ho. 
Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  under  the  title 
of  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy — An  Evaluation." 

PACE    14,   LXNES    16   TO    IS 
"The  ultimate  solution  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem is   probably  a  sea  level  canal;   but  Itt 
construction  should  await  a  traiBc  volume 
that  can  support  the  large  cost." 

Comment 
This  statement  is  accurately  quoted  from 
par.  IS  of  Ho.  Rept.  No.  1960,  86tb  Congresi. 
but  out  of  context.  Significant  words  in  the 
statement  are:  (1)  "ultimate",  which  means 
the  most  distant;  (2)  "probably",  which  in- 
dicates uncertainty;  and  (3)  "a",  which  sug- 
gests some  other  location  than  the  Can«l 
Zone.  Omitted  in  the  paragraph  is  any  men- 
tion of  this  report's  statements  in  par.  16  of 
its  doubts  "if  any  reasonable  plan  to  con- 
struct a  sea -level  canal  In  the  Canal  Zone 
could  be  carried  through  without  serious 
danger  of  a  long  interruption  to  traffic  at 
the  time  of  cut  over  from  the  present  lock 
canal;"  also  Its  opinion  that  "slides  of  the 
first  magnitude  could  easily  result  ...  in 
the  short  period  of  unwatering."  In  addition, 
this  bocurd  stressed  in  par.  13  that  "its  (see 
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level  canal's)  fixed  charges  are  very  high,  and 
would  commence  at  the  start  of  the  enor- 
mous construction  Job."  In  the  light  of  the 
qualifying  statements  the  unqualified  ad- 
vocacy of  a  sea  level  project  is  hardly  realistic. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  above  quoted  par. 
15  is  the  principal  quotation  from  the  1960 
Bepwrt  used  in  current  sea  level  propaganda. 
It  conflicts  so  much  with  other  information 
In  that  report  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
Inserted  as  an  after  thought.  That  report 
with  Its  conflicting  statements  has  the  effect 
of  nullifying  any  firm  position. 

PAGE    14,    LINES    32    TO    34 

".  .  .  sea  level  design  seems  to  have  won 
the  support  of  engineers  moet  closely  as- 
eoclated  with  today's  canal  operations." 

Comment 
The  engineers  referred  to  are  employees 
carrying  out  their  instructions.  In  spite  of 
this,  some  of  them  have  criticized  the  sea 
level  plan  and,  as  engineers,  have  privately 
expressed  their  preference  for  the  terminal 
lake  proposal  as  the  obvious,  economic  solu- 
tion. In  addition,  experienced,  independent 
engineers,  geologists,  nuclear  physicists,  and 
navigators,  including  some  of  the  highest 
eminence,  are  opposed  to  the  Sea  Level 
Project. 

PACE    IS,    ratST    TTTLL    PAKAGKAPH,    LINES    1    TO    3 

"But  Panama  has  concentrated  more  on 
regaining  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Zone  than  In  obtaining  ultimate  national- 
ization of  the  Canal." 

Comment 

One  of  the  banner  signs  displayed  in  radi- 
cal Panamanian  demonstrations  was  "The 
Canal  is  Ours."  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  ownership  of  the  Canal  any  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  heart  from 
the  body.  The  conflict  between  the  citizens 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  arose  t>e- 
cause  loyal  n.B.  civilian  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone  understood  the  dangers  and 
could  not  be  beguiled  by  official  double  talk 
of  those  temporarily  in  power  in  our  gov- 
ernment who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  encouraged  Panamanian 
radicals  and  attacked  our  position  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

PAGE     19,     LAST    SENTENCE 

".  .  .  Under  Secretary  of  State  Livingston 
T.  Merchant  was  dispatched  to  Panama  in 
late  November  (1969)  and,  while  there,  re- 
ftfflrmed,  but  did  not  define,  Panama's  'titu- 
lar sovereignty'  over  the  Zone." 

Comment 
This  action  taken  by  Secretary  Merchant 
under  Instructions,  was  a  key  step  in  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  episodes  In  American 
history  In  which  the  United  States  allowed 
Itself  to  be  Intimidated  by  Panamanian  mobs 
and  was  so  recognized  at  the  time.  I  repeat- 
edly tried  to  have  the  State  Department  de- 
fine "titular  sovereignty"  but  It  has  steadily 
refused  to  do  so  and  by  this  refusal  encour- 
aged further  violence.  For  a  dlscuslon  of 
"titular  sovereignty — origin  and  definition," 
see  p.  346  of  Ho.  Doc.  No.  474.  89th  Congress, 
and  for  an  exchange  of  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  State  Department  see  pp.  387- 
98  of  the  same  document.  The  evasions  re- 
vealed in  this  exchange  are  pusillanimous  and 
disgusting. 

PAGE     18,     LINES     11     TO     14 

"The  United  States  also  had  certain  griev- 
ances It  wished  resolved,  among  them  the 
conveyance  of  lands  next  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy residence,  which  had  been  agreed  to 
In  the  1965  treaty." 

Comment 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  this  Is  a  minor  con- 
sideration, that  hardly  deserves  mention.  Our 
country  In  the  1936  and  105S  treaties  had 
given  away  its  iMrgaining  powers  and  In  the 


September  24,  1965,  Presidential  announce- 
ment, the  Executive  had  Indicated  Its  will- 
ingness to  surrender  to  major  Panamanian 
demands  before  the  negotiations  started.  Nor 
have  our  negotiators  met  those  demands  with 
equitable  counterdemands,  such  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Include  the  en- 
tire watershed  of  the  Chagres  River. 

PAGE  1«  LAST  3  PARAGXAPHS:    "RIOT  OF  1904" 

"  'By  the  fall  of  1963,"  Johnson  Administra- 
tion sources  have  stated,  'we  were  ready  to  fly 
flags  together  at  seventeen  locations,  care- 
fully selected  because  we  realized  that  this 
was  a  very  serious  and  emotional  Issues.  We 
excluded  all  schools  because  we  thought  that 
we  would  have  a  particularly  difficult  prob- 
lem there.  We  decided  that  the  way  to  satisfy 
our  obligation  to  the  Panamanians  was  to  fly 
no  flag  at  all  at  schools.  And  this  we  did.  We 
took  down  the  American  fiag  at  Balboa  High 
School  during  the  Christmas  vacation  in 
1963,  and  when  the  United  States  students 
returned  there  was  no  fiag  flying."  > 

"On  the  morning  of  January  7,  the  stu- 
dents at  Balboa  High  School  protested  by 
raising  the  U.S.  flag  in  front  of  their  school 
building.  Zone  authorities  took  it  down.  After 
their  first  class,  students  raised  it  ag;ain,  and 
surrounded  the  flag  pole,  this  time  with  the 
support  of  their  parents.  The  flag,  lowered 
for  the  night  was  again  raised  by  the  stu- 
dents on  January  8  in  defiance  of  a  public 
request  from  the  Zone  Oovemor. 

"On  January  9,  1964,  these  students,  en- 
couraged by  their  parents,  again  defied  the 
Governor's  request  and  again  flew  the  TJS. 
fiag  outside  the  high  school.  In  retaliation, 
a  group  of  Panamanian  students  marched 
into  the  Zone  and  tried  to  raise  their  flag 
In  front  of  the  school.  In  the  ensuing  scuffle 
the  Panamanian  fiag  was  torn.  The  Pana- 
manian students  then  fled  from  the  Zone, 
destroying  property  on  the  way.  Tills  was  the 
spark  that  set  off  an  explosion  that  had 
worldwide  repercussions.  Large  crowds 
formed  at  the  Border  of  the  Zone  and  seri- 
ous rioting  broke  out  in  Panama  City  and 
Colon.  The  violence  continued  until  Jan- 
uary 12,  at  times  becoming  a  pitched  battle 
between  Panamanian  citizens  and  U.S. 
troops.  The  Ouardia  Naclonal  did  not  at- 
tempt to  maintain  order.  Some  20  Pana- 
malnlan  and  four  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed  in 
the  disturbances.  The  U.S.  troops  were  not 
allowed  to  fire  until  they  had  sustained  sev- 
eral casualties,  whereupon  Army  marksmen 
started  to  return  fire  from  their  positions 
within  the  Zone  against  snipers  firing  Into 
the  Zone." 

Comment 

Much  that  la  confusing  bas  been  written 
about  the  1964  fiag  incident  at  the  Balboa 
High  School  but  seldom  have  the  following 
facts  been  set  forth.  This  was  an  American 
High  School,  on  American  soil,  with  normal 
patriotic  American  students,  who  thought 
they  bad  the  right  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag  as  is 
done  in  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  were  Infuriated  at  the  supine 
action  of  the  governing  authority  of  the 
Zone. 

The  mob  assaults  that  followed  were  not 
caused  by  the  actions  of  the  patriotic  stu- 
dents but  these  were  seized  upon  by  radical 
elements  In  Panama  as  an  Incident  to  Jus- 
tify what  had  long  been  planned  In  Panama 
in  the  way  of  an  attack  against  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United 
States.  The  Panama  Oovemment  deliber- 
ately failed  to  use  Its  National  Guard  to 
maintain  order  thereby  forcing  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  defend  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  the  Canal. 

Instead  of  being  condemned  in  the  press 


^  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  at  that  time  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  quoted  in  TTie  Pan- 
ama Canal,  The  Hammarskjold  Forms,  1965. 
p.  61. 


of  the  United  States,  these  students  should 
have  t>een  praised.  Were  it  not  for  their 
stand  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
probably  never  have  learned  about  what  was 
transpiring  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
until  too  late  to  prevent  the  planned  sur- 
renders at  Panama. 

In  viewing  the  fiag  Incident  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  occurred  on  VS 
territory  and  not  Panamanian.  Students 
from  Panama  were  Invaders  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  not  the  reverse.  The  mass  news 
media  editorial  treatment  given  the  Balboa 
High  School  students  In  the  United  States 
was  in  stark  contrast  to  that  given  many 
subversive  demonstrations  In  our  country 
and  It  required  many  addresses  in  the  Con- 
gress by  Informed  members  and  many  ar- 
ticles in  periodicals  of  limited  circulation 
to  set  the  record  straight.  See  my  address, 
"Panama  Canal:  Focus  of  Power  Politics" 
and  supporting  documentation  on  pp.  305- 
44  of  Ho.  Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  for 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the  1964  mob  as- 
sault on  the  Canal  Zone. 

PAGE    30,    LAST   PAHAGRAPH,    FIRST    SENTENCE 

"Meanwhile,  the  National  Bar  Association 
of  Panama  requested  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  to  Investigate  complaints 
that  the  United  States  had  violated  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

Comment 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  sentence 
and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  are  correctly 
stated  but  what  is  not  stated  Is  that  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  territorial  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  that  disorders  within  such 
territories  are  domestic  concerns  of  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  U.S.  authorities 
cooperated  fully  with  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association  of  Panama.  Its  report 
wholly  rejected  as  baseless  the  charges  by 
Panama  that  the  United  States  was  the  ag- 
gressor with  respect  to  the  mob  assaults  and 
upheld  the  United  States. 

PAGE    91,    LINES    S    TO    13 

"The  April  3.  (1964)  agreement  had  been 
interpreted  by  Panama  as  an  agreement  by 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
to  replace  that  of  1903.  .  .  .  Panama's  view 
Is  that  the  present  negotiations  began  on 
April  3,  1964;  but  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  argue  against  tbls  point  until  De- 
cember 18,  1964." 

Comment 

For  clarity  and  completeness  there  should 
be  added  the  following:  "at  which  time  the 
President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
advisers,  yielded  to  Panamanian  demands  as 
to  what  the  new  treaty  should  provide." 

PACE  ai,  LAST  PAkACKAPH,  LINXS  1  AND  S 

"The  U.S.  Government,  meanwhile,  undtf- 
took  an  extensive  review  of  Its  Interoceanlc 
canal  policy." 

Comment 

I  know  of  no  agency  in  our  government 
qualified  to  undertake  such  review.  Since  the 
1964  riots  we  have  had  a  plague  of  amateur 
canal  builders  and  policy  makers  who,  have 
been  motivated  wholly  by  policies  of  ap- 
peasement and  who  have  completely  ignored 
realistic  facts  and  considerations.  The  Presi- 
dent has  relied  cm  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations and  thus  has  acquiesced  for 
the  surrender  of  practically  all  of  our  In- 
dispensable rights  as  rej^ards  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal. 

PAGE    22,    LINES    9   TO    II 

"He    (the    President)    also   said    that   the 

United  States  was  prepared  to  negotiate  a 

new  treaty   with   Panama   for  the   existing 

Canal  that  would  replace  the  Tfeaty  of  1908." 

Comment 

This  should  be  qualified  by  Inserting  the 
fact  that  m  so  doing  the  President  reversed 
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hlB  earlier  position  announced  on  Marcb 
16,  19M,  before  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  when  he  made  clear  that  our 
Oovemment  will  always  do  Its  beet  to  im- 
prove relations  with  Panama  but  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  It  agree  to  pre-com- 
mltments  to  renegotiate  the  1903  Treaty  as 
the  price  for  resumption  of  relations  with 
Panama. 

PASiKHUPH   22,  LAST  PAaACBAPH 

"On  September  24,  1S65,  Johnson  and 
lilarco  A.  Bobles,  the  new  president  of  Pan- 
ama, Issued  Joint  and  simultaneous  state- 
ments In  Washington  and  Panama  City  on 
general  areas  of  agreement  thus  far  reached 
In  the  three  treaties  under  negotiations. 
President  Johnson's  statement  Included  the 
(6)  following  points: 

"One:  The  1903  Treaty  will  be  abrogated. 

"Two:  The  new  treaty  will  effectively  rec- 
ognize Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  of 
the  present  Canal  Zone. 

"Three:  The  new  treaty  wUl  terminate 
after  a  specific  number  of  years  or  on  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  sea  level  canal 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"Pour:  A  primary  objective  of  the  new 
treaty  will  be  to  provide  for  an  appropriate 
political,  economic  and  social  Integration  of 
the  area  used  In  the  canal  operation  with  the 
rest  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Both  coun- 
tries recognize  there  is  need  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  avoid  abrupt  and  possibly 
harmful  dislocations.  We  also  recognize  that 
certain  changes  should  be  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  new  canal  administration 
wlU  be  empowered  to  make  such  changes  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  In  the  new  treaty. 

"Plve :  Both  governments  recognize  the  Im- 
portwat  responatbUlty  they  have  to  be  fair 
and  helpful  to  the  employees  of  all  nation- 
alities who  are  serving  so  efficiently  and  well 
In  the  operation  of  the  canal.  Appropriate 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  these  employees  are 
safeguarded. 

"In  addition  be  said: 

"The  present  canal  and  any  new  canal 
which  may  be  constructed  In  the  future  shall 
be  <^ien  at  all  times  to  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tloaa  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis.  The  tolls 
would  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the  con- 
tUbutlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  interest 
of  world  commerce.' " 

Comment 

The  joint  statement  of  September  2S,  1965, 
therein  quoted  meant  a  complete  and  abject 
8urr«nd«r  to  Panama  of  oiir  ladlBpensable 
•overelgnty  and  authority  with  respect  to 
the  Panama  Ctmal  in  favor  of  a  dual  gov- 
ernmental and  managerial  setup  In  an  area 
of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  political  In- 
stablUty.  It  was  obviously  the  work  of  inex- 
perienced theorists  whose  idealism  was  su- 
perior to  their  Judgment. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  Panamanian 
policies  with  respect  to  these  subjects  ema- 
nate from  Red  inspired  mobs  and  heedless 
radicals  rather  than  from  objective  and  re- 
alistic Panamanian  sources. 

fAOt  33,  LAST  PAaAGXAPH,   LAST  SZMTKMCX 

"The  n^^>tlators  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
s\ilt  their  governments  more  frequently  and 
in  mors  detail  on  their  respective  positions." 

Comment 
The  Inference  to  be  derived  from  this  state- 
ment is  that  as  the  magnitude  and  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  dawned  upon  the  nego- 
tiators, their  uncertainty  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence iQcreaaed. 

PAOX   S8,  PASAtnUPH   3 

"The  first  treaty  proi>oeed  concerns  abro- 
gating the  1903  treaty,  as  subsequently  ad- 
Justed,  and  Its  replacement  with  a  new  treaty 
for  continued  operation  and  improvements  of 
the  ixlrtlng  Canal  on  terms  that  are  more 
acceptable  to  Panama  and  yet  provide  for 


the  protection  of  U.S.  investments  and  In- 
terests m  the  Isthmus  and  continued  effi- 
ciency of  operation  of  the  Canal  at  reason- 
able tolls." 

ContTnenta 
The  continued  operation  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  canal  are  authorized 
by  existing  treaty  under  conditions  of  exclu- 
sive resi>onslbUlty — an  obligation  assumed 
tinder  the  IBGl  Treaty  with  Great  Brltlan 
and  pursuant  to  law  (Spooner  Act  of  1902). 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  responsibili- 
ty could  not  have  been  met  by  the  United 
States  except  with  full  sovereignty  over  the 
Zone.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  naive  to  think 
that  U.S.  investments  and  Interests  on  the 
Isthmus  can  be  protected  and  the  canal  can 
be  efficiently  operated  with  less  authority 
than  we  now  have.  HiIs  is  so  because  of  the 
Inherent  situation  involved.  The  Canal  Zone 
cannot  be  governed  satisfactorily  by  a  coali- 
tion government  and  the  Canal  cannot  be 
operated  efficiently  under  dual  management. 
Moreover,  If  we  go  so  far  as  to  cede  our 
sovereignty  over  the  Zone  to  Panama,  con- 
sent to  a  dual  management  these  conces- 
sions will  in  nowise  mitigate  the  efforts  and 
demands  of  Panama  that  the  United  States 
must  thereupon  surrender  all  of  Its  authori- 
ty with  respect  to  the  canal  enterprise  and 
leave  the  Isthmus  entirely.  If  the  excessive 
demands  of  Panama  now  being  acquiesced 
in  by  our  govemmeat  can  be  made  effec- 
tive, then  emboldened  Panama  will  soon  de- 
mand and  bring  about  our  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  Cacal  with  resulting  chaos. 
How  can  our  responsible  officials  assume 
the  role  of  statesmen  when  they  are  so  blind, 
so  heedless,  and  oblivious  to  what  all  ex- 
perience teaches. 

PAQE    39,    LAST    SENTXNCX 

"This  (Base  Rights  Agreement)  has  been 
the  least  troublesome  of  the  three  pacts  to 
the  two  nations  ..." 

ComTnent 
This  statement  ts  an  over  slmpliflcatlon 
and  reflects  Ignorance.  In  1947,  despite  the 
approval  of  a  Defense  Base  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  by  the  Bxecutlve  Branch  of  the 
Panamanian  Government,  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Panama,  after  mobs  threatened  to 
hang  those  who  should  vote  for  the  treaty, 
unanimously  rejected  It  causing  the  United 
States  to  evacuate  a  number  of  bases  In 
Panama  that  had  been  maintained  by  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  and  defense 
of  both  Panama  and  the  Canal,  among  them 
the  Air  Base  at  Rio  Hato.  Recent  experi- 
ence m  NATO  countries  shows  that  Defense 
Base  treaties  are  only  valid  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  host  country  and  our  government 
has  been  derelict  and  weak  In  Its  surrenders 
at  Panama. 

PACE    28     LINES   8   TO   9 

".  .  .  hemispheric  problems  related  to  ex- 
tremist subversion  .  .  ." 

Comment 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "extrem- 
ist subversion?"  The  only  subversion  Involved 
Is  that  of  the  world  revolutionary  movement 
known  as  the  International  communist  con- 
spiracy, for  which  Castro's  Cuba  has  served 
as  a  training  ground  for  waging  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  throughout  the 
Americas,  including  Isthmian  countries.  The 
use  of  the  Indicated  t«rm  has  evidently  been 
made  to  confuse  the  Panama  situation  by 
the  use  of  brave  rhetoric  to  efface  the  fact 
that  the  propiosed  surrender  of  our  rights  at 
Panama  could  have  the  undoubted  effect  of 
promoting  in  that  country  and  other  parts 
of  Latin  America  the  self  same  evils  of  "ex- 
tremist subversion"  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

PAGE    3S,    LIKX8    S    TO    10 

"The  Panamlans  feal  the  present  situation 
makes  them  second-class  citizens  in  their 
own  country.  The  U.S.  negotiators  wish  to  ac- 


cede to  Panamanian  objectives,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  compatible  with  vs. 
vital  Interests  of  International  security  and 
commerce." 

Comment 

This  statement  is  nonsense,  without  fact 
and  without  foundation.  It  Indicates  ap. 
proval  by  our  brainwashed  negotiators  o( 
radical  and  unrealistic  Panamanian  de- 
mands.  What  are  "second  class  citizens" 
of  Panama?  The  Canal  Zone  is  not  a  part 
of  their  country  but  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States,  with  exclusive  and  in- 
dispensable sovereignty  granted  under  treaty 
and  ownership  by  purchase  from  individual 
property  owners  for  the  efficient  and  equita- 
ble  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

International  security  and  interoceanlc 
commerce  will  not  be  protected  by  such  sur- 
renders and  it  is  not  best  for  Panama  that 
these  radical  demands  become  valid.  Th« 
Panamanian  argument  might  be  all  right  If 
the  Canal  enterprise  were  only  commercial; 
but  it  Is  far  more  than  commercial  in  char- 
acter. It  is  one  of  the  great  military  and 
transportation  keys  in  the  WM'ld  strategy. 
As  the  world  at  this  time  Is  completely  out 
of  Joint  and  aggressive  revolutionary  power 
Is  striving  to  destroy  the  Free  World.  It  Is 
the  quintessence  of  stupidity  for  our  govem- 
ment  to  Ignore  these  realistic  facts  and  Its 
solemn  responsibility  to  resist  the  unrea- 
sonable Insistence  of  Jingo  agitators  of  Pana- 
ma. Certainly,  the  thousands  of  Panamanians 
who  are  employed  In  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  at  higher  wages  than  they  ever  knew 
can  hardly  be  called  second  class  citizens. 

PACK  39,   tans    14   AND    15 

".  . .  again  raised  to  (1,930,000  in  the  Treaty 
of  1965,  which  remains  the  annual  payment 
Panama  receives  today." 

Comment 
This  statement  Is  Incomplete  and  there- 
fore misleading.  There  should  be  added 
thereto  the  fact  that  of  the  $1,930,000  an- 
nuity received  by  Panama,  11,600,000  is  borne 
by  the  State  Department  budget.  This 
separation  was  brought  about  by  action  of 
the  Congress  so  as  not  to  burden  Inter- 
oceanic  commerce  by  increased  tolls.  As  to 
the  annuity  to  Panama  we  can  be  as  liberal 
as  the  net  Income  of  the  canal  permits;  but 
any  Increased  annuity  would  have  to  be 
borne  In  large  measure  by  our  already  over 
burdened  tax  payers  or  users  of  the  Canal 
who  have  to  pay  tolls.  Moreover,  if  tolls  were 
substantially  Increased  such  action  would 
have  the  undoubted  effect  of  reducing  the 
total  shipping  using  the  Oamd. 

PACE  29,  LINES  IS  TO  SS 

"Panama,  fortified  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Panamanian  Institute  of  International  Law, 
contends  the  annuity  Is  not  a  Just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  use  of  her  great- 
est natural  resource — narrow  terrain  and 
geographical  position.  Panama  asserts  that 
this  resource  Is  used  by  the  United  States  to 
operate  a  commercial  enterprise  and  for 
military  bases  of  primary  importance  to  the 
United  States." 

Comment 

This  statement  does  not  mention  the  more 
than  $100,000,000  that  the  PanamanlSB 
economy  receives  annually  from  VS.  sourets 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  true  that  the  canal 
enterprise  Is  a  business  type  of  activity  but, 
In  line  with  good  business  methods.  It  Is 
operated  as  a  self-sustaining  basis.  As  for 
military  bases  in  Panama,  these  are  Impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  United  States  but  as 
well  to  all  of  Latin  America,  including  Pana- 
ma. If  It  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Isthmus,  Panama  would 
not  and  could  not  exist  as  a  free  nation. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  history  of  centuries  of 
exploitation  of  travelers  at  that  strategle 
crossroads  that  was  interrupted  at  the  tUM 
of  UJ3.  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Pu*- 
ma  must  not  permit  itself  to  assume  the  nds 
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of  a  brigand  to  extort  unreasonable  revenues 
from  a  nation  that  as  long  as  it  Is  on  the 
Isthmus  would  fight  to  the  death  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Panamanian  Independence. 
Whether  Panamanian  radicals  realize  or 
tre  altogether  heedless  of  this  tremendous 
fact,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
mindful  of  it.  The  people  of  our  country 
have  always  held  Panama  and  its  people  in 
affectionate  esteem  but  their  impatience  is 
mounting  because  of  unreasonable  and  un- 
realistic demands  stemming  largely  from 
communist  Infiuence  now  being  voiced  by 
demagogic  and  self-seeking  politicians 
clothed  with  brief  authority.  Such  demands, 
If  agreed  upon,  would  surely  divest  our  gov- 
ernment of  all  authority  and  contact  with 
the  canal  enterprise  and  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  Panama  Itself.  There  are.  Indeed,  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see;  and  in 
tills  category  may  well  be  included  our  own 
negotiators  in  the  present  situation. 

PAOX    30,    LINES     3    TO     S 

.  .  it  has  been  said  that  the  United 
States  considers  the  present  rate  of  payment 
too  low  and  would  agree  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease". 

Comment 

The  present  annuity  to  Panama  is  $1,- 
930,000  of  which,  as  previously  stated, 
11,600,000  M  borne  by  the  State  Department 
budget  and  $430,000  by  canal  revenues.  The 
annuity  now  paid  to  Panama  traces  back  to 
the  $350,000  annuity  paid  by  the  Panama 
Railroad,  which  obligation  was  assumed  in 
the  the  1903  Treaty.  Its  increase  to  $430,000 
was  a  justified  adjustment  incident  to  UB. 
devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar. 

The  greatest  economic  benefit  to  Peinama 
of  the  presence  of  the  UB.  in  the  Oanal  Zone 
U  the  more  than  $100,000,000  from  canal 
sources  annually  spent  in  the  Republic,  and 
other  contributions  which  results  In  the  high- 
est per  capita  income  in  all  Latin  America.  To 
repeat,  any  further  increase  in  the  annuity 
would  have  to  be  provided  either  by  raising 
tolls  or  by  the  UB.  Taxpayer.  Moreover,  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1B50  (PubUc  Law  841,  81st  Congress),  the 
canal  enterprise  Is  required  to  operate  on  a 
self-BustalnLog  basis.  Thus,  It  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  any  welfare  programs 
(or  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

PACE   30,   LINES    IB  TO    IS 

"But  any  solution  to  the  revenue  question, 
from  the  \JB.  viewpoint,  is  dependent  upon 
Panama's   acceptance   of   what   the   United 

States  consider!  'reasonable'  tolla." 

Comment 
The  calculation  of  tolls  Is  necessarily  fixed 
by  law  enacted  by  our  Congress  and  Panama 
has  no  legal  authority  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters. In  this  connection,  the  point  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  Panama  Canal  does  not 
exist  for  service  as  a  welfare  agency  for 
Panama  but  for  mteroceanlc  conunerce  of  all 
nations.  Why  should  the  Department  of  State 
presume  to  undo  by  treaty  as  regards  tolls 
what  the  Congreas,  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion, established  by  law? 

PAGE    30.    LAST   SENTENCE 

"The  umted  States  U  wlUing  to  permit  the 
Panamamans  to  share  in  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  exiating  canal  for 
the  rest  of  its  lifetime,  but  it  U  basic  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  to  retain  final  and  unim- 
paired responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
protecUon  of  the  existing  canal." 

Comment 
This  IB  a  direct  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  under 
which  the  United  States  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  construction  of  an  Isthmian 
Canal  as  well  as  for  the  "exclusive  right  of 
providing  for  (Its)  regulation  and  manage- 
ment .  .  ."  Also,  the  1922  Treaty  with  Co- 
lombia   recognized    such    responsibility    as 


vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the  United 
States  and  not  in  Panama.  The  question 
arises  how  can  the  United  States  have  a  "cur- 
rent" U.S.  Policy  that  conflicts  not  only  with 
law  but  also  with  important  caneU  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Colombia. 

The  joint  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  with  Panama  would  present 
an  Impossible  situation  of  chaotic  com- 
plexity— ^msmagement  without  capitalization 
and  responsibility  without  authority.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  new  treaties  now  being 
proposed  are  altogether  in  conflict  with  what 
has  been  VS.  policy  in  that  it  would  dilute 
and  finally  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Oanal. 

PACE  31,  LINES  4  TO  10 

"In  regard  to  a  new  canal,  the  United 
States  proposes  a  new  eleven  (11)  member 
canal  authority  that  would  give  Panama  two 
members  until  final  amortization  and  three 
thereafter.  The  United  States  would  have 
three  members.  Three  seats  would  be  filled 
by  the  nations  making  the  most  use  of  the 
Canal  and  three  other  places  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  representatives  of  the  interests 
who  finance  oonstructlon.  The  last  would 
be  dropped  after  amortization,  leaving  the 
authority  at  nine." 

Comment 

Would  a  troika  of  conflicting  Interests 
work  in  managing  a  great  interoceanlc  canal? 
Any  such  body  would  be  a  focus  of  conten- 
tion with  inevitable  complications.  Moreover, 
as  a  back  door  toward  so-called  Intematlon- 
alization  it  would  be  in  clear  violation  of 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Colombia. 

PAGE  33.  LINES    15  TO    IS 

"The  United  States  ...  in  1955  handed  over 
one  of  its  big  hotels  to  Panama." 

Comment 
This  was  the  Washington  Hotel  in  Colon. 
It  degenerated  in  service,  finally  failed  under 
Panamanian  control,  and  was  recently  offered 
for  sale.  Also,  in  the  1966  Treaty  the  United 
States  gave  Panama  the  two  terminal  pas- 
senger stations  and  freight  yards  of  the 
Panama  RaUroad  in  Panama  City  and  Colon. 
Today,  they  are  not  used,  show  the  effects  of 
long  neglect  and  Panama  no  longer  receives 
tax  revenues  from  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany on  those  properties. 

PAGE   3S,  LAST  PABAGaAPH,  LINES  1   TO  4 

"A  number  of  informed  people  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  would  agree  that 
settlement  of  the  differences  that  stem  from 
the  1903  treaty  is  the  first  order  of  business 
for  the  n^otiators  on  each  side." 

Comment 
This  involves  the  question  of  sovereignty 
in  perpetuity  and  Implies  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  VS.  negotiators  to  surrender 
our  present  treaty  rights.  As  to  agreeing  that 
such  surrenders  are  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness there  are  many  informed  and  experi- 
enced persons  who  completely  disagree.  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  along  with  the 
advantages  of  the  geographical  location  of 
Panama  there  are  also  its  perils,  for  this 
area  of  endemic  revolution  is  coveted  by 
predatory  powers.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  is  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  under 
present  treaty  provisions,  Panama  la  secure. 
Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  sovereignty 
and  perpetuity  clauses  in  the  1903  Treaty  are 
best  for  Panama  because  It  brovight  about 
the  building  of  the  canal  and  Its  operation 
and  maintenance  and  conferred  on  Panama 
independence  and  great  economic  better- 
ment. In  addition  the  perpetuity  provision 
precludes  the  United  States  from  abandon- 
ing the  existing  Canal  and  this  Is  undoubted- 
ly for  the  best  intereets  of  Panama  because 
it  guarantees  its  perpetual  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal  by  our  country.  Thus 
the  Independence  and  economic  betterment 
of  Panama  are  perpetually  assured.  It  is.  in- 


deed, difficult  to  understand  why  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  has  never  seemed  to  dawn 
on  Panamanian  poiltlcsd  leaders. 

PAGE  37,  LINE  S  PmOlC  BOTTOK 

.  .  bow  a  new, canal  should  lae  built .  . ." 

Comment 

Under  Public  Law  88-609,  the  study  group 
thereby  formed  was  authorized  only  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  a  sea-level  canal. 
Hence,  the  quoted  expression  should  read 
"how  a  new  canal  of  sea  level  design  should 
be  built."  An  extensive  discussion  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  above  Indicated  law 
can  be  found  on  pp.  428-516  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  474.  89th  Congress,  in  two  of  my 
addresses  on  the  "Interoceanlc  Canal  Prob- 
lem: Inquiry  or  Coverup?" 

PAGE  3S,  LINE  6  WWOU.  BOTTOM 

".  .  .  etnd  a  sea-level  canal,  built  by  con- 
ventional means  at  the  present  site,  and 
modernization  of  the  present  canal." 

Com,ment 
This  represents  the  resurrection  of  the 
perennial  Issue  of  type  of  canal  but  the  term, 
"modernization"  is  not  defined,  leaving  un- 
certain what  is  meant.  Nor  is  its  considera- 
tion authorized  under  Public  Law  88-609. 

PAGX  41,  LINES  13  AND  14 

".  .  .  when  and  by  what  means  an  inter- 
oceanlc canal  should  be  excavated." 
Com.m^nt 

The  type  of  CansU  meant  Is  an  "inter- 
oceanlc canal  of  sea-level  design." 

PAGE  41,   LAST  PABAOSAPH,   PIBST  SBMISMUB 

"The  agreement  (UJS.-Panama.  February 
16,  1966,  on  Route  17)  requires  the  partici- 
pation of  Panamanian  officials  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  provision  by  the  United  States 
to  Panama  of  data  and  conclusions  from  the 
surveys." 

ComTnent 

There  is  no  provision  in  Public  Law  88-000 
authorizing  euch  partldpstion  by  Panama 
and  the  question  arises  as  to  what  extent  is 
this  participation  being  used  to  divest  the 
United  States  of  its  sovereign  rights  In  the 
Oanal  Zone. 

PAGE   4T,  LINES   9   AND    10 

"Although    It    is    probable    that    advance 
estimates     for     conventional     construction 
would  come  cloee  to  actual  costs  .  .  ." 
CoTiiment 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Within  the  e6tlmate6  of  cost  was  a  source  of 

pride  among  its  builders.  More  recent  expe- 
rience In  the  United  States,  however,  shows 
that  the  actual  cost  of  large  government 
engineering  projects  has  almost  invariably 
exceeded  cost  estimates.  Thus,  the  state- 
ment Is  hardly  realistic  and  Is  misleading. 

PAGE   4S,   LINES    IS    TO    31 

.  .  final  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
between  1970  and  1985  whether  to  build  a 
new  canal  or  merely  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing one,  because  in  either  case  a  ten  to  fif- 
teen year  lead  time  is  needed." 
Comment 
This  obviously  refers  to  the  question  of 
building  a  new  canal  of  sea-level  design  or 
the  major  Increase  of  capacity  and  opera- 
tional Improvement  of  the  existing  hlg^ 
level  lake-lock  canal.  Competent  engineers 
have  estimated  that  the  latter  would  require 
far  less  time  for  construction  than  the 
former,  far  less  money,  and  obviate  the  nec- 
essity for  a  new  treaty. 

PAGE  48,  LINES   23   AND   SS 
"As  to  a  aea-level  canal,  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  operating  costs  would  be  leas  than  a  lock 
canal." 

Comment 

This  assumption  neglects  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following: 
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(a)  The  large  fixed  charges  for  coiiBtruc- 
tlon. 

(b)  The  huge  Indemnity  required  and  the 
greatly  Increased  annuity  for  the  new  treaty 
necessary  for  a  canal  at  sea-level. 

(c)  The  problem  of  maintenance  which  la 
completely  imprecedented  In  the  Isthmian 
•na  and  which  acme  engineers  have  warned 
oould  be  Insuperable. 

The  majority  of  the  panel,  evidently  rely- 
ing on  data  furnished  by  our  responsible 
authority,  utterly  Ignores  the  undoubted  fact 
that  great  slides  would  attend  the  deepening 
of  the  present  or  any  other  cut  which  would 
be  required  by  the  sea  level  design.  Based  on 
what  occurred  In  the  building  of  the  present 
canal.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  any  cut  for  the 
sea-level  project  would  be  attended  by  slides 
of  first  magnitude,  thus  impoelng  a  vastly 
Increased  expenditure  over  that  in-eaented  by 
sea-level  advocates. 

PACE  83,  NKXr  TO  LAST  PAKAORAPR,  LAST 
SEMTEMUa 

"In  addition  to  the  growth  In  maritime 
commerce,  there  Is  now  a  trend  toward  larger 
ships,  as  noted  earlier,  which  cannot  go 
through  the  present  canal." 

Comment 

The  present  canal.  If  It  had  been  properly 
modernized,  would  be  adequate  for  all  com- 
merd&l  vessels  except  those  of  the  very  larg- 
est tonnage.  As  regards  the  last,  there  are 
already  supertankers  of  260.000  gross  tons 
planned.  The  economics  of  super  sized  vessels 
Is  such  that  they  are  designed  without  re- 
gards to  savings  by  canal  transit  and  sail 
anrand  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  or  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Navy  long  ago 
eUmlpated  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
ship  design  because.  In  war,  any  type  of  canal 
can  be  destroyed. 

PAGX   S7.   LAST  SIX   LIMX8 

".  .  .  If  nuclear  excavation  Is  excluded,  a 
aea  level  canal  at  any  site  may  be  ruled  out 
by  economic  considerations.  The  result  of 
this  conclusion  might  be  great  pressure  to 
expand  the  present  canal  facilities  by  means 
of  new  and  larger  locks,  and  to  augment  the 
water  supi^y  by  pumping  sea  water.  .  .  ." 

Comment 

As  to  the  ruling  out  of  a  canal  at  sea-level, 
former  Canal  Zone  Governor  Jay  J.  Morrow, 
a  distinguished  engineer  and  man  of  fine 
vision,  once  wrote  that  "the  sea-level  project 
is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  apparently  there 
will  always  be  someone  to  argue  for  It,  no 
matter  how  often  the  ImposslMlity  of  realiz- 
ing any  such  scheme  within  practicable  limits 
of  time  and  cost  may  be  demonstrated."  (Ho. 
Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  p.  430.) 

With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  present 
high-level  lake-lock  canal,  former  Canal  Zone 
Governor  Harry  Burgeaa.  a  far  visloned  man 
and  aMe  eng^eer.  made  this  significant 
statement:  "Considering  the  low  cost  of  pro- 
Tiding  water  for  additional  lockages  by  pump- 
ing, it  Is  apparent  that  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  Panama  Canal  with  locks  Is  unlimited. 
and  may  be  increased  to  any  amount  desired 
by  constructing  additional  locks  and  Install- 
ing the  necessary  pumjMng  equipment."  (Ho. 
Dec.  No.  189,  73nd  CoDgreas,  p.  31.)  The  cost 
of  such  pumping  of  water  into  Oatun  Lake 
was  estimated  at  $350.00  per  transit,  which 
is  inconsequential. 

PAGES   ei    TO  S3 

"Pressures  in  Panama 
"The  tendency  in  some  circles  is  to  describe 
the  objectives  ot  Panama  as  'aspirations' 
while  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  are 
referred  to  as  "interests."  Both  nations 
avowedly  have  aspirations  as  well  as  Interests 
in  this  or  another  Panama  Canal,  but  the 
issue  is  a  more  emotional  one  to  Panama. 
The  Panamanians  are  affected  by  the  day- 
to-day  existence  of  the  Canal  much  more 
personally  than  are  most  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 
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"Panama's  team  of  negotiators  and  the 
Robles  admlnlstratloa  are  forced  to  carry  on 
the  discussions  with  the  United  States  In  a 
domestic  political  climate  that  Is  highly  vola- 
tile and  sensitive  to  the  reactions  of  Its  polit- 
ical opponents  of  all  philosophies. 

"No  Panamanian  government  could  hope 
to  survive  a  treaty  that  could  be  labeled  a 
'sell-ouf  to  the  United  States.  Political  op- 
ponents of  the  Incumbent  administration 
can  be  expected  to  attack  any  draft  treaties 
that  the  Robles  government  reaches  agree- 
ment upon  with  the  United  States.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  In  secrecy  and  why  even  ten- 
tative agreements  are  not  disclosed  except  In 
the  most  general  way. 

"It  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  status  of 
negotiations  that  Panama  has  scheduled  na- 
tional elections  In  May  1968.  Since  campaign- 
ing for  the  presidency  and  other  offices  begins 
a  full  year  in  advance  of  the  voting  In  Pan- 
ama, the  Robles  government  Is  growing  more 
anxious  to  reach  final  settlement  with  the 
United  States  before  the  campaigning  reaches 
the  usual  fever  heat. 

"Robles  cannot  succeed  himself,  but  his 
moderate  coalition  party  will  face  a  tough 
fight  from  the  popular  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  Arnulfo  Arias.  TTie  Robles  coali- 
tion has  not  nominated  a  candidate,  but 
Arias  may  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
opposition.  Robles  can  be  expected  to  press 
hard  for  agreement  with  the  United  States 
before  the  1968  voting.  How  he  handles  the 
question  of  ratification  probably  Is  a  matter 
of  timing. 

"Assuming  that  most  of  Panama's  aspira- 
tions regarding  the  existing  Canal  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  United  States  and  tenta- 
tive agreement  Is  reached  by  the  negotiators 
before  the  fall  of  1967,  Robles  probably  will 
call  his  legislative  assembly  late  In  the  year, 
his  party  probably  campaigning  on  the  basis 
of  pacts  It  can  label  "triumphs,"  and  obtain 
ratification  after  the  victory  they  would  ex- 
pect as  an  aftermath  of  the  canal  agree- 
ments. 

"Robles"  problem  Is  to  find  a  formula  with 
the  United  States  that  neither  the  opposi- 
tion nor  agitators  can  use  as  a  signal  for  an- 
other outburst  of  viclence  In  the  streets, 
high  schools,  and  universities. 

"To  be  sure,  no  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  is  going  to  silence 
the  extreme  elements  in  Panama's  body  poli- 
tic. An  antl-U.S.  plank  is  traditional  In 
Panamanian  political  platforms  and  will 
probably  remain  so. 

"There  are  a  number  of  people  In  the 
United  States  who  believe  that  this  antl- 
U.S.  sentiment  «md  much  of  whait  passes 
today  for  nationalism  In  Panama  Is  part  of 
a  long-standing  communist  plan  to  wrest 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  of 
other  strategic  waterways  of  the  world,  from 
the  hands  of  the  so-called  ImperlalWt  na- 
tions. This  plan  seems  to  be  aimed  at  lining 
up  Latin  American  nations  In  a  bloc  In 
support  of  Panama  against  the  United 
States,  as  was  done  with  the  Arab  states 
against  England  and  France  In  the  Suez 
Crisis  of  1956. 

"There  are  others  in  the  United  States  who 
feel  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween Indigenous  nationalism  and  antl-UA 
harassment  aided  and  abetted  by  the  inter- 
national communist  movement.  This  group 
would  be  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  com- 
munist power  in  Panama  lies  more  in  Its 
ability  to  aggravate  a  given  state  of  political 
dissatisfaction  than  actually  to  create  one. 
and  that  the  danger  there  from  conxmunlsm 
rests  on  Its  potential  ability  to  move  effec- 
tively Into  a  given  leadership  vacuimi,  simi- 
lar to  that  created  In  Santo  Domingo  during 
the  DomliUcan  Republic  crisis  of  1966. 

"Informed  sources  say  that  the  number 
of  communist  organizers  In  Panama  is  be- 
tween fifty  and  one  hiuidred,  and  though 
badly  splintered  at  present,  their  infiuence 


could  become  wider  than  this  small  number 
would  indicate.  Some  of  them  recently 
launched  a  campaign  against  U.S.  militarv 
presence  In  Panama.  The  communist  effort* 
are  concentrated  on  the  sentiments  of  ultra- 
nationalists,  and  purposely  play  down  the 
financial  and  employment  benefits  that  many 
Panamanians  receive  from  U.S.  military  op- 
erations. These  communist  efforts  could  have 
serious  consequences  If  and  when  the  new 
base  rights  and  status-of-forces  agreement 
comes  up  for  ratification  In  the  Panamanian 
Assembly.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  historical  tradition  of  opposition  to  the 
United  States  has  contributed  much  more 
to  the  present  Impasse  than  anything  the 
communists  have  done  or  may  do.  For  ex- 
ample, Panamanian  texte  used  In  elementary 
schools  show  the  United  States  as  an  op- 
pressor  and  even  the  CathoUc  bishops  Jomuy 
signed  a  declaration  »  which  protested  V&. 
'sovereignty*  in  the  Zone,  while  deploring 
the  use  of  force  as  well  as  enjoining  against 
communism. 

"This  combination  of  local  conditions  In- 
dicates that  time  is  runmng  out  for  the 
present  Panamanian  government,  but  the 
United  States  can  take  no  comfort  from  as 
Impasse,  particularly  one  that  might  bring 
down  the  Robles  government.  Robles,  It  must 
be  remembered,  campaigned  and  won  his 
presidency  on  a  campaign  promise  to  solve 
the  Canal  problems  with  the  United  States 
In  his  term  of  office.  If  he  does  not  succeed, 
the  opposition  will  get  a  tremendous  boost." 
Comment 

This  entire  section  indicates  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  negotiations  are  to  prevent  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Administration  In 
Panama,  to  bring  about  its  victory  in  1868, 
and  to  placate  Panamanian  mobs.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  certainly  should  not  be  used  as  a 
pawn  in  Panamanian  politics  and  it  would 
not  have  become  one  if  our  responsible  of- 
ficials, especially  those  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  asserted  our  just  rights  with  req- 
uisite frankness.  This  section  is  really  s 
description  of  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
situations  in  United  States  diplomatic  his- 
tory. Notliing  could  be  more  futile  than  to 
try  to  adjtist  U.S.  canal  policy  to  the  vagaries 
of  Panamanian  volatility,  to  satiate  the  in- 
satiable, or  to  deal  with  the  canal  enterprise 
as  a  purely  welfare  agency  of  the  Panams- 
nian  Government. 

PAGES   63   TO   SS 

"Disposition  of  Congress 
"Panama  has  its  Assembly,  and  the  United 
States  has  Its  Congress.  Both  legislative 
bodies  will  be  called  upon  to  approve  new 
treaties,  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
negotiators.  Consequently,  each  negotiating 
team  must  be  keenly  aware  of  the  other's 
legislative  frame  of  reference. 

"The  U.S.  Congress  maintains  close  sur- 
veillance over  U.S. -Panamanian  relations 
through  committee  responsibUitles  for  for- 
eign affairs,  for  the  merchant  marine,  for 
the  armed  services,  for  commerce,  and  for  ap- 
propriations. All  these  Involve  U.S.  activi- 
ties dealing  with  the  Canal.  Its  operation 
and  defense.  Through  briefings  furnished 
from  time  to  time  by  U.S.  officials,  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  are  kept  In 
touch  with  significant  developments  on 
Canal  matters. 

"Congressional  sentiment  on  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  policy  Is  clear:  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  defend  the  Canal 
and  maintain  It  as  an  efficient  crossroads  for 
marine  commerce.  This  Is  regarded  not  as  a 
matter  of  U.S. -Panamanian  policy  alone,  but 
as  one  affecting  the  inter-American  defens* 
and  communications  systems.  Since  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  present  lock  Canal 
will  eventually  become  Inadequate,  it  la  rec- 

'  Dr.  IsaU  Batista  Ballesteros,  El  Drama  i* 
PanamA  y  Amirica,  PanamA,  1966,  p.  310. 


ognlzed  that  either  the  present  Canal  will 
have  to  be  modernized  or  that  a  new  canal 
will  have  to  be  constructed  in  its  stead. 
The  Congress  is  not  convinced  that  the  major 
responsibilities  of  implementing  either  plan 
could  be  carried  out  by  Panama.  Here,  the 
aspiration  of  Panama  Is  considered  to  far 
exceed  the  realities. 

"There  is  some  cleavage  in  U.S.  Congres- 
sional opinion  on  how  the  basic  VS.  objec- 
tives can  best  be  attained  In  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  present  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States  did  clear  the  terms 
stated  In  the  three  draft  treaties  handed  to 
Panama  wlh  some  key  members  of  Congress 
in  earlier  stages  of  the  negotiations.  The 
party  structure  In  Congress,  however,  under- 
went significant  changes  in  November  1966, 
and  there  has  been  a  rise  in  guns-or-butter 
sentiment  ta  Washington  that  already  has 
been  felt  In  economy  measures. 

"Also  there  is  a  group  on  Capitol  Hill, 
which  has  support  from  at  least  two  national 
veterans  organizations,  that  sees  no  need  for 
a  sea-level  canal  and  warns  against  the  con- 
cessions to  Pananoa  that  would  be  involved 
In  the  three  treaties.  This  group  cannot  be 
disregarded;  Its  infiuence  may  be  enhanced 
by  the  recent  changes  In  composition  of  the 
C.S.  Congress.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  nego- 
tiators and  their  respective  governments 
favor  a  sea-level  canal,  this  group  feels  the 
only  reasonable  and  economic  course  is  to 
Improve  the  lock-lake  design  of  the  present 
facility.  Though  this  alternative  plays  little 
part  In  the  current  negotiations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  it  is  being 
given  consideration  by  the  study  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  aspects  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  Canal. 

"In  sum,  a  set  of  treaties  that  might  have 
easily  passed  through  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion a  year  ago  might  well  face  heavier  going 
if  submitted  today.  It  is  also  significant  that, 
although  there  is  articulate  opposition  In  the 
Senate  and  House  to  scrapping  the  1903 
treaty  with  Panama,  this  is  not  balanced  by 
legislators  who  feel  as  strongly  the  other  way. 
The  majority  leadership  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, could  probably  be  persuaded  as  to  the 
need  for  a  sea-level  canal  and  would  be 
prepared  to  make  certain  concessions  on  some 
of  the  Irritating  points  of  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama.  These  con- 
cesslotu  could  concern  some  form  of  sov- 
ereignty, wage  scales,  terms  of  employment. 
Joint  operation  of  the  Canal  and  Increased 
US.  payments.  But  they  would  not  Include 
yielding  prime  U.S.  rights  and  responsibility 
for  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal  com- 
plex," 

Comm.ent 

This  section  undertakes  to  summarize  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  as  regards  the  pro- 
posed treaties,  which  it  states  were  cleared 
with  key  members  of  the  Congress.  The 
treaties  were  not  cleared  with  some  of  the 
best  Informed  leaders  In  the  Congress  on  the 
canal  quesUon,  who  were  altogether  Ignored. 

The  section  states  also  that  the  majority 
leadership  would  probably  make  concessions 
to  Panama  on  sovereignty  but  would  not 
yield  prime  U.S.  rights  and  responsibility  for 
operation  and  defense.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation,  this  statement  is  self -contra- 
dictory for  where  there  is  responsibility  there 
must  be  authority  of  adequate  character.  No 
enterprise  such  as  the  Panama  Canal  can 
function  under  a  dual  management  and  con- 
trol and  many  members  of  the  Congress 
recogmze  the  truth  of  this  fact  as  the  result 
of  various  Ill-fated  attempte  to  establish 
coalition  govemmenta  following  World  War 
n.  It  must  be  said  now,  as  it  was  said  of  old, 
that  one  cannot  serve  two  masters. 

PAGE    S4,    LINES    3    TO    S 

"The  U.S.  Congress  maintains  close  sur- 
veillance over  U.S.-Panamanlan  relations 
through  committees  reaponslble  for  foreign 


affairs,  for  the  merchant  marine,  for  the 
armed  services,  for  commerce,  and  for  ap- 
propriations." 

Cominent 
Though  administrative  officials  have 
briefed  various  committees,  they  all  speak 
with  one  voice  refiectlng  so-called  official 
views  usually  prepared  to  support  pre-deter- 
mined  objectives.  In  this  way,  the  Congress 
has  been  denied  information  of  vital  Im- 
portance that  often  vitiates  the  views  pre- 
sented. 

PAGE    S5,    NEXT    TO    LAST   PAEAGSAPH 

"Some  Panamanian  and  VS.  officials  have 
shown  signs  of  uneasiness  at  the  slow  pace 
of  the  negotiations,  .  .  .  Both  nations  well 
recall  the  riots  of  January  1964  and  appear 
to  believe  the  same  thing  could  happen 
again  if  the  negotiations  are  not  success- 
fully concluded  before  the  Panamanian  elec- 
tion campaign  gete  Into  high  gear." 

Comment 

The  reasons  for  the  1964  rtoU  were  the 
failure  of  oLir  high  officials  during  recent 
years  to  clarify  and  make  definite  VS.  ca- 
nal policies  and  the  naive  effort  to  stop 
minor  violence  with  a  succession  of  sur- 
renders, all  of  which,  as  was  foreseen  and 
predicted,  culminated  in  the  January  1964 
mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  to  whether  completing  the  negotiations 
before  the  Panamanian  election  campaign 
starts  will  avoid  violence,  a  leading  opposi- 
tion candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Panama 
has  publicly  warned  that  no  treaty  negoti- 
ated by  the  present  administration  will  be 
approved  by  the  People  of  Panama.  To  em- 
phasize that  possibility,  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rejection  in  1947  of  the  Defense 
Base  Treaty.  On  that  occasion,  the  mob  sur- 
rounded the  Capitol  of  Panama,  and  threat- 
ened to  hang  all  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  approved  the  treaty;  and  in  fear  they 
voted  unanimously  Ita  rejection  amid  scenes 
of  unbelievable  terror. 

PACE    eS,    LINES   4    TO    3    PBOM    BOTTOM 

"  'If  this  thing  isnt  settled  fairly  soon  we 
may  all  be  hanging  from  lamp  poeta,'  says 
one  Panamanian  (^fioial." 

Comment 
This  Is  no  place  to  quote  such  an  alarmist 
statement,  for  the  only  purpose  served  is  to 
create  fear  as  the  basis  for  diplomatic  ac- 
tion. We  are  asked  to  share  authority  over 
the  Canal  with  this  type  of  mob-dominated 
Panamanian  leadership.  If  we  had  continued 
our  policy  of  just,  wise  and  realistic  motiva- 
tion, mob  violence  could  not  have  entered 
the  picture. 

PAGE  Se.  LINES  1  TO  3 

"Violence,  once  turned  on  by  whatever 
source,  woxild  be  difficult  to  limit  and  tbe 
mobs  are  as  likely  to  seek  out  Panamanian 
leaders  as  they  are  to  seek  targeU  in  the 
Canal  Zone." 

Comment 

Informed  persons  have  long  recognized 
that  the  Panama  route  is  the  best  site  for  a 
canal  and  look  upon  other  sites  in  Panama 
as  political  diversions.  Moreover,  the  present 
canal  has  enormous  facilities  constructed 
over  many  decades,  excellent  port  facilities, 
protected  anchorages,  and  a  sanitary  policy 
that  has  been  eminently  successful.  A  plan 
that  proposes  to  abandon  such  Investments 
and  advantages  in  cavalier  manner  is  highly 
extravagant,  utterly  unrealistic,  and  crimi- 
nally stupid. 

PAGE     ee,     LINES     16     'TO     30 

"They  (U.S.  and  Panamanian  officials)  are 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
solved  the  problems  of  the  technology  of 
nuclear  excavation  and  has  no  agreement 
with  other  signatories  of  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  that  would  permit  atomic 
excavation  even  if  it  were  certified  as  techni- 
cally feasible." 


Comment 
In  addition,  there  are  distinguished  nu- 
clear physicists  who  view  such  excavation  as 
"insanity."  Certainly,  before  attempting  so 
vast  a  project  as  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
there  ought  to  be  some  experience  elsewhere. 
In  any  event,  a  change  in  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  would  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
Impossible  to  obtain. 

PAGE    SS,   THXaO    PAXAGKAPH   ntOlC   BOTTOM 

"The  United  States  Oovemment  knows 
full  well  that  all  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  watohlng  closely  to  see  what  kind  of 
treatment  is  accorded  Panama  in  the  current 
treaty  negotiations." 

Comments 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  carried 
on  a  systematic  campaign  of  arousing  the 
support  of  other  Latin  countries  but,  so  far 
as  known,  the  Oovemment  .of  the  United 
States  has  not  met  this  campaign  with  forth- 
right public  statements  but,  by  its  silence, 
hits  encouraged  such  efforts. 

In  the  case  of  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of 
the  Isthmus  before  the  independence  of 
Panama,  that  country  lias  been  collecting 
documents  on  the  Panama  Canal  in  tlie 
United  States  over  a  period  of  years.  This  Is 
most  significant. 

PAGE    67,    LAST    PARAGRAPH 

"The  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama will  continue  to  promote  the  extension 
to  other  countries  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  ...  a  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  .  .  .  Tills  objective  is 
pursued  ...  as  evidence  of  a  regional  feel- 
ing ..  .,  etc." 

Comment 

This  quotation  is  a  vsigue  statement  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Panama,  suggesting  that 
Panama  wishes  to  extend  beneflU  of  the 
Canal  to  the  entire  Central  American  Isth- 
mus, and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  costa 
to  users  of  the  canal  in  way  of  tolls  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  it  is  nothing  but 
bombast,  this  quotation  does  not  merit  re- 
peating in  any  worthwhile  study.  The  canal 
should  be,  and  must  be,  operated  to  serve  all 
the  world  and  not  only  a  part  of  It. 

PAGES  SS  AMD  89 

"A.  The  Cboco  Development  Project" 
Comment 
This  section  of  the  appendix  contains  use- 
ful information  about  the  Choco  Project  but 
does  not  evaluate  it  from  the  marine  opera- 
tional standpoint.  In  a  statement  to  the 
House  on  February  1,  1967,  I  commented  at 
length  on  its  navigational  features  empha- 
sizing how  the  plan  for  Ita  construction  is 
an  application  of  the  lake-lock  principle  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


ATTEMPT  TO  LEGISLATE  ON  HIOH- 
WAY  BEAUTIFICATION  BY  EXECU- 
TIVE LETTER  MISFIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Csakek]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
recently  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
administration  of  the  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation  Act  of  1965 — with  the  major  part 
of  the  testimony  being  devoted  to  the 
outdoor  advertising  control  provisions 
of  the  act. 

More  than  100  persons  either  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  or  filed  state- 
ments for  the  record.  The  majority  of 
these  peoplb  were  spokesmen  for  in- 
terests other  than  the  outdoor  advertis- 
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iag  Industry.  Nearly  all  of  them  recom- 
mended or  c<Hiceded  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial amendments  of  the  act,  to  make 
It  realistic  and  woi^able. 

Following  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd  wrote  to  the  conscientious  and  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  sut>conunittee, 
John  C.  Kluczynski.  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain questions  raised  at  the  hearings. 
Chairman  Klttczynski  released  the  text 
of  this  letter  to  the  press  and  commented 
that: 

The  Secretary  believes  that  the  decisions 
he  announces  herein  provide  the  basis  for 
reaching  agreements  with  a  number  of  the 
States  for  Implementation  of  the  Act. 

TV)  avoid  any  misunderstanding  by  my 
colleagues,  the  public  or  the  State  high- 
way departments  which  will  suffer  severe 
penalties  if  they  do  not  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  letter.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
solve  most  of  the  major  problems  which 
were  clearly  presented  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Boyd's  letter  relates  only  to  cer- 
tain problems  of  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol In  zoned  or  unzoned  commercial  or 
industrial  areas  and  barely  touches  the 
surface  of  those  problems.  It  seems  quite 
obvious  that  the  purposes  of  the  le'tter 
are  merely  to  lessen  the  heat  of  con- 
gressional examination  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  and  to  lead  the  States 
to  believe  that  the  major  problems  are 
solved  and  that  there  will  be  no  change 
In  the  law.  In  order  to  coerce  them  into 
entering  Into  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

By  Its  own  terms,  Mr.  Boyd's  letter 
demonstrates  the  imwllllngness  of  the 
administration  to  abide  by  the  directions 
of  the  Congress.  All  the  letter  really 
purports  to  do  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
tration to  conform  with  the  expressed 
will  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  administration  of  (me  phase  of  the 
law  relating  to  designation  of  zoned 
areas. 

Ttoe  letter  itself  and  the  urging  of  it 
upon  the  c(»nmlttee  as  a  solution  to  the 
"prfnclpal  points  of  concern"  is  further 
evidence  of  heavyhanded  White  House 
lobbjrlng  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
exercising  its  will.  This  Is  the  same  kind 
of  lobbying  which  occurred  in  1965  and 
which  resulted  in  enacbnent  of  the  un- 
wise and  unworkable  Highway  Beautifl- 
catlon Act. 

A  close  reading  of  l/br.  Boyd's  care- 
fully worded  letter  reveals  that  it  con- 
tains no  real  commitments  and  no  real 
solutions  to  the  problems  it  discusses.  It 
ignores  numerous  other  problems. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Boyd  notes  that  "We 
are  fully  prepared  to  accept  State  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  zoned  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  areas." 

This  is  no  great  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  already  requires  zoning  acts  of 
the  States  to  be  accepted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  this  statement  tu^plies  only  to  zoned 
areas  and  ignores  the  fact  that  In  many 
areas  In  many  States  a  zoning  authority 
does  not  exist  or  is  not  exercised  and  that 
many  bona  flde  ctHnmercial  or  industrial 
areas  are  not  legally  "zoned."  It  also  does 
not  accept  local  zoning  decisions  based 
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upon  "custcmnary  use"  relating  to  bill- 
boards within  such  zoned  areas  which  Is 
the  principal  i>oint  at  Issue. 

Concerning  lonzoned  commercial  and 
indiistrial  areas,  Mr.  Boyd  states: 

We  shall  be  happy  to  request  the  guidance 
and  suggesUons  of  the  several  States  with 
respect  to  designating  these  areas. 

The  letter  contains  no  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  accept  or 
follow  the  gtiidellnes  and  suggestions  of 
the  several  States.  Mr.  Boyd  comments 
that  the  only  absolute  requirement 
would  be  the  existence  of  at  least  one 
commercial  activity  in  any  such  area. 
He  does  not  comment  upon  such 
troublesome  and  controversial  problems 
as  the  distance  from  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  would  be  considered  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  area,  or  whether 
the  commercial  or  industrial  area  would 
be  considered  as  including  both  sides  or 
only  one  side  of  the  road,  or  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  pirt-tlme  commercial 
or  industrial  enterprise  or  the  temporary 
closure  or  abandonment  of  a  commercial 
or  industrial  enterprise.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  State's  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial activity  will  be  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  "customary  use"  in 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 
Mr.  Boyd  states: 

We  shaU  be  glad  to  look  to  the  States  for 
certification  that  either  the  State  authority 
or  a  local  zoning  authority  has  made  such  a 
determination. 

Mr.  Boyd  does  not  indicate  what  kind 
of  certification  would  be  required  nor  the 
extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  look  behind  or  "second 
guess"  the  certifications.  There  is  no  as- 
surance that  local  coning  decisions  in 
such  areas  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Boyd  goes  on  to  say: 

with  respect  to  unzoced  areas,  we  will  rec- 
ognize local  practice  on  cxutomary  use  as 
mutually  agreed  to  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

The  law  already  requires  mutual 
agreement  between  the  States  and  the 
Secretary  on  this  subject  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  having  trouble 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
requirements  of  the  administration  have 
been  so  unreasonable  that  of  this  date 
no  State  has  been  able  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary.  "Mutually 
agreed"  to  this  date  has  meant  "fed- 
erally dictated  agreement"  and  there  Is 
no  assurance  that  this  would  be  changed. 

With  regard  to  the  lest  point  discussed 
in  Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  it  is  said — 

What  la  determined  in  good  faith  by  a  bona 
flde  local  or  state  zoning  authority  as  "cus- 
tomary use"  will  be  an  acceptable  basis  for 
standards  as  to  size,  spacing  and  lighting  In 
the  commercial  and  industrial  areas  within 
the  geographical  jurisdiction  of  that  state 
or  local  authority. 

This  obviously  reserves  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  right  of  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  a  zoning  authority  has 
acted  in  good  faith.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Boyd  says  determinations 
by  a  local  or  State  zoning  authority  will 
be  "an  acceptable  basis  for  standards." 
He  does  not  say  that  such  determina- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as 


the  applicable  standards.  Thus,  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started— negoti- 
ating to  reach  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  as  to  what  standards  will 
l>e  applied. 

Furthermore,  no  "bona  flde  local  or 
State  zoning  authority"  exists  in  much 
of  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation,  so  this 
language  of  Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  even  if  it 
meant  anything,  would  have  little  ap- 
plication to  unzoned  commercial  and 
Industrial  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  vagueness  and  am- 
biguity of  Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  which  he  discusses,  the 
letter  does  not  even  address  itself  to 
many  of  the  major  problems.  Some  of 
those  major  problems  are : 

First.  The  equity  and  wisdom  of  pen- 
alizing States  10  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  construction  funds  ap- 
portioned after  January  1.  1968,  if  they 
will  not  or  cannot  comply  with  federally 
dictated  standards  of  highway  beautifl- 
catlon; 

Second.  The  question  of  when  States 
must  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  to  implement  the  law  In  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  Federal  aid  highway 
fimds,  since  inability  of  the  Secretary 
to  provide  reasonable  and  acceptable 
standards  makes  the  January  1,  1968, 
date  completely  unrealistic; 

Third.  What,  if  anything,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  to  provide  or  require 
payment  of  Just  compensation  for  the 
removal  of  signs  erected  in  good  faith 
after  October  22.  1965; 

Fourth.  The  questionable  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  virtually  eliminating  off- 
premise  outdoor  advertising  signs  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  rural  part  of  the 
202,000-mile  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem— the  routes  of  which  were  required 
by  Federal  law  to  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  trafflc  service,  not  scenic  value; 

Fifth.  The  economic  and  social  impact 
of  depriving  thousands  of  roadside  busi- 
nesses and  natural  attractions  of  their 
most  effective  form  of  advertising — road- 
side signs; 

Sixth.  The  needs  of  motorists  for  travel 
information  heretofore  provided  by  out- 
door advertising  signs; 

Seventh.  The  problem  of  "on-premise " 
signs  which  admittedly  constitute  the 
biggest  problem  of  ugly,  garish  roadside 
cluttering;  and 

Eighth.  What  those  States  which  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  imder  the  1958 
act  will  have  to  do  to  receive  the  pre- 
scribed bonus  payments  in  view  of  the 
requirement  that  the  States  maintain 
the  control  required  under  the  agree- 
ment or  the  control  required  by  the  1965 
act,  "whichever  control  is  stricter." 

Most  of  the  discussion  and  controversy 
about  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
has  related  to  the  provisions  for  control 
of  outdoor  advertising.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  many 
imresolved  problems  exist  with  respect 
to  the  other  titles  of  the  act.  Some  of  the 
problems  I  discussed  earlier  in  connec- 
tion with  outdoor  advertising  are  equally 
troublesome  under  title  II  of  the  act, 
which  provides  for  control  of  Junkyards. 
Title  in,  which  relates  to  landscaping 
and  scenic  enhancement,  also  has  prob- 
lem areas.  For  example,  this  provision 
authorizes  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  "landscape 
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and  roadside  development  within  the 
liighway  right-of-way  and  for  acquisi- 
tion of  interests  in  and  improvement  of 
strips  of  land  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion, preservation  and  enhancement  of 
scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  such  high- 
ways." Despite  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion is  a  part  of  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act,  the  procedures  established  for 
its  implementation  assigned  the  highest 
priority  to  the  acquisition  of  strips  of 
land  outside  the  highway  right-of-way. 
The  second  priority  is  assigned  to  the 
Improvement  of  such  strips  of  land  out- 
aide  the  highway  right-of-way.  The  low- 
est priority  is  given  to  projects  for  land- 
scaping and  roadside  development  on  the 
right-of-way  of  Federal-aid  highways, 
and  it  appears  that  these  projects  can 
be  undertaken  only  if  the  State  highway 
department  submits  a  written  statement 
to  the  effect  tluit  State  law  does  not  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  interests  In  adja- 
cent strips  of  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  all  of  these 
circumstances — the  poorly  conceived 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act  of  1965  and  the  unacceptable  man- 
ner of  its  administration  to  date — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  is  faced 
with  three  alternatives: 

First,  refuse  to  authorize  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  and  future  flscal  years,  so 
as  to  hold  the  program  in  abeyance  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

Second,  amend  the  Highway  Beauti- 
flcatlon Act  of  1965  to  include  clearly 
and  precisely  those  arrangements  and 
understandings  which  can  be  reached 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  if 
such  arrangements  and  understandings 
can  be  reached  in  enough  of  the  problem 
areas  to  make  the  law  workable. 

Third,  attempt  by  Congress  itself  to 
completely  rewrite  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fleation  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  good  and 
workable  law.  A  number  of  approaches 
could  be  used  to  attain  the  objective  of 
beautifying  our  highways.  These  might 
include  the  designation  of  scenic  areas 
adjacent  to  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
ways or  [>erhaps  providing  for  a  limited 
amount  of  outdoor  advertising  to  give 
the  motoring  public  badly  needed  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  food,  lodging, 
motor  vehicle  services  and  repair  facili- 
ties and  scenic,  recreational,  and  natural 
attractions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "scenic  areas" 
approach,  administration  witnesses  at 
the  hesLrings  expressed  the  view  that 
there  would  be  great  difBculty  in  defining 
scenic  areas  for  the  purpose  of  billboard 
or  Junkyard  control;  however,  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  had  no  difBculty 
in  defining,  or  I  would  call  it  overde- 
finlng,  such  areas  for  the  purpose  of  the 
acquisition  of  interest  in  strips  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  highway  necessary  for 
the  restoration,  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  scenic  beauty  imder  title 
m  of  the  act.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  its  "Instruction  ManuaTl  f or 
preparation  and  submission  for  thM967 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act  of  1965.  included  the  following  iden- 
tification of  such  strips: 

NormaUy,  any  such  strip  would  be  ex- 
pected to  Include  or  be  outlined  by  some 


natural  feature  that  would  contribute  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  liighway  or  to  the 
Interest  and  natural  scenic  view  of  road 
users.  Obvious  cases  would  be  a  strip  of  size- 
able timber  or  Interesting  natural  shrubs. 
Tines,  etc.,  along  the  highway,  a  rock  out- 
cropping, a  lake,  a  vaUey  or  moimtaln  of  size 
and  type  to  attract  attention,  a  stream  bed 
providing  the  attraction  of  flowing  water  In 
nearby  view,  or  a  pastoral  scene  looking  out 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  open  land,  likely  In 
agricultural  use,  or  a  narrow  land  area  be- 
tween a  highway  and  a  water  course  or  shore. 

In  its  consideration  of  which  alterna- 
tive to  choose,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  examine  the  highway 
beautiflcatlon  program  in  light  of  the 
many  other  Federal  problems  and  pro- 
grams. We  are  Involved  in  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  war  has  Just  broken  out  in 
the  Middle  East.  According  to  otur  re- 
spected colleague,  Wn,BxrR  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  a  deficit  of  $29  billion  is 
possible  In  flscal  year  1968.  The  House, 
because  of  spending  pressures,  many  of 
which  are  domestic,  increased  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  by  $6  billion  e«u-ly  this 
year.  However,  only  yesterday,  the  Hbuse 
voted  down  the  administration's  request 
for  an  additional  $29  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling.  Since  the  administra- 
tion will  not  accept  the  responsibility,  it 
appears  that  the  Congress  must  decide 
which  of  our  Federal  programs  are  least 
essential  in  order  that  the  most  essential 
programs  can  be  carried  out  efifectively. 
Congress  must  set  necessary  priorities. 
In  my  own  opinion,  highway  beautiflca- 
tlon has  a  lower  priority  than  some  other 
urgently  important  programs,  such  as 
the  highway  construction  program. 

I  would  not  presume  to  predict  what 
course  of  action  the  Congress  will  take 
with  respect  to  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act.  I  will  remind  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  the  temper  of  the  House 
has  been  clearly  revealed  by  its  recent 
actions  regarding  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing and  appropriations.  For  example,  the 
administration  requested  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  rent  supplement 
program.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  a  bill  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million;  however, 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  appro- 
priated no  money  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

With  respect  to  the  Teachers  Corps 
program,  the  administration  requested 
$12.5  million  as  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation for  flscal  year  1967.  The  House- 
passed  bill  would  have  appropriated 
nothing.  The  Senate-passed  bill  appro- 
priated $10  million;  but  in  conference 
this  was  reduced  to  $3.8  million  and  with 
the  stipulation  that  none  of  it  can  ac- 
tually be  expended  until  the  enactment 
of  the  authorizations  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

With  respect  to  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  the  House  took  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

[In  millions] 
Administration  requests  its  passed  by 

for  appropriation :  the  HoiLse 

Model  cities  program  ($400  million).  $150 

Planning   grants    ($12   million) 12 

Urban  renewal   program    ($250  mil- 
lion)  75 

Total  ($603  minion) 237 


This  constitutes  a  reduction  of  $425 
million,  or  about  65-percent  reduction 
from  the  administration  request. 

In  view  of  this,  how  can  a  conscien- 
tious House  of  Representatives  vote  as  the 
administration  demands,  to  not  cross  a 
"t"  or  dot  an  "1"  in  the  highway  beauti- 
flcatlon program,  for  which  it  is  asldng 
for  an  increase  from  $80  million  to  $160 
mUlion  in  1968  and  $220  million  in  1969. 
and  an  estimated  $2  to  $3  billion  for  a 
10-year  program  as  presently  consti- 
tuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  into  this 
matter  at  some  length  because  I  think  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  American 
public  to  allow  the  impression  to  be  cre- 
ated that  Secretary  Boyd's  letter  to 
Chairman  Klucztnski  is  any  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  a  solution  of 
the  many  problems  concerning  the  im- 
plementation and  administration  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  Mr. 
Boyd's  letter  does  not  solve  the  major 
problems.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
these  problems.  In  1965  an  unwise  and 
unworkable  bill  was  forced  upon  a  reluc- 
tant House  by  brutal  lobbying  tactics  of 
the  White  House.  I  hope  that  mistake 
will  not  be  repeated.  I  firmly  believe  that 
an  acceptable  bill  can  be  written,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  done  over- 
night or  by  enacting  slogans  or  by  ac- 
cepting letters,  promises,  or  imderstand- 
ings  in  lieu  of  clear  and  precise  statutory 
language.  Such  assurances  would  not 
bind  a  new  administration  and  not  nec- 
essarily this  one,  based  upon  past  per- 
formance under  this  program.  The  mi- 
nority on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  given  its  support  toward  any  and  all 
efforts  to  write  a  good  and  adequate 
highway  beautification  act,  but  admin- 
istration pressure,  reminiscent  of  1965, 
is  undercutting  congressional  efforts. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  Mr.  Boyd's  letter  following  my 
remarks  so  that  my  colleagues  can  read 
it  and  assess  its  value  for  themselves : 
The  Seckxtabt  or  Thansportation, 

WasMnffton,  D.C..  May  24. 1997. 

Hon.    JORK  KLtJCZTNBKI, 

Ctiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaikman:  The  recent  hearings 
before  your  subcommittee  have  helped  us  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  your  committee. 
We  hope  they  may  have  produced  commen- 
surate Insight  into  our  thinking.  Surely  none 
of  us  are  Infallible.  We  earnestly  want  to 
administer  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
of  1966  faithfully,  and  to  do  so  In  complete 
fidelity  to  Congressional  Intent.  To  this  end, 
the  hearings  may  have  been  productive  of  an 
improved  climate  of  mutual  understanding. 
Since  practically  all  of  the  previous  misun- 
derstanding revolved  around  the  divergent 
Interpretations  of  exactly  what  was  meant  In 
Title  I  of  the  bUl,  let  me  reiterate  the  fol- 
lowing four  points  which  should  demonstrate 
our  total  Interest  and  concern  in  administer- 
ing the  law  as  the  Congress  woxUd  want  it 
administered : 

1.  As  the  law  directs,  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  accept  state  determinations  with  respect 
to  zoned  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 

2.  Concerning  unzoned  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial areas,  we  shall  be  happy  to  request 
the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  the  several 
states  with  respect  to  deslgnatmg  these  areas. 
The  only  absolute  requirement  upon  which 
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we  would  have  to  InsiBt  would  be  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  one  commercial  activity  In 
any  such  area.  Surely  this  could  not  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  "customary  use"  In  the 
Boned  commercial  and  Industrial  areas,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  look  to  the  states  for  cer- 
Uflcatlon  that  either  the  state  authority  or 
a  bona  fide  local  zoning  authority  has  made 
such  a  determination.  With  respect  to  un- 
aoned  areas,  we  will  recognize  local  practice 
on  customary  use  as  mutually  agreed  to  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  assume  the  good  faith  of  the  several 
statee  In  this  regard. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  would  be 
a  sltiutlon  In  which  a  state  or  local  authority 
ml^t  attempt  to  clrcxunvent  the  law  by 
Kmlng  an  areas  as  "commercial"  for  bill- 
board purixises  only.  We  think  you  will 
agree  that  this  is  a  reasonable  position,  since 
we  know  that  the  Congress  does  not  wish 
for  the  law  to  be  deliberately  evaded  by  sub- 
terfuge. 

4.  What  Is  determined  in  good  faith  by  a 
bona  fide  local  or  state  Eonlng  authority  as 
"ciutomary  use"  will  be  an  acceptable  basis 
fear  standards  as  to  size,  spacing  and  lighting 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  areas  with- 
in the  geographical  Jurisdiction  of  that  state 
or  local  authority. 

I  believe  that  this  memorandum  addresses 
Itself  substantially  to  the  principal  points  of 
ooncern  expressed  by  members  of  your  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  We  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  concurrence  with  this  basic  under- 
standing. 

Sincerely, 

Alak  S.  Botd. 


MIDDLE  EAST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Bell]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Siwaker,  as  a  matter 
of  urgent  importance  I  would  like  to 
offer  this  comment  on  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  troops  were  forced  to  obtain  by 
military  action  the  security  on  land  and 
water  which  supposedly  had  been  guar- 
anteed by  a  variety  of  formal  and  In- 
formal International  diplomatic  commit- 
ments. 

Now  It  becomes  Important  that  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  Intervene 
mlUtarlly  In  the  Middle  East  crisis,  not 
Intervene  diplomatically  In  a  way  which 
will  return  Israel  to  the  same  vulnera- 
bility to  terrorism  with  which  she  has 
been  forced  to  live  during  the  19  years 
of  her  nationhood. 

Pressure  should  not  now  be  put  on 
Israel  by  any  major  power  to  relinquish 
certain  lands  which  will  be  of  continuing 
geopolitical  significance  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  River,  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  and  the  maintenance  of  bar- 
gaining rights  for  uninterrupted  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

It  Is  my  belief  the  Government  of 
Israel  will  prove  herself  to  be  a  mag- 
nanimous victor,  but  this  magnanimity 
must  be  allowed  to  be  voluntary. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  Middle  East  In  averting  war  sug- 
gests that  outside  Interests  should  not, 
except  as  they  may  be  invited  to  do  so. 
Intrude  In  the  deliberations  to  recover 
truly  durable  peace  In  this  troubled  area. 


COMMUNIST-FLAG    SHIPPING    TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  for  the  first  time  declassi- 
fied information  about  Communist-flag 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  As  I  know 
this  is  a  subject  of  great  Interest,  I  has- 
ten to  bring  this  Information  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  sum,  during  the  past  24 
months,  between  June  1965  and  May 
1967,  a  total  of  619  Communlst-fiag 
ships— 267  Soviet,  94  East  European,  258 
Chinese — arrived  in  North  Vietnam,  with 
54  of  that  number  being  Soviet  tankers. 

While  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  further  data  on  these  vessels,  the 
volume  of  this  traffic,  however,  tells  the 
story  dramatically.  So,  too,  does  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  210  free- 
world-flag  ships  delivered  goods  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  war  machine  of  the  Hanoi 
regime.  This  new  Information  has  been 
made  available  only  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Congressman  L. 


Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the  Hou» 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  should 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  why  many  in 
Congress  have  called  for  action  to  stop 
this  seaborne  source  of  supply  to  the 
enemy.  With  over  10,000  American  lives 
lost  in  Vietnam,  it  is  incredibly  tragic 
that  all  that  has  been  done  so  far  about 
this  vital  Ufellne  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese is  to  collect  shipping  statistics  i 
would  further  suggest  that  the  ardent 
proponents  of  Increased  East-West  trade 
should  note  carefully  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  amount  of  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  North  Vietnam  in  recent 
months.  This  fact  further  belies  Mos- 
cow's official  pronouncements  of  concern 
over  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
for  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  doing 
just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  problem  of  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  for  many  months  and  who  has 
constantly  been  prodding  the  adminis- 
tration to  at  least  take  effective  action 
to  eliminate  free-world-flag  ships  from 
this  traffic,  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  that 
the  matter  has  been  left  to  drift  too 
long.  When,  I  ask.  Is  effective  action 
going  to  be  taken? 

The  statistics  foUow: 
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Merchant  shipping  to  North  Vietnam,  Jun»  1966  to  May  1987 


Date  o(  arn'vil 


June  1965.... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  1966. 

February 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  1967.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Free 
world 


U.S.S.R. 


6 

7 

7 

3 

4 

7 

10 

9 

10 

12 

11 

9 

12 

13 

11 

7 

a 

9 

11 

16 
25 
24 
IS 
IS 


East 
European 


Chinese 


9 

8 

IS 

8 

11 

16 

14 

IS 

14 

13 

11 

5 

9 

9 

7 

10 
13 
14 
IS 
11 
10 
12 
9 
10 


Totll 


43 
39 
37 
» 
34 
43 
41 
47 
37 
35 
31 

» 
2S 
22 
2( 
30 
32 
36 
38 
44 
44 
36 
3) 


Total. 


210 


267  ! 


94 


258 
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FREEMAN  FARM  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman,  the  man 
who  guided  the  Democrats  through  the 
last  election  with  hi«  "slip,  slide,  and 
duck"  directions  on  farm  policy,  is  lend- 
ing further  "valuable"  assistance  to  his 
party. 

On  May  17,  he  gathered  some  200 
State  committeemen  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
to  Washington.  These  and  100,000  others 
are  full-  or  part-time  workers  for  the  tax- 
payers, being  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

In  his  propaganda  to  this  group  on  be- 
half of  the  Great  Society,  Mr.  Freeman 
had  some  unkind  words  to  say  about 
anyone  in  the  Congress  who  dares  to 
oppose  his  programs,  which  are  driving 


more  farmers  to  the  wall  than  under 
any  previous  Secretary  In  history.  Now 
it  is  interesting  to  determine  just  what 
name  Mr.  Freeman  called  the  leaders  of 
most  of  America's  farm  groups  and 
Members  of  Congress.  The  press  reported 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Freeman  called  us 
demagogs.  This  is  a  pretty  bad  word. 
However,  In  the  copy  of  the  speech  which 
I  recently  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  have  been  re- 
duced to  "demigods." 

Mr.  Freeman  said: 

If  the  anti-farm  program  demagogs  (or 
deml-go<l8)^ancl  read  the  Congressional 
Record  almost  any  day  and  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  them  In  there — if  they  are  permitted 
to  make  these  wild  statements  and  critlcisnu 
that  aren't  based  on  the  facts  or  reason,  why 
the  farm  programs  we  have  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  said: 
And  this  Is  where  we  get  the  apprehen- 
sion and  why  I  feel  some  apprehension. 


The  "wild"  facts  that  Freeman  ob- 
jects to  seeing  published — this  objecting 
to  seeing  facts  of  performance  published 
is  a  phobia  among  the  Great  Society 
leaders — are  the  facts  that  more  people 
are  leaving  the  farm,  dairymen  are  going 
out  of  business,  parity  is  at  a  low  of 
72,  farmers  unjustly  are  getting  blamed 
for  high  prices,  and  the  cost  of  farming 
keeps  going  up  while  farm  Income  keeps 
shrinking.  And,  Freeman  is  doing  very 
little  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Freeman  himself  said  in  his  May  17 
pep  talk  to  ASCS  State  leaders: 

Farmers  are  worried,  and  of  course  they 
sbould  be,  because  there  aren't  very  many 
farmers  any  more  and  their  political  power 
Lb  less  than  it  used  to  be.  This  is  a  reason 
lor  Insecurity. 

Freeman  went  on  to  say: 

Now,  the  downturn  of  farm  income,  farm 
prices,  since  last  August  has  triggered  some 
of  this  Insecurity  and  concern,  and  under- 
(tandably  so.  Farm  prices  have  dropped 
&tx>ut  10  percent. 

In  bidding  the  ASCS  to  go  forth  and 
do  battle  on  behalf  of  the  "New  Era"  as 
he  now  prefers  to  call  It — since  the  Great 
Society  has  virtually  ruined  agricul- 
ture—Freeman was  In  effect  making 
100,000  tax-paid  propagandists — ^to  sell 
the  people  on  cosUy  farm  programs  paid 
for  by  their  own  tax  dollars. 

It  is  really  time  for  a  "New  EIra"  in 
America — ^not  the  warmed-up  programs 
of  the  1930's  as  espoused  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  an  era  where  farmers  can  farm 
their  land,  grow  crops  for  the  market, 
and  not  have  a  Big  Brother  leaning  over 
their  shoulders.  The  "Old  Era"  of  the 
Freemanized  farm  has  proven  that  It 
is  the  worst  thing  since  crickets  for  the 
American  farmer. 


LOWER  DEBT  LIMIT  MEANS  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottikger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
considerable  study  and  soul  searching 
before  voting  yesterday  against  Increas- 
ing the  national  debt  limit  to  $365  bil- 
lion. I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset 
that  my  vote  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  U.S.  poUcies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
My  vote  against  increasing  the  debt  limit 
was  a  vote  for  sound  fiscal  management, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
House  2  years  ago,  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  what  I  consider 
unsound  fiscal  policies.  In  1965,  in  1966, 
and  again  this  year,  soaring  prices  and 
inflation  constitute  our  foremost  do- 
mestic problem.  Every  family  in  America 
Is  affected,  particularly  lower  and  mlddle- 
mcome  families  and  retirees  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

I  have  backed  up  my  expressions  of 
concern  by  voting  against  those  Federal 
programs  which  I  felt  could  be  deferred 


or  eliminated,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principal  factor  in  our  inflation- 
ary spirit  is  the  vast  increase  in  Federal 
spending.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  voted 
against  more  than  $24  billion  in  uimeces- 
sary  spending.  Since  the  90th  Congress 
convened,  I  have  voted  against  more  than 
$3  billion  in  unnecessary  appropriations. 

Yet,  the  administration  has  continued 
to  insist  upon  funds  for  programs  which 
are  clearly  deferrable,  such  as  $5  billion 
for  a  civHian  supersonic  transport  and 
recent  release  of  more  than  $2  billion 
for  public  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  made  only  timorous  requests  for 
fimds  for  truly  vital  programs  such  as 
aid  to  education,  job  training,  and  the 
various  antlpoverty  efforts. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  cost  of  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  and  still  carry  on 
needed  domestic  programs  without  the 
repressive  across-the-board  tax  increase 
the  administration  apparently  Intends  to 
request,  the  answer  is  simple:  reduce 
nonessential  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  sole  reason 
for  my  vote  against  the  debt  limit  In- 
crease: to  convince  the  administration 
that  it  must  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  its 
budget  and  to  establish  realistic  priori- 
ties. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  I  will 
not  support  a  general  tax  Increase  and 
that  I  will  continue  to  vote  against  every 
spending  measure  with  "fat"  In  it  until 
a  policy  of  soimd  fiscal  management  Is 
adopted  and  implemented. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
ACHIEVEMENT  AT  HUNTERS 
POINT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  renmrlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  fall  I  told  the  Congress  of 
the  excellent  work  "youth  for  service,"  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  in 
San  Francisco,  performed  during  the 
disturbance  at  Hunters  Point.  Those 
young  people,  in  the  face  of  great  per- 
sonal danger,  helped  greatly  In  restor- 
ing the  peace  during  those  tense  Octo- 
ber days.  This  summer  I  am  happy  to 
report  again  about  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  achievement  at  Hunters  Point. 
This  time  the  story  is  about  23  young 
men  who  have  escaped  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  and  unemployable. 

For  the  past  5  months,  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  area  of  last  year's  riots, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been 
conducting  £M:tivities  at  Himters  Point 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  young  men  as- 
signed to  the  shipyard  for  work  training 
and  experience  have  just  completed  the 
program.  They  were  part  of  a  larger 
group  of  185  young  men  and  women  en- 
rolled in  a  project  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission  as 
part  of  the  department  of  labor's  youth 
employment  program  administered  by 
the  bureau  of  work  programs. 


The  success  story  of  these  school  drop- 
outs, recruited  from  areas  of  concen- 
trated poverty  in  San  Francisco,  is  help- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  myth  that  dis- 
advantaged yoimg  people  cannot  become 
productive  citizens,  capable  of  handling 
skilled  jobs. 

After  only  5  months  of  training,  all 
23,  who  had  no  previous  machine  shop 
experience,  have  passed  the  civil  service 
examination  and  qualified  as  machinist 
helpers.  Seven  already  have  full-time 
jobs,  earning  $2.87  an  hour;  the  other 
16  continue  to  further  their  training  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  will 
be  taken  on  full  time  as  openings  occur. 
Of  the  seven,  three  are  employed  as 
machinist  helpers,  two  as  laborers,  one 
as  a  trainee  in  the  drafting"  department, 
and  another  as  an  assistant  In  the  elec- 
trical department. 

These  successes  are  the  result  of  the 
imagination  and  dedication  of  men  in 
the  Industrial  relations  office  of  the  ship- 
yard and  the  public  utUltles  commis- 
sion's water  department.  Impressed  with 
the  waste  of  human  resources  in  the 
area,  they  devised  a  program  that  car- 
ried the  concept  of  work  experience  into 
the  field  of  prevocational  training. 

The  Navy  has  become  so  involved  in 
the  project  that  the  shipyard  comman- 
dant. Adm.  J.  H.  McQullken,  not  only 
helped  draw  up  the  plans  together  with 
James  K.  Carr.  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission's general  manager,  but  stills 
drops  into  the  training  section  from  time 
to  time  to  see  how  the  new  recruits  are 
getting  along.  He  also  made  possible  the 
release  of  stored  Navy  equipment  for 
use  in  the  shop,  and  freed  a  room  for 
basic  education  classes. 

The  plan  combines  32  hours  of  ma- 
chine shop  training  and  work  on  the 
job.  To  help  the  boys  learn  faster,  Navy 
machinists  created  a  complete  machine 
shop  MTlth  machine  tools,  work  benches, 
tool  storage  cabinets,  training  aids,  and 
kits  of  personal  handtools.  There  the 
enrollees  made  rough  dies,  which  the 
skilled  Navy  craftsmen  milled  down  to 
size.  During  another  phase  of  training 
the  boys  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
men  who  carefully  explained  each  step 
of  the  process  as  they  worked.  During 
this  period  general  industrial  discipline, 
safety  and  manual  dexterity  were  em- 
phasized. 

Shop  head  E.  W.  Miller  called  this 
phase  "eminently  successful."  He  cited 
the  excellent  safety  record,  the  type  axKl 
quality  of  the  work  pieces  produced,  the 
excellent  hous^eeplng  practices,  and  the 
desire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  to 
advance. 

To  provide  the  trainees  with  a  better 
background  in  basic  English  and  mathe- 
matics, a  professor  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  was  brought 
in.  Whenever  possible  the  subject  mat- 
ter was  related  to  the  work  experience. 
The  young  men  also  learned  to  handle 
the  tsrpes  of  questions  given  in  the  Fed- 
eral employment  examinations.  So  good 
was  rapiwrt  between  the  teacher  and  the 
students  that  these  high  school  dropouts 
requested  and  received  cm  additional  2 
to  3  hours  of  classes  a  week. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  bene- 
fit the  boys  gained  from  the  program  was 
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their  •cquaintance  with  the  Navy  crafts- 
men. They  showed  the  boys  the  value  of 
craftsmanship  ad  Instilled  In  them  pride 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  of  men 
like  Oscar  Ortiz,  tool  and  die  maker, 
played  an  equally  import  part  in  the  pro- 
gram's success.  Oritz  and  his  wife,  a  San 
Francisoo  schoolteacher,  devoted  many 
hours  of  their  own  time  to  help  some 
of  the  young  men  with  language  and 
other  academic  problems.  They  practi- 
cally "adopted"  one  youth  from  Cen- 
tral America  who  spoke  no  English  when 
he  entered  the  program. 

The  Implications  are  obvious:  Oiven 
the  opportunity  for  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  "experience" — a  combina- 
tion of  good  training,  work  experience, 
remedial  education,  and  personal  guid- 
ance and  concern — high  school  dropouts 
who  may  be  ripe  for  further  rebellion  can 
beccone  productive  skilled  workers,  able 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket. 


THE  OBLTQATION   TO   SPEAK   OUT 
AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 

Mr.  BRINKIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\inantmoug  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BtrxTOHl  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoia  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BORTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  group  of  51  lawyers  in  our  city  of 
San  Francisco  recently  Issued  Jointly 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding 
statement  In  the  belief,  as  they  stated  at 
the  time,  "that  the  critical  Issues  of  the 
day  call  for  renewed  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  democratic  society." 

Among  the  signers  of  the  statement 
were  the  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Vincent  Culllnan;  a 
past  president,  Mr.  Brent.  M.  Abel,  as 
well  as  top  San  Francisco  leaders  in  both 
major  political  parties. 

I  should  like  to  enter  this  highly  sig- 
nificant statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  in  order  to  share  its  thoughtful  and 
articulately  stated  contents  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  statement  is  entitled  "The 
Obligation  To  Speak  and  the  Right  To 
Dissent." 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  bar  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  this  nation  to 
reaffirm  Ita  determination  to  exist  as  a  free 
democratic  society,  where  the  right  to  discuss, 
to  dlsaent.  and  lawfuUy  to  protest  In  support 
of  one's  convictions  is  nurtured  and  re- 
spected. If  this  i^lnciple  of  democratic  self 
government  Is  to  exist  in  any  meaningful 
sense  at  all.  It  must  exist  In  times  of  stress 
and  crisis  as  well  as  In  times  of  ease  and 
conMnsus;  It  must  exist  and  be  exercised 
before  fateful  decisions  are  made  so  as  to 
influence  those  decisions:  and  it  must  pro- 
tect impopular  as  well  as  popular  expressions 
of  opinion. 

We  state  these  principles  because  we  hear 
With  Increasing  frequency  the  charge,  either 
in  so  many  words  or  in  substance,  that  any 
dissent  or  protest  from  our  present  policies 
In  Vietnam  "gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"  and  Impedes  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Such  charges  can  have  only  one  purpose — 
or  at  least  only  one  effect — to  reduce  debate. 


to  limit  discussion,  to  frighten  the  people 
from  a  legitimate  expression  of  their  views 
on  the  critical  Issues  upon  which  the  very 
life  of  our  nation  may  depend. 

As  lawyers  we  deplore  any  intimidation  of 
lawful  protest  or  debate.  We  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  answers  %o  the  critical  problems 
with  which  we  are  oonfronted  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aiSalrs.  In  varying  degrees,  some  of 
us  are  hawlu  and  some  of  us  are  doves.  But 
we  are  all  convinced  that  the  one  stire  way 
not  to  arrive  at  a  wis*  course,  which  has  the 
Informed  support  of  the  people,  is  to  stifle 
debate  and  to  insulate  our  national  policies 
from  all  dissent. 

Sound  poUdes  do  not  need  to  be  shielded 
from  debate;  they  thrive  on  it.  And  luisound 
policies  do  not  achieve  merit  by  being  In- 
siUated  from  public  dlBcusslon.  Until  our 
nation's  leaders  ask  for  and  obtain  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  authority  to  silence  dis- 
cussion and  dissent,  let  it  not  l>e  demanded 
or  expected  that  we  conduct  our  affairs  as 
if  such  a  step  had  been  taken.  In  support  of 
these  views,  we  suggest  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

First:  Those  who  would  discourage  free 
expression  of  opinioDB  and  orderly  dissent 
always  assert  that  they  personally  favor  free- 
dom of  speech;  that  they  fully  subscribe  to 
the  right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  as- 
semble, to  protest,  an4  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  free  men  In  a  democratic  society.  They 
explain  however,  that  our  adversaries  do  not 
understand  our  concept  of  democracy  and 
may  not  fully  appreciate  that  our  national 
policies  evolve  from  a  process  of  free  discus- 
sion and  interchange  of  views.  Accordingly, 
such  adversaries  may  mistake  discussion  and 
debate  for  lack  of  reeolutlon  or  patriotism. 
These  fair  weather  disciples  of  democracy 
proceed  then  to  their  Inevitable  conclvtsion: 
we  must  run  our  democratic  institutions  in 
a  way  which  will  ro6l  the  opposition..  We 
must  adopt  the  very  form  of  decision-making 
against  which  we  are  said  to  be  fighting,  i.e. 
totalitarian  thought  control  by  political 
leaders.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  win  a  battle  and  lose  a  war.  If  we 
are  to  embrace  this  philosophy,  let  us  make 
no  pretense  of  loving  liberty;  let  us  simply 
concede  that  we  surrender  to  that  which 
we  deplore,  and  take  our  censorship  pure, 
without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy. 

Second:  Legitimate  debate  and  orderly  pro- 
test— and  that  is  all  we  are  talking  about — 
are  needed  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  nation's 
leaders.  Our  govemmeckt  is  based  on  a  con- 
sensus of  the  governed.  It  is  important  that. 
In  determining  that  eonsensvis.  our  leaders 
have  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  Yet,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency we  hear  views  expressed  privately, 
with  the  comment  that  the  speaker  would 
prefer  not  to  state  such  views  publicly.  This 
nation  can  ill  afford  to  allow  such  feelings  to 
gain  currency.  Once  wa  embark  upon  a  course 
of  stifling  discussion,  whether  by  outright 
censorship,  by  Intimidation  or  by  innuendo, 
we  deprive  our  leaders  of  what  they  need 
most :  guidelines  from  the  millions  of  people 
they  are  called  upon  to  lead;  a  measurement 
of  their  temper  and  resolution;  empathy  with 
their  desires. 

In  short,  to  stifle  debate  Is  to  deprive 
democracy  of  its  strongest  weapon — the  In- 
formed consensus  of  an  enlightened  people  on 
a  course  of  conduct,  communicated  to  Its 
leaders.  And  in  that  debate,  responsible 
criticism  can  be  more  constructive  than  in- 
difference or  unthinking  approval. 

Third:  Once  we  countenance  intimidation 
of  debate  and  dissent  regarding  our  national 
policies,  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Our 
progress  in  degeneracy  from  a  freedom  lov- 
ing. Informed  and  concerned  people.  In- 
terested in  the  affairs  at  state,  proceeds  at  an 
alarming  rate.  More  and  more  of  us  wash  our 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  And  when  we 
do  that,  we  get  what  we  deserve — policies 
dictated    by    military    and    political    minds 
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shielded  from  the  views  of  the  people.  Once 
those  who  peacefully  march  in  protest  have 
been  dispersed,  how  long  will  we  tolerate  the 
opinion  polls  showing  any  degree  of  dissent? 
And  once  the  polls  have  been  eliminated 
or  emasculated,  how  can  we  Justify  allow- 
Ing  oior  senators  and  congressmen  to  make 
speeches  in  the  halls  of  Congress  criticizing 
the  policies  being  pursued?  As  we  ride  to 
and  fro  upon  this  tiger  of  intimidation,  we 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  dismount 
Fourth:  The  most  difficult  argument  l« 
that  by  any  dissent  or  discussion  we  are  "let- 
ting down"*  our  young  men  in  Vietnam.  But 
are  we?  If  these  young  men  (and  many  of  us 
were  In  similar  straits  not  too  long  ago 
or  he.ve  sons  who  face  these  perils)  are  not 
fighting  for  democracy,  the  right  to  "speak 
out,"  and  to  live  as  free  men.  what  are  tliey 
fighting  for?  More  than  that,  what  of  the 
fate  of  the  thousands  of  troops — and  perhape 
millions — who  will  follow? 

Fifth :  There  are  two  ways  to  answer  argu- 
ments  with  which  we  do  not  agree  in  respect 
of  the  Vietnam  situation.  The  first  Is  by 
seeking  to  discredit  our  adversary.  Doves  are 
accused  of  "giving  every  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  that  they  can";  certain  bawki 
are  accused  of  advocating  escalation  of  com- 
bat for  others  despite  their  own  failure  to 
enlist  In  World  War  II.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  replies  do  not  really  answer  argument! 
but  are  directed  mainly  at  dissuading  the 
proponent  from  even  making  them. 

The  second  approach  is  to  consider  argu- 
ments on  their  merits,  dispassionately  and 
without  rancor,  advancing  such  opposlni 
contentions  as  one  has. 

It  may  be  that  both  approaches  are  with- 
in the  technical  limits  of  free  speech;  but  we 
firmly  believe  that  only  the  latter  Is  truly 
consistent  with  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  policy  underlying  the 
constitutional  guarantees.  The  first  approach 
smothers  discussion  and  discourages  In- 
quiry. The  second  approach  promotes  critical 
analysis  and  encourages  understanding.  The 
Issues  this  country  faces  today  are  so  serious 
and  complex  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  choose 
the  former. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  out  is  ever  increas- 
ing escalation.  But  the  American  public  Is 
entitled  to  consider  and  freely  debate  the 
possible  consequences  before  they  occur  (e.g., 
bombing  of  China,  land  warfare  on  the 
Asian  continent)  and  the  alternatives.  If 
any,  while  they  exist  (e.g.  disengagement, 
Oavln-type  defense  zones,  insistence  on 
8EATO  participation,  negotiations,  etc.).  If 
out  of  such  debate  and  discussions  and  af- 
firmation and  dissent,  comes  a  sounder 
policy  and  a  course  of  action  which  ends 
the  confiict  sooner  and  with  less  human 
suffering,  then  it  is  for  the  common  good, 
both  for  those  who  now  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  war  and  for  those  who  may  be 
spared  them  in  the  future. 

As  lawyers,  we  have  watched  this  great 
nation  during  the  past  several  months  begin 
to  descend  incontinently,  fecklessly,  the 
stairway  which  leads  to  a  dark  chamber— 
the  end  of  rational  debate,  dispassionate  dis- 
cussion, and  legitimate  protest  We  believe 
we,  and  our  fellow  citizens,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  speak  up  and  speak  out  on  the  grave 
Issues  of  the  day;  and  the  right  to  do  so 
without  fear  or  recrimination.  We  beUeve 
our  newspapers,  our  colimmists,  and  our 
representatives  should  say  so,  plainly  and 
uneqxiivocally.  And  we  subscribe  to  the  in- 
cisive obeervatlon  of  Dante  that  "the  hottest 
places  In  Hades  are  reserved  for  those  who, 
in  a  period  of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their 
neutrality." 

The  statement  is  signed  by  the  foliow- 
Ing  San  Francisco  members  of  the  bar: 
Brent  M.  Abel.  Arthur  R.  Albretch, 
PhiUp  H.  Angell.  Richard  J.  Archer, 
John  P.  Austin,  John  B.  Bates,  Peter  H. 
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Behr,  John  L.  Bradley.  William  M.  Brin- 
ton,  Miles  A.  Cobb. 

William  K.  Coblentz.  Vincent  Culllnan, 
William  I.  Edlund,  Donald  P.  Falconer, 
James  B.  Frankel,  Pembroke  Oochnauer, 
Lawrence  Goldberg,  A.  Crawford  Greene, 
Jr.,  Joseph  R.  Orodln,  Jc^hn  N.  Hauser, 
Laufler  T.  Hayes. 

Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Henry  W.  Howard, 
Raymond  W.  Ickes,  Edward  E.  Kall- 
gren,  Charles  W.  Kenady,  Jr.,  Roger 
Kent,  Marshall  W.  Krause,  George  E. 
Link,  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  Clark  W. 
Maser,  Graham  B.  Moody,  Jr.,  Albert  J. 
Moorman. 

Clarence  E.  Musto,  William  D.  McKee, 
Robert  Ohlbach.  Jack  H.  Olive,  Glrvan 
Peck,  Atherton  Phleger,  Edward  W. 
Rosston,  William  W.  Schwarzer,  Leonard 
M.  Sperry.  Jr.,  Hart  H.  Spiegel,  Robert 
Q.  Sproul,  Jr.,  David  Strain,  James  F. 
Thacher,  Peter  N.  Teige,  James  L.  Tip- 
ton, Gary  J.  Torre,  Gordon  M.  Weber. 
Max  Weingarten. 


WHAT  IS  THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST? 

Mr.  BRINKT.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cormaw]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CJeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cease- 
fire resolution  that  the  United  Nations 
has  so  ably  brought  forth  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis  has  given  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  the  tool  by  which  hostilities  can 
stop  and  negotiations  for  settlement  can 
begin.  This  of  course  depends  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  by  all  the 
Arab  States. 

The  stunning  success  of  Israel's  valiant 
army  has  removed  the  military  threat  to 
Its  borders.  Israel  has  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  UJJ.  cease-flre  resolution  if  the 
Arab  nations  do  likewise.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  believe  they  will  do  so.  Now  that  we 
are  at  this  point  in  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
what  is  the  next  step? 

Israel  must,  by  some  means,  realize  a 
condition  of  permanent  peace.  At  this 
time  and  this  place  In  history,  the  world 
must  recognize  that  permanent  peace 
must  come  to  the  Middle  East. 

Little  will  be  availed,  even  in  the  wake 
of  Israel's  remarkable  victories,  if  the 
Arab  nations  do  not  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Israeli  State.  The  Arab  world  must  accept 
the  permanancy  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
AH  other  points  of  dispute  over  the  past 
20  years,  other  than  this  one.  can  be 
negotiated.  There  must  be  no  attempt  on 
our  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  to  urge  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
lorces  from  any  occupied  points  until 
the  permanancy  of  the  State  of  Israel 
nas  been  accepted  by  all  the  Arab  na- 
tions. The  United  Nation's  lack  of  capac- 
ity to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
nas  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  will 
be  unable  to  do  so  in  the  future  if  Israel's 
sovereignty  is  not  recognized  by  the  en- 
tire world. 

Now  that  the  military  eflTort  Is  almost 
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over,  we  must  help  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  find  a  way  to  lasting  peace. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  for  success  to- 
ward this  end  because  these  nations  in- 
herently complement  each  other  rather 
than  compete  with  each  other.  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations  have  given  to  the  world 
an  enriched  cultural  inheritance;  their 
land  is  the  cradle  of  the  religious  beliefs 
that  have  given  meaning  to  man's  ex- 
istence since  the  world's  history  began. 
The  political,  social,  and  economic  costs 
of  maintaining  a  permanent  military 
force  are  high  for  any  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  can — 
and  must  be  encouraged  to — work  to- 
gether so  that  the  life  of  each  citizen  of 
each  nation  can  be  enriched  and  that  the 
economic  and  cultural  gains  of  the 
coim tries  will  flourish. 

The  Arab  nations  would  be  wise  to  im- 
mediately accept  the  permanancy  of  the 
State  of  Israel  so  that  both  sides  could 
get  on  with  the  settlement  of  the  other 
points  of  dispute.  The  avowed  Arab  point 
of  view  has  been  that  they  have  been 
at  war  with  Israel  since  1948.  As  long 
as  this  point  of  view  is  permitted  to  exist, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  Israel  or  for 
the  world. 


GIANT  AUTOMOBILE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS CONTINUE  TO  DISCRIMI- 
NATE AGAINST  INDEPENDENT  GA- 
RAGES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cor  man]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  with  the  monopolistic  prac- 
tices of  two  giants  of  American  industry. 
I  refer  to  General  Motors  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  in  the  sale  of  captive  parts 
manufactured  only  by  or  for  General 
Motors  and  Ford  and  supplied  only  to 
franchised  dealers  of  their  automobiles. 
By  such  practices  they  are  denying  the 
independent  repair  shop  owners  the 
needed  equipment  to  compete  with  them 
in  this  country  of  free  enterprise. 

My  investigation  into  this  matter  re- 
veals that  the  independent  garage  owner 
must  purchase  automobile  body  parts 
from  franchised  dealers  for  work  his 
customers  ask  him  to  perform  on  their 
car  which  has  been  damaged  in  an  acci- 
dent. This  system  makes  it  most  difficult 
for  the  independent  garageman  to  com- 
pete since  the  franchised  dealer  is  grant- 
ed discounts  on  these  parts  by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  they  are  not  passed  on  to 
the  independent  because  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  will  not  permit  their  fran- 
chised dealers  to  do  so. 

We  are  nearing  the  80  million  figure  of 
registered  passenger  vehicles  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  15  million 
trucks  and  buses  which  travel  on  our 
streets  and  highways.  As  we  all  know, 
there  are  thousands  of  automobile  acci- 
dents dally  in  this  country.  Nearly  all 
of  the  cars  Involved  in  these  accidents  are 


in  need  of  body  replacement  parts  or  the 
repair  and  straightening  at  such  things 
as  fenders,  bunu>ers,  and  door  panels. 

According  to  the  May  1966  issue  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion magazine,  which  is  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  franchised  automobile 
dealers,  only  34  percent  of  the  repair 
work  could  be  handled  by  the  dealer  re- 
pair shops.  This,  of  course,  throws  a 
whopping  66  percent  of  automobile  body 
r^air  work  on  the  shoulders  of  the  inde- 
pendent garage  repair  shops.  There  are 
approximately  250,000  independents  en- 
gaged in  this  field.  They  employ  a  large 
force  of  skilled  repairmen  to  work  on  our 
cars. 

The  report  of  the  1963  census  of  busi- 
ness, published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  shows  that  auto  repair  garages 
had  receipts  totaling  $9,032,057,000  and 
that  they  paid  to  their  employees 
$1,913,440,000  in  wages.  Their  total  em- 
ployment figure  at  that  time  was  472,441. 
You  can  readily  see  from  these  official 
statistics  that  these  small  businessmen 
are  indeed  a  very  important  dement  in 
the  economy  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure 
that  the  next  business  census  will  ^ow 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  By  way  of  comparison,  I 
note  from  the  same  source  that  there 
were  28.621  franchised  passenger  car 
dealers  in  the  United  States  dealing  in 
domestic  made  vehicles.  A  great  many  of 
these  maintain  autonxtbile  body  repair 
shops;  however,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
they  are  limited  in  the  number  of  repair 
Jobs  which  they  can  handle. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  here  to- 
day Is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
wholly  unfair  advantage  which  these 
two  automotive  giants  have  granted 
their  franchised  dealers  at  the  expense 
of  a  major  portion  of  the  automobile 
repair  industry.  The  one  notable  excep- 
tion to  this  Intolerable  practice  is  Chrys- 
ler Corp.,  which  agreed  in  1866  to  grant  a 
12-percent  discount  to  your  local  repair- 
man, thereby  permitting  competition  In 
the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  Chrysler, 
by  this  action,  clearly  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  independent  garagemen  to  the 
motoring  public.  I  regret  I  cannot  say 
the  same  about  their  two  major  com- 
petitors. 

My  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Independent  Garage 
Owners  of  America,  representing  250.000 
automobile  repair  shops  in  the  50  States. 
This  association  has  been  attempting  to 
encourage  price  equity  by  General 
Motors  and  Ford.  Thus  far  they  have 
made  no  headway.  Neither  firm  >i«m; 
deigned  to  hold  any  discussions  with 
them,  I  am  told.  The  IGOA,  hi  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  some  corrective  action, 
has  launched  a  campaign  entitled  "Get 
Reforms    in    Purchasing    Equity."    You 

Will  notice  the  use  of  the  flr«t  letter  of 
each  word  in  this  campaign  spell  out  the 
word  gripe.  How  appropriate.  R^^re- 
sentatives  of  the  association  have  indi- 
cated that  their  sole  objective  is  to  ob- 
tain the  same  parts  cost  advantage  as 
that  given  to  new  car  dealers  by  the 
manufacurers.  It  would  seem  that  this 
is  a  most  reasonable  goal.  C^irysler  has 
done  so  and  finds  It  good  business  in 
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ttaftt.lt  provides  many  additional  soiirces 
of  proper  repair  service  to  the  purchasers 
of  their  products. 

Tbe  basic  national  policy  of  this  Qov- 
emmeDt  Is  to  esieounce  competition,  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  monopoUee  and  to 
provide  purchasers  with  alternate  sources 
of  MQVlies  and  servloes.  Our  economy  Is 
inoreaalngly  dependent  upon  automotive 
tranoxvtation.  Repair  parts  are  vital  to 
the  functioning  of  our  automobiles.  There 
is  no  ounpetitlon  in  the  production  of 
automobile  body  pcurts  and  certain  other 
parts  as  welL  They  are  lystrlbuted  only 
by  the  manuf  aeturer. 

In  the  ezecuUve  branch,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  keenly  aware  of 
this  subject  and  Is  currently  conducting 
Investlgationfi  into  pricing  practices  ot 
Ford  and  General  Motors.  The  legisla- 
tive braudi  is  also  knowledg«Rble  con- 
cerning these  praetices.  Congressional 
committees  interested  in  maintaining 
competition  in  Interstate  commerce  have 
heard  testimimy  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  automotive  repair  industry, 
lifany  individual  Memb^v  of  Ccxigress 
have  heard  from  their  constituents  as 
well  as  from  jjeople  In  the  Industry  c<ki- 
cemlng  this  problem.  They  ask,  "What 
has  happened  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  this  land  which  state  there  shall  be 
free  and  open  competition?  Why  do  we 
permit  monopolistic  practices  to  con- 
tinue when  the  statutes  say  there  shall 
be  none?"  They  say  the  big  ccxiioratlons 
are  getting  bigger,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen are  not  getting  a  fair  deal. 

I  am  told  that  for  many  years  General 
Motors  and  Ford  have  given  their  fran- 
chlsed  dealers  a  discount  of  25  to  30  per- 
cent from  suggested  retail  list  price  on 
various  sheetmetal  replacement  parts 
such  as  hoods,  door  panels,  trunk  lids, 
and  BO  forth.  They  do  not  give  this  profit 
margin  to  independent  garages.  Now, 
suppose  you  are  involved  in  an  accident 
which  results  in  a  damaged  fender  that 
must  be  replaced. 

The  Insurance  carrier  will  ask  you 
to  obtain  two  or  three  estimates.  Your 
first  Impulse  is  to  have  your  favor- 
ite garageman  do  the  job.  He  gives  you 
an  estimate  of  $75  for  a  new  fender,  plus 
a  charge  of  $20  for  labor,  resulting  in  a 
total  cost  of  $95.  Tour  second  estimate 
is  obtained  from  the  dealer  from  whom 
your  car  was  purchased.  Remembering 
the  dealer  ia  allowed  up  to  25-  to  30-per- 
cent discount,  he  may  charge  you  from 
$64.75  for  the  fender,  representing  actual 
cost  to  him,  up  to  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  $75,  plus  whatever  li^r  costs 
he  tacks  on  in  addition.  Obviously  you 
can  see  who  has  the  upper  hand  in  get- 
ting your  repair  Job.  In  this  same  vein, 
I  have  heard  of  some  Instances  of  re- 
bates to  insurance  companies  when  they 
InsiBt  <»  repair  work  beiiue  performed 
by  the  franohlsed  dealer.  If  this  is  a 
wldeoDread  practice,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  inquire  further  mto  the  matter. 

Apropos  to  the  subject  of  my  remarks, 
I  noted  with  much  interest  some  state- 
ments made  by  James  M.  Roche,  presi- 
dent of  Gteneral  Mbtors  Corp.,  in  a  speech 
before  the  1966  annual  convention,  of  the 
Automotive  Service  Industry  Association. 
He  said: 


One  Important  Invigorating  element  In  our 
Industry  (automotive)  Is  competition.  No 
Industry  is  more  cx)mpetltive.  In  our  Industry 
competition  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  free  enterprise  syttem.  And  in  America 
free  enterprise  mecme  freedom  to  succeed 
tbroucb  service.  Tbere  Is  no  room  in  tbls 
business  for  tboae  wbo  do  not  subecribe  to 
this  phlloeophy.  Competition  and  growth 
also  bring  chaUengea.  One  of  our  major  chal- 
lenges at  the  present  time  Is  service. 

How  commendable  Mr.  Roche's  re- 
marks are.  How  correct  he  is  when  he 
says  that  free  enterprise  means  freedom 
to  succeed  through  service.  How  apt  his 
analysis  of  the  automotive  Industry  as  a 
part  of  the  free  enterprise  system  but 
how  wrong  he  is  when  he  says  that  com- 
petition Is  a  way  of  life  when  applied  to 
the  practices  of  his  own  firm  with  re- 
spect to  the  Nation's  independent  ga- 
ragemen.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  both  General  Motors  and  Ford 
will  see  fit  to  Join  their  competitors,  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  and  make  available  to 
the  Nation's  independent  garagemen  the 
same  discounts  which  are  offered  to  their 
franchised  dealers. 

The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  been  examining  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  corrective  action  must 
be  taken.  This  coidd  best  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
these  two  firms.  In  the  absence  of  such 
voluntary  action,  it'  is  clear  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  duty  to  act  to  preserve 
competitive  forces  within  the  automotive 
repair  industry. 


AUTOMOBILB  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  much  concern  to  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  on  June  5  regarding  automobile 
liability  insurance  policies  and  the  great 
and  immediate  need  for  public  hearings 
on  the  controversy.  This  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  congressional  re- 
marks during  the  patrt  few  months. 

Serious  charges  have  been  directed 
against  the  auto  insurance  industry. 
Many  insurance  companies  are  claiming 
financial  difScultles  because  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. My  colleagues,  Mr.  Cahill  from 
New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Gkezn  from  Penn- 
sylvania, have  wisely  called  for  "a  broad 
examination  by  Congress  of  the  auto  in- 
surance business." 

The  rising  cost  of  auto  Insurance  pre- 
miums, the  complaints  of  policyholders 
that  policies  are  unwarrantedly  can- 
celed in  many  Instances,  and  the  alleged 
discriminatory  practices  of  some  insur- 
ance companies  are  very  disturbing. 
Equally  disturbing  are  statements  from 
some  insurance  companies  that  the  in- 
creasing number  of  auto  accidents  and 
settlement  costs  are  causing  them  severe 
financial  difficulties.  With  some  83  mil- 


lion automobiles  on  the  road — and  this 
number  is  ever  increasing— it  is  time 
that  this  controversy  is  brought  into  the 
open  and  fuUy  debated. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  forum  where 
this  confused  issue  can  be  heard;  where 
a  good,  hard  look  can  be  talcen  at  what 
is  happening  in  this  country  where  a  sit- 
uation exists  in  which  more  than  $8 
billion  in  auto  tosurance  premiums  is 
written  annually  and  over  $4  billion  is 
paid  in  claims,  and  where  many  accusa- 
tions are  made  on  both  sides  concerning 
the  cause  of  skyrocketing  costs  of  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr. 
ORiEir,  should  be  commended  for  initiat- 
ing this  discussion.  We  need  to  get  all 
the  facts  and  we  need  to  find  a  course  of 
action  that  will  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  so  that 
adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  the 
public. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  O.  LATCH 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  f  Mr.  Hkxlong]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potot  in  the  Rkord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  this 
tribute  to  our  beloved  Chaplain,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Latch,  on  the  completion  of  his 
26  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  here  in  Washington. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
a  member  of  his  congregation  for  the  past 
few  years  and  I  have  constantly  been 
Inspired,  not  only  by  the  quality  of  his 
messages,  but  by  this  great  man  hlmsell. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him  at  Metro- 
politan, but  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  ever  so  fortunate  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  blessed  by  his  services 
to  us. 

X  know  he  has  carried  a  heavy  load  for 
the  past  year  with  his  ministry  as  well 
as  his  studies  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  one  could  not  detect  it 
from  the  quality  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered at  either  place.  Always  with  a 
smile,  a  kind  thought,  a  pleasant  word, 
a  friendly  sense  of  humor,  and  with  all 
a  deep  Christian  character — we  could 
not  have  done  better  in  our  selection  of 
a  Chaplain. 

I  am  delighted  for  him  and  his  dear 
wife  that  the  personal  physical  demands 
upon  them  will  be  lessened  and  that  the; 
will  be  able  to  spend  more  time  together 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM THROUGH  THE  SECURmf 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MutkI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  oiu*  very  active  United  Nations 
Association  in  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Fern  Mc- 
Questen,  has  commended  to  my  atten- 
tion a  thoughtful  article  in  the  May  20, 
1967,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  by  Editor 
William  Ewlng.  Mr.  Ewing  has  carefully 
analyzed  the  desirability  of  the  admin- 
istration's taking  the  initiative  in  seek- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
through  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  opinion  of  our  U.N  Association 
that  his  very  logical  summary  should  re- 
ceive wider  dissemination.  In  order  to 
share  Mr.  Ewing's  reasoned  ix>sltion  with 
my  colleagues.  I  insert  the  complete  text 
of  his  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Thdie's  Always  the  U.N. 
(By  wmiam  Ewlng) 

As  the  American  death  toll  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  passed  the  10,000  mark  this 
week,  the  Administration  was  reported  of- 
ficially to  be  considering  an  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  seek  a 
settlement. 

This  figure  of  10.000  American  dead  Is  high, 
In  terms  of  earlier  wars.  In  one  way  it  only 
emphasizes  the  diminutive  size,  by  compari- 
son, of  past  conflicts.  The  combined  total  of 
American  deaths  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Spanish-American  War,  all  historically  major 
conflicts,  did  not  equal  the  number  already 
klUed  In  Vietnam, 

Tbe  reason  Is  that  more  men  are  involved 
and  the  capacity  to  kill  is  greater.  One  man 
with  a  machlnegun  possesses  greater  destruc- 
tive power  than  a  whole  regiment  of  flint- 
locks in  1776. 

Official  confirmation  that  the  United 
States  Is  considering  an  appeal  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  came  Thursday  from  Secretary 
or  state  Dean  Rusk.  Mr.  Rusk  spoke  to  re- 
porters after  appearing  at  a  closed  meeting 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

Such  a  move  was  urged  twice  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  week  by  the  Majority  Leader.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield.  At  a  news  conference 
Thursday  President  Johnson  would  say 
merely  that  he  could  not  comment  on  the 
subject  at  that  time. 

There  are  reasons  in  principle  why  the  con- 
flict, an  undeclared  war.  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Security  Council.  There  are  also  the 
practical  reasons  which  made  critics  say  22 
years  ago  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  at  San  Francisco  that  it  would  serve 
very  well  for  keeping  unall  countries  in 
Une,  but  Its  Charter  provisions  could  never 
be  enforced  against  a  big  country  such  ms 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  because  of  the  imwlUingness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  place 
their  fates  In  the  hands  of  lesser  nations 
who  would  serve  on  the  Security  Council 
with  them  that  the  veto  was  devised.  All 
decisions  or  the  Security  Council  must  be 
unanimous,  so  that  a  single  dissent  can 
render  it  powerless  to  act. 

The  United  SUtee,  then,  in  a  strictly  prac- 
tical sense  does  not  have  to  fear  having  the 
Security  CouncU  consider  the  Vietnam  war. 
If  we  do  not  like  the  proposal  It  produces 
we  can  veto  it.  The  aUte  of  world  opinion 
being  what  it  is  today,  the  proposal  almoet 
wrUlnly  would  require  us  to  halt  uncondi- 
tionally the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  coiUd  reject  this,  along 
with  any  other  reconunendatlons  the  Ooimcil 
ffl'Bht  make.  But  the  AdminlstratloD  hardly 
*Mne8   to   place   Itself   in    the   position   of 


renouncing  a  settlement,  any  settlement, 
which  it  had  deliberately  aougbt.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  of  bad  faith.  Thus,  should 
the  United  States  turn  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, It  would  be  almost  bound  to  accept  wtiat 
the  Security  Council  reoonunended. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  two  very 
good  reasons  in  favor  of  placing  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  Security  Council. 

One  is  that  put  forth  by  Senator  Mansfield 
and  by  others  who  urge  restraint  on  the  Pres- 
ident. They  fear  the  war  Is  on  the  vwge  of 
getting  out  of  liand.  As  one  of  them,  Seimtor 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  has  said,  we  may  be 
nearlng  the  point  at  wlUch  any  possibility 
of  negotiation  will  be  foreclosed.  After  that 
tbe  decision  as  to  whether  to  end  the  war 
might  not  rest  with  us  but  with  the  enemy 
and  the  enemy's  supporters. 

The  other  reason  is  simply  one  of  face- 
saving.  It  may  be  that  the  Administration  has 
begun  to  recognize  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  dUuted  the  N<»i;h  Vietnamese 
will  to  fight.  It  has  been  two  years  and 
three  months  since  the  bombing  was  begun 
for  the  announced  purpose  of  baiting  infiltra- 
tion into  the  South.  Today  infiltration  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

In  all  their  own  propaganda  and  pro- 
noimcements,  the  N<»'th  Vietnamese  have  put 
first  priority  on  an  "unconditional"  halt  to 
the  bombing.  The  President  haa  reoeatediy 
offered  to  lialt  the  bombing  for  something — 
"almost  anything" — in  return.  Hanoi  has  said 
as  repeatedly  "No."  "You  stop  the  bombing," 
Hanoi  has  said  In  effect.  "Then  we  will  decide 
whether  we  will  talk.  There  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  conditioning  one  on  the  other." 

It  would  be  most  dlfflcult  for  the  Admin- 
istration, having  resisted  this  position  for  so 
long,  to  retreat  at  this  point  and  thus  admit 
that  the  lives  of  men  lost  meanwhile  had 
been  spent  in  vain.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Administration  was  right  In  the  past  it  Is 
right  now,  and  If  It  Is  wrong  now  It  has  t>een 
wrong  In  the  past. 

The  admission  of  error  would  sting  less  deep 
If  It  were  to  come  in  the  guise  of  a  United 
Nations  proposal. 

That  the  Administration  U  less  warlike 
than  It  was  a  year  or  six  months  ago  seems 
demonstrable — in  the  President's  pronotinoe- 
ment,  in  Secretary  McNamara's  statement 
this  week  that  no  new  troop  transfers  to 
Vietnam  are  in  the  Immediate  ofllng,  and  in 
the  now  vague,  but  discernible,  movements 
to  place  the  Issue  before  the  United  Nations. 


THE  OPEN  SPACE  LAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  Wh^liam  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Ut.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
and  broaden  the  open  space  land  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  assist  local 
communities  in  preserving  and  develop- 
ing land  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses, for  scenic  beauty,  or  for  historic 
value. 

This  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  G.  O'Hara,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

As  Congressman  O'Hara  has  pointed 
out  in  his  statement  on  behalf  of  this 
bill,  too  many  Americans  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  outdoor  rec- 


reation. President  Johnson  has  urged 
prompt  action  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
I  agree  that  it  is  truly  vital. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  use  of  Na- 
tional and  State  parks  has  Increased 
nearly  threefold,  and  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade it  is  estimated  that  recreation  de- 
mands will  outstrip  population  growth 
by  at  least  2  to  1.  The  need  for  a  planned 
program  to  alleviate  this  problem  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  obvious. 

The  open  space  land  program  is  the 
only  Federal  program  which  is  designed 
specifically  to  help  local  coizmiunities 
solve  this  growing  problem.  Just  this 
week,  two  open  space  grants  totaling 
more  than  $222,000  were  made  to  help 
expand  existing  park  areas  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Congressman  CHara's  legislation, 
which  my  bill  duplicates,  would  double 
the  funds  authorized  imder  the  open 
space  program  for  land  acquisition  and 
development.  It  would  also  liberalize  the 
present  law  and  diversify  the  type  of 
facilities  which  would  be  constructed. 

If  Americans  of  the  1970's  and  1980's 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  mjoy  the 
great  outdoors,  this  Congress  must  take 
action  now  to  make  certain  that  there 
will  be  enough  land  and  facilities  avcdl- 
able.  Not  only  must  we  have  national 
parks  and  forests,  but  we  must  have 
playgrounds,  neighborhood  and  regional 
parks,  baseball  diamonds,  swimming 
pools,  beaches,  tennis  courts,  and  other 
faciUties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
thought  to  this  problem,  and  to  support 
this  or  other  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  I  have  outlined 
here. 


GROUP    TO     HELP     REHABILITATE 
JOB  CORPSMEN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  PordI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Ttit  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  additional  problons  in  re- 
moving the  young  men  and  women  fr<«n 
8U1  environment  to  the  Job  Corpe  to  a 
substantial  Job  is  that  the  process  is  en- 
tirely too  abrupt  for  some  youths  to 
accept.  Recently,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  relating  the  forma- 
tion of  a  private  noni»oAt  organization 
called  Joint  Action  in  Community  Serv- 
ice, Inc.  This  volimteer  organization  will 
have  the  primary  aim  of  helping  Job 
Corps  graduates  stay  employed  and  solve 
personal  problems  when  they  return  to 
their  local  communities.  The  article 
points  out  that  at  present,  the  organiza- 
tion is  oriented  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  faiths,  but  it  will  be 
broadened  to  include  all  faiths,  social 
service  agencies,  and  other  interested 
organizations. 

I  encourage  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  of  this  worthwhile  news  and  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Rccou: 
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OxotTP  To  Hklp  Rehabilxtatx  Job  Corfsmxn 

(ByWlUlamKUng) 

WA£HmGTOK,  May  4 — Creation  was  dlxclosed 
today  of  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
wblch  has  received  a  a214,&00  contract,  signed 
Jan.  30,  frcMn  the  war  on  ijoverty  to  help  Job 
corps  graduates  stay  employed  and  solve  per- 
Bonal  problems. 

Called  Joint  Action  in  Community  Service, 
Inc..  the  organisation  hopes  to  mobilize  as 
many  aa  80,000  volunteers  from  church  agen- 
cies, service  clubs,  business  associations,  and 
otber  groupa  across  the  nation  during  the 
next  year  to  assist  Job  corps  trainees  when 
tbey  return  to  local  communities. 


CBOaCH,     COMPANY     AID 

Roger  L.  Burgess,  the  group's  executive  di- 
rector, said  additional  funds  to  promote  the 
program  will  be  sought  from  church  agencies 
and  large  companies. 

At  present,  the  organization  is  primarily 
oriented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant faiths.  Burgess  said,  but  it  will  be 
broadened  to  include  all  faiths,  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  other  Interested  organiza- 
tions, working  within  existing  structures 
without  setting  up  any  new  network  for  the 
program. 

Burgess  said  about  160,000  trainees  will 
have  completed  training  in  Job  corpw  camps 
by  mld-19€8,  with  each  corpsman  costing 
the  taxpayers  $5,850  for  3,100  hours  of  train- 
ing and  instruction. 

crrxs    azTtrcES    pxookaics 

A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
group,  Thomas  D.  Hlnton,  also  a  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Community  service, 
said  .the  jobs  group  "will  mobilize.  Increase, 
and  cliannel  the  Interest  of  the  community 
in  the  job  corps  graduate  on  a  person-to-per- 
son basis." 

"It  will  work  If  we  use  the  same  effort  we 
used  to  resettle  the  Hungarian  refugees  10 
years  ago  and,  more  recently  to  resettle  the 
Cuban  refugees,"  Hlnton  said. 

The  deputy  director  of  the  organization 
will  be  J.  Daniel  Culhane,  for  20  years  the 
Washington  national  representative  of  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Earl  Hodge,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Methodist  inner  city  parish  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  be  director  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  which  oversees  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  He  will  begin  work  Monday  in 
Chicago. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  SOME  MAJOR 
ISSUES  FACING  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  BRilNKTiKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gmtleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  FOrdI 
may  extend  his  ronarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoho  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn»nGeoiKla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year,  I  mailed  questionnaires 
to  every  home  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, for  the  third  consecutive  year,  to 
help  determine  my  constituents'  view- 
points on  some  of  the  major  Issues  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today. 

Nearly  12,000  persons,  or  about  10  per- 
cent of  those  polled,  reqionded  to  this 
opinion  survey. 

Of  particular  interest  were  the  replies 
to  my  question:  "Which  course  of  action 
would  you  prefer  In  Vietnam."  Slightly 
more  than  half  voted  to  expand  our  mil- 
itary efforts;  27  percent  would  continue 
oiir  military  efforts  at  the  present  level, 


and  22  percent  favored  a  reduction  of 
military  efforts. 

Overwhelming  majorities  were  given  to 
proposed  Increases  in  social  security  ben- 
efits and  to  a  proposed  amendment  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  pro- 
vide for  direct,  popnilar  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  having  the  com- 
plete results  of  rriy  Questionnaire  survey 
printed  in  the  Congkessional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  Can  see  the  thinking 
of  my  constituents  in  Michigan's  15th 
Congressional  District  on  a  few  of  the 
important  issues  titat  must  be  decided 
by  this  Congress: 

Apkil  1967 

Dear  Friends:  Recently,  I  mailed  question- 
naires to  every  home  in  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District,  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
to  help  determine  my  constituents'  view- 
points on  some  of  ttie  major  issues  facing 
oiir  nation  today. 

Nearly  12,000  persons  responded  to  this 
public  opinion  poll.  Following  is  a  break- 
down of  the  replies  to  each  of  the  questions 
which  were  asked: 

1.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  minimum  social 
security  payments  fof  retirees,  from  $44  a 
month  to  $70.  as  proposed  by  President  John- 
son? 

Total    repUes 11,618 


Yes   (75  percent) 8,735 

No  (25  percent) 2,883 

If  so,  which  of  the  following  methods 
would  you  prefer  to  finance  the  higher  pay- 
ments? 

(a)  Increasing  the  withholding  payments 
from  paychecks. 

(b)  Taking  the  mooey  from  general  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Total    replies 9,433 


(a)  (37  percent) 8,521 

(b)  (63  percent) 6,912 

2.  Which  course  of  action  would  you  prefer 
in  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue  our  mUitary   efforts  at   the 
present  level. 

(b)  Expand  our  military  efforts. 

(c)  Reduce  our  military  efforts. 

Total   repUes 11.206 


(a)  (27  percent) 3,026 

(b)  (61  percent) -       6,763 

(c)  (22  percent) 2,417 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  temporary  Increase  in  in- 
come taxes  to  finance  rising  military  expend- 
itures In  Vietnam? 

Total    replies 10,  272 


Yes  (28  percent) 2.924 

No  (72  percent) 7,348 

If  not,  which  domestic  programs  would  you 
reduce? 

(a)  Federal  aid  to  education  or  Job  train- 
ing programs. 

(b)  Federal  subsidlts  for  agriculture  and 
business. 

(c)  Federally  flnanoed  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

Total  repUes 12,077 


(a)  (20  percent) 2,496 

(b)  (43  percent) 8,225 

(c)  (37  percent) 4,356 

4.  The  Nation's  Selective  S^lce  System 
(mUltary  draft)  Is  in  need  of  revision.  Would 
you  favor  any  of  the  foUowing  changes? 

(a)  Eliminate  deferments  fcx'  educational 
or  occupational  reasons. 

(b)  Increase  pay  a&d  fringe  benefits  for 
volunteers. 


(c)  Adopt  a  blind  drawing  (lottery)  sn 
tem  to  select  draftees. 

Total  replies '13, 009 

(a)  (34  percent) 4  36a 

(b)  (SSpercent) 493., 

(c)  (28  percent) s'^jq 

'Some  persons  checked  more  than  one 
answer. 

5.  Would  you  favor  outlawing  all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropplnit  ibuir 
glng)?  ^ 

Total  replies 8.391 

Yes    (34  percent) 3.821 

No   (66  percent) 5.570 

Would  you  rather  permit  them  only  in 
cases  of  national  security? 

Total    replies 8.376 

Yes  (74  percent)... 6.206 

No  (26  percent).. 2,170 

6.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  federal  aid  to 
municipal,  county  and  state  police  for  sal- 
aries, equipment  and  training? 

Total   replies 10,766 
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Yes  (51  percent) 5.496 

No  (49  percent).. 5.270 

7.  Do  you  favor  amending  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and 
provide  for  direct,  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President? 

Total   replies 11.599 

Yes  (81  jjercent) 9,357 

No  (19  percent) 2,242 

More  than  500  persons  who  returned  ques- 
tionnaires also  Included  written  comments 
on  some  of  the  questions,  and  on  other  luues. 
Each  of  these  persons  will  receive  an  In- 
dividual answer.  Since  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  acknowledge  each  of  tbe 
questionnaires,  I  am  using  this  Newsletter 
to  report  on  the  results,  and  to  briefly  out- 
Une  my  viewpoints  on  the  questions. 

SOCIAL  sBctntrrr  inckease 
I  firmly  beUeve  that  Social  Security  pay- 
ments for  retirees  should  be  Increased  to 
help  offset  the  sharp  increase  In  living  costs 
during  recent  years.  Retirees  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes  are  the  hardest  lilt  by  higher 
living  costs.  In  order  to  keep  the  Social  Secn- 
rlty  System  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  we 
must  Increase  contributions  if  we  are  to  In- 
crease benefits. 

WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Surprlaingly,  bl%  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  poll  voted  to  expand  our  military 
efforts  in  Viet  Nam.  President  Johnson  bu 
avoided  drastic  escalation  of  the  conflict 
to  avoid  tbe  possibility  of  bringing  on  a 
world-wide  nuclear  war.  I  support  his  "mid- 
dle-of-the-road" poUcy,  in  which  he  has 
consistently  sought  a  negotiated  peace,  while 
continuing  to  exert  mUitary  pressure.  In  this 
way,  we  are  demonstrating  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  carry  out  its  commit- 
ments to  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

FINANCING   THE  WAR 

Not  surprisingly,  72  per  cent  are  opposed 
to  an  Income  tax  Increase  to  finance  the  war. 
Of  the  three  alternate  proposals,  I  agree 
with  the  majority  view  that  Federal  sub- 
sidies are  the  most  Ukely  area  to  cut  gov- 
ernment spending.  I  am  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  the  possibUlty  of  reducing  such  sub- 
sidies as  those  given  corporate  farmers,  and 
those  given  magazine  publishers  who  profit 
by  low  mailing  rates. 

SKLXCnVZ  SXRVICE 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  draft  law  which  coincide 


vith  the  questionnaire  results.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  responses  favored  elimination 
of  educational  or  occupational  deferments. 
An  even  higher  percentage  favored  increased 
pay  and  other  benefits  for  volunteers.  Both 
of  these  changes  have  been  proposed.  A 
minority  of  the  replies  favored  a  blind  draw- 
ing (lottery)  system  to  select  draftees.  This 
is  not  Included  in  the  President's  plan.  I 
believe  that  a  total  overhaul  of  our  Selective 
Service  System  is  needed,  and  In  general  I 
support  most  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
President. 

WIRETAPPING  AND  BUGGING 

The  poll  results  show  that  a  majority  would 
permit  wire-tapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping (bugging)  only  in  cases  involving 
national  security.  Many,  however,  would  fa- 
vor such  practices  In  the  war  against  crime. 
Electronic  "snooping"  can  be  a  valuable 
weapon  In  the  war  on  "crime  when  used  with 
proper  safeguards.  However.  It  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  individual's  right  to  privacy, 
which  I  consider  one  of  our  most  basic  free- 
doms I  will  carefully  examine  any  legislation 
dealing  with  this  matter,  and  support  only 
those  which  would  provide  rigid  controls  and 
safeguards. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  POLICE 

Surprisingly,  nearly  half  of  those  who  re- 
plied were  not  in  favor  of  increasing  Federal 
aid  to  local,  county  and  state  police  depart- 
ments. The  growing  crime  rate  calls  for  quick 
and  drastic  action.  Local  officials  sorely  need 
Federal  funds  to  recruit  and  train  capable 
people  and  properly  equip  them  for  the  fight 
against  crime.  I  am  supporting  several  bills 
which  would  throw  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  behind  this  vital  program. 

ELECTORAL    COLLEGE 

An  overwhelming  majority  favor  a  proposal 
to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  through  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  to  substitute 
direct,  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  Electoral  College  plan 
was  drafted  by  the  founders  of  our  nation 
m  a  day  when  transportation  and  communi- 
cation were  real  problems.  Modem  technology 
has  solved  these  problems,  and  seemingly 
eliminated  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
awkward   Electoral  College   system. 

William  D.  Ford, 
Member  0/  Congress. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  .Johnson,  in  his  recent  message 
to  this  Congress  on  aid  for  the  aged, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  tests  of  a 
truly  great  civilization  is  the  compas- 
sion and  respect  shown  to  its  elder 
citizens. 

Two  years  ago,  the  89th  Congress 
adopted  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  which  was  coauthored  by  two  of 
our  departed  colleagues — the  late  Sena- 
tor Patrick  V.  McNamara,  of  Michigan, 
and  the  late  Congressman  John  E.  Po- 
earty.  of  Rhode  Island,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
call that  I  was  among  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  in  the  House. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  to  in- 
tensify this  Nation's  program  to  bring 


dignity  and  purpose  to  the  lives  of  our 
senior  citizens.  This  legislation  was  orig- 
inally offered  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon- 
orable Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  House  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  and  support,  would  extend  the 
grant  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  through  1972.  and  increase  the  fund- 
ing levels  above  those  now  authorized. 
The  appropriations  for  State  grants 
would  total  $10,550,000  for  fiscal  1968, 
with  $6,400,000  the  same  year  for  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  training 
grants. 

The  increased  funding  levels  will  per- 
mit continuation  of  projects  already 
funded,  and  will  enable  the  States  to 
fund  up  to  300  new  programs.  Continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  projects  will  also 
be  made  possible. 

Recent  research  has  indicated  that 
many  older  persons  suffer  from  lack  of 
proper  nutrition,  particularly  those  with 
low  incomes  who  have  inadequate  money 
to  maintain  a  proper  diet.  This  in  turn 
leads  to  poor  health  and  greater  depend- 
ency on  relatives,  friends,  or  private 
agencies. 

Money  allocated  under  the  proposed 
amendments  would  be  partially  to  con- 
duct further  research  and  establish  pilot 
programs  Into  ways  of  educating  older 
persons  in  the  need  for  proper  nutrition, 
and  ways  of  making  meals  available  to 
needy  senior  citizens. 

Other  funds  would  develop  more  ways 
to  permit  older  persons  to  take  active 
roles  in  community  activity,  and  utilize 
their  talents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  lend  sup- 
port to  this  legislation. 


WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL 
SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  TAX-EX- 
EMPT  BOND   EVILS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  growing  problems  of  our  economy  is 
the  use  and  misuse  of  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  which  are 
issued  by  State  or  local  governments. 

These  bonds  have  become  a  haven  for 
the  rich  who  can  invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars without  paying  a  penny  of  taxes  on 
the  income  received  from  these  invest- 
ments. This  means  that  those  with  lower 
incomes  in  our  Nation  must  pay  an  in- 
creased tax  burden  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  money  lost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment via  the  tax-exempt  bond  route. 

Commercial  banks  have  also  found 
that  investments  in  tax-exempt  bonds 
are  an  artful  and  entirely  legal  tax  dodge. 
I  have  noted  in  recent  years  Uiat  the 
commercial  banking  system  of  our  Na- 


tion has  continued  to  invest  more  and 
more  funds  In  these  tax-exempt  bonds 
and  less  and  less  money  in  loans  to  small 
businessmen. 

The  commercial  banking  system  was 
not  established  as  a  closed  end  invest- 
ment club  with  limited  tax  liability.  How- 
ever, the  system  is  gravitating  toward 
such  an  arranseinent. 

When  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  earlier  this  year,  he 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  but  stated 
that  the  Board  was  without  authority  to 
take  action  to  correct  this  situation.  If 
corrective  legislation  is  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  administration,  it  must  come 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  in  the  90th 
Congress,  H.R.  9161  and  H.R.  9162, 
which  would  correct  the  tax-exempt  bond 
problem.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  similar  bills,  including 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  ZablockiI, 
who  were  the  original  designers  of  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced. 

The  editorial  columns  of  the  June  7 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  commendable  editorial  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
editorial  strongly  urges  the  lifting  of  the 
tax  exemption  from  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  not  only  because  of  the  tax 
exemption  but  because  "the  industrial 
bonds  are  a  subsidy  to  private  industry 
which  Congress  would  never  be  willing 
to  grant  through  annual  appropriations." 

Yesterday  this  body  refused  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  those  who  voted 
against  the  increase  of  this  ceiling  to 
come  out  in  strong  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  tax  exemption  from 
municipal  bonds  so  that  their  vote 
against  an  increased  debt  ceiling  can  be 
justified.  These  Members  have  declared 
that  they  are  unhappy  over  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt.  Passage  of  my  legis- 
lation would  have  an  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  effect  toward  reducing  greatly 
the  amount  of  that  debt.  We  have  chosen 
a  course  of  action  in  this  body  with 
which  I  personally  do  not  agree  but  nev- 
ertheless It  is  the  majority  decision  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  must 
then  decide  how  we  will  travel  along  that 
course.  Removal  of  the  tiut  exemption  on 
municipal  bonds  should  be  our  first 
undertaking. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

On  Tax-Exempt  Bombs 
The  bipartisan  sponEorship  of  legislation 
that  would  lift  the  Federal  tax  exemption 
from  the  "industrial  development"  bonds, 
issued  by  Etate  and  local  governments  to 
finance  private  enterprises,  raises  a  broader 
and  more  controversial  question.  Should  the 
Federal  Oovernment  be  granting  subsidies  to 
states  and  cities  by  exempting  tbetr  general 
bond  issues — tbe  so-called  "municipals" — 
from  Income  taxes? 

It  is  charged  that  the  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds  results  in  tinfair  com- 
petition and  the  migration  of  indxistry  to 
disadvantageous  locations.  These  objections 
may  be  substantive.  But  even  If  they  are 
without  merit,  the  tax  exemption  on  indus- 
trial development  bonds  should  be  with- 
drawn because  It  la  a  subsidy  to  private  in- 
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dustry  which  Congress  would  never  be  willing 
to  grant  through  annual  appropriations. 

The  larger  laatiee  of  lifting  the  tax  exemp- 
tion from  municipals  has  for  long  involved 
a  question  of  constitutionality.  Although  the 
16th  Amendment  empowers  the  Govern- 
ment to  levy  a  tax  on  Income  "from  what- 
ever aouroe  derived,"  monlclpals  were  specif- 
ically exempted  In  the  first  Income  Tax  Act. 
Indeed,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  ISth  Amend- 
m«nt  ootild  have  been  passed  without  prior 
congreMlonal  aaaurance  that  the  exemption 
would  be  Inviolate.  But  since  then  the  prec- 
edent has  been  weakened,  notably  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  empowered  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  tax  the  Income  of 
state  employees  and  conferred  the  same  right 
on  state  and  local  governments  to  tax  Fed- 
eral employees.  As  a  consequence,  the  At- 
torney Oeneral's  office  has  long  Inclined 
toward  the  view  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  strike  down  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  tax  exemption  on  municipals. 

But  the  substantive  case  against  tax  ex- 
emption Is  ecomxnlc.  It  Is  true  that  the  ex- 
emption of  municipals  permits  the  financing 
of  socially  desirable  projects — such  as  schools, 
waterworks  and  hospitals — at  a  lower  Interest 
cost  to  the  borrowers.  What  is  overlooked  is 
that  such  exemptions  entail  the  granting  of 
Federal  subsidies  In  a  most  inefficient  man- 
ner. 

David  J.  Ott  and  Allan  H.  Meltser,  In  a 
brilliant  analysis  prepared  for  The  Brookings 
Institution — Federal  Tax  Treatment  of  States 
and  Loeal  Seeuritiea,  conclude  that  the  lose 
of  revenues  by  the  Treasury  exceeds  the  sav- 
ings that  state  and  local  governments  realize 
by  virtue  of  tax  exemption.  Moreover,  this 
method  of  granting  Federal  subsidies  favors 
govemmenta  with  high  credit  ratings  and  at 
the  same  time  implicitly  penalizes  those 
which  prefer  higher  taxes  to  larger  debts.  It 
would  be  far  better,  both  from  the  vantage 
point  of  equity  and  efficiency,  if  equivalent 
beneflts  were  conferred  upon  state  and  local 
governments  by  Federal  grants. 

The  other  objections  to  exemption  are  that 
it  violates  the  principle  of  equity  in  personal 
taxation  and  leads  to  the  mlsallocatlon  of 
capital.  Persons  with  equal  Incomes  should 
bear  equal  tax  liabilities.  By  purchasing  mu- 
nicipals, very  wealthy  persons  are  relieved  of 
tax  liability.  And  because  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  tax  shelter,  capital  Is  diverted 
ftom  riskier  enterprises  where  It  would  earn 
higher  returns  and  In  the  process  create 
much  more  Income  and  employment. 

Six  efforts  have  been  made  to  convince 
Congms  that  exemption  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished In  the  Interests  of  economic  efficiency 
and  equity  in  taxation.  All  foundered  because 
of  the  obvious  political  opposition  which  Is 
still  formidable.  Neverthelees  Congress,  which 
is  about  to  grapple  with  other  issues  in  in- 
tergovernmental finance,  should  take  a  new 
look  at  this  old  problem. 


THE  XJNTTED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  BRINKTiKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Browit]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRDand  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgla? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Once  again 
the  whirlwind  of  crisis  has  struck  the 
globe,  bringing  with  It  this  time  war 
In  the  Near  East.  While  it  appears  that 
there  Is  now  some  hope  that  this  war  may 
shortly  be  brought  to  an  end,  we  would 
be  remiss  in  otur  duty  If  we  did  not  seek 


to  understand  and  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  this  luxfortunate  episode. 

The  seeds  of  recurring  conflict  were 
sown  in  the  soil  of  that  area  many  years 
ago.  Have  not  the  two  previous  wars 
waged  in  the  Near  East  borne  out  this 
contention?  Certainly,  we  could  not  have 
expected  that  the  difficulties  would 
vanish.  The  specter  of  imrest  and  war 
hung  as  an  ever-precent  sword  of  Damo- 
cles over  the  area,  threatening  at  any 
given  moment  to  fall  upon  the  hapless 
himianlty  that  quivered  beneath  It. 
Everyone  must  have  realized  this. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  unrest? 
We  must  have  been  aware  of  the  more 
than  1,300,000  Palestinian  refugees  liv- 
ing in  appalling  squalor,  unable  to  find 
remunerative  employment,  forced  to 
live — In  too  many  oases — In  the  dismal 
confines  of  tents  and  shacks.  Large  num- 
bers have  been  unable  to  be  resettled 
even  if  they  chose  to  move  voluntarily; 
many  faced  a  life  of  illness,  imdemour- 
ishment,  and  Illiteracy.  These  have  been 
a  people  without  hope.  That  might  be 
difficult  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand. That  has  always  been  a  difficult 
thing  for  us  to  comprehend.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  of  our  tragic  failures  as  a  nation — 
allowing  our  own  affluence  to  breed  a 
blind  and  selfish  imooncem  for  the  needs 
of  our  fellow  man. 

I  am  saying,  of  course,  that  we  have 
not  done  enough  to  ward  off  this  cause 
of  discontent.  In  fiscal  year  1965  this 
country  contributed  $24,700,000  to  some 
1,300,000  Near  East  refugees.  That 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $18  per 
person  for  1  year.  Could  one  find  a  better 
gage  for  disaster?  Can  one  Justifiably 
expect  less  than  bitter  frustration,  re- 
sentment, and  war? 

One  cannot  deny  that  an  overriding 
cause  of  the  present  hostilities  is  the 
intense  desire  of  the  Arab  nations  to  dis- 
lodge Israel  from  the  area.  Reams  have 
been  written  on  this  subject,  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell  on  this,  but  rather,  I 
will  submit  that  additional  causes  can 
be  cited. 

First,  too  little  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  terrible  conditions  of  the 
refugees,  and,  second,  we — and,  I  speak 
now  of  the  world  community — have 
failed  to  turn  swords  into  plowshares, 
mainly  because  of  the  Impotence  of 
world  peacekeeping  forces.  We  now  know, 
only  too  well,  that  the  United  Nations 
should  have  been  strengthened  to  handle 
the  impending  crisis. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  many  nations, 
including  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  not  balked  in  their  deliveries  of  war 
materiel  to  the  Near  East.  The  military 
hardware  appears  to  be  generously 
spread  around  and,  I  might  add,  indis- 
criminately used.  Has  this  policy  of  In- 
discriminate military  aid  and  sales  not 
fanned  the  flames  of  war,  rather  than 
help  maintain  the  peace? 

Conversely,  in  20  years  we  have  con- 
tributed less  than  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  in  the  Near  East.  In  all  fairness, 
I  will  admit  that  others  are  contributing 
a  lesser  amount.  However,  we  should 
focus  on  our  own  commitment.  What, 
realistically,  has  less  than  $1  billion  ac- 
complished? At  best,  it  has  maintained 


the  tragic  status  quo.  Certainly,  it  did 
little  to  ward  off  impending  tragedy.  We 
have  been  warned  repeatedly  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  nationalism 
went  on  a  rampage  In  the  Near  East- 
nationalism  girded  with  the  wrath  of 
discontent  and  desperation. 

One  of  our  greatest  hopes  for  settling 
the  present  hostilities,  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  and  preserving  the 
peace,  lies  with  the  United  Nations.  Wt^ 
have  we  not  placed  a  greater  faith  in  that 
world  body?  Where  were  we  when  the 
crying  need  for  greater  financial  assist- 
ance to  that  body's  administrative  and 
operational  machinery  was  issued?  Why 
have  we  not  furthered  the  cause  of  those 
who  seek  to  strengthen  the  peacekeep- 
iD8  forces  of  the  United  Nations?  Our 
policies,  instead,  would  appear  to  be  de- 
liberately aimed  at  imdermlning  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  U.N.  collective 
laeacekeeping  activities. 

In  that  regard,  I  recently  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  225,  a 
measure  proposing  steps  the  United 
States  should  take  to  put  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  forces  on  a  more 
permanent  footing.  I  wish  to  stress  to 
those  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  fewer 
than  62  Members  have  introduced  simi- 
lar proposals,  thereby  attesting  to  the 
wide  acceptance  of  the  basic  aims  of  the 
proposal.  In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of 
this  proposal  would  be  a  meaningful  and 
positive  step  toward  creation  of  an  ef- 
fective instrument  for  preserving  peace 
In  our  increasingly  troubled  world.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  awareness  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposition  will  be  en- 
hanced as  we  view  the  ravages  of  war 
once  again  inflicting  losses  on  the  pro- 
gress of  men. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  another  possible  cause  for 
the  present  war:  Vietnam.  The  present 
dlfBculty  can  be  viewed  as  a  diversionary 
tactic  designed  to  Involve  us  in  yet  an- 
other war.  It  would  be  to  our  adversaries' 
advantage  to  tie  us  down  further.  There 
is  great  resentment  for  our  highly  un- 
popular war  in  Vietnam.  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara  is  not  alone  in  his  call  for  "two, 
three,  or  four  Vletnams"  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  elsewhere. 

By  our  flying  in  the  face  of  world  opin- 
ion over  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
namese civil  war,  we  may.  indeed,  have 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  violent  so- 
cietal upheavals.  It  may  well  be  that  our 
present  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  but 
a  prelude  to  a  rash  of  political  and  social 
tumult. 

It  will  be  charged,  of  course,  that  I 
am  engaging  in  an  exercise  In  futility, 
or  existing  in  an  unreal  dream  world 
In  calling  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  orig- 
inal alms  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. As  an  answer,  I  say  that  the  dismal 
picture  of  events  over  the  last  10  years 
lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  my  hope 
is  not  much  worse  than  the  nightmare 
the  world  is  presently  engaged  in— or, 
the  nightmare  that  we  will  face  if  we  do 
not  exert  a  greater  effort  to  eliminate 
those  sad  conditions  that  allow  for  con- 
fiagrations  such  as  the  present  one  in 
the  Near  East. 

But  it  is  now  rather  late  to  ponder 
over  what  might  have  been  done  to  avoid 
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the  present  situation.  The  hard  facts  are, 
nations  In  the  Near  East  are  engaged  In 
bloody  battle  this  week.  There  are  cer- 
tain realities  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  help  to  solve 
this  conflict,  so  that  we  may  get  on  with 
the  job  of  solving  the  real  world  prob- 
lems of  imderdevelopment,  over  popula- 
tion, illiteracy,  hunger,  and  disease,  and 
strengthening  the  forces  of  international 
law  and  order. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  and  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities must  be  quickly  observed  by  all 
parties.  Next,  Israel,  havmg  clearly  es- 
tablished herself  as  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent, and  viable  state,  must  be  guar- 
anteed her  present  status  in  the  world 
community.  There  are  those  who  will  ex- 
toll  the  fiction  of  her  nonexistence.  I  do 
not  adhere  to  that  doctrine.  Israel  is  a 
fact,  as  Is  presently  being  emphasized 
with  force,  and  she  fully  intends  to  re- 
main in  existence.  Our  policy  should  be 
to  support  the  preservation  of  the  politi- 
cal independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  all  the  nations  of  the  Near  East, 
including  Isrtiel. 

I  would  strongly  counsel  that  we  not 
let  ourselves  be  swept  along  with  the  tide 
of  nationalism  without  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, for  we  know  the  dangers  it  looses 
upon  mankind.  An  international  solution 
to  this  conflict  should  be  our  goal.  Multi- 
lateral action  under  United  Nations 
leadership  holds  out  the  greatest  hope. 
As  we  know,  that  world  body  has  passed 
a  cease-fire  resolution.  Let  us  stand 
firmly  and  resolutely  behind  that  resolu- 
tion, and,  once  it  is  fully  effectuated,  let 
us  proceed  with  steps  to  achieve  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  area. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
stress  to  those  present  that  my  words  are 
meant  to  carry  with  them  a  hope  for  our 
troubled  world.  The  fervent  hope  that  we 
are  finally  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
interest — Indeed,  our  very  survival — de- 
pend very  much  upon  a  common  under- 
standing that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  demands  a  world  community 
dedicated  not  to  "saving  the  face"  of 
any  one  nation  or  group  of  nations,  but 
to  saving  the  lives  and  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  that  preponderant  mass  of 
world  citizenry  crmging  beneath  the 
specter  of  another  world  war  loosed 
amongst  them. 


SIX  CHURCH  REPRESENTATIVES 
DEPLORE  CONGRESSIONAL  DRAFT 
ACnON 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Broww]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  group  of 
churchmen  released  a  sUtement  last 
week  pointing  out  that  "Congress  did  not 
adequately  discharge  its  responsibility" 
in  regard  to  fully  reviewing  our  military 


manpower  situation  during  action  on  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

They  feel  that  the  military  draft  should 
not  "now  be  forgotten  for  another  4 
years",  and  urge  an  early  and  thorough 
review  both  by  Congress  and  by  private 
groups. 

I  concur  in  the  feeling  that  we  might 
tend  to  wash  our  hands  of  legislative 
consideration  In  this  matter  once  the  ex- 
tension of  time  has  been  authorized.  We 
should  certainly  examine  fully  the  entire 
manpower  situation  and  explore  thor- 
oughly whether  or  not  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  the  draft.  The  most  feasible  con- 
tinuation of  these  efforts  under  present 
circumstances  are,  of  course,  forays  into 
the  area  of  attracting  volunteers.  Suc- 
cessful procedures  toward  this  goal  could 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  need  for  the 
draft  and  end  the  problems  that  arise 
therefrom. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Six  Church  REPucsErrrATivBS  Dxpusaz  Ck>N- 
CBXssioNAL  Draft  Action 

The  Congress  had  a  major  responsibility 
this  year  to  make  a  fundamental  review  of 
the  military  manpower  situation  and  to  re- 
examine the  foreign  policy  which  requires  a 
standing  army  in  excess  of  3  mllUon  men. 

We  can  only  conclude  after  witnessing  the 
way  in  which  the  legislation  was  handled  in 
Committee  and  on  the  floor,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Congress  did 
not  adequately  discharge  Its  responsibility. 

The  operation  of  the  military  draft  is  now 
literally  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  thou- 
sands of  yoting  Americans.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  discriminatory  along  racial, 
economic,  and  aod&l  lines.  7et  almost  noth- 
ing was  done  to  make  its  operation  more 
equitable.  Even  proposals  to  shorten  the  four 
year  extension  were  turned  aside,  though  the 
pace  of  events  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  is  eo  rapid  that  each  Con- 
gress should  have  an  opportimity  to  review 
it  at  least  once  during  its  two  year  session. 

There  is  moral  ferment  among  the  younger 
generation  about  participation  in  war.  A 
number  of  reUglous  and  other  g^ups  urged 
expansion  of  the  conscientious  objector  pro- 
vision to  Include  the  sincere,  non -religious 
objector  to  all  wars  and  the  sincere  objedxK- 
to  participation  in  particular  wars.  Yet  Con- 
gress, instead  of  moving  ahe<Ml,  turned  back 
the  clock  on  ooiucientlous  objectors.  The 
House  Committee  a/t  first  proposed  Inductaig 
aU  C.O.S  into  the  military  forces  before  as- 
signing them  to  civilian  work,  but  decided 
even  before  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  that 
this  could  not  be  sustained.  The  Congress  did, 
however,  remove  from  the  law  a  constructive 
provision  which  had  been  In  operation  since 
1940  which  enabled  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  review  the  sometimes  arbitrary  de- 
cisions on  C.Ojs  by  local  Selective  Service 
Boards.  The  fact  that  imder  this  aprpeal  pro- 
cedure local  boards  were  reversed  and  CO. 
claims  sustained  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
indicates  that  it  was  of  substantial  Impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and 
should  have  been  continued.  In  a  positive 
step,  the  Congress  removed  the  requirement 
that  a  conscientious  objector  must  believe 
In  a  "Supreme  Being." 

We  do  not  believe  the  military  draft  should 
now  be  forgotten  for  another  four  years.  We 
lU'ge  the  reexamination  of  its  operation  by 
citizen  groups  looking  toward  Congressional 
reconsideration  at  an  early  date.  We  urge 
that  such  review  recognize  that  the  draft  is 
used  to  implement  a  particular  foreign  poUcy 
and  that  any  thoroughgoing  examination  of 
the  draft  must  take  a  very  critical  look  at 
U.S.  mlUtary  commitments  around  the  world 


and  the  entire  conduct  of  UJEL  Intamatlaiial 
relations  in  the  noelear  spsce  ace. 
JoKK  H.  baa.T, 
Waahington  ReprMaUative.  Chwch  of 
the  Brethren. 

ROBKBT  E.  JOIfXS. 

IHrector.  Waahtngton  Offlee.  Department 
of  Social  Re*ponaibUltif,  Unttarian 
UnivertalUt  Aa$oeUtUin. 

Lewis  I.  ItABOOCMS, 

Director,  Waahington  Oglce,  Oouncil  for 
Christian  Social  Action.  United  Church 
of  Chritt. 

Edward  F.  Sntdkr, 
Executive  Secretary,  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation. 

John  W.  T'muranaix, 
Associate   Director,   Waahington   Office, 
National  CounoU  of  Churohea. 
HxRicAN  Wnx,  Jr., 
Associate  General  Secretary,  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

[Titles  and  organizations  lor  Identlflcatlon 
only.) 


OUR  COMMITMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speedier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDEStSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United '  States  was  not 
called  upon  to  redeem  our  commitments 
to  the  defense  or  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  by  using  mili- 
tary force.  No  American  soldiers  were 
landed  In  that  troubled  area.  Israel  de- 
fended itself  slnglehandedly  and  most 
competently. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  very 
strong  commitments  relative  to  the 
peace  arrangements  and  conferences 
that  lie  ahead.  We  must  be  alert  to  in- 
sure that  Israel's  rights  are  not  dissi- 
pated. The  goal  must  be  a  permanent 
peace  instead  of  the  patchwork  arrange- 
ments of  the  past  which  proved  so  dis- 
mally ineffective. 

Nor  let  us  forget  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  furthered 
by  a  secure  Israel  for  three  specific  rea- 
sons: 

First,  we  have  a  commitment  to  Jus- 
tice. 

Second,  Israel  has  alined  itself  with 
the  United  States  In  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  manner. 

Third,  if  a  stable  and  Just  peace  can- 
not be  brought  to  that  explosive  area, 
the  world  will  continually  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  even  more  serious  con- 
frontations which  could  lead  to  a  tl]lrd 
world  war. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    FOR    FREE 
LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLETT'.  Mr.  I^waker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalos]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  zk>  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  attention  these  days  is  on  the  Near 
East  and  Uie  Far  East,  but  as  we  all 
know,  we  must  continue  our  eflorts  to 
maintain  peace  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  among  our  good  neigh- 
bors In  Latin  America. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development,  an  organization  of  U.S. 
business  and  labor  leaders,  has  now  be- 
come "the  largest  institution  for  adult 
and  worker  education  In  the  Western 
HemlsiAiere,"  according  to  its  adminis- 
trator, William  C.  Doherty,  Jr. 

Mr.  Doherty  said  recently  that  more 
than  60.000  workers  from  20  Latin 
American  coimtries  have  attended 
AIFIiD-sponsored  education  and  training 
programs  designed  to  help  them  buUd 
their  own  free  and  democratic  trade 
imlons.  He  made  this  statement  as  he 
was  interviewed  on  the  AFL-CIO  public 
service  program.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence, heard  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  is  president  of  the  AIFLD.  and 
J.  Peter  Grace,  of  the  well-known  ship- 
ping firm,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Since  all  of  us,  I  feel  certain,  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  being  done  by 
AIFLD  in  Latin  America,  not  only  in 
education,  but  also  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  health.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  text  of  the 
Doherty  interview  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Labob  Nxws  Conterence 
(Program  6,  series  7,  Tuestlay,  May  30,  1967) 

Subject:  Unions  and  Latin  American 
Progreoa. 

Guest:  Vtruilam  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  Adminis- 
trator of  tbe  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development. 

Panel:  Virginia  Pruett,  Latin  American 
columnist  for  tbe  Washington  Dally  News 
and  tbe  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance; 
HeU  OUbrlde,  Washington  correspondent  for 
tbe  Aaaodated  Press. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

FLAKmBT.  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  An^no.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  An<-CIO  represent- 
atives and  ranking  members  of  the  press. 
Today's  gu«st  Is  WUllam  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  lAbor  Development. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  is  to  help  work- 
ers— In  Latin  America  build  free  and  demo- 
cratic trade  unions  as  a  sound  basis  for 
aocUI  and  eoonomic  progress.  Here  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Doherty  about  work  at  this  labor- 
managemcnt-govemment  organisation  are 
Virginia  Pruett,  Latin  American  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Dally  News  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  N^l  Gll- 
brtde,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press.  Tour  moderator,  Harry  W. 
Flannery. 

And  now.  Miss  Pruett,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Paucrr.  Mr.  Doherty.  in  doing  any  kind  of 
interview,  I  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Since  we  need  to  know  what  this  institution 
is.  and  we  need  to  know  why  it  was  founded, 
wm  you  t^  us,  first  of  all,  a  little  bit  about 
tbe  sitaatlon  that  eaUed  for  the  founding  of 
Oie  Inatltute  for  Free  Labor  Development? 

DoHXBTT.  Miss  Pruett,  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  do  that.  Actually,  tbe  Ameri- 


can Institute  for  F^e  Labor  Development 
will  be  celebrating  Its  fifth  anniversary  next 
Friday — June  2. 

It  was  founded  back  in  1062,  I  think,  as  a 
response  to  President  Kennedy's  call  for  a 
great  "Alliance  for  Progress"  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  was  labor's  response  as  to  what  we 
could  do  to  help  in  Latin  America — namely, 
help  the  unions  of  Latin  America  become 
stronger  and  more  viable  institutions  that 
would  lead  to  better  working  conditions,  and 
better  wages,  and  social  development  for  tbe 
workers  of  Latin  America. 

I  think  tbe  unique  aspect  of  tbe  Institute 
Is  thst  we  were  able  to  convince  both  the 
American  business  community  and  the 
United  State*  government  to  Join  with  us 
in  this  venture.  Today,  I  am  bappy  to  report, 
some  70  major  U.S.  eorporatlons  contribute 
annually  to  the  non-proflt  corporation  that 
we  have  set  up  for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing 
this  assistance  to  the  workers  of  Latin 
America. 

And.  of  course,  tbe  government  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  as  a  participating 
agency  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been 
of  significant  help  to  us. 

In  fact,  the  major  part  of  our  funds  now 
come  from  tbe  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment— to  help  establish  educational  in- 
stitutions In  Latin  America — but,  even  more 
than  that,  bringing  assistance  In  the  social 
field. 

We  are  building  credit  unions.  We  have 
rural  cooperatives  that  we  have  established. 
We  have  worker  banks.  The  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  Is  now  the 
largest  builder  of  wotker-sponsored  low-cost 
housing  In  Latin  America.  We  have  already 
completed  housing  programs  In  nine  differ- 
ent countries.  Our  Orst  big  project  was  In 
Mexico  City. 

If  any  of  the  listening  audience  get  a 
chance  to  go  down  there,  as  you  leave  the 
airport  In  downtown  Mexico  City  and  travel 
into  the  center  of  town,  you  pass  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Housing  Project,  which  presently 
houses  over  20,000  people  who  formerly  lived 
In  the  slums  of  Mexico.  This  project,  named 
after  our  late  President,  was  financed  by  the 
AFL-CIO  with  a  $10  million  loan  over  a  20- 
year  period  at  an  Interest  rate  of  6>4%,  for 
these  workers  In  Mexico — workers  who  never 
would  have  had  decent  housing  had  It  not 
been  for  this  type  of  International  assist- 
ance. 

To  sum  up,  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development  is  an  organization 
that  Is  cooperating  with  tbe  free  trade 
unions — that  Is,  the  non-communist,  non- 
fascist,  non-totalitarlan  trade  unions  of 
Latin  America — to  help  build  a  better  society. 

Flannxht.  Mr.  Doherty,  why  do  AID  and 
the  AFL-CIO  have  to  assist  with  housing  In 
Latin  America?  Can't  they  take  care  of  the 
bousing  themselves,  as  we  do  In  this  country? 

DoHEKTT.  Well,  hopefully,  someday  they 
will  be  able  to.  You  have  to  remember  that 
we  euphemistically  refer  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  as  "developing 
societies."  In  order  to  be  able  to  resolve  tbe 
bousing  needs  of  a  people,  you  have  to  have 
the  resources — that  means  technical  capa- 
bility as  well  as  financial  capability. 

Housing  Is  based  upon  long-term  mortgage 
financing.  It  requires  tbe  investment  of  lit- 
erally billions  of  dollars.  I  think  you  know. 
Mr.  Flannery.  that  even  In  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  have  all  tbe  easy  solutions  to  the 
very  complicated  problems  associated  with 
housing.  We,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  go 
Into  Latin  America  hoping  to  give  them  all 
the  answers.  But,  we  think  that  we  can  help 
them  generate  savings  programs  and  help 
them  come  in  with  newer,  and  better,  and 
more  efHcient  ways  of  building,  and  try  to 
get  people  Into  the  type  of  programs  that 
will  provide  low-cost  housing. 

The  Interest  rates,  for  example,  in  Mexico 
City,  when  we  first  went  down  there,  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  18  to  20  percent.  Could 


you  imagine  how  an  American  worker,  with 
an  average  income — and  after  all,  our  in- 
comes,  as  workers,  are  the  highest  In  the 
world — would  ever  be  In  a  house,  U  they 
had  to  pay  18  percent  annual  Interest  to 
amortize  a  mortgage  payment.  So,  we  have 
had  to  create  conditions  of  security  that  will 
enable  workers  to  pay  a  decent  rate  of  in- 
terest in  order  to  get  their  homes. 

Gn.Ban>K.  Mr.  Doherty,  in  addition  to  help- 
ing other  people  in  the  United  States'  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  what  Is  the  sell- 
interest  of  the  trade  union  movement  In  this 
country  In  being  active  In  South  America? 
Do  you  get  more  members  out  of  this? 

DoHERTT.  Absolutely  none,  Mr.  GUbrlde.  I 
think  that  I  here  best  quote  the  dean  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement,  and  our 
leader.  President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  who.  Incidentally  Is  also  the  president 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment. He  has  many  times  publicly  an- 
nounced to  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
that  we  do  not  realize  one  cent  of  Income 
from  our  investments  overseas.  We  are  doing 
this  primarily,  because  It  la  good.  Primarily, 
because  it  Is  something  the  American  trade 
union  movement  should  be  doing. 

We  happen  to  believe  that  the  word  "soli- 
darity," and  the  word  "fraternity,"  are  very 
important  words  In  the  association  of  na- 
tions and  the  association  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  trying  to  help  our 
friends. 

Secondly,  President  Meany  has  pointed  out 
to  American  trade  union  audiences — and  all 
over  the  world,  as  a  matter  of  fact — on  many 
occasions,  that  hunger  in  any  part  of  the 
world  could  possibly  lead  to  hunger  and  pri- 
vation In  the  United  States.  When  workers 
are  sufTerlng  In  one  part  of  the  world.  It 
could  lead  to  our  going  to  their  level.  We 
would  prefer  to  bring  them  up  to  our  level, 
and  then  together,  march  ahead  toward  a 
better  world. 

GiLBimc.  What  about  tbe  corporations?  I 
understand  there  are  some  very  large  corpo- 
rations cooperating  with  you  In  this  pro- 
gram. What  Is  their  self-interest — again,  be- 
yond this  business  of  helping  other  people? 

DoHEBTT.  I  will  be  very  frank,  Mr.  GUbrlde. 
I  think  that  In  1959.  when  Fidel  Castro  took 
over  Cuba  and  more  than  $1  billion  worth 
of  corporate  Investments  in  that  country 
were  confiscated,  this  threw  the  fear  of  Our 
Lord  Into  many  U.S.  corporations  that  had 
investments  In  other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

It  Is  generally  estimated  that  U.S.  Invest- 
ment In  Latin  America  is  In  excess  of  19  bil- 
lion today.  And  I  think  that  In  their  own 
self-interest,  the  U.S.  corporations  realised 
that  they  would  have  to  do  something  to 
prevent  additional  Fidel  Castroes  from  going 
in  and  taking  over  In  Latin  America. 

Paurrr.  You  say  that  you  are  helping  the 
democratic  free  trade  union  movement.  We 
understand  there  Is  another  type  of  move- 
ment In  Latin  America.  We  know  a  great 
deal  about  tbe  subversion  that  Is  being 
fanned-out  from  Cuba  throughout  Latin 
America.  Has  this  missed  you,  or  have  there 
been  some  confrontations  as  you  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  democratic  society? 

DoHEBTT.  Miss  Pruett,  we  are  In  dally  con- 
frontation, In  varying  degrees,  with  the  at- 
tempts of  Fidel  Castro,  or  Mao  Tse-tung.  or 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  because  as  you  know,  there 
are  three  currents  of  communism  in  Latin 
America,  and  these  three  currents  find  their 
way  into  the  labor  movement. 

For  example,  In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the 
communists  are  so  strong  and  so  deeply 
penetrated  into  the  labor  movement  that  at 
a  given  moment's  notice,  they  are  capsble 
of  shutting  the  country  down  with  a  general 
strike  m  behalf  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  And 
of  course,  we  are  working  with  the  patriotic 
unions  of  Uruguay,  that  don't  like  the  Ides 
that  a  foreign  nation  can,  if  it  chooses  to 
do  so,  close  their  country  down.  We  have 
physical  confrontation,  as  well  as  confronts- 
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tlon  on  an  Intellectual  basis,  with  these  com- 
munist leaders  throughout  the  continent. 

Prcett.  When  you  say  physical  confronta- 
tions, what  do  you  mean?  Flat  fights? 

DoHEKTY.  No,  not  flat  fights.  But  the  com- 
munists do  use  the  threat  of  physical  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  trying  to  scare  demo- 
crats. 

For  example,  we  have  a  school  in  down- 
town Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  student- 
workers  attend  classes.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  these  students  have  been  beaten 
up  by  communist  thugs,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  class.  Our  school  Itself  has  had  bombs 
and  "Molotoy  cocktails"  thrown  at  It.  This  Is 
physical  and  it  Is  violent. 

I  think  It  is  well  known  that  the  commu- 
nists have  guerrillas,  who  are  active  not  only 
In  tbe  rural  areas  of  Venezuela,  but  in  down- 
town Caracas.  They  make  It  a  habit  to  try  to 
identify  a  store  or  a  business  enterprise  as 
American,  and  then  throw  a  bomb  at  it. 
There  are  now  guerrillas  active  In  Bolivia, 
and  Guatemala  and  Colombia.  It  would  seem 
that  just  recently,  the  Peruvians  have  been 
able  to  handle  their  problem  of  guerrillas. 
But,  the  communists  do  use  violence  in 
Latin  America. 

Gn-BRiDE.  Bfr.  Doherty,  this  leads  to  another 
question.  There  have  been  numerous  pub- 
lished reports,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
them,  that  your  organization  and  others  in 
the  labor  movement  have  been  used  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  channel  funds 
to  counter  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  more-or- 
less  clandestine,  or  underground,  way.  Is 
there  any  truth  to  these  reports? 

DoHERTT.  As  far  as  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  Is  con- 
cerned, these  charges  are  not  only  phoney, 
but  I  tbink  that  many  of  the  people  who 
have  originated  them  have  done  so  because 
they  feel  that  to  associate  us  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  will,  in  some  way, 
mitigate  the  success  of  our  activities. 

Now.  I  am  not  accusing  them  of  having  un- 
patrto'ic  political  motivations,  but  many  of 
the  people  who  made  these  charges  know 
very  well  that  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development  Is  an  open-book 
operation. 

Our  finances  are  examined  annually  by  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Every  single  penny  that  comes  Into  the  or- 
ganization, and  every  single  penny  that  goes 
out  of  the  orgamzatlon.  Is  a  matter  of  audited 
public  accounting. 

It  Is  just  a  phony  charge. 

Prxtett.  WUI  you  give  us  some  Idea  of  the 
scope — a  few  figures — countries,  how  many 
people,  that  sort  of  thlng^f  your  work? 

DoHEETT.  In  terms  of  our  activities? 

Pruett.  Yes. 

Dohertt.  Well,  for  example,  despite  the 
fact  that  our  fifth  anniversary  Is  just  now 
coming  up,  we  have  probably  become  the 
largest  Institution  for  adult  and  worker  edu- 
cation In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  had  In  excess  of  60,000  students 
attend  our  programs  In  20  different  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

We  have.  In  esich  of  tbe  major  countries — 
13  now,  to  be  exact — In  the  capital  city,  es- 
Ubllsh  what  we  call  a  "residential  Institute." 
Trade  union  leaders  come  in  from  the  prov- 
inces of  their  respective  countries  and  ac- 
tually spend  up  to  three  months  In  residence 
with  their  feUow  trade  union  leaders,  study- 
ing the  subjects  of  modern  trade  unlonlam — 
democracy,  collective  bargaining,  the  history 
of  the  labor  movement,  and  the  whole  variety 
of  subjects  that  are  necessary  to  understand 
In  order  to  have  a  decent,  clean  and  progres- 
sive trade  union  movement. 

Then  tbe  better  graduates  from  these  resi- 
dential centers  come  to  the  United  Stetea. 
where  we  have  a  training  center.  It's  in  Front 
Royal.  Virginia — some  70  mUes  from  tbe  city 
of  WastUngton — in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
We  now  have  had  more  than  600  trade  union 


leaders  from  Latin  America  come  to  the 
United  States,  spend  three  months  with  tis, 
and  then  travel  all  around  the  United  States 
seeing  the  American  worker,  and  his  imlon, 
and  the  American  people,  at  work.  They  go  to 
California,  Michigan,  Texas  and  also,  of 
course,  up  to  New  York.  They  get  up  as  far 
north  as  Niagara  Fails. 

When  these  people  go  back  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  we  think  they  do  a  bang- 
up  job — not  of  trying  to  establish  American- 
type  Institutions — we  are  not  addng  that  at 
all.  Despite  the  charges  of  our  enemies,  we 
are  not  Imperialistic  at  aU.  But,  a  bang-up 
job  of  esUblUhlng  institutions  that  beet  fit 
their  needs.  We  think  it  is  iaiportant  that 
they  learn  that  our  American  trade  union 
movement  was  not  handed  to  us  on  a  sUver 
platter — that  there  was  a  lot  of  blood — and, 
Uterally,  sweat  and  tears,  that  went  Into 
buUdlng  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. We  BtUl  have  many  Issues  that  haven't 
been  resolved  in  this  country  in  the  field  of 
race  relations,  in  tbe  field  of  better  wages, 
in  the  field  of  lietter  housing.  We  like  to 
ttiink  that  once  they  understand  that  we  are 
In  a  continuing  revolution,  then  their  so- 
cial revolution  will  become  stronger,  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  they  have  learned  here. 

Fi^KNEBT.  Mr.  Doherty,  two  questions. 
What  are  these  people  taught?  And.  what  in- 
dication do  you  have  of  the  success  of  your 
efforts  when  these  people  go  back  to  their 
unions? 

DoHEETT.  Mr.  Flannery,  starting  here  then, 
m  the  United  States,  at  the  Institute,  which 
I  told  you  we  have  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia. 
We  just  graduated  a  class  of  some  23  trade 
unionists  from  14  different  island  areas  of 
the  Osu-lbbean — all  the  way  from  Aruba, 
Curacao.  Surinam  and  Guyana  on  the  South, 
to  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Nassau  up  in  the 
north.  These  people  spent  some  12  weeks 
here  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  Idea  of  the 
program — and  we  call  this  the  "advanced 
teacher  training  institute" — is  to  enable 
these  young  trade  unionists  to  become  teach- 
ers, so  that  when  they  get  back  to  their 
respective  countries  and  Island  areas,  they 
will  be  able,  in  turn,  to  hold  classes  on  the 
very  subject  matter  that  we  were  covering. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  a  very  success- 
ful approach,  because  you  get  tbe  multi- 
plier effect  of  teaching  one  man,  who  in  turn 
goes  out  and  teaches  many  others. 

During  the  first  week  that  they  are  here,  we 
have  two  very  prominent  professors — PhJD's 
In  Education  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity— ^who  teach  these  people  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  adult  education — the  psy- 
chology of  teaching  adults,  how  to  use  visual 
aids,  classroom  techniques  and  so  on. 

They  go  from  that  right  Into  the  subject 
matter,  upon  which  they  aU  prepare  outlines 
to  use  In  their  teaching  when  they  return. 
Subjects  such  as  Democracy  versus  Totali- 
tarianism. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  do  not  teach  sterile  antlcommu- 
nism.  We  are  antt-communist,  but  we  are 
also  antl-  any  form  of  totalitarianism, 
whether  it  be  fascist,  or  militarist  or  gang- 
ster-Uke.  We  believe  In  legitimate,  solid 
democratic  organizations.  So  we  study  a 
democracy  and  how  It  works — the  pitfalls  of 
the  totalltarlans,  and  how  to  keep  your  union 
from  falUng  Into  their  bands. 

They  study  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  study  collective  bargaining.  They 
study  labor  legislation.  They  study  social 
security  and  all  of  the  benefits  that  should 
be  provided  to  workers  through  social  securi- 
ty programs.  In  other  words,  they  study  the 
whole  gamut  of  what  a  trade  union  can  do 
to  make  tbe  community  a  better  place  to 
live. 

OXLBBms.  Mr.  Doherty.  several  related  ques- 
tions here.  In  the  first  place,  bow  are  these 
people  selected  from  South  America  to  come 
to  yotir  Institute?  Are  their  expenses  entirely 
paid  during  the  course  at  the  Institute?  And, 


do  they  receive  any  kind  of  remuneration 
when  they  rettirn  to  their  own  country? 

DoHZKTT.  That  Is  a  very,  very  interesting 
question,  Mr.  Ollbride,  becavue  It  goes  to  tbe 
very  heart  of  our  work. 

These  people  are  selected  by  their  own  un- 
ions. Unless  the  people  who  come  to  tbe 
United  States — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
tbe  training  program  locally — unless  these 
people  have  the  support  of  their  own  labor 
union,  we  will  not  accept  them  Into  our 
programs. 

We  feel  that  It  would  be  very  presumptuous 
for  us,  as  Americans,  to  go  down  into  Latin 
America  and  try  to  tell  these  people  who 
should  receive  this  type  of  training.  They 
must  be  endorsed  by  their  own  people. 

FoUowlng  that,  they  receive  their  train- 
ing from  us.  Then  tbe  students  who  do  bet- 
ter— the  students  who  show  a  real  desire  to 
go  out  and  work  In  this  field— are  then  given 
what  we  call  a  nine-month  "internship," 
whereby  we  provide  to  them,"  through  their 
union,  the  equivalent  of  the  wages  that  they 
would  have  made  if  they  go  back  to  the  work 
place.  For  the  textUe  vrorker.  the  textile 
worker's  wage,  for  Instance.  For  a  miner  or 
cab  driver,  tben,  whatever  tbelr  wage  might 
be.  In  other  words,  the  same  wage  they  would 
have  earned  had  they  continued. 

GiLBsmE.  Let  me  follow  up  with  just  one 
more  question.  Do  you  exercise  any  kind  of  a 
"blackball,"  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
some  unions  down  there  that  you  dont  want 
any  people  from?  Do  you  have  any  control  at 
all  over  that? 

DOHERTT.  We  are  not  naive.  We  are  a 
democratic  Institution,  and  we  are  trying 
to  build  democratic  institutions  In  Latin 
America.  I  would  not  take  a  known  com- 
munist, a  known  fascist  or  a  known  mili- 
tarist, in  my  program.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  haven't  had  them,  because  we  are  not 
perfect.  But  we  don't  want  people  who  fol- 
low a  totalitarian  line  In  our  organization. 

Gn.BaioE.  Have  you  bad  amy  occasion,  when 
you  have  had  to  say  "no"  to  a  given  student? 
Dohertt.  None  that  I  can  recaU  offhand, 
simply  because  we  have  confidence  in  the 
organization's  ability  to  select  tbe  proper 
people. 

Flanneky.  Mr.  Doherty,  a  large  part  of 
Latin  America — most  of  It — U  agricultural. 
What  are  you  doing  with  the  rural  workers — 
tbe  campeslnoe? 

Dohertt.  This,  of  course.  Is  one  of  tbe 
major  problems  confronting  Latin  America 
today,  in  terms  of  its  development.  And.  it 
is  a  very  complicated  problem,  I  might  add. 
Not  only  Is  a  large  portion  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca agricultural,  but,  despite  this  fact,  it  Is 
not  producing  the  amount  of  food  that  It 
needs  to  continue  to  exist  at  a  decent  level 
of  nutrition.  So,  something  has  to  be  done, 
not  only  to  help  Improve  the  conditions  of 
these  impoverished  nnaases,  but  we  have  to 
help  make  them  more  productive  in  tbe  agri- 
cultural field.  If  we  are  to  help  these  nations 
really  develop. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  One  of  tbe 
richest  valleys  In  aU  of  Latin  America  Is 
tbe  central  vaUey  of  Chile.  ChUe  is  now  ap- 
proaching eight  million  population.  Chile.  In 
the  last  two  years,  has  had  a  uemaidoua 
boom  in  terms  of  rising  copper  prices  and  in- 
creased foreign  eamliigs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  payments  deficit  has  Improved  tre- 
mendously. But  Chile  must  Import  food — 
despite  this  tremendously  rich  agricultural 
sector.  So  we  have  got  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  convincing  our  Latin  friexuts  that 
a  nation,  to  be  truly  strong  and  truly  able  to 
provide  for  Ito  people,  has  to  put  as  much 
emphasis  on  agriculture  as  it  does  on  Indus- 
try. 

To  be  more  specific.  Mr.  Flannery— and  I 
know  time  Is  running  short — we  are  down 
there  helping  these  workers  organize  them- 
selves Into  unions,  ao  tbat  tbey  can  form 
producer-cooperatives  and  conaimier-co- 
operatives.  We  are  providing  them  with  teeh- 
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nlcftl  aaUrtance— better  aeed,  better  fertl- 
User.  We  abow  tbem  how  to  make  use  of 
modem  lirlgatlon  and  farming  methods, 
-With  the  hope  that  Increased  production  will 
lead  to  Increased  eemlngs  cmd  a  better  way 
of  life  for  these  agricultural  people. 

Pkhctt.  How  do  you  measure  the  results 
of  the  leadership  program?  Do  you  have 
situations  where  unions  have  changed  to  a 
democratic  leadership  from  some  other? 

DoHSKTT.  Measuring  the  resiilta  of  an  ed- 
ucation program  are  always,  at  best,  difficult. 
How  does  Harrard  UnlTeralty  measure  Its  re- 
sults? It  looks  at  where  Its  graduates  are. 
We  look  at  where  our  graduates  are.  and  we 
find  that  some  86  percent  of  the  people  wbo 
have  graduated  from  our  Institutes  are  not 
only  stin  In  the  labor  movement,  but  they 
are  now  In  positions  of  greater  leadership 
and  greater  Influence.  We  think  that  this  Is 
about  the  beat  way  we  can  measure  our  re- 
sults. And,  we  are  happy  with  tbem  thus  far. 

OiLBUDK.  Tou  have  been  In  buslnees  now, 
five  years,  Mr.  Dotaerty.  Do  you  see  this  pro- 
gram as  going  on  Indefinitely,  cv  Is  your 
Job  Just  about  complete? 

Douaaix.  Well,  we  like  to  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  work  ourselves  out  of  a  Job.  Ac- 
tually, when  we  can  convince,  for  example, 
the  trade  union  movement  of  Brazil  to  Join 
with  us  In  helping  the  trade  union  movement 
In  Bolivia,  and  the  Brazilians  no  longer  need 
our  assistance  or  even  want  our  ssslstance, 
then  we  will  have  been  successful,  In  terms 
of  our  work  In  K-azU.  We  are  trying  to  work 
ourselves  out  of  a  Job. 

FLAmnsT.  The  Latin  American  Common 
Market  could  be  an  advantage  to  your  opera- 
tions, oould  It  not? 

DoBBTT.  We  are  taking  a  very  active  role 
In  the  Common  Market.  We  do  not  look  upon 
the  Common  Market  as  being  a  panacea  for 
all  of  the  sodal  and  economic  Uls  of  Latin 
America.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  Common 
Market— although  It  Is  going  to  be  a  long 
haul — IB  years  as  it  is  iveaently  pro- 
grammed— will  bring  some  of  the  benefits  of 
an  expanding  economy — greater  pxirchsslng 
power — and  Improve  the  lot  of  the  working 
man — much  as  It  has  done  In  Europe,  and 
Is  already  starting  to  do  In  Central  America. 

We  want  to  make  sure,  though,  that  the 
labor  movement  has  a  voice  in  the  Common 
Market.  And  tha.t  it  not  become  only  an- 
other way  of  making  more  money  for  the 
rich  while  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Pawn.  One  queatlon.  Did  the  American 
trade  union  movement  have  help  on  this 
order  when  it  was  getting  started?  Did  the 

British  help  us  in  any  way? 

DoBscrr.  Not  In  a  material  sense,  because 
the  trade  union  movements  In  Oreat  Britain 
and  In  the  United  States  developed  In  a 
parallel  fashion,  at  roughly  the  same  time 
In  history. 

The  whcde  concept  of  international  trade 
union  solidarity,  therefore,  had  not  really 
developed  to  a  point  where  the  nations  of 
one  country  could  substantially  help  the 
workan  of  another  ooxmtry. 

R>AinmT.  Thank  you.  Miss  Pruett.  and 
thank  you.  Mr.  OUbrlda  and  Mr.  Doberty. 
Today's  Labor  News  Conference  guest  was 
WUUam  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment. Representing  the  press  were  Nell  Oil- 
bclde.  Washington  correspondent  tar  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  Virginia  Pruett,  Latin 
American  ooliannlst  for  the  Washlncrton 
Dally  News  and  the  North  American  News- 
piVer  Alliance.  This  is  your  moderator,  Har- 
ry W.  riannery,  inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  pub- 
lic affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  pro- 
duced in  oo(q)eratlon  with  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network. 


AIR  DISASTERS 

Mr.  BRQCKXiEY.  Mr.  i^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  advise 
this  body  that  air  disasters  would  be  the 
Inevitable  result  of  Mr.  Halaby's  high- 
handed and  arrogant  efforts  in  stripping 
the  San  Antonio  vital  military  and  civil 
aviation  complex  of  Its  air  trafBc  con- 
trol center.  Since  that  time,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  reports  of  near-collisions 
and  equipment  irregularities  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  Houston  ARTC 
Center.  Many  of  these  near-disasters  are 
directly  related  to  the  technical  difficul- 
ties In  ranotlng  radar  information  Into 
the  Houston  center.  These  remotlng 
problems  were  known  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Houston  center,  but 
were  Ignored  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Halaby's 
obstinate  determination  to  deprive  the 
San  Antonio  area  of  the  air  safety 
standards  commensurate  with  the  heavy 
concentration  of  air  defense  activity. 

Now.  In  addition  to  the  near-collisions 
and  other  safety  Irregularities  occurring 
as  a  result  of  the  rdocatlon  of  the  traf- 
fic control  center  from  San  Antonio  to 
Houston,  a  disaster  has  occurred  just  as 
I  predicted  it  would  occur.  On  January 
31,  1967.  a  DC-^  aircraft  crashed  and 
was  destroyed,  taking  the  lives  of  the 
crew  as  the  aircraft  was  approaching  the 
San  Antonio  International  Airport..  It 
appears  that  this  accident  may  be  di- 
rectly attributable  to  a  breakdown  In 
conmivmlcation  within  the  FAA  and  the 
failure  to  provide  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft 
with  accurate  weather  information  upon 
which  he  could  base  his  decision.  The 
weather  information  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  pilot  from  the  Houston 
center  was  outdated  and  inaccurate.  This 
condition  could  not  have  existed  had  the 
tralllc  control  center  been  located  In  San 
Antonio. 

As  you  may  know,  the  relationship  of 
a  traffic  control  center  to  the  indivldiwl 
airports  under  its  jarisdlctlon  is  a  vital 
and  intimate  one.  It  is  particularly  so  in 
the  San  Antonio  area,  and  the  excellent 
safety  record  enjoyed  by  San  Antonio 
prior  to  the  closure  of  the  San  Antonio 
ARTC  Center  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  In  1969  selected  San  An- 
tonio as  the  site  for  the  establishment  of 
the  prototype  of  the  new  and  modem 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center. 

San  Antonio's  air  gafety  record  at  that 
time  was  unblemished  and  bear  in  mind 
that  the  San  Antonio  Center  had  not 
only  the  responsibility  for  International 
Airport,  but  had  responsibility  for  a  com- 
plex of  military  airports  In  the  area. 

Bear  In  mind  the  ietailed  Justification 
prepared  by  the  PAA  and  transmitted  to 
this  Congress  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  prototype  center  in  San 
Antonio  in  1959  and  bear  in  mind  that 
when  the  PAA  appeared  before  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
spring  of  1961,  there  was  no  reference  to 
the  closing  of  the  San  Antonio  Center. 
There  were  no  funds  requested  for  the 


establishment  of  a  new  Center  in 
Houston.  There  were  fimds  requested 
for  the  equipment  and  staffing  of  the  new 
ARTC  Center  in  New  Orleans  to  be  used 
In  a  $3  million  edifice  just  completed 
at  that  time,  and  consider  most  care- 
fully this  fact:  within  1  week  follow- 
ing the  budget  hearings,  Mr.  Halaby,  the 
PAA  Administrator,  made  an  oral  offer  to 
the  Chalnnan  of  the  Independent  OflBces 
Subcommittee  to  transfer  the  San  An- 
tonlo  ARTC  Center  to  Houston  at  a  basic 
cost  of  8  million  dollars.  This  $8  million 
was  not  in  the  proposed  budget.  Mr. 
Halaby  blandly  pointed  out  that  the 
PAA  would  merely  reprogram  some  of 
the  fimds  which  were  not  yet  appropri- 
ated but  which  had  been  laboriously 
justified  a  short  week  before.  Mr.  Halaby 
also  advised  the  Chairman  that  he  would 
similarly  abandon  the  $5  million  New 
Orleans  ARTC  Center,  which  had 
just  been  oonstructcd  and  which  was  at 
that  time  being  equipped  and  staffed. 
This  facility  was  also  to  be  transferred 
to  Houston.  The  cost  associated  with  this 
move  was  similarly  to  be  obtained  by  re- 
programlng  the  funds  which  Congress 
had    not    yet    appropriated. 

There  is  an  Interesting  parallel  today 
In  the  situation  Involving  NASA  and  Its 
budget.  It  now  appears  that  we  of  Con- 
gress have  been  duped  by  NASA  over 
these  many  long  years  during  which  we 
tended  to  believe  everything  they  told 
us.  We  have  listened  to  and  believed 
those  pleas  concerning  "austerity  budg- 
ets." We  suddenly  see,  however,  that 
NASA  is  able  to  absorb  $75  million  to 
cover  the  Apollo  loss.  Did  we  appropriate 
$75  million  too  much  last  year? 

The  actions  of  Mr.  Halaby  in  arbitrar- 
ily closing  the  San  Antonio  Center  In 
1961  without  bothering  to  Justify  to 
Congress  or  to  anyone  is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  actions  of  NASA,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  many  other  Government 
agencies  who  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  honest  with  the  Congress,  or  the 
public,  in  the  use  of  public  funds. 

I  assure  you.  gentlemen,  this  is  only 
one  example  of  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment foisted  upon  the  FAA  by  Mr. 
Halaby,  and  some  of  the  momentum 
carries  on  today. 

Yes,  the  air  safety  record  of  San  An- 
tonio has  been  blemished  and  there  will 
be  further  disasters  In  that  area.  The 
accident  at  San  Antonio  on  February  3. 
1967.  need  not  have  happened.  It  would 
not  have  happened  if  Mr.  Halaby  had 
not  tampered  with  air  safety  In  the  area, 
but  it  will  happen  again  unless  the 
errors  associated  with  the  closing  of  the 
San  Antonio  ARTC  Center  are  corrected. 


June  8,  1967 
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PUBLIC   TELEVISION:    A   NATIONAL 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BmcHAM  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Les- 
ter Markel,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  published  an  excellent  ar- 


ticle on  June  5, 1967,  In  which  he  outlined 
many  benefits  that  could  accrue  from  the 
establishment  of  public  TV. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  estab- 
lishment of  public  television  would  be- 
come a  propaganda  outlet  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  think  that  this  article 
effectively  helps  to  abate  that  fear. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  who  may  not 
have  seen  this  article,  I  Insert  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Public  Ttlevision:  A  "National  Rbsottrce" 
(By  Lester  Markel) 

The  bill  for  Public  (educational  or  non- 
commercial) Televlalon  haa  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  dispatch  and  emphatic  en- 
dorsement. In  the  House  the  going  Is  Ukely 
to  be  much  rougher.  Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  parties 
that  are  deeply  concerned — the  educational 
broadcasters,  the  devoted  listeners,  the  public 
at  large.  For  this  Is,  as  Senator  Percy  put  it, 
"milestone  legislation"  representing  "a  strong 
national  commitment  to  the  development  of 
a  vital  national  resource." 

The  case  for  Public  Television  Is  simply 
stated.  Television  can  be  a  potent  force  in 
achieving  a  better-Informed  public  opinion 
aBd  In  advancing  the  cultural  state  of  the 
nation.  Commercial  television  has  not  done 
the  Job  and  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  commercial. 

GAPS    IN    COMlCrBCIAL     TV 

The  news  broadcasts  comprise,  for  the  most 
part,  a  headline  service;  often  they  supply 
drama,  but  they  lack  depth.  The  cultural 
contributions  are  sporadic,  even  though  at 
times  they  are  of  high  order.  But  the  most 
telling  count  In  the  Indictment  is  that  of 
timing:  the  evening,  the  important  hours,  for 
the  most  part,  add  up  to  a  desert  area  with 
few  oases. 

In  all  three  areas — information,  culture 
and  program  time — Public  Television  can  flU 
the  gaps. 

In  the  Information  area.  Public  Television 
can  perform  the  urgent  assignment  of  pre- 
senting the  news  in  an  understandable  way, 
providing  news  In  perspective,  news  in  the 
broadest  sense,  including  significant  trends 
as  well  as  the  spot  events.  In  addition.  It 
can  present  well-ordered  and  well -moderated 
debates  on  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 

OPENING    NEW    VISTAS 

In  the  cultural  area.  Public  Television  can 
open  new  vistas;  It  can  provide  programs  on 
a  consistent  basis,  suppljrlng  more  theater, 
more  music,  more  art.  more  discussion  on 
boolts— more  philosophy  if  you  will.  None  of 
these  proposals  rules  out  entertainment;  the 
suggestion  Is  only  that  entertainment  be 
provided  on  a  higher  level. 

The  effort  should  be  local  as  well  as  na- 
Uonal.  It  is.  of  course,  highly  desirable  to 
present  great  drama,  grand  opera,  grander 
art;  but  it  is  also  highly  useful  to  tap  the 
resources  of  communities  and  universities, 
to  explain  the  newest  show  at  the  art  cen- 
ter, and  to  cooperate  with  the  local  libraries 
In  Indicating  the  Joys  of  reading. 

Above  all,  Public  Television  can  provide 
prime  stuff  in  prime  time — programs  that 
have  high  quaUty  without  being  "high- 
brow"— good  entertainment  as  well  as  good 
talk;  footnotes  as  well  aa  headlines. 

But  these  argumenta  will  not  prevail  un- 
less two  handicape  are  overcome:  pubUc 
apathy  and  Oongreeslonal  doubt. 

The  approach  to  the  public  has  been 
vague  and  confused.  There  has  been  no 
convincing  demonstration  that  PubUc  Tele- 
vision can  do  a  genuine  job  both  of  en- 
lightenment and  of  entertainment.  Most  of 
the  talk  has  been  of  techniques  rather  than 
content.  Admittedly,  conduits  are  essential, 
but  the   nature   of   the   now   through   the 


conduits  is  of  prime  Importance.  Thoreau's 
warning  of  the  past  still  applies:  "We  are  in 
grreat  haste  to  construct  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph from  Maine  to  Texas.  But  Maine  and 
Texas  may  have  nothing  to  communicate." 

FACINO    UP    TO    DOtTBTS 

The  Congress  must  be  educated  to  the 
importance  of  Public  Television  and  to  the 
vital  need  of  assuring  its  independence.  At 
the  moment  Congress  pays  lip  service  to  the 
concept,  but  It  has  a  basic  fear  that  a 
Government-supported  medium  of  commu- 
nication win  be  used  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. This  Is  a  deep  fear,  but  It  is  un- 
founded; B.B.C.  la  a  prime  example  of  bow 
tbe  task  can  be  independently  performed. 
Such  doubts  cannot  be  ducked  (it  has  been 
proposed,  for  example,  ttiat  pubUc  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  news);  they  must  be 
squarely  faced. 

Public  Television  in  the  true  sense  requires 
an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter-blUlon  dollars.  Private  funds  are  surely 
desirable,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  moneys 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  so 
large  an  achievement. 

THE  BIO  STEP  UP 

There  Is  a  potent  argument  for  appro- 
priating public  funds  for  these  purpoaes.  Tbe 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  tbe 
need  for  education  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges; the  principle  applies  equally  to  adult 
education,  which  Public  Television  virtually 
lE.  A  Public  Broadcasting  Act  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862;  both 
can  be  considered  momentous  steps  toward 
mass  higher  education. 

There  is.  In  sum,  much  good  will  toward 
the  idea  of  PubUc  Television;  there  is  the 
conviction  that  something  should  be  done; 
there  are  many  tM^ve  and  vague  pronounce- 
ments. But  more  than  good  will,  acquiescence 
and  kind  words  are  needed.  There  must  be 
agreement  on  objectives,  harmony  of  action 
and  cold  cash. 

For  through  Public  Television  we  shall 
be  able  to  achieve,  possibly  not  an  en- 
lightened majority,  but  surely  a  much  larger 
enlightened  minority — and  thus  will  the 
state  of  the  Union  be  notably  advanced. 


SUPPORT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAM WITHOUT  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BRINKLJSY.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
convinced  that  enactment  of  H.R.  1318, 
containing  the  amendments  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  would 
have  the  effect  of  terminating  the  food 
stamp  program  In  most  States. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan] 
and  I  support  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  elimination  of  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
has  written  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  expressing  opposition 
to  the  20-percent  State  matching  provi- 
sion and  I  include  the  Governor's  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 


Dsaa  Jim:  I  have  recently  been  advised 
that  an  amendment  placed  on  House  BlU 
1318,  now  pending  before  Congress,  would 
require  each  State  to  pay  twenty  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  bonus  food  stampa  distribut- 
ed in  such  state  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, tinder  present  Federal  law,  100%  of 
the  costs  of  tbe  bonus  food  stamps  is  p<dd 
by  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
New  Jersey,  this  program  has  been  broadly 
accepted  and  supported  by  busineaa,  labor, 
pubUc  and  voluntary  health  and  social  agen- 
cies. It  is  significant  that  as  of  June  1.  1966, 
New  Jersey  had  initiated  its  first  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  Mercer  Cotmty.  As  of  June  1. 
1967,  the  program  will  be  operating  in  8 
counties,  namely,  Mercer,  Salem.  Camden, 
Bergen,  Atlantic,  Ocean,  Paasalc  and  Union. 
Monthly  over  30,000  low  Income  peraoiu  in 
New  Jersey  are  already  receiving  benefits 
from  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Warren,  C8i>e 
May,  Middlesex  and  Hudson -counties  have 
indicated  that  they  are  ready  to  begin  the 
program  as  soon  as  so  designated  by  the 
President. 

It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  State  and 
the  respective  County  Governments  are  al- 
ready expending  their  maximum  amounts  to 
operate  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  If  tha 
above  amendment  placed  on  House  BlU  1318 
is  enacted  into  law.  it  would  coat  New  Jer- 
sey over  $1,000,000  annually  to  operate  the 
program  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  that  event, 
we  would  surely  not  be  able  to  expand  the 
program;  we  would  probably  And  it  neces- 
sary to  curtaU  the  present  program;  and,  we 
might  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  program 
enUrely  in  New  Jersey. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey, 
we  are  requesting  that  you  do  your  utmost 
to  defeat  that  provision  in  House  Bill  1818 
which  would  require  States  to  pay  20%  of 
tbe  cost  of  aU  bonus  coupons  distributed  In 
such  state  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrictUture. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Richard  J.  Huohxb, 

Groeemor. 


ON  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  this  chamber 
about  the  commitment  of  the  gallant 
men  and  women  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Today  I  want  to  talk  about  our  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  them,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  them,  and 
to  the  children  they  have  helped. 

One  year  ago,  almost  a  thousand  col- 
lege graduates — the  three-quarters  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  who  are  teacher-train- 
ees—^signed  up  for  2  years  on  what  As- 
sistant Dean  Leon  Osview  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity recently  told  us  is  a  "special"  and 
a  "tough  job." 

Said  Dean  Osview: 

We  aay  to  [the  meml>er>  of  the  Teacher 
Corps],  We  know  It  is  a  tough. Job,  a  rough 
Job,  and  we  know  there  are  lota  of  easier 
ways  to  get  an  M.A.  ...  So.  in  return  for 
that,  there  is  a  little  stipend,  you  wm  starve 
a  Uttle,  but  you  will  work  67  houre  a  week 
rather  than  37  hours,  but  you  wlU  get 
enough  to  get  by  on. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  this  great  body :  Is  this 
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a  fair  statement  today?  Will  Teaeber 
Corps  men  and  women  get  enough  to  get 
by  on?  WUl  this  body  finally  come  to 
grips  with  the  Issue  of  the  Teacher 
Corps?  Will  we  come  to  grips  in  time  to 
show  America's  thanks  and  our  commit- 
ment to  these  thousand  men  and  wcHnen 
who  committed  years  of  their  lives  to 
helping  America  help  its  children  of 
poverty?  Or  will  we  Instead  continue  to 
becloud  the  Teacher  Corps,  wrangle  over 
the  petty  details  of  pay  scales,  or  the 
semantics  of  local  control,  until  time 
runs  out  for  the  Teacher  Corps — and  we 
have  rejected,  indeed  sold  out  on,  the 
commitment  of  a  thousand  Americans 
who  care  deeply  about  reaching  out  from 
the  schools  to  the  minds  of  the  poor? 

Already  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  have  learned  to  mistrust 
us.  Once  we  authorized  and  did  not  ap- 
propriate. Three  times  we  delayed  fund- 
ing beyond  the  possible  time  limits  of 
reasonable  expectation.  Once  we  have 
enjoined  these  men  and  women  from 
doing  exactly  what  they  were  hired  by 
local  schools  to  do:  to  enter  local  class- 
rooms. Now  we  have  appropriated  funds 
to  continue  their  program  through  the 
summer,  but  we  have  put  these  funds 
In  escrow  so  that  corpsmen  and  their 
universities,  schools,  and  their  poverty 
communities  cannot  count  on  a  Teacher 
Corps  beyond  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  good  and 
patient  xaea  and  women  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  are  losing  patience.  Already  se- 
rious attrition  has  begun.  In  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  lost  100  teacher- 
Interns  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  By  June  30, 
if  the  Corps  is  not  authorized,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  lose  far  more. 

The  loss  of  every  one  of  these  men  and 
women  is  a  loss  to  this  Nation  of  what 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  6  months 
ago  caUed  a  much-needed  infusion  of 
genuine  commitment  and  imaginative 
talent  to  the  schools. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  loss  of  human  re- 
sources and  a  loss  of  honor.  It  is  also  a 
loss  of  hard  dollars  and  cents.  Each  man 
and  woman  who  leaves  the  Corps  because 
he  can  no  longer  see  beyond  Jime  30 
through  the  congressional  smokescreen 
Is  costing  this  Nation  $7,500.  These  be- 
ginning teachers  are  not  yet  eligible  for 
teacher  certification.  They  are  in  the 
midst  of  their  training.  More  than 
likely— although  81  percent  of  them 
have  told  us  they  wish  to  remain  in 
poverty  school  teaching — they  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  field  for  want  of  the 
university  training  demanded  by  our 
schools. 

And  what  of  the  training  centers? 
What  of  the  50  universities  across  this 
Nation  which  have  long  since  needed  to 
plan  for  the  second  year,  long  since 
needed  to  commit  staff  for  a  second  year, 
long  since  needed  to  know  whether  to 
count  on  Teacher  Corps  training  funds 
for  next  year— or  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  try  to  go  it  alone  with  what  most  of 
them  believe  is  a  better  way  to  train 
teachers.  Some  of  them— like  Antioch, 
Temple.  Trinity,  Catholic  University, 
Texas  A.  ft  I.  Hampton,  and  U8C — ^have 
already  said  they  will  defer  payment. 
In  other  words,  they  have  agreed  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  Congress.  But  they 
have  told  us  they  cannot  do  it  for  long. 


Why  are  a  few  of  the  universities  still 
willing  to  gamble  on  the  Teacher  Corps? 
NEA's  own  teacher  education  and  pro- 
fessional standards  director,  Don  Davles, 
said  something  recently  which  may  ex- 
plain their  commitment: 

I  see  as  the  Teacher  Corps  role  the  need 
lor  reformation  of  teacher  education  .  .  . 
If  we  don't  change  things  In  the  next  ten 
years,  we  will  have  failed  .  .  .  What  Teacher 
Corps  can  do,  Is  tune  In  to  what  young  people 
are  saying  and  thlnHing.  Here  Is  our  first 
potential  for  reformation  oX  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

Another,  according  to  Mr.  Davles,  Is 
the  imlverslty  or  school  collaboration 
which  Is  the  heart  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
"Not  until  both  assume  a  responsibility 
in  teacher  education,"  Da  vies  pointed 
out,  "will  teacher  education  make  sense." 

But  I  tell  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  very  schools  which  have  Joined 
together  with  the  universities  of  this  Na- 
tion to  work  out  their  Corps  programs  for 
the  summer  and  fall  are  now  unable — at 
this  late  date  in  time — to  finalize  their 
budgets  and  their  plans. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  close  to  a 
thousand  men  and  women  who  care  have 
planned  on  a  Teacher  Corps.  Thousands 
more  who  care  have  planned  and  hoped 
to  join  it.  Many  hundreds  of  schools  and 
school  systems  which  beUeve  In  it  have 
planned  and  hoped  on  a  Teacher  Corps. 
And  half-a-hundred  universities  who 
see  the  Teacher  Corps  as  the  only  way  we 
have  now  to  move  from  the  ivory  tower 
into  the  schoolroom  have  planned  and 
hoped  on  a  Teacher  Corps. 

If  authorization  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
runs  out  on  June  30,  these  thousands  of 
Americans  who  pioneered  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  go  back  to  business  as  usual — 
with  the  poignantly  personal  conviction 
that  a  practical  and  gutsy  effort  to  reach 
and  teach  our  children  of  poverty  is  not 
wanted  at  this  time. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  schoolchildren 
In  city  slums  and  rural  depressed  areas 
who  this  year  were  touched  by  Teacher 
Corps  men  and  women  will  miss  them  in 
the  fall.  But  the  remainder  of  America's 
8  million  children  of  poverty  will  not.  For 
them,  next  year  will  bring  school  as 
usual  with  the  same  old  strangeness  and 
boredom  and  distance  from  their  lives. 


THE  NEED  FOR  DAY-CARE 
CENTERS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsorlng  a  bill  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  colleague,  Mrs. 
Patsy  Mink,  which  provides  for  Federal 
assistance  through  grants  to  the  States 
to  augment  the  educational  and  cultural 
services  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
child  day-care  centers.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  follow  up  on  child  education 
programs  established  by  the  historic  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965    and   the    Economic    Opportunity 


Amendments  of  1965.  Early  childhood 
education  has  been  recognized  to  be  of 
great  importance  by  both  of  these  acts 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  light  of 
the  large  and  growing  number  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  the  need  to  improve  Uie 
education  of  children  in  day-care  cen- 
ters. Congress  should  provide  funds  to 
supplement  the  care  that  children  re- 
ceive in  these  centers.  Such  assistance 
would  remove  the  concern  of  working 
mothers  who  may  fear  that  they  are 
jeopardizing  their  children's  education 
by  working. 

The  bill  will  be  especially  important 
for  families  with  incomes  above  the 
$3,000  poverty  line  whose  children  do 
not  qualify  for  the  Headstart  program. 
Of  course,  lines  must  be  drawn  some- 
where, but  with  working  mothers  there 
may  be  a  disincentive  to  work  if  it  will 
put  the  family  income  above  $3,000  so 
that  their  children  will  be  unable  to 
benefit  from  the  Headstart  program.  The 
supplements  which  this  bill  provides  will 
remove  whatever  disincentive  effect  there 
may  be  by  improving  the  educational 
services  of  the  day-care  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  growing 
number  of  working  mothers  and  their 
children's  need  for  improved  education. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  and 
pass  this  significant  bill  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 


IMPORT    AND     EXPORT    AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllbianI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
American  business  community  with  a 
concise,  up-to-date  accounting  of  the 
import  and  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

My  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Sparkmak, 
is  presenting  a  similar  bill  today  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  conjunction  with  the  'Re- 
port of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  Livestock  Exports."  I  recom- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  House  this 
excellent  document  on  the  potentials  and 
problems  of  livestock  exports. 

The  tremendous  strides  of  the  past 
decade  in  the  technology  of  packaging 
and  handling  of  perishables,  and  the 
ever  expanding  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer,  promise  increasing 
development  of  worldwide  markets  for 
our  agricultural  goods.  Although  the  de- 
tails are  not  yet  available,  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  recently  concluded  In 
Geneva,  had  as  one  of  its  goals  the  lower- 
ing of  agricultural  trade  barriers.  The 
demand  for  American  farm  products  Is 
great.  In  just  the  area  of  livestock  ex- 
ports. ofRcials  of  the  six-nation  European 
Economic  Community  predict  that  their 
demand  for  imported  beef  may  be  as  high 
as  1  million  metric  tons  per  year  by 
1970. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  encoimtered  by 
the  Senate  committee  In  preparing  their 
report  was  the  availability  of  periodic, 
current,  and  easily  understood  data  on 
the  export  and  import  of  meats  and  other 
farm  products.  Pertinent  data  on  the 
n.S.  role  in  the  international  trade  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  is  difficult  to  find, 
and  when  available,  this  data  is  dispersed 
throughout  a  myriad  of  sources. 

The  legislation  I  am  presenting  today 
is  designed  to  correct  Oils  deficiency. 

Our  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  prepare  a  single,  comprehen- 
sive reference  work  on  the  Import  and  ex- 
port of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
publications  will  be  noade  available  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year  for  perusal  by  the 
Congress  and  other  interested  parties. 

Among  other  features,  the  act  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pre- 
pare reports  on  the  quantity  and  dollar 
value  of  agricultural  Imports  and  ex- 
ports; the  transportation,  insurance,  and 
other  handling  charges  incident  to  their 
shipment:  and  the  methods  of  financing 
the  sales  and  purchase  of  these  products. 
The  balance-of-payments  effect  of  agri- 
cultural trade  will  be  presented  in  the 
document. 

Additional  data  will  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  current  Imports  and  exports 
with  volumes  in  other  years.  The  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Account- 
ing OfSice  will  supervise  the  statistical 
analysis  in  reference  to  accepted  ac- 
counting procedures  and  international 
trade  reporting  practices. 

Senator  Spakkman  and  I  submit  that 
tills  legislation  will  collect  in  a  conveni- 
ent, packaged  and  usable  form,  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tariff  policies  consonant  with  the 
expanding  international  trade  of  agri- 
cultural products. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANLEY  AWARDED 
HONORARY  DEGREE  PROM  LE 
MOYNE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jeney  [Mr.  Dahixls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon,  one  of  our  colleagues  and 
my  close  personal  friend,  Jm  HAin.rr, 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Le  Moyne  College,  in  Syracuse, 

Having  known  and  worked  with  Jn« 
during  the  past  3  years,  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified  to  see  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  New  York's  34th  Congressional  DUtrict 
formally  recognized. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  diligence 
and  determination  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  of  the  citation  follows: 
CrrATioi*  po«  HoitOBABT  DaaizB 

That  itateunan  terves  his  country  best 
who  Is  a  man  of  the  people.  CongreMman 
Jtmes  M.  Hanley  U  such  a  man.  Choeen  by 
m«  feUow  cltixena  in  19M  and  again  m  1966 
w  represent  their  Interests,  he  has  continued 


to  demonstrate  concern  for  the  Individual 
and  sympathy  and  imderstanding  for  his 
constituents'  needs. 

Rising  from  humble  station.  James  M.  Han- 
ley showed  early  interest  In  the  affairs  of  his 
community.  As  he  has  moved  to  higher  elec- 
tive office  that  interest  has  not  waned.  His 
dedication  to  faimeas  in  business  and  politics 
Is  the  result  of  an  unquestioned  slnoeilty 
shaped  on  the  forge  of  self-achievement.  That 
he  speaks  from  the  perspective  of  experience 
and  deep  spiritual  values  is  attested  by  the 
recognition  he  has  received. 

James  M.  Hanley  has  made  his  presence, 
his  thinking,  and  his  hopes  known  and  re- 
spected In  the  swirling  complexity  of  our 
FWleral  Government.  His  words  find  adher- 
ence by  the  men  whose  decisions  direct  a 
nation,  who  recognize  in  them  the  clear 
language  of  common  sense. 

In  honoring  the  Representative  of  the  34th 
District  In  Congress,  Le  Moyne  College  cites 
the  notable  career  of  an  able  legislator  to  the 
continued  benefit  of  the  people.  It  recognizes 
the  trust  placed  in  htm  by  his  Congressional 
colleagues  as  witnessed  by  appointments  nor- 
mally reserved  for  those  with  long  tenure. 
It  recognizes  a  truly  Christian  concern  for  his 
fellowman.  reflected  as  elsewhere  in  an  abid- 
ing Interest  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  Is 
grateful  for  his  support  of  the  work  of  this 
College  as  a  worthy  member  of  the  commun- 
ity he  represents. 

Wherefore  by  these  presents,  we  the  Trust- 
ees of  Le  Moyne  College,  authorized  to  that 
purpose  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  bear  witness  that  James  M.  Hanley 
has  been  advanced  by  us  to  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  endowed  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  there- 
unto. 


INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BRINKLEJY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  FMr.  OlsehI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  a  companion  bill 
to  H.R.  10390  and  10391.  This  bill  amends 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  to  conform  with  recent 
court  decisions. 

The  Intemal  Security  Act  of  1950  has 
kept  Communist  activities  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  minimum  by  exposing  those  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  seeking  to  do 
away  with  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  substituting  in  its  place  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  However,  in 
October  of  1966  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  certain  provisions 
of  this  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  March  of 
1967  held  other  portions  of  the  act  to  be 
tmconstitutlonal.  The  Attorney  General 
chose  not  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  against 
United  States.  Therefore,  we  must  as- 
sume that  that  Judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  is  binding. 

Since  the  Intemal  Security  Act  has 
been  weakened  by  these  court  decisions, 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
America  have  increased.  Unless  we  im- 
plement the  Intemal  Security  Act  by 
new  legislation  we  will  see  many  months 
and  years  of  increased  Communist  ac- 


tivity in  the  United  States  at  all  levels, 
and  particularly  among  the  youth  of  oiu: 
country. 

As  a  Meml>er  of  Congress  I  feel  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  and  its  members  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  American  people,  and  this 
bUl  does  just  that.  Your  children  and 
mine,  when  they  go  away  to  college,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  behind  these  groups 
on  campuses  and  what  type  of  organiza- 
tion it  is.  They  will  not  then  foolishly 
and  without  warning  Join  an  organiza- 
tion controlled  by  the  Communist  Party. 
We  owe  it  to  your  youth  to  inform  them 
of  those  people  who  would  overthrow  our 
government. 

Due  to  recent  international  events  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Communist  inter- 
national conspiracy  is  full  steam  ahead 
in  the  Middle  East.  South  America,  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  with  no  law  to  con- 
trol it.  it  will  soon  be  going  full  steam 
ahead  in  the  United  States.  Since  we 
Americans  believe  in  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  to  assemble,  and  freedom  not  to 
incriminate  ourselves.  I  believe  the  way 
to  control  Communists  in  a  democracy 
is  by  exposure  after  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ask  our 
young  men  to  die  in  Vietnam  fighting 
Communists  and  Communist  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Vietcong  and  allow 
their  counterparts  in  America  to  create 
riots  and  havoc  on  our  university  cam- 
puses and  the  streets  of  our  cities  with- 
out exposure. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  so  important  that 
all  of  us  in  Congress  should  ask  our  ap- 
propriate committees  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  as  soon  as  possible  and 
report  to  the  floor  for  passage  so  that 
there  will  be  time  for  them  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  passed,  and  signed  by  the 
President  this  year.  As  a  Congressman 
I  believe  that  we  would  all  be  derelict  In 
our  duties  unless  we  implement  the  In- 
temal Security  Act  now.  Another  year 
could  be  too  late. 


RESOLUTION  ON  MIDDLE  EAST  BY 
THE  MADISON  CLUB 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  goitle- 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kcllt] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  G«orgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  on  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  whidi  was 
unanimously  adt^ted  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  ocmstltQente  In  the 
12th  District  of  New  York.  TUs  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  (m  June  5  by  tlie 
members  of  the  Madison  dob,  bic,  of 
the  County  of  Kings,  city  and  State  of 
New  York,  and  residents  of  tbe  4l8t  As- 
sembly  District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  Assemblyman 
Stanley  Steingut. 

I  wish  to  inform  my  good  friend  Stan- 
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ley  Stelngut  and  all  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  that  I  support  their  resolu- 
tion. I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution 
in  the  CoHoscssioMAL  Rxcord  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
RzsOLnnoN  st  thx  Muison  Ci.0b,  Inc 
Be  It  resolved:  That  we.  the  members  of 
the  Mullaon  Club,  Inc.,  of  the  County  of 
Klnga,  City  and  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
residents  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
41st  Assembly  District,  of  the  8Ute  of  New 
Tork,  do  hereby  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  throiigh  Its  President  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  any  and  all  other 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  aU  necessary  steps  to  effec- 
tuate a  firm  and  unequivocal  position  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  commltmenta  of  the 
United  States  as  heretofore  stated  by  our 
President,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignty and  Integrity  of  all  nations  In  the 
Mid-East,  as  well  as  our  Country's  re-afllr- 
matlon  of  all  the  principles  that  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  an  international  waterway  which 
must  be  re-opened  to  ships  of  all  nations  In- 
cluding Israel. 


tlvely  preserve  and  develop  open  land  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes. 


OPEN  SPACES  LAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoso  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  imfortunate  that 
very  little  of  the  countryside  Is  left  In  any 
American  city.  Most  urban  areas  have 
failed  to  plan  adequately  for  future  rec- 
reation needs.  Enclaves  of  open  space, 
green  gardens,  and  public  playgrounds 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  recreation  demands  of  this  cen- 
tury are  creating  an  outdoor  recreation 
crisis  which  is  particularly  acute  in  our 
growing  urban  areas.  A  large  part  of  our 
pyisHng  recreation  facilities  are  located 
in  rural  areas,  out  of  reach  of  many  of 
our  urban  dwellers.  Our  outdoor  recrea- 
tion problem  in  the  urban-suburban 
areas  is  complicated  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  parks.  Our 
available  land  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

There  is  only  one  Federal  program — 
open  spaces — ^which  Is  designed  particu- 
larly to  help  meet  the  recreation  needs  of 
areas  with  higher  densities  of  popula- 
tion. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  made  some  very 
worthwhile  grants  under  the  open  space 
Umd  program  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
predominantly  undeveloped  land  in  both 
Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties 
in  the  Ninth  District  of  Callfomia. 

However,  the  existing  programs  do  not 
go  far  ezKHigh  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  population  in  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
We  must  do  more  for  our  urban-suburban 
dweUers  who  may  not  be  able  to  get  away 
to  visit  a  national  park  or  a  national  sea- 
shoi^^.  We  need  to  be  moving  ahead  with 
a  comprehensive  program  to  help  local 
communities  do  a  better  Job  of  acquiring 
and  equliwing  recreation  areas  in  urban 
areas. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  crucial  re- 
sults, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  Increase  and  broaden  the 
open  spaces  land  program  to  more  effec- 


BILINOUAL   EDUCATIONAL.   OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  [Mr.  EIdwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  five  of  our  Southwestern 
States — Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas — there  are  over 
3.5  million  Spanish  surname  people  who 
in  the  1960  census  represented  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  that  area. 
There  are  26  counties  in  four  Southwest- 
em  States  in  which  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  population  is  Spanish  surname. 
In  addition  to  the  various  economic  fac- 
tors operating  in  the  lives  of  the  Spanish 
surname  people,  social  and  cultural  dis- 
crimination has  been  a  deterrent  to  their 
rightful  achievement  in  our  society. 

If  the  language  barrier  did  not  prevent 
these  proud  citizens  from  higher  eco- 
nomic and  educational  achievement,  our 
country  would  benefit  from  their  rich 
and  full  Spanish  heritage.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  two 
million  American  ichooIchUdren  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  a  native  language. 
Little  headway,  unfortunately,  has  been 
made  in  finding  adequate  and  construc- 
tive solutions  to  this  unique  and  per- 
plexing educational  situation. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
measure  to  establish  a  Bilingual  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Act  to  provide  the 
assistance  necessary  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  to  whom  English 
is  a  second  language  the  opportunity  to 
particliMite  more  fully  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation.  Tbls  bill  would  provide  for  $5 
million  is  1968,  $10  million  in  1969,  and 
$15  million  in  1970  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  allow  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  bilingual  educational 
instruction  in  America.  The  measure 
would  also  provide  fimds  for  special  bi- 
lingual Euid  blcultural  educational  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects 
including  intensive  preschool.  Head- 
start-type  programs  specifically  designed 
to  orient  and  prepare  non-English- 
speaking  children  for  smoother  transi- 
tion to  and  more  rapid  advancement  in 
the  elementary  education  environment. 
In  addition,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Eklucation  in  the  Office  of  Education 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Increasing 
Educational  Opportunity  for  Bilingual 
Children  who  would  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  applications  for  grants 
tuid  in  the  preparation  for  general  reg- 
ulations in  the  develc^ment  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  apfjllcations. 


THE  CEASE-FIRE  AND  ITS  HOPE 

Mr.  BRJNKTJTg.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Termessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  word  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  this 
afternoon  must  be  met  with  the  prayer- 
ful hope  that  this  may  be  the  long- 
awaited  first  step  to  a  lasting  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences  which  led  to  the  cur- 
rent Middle  Eastern  crisis. 

That  day  of  settlement  may  yet  be  a 
long  time  in  coming  but  at  least  the 
world  has  been  led  back  from  the  near 
brink  of  a  major,  perhaps  ultimate,  con- 
flict which  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided. 

In  the  effort  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Middle  East,  the  world  has  noted  and 
is  gratified  by  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  United  Nations  seized  the  Initiative 
to  bring  about  a  halt  to  the  conflict.  The 
tireless  efforts  of  that  body  and  its  mem- 
bers over  recent  days  have  demonstrated 
that  positive  gains  can  be  made  if  the 
will  and  desire  for  accomplishment  are 
present. 

United  Nation's  achievement  of  a  cease- 
fire in  the  Middle  East  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  Inability  of  the  UJJ.  to  grasp 
any  Initiative  in  the  effort  to  restore 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  air  that  pervades  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Vietnam  seemingly  is  that  the 
decision  for  peace  or  continued  war  rests 
on  the  United  States  alone.  Admittedly. 
we  could  give  up  and  come  home  but  that 
would  not  solve  the  question  of  the  politi- 
cal and  territorial  integrity  of  South 
Vietnam. 

United  Nation's  disctisslon  on  Vietnam 
also  seems  bogged  down  on  Just  which 
side  is  the  aggressor.  This  question, 
though  not  answered  in  the  Middle  East, 
did  not  prevent  action  in  the  United 
Nations.  And  by  this  action,  the  UN.  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  still  a  body  with 
a  capability  which  can  be  employed  and 
employed  effectively.  A  forcefulness  of 
spirit,  international  cooperation,  albeit 
spurred  by  the  fear  of  major  power  con- 
frontation, has  moved  the  United  Na- 
tions to  action  in  the  Middle  East. 

Why  then,  in  view  of  this  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  settlement  of  an  interna- 
tional dispute,  cannot  this  spirit  in  the 
U.N.  be  directed  to  and  instilled  in  an 
effort  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  a  momentum  has  been 
created  hi  the  Middle  East  which  should 
be  carried  forward  into  Southeast  Asia, 
an  area  where  world  peace  remains 
ominously  threatened.  All  nations  today 
are  much  more  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
to  find  other  than  armed  solutions  to 
international  differences. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  created 
by  the  Middle  East  dispute  to  seek  new 
hiitiatlves  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  In 
Vietnam  in  order  to  bring  the  disputants 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  United  Nations  efforts  have  been 
feeble  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  a  Vietnam 
settlement  not  present  in  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute. 
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The  difficulties  are  greater. 

Chances  for  success  are  slimmer. 

Yet  the  effort  must  be  made.  It  must 
be  made  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  its  very  preservation. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tikrnan]  may 
extend  his  remaiiES  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Middle  East  policy 
statement  drawn  up  by  my  eminent  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  I  feel  strongly  that 
Israel's  freedom  and  security  must  not 
again  be  placed  in  ieopaxAy.  There 
should  not  remain  a  question  or  a  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  Arab  League  as  to  the 
existence  and  validity  of  Israel's  state- 
hood. 

There  should  also  be  no  question  that 
Israel  ships  have  a  right  to  free  access 
of  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  The  evidence  is  clear 
that  in  the  past  Israel  has  had  no  de- 
sire to  employ  its  vessels  of  commerce 
as  a  belligerent  force,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  she  be  entitled  to  the  same 
respect  from  her  neighbors. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  State  of  Israel  that  peace 
be  secured  and  maintained  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  seek  for  the  future  a 
completely  new  era  of  mutual  respect  and 
trust,  the  beginning  of  which  can  only 
be  guaranteed  by  the  free  world  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  begin  now  with  all  dili- 
gence to  work  out  a  settlement  that  would 
assure  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  a  situation  that  will 
no  longer  tolerate  being  swept  under  a 
rug  of  indecision  or  indifference. 

Finally,  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  the  United  States 
n-ill  stand  by  its  affirmation  assuring 
Israel  her  freedom,  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Brasco]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
under  the  imibrella  of  cautious  optimism 
to  salute  the  brave  and  most  efficient 
Israel  Army  which  is  fighting  in  behalf 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  President  Johnson 
who  was  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
all  powers  in  bringing  about  the  unani- 
mous passage  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  cease-fire  resolution. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  this 


is  only  the  first  step.  The  persistent  ter- 
roristic border  raids  on  Israel,  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  are  but  surface  specifics  of  the 
historic  Israel-Arab  controversy.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  Israel's  willingness, 
there  has  been  too  little  effort  devoted  to 
attempt  to  find  peaceful  soluticms  to  the 
fundsunental  problems  that  have  con- 
stantly threatened  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Once  a  cease-fire  is  in  effect,  every  step 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
repetition  of  events  that  daily  threatened 
Israel's  existence.  There  must  be  assur- 
ances that  Israel's  right  to  Uve  and  trade 
will  never  again  be  brought  into  ques- 
tion. I  believe  this  can  only  be  done  by 
insisting  that — 

First.  The  cease-fire  does  not  mean  a 
truce  that  may  be  broken  from  day  to 
day  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Rather, 
there  must  be  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Arab  nations  and  Israel.  Only  by 
such  direct  negotiations  will  the  Arab 
world  rid  itself  of  the  delusion  that  Israel 
does  not  exist. 

Second.  Israel,  who  has  fought  vio- 
lently and  victoriously,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  define  defensible  borders,  in- 
cluding the  unification  of  Jerusalem. 

Third.  Israel  must  be  unequivocally 
guaranteed  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  Sharm  el-Shelkh 
is  controlled  by  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force. 

Fourth.  The  Suez  Canal,  which  is  not 
only  an  Israeli  problem  but  a  world  prob- 
lem, must  not  be  allowed  to  be  closed  at 
the  whim  of  one  irresponsible  nation. 
To  this  end,  the  canal  should  be  inter- 
nationalized by  turning  over  its  control 
and  operation  to  the  U.N.,  and  the  rev- 
enues derived  therefrom,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  operation,  can  be  used 
to  defray  expenses  of  U.N.  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  only  when 
these  conditions  are  met  can  there  be  a 
meaningful  and  lasting  peace  hi  the 
Middle  East. 


THE    GROWING    SUCCESS    OF   THE 
JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incliide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  was  established 
at  Edison.  N.J.,  about  2  years  ago,  many 
community  and  industrial  leaders 
adopted  a  let's-walt-and-see  attitude 
toward  the  untried  but  promising  pro- 
gram. Kilmer  has  weathered  mani 
storms  in  its  first  years  and  is  now  ac- 
cepted and  admired  by  the  residents  of 
Middlesex  County  as  a  pioneer  project 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  letter  below,  from  Edward  J.  Ger- 
rity,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  of  Inter- 
national Telephone  b  Telegraph,  to  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  C^portunity,  indicates  how 
the  growing  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  has  been  transmitted  to  re- 


sponsible members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested    in    sharing    Mr.    Gerrlty's 
thoughts. 
The  letter  follows: 

iNTmNATIOMAI.    TKLZFHONK    b, 

Tkt.kbbaph   Cobp.. 
New  York.  N.T..  April  2«,  1997. 
Mr.  SAaanrr  Shritxk, 

Director,  Of/lee  of  Economic  Opportunitjf, 
Executive  Office  of  the  PregiOent,  Waeh- 
irtifton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Us.  Sruvxb:  WbUe  Ur.  Oeneen  Is  in 
Europe,  I  thought  I  would  take  tbls  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  your  April  2 1st  telegram 
to  him  regarding  our  continued  Interest  In 
the  Job  Corps. 

As  you  know,  the  lead  paragraphs  of  the 
AprU  19th  Wall  Street  Journal  story— "Mew 
AlUes  for  LBJ" — were  based  an  a  radio  com- 
mercial we  have  been  running  on  station 
WGMS  In  Washington,  D.C.  Tbls  commercial 
has  been  running  for  several  weeks  now  and 
It  is  only  one  part  of  a  very  comprehensive 
community  relations  program  we  have  In- 
stituted In  support  of  the  Job  C<xps.  Our 
other  activities  Include  open  house  aetlTl- 
tles  at  Kilmer  for  the  press  and  congreasloQal 
representatives  and  a  very  vigorous  publicity 
program  designed  to  get  this  success  story 
across  to  the  public. 

A  few  days  ago.  Ur.  Oeneen  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Jay  Wells,  who  was  appointed 
last  year  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Busi- 
ness Leaders  Advisory  Group  to  aMlst  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  woiUd  like 
to  quote  two  paragraphs  from  the  letter  be- 
cause I  think  they  sum  up  the  current  atti- 
tude towards  the  urban  Job  Corps  training 
centers : 

"I  took  some  people  down  to  Camp  Kil- 
mer yesterday  who  represented  the  Hospital 
Association  of  New  York,  with  a  view  toward 
hiring  a  large  number  of  the  boys  to  work  In 
New  York  City  hoepltaU.  The  hospital  people 
were  quite  skeptical  about  the  whole  Idea, 
but  you  would  be  amazed  at  how  they 
changed  after  they  saw  the  faculties,  and 
the  quality  of  the  boys  being  turned  out. 

"We  all  well  know  the  early  problems  you 
hod  with  the  Camp,  and  I  understand  that 
you  were  very  much  concerned  about  It.  As 
far  as  X  am  concerned,  you  can  stop  worry- 
ing about  it  right  now." 

I  remember  very  well  the  adverse  publicity 
surrounding  the  Initial  efforts  of  CEO's  Job 
Corps  program.  At  the  time,  we  were  In- 
volved at  Kilmer,  but  the  pressure  we  ex- 
perienced was  probably  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  the  burden  you  carried. 

Those  problems,  some  real  and  some  imag- 
inary, have  been  largely  resolved  and  the 
success  of  the  program  U  surely  evident  by 
the  growing  numbers  of  Job  Corps  graduates 
who  are  taking  a  productive  place  in  our 
society. 

You   may   look   forward   to   receiving   our 
complete  support  of  your  program  and  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Oeneen  will  write  to  you  directly 
upon  his  return. 
Sincerely, 

Nso  Okuutt. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OUara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  looking  back  on  the  89th 
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Congress,  It  is  dUQcult  to  decide  which 
action  will  have  the  greatest  long-run 
Impact  for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  89th  Congress  certainly  recognized 
the  needs  of  America's  young.  It  enacted 
the  far-reaching  Elonentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which,  taken  together, 
r^xcesent  a  giant  step  forward  in  our 
Federal  Investment  in  the  future  of  the 
younger  generation. 

And  the  89th  Congress  also  recognized 
the  problems  of  the  older  American.  Two 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation  were 
passed  to  assist  our  senior  citizens — 
medicare  and  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Medicare  has  helped  to  ease  ttie  burden 
of  ho9ttal  and  doctor  bills  for  those 
over  65. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  serve  as  the 
focal  point  within  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  1ji;i  all  matters  of  concern  to  older 
persons.  It  Is  the  traffic  center  of  ideas 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  stimtilat- 
ing  the  most  effective  use  of  existing  re- 
sources and  programs  In  developing  serv- 
ices and  OKwrtunlties  for  senior  citizens. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  also  estab- 
lished three  grant  programs  which  are 
designed  to  encourage  the  development 
of  programs  on  aging  at  State  and  local 
levels,  to  conduct  resear^  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  senior  dtizens  and  to  train  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  to  work 
In  the  field  of  aging. 

An  Important  start  In  assisting  older 
Americans  has  been  made  under  the  act. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  between  800  and 
1,100  local  projects  will  have  been  ap- 
proved. Thirty-nine  research  projects, 
dealing  with  various  problems  of  older 
citizens,  are  underway.  Fifty-one  States 
and  territories  have  established  agencies 
to  devdop  and  administer  State  plans  to 
asalet  tiie  aging.  Forty-three  State  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging. 

The  promising  beginning  made  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  two  of  our  late  col- 
leagues who  were  early  and  vigorous  ad- 
vocates of  the  legislation  and  whose  ad- 
vocacy made  Its  passage  iiossible — ^Repre- 
sentative John  Fogarty.  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Senator  Pat  McNamara.  of  Mich- 
igan. 

But  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
If  the  CMder  Americans  Act  is  to  be  the 
success  envisioned  by  Senator  McNamara 
and  Congressman  Fogarty,  It  must  be 
continued  and  expanded.  Today.  I  am 
joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
geoUvnan  from  Kentucky  ntr.  Pn- 
KiNs] ,  In  sponsoring  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  authorizing 
contlnuBtkm  of  the  program  through 
1973  and  Increasing  the  authorized  w- 
proprlatlon  level.  The  amendments  would 
also  add  a  major  new  program  to  develop 
nutrlttc»al  services  to  test  new  methods 
and  ways  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  older  people. 

Mr.  I^Teaker.  I  hope  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BRJNKT.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  proposed  Medical 
Device  Safety  Act  of  1967.  Under  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith 
for  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(Prepared   by   U.S.   Department   of   Health, 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare) 

Fact    Sheet:    Medical    Device    Safett    Act 
or  1967 

mxD 

Revolutionary  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  devices  have  taken  place 
since  the  original  enactment  of  regulatory 
legislation  In  this  field  nearly  30  years  ago. 

These  achievements  In  medical  technology 
have  introduced  a  broad  array  of  devices  that 
are  new,  not  only  In  purpose  and  usefulness, 
but  often  In  the  very  materials  used  In  their 
manufacture. 

Surgical  Implants,  contact  lenses,  artificial 
kidneys,  and  nylon  arteries  are  examples  of 
the  significant  advances  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  The  current  progress 
in  the  development  of  artlflclsl  hearts  is 
still  another  momentous  forward  step. 

This  research  and  Innovation  must  be  en- 
couraged to  Insure  tbe  further  development 
of  life-saving  devices.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patient  as  well  as  tbe  physician  is  entitled 
to  the  assurance  that  a  particular  device 
has  been  adequately  tested  and  proved  safe, 
reliable,  and  effective.  In  the  case  of  devices, 
such  aastuance  cannot  be  given  under  ex- 
isting law.  At  the  present  time,  physicians 
and  medical  device  purchasing  personnel 
must  rely  almost  entirely  on  a  manufac- 
turer's representations  as  to  the  vital  in- 
formation about  a  new  medical  device.  This 
Involves  a  description  of  the  materials  in 
the  device,  expected  parts  obsolescence, 
breakdown  and  servicing  rates,  and  other 
technical  data.  No  Federal  law  requires  ad- 
vanced proof  of  safety,  reliability,  and  ef- 
fectiveness before  a  device  reaches  the  mar- 
ket. Action  can  be  taken  only  after  Injury 
has  occurred  or  the  Oovemment  can  develop 
other  proof  that  the  device  is  not  safe,  reli- 
able, and  atfectlve.  Appropriate  legislation, 
with  sufBclent  safeguards  to  protect  re- 
search. Innovation  and  development,  should 
be  Introduced  now  to  close  this  gap. 

paoposAi, 
The  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  of  1967, 
In  effect,  divides  medical  devices  Into  three 
classes;  first,  those  devices  which  would  be 
safe  when  manufactured  under  standards 
(e4(.:  bone  pins,  catheters.  X-ray  equip- 
ment, and  diathermy  machines);  second, 
those  devices,  such  as  artificial  kidneys  and 
other  organ  substitutes,  that  would  go 
through  a  clearanco  proeadu/o  before  being 
put  on  the  market;  third,  common  patient- 
care  devices  not  reqolrlng  any  regiilatlcm. 

Standard-setting  authority 
To  protect  the  pilbUe  hecath  and  safety, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare woiild  be  autliarlMd  to  establish  man- 
datory standards  ndatlng  to  the  composi- 
tion, properties,  or  performanoe  of  a  medical 
device  or  class  of  medical  devices.  Diagnos- 
tic devices  would  be  specifically  excluded 
from  the  standard-eetttng  aotbori^. 


In  the  development  of  the  standard,  "the 
Secretary  shall  to  the  optimum  extent  con- 
sult" with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  standard-setting,  with  other 
standard-setting  organizations,  and  wltb 
nongovernmental  experts.  The  proposal  calls 
for  conferences,  work-shops,  and  other  means 
by  which  nongovernmental  experts  could 
fully  participate  In  the  development  of  the 
standard. 

Any  person  who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  standard  could  require  the  referral  of 
the  matter  to  an  independent  advisory  com- 
mittee of  experts  nominated  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  right  to  a  hearing  and  to  court  review 
would  be  available  to  anyone  affected  b;  a 
standard. 

It  is  expected  that  such  standards  would 
be  modified  periodically  to  keep  pace  with 
advances  in  scientific  and  clinical  knowledge. 
Premarket  clearance 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  premarket  clear- 
ance of  a  device  (other  than  diagnostic  and 
veterinary  devices)  if  (1)  the  device  U  not 
generally  recognized  by  qualified  experts  as 
safe,  reliable  and  effective  and  "(2)  such 
device  (A)  Is  intended  to  be  secured  or  other- 
wise placed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the 
human  body  or  Into  a  body  cavity,  or  di- 
rectly In  contact  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  Is  Intended  to  be  left  In  the  body  or  such 
cavity,  or  in  such  direct  contact,  penns- 
nently,  indefinitely,  or  for  a  substantial 
period  or  periods  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  after  notice  and 
opportunity  to  present  views) ,  or  (B)  It 
Intended  to  be  used  for  subjecting  the  human 
body  to  Ionizing  radiation,  electromagnetic, 
electric,  or  magnetic  energy  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  diathermy,  laser,  defibrillator, 
and  electroahock  instrumentation),  or  heat, 
cold,  or  physical  or  ultrasonic  energy,  or  Is 
Intended  for  physical  or  radio-  or  electronic 
or  electric  communication  In  either  direction 
with  any  part  of  the  human  body  or  with  a 
device  placed  within  or  connected  with  the 
human  body,  or  (C)  is  a  device  which  the 
Secretry.  by  special  order  made  on  the  bsili 
of  a  finding  (for  reasons  stated  in  the  order) 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  device  Is  not  effective  for  its  use  or  In- 
tended use  or  that  It  is  not  safe  for  use  under 
the  conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  in  its  labeling,  has  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  use  or  Intended 
use. . . ."  (See  "exemptions"  below.) 

Any  person  who  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  premarket  clearance  procedure 
could  require  the  referral  of  the  matter  to 
an  independent  advisory  committee  of  ex- 
perts nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  a  report  and  recommendations. 

The  right  to  a  hearing  and  to  court  review 
would  be  available  to  the  applicant  for  pre- 
market clearance. 

The  proposal  would  require  the  establish- 
ment, to  the  extent  practicable,  of  a  list  of 
devices  that  are  found  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized by  experts  as  safe,  reliable,  and  effec- 
tive for  use,  and  hence  not  subject  to  pre- 
market clearance. 

Exemptions 

(1)  There  would  be  a  broad  exemption 
from  regulation  for  devices  under  cUnlcal 
Investigation.  No  notice  of  the  InveeUgatlon 
would  have  to  be  given  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  device  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  separate  groups  of  Investigators  work- 
ing with  a  sponsor  are  following  essentially 
the  same  plan  in  developing  data  reqvilred  to 
support  an  application  for  premarket  clear- 
anoe.  At  that  point,  a  plan  of  investigation 
would  have  to  be  submitted  by  the  sponsor 
to  FDA.  In  determining  the  need  for  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  plan,  there  would  be  oppOT- 
tunlty  for  consultation  with  approprlste 
non-FDA  experts. 
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(2)  Devices  complying  with  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  proposal  would  be  ex- 
empt from  preclearance,  if  the  standard  cov- 
ers all  relevant  aspects. 

(3)  The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  exempt  from  preclearance  those  de- 
vices for  which  it  is  feasible  to  eetabllsh  aji 
adequate  standard  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(4)  Ctutom-made  prescription  devices 
would  not  be  subject  to  preclearance. 

(5)  Custom-made  devices  made  to  the 
speclflcationa  of  a  licensed  practitioner  for 
his  use  would  be  excluded  from  preclearance. 

Other  provisions 

The  proposal  would  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  current  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tice by  device  manufacturers.  It  would  also 
provide  for  registration  of  device  manufac- 
turers. Inspection,  and  appropriate  record 
keeping  as  to  experience  had  with  a  device 
which  is  subject  to  a  standard  or  which  has 
been  approved  for  the  market. 

The  preclearance  requirement  of  the  law 
would  become  generally  effective  a  year  after 
the  month  of  enactment.  However,  In  the 
case  of  devices  already  on  the  market  when 
the  bin  becomes  law,  the  preclearance  re- 
quirement would  become  generally  effective 
3V2  years  after  the  month  of  enactment,  and 
the  Department  could  further  postp(»e  the 
effective  date  in  the  case  of  a  particular  de- 
vice for  up  to  an  additional  2^  years  if 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  required 
scientific  research. 

The  law  would  be  administered  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  with  advice, 
on  general  policy  matters,  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Devices  and  in  consultation  with 
other  governmental  agencies. 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  RELiABILITY 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  reliability  and 
efHciency  of  electric  bulk  power  systems. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  blackout 
which  occurred  1>^  years  ago  in  the 
Northeast,  the  one  which  we  had  Jxist  a 
few  days  ago  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  many  other  significant  out- 
ages of  electric  power  supply  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years. 

Our  committee  has  been  active  in  ex- 
amining into  the  causes  for  these  failures 
and  in  efforts  to  see  how  this  situation 
may  be  remedied  and  recurrence  may 
be  avoided. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  rec- 
ommendation is  particiilarly  timely. 

I  include  the  letter  of  transmittal  to 
the  Speaker  from  Chairman  Lee  C. 
White,  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, together  with  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  bill,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
FlDBUi.  Powxa  CoMMMaiow, 

OlTXCE  or  TKI  CHAWMaW, 

Washington.  D.O.,  June  8. 1067. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAx  Ma.  8n*xB:  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  transmits  herewith  for  consider- 


ation by  the  appropriate  committee  twenty 
copies  of  a  draft  bUl,  the  proposed  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act,  which  would  add  a 
new  Part  IV  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  assist  the  electric  utility 
industry  to  meet  both  the  challengee  and 
opportunities  of  a  dynamic  technology  which 
confront  America's  pluralistic  power  Indus- 
try. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
consumer  protection  of  February  16,  1967, 
referred  to  recent  power  failures,  as  well  as 
to  the  possibility  of  Improvement  in  elec- 
tric service.  As  the  President  stated: 

"Power  systems  must  be  carefully  planned, 
coordinated,  and  strengthened  to  protect  the 
customer  against  cascading  power  failures." 

The  electric  Indxistry  today  has  achieved 
Impressive  technological  progress.  Its  genera- 
tors are  of  immense  capacity  and  its  extra- 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  can  move 
large  blocks  of  power  over  great  distances. 
These  Improvements  have  not  only  made 
power  supply  more  reliable,  but  reduced  Its 
cost  as  well.  Yet  more  must  be  done. 

Study  of  the  power  Industry's  occasional 
failures  leads  us  to  propose  the  Electric  Power 
Reliability  Act.  We  believe  It  will  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  Improving  our  Nation's  elec- 
tric service.  Experience  has  shown  that  care- 
fully coordinated  planning  and  operation 
can  secure  maximum  reliability  and  ef  iclency 
without  excessive  cost.  The  Electric  ^ower 
Reliability  Act  would  (1)  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  planning  organizations 
to  ensure  that  plans  for  bulk  power  facil- 
ities are  adequate,  (2)  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  establish  planning  and 
operating  standards  to  enhance  reliability, 
(3)  provide  for  Commission  review  and  ap- 
proval of  extra-high  voltage  transmission 
lines  and  abcuidonment  of  bulk  power  serv- 
ices, and  (4)  authorize  the  Commission  to 
require  Interconnections  between  bulk  power 
generating  utilities. 

The  electric  utility  Industry,  acting  vol- 
untarily, has  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  of  adequate  Interconnection 
and  coordination.  As  the  President  noted  in 
his  message  on  consumer  protection : 

"Much  of  this  effort  is  already  being  vol- 
untarily undertaken  by  America's  great  elec- 
tric power  Industry.  For  example,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  coordination  23 
utilities  in  an  elight-state  area  recently  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  regional  council." 

The  Electric  Power  RellablUty  Act  would 
assist  in  beneficial  undertakings  such  as  this, 
and  would  secure  similar  benefits  in  areas 
where  progress  has  been  lees  rapid. 

The  key  to  Improved  coordlnatloD  under 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  the  regional  coun- 
cils. The  expanding  technology  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  entailing  as  it  does  the 
use  of  giant  generators  and  extra-hlgh-volt- 
age  transmission  lines,  has  made  It  impera- 
tive that  coordination  in  planning  and  oper- 
ation cover  a  wider  area  than  the  service 
territxDry  of  any  one  utility  or  small  power 
pool.  Effective  coordination  requires  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  among  systems,  on  a 
regional  scale.  The  establishment  of  regional 
electric  power  councils  throughout  the  Na- 
tion Is  essential  to  enable  institutions  of  the 
power  Industry,  consisting  of  3,600  separate 
utilities,  to  keep  pace  with  and  implement 
the  develc^ing  power-system  technology.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry— the  Investor-owned  utility  oompa- 
nlee.  the  municipal  systems,  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
power  agencies — must  join  together  in  for- 
ward-looking cooperation  to  plan  and  build 
safe  and  reliable  systems.  Bach  system  must 
consider  as  part  of  Its  public  service  respon- 
sibility, the  needs  and  desires,  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  of  its  neighbors  throughout 
a  broad  region.  The  Becftrlo  Power  Reliability 
Act  would  promote,  encourage,  and  facilitate 
joint  planning  for  the  common  good. 

The  Electric  Power  RellablUty  Act  would 


strengthen  coordination  of  the  systems  mak- 
ing up  our  pluralUtlc  electric  utiUty  txuliutry 
by  adding  a  new  Part  IV  to  tlie  Federal 
Power  Act.  The  new  Part  IV  would  rely 
heavUy  on  more  active  coordlnatton  of  plan- 
ning by  utilities,  through  the  mechanism  of 
regional  councils.  The  Fedwal  Power  Com- 
mission would  be  instructed  to  promote 
meaningful  coordination  on  a  regional  scale 
and  to  provide  a  public  presence  in  the  work 
of  the  regional  councils.  The  blU  further 
provides  Inducements,  including  Federal 
eminent  domain,  rights-of-way  acroes  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  and  immunity  from  cer- 
tain antitrust  actions. 

The  Commission  would  be  autbortced  to 
develop,  in  consultation  with  experts  drawn 
from  the  entire  Industry,  planning  and  op- 
erating standards  to  enhance  power  reli- 
ability. These  standards  could,  for  example, 
embrace  criteria  for  programs  of  automatic 
load-shedding  in  emergencies,  and  for  eval- 
uating the  adequacy  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed transmission  systems.  They  could  be 
nationwide  In  their  appUcation.  or  ooold  be 
tailored  to  the  individual  requirements  of 
a  particular  region. 

Transmission  systems  constructed  for  en- 
hanced reliability  must  have  a  proper  regard 
for  the  public  interest  In  wise  land  use.  In- 
cluding the  preeervatton  of  soenlc  and  his- 
toric areas.  The  proposed  bill  includes  a 
procedure  for  consultation  of  reqwnalble 
local,  State  and  Federal  agenelas  ooncernied 
with  land  use,  and  requires  the  Commission 
to  defer  to  their  views  when  It  can  do  so 
conslstentiy  with  the  objactiivee  of  the  Bec- 
trlc  Power  Reliability  Act. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  Act  Is 
complex,  and  the  responalWlltles  It  would 
assign  are  weighty.  Much  groundwork  would 
have  to  be  laid  following  Its  enactment,  and 
the  benefits  stemming  from  the  plauilng  It 
would  promote  would  not  aU  be  Immediate 
or  spectacular.  However,  as  baflts  a  statute 
that  promises  long-term  benefits,  it  has  been 
planned  and  drafted  over  a  long  period.  The 
present  bill  reflects  the  Oommlaslon's  inten- 
sive studies  in  the  National  Power  Survey 
and  Its  Investigations  of  the  Northeast  Power 
FaUure  of  November,  1066.  That  Investiga- 
tion began  with  the  preparation  of  the  Ini- 
tial report  on  the  Northeast  failure.  Issued 
In  December  1866,  and  has  bean  usefully 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  wltb  studies 
of  power  faUurea  In  other  parU  U  the  Na- 
tion. The  Commission  has  drawn  upon  the 
Ideas  of  many  experts  In  formulating  its 
own  views  reflected  in  this  bm.  We  have  had 
the  benefit  of  Congnwalonal  studies  of  these 
matters. 

The  Commission's  final  report  on  the 
Northeast  Power  FaUure  and  relatad  studies 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  and 
printing  and  should  be  available  for  release 
shortly.  We  believe  that  the  report  will  be  of 
assistance  to  Cong;ress  In  considering  the 
proposed  Act,  as  well  as  indicating  guide- 
lines for  putting  it  into  effect. 

We  believe  this  legislation  would  be  in 
the  public  interest.  We  regard  It  as  a  sound 
and  workable  plan  for  assuring  to  all  Amer- 
icans not  only  freedom  from  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  of  power  failures  and  short- 
ages, but  all  the  fullest  advantage  that  can 
be  gained  from  the  widespread  employment 
of  the  tachnology  which  our  power  Industry 
has  developed.  Enactment  of  this  measure 
will  strengthen  the  Nation's  abmty  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  the  American 
power  constuner  with  the  most  reliable  and 
moat  efficient  service  possible. 

In  his  statement  commenting  on  the  cas- 
cading power  failure  of  last  Monday  which 
affected  over  16  mlllloo  pe(q>Ie  in  a  four- 
state  area,  tiie  President  expreaeed  the  hope 
that  the  legislation  we  are  proposing  would 
be  considered  promptly  and  favorably  by 
the  Congress.  We  share  the  Presidents  sense 
of  urgency  about  this  leglalatlon  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  continuing  interest  dem- 
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onstnitail  by  the  Presldant  and  the  Gongreas 
in  this  viui  arsa  of  rallablUty  of  electric 
pow«r  aeryloa  since  the  Northeast  Power 
FaUnre  of  Norember,  1968. 

The  Bunui  of  the  Budget  adviacM  that  the 
enactment  of  this  blU  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Reepeotf\xUy, 

Lxx  C.  WRirx, 

Chairman. 

THK     ELrCTEIC     POWI»     RELIABtLTTT     ACT     OF 

1967 — A  Shokt  EzpukN ation 
The  proposed  Electric  Power  BellablUty 
Act  of  1967,  RUbmltted  to  Congreas  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  June  8,  1967. 
with  the  support  of  the  President,  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of 
electilc  bulk  power  systems.  It  would  do  so 
by  oreatlng  new  mechanisms  for  coordina- 
tion among  utilities,  by  assuring  that  all 
utility  systems  are  given  a  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technology,  and  by  re- 
viewing proposals  to  build  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines  to  determine  whether  they 
are  In  the  public  Interest.  Bxtra-hlgh-voltage 
lines  are  those  that  transmit  power  at  more 
than  aOO.OOO  volts  (300  kUovoito). 

The  FPC  bill  would  apply  equally  to  all 
bulk  power  systems  In  the  country,  whether 
owned  by  porlvate  Investors,  local  or  State 
agencies,  the  Federal  government,  or  mun- 
bers  of  a  oooperatlve.  A  bulk  power  system 
comprises  faclUtice  which  generate  power 
and  deliver  It  to  distribution  lines,  but  not 
the  distribution  lines  or  distribution  facili- 
ties themselves. 

Under  the  bill  the  electric  systems  would 
establish  regtanal  councils  to  comtUnate 
planning  for  further  interconnection  and 
constractlon  of  bulk  power  sripply  facilities. 
The  oouncUs  would  review  ^^iiitiTig  facilities 
and  proposed  additions,  and  vrould  pr(^>ose 
further  plans.  Every  system  in  a  region  would 
be  a  member  of,  or  be  represented  on  the 
regional  council.  The  FPC  would  have  non- 
voting representatives  on  each  council.  Al- 
though the  FPC  would  pass  on  their  basic 
organization  to  Insure  fairness,  the  councils 
would  function  Independently.  As  a  council 
formulated  a  plan  for  Its  region.  It  would 
submit  it  to  the  n*C  for  approval.  If  the 
Commission  found  a  plan  to  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  limited  im- 
munity fncn  antitnist  suits  coiild  be  grant- 
ed, provided  the  Commission  found  the  im- 
pact on  competition  insubstantial  or  clearly 
otrtwelghed  by  other  public  interest  factors. 
Regional  councils  would  conduct  studies  de- 
signed to  further  reliability  of  service,  and 
could  projxMe  reliability  standards  for  Is- 
suance by  the  FPC  as  mandatory  require- 
ments. 

The  building  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  lines 
receives  special  attention  In  the  FPC  bill.  All 
propoeals  to  build  these  lines  would  be  filed 
with  the  Commission.  Public  notice  of  the 
proposal  would  be  published  and  served  on 
appropriate  regional  councils.  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  and  other  interested  per- 
sona. After  six  months,  construction  on  a 
project  could  begin  unless  the  Commission 
disapproved  or  suspended  the  proposal.  If  the 
proponent  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Federal  eminent  domain  powers  the  bill  of- 
fers, suspension  would  be  automatic.  Sus- 
pension would  be  for  an  initial  period  of  up 
to  a  year,  but  could  be  extended  If  the  OiHn- 
mlssl<m  recommended  specific  modification 
or  scheduled  a  formal  hearing.  Projects 
found,  after  c^portunlty  for  hearing,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
could  not  be  constructed.  The  Commission 
could  allow  construction  to  go  forward  im- 
medUtely  where  it  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists. 

Any  issues  of  land  use,  Including  preser- 
vaUon  of  scenic  or  historic  sites,  would  be 
specUUy  considered.  Responsible  Federal. 
SUte  and  local  agencies  would  have  the  op- 


portunity to  file  comments,  and  the  Com- 
mission would  defer  to  their  views  on  local 
land-use  qviestlons  unless  doing  so  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  allow 
the  Commission  to  require  Interconnections 
and  energy  exchanges  between  utilities 
where  the  public  interest  so  required.  The 
Commission  already  has  this  power  where  a 
complaint  is  filed  with  It,  but  under  the  new 
legislation  It  could  Initiate  such  action  It- 
self. The  bill  would  require  FPC  approval 
before  a  utility  could  abandon  a  bulk  power 
service  to  another  utility  system.  The  bill 
would  also  empower  the  FPC  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Electric  Studtes  Committee  with  a 
broad  mandate  to  mvcstlgate  major  reliabili- 
ty, planning  and  operation  proble.'us  and 
stimulate  scientific  Interest  In  solving  them. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  has  Just  made  available  the  text 
of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
President  and  Senator  MANsriii.D  on  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President's  letter  gives  an  excel- 
lent and  up-to-date  account  of  the  situ- 
ation as  it  stands  at  this  moment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  in  the  Rkcoro  the  two  letters,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  Security  Council  today. 

DxAa  Ma.  PxBsmKNT: 

As  I  said  this  morning,  It  would  be  a  great 
help  to  me.  and  I  think  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  If  we  could  have  your  own  current 
views  on  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 
That  situation  has  developed  so  rapidly  in 
recent  days,  and  the  Issues  before  us  there 
are  of  such  great  importance,  that  the  Senate 
would  be  grateful,  I  am  sure,  to  have  your 
own  present  assessment. 
Sincerely, 

Mixx  MANsnxu). 

June  8.  1967. 
Hon.  MtKX  Manstikld, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKJk*  Mnu:  I  am  delighted  to  respond  to 
yoiu"  note  with  a  brief  statement  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  as  we  see  it.  I  entirely  share 
your  view  that  it  is  good  for  the  President 
and  the  Senate  to  be  in  close  touch  on  this 
matter. 

Our  most  urgent  present  concern  Is  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  the  fighting  In  the  Middle 
East  to  an  end.  We  are  deeply  concerned  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  an  effective  response 
to  the  two  unanimoiu  votes  by  which  the 
UJ».  Security  Council  kas  called  for  a  cease- 
fire. While  the  representative  of  Israel  agreed 
to  comply  If  other  parties  also  agreed,  only 
Jordan,  among  the  Arab  States,  has  agreed  to 
the  cease-fire. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  on  my  instructions, 
has  requested  the  immediate  convening  of 
another  Seciulty  Cotmcll  session,  to  deal 
with  the  current  situation,  and  we  have 
presented  a  Resolution  whose  text  I  attach. 

The  fighting  has  already  brought  the  suf- 
fering and  pain  tliat  comes  with  all  such 
confiict.  These  losses  have  Included  the  lives 
of  Americans  engaged  In  the  work  of  peace- 
ful communication  on  the  high  seas.  On 
this  matter  we  have  foiuid  it  necessary  to 
make  a  prompt  and  firm  protest  to  the  Israel 


Government  which,  to  its  credit,  had  al- 
ready  acknowledged  lU  responslblUty  and 
had  apologized.  This  tragic  episode  will  un. 
derllne  for  all  Americans  the  correctness  of 
our  own  urgent  concern  that  the  fighting 
should  stop  at  once. 

So  we  continue  to  l>elleve  that  a  cease-flre 
Is  the  urgent  first  step  required  to  brine 
about  peace  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  we  know,  of  course 
tluit  a  cease-fire  will  be  only  a  beginning 
and  that  many  more  fundamentel  questions 
must  be  tackled  prcxnptly  if  the  area  is  to 
enjoy  genvUne  stablUty.  Our  new  Resolution 
begins  to  deal  with  some  of  these  questions 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  U.8.  continues 
to  be  guided  by  the  same  basic  policies  which 
have  been  followed  by  this  Administration 
and  three  previous  Administrations.  These 
policies  have  always  included  a  consistent 
effort  on  our  part  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  all  the  peoples  of  the  area  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  some  of  their 
leaders.  This  remains  our  policy  despite  the 
unhappy  rupture  of  relations  which  has  been 
declared  by  several  Arab  states. 

We  hope  that  the  individual  states  In  the 
Middle  East  will  now  find  new  ways  to  work 
out  their  differences  with  each  other  by  the 
means  of  peace,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  look  be- 
yond the  current  confiict  to  a  new  era  of 
greater  stability  which  will  permit  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
lasting  peace.  Our  full  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  this  end. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

PS.— WhUe  this  letter  was  In  the  type- 
writer  I  learned  of  the  announcement,  by  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  accepts  the  cease-flre 
resolutions  subject  only  to  acceptance  by 
Israel.  Thus  we  seem  at  the  edge  of  progress 
in  the  directions  this  letter  indicates.  Tou 
can  be  sure  that  this  Government  will  con- 
tinue iU  work  for  peace,  especially  in  the 
Security  CouncU  where  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  done  such  brilliant  and  productlre 
work  in  the  last  days. 


U.S.  Resolution  or  June  8,   1867 

The  Security  CouncU — 

RecaUlng  Its  resolution  233  and  234: 

Recalling  tb&t  in  the  latter  resoluUon  the 
Council  demanded  that  the  Oovemments 
concerned  should  as  a  first  step  cease  fire 
and  discontinue  military  operations  at  3000 
hours  OMT  of  7  June  1967. 

Noting  that  Israel  and  Jordan  have  In- 
dicated their  mutual  acceptance  of  the 
Council's  demand  for  a  cease-fire,  and  that 
Israel  has  expressed  with  respect  to  all  parties 
Its  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  provided  the 
other  parties  accept. 

Noting  further  with  deep  concern  that 
other  parties  to  the  confiict  have  not  yet 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire, 

1.  Calls  for  scrupulous  compliance  by 
Israel  and  Jordan  with  the  agreement  they 
have  reached  on  a  cease-fire, 

2.  Insists  that  all  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned Immediately  comply  with  the  Coun- 
cil's repeated  demands  for  a  cease-fire  and 
cessation  of  all  military  activity  as  a  first 
urgent  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 

3.  Calls  for  discussions  promptly  there- 
after among  the  parties  concerned,  using 
such  third  party  or  United  Nations  assistance 
as  they  may  wish,  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  viable  arrangements  encom- 
passing the  withdrawal  and  disengagement 
of  armed  personnel,  the  renunciation  of  force 
regardless  of  its  nature,  the  maintenance  of 
vital  international  rights,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

4.  Requests  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Secretary  Council  and  the 
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Secretary  General  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  cease-fire  and 
to  report  to  the  Council  thereon  vrtthln  24 
hours. 

6.  Also  requests  the  Secretary  General  to 
provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  required 
m  facilitating  the  discussions  called  for  In 
paragraph  3. 

MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  RALLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  heartwarming  experience  today  to 
witness  the  great  numbers  of  people  who 
have  journeyed  to  Washington  to  voice 
their  support  for  the  nation  of  Israel.  It 
was  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
thousands  of  my  constituents  partici- 
pate in  this  peaceful  and  dignified  dem- 
onstration. These  good  people  stood  in 
the  sweltering  heat  in  Lafayette  Park, 
fully  composed  and  in  serious  delibera- 
tions. Perhaps  their  prayers,  m  our 
prayers  and  hopes,  have  been  heard  and 
have  resulted  in  the  wonderful  news  of 
Egypt's  acceptance  of  the  cease-flre.  It 
is  my  continued  prayer  and  hope  that 
the  remaining  Arab  States  will  join  in  the 
cease-fire  so  that  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  may  sit  down  and  negotiate  a 
lasting  and  complete  peace  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  and  fervent 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  support 
Israel  in  its  just  requests,  and  that  no 
pressure  will  be  brought  that  will  in  any 
way  detrsMJt  from  the  needs  of  Israel. 
We  should  have  learned  from  the  mis- 
takes of  1956  and  should  Insure  that  they 
are  not  repeated. 

Again,  we  must  continue  to  stand  by 
our  unrelenting  commitments  for  the 
protection  of  the  free  nation's  integrity 
and  long-sought  peaceful  coexistence  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  least  of  which  being 
the  unquestioned  free  access  to  and  use 
of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  needed  access 
to  the  Suez  Canal. 


Mr.  Bell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rails- 
back),  for  15  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rails- 
back)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday.  June 
12:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Railsback),  for  10  minutes,  on  June  12; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mi-.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Railsback)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  June  19;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KonmcAT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Galifianakis)  ,  for  today,  from  1 
p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  on  account  of  oIBcIal 
business. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  account  of  speaking  at  a  consumer 
forum  in  St.  Louis  on  committee  busi- 
ness. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  made  in  Com- 
mittee today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PlSHER. 

Mr.  EvTNS  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  FARBS-raiN. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  si}ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Crakbh.  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Railsback),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Railsback)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


lAbor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oenexal, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1730  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  imiform  or  badge 
of  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  tli«  postal 
service  to  be  worn  in  theatrical,  television, 
or  motion-picture  productions  imder  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  CivU 
Service  (Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prop>oaed  legislation  to  amend  sutKtuipter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code: 
to  the  (Committee  on  Poet  Ol&ce  and  Civil 
Service. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Pcrwer  CJommlsslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  ttxe  Federal 
Power  Commission  Act  to  facilitate  tlie  pro- 
vision of  reliable,  abundant  and  economical 
electric  power  supply,  by  strengthening  ex- 
isting mechanisms  for  coordination  of  elec- 
tric utility  systems  and  encotuaging  the  In- 
stallation and  use  of  the  products  of  ad- 
vancing teclmology  with  du«  regard  for  the 
proper  conservation  of  scenic  and  other  na- 
tural resources;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Conunission  on  Product  Safety;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  12, 1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Spetiker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConciUatlon  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  302 (c)    of  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  Conference.  S. 
1432.  An  act  to  amend  ttie  Universal  MiUtary 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  346) .  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Blerchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hit.  1006.  A  bUl  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  retired  pay  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  former  Lightiiouse  Serv- 
ice: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  347).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Conmiittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7043.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment under  which  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Northicind.  ovraed  by  WaUace  P.  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  CentreviUe,  Md.,  to  be  docxunented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
348) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILU5  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BCXJOS: 
H.R.  10659.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  appUcation  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HU.  10660.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income   tax  purposes,   in   the  case  of  a 
disabled  individvial,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Btknxs  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Oebau)  R.  Foao,  ISi.  Aannw, 
Mr.  Laibo,  Mr.  RaooKS  of  Arisona, 
Mr.  CxjuTis,  Mr.  Urr,  Mr.  Brts,  Mr. 
Schnxxbo.1,  Mr.  Collixb,  Mr.  Baor- 
Hiu.   of    Virginia,    Mr.    Battin,    BCr. 
CoNABL,!  and  Mr.  Bxtbb  )  : 
H.R.  10661.  A  biU  to  make  permanent  the 
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•zUtlng  temporary  public  debt  limit  of  9336 
billion;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Vx.  OOWaXB: 
HA.  10682.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Itarctaant  Marine  Act,  1036,  to  create  tbe 
Vedend  Uarltlme  Administration,  and  for 
otber  ptupoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flaherles. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconsm: 
US..  10663.  A   blU   to  restrict  Imparts  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
HA.  10664.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  ttx  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.  10665.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of 
the   Umted    States    and    amending   certain 
proTisions  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Acts  and  the  Mineral  I/saslng  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  VASBSTKIS: 
HJt.  10666.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1065  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  C«nmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FHELIIiaHnTSEN : 
Hit.  10667.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  the  posltton  of 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJt.  10668.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  (or  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  10660.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  servloe 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARBISON: 
H.R.  10670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  sUns  of  mink, 
whether -<Hr  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Ways  ami  Meass. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  10671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended, 
to  authorlza  the  transfer  of  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco acreage  allotments  and  acreage-pound- 
age quotas;  to  the  Ck>ininlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJt.    10673.   A  bill   to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In 
the  Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  (MTenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL : 
HJt  10673.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  m  of  the 
Packers    and    Stockyards    Act    of    1021,    as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HJt.  10674.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  the  Virgil  I. 
QriaaoBX  National  Lakeshore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.ROTBAL: 
HJt.  10675.  A  biU  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJt.    10676.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Older 
Americans  Act  of   1065  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJt.   10677.  A  bill  to  amend   the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  Uiated  States  with  respect 
to  the   rate   of   duty   on  honey  and   honey 


products  and  to  Impose  Import  limitations 
on  honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
HJt.  10678.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  sound 
tariff  policies  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJt.    10679.   A   bin   arranging  for  orderly 
marketing   of  certain    imported   articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  10680.  A  bill  to  establish  cooperative 
extension  services  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
Hit.   10681.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Intern^  Security  Act  of  1960 
relating   to   the   registration   of   Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

By  Messrs.  QUIE,  GOODELL.  AYRES, 
BELL,        GtlRNEY,        EBLENBORN, 
DELLENBACK.    ESCH.    ESHLEMAN. 
STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  PRELING- 
HUYSEN,        EJON        H.        CLAUSEN. 
REINECKE,    and    SMITH    of    Okla- 
homa: 
HJt.  10682.  A   bill    to   mesh   the   combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  jobs  and  dignity 
lor  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJt.  10683.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Improve  the  educational  services 
in  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day 
care  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVEB: 
H.R.  10684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  93,600  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SKUBITZ; 
HJt.  10685.  A  bill  to  permit  the  admin- 
istrative adjustment  of  certain  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  reductions  resulting  from  ac- 
tion taken  by  farmers  prior  to  1066  In  good 
faltn  reliance  upon  representations  or  advice 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tarys  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  10686.  A   bill   to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELCHES: 
Hit.  10687.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJl.  10688.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJt.  10689.  A  bill  to '  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND60N: 
HJl.  10690.  A  blU  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  FISHER:  I 
HJl.  10601.  A   bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  fMeign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  10602.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 


of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJl.  10683.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  10694.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  10695.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10696.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
weUare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  10697.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ui.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  10688.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  10699.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHXJAMS  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  10700.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJt.  10701.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10702.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  10703.  A  bill  to  p>romote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  sutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
H.R.  10704.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
HH.  10706.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH; 
H.R.  10706.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poHcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 
H.R.  10707.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  10708.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  10709.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
HJt.  10710.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
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of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  10711.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  secvirity 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  10712.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  10713.  A  blU  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  mcurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lieans. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  10714.  A  bin  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1061  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  imder  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational  build- 
ings, centers,  facilities,  and  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10715.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tarj'  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 
H.R.  10716.  A  blU  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  oi>en-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10717.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1065  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H  B.  10718.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  position  classification 
and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provisions  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  to  all  employees 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wn.sON.  Mr.  WnrrE,  Mr.  Hajcelton, 
Mr.    BaAsoo.    Mr.    Oaoss,    and    Mr. 
BaoTKiu.  of  North  Carolina )  : 
H.R.  10719.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
sutes  Code,  to  provide  for  acquisition  of  ca- 
reer status  by  certain  Individuals  serving  In 
positions  In  the  competitive  service  under 
temporary  appointments  pending  establish- 
ment of  registers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.    HOLLAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
O'HAtA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Foao.  Mr.  Mxxos,  Mr. 
BtTBTON  Of  California.  Mr.  BscH,  and 
Mr.  Steigck  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  10720.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962.  as 
amended,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments   for   the   development   of  com- 
prehensive manpower  development  and  uti- 
lization plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R  10721.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  faclllUte  the  provision  of  a  re- 
liable abundant  and  economical  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
Utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 


technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  10722.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  a 
reliable,  abundant  and  economical  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
utUlty  systenu  and  encouraging  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural 
resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10723.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  10724.  A  bin  to  establish  certain  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  certain  leases  or  permits 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  10725.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide 
salary  Increases  for  certain  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  10726.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  re- 
UabUlty,  and  effectiveness  oi"  medical  devices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10727.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  a  re- 
liable, abundant  and  economical  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
uUlity  systems  and  encouraging  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural 
reEources:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  10728.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments m  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  10739.  A  bin  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  estab- 
Ush  more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  Industry  as  a  re- 
sult of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments, to  make  mandatory  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MxKos.   Mrs.  Gbexn   of   Oregon,   Mr. 
Rem  of  New   York,  Mr.  Bkll,  and 
Mr.  Stzigkb  of  Wisconsin ) : 
H.R.    10730.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvama: 
H.R.  10731.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encoursige  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by 
permitting  the  amortization  for  Income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works 
over  a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  10732.  A  bill  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject: 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY    (for   himaeU,   Mr. 
Cmamimb  H.  Wilsom  and  Mr.  Smon 
of  Arizona) : 
H.R.  10733.  A  bill  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  anntially  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  comprising 
the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each  year 
as   Spring   Garden   Planting  Week;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Conktltution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  360.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certam  printing  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  B4r.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona ) : 
H.  Res.  505.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration   of   House   Resolution   406;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  506.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  United  States  Code  An- 
notated or  the  Federal  Code  Annotated  to 
Members   of   the  House   of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

225.  By  the  Speaker:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  guidelines  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

226.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  royalties 
derived  from  mineral  production  received  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  off  the  southern  boundary  of  Lou- 
isiana; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

227.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  personal  and  dependent 
exemptions  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduoed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  10734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
B.  Borgnlno;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  10735.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kwong 
Kwok  Bun  (also  known  u  Raymond  Kwong) 
and  his  wife,  Virginia  Juvier  Kwong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REE8: 
H.R.  10736.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ofella  De 
Veyra:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  10737.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  late 
John  Ross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clar>". 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
101.  Mr.  HOSMSR  presentett  a  petition  of 
certain  reddenta  of  the  sad  Ooogreoalonal 
Dlatrlct  of  California,  wbo  raqxieat  enactment 
by  Congrew  of  legislation  to  amend  the  medi- 
care provlBtons  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  there- 
under to  obtain  health  care  from  doctors  of 
chiropractic  and  receive  the  same  benefit  pay- 
ments and  privileges  as  are  now  given  the 
other  licensed  practitioners  of  the  healing 
arts  and  sciences,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  8, 1967 

(Leffislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  8. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  sjn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MsTCALr) . 

Dr.  James  Roy  Smith,  minister,  Mount 
Olivet  Methodist  Church.  Arlington,  Va.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  this  historic  place.  Almighty  God, 
we  pause  a  moment  to  ask  Thy  blessing 
ere  we  begin  our  di^'s  work.  Make  us 
aware  that  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  this 
august  body  the  power  of  decision  con- 
cerning the  great  issues  of  our  day. 

Create  within  them  the  awareness  that 
without  Thee  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
task.  Make  them  mindful  that  the  basis 
upon  which  they  should  govern  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  justice, 
truth,  and  honor.  Remind  them  con- 
stantly that  Thou  are  the  source  of  truth; 
Thou  art  the  fount  of  justice;  Thou  art 
the  standard  of  honor;  in  Thee  is  to  be 
found  their  help. 

Eternal  Ood.  who  art  the  source  of  all 
need,  the  rule  of  all  action,  be  especially 
with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  this  day. 
Give  them  wisdom  for  their  thinking, 
patience  for  their  problems,  understand- 
ing for  their  dealing  In  human  relations, 
courage  for  their  decisions,  and  satisfac- 
tion for  their  woi^.  Deliver  them  from 
any  cowardice  that  turns  its  back  on  new 
truth,  tnxa  any  complacenc>-  that  Is  con- 
tent with  half-truth,  and  from  any  pride 
that  thinks  it  knows  all  the  truth.  Make 
than  aware  that  they  best  serve  their 
country  and  their  people  by  keeping 
themselves  close  to  Thee.  Help  them  to 
live  above  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  so 
that  the^  may  hear  Thy  "still,  small 
voice"  and  follow  its  message.  M^  this 
be  their  giiide  today  and  every  day. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  ItAjtariKLD.  and  by 
unaniounis  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  June  7, 1967, 
was  approved. 


ESTABLISHMENT       OF       CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  the 
pending  business  Is  H.R.  2508.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LKGISI.ATIVX  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2508)  to  require  the  establishment,  on 
the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subsequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts composed  at  contiguous  and 
compact  territory  for  the  election  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
me  2  or  3  minutes  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  as 
much  time  as  he  requires. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  si^mitted : 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  from  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea; 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  of  nnnsylvanla,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Benlg^no  C.  Hernandez,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Paraguay;  and 

James  B.  Hoofnagle,  of  Virginia,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  17 
general  and  flag  ofllcers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectton,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobeon  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  0.8.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of 
general; 


Lt.  Oen.  Herbert  B.  Thatcher  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Fbrce,  Lt 
Gen.  Charles  B.  Weatover  (major  general 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Lt 
Oen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck  (major  general,  ReguJ 
lar  Air  Force),  U-S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  P.  Oerrlty  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.8.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
In  the  grade  of  general  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ruegg,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Maj.  Oen.  John  C.  Meyer,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Maj.  Oen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  Regxjlar  Air 
Force.  Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill,  Regular 
Air  Force,  and  Maj.  Oen.  Karl  C.  Hedlund, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posl.^ 
tlons  of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving; 

Maj.  Oen.  Claire  El  wood  Hutehln,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  VS. 
Army) ,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  BO  serving; 

Ralph  K.  Rottet.  Robert  E.  Cushman.  Jr.. 
and  Richard  G.  Weede.  for  oommands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Joe  Hodson,  U.S.  Army. 
for  appointment  as  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, VB.  Army,  as  major  general.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Cor^s  In  the  Reguiar 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Brig.  Oen.  Lawrence  Joseph  Fuller,  VS. 
Army,  for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General,  as  major  general.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  gen- 
eral. Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

Vice  Adm.  Ephralm  P.  Holmes,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  Pretident  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  BRETWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  also  2,757  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  He  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

William  L.  Atwater  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  whose  nomination 
we  are  now  considering,  has  strong  root£ 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  part. 

Sandy  Trowbridge,  as  he  is  known  to 
his  friends,  spent  much  of  his  boyhood 
in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  as  his  father,  Prof. 
Buell  Trowbridge,  served  on  the  faculty 
at  Rollins  College,  Florida,  from   1933 


to  1943,  when  he  left  to  serve  in  World 
Warn. 

Sandy  Trowbridge  at  the  age  of  37  has 
been  a  Marine  Corps  officer  in  Korea, 
president  and  division  manager  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Domestic  and  International  Business 
from  May  6,  1965,  until  his  appointment 
by  President  Johnson  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  January  18,  1967. 
He  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Princeton, 
and  now  resides  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  his  wife,  the  former  Nancy  Horst 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  their  three 
children. 

Recently  Sandy  Trowbridge  wrote  an 
article,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
Rollins  College  alumni  magazine,  rela- 
tive to  his  concern  over  what  he  terms 
the  "troublesome  element",  the  attitudes 
of  undergraduate  age  students  toward 
busines,-.  as  a  career  and  a  profession.  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  I  feel  it  gives  an 
inslglit  to  the  man  who  will  officially 
become  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
I  am  sure  will  carry  forward  with  the 
excellent  job  he  has  been  doing  as  Acting 
Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  Akticlx    bt    AtBCAJfo^    B.    TaowsamoE, 
Acting  SBcaxTAaT  or  Commebce 

As  we  look  at  the  future  of  our  private 
enterprise  syitem,  there  Is  a  particularly 
troublesome  element  wblcb  concerns  me.  I 
am  concerned  as  a  cltlsen  In  his  mid  thir- 
ties, as  a  pera<xi  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  as  a  public  servant. 

This  "troublesome  element"  Is  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  concerning  the  attitudes  of 
undergraduate  age  sttidents  toward  b\ul- 
ness  as  a  career  and  a  profession.  It  Is  from 
ttaU  group  of  young  people  In  the  coUeges 
and  universities  that  tomorrow's  managers 
and  executives  must  «nerge.  As  our  econ- 
omy grows  and  becomes  more  complex  In  ev- 
ery way,  the  capacity  of  ovx  private  enter- 
prise system  to  meet  new  demands  will 
largely  depend  on  the  constant  Inflow  of  an 
imaglnaUve,  skilled  and  well-motivated 
managerial  group. 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  otir  new  gen- 
eration of  students  is  looking  with  less  and 
less  enthusiasm  toward  a  career  in  business 
life.  A  February  l»fl6  article  In  Fortune  Mag- 
azine sounded  the  warning.  From  campus 
surveys  and  talks  with  corporate  recruiting 
officers.  It  was  reported  that  the  current  crop 
at  undergraduates  and  graduates  la  strongly 
seeking  some  sort  of  "social  purpose"  In  its 
choice  of  careers,  and  it  often  finds  business 
lacking  in  this  measurement.  To  quote  from 
Fortune. 

"They  measure  Inutneat  subjectively;  how 
does  btiMneu'  purpose  in  society  connect 
Jrtth  my  purpose  in  life?  .  .  .  The  theme  'I'm 
concerned  with  doing  something  significant' 
ran  through  every  discussion.  'Business  ana 
the  sale  of  products  are  what  made  the 
United  Staies  what  it  U.  But  what  I'd  like  to 
do  U  improve  the  lot  of  people.'  " 

Where  does  this  attitude  come  from?  To 
mention  a  few  sources,  we  can  cite  the  fol- 
lowing : 

These  are  postwar  generations,  whose  ear- 
Uest  mefflorles  Include  the  Korean  War  and 
who  have  matured  In  a  time  of  constant  In- 
ternational tension,  a^d  of  steady  economic 
expansion  at  home. 

They  are  more  IntemaUonally  minded, 
and  they  have  generally  had  enough  money 
P*"[p'^ly  to  at  least  meet  basic  needs. 

They  receive  relatively  little  academic  ex- 
posure   to    modem    business    developments. 


Business  history,  as  part  of  general  ecoiUMn- 
Ics  training,  tends  to  emphasize  what  tnisl- 
ness  has  done  badly  In  the  past,  rather  than 
the  positive  contributions. 

They  are  in  an  era  where  the  spotlight  Is 
on  social  problema.  dvll  rights  movMnents 
and  what  is  caUed  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations." 

They  are  highly  Influenced  by  the  call  to 
service  of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  who 
recognized  their  responsiveness  to  such  a 
call  by  the  formation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  think  this  kind  of 
response  to  domestic  and  International  prob- 
lems is  healthy  and  commendable.  We  need 
all  kinds  of  intelligence  and  sacrifice  to  cope 
with  the  social,  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  my  real  point  Is  that  the  private  sec- 
tor has  a  very  real  "social  purpose"  of  Its 
own,  and  that  a  young  person  looking  for 
"something  significant"  as  a  career  should 
not  assume  that  he  wont  find  It  in  business. 

The  Fortune  article  points  out,  however, 
that  "They  are  in  rebellion  against  the  cliche, 
which  business  leaders  like  to  expound,  that 
they  are  a  national  asset.  They  think  that 
the  idea  takes  away  their  indtvidtiality,  that 
they  are  being  served  up  wholesale  to  some 
cause  they  don't  acknowledge  and  don't 
sympathize  urith." 

ThtnlOTt,  It  seems  to  me  that  leadership 
in  the  business  community,  and,  I'll  add 
leaderahip  in  the  labor  movement  as  well, 
should  look  at  itself  and  try  to  think  through 
Its  approach  to  some  of  our  current  national 
problems.  Perhaps  we  do  use  too  many 
cliches,  and  we  don't  always  appear  to  match 
action  with  words.  Perhaps  we  can  recognize 
that  this  source  of  new  managerial  talent 
we  need  will  be  attracted  to  private  enter- 
prise careers  only  if  they  can  see  some  con- 
nection between  company  or  union  actions 
and  their  concept  of  the  general  needs  of  our 
society. 

It  might  be  useful  to  pinpoint  areas  where 
this  test  could  apply.  We  cannot  Ignore  the 
context  Id  which  we  live:  Vietnam,  a  boom- 
ing economy,  high  capacity  utilization  of 
production  facilities,  almost  full  employ- 
ment, BCHne  shortages  of  skUls  and  commodi- 
ties, balance  of  payments  factors,  minority 
group  demands  for  higher  standards,  pockets 
of  poverty,  international  tensions  and  widen- 
ing discrepancies  In  economic  development — 
the  whole  spectrum  of  pressures  which  affect 
our  present  and  future. 

Looking  at  these  areas,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves how  we  stand  and  how  we  act  on 
certain  key  Issues  which  are  central  to  the 
question  of  "what  are  our  attitudes  toward 
the  world  as  it  exists?" 

First:  how  do  business  and  labor  look  at 
government?  Does  leadership  sit  back  and 
view  from  afar,  or  does  It  Involve  Itself? 
As  a  suggested  answer,  I'd  like  to  quote  from 
a  speech  by  Carl  Relstle,  Board  Ctiairman  of 
Hmnble   Oil   and   Reflnlng   Company. 

"I  am  concerned  with  management's  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  to  take  more  ef- 
fective action  in  the  field  of  government 
relations. 

"I  beUeve  it  is  imperative  that  we  par- 
ticipate to  a  greater  degree  and  in  a  more 
enlightened  manner,  in  public  affairs.  .  .  . 
Most  of  us  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
matter  of  participating  In  public  affairs  and 
In  developing  sound  relations  with  govern- 
ment. We  should  make  our  voices  heard  in 
government  places,  but  It  should  be  more  of 
a  unified  voice  and  not  sound  so  much  like 
discordance  from  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

"One  of  the  flrct  things  we  must  do  is  to 
stop  talking  about  THE  government.  It  Is 
not  THE  government.  It  is  OUR  Government. 
Whatever  type  or  quality  of  government,  we 
have.  It  Is  OURS;  we  are  responsible  for  its 
being  what  it  is  and  If  we  don't  like  some 
part  of  it,  we  have  the  obligation  to  work  at 
the  proper  time  and  In  the  proper  ways  to 
change   it.   But   regardless   of   our   personal 


likes  or  dislikes,  it  is  OUR  government — so 
let's  approach  It  in  a  more  businesslike  way." 

Second:  how  do  business  and  labor  lo(A 
at  their  community?  Do  we  look  beyond  the 
fences  surrounding  the  plant  or  the  entrance 
door  of  the  office?  I  know  the  preestiree  of 
everyday  activity,  and  it  is  bard  to  And  time 
to  get  concerned  with  local  oommunlty  prob- 
lems. I  have  the  feeling  that  the  leadership 
or  liOe  Angeles  was  too  preoccupied  with  dally 
pressures  to  worry  about  the  Watts  area — 
until  that  area  erupted  In  hatred  and  de- 
struction. If  any  lesson  comes  from  that  stUl 
troubled  section,  it  is  that  local  btislness 
and  labor  leadership  must  loofc  beyond  the 
office  door  or  factory  fence.  The  unwritten 
practices  of  Job  discrimination,  whether  In 
company  management  or  union  councils, 
can  appear  to  be  "realistic",  but  in  reality 
will  only  breed  trouble.  The  way  to  deal  with 
potential  explosions  Is  to  stamp  out  the 
sputtering  ftise,  not  to  clean  up  after  the 
blast  takes  place.  The  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  is  one  that  must  be  solved — 
and  lasting  solutions  will  come  only  from 
community  concern  and  locsd  action. 

T'hird:  how  do  business  and  lab<M-  look  at 
the  academic  world?  I  think  that  in  this  area 
labor  has  generally  been  more  active  and 
more  successful  than  business.  Business  par- 
ticularly is  not  getting  its  story  across  In  the 
academic  treatment  of  economics.  But  both 
will  lose  in  the  long  run  unless  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  economics  Is  re- 
vitalized and  expanded.  Business  relies  too 
heavily  on  the  Schools  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  its  real  concern  ahould  extend  to 
the  full  student  body  of  any  institution  of 
learning.  In  addition,  business  has  numerous 
opportunities  to  support  private  groups 
which  promote  youthful  participation  in 
basic  economic  activity — from  Boy  Scout 
fund  raising  programs  to  organizations  like 
Junior  Achievement.  Junior  Achievement 
helps  youngsters  create  some  productive  en- 
terprise by  providing  adult  consultants  to 
help  them  get  started.  It  Is  a  fundamental 
business  education  effort,  and  the  results 
have  been  outstanding. 

The  key  here  is  again — attitude.  Show  a 
youngster  that  you,  as  a  business  or  labor 
leader,  are  really  concerned  in  his  future,  and 
you  will  someday  have  that  youngster  eager 
(and  better  prepared)  to  join  your  team. 

Fourth:  bow  do  business  and  labor  look 
at  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?  Do  they 
consider  this  law  as  a  basic  framework  for 
economic  activity,  or  as  a  hunting  license  to 
obtain  unrestricted  power  regardless  of  who 
might  be  affected?  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
management  of  both  labor  and  business  can- 
not overlook  the  broad  economic  context  in 
which  they  operate.  Today  we  face  clear  and 
present  Inflationary  pressures.  High  produc- 
tive levels  are  near  full  capacity.  Labor  In  all 
forms  Is  in  heavy  demand.  The  upward  push 
on  prices  and  wages  Is  clear.  But  labor  and 
business  management,  before  they  over  re- 
act to  these  factors,  will  do  well  to  ponder 
the  damages  to  the  general  economy  created 
by  inflation.  Before  they  add  to  the  flree  that 
feed  Inflation,  a  secuufl  look  toward  modera- 
tion would  be  the  wiser  course  of  action. 

Fifth:  how  do  business  and  labor  look  at 
the  many  problems  of  so-called  "public  in- 
terest?" By  these  problems  I  mean  questions 
of  the  growing  pollution  of  our  air  and 
water,  the  choking  of  our  highways  and  the 
horrible  toU  of  traffic  accidents,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  housing  facilities  for  some  levels 
of  our  population,  the  provision  of  public 
schools  and  commimlty  services,  or  the  vital- 
ity of  our  local  political  leadenhlp.  Are  these 
problems  where  business  and  labor  abdicate 
any  interest,  leaving  them  to  "someone  in 
government"  to  solve?  I  submit  that  the 
solutions  of  government,  although  perhaps 
well  iDtentloned.  will  not  be  the  best  solu- 
tions If  they  are  developed  only  by  govern- 
ment people  talking  to  government  people. 
Unless  your  voices  are  loud  and  clear,  and 
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your  wllUngDMB  to  participate  la  clearly 
obown,  ttten  you  have  no  clear  basla  on  which 
to  crlttctae  the  end  reexUto.  IT  you  act— If 
you   get   involved — you   can    influence    the 

OUtOCWM. 

Thaae  then  are  what  we  might  consider 
soma  "wld«r  dlmenaiona  of  better  bualnaaa." 
We  have  developed  a  fantastically  aucceMf ul 
method  of  producing  and  dlitrlbutlng  the 
product!  of  a  developed  economy.  We  have 
made  mistakes,  learned  from  them,  and  de- 
velc^Md  better  ways  as  a  result.  We  want 
to  keep  this  system  alive,  dynamic  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  Inevitable  changes  which  our 
fut\u«  will  bring. 

But  no  plan,  theory  or  program  can  be 
Implemented  without  people — people  with 
curiosity  and  oi>en  minds,  with  a  taste  for 
adventure  and  innovation,  with  oomblna- 
tiona  of  eagerness  and  patience,  and  with 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
vital  and  what  Is  secondary.  Theee  people 
are  needed  in  all  sectors  of  oiu:  national  life, 
and  the  future  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  depend  heavily  on  business  and  labor 
gaining  an  adequate  share  of  the  available 
pool  of  such  talent.  To  attract  them,  leader- 
ship must  examine  the  image  and  the  reality 
which  these  young  candidates  see. 

By  an  honest  appraisal  of  these  factOTS 
(and  there  are  others  that  could  be  added), 
our  private  enterprise  leadership  can  do  what 
any  good  manager  should  be  doing — and 
that  is  to  provide  for  the  steady  Infusion 
of  bettor  qualified  replacements  In  his  own 
Job. 

■nie  ACriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. \^thout  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration 
^rtilch  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiklo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  conslderstion  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  the  time  be- 
ing applied  to  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ments, that  there  be  a  quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  cl^rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  NIGER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  to  have  visiting 
it,  and  our  country,  five  Members  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Niger.  They  are 
here  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce these  five  outstanding  parliamen- 
tarians. 

The  Honorable  Ary  Tanlmoune,  a 
former  dlstingiilshed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  who  is  the  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Honorable  Anadou  Hassane,  a 
former  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
who  is  the  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  Honorable  Diallo  Abdourhamane 
Boubacar,  a  Deputy. 

The  Honorable  Djibrlm  Moussa,  a 
Deputy. 

The  Honorable  Khamed  Moussa  Ag 
Ahmadou,  a  Deputy. 

We  are  delighted,  gentlemen,  that  it 
was  possible  for  you  to  visit  this  country 
and  this  body.  I  am  only  sorry  that  be- 
cause so  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  In  committee  at  the  present  time, 
they  are  not  on  the  floor.  But  it  does 
give  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity, 
to  introduce  to  the  Senate  these  distin- 
guished fellow  parliamentarians  from 
Niger,  a  country  which  achieved  inde- 
pendence only  in  recent  years,  but  has 
made  great  progress  toward  and  has 
shown  a  stability  which  other  countries 
could  well  follow. 

(The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  for  yielding 
tome. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  honored  to  have  the 
distinguished  representatives  as  its 
guests  in  the  Senate  today. 


RECESS 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  fat  10  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
10:13  ajn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ESTABLISHMENT      OP      CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2508)  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  con- 
gressional districts  composed  of  contigu- 
ous and  compact  territory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Who  yields   time?   What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
understood,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  were  controlling 
the  time.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
port.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  1  hour  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  IS  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  review  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  the  highlights  of 
the  minority  views  which  were  expressed 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  who  signed  the  minority  views. 
The  minority  views  were  signed  by  my- 
self, Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Ttd- 
iNCs.  Although  Mr.  Bayh  did  not  sign 
the  minority  views,  he  did  vote  for  the 
substitute  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  review  some- 
what briefly  the  principal  areas  of  con- 
cern that  were  expressed  by  that  minori- 
ty and  discuss  why  we  feel  the  substi- 
tute measure  not  only  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Congress,  but  also  would 
comply  most  directly  with  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  that  has  been  established 
in  series  of  cases  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  matters  which 
is  of  greatest  concern  to  members  of  the 
committee  who  filed  the  dissent  is  the 
procedure  followed  in  development  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  was  clear  from  the 
limited  debate  we  had  2  days  ago  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
Interpretation  of  a  number  of  the  Impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  legislation.  There 
is  even  a  substantial  difiference  between 
the  interpretations  by  the  bill's  sup- 
porters, such  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
have  not  been  answered  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate.  "There  have  been 
a  number  of  inconsistent  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  placed  on  the  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  many  instances  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  conform  to  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  language  in  the  Senate. 
I  feel  this  is  somewhat  understandable, 
recognizing  the  very  limited  amoimt  of 
consideration  the  legislation  has  received 
in  both  Houses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  is  important,  dramatic, 
and  significant. 

History  is  quite  clear  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  principle  established 
by  the  Constitution  in  article  I,  section 
2.  and  in  article  I,  section  4.  that  the 
Congress  has  a  central  role  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  selection  of  men  and  women 
who  shall  make  up  the  Congress.  I  think 
that  the  history  is  quite  iir>pressive  of  the 
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development  of  the  principles  of  equality 
of  districts,  compactness,  and  contiguity, 
certainly  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  legislation  developed  during  this 
period  it  is  extremely  clear  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  exactly  follow,  u  we  might  have 
hoped,  the  procedures  that  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  desire  to  recognize  the  fundamental, 
important,  and  significant  principles 
surrounding  the  right  to  fair  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

Then,  we  find  a  period  from  the  late 
1920's  and  virtually  up  to  the  1950's  when 
a  number  of  these  significant  criteria 
were  left  out  of  the  legislation  establish- 
ing the  procedures  for  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  early  1950's  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Cellkr,  began  to  wrestle  and  grapple 
with  the  problem,  and  began  to  introduce 
legislation  and  hold  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  congressional  districting.  Unfor- 
tunately the  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  true  to 
the  principles  he  fought  for  with  such 
foresight. 

During  the  present  decade  we  find  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  most 
forcefully  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
beginning  with  Wesberry  against  Sanders 
in  1964,  which  itself  drew  upon  the  Baker 
against  Can-  case  of  1062.  What  strikes 
me  is  the  fact  that  the  only  hearings  in 
the  House  on  this  legislation  were  limited 
to  2  days  of  hearings  held  1  month  after 
the  Wesberry  case  without  any  benefit  of 
the  court  interpretations  of  Wesberry. 
We  do  know  that  the  courts  have  been 
extremely  active  in  the  redistricting  field. 
The  appendix  to  the  minority  report, 
which  is  not  a  complete  list,  cites  22 
cases.  But  in  the  3  years  and  3  months 
since  Wesberry,  no  hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
spite  of  the  many  landmark  cases  in  the 
courts. 

In  the  Senate,  the  only  hearings  ever 
conducted  took  place  one  day  last  year 
when  two  Representatives  appeared  to 
ask  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  amend 
the  bill  in  two  respects.  Chairman  Ccller 
filed  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Tliere  have  been  no  hear- 
ings in  either  House  this  year. 

When  we  consider  the  attention  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  to 
the  question  of  equality  of  representa- 
tion, when  we  consider  the  attention 
Congress  has  given  this  subject  over  the 
years,  and  when  we  consider  the  impact 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  times,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senate  cannot  act  without  giv- 
ing this  problem  more  time  and  atten- 
tion than  it  has  given  it  so  far.  We 
should  examiive  the  full  implications  of 
this  legislation.  We  should  consider  the 
Interpretations  which  have  been  given 
to  it  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  was  under  a  2-hour  debate  rule 
which  precluded  any  amendments,  so 
that  the  House  had.  in  effect,  to  take 
it  or  leave  it. 


I  think  that  we  in  this  body  have  a 
serious  and  Independent  responsibility 
on  this  matter.  While  the  principle  of 
comity  may  have  a  proper  application 
in  some  cases,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
one  of  them. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  dramatic  effect  of 
this  measure  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  has  been  argued  that  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  comity,  should 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  Judgment 
of  the  House,  and  be  willing  to  surrender, 
in  effect,  its  best  judgment. 

I  reject  that  argument.  Those  who  are 
going  to  be  represented  by  Congressmen 
in  their  respective  congressional  district 
are  also  our  constituents,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  judgment  on  this  matter 
which  so  closely  affects  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  our  judgment  on  the  vital  constitu- 
tional questions  which  are  before  us. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  indi- 
cate at  this  time  that  if  we  cannot  clarify 
this  bill  on  the  floor,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  for  hearings  will  be  made 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  think 
that  the  case  for  this  procedure  is  a 
convincing  one.  But  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  have  some  clariflcation  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  questions  during  the  debate 
this  morning,  and  thus  will  be  able  to 
act  on  the  matter  without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, H.R.  2508,  which  we  consider 
today 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  me  to  yield  to  him  for 
a  question  or  comment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  For  a 
statement. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  under- 
stood that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  a  statement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, H.R.  2508.  which  we  consider 
today 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  want? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts want  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Twelve  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  2508.  which  we 
consider  today,  is  an  anomalous  pro- 
posal— in  fact,  one  could  say.  an  anach- 
ronism. It  is  anomalous  because  it  is 
defended  as  a  constructive  development 


of  statutory  standards  for  the  size  and 
shape  of  congressional  districts,  when 
in  fact  it  is  ambiguous  and  confusing 
and.  If  anything,  inconsistent  with  prin- 
ciples of  sound  apportionment. 

It  can  be  called  anachronistic  because 
there  was  a  day — before  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  was  decided — ^when  it 
would  have  been  very  much  to  the  point. 
Then  there  were  States  where  the  longest 
congressional  district  was  352  pensent 
more  populous  than  the  smallest.  Again  a 
disparity  of  that  magnitude,  the  fight  for 
fair  congressional  districting  which  Con- 
Celler  began  over  15  years  ago 
'relevant  and  progressive.  But 
lecisions  of  the  Supreme 
;oult — have  changed  things,  and  now 
the  fight  for  35  percent  is  yesterday's 
fight. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  Wes- 
berry was  declare: 

As  nearly  as  it  practicable  one  man's  vote 
In  a  congressional  election  is  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  another's. 

And  that  declaration  was  found  to  be 
constitutionally  required  by  the  language 
of  article  I,  section  2. 

Overnight,  the  lonely  and  losing  battle 
led  by  Chairman  Celler  was  won.  Fair 
apportionment  became  a  legal  reality  of 
the  highest  order — a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right.  The  legislative  context 
changed  accordingly.  A  statute  requiring 
fair  apportionment — or  even  nearly  fair 
apportionment — became  unnecessary. 
Indeed,  any  statute  which  would  permit 
apportionment  that  does  not  meet  the 
Supreme  Court's  standard  became  im- 
permissible. 

The  Court's  decision  took  hold.  Under 
its  mandate,  State  after  State — some 
under  court  order  and  some  not — has  re- 
drawn its  congressional  district  lines  to 
reduce  population  variations  among  the 
districts  to  reasonable  dimensions.  Only 
four  States  still  have  variations  exceed- 
ing 35  percent. 

Yet  we  stand  on  the  Senate  fioor  today 
debating  a  measure  which  apparently 
might  permit  States  to  retain  variations 
of  up  to  35  percent.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  struck  Aovn  districting 
schemes  where  the  variations  were  21.9 
and  22.9  percent,  respectively,  and  it  is 
seriously  argued  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  we  can  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  overrule  a  principle  of 
constitutional  law  and  permit  larger 
variations  than  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  disallowed. 

If  H.R.  2508  means — as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin] — for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  re- 
gard— said  it  did  2  days  ago  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  as  others  have  said — that 
States  are  free  to  draw  district  lines  al- 
lowing variatians  of  up  to  35  percent  for 
the  1968  and  1970  elections,  it  is  patently 
unconstitutional.  If  it  means,  as  Chair- 
man Celler  has  suggested,  only  that  no 
State  shall  exceed  a  variation  of  35  per- 
cent, but  that  all  districting  schemes 
within  the  35  percent  are  still  totally  sub- 
ject to  case-by-case  review,  then  the 
legislation  is  valid,  harmless  and,  in  fact. 
pointless,  since  the  Supreme  Court  has 
clearly  already  set  a  ceiling  of  far  less 
than  35  percent. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  particularly  disturb- 
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Ing  aspects  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  that  Its  proponents  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  oa  what  it  means.  In  the 
House.  Congressman  Cxlur  says  it  ia  not 
binding  upon  the  courts,  and  in  this 
body.  Senator  Eivzir  contends  that  It  will 
free  the  States  to  do  as  they  wish  up  to 
the  35-percent  ceUlng.  That  la  certainly 
an  unsatisfactory  way  to  legislate.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  the  limiting  and  clarifying 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  SCassachusetts,  we  should,  at  the 
very  least,  reconmilt  the  bill  for  hearings 
in  an  effort  to  get  its  proponents  to  agree 
on  what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

let  me  make  clear  that  Z  personally 
do  not  regard  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
ambiguous.  On  its  face.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  its  meaning  is  that  ascribed  by 
Congressman  Ckller.  It  simply  says: 

The  district  with  th»  largest  popiila- 
tlon  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  36 
percentum  the  diatrlct  with  the  smallest 
popiilatlon. 

That  says  to  me  that  all  Congress  is 
doing  Is  enacting  an  outside  limit,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  courts  to  review 
for  their  constitutionality  schemes  meet- 
ing the  statutory  standard  is  unchanged. 

But  I  point  out  that  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  proponents  of  the 
bill  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lation Is.  and  I  think  that  Is  extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

Why.  more  particularly,  am  I  con- 
cerned about  the  enactment  of  a  35-i>er- 
cent  standard?  The  answer  is  that  it  In- 
vites litigation.  It  invites  delay.  It  invites 
those  who  oppose  application  of  the  rule 
in  Wesberry  to  use  the  statute  and  the 
remarks  of  some  Members  of  Congress  in 
debate  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  as  long  as 
possible  any  need  to  conform  with  the 
rule  of  substantial  equality  in  popula- 
tion. 

Consider  the  possibilities  if  H.R.  2508 
Is  enacted  in  its  present  form: 

State  A  still  has  a  variation  of  95.1 
percent  between  Its  largest  and  smallest 
districts.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  sued,  it 
redistrlcts  down  to  a  variation  of  35  per- 
cent, and  then  defends  its  action  by 
pointing  to  H.R.  2508.  or,  more  particu- 
larly, to  those  parts  of  the  floor  debate 
which  seem  to  sustain  the  position  that 
a  35-percent  variation  would  now  be  per- 
mitted. If  H.R.  2508  were  not  law.  It 
might  have  redlstricted  at  the  outset  in 
accordance  with  Wesberry.  But  with  a 
3S-percent  standard  in  the  law.  State  A 
can.  if  it  wishes,  engage  in  a  full-fledged 
lltlgatlve  test  of  what  the  standard  has 
done  to  Wesberry.  The  matter  would 
probably  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  the  meantime  State  A  would  be  home 
free  at  least  for  the  1968  election. 

State  B,  with  a  court  order  to  re- 
apportion already  outstanding,  comes 
into  court  and  says  the  court  should  va- 
cate its  order  because  State  B's  popula- 
tion variation  Is  only  34.5  percent. 
Litigation  ensues,  the  matter  probably 
goes  on  up  through  the  appellate  process, 
and  State  B  ends  up  being  free  to  con- 
tinue on,  business  as  usual,  at  least 
through  the  1968  election. 

State  C,  with  a  varlaUon  of  34  per- 
cent but  not  subject  to  any  court  order, 
defends  against  new  litigation  brought 


against  it  by  pointing  to  the  35-percent 
umbrella.  Again,  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  statute  on  the  Wesberry  rule 
could  keep  the  casa  in  the  courts  for 
years. 

State  D,  with  a  tarlatlon  of  5  per- 
cent among  its  districts,  enacts  legisla- 
tion raising  the  variation  to  35  percent, 
and  defends  against  challenges  to  the 
validity  of  that  action  by  pointhig  to  the 
35-percent  standard.  The  same  long  ap- 
pellate process  is  the  next  series  of 
events  here,  too. 

I  believe  firmly  that  every  one  of  these 
States  would  lose  in  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  matter  was  finally  decided,  but 
the  delay  and  confusion  in  the  meantime 
are  intolerable. 

By  contrast,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a 
constructive  application  of  the  rule  of 
Wesberry.  It  says  that  districts  "shall 
contain  substantially  equal  numbers  of 
persons,"  and  then  lists  standards— 
"contiguity,  compactness,  extraordinary 
natural  boundaries,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  political  subdivision 
lines"— which  can  Justify  a  variation  of 
up  to  10  percent.  This.  I  believe,  is  a 
sensible  statement  of  congressional 
policy,  one  which  aids  the  courts  rather 
than  confusing  matters  and  Inviting  liti- 
gation. This.  I  believe,  is  a  proposal 
which  accords  with  the  tradition  of  con- 
gressional concern  for  fair  apportion- 
ment that  was  reflected  in  the  statutes 
of  1872,  1901,  and  1911,  and  in  the  batOe 
which  Congressman  Ciller  began  many 
years  ago.  This.  I  believe.  Is  a  proposal 
which  is  neither  anomalous  nor  anach- 
ronistic. 

H.R.  2508  Invites  delay  and  litigation 
on  another  score  as  well.  It  says  ccMn- 
pactness  of  districts  is  to  be  Judged  by 
what  "the  State  finds  practicable."  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  argued  in  case  after 
case  that  the  Federal  courts  are  thereby 
deprived  of  jurisdiction  to  decide  wheth- 
er States  have  gerrymandered  their  dis- 
tricts. I  doubt  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  would  hold  ultimately  that  this 
language  is  explicit  enough  to  remove  a 
matter  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Again,  however,  the  point  Is 
that  delay  and  evasion  of  established 
constitutional  principles  prohibiting  ger- 
rymandering is  invited.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  clarify  the 
matter  by  removing  the  offending  lan- 
guage from  the  bill. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  political 
realities  which  are  also  behind  H.R.  2508. 
Existing  apportioiunent  patterns — both 
in  terms  of  population  variations  and  the 
way  in  which  district  lines  are  drawn- 
cause  underrepresentation  of  the  latest 
immigrants  to  our  great  cities:  Negit>es, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  and 
other  groups  who  have  moved  to  our 
inner  cities  in  large  numbers  in  recent 
years.  Court-supervised  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  equal  representation  all 
across  our  Nation  would  probably  in- 
crease significantly  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen who  are  closer  to  and  more 
responsive  to  the  Interests  of  large  urban 
minority  groups.  Delay  in  achieving  fair 
apportionment  wiU  perpetuate  this  im- 
derrepresentation.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
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frustrating  and  explosive  problems  of  the 
urban  ghetto  dweller— and  particularly 
the  ghetto  Negro— today  is  liis  sense  of 
powerlessness,  his  sense  that  he  cannot 
communicate  with  those  who  govern 
him,  his  sense  that  no  one  Is  Ustenlns 
To  the  extent  that  we  delay  his  achiev- 
ing representation  that  is  constituUon- 
aUy  his  right,  we  do  a  de^p  and  grave 
injustice.  *     * 

"Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied."  The 
delay  in  fair  apportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts  which  will  be  the  Inevita- 
ble result  of  HJl.  2508  has  a  human 
counterpart.  The  confusion  and  litiga- 
tion which  H.R.  2508  will  surely  spawn 
is  of  far  more  than  abstract  signifi- 
cance—it  will  cause  a  delay  in  the 
realization  of  a  constitutional  right  for 
millions  of  Americans.  We  must  not  work 
such  an  injustice. 

On  examination,  then,  there  is  very 
UtUe  to  say  for  H.R.  2508.  That,  no  doubt 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  received  such  ex- 
traordinary legislative  treatment-  no 
hearings  this  year  in  either  body,  debate 
in  the  House  limited  to  2  hours  under  a 
closed  rule,  consideration  by  a  hastily  ap- 
pointed special  subcommittee  which  met 
and  reported  the  bill  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon.  And  that  In  turn  is  the  reason 
why  the  public  is  generally  unaware  of 
the  significance  of  this  matter.  But  some 
newspapers  have  noticed  it.  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  HJl.  2508  has  been 
criticized  not  only  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Post,  and  the  St, 
LouU  Post-Dispatch,  but  by  more  con- 
servative papers  as  weU— the  entire 
Scripps-Howard  chain,  the  Detroit  News 
the  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Journal,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesaean.  and  many  others. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  ThAt  is  the 
responsible  course  of  action  for  this  body 
today. 

I*t  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  I  think  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter.  It  is  a  struggle 
that  was  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
Representative  Ckllxr.  The  Department 
of  Justice  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  matter,  too,  and  it  was  ultimately 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  battle  seemed  to  have  been 
won.  We  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  one  man,  one  vote  not  only  In 
local  but  in  congressional  elections.  The 
Supreme  Court  made  it  quite  clear  in 
which  direction  we  should  move. 

This  bill  is  a  step  backward,  a  step  in 
retreat.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  ade- 
quate explanation  of  why  we  should  take 
this  step  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  that  Hei1)ert  Wechs- 
ler,  a  professor  at  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  and  also  Robert  McKay, 
dean  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  have  filed  letters  commenting  on 
the  legislation  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakxs]  has  Introduced 
into  the  Rkcord? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachtisetts.  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

These  scholars  filed  conunents  on  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  2508,  and  pointed  out 
its  defects,  along  the  lines  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  What  would  the 
Senator  from  New  York  say  as  to  the 
standing  generally  of  these  professors  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They  are 
very  highly  regarded  as  being  among  the 
most  eminent  constitutional  scholars  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  country, 
and  they  are  recognized  as  such.  Profes- 
sor McKay  is  the  author  of  a  leading 
book  on  reapportionment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  in  the  last  part 
of  his  comments,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  trend  has  been  toward  provid- 
ing greater  equality  of  opportunity  for 
voting  and  havkig  one's  vote  count.  I  as- 
sume he  was  referring  to  such  measures 
as  the  Votmg  Rights  Act,  for  example, 
which  insures  the  right  to  vote  regard- 
less of  race,  and  the  Senator's  own 
amendment,  which  was  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  assur- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  Spanish- 
speaking  voters?  Also,  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  poll  tax  has  been  struck  down 
in  recent  years,  thus  ending  economic 
discrimination  in  voting. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  one  of  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
that  the  whole  trend  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  guaranteeing  the  value  of 
one's  vote.  Certainly  the  Supreme  Court 
has  moved  in  that  direction,  and  the 
Congress  has  a  history  of  concern  in  this 
area,  beginning  with  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  running  up  to  the  present. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  as  troubled  as  I  am  that  "RR.  2508  may, 
in  effect,  defer  this  constitutional  right 
for  another  4  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  have 
been  moving  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  Senator  referred.  Legislation  in  the 
Congress  has  been  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion and  confirming  that  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  be 
heard.  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  upheld  that  right.  Up  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  that  has  been  the 
trend  in  this  country  over  the  past  7 
years.  This  legislation  is  a  step  backward. 
The  whole  idea  has  been  that  each  man 
has  one  vote,  and  that  he  hsis  a  right  to 
be  heard;  that  his  vote  is  going  to  mean 
as  much  in  his  district  as  in  any  other 
district,  and  that  there  is  gohig  to  be 
equality.  This  legislation  is  a  step  back- 
ward. It  means  that  a  man's  vote  in  one 
district  can  mean  35  percent  more  than 
In  another  district. 

What  poBsible  argument  can  be  made 
for  that  step?  Should  not  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  legislative  branch  be  mov- 
ing toward  a  standard  under  which 
everybody  has  his  votes  counted  equally? 
Instead  of  moving  in  that  direction, 
which  has  been  the  trend  in  this  country 
over  the  past  6  or  more  years,  and 
which  has  been  the  trend  hi  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  Judicial  branch,  if 
we  pass  this  legislation  we  will  be  moving 


entirely  in  the  other  direction.  Whose  in- 
terests are  we  trying  to  protect  in  the 
Senate?  Whom  are  we  trying  to  defend? 
That  is  what  I  think  is  so  Important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  whether 
he  is  equally  as  confused  as  I  am  on  read- 
ing the  language  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  Senate.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  the  effect  of  the  35-per- 
cent provision  in  HJt.  25087  We  have 
had  statements  here  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebra^,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  provision,  and  especially  as 
to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  court 
orders  that  were  pending.  We  luiow  there 
are  many  court  orders  pending,  in  a  great 
number  of  States.  The  question  would  be 
whether  this  legislation  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  those  court  orders. 

After  reading  the  record  of  the  floor 
discussion  of  the  past  few  days,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  effect  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  state  that  the 
I>ending  court  orders  would  not  be  en- 
forceable as  such,  to  require  that  the 
State  redistrict.  I  should  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  admits  that  he 
has  some  doubts  as  to  validity  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  interpretation. 

However,  in  reading  the  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  noted  a  ques- 
tion that  was  propounded  by  Represent- 
ative Brademas,  as  follows: 

The  State  of  Indiana  ia  presently  under 
court  order  to  revise  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts that  were  in  effect  tor  the  1966  Con- 
gressional elections.  What  effect  would  this 
legislation  have  on  the  State  of  Indiana? 

Here  is  Chairman  Celler's  reply: 

As  I  understand  It,  the  court  has  ruled  that 
the  redlstrlctlng  was  not  lawful  and  there- 
fore your  state  must  now  redistrict  •  •  •. 
Under  thoee  circumstanoes.  the  state  woiUd 
have  to  be  redlstricted  and  the  redlstrlctlng 
would  be  done  either  by  the  state  legislature 
or  by  the  courts.  Either  one  or  the  other  must 
act.  because  the  present  lines  have  been  de- 
clared lUeg^l  by  the  court. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
therefore  agree  that  there  is  substantial 
confusion  afcraut  the  interpretation  of 
HJl.  2508  with  regard  to  its  effect  on 
court  orders,  when  we  find  such  great 
discrepancies  between  the  interpretation 
put  on  it  by  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, who  has  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  that  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  this  not  the  kind  of 
confusion  that  is  of  concern  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  KKNNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  without  question.  It  will  mean 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  in  the  courts. 
It  will  take  many  years  of  litigation  to 
make  a  decision  in  each  one  of  the  cases, 
where  there  is  a  variati<m  of  35  i>ercent 
between  one  district  and  another  district 
in  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  I 
think  he  has  touched  upon  one  of  the 


most  significant  reasons  for  the  suKwrt 
of  the  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 
ing. It  has  hetaa.  suggested  m  the  eaxUer 
debate  that  the  effect  at  HJl.  2508  would 
be  to  clarify  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
districted,  or  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
dlstricted. Yet  it  would  certahily  appear 
to  me  that  what  we  would  really  be  doing 
is  inviting  a  large  nun^er  <A  public  con- 
flicts, court  suits,  and  possibly  successive 
redlstrictings  by  the  several  legislatures, 
if  this  current  legislation  passes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  amendment 
which  is  tKf ore  us  now  would  establish  a 
very  clear  criterion  in  its  requirements 
of  equality,  compactness,  and  contiguity, 
and  its  celling  of  lO-po^ent  variation; 
and  therefore,  when  we  are  talking  about 
clarity,  when  we  are  taUdng  about 
predictability,  the  pending  amendment 
would  actually  provide  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  much 
clearer  standard  by  which  to  Judge  their 
own  futures,  insofar  as  the  need  for  :-e- 
districting  in  their  States  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  think  that  passage 
of  HH.  2508,  as  it  stands,  would  be 
to  invite  litigation  in  the  courts  and 
legislation  in  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures across  the  country,  and  it  would 
permit  very  Inequitable  and  unfair  sys- 
tems to  be  reestablished,  at  least  for  a 
period  of  years,  in  congressional  district- 
ing throughout  the  United  States. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  an  argument 
in  favor  of  permitting  that  kind  of  dis- 
tinction between  one  district  and  anoth- 
er. There  caimot  l>e  an  argimient  in 
favor  of  it  on  the  basis  of  equity  and 
fairness  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  How 
would  the  Senator  respond  to  the  point, 
which  has  l>een  propomuled  by  those 
who  favor  HJl.  2508.  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  really  transitory  in  natiue.  to 
bridge  a  gap  that  has  existed  for  so  many 
years,  and  all  we  are  really  doing  is  de- 
ferring until  the  1972  election,  the  full 
effect  of  the  Wesberry  case  and  the 
other  cases  on  districting;  m  other  words 
that  this  is  permissible  because  it  is  only 
a  temporary  action? 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
Swan  against  Adams  case  is  very  per- 
suasive. In  that  case,  which  arose  in 
Florida,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  refused  to 
permit  the  use  of  an  admittedly  uncon- 
stitutional 1965  districting  plan  for  an- 
other 3  years,  and  ordered  Florida  to  re- 
district for  the  1966  election.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  this  case  really  shows 
the  Importance  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  places  upon  immediate  f  ulflllmoit 
of  the  terms  of  its  constitutional  rulinss? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yoiic.  I  tUnk 
that  is  true.  The  Supreme  Court  does 
place  great  stress  upon  it.  if  I  may  say 
so  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

There  really  has  not  been  any  great 
difSculty  for  the  States  in  meeting  the 
standards  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  State  legislatures  have  been 
able  to  do  it  over  the  past  6  years.  There 
is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  also  be  done 
in  our  congressional  districts.  There  Is 
no  reason  why.  in  our  congressional  dls- 
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trlcts,  we  should  not,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, meet  the  standard  of  one-man, 
one-vote.  This  proposal  takes  us  away 
from  that.  It  Is  said  that  it  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  States,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  them  another  4,  5,  6,  or  7  years  to 
do  it  They  should  have  done  It  years 
ago.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  stepped 
in  and  did  the  job;  and  to  try  to  inter- 
vene and  delay  the  matter  further  is 
most  unfair. 

The  ACTiNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  frtan  Mas- 
sachusetts has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  h'mself  further  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  23  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yfe'd  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Is  ft  the  position,  therefore,  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  by  defer- 
ring the  effectiveness  of  past  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  we  are  in  effect  reward- 
ing those  States  which  have  not  acted 
to  comply  with  the  constitutional  man- 
date? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Without 
any  question.  But  it  has  been  easy  for 
the  States  to  act.  and  they  have  been 
able  to  act,  under  other  Supreme  Court 
decisions  affecting  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  They  have  been  able 
to  act  at  the  local  level.  The  State  of 
Georgia,  the  State  involved  in  Wesberry 
was  able  to  act  to  reapportion  its  legisla- 
ture from  203  percent  down  to  38  per- 
cent, and  although  that  figure  is  prob- 
ably not  low  enough,  it  demonstrates 
what  can  be  done.  Other  States  have 
been  able  to  act  over  the  past  4  or  5 
years  to  achieve  very  much  smaller  devi- 
ations. It  has  made  a  major  difference, 
enabling  pe<H>le  to  look  to  their  State 
capitals  and  legislatures,  rather  than  to 
Washington,  all  this  time. 

Many  States  have  been  able  to  rectify 
the  situation  in  reapportioning  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  why 
for  congressional  districts,  we  should 
wait  for  10  years,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  would  affect  people  in  Congress, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
effect,  they  are  saying,  "Now,  this  affects 
us.  and  we  are  going  to  pass  special  leg- 
islation permitting  this  delay." 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  any 
adequate  reason  or  explanaUon  why  the 
delay  should  take  place. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  observations 
on  this  legislation.  I  think  they  are  ex- 
tremely important  and  helpful,  espe- 
cial'y  since  he  was  the  Attorney  General 
of  tJie  United  States  who  argued  the  case 
on  the  Georgia  redlstrlctlng  bill,  and 
has  considerable  experience  In  this  area. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  t'me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  North  Canrilna  is  recognized  for  5 
minutee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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KeNNEDY],  said  that  Georgia  had  no 
trouble  in  redlstrlctlng  under  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  decision. 

It  did  redistrict,  but  when  it  redis- 
tricted  it  had  a  variation  of  38.2  percent 
between  the  largest  district  and  the 
smallest  district  in  the  State.  They  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  under  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 

I  was  rather  intrigued  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  that  those  who 
favor  the  pending  measure  ought  to 
agree  on  the  interpretations  of  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision,  in  every  case  the  Supreme 
Court  was  unable  to  agree  on  what  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  was. 

The  suggestion  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  tolerate  a  delay  in  the 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling  for  4  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  delayed  for  175 
years  In  even  handing  down  a  decision 
on  this  point.  So,  a  tribunal  which  would 
delay  for  175  years  ought  to  have  enough 
patience  to  allow  a  little  congressional 
delay  of  4  years,  I  would  think. 

The  substitute  would  be  a  good  bill  to 
support  if  one  believed  that  the  affairs 
of  Congress  should  be  run  by  a  Judicial 
oligarchy.  However,  the  purpose  of  the 
original  bill  was  to  set  some  definite  con- 
gressional standards. 

The  substitute  on  page  2  provides  that 
instead  of  allowing  the  States  to  deter- 
mine what  is  reasonable  compactness, 
that  power  will  be  delegated  to  the  court. 
Then  It  provides  In  line  12  that  each 
State  shall  have  a  substantially  equal 
number  of  people  in  e»ch  district. 

There  is  no  definition  of  what  that 
means.  It  leaves  that  to  the  court  to 
determine. 

Then  it  provides  that  there  can  be  rea- 
sonable deviations  In  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  factors  of  contiguity, 
extraordinary  national  boundaries  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  po- 
litical subdivision  lines,  but  only  if  such 
criteria  are  uniformally  applied. 

How  can  we  apply  uniform  criteria  to 
something  that  is  not  uniform? 

There  is  no  political  subdivision  In  the 
United  States  that  is  identical  in  either 
State,  size,  or  population.  We  have  to 
treat  them  all  uniformally.  So,  there  Is 
more  uncertainty. 

If  the  Constitution  requires  one  man, 
one  vote,  then  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  substitute  measure  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  allows  a  variation  of 
10  percent.  That  would  allow  one  man  to 
have  a  vote  worth  no  percent  and  an- 
other man  to  have  a  vote  that  is  worth 
only  90  percent. 

That  Illustrates  the  absurdity  of  this 
ruling  and  is  why  Justice  Frankfurter 
said  that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  never 
to  have  entered  this  political  thicket. 
That  Is  why  Justices  Harlan  and  Clark 
and  Stewart  said  that  there  1st  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  that  requires  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis. 

My  friends,  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  share  my  ad- 
miration for  Representative  Celler. 
Representative  Celler  had  this  to  say 


with  respect  to  the  pending  measure  He 
said  that  there  must  be  some  compact- 
ness. He  said  that  he  has  been  working 
on  this  for  years  trying  to  get  congres- 
sional standards  established. 

He  voted  for  the  pending  measure,  and 
he  spoke  for  it.  His  committee  reported 
it.  He  had  this  to  say: 

When  we  contemplate  the  history  of  this 
legislation  and  the  dlfflcultles  we  have  had 
In  getting  anything  through,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  to  give  aomethlng  and 
that  we  cannot  In  one  feU  swoop  say  "it 
must  be  10  percent." 

I  sort  of  feel.  If  I  may  use  the  term  like 
Sisyphus  In  the  Greek  mythology,  who  was 
trying  to  push  a  boulder  up  over  a  steep  hill 
Every  time  he  got  near  the  top  of  the  hill 
the  boulder  would  fall  upon  him  and  down 
he  would  go  with  the  huge  rock.  I  have 
been  trying  and  trying  to  get  a  bill  through 
for  30  years,  and  I  am  now  near  the  top.  I 
hope,  with  the  help  of  Members,  I  can  push 
this  boulder  over  the  hill.  I  think  I  can,  be- 
cause we  have  a  reasonable  proposition. 

Again  I  say  we  cannot  satisfy  everyone, 
but  I  believe,  in  a  measure,  we  can  go  rea- 
sonably far  enough  to  satisfy  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  289  to  63. 

Under  the  substitute  bill,  there  are  45 
States  that  have  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative. Thirty-three  of  those  States 
would  have  to  redistrict  under  the  sub- 
stitute measure  prior  to  the  primaries 
next  spring. 

This  demonstrates  that  it  would  com- 
pound more  confusion  than  ever  if  we 
were  to  pass  the  substitute  bill. 

It  would  require  the  calling  back  of 
legislatures  which  have  adjourned. 

For  that  reason,  the  substitute  ought 
to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ncrth  Carolina  referred  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representative  Celler.  The  first  com- 
ment I  would  make  on  that  is  that  Chair- 
man Celler  strongly  opposed  some  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  full  House  com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  House,  par- 
ticularly the  language  which  weakened 
the  compactness  provision.  My  second 
point  would  be  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering is  substantially  different  from 
that  passed  by  the  House  in  important 
respects. 

The  most  important  change  in  the 
bill  was  the  change  from  30  to  35  per- 
cent. I  believe  that  to  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant change  from  the  House  bill,  al- 
though I  also  feel  that  30  percent  would 
be  unreasonable  and  unjustified. 

Mr.  Celler's  opposition  to  the  present 
compactness  language  speaks  for  itself; 
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certainly  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts need  not  comment  on  it. 

In  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  establishes  stand- 
ards that  can  be  applied  effectively  and 
equitably. 

I  feel  that  these  standards  are  not  only 
clear  but  clearly  constitutional.  They 
draw  heavily  on  the  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  is  direct  and  precise. 
They  therefore  set  a  quite  clear  stand- 
ard for  drafting  or  drawing  up  con- 
gressional districts. 

In  the  case  of  Swann  v.  Adams,  385 
U.S.  440.  for  example,  it  was  stated: 

De  minimus  deviations  are  unavoidable, 
but  variations  of  30';  •  •  •  and  40';  •  •  • 
can  hardly  be  deemed  de  minimiLs  and  none 
of  our  cases  suggests  that  differences  of  this 
magnitude  will  be  approved  without  a  satis- 
factory explanation  grounded  on  acceptable 
state  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reynolds 
opinion  limited  the  allowable  deviations  to 
those  minor  variations  which  "are  based  on 
legitimate  considerations  incident  to  the  ef- 
fectuation of  a  rational  state  policy."  377 
VS.  533,  579. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  case  of 
Swann  against  Adams: 

Thus  that  opinion  went  on  to  Indicate 
that  variations  from  a  pure  population 
standard  might  be  Justified  by  such  state 
policy  conalderatlons  as  the  Integrity  of  po- 
litical subdlvlBlons,  the  maintenance  of  com- 
pactness and  contiguity  in  legislative  dis- 
tricts or  the  recognition  of  natural  or  his- 
torical boundary  lines.  Likewise,  In  Roman  v. 
Sincock,  377  U.S.  695,  710,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Constitution  permits  "such  minor 
deviations  only  as  may  occur  In  recognizing 
certain  factors  that  are  free  from  any  taint 
of  arbltrarlneaa  or  discrimination."  ISioann 
v.  Adams,  385  U.S.  440.  444  ( 1907)  ] . 

Those  cases  establish  standards  that, 
I  think,  are  readily  employable.  I  wonder 
in  how  many  instances  in  the  United 
States  Code  the  word  "reasonable"  is 
used,  and  Is  interpreted  by  the  courts? 
And  I  note  that  H H.  2508  uses  the  word, 
too. 

I  feel  it  would  be  helpful  for  us,  in  the 
light  of  recent  court  opinions,  to  estab- 
lish the  kind  of  standards  which  will  en- 
able us  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  tinder 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  19  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
Suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  call  of  the  quorum  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  (No.  202). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  There  is  a 
suflScient  second. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
object,  but  I  am  constrained  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  yielded  back  all  his  time;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVXN.  I  yielded  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment;  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  amendment  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  yielded 
back  his  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  we  have  a  quonmx 
call,  a  live  quorum.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  To 
whom  will  the  time  for  a  live  quorum  be 
charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  time 
for  the  quorum  will  be  chained  to  the 
time  the  Senator  has  left. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
that  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  a  quonun  call  and 
allow  5  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  If  a  live 
quorum  is  requested  and  it  takes  more 
than  the  18  minutes  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  establish 
a  quorum,  will  not  the  additional  time 
be  charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill  to 
achieve  the  live  quorum? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


President,  could  I  ask  for  a  live  quorum 
to  be  charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  not.  The  Parliamentarian  ad- 
vises the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  have  control  of 
time  on  the  bill.  He  controls  only  the 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  if  he 
needs  more  than  5  minutes  to  accom- 
plish what  he  has  asked.  I  will  give  him 
time  on  the  bill.  I  believe  some  of  the  time 
is  allocated  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  A  quorum 
call  has  been  asked  for.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  I  ask 
for  a  live  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 
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AUott 

Oriffln 

Maas 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Miinrtt 

Baker 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Nelwn 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pactore 

Boggs 

Hin 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Brooke 

Boilings 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Hruaka 

Proxmlre 

ByittVa. 

Jackaon 

Riblcotr 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Javlta 

BuaseU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

SooU 

Carlaon 

Smathera 

Caae 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smitb 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Clark 

lAiiacbe 

Spong 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Manafltid 

Tburmond 

Dodd 

McOee 

Tydlnga 

EUender 

McOovern 

WUUaina.NJ. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

WUUamn.  Del. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Yarboroti^ 

Pong 

Uondale 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Pulbright 

Montoya 

Toung,  Oblo 

Gtore 

Morse 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louslana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Babt- 
LKTT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GhuehingI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Haxt],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllar],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PkllI 
are  absent  on  ofOcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlahsI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCakthy],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ROMr?!,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoityi]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordah] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimotmce  that  the 
Senator  I'rom  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancnrl  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towxr]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senator  tnm  Masaachuaetts  has  expired. 
The  yea«  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ICANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  ralnntes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baku]  and  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kdovbdy] 
onthebUl. 

■me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
the  day  before  yesterday  on  this  bill  and 
on  the  proposal  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  amend  and 
ebanse  tbe  provisions  of  section  2  to  re- 
duce from  35  to  10  percent  the  permissi- 
ble variation  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  c(»gresslonal  districts  in  a 
State. 

Z  have  supported  this  substitute 
amendment  because  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  principle  which  supports  it— 
that  is,  that  the  Constitution,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  equl^  require  that  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  be  apportioned 
as  necu-ly  as  practicable  according  to  the 
concept  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  frtm  Massachusetts. 
In  the  event  the  amendment  fails— and 
I  very  much  hope  it  does  not  fail — ^I 
intend  to  prt^rase  to  the  Senate  a  motion 
to  reoonunit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  September  8.  This  motion 
will  be  cosponsored  by  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  frcun  Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  this  move,  in  the  event 
the  amendment  fails,  will  be  to  point  out 
the  f act^-and  to  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  the  fact — ^that  we 
have  not  had  hearings,  nor  have  we  had 
an  opportunity  or  a  forum  for  those  who 
have  contrary  views  to  be  heard  and  to 
make  their  record. 

Since  March  1064,  a  mcsith  after  the 
decision  by  the  X7£l.  Supreme  Court  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  there  has  been 
only  1  day  of  hearings.  And  on  that  day 
only  two  Congressmen  testified  on  this 
vitally  important  legislation. 

This  is  no  indictment  or  criticism  of 
the  membership  or  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  except  that  I 
believe  it  points  up  the  fact  that  >^ere 
has  been  InsufBcient  consideration  of  the 
substantial  conflict,  disagreement,  and 
variation  of  viewpoints  in  this  matter, 
it  does  not  reqiiire  much  discussion  to 
demonstrate  that  a  matter  of  this  su- 
preme importance  should  be  the  subject 
of  extended  committee  tieartngs  and  fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  intend  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakxx]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KnrNKDT]  in  respect  of  this  amendment, 
for  this  reason:  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied,  and  that  is  the  situation  we  face 
here. 

Z  believe  that  the  additional  dement 
of  negating  so  much  that  the  courts 
have  done,  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  seek 
a  new  confrontation  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  my  Judgment  cannot 
possibly  go  along  with  the  35  percent 


variation,  r^resents  the  case  for  sup- 
porting the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  ol  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  arguments  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  most  heavily 
relied  on  Tuesday  was  that  33  States  will 
have  to  redistrict  under  amendment  No. 
202.  But  the  fact  Is  that  5  of  these  States 
are  over  35  percent  and  will  have  to  re- 
district,  even  under  ths  loosest  Interpre- 
tation of  the  committee  bill.  Nine  of  these 
States,  are  already  imder  court  order 
to  redistrict  and  wiD  have  to  comply  by 
1968  even  under  HR.  2508,  as  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Cbllir.  There  is  a  court  challenge 
pending  in  one  more  of  these  States,  with 
a  variation  over  the  21.9  percent  level 
invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  State  oflScials  hav^  recognized  that 
they  will  have  to  redistrict  whatever  we 
do.  In  another  State  with  an  even  higher 
variance,  a  court  suit  Is  imminent.  Thus, 
half  of  the  States  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator will  probably  have  to  redistrict  be- 
fore the  1968  election  no  matter  what  we 
do.  If  one-half  have  to  redistrict,  why 
should  not  the  other  half  have  to  do  so? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  all  must  redistrict  to 
meet  a  requirement  of  the  Constitution, 
is  that  a  logical  argvunent  against  com- 
pliance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Ab- 
solutely not.  As  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  suggests,  those  of 
us  who  will  support  this  amendment  feel 
there  should  be  compliance,  and  it  should 
not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  consider  H.R.  2508 
on  the  basis  of  its  merit,  we  are  faced 
with  a  measure  by  which  some  seek  to 
defer  constitutional  rights  that  have 
been  clearly  articulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Supreme  Court  decisions.  And 
we  do  not  know  what  will  hapc>en  in  1968 
or  in  1970.  Perhaps  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  might  change 
so  dramaticaUy  by  that  time  that  we 
would  decide  to  defer  the  matter  for  4 
years  more  or  6  yeats  more.  This  is  and 
would  be  a  dilatory  tactic,  and  I  feel  the 
amendment  which  I  have  introduced 
would  bring  to  bear  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  Senate  to  see  that  there  is  compli- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  feel  that  with  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  today,  we  would  not  only  do  a 
great  deal  to  eliminate  the  litigation,  but 
that  we  would  also  discourage  gerry- 
mandering of  congressional  districts.  As 
I  have  said,  I  feel  that  with  the  passage 
of  HJl.  2508  we  would,  in  effect  be  invit- 
ing a  number  of  court  suits,  because  it 
has  been  so  widely  and  differently  inter- 
preted here  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  we  also  would  be  inviting 
gerrymandering  by  many  States.  States 
might  think  that  they  would  be  permit- 


ted to  gerrymander  as  long  as  they  com- 
piled with  the  35-percent  rule. 

I  believe,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  amendment  would 
provide  predictability  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  since  they  would  know 
upon  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
whether  they  will  have  to  redistrict  or 
not. 

It  is  clear,  concise,  and  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  vital  facts  of  compactness 
c<mtlgulty.  and  the  variation  between  the- 
highest  and  lowest  districts,  and  brings 
to  bear  an  immediacy  wlilch  those  of  us 
who  support  this  approach  feel  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  explain  his  position  before 
the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Is  the  Senator  at  all  concerned  about 
the  equity  of  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  where  certain  States, 
Michigan  and  Maryland — two  States 
that  I  recall — have  been  forced  to  and 
have,  indeed,  reapportioned  down  to  less 
than  5  percent  at  some  considerable  in- 
convenience, and  yet  by  the  passage  of 
a  35-percent  tolerance,  we  would  be  sub- 
jecting other  States  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  circumstances? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
RiBicorr  In  the  chair).  All  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  minority  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  other  States. 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  which  are 
in  the  process  of  compliance  at  or  be- 
low the  5-percent  level,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  a  number  of  other  States 
are  attempting  to  do  what  they  can  to 
comply.  But  H.R.  2508  would  reward 
those  States  that  have  not  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  by  deferring 
their  obligation  to  comply  for  4  years 
more,  if  interpreted  as  some  suggest. 
Other  States  have  complied  and  will 
comply  and  this  compliance  should  be 
recognized.  We  certainly  should  not  de- 
fer compliance  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time  for  those  who  have  already  lagged 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxmfiDT] 
(No.  202) .  The  yeas  and  nays  liave  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bakt- 
LETT],   the   Senator   from   Alaska   [Mr. 
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Orueming],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdxh],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McCLKLLAif],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psll]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotttx],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordam]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlako],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCak- 
tht],  the  Senator  from  C^dahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONKY],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  Is  pcdred  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClzllam]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adkin]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Douinick],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoJONicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  vottag,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from   Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brcwlte 

Burdlclc 

Cannon 

Cue 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Gore 


Allott 
Anderaon 
Bennett 
Byrd,  v». 
Byrd,  W.  Va 
Cartaon 
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TEAS— 44 
OrUBa 
Hanaen 
HArrla 
Jackson 
Javlta 

Kennedy,  Mms. 
Kennedy,  N.T. 
Lauacbe 
Magnuaon 
lianaflald 
McOm 
MoOovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 

NATS— SB 

Ourtla 

DlrkMn 

KUander 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 


Morse 

Moaa 

Mundt 

Muakie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Prozmlre 

RlbicoS 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

WUlUuns,  N  J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


Pulbrlght 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 


HolUngs 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Pearson 

Spong 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Percy 

StenniR 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

SysDLlngton 

Long,  Mo. 

RiuaeU 

Liong,  La. 

Scott 

Tburmond 

Montoya 

Smathers 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

AUcen 

Hayden 

Monroney 

BarUeU 

Inouye 

Morton 

Domlnick 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pell 

Eaatlsind 

McCartby 

Randolph 

Omening 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Hart 

MlllOF 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of 

Massachusetts  (No.  202)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEai.  The  ques- 

tlMi  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  not  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
amendment.  The  proceedings  have  been 
very  noisy.  I  wanted  to  make  a  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  Must 
a  Senator  who  makes  that  motion  be  on 
the  prevailing  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  must 
have  voted  with  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restore  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  frcxn  Massachusetts  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry?  I  understand  this 
Is  a  motion  to  reconsider.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So  a 
"yea"  vote  would  be  a  vote  to  reconsider 
the  previous  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
a  "nay"  vote  would  be  a  vote  to  oppose 
reconsideration  of  the  previous  vote.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So, 
as  I  understand  it.  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  we  Just  voted  on 
would  vote  "nay"  In  order  to  maintain 
their  previous  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 


an  interpretation  which  each  Senator 
will  have  to  make  for  himself. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtTEMiMG].  the  Senator  from  Kntrhig^n 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellak],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  are  absent  on  olBcial  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordaw]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EIastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monrokey],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote  yea. 

On  this  vote,  the  Seiuitor  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  yea  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  nay  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote  yea. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  yea 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ananr]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMBficK],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MoBTON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towxs]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LBR] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Seiu^tor  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "ruiy"  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Allott 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va 
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TEAS— S8 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Dtrkaen 

EUender 

Brrln 


Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Hanaen 

Hartke 
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F»*«^rt 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

Spong 

HUl 

Murphy 

BtennlB 

HoUand 

Pearson 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

Kucbel 

Russell 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Long.  Mo. 

Sotathets 
NATS— 43 

Baker 

Orlflin 

Moss 

Baylt 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bible 

JackaoQ 

Muakle 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prozmlre 

BimUck 

Laujsche 

RlMcoS 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Caae 

Mnnsfleld 

Ty  dings 

Church 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

McOoyern 

Williams.  Del. 

Cooper 

Uclntyre 

Tar  borough 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

Toung,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Oore 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Aiken 

HolUngs 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

PeU 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Omening 

McClellan 

Tower 

Hart 

Miller 

Hayden 

Monroney 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

ThebiU  (HJl.  2508)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Several  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Do  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Ui.  ICANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
minority  leader  3rield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
and  the  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  tbe  question  is.  Shall  it  iiass?  On 
this  questian.  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  L(X9Q  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bakt- 
LSTTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Obusnimc].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HahtI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdsn],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pku.]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iiioim].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  MiaaiMlppi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Itlr. 
Monronky].  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Baitlxtt]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cleixan].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Cblorado  [Mr.  Dou- 
iNicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towir]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Blen- 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millir].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  57, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


[No.  132 

Leg] 

YEAS- 

►57 

AUott 

Oore 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Morse 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bayb 

HarrtB 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kennedy, 

Masj 

I.  Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy, 

(*.Y. 

Percy 

Cannon 

Lauache 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

McOoyem 

WlUlams,  NJ. 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Metcair 

Yarbo  rough 

Fulbright 

Mondale 
NATS- 

-20 

Young.  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooi 

[>er 

Smatbers 

Brooke 

HUl 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Spong 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idi 

kho 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Krvln 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pannln 

RusseU 

Hatfield 

Scott 

NOT  vom 

to— 

-18 

Aiken 

Hayden 

MUler 

BarUett 

HoUlngs 

Monroney 

Dominlck 

Inouye 

Morton 

EasUand 

Jordan.  N.4 

P. 

PeU 

Oruenlng 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Hart 

McCleUan 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  25( 

08) 

was  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  tliereon,  and  that 
the  chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  DiRxsn^ 
and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  most  grateful  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Ervin]  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
outstanding  manner  exhibited  by  his 
handling  of  this  measure.  Although  the 
formula  contained  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  was  modified,  that  fact  In 
no  way  negates  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Senator  Ervin  in  attempting  to  resolve 
a  very  serious  problem  that  has  arisen 
concerning  the  establishment  of  guide- 
lines in  connection  with  congressional 
apportionment.  We  thank  Senator  Ervqi 
for  his  efforts,  for  his  devotion,  and  for 
his  splendid  cooperation. 

We  also  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  bring- 
ing forth  an  amendment  which  con- 
tained a  more  acceptable  formula.  In 
doing  so,  he  demonstrated  his  vast  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  involved.  His 
able  presentation  assured  its  success.  He, 
along  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  others,  is  to  be  commended  for  dem- 
onstrating the  inunense  propriety  of 
the  formula  advocated.  Others  too  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  refer  particularly  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  of  course  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
The  entire  Senate  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  in  disposing  of  ttils 
measure  and  for  this  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  state  the  reasons  for  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  to 
HJR.  2508  and  for  my  vote  against  tills 
legislation  as  amended. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  my 
support  for  the  general  purpose  of  this 
legislation — the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  standards  governing  the  creation 
of  congressional  districts.  From  the  be- 
ginning Congress  has  had  this  respon- 
sibility, however  infrequently  it  has  met 
its  charge  over  the  years.  Because  Con- 
gress neglected  this  responsibility  the 
Federal  courts  in  a  series  of  recent  rul- 
ings have  set  standards  for  congressional 
districts  and  have  brought  about  the  re- 
dlstricting  of  many  of  our  States,  mdud- 
ing  my  own  State  of  Virginia.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  incumbent  on 
Congress  that  it  act  in  setting  standards 
for  congressional  districts. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  Congress,  in 
setting  standards  for  congressional  re- 
districting,  must  adopt  criteria  that  are 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  as  consonant  as 
possible  with  the  concept  of  equitable 
representation. 
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As  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  HJl.  2508  provided  tem- 
porary criteria  to  govern  the  congres- 
sional districts  for  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses and  permanent  criteria  to  cover 
the  93d  and  subsequent  Congresses.  The 
temporary  criteria  provided  that  within 
a  State  the  district  with  the  largest  popu- 
lation could  not  exceed  by  more  than  35 
percent  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population.  I  believe  that  a  variance  of  35 
percent  is  far  too  great  to  pass  either  the 
test  of  fairness  or  of  constitutiontdity. 

Under  the  permanent  criteria  estab- 
lished under  HJl.  2508.  the  allowable 
population  variance  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  district  within  a  State  was 
10  percent.  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment established  immediately  the  per- 
missible population  variance  witlUn  a 
State  at  the  10-percent  figure.  I  am  not 
offended  by  the  setting  of  a  limit  of  10 
percent  on  the  population  variance  be- 
tween congressional  districts  within  a 
State,  in  fact  I  find  it  a  reasonable  and 
obtainable  figure. 

My  objection  to  this  amendment  does 
not  imply  any  unfairness  or  unreason- 
ableness to  this  figure.  I  object  because 
it  penalizes  Virginia  and  other  States  in 
a  like  situation.  In  1885,  Virginia,  under 
court  order,  reorganized  its  congressional 
districts  so  that  presently  there  is  only 
a  variance  of  11.2  percent  between  the 
population  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
district.  This  redistrictlne  was  done  in 
good  faith  and  within  limits  acceptable 
to  the  Federal  courts.  Moreover,  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  have  been  satisfied  with 
its  fairness. 

Under  H.R.  2508  as  amended  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  may  have  to  re- 
district  the  State  before  the  next  con- 
gressional election  to  eliminate  a  dis- 
crepancy of  only  1.2  percent  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  district  in  popu- 
lation in  order  to  meet  the  figure  of  10 
percent.  I  believe  this  is  an  unreasonable 
requirement  that  punishes  a  State  that 
has  in  good  faith  achieved  a  reasonable 
and  legally  acceptable  population  equiv- 
alence between  its  congressional  districts. 
This  is  especially  unfair  since  Virginia 
will  have  to  redistrlct  again  after  the 
1970  census.  It  is  because  of  this  unfair- 
ness and  not  out  of  any  disregard  for  the 
concept  of  equality  of  representation 
that  I  voted  against  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment and  HJl.  2508  as  amended. 

HJl.  2508  as  amended  now  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  conferees  will  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate legislation  that  provides  for  a  popu- 
lation variance  percentage  that  meets 
the  tests  of  fairness  and  legality  and  yet 
does  not  punish  Virginia  or  other  States 
that  have  in  good  faith  established  sub- 
stantial equality  between  the  population 
of  their  congressional  districts. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  there  will  be  a  change  In  the 
program  as  announced  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
oistlngulshed  minority  leader,  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  we  would  take  up  the 
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U.S.  information  and  exclmnge  program 
and  also  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
public  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  However,  because  of  un- 
foreseen circumstances  involving  the 
Senators  most  interested  in  these  meas- 
ures, it  will  not  be  advisable  to  do  so 
at  tills  time. 

It  would  be  hoped  that  we  could  take 
up  both  measures  on  Monday  next. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
this  afternoon  to  call  up  HJl.  6431,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  public  health  laws  relating 
to  mental  health;  to  extend,  expand,  and 
improve  them,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  HJl.  4717,  an  act  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
use  of  Memplils  State  University. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  hllL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTKT,n.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  abrogate  the  previous  order  to  ad- 
journ until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


AMENDMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  284, 
HJl.  8431. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6431)  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relatmg  to  mental  health, 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill  simply  extends  our  programs  for  the 
construction  of  mental  health  centers 
without  any  changes  in  the  program  ex- 
cept for  one  minor  change.  That  change 
is  merely  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
construction  is  amended  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  existing  buildings  in  the 
case  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. For  example,  if  there  is  already  a 
building  that  would  serve  well  the  pur- 
pose of  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter, a  new  building  does  not  have  to  be 
built.  The  existing  building  can  be  taken 
over. 

There  is  no  other  change.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  353  to  0. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  up  the  bill  at  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  extending,  ex- 


panding, and  improving  the  mental 
health  centers. 

Our  State  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
program.  The  program  has  l>een  work- 
ing nicely.  I  hope  that  the  pending 
measure  will  be  of  advantage  to  many 
States  in  addition  to  our  own  State. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. If  there  is  no  further  question,  I 
ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bm. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6431)  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  283,  HJl.  4717. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lxgislativs  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  4717)  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
for  the  use  of  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Term.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  vrith  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  Ihie  7.  after  the  word 
"constituting",  to  insert  "a  imrtlon  of": 
and  on  page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"containing",  to  strike  out  "146"  and 
insert  "129". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
recommending  this  bill.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  its  very  meritorious 
character. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  transfer  to  the  Memphis  State 
University  of  129  acres  together  with  im- 
provements thereon.  The  need  for  this  is 
pressing.  Memplils  State  University  has 
had  a  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  now  an 
institution  of  some  15,000  students,  with 
promise  that  it  will  be  a  much  larger 
university  year  by  year.  Indeed,  it  is 
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destined,  In  my  view,  to  become  the 
largest  university  in  the  entire  Mld- 
aouth.  It  serves  primarily  Tennesseans, 
but  to  a  great  extent  it  Is  becoming  a 
regional  institution,  serving  the  youth  of 
surrounding  States,  and  Is  attracting 
students  also  from  abroad.  It  is  crowded 
on  its  present  campus.  The  need  for  ex- 
pansion— and  room  for  expansion — is 
urgent. 

It  so  happens  that  an  adjacent  vet- 
erans facility  Is  no  longer  adequate  for 
hospitalization,  and  the  veterans  hospi- 
tal has  been  replaced  by  a  new  structure 
which  is  soon  to  be  dedicated.  The  bill 
provides  that  129  acres  of  the  146  acres 
Involved  in  the  veterans  facility  be  trans- 
ferred, without  cost.  These  129  acres 
were  contributed  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  by  the  city  of  Memplils  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  originally. 

This  leaves  some  few  acres  now  owned 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
will  be  disposed  of  by  ttie  usual  procedure 
of  the  disposition  of  surplus  Government 
property.  I  take  it  that  in  due  course, 
Memphis  State  University  will  acquire 
this  additional  small  acreage  if  it  is 
needed. 

The  Justification  for  this  bill,  which 
makes  an  exception  to  the  usixal  pro- 
cedures for  the  disposition  of  surplus 
property,  is  a  matter  of  time.  The  area 
for  expansion  is  needed  immediately. 
Therefore,  my  distinguished  Junior  col- 
league and  I  Joined  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  early  in  the  session.  I  consider 
It  a  matter  of  particular  pride  that  this 
was  the  first  bill  in  which  Senator  Bakzb 
and  I  Joined  in  cosponsorship.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  matter  has  come  to  this 
point  of  passage.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
consideration  the  committee  has  given 
and  the  Senate  is  now  giving  to  this 

measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  for  his 
kind  remarks  about  our  cosponsorship 
of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  for  the  Rkcoro 
my  gratitude  to  my  senior  colleagiie.  I 
think  he  has  viewed  this  matter  In  the 
best  Interests  not  only  of  the  Memphis 
State  Universi^  and  Shelby  County,  but 
also  of  all  the  people  of  Tennessee  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country. 

Testimony  given  before  the  committee 
was  soimd  and  well  received.  The  com- 
mittee report  is  self-explanatory.  The  re- 
conveyance of  this  propCTty,  which  the 
bill  recites— and  the  committee  report 
provides  the  reconveyance  of  this  prop- 
erty  which  was  first  conveyed  by  a  local 
governing  wait  to  the  United  States— will 
substantially  enhance  prospects  for  the 
future  growth  of  this  great  university 
sjrstem.  It  is  a  matter  that  Is  very  meri- 
torious on  that  basis  and  certainly  pro- 
motes Increased  educational  opportunity 
for  a  greater  number  of  Americans  not 
only  in  Tennessee  but  throughout  the 
entire  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  4717  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed,  and  the  hill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJR.  4711)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINES6 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Repobt  on  EzroBT  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  export  control,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  1987  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
pent) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

REPorr  or  CoMpmoiXER  Qenekal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repcs't  on  potential  savlngB  by  revising 
procedures  relating  to  the  default  of  guar- 
anteed housing  loans  ic  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Veterans'  Administration,  dated  June  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Lb:isi.atxon  To  Pxaicrr  thx  Wxakimg  or  the 
BaOGS  OI  UNITOBM  or  THK  LriTM  CAKinoi 
Under  Cebtain  Ctkctimstancxs 
A    letter    from    the    Postmaster    Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  ot  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   section    1730   of   title    18,   United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  uniform  or  badge 
of  the   letter-carrier   branch   of   the  postal 
service  be  worn  In  thtatrlcal,  television,  or 
motion-picture    productions    under    certain 
circumstances   (with  mi  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Commltt«e  on  Post  Office  and 
CItU  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Loulslaaa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Sknatx  CoNCuxaxirr  Resolution  67 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
LouUlana  congressional  delegation  with  re- 
spect to  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  the 
personal  and  dependent  exemptions  under 
the  Federal  income  tax 

"Whereas,  the  amouat  allowed  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  as  a  deduction  for  per- 
sonal and  dependent  axemptlons  has  been 
fixed  at  (600  per  person  for  a  number  of 
years,  and 

"Whereas,  during  re«ent  years  there  has 
been  a  continuous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  as  reflected  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and.  In  fact,  said  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  more  than  ten  points  since 
1961,  and  approximately  one- half  of  such 
increase  has  occurred  during  the  last  two 
years,  and 

"Whereas,  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  being 
felt  more  and  more  by  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  Louisiana,  and  some  much  needed 
relief  therefrom  could  be  granted  to  the  cltl-  ' 
zens  of  this  great  Nation  through  an  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  personal  and 


dependents  exemptions  under  the  Federal 
Income  Tax, 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House 
thereof  concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Louisiana  Congrei- 
slonal  Delegation  are  hereby  memorialized 
urged  and  requested  to  make  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  increase 
the  amount  allowed  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  as  a  deduction  for  personal  and 
dependent  exemptions  from  $600  per  person 
to  #1,000  per  person. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  with- 
out delay  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SiNATE     CONCTTUUNT    RKSOLOTION    81 

"A  ooncxurent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ensct 
legislation   to  provide   that   the  State  of 
Louisiana  shall  receive  from  year  to  year  aa 
amount  equal  to  37^  per  centum  of  the 
royalties  derived  from  mineral  production 
received  by  the  Federal  government  from 
the    area    lying    between    the    southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
"Whereas,  a  controversy  exists  between  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  ownership 
of  certain  offshore  areas,  but  the  ownership 
of  lands  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continental  shelf  is  not  In 
contest,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  receives  royal- 
ties and  other  revenues  deriving  from  min- 
eral production  in  this  undisputed  area,  and 
"Whereas,  the  mineral  operations  fr«Mj 
which  these  royalties  are  derived  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  and.  in  fact,  in  large  meas- 
ure would  be  impossible  without  many  val- 
uable services  and  facilities  furnished  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  its  people  Including 
but  not  limited  to  fresh  water  necessary  for 
(IrUllng  operations,  port  and  harbor  facilities 
and  the  labor  of  personnel  engaged  In  the 
hazardous  occupation  of  seeking  and  extract- 
ing  mineral  resources,  and 

"Whereas,  the  health,  welfare,  safety,  recre- 
ation and  other  requirements  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  operations  from  which  these 
revenues  are  derived,  and  the  education  of 
their  children,  are  matters  of  great  concern 
and  expense  to  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
"Whereas,  luider  existing  federal  law  a  por- 
tion of  the  royalties  and  other  revenues  re- 
ceived from  mineral  production  on  Inland 
areas  are  remitted  to  the  several  states  In 
which  the  lands  from  which  production  u 
had  are  located,  and 

"Whereas,  these  royalties  and  revenues  are 
remitted  to  the  several  states  in  large  meas- 
ure, Ln  consideration  for  the  valuable  services 
and  facilities  furnished  by  the  states  to  the 
mineral  production  Industry,  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Louisiana  furnishes 
similar  and  perhaps  even  greater  services  to 
the  offshore  mineral  production  Industry,  and 
"Whereas,  it  Is  only  just  and  equitable  that 
the  state  of  Louisiana  receive  a  portion  ot 
the  royalties  and  other  revenues  in  partial 
compensation  for  the  invaluable  services,  per- 
sonnel, raw  materials  and  facilities  which  It 
provides,  and  without  which  these  offshore 
drilling  oiierations  would  be  rendered  Im- 
measurably more  difficult  and  far  less  profit- 
able than  is  now  the  case. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring  herein, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  U 
hereby  respectfully  urged  and  requested  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  In  the  in>- 
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mediate  future  to  exuu;t  legislation  providing 
that  the  state  of  Louisiana  shall  receive  from 
year  to  year  an  amount  equal  to  37^  per 
centum  of  the  royalties  hereafter  received 
each  year  by  the  United  States  from  mineral 
production  In  that  area  lying  between  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  of  the  United  States,  said  royal- 
ties being  those  over  and  above  those  funds 
now  held  In  escrow  pending  settlement  of  the 
'tidelands'  dispute  between  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  the  United  States. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  United  States 
CSongress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Concttreent   Resolution   76 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, take  such  action  as  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  edu- 
cational program  In  the  public  schools  of 
Louisiana  which  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  precipitous  enforcement  of  the 
guidelines  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Hecdth,  Education  and  Welfare. 
"Whereas,  Drastic  and  sudden  changes  In 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Louisiana  which  will  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  the  guidelines  Issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  of  the  subsequent  Court 
decrees   upholding   and   enforcing   the   said 
guidelines,  and 

"Whereas,  The  enforcement  of  the  afore- 
mentioned guidelines  Is  even  now  jeopardiz- 
ing the  recruitment  of  qualified  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Louisiana,  and 

"Whereas,  Much  damage  to  teacher  morale 
has  resulted  from  the  announcement  that 
existing  contracts  negotiated  in  good  faith 
between  school  boards  and  public  school 
teachers  are  to  be  abrogated  as  a  consequence 
of  recent  Court  decisions,  and 

"Whereas,  Many  competent  and  dedicated 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  resign  or  retire 
as  a  result  of  the  uncertainties  and  dis- 
ruption attendant  upon  the  enforcement  of 
the  aforementioned  guidelines,  emd  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  replacements 
cannot  be  found,  and 

"Whereas,  The  objective  of  the  public 
school  system  Is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  all  students,  and 

■Whereas,  The  attainment  of  this  objective 
wui  be  thwarted  as  a  result  of  the  enforce- 
ment by  the  Courts  of  the  guidelines  Issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and 

"Whereas,  The  dan>age  to  and  disruption 
of  the  public  school  system  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  quality  of  education 
offered  all  students,  including  those  whom 
the  guidelines  seek  to  benefit, 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  Ho\ue  of 
Representatives  concurring  herein.  That  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana  does  urge  and  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  and  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  appro- 
priate action  be  taken  to  modify  the  guide- 
lines of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  particularly  in  such 
respects  aa  may  prevent  the  sudden  and 
«rtoua  loss  of  large  numbers  of  qualified 
teachers  In  the  public  school  system  of  Lou- 
wana  and  the  attendant  damage  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  this  state,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
or  the  Senate  shall  transmit,  without  delay, 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  In  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Louisiana  Delegation  in  Congress." 

A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
praying  for  the  Oovemment  to  honor  Its 
commitments  to  the  State  of  Israel,  and  so 
forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS   OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1666.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  (Rept.  No.  296). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  aunendment: 

S.J.  Res.  88.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station  by 
participants  In  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August  1  through  August  9,  1967  (Rept.  No. 
296). 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
135) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  la  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  910,000 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1946. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HBUSKA  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Cuxna) : 
S.  1934.  A   bin   for  the   reUef  of  Antonio 
Costanzo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
8. 1926.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 
Martinez  Serrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.PASTORE: 
S.  1926.  A  bill  to  provide  that  section  816 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  shall  not 
apply  to  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Senator  and  Repreeentatlves,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ck>mmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastoxx  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MffTCALF  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
Moss  and  Mr.  McOex)  : 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  pay  the  States  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
providing  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
on  account  of  claims  for  or  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals who.^as  a  result  of  employment  In 
the  mining,  handling,  or  processing  of  urani- 
um, suffer  injury,  disablement,  or  death  from 


the  effects  of  radiation;   to  the  Oommlttes 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcalt  when  bs 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1928.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Nasser 
Javadpour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.RIBICOFF: 

S.  1928.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Legislative  Bvaluatloo;  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rnicorr  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1930.  A  blU  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  such  changes  in  the  higher 
ranking  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  he  deems  advisable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  1.  1967,  aa  "Tom  Sawyer  Day.  TJ&Ji..";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing) 


RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE THAT  SECTION  315  OP  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934 
SHALL  NOT  APPLY  TO  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  OFFICES  OP  PRESI- 
DENT, VICE  PRESIDENT,  U.S.  SEN- 
ATOR, REPRESENTATIVE,  AND 
GOVERNOR  OF  ANY  STATE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors raised  the  question  about  modifying 
section  315  of  the  Commimlcations  Act. 
the  so-called  equal  time  provision,  so 
as  to  require  broadcasters  to  provide  free 
time  to  candidates  for  political  office. 

My  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  numerous 
occasions.  Except  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  section  315  in  1960  with 
respect  to  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates,  the  Congress  has  not 
enacted  legislation  on  this  point. 

In  1963  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
suspend  section  315  Insofar  as  the  can- 
didates for  the  ofiQces  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  UJS.  Senator  or  House 
Of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  of 
smy  State.  Needless  to  say,  there  were 
not  su£Qcient  votes  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  renewed  interest  In  this 
subject.  I  am  today  reintroducing  a  bill 
which  would  exempt  from  the  appllca- 
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tion  of  section  315  the  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
UjB.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Oovemor  of  any  State. 

In  1963  I  invited  the  Governors  of  the 
50  States  to  submit  their  views  In  con- 
nection with  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Almost  everyone 
who  commented  was  in  favor  of  modi- 
fying section  315  so  as  to  remove  the 
shackles  from  the  broadcasters. 

I  intend  to  offer  the  same  invitation 
to  the  Governors  this  year  when  hear- 
ings are  scheduled. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  have 
strong  feelings  on  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision. I  hope  that  they  will  make  their 
views  known  to  the  committee  when 
hearings  are  held.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
afford  every  person  who  makes  a  request 
an  (vportunlty  to  appear  i>ersonally  or  to 
submit  his  view  for  the  record. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  that  appeared 
In  the  June  4,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph  which  reads  as 
follows: 

In  our  view,  a  renewed  drive  ought  to  be 
made  to  repeal  Section  315  thla  year  before 
the  1868  campaigns  begins  to  beat  up.  It  baa 
not  made  television  and  radio  available  to 
candidates  on  an  equitable  basis:  It  has 
merely  denied  free  broadcasts  to  aU  alike. 
This  is  the  negation  of  enlightened  policy. 
The. least  Congress  could  do  would  be  to 
allow  broadcasters  to  schedule  serious  polit- 
ical diacusBlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1967] 
Section  316  Again 

While  Congress  Is  discussing  the  problem 
of  campaign  financing.  It  should  address  It- 
self once  more  to  Section  815  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  This  Is  the  arbitrary 
and  unworkable  provision  which  requires 
a  broadcaster,  If  he  gives  free  time  on  tele- 
vision or  radio  to  the  major  political  candi- 
dates, to  give  equal  time  to  fringe  candidates 
whom  no  one  wishes  to  hear.  A  well  Intended 
but  mischievous  restriction  has  deprived  the 
country  of  much  meaningful  discussion  over 
the  air. 

In  1960  Section  31S  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  so  as  to  permit  the 
Kennedy-Nlxon  debates.  As  a  result,  the 
major  networks  gave  eight  hours  and  six 
mlnutee  of  prime  free  time  to  each  of  the 
major  parties.  Four  years  later  there  was  no 
suspension  of  Section  315.  As  a  result,  the  Re- 
publicans got  only  51  minutes  of  free  time 
on  the  major  networks  and  the  Democrats 
only  27  minutes. 

Senators  Clark  and  Gore  have  taken  the 
lead  In  advocatmg  that  Congress  require 
broadcasters  to  provide  free  time  to  candi- 
dates for  office  as  a  condition  of  renewal  of 
their  licensee.  Hie  record  suggests,  however, 
that  a  large  amount  of  free  time  would  be 
given  to  candidates  voluntarily  If  Congress 
merely  permitted  the  broadcasters  to  do  it, 
under  a  general  principle  of  fairness.  They 
cannot  do  It  while  in  the  strait-Jacket  which 
the  present  law  fastens  upon  them. 

In  our  view,  a  renewed  drive  ought  to  be 
made  to  repeal  Section  315  this  year  before 
the  1968  campaigns  begin  to  heat  up.  It 
has  not  nutde  television  and  radio  available 
to  candidates  on  an  equitable  basis;  it  has 
merely  denied  free  broadcasts  to  all  alike. 
This  Is  the  negation  of  enlightened  policy. 
The  least  Congress  could  do  would  be  to 


allow  broadcasters  to  schedule  serious  polit- 
ical discussion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact 
legislation  on  this  Issue  In  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1926)  to  provide  that  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Ccunmunicatlons  Act  of 
1934  shall  not  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States^  U.S.  Senator  and 
Representatives,  and  Governor  of  any 
State,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


BILL  TO  REIMBURSE  THE  STATES 
HALF  THE  COST  OF  CLAIMS  UN- 
DER WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
LAWS   FROM   OR   ON    BEHALF   OF 
INDIVIDUALS  SUSPECTED  OF  HAV- 
ING SUFFERED  INJURY.  DISABIL- 
ITY, OR  DEATH  PROM  THE  EFFECT 
OF  URANIUM  RADIATION 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
senior    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 
McGee],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  reimburse  the  States  from 
Federal  fimds  half  the  cost  of  claims 
that  may  arise  under  their  respective 
workmen's  compensation  laws  from  or 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  suffered 
injury,  disability,  or  death  from  the  effect 
of  overexposure  to  uranium  radiation. 

I  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
already  too  late  In  moving  to  solve  a 
problem  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  mix,  having  in  It  mutually  ex- 
clusive elements.  For  It  Involves  the  im- 
perative need  for  a  material  with  a  vital 
bearing  on  our  security  and  defense:  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  brave  and 
Industrious  men  who  are  mining  it  for 
the  Nation;  and  an  imcoordinated  ap- 
proach by  State  governments  concerned, 
resulting  largely  from  an  insufficient 
realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion as  It  exists,  lack  of  uniformity  in 
laws  governing  workmen's  compensation 
and  paucity  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
States.  My  bill  is  the  end  product  of  seri- 
ous thought  on  how  to  reconcile  these 
various  elements  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  by  drawing  attention  to  its 
existence. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  simple 
enough:  it  authorltes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  pay  to  each  State  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penditure incurred  by  the  State  in  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  under  its  work- 
men's compensation  law,  an  account  of 
injuries,  disabilities,  or  deaths  which  are 
sustained  by  workmen  who  are  or  were 
employed  In  the  mining,  handling,  or 
processing  of  uranium,  and  which  are 
caused  by  or  result  from  uranium  radi- 
ation. He  shall  do  so  in  prescribed  in- 
stallments with  the  discretion  to  make 
such  adjustments  in  regard  to  advance 
payment  or  overpayment  as  circum- 
stances warrant.  The  authority,  as  at 
present  envisioned  In  my  bill,  will  extend 
up  to  a  period  of  10  years. 
Behind  this  bill  are  some  interesting 
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facts  regarding  the  nature  and  growth 
of  the  uranium  mining  industry — an  in- 
dustry  that  will  decide  and  sustain  the 
extent  of  our  supremacy  in  the  nuclear 
field — and  the  human  problems  that  are 
the  inevitable  concomitants  of  that 
growth. 

This  coimtry  recognized  the  value  of 
uranium-vanadium  as  early  as  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  mines  were  opened 
in  the  Uravan  Mineral  belt  portion  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau  in  western  Colorado 
and  eastern  Utah.  At  that  time,  the  main 
importance  of  the  ore  was  as  a  ceramic 
coloring  agent  and  for  radium  found  In 
association  with  uranium.  Stiff  foreign 
competition  forced  closure  of  most  of 
these  mines  by  the  time  depression 
set  in. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  importance 
of  uranium  for  nuclear  power,  the  mining 
of  the  ore  assumed  a  tremendous  impor- 
tance and  many  private  entrepreneurs 
enthusiastically  made  the  necessary  in- 
vestments to  meet  the  rapidly  rising  de- 
mand. The  AEC.  which  is  almost  the 
only  buyer  of  the  metal,  started  with  a 
modest  purchase  of  232,000  pounds  of 
U,Oh  in  1948.  but  the  requirements  rock- 
eted in  geometric  progression,  registering 
an  alltlme  high  of  35  Vs  million  pounds 
in  1961  and  leveling  off  In  the  range  of 
20  million  pounds  in  recent  years. 

As  of  1966,  there  were  621  uranium 
mines,  of  which  275  were  in  Colorado 
and  173  in  Utah.  The  balance  were  dis- 
tributed among  New  Mexico,  Wyoming. 
Montana,  and  other  States.  They  pro- 
duced a  total  of  4.4  million  tons  of  ore. 
or  19.6  million  poimds  of  UiO...  Not  all 
these  mines  are  underground  mines— 
which,  more  than  the  open-pit  category, 
contribute  to  the  dangers  of  overexposure 
to  radiation.  But  the  number  of  these 
underground  mines  is  sufficiently  large— 
533  out  of  a  total  of  621— with  a  pro- 
duction ratio  of  3  to  1  in  relation  to  the 
open-pit  variety  both  in  regard  to  the 
ore  and  U,0« — to  justify  our  concern. 
And  this  ccMicem  increases  when  we  re- 
member that  as  of  1966,  2,545  men  were 
engaged  In  working  the  underground 
mines,  as  against  359  In  the  open  pit. 
It  is  as  well  that  we  bear  these  figures 
in  mind  while  assessing  the  dimension 
of  the  problem  of  exposure  of  the  ura- 
nium miners  to  radiation. 

I  need  not  tmduly  belabor  the  obvious 
hazards  from  radiation  that  working  In 
underground  uranium  mines  entails. 
These  hazards  are  no  novel  or  recent 
discovery  but  have  been  known  to  exist 
at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury when  first  accounts  of  widespread 
lung  cancer  among  miners  of  uranium 
in  the  Erz  Mountains  in  both  Bohemia 
and  Saxony  in  Europe  were  published. 
The  culprits  that  cause  the  contamina- 
tion in  the  uranium  mines  have  since 
been  shown  to  be  the  radioactive  radon 
gas  and  two  of  Its  daughters — which  are 
again  the  result  of  decay  of  uranium 
mineral. 

The  dangers  of  the  Impact  of  radon 
and  Its  two  daughters  on  workers,  espe- 
cially those  working  in  the  underground 
mines,  have  been  the  subject  of  detailed 
study  and  there  have  been  continual  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  working  conditions 
so  these  dangers  are  minimized,  If  not 
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eliminated.  Federal  agencies  have  pro- 
moted such  studies  by  giving  financial 
support  to  States  undertaking  them.  An 
example  that  readily  comes  to  mind  is 
the  study  initiated  by  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Occupational  Health  in 
1951.  The  AEC,  Uie  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
D.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  together  with  the 
States,  helped  to  develop  techniques  of 
measuring  the  concentrations  and  ex- 
posures, methods  to  lower  radon  daughter 
concentrations,  and  improved  ventilation 
practices. 

In  the  past  10  years,  there  have  been 
a  numt)er  of  meetings  and  conferences 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  corrective  action  have  been 
discussed.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  a  series  of  hearings 
in  1959  and  1960  and  these  did  much  to 
widen  the  general  understanding  of  what 
we  are  up  against.  I  may  here  mention 
the  hearings  held  In  1956  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairmsm:  For 
the  first  time,  this  conomittee  put  on 
record  comprehensive  expert  testimony 
on  the  various  aspects  relating  to  safety 
of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines.  In- 
cluding a  distinct  forewarning  by  many 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  adverse,  and 
often  fatal,  effects  of  overexposure  to 
radon  gas. 

The  subcommittee  came  to  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  that  the  overall 
subject  deserved  further  study.  I  take 
some  pride  in  the  thought  that  the  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year  was  perhaps 
the  culmination  of  a  process  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety  had 
started  11  years  ago. 

Thus,  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of 
the  danger  to  which  uranium  minework- 
ers  had  for  long  been  exposing  themselves 
la  not  new.  What  is  new  is  the  acute  un- 
easiness Induced  by  the  feeling  that  we 
might  have  allowed  their  cases  to  suffer 
by  default,  by  not  insisting  earlier  than 
now  on  the  preventive  measures  that 
have  time  and  again  been  shown  to  be 
necessary,  and  by  not  making  adequate 
provision  for  compensating  them  for 
such  injury  or  disability  as  may  be  the 
direct  or  Indirect  result  of  their  occu- 
pation. 

Some  of  the  facts  that  have  lately 
come  to  light  are  frightening  enough: 
Estimates  of  persons  already  affected  by 
overexposure  vary  from  1.000  to  2,000. 
Such  estimates  caimot  but  be  rough,  as 
there  may  be  a  long  latent  period— up  to 
20  years — between  commencement  of 
exposure  and  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms.  This  Is  a  further  complication 
In  grappling  with  the  problem. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  found 
In  one  group  of  uranium  miners  an  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  deaths  nearly  seven 
times  that  expected  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  study  also  showed  that 
the  men  who  had  been  most  exposed  to 
radiation  in  the  mines  had  a  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer  46  times  the  rate  that 
wuld  be  expected.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  also  checked  the  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  radon  and  Its  decay 
products  In  the  uranium  mines  and  mills 
operating  in  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Of  400 


samples  taken  in  75  mines,  it  was  found 
that  the  radon  concentrations  ranged 
between  20  and  230  times  the  level  deter- 
mined as  safe  by  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiation  Protection. 

No  elaborate  arguments  are,  therefore, 
needed  to  make  this  problem  a  prime 
concern  and  to  turn  on  It  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  business  and  indus- 
tries associated  with  uranium  mining. 
and  the  general  public.  My  bill,  which 
can  certainly  stand  all  the  improvements 
and  refinements  that  my  colleagues  may 
suggest,  is  intended  bs  a  convenient 
starting  point  for  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  this  problem  by  means  of  hear- 
ings, and  any  further  studies  that  they 
may  trigger. 

To  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
financial  implication  of  the  expected 
prevalence  of  the  disease  arising  from 
exposure,  I  need  only  mention  the  esti- 
mate prepared  by  the  firm  of  Woodward 
ti  Fondlller,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Mining  Com- 
mission. The  commission  had  hired  the 
firm  to  make  a  study  of  the  probability 
of  the  total  claims  by  cancer-stricken 
miners  or  their  widows  which  would  be 
filed  as  a  result  of  lack  of  protection 
against  radon  gas  in  underground  ura- 
nium mining.  The  conclusion  of  the  firm 
was  that  the  Commission  could  expect 
to  face  $31/2  million  In  claims  for  com- 
pensation. This  Is  In  one  single  State. 
The  burden  that  would  fall  on  the  other 
States  where  the  mines  are  under  oper- 
ation is  not  likely  to  be  lighter  in  propor- 
tion, and  my  bill  Is  by  way  of  an  advance 
offer  of  help  to  those  governments,  lest. 
daunted  by  the  enormity  of  the  burden, 
they  should  shirk  their  responsibility  to 
the  miners  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  our  security  and  defense. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  merely  pro- 
viding for  the  sharing  of  the  financial 
obligations  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  is  not  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  problem  which  we  face. 
Our  primary  aim  should  continue  to  be 
to  devise  as  foolproof  a  system  of  safe- 
guards against  contamination  as  is  hu- 
manly remembering,  of  course,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  lung  cancer 
still  has  many  gaps  that  only  further 
scientific  research  can  fill.  It  is  In  this 
context  that  I  raise  a  few  questions  and 
make  a  few  suggestions  for  future  in- 
quiries and  remedial  action  In  doing  so, 
I  proceed  from  specific  measures  to  pol- 
icy areas. 

First,  in  order  to  make  possible  a  con- 
tinuous and  precise  assessment  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  radon  gas  on  work- 
ers, there  seems  to  be  a  need  to  compile 
and  publish  periodically  reports  of  all  ac- 
cidents or  incidents  falling  under  this 
category.  The  more  comprehensive  these 
reports  are.  the  more  helpful  they  will  be 
in  devising  effective  preventive  measures. 
I  point  In  passing  to  the  vague  suspicion 
in  some  quarters  that  the  authorities  and 
those  who  operate  the  mines  and  mills 
are  somehow  shy  of  coming  out  promptly 
with  such  reports.  After  all.  accidents  do 
hapi>en  despite  one's  best  will,  and  we 
must  all  realize  that  what  is  Involved 
Is  nothing  less  than  the  interest  of  de- 
fense and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  our 


collective  obligation  to  insure  the  safety 
of  those  who  are  contributing  to  it. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  review  of 
hospital  facilities  available  near  areas 
where  the  mines  are  located.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  whether  they  are  ade- 
quate in  relation  to  number  of  miners. 
What  is  crying  for  close  study  is  the 
whole  range  of  the  suitability  of  equip- 
ment, existence  of  well-planned  medical 
programs  to  handle  emergencies  as  they 
arise,  training  of  doctors  and  nurses  in 
those  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
radioactive  contamination  and  the  dove- 
tailing of  these  plans  and  programs  with 
the  provision  made  by  the  employers  for 
medical  care  for  the  wcwkers. 

Third,  one  of  the  elementary  precau- 
tions against  the  occupational  hazard  of 
exposure  to  radiation  is  the  satisfactory 
ventilation  arrangements  in  undergroimd 
mines.  In  fact,  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  Geneva,  1958,  that  ven- 
tilation costing  only  1  percent  of  the 
operating  cost  of  the  mine  could  totally 
eliminate  radiation  hazards  In  under- 
ground mines.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  be  beyond  our  technological  ingenuity 
to  develop  suitable  respiratory  masks  that 
would  protect  the  miners  fi-om  contami- 
nation. 

Fourth,  we  should  not  overlook  an  im- 
portant corollary  to  the  problem  of  air 
and  water  pollution  that  Is  engaging  so 
much  of  our  attention.  That  is  the  pos- 
sible contamination  of  air  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  mines  by  the  radioactive  parti- 
cles attaching  themselves  to  dust  and 
other  extraneous  material  smd  escaping 
to  outside  surface  while  being  still  active. 
Similarly,  untreated  mine  wastes  fiowing 
into  streams  and  rivers  could  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  the  general  population.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  to 
anticipate  and  evaluate  these  possibilities 
and  guard  against  them. 

Fifth,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  are  in  respect  to 
formulating  standards  and  safeguards, 
and  what  is  more  important,  enforcing 
them.  The  Council  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  authority  to  impose  sanctions  or  dis- 
cipline on  errant  mines.  Indeed,  its 
giiidellnes  do  not  seem  to  be  binding  even 
on  agencies  dealing  with,  or  otherwise 
regulating,  uranium  and  atomic  indus- 
try, such  as  AEC,  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor;  for,  in  one 
of  the  memorandums  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  and  the  formulation  of  standards 
and  guides,  it  is  stated  that  "the  guides 
may  be  exceeded  only  after  the  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  mat- 
ter has  carefully  considered  the  reason 
for  doing  so.  It  may  be  that  enforcement 
and  the  power  to  impose  standards  on 
the  mining  industry  is  the  real  crux  of 
the  matter.  If  there  are  objections  to 
entrusting  this  task  to  the  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council,  one  suggestion  that  could 
be  explored  is  the  establishment  of  an 
interagency  authority  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  AEC,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to: 
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Keep  the  uranium  mining  Industry 
under  continuing  study,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
miners; 

Evolve  suitable  safety  standards  and 
to  review  the  existing  ones  from  time  to 
time; 

Study  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  en- 
forcement of  these  standards  by  the 
agency  or  department  concerned  and 
suggest  possible  action  to  malce  super- 
vision and  eniorcemenc  more  effective; 
and 

Coordinate  the  policies  in  this  area  and 
the  woridng  of  the  different  agencies  and 
departments  in  relation  to  them. 

One  of  the  sanctions  oould  be  that  the 
agencies  or  departments  would  transact 
business  only  with  those  mines  which 
scrupulously  adhere  to.  and  implement. 
the  standards  prescribed. 

The  need  for  coordination  becomes 
the  more  obvious  when  we  take  up  one 
simple  aspect  of  worker  protection:  the 
permissible  level  of  radiation  in  under- 
ground mines.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
promulgated  on  May  5  the  maximiim 
permissible  level  of  exposure  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  as  0.3  WL  working 
level.  This  differs  in  approach  from  the 
prevailing  standards  of  the  USA  Stand- 
ard Institute.  The  level  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  adopts  a  new  approach  in 
that  it  places  limits  on  the  exposure 
of  the  individual  miner  rather  than  on 
the  concentrations  of  radon  and  radon 
daughters  In  the  mine  atmosphere.  It 
has  been  challenged  as  arbitrary  and 
impracticable,  the  most  interesting  de- 
murrer being  from  the  Chairman  of 
AEC,  Mr.  James  T.  Ramey,  himself,  ac- 
cording to  whom  even  a  1  WL  standard 
will  be  difQcult  to  achieve  in  many  mines. 
I  only  refer  to  this  to  stress  the  neces- 
sity for  continuous  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  coordination,  and  setting  up 
the  means  to  bring  it  about. 

While  on  the  subject  of  coordination 
and  trimming  of  the  present  policies  and 
procedures,  I  call  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  dispersal  of  authority 
and  discretion  even  in  regard  to  the 
laying  down  of  safety  standards.  Under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  passed  in  the 
1930*8,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been 
authorized  to  do  this  for  mines  whose 
production  Is  purchased  by  government 
whereas  imder  the  Metallic  and  Non- 
metallic  Mines  Safety  Act  passed  last 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
set  safety  standards  for  all  the  mines, 
regardless  of  whether  government  has 
any  dealings  with  them  or  not.  There 
seems  to  be  some  possibility  of  integra- 
tion here,  so  authority  and  discretion 
neither  overlap  or  cancel  each  other  out. 

Even  with  effective  safegxiards  and 
standards,  there  will  be  problems.  Mind- 
ful of  the  prolonged  latent  stages  of 
growth  of  the  disease,  and  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  the  miners  carry  the  dis- 
ease within  them  today  without  being 
aware  of  it,  priority  should  be  given  a 
system  of  identification  of  the  affected 
cases  and  maintenance  of  records  on  in- 
dividuals, wherever  they  may  be,  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  under- 
ground uranium  mining  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  The  record  system  should: 

Provide  for  monitoring  and  recording 


of  occupational  radiation  exposures  by 
employers  in  accordance  with  established 
criteria: 

Call  for  the  review  of  employer  prac- 
tices and  procedures  by  the  States;  and 

Assure  the  reporting  of  exposure  infor- 
mation to  a  central  repository  and  pre- 
serving the  employer  records. 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form recordkeeping  system  to  cover  each 
worker  throughout  his  working  life- 
time, wherever  he  may  work.  Leg- 
islaUon  introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors] 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price],  would  supplement  my  bill  in  its 
most  important  aspect. 

Finally,  and  also  relevent  to  the  prob- 
lem, is  the  fact  that  the  content  and  op- 
eration of  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  of  the  various  States  seem  to  be  in 
need  of  improvement  and  a  reasonable 
measure  of  uniformity  in  their  provi- 
sions. They  are  diverse  in  coverage,  nu- 
merical exemptions,  time  limits  for  fil- 
ing claims,  admissibility  of  medical  and 
death  benefits  and  methods  of  adjudica- 
tion of  claims.  The  language  of  the  stat- 
utes dealing  with  radiation  injury  Is  in 
several  cases  ambiguous  and  uncertain. 
Some  of  the  Improvements  that  suggest 
themselves  on  a  reading  of  the  different 
statutes  are : 

The  laws  should  cover  all  radiation  in- 
juries that  may  arise  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  employment. 

Medical  benefits  should  be  extended  to 
pay  for  all  the  consequences  of  disability. 

The  time  limit  for  treatment  should 
be  removed.  As  long  as  an  injured  em- 
ployee is  suffering  from  an  occupational 
disease,  he  should  be  able  to  receive  the 
necessary  medical  treatment  without 
limitations  as  to  either  time  or  amount 
of  money. 

The  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
extended  to  a  more  realistic  period  of 
time.  Perhaps  the  7-year  period  as  en- 
acted in  Oregon  would  provide  a  reason- 
able guide  to  other  States. 

Above  all  else,  there  should  be  uni- 
formity within  the  States  as  to  compen- 
sation, medical  benefits,  and  statute  of 
limitations. 

What  I  have  said  here  is  only  a  brief 
and  understandably  hurried  survey  of 
the  various  aspects  and  implications  of 
the  problem,  that  are  closely  allied  to  my 
bill.  They  are  suggestions  for  further 
thought  and  inquiry,  to  the  end  that  we 
fail  to  do  nothing  that  must  be  done  to 
meet  our  obligation  to  the  uranium 
miners  and  save  them  from  becoming  the 
hidden  casualties  of  the  nuclear  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1927)  to  pay  the  States  for 
a  portion  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  providing  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  on  account  of  claims  for  or 
on  behalf  of  individuals  who,  as  a  result 
of  employment  in  the  mining,  handling, 
or  processing  of  uranium,  suffer  Injury, 
disablement,  or  death  from  the  effects  of 
radiation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1927 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  for  purpoia 
of  tbla  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(b)  "workmen's  compenaatlon  law"  means 
a  State  law  or  plan  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  loss  resulting 
from  the  Injury,  disablement,  or  death  of 
workmen  through  an  accident,  casualty,  or 
disease,  which  la  work-related;  and 

(c)  "calendar  quarter"  means  a  thnt- 
month  period  commencing  January  1,  April  i, 
July  1.  or  October  1  of  any  calendar  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  A«, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State,  which 
has  In  effect  a  workmen's  compensation  law, 
for  each  calendar  quarter  during  the  forty- 
calendar-quarter  period  which  commence! 
with  the  first  calendar  quarter  which  beglni 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  by  the  State  during  such 
calendar  quarter  In  providing  payment  of 
compensation,  under  such  law,  on  account 
of  injuries,  disablements,  or  deaths  which  an 
sustained  by  workmen  who  are  or  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mining,  handling,  or  processing 
of  uranium,  and  which  are  caused  by  or  re- 
sult from  radiation. 

(b)  Amounts  payable  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  made  In  such  install- 
ments and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  may  be  made 
by  way  of  reimbursement  or  In  advance  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
payments  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  under 
this  Act  for  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
reduced  or  Increased  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  adjust  any  overpayment  or  underpayment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  was  made 
under  this  Act  to  such  State  for  any  prior 
quarter  and  with  respect  to  which  adjust- 
ment has  not  previously  been  made  under 
this  subsection. 

Src.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COMMISSICHJ 
ON  LEGISLATIVE  EVALUA-nON 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Legislative 
Evaluation. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  correcting  a  seri- 
ous imbalance  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  sp>eaking  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
the  executive  branch  exercises  over  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  information  re- 
lating to  program  evaluation. 

This  is  the  information  that  tells  \a 
how  well — or  how  poorly — our  programs 
are  working  out.  It  tells  us  what  needs 
revision  and  how  it  might  be  revised. 
It  Is  essential  to  the  operation  of  an 
effective  and  modern  goverrunent  that  Is 
responsive  to  the  people  and  the  times. 
And  at  the  present  moment,  such  infor- 
mation Is  not  available  to  the  Congress. 

This  problem  is  reaching  critical  pro- 
portions. In  recent  years  Congress  has 
enacted  hundreds  of  programs  costing 
billions  of  dollars.  But  once  a  bill  Is 
passed,  the  Congress  often  loses  control 
over  the  program.  The  result  Is  that  the 
Congress  is  denied  access  to  adequate 


knowledge  about  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  program. 

Congressional  committees  can  main- 
tain some  control  through  their  over- 
sight function.  Only  last  year,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  a  letter  to  Senate  com- 
mittee chairmen,  called  for  a  "concen- 
trated exercise  of  the  oversight  function" 
and  for  a  "major  reexamination  of  new 
and  old  Goverrunent  programs." 

But  the  congressional  committee  has 
its  limitations.  The  press  of  legislative 
business  and  the  resulting  demands  on 
the  time  of  both  the  members  and  the 
staff  do  not  allow  for  the  continuous 
scientific  and  systematic  evaluation  our 
Federal  programs  require  IT  they  are  to 
be  effective. 

For  that  kind  of  Information  Congress 
must  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  agencies  that  ad- 
minister our  programs.  They  have  the 
staff,  the  resources,  the  time,  the  tech- 
niques, and  the  knowledge  in  the  new 
and  vital  field  of  evaluation  research. 

But  the  fundamental  question  is:  Are 
the  executive  agencies  objective  in  re- 
porting the  results  of  their  evaluations? 

The  record  indicates  they  are  not  al- 
ways objective.  Any  administrator  is  hard 
put  to  resist  the  temptation  to  overplay 
his  success  and  underplay  his  failures. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  needs  help. 

I  believe  the  Congress  needs  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  assist  it  with  its  over- 
sight functions.  Congress  needs  a  re- 
liable source  to  which  it  can  regularly 
turn  for  an  evaluation  of  the  programs 
that  it  passes. 

I  propose  that  we  set  up  an  Office  of 
Legislative  Evaluation,  which  will  fimc- 
tlon  as  an  arm  of  Congress.  To  do  this, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Legislative  Evaluation, 
which  would  make  a  thorough  study  of 
how  best  to  establish  such  a  scientific 
evaluation  system. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  nine  members  and  would  be  chaired 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  heads  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  Chairman  would 
appoint  an  executive  director. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
each  would  appoint  four  Commission 
members.  Their  appointments  would  in- 
clude two  Members  of  their  respective 
legislative  bodies  and  two  qualified  pri- 
vate citizens. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1,  1968,  with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission.  I 
would  hope  that  his  report  would  provide 
the  Information  and  recommendations  to 
allow  the  Congress  to  establish — in  the 
near  future — a  full-scale  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Evaluation. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  Office 
be  placed  in  GAO.  But  the  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Evaluation  should  be  made 
by  the  Commission. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
success  of  GAO  in  auditing  the  financial 
aspects  of  Federal  programs  could  serve 
as  the  model— and  the  goal— for  the 
study  group. 


GAO  was  set  up  in  1922  as  an  arm  of 
the  Congress.  In  its  45  years,  GAO  has 
raised  the  level  of  financial  honesty  in 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  no 
longer  any  serious  problem  of  Federal 
money  being  stolen. 

Money  does,  however,  get  wasted — and 
that  is  the  situation  we  must  correct. 

An  Office  of  Legislative  Evaluation 
would  contain  teams  of  Independent, 
nonpartisan  experts  who  would  use  the 
most  advanced  techniques  to  review  the 
progress  of  Federal  programs  toward 
well-defined  goals. 

The  information  developed  by  the 
team  would  be  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  itself  has  recognized  the 
need  for  such  an  agency.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  OrgEuiization  of  Congress, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  stressed  the 
Importance  of  Congress  equipping  itself 
with  the  new  techniques  and  knowledge 
used  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
need  to  utilize  the  resources  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  such  as  the  GAO,  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  an  Office  of  Legislative  Evaluation 
is  important  to  our  Nation.  It  would 
break  the  Information  monopoly  of  the 
executive  branch  and  help  restore  the 
Congress  to  its  rightful  role  as  a  full  and 
equal  partner  in  our  Government.  It 
would  assist  congressional  coromittees  in 
conducting  hearings  by  providing  them 
with  accurate  and  relevant  Information 
upon  which  to  base  public  discussions. 
And  it  would  lead  to  greater  public  con- 
fidence in  our  National  Government. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  executive 
branch  too  would  benefit  from  a  strong- 
er, better  Informed  Congress  that  Is  ca- 
pable of  taking  positive  and  creative  Ini- 
tiatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  l>e  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1929)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Legislative  Evalua- 
tion, Introduced  by  Mr.  Rdicoit,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1939 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Legislative  Evalua- 
tion Act  ot  1967." 

DBCLARATXOK    OF    PtTXPOSI 

Section  1.  In  the  pursuit  of  Its  constitu- 
tional functions  It  la  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gcress  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  programs 
It  authorizes  and  appropriates  funds  for. 
The  development  of  new  techniques  for  the 
evaluation  of  governmental  programs  offen 
Congren  the  opportunity  to  improve  its 
methods  of  evaluation  In  order  to  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  carry  out  Its 
responslbUltles. 

At  the  preaent  time  the  Congrees  laeka 
Loformatlon  concerning  these  new  tech- 
niques and  the  ways  they  may  be  applied 
to  measure  the  performance  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 


bill  to  provide  Congrea  with  knowledge  of 
new  systems  ot  evaluation  and  recommenda- 
tions for  their  use  In  the  legislative  proceM. 

ESTABT.TBHMXWT    OF    CXJMICISSIOM 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Legislative  Evaluation.  (Herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Cammlaalon.")  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  ahall  be  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 
After  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission  the  Chairman  ehall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  set  for  08-18  In  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  Utls 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

acxMBxasHip  or  coMunuaon 
Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  memtiers  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate 
and  two  from  private  life;  and 

(8)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  With  respect  to  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  there  ahall 
be  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  from  the 
majority  party  and  one  each  from  the  mi- 
nority party. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shaU  l>e  tilled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mission business. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  appoint- 
ed from  private  life  shaU  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  Congrees  shaU 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members 
of  Congress.  All  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

BTrncB   or  tbx   comicission 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commlaslon  shall  conduct 

a  thorough  study  and  Investigation  of — 
(1)  ths  state  of  the  art  of  evaluatlonal 

research; 

(3)  the  use,  by  Federal  agencies,  of  eval- 
uating systems  designed  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  Federal  programs;  and 

(8)  the  feeslbUlty  of  developing  and  es- 
tablishing. In  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
a  system  of  evaluation  of  the  results  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  including  the  selection  of 
criteria  for  such  a  system. 

(b)  The  Conunlasion  shaU  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
the  conduct  of  such  study. 

(c)  The  Cranmlsslon  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions, as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  July  1,  1968.  The  Conunlasion  shall  cease 
to  exist  sUty  days  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mlsElon  of  Its  final  report. 

ADDmoNAL  AiTTHoarrr  or  the  oomkission 
Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorised— 

( 1 )  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  firms. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys; 

(2)  to  obtain  and  use  such  information  of 
Federal  agencies  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  person- 
nel  as   may   be  necessary  to  carry   out   the 
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functions  of  the  Commission  but  no  indi- 
vidual BO  appointed  shall  receive  ootnpenn- 
tton  in  •zee«  of  the  rate  authoiioed  for  OS- 
18  by  eectlcm  6882  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  such 
information  as  it  requires  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

ADUINIBTRATIVE  BXIVICX8 

Sac.  e.  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
provide  administrative  and  clerical  lervlceB 
to  the  Commlwslon  on  a  reimbursable  baals. 
DKrnrmoKS 

Sbc.  7.  As  UMd  In  thlB  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
executive  department,  Independent  oommls- 
sion.  board,  bureau,  office,  agency,  or  other 
eatabltshment  of  the  Oovernment,  Including 
any  lndei>endent  regulatory  commission  or 
board  and  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  does  not  include 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  or 
tta«  Suprems  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  the  term  "Federal  programa"  nrmans  all 
progr&ma  and  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept the  activities  of  (1)  any  agency  engaged 
in  the  collection  or  evaluation  of  national 
■eeurlty  information  and  (U)  any  agency 
engaged  in  fiscal  operations. 

APFKOPaiATIONS  AT7THOSIZKD 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns,  but  not  to  exceed 
•2,000,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year,  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  RELATINQ  TO 
TOM  SAWYER  DAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
youngsters  in  40  countries  are  today 
reading  the  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
For  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls,  Tom  Sawyer  has  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Immortal.  He  Is  far  from  perfect.  He 
was  no  superman.  Yet  his  spirit  has 
brought  tears  of  Joy  suid  sadness  to  un- 
told millions. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  whose  bril- 
liant talent  as  Mark  Twain  created  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn.  We  in  AOssourl 
are  Vi^ry  proud  that  through  their  adven- 
tures, the  town  of  Hannibal  Is  known 
throughout  the  world. 

In  1830,  Just  15  years  old,  Hannibal  had 
only  30  dtlsens.  Yet  by  1840,  there 
were  1,0S4  citizens  Including  the  family 
of  Judge  John  M.  Clemens. 

Hannibal  had  become  a  manufacturing 
center,  a  vital  transshipment  point  for 
northern  Missouri  and  St.  Joseph. 

Tile  rich  prairie  soli  back  of  Hannibal,  from 
the  time  it  was  broken  by  the  plow,  liegan 
to  fuimel  wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco  into  Its 
wharves. 

One  historian  records.  Hannibal's  eco- 
n<mlc  destiny  was  bound  to  the  great 
Mississippi  River. 

It  was  along  this  river  that  many  of 
the  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  took 
place.  Yet,  Sam  Clemens  was  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Florida  in  Monroe  County, 
Mo.,  so  that  the  lore  of  Mark  Tw8dn 
spreads  throughout  northeast  Missouri. 
At  Florida  itself,  there  Is  the  Mark  Twain 
Birthplace  Memorial  Shilne  which 
houses  the  two-room  frame  cottage 
where  Sam  Clemens  was  born,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  personal  belongings. 

In  Hannibal,  there  Is  the  house  where 


Sam  Clemens  grew  up  and  the  famous 
white  fence  about  which  he  wrote  in 
"Tom  Sawyer": 

Tom  appeared  on  the  sidewalk  with  a 
bucket  of  whitewash  and  a  long  handled 
brush.  He  surveyed  the  fence,  and  all  glad- 
ness left  him  and  a  deep  melancholy  settled 
down  upon  his  spirit.  Thirty  yards  of  board 
fence  nine  feet  high.  Ufe  to  him  seemed  hol- 
low, and  existence  but  a  burden. 

Youngsters  and  adults  alike  continue 
to  admire  the  way  in  which  Tom  turned 
that  Job  of  fence  whitewashing  into  a 
profitable  («)eration.  As  Clemens  wrote 
in  "Tom  Sawyer": 

Work  consists  of  whatever  a  body  la  obliged 
to  do.  Play  consists  of  whatever  a  body  Is  not 
obliged  to  do. 

Among  the  other  reminders  of  Mark 
Twain  lore  in  Haonibal  is  the  Becky 
Thatcher  home,  and  the  lighthouse  on 
Cardiff  Hill. 

Today,  Hannibal  and  the  16  counties 
of  northeast  Missouri  are  on  the  move. 
Along  with  the  historic  spirit  of  Mark 
Twain  Is  the  vibrant  spirit  of  economic 
growth. 

The  many  thousands  of  visitors  to 
Hannibal  and  Mark  Twain  land  will  soon 
be  able  to  enjoy  one  of  the  biggest  man- 
made  reservoirs  in  the  midwest.  The 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir 
now  in  the  early  stages  of  construction 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Carps  of  Engineers  will 
ssmibollze  the  greatness  of  northeast 
Missouri. 

Hannibal  is  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of 
major  development.  Last  week,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  at  the  dedication-  of 
the  new  Federal  ofiSce  building  and  post 
office  in  Hannibal.  This  building  repre- 
sents the  vital  relationship  between  the 
Mark  Twain  region  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Also  last  week,  details  were 
released  about  the  new  automated  Uni- 
versal Atlas  Cement  plant  about  10  miles 
south  of  Hannibal.  Run  by  a  division  of 
United  States  Steel,  it  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So,  for  the  visitor  and  for  the  local 
citizens,  the  immortal  spirit  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer Is  being  Joined  by  a  vibrant  new 
spirit  of  progress.  Both  are  essential. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  as  the  new  comes, 
we  should  make  more  effort  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  an  historic  past. 

There  is  nothing  more  American  than 
Tom  Sawyer.  Tom  and  his  friends  did 
more  to  capture  for  history  the  early 
life  of  the  Mississippi  than  anybody  else. 

There  Is  no  greater  19th-century 
American  author  than  Mark  Twain.  His 
contribution  is  unique  beyond  words.  His 
legacy  is  the  joyous  laughter  of  all  gen- 
erations. 

In  this  troubled  and  turbulent  time  of 
world  crisis,  [>eople  sorely  need  some 
laughter.  I  recommend  a  quiet  evening 
with  Mark  Twain.  Every  generation  must 
discover  for  itself  how  conditions  in  the 
United  States  have  changed  In  the  last 
100  years.  I  recommend  Mark  Twain. 
Yet,  reading  Is  not  enough.  We  Ameri- 
cans must  see  to  believe.  And  I  can  guar- 
antee you  that  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn, 
and  Becky  Thatcher  will  come  alive  for 
any  visitor  to  Hannibal,  Florida,  and 
northeast  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  great  honor  to 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  July  1,  1967, 


June  8,  1967 

as  Tom  Sawyer  Day,  U.S.A.  I  respectfully 
request  that  this  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rm- 
coFT  in  the  chair).  The  Joint  resolution 
will  be  received  and  awroprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Recom 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89) 
designating  July  1.  1967,  as  Tom  Saw- 
yer Day,  U.S.A.,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  Mtle.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Uep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffreas  aasembled.  That  July  1.  19«7,  ^ 
hereby  designated  Tom  Sawyer  Day,  U.8A., 
In  honor  of  the  American  author,  Samuel  l! 
Clemens,  born  In  Florida.  Missouri,  on  No- 
vember 30.  1835,  who,  under  the  pseudonym, 
Mao-k  Twain,  gave  to  America  an  lllustriou* 
literature  and  brought  laughter  and  happi- 
ness to  a  careworn  world. 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside  tudb 
day  as  a  public  occasion  and  Inviting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  In  schools, 
Churches,  and  other  suitable  places. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  This  Joint  reso- 
lution honors  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  who 
"gave  to  America  an  Illustrious  literature 
and  brought  laughter  and  happiness  to  a 
careworn  world." 

It  invites  all  Americans  "to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  In 
schools,  churches,  and  other  suitable 
places." 

Mr.  President,  I  flrmly  believe  that 
more  should  be  done  In  our  Nation  to 
give  full  honor  and  recognition  to  Mark 
Twain  and  I  believe  this  Joint  resolution 
is  an  important  first  step.  In  Hannibal, 
July  1  will  be  a  happy  day  of  celebration. 
Many  will  travel  there  from  the  sur- 
rounding States.  I  hope  other  communi- 
ties around  the  country  will  also  choose 
to  make  this  a  day  of  recognition  for 
Mark  Twain  and  Tom  Sawyer  and  for  the 
living  spirit  of  early  Mississippi  River 
days. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAW  RELATING  TO 
AMOUNT  TO  BE  DEDUCTED  FROM 
PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OP 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    208 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Dominick  and  myself. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
S.  382  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred.  This  amendment 
would  extend  for  1  year  the  authoriza- 
tion under  titles  I,  n,  and  m  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  for  the  educational  needs 
of  Indian  children  attending  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

By  way  of  reminder,  Mr.  President, 
when  Congress  last  year  approved  the 
ESEA  It  limited  grants  to  BIA  schools 
to  only  1  year,  despite  the  fact  that  other 
provisions  of  the  act  carried  the  blessing 
of  a  2-year  authorization.  Congress  did 
so,  however,  not  because  it  does  not  value 
the  Importance  of  Indian  education  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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nor  because  it  is  unsympathetic  to  the 
fact  that  Indian  children,  more  than 
most  other  children,  require  an  increas- 
ingly better  education  if  they  are  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  place  in  our  society. 
Bather,  the  reasoning  behind  the  1-year 
authorization  was  that  Congress,  recog- 
nizing fully,  if  belatedly,  its  responsibil- 
ity for  better  education  for  all  American 
Indians,  wanted  an  additional  year  to 
study  all  aspects  of  Indian  education 
more  fully,  including  the  possibility  of 
transferring  Indian  education  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  that 
work  has  been  completed  while  other 
aspects  of  the  study  are  either  continu- 
ing or  soon  will  begin. 

Nevertheless,  the  important  fact  re- 
mains that  unless  Congress  acts  immedi- 
ately to  extend  this  authorization  for  1 
additional  year,  89-10  funds  for  BIA 

schools  will  be  cut  off  effective  July  1, 
1967.  and  countless  worthwhile  and 
needed  educational  programs  will  be  cur- 
tailed, some  long  before  they  will  have 
made  any  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  education  of  Indian  children.  Many 
if  not  most  of  the  programs  made  possi- 
ble through  ESEA  are  Just  getting  off  the 
ground,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
BIA  schools,  which  were  excluded  from 
the  original  act  and  which  did  not  re- 
ceive any  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  until 
after  November  9,  1966,  the  date  Con- 
gress Anally  passed  the  necessary  appro- 
priations bill.  Even  if  the  BIA  schools 
had  been  prepared  to  initiate  effective 
educational  programs  immediately,  an 
assumption  that  is  at  best  doubtful,  they 
could  not  have  been  operational  for 
more  than  6  months,  hardly  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  dent  in  the  educational 
problems  that  have  confronted  Indian 
children  and  perplexed  educators  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Indians  are  in  every  way  disadvantaged 
Americans.  They  remain  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder,  they  have 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment,  they 
live  in  the  poorest  housing  and  they  suf- 
fer chronic  poverty. 

The  reason  for  this  national  tragedy 
Is  obvious  to  all  who  care  to  look-  poor 
education.  Indian  adults  under  45  years 
of  age  average  less  than  an  eighth-grade 
education,  compared  to  the  average  for 
all  Americans  of  approximately  12  years 
of  school.  Also,  even  today  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Indians  who  attend 
school — and  no  one  knows  for  sure  how 
many  Indians  are  not  being  educated- 
drop  out  before  they  complete  the  12th 
?rade.  This  figure  is  almost  twice  the  na- 
tional average  of  28  percent. 

As  one  might  logically  suspect,  many 
01  the  new  programs  in  BIA  schools  be- 
ing funded  under  tiUes  I,  n,  and  m 
of  ESEA  are  directed  at  improving  edu- 
cation generally  and  at  encouraging  In- 
dian children,  in  large  part  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  educational  skills  that 
lead  to  success  in  school  and  in  life,  to 
stay  in  school. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  therefore, 
iM)t  to  extend  for  another  year  the  right 
or  BIA  schools  to  receive  some  funds  from 
tte  ESEA.  We  should  notr-cannot— let 
"lese  programs  lapse.  I  respectfully  and 
UfgenUy  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  ap- 
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prove     this     needed     and     worthwhile 
amendment  immediately. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  spent  countless  hours  during 
my  years  in  public  office  studying  the 
problem  of  Indian  education.  It  interests 
me  not  only  as  an  Arizonan  but  also  as 
one  who  is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  Americans,  par- 
ticularly our  native  Americans.  We  can- 
not afford — educationally,  economically, 
or  morally — to  turn  our  backs  on  the  fact 
that  the  American  Indian  has  for  too 
long  been  neglected,  and  no  more  so  than 
educationally.  And  I  will  speak  to  that 
problem  in  greater  detail  in  the  near 
future. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Congress  can 
make  a  beginning.  It  can  pass  this 
amendment  to  permit  BIA  schools  to 
share  the  fruits  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


trict  Committee  will  hold  hearings  June 
12  on  HJl.  8718  and  S.  1218.  Hearings 
will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  8718  and  S.  1218 
is  to  increase  both  the  annual  Federal 
payment  and  the  ceiling  on  the  borrow- 
ing authority  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  1218  is  identical  to  l^lslation  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  89th  Congress. 
It  would  provide  an  automatic  formula 
for  determining  both  the  Federal  pay- 
ment and  the  ceiling  on  the  borrowing 
authority. 

H.R.  8718,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  1,  would  increase  the  cur- 
rent Federal  payment  authorization  by 
$10  million  annually  and  would  Increase 
the  borrowing  authority  imder  a  formula 
to  be  effective  for  3  years. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1789)  to  author- 
ize demonstration  projects  designed  to 
help  young  adult  criminal  offenders 
through  the  services  of  members  of 
VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps  or  other 
qualified  teachers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hu,l 
In  the  chair)  announced  tliat  on  today, 
June  8,  1967,  the  Vice  President  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bUls,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Tolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez; 

S.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanctaex-Hemandez; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penal ver; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hllarlo 
Anldo-Fragulo; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez; 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvaree-Oomez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  L\ils 
O.  Dedlot; 

S.  176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey: 

S.  439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo) ; 
and 

8.  501.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fernando 
O.  Oarcla-Hemandez. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
ON  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REV- 
ENUE BILLS 
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Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 


TREASURE  HOUSE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1945, 
a  group  of  Abilene,  Kans.,  citizens  de- 
cided that  something  should  be  done  to 
honor  the  town's  most  famous  smi, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  This  was  Just  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  phase  of 
Worid  War  n. 

In  July  of  that  year,  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas granted  a  nonprofit  corporation 
charter  to  the  Eisenhower  Foundation 
Organized  To  Promote  Citizenship  and 
To  Honor  Veterans  of  American  Wars, 
Inc.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Eisenhower  Center. 

In  1950,  Harry  Darby,  a  Kansas  City 
industrialist,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  and  one  of  President  Elsenhower's 
closest  friends,  volunteered  his  services 
to  bring  into  being  the  Eisenhower  Cen- 
ter. Harry  Darby,  as  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  served  with  him  knows. 
is  a  man  of  action,  and  therefore,  the 
program  was  started  immediately  and 
the  project  completed. 

Presently,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  armually,  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  many  foreign  countries,  visit 
the  Eisenhower  Museum,  the  Eisenhower 
Library,  the  Eisenhower  hcxne,  and  the 
Elsenhower  Chapel. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest appeared  a  most  Interesting  article 
on  the  Easenhower  Center,  entitled 
"Treasure  House  on  the  Prairie,"  by  Ben 
Hlbbs,  a  former  Kansan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

TRSAStTXK  HOUSX  ON  THX  PkAIKIE 

(By  Ben  Hibbe) 

"He  showed  the  eapaeitj/  for  making  great 
nations  march  together  mare  truly  united 
than  they  have  ever  been  before." 

These  words.  Inscribed  on  a  pimple  brass 
plaque,  are  Winston  Churchill's  description 
of  his  friend  and  comrade-in-arms,  Oeneral 
of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  That 
plaque,  on  exhibit  today  In  the  Elsenhower 
Museum  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  explains  why  the 
museum  contains  such  a  valuable  histor- 
ically Interesting  and  often  fabulously  beau- 
tiful coUectlon  of  Items  fran  all  over  the 
world.  Prom  kings  and  prime  ministers,  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals,  the  flow  of  gifts  in 
gratitude  to  the  American  who  made  "great 
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natlona  march  together"  haa  continued 
thnnighout  General  Elaenhower'a  pubUe  life. 
And  Ike  haa  alwaya  taken  the  poeltlon  that 
all  of  these  things  belong  not  to  htm  but 
to  the  nation. 

Lesson  In  Dunocracy:  The  Elsenhower 
Center  had  Ita  Inception  In  the  late  spring 
of  1946,  jTist  as  the  European  phase  of  World 
War  H  was  ending.  A  group  of  Abilene  citi- 
zens decided  that  something  should  be  done 
to  honor  the  town's  moet  famous  son.  Dee 
gave  his  consent — on  condition  that  what- 
ever was  done  should  be  In  honor  of  all  Amer- 
ican veterans  and  of  the  entire  Elsenhower 
family. 

In  July  of  that  year,  the  state  of  Kansas 
granted  a  nonprofit-corporation  charter  to 
The  Elsenhower  Foundation  Organized  to 
Promote  Cltlaenahlp  and  to  Honor  Veterans 
ot  American  Wars,  Inc.  In  spite  of  the  Im- 
preeslve  title  and  some  worthy  plans,  how- 
ever, the  Foundation  began  with  no  money 
and  no  property.  Then,  In  September  of  1946, 
Ike's  mother  died  (hla  father  had  passed 
away  four  years  ewlier) ,  and  the  Elsenhower 
brothers  deeded  the  modest  clapboard  house 
that  had  been  their  old  family  home,  and  Its 
ctmtents,  to  the  Foundation. 

Although  the  house  has  been  structurally 
reinforced  to  withstand  the  tread  of  mll- 
Uona  of  feet,  visitors  find  everything  just  as 
the  Oeneral's  mother  left  it:  the  furniture, 
the  carpets,  the  pictures,  the  dishes  and 
kitchen  utensUa — even  her  potted  plants  In 
the  bay  window  have  somehow  been  kept 
alive  aU  theee  years.  It  la  a  typically  mld- 
weatam.  mlddle-claas  home  of  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  and  Ike  calls  It  "one 
of  America's  little  lessons  In  democracy." 

"Here  we  were,"  he  explains,  "a  pocw  family 
who  dldnt  know  we  were  poor.  We  lived  on 
the  wrong  aide  of  the  tracks,  yet  we  bad 
everything  that  counts.  We  bad  love  and  dls- 
dpUne  and  proper  moral  guidance,  and  the 
prloelaas  opportunities  that  our  kind  of 
demooracy  oBnn  Its  youth — the  opportunity 
of  education  and  the  opportimlty  to  rise 
above  humble  beginnings." 

Grateful  Gifts:  Although  the  acquisition 
of  the  Elsenhower  home  gave  the  Center  a 
much-needed  Impetus,  there  was  still  no 
PlXJO  to  house  the  Oeneral's  constantly 
growing  collection  of  mementos,  trqjhlea, 
medals  and  other  Items.  Campaigns  to  raise 
money  bad  brought  in  thousands  of  con- 
tributions, but  most  were  small:  there  was  far 
too  UUle  In  the  kitty  to  buUd  the  kind  of 
museum  that  was  needed. 

Then.  In  i960.  Harry  Dwby.  a  Kansas  City 
industrialist,  former  U.8.  Senator  and  one  of 
Ike's  closest  fMends,  volunteered  his  services 
to  what  was  now  called  the  Elsenhower  Cen- 
ter. A  big,  genial  man,  wise  In  the  ways  of 
flnance.  Darby  started  by  making  a  substan- 
tial personal  oontrlbuticHi.  Then  he  went  to 
his  many  fMends  In  the  nation's  business 
community.  Soon  a  half -million  dollars  had 
been  raised.  The  museum,  a  Kansas-lime- 
stone buUdlng  located  Just  a  block  from  the 
Elsenhower  homestead,  was  opened  to  the 
public  In  1954. 

Later,  during  Prertdent  Elsenhower's  sec- 
ond term.  Darby  set  about  raising  ninds  for 
a  library  so  that  Ike's  Presidential  papers 
could  also  be  boused  at  the  Center.  The 
Kansas  legislature  appropriated  9275,000:  the 
balance,  an  estimated  93,750,000,  came  from 
personal  contributions.  Tlie  Oenterls  other 
major  structure,  a  beautiful  little  chapel 
called  the  Place  of  Uedltatlon,  was  completed 
In  1960. 

Today  the  entire  Elsenhower  Center— 
which  Includes  13  acres  of  land  with  a  land- 
BCi^Md  mall  and  five  dedicatory  pyloiu  on 
a  raised  plaza — has  been  turned  over  to  (Joe 
National  Archive*  for  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. But,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
appropriation  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  Its 
oonstnictlon  was  financed  entirely  through 
personal  gifts  from  the  people  of  a  grateful 
nation. 
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Persian  Peacock.  Visitors— «ome  115,000 
from  every  state  In  the  Union  and  many  for- 
eign countries  last  year — usually  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  mtiseuxn,  where  more 
than  4000  items  are  on  display.  The  west 
wing  Is  devoted  largely  to  Ike's  early  life  and 
his  military  career,  the  east  wing  to  his  White 
House  years.  At  least  two  or  three  hours  are 
needed  far  even  a  casual  Inspection  of  the 
Items  on  display. 

Perhaps  the  moet  beautiful  exhibit  Is  a 
pair  of  3S00-year-old  gold  chalices  which 
were  foxmd  In  the  aroheologlcal  excavations 
of  Mycenae,  Greece.  "Riey  were  given  to  Ike 
by  the  Greek  nation,  and  are  worth  between 
a  half -million  and  a  million  dollars. 

Another  particularly  valuable  Item  Is  an 
Order  of  Victory  medal  given  the  General 
by  the  Russians  In  1945.  It  Is  set  with  91 
diamonds  and  five  large  rubles.  (Only  two 
such  medals  have  ever  been  awarded  to  non- 
Russians:  the  other  one  went  to  Field  Mar- 
shal Bernard  Montgomery.)  A  later  Russian 
gift  Is  a  handsome  malachite  Jewel  box, 
which  Premier  Khruahchev  gave  to  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  In  1959. 

Among  several  jeweled  ceremonial  swords, 
perhaps  the  finest  Is  from  Queen  Wilhelmlna 
of  the  Netherlands,  given  to  the  General  In 
gratitude  for  the  liberation  of  her  country 
from  the  Nazis.  Another,  set  with  738 
diamonds,  217  emeralds  and  one  huge  ruby, 
was  given  by  King  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco. 
The  Shah  of  Iran  was  a  particularly  gen- 
erous giver  of  handsome  art  objects.  Among 
them  is  a  large,  offlce-slze  desk,  every  square 
Inch  of  which  Is  covered  with  a  mosaic  of 
gold  and  Ivory  and  other  precious  materials. 
Also  from  Iran  is  a  lovely  desk  set  about  16 
inches  high,  containing  an  Inkwell  and  pens; 
rising  from  the  base  la  a  peacock  completely 
covered  with  deep-blue  Persian  turquoises. 
One  day  a  woman  sat  on  the  floor  In  front 
of  the  peacock  desk  set  for  at  least  a  half 
hour.  Finally.  Elarl  Endacott.  the  curator  of 
the  museum,  asked  her  if  she  was  ill.  "No," 
she  said.  "It's  just  that  this  Is  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  I  have  ever  seen." 

Mission  Fulfilled.  At  one  end  of  the  mu- 
seum's Presidential  room,  fenced  off  by  a 
wooden  raU,  are  a  fine  Sheraton  table  and  ten 
Chippendale  chairs,  all  dating  back  160  to 
200  years.  It  was  around  this  table,  sitting  on 
these  chairs,  that  Ge«eral  Elsenhower  and 
his  associates,  in  the  early  months  of  1944, 
hammered  out  the  plans  for  the  Normandy 
Invasion. 

One  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  In  the 
Center  U  boused  In  a  separate  glass-walled 
pavilion  near  the  museum  building.  It  U  the 
olive-drab  Army  Cadillac  used  by  the  General 
in  England  and  then  during  the  campaign 
in  Western  Europe.  After  the  war,  a  friend, 
William  E.  Robinson,  found  the  old  car  In 
an  Army  storage  depot  and  had  It  recondi- 
tioned. With  96,000  miles  on  the  odometer. 
It  still  ticks  along  smoothly  on  the  occasions 
when  It  is  gassed  up  to  participate  In  parades. 

Throughout  the  museum  are  numerous 
Items  of  a  personal  nature;  the  camera  and 
well-worn  map  case  which  Ike  carried  in 
World  War  II;  his  first  dress  uniform;  one 
of  the  original  short  "Eisenhower  Jackets"; 
some  of  his  own  paintings;  his  military  com- 
missions, beglnmng  with  the  certificate  des- 
ignating him  a  second  lieutenant;  photo- 
graphs runiUng  all  the  way  back  to  high- 
school  dajrs;  hla  handwritten  letter  to  Sen. 
Joseph  L.  Brlstow  of  Kansas  asking  for  an 
appointment  to  West  Point — and  many  other 
exhibits  which,  taken  together,  tell  the  life 
story  of  a  famous  Amsrlcan. 

Various  documents  of  hlittorlc  significance 
are  on  display,  but  one  which  particularly 
catches  the  eye  Is  a  copy  of  General  Eisen- 
hower's announcement  of  victory  in  Europe, 
In  his  own  cramped  longhand.  Addressed  to 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  StafT  of  the  AlUed 
Expeditionary  Force,  it  says,  with  dramatic 
simplicity:  "The  mission  of  this  AlUed  Force 


was  fiUflUed  at  3  a.m.,  local  time,  Mav  7 
1945.  Eisenhower"  '    ' 

Papers  for  Posterity.  The  PresldenUal  u- 
brary,  opened  to  researchers  in  November 
1966,  contains  13  mUUon  pieces  of  paper 
relating  to  the  Elsenhower  Presidential  yean 
and  his  earUer  public  career.  Any  reputable 
person  who  wishes  to  do  bona  fide  research- 
historians,  students.  Journalists — can  get 
permission  to  read  and  copy  any  of  the  doc- 
uments, except  for  a  limited  number  of  clas- 
slfled  papers. 

Most  of  the  space  In  the  Elsenhower  li- 
brary  Is  devoted  to  these  vast  files  of  docu- 
ments and  to  reading  rooms  for  researchera 
and  thus  is  not  open  to  sightseers.  Even  uo 
the  library  Is  well  worth  a  visit.  Prominent 
architects  have  called  the  vaulted  lobby  one 
of  the  moet  beautiful  in  the  world.  Its  walls 
and  also  the  walls  of  the  corridors  are 
paneled  with  Laredo  Chlaro  marble  from 
Italy,  and  the  fioors  are  paved  with  Roman 
travertine. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  public  gallery  of 
exhibits — painUngs,  historic  documents  and 
InteresUng  items  given  by  nations  and  indi- 
vlduals.  There  is  also  a  handsome  little  au- 
ditorium seating  165  persons,  where  color 
slides,  accompanied  by  a  narraUve  sound- 
track, tell  the  story  of  the  Center  and  of  the 
Eisenhower  family. 

A  fitting  close  to  any  visitor's  trip  to  the 
Center  U  an  Inspection  of  the  pylons  at  the 
east  end  of  the  mall.  The  inscription  on  one 
of  them  says:  "From  this  modest  home  on 
these  acres  came  one  destined  to  lead  In  bat- 
tle the  mightiest  array  of  fighUng  forces  ever 
to  wage  war  in  freedom's  cause.  The  victory 
secure,  as  President  he  led  the  effort  to  ensure 
a  continuing  peace  for  all  the  world  " 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Mideast  today  is  in  danger— 
but  there  is  also  hope.  The  fighting  Is 
not  over.  The  war  still  takes  Its  awful 
toll.  The  Arab  nations,  save  only  Jordan, 
still  defy  the  cease-fire.  But  Israel  has 
passed  from  her  hour  of  maximum  dan- 
ger. She  has  already  won  victories  for 
the  ages.  Throughout  this  country— and 
all  over  the  world — men  are  moved  and 
impressed  by  the  bravery  of  Israel's  peo- 
ple— for  the  last  4  days — as  for  the  20 
years  before. 

Now  the  time  has  truly  come,  as  Abba 
Eban  has  said,  to  look  not  backward  to 
belligerency,  but  forward  to  peace.  After 
all  the  sufTerlngs  of  the  Second  World 
War;  after  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence; after  20  years  of  crisis  and  threat, 
and  after  the  third  war  in  a  genera- 
tion— after  all  this,  and  out  of  this  great- 
est of  efforts  must  come  a  genuine  and 
secxu-e  peace,  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
for  this  brave  nation  of  Israel. 

To  achieve  a  Just  and  secure  peace  in 
the  Near  East,  there  are  five  basic  re- 
quirements. 

First.  There  must  be  an  unequivocal 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  all  countries 
in  the  Near  East,  that  Israel  is  a  nation 
and  that  she  exists  and  will  continue  to 
exist.  Israel's  borders  and  her  commerce 
are  equal  In  dignity  to  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  She  has  a  perma- 
nent right  to  exist  and  grow  and  pros- 
per. This  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt— 
and  It  can  never  again  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Second.  Israel  has  earned  the  right  to 
the  final  peace  settlement  which  has 
been  denied  her  for  20  years — we  can- 


not and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  just  a 
military  armistice.  And  that  settlement 
will  require  direct  neKotlatlons  between 
the  parties — between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  In  that  final  settlement  with 
her  neighbors,  and  through  binding  and 
enforcible  arrangements  with  other  na- 
tions— including  the  United  States — 
Israel's  borders  must  be  guaranteed  be- 
yond doubt.  There  should  be  no  room 
for  any  to  again  miscalculate  Israel's 
own  strength  and  purpose — or  our  de- 
termination that  Isrtiel  shall  survive. 

Third.  Israel's  access  to  all  Interna- 
tional waterways  must  also  be  guaran- 
teed; not  Just  for  this  year;  not  Just  after 
a  war;  but  for  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  and  as  long  as  freedom  of  the  seas 
lasts  for  any  other  nation:  Israel  has 
a  right  not  only  to  use  her  port  of  Eilat — 
she  also  has  a  right  to  free  transit 
through  the  Suez  Ccmal.  The  right  to  use 
Suez  was  promised  by  the  agreements  of 
1949,  by  the  United  Nations.  In  1951.  and 
by  the  understanding  of  1956.  The  time 
has  come  for  those  promises  to  be  kept. 

Fourth.  This  period  of  trial  is  not  yet 
ended.  Until  it  is  ended — until  a  final 
peace  settlement  is  secured — we  should 
supply  Israel  with  whatever  food  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  she  requires.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish 
such  assistance — and  he  has  assured  me 
that  it  will  be  provided. 

Fifth.  Let  us  also  hold  out  our  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  Arab  peoples — so 
long  living  in  poverty  and  disease  and 
misery,  so  long  the  tools  of  irresponsible 
propaganda,  so  long  the  greatest  losers 
from  the  military  adventures  of  their 
leaders.  Israel  must  live,  after  all,  among 
many  times  her  number  of  Arabs;  with- 
in a  few  decades,  the  Arab  pet^iles  will 
number  200  mlllloiu  of  pec^le.  Thus 
lasting  peace  in  the  Near  East — like  last- 
ing peace  elsewhere — depends  on  mutual 
understanding  across  borders  and 
among  all  the  people  of  the  region.  If 
Israel,  which  has  sacrificed  so  much,  can 
still  appeal  to  the  Arab  peoples — as  Gen- 
eral Dayan  did  yesterday — In  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  b'-otherhood,  surely  we 
who  have  suffered  nothing  In  this  war 
can  generously  do  the  same.  This  should 
be  a  time,  not  for  recriminations,  but 
for  understanding;  not  for  reprisals,  but 
for  a  new  and  expanded  commitment  to 
a  better  life  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Near  East. 

And  let  us  also  take  this  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  has 
not  been  as  effective  in  this  crisis  as  we 
would  have  hoped.  But  It  has  performed 
great  and  valuable  services  in  the  past — 
and  it  Is  still  our  best  hope  for  the  future. 
This  war  broke  out  because  the  U.N.  was 
not  effective  enough.  Therefore,  rather 
than  condemn  it,  we  would  do  better  to 
strengthen  it,  to  develop  ways  to  Im- 
prove its  machinery,  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  force  for  peace.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  avoid  war— to  settle 
disputes  peacefully— and  thus  serve  the 
truest  interest  of  the  United  States — of 
Israel— and  of  the  whole  world. 

Certainly  all  of  us  who  watched  its 
proceedings  Tuesday  night  saw  what  an 
effective  forum  It  was  to  mobilize  the 
attention  and  concern  of  the  world — 
most  notably  in  the  speech  of  Abba  Eban. 


But  the  TJ2i.  can  and  should  be  able  to 
do  much  more.  As  the  world  grows  small- 
er, the  problems  of  one  become  the  prob- 
lems of  all — and  thus  only  in  the  U  J*,  can 
we  ultimately  hope  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  these  days,  the 
need,  the  deep  importance,  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  With  the  Soviets  too,  there 
is  no  room  for  recrimination  and  hostili- 
ty; for  the  peace  of  all  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Near  East,  depends  on  real  peace 
between  our  two  nations. 

The  tragic  mistake  of  today — when 
Israel  forces  attacked  a  U.S.  ship — ^must 
adert  us  all,  if  further  alert  were  needed, 
to  the  danger  of  the  world  we  live  In; 
100  million  Americans — and  untold  mil- 
lions of  others  throughout  the  world — 
would  die  within  the  first  24  hours  of 
a  nuclear  exchange  between  the  global 
powers.  And  as  Chairman  Khrushchev 
once  said,  "The  survivors  would  envy  the 
dead."  These  are  the  stsJces  for  which  the 
world  plays — not  just  for  ourselves,  but 
more  important  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  now  and  yet  unborn. 

So  let  us  Join  in  a  determination  that 
all  this  conflict  and  sacrifice  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain;  that  Israel  shall  find 
new  and  lasting  security  in  peace  with 
her  neighbors;  and  that  aU  of  us  will 
work  to  make  the  desert  bloom :  not  Just 
in  Israel,  but  In  the  entire  Near  East; 
not  Just  for  Jews,  but  for  all  the  children 
of  Islam  and  Christianity  as  well. 

This  is  not  yet  a  time  to  rejoice.  There 
are  still  grave  dangers — for  the  Near  East 
and  for  world  peace.  So  let  us  remember, 
as  President  Kennedy  said,  that — 

If  we  cannot  now  end  our  dlllerenceB,  at 
least  we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity.  For,  In  the  final  analysis,  our  most 
basic  common  link  is  that  we  aU  inhabit 
this  small  planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same 
air.  We  all  cherish  our  children's  futtire. 
And  we  are  all  mortal. 

But  let  me  add  again :  If  we  are  mortal 
men — we  are  also  moral  men.  And  there- 
fore, we  share  a  responsibility  with  all 
humanity — to  the  survivors,  to  those 
who  remained  from  history's  greatest 
example  of  man's  capacity  for  senseless 
cruelty  to  his  fellow  man.  For  the  world 
to  fail  these  survivors  now  would  be- 
in  the  deepest  sense — against  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States; 
against  our  heritage  as  free  men;  and 
against  our  basic  morality. 

But  it  is  in  fulfillment  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  them,  and  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity  which  they  stood 
for,  that  we  will  keep  faith  with  our  com- 
mon heritage — and  with  those  who  have 
so  gallantly  fought  and  died  to  defend  it. 


PDA  CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  on  several  occasions  spoken  out 
against  the  bureaucratic  chaos  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Re- 
cently, a  strong  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics  which  takes  the  FDA 
to  task  for  attempting  to  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  drug  dosages  and  the  great 
censor  of  medical  literature. 

Generally  our  medical  Journals  do  not 


contain  such  strong  editorial  criticisms. 
Perhaps  this  is  but  one  indication  of  the 
feeling  the  medical  profession  is  develop- 
ing toward  the  PDA. 

Along  this  same  line,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  that  medical  decision- 
making should  be  taken  from  the  FDA 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Institu- 
tion composed  of  medical  experts.  A  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  Science  maga- 
zine recommends  the  creation  of  an 
"institution  for  scientific  Judgment," 
which  appears  to  be  one  plausible  alter- 
native to  the  FDA  bureaucracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    Clinical   Pharmacology    and    Thera- 
peutics, May-June  1967) 
FDA  CcNSoasHiP 
(By  Walter  Modell,  MX)..  New  Tortt,  N.T.,  de- 
partment of  pharmacology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College) 

This  Journal  has  avoided  crlUclzmg  the 
FDA  for  its  weaknesses  and  Its  fallings  be- 
cause we  have  felt  that  It  Is  charged  with 
a  virtually  Impossible  Job.  Certam  recent 
actions  of  the  FDA,  however,  violate  basic 
principles  of  science  and  education,  and  here 
the  Editor  feels  that  in  the  Interest  of  the 
pubUc  and  of  medlcme  he  must  speak. 

The  FDA  has  now  taken  the  stand  that  In 
this  country  it  Is  the  sole  arbiter  of  drug 
dosage  and  that  its  pronouncements  on  this 
subject  in  drug  package  stuffers  are  Inviolate. 
In  this  vein  it  has  already  acted  to  prevent 
authors  from  publishing  articles  citing  dos- 
ages which  do  not  coincide  with  those  ap- 
pearing In  current  FDA-approved  package 
stuffers.  Mr.  William  Goodrich  of  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  FDA  haa  stated  that  pub- 
lishers, authors,  and  editors  who  have  writ- 
ten, approved,  and  published  drug  dosages 
wUch  deviate  from  those  recommended  by 
the  FDA  are  liable  for  damage*  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  the  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
er as  well.> 

Already  one  expert  has  withdrawn  an  ar- 
ticle on  an  anthelmintic  because  he  would 
rather  not  publish  at  aU  than  submit  to 
this  FDA  censorship  and  thereby  make  It  ap- 
pear that  he  approved  of  the  FDA-recom- 
mended dosage.  In  the  latest  edition  of 
Conn's  Current  Therapy  a  paragraph  was  In- 
serted at  the  last  moment  on  a  front  page 
advising  readers  to  examine  the  most  re- 
cent FDA-approved  package  stuffer  before 
following  the  recommendations  of  this  weU- 
known  and  highly  regarded,  annually  re- 
vised work  on  therapy.  Now,  as  a  reeult. 
Conn's  Current  Therapy  Is  no  more  current 
than  the  current  FDA  stuffers.  How  current 
they  are  likely  to  be  Is  best  Indicated  by  the 
FDA's  notorious  procrastination,  a  character- 
istic which  hardly  qualifies  it  for  early  alert- 
ing on  drug  hazards,  safe  dosage,  and  drug 
utlUty. 

The  new  FDA  posture  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  new  drug  evaluation  pro- 
gram. When  the  FDA  announces  that  a  drug 
is  not  only  safe  but  also  effective  in  a  given 
dosage  range,  this  announcement,  the  FDA 
holds,  now  has  official  stature.  The  FDA  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  striving  for  a  single  published 
source  of  all  information  on  dosage,  contra- 
indications, dangers,  and  so  forth,  which  will 
supersede  aU  other  works  and  to  which  all 
doctors  wlU  have  to  turn  like  Holy  Writ  when 
they  seek  help  on  drugs.  When  this  comes  to 
pass  no  writing  on  therapy  will  be  more  ex- 
pert than  that  of  the  group  of  nonexperts  in 


>  Because  of  damage  to  the  good  name  of 

the  manufacturer. 
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the  FDA  who  pass  on  the  contents  of  drug 
package  atiiflen. 

The  ImpUcatloiu  of  this  unprecedented 
PDA  program  are  shattering.  Absolute  free- 
dom t>I  dialogue  and  oommunlcation  has 
long  been  accepted  as  essential  to  all  scien- 
tific progress  and  to  medical  progress  as  well. 
It  baa  been  establlobed  as  essential  to  the 
safe  and  effective  use  of  drugs.  Differences  In 
opinion  and  practice  are  aired  publicly  In 
order  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding 
from  discrepant  views  and  observations.  Such 
symposia  fcwm  the  most  stimulating  educa- 
tional Instruments  of  the  medical  press. 
Now,  the  n3A  has  begun  to  discourage,  to 
hobble,  to  stifle,  to  castrate  such  publica- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  every  single  drug,  the  deter- 
mination of  actual  efBcacy,  proper  dosage, 
and  safe  use  requires  substantial  experience 
by  the  expert  as  well  as  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner. It  is  held  by  many  that  it  takes  about 
Ave  years  before  a  definitive  statement  can 
be  made  about  a  new  drug.  This  Implies  that 
there  must  be  free  and  unrestricted  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  publication  of  experience 
wth  drugs  already  officially  described  and 
delimited  In  FDA  stuSers  if  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  therapeutics  and  if  egregious  errors, 
one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  FDA,  are  to  be 
promptly  published  and  rectified. 

U  the  medical  press  must  keep  Its  profane 
hands  off  dosage,  what  resources  does  the 
FDA  have  for  the  writing  of  its  Bible?  The 
n3A  can  use  the  information  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer,  can  let  contracts  for  In- 
formation, or  can  set  dosage  by  flat. 

No  matter  how  much  good  work  went  Into 
collecting  It,  the  FDA  must  hold  all  informa- 
tion from  drug  manufacturers  suspect.  Since 
the  FDA  has  not  always  attracted  the  best 
talent,  Information  It  gets  from  contactees 
will  not  necessarily  be  of  the  highest  order. 
Anyhow,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  the  FDA 
cannot  cover  the  field  because  it  simply  does 
not  have  the  funds  for  it.  It  will,  therefore. 
have  to  be  by  fiat  that  the  FDA  will  regulate 
drug  use  and  drug  dosage.  Here  It  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Al- 
Qhazall  who  said  of  pharmacology.  "Whoever 
researches  in  such  matters  knows  of  necessity 
that  this  knowledge  Is  attained  only  by  Di- 
vine inspiration  and  by  assistance  from  Gkxl 
most  high."  We  remind  the  FDA  that  Al- 
Ohazali  Uved  In  the  eleventh  century. 

Kven  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  the 
best  of  men,  as  long  as  they  will  not  tolerate, 
to  say  nothing  of  encourage,  public  challenge. 
FDA  operations  cannot  help  but  become  dic- 
tatorial. And  this  can  lead  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— backward  I  When  the  nonexpert  In- 
group  of  the  FDA  threatens  to  become  the 
dictator  of  American  medicine,  we  believe  It 
will  lead  medicine  from  Its  present  eminence 
to  Its  ultimate  decline  at  a  time  In  sclentlflc 
understanding  when  we  have  every  right  to 
hope  for  even  greater  things.  The  best  we 
can  expect  now  la  therapeutic  nihilism. 

What  Is  the  American  physician  who  has 
something  new  to  say  about  drugs  to  do? 

What  are  American  publishers  to  do  with 
writings  of  scientists  and  specialists  from 
nonconforming  parts  of  the  world  who  write 
on  drug  dosage?  Will  we  have  to  smuggle 
foreign  publications? 

Where  may  a  physician  publicly  disagree 
with  the  FDA  on  matters  of  dosage?  Once  the 
precedent  of  censorship  Is  established,  who  Is 
to  say  where  it  will  end?  With  drug  dosage. 
or  with  new  uses  for  old  drugs,  or  with  new 
reactions  to  old  drugs?  There  is  a  real  and 
present  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  the 
stuff er. 

In  this  cotmtry,  physicians  will  be  reduced 
to  collecting  package  stuffers  to  keep  us  up 
to  date.  This  will  occupy  much  of  the  time 
they  might  otherwise  have  spent  In  reading, 
for  the  stuffers  are  so  dlspcuttte  In  size,  shape, 
and  the  way  they  imfold  that  they  defy  all 
known  filing  systems.  It  has  been  said  that 
their  physical  characteristics  are  determined 
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by  the  amount  of  empty  space  In  the  pack- 
age which  the  stuffer  has  to  fill  in  order  to 
prevent  rattling.  Also  there  Is  no  simple  way 
of  procuring  stuffers  except  by  buying  a  full 
package  of  each  drug,  whether  one  needs  It  or 
not.  The  shelves  of  the  doctor's  library,  the 
traditional  symbol  of  his  learned  profession, 
will  now  be  filled  with  versions  of  the  FDA 
Bible  and  packages  of  drugs  sine  stuffers. 

What  will  the  reaction  of  the  scientific 
community  be  to  this  censorship?  Will  those 
assisting  the  FDA,  but  not  of  It.  accept  this 
interference  with  free  sclentlflc  discourse? 
How  will  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
view  this  meddling  with  sclentlflc  discourse? 

The  public  la  protected  by  existing  legis- 
lation against  Irresponsible  errors  by  pub- 
lishers, editors,  and  authors.  Who  will  pro- 
tect the  public  against  thp  FDA?  Will  Mr. 
Goodrich  stipulate  that  the  PDA  will  be 
legally  responsible  for  adverse  reactions  to 
PDA-approved  dosage  of  drugs  and  for  reac- 
tions which  do  not  appear  on  stuffers? 

To  hold  sclentistr  and  physicians  In  Jeop- 
ardy if  they  dare  disagree  publicly  with 
the  FDA  Is  against  aJl  the  canons  of  science 
and  scholarship.  In  our  opinion,  It  Is  In  the 
worst  Interests  of  our  nation's  health,  it  Is  a 
barrier  to  education,  and  It  Is  for  no  one's 
welfare.  The  new  poljcy  comes  strangely  from 
an  agency  of  the  United  Statee  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

IProm  Science,  May  12,  1»67] 
Proposal  for  an  iNsm-cmoN  tor  Scixntitic 
Judgment 
(By  Arthur  Kantrowltz) 
Federal  support  of  science  and  technology 
has  created  an  establishment  whose  power  for 
the  performance  of  applied  research  and  for 
the  training  of  people  to  do  this  work  is  now 
Immense  and  growing  rapidly.  It  Is  my  view 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  signifi- 
cant task  in  the  application  of  science  to 
social  problems  is  no  longer  the  actual  doing 
of  applied  research  or  even  the  training  of 
people  to  do  this  work,  but  the  making  of 
the  great  decisions  which  determine  the  rate 
and  directions  of  progress.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  make  decisions  on  ques- 
tions which  have  an  Important  scientific 
component — that  is.  which  Involve  areas  of 
rclence  so  new  that  no  unanimity  has  been 
achieved  In  the  scientific  community  and 
so  Important  that  the  decisions  inevitably 
have  Important  political  and  perhaps  moral 
implications.  I  refer  to  these  as  mixed  deci- 
sions. Historical  examples  of  mixed  deci- 
sions are.  the  World  War  II  decision  to  build 
an  atom  bomb;  the  Oerman  decision  (a  blun- 
der I  think)  to  biUld  ballistic  mlssUea  during 
World  War  H;  the  VS.  decision  not  to  use 
our  ballistic  missile  capabilities  to  launch 
a  satellite  until  after  the  Russians  had  beat 
us  to  It;  the  current  decision  to  direct  our 
primary  space  effort  toward  beating  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon.  These  decisions  all  in- 
volved technologies  so  new  that  debatable 
extrapolation  of  hard  scientific  fact  was  re- 
quired. All  these  decisions  were  of  great 
political  and  sometimes  moral  Importance. 
We  now  face  a  varlaty  of  mixed  decisions — 
In  connection,  for  example,  with  control  of 
our  physical  environment,  with  the  relation- 
ship of  weapons  technology  to  disarmament, 
and  so  on.  The  enormous  gains  that  can  be 
foreseen  from  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  medical  problems  will  present 
us  with  a  variety  of  great  mixed  decisions 
whose  Importance  may  well  be  as  great  as 
the  historic  mixed  decisions  mentioned  above. 
These  decisions  must  be  made  before  una- 
nimity exists  in  the  scientific  community. 
The  problem  of  communicating  with  a  di- 
vided scientific  community  is  and  will  re- 
main one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
making  mixed  decisions.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  procedures  employed  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  for  achieving  this  communica- 


tion, and  how,  in  my  opinion,  they  may  be 
Improved. 

The  essential  Input  from  the  sclentlflc 
community  to  decision  making  is  via  the 
scientific  advisory  committee.  Without  goliur 
Into  detail  about  this  process,  I  would  like  to 
make  three  points.  First,  in  seeking  scientific 
advice  on  questions  of  great  social  Importance 
we  must  recognize  that  the  moral  responai- 
blllty  which  many  scientists  feel  very  deeply 
can  easily  affect  their  Judgment  as  to  the 
state  of  scientific  fact  when  the  sclentlflc 
facts  are  not  yet  crystal  clear.  Second  the 
selection  of  sclentlflc  committees  has  always 
been  beset  by  the  dilemma  that  one  miut 
choose  between  those  who  have  gone  deeply 
into  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, win  have  preconceived  ideas  aixjut 
what  the  outcome  should  be,  and  those  who 
are  perhaps  unprejudiced  but  relatively  un. 
Informed  on  the  subjects  under  discussion 
Finally,  sclentlflc  advisory  committees  have 
in  many  cases,  played  an  influential  role  in 
decision  making  without  taking  public  re- 
sponsibility for  their  Judgments.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  mixed  decisions  the  validity  of  the 
scientific  input  has  frequently  been  brought 
under  question. 

1  have  three  recommendations,  directed 
toward  Institutionalizing  the  sclentlflc  sd- 
vlBory  function  with  a  view  toward  increu- 
Ing  the  preeumptlve  validity  of  the  sclentlflc 
input. 

1)  Separate  the  sclenUflc  from  the  pol- 
itical and  moral  components  of  a  mixed  de- 
cision. 

It  has  occasionally  been  maintained  that 
scientific  and  nonsclentlfic  components  of 
a  mixed  decision  are  generally  Inseparable 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  final  political 
decision  cannot  be  separated  from  scientific 
Information  on  which  It  must  be  based.  The 
reverse  is  not  true;  a  scientific  question  which 
logically  can  be  phrased  as  anticipating  the 
results  of  an  experiment  can  always  be  lep- 
arated  from  any  political  consideration*' 
Thus,  the  question  "Should  we  build  a  hy- 
drogen bomb?"  is  not  a  purely  sclentlflc 
question.  A  related  sclentlflc  question.  "Can 
we  build  a  hydrogen  bomb?"  could  in  prin- 
ciple be  answered  by  an  experiment. 

Scientific  objectivity  is  very  dlflUcult  to 
achieve  and  Is  a  precious  component  of  wl« 
mixed  decisions.  I  do  not  believe  it  U  pos- 
sible for  scientists  to  have  deeply  held  moral 
and  political  views  about  a  question  and 
simultaneously  malnuin  complete  objec- 
tivity concerning  Its  sclentlflc  components. 
In  the  past,  sclentlflc  advisory  committSM 
have  frequently  developed  cloee  relationalilpi 
with  the  officials  who  have  final  decisions  to 
make.  They  have  frequently  advised  political 
figures  about  what  final  decisions  they 
should  reach,  not  only  about  the  sclentlflc 
components  of  a  decision  but  about  the 
moral  and  political  implications  as  weU.  The 
close  relationship  may  be  valuable:  however, 
it  does  point  up  a  need  for  an  alternative 
source  of  scientific  Judgment  which  ahsU 
forgo  taking  any  moral  or  political  standi 
and  seek  to  achieve  maximum  objectivity. 

2)  Separation  of  Judge  and  advocate. 

To  my  mind  there  Is  no  solution  of  the 
problem,  discussed  above,  of  wanblnlng  the 
highest  level  of  expertise  with  lack  of  prej- 

>  It  Is  true  that  there  are  Important  ques- 
tions which  are  best  answered  by  sclentUtt 
yet  which  are  not  scientific  questions,  ac- 
cording to  this  definition.  An  example  of 
this  sort  of  question  is  the  relative  comps- 
tence  of  scientific  groufw  which  might  be 
Important  in  a  decision  as  to  where  to  locate 
a  major  scientific  facility.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  essential  Information  which 
the  political  community  requires  from  the 
scientific  community  Is  a  considered  and 
unbiased  statement  of  the  currently  avallaUe 
sclentlflc  facta.  It  Is  to  such  cases  that  ttali 
communication  Is  addressed. 
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udlce  except  the  solution  arrived  at  centuries 
ago  IQ  the  similar  legal  problem.  If  one  In- 
sists only  on  expertise  In  advocates  and  ex- 
pects them  to  marshal  the  arguments  for  one 
side  of  a  question,  one  can  call  on  the  serv- 
ices of  people  who  have  gone  most  deeply 
into  a  particular  subject  and  who  have  In 
tbe  course  of  this  work  arrived  at  a  point  of 
view.  Such  advocates,  In  addition  to  present- 
ing their  side  of  the  case,  can  be  very  useful 
In  criticizing  the  cases  made  by  opposing 
advocates.  The  requirement  of  the  Judges, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  that  they  must 
clearly  understand  the  rules  of  scientific 
evidence,  have  no  Intellectual  or  other  com- 
mitments regarding  the  matters  before  them, 
and,  finally,  have  the  mature  Judgment 
needed  to  weigh  the  evidence  presented. 
Thus,  It  is  almost  Inevitable  that  a  scien- 
tific Judge  would  have  earned  his  distinction 
in  areas  other  them  those  in  which  he  could 
qualify  as  unprejudiced. 

It  has  occasionally  been  suggested  that  the 
advocates  should  present  their  points  of  view 
directly  to  the  political  leaders  who  have 
decisions  to  make.  This  procedure  suffers 
from  the  grave  difficulty  that  political  lead- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary to  understand  sclentlflc  debates  in  suf- 
ficient depth  to  distinguish  the  relative  va- 
lidity of  positions  taken  by  sophisticated  ad- 
vocates. The  scientific  Judge  would  differ 
from  the  political  leader  sitting  in  judgment 
on  sclentlflc  questions  in  that  his  scientific 
baclcground  should  enable  him  to  more 
quickly  assess  the  evidence  presented  by  op- 
posing advocates  and  to  participate  in  some- 
thing analogous  to  a  cross-exsLmlnatlon  pro- 
cedure. He  would,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be 
expected  to  have  the  deep  acquaintance  with 
tbe  field  that  would  be  required  of  the  advo- 
cates. 

Scientists  are  traditionally  advocates,  and 
judicial  functions  In  small-scale  science  have 
never  had  an  Importance  comparable  to  that 
of  advocacy.  An  experiment  can  always  over- 
turn anyone's  judgment  on  a  scientific  ques- 
tion. However,  the  Judicial  function  be- 
comes important  In  large-scale  science  and 
technology  when  we  must  anticipate  the 
results  of  experiments  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  the  expenditure  of  great 
amounts  of  money  or  time.  This  increase  in 
the  importance  of  the  judicial  function  re- 
quires the  development  of  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished people  who  will  devote  themselves 
to  sclentlflc  Judgment.  The  point  has  been 
frequently  made  that  a  scientist  needs  to 
keep  acUvely  engaged  in  creative  work  In 
order  to  maintain  his  expertise.  I  submit, 
however,  that  if  a  mature  scientist  Is  deeply 
involved  In  finding  the  truth  between  the 
claims  and  counterclaims  of  sophisticated 
advocates,  his  education  will  be  continuously 
improved  by  the  advocates  and  his  thinking 
will  be  continuously  stretched  In  the  effort 
to  reach  wise  judgments.  Communication 
from  the  Judges  to  the  sclentlflc  community 
and  the  public  is  an  essential  part  of  main- 
taining their  expertise  and  repuUtlon.  A 
pronsion  for  publication  of  Judgments,  sug- 
gested below,  win  help  accomplish  this. 

The  problems  of  selecting  people  to  serve 
M  Judges  and  advocates  will,  of  course  be 
the  most  difficult  matter  in  reaching  wise 
decisions  under  this  scheme,  as  under  any 

°^^L  "  *°"'*'  ^  ^«7  important  that  ev- 
erything possible  be  done  to  elevate  the  po- 
aitions  of  advocates  and  especially  of  Judges 
so  as  to  attract  people  whose  wisdom  would 
match  the  Importance  of  the  judgments  they 
must  make. 

3)  The  sclentlflc  judgments  reached 
should  be  published. 

In  many  cases  the  opinions  of  scientific 
advuory  committees  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  pubUc  for  reasons  other  than 
considerations  of  national  security.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  privileged  Information  makes 
It  very  difficult  for  the  public  to  assess  the 


degree  to  which  a  mixed  decision  Is  based 
on  political  grounds. 

I  propose  that  the  opinions  of  scientific 
Judges  reached  after  hearing  opposing  ad- 
vocates be  published,  within  the  limits  of 
national  security.  The  publication  of  these 
judgments  would  serve  two  purposes.  First, 
It  would  provide  the  whole  political  commu- 
nity with  a  statement  of  scientific  facts  as 
currently  seen  by  unbiased  judges  after  a 
process  in  which  opposing  points  of  view 
have  been  heard  and  cross-examined.  Hope- 
fully, these  opinions  would  acquire  sufficient 
presumptive  validity  to  provide  an  Improved 
base  on  which  political  decisions  could  be 
reached.  Second,  the  publication  of  opinions 
reached  by  sclentlflc  judges  would  Inevitably 
increase  their  personal  involvement  and, 
thus,  could  help  to  attract  distinguished  scl- 
entlsU  to  serve  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

A  grave  difficulty  Is  the  traditional  con- 
servatism of  scientists,  even  those  who  have 
exhibited  great  imagination  and  daring  in 
their  own  work.  I  have  no  formula  to  offer 
to  overcome  this  bias  other  than  In  insist- 
ence that  the  advocates  of  novel  approaches 
be  heard.  It  Is  Important  that  they  be  cross- 
examined  by  skeptical  experts  and  that  the 
Judges  feel  a  responsibility  for  not  rendering 
negative  judgments  on  Inadequate  evidence. 
It  Is  actually  very  difficult  to  offer  rigorous 
proof  that  something  cannot  be  done,  and 
usually  the  most  that  can  be  said  Is,  "I  can- 
not see  how  to  do  it."  Sclentlflc  judges  whose 
opinions  would  be  published  should  be  more 
accountable  for  errors  In  Judgment.  It  Is 
very  important  that  this  type  of  formal  pro- 
cedure not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the 
small-scale  creative  science  which  must  pre- 
cede any  major  decision  making.  Tills  work 
has  always  been  pursued,  with  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  InltlaUve.  in  a  kind  of  private- 
enterprise,  lalssee-falre  system  In  which  I 
flrmly  believe.  When  large-scale  funding  Is 
required  we  must  restrict  the  number  of  ap- 
proaches that  are  made,  and  the  question 
can  be  asked.  Would  the  formalization  of 
institutions  for  scientific  judgment  result  in 
harmful  restrictions  on  initiative?  However, 
scientific  advisory  procedures  that  now  exist 
have  also  been  guilty  in  this  respect,  and 
more  formalization  of  these  procedures  could 
be  designed  to  control  the  narrowing  of  the 
number  of  alternatives  pursued  simulta- 
neously as  a  project  grows  in  size. 

EXPEKIMXNTAL  INSTrrtTTION 

Congressional  review  of  important  scien- 
tific programs  requires  an  independent  source 
of  sclentlflc  Judgment.  It  would  be  valuable 
tf  the  Congress  could  acquire  that  Judgment 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  procedures 
which  have  been  developed  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  propose  that  the  Congress  create, 
on  an  experimental  basis,  an  institution  for 
sclentlflc  judgment.  The  sclentlflc  questions 
referred  to  the  institution  by  the  Oongrew 
should  relate  directly  to  forthcoming  major 
congressional  decisions.  The  future  of  such 
an  institution  would  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  political  and  scientific  communities 
would  accept  its  imtlal  judgments  In  com- 
parison with  the  Judgments  arrived  at 
through  existing  procedures.  It  seems  to  me 
possible  that  a  relatively  modest  start  could 
be  made  toward  developing  an  institution 
which.  In  the  course  of  time,  could  achieve 
a  much  higher  level  of  presumptive  validity 
in  communication  of  the  Congress  with  the 
sclentlflc  commumty  than  now  exists.  Such 
an  Institution  could  be  Invaluable  In  provid- 
ing an  Improved  sclentlflc  basis  for  future 
mixed  decisions  of  the  Congress. 

NoTK. — The  author  is  director  of  Avco 
Everett  Research  Laboratory,  Everett.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  vice  president  and  director  of 
Avco  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  a  proposal  presented  16 
March  1967  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  VS.  Senate. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  EXPRESS^ 
CONCERN  OVER  DEPRIVATION  OP 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  THROUGHODT 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  risen  during  every  meeting  of  the 
Senate  to  express  my  concern  for  this 
body's  appalling  inacUon  with  respect  to 
the  five  human  rights  treaties  presently 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  think  it  would  be  in 
order  to  present  today  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  President  Johnson  has 
made.  In  addition  to  the  statements  of 
his  spokesmen,  assuring  us  that  the  Pres- 
ident favors  Senate  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

On  December  17,  1963.  Mr.  Johnson 
addressed  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

I  think  that  you  and  I  and  our  cotutrles 
and  this  Organization  can— and  must— do 
something    about    these    concUtlons  .  I 

am  speaking  of  a  higher  standard  of  ilvtog 
to  be  inspired  by  these  United  NaUona  It 
will  not  be  achieved  through  some  hopeful 
resolution  of  this  Assembly,  but 
through  a  recommitment  of  aU  our  mem- 
bers, rich  and  poor,  and  strong  and  weak 
whatever  their  location  or  Ideology,  to  the 
basic  principles  of  human  welfare  and 
human  dignity.  In  this  effort,  the  United 
States  wUl  do  Its  fuU  share. 

In  his  June  1965  speech  at  Howard 
University,  the  President  put  it  even 
more  vividly: 

In  every  corner  of  every  continent  men 
charged  with  h<^>e  contend  with  ancient  ways 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice.  They  reach  for  the 
newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of 
dreams— that  each  may  walk  in  freedom  and 
pride,  stretching  his  talents,  enjoying  the 
fruits  al  the  earth. 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech  commem- 
orating the  20th  armiversary  of  the 
United  NaUons,  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed both  his  personal  view  and  that 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that — 

The  world  must  finish  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  of  InequaUty  of  races  and  peoples. 
with  the  scandal  of  discrimination,  with  the 
shocking  violation  of  human  rights  and  the 
cynical  violation  of  poUttcal  rights. 

In  May  of  1966.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  a  gathering  of 
African  ambassadors: 

The  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States  Is 
rooted  In  Its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  per- 
mit human  rights  to  be  restricted  In  our  own 
country.  And  we  will  not  suppwt  poUdes 
abroad  which  are  baaed  on  the  rule  of  minor- 
ities or  the  discredited  notion  that  men  are 
unequal  before  the  law.  We  wiU  not  live  by  a 
double  standard— professing  abroad  what  we 
do  not  practice  at  home,  or  venerating  at 
home  what  we  Ignore  abroad. 

There  are  numerous  other  statements 
by  our  President,  but  I  beUeve  that  these 
few  examples  will  serve  to  show  my  col- 
leagues that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  certainly  deplore  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  Conventions  on  Slavery^ 
Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
Genocide,  and  Freedom  of  Association. 

I  further  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Senate  membership 
deplores  this  failure  as  well.  But  the  Sen- 
ate alone,  not  the  President  and  not  the 
State    Department,    has    the    exclusive 
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means  of  righting  this  wrong  by  ratify- 
ing the  hiinuui  rights  conventions. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS  IN 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGKE.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
programs  carrying  on  as  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty  are  the  many  community 
action  programs  across  the  Nation  which 
aim  at  uplifting  the  disadvantaged,  from 
preschool  children  to  fathers  who  need 
training  and  work.  Their  scope  is  wide, 
indeed,  but  their  task  Important.  Cer- 
tainly, the  program  has  not  been  without 
its  critics.  But  that,  too,  is  proper,  since 
it  Is  often  criticism  which  gives  birth  to 
Improvement  and  to  renewed  vigor  in 
human  affairs  and  undertakings. 

Because  CAP  projects  are  as  varied  as 
the  needs  of  the  poor  are  varied,  they 
cannot  all  be  described  adequately  in  a 
few  words.  But  the  director  and  assistant 
director  of  one  community  action  pro- 
gram in  my  State  have  written  me  a  con- 
cise report,  Mr.  President,  on  what  their 
program  has  done  and  what  they  yet 
hope  to  accomplish.  It  contains  no  bomb- 
shells, only  a  detailing  of  day-to-day 
work  with  the  poor  and  an  explanation 
of  projects  which  are  helping  the  poor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
by  Mrs.  Jeanne  Gillgannon,  director,  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Anest,  assistant  director,  of 
the  Community  Action  Committee  of  the 
Laramie  County  Council  of  Community 
Service,  Inc..  of  Cheyeime,  Wyo.,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

CoMMuwrrt  Action  CJomcrrm 
or  THX  Tumim  Cotjntt  Ck>UNciL 
or  CoxmnnrT  Smvics,  Inc., 

June  2. 1967. 
Hon.  QAUt  McOxz, 
I^^jS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  Community  Action  Programs 
throughout  the  country  are  as  varied  as  the 
oeedB  of  the  poor  are  varied.  Therefore,  we 
would  like  to  explam  what  Community  Ac- 
tion at  lARunle  County  has  done  and  hopes 
to  do. 

Our  agency  opened  July  15,  1966  and  of 
the  six  staff  members  hired,  three  were  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  to  be  served.  Within  one 
week  these  staff  members  and  several  vol- 
unteers began  a  door-to-door  survey  In  the 
target  areas  of  Cheyenne  and  Laramie  County 
in  order  to  involve  the  people  In  community 
action  and  to  detwmlne  their  priority  needs. 

In  the  meantime  the  Director  began  mo- 
bUlzlng  existing  community  resources  and 
Informing  the  community  of  the  conditions 
and  problems  which  were  becoming  more 
apparent  as  the  survey  progressed.  For  ex- 
ample as  a  result  of  the  survey  the  ccnn- 
munlty  became  aware  that  3,500  Laramie 
County  residents  were  either  going  to  bed 
hungry  or,  at  best,  not  getting  adequate 
diets.  Therefore,  the  Salvation  Army,  m  co- 
ordination with  School  District  #1,  estab- 
lished a  Community  Pantry  which  meets  this 
need. 

Interviewing  the  poor  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  proved  also  to  be  the  means  of  refer- 
ring countless  persons  to  existing  agencies 
eqiilpped  to  provide  needed  services.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  month  of  October,  21  re- 
ferrals were  made  to  Salvation  Army,  18  re- 
ferrals to  County  Health  Unit  and  10  re- 
ferrals  to  the   Welfare   Department. 

Due  to  the  original  Involvement  ol  the 
poor  and  monthly  newsletter  sent  from  this 


agency  to  the  target  area  residents  In  both 
English  and  Spanish,  many  referrals  continue 
to  be  made  monthly  through  office  mtake. 
The  stirvey  results  pointed  out  unemploy- 
ment as  a  priority  need  and  this  was  con- 
firmed at  rally  meetings  attended  by  target 
area  residents.  By  November  1,  1966  a  pro- 
posal was  submitted,  along  with  an  appli- 
cation     for      Conduct      and      ArtTinlnlnt.rftt.lnn 

grant,  for  a  Nelson  Amendment  County 
Beautlflcatlon  and  Betterment  Project.  The 
Conduct  and  Administration  proposal  was 
funded  In  the  amount  of  $31,300  which  en- 
abled operation  of  tbls  agency  to  continue 
for  an  additional  11  months.  On  March  8, 
1967  the  Nelson  Amendment  Beautlflcatlon 
and  Betterment  Project  was  funded  Ln  the 
amount  of  $84,772.  This  project  has  made 
employment  available  for  33  disadvantaged 
men  who.  In  coordination  with  the  City  of 
Cheyenne,  are  beautifying  recreational  areas 
of  Laramie  County. 

In  the  fall  the  crew  will  be  cut  to  16  men 
who  will  work  Inside  constructing  picnic 
tables  and  other  equipment  to  be  used  In  the 
city  park  areas. 

Through  the  CS.  Department  of  Labor  our 
agency  is  In  the  process  of  ailing  20  on-the- 
job  training  slots.  Not  only  will  disadvan- 
taged persons  be  earning  a  living,  they  will 
also  be  learning  a  trade  during  the  training 
period  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  per- 
manent employment. 

On  December  16,  1966  application  for  sum- 
mer Head  Start  Child  Development  Centers 
were  submitted  In  coordination  with  School 
Districts  #1  and  #7.  Because  of  a  budget  cut 
of  over  36%  School  District  #7  declined  the 
program.  Funding  for  the  School  District  it  1 
Center  has  been  approved  and  will  provide 
150  deprived  children  with  educational  and 
environmental  exi>erlence8,  as  well  as  dental 
and  medical  care,  which  will  enable  them  to 
start  school  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  ihelr 
peers. 

Diulng  the  day-to-day  operation  of  this 
agency,  area  residents  commg  in  the  offlce- 
often  needed  a  service  we  were  luiable  to  pro- 
vide— legal  aid.  To  be  sure  this  need  was  a 
real  one,  a  sampling  survey  was  made  Into 
the  target  areas  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. From  among  those  Interviewed  97% 
had  a  need  for  legal  aid  either  presently  or 
within  the  past  five  years.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Laramie  County  Bar  Association  a 
prop)osal  for  Legal  Services  was  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  as 
you  know  the  annoiincement  of  approval  was 
made  May  36,  1967. 

On-going  services  of  this  agency  are  used- 
clothing  distribution  for  the  needy  and  trans- 
portation for  those  needing  to  go  to  a  physi- 
cian or  a  hospital.  Staff  members  provide 
transportation  emd  the  community  provides 
used  clothing,  making  emergency  help  to  the 
target  area  residents  possible.  All  people  have 
problems  in  living  and  since  target  area  resi- 
dents are  no  exception,  our  agency  offers 
counseling  In  this  field.  A  representative  from 
the  Southeast  Wyoming  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter counsels  staff  members  eight  hours  a  week 
and  they,  in  turn,  coomsel  area  residents. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  poor  help  themselves 
in  a  permanent  way.  We  feel  that  although 
these  are  first  steps,  we  have  made  consider- 
able progress  the  past  ten  months.  In  the 
future  we  plan  to  submit  a  report  to  you  pe- 
riodically in  order  that  you  might  know  just 
what  Conununity  Action  is  doing  in  Laramie 
County. 

Sincerely, 

JKANNI    C.    OnXOANNON, 

Director. 
Mrs.  Nanct   Ankst, 

Assistant  Director. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  days, 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers,  as  well 
as  individual  journalists  and  commenta- 


tors, have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  various  charges  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed censure  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Tom  Dodd. 

As  one  who  believes  strongly  that  Tom 
Dodd  Is  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  that 
would  require  such  a  reprimand,  I  am 
pleased  and  encouraged  at  many  of  uie 
results  of  the  obviously  exhaustive  studies 
undertaken  by  members  of  our  news 
media. 

Before  the  Senate  begins  dehberatlon 
next  Tuesday  on  the  censure  recommen- 
dation against  Tom  Dodd,  I  would  tiope 
that  as  many  Senators  as  possible  miglit 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  ponder 
some  of  the  excellent  points  raised  in  the 
following  editorial  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Point  or  Vixw 

(By    Jim    Dull,    radio   station    WELI,   New 
Haven.  Conn.,  May  19,  1967) 

The  last-mlnute  postponement  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  censure  of  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
has  given  him  a  valuable  additional  three 
weeks  to  get  his  side  of  the  story  across  to 
the  American  people.  This  time  is  valuable 
because  at  long  last  Dodd  has  realized  that 
he  must  break  silence  *  •  *  and  outline  his 
defense  to  the  nation  in  bis  own  way.  During 
the  long  months  of  his  silence,  the  charges, 
the  columns  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  An- 
derson, the  hearings  themselves,  and  the  dis- 
torted reporting  of  the  case  have  created  an 
impression  of  guilt  which  has  engulfed  much 
of  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Russell  Long  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  Senate  spokesman  on  Dodd's  be- 
half, pointing  out  that  Dodd  has  violated  no 
law  and  no  rule  of  the  Senate,  but  Dodd  li 
his  own  most  effective  spokesman.  •  •  • 

In  reality  of  course,  this  case  is  no  parti- 
san issue.  To  stand  accused  is  not  to  stand 
convicted,  and  even  conviction  is  subject  to 
overturn  on  appeal.  What  Is  at  issue  Is  the 
legal  and  moral  nature  of  testimonlali, 
whether  Dodd  followed  the  prescribed  regu- 
lations in  receiving  proceeds  from  them,  and 
In  using  those  proceeds  for  personal  expenses. 

By  law  and  by  previously  accepted  ethlei, 
testimonials  were  both  legal  and  ethical  and 
Indeed  many  members  of  Congress  and  many 
other  Americans  . . ,  retired  workers,  athletes. 
civic  leaders  long  benefited  from  them  across 
the  country.  By  de&mtlon  and  by  law  tbe 
testlmomal  is  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
the  Individual  for  whom  it  is  held  and  the 
proceeds  are  bis  personal  gift,  nontaxable, 
his  to  use  as  he  chooses. 

There  has  never  been  anything  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  testimonials.  Probably  no 
one  ever  questioned  them.  Pew  people  can 
possibly  have  been  confused  over  tbe  des- 
tination or  the  use  of  the  funds  or  gifts  tbtt 
have  been  presented  at  testimonials.  In  the 
light  of  the  Dodd  case,  we  may  now  come  to 
think  that  when  testimonials  are  being  held 
for  a  political  figure  that  additional  Infor- 
mation is  needed,  but  no  such  requirement 
has  ever  been  in  existence. 

A  major  question  that  remains  m  the  Dodd 
case  Is  whether  the  affairs  held  for  him  quali- 
fied vmder  the  tax  law  and  were  bona  fide 
testimonials.  For  If  they  did  qualify,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  there  Is  much  of  a  case 
against  him.  For  while  a  thing  may  be  legal 
but  ethically  questionable,  Its  legality  does 
effect  the  degree  to  which  we  must  consider 
It  questionable. 

Furthermore,  if  we  want  to  question  the 
ethics  of  something  that  is  perfectly  legal.  In 
all  justice  we  must  have  a  commonly  ac- 
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cepted  yardstick.  No  such  yardstick  exists  In 
tbe  Senate  or  elsewhere.  Indeed  if  there  is 
any  ethical  yardstick  at  all.  It  Is  in  tbe  long 
existence  and  large  number  of  testimomals 
that  have  long  been  held  in  this  country  for 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  short,  the 
testimonial  has  been  a  accepted  and  even 
honorable  practice. 

So  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  what  la  so  wrong 
with  the  conduct  of  a  testimonial  for  a  po- 
litical figure  when  testimonials  for  anyone 
else  are  apparently  alright.  What,  then.  Is 
needed  to  brand  such  an  affair  as  a  testi- 
monial? As  far  as  I  can  determme,  under 
existing  law,  all  you  need  to  do  Is  call  It  a 
testimonial  to  make  It  one.  Many  people 
might  contend  that  this  Isn't  quite  enough, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  specific,  but 
until  It  is,  anyone  who  has  benefited  from 
the  previous  situation  can  hardly  be  held  to 
be  Illegal  or  unetblccU.  Yet  none  of  this  was 
explored  ...  In  the  public  hearings.  No  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  testimonials,  no  exami- 
nation of  tbe  law  as  It  pertains  to  testimoni- 
als, no  examination  of  the  number  of  testi- 
monials held  in  the  nation,  or  indeed  In 
Connecticut  in  any  year  was  offered  as  a 
defense,  or  even  as  a  foundation  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  or  Its  counsel.  In  retro- 
spect such  omission  becomes  absolutely 
Incredible.  By  what  standard  did  the  Ethics 
Committee  make  Its  judgment?  It  never  sub- 
stantiated Itself.  •   •   • 

Regarding  the  double  bllUng,  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  an  impugned  witness  whose 
word  was  the  only  evidence  against  Dodd  In 
thU  matter  Is  just  fantastic.  Yet  the  Com- 
mittee did.  I,  for  one,  most  certainly  did  not, 
and  do  not. 

Yet  large  segments  of  the  public  and  the 
press,  and  obviously  the  entire  Ethics  Com- 
mittee believe  that  what  Dodd  did  was  wrong. 
Perhaps  in  discovering  the  effective  use  of 
testimonials  by  a  Senator,  we  assumed  that 
something  must  be  wrong,  without  stopping 
to  ask  whether  Indeed  anything  was  wrong. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  what  Is  so  wrong  with  the  testimonial  con- 
cept. I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  local 
and  state  contributors  privately  or  publicly 
about  any  testimonial  for  anybody  In  tbe  last 
several  years.  Not  one  complaint  has  come 
Into  this  station  by  anyone  saying  he  was 
duped  In  the  Dodd  affairs  or  in  testimonials 
for  other  community  figures.  So  what  la  the 
problem?  What  is  wrong  with  the  testi- 
monial? 

Yet  Etodd  is  in  a  fight  for  his  political  life 
because  he  followed  fully  accepted  ethical 
and  legal  practices,  practices  that  had  never 
disturbed  anyone  before.  Now,  at  this  time,  to 
call  such  practices  unethical  doesn't  make 
them  so  by  any  means,  .  . 

The  law  may  later  determine  that  Dodd 
committed  some  violations,  but  no  such  In- 
formation la  yet  available.  Yet  in  a  public 
mood  that  is  politically  .  .  .  vlciotis.  Dodd  is 
the  vlcUm  of  as  effective  a  campaign  of  char- 
acter assassination  as  this  nation  has  seen 
In  a  long  time.  The  Senate  stands  In  the 
middle  of  this  mood.  Like  a  reed  blowing  in 
the  wind  and  flattened  to  the  ground  by  It. 
This  is  a  mood  that  Dodd  came  to  understand 
clearly  In  recent  weeks  and  which,  almost  too 
late  he  has  moved  vigorously  to  change.  For 
When  we  can  start  getting  U.S.  Senators  on 
such  Insubstantial  matters,  the  Nation  may 
be  In  more  danger  than  Senator  Dodd,  and 
the  haunting  question  arises  .  .  .  who  will 
be  next? 

Editorial  Comment 
•  By  Jim  Dull,  radio  station  WELI.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  week  of  May  21, 1967) 
The  postponement  of  the  debate  on  cen- 
sure changes  against  Senator  Thomas  Todd 
comes  as  a  welcome  break  for  Dodd.  who  has 
realized  that  he  had  better  break  his  rela- 
tive silence  and  take  his  case  to  the  American 
people. 


The  pace  of  his  defense  has  now  quickened 
and  he  Is  now  conunltted  to  talking  pub- 
licly about  the  charges  and  his  defense.  He 
has  already  spoken  before  the  Senate,  on  TV 
appearances.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
his  efforts  have  caused  some  people  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  case,  to  reexamine  the 
facts  and  the  implications  of  tbe  case. 

In  recent  days,  he  has  made  more  people 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  no  law 
and  no  rule  of  the  Senate,  that  whatever 
he  has  done  is  being  judged  in  retrospect. 
The  effective  voice  of  Senator  Russell  Long 
has  come  to  his  defense,  and  a  new  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  to  stimulate  further 
examination  of  the  matter. 

Further,  the  additional  time  provides  more 
of  an  opportumty  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  make  its  Judgment  on  the  legality 
of  the  use  of  fimds  from  the  various  func- 
tions. 

All  Americans  lose  when  a  Senator  Is  dis- 
graced by  censure,  and  the  American  people 
owe  It  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Senator  to  double  check  all  the  facts, 
both  the  attack  and  the  defense,  before  mak- 
ing an  irrevocable  decision.  This,  the  post- 
ponement now  makes  more  likely. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  June  1. 

1967] 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatricki 

Dodo  and  His  Ex-Staitess 

The  case  of  Tom  Dodd  is  simmering  just 
now  on  the  back  of  the  Senate  stove,  while 
the  senator  prepares  his  defense  against  the 
pending  resolution  of  censure.  It  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  inquire:  What  ever  became 
of  the  four  civic  guardians  who  got  him 
into  this  mess?  "They  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 

To  be  sure,  their  cases  are  qmte  separate. 
Dodd  has  to  be  judged  on  his  own  conduct, 
wholly  apart  from  the  conduct  of  James  P. 
Boyd.  Marjorle  Carpenter.  Terry  Golden,  and 
Michael  O'Hare.  But  I  have  written  a  good 
deal  about  the  Dodd  case  as  such,  and  may  be 
coming  back  to  it  when  tbe  Senate  takes  It 
up  on  June  13.  My  own  feeling,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  Ethics  Committee  record.  Is  that 
Dodd  probably  should  be  acquitted  under  tbe 
rule  of  reasonable  doubt;  but  a  verdict  of 
guilty  could  be  almost  as  weU  defended.  For 
the  moment,  so  much  for  IXxld. 

What  about  the  sticky-fingered  four? 
Boyd  went  to  work  for  Dodd  in  1958  and  rose 
to  be  bis  top  administrative  aide.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, who  was  to  become  the  Lady  Macbeth 
of  this  affair,  came  on  the  staff  In  July  1961 
as  the  senator's  personal  secretary.  Jlrr  and 
Marj  got  to  be  chums.  From  the  record: 

Q.  Tou  had  a  social  relationship  with  Mr. 
Boyd  since  1963.  have  you  not? 

Mrs.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  Is  Important  to  you? 

Mrs.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

In  December  1964,  Dodd  fired  both  of  them 
for  "grave  misconduct  no  senator  could  have 
tolerated."  Over  a  period  of  the  next  several 
months,  the  two  were  overcome  by  shame  at 
Dodd's  abuse  of  his  high  position.  They  ob- 
tained a  duplicate  key  from  a  girl  still  work- 
ing In  the  offlce.  They  got  In  touch  with  those 
pillars  of  public  virtue.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson.  And  over  the  weekend  of  June 
12-13,  1965,  when  they  began  lugging  the 
papers  away,  their  strength  was  as  the 
strength  of  ten,  because  their  hearts  were 
pure. 

"I  felt  I  had  a  public  duty,"  Boyd  told  tbe 
ethics  committee.  He  took  no  pleasure  out  of 
what  he  did.  To  expose  the  senator  "caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  pain."  He  had.  In  fact, 
"loved  the  senator  like  a  father."  But  Jack 
Anderson  was  whispering  in  one  ear  and 
Marjorle  was  whispering  in  the  other.  So, 
"I  entered  the  senator's  offlce  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  documents,  copying  them,  re- 
turning them,  and  making  them  available 
to  the  public  and  to  the  authorities." 

Did  he  suffer  any  qualms  of  conscience? 
No,  Indeed.  "I  believe  that  never  at  any  time 
in  my  life  did  I  more  deeply  demonstrate 


my  belief  In  Americanism  and  in  the  suppurl 
of  tbe  integrity  of  our  free  Institutions  Ittmti 
\n  those  days." 

Meanwhile,  late  in  summar  1966,  Uttla 
birds  began  to  whisper  In  the  senator's  ear. 
He  was  thunderstruck.  Someone,  he  said.  Is 
stealing  my  files.  He  turned  to  his  faithful 
bookkeeper,  yoxing  Master  O'Haie,  and  asked 
for  his  thoughts  on  the  matter.  Ain't  nobody 
here  but  us  chickens,  boss,  the  guilelSM 
youth  repl'ed.  WeU,  said  Dodd,  let  \u  change 
tbe  locks  anyhow.  And  this  O'Hare  arranged. 
thoughtf  uUy  preserving  a  spare  key  for  him- 
self. Whereupon,  he  and  his  honeybun.  Miss 
Oolden,  joined  the  paper  safari. 

Senator  John  Stennls,  D-Mlss.,  asked  Boyd 
if  he  had  considered  that  his  acts  might  be 
a  violation  of  criminal  law,  Boyd  said  be 
thought  there  was  such  a  poeslbUlty.  yes, 
sir,  but  be  was  doing  "what  I  thought  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  therefore  It  ooiUd 
not  be  Illegal  If  It  was  moraUy  right."  And 
anyhow,  "I  Just  thought  when  all  considera- 
tions were  weighed,  Oiat  tbls  offense  would 
not  be  prosecuted." 

How  right  he  has  proved  to  be!  The  re- 
porter who  inquires  of  the  local  district  at- 
torney's offlce  finds  that  no  charges  of  any 
sort  have  been  filed  against  the  four.  At  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  official  word  la 
that  the  department  "Is  stUl  considering  the 
case."  The  inference  one  draws  from  a  Justice 
spokesman  Is  that  It  may  be  tough  to  find 
a  charge  that  wlU  stick.  The  documents, 
after  aU,  were  not  exactly  stolen;  they  wen 
only  taken  for  a  joy-ride  and  returned.  Tbe 
four  oonsplratora  made  no  personal  profit. 
Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  clearly  effected  an 
unauthorized  entry,  but  was  It  an  megal 
entry? 

These  are  nice  questions  for  lawyen  to 
ponder.  The  rest  of  us,  sitting  In  the  prass 
gaUery,  can  only  reflect  upon  the  Irony  of 
justice  that  sees  a  senator  on  trial  for  his 
political  life,  and  his  betrayers  sauntering 
soot-free  about  Waahlngton.  full  ot  purity, 
sweetness  and  light. 

[From  tbe  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   News.  May 

18,  1967] 

The  Dodd  Case 

Tbe  curious  case  of  Sen.  Iliomas  Dodd. 
D-Conn..  is  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
Senate  next  week. 

A  sifting  of  the  facts  reveals  Dodd  has  been 
exonerated  of  tbe  major  charges  brought 
against  him,  that  the  actions  of  which  he  now 
stands  accused  violate  neither  law  nor  Sen- 
ate rule,  and  that  the  major  findings  so  far 
are  more  damaging  to  his  accusers  than  to 
him.  Yet.  amazingly,  the  Senate  Ethics  C«n- 
mlttee  recommends  he  be  censured. 

When  the  Dodd  case  flnt  came  to  light 
It  was  alleged  he  had  received  opulent  gifts 
from  a  public  relations  man  named  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  that  be  was  running  errands 
for  Klein,  getting  fav(»8  for  him,  etc.  There 
were  big  headlines  about  these  accusations, 
stirred  principally  by  columnists  Drew  Pear- 
son and  Jack  Anderson. 

It  turns  out  there  was  nothing  to  these 
charges.  The  chief  evidence  of  Dodd's  aUeged 
Indebtedness  to  Eaein,  the  gift  of  a  so-caUed 
"Persian  rug,"  vanished  into  thin  air  when 
it  developed  the  "rug"  was  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  about  8  "xl2",  worth  approximately 
S2.  This  charge  was  a  bSMeless  smear  and 
conclusively  shown  to  be  such. 

"The  Klein  matter  was  therefore  quietly 
dropped  and  the  antl-Dodd  brigade  simply 
moved  on  to  indict  the  senator  on  some- 
thing else.  The  charges  ultimately  arrived 
at  were  that  Dodd  had  "double-bUled"  the 
Senate  and  private  groups  for  various  trips 
he  had  made,  and  tiaed  funds  from  testi- 
monial dinners  to  meet  various  of  his  per- 
sonal expenses. 

These  charges  are  as  tenuous  as  the  allega- 
tions about  Klein.  On  the  rect»^  established 
by  the  Senate  Elthlcs  Committee,  the  double- 
billing  episodes — seven  in  the  cotirse  of  seven 
years — were   chiefly   traceable   not   to   Dodd 
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talmaeU  but  to  one  of  bis  aocuaeral  Tbe 
dottble-bUUng  was  dona  by  tha  very  bo(A- 
kseper  In  Dodd's  oSlc«  wbo  waa  purloining 
tbe  ■enat<»''«  documents  at  nlgbt  and  turn- 
ing tbon  orer  to  Dpew  Peazaon. 

Tbls  aune  man^lao  oommittcd  otber  ctirl- 
otu  acta.  Including  double  payment  of  Dodd'i 
bUla.  wbleb  at  a  mlnlTnum  ralae  serious  ques- 
tions about  bla  competence.  Yet  tbe  cbarge 
tbat  Dodd  waa  craftily  ordering  hla  staff  to 
engage  In  such  practloea — denied  by  otber 
bookkeepers  In  Dodd's  emidoy — ^reets  on  tbe 
unauppOTted  word  of  thla  very  man  hlmMlf. 

Tbls  leaTea  only  the  teetlmonlal  dinners, 
about  which  no  donor  complained,  concern- 
ing which  countless  donors  said  tbay  under- 
stood that  helping  Dodd  meet  personal  ez- 
pcnaes  out  of  pocket  was  the  purpose  of 
their  contributions,  and  respecting  which 
there  Is  no  law  at  Senate  rule  to  the  con- 
trary. Dodd  la  In  effect  arraigned  for  trial  on 
ex  post  facto  charges — lot  alleged  ylolatton 
of  rules  which  tbe  Senate  Is  only  now  think- 
ing about  adopting. 

Tbe  facts  of  record  to  date  reveal  no 
grounda  for  censuring  Sen.  Dodd.  We  can 
only  hope  hla  ooUeagues  will  give  him  a 
full  and  fair  haarlng  when  tbe  matter  oomea 
to  tbe  Senate  floor. 

[From  Our  Sunday   Visitor,   Apr.    16,    1967] 

TRX    TSIAI.    or   SXNATOB    DODD 

(By  Bay.  Daniel  Lyons,  SJ.) 
No  one  In  recent  years  has  been  tried  and 
oonTlcted  by  tbe  preaa  like  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  of  Connecticut.  Tbe  Neto  York  Timet 
has  attacked  him  with  Its  edltorlaU,  with  Its 
news  reports,  and  with  its  ool\imnlBta.  Scores 
of  publications  have  linked  "Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Senator  Dodd,  and  tbe  ambitious 
Bobby  Baker,"  to  quote  tbe  Saturday  Evening 
Pott.  There  Is  no  more  effective  way  of  con- 
demning a  man  than  by  identifying  him 
with  two  other  man  who  have  already  been 
Judged  guUty.  (Newspapers  that  have  sup- 
ported Dodd's  TiewB  on  foreign  policy  bave 
generally  refrained  from  paMtfng  Judgment 
on  him,  but  those  newspapers  that  have  con- 
sidered hla  opposition  to  Communism  too 
Strong  have  been  quick  to  pronounce  him 
gtillty  before  be  has  a  hearing.) 

The  best  of  people  are  Influenced  by  what 
they  read  and  bear.  A  fair  trial  is  impossible  If 
people  are  prejudiced  In  advance  against  the 
accused  because  he  has  been  convicted  in  the 
press.  Ibe  Supreme  Court  baa  repeatedly 
granted  protection  to  those  accused  by  the 
press  of  criminal  offenses.  Even  a  confessed 
murderer  la  given  this  protection.  But  there 
Is  no  such  protection  for  Senator  Dodd,  nor 
will  be  have  tbe  right  of  appeal.  His  Judges 
are  senators,  and  many  of  their  constituents 
will  cry  out  If  he  Is  not  found  guilty.  If  he  Is 
not  convicted,  the  preaa  will  howl  from  coast 
to  coast. 

TWO-rOUt   CHABflgt 

Wbat  are  tbe  charges  against  blm?  Tbe 
ohargea  are  twofold:  (1)  billing  both  tbe  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  for  the  aame 
trip:  (3)  using  campaign  funds  tot  personal 
use.  The  man  wbo  made  the  charges  Is 
Mlcbael  CHare,  the  former  chief  saslstant  to 
Senator  Dodd,  who  was  fired  for  Inoompe- 
teney.  Concerning  the  double  billing,  it  la 
an  automatic  practice  to  bill  tbe  government 
for  trips  taken  on  committee  buatneas;  It  Is 
also  customary  to  Mil  private  groupe  for 
transportation  on  speaking  engagements.  In 
tbe  latter  case  the  government  should  not 
have  been  billed.  Tbe  errors  were  made  by 
O'Hare  himself. 

Out  of  more  than  aoo  trips  In  the  past  six 
years,  a  total  of  seven  involved  double  billing. 
Mr.  O'Hare  also  made  errors  by  not  billing 
tbe  government  for  trips  when  he  should 
have.  He  neglected  to  bill  the  government  for 
21  business  trips  by  Senator  Etodd  to  Con- 
necticut. If  these  errors  were  subtracted  from 
tbe  others.  Senator  Dodd  would  owe  the  gov- 
ernment a  iMtlance  of  $384  J4.  That  is  hardly 


a  sum  to  make  front  page  news  all  over  the 
country  month  after  month,  especially  since 
there  Is  no  Indication  of  willful  fraud. 

Tbe  other  charge,  that  Senator  Dodd  en- 
riched himself  with  campaign  contributions. 
Is  equally  misleading.  Thomas  Dodd  bad 
been  very  successful  as  a  lawyer,  but  be 
spent  all  the  assets  he  had  in  campaigning 
for  Congress  in  1956  and  1958.  When  he 
did  get  elected,  in  1936,  he  was  (150.000  in 
debt  because  of  his  campaign  expenses.  The 
expenditures  had  been  necessary  because  the 
State  Democratic  Committee  in  Connecticut 
has  never  contributed  to  any  of  his  cam- 
paigns. With  six  children  to  put  through  col- 
lege and  with  homes  in  Connecticut  and 
Washington  to  maintain,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  pay  off  his  ddbts. 

Friends  of  Senator  Dodd  were  aware  of  the 
crushing  financial  burden  he  was  carrying. 
They  got  together,  without  any  encourage- 
ment from  him,  and  arranged  for  testimonial 
dinners  in  his  honor  to  help  pay  off  his  debts. 
By  1965,  six  years  later,  his  debts  were  finally 
paid  off.  His  entire  net  worth  today,  includ- 
ing the  equity  in  his  homes  and  tils  auto- 
mobile, is  934,601,  plus  a  life  Insurance 
policy. 

Had  he  remained  in  private  practice  he 
would  be  worth  at  least  ten  times  that 
amount.  Senator  Dodd  has  given  many  years 
to  public  service.  Including  those  as  a  judge 
at  tbe  Nuremburg  trlata.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  he 
has  been  tbe  most  effective  member  in  Con- 
gress against  the  spread  of  Communism. 

STOLEN    ■Vn>BMCX 

Senator  Dodd,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  had  aged  10  years  in  the  past 
13  months.  There  is  no  better  way  of  dis- 
couraging leading  citizens  from  serving 
their  country  than  by  slandering  them  in  the 
press.  What  concerns  me  is  not  the  careless 
use  of  funds  that  Senartor  Dodd  may  or  nfay 
not  have  made.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
all  tbe  evidence  against  blm  was  stolen  from 
his  private  files.  On  seven  different  occasions 
his  senata  office  was  broken  into  by  former 
employees  who  had  been  discharged.  They 
violated  both  Federal  and  District  laws  by 
breaking  In.  They  did  tbls  to  supply  informs- 
tlon  for  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
and  the  documents  were  copied  by  Ander- 
son's secretary. 

Tbe  burglars  stole  classified  documents, 
they  stole  private  correspondence  of  the 
President,  of  the  State  Department,  and  of 
other  senators.  They  stole  personal  letters  of 
Dodd  to  bis  wife.  It  waa  by  interpreting  these 
stolen  documents  in  bis  own  fashion  that 
Pearson  attacked  Senator  Dodd  In  90  dif- 
ferent coltmins. 

(From  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Advertiser,  May 
30.  19671 

SXNATOt  DODD 

(By  Paul  Baker) 

Thousands  of  words  have  already  been 
written  about  the  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
case  .  .  .  and  more  thousands  will  be  written 
in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come.  Some  are 
holding  their  words  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
tbe  Senate's  action  on  the  proposed  censure. 

We're  not  attorneys  .  .  .  we're  not  poli- 
ticians .  .  .  we're  Just  part  of  that  great 
mass  called  "the  guy  on  the  street."  As  we 
looked  at  that  television  screen  ...  we  did 
not  see  the  eyes  of  a  sinister,  crooked  poli- 
tician as  some  would  have  us  believe.  We  did 
not  hear  the  voice  of  a  double-talking  phoney 
as  others  would  have  us  believe.  As  Tom 
Dodd  explained  his  side  of  the  story  .  .  . 
we  listened,  and  listened  .  .  .  and  wondered. 
We  wondered  how  a  man  whose  record  as  an 
American  was  so  great  coiild  now  be  so  ma- 
ligned. We  wondered  what  motive  there  is 
behind  tbe  move  to  sa  totally  destroy  him. 

We  are  among  tbe  many  who  agree  that 
Senator  Dodd  is  guilty  of  using  extremely 
poor  Judgment  In  the  selection  of  his  staff. 


He  is  giUlty  of  not  keeping  a  closer  eye  on  his 
own  store.  He  is  guilty  of  misjudging  his  fel- 
low man  .  .  .  and  woman. 

We  honeatly  cannot  see  why  so  much  fm» 
has  been  made  about  Senator  Dodd's  use  of 
testimonial  funds.  All  of  us  have  attended 
teetimonials,  political  and  otherwise,  many 
of  them  right  here  in  Danbury,  and  for  can- 
didates of  both  parties  on  major  and  minor 
levels.  We're  qtilte  sure  none  of  us  has  ever 
told  the  recipient  how  he  must  use  the 
money  .  .  .  and  none  of  us  was  forced  to 
attend  these  testimonials.  It's  absolutely 
amazing  that  so  much  has  been  made  of  tee- 
tlmonlal contributions  .  .  .  but  even  more 
amazing  that  there  are  those  who  find  fault 
with  a  person  using  his  gifts  in  the  way  he 
best  sees  fit. 

It  is  even  more  unfortunate  that  there  are 
those  members  of  the  fourth  estate  wJio 
operate  under  the  principle  .  .  .  there's  more 
readership  in  tearing  down  than  building. 
There's  more  sensationalism  in  attack  rattier 
than  commend. 

It  is  dlflBcult  to  understand  why  more  bai 
not  been  made  of  the  removal  of  Information 
from  a  Senator's  flies.  One  can  easily  think 
of  the  tragic  consequences  such  brazen  act* 
could  have.  It  would  seem  the  Investigation 
could  better  be  turned  into  the  offlce  than 
against  the  man. 

Unfortunately,  It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  the  action  against  Senator  Dodd  would 
not  have  come  this  far  but  for  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  case  .  .  .  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  Dodd  in  view  of  the  finding 
against  the  New  York  representative.  We 
hope  that  men  of  the  United  States  Congrea 
would  be  Intelligent  enough  to  weigh  each 
and  every  case  on  its  own  merits. 

One  influential  Connecticut  radio  station 
has  called  for  Senator  Dodd's  resignation 
immediately,  saying  this  would  be  the  ideal 
time  to  do  so.  We  can't  imagine  any  conclu- 
sion to  be  gained  from  Mr.  Dodd's  reaigoa- 
tion  otber  than  an  admission  of  guilt,  and 
we're  more  than  a  little  disappointed  with 
the  New  Haven  spokesman. 

We  don't  know  what  the  Connecticut  vot- 
ers will  do  in  1970.  We're  of  the  opinion  that 
Tom  Dodd  would  win  easily  tomorrow  .  .  . 
and  probably  will  in  1970,  whether  they  try 
to  block  his  nomination  or  not. 

Most  of  the  elections  are  decided  by  the 
so  called  "guy  on  the  street  ...  the  Uttle 
man."  And  the  guy  on  tbe  street  is  still  with 
Senator  Dodd. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bakxr  assumed  the 
chair.) 
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WHO  WAS  RIGHT? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
recent  events  In  the  Middle  East  will  have 
served  one  useful  purpose  If  they  opened 
the  eyes  of  some  people  In  this  country 
to  the  Importance  of  preserving  a 
healthy,  vigorous  domestic  oil  produc- 
ing industry. 

Whatever  problems  we  have  had  in 
meeting  tills  Middle  Eastern  challenge.  It 
takes  little  Imagination  to  picture  how 
much  more  acute  those  problems  would 
be  if  we  had  to  depend  on  the  Arab  na- 
tions for  the  oil  that  fuels  our  Industrial 
machine,  our  cars,  trucks,  and  trains,  our 
homes,  and  our  military  forces — includ- 
ing the  troops  in  Viftnam.  Without  our 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  to  rise  to 
this  emergency,  we  would  be  In  the  midst 
of  a  desperate  crisis  at  this  hour. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  oil  and  gas 
conservation  programs  that  have  been 
faithfully  carried  on  in  this  country,  de- 
spite criticism  that  was  misguided  and 
often  sadly  misinformed.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  our  governmental  leaders 


were  not  distracted  by  those  who 
preached  the  glories  of  cheap  foreign  oU, 
and  who  said  it  would  be  economically 
wise  to  let  our  domestic  producing  indus- 
try go  Into  a  slump  and  depend  upon 
that  cheap  foreign  oil.  How  cheap  would 
that  foreign  oil  be  today  If  the  price  of  it 
were  our  Nation's  security?  How  cheap 
would  it  be  If  we  had  to  go  to  the  brink 
of  World  War  m  and  perhaps  beyond  to 
obtain  the  petroleum  that  supplies  73  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  energy?  How  much 
of  a  bargain  would  this  foreign  oil  be  to 
the  American  people  if  the  supply  de- 
pended upon  how  the  heads  of  those  dis- 
tant governments  happened  to  feel— at 
the  moment — toward  our  country,  its  pol- 
icies, and  its  people? 

The  Nation's  much-maligned  400,000 
stripper  wells,  which  individually  pro- 
duce small  quantities  but  collectively  ac- 
count for  one-fifth  of  the  total  domestic 
crude  oil  output,  can  be  appreciated  for 
their  true  worth  today.  They  may  not 
pour  out  oil  like  some  of  those  fabulous 
wells  of  the  Middle  East,  but  at  least 
those  humble  stripper  wells  are  here.  No 
American  has  to  grovel  before  some  for- 
eign potentate  to  obtain  the  energy  that 
these  wells  pump  Into  our  economy. 

The  oil  import  program — how  often 
that  has  come  under  attack,  and  how 
shortsighted  such  attacks  are  shown  to 
be  today.  Now  even  those  who  refused 
to  see  before  cannot  deny  the  fact  so 
plainly  written  In  the  headlines  and  the 
news  bulletins  of  this  hour.  It  would  have 
been  senseless  folly — it  would  have  been 
close  to  national  suicide — had  we  let  our 
domestic  oil  producing  industry  be 
washed  away  by  a  flood  of  that  so-called 
cheap  foreign  oil.  It  would  have  been 
national  Idiocy  to  put  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  tbe  whims  of  distant  foreign 
govenunents  for  the  oil  that  is  Indispen- 
sable to  fuel  the  Industry  and  transporta- 
tion of  America,  to  lift  its  planes  into  the 
air.  and  to  carry  its  fleet  across  the  seas. 

The  defenders  of  the  program  of  im- 
port controls — as  a  measure  of  national 
security— have  had  to  talk  and  talk,  ex- 
plain and  explain,  to  try  to  get  across  to 
skeptics  the  reasons  It  is  essential  to 
preserve  a  healthy  domestic  oil  produc- 
ing industry.  Now  we  can  stop  explain- 
ing. Now  we  do  not  have  to  Justify  this 
program  to  anyone.  World  events  are  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  and  vindicating 
this  program  In  far  more  vivid  and  per- 
suasive language  than  we  could  ever  com- 
mand. 

Only  last  April  there  was  a  sharp  de- 
bate in  this  Congress  over  the  tax  policies 
that  are  essential  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  The  critics  of  these  tax  policies 
were  unable  to  see  how  percentage  de- 
pletion served  the  national  interest.  They 
preferred  to  describe  it  as  an  example  of 
favoritism,  of  special  privilege. 

Now  we  can  see  that  this  provision  is, 
indeed,  a  measure  of  special  privilege. 
But  the  privileged  who  are  served  by  it 
are  the  American  people — all  of  them. 
For  thanks  to  the  effect  of  percentage 
depletion  In  encouraging  the  exploration 
for  and  development  of  oil  reserves  over 
the  years,  our  country  Is  privileged  today 
to  declare  its  Independence  of  any  for- 
eign power  for  its  oil  and  gas  supplies. 
We  do  not  have  to  submit  to  foreign 
blackmail  for  our  oil.  nor  cower  under 


foreign  threats.  Yes,  indeed,  percentage 
depletion  is  a  matter  of  favoritism.  It 
has  made  ours  a  favored  nation — a 
strong  nation — secure  in  the  oil  supplies 
Vital  to  its  economy,  its  defense,  and  its 
independence  in  foreign  relations. 

There  is  a  saying:  "History  teaches 
us  that  history  teaches  us  nothing."  I 
hope  this  sayliig  will  prove  wrong  in  the 
aftermath  of  our  current  experience.  We 
have  had  previous  lessons  from  history 
about  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
maintaining  a  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. We  had  such  a  lesson  on  a  small 
scale  In  World  War  I,  and  on  a  massive 
scale  in  World  War  IL  We  had  It  again 
in  the  Korean  episode  and  anew  in  the 
1956  Suez  crisis.  If  we  did  not  learn  from 
those  experiences,  let  us  all  learn  from 
this  one. 

Our  textbook  is  the  daily  newspaper, 
our  classroom  is  the  world.  Let  us  ponder 
the  Instruction  that  is  coming  to  us — 
and  especially  that  most  vital  and  Im- 
pressive lesson  that  is  being  pounded 
into  our  minds:  America's  economic 
strehgth.  its  military  supremacy,  its 
freedom,  its  Influence  in  the  world,  de- 
pend heavily  upon  the  vigor  of  its  do- 
mestic oil  producing  industry.  And  so  let 
us  cherish  that  Industry  for  what  it  is 
worth  to  our  Nation.  Let  us  follow  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  policies.  Just 
policies,  to  keep  this  industry  strong — 
and  to  make  It  even  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  and  active  than  It  Is  today.  If 
we  recognize  the  true  Importance  of  this 
industry,  and  act  in  accordance  with  this 
recognition,  we  can  face  our  world  prob- 
lems with  greater  confidence  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  For  we  will  know 
that  we  cannot  be  bowed  or  broken  by 
anybody's  threat  to  deprive  us  of  the  oil 
that  moves  America. 


FOR  PERMANENT  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDEAST 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  situation  in  the  Mideast  which  is 
now  approaching  a  new  phase  In  which 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be 
critically  important.  Before  I  make  those 
remarks  I  wish  to  Join  with  all  of  my 
fellow  Americans  in  expressing  deep  sor- 
row over  the  tragic  error  which  resulted 
in  the  bombing  of  a  U.S.  Navy  communi- 
cations ship  off  of  Sinai  this  morning, 
with  a  reported  loss  of  four  American 
lives  and  53  wounded. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  already 
stated  that  this  was  an  erroneous  attack 
by  Israel  forces.  The  Government  of 
Israel  has  apologized.  I  am  sure  that  It 
will  do  everything  that  one  would  expect 
by  way  of  compensation  and  other  ap- 
propriate measures. 

The  incident  is  one  of  those  tragic 
fallouts  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  terrible  pressure 
placed  on  pilots  and  naval  people  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  troops 
of  Israel  that  this  morning  I  have  heard 
Senator  after  Senator  say  that  while 
they  were  terribly  dismayed  and  sad- 
dened by  this  accident,  they  understood 
how  it  could  take  place  under  the  terrible 
stress  which  the  forces  of  Israel  have 
been  under  in  these  last  few  weeks. 


This  does  not  in  any  way  change  ttie 
very  serious  nature  of  what  has  occurred. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  sense  of 
sorrow  in  the  heart  of  each  of  us  that  In- 
cidents of  this  type  are  the  fallouts  of 
war,  a  war  begun  in  the  Middle  East  by 
the  aggressive  actions  of  President  Nas- 
ser, which  had  such  tragic  results  not 
only  to  his  own  people  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  irmocent  bystanders  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and 
now,  most  tragically,  the  UjB.  Navy. 

From  the  latest  reports,  Israel  seems  to 
be  gaining  through  battle— forced  oa 
them  by  United  Arab  Republic  aggres- 
sion— relief  from  the  mortal  danger  to 
its  very  existence — relief  it  was  unable 
to  get  through  diplomatic  means  or 
through  the  councils  of  'nations.  Sur- 
rounded, outnumbered  and  fighting 
alone,  the  Israelis  are  apparently  defeat- 
ing armies  that  swore  to  their  extermi- 
nation but  a  few  days  ago.  Their  valiant 
fight  for  survival  has  won  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Fighting  apparently  still  rages  on  al- 
most all  fronts  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Security  Coimcil  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  on  all  sides  has  yet  to  be 
completely  effective.  Israel  has  indicated 
Its  acceptance  if  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  other  Arab  States  accepted  it,  too. 
Apparently,  only  Jordan  has  accepted  so 
far.  The  urgings  of  Nasser  and  the  Arab 
propagandists  to  continue  fighting  as  the 
battle  rages  closer  to  population  centers 
is  unhappily  reminiscent  of  the  frantic 
orders  issued  to  a  crumbling  Germany 
during  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
fallen,  I  pray  that  the  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion wiU  be  embraced  immediately  by  all 
concerned.  Israel  accepted  contingent  on 
the  other  belligerents  accepting  and  stop- 
ping the  shooting  at  them. 

But  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  Security  Council  cease-fire  resolution 
is  the  unanimity  of  its  adoptibn  and  its 
support  by  the  Soviet  Union  which,  with 
Israel's  military  victories  mounting,  has 
ignored  frantic  endeavors  by  the  Arabs 
to  Involve  the  Soviets  through  interven- 
tion or  by  a  direct  confrontation  with 

the  United  States.  The  propaganda  lie 

propagated  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic— that  the  United  States  and  British 
planes  have  iDeen  involved  In  fighting 
alongside  the  Israeli  forces  is  completely 
untrue  and  Is  transparently  an  effort  to 
Infiuence  Soviet  Intervention,  just  as  it 
is  an  excuse  to  the  Arab  masses,  who  In- 
stead of  feasting  on  the  fruits  of  victory 
are  tasting  the  bitter  gaU  of  defeat. 

The  horizon  is  not  unclouded.  The  war 
rages  on  as  most  Arab  states  resist  com- 
plying with  the  U  JI.  cease-fire  resolution. 
In  addition,  the  new  Arab  propaganda 
theme  that  their  defeat  has  been  the 
result  of  United  States  and  British  mili- 
tary intervention  bodes  ill  for  the  future. 
It  is  causing  riots  and  destruction  and 
burning  of  United  States  arid  other  con- 
sulate embassies  and  libraries  and  en- 
dangering United  States  and  other  for- 
eign nationals.  It  undoubtedly  could 
serve  as  a  reason  for  the  Arabs  to  renew 
their  blood  feud  with  Israel,  even  after 
the  evidences  of  today's  battles  have  been 
overgrown.  This  was  the  case  after  1956. 
Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  the 
errors  of  the  past  are  not  repeated. 
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A  third  cause  for  concern  is  the  pos- 
ture assumed  by  the  U^JSJi.  In  endors- 
ing the  ccaae-fire  resolution.  The  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  filling  the  role  of  an 
evenhanded  seeker  of  peace — as  has 
been  the  case  of  the  United  States — ^has 
utilized  the  occasion  of  the  Security 
Council's  adoption  of  the  cease-fire  res- 
olution to  renew  Its  unfounded  accusa- 
tions of  aggression  by  Israel  backed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. By  thus  continuing  to  give  encour- 
agement to  these  canards,  it  keeps  the 
waters  muddied,  tends  to  discourage  the 
Arabs  from  accepting  the  opportunity 
of  the  Ul^.  cease-fire  request,  and  lays  a 
base  for  the  riots  and  for  future  renewal 
of  the  Arab  blood  feud  with  the  Israelis. 
What  the  Soviets  should  be  doing  to  dem- 
onstrate their  real  desire  for  peace  is  to 
persuade  their  friends  among  the  Arab 
nations  to  comply  with  the  UH.  cease- 
fire request  and  then  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  for  a  final  peace  solution. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
very  unwise  and  uncalled  for  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  de- 
spite temporary  termination  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Arab  nations,  will 
probably  still  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  tltantic  struggle  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  What  we 
must  seek  as  a  principal  objective  is  more 
than  an  armistice.  Rather  it  Is  a  perma- 
nent peace  where  Arabs  and  Israelis  can 
live  and  prosper  side  by  side,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  threat  of  conflagra- 
tion in  this  area  which  has  been  with  the 
world  for  the  past  20  years. 

U.S.  objectives  at  this  time  must  be 
clear  both  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  time,  let 
us  do  something  concrete  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  and  not  allow  what  is  won  at 
such  cost  to  be  lost  at  the  negotiating 
table — or  by  perfidy — and  let  us  work 
with  the  other  nations  who  will  work 
with  us  for  these  objectives,  encourag- 
ing the  holdouts  but  not  waiting  for 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  friendship 
with  the  Arab  people  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  being  dragged  down  by  their  hatred  or 
their  frustrations  which  could  prevent  us 
from  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  objectives  which  should  serve  as 
our  guide  must  now  be  stated.  I  outline 
them  as  I  see  them — and  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btuj]  that 
I  shall  not  be  long  in  doing  so : 

First.  The  Arabs  and  Israelis  must  Join 
together  and  negotiate  together  a  per- 
manent peace  to  succeed  any  truce  or  ar- 
mlstice  situation.  This  is  critically  im- 
portant. This  Is  the  most  important  thing 
I  have  to  say  today.  In  the  peace-seeking 
effort,  the  good  ofSces  of  the  United 
States— and  I  hope  and  pray  also  of  the 
Soviet  Union — acting  with  others,  should 
be  utilized  to  bring  the  parties  together 
and  to  effect  an  equitable  settlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  urgency  of  having  the  Soviet 
Union  participate. 

Vttal  to  such  a  settlement  must  be  the 
elimination  of  an  factors  which  have 
been  the  basis  for  conflict.  Including  the 
propaganda  which,  over  the  years,  has 
kept  emotions  for  war  at  a  high  pitch. 

Second.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  fostered  by  the  U.S.S.R.  which 


has  done  so  much  to  exacerbate  Near 
East  tensions. 

Third.  The  final  status,  location  and 
settlement  of  the  ftilestine-Arab  refu- 
gees, long  the  most  nettling  issue  in  the 
Near  East,  must  be  established.  The 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  UNWRRA — as  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
contributed  nothing — has  an  opportunity 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  Arab  refugee 
problem. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  guarantees  of 
the  integrity  of  the  states  of  the  Near 
East,  Including  the  securing  of  a  means 
effectively  to  control  and  fix  responsibil- 
ity for  Irregular  military  activities,  such 
as  guerrilla  raids,  which  inflict  harm 
upon  persons  or  property. 

Fifth.  Quarantees  must  be  secured, 
and  a  clear  means  for  enforcing  them 
instituted,  to  provide  free  and  Innocent 
passage  of  the  ships  of  all  nations 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

Sixth.  Blockades,  boycotts,  and  finy 
other  interdiction  of  free  and  peaceful 
commerce  among  nations  in  the  Near 
East  and  between  them  and  other  na- 
tions outside  the  area  must  be  prohibited. 

Seventh.  Safeguards  should  be  ob- 
tained against  the  destruction  of.  and 
outrages  to,  the  persons  and  property 
of  foreign  natiozuils  and  states,  their 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments. 
and  their  citizens  engaged  in  peaceful 
and  normal  pursuits. 

Eighth.  Finally,  let  us  at  long  last  be- 
gin a  major  economic  development  of  the 
Near  East  region,  one  of  the  poorest  and 
socially  most  depressed  in  the  world,  and 
let  us  work  with  thoee  in  the  region  who 
will  work  with  us  and  other  nations — 
Including  the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  will- 
really  to  accomplish  something. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish 
all  of  this,  of  course,  and  there  Is  much 
hatred  and  frustration  to  surmount,  but 
the  sooner  we  set  our  course  on  the  right 
road,  the  better. 

I  urge  that  our  Government  pursue 
these  objectives  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  sim- 
ilarly minded,  as  being  in  the  highest  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
perfidy  taught  by  President  Nasser  a 
decade  ago.  At  that  time,  under  world 
pressiues.  Israel  pulled  back  from  posi- 
tions it  had  gained  through  bloody  fight- 
ing, only  to  see  the  assurances  it  had 
received  as  to  its  security  and  freedom 
to  use  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  outraged  and  denied. 

A  final  observation.  On  May  23,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  clearly  stated  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  worU  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  freedom  of  Innocent  pas- 
sage through  the  Strait  of  Tlran  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  His  statement  of  that 
day  Justifiably  received  the  endorsement 
of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  indicated  by  the  addresses  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minority  leaders 
the  next  day.  and  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  some  subsequent  irijudl- 
cious  statements  by  State  Department 
spokesmen  had  cast  doubts  on  U.S.  policy 
and  intentions.  However.  I  commend  the 
President    for    having    set   the    record 


straight  and  setting  that  misunderstand- 
ing to  rest. 

We  have  the  right  to  assiune  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  United  States  on  May 
23.  As  one  Senator,  I  say  that  that  policy, 
if  Implemented,  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
I  feel  certain  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains in  favor  of  an  armistice,  or  a 
cease-fire,  but  I  also  feel  certain  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
want,  at  long  last,  the  implementation  of 
the  conditions  lor  a  permanent  peace  In 
the  Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  we  Just  will  not  go 
through  everything  we  have  gone 
through  this  week  and  last  week,  and 
then  accept  a  continuation  of  the  situa- 
tion which  inmiediately  preceded  the 
present  crisis — fi  situation  of  a  frustra- 
tion, hatred,  belligerence,  of  denial  of  the 
free  use  of  international  waters,  of 
threats  and  intimidation,  of  guerrilla 
raids,  boycotts,  and  blockades. 

I  say.  there  must  be  an  end  to  it. 

The  valor  of  the  Israel  Army  has  given 
us  an  opening.  Let  us  not  be  in  any  rush 
to  decide  this  matter.  For  aU  we  know,  if 
a  really  good  Job  is  done  in  the  Near 
East — and  the  Russians  know  it — it  may 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  what  is 
happening  in  Vietnam  as  well,  but  we 
cannot  have  any  "package  doal." 

Let  the  United  States  stand  resolute  In 
meeting  this  challenge  at  long  last,  and 
strike  a  real  blow  for  peace.  This  Is 
where  It  can  be  done.  This  is  where  we 
have  an  ally  that  knows  how  to  look  after 
itself.  This  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on 
the  positive  elements  in  the  situation  in 
the  Interests  of  world  peace. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  consider 
the  nomination  of  the  Ambassador  to 
Paraguay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Benlgno  C.  Hernandez,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Paraguay. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  the  President's 
nomination  of  Ben  Hernandez,  a  fellow 
New  Mexican,  as  Ambassador  to  Para- 
guay. The  nominee  is  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  his  duties  in  that  post  and 
carrying  them  out  well. 

While  he  does  not  have  formal  diplo- 
matic experience,  Mr.  Hernandez  has 
proven  himself  a  citizen  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  course  of  human  af- 
fairs. He  has  many  assets  in  his  favor— 
the  most  important  of  which  Is  to  do  a 
good  Job  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Her- 
nandez, who  is  of  Latin  descent,  has  full 
command  of  the  Spanish  language  and 


a  keen  interest  m  the  problems  of  these 
people. 

As  we  all  know  so  well  in  this  time  of 
strained  relations  and  broken  alliances 
In  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  mas- 
tery of  communication  1b  the  highest 
order  of  diplomacy.  Toward  that  end 
Ben  Hernandez  comes  to  this  body  with 
outstanding  recoounendations.  I  knew 
well  Benlgno  C.  Hernandez,  the  nomi- 
nee's father,  who  served  two  terms  In 
Congress.  I  commend  the  President  for 
giving  Mr.  Hernandez  and  other  Ameri- 
cans of  Spcuiish  and  Mexican  descent 
the  opportunity  of  serving  their  coimtry 
and  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  voice 
their  approval  today  of  the  President's 
fine  Judgment. 

AN    OUTSTAirolMC    NOMINATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  New  Mexican,  Ben 
C.  Hernandez,  who  has  been  nominated 
by  the  President  as  our  next  Ambassador 
to  Paraguay.  He  is  eminently  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  and  I  speak  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  this  man  over  a 
period  of  years. 

We  have  turned  the  comer  in  our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  in  recent  years.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  ambassadorships  were 
granted  piecemeal  to  parties  with  mini- 
mal qualifications. 

As  America's  role  has  grown  in  the 
world,  we  have  realized  that  our  diplo- 
mats must  match  the  nations  they  are 
accredited  to.  They  must  know  the  lan- 
guage and  be  "simpatico"  to  their  hosts. 
By  not  observing  this  rule  In  the  past, 
we  made  enemies  and  estranged  people 
from  the  very  beginning.  This  was  use- 
less damage  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Latin  America  has  begim  to  assume 
particular  Importsmce  in  recent  years  as 
the  geopolitical  wheel  of  the  world  has 
turned  in  a  great  arc.  New  realities  have 
replaced  old  ones.  New  philosophies  and 
generations  face  us  from  south  of  the 
border.  They  demand  fairer  treatment, 
imderstandlng.  and  an  effort  on  our  part 
to  reach  out  and  empathize  with  their 
desires.  Tills  we  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  the  nation  of  Para- 
guay. Landlocked,  settled  by  a  proud 
people  who  are  eager  to  exploit  their 
resources.  It  is  led  by  Alfredo  Stroessner, 
a  national  leader  who  demands  a  first- 
class  representative  of  this  country  to 
deal  with. 

Again,  I  wish  to  make  reference  to 
the  fact  that  new  and  rightful  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  giving  representa- 
tives of  all  the  diverse  groups  in  our 
society  a  chance  to  use  their  natural 
gifts  on  behalf  of  America  in  an  overseas 
capacity. 

Mr.  Hernandez  Is  of  Spanish-speaking 
descent.  How  horrified  so  many  of  us 
were  a  few  years  ago  to  read  that  our 
ambassadors  to  given  nations  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Hernandez,  a  lifelong 
student  of  Latin  affairs,  is  one  of  the 
best  qualified  men  in  the  entire  Spanish- 
speaking  oommimity  of  this  country. 

Although  not  a  formally  trained  diplo- 
mat, his  life  experience  more  than  makes 
up  for  tills.  A  graduate  of  DePaul  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago,  he  has  been  an  out- 


standing lawyer  in  New  Mexico  for  years. 
Active  in  civic  affairs,  he  is  a  key  figure 
with  the  Albuquerque  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

While  the  practice  of  law  has  qualified 
him  as  an  expert  counselor  and  negoti- 
ator, his  leadership  of  the  ACC  dty  gov- 
ernment reform  has  made  of  him  an 
astute  analyst  and  poUtical  observer. 

Sijeaking,  reading,  and  imderstandlng 
the  Spanish  language,  he  was  chosen 
during  World  War  n  to  train  Latin 
American  armed  forces.  This  deepened 
his  Latin  American  Interests. 

His  charming  wife,  also  fluent  in 
Spanish,  trained  as  a  social  worker  here 
in  Washington  at  Catholic  University. 
She  is  an  asset  to  him  in  every  way.  and 
would  grace  any  embassy  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States. 

His  interests  are  manifold,  reflecting 
his  ability  to  reach  into  many  fields  con- 
structively. A  member  of  Albuquerque's 
Urban  Renewal  Authority,  he  is  a  former 
ciialrman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

A  former  member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Board  of  Finance,  he  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Albuquerque  Chamlwr  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bataan  Memorial 
Hospital. 

On  the  national  scene  his  advice  and 
exp>ertise  are  sought  after.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Natlon{d  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity.  In  addition,  he  is  on  the  Upward 
Bound  Committee  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Com- 
mittee on  Rehabilitation. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  for  Ben  C.  Her- 
nandez has  truly  accomplished  much  for 
himself,  others,  and  our  country.  No  com- 
munity can  have  enough  men  of  his 
stripe.  Paraguay  and  our  national  service 
will  be  richer  for  his  contributions.  Al- 
buquerque and  New  Mexico  will  miss  his 
presence,  ability,  and  constructive 
thought. 

A  man  who  puts  country  and  perform- 
ance above  petty  considerations  of  all 
kinds,  he  is  the  best  tjTpe  of  "new"  am- 
bassador our  coimtry  should  send  forth 
to  the  vital  nations  of  the  south. 

We  can  do  no  less.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Ben  C.  Hernandez  of  Albuquerque  will 
soon  he  our  new  Ambassador  to  Para- 
guay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Covey  T.  Oliver,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Em  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  Porei^  Service  ofBcer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  en 
bloc  of  certain  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar which  have  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  their 
consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  ncHnlnations  of 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  n<Mninations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  ccoisideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE   UPPER  GREAT  LAKES 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Up- 
per Great  Lakes  Regional  Coms^ssion 
offers  new  hope  for  a  life  of  progress  and 
opportunity  for  the  residents  of  the 
northern  sections  of  our  three  States. 

Plans  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission to  bring  all  the  resources  of  our 
three  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  on  the  special  problems  of 
the  north  date  from  the  highly  success- 
ful Land  and  People  Conference  which 
was  held  in  Duluth  in  September  1963. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  persuade 
the  late  President  Kennedy  to  keynote 
that  ccNoference. 

After  the  delegates  to  the  Duluth  Con- 
ference suggested  the  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent commission,  we  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  prepared  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. First,  I  offered  this  concept  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Appalachia  bill. 
We  finally  succeeded  in  enacting  it  as 
an  amendment  to  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Since  then,  the  President  has  appolzU«d 
a  Federal  Cochairman,  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational work  has  been  done,  and 
the  Commission,  at  long  last,  is  ready 
to  begin  work. 

I  think  it  is  helpful  to  review  the  goals 
we  had  in  mind  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. They  were  lofty  goals.  We  wanted 
to  correct  the  historic  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  our  northern 
areas;  to  develop  the  northland  as  a  land 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  live  there 
and  as  a  treasured  place  to  visit  for  mil- 
lions more,  and  to  enable  tills  vast  sec- 
tion to  become  a  full  partner  in  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  our  States  and  our 
Nation. 

Now  the  Commission  must  decide  pre- 
cisely how  to  work  toward  these  lofty 
goals. 

FBOCXDUSX  IS  SUOilBn'KU 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  want  to  first,  define  the  prin- 
cipal problems  and  opportunities  which 
confront  the  north;  second,  determine 
the  best  way  to  meet  these  challenges; 
third,  mobilize  all  existing  local.  State, 
and  Federal  programs  and  agencies 
wliich  are  available  to  work  on  these 
problems;  and,  fourth,  recommend  new 
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tegislatlmi.  both  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level,  to  accomplish  what  cannot 
be  done  under  existing  law. 

Most,  of  all.  I  feel  I  should  emphasize 
that  the  program  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Commission  should  be  an  action 
program,  not  a  study  program.  The  north 
has  been  studied  to  death.  Its  residents, 
who  have  faced  a  host  of  economic  prob- 
lems ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Action  should  never  be  taken,  of 
course,  without  careful  deliberation.  But 
the  wealth  of  available  material  should 
enable  the  Commission  to  make  this  pre- 
liminary study  period  quite  brief. 

For  instance,  our  State  has  spent  the 
last  6  years  or  so  developing  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  plan,  with  a  special 
section  on  recreational  development.  The 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Wolf  River 
Planning  Commission  have  done  con- 
siderable planning  and  could  be  of  ma- 
jor assistance. 

It  would  seem  that  what  the  north  now 
needs,  rather  than  prolonged  study  and 
extensive  research,  is  a  review  of  the 
great  amoimt  of  excellent  data  and 
planning  recommendations  already  com- 
pleted, and  then  a  bold,  action  program 
designed  to  show  results. 

Because  of  my  lifelong  involvement 
in  northern  Wisconsin  and  because  of 
my  role  in  preparing  and  enacting  the 
legislation  to  establish  the  Upper  Oreat 
Lakes  Commission.  I  feel  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  ^>ell  out  my  own  views 
on  what  the  problems  are  and  what  solu- 
tions are  available. 

FBOBIXBCS  ABK  APMBXMT 

The  surface  proMons  of  the  north  are 
quite  obvious.  In  much  of  the  region. 
PWUlation  Is  declining.  Expressed  in  its 
simplest  terms,  this  means  that  the  north 
spends  a  great  deal  of  its  time  and  money 
educating  Its  children,  only  to  lose  them 
to  the  larger  cities  farther  south. 

Unemployment,  while  not  critical  In 
some  parts  of  the  region,  is  nevertheless 
a  much  more  serious  problem  in  the 
north  than  elsewhere. 

Even  more  serious  is  tmderemploy- 
ment— capaUe  people  working  at  Jobs 
beneath  their  abilities,  others  working  at 
wage  scales  well  below  what  they  might 
earn  tar  comparaMe  work  elsewhere. 

Small  busineflses  face  many  similar 
problems — ^low  business  volumes  and  low 
profit  margins. 

Beneath  these  surface  problems  lie 
deeiHseated,  long-term  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  north's  original  resoiirce  was 
timber.  It  was  vltrually  destroyed 
through  reddess  misuse  early  in  this 
century.  We  learned  a  great  deal  from 
tills  tragic  experience,  and  the  land  is 
now  largely  reforested,  but  the  economic 
problems  caused  by  that  squandering  of 
a  basic  resource  and  the  destruction  of 
the  economy  which  resulted  still  trouble 
us  today. 

Next,  we  naively  thought  that  "the 
plow  wotild  follow  the  axe,"  and  we 
turned  whole  sections  of  the  deforested 
north  over  to  feoming.  Much  of  the  land 
was  unsuited  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
still  face  a  tremendous  number  of  prob- 
lems related  to  agriculture  in  the  north. 


Another  great  resource  was  Iron  ore. 
With  this  resource,  the  north  has  made 
a  mighty  contribution  to  the  industrial 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  has  helped  to 
win  two  World  Wars.  But  the  old  iron 
ore  resource  Is  iwindllng.  Wisconsin's 
mines  have  closed,  causing  substantial 
unemployment  and  dislocation.  New 
technologies  offer  new  hope,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  iron  ore  mining  will  ever 
again  play  the  dominant  role  In  the 
economy  of  the  north  which  it  has  played 
in  some  years  past.  This  has  a  great  effect 
on  the  closely  related  railroad  industry. 

Another  important  resource  for  the 
north  is  its  fish.  Here  again,  major  eco- 
nomic problems  have  been  experienced, 
largely  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
lake  trout  fishery  by  the  sea  lamprey. 
HOPE  ro«  THB  rtrrunK 

This  brief  review  of  the  problems  of 
the  north — ^which  Is  spelled  out  in  full 
detail  in  the  plans  and  studies  I  referred 
to  earlier — points  to  fairly  obvious  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  make  this  region 
a  full  partner  in  our  general  economic 
progress. 

The  program  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  I  laid  down  at  the  Com- 
mission's first  meeting  on  April  11,  1966. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  of  the 
principles  and  suggestions  are  already 
being  reflected  in  the  various  State  pro- 
grams. 

The  hope  for  the  north  rests  in  care- 
fully planned  development  in  three 
areas:  recreation,  agriculture,  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  task  of  this  Commission  Is  not 
only  to  help  organize  and  promote  such 
development  but  to  make  certain  that 
this  time  it  is  coordinated,  so  that  we 
do  not  accomplish  one  form  of  develop- 
ment at  the  expense  of  others.  No  one 
form  of  development  will  accomplish 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  for  the 
north.  We  need  all  three,  and  they  must 
be  carefully  balanced. 

Considering  the  nationwide  economic 
trend,  I  think  that  recreation  offers  tre- 
mendous potential  advantages  to  the 
north.  Tourism  and  recreation  already  is 
big  business  in  Wisconsin.  It  puts  from 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  into  our  State  economy. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  number 
of  excellent  projects  all  designed  and 
ready  to  go  to  provide  a  tremendous  as- 
sist to  our  northern  recreational  econ- 
omy. 

The  enactment  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
Nationcd  Lakeshore  bill  would  give 
northern  Wisconsin  one  truly  outstand- 
ing, nationally  known  park  which  would 
attract  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists  and  generate  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  in  new  income.  It  is  strategically 
located  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
our  three  States.  This  bill  is  at  the  de- 
cisive stage.  I  hope  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Commission  win  work  for  its 
prompt  enactment. 

The  creation  of  a  St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Riverway,  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  Wolf  River  in  a  naw  national  wild 
rivers  system,  would  give  northern  Wis- 
consin two  more  outstanding  recreational 
attractions.  These  three  bills  could  pass 
yet  this  year,  with  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
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sion,  and  I  urge  the  Commission  to  give 
these  programs  high  priority. 

Also  ready  for  final  action  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year  is  the  National  Hiking 
Trail  bill,  which  includes— for  study  pur- 
poses— a  North  Country  Trail,  crtjssixig 
all  three  of  our  States.  This  bill  also 
would  seem  to  merit  priority  action  by 
the  commission. 

The  three  individual  States  should 
also  develop  their  own  hiking  trail  sys- 
tems, to  provide  at  very  low  cost  the  kind 
of  recreational  opportunity  which  is 
becoming  Increasingly  popular  with  the 
American  public. 

SMALL  CRAIT  HARBORS 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Re- 
source Development,  in  1964  and  1965, 
prepared  comprehensive  plans  for  de- 
velopment of  small  craft  harbors  of 
refuge  on  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan. 
Green  Bay,  and  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
was  contemplated  that  Federal  funds 
would  pay  half  the  cost.  State  motor  fuel 
taxes  one-fourth,  and  local  government 
one-fourth.  These  harbors  would  provide 
a  great  assist  to  the  development  of  rec- 
reational boating  in  the  north,  and 
would  give  a  number  of  our  communi- 
ties a  facility  around  which  to  base  ex- 
panded tourist  development.  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  review  these  detailed 
plans  and  make  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  them. 

Sport  fishing  offers  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  expansion  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
The  return  of  the  lake  trout  in  LcUu  Su- 
perior, and  the  stocking  of  cohoe  salmon. 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  a 
vigorous  sport  fishery  in  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior.  I  hope  the  Commission  will 
explore  ways  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  opportunity. 

Needless  to  say.  we  will  never  win  the 
economic  dividends  of  recreational  de- 
velopment if  we  destroy  the  water  re- 
soiu-ces  on  which  so  much  of  our  tourist 
industry  is  based.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Commission  will  give 
serious  attention  to  Joint,  interstate 
action  to  meet  the  water  pollution 
problem. 

A  revitallzation  of  the  entire  trans- 
portation system  of  the  North  should  be 
undertaken.  Long-range  plans  can  in- 
clude truck  highways  and  major  airport 
Improvements.  More  immediate  and  less 
cosUy  short-range  plans  should  Include 
access  roads,  scenic  roads,  improvement 
of  smaller  airports  in  many  places.  The 
point  is  that  the  whole  transport  system 
needs  to  be  updated  and  upgraded. 

THE   KELSON  AMXNDMXirr 

Wherever  possible,  I  think  the  Com- 
mission would  be  wise  to  take  advantage 
of  existing  programs  which  can  be  ex- 
panded or  used  more  effectively  to  help 
this  area. 

For  example,  the  program  which  Is 
caUed  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  provides  Federal 
fluids  to  hire  chronically  unemployed 
adults  on  conservation  and  beautiflca- 
Uon  projects.  Last  year  two  projects 
totaling  nearly  $1  million  were  carried 
out  in  Wisconsin  under  this  program. 
Imaginatively  used,  it  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  Immediate  employment  for 
northern  Wisconsin  residents  plus  valu- 
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able  work  in  improving  the  recreational 
facilities  to  attract  more  tourists. 

Nelson  amendment  workers  could 
carry  out  some  of  the  programs  of  stream 
improvement,  for  instance,  which  have 
been  requested  by  a  number  of  town 
boards  in  the  area.  This  could  protect  a 
basic  resource,  improve  fishing,  and  stim- 
ulate the  tourist  industry. 

RECREATION  AND  INSUBTRT 

The  need  for  coordinated  action  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
projects  affect  both  recreational  and  in- 
dustrial development. 

For  instance,  before  many  of  the  small 
communities  in  this  region  can  be  prop- 
erly developed  for  either  recreation  or 
Industry,  they  should  install  suitable 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  Zoning  ordi- 
nances also  are  vital.  Comprehensive 
community  planning  Is  needed. 

At  a  statewide  conference  which  I 
organized  in  Ashland  last  June,  it  was 
agreed  that  such  basic  planning  and  com- 
munity involvement  projects  must  be 
carefully  considered  well  in  advance  of 
any  sudden  burst  of  recreational  or  in- 
dustrial development.  If  this  is  not  done, 
some  of  our  most  scenic  rural  areas  and 
most  charming  small  communities  could 
be  spoiled  and  their  potential  for  further 
growth  seriously  damaged.  The  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Commission  can  be  very 
helpful  in  guiding  our  communities  in 
this  kind  of  planning,  and  advise  them  in 
obtaining  the  basic  facilities  needed  for 
a  better  future. 

Another  matter  which  affects  both  rec- 
reational and  Industrial  development  Is 
the  matter  of  capital  and  credit.  We  need 
imaginative  new  sources  of  financing  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  recreational  and 
industrial  expansion  which  is  antici- 
pated. I  have  submitted  legislation  to 
provide  new  sources  of  low-cost,  long- 
term  Federal  loans  for  the  resort  indus- 
try. The  Commission  might  want  to  re- 
view the  financial  assistance  now  avail- 
able from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  to  see  how  these  programs 
could  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the 
north  and  what  new  programs  are 
needed. 

In  connection  with  this,  pilot  programs 
should  be  started  which  will  prove  the 
benefltB  of  lake  renewal.  The  push  of 
population  for  more  recreational  areas 
necessitates  our  being  a  step  ahead  of 
the  demand. 

ASSETS  or  THE  NORTH 

Our  hope  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment to  the  north  seems  to  rest  on  re- 
cruiting or  devek>ping  those  Industries 
which  need  abundant  quantities  of  the 
resources  we  have  there — fresh  water, 
land,  and  forest  products. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  our  No.  1  national  research 
center,  should  be  a  valuable  ally  to  the 
Commission  in  probing  this  new  frontier. 

The  Commission  might  want  to  set  up  a 
special  conunlttee  on  the  forest  products 
Indjstry,  to  seek  ways  to  bring  about 
quick  economic  expansion  in  this  indus- 
try which  spreads  all  across  the  north- 
ern sections  of  the  three  States  and 
Which  involves  a  large  number  of  workers. 

This  is  an  industry  where  special  train- 


ing programs,  assistance  in  obtaining 
capital,  or  suggestions  for  new  products 
could  have  an  immediate  stimulating 
effect. 

In  connection  with  that,  the  Commis- 
sion should  examine  closely  the  possi- 
bilities and  economic  feasibility  of  timber 
stand  improvement  and  inventory. 

Finally,  we  must  give  our  major  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  which  is  still  one 
of  the  basic  elements  of  the  economy  and 
always  will  be. 

In  an  area  with  special  soil  and 
climate  problems,  expert  technical  as- 
sistance such  as  can  be  provided  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Soil  surveys,  pasture  im- 
provement projects,  assistance  in  setting 
up  marketing  procedures,  and  similar 
projects  offer  special  hope  to  the 
marginal  fanner  of  the  north. 

PLANT    MATKRLiLS    CENTER 

I  would  also  strongly  urge  that  a  plant 
materials  center  be  established  In  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region.  These  centers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  develop  plants  which  are 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions of  a  particular  area.  These  plants, 
in  turn,  are  used  for  stabilizing  sand 
dunes,  roadbanks  and  streambanks  as 
well  as  for  a  wide  variety  of  conservation 
measures.  Research  activity  at  these 
centers  Involves  both  adapting  existing 
plants  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
of  the  area  and  developing  and  breeding 
new  species  of  plants  which  can  survive 
in  a  given  environment. 

A  plant  material  center  would  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  State  experiment 
stations  and  State  conservation  depart- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  there  is  not 
a  plant  materials  center  producing 
plants  for  the  climate  and  soil  conditions 
encountered  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
States.  The  development  of  such  a  center 
is  consistent  with  the  development  of  the 
recreational  and  outdoor  resources  of  the 
region. 

In  order  to  complete  the  necessary  re- 
source inventory  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region,  I  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion give  strong  support  to  Increased 
soil  survey  activity  In  the  area.  Soil  sur- 
veys provide  valuable  information  re- 
garding uses  of  soil  for  urban  develop- 
ment, for  zoning,  for  taxation,  for  agri- 
culture, for  forestry  and  for  handling 
sewage  from  household  septic  tanks. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  strong  program  of 
cooperation  between  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Soil  Survey  Division 
of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  is  evolving.  In  Washburn 
County,  for  example,  the  SCS  is  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  survey  while  the  State  survey 
is  concentrating  on  detailed  surveying 
and  research  around  lakes  to  determine 
the  effects  of  development  and  use.  Such 
a  cooperative  program  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  complete  inventory  of  the  soil 
resources  of  that  particular  coimty. 

A    WISE    INVESTMENT 

Finally,  let  me  say  something  about  the 
particular  cost  of  these  and  other  pro- 
posals which  will  come  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

Our  States  and  our  Nation  suffer  If 
vast  areas  are  allowed  to  remain  in  an 
economic  state  where  they  perform  far 


below  their  potential.  Some  sections  of 
the  northland  must  now  be  subsidized 
in  one  way  or  another  by  other  sections 
of  the  State.  The  continued  drain  of  tal- 
ented young  people  from  these  vast  rural 
areas  to  our  already  crowded  cities  is 
not  good  for  anyone. 

We  must  quickly  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  devek>p  our  rural 
areas  as  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  place 
to  live,  to  work,  and  to  play.  These  areas 
represent  the  futiupe  of  our  State  and 
Nation,  because  they  are  the  areas  where 
the  greatest  growth  of  the  future  must 
occur.  We  must  see  to  it  that  that  growth 
and  development  is  carefully  planned  and 
creatively  channeled — for  the  sake  of  the 
people  who  now  live  in  those  areas,  for 
the  greater  number  who  will  live  there  in 
the  future  and  for  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  as  a  citizen  of 
Wisconsin  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Great  Lakes  Problems  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators, 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  the  Commission,  I  am  sure  that  my 
Senate  colleagues  from  the  Midwest 
sincerely  desire  to  do  so  also. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  up- 
per Great  Lakes  today  in  exploring  some 
of  the  programs  that  we  hope  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission  will 
be  implementing  in  the  coming  session.  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  subject  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subccnnmlttee  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators 
which  handles  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  he  has  been  a  forceful  and 
articulate  spokesman  in  championing  the 
cause  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  now 
as  Senator,  he  has  worked  hard  to  bring 
into  reality  the  concept  of  regicmal  plan- 
ning that  is  embodied  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Commission.  I  know  he  was  grati- 
fied when  UUe  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
was  signed  Into  law,  for  this  is  a  plan  he 
has  worked  very  hsu-d  to  bring  into  being. 

As  Senators  from  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  CoDunission,  we,  of  course,  are 
concerned  with  the  programs  that  tiie 
Commission  will  be  submitting  to  Con- 
gress later  in  this  session.  We  included 
and  supported  UUe  V  in  the  bill  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fostering  regional 
planning.  Even  before  the  bill  was  signed 
into  law,  we  petitioned  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  area  as  a  regional  commission 
imder  title  V  of  the  act.  We  did  this 
because  we  realized  the  uniqueness  of  the 
area  and  its  suitability  for  designation 
as  a  regional  commission.  We  also  res- 
ized that  only  by  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  this  area  achieve  its  potential. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  my  fel- 
low Senators,  we  have  all  come  to  tiie 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  action.  The  Commission's  own  rec- 
ord shows  that  there  are  761  studies — 
State,  Federal,  and  private  studies — 
dealing  with  this  area.  We  do  not  need 
more  studies.  We  know  what  has  to  be 
done.  The  time  has  come  to  do  11 

I  am  heartened  by  the  spedflc  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  offered  thus  far  by 
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my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  I  would 
like  to  request  sane  programs  that  would 
be  particularly  iu>proprlate  with  respect 
to  Minnesota. 

First  of  all,  we  need  a  massive  effort 
to  Improve  the  transportation  facilities. 
In  this  I  Include  roads,  expressways,  air- 
ports, and  Increased  use  of  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves. 

I  urge  that  the  Commission  undertake 
cmstructlon  of  a  range  highway  In  the 
State  of  BClnnesota.  This  road  would  link 
the  entire  Iron  range  of  the  State.  It 
would  go  from  Ely,  Minn.,  to  Cohasset, 
connecting  the  dtles  of  Virginia,  Hlb- 
bing,  and  the  other  Industrial  cities  of 
the  area. 

This  iB  most  important,  since  copper- 
nickel  mining  will  soon  begin  near  JSy, 
and  the  other  sitles  Involved  are  con- 
structtng  taconlte  plants.  In  order  to 
promote  this  development,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  adequate  road  system  to 
handle  industrial  traffic  and  reach  the 
existing  and  potential  recreational  fa- 
cilities of  the  area. 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  In 
the  region  Is  the  absence  of  adequate 
highway  facilities  to  transport  agricul- 
tural products  from  western  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  to  Duluth.  I  hope  the 
regional  development  program  will  In- 
clude a  good  highway  from  Fargo  to 
Duluth,  to  help  In  the  development  of 
the  Duluth  port.  In  addition,  we  need 
new  farm-to-market  roads.  Improvement 
of  U.S.  Highway  2  across  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota,  development  of  access 
roads  to  our  many  recreational  areas, 
and  establishment  of  a  roadside  park 
system. 

Just  as  road  construction  Is  Important, 
we  also  must  work  to  create  new  air- 
ports and  Improve  the  ones  we  have  al- 
ready. Only  by  making  the  northern 
area  more  accessible  to  Industry  and 
tourists  can  we  Improve  the  region.  We 
must  also  consider  the  role  that  the  Port 
of  Duluth  can  play  In  the  development 
of  Oie  region.  We  must  look  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  the  port  facilities 
so  that  the  port  can  truly  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  great  ports  in  the  world. 

The  timber  Industry  and  the  com- 
meroial  fishing  industry  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  economy  of  the  region 
back  in  the  1940's,  but  this  role  has  de- 
clined, and  we  must  look  to  revitalizing 
these  two  great  Industries. 

We  must  make  sure  this  region  fully 
develops  Its  potential  as  a  tourist  area. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  roads.  We  must  do  tWs,  and 
we  have  to  create  more  recreational 
areas  and  improve  the  ones  we  already 
have. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  we  develop  in- 
dustries to  diversify  the  economy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  further  strengthening  of 
the  taconlte  industry.  This  Includes  re- 
search Into  the  further  treatment  of  low- 
grade  ores.  We  must  also  see  to  it  that 
this  related  economic  development  Is 
aided  by  trained  manpower  through  the 
development  of  more  vocational-educa- 
tional schools  to  serve  these  fledgling 
Industries. 

Ta  addition  to  these  items,  we  caimot 
forge  some  of  our  already  basic  concerns. 
We  must  guarantee  adeqtiate  health  fa- 
cUltlee  for  the  area.  We  must  protect 
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our  natural  beauty  by  seeing  to  It  that 
we  continue  to  fight  water  pollution  and 
promote  local  beautlflcatlon  projects. 
These  things  we  must  do. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
things  which  I  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  undertake.  As  Senators  of  this 
area,  we  know  that  this  development  can 
take  place.  We  solicit  the  help  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Obngress  in  bring- 
ing the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  into 
the  real  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 


"NOT    BACKWARD    TO    BELUGER- 
ENCY   BUT   FORWARD   TO   PEACE" 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  Israel's  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Abba  Eban,  de- 
livered before  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
a  speech  which,  in  my  opinion,  history 
will  rank  among  the  great  classics  of 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  Eban  began  his  presentation  by 
outlining  the  many  dangers  that  con- 
fronted Israel  on  all  its  frontiers  at  the 
point  where  the  current  hostilities  be- 
gan. Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the  key 
passages  from  this  portion  of  his  elo- 
quent address: 

An  army,  greater  than  any  force  ever  as- 
sembled In  Slnal,  had  massed  agalost  Israel's 
southern  frontier.  Egypt  had  dismissed  the 
United  Nations  forces  which  symbolized  the 
International  Interest  In  the  maintenance 
of  peace  In  our  region.  Nasser  had  provoca- 
tively brought  Ave  Infantry  divisions  and 
two  armoured  divisions  up  to  our  very 
gates— 60,000  men  and  900  tanks  were  poised 
to  move  .  .  . 

There  was  peril  for  Israel  wherever  It 
looked.  Its  manpower  ba4  been  hastily  mo- 
bilized. Its  economy  aad  commerce  were 
beating  with  feeble  pulse.  Its  streets  were 
dark  and  empty.  There  was  an  apocalyptic 
air  of  approaching  peril.  And  Israel  faced 
this  danger  alone  .  .  . 

Now  there  co\Ud  be  no  doubt  about  what 
was  Intended  for  us.  With  my  very  ears  I 
heard  President  Nassw's  speech  on  28  May. 
He  said: 

"We  Intend  to  open  a  general  assault 
against  Israel.  This  will  be  total  war.  Our 
baste  aim  Is  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

Nasser  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
aggression  he  has  practiced  and  the 
larger  aggression  he  had  planned  against 
Israel.  The  amazing  victories  scored  by 
the  Israel  forces  in  recant  days  have  not 
merely  insured  the  survival  of  Israel — 
they  have  served  the  cause  of  all  free- 
dom-loving nations  by  putting  an  end, 
once  and  for  all,  to  Nasser's  antl- Western 
regime,  to  his  pro-Soviet  Intrigues,  to 
his  meddling  and  subversion  in  other 
African  countries,  to  his  hate-mongering 
propaganda,  to  his  unbridled  expansion- 
ism. 

Foreign  Minister  Eban  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  UJ*.  Security  Council  did  not 
call  for  vengeance.  Nor  did  he  cry  "Woe 
to  the  vanquished."  Instead,  he  appealed 
to  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  for  peace. 

Israel  In  recent  days  has  proved  Its  stead- 
fastness and  vigor — 

He  said. 

It  Is  now  wlUlng  to  dtmonstrate  Its  In- 
stinct for  peace.  Let  us  build  a  new  system 
of  relationships  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
old.  Let  us  discern  across  the  darkness  the 
Tlslon  of  a  better  and  a  brighter  dawn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  Insert  into  the  Rkcord  the  full 
text  of  Foreign  Minister  Aba  Eban's  his- 
toric statement  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Not   Backwabo   to   Bioxigkkknct   bttt  Ko»- 

WAXO   TO    PKACK 

(Text  of  the  address  by  Israel's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Abba  Eban,  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  on  June  6.  1967.) 
Mr.    President:    I    have    Just    come   from 
Jerusalem  to  tell  the  Security  Council  that 
Israel,  by  Its  independent  effort  and  sacri- 
fice, has  passed  from  serious  danger  to  suc- 
cessful resistance. 

Two  days  ago  Israel's  condition  caused 
much  concern  across  the  humaue  and 
friendly  world.  Israel  had  reached  a  sombre 
hour.  Let  me  try  to  evoke  the  point  at  wblcb 
our  fortunes  stood. 

An  army,  greater  than  any  force  ever  as- 
sembled in  Slnal,  had  massed  against  Israel's 
southern  frontier.  Egypt  had  dismissed  the 
Umted  Nations  forces  which  symbolized  the 
International  interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  our  region.  Nasser  had  provocatively 
brought  five  Infantry  divisions  and  two 
armoured  divisions  up  to  our  very  gates; 
80.000  men  and  900  tanks  were  poised  to 
move. 

PLAN  TO  ENCntCLE  ISRAEL 

A  special  striking  force  comprising  an  ar- 
moured division  with  at  least  200  tanks,  was 
concentrated  against  Elath  at  the  Negev** 
southern  tip.  Here  was  a  clear  design  to  cut 
the  southern  Negev  off  from  the  main  body  of 
our  State.  For  Egypt  had  openly  proclaimed 
that  Elath  did  not  form  part  of  Israel  and 
had  predicted  that  Israel  Itself  would  soon 
expire.  The  proclamation  was  empty;  the 
prediction  now  lies  in  ruin.  While  the  main 
brunt  of  the  hostile  threat  was  focussed  on 
the  southern  front,  an  alarming  plan  of  en- 
circlement w«s  under  way.  With  ESgypt's  ini- 
tiative and  guidance,  Israel  was  already  being 
strangled  In  Its  maritime  approaches  to  the 
whole  eastern  half  of  the  world.  For  sixteen 
years,  Israel  had  been  Illicitly  denied  passage 
In  the  Suez  Canal,  despite  the  Security 
Council's  decision  of  1  September  1961.  And 
now  the  creative  enterprise  of  ten  patient 
years  which  had  opened  an  international 
route  across  the  Strait  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  had  been  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
choked.  Israel  was  and  la  breathing  with  only 
a  single  lung. 

Jordan  bad  been  intimidated  against  its 
better  interest  into  Joining  a  defence  pact. 
It  is  not  a  defence  pact  at  all:  It  is  an  ag- 
gressive pact,  of  which  I  saw  the  conse- 
quences with  my  own  eyes  yesterday  in  the 
shells  falling  upon  Institutions  of  health 
and  culture  In  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  Every 
house  and  street  In  Jerusalem  came  into  the 
range  of  fire  as  a  result  of  Jordan's  adher- 
ence to  this  pact;  So  also  did  the  crowded. 
and  pathetically  narrow  coastal  strip  in 
which  so  much  of  Israel's  life  and  popula- 
tion is  concentrated. 

Iraqi  troops  reinforced  Jordanian  units  in 
areas  Immediately  facing  vital  and  vulner- 
able Israel  communication  centres.  Expedi- 
tionary forces  from  Algeria  and  Kuwait  bad 
reached  Egyptian  territory.  Nearly  all  the 
Egyptian  forces  which  had  been  attempting 
the  conquest  of  the  Yemen  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  coming  assault  upon  Israel- 
Syrian  units.  Including  artillery,  overlooked 
the  Israeli  villages  In  the  Jordan  Valley.  Ter- 
rorist troops  came  regularly  Into  our  terri- 
tory to  kill,  plunder  and  set  off  explosions; 
The  most  recent  occasion  was  five  days  ago. 
pxaiL  coNraoNTXD  leajua.  au.  Aaotrin> 
In  short,  there  was  perU  for  Israel 
wherever  It  looked.  Its  manpower  had  been 
hastily  mobilized.  Its  economy  and  com- 
merce were  beating  with   feeble  pulse.  Its 
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streets  were  dark  and  empty.  There  was  an 
apocalyptic  air  of  approachmg  peril.  And  Is- 
rael faced  this  danger  alone. 

But  not  entirely  alone.  We  were  buoyed 
up  by  an  unforgettable  surge  of  public  sym- 
pathy across  the  world.  Friendly  Govern- 
ments expressed  the  rather  ominous  hope 
that  Israel  wotxld  manage  "to  live".  But  the 
dominant  theme  of  our  condition  was  danger 
and  solitude. 

Now  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  what 
was  Intended  for  us.  With  my  very  ears  I 
heard  President  Nasser's  speech  on  28  May. 
He  said: 

"We  intend  to  open  a  general  assault 
against  Israel.  This  wlU  be  toUl  war.  Our 
basic  aim  Is  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

On  2  June,  the  Egyptian  Commander  In 
Slnal,  General  Murtagl,  published  his  order 
of  the  day,  calling  on  bis  troops  to  wage  a 
war  of  destruction  against  Israel.  Here,  then. 
was  a  systematic,  overt,  proclaimed  design 
at  polltlcide.  the  murder  of  a  State. 

The  policy,  the  arms,  the  men  had  all  been 
brought  together.  And  the  State  thus 
threatened  with  collective  assassination  was 
Itself  the  last  sanctuary  of  people  which  had 
seen  six  million  of  Its  sons  exterminated  by 
a  more  powerful  dictator  two  decades  before. 

BLOCKADE    COULO    NOT    BE    PASSIVELT    SUrrXaZD 

The  question  then  widely  asked  in  Israel 
^nd  across  the  world  was  whether  we  had 
not  already  gone  beyond  the  utmost  point 
of  danger.  Was  there  any  precedent  in  wM'ld 
history,  for  example,  for  a  nation  passively 
to  suffer  the  blockade  of  its  only  southern 
port,  involving  nearly  aU  its  vital  fuel,  when 
such  acts  of  war.  legally  and  Internationally 
have  always  Invited  resUtance?  Thla  was  a 
most  unusual  patience.  It  existed  because 
we  had  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  some  of 
the  maritime  States  that  we  give  them  scope 
to  concert  their  efforts  In  order  to  find  an 
International  solution  which  would  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  free  passage  In  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  for  ships  of  all  naUons  and  of  all 
flags. 

As  we  pursued  this  avenue  of  international 
solution  we  wished  the  world  to  have  no 
doubt  about  ova  readiness  to  exhaust  every 
prospect,  however  fragile,  of  a  diplomatic 
solution.  And  some  of  the  prospects  that 
were  suggested  were  very  fragUe  Indeed. 

ISRAEL'S    MABOm    OF   BBCmrrT    DIMXKISRXD 

But  as  time  went  on  there  was  no  doubt 
that  our  margin  of  gmieral  security  was  be- 
coming smaUer  and  smaller.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  5  June,  when  Egyptian  forces 
engaged  us  by  air  and  land,  bombarding  the 
viUages  of  Klssuflm,  Nahal-Oe  and  Eln 
Hasheloaha  we  knew  that  our  limit  of  safety 
had  been  reached  and  perhaps  passed.  In 
accordance  with  ita  Inherent  right  of  self- 
defence  as  formulated  In  Article  61  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  Israel  responded 
defensively  In  full  strength.  Never  In  the 
history  of  nations  has  armed  force  been  used 
In  a  more  righteous  or  compelling  cause. 

Even  when  engaged  with  Egyptian  forces 
we  still  hoped  to  conUln  the  conflict.  Egypt 
*««  overtly  bent  on  our  destruction  but  we 
•till  hoped  that  others  would  not  Join  the 
aggreeslon.  Prime  MlnUter  Eshkol,  who  for 
weeks  had  carried  the  heavy  burden  of  calcu- 
lation and  decision,  published  and  conveyed 
s  message  to  other  neighbouring  States  pro- 
elaimlng : 

"We  shall  not  attack  any  ooimtry  unless 
It  opens  war  on  us.  Even  now,  when  the 
mortars  speak,  we  have  not  given  up  our 
quest  for  peace.  We  ttrtve  to  repel  all  menace 
or  terrorism  and  any  danger  of  aggression 
to  ensure  our  sectulty  and  our  legitimate 
rights." 

ISXAEL  RAD  NO  DXSIBB  TO  nTAMS  CONIXICT 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  contain  the  conflict,  I  yesterday  In- 
cited General  Bull,  the  Chairman  of  the 
mice  Supervision  Organization,  to  Inform 
tne  heads  of  the  Jordanian  State  that  Israel 


had  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict  beyond 
the  unfortunate  dimensions  that  it  had 
already  assumed  and  that  If  Israel  were  not 
attacked  by  Jordan,  It  would  not  attack  and 
would  act  only  In  self-defence.  It  reached 
my  ears  that  this  message  had  been  duly  and 
faithfully  conveyed  and  received.  Neverthe- 
less, Jordan  decided  to  Join  the  Egyptian 
posture  against  Israel  and  opened  artUlery 
attacks  across  the  whole  frontier.  Including 
Jerusalem.  Those  attacks  are  stlU  In  progress. 
To  the  appeal  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  to 
avoid  any  further  extension  of  the  conflict. 
Syria  answered  at  12:20  yesterday  morning 
by  bombing  Meglddo  from  the  air  and  bomb- 
ing Deganya  at  12:40  with  artillery  Are  and 
kibbutz  Bin  Hamifrats  and  Koordanl  with 
long-range  guns.  But  Jordan  embso-ked  on  a 
much  more  total  assault  by  artillery  and  air- 
craft along  the  entire  front  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Jerusalem,  to  whose  dangerous  and 
noble  ordeal  yesterday  I  can  bear  personal 
witness. 

HSAVT   BOMBARDMENT  OP   ISKAEL'S   CAPFTAL. 
JEXCBALEM 

There  has  been  bombing  of  houses;  There 
has  been  a  hit  on  the  great  new  National 
Museum  of  Art;  There  has  been  a  hit  on  the 
University  and  on  Shaare  Tsedek,  the  flrst 
hoepiui  ever  to  have  been  established  out- 
side the  ancient  walls.  Is  this  not  an  act  of 
vandalism  that  deserves  the  condemnation 
of  all  mankind?  And  In  the  Knesset  Building, 
whose  construction  had  been  movingly  cele- 
brated by  the  entire  democratic  world  ten 
months  ago,  the  Israeli  Cabinet  and  Parlia- 
ment met  under  heavy  gunfire,  whose  echoes 
mingled  at  the  end  of  our  meeting  with  Hatl- 
kvah,  the  anthem  of  hope. 

Thus  throughout  the  day  and  night  of 
June  6,  Jordan  which  we  had  expressly  In- 
vited to  abstain  from  needless  slaughter  be- 
came, to  our  surprise,  and  still  remains,  the 
most  Intense  of  all  the  belligerents;  Death 
and  Injury,  as  so  often  In  history,  stalk  Jeru- 
salem's streets. 

When  the  approaching  EgyUan  aircraft 
appeared  on  our  radar  screens,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  artillery  attacks  on  our  villages 
near  the  Gaza  Strip.  I  instructed  Ambassador 
Rafael  to  Inform  the  Security  Council,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  61  of 
the  Charter.  I  know  that  that  Involved  arous- 
ing you,  Mr.  President,  at  a  most  uncongemal 
hour  of  the  night,  but  we  felt  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  be  most  urgently  seized. 

ISRAEL  DISCONCKBTXD  8T  T7.N.  HOLX 

I  should,  however,  be  less  than  frank  If  I 
were  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Israel  have  been  discon- 
certed by  some  aspects  of  the  United  Nations 
role  In  this  conflict.  The  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  was 
not  accompanied,  as  It  should  have  been,  by 
due  International  consultations  on  the  con- 
sequences of  that  withdrawal.  Moreover.  Is- 
raeli Interests  were  ejected.  They  were  not 
adequately  explored.  No  attempt  was  made, 
little  time  given,  to  help  Israel  surmount 
grave  prejudice  to  Its  vital  Interests  conse- 
quent on  that  withdrawal.  After  all.  a  new 
confrontation  of  forces  suddenly  arose  It 
suddenly  had  to  be  met.  And  at  Sharm  el- 
Shelkh  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Tlran. 
legality  walked  out  and  blockade  walked  In. 
The  peace  of  the  world  trembled.  The  United 
Nations  had  somehow  been  put  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  leaving  Slnal  safe  for  belligerency. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  sovereignty  that  Is 
here  Involved.  The  United  Nations  has  a  right 
to  ask  that  when  it  assimiee  a  function,  the 
termination  of  that  function  shall  not  take 
place  in  conditions  that  would  lead  to  antl- 
Oharter  situations.  I  do  not  raise  this  point 
in  order  to  Unger  upon  that  which  Is  past; 
but  because  of  Israel's  general  attitude  to  the 
peaoe-keeplng  functions  of  this  Organiza- 
tion. I  confess  that  my  own  attitude  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  and  of  my  fellow- 
dtlzens  to  the  peace-keeping  functions  of  the 


United  Nations  have  been  traumatlcaUy  af- 
fected by  this  experience. 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  ren- 
dered dlBtlngulabed  service.  Nothing  became 
It  leas  than  the  manner  of  its  dep^ure.  AU 
gratitude  and  appreciation  is  owed  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  sustained  Its  action.  If  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  combats  United  Nations 
personnel  have  fallen  dead  or  wounded  then 
I  Join  my  voice  In  an  expression  of  the  most 
sincere  regret. 

rUTUlUE    VX.    BOLB    PROBLCMATIC 

The  i»x>blem  of  the  future  role  of  a  United 
Nations  presence  in  oonfUcts  such  as  these 
is  much  debated.  We  must  ask  ourselves  a 
question  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  this 
experience.  People  In  our  country  and  in 
many  countries  ask:  What  Is  the  use  of  a 
United  Nations  presence  If  It  Is,  in  effect,  an 
umbrella  which  U  taken  away  as  soon  as  It 
begins  to  rain? 

Surely,  then,  future  arrangements  for 
peace-keeping  must  depend  more  on  the 
agreement  and  Implementation  by  the  par- 
ties themselves  than  on  machinery  which  Is 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  host  country,  so 
totaUy  at  Its  mercy  as  to  be  the  Instnunent 
of  Its  policies,  whatever  thoee  policies  may  be. 
We  have  lived  through  three  dramatic 
weeks.  Those  weeks  have  brought  Into  clear 
view  the  main  elements  of  tension,  and  also 
the  chief  promise  of  relaxed  tension  In  the 
future.  The  first  link  In  the  chain  was  the 
series  of  sabotage  acts  emanating  from  Syria. 
In  October  last  year,  the  Security  Council 
was  already  seized  of  this  problem.  A  ma- 
jority of  Its  member  States  found  It  possible 
and  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  Syrian 
Government's  responsibility  for  altering  that 
altuatlon.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a 
mine,  a  bomb,  a  hand-grenade  or  a  mortar 
ei^lodlng  on  Israel's  soil,  sometimes  with 
lethal  or  crippling  effects;  always  with  an 
\insettimg  psychological  Influence.  In  gen- 
eral, fourteen  or  fifteen  such  incidents  would 
accumulate  before  a  response  was  considered 
necessary.  And  this  ceaseless  accumulation  of 
terrorist  Incidents  In  the  name  of  what  was 
called  "popular  war",  together  with  responses 
which  In  the  long  run  sometimes  became  m- 
evitable,  were  for  a  long  period  the  main 
focus  of  tension  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

But  then  there  came  a  graver  source  of 
tension  In  mid-May,  when  abnormal  tnx^ 
concentrations  were  observed  In  the  Slnal 
Peninsula.  For  the  ten  years  of  relative  sta- 
bility beginning  with  March  1957  and  ending 
with  May  1967,  the  Slnal  Desert  had  been 
free  of  Egyptian  troops.  In  other  words,  a 
natural  geographic  barrier,  a  largely  unin- 
habited space,  separated  the  main  forces  of 
the  two  sides.  It  Is  true  that  In  terms  of 
sovereignty  and  law,  any  SUte  has  a  rl^t 
to  put  its  armies  In  any  part  of  its  territory 
that  It  chooses.  This,  however.  Is  not  a  legal 
question:  It  is  a  political  aad  a  security 
question.  Experience  In  many  parts  at  the 
world,  not  least  In  our  own,  demonstrates 
that  massive  armies  In  close  i^oximity  to 
each  other,  against  a  background  of  a  doc- 
trine of  belligerency  and  accompanying 
threats  by  one  army  to  annihilate  the  other 
create  an  Inflammatory  situation. 

We  were  puzzled  m  Israel  by  the  relative 
lack  of  pn-eoccupation  on  the  part  of  friendly 
Governments  and  International  agencies  with 
this  Intense  concentration  which  found  Its 
reflection  in  precautionary  concentratloos  on 
our  Bide.  My  Government  proposed,  at  least 
two  weeks  ago,  the  concept  of  a  parcUIel  and 
reciprocal  reduction  of  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier.  We  elicited  no  response  and 
certainly  no  action. 

INTEKNATtONAL    WATIBWAT    CLOSB) 

To  these  grave  sources  of  tension — the 
sabotage  and  terrorist  nu^vement,  emanating 
mostly  from  Syria,  and  the  heavy  troc^  con- 
centrations accompanied  by  dire,  apocalyptic 
th'eats  In  Slnal — there  was  added  In  the 
third  week  of  May  the  most  electric  shock  of 
all.  This  was  the  closure  of  the  International 
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waterway  conalstlng  ol  ttxe  Strait  of  Tlran 
and  tbe  GuU  of  AqatM.  It  U  not  difficult  to 
underatand  why  thlB  Incident  bad  a  more 
drastic  Impact  than  others.  In  1057  the  man- 
Uma  nations,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  correctly 
enunciated  the  doctrine  of  free  and  Innocent 
passage  through  the  Strait.  Now,  when  that 
doctrine  was  proclaimed — and  Incidentally, 
not  challenged  by  the  Egyptian  repreeenta- 
tlve  at  that  time — ^It  was  little  more  than 
an  abstract  principle  for  the  maritime  world. 
For  Israel  it  was  a  great  but  stUl  unfulfilled 
pro^>ect.  It  was  not  yet  a  reality.  But  during 
the  ten  jrean  In  which  we  and  the  other 
States  of  the  marlttane  community  have  re- 
lied upon  that  doctrine  and  upon  established 
usage,  the  principle  has  become  a  reality, 
consecrated  by  himdreds  of  aalllnga  imder 
doeens  of  flags  and  the  establishment  of  a 
whole  complex  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  communication.  A  new  dimension  has 
been  added  to  the  map  of  the  world's  com- 
munlcatlona.  On  that  dimension  we  have 
constructed  Israel's  bridge  toward  the 
fMendly  States  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  network 
at  nlmtlozuhlpt  which  is  the  chief  pride  of 
brael  in  the  second  decade  of  Its  inde- 
pendence. 

All  this,  then,  had  grown  up  as  an  effec- 
tive usage  under  the  United  Nations  flag. 
Does  Mr.  Nasser  really  think  that  he  can 
oome  upon  the  scene  in  ten  minutes  and 
cancel  the  established  legal  usage  and  in- 
terests of  ten  years?  '% 

There  was  In  this  wanton  act  a  quality  of 
malice.  For  surely  the  closing  of  the  Strait 
of  Tlran  gave  no  benefit  whatever  to  Egypt 
except  the  perverse  Joy  of  inflicting  injury 
on  others.  It  was  an  anarchic  act,  because 
it  showed  a  total  disregard  for  the  law  of 
nations,  the  application  of  which  In  this 
specific  case  had  not  been  challenged  for 
ten  years.  And  it  was  an  act  of  arrogance, 
because  there  are  other  nations  in  Asia  and 
Bast  Africa  that  trade  with  the  Port  of  Elath, 
as  they  have  every  right  to  do,  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  and  acroes  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 
Other  sovereign  States  from  Japan  to 
Sthlopia.  from  Thailand  to  Uganda,  from 
Cambodia  to  Madagascar,  have  a  sovereign 
rtght  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
wish  or  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  Israel. 
These  countries  are  not  colonies  of  Cairo. 
They  can  trade  with  Israel  or  not  trade  with 
Israel  as  they  wish,  and  President  Nasser  U 
not  the  policeman  of  other  African  and 
Asian  States. 

Here  then  was  a  wanton  Intervention  in 
the  sovereign  rights  of  other  SUtes  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  world  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  wish  to  establish 
trade  relations  with  either  or  both  of  the 
two  ports  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

A    BLOCKAOX    IS    AN    ACT    OF    WAX 

When  we  examine  the  Implications  of  this 
act,  we  have  no  cause  to  wonder  that  the  In- 
ternational shock  was  great.  There  was  an- 
other reason  too  for  that  shock.  Blockades 
have  traditionally  been  regarded,  in  the  pre- 
Charter  parlance,  as  acta  of  war.  To  blockade, 
after  all,  la  to  attempt  strangulation — and 
sovereign  States  are  entlUed  not  to  have 
their  trade  strangled.  To  understand  how  the 
State  at  Israel  felt,  one  has  merely  to  look 
around  thU  table  and  Imagine,  for  example, 
a  foreign  Power  forcibly  closing  New  York 
or  Montreal,  Boston,  or  MaraeUles.  Toulon  or 
Copenhagen.  Rio  or  Tokyo  or  Bombay  har- 
bour. How  would  your  Oovemments  react? 
What  would  you  do?  How  long  would  vou 
wait? 

But  Israel  waited  because  of  its  confidence 
that  the  other  maritime  Powers  and  coun- 
tries interested  in  this  new  trading  pattern 
would  concert  their  influence  in  order  to  re- 
establish a  legal  situation  and  to  liquidate 
this  blockade.  We  concerted  action  with  them 
not  because  Israel's  national  Interest  was 
here  abdicated.  There  will  not  be — there  can- 
not be— an  Israel  without  Blath.  We  cannot 
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be  expected  to  return  »o  a  dwarfed  stature, 
with  our  face  to  the  Mediterranean  alone.  In 
law  and  in  history,  peace  and  blockades  have 
never  coexisted.  How  could  it  be  expected 
that  the  blockade  of  Elath  and  a  relaxation 
of  tension  in  the  Middle  East  could  ever  be 
brought  Into  harmony? 

THBEE     MAIN     ELEMENTS     OF    TENSION 

These  then  were  the  three  main  elements 
in  the  tension:  the  sabotage  movement;  the 
blockade  of  the  port;  and,  perhaps  more  im- 
minent than  anything  else,  this  vast  and 
purposeful  encirclement  movement,  against 
the  background  of  an  authorized  presldenUal 
statement  announcing  that  the  objective  of 
the  encirclement  was  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction and  the  aluilhllatlon  of  a  soverelirn 
State. 

These  acts  taken  together — the  blockade, 
the  dismissal  of  the  Ufalted  Nations  force, 
and  the  heavy  concentration  in  Sinai — ef- 
fectively disrupted  the  status  quo  which  had 
ensured  a  relative  stability  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  frontier  for  ten  years.  I  do  not  use 
the  words  "relative  stability"  lightly,  for 
While  those  elements  of  the  Eg3rptian-Iaraell 
relationship  existed  there  was  not  one  single 
incident  of  violence  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
for  ten  years.  But  suddenly  this  pattern  of 
mutually  accepted  stablity  was  smashed  to 
smithereens.  It  is  now  the  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  to  elaborate  the  new 
conditions  of  their  coexistence.  I  think  that 
much  of  this  work  should  be  done  directly 
by  these  Governments  themselves.  Surely, 
after  what  has  happened  we  must  have  bet- 
ter assurance  than  before,  for  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
beUeve  that  such  a  new  era  may  yet  come 
to  pass.  If  I  am  sanguine  on  this  point,  it 
Is  because  of  a  conviction  that  men  and 
nations  do  behave  wisely  once  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  other  alternatives.  Surely  the 
other  alternatives  of  war  and  belligerency 
have  now  been  exhausted.  And  what  has 
anybody  gained  from  tham?  But  in  order  that 
the  new  system  of  Interstate  relationships 
may  flourish  In  the  Middle  East,  it  U  Im- 
portant that  certain  principles  be  applied 
above  and  beyond  the  cease-flre  to  which 
the  Security  Council  has  given  its  unanimous 
support. 

ISXAXL    WELCOMX8    APPBAL    FOR    CKABX-FISZ 

Let  me  then  say  here  that  Israel  welcomes 
the  appeal  for  the  cease-flre  as  formulated 
in  this  resoluUon.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
the  implementation  depends  on  the  absolute 
and  sincere  acceptance  and  co-operation  of 
the  other  parties,  which,  in  our  view,  are 
responsible  for  the  present  situation.  And 
in  conveying  this  resolution  to  my  colleagues, 
I  must  at  this  moment  point  out  that  these 
other  Governments  have  not  used  the  oppor- 
tunity yet  to  clarify  their  intentions. 

I  have  said  that  the  situation  to  be  con- 
structed after  cease-flre  must  depend  on 
certain  principles.  The  flrst  of  these  princi- 
ples surely  must  be  the  acceptance  of  Israel's 
Statehood  and  the  total  eUminatlon  of  the 
flction  of  its  non-exlstance.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  after  3,000  years  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  accept  Israel's  nationhood  as  a  fact. 
Here  is  the  only  State  In  the  international 
community  which  has  the  same  territory, 
speaks  the  same  language  and  upholds  the 
same  faith  as  it  did  3,000  years  ago. 

And  if,  as  everybody  knows  to  be  the  fact, 
the  universal  conscience  was  in  the  last  week 
or  two  most  violently  shaken  at  the  prospect 
of  danger  to  Israel,  it  was  not  only  because 
there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  to  a  State.  It 
was  also,  because  the  State  was  Israel,  with 
all  that  this  ancient  name  evokes,  teaches 
symbolizes  and  inspires.  How  grotesque 
wo\ild  be  an  international  community  which 
found  room  for  127  sovereign  units  and 
which  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  that  people  which  had  given  nationhood 
its  deepest  slgniflcance  and  its  most  endur- 
ing grace. 


ISRAEL'S    SUCCXaSFm.    RESISTAMCK    XVOKIS 
RELIEF 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  danger 
threatened  we  could  hear  a  roar  of  indlgiaa- 
tlon  sweep  across  the  world.  No  wonder  that 
men  in  progressive  movements  and  memben 
of  the  scientiflc  and  humanistic  cultures 
Joined  together  in  sounding  an  alarm  bell 
about  an  issue  that  vitally  affected  the  hu- 
man conscience.  And  no  wonder  that  a  deeo 
and  umversal  sense  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief has  accompanied  the  news  of  Israel's 
gallant  and  successful  resistance. 

But  the  central  point  remains  the  need 
to  secure  an  authentic  recognition  by  our 
neighbours  of  Israel's  deep  roots  in  the  Mid 
die  Eastern  reality.  There  is  an  intellectual 
tragedy  in  the  failure  of  Arab  leaders  to 
come  to  grips,  however  reluctantly,  with  the 
depth  and  authenticity  of  Israel's  roots  In 
the  life,  the  history,  the  spiritual  experience 
and  the  culture  of  the  Middle  East. 

This.  then.  Is  the  first  axiom.  A  much  more 
conscious  and  uninhibited  acceptance  of 
Israel's  Statehood  U  an  axiom  requiring  no 
demonstration.  There  will  never  be  a  Middle 
East  without  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
State  of  Israel  in  its  midst. 

The  second  principle  must  be  that  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  The  resolu- 
tion now  adopted  falls  within  the  concept 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  I 
have  already  said  that  much  could  be  done 
if  the  Governments  of  the  area  would  em- 
bark much  more  on  direct  contacts.  They 
must  find  their  way  to  each  other.  After  aU, 
when  there  Is  conflict  between  them  they 
come  together  face  to  face.  Why  should  they 
not  come  together  face  to  face  to  solve  the 
conflict?  On  s<xne  occasions  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  have  the  solution  before,  and 
therefore  Instead   of,   the  conflict. 

NOT    BACKWARD   TO    BELLICEREMCT BUT   FOI- 

WAXD   TO   PEACE 

When  the  Council  discusses  what  is  to  hap- 
pen after  the  cease-flre,  we  hear  many 
formulae:  back  to  1966,  back  to  1M8— I  un- 
derstand our  neighbours  would  wish  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  1947.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  most  clocks  move  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. This  should  be  the  case  with  the  clock 
of  Middle  Eastern  peace.  Not  backward  to  bel- 
ligerency, but  forward  to  peace. 

The  point  was  well  made  this  evening  by 
the  representative  from  Argentina,  who  said: 
"The  cease-flre  must  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  find  a  Just 
and  true  peace  in  the  Middle  last."  In  a 
similar  sense,  the  repreaenutlve  of  Canada 
warned  us  against  merely  reproducing  the  old 
positions  of  conflict,  without  attempting  to 
settle  the  underlying  Issues  of  Arab-Israeli 
coexistence.  After  all,  many  things  in  recent 
days  have  been  mixed  up  with  each  other. 
Pew  things  are  what  they  were.  And  In  order 
to  create  harmonious  combinations  of  rela- 
tionships, it  is  Inevitable  that  the  SUtes 
should  come  together  in  negotiation. 

Another  factor  In  the  harmony  that  we 
would  like  to  see  in  the  Middle  East  relates  to 
external  Powers.  Prom  these,  and  especially 
frcxn  the  greatest  amongst  them,  the  small 
States  of  the  Middle  East — and  most  of  them 
are  small — ask  for  a  rigorous  support,  not  for 
individual  States,  but  for  specific  principles: 
not  to  be  for  one  State  against  other  States, 
but  to  be  for  peace  against  war,  for  free 
commerce  against  belligerency,  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  against  violent  Ir- 
redentist threats;  in  other  words,  to  exer- 
cise an  even-handed  support  for  the  integ- 
rity and  Independence  of  States  and  for  the 
rights  of  states  imder  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law. 

There  are  no  two  categories  of  States.  The 
United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan. 
Lebanon — not  one  of  these  has  a  single  ounce 
or  milligram  of  Statehood  which  does  not  ad- 
here in  equal  measures  to  Israel  itself. 
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BALANCED   ATTITT7DK   REQUlaXD   FROM   OTHER 
VTATES 

It  is  important  that  States  outside  our  re- 
gion apply  a  balanced  attitude.  They  should 
not  exploit  temporary  tensions  and  diver- 
gencies In  the  Issues  of  global  conflict.  They 
should  not  seek  to  win  gains  by  inflaming 
fleeting  passions  and  they  should  strive  to 
make  a  balanced  distribution  of  their  friend- 
ship amongst  the  States  of  the  Middle  East. 

Now  whether  all  the  speeches  of  all  the 
great  Powers  this  evemng  meet  this  criterion, 
everybody,  of  course,  can  Judge  for  himself. 
I  do  not  propose  to  answer  in  detail  all  the 
observations  of  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  same  things  in  identical  langxuge  a 
few  days  ago  from  his  colleague,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  Israel.  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  no  more  convinced  this  evening  than  I 
was  the  day  before  yesterday  about  the 
validity  of  this  most  vehement  and  one- 
sided denunciation.  But  surely  world  opin- 
ion, before  whose  tribunal  this  debate  un- 
rolls, can  solve  this  question  by  posing  cer- 
tain problems  to  itself.  Who  was  it  that  at- 
tempted to  destroy  a  neighbouring  State  in 
1948,  Israel  or  its  neighbours?  Who  now  closes 
an  international  waterway  to  the  port  of  a 
neighbouring  State,  Israel  or  the  United 
Arab  Republic?  Does  Israel  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  with  the  Arab  States, 
or  do  they  refuse  to  do  so  with  it?  Who  dis- 
rupted the  1967  pattern  of  stability,  Israel  or 
Egypt?  Did  troops  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and  Algeria  surround 
Israel  m  this  menacing  confrontation,  or  has 
any  distinguished  repreeentatlve  seen  some 
vast  Israeli  colossus  surroimdlng  the  area  be- 
tween Morocco  and  Kuwait? 

I  raise  these  points  of  elementary  logic.  Of 
course,  a  great  Power  can  take  refuge  in  its 
power  from  the  exigencies  of  logic.  All  of  us 
In  our  youth  presumably  recounted  La  Fon- 
taine's fable.  La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  tou- 
jours  la  meilleuTe.  But  here,  after  all,  there 
Is  nobody  who  is  more  or  less  strong  than 
others;  we  sit  here  around  the  table  on  the 
concept  of  sovereign  equality.  But  I  think 
we  have  an  equal  duty  to  bring  substantive 
proof  for  any  denunciation  that  we  make, 
each  of  the  other. 

These  are  grave  times.  And  yet  they  may 
have  fortunate  issue.  This  could  be  the  case 
If  those  who  decided  three  weeks  ago,  to 
disrupt  the  status  quo  would  ask  themselves 
what  the  beneflU  have  been.  As  he  looks 
around  him  at  the  arena  of  battle,  at  the 
wreckage  of  planes  and  tanks,  at  the  collapse 
of  Intoxicated  hopes,  might  not  an  Egyptian 
ruler  ponder  whether  anything  was  achieved 
by  that  disruption?  What  has  it  brought  but 
strife,  conflict  with  other  powerful  interests, 
and  the  stern  criticism  of  progressive  men 
throughout  the  world? 

Israel  in  recent  days  has  proved  Its  stead- 
fastness and  vigour.  It  is  now  wlUlng  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  instinct  for  peace.  Let  us  build  a 
new  system  of  relationships  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  old.  Let  us  discern  across  the  dark- 
ness the  vision  of  a  better  and  a  brighter 
dawn. 


DEATH  IN  THE  LINE  OP  DUTY  OP 
PAUL  SCHUTZER.  LIFE  PHOTOG- 
RAPHER 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  spoke  of  the  tragic  death  of  my  friend 
of  many  years— Ted  Yates.  'IV>day  I 
speak  of  another  of  the  tragic  losses  In 
the  Near  East  conflict— the  death  of  Paul 
Schutzer,  veteran  Life  magarine  photog. 
rapher.  Mr.  Schutzer  was  a  native  New 
Yorker,  and  his  wife  Bemlce  and  their 
two  young  children  presently  live  In  New 
Rochelle. 

Mr.  Schutzer  was  traveling  with  an 
armored  column  across  the  Gaza  strip 
when  the  half-tnck  he  was  on  sultered 


a  direct  hit.  He  had  not  only  volunteered 
to  go  to  Israel,  but  insisted  he  would  go 
anyway  II  Life  did  not  assign  him.  During 
the  more  than  10  years  he  had  been  with 
Life  magazine,  he  covered  the  Lebanon 
crisis,  the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall, 
the  Algerian  war,  and  the  Iran  earth- 
quake, and  spent  24  hours  in  a  Cuban  jail 
In  1961  and  2  months  In  Vietnam  In 
1965.  His  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to  his 
family,  his  many  friends,  his  profession, 
and  to  the  public  it  serves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  relating 
to  the  deaths  of  Ted  Yates  and  Paul 
Schutzer,  published  In  the  New  York 
Tlmesof  June?,  1967: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   TV   An>E   AND   PUOTOCRAPHER    ARE   KIL.I.ED 

IN    Mideast   Fichtlnc 

Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  June  6. — Two  American 
newsmen  have  been  killed  in  the  Middle 
East  fighting,  one  in  Israel  and  the  other  on 
the  Jordanian  side,  it  was  reported  today. 

Ted  Yates  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  a  television  producer-director, 
died  today  of  wounds  he  received  in  the  Jor- 
danian sector  of  Jerusalem  yesterday. 

Mr.  Yates  was  leading  a  crew  of  five  from 
NBC  In  filming  a  documentary  of  the  fight- 
ing when  he  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  bullet. 

Paul  Schutzer  of  New  Rochelle,  N.T.,  a 
Time-Life  photographer,  was  shot  and  killed 
covering  a  battle  In  the  Negev  yesterday,  an 
Israeli  Army  spokesman  confirmed. 

According  to  the  Time-Life  bureau  In 
Paris,  a  Life  reporter.  Michael  Mok,  cabled 
that  a  &7-mm  reoolllees  rifle  aheU  had  hit 
the  halftrack  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Schutzer 
were  riding.  The  vehicle  caught  fire,  but  Mr. 
Mok   escaped. 

TATXS    HAD    NARROW    ESCAPES 

Mr.  Yates,  a  Marine  combat  correspondent 
during  the  war  in  Korea,  had  covered  many 
combat  eones  and  had  had  several  narrow 
escapes  during  his  career  as  a  producer  of 
television  dociunent&ries. 

NBC  recalled  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
flred  upon  by  North  Vietnamese  in  Laoe, 
stoned  by  Communists  in  Sumatra,  expelled 
from  Cambodia  and  caught  between  rioting 
students  and  a  bayonet  charge  by  a  palace 
guard  In  Java.  During  that  charge  his  driver 
was  bayoneted  In  the  mouth. 

A  newspaper  reporter  who  like  Mr.  Yates 
covered  the  events  following  the  United 
States  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1966  said  that  the  tall,  slender, 
good-looking  producer  seemed  to  have  an 
afllnlty  "for  going  wherever  surprise  trouble 
would  develc^." 

He  said  that  Mr.  Yates  was  at  an  inter- 
section-checkpoint when  a  Miami  Herald  re- 
porter and  photographer  were  machine- 
gunned  and  badly  wounded  by  United  States 
Marines. 

He  also  was  on  hand  when  Dominican 
rebels  flred  on  six  United  States  marines  who 
had  taken  a  wrong  turn.  Two  of  the  marines 
were  killed  and  a  third  was  fatally  wounded. 

Mr.  Yates'  colleagues  said  he  was  Just  in- 
side the  lobby  of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel 
in  the  Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem  Mon- 
day when  machine-gun  fire  hit  the  hotel. 
They  reported  that  the  others  had  dived  for 
cover  but  that  Mr.  Yates  had  remained 
standing  to  watch  what  was  going  on.  He 
suffered  serious  bead  wounds. 

The  producer-director,  who  also  was  a 
writer,  narrator  and  reporter,  headed  a  flve- 
man  NBC  team  that  had  been  preparing  a 
documentary  on  the  Middle  East  situation 
for  the  last  10  days.  He  went  from  Amman 
Jordan,  to  Jerusalem  early  Monday. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  most  talented  pro- 
ducers in  television,  Mr.  Yates  had  won  many 


awards.  In  1965  he  received  the  George  Polk 
Award  tot  his  reporting  on  Vietnam  and  the 
following  year  an  Overseas  Press  Club  citation 
for  his  coverage  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Recently  he  and  Robert  Rogers  of  NBC 
were  cited  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club  for 
their  news  special,  "The  Undeclared  War,"  on 
the  social  and  political  unrest  in  Guatemala, 
Colombia  and  Peru. 

Mr.  Yates  was  bom  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on 
Oct.  1,  1930.  When  he  was  18,  his  back  was 
broken  as  he  was  thrown  while  working  as 
a  rodeo  rider. 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  Joined  NBC  but  became  a  marine  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  returned  to  NBC  in  195a  as 
a  White  House  correspondenent  and  pro- 
ducer of  an  NBC-TV  program.  "Your  Preai- 
dent's  Week." 

He  is  sxmrlved  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Olberg  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  -and  three  sons, 
Eames  HamUton,  10;  Prederick  Langdon,  8, 
and  Angus  Porbes,  6.  They  lived  In  Washing- 
ton. 

SCHTTTZKR'S   COURAGE    CITED 

Mr.  Schutzer  had,  in  the  word  of  a  newa- 
paperman  friend,  "almost  too  much  cour- 
age" The  friend  said  that  despite  the  pho- 
tographer's years  of  experience  he  never  tired 
of  accepting  dangerous  and  arduous  assign- 
ments. 

A  spokesman  for  Life  magazine  said  that 
he  not  only  had  volunteered  to  cover  the 
Middle  Eastern  crisis  but  had  Insisted  that 
he  would  go  in  any  case  if  Life  did  not  as- 
sign him. 

He  was  In  one  of  the  leading  armored  lialf- 
tracks  of  an  Israeli  tumored  coliunn  counter- 
attacking Monday  acroes  the  Gaza  Strip  to- 
ward the  town  of  Gaza  when  It  was  hit  by  a 
burst  from  an  antitank  weapon  and  broke 
into  flames. 

Mr.  Schutzer  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  July 
11.  1930.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman 
Schutzer.  His  father  is  a  lawyer.  The  son's 
interest  In  photography  began  at  the  age  of 
10  when  he  found  a  broken  camera  in  a 
neighbor's  wastebaaket.  taped  It  together 
and  began  taking  pictures. 

After  studying  at  the  Cooper  Union  Art 
School  and  then  for  a  time  at  the  Law 
School  of  Long  Island  University.  Mr.  Schut- 
zer decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  i^otograpber. 

After  freelance  work  he  Joined  Life  In 
Washington,  in  1956  as  Its  youngest  staff 
photographer.  His  first  assignment  was  a 
Long  Island  hurricane.  Three  years  later  he 
was  badly  injured  wlille  covering  Hunlcane 
Audrey  at  Lake  Charles.  La. 

HX    WORKKD    IM    LKBAKOR 

In  1958  he  was  a  member  of  a  Life  team 
in  Lebanon  during  the  crisis  that  brought 
the  landing  of  United  States  troops. 

The  foUowing  year  he  was  awarded  the 
grand  prize,  first  and  second  prizes  and  two 
honorable  mentions  In  a  competition  n-mnug 
White  House  photographers.  That  year  he 
also  won  the  News  Photographer  of  the  Year 
Award  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca  ^n^ 
the  best  in  show  award  in  U.S.  Camera  Mag- 
azine's Washington  exhibit. 

He  traveled  with  President  Blaenhower  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  ooverad 
President  Kennedy's   1960  campaign. 

With  Paris  as  Ills  base  from  July.  1961,  he 
covered  many  aas'.gnments.  He  photographed 
the  buUdlng  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Al- 
gerian war,  and  was  the  flrst  reporter-pho- 
tographer allowed  to  travel  on  a  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine. 

Twice  In  1961  he  went  to  Cul>a  during  the 
United  States-Cuban  crisis  after  the  un- 
successful Invasion  attempt  and  he  spent  M 
hours  In  Jail  there. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  <m 
June  5,  1967,  the  unsteady  peace  in  the 
Middle   East  melted   beneath  the  fires 
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of  open  warfare.  As  one  observer  wrote, 
"peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  In- 
cident," ever  since  the  Egyptians  mo- 
bilized along  the  Israel  border— without 
the  buffer  of  a  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force— and  blockaded  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  illegally. 

AH  of  us  have  followed  troop  move- 
ments and  advancing  fronts  in  the  mi- 
nute detail  olfered  by  television  and 
newspaper  coverage.  Once  again  we  have 
been  witness  to  the  human  trage(^  of 
war.  Once  again  we  are  reminded  of  the 
pain  and  suffering  and  destruction 
brought  by  war. 

We  have  all  been  witness  to  a  young 
nation's  "finest  day"— and  to  the  vic- 
tories of  the  days  that  followed.  With 
dedication,  courage,  and  heart,  the  Is- 
rael people  have  fought  a  remarkable 
fight.  To  Nasser's  cry  for  "total  war  and 
the  destruction  of  Israel."  the  Israelis 
replied  with  stunning  military  success. 
Against  adversaries  of  far  greater  num- 
bers, they  brought  immatched  sltill  and 
competence.  They  had  no  choice  but  to 
oppose  Egypt's  Nasser  and  those  in  league 
with  him.  For  they  were  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  sworn  enemies.  They 
were  cut  ofT  by  the  ships  of  a  bellicose 
Egypt.  The  Israelis  fought  to  preserve 
the  very  life  of  their  state. 

This  was  the  situation  immediately 
preceding  hostilities.  It  must  be  viewed 
against  a  baclcground  filled  with  conflict 
and  tensions  that  have  roots  deep  in  the 
history,  culture,  and  geography  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  influence  of  an  outside 
power  playing  upon  these  dissonant 
chords  whenever  possible  must  also  be 
noted.  For  this  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1955.  following 
the  flrst  arms  deal  with  Egypt  and  the 
Soviet  agreement  to  help  build  the  As- 
wan Dam.  In  aU.  the  Soviet.  Union  has 
encouraged  the  Arab  countries  to  act 
more  Independently  of  the  Western 
powers,  by  furnishing  them  with  almost 
«3  billion  worth  of  military  and  related 
assistance.  Soviet  intentions  are  clear: 
To  gain  dominant  political  Influence  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  words  of  Brit- 
ain's Foreign  Minister.  George  Brown, 
the  most  modem  Soviet  arms  are  to  the 
Bfiddle  East  "for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  global  balance  of  power." 

Sfaice  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia  has  tried  to  control  this  area. 
Geopollticlans  have  pototed  out  time  and 
agato  that  the  Middle  East  is  the  land 
bridge  between  three  continents:  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Ite  geographical  posi- 
tion and  economic  Importance  give  this 
area  special  strategic  importance.  If  one 
strong  power  controls  the  Middle  East, 
that  power  is  in  a  position  to  dominate 
three  continents.  In  1827,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  warned  against  "an  untoward 
event  threatening  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  power"  to  the  area.  Today  we  know 
that  it  has  been  Israel— and  her  exist- 
ence alone— which  has  kept  the  Bfiddle 
East  out  of  the  sphere  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

And  it  would  seem  that  Russia,  like 
the  other  powers,  realized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation— that  hostilities  In 
the  Middle  East  held  the  seed  for  what 
could  have  been  world  holocaust.  We 
have  recently  learned  that  the  Middle 


East  crisis  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  Chairman  Kosygln.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  constructive 
influence  to  help  in  the  herculean  task 
of  bringing  permanent  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  Middle  East.  This  is  Israel's 
goal,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  must  realize  that  It  lies  at  the  end  of 
a  long,  rough  road.  The  first  step  toward 
that  goal  has  been  taken. 

On  June  6  the  Security  Council 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
tog  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  an 
end  to  all  military  activities  to  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  hope  that  the  cease-fire  will 
soon  be  fully  implemented,  and  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  prelude  to  stable  peace. 

A  few  hours  ago,  we  learned  to  our 
shock  of  the  tragic  loss  of  life  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Liberty — the  subject  of  armed 
atteck. 

This  tragedy  is  compelling  evidence  of 
the  presstog  need  to  brtog  the  violence  to 
an  end.  We  are  dangerously  near  the 
precipice  of  total  war.  We  must  seek  all 
possible  ways  to  end  this  tragic  war. 

And  we  must  work  for  a  permanent 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East— one  that 
will  prevent  war  from  erupting  agato.  A 
permanent  settlement,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  contain  at  least  two  elements: 

First,  Israel  and  her  neighbors  must 
sign  a  peace  treaty  recogniztog  the  per- 
manent nationhood  of  Israel  and  guar- 
anteeing all  the  world's  shlpptog  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Second,  the  major  powers  must  guar- 
antee the  rights  and  borders  agreed  to  to 
the  peace  treaty,  and,  working  together, 
they  must  control  arms  shipments  toto 
the  Middle  East. 

The  armistice  agreements  Israel  signed 
with  Egypt.  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan 
to  1949  provided  for  a  peace  treaty  to 
follow.  But  19  years  have  passed.  There 
have  been  tensions,  turmoil  and  blood- 
shed— but  no  peace  treaty.  The  current 
hostilities  are  witness  to  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  this  lack.  At  last  there  must 
be  written  guarantees  that  the  Arab  na- 
tions will  no  longer  try  to  erase  Israel 
from  the  face  of  the  map,  just  as  there 
must  be  provisions  guaranteetog  to  Israel 
the  same  free  use  of  international  waters 
enjoyed  by  other  maritime  powers. 

Must  the  same  lesson  to  international 
relations  be  learned  over  and  over  agato? 
Once  every  10  years  war  has  come  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  there  have  been  multi- 
tudes of  unfortunate,  even  tragic  inci- 
dents to  between.  The  Arab  nations,  to 
their  defeat,  must  at  last  recognize  the 
futility  of  Nasser's  pledge  for  "the  de- 
struction of  Israel,"  and  toscrlbe  for  the 
protection  of  future  generations  a  pledge 
to  acknowledge  and  aocept  the  existence 
of  their  neighbor. 

Certainly  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  tragic  war  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  United  Nations. 
Can  anyone  describe  the  sense  of  frustra- 
tion that  overwhelmed  us  when  we 
watohed  the  Security  Council  meetings 
on  television?  The  same  propaganda 
laced  with  the  same  argxunents  ground 
toto  our  ears  day  after  day.  And  could 
anyone  have  guessed  that  the  United 
Nations    Emergency    Force    would    be 


withdrawn  before  consultation  with  the 
body  that  established  it?  We  must  ques- 
tion with  Israel's  Foreign  Minister 
"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions if  it  is  as  an  umbrella  taken  away 
when  It  starts  to  rato?" 

The  U.N.  stood  by  helplessly  to  an  hour 
of  crisis.  But  the  world  can  still  try  to 
help  it  assume  its  responsibility  to  estab- 
llshtog  peace.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.N. 
members,  both  large  and  small,  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  Middle  East— the  land 
bridge  between  three  continent*— is  a 
concern  of  all.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
U.N. — moving  forward  to  help  the  Mid- 
dle East  establish  a  framework  for  peace 
and  stability— will  go  far  to  strengthen 
itself,  and  to  give  the  world  reason  to 
have  confidence  in  its  future. 

The  President  has  appototed  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  McOeorge  Bundy— the 
very  able  and  knowledgeable  former  as- 
sistant to  two  Presidents — to  help  work 
out  the  details  for  implementtog  the 
cease-fire  and  the  negotiations  for  a 
permanent  peace  to  follow.  The  ap- 
pototment  of  this  committee  todicates 
our  Nation's  strong  commitment  to  work 
within  as  well  as  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions for  lasttog  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
also  lend  the  infiuence  that  remains  hers 
to  the  Middle  East  to  what  must  be  a 
concentrated  effort  by  all  nations  to 
bring  permanent  stability  to  this  area. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fully  recognizes  what  consequences  may 
come  from  fishing  to  already  troubled 
waters  that  are  not  her  own. 

The  present  tragedy  of  war  must  be 
turned  toto  a  golden  opportunity  for 
peace.  But  let  none  mistake  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  to  be  surmounted. 
A  victorious  nation  will  rightfully  make 
demands  that  will  serve  to  guarantee  her 
national  sovereignty.  And  the  thorny 
refugee  problem  will  have  lo  be  squarely 
met. 

To  at  last  cut  through  the  problems 
that  have  torn  and  kept  this  area  asunder 
will  take  unflaggtog  courage  and  pa- 
tience. But  the  rewards  will  well  be  worth 
the  lengthy  perseverance. 

When  there  is  permanent  peace  and 
stability  to  the  Middle  East,  Israelis,  and 
Arabs  can  Itaally  direct  the  weight  of 
their  energies  and  resources  to  construc- 
tive activity,  instead  of  preparations  for 
war.  They  can  cooperate  in  regional 
projects  so  crucial  to  a  developing  area, 
as  they  work  together  to  peace  for  a  bet- 
ter life. 

For  permanent  peace — God's  most  pre- 
cious gift — must  be  our  goal. 
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AWARDS  TO  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  are  the  able  men  and  women  of  the 
Federal  service  taken  for  granted,  and 
their  acts  of  dedication,  self-sacrifice, 
and  even  of  heroism  accepted  as  the 
norm.  This  fact  may  be  basically  flatter- 
ing, yet  It  also  is  very  gratifying  when 
formal  recognition  is  given  to  their  acts 
of  dedication,  heroism,  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  public. 

Such  recognition  is  l>etog  accorded  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  TJdall 
to  29  outstanding  employees  of  the  D»* 


partment  of  the  Interior  who  are  receiv- 
ing the  Department's  highest  honor,  the 
Disttoguished  Service  Award,  and  to 
seven  others  who  are  being  presented 
with  Valor  Awards  for  acts  of  bravery 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  person- 
ally proud  of  these  fine  men  and  women, 
and  of  the  outstanding  service  they  have 
rendered  our  country.  I  extend  the  In- 
terior Conmiittee's  congratulations  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Of  particular  toterest  to  me  personally 
is  the  Disttoguished  Service  Award  betog 
accorded  three  memt>ers  of  Secretary 
Udall's  immediate  staff.  They  are  Robert 
McConnell,  congressional  liaison  ofllcer; 
Orren  Beaty,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary: and  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Life,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Both  Bob  McCormell  and  Orren  Beaty 
are  veterans  of  Capitol  Hill.  Orren  was 
administrative  assistant  to  Secretary 
Udall  when  he  was  a  Representative  from 
Arizona.  Bob  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House.  He  served  as  top  aid  with 
the  disttoguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota]  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  administrative  assistant  to  the 
late  Representative  A.  M.  Fernandez,  of 
New  Mexico. 

Secretary  Udall  did  well  to  choose  these 
public  servants  as  his  aids  to  the  Depart- 
ment. To  them.  I  extend  special  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Udall's 
release  announctog  these  awards  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Awards  tok  OirrsTANDiNo  Sebvice  and  Valox 

GrvKN  Interior  Department  Emploteeb 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  presented  the  Department's  highest 
honor,  the  Dlstmgulshed  Service  Award,  to 
M  ouutandlng  employees  and  Valor  Awards 
to  7  others  for  acts  of  bravery  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  Uvea. 

Following  are  the  winners  of  Valor  Awards : 

Officer  Carl  R.  Holmberg  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Police,  National  Park  Service,  for  rescuing  a 
woman  who  hod  jumped  into  the  ley  waters 
of  the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washington.  DC.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1967.  Officer  Holmberg  lives  at  3303 
M  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC. 

Koger  Huntington  of  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  Richard  R.  Faltonson, 
Chevlon  Ranger  Station,  P.O.  Box  790,  Wlna- 
low.  Arizona,  for  saving  Mrs.  Linda  Ferguson 
and  Miss  May  Conwell  from  asphyxiation 
August  1.  1966.  at  Candle.  Alaska.  The  men, 
who  were  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  descended  a  deep  shaft  used  as 
a  meat  cache  to  reach  the  women,  who  had 
gone  below  to  Inspect  the  food  foUowlng  a 
flre  at  a  surface  structure  over  the  shaft. 
Huntington  and  Faltonson  brought  the 
women  to  the  surface  by  rope  sUng  and  re- 
stored their  breathing  by  applying  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  they  bad  learned  In 
their  BLM  training. 

Rangers  Gary  N.  Brown,  David  W.  Huson. 
and  Frederick  T.  Anderson,  aU  employed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  Tosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  for  exceptionally  hazard- 
ous rescue  operations  on  three  different  oc- 
casions in  saving  the  Uvea  of  injured  or 
stranded  mountain  climbers  at  the  park. 
Those  rescued  were  Barry  MUler,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  and  Ralph  Kahn,  Aabbury.  Calif..  May 
IS,    1066;    Robert   Plapp   and   Donald   Croaa, 


Stone  Island,  Enterprise,  Fla.,  June  10,  1965; 
and  Joe  Paint,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Peter  D. 
Spoecker,  Berkeley,  CalU.,  June  24.  1965. 

John  R.  Norlln,  5007  Mountain  View  Drive. 
TlUamook.  Ore.,  for  rescuing  two  children 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Cape  Meares.  Ore.. 
July  16,  1966.  Mr.  Norlln,  employed  at  the 
Tillamook  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, also  is  credited  with  helping  Don 
Morse  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  reach  shore  after 
Mr.  Morse  became  exhausted  while  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  the  children,  Scott  Gulp  and 
Patricia  Huff  of  Tillamook. 

Among  the  recipients  of  Distinguished 
Service  Awaxds  were  three  members  of  Sec- 
retary Udall's  Immediate  staff:  Orren  Beaty, 
Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  1784  Profflt 
Rd.,  Vienna,  Va.;  Robert  C.  McConnell,  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Liaison,  9210  Manchester  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 
Md.;  and  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Life.  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary,  2223  N.  Military  Rd., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Other  Distinguished  Service  Award  recipi- 
ents today  were : 

DISTRICT  OP  COLTTMBIA  AREA 

Washington,  D.C. 
VlrgU    P.    Wallace,    Division   of    Investiga- 
tions. 2600  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW. 

Bethesda.  Md. 
C.  Gordon  Fre<llne,  National  Park  Service, 
5921  Annlston  Rd. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

George  W.  Toman,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, 9921   Georgia  Ave. 

Hyattaville.  Md. 
Sumner   M.    Anderson,   Bureau    of   Mines, 
2417  Sheridan  St. 

Annandale,  Va. 
Clark  L.  Oiunm,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 6706  Capstan  Dr. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Clarence  P.  Montgomery,  National  Park 
Service,  3130  N.  Inglewood  St. 

Retton.  Va. 

William  C.  Everhart,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, 11443  Watervlew  Cltister. 

T.  Reed  Scollon.  Bureau  of  Mines,  11427 
HookRd. 

Springfield,  Va. 

Edward  A.  Hummel,  National  Park  Service, 
6606  SprUig  Rd. 

OTR^    ARXAS 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Leo  J.  Dlederlch,  National  Park  Service. 
1536  Brandywlne  Rd. 

Yncaipa.  Calif. 
John  B.  Piccolo,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 32693  Tucalpa  Blvd.  (posthumously  to 
Mrs.  John  B.  Piccolo) . 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
WlUlam  T.  Davis,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  3126  Peachtree  Dr.,  N.E. 

Thornton,  Idaho 

George  D.  Marler,  National  Park  Service. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 

Fred  C.  Fagergren,  National  Park  Service. 
6027  Evans  St. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

John  C.  OatUn,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe.  2220  Gold  Ave.,  S.E. 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

Robert  L.  Meehew,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, 1009  London  Dr.  (postbumoxisly  to 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Meshew). 

HoldenvilU.  Okla. 
Howard  C.  Walklngstlck,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  122  Moore  Country  Club  Dr. 

Tulsa.  Okla. 

Floyd  E.  Conway,  Southweatem  Power  Ad- 
minlatratlon.  3423  B.  13tb  St. 


Portland,  Oreg. 
James  F.  Doyle,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 211  S.E.  &5tb  Ave. 

Robert  P.  Walters,  BonnevlUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration, 2425  N.E.  Everett  St. 
Broomall,  Pa. 
Allen  T.  Edmunds.  National  Park  Service, 
364  Marple  Rd. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  C.  Holtz,  Bureau  of  Mines,  505  Clem- 
son  Dr. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Lawrence  H.  Harrison,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1704  Sanderson  Ave.  (poittbumously  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  H.  Harrison). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ballard  H.  Clemmons,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1925  Yalecrest  Ave. 

Robert  D.  Nlelson,  Bureku  of  Land  Man- 
agement, 3648  Fortuna  Circle. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Henry  R.  Richmond,  BonnevlUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration, 7007  E.  Oorregldor  Rd. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  PERMANENT  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
tog  the  past  few  days,  the  yeeurs  of  ten- 
sion between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  days  of  tension  stoce  Egypt's 
closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  have 
erupted  toto  military  conflict. 

"Throughout  this  conflict,  our  flrst  coa- 
cem  has  been,  as  It  should  be,  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  flghttog  to  an  end. 

As  we  think  now  atwut  a  cease-fire 
agreement  and  a  resolution  of  tliis  diffi- 
culty, it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  rare 
opportunity  before  us.  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  we  will  actually  be  able  to 
help  bring  negotiation  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations,  but  to  that  process 
we  must  seek  diligently  for  a  permanent 
political  settlement. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  status  quo  to 
the  Middle  East  has  been  temporary  and 
not  permanent.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
has  not  been  a  satisfactory  solution,  as 
it  could  not  be.  We  have  had  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Israel  democracy,  and  although 
we  have  rightly  avoided  the  military  con- 
flict which  has  taken  place  there,  we 
cannot  avoid  our  responsibility  for  its 
political  complications. 

I  am  certato  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  advisers  are  giving 
the  future  of  the  Middle  East  very  deep 
and  serious  consideration  at  this  time. 
Let  me  just  offer  several  observations 
about  the  necessities  of  future  negotia- 
tions as  I  see  them: 

First.  In  any  cease-fire  which  is  es- 
tablished, there  must  be  no  return  to  a 
quasi-permanent  supervised  military 
standoff  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations. 

Second.  We  must  retoforce  our  his- 
toric commitment  to  the  existence  and 
permanence  of  the  State,  of  Israel  and 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  recognition  by 
all  parties  of  the  political  realities. 

Third.  Our  role  should  be  to  promote 
direct  political  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations,  recognizing 
that  these  nations  mxist  work  out  their 
own  future  boundaries  and  establish  a 
realistic,  written  iiolitical  agreement,  and 
hopefully  the  settlement  of  the  broader 
problems    of     the    Middle    East,    aucfa 
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aa  refugee  settlement,  water,  navigation, 
and  the  rest. 

Fourth.  When  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  it  must  be  our  responsibility 
to  recognize  it  promptly  and  support  it 
Internationally. 

Mr.  Prefddent,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulties  that  confront  us  in  the 
months  and  perhaps  years  that  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  Middle  East  will 
require.  But  We  have  had  adequate  evi- 
dence in  the  past  few  days  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  temporary  expediencies  in 
the  Middle  East.  Too  much  is  at  stake  to 
allow  It  to  happen  again. 


ISRAEL  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  PEACEFUL 
EXISTENCE  AS  A  NATION  AND  TO 
MAINTAIN  INTEGRITY  OF  TERRI- 
TORY—UNITED NATIONS  CEASE- 
FIRE IS  PREREQUISITE  TO  NE- 
GOTIATIONS ON  LONG-RANGE 
PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  time  in  20  years  there  is  armed 
conflict*  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  creating  another  international 
crisis. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a 
nation,  to  maintain  its  own  government, 
and  certainly  to  secure  its  own  terri- 
tory—biit  not  to  expand  territorial 
claims  through  aggressive  actions. 

And,  under  the  May  1950  agreement 
participated  in  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  Arab  and  Israel  bor- 
ders, the  Oovenmient  of  our  country  has 
responsible  obligations  to  fulfill.  There 
are  some  who  differ  with  me  in  this  be- 
lief, but  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
United  States  has  been  acting  responsi- 
bly on  both  the  direct  diplomatic  rela- 
tions front  and  in  the  United  Nations. 
While  negotiating  for  cease-fire  agree- 
ments and  the  end  of  armed  hostilities, 
we  have  not  acted  in  the  role  of  neutral 
as  much  as  in  the  role  of  a  nonbelli- 
gerent—And there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  neutrality  and  nonbelligerency. 
No  citizen  In  high  office  in  the  United 
States  has  been  heard  to  disown  our  ob- 
ligations imder  the  May  1950  tripartite 
declaration  in  which  we  were  a  partici- 
pant. And  neither  has  any  high  officer  of 
Government  spoken  belllgerentiy  nor  has 
any  TJB.  ofBclal  urged  or  committed  any 
act  of  belligerency. 

Perhaps  the  reported  effectiveness  of 
the  Israeli  armed  forces  and  the  calm 
but  firm  and  generally  reasonable  diplo- 
matic response  of  the  Israeli  Government 
have  made  the  actions  and  pronounce- 
ments by  officials  of  our  Government 
easier  to  fashion  and  to  develop.  And 
likewise  the  reported  defaults  and  de- 
feats of  Important  segments  of  the  Arab 
world  have  had  some  sobering  Influence 
on  the  Soviets.  But  In  either  event,  and 
as  a  possible  consequence  of  both  of  these 
conditions,  I  hope  that  direct  and  poten- 
tially serious  big  nation  confrontations 
have  been  avoided.  There  has  been  a 
breaching  space  In  which  it  was  possible 
to  develop  unanimity  within  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  con- 
dition of  cease-fire.  Obviously,  nothing 
could  be  resolved  of  a  lasting  nature — 


other  than  the  deaths  in  battle  and 
among  Innocent  noncombatants — until 
there  Is  a  complete  cease-flre  in  fact  and 
there  are  sincere  negotiations  after  the 
shooting  has  stopped  on  all  fronts  In  the 
Middle  East — and  this  now  seems  to  be 
Imminent. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  Israel  has  earned  the  moral 
right  to  live  at  peace  »s  a  nation.  His- 
torically and  legally  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Israelis  have  a  duly  constituted 
government  and  a  territorial  sovereignty 
which  they  have  a  right  to  protect.  And 
they  have  an  equal  right  to  utilize  inter- 
national navigable  wataiTvays  as  do  other 
nations  In  the  course  of  and  in  pursuit 
of  foreign  commerce  and  in  their  nation- 
al security  interests. 

It  is  not  nearly  as  pertinent  to  point 
accusing  fingers  at  the  aggressors  or  the 
alleged  aggressors  as  it  is  to  continue  to 
perfect  a  complete  cease-flre  In  truth  and 
in  fact.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  must  come 
the  negotiations — in  which  the  United 
States  should  demonstrate  a  leadership 
role,  but  certainly  not  imilaterally,  for  as- 
surance of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
the  national  integrity  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  those  of  its  Arabic 
neighbors. 


THE  31ST  INFANTRY   (DIXIE) 
DIVISION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  at  Camp  Shelby.  Miss.,  the 
31st  Infantry— Dixie — Division  will  pass 
in  review  at  the  midway  point  of  their 
summer  field  training.  Regretfully,  this 
may  be  the  last  appearance  of  this 
famous  National  Guard  division  which  Is 
scheduled  to  be  eliminated  under  the 
Defense  Depaiiment  plan  to  reorganize 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

The  history  of  the  31«t  Division  is  one 
of  supreme  excellence  In  training  and  in 
combat.  Although  organized  as  a  Na- 
tional Guard  division  only  50  years  ago, 
some  of  its  subordinate  units  go  back  to 
the  early  days  of  State  militia  and  their 
history  Is  filled  with  valor,  dedication, 
and  superior  performance. 

One  such  unit  is  the  155th  Infantry 
Regiment,  once  the  1st  Mississippi 
Rifles,  which  was  conspicuous  In  the 
Mexican  War.  It  was  the  Mississippi 
Rifles  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Jefferson  Davis  that  turned  the  tide  at 
Buena  Vista  and  routed  the  enemy  forces 
with  one  simple  command,  "Stand  fast 
Mlssisslppians."  That  order  of  Jefferson 
Davis  is  now  emblazoned  upon  the 
regimental  insignia  and  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
men  who  have  trained  and  fought  in 
the  tradition  of  their  forefathers. 

Excellence  is  a  tradition  In  the  31st 
Division,  and  no  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  division  has  excelled  its  record. 
Year  after  year  the  regular  Army  evalua- 
tors  have  given  It  a  grade  of  "superior," 
the  highest  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  seven-State  3d  Army  areas,  the 
Dixie  Division  won  the  trophy  for  excel- 
lence and  training  4  out  of  5  years  the 
trophy  was  presented. 

The  flrst  Legion  of  Merit  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  a  Na- 
tional Guard  division  commander  for  at- 
taining excellence  in  tn^ng  and  readi- 
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ness  was  awarded  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Claude 
Clajrton,  commander  of  the  division  from 
November  1962  to  March  1965. 

On  Saturday,  the  Legion  of  Merit  will 
be  awarded  to  General  Clayton's  succes- 
sor, Brig.  Gen.  Victor  L.  McDearman, 
who  maintained  and  continued  to  build 
the  standards  of  excellence  attained  by 
General  Clasrton  and  his  predecessors 
which  have  Included  a  long  line  of  com- 
petent, dedicated  general  officers,  among 
them  Lt.  Gen.  A.  G.  Paxton.  retired,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  John  Persons. 

In  its  recent  history,  the  31st  Division 
as  a  unit  has  participated  in  every  major 
war,  except  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  its 
men  now  stand  ready  for  the  call  to  duty 
if  their  services  should  be  required. 

In  World  War  n,  the  31st  Division  was 
a  vital  part  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  and  served  as  a  training  base 
in  Europe,  furnishing  many  of  the  men 
supplied  to  the  frontlines  of  that  war 

In  World  War  n,  the  31st  Division 
fought  through  the  Jimgle  Islands  of  the 
Paclflc  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

In  the  Korean  war,  when  the  31st 
Division  went  into  Federal  service  In 
January  1951  it  was  the  largest  single 
civilian  component  ever  inducted  into 
Federal  service  by  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
on  one  order.  At  that  time,  10,570  vol- 
unteer National  Guardsmen  were  ordered 
to  war  duty.  Although  the  division  did 
not  go  overseas  as  a  imlt,  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  division  saw  com- 
bat In  Korea,  and  their  record  was  out- 
standing. Many  of  the  noncomlssloned 
officers  were  conunissioned,  and  they 
provided  leadership  in  the  hardest  bat- 
tles and  in  some  of  the  most  critical 
times  of  that  conflict. 

If  the  Defense  Department  insists 
upon  its  plan  to  disestablish  the  31st 
Division,  a  great  military  unit  will  have 
passed  into  retirement,  but  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  this  division  will  live  for- 
ever. Wherever  Mississippi  National 
Guardsmen  and  other  American  fighting 
men  are  sent,  the  battlefield  on  which 
they  fight  will  echo  the  spirit,  dedication, 
ability,  and  devotion  of  those  who  have 
made  such  qualities  a  living  tradition. 

Whatever  orders  are  given  them,  what- 
ever mission  Is  assigned  to  them,  the 
members  of  the  Mississippi  National 
Guard  will  accept  as  true  soldiers  and 
as  Americans,  but  they  want  a  place  to 
serve.  The  security  of  the  Nation  de- 
mands that  they  have  a  place  to  serve, 
for  we  need  their  training  and  ability, 
but  most  of  all  we  need  their  spirit  and 
dedication  and  determination.  For  the 
sake  of  our  common  defense,  we  must 
keep  these  men  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  program. 

The  plan  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  reorganize  the  Reserves  in  such  a  way 
that  the  services  of  those  men  will  be 
lost  Is  untimely  and  unwise. 

Under  the  Defense  Department  plan, 
the  Mississippi  National  Guard  would 
lose  40  percent  of  its  lieutenants,  more 
than  30  percent  of  its  captains,  nearly 
50  percent  of  its  majors,  and  25  percent 
of  its  top  ranking  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. These  men  must  be  kept  in  an  ac- 
tive mission  so  that  they  can  continue 
their  training. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  see  to  it,  when 
the  31st  Infantry— Dixie— Division 
passes  in  review  for  perhaps  the  last 
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time  on  Saturday,  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  division  are  not  passed  over 
in  their  desire  to  serve  their  country. 

We  need  these  men,  and  we  must  keep 
them  ready,  as  they  and  their  predeces- 
sors were  ready  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
to  stand  fast  for  their  country  against  all 
foes.  

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SUPPORTS 
THE  PROPOSED  FIREARMS  CON- 
TROL LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  or  not  the 
American  public  supports  the  proposed 
firearms  control  legislation.  There  Is  no 
question  as  to  the  response  of  the  public 
to  measures  introduced  by  me  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  public  supports 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  and 
which  is  now  before  this  Congress. 

Evidence  of  this  support  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  representative  media 
of  public  support,  the  editorials  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  of  this  country. 

Immediately  after  I  Introduced  my 
firearms  legislation  early  this  year — S.  1 
and  amendment  No.  90 — the  American 
public  proclaimed  its  support  of  that 
legislation. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  issue  at  this 
time.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  as  they  consider  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  sampling  of  editorials  from  such  out- 
standing newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Scranton  Times,  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle,  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  several  others  be  spread  on 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  intent  of 
the  public  Is  clear,  the  public  wants  more 
effective  Federal  control  over  the  sale 
of  firearms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal, 

Jan.  20.  1967] 

Anothzx  Tut  ram  Gon  Osntkols 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  again  asked  for  "strict"  gun- 
control  laws.  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
has  Introduced,  as  Senate  Bill  1,  a  measure 
that  would  restrict  the  mall-order  trafDc  In 
handguns,  prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns 
by  federally  licensed  dealers  to  persons  under 
21  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  persons  under  18.  The  bill  also  would 
apply  other  restraints  to  the  wide-open, 
suicidal  traffic  In  ttrearms  in  this  country. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  bill  that  Senator 
Dodd  sponsored  In  the  last  Congress.  In 
three  consecutive  Congresses  the  Senator  has 
attempted  to  place  reasonable  controls  on 
the  traffic  In  firearms.  The  gun  lobby,  with 
an  assist  from  an  apathetic  public,  suc- 
ceeded In  stifling  these  bills. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dodd  Bill  Is  to  make 
It  more  dlfllcult  for  crlnilnals.  drug  addicts. 
Juveniles  and  others  who  are  likely  to  mis- 
use them,  to  obtain  firearms.  This  kind  of 
legislation  has  been  endorsed  repeatedly  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Association  of  Cltlren  Crime  Com- 
missions and  leading  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Public  opinion  polls  have  revealed 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
^avor  strict  gun  controls.  Yet  time  and  again 


Congress  has  been  intimidated  by  a  shrUl 
minority. 

In  Introducing  the  bill.  Senator  Dodd  said : 

"All  a  person  need  do  to  buy  a  mall-order 
grun  Is  mi  out  a  magazine  coupon  with  his 
name  and  address,  enclose  as  Uttle  as  $5 
or  $6,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  It  Is  so  sim- 
ple, children  can  do  it.  And  they  do  It.  Hard- 
ened criminals  can  do  It.  And  they  do  It." 

During  1966,  69  per  cent  of  the  country's 
murders  were  committed  with  a  gun.  The 
evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  the  ready 
avallabiUty  of  firearms  contributed  to  the 
number  of  crimes  conunitted  with  guns. 
States  with  giui  controls  have  lower  gun 
crime  rates  than  states  that  do  not  have 
controls.  In  the  three  and  a  half  years  that 
Congress  has  temporized,  nearly  20,000 
Americans  have  been  murdered  by  guns, 
rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns. 

How  high  must  the  toll  be  to  persuade 
Congress  to  act? 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Salt  Lake 

Times,  Jan.  6,  1967] 

Prkssttrx  Oboxtp  Blocks  U.S.  Qvn 

Legislation 

More  than  three  years  after  the  wave  of 
pubUc  revulsion  and  concern  that  followed 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
United  States  remains  without  a  meaningful 
firearms-control  law. 

Passage  of  such  legislation  has  been  ham- 
pered, a  January  Reader's  Digest  article  "We 
Need  a  Firearms-Control  Law — Now!"  re- 
veals, by  the  opposition  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  bases  Its  objection  on  the 
false  assumption  that  controls  would  violate 
the  Constitutional  right  of  Americans  to  bear 
arms.  This  750,000-member  pressure  group, 
says  author  Alan  Barth,  "has  persistently 
mobilized  Its  membership  to  thwart  every 
genuinely  effective  attempt  at  firearms  con- 
trol during  the  past  30-odd  years." 

The  need  for  control  of  firearms  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  statistics  that  read  Uke  war- 
time casualty  lists;  more  than  100,000  U.S. 
civilians  were  shot  during  1066;  17,000  of 
them  died.  About  half  of  the  10,000  annual 
VS.  murders  are  by  gunshot,  and  giins  figure 
In  some  25.000  cases  of  aggravated  assault 
and  about  60,000  robberies  each  year. 

"Firearms  fatalities  can  be  reduced  by  fire- 
arms control."  Barth  writes.  Cities  with  gun- 
control  laws  have  lower  homicide  rates  than 
thoee  without  them.  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, which  outlaws  concealed  weapons, 
had  6.4  homicides  per  100,000  population  In 
one  year,  while  in  Dallas,  which  has  no  con- 
trols, 13.4  citizens  per  100,000  were  shot. 

Yet  when  a  bill  for  strong  national  gun 
controls  was  introduced  by  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd 
of  Connecticut,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion mounted  a  massive  campaign  to  defeat 
It.  Says  the  Digest  article: 

"The  NRA  has  managed  to  Imbue  members 
with  the  quite  mistaken  notion  that  efforts 
at  effective  regulation  conflict  with  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution." 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  "the 
right  to  bear  arms"  Is  not  an  absolute  right, 
but  rather  one  which  must  have  "some  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  preservation  or 
efficiency  of  a  well-regulated  mllltla." 

The  assassin  of  President  Kennedy  ob- 
viously did  not  come  under  this  quallflca- 
tlon.  Nor  did  the  madman  who  killed  13 
Innocent  victims  from  his  sniper's  nest  atop 
a  University  of  Texas  tower.  Nor  did  the  gun- 
man who  killed  two  strangers  In  New  York 
City's  Bryant  Park — with  a  rifle  he  had  pur- 
chased one  hour  earlier. 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  AdmliUstratlon 
firearms  bill,"  says  the  Digest,  "that  would 
keep  responsible,  law-abiding  adults  from 
bujrlng  firearms — whether  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, for  target  shooting,  for  self-protection 
or  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  collecting  guns. 
It  would  cause  serious  Inconvenience  only  to 
felons,  Juveniles,  habitual  drunkards,  drug 
addicts  and  the  mentally  lU.'- 


(From  the  WbeeUng  (W.  Va,)  Intelligencer. 

Nov.  80,  1966] 

Killers  Abroad — Sensklsss  Muuiau  Ukd^- 

scoRX  Need  for  a  Cttrb  on  Fixearjcs 

The  senseless  shooting  of  helpless  women 
In  a  Mesa,  Arizona  beauty  parlor  baa  revived 
Interest  In  legislation  designed  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Irresponsible  persons  to  get 
their  hands  on  guns. 

Despite  public  concern  and  the  widespread 
support  proposed  legislation  of  this  type  has 
received,  no  measure  has  made  aigniflcant 
headway  in  Congress.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive bill  on  the  subject,  that  sponsored  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
seems  to  have  lost  momentum  with  the  polit- 
ical dllScuitles  in  which  the  Senates-  finds 
himself  growing  out  of  the  use  of  campaign 
funds. 

ThU,  we  think,  is  unfortunate.  For  the 
Dodd  bUl  does  have  much  to  recommend  It, 
and  should  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own  merits. 
It  would  prohibit  all  mall  order  sales  of 
hand  guns,  regxUate  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  through  a  system  of  afDdavlt  con- 
trols and  curb  the  In^xurtatlon  of  surplus 
military  weapons.  It  also  would  bar  the  sale 
of  shotguns  to  persons  under  21  years  of 
age  and  the  sale  of  all  firearms  to  those 
under  18. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
18.000  persons  die  of  gunshot  wounds  every 
year  in  the  United  SUtes.  ThU  Is  an  appal- 
ling toll.  To  what  degree  It  could  be  cut  down 
by  the  operation  of  a  law  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  Dodd  bill  nobody,  of  course, 
can  say.  It  does  seem  reasonable  to  assimae, 
however,  that  if  it  were  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  firearm  fewer  dangerous  people  than 
now  have  access  to  them  could  arm  them- 
selves. So  that  s<Mne  Improvement  in  the 
gunshot  death  rate  would  be  a  reasonable 
expectation.  That  Is  a  gain  not  to  be  dis- 
counted If  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  responsible  people  to  bear  anna  and 
defend  their  homes  against  marauders. 

The  subject,  we  think,  needs  further  explo- 
ration. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  Jan.  14, 19671 
Propik  Controls  Ovex  Fbxarics 

A  powerful  lobby  operating  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  managed  to  keep  bottled  up 
in  a  Senate  committee  last  year  a  bUl  to  oon- 
trol  the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms. 

The  bill,  authored  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
D-Conn.,  would  cover  even  the  sale  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  prlmarUy  used  for  sport.  In 
that  regard,  at  least,  the  Dodd  blU  is  far 
too  broad.  But  he  says  he's  going  to  re- 
introduce It. 

A  more  temperate  measure,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  R-Neb.,  has  the  same 
objectives — restrictions  on  the  multlmUllon- 
doUar  mall  order  firearms  buslneas  and  the 
sale  of  war  surplus  weapons  such  as  machine 
guns  and  hand  grenades,  as  well  as  a  wide 
variety  of  ammunition.  We  dcHit  believe  the 
constitutional  right  of  cltlsens  to  bear  arms 
was  ever  Intended  to  be  limitless  In  scope, 
to  countenance  a  lucrative  racket,  or  en- 
courage Insurrection. 

No  sensible  person  would  deny  a  good  citi- 
zen the  right  to  walk  Into  a  store  and  buy 
a  rlfie  or  shotgun  or  a  pistol.  But  he  should 
Identify  himself 

In  short,  there  Is  a  need  for  proper  con- 
trols over  the  Interstate  mall  order  business 
of  selling  weapons;  In  fact  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  presented  in  support  of  a  federal 
law  banning  It  entirely.  Of  "coiirse,  It  still 
wouldn't  prevent  armed  assault,  murder  and 
robbery.  But  It  might  curb  violent  crimes. 
Who's  against  that? 

(From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trlbiue,  Dec. 

27,  1066] 

Dodd  Will  Tmt  Again 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D-Oonn.,  has  passed 

the  word.  He'll  reintroduce  bla  flrearma  con- 
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trol bill  M  aoon  u  tbe  BOtb  Co&grc 
venes,  and  preaa  for  Ita  paasage. 

lbs  Senator's  tenacity  Is  admirable.  He 
has  bean  pushing  the  leglalation  for  six  years 
without  success. 

In  substance,  the  Dodd  proposals  would 
help  prevent  firearms  from  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  Irresponsible  persons,  persons  with 
crUnlnal  records,  the  mentally  deranged, 
narcotic  addicts  and  JUTcnlles. 

It  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  gun  problem. 
But  it  would  erect  useful  legal  barriers  to 
guns  getting  into  the  bands  of  the  wrong 
people.  It  shoTild  be  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin, 
Jan.  17.1967] 

IXBISLATIOI*  FOa  CONTKOL  OF  BCaO.  OsnOl 

OTnfs:  Attucpt  No.  3 

A  central  question  arises  now  that  Senator 
Dodd  has  a  re-Introduced  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  mail  cmler  gun  traffic. 

In  his  third  attempt  In  more  than  three 
years,  has  the  senator  given  away  at  all  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  to  his  con- 
servativa  coUeagues  on  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee who  persist  in  dubbing  the  senator's 
efforts  ss  unreasonable? 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
groups  which  have  supported  this  legislation 
should  examine  carefully  the  latest  Dodd  bill 
and  speak  up  about  its  merits  and  its  im- 
portance to  all  dtixena. 

The  senator  seems  to  have  backed  from  the 
blanket  prohibitions  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration. As  Introduced  In  196fi,  the  adminis- 
tration-drafted bill  would  have  prohibited 
persons  .  from  obtaining  firearms  by  mall 
order.  The  new  Dodd  bill  doesnt  go  this  far, 
although  It  should  if  recent  opinion  polls  by 
Dr.  Oeorge  Oallup  are  a  guide  to  the  public's 
wish  for  more  strictness  In  gun  sales. 

Brlefiy,  the  new  bill  provides  tat  regulat- 
ing the  Interstate  sale  of  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns  through  affidavits  Intended  to  ea- 
tabU^  the  purchaser's  fitness  to  use  the 
guns.  Licensed  dealers  woiildn't  be  allowed 
to  sell  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  under  18 
and  no  handguns  to  anyone  younger  than  21. 

However,  what  seem  to  be  the  bill's  weak- 
est provision  would  "prohibit  the  sale  by  f  ed- 
wally  licensed  dealers  of  all  firearms,  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  non-residents  of 
the  licensee's  state  of  business."  This  lan- 
guage seems  to  mean  that  a  person  who  lives 
m  New  York  can  write  to  Virginia,  say,  for 
the  rifle  or  ahotgun  of  his  choice.  New  York 
has  the  most  stringent  gun  control  law,  and, 
as  of  last  summer,  Virginia  bad  none. 

Thus  It  appears  that  Senator  Dodd  has 
ignored  one  of  his  own  meticulous  findings, 
namely,  that  in  states  with  effective  gun  con- 
trol laws,  the  gun  murder  rates  are  below 
the  national  average  and  far  below  the  rates 
of  states  with  little  or  no  firearms  sales 
regulation. 

The  case  tat  strong  federal  legislation  over 
mall-order  guns  is  bttsed  on  Impressive  In- 
formation, like  the  latest  grim  figiires  on 
gun-committed  murders.  It  Is  these  facts  and 
not  side-tracking  arguments  from  powerful 
lobbyists  that  should  convince  a  majority  on 
the  Judiciary  and  commerce  committees  that 
If  guns  of  all  sorts  were  made  significantly 
less  available,  this  country  would  be  a  safer 
place. 

(Rrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Jan.  8, 

1967] 

SraAMCKs  Tham  Fiction 

In  the  litany  of  the  gun  lobby,  nothing  is 
more  sacred  than  the  assertion  that  New  York 
City,  with  Its  stringent  "Sullivan  Law"  con- 
trolling handguns,  has  more  crime  per  capita 
than  any  other  commumty  in  the  country.  A 
quite  typical  letter,  published  on  this  page 
Just  the  other  day.  declared,  for  example: 

"TTie  majority  of  people  who  advocate  ex- 
treme gun  control  measures  feel  that  tighter 
gun  control  will  be  the  only  answer  to  a 


reduction  In  the  ever-rlalng  crime  rate.  If 
this  is  true,  then  tbe  state  with  the  most 
restrictive  form  of  gun  control  should  exhibit 
the  lowest,  or  at  least  a  diminished  crime 
rate.  The  State  of  New  York  has  the  most 
restrictive  measures  at  this  time.  No  com- 
ment should  have  to  be  made  with  reference 
to  its  crime  rate." 

Well,  Interestingly  enough,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  a  comment  to  make  In  reference 
to  this  matter.  It  ought  to  be  very  Illuminat- 
ing to  the  gun  lobbyists.  "Although  there  are 
certainly  many  crimes  In  New  York  City 
committed  with  handguns,"  tbe  Commission 
report  observes,  "the  relative  number  of  such 
crimes  Is  substantially  lees  than  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Wlille  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  a  handgun  murder  rate  of  9.1 
per  100,000  population  In  fiscal  1966,  New 
York  City  had  a  rate  ot  1.7;  the  handgun 
assault  rate  was  798  In  the  District  and  20.0 
in  New  York  City;  and  the  handgun  robbery 
rate  was  141.7  In  the  District  and  46.4  in 
New  York  City. 

Tbe  conclusion  to  which  the  Crime  Com- 
mission came  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  Is 
that  the  District  should  have  a  rigid  hand- 
gun licensing  law.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  ask  the  gun  lobbyists  to  employ  in  re- 
sponse to  the  facts  the  same  logic  which  they 
have  hitherto  applied  to  their  own  fiction. 
But  responsible  citizens,  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  families,  will  recognize  that 
the  pistol — a  weapon  designed  essentially 
for  the  killing  or  maiming  of  human  beings — 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  general  circulation 
and  limited,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the 
mlUtary  and  the  agencies  of  law  enforce- 
ment. A  great  many  Uves  will  be  saved  when 
this  is  done.  j 

[From  tbe  Enid  (Okla.)  News.  Jan.  30.  1967] 
Senatos  Dodo  ...  A  Pxxsjstznt  Mam 

"If  you  don't  succeed  at  first,  try,  try 
again."  AU  of  us  have  heard  this  old  saying 
since  childhood  but  few  have  practiced  it 
more  faithfully  than  Senator  I3odd  of  Con- 
necticut. Dodd  Is  a  persislent  man. 

yat  the  fourth  straight  year  he  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
control  the  fiow  of  firearms  In  Interstate 
trade  and  through  the  m*ils.  Although  there 
are  a  number  of  sportsmen  groups  who  dif- 
fer with  this  view,  we  think,  it  Is  a  good  blU 
and  a  sound  one,  as  were  others  of  Senator 
Dodd. 

The  so  called  "sportsmen"  groups  and  in- 
dividuals opposed  to  this  legislation  usually 
cite  the  Second  Amendment  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  bear  arms.  Our  thinking  Is  that 
these  arg^uments  are  invalid.  The  Second 
Amendment  pertains  only  to  the  right  of  tbe 
states  to  maintain  an  organized  militia, 
which  they  do  through  their  National  Ouard 
units.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  Dodd  bill  that 
would  deprive  legitimate  sportsmen  from  the 
purchase,  ownership  and  use  ot  guns. 

The  Dodd  measure  alms  at  making  It  more 
difficult  for  criminals,  madmen,  hate  groups, 
and  Juvenile  thugs  to  obtain  lethal  weapons. 

The  bill,  in  brief,  would  do  these  things : 

It  would  require  that  firms  dealing  In  the 
interstate  sale  of  firearms  obtain  a  federal 
license — $25  mitially,  $10  annual  renewal. 

They  would  not  be  i>ermltted  to  sell  hand- 
guns (pistols)  to  customers  under  21,  or  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  buyers  uBder  18. 

They  cotild  not  sell  firearms  other  than 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  non-residents  of  the 
state  In  which  they  operate  their  business. 

They  would  be  required  to  confirm  the 
Identity  and  tbe  age  of  their  customers. 

The  bill  would  also  limit  the  importation 
and  sale  of  certain  heavy  types  of  military- 
surplus  and  foreign-made  firearms. 

Unfortunately  this  will  not  deprive  orga- 
nized crime  of  a  supply  of  weapons.  But,  at 
least,  it  would  make  It  more  difficult  for 
punks,  mental  Incompetents,  and  extremist 
zealots  to  acquire  guns  ^hlch  they  can  use 
to  Intimidate  or  to  kill. 


As  Senator  Dodd  says : 

"In  tbe  three  and  one-half  years  during 
which  Congress  did  nothing  to  prevent  wan- 
ton killing  with  firearms,  nearly  20,000  Amer- 
icans were  murdered  by  guns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  handguns. 

"All  a  person  need  do  to  buy  a  mall  order 
gun  is  fill  out  a  magazine  coupon  with  his 
name  and  address,  enclose  as  little  as  $5 
or  $6,  and  drop  it  In  the  mail. 

"It  is  so  simple,  children  can  do  it.  And 
they  do  It. 

"Madmen  can  do  It.  And  they  do  it. 

"Hardened  criminals  can  do  it.  And  they 
do  it." 

The  way  we  see  It,  sportsmen  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Senator  Dodd'a  legislation  on 
control  of  firearms.  In  fact,  sportsmen  should 
be  among  its  prime  supporters. 

[From  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)   Times, 
Jan.  19,  1967] 

Amothek  Tkt  roR  a  Ottn  Contbol  Law 

Oun  control  legislation  can  be  expected  to 
come  up  for  action  during  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  but  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
saying  that  the  disgraceful  and  barbaric 
problem  that  has  long  plagued  this  nation 
is  about  to  be  solved. 

Connecticut's  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  re- 
Introduced  his  bill  that  a  conunlttee  last  year 
shot  full  of  holes  before  sending  It  to  the 
Senate  floor  where  It  didn't  even  come  up 
for  a  vote.  His  latest  action,  of  course,  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion to  drag  out  tbe  same  old  arguments  and 
start  screemlng  tbe  same  old  complaints. 
Proponents  of  the  Dodd  bill  have  a  fight  on 
their  hands,  for  the  pressure  that  the  NRA 
can  and  will  exert  biefore  this  issue  Is  re- 
solved Is  beyond  belief.  The  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  endorsed  strict  control  of 
the  sale  of  firearms,  and  that  Senators  Rob- 
ert and  Eklward  Kennedy  are  among  seven 
cosponsors  thus  far,  and  that  the  measure 
is  supported  by  lawyer  and  police  chief 
groups  and  by  citizen  crime  commissioners — 
aU  this  will  find  the  NRA  undaunted.  Its 
lobby  will  be  out  with  all  rifles  blasting  away, 
and  don't  think  the  battle  will  be  anything 
but  a  fierce  one. 

The  Dodd  bill — formally  known  as  "8-1" — 
has  a  long  and  booby-trapped  path  ahead 
of  it.  As  it  now  stands,  it  puts  restrictions 
on  Interstate  sales  of  handguns,  rlfies  and 
shotguns,  but  by  the  time  It  limps  from  com- 
mittee, it  can  be  expected  to  be  watered 
down — to  Just  what  extent  will  determine 
Its  adequacy  to  free  the  nation  of  a  menace 
that  creates  modem  "clvlllmtlon"  with  tbe 
caveman  era. 

A  key  provlalon  of  the  bill  would  prohibit 
a  fedentlly-llcensed  dealer  from  selling  fire- 
arms If  "state  and  local  law  at  the  place 
of  sale"  is  violated.  The  ultimate  answer  to 
the  present,  unfettered  sale  of  firearms  may 
be  to  clamp  down  at  the  state  level,  with 
every  firearm  sale  made  only  after  a  formal 
request  by  the  buyer,  and  a  check  with  local 
police.  Today,  buying  a  rtfie — and  the  lethal 
ammunition  to  load  It  with — is  as  casual  and 
perfunctory  as  buying  a  quart  of  milk  or  a 
television  set.  But  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  squelch  Interstate  trafficking  in  firearms. 
It  Is  of  no  consolation  that  someone  com- 
mitted a  murder  with  a  weapon  he  bought 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  where  be 
resides. 

Buying  pistols  and  revolvers  is  more  con- 
trolled, but  a  state-to-state  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  present  procedures  for  handguns 
could  well  result  in  tightening  up  where 
necessary. 

With  the  Individual  states  and  the  federal 
government  working  as  a  team,  deadly  weap- 
ons could,  at  least  In  large  part,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  only  of  persons  of  stability  and 
good  character.  Yes — and  the  NRA  will  re- 
mind us  of  this — gangsters  will  somehow  get 
firearms,  but  to  contend  that  bill  shouldn't 
be  passed  because  It  will  be  only  90%,  or 
96%  or  99%  effective  Is  ridiculous. 
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And  let's  not  haul  out  the  stale  and  asi- 
nine argument  about  Impinging  on  freedoms. 
Tou  register  your  car  .  .  .  you  register  your 
dog  .  •  ■  you  seek  a  permit  to  add  a  dormer 
to  your  home  .  .  .  you  take  out  licenses  to 
hunt  and  fish — why  all  the  feverish  protests 
against  applying  for  a  permit  for  a  weapon 
when  the  only  purpose  is  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  keep  them  from  persons  unfit  to 
own  them? 

iProm  tbe  Ashevllle,  (N.C.),  Citizen.  Jan.  1. 

1967] 

UNtrso  Statxs  Nxxos  Qvtt  Coktsoi.  Law  To 

Halt   Risuro   Crimx   Wavk 

The  90th  Congress  should  enact  a  strong 
Federal  gun  control  law  before  the  wave  of 
Ulllngs  in  this  country  gets  any  bigger.  A 
Federal  gun  control  act  won't  stop  all  the 
murders  In  the  U.S.,  but  It  will  reduce  their 
number. 

As  tbe  Reader's  Digest  points  out,  more 
than  100,000  VB.  clvlUans  were  shot  in  1966. 
Over  17.000  of  these  shootings  proved  fatal. 
In  addition  guns  play  a  part  each  year  in 
some  60,000  robberies  and  26.000  aggravated 
sssaults. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  examples  oc- 
curred last  summer  when  a  University  of 
Texas  student  killed  his  wife  and  mother 
with  a  e^tin,  then  shot  31  people  from  a 
campus  tower.  He  had  bought  one  of  the 
weapms  he  used  at  a  local  store  fust  an  hour 
before  it  tool  put  to  use.  The  mass  killing 
In  an  Arizona  beauty  shop  later  In  the  year 
provided  another  example  of  what  terrible 
damage  a  mixed -up  young  man  can  do  with  a 
gun. 

Soma  states  and  municipalities  have  ef- 
fective gun  control  laws,  and  the  results  aro 
apparent  in  a  reduced  rate  of  murders  and 
shootings.  For  example.  In  New  York  City, 
which  has  such  a  law,  the  homicide  rate  in 
1962  was  6.4  per  100,000  population,  while 
In  Dallas,  which  has  no  gun  ordinance,  the 
rate  was  13.4  per  100,000 — more  than  twice 
u  high. 

The  urgent  need  now  is  for  a  Federal  law 
because  so  much  of  the  traffic  In  guns  Is  in- 
terstate In  nature,  and  persons  wanting  to 
buy  guns  can  do  so  either  through  the  malls 
or  by  driving  to  another  state  where  controls 
are  lax  or  nonexistent. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Dodd 
In  the  89th  Congress,  which  failed  to  pass, 
would  have  done  three  Important  thmgs: 

Cut  off  the  fiood  of  guns  coming  Into  this 
country  from  abroad  by  requiring  strict  reg- 
istration and  licensing  of  Importers.  More 
than  1  million  foreign  guns — many  of  them 
surplus  weapons  from  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries— are  brought  into  tbe  VS.  each  year 
and  sold  to  practically  anyone  who  wants 
them. 

Provide  that  guns  can  be  shipped  across 
state  lines  only  by  one  licensed  dealer  to  an- 
other. Dealers  wo\ild  have  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  all  sales  and  purchases,  and  tbe 
license  fee  would  be  high  enough  so  that  It 
would  not  be  worthwhile  for  individuals  to 
try  to  qualify  as  dealers. 

Permit  retail  sales  of  hand  guns  only  to 
a  resident  of  the  state  where  the  purchase 
Is  made  and  then  only  If  he  or  she  Is  eligible 
under  state  and  local  law  to  purchase  the 
weapon. 

Such  a  bill  would  not  inconvenience  tbe 
Individual  householder  or  sportsman  except 
that  he  might  have  to  watt  a  few  days  for 
local  police  to  check  his  Identity.  It  would 
keep  dealers  from  making  unrestricted  sales 
of  guns  to  criminals.  Juveniles,  habitual  drug 
addlcte  and  persons  who  are  mentally  111. 

This  act  would  not  violate  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  states 
that,  "A  well-regulated  militia  being  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed."  The  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ready ruled  that  the  right  to  bear  arms  must 
have  a  "reasonable  relationship  to  the  pres- 
ervation or  efficiency  of  a  well-regulated  mi- 


litia." It  Is  not  a  basic  right  that  belongs  to 
known  criminals,  to  Juveniles  and  to  drug 
addicts. 

In  its  effort  to  pass  gun  control  legislation 
Congress  will  run  square  into  one  of  the 
strongest  lobbies  in  the  U.S. — the  750.000- 
member  National  lUfie  Association,  which 
has  consistently*  fought  effective  Federal  gun 
controls.  But  the  handwriting  Is  on  tbe  wall. 
America  is  one  of  tbe  few  advanced  nations 
which  permits  the  unregulated  sale  of  fire- 
arms, and  Its  rising  rate  of  murders,  shoot- 
ings, and  robberies  is  at  least  in  part  due  to 
this  fact.  Tbe  American  people  ought  to  back 
Congress  In  passing  an  effective  Federal  gun- 
control  bill  in  1967. 

(From    tbe  Allen  town    (Pa.)    Call,    Jan.   17, 

1967] 

Maxl-Okdex  Oun  Sales 

In  the  absence  of  federal  controls  for 
which  President  Johnson  once  again  is  ask- 
ing, a  child  who  can  write  his  name  and 
address  can  fill  in  a  coupon,  put  It  in  an 
envelope  with  96  or  $6  and  wind  up  with  a 
gun.  So  can  any  adult,  regardless  of  what  he 
may  have  done  with  weapons  before  or  con- 
templates doing. 

There  was  widespread  support  at  the  last 
two  sessions  of  Congress  for  legislation  that 
would  have  controlled  this  mall  order  sale  of 
guns  In  Interstate  traffic.  Each  time,  however, 
the  gun  lobby  supported  by  well-intentioned 
sportsmen  managed  to  block  it. 

Now,  however,  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  are  bolstering  their 
case  with  new  arguments  : 

Since  the  legislation  was  first  introduced 
in  1963,  they  point  out,  20,000  Americans 
have  been  murdered  with  guns  and  many 
thousands   shot  down. 

Tbe  gun  murder  rate  in  states  with  effec- 
tive g\m  controls  has  been  much  lower  than 
the  national  average  of  69  per  cent.  In  New 
York,  with  the  toughest  law,  the  rate  is  32 
per  cent.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvama, 
It  Is  39  pa-  cent  and  43  per  cent,  respectively. 
Montana,  Texas  and  Nebraska,  with  few  con- 
trols or  none  at  all  show  a  rate  of  68,  69  and 
70  per  cent. 

No  one  suggests  for  a  moment  that  the 
proposed  legislation  vrlll  wipe  out  gun  mur- 
ders, armed  robbery  or  mass  killings.  It 
wouldn't  take  gun  away  from  sportsmen, 
collectors,  farmers  or  anyone  else  with  Justi- 
fiable reasons  for  owmng  them.  Nor  would 
It  prevent  them  from  buying  or  trading. 

The  sponsors  expect,  however,  that  the 
controls  on  mail  order  sales  they  are  pro- 
posing in  this  legislation  will  make  It  more 
difficult  for  Juvemies,  criminals  and  madmen 
to  get  their  hands  on  weapons.  So  far  as 
they  meet  this  objective,  new  and  tougher 
national  laws  are  Justified.  The  soaring  crime 
rate  suggests  that  a  little  more  red  tape  is  a 
small  enough  price  for  those  entitled  to 
guns  to  pay  for  buying  them  from  mall  order 
houses  outside  their  own  states. 

(From  the  Chester   (Pa.)    Delaware  County 

Times.  Jan.  16.  1967] 

Otiw  Law  Nsxded 

Many  big  guns  oppose  national  gun  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  result,  no  federal  gun  controls  have 
been  enacted  since  the  1930s.  The  United 
States  remains  one  of  the  few  nuijor  coun- 
tries in  tbe  world  which  does  not  require 
some  kind  of  a  permit  for  possession  of  a  gun. 

The  President's  state  of  the  union  message 
again  pledged  efforts  to  correct  this  delin- 
quency. "We  win  recommend  strict  controls 
on  tbe  sale  of  firearms,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  immedi- 
ately announced  he  would  again  submit  gim 
control  legislation.  In  past  years.  It  has  never 
even  cleared  the  Senate  Judicleiry  Committee. 

Dodd'B  bill,  assuming  It  would  follow  the 
pattern  of  previous  efforts  would : 

Prohibit  the  mail-oroer  sale  of  hand  guns. 


Regulate  the  mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  by  requiring  an  affidavit  from  the 
purchaser. 

Restrict  over-the-counter  sales  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  nonresidents  of  the  state. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  hand  guns  to  any  per- 
sons under  21  and  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  persons  under  18,  subject  to  any  sUta 
laws. 

Restrict  Imports  to  stop  the  flow  of  mili- 
tary-surplus weapons  now  ^nirirtg  up  a  large 
part  of  the  mail-order  traffic. 

Why  is  such  a  bill  so  violently  opposed? 
Why  is  it  possible  for  almost  anyone,  even 
a  hoodlum,  a  mental  defective  or  a  child,  to 
purchase  a  gun  with  the  greatest  of  ease? 

Key  opposiUcm  to  gun  legislation  comes 
from  the  gun  lobby,  described  by  Carl  Bakal 
in  his  book,  "Tbe  Right  to  Bear  Arms,"  as  "a 
strong  and  seemingly  strange  alliance  be- 
tween the  munitions  industry,  conservation 
and  wildlife  organizations,  rifle  associations, 
gun  clubs,  vendors  of  sporting  goods  and 
others." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA),  for 
example,  has  some  700,000  members  and  has 
boasted  it  "can  fiood  Congress  with  more 
than  600,000  pieces  of  mall  vlrtuiOly  over- 
night against  any  proposed  gun  legislation.'* 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  pubUc  sup- 
ports gun  controls.  A  Oallup  Poll  showed  that 
73  per  cent  would  favor  a  law  reqviirlng  a 
police  permit  to  purehaae  a  gun. 

The  problem  lies  In  getting  the  citizens  to 
support  this  legislation  as  actively  and  vocally 
as  opponents  decry  it. 


[From  the  AshevlUe  (N.C.)  Citizen,  Jan.  17, 

1967] 

Senate  Sroclo  Act  Now  To  Abopt  GtrN 

CONTmOLS 

Whatever  else  he  is,  Senator  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut is  a  persistent  man.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  unregulated  sale  of  firearms  is  a 
major  factor  In  the  national  toll  of  60  gun- 
deaths  a  day  (15  of  them  murders)  and  the 
85,000  annual  felonies  (robbery,  assault, 
rape)  In  which  gaas  are  used.  So,  for  the 
fourth  straight  year,  he  has  introduced  a  bUI 
to  control  the  fiow  of  firearms  in  Interstate 
trade  and  through  the  malls. 

Weary  of  noting  that  this  bill  Is  a  sound 
one,  as  were  the  others.  Such  an  expression 
of  support  normally  draws  long  protests  from 
representatives  of  so-called  "sportsmen" 
groups  and  from  Individuals  who  cite  the 
Second  Amendment  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  bear  arms. 

Both  arguments  are  invalid.  The  Second 
Amendment  pertains  only  to  the  right  of  the 
states  to  tTiaiTi»j»ir|  an  organized  miUtia, 
which  they  do  through  their  National  Ouard 
iinits.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Dodd  bill  that 
would  deprive  legitimate  sportsmen  from  tbe 
purchase,  ownership,  and  use  of  gius. 

The  measure  sdms  at  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  criminals,  madmen,  late  groups,  and 
Juvenile  thugs  to  obtain  lethal  weapons. 

The  bin.  In  brief,  would  do  these  things: 

It  would  reqiiire  that  firms  dealing  in  the 
interstate  sale  of  firearms  obtain  a  federal 
Ucense — $25  initially,  $10  anniial  renewal. 

They  would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  hand- 
guns (pistols)  to  customers  under  21,  or 
rlfies  and  shotguns  to  buyers  under  18. 

They  coxild  not  sell  firearms  other  than 
rlfies  and  shotguns  to  nonresidents  of  the 
state  in  which  they  operate  their  businesses. 

They  would  be  required  to  confirm  the 
Identify  and  the  age  of  their  ciistomers. 

Tbe  bill  would  also  limit  the  importation 
and  sale  of  certain  heavy  types  of  military- 
surplus  and  foreign-made  firearms. 

Actually,  the  Dodd  proposal,  considerably 
watered  down  over  years  of  debate,  may  be 
too  weak  to  achieve  effective  results.  Cer- 
tainly, it  will  not  deprive  organized  crime  ol 
a  supply  of  weapons.  But,  at  least,  it  would 
make  it  more  diffictilt  for  punks,  mental  in- 
competents, and  extremist  zealots  to  acquire 
guns  which  they  can  use  to  intimidate  or 
to  kiU. 
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Aa  SanatOT  Dodd  says: 

"In  tbe  three  and  one-half  yeara  during 
which  Congrett  did  nothing  to  prevent  wan- 
toa  killing  with  Orearma,  nearly  ao.OOO 
Americans  were  murdered  by  guns,  rlflea  and 
shotgtms  as  well  as  handguns. 

"All  a  person  need  do  to  buy  a  mall  order 
gun  Is  fill  out  a  magayilne  coupon  with  his 
name  and  address,  enclose  as  little  as  95  or 
$6,  and  drop  It  In  the  mall. 

"It  Is  so  aUnple.  children  can  do  It.  And 
they  do  It. 

"Bfadmen  can  do  It.  And  they  do  It. 

"Hardened  criminals  can  do  It.  And  they 
do  It." 

Opponents  of  federal  flrearms  control  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  Ineffecttvenass  of  similar 
regulatloos  In  states  that  have  ad(9ted  con- 
trol staxMlaids,  notably  New  York,  with  its 
strict  Sullivan  law.  Tbe  figures  they  quote 
an  i^parantly  mythical,  perhaps  unlnten- 
tlonally.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  na- 
tional average  of  gun-murder  ratee  was  60 
per  cent.  In  New  York,  the  average  was  32 
per  cent. 

We  dislike  to  "criiaade"  on  this  Issue.  Some 
o<  us  were  brought  up  on  octagonal-barrel 
rlflea  and  la-gauge  shotguns.  We  shot  otir 
first  wild  rabbit  when  we  were  nine  years 
old  and.  during  the  years,  enjoyed  the  thrill 
<rf  downing  a  flushed  quail  or  a  high-flying 
dove.  But  we  always  ate  the  game  we 
killed  .  .  .  and  It  was  never  human. 

Sportsmen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  flre- 
anns  regulation.  Sportsmen  should  be  Its 
prime  supporters. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News.  Jan.  10, 

1»67] 

ANOTBxa  Shot  at  Qmt  CoMraoi. 

A  good  many  Americans  applauded  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pledge  for  a  renewed  attack 
on  crime  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  Johnson  again  asked  Ciongress  for 
"strict"  gun  control  laws  to  help  mount  the 
attack  on  crime. 

There  was  no  great  public  outcry  against 
this  request.  On  tbe  contrary,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  be  In  favor  of  such  legislation 
and  that  would  include  nearly  every  police- 
man In  the  Nation. 

But  gun  control  legislation  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.)  has  been 
bypassed  by  three  consecutive  Congresses. 
Most  Of  the  opposition  has  coma  from  the 
powerful  lobby  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sen.  Dodd  has  reintroduced  his  bill  fc«' 
stricter  controls  on  Interstate  gun  shipments. 
Will  our  legislators  chicken  out  again? 

(From  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Journal,  Jan.  27, 

1967] 

Abmxng  U.S.  OmouuLLAS?  It's  Bast 

Faced  with  a  four-year  prison  sentence  for 
Violating  the  federal  firearms  act,  tbe  leader 
of  the  right-wing  Mlnutemen,  Robert  Oe- 
Pugb,  has  urged  members  to  go  underground 
and  operate  in  complete  secrecy. 

Secret  training  without  membership  ros- 
ters or  a  visible  line  of  command  has  marked 
the  organization's  mode  of  operations  all 
along.  The  purpose  of  the  Mlnutemen,  ac- 
cording to  a  Senate  subcommittee,  is  "to  de- 
velop a  vast  underground  guerrilla  army." 
The  committee's  forebodings  and  Mr.  De- 
Pugh's  remarks  about  resisting  and  exposing 
the  Communist  Influence  could  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand  except  for  the  unfortunate  ease 
with  which  the  Mlnutemen  can  arm  them- 
selves heavily. 

An  agent  hired  by  the  subcommittee  who 
Infiltrated  the  Mlnutemen  reported  be  had 
received  training  in  weaponry  and  that  he 
had  no  trouble  In  buying  a  Riissian-made 
nuvtar,  a  Finnish  mortar,  a  bazooka,  a  rifle 
With  grenade  launcher,  rifle  grenades,  and 
mortar  and  bazooka  ammunition.  The  large 
supply  and  availability  of  these  arms  for 
dvlllans  are  bound  to  interest  the  super- 
patriots  and  to  heighten  the  activities  of  far- 
ilght,  self-styled  mlUtla  groups. 


The  Constitution  rightly  allows  these  orga- 
nizations a  place  In  the  political  spectrum. 
But  to  help  to  prevent  their  becoming  armed 
political  bodies.  Congress  should  enact  Sen- 
ate Bill  1  that  provides  for  eSectlve  control 
over  interstate  shipment  of  flrearms  and  for 
assistance  to  the  states  in  enforcing  flrearms 
control  laws. 

[Prom  the  Phlladeli^la  (Pa.)   IVibime, 
Jan.  21,  1907] 

Ottn  CoNTaoL  Act  Badlt  Nxsdxd — Now 

Congress  will  mostly  Ukely  be  asked  to  take 
effective  measures  to  control  the  sale  of  guns 
by  legislation  at  this  session.  Most  of  the 
attempts  In  this  direction  have  been  turned 
down  because  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
sellers  and  of  sportsmen. 

President  Johnson's  mention  of  the  matter 
in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message  has 
given  impetus  to  the  renewed  attempt  to  do 
sranethlng  about  this  important  matter. 

The  proposed  bill  has  strong  backing  of 
Law  Enforcement  organizations  and  Crime 
Commissions,  but  unfortunately  it  is  also 
bitterly  opposed. 

If  the  bill  as  proposed  can  not  be  passed 
as  now  contemplated,  we  think  that  one  of 
the  items  which  ought  to  have  no  opposition 
is  the  one  that  would  ban  tbe  sale  of  rifles 
by  mall  order  boiises.  That  would  at  least 
reduce  the  number  of  irresponsible  persons 
who  need  only  the  cost  of  a  rifle  to  have  one 
delivered    to   their   doors   by   the   mailman. 

[From  the  Haverhill  (Idiass.)  Gazette,  Jan.  14, 

1967] 

Qttn  CorraoLs 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
in  Congress  this  year  to  legislation  for  con- 
trol of  instate  trafllc  in  mail-order  guns. 

The  legislation  has  been  introduced — for 
the  third  successive  year — by  Sen.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  Connecticut  Democrat,  chairman  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

Prom  his  long  service  on  the  rubcommlttee. 
the  Senator  becsime  convinced  of  the  need 
to  control  tbe  sales  at  guns  to  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  the  mentally  111  and  others 
likely  to  misuse  them.  Hla  legislation  was 
originally  introduced  cm  Aug.  2,  1963.  four 
months  before  the  late  President  ECennedy 
was  assassinated  with  a  mall  order  foreign 
military  rifle. 

President  Johnson  later  sent  a  more  inclu- 
sive version  of  the  same  legislation  to  Con- 
gress, but  that  died  In  the  legislative  rush 
last  October.  The  PresUent,  in  his  State  of 
Union  message  last  week,  again  asked  Con- 
gress for  "strict"  gun  oontrol  laws. 

The  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  such 
groups  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  National  Association  of  Citizen  Crime 
Commissions  and  some  leading  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Members  of  these  groups  evidently  do  not 
share  the  fears  of  other  organizations  that 
Federal  control  laws  would  hamper  those 
who  want  to  acquire  guns  legitimately  for 
sports,  hunting  and  protection.  The  thought 
has  been  expressed  tbat  such  legislation 
could  lead  to  eventual  complete  control  of 
firearms  by  the  government.  One  organiza- 
tion fears  this  could  lead  to  confiscation  of 
gnns  if  the  Communists  ever  take  over  our 
government. 

We  hope  Congress  overlooks  such  un- 
founded fears  and  enacts  laws  to  control 
Interstate  traffic  in  mail  order  guns. 

[Prom  the  WllnUngton  (Del.)   News, 
Jan.  24. 1967) 
Spasx  Us  StrCR  FaiKKDs 
Robert  DePugh,  the  aelf-ordalned  defend- 
er of  tbe  United  States  against  Communist 
invasion,  is  appealing  a  prison  sentence  for 
violation    of    the   U.S.    Firearms    Act    and 
charging  a  massive  oonaplracy  In  official  cir- 
cles to  crush  his  Mlnutemen  organization. 


It  is  ironic  that  the  conviction  of  Mr 
DePugh  and  two  of  his  Ueutenants  should 
come  at  a  time  when  there  continues  to  be 
strong  pressure  for  tighter  control  over  the 
sale  of  flrearms  In  the  United  State^niose 
efforts  are  directed  at  the  sale  of  h^Ogum 
and  rifies.  particularly  by  mall,  and  were  trig- 
gered  in  the  aftermath  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  with  a  mail-order 
weapon. 

It  was  no  hunting  rifle  that  put  Mr.  De- 
Pugh  and  his  associates  at  odds  with  the 
law  and  their  prosecution  poses  no  new 
threat  to  the  legitimate  owner  of  weapons. 
The  Minutemen's  arsenal  Included  machine 
guns,  weapons  with  silencers  and  other  rapid- 
flring  weapons  not  generally  considered  es- 
sential to  the  outdoor  pursuits  of  civilisn 
sportsmen. 

Mr.  DePugh  claims  the  Mlnutemen  were 
armed  and  trained  to  resist  the  threat  o( 
Communist  invaders,  who  would  seek  to 
capture  a  country  whose  Institutions  they 
have  long  been  trying  to  subvert.  His  own 
organization  showed  no  imwlUlngness  to  sub- 
vert what  laws  it  chose  In  its  self-anointed 
role  as  the  defender  of  freedom. 

To  allow  the  amassing  of  Incredibly  de- 
structive weapons  by  such  organiastlons  ti 
to  invite  violence  and  chaos  from  any  group 
that  equates  communism  with  anything  st 
variance  with  its  own  rigid  philosophy. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern  ment. 
It  also  must  remain  outside  the  law  for  any 
self-styled  patriot  to  set  up  his  own  private 
army  to  defend  United  States  against  whom- 
ever he  personally  chooses  to  label  an  enemy. 

The  nation's  laws  properly  seek  to  save 
MB  from  such  defenders. 

[F^om  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Sun-Times. 
Jan.  8.  19671 

Guns  fob  Evutbodt? 

Evidently  a  lot  of  people  In  Chicago  have 
been  taking  Instructions  in  marksmanship, 
or  there  has  been  Just  a  lot  more  shooting 
than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the  National  Rifle 
Association  could  provide  us  with  the  correct 
answer.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  were  510 
homicides  in  Chicago  in  1966.  compared  wltb 
only  395  the  year  before. 

Of  last  year's  total.  2S6  homicides  were 
committed  with  guns.  Again  guns  were  the 
deadliest  of  all  weapons  used  by  the  klllera. 
Of  about  5.000  stabblngs.  only  about  100  re- 
sulted In  death.  These  figures  conform  to  tbe 
yearly  expectation.  Police  homicide  Comdr. 
Francis  J.  Flanagan  said  that  if  somebody  as- 
saults you  with  a  gun.  there's  one  chance  In 
seven  or  eight  tbat  you'll  be  killed.  If  you're 
stabbed  or  cut,  there's  only  one  chance  In 
60  that  you'll  be  killed.  Guns,  then  are  seven 
to  eight  times  more  deadly  than  knives,  and 
as  usual  accounted  in  1966  for  about  half  the 
city's  homicides.  Knives  or  "cutting  Instru- 
ments." as  the  police  report  says)  accounted 
for  only  a  quarter  of  the  homicides,  and  tbe 
remaining  quarter  were  accomplished  with  s 
variety  of  weapons,  including  flsts  and  feet. 

A  14-year-old  boy  In  Orange.  Tex.,  used 
a  variety  of  weapons — a  knife,  a  bow  and 
arrow,  a  22-callber  pistol — to  kill  his  father 
and  two  women  and  seriously  wound  another 
person  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  serious  wound 
was  inflicted  with  knife.  The  arrow  evidently 
didn't  dispatch  the  father.  The  killer  shot  re- 
peatedly into  all  the  victim's  bodies  with  tbe 
pistol. 

In  Lansing.  Mich.,  also  on  New  Year's  Day, 
the  score  was  100  per  cent — two  victims,  a 
sheriff's  deputy  and  a  gasoline  station  at- 
tendant, dead  of  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  In 
an  apparent  holdup. 

On  the  last  day  of  1966.  in  Chicago,  a  fam- 
ily friend  came  calling  on  a  home  In  the 
1800  block  of  N.  Rockwell,  blasted  away,  and 
left  a  34-year-old  man  and  a  17-year-old  boy 
dead  of  gunshot  wounds. 

These  were — on  the  face  of  tbem — feloni- 
ous   homicides.   But   what   about   bimtersT 
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What  about  private  citizens  who  keep  guns 
{or  their  own  protection?  Don't  they  have 
their  rights?  In  Newport.  N  J.,  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  a  hunter  was  killed  accidentally  by  a 
gbotgun  blast  at  close  range  while  hunting 
with  a  friend.  And  In  Chicago  on  the  same 
day  a  West  Side  citizen  reported  a  robbery 
attempt  and  then  mistakenly  shot  the  two 
police  officers  who  came  to  investigate  It. 
The  officers  were  lucky — they  were  not  seri- 
ously hurt — but  it  does  make  you  think, 
doesn't  it? 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  Jan.  24,  1967] 
Gttn  CoNtmoL  Fuss 

One  of  the  pet  targets  of  opponents  of 
Federal  regulation  of  firearms  sales  is  New 
York's  so-called  "Sotxivak  Law,"  which  im- 
poses stringent  controls  over  gun  registration 
and  licensing. 

Tbe  argument  follows  the  line  that  despite 
the  Stjluvan  Law,  New  York  City  is  crime- 
ridden,  that  the  restrictions  do  not  preclude 
the  purchase  or  use  of  firearms  and  that,  in 
particular,  criminals  do  not  and  will  not  pay 
It  any  heed. 

To  a  point,  this  argument  has  logic,  for  It 
Is  axiomatic  that  a  person  with  criminal 
tendencies  is  not  going  to  follow  the  law  In 
order  to  obtain  the  implements  of  his  trade. 
But  the  argument  laid  forth  by  the  National 
Blfle  Assn.,  among  other  anti-gun  control 
groups,  that  New  York  has  more  crime  "per 
capita"  than  anywhere  else  In  the  country 
despite  the  law,  does  not  hold  water. 

The  PKXsmxNT's  CoMiiissioif  on  Cximk  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  re- 
ports that  the  per  capita  commission  of 
"handgun  crimes"  In  the  nation's  capital  is 
far  and  away  higher  than  in  New  York  City 
where  the  Sm.i.ivAN  Law  prevails. 

Citing  official  statistics,  the  Cbiick  Com- 
mission reports: 

Tbe  District  of  Columbia  handgun  crime 
rate  of  9.1  per  100.000  population  last  year 
was  much  worse  than  the  1.7  rate  for  New 
York.  The  handgun  assault  rate  in  Washing- 
ton was  79.8  as  against  20  in  New  York  and 
the  robbery  rate  In  D.C.  was  141.7  per  100.000 
population  as  compared  with  45.4  In  New 
York  City. 

We  do  not  Insist  that  these  figures  are 
necessarily  pertinent  to  the  argument,  except 
to  the  point  that  there  seems  to  be  more 
crime  In  an  area  without  a  Sttllivan  Law 
than  in  the  area  where  the  strict  regulation 
exists.  The  conclusion  we  reach  from  the 
figures-  is  that  those  who  condemn  the  Stn,- 
LivAN  Law  as  "Ineffective"  do  not  have  the 
stuff  to  back  up  their  claims. 

What  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  contro- 
versy is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
percentage  of  murders  are  committed  by 
otherwise  "law-abiding"  citizens — many  of 
them  flrst-felony  offenders.  With  the  Sttl- 
livan Law  on  the  boolu  these  people  would 
not  have  a  gun  In  their  possession  when  pas- 
sion overtakes  them. 

The  present  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
look  Into  gun  control  legislation  again,  and 
we  still  believe  there  Is  far  more  reason  for 
enactment  than  rejection. 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times.  Jan.  24.  1967) 
Gt7n  Sals  Control  OvxanTTX 

Homicides  account  for  only  a  fifth  as  many 
deaths  annually  as  motor  vehicle  accidents, 
and  of  the  former  about  60  per  cent  Involve 
the  use  of  guns. 

But  compared  to  the  number^  persons 
owning  or  driving  vehicles,  the  percentage  of 
violent  deaths  Involving  guns  is  fantastically 
higher. 

Yet.  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  almost 
nothing  is  done  to  control  the  use  of  firearms 
among  civilians,  while  a  tremendoiu  effort  Is 
exerted  in  patrolling  the  highways  and 
hounding  the  speed-limit  violator. 
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Sen.  Thomas  Dodd,  D-Coxm.,  again  has  In- 
troduced legislation  that  would  require 
stricter  federal  supervision  of  firearm  sale 
and  closer  accounting  on  those  to  whom 
weapons  are  sold.  He  did  so  in  1904,  1905 
and  1966,  and  since  his  last  attempt  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  possessed  jy  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  children,  known  criminals  and 
mentally  unbalanced  individuals  Involved  in 
homicides. 

States  with  effective  gim  controls  have  far 
lower  gun  murder  rates  than  those  without 
safeguards.  It  is  still  possible  in  many  areas 
for  a  child,  or  hardened  criminal,  to  All  out 
a  name  and  address,  enclose  a  few  dollars 
and  obtain  a  lethal  weapon  through  the 
malls. 

President  Johnson  asked,  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  eiddress,  for  "strict  control  on  the 
sale  of  flrearms."  The  proposal  supported  by 
Sen.  Dodd  would  cause  no  more  than  an  in- 
convenience to  sportsmen  and  would  not  pre- 
vent their  purchasing,  transporting  and  using 
weapons.  It  would  behoove  them — and  they 
have  been  the  principal  opponents — to  sup- 
port curbs  this  year.  Th^  continuing  record 
will  make  later  remedy  more  than  an  "in- 
convenience." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9,  1967] 
Thx  Fight  Against  Caiicx 

Presld^t  Johnson's  special  massage  on 
crime  outlines  the.  first  coordinated  program 
for  Federal-local  action  to  combat  lawless- 
ness in  all  its  phases.  It  Is  designed  to  make 
Washington  a  financial  partner  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  city  and  state  police  forces  and 
of  their  approcu:h  to  crime  control,  but  its 
range  Is  far  broader  than  more  law  at  tbe 
end  of  a  nightstick. 

Safety  on  the  streets  was  a  major  issue  In 
the  1964  and  1966  election  campaigns — an 
issue  central  to  the  "white  baclUash"  against 
civil  rights.  By  way  of  restoring  perspective, 
the  President  stresses  that  relaUvely  few 
major  crimes  of  violence  are  Interracial  and 
that  the  Incidence  of  crimie  is  highest  among 
teenagers. 

Eliminating  the  slums,  improving  schools 
and  providing  Jobs  are  tbe  priorities  In  tbe 
Johnson  list  of  crime  preventives.  Just  as  they 
are  in  the  still  unreleased  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Conunlsslon.  The  proposals  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  yesterday  for  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  deprived  youth  are 
steps  in  the  same  general  direction. 

But  correcting  society's  failures  is  a  long- 
term  undertaking  that  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  overhaul  of  tbe  whole  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice,  correction  and  rehabilitation. 
The  Johnson  recommendations  for  Federal 
grants  to  encourage  new  techniques  In  these 
areas  should  help  make  American  conunu- 
nlties  safer  without  the  creation  of  a  vast 
Federal  police  apparatus. 

The  President  renews  his  plea  for  Federal 
legislation  to  limit  the  sale  of  guns  by  mall 
or  over  the  counter,  but  too  many  loopholes 
would  still  be  left  in  this  traffic  in  lethal 
weapons.  Mr.  Johnson  rightly  notes  that 
further  delay  in  putting  effective  restraints 
on  gun  sales  is  "unconscionable."  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  there  remains  little  sign  of  any 
top-level  disposition  to  taclele  the  lobby  that 
keeps  op>en  this  highroad  to  miu^er  and 
armed  assault. 

The  message's  sections  on  organized  crime 
are  also  weak.  Tbe  President  acknowledges 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
crime  syndicates  that  Ignore  state  lines,  but 
he  is  vague  in  defining  the  new  weapons  the 
Justice  Department  will  be  given  to  intensify 
Its  attack  on  gangster  penetration  so  insidi- 
ous that  in  some  localities  it  has  become  a 
form  of  government  within  the  government. 

The  President  calls  for  outlawing  all  wire- 
tapping and  bugging,  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, except  In  cases  Involving  national  secu- 
rity. We  have  long  favored  a  total  ban  on 
taps  for  industrial  or  other  private  uses,  but 


tbe  case  is  Iki  leks  plain  tor  booi{>lefe  prohi- 
bition against  tbe  use  of  wiretaps  by  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Hefote  Jumping  to  tbe 
conclusion  tbat  only  such  an  absolute  baa 
will  work,  Congrea*  ought  »■%  least  await 
publication,  of  the  National  Crime  Qommia- 
sion  report,  which  apparently  reflects  a 
variety  of  views  on  this  difficult  and  trouble- 
B<»ne  problem  of  protesting  both  the  right  ot 
the  individual  to  privacy  and  the  right  at 
society  to  self-defense. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  14,  1967] 
An  act  or  SncPLX  Pbodincx 

Until  the  report  of  the  President's  National 
Crime  Commission  is  released,  it  IS  pretty 
hard  to  Judge  how  well  Mr.  Johnson's  antl- 
crlme  pro-am  matches  the  conmilssion's 
recommendations. 

It  is  also  hard  to  Judge  whether  the  pro- 
gram's proposed  grants  to  local  governments 
will  be  well-directed  enough  to  bring  about 
any  real  Improvement  in  ways  of  coinbatlng 
crime.  That  Is  something  Congtees  will  lUve 
to  try  to  determine. 

There  are,  however,  a  nuxhber  of  recom- 
mendations in  the  President's  liieSs&ge  od 
crime  which  to  be  effective  involve  ho  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  merits  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  hard  to  determine. 

One  of  tbem  is  tbe  President's  renewed  re- 
quest for  a  firearms  control  law.  If  the  past 
cstn  be  relied  on.  This  proposal  will  please 
<hoee  people  who  believe  that  gxms  are  of 
themsielves  evil — and  anger  those  who  see  In 
any  limitation  on  {Irearms  an  abridgement  of 
the  Constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

This  right,  however,  actually  was  designed 
to  insure  an  armed  militia  of  access  to  weap- 
ons, and  not  to  make  easy  the  acquiring  of  a 
private  arsenal  by  anybody  who  wants  one. 
As  things  stand  now.  In  most  states,  anyone 
of  any  age  can.  by  mall  or  otherwise,  acquire 
pistols,  rifles,  even  machine  guns  and  ba- 
zookas. 

Now  a  firearms  control  law  which,  among 
other  things,  would  prohibit  Indiscriminate 
mall  order  sales  Is  not  going  to  put  any  seri- 
ous crimp  In  crime,  for  a  law  is  a  thlixg  crim- 
inals excel  at  breaking.  Nor,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
suggests,  is  firearms  control  any  "panacea  for 
the  danger  of  human  irrationality  and  vio- 
lence." 

It  would  be,  however,  "an  act  of  simple 
prudence"  in  an  age  that  has  left  the  image 
of  the  frontiersman  gunsllnger  far  behind. 
Surely  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  limit  the 
freewheeling  traffic  in  flrearms  without  at  the 
same  time  harassing,  for  Instance,  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  shoot  woodchucks  on  bis  day 
off. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)   Journal. 

Feb.   9,    1967] 

Wnx  STia  CoNTBovxasT 

President  Jolmson's  propoaala  to  cmnbat 
the  nation's  growing  crime  wave  are  certain 
to  stir  congressional  controversy. 

He  has  asked  for  at  least  $50  million.  Most- 
ly for  grants  of  60  to  90  p>er  cent  to  be  used 
to  help  states  and  cities  to  help  themselves 
in  efforts  to  uproot  crime. 

Implicit  in  that  federal  aid  program  is  the 
establishment  of  federal  standards  for  local 
governments  to  meet — and  the  threat  of 
more  federal  control. 

Nor  has  Congress  forgotten  Johnson's  veto 
of  a  1966  bill  which  extended  police  powers  In 
dealing  with  susftected  criminals  and  ma- 
terial witnesses  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also  certain  to  produce  a  storm  is  the 
President's  proposal  to  crack  down  on  mall 
order  sales  of  flrearms.  although  there  is  a 
maixlfest  peed  to  curb  the  indiscriminate 
peddling  of  such  weapons. 

One  Johnson  recommendation  which 
should  have  widespread  approval  is  that  to 
outlaw  all  wiretapping,  public  and  private, 
and  all  wilful  Invasions  of  privacy  by  elec- 
tronic devices,  except  in  the  national  interesiy 
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ITtom  tb»  Dajton  (Oblo)  Mam.  Fab.  7. 1M7] 

Xkoxjoh  Toed  Abcumsntb;  Bumq  om 

Fi»«AiM«  OotrtwoLm 

Ho  douM  the  gun  lobbieB  will  roll  out 
heavy  Terbal  artillery  to  kill  Frecldent  John- 
Mil's  propoaal  for  gun-oontrol  leglBlation. 

Rrearm  buyers  and  sellers,  by  miiKIng 
more  nolae  than  their  deadly  weapons  the 
pact  fina  years,  have  kept  badly  needed 
gun  bUls  trom  enactment.  Tbey^ve  cried 
foul  all  over  the  lot.  "Cocamle*  under  the 
rug — ^mustn't  let  them  take  over."  "Right 
to  bear  arms — all  good  Americans  must  be 
prepared."  "Juat  a  friendly  hobby — ^why  not 
plefc  on  rock  hounds? — a  peraon  can  kill  with 
a  rock,  too." 

Baloney  I 

nrearma.  the  kind  that  killed  President 
Kennedy,  still  are  being  shipped  through 
the  malls  to  everyone  who  can  meet  the 
catalog  price.  Anyone  bent  on  crime  or 
vengeance  can  set  up  shop  with  no  ques- 
tlona  asked.  This  dangerous  hardware  la 
spreading  across  the  country. 

The  President's  proposals  are  reasonable: 
TO  limit  mall-order  sales  of  guns.  To  prohibit 
over-the-counter  aalea  of  flrearma,  other  than 
rUlae  and  ahotguna,  to  any  peraon  not  residing 
In  the  atate  In  which  the  federal  licensee 
does  business.  To  curb  Import  of  non-sport 
weapona. 

Sportsmen  still  can  shoot.  Hobbyists  still 
can  aave.  Dealera  atUl  can  aell.  Oun  controls 
nxerely  move  death  a  fingertip  away  from  the 
IrreaponslUe.  And  Isnt  that  desirable  with 
weapons  so  easy  to  carry  and  discharge,  so 
Blue  and  final? 

[Ptom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  38,  1967] 
FntKABMS  CkJirxaoL 

Advocates  of  gun-control  legislation, 
though  perhape  more  ntunerous  than  those 
who  oppose  such  legislation,  have  lacked  the 
means  to  make  themaelvea  heard.  Now  it  may 
be  possible  to  remedy  this  defect.  A  group  of 
leading  dtlzena,  including  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Maryland's  former  governor,  have  founded 
an  organisation  In  Washington  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  Mil  to  re- 
strict mail-order  and  over-the-counter  sales 
of  firearms,  similar  to  the  measiire  defeated 
last  year,  offers  a  common-sense  approach  to 
gun  control.  It  would  create  effective  regula- 
tions while  doing  little,  U  anything,  to  deny 
sportsmen  the  right  "to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
for  hunting  purposes.  Maryland  and  some 
other  states  have  laws  to  regulate  the  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  guns,  but  imtll  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acts  the  nation  will  have 
no  regulatory  policy  worth  the  name. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Feb.  33,  1967] 

PaiVATK    AaiCZEB 

Twenty  Negroes,  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  carrying  rifles,  shotguns  and 
sldearms,  marched  through  the  airport  Tues- 
day as  a  bodyguard  for  the  arriving  widow 
of  Malcolm  X,  slain  Black  Muslim  leader. 

As  a  spectacle.  It  was  a  non-Aryan  re- 
minder of  Hitler's  stormtroopers.  It  was  also 
a  reminder  of  the  deficiencies  of  state  and 
federal  laws  governing  the  ptirchase  and 
display  of  deadly  weapons. 

Without  Infringement  on  the  rights  of 
sportsmen  and  the  right  of  householders  to 
possess  weapons  to  g^ard  their  homes,  these 
laws  can  be  beefed  up,  and  must  be  beefed 
up. 

Last  November  Attorney  Oeneral  Thomas 
C.  Lynch  listed  the  weaponry  seized  from 
California  paramilitary  groups  In  the  past 
two  years:  800,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
400  machine  guns,  300  rlfies  and  pistols,  10 
anti-tank  gtms  and  mortars,  80  hand  gre- 
nades. 00  land  mines  and  ISOO  pounds  of 
explosives. 

"Much  of  this  armament  waa  returned  to 
Ita  ownera  because  It  la  not  Illegal — even  If 


some  of  the  weapons  could  blow  the  steel 
door  off  a  bank  vault,"  Lynch  said. 

The  ultra-right  wing  Minutemen,  from 
whom  some  of  these  weapons  have  been 
seised,  profess  to  be  preparing  to  put  down 
a  Communist  Invasion  or  domestic  uprising. 
The  Black  Panthers  profess  to  be  ready  for 
anything  that  might  block  their  Black  Na- 
tionalism goals. 

More  stringent  arms  controls  may  not  be 
the  full  answer.  Certainly  one  would  have 
to  go  deeper  into  the  social  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  such  anti-democratic  phenom- 
ena. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
and  protecting  individuals  who  have  been 
threatened,  or  wish  to  think  they  have,  rests 
with  constituted  law  enforcement  bodies. 
These  duties  cannot  be  shared  with  private 
armies,  all  claiming  that  the  law  is  what 
they  say  it  is.  j 

[From  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald 
Sunday  Telegram,  Feb.  1,   1967] 

OnN  Fans  Havx  a  Novkl  Plan  To  Ctrac    the 
"CxiMx  SrrTATioir" 

One  of  our  letter  writers  from  Bath  ac- 
cuses us  of  "consistently  and  peralatently" 
airing  our  views  on  legislation  aimed  at  plac- 
ing restraints  on  the  traffic  In  guns,  and  he 
sends  in  an  editorial  from  the  "American 
Rifleman"  magaslne  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  Washington  lobbies,  which  fights 
gun  laws  at  the  same  time  it  receives  sub- 
sidies from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  editorial  article  Is  too  long  to  publish, 
but  we  were  intrigued  by  the  title — "The 
Right  to  Arms  for  Self  Defense" — and  the 
emotional  assumption  conveyed  that  with 
the  "crime  situation"  what  It  is  everyone 
ought  to  own  a  handgun  and  be  ready  to 
iise  It  In  his  or  her  defense.  The  NRA  even 
quotes  from  atate  constltutlona,  most  of 
them  written  a  century  or  so  ago,  to  ahow 
that  legislators  of  that  period  Intended  that 
people  should  have  the  right,  and  exercise 
It,  to  protect  their  homes  with  firearms.  We 
thought  we  detected,  too,  a  slap  at  contem- 
porary police  forces  for  their  alleged  failure 
to  defend  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  will  grant  that  there  are  rare  cases 
In  which  a  brave  householder  or  storekeeper 
defends  his  premises  with  a  gun,  but  there 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  citizen  loses  his 
Ufe  to  a  criminal  who  Is  either  quicker  on 
the  draw  or  enjoying  aotne  other  advantage. 
But  when  the  NRA  trlee  to  show  that  in- 
sidious forces  (It  calls  them  "big-city 
voices")  are  trying  to  take  away  the  citizen's 
right  to  own  firearms,  it  Is  setting  up  a  straw 
man  to  be  knocked  down  -with  its  claim  of 
the  unrestrained  right  to  traffic  in,  distrib- 
ute, and  poesees  firearms. 

A  bill  Just  offered  In  the  New  York  legis- 
lature la  aimed  only  at  the  Indiscriminate 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotgvns,  while  the  Dodd 
bill  only  bars  the  importation  of  certain 
weapons,  limits  purchases  by  teenagers,  and 
most  Importantly  abolishes  mall-order  In- 
terstate sale  of  handguns.  Polls  show  that 
most  Americans  favor  these  controls;  It  Is 
time  they  were  legislatod  Into  law. 

[From   the   Elizabeth    (N.J.)    Journal,   Feb. 
10,    1967] 

An  Act  or  Sixnx  Pittisncb 

"To  pass  strict  flrearma  control  laws  at 
every  level  of  government  la  an  act  of  alm- 
ple  prudence  and  a  mtaaure  of  a  civilized 
society." 

Those  words  of  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  on  effective  ways  of  combating  the 
scourge  of  crime  in  America  give  a  strong 
push  to  Senate  Bill  No.  1  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

When  Connecticut  8«n.  Dodd  last  month 
renewed  the  effort  he  began  in  1963  for  adop- 
tion of  reasonable  controla  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  denying  flrearms  to  those  Ukely 
to  misuse  them,  he  spoke  dramatically  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  Congress'  falliue  to  act: 


"In  the  three  and  a  half  years  In  which 
Congi'ess  did  nothing  to  prevent  wanton  kill- 
ing with  firesirms,  nearly  20,000  Americans 
were  murdered  by  guns,  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well  as  handguns. 

"All  a  person  need  to  do  to  buy  a  mail 
order  gun  U  fill  out  a  magazine  coupon  with 
his  name  and  address,  enclose  as  Uttle  as  |6 
or  $6,  and  drop  It  In  the  mail. 

"It  Is  so  simple,  children  can  do  it.  And 
they  do. 

"Madmen  can  do  it.  And  they  do. 

"Hardened  criminals  can  do  It.  And  they 
do." 

President  Johnson,  supporting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Dodd  legislation,  recommends 
Congress  clamp  down  on  the  mall  order  gun 
business,  prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  state,  ban 
rifle  and  shotgun  sales  to  persons  under  18 
and  curb  imports  of  surplus  military  fire. 
arms  and  other  guns  not  suitable  for  sport, 
ing  purposes,  bazookas  and  anti-tank  wea- 
pons, for  example. 

The  suggested  regulations  governing  out- 
of-state  purchases  in  person  could  be  made 
stronger  with  restrictions  on  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  A  New  Jersey  resident  stiU 
could  dodge  this  state's  controls  by  buying 
a  rifle  in  a  neighboring  state. 

A  mandatory  federal  provision  that  an 
out-of-state  buyer  produce  a  purchase  per- 
mit if  his  atate  required  one  would  cloee  a 
loophole  through  which  an  undesirable  per- 
son could  slip  to  acquire  a  gun.  Both  the  pro- 
posed national  legislation  and  New  Jersey's 
sensible  law  adopted  last  year  would  be  made 
more  meaningful. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  law,  a  would-be 
purchaser  has  to  obtain  an  identification 
card  from  the  police  of  his  conununlty.  As 
a  prerequisite,  he  first  must  be  fingerprinted 
and  investigated. 

The  ban  on  mail  order  sales  also  would 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  state's  at- 
tempt to  keep  guns  away  from  those  imflt 
to  have  them. 

Anticipating  the  objections  of  the  diehard 
opposition  In  and  out  of  Congress,  President 
Johnson  repeats  what  has  been  said  many 
times  previously.  The  legislation  la  "no  pan- 
acea for  the  danger  of  human  Irrationality 
and  violence  .  .  .  but  It  will  help  to  keep 
lethal  weapona  out  of  the  wrong  hands." 

Further  delay  is,  as  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
unconscionable. 

(From  the  Erie  (Pa.)  News,  Feb.  8,  1967) 
WxAPONs:  Plus,  MiNtrs 

President  Johnson  this  week  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration  of  war  on  crime. 

He  asked  for  some  new  weapons  to  fight 
the  battle — and  he  asked  that  a  significant 
tool  in  crlme-fightlng  be  taken  away  from 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  President  urged  the  passage  of  a  gun 
control  act.  This  would  be  a  significant  step. 
of  course.  We  have  consistently  supported 
such  a  measure. 

Despite  opposition  from  many  sincerely 
motivated  groups  toward  any  limitations  on 
the  sale  or  ownership  of  firearms,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  not  everyone  should  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  or  possess  a  gun. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  some  of  these 
people  would  get  them  anyway,  In  spite  of 
appropriate  legislation.  But  the  point  is  that 
a  gun  control  law  would  keep  firearms  out  of 
a  number  of  dangeroiu  hands,  at  least,  and 
this  would  be  beneficial. 

Any  restrictions  at  all  quite  naturally  will 
create  some  instances  of  inconvenience  and 
imfalrness  tb  some  penons  who  purchase 
firearms  for  legitimate  \ises.  However,  we 
think  this  is  a  price  worth  paying  to  gain 
the  benefits  involved. 

The  propoeed  law  would  place  restrlctiong 
on  mall  order  gun  buying,  over-the-counter 
sales  of  hand  guns  to  non-residents,  the  sale 
of  guns  to  persons  under  18  (or  21  for  hand 
guns) .  and  the  Importation  of  flrearms  not 
suitable  for  sport. 
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Tbese  restrictions  are  reasonable.  In  fact 
ilXDoet  m'"*""^'  Johnaon  noted  that  the  leg- 
jilatlon  wotild  be  "no  panacea"  for  criminal 
violence,  but  he  quite  properly  stated  it 
would  "help  to  keep  lethal  weapons  out  of 
the  wrong  hands." 

The  President  wants  to  eliminate  all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  anooplng,  however. 
And  just  as  the  gun  control  law  would  aid 
the  fight  against  crime,  a  ban  on  all  forms 
of  eavesdropping  will  help  crime  Itself. 

Used  improperly,  of  course,  wlretappmg 
and  other  forms  of  "bugging"  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  proposed  ban.  We  be- 
lieve such  tools  should  be  available  for  the 
use  of  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, under  proper  aupervlalon  and  under 
strict  limltaUon. 

The  President  said  the  ban  would  apply  In 
aU  cases  except  where  the  security  of  the 
nation  is  at  stake. 

This  would  be  a  vague  standard  Indeed. 
Unless  effective  tools  are  provided  In  the 
fight  against  crUne,  we  believe,  the  nation's 
security  definitely  is  In  Jeopardy. 


(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 

Feb.  IS,  1967] 

Hora  n>K  Ottm  Cohtbol 

The  odds  on  enactment  of  a  federal  gun 
control  law  Improved  considerably  this  week 
with  the  annoimcement  that  Speaker  John 
UcCormack  has  sent  the  proposal  to  the 
House  Judiciary  committee. 

In  previous  sessions  gun  control  bills  were 
sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  where 
they  languished  quietly. 

Judiciary  Conmilttee  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  is  sponsoring  the  bill  himself  and  said 
he  would  hold  early  hearings.  He  also  pre- 
dicted that  a  gun  control  proposal  will  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  need  for  some  degree  of  federal  gun 
control  is  compelling. 

Firearms,  like  cars  are  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  qualified  and  responsible  users. 

But  guns  are  dealdly  In  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals, psychopaths  and  unqualified  young- 
sters. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  with  the 
states.  But  the  atates  are  In  no  poeition  to 
enforce  effective  controls  until  the  Interstate 
sale  of  guns  is  restricted. 

Minnesota  law,  for  Instance,  prevents  the 
sale  of  a  gun  to  a  youth  imder  18  without 
parental  consent.  But  any  youngster  with 
113  in  his  pocket  can  send  away  for  a  cheap 
and  dangerous  pearl-handled  32  caUber  re- 
volver. 

St.  Paul  has  a  gun  registration  law.  But 
it  is  ineffective  because  anyone  can  buy  a 
gun  by  mall  or  by  going  to  a  store  outside 
the  city  limits. 

Restricting  the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms 
Is  a  minimum  requirement  for  keeping 
deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  unquali- 
fied and  irresponsible  hands. 

If  Congress  succeeds  in  passing  at  least 
that  much  of  a  gun  control  law  the  states 
will  be  in  a  position  to  enact  more  effective 
controls. 

(From  the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune,  Feb.  6. 

1967] 

PABTNXas  Against  Cbuck 

President  Johnson's  basic  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime — that  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  combat  it — will  draw  no  disagree- 
ment. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  seek  its  cure  with  every 
means  at  our  command,"  said  the  Pre&ident, 
In  submitting  his  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

He  asked  660  milUon  for  this  year  and 
8300  million  for  next  year  to  help  finance 
planning  and  reeearch  projects  In  the  anti- 
crime  campaign.  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $283  mUlion  to  the  program. 

There  is  need  for  more  sclentlflc,  central- 
ized research  on  crime  control  and  dissemi- 


nation of  the  Information  to  state  and  local 
governments.  Police  training  Is  generally  In- 
adequate. 

There  is  need,  too,  for  tighter  gun  lawa. 
The  President'a  proposals  for  limiting  msdl- 
order  sales  of  firearms,  restricting  over-the- 
counter  purchases  by  persons  under  21  and 
curbing  Imports  of  nonsportlng  weapons  do 
not  seem  unreasonable.  Any  law-abiding 
householder  ahoiild  be  able  to  acquire  and 
keep  a  weapon  but  It'a  absurd  to  continue 
a  system  under  which  a  maniac  can  walk 
in  off  the  street  and  buy  a  murder  araenal 
with  no  limitation  other  than  the  amoimt  of 
money  In  his  pocket. 

But  Mr.  Johnson's  second  main  regulatory 
proposal,  to  outlaw  wiretapping  except  in 
investigations  involving  national  security,  is 
too  broad. 

Professional  criminals,  especially  those 
operating  in  Interstate  rackets,  use  every 
available  scientific  device  to  ply  their  trade. 
Why  should  responsible  agents  of  law  en- 
forcement be  deprived  of  a  valuable  weap- 
on? 

Wiretapping,  It  seems  to  us,  could  be  prop- 
erly controlled  by  a  requirement  limiting 
Its  use  to  certain  types  of  investigations  un- 
der authority  of  a  court  order,  in  the  same 
manner  that  searches  of  homes  or  places 
of  business  are  governed.  There  is  no  real 
difference  between  a  seizure  of  physical 
evidence  and  the  Interception  of  oral  evi- 
dence. 

Recent  cries  of  alarm  about  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. In  our  judgment.  Most  of  the 
abuses  have  come  through  the  activities  of 
private  investigators.  These  should  be  and 
can  be  prohibited. 

New  regulations  and  new  research  pro- 
grams can  be  helpful  in  the  crime  fight  but 
they  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  aolu- 
tlon. 

Crime  will  be  reduced  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  police  officer.  He  must  be  better 
educated,  better  equipped,  better  paid,  bet- 
ter directed — and  more  nimierous. 

The  task,  then,  will  continue  to  rest  prin- 
cipally i^Kin  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  governments,  generally,  have 
responded  too  slowly  and  Inefficiently  to  the 
challenge  of  rising  crime. 

With  a  coordinated  partnership  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  the  crime  trend  can 
be  reversed.  It  must  be,  or  government  falls 
its  most  fundamental  responsibility — to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

[From  the  Scranton   (Pa.)    Times,  Feb.  IS, 

1967] 

Shottui   Pabs  FniF««Mn  Bnx 

President  Johnson  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  once  more  emphasized  the 
need  for  federal  controls  on  the  traffic  In 
flrearma,  particularly  the  sale  of  weapons  by 
mall-order  houses.  He  made  further  reference 
to  the  issue  in  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime,  although  he  was  not  as 
specific  as  be  was  when  he  discussed  the 
fight  on  crime  last  year.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Johnson  urged  a  federal  ban  on  the  mall- 
order  sales  of  all  flrearma.  Including  hand- 
guns, shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  President's  utterances  have  served 
to  hold  the  spotlight  on  the  gun  problem. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Con- 
gress during  this  year's  session  will  heed 
his  exhortations  or  will  again  surrender  to 
the  firearms  lobby. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut, reintroduced  his  bill  for  controls 
on  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms  soon  after 
President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
speech.  The  senator  once  more  observed  that 
"all  a  person  need  do  to  buy  a  mall  order  gun 
Is  to  fill  out  a  magazine  coupon  with  bis 
name  and  address,  enclose  as  little  as  $6  or 
$6  and  drop  It  in  the  mall."  President  John- 
aon In  almllar  vein  had  reminded  Congress 
that  "Lee  Oswald  aent  for  and  received  a 


rlfie  through  the  United  States  mall"  and 
used  it  In  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Carl  Bakal,  the  auth<»  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  "The  Right  to  Bear  Arms,"  has 
pointed  out  that  about  1,800  of  the  6J000 
flrearms  homicides  recorded  In  this  country 
in  1965  were  accounted  for  by  shotguns  and 
rifles. 

This  and  other  evidence  should  Influence 
Congress  to  assert  its  power  by  at  least  put- 
ting a  halt  to  maU-order  salee  of  firearms. 
The  Dodd  bill  has  been  kicked  around  too 
long  by  our  national  lawmakers,  some  of 
whom  apparently  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
"right  to  bear  arms"  nonsense  that  haa  been 
indulged  In  by  the  gun  lobby. 


(Prom   the   Rochester    (N.T.)    Democrat   & 

Chronicle.  Feb.  21,  1967] 

Pats  ans  Potshots 

Abortion:  The  angry  debate  over  whether 
to  change  the  state's  archaic  84-year-old 
abortion  law  seems  to  this  newspaper  to  ob- 
scure the  key  point.  This  Is  that  the  reforms 
under  consideration  are  purely  permissive; 
force  is  not  involved,  and  authorization  for 
abortion  could  come  only  from  panels  of 
physicians  certified  by  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. How  can  there  be  more  hujnane 
approach? 

Gun  controls:  Another  angry  debate  which 
seems  pointless  to  us  is  over  whether  to  set 
up  a  registration  law  for  firearms.  Sports- 
men's clubs  oppose  this  violently.  Tet  It 
would  merely  give  authorities  some  small 
help  In  keeping  guns  from  criminals  and  from 
the  mentally  111.  It  wotildnt  stop  anybody 
else  from  buying  a  gun.  We  register  every- 
thing now  from  our  automobiles  to  our 
poodles.  Why  not  guns? 

Refuse  disposal:  Councilman  William  J. 
Malley  has  introduced  legislation  that's  Just 
a  lot  of  rubbish  I  .  .  .  and  It  should  make 
everybody  happy.  City  Council  approved  It 
unanimously.  It  authorizes  the  City  Man- 
ager to  hire  engineers  to  study  the  city's 
present  and  future  system  of  reftue  disposal. 
Right  now  we  bum  It  and  pollute  the  air. 
Tip  to  the  engineers:  How  about  studying 
the  European  system  whereby  waste  and  gar- 
bage are  packaged  and  treated  and  usable  for 
fuel? 

[From  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Newa-TMbune. 

Feb.  30,  1967] 
OTHxa  VoiCKB — ^An  Act  or  Socflb  PaxmxNCB 

Until  the  report  of  the  President's  National 
Crime  Commission  is  released,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  judge  how  well  Mr.  Johnson's  anti- 
crime  program  matches  the  commission's 
recommendations. 

It  is  alBo  hard  to  Judge  whether  the  pro- 
gram's proposed  grants  to  local  govenunents 
will  be  well-directed  enough  to  bring  about 
any  real  improvement  In  ways  of  combating 
crime.  That  is  something  Congress  will  have 
to  try  to  determine. 

There  are,  however,  a  nimiber  of  recom- 
mendations In  the  President's  message  on 
crime  which  to  be  effective  Involve  no  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  merits  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  hard  to  determine. 

One  of  them  is  the  President's  renewed 
request  for  a  flrearms  control  law.  If  the  past 
can  be  relied  on,  this  proposal  will  please 
those  people  who  believe  that  guns  are  of 
themselves  evil — and  anger  thoae  who  see  In 
any  limitation  on  fireeurma  an  abridgement 
of  the  Constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

This  right,  however,  actually  was  designed 
to  Insure  an  armed  militia  of  access  to 
weapons,  and  not  to  make  easy  the  acquiring 
of  a  private  arsenal  by  anybody  who  wants 
one.  As  things  stand  now,  in  most  states, 
anyone  of  any  age  can,  by  mall  or  otherwise, 
acquire  pistols,  rifles,  even  machine  guns 
and  bazookas. 

Now  a  firearcos  control  law  which,  among 
other  things,  would  prohibit  Indiscriminate 
mall  order  salee  is  not  going  to  put  any  i 
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oag  crimp  lil  crime,  for  a  law  1b  a  thing 
criminals  excel  at  breaking.  Nor,  a«  Mr. 
Johneon  suggeata,  la  flrearma  control  any 
"panacea  for  tbe  danger  of  bnnuln  irra- 
ttbhaUt^  ktm  Vtbletice." 

It  w6tad  be;  bowever.  "kt  act  of  Simple 
prudehce"  m  an  a^  tbat  haa  left  tbe  Image 
of  tbe  frontiersman  giinsllnger  far  beblnd 
Surely  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  limit  the 
fretowbeellng  traffic  in  flreatma  iMtbdut  at 
tbe  sanle  tllne  bUriiaalng,  for  Instahce,  tbe 
fellb#  who  wanik  to  Aioot  woiodcblieks  on 
hUdkt  off. 

—Wall  street  Journal 

{Rom  the  Wattkegan  (III.)  News-Son,  Feb. 

38.  1967] 

Tbk  "Rigbt"  To  BXAB  Akmb 

Ererytlme  stats  or  federal  law  makers  pro- 
pose bills  to  regulate  Itbe  use.  of  flrearms, 
there  la  an  outraged  cry  among  gun  zealots 
who  say  a  constitutional  rigbt  la  being  In- 
fringed. 

They  point,. as  does  a  letter  to  the  editor 
today,  to  the  Second  Amendment  ,of  the  Con-: 
stltut4o;i  which  says:  "A  weU-reg\iIated 
«»>"*'*  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  abrldgi^."  Qow- 
eTer.,gvm  control  opponents  Ignore  the  part 
about  "a  well-regulated  mlUtla"  and  merely 
cite   the  section   about   "the   right   of   the 

Blatorlc^Uy,  tbe  founding  fathers  believed 
the  tr&lted  Stjates  could  protect  itself,  chiefly 
through  a  system  of  locally  organized  militia- 
men or^cltl^sen-soldle^.  So  in  1791  when  the 
sill  of  Jtights  was  adopted.  American  pioneers 
were  glv^  Uie  light  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
tfff,  means  of  protecting  the  country  against 
domestic  disorder  and  foreign  danger.  Tet, 
times  change.  In  the  20th  Century,  we  have 
the  armed  forces  and  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  doing  the  job  of  the  18th 
Century  minutemen.  So  tbe  essential  Intent 
of  the  Second  Amendment  really  Is  no  longer 
meaningful. 

l^ui:ther,  because  the  amendment  was  de- 
vised within  the  framework  of  a  mlUtla,  noth- 
ing 111  It  says  the  usage  of  guns  for  "per- 
sonal" pleasure,  cannot  be  controlled  or 
regulated  by  either  tbe  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernments. In  fact,  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  state  and  federal  lawmakers 
may  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons,  requiring  the  registration 
of  flrearms  and  limiting  the  sale  of  flrearms 
for  other  than  military  use. 

If  tbe  framers  of  tbe  Constitution  had 
wanted  to  guarantee  all  citizens  the  right  to 
bear  arms  without  restriction,  they  would 
have  worded  the  Second  Amendment  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  First  Amendment 
which  unequivocally  states  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  tbe  freedom  of 
speech."  Thus,  liberty  pf  expression  Is  given 
a  broad,  explicit  and  forceful  guarantee 
against  governmental  Interference  that  Is  de- 
nied tbe  freedom  to  bear  arms.  And  those 
who  seek  to  equate  tbe  right  to  pack  a  pistol 
with  the  right  to  give  a  street-comer  speech 
are  befogging  the  Issue  with  legalistic  In- 
accuracy. 

Tbe  state  and  federal  government  has  every 
"rigbt"  to  regulate  the  iise  of  nrparms.  Those 
who  argue  tiiat  gun  controls  damage  their 
constitutional  rights  should  re-read  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(From  tbe  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News, 

Feb.  14,  1967] 

How  To  Cttt  Oxtn  Moaoxas 

On  Thursday,  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut discussed  on  tbe  Senate  floor  several 
new  points  In  support  of  bis  gun  control 
biU. 

Sen.  Dodd  effectively  disposed  of  some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  opponents  of  gun 
control. 

Dodd  effectively  demoUshed  the  Phlla- 
dalpbla  argument.  In  New  Jersey  and  else- 
wtMsv,  the  cry  haa  been  raised  that  Philadel- 


phia's 1965  gun  ordinance  has  been  Inef- 
fective. Dodd  shows  that  gun  murders  In 
Philadelphia  decreased  5  per  cent  In  the 
first  half  of  last  yeai'. 

Dodd  quoted  tbe  Philadelphia  Crime  COm- 
mlaslon  as  saying,  "in  the  first  full  year  of 
Its  life,  the  flrearms  ordinance  made  It  im- 
possible for  73  convicted  criminals  to  pur- 
chase rifles  and  shotgims  locally."  And  no 
one  Knows,  of  course,  how  many  criminals 
did  riot  try  to  buy  guns,  knowing  they  would 
be  refused. 

Dodd  spoke  of  the  "doomsday"  pblloeopby 
of  the  gun  people  who  claimed  the  New  Jer- 
sey gun  control  law  would  end  hunting  In  the 
Oarden  State.  Dodd's  answer  to  this  was 
"Tbe  sale  of  hunting  licensee  and  tbe  bag  of 
deer  (in  New  Jersey)  In  1968  surpassed  the 
record  In  1965  when  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  was  not  in  exist- 
ence." 

A  favorite  argument  of  the  anti-control 
people  is  tbat  the  Sullivan  Law,  strictly 
r^ulatlng  guns,  is  ineffective  in  New  York. 

In  New  York,  gun  murders  make  up  33 
per  cent  of  the  total  murders  committed. 
Tbe  national  average  is  67  per  cent.  How  can 
anyone  say  this  is  an  Ineffective  law?  And 
many,  many  of  tbe  murders  committed  In 
New  York  are  proved  to  be  with  weapons 
obtained  by  their  users  through  mall  or- 
der, a  type  of  transaction  which  woiild  be 
iUegal  under  the  Dodd  bill. 

In  states  with  no  gun  control,  or  mini- 
mal gun-control  legislation,  the  percentage 
of  murders  by  gun  skyrockets.  In  Ijoulsiana, 
the  figure  is  62  per  cent.  In  Texas,  the  figure 
is  69  per  cent.  And  Montana  tope  them  all 
with  a  70  per  cent  figure. 

Local  gun  controls  do  make  a  dent  in  gun 
crime.  And  if  they  can  be  supplemented  with 
tbe  federal  control  of  the  Dodd  bill,  gun 
crime  will  be  efiectively  and  substantially 
decreased. 

[Prom  the  New  Bruliswlck  (N.J.)  Home 

News,  Feb.  22,  1967) 

SraicT  FxRKAXM  Coktkoi.  Usgkd 

"The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety," the  monumental  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  made  public  re- 
cently. Includes  an  enlightening  chapter  on 
control  of  firearms,  afid  a  series  of  formal 
recommendations  in  this  field. 

The  President's  Commission  recommends: 

1.  Federal  and  stata  govemmente  should 
enact  legislation  outlawing  transportation 
and  private  possession  of  military-type  fire- 
arms such  as  bazookas,  machine  guns,  mor- 
tars and  anti-tank  guna. 

2.  States  should  enact  laws  prohibiting 
certain  categories  of  persons,  such  as  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  drug  addicts,  mental  In- 
competents, persons  with  a  history  of  mental 
disturbance,  and  persons  convicted  of  certain 
offenses,  from  buying,  owning,  or  possessing 
firearms. 

3.  Each  state  should  require  the  registra- 
tion of  all  handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns.  If, 
after  flve  years,  some  states  still  have  not 
enacted  such  laws,  Congress  should  pass  a 
federal  firearms  registration  act  applicable 
to  those  states. 

4.  Each  state  should  require  a  person  to 
obtain  a  permit  before  he  can  either  possess 
or  carry  a  handgun.  Tlirough  licenBlng  pro- 
vlBlons,  federal  law  should  prohibit  maU 
order  and  other  Interstate  sales  of  handguns 
and  should  regulate  such  sales  of  rifies  and 
shotguns. 

Those  are  the  solemn  and  considered  rec- 
ommendations of  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice. 

Atty.  Gen.  Nicholas  Katzenbach  headed 
the  commission.  Members  of  the  commission 
included  the  president  of  Yale  University, 
the  publisher  of  the  Lbs  Angeles  Times,  the 
attorney  general  of  California,  the  San 
Francisco  chief  of  police,  the  president  of  the 
Le^tie    Of   Women    Voters   of    the   United 


Statee,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Urban  League,  former  New  York  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  and  many  outstanding 
attotheys. 

Their  rik»bimendatlon^  should  be  foi. 
lowed,  soon. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Mlnh.)  Star,  l^b  37 
1967] 

(TONTKOLLtNd  THK  SaLX  OF  GXTNS 

Thf  Statistics  are  almost  as  frightening  ai 
the  (nuz^e  of  a  gun:  Dvirlng  1965,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  Commission  oo  l^av 
Enforcement,  6,6(X)  murders..  34,700  aggra- 
vated assaults,  and  the  vast  majority  of  tlu 
64,800  armed  robberies  in  the  country  wert 
committed  by  means  of  flrearms. 

Most  of  .the  criminals  behind  those  gum 
were  able  to  purchase  their  weapons  at  re- 
tail outlets  or  through  mall  order  channeli 
With  little  If  any  difficulty.  There  are  lawi 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  firearms,  but  these  laws  ar« 
so  diverse  that  it  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  circumvent  them. 

Unfortunately,  any  attempt  to  tighten  the 
regulations  on  tbe  sale  of  flrearms  runs  head- 
long into  an  emotional  roadblock  manned 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  other 
groups  representing  hunters,  gun  collector* 
and  citizens  who  seek  to  buy  weapons  for 
personal  protection.  They  argue  that  flre- 
arms are  dangerous  only  If  misused,  and 
that  the  proper  legal  remedy  Is  to  punish 
the  lllfsal  use  of  guns,  not  to  prevent  their 
ownership. 

But  it  is  not  enough  .to  punish  after  ths 
Illegal  act,  as  the  victims  of  gun-bearing 
criminals  can  testify.  The  sale  of  those  gum 
mvist  be  regulated  so  that  flrearms  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
use  them  for  criminal  purposes. 

Citizens  who  are  hunters,  gun  coUectorj, 
or  who  desire  weapons  for  self-protection 
would  not  be  harmed  by  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  sale  of  bazookas,  machin* 
guns  or  mortars.  Neither  would  they  be 
harmed  by  laws  requiring  the  registration 
of  all  flrearms  or  prohibiting  the  mall  order 
sale  of  handguns.  Such  laws  would  benefit 
the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  and  harm  only  the 
criminals. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    News, 
Feb.  28.  1987] 

PHQ.ADELFHIA  POIMTB  WAT  ON   Gtm  CONTICI, 
CXUBAOX 

"The  laws  affecting  the  availability  of  flre- 
arms to  the  general  public  should  serve  the 
overall  public  interest  and  not  Just  the  con- 
venience of  particular  groups." 

Those  are  the  words  of  James  V.  Bennett, 
retired  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ol 
Prisons,  in  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
citizens'  committee  to  alert  the  Nation's  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  tighter  firearms  con- 
trols. • 

The  new  committee,  which  should  provide 
some  needed  firepower  against  the  big  guns 
Of  the  National  Rifle  Assn.  and  sportsmen's 
lobbies,  will  be  known  as  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy. 

The  committee  might  begin  its  work  by 
quoting  Ephralm  R.  Oomberg,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia,  who  told  members  of  tbe  New 
York  State  Legislature  tbe  other  day  that 
Philadelphia's  gun-control  ordinance  has 
helped  to  reduce  crime  here.  New  York  la 
considering  a  similar  gun-cont-ol  bill  that 
would  also  include  the  registration  of  all 
flrearms. 

Oomberg  noted  that  in  1966  some  114  In- 
dividuals were  denied  permits  to  buy  guns 
because  most  of  them  had  been  convicted 
of  other  serious  crimes. 

There  are  those  who  will  scoff  at  Gom- 
berg's  assertion.  Most  of  the  scoffers  will  be 
among  the  opponents  of  gun  controls. 

But  Oomberg  cited  significant  figures. 
Crime  here  dropped  6.4  percent  last  year 
while  the  national  average  Increased.  Homi- 
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cides  dropped  by  13.2  percent  compared  with 

1965. 

Homicides  in  which  guns  were  used  de- 
clined by  23.7  percent  as  compared  with 
1965. 

The  role  of  gun  controls  in  these  statistics 
cannot  be  proven  scientifically  but  tbe  fig- 
ures should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  New 
Tork  State's  legislators  but  to  members  of 
Congress  who  will  soon  consider  legislation 
for  interstate  sale  of  guns. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 
Feb.  14,  1067] 
Gun  Laws  Long  OvniDTTz 

To  national  and  state  legislators  who  In 
the  past  would  neither  pass  nor  acknowledge 
the  need  for  effective  gun  control  legislation, 
a  lew  bits  of  recent  news  may  be  of  Interest. 

On  the  hour  and  day  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  television  news  reporter  walked 
Into  a  Dallas  gun  shop,  bought  a  rlfie  identi- 
cal to  tbe  one  used  by  the  president's  assas- 
sin and  then  strolled  the  streets  of  the  Texas 
city,  with  gun  and  ammunition  in  band, 
without  being  stopped  or  questioned. 

Another  reporter  purchased  a  20-mm  anti- 
tank gun  in  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  store,  received 
instructions  In  its  use,  test-fired  it  and  then 
had  it  sent  to  New  York  City. 

In  Cleveland,  a  reporter  for  the  Cuyahoga 
Community  College  newspaper,  the  Com- 
muter, visited  several  gun  shops  and  again 
proved  tbat  weapons  purchase  is  an  easy 
matter,  no  questions  asked. 

At  one  store  he  made  a  down  payment  on 
a  high-powered  rifle  without  producing 
identification,  proof  of  age  or  verification  of 
the  name,  address  and  telephone  number  be 
gave  the  salesman. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  last  week,  the 
gun  control  law  asked  for  by  President  John- 
son was  introduced  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
D-Conn.,  author  of  a  similar  bill  which  died 
In  committee  last  year. 

Sen.  Dodd  made  a  telling  point  when  be 
presented  statistics  showing  that  in  states 
with  intelligent  gun  control  laws,  murder  by 
gun  is  much  less  frequent  than  In  those 
states  with  no  controls  or  Ineffective  con- 
trols. 

At  both  levels  of  government,  federal  and 
state,  It  is  now  past  time  for  enactment  of 
effective  gun  lawa. 

(From  the  Chester  (Pa.)   Delaware  County 
Times.  Feb.  16.  1967  J 

SXVEN-FOOT  RABsrr  GtJN 

For  those  three  or  four  people  who  haven't 
yet  made  up  their  minds  on  the  issue  of 
stronger  regulations  on  the  purchase  of 
guns,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  is 
preparing  a  documentary  which  will  be 
shown  Sunday.  March  19,  at  6:30  p.m. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  inci- 
dents as  the  network  sent  reporters  to  see 
how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  a  weapon. 

One  walked  into  a  Dallas  gun  shop  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Kennedy  assassination 
site  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death  and  bought  the  Identical  model 
of  rifle  bis  assassin  had  used. 

The  reporter  also  purchased  ammunition 
and  carried  both  openly  through  the  down- 
town streets. 

"No  one  even  paid  attention."  he  said. 

Another  reporter  purchased  a  7-foot-long, 
20  mm.  antitank  gun  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  It?"  the 
owner  asked. 

"I  want  to  hunt  rabbits."  explained  tbe 

reporter. 

The  gun  uses  shells  as  big  as  most  rabbits. 
but  the  reporter  was  sold  the  gun  and  in- 
structed in  its  use.  He  fired  it  against  a 
nearby  mountain,  then  sent  it  to  NBC  in 
New  York  where  its  arrival  stunned  the  doc- 
umentary's producer. 

Xa  New  York,  an  NBC  page  was  sent  to  a 
store  where  Nazi  armbands  are  sold  right 


next  to  tbe  gun  counter.  Tbe  page  bought  a 
rlfie  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  hunter,  then 
purchased  the  Nazi  armband. 

No  questions  were  asked. 

We  think  plenty  of  questions  should  be 
asked.  Our  favorite  is.  How  much  longer 
before  Congress  has  the  courage  to  enact 
legislation,  as  requested  by  the  President  to 
provide  "strict  control  on  tbe  sale  of  flre- 
arms"? 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal,  Feb.  20. 
1967] 

SBfATOB  DODD'S   GlTN   Bna, 

Atlanta  strengthened  its  regulation  of  gun 
sales  recently.  But  even  if  the  city  managed 
to  enforce  the  new  law  effectively  it  alone 
could  not  do  the  Job  needed. 

Mall  order  sales  continue  unabated,  and 
a  city  ordinance  cannot  stop  this  soiu'ce  of 
cheap  weaponry. 

other  areas  nearby  also  will  remain  sources 
of  weapons. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  is  pursuing  his  gun 
control  legislation  for  the  nation,  for  local 
ordinances  are  not  enough. 

Sen.  Dodd  Introduced  an  admlnlstratlon- 
sponored  gun  control  law  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  It  hit  strong  opposition  and 
never  came  to  the  floor. 

Now  tbe  senator  has  introduced  his  bill 
again.  He  seems  optimistic.  "Tbe  time-worn 
myths  of  the  gun  lobby  have  been  laid  to 
rest,"  he  says. 

His  bill  would  prohibit  interstate  mall 
order  sales  of  pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
individuals;  provide  for  federal  licensing  of 
all  firearms  dealers,  manufactxirers  and  im- 
porters; and  require  identification  from  pur- 
chasers of  firearms  from  licensed  dealers, 
with  no  sales  of  pistols  to  anyone  under  21 
and  no  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  anyone 
under  18. 

It  also  would  bombard  tbe  bazooka  mar- 
ket, stringently  controlling  sales  of  heavily 
destructive  devices  such  as  bazookas  and 
antitank  guns. 

All  of  this  is  mere  common  sense.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  some  frantic  groups  in  the 
country  have  lobbied  heavily  against  reason- 
able gun  control  legislation  and  Congress 
has  bowed  to  them. 

We  hoj>e  Sen.  Dodd  Is  successful  this  time. 
Georgians  in  Congress  should  give  him  a 
hand  for  the  safety  of  their  constituents. 

{From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  13.  1967) 
The  High  Cost  op  Ckike 

President  Johnson  last  week  proposed  a 
constructive  anti-crime  plan.  New  and  laud- 
able were  his  proposed  right-of-privacy  bill 
and  the  use  of  federal  seed  money  to  en- 
courage comprehensive  community  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention  programs. 
Not  so  new,  but  also  laudable,  were  his  pro- 
posed curbs  on  firearms  sales. 

Mr.  Johnson  la  the  first  president  to  en- 
dorse an  end  to  wiretapping  and  electronic 
snooping.  Technically,  no  new  law  should 
be  necessary.  A  1934  law  prohibits  the  Inter- 
ception of  telephone  conversations.  But 
widespread  confusion  and  abuse  Justify  new 
clarifying  legislation. 

The  right  of  privacy  is  the  "right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men,"  said  the  President, 
quoting  Justice  Brandels,  and  adding:  "It 
is  the  first  right  denied  by  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. ...  It  is  a  hallmark  of  a  free  society." 

The  revelations  al}out  government  snoop- 
ing by  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri 
and  the  recent  charges  against  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  show  how  threatened 
this  right  haa  become. 

The  President  would  make  an  exception 
to  his  wiretapping  ban  where  the  security 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  This  needs  clari- 
fication. Few  would  object  to  tbe  electronic 
bugg^g  of  enemy  espionage  agents.  But  who 
is  to  decide  what  is  a  security  threat? 

The  proposed  system  of  grants  to  local 


law  enforcement  programs  haa  received 
undue  criticism. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  asking  for  a  $60  million 
appropriation  the  flrst  year,  a  9S00  million 
appropriation  tbe  second  year  and  more 
later.  To  show  tbe  type  of  comprehensive 
programs  which  would  receive  federal  match- 
ing funds  under  this  program,  he  gave  an 
example : 

"Tbe  Crime  Conunlaslon  recommends 
that  drunkenness  should  t>e  regarded  as  a 
criminal  offense  only  when  It  Is  accompanied 
by  disorderly  conduct.  Today,  one-third  of 
all  arrests  are  for  dnmkenness.  Two  million 
arrests  for  drunkenness  burden  the  police, 
clog  tbe  lower  courts  and  crowd  places  of 
detention.  If,  Instead  of  treating  drunken- 
ness as  an  ordinary  crime,  local  authorities 
chose  to  create  a  civil  detoxlcation  program, 
the  consequences  of  that  choice  would  be 
felt  throughout  the  law  enforcement  and 
corrections  system." 

The  amount  of  money  Involved,  compared 
with  the  $4  billion  the  nation  now  spends 
on  law  enforcement  and  correction,  would 
not  endanger  a  federal  takeover  of  the  police 
function.  The  Detroit  police  budget  tbla 
year,  for  Instance,  la  $45.5  million.  Michi- 
gan's Department  of  Correction's  budget  is 
$23.7  million.  The  state  police  la  costing 
$21 S  million.  The  President's  proposal  would 
make  each  agency  eligible  for  a  few  million 
dollars  in  federal  funds  if  it  designed  some 
such  new,  comprehensive  programa. 

It  would  be  easier  to  get  enthusiastic  about 
the  President's  firearms  control  proposals 
if  they  weren't  similar  to  restrictions  recom- 
mended two  years  ago  which  were  ambushed 
by  tbe  gun  lobby. 

He  asked  Congress  to  prohibit  the  maU 
order  sale  of  firearms  except  between  fed- 
erally licensed  retailers,  to  prohibit  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-state 
residents,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns 
to  any  person  under  21  and  rifle  and  shot- 
gun sales  to  anyone  under  18,  and  to  curb 
the  Import  of  sin-plus  military  flrearms. 

The  genuine  sportsman  would  haye  no 
difficulty  buying  flrearms  imder  these  re- 
straints. StiU,  the  National  Rifle  AsaocUtlon 
said  the  similar  1965  bill  would  eliminate 
the  "private  ownership  of  all  guns."  If  the 
gun  lobby's  aim  in  the  fleld  were  no  more 
accurate  than  its  press  releases.  BamU 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  worry  about. 
We've  been  misled  by  such  camouflage  long 
enough.  It's  time  to  pass  an  effective  law. 


[From  the  Peoria   (HI.)    Journal -Star,  Feb. 

17.  1967] 

Oxtn  Conteol:  Lxt's  TKT  Agaim 

Any  maniac,  malcontent  or  thief  can  buy 
a  gun  in  Illinois  as  easily  as  be  can  a  bottle 
of  soda  pop. 

He  need  only  walk  Into  tbe  local  gun  store 
and  choose  his  weapon.  Or,  if  he's  looking 
for  Army  surplus  and  foreign  models,  be  can 
buy  at  Ijargaln  prices  a  pistol,  rifle  or  Army 
bazooka  through  tbe  mall. 

In  a  recent  study.  Chicago  police  were  able 
to  trace  the  destination  of  4.000  mail-order 
weapK>ns.  They  found  to  their  dismay  that 
23  per  cent  of  them  bad  gone  to  piu-chasers 
with  criminal  records  ranging  from  murder 
to  sexual  molestation. 

It  is  time  that  reasonable  and  effective  gun 
controls  were  established.  By  reasonable,  we 
don't  mean  Insufferable.  Rather,  gun  sales 
should  be  controlled  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
drug  sales — with  prudence. 

And  by  effective  g\jn  controls,  we  mean  a 
two-pronged  attack  Involving  the  state  and 
federal  government.  They  need  each  other 
because  the  state  governs  across  the  counter 
sales  while  Washington  watches  mall-order 
traffic. 

Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut  already 
has  introduced  a  bill  restricting  mall -order 
sales  in  handguns  and,  to  some  extent,  rifies. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  rifies  and  shot- 
guns to  persons  under  18  and  the  sale  of 
handguns  by  federally  licensed  dealers  to 
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penoQS  under  ai.  Dodd  obvlotuly  la  soft- 
pedaUag  the  Issue  of  rifle  sales  since  he 
doecnt  want  to  unduly  rile  riflemen  asso- 
ciations whlcb  have  lobbied  and  killed  three 
previous  bills. 

Dodd*s  prc^xMal  deserves  passage.  It  would 
allow  states  Ilka  Illinois  to  frame  regulations 
that  oonld  not  be  circumvented  by  a  coupon 
and  flve-oent  stamp. 

On  the  state  level.  Rep.  Paul  El  ward  plans 
to  Introduce  legislation  within  the  next  two 
weeks  regulating  acroea  the  counter  sale  of 
handguns,  but  again,  not  rlflee,  thereby  leav- 
ing duck  and  deer  hunters  wholly  free  to 
pursue  their  hobbles. 

Elward  explains  that  under  his  bill  a  per- 
son must  get  a  permit  from  police  before 
purchasing  small  arms.  The  permit  can  be 
denied  If  the  citizen  Is  a  convicted  felon, 
narcotics  addict,  under  18  or  was  released 
ftom  a  mental  Institution  within  Ave  years. 

In  our  crowded  society,  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  tougher  legislation  at  both  the 
state  and  national  level.  However,  the  modest 
proposal  of  Dodd  and  Elward  are  realistic  be- 
ginnings. In  the  world  of  practical  politics, 
anything  more  stringent  would  be  gunned 
down  for  sure. 

ITtom  the  Portland  (Maine)   Press  Herald, 

Feb.   16,   1967] 
OoN   Law   Spomsob    QxTSSnoifs    OaTscnvrrr 

or  THX  NJIA. 

The  Voice  of  the  People  contains  a  letter 
today  from  a  correspondent  critical  of  at- 
tempts being  made  on  the  federal  level  to 
regulate  the  traffic  In  flrearms.  One  of  his 
oomiHalnts  is  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion has  laeen  unfairly  tagged  as  oi^>oeed  to 
all  gun  legislation. 

Following  President  Johnson's  message  on 
crime.  It  is  appn^M'late  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut, who  has  reintroduced  previously 
leglalatlcn  on  guns,  and  In  Une  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  President. 

Sen.  Dodd  said  his  bill  would  bar  the  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns,  rlflee  and  shotguns 
to  Individuals,  bar  over-the-counter  sale  of 
tumdguns  to  non-residents  of  a  state,  Iden- 
tify the  age  of  all  firearm  purchasers  and  pro- 
hibit sale  of  handguns  to  anyone  under  21, 
license  all  dealers.  Importers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  bar  the  Importation  of  all  mili- 
tary surplus  weapons. 

It  Is  also  apropos  to  note  what  Sen.  Dodd 
said  about  the  NRA  when  he  Introduced  simi- 
lar leglsUtlon  In  the  89th  Congress.  The 
analysis  of  that  bUl  by  the  NRA  and  widely 
distributed,  he  said,  contains  distortions, 
half  truths,  and  untruths,  and  admitted  this 
when  NRA  representatives  were  called  to  tes- 
tify before  a  congressional  subcommittee. 
Moreover,  said  Sen.  Dodd.  the  NRA  refused 
to  oorrect  the  misstatements  and  false  Im- 
preaalons  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  Is  right,  one  is  forced  to  ask 
if  the  NRA  is  really  willing  to  see  any  sort 
of  legislation  adopted  to  curb  the  traffic  in 
flrearms. 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 

Feb.  11, 1967] 

A  Nkw  Pboobam  or  Fxdbui.  Am  To  Fioht 

Cancx 

At  the  heart  of  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  crime  Is  the  recognition  that  deal- 
ing with  crime  is  largely  a  local  problem. 
What  he  proposes  is  federal  aid  to  help  local 
and  state  governments  wage  a  more  effective 
battle  against  law  breakers. 

While  acknowledging  the  social  causes  of 
crUne.  the  message  InaUts  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  our  social  ills  are  cured, 
that  we  cannot  delay  a  generation,  that  we 
must  do  something  now  to  cope  with  violence 
and  criminality.  We  can  begLi  by  attacking 
the  defects  In  our  police,  court  and  correc- 
tional systems.  (The  latest  figures  on  the 
Increase  In  burglaries,  assauts  and  foixslble 
rapes  in  suburban  Jefferson  County  Imto  no 


room  for  complacency  about  local  police  pro- 
tection.) 

The  program  the  President  has  put  before 
Congress  would  begin  by  providing  money 
on  a  $9-to-$l  matching  basis  to  help  locali- 
ties develop  plans  for  modernizing  their  law 
enforcement  and  correctional  systems.  LAter, 
Washington  would  put  up  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  programs  of  police  training,  of  op- 
erating communications  systems,  and  of  de- 
veloping new  approaches  to  rehabilitation 
and  other  innovations.  Research  projects 
proposed  by  colleges  or  public  agencies  would 
be  eligible  for  full  federal  financing;  and  the 
construction  of  modern  crime  laboratories, 
conmiunity  correction  centers  and  police 
academies  could  receive  60  per  cent  federal 
support. 

The  President's  message,  however,  ranged 
beyond  profKieals  for  improving  local  law  en- 
forcement, although  his  other  recommenda- 
tions would  affect  it  directly  and  Indirectly. 
He  renewed  his  plea  for  regulation  of  the 
scandalous  traffic  in  firearms.  Specifically,  he 
called  for  Congress  to  prohibit  certain  mail- 
order sales  of  firearms,  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
handguns  to  those  under  31  and  of  shotguns 
and  rlfies  as  well  to  thoee  under  18.  This  Is 
the  least  that  should  be  done,  and  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  do  this  much  would  be,  as 
the  President   put  It,  "unconscionable." 

The  President  also  asked  Congress  to  end 
the  Interstate  commerce  in  electronic  bugs 
and  eavesdropping  equipment  and  to  pass  a 
new  law  prohibiting  wiretapping  in  all  In- 
stances but  those  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity. Whether  the  proposed  new  law  would 
prove  more  effective  than  the  one  we  have 
now  must  await  fiu-ther  elaboration,  but  the 
idea  of  stopping  the  interstate  commerce  In 
bugging  equipment  has  much  merit.  How- 
ever, this  section  of  the  message  addresses 
Itself  more  to  the  right  of  privacy  than  to 
the  battle  against  crime. 

One  might  debate  the  details  of  the  crime 
message,  but  it  does  offer  hope.  In  its  tone 
and  substance,  that  at  last  we  may  get  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  crime  prevention,  na- 
tional In  scope. 

[From   the    Anderson    (S.C.)    Independent, 

Feb.  19.  1967) 

CoNGExss  Should  Appgovx  New  Bnx  To  Cuu 

Man.  Oxsxs  Ouir  Sai.ks 

For  the  third  time  Ben.  Thomas  Dodd  has 
Introduced  legislation  to  regulate  the  inter- 
state sale  of  firearms. 

Anything  from  handguns  to  anti-tank 
weapons  may  now  be  bought  by  mall  by 
merely  filling  In  a  coupon  and  sending  In 
the  dough. 

As  usual,  the  Dodd  proposal  will  find  a 
strong  group  of  gun  and  aUied  interesU 
trying  to  fan  the  anger  of  hunters,  sports- 
men and  collectors  into  all-out  opposition  to 
an  affidavit  provision  for  interstate  purchase 
of  rlfies  and  shotguns. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  notes,  "Much  of 
the  bill's  Intent  and  some  of  its  provisions 
were  badly  distorted  by  people  claiming 
everything  from  a  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  to  a  Communist  conspiracy  to  disarm 
Americans. 

"Few  of  the  rabid  opponents  of  Interstate 
regtilation  will  hold  still  long  enough  for  a 
rational  dlsciisslon  of  the  content  of  the  bill. 
That  makes  It  more  Imperative  that  members 
of  Congress  do  so." 

First,  the  Dodd  proposal  applies  only  to 
guns  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  or  by  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers — not  local  sales.  It  Is 
aimed  moetly  at  mall  order  traffic. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  prohibiting 
sportsmen  from  buying,  transporting  or  using 
their  flrearms.  It  does  not  prevent  gun  col- 
lectors from  pursuing  their  hobby. 

What  the  bill  will  do,  as  briefed  by  ThB 
Charlotte  Observer,  are  these  things: 

Prohibit  the  Interestate  commercial  sale  of 
handgims  by  federally  Ucensed  dealers  to 
non-licensees. 

Begulate  the  interstate  sale  of  sporting 


rifles  and  shotguns  through  an  affidavit  pro- 
vision. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns  by  federally 
licensed  dealers  to  persons  under  21  yean 
of  age  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  persons  \mder  18  years  of  age 

Prohibit  the  sale  by  federally  Ucensed 
dealers  of  all  flrearms  other  than  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  non-residents  of  the  licensee's 
state  of  business. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  any  firearm  by  a  fed- 
erally licensed  dealer  in  violation  of  state 
and  local  law  at  the  place  of  sale. 

Require  that  federal  firearms  dealers  be 
Ucensed  at  a  rate  of  $25  InitiaUy  with  a  lio 
annual  renewal  fee. 

Set  up  standards  In  order  to  obtain  a 
federal  Ucense  to  manufacture.  Import  or 
deal  In  flrearms. 

Require  that  federal  licensees  ascertain 
the  identity  and  age  of  piirchasers  of  flre- 
arms. 

Limit  the  Importation  of  military  surplus 
firearms  and  certain  foreign  made  flrearuM. 

What  would  such  legislation  hope  to 
achieve? 

It  would  be  more  difficult  for  children  or 
mentally  imstable  adults  to  order  flrearnu 
by  mall. 

It  would,  hopefully,  reduce  the  human 
carnage  attributable  to  flrearms  in  the  wrong 
hands:  6,016  ptersons  murdered  in  1066  and 
36,000  more  wounded. 

True,  autoe  also  kill  a  lot  of  people.  But 
there's  organized  effort  to  reduce  the  toll. 
People  are  trying.  Why  shouldn't  they  try  to 
cut  the  flrearms  toll? 

Nobody  is  trying  to  disarm  law  abiding, 
reputable  citizens  but  only  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  other  kind  to  get  their  hands 
on  lethal  weapons. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  approve  tliese 
long  overdue  safeguards. 

(From  the  Greenville  (Ohio)  Advocate,  Feb. 
25,  1967] 

It's  Trxib  OmnoK — Am  Act  of  Simpu 
PausxNCZ 

UntU  the  report  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  Is  released,  It  It 
pretty  hard  to  Judge  how  well  Mr.  Johnson's 
anticrlme  program  matches  the  commission's 
recommendations. 

It  is  also  hard  to  Judge  whether  the  pro- 
gram's proposed  grants  to  local  govermnenti 
will  be  well-directed  enough  to  bring  about 
any  real  Improvement  in  ways  of  combating 
crime.  That  is  something  Congress  will  have 
to  try  to  determine. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations In  the  President's  message  on 
crime  which  to  be  effective  involve  no  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  merits  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  hard  to  determine. 

One  of  them  is  the  President's  renewed 
request  for  a  firearms  control  law.  If  the  past 
can  be  reUed  on,  this  proposal  wUl  please 
those  people  who  believe  that  guns  are  ot 
themselves  evil — and  anger  those  who  see  In 
any  limitation  on  firearms  an  abridgement 
of  the  Constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

This  right,  however,  actuaUy  was  designed 
to  insure  an  armed  militia  of  access  to  weap- 
ons, and  not  to  make  easy  the  acquiring  of  a 
private  arsenal  by  anybody  who  wants  one. 
As  things  stand  now,  in  most  states,  anyone 
of  any  age  can,  by  mall  or  otherwise,  acquire 
pistols,  rifles,  even  machine  guns  and  ba- 
zookas. 

Now  a  firearm  control  law  which,  among 
other  things,  would  prohibit  Indiscriminate 
mall  order  sales  is  not  going  to  put  any 
serious  crimp  tn  crime,  for  a  law  Is  a  thing 
criminals  excel  at  breaking.  Nor,  as  Mr.  John- 
son suggests,  is  flrearms  control  any  "pana- 
cea for  the  danger  of  human  IrratlonaUt; 
and  violence." 

It  would  be,  however,  "an  act  of  simple 
prudence"  in  an  age  that  has  left  the  Image 
of  the  frontiersman  gunsUnger  far  behind. 
Stirely  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  limit  the 

freewheeUng  tralSc  In  flrearms  without  at 
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the  same  time  harassing,  for  instance,  the 
feUow  who  wants  to  shoot  woodchucks  on 
his  day  off. — The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


[Prom  the  Waukegan  (HI.)   News-Sun] 
Anotbkb  Ounman  Gonc  Wnj> 

The  18-year-old  boy  who  used  a  mall-order 
rifle  In  a  terrifying  shooting  rampage  at 
Chicago's  Waller  High  School  Is  the  latest 
example  of  why  guns  are  too  easy  to  get. 

We  hope  It  will  spur  efforts  In  Spring- 
field to  apply  some  reasonable  restrictions 
to  the  purchsMe  and  ownership  of  firearms, 
forbidding  their  possession  by  Juveniles, 
felons  convicted  within  the  past  five  years, 
narcotic  addicts  and  the  mentally  Hi. 

The  Waller  incident  shows  something 
else:  No  state  law  can  be  effective  so  long 
as  the  federal  government  allows  unham- 
pered interstate  traffic  In  guns,  so  long  as 
kids  and  kooks  are  only  a  catalogue  coupon 
away  from  a  deadly  weapon.  We  hope  the 
lesson  of  Waller  is  not  loet  on  nilnois  con- 
gressmen as  they  consider  a  modest  mail- 
order gun  control  measure  already  Intro- 
duced on  Capitol  win 

At  WaUer,  students  miraculously  escaped 
injury.  In  the  Texas  Tower  slaughter  last 
year,  people  were  not  so  lucky.  There  are 
about  5,600  homicides  committed  with  fire- 
arms each  year.  Although  new  laws  can  stop 
only  some  of  them,  that  Is  sufficient  cause 
for  trying. 

[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

&far.  20,    1967] 

Wht  Srottld  Cttt  Botb  Havx  Ouns? 

(An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Poet) 

PoUce  In  Rockford,  lU.,  have  charged  a 
17-year-old  youth  with  the  execution-style 
murders  of  two  14-year-old  boys  who  were 
lined  up  against  a  wall  and  shot  In  the  back 
of  the  head  recently.  The  accused  youth  has 
a  .22-caUber  rifle. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  he  was  acquitted 
tn  another  shooting  case,  the  victim  that 
time  being  a  15-year-old  who  had  been  hit 
In  the  arm  by  a  sniper's  bullet. 

What  do  the  people  of  Rockford  expect  a 
young  fellow  to  do  with  a  .22-caliber  rifle? 
It's  not  much  fun  having  a  gun  if  you  can't 
use  It. 

Rockford.  In  recent  decades,  has  grown 
very  considerably.  It  is  now  a  pronouncedly 
Industrial  community  of  about  140,000  with 
very  little  left  in  its  vicinity  in  the  way  of 
woodland  and  vrtldlife.  There  was  a  time,  to 
be  sure,  when  a  rifle  was  Indispensable  to 
anyone  living  In  Illinois  for  protection 
against  savages  and  for  fllllng  the  family 
larder  with  game.  And  there  was  a  time 
even  more  recently  when  youngsters  could 
reasonably  use  a  rifle  to  shoot  rabbits  or 
squirrels  or  the  like. 

Today,  however,  there  Isn't  much  left  for 
a  kid  to  shoot  at  but  other  kids.  Tell  a  fel- 
low that  he  can't  take  potshots  at  his  school- 
mates and  you  might  almost  as  well  tell 
him  that  he  can't  have  a  gun  at  aU  until  he 
gets  a  little  older  and  a  little  more  respon- 
sible— or  that  he  can  have  a  gun  only  under 
circumstances  so  rigidly  restricted  as  to  cut 
down  on  his  fun  sUghtly. 

Perhaps  this  isn't  such  a  bad  idea  when 
you  come  to  think  about  it.  Perhaps  It  would 
be  socially  more  desirable  to  protect  the  Uves 
of  Juveniles  generaUy  than  to  protect  the 
pleasure  of  a  handful  of  young  hunters. 
Shooting  Is  great  sport,  to  be  sure.  But  may- 
be It  ought  to  be  conflned  to  those  old 
enough  and  trustworthy  enough  to  engage 
In  it  responsibly. 

(From   the   Norfolk    (Va.)    Vlrglnlan-PUot, 
Feb.  16,  1967] 
Thk  Oun  Law,  Again 
Senate  BiU  No.  1  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed legislation  for  flrearms  control  is  the 
No.  1  target  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
Which  bushwhacked  it  last  year.  But  in  the 


House  the  bill's  chances  of  reaching  the  floor 
this  session  were  enhanced  when  it  went  to 
the  friendly  Judiciary  Committee  this  week 
Instead  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  bill,  under  study  six  years  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  would: 

Outlaw  Interstate  shipment  of  flrearms  ex- 
cept between  licensed  dealers,  vlrtuaUy  end- 
ing private  mall-order  purchases. 

Restrict  over-the-counter  sales  of  guns  to 
residents  of  the  state  In  which  the  sale  is 
made. 

Make  21  the  minimum  age  for  purchasing 
pistols  or  revolvers  and  18  the  mimmum  for 
rifles  or  shotguns,  and  outlaw  Imports  of 
flrearms  except  for  hunting  weapons,  which 
would  be  restricted. 

The  uniform  restrictions  over  interstate 
traffic  In  firearms  would  enable  the  states 
and  locaUties  to  deal  with  the  gun  problem 
within  their  own  borders.  Mall  deUverles  may 
clnnimvent  local  safeguards.  (Tidewater's 
cities  have  ordinances  regulating  the  pur- 
chase of  pistols  but  do  not  have  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotgruns.  Virginia  Is 
the  only  state  without  some  form  of  gun- 
control  law.  A  firearms-control  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Delegate  Marlon  O.  OaUand  of  Alex- 
andria, nearly  passed  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  1964  but  faUed  to  get  out  of  committee 
in  1966.) 

The  lobbyists  evoke  the  American  light  to 
bear  arms;  but  the  gun  law  seeks  only  some 
assurance  that  the  right  Is  not  abused  by 
minors,  criminals,  or  maniacs.  If  some  per- 
sons are  reluctant  to  register  in  purchasing 
a  gun  then  the  Ukellhood  is  that  society  is 
the  safer  for  the  lack  of  those  customers. 
In  1965  there  were  5,600  murders,  45,000 
armed  robberies,  and  34,790  aggravated  as- 
saults with  guns.  That  ought  to  be  anununl- 
tion  enough  to  answer  the  National  Rlfie  As- 
sociation, and  pass  the  gun  law. 

[From    the    Orand    Rapids    (Mich.)    Press, 

Feb.  15,  1967] 

Om*  CoNTSOLiS  Abe  Needed 

As  part  of  his  war  on  crime.  President 
Johnson  wants  Congress  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. And  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  has  the  figures 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  federal  controls. 

In  1965,  the  senator  reports,  there  were 
5,600  murders,  46,000  armed  robberies  and 
34,700  aggravated  assaults  committed  with 
guns.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1966  al- 
most 60  per  cent  of  all  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  Aggravated  assaults  with 
guns  rose  by  22  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  In  1965.  Armed  robbery  increased 
by  10  per  cent. 

Firearms  fanciers  and  spor  smen's  groups 
argue  that  murder  can  be  done  with  knives 
and  other  weapons  as  well  as  with  guns.  But 
they  hardly  can  deny  that  it  Is  easier  with  a 
gxm.  Further,  against  a  Imlfe  or  similar 
weapon  an  unarmed  person  does  have  some 
chance  of  thwarting  his  attacker;  eigalnst  a 
gun  he  has  almost  no  chance. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
the  sportsman's  opposition  to  gun  control 
legislation,  since  there  has  not  been  any  de- 
termined effort  in  this  control  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  firearms  for  legitimate 
uses.  Nor  Is  there  any  such  attempt  being 
made  In  the  new  legislaUon  before  Congress. 

Th«  present  biU  would  prohibit  Interstate 
mall  order  sales  of  all  types  of  guns.  It 
would  prohibit  across-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  given  state. 
It  would  require  the  licensing  of  all  dealers. 
Importers  and  manufacturers  In  flrearms  and 
would  restrict  sales  of  handguns  to  thoee 
who  have  reached  21  and  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  those  18  and  older. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  states  to  con- 
trol firearms,  but  to  Implement  state  laws. 
It  does  no  good  for  a  state  to  require  the 
registering  of  handguns  if  such  weapons  may 
be  sold  freely  through  the  malls.  Some  wlU 
contend,  of  course,  that  prohibiting  the  sale 


of  guns  to  nonresidents  and  setting  age  limits 
are  violations  of  states'  rights.  But  In  a  great 
many  Instances,  guns  bought  In  one  state 
are  Intended  for  Illegal  use  in  another.  Real- 
dents  of  a  state  with  effective  gun  control 
laws  are  not  safe  If  a  bordering  state  permits 
easy  traffic  in  firearms. 

PhUadelphla  has  a  rigid  gun  control  ordi- 
nance which  makes  It  impossible  for  con- 
victed felons  to  purchase  firearms  there.  The 
PhUadelphla  Crime  Commission  reports  that 
one  such  person  who  was  refused  permission 
to  buy  a  g\m  went  outside  the  city,  pm-- 
cbased  one  and  returned  and  killed  his  wife. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  have 
been  saying  for  years  that  farmers  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  such  laws.  But  a  p(^  con- 
ducted by  the  Prairie  Farmer  in  Tft«n»Tia  ^ni\ 
Illinois  and  Just  released  refutes  this  argu- 
ment. That  poU  shows  that  66  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  queried  are  In  favor  of  more 
stringent  measures  to  control  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  and  only  32  per  cent  are 
against  them  (13  per  cent  were  undecided). 

The  proposed  legislaUon  is  ahnad  only  at 
keeping  flrearms  out  of  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals, narcotics  addicts,  the  mentaUy  de- 
ranged and  others  who  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  lethal  weapons.  No  one  is  auggesttng 
that  stronger  gun  controls  wUl  end  aU  crimes 
of  violence.  But  the  experience  of  states  and 
countries  with  strong  gun  conti'ol  laws  in- 
dicates beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
such  laws  are  effective.  It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  talk  about  waging  war  against  crtme 
whUe  we  continue  to  make  It  easy  for  crim- 
inals to  obtain  the  weapons  with  which  to 
carry  on  that  war. 

[Fttxn  the  Oreensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review,  Feb.  16, 1967] 
Again:  Oun  CoNraoL 

Administration  h«>j'*1"g  may  succeed,  this 
time  arotmd,  in  giving  the  needed  push  to  a 
law  placing  gun  sales  \inder  reasonable  con- 
trol. If  Congress  finally  enacts  such  a  law 
this  year,  the  reactions  of  many  Americans 
wlU  be:  It's  about  time. 

Legislative  effort  to  halt  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  guns,  from  pistols  to  machine  guns 
and  even  bazookas,  has  been  under  way  for 
years.  There  was  widespread  pubUc  senti- 
ment for  such  legislation  even  before  the 
murder  of  President  Kennedy  with  a  maU 
order  rlfie.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  rise 
In  the  popular  support  of  federal  law  to  regu- 
late sales  to  lessen  the  danger  of  guns  falling 
into  the  hands  of  criminals,  JuvenUes  and 
psychopaths.  But  this  far  the  powerful  gun 
lobby  has  been  able  to  block  legislation. 

The  arguments  commonly  heard  against 
gun  control  legislation  are  not  very  per- 
suasive. The  "constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms"  argument  Ignos-es  the  fact  that  this 
right  was  originally  predicated  on  the  need 
for  "a  weU-regulated  mllltla" — a  need  long 
since  superseded  by  our  mammoth  national 
defense  complex.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the 
gun  lobby  keeps  reminding  us,  no  reasonable 
law  Is  going  to  keep  a  man  from  getting  a 
gim  If  he  wants  one  badly  enough.  The  point 
of  legislation  is  that  it  would  at  least  make  it 
harder  for  those  with  records  as  criminals 
or  psychopaths  to  buy  and  own  guns,  and 
that  it  would  help  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  youngsters. 

Whatever  legislation  is  enacted  should  not 
tmduly  Interfere  with  sportsmen,  ranchers 
and  others  who  have  legitimate  need  for  guns. 
Their  rights  ought  to  be  safeguarded.  That 
can  be  done  while  still  limiting  the  access 
to  guns  among  those  who  want  them  for  anti- 
social purposes. 

The  argument  that  people  are  klUed  with 
knives  and  stlcla  and  stones  as  well  as  guna 
simply  doesn't  hold  water. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  studies  have  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again  that  moat 
murders  are  oooomltted  In  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, and  while  it  is  surely  poaslble  to  kUl 
someone  with  a  stone  or  a  club  under  such 
clrcuzoBtancea  it  is  a  much  more  dUBcult 
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■airignment  than  the  simple  act  of  pulling  a 
trigger. 

A  great  many  arguments  are  put  forth  by 
tbe  gr^i  lobby,  none  of  wblcb  hold  up  under 
doae  examination. 

But  quite  possibly  the  most  ridiculous 
was  the  one  \ued  several  years  ago  when 
someone  got  the  bright  Idea  that  to  ban  the 
sale  of  firearms  might  possibly  Increase  juve- 
nile delinquency  since  various  groups  were 
sponsoring  classes  for  youngsters  on  the 
proper  handling  of  firearms. 

There  is  a  great  and  ivgent  need  for  a 
"tough"  gup  law  in  this  country  and  we 
hope  the  present  Congress  will  show  more 
courage  wlien  dealing  with  the  problem  than 
did  its  predecessors. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  Tribvme. 
Mar.  9,  1967] 

Mkw  Lobby  Pusbxs  fob  Modkbatf  Oun 
contkols 

A  lobby  beaded  by  James  V.  Bennett,  form- 
er director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has 
been  organised  to  press  for  reasonable  Sre- 
arina  control  legislation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Although  Beimett  has  explained 
that  the  group  is  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular measure,  it  is  seeking  to  generate  pub- 
lic support  behind  the  general  crime  control 
legislation  requested  last  month  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  new  organization,  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Responsible  Flrearols  Policy,  has  ex- 
plained that  it  recognizes  and  respects  the 
right  of  responsible,  law-abiding  persons  to 
buy,  keep  and  bear  arms  in  accordance  with 
safe  standards.  But  it  points  to  the  danger 
of  present  regulations  which  permit  guns  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  criminals  and  other 
potentially  dangerous  Individuals. 

President  Johnson  this  year  Is  asking  for  a 
ban  on  some  mall  order  sales  and  shipments 
of  handguns,  except  between  federally-li- 
censed firms.  He  wants  to  bar  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  to  out  of  state 
customers  and  all  persons  under  21  years 
old.  He  also  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
persons  under  18  to  buy  rlfies  and  shot- 
guns. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  criticized  by  the 
New  Tork  Times  and  some  Individuals  for 
"bowing"  to  the  gun  lobby  and  not  repeat- 
ing his  1966  request  for  a  ban  against  mall 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as 
pistols.  Although  FBI  statistics  are  quoted  as 
showing  that  30  per  cent,  or  1,800,  of  the 
nation's  6,000  firearms  homicides  in  1965, 
were  accounted  for  by  shotguns  and  rifles, 
many  of  these  were  accidental  or  suicidal 
and  therefore  not  directly  related  to  the  ris- 
ing crime 

Sportsmen  are  mostly  law-abiding  and 
stable  citizens  who  often  cross  state'  lines 
both  in  hunting  and  purchasing  of  firearms 
and  ammunition.  The  1966  administration 
blU  might  have  worked  a  hardship  rate. 

Joining  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  national  coun- 
cil are  Federal  Judge  David  Bazelon,  famed 
phychiatrlst  Karl  Mennlnger,  editor  Erwln 
O.  Canaham,  author  Cleveland  Armory,  May- 
or John  Lindsay  of  New  York  and  other 
prominent  Americans. 

As  long  as  serious  crimes  in  which  fire- 
arms are  used,  continue  to  increase,  the  need 
for  tighter  controls  will  be  evident.  Sports- 
men would  be  wise  to  support  moderate  leg- 
islation to  forestall  laws  which  might  Indeed 
work  an  unreasonable  hardship  on  law- 
abiding  gun  fanciers. 


[Rom  the  Hutchinson   (Kans.)    News,  Mar. 
1.  1967] 

Af(oTHKS  OCN   Bm. 

The  administration's  new  gun  control  bill, 
Introduced  last  week  by  Sen.  Oodd,  will 
please  neither  the  weapon  faddists  who  think 
government  should  keep  hands  off  entirely 
nor  the  nervous  who  would  rigidly  restrict 
all  gun  sales. 

To  others,  it  seems  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. With  a  few  changes. 


The  bill  would  prohibit  Importing  all  mili- 
tary surplus  handguns  and  would  regulate 
all  other  ImfKirted  firearms.  (This  has  the 
happy  advantage,  to  Sen.  Dodd.  of  protect- 
ing gun  manufacturers  In  his  home  state  of 
Connecticut.) 

Also  prohibited  would  be  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  non-residents  of  a  given 
state.  Federally-licensed  dealers  would  re- 
quire Identification  and  age  of  all  prospec- 
tive purchasers,  with  the  aim  of  keeping 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  juveniles,  crim- 
inals and  lucomp>etents.  Dealers,  importers, 
and  manufacturers  would  be  licensed. 

All  this  seems  reasonable  enough.  The  item 
needing  further  study  is  the  probation  on 
interstate  mall  order  sale  of  handguns,  rlfies 
and  shotguns  to  Individuals. 

In  the  first  place,  these  three  weapons 
should  not  be  lumped  together.  The  hand- 
gun Is  the  principal  mischief-maker,  and  de- 
serves the  most  attention.  Regulations  on 
handguns  should  be  strict,  and  already  are 
more  rigid  than  those  of  other  weapons. 

In  the  second  place,  a  law  against  mall 
order  sales  of  rifles  anid  shotguns  would  put 
the  Western  Kansan,  tor  example,  at  an  un- 
reasonable disadvantage  by  comparison  with 
a  Chlcagoan.  In  larger  areas,  a  competitive 
market  creates  low  prices  and  also  offers  a 
wide  choice.  Hunters  and  guns  fanciers  in 
less  populated  areas  should  ont  be  penalized 
by  a  mall  order  ban  bccaxise  they  can't  shop 
easily. 

In  s\un.  the  bill  deserves  support.  If  It 
succeeds  in  stopping  Indiscriminate  sales  of 
handguns,  it  will  be  a  step  forward. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Sun-Times,  Mar. 
24,  1967) 

A  Babgaim  in  Guns 

If  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  Illinois 
Legislature  are  still  undecided  on  how  to  vote 
on  the  gun  control  lillls  now  before  them, 
let  them  ponder  this  case  for  a  moment: 

Last  September,  a  17-year-old  Chlcagoan 
named  Donald  Ayen  ordered  a  carbine  from 
the  Military  Firearms  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  delivered  by  mall.  His  mother  signed  for 
it  when  It  arrived. 

On  Wednesday,  Aye|i  (now  18)  took  that 
gun  with  him  to  Waller  High  School.  He  shot 
up  the  place.  Through  no  fault  of  his  own  or 
the  gun  or  the  people  who  sold  it  to  him, 
nobody  was  hurt.  The  slaughter  could  have 
been  fierce. 

There  was  no  law  to  keep  that  gun  out 
of  that  boy's  hands,  nor  the  two  other  mail- 
order guns  found  in  his  home,  nor  the  1,050 
rounds  of  ammunition  that  he  took  to  school 
with  him.  There  should  have  been  a  law,  but 
there  never  will  be  if  certain  powerful  forces 
in  this  country  have  their  way. 

Those  forces  must  be  considered  when  you 
and  your  lawmakers  ponder  the  case  of  Don- 
old  Ayen.  He  must  be  punished,  but  pitied, 
too.  He  was  a  victim  of  a  society  that  delivers 
a  gun  to  him,  free  and  unencumbered,  and 
encourages  him  to  use  it.  The  spirit  of  the 
vigilante  In  this  country  Is  firmly  rooted  in 
history  and  pervasive  In  its  Influence.  It  was 
dubious  even  when  It  ruled  the  frontier.  It 
is  catastrophic  when  It  rules  a  modern  so- 
ciety. You  can't  shoot  a  gun  In  any  direction, 
these  days,  without  running  the  risk  of  hit- 
ting somebody  or  something. 

Yet,  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  to 
the  gun  bills  now  being  considered  In  Spring- 
field and  Washington,  No  citizen,  says  the 
National  Rifle  Assn.,  should  be  limited  in  the 
purchase  and  possession  of  guns,  in  any 
number.  He  needs  those  guns,  it  says,  for 
sport  and  for  self -protection.  What  it  ignores 
is  that  the  bills  would  not  take  the  sports- 
man's gun  away  from  him,  or  deny  him  the 
right  to  buy  more;  and  that  the  police — the 
professionals  whom  We  employ  to  protect 
us — regard  with  dismay  the  universality  of 
the  gun  in  our  society,  its  unrestricted  cur- 
rency among  individuals,  and  its  use  by 
amateurs  in  what  Is  almost  exclusively  a 
police  job. 


Too  often,  of  course — in  fact  with  a  fre- 
quency that  is  appalling — the  gun  kills  not 
the  burglar  but  the  Innocent.  Recently  in 
Chicago  the  burglar  got  away  but  his  in- 
tended victim  shot  the  two  police  officers 
who  came  to  investigate.  Only  luck  saved 
them  from  death.  Others  have  not  been  so 
lucky.  There  is  a  host  of  mourners  for  rela- 
tives and  friends  shot  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  gun-toting  householders  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  were  burglars.  Yearly  in  the 
United  States  the  melancholy  roll  of  dead 
gun  victims,  In  murder,  suicide  and  accident, 
stretches  to  more  than  17,000  names.  That 
is  the  equivalent  of  well  more  than  an  army 
division.  The  number  killed  by  guns  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  in  the  United  States 
this  century.  In  fact,  totals  more  than  the 
nation  has  lost  in  all  its  wars.  Americans  are 
a  violent  people  who  must  be  restrained. 

Law  is  intended  for  the  restraint  of  vio- 
lence. The  bills  before  Congress  and  the  Leg- 
islature are  not  severe — not  nearly  as  severe 
as  needed — but  they  would  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  placing  some  limits  upon  what  Is 
now  an  almost  unlimited  traffic  in  death.  The 
congressional  bill  would  prohibit  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  guns  to  individuals;  the  major 
Illinois  bill  would  require  their  registration. 
That's  not  much  but  it  Is  that  much.  In  re- 
turn for  a  little  possible  Inconvenience  to 
some  sportsmen  and  gun  collectors,  it  would 
save  untold  lives.  That's  a  real  bargain,  any- 
where. 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  American, 

Mar.  14.  1967) 

Guns   and   Senseless   Blatings 

"I  wish  they  would  put  pressure  on  (peo- 
ple who  are  selling)  the  guns  that  are  float- 
ing around.  It's  terrible."  This  is  what  one 
Chicago  area  mother  thinks,  and  for  agoniz- 
ing reasons.  She  is  Mrs.  Leonard  Morris  of 
Oak  Lawn,  whose  son,  Richard,  16,  was  slain 
Sunday  night  in  a  bizarre  shooting.  He  was 
killed  after  an  argument  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  said  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  re- 
volver thinking  the  shell  chamber  was  empty. 

Such  senseless  slaylngs  happen  all  too  fre- 
quently, and  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  easy  accessibility  of 
guns.  Two  Chicago's  American  reporters 
found  that  almost  any  type  of  weapons,  from 
cannons  to  derringers,  can  be  ordered  thru 
the  malls  or  purchased  in  counter  sales. 

Previous  efforts  to  pass  a  gun  registration 
bin  have  been  defeated  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  because  of  the  organized  op- 
position of  gun  and  Ep>ortsmen's  groups, 
which  maintain  the  law  would  Infringe  on 
their  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms.  Peo- 
ple wounded  or  killed  by  weapons  are  also 
having  their  rights  violated,  of  course. 

But  we  don't  see  how  such  a  law  will  inter- 
fere with  anyone's  hunting  or  target  prac- 
tice. A  license  is  required  to  hunt,  after  all. 
just  as  It  is  to  drive  a  car  or  get  married. 

Under  a  new  gun  control  bill  introduced  in 
the  nunols  House  by  Rep.  PaxU  F.  Elward 
(D.,  Chicago),  anyone  18  or  over  could  pos- 
sess a  gun  unless  he  is  a  narcotic  addict,  a 
convicted  felon,  or  had  been  treated  for  a 
mental  illness  in  the  last  five  years.  Since 
few  criminals  register  their  guns,  a  felony 
charge  could  be  placed  against  them  for 
carrying  an  unregistered  weapon. 

The  gun  lobby  has  reacted  with  an  almost 
feverish  passion  against  such  a  law.  Now.  for 
the  first  time,  however,  a  citizens  committee 
has  been  formed  In  Chicago  to  present  the 
case  for  a  control  bill.  As  for  some  of  the 
arguments  against  this  legislation,  we  doubt 
if  they  would  impress  Mrs.  Morris  or  the 
many  other  victims  who  have  suffered  cruelly. 
and  In  far  too  many  Instances,  needlessly. 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Mar.  25,  1967] 

As  TO  Guns.  Ann  Landers  Isn't  Alone 

One  Of  our  letter  writers  today  says  he  is 

undecided  whether  supporters  of  a  federal 

firearms  control  law  "are  Communists,  Com- 
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munlst  sympathizers,  or  just  poor  misguided 
souls  who  support  it  out  of  ignorance." 

It  may  hplp  him  make  up  bis  mind  to  recall 
that  In  1965  the  House  of  belegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  endorsed  such  a 
bill  overwhelmingly. 

He  may  have  missed  the  pertinent  question 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "Automo- 
bllee  and  dogs  are  licensed — ^why  not  guns"? 

He  may  have  forgotten  Mr.  Hoover's  more 
extended  statement  in  1963: 

"Of  the  7,261  murders  on  which  details 
were  reported  under  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting Program  last  year,  54  per  cent  of  the 
victims  were  killed  with  gruns.  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  were  handguns.  In  18  states 
which  have  bare  minimum  control  laws  over 
firearms,  65  per  cent  of  the  murders  were 
conunitted  with  guns.  Many  statea  have  re- 
strictions In  varying  degrees;  however.  In 
7  states  which  require  a  permit,  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof,  to  piu-chase  a  handgtm,  42  per 
cent  of  the  murders  were  attributed  to  fire- 
arms as  compared  to  58  per  cent  for  the  other 
43  states.  Further,  in  two  states  which  have 
stringent  laws  on  the  control  of  fireamxs.  the 
figures  for  1962  showed  32  per  cent  of  the 
murders  were  by  gun." 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  said:  "Many 
serious  crimes  could  be  avoided  if  it  were 
made  much  more  difficult  for  guns  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  unstable,  the  em- 
bittered and  the  hostile." 

We  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  our  letter 
writer  would  seriously  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  (the  National 
Crime  Commission)  was  made  up  of  Com- 
munists. Conununist  sympathizers  or  poor 
misguided  souls. 

That  commission  reported  In  February  this 
year: 

"The  increasing  violence  in  the  nation  de- 
mands that  governments  at  all  levels 
strengthen  control  of  possession  and  sale  of 
the  firearms  that  contribute  to  that  violence. 
.Additional  laws  requiring  registration  of  fire- 
arms and  permits  for  those  who  possess  or 
car.'v  them,  prohibiting  their  sale  to  and 
possession  by  certain  potentially  dangerous 
persons,  and  preventing  transportation  and 
sale  of  military-type  weapons  are  needed. 
Such  restrictions  would  not  need  to  interfere 
with  legitimate  sporting  or  antique  collect- 
ing InteresU." 

Ann  Landers,  it  seems  to  us,  is  in  good 
company. 

[Prom  the  Salem   (Oreg.)    Capital  Journal 
Mar.  25.   1967] 
Guns  tob  Antonx 
'My  13-year-old  son  Isn't  old  enough  to 
buy  cigarettes  or  liquor,  or  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile, and  yet  I  discover  he  can  buy  gum 
and  ammunition."  a  mother  complained  to 
us  recently.  "Why  Isn't  there  a  law  to  control 
this?"  she  demanded. 

The  question  was  interesting,  and  ao  we 
scurried  to  the  law  books  In  search  of  an 
answer. 

Oregon  law  does  ban  the  sale  of  fireamu 
and  ammunition  to  anyone  under  age  14.  So 
the  dealers  who  peddled  rifle  and  shells  to  her 
son  were  In  vlolaUon  of  the  law  and  risked 
loss  of  their  state  license.  But  this  law  isn't 
weU  enforced,  we  gather. 

In  pursuing  the  statutes,  we  noted  the 
state  has  several  controls  upon  the  sale  of 
pistols,  revolvers,  and  other  guns  that  can 
be  concealed  upon  the  person.  But  there  are 
hardly  any  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  riflea 
and  shotguns. 

Dealers  must  be  licensed  to  seU  handguns. 
They  aren't  permitted  to  dlspl.iy  such  weap- 
ons openly.  They  must  register  the  sale  of 
f^ery  handgun  with  local  police  agencies. 
And  there's  a  relatively  vague  statute  call- 
ing for  a  24-hour  waiting  period  between 
order  and  delivery.  Intended  aa  a  cooling  off 
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period.  But  the  law  on  this  la  ambiguous, 
and  isn't  easily  enforced. 

There  aren't  any  meaningful  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  rifles,  however.  They  arent 
numbered  or  registered. 

State  gun  control  laws  are  easily  circum- 
vented, anyway,  because  of  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral legislation.  Many  thousands  of  guns  are 
sold  each  year  by  mall  order.  Anyone  can  ob- 
tain a  gun  in  this  manner,  including  crim- 
inals, nuts,  and  children.  And  local  police 
aren't  notified  about  such  sales. 

Congress  should,  at  the  very  least,  require 
registration  of  all  mail  order  guns  and  the 
notification  of  local  police  agencies  about  all 
such  sales. 

[Prom  tbe  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

Mar.  30.  1967] 

Gun  Control  Law 

Ohio  legislators  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  push  through  an  Improved  firearms 
law  this  session. 

It  won't  be  easy.  Sportsmen's  groups  and 
gun  hobbyists  mount  a  well-organized  op- 
position whenever  the  subject  comes  up.  That 
is  why  the  Stokes  bill,  on  which  hearings  be- 
gan yesterday.  Is  not  given  much  of  a  chance. 
It  provides  for  small-arms  registration  and 
exempts  rlfies  and  shotgxms,  which  make  up 
most  of  the  sporting  arms  but  it  is  due  for 
diehard  opposition  nevertheless. 

The  Journal  Herald  said  as  long  ago  as  1961 
that  a  registration  law  was  needed.  It's 
needed  even  more  now. 

Crime  Is  up  alarmingly.  The  country  has 
been  fiooded  in  recent  years  with  cheap,  easy- 
to-buy  weapons,  many  of  them  foreign  Im- 
ports. Meanwhile  new  and  necessary  re- 
straints to  protect  Individual  rights  have 
made  police  work  more  difficult. 

It  simply  Is  time  to  take  some  positive 
steps  to  give  police  some  new  tools.  No  one 
suggests  firearms  legislation  will  be  a  pana- 
cea. Nor  will  It.  as  opponents  persistently  sug- 
gest, deny  a  law-abiding  citizen  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms  for  legitimate  reasons. 
All  it  will  do  is  prevent  crimes  and  help 
catch  criminals. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this  war  on  crime, 
some  such  steps  are  needed.  The  gim  people 
would  do  well  to  quit  crying  and  join  in 
the  effort  for  reasonable  and  effective 
legislation. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 

Monitor,  Apr.  18.  1967) 

GtJNNiNG   roB  Firearms 

There  are  certain  laws,  designed  to  pro- 
tect human  life  and  reduce  suffering,  which 
cry  out  for  passage.  All  the  dictates  of  wU- 
dom.  morality,  and  good  citizenship  demand 
their  enactment.  Yet  some  of  these  laws  are 
extraordinarily  hard  to  pass  because  of  the 
organized  opposition  of  groups  who  put 
their  own  pleasure  above  the  common 
welfare. 

Such  a  law  is  that  aimed  at  federal  con- 
trol of  firearms.  There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  extent  of  firearms  owner- 
ship, the  ease  with  which  these  instruments 
of  death  can  be  gotten,  the  thoughtless  way 
In  which  they  are  so  often  used  are  one  of 
the  major  black  marks  on  American  civiliza- 
tion. Every  dictate  of  intelligence,  every 
shred  of  moral  concern  for  one's  fellow  man. 
every  consideration  for  a  safer,  more  peace- 
ful, more  law-abiding  nation  dictates  the 
passage  of  control  legislation. 

But  this  year,  as  during  the  past  several 
years,  organized  opposition,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  using  the  serv- 
ices of  public  relations  firms.  Is  seeking  to 
Influence  the  American  people  against  ade- 
quate measures  for  the  latter's  own  protec- 
tion. Leading  this  fight  for  a  frontier  men- 
tality is  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  organized 
and  richly  bankrolled  self-pleading  groups 
In  the  country. 


Against  the  huge  sums  spent  by  the  NRA 
there  stands  the  newly  set  up  and  poverty- 
stricken  National  Council  for  a  Respondble 
Firearms  Policy.  This  group  baa  sought, 
without  success,  to  obtain  backing  fran  one 
of  America's  huge  foundatlonB.  Quite 
frankly,  we  believe  that  some  such  founda- 
tion as,  say,  the  Ford  or  the  Carnegie  could 
put  money  behind  this  council  with  as  fully 
great  benefit  to  the  American  people  as  such 
foxindatlons  obtain  froni  the  placement  of 
funds  elsewhere. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  utter  removal  of 
all  firearms  from  private  hsmda.  But  we  do 
believe  that  every  single  gun  must  be  strictly 
registered  and  controlled,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  an  unauthorized  gun  must  bring 
heavy  criminal  penalties,  that  their  sale 
must  be  severely  limited,  and  that  owner- 
ship be  restricted  to  those  with  a  legitimate 
need  for  them.  As  everyone  knows,  tbe  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms  has  already 
been  subjected  to  necessary  controls  for  the 
common  good. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  those  wishing  to 
throw  dust  in  the  public  eye,  the  American 
people  must  realize  that  tbe  crime  and  tbe 
violence  which  soil  national  life  demand 
Immediate  federal  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  April  11.  1967) 

GiTN  Control  Needed 

The  National  Rlfie  Association  keeps  feed- 
ing us  with  propaganda  aimed  at  turning 
us  away  from  any  effective  legislation  to  curb 
the  sale  and  use  of  gxins  within  the  United 
States. 

The  NRA  is  for  some  form  of  gun  control 
(at  least  so  it  says)  but  it  insists  that  such 
controls  protect  the  right  of  the  people  to 
buy  guns  and  use  them.  And  naturally,  tbe 
NRA  tells  us  that  most  guns  are  used  for 
sport  and  other  recreational  activities.  It  sug- 
gests the  criminals  will  not  be  hurt  by  gun 
controls,  only  sportsmen. 

But  when  we  have  examined  the  statistics 
we  can  shed  lew  tears  for  the  NRA.  Last  year 
alone,  5.600  miirders,  34,000  assaults  and  the 
majority  of  88,000  armed  robberies  were  car- 
ried out  with  firearms. 

The  Rlfie  Association  Is  quite  aware  of 
these  figiires  but  merely  answers  that  the 
murders,  assaults  and  robberies  could  just  as 
well  be  committed  with  some  other  weapon. 
They're  right,  but  It  doesn't  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  there  shouldn't  be  steps  taken 
to  make  it  more  diiBcult  to  obtain  guns  for 
other  than  peaceful  purposes. 

President  Johnson  and  many  responsible 
civic  groups  want  a  gun  control  law  because 
there  is  too  much  needless  and  wanton 
slaughter  through  the  misuse  of  firearms. 
The  proposals  before  Congress  are  not  in- 
tended to  harm  sportsmen  or  rlfie  clubs. 

It  Is  merely  suggested  that  gun  purchases 
by  mail  be  banned  and  that  all  guns  be 
registered  vrith  the  police.  What  is  vrrong  with 
this  suggestion?  Whose  freedom  is  being 
threatened  by  such  registration.  It  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  registration  of  automobiles, 
or  the  purchasing  of  drivers  licenses,  or  a 
hunting  or  fishing  license. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  several  quarters 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  NRA 
is  opposed  to  gun  control  is  that  it  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  advertising  revenue  from 
gun  manufacturers  which  use  the  Associa- 
tion's journal.  We  find  this  crass  reasoning 
hard  to  believe.  We  hope  it  isn't  so.  This  be- 
cause gun  control  is  an  urgent  requirement 
in  our  country  today. 

It  would  be  helpftil  if  the  NRA  supported 
the  control  legislation.  But  If  It  refuses,  then 
the  Government  should  go  ahead  anyway. 
The  victims  of  misused  firearms  here  in  the 
U.S.  far  outnumber  the  number  of  soldiers 
killed  in  Vietnam.  It's  got  to  be  stopped. 
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[Frcm  the  Woonaocket  (Ri)   OaU,  Apr.  18. 

19671 

Taa  fos  Action  on  Qun  Lkgislatton 

Putting  fsdenJ  restrlctlona  on  the  aale  of 
flrearms  will  not  eliminate  crimes  committed 
with  gana.  No  one  haa  said  It  would.  But  can 
anyone  deny  that  It  ought  to  help?  And  has 
anyone  oome  up  with  a  valid  reaaon  for  not 
paMlng  auch  l^;laUtlon?  A  bUl  which  would 
curb  the  promiscuous  sale  of  firearms  has 
been  filed  by  Senator  Dodd.  Thus  far  It  has 
gotten  exactly  nowhere. 

The  moet  vigorous  opponent  of  the  pro- 
posed law  has  been  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, which  contends  the  Constitution 
gives  the  public  the  right  to  "bear  arms." 
That  oontenUon  has  never  been  tested  in 
court.  Further,  nobody  wants  to  keep  guns 
from  honest,  qualified  sportsmen. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was  Invited  to 
speak  before  the  national  convention  of  the 
NRA  in  Washington  last  Sunday  to  tell  why 
he  supports  the  Dodd  bill.  However,  the  ses- 
sion was  suddenly  cancelled  and  the  merits 
of  the  bill  were  discussed  behind  closed 
doors  before  the  association's  directors. 

Why  aU  the  secrecy?  Why  not  let  all  the 
NRA  members  know  Just  what  the  legislation 
is  all  about  so  they  can  make  up  their  own 
minds? 

Senator  Kennedy  later  cited  figures  to  show 
that  In  a  three-year  period,  1,000  of  the  4.000 
persons  who  ordered  guns  from  only  two 
Chicago  mall-order  bouses  had  criminal  rec- 
ords; that  In  1966  alone,  guns  were  used  In 
6,600  murders,  34,700  assaults  and  most  of 
the  68,400  armed  robberies. 

Of  course  a  curb  on  gun  sales  would  not 
have  eliminated  these  cases.  But  if  It  pre- 
vented one  miuder  It  might  be  well  worth  It. 
Such  a  curb  would  not  apply  to  thoae  who 
legitimately  need  or  want  a  gun. 

It's  about  time  to  stop  all  this  bickering 
about  gun  legislation  and  get  some  action. 
The  prime  purpose  of  a  gun  la  to  kill  and  for 
that  reason  alone  firearms  ought  to  be  prop- 
erly controlled. 

[From  the  Chicago  (lU.)   Tribune,  Apr.  26, 

1967] 

Foa  Bbtteb  Contkol  or  Pireakms 

State  Sen.  W.  Russell  Arrlngton,  the  Re- 
publican majority  leader,  has  Introduced 
three  sensible  bills  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms  and  to  promote  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms.  His  legislation, 
along  with  the  stop-and-frisk  bill  also  pend- 
ing in  the  General  Assembly,  would  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  police  In  the  suppression  of 
crime. 

One  of  Sen.  Arrington's  bills  would  re- 
quire gwa  owners  to  register  with  the  Illinois 
department  of  safety.  For  a  $2  fee  a  person 
qualified  to  own  a  gun  could  obtain  an 
identification  card  entitling  him  to  acquire 
or  possess  an  unlimited  number  of  flreamui. 
He  would  be  required  to  display  the  card  at 
every  sale  of  a  gun  or  at  any  time  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  gun. 

The  registration  requirement  would  en- 
able the  department  of  public  safety  to  in- 
vestigate the  background  and  qualifications 
of  an  applicant.  Identification  cards  would 
be  denied  to  convicted  felons,  dope  addicts, 
the  mentally  ill  and  retarded,  and  Juveniles 
adjudged  delinquent  or  who  do  not  liave  the 
written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  Arrlngton 
measure  is  that  it  would  make  effective  in 
Illinois  a  provision  of  the  federal  firearms 
act  of  1938.  This  law  prohibits  the  mail  order 
shipment  of  firearms  in  violation  of  any  state 
Isw  tibst  requires  a  person  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit befM-e  acqxilrlng  a  firearm.  Mail  order 
sales  are  a  principal  source  of  gtms  for  crim- 
inals and  irresponsible  persons.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation,  an  nunols  resident 
could  not  buy  a  gun  thru  the  malls  legally 
unleas  he  had  a  permit  from  the  public  safe- 
ty department. 
Another  bill  in  the  package  is  Intended 
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to  promote  gvm  handling  safety  among  Ju- 
venllee.  It  would  authorize  the  state  depart- 
ment of  conservation.  In  cooperation  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  to  conduct  safe- 
ty eoiu^es  in  each  of  the  department's  law 
enforcement  districts.  This  feature  should 
be  attractive  to  the  National  Rlfie  Associa- 
tion, which  proclaims  that  one  of  Its  pur- 
poses is  "to  educate  and  train  citizens  of 
good  repute  In  the  safe  and  efficient  handling 
of  small  arms." 

The  Arrington  legislation  differs  from  an- 
other bill  sponsored  by  a  group  of  House 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  bill  would  re- 
quire the  registration  of  guns,  rather  than 
g\in  owners.  Every  gun  owner  would  have  to 
pay  a  fee  of  $2  for  each  firearm  registration. 
Because  gun  purchasers  would  not  have  to 
have  a  permit  to  own  a  gun,  the  federal  fire- 
arms act  would  not  apply. 

The  Democratic  bill  requires  a  separate 
application,  investigation,  and  registration 
of  every  gvm.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  enforce  than  a  law 
regulating  gun  owners. 

Better  controls  over  the  firearms  traffic  are 
long  overdue.  It  Is  now  ridiculously  easy  for 
criminals,  insane  persons,  dope  addicts,  and 
children  to  obtain  guns  and  use  them  against 
Innocent  pec^le.  Murders  by  firearms  in  the 
United  States  in  1965  totaled  4,760.  In  the 
same  year,  34,700  aggravated  assaults  were 
conunltted  by  means  of  firearms,  and  so  were 
most  of  the  year's  68,400  armed  robberies. 

Law  enforcement  officers  murdered  dur- 
ing 1966  totaled  278.  All  but  10  of  them  were 
killed  with  gims.  Stricter  controls  of  fire- 
arms have  been  advocated  by  the  American 
Bar  association,  the  chiefs  of  police  thruout 
the  United  States,  the  National  Association 
of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions,  and  the  pub- 
lic as  recorded  In  public  opinion  polls. 

IFtom  the  St.  Loiils    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  14,  1867] 

OUN  Laws  on  thx  Books 

In  a  letter  sketching  a  few  pertinent  facta 
about  gun  control  legislation.  Representative 
Curtis  of  Webster  Grove  Is  critical  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  faiUng  to  enforce  fully  laws 
now  on  the  books.  No  doubt  Mr.  Curtis  Is  Jus- 
tified, and  the  pMSlnt  Is  Interesting  because  a 
good  many  persona  supporting  legislation  to 
control  firearms  apparently  are  not  aware 
that  there  already  Is  a  considerable  body  of 
law,  federal,  state  and  local. 

This  Is  not  to  say  there  are  no  gaps  or 
deficiencies:  there  are.  For  example,  last 
week  Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen  of  the 
IRS  testified  before  a  House  subcommittee 
that  in  the  year  ended  test  February  some 
5000  persons  who  gave  a  residence  address 
in  the  city  or  county  of  St  Louis  bought  fire- 
arms, mainly  handguns,  IB  Illinois,  and  that 
of  the  total  about  200  purchasers  had  records 
of  felony  convictions. 

The  reason  is  that  Mlsaourl  has,  and  has 
had  for  many  years,  a  requirement  that  a 
permit  must  be  obtained  to  purchase  a  con- 
cealable  weapon,  whether  bought  by  mall  or 
in  person.  It  Is  one  of  only  about  six  states 
with  reasonably  good  laws  In  this  field.  HU- 
nols  has  some  similar  municipal  laws  but  no 
state  law  requiring  a  permit.  So  It  Is  simple, 
and  legal,  for  a  St.  Loulsan  without  a  criminal 
record  to  go  to  Alton  or  Belleville. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  strict- 
er enforcement  of  present  laws  would  cxirb 
firearms  traffic  in  some  degree,  additional  re- 
strictions are  needed.  A  federal  statute  sim- 
ilar to  the  Mlasourl  law  would  be  extremely 
helpful,  since  the  main  need  Is  for  a  way  to 
prevent  criminals.  Juveniles  and  mentally  un- 
balanced persons  from  obtaining  mail-order 
handguns. 

Legislation  stopping  this  traffic  ought  to 
be  relatively  simple  for  Congress  to  enact; 
although  it  would  not  go  as  far  as  may  even- 
tually be  desirable  It  would  get  at  a  root 
problem   and   would  go  a  long  way  toward 


ending  an  abuse  that  has  properly  caused 
most  public  concern. 

[From  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Oazette  Sun- 

day  Telegram,  Apr.  14.  1967] 

Slattohtkr  bt  Gun  and  Vxhici,e 

Appearing  before  the  House  Judiciary  sub- 
oommlttoe.  Author  Carl  Bakal  put  some 
spine-chllUng  figures  into  the  record. 

"Twice  every  hour  in  the  U.S.."  he  said,  "a 
person  loses  his  life  from  firearms  through 
murder,  suicide  or  fatal  accident.  This  year 
between  19,000  and  20,000  American  dvuians 
will  die  by  gunfire — about  four  times  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  during  all  of  1966." 

He  called  the  record  "unconscionable  in  a 
civilized  society." 

Even  more  unconscionable  Is  the  record  of 
Americans  killed  and  hurt  In  American  traf- 
fic— and  the  coet  of  this  slaughter  and  maim- 
ing. I^at  year's  traffic  toll  was  2V4  times  the 
number  the  writer  estimates  will  die  by  imn- 
fire  in  1967. 

Life  is  held  cheap,  indeed,  when  such 
slaughter  Is  tolerated  year  after  year,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  firearm  or  motor  vehicle. 

Demonstrators  turn  out  to  protect  the 
execution  of  a  policeman's  slayer  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  demonstrate  (or  worse)  over  the 
ejection  of  a  patron  from  a  business  place 
or  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  seething  riot 
because  a  driver  has  been  arrested  as  a 
drunk. 

There  are  no  demonstrations  for  the  death 
toll  that  exceeds  by  many  times  the  number 
of  young  men  klUed  or  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

If  war  la  savage  and  bloodshed  is 
hideous  in  Vietnam — and  they  are— murder, 
maiming  and  suicide  by  motor  vehicle  and  by 
firearm  on  the  scale  so  grimly  set  forth  In 
annual  figures  call  for  remedy. 

That  remedy  won't  come  until  the  figures 
are  given  proper  perspective  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  a  reduction  of  the  car- 
nage. 
That  demand  seems  far  in  the  future. 

[From  the  Yoimgstown  (Oliio)    Vindicator. 

Apr.  7,  1967] 

Fob  Bettxs  Gun  Contkol 

Sen.  Frank  J.  Lausche  is  reported  to  be 
thinking  of  buying  a  gun  to  protect  his 
home.  No,  he  haa  not  been  threatened  but 
evidently  he  is  considering  the  possibility, 
baaed  on  crime  news,  that  he  might  have  to 
use  one  s(8netlme.  He  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  at  a  recent  meeting 
that  "When  a  wife  dare  not  open  her  door 
the  time  lias  come  when  we  must  start 
thinking  of  innocent  victims  of  crime  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  suspects." 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  doors  in 
most  Youngstown  homes  are  kept  locked 
both  day  and  night. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  over 
gun-control  regulations  in  Congress.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  chief  of  the  Federal  Btireau  of  In- 
vestigation, said  in  a  recent  statement  that 
gun  control  would  help  very  much  In  the  war 
on  crime.  "We  are  convinced,"  he  said,  "that 
a  great  deal  of  crime  could  be  prevented  If 
the  federal  goverrunent  registered  weapons 
that  are  now  sold  over  the  counter  without 
any  control  in  every  major  city." 

Under  an  ordinance  passed  by  Youngs- 
town City  Council  in  19S2.  and  amended,  all 
persons  in  tliia  city  licensed  to  deal  in 
"deadly  weapons"  are  required  to  report  to 
the  chief  of  police  every  sale,  gift  or  loan 
made  under  authority  of  the  license. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
asked  for  stricter  gun  control  laws  and  Its 
appeal  refiecta  the  thinking  of  cltlzena  every- 
where In  the  country.  No  responsible  citi- 
zen— Senator  Lausclie  for  example — would 
mind  registration  or  any  other  regulation  be- 
cause he  doesn't  intend  to  use  the  weapon 
in  criminal  pursuits. 

FBI  reports  ahows  that  violent  crimes  were 
up  some  11  percent  last  year  over  figiues  for 
the  preceding  year.  About  half  the  murders 
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and   nonfatal   aasaulta    are    committed   by 
criminals  udng  guns. 

The  Grime  Oommlaalon  recommended  that 
In  the  abaenoe  of  laws  enacted  by  the  states 
themselvea.  Oongreas  should  take  action. 
This  would  not  interfere  with  those  liaving 
legal  uses  for  such  weapona.  It  might  be  one 
form  of  deterrent  for  thoae  who  uae  guns 
UlegaUy. 

[Piom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
Apr.  29,  1967] 

Revxaling  Ottn  Contbol  Statistics 
Two  years  ago  Philadelphia  enacted  one  of 
the  strictest  firearms-control  ordinances  of 
any  city  in  the  nation.  Among  other  things, 
the  ordinance  requires  that  prospective  rlfie 
and  shotgun  owners  be  fingerprinted  and 
photographed  by  the  police.  It  also  forblda 
the  sale  of  deadly  weaptons  to  habitual 
drunks,  narcotics  addicts  and  persona  con- 
victed of  violent  crime. 

Gun  addicts  and  firearms  dealers  asserted 
at  the  time,  and  have  ever  since,  that  the 
ordinance  Is  so  rigid  it's  unenforcetable. 
Maybe  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  direct  correla- 
tion— but  the  fact  is  that  homicides  declined 
in  Philadelphia  by  13.2  per  cent  in  1966  over 
the  previous  year  and  all  serious  crimes 
dropped  by  6.4  per  cent.  While  this  was  hap- 
pening in  FhiladelplUa,  the  FBI  reported  that 
serious  crime  increased  11  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year — and  very  few 
communities  have  firearms-control  compa- 
rable to  Philadelphia. 

aOUX   BIGNinCANT   nOUKKS 

One  statistic  from  Philadelphia  is  particu- 
larly revealing  in  1966,  imder  the  ordinance, 
the  police  denied  weapon  permits  to  144  ap- 
plicants. Among  the  144,  according  to  police, 
were  30  convicted  burglars,  10  robbers,  13 
people  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  and 
battery,  a  narcotics  addict,  three  rapists,  and 
13  persons  convicted  of  assault  with  intent 
toUll. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  are  right  about 
oae  thing.  The  ordinance  la  not  as  effective  as 
it  might  be.  It  Is  not,  because  it  can  be  cir- 
cumvented by  mail-order  sales  and  by  pur- 
chasing firearms  in  surrounding  counties. 
These  loopholes  would  be  closed  by  proposed 
federal  legislation,  which  the  gun-lobby  is 
hysterically  fighting.  The  same  point  can  be 
made  about  New  York's  Sullivan  law.  The 
gun  lobby  propagandizes  against  the  Sullivan 
Law  ceaselessly.  It  contends  that  it  is  not 
effective — which  it  is,  relatively — and  yet  at 
the  same  time  opposes  legislation  that  would 
make  It  more  effective. 

This  year,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  concluded  after  a  lengthy  study: 
"Government  regiilation  to  prevent  those 
with  criminal  purposes  from  piu'chaslng  fire- 
arms cannot  be  effective  as  long  as  mtdl- 
order  sales  and  retail  sales  to  persons  living 
outside  the  seller's  state  Ait  not  controlled. 
...  A  truly  effective  system  of  regulation  re- 
quires a  meshing  of  6tate  and  federal  action." 
The  report  might  have  added — and  local  ac- 
tion In  the  absence  of  state  regulation. 

IFrom  the  Rutland    (Vt.)    Herald,  Apr.  24, 

1967] 

Gun  Contkol  E^fxcTs 

One  of  the  most  common  objections  to  gun 
control  legislation  is  that  it  does  nothing  to 
keep  firearms  away  from  the  crUnlnal  ele- 
ment but  amounts  only  to  intolerable  harass- 
ment of  sportsmen,  and  other  law-abiding 
citizens. 

That's  one  argument.  Another  is  that  such 
legislation  is  "Communist-inspired"  and  part 
of  a  thinly  veiled  plot  to  disarm  the  nation's 
patriots  in  preparation  for  a  Communist 
take-over.  These  and  other  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
have  been  effective  in  discouraging  adoption 
of  gun  registration  laws,  despite  evidence  of 
strong  pubUc  opinion  in  support  of  controls, 


particularly  since  President  Kennedy's 
assassination. 

The  effect  of  a  new  gun  registration  ordi- 
nance in  the  City  of  Philadelpliia  appears  to 
disprove  at  least  some  of  the  opposition 
claims.  The  ordinance  was  adopted  follow- 
ing a  wave  of  crimes  Involving  the  use  of  fire- 
arms capped  by  the  murder  of  a  police  officer. 
The  officer  was  not  shot  by  some  hardened 
criminal  but  by  a  46-year-old  housewife  after 
she  had  been  evicted  from  a  bar  for  annoy- 
ing the  customers. 

Philadelphia's  new  ordinance  might  have 
been  exi>ected  to  have  little  effect  becaiise  It 
exempted  registration  of  firearms  already  in 
the  owner's  possession  and  there  wsis  no  con- 
trol over  sales  outside  the  city  limits  where 
there  were  plenty  of  places  to  purchase  guns 
of  all  types  without  registration. 

Nevertheless  during  the  first  18  months  of 
its  oi>eration  the  ordinance  Is  given  credit  for 
having  prevented  110  convicted  criminals 
from  purchasing  guns  locally.  The  number 
of  murders  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1966  dropped  17  per  cent  In  Philadelphia 
while  the  number  nationally  was  increasing 
nine  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  murders  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  rose  32  per  cent  and  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  69  per  cent  where  there  are  no 
gun  controls. 

Philadelphia's  limited  experience  is  indica- 
tive tlmt  much  more  positive  results  might 
have  t>een  obtained  if  all  firearms  iiad  been 
registered,  not  Just  new  purchases,  and  if  the 
controls  had  been  general  In  the  area  and 
not  confined  to  the  city  limits. 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Apr.  7.  1967] 

Death  At  the  RoAosmx 

First  reports  of  a  shooting  death  in  a  West- 
ern state  the  other  night  indicate  that  the 
victim  was  shot  in  a  roadside  argiunent  over 
his  failure  to  dim  his  truck  headlights.  The 
Incident  again  calls  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant, though  rarely  stressed  point  in  favor  of 
proposed  federal  gun  control  legislation. 

Opponents  will  be  qiUck  to  note  that  noth- 
ing in  the  proposed  law  would  have  specifi- 
cally averted  this  incident;  the  pistol  used 
wovUd  be  as  readily  available  under  the  law 
as  at  present.  That  is  true.  It  also  is  true 
that  in  the  heat  of  argument  death  might 
have  been  Infilcted  with  some  other  weapon — 
a  tire  iron,  say. 

StUl,  an  intangible  but  nevertheless  sig- 
nificant point  should  be  given  consideration — 
the  likelihood  that  putting  a  federal  gun 
control  law  on  the  books  would  make  private 
gun-totlng  less  popular  than  it  now  is.  Enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  would  move  us  a  step 
further  from  the  frontier  climate  that  made 
it  necessary  and  acceptable  for  every  man 
to  carry  a  gun  for  self-protection.  We  no 
longer  live  In  that  kind  of  society.  It  is  high 
time  for  a  change  In  our  social  climate — for 
a  general  adjustment  to  the  concept  that 
only  the  police  in  pursuance  of  their  law- 
ful duty  have  the  right  to  turn  a  gun  on 
another  man. 

There  are  other  arguments,  some  better, 
in  favor  of  reasonable  gun  control  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  now  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  supported  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Crime  Commission  and  the 
National  Association  of  Police  Chiefs.  But  it 
is  worth  considering  that,  tiad  there  not  been 
a  gun  handy,  that  man  alain  at  roadside 
would  probably  be  alive. 

[Prom   the   Appleton    (Wis.)    Post-Crescent, 
Apr.  28. 1967] 

The  Philadelphia  Gun  Law 

Despite  the  emphasis  it  received  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the  na- 
tion is  no  closer  to  resolving  the  difficult 
question  of  whether  there  is  a  means  to 
regulate  the  sales  of  weapona.  One  criticiam 


of  the  idea  is  that  such  laws  really  would 
not  solve  anything  becatue  persons  bound 
toward  a  crime  would  get  a  weapon  In  any 
event. 

Would  a  gun  law  work?  Carl  Bakal.  author 
of  the  controversial  book  The  Bight  to  Bear 
Arma,  reports  that  it  would  in  a  recent  article 
In  SatuTday  Review.  He  bases  his  opinion  on 
an  ordinance  passed  after  two  stormy  civic 
debates  in  Philadelphia. 

As  it  was  {Missed,  tixe  Phlladelptxla  ordi- 
nance was  related  only  to  new  gun  purchases. 
Those  applying  for  gun  permlta  muat  fur- 
nish photographs,  fingerpilntB,  and  a  regis- 
tration number.  The  Police  Department  la 
empowered  to  reject  permits  aou^t  by  those 
under  18,  those  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence,  drug  addicts  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards, the  mentally  ill  and  those  "not  of  good 
moral  character  or  those  without  proper  rea- 
son for  acquiring  a  firearm." 

During  the  first  18  months  the  ordinance 
was  in  effect,  139  persons  of  6,034  who  sought 
to  buy  giuis  were  denied  permits.  Of  this 
total,  110  were  persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. Bakal  draws  significance  from  the  fact 
ttiat,  dvulng  the  first  nine  months  of  1966. 
the  number  of  murders  in  Plilladeiphla 
dropp>ed  17  per  cent  below  the  total  for  the 
same  months  of  196S  and  that  the  Phila- 
delphia total  compared  to  a  national  increase 
of  nine  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

The  drive  for  the  Plilladeiphla  ordinance 
dated  from  a  series  of  1964  kUlings  which  was 
climaxed  by  the  murder  ot  a  city  detective 
by  a  woman  who  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  her 
purse  after  ahe  had  been  thrown  out  of  a 
bar.  But  the  first  City  Hall  effort  for  an 
ordinance  was  a  disaster. 

More  thSLU  300  gun  buffs  and  dealers  turned 
out  for  a  pubUc  bearing.  The  ordinance  faced 
the  familiar  charges  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  it  could  even  be  a  commu- 
nist plot  because  the  forces  of  evil  could  use 
gun  registration  lists  to  disarm  loyal  citizens. 
As  is  often  the  case,  there  was  little  testi- 
mony from  proponents  of  such  an  ordinance. 

"We've  had  a  President  slain  and  now  a 
fine  detective  killed,  and  I  still  dont  get 
one  letter.  Where  does  the  public  stand? 
Where  are  all  the  goodle-goodles?"  com- 
plained City  Council  President  Paxil  D'Or- 
tona  who  has  sponsored  the  ordinance. 

A  few  monttis  later,  the  proponents  were 
heard.  They  Included  business,  labor,  reli- 
gious and  civic  organizations. 

A  similar  law  since  has  been  passed  in 
New  Jersey,  but  Bakal  admits  there  is  no 
way  to  get  around  loopholes  provided  by 
scattered  local  or  state  legislation.  In  fact, 
a  suburban  Philadelphia  gun  dealer  ran 
advertisements  announcing  he  could  guar- 
antee weapon  sales  to  anyone.  One  Phila- 
delphlan,  denied  a  city  police  permit,  bought 
a  pistol  outeide  the  city  limits  without  any 
problem. 

He  used  it  to  kill  his  wife. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Coxirier- 

Journal,  Apr.  4,  1967] 
Kennedy  Takes  on  the  Gun  Lobbt 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  had  the  right 
Instinct  when  be  insisted  on  going  directly 
to  the  directors  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  presenting  the  case  for  ration- 
al curbs  on  the  traffic  In  firearms  In  this 
country.  The  NRA  has  been  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  passing  such  legislation.  Senator 
Kennedy  weis  under  no  illtudon  that  the 
NRA  will  not  continue  to  oppose  it.  He  told 
Its  directors  that  Congress  will  approve  gun- 
control  legislation  "with  the  assistance  of 
your  members  or  in  spite  of  them." 

We  hope  he  is  right.  He  did  not  exaggerate 
the  need  for  legislation  when  he  told  the 
NRA  directors:  "Something  must  be  done, 
some  steps  miut  be  taken,  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  death  and  injury  by  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  young,  the  unstable  and  the 
lawless." 
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A  MODIST  BZrOBM 


Senator  Kennedy  bas  more  than  an  aca- 
demic intereat  In  the  problem.  His  brother, 
President  Jobn  F.  Kennedy,  was  asBaeslnated 
wltU  a  *19.9fi  maU-order  rifle.  J.  Edger  Hoover 
once  said:  "Automobiles  and  dogs  are  li- 
censed.—why  not  guns?"  Why  not  indeed? 
Yet  tbe  proposed  federal  legislation  does 
not  require  Ucenslng  and  registration.  It  la 
aimed  chiefly  at  mall-order  distribution  of 
firearms. 

Ttie  bill,  which  Is  backed  by  the  Johnson 
administration  would  prohibit  certain  mail- 
order sales  ^nd  shipments  of  firearms  except 
between  federal  licensees;  in  addition,  it 
would  prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of 
arms  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any- 
one who  does  not  reside  in  the  state  where 
the  licensee  does  business;  it  would  forbid 
federal  licensees  from  selling  handguns  to 
anyone  under  21  and  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
anyone  under  18.  It  also  would  curb  Imports 
of  surplus  foreign  military  flearms  not  suit- 
able for  sport. 

If  anything,  the  proposed  legislation  errs 
on  the  side  of  permissiveness.  The  President's 
Crime  Ck^mmlssion  favors  the  registration  of 
all  handguns,  rifles  and  shotgiins.  It  recom- 
mended that  each  state  enact  such  legisla- 
tion— but,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years,  some 
states  have  not  acted,  then  Congress  should 
pass  a  federal  flrearms  registration  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposed  federal  bill,  as 
It  stands,  would  be  a  big  help  in  Imposing 
reasonable  restraints  upon  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  flrearms.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Senator  Keimedy  Is  right  when  he  says  that 
Congress  Is  ready  to  act  at  last.  Perhaps, 
finally,  a  majority  of  Congress  Is  tired  of  the 
wild  illoglc  of  those  who  oppose  any  and  all 
restrictions  on  the  gun  trafllc  in  this  coun- 
try. 


(From  the  Mlddletown  (N.T.)  Times  Herald- 
Record,   Apr.    18,   1967] 
Qxm  Laws:   MmDLE  Gbot7nd 

Perhaps  nothing  points  up  the  difference 
between  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  bear  arms  and  the  need  for  some 
restraints  than  last  week's  Incident  in  High- 
land Falls. 

Two  boys,  12  and  14,  were  injured  by  a 
home-made  bomb  In  a  bottle  that  exploded 
In  their  faces. 

It  develc^>ed  that  they  had  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive arsenal  of  firecrackers,  cherry  bombs, 
and  bullets. 

"These  torpedoes  are  the  most  fiendish  de- 
vices made,"  directions  from  one  mall-order 
chemical  house  ran.  "Tou  can  lay  one  on  top 
of  a  door  where  It  rolls  off  when  the  door  is 
opened,  and  It  will  explode  on  contact  with 
the  floor.  If  you  toes  one  over  a  row  of  lock- 
ers in  a  gym.  It  will  appear  as  If  someone  else 
was  responsible  for  the  explosion." 

Highland  Falls'  new  mayor.  King  J.  Weyant, 
promptly  called  on  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
press  for  effective  controls. 

The  Highland  Falls  episode  does  not  stand 
In  the  mainstream  of  debate  over  gna  legisla- 
tion, but  it  does  serve  to  illustrate  the  dan- 
gers of  uncontrolled  access  to  death-deal- 
ing materiel. 

The  problem  of  control  bolls  down  to  find- 
ing middle  ground  between  extremists  who 
want  every  weapon  and  piece  of  ammunition 
sold  under  strictest  regulation,  and  those 
who  want  virtually  no  limitation  on  arms 
traSlc. 

We  hold  that  a  middle  ground  does  exist. 

We  believe  that  mall-order  arms  traffic 
should  be  subject  to  controls  that  require 
local  police  to  be  Informed  of  every  sale  and; 
that  require  a  purchaser  to  be  of  legal  age, 
a  non-felon,  mentally  sound,  and,  if  a  vet- 
eran, recipient  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

Large-bore  weapons  like  bazookas  and  mor- 
tars simply  should  not  be  sold  at  all. 

As  for  state  regulations,  we  believe  rifles 
and  shotguns  sold  over  the  counter  should 
be  registered  in  a  way  that  will  allow  a  check 


to  determine  If  purchasers  meet  minimum 
standards  for  ownership. 

If  the  sportsmen's  group  doesn't  lend  Its 
support  to  basic  and  sensible  control  legis- 
lation. It  may  flnd  Itself  on  the  wrong  end 
of  aevere  regulations. 

The  new  president  o*  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  this 
point.  His  sensible  remarks  on  Page  56  of  to- 
day's newspaper  suggest  that  the  NRA  Is 
moving  strongly  toward  middle  ground  on 
gun  control  legislation. 

A  blind  "No"  attitude  on  all  curbs  Is  un- 
reallsUc.  unwise,  and  outalde  the  public 
Interest. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5,  1967] 

GtTN    COinSOL   NXKDED 

The  leadership  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation showed  something  less  than  robust 
confidence  in  Its  portion  on  gun  control 
when  It  refused  the  other  day  to  permit 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts to  address  the  delegates  to  Its  annual 
convention.  He  was  only  allowed  to  apeak  to 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  association's  board  of 
directors. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  although  the  N.R.A. 
presents  Itself  as  an  organization  of  rank- 
and-file  sportsmen,  it  Is  heavily  dependent 
upon  gun  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  ad- 
vertising revenue  In  its  Journal  and  is  oppos- 
ing anything  that  might  Interfere  with  their 
profitable  business. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Kennedy  had  much 
the  better  of  the  argument,  which  Is  not 
surprising  since  his  case  Is  Irrefutable.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  this  decade  the  number 
of  civilians  killed  by  flrearms  at  home  Is 
many  times  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  In 
Vietnam.  In  1965  alone,  5,600  murders,  34.000 
assaults  and  most  of  the  68.000  armed  rob- 
beries were  committed  with  guns. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  these  crimes  could 
have  been  carried  out  by  other  means.  But 
advocates  of  gun-control  legislation  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death  and 
suffering;  they  are  not  offering  a  panacea. 
Because  a  gun  is  easily  concealed,  readily 
available,  and  achieves  its  purpose  immedi- 
ately. It  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Jealous 
lover,  the  excitable  adolescent  and  the  de- 
mented crank.  No  other  weapon  can  make 
that  claim. 

The  needless  slaughter  from  misused  guns 
makes  it  lmp>erative  to  ban  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms through  the  maQs  and  to  require  the 
registration  of  guns  with  the  police.  This 
would  be  no  greater  hardship  for  sportsmen 
than  a  driver's  license  Is  for  automobile 
owners.  We  trust  that  Congress  will  enact 
gun-control  legislation  this  year  with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

(From  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Apr.  11,1967) 

Shooting  at  Birds 

Bullets  zinged  from  an  upper-story  window 
on  W.  85th  St.  One  tore  through  a  building 
superintendent's  Jacket.  That  was  a  lucky 
fluke.  But  another  killed  a  43-year-old 
passerby. 

Tracing  the  fatal  bullet's  path,  police  ar- 
rested an  unemployed  laborer  who  said  he 
had  been  shooting  at  birds.  Police  said  they 
found  a  .22-callber  rlfl*  and  ammunition  in 
his  closet  and  quoted  tbe  suspect  as  saying 
he'd  bought  the  rifle  only  two  hours  earlier 
"somewhere  on  42nd  St." 

The  bumper  slogans  tell  us  that  guns  don't 
kill  people,  people  do.  But  all  too  often  they 
do  It  with  guns,  which  can  be  acquired  all  too 
easily,  no  questions  asked. 

To  say  that — and  to  re-endorse  President 
Johnson's  gun  control  legislation — is  to  In- 
vite a  barrage  of  criticism  from  sportsmen 
and  members  of  gun  clubs. 

Let's  give  them  their  due.  Let's  concede 
they  are  right  when  they  argue  that  criminals 
and  screwballs  would  still.   In  many  cases. 


flnd  guns  regardless  of  legal  restrictions.  Let'i 
concede  that  even  the  Sullivan  law  isn't 
completely  successful  In  keeping  pistols  out 
of  UUclt  hands.  And  let's  agree  that  no  fire- 
arms  legislation  should  be  so  Indiscriminately 
severe  as  to  deny  gims  to  Individuals  who 
want  them  for  legitimate  purposes,  includ- 
ing practice  and  recreation. 

Having  conceded  all  that,  we  still  think  it 
is  highly  necessary  to  enact  laws  restricting 
the  flow  of  guns,  setting  strict  licensing  and 
accountability  requirements  for  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  and  demanding  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  purchaser  is  sane  and 
law-abiding  and  Is  buying  the  weapon  for  a 
legitimate  purpose. 

The  senseless  Incident  on  W.  86th  St.  u 
one  more  reason  for  Congress  to  adopt  the 
President's  gun-control  recommendations  at 
this  session. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 

Apr.  4,  1967] 

Qxm  Sales 

The  shooting  rampage  of  a  Chicago  high 
school  youth  with  a  mail  order  rifle  a  while 
back  Is  Just  another  of  many  reminders  that 
more  stringent  flrearms  control  legislation  u 
badly  needed  in  this  country.  Fortunately 
nobody  was  maimed  or  killed  in  the  Chicago 
Incident,  but  the  danger  of  easy  accessibility 
to  guns  by  Irresponsible  people  again  was 
emphasized. 

By  coincidence,  and  vrlthout  knowing 
about  the  Chicago  shooting,  Atty.  Gen.  Ram- 
sey Clark  was  testifying  In  Washington  at 
about  the  same  time  In  favor  of  legislation 
concerning  firearms.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  guns  In  crime  In  cities  with  tough 
control  laws  Is  "significantly  less"  than  In 
cities  without  such  laws.  At  the  same  time, 
the  attorney  general  took  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  entire  flrearms  problem  when 
he  said  that  the  administration's  control 
proposals  "will  certelnly  not  eliminate  guns 
as  a  weapon  for  crime,  but  will  reduce  guns" 
for  that  purpose.  He  also  said  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  "doesn't  affect  present  ownership  of 
guns  .  .  .  for  self -protection  or  sport." 

Opponents  of  gun  control  bills  like  to 
minimize  the  criminal  use  of  guns  by  citing 
that  guns  are  Involved  In  only  three  per 
cent  of  major  U.S.  crimes,  but  this  figure 
appears  almost  meaningless  when  broken 
down  to  show  that  It  Includes  car  thefts  and 
other  frequent  but  less  serious  crimes  than 
homicide. 

We  believe  statistics  that  tell  the  story 
more  completely  and  accurately  are  to  be 
found  In  an  article  by  Alan  Earth  In  the 
January  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  It  cites 
statistics  that  look  more  like  wartime  casu- 
alty Hats  to  the  effect  that  more  than  100.000 
civilians  were  shot  during  1966,  and  17,000 
of  them  died.  About  half  of  the  10,000  annual 
VS.  murders  are  by  gunshot,  and  guns  fig- 
ure In  some  25,000  causes  of  aggravated  as- 
sault and  about  60,000  robberies  a  year.  Mr. 
Earth's  figures  also  back  Atty.  Gen.  Clark's 
reference  to  less  criminal  use  of  firearms  in 
cities  which  have  controls  than  In  those  that 
do  not.  For  example.  New  York  City,  which 
outlaws  concealed  weapons,  had  5.4  homi- 
cides per  100,000  population  In  one  year, 
while  Dallas,  with  no  controls,  had  13.4  hom- 
icides by  gunshot  per  100,000  In  the  same 
period. 

In  advocating  some  type  of  gun  control  we 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  take  guns  away  from  hunters,  sportsmen 
and  other  legitimate  users  of  firearms.  Nei- 
ther are  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  con- 
trols win  prevent  criminals  from  securing 
them.  But  proper  control  laws  will  make  It 
much  more  difficult  for  criminals,  dope  ad- 
dicts, mentally  unstable.  Juveniles  and  other 
Irresponsible  persons  from  having  free  access 
to  guns. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  there  Is  no  significant 
reason  that  the  United  States  remains  with- 
out adequate  gun  control  legislation.  An  im- 
partial  observer   can   simultaneously   agree 
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with  the  objectives  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion Intended  to  control  gun  sales  to  the 
younger  element  and  also  agree  with  those 
who  oppose  the  strong  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions of  the  bin. 

The  public's  safety  would  be  made  more 
secure  if  the  warring  factions  would  resolve 
their  imreasonable  differences. 

(From  the  Harrison  (N.Y.)  Independent, 
Apr.  6,  1967] 

UNLICENSED    GtJNS    EXPECTED    TO    Kn.L    10,000 

IK  1967 
Of  all  the  disturbing  statistics  reported 
recently,  perhaps  the  most  shocking  are  those 
which  apply  to  acts  of  violence — both  physi- 
cal and  legislative  acts.  Figures  show  that 
we  are  the  most  violent  nation  In  the  world, 
with  17,000  persons  predicted  to  die  of  gun 
wounds  In  1967  (roughly  two  per  hour) .  More 
shocking,  nearly  all  of  the  100  million  g\ins 
which  will  Infilct  these  wounds  are  unli- 
censed. But  Instead  of  passing  legislation 
which  would  provide  stricter  gfun  control,  77 
bills  have  died  In  Congress  and  another  1,000 
simllcu-  measures  have  been  defeated  in  vari- 
ous state  legislatures. 

This  hardly  seems  a  likely  climate  in  which 
to  plead  the  cause  of  guns  as  "protection" 
for  law-abiding  citizens.  Undoubtedly,  acts 
of  heroism  are  performed  by  persons  who 
have  guns  and  handle  them  wisely  and  well. 
But  how  many  more  weapons  are  procured 
by  persons  who  have  no  Intention  of  ijslng 
small  arms  In  self-defense? 

It  is  relatively  easy  in  our  country  for 
lethal  weapons  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  ex- 
convicts,  drunkards,  mentally  deranged  per- 
sons and  minors  who  have  no  concept  of  the 
right  and  wrong  way  of  l>earing  arms.  A  re- 
cent NBC  television  documentary,  "Whose 
Right  to  Bear  Arnos?"  Illustrated  Just  how 
simple  the  procurement  of  weapons  Is.  It 
showed  how  a  reporter  could  purchase  a  gun 
Identical  to  the  one  purchased  by  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  In  1963 — In  Dallas,  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation. It  showed  a  man  buying  an  antitank 
gun,  parking  It  in  an  open  truck  In  front  of 
a  police  station  and  finally  shipping  It  to 
New  York.  It  showed  a  12-year-old  unwrap- 
ping a  rifle  he  had  purchased  through  the 
mall. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  guns  have  re- 
peatedly "freed  and  defended"  our  nation. 
They  have — when  \ued  by  trained  military 
personnel  against  a  declared  enemy. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  victims  of  to- 
day's homicides  are  not  declared  enemies  but 
persons  known  well  by  their  assailants.  Ac- 
cording to  New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner, Howard  R.  t.eary.  either  friends, 
neighbors  or  relatives  are  the  prime  targets 
of  today's  killings,  most  of  which  take  place 
In  residences. 

According  to  a  recent  Gallup  survey,  70% 
of  all  Americans  are  In  favor  of  stricter  gun 
laws.  Also,  73%  favor  registration  of  shot- 
guns and  rlfies,  and  86%  would  approve 
registration  of  band  guns. 

Why,  with  this  overwhelming  public  senti- 
ment and  the  statistics  on  violence  which 
have  been  cited  has  no  legislation  been 
passed  to  control  the  sale  and  possession  of 
guns? 

Much  of  the  pressure  against  passage  of 
such  legislation  has  been  brought  to  bear  by 
the  National  Rlfie  Association,  a  750,000 
member  group  which  operates  on  a  t4.6 
million  budget  annually  and  carries  on  a 
continuous  lobby  against  stricter  gun  laws. 
Defining  Itself  as  an  organization  devoted 
exclusively  to  "charitable,  educational  and 
recreational  purposes"  (and,  as  such,  tax- 
exempt)  the  NRA  Ih  monthly  bulletins  to 
Its  members,  urges  them  to  bring  pressures 
on  all  legislative  bodies  which  seek  to  pass 
stricter  gun  laws.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
portedly contain  threats  oif  political 
reprisals  to  thoM  whd  dOht  comply;  Often, 

they  ate  abusiye.  

The  ultimate  solution  to  crime  of  violence 


lies  In  rooting  out  the  causes  of  such  actions 
within  mankind  himself.  But  as  an  Interim 
measure,  the  safest  way  to  cut  down  the 
crime  rate  would  seem  to  be  the  passage  of 
stricter  gun  laws.  If  "free  and  open  dis- 
cussion" Is  the  order  of  the  day,  let  It  be 
aimed  at  securing  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation. While  It  win  not  root  out  the  prob- 
lem of  violence,  effective  legislation  will  at 
least  give  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  arms  one  less  means  for  their 
aggression. 

[From  the  Boyertown  (Pa.)  Times,  Apr.  13, 

1967] 

Gun  Lbgislation  Now 

Congress  ought  not  let  pressure  being 
brought  upon  Its  members  by  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  delay  enactment  of  legislation  this 
year  to  ban  the  sale  of  firearms  through  the 
malls  and  to  require  the  registration  of  guns 
with  the  police. 

Although  the  NJI.A.  claims  to  be  an  orga- 
nization of  rank-and-file  sportsmen,  it  Is 
heavily  dependent  upon  gun  manufacturers 
and  dealers  for  advertising  revenue  in  Its 
magazine.  It  therefore  opposes  anything  that 
might  Interfere  with  this  profitable  business. 
To  establish  a  system  In  which  police  know 
who  owns  what  gun  (by  Its  serial  number) 
would  work  no  more  an  Imposition  on  a 
sportsman  than  vehicle  registration  does  on 
the  car  owner. 

We  say  "amen"  to  last  week's  statement  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
that  gun  legislation  will  be  enacted  this  year 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  HRJi. 

The  senator's  arguments  were  compelling. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  this  decade  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  killed  by  firearms  at  home  Is 
many  times  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  in 
Vietnam.  In  1965  alone  6,600  murders,  34.000 
assaults,  and  most  of  tbe  68,000  armed  rob- 
beries were  committed  with  guns. 

These  crimes,  of  course,  could  have  been 
carried  out  by  other  means.  However,  the 
drafters  of  gun  control  legislation  have  no 
Illusions  that  they  can  eliminate  this  toll  of 
death  and  suffering.  They  want  merely 
to  reduce  It. 

Hardened  criminals  will  in  any  case  man- 
age to  obtain  weapons,  but  we  can  make  It 
more  difficult  for  them.  We  can  also  make  It 
a  little  easier  for  police  to  trace  a  crime 
through  the  history  of  tbe  gun  used. 

More  Important,  however,  we  can,  before  a 
Crime  Is  committed,  make  things  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Jealous  lover,  the  excitable  ado- 
lescent and  the  demented  crank.  Their  first 
choice  is  almost  always  a  gun,  because  it's 
easily  concealed,  readily  available,  and  it 
achieves  its  purpose  immediately.  No  other 
weapon  fills  that  bill  so  effectively. 

(FVom  the  Merlden   (Oonn.)    Record,  April 

3,  1967] 

CT7aaENT  Comment — Guns  Ake  East  to  Get 

(Boston  Herald) 

Caroll  E.  Medler,  a  father  of  two,  was  shot 
and  killed  recently  in  his  Stonehsim.  Mass., 
home.  He  is  one  of  the  projected  17,000 
Americans  who  will  be  killed  with  guns  this 
year  at  a  rate  of  one  every  half  hour.  Con- 
tributing to  this  carnage  Is  the  ease  of 
obtaining  guns.  There  Is,  therefore,  In  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy's  words,  "a  crucial  and 
critical  need"  for  effective  firearms  control 
legislation.  Since  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
assassination  with  a  mall  order  carbine,  77 
such  pieces  of  legislation  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  Yet,  despite  tbe  support 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  general 
public  and  tbe  pleas  of  government  and 
police  officials,  the  legislation  has  been  am- 
bushed each  time  by  forces  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Rlfie  Association. 

This  800,000-member  organisation,  with 
assets  of  $8  million,  says  it  speaks  for  the  30 
million  sportsmen  and  others  who  use  their 
guns  legally  and  properly.  Although  It  agrees 


that  firearms  should  be  kept  from  those  who 
would  use  them  Improperly,  the  NRA  main- 
tains that  none  of  the  measures  so  far  ad- 
vanced has  sufficiently  protected  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  "to  keep  and 
bear  arms." 

The  organization  therefore  threw  an  ade- 
quate portion  of  Its  $4-6  mllUon  operating 
budget  into  an  "educational"  campaign  to 
kill  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd's  latest  gun  control 
measure.  When  asked  what  finally  stopped 
the  bill  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  told  an  NBC 
News  reporter:  "I  doubt  if  I've  seen  a  force 
which  has  been  so  effective  in  opposing  and 
obstructing  legislation  as  the  National  Blfle 
Association." 

The  NRA,  It  should  be  noted,  is  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization,  despite  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  prohibition  against  tax-exempt 
groups  "carrymg  on  propaganda  or  otherwise 
attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation."  In  this 
case,  the  propaganda  has  effectively  pre- 
vented legislation  which  Is  favored  by  nine 
out  of  10  poUce  chiefs,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminia- 
tratlon  of  Jiistlce,  and  67  per  cent  of  all 
citizens  according  to  a  Gallup  poll. 

It  Is  legislation  which  Is  remembered  when- 
ever an  assassination  or  mass  iriiiing  occurs, 
but  Is  forgotten  when  the  votes  are  taken  in 
Congress.  For  legislators  to  decry  "crime  in 
the  streets"  and  "the  splrallng  crime  rate" 
while  allowing  guns  to  be  purchased  as  easily 
as  chewing  gimi  Is  nothing  short  of  hypoc- 
risy. The  congressmen  this  year  should  match 
their  words  with  action. 

I  Prom    the    Easton     (Pa.)     Express,    Apr.    7. 

1967] 

Gun  Laws  Axe  Needed 

Virtually  all  of  the  emotionally  charged 
and  Irrational  arguments  common  to  such 
Issues  have  been  summoned  by  foes  of  fed- 
eral legislation  to  control  the  sale  and  move- 
ment of  guns.  Congressmen  favoring  rea- 
sonable control  measures  have  been  bar- 
raged  by  abusive  letters,  wires  and  phone 
calls. 

They  have  been  called  Communist  dupes, 
SodallEts  and  addle-headed  do-gooders. 
They  have  been  characterized  as  determined 
to  end  the  use  of  guns  for  sports  and  hob- 
bles. Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  speaking  to  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Rlfie  Association  a  few 
days  ago,  was  strongly  critical  of  thoee  who 
are  obecurlng  the  Issue  with  "ridiculous  and 
cruel"  charges  and  irrational  arguments. 

Mr.  Kennedy — as  a  brother  of  the  siain 
President — has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  for  some  means  of  gun  ownership 
registry  and  limitations  which  would  in- 
crease restrictions  on  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  the  mentally  unfit  or  the  criminal  soci- 
ety. It  wouldn't  entirely  prevent  such  per- 
sons from  possessing  guns,  but  it  would 
make  acquisition  more  difficult. 

Americans  must  register  their  automobiles 
with  governmental  agencies.  Are  guns  any 
less  lethal?  Does  the  registry  of  automobiles 
restrict  their  use  for  business  or  pleasure? 
The  argument  against  gun  registration 
doesn't  make  sense.  No  one  who  wants  to 
own  a  weapon  for  legitimate  purposes 
would  be  denied  that  right. 

[From    the   Dayton    (Ohio)    News.    Apr.    5, 
1967] 

Inporjced  Speaker 

"Something  must  be  done,"  said  the  sena- 
tor, "to  reduce  the  chance  of  death  and  in- 
Jury  by  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  the 
imstable  and  the  lawless." 

The  senator  was  attacking  what  he  called 
the  "negative  response"  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  toward  what  tbe  public  majority 
considers  reasonable  firearm  control  laws. 

"Regardless  of  the  efforts  of  the  opponents 
of  gun  legislation,"  added  the  legislator,  "we 
In  Congress  have  our  responalbUlties  to  the 
people.  We  Intend  to  meet  them.  And  tbe 
choice  IB  yours  (NRA)  wbetber  we  wlU  meet 
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tbase  responsibilities  with  tbe  assistance  of 
your  members  or  In  spite  of  them." 

The  senator  Imows  tbe  dangers  of  a  gun  In 
the  wrong  hands.  He  should.  He  Is  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D-B£as8). 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  April  8, 1967] 

TKI    OVN    IfXN    Rn>K    AOAIN 

The  National  Rifle  Assn.  Is  meeting  In 
Washington.  Itll  come  as  news  to  nobody 
When  it  adopts  Its  usual  resolution  oppos- 
ing gun-control  legislation  and  advocating 
unlimited  traffic  in  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols 
and  revolvers. 

Its  leadership,  In  fact,  even  before  opening 
Its  sessions,  demonstrated  bow  adamant,  un- 
heeding and  insensitive  It  is.  It  wouldn't 
let  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  speak 
before  the  full  convention  and  allowed  him 
to  speak  only  at  a  closed  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation's directors.  Kennedy  and  his  family 
have  of  course  suffered  as  much  as  anybody 
can  from  the  use  of  flrearms,  and  the  direc- 
tors may  have  feared  that  his  appearance 
before  the  delegates  would  remind  them  of 
what  misery  rifles  can  accomplish. 

Instead  of  facing  the  issues,  the  associa- 
tion will  no  doubt  continue  its  efforts  to 
mislead  its  memtjership  and  the  public.  Its 
position  parallels  that  of  Rep.  Bob  Casey 
(D-Tez.),  who  claimed  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  this  week  that  proposed 
gun  laws  would  not  effectively  curb  crime 
and  that  they  would  penalize  only  the 
sportsman  and  the  homeowner.  He  proposed 
Instead  that  penalties  should  be  made  verj 
severe  for  the  illegal  use  of  guns. 

What  Casey  and  the  rifle  association  do 
not  point  out  is  that  the  proposed  federal 
legisUtlon  (like  the  bills  In  the  Illinois 
Ijeglslature)  would  not  deny  any  good  clti- 
sen  the  privilege  of  bujring  or  keeping  guns. 
It  would  only  establish  rules  for  their  pur- 
chase and  possession.  Whether  the  proposed 
federal  and  state  laws  would  curb  crime  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence Is  that  they  would,  by  limiting  the 
availability  of  lethal  weapons  and  provid- 
ing for  their  registration.  As  for  penalties  for 
the  illegal  use  of  guns — that  is  already  penal- 
ized. In  laws  providing  heavier  sentences  for 
armed  robbery  than  for  larceny.  The  real 
llloglc  of  the  association's  position,  however, 
lies  Just  here — it  would  give  a  man  unlimited 
access  to  guns,  and  then  p\xnish  him  for  us- 
ing them,  after  he  has  already  done  his  dirty 
vrotlc  The  logical  course  would  be  to  keep  the 
gun  out  of  wrong  hands  in  the  first  place. 

Fundamentally,  what  the  rifle  association 
and  Its  followers  would  ignore.  If  permitted 
to  do  so,  is  the  terrible  purpose  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  gun.  The  gun  was  made  to 
shoot.  Its  projectiles  can  kill,  and  often  do. 
The  case  is  as  simple  as  that. 

(From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    News.  April 

24,  1967] 

Nkw   Namik   roR   DAR? 

Maybe  they  should  re-name  the  organiza- 
tion the  Daughters  of  the  American  Resolu- 
tion. 

The  DAR  is  at  It  again — passing  resolu- 
tions, that  is. 

Washington  has  been  virtually  buried  un- 
der a  blizzard  of  resolutions  churned  out  by 
the  dear  things  In  a  veritable  frenzy  of  In- 
dignation at  their  anniial  encampment. 

Among  the  subjects  that  have  aroused  the 
Ire  of  the  DAR  Is  that  of  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  guns.  In  this  they  Join  the  Par  Right 
and  the  National  Rifle  Association  who  are 
certain  such  controls  are  part  of  a  plot  to 
disarm  America  tot  the  Communist  takeover 
CAly  they  believe  in. 

Like  other  opponents  of  gun  controls,  the 
DAR  wo\ild  be  among  the  first  to  pass  a  res- 
olution supporting  local  police.  Yet  police 
officials  are  among  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  gun  controls. 

rot  those  who  believe  we  should  try  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  nuts  and  cas- 


ual criminals,  the  DAB  opposition  should  be 
encouraging.  With  the  DAR  for  an  enemy 
who  needs  friends? 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  April  17, 

19«7] 

iMPosrrioN  ? 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  not  going  to  get  much  help  in 
solving  its  crime  problem  from  its  overlords 
in  the  House  Dlstrlot  Comn:iittee.  Having 
adopted  a  sort  of  crime  control  measure  of 
their  own  invention  last  year — which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  obliged  to  veto  because  of 
its  patent  unconstltutloDality — the  leading 
solons  of  tliat  body  have  evidently  made  up 
their  minds  that  if  they  can't  have  their  own 
way,  they  won't  let  the  President  have  his. 

The  presidential  heresy  brought  under  the 
fiercest  fire  at  a  District  Committee  hearing 
on  Monday  was  the  idea  of  restricting  the 
purchase  and  possession  of  firearms.  Mr. 
Johnson's  10-point  crime  bill  would  forbid 
minors,  chronic  alcoholics  and  the  mentally 
ill,  as  well  as  felons  and  drug  addicts  who  are 
covered  by  existing  legislation,  to  buy  or  own 
any  firearm,  and  would  require  a  license  for 
buying  or  owning  a  pistol.  But  Rep.  Basil 
Whitener,  who  comes  from  a  place  called 
Gastonla,  North  Carolina  (pop.  47,000),  says, 
"Even  In  the  placid  community  where  I  come 
from,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  without  having 
a  weapon  in  my  home,  and  I  wouldn't  want 
to  have  to  swear  out  any  affidavits  for  a  li- 
cense to  buy  one."  He  said  also  Cbat  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  "would  prevent  the  home- 
owner and  sportsmen  from  owning  a  gun." 

This  frontier  fervor  may  go  big  in  Oas- 
tonla.  But  it  ought  to  be  given  some  relation 
to  the  facts  of  life.  Of  course,  the  President's 
proposal  would  not  prevent  any  law-abiding, 
sane  and  reputable  adult  from  owning  a 
gun— or  a  whole  arsenal  of  guns  If  he  wanted 
to  subject  his  family  to  the  risks  Involved  in 
having  such  dangerous  playthings  lying 
around  the  house.  And  despite  the  Congress- 
man's surprising  antipathy  to  affidavits  and 
licenses,  he  "swore  out"  an  affidavit  and  pro- 
cured a  license  when  he  got  married,  when 
he  obtained  a  permit  to  operate  an  automo- 
bile, when  he  went  bunting,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  when  he  took  his 
oath  as  a  member  of  Congrees.  None  of  these 
formalities  demeaned  him  in  any  way. 

Is  it  really  too  much  to  ask  responsibile 
homeowners  and  sportsmen  to  identify 
themselves  before  letting  them  own  weapons 
of  a  kind  which  last  year  killed  about  18,000 
of  their  fellow-citizens? 

(From  the  Atlantic  Ctty  (N.J.)  Jersey  Times, 

Apr.  14,  1967] 
Sills,  State  ATroHNKT  QKNraAL,  Przssxno  roa 

NATIOMWmX   CONTSOL   OF   FOUCARMS   SaLXS 

New  Jersey  Is  trying  to  spread  its  policy 
of  controlling  the  sale  of  firearms  across  the 
nation. 

Attorney  General  Arthur  J.  Sills  recently 
told  members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  Washington 
that  federal  and  out-of-state  control  of  the 
sale  of  flrearms  Is  very  necessary  because 
citizens  are  frightened  by  the  Increase  In  the 
volume  and  Intensity  of  crime  throughout 
the  nation. 

They  fear  guns  In  the  hands  of  the  unfit, 
such  as  criminals,  drug  addicts,  mental  de- 
fectives, habitual  drunkards,  and  juveniles, 
he  declared. 

New  Jersey  stands  alone  among  all  states 
In  enacting  reasonable  gun  controls  Into 
law,  despite  bitter  opposition  of  the  gun 
lobby  and  its  obstnictlonlBt  activities  over 
the  years.  Attorney  Qeneral  Sills  said, 
crrxa  casks 

"In  September  of  last  year,"  he  noted, 
"one  New  Jerseyan  filed  an  application  and 
Indicated  he  had  no  arlnxinal  record  and  had 
no  mental  disabilitlM.  Upon  investigation. 
he  was  found  to  ba  under  the  care  of  a 
psychiatrist.  Four  months  after  his  applica- 


tion was  denied,  he  was  arrested  for  assault 
with  Intent  to  rape. 

"In  March  of  this  year,  another  Individual, 
using  a  fictitious  name,  made  application  and 
gave  police  duty  as  his  reason  for  needing 
flrearms.  His  fingerprints  disclosed  that  he 
had  been  convicted  on  four  occasions,  three 
times  for  larceny  and  once  for  atrocious  ai. 
sault  and  battery." 

BEOoai>s  or  askests 

After  the  New  Jersey  weapons  control  law 
took  effect  last  Aug.  2,  the  State  Police  re> 
celved  33,084  fingerprints,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral disclosed.  Of  this  total,  2,300,  or  7.1  per- 
cent, revealed  criminal  arrest  records. 

As  of  Feb.  16  this  year,  26,133  of  the  appli- 
cations bad  been  processed.  Of  this  total, 
540  were  denied.  The  attorney  general  said 
criminal  records  were  the  reason  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  denials  with  mental  Illnesses, 
alcoholism,  and  other  Incapacities  next  In 
order  of  reasons  for  denial. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  World  Journal  Tribune 
Apr.  3.  1967] 

Under  thi  Gun 

The  policeman's  job,  always  hazardoiu,  Is 
getting  more  so.  The  mere  attempt  to  ques- 
tion an  Individual  about  a  stolen  car  led  to 
the  shooting  of  three  detectives  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant — an  Incident  that  brought  an  ex- 
pression of  justifiable  dismay  from  Conunls- 
aloner  Leary. 

Assaults  on  policemen  have  risen  sharply 
this  year.  Counting  the  Brooklyn  Incident, 
six  have  been  shot — and  all  vrlthln  a  matt« 
of  a  few  weeks. 

It  Is  fashionable  to  blame  the  Supreme 
Court  for  all  the  mounting  problems  of  law 
enforcement,  but  that's  not  entirely  the  case. 
There  is  no  restriction,  nor  should  there  ever 
be,  on  the  policeman's  right  to  use  all  necss- 
sary  force  In  self-defense. 

The  trouble  Is  the  element  of  surprise— 
the  unguarded  moment  In  which  he  can  be 
shot  before  he  even  realizes  the  threat  to 
his  safety. 

Certainly,  as  Leary  says,  this  "pwlnts  up 
the  need  for  some  new  regulations  restrict- 
ing the  sale  and  transfer  of  flrearms." 

Once  again  the  Legislature  has  evaded  the 
issue,  so  it  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  Con- 
gress serve  the  public— and  the  police— by 
passing  the  legislation  recommended  by 
President  Johnson. 

No  amount  of  legislation  can  be  a  c\ire-all, 
but  that's  a  hollow  excuse  for  not  making  It 
as  dlfflc\ilt  as  possible  for  criminals,  hooligans 
and  psychos  to  get  their  hands  on  guns  and 
ammo.  As  they  now  can  do  just  about  any- 
where, no  questions  asked. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  Apr. 
16,  1967] 

Congress  Shottld  Act  on  Gun  Control 

Hearings  are  underway  before  a  House 
committee  on  the  Administration's  too  long 
stalemated  gun  control  bill.  It  would  end 
the  mail  order  traffic  in  flrearms  insofar  as 
shipment  of  these  weapons  to  private  Indi- 
viduals is  concerned.  It  would  set  age  mlnl- 
mums  for  over-the-counter  purchases  of 
guns  from  federally  licensed  dealers — 21  for 
the  buyer  of  a  handgun,  18  for  the  buyer  of 
a  shotgun  or  rifle.  It  would  bar  Importation, 
with  certain  exceptions,  of  foreign  military 
surplus  flrearms. 

As  usual,  those  who  have  a  special — and 
sometimes  vested — Interest  in  the  sale  and 
use  of  flreanxu  want  to  Insure  that  if  anf 
new  gun  legislation  Is  passed  It  will  be  as 
unreetrictlve  as  possible.  All  sorts  of  alterna- 
tive proposals  are  before  Congress,  certain  of 
them  not  objectionable  In  themselves  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  others  clearly  diversionary. 

If  anything,  the  need  Is  for  stronger  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  gun  traffic,  and  th«t 
will  one  day  surely  Include  registration  of 
ownership.  The  present  federal  gun  laws  are 
weak.  State  and  local  gun  laws  are  chaotic 
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and  for  the  most  part  Ineffectual.  The  United 
States  is  a  virtual  armed  camp,  with  guns 
within  easy  reach  of  almost  anybody,  vrlth- 
out  sensible  check.  It  is  a  condition  that  Is 
Intolerable  in  its  casualness  and  which  un- 
doubtedly contributes  to  violent  crime. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  Is  a 
vast  difference  between  regulating  certain  as- 
pects of  gun  sales  and  denying  citizens 
legitimate  ownership  of  weapons.  The  pro- 
posed federal  regulations  may  cause  Indi- 
viduals a  bit  more  Inconvenience  in  buying 
guns,  and  that's  about  all. 

Every  reasonable  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
sportsmen  and  collectors  and  marksmen. 
There  is  not  now,  nor  should  there  be,  any 
attempt  to  deprive  them — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, law-abiding  citizens  who  feel  they  need 
weapons  for  protection  of  themselves  and 
their  families — of  flrearms.  But  the  criminal 
laxity  toward  guns  should  end. 

In  the  context  of  a  most  serious  problem, 
the  Administration's  proposals  are  far  from 
being  uru-easonable.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
Improved.  But  It  Is  time  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  tighten  up  In  the  first  Instance, 
and  thereafter  for  the  states  to  do  their  part. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  Apr.  18.  1967] 
'^^  Guns  and  AmoAvrrs 

"Even  in  the  placid  community  where  I 
come  from,  I  wouldn't  v>ant  to  go  toithout 
having  a  weapon  in  my  home,  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  have  to  swear  out  any  affidavits  for 
a  license  to  buy  one." 

Thus  did  Rep.  Basil  Whitener  of  Gastonla, 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee, 
dismiss  the  gun  control  section  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  10-point  crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  (k>lumbla.  And  thus  too  have  the 
critics  of  every  form  of  gun  control  dis- 
missed every  other  effort  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  guns  Into  the  wrong  hands. 

President  Johnson's  bill  would  In  fact  do 
nothing  like  what  Rep.  Whitener  foresees. 
It  would  ban  sales  of  flrearms  to  minors, 
chronic  alcoholics,  mentally  ill  persons, 
felons  and  drug  addicts.  The  law-abiding 
citizen  would  encounter  only  minor  Incon- 
venience In  purchasing  a  gun. 

The  debate  In  Washington  is  not  unlike 
the  debate  that  preceded  Philadelphia's 
adoption  of  a  strong  gun  control.  There,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  the  current  Satur- 
day Review,  the  National  Rifle  Association 
Inspired  a  pressure  campaign  that  some  par- 
tisans extended  to  include  harassing  phone 
calls  for  public  officials  at  odd  hours,  which 
led  to  the  Initial  defeat  of  the  ordinance. 
But  a  series  of  crimes  involving  the  use  of 
flrearms  led  the  city  fathers  to  reconsider 
their  stand  and  adopt  a  strict  ordinance 
covering  the  sale  of  all  firearms. 

So  what  has  happened?  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966 — before  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance — Philadelphia  had  168  murders. 
In  the  comparable  portion  of  1966,  there 
were  131 — a  decline  of  17  per  cent.  During 
this  same  period  the  national  miu^er  rate 
rose  by  9  per  cent.  And  In  Houston  and 
Phoenix,  two  of  the  most  vtride-open  towns 
In  America  on  gxui  ownership,  the  murder 
rate  rose  by  69  and  32  per  cent  respectively. 
This  sample  is  too  small  to  be  conclusive,  but 
It  Is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign. 

Thus,  the  Philadelphia  ordinance  would 
appear  to  be  helping  in  that  city's  effort  to 
control  crime. 

And  who  has  been  penalized  by  the  gun 
control  law?  The  records  show  that  of  the 
139  people  (out  of  6,084)  turned  down  on 
applications  for  gun  ownership  In  18  months. 
110  were  ex -convicts.  There  were  several 
mtirderers  and  two  rapists  In  the  list  ot  ap- 
plicants who  were  not  able  to  buy  firearms 
because  of  the  new  regulation. 

We  would  not  argue,  not  for  a  moment, 
that  Philadelphia  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a  crime-free  paradise  or  that  gun  control 


legislation  is  a  panacea  for  the  oadleatton 
of  crime.  Nor  would  we  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  empty  rhetoric  in  the  argu- 
ments for  gun  control  legislation,  and  a  lot 
of  loose  talk  that  has  frightened  legitimate 
sportsmen. 

But  it  Is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  reason- 
able, but  strict,  firearms  control  laws  can 
contribute  to  the  effort  to  prevent  crime. 
Guns  have  a  place,  an  honored  place,  in 
American  life.  But  lihelr  proper  place  is  not 
In  the  hands  of  people  who  are  readily 
IdenUflable  as  irresponsible  members  of 
society. 

[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer, 
Apr.  4, 1967] 

With — Ob  nr  Spiti  or 
The  unbending  opposition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  to  even  the  most  elementary 
kind  of  gun  control  legislation  has  undoubt- 
edly done  much  to  hinder  congressional  ef- 
torta  to  write  any  proscriptions  into  law. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  NRA, 
which  should  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  insisting  that  use  of  flrearms  be 
restricted  to  the  responsible  and  competent, 
will  henceforth  be  Ignored  in  its  opposition 
by  a  Congress  and  a  nation  weary  of  delay. 
Evidence  that  this  Is  so  came  Sunday 
when  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  told  the  NBA's 
Board  of  Directors:  "Regardless  of  the  ef- 
forts of  opponents  of  gun  legislation,  we  In 
Congress  have  ovir  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  Intend  to  meet  them.  And  the  choice 
Is  yours  whether  wel^wlll  meet  them  with 
the  assistance  of  your  inembers  or  In  spite 
of  them." 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  slain  every 
year  because  of  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  flrearms  are  available  In  this  country 
to  criminals,  the  unbalanced  and  those  who 
are  simply  Incapable  of  handling  the  weap- 
ons. President  Johnson  has  called  for  con- 
trols to  help  stem  the  senseless  carnage. 
That  call  has  met  afllrmatlve  support  from 
U.S.  Attorney  Qeneral  Ramsey  Clark,  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chiefs,  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion. In  attempting  to  provide  the  kind  of 
protection  and  regulation  the  public  de- 
serves, Congress  must  no  longer  let  the  NRA's 
strange  negativism  on  this  matter  counter- 
balance the  more  widespread  support  which 
gun  control  has  thankfully  attracted. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  27, 

1967] 

Don't  Shoot  I 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  has  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  require  any  person  seek- 
ing to  purchase  or  to  possess  a  handgun  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  secure  a  license 
by  demonstrating  a  need  for  the  weapon.  At 
present,  as  the  Senator  asserts  "almost  any- 
one can  purchase  a  handgun  by  fllllng  out  a 
form  and  waiting  48  hours."  And  anyone  at 
all — punk,  hoodlum,  drug  addict,  drunkard 
or  lunatic— can  order  one  by  mall  for  a  few 
bucks.  The  Senator's  bill  would  forbid  the 
purchase  or  possession  of  handguns  by  per- 
sons In  theee  categories. 

Mr.  Tydlngs  noted  that  his  bill  does  not 
ai>ply  to  the  purchase  of  rifles  or  shotguns 
and  thus  "hunters  and  sportsmen  will  not  be 
inconvenienced."  How  nice  for  them  I  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  great  many  other  people  are 
going  to  be  inconvenienced  and,  indeed,  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  ease  with  which 
criminals,  posing  as  hunters  and  sportsmen, 
can  get  hold  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

It  was  mildly  interesting  as  a  coinci- 
dence that  just  as  the  Tydlngs  blU  was 
Introduced,  D.C.  Police  Chief  John  Layton 
wu  urging  that  the  cruising  cars  of  all  his 
superrisory  sergeants  be  equipped  with  shot- 
guns. Why?  Because  of  the  ease  with  which 
shotguns  may  be  obtained  here,  without  any 


questions  asked,  by  anyona  at  all  who  feels 
like  blasting  away  at  a  poUoeman. 

We  think  the  remedy  for  the  shotgun  dan- 
ger lies  not  so  much  In  wrskittng  ttu  azmory 
of  the  police  as  In  *'""'"* ^"'g  the  armory  of 
the  criminal.  Is  it  really  a  serious  Inconven- 
ience for  a  bona  flde  ■portaman  to  acquire  a 
permit  to  possesi  a  rifle  or  shotgun  just  as 
he  now  acquires  a  permit  If  he  wants  to  oper- 
ate an  automobile  or  get  married  or  prac- 
tice medicine  or  keep  a  dog  around  the  liouee? 
Guns  do  klU  people — at  least  when  they  are 
In  the  hands  of  thugs,  nuts  and  other  Irre- 
sponstbles.  Are  sportsmen  really  fearful  that 
they  cannot  pass  a  simple  test  of  re^xmsl- 
billty  when  they  want  to  purchase  a  flrearm? 

irtam  the  Syracuse  (K.T.)   Post-Standanl, 

Apr.  8,  1967] 

GuMB  Law   EKPRAaia 

A  Marine  Corps  veteran  of  Vietnam  with 
flve  combat  ribbons,  mrinrting  the  Purple 
Heart  for  being  wounded  in  action,  was  pass- 
ing through  a  Greenwich  Village  street  in 
New  York  when  he  saw  a  fellow  serviceman 
in  trouble  with  two  youths. 

Sgt.  Michael  Kroll  went  to  his  aid.  One  of 
the  youths  pulled  a  sawed -off  shotgun  from 
beneath  his  coat  and  shot  Kroll  dead. 

Another  argument  for  legislation  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  hoodlums  to  get  thetr 
hands  on  firearms. 

Incidentally,  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  by  g^ns  at  home  Is  many  times  the 
number  lost  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trlbime, 

Apr.  27,  1967) 

Philaoxlphia's  Gun  Law 

There  Is  a  familiar  reason,  or  excuse,  given 
for  the  enactment  of  many  federal  laws: 
The  states  and  cities  failed  to  do  anything 
about  a  problem,  so  the  federal  government 
had  to  ^t. 

In  the  case  of  gun-control  legislation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  reverse  this  pattern.  An 
average  of  50  Americans  are  killed  each  day 
by  flrearms:  750,000  have  died  since  1900. 
Congress  lias  failed  to  pass  any  laws  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  guns,  so  the  states  and 
cities  may  have  to  act. 

One  city,  Philadelphia,  did  so  two  years 
ago.  It  enacted  an  ordinance  that  requires 
prospective  purchasers  of  rifles  or  shotguns 
to  be  fingerprinted  and  photographed  by  the 
police.  These  weapons  may  not  be  sold  to 
habitual  drunks,  narcotics  addicts  or  per- 
sons convicted  of  violent  crimes.  The  ordi- 
nance imposes  a  $300  fine,  90  days  in  jail  or 
both  for  poasession  of  an  unregistered  rifle 
or  shotgtm. 

The  results  are  Interesting,  if  not  conclu- 
sive. Philadelphia  police  report  that  homi- 
cides have  declined  by  13.2  per  cent  and  all 
serious  crimes  by  6.4  per  cent  since  the  ordi- 
nance was  passed.  This  is  no  proof  of  a 
cause-and-effect  relationship.  But  Philadel- 
phia's experience  should  provide  the  basis 
for  a  cool  re-examlnatlon  of  the  familiar  ar- 
guments that  gun  regulations  wont  st<q> 
crime. 

Philadelphia's  reduced  crime  ratee  suggest 
that  If  guns  are  not  so  easy  to  come  by,  they 
may  not  be  used  so  often  for  the  wrong 
purposes. 

Opponents  of  gun-control  regulations  ar- 
gue that  you  can't  stop  a  criminal  from 
getting  a  gun  If  he  wants  one.  This  Is  true. 
The  Phlladelphlan  who  is  really  determined 
to  shoot  someone  may  find  a  gun  seller  who 
will  take  a  chance  on  Ignoring  the  law.  Or 
he  can  simply  go  out  of  town  to  buy  a  gun. 

But  who  can  say  that  all,  or  even  most, 
crimes  are  planned  logically?  Isn't  there  a 
good  chance  that  the  easy  availability  of  a 
weapon  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
commission  of  an  Impetuous  holdup  or  at- 
tempted holdup,  for  example? 

Statistics  on  homlddee-by-gun  strongly 
suggest  the  importance  of  easily  available 
firearms.  Only  about  30  per  cent  of  gunshot 
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deaths  are  committed  by  criminals.  Gen- 
erally law-abiding  citizens,  many  of  tbem 
overcome  by  anger  or  Jealousy,  acc6iint  for 
tbe  other  80  per  cent.  How  often  would  such 
anger  or  jealousy  remain  at  homicidal  level 
through  the  process  of  police  flngerprlntlng 
and  photographing.  If  these  steps  were  nec- 
essary to  get  the  gun  to  commit  the  crime? 

And  surely  there  must  be  some  relation- 
ship between  the  easy  availability  of  guns 
and  the  careless  handling  of  such  weapons 
that  results  In  hundreds  of  accidental  deaths 
each  year. 

Congress  has  not  been  shocked  into  action. 
Neither  the  aasaaslnation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy nor  Charles  Whitman's  one-man  mas- 
sacre at  the  University  of  Texas  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  a  federal  g\in-control 
law. 

Perhaps  the  experience  of  Philadelphia 
may  prompt  other  cities  and  states  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  efforts  to  reduce  violent 
cmnes  and  gunshot  accidents. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  29.  1967] 
Ottuts.  GtrNS,  Guns,  Guns 

^th  Congress  and  the  Illinois  Legislature 
are  conslderl^ig  gun-conti-ol  bills.  As  their 
members  debate  with  themselves  and  each 
other  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  they 
sboult}  study  with  particular  concentration 
and  meditation  a  story  that  came  out  of  San 
Francisco  the  other  day.  It  shows  what  can 
happen  tn  a  nation,  and  within 'states,  that 
exercise  little  or  no  control  over  the  traffic  In 
deadly  weapons. 

A  former  Chlcagoan  named  William  Thore- 
sen  in  was  arrested  on  multiple  charges  In- 
volving guns  and  ammunition.  His  arsenal 
was  not  so  much  inventoried  as  weighed,  and 
It  came  to  many  tons.  As  a  sample,  federal 
agents  listed  50  machlnegrms,  30  sub- 
machlneguns,  flame  throwers,  cannon,  rifles, 
shotguns,  side  arms,  bayonets,  and  thou- 
sands of  rounds  of  ammunition.  Thoresen 
likes  guns,  and  so  does  his  wife,  who  was 
also  arrested.  "I  Just  collect  cannons  as  orna- 
ments," he  said.  "Every  lawn  ought  to  have 
one." 

If  the  repmts  are  correct,  Thoresen  did  vio- 
late some  laws  In  the  accimiulation  of  his 
fearsome  arsenal.  Various  laws  prohibit  the 
sale  of  automatic  weapons  and  of  others  ob- 
viously not  Intended  for  sport  or  self  pro- 
tection. But  some  of  the  weapons  In  the 
collection — rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers  and 
pistols— can  In  most  places  be  bought  with- 
out question,  or  can  be  ordered  by  mall. 

These  are  in  the  main  the  weapons  that 
would  be  controlled  by  the  bills  now  pending 
in  Washington  and  Springfield.  They  are  the 
weapons  that  are  almost  universally  avail- 
able, to  anybody,  whether  he  can  or  should 
be  trusted  with  a  gun  or  not.  If  he  cannot 
get  it  In  his  home  town,  he  can  visit  the 
next  town  down  the  road,  or  he  can  order 
it  from  the  obliging  mall-order  houses. 

And  these  weapons — the  hand -guns  and 
the  rifles  and  the  shotguns — are  those  which 
the  gun  lobby,  prlnclpially  the  National  Rifle 
Assn.  and  Its  affiliates,  claims  should  be  avail- 
able without  limit  or  n^tralnt.  In  any  num- 
bers, to  the  private  citizen. 

The  perils  of  this  inane  avaUablllty  are 
seU  evident  In  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tlioresen.  Even  though  they  themselves 
might  never  use  the  gup«  In  crime,  their  col- 
lection 1b  nevertheless  a  menace  to  society. 
It  could  be  stolen  at  any  time  and  so  And  Its 
way  Into  the  underworld,  for  use  by  burglars 
and  murderers.  Only  law,  and  Its  strict  en- 
forcement, can  prevent  such  dangers  before 
they  materialize.  There  ought  to  be  a  law.  and 
there  wll)  be  if  Congress  and  the  (legislature 
do  their  duty.  ' 

[From  the  Cbula  Vista   (Calif.)    Star-News. 
Apf.  39.  1967] 

iHVITATIOir    TO    DiATB 

liMt  December,  after  an  Irate  husband  had 
■hot  to  death  his  wife  and  her  lover  in  a 


Chula  Vista  rendezvous,  we  commented 
about  about  how  such  crimes  of  passion  are 
fostered  by  the  easy  aecess  to  firearms  in 
California. 

Last  week,  Chula  Vista  had  a  tragedy  of 
even  more  staggering  dimensions.  Found 
shot  to  death  in  her  tenderly  cared  for  home 
was  a  33-year-oId  mother  and  her  lO-year-old 
son.  Also  shot — and  miraculously  now  re- 
covering— were  two  tiny  daughters,  2V^  and 
1.  The  mother  obviously  went  berserk,  killed 
herself  and  tried  to  kill  all  her  children.  She 
and  her  husband  had  bad  a  family  fight. 

Found  In  the  house  Was  a  veritable  arse- 
nal— two  revolvers  she  had  used  in  the  kill- 
ings, plus  two  other  pistols,  three  rifles  and 
several   knives   ( also  used ) . 

Would  this  terrible  tragedy  have  taken 
place  if  the  firearms  hadn't  been  so  near  at 
hand?  If  llcetislng  laws  Were  stricter,  woxild 
the  mother  have  gone  out,  filled  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire about  her  proposed  uses  for  a  gun, 
Bubmlted  to  a  police  inquiry  about  her  back- 
ground, waited  for  the  gun  several  days  until 
clearance  was  obtained,  then  done  the  same 
say,  a  week  later?  We  will  never  know,  but 
we  seriously  doubt  It. 

One  thing  we  don't  doubt:  that  the  failure 
of  our  state  and  federal  governments  to 
adopt  far  more  severe  gun  restrictions  Is 
taktag  an  Increasing  mounting  toll  of  lives. 
The  figures  are  plain;  states  and  countries 
with  the  tightest  g\in  restrictions  are  also 
those  with  the  fewest  number  of  homicides 
and  sTilcldes. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Apr.   14.   1967] 
A  Public  Discrace 

"This  case  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  dan- 
gerous traffic  in  guns  that  goes  on  In  our  city 
and  state.  The  unlicensed  transfer  and  un- 
controlled sale  of  dangerous  weapons  is  a 
public  disgrace." 

This  remark  was  made  this  week  by  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  Harry  T.  Marshall  upon 
sentencing  William  Harvey,  38.  to  life  Im- 
prisonment for  killing  a  man  In  a  bar. 

Harvey  testified  that  he  was  carrying  the 
gun  with  intent  to  sell  it  when  he  went 
into  the  bar  for  the  drinks  that  led  to  the 
death  of  one  man,  the  Wounding  of  a  sec- 
ond— and  a  tragic  future  for  Harvey  and  his 
family  of  five  children. 


(From  the  New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News, 

Apr.   19,   19671 

Gun  Bn-L  In  Trouble 

Washington  sources  report  that  despite 
impressive  evidence  produced  before  a 
Hotise  Judiciary  subcommittee,  the  admin- 
istration's gun  control  legislation  has  little 
chance  for  adoption  in  this  congressional 
session. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Congress 
can  close  its  eyes  to  the  evidence  which  has 
been  placed  before  it. 

Only  the  other  day,  for  Instance,  author 
Carl  Bakal  told  the  subcommittee  that  gun- 
fire here  at  home  will  In  1967  kill  four  times 
as  many  Americans  as  were  killed  In  all  of 
last  year  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  Guns  will 
take  between  19,000  and  30.000  lives  here 
at  home  this  year,  with  two  lives  being  lost 
every  hour  from  firearms,  through  murder, 
suicide  or  fatal  accident. 

New  Jersey's  legislators  in  Washington 
have  not  actively  taken  the  field  in  support 
of  the  gun  control  legl*atlon,  though  the 
Garden  State  boasts  the  flsieet  such  legisla- 
tion tn  the  nation,  legislation  which  to  be 
truly  effective  needs  the  bcw:k-up  suppcsli  of 
federal  legislation  curbi&g  mall  order  gun 
sales. 

Gun  control  legislation  has  been  a  major 
project  of  the  Democratic  administration 
of  Gov.  Hughes,  with  Atty.  Gen.  Sills  carry- 
ing the  biuden  of  the  work.  We  would  hope 
that  Gov.  Hughes  would  use  his  Influence 
with  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  and  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  to  get 
them  to  rally  behind  the  administration's 


gun  control  legislation.  And  we  would  hope 
that  liberal  Bepubllcans  of  the  caliber  of 
Sen.  Clifford  Case  would  give  strong  support 
to  the  gim  control  program  at  the  federal 
level,  a  program  that  can  save  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

[From  the  Bloomlngton    (111.)    Pantagraph 
Apr.  14,  1967] 

FlREASMS     CONTBOI,     DUE 

Among  the  more  controversial  Issues  of  our 
time  Is  that  of  firearms  control  which  was 
given  impetus  by  the  assassinaUon  of  tbe 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  with  a  mall 
order  gun. 

Strong  organJzaUonal  pressure  U  brought 
to  bear  against  any  move  to  limit  and-or 
control  firearms.  Those  who  make  no  protest 
becaiise  they  must  register  their  automobUes, 
scream  as  if  their  last  liberty  were  being 
snatched  away  If  they  are  ever  compelled  to 
register  firearms.  They  oppose  limiting  or  de- 
nying the  right  to  purchase  firearms.  Yet  by 
licensing  we  can  deny  a  man  the  privilege  of 
driving  his  car. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  side  who 
would  deny  to  anyone  outside  the  armed 
forces  and  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
privilege  or  right  to  carry  arms.  And  so  the 
two  forces  tangle,  usually  beclouding  the 
Issues  and  preventing  any  sensible  firearms 
legislation. 

Firearms  control  probably  should  be  at  the 
federal  level  because  60  differing  state  laws 
could  create  confusion.  Federal  law  can  at 
least  prevent  direct  Interstate  shipment  of 
mail  order  guns.  However,  the  principles  set 
forth  by  identical  Illinois  House  and  Senate 
bills  get  at  the  core  of  the  Issue. 

House  BUI  603  and  Senate  BUI  476  amend 
the  present  firearms  statute  to  prevent  the 
unlawful  sale  of  firearms  knowingly  to  any 
person  who  has  been  conamitted  to  a  mental 
Institution  within  the  last  five  years,  or  is 
mentaUy  retarded. 

The  existing  statute  preventa  sale  to  per- 
sons under  18,  to  narcotic  addicts  or  to  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  within 
five  years.  The  revision  would  apply  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  to  dealers  who  sell  one  or 
more  guns. 

Probably  more  controversial  Is  the  pro- 
vision that  all  guns  be  registered.  We  favor 
this,  knowing  that  it  would  not  prevent  pos- 
session and  transfer  of  guns  to  persons  un- 
qualified under  the  statute.  But  it  might 
help.  Traffic  laws  don't  prevent  all  accidents. 
They  probably  reduce  the  number  con- 
siderably. 

The  legislation  should  be  approved  and 
given  a  fair  chance  to  prove  itaelf. 

[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  Apr.  20.  1967) 
Gun  Conteol  Nkxded 

The  leadership  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation showed  something  less  than  robust 
confidence  in  its  position  on  gun  control 
when  it  refused  the  other  day  to  permit  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
to  address  the  delegates  to  Its  annual  con- 
vention. He  was  only  allowed  to  speak  to  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  association's  board  of 
directors. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  although  the  HJI.A. 
presenta  Itself  as  an  organization  of  rank- 
and-file  sportsmen.  It  la  heavily  dependent 
upon  gun  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  ad- 
vertising revenue  in  ita  Journal  and  Is  oppos- 
ing anything  that  might  Interfere  with  their 
profitable  business. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Kennedy  had 
much  the  better  of  the  argument,  which  Is 
not  surprising  since  his  caM  is  irrefutable. 
He  pointed  ottt  that  In  this  decade  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  Ulled  by  firearms  at  home  Is 
many  times  the  nuihber  of  soldiers  kUled  in 
VIetiiam.  "In  196B  alone,  6«00  murders.  34.000 
assaults  and  most' Of  the  88,000  armed  rob- 
Uoles  #ere  tommltted  with  guns. 

It  is  eissy  to  argue  that  these  crimes  could 
havis  been  carried  out  by  other  means.  But 
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advocates  of  gun-control  legislation  are 
making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death 
and  suffering;  they  are  not  offering  a  panacea. 
Because  a  gun  is  easily  concealed,  readily 
avaUable,  and  achieves  Ita  purpose  immedi- 
ately. It  Is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Jealous 
lover,  the  excitable  adolescent  and  the  de- 
mented crank.  No  other  weapon  can  make 
that  claim. 

Tbo  needless  slaughter  from  misused  g^uns 
makes  it  Imperative  to  ban  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms through  the  malls  and  to  require  the 
registration  of  guns  with  the  police.  This 
would  be  no  greater  hardship  for  sportsmen 
than  a  driver's  license  Is  for  automobile 
owners. 

[From  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 
Apr.  6,  1987] 

Death  at  the  RoAosmx 

First  reporta  of  a  shooting  death  in  a 
western  state  the  other  night  indicate  that 
the  victim  was  shot  in  a  roadside  argument 
over  bis  failure  to  dim  his  truck  headllghta. 
The  Incident  again  calls  attention  to  an  im- 
portant— though  rarely  stressed — point  In 
favor  of  proposed  federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

Opponenta  will  be  quick  to  note  that  noth- 
ing in  the  proposed  law  would  have  specifi- 
cally averted  this  incident.  The  plEtoI  used 
would  be  as  readUy  available  under  the  law 
as  at  present.  That  is  true.  It  also  is  true  that 
in  the  heat  of  argument  death  might  have 
been  inflicted  with  some  other  weapon — a 
tire  iron,  say. 

Still,  an  Intangible  but  nevertheless  slgnl- 
flcant  point  should  be  given  consideration — 
the  likelihood  that  putting  a  federal  gun 
control  law  on  the  books  would  make  pri- 
vate gun-totlng  less  popular  than  It  now  Is. 
Enactment  of  such  a  law  would  move  us  a 
step  further  from  the  frontier  climate  that 
made  it  necessary  and  acceptable  for  every 
man  to  carry  a  gun  for  self-protection.  We 
no  longer  live  In  that  kind  of  society.  It  is 
high  time  for  a  change  in  our  social  climate — 
for  a  general  adjustment  to  the  concept  that 
only  the  police  in  pursuance  of  their  law- 
ful duty  have  the  right  to  turn  a  gun  on 
another  man. 

There  are  other  argumente  In  favor  of 
reasonable  gun  control  legislation  along  the 
lines  now  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  supported  by  the  Justice  Department, 
the  National  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Crime  Commission  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Police  Chiefs.  But  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering that  had  there  not  been  a  gun 
handy  that  man  slain  at  the  roadside  would 
probably  be  alive. 


HOSTILmES  BETWEEN  ISRAEL  AND 
ARAB  NATIONS 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  during  the  entire 
time  while  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javrrs],  who  has  Just  concluded  his 
statement,  was  speaking  concerning  the 
conflict  between  the  Israel  and  Arab 
nations.  Our  Government,  in  a  measure, 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  within  the 
last  2  weeks. 

First,  the  Israelis,  with  great  valor, 
have  coped  with  the  challenge  that  was 
directed  at  them  by  Nasser  and  his  col- 
leagues. They  indicated  a  will  to  survive. 
In  my  opinion,  heroism  unequaled  ex- 
cept in  a  few  Instances  In  the  history  of 
the  world  has  been  demonstrated  by 
those  fearless  fighters  of  the  Israel  na- 
tion, in  seeking  to  preserve  themselves. 

Second,  this  morning  the  very  frlght- 
^ol^inews  came  over  the  airwaves  that 
a  U.8.  research  ship  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  torpedoed.  It  was  not  known 


by  whom  the  torpedo  was  fired.  The  im- 
mediate inference  was  that  it  was  either 
by  a  state  of  the  Arab  nations  or  by  Red 
Russia.  Tragically,  four  young  men  of 
the  United  States  suffered  death,  and  53 
bodily  injury. 

I  shudder  to  think,  however,  how 
ominous  and  dangerous  would  have  been 
the  situation  If  the  mistaken  firing 
were  upon  a  ship  of  Russia,  and  Russia 
refused  to  accept  the  explanation  that  it 
was  a  legitimate  mistake. 

The  Israelis,  through  devotion  to  their 
cause,  have  solved  the  problem,  with  re- 
spect to  the  fighting,  by  themselves.  Hav- 
ing In  mind  what  happened  in  1957  and 
fearing  that  there  might  be  a  repetition 
of  it  In  1967,  extreme  caution  should  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States  so  that 
there  will  not  be  relmposed  up>on  the 
Israel  nation  conditions  that  will  bring 
about  in  the  future  the  same  troublesome 
problem  confronting  it  today. 

The  Israel  nation,  according  to  all  In- 
dications, has  defended  itself  and  re- 
pelled the  attack  which  had  laeen  threat- 
ened against  it  by  the  Arab  leaders,  espe- 
cially Nasser,  stating  that  Israel  would  be 
thrown  into  the  Mediterranean  and  de- 
livered to  oblivion  as  far  as  history  was 
concerned. 

But  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  What 
will  be  the  structure  of  conditions  among 
the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
nations  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Russia, 
and  other  leading  nations  after  the  firing 
has  stopped? 

In  reading  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  I  ob- 
served his  gratitude  to  the  United  Na- 
tions that  a  cease-fire  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Commendation 
should  be  given  to  the  Israelis  for  their 
declaration  that  they  would  comply  with 
the  order  provided  there  was  an  indica- 
tion to  a  similar  effect  on  the  part  of  Nas- 
ser and  his  cohorts.  The  Arabs  have  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  assume  that  the  firing  will  come  to 
an  end,  but  when  it  does,  a  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  our  country  and  other 
countries  will  arise.  I  have  certain 
thoughts  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  claim  any  positiveness  of  Judg- 
ment. My  thoughts  have  been  reached 
by  deliberation;  yet  I  do  not  want  to 
claim  that  they  are  impeccable  and  in- 
fallible. 

These  are  the  conclusions  that  I  have 
reached: 

No.  1.  The  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  must  be  declared  to  be 
international  waters,  open  for  navigation 
to  all  innocent,  moving  ships  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

No.  2.  In  connection  with  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  other  nation  that  will  in  any  re- 
spect weaken  the  position  achieved  by 
the  Israelis  in  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
immediately  contiguous  to  their  state, 
except  with  the  granting  of  full  and  ade- 
quate guarantees  developed  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  any  combination 
of  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
that  the  entry  to  and  exit  from  EUat 
shall  be  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

No.  3.  The  existence  of  Israel  as  an 


established  nation,  entitled  to  occupy  the 
land  upon  which  they  now  live,  should 
become  accepted  as  a  fact  by  all  nations 
and  all  peoples  of  the  world.  Completely 
refuted  must  be  the  repeated  declara- 
tions that  the  Israeli  wUl  be  thrown  into 
the  sea  and  assigned  to  permanent  his- 
toric oblivion. 

They  have  demonstrated  great  success 
In  the  building  of  Israel.  Their  achieve- 
ments In  the  devrtbpment  of  their  econ- 
omy, and  in  persuading  what  was  dead 
and  sterile  land  to  produce  food  and 
vegetation,  constitute  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable accomplishments  by  any  na- 
tion in  modern  history,  if  not  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  world. 

The  territorial  security  of  Israel  should 
be  accepted.  The  United  Nations — or  II 
not  the  United  Nations,  a  combination  of 
nations — should  provide  security  forces 
to  insure  that  trespasses  against  peace 
shall  not  recur  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  Such  security  forces  should 
be  placed  in  that  area  to  demonstrate 
and  declare  to  the  Arab  nations  that  the 
existence  of  Israel  must  be  accepted  as 
an  actual,  permanent,  and  living  fact. 

No.  4.  What  shall  happen  to  the  Suez 
Canal?  Shall  the  Israel  nation  be  barred 
from  its  use?  I  have  views  upon  this 
subject  which  may  be  challengeable.  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty upon  the  issue,  but  in  my  opinion, 
the  Suez  Canal  should  be  declared  to  be 
a  waterway  freely  available  for  Innocent 
use  by  tJX  the  nations  of  the  world.  To 
achieve  that  end,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  the  Suez  Canal  imder  some  form 
of  international  control  and  (^jeratlon. 

The  query  then  immediately  arises: 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  Panama 
Canal?  ShaU  it  be  declared  to  be  an 
International  seaway,  open  to  Innocent 
passage  by  all  peoples  of  the  world? 

My  own  belief  Is  that  If  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal is  put  under  the  control  of  an  Inter- 
national agency.  It  would  inevitably  fol- 
low, to  be  consistent,  the  Panama  Canal 
likewise  would  have  to  be  so  placed.  That 
statement  will  be  challenged,  I  know,  but 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  thorough  ex- 
ploration. I  believe  that  every  nation  In 
the  world  should  be  concerned  about  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  for  the  open  and  gen- 
eral use  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

We  come,  then,  to  a  further  problem 
that  is  involved  in  the  area:  Should  the 
United  States  begin  directing  and  dic- 
tating what  the  settlement  should  be? 
Mr.  President,  my  answer  Is  "No."  If  we 
dictate  what  the  settlement  should  be, 
we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of 
eventually  securing  the  settlement,  as 
made  under  our  dictation. 

We  cannot  tell  the  Israeli  to  get  out  of 
the  land  contiguous  to  the  Tlran  Strait. 
The  matter  should  be  left  to  the  contest- 
ing parties  for  decision.  If,  however,  out- 
side dictation  should  enter  the  contro- 
versy, that  outside  Intervention  should 
not  be  by  the  United  States  alone,  but 
by  the  United  Nations;  and  If  the  United 
Nations  does  not  get  into  It,  then  by  a 
combination  of  nations. 

Peace  seems  to  lie  ahead,  but  many 
problems  must  yet  be  solved.  "Hiose  prob- 
lems should  be  solved  in  a  manner  that 
will  assure  that  there  will  hot  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  happened  In  1957  vid  In 
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1967.  but  on  the  basis  that  there  shall 
be  pennanent  peace  In  the  area. 

The  question  has  arisen.  Mr.  President: 
What  shall  happen  to  Jerusalem,  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  it  which  Is  now  In 
the  Jordanian  nation?  I  am  not  prepared 
to  speak  on  that  subject.  I  do  know  that 
the  prcmg  or  knob  of  Jordan  whlc^  ex- 
tends Into  the  body  of  Israel  has  been  a 
very  delicate  problem.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  moved  by  the  picture.  In  the 
morning  newspaper,  showing  Jewish 
youth  pleading,  praying,  and  crying  at 
the  Wailing  Wall,  which  they  feel  was 
theirs  1,500  to  2,000  years  ago. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  express- 
ing my  deep  faith  and  Joy  in  the  valor 
that  has  been  exhibited  by  the  youth  of 
Israel.  My  prayer  Is  that  similar  valor 
and  patriotism  may  be  found  in  full 
measure  in  our  American  youth. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^1d? 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  Senator's  speech,  which 
to  me  was  thoughtful  and  perc^tlve. 

The  Senator  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  what  the 
Senator  has  stated  at  this  particular 
time.  There  are  Issues  upcHi  which  he 
himself  reserves  decisicm. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  feels,  whatever  may  be  the  pain  and 
anguish — and  there  will  be  a  great  deal — 
that  this  will  be  the  time  to  come  to  grips 
with  and  settle  the  problem  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  if  we  can.  so  that  we  will  not 
have  another  truce  or  cease-fire  and  lay 
it  over  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  be 
exacerbated  time  and  time  again  by  what 
happens  there,  including  the  laceration 
of  the  miserable  and  unhappy  millions 
of  people  in  the  Near  East. 

1^.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  express 
his  views  on  the  subject. 

Unless  the  United  Nations,  or  a  com- 
bination of  nations,  devote  themselves 
Jointly  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
the  insurance  of  the  continued  life  of 
those  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
might  as  well  expect  a  repetition  in  the 
future  of  what  has  now  happened. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  conclusion— and  I 
have  said  this  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York — I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  has  found 
a  bit  of  relaxation  from  the  tension 
through  which  he  has  lived  in  the  last 
week. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  admiration 
for  him  because  it  was  ai^jarent  that  in 
the  problem  confronting  our  coimtry  and 
Israel,  the  Senator  from  New  York  gave 
of  himself  deeply  in  work  and  worry  and 
effort  to  produce  a  result  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

"STOP  BOMBING,"   SAY   BUSINESS- 
MEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
absorbed  public  attention  in  recent  days, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  still  maintains  its 
Iiersistent  vexations  and  dangers. 

Opposition  to  our  Vietnam  policy  has 
included    a    variety    of   statements   by 
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organized  groups,  often  in  paid  adver- 
tisements as  well  as  in  statements  di- 
rected to  the  President.  The  groups  have 
included  churchmen,  professors,  stu- 
dents, lawyers,  scientists,  architects,  and 
ad  hoc  groups  of  cltiaens. 

Significantly,  some  of  these  are  groups 
which  traditionally  have  taken  no  pub- 
lic position  on  matters  outside  their 
range  of  professional  interest.  Certainly 
this  has  been  the  case  with  businessmen. 
But  recently,  and  significantly,  a  delega- 
tion of  five  business  leaders,  four  of  them 
corporate  presidents  and  one  a  board 
chairman,  personally  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  deliver  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
some  300  similar  businessmen  protesting 
our  Vietnam  policy.  Subsequently  their 
appeal  appeared  as  a  flve-colimin  adver- 
tisement In  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
28.  More  than  half  of  the  signers  are 
presidents  or  board  chairmen  of  their 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  unusual 
significance  of  this  occurrence,  which  re- 
flects the  growing  alienation  of  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  country  from  our 
current  policy,  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  describing  their 
mission  in  presenting  the  appeal  to  the 
WWte  House,  and  the  text  of  the  adver- 
tisement, complete  with  names  and  iden- 
tifications, may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

BusiNS8si«KN  Hit  Vn»  Pouct.  StrppoRr 

THANT 

Store  than  300  buMness  leaders  from 
throughout  the  country  today  ezpreeaed  op- 
position to  the  Johnaon  administration's 
poUclas  In  Vietnam  and  called  for  Increased 
U.S.  Initiatives  to  end  the  war. 

"We  believe  that  thl«  war  is  against  our 
national  and  world  Interests  on  moral  and 
practical  gnninds,"  they  said  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  President  Jotinson  and  signed  by 
business  executives  from  26  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
past  involvement,  the  VB.  is  now  in  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  risks  we  are  running  and 
the  price  we  are  paying  leem  to  us  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  any  possible  beneflt  that  can 
be  reasonably  foreseen  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese, for  the  VS.  and  for  the  free  world," 
the  letter  stated. 

BACK   THANT    PLAN 

The  businessmen  called  on  the  government 
to  follow  the  three-step  solution  propKieed 
earlier  this  year  by  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant — a  halt  of  the  bombing, 
de-escalation  of  military  activities  and  nego- 
tiation with  all  partlas  Involved  in  the 
hoetUltles. 

Their  letter  recalled  a  speech  by  Defen&e 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  in  which  he 
said: 

"Neither  conscience  nor  sanity  Itself  sug- 
gests that  the  XJB.  could  be  or  should  be  a 
glob«a  gendarme  .  .  .  Certainly  we  have  no 
charter  to  rescue  floundering  regimes  who 
have  brought  violence  upon  themselves  by 
deliberately  refusing  to  meet  the  leglUmate 
expectations  of  their  cltlaenry." 

The  businessmen  said,  "We  agree  with  the 
secretary.  We  believe  his  words  are  applicable 
to  the  Vietnamese  situation  today." 

More  than  half  of  the  algnera  of  the  letter 
are  company  presidents  or  board  chairmen 
and  more  than  half  have  served  In  the  armed 
forces,  their  spokesmen  said. 

nVI-MAN    DKI2GATION 

The  letter  was  brought  to  Washington  by 
a  flve-man  delegation,  and  was  delivered  tc 
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Donald  Ropa,  a  staff  member  of  the  Nt. 
tlonal    Security    CouncU.    Representing 
signers  were: 

wmiam  P.  Fischer  Jr..  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Fischer  Machine  Co 

Henry  E.  Nlles,  of  Baltimore,  boaid  chair- 
man  of  the  Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co 

Krvin  A.  Balk,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
Salk,  Ward  and  S&lk.  a  mortgage  brokerage 
Arm,  and  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of 
Oen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur  during  the  U  8 
occupation  of  Japan. 

Lee  B.  Thomas  Jr.,  of  LoulsvlUe,  president 
of  the  Vermont  Amerlc«m  Corp.,  manufac- 
turer of  machine  tools. 

Sidney  Unger,  of  New  York,  founder  and 
president  of   the   Kord  Manufacturing  Oo 
manufacturer  of  electric  l&ns  and  heaters! 

Stop  theWah,  Mr.  PaEsmiNT — We  BtrsDraas 
Executives  Believe,  on  Mokal  and  Practi- 
cal Oroitnds.  That  the  War  in  Vietnam 
Is  Not  in  Our  National  or  World  Interest 
(Note.— Over    300    business    executives- 
more  than  half  presidents  or  chairmen  of 
their  companies— signed  the  following  open 
letter:) 

The  President  of  the  Unhto  States 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We,  the  undersigned 
American  business  executives,  most  of  whom 
have  served  at  least  once  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States,  protest  against 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieve this  war  la  against  our  national  inter- 
est and  world  Interest.  We  feel  this  on  moral 
and  practical  grounds. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for 
past  Involvement,  the  United  States  Is  now  in 
a  sltuaUon  In  which  the  risks  we  are  run- 
ning and  the  price  we  are  paying  seem  to  us 
to  be  out  of  proportion  to  any  possible  beneflt 
that  can  reasonably  be  foreseen  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  for  the  United  States,  or  for  the 
Free  World. 

Secretary  McNamara  in  his  speech  In 
Montreal  on  May  18,  19S6,  said: 

"But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity,  ItseU, 
suggests  that  the  United  States  is.  should! 
or  could  be  the  Global  Gendarme  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  Inclina- 
tion to  do  so  .  .  . 

"Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
citizenry." 

We  agree  with  the  Secretary.  We  believe 
his  words  are  applicable  to  the  Vietnamese 
situation  today. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant, 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  reasonable  and  con- 
structive. They  were: — stop  the  bombing,  de- 
escalate  military  activity  In  South  Vietnam, 
negotiate  with  all  parUes  which  are  now 
fighting.  Our  opponents  are  not  likely  to  be 
Impressed  by  our  words  of  wishing  a  peaceful 
settlement  until  we  suit  our  actions  to  our 
words.  Such  actions  have  risk,  but  are  less 
dangerous  than  continuing  along  the  present 
course. 

Respectfully, 
(Signers  signed  as  individuals  and  not  in 
their  official  capacities.  AfBUatlon  Is  given  for 
Identification  only.) 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  President  Adams 
Security  Co..  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  Aisen- 
berg.  President  Rosedale  Engin.  Co., 
Bronx,  N.Y.;  B.  L.  Aldrlch,  Owner  A  & 
A  Remodeling  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Benedict  8.  Alper,  Brookllne,  Mass.; 
Henry  Arlan,  Owner  Henry  Arlan,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Ralph  B.  Atkinson, 
President  Ferrorlnt  Corp.  Monterey, 
California  03940;  Bradford  Bacbrach. 
President  Bachrach,  Inc.,  Newton, 
Mass.;  Erwln  H.  Baker,  Adv.  Sales  Mgr. 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co..  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Exec.  Vlce-Fres.  Cour- 
ier-Journal &  LoulsvlUe  Times,  Louls- 
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TUle,  Ky.;  LesUa  L.  Balassa,  President 
Barrlngton  Industries,  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence, RJ.;  S.  Morgan  Barber,  Presi- 
dent West  Credit  Corp.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Harold  J.  Bamhard,  President 
PackesM-Bervease  Corp.,  Buchanan, 
N.Y.;  LewU  W.  Barton.  President  Lewis 
W.  Barton  Co.,  Haddonfleld,  NJ.;  Cyril 
Bath,  President  CyrU  Bath  Co.,  Solon, 
Ohio;  George  E.  Beggs,  Jr.,  President 
Leeds  &  Northrup,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Harold  K.  Bell,  President  B«U  Realty 
A  Inves.  Co.,  Yonkera,  N.Y.;  Nelson 
Bengston,  President  Bengston  &  Co., 
Inc.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.;  J.  Malvern  Benjamin, 
President  Blonlc  Instruments,  Inc., 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.;  Raymond  L.  Benolt, 
Manager  HoUlngshead  Co.,  Moores- 
town,  NJ. 

Chase  H.  Benson,  Ret.  (Formerly  V.P.) 
Pilot  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.C.; 
Henry  A.  Berg,  President  Direct  Mall 
Envelope  Co..  N.Y..  N.Y.;  Bembard  H. 
Berger.  President  Phlla.  Pension  Plan- 
ning Corp.,  Jenklntown,  Pa.;  Edmund 
C.  Berkeley,  President  Berkeley  Enter- 
prises, NewtonvlUe,  Mass.;  Harold 
Berliner,  President  Berliner  &  McOln- 
nls.  Inc.,  Nevada  City,  Calif.;  William 
L.  Berllnghof,  Jr.,  President  Wood- 
mont  Products,  Inc.,  Huntingdon  Val- 
ley, Pa.;  Irving  Berman,  Owner  Ber- 
man  Realty,  Falls  Church,  Va.;  Nat 
Bernard,  Sales  Mgr.  Counsel  Bernard 
Associates,  Roslyn,  N.Y.;  Robert  L. 
Berney,  Treasurer  Hamburger's.  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Karl  Bernhard,  Partner 
Bemhard  Studios,  N.Y.,  N.Y.;  Daniel  J. 
Bernstein,  Member  New  York  Stock 
Exch.,  Bcarsdale,  N.Y.;  Peter  L.  Bern- 
stein, President  Bemsteln-Macaulay, 
Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.;  Harold  Berry, 
Vice-President  Fisher-New  Center  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Paul  H.  Berwald,  Vice- 
President  Consolidated  Retail  Stores, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Moreland  N. 
Blaine,  President  Blaine  Drug  Co., 
Mitchell,  N.Y.;  Alan  H.  Blank,  Execu- 
tive Central  States  Theater  Corp..  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Max  Bollock,  MiUbrae. 
Calif. 

Don  A.  Brennan.  Director  Market  De- 
velopment Automatic  Retailers  of 
Am.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Moylan 
E.  Brown.  RockvUle,  Md.:  WUUam  C. 
Brown,  Vice-President  Pioneer  Hl- 
Bred  Corn  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Stlmson  BuUltt,  President  King 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Benjamin  J.  Buttenwleeer,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Richard  E.  Bye,  Vice-President 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  N.T..  N.Y.;  Henry  B. 
Cabot,  Boston,  Mass.;  G.  Cheston 
Carey,  Chairman  of  Board  Carey 
Machinery  tt  Sup.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Chester  F.  Carlson.  Consultant  Xerox 
Corp.,  Plttsford,  N.Y.;  Sam  Carsman, 
President  Ferndale  Cooperate,  Inc., 
Ferndale,  Mich.;  Ralph  Carson.  Pres- 
ident Carson/Roberts/Inc,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.;  Martin  P.  Carter,  Partner 
Irving  Weber  Associates,  Inc.;  New 
York.  N.Y.;  P.  M.  Casady.  President 
Casady  Engineering  Associates,  Gar- 
dena,  Calif.;  Simon  Casady,  Secretary 
Pioneer  Hl-Bred  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Nathan  Chalnlck,  President 
Chase  Cleaners,  Birmingham.  Mich. 

Ernest  R.  Chanes.  President  Consoli- 
dated Water  Conditioning  Corp.,  N.Y.; 
Robert  A.  Chllders,  President  Childers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Houston,  Texas; 
Bronson  Clark,  Past  VP  Gilford  Instru- 
ment Lab.  Co.,  Oberlln,  Ohio;  W.  F. 
Cody.  President  Cody's  Books,  Inc.. 
Berkeley.  Calif.;  Sylvan  Cohen,  Presi- 
dent Cohen's  Quality  Shop,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.;  Wallace  T.  CoUett,  Vice- 
President  Servomatlon  Corp.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Randolph  P.  Oompton,  In- 
Tsstment  Banker  Scarsdale,  N.Y.;  Wll- 


Uam  A.  Crow,  President  W.  A.  Crow  & 
Associates  Houston,  Tex.;  Thomas 
B.  Darlington,  President  J.  J.  White, 
Inc.,  Browns  Mills,  NJ.;  Laurence 
Dawson,  President  Larry  Dawaon  Pro- 
ductions. San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Her- 
bert A.  Davis.  Partner  Chase  &  Davis. 
Baltimore,  Md.;  David  B.  Dlener,  Pres- 
ident Dlener,  Hauser,  Greenthal  Co., 
Inc.,  N.Y.;  Douglas  Dobson,  President 
The  Dobson-Evans  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Leo  A.  Drey,  Owner  Pioneer  For- 
est, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Melvln  Dubln, 
President  Slant/Fin  Corp.,  Greenvale, 
N.Y.;  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of 
Board  First  Security  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  WUbur  E.  Eckstein,  Pres- 
ident American  Commission  Paper  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lee  Elseman,  Jr.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  Arundel  Distributors, 
BalUmore,  Md.;  Henry  W.  Eisner, 
President  S.  A.  Levyne  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Norman  Eisner.  President,  Lincoln 
Graphic  Arts,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Lynn  M.  Elling,  C.L.U.,  General  Agent. 
Uncoln  National  Ufe  Ins.  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Armln  Elmendorf,  Pres- 
ident, Elmendorf  Research,  Inc.,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Sandy  Elster,  President, 
EUter's  Sales,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
M.  R.  Emrlch,  Chairman  of  Exec.  Com.. 
International  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Jacob  Epstein,  President,  Cum- 
berland  Furniture  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  JvUlus  Epstein,  President,  Worth 
Electric  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas; 
Michael  C.  Erlanger.  Chairman  of 
Board,  Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Redding, 
Conn.;  J.  Morris  Evans,  Vice-President, 
Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  Wyncote,  Pa.; 
George  J.  Felgenbaum,  President,  FU- 
more.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.;  E.  A.  Feld- 
man,  M.  C.  Feldman  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  James  E.  Fenn,  Vice-President. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton, 
Mass.;  Stanley  Peuer,  Vice-President, 
Feuer  Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Wil- 
liam F.  Fischer,  Jr.,  President,  Fischer 
Machine  Co..  Phlla..  Pa.;  Joseph 
Floret,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Raymond  L. 
Fontaine,  President,  Fontaine  &  Bean, 
Inc.,  Sacramento,  Calif;  Louis  J. 
Prank,  President,  L.  J.  Prank  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WUUam  Stlx  Friedman,  President, 
Burns,  Stix  Friedman  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Robert  C.  Garretson.  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Otto  E.  Geppert,  Chicago,  lU.; 
George  C.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Associate, 
VanZandt  &  Emrlch,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Saul  R.  Gilford,  President,  Gil- 
ford Instrument  Lab.  Co.,  Oberlln, 
Ohio;  Mort  Glankoff,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Morris  Glelcher,  President,  M.  G.  Ad- 
vertUlng  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Da- 
vid A.  Goldberg,  Owner,  David  A.  Gold. 
berg  &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Jack 
Gomperts,  President.  Calagrex.  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Arnold  Good- 
man, Owner,  Prop.  Management-In- 
surance, Racine,  Wise.;  Jack  Gordon, 
President,  Washington  Fed.  Savings  & 
Loan  Assoc.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  Harry 
Gorsky,  Vice-President,  Manfred  Hunt- 
er Si  Co.,  Inc..  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
S.  Norman  Gourse,  President,  Gorsart 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Harold 
Greene,  President,  Potomac  Employ- 
ment Agency,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.; 
Myron  J.  Greenfield,  President,  Tom 
Fields,  Ltd.,  Northvale,  NJ. 

Jerome  Grossman,  President,  Massachu- 
setts Envelope  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  O. 
Stanley  Grumman.  President,  G.  S. 
Grumman  &  Associates,  Inc..  Boston, 
Mass.;  Richard  Haber,  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
T.  Walter  Hardy,  Jr.,  President,  The 
Hardy  Salt  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  WUUam 
H.  Harlan,  Jr.,  President,  Manchester 
Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Sidney  Harman. 


President,  Jervls  Corp..  HlcksvlUe. 
N.Y.;  Thomas  B.  Harvey,  President, 
Thomas  B.  Harvey  Leather  Co..  Cam- 
den, NJ.;  J.  V.  Hawley.  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Kate  Newspaper  Sales,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  TUnothy  Haworth,  Gen- 
eral Partner,  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Asso- 
ciates. Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Clarence  E. 
HeUer.  Partner.  Schwabacher  A  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Al  Henaelyn. 
Vice-President,  Processed  Rxxls,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  David  B.  HUl.  Jr., 
President,  Davis  B,  HIU  &  Assoc..  Inc, 
Penndel,  Pa.;  Ezra  HlmeUarb,  Partner, 
Hlmelfarb  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Ira 
Hlrschmann,  President,  Ira  Hlnch- 
mann  Co.,  New  York,  N.T.;  Harold  K. 
Hochschlld.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Sidney 
Hollander,  8r.,  Past  Pres.,  Md.  Pharma- 
ceutical Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sidney 
HoUander,  Jr.,  Partner,  Sidney  Hol- 
lander AasocUtes,  Baltlmor»,  Md.; 
Irving  HoUlngshead,  Owner,  HoUlngs- 
head  Co.,  Moorestown.  N.J.;  Proctor  W 
Houghton,  President,  Philip  A.  Hough- 
ton. Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.;  Raymond  W. 
Ickes,  President,  American  President 
Lines,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Philip  Isely,  Owner  &  Manager,  The 
BuUders  Foundation.  Denver,  ci>lo. 

Edward  J.  Jahoda.  President.  Andrews 
Paper  &  Chemical  Co..  Pt.  Washing- 
ton. N.Y.;  Frank  Jaros,  President,  Al- 
Ued  Compositions  Company,  Maspeth, 
New  York;  Theodore  Jones,  President 
WCRB-WCBQ-WCRX,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Frederick  A.  Kaufman,  President.  Oer- 
tlfled  Business  Forms,  Inc..  Newton. 
Mass.;  Harold  A.  Kaufman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Kaufman  Luggage  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Edward  M.  Keating,  President 
Ramparts  Magazine,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  Paul  J.  Kermlet,  Owner. 
Square  Dance  Record  Roundup  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  Nolan  K.  Kerschner. 
President,  Kerschner  Construction  Co 
Norwalk,  Conn.;  Samuel  Klpnls,  Du- 
pont  Plaza  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.;  Samuel 
E.  Kirk.  Retired  BuUder.  West  Grove 
Pa.;  Edward  E.  Klein.  President.  Ed- 
ward K.  meln.  Assoc..  PleasantvUle, 
N.Y.;  Alan  E.  Kllgerman.  Senior  Part- 
ner, 8ugar-Lo  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  NJ.; 
Arthur  S.  Kllng,  Chairman  of  Board, 
KUng  Co.,  LoulsvUle,  Ky.;  D.  B.  Krlm- 
gold,  Bethesda.  Md.;  Edward  Krlscher. 
President,  Hospl-video  Services,  Inc ' 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Shepard  Kumlt,' 
President,  Delehanty  Kiimlt  &  Geller 
Inc.,  N.Y.;  Edward  Lamb,  Chairman  ii 
President,  Lamb  Enterprises,  Inc.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  William  P.  Lathom.  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Irving  F.  Laucks,  Past 
President,  I.  F.  Laucks,  Inc..  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Donald  R.  Lefever,  Merchan- 
diser, Oreenbelt  Consumer  Serv.  Co.. 
Inc.,  Beltsvllle,  Md.;  George  Leopold! 
President,  Leopold  Homes,  Incorpo- 
rated, Metulowbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  M.  Levengard,  Owner,  District 
Housing  Co.,  Washington,  D.C;  Jack 
L.  Levin,  Partner,  Shecter  &  Levin  Adv. 
Agency,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lester  S.  Levy, 
Chairman,  Exec.  Com.  (Bet.),  Men's 
Hats,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  A.  Barton 
Lewis,  President,  A.  Barton  Lewis  Co., 
Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norman  S. 
Lezln,  President,  A.  K.  Balz  Tannery, 
Inc..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.;  Ernest  N.  Long. 
Gen'l.  Supt.,  DePue  Warehouse  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  Caltfl;  WlUlam  A.  Long- 
shore, Partner,  I.  Rettsnyder  Sons  Co., 
Inc.,  PhUadelphla.  Pa.;  Graeme  Lort- 
mer.  Director.  Girard  Trust  Bank. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Emanuel  D.  Lowen- 
steln,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.;  Albert  Lutzky, 
President,  Martha  Washington  Laun- 
dry, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Philip 
Macht,  President,  Welsh  Construction 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  David  B.  Macken- 
zie,  Manager,   Geology   Dept.,   Denver 
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Reaearcb    Center,    Marathon    OU    Co.. 
Littleton,   Colo.;    Marvin  L.   Madeson, 
Treasurer,  ITT  Aetna  Finance  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Herbert  D.  Magldson,  Presi- 
dent,   Metric   Products.    Inc.,    Culver 
City,   Calif.;    J.  J.   Mallon,   President, 
Midwest   Mutiial    Insurance    Co.,    Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Lafayette  Marsb,  Owner, 
Jobn  P.  Manb  Co.,  Chicago,  SI.;  Louis 
B.  MaUack,  President,  Geo.  D.  Weth- 
erUl  Co..  Inc..  Phlladelpbla.  Pa. 
William  Mazer.  President,  Hudson  Pulp 
tc  Paper  Corp..  New  Tork.  N.T.;  Josepb 
K.   McDowell,   President,   Servomation 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.:  George  R.  Mc- 
Coy, CJUU.,  McCoy  Sc  Harper,  Chicago, 
ni.;  Malcolm  McWhorter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,   Vldar    Corp..    Mt.    View,    Calif.; 
Paul    M.    Memer,    President,    Memer 
Lumber  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;   Sidney 
S.  Metzner,  Vice-President.  Maryland 
Metals,  Inc.,  Hagerstown.  Md.;  Sidney 
Meyer,  President.  Sidney  Meyer  Adver- 
tising. Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  J.  A.  Mlgel, 
Cbarlestown,    Rhode    Island;     Morris 
MUgram,     President,    Planned    Com- 
mtmlUes,  Inc.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.;  Leon 
Miller,  President,  United  Bindery.  Inc.. 
New    York.    N.Y.;    Sidney    M.    MlUer. 
President,  L.  V.  Myles.  Inc..  New  York. 
N.Y.;    Sol   Mlllman,    Owner,   National 
Monogram  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;   Harry 
E.  Milton  (Ret.),  Former  Pres.,  Milton 
Savez  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Maurice  F. 
Mogulescu,     President,     Designs     For 
Biulness,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Irwin 
Mobr,  Vice-President,  Wltte  Hardware 
Co^   St.   Louis,   Mo.;    Peter  B.   Moore, 
President,  LDJ,  Inc.,  Pblladelphla.  Pa.; 
David  A.  Morelnes,  President.  Triplex 
Mactilne  Tool  Corp.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.;   £meet  Morgan,  Preaident,  An- 
ttoch  Book  Plate  Co.,  YeUow  Springs, 
Ohio;   Marlln  W.  Morgan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Baltimore  Life  Ins.   Co.,   Balti- 
more, Md.;  Elliott  Morganstem,  Secre- 
txu7.   Nor   Jay   Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio; 
William  Morris,  Malibu,  Calif.;   Jacob 
M.  Moees,  General  Cotmsel,  Sun  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Am.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MwrlB   J.    Moskovltz,    President    Ched- 
MJM   Supermarkets,   Inc.,   New   York, 
K.T.;  Howard  H.  Murphy,  Bus.  Mgr. 
Afro-American.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Herb- 
ert L.  Myers,  President  Climax  Dental 
Supply   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.;    Jack 
Nadel.    President    Jack    Nadel.    Inc.. 
Culver  City.  Calif.;  L.  Melvln  Nelson. 
Hotel  Owner  North  Shore  Hotel  Co., 
Evanston,  ni.:   Nat  Newmark,  Presi- 
dent J.  Newmark  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Henry  E.  Nlles,  Chairman 
of  Board  Baltimore  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;   Martin  Oram.  President 
Cardwrlght,  Inc.,  RockvUle,  Md.;  Earl 
O.  Oabom,  Business  Exec.  New  York. 
N.Y.;  R.  Wilson  Oster,  FinancUl  Vlce- 
Pres.    U.S.   FideUty  &   Guaranty   Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Senlel  Ostrow,  Presi- 
dent Sealy  Mattress  Co.  of  S.  Calif., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  John  B.  Paine,  Jr., 
Trustee    Boston,     Mass.;     Stanley    I. 
Panltz,    President    Stanley    I.    Panltz. 
Inc.,    Baltimore,    Md.;     Augustln    H. 
Parker,   Chairman  of  the  Board  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wil- 
liam A.  Paaaano,  President  Williams  & 
Wllklns  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Harry  J. 
Patten,    Owner    Patton    Photography, 
Baltimore,    Md.;     Seymour    Pecarsky, 
Preaident  Decatur  Drugs,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.;    George    T.    Peck    New 
Tork.  N.T.;  John  Brtttaln  Pendergaat, 
Jr.,  Vice-Pres.  Southern  Crow  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Idles    Pennybacker,    President    Voltarc 
Tubes,  Inc.,  Fairfield.  Conn.;   Robert 
B.  Perry,  Preaident  Washington  Trust 
Co..  Westerly,  &J.;  Gerard  Plel,  Presi- 
dent   Sclenttflc    American.    Inc..   New 
York.  N.T.;  Stanley  K.  PUtt.  Preaident 
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Piatt.    Tschudy    ft    Co.,    Minneapolis, 
Minn.;    WllUam  M.  Plymat.  President 
Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insur.  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;   Prank  Pollatsek,  Exec. 
Director       Neighborhood       Cleaners 
Assoc..    New    York,    N.Y.;    Donald    S. 
Pratt.  Owner,  Donald  S.  Pratt  Green- 
houses,   Avondale.    Pa.;    Rolf    Quarck, 
President  Chemtan  Co.,  Inc.,  Exeter, 
N.H.;    William    O.    Raoul,    President 
Cavalier    Corp.,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.; 
Earl  S.  Rappaport,  C.L.U.  The  Rappa- 
port    Agency,     Chicago,     111.;     Eugene 
Rappaport,      CX.U.     The     Rappaport 
Agency,  Chicago,  Dl.;  Rodney  Rehfeld 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Stuart  Reiner.  Presi- 
dent Teca  Corp..  White  Plains,  N.Y.; 
Joseph      Rempell.      President      Grace 
Cleaners,    Brookljm,    N.Y.;    Delbert   E. 
Replogle,  Chairman  of  Board  Molecu- 
lar Dielectrics,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.J.;    L. 
Victor   Riches,   President   Riches  Re- 
search, Inc.,  Ijos  Altos,  Calif.;  Leon  P. 
Ried,  President   Rled   Heat.   &  Home 
Improve.  Co.,  Balttmore,  Md. 
Jack  Roberts,  Exec.  Vice-President,  Car- 
Bon/Roberts/Inc,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Dudley    Robinson.    President,    A.    R. 
Barnes  &  Co..  Skokle.   ni.;    Ralph  A. 
Rose.  Vice-President.  Turnpike  Press, 
Annandale,  Va.;  James  M.  Rosenblum. 
Louisville,  Ky.;   Robert  M.  Rothauser, 
President,  East  House  Enterprises.  Inc., 
N.Y.;  Florence  Rothauser,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,   East    House    Enterprises,    Inc., 
N.Y.;  Joel  Rothman,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Advance  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.; 
Joseph   Rous.   Preaident,   R.   J.   Rous. 
Inc.,  Chicago,   ni.;    Robert   H.   Rowes, 
Vice-President,     League    Ufe     Insur- 
ance Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;   Mel  Rubin, 
Chairman  of  Board.  Shaller-Rubln  Co., 
Inc..  New  York,  N.T.;  Richard  A.  Rus- 
sell. President,  Northeast  Leasing,  Inc.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  R.  D.  Russell.  Assoc.  Re- 
search Dir.,  Marathon  Oil  Company, 
Littleton,  Colo.;  Arnold  Sabaroff,  Vice- 
President.  Blaz  Sabaroff  &  Co..  Inc.,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  John  Saemann,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Erwln  A.  Salk,  President, 
Salk,  Ward  &  Salk,  Inc.;  F.  Porter  Sar- 
gent,   Owner,    Porter    Sargent    Pub., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Hracd  Saxenlan,  Presi- 
dent,     Hrand      Saxenlan      Associates, 
Concord,  Mass.;  Ezm  L.  Schacht,  Presi- 
dent,   Ughtguard    Elec.    Manuf.    Co., 
Houston,  Texas;    Edward   J.  Schadler, 
Partner,  American  Piano  Supply  Co., 
CUfton,  NJ.;  Philip  J.  Scharper,  Vice- 
President.  Sheed  St  Ward,  Inc..  N.Y., 
N.Y. 
Julius  Schatsky.  President.  J.  S.  Realty. 
Inc.,      Baltimore,      Md.;      Martin      L. 
Scheiner,    President,    Electronics    for 
Medicine,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  Jess 
G.     Schlffmann,     President,     Atlantic 
Furniture    Products    Co.,    Baltimore, 
Md.;    Harry   S.   Scott,    Jr.,    President. 
Harry  S.  Scott,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
William  Seitz,  Director,  N.Y.  School  of 
Drycleanlng,     N.Y.,    N.Y.;     Joseph     J. 
Seldin.  President,  Blythe-Pennlngton, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  John  W.  Seybold, 
President,  Rocappi,  Inc.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  Milton  G.  Shaller,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Joe.  R.  Shannon,  Clim.  of  Board,  Shan- 
non ft  Co.,  Houstoo,  Texas;  Myron  E. 
Sharpe,  President,  International   Arts 
ft   Science   Press,   White   Plains,   NY.: 
T.  Kite  Sharpless,  Vice-President,  Mar- 
keting, Technltrol  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Jack  8.  Sherman,  President,  Allied 
Trailers  Sales,  Inc.,  Brandywlne,  Md.; 
Malcolm     Sherman,     President.     Mai 
Sherman,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Robert 
Siegel,  President,  Arrow  Photo  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  B.  A.  Sllard, 
Dlr.  ft  ftet.  Pres.,  PHotovolt  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.T.;   Harold  Silverman,  Presi- 
dent,  Maid-Rite   Novelty   Corp.,    N.Y., 
N.Y.;   sot  Silverman,  President,  Bllbro 


Products  Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.T  ■ 
Charles  G.  Simpson,  Gen'l.  Mgr.,'phila' 
Gas  Works,  PhUa.,  Pa. 
Sidney     Slayton,     President,     Slay  ton 
Cleaners,  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Peter  Smith, 
Owner,  Petw  Smith,  Publishers,  Mag- 
nolia,  Mass.;    N.   L.   Smokier,   Builder 
Perndale.    Mich.;     Robert    J.    Snyder 
Lyntex  Corp.,  Rye.  N.T.;  Martin  Solow' 
President.   Solow-Wexton.   Inc.,    N.y' 
N.T.;    George    C.    Sparks,    President' 
Sparks  Corp.,  Harleysville,  Pa.;  William 
E.  Spavildlng,  Former,  Chm.  of  Board 
Houghton-Mlfflln   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.; 
George    Spencer,    Preeldent,    Observer 
Publishing    Co.,     Washington.    D.C.; 
Walter  A.  Splro,  Preeldent.  Lavensoii 
Bureau    of    Adv.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 
Armand  C.  Stalnaker,  St.  Louis.  Mo!; 
C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  President,  Stanley 
Consultants,    Inc..    Muscatine.    Iowa; 
Dale  I.  Steele.  President.  National  In- 
strument Lab..   Inc..   Rockvllie.  Md.; 
Robert  A.  Steinberg.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Equip.  Leasing  Corp.  of  Am.,  Inc.. 
Baltimore.     Md.;     Arthur     L.     Stern, 
Owner,   Arthur   L.   Stem   Co..   South 
Orange.  N.J.;   Robert  D.  Stem,  Exec. 
Vlce-Pres..  U.S.  Shoe  Corp..  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;    D.   Ian   Thiermarm.   President. 
Johnson  ft  Thlermann.  Inc..  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Lee  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, Vermont  American  Corp.,  Louls- 
vUle,  Ky. 
Donald  A.  Thompson,  President,  Arthur 
Thompson    &    Co..    Baltimore,    Md.; 
Susumu  Togaskal,   President,   Mutual 
Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Sid- 
ney   H.    Tomlinson,     Jr.,    Vice-Pres.. 
TomUnson  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point, 
N.C.;  Richard  Travis,  Partner,  TravU 
OU  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Hardy  W. 
Trolander.   President.   Yellow   Springs 
Instrument  Co.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio; 
Sidney  Unger,  President,  Kord  Manuf. 
Co.,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  A.  J.  Union,  Sec.  tc 
Vice-Pres.,    Union    Bros.,    Inc.,   Balti- 
more. Md.;  Robert  Vanderbeek.  Presi- 
dent.  League   Ufe   Ins.   Co..   Detroit. 
Mich.;    John    L.    VoUbrecht,    Owner. 
John  L.  Volbrecht  Co..  Chicago.  111.:  J. 
H.  Voorsanger.  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
Robert  B.  Wallace.  President,  Wallace 
By-Cross  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Doylestown. 
Pa.;  Ira  D.  Wallach,  President,  Gottes- 
man  ft  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Arthur  W. 
Wang,  President,  Hill  ft  Wang,  New 
Tork,  N.T.;   Robert  M.  Way,  Owner- 
Manager,  Robert  M.  Way  Greenhouse, 
Kennett  Sq.,  Pa.;  Irving  Weber,  Presl- 
dent,   Irving  Weber   Associates,  N.Y.. 
N.Y.;    R.    Wehmeyer,    General    Agent. 
Lincoln  Nat.  Life  Insur.  Co..  Denver. 
Colo. 
Herman  S.  Welnstein.  Owner.  Weinsteln 
Educational      Services.      Washington. 
D.C.;  Eugene  J.  Welsberg.  Exec.  Vlce- 
Pres..  Denver.  Colo.;  Bernard  S.  Weiss. 
Controller.  Glmbel  Bros..  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Milton  M.  Weiss,  Executive,  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y.;  Max  Wender.  President. 
Wender  Presses,   Inc.,   Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mack  R.  Wetmore.  President.  Wetmore 
ft  Co..  Houston.  Tex.;  Barclay  White. 
Chairman.  Barclay  White  Co..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Theodore  WllentB,  Treas- 
urer. Corinth  Brooks,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.Y.;   Harold  Wlllens.  President.  Fac- 
tory Equip,  ft  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;    Henry  J.  Wlneberg.  Evanston. 
m.;   Ellis  A.  Wohlner,  Staff  Actuary, 
League  Life  Insur.  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.: 
Thomas    Toseloff,    President.    A.    S. 
Barnes  ft  Co..  Inc..  Cranbury.  NJ.:  Floyd 
Tudelson.   Los   Angeles.    Calif.;    Louis 
Zemel.  Treasurer.  Powder  Hill  Ski  Area 
Cabana     Club,     Middlefleld,     Conn.; 
Arthur  L.  Zlgas.  Partner,  Wald  ft  Zlgas, 
New  Tork.  fTT-:  Wallace  ZQckermann. 
President.  Zuckermann  Barpslcbords. 
lac.  N?w  Tork.  ijt.Y. 
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Initially  this  letter  was  drafted  for  signa- 
ture only  by  executives  who  had  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  but 
Other  executives,  many  of  whom  had  served 
the  Government  In  other  capacities,  desired 
to  sign.  More  than  half  of  the  signers  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  a  group 
of  its  signers. 


A  PERMANENT  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  world  has  experienced  grave 
concern  during  these  past  few  days  as  a 
result  of  the  warfare  which  has  broken 
out  In  the  Middle  East. 

Hopefully,  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  agreeing  on  a  cease-fire  will 
yet  be  heeded  by  all  of  the  participants 
in  the  fighting  and  will  provide  some 
measure  of  time  in  which  to  mount  a  full 
diplomatic  campaign  to  secure  a  genuine 
and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East.  This  is  not  only  im- 
portant for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East,  but  it  is  also  Important  for  all  other 
nations  whose  interests  are  integrally  in- 
volved with  the  peace  and  progress  of 
that  historic  area  where  many  Eastern 
and  Western  civilizations  had  their 
origins  and  where  diverse  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  ideologies  meet  and 
all  too  frequently  clash. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  Security  Council's 
unanimous  action  In  adopting  a  cease- 
fire resolution.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
Israel  has  formally  announced  its  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  cease-fire  at  such 
time  as  the  Arab  countries  do  likewise. 
All  of  the  Middle  East  belligerents  should 
be  urged  to  act  quickly  to  conform  with 
the  cease-fire  resolution,  thus  ceasing 
their  battling  and  turning  their  energies 
and  resources  to  the  resolving  of  basic 
disagreements  in  a  more  constructive 
manner. 

At  this  moment,  it  is  apparent  that 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  may  have  suf- 
fered a  stunning  setback.  This  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  He  has  played  the  role  of 
troublemaker  in  the  Middle  East  far  too 
long,  and  his  bellicose  threats  and  bellig- 
erent actions  in  blockading  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  have  entitled  him  to  the  oblivion 
to  which,  hopefully,  his  own  people  may 
yet  soon  relegate  him.  One  may  sincere- 
ly regret,  however,  the  predicament  of 
some  of  the  lesser  Arab  nations  which 
were  misled  by  Nasser,  down  the  prim- 
rose path,  in  his  quest  for  personal  pow- 
er and  aggrandizement.  Nasser  has  often- 
times in  the  past  caused  trouble  among 
the  Arab  countries  themselves.  He  has 
repeatedly  played  footsie  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  has  displayed  his  contemptu- 
ous arrogance  toward  the  United  States, 
a  country  which  more  than  once  has 
played  the  Good  Samaritan  toward 
Egypt  and  its  people.  It  was  not  unchar- 
acteristic of  the  man,  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  the  war  into  a  possible 
worldwide  conflagration  by  spreading 
malicious  lies  about  the  intervention  of 
American  and  British  alrpower.  This  is 
a  desperate  attempt  to  explain  to  his  be- 
wildered people  the  stunning  setbacks 
visited  upon  the  Egyptian  armies  In  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  As  we  have  seen,  these 
charges  have  been  so  utterly  false  that 


even  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  shown 
no  disix)sition  to  repeat  them.  By  this 
trickery,  however,  Nasser  has  succeeded 
in  causing  other  Arab  nations,  such  as 
Lebanon,  with  heretofore  strong  friend- 
ship ties  to  our  country,  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  dlflBcult  to  make  predictions  as  to 
the  future  course  of  events  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  situation  Is  presently  fluid. 
However,  one  fact  is  clear:  the  longer 
hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  continue, 
the  more  dangerous  are  the  potentialities 
for  our  own  Nation,  We  must  continue  to 
pursue  every  diplomatic  effort  possible  to 
secure  the  peace,  and  we  must  also  con- 
tinue to  work  within  the  context  of  the 
United  Nations  where  possible.  Israel's 
willingness  to  accept  a  cease- Are  is  to  be 
commended,  but  she  cannot  be  expected 
to  stop  shooting  imtil  there  is  a  recipro- 
cal willingness  evidenced  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  followers. 

It  is  important,  meanwhile,  that  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  including 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  use  the 
utmost  caution  and  restraint  in  speech 
and  {u:tion  Involving  the  opposing  forces. 
They  must  also  use  their  Influence  in 
every  proper  way,  to  quickly  bring  an  end 
to  the  fighting. 

In  the  interest  of  future  world  peace, 
nonetheless.  It  must  be  recognized  by  all, 
that,  as  a  part  of  any  future  settlement 
of  differences  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
Israel's  right  of  free  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Th^n  must 
be  firmly  and  permanently  established, 
and  her  shipping  must  be  permanently 
secured  from  hostile  threat  and  attack 
by  her  Egyptian  neighbor,  who  has  open- 
ly avowed  her  destruction.  I  do  not  say, 
nor  do  I  imply,  that  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
such  settlement.  This  must  be  worked 
out  in  the  proper  forums  and  by  the 
proper  parties,  prominent  among  which 
are  the  present  belligerents  themselves. 
Once  and  for  all,  the  questions  of  in- 
ternational waters  must  be  resolved. 
Statements  which  simply  delay  a  solu- 
tion wUl  only  provide  the  seeds  for  a 
future  conflict  which  could  engulf  the 
great  powers  in  world  war  m. 

Past  agreements  under  which  Israel 
could  enjoy  passage  of  her  ships  through 
the  Suez  Canal  have  not  been  lived  up 
to.  and  Israel's  difficulties  In  commercial 
usage  of  the  waters  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Strait  of  Tlran  do  not  make  a 
pretty  record.  There  has  been  imdoubted 
abuse,  by  Egypt,  of  Israel's  rights  as  a 
sovereign  nation  to  enter  into  free  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  nations. 

From  1948,  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  permitted  ships  with  consignments 
to  Israel  to  travel  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Israel  only  following  Egyptian 
determination  that  the  cargo  was  ac- 
ceptable to  them  as  "nonstrategic." 
Under  such  a  policy,  a  shipment  of 
shirts,  for  example,  might  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  but  a  shipment  of  oil  surely 
would  not. 

Prom  1948  to  1956.  ships  sailing  for 
Israel  bearing  "nonstrategic  goods,"  as 
determined  by  the  Egyptians,  could  pass 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  Ships  with 
Israel-consigned  strategic  items  could 
not  pass. 
However,   from   1956  onward,   imder 


United  Nations  control,  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  has  been  open  to  shipments  to 
Israel  with  no  denial  of  free  access  to 
those  waters. 

To  emphasize:  Since  1948.  the  Suez 
Canal  has  been  closed  to  shipment  to 
Israel  except  those  shipments  which 
Egypt  predetermined  as  being,  under 
its  own  arbitrary  designation,  "non- 
strategic." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  con- 
trast to  Egypt's  Suez  Canal  policy,  in 
relation  to  Israel,  shown  by  the  policy  of 
Turkey  in  the  Straits  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Turkey's  policy  on  the  Bosporus  has  been 
an  open  one.  It  does  require  that  any 
warship  which  passes  through  the  wa- 
ters from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Black  Sea  provide  1  week's  notice  and  re- 
ceive Turkey's  clearance  for  passage  on 
a  certain  day.  This  was  the  case  recent- 
ly when  the  UJ3.SJI.  sent  ships  through 
just  last  week.  Turkey  publicized  this 
pending  passage  and  it  was  accom- 
plished without  hindrance.  But  Turkey 
does  not  deny  passage  to  ships  of  mari- 
time nations  in  the  manner  that  Egypt 
does  to  Israel  shipping  in  the  Suez 
Canal.  A  bit  of  history  is  of  interest  and 
importance  at  this  point. 

I  call  attention  to  the  convention  of 
October  29,  1888,  between  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  and  other  powers  respecting  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Maritime 
Canal.  That  convention,  entered  Into  by 
Turkey,  which  then  controlled  Egypt, 
stated: 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shaU  always  be 
free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of 
war,  without  distinction  of  flag. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Menzles,  of  Australia,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1956,  President  Nasser  him- 
self stated  that  in  nationalizing  the 
canal,  the  Government  of  Egypt,  "stated 
unequivocally  that  it  considers  itself 
bound  by  the  1888  convention  guarantee- 
ing the  freedom  of  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal." 

However,  as  events  have  shown.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  not  been  disposed  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1888  convention  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

While  the  United  Nations  must  be  the 
principal  fonun  in  which  these  delicate 
matters  are  dealt  with,  the  United  States 
should  not  shrink  from  its  responsibility 
as  a  nation  which  seeks  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace,  to  Insist,  once  the 
belligerents  have  stopped  fighting,  that 
the  full  rights  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
power  must  be  recognized  and  respected. 
As  a  sovereign  power,  Israel  has  a  right 
to  unrestricted  access  to  international 
waterways  for  her  shipping.  She  is  a 
sovereign  state  with  all  the  perquisites  of 
any  other  sovereign  state,  and  this  time 
she  must  be  guaranteed  the  integrity  and 
security  of  her  boundaries  and  the  free- 
dom of  her  ships  to  go  and  come  In  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

If  at  all  possible,  there  must  also  be  a 
feasible  and  workable  limitation  on  the 
conventional  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  her  part  in  establishing 
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such  a  limitation.  Hopefully,  too,  some 
headway  can  be  made  In  the  Arab  refugee 
problems,  which  have  long  been  the 
source  of  deep  irritation. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  Join  in 
the  hope  that,  although  dlfQcult  days  lie 
ahead,  the  worst  may  very  soon  be  in  the 
past,  as  far  as  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
cerned. Let  us  hope  that  out  of  the  pest 
few  dasrs  of  destructive  warfare  will 
emerge  a  new  and  enlightened  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  all  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  and  that  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  will  cooperate  in 
woiting  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  It 
must  be  a  true  peace  settlement  rather 
than  a  mere  truce,  and  only  a  Just  peace, 
which  recognizes  the  sovereignty  and  the 
rights  of  all  the  countries  involved,  can 
ever  be  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  convention  respecting 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Maritime 
Canal,  arrived  at  in  Constantinople  on 
October  29,  1888.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  letter  written  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  on  September  9,  1956,  to 
Prime  Minister  Menzies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

COMVKMTIOM  RKSPEdTNO  TRX  FBZB  NaVIOA- 
TION  OT  THK  STTEZ  MaUTIXZ  CaNAL,  CON- 
STANTIMOPLE,  OCTOBER  29,   1888  ^ 

Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Russia.  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
respecting  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Sue* 
Maritime  Canal 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  Ood, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress 
of  India;  Hla  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
King  of  Pnusla;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary:  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  In  His  Name  the  Queen  Regent  of 
the  Kingdom;  the  President  of  the  French 
RepubUc;  His  Majesty  the  Kmg  of  Italy;  Hla 
liiajeety  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.;  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  aU  the  Russlas;  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  being  desirous 
of  establlahlng,  by  a  Conventional  Act,  a 
definitive  syvtem  Intended  to  guarantee,  at 
all  times  and  to  all  the  Powers,  the  free  \ue 
of  the  Suea  Maritime  Caual,  and  thus  to  com- 
plete the  system  under  which  the  navigation 
of  this  canal  has  been  placed  by  the  Finnan 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  dated 
February  22,  1866  (2  ZUkad6,  1282),  and 
sanctioning  the  Concessions  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive,  have  appointed  as  their  plenl- 
potentUrtes,  to  wit: 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Em- 
press of  India,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  WU- 
11am  Arthur  White,  Her  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary; 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  Kmg  of 
Prussia,  His  ExceUency  Joseph  de  Radowltz. 
His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary; 

Hla  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic  King  of 
Hungary,  Hla  ExceUency  Baron  Henri  de 
Callca,  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plen^tentlazy: 


>  Ttanalatlon  by  the  Department  of  State 
from  the  French  text  m  BHUbH  and  Foreign 
State  Papen,  1887-1889,  vol.  79,  pp.  18-33. 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  In  His 
Name  the  Queen  Regent  at  the  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Miguel  Plorez  y  Garcia,  His  Charge  d'Af- 
f  aires; 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Hla 
Excellency  Gustave  XjouIs  liannes.  Count  de 
Montebello,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  France; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  His  Ex- 
cellency Baron  Albert  Hlanc,  His  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentituy; 

His  Majesty  the  King  ctf  the  Netherlands, 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  Mr.  Gustave 
Keun,  His  Charge  d'Affalres; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russlas, 
His  Excellency  Alexandra  de  N611dow,  His 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary; 

HlB  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans. 
Mehemmed  Said  Pasha,  His  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs; 

■Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles: — 

Art.  I.  The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shall  al- 
ways be  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce 
or  of  war,  without  distinction  of  nag. 

The  Canal  shall  never  be  subject  to  the 
exerclae  of  the  right  of  blockade. 

Art.  n.  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Fresh-Water  Canal  is  In- 
dispensable to  the  Maritime  Canal,  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  engagements  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive  towards  the  Universal  Suez 
Canal  Company  as  regards  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal;  which  engagements  are  stipulated  In 
a  Convention  dated  March  18,  18«3,  contain- 
ing a  preamble  and  four  Articles. 

They  undertake  not  to  laterf  ere  In  any  way 
with  security  of  that  Canal  and  Its  branches, 
the  working  of  which  shall  not  be  the  object 
of  any  attempt  at  obstruction. 

Art.  m.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
likewise  undertake  to  respect  the  equipment, 
establlshmentfi,  buildings  and  work  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  and  of  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal. 

Art.  rV.  The  Maritime  Canal  remaining 
open  in  time  of  war  as  a  free  passage,  even  to 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerents,  under  the 
terms  of  Article  I  of  the  present  Treaty,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  no  right 
of  war.  act  of  hostility  or  act  having  for  its 
purpose  to  interfere  with  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Canal,  shall  be  committed  in  the  Canal 
and  its  ports  of  access,  or  within  a  radius  of 
3  nautical  miles  from  those  ports,  even 
though  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  one 
of  the  belligerent  Powers. 


Letter   From   President   Nasser    to    Prime 
Minister  Menzies,  September  9  ■ 

Cairo. 
September  9,  1956. 
YovTR  Excellency  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September 
7,  1956  relating  to  the  meetings  held  between 
us  and  the  Committee  headed  by  you  and 
representing  18  of  the  Gcvernments  which 
participated  in  the  London  Conference  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  Your  Committee  will  recall  that 
during  those  meetings,  I  took  up  various 
basic  points  and  commented  upon  them. 

You  have  referred  to  the  18  Countries  as 
representing  over  90%  of  the  users  of  the 
Canal.  Beside  this  being  distinctly  a  statis- 
tical exaggeration,  our  understanding  of  the 
term  "users  of  the  Canal"  includes  those 
Countries  which,  even  though  they  have  no 
ships  passing  through  the  Canal,  use  the 
Canal  for  the  passage  of  the  bulk  of  their 
foreign  trade.  An  Ulustration  of  this  would 
be  such  Countries  as  Australia.  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan.  Further- 
more the  principle  of  sovereignty,  the  right 


1  Suez  Committee  Document  8C/D/3S. 


of  ownership  and  the  dignity  of  nations  are 
all  deeply  Involved  In  this  problem. 

At  least  in  appearance,  the  starting  point 
of  the  present  crisis  was  July  26,  1956  when, 
in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its  prerogatives,  the 
Government  of  Egypt  nationalized  the  Com- 
pany which  bore  the  name  of  "The  Universal 
Maritime  Company  of  the  Suez  Canal".  That 
the  Government  of  Egypt  was  fully  entitled 
to  nationalize  that  Egyptian  Company  can- 
not be  seriously  contested. 

In  nationalizing  that  Company  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  stated  unequivocally  that 
its  considers  itself  bound  by  the  1888  Con- 
vention guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal [.]  and  its  readiness 
to  give  full  and  equitable  compensation  to 
the  shareholders. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  what  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  much  I 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  Senator  Is  in- 
terested in  dealing  with  the  problem  and 
that  he  is  thoughtful  about  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nuances,  naturally  we  would 
have  different  views  of  finite  phases  of 
the  problem. 

We  simply  must  all  determine  that 
this  is  it.  We  have  had  it  and  we  can 
finally  do  something.  That  includes  the 
Palestinian  and  Arab  refugees  and  any 
of  the  nettling  problems  Involved  there. 

Israel  is  not  going  to  like  this.  We 
know  that.  There  are  some  things  that 
Israel  may  have  to  do  which  It  finds 
especially  distasteful,  especially  after 
such  an  enormous  victory  at  arms. 

We  must,  however,  bring  about  an  end 
to  this  situation,  if  we  can.  In  this  ter- 
ribly benighted  area  of  the  world  and 
put  that  area  of  the  world  on  a  more 
decent  ro£id. 

We  may  be  unable  to  do  this,  but  we 
certainly  should  not  sell  out  now  for 
small  potatoes,  as  we  had  to  do  in  1956 
and  1957.  We  have  had  the  taste  of  dust 
in  our  mouths  since  then.  We  are  the 
people  that  called  them  off. 

I  think  at  that  time  that  was  done 
with  some  understanding  that  it  had  to 
be  done.  President  Elsenhower  had  to 
carry  out  that  program.  However,  it 
worked  out  very  badly. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
and  so  many  other  Senators  have  a  deep 
feeling  on  the  matter  and  will  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  help. 

The  Israelites  have  surely  helped  us 
to  see  that  we  should  not  make  those 
mistakes  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks.  I  ap- 
preciate his  support  of  the  statement  I 
am  making. 

I  share  his  deep  feeling.  There  must 
be  a  peace  treaty  and  a  peace  settlement 
this  time,  and  not  a  mere  truce.  We  will 
have  to  reach  a  solution  once  and  for  all 
for  this  great  problem.  Otherwise,  It  will 
continue  to  plague  the  Middle  East  and 
the  world  and  threaten  to  engulf  our  own 
cotmtry  and  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  futiu-e  possible  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTITEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today, 
until  6  pjn.  Friday,  Jime  9, 1967,  all  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  file  reports  to- 
gether with  minority,  individual,  and 
supplemental  views,  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
224,  S.  1030.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1030) 
to  amend  further  section  1011  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  after  the  enacting  clause,  to 
strikeout: 

That  secUon  1011  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

And,  In  lieu  thereof  to  Insert: 

That  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  la  ftirther  amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  such 
material  shall  be  disseminated  in  the  United 
SUtee:  Provided,  That  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
maintain  a  complete  me  \n  the  English  lan- 
guage of  all  such  material  disseminated 
abroad  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  file  shall  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspecUon,  and  upon  request  shall  be 
available  to  Members  of  Congress." 

On  page  2.  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

Sbc.  2.  Section  101 1  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

And  on  page  3,  after  line  8,  to  strike 

out: 

(6)  la    sulMectlon     (d)     by    adding    the 

words   "heretofore   or   hereafter"'   after   the 

w»d«  "Foreign  currenclea",  by  striking  out 

after  June  30,  10B8,",  and  by  subeUtutlng 

the  word  "fimd"  for  "special  account". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(5)  By  striking  out  subsection   (d)    and 

InsertUig  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  Foreign  currencies  heretofore  or 
Hereafter  available  from  conversions  made 


pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  InformatlonAl 
media  guaranties  may  b«  sold.  In  accord- 
ance with  Treasxiry  Department  regula- 
tions, for  dollars  which  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund  and  shall  be  avaUable  for  pay- 
ments under  new  guaranties.  Such  curren- 
cies BhaU  be  available  only  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Congress  m  appropriation 
Acts." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

Sbc.  1.  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  such 
material  shall  be  disseminated  in  the  United 
States;  Provided,  That  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
maintain  a  complete  file  in  the  EngUsh 
language  of  all  such  material  disseminated 
abroad  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  file  shall  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  and  upon  request  shall  be 
available  to  Members  of  Congress." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1011  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  ",  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  of  investments  In  enterprises 
producing  or  distributing  informational 
media"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  con- 
vertibility to  dollars  of  foreign  currencies 
resulting  from  the  sale  or  licensing  abroad 
of  American  informational  and  educational 
materials  which  he  determines  to  be". 

(2)  By  changing  the  first  comma  of  the 
proviso  In  subsection  (a)  to  a  period  and 
striking  out  everything  thereafter. 

(3)  by  strikmg  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "There  la  hereby 
established  an  informational  media  guaranty 
fund  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
yenr  limitation  for  payments  under  Informa- 
tional media  guaranties.  The  fund  shall  con- 
sist of  all  dollar  amounts  available  for 
guaranties  hereunder  and  other  assets  on 
hand  and  hereafter  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  shall  assume  the  UablUties  and 
other  obligations  pertaining  thereto." 

(4)  By  strikmg  out  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Obligations  for 
guaranty  contracts  under  this  section  shall 
be  recorded  against  the  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  available  for  such  guaranty  con- 
tracts in  an  amount  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  contractual  liability  therefor." 

(5)  By  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof : 

"(d)  Foreign  currencies  heretofore  or 
hereafter  available  from  conversions  made 
pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  informational 
media  guaranties  may  be  sold,  In  accordance 
with  Treasury  Department  regulations,  for 
dollars  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  shall  be  available  for  payments  under 
new  guaranties.  Such  currencies  shall  be 
available  only  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
Congress  in  appropriation  Acts." 

(6)  By  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof : 

"The  Director  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  fees  for  the  issuance  of  guaranty  con- 
tracts, or  amendments  thereto,  and  all  fees 
collected  ahall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
shaU  be  available  for  payments  xmder  In- 
formational media  guaranties." 

(7)  By  striking  out  subsection  (g)  in  Its 
entirety  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (h ) 
as  subsection  (g). 

(8)  By  strikmg  out  the  newly  designated 
subsection  (g)(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 


amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
United  States  dcdlar  balance  of  the  fund  to 
$10,000,000  and  to  restore  any  impairment 
to  the  authorized  capital  of  the  fund." 

(8)  In  the  newly  designated  subsection 
(g)  (2)  by  BtrUOng  out  the  words  "and  in- 
terest accrued  on  notes"  and  substituting 
the  word  "fund"  for  "special  acocunt". 

(10)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
of  the  newly  designated  subsection  (g)(3) 
and  InserUng  m  Ueu  ttiereot: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  can- 
cel aU  notes  Issued  or  assumed  by  the  Direc- 
tor for  purposes  of  payments  under  Informa- 
tional media  guaranties,  and  sums  owing 
and  unpaid  thereon.  Including  Interest  to  the 
time  of  cancellation." 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    AM. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  12 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  Is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  ajn.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  jmd  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  12,  1967, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
June  6).  1967: 

IH  THK  NaVT 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Maurice  H.  Rlndskopf  Parker  B.  Armstrong 

James  D.  Ramage  Jack  M.  James 

William  E.  Kuntz  Michael  U.  Moore 

Daniel  K.  Weltzen-  WUllam  R.  McCIen- 

feld  don 

William  H.  House  Leo  B.  McCuddm 

Norbert  Franken-  Sam  H.  Moore 

berger  William  M.  Hamlsh 

Albert  H.  Clsmcy,  Jr.  Ijeslle  H.  SeU 

James  C.  Ijongino,  Jr.  Thomas  R.  McClellan 

vmcent  P.  Healey  Jamee  C.  Donaldaon, 
Allen  A.  Bergner  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Owen  TazeweU  T.  Shepard, 
Robert  R.  Crutch-  Jr. 

field  Kenneth  C.  Wallace 

Walter  D.  Oaddis  John  K.  Bellng 

Ralph  E.  Cook  George  C.  Talley,  Jr. 

David  P.  Welch  Shannon  D.  Cramer, 
Jerome  H.  King,  Jr.  Jr. 

Douglas  C.  Plate  Robert  E.  Adamson, 
Martin  D.  Caimody  Jr. 

William  J.  Moran  William  W.  Behrens. 
James  B.  Osbom  Jr. 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,   under   the   provisions   of   section 
9333(b),  title  10,  umted  States  Code. 

Klnevan.  Marcos  E.,  FR17625. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  mdi- 
cated.  under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  umted  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captains    (Medical) 

Dryden,  RlcMe  S.,  FV3164232. 

Lubm.  Arnold  N.,  PV3127368. 

Thorshov,  Jon  R.,  FV3164230. 

Torrance,  PhlUp  M.,  n,  FV312e791. 
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To  be  first  lieutenant  (Medical) 
Legett.  Jolin  A..  FV3187366. 

To  be  captains   (Dental) 

AsUinli,  James  T.,  FV308gi70. 
Oleaen,  Harold  P..  FV314a021. 
TDWXuend.  Herbert  K.,  Jr.,  FVS142044. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  (Dental) 

Altelgbt.  Laurence  W.,  FVS18743e. 

Gleaoon,  Robert  W.,  FV316443S. 

Jocbets,  CalTln  L.,  FV3 187973. 

Megela,  John,  Jr.,  PVSieeSOl. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provtslons  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Farce: 

To  be  major 
Johnson,  Hubert  D.,  Jr.,  FV409668. 

To  be  captains 
AbboU,  Donald  L.,  FV3036344. 
Ackerlund,  Walter  E.,  FV3086517. 
Ackermann,  Carl  A.,  FV3101088. 
Adams,  Marvin  A.,  FV220e684. 
Agnew,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  FV3102a26. 
Allen,  William  C,  Jr.,  FV30820e5. 
Alley,  James  R.,  FV3040121. 
Anderson,  George  O.,  PVS081908. 
Askew.  Glenn  W.,  Jr.,  FV30849ai. 
Aiikland,  Arne  O.,  FV3101411. 
Ayers,  Thonuts  C,  FVSOaaail. 
Babineaux,  Thayer  L.,  FV3054314. 
Bach,  Shirley  J.,  FV3060044. 
Baker,  CecU  R.,  VF3101181. 
Baker,  William  L.,  Jr.,  FVa211148. 
Ballard.  Willie  C,  FV3094816. 
Baltes,  Roland  H.,  FV3094549. 
Barbezat,  Donald  O.,  FV3094140. 
Barlow,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  FV3086011. 
Barney,  Joseph  P.,  PV2227047. 
Bamhart,  William  C,  FV3087071. 
Bartelt,  Donald  J.,  FV3093134. 
Bateman,  Hilton  L.,  FV3101346. 
Batton,  Leila  R.,  FV3101792. 
Baulcb,  William  N..  FV3 101396. 
Bayles,  James  E.,  PV3102177. 
Beatty.  Robert  J.,  FV3034917. 
Behnke,  Roland  F.,  FV3040662. 
Belanger,  Norbert  C,  FV3006914. 
Bennett,  Cyril  A..  FV3087179. 
Bennett,  Edgar  C,  FV2209461. 
Bennett,  Laverne  L.,  FV308aia6. 
Bennington.  Raymond  O.,  FV30949a5. 
Berkman.  William  A..  FV302a038. 
Berry,  Alan  B.,  FV3064496. 
Berry,  George  D.,  FV3102226. 
Bezyack,  Martin,  FV3094011. 
Binder,  John,  FVS082067. 
Blsgrove,  Donald  G.,  FV3026273. 
Blalock,  Gerald  D.,  FV3038699. 
Blankenshlp,  Hershal  E..  FV3096S8a. 
Block,  Thomas  A.,  FV3102167. 
Bohinc,  Stanley  A.,  FV3084669. 
Bowers,  Robert  N.,  FV30824e0. 
Bowling,  James  E.,  FV3082378. 
Bowman,  Emerson  W.,  FV3 101106. 
Bracken,  Gerald  C.  PV3041181. 
Broadbent.  Arthur,  Jr.,  FV3006377. 
Brock,  Alton  C,  FV30879oe. 
Brooks,  Prank  B.,  FV3082214. 
Broussard,  Whitney  J.,  FV3028056. 
Brown,  Charles  A.,  P^3031383. 
Brown,  Dwight  E.,  FV3086900. 
Broyles,  Gene  T.,  FV3101353. 
Bryant.  Jackie  D.,  FV30a0654. 
Bryant,  Lynwood  C,  FV308aai5. 
Buckenmaler,  Chester  C,  Jr..  FV30867ia. 
Bullock,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  PV3085457. 
Burchard,  Thomas  E.,  FV3082216. 
Burgess,  Donnie  W.,  FV3102101. 
Burnett,  James  R..  FV306gaa4. 
Canale,  Richard  A..  FV310ieil. 
Cantey,  John  A.,  Jr.,  PV3074447. 
Capone,  Frank,  FV308a217. 
Cason,  James  E.,  FV306ie60. 
Caton,  Philip  E.,  FV306g286. 
Clkotas,  Bronlus,  FV3086421. 
Claiborne,  Jerry  A.,  FV3088397. 


Clare,  Fred  E.,  FV304(^03. 

Clark,  Roy  D..  FV3101(J69. 
Clarke,  Gregory  A.,  FV5086952. 
Coleman,  Archie  B.,  PV3027720. 
Colllflower,  Lawtence  p.,  FV30a5314. 
Coughlln.  PrancU  J..  FV3101429. 
Cowan,  Kenneth  W„  FV2235518. 
Cowart,  Erwln  H.,  FV3101119. 
Cox,  Richard  E.,  FV2206892. 
Cupples,  Leland  J..  FVtl093651. 
Currie,  James  P.,  FT73094071. 
Dart,  Gerald  W.,  FV3064943. 
Daughtrey,  Robert  N.,  FV3056891. 
Davis,  Richard  C  FV30S0219. 
riavls,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  FV3 101208. 
Dealing,  Donald  W.,  PV30e4837. 
Deitz,  Donald  J.,  FV30B2438. 
Dejong,  Fred  H.,  FV30eai4a. 
Dejong,  John  E.,  FV3097712. 
Dennis,  Robert  N.,  FV8101358. 
Dennlson.  M.  Glenn,  FV3068834. 
Denson,  Hunter  E.,  Jr.,  rV3039448. 
Dminger,  Royal  K.,  PV8094745. 
Dobrowolski,  Robert  W.,  FV22059ai. 
Doylng,  John  C,  PV2aE5591. 
Dreher,  Rl<^ard  P.,  PVB093546. 
Dwyer,  Jerome  P.,  Jr..  FV308e778. 
Ebeltoft,  Allen  M.,  FV8082O97. 
Edberg,  Helmer  P..  FVJ082440. 
Edens,  Robert  H.,  PV3082380. 
Egbert,  Daniel  J.,  FV3102216. 
Elam.  Edward  T..  FV3082381. 
Epler,  Elmer  D.,  FV3031670. 
Eml,  Walter  A..  FV3081538. 
Evanoff,  Jon,  FV2237777. 
Evans.  Claire  J..  FV3 108141. 
Evans,  Hector  P.,  Jr.,  FV3101370. 
Evers.  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  FVS101625. 
Everson,  Dale  E.,  FV3081544. 
Ewlng,  John  R.,  FV3086938. 
Parley,  John  W..  Ill,  PV3020903. 
Fero,  Richard  O.,  FV3057727. 
Planlken,  Bevoly  C,  Jr.,  FV3082026. 
Pleisher,  John  C,  FV3082282. 
Pogg,  Norman  D.,  FV305e701. 
Possum.  David  K.,  FVJ082218. 
Pox,  James  E..  Sr,,  FVJ227786. 
Pox,  Terrance  M.,  FV3I01632. 
Frederick,  William  V.,  FV3052419. 
Prey,  Daniel  E.,  Jr..  FVS 102237. 
Fry,  Frederick  M.,  FV3 101365. 
Fuchs.  Leslie  E.,  FV3086326. 
Gale,  William  C,  PV30a5128. 
Gates,  Thomas  R.,  FV3067908. 
Gehlsen,  Barbara  J.,  FV3101795. 
Gerchman,  Carl  P.,  FV2219511. 
Glandolfl,  Antonio  V.,  f  V3087113. 
Giger,  Joachim  J.,  FV3101228. 
Gilbertson,  Richard  J.,  PV3082300. 
Giles,  George  W.,  FV3101515. 
GiUe,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  FV2210141. 
Giuliani,  Robert  L.,  PV8101809. 
Goggln,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  FV2204701. 
Goodman.  David  G..  FV3006892. 
Goolfiby,  John  K.,  FV2aD7034. 
Graham,  Ralph  T.,  PV3101232. 
Gray.  Jimmie  C,  FV2204506. 
Griffin,  Richard  C  FV3094937. 
Griffith,  Ruth  A.,  FV3101473. 
Guinn,  Charles  J.,  PV3095062. 
Gunderson,  Darrel  W.,  PV3082444. 
Gustafson,  Bernard  G..  PV2206553. 
Gustafson.  Kermlt  M.,  PV3081800. 
Gwlrtz,  Eugene  H.,  FV3034882. 
Haas.  William  C,  PV30»3654. 
Hake,  Alan  T.,  PV3082072. 
Hall,  Franklin  D.,  PV3065000. 
Hamaker,  Constance  E.,  FV3060511. 
Hamilton,  Leon  N.,  Jr.,  FV3101506. 
Hanmiar,  John  M.,  PV3p56709. 
Hansen,  Alfred  W.,  FV3081926. 
Hanson,  Paul  W..  FV3102232. 
Harkness,  Clarence  W.,  PV3101648. 
Hastings.  Robert  A.,  PV3082237. 
Hatch,  Thomas  N.,  PV3082404. 
Hatlestad,  Buryl  V.,  PV8082101. 
Hawk,  Duane  T.,  FV2211544. 
Hawkins.  Edgar  L..  FV2228218. 
Hayden,  Charles  R.,  FV8041174. 
Hayman,  Clyde  A.,  FV3082102. 
Helnrlch,  Raymond  D.,  PV3081999. 


Heltz,  Richard  H.,  FV3087963. 
Henry,  Roger  L..  PV3081964. 
Hensley.  Taf  t  N.,  FV30269ia. 
Kenwood,  Thomas  A.,  FV3082103. 
Herring,  Thomas  D.,  PV3082238. 
Hershey,  Terry  L.,  PV30S464fi. 
Hlbbs,  Ray,  Jr.,  FV3102108. 
Hlbechle,  WllUam  J.,  PV3101666. 
Hill,  William  C.  FV3101242. 
Hlllsman.  William  C,  FV312697a. 
Hines,  Walter  E.,  III,PV308703a. 
Hodge,  Donald  L.,  FV3060e34. 
Hollod,  Ronald  E..  FV3093657. 
Holman,  Paul  J.,  FV3101398. 
Holowka,  Orest,  FV3101216. 
Hood,  Arthur  C,  PV3082261. 
Hoon,  Bruce  R.,  PV3052619. 
Hope,  Delbert  E.,  FV3102109. 
Horlanopoulos,  Emmanuel,  FV3101661. 
Hosklns,  John  H..  FV3102196. 
Hosterman,  Robert  G.,  FV3071360. 
Howard,  Russell  G.,  m,  PV3093658. 
Hudson,  Gerald  E.,  FV3033942. 
Hurd,  Calvin  L.,  FV31O1604. 
Irish,  Donald  L.,  FV3082262. 
Irvin,  William  T.,  FVS  102247. 
Irwin.  Donald  E.,  FV308206o. 
Jackson,  Russell  N..  FV3101403. 
Jakus,  Lawrence  M.,  FV3082107. 
Janson,  Donald  G..  PV3023147. 
Jennings.  Gary  D.,  FV3025750. 
Jensen.  Renaldo  M..  FV3083559. 
Job.  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  FV22261S1. 
Johnson,  John  E.,  FV308a466. 
Johnson,  Odell  M..  FV3101231. 
Johnson.  Richard  K..  FV3082313. 
Johnson,  Richard  M.,  FV3082240. 
Johnson,  Robert  L..  FV30824e7. 
Johnston,  Bobby  J.,  FV3101669. 
Jones,  Donald  E.,  FV3098766. 
Jones,  James  A.,  FV3101342. 
Jones,  Lafayette  M..  Ill,  FV3103112. 
Jones.  Robert  M.,  FV2222549. 
Jones,  Theodore  W..  FV310125e. 
Jones.  Walter  G.,  FV3101261. 
Joyce,  Robert  T..  FV3042869. 
Jurasas.  Edward  R.,  FV3102170. 
Kearns,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  PV3085847. 
Keeney,  Richard  K.,  PV310170a. 
Keller,  Charles  E.,  FV3101410. 
Kelley.  Jerry  C.  FV3071988. 
Kelly,  Donald  R.,  FV3101263. 
Kelly.  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  FV3082314. 
Kerley,  David  N.,  PV2228055. 
Kessler,  Melvin  J.,  FV3101705. 
Kestler,  Joseph  D.,  FV30e2076. 
Klfler.  Thomas  G..  FV3087195. 
Klnch,  Lawrence  W..  PV3082220. 
King.  Jack  H.,  FV3101269. 
Knox.  Edward  L..  PV3082302. 
Kollas,  Samuel  H..  FV3101418. 
Krelpe.  Robert  R..  FV3082055. 
Kurtz.  William  M.,  FV3058067. 
Lafallle.  Leland  J..  rV3022087. 
Lasco.  Gerald  B.,  FV3029763. 
Latham.  Whltt  L..  PV3102113. 
Lauer,  Albert  T..  FV3101710. 
Leach,  Ray  D,.  FV3088276. 
Learmonth,  James  A..  FV3082332. 
Lee,  John  D..  FV2206559. 
Lehnert,  Richard  A..  FV3027891. 
Lemon,  Samuel  P.,  FV3081878. 
Lennon.  Prank  J..  FV3041547. 
Lerandeau,  Robert  P.,  PV2207543. 
Lesieutre,  Jean  M.,  FV3082029. 
Lewis,  Donald  A.,  PV3101267. 
Lewis,  Harold  L..  FV3101192. 
LiUey.  Robert  D..  rV3035407. 
Loucks,  George  B.,  FV3053859. 
Ludwlg,  Karl  T.,  PV3085528. 
Luna,  Donald  A.,  PV3102149. 
Lynch,  Robert  E.,  FV30224B1. 
Lynn,  Robert  S.,  FV3005900. 
Maddux.  Eugene  H.,  FV30934e8. 
Mahaffey.  Kenneth  E..  FV3093198. 
Mallnskl.  WlUlam  L.,  PV3084912. 
Manz,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  FV3093327. 
Marclnlak,  John  J.,  FV2304570. 
Martin,  John  D..  FV3101721. 
Maruca.  Ralph  J..  Jr.,  PV3086733. 
MavUe,  David  W.,  FV3005220. 
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Maxwell.  Joseph,  FV2204670. 

May,  Daniel  S.,  Jr.,  FV18672B8. 

Mayo,  Richard  G.,  FV3101301. 

McAndrews,  John  A.,  Jr.,  FV3082489. 

McCarron,  Thomas  J..  FV3086322. 

McCarvllle,  John  E.,  FV3082138. 

McNaughton,  Charles  R.,  PV3095078. 

McNeeley,  BiUie  W.,  FV3101270. 

Mercer,  Marvern  M.,  FV3066870. 

Meyer.  Richard  P.,  FV3082408. 

Meyer,  Rodger  T.,  FV3094650. 

Miles,  Donald  P..  FV3102238. 

Miller,  Jerry  P.,  FV3073141. 

Miller,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  FV3024594. 

Miller,  Russell  P.,  Jr..  PV30e217l. 

MlUs,  Calvin  E.,  PV3097937. 

Mllnes.  Eugene  S.,  rV3082316. 

Mitchell,  George  R..  FV3101528. 

Mitchell,  Morton  R.,  in,  PV3081930. 

Modlcut,  Joseph  S.,  FV3019125. 

Molina,  Ivan  A.,  FV3102231. 

Mongeau,  Albert  G.,  PV3093941. 

Moore,  Robert  W.,  p^3082372. 

Moore,  WUllam  E.,  FV3081761. 

Mullaly,  Robert  L.,  PV3039077. 

Muslck,  Allen  B.,  Jr..  FV3082409. 

Needliam,  Herbert  C,  FV3059143. 

Nelson.  Arlen  K..  PV3096418. 

Newell,  Thomas  C.  F73084281. 

Norrls,  James  D.,  FV3 101450. 

Novakovlc,  Michael.  FT?3052109. 

O'Connor,  Hugh  R..  FV2205939. 

O'Connor,  Richard  L..  F^3027179. 

O'Lear,  George  W.,  FV2205491. 

O'Reilly.  Patrick  E.,  FV3093553. 

Osborn.  Phillip  W.,  PV3102214. 

Otto,  Joseph,  IV.  FV3082360. 

Page,  Aaron.  FV3082082. 

Palmer,  Paul  T.,  FV30e2141. 

Parent.  Frederick  D.,  Jr.,  FV3101452. 

Parsons.  David  A.,  FV3101536. 

Patterson.  Arza  D.,  FV308S670. 

Pekarek,  Bert  E..  FV3039332. 

Pepe,  Paul  A..  FV3095266. 

Perkins,  Glendon  W.,  FV3101464. 

Peters,  Martin  E..  PV3056932. 

Peters.  Roger  A..  FV3101455. 

Pflleger,  David  H.,  PV3094430. 

Phillips,  Gregory  W.,  FV3 101458. 

Piatt,  Dean  R.,  PV3082144. 

PlUman,  Joseph  G.,  BV2216661. 

PlroU,  Theodore  A..  FV3082412. 

Poltorak,  Gerald  S.,  FV2206304. 

Powell,  Robert  L.,  FV308ig34. 

Prater,  Ronald  P.,  PV3055494. 
Pratt,  Brent  P.,  FV3101459. 
Quint,  Jerome  L.,  FV3058991. 
Rafloski.  Richard  J..  FV3009472. 
Randall,  William  V.,  PV2253048. 
Reed,  Charles  W.,  PV3052565. 
Held,  Robert  D.,  rV3102234. 
Rellly.  James  H..  FV3066407. 
Reynolds,  Edward  E.,  Jr  ,  FV3081981. 
Rice,  Norman  L.,  FV1908009. 
Richard  Newman  H.,  Jr..  PV3085714. 
Richards.  Don  T..  PV3007827. 
Richardson,  David  K.,  FV3081788. 
Richie,  Donald  J.,  rV3080057. 
Rider,  Fred  E..  FV3101466. 
Roach,  James  H.,  FV3101548. 
Roberts.  Franklin  D..  FV3082036. 
Robinson,  David  L.,  FV3102081. 
Rockett,  Alton  C,  Jr..  PV3016295. 
Rodriguez,  Charlie,  FV3101560. 
Rogers,  Edward  C,  PV3082266. 
Rogers.  Harry  K..  Jr.,  rV2217630. 
Boss.  Edwin  C.  PV3081789. 
Rosten,  Donald  L.,  FV3081790. 
Rountree,  William  W.,  in,  FV3 101470. 
Rung,  Richard  A.,  FV2234261. 
Rutan,  Richard  G.,  FV3102082. 
Ryan,  William  P..  Jr.,  FV3037309. 
Saltsman,  Leo  P..  FV3036859. 
Sanders,  James  W.,  FV3057696. 
Sassone,  Antonio  M.  R.  G.,  FV3082383. 
Satterwhite,  Thomas  H.,  PVa209842. 
Saunders,  Paul  A.,  Jr..  PV3102124. 
Schiller.  Scott  G.,  Jr.,  FV3082062. 
Schmenk.  Donald  L.,  FV3081881. 
Schneider,  Charles  A.,  FV6602739. 
Schofleld,  Donald  W.,  PV3 101558. 


Schuler,  John  W.,  PV3101751. 
Scott,  Thomas  W.,  FV30g5O16. 
Scrimshaw.  Roy  A.,  Jr..  FV31017S3. 
Scruton.  Dohald  M.,  FV2225331. 
Seeker,  Wlllia  S.,  Jr.,  Fy3082347. 
Semones,  Gary  I.,  FV3101562. 
Sharp,  Chllds  W.,  Jr.,  FV3005116. 
Sheedy,  John  D.,  FV3021899. 
Shehl,  Louis  W.,  FV3094861. 
Slilelds,  Floyd  M.,  FV3101203. 
Shook,  Howard  W..  FV3057816. 
Shortridge.  Richard  G..  FV3101485. 
Sllbernlck,  Kenneth  J.,  PV3102084. 
Slmcoe.  Leland  R.,  FV3101568. 
Simmons.  Sherwln  B.,  FV3102160. 
Simons.  Charles  B..  PV3049121. 
Sinclair,  John  S.,  FV310175e. 
Skinner,  Clarence  P.,  FV3101612. 
Skojec.  Paul  J.,  FV3101305. 
Sliffe,  Donald  A.,  FV3101306. 
Sloan.  Byron  E..  FV3081481. 
Spink,  William  A.,  FV3082118. 
Spring.  Holland  K..  Jr.,  FV3101768. 
Stanley.  Oliver  H..  FV3044404. 
Stark,  Joseph  M.,  FV3102128. 
Starnes,  Arthur  J.,  PV3085283. 
Staud,  John  J.,  Jr..  FV3082230. 
Steege.  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  FV3082057. 
Stelnmetz,  Lyle  R.,  FV2209567. 
Stejskal,  David  L.,  FV3086371. 
Stephens,  Wade  T.,  Jr.,  F^3101493. 
Stevens,  Dana.  Jr.,  FV22 19054. 
Stevenson,  Richard  C,  FV3095115. 
Stiles,  Roger  E.,  FV3049275. 
Stokes,  Johnny  A.,  Jr.,  FV2207821. 
Stouffer.  J.  P.,  FV3101760. 
Strauss.  Richard  E.,  FV3101494. 
Strickland,  Kenneth  P.,  Jr.,  PV3008647. 
Strlder.  James  W.  V.,  FV3102161. 
Strnad.  Charles  P.,  FV3081767. 
Stromatt,  Traebor  C.  FV3095050. 
Stroud,  Raleigh  E..  PV3101579. 
Sullivan.  Edwin  N.,  FV3102087. 
Swlney.  Joseph  A.,  FV3082231. 
Taylor.  Henry  J.,  FV3 101497. 
Taylor.  John  T..  FV3081043. 
Terrlll.  Thomas  P..  PV3101312. 
Thomas,  Donald  S..  FV3102201. 
Thomas,  George.  FV3069209. 
Thompson,  Victor  M..  FV2206538. 
Thompson.  Vincent  B.,  FV3025243. 
Tillotson,  Don  W..  FV3038449. 
Tlnsley.  Carl  O..  FV3082311. 
Todd.  Dean  G..  PV3037312. 
Treadaway,  Charles  B.,  PV3082120. 
Trecartln,  William.  FV3081906. 
Turner.  Jerry  W..  FV3101315. 
Usher,  Howard  C.  Jr..  PV3082161. 
Vail,  Carleton  H.,  Jr..  FV3081813. 
Vannest,   David  P..  FV3082038. 
Vellenga,  Curtis  J..  FV2223363. 
Venanzi,  Edward  G..  FV1937764. 
VlUlnes,  Leroy  C,  FV3085761. 
Volimar,   EmU   K.,  FV1912254. 
Volpel.  John  W.,  FV5507243. 
Wade,  Richard  A.,  FV3082271. 
Wade,  Richard  L.,  FV3037719. 
Waldron,  Charles  S.,  FV30931ia. 
Waldron,  Larry  D.,  FV3082427. 
Walker,  Charles  W.,  FV3095477. 
Wallace,  Donald  M..  FV3 102088. 
Wallace,   Ellis   E.,   FV3O83306. 
Wanek,  Prank  A..  FV3056680. 
Watklns,  Ralph  D..  PV3036454. 
Watson.  Richard  E.,  FV3101776. 
Weaver,  Samuel  R..  FV3082018. 
Weber,  Donald  J.,  FV3101590. 
Weekley.  Robert  A.,  FV3048863. 
Weeks.  Michael  W.,  FV3102130. 
Weers,  Richard  R..  FV3101591. 
Weldkamp,  Larry  L.,  FV3087400. 
Weigand,  John  C,  FV3082088. 
Welntraub,  Marvin.  FV2227965. 
Welshaar,  Loren  A.,  PV3 101780. 
Welker.  Fredrick  C,  II,  FV3102241. 
West,  James  C.  FV308fl270. 
Westmoreland,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  FV3101593. 
White.  Robert  H.,  FV3101783. 
Wiley,  James  R.,  FV3101595. 
Williams,  John  D.,  Jr.,  FV3026476. 
Williams.  Ronald  R.,  FV3082364. 


Wilson,  Frederic  W.,  FV3081883. 
Wilson.  John  B.,  FV3033926. 
Wolff,  Warren  A.,  FV3086645. 
Wright,  Ivan  C.  FV3087376. 
Wright,  Richard  W..  FV3082122. 
Yurkovlch,  Daniel  T.,  FV3081907. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Achey.  Dale  A.,  FV31 15626. 

Adamchak,  Thomas  C.  FV3107423. 

Ahlstedt.  Walter  K..  FV3107708. 

Alba.  Michael  S.,  FV3122578. 

Alexander,  Richard  A.,  FV3108235. 

Allen,  Maxie  W.,  FV3099763. 

Allison.  Kent  V.,  FV31 19492. 

Alisbrook,  John  W.,  Jr..  FV31 19279. 

Ambre,  WUllam  A.,  FV312a446. 

Anderson,  Carlton  E.,  FV3122447. 

Andrews,  Merle  P.,  FV31 16633. 

Anlbal,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  FV3ia2150. 

Arnold.  James  R..  FV3122449. 

Arnold.  Richard  W..  FV3121748. 

Amsdorff.  Alton  G.,  Jr.,  FV3120516. 

AsbUl,  Morris  W.,  Jr..  FV3118824. 

Ashby,  Lawrence  E.,  FVS  122663. 

Atteberry,  Glen  A.  T.  U..  PV3 115873. 

Austin.  William  P.,  UI,  FV3109060. 

Baggs,  John  T.,  Jr.,  FVS  107692. 

Bail.  Charles  E..  n,  PVS128148. 

Baker.  Charles  S..  FV3118782. 

Baker.  Donald  E.,  FV31 16703. 

Baker,  Earl  D.,  FV31 16704. 

Baker.  John  A..  FV3116706. 

Bassett.  Louis  C,  Jr.,  FV3116909. 

Bauer,  Richard  H.,  FVS  122584. 

Bayley.  Harry  P.,  FV3109228. 

Beamer.  Samuel  C,  FVS  123457. 
Bear,  Sherman  W.,  FVS  11 8428. 
Beatty,  James  P..  Jr.,  FV3107733. 
Beaumont,  Lincoln  S.,  Jr.,  FV3ia0834. 
Bell,  James  R.,  FVS108620. 
Bell.  Lee  D.,  FV3128235. 
Benedict.  Gtary  A.,  FV3116798. 
Berger,  James  R.,  FVS  119242. 
Berube,  Paul  J.,  FV3108788. 
Bewley,  Ronald  L.,  FV312264S. 
Bielstein,  John  C,  FV3065718. 
Bird,  Robert  E.,   PV3 121997. 
Blrk,  Peter  K.,  FVSliaOSa. 
Black,  Robert  E.,  FV3131137. 
Blakemore,  PhlUp  D.,  FV3ia258g. 
Bloomberg,   ElUot  L.,  FV8116672. 
Boldrlck,  Michael  R.,  FVS  130868. 
Bomn.    Marc   L.,   FV3108942. 
Boston,  Dennis  A.,  FVS  10779a. 
BosweU.  Homer  D..  FV31 16768. 
Brick,  John  E.,  FVS  108627. 
Bristol,  •^Ullam  E.,  FV3116613. 
Brodak,   John   W.,   FV3I08628. 
Brooks.  Ronald  B.,  FV3122361. 
Brooks,  wnuam  E.,  FV3120468. 
Brown,   Frank   D.,   FVS  107379. 
Bun  ten,  Edward  D.,  FV3 122362. 
Burgess,   Gerry  R.,  FV3128159. 
Burke,  BlUy  E.,  FV3121249. 
Burley,  Joseph  T.,  FV3108371. 
Burmeister,   Edwin,   FV31207S1. 
Burmelster,   GaU   M.,   FV3122114. 
Bushey,  James  W.,  FV3107123. 
Butcher,  StarUey  R.,  FV3iai263. 
Byrd,  William  B.,  Jr.,  FV3109105. 
Callaghan.  John  M.,  FV3122464. 
Callls.  WUllam  C,  FV3128607. 
Candray,  Arnold  J.,  FV3107693. 
Card  well.  Richard  L..  FVS  116896. 
CarlUe.  Billy  R..  FV3109478. 
Carpenter.   Philip   C,   PV3107873. 
Carter,  Charles  R.,  PVS107124. 
Carter,   Stephen  B.,  FV3108388. 
Carter,   WUllam   E.,   FV3118518. 
Casey.  William  E.,  Jr..  FV»121794. 
Cello,  Gregory  J.,  FV3116828. 
Chancellor,  James  J.,  FVS  128455. 
Chaney,   Eugene  S..  FV3130770. 
Chlng,  Thomas  T.  Y..  FV3120086. 
Chrisman.  Kenneth  L..  rV3120744. 
Clark,  Hurshal  S.,  FVS12a535. 
Claudy,  Philip  R.,  FVS108l5a. 
Clegg,  Donald  H..  FVS1169S4 
Clement.   Bryan   B..   FVS  128376. 
Cloud,   Rex  E..   FV3107950. 
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OoUe,  Don  C.  FVSiaaTlO. 
Cioleman,  Cooper  V..  FV3128467. 
Odeman.  Donald  F..  FV912aM8. 
OoUey,  Jack.  FVS1186M. 
Oomeau.  CbariM  L,  FVSU1360. 
ConneUy,  Peter  J..  FV8iai87a. 
Cooke.  Paul  M.  T.,  Jr»  FV8118844. 
Copley.  Don  W,  STh  FV8118848. 
Corley.  Tbonua  L.  FV8108a48. 
Coatantlno.  James  D..  FV31166M. 
Cote.  Ronald  A..  FVS10«114. 
Cottrell.  Lean  R^  PVai08671. 
Oouplazid.  Hoyt  D..  FV3iail07. 
Crawford,  Thomas  J.,  FV311686S. 
CreJMhaw.  Jerry  R.,  PV3122470. 
Crol88an<t,  liWoy  E.,  FVS 123471. 
Crone,  Oene  H..  FV3122368. 
Croes,  Frank  A.,  m.  FV3120S43. 
Crowder,  Philip  R.,  FV3 128303. 
CroweU,  Charles  C,  PV3 128597. 
Culp,  Aubrey  M.,  FV3108520. 
Cummlngs,  Melvyn  O..  FV3iai377. 
CummlngB.  Peter,  PV3107183. 
Currier,  Robert  D.,  PV3ia22ll. 
Currier,  Thomas  J.,  FV3107184. 
Custard,  Randal  D.  FVS  115844. 
Custls.  Joseph  E.,  FV3094040. 
Dahlmnn,  Jamee  O.  FV3096484. 
Darllngtoii,  Clare  R.,  FV3128638. 
Davenport,  CecU  O.,  PV3132383. 
Davis,  Richard  E.,  FV3 120757. 
Davlason,  Dean  C,  FVS  109333. 
Degen,  Thomas  E.  FV3108633. 
Delgado,  Joae  A..  FV31 18617. 
Deslueamatteonl,  DA.,  FV3109067. 
Dlnley,  Jamee  B..  n.  FVS  122371. 
Dodge,  William  R.,  FV3107249. 
DotsoD,  Patrick  S..  Jr.,  PV3120756. 
Dumas.  Charles  J.,  FV3iai460. 
Dunda.  Peter  P.,  FVS  121000. 
Dunker,  Edward  H.  M.,  FV3041637. 
Dunlap,  Royoe  E.,  FV31 18388. 
Earl,  Joseph  D.,  FV3127991. 
Eaaton,  Gary  N.,  FV3109481. 
Ebblnga.  Hwman  O..  FV3122170. 
Ebert,  James  J.,  FV3109163. 
Edwarda,  John  P.,  Jr.,  FV31204ei. 
Elkelbamer,  John  F.,  II,  FV3122171. 
Ellerts,  Richard  D.,  FV3127993. 
Eisenach,  Clifford  W.,  FV3122376. 
Bmlgholz,  Nicholas  W.,  FV3128306. 
England,  Don  L.,  FV31 17005. 
Epplg,  Carl  C,  FV3122250. 
Erta,  Thomas  F.,  FV31 16756. 
FMak,  William  A.,  FV3121298. 
Felghery,  Daniel  J.,  FV312124S. 
Ferguson,  Oordoa  S..  FV3123172. 
Fetter,  Jerry  A.,  FV8ia3661. 
Flnley,  Theodore  R.,  FVS  108000. 
Flanagan,  Buge  F..  Jr.,  FV3128386. 
Flowers,  Ronald  N.,  FV3108262. 
Flynt,  James  L.,  FV3107609. 
Pontana,  Charles  J.,  FV3122378. 
Forbee,  Lee  J.,  FV3108749. 
Ford,  James  P.,  FV3130T75. 
Foreback.  Raymond  L.,  FV3119469. 
Foreman,  Ailing  C,  FV3107610. 
Foreman,  Mary  J.,  FVS  120393. 
Fortmayer,  CarroU  J.,  FV3100888. 
Foster,  Duane  L.,  FV3107830. 
Franco,  OulUermo  A.,  FV3122081. 
Frasher.  Edgar  W..  FV31 18959. 
Freeman,  Harold  R.,  FV81 17010. 
FreUlno,  John  E..  FV3127896. 
Freshcom.  Frederick  L..  Jr..  FV3120T79. 
Oalstf,  Carl  E..  FV310OO46. 
Oallaecl,  Norman  Q.,  FV3122483. 
Oallegos,  Benito  H.,  FV3121256. 
Oash,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  FV310708S. 
Oassw,  Gordon  A.,  FV3107782. 
Oaston,  Thomas  D.,  FVS  119358. 
Gates,  Jsmes  L.,  FV8iaia67. 
Gates.  William  J.,  FV81074G9. 
Oawrllow,  Qeorge,  FV3100406. 
Glbbe,  Vann  B..  Jr.,  FVSia790a. 
Olrty,  Bverett  R..  FV3118587. 
CMst.  Tommy  E.,  FV810e484. 
Goodwin,  Lewis  R..  FV8118788. 
Graf,  Ronald  O.,  FVSiasaSfi. 
Grand,  Charles  A..  FV8ia0407. 
Granger,  Dennis  L.,  FV3ia0788. 


Oreenwell.  Jerome  E,  FV3108639. 
Oreer,  Charles  W.,  FV3120734. 
Gfrewe,  Gerald  H.,  PVS121557. 
Orlffln,  Arthur  M.,  FT310879g. 
Gross.  Philip  C.  FV31170ie. 
Gulbrandaen,  Robe  A.,  FVS  117017. 
Ouptm,  Roy  N.,  FV3I16818. 
Guthrldge,  Robert  B,  FV3118S22. 
Guy,  David  C,  FV3109397. 
Guzalak,  John  P.,  F^^106191. 
OwUllaxn,  Gecvge  W.,  FV3117018. 
Hakenen,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  FV3108446. 
Hamp,  Oarl  R.,  FV3130793. 
Handley,  Edwin  D.,  Jt.,  PV3 121525. 
Hanna,  Mark  A.,  FV3107550. 
Hansen,  Nell  P.  H.,  FV3iai356. 
Hara,  Tooru,  FV3107fl68. 
Hardman,  James  D.,  FV3 128651. 
Harmon,  David  S.,  FV3066177. 
Harper,  Rlchar  B.,  Jr„  PV3121841. 
Harris,  Frederick  B.,  FVS  109 176. 
Haug,  Gimter,  FV3iae841. 
Heck,  David  A.,  FV3100399. 
Heldlnger,  Karl  C,  FV3128552. 
Hendl,  Richard  G.,  FV3131312. 
Hendley,  Edwar  C.  Jr..  FV3107105. 
Henn,  Charles  L.,  FV3119460. 
Henrlchson,  Charl  H.,  FV3128394. 
Herrln,  BUyl  R..  FVS  118737. 
Hicks,  Jackson  L.,  FVS127910. 
Hodges,  Don  W.,  FV3107506. 
HoUoway,  Robert  J.,  rV31193«3. 
Hopkins,  CarroU  E.,  FV3120593. 
Hopkins,  Laymon  R.,  PV3121280. 
Horton,  WtUlam  R..  jr..  PV304l4ia. 
Hosford,  Gary  B.,  FBI121425. 
House,  Jerry  R.,  FV3flB0703. 
Howard,  Russell,  Jr.,  FVS  119200. 
Howell,  Thomas  H.,  FV3109402. 
Howen,  Robert  D.,  FVS  120801. 
Hufflnea,  Billy  W.,  FV8121488. 
Hugglns.  Hoyt  W.,  FV3120800. 
Humes,  Edward  E.,  FV3120916. 
Hunsicker,  David  E.,  PV3121552. 
Hyatt,  George  R.,  m.  FV3119051. 
HyeknudBen,  Carl.  Jr.,  PV3109131. 
Irwin.  Jon  K.,  P^312a696. 
Jacobson  Edwin  C,  PV3ia8008. 
Janlcke  Gerald  J.,  FV3128481. 
JenJclna,  Charles  W..  PV3108164. 
Jones,  Sanford  L.,  Jr.,  FV3127919. 
Justlana,  WiUlam  P.,  FV3122742. 
Kameen,  Anthony  J.,  FVS  107331. 
Kane.  Robert  W.,  FV3121574. 
Keegan,  Dennis  F.,  FV3128636. 
Kellum,  Ralph  C,  FV8121843. 
Kelly,  WlUred  L..  FV3121517. 
Kemp,  Jay  D..  FV3121527. 
Kennedy,  Jobn  E.,  FVS122083. 
Kerr,  Jamee  R.,  FVS  107258. 
Kline,  Norman  H.  G.,  FV3121584. 
Knight,  James  E.,  FV8107620. 
Knight,  Larry  D.,  FVS  128486. 
Knope,  Jobn  H.,  FV3a8348S. 
Koeppel,  Ronald  W.,  FVSiao846. 
Krahenbuhl,  David  W.,  PV3119431. 
KreiBlnger.  Robert  H.,  Jr..  FV312180e. 
Lambert.  Edgar  O.,  FV3121504. 
Lanier,  Eugene  B..  FVS  108613. 
Large,  Charles  C,  FV3108688. 
Large,  Robert  W.,  FV3106919. 
Im&w,  Richard  F.,  FV3118667. 
Lawrence,  David  J..  FV3128487. 
Layciak,  Stephen  G..  FV31282e8. 
Lazorchak,  Michael  P.,  FV31184e3. 
Lee,  James  A.,  PV3 108497. 
Leeser,  Leonard  C,  FVS  116749. 
Lefevre,  William  H..  FV3122511. 
Lett.  Hector  K.,  FVSU7044. 
Lewis,  WilUam  W.,  FV3120617. 
Linden,  Chad  Q..  FV3099469. 
Undley,  Theodore  T.,  FVS  105744. 
Lloyd.  Oarrlngton  M..  Jr..  FV31 17047. 
Lombardi,  Donato  A..  Jr..  FV312840a. 
Lommatzsch,  Jerry  C,  FV3iaa401. 
Lutkenhouse,  Joel  J..  FV3121846. 
Maney,  Joe  L..  FVS  122117. 
Manglna,  Joseph  A.,  FV3105709. 
Manley,  Patrick  J.,  FV3128024. 
Manske.  Charles  J..  FV3128683. 
Manuel,  Jerry  B.,  PV3128191 


Marland.  William  M.,  FV3122665. 
Marshall,  PhUllp  W.,  Jr.,  FV3122746. 
Martin,  James  E..  FVS119207. 
Martin,  Raymond  C,  FV3121637. 
Mathews.  Wllford  D..  Jr..  FV3117064. 
Maury.  James  R.,  FVS  122016. 
Maxey,  William  R.,  FV3107386. 
McCarson.  Tillman  D.,  Jr.,  FV31221S7. 
McCleery,  PhUlp  E.,  FV3121639. 
McCombs.  James  C,  FV3120835. 
McDonald.  James  R..  FV3ia8334. 
McGehee,  CharUe  B.,  FV3128491. 
McOonagle,  Joseph  T..  FV3108809. 
McOraw,  Thomas  F.,  FV3122239. 
McKay,  Hugh  G..  PV3120836. 
McKee.  Robert  C.  PV3 120837. 
McKlnley,  James  D..  FV31090a8. 
McLaughlin,  John  R..  FVS  109408. 
McLemore.  Colby  P.,  FV3ia8563. 
McMullln,  Melvln  C,  Jr..  FV3128026. 
McWllllama.  Stanl  W..  PV3107387. 
Meade,  Ted  A.,  FV312192S. 
Meehan.  DaUace  L.,  FVS121660. 
Melnhart,  Robert  R.,  FV3122806. 
Mennuti,  Edward  J.,  FV3128642. 
Meyer,  Roland  E.,  FV3107810. 
Jdlaskowskl.  Robert  P..  FV310847e. 
Miller.  Rlcbard  B..  FV3119213. 
Mltcbell.  Lyndon  B.,  n,  FV3121908. 
Moats  Wilton  B.,  Jr.,  FV312ie66. 
Monroe,  Michael  M.,  FV570e834. 
Montgomery,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  FV8119053. 
Moore.  James  T..  FV3128029. 
Moreland,  Huey  H.,  FVSlOSaai. 
Morrell.  Ralph  J..  FV3132468. 
Moss,  Howard  T.,  FV3106856. 
Muench.  David  L.,  FV3107609. 
Muhr,  WllUam  R.,  FV3099e43. 
Mulkey.  Bruce  K..  FV312ie60. 
Murray,  Robert  K..  FV3122281. 
Nagle,  Jotin  F..  FVSOSOaSl. 
Namenuk.  Boris  V.,  FV3121130. 
Nametb,  Mazie  S.,  FV3118310. 
Nanjo.  James  T..  FV3128409. 
Nesejt.  Charles  R.,  FVSia3636. 
Newton,  Murray  L.,  FVSiasSSO. 
Nobbs.  Robert  A.,  FV3118316. 
Noon,  Mllford  L.,  Jr..  FV3ia0860. 
Nordman,  Vernon  H.  D.,  FV3120861. 
Odom,  James  B.,  FV3128573. 
Oleary.  John  R.,  FV3107934. 
Oley,  Frank  A.,  Jr..  FVS1192es. 
Olsen,  Ben.  FVS  108854. 
Olsen,  John  P.,  FV3iaoe44. 
<yNeal,  Quentln  F..  Jr.,  FV3n83l9. 
Oslk.  Robert  J..  FV3121686. 
Paclno,  James  L..  FV3107238. 
Palladlno.  Oennaro.  FV3130868. 
Panka.  Bnerance  M.,  FV3061197. 
Pappadakis,  Constantlne  J.,  FV31183a4. 
Parlse,  Robert  D.,  FV3118593. 
Pass,  Ronald  I.,  FVS10ei6S. 
Pearson.  Kent  S..  FV3ia8339. 
Penas.  Clark  R..  FV3106575. 
Perkins.  Sheppard  E.,  Jr.,  FVSiai696. 
Perry,  Lawrence  R.,  FV8132699. 
Peters,  John  D.,  FV3128198. 
Pethtel,  Kermit  B.,  Jr..  FV3120876. 
PhlUlpe.  Henry  M.,  FV3105620. 
Plckard.  George  W..  FV3iai871. 
Pierre.  Elizabeth,  FV3iai37a. 
Plgnone,  Richard.  FV31 18337. 
Plnder,  Clark  8..  FV3107611. 
Plttman.  Kenneth  W.,  FV3iai375. 
Plate.  Gary  K.,  1^3130483. 
Pontl.  Robert  J..  FVS1OO340. 
Porter,  Carlos  A..  FV312068a. 
Postman,  Robert  J.,  FV3109082. 
Powell,  WUliam  S.  FV3128341. 
Price,  Donald  S.,  FV8131056. 
Price.  Karl  V..  FV3107513. 
Pyle,  Richard  A.,  FV3133a96. 
Rabom,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  FV3iaa860. 
RatUff,  Earl  R.,  FV3109463. 
Rede,  Hector,  FV3122532. 
Reeeer,  Robert  B.,  FVS  122747. 
Relnman,  Robert  A.,  FV3108887. 
Rex,  David  A.,  FVS  122300. 
Reynolds,  Bobby  D.,  FV3121787. 
Rlccio,  Louis  M.,  FV31 18502. 
Rich,  Gerald  P.,  FVS081641. 
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Rlchwlne.  Barton  W.,  Jr..  FV3121708. 
Rlos,  Robert  C,  FV3122536. 
Robinson,  Stephen  R..  FV3121400. 
Rogers,  Bruce  W..  FVS  108816. 
Rogers.  Harvey  W..  FV31 19084. 
Rogers.  James  R.,  FVS127946. 

Rohrbough,  Stephen  W.,  FV3118910. 
Rolka,  Thomas  A.,  FV3128664. 
Rosborough,  Donald  L..  FVS107847. 
Roswold,  Robert  C,  FVS120895. 
Rothrock,  Jamee  O..  FV31070g8. 
Boy,  Paul  B.,  FV3122198. 
Rubenson.  George  C.  Jr.,  FV3122541. 
Rtinkle.  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  FV3109S22. 
Rusbuldt.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  FV3120900. 
Russell.  Robert  B..  FV3107639. 
Salvadore.  Jobn  J..  FV3118613. 
Sampson,  Michael  D..  FV3116788. 
Sanchez,  Paul  M.,  FV3099840. 
Sanford.  Lash  G..  Jr.,  FV8109180. 
Sawyer,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  FV3096979. 
Scarbrough,  Leon  T.,  Jr.,  FV31071S4. 
Schmidt,  Kldon  ■.,  FV3ia8048. 
Schneider.  Marvin  L..  FV31189ia. 
Scott,  William  S..  FV3118840. 
Selbold,  Ronald  R.,  FV3120678. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
June  6),  1967: 

Dd>abtuknt  or  Coumekce 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Ik      TBX     BNVnOMMENTAI.      SCIENCZ      Bbivices 
AmCnOSTBATION 

The  nomlnatlonB  beginning  Terry  C.  de  la 
Moriniere,  to  be  Ueutenant,  and  ending  Den- 
nls  L.  Graves,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONcasssioNAi,  Rbcoks  on 
May  16.  1967. 

DSPAKmXNT  OF  Stati 

Covey  T.  OUver.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Lincoln 
Gordon. 

WUllam  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Benigno  C.  Hemandes.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plempo- 
tenUary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Paraguay,  vice  William  P.  Snow. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1, 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  Statee  of  America : 

James  E.  Hoofnagle,  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Weeterfleld,  Junior,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Bruce  M.  Lancaster,  of  Mississippi. 

Donald  L.  Woolf.  of  CaUfomla. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  2,  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Dr.  Donald  K.  Mclntyre,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  4.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary 
m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Thomas  T.  Turqman,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Kenneth  AUen  Hartung,  of  New  York. 

Robert  WllUam  Smith,  of  CaUfomla. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  6,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

WUbur  I.  Wright,  of  Michigan. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 


also  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

WllUam  T.  Breer.  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  a  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Sandra  L.  Vogelgeeang,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Wat  T.  Cluverlus  IV,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Foley,  of  Arizona. 

Peter  Edward  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  E.  McNamara,  of  New  York. 

L.  Ivar  Nelson,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  E.  O'Connor,  of  Ohio. 

James  L.  RuseeU,  of  California. 

Roger  S.  RuaseU,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  D.  Sternberg,  of  New  York. 

George  E.  Tuttle,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Watklns.  of  Louisiana. 

CurUn  Wlnsor,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  C.  Wolf,  of  New  Mexico. 

Toby  T.  Zettler,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  oflleera 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretarlaa 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Ward  Davis  Barmon,  of  New  York. 

WUIiam  J.  A.  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  M.  Bash,  of  Oklahoma. 

Martin  D.  Brannlng.  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Joan  E.  Broelus,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  B.  Corey,  of  Michigan. 

Stanley  T.  Escudero.  of  Florida. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Feeney,  of  Maaaachuaetti. 

Robert  S.  Gelbard.  of  New  York. 

MlBs  Stephanie  K.  Gerard,  of  PennsylvanlA. 

Miss  Natalie  W.  Hull,  of  Georgia. 

Roger  A.  Long,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Anthony  Love,  of  New  Jersey. 

Roger  A.  McOulre,  of  Ohio. 

Gary  R.  Nank.  of  Ohio. 

Harold  T.  Nelson.  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 

WlUlam  H.  Poole,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  C.  Reis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Robbins,  of  nilnols. 

Basin  Scarlls.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

E.  Michael  Southwlck.  of  California. 

Lawrence  M.  Tbcmas,  of  TennesBee. 

Robert  A.  Tsukayama,  of  Hawaii. 

Miss  Carol  E.  WUder,  of  Georgia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa: 

Joseph  A.  Mlnott.  Jr..  of  Oregon. 

PbUlp  F.  O'Connor,  of  the  Dlstriet  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  Ot 
America: 

Barry  E.  BaUow,  of  California. 

Donald  G.  Besom,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 

Stanton  H.  Burnett,  of  New  York. 

William  E.  Cavan,  of  CaUfomla. 

Joseph  A.  Dl  Stefano,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jack  J.  Fieldhouse.  of  Maryland. 

Alan  L.  GUbert.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

John  Hoare  Kerr,  of  West  Virginia. 

Warren  T.  Lutz,  of  New  York. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

Duncan  N.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Conrad  S.  Spohnholz,  of  Indiana. 

Angus  MacLean  Thuermer,  of  Virginia. 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  S.  Welch,  of  Maryland. 

Giro  N.  Whlted.  of  California. 

Herman  Zlvetz,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Bruno  B.  A.  Luzeatto,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  «nn«i»i» 
officers  of  the  United  Statee  of  America: 

Miss  Mary  J.  Ahlnt,  of  CallfonUa. 

Harry  M.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
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Paul  If.  Hooper,  of  Tezaa. 
John  r.  Howley,  of  New  Tork. 
Qeorge  B.  KeUenbofen.  of  Callfomla. 
Mias  Grace  E.  Mentag,  of  Indiana. 
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Miss  Diana  E.  Morris,  of  Florida. 
Mlas  Patricia  M.  Parrlah,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Nancy  J.  Ruckert,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Wendy  Anne  Sldener,  of  New  York. 


Miss  Barbara  Smith,  of  Oregon. 
Howard  P.  WllUama,  of  Georgia. 
George  E.  Wilson,  of  Michigan. 
Vincent  P.  Wolff,  of  Florida. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Uryes  Uoited  State*  To  Sapport  Perma- 
nent Solution*  for  Permanent  I*rael- 
Arab  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
outbreak  of  violence  in  the  Mideast  has 
been  most  disturbing,  there  are  definite 
indications  today  that  many  of  the  causes 
of  this  outbreak  may  now  be  removed. 

The  existence  of  a  viable  State  of  Israel 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  fully  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
demonstrated  progress  which  may  serve 
as  an  example  for  many  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Mideast,  I 
had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Arab-Israel  relations  with  a  number  of 
persons  in  Israel  as  well  as  in  neighbor- 
ing Jordan.  It  appeared  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  Jordanian  population 
is  ready  to  recognize  the  permanent  sta- 
tus of  Israel  and  to  develop  long-range 
and  cordial  relations  of  mutual  respect. 

It  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem for  us  to  acquiesce  In  any  temporary 
or  makeshift  arrangements  which  would 
leave  unsolved  problems  in  the  Mideast 
area.  This  view  also  applies  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Certainly, 
complete  access  to  these  waters  must  be 
granted  to  the  State  of  Israel  without 
any  restrictions. 

The  awkward  and  anomalous  action 
which  has  permitted  access  to  Israel 
through  Jordan  but  has  prevented  pas- 
sage to  Jordan  from  Israel  is  another 
objectionable  condition  which  our  Na- 
tion must  help  to  resolve  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

While  the  action  of  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  in  withdrawing  UJJ.  Emer- 
gency Forces  from  Egypt  was  precipitate 
and  ill  advised,  the  attitudes  displayed 
more  recently  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  suggest  a 
strong  desire  for  multinational  coopera- 
tion in  behalf  of  permanent  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  &(lddle  East.  We 
must,  by  all  means  possible,  encourage 
such  multinational  cooperation  and  ac- 
tion. This  In  turn  can  provide  the  es- 
sential element  of  permanence  to  the 
Middle  East  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  loyal  and  dedicated 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  residing 
in  the  12th  District  of  Illinois  as  well  as 
countless  thousands  who  recognize  the 
Justice  of  the  mission  and  the  cause  of 
the  State  of  Israel  have  expressed  their 
concern  for  this  young  state  and  its  fu- 


ture. The  concern  thus  expressed  has 
been  both  reasonable  and  objective,  and 
I  have  been  greatly  Jisslsted  in  recent 
days  by  numerous  communications  and 
individual  conferences  with  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  am  grateful  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  am  proud  to  have  provided 
support  and  cooperation  In  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  imder 
the  steady  hand  and  wise  guidance  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  Af- 
fairs Lucius  Battle,  we  may  help  the 
State  of  Israel  to  achieve  Its  goals  of  an 
honorable  peace  together  with  the  rec- 
ognition and  respect  to  which  a  sover- 
eign nation  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  watch  the  progress 
of  events  during  these  coming  days  and 
will  stand  ready  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  appropriate  decisionmaking  of  our 
executive  department. 


European    Christian    Oemocratic    Youth 
RepresentatiTes  Vi*il  Nation's  Capital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing several  leaders  of  European  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Youth  organizations. 
The  young  political  leaders'  visit  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders,  and  was,  In  my  opinion,  most 
profitable  and  enlightening  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  exchange  of  questions  and  an- 
swers covered  subjects  currently  affect- 
ing the  entire  world,  as  well  as  Individual 
countries  and  cities.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion focused  on  the  United  States, 
about  which  these  young  persons  were 
already  very  knowledgeable. 

They  Included:  Fritz  Koenig,  Kurt 
Soro  and  Walter  Helnalnger,  of  Austria: 
Willy  Laevaert  and  Leo  Teugels,  of  Bel- 
gium; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Colraton,  of 
France:  Lothar  Kraft,  of  Germany;  Jean 
Spautz  of  Luxembourg;  Plet  Van  Engelen 
and  Rob  Vermaas,  of  The  Netherlands: 
Angelo  Sferrazza,  Alfredo  De  Pol,  L. 
Paragul,  Miss  Gabriella  Genlola,  and 
Mrs.  Franca  Fagotti,  of  Italy;  and  San- 
tiago GuiUon,  also  of  Prance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
both  the  American  Council  of  Young  Po- 
litical Leaders  and  the  young  persons  I 
met  with  here  for  the  valuable,  encourag- 
ing work  they  are  doinf .  I  know  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 


[Mr.  Brock]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]— who 
also  met  with  the  group — feel  the  same 
way. 


Israel  Struck  Blow  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kalei- 
doscope of  events  in  the  past  week  in  the 
Mideast  finds  many  of  us  without  com- 
plete facts. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however:  the  Israel 
forces  accomplished  the  seeming  impos- 
sible, and  in  doing  It  alone,  struck  a  great 
blow  for  freedom,  not  only  for  Israel,  but 
for  the  entire  world. 

My  thoughts  are  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  constituent  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

Jttne  8.  1967. 
Mr.  Altrei)  W.  Levt, 

President,  Huntington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Huntington,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Levy:  I  waa  very  pleased  that  you 
and  Mr.  Kaufman  were  able  to  vlBlt  with  me 
at  my  Washington  office  today  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  Mld-Eaat  generally,  and  Is- 
rael In  particular,  as  weU  as  the  Important 
part  which  America  must,  and  I  am  sure, 
will  play  m  protecting  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity and  International  rights  of  this  valiant 
little  country  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  moved 
swiftly,  and  our  early  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions have  turned  to  admiration  and  pride 
In  the  historic  nUUtary  victories  of  an  op- 
pressed, outnumbered,  but  courageous  little 
nation. 

In  the  p&Bt  several  years,  America's  Middle 
East  policy  has  been  steeped  in  paradox.  We 
have  given  245  million  dollars  in  military  aid 
to  the  Arab  nations — but  not  with  my  vote! 
We  have  fed  Nasser's  armies  with  U.S.  tax 
subsidized  wheat — but  not  with  my  vote! 
We  gave  9  billion  dollars  in  aid  to  ungrateful 
India  to  see  her  turn  her  back  on  Israel  and 
the  United  States. 

And  the  day  before  hostilities  began. 
Americans  with  V.S.  Jet  aircraft  were  train- 
ing Jordan's  pilots. 

The  inconsistency  and  wishy-washy  se- 
mantic flip-flop  from  "neutral"  to  "inter- 
ested belUgereVit"  was  a  most  unsatisfactory 
dlplom.itlc  posture  for  a  country  pledged  to 
stem  aggression  and  stand  for  freedom.  How 
much  In  contrast  have  been  the  stately  and 
confident  pronouncements  by  Abba  Eban. 

It  is  time  for  our  Government  and  all 
Americans  to  rally  behind  the  Israeli,  who 
have  accomplished  more  in  one  week  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  check  the  advance 
of  Fascist  and  Communist  aggression  than 
most  nations  In  a  generation. 

I  opposed  American  intervention  In  the 
1956  Suez  Crisis  and  Its  policy  of  roll-back, 
and  do  hope  our  Government  this  time  will 
do  all  possible  to  use  these  great  military 
victories  as  a  base  for  negotiation  for  a  last- 
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with  kindest  regards,  i^t  aircS?^;.^^^^^^  di^atched  proved  the  quality  of  life  toW  com- 

smcereiy  yours,  nV^l™"'^^^^^'  ^'"^'  """^  "™°''  ™*^*y-  She  is  an  inspiration  to  oSSs 

JAMES  R.  GBovKE,  Jr.,  in  vast  numbcrs.  because  she  practices  each  dS  SS? 

Representative  in  congress.           In   Cairo   3   years   ago.   a   concerted  Christian  prlnc^X  SSk  ffisSfiS 

strategy  for  the  destruction  of  Israel  theyomS^^^^^^^^^^ 

^—^-^-^  was   devised.   These   bitter  seeds  have  Mr.  Speaker  I  know  that  mv  r«ii«i«,— 

It  1.  my  opinion  that  .hen  these  ho.-  Sie^Slh^S,      °*"  "^  "" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  tillties  come  to  an  end  the  United  States 

or  m^t  ^^^  the  lead  In  mobilirfng  an  in-  

unM    DirUADH  n    m^adtuv  tfrnatlonal  effort  to  create  viable  hi- 

HUn.  KltflAKU  U.  mctAKlHT  strumentalltles  for  a  stable  Middle  East  RetalU  of  Public  ObteioA  S«rv^  ta  »lrf 

OF  NEW  TORK  PCBcc  and  to  establish  the  principle  of  -        nT^"  ^«Tey  m  2ltt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' Wcdom  of  international  titers  in  the  Texas  District 

Thursday   June  8   isg?  *^-  ^  cease-fire  will  be  meaningless             

inursaay.  June  8,  1967  unless  it  includes  the  requirement  of  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  J^r.  Speaker,  tonight,  peace  negotiations.  Israel  cannot  bar-  or 

in  my  home  town  of  Buffalo,  a  large  turn-  gain  away  her  rights  without  assurances  UnM    n    r    CICUCH 

out  of  persons  of  all  faiths  Is  expected  of  security.  nun.  u.  L.  riotlLK 

at  a  special  service  of  concern  for  the  This  great  Nation,  dedicated  to  peace  °'  tkxas 

State  of  Israel  in  Temple  Beth  Zion,  an  and  law,  must  be  in  the  forefront  in  °*  "^^^  house  op  representatives 

exciting  new  architectural  masterpiece.  creating  the  conditions  which  will  make  Thursday   J unt-  ft    iqri 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Con-  direct  peace  negotlaUons  possible  ,,     t^to^^^^ 

gress  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ~"'  ^^^^^^^  ^^-  Speaker,  I  recently 

to  negotiate  a  contract  for  the  military  ^— ^^^— —     ,  ^°*  questionnaires   to  all   the  people 

services  of  Israel's  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan  whose  names  appeared  on  the  1966  poll 

when,  as  seems  certain,  he  soon  winds  m-.—    •*    1    ^  ^  ^  **^  district  I  represent.  The  le- 

up  his  current  assignment.  nurfaente  Justice  sponses  were  most  gratifying.  Repllea 

But  I  will  histead  take  time  to  express             ,  were  received  from  about  20  percent. 

my  views  on  the  situation  In  the  Middle  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^^Ich  I  understand  is  an  unusually  Mgh 

East— past,  present,  and  future.  <>»  ™'*°  °'  returns.  It  is  believed  the  results 

Aggression    against   Israel   began   20  HON    fHARI  F<;  II    WII  CnM  represent  a  fairly  accurate  cross  section 

years  ago  when  the  Arab  world  set  out  i-fiAALM  n.   niLMjn  of  public  opinion  on  the  topics  covered, 

to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  United  Nations  °''  "^^omha  I  am  indebted  to  my  constituents  for 

and  destroy  the  newly  authorized  State.  '°^  '^"^^  house  op  representatives  making  this  survey  such  a  success.  The 

Against  the  expressed  decision  of  the  Thursday,  June  8  1967  returns  included  thousands  of  interesting 

world    body,    the    seven    Arab    States  Mr     CHArlks    w     umjaA^M     i^,  ^?    ^^^V^'^^  comments  on  a  variety 

launched  a  broad  attack  on  the  Jewish  s^Siu^rr^^^.  »r«f  J^^   '^  ^-  /   ^^^IT"^'   ^^   ^^P^   *™   "^der- 

communities  In  the  Holy  Land.  Only  a  ote-       '  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^"  Q^"  standably  concerned  about  the  constant 

stout  and  noble  defense  thwarted  their  growth  of  big  government  in  Washing. 

plan.  He  is  a  good  man  ...  and  a  true  ChrUtlan  M>n  at  the  expense  of  local  self-govem- 

An  armistice  was  rushed  through  when  "^^"^  ^^^  °^  *'^-  ™®"*  ""^^  ^"^*  some  brakes  applied. 

the  Arab  armies  were  In  hasty  retreat,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  f  The  questions  and  the  results  of  the 

but  It  never  matured  Into  a  treaty.  The  whom  that  immortal  passage  describes  '*'>^*"on 'oUow : 

pressure  off,  the  Arab  States  balked  at  perfectly.  i-  Vietnam.  Which  course  do  you  favor  in 

accepting  the  status  quo.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Justice,  who  resides  ^'^*'^*^'  (Choose  one— a.  b,  or  c). 

the  great  powers  did  not  frankly  face  up  at  4300  South  Kenwood  Avenue  In  Los  Percent 

to  the  Issue.  Arab  plans  for  vengeance  Angeles,  has  made  an  outstanding  con-  t  ^"^^"''ai    6.5 

were  discounted  as  domestic  propaganda,  tributlon  to  her  community.  State  and  whatever  miutary  action  that 
Arab  arms  purchases  were  increased  and  Nation,  and  therefore  deserves  our  'com-  ^^L  Jl^^**^  *°  achieve  a  de- 
accepted  under  the  guise  of  bringing  sta-  mendation.  o  k«.d  ,m  n~«7;  ™m".; V ^* 

t""?."^  *f.^  T^-  '^^^^^^  ^'"^^  «-  Marguerite  Justice,  whose  husband  1.         ^^o^  ^^noiJ^STco'^^^ 

tended  to  the  Arab  States  without  com-  with  the  Northrop  Corp..  In  Hawthorne,            wiu  negotiate g  7 

palling  them  to  Integrate  Into  their  econ-  Calif.,  Is  a  prominent  member  of  the  con-         (Note.— a  few  of  the  answers  suggested  a 

omles  those  Arabs  who  had  taken  flight  gregatlon     of     St.     Mark's     Methodist  <=*s^*i°Q  ot  bombing  in  North  Vletoani.) 

**^rfi?  '^^v     .  .  Church  In  Los  Angeles.  In  July  1965,  Mrs.        2.  inflauon.  in  flghung  imuaon  which  of 

Encouraged  by  international  indecl-  Justice  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  ^^e  following  do  you  consider  more  desirable? 

sion,  the  Arabs  began  to  organize  ter-  church's  youth  fellowship  program  Be-                                                            P«-«m* 

rorist    infiltration    of    Israel.    War    was  cause  of  her  leadership,  St.  Mark's  today  »   A    6-percent    incrvase    in     income 

PJf"2fd-  Russian  arms  were  built  up  in  provides  a  vitally  significant  program  of            ***« e  4 

the  Sinai  Peninsula.  In  1956,  Israel  de-  activities  for  the  young  people  of  Wash-  *'   *  reduction  m  nondefense  spend- 

fended  its  very  existence  during   the  ington  and  Mornlngslde  High  Schools           ^°^   - »ii 

blna^^campaign.  In  an  era  when  so  few  young  people  are        3.  social  security.  Do  you  favor  increasing 

ner  swiit  victory  offered   the  world  exposed  to  sensitive  adult  advice  and  Social  security  taxes  in  order  to  provide  m- 

anotner  chance  to  face  the  larger  issues,  guidance,  Mrs.  Justice  has  sought  to  fill  '^''^ased  social  security  benefits? 

^i,i!i^t  ^®™   '"****•   "^^   ^^   Canal  the  void.  She  has  arranged  dances,  beach  ^r^                                                 Percent 

would  be  an  open  waterway.  Plans  would  and  Ice  skating  parties,  youth  confer-  IT ■ ^*' 

nf  f»f^    w*°  P^^*'*^  'or  the  disposition  ences,  theater  outings,  and  tours  of  mu-          " '"'• '' 

01  the  Arabs  who  remained  In  the  camps,  nlclpal  buildings  and  art  museimis                *•  Medicare.  Do  you  favor  the  President's 

israel  was  guaranteed  access  to  the  East  Marguerite  Justice  Is  not  onlv  "con-  ^V^",,^  ****?**  '"^dicaro  to  an  additional 

through  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  Pledges  cemed  about  young  people   she^  doSe  if,5°""°°  "^^^w  ^P*  o^  65  who  are  disabled. 

ouT  ^T^  ""*  ^^\^^^  not  folded  something  coSSu^  to  'tSlr  b^hSf  ^'"^  "^^  ^°""^  m  tax  to  pay  for  it? 

A?d  cSSnueS'ti^^tii!^  remained  closed.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  citizens,  who  Yes  -„                                        ''"^1 

w  thSS?  ilJ^?  «®  so-called  refugees  merely  crlUcize  the  younger  generation,  No  ....I     I": "« 

wiinout  any  effective  redeployment  of  Mrs.  Justice  has  succeeded  in  making                                   ' 

these  people.  The  Arab  world  again  was  reUglon  a  relevant  and^traJ  f^rSlS  >,  t  ^"^"^  '^<^''-  Are  you  tn  favor  of 

encouraged  to  dream  the  ugly  dreams  theh-  Uves  *'*'^°*  Government  guarantee  a  minimum 

Of  vengeance.  She  found  a  source  of  Her  sincere  and  selfless  commitment  X^er  fh^wUIr  nSf  ''''^'   '"  ^' 
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Percent  leum  industry  brought  home  to  them  In  many  of  our  warnings  were  heeded  and 

Ytm 1. 8  this  agonizing  way.  that  the  Nation  did  not  take  the  fatal 

Wo 97.Q  ygt  yiig  would  be  their  predicament  if  course  of  totally  abandoning  its  domes- 

8.  Open  housliig.  Do  you  beUeve  home-  the  Congress  and  the  administration  hLad  tic  producing  industry  for  the  lure  of 

ovnen  Bbould  have  the  right  to  sell  or  rent  listened  to  some  professed  prophets  and  bargain-basement    oil    from    the    Arab 

their  property  to  whomever  they  chooee,  re-  pundits.  I  am  referring  to  those  who  have  States.  Had  the  Nation  done  this,  we 

gardieaa  of  race?                                pemgnt  ^^^^  claiming  for  years  that  Import  re-  would  be  facing  paralysis  today,  hunger, 

^                                                      ^M  3  strictions  on  petroleum  were  some  Idnd  the  loss  of  our  crops,  the  immobilization 

No                                "IIIII"""!    9^4  o' sham — not  at  all  justined  by  national  of  our  defense  forces.  And  the  critics  of 

--—      '  security    considerations     These    people  oil  Import  restrictions,  of  the  conserva- 

H-Li^IS^rf^^frt^^S^vSll^^viMthe  "^^^  completely  unconvinced  by  argu-  tion  program,  of  percentage  depletion 

SSJ;kr^v^eTWSo°S'o'?eT^l^t  °^^ts  that  it  was  imperative  to  keep  up  would  be  face  to  face  with  the  bitter 

tlon  of  lurlea  In  State  courte  to  aaaure  non-  *  strong  and  healthy  domestic  oil  pro-  knowledge  that  their  mistakes  In  judg- 

diacriminatory  Jury  MlecUons?  ducing  industry.  They  saw  no  need  for  it  ment  had  helped  to  bring  this  tragedy  on 

Percent  when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  oil  in  their  country.  I  am  glad  for  their  sake, 

Tee  — - -    7.7  the  Middle  East.  They  felt  it  was  in  the  as  well  as  for  all  of  ours,  that  this  never 

No 87.8  national  Interest   to  avail  ourselves  of  happened,  and  that  none  of  us  has  to 

8.  LabOT  unions.  Some  say  labor  unions  that  lower  priced  Middle  Eastern  crude  experience  the  awful  hell  of  truth  seen 
which  cover  whole  Industrlee  are  actxially  oil — even  if  this  meant  letting  our  own  too  late. 

monoi>olles  and  should  come  under  antl-  domestic  oil  producing  industry  go  into  i 

trust  laws.  Do  you  agree?  a  decline. 

P^cent  Had  we  listened  to  these  people,  and  Remarks  of  the  HoDorable  WUliam  T. 

^*" "ig  followed  their  advice,  they  and  aU  the  MnmhT 

" American  people,  every  last  man,  woman,  raurpny 

9.  ApporUonment.  Do  you  favor  allowing  and  child  in  our  country  would  know  the                  

any  State  that  deairee,  the  right  to  appor-  fun   ugly   significance   of   that   proverb"  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

tton  (me  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  ..hgn  jg  truth  seen  too  late." 

other  th«i  population?                        ^^^^  ^^^            ^^^^  mocked  at  the  oil  HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

Yes                 ._    46.6  conservation  laws  as  aome  kind  of  elab- 

Ho  -IIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZZII  ss!  9  orate  fakery.  and  even  voiced  suspicions  °'  **"*  '^°"* 

about  the  real  ouroose  of  Interstate  Oil  ^  '^^'HE  HOUSE  OP  representatives 

10.  Bent  BUbaldlee.  Do  you  favor  the  Preal-  """"''  "'c  icu.i  puipuar  ui  xiitersiaie  kju 

d«it's^t  s^dy  program,  undw  which  Compact  Commission.  They  deplored  our  Thursday.  June  8.  1967 

low  Income  tenanto  are  required  to  pay  no  admittedly  costly  domestic  conservation  j^   FARBSTEIN   Mr   Sneaker  I  ask 

more  than  as  percent  of  monthly  Income  on  efforts,    when    there    was    that    bargain  for  unanimous  consent 'to  InrluriP  intn 

njntau^  with  Federal  Oovemment  paying  the  priced  Middle  Eastern  oU  available  for  S'e  ^SSfiON^'^RKCORi    i"  spi^ 

^^^                                            Percent  a«S  1*  fi,- ^„4«>.f.    t  r^              u^  made  by  Representative  MusPHY  Of  Uli- 

Ye.                                                        T5  ,1  ^1h   .?^.Jr*^,?^*' ^^  ^°"^™^.  ^^'^  nols  upon  his  return  from  Israel  as  the 

5r.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^2  ^^}^f^n^^}^JS!^tZl^i^Vl\J^^^  representative  of  speaker  mccormack 

would  all  be  agreeing  this  day  that  "hejl  to  the  dedication  of  thp  Israpl  Knp<«Pt 

J^'-^^'^L^^I^T.m^rJr'"'^'-  i«  truth  seen  too  late."  ^r^SSrAugSt  ?8   IM^l'Si 

erty    ha.  been  worth  the  money?  Percentage   depletion   ha^   also ;  been  it  la  singularly  appropriat;  at  this  time 

Ye. -     TJ  condemned,    roundly    condemned,    by  o,  crisis  in  Sie  MiSle  Eart  that  the 

Nr.:::::::::::.:::..::::.:..: 87.6  ^"^^J"^  individuals  on  the  grounds  Members  of  the  House  have  the  benefit 

X.Scho^p«yer.^y^fa^r.onavo.  SSi*a^eS^"hi^h!Sk 'Ji%Sra°f  ^'vS"^^"mrry^a^d™JeLr1^^S-' 

^SJaSTi?^'"'"  ""^  "^  '"'"  ""  T  "^  ''''  '^^'^f  ^'*''?  ^I^f^r  S°7  S^'d  ?f  tS'^r^atiof  ofXsta'S'of 

puouc  Bcnooisf                                Percent  ^^^^^  ^  *"  abundance  of  oil  in  the  Mid-  Israel 

Ye. 92.2  ?„l?^t;,^y  ^°?^  *°^°V^"«  "/'  The  statement  follows: 

Ko  __           6.8  h"d  and  costly  to  find,  why  have  tax  ,     ^        *    ,,    »          ...                 ^  „ 

provisions  that  make  It  possible  for  our  .  in  August  of  last  year  it  was  my  privUege 

18.  Blght-to-work.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  domestic  oroducers  to  keen  ud  the  hlffh-  *«   *>•  *^   personal   representaUve   of  the 

Sec.  14b  of  Taft-HarUey  Act.  which  permits  oo^esuc  proaucers  to  Keep  up  ine  mgn-  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 

SUtea  to  have  "right  to  work"  laws?  nskresearcnwnen  there  is  so  much  gentaUves  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 

Percent  readily  available  m  those  oil-rich  Mid-  Knesset    Building   in   Jerusalem.    This   was 

Yee    22.2  ^^  Eastern  lands?  an    occasion    of   extraordinary    significance 

No    "                                I      II                   66  3  Sad  we  followed  the  reasoning  of  de-  because    the    dedication    was    attended   by 

,yi^        V'lTJr          IIl'VJ        \  pletlon's  critics,  today  we  in  this  Congress  Parliamentary  leaders  of  forty-one  nations 

a^  r^,iL°"thr.^t'8^!^n'2S^S!fv^  ^ould  be  Saying  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  throughout  the  world 

SSilSSeS?                ^^^^  constitutents:    "hell  is  truth  seen  too  ,  ^«  8**^  °^^T"»  ^  »  parliamentary 

oeen  jusnnear  „  democracy  In  which  supreme  authority  Is 

Percent  ^aie.      _        ,          ..              .             .  vested   In   the   Knesset,   the   representative 

Yea 6. 1  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  come  assembly 

No 84. 0  from  the  oU-producing  States  have  been  The   Knesset    la    a   single   chamber,   lao 

warning  for  years  that  our  country  could  member  legislature,  elected  for  a  four  year 
—"^^^  not,  that  It  dare  not,  let  Its  domestic  term  by  universal  suffrage  under  proper- 
oil-producing  Industry  decline  as  a  result  tional  representation. 
Hell  Is  Troth  Seen  Too  Late  of   misguided    or   shortsighted    govern-  During  my  eight-day  tour  of  Israel.  I  had 

mental  policies.  Often  our  words  were  !??P'!,^"  *°  reflect  on  the  great  hutory  of 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  mocked.  Often  our  arguments  were  ridi-  JJfestmr''  °'"^                       " 

a,  CUled.  And  though  we  have  prevailed  at  i^  ^  ^ere  that  Jewish  history  began  four 

UnM    DAD  TACCV  ^™®    points— ir    Justifying    percentage  thousand   years  ago.  In  68  A.D.   the  Jews 

nun.  DUD  UAJCI  depletion,  in  curbing  a  completely  over-  revolted  against  Rome  and  four  years  later 

or  tzzjlS  whelming  flood  of  imports,  in  upholding  the  Roman   General  Titus  captiired  Jeru- 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVE8  Conservation  policies  that  prevent  both  salem,  burned  the  city  and  destroyed  the 

•PI......*/...    r..-..  a    loe-T  economic  and  physical  waste.  It  has  been  Temple.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dls- 

THUrsaav,  JUne  a,  ins?  ^  tough,  uphUl  battle  all  the  way.  perslon  of  the  Jews,  known  as  the  "Dlaspora" 

llfr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  it  is  small  comfort  to  us  that  it  took  ^^^  ^Vt  lf****lf^"°!i  *'"'  ?^°^^'^J^^' 

said  that  "heU  la  truth  seen  too  late."  a  tragedy  such  as  is  now  going  on  in  the  n.J^'JJ^th.  ^r^  fi>^^r^^l^  ww^ 

I  am  truly  thankful  that  the  people  of  Middle  East  to  bring  home  the  truth  ^^^nJ^'a^^^^L'^B^Z^^t 

tnls  country  are  not  going  through  the  that  we  have  been  trying  to  express  public  voice  to  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people 

aconlzing  experience  today  of  having  to  doubting  listeners.  But  we  do  derive  to  national  restoration  in  their  land, 

many  truths  about  their  domestic  petro-  some   consolation   from   the   fact   that  This  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  "Bal- 
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four  Dedaratton"  made  by  the  Brittsh  For- 
eign Mlnlater  on  November  3,  1917  and  con- 
firmed In  ttie  "Mandate  for  Paleatlne"  of  the 
League  of  Nations  JvUy  24,  1922. 

This  accorded  International  validity  to  the 
historical  connection  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to  their 
right  to  re-establish  their  National  Home. 

On  November  29, 1947,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewlah 
State  In  Palestine. 

On  May  16,  1948,  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  "British  Mandate  for  Palestine", 
the  "National  Council"  representing  the 
Jewish  people  In  Palestine,  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  to  be  known 
as  the  "State  of  Israel",  and  also  p<<oclalmed 
that  '"The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to 
Jewish  Inunlgratlon  and  the  Ingathering  of 
exiles". 

Israel  Is  a  country  slightly  larger  than  New 
Jersey.  It  has  a  varied  topography  which 
Includes  the  hlUy  and  moiuttalnous  are*  of 
Qalllee  In  the  north,  the  coastal  plain  and 
Judean  hills  in  the  center  and  the  Negev 
desert  In  the  south. 

The  principal  dtlea  are  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv.  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Israel,  Ues 
west  and  adjacent  to  the  biblical  city  of 
Jerusalem  which  lies  In  Jordan.  Tel  Aviv, 
originally  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  City  of 
Jaffe,  Is  the  largest  city  and  cultural  center 
of  Israel.  This  country  has  three  major  sea- 
ports. In  Haifa  In  the  north,  and  Ashdod  In 
the  south  both  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  Ellat  on  the  Bed  Sea. 

It  has  a  population  over  two  and  one-half 
million  people;  about  89%  of  these  are  jews 
and  11%  non- Jews  mostly  Arabs.  Judaism  Is 
the  principal  religion. 

Literacy  In  this  country  Is  very  high,  ap- 
proaching 90%  for  Jews  and  60%  for  Arabs. 

Israel  has  been  making  great  progress 
since  It  became  a  State  In  1048.  It  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  almost 
any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Its  present  Oross  National  Product  Is 
about  three  and  one-half  billion  doUara  or 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  capita. 

Agrlculttire  forms  an  Important  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  main  crops  are  citrus  fruits  which  are 
exported  In  considerable  quantity,  and  food 
stuff,  such  as  vegetables,  barley,  wheat,  and 
poultry  products.  However,  she  has  to  Im- 
port grain,  sugar,  and  meat  which  she  does 
not  produce  In  sufficient  quantities  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Industry  has  greatly  expanded  In  Israel. 
Diamond  cutting,  textUes,  jxitash,  phos- 
phates, rubber  goods,  are  produced  In  qium- 
tlty.  Several  of  these  diamonds,  textUes  and 
minerals,  are  exported. 

Exports  reached  a  total  of  four  bimdred 
and  thirty  mUUon  doUars  In  10S6  while  Im- 
ports that  year  came  to  eight  hundred  and 
thlrty-flve  million  dollars. 

Since  Its  Independence  Israel  has  received 
well  over  one  billion  dollars  of  United  States 
Government  Aid. 

It  also  receives  large  sums  annually  from 
German  reparation  payments,  private  con- 
tributions from  world  Jewish  organizations, 
and  various  loan  funds  for  investment  pur- 
poees. 

The  large  Hlstadrut  Labor  Confederation 
acta  as  a  roof  organization  few  most  of  the 
country's  labor  unions.  Cooperative  enter- 
prises find  an  Important  place  In  agriculture 
llle,  whUe  government  Investment  also  as- 
sists many  of  the  new  Industries. 

Israel's  precarious  position.  In  a  state  of 
Armistice  and  not  real  peace  vrtth  Its  nelgh- 
Dors,  requires  a  large  outlay  for  defense. 

Universal  mUltary  training  for  boys  and 
girls  provides  a  means  of  social  Integration 
as  weU  as  a  preparation  for  defense. 

Tht  three  major  problems  facing  the  State 
w  Israel  are  her  relations  with  her  neigh- 
'X»«,  water  shortage,  and  asslmllatton  of  the 


Oriental  Jews  Into  the  social  and  economic 
life  at  the  community. 

With  reference  to  her  neighbors,  the  annlea 
of  Qgypt,  Jordan.  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Iraq 
Invaded  Israel  a  few  hotirs  after  the  proc- 
hunatton  of  Its  Independence.  This  action 
by  the  Arab  military  was  aimed  at  the  sur- 
preaslon  of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment In  Palestine. 

After  seven  months  of  Intermittent  fight- 
ing, during  the  first  half  of  1949,  separate 
a«neral  Armistice  Agreements  were  con- 
cluded between  Israel  and  Egypt,  Jordan. 
Lebanon,  and  Syria. 

These  Agreements  are  still  In  eSect  but 
there  has  been  sporadic  Incidents  In  the 
northeast  with  Syria  In  the  last  year.  The 
present  relationship  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors affects  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East 
and  has  worldwide  Implications. 

Insofar  as  the  water  shortage  Is  concerned, 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  proven  water  re- 
sources are  In  regular  use.  Meet  of  the 
ground  water  and  springs  are  already  utilized. 
Strict  economy  and  an  efficient  control  over 
water  use  are,  therefore,  necessary.  Recent 
progress  In  the  desalination  of  sea  and  brack- 
ish water  encourages  the  hope  that  the  cost 
may  become  more  acceptable  for  genera] 
utilization. 

Speaking  of  the  problem  of  assimilation.  It 
has  been  the  Western  Jews  from  Europe  with 
their  great  heritage  of  Intellectual,  scientific, 
and  commercial  achievements,  who  have 
guided  Israel's  growth  so  far.  Against  this  dy- 
namic background  the  cultural  gap  has  be- 
come great  between  the  settlers  from  the  West 
and  those  from  the  East  namely  from  Asia 
and  Africa,  because  the  Oriental  Jews  have 
lower  Incomes,  larger  families,  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  less  education. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Israel  to- 
day. It  Is  an  Interesting  place  to  be  and  to 
observe.  Though  Its  problems  are  great,  one 
aenses  that  the  reserves  of  strength  and 
courage  are  there  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  democracy  and  religious  freedom  In  the 
Near  East. 
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Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Hon. 
Frederick  C.  Belan,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Postmaster  Anthony  I.  Lambert,  whom 
he  described  as  "one  of  our  finest  post- 
masters." 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  proud  in- 
deed of  the  man  who  directs  its  postal 
service.  He  takes  his  plEu:«  in  an  illustri- 
ous line  of  civil  servants  to  fill  his  post 
that  began  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  I 
know  that  he  applies  to  his  profession 
much  of  the  strength  and  vision  that 
Franklin  brought  to  his  Nation's  service. 

Anthony  I.  Lambert  began  his  career 
with  the  Philadelphia  post  office  in  1920, 
and  served  well  in  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative assignments  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  office  in  1961  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

A  total  familiarity  with  postal  affairs 
and  postal  people  has  helped  him  to  cope 
with  the  extensive  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  postal  service  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  6  years.  The  rapidly  ex- 


panding volume  of  mall  has  dictated  the 
adoption  of  new  ways  to  handle  the 
woiidoad.  Postmaster  Lambert  has  been 
acoorded  special  recognition  by  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  for  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  nrtftnn^]  to  mechanised  op- 
eration and  for  his  very  efficient  admln- 
lstrati<xi  of  the  Nation's  fifth  largest  post 
office.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
taken  note  of  the  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  his  proposal  to  precancel 
postal  cards;  Its  supplication  cm  a  na- 
tionwide scale  saves  $2  million  every 
year.  The  Direct  Bfail  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation has  twice  named  htm  Postmaster 
of  the  Year. 

More  than  a  capable  executive.  An- 
thony L  Lambert  is  a  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic hiuian  being.  He  demonstrates 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  problems  of 
12.000  ixjstal  men  and  women,  and  has 
consistently  maintained  an  open  office 
door  and  an  attentive  ear.  He  has  earned 
the  Special  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Phila- 
delphia citizens  Selection  Conmilttee  for 
outstanding  service  in  the  career  de- 
velopment of  Negro  employees,  the  4-S-2 
Square  Club  has  honored  him  for  a  "sin- 
cere and  active  interest  in  the  problems 
of  his  fellow  citizens."  and  the  President's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped has  conferred  an  Employer's 
Merit  Award  for  selective  placement  In 
useful  employment  of  handicapped  em- 
ployees. His  support  of  the  1967  Allied 
Jewish  Appeal  has  won  him  praise  "for 
humanitarian  service  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity." 

An  active  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  the 
postmaster  has  successfully  chaired  the 
Federal  employees  division  of  three 
United  Fund  torch  drives  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fund's  board  of  trustees.  He 
serves  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  March  of  Dimes,  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Heart  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia  Hero  Scholarship  Fund. 
Among  the  mementos  on  his  office  wall 
are  a  statement  of  appreciation  for  his 
participation  in  the  Variety  Club's  Old 
Newsboys  Day  and  the  American  Legion's 
citation  for  meritorious  service,  present- 
ed by  the  post  office's  Lt.  Wilbur  B.  t*m»n 
Post  No.  690. 

He  works  with  the  Federal  Executive 
Board  to  actively  involve  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  community's  problems  and  has 
twice  served  as  president  of  the  Federal 
Business  Association.  He  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  term  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postmasters. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Minute 
Man  Flag  will  wave  again  over  the  Phil- 
adelphia general  post  office  after  a  suc- 
cessful drive  to  enroll  nine  out  of  10  em- 
ployees In  the  payroll  savings  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds.  His 
desk  displays  a  beautiful  silver  medal- 
lion as  a  personal  recognition  by  the 
Treasury  Depwirtment  "for  patriotic  serv- 
ice" last  year. 

On  May  18  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  when  a  thousand  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's friends  assembled  to  pay  hiiw  trib- 
ute. John  P.  Cain,  president  of  branch 
35,  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, and  the  evening's  host,  presented 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  Phil- 
adelphia's supervisors  and  credited  the 
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clt:f's  siipicrlor  sfervice  to  "an  experienced 
postal  ^perVi3or  dt  th^  top." 

ftftglibnal  director  Jkines  3.  Dbherty 
pff^sed  him  for  recent  savings  6t  more 
tt^  a  b&lf-mmion  dollars  b>  ptittlns 
intb  practice  suggestions  offered  by  Phll- 
adeiphik  eiiiployees.  t»hiladelphla  bounty 
council  of  the  American  Legion  lauded 
his  Services  to  the  cbmmunlty. 

Uleh  toe  Deputy  Postmaster  Oenerdl 
cohfcfred  upon  Mr.  Lambert  the  title 
p(^iiuister  and  reglon&l  adviser,  ah  hon- 
or that  will  permit  him  to  contribute  his 
mor^  ihan  four  decades  of  postal  exiierl- 
ence  fco  the  development  of  programs  for 
the  future  of  the  postal  service. 

mtt.  itelieH,  In  discussing  his  bepart- 
meht'isbltths,  said: 

^i  -win  be  leanmg  heavily  lipon  men  Uke 
Tony  Lambert.  The  last  6  yean  of  hla  e&reer 
ar4  k  itrologiie  for  hUd.  He  la  a  careitr  man 
who  has  moved  to  the  top  of  his  j>rof«tslon. 
He  htifi  made  great  contrlbuttoos  to  the  pos- 
tal service;  he  will  make  many  more. 


Cliiirmaa  Teagne  ^ays  L«>son>  olF  Ritftory 
Warn  Against  tielding  to  Af  gression 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  disUnguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TiAGUB],  recently  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  on  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, placing  America's  fight  agtdnst 
aggression  and  communism  in  Southeast 
Asia  tn  historical  perspective. 

Excerpts  from  this  address  were  re- 
printed In  a  recent  issue  of  V  J.W.  maga- 
zine, the  publication  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  because  of  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  Vietnam,  I  am  Inserting  these 
excerpts  from  Chairman  Teague's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Tb*  Wat  Cot  of  VXttnaU — "Wn*  Oot  Wat 
Orrr" 

X  support — on  principle — ^the  position  of 
the  Johnson  administration  on  Vietnam. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the  way 
the  war  Is  being  conducted.  I  feel  we  should 
step  up  our  mlUtary  effort  In  Vietnam,  not 
decrease  It.  I  beUeve  we  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  bring  this  dismal  and 
degrading  war  to  a  quick  and  successful  con- 
clusion. 

I  say  lails  advisedly  and  2rom  experience. 
I  hate  war  with  aU  my  heart.  I  have  been  a 
soldier — I  have  seen  It  close  up — &nd  any- 
one who  has  bad  tbat  experience  must  hate 
everything  about  war. 

I  wish  with  all  my  being  that  there  were 


an  easy,  cheap  and  honorable  Way  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  There  simply  Is  no  such 
thing.  The  only  way  we  can  get  our  soldleis 
out  of  Vietnam  Is  i>  toin  our  way  out — ^Sght 
oiu:  way  out — bomb  our  way  out. 

And— despite  aU  the  agonized  protests  of 
the  peaceniks  and  the  bearded  pickets — I 
never  came  across  a  single  soldier  In  Vietnam 
who  did  not  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this 
point  of  view. 

I  talked  with  a  lot  of  our  flgbtlng  men — 
from  General  Westmoreland  to  the  cooks  in 
the  field  messes — the  whole  spectrum  of  our 
mlUtary  commitment.  They  all  hated  the 
war.  That's  natur^  and  normal.  But  even 
though  they  hated  what  they  were  doing — 
every  single  one  of  them  agreed  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  right  and  unavoidable. 
Everyone  to  whom  I  spoke  had  faith  In  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  victory. 

And—lit  the  risk  of  sounding  Intolerant — 
I  want  to  say  tha<  I  am  far  more  Inclined 
to  accept  their  tastlmony  than  to  accept 
the  teatlmony  of  a  bunch  of  bearded  pickets 
In  front  of  the  White  House. 

Uy  view  on  Vlettiam  Is  this: 

We  are  there  b^ciluse  we  have  a  mona 
commitment  ther&  That'A  point  one.  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  capable  of  feeling 
the  force  of  having  a  moral  commitment  to- 
ward those  weaker  than  ourselves.  And  I  am 
proud  of  tiat.  I  wovUdn't  want  it  to  be  any 
other  way. 

But  even  more  compelling  is  the  global 
reason  for  out  being  there. 

The  battle  against  Communist  tyranny  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  all  the  world  is  being 
fought  today  In  Vlotnam.  We  are  not  looking 
for  temporary  results,  we  are  looking  for 
permanent  results.  We  are  engaged  in  a  battle 
to  stop  Chinese  Communism  Just  as  cold  as 
we  have  stopped  Russian  Communism  in 
the  Western  world. 

Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated  battleground.  It 
happens  to  be  the  {dace  where  we  have  drawn 
a  line  in  the  sand  and  have  said  we  will  not 
retreat  one  step  farther.  It  happens  to  be 
the  place  where  we  have  decided  to  flght  for 
the  freedom  of  the  entire  East. 

One  thing  is  for  sure:  If  the  United  States 
were  to  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  abandon 
the  flght,  we  would  unwillingly  and  help- 
lessly witness  the  spread  of  Communist  des- 
potism in  ever  widening  circles  throughout 
all  Asia  to  a  point  where  the  freedom  and  the 
security  of  the  entire  world  were  threatened. 
If  we  were  to  abandon  our  crusade  in  Viet- 
nam we  would  see  the  entire  balance  of  pow- 
er tilt  Irrevocably  sgalnst  us. 

If  we  win  our  struggle — and  1  am  sure  we 
shall  win — South  Vietnam  will  become  a  suc- 
cessful bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Asiatic 
orbit,  just  as  South  Korea  has  become — and 
we  don't  have  a  more  successful  product  of 
our  international  policy  of  Idealistic  self- 
interest  than  South  Korea. 

Surely  we  have  learned  by  this  time — In 
such  bitter  classrooms  as  Munich  and  Yal- 
ta— ^that  peace  cannot  be  bought  cheaply 
and  whenever  we  attempt  to  buy  peace  fool- 
ishly at  a  basement  bargain  price,  we  end  up 
by  paying  a  price  vfe  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

The  most  frustrating  point  about  Viet- 
nam Is  that  this  U  a  war  we  could  win  any 
time  we  wanted  to  ^f  we  were  only  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  victory.  I  am  not 
a  bloodthirsty  maa,  or  a  vengeful  man,  or 
even  a  reckless  man — but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  policy  of  flgbtlng  a  limited  war  when 


that  poUcy  is  extending  the  hostilities  and 
costing  the  U^es  of  our  young  men  in  uni- 
form 

I  am  not  talking  about  atomic  bombing. 
We  can  win  without  that. 

I  am  talking  about  giving  our  military 
commanders  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
demolish  every  worthwhile  target  In  North 
Vietnam — air  bases,  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  the  works. 

With  ordinary,  conventional  weapons  we 
could  close  up  the  port  of  Haiphong  as  tight 
as  a  drum  and  stop  the  flow  of  war  material 
by  doing  so. 

If  we  were  to  do  this — and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  do — the  Communists  would  come  run- 
ning to  the  peace  conference  and  we  would 
be  c^Ung  the  shots  at  the  negotl&tln|  table. 
Th&t  U  the  only  way  we  can  effect  a  mean- 
ingful peace. 

As  of  now,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  neither  the  patience 
nor  fortitude  to  carry  the  war  to  a  sdecees- 
ful  conclusion.  They  are  cohvlnced  that  the 
Americans  wlll-to-reslst  will  collapse — and 
they  overestimate  the  Influence  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  loud-mouthed  minority  which 
opposes  and  derides  our  efforts  and  our  In- 
tentions In  Vietnam. 

These  oppositionists  are,  in  fact,  prolong- 
ing the  war.  The  Cominunlsts  read  all  the 
publicity  they  create  and  are  actually  con- 
vinced that  we  are  poised  on  the  brink  of 
an  enormous  political  division  on  the  war 
which  wlU  make  our  continued  effort  impos- 
sible. 

We  may  not  take  the  bearded  pickets  se- 
riously, but  the  enemy  does. 

As  a  result  of  this.  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  has  shown 
absolutely  no  sincerity  in  his  mouthlngs 
about  peace  talks.  He  has  not  budged  an 
inch  from  his  Insistence  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  troops  before  such  talks  can  begin. 
If  we  yielded  to  such  a  proposal  we  would 
be  absolutely  through  as  a  world  power. 
Every  non-conunltted  nation  in  the  world 
would  immediately  look  eastward  for  protec- 
tion and  support,  since  we  would  have 
proved  ourselves  morally  Independable  and 
militarily  incapable  of  subduing  a  third-rate 
power  in  a  minor  war. 

We  are  sick  of  the  war.  We  have  had 
enough  of  It  and  we  are  a  peaceful  people. 
The  rest  of  the  world  Is  sick  of  war.  Every 
day  we  continue  to  flght  in  Vietnam  gives 
our  enenUes,  even  in  friendly  nations,  the 
opportunity  to  attack  us  and  to  misinterpret 
our  intentions.  The  faster  we  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  depressing — but  necessary — busi- 
ness the  better,  not  only  for  us,  but  for 
both  the  North  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

If  we  agreed  to  stop  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  they  would  Interpret  this  as  weak- 
ness and  would  achieve  a  military  build-up 
which  would  make  our  efforts  at  negotiation 
futile.  If  we  step  up  our  bombing  and  make 
it  impossible  for  North  Vietnam  to  continue 
the  war,  we  can  then  sit  down  and  put  our 
feet  under  the  same  table  with  the  Commu- 
nists, serene  in  the  knowledge  that  we  ais 
bargaining  from  a  position  of  strength,  not 
weakness. 

Our  role  In  Vietnam  Is  not  sinful.  It  is 
heroic.  We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
hvunankind.  We  are  making  enormous  sacri- 
fices for  an  unselfish  principle.  Our  position 
Is  worthy  not  of  scorn  but  of  pride.  And  Itl 
about  time  that  more  Americans  treated 
this  ordeal  with  the  respect  it  deserves. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  June  12, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  in  times  heavy  with 
crisis.  Thou  hast  called  us  to  play  our 
part  in  one  of  the  creative  hours  in 
human  history. 

In  this  day  of  destiny  for  us,  and  for 
the  world,  make  us  worthy  of  our  high 
calling  as  keepers  of  the  sacred  flame. 
Thou  imseen  source  of  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth:  though  the  people  Imagine  a 
vain  thing.  Thou  still  art  God,  sitting 
above  the  floods  of  human  turmoil:  Tby 
mercy  endureth  through  all  human  de- 
nials and  betrayals. 

As  we  bow  before  Thee,  open  our  eyes, 
we  pray,  to  the  faults  and  failings  which 
mar  the  life  of  our  Republic.  Make  us 
conscious  of  the  evils  in  ourselves  that 
we  so  readily  condemn  in  others. 

With  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and  the 
strength  of  Thy  grace,  enable  those  who 
in  these  bafBlng  times  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  to  be  true  servants  of 
Thine  In  the  advancement  of  Thy  king- 
dom's cause.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.  Amen. 


DESIGNA-nON    OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US.  Senatk, 
Prbhdknt  pro  tkmpore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  12, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abaent  from   the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Fmcd  R.  Hakbis,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform 
the  dutlea  of  the  Chair  during  my  abaence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  953)  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for 
the  purpoee  of  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  with 
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amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  Uie 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9029)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7.  21, 30,  and  41  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  11, 
12,  16,  and  20  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein  severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6133)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  1769)  for 
the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla  Davila,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1769)  for  the  reUef  of 
Luis  Tapla  Davila,  was  re»d  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnELo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  8,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive   business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favoraUe  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  UJ3.  Navy,  for 
appointment  aa  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Hiram  R.  Canclo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

Milton  Pollack,  of  New  York,  to  be  US. 
district  judge  for  *he  southern  district  of 
New  York; 

Newell  Edenfleld,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia; 

Lawrence  A.  McSoud.  of  Oklahooia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northo-n  district  of 
Oklahoma; 

Robert  M.  Morgenthati,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  Yortc; 

Walter  Dunbar,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole;  and 

Isaac  G.  Stone,  of  Iifassachusetts,  to  be  an 
examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Joe  Eaton,  of  norlda.  to  be  UjS.  district 
judge  for  the  souUiem  district  of  Florida; 
and 

Ben  Krentzman.  of  Flixlda,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Paul  X.  Williams,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  weetem  district  of 
Arkansas. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  D.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district,  of 
Illinois. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit; 

Thomas  A.  Masterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

E.  Mac  Troutman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judgt  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Charles  R.  Welner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committee,  the  ncxnlnations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  X7J3.  Air 
Force.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJS.  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Adm.  Ephralm  P.  Holmes  to  be 
admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJ3.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees, 
except  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  until 
noon  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  285  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnELo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  TO  DE- 
TERMINE SITE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL  CON- 
NECTING THE  ATLANTIC  AND 
PACIFIC   OCEANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1566)  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22, 1964 
(78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "thereof", 
to  strike  out  "  '$24,000,000.'  ",  and  insert 
'■  •$22,000,000.'  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitod  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  ap- 
proved September  22,  1964  (Public  Law  88- 
609,  78  Stat.  990) ,  afi  amended,  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1968"  in  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  1,  1970."  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "$17,SOO,000"  In  section  4  and 
Inserting  in  lieu   thereof   "$22,000,000." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  295) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMAST    or    PROPOSES   LEGISLATION 

S.  1566,  as  amended,  would  extend  the 
time  from  June  30,  1968,  to  December  1. 
1970,  in  which  the  Commission  must  com- 
plete its  study  and  make  Its  recommenda- 
tions and  would  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  study  from  $17.5  million 
to  $22  million. 

BACKGROUNC 

The  crisis  in  1964  in  Panama  focused  world 
attention  on  the  commercial  and  strategic  In- 
adequaicles  of  the  present  canal.  After  exten- 
sive Inquiry  the  members  <jf  this  committee 
concluded  that  an  immediate  investigation 
should  be  made  to  dctermltie  the  feaslbUlty 


of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for,  a  second 
canal  at  sea  level  through  the  American 
Isthmus.  On  April  18,  1965,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-609,  the  President 
appointed  the  study  commission  which  is 
required  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations by  June  30,   1968. 

The  committee  has  determined  from  the 
bearing  held  on  this  bill  that  the  CJommls- 
sion  cannot  conclude  its  task  within  the 
deadline. 

Agreements  with  Panama  and  Colombia 
to  permit  the  necessary  on-site  surveys  could 
not  be  negotiated  in  time  for  these  surveys 
to  advance  very  far  during  the  1966  tropical 
dry  season.  The  required  permission  has  been 
obtained  from  both  of  these  countries  and 
the  on-site  surveys  are  proceeding  expedi- 
tiously. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Plowshare  program,  which  includes 
the  cratering  studies  essential  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excava- 
tion of  the  new  canal,  has  fallen  behind 
schedule  and  will  take  approximately  3  years 
to  complete. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
this  investigation  will  exceed  the  $17.5  mil- 
lion now  authorized  under  law  and  will  total 
$24  million.  This  additional  anticipated  ex- 
penditure is  caused  by  the  delays  encoun- 
tered by  the  Commission,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
the  Department  of  Defense  cannot  provide 
services  which  the  Commission  expected  to 
receive  without  cost  and  for  which,  conse- 
quanUy,  contracts  had  to  be  negotiated  with 
private  Industry.  The  (Commission  has  also 
learned  from  the  fleldwork  conducted  thus 
far  that  the  cost  of  the  on-site  surveys  will 
exceed  original  estimates. 

NEZD   rOR   LEGISLATION 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Commission 
is  required  to  conclude  Its  investigation  and 
study  of  the  various  propoaed  routes  in  Cen- 
tral America  for  a  new  sea-level  canal  and 
report  its  findings  by  June  30,  1968.  How- 
ever, an  extension  of  approximately  2V^ 
years,  until  December  1,  1970,  Is  required  to 
complete  the  on-site  surveys  and  the  AJBC's 
nuclear  cratering  studies. 

The  Commission  has  requested  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1968  in  the  amount  of 
$7.6  million,  which  includes  $1,384  million 
to  be  covered  by  the  increased  authorization 
in  this  bill. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

In  view  of  the  urgent  efforts  to  curtail 
Federal  expenditures  and  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  while  maintaining  our  world- 
wide defense  commitments,  this  committee 
favors  an  additional  authorization  of  $4.5 
million  in  lieu  of  the  $6.5  million  requested. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  essential 
nature  of  thU  study  and  trusts  that  the 
Commission  will  expedite  the  collection  and 
evaluation  of  data  while  reducing  the  cost 
of  on-site  surveys  wherever  possible. 

In  the  event  that  the  Investigation  cannot 
be  accomplished  within  the  $22  million  au- 
thorization established  by  this  legislation, 
the  Commission  is  free  to  request  and  prove 
the  need  for  additional  funds  in  fiscal  1969. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  au- 
thorize an  Increased  appropriation  through 
December  1,  1970,  In  the  amount  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  OPERATION  OP 
AMATEUR  RADIO  STATION  BY 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  XII  WORLD  BOY 
SCOUT  JAMBOREE 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  au- 
thorizing the  operation  of  an  amateur 
radio  station  by  participants  in  the  XII 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Parragut 


State  Park,   Idaho,   August   1   through 
August  9,  1967,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  88 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  nothing  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  participants  In  the  XII 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  to  be  held  In 
Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho,  during  the 
period  from  August  1  through  August  9, 
1967  (both  dates  inclusive),  from  op>erating 
at  such  jamboree  during  such  period  any 
amateur  radio  station  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  but  any 
such  operation  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  296),  explaining  the  puri>oses  of 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88 
is  to  permit  participants  in  the  Boy  Scout 
jamboree  to  operate  amateur  radio  stations 
authorised  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  be  located  at  the  site  of  the 
jamboree,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

CKNEKAL   STATEMENT 

The  Xn  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  is  a 
gathering  of  Boy  Scouts  from  approximately 
80  foreign  countries,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Farragut  State 
Park,  Idaho,  from  August  1  through  August 
9,  1967.  Upward  of  15,000  Boy  Scouts  wUl 
attend.  This  will  be  the  first  of  these  jam- 
borees held  In  the  United  States  and  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Boy  Scouts  from 
all  over  the  world  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  to  exchange  ideas  and  share 
the  common  experiences  of  scouting. 

Under  existing  law  and  various  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  alien  partici- 
pants in  this  jamboree  could  only  be  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  ojjerate  amateur  radio  stations 
licensed  by  the  Commission  If  there  is  In 
effect  a  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  alien's  government  for 
such  operation  on  a  reciprocal  basis  by  U.S. 
amatexir  radio  operators.  In  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  participants  involved  and  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  activity.  Issuance  of 
Individual  authorizations  would  neither  be 
feasible  nor  practicable. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  notified  your  committee  that  It  has  Issued 
temporary  authorizations  for  two  amateur 
radio  stations  be  located  at  the  site  of  the 
Jamboree,  their  call  letters  are  K7BS  and 
K7WSJ.  These  authorizations  have  been 
Issued  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Rogers,  trustee  for  the 
Boys  Life  Amateur  Radio  Club,  a  VS.  entity, 
and  will  be  effective  July  28,  1967,  through 
August  38,  1967.  Thus,  if  this  legislation  U 
enacted,  Boy  Scouts  from  other  countries  at 
the  jamboree  will  be  able  to  use  the  facilities 
of  these  two  stations  to  communicate  with 
friends  and  colleagues  In  their  own  countries. 

In  1959  Congress  enacted  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar provision.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47, 
which,  among  other  things,  permitted  quali- 
fied official  participants  in  the  Ninth  Plenary 
Assembly  of  the  International  Radio  Com- 
mittee at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  operate  an 
amateur  radio  station  licensed  by  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission  to  be  located 
at  the  Conference,  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  privileges 
afforded  by  this  legislation  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  success  of  the  XII  World 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  and  provide  another 
enriching  experience  for  its  participants. 

CONCLUSION 

This  resolution  would  waive  the  require- 
ments now  contained  In  sections  301  and 
303(1)  (2)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  as  weU  as  subpart  O  of 
part  97  of  the  Commission's  rules  and  regula- 
tions insofar  as  they  would  require  the  alien 
participants  in  the  World  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree to  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
Federal  Ck>mmunicatlons  Commission  In 
order  to  operate  the  amatevir  radio  stations 
authorized  by  the  Commission  for  the  Jam- 
boree. This  waiver  would  be  temporary  in 
nature,  that  Is.  August  1  through  August  9, 
inclusive,  and  In  conformity  with  precedent 
and  custom. 


SENATE  DOCUMENT,  ENTITLED 
"ENACTMENT  OF  A  LAW" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134)  to  print 
"Enactment  of  a  Law"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  134 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Document  Numbered 
65,  Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Enactment  of  a  Law",  relative  to  the 
legislative  proceedings  of  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  a  bill,  from  its 
introduction  through  the  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  until  its  enactment  into  law,  be 
revised  and  reprinted  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  297).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  134  would  provide  that 
Senate  Document  55  of  the  83d  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Enactment  of  a  Law," 
relative  to  the  legislative  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  passage  of  a 
bill,  from  its  Introduction  through  the  vari- 
ous parllamenury  stages  until  its  enactment 
into  law,  be  revised  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  There  would  be  printed  10,000 
additional  copies  of  such  document  tor  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  printing-cost  estlmat',  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-coat  estimate 
To    print    as    a    docmnent     (1,600 

copies) $411,59 

10.000    additional    copies,    at    $44.88 

per  thousand 448.80 

Total   estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 

134    860.39 


A  PRELIMINARY  PRESE>'TATION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  FOR  PLANNING 
A  CONTINUING  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  "A  Preliminary 


Presratatlon  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  Special  Com- 
mittee for  Planning  a  Continuing  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  183 

Resolved,  That  the  preUmln&ry  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  Special  Committee  for  Plan- 
ning a  Continuing  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  twenty-five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
298),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  132  would  provide  that 
the  {wellmlnary  presentation  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Ofllclals  Special 
Committee  for  Planning  a  Continuing  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
2,500  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  suppUed  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To    print    as    a    document     (1,500 

copies) $458.51 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $44£8  per 
thousand 112.20 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

132    570.71 


COMMUNIST    EXPLOITATION    OP 
RELIGION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  125)  to  reprint 
the  hearing  entitled  "Communist  Ex- 
ploitation of  Religion"  was  considered 
and  agreed,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  126 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  use 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  bearing  en- 
titled "Communist  Exploitation  of  Religion." 
held  by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtnted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  299) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Senate  Resolution  125  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  10,000  addlUonal  copies  of 
the  hearing  entitled  "Communist  Exploita- 
tion of  ReUgion,"  held  by  Its  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estlmatei  supplied  by  the 
PubUc  Printer,  la  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies $315.  53 

9.000  additional  copies,  at  $30.11  per 

thousand   361.89 

Total  estimated  cost.  8.  Res. 

126    667.62 
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TECHNIQUES  OP  SOVIET  (No.  301) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  enUUed  "BebelUon  in  Bussla's  Europe:  Fact 

PROPAGANDA  OCHlCUrrent  resolution.  "^^  Fiction,"   prepared  Xor  the   use   of  the 

Th#.  r«mlii«fm  fS   R«i    19«->   M  nrint  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 

Tbe  reaoiuoon  (S.  Res.  126)  to  print  ordered  to  be  orintftd  in  thP  REcosn  ^^^  committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 

as  a  Senate  docoment  revised  version  of  rw^ifrrL .        ^  Pnntea  in  tne  kecord,  ^^  mghty-mnth  congress,  first  sewion. 

"Techniques  of  Soviet  Propaganda"  was  *"  louows. 

considered  and  agreed  to   as  foUows-  8«iat«  concurrent  Beacdution  so  would  -'"^     resolution,     as     amended,     was 

R    nwm    i<ui  provide  that  2,000  additional  copies  o*  Its     agreed  to.         

a.  KB.   ijo  committee  print  of  the  86th  Congreas,  aec-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.  Mr.    President,    I 

Resolved.  That  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  end  session,  entitled  "Mln«ral  and  Water  Re-  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

^^™  o/t^l«b!^^!^*o;^tote?^  S:^^'  °*  Alaska"  (prepared  by  the  U.S.  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
fer the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Geological  Survey  and  tHe  State  of  Alaska  n^rt  <VSn  qn^>  eirnl<i<r.iri<r  fh»  r..,r^.,L 
security  of  the  senate  Committee  on  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources),  be  PO^t  (No.  303) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
Judiciary,  as  revlaed  and  updated,  be  printed  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  °^i?®  resolution. 

as  a  Senate  document.  on  Intericw  and  Insular  Affairs  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thoxisand  The  prtntlng-ooot   estimate    supplied   by  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docimient  the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows:  as  follows: 

for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  „  .   ^.  o       *    q       ,   ....       ,„..          .^       ^i-   _.      ^^ 

Judiciary  Pnnting-cost  estimate  Senate  Resolution  124  would  authorize  the 

Back  to  press.  1st  1.000  c<»le8          $1  642  48  Prl'>"°K  •>'  10,000  additional  copies  of   the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  i.ooo  additional  copies,  at  »639.38  pamphlet    enUUed    "Rebellion    in    Russia's 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in         per   thousand..          .                639  38  *^^»rope:  Fact  and  Fiction,"  prepared  for  the 

the  Rbcorb  an  excerpt  from  the  report                                                              —  ^  °\  *?*  Subcommittee  on  internal  Secu- 

(No  300).  explaining  the  purposes  Of  the  Tow^  «timated    <K>st,    s.  I'l? tl^s^tSTo'^grer 2,^"^.^^" '  ""'- 

resolution.  >  The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^— ^^^^^.^_^_  tee    on    Rules    and    Administration    would 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  irtTurr  ni^-M^/rrr^trtp  r»xr  ttjtt  r^nr^A  clarify  that  the  addlUonal  copies  would  be 
-'«^°-=  '^^S^'S^^^IS^Sr^S''-  PJ,inted;for  the  use  Of  the  committee  on  the 

Senate  Resolution  126  would  provide  that  —i       Z'  „  ^        .                       .  ^ 

the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Techniques  of  The    concurrent    resolution     (8.    Con.  _  T^f  prtnUng-coet  «itlmate,  supplied  by  the 

Soviet  Propaganda,"  prepared  for  the  use  of  Res.  32)   continuing  the  Joint  Commit-  *^''"*'  "in«f.  «  "  louows: 

the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  tee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  PHnting-cost  estimate 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  revised  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows:  ^^ck  to  press,  ist  i.ooo  copies —  $238.' 66 

and  updated,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu-  d        oo  9.000  addlOonal  copies,  at  (38.97  per 

ment,  and  that  there  be  printed  10,000  addi-  s.  Con.  re*.  32                                       1,000    350.73 

tional  copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  Resolved    by    the    Senate    (the    House    o/  ^—^-^ 

of  that  committee.  iJ«prc4ento«ue»  conctirriny).  That  the  Joint  Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

The  prlntlng-cost  estimate,   supplied   by  Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Con-                   124 ... J    589.39 

the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows:  gress,  established  by  S.  Con.  Res.  2,  Eighty-  " 

Printing-cost  estimaU  ^'^"^  Congress,  agreed  to  March  11,  1965.  U  — ^"^"^^ 

TO    print    as    a    document    (1,600  ^^It^'     continued     through    December    31.  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   ON  THE  OR- 

10'Sditlonai--ciol.."at--L-7i     ''''''  "^.  2.  ^e  Joint  committee  Is  hereby  au-  OANIZATION  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

«hP  ?ivv>                                           fMi  M  tborlzed  to  make  expenditures  from  July  1,  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

P"    ^'"*~ - - ovi.v}  1937   through  December  31,  1967.  not  to  ex-  resolution   (S.  Rcs.   133)    extending  the 

Total  estUnated  cost    S    Res  *'**^    $50,000,    to    be    paid    from    the    con-  Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 

126 :..:....:  1. 125. 73  "3°li"H^  "/hi^'tv,!?^!!,  ''^'^.^°'"'^?",  o*  t^e  congress  which  had  been  reported 

coS^uU                 Chairman   of    the    Joint  j^.^^  ^^^  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 

"^"^^^^^^^                                              ministration    with   an    amendment    on 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MARK  ROBESON  ^^-  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Congress,", 

,,«x  ♦  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  to  insert  "as  amended  by  S.  Res.  106, 

^?J!^Vr°°    f',,     ".,    ..^  ?*^  *  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  NlneUeth  Congress,  first  session,  agreed 

gratuity  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Robeson  (No.   302) .   explaining  the   purposes   of  to  AprU  11.  1967",  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 

was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  foUows :  t^e  concurrent  resolution.  lutlon  read : 

8.  Rn.  136  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  s.  res.  133 

itesoJved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Resolved.  That  the   first   sentence  of  S. 

hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  as  follows:  Res.    293.    Eighty-ninth    Congress,    second 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  senate    Ccaicurrent   Resolution    32    would  ^*^^°^-  agreed  to  August  26.   1966   (relating 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Robeson,  parents  of  Ju-  ^^rf.'J',:*    t^^I^^^^i"   o,     Toa,     i^.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Special   Com- 

dlth  K.  Robeson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  \^rvrr^rJ^t*f^l.rr^ll^Jhu^^i:f  *?!  mlttee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress) , 

at  the  time  Of  her  death.'a  sum  equal  to  S^^'^tlSsh^  by^K  Concu^St  "  ^«°<1«^  ^^^  8.  Res.  106,  NlneUeth'^Con- 

three  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  ^^uTon  2  S^Con^e.  «^eed  to  wl^ch  «"^-  ^"^  ««"'°°-  "^""^  ^  ^prU  11.  1967. 

was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  vrXoaR-^r^li  ^Z,iHra7,tW^,'J^*^T\^r^r^  1«  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967". 

said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu-  l^,^'to^^'''^^;^^^,'^'^rtJTj^ri:  '^^'^  '— "°8  ^  "-  ^"-^^  "December  31. 

neral  expenses  and  aU  other  aUowances.  i^g,   through  Deceiiber  31.  1967.  not  to  e.-  ^««^  ■ 

__^.^^^^_^  ceed  $50,000.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  *„ 

MINERAL  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee.  ^j.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President   I  ask 

OP  ALASKA  _^_^^^^^_^_^_  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

The   concurrent  resolution    (S.  Con.  REBELLION  IN  RUSSIA'S  EUROPE-  ^^®  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

Res.  30)  to  print  a  report  entitled  "Mln-  FACT  AND  FICTION  ^^°-  ^^*^  ■  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

eral  and  -Water  Resources  of  Alaska"  was  resolution. 

considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows :  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

s  CoK  RKs   30  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)   to  reprint  pam-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Rem>lved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep-  P^«'  «"^1"«^  ".'^^f  *°?  ^v.,^k  k^^^'k^"'  ^  ^°"°'''- 

resentaMccs  co»»c«rring) ,  That  two  thousand  rope.  1- act  ana  iaction    wnicn  nao  Deen  Senate    Rcsolutlpn    133    would    continue 

copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Mln-  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  through  December  31,  1967.  the  Fpeclal  Com- 

eral  and  Water  Resources  of  Alaska."  pre-  and  Administration  with  an  amendment  mlttee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

pared  by  the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Sur-  on     page     1,     line     1.     after     the     word  established  by  Senate  Resolution  293,   89th 

vey  and  the  State  of  Alaska  Department  of  "printed,"  to  Insert  "for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  second  session,  agreed  to  August 

Natural  Resources,  be  reprinted  with  lllus-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary""  so  as  to  2'-  ^^^^-  ^  minor  technical  amendment  has 

tratlons  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  In-  mnirA   th«»   r*«inhitinn    rsiul-      '  ^^^^^  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 

terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  u«w».c    wic   icouiuwuu   i»ou.  ^^^  Administration  to  assure  the  apparent 

.^^^                            jj      J.    -r       1  ^'  ^"^-   '^**  purpose  Of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSfTELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Resolved,   That   there   be   printed   for   the  The  continuation  of  the  special  conMnlttee 

unanlnunis  consent  to  have  printed  in  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ten  is  being  requested  primarily  for  the  purpose 

the  Recoko  an  excerpt  from  the  report  thotuand  additional  coplee  of  the  pamphlet  of  possible  service  by  its  members  as  Ben- 
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ate  conferees  In  the  event  that  House-ap- 
proved amendments  to  S.  36S,  the  legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (passed  by 
Senate  on  lAarcb  7,  1M7)  should  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN- 
NINO  IN  alasb:a 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  Federal  committees  for  development 
planning  in  Alaska  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planning  In  Alaska,  established  by 
Executive  Order  11182.  dated  October  2.  1964 
(PJR.  Doc.  64-10178),  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  1964  amendments  to  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  (Public  Law  88-461.  August 
19.  1964.  78  Stat.  605),  or  the  Bucceesor  to 
such  Committee. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  long- 
range  economic  planning  in  Alaska  is 
desirable  and  sensible.  Within  the  bound- 
aries of  Alaska  are  resources  which  will 
mean  much  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Oil,  iron  ore,  gold  and  other  precious 
metals,  timber,  fish,  reindeer,  moose,  and 
other  wildlife,  water,  people — to  name 
but  a  few  of  Alaska's  resources,  must 
be  properly  utilized,  developed,  or  proc- 
essed. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  enor- 
mous Investment  in  Alaska. 

Much  of  the  Federal  Government's 
investment  has  been  made  as  the  respec- 
tive departments  or  agencies  believe  the 
Investment  necessary.  Too  often  the 
Federal  programs  of  one  agency  have 
overlapped  in  some  manner  the  Federal 
programs  of  another.  Duplication  should 
be  avoided.  When  programs  overlap,  they 
should  be  monitored  and  the  results 
shared. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska  is  desirable.  Report  No.  305  spells 
out  in  complete  detail  why  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bartlett,  and  I  introduced  S. 
1281  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska. 

The  Committee  was  established  by 
President  Johnson's  Executive  Order 
11182  of  October  2,  1964  The  bill  under 
consideration,  S.  1281.  as  amended,  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Field  Committee  to 
June  30,  1970,  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions, not  to  exceed  $300,000  annually, 
for  long-range  economic  planning.  The 
3 -year  fimding  of  the  Alaska  Federal 
Field  Committee  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  the  understanding  and  in- 
tent that  the  Field  Committee  termi- 
nate wholly  its  activities  by  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1970  and  that  sums  author- 
ized for  the  last  year  of  operation  shall 
Include  expenses  for  the  termination  to 
be  carried  out  In  an  orderly  manner. 


Further,  the  Field  Committee  is  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  its  plan  for 
orderly  termination  during  fiscal  year 
1069. 

Because  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  waste  in  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Field  Committee  has,  during  the  past 
3  fiscal  years  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury unused — lapsed — annual  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967 
exceeding  $80,000.  The  Committee  and 
its  hard-working  chairman.  Joseph 
Fitzgerald,  do  not  waste  Federal  funds. 

I  support  S.  1281,  Eis  amended,  and 
urge  its  favorable  consideration.  The 
Field  Committee  and  the  Federal  Agen- 
cies with  whom  it  works  have  done  a 
creditable  Job  and  should  be  enabled  to 
finish  this  work  properly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
305) ,  explsdning  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1281,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Gruenlng  and  Bartlett  of  Alaska, 
is  to  authorize  by  statute  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska  which  was  established  originally  by 
Executive  Order  11182  dated  October  2,  1964. 
and  funded  under  the  1964  amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (Public  Law  8S-461. 
Aug.  19.  1964,  78  Stat.  605) .  This  law  expires 
on  June  30,  1967.  S.  1281,  as  amended,  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Field  Committee  to 
June  30.  1970.  and  authorizes  appropriations, 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  annually,  for  long- 
range  economic  planning. 

BACKCaOUND    AND    NEED 

After  statehood  was  granted  to  Alaska  on 
January  3,  1969,  the  need  for  long-range  de- 
velopment was  fully  recognized  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials.  They  had  reached 
tentative  agreement  on  a  plan  for  a  coordi- 
nated approach  when  the  earthquake  of 
March  27,  1964,  struck  south-central  Alaska, 
the  State's  most  populous  and  developed 
area,  with  devastating  effects.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  large-scale  Federal  assistance  to  re- 
build the  stricken  areas  of  the  State,  the 
Federal  Reconstruction  and  Planning  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Executive  Order 
11150;  and  Senator  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mex- 
ico was  appointed  Its  Chairman. 

This  Executive  order  Incorporated  much 
that  had  previously  been  agreed  upon  by 
State  and  Federal  officials  as  a  basis  for  long- 
range  planning.  Simultaneously,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska  Issued  a  counterpart  executive 
order  and  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments worked  jointly  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  reconstruction  effort. 
These  Commissions  directed  much  of  their 
efforts  toward  the  rebuilding  of  facilities  In 
a  manner  that  would  contribute  to  the  long- 
range  development  of  the  State. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exi>ertence,  the  An- 
derson Commission  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Federal -State  planning 


committee  to  conduct  long-range  economic 
and  resource  development  planning  In 
Alaska,  which  "should  move  forward  at  once, 
building  upon  the  momentum  developed  In 
the  course  of  reconstruction."  President 
Johnson's  Executive  Order  11182  of  October  2, 
1964.  was  responsive  to  this  recommendation. 

More  specifically.  Executive  Order  11182 
provided  that  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
nine  principal  Federal  agencies  in  Alaska  and 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  conamlttee  was  made  respon- 
sible to  a  review  committee  In  Washington, 
D.C.  (the  President's  Review  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  In  Alaska) ,  consisting 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  same  nine  federal 
agencies  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Coounlsslon.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce acts  as  (Chairman  of  this  Review  Com- 
mittee. The  membership  of  the  Presidential 
Review  Commission  consists  of  the  heads  of 
the  foUowing  federal  departments  and 
agencies : 

Department  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Interior, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Conunerce, 

Department  of  I>abor. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 

Housing  and  Rome  Finance  Agency, 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 

Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  Alaska  Federal  Field 
Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman,  Two 
Public  Members. 

Representatives  from: 

Department  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Interior, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Department  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

Housing  and  Home  finance  Agency, 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 

Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 

Federal  Power  Commission 

A  small  professional  staff  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chairman,  Joseph  H.  Fltz- 
Gerald.  who  was  appointed  by  the  President. 
Mr.  FltzOerald  previously  represented  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  as  his  liaison  officer  with 
the  Anderson  Commission  following  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake. 

The  primary  purposes  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  development  planning  is  ts  help 
Alaska  achieve  an  expansion  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  a  broaden'jig  of 
its  tax  base.  Not  only  Is  the  State  new  and 
relatively  undeveloped  but  much  of  what  has 
been  built  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  pcuit  of  the  tax  base  of  the 
State.  Orderly  development  of  the  tremen- 
dous natiiral  resources  of  Alaska  Is  In  the 
national  Interest.  Planning  Is  meaningless 
unless  translated  into  policy  and  action. 
Unless  there  is  clear  understanding  from  the 
beginning  that  analysis  Is  to  be  directed  at 
specific  accomplishments,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment runs  the  risk  of  ending  up  with 
studies  and  no  measurable  impact  on  State 
development.  The  Federal  Field  Committee 
has  been  cognizant  of  this  danger  and  In  Its 
work  has  been  practical  and  has  been  achiev- 
ing concrete  results.  We  note  these  examples, 
among  others: 

1.  An  analysis  of  land  laws  affecting  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alaska  which  Indicated  that  a 
separate  study  was  needed  to  assist  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  In  Its  review 
of  TTjS.  laws.  The  Field  Committee  arranged 
with  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion for  the  financing  of  this  project  and 
worked  with  the  staff  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  detaU  the  con- 
tents of  the  study  and  to  review  contract 
proposals.  The  Committee  will  also  coordl- 
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S^o^thm'kil^^ii.?^'**  to  the  con-  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on  creation  and  strengthening  of  health  re- 

a.  BecauM    the    employment    «    Aladcs  V^^  *"*^  Administration,  on  Jime  8,  search  facilities  costing  almost  |1  bllUon. 

native  groups  i«  a  meet  serioua  problem.  4        J^PO^ted  an  original  resolution  (8.  In  1966,  many  exciting  new  ventures 

native  affairs  take  more  staff  time  of  the  Field  '***•  ^^^^   ^  r»y  *  gratuity  to  Mr.  and  were  begun,  and  many  others  were  com- 

Commlttee  than  any  other  area  of  work  at  M™-   Mark  Robeson,  which  was  placed  pleted. 

prwent.  The  Field  Committee  la  a  central  on  the  calendar,  as  follows :  Construction  of  research  facilities 
S^^  '^l^T^r.^^^J!^^  r  V  *l~'r^'  "^^  t^«  Secretary  of  the  Senate  started  at  three  new  medical  schools: 
worklngonfaceteof  the  native  problem;  for  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  The  University  of  Connertipiil-  Mprtirai 
example,  the  evaluation  and  preparation  of  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to  a„if«^  JtT^^-  O^^  ^-O'VifCUCUt  MeOlcal 
•  program  with  respect  to  the  disposal  by  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iS  Ro^^t  ^rTnts  of  j^dim  ^^?2\f\  ^^^^""f^"^}  ^l  Pennsylvania 
Government  of  the  Dutch  Harbor  faculty.  K.  Bobeson.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  ^^^  University  Medical  School  at  Her- 
The  Alaska  Federal  Field  C«mnlttee  la  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  ^^^^^  *^^  University  of  Texas  SoUth 
now  m  the  middle  of  its  work  and  a  basic,  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  Texas  Medical  School  at  San  Antonio, 
long-range  economic  development  program  receiving  by  law  at  the  tbne  of  her  death.  These  facilities  will  help  promote  actlv- 
St°»  ^  tTS''!!fiv^  cooperation  with  the  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ities  in  the  three  interrelated  fields  of 
State  of  Alaska  wlthm  this  authorlaed  period,  expenses  and  aU  other  aUowances.  medical  education  rpsfiaro h  and  thP  Hp 
The  committee  accordingly  authorizes  this  meaicai  eaucaiion,  researcn,  ana  tne  de- 
3-year  funding  of  the  Alaska  Federal  Field  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  "very  of  medical  services. 
CkHmnlttee  In  conjunction  with  the  imder-  June  8,  1967,  Construction  of  a  new  biochemical  re- 
standing  and  intent  that  the  Field  Com-  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  search  facility  was  completed  at  the 
mittee  twminate  whoUy  Its  activities  by  the  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  Oklahoma  State  University, 
close  ^  fiscal  year  1870.  and  that  the  sums  favorably,  with  amendments,  on  June  9  ^  permanent  research  unit  was  com- 
J^S°I^de"ex^en8ef  *fort^r^n^S^„*"^«  1^67,  the  bill  (8.  1281)  to  authorize  the  Pleted  at  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
^^Slesuchte^matSnto^'^^eSTutTn  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  Studies  in  La  Jolla,  Calif . 
an  orderly  manner  the  committee  directs  activities  of  Federal  Committees  for  De-  The  clinical  sciences  building  at  the 
that  a  plan  for  the  orderly  termination  be  velopment  Planning  in  Alaska,  and  sub-  Downstate  Medical  Center  of  the  State 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  fiscal  year  mltted  a  report  (No.  305)  thereon,  which  University  of  New  York  was  completed. 
1989.  was  printed.  Previously,  the  university's  research 
Further,  the  committee's  expectation  Is  .^^.^^_^__^  facilities  were  scattered  through  unused 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  ex-  "^  rooms — and  even  remodeled  porches — of 
pendlture  of  Federal  funds  to  a  minimum.  RESOLUTION  TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  a  hospital,  as  well  as  In  borrowed  space 
^er^STi^^e'^S^d^^TeTaitT^aa^  ^N^^'  ^  *^-  ^^^^^  «OBE-  ini^e^.sic  sciences  building.  Now  there 
years  the  foUowlng  un^«^  (lap^)  aimu^  ^\^  °}°^f  ™  ".farch  laboratories  readily 
appropriauons:  Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  adaptable  to  the  changing  needs  of  bio- 
PUscaiyear-  Senate  of  June  8,  1967,  medical  research. 
1965 "_-.  «3s  000  *^-  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on  The  area  used  for  health  sciences  re- 
wee  "I""""    26000  Rules  and  Administration,  on  June  8,  search  at  Yale  University  was  more  than 

1967  (estimated) is!  000  1967,  reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  doubled  with  the  completion  of  a  new 

jjos^  Res.  136)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mr.  and  building. 

8  1281  as  amended  authort™.  th^  »«™v,  **^s.   Mark  Robeson,   Which   resolution  An  experimental  school  was  completed 

priatJon  of"nrmo^rf th^Ta^  i^^^^  ^^^  P^^^^d  on  the  calendar.  In  Alt^rtson    N.Y..  for  sever^  handi- 

year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Field  ^^^  ^^^  above  resolution  printed  In  capped   children  who   otherwise   would 

Committee  through  fiscal  year  1970,  the  ter-  ^uU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Cannon,  which  be  homebound  and  restricted  to  a  few 

nunation  date  of  the  Field  Committee.  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of  hours  of  Instruction  by  visiting  teachers. 

.^_^_^^.^__  Committees  Submitted  During  Adjourn-  The  school  will  be  run  by  the  Human 

«,™^^ ment.")  Resources    Foundation.    In   cooperation 

REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB-  — — ^^-^  with  the  New  York  University  Medical 

MTTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT  ^essAGES  FROM  THE  PRFqmFTTr  ^^~^'  *°  ^^  "^'  ^^^^  *°  ™*^«  ^^ 

Pureuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  ^^^GES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  more  meaningful  for  our  handicapped 

June  8, 1967,  Messages  In  writing  from  the  President  children. 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee  °'  *^®  United  States  submitting  nomina-  The  success  of  the  program  appears 

were  submitted  on  June  8  1967*  tiovis  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  not  only  in  facts  and  figures,  but  in  its 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  tL,  Coiiunlttee  on  ^^  ^-  "^o"^'  «"«  °^  ^  lecretaries.  overall  contribution  to  a  healthier  Amer- 

Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend-  ^^^^— ^  ^^^-  ^'  ^*^  VTOV^  to  be  an  outstanding 

ment:  ry-uTu-^T^ty  n  example  of  Federal  partnership  with  col- 

S.  Con.  Ees.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to  ^T  w^rT^^S^^S /l^^^S^  ^®»««'   universities,   hospitals,   and   non- 

prtnt  a  report  entlUed  "Mineral  and  Water  ■iJ^^^t^i:'          tiiSbhAHCli   FACIL-  profit  research  institutions  in  further- 

Besources  of  Alaska"  (Kept.  No.  801);  ITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  1966— MES-  erance  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  serve 

S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  con-  SAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  its  citizens 

Unulng  the  Jomt  Conunlttee  on  the  Orga-  DOC.  NO.  134)  It  is  a  privilege    therefore    for  me  to 

"^^H^B.  °y^*^uuoTto^  reprln^^t^K  "^^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  submit  to  the  Congress  the  I'lth  Annual 

entitled  "Communist  Exploitation  of  KeU-  P^^'^  laid  before  the  Senate  ihe  following  Report  of   the  Surgeon  General  sum- 

glon"  (Kept.  No.  299) ;  message  from  the  Presidait  of  the  United  marlzing  our  progress  under  the  health 

8.  Res.  126.  Resoiuuon  to  print  aa  a  Senate  States,  Which,  with  the  accompanying  research  facilities  program, 

document  revised  version  of  "Techniques  of  report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Soviet  Propaganda"  (Rept.  No.  300) ;  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare :  The  White  House.  June  12.  1967. 

8.  Ree.  132.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 

document   "A  Preliminary   Presentation   of  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  ^^"™—^"^"~~ 

SSc^'^ia?^^t°te^^or%^*inri  ^  "^  ^^^^^  *°  transmit  the  11th  An-  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

^t^ulS^'^eS^*  mg^^/^l?^"  ""^^  ^fP^  °'  'h,«  ^surgeon  General  on  KTC. 

^T^L^'ftV'^^  ..  he  health  research  facilities  program  for  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

mfnt^-  l^'l^^-^TT^nTl^T^i-t  ^  Program,  which  was  inaugurated  S^^dt'  ""ihich  w.r?"f  *^.'  'ThT 

(Rept.  No.  297) .  in  1956,  has  been  a  powerful  and  effective  ^Jf ^^rs,  which  were  referred  as  Indl- 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on  tool  in  our  work  toward  improving  the  "^atea. 

Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend-  health  of  all  Americans.  Electric   Powee   Reliabhjtt   Act    or    1967 

^S^Hes  124  H«»oiutinn  t«  «.«n„t  .,0™^!,,-*  ^    *^«    Past    10    years,    neariy    1,400  „  *  l^t**""  ^""^  **»«  Chairman,  Federal  Power 

«i5tS^"SfbSmR,^??^^?^J  matching   grant^-totalihg    about     $400  Ctom^sslon.  Washington,  D.CtransmltUng 

SSdFictioS^'7i;S.No.3Xi.d      "^^  "^^  million-have  been  made  for  the  con-  ^^^  "po^w'^P*^^  to^f ^iZ^  Z*°^^^^^ 

cl^-  ^r^ti^'T^.'^^r^  "-  «^  f  "fl^'.i°",  ^^  ."?T"S^«=f'.  ^^""^  ^^^  ^7able^^^hu*^dlnt"a*^d   ^\^^Z^l 

^r.^^^^^  ^    the  Organlzauon  of  the  facilities  In  each  of  the  50  States.  electric  power  supply,  by  strengthening  exist- 

i-ongrea«  (Kept.  No.  804).  In  all,  the  program  has  stimulated  the  ing  mechanisms  for  coordlnaOon  of  electric 
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utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  lx>stalla- 
tlon  and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  SscarrAXT  or  the  Txeasitbt  on  the 
Star  or  the  Finances 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REPoaT  ON  Equipment  Ttixed  in  NoNPaonr 
Educational  Inhtitohons  and  OrHEa  Non. 
PBorrr  OacANxzATiONS 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  equipment  titled  In  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

RiFoar  OP  CouPTaoLLxi  Gknekai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  available 
through  use  of  civil  service  rather  than  con- 
tractor-furnished employees  for  certain  sup- 
port services.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  dated  June  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Admission  Into  the  Unttxo   States  or 
Cextair  Depectox  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiu^lizatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  Stetes  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  op  Act  Relating  to  Civu. 
Ssavicx  RrnxxMXNT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UjS.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commlaslon,  Washington,  O.C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to 
amend  subchapter  ru  cA  chapter  83  of  title  6, 
United  State*  Code  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stete  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Concxtxkent  Resolution   154 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress    of    the    United    Stetes    to    act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  Bill  S-937,  rela- 
tive to  retainer  and  retired  pay  for  persons 
retired  from  active  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Stetes 
"Whereas,    prior    to    the    passage    of    the 
Career   Compensation   Act  of    1959    persons 
who  were  retired  from  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Stetes.  whether 
drawing  retelner  or  retired  pay,  received  a 
proportionately  equal  pay  raise  with  active 
duty  personnel,  based  upon  the  percentage 
of  retelner  or  retired  pay  received  by  them, 
and 

"Whereas,  armed  forces  personnel  retired 
after  twenty  years  of  active  service  receive 
retelner  pay  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at 
which  time  they  commence  to  draw  retired 
pay,  and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  have  retired  from 
acUve   service   In   the   armed   forces   subse- 


quent to  the  last  pay  raise  for  active  duty 
personnel  are  receiving  a  substantially 
greater  amount  of  pay  than  those  persons 
who  retired  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1969  and  prior 
to  the  aforementioned  pay  raise,  and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  are  retired  from 
active  service  in  the  armed  forces,  whether 
drawing  retainer  or  retired  pay,  remain  obli- 
gated to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  being  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty 
so  long  as  they  are  physically  qualified  for 
such  duty,  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  Introduced  Into 
the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congreos,  pres- 
ently In  session,  BUI  S-937,  which  has  been 
Introduced  to  restore  the  principle  of  recom- 
putatlon.  basing  retired  pay  on  current  ac- 
tive duty  pay,  thereby  correcting  this  In- 
equity In  retired  pay  for  men  of  our  first  Une 
of  defense,  who  stand  ready  on  a  momenta 
notice  to  answer  the  call  of  their  country 
and  risk  their  Uvea  for  Ite  safety. 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  Senate  concurring  herein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  act  promptly  and  favorably 
on  BUI  S-037. 

"Be  It  furtho:  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In  Congress. 

"Vail  M.  Dxix>nt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  GorxTTior  and  President 
of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fmance: 

"HOTTSX    CONCUKKKNT   ReSOLXTTION    254 

"Concurrent  Resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  local  participa- 
tion in  revenues  secured  from  oil  and  gas 
production  on  lands  reserved  by  the  United 
States  m  this  state  for  miUtary  purjKMes 
"Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  has  made  provision  In  Section  716«  of 
TlUe  16,  United  States  Code  Annotated,  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  88-623  and  89-669, 
to  return  26  per  cent  of  the  revenues  from 
timber  and  mineral  sales  from  pubUc  lands 
reserved  by  the  Umted  States  for  timber  and 
wUd     life    conservation     purposes,     to     the 
parishes  In  which  such  reserved   lands   are 
situated;  and 

"Whereas,  the  occasion  for  such  refiuid  of 
said  percentages  of  said  revenues  Is  that  such 
federally  reserved  lands  are  not  subject  to 
taxation  and  said  refund  la  in  lieu  thereof: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  lands  reserved  by  the  United 
States  for  military  purposes  In  this  State  are 
not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  parishes  and 
munlcipaUUes  In  which  they  are  wholly  or 
partly  situated:  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  substantial  oU  and  gas 
production  from  lands  contained  wltUn 
some  federally  reserved  lands  In  this  State 
which  are  used  for  military  purposes  and  on 
which  military  bases  or  posts  are  situated; 
and 

"Whereas,  no  portion  of  the  royalties  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  for  such  oil  and 
gas  production  is  refunded  to  any  such  par- 
ishes or  municipalities;  and 

"Whereas,  no  severance  taxes  are  paid  on 
oU  production  from  such  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Conservation 
has  no  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  oU  produc- 
tion on  such  lands  either  In  respect  to  the 
spacing  of  wells  or  production  allowables, 
thus  permitting  the  drainage  of  oU  and  gas 
from  lands  contiguous  to  such  military  res- 
ervations; and 
"Whereas,  the  parishes  and  municipalities 


ntfected  by  these  circumstances  deserve  relief 
from  these  inequities  to  the  same  extent  aa 
parishes  recelvmg  such  relief  In  respect  to 
federally  reserved  Umber  and  wild  life  lands: 

"Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  lioulslana.  the  Hoxise  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  thereof  concurring, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
xirged  and  requested  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  for  local  participation 
In  the  revenues  from  the  production  of  oU 
and  gas  from  lands  reserved  by  the  United 
States  for  military  purposes  so  that  the 
parishes  and  municipalities  In  which  such 
lands  are  wholly  or  partly  situated  wUl  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  such  revenues  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  such  lands 
In  lieu  of  the  levy  and  coUectlon  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  from  the  same  and  that  any 
refund  of  any  portion  of  such  revenues  be 
apportioned  to  said  parishes  for  general  and 
for  school  purposes  and  to  said  municipali- 
ties for  general  purposes. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  presldmg  officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  umted  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Louisiana  delegation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Vail  M.  Dklont, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcocx, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concuexent  £txsoLunoN  65 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
Louisiana  members  of  that  Congress,  to  act 
promptiy  and  favorably  and  enact  mto  law 
H.R.  5479  which  would  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
President  under  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945 

"Whereas,  m  recent^Mrs  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  hi^HieoBU  mcreaslngly 
dominated  by  certain  'iRerglng  nations'  and 
"Whereas,  at  the  Insistence  of  these  na- 
tions the  United  Nations  has  acted  megally 
in  contravention  of  Chapter  1  of  Ita  own 
Charter,  which  prohibits  mterference  m  the 
domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  nations,  by  or- 
dering economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  whose  membership  is  composed  solely 
of  many  of  these  'emerging  natlcms'  has 
given  notice  that  it  expecte  to  present  a  reso- 
lution to  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
demanding  the  use  of  force  to  remove  the 
Rhodeslan  Government,  which  actions  would 
be  another  Irresponsible  contravention  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  provides  for  the  Imposition 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain economic  and  communications  sanctions 
pursuant  to  actions  of  the  Security  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations  under  Article  41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  vested  with  sole  authority  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce  under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  Paragraph  3,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  sanctions  tmpoaed  against  a  for- 
eign nation  are  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  their 
Representatives  In  Congress,  and 

"Whereas,  approval  of  any  sanctions  af- 
fecting foreign  commerce  should  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Honorable  John  Rarlck. 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  has  re- 
cenUy  mtroduced  HR  5479  to  amend  the 
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TTnlt«d  Nattons  Participation  Act  of  1946  to 
IMTOVlde  for  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  by 
th«  Pr«aldent  only  wltb  the  approval  by  the 
Congress  by  appropriate  Act  or  Joint  Reso- 
lution, 

"Thwefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresentatlveB  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  members  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  and  enact  Into 
law  HR  5479  proposed  by  the  Honorable  John 
Rarlck. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  respective  Congressional 
Committees  before  whom  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  heard,  the  Speaker  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
"VAn.  M.  Delont, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea. 

"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
Of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  CoNCtntRENT  Resolution  66 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  Louisiana  members  of  that  Congress, 
to  act  promptly  and  favorably  on  House 
Joint   Resolution    No.    ill    which   would 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  notUy  the  United  NaUons 
that    the    United    States    will    not   honor 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
and  to  rescind  Executive  Order  No.  11322 
which  orders  observance  of  the  sanctions 
"Whereas    the   United   Nations   has   acted 
Illegally  and  In  contravention  of  Chapter  1 
of  Its  own  Charter,  which  prohibits  Inter- 
ference In  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign 
nations,    in    ordering    economic    sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  vested  with  sole  authcHlty  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  under  Article  1,  Section  8, 
Paragraph  3  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, while  the  only  authority  delegated  by 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch  to  restrict 
trade  concerns  the  control  of  trading  with 
the  enemy,  and 

"Whereas  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  government  has  undertaken 
to  honor  the  United  Nations  sanctions  with- 
out seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress,  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  never 
sought  economic  sanctions  from  the  United 
Nations  against  its  enemy  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
Rhodesia  has  refrained  from  engaging  in 
trade  wltb  North  Viet  Nam,  and 

"Whereas  the  Rhodeslan  Declaration  of 
Independence  Is  In  the  same  honored  tradi- 
tion as  our  own  such  Declaration,  and  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  every  American 
who  is  proud  of  our  great  national  heritage, 
and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  James  B.  Utt  has 
Introduced  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  No.  ill 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  all  other  In- 
terested parties  that  the  United  States  will 
not  honor  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  which  also  would  rescind  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  is- 
sued by  the  President  on  January  5,  1967, 
relating  to  prohibitions  against  imports  of 
certain  ccxnmodltlea  from  Rhodesia,  and 
which  would  rescind  all  orders,  regulations 
and  other  directives  and  all  decisions  pro- 
mulgated or  made  under  said  Executive  Or- 
der, and  which  would  rescind  all  Executive 
Orders.  Presidential  Proclamations  or  other 
orders,  regulations  or  directives  promulgated 
or  made  imder  authority  of  the  Export  Con- 


trol Act  of  1949  which  relate  to  the  export 
of  commodities  to  Rhodesia,  and 

"Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  Ill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

"Whereas  eight  additional  and  identical 
Joint  Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  also 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  namely: 

"H.J.  Res.  151  by  Rep.  Younger  of  Callfor- 
fomia, 

"H.J.  Res.  159  by  Rep.  Groes  of  Iowa, 
"H.J.  Res.  181  by  Rep.  Snyder  of  Kentucky, 
"H.J.  Res.  184  by  Rep.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
"H.J.  Res.  195  by  Rep.  Hetlong  of  Florida. 
"H.J.  Res.  196  by  Rep.  King  of  New  York, 
"H.J.  Res.  276  by  Rep.  Roudebush  of  In- 
diana and 

"H.J.  Res.  308  by  Rep.  Abbltt  of  Virginia. 
"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  members  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  the  Joint 
Resolution  introduced  by  Congressman  Utt 
or  any  identical  or  similar  Joint  Resolution 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Be  It  F^^rther  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Ddegatlon  In  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"VaU.    M.    Delont, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  208 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  expose  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  interpose  the  sop^erelgnty  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  against  the  execution  of 
said  Amendment  in  this  state;  to  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  its  Joint  Resolution  of  July  28,  1868 
declaring  that  said  Amendment  had  been 
ratified;  and  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 

"Whereas  the  purported  14th  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  was  never 
lawfully  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion because  eleven  states  of  the  Union  were 
deprived  of  their  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate 
in  violation  of  Article  V,  when  eleven  south- 
ern states,  Including  Louisiana,  were  ex- 
cluded from  deliberation  and  decision  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
said  14th  Amendment;  said  resolution  was 
not  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  order  that  the  same  should  take 
effect,  as  required  by  Article  1.  Section  7;  the 
proposed  amendment  was  not  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  but  to  the  con- 
trary fifteen  states  of  the  then  thirty-seven 
states  of  the  Union  rejected  the  proposed 
14th  Amendment  between  the  dates  of  its 
submission  to  the  states  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  June  16,  1866  and  March  24,  1868. 
thereby  nullifying  said  Resolution  and  mak- 
ing It  Impossible  for  ratification  by  the  con- 
stitutionally required  three-fourths  of  such 
states;  said  southern  states  which  were 
denied  their  equal  suffrage  la  the  Senate  bad 
been  recognized  by  proclamations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  duly 
constituted  governments  with  all  the  powers 
which  belong  to  free  states  of  the  Union,  and 


the  Legislatures  of  seven  of  said  southern 
states  had  ratified  the  13th  Amendment 
which  would  have  failed  of  ratification  but 
for  the  ratification  of  said  seven  southern 
states;  and 

"Whereas  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Con- 
gress imlawfully  overthrew  their  existing 
governments,  removed  their  lawfully  con- 
stituted legislatures  by  military  force  and 
replaced  them  with  rump  legislatures  which 
carried  out  military  orders  and  pretended  to 
ratify  the  14th  Amendment;  and 

"Whereas  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  his  first  proclamation,  on 
July  20,  1868,  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
three-fourths  of  the  required  states  had 
ratified  the  14th  Amendment,  Congress  nev- 
ertheless adopted  a  resolution  on  July  28, 
1868.  unlawfully  declaring  that  three-fourths 
of  the  states  had  ratified  the  14th  Amend- 
ment and  directed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  so  proclaim,  said  Joint  Resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  the  resulting  proclamation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  Included  the  purported 
ratifications  of  the  military  enforced  rump 
legislatures  of  ten  southern  states  whose  law- 
ful legislatures  had  previously  rejected  said 
14th  Amendment,  and  also  Included  pur- 
ported ratifications  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  although  they 
had  withdrawn  their  legislative  ratifications 
several  months  previously,  all  of  which  proves 
absolutely  that  said  14th  Amendment  was 
not  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  manda- 
tory constitutional  requirements  set  forth 
in  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  and  there- 
fore the  Constitution  itself  strikes  with 
nullity  the  purported  14th  Amendment. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg^- 
lature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  concurring: 

"(1)  That  the  Legislature  go  on  record  as 
exposing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  and  interposes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  against  the  exe- 
cution of  said  14th  Amendment  against  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  its  people: 

"(2)  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  op- 
poses the  use  of  the  Invalid  14th  Amendment 
by  the  Federal  courts  to  Impose  further  un- 
lawful edicts  and  hardships  on  its  people; 

"(3)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  by  this  Legislature 
to  repeal  its  unlawful  Joint  Resolution  of 
July  28,  1868.  declaring  that  three-fourths  of 
the  states  had  ratified  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution; 

"(4)  That  the  Legislatures  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  be  memorialized  to  give 
serious  study  and  consideration  to  take  sim- 
ilar action  against  the  validity  of  the  14th 
Amendment  and  to  uphold  and  suppmrt  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
strikes  said  14th  Amendment  with  nullity: 
and 

"(S)  That  copies  of  this  Resolution,  duly 
certified,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  treaties 
on  "The  Unconstitutionality  of  the  14th 
Amendment"  by  Judge  L.  H.  Perez,  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governors  and  Secretaries  of 
State  of  each  state  in  the  Union,  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional delegation,  a  copy  hereof  to  be 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
"Vail  M.  Dklont. 
"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcock. 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and 

President  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Lotilslana:  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  220 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  HR.  8983  proposing  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
"Whereas   an    educated    citizenry    and    an 

enlightened  electorate  is  the  cornerstone  of 


a  free  and  responsible  government  that  Is 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people 
governed,  and 

"Whereas  any  enacted  or  proposed  legis- 
lation affecting  so  vital  an  area  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
be  scrutinized  with  extreme  care,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  its  repercussions  upon  the 
people  and  upon  the  states  in  light  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  three  decades  there 
has  been  an  Increpslngly  reprehensible  trend 
towards  the  centralization  of  all  power  in  the 
Iron  tenacles  of  an  entrenched  federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  unanswerable  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  states  and 
the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  their  people,  and 

"Whereas  many  states  have  been  enticed 
into  submission  to  the  dictatorial  commands 
of  this  bureaucracy  by  the  lure  of  'federal 
funds'  from  wasteful  'grant  in  aid'  pro- 
grams, and 

"Whereas  these  'federal  funds'  do  not 
come  from  a  mystical  sugar-plum  tree  in 
Washin^^ton  but  from  the  pockets  of  tax- 
payers residing  In  each  of  the  fifty  sovereign 
states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
"Whereas  the  replacement  of  the  'grant 
in  aid'  program  with  a  program  of  block 
grants  to  the  states  not  only  would  preserve 
the  constitutional  division  of  powers  in  our 
federal  system,  but  would  also  allow  local 
and  state  officials  the  freedom  to  administer 
programs  according  to  state  and  local  needs 
rather  than  according  to  unrealistic  and 
unworkable  plans  dictated  by  a  centralized 
bureaucracy  In  Washington,  D.C..  and 

"Whereas  HR  8983  has  recently  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  provide  block  grants  to  states  in  place 
of  the  grant  in  aid  programs  by  consolidating 
elementary  and  secondary  education  funds 
for  school  districts  with  children  of  low- 
income  families  for  library  resovu'ces  and  in- 
structional materials,  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers,  and  for  stats  departments 
of  education,  said  grant  t>elng  distributed 
to  each  state  by  a  formula  based  on  state 
Income  per  child,  and 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  HR  8983  into 
law  would  enable  state  and  local  school  ad- 
ministrators to  regain  much  of  the  reepon- 
Blbility  for  their  school  programs  which  un- 
der the  present  sjrstem  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
allowed  to  usurp,  and 

"Whereas  an  adaptation  of  stattstlcs  pub- 
lished by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  and 
printed  in  'Compact  lilagazine,'  published 
by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
indicates  that  federal  funds  for  education  al- 
located to  tbs  states  for  the  fiscal  year  1964- 
1966  bad  Increased  over  the  allocation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ia&6-l»57  by  3.22  Umes  for 
California,  2.76  times  for  Illinois.  4.57  times 
for  Massachusetts.  3.68  tlmea  for  New  York, 
2.56  times  for  Pennsylvania,  and  3.43  times 
for  Wisconsin,  while  during  the  same  period 
increasing  only  1.46  Umes  for  Alabama,  1.58 
times  for  Arkansas,  1.64  times  for  Oeorgia, 
1  81  times  for  Louisiana,  1.51  times  for  Mis- 
sissippi and  1.33  times  for  South  Carolina, 
and 

"Whereas  these  statistics  illustrate  that 
wealthy  states,  with  high  literacy  rates,  have 
received  more  than  their  just  and  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  funds  distributed,  while 
states  with  less  revenue  and  higher  rates  of 
illiteracy  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
the  distribution  of  said  funds,  and 

"Whereas  enactment  of  HR  8983  wotild 
rectify  this  inequity,  and 

"Whereas,  ER  8083  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  city  school  systems  and  guarantees 
to  private  schools  at  least  as  much  assistance 
as  they  are  presently  receiving  and  provides 


that  no  state  would  receive  less  than  It  re- 
ceives in  fiscal  year  1968. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  members  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  and  enact  HR 
8983  into  law. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation 
In  Congress,  to  the  chairman  of  the  respective 
Congressional  Committees  before  whom  this 
proposed  legislation  will  be  heard,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"Vail  M.  Delont, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Aycock. 
"LieutcTiant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Conorxss  To 
Enact  Legislation  Increasing  Social  Sk- 
cuRRT  Benefits 

"Whereas  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  land  of  plenty,  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  senior  citizens,  who  have 
labored  in  the  vineyard  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing a  well  deserved  retirement;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
many  of  our  elderly,  living  on  social  security 
benefits,  are  denied  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life;  and 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
recognising  this  problem  has  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  social  security  law, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  benefits,  which 
Increase  would  help  to  alleviate  the  cost  of 
living  burden  of  our  elderly  depending  on 
such  benefits;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  President  Johnson  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WarrE. 
"Secretary  of  the  CommoniDealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Re^x'esentatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maissachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Rksolutionb   Memorializing    Concrxss    To 

Take  Steps  as   Are   Necxesart.  Thboock 

Fkocrai.    and    Intxrnationai.    Mzans    To 

Preserve  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

"Whereas  the  peace  and  security  in  the 

Middle  East  is  of  great  concern  not  only  to 

the  people  who  live  there,  but  to  the  entire 

world;  and 

"Whereas  recent  events  which  include  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nation  Observers 
and  the  apparent  military  buildup  appears 
calculated  to  bring  that  area  closer  to  open 
and  armed  hostility;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
Of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  through  Federal  and 
International  Means  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth    to    the    President    of    the 


United  States.  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

"House  Memorial  2111 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urging  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  flood  and 
related  disasters.  Including  subsidence, 
through  the  initiation  of  a  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Program,  which  avails  itself  of 
the  resources  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  federal  government  for  the  construc- 
tive solution  of  this  catastrophe  chal- 
lenge 

"Whereas  nationwide  storms,  floods  and 
related  disasters,  including  subsidence,  of 
catastrophic  proportions  have  taken  a  heavy 
toll  of  human,  property  and  industrial  re- 
sources, thereby  severely  taxing  the  ability 
of  the  insurance  Industry  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  Is  acutely  af- 
fected by  the  problem  of  subsidence  as  mani- 
fested In  the  recent  "sinkhole"  disasters  of 
this  nature  centered  in  Polk  County,  Florida, 
which  are  of  grave  concern  to  the  citizenry, 
the  legislature,  the  insurance  commissioner 
and  the  Industry,  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  challenge  of  flood 
and  related  disasters,  including  subsidence, 
and  has  evinced  its  concern  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  State  Treasurer  ex  officio  In- 
surance Commissioner,  Broward  WHliams, 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners,  with  the 
result  that  Senate  Bill  No.  3290,  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Harrison  Williams,  Jr..  and 
House  BUI  No.  8979,  Introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  Pepper,  are  now  before  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  also  taken 
action  on  this  problem  by  the  preparation  of 
a  bUl  peruining  to  flood  and  related  disas- 
ters, 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  re8<dved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Florida;  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  respect- 
fully makes  application  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  do  Its  utmost  to  expe- 
dite the  passage  and  implement  the  admin- 
istration of  this  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  t>e  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  2073 

"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  objecting  to  the  incliulon  of  the 

Suwannee   River    and    its    tributaries    in 

'scenic  river'  legislation 

"Whereas  the  beautiful  Suwanee  River  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  those  Florida  citizens 
living  near  thereto  as  well  as  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Florida,  having  been  immortal- 
ized in  song,  and 

"Whereas  this  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  this  state  tire  aware  of  the  benefits  aocru- 
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log  to  the  atate  from  this  immortal  river. 
and 

"Wbereaa  the  Suwannee  River,  though  hav- 
ing aesthetic  and  hlBtorlcal  value.  Is  also 
a  useful  and  productive  river  of  the  state, 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  Include  the  Suwannee 
River  and  Its  tributaries  in  'scenic  river' 
legislation  which  would  vest  Jurisdiction 
over  it  in  the  federal  government,  and 

"Whereas,  this  inclusion  would  Impede 
the  use  and  value  of  said  river,  as  well 
as  the  conservatlonal  and  recreational  bene- 
fits that  the  citizens  of  Florida  and  visitors 
to  this  state  have  enjoyed  for  years:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  not  to  Include  the 
Suwannee  River  and  its  tributaries  In 
'scenic  river'  legislation  which  would  vest 
Jurisdiction  over  It  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.  CoK.  Res.  3 
"A  concurrent  resolution  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency;  disability 
of  President 

"Whereas  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  both  houses  by  a  con. 
stitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  thereof 
has  made  the  following  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  following  words: 

"  'S.    JOINT    RKS.     1 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  Presidency 
and  vice  Presidency;  disability  of 
President 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled  (.tioo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Ckiiutltutlon  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatiires  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

" '  "Article  — 

"'"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  '  "Section  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

" '  "SiCTioN  3.  Whenever  the  President 
transmits  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  hla  written  declaration 
that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  trans- 
mits to  them  a  written  declaralon  to  the 
contrary,  such  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

"  '  "Section  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  their  written  dec- 
laration that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  hla  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  Immediately  as- 
sume the  iwwers  and  duties  of  the  office  as 
Acting  President. 

Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  offloe  unless  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  either  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  executive  department 
or  of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
law  provide,  transmit  within  four  (4)  days 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress 
shall  decide  the  issue,  assembling  within 
forty-eight  (48)  hours  for  that  purpose  if 
not  in  session.  If  the  Congress,  within  twen- 
ty-one (21)  days  after  receipt  of  the  latter 
written  declaration,  or,  if  Congress  is  not 
in  session,  within  twenty-one  (21)  days 
after  Congress  is  required  to  assemble,  de- 
termines by  two-thirds  (%)  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office."  ' 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Sen- 
ate Concurring,  That  ttte  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion be  immediately  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  State  of  Florida,  under 
the  great  seal,  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
in  support  of  the  President  and  Congress 
relating  to  the  present  military  operations 
In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  bjr  the  Legislative 
Research  Commission,  Pranlifort,  Ky.,  en- 
dorsing Federal  legislation  permitting  Jury 
trials  In  land  condemnation  cases  brought 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  petition,  signed  by  R.  Picard,  and  sun- 
dry other  citizens  of  Timber,  Oreg.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  raise  per- 
sonal deductions  under  the  Federal  Income 
tax  law  to  (1,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reporta  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  676.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  73,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  307) ;  and 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection 
therewith  (Rept.  No.  308) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


H.R.  4445.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Aurex 
Corp.  (Rept.  No.  306) . 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  541.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  Baer 
(Rept.  No.  309).     

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
310). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro  (Rept.  No.  311) ; 

S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Je- 
rome Olinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger,  and 
George  Henry  Olinger,  individually  (Rept. 
No.  312); 

S.  163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blclcart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  313); 

S.  445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarie 
Gauch  Neth  (Rept.  No.  314) ; 

S.  454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  for  Richard  K. 
Jones  (Rept.  No.  315) ; 

S.  463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo  Ruiz 
DeMolina  (Rept.  No.  316) ; 

S.  733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sablene  Eliz- 
abeth DeVore  (Rept.  No.  317); 

8.  808.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menelio 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron  (Rept.  No.  318) ; 

S.  863.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones  (Rept.  No.  319) ; 

S.  1108.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pellj 
C.  Caballol  and  wife,  Lucia  J.  Caballol  (Rept. 
No.  320); 

S.  1109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyarzun  (Rept.  No.  321) ; 

S.  1110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Alpendre  Selsdedos  (Rept.  No.  322) ; 

S.  1197.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenlo   Travieso   y  Perez    (Rept.   No.   323); 

S.  1465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Of  Mlsslselppl  In  Ackerman,  Miss.  (Rept. 
No.  327); 

S.  1259.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Wouter 

Keeslng  (Rept.  No.  324) : 

S.  1270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Borges  Caignet  (Rept.  No.  325) ; 

S.  1278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Plori- 
berto  S.  Puente  (Rept.  No.  336) ; 

S.  1781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kyong, 
Hwan  Chang  (Rept.  No.  32B) : 

H.R.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
A.  Rhodes  (Rept.  No.  329) ; 

H.R.  2048.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne 
(Rept.  No.  330) ;  and 

H.R.  4566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uary 
P.  Thomas  (Rept.  No.  331 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne   (Rept.  No.  332); 

S.  1258.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ramon  Q. 
Irigoyen   (Rept.  No.  333); 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gonzalo 
O.  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  334);    * 

S.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra   (Rept.  No.  335);   and 

S.  1448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker  (Rept.  No.  336). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  762.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  338); 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbla  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  0  of  the 
act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  requirements  that  applications 
for  motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and  cer- 
tain lien  information  related  thereto  be  sub- 
mitted under  oath  (Rept.  No.  340);  and 


H  Jt.  884.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  remove  the 
dollar  limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  escheat  cases  (Rept.  No.  337). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  763.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Act  approved 
August  17,  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registra- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name 
of  the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  (Rept.  No.  339);  and 

S.  1227.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  a  Judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
342). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1226.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  issuance  of  %  mar- 
riage Ucense  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  341). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  135.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional fuiuls  for  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXPANSION  OP  LIVESTOCK  EX- 
PORTS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  343) — INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Expansion  of 
Livestock  Exports."  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  additional  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
report  Is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  begun 
in  the  autumn  of  1964  and  continued 
into  the  early  months  of  this  year.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  in  February  1965, 
Jointly  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  In  September 
1965,  and  again  In  May  1966.  The  com- 
mittee conducted  additional  research  of 
its  own  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
this  complex,  and  rapidly  changing  field. 

The  investigation  has  thus  spanned 
periods  of  both  surplus  and  scarcity,  of 
low  prices  and  high  prices  In  the  domes- 
tic market.  There  is  thus  a  certain  bal- 
ance and  perspective  in  the  report,  which 
I  believe  to  be  timely  during  this  year, 
when  our  cattlemen  are  again  faced  with 
an  unexpected  oversupply  of  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

Quality  meats  are  basic  elements  in  the 
American  diet,  and  account  for  perhaps 
one-third  of  aU  UJS.  farm  Income.  While 
some  American  livestock  products,  such 
as  variety  meats,  tallow,  and  hides,  de- 
pend upon  export  markets,  others,  such 
as  grain-fed  beef,  have  generally  been 
absent  from  overseas  markets  for  the 
past  40  years. 

Your  committee's  studies  sustain  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  large  potential 


demand  for  these  products  outside  of  this 
coimtry.  For  exeunple,  ofSdals  of  the  six- 
nation  European  Economic  Community 
predict  that  their  "production  gap," 
which  will  have  to  be  filled  by  imported 
beef,  Is  growing  rapidly  and  may  be  as 
high  as  1  million  metric  tons  per  year 
by  1970. 

The  report  also  assesses  the  obstacles 
to  developing  some  of  these  possibilities 
and  finds  this  to  be  difficult  but  not  im- 
possible. One  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered during  the  inquiry  was  in  obtain- 
ing periodic  and  easily  understood  data 
covering  the  broader  implications  of  ex- 
port and  Import  trade  in  meats  and 
other  farm  products. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  this  situation, 
a  bill  was  offered  In  the  89th  Congress. 
This  proposal,  S.  3522,  would  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prepare  an  an- 
nual report.  In  a  business-like  format, 
of  food  exports  and  Imports  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  effects  of  all  trade  and 
aid  In  agricultural  commodities. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  dur- 
ing 1966.  The  measure  was  not  reported, 
however.  The  text  of  the  bill  is  contained 
as  an  appendix  to  the  report  for  the  In- 
formation of  all  concerned.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  reintroduce  this  trade 
statistics  bill,  in  substantially  the  same 
form.  I  now  send  it  to  the  desk  for  this 
purpose  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

Another  of  the  implications  of  this 
inquiry  is  the  suggestion  that  future  po- 
tentials and  problems  for  the  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  American  beef 
products  be  considered  on  a  long-term 
basis,  and  In  the  total  context  of  supply, 
demand,  and  trade  in  livestock  products 
around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  factual  In- 
formation for  this  consideration,  our 
committee  has  proposed  a  vehicle  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  conference,  at  times 
and  places  which  would  be  convenient 
to  the  businessmen  whose  livelihoods  are 
dependent  upon  the  stability  of  this  in- 
dustry. It  is  envisioned  that  the  policy- 
makers in  farming  and  ranching  organi- 
zations, and  the  related  associations,  as 
well  as  high-level  Government  officials 
would  be  major  participants  at  these 
conferences.  Their  deliberations  would 
be  instructive  and  could  have  considera- 
ble weight  in  both  public  and  private 
decisions  and  planning  In  this  field. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  a  moder- 
ate proposal.  It  appears  to  hold  some 
promise  that  the  trade  and  structural 
difficulties  which  have  beset  the  livestock 
Industry  in  recent  years  will  be  regularly 
discussed  by  those  who  are  best  qualified 
by  experience  and  Judgment  of  dealing 
with  them. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  published  in  the  form  of  a  legislative 
proposal.  It  is  the  committee's  hope  that 
the  interested  parties  will  give  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  views  within 
a  reasonable  time.  We  seek  this  advice 
and  counsel  in  translating  the  recom- 
mendations into  legislation  for  introduc- 
tion in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
excerpt  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
Southeastern  States  as  meat-producing 
areas  be  included  following  my  remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  excerpt  will  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1940)  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  certain  information 
relating  to  the  import  and  export  ui  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkican,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1940 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Trade  Statistics 
Reporting  Act  of   1967". 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  certain  Information 
pertaining  to  the  Import  and  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  wUl  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  especially  to  the 
Congressional  committees  having  responsibil- 
ity for  the  trade  and  tariff  policies  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  compile  and  publish  an 
annual  standard  reference  work  containing 
certain  statistical  information  with  respect 
to  the  volun^e  and  doUar  value  of  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  trade  in  major  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  the  trends  in  United  States  Imports  and 
exports  of  such  commodities,  and  the  effect 
of  such  trade  upon  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Sue.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  containing 
the  Information  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  cause  such  report  to  be 
readily  available  to  all  other  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress,  to  all  trade  pub- 
lications, and,  upon  request,  to  any  other 
interested  party. 

(b)  The  information  to  be  contained  in 
any  such  report  shall  specifically  disclose 
with  respect  to  the  immediately  preceding 
calendar  year — 

(1)  the  quantity  and  dollar  value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States,  and  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  each  major  agri- 
cultural commodity; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  dollar  value 
refiects  or  faUs  to  refiect,  in  the  case  of  each 
major  agricultural  commodity,  costs  attrib- 
utable to  transportation,  ins\u*ance,  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  handling; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  case  ol 
each  major  agricultural  commodity,  exports 
were  paid  for  in  dollars,  other  freely  con- 
vertible currency,  local  currency  not  con- 
verUbie,  funds  of  the  United  State  Govern- 
ment on  a  cash  or  credit  basis,  or  were  dona- 
tions valued  without  reference  to  payment; 

(4)  what  effect  imports  and  exports  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  had  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(5)  the  percentage  of  our  total  domestic 
production  in  the  case  of  each  major  agri- 
cultural commodity,  which  was  exported; 
the  percentage  of  the  total  exports,  in  the 
case  of  each  such  commodity,  which  was 
paid  for  by  each  of  the  methods  of  financing 
described  In  paragraph  (3);  and  the  per- 
centage of  our  total  production  and  con- 
sumption, in  the  case  of  each  such  com- 
modity, which  war  Imported. 

(c)  Such  report  shall  also  set  forth  sta- 
tistics and  other  Information  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  prior  years  in  sufficient  detail  to 
show,  with  respect  to  each  major  agricul- 
tural  conunodity.    the   prevailing   trends   in 
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ttie  Import  and  export  of  the  different  types 
or  clasaillcatlona  of  that  i>artlcular  com- 
modity. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  mich 
report  mob  other  pertinent  Information  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

(e>  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such 
report  the  citation  of  any  public  laws  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  being  discussed. 

(f)  Ab  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "major 
agricultural  commodity"  shall  Include,  for 
exEunple.  cotton,  beef,  pork,  veal,  live  cattle, 
nonfat  dry  mlllf,  cheese,  butter,  and  poultry; 
and  In  providing  the  Information  specified 
In  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  separate  statistics  for 
each  of  those  conunodlties. 

BBC.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
administration  of  this  Act  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
conconed  therewith  and  with  interested  pri- 
vate crganlzations;  and  such  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  coordination  of  all  procedures, 
foms,  and  means  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
ITie  Secretary  shall  Include  in  his  annual 
report  such  reconunendatlons  for  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  he  determines 
would  facilitate  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  before  submit- 
ting to  the  Congress  the  report  referred 
to  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  such 
report  to  the  General  Accounting  Ofidce  for 
examination.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
examine  tbe  report  to  tbe  extent  he  deems 
necessary  to  certify  whether  or  not — 

(1)  such  report  is  in  conformity  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles; 

(3)  such  report  accurately  reflects  the 
effect  of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
on  the  balance-of -payments  position  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(3)  except  for  the  initial  report,  such  re- 
port was  prepared  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  of  the  previous  year; 

(4)  such  report  follows  the  reporting  prac- 
tices and  procedures  followed  by  major  In- 
ternational trade  organizations  with  which 
the  United  States  is  associated,  including  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
the  Organization  for  European  Cooperation 
and  Development;  and 

(6)  any  departure  from  generally  accepted 
methods  of  rep<»rting  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  report  was  coordinated  with 
and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(b)  The  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
Included  In  the  report. 

Sxc.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  date 
prescribed  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
first  four  annual  reports,  to  postpone  the 
date  of  submission  to  any  date  not  later  than 
May  1  If  he  determines  that  the  report  for 
such  year  cannol:  be  submitted  prior  to  that 
date  and  notifies  the  Committees  referred  to 
in  section  3  of  this  Act  in  writing  of  the 
necessity  of  such  postponement  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  first 
report  under  this  Act  in  the  calendar  year 
1968  covering  imports  and  exports  dm-ing  the 
calendar  year  1907. 

The  excerpt,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
ExcEKPT  From  the  1968  AmraAi.  Report  or 

THE     SOtrrRERI7    RAIL  WAT     CO. 

Agrl-Buirtneas  Development  .  .  .  During 
the  year  an  impressive  number  of  new  and 
enlarged  agricultural  developments  occurred 
in  the  System  territory.  Included  were  71  new 
or  expanded  cattle  feed  lots,  131  new  or  ex- 
panded hog  feed  lots,  <6  new  or  expanded 
feed  mills  and  elevators,  and  8  new  or  ex- 


panded packing  houses.  This  makes  a  total 
of  123  cattle  feed  lots,  Iffi  hog  feed  lots, 
160  feed  mills  and  8  packing  houses  which 
have  been  built  or  exi>anded  in  System  terri- 
tory Mnce  low-cost  grain  hauled  in  "Big 
John"  hopper  cars  first  beoame  available  in 
May,  1963. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  this  subject  of  our  com- 
mittee's inquiry  to  the  small  business 
community  can  be  Judged  by  the  fact 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  coun- 
try— virtually  all  of  which  are  family 
and  independent  businesses — earn  about 
one-third  of  their  income  from  the  sale 
of  livestock  products,  and  perhaps  one- 
fourth  from  beef  suid  other  cattle  prod- 
ucts. In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  meat- 
packing companies  in  this  country  are 
local,  one-plant  Arms. 

There  are,  however,  further  benefits 
which  can  be  realized  at  this  time,  when 
the  continuing  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  is  of  grave  concern  to  our  Na- 
tion and  internationally  as  well.  It  is 
thus  my  feeling  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  additional 
potential  markets  for  American  livestock 
products  are  worthy  of  serious  study 
by  both  Industry  and  government. 

For  instance,  an  area  such  as  Western 
Europe  has  a  population  of  370  million, 
which  is  not  only  growing  rapidly  in 
numbers,  but  in  prosperity.  As  a  result, 
exports  to  these  areas  can  be  translated 
into  solid  and  continuing  dollar  sales. 

These  people  want  to  improve  their 
diets.  Yet,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  has  painted  out,  the 
higher  quality  American  livestock  prod- 
ucts have  been  practically  absent  from 
European  markets  for  the  past  40  years. 

In  spite  of  this,  at  the  time  our  com- 
mittee began  its  inquiry,  there  was  little 
knowledge,  and  apparently  little  serious 
exploration  of  export  possibilities  for 
these  commodities.  The  committee  thus 
felt  that  the  dimensions  of  these  over- 
seas markets  should  be  explored. 

The  report,  together  with  the  hear- 
ings, complete  what  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  these  matters  of  which 
the  committee  is  aware. 

The  testimony  establishes  that  the 
U.S.  livestock  Industry  has  been  char- 
acterized by  wide  swings  of  supply  and 
demand;  rapid  changes  between  low  and 
high  prices;  but  persistently  low-profit 
margins.  To  this  situation,  the  commit- 
tee report  has  brought  a  certain  perspec- 
tive derived  from  continuing  its  study 
over  several  of  these  cycles. 

The  committee's  inquiry  has  already 
resulted  in  a  bill  to  improve  reporting  of 
agricultural  trade  statistics.  This  was 
Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  as 
S.  3522  and  will  be  reintroduced  today. 
We  have  also  proposed  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  annual  projections  of 
world  supply  and  demand  for  beef  and 
livestock  products,  and  this  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  annual  conference.  The 
conference  would  bring  together  respon- 
sible leaders  of  industry,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment policymakers,  to  discuss  trade 
prospects  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  take  the 
initiative  in  developing  a  long  r£tnge  and 
comprehensive  program  of  assistance  to 


potential  livestock  exporters,  with  ap- 
propriate emphasis  on  small  business; 
and  organizing  a  national  response  to 
the  structural  difQculties  and  low  profit 
margins  affecting  the  full  participation 
of  the  American  cattle  industry  In  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  recommendations  will 
be  a  contribution  to  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  policy  formation  in  the  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  regarding  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  report  on  Uvestock  exports. 

In  my  judgment  this  report  is  the  most 
comprehensive  yet  made  of  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  trade  in  American  qual- 
ity beef  and  livestock  products.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  fact  that  beef  products  ac- 
count for  about  a  quarter  of  all  f anr  in- 
come, and  if  consideration  is  broadened 
to  all  livestock,  the  proportion  rises  to 
about  one-third. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  implications  of  beef  imports 
and  enacted  eventually  legislation  es- 
tablishing quotas  on  imported  meats — 
Public  Law  88-482;  19  United  States 
Code  1202. 

When  the  Small  Business  Committee 
entered  this  area.  It  was  thus  understood 
from  the  outset  that  the  inquiry  should 
concentrate  upon  exports,  and  that  prob- 
lems arising  specifically  out  of  Imports 
of  meat  products  would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

As  those  familiar  with  this  field  are 
well  aware,  all  of  the  problems  of  meat 
Imports  have  not  been  solved.  I  feel  that 
the  committee  fully  recognizes  this,  and 
as  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  and  concerned  with  the 
Impact  of  this  trade  on  our  domestic 
livestock  industries. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  committee's 
study  performs  a  service  because  the  fac- 
tual picture,  as  it  has  emerged,  suggests 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  our 
national  import  and  export  problems  in 
a  perspective  which  includes  the  chang- 
ing condition  of  world  supply,  demand, 
and  trade  in  these  commodities. 

The  report  filed  today  also  suggests  a 
vehicle  for  this  consideration— by  the 
responsible  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tries directly  affected  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment ofBcials,  and  on  a  periodic  and  con- 
tinuing basis. 

While  the  legislation  outlined  by  this 
report  would  not  provide  an  instant  an- 
swer to  the  trade  and  structural  dlfflcul- 
ties  faced  by  the  farmer  and  the  rancher, 
it  would  offer  a  step  in  that  direction,  by 
bringing  together  those  whose  experience 
and  judgment  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  problems. 

Furthermore,  the  thrust  of  the  report 
is  that  these  problems  be  attacked — in  a 
concerted  manner,  on  a  national  scale, 
over  the  long  term,  and  within  a  frame- 
work that  offers  some  assurance  that  ap- 
propriate solutions  will  be  proposed  and 
discussed. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  who  ini- 
tiated this  study;  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  who  took  such  an 
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active  part  in  it;  and  other  Senators  of 
this  committee  who  contributed  to  the 
hearings  and  report,  are  entitled  to  the 
erratitude  of  small  and  Independent  pro- 
ducers and  processors  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  with  considerable  interest  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  team  has 
brought  to  the  floor  a  report  on  the 
potentials  for  exporting  American  qual- 
ity meat  products. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  report 
is  rigorous  in  its  research  and  analysis 
of  overseas  sales  possibilities,  and  the 
many  problems  facing  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  their  attempts  to  participate 
fully  In  growing  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  markets. 

There  are  thus  major  Implications 
arising  from  this  Investigation — for  our 
national  export  programs,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  pajonents,  and  for  the  health  of 
a  nationwide  industry  composed  of  fam- 
ily and  independent  businesses  which 
accounts  for  about  one-third  of  all  farm 
income. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  th*  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smate- 
ERs]  for  their  conduct  of  this  inquiry, 
which  is  typical  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  committee  pursuant  to  its  mandate 
to  "study  and  survey  problems  of  Ameri- 
can small  business  enterprises,  and  to 
obtain  all  facts  possible  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial 
legislation." 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  can  assure  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Senate  that  the 
facts,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  will  receive  the 
early  and  thorough  consideration  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  report  on 
livestock  exports.  New  Mexico  Is  an  agri- 
cultural State,  and  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  high  proportion  of  farm  Income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  livestock.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  have  a  continuing 
interest  In  developing  markets  for  this 
industry  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

For  several  years  now,  the  cattle  In- 
dustry In  this  coimtry  has  been  con- 
cerned about  meat  imports.  However,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  said  in  filing  this 
report: 

Your  Committee's  studies  sustain  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  large  potential  de- 
mand for  (American  quality  meat)  prod- 
ucts outside  of  this  country.  For  example, 
officials  of  the  six-nation  European  com- 
munity predict  that  their  production  gap 
which  wUl  have  to  be  filled  by  imported  beef, 
is  growing  rapidly  and  may  be  as  high  as 
one  million  metric  tons  per  year  by  1970. 

It  would  appear  from  facts  such  as 
these  that  there  are  markets  for  Amer- 
ican livestock  exports.  According  to  the 
EEC  estimates,  the  possibilities  In  some 
of  these  markets  might  match  and  per- 
haps eventually,  even  surpass,  in  quan- 
tity and  value,  present  levels  of  meat  im- 
ports. 

The  figures  In  the  report  indicating 
that  UJ3.  variety  meat  exports  have 


grown  from  6  million  pounds  or  four 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction In  1951  to  221  million  pounds  or 
10.3  percent  of  production  In  1965,  give 
some  credence  to  the  i>ossibilities  as  to 
higher  quality  American  meat  products. 

The  dlstingxilshed  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs]  has  observed,  and  It  bears  repeat- 
ing, that  such  markets  are  able  to  pay 
cash  in  dollars,  and  the  development  of 
commercial  trade  in  US.  beef  products 
would  thus  provide  a  substantial  boost 
to  the  UJS.  balance  of  payments. 

To  many  people,  exports  have  seemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  domestic  cattle 
industry  because  of  the  barriers  involved. 
This  report  contains  an  identification 
and  systematic  description  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  committee  finds  them  to  be 
formidable,  but  not  insurmoimtable.  In 
fact,  as  the  report  brings  out,  several  of 
these  barriers  have  already  come  down. 

I  believe  that  our  recommendations 
can  be  of  further  help  in  this  regard.  The 
report  advocates  an  annual  conference, 
at  times  and  places  which  are  conven- 
ient to  those  in  the  cattle  business,  at 
which  the  responsible  policymakers  of 
both  Industry  and  Government  can  come 
to  grips  regularly  with  not  only  the  trade 
prospects,  but  the  persistent  structural 
imbalances  which  are  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  Independent  Uvestock 
producers  and  processors. 

On  these  occasions  the  potentials  and 
problems  of  both  exiwrts  and  Imports 
can  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
supply,  demand,  and  trade  around  the 
world,  which  I  believe  Is  a  good  prospec- 
tive. To  consider  some  of  these  factors 
without  considering  others  might,  it 
seems  to  me.  leave  us  with  a  national 
blindspot. 

It  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  market 
for  our  domestic  agriculture.  However, 
broadening  horizons  have  modified  even 
this  time-honored  view.  The  world  is  the 
true  market  now,  and  the  U.S.  segment 
of  it.  as  attractive  as  it  is.  contains  only 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

The  $6  billion  worth  of  our  agricultural 
products  going  overseas  in  1966  testify 
persuasively  that  there  is  increasing 
scope  for  building  commercial  trade  rela- 
tionships in  a  widening  range  of  farm 
commodities. 

I  support  the  committee  proposal  in 
this  area,  «md  urge  all  livestock,  farm, 
and  cattlemen's  organizations  to  give  It 
their  early  consideration,  so  that  the 
committee  can  have  the  benefit  of  their 
reactions.  With  their  assistance,  the  com- 
mittee will  attempt  to  formulate  a  bill 
which  we  hope  may  result  to  helping 
small,  family,  and  todependent  bustoess- 
men  to  the  livestock  todustry  to 
strengthen  their  positions  to  developtog 
additional  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 


tliat  C4>peared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  toterest,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Jotot  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  to  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  1.  1967. 


BILLS  nnmoDUCED 

Bills  were  totroduced.  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction  for 
certain  political  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxtcrei,  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which   appear 
under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  1932.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (and  other  related  pro- 
visions of  law)  to  provide  coverage,  under 
the  insiirance  program  established  by  part 
A  of  such  title  XVHI,  for  nursing  home 
services  for  IndlvldusJB  insured  tmder  such 
program  without  regard  to  whether  they  had 
been  hospitalized  prior  to  the  time  they 
began  to  receive  such  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONBOKXT)  : 

S.  1933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
Of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wa»»tb  when  he 
introduced  tbe  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Magnitson,  Mr.  Antrw,  Mr.  BRrwsrni, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Pastoxb,  Mr.  Ribicoit,  Mr.  Ttd- 
iNGS,  Mr.  WtuAAMS  of  New  Jersey; 
and   Mr.   Yottng   of   Ohio)    (by   re- 
quest) : 
S.  1934.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  facUltate  the  provision  of  reliable, 
abundant    and    economical    electric    powter 
supply,    by    strengthening    existing    mecha- 
nisms for  coordination  of  electric  utUity  sys- 
tems and  encouraging  the  installation  and 
use  of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
with  due  regard  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  scenic  and  other  natural  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitskix  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  app«ar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baxt- 
lett,    Mr.    Crttech,    Mr.    Jokdam    of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  1935.  A  bUl  to  require  an  act  of  Congress 
for   public   land   withdrawals   in   excess   of 
6,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  proj- 
ect or  faculty  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Bee  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  B1B1.E  when  he  in- 
troduced U'e  above  biU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1936.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Sang 
Ching;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  a  recreational  cen- 
ter In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Hlpollto  Maytin;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  1939.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Man  Cham 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8. 1940.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  certain  information  relating  to  the  im- 
port and  export  of  agricultural  commodities; 
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PROTECTING  THE  AMERICAN 
POLTTICAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
democracy,  the  American  political  sys- 
tem Is  the  Instrument  which  sustains 
our  institutions  and  keeps  them  strong 
and  free.  The  foundation  of  good  politics 
Is  public  participation.  Indeed,  govern- 
ment itself  cannot  long  survive  if  it  does 
not  fuse  the  public  will  to  the  institutions 
which  serve  it. 

The  very  life  of  America  is  its  people, 
people  who  have  involved  themselves  in 
politics  and  in  the  work  of  their  govern- 
ment, with  full  faith  and  trust  in  the 
meaning  of  that  involvement.  And  the 
machinery  of  public  participation  must 
be  reviewed  and  improved  where  neces- 
sary in  order  that  democracy  will  re- 
main a  vital  and  vibrant  Institution. 

Ilie  recent  debates  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  generated  an  awareness  both 
among  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public  of  the  serious  and  urgent 
need  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
laws  governing  political  campaigns. 
Such  as  basic  reform,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  twin  problems  of  election  costs 
and  election  reforms,  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  public  confidence  and 
involvement  in  the  American  political 
process. 

In  the  area  of  election  reforms,  there 
are  a  number  of  proposals  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Action  in  this  area 
has  been  put  off  long  enough.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Congress  must  enact 
an  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  empha- 
sizing clear  and  straightforward  disclo- 
sure laws. 

Along  with  such  legislation,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
two  proposals  which  I  have  introduced 
dealing  with  election  reform:  one,  S. 
1193,  alms  at  preventing  the  use  of  fraud 
in  election  campaigns;  the  other,  S.  1263, 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  a  pri- 
vate citizens  group  devoted  to  the  goal  of 
assuring  clean  American  politics. 

On  the  cornerstone  of  such  proposals, 
the  Congress  can  build  toward  further 
reform,  particularly  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign financing.  It  is  always  important 
to  remember  that,  no  matter  what  the 
proposal,  an  essential  tenet  of  the  Ameri- 
can ixilitical  system  is  to  provide  for  the 
broadest  possible  participation  by  each 
and  every  citizen  in  the  electoral  process. 
I  believe  this  tenet  can  be  fulfilled  best, 
not  by  creating  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
election  campaigns,  but  by  establishing 
certain  basic  tax  incentives. 

Proposals  have  been  Introduced,  and 
are  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  would  create  a  Federal 
election  fund  of  some  sort,  possibly  by  a 
tax  checkoff  plan  or  by  congressional  ai>- 
proprlation.  Such  a  subsidy  clearly  would 
discourage  our  national  tradition  of  in- 
dividual pcuticlpatlon,  centralize  politi- 
cal power  in  a  national  organization,  and 


discriminate  against  candidates  on  a  lo- 
cal level. 

Tax  incentives,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  permit  aid  to  candidates  and  com- 
mittees at  all  levels— local.  State,  and 
Federal.  They  would  permit  each  citizen 
to  contribute  to  the  party  or  candidates, 
the  committees  or  organizations  of  his 
choice.  They  would  encourage  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  in  primary  as  well 
as  general  elections.  And  tax  incentives 
would  retain  and  preserve  the  power  and 
spirit  of  local  political  organizations,  a 
spirit  which  comes  from  getting  people 
out  to  raise  money  in  small  amounts 
from  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 

There  are  two  possible  major  tax  de- 
vices which  may  be  used  to  encourage 
Individual  participation  in  our  electoral 
process — a  credit  and  a  deduction.  Some 
proposals  recommend  the  use  of  both. 
It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  any  tax 
incentive  plan  should  be  a  simple, 
across-the-board  approach  which  will 
prove  of  assistance  to  a  majority  of  the 
taxpayers  and  be  administered  easily  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing proposed  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  Income  tax  deductions  for 
political  contributions  up  to  $350.  The 
same  principle,  of  course,  would  apply  to 
a  $5,  a  $10,  a  $25,  a  $50.  a  $100.  a  $250 
or  a  $300  political  contribution  as  well. 
This  is  a  low  enough  ceiling  not  to  give 
undue  advantage  to  the  wealthiest  con- 
tributors, and  yet  will  promote  individ- 
ual choice  and  political  participation  for 
a  broad  spectrum  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

This  is  the  type  of  election  financing 
legislation  which  could  well  be  enacted 
today.  It  does  not  involve  the  complica- 
tions of  a  joint  tax  credit-deduction  ap- 
proach nor  does  it  raise  the  serious  im- 
plications of  a  Federal  gubsldy.  This  is 
legislation  which  will  encourage  the 
power  and  activity  of  the  local  party 
organization  in  California  and  through- 
out America,  beginning  at  the  grassroots 
and  working  up. 

The  goal  of  all  election  reform  legisla- 
tion should  be  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional tradition  of  individual  participa- 
tion. Federal  subsidies  can  only  separate 
the  citizen  and  the  local  organization 
from  the  political  process.  I  believe  my 
proposal  will  serve  to  advance  the  kind 
of  public  participation  and  confldence  so 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  political  system. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  proposed  legislation  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  bill  (S.  1931)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  certain  political  contri- 
butions, Introduced  by  Mr.  Ktjchel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


8.  1931 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
I)art  VH  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  itemized  deductions  for  indi- 
viduals) is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
218  as  219,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  217 
the  f  oUowln^  new  section : 
"Sec.  218.  Political  contributions. 

"(a)     AZXOWANCK    OF    DEDUCTIONS. — In     the 

case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  the  poUtlcal  contributions  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed (350.00,  payment  of  which  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  under  section  6013  the  deduc- 
tions shall  not  exceed  $350.00,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  Indi- 
vidual the  deduction  shall  not  exceed 
•175,000. 

"(b)  Verification. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  DETiNrriON  OF  Political  Contbibit- 
TioN. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  gift  or  do- 
nation to — 

"(1)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  incorjxjrated  or  not)  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  influence 
the  election  of  one  or  more  Individuals  to 
any  public  office;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  elective  public 
office  In  any  general,  special,  or  primary  elec- 
tion, or  in  any  convention  of  an  organization 
described  In  subparagraph  (1),  for  use  by 
such  individual  to  further  his  candidacy. 

"(d)  Cboss  Rcferxncx. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1) ." 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VTI 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  218.  Political  contrlbutlonB. 

"Sec.  219.  Croes  references." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  63  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltton  of 
adjusted  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  foUowing 
paragraph : 

"(9)  Political  contributionb. — The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  218." 

(b)  Section  27S(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  certain  indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  de- 
duction otherwise  allowable  under  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  section  218,  no  deduction  oth- 
erwise allowable  under  this  chapter." 

(c)  Section  642  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions  for 
estates  and  trusts)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (1)  as  (J),  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsecUon  (h)  the  following  new 
subsection  : 

"(1)  PoLmcAL  CoNTHiBtrnoNB. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  political  contributions  provided  by  sec- 
tion 218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  but  only  with  respect  to 
political  contributions  payment  of  which  U 
made  after  such  date. 


THE      ELECTRIC      POWER      RELIA- 
BILITY ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl  is  absent  on  official  business  today. 


and.  at  his  request,  I  read  the  following 
statement  accompanying  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  on  his  behalf: 

STATEMENT     BT     BENATOB     MAGNTISON     KKAD    BT 
SENATOB    MOSKJZ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral, the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks,  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, the  paper  entitled  "The  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  of  1967— A  Short 
Explanation,"  the  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  and  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

On  November  9, 1965,  the  lights  in  the 
Northeast  flickered  and  failed.  In  12  min- 
utes, without  prior  physical  destruction 
of  any  equipment,  millions  were  without 
electricity.  Since  then  other  cascading 
failures  of  a  lesser  magnitude  have  oc- 
curred. 

Last  week,  the  PJM  system  in  the  mld- 
Atlantlc  region  failed.  Fortunately,  the 
outage  did  not  spread  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  Is  connected  to  the  system. 
On  the  same  day,  war  was  erupting  In  the 
Mideast,  and  this  Capitol,  like  many 
others  in  the  world,  needed  the  avail- 
ability of  every  seirlce  possible,  most  of 
which  are  dependent  on  electricity.  As 
this  mid-Atlantic  failure  proved,  a  99.99- 
plus  pattern  of  reliability  in  the  electric 
utility  field,  commendable  as  It  is,  does 
not  rule  out  the  compounding  of  circum- 
stances that  could  lead  to  disaster. 

That  the  lights  are  on  again  does  not 
mean  that  the  matter  Is  closed.  There  are 
already  predictions  that  In  the  event  of 
a  long,  hot  summer,  there  could  be  a 
serious  power  shortage  in  the  mid-At- 
lantic States.  If  another  cascading  fail- 
ure should  result,  it  might  affect  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  all  areas  between, 
and  all  systems  Interconnected  with  this 
locale. 

These  blackouts  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  concern  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry.  Immediately  after 
the  1965  massive  failure,  the  President 
requested  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  make  an  immediate  investigation.  An 
interim  report  was  Issued,  and  the  final 
report  will  be  available  soon.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  on  consumer  protection 
showed  the  administration's  continuing 
concern  and  indicated  that  legislation 
would  be  recommended.  This  Is  the  leg- 
islation that  I  am  Introducing  today. 

I  Join  in  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  urging  that  the  proposal  be  con- 
sidered promptly  by  the  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  Commeree  will  soon  an- 
nounce early  dates  for  beginning  hear- 
ings on  this  bill. 

The  appended  materials  adequately 
cover  the  broad  scope  of  the  legislation; 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular item,  section  410,  "Review  as  to 
land  use."  Inclusion  of  this  Indicates  the 
awareness  of  the  President  of  not  only 
the  need  to  use  the  best  technology  for 
reliable  service,  but  also  the  Importance 
of  making  that  technology  environmen- 
tally acceptable.  This  is  a  commendable 
recognition  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
problem. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  very  favorable  editorial  on  the 
proposed  legislation.   I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keeping  the  Lights  On 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  lost  little 
time  in  drafting  an  imaginative  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  proposal  for  reducing  the 
recurrence  of  paralyzing  electrical  blackouts. 
Congress  should  respond  by  holding  hearings 
as  soon  as  it  is  feasible. 

The  "Electric  Power  Reliability  Act,"  sub- 
mitted by  Chairman  Lee  C.  White  and  his 
colleagues,  would  make  the  FPC  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  strengthening  the  inter- 
related grids  of  utility  systems.  The  FPC 
would  be  empowered  to  review  and  approve 
the  construction,  of  the  extra  high  voltage 
lines  that  link  individual  utilities.  It  would 
be  empowered  to  require  interconnections 
between  utilities  when  they  are  In  the  public 
interest.  And  the  FPC  would  be  authorized, 
after  consultation  with  regional  councils 
of  utilities,  to  "set  forth  reasonable  criteria" 
for  "reliable  planning  and  operation."  criteria 
that  would  Include  the  provision  of  "reserve 
capacity  for  reliability." 

There  is  some  question  as  whether  the  pro- 
visions (sections  401(b)  and  408)  for  ensur- 
ing adequate  reserve  generating  capacity  are 
sufficiently  strong.  But  with  the  exception  of 
that  possible  weakness,  the  FPC  proposal  is 
commendable.  It  would  also  establish  a  Na- 
tional Electric  Studies  Oommlsslon,  designed 
to  stimulate  scientific  interest  in  the  pro- 
vision of  reliable  service. 

With  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  the 
electric  power  industry  Is  not  noted  for  its 
willingness  to  Innovate.  The  FPC,  which  is 
principally  concerned  with  rate  regulation, 
is  not  now  In  a  position  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership and  technical  guidance  that  are  re- 
quired to  enhance  the  reliability  of  intercon- 
nected electric  utilities.  But  a  country  that 
Is  capable  of  devising  Intricate  systems  for 
the  exploration  of  space  can  surely  solve  the 
problems  of  keeping  its  lights  on.  The  place 
to  begin  is  in  the  Congress  which  ought  to 
adopt  and  if  possible  strengthen  the  FPC's 
admirable  proposaL 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  letter  of  transmittal,  paper, 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1934)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  reliable,  abundant  and  economical 
electric  power  supply,  by  strengthening 
existing  mechaniszns  for  coordination  of 
electric  utility  systems  and  encouraging 
the  installation  and  use  of  the  products 
of  advancing  technology  with  due  regard 
for  the  proper  conservation  of  scenic  and 
other  natural  resources,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MnsKiE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Magniison. 
and  other  Senators) .  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  P^jwer 
ReliabUity  Act  of  196T'. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  further  the  National 
Policy  declared  by  subsection  202(a)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  In  favor  of  "assuring  an 
abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economy  and  with  regard  to  the  proper 
utilization  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 


Bourcee,"  a  new  Part  IV  is  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended  (18  UjB.C.  791- 
826r) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pakt  IV — Regional  Cookdination 

"afplicatiom  and  objbcttvzs  of  pabt; 

definitions 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  This  Part  shall  apply  to  all 
bulk  power  8i4}ply  systems  In  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  This  Part  is  Intended  to  further  the 
National  PoUcy  declared  by  subsection  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  in  favor  of  assuring 
an  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est possible  economy  and  with  regard  to  ttie 
proper  utilization  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  by  enhancing  the  reliability 
of  bulk  power  supply;  by  strengthening  ex- 
isting and  establishing  new  mechanisms  for 
coordination  in  the  electric  utUlty  industry; 
by  encouraging  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  of  each  area  and 
region  of  the  United  States,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  advancing  technology  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  conservation  o(  land,  scenic  and 
other  limited  resources;  by  provtdilng  that  aU 
utility  systems  and  their  custcmers  shaU 
have  access  to  the  benefits  of  ooardlnatioa 
and  advancing  techncdogy  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms;  by  assuring  to  the  extent  feasible 
that  extra-high-voltage  faciUUee  mclude  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  meet  area,  regional,  and 
Interregional  needs  for  transmission  capacity, 
including  reserve  capacity  for  rellablUty;  by 
respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  utUlty 
service  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  and  by  drawing  upon  the  co- 
operation of  all  segments  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  Part,  "person"  means 
a  "person",  a  "municipality",  or  a  "State"  as 
defined  In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
and  any  department,  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States.  The  term  includes 
privately,  cooperatively.  Federally  and  other 
publicly  owned  persons. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  Part,  "bulk  power 
supply  facilities"  means  faculties  for  genera- 
tion or  transmission  which  furnish  power  to 
points  of  distribution.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
authority  imder  secttcai  413  the  CcanmlBslon 
may  classify  or  exempt  facllii.es  which  are 
not  material  to  the  objectives  of  this  Part. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  Part,  "extra-hlgh- 
yoltage  fewillltles"  means  transmission  lines 
and  associated  facilities  designed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  operated  at  a  nominal  voltage 
higher  than  200  kilovolts  between  phase  con- 
ductors for  alternating  cxirrent  or  between 
poles  for  direct  current,  the  oonstructlon  of 
which  Is  commenced  two  years  or  more  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Part. 

"relation    TO    OTHER   ARTS 

"^x:.  402.  (a)  This  Part  supplements  Parts 
I,  II.  and  in  In  order  further  to  promote  the 
rellabUlty,  abundance  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
power  supply  m  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing 
herein  shall  modify  or  abridge  authority 
granted  under  Parts  I.  II,  or  HI  unless 
specifically  so  provided. 

"(b)  The  administrative,  procedural  and 
enforcement  provisions  prescribed  by  other 
Parts  shall  apply  to  this  Part. 

"COOPERATION    OF   BULK    POWER    8T7PPLT 
STSTEMS 

"Sec.  403.  The  purposes  of  this  Part  should 
be  achieved  as  far  as  possible  by  cooperation 
among  all  persons  engaged  In  bulk  power 
supply,  whatever  their  nature. 

"REGIONAL  POWBl  COORSINATIOM'  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; AWTTTHDirr  nmuwiTi 
"Sec.  404.  (a)  After  apprc^rlate  consulta- 
tion, held  under  procediu-es  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  with  persons  engaged  or 
Interested  In  biilk  power  supply,  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  State  oommlsslons,  the 
Oommlsslon  shall  secure  the  eatabllshment 
of    appropriate    and   effective   regional   or- 
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ganlzaUons  and  procMlurea  to  carry  out  r«- 
gional  and  Inter-regional  coordination.  Eacb 
regional  coordination  organization  (hereafter 
"regional  council")  oliall  be  open  to  mem- 
bership, direct  or  indirect,  by  each  electric 
system  in  the  region  whatever  the  nature  of 
its  ownership.  Some  electric  systems  may  In 
appropriate  cases  be  admitted  to  more  than 
one  regional  council.  The  Commission  shall 
designate  appropriate  staff  representatives , 
who  shall  participate  in  the  work  of  the  re- 
gional councils,  except  for  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  plans  or  any  other  council  ac- 
tions. 

"(b)  Under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe,  each  regional  council  shall 
flle  a  statement  of  its  organization  with  the 
Commission  and  any  amendments  thereto. 
Such  statements  will  be  available  for  public 
Inspection.  Within  30  days  after  adoption  by 
the  council,  any  regional  or  interregional 
plans  developed  by  such  regional  councils 
ahall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  under 
such  rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  made  available  by  It  for  public 
Inspection,  and  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider such  plans  In  exercising  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  including  Parts  I.  U. 
m,  and  IV. 

"(c)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
bearing,  the  Commission  may  by  order  de- 
termine whether  any  statement  filed  under 
this  section  is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  Part.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  statement  is  not  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Part  it  shall  modify 
It  or  set  it  aside.  If  the  Commission  approves 
a  statement,  and  finds  further  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  statement  up>on  competition  will 
be  Insubstantial  or  will  be  clearly  out- 
weighed by  other  public  Interest  considera- 
tions, actions  pursuant  to  such  statement 
■hall  not  be  subject  to  suit  under  section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act   (16  \3B.C.  15). 

"(d)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  may  determine 
whether  any  coordination  plan  submitted 
undw  this  section  is  consistent  with  the 
objectlvee  of  this  Part.  If  the  Commission  so 
finds,  and  finds  further  that  the  effect  of  the 
plan  upon  competition  will  be  insubstantial 
or  will  be  clearly  outweighed  by  other  public 
Interest  considerations,  actions  pursuant  to 
such  plan  shall  not  be  subject  to  suit  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  CTJS.C.  16), 
while  the  Commission's  approval  remains  In 
effect.  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  plan  Is  not  in  the  public  interest,  it  shall 
modify  It  or  set  it  aside. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  require  an- 
nual reports  from  each  regional  council  and 
such  additional  reports  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Part.  The  Commission  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  regional  and  Interregional 
coordination  efforts. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission,  after  notice  and 
aft«r  opportunity  for  hearings,  determines 
that  any  person  engaged  In  the  generation  or 
transmission  unreasonably  refuses  to  partici- 
pate In  the  creation  of  a  regional  council 
or  In  effective  regional  or  Interregional  coor- 
dination It  may  require  such  person  by  order 
to  participate  In  the  creation  and  work  of 
such  regional  council  to  the  extent  the  Com. 
mission  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Part. 

"nationai.  blbctuc  studus  committxk 
"Sxc.  406.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  regional  councils,  shall  establish  a 
national  committee  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry  to  facilitate  interre- 
gional exchange  of  views  and  experience  and 
to  consolidate  electric  industry  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate major  present  and  future  problems 
In  planning  and  opa«tlng  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities.  The  committee  shall  seek  to 
stimulate  vlgoroiis  scientific  and  engineering 
Interest  In  the  challenges  to  achieving  re- 
liable and  efficient  bulk  power  supply  for  the 
United  States. 


"ADVSBOST     BOASOS 

"Sec.  406.  To  assist  it  in  considering  mat- 
ters coming  before  it  under  this  Part,  the 
Commission  may  establlsti  one  or  more  ad- 
visory coordination  review  boards  and  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  thereto  of  experts 
drawn  from  the  electrio  utility  industry, 
equipment  manufacturers^  the  academic  and 
research  communities,  and  other  persons,  not 
employed  by  the  Commission,  drawn  from 
the  general  public. 

"COORDINATION     AOREEMENTS 

"Sec.  407.  Subject  to  such  riiles  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  a 
statement  or  copy  of  all  oral  or  written  agree- 
ments for  coordinated  plazmlng  or  operation 
of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  (including 
but  not  limited  to  agreements  for  joint  own- 
ership of  such  facilities)  ahall  be  lodged  with 
the  Commission  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
sons participating  in  suoh  agreement. 

"REUASnJTY     BtANDAROa 

"Skc.  408.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
regional  council  or  upon  its  own  motion,  and 
after  consultation  with  tlie  regional  councils, 
and  after  public  notice  and  opptortunlty  to 
comment,  the  Commlssioti  may  promulgate 
regulations  setting  forth  reasonable  criteria 
of  national  or  regional  applicability  to  en- 
hance the  reliable  planning  and  operation 
of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Part,  set  forth  In 
section  401(b). 

"EfTKA-HlOH-VOLTAOB     FAClLTriZS:      NOTICE     OF 

PROPOSED  construction;  suspension:  emi- 
nent domain;  RIGHTS-Or-WAT  ON  FEDERAL 
I,AND 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commlaslon  may  prescribe, 
any  person  proposing  the  construction  of 
extra-high-voltage  faculties  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  two  years  before  it  pro- 
poses to  commence  construction,  or  such 
other  time  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
its  proposal  which  shall  Include  such  In- 
formation, including  Information  as  to  the 
routing  of  the  proposed  line,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  enable  it  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  proposed  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  facilities  la  con- 
sistent with  any  plan  developed  by  a  regional 
council  and  is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  Part.  The  filing  shall  state  whether 
the  proponent  elects  to  seek  right-of-way 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
Notice  of  such  filing  aod  any  subsequent 
changes  shall  be  given  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  be  served  upon  {^)proprlate  re- 
gional councils.  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  such  other  interested  persons  as 
the  Commission  shall  re<|uire.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  afford  to  any  interested  persons 
at  least  60  days  in  which  to  comment  upon 
such  filing. 

"(b)  No  person  may  commence  construc- 
tion of  extra-high-voltage  facilities  for  six 
months  after  acceptance  of  any  filing  con- 
taining the  information  required  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  for  such 
additional  period  during  which  a  suspense 
order  of  the  Commission  remains  in  effect. 
The  Commission  shall  issue  a  suspense  order 
whenever  the  proponent  elects  to  seek  right 
of  way  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  when 
the  Commission  concludes,  in  its  discretion, 
within  six  months  after  acceptance  of  any 
such  filing,  that  the  proposed  construction 
and  operation  of  such  facilities  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  approved  plan  developed  by 
a  regional  council  or  otherwise  appears  not 
to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Part.  The  suspense  order  shall  summarize  the 
Commission's  reasons  for  Its  action  and  shall 
be  effective  for  an  Initial  period,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission  In  its  discretion,  of  not 
more  than  twelve  months.  The  effectiveness 
of  an  unexpired  suspense  order  shall  be  ex- 
tended by  any  order  of  the  Commission 
recommending  specific  modifications  in  the 
proposal  and  setting  forth  conditions  for  its 


approval  or  scheduling  formal  hearings  or 
both  until  ultimate  dUpoaltion  of  the  matter 
by  the  Commission;  Provided  that  the  Com- 
mission may  after  public  notice  and  con- 
sideration of  such  comments  as  are  re- 
ceived within  30  days  of  such  notice,  ter- 
minate the  suspense  order  upon  a  finding 
that  a  construction  proposal  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  Part. 

"(c)  In  reviewing  extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities proposals,  the  Commission  shall  use 
informal  procedures,  including  Joint  or  sep- 
arate conlerences,  to  the  fullest  extent 
feasible.  However,  the  Commission  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  a  proposal  or  confer 
rights-of-way  under  this  section  except  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

"(d)  At  or  before  the  end  of  the  period 
specified  by  the  suspense  order  the  Commis- 
sion may  issue  an  order  recommending 
specific  modifications  in  the  proposal  and 
setting  forth  conditions  for  its  approval  or 
setting  the  matter  for  hearing.  If  such  modi- 
fications and  conditions  are  accepted  by  the 
proponent,  the  Commission  shall  approve  the 
proposal  as  modified  and  terminate  the  sus- 
pense order  forthwith.  If  the  modifications 
and  conditions  are  not  accepted  by  the  pro- 
ponent or  if  the  Commission  schedules  a 
formal  bearing,  the  suspense  order  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  Commission  formal- 
ly determines  whether  the  proposal  is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  Part  and 
issues  a  final  order  permitting  or  prohibiting 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  facilities. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  at  any  time  de- 
termines by  order,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  that  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  Is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Part, 
the  proponent  may  secure  necessary  rights- 
of-way  over  Federal  or  other  lands  as  pro- 
vided below. 

"(I)  If  the  proponent  thereafter  cannot 
acquire  by  contract,  or  is  unable  to  agree 
with  the  owner  of  property  as  to  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  the  necessary  right-of- 
way  or  other  property  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  such  extra-high-voltage  facili- 
ties, it  may  acquire  the  same  by  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  such  property  may  be  located,  or 
In  the  state  courts.  In  any  such  proceeding 
brought  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  peti- 
tion or  at  any  time  before  Judgment  a  decla- 
ration of  taking  In  the  manner  and  with  the 
consequences  provided  by  40  U.S.C.  asSa. 
368b,  and  368d,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion which  are  applicable  to  the  United  States 
when  it  files  a  declaration  of  talting  there- 
under. 

"(11)  The  construction  and  operation  of 
such  extra-high-voltage  facilities  located 
partly  or  wholly  within  the  lands  or  reser- 
vations of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  thU  Part,  to  such  reasonable 
land  use  conditions  relating  to  non[>ower 
matters  as  prescribed  by  the  department  or 
agency  administering  the  lands  or  reserva- 
tions affected  which  the  Commission  shall 
Include  In  its  order.  The  dep>artment  or 
agency  administering  the  lands  or  reserva- 
tions affected  by  such  order  shall  have  a 
period  of  60  days  after  its  issuance  to  pro- 
test its  terms  on  the  grounds  only  that  it 
falls  to  give  due  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  identified  aesthetic  or  historic  values. 
Such  protest  shall  have  the  effect  of  staying 
the  order  until  the  protest  shall  be  with- 
drawn. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  so  require, 
the  Commission  shall  have  authority,  upon 
its  own  motion  or  complaint,  with  or  with- 
out notice,  hearing,  or  report,  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  to  exempt  persons  from 
any  requirements  of  this  section.  For  pur- 


poses of  this  section,  emergency  conditions 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  by  reason  of  a  sud- 
den IncresLse  in  the  demand  for  electric  power 
or  energy,  shortage  of  electric  power  or 
energy,  a  shortage  of  facilities  or  materials 
for  the  generation  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  or  energy  Including  a  shortage  of 
fuel  or  water  for  generating  facilities,  or 
other  causes. 

"REVIEW    AS    TO   LAND   USE 

"SBC.  410.  Whenever  an  Issue  arises,  for- 
mally or  informally,  as  to  land  use,  includ- 
ing aesthetic  considerations,  either  In  the 
regional  planning  process  under  section  404 
or  the  review  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities 
proposals  under  section  409,  the  Commission 
shall  entertain  written  comments  by  Federal, 
Interstate,  State  and  local  agencies  respon- 
sible for  land  use  planning  in  the  affected 
region.  The  Commission  shall  defer  to  the 
views  of  the  resi>onsible  Federal,  interstate. 
State  or  local  agency,  if  any,  to  resolve  local 
land  use  matters  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  particular  resolution  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Part.  The  Conunlssion  may  use  Joint  boards, 
as  contemplated  by  Section  309  of  this  Act, 
to  resolve  land  use  questions  wtxlcb  come 
before  it. 

"COMPUlaORT   INTERCONNECTIONS 

"Sec.  411.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
notice  and  hearing  had,  upon  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  complaint,  finds  such  action  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  part.  It  may  by  order  direct  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  generation  or  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  (if  the  Commission 
finds  tlxat  no  undue  burden  will  be  placed 
upon  such  person  thereby)  to  establish 
physical  connection  of  its  transmission  fa- 
cilities with  the  facilities  of  one  or  more 
other  persons  engaged  In  the  generation, 
transmission,  or  sale  of  electric  energy,  to  sell 
energy  to  or  exchange  energy  with  such  per- 
sons. The  Commission  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  arrangement  to 
be  made  between  the  persons  affected  by 
any  such  order. 

"ABANDONMENT 

"Sbc.  412.  No  person  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eration or  transmission  of  electric  energy 
shall  abandon  or  curtail  any  bulk  power  sup- 
ply service,  or  abandon  all  or  any  part  of  its 
bulk  power  supply  faclUties  if  it  would 
thereby  effect  the  abandonment,  curtailment, 
or  Impairment  of  bulk  power  supply  service, 
without  obtaining  the  advance  approval  of 
the  Commission  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  abandonment  or  curtailment 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
"authoritt  to  exempt 

"Sec  413.  In  order  to  avoid  excessive  bur- 
dens upon  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  upon  regional  councils  and  upon  the 
public,  the  Commission  may  by  rule  exempt 
from  any  requirement  of  this  part  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  thereunder,  any 
facilities,  activities,  or  persons,  whenever  it 
determines  after  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  that  such  exemption  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  port.  The  Commission  may 
attach  conditions  to  any  exemption  and  may 
by  order,  after  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  revoke  any  such  exemption." 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  paper,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Washington,  June  8,  1967. 
Hon.  HtrsEKT  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  President:  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  transmits  herewith  for  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  committee  twenty 
copies  of  a  draft  bill,  the  proposed  Electric 


Power  Reliability  Act,  which  would  add  a 
new  Part  IV  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The 
bill  Is  designed  to  assist  the  electric  utility 
Industry  to  meet  both  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  a  dynamic  technology  which 
confront  America's  pliirallstic  power  indus- 
try. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
consumer  protection  of  February  16,  1967, 
referred  to  recent  power  failures,  as  well  as 
to  the  possibility  of  Improvement  in  electric 
service.  As  the  President  stated,  "•  •  •  power 
systems  must  !>e  carefully  planned,  coordi- 
nated, and  strengthened  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomer against  cascading  power  failures." 

The  electric  industry  today  has  achieved 
Impressive  technological  progress.  Its  gen- 
erators are  of  immense  capacity  and  Its  ex- 
tra-high voltage  transmission  lines  can  move 
large  blocks  of  power  over  great  distances. 
These  improvements  have  not  only  made 
power  supply  more  reliable,  but  reduced  its 
cost  as  well.  Yet  more  must  be  done. 

Study  of  the  power  Industry's  occasional 
failures  leads  \is  to  propose  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act.  We  believe  it  win  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  improving  oxir  Na- 
tion's electric  service.  Experience  has  shown 
that  carefully  coordinated  planning  and  op- 
eration can  secure  maximum  reliability  and 
efficiency  without  excessive  cost.  The  Elec- 
tric Power  Reliability  Act  wotUd  (1)  call  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  planning  orga- 
nizations to  ensure  that  plans  for  bulk 
power  facilities  are  adequate,  (2)  authorise 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  establish 
planning  and  operating  standards  to  en- 
hance reliability,  (3)  provide  for  Commis- 
sion review  and  approval  of  extra-hlgb  volt- 
age transmission  lines  and  abandonment  of 
bulk  power  services,  and  (4)  authorise  the 
Commission  to  require  Interconnections  be- 
tween bulk  power  generating  utilities. 

The  electric  utility  industry,  acting  volun- 
tarily, has  made  substantial  progress  toward 
the  goals  of  adequate  Interconnection  and 
coordination.  As  the  President  noted  in  his 
message  on  consumer  protection: 

"Much  of  this  effort  is  already  being  vol- 
untarily undertaken  by  America's  great  elec- 
tric power  industry.  For  example,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  coordination 
23  utilities  in  an  eight-state  area  recently 
announced  the  formation  of  a  regional  coun- 
cil." 

The  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  would 
assist  in  beneficial  undertakings  such  as 
this,  and  would  secure  similar  benefits  in 
areas  where  progress  has  been  less  rapid. 

The  key  to  Improved  coordination  under 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  the  reg:ional  coun- 
cils. The  expanding  technology  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  entailing  as  It  does  the 
use  of  g;lant  generators  and  extra-lilgli-volt- 
age  transmission  lines,  has  made  it  impera- 
tive that  coordination  In  planning  and  op- 
eration cover  a  wider  area  than  the  service 
territory  of  any  one  utility  or  small  power 
pool.  Effective  coordination  requires  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  among  systems,  on  a 
regional  scale.  The  establishment  of  regional 
electric  power  councils  throughout  the  Na- 
tion Is  essential  to  enable  institutions  of  the 
power  industry,  consisting  of  3,600  separate 
utilities,  to  keep  pace  with  and  implement 
the  developing  power-system  technology.  It 
Is  equally  clear  that  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry— the  investor-owned  utility  compa- 
nies, the  municipal  systems,  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
power  agencies — must  Join  together  in  for- 
ward-looking cooperation  to  plan  and  build 
safe  and  reliable  systems.  Each  system  must 
consider  as  part  of  its  public  service  re- 
sponsibility, the  needs  and  desires,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  of  its  neighbors 
throughout  a  broad  region.  The  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  would  promote,  en- 
courage, and  facilitate  Joint  planning  for 
the  common  good. 

The  mectric  Power  Reliability  Act  would 


strengthen  coordination  of  the  systems  mak- 
ing up  our  pluralistic  electric  utility  Indus- 
try by  adding  a  new  Part  IV  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  The  new  Part  IV  would  rely  heav- 
ily on  more  active  coordination  of  planning 
by  utilities,  through  the  mechanism  of  re- 
gional coimcils.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  be  instructed  to  promote 
meaningful  coordination  on  a  regional  scale 
and  to  provide  a  public  presence  In  the 
work  of  the  regional  councils.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  inducements.  Including  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain,  rights-of-way  across 
federally  owned  iariH«  ajui  immunity  from 
certain  antitrust  actions. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
develop,  in  consultation  with  experts  drawn 
from  the  entire  indiistry,  planning  and  oper- 
ating standards  to  enhance  power  reliability. 
These  standards  could,  for  example,  embrace 
criteria  for  programs  of  automatic  load- 
shedding In  emergencies,  and  for  evaluating 
the  adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  trans- 
mission systems.  They  could  be  nationwide  In 
their  appUcatlon,  or  oould  be  tailored  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  a  particular  re- 
gion. 

Transmission  systems  constructed  for  en- 
hanced reliability  must  have  a  proper  regard 
for  the  public  interest  In  wise  land  use.  In- 
cluding the  preservation  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric areas.  The  proposed  bill  Includes  a  pro- 
cedure for  consultation  of  responsible  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
land  use,  and  requires  the  Commission  to  de- 
fer to  their  views  when  it  can  do  so  consist- 
ently with  the  objectives  of  the  Hectric 
Power  reliability  Act. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  Act  is 
complex,  and  the  responsibilities  it  would 
assign  are  weighty.  Much  groundwork  would 
have  to  be  laid  following  its  enactment,  and 
the  benefits  stemming  from  the  planning  it 
would  promote  would  not  all  be  immediate 
or  spectacular.  However,  as  befits  a  statute 
that  promises  long-term  benefits.  It  has  been 
planned  and  drafted  over  a  long  period.  The 
present  bill  reflects  the  Oommlsslon's  inten- 
sive studies  in  the  National  Power  Survey  and 
its  investigations  of  the  Northeast  Power 
PWlure  of  November,  1965.  Tliat  Investigation 
began  with  the  preparation  of  the  initial 
report  on  the  Northeast  failure,  issued  in 
December  1965,  and  has  been  usefully  sup- 
plemented from  time  to  time  with  studies  of 
power  failures  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
T^ie  Commission  has  drawn  upon  the  ideas 
of  many  experts  in  formulating  its  own  views 
reflected  in  this  bill.  We  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Oongresfilonal  studies  of  these  matters. 

The  Commission's  final  report  on  the 
Northeast  Power  Failure  and  related  studies 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  and 
printing  and  should  be  available  for  release 
shortly.  We  beUeve  that  the  report  wlU  be 
of  assistance  to  Congress  In  considering  the 
proposed  Act,  as  well  as  indicating  gtildellnes 
for  putting  It  into  effect. 

We  believe  ttils  legislation  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  We  regard  it  as  a  sound  and 
workable  plan  for  assuring  to  all  Americans 
not  only  freedom  from  the  danger  and  Incon- 
venience of  power  failures  and  shortages,  but 
all  the  fullest  advantage  that  can  be  gsdned 
from  the  widespread  employment  of  the 
technology  which  our  power  Industry  has 
developed.  Enactment  of  this  measure  will 
strengthen  the  Nation's  ability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  the  American  power 
consumer  with  the  most  reliable  and  most 
efficient  service  possible. 

In  his  statement  commenting  on  the  cas- 
cading power  failure  of  last  Monday  which 
affected  over  15  million  people  in  a  four-state 
area,  the  President  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  legislation  we  are  proposing  would  be  con- 
sidered promptly  and  favorably  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  share  the  President's  sense  of 
urgency  about  this  legislation  and  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  continuing  interest  demon- 
strated by  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
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this  vital  area  of  reliability  of  electric  power 
service  since  tbe  Nortbeaat  Power  Failure  of 
November,    1965. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  tbe  President. 
Respectfully, 

Lex  C.  Whttx, 

Chuirinan. 

Thi    Blxctkic    Pown    RxLUBiurr    Acr    or 
1967 — A  Short  Explanation 

The  proposed  E3ectrlc  Power  Reliability 
Act  of  1967,  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  June  8,  1967, 
with  the  support  of  the  President,  Is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  reliability  and  effi- 
ciency of  electric  bulk  power  systems.  It 
would  do  so  by  creating  new  mechanisms 
for  coordination  among  utilities,  by  assuring 
that  all  utUlty  systems  are  given  a  chance 
to  take  advantage  of  new  technology,  and  by 
reviewing  proposals  to  build  eztra-hlgh-volt- 
age  transmission  lines  to  determine  whether 
they  are  in  the  public  Interest.  Eztra-blgb- 
voltage  lines  are  those  that  transmit  power 
at  more  than  300,000  volts  (200  kllovolts). 

The  PPG  bill  would  apply  equally  to  all 
bulk  power  systems  In  tbe  country,  whether 
owned  by  private  Investors,  local  or  State 
agencies,  tbe  Federal  government,  or  mem- 
bers of  a  co-operative.  A  bulk  power  system 
comprises  facilities  which  generate  power 
and  deliver  it  to  distribution  lines,  but  not 
tbe  distribution  lines  or  distribution  facili- 
ties themselves. 

Under  tbe  bill  tbe  electric  systems  would 
establish  regional  councils  to  coordinate 
planning  for  fiirther  interconnection  and 
construction  of  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 
The  councils  wotild  review  existing  facilities 
and  proposed  additions,  and  would  propose 
further  plans.  Every  system  in  a  region  would 
be  a  member  of,  or  be  represented  on  tbe  re- 
gional cotmcll.  The  FPC  would  have  non-vot- 
ing representatives  on  each  council.  Although 
the  FPC  would  {wsb  on  their  basic  org^aniza- 
tlon  to  insure  fairness,  the  councils  would 
function  independently.  As  a  council  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  its  region,  it  woiild  submit 
It  to  the  FPC  for  ^proval.  If  the  Commission 
found  a  plan  to  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  tbe  Act,  limited  immunity  from 
antitrust  suits  could  be  granted,  provided  tbe 
Commission  found  the  Impact  on  cmnpetl- 
tlon  Insubstantial  or  clearly  outweighed  by 
other  public  interest  factors.  Regional  coun- 
cils would  conduct  studies  designed  to  fur- 
ther reliability  of  service,  and  could  propose 
reliability  standards  for  Issuance  by  tbe  FPC 
as  mandatory  requirements. 

The  building  of  extra-bigh-voltage  lines 
receives  special  attention  In  the  FPC  bill.  All 
proposals  to  build  these  lines  would  be  filed 
with  ths  Commission.  Public  notice  of  the 
proposal  would  be  published  and  served  on 
appropriate  regional  cotmclls.  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. After  six  months,  construction  on  a 
project  could  begin  unless  tbe  Commission 
disapproved  or  suspended  tbe  proposal.  If  tbe 
proponent  Intended  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
Federal  eminent  domain  powers  the  bill 
offers,  suspension  would  be  automatic.  Sus- 
pension would  be  for  an  initial  period  of  up 
to  a  year,  but  could  be  extended  if  the  Com- 
mission recommended  specific  modification 
or  scheduled  a  formal  bearing.  Projects 
found,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  tbe  objectives  of  tbe  Act 
could  not  be  constructed.  Tbe  Commission 
co\ild  allow  construction  to  go  forward  im- 
mediately where  It  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists. 

Any  issues  of  land  use,  including  preserva- 
tion of  scenic  or  historic  sites,  would  be 
specially  considered.  Responsible  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  would  have  tbe  op- 
portunity to  file  comments,  and  tbe  Commis- 
sion would  defer  to  their  views  on  local  land- 


use  questions  unless  doing  so  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  tbe  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  allow 
the  Commission  to  require  Interconnections 
and  energy  exchanges  between  utlUtles  where 
tbe  public  Interest  so  required.  Tbe  Commis- 
sion already  has  this  power  where  a  com- 
plaint U  filed  with  It.  but  imder  the  new 
legislation  it  could  initiate  such  action  Itself. 
The  bill  would  require  FPC  approval  before 
a  utility  could  abandon  a  bulk  power  serv- 
ice to  another  utility  system.  The  bill  would 
also  empower  the  FPC  to  set  up  a  National 
Electric  Studies  Committee  with  a  broad 
mandate  to  investigate  major  reliability, 
planning  and  operation  problems  and  stimu- 
late scientific  interest  In  solving  them. 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Electric  Power 
RELiABiLrrT  Act  or  1967 

The  principal  provision  of  the  proposed 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of  1967  Is 
section  2,  which  would  enact  a  new  part  IV 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  new  Part 
would  be  added  in  order  to  promote  tbe 
policy,  expressed  in  present  section  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  of  assuring  an 
abundant  supply  of  electolc  energy  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy  and  with  regard 
to  the  proper  utilization  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  proposed  Part  IV 
would  make  its  provlsloD  applicable  to  all 
bulk  power  systems  In  tbe  United  States. 
Section  401(d)  defines  "bulk  power  supply 
faculties"  as  facilities  for  generation  or 
transmission  which  furnish  power  to  points 
of  distribution. 

Section  401(b)  would  set  out  the  objec- 
tives of  Part  IV:  which  is  intended  to  fiuther 
the  National  Policy,  already  mentioned,  ex- 
pressed by  present  seotion  202(a).  This 
would  be  accompllsbed — 

By  enhancing  the  reliability  of  bulk  power 
supply; 

By  strengthening  existing  mechanisms  for 
coordination  In  the  electric  utility  industry 
and  establishing  new  on«; 

By  encouraging  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  power  resources  of  each  areas  and 
region  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  advancing  technology  while 
maintaining  proper  regard  for  conservation 
of  land,  scenic  values,  and  other  limited  re- 
sources; 

By  providing  that  all  utility  systems  and 
their  customers  have  access  to  the  benefits 
of  coordination  and  advancing  technology  on 
fair  and  reasonable  terms; 

By  assuring  as  far  as  feasible  that  extra - 
high-voltage  faclUUes  Include  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  area,  regional  and  inter- 
regional needs  for  transmission  capacity,  in- 
cluding the  reserve  capacity  needed  for  re- 
Uablllty; 

By  respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of 
utility  service  areas  to  tbe  extent  consistent 
with  public  Interest;  and 

By  drawing  on  the  cooperation  of  all  seg- 
ments (public,  private  and  cooperative)  of 
the  electric  utility  Industry. 

These  objectives  are  referred  to  as  tbe 
criteria  for  Commission  action  in  several 
other  sections  of  the  proposed  Part  IV. 

Proposed  section  401(c)  defines  the  term 
"person"  for  purposes  ol  Part  IV.  The  use 
of  that  term  in  Fart  IV  differs  from  its  use 
elsewhere  in  tbe  Federal  Power  Act  in  that  it 
is  here  defined  to  Include  a  "person",  a 
"municipality"  or  a  "State",  all  as  defined 
in  section  3  of  tbe  Federal  Power  Act,  and 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States.  This  subsection  also 
makes  clear  that  the  term  covers  all  "per- 
sons", whether  privately,  cooperatively.  Fed- 
erally or  otherwise  publicly  owned. 

Proposed  section  401(d),  already  referred 
to,  defines  "bulk  power  supply  facilities"  as 
facilities  for  generation  or  transmission 
which  furnish  power  to  points  of  distribu- 
tion. It  further  provides  that  under  section 


413  the  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
classify  or  exempt  facilities  not  material  to 
attaining  the  objectives  of  Part  IV. 

Proposed  section  401(e)  defines  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities",  which  are  subject  to  the 
special  provisions  of  section  409.  As  used  in 
the  proposed  Part  IV,  the  term  means  trans- 
mission lines  and  associated  facilities  de- 
signed to  be  capable  of  operation  at  a 
nominal  voltage  higher  than  200  Icllovolts 
between  phase  conductors  for  alternating 
current,  or  between  poles  in  tbe  case  of 
direct  current,  the  construction  of  which  Is 
commenced  two  years  or  more  after  enact- 
ment of  Part  rv. 

Proposed  section  402  relates  Part  IV  to  the 
existing  porvlslons  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
SubeecUon  (a)  states  that  Part  IV  supple- 
ments Parts  I,  II  and  III  in  order  further  to 
promote  the  reliability,  efficiency,  and  eco- 
nomy of  bulk  power  supply,  and  provides 
that  nothing  in  Part  IV  would  modify  or 
abridge  authority  granted  under  Parts  I.  II 
and  III.  unless  specifically  so  provided  Sub- 
section (b)  would  make  tbe  admlnlstTatlve. 
procedural  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
other  Parts  applicable  to  Part  IV.  These  m- 
elude  provisions  for  filing  reports,  com- 
plaints by  State  agencies  and  other.  Investi- 
gations, hearings,  rules  and  regulations,  staff 
appointments,  publication,  Judicial  review, 
enforcement  and  penalties. 

Proposed  section  403  expresses  the  policy 
that  the  purposes  of  Part  IV  should  be  at- 
tained as  far  as  possible  by  cooperation 
among  all  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  regardless  of  their  nature. 

Section  404  would  deal  with  tbe  organi- 
zations that  would  bear  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  electrical  coordination.  Sec- 
tion 404(a)  first  provides  that,  after  con- 
sultaUon,  under  procedures  that  would  be 
prescribed  by  tbe  Commission,  with  persons 
engaged  or  interested  in  bulk  power  supply, 
and  with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and 
State  commissions,  the  Commission  would 
secure  the  establishment  of  appropriate  and 
effective  regional  organizations  and  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  regional  and  inter- 
regional coordination.  These  organizations, 
or  "regional  councils",  would  be  open  to 
membership  (either  direct  or  Indirect  by  ap- 
propriate representation )  on  tbe  port  of  each 
electric  system  In  tbe  region  regardless  of 
tbe  nature  of  its  ownership.  In  appropriate 
cases,  a  system  co\Ud  belong  to  more  than 
one  regional  council.  The  Commission  would 
deslgpiate  representatives  from  among  its 
staff,  who  would  participate  in  all  aspects  of 
tbe  regional  councils'  work  except  tbe 
ultimate  adoption  of  plans  or  any  other 
council  actions. 

Administration  of  tbe  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 404  might  vary  with  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  and  with  the  degree  to 
which  regional  and  interregional  coordina- 
tion had  progressed.  Nevertheless,  the  fol- 
lowing suggests  one  general  pattern  by 
which  it  might  be  carried  out. 

The  Commission,  after  consulting  with 
persons  engaged  in  bulk  power  supply.  State 
commissions.  Federal  agencies  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter  (e.g.,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  similar  bodies),  and  distributors 
of  electric  energy,  would  establish  (and 
from  time  to  time  modify)  regions  for  the 
interconnection  and  coordination  of  bulk 
power  facilities.  Consultation  would  most 
probably  be  on  an  individual  basis  for  ma- 
jor bulk  power  suppliers  and  State  com- 
missions, with  group  representatives  for  the 
smaller  bulk  power  systems  and  tbe  dis- 
tributors. ConsXiltation  would  cover  all  bulk 
power  suppliers  and  distributors  in  the  re- 
gion and  the  State  commissions  of  all  States 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  region. 

Tbe  persons  within  each  region  that  were 
engaged  in  bulk  power  supply  or  distribu- 
tion of  electric  energy  would  be  urged  to 
create  a  regional   council,   which   would  be 


fairly  representative  of  all  such  persons  and 
be  provided  by  them  with  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  its  functions  (including  the 
employment  of  bulk  power  experts  and  other 
permanent  staff).  Representation  on  the 
council  might  be  direct  or  indirect,  but  each 
major  bulk  power  supplier  should  probably 
be  directly  represented  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  representatives  is  kept  down  to  ef- 
ficient dimensions. 

The  regional  council's  statement  of  or- 
ganization, required  by  section  404(b)  of 
the  proposed  bill,  would  set  forth  such  mat- 
ters as  the  following : 

(1)  the  number  of  representatives  and 
the  persons  or  groups  represented  by  each; 

(2)  how  the  council  would  arrive  at  final 
decisions,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  method 
of  hearing  and  publishing  minority  views; 

(3)  any  other  rules  or  by-laws  it  might 
adopt,  Including  provisions  for  notice  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  State  commission 
of  any  State  wholly  or  partly  within  the  re- 
gion of  meetings  of  the  council  or  any  sub- 
sidiary body  it  might  create,  in  order  that 
the  Commission  might  participate  as  con- 
templated by  section  404(a)  by  designat- 
ing staff  officials  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  agenda,  council  discussions  and 
council  studies  and  so  that  tbe  State  com- 
missions might  participate  as  they  saw  fit; 
and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission requests.  On  submission  of  a  state- 
ment of  organization  tbe  Commission  could 
call  for  consultation  on  any  aspect  of  the 
statement  it  considered  inconsistent  with  tbe 
objectives  of  Part  IV  or  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  council,  and  could  propose 
alternatives  or  modifications.  The  Commis- 
sion might  also  determine  by  order  whether 
the  statement  was  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  Part  rv,  and  if  not,  modify  it  or 
set  it  aside.  Amendments  to  a  statement  of 
organization  would  be  treated  in  tbe  same 
way. 

On  approval  of  its  statement  of  organiza- 
tion, tbe  regional  council  could  be  expected 
to  undertake  the  following  duties  .- 

( 1 )  to  prepare  and  keep  current  a  forecast 
of  the  electrical  needs  of  the  region  in  which 
It  functions  covering  a  reasonable  period  of 
years  in  tbe  future.  Tbe  forecast  should  in- 
clude a  determination  of  the  facilities  (in- 
cluding generation)  needed  during  such 
period  to  achieve  the  most  efficient,  econom- 
ical, and  rella'uie  interconnection  of  the  re- 
gion, as  well  as  appropriate  interconnection 
and  coordination  between  regions. 

(2)  to  conduct  stability  studies  for  its 
region,  contemplating  both  present  loads  and 
the  loads  forecast  under  tbe  preceding  para- 
graph. 

(3)  to  develop  appropriate  criteria  for  re- 
liable planning  and  operation  of  bulk  power 
facilities  for  recommendation  to  tbe  Com- 
mission under  section  408  of  tbe  proposed 
bill. 

(4)  to  prepare  outline  plans  for  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  interconnection 
within  tbe  region  (and  to  adjacent  regions) 
which  are  best  adapted  to  tbe  reliability  and 
power  needs  of  the  region. 

(5)  to  develop  plans  for  the  coordinated 
operation  of  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  of  the  region  (and  of  future  or 
presently  possible  coordination  with  other 
regions).  These  plans  should  Include  pro- 
visions for  automatic  load  shedding  and 
other  emergency  procedures,  regulation  and 
inspection  of  system  control  devices,  and 
provisions  for  restoration  of  service  after  an 
outage,  as  well  as  plans  for  operation  under 
normal  conditions. 

(6)  to  encourage  and  strengthen  existing 
coordinating  organizations  within  the  region 
and  new  organizations  where  appropriate. 

(7)  to  provide  a  forum  wherein  projects 
for  construction  of  bulk  power  facilities 
can  be  examined  by  all  persons  engaged  in 
bulk  power  supply  or  In  distribution  of  elec- 


tric energy  who  would  be  affected  by  such 
projects,  and  modifications  and  legitimate 
objections  thereto  can  be  suggested  and 
discussed. 

(8)  to  give  at  least  preliminary  considera- 
tion to  land  use  problems  raised  by  con- 
struction proposals,  and  to  consult,  where 
appropriate,  with  local.  State,  interstate 
and  Federal  agencies  having  an  interest  in 
these  problems. 

(9)  to  consult  with  other  regional  councils 
on  common  problems  and  possibilities  for 
interregional  coordination. 

(10)  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  most  efficient  develop- 
ment, coordination  and  use  of  the  power 
resources  of  the  region. 

Section  404(b)  would  provide  that  each 
regional  coimcil  would  file  an  organizational 
statement  with  the  Commission,  together 
with  any  amendments  later  adopted.  These 
statements  would  be  available  for  public 
Inspection.  Within  30  days  after  adoption  by 
the  council,  any  plan  of  coordination,  either 
regional  or  interregional,  developed  by  the 
council,  would  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
prescribed.  Submitted  plans  would  have 
quasi-official  status.  Since  the  planning 
process  is  continuous.  Commission  rules  and 
participation  in  the  council  work  will  have 
to  define  the  stages  at  which  amendments 
must  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  would  make  these  plans  avail- 
able for  public  inspection,  and  would  con- 
sider them  in  exercising  its  responsibilities 
under  all  Parts  (including  Part  IV)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  VTben  any  plan  for  bulk 
power  coordination  was  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  proposed  section  404(b), 
the  council  might  accompany  it  with  its  com- 
ments or  those  of  individual  members.  Tbe 
Commission  might,  at  any  stage  In  tbe  eval- 
uation of  a  plan  tinder  section  404(e),  call 
upon  the  council  to  confer  with  it  on  any 
aspect  of  the  plan  that  appeared  to  require 
modification. 

Section  404(c)  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, to  determine  by  order  whether  any  state- 
ment of  organization  filed  under  section  404 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV 
(as  set  out  in  section  401(b) .  If  a  statement 
were  determined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
those  objectives,  the  Commission  could 
modify  it  or  set  it  aside.  Under  this  section 
and  the  next,  the  bill  would  give  the  Com- 
mission discretion  to  inltate  review  or  not. 
If  the  Commission,  having  approved  a  state- 
ment, also  found  that  its  effect  on  competi- 
tion would  be  insubstantial  or  would  be 
clearly  outweighed  by  other  public  Interest 
considerations,  actions  pursuant  to  tbe 
statement  would  be  Immtine  from  private 
antitrust  suits. 

Section  404(d)  would  allow  tbe  Commis- 
sion, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, to  determine  whether  a  coordination 
plan  was  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
Peui;  rv.  If  the  Commission  found  that  the 
plan  was  not  in  tbe  public  interest  it  could 
modify  it  or  set  it  aside.  On  a  finding  by  the 
Commission  that  a  plan  it  had  approved 
would  have  an  insubstantial  effect  on  com- 
petition, or  an  effect  clearly  outweighed  by 
other  public  interest  considerations,  actions 
pursuant  to  tbe  plan  would  not  be  subject  to 
private  antitrust  suits  as  long  as  the  Com- 
mission's approval  remained  in  effect. 

Section  404(e)  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  annual  reports  from  each  re- 
gional council,  and  such  additional  reports 
as  it  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  The  Com- 
mission would  in  turn  report  to  Congress 
annually  on  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  efforts 
at  regional  and  interregional  coordination 
made  by  the  regional  councils. 

Section  404(f)  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion, if  it  found  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  that  any  person  engaged  In  gen- 


eration or  transmission  of  electric  energy  un- 
reasonably refused  to  participate  either  in 
the  creation  of  a  regional  council  or  in  effec- 
tive regional  or  interregional  coordination,  it 
could  order  such  participation  to  the  extent  it 
found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  Part  IV.  The  Commission  would  expect  to 
utilize  such  compulsory  powers  only  after  all 
reasonable  attempts  at  consultation  had 
failed  to  persuade  the  party  concerned  to 
take  part  in  tbe  creation  or  work  of  a  re- 
gional council. 

Section  405  would  give  tbe  Commission 
authority,  after  consulting  with  the  regional 
councils,  to  establish  a  national  committee 
representative  of  all  elements  of  tbe  electric 
industry.  This  committee  would  facilitate 
interregional  exchanges  of  views  and  expe- 
rience, and  would  consolidate  the  industry's 
efforts  to  investigate  major  present  and 
future  problems  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  bulk  pKJwer  supply  facilities.  It  would 
also  seek  to  stimulate  Interest  among  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  tbe  challenges  of 
achieving  reliable  and  efficient  bulk  power 
supply. 

Section  406  would  allow  the  Commission 
to  establish  one  or  more  advisory  coordina- 
tion review  boards  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
pointment thereto  of  experts  from  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry,  the  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  the  academic  and  research 
communities,  and  of  other  persons  (not 
Commission  employees)  drawn  from  the 
general  public.  These  boards  would  assist 
the  Commission  in  considering  matters 
coming  before  it  under  Part  IV. 

Section  407  would  require,  subject  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  might  prescribe, 
that  all  written  agreements,  and  statements 
of  all  oral  agreements,  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning or  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities be  lodged  with  the  Commission.  This 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  agree- 
ments for  Joint  ownership  of  such  facilities. 

Section  408  would  provide  that,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  regional  council  or  on  its 
own  motion,  and  after  consultation  with  tbe 
regional  councils,  and  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  to  comment,  tbe  Commission 
could  issue  rules  setting  forth  reasonable  cri- 
teria to  enhance  reliable  plsmning  and  oper- 
ation of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV. 
Such  rules  might  apply  to  a  particular  region 
or  regions  or  be  of  nationwide  scope.  As  spec- 
ified In  section  402(b),  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  Part  in  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
would  be  available  to  enforce  compliance 
with  such  rules. 

Section  409  deals  with  extra-higb-voltage 
(EHV)  facilities,  which  are  defined  in  section 
401(e).  By  virtue  of  that  definition,  section 
409  will  not  govern  EHV  facilities  whose  con- 
struction starts  within  2  years  of  enactment 
of  Part  IV.  Subsection  (a)  would  require  any 
person  proposing  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  to  file  with  the  Commission,  two 
yesirs  before  it  proposed  to  start  construction, 
or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Commission  di- 
rected, its  construction  proposal.  Tbe  pro- 
posal would  include  such  Information,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  routing  of  the 
proposed  line,  as  the  Commission  required 
to  determine  whether  the  construction  and 
operation  proposed  was  consistent  with  a 
plan  developed  by  a  regional  council  and 
with  tbe  objectives  of  Part  IV.  the  filing 
would  also  state  whether  the  proponent 
elected  to  seek  rights-of-way  under  section 
409(e),  which  provide  for  Federal  eminent 
domain  and  for  the  securing  of  rights-of- 
way  over  Federal  lands.  Notice  of  a  filing  and 
of  subsequent  changes  would  api>ear  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  be  served  on  appropri- 
ate regional  councils,  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  and  any  other  interested  persons,  s 
the  Commission  required.  Any  interested  per- 
son would  have  60  days  in  which  to  com- 
ment on  tbe  filing. 

Section   409(b)    would   prohibit  the   con- 
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Btructlon  of  any  extra-hlgb-voltage  facility 
witbln  8  montha  after  acceptance  of  a  filing 
under  auitaecUon  (a),  and  for  such  addi- 
tional period  during  which  a  Commission 
suspense  order  was  In  effect.  The  Oommla- 
slon  would  Issue  a  suspense  order  whenever 
the  proponent  elected  to  seek  rights-of-way 
under  subsection  (e),  or  when  the  Commis- 
sion concluded.  In  its  discretion,  within 
six  montlu  after  the  filing,  that  the 
proposal  was  inconsistent  with  an  approved 
plan  developed  by  a  regional  council  or  ap- 
peared otherwise  not  to  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  The  order  would 
summarlae  the  Commission's  reasons  for  the 
finding,  and  would  be  effective  for  an  initial 
period,  fixed  in  the  Conunisslon's  discretion 
but  not  more  than  12  months.  The  effective- 
ness of  a  suspense  order  that  has  not  yet 
expired  by  Its  own  terms  could  be  extended 
by  an  order  of  the  Commission  recommend- 
ing apedflc  modifications  in  ttie  project  and 
setting  forth  conditions  for  its  approval,  or 
scheduling  the  matter  for  formal  hearings,  or 
both.  In  such  a  case,  the  proposal  would  re- 
main siiapended  until  ultimate  dlspoeitlon 
of  the  matter  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission could,  however,  after  public  notice 
and  consideration  of  such  comments  as  were 
received  within  30  days,  terminate  the  sus- 
pense order  on  a  finding  that  the  proposal 
would  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
Part  IV. 

Section  40e(c)  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  use  Informal  procedures.  Including 
joint  or  separate  conferences,  to  the  ftillest 
extent  feasible  In  dealing  with  extra-bltfh- 
voltage  faculties  applications  under  sectton 
409.  Notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  how- 
evw.  would  be  required  before  the  Commis- 
alon  eouid  finally  disapprove  a  proposal  or 
confer  rights-of-way. 

Section  400  (d)  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion, at  or  before  the  period  of  suspension 
designated  by  the  suq>ense  order,  to  issue 
an  order  recommending  specific  modlflca- 
tlona  to  the  propooal  and  setting  forth  con- 
dition* for  Its  approval,  or  to  Issue  an  order 
setting  the  matter  for  hearing.  (Under  the 
terms  of  section  400  (b),  this  order  would 
extend  the  effectiveness  of  the  suspension.) 
If  the  modlficattons  and  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  proponent,  the  Commlsaton 
would  be  required  to  apivove  the  proposal 
as  modified  and  terminate  the  8uq>ense  order 
forthwith.  If  the  modifications  and  condi- 
tions were  xu>t  accepted,  or  if  the  Cooi- 
mlsMon  Itself  set  the  matter  for  hearing,  the 
suspense  order  would  remain  effective  until 
the  Commission  formally  determined  whether 
the  proiMsal  was  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  Part  IV  and  issued  a  final  order  per- 
mitting or  prohibiting  the  construction  of 
the  prc^Msad  facllltiwi. 

Sectton  400  (e)  sets  forth  the  procedures 
which  are  available  for  obtaining  rights-of- 
way.  These  procedures  need  not  be  used  by 
the  proponent  of  an  extra-high-voltage  con- 
struction project,  but  if  the  proponent  did 
elect  to  use  them  a  suspense  order  would 
be  Issued  automatically.  The  subsection  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  Commission  at  any  time 
determined  (after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing)  that  a  proposal  was  consistent  with 
the  objaotlvea  of  Part  IV,  the  proponent  could 
secure  rights-of-way  over  any  lands  except 
those  owned  by  the  United  States  by  an 
eminent  domain  proceeding  in  the  Federal 
district  court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
land  was  located.  The  condemnor  would  be 
permitted  to  use  the  declaration  of  taking 
procedure  provided  by  40  U.S.C.  358a,  268b. 
and  3S8d.  Alternatively,  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings could  be  brought  In  the  state  courts. 
Wliere  a  right-of-way  over  Federal  lands  was 
required,  the  finding  that  the  proposal  was 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV 
would  automatically  allow  ttie  proponent  to 
have  such  right-of-way,  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  Part  IV  and  such 
reasonable  land-use  conditions  relating  to 


non-power  matters  as  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  responsible  for  the  lands 
affected  prescribed.  The  Oommiaelon  would 
Include  these  conditions  In  its  order.  The 
administering  department  or  agency  would 
also  have  the  right  to  protest  within  sixty 
days,  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  Com- 
mission's order  failed  adequately  to  protect 
identified  aesthetic  and  historic  values.  A 
protest  would,  until  withdrawn,  stay  the 
Commission's  order. 

SecUon  409(f)  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion, when  it  determined  that  emergency 
conditions  so  required,  to  exempt  persons 
from  any  requirements  al  section  409.  It 
could  do  so  on  its  own  motion  or  on  com- 
plaint, with  or  without  notice,  hearing  or 
report,  and  on  such  conditions  as  It  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate.  An  emergency,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsectloh,  would  exist  by 
reason  of  a  sudden  Increase  in  demand  for 
power  or  energy,  a  shortage  thereof,  a  short- 
age of  facilities  or  materials  for  generation 
or  transnUsaion  of  power  or  energy,  includ- 
ing a  shortage  of  fuel  or  water  for  genera- 
tion, or  other  caxises.  Tht  wording  of  this 
subsection  Is  largely  based  on  section  302(c) 
of  the  present  Federal  Power  Act. 

Section  410  would  set  up  a  mechanism  for 
determining  questions  of  land  use  arising 
either  in  the  regional  planning  process  un- 
der section  404  or  in  the  review  of  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities  proposals  under  section  409. 
Land  use  questions  for  these  purposes, 
would  include  aesthetlo  considerations. 
Whenever  such  a  question  arises,  formally 
or  informally,  the  Commlstion  would  enter- 
tain written  comments  by  Federal,  inter- 
state, state  and  local  agencies  responsible  for 
land  use  planning  in  the  affected  region. 
The  Commission  would  deter  to  the  views  of 
the  responsible  agency,  if  any  existed,  to 
resolve  local  land  use  questions  tinless  It 
determined  that  a  particular  soluUon  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  Part 
rv.  The  subsection  would  also  permit  the 
use  of  Joint  boards  of  State  and  federal  of- 
ficials, as  contemplated  in  section  300  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  to  resolve  land  use 
questions. 

Section  411  would  permit  the  Commission, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
direct  any  person  engaged  in  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy  to  establish 
physical  connection  of  Its  facilities  with 
those  of  another  person  or  persons  engaged 
In  guieratlon.  transmission  or  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy,  to  sell  energy  to  or  exchange 
energy  with  such  person.  The  Commission 
could  do  so  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  com- 
plaint, but  would  have  to  find  that  no  un- 
due burden  would  be  imposed  on  the  re- 
q;>ondent  by  the  Intercoomectlon  order.  It 
would  also  have  to  fljid  that  this  action  was 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  Part  IV.  The  Commission  could 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
arrangement  to  be  made  between  the  parties 
affected  by  the  order.  This  section  Is  largely 
based  upon  section  302(b)  of  the  present 
Federal  Power  Act. 

Section  413  would  prohibit  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  bulk  power  supply  service,  or 
of  afay  part  of  a  person's  bulk  power  supply 
facilities.  If  the  effect  would  be  abandon- 
ment, curtailment,  or  impairment  of  bulk 
power  service,  without  the  adveoice  approval 
of  the  Commission.  Approval  could  be 
granted  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  on  a  finding  that  the  abandonment 
or  curtailment  would  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  Part  IV.  Thit  section  Is  based 
on  secUon  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  717f(b). 

Section  413  would  give  the  Commission 
power  to  exempt  facilities,  persons  or  activi- 
ties from  any  requirement  Of  Part  IV  or  from 
any  rule  or  regulation  thareunder,  in  order 
to  avoid  excessive  burdens  on  persons  en- 
gaged in  bulk  power  supply,  regional  coun- 
cils, and  the  public.  It  could  Issue  such  ex- 
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emptlons,  by  rule,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  and  on  determining  that 
the  exempUon  was  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Part  IV. 
Conditions  could  be  attached  to  an  exemp- 
tion, and  it  could,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearings,  be  revoked. 

This  section  could  be  the  basis  for  exemp- 
tion of  classes  of  facilities  falling  within  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  but  not  material 
to  its  objectives.  Many  lines,  for  example, 
that  supply  power  to  a  single  Industrial  cus- 
tomer having  no  generation  of  Its  own  might 
fall  within  the  definition  of  extra-high- 
voltege  facilities;  yet  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  exempt  some  or  all  of  them. 
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PUBLIC  LAND  WITHDRAWAL 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Chx7rch  and 
Bahtlbtt.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  require  an  act 
of  Congress  for  any  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  in  excess  of  5,000  acres,  in  the 
aggregate,  for  any  project  or  facility  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  measure  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  amending 
the  so-called  Defense  Withdrawal  Act, 
which  we  passed  in  the  85th  Congress, 
to  broaden  its  terms  to  include  a  5,000- 
acre  limitation  on  withdrawals  by  all 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  rather 
than  Just  withdrawals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgent  need  for 
legislation  of  the  kind  we  are  proposing 
today  is  highlighted  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
issuing  Its  geothermal  withdrawal  order 
of  February  7,  1967.  This  order,  since 
modified,  would  have  withdrawn  in  one 
sweeping  stroke  of  an  administrator's 
pen  all — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"all"— "all  lands  of  the  United  States" 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
believed  to  be  valuable,  either  presently 
or  prospectively,  for  geothermal  steam. 

The  proposed  order  was  without  limi- 
tation either  as  to  area  or  as  to  time. 
That  is,  if  sometime  in  the  future  the 
Department  might  decide  a  tract  was 
valuable  for  geothermal  steam,  then 
that  tract  would  be  considered  to  have 
been  withdrawn  as  of  February  7,  1987, 
regardless  of  any  property  rights  Uiat 
might  have  been  established  subsequent 
to  that  date  on  the  tract  under  laws 
enacted  by  Congress.  As  to  the  area 
involved,  Interior  Department  witnesses 
admitted  they  were  far  from  certain, 
but  estimated  it  might  amount  to  more 
than  80  million  acres  or  so. 

The  order  also  was  equally  sweeping 
and  limitless  as  to  the  activities  from 
which  the  undefined,  unspecified  areas 
were  withdrawn.  It  states  that  the  with- 
drawal was — quote — "from  all  appropri- 
ations under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  the  mining  laws 
and  the  mineral  leasing  laws" — unquote. 

As  I  have  stated,  such  an  attempt  to 
set  aside  in  a  vast  area  acts  of  Congress 
giving  citizens  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  public  domain  emiriiaslzes  the 
need  for  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the 
entire  policy  of  executive  withdrawal. 
The  Interior  Department  states  that 
its  authority  to  take  such  action  is  what 
it  calls  the — quote  "implied  iwwer"— 


imquote,  of  the  President  as  enunciated 
in  1915  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Midwest  Oil  case.  That  is  U.S.  v.  Mid- 
west Oil  Company  found  in  236  U.S. 
459.  A  reading  of  the  Midwest  case, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  its  back- 
ground, gives  rise  to  grave  doubt  indeed 
whether  it  is  the  basis  for  anything  like 
the  limitless  executive  authority  asserted 
under  it. 

The  only  act  of  Congress  conferring 
general  withdrawal  power  is  the  Pickett 
Act,  passed  in  1910  and  found  in  43 
United  States  Code  140-141.  This  statute 
provides  that  the  President  may  "tem- 
porarily" withdraw  lands  for  specified 
public  purposes.  However,  section  2  of 
the  act  requires  that  such  withdrawn 
lands  remain  open  under  the  mining 
laws. 

Obviously,  the  whole  problem  of  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals  should  be  reviewed, 
in  depth  and  in  detail,  by  the  Congress 
with  a  view  to  reasserting  congressional 
authority  and  fulfilling  congressional 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution. 

Such  efforts  have  been  made  in  previ- 
ous Congresses.  In  the  85th  Congress  we 
did  pass  the  defense  withdrawal  limita- 
tion, which  is  based  on  a  bill  I  sponsored, 
S.  557,  introduced  January  14, 1957.  Then 
in  the  86th  Congress,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator  E. 
L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  sponsored  S.  2587  with 
38  cosponsors,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  one.  That  bill  was  very  similar  to 
the  one  I  am  introducing  today,  and 
despite  adverse  reports  from  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Departments  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  1,  1960.  However,  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  with  public  need  for 
our  lands  and  their  resources,  including 
of  course  outdoor  recreational  resources, 
growing  ever  greater,  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  regain  control  of  our  public 
lands  is  now.  My  bill  would  accomplish 
this  urgently  needed  objective. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1935)  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  should  like  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  this  legislation.  As  I  heard 
his  recital  of  the  provisions,  I  feel  that  it 
fits  admirably  all  the  needs,  and  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
very  fine  sponsorship  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  sisk  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  his 
name  be  added;  also  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   [Mr.  Mon- 

TOYAl. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1294) 
to  reclassify  certain  key  positions  and  in- 
crease salaries  in  the  posted  field  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the      Senator      from      Colorado      [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senators 
from  New   York    [Mr.   Javits  and  Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  California 
fMr.  Kdchel],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.    Long],    the    Senator    from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming    [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],   the   Senator   from   Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],   the   Senator  from  Utah    [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],   the  Senator   from   Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THtrRMOND],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota    [Mr.   Young], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  278)  to  re- 
classify certain  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1504)  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
supplement  farm  Income,  authorize 
loans  and  grants  for  community  centers, 
remove  the  annual  ceiling  on  insured 
loans,  increase  the  amount  of  unsold  in- 
sured loans  that  may  be  made  out  of  the 
fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits 
on  grants,  establish  a  fiexible  loan  inter- 
est rate,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
intrrduced  on  April  13. 

There  are  already  some  12  or  15  Sena- 
tors who  have  asked  to  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [B4r. 
Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirx]  be  added  as  co- 
sfKsnsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1567)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  alternate  method  of  making 
loans  for  acquisition  and  improvement 
of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm  families, 
including  young  farmers,  and  to  provide 
the  borrower  family  with  adequate 
standards  of  livins  and  the  consumer 
with  reasonable  prices  for  dairy  and 
other  agricultural  products,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  and  improve  national 
health;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1681)  to  tunend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  insurance  benefits  thereunder 
for  any  individual  who  is  blind  and  has 
at  least  6  quarters  of  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern] be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  1700)  to  amend  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  in  order  to  revise  the  allot- 
ment formula  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1736)  to  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  students  in  higher  edu- 
cation for  off-campus  employment  by 
establishing  programs  of  work-study  co- 
operative education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1446)  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  marketing  of  articles  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish a  fiexible  basis  for  the  adjustment 
by  the  U.S.  economy  to  expanded  trade, 
and  to  afford  foreign  supplying  nations 
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a  fair  share  of  tbe  growth  or  change  In 
theUJB.  market 

The  ACnNO  PRESIEXENT  pro  tem- 
von.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Ur.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prcs- 
Identk  I  ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  the 
hame  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Imoutx]  be  added  as  a  eosponaor  of  S. 
1717,  the  medical  stockpile  donation  bill, 
at  Its  next  printing. 

The  ACTIMO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINGS  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA ON  S.  428,  THE  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  further  hearings 
on  S.  428,  the  Bilingual  American  Edu- 
cation Act,  have  heea  scheduled  for 
June  2a  and  23.  1961.  in  Loe  Angeles. 
CaUf .  Tlie  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation which  was  created  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hiu.]  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Hearings  on  this  Important  bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  schools  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  blllngiuil  children,  funds  for 
training  teachers  of  bUingual  children, 
and  for  research  into  bilingual  education 
were  begun  on  May  18  and  19  here  in 
Washington.  wh»e  we  heard  from  quali- 
fied authorities  from  all  over  this  Nation. 
On  ICay  29.  29.  and  31.  we  heard  testi- 
mony in  three  Texas  cities  from  many 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  our  Mexican- 
American  children  of  the  Southwest. 

Now  the  E^Tecial  Subcommittee  on  Bl- 
lingoal  Education  win  go  to  California 
to  hear  from  tlu>se  people  in  that  State 
who  are  experienced  in  working  with  the 
dlfflcultles  caused  by  children  who  have 
a  mother  tongue  that  differs  from  the 
national  language. 

FoUovring  California  hearings,  we  pro- 
pose to  hear  testimony  in  New  York 
where  there  Is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  most  of 
whom  are  from  Puerto  Rico.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  subcommittee  wm  liave  the 
privilege  of  hearing  witnesses  from  three 
of  the  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
Spanish  is  the  only  language  that  many 
children  know  when  they  enter  into 
schools  with  all  classes  taught  in  English. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  other 
Interested  persons.  I  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  resume  hearings  on  a  niim- 
ber  of  proirasals  to  combat  crime  on  June 
20.  1967,  at  10  am.,  in  room  3302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings  will 
continue  on  June  21  and  22  with  a  num- 
ber of  pubUc  witnesses  scheduled  to  be 
heard. 

The  testimony  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  following  bills  which  are 
before  the  suboommittee: 


S.  674,  S.  1194,  and  S.  1333,  relating  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions. 

S.  675.  to  prohibit  wiretapping  other 
than  by  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
(fflcers  engaged  in  the  Investigation  or 
prevention  of  specified  criminal  offenses. 

S.  552,  to  provide  that  committing  acts 
dangerous  to  persons  on  board  trains 
shall  be  a  criminal  offense. 

S.  824,  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
improvement  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

S.  917,  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967. 

S.  992,  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice. 

While  dramatic  and  rapidly  moving 
events  in  international  affairs  have  been 
of  paramount  concern  in  recent  days,  we 
must  not  allow  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  alarming  domestic 
problem  of  ever-mounting  crime. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
today  to  belabor  the  unpleasant  facts. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  latest  available 
crime  statistics  continue  the  upward 
spiral,  as  they  have  consistently  done  in 
the  past.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
instance,  serious  crime  in  April  jumped 
an  average  of  59.6  percent  over  the  same 
month  last  year — ^from  1,935  cases  re- 
ported to  3,091  cases.  Crime  increased  the 
inreceding  month — March — by  49  per- 
cent in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rob- 
bery offenses  in  April  showed  the  largest 
Increase,  103  percent. 

While  IcHig-range  proposals  for  im- 
proving local  police  departments  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  recruitment,  education, 
training,  modem  electronic  and  other 
equipment  and  innovative  functions  will 
eventually  be  helpful,  evidence  mounts 
that  the  urgent  need  is  for  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  rectify  the 
disastrous  effect  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  five-to-four  decisions  that  are  so 
obviously  destroying  ptdice  morale,  pre- 
venting the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  vicious  criminals,  and  that  so  unrea- 
sonably favor  the  questionable  and  ill-de- 
fined asserted  rights  of  the  criminal  over 
the  plain,  simple,  and  obvious  rights  of 
the  general  public  to  protection. 

I  hcH^e  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  continue  to  foOow  the  hearings 
on  bills  before  our  subcommittee,  par- 
ticularly bills  in  two  areas,  one  of  which 
is  the  problem  of  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  voluntary  confessions  and  in- 
criminating statements.  Bills  imder  con- 
sideraticm  would  restore  the  common- 
sense  and  time-tested  rule  that  their  ad- 
mission should  depend  solely  upon  volun- 
tariness, to  be  determined  by  the  trial 
judge  and  the  weight  by  the  jury.  Other 
bills  in  the  second  area  would  permit  law 
enforcement  officers  to  gather  evidence 
and  leads  by  tapping  the  wires  of  orga- 
nized criminals  who  are  using  the  tele- 
phone to  carry  out  their  criminal  activi- 
ties. BiUs  in  this  second  area  under  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee  would 
permit  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  equipment  but  only 
after  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  government  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  court  order. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  editorials 
I  have  seen,  critical  of  the  exclusionary 
rules  recently  fashioned  by  a  bare  major- 


ity of  one  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  3,  written  by  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones, 
entitled  "Court  Liberals'  Noble  Self- 
Image."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CotTST  Liberals'  Noblx  Seu-Imace 
(By  Jenlctn  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  "liberal"  majority  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  a  noble  self-image.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  read  its  Indignant  opinions  without  con- 
cluding that  here  are  gentlemen  who  see 
themselves  as  forthright  defenders  of  little 
people  against  the  clever  and  the  powerful. 

To  this  end,  and  particularly  through  Its 
broad  Interpretations  of  tbe  Fifth  and  14tb 
Amendments,  tbe  court  has,  in  the  last  seven 
years,  radically  changed  the  rules  of  criminal 
evidence  In  America. 

The  key  cases  in  this  change  were  the  Mal- 
lory  decision  of  June  24,  1967,  tbe  Eacobedo 
decision  of  June  22,  1964,  and  the  Miranda 
case  of  June  13,  1066.  The  stars  must  be  In 
great  position  for  American  criminals  around 
niUd-June. 

Mallory,  a  confessed  Washington  rapist 
who  waa  sentenced  to  death  in  federal  court, 
was  turned  loose  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  on  the  grounds  that  too  long  a  time 
(2  p.m.  until  the  next  morning)  elapsed  be- 
tween his  arrest  and  hla  arraignment. 

At  8  pjn.,  after  his  dinner,  Mallory  said 
he  could  have  committed  tbe  crime  and 
might  have.  At  10  he  said  be  did.  The  com- 
nUsstoner  could  not  be  located  for  an  ar- 
raignment. At  12:30  ajn.  Mallory  signed  the 
typed  confession  and  went  to  bed. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  tbe  delay 
violated  tbe  defendant's  constitutional 
rights.  A  short  time  after  bis  release  Mallory 
waa  arrested  for  a  similar  crime  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Danny  Eacobedo,  a  a2-year-old  Chicago 
Mexican,  waa  convicted  of  murdering  his 
brother-in-law  after  be  bad  made  damaging 
statements  to  the  assistant  state's  attorney, 
which  were  later  admitted  In  evidence. 

The  court  ruled  that  Escobedo  must  go 
free  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  have 
his  attorney  present  while  being  questioned, 
nor  was  he  told  he  need  say  nothmg. 

For  the  majority.  Justice  Goldberg  said, 
"A  system  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
which  comea  to  depend  on  tbe  'confession' 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  leaa  reliable  and 
more  subject  to  abuses  than  a  aystem  which 
depends  on  extrinsic  evidence  independently 
secured  through  skillful  Investigation." 

But  in  tbe  dissent  Justice  Harlan  said  the 
rule  "unjustifiably  fetters  legitimate  police 
investigation."  Justice  Stewart  remarked 
tbat  there  la  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
which  "requires  poUce  to  give  advice."  And 
Justice  White  added: 

"By  abandoning  the  voluntary-involun- 
tary test  for  admlssablUty  of  confessions,  the 
court  seems  driven  b'<r  the  notion  that  It  is 
uncivilized  law  enforcement  to  use  an  ac- 
cused's  own  admissions  agalnat  blm  at  bis 
trial.  .  .  .  The  right  to  counsel  now  not  only 
entitles  the  accused  to  counsel's  advice  and 
aid  in  preparing  for  trial,  but  stands  as  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  any  Interrogation 
once  the  accused  has  become  a  suspect.  .  .  . 
The  rule  is  Impossible  to  administer  unless 
police  cars  are  equipped  with  public 
defenders." 

In  March,  1063,  Miranda  was  accused  of 
kidnaping  and  raping  an  18-year-old  girl  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  She  picked  him  out  of  a  police 
line-up,  and  he  later  wrote  out  a  statement 
admitting  and  describing  the  crime.  He  was 
promptly  convicted,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
set  him  free,  again  on  grounds  largely  based 
on  the  Escobedo  case. 

The  Flftb  Amendment  says  that  no  man 


"shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself." 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  has  decided 
that  any  police  interrogation  is  equivalent 
to  a  "criminal  case."  Justices  Harlan,  Stewart 
and  White  described  this  as  "poor  constitu- 
tional law  that  will  ultimately  discourage  any 
confession  at  all." 

And  Harlan  added,  "We  know  that  some 
crimes  cannot  be  solved  without  confessions 
and  tbat  the  court  is  taking  a  real  risk  with 
society's  welfare  In  Imposing  Its  new  regime 
on  the  country." 

In  the  meantime,  the  incidence  of  crimes 
of  violence  is  rising  about  four  times  as  fast 
as  population.  City  parks  are  empty  after 
sundown.  Tbe  streets  of  Washington  are  un- 
safe at  night.  Criminal  courts  of  our  great 
cities  are  so  clogged,  and  conviction  under 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  restrictions  Is  often  so 
uncertain,  that  reduction  of  the  charge  be- 
low that  of  the  crime  actually  committed  Is 
becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Therefore,  Senator  Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C, 
and  15  other  senators  have  in&oduced  a  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  forbid  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
lesser  court  from  throwing  out  a  conviction 
based  on  a  voluntary  confession. 

No  one  defends  the  rack  or  the  rubber  hose, 
but  the  question  Is,  "Has  the  Warren  court, 
by  its  stringent  restrictions  on  police  inquiry, 
made  punishment  so  difficult  that  the  safety 
of  honeet  citizens  Is  In  growing  perU?" 

If  the  court  is  to  be  curbed,  it  can  only  be 
curbed  by  constitutional  amendment.  That  is, 
if  the  court  doesn't  decide  that  the  amend- 
ment is  \inconstltutlonal. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

James  P.  Grant,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Admmistrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  DEFERMENT  OF  HEAR- 
ING BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  ex- 
pecting daily  a  call  for  a  markup  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  late  last  week. 

We  now  have  that  bill.  We  are  waiting 
on  a  request  for  restorations  to  come  in 
from  the  department. 

In  ■view  of  the  matter  which  we  shall 
discuss,  beginning  tomorrow,  I  give  no- 
tice that  we  shall  not  call  any  meetings, 
or  expect  to  work  toward  the  schedule 
which  we  had  been  setting  up,  imtll  after 
the  so-called  Dodd  matter  is  disposed  of. 


S.  65.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Macbado; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdee-Rodrlguez; 

S.  133.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-HeroandeE: 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  A. 
Penalver; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hilarlo 
Amdo-Fraguio; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez; 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Gomez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  O. 
Dedtot; 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey: 

8.  439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo);  and 

8.501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando O.  Garcla-Hemandez. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  9,  1967.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 


NEEDED  LEGISLATION  TO  SAFE- 
GUARD POWER  FAILURES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  given  high  priority  to 
solving  the  problem  of  electric  power 
failures  which  continue  to  plague  com- 
munities and  whole  regions  around  the 
country. 

Today,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  provided  a  sound  and  thoughtful 
proposal  to  establish  better  cooperation 
and  closer  regional  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  electric  power  facilities. 

This  proposal — the  Electric  Power  Re- 
liability Act  of  1967— will  provide  the 
kind  of  progress  that  will  safeguard 
against  power  failures  that  are  occurring 
with  alarming  frequency  around  the 
country. 

In  his  consumer  message,  the  President 
said: 

Power  systems  must  be  carefully  planned, 
coordinated,  and  strengthened  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  cascading  power  failures. 

This  is  the  Intent  of  the  new  act.  And 
I  commend  the  administration  for  taking 
this  vital  step  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  power  failures. 

This  act  will  provide  a  workable  plan 
to  safeguard  against  these  failures.  It 
will  Insure  greater  industry  cooperation, 
more  effective  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  new  and  existing  power  facilities, 
and  new  regional  programs  for  swift 
action  in  case  of  power  failure  at  a  single 
source. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
apparent  since  the  great  northeast 
power  failure  of  19  months  ago.  It  is 
legislation  that  will  fill  a  serious  gap  in 
our  current  power  resources  by  strength- 
ening coordination  and  planning  systems 
that  compromise  our  great  electric  utility 
Industry. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  legislation  soundly  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  American  people.  And  it  deserves 
overwhelming  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  NA- 
TIONS MUST  NOW  ACT  TO  END 
THE  PROLIFERATION  OP  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
against  overwhelming  odds  Israel  has 
successfully  defended  herself  against 
Arab  aggression.  This  valiant  young  na- 
tion has  again  earned  the  esteem  of  free 
men  everywhere.  She  has  won  the  war. 
Now  she  must  win  the  peace  and  achieve 
the  security  to  which  Israel,  like  every 
other  nation,  is  entitled. 

Israel  showed  remarkable  restraint  in 
not  going  to  war  when  Nasser  first  un- 
leashed his  forces  of  aggression  a  few 
weeks  ago.  She  has  shown  equally  re- 
markable restraint  in  accepting  the 
United  Nations  cease-fire  request.  I  feel 
positive  that  were  the  Arab  nations  win- 
ning this  war  many  of  the  UJf.  powers 
now  favoring  a  cease-fire  would  not  be 
doing  so,  and  the  Arab  nations  would 
not  have  shown  similar  restraint. 

It  was  Israel  alone  that  won  the  vic- 
tory. One  must  admire  the  courage  of 
the  Israeli  people  who  alone  and  unaided 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  armies  of  six 
nations  with  populations,  resources  and 
arms  far  superior  to  those  of  Israel.  Her 
armed  forces  with  outstanding  leader- 
ship, training,  and  spirit  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  arms  in  mod- 
em history.  This  victory  starkly  revealed 
to  the  world  what  Nasser  is  and  always 
has  been — a  vicious  mountebank,  power- 
less except  for  his  power  of  hatred,  and 
above  all,  powerless  to  give  the  wretch- 
edly poor  and  hungry  masses  of  his  na- 
tion, much  less  the  Arabs  of  other  lands, 
the  serious  and  constructive  leadership 
they  so  vitally  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worthy  of  reitera- 
tion that  the  leaders  of  the  little  coun- 
try of  Israel,  at  the  outset  of  the  fighting 
against  Nasser's  aggression,  announced 
to  the  world  that  they  neither  sought 
nor  wanted  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  fact  that  none  was  given,  despite 
the  hysterical  lies  perpetrated  by  Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  Syria  claiming  that  Ameri- 
can and  British  airplanes  assisted  the 
Israeli  Air  Force  in  the  initial  air  at- 
tacks which  virtually  destroyed  their  air 
forces.  It  is  apparent  to  the  world  that 
the  purpose  for  this  unmitigated  Ue  was 
to  provide  scapegoats  for  the  incompe- 
tence of  Nasser,  Hussein,  and  the  Arab 
military  leaders. 

It  should  also  be  reiterated  that  at  the 
outset  of  hostilities  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  of  Israel, 
sent  a  message  to  King  Hussein  through 
Gen.  Odd  Bull  of  the  UJ«.  Command 
stating  that  Israel  would  not  attack 
Jordan  if  Jordan  would  refrain  from  at- 
tacking IsraeL  The  receipt  of  this  mes- 
sage w£us  confirmed.  Hussein's  reply  was 
made  with  bullets  from  Jordanian  guns 
and  shells  from  Jordanian  artillery. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  "Hie  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
histoiy  will  record  that  the  small  na- 
tion of  Israel,  surrounded  by  hostile 
neighbors  dedicated  to  her  destruction, 
accomplished  miracles  in  the  way  of  self - 
government  and  self-development.  Her 
hardy  people  through  hard  manual  la- 
bor and  ^th  love  for  the  land  have  made 
the  barren  desert  bloom  as  it  did  in  an- 
cient times.  Our  Nation  can  be  proud 
that  luider  the  leadership  of  oiu-  great 
former  President  Harry  S.  Tnmian  we 
helped  create  this  homeland  for  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  Jews  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Arab  States 
there  Is  much  wealth.  Some  Arab  na- 
tions and  sheikdoms — Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, Iraq,  Libya,  and  others — have  be- 
come fantastically  rich  due  to  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  oil.  In  only  one 
of  these  Arab  States  has  the  great  wealth 
secured  from  oU  been  distributed  to  any 
extent  among  the  masses  of  people. 
There  Is  no  wealthy,  privileged  class  in 
Israel  as  there  is  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  for  example.  Here  were  i>eople  of 
a  small  nation.  They  were  free  and  not 
virtual  serfs,  as  were  many  Egyptians, 
Jordanians,  and  Syrians.  Perhaps  that 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  fact  that 
in  less  than  4  days  Israel  armed  forces 
destroyed  the  entire  air  forces  of  Egypt 
and  Jordan  and  occupied  lands  from  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  Jordan  River. 

Nasser  ordered  his  armored  divisions 
to  thrust  across  the  desert  through  the 
lower  Negev  area  of  Israel.  The  Israel 
intelligence  force  was  superb.  The  de- 
plosrment  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  was 
observed  and  even  the  orders  given  by 
Nasser  were  known.  In  one  stroke  Nas- 
ser's fourth  armored  division,  the  pride 
of  his  large  forces,  was  destroyed, 
largely  by  Israel  iiaratroopers  landing 
in  the  rear,  by  Israeli  air  power  and  Is- 
rael ground  forces  all  striking  simul- 
taneotisly  with  remarkable  swiftness. 
Nasser  complained  and  whined  when  his 
airplanes,  the  most  modem  and  most 
expensive  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced, were  destroyed  on  the  ground  in 
Cairo  and  elsewhere,  by  attacks  from 
Israel  planes  which  came  in  from  the 
west  Instead  of  coming  from  the  north 
or  east  as  he  expected. 

Over  sjid  above  all  else,  the  Israel 
forces  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  and 
survival  of  their  little  nation,  while  the 
AraL  leaders  had  no  such  loyalty  from 
their  landless  peasants,  who  are  prac- 
tically serfs.  The  victory  of  Israel  was  one 
of  the  greatest  In  modem  times,  and  the 
coUapse  and  disintegration  of  the  al- 
legedly powerful  forces  of  Eg3^t  resulted 
in  one  of  the  quickest  defeats  of  all  time. 
Their  ofBcers  fled  in  automobiles  at  al- 
most the  first  onslaught,  and  then  the 
leaderless  Egyptian  Army  simply  broke 
to  pieces  and  dlstlntegrated. 

Mr.  President,  Israel  must  not  now  lose 
In  peace  what  it  was  compelled  to  win  in 
war.  It  must  be  guaranteed  nothing  less 
than  defensible  borders.  It  must  have 


freedom  of  navigation  not  only  in  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba  but  in  the  Suez  Canal  as 
well.  The  Israel  people  must  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  live  in  an  Intolerable 
state  of  siege.  They  muHt  be  permitted  to 
WEilk  and  work  in  peace, 

The  Arab  war  on  Israel  will  not  be 
brought  to  an  end  if  once  again  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  resort  to  evasive  de- 
vices and  diplomatic  machinations.  No 
longer  can  we  of  the  free  world  be  satis- 
fled  with  temixirary  truces  and  armis- 
tices, which  are  flouted  and  forgotten. 
There  is  but  one  way.  Once  and  for  all 
the  international  community  must  sum- 
mon the  Arab  States  to  recognize  that 
Israel  exists,  and  must  call  for  direct 
Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations  which  will 
lead  to  lasting  and  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  take  leader- 
ship both  in  the  United  Nations  and  out 
of  the  United  Nations  in  helping  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  that  will  bring  perma- 
nent peace  to  that  troubled  area  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  recent  and  continuing 
events  in  the  Middle  Sast  should  have 
made  clear  to  the  leaders  of  all  nations — 
especially'  to  those  of  the  great  powers — 
the  folly  of  continuing  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  lost  billions  of  dollars 
of  military  hardware  and  equipment 
which  it  gave  to  many  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions. The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin,  who 
had  furnished  Nasser's  Egypt  with  mili- 
tary hardware  of  the  highest  order  and 
htuidreds  of  warplanes  equal  in  quality 
to  those  of  this  nation,  must  now  have  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  over  the  waste  of  plac- 
ing any  dependence  whatever  on  Nasser, 
the  handsome,  mustached,  phony  would- 
be  Hitler.  Likewise,  many  of  the  guns  and 
tanks  and  airplanes  of  some  of  these  na- 
tions were  provided  by  the  United  States. 
The  world  has  now  witnessed  the  tragic 
fruits  of  this  arms  race: 

If  the  world  has  learned  anything  from 
this  experience,  it  should  be  a  recognition 
of  the  futility,  the  folly,  and  the  extreme 
danger  to  world  peace  created  by  the  es- 
calation of  armaments  in  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  hope  that  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  who 
have  been  furnishing  arms  to  the  Arab 
nations  and  to  Israel  will  take  action  to- 
gether toward  ending  the  flow  of  arma- 
ments to  that  area  of  the  world,  or  at 
the  very  least  to  greatly  decreasing  this 
dangerous  game  of  death.  If  not,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  another 
10  or  20  years  the  world  may  again  be 
plunged  to  the  brink  of  total  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab-Israel  war 
carried  the  seeds  of  a  third  world  war. 
A  miscalculation  or  a  misstep  by  any  of 
the  nations  Involved  or  by  any  of  the 
great  powers  could  have  thrust  the  world 
into  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It  made  think- 
ing men  the  world  over  realize  the  even 
greater  danger  that  could  have  resulted 
had  the  parties  in  this  conflict  pos- 
sessed nuclear  weapons  and  in  despera- 
tion used  them. 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  the  only  two  nations  in 
the  world  with  the  power  of  mutual  de- 
struction. However,  other  nations — Great 
Britain,  France,  and  China — also  possess 


nuclear  weai>ons.  Even  more  dangerous 
is  the  fact  that  by  spending  approxi- 
mately $200  million  any  mature  indus- 
trial country  can  readily  produce  one  or 
two  atomic  bombs.  Egypt  and  Israel  both 
have  the  potential  know-how,  resources, 
and  wealth  with  which  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons.  Think  of  how  tragic  it 
would  have  been  had  either  or  both  pos- 
sessed these  weapons  during  the  recent 
conflict  and  chosen  to  use  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance 
that  our  President  be  supported  to  the 
utmost  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  inter- 
national agreements  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  For  many  months  a 
treaty  for  the  nonprolif eration  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  under  consideration. 
The  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East  has 
shown  the  world  how  Important  it  is  that 
this  treaty  be  concluded  with  the  ratifl- 
cation  of  every  nation  which  could  con- 
ceivably become  a  nuclear  power. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  done  will  deter- 
mine whether  future  generations  will 
enjoy  a  peaceful  world  or  continue  to 
live  as  we  have  lived  throughout;  the  last 
20  years,  in  a  grim  period  of  international 
anarchy  marked  by  periodic  wars,  such 
as  the  recent  one,  which  could  easily  have 
resulted  in  a  world  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  the 
world  has  learned  well  the  lessons  of  the 
last  few  weeks.  Let  us  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  to  bring  about  permanent 
peace  and  stability  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East.  If  they  accomplish  that, 
they  will  make  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion toward  peace  for  all  time. 


PROVIDING  FOR  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  SITE 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP  SEA- 
LEVEL  CANAL  CONNECTING  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  an  Inquiry  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  acting  majority  leader. 
I  was  just  informed,  while  In  a  Commerce 
Committee  meeting,  that  No.  235  on  the 
calendar.  Senate  1566,  an  act  relating 
to  further  Investigation  of  a  sea-level 
canal  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  was  passed  on  a  call  of  the  calen- 
dar immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
Senate  when  few  Senators  were  present. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  I  was  not  here  when  the  Senate 
convened  today,  nor  was  I  here  when 
this  item  was  reached,  but  I  was  Informed 
on  reaching  the  Senate  floor  that  the 
Senate  had  acted  on  S.  1566. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  may  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that  tech- 
nically such  action  could  be  Justified,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  calendar,  and  there  was 
no  registered  objection  to  it.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  fs  no  objection  to  it.  How- 
ever, rather  careful  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Commerce  Committee  on  this 
measure,  presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 

LETT]. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  announced  that  this  bill  would  be 


the  business  taken  up  today,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  some  other  bills  that  might  be 
taken  up.  I  think  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  were  justified  in  as- 
suming that  It  was  not  going  to  be  dis- 
posed of  on  a  call  of  the  calendar  as  soon 
as  the  "Amen"  was  said  after  the  prayer, 
and  that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  certain  remarks.  Speaking  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  there  are 
certain  observations  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  feels  should  be  made 
at  this  time,  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
extend  the  time  and  provide  more  money 
for  this  investigation  and  study  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal. 

Further,  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  but 
It  is  my  imderstanding — and  I  just  left 
the  committee  room  where  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baktlztt]  was  presid- 
ing over  a  hearing — that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT],  who  conducted  the  hearings  on 
this  measure,  wished  to  be  present  and 
might  have  had  some  observations  to 
make. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  ask  that  the  action  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  be  rescinded,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end 
of  the  moming  hour  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  may  be  recognized  to 
address  himself  to  this  point,  because  he 
does  not  want  to  be  limited  to  the  rules 
of  the  moming  hour,  and  it  was  his  un- 
derstanding that  this  bill  was  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  moming  hour. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour,  or  the  close  of  morning 
business? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  moming  business. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — I  can  understand  the 
feeling  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  can  assure  him  that  the  leadership 
did  not  intend  to  deprive  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  measure. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  this 
matter  was  referred  to  by  the  majority 
leader  last  week,  when  he  stated  his 
intention  to  have  the  Senate  consider  the 
matter  on  Monday.  It  was  cleared,  I  am 
advised,  with  the  minority  leadership. 

I  just  want  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
the  majority  leader,  again,  that  I  am  sure 
neither  the  majority  leader  nor  the  mi- 
nority leader  had  any  Intention  of  ram- 
ming the  measure  through  while  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  not  on  the  floor, 
or  any  intention  to  deprive  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  his  right  to  speak  on  the 
matter. 

I  feel  the  Senator  is  Jiistlfled  in  his  re- 
quest to  have  the  measure  discussed  so 
that  some  legislative  history  may  be 
made  here  and  that,  likewise,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
be  given  an  opportimity  to  direct  re- 
marks to  the  measure. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  say  to  the  acting 


majority  leader  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  did  not  Intend  to  even 
imply  that  there  was  any  intention  or 
act  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  de- 
prive members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  It  was 
entirely  inadvertent.  It  was  perfectly 
proper  that  it  should  be  considered  on  a 
call  of  the  calendar.  We  may  have  been 
remiss  in  not  serving  notice  that  we 
wanted  to  be  heard.  The  reason  we  did 
not  serve  notice  tti&t  we  wanted  to  be 
heard  was  that  it  was  announced  that 
the  measure  was  going  to  be  the  business 
of  today. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  suggesting 
that  anything  done  was  improper.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  this  renewal 
of  the  time  for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Commission  to  act,  and 
this  permission  for  more  money,  in  his 
opinion  at  least — and  he  has  reason  to 
believe  in  the  opinion  of  some  other 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee — 
makss  it  necessary  that  certain  obser- 
vations be  made.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  did  not  want  to  make  them 
for  the  Record  casually  in  the  moming 
hour.  He  wanted  to  make  them  at  the 
time  he  supposed  this  matter  was  going 
to  be  called  up  after  the  moming  busi- 
ness. It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  made 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  did  not 
infer  from  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  he  meant 
to  Imply  that  the  leadership  sought  to 
drive  this  measure  through  whUe  few 
Senators  were  in  the  Chamber,  or  that 
the  leadership  wished  to  deprive  any 
Senator  of  his  right  to  speak  to  the 
measure.  I  did  not  infer  that  at  all  from 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
stated.  I  merely  wished  to  make  the 
Record  as  clear  as  I  could.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  well  within  his 
rights.  His  position  Is  well  taken.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  remarks  to  this  measure.  I  do  not 
object  to  his  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  moming  business? 


A  LASTING  MEANING 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
honored,  on  Memorial  Day,  to  speak  in 
East  Los  Angeles  at  a  moving  ceremonial 
addressed  to  the  American  dead  who 
perished  in  battle,  defending  man's 
freedom.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  comments  on  that  occasion  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Imstinc  Meaning 
(A  Memorial  Day  addreu  by  Senator  Thomas 

KucHix,    East    Los    Angeles,    Calll.,    May 

30.  1967) 

1  am  greatly  honored  this  day  to  join  with 
you  In  commemorating  the  lives  and  their 


devotion  to  their  country  of  the  over  on« 
million  Americans  In  mlUtary  uniform  who 
fought  and  died,  since  1776,  for  s  better 
America  and  for  a  better  world.  We  meet  here, 
my  feUow  ciUzenB,  to  express,  simply,  our 
profound  and  never-ending  grsUtude  to 
these  courageous  American  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrlflce  of  life 
for  their  covin  try. 

Today,  In  the  sUence  of  our  tribute  to 
their  memory,  the  sounds  of  conflict  may  be 
heard  across  the  aeaa  from  the  distant 
jungles  and  the  rice  paddies  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And  each  echo  carries  with  it  another 
story  of  American  courage  and  bravery  In 
batUe. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  of  those  In- 
trepid, undaunted,  and  selfless  men,  who. 
in  aU  of  America's  proud  history,  have  ever 
been  ready  to  give  their  own  to  help  save  the 
Uvea  of  their  feUow  countrymen  and  of  their 
country. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  a  young  American  bom 
and  bred  in  this  city,  proudly  wearing  the 
insignia  of  a  Private  First  Class,  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  gave  his  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  a  fellow  human  bemg 
and  a  fellow  American. 

10,263  young  servicemen  have  been  klUed 
in  action  in  the  fields  and  In  the  moimtaln^ 
of  South  Vietnam.  Usted  among  the  dead  are 
more  than  685  Califomians,  by  far  the  heav- 
iest toll  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  On  this 
Memorial  Day,  we  seek  to  pay  a  full  meed 
of  honor  to  every  fallen  serviceman,  and 
servlcewoman.  Our  hearts  overflow  with  the 
most  keenly-felt  condolences  to  each  neigh- 
boring family  which  has  lost  a  loved  one  in 
the  defense  of  freedom.  We  thank  Ood  that 
this  Nation  stiU  Uvea  because  of  them  and 
tbelr  comrades,  of  how  they  lived  and  how 
they  died  In  all  the  tragic  conflicts  m  which 
our  country  has  engaged. 

Let  the  moving  words  of  the  President,  In 
awarding,  posthumously,  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Private  First  Class  Eugene  A.  Obregon  tell 
the  story  and  stir  our  hearts: 

"On  26  September.  1960  .  .  .  Obregon  ob- 
served a  fellow  Marine  faU  wounded  in  the 
line  of  fire.  Armed  only  with  a  pistol,  he 
unhesitatingly  dtished  from  his  covered  posi- 
tion to  the  side  of  the  casualty.  Krlng  his 
pistol  ...  he  grasped  bis  comrade  by  the 
arm  .  .  .  and,  despite  great  peril  to  himself, 
dragged  him  to  the  side  of  the  road.  StiU 
under  enemy  fire,  he  was  bandeiglng  the 
man's  wounds  when  hostile  troops  of  .  .  . 
platoon  strength  began  advancmg.  Quickly 
seizing  the  wounded  Marine's  carbine,  he 
placed  his  own  body  as  a  shield  In  front  of 
him,  and  lay  there  firing  accurately  and  ef- 
fectively .  .  .  until  he  himself  was  fatally 
wounded  by  enemy  machine  gun  fire." 

With  reverence  to  the  nobility  of  spirit 
which  some  of  God's  children  In  each  gen- 
eration exemplify,  we  express  a  solemn  pride 
and  thanksgiving  in  the  memory  of  the 
Americain  hero  after  whom  this  park  la 
named. 

Sixteen  years  later,  In  February  of  1966,  a 
small  American  patrol  was  caught  In  a  vicious 
ambush  near  a  deserted  hamlet  north  of 
Saigon.  In  the  height  of  the  ensuing  battle, 
a  young  and  gallant  soldier  led  a  part  of  bis 
patrol  m  an  attempt  to  render  aid  to  his 
fallen  sergeant.  An  enemy  grenade  suddenly 
fell  in  their  midst.  Realizing  there  was  no 
time  for  the  wounded  sergeant  or  the  other 
men  to  find  protection.  Specialist  Pour  Daniel 
Fernandez,  United  States  Army,  threw  him- 
self on  the  grenade  as  It  exploded.  He  saved 
the  lives  of  his  comrades  at  the  sacrifice  of 
himself. 

In  April  of  1967,  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  was  awarded  posthumously  to  this 
gallant  American.  The  citation  read  In  part: 
"Specialist  Fernandez'  profound  concern 
for  his  fellow  soldiers,  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, and  his  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  TTnlted  States 
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Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himaeU 
■nd  tbe  armed  forces  of  ble  country." 

Barller  tbia  montb,  on  Blay  2,  the  Preal- 
dent  poatbiimouBly  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  Staff  Sergeant  Peter 
8.  Connor,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  I 
read  some  of  the  words  from  his  citation : 

"He  spotted  an  enemy  spider  hole  emplace- 
ment .  .  .  He  pulled  the  pin  from  a  frag- 
mentation grenade  Intending  to  charge  the 
bole  boldly  ...  He  realized  that  'Uie  firing 
mechanism  was  faulty  .  .  .  With  only  pre- 
cious seconds  to  decide,  he  further  realised 
tbat  ...  to  hurl  tbe  deadly  bomb  In  any 
direction  would  result  In  death  or  injury  to 
some  of  his  comrades  .  .  .  Manifesting 
extraordinary  gallantry  and  with  utter  dis- 
regard for  his  personal  safety,  be  chose  to 
hold  the  grenade  against  his  own  body  In 
order  to  absorb  the  terrific  explosion  and 
spare  his  comrades.  His  act  of  extreme  valor 
and  selflessness  in  the  face  of  virtually  cer- 
tain death,  although  leaving  him  mortally 
wounded,  spared  many  of  his  fellow  Marines 
from  death  or  Injury." 

These  are  but  three  citizens  of  the  more 
than  one  million  American  veterans  mor- 
tally wounded  In  combat  whom  we  honor 
today.  Private  First  Class  Obregon,  Specialist 
FemandeE  and  Sergeant  Connor,  protecting 
tbelr  fellow  soldiers  in  sacrificing  themselves 
In  almost  the  same  selfless  manner,  reflect 
an  Invincible  spirit  which  words  cannot  de- 
scribe. Valhalla,  the  hall  of  heroes,  has  ever 
opened  Its  doors  to  every  fallen  soldier.  What 
Inward  pride  our  country  must  have  that  In 
this  melting  pot  called  America.  The  all- 
Amerlcan  heroes'  list  contains  American 
names  like  Davis  and  SamoflU,  Mlyamura 
and  Soderman,  DeBlanc  and  Itrlck,  Coetello 
and  Katz.  Smith  and  O'Brien,  along  with 
Obregon  and  Connor  and  Fernandez.  And  all 
these  gallant  American  names  are  the  van- 
guard of  the  million  citizens  our  nation 
honors.  We  share  the  burden  of  grief  of  Rudy 
Oallana  whose  gallant  son,  only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  gave  his  life  to  his  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

These  brave  men  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  freedom  to  live  and  do,  to  write 
and  speak  and  think  as  they  wished.  They 
were  consecrated  to  human  liberty  and  to 
the  worship  of  Ood  as  they  Individually 
might  choose.  They  believed  in  law  and  in 
order,  and  In  a  society  where  those  who  gov- 
erned were  servants  of  the  pe<^le  and  not 
their  masters.  They  were  Americans  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  word.  In  the  end.  they 
died  for  tbe  hallowed  principles  of  equal 
Justice  under  law  on  which  this  Nation  of 
ours  still  endures. 

Lincoln  captured  the  profound  meaning 
of  Memorial  Day  when  he  said  at  Qettysburg 
that  It  was  for  us,  tbe  living,  "to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us". 
And  tbat  task  he  set  forth — tbat  free  govern- 
ment of  free  peoples  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth.  That  was  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
preached.  The  dedication  of  the  lS60's  Is 
equally  urgent  In  the  IMO's,  and  beyond. 
It  abnost  seems  as  If  every  generation  pro- 
duces at  least  one  bully  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  deprive  others  of  every  chance. 

Americans  earnestly  believe  in  peace,  but 
we  shall  not  turn  and  run  when  a  bully  or 
a  dictator.  Communist  or  Fascist,  seeks  to 
place  peace-loving  neighbors  in  thrall  or 
chains.  We  can  best  revere  the  memory  of  our 
honored  patriots  by  clearly  recognizing  tbat 
this  world  has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood, 
and  that  good  neighbors,  peace-loving  nelgh- 
bon,  have  a  collective  lole  to  play  In  es- 
tablishing the  rule  of  law  by  which,  Ood 
willing,  peace  may,  someday,  and  at  long 
last,  come.  That  is  the  best  way  to  build  to- 
wards a  true  memorial  s(xne  time  In  the 
future  to  tbe  servicemen  we  now  salute. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  clear  reminder  to  each 
of  us  tbat  our  democratic  way  of  life  Is  not 
cheap.  We  remember  with  pride  that  our 
honored  dead  did  not  die  for  one  class,  or  for 


one  race,  or  for  one  creed.  Tliey  died 
for  all  our  countrymai.  for  a  nation 
biillt  upon  the  great  principle  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  human  beings  rich  and 
poor.  Christian,  Jew,  Moselm  or  Buddhist, 
old  and  yo\ing,  big  or  little.  These  heroic 
men  and  women  were  trained  to  a  cause,  a 
cause  perhape  best  expressed  by  the  three 
word  motto  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy:  Duty — Honor— Country.  That,  my 
fellow  citizens.  Is  an  apt  motto  for  each  of 
us,  when  a  few,  really  a  very  few,  seek  ero- 
sion of  all  three. 

Today  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  those 
who  helped  to  preserve  our  beloved  Republic. 
It  is  a  day  for  each  of  us  to  pledge  what  we 
have  for  tbe  survival  of  American  freedom, 
and  to  the  spread,  in  Ood's  good  time,  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  individual  dignity 
for  all  the  members  of  the  human  race. 


DOWN  TO  THE  SEAS  AGAIN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  new  port  facilities  of  Califor- 
nia is  located  In  the  capital  of  this  great 
State.  On  May  26, 1  waE  Invited  to  speak 
at  an  annual  world  trade  seminar  lunch- 
eon in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Sacramento  City 
and  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, ss  follows: 

DOWN    TO   THB    SfcAS    AGAIN 

(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    VS.    Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  tbe  Sacramento 
Clty-County   Chamber  of  Commerce  An- 
nual    World     Trade     Seminar     luncheon, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  May  26,  1967) 
I  am  honored  to  partiotpate  in  this  semi- 
nar on  world  trade.  First,  because  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  this  City  where 
my  family  and  I  spent  many  happy  years, 
and,  second,  because  it  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  celebrate  the  spectacular  expansion 
of  the  Port  of  Sacramento.   All  of  us  who 
savor  the  early  history  of  California  recall 
the  enormous  importance  which  the  Inland 
waterways  played  In  the  beginnings  of  our 
State.  The  revival  of  these  vital  arteries  has 
long  been  a  project  close  to  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  who  have  been  ajsoclated  with  this 
city. 

The  modern  Port  of  Sacramento  was  opened 
In  1963.  This  was  the  sum  of  the  efforts  of 
many  people,  including  t  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  participated  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  CcHnmlttee 
on  Appropriations,  In  helping  to  provide  tbe 
funds  to  deepen  the  channel,  to  raise  bridges, 
and  to  erect  necessary  navigational  facilities. 
The  Federal  Government  spent  $45  million 
to  help  the  port  expand  Its  role  in  interna- 
tional commerce.  Certainly,  the  port  has 
proved  the  value  of  this  investment.  I  under- 
stand that  the  growth  In  activity  In  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  has  been  phenom- 
enal. Over  955  million  worth  of  cargo  was 
moved.  Today,  there  is,  for  Sacramento,  a 
broadened  horizon,  a  dastlny  which  befits 
the  great  and  growing  Capital  of  our  great 
and  growing  State,  an  opening  to  the  world 
and  an  opportunity  to  play  an  important  role 
In  Its  vital  commerce. 

It  Is  stimulating  to  observe  that  Sacra- 
mento can  offer  a  harbor  only  a  few  hours 
from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  that  It  has  be- 
come an  active  participant  In  the  growing 
enterprise  of  world  trade.  Make  no  mistake, 
this  trade  Is  increasingly  vital  to  our  na- 
tional Ufe. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  world  lost  one  of 
the  great  celebrants  of  tbe  romance  of  trade 
and  the  sea,  the  British  Poet  Laureate.  John 


Masefield.  A  few  of  his  words  give  us  our 
theme  for  this  meeting: 

"...  Go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  tbe 
call  of  the  running  tide  Is  a  wild  call  and  a 
clear  call  tbat  may  not  be  denied." 

The  briefest  glance  at  the  measures  of 
our  national  prosperity  clearly  reflects  the 
rapidly  Increasing  role  of  world  trade  in  our 
national  economy.  Since  19S0,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  nearly  doubled.  The  in- 
crease in  our  trade  has  been  faster,  growing 
by  nearly  250%.  Even  at  this  pace  of  growth, 
and  with  a  continually  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance, there  Is  still  an  outflow  of  our  gold 
reserve,  once  so  plentifully  supplied  from 
your  surrounding  hills  and  mountains. 

Any  clear  reckoning  of  the  sources  of  our 
national  wealth  would  indicate  that  we  must 
continue  to  expand  our  trade  activity,  and 
particularly  our  exports,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  prosperity.  It  Is  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  particularly  our  own  State, 
was  richly  endowed  by  our  Creator.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  the  need  to  conserve  the 
resources  of  nature  and  to  utilize  them  In  a 
manner  permitting  continued  supply  for  fu- 
ture generations.  Our  people  have  created 
an  enormous  material  wealth.  But  with  1/16 
of  the  world's  population,  we  annually  con- 
sume </g  of  its  cement,  V3  of  its  electric  power. 
Vi  of  Its  coal  and  Vt  of  its  steel.  Our  na- 
tional product  is  1/3  of  the  total  of  the  world: 
our  per  capita  income  is  over  7  times  the 
average  of  all  other  nations.  Let  us  add  to 
tbat  the  striking  fact  that  the  gross  product 
of  the  State  of  California  Is  larger  than  any 
of  the  nations  of  the  Free  World  save  our 
own,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

How  are  we  to  maintain  this  high  stand- 
ard? One  of  the  answers  is  obviously  to  con- 
tinue to  trade  some  of  what  we  produce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  order  to  gain 
what  we  need.  In  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration the  phrase  was  current  In  American 
politics,  "Trade  not  Aid".  Today,  we  are  com- 
ing to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  that 
phrase,  for  we  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
trade,  and  we  recognize  that  trade  creates  a 
long-standing  relationship  among  people  for 
their  mutual  beneflt.  It  is  free  from  the  po- 
litical overtones  of  foreign  aid  and  diplomacy. 

There  are  two  keys  to  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  One  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  conunercial  i>oUcy.  We  must 
expand  our  exports;  we  must  secure  vital 
imports:  and,  we  must  protect,  where  nec- 
essary, our  Nation's  essential  industries 
from  "dumping"  and  other  forms  of  unfair 
competition. 

We  must  also  make  a  major  effort  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  our  merchant  marine, 
which,  I  am  sad  to  say.  Is  In  dire  need  of 
help. 

Earlier  this  month,  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  our  representatives  In  Geneva  con- 
cluded negotiations  of  the  so-caUled  Kennedy 
Round.  The  Implications  of  this  event  are 
far-reaching.  Many  of  our  great  industries 
and  much  of  our  agriculture  are  deeply  ap- 
prehensive over  the  changes  in  our  markets 
that  may  follow.  Domestically,  a  number  of 
producers  are  already  suffering  from  flerce 
foreign  competition.  They  are  concerned 
lest  their  home  markets  be  further  invaded. 
Of  course,  our  first  consideration  is  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own. 

Any  fair  settlement  must  also  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  Increase  our  exports,  par- 
ticularly to  the  countrtee  of  the  European 
Conunon  Market.  We  must  all  be  particularly 
concerned  that  these  trade  negotiations  re- 
flect a  balanced  picture.  California  accurately 
mirrors  the  key  elements  In  American  export 
trade  today,  namely,  a  bountiful  and  di- 
versified agriculture,  and  a  highly  advanced 
array  of  industrial  products.  California  Is 
equipped  to  offer  the  world  both.  The  world 
recognizes  that  both  are  necessary. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  technology 
gap   between   America   and   G^urope.   Today. 


more  money  is  spent  on  research  and  devel- 
opment In  California  than  in  all  of  Western 
Europe  combined.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
our  State  Is  well  able  to  provide  the  com- 
puters, the  spectrographs  and  other  ad- 
vanced equipment  which  Exirope  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  need  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

But,  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
fruits  of  the  land  or  of  the  mind,  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  our  exports  abroad  is  the 
same.  The  establishment  of  a  Common  Mar- 
ket, with  the  full  support  of  the  United 
States,  has  resulted  in  an  external  tariff 
wall  around  Europe.  Their  import  duties  in 
most  instances,  particularly  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products,  are  higher  than  ever 
before.  They  plead  that  this  Is  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  We  hope  that  the  rising  level 
of  productivity  within  the  Common  Market 
may  bring  expanded  demands  and  willing- 
ness to  lower  the  wall. 

We  do  have  a  sizeable  market  in  Europe. 
The  problem  of  expanding  It  does  not  rest 
entirely  on  tariff  reduction.  The  system  of 
taxation  in  many  European  states  permits 
exporters  a  tax  rebate  of  certain  levies  made 
at  the  point  of  production.  This  gives  them 
a  great  competitive  advantage.  We  do  not 
Impose  a  production  tax.  For  us  such  tax 
rebates  would  be  difficult  to  legislate.  We 
ought  not  be  deterred  on  that  account.  In 
the  Interest  of  Improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  expanding  American  exports,  due 
consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  this  tech- 
nique. A  crude  export  subsidy  would  dull  the 
edge  of  Initiative,  but  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  a  tax  incentive  system  to  encourage 
such  expansion  of  vital  export  activities. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  we  need  to  give  careful 
attention    to   such   a   legislative   possibility. 

On  the  lnip)ort  side,  I  believe  It  is  time  that 
we  recognize  a  need  to  help  the  developing 
countries  through  trade.  We  need  their  prod- 
ucts; most  vitally  we  need  raw  materials. 
They  need  our  technology.  Earlier  this  year 
In  San  Francisco,  I  spoke  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  and  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  America's  association  with  it.  Most 
of  what  Latin  America  has  to  sell  to  us  are 
raw  materials,  which  we  need  to  supply  our 
industries  and  some  of  our  food  needs.  Any 
American  association  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can market  would  itself  create  a  system  of 
trade  preference.  This  would  contradict  a 
long-standing  American  canon  of  establish- 
ing no  regional  trade  preferences.  Yet,  if  we 
look  to  the  Common  Market,  we  see  that 
associate  members  In  Africa  and  in  Asia, 
countries  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  have 
established  precisely  this  preferential  rela- 
tionship. 

In  my  opinion,  the  world  is  too  small  for 
such  provincialism.  Undoubtedly,  there  Is  a 
need  to  improve  trade  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping nations.  A  general  preference  from 
the  developed,  industrialized  nations  would, 
I  think,  be  best,  and  the  United  States  should 
work  toward  this  as  a  goal.  But,  If  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  persist  in  building  a  regional 
trading  system,  surely  we  must  sectire  our 
Interesta  In  this  hemisphere.  It  comes  first. 

American  trade  policy  must  also  keep 
firmly  in  view  the  need  to  maintain  the 
domestic  markets  of  our  industry  and  agri- 
culture against  unfair  competition.  We  may 
be  Justly  proud  of  the  high  standards  of  our 
technology  and  o\ir  labor  productivity.  We 
need  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  which 
these  hard-won  achievements  have  brought 
us  in  order  to  reach  reasonable  agreements 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  on  trade  expan- 
sion. The  vast  American  market  is  still  the 
driving  force  in  our  economy,  and  we  must 
guard  It  against  any  attempts  to  exploit  it 
by  means  of  sharp  and  unfair  trade  and 
labor  practices. 

A  crucial  element  Is  our  merchant  marine. 
As  America  becomes  a  greater  trading  na- 
tion, as  the  world  devotes  more  energy  to 
the  exchange  of  goods  and   becomes  more 


dependent  upon  It,  our  carrying  trade  takes 
on  increased  Importance.  Tet  today  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  and  our 
American  shipbuilding  activities  are  In  de- 
cline. In  1961,  when  I  addressed  the  Pro- 
peller Club  In  San  Francisco,  the  State  of 
California  could  boast  22  of  the  major  ship- 
building and  repair  yards  In  the  United 
States.  At  that  time,  California  yards  were 
busy  manufacturing  16  new  merchant  ves- 
sels. Today,  there  is  only  one  yard  actively 
engaged  In  the  construction  of  oceangoing 
ships  In  our  State.  The  Administration  has 
asked  for  funds  for  a  nationwide  total  of 
only  13  new  merchant  ships  In  the  next 
year.  We  are  at  a  peril  point  In  ship  replace- 
ment. Our  posture  in  world  commerce  and 
collective  security  is  at  stake.  Our  merchant 
marine  has  significantly  declined  In  ntun- 
bers,  even  though  the  quality  of  our  latest 
vessels  Is  the  envy  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. This  decline  betrays  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  enormous  contribution  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  not  only  to  our 
economy  but  also  to  our  national  defense  and 
security. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  has  proved  that  only 
by  development  of  our  shipbuilding  and 
cargo  moving  capacity  can  we  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  ready  for  our  defense  require- 
ments. Only  by  Improving  quality  and  add- 
ing to  the  flexibility  of  our  fleet  can  we  have 
the  right  kind  of  ships  for  emergencies.  To- 
day 66  %  of  our  men  and  98  %  of  our  supplies, 
including  the  fuel  for  our  giant  air  trans- 
jKjrts,  are  brought  to  Viet  Nam  by  sea.  Our 
merchant  marine  Is  our  fourth  line  of  de- 
fense; Its  state  of  readiness  Is  Increasingly 
vital. 

In  1936,  when  the  present  Merchant  Marine 
Act  was  passed,  we  were  much  less  depend- 
ent on  our  overseas  trade.  But  even  so,  we 
have  fallen  behind  the  replacement  schedule 
established  In  that  law.  The  Administration 
has  called  for  the  construction  of  13  ships 
this  year,  while  at  least  90  are  needed  to  keep 
up  that  schedule.  But  even  this  rate  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Today,  we  import  almost  lOO'^c  of  our  re- 
quirements in  bauxite,  asbestos,  chromlte, 
cobalt,  manganese,  rubber  and  tin.  We  Im- 
port all  of  these  in  foreign  flag  ships.  We  have 
not  constructed  an  oceangoing  bulk  carrier  In 
this  country  for  six  years.  At  the  same  time, 
as  most  of  you  In  the  audience  are  keenly 
aware,  we  have  become  a  significant  exporter 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  and  economical 
that  ships  which  carry  wheat  to  India  would 
bring  essential  raw  materials  back  to  the 
United  States  on  the  return  voyage.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  export  most  of  our  wheat 
under  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program  in  aged 
vessels  which  are  far  more  expensive  to  oper- 
ate than  their  competitors.  Many  of  our  older 
ships  are  forced  to  return  empty  because  they 
cannot  profitably  carry  return  loads.  This 
problem  has  been  recognized  In  various  ways. 
The  essential  point.  In  my  opinion,  is  to 
construct  new,  faster  and  more  economical 
specialized  bulk  ships.  These  could  carry  our 
agricultural  produce  to  Asia  or  Europe  at  a 
sulMtantial  savings  and  be  free  to  bring  back, 
on  an  economically  feasible  basis,  essential 
raw  materials  on  the  return  run.  With  such 
Improvements,  an  Increased  flow  of  imported 
produce  might  well  pass  through  the  Port 
of  Sacramento,  Just  as,  I  understand,  the  new 
vessels  are  able  to  carry  rice  to  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  outbound  voyage  and  return  with 
phosphate  rock. 

Today,  while  we  spend  billions  in  foreign 
aid  we  are  building  no  ships  which  may  enter 
many  ports  in  Asia  and  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  neglecting  this  opportunity.  It  has  al- 
ready signed  restrictive  shipping  arrange- 
ments with  Spain,  China  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  In  these  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  has  completely  closed  the  door  to  free 


competition  by  arranging  to  divide  shipping 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement  on 
a  50-50  basis.  This  is  the  reincarnation  of 
the  old  practice  of  mercantilism.  In  recent 
months,  the  Soviet  Union  has  announced 
plans  for  regular  liner  services  to  East  Af- 
rica. Our  ships  rarely  visit  such  ports.  Tra- 
ditional maritime  nations  have  left  a  void 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  adroitly  moved  to 
fill. 

What  should  our  reaction  be  to  this  aggres- 
sive policy?  So  far,  we  have  not  reacted.  Of 
course,  we  should  face  this  competition,  and 
we  must  face  It  with  ships  that  can  compete. 
We  must  maintain  our  capacity  to  build 
and  build  well.  Recurring  international  m- 
volvements  in  the  past  20  years  have  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  America  must  be  able  to 
move  large  quantities  of  men  and  supplies 
anywhere  on  the  globe  at  any  time.  Our 
rapidly  growing  economy  Is  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  overseas  supply  and  markets. 
Our  balance  of  payments  Is  an  Increasingly 
sensitive  barometer  of  out  economic  health. 
To  meet  such  needs,  America  must  have  a 
large  and  effective  merchant  marine.  In- 
dispensable to  such  a  fleet  Is  an  American 
capability  to  build  ships,  to  exploit  American 
know-how,  to  construct  the  kinds  of  vessels 
required  to  fulfill  the  particular  needs  of  our 
own  trade.  It  Is  time  that  America  determine 
the  size  of  her  merchant  fleet  and  the  ship- 
building capacity  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  national 
security. 

The  basic  principle  of  providing  Federal 
support  to  offset  foreign  competition  In  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  is  sound,  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  concept  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  should  be  expanded  to  increase 
its  flexibility  to  reflect  completely  the  needs 
of  our  national  security  and  economic  well- 
being  which  might  be  secured  by  the  con- 
struction of  specialized  vessels  for  many 
purposes. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  American 
yards  are  able  to  compete  ton  i>er  ton  and 
dollar  per  dollar  with  shipbuilders  abroad. 
But  our  product  is  Invariably  superior.  By 
overcoming  the  obsolescence  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  by  making  full  use  of  our  pro- 
ductive and  scientific  superiority,  America 
wUI  stu-ely  be  able,  m  the  long  run,  to  main- 
tain a  growing  and  dynamic  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, as  Indeed  it  must. 

The  United  States  Govertunent  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  expansion  of 
our  aircraft  and  communications  industries. 
This  has  been  to  the  public  good.  This  tactic 
might  well  be  followed  in  shipbuilding. 
Technological  Innovation,  wmch  has  been 
the  key  to  advancement  with  the  super- 
sonic transport  and  the  communications 
satellite.  Is  the  surest  route  to  re-establish- 
ing American  pre-eminence  on  the  high  seas. 
There  are  many  opportunities.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  broad  middle  ground  In  the 
speed  spectrum  between  ocean  transport  and 
the  airways.  By  Increasing  the  speed  of  our 
vessels,  new  kinds  of  cargo  may  feasibly  be 
carried.  The  National  Academy  of  Science 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  moving 
fresh  fruit  from  California  via  high  speed 
ships  in  refrigerated  containers.  Such  a  pos- 
sibility surely  begs  for  further  exploration. 
We  have  the  flnanclal,  human,  and  tech- 
nological resources  to  develop  an  active  and 
viable  merchant  marine,  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  until  we  place  it  In  proper 
perspective.  We  have  spent  billions  for  our 
national  highway  system.  This  is  a  sound 
policy.  Although  few  highways  directly  pro- 
duce a  profit,  the  highway  system  Is  a  na- 
tional economic  asset.  It  promotes  oiu- 
Interstate  commerce  and  binds  our  Nation 
together.  Merchants  ships  travel  the  lanes 
of  the  seas.  Unless  we  develop  our  merchant 
fleet  as  a  national  asset,  we  will  have  lost 
an  opportunity  to  direct  our  trade,  develop 
our  technology  and  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  redress  our  balance  of  payments. 
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Thfl  mrld  eontlnuea  to  grow  amaller, 
though  then  an  tboae  who  doubt  It.  Hie 
days  of  laolatlon  bave  long  since  enctod.  In 
Xbm  past  30  yeaiB  mUicc  tbe  end  of  World 
War  n,  wa  bare  been  engaged  In  a  conatant 
stmggla  to  maintain  coUectlve  security  In 
tbla  wwld.  BatUea  have  been  fougbt,  con- 
fllcto  ban  raged  among  men  who  ought  far 
better  to  be  considering  bow  they  can  help 
each  other.  The  eziwnstoc  of  world  com- 
xneroe  still  iMreeents  one  of  tbe  moet  excit- 
ing prospects  for  man's  progress.  It  requires 
all  of  the  natlTe  Intelligence,  all  of  tbe  in- 
dividual initiatlTe,  all  of  the  adventuresome 
spirit  wliich  dlatinguiah  Americans  from  all 
others.  I  salute  the  participants  in  this 
World  Trade  Seminar.  Beyond  the  expanding 
horiaons  of  growing  commerce  lies  tbe  best 
hope  for  understanding  among  tbe  free  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 


CAN  FREE  MEN  DEPEND  ON  THE 
WESTERN  DEMOCRACIES? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
honored  to  speak  at  a  dinner  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Inland  Southern  California  on  May 
27.  This  meeting  took  place  on  the  Riv- 
erside campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
partial  text  of  my  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
oso,  as  follows: 

Oaw  FaxB  MsN  Osmn)  on  the  Westkxn 
DntocEAcns? 
{Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Troicas  H.  Kttchel  before  tbe  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Inland  Southern  Califor- 
nia, umverslty  of  California,  Riverside, 
May  27,  1967) 

Mot  far  from  Washington,  where  the  broad 
York  River  moves  gently  through  the  Tide- 
water country  of  Virginia  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  lies  the  battlefield  at  Yorlctown. 
Here  the  Independence  of  the  umted  States 
was  finally  delivered  from  British  Imperial 
hands.  Here,  It  was  convincingly  proved  that 
men  who  believe  In  their  Inalienable  himian 
rights  have  the  power,  by  standing  together, 
to  win  their  freedom. 

Torlctown  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  hour  of 
General  George  Washmgton,  whose  genius 
had  foreseen  that  the  British  forces  would 
be  neatly  trapped  on  the  James  Peninsula. 
Fighting  alongside  him  were  5,000  French 
troops.  Standing  off  to  sea  were  French  ships 
of  the  ime.  which  decisively  defeated  the 
British  at  the  Battle  of  the  Virginia  Capes. 
Without  them  there  would  have  been  no 
victory.  Their  courage  could  easily  be  for- 
gotten, for  they  were  modest  men  despite 
their  courtly  ways.  When  British  officers  re- 
fused to  offer  the  sword  of  surrender  to  the 
inelegant  yankees,  it  was  a  Frenchman  of 
noble  blood  who  firmly  instated  that  the  full 
honors  of  victory  be  given  to  the  Americans. 
AU  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
tbe  people  of  France,  and  to  those  other 
peoples  of  Europe  who  helped  us  gain  our 
independence.  One  hundred  fifty  years  later, 
these  obligations  were  not  forgotten,  as  with 
the  nostalgic  cry,  "LaPayette  we  are  here," 
American  doughboys  went  to  France  In  a 
war  which  they  hoped  would  make  "the 
world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  challenge  was  met  once  again,  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  on  the  front  at  St. 
Lo.  m  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Prom  tbe 
cruelties  of  World  War  n,  men  learned  the 
lesson  that,  without  one  another,  in  a  Joint 
determination,  the  flame  of  freedom  may  be 
easily  snuffed  out. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  latest 
of  these  global  confilcts.  Today,  the  great 


alliances  of  the  Atlantic  democracies  are  in 
disarray.  Our  European  allies  remain  aloof. 
In  Vietnam,  our  longstandiag  ties  with  West- 
ern Europe  bave  been  little  availing.  Renew- 
ed nationalism  baa  reduced  tbe  scope  of  in- 
terest of  some  European  leaders.  Last  year 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  In- 
ternational crises  now  center  in  Asia,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  tbey  arc  of  little 
concern  to  tbe  nations  of  Europe.  His  re- 
sounding disclaimer  of  responsibility  la 
tragic. 

The  following  proposition  Is  still  valid: 
Without  Joint  action  of  free  men,  without 
the  aid  of  the  strong  Western  bemocracles, 
the  hope  for  world  peace  and  freedom  re- 
mains dim. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  there 
arose  a  new  and  ominous  challenge  of  hu- 
man liberty  which  reunited  the  Western 
world.  A  mounting  Soviet  force  had  spread 
Its  power  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  There 
was  an  evident  craving  for  more.  In  the  Im- 
perishable phrase  of  Winston  Churchill,  the 
Commumsts  had  lowered  an  Iron  Curtain 
across  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  Trieste. 

The  world  was  divided— mdlvlduaj  free- 
dom, comi>etltlon  and  Initiative,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dogma,  dialectic  and  world  revo- 
lution, on  the  other.  This  division  was  the 
essence  of  the  Cold  War — as  seen  from  both 
sides. 

To  us,  the  issue  was  clear:  a  Communist 
world  or  a  Free  one.  The  Cold  War  would 
periodically  heat  up  and  then  cool  down, 
and  the  confilct  of  ideologies  spread  to  every 
continent. 

Kach  side  has  had  Its  successes  and  its 
failures.  On  balance,  I  believe  we  have  done 
a  grervt  deal  better  than  tbey.  In  the  West, 
where  Soviet  Armies  could  not  penetrate. 
Communism  failed.  In  France  and  Italy, 
larg"  Communist  organizations  were  unable 
to  win  acceptance  at  the  ballot  box.  In  tbe 
Balkans,  In  Yugoslavia,  and  more  strikingly. 
In  Greece,  the  Soviet  hegemony  was  over- 
tlirown.  But  in  the  Far  East,  In  China,  Viet- 
nam. Korea.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines, 
Communists  threatened  to  be  successful  un- 
less met  with  resolute  military  resistance. 

Their  movement  has  at  last  clearly  begun 
to  falter  In  Asia.  Indonesia  was  once  tum- 
bling hell-bent  down  the  road  to  Commu- 
nism of  the  virulent  Chinese  variety.  After 
a  bloody  Internal  struggle,  she  has  changed 
her  course  and  is  now  wUimg  to  meet  the 
Free  World  on  fair  terms.  Moet  important. 
China  herself  seems  to  be  forced  to  clKKwe 
between  the  rigid  orthoctoxy  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  the  fieetmg  possibility  of  eco- 
nomic progress  under  a  more  rational  com- 
promise, yet  undefined. 

In  the  For  East,  the  imported  dogmas  of 
Karl  Marx  are  fsdllng.  And,  on  some  recent 
xiccasions,  some  of  them  have  faltered  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  Russian  economists  now 
dare  to  embrace  such  heresies  as  profits  and 
"rates  of  Interest."  Their  own  industrial 
Revolution  tias  brought  tbe  Russian  people 
the  hope  of  enjoying  and  owning  the  better 
things  of  life — the  cars,  the  washing  machines 
and  television  sets  that  we  in  the  West  look 
upon  as  everyday  items  Ih  our  daUy  lives. 
But  that  hope  is  meaningless  without  the 
freedom  and  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  The  very 
momentum  of  midxlle-claaa  life  seems  to  be 
infiuenclng  Soviet  society.  Once  the  spirit  of 
men  and  women  is  aroused,  it  la  hard  to  hold. 
Perhaps  It  might  bring  home  the  simple  fact 
that  there  Is  more  to  be  gained  by  Increasing 
domestic  production  than  by  enslaving  other 
states  as  "satellites."  At  least.  let  us  hope  so. 

But,  as  the  Communist  Bloc  is  now  divided 
by  local  concerns,  so  is  our  world.  Our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  after  centuries  of  Imperial  wars. 
are  now  largely  Indifferent  to  tbe  needs  of 
the  Independent  nations  of  Asia  to  resist  the 
Communists'  so-called  "Wars  of  National 
Liberation." 

In  Eturope,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  eroded 
by  a  new  French  nationalism,  by  British  Isola- 
tion, and  by  a  continued  {allure  to  come  to 


grips  with  the  exacerbated  problem  of  two 
Oermanies.  and,  behind  that,  the  role  of  the 
German  p>eoples  In  Europe. 

On  botb  sides  of  tbe  Iron  Curtain  tbe  old 
allegiances  have  lost  much  of  their  force.  Tbe 
evidence  Is  abimdant.  But  what  has  come  to 
take  the  place  of  the  familiar  arrangements 
of  the  Cold  War  World? 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  new  era,  is 
Its  very  lack  of  form.  There  is  little  certainty: 
there  are  many  surprises.  In  France  a  proud 
and  self-confident  De  Gaulle  suddenly  finds 
that  be  must  rule  with  a  parliamentary 
majority  of  one  vote.  Mighty  Britain,  once 
the  prime  tradesman  of  Europe,  Is  yet  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Common  Market.  The  rulers 
of  Conununist  Rumania,  with  a  rare  taste 
for  the  bizarre,  have  ordered  an  alr-condl- 
tloned  tSO.OOO  Rolls  Royce,  complete  with  . 
television.  Intercom,  and  wine  cooler,  to  carry  . 
their  Chief  of  State — a  capitalist's  dream- 
come-true  for  the  leader  of  the  workers'  revo- 
lution. The  daughter  of  Communism's  cruel- 
est  dictator,  Josef  Stalin,  tias  confessed  a  be- 
lief m  God  and  aslcs  refuge  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  old  problems,  of  course,  re- 
main. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kremlin's 
leaders  still  dream  of  a  "World  Revolution" 
In  which  our  way  of  life  would  be  destroyed. 
I  rather  think  they  also  see  in  their  dreams 
the  nightmare  of  nuclear  warfare,  emanating, 
possibly,  from  the  land  of  their  Chinese 
neighbor,  in  which  their  cities,  and  perhaps 
the  himun  race,  could  be  utterly  devastated 
In  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  two.  Well  might 
they  remember  the  warning  of  President 
Elsenhower : 

••Oiu-s  is  a  world  of  growing  danger.  There 
Is  a  danger  of  surprise  attack  prepared  in 
secret.  There  is  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack 
from  outer  space.  There  is  the  menace  of 
constantly  mounting  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  large  armies.  There  la  tbe 
peril  of  spreading  capability  for  the  produc- 
tion of  modern  weapons  to  greater  numbers 
of  nations.  There  is  the  hazard  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation.  We  hold  these 
dangers  must  be  dealt  with  now." 

President  Elsenhower  uttered  this  remark- 
ably prescient  statement  7  years  ago.  How 
far  have  we  come  since?  How  much  more 
deadly  or  unerring,  or  how  much  larger  in 
ntimber,  are  nuclear  weapons  today?  By  con- 
trast, how  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  reason  to  the  councils  of  men?  The 
fact  Is  that  the  United  States  is  today  not 
only  the  most  powerful  military  nation  in 
the  world,  but  tbe  moet  powerful  in  the  l>ls- 
tory  of  civilization,  and  yet — the  supreme 
paradox — we  are  more  vulnerable  today  than 
ever  before.  It  appears  that  science  has  un- 
locked some  of  tbe  more  ominous  secrets  of 
the  universe  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  human  virtue. 

Last  fall  the  Pentagon  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  liegun  deployment  of  a 
new  series  of  anti-ballistic  missiles.  This 
Soviet  action  portends  a  new  and  deadly 
round  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  that  has 
plagued  our  globe  smce  tbe  Second  World 
War.  In  December,  I  called  upon  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  high-level  approach  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  discuss  the  enormous  conse- 
quences of  their  action.  We  now  have  word 
that  talks  have  begun.  What  they  will  yield 
we  do  not  Icnow.  But,  we  do  know  that  we 
must  seriously  consider  our  own  military  re- 
sponse to  this  Soviet  action.  In  this  compli- 
cated Poet  Cold  War  World,  tbe  United  States 
must  retain  its  nuclear  superiority,  even 
while  earnestly  seeking  peace. 

Since  the  advent  of  tbe  Cold  War  World, 
we  put  our  faith  in  collective  security.  This 
concept  was  championed  by  both  of  our 
political  parties  and  by  each  of  our  Presi- 
dents. Yet,  the  clear-cut  issues  of  that  World 
have  given  way.  New  threats  appear.  A  lush 
growth  of  a  thousand  petty  disputes  ttu'ives 
in  a  Jungle  of  selfish  natlonaliam. 

None  of  us  can  say  that  we  would  be  sorry 
to  see  an  end  to  the  old.  Cold  War  World. 


But,  in  its  heyday,  it  has  provided  a  kind  of 
moral  certainty.  We  knew  our  adversaries, 
and  we  believed  our  allies  could  be  counted 
on.  Today,  we  In  tbe  United  States  seem 
caught  between  "going  it  alone"  or  attempt- 
ing to  pull  behind  our  vast  oceans  in  a  vain 
bope  that  they  might  again  protect  us. 
Neither  alternative  is  realistic.  Peace  is  best 
pursued  by  nations  working  in  concert.  1 
think  tbe  Congress  recognized  this  last  year 
when  it  unanimously  supported  a  resolution 
calling  for  no  Increased  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapKins.  It  went  further  last  month 
when  it  unanimously  ratified  a  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  weapons  In  outer  space. 

We  are  In  a  new  world,  which  possesses 
all  of  the  challenge  and  all  of  the  peril  of 
discovery.  The  United  States  is  going  to  have 
to  test  every  aspect  of  her  relationships  In 
this  new  world.  We  will  have  to  take  our 
bearings  and  find  the  high  road  we  must 
follow.  Our  nation  has  always  sought  a  world 
ruled  by  law — a  world  where  nations  would 
recognize  the  rights  of  their  neighbors, 
would  accept  the  futility  of  global  conflict, 
and  would  uphold  tbe  manifest  advantages 
of  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
This  search  for  the  rule  of  law  Is  as  valid  in 
international  affairs  as  it  Is  in  Mississippi, 
Beverly  Hills  or  Watts. 

We  are  approaching  a  major  turning  point 
In  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  What  we 
do  m  these  coming  years  is  crucial.  F*urther 
steps  must  be  taken  cautiously  and.  In  my 
opinion,  with  the  constant  participation  and 
approval  of  the  American  people.  That  Is  a 
test  for  our  system — Indeed,  the  very  reason 
for  it.  Each  act  must  be  Judged  on  Its  own 
merits.  Tbe  secrecy  that  has  cbar£u:terlzed 
60  much  of  our  conduct  in  foreign  affairs 
ought  to  give  way  to  a  more  forthright  policy. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  debated  ratifi- 
cation of  a  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  AU  facets  of  this  treaty  were  thor- 
oughly considered.  The  views  of  leading 
Americans  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  George 
Kennan,  were  sought,  and  weighed  with 
great  care. 

I  supported  the  treaty  because,  I  believe, 
it  will  help  to  protect  18.000  Americans  who 
annually  travel  to  Russia.  There  are  those 
who  dlt^gree  with  this  view;  some,  I  must 
say,  quite  violently.  But.  whether  pro  or  con, 
all  views  were  heard  In  tbe  Senate.  That  is 
precisely  as  it  should  be  when  honest,  ra- 
tional Judgments  are  to  be  rendered  by  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  The  treaty  was  debated  on  its  merits 
In  terms  of  value  to  our  nation.  And  that,  too. 
Is  as  it  should  be.  The  treaty  received  the 
overwhelming  sui^xirt  of  Senators  in  both 
parties. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  in  for- 
eign affairs  the  Interests  of  national  security 
require  swift,  secret  and  single-minded  ac- 
tion. They  contend,  too,  that  there  Is  Uttle 
time  for  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  our 
democratic  process.  Congressional  debate 
presumes  that  the  people's  representatives 
will  have  time  to  consider  carefully  the  grave 
issues  before  them.  Faced  with  the  need  to 
act  or  to  deliberate,  there  are  those  who 
would  choose  single-handed  action  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  Too  often  such  moves  in- 
volve publlo  relations  gimmickry  in  order 
to  conceal  what  ought  to  be  revealed  as 
honest  differences  of  opinion. 

To  act  BO  is  to  divide  the  people.  The  de- 
fense  of  our  republic  requires  that  all  men 
be  Joined  in  conunon  cause.  So,  too.  must 
there  be  common  cause  among  nations.  De- 
mocracy presumes  full  discussion  of  oppos- 
ing views,  full  freedom  for  rational  dissent. 
No  naUon  can  insist  that  it  always  be  right, 
yet.  in  my  opinion,  that  has  too  often  been 
the  practice  of  our  present  leadership. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  recent  Summit  Con- 
ference in  Latin  America  where,  following 
the  successes  of  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy,  further  and  necessary  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  poutlcal  and  economic  de- 


velopment of  our  hemisphere.  I  have  sup- 
ported these  efforts,  but  I  also  believe  that 
diplomacy  which  Ignores  disagreements 
misses  Its  mark. 

Nowhere  In  the  so-called  "Plan  of  Ac- 
tion" of  Ptmta  del  Este  was  there  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  solve  any  of  the  nagging 
problems  that  continue  to  create  divisions 
among  us.  This  was  tragically  so  In  Its  fail- 
ure to  mention  tbe  continued  harassment  of 
our  California  tuna  fleet  off  tbe  Pacific  Coast 
of  Latin  America.  Last  year  there  were  11 
seizures  of  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
by  naval  vessels  of  Latin  American  nations. 
In  the  first  two  months  of  1967  there  were  9 
seizures.  The  problem  grows  more  acute. 
Many  of  om-  fishermen  face  bankruptcy  If 
this  trend  continues. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  settled  by  bard- 
headed  negotiation.  I  had  hoped  that  some 
reference  to  it  might  have  been  made  In  the 
Communiques  of  the  recent  Latin  American 
Sununlt  Conference.  But,  none  appeared. 
Frankly,  I  see  no  Justification  for  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  our  American  fishermen,  as 
those  Interests  axe  spelled  out  In  American 
law,  merely  to  submerge  differences  In  an 
effort  to  make  a  public  show  of  agreement. 

To  pretend  to  agree  at  the  expense  of  a 
full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  Is  not  a 
service  to  democratic  society.  America  must 
be  positive,  but  she  must  never  adopt  a  pos- 
ture of  "saccharine  diplomacy"  wlilch  falls 
to  face  Issues  squarely.  The  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  bar- 
gained away.  Without  a  clear  statement  of 
oiir  position,  even  when  controversial,  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  that  is  so  necessary  for 
world  solidarity  among  tbe  free  nations  Is 
Im  possible. 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  this  earth  is  there 
a  greater  need  for  such  a  full  and  frank  un- 
derstanding as  in  tbe  conflict  facing  us  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  cause  of  collective  security 
has  been  put  under  a  severe  test.  We  sorely 
miss  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  who  fall  to  see  that  unresisted 
aggreeslon  In  Asia,  or  any  other  continent, 
has  a  bearing  on  their  defense. 

America  and  her  allies  in  East  Asia  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  collective  se- 
curity, a  responsibility  accepted  in  behalf  of 
Viet  Nam,  and  by  extension,  In  behalf  of  all 
peoples  who  would  choose  their  own  destiny. 
There  has  never  been  any  question  In  the 
last  15  years.  The  policy  of  collective  security 
has  had  streng  bipartisan  support.  The  prob- 
lem today  rests  not  with  the  beginning  of 
this  responslblUty  but  with  its  possible  end. 

You  wUl  remember  the  Hobson's  Choice 
where  either  alternative  Is  worse  than  the 
other.  The  world  has  such  a  range  of  choice 
In  Viet  Nam. 

At  one  end,  the  United  States  and  her 
alUes  could  escalate  the  crisis  to  the  global 
level  in  an  attempt  to  force  tbe  leaders  of 
world  Commimism  to  prevail  on  Ho  Chi  Mmh 
to  negotiate.  We  could  threaten  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam's  civilian  population.  We  could  in 
effect,  challenge  the  Communists  to  a  third 
world  conflict  In  this  century. 

At  the  other  end  we  could  withdraw  our 
mlUtary  forces  and  accept  a  regime  In  South 
Viet   Nam   under   Conununlst   control. 

The  realistic  choice,  of  course.  Is  to  con- 
tinue our  effort  to  Improve  It,  and  to  keep 
faith  with  our  men  in  the  field. 

Of  course,  the  first  two  choices  are  un- 
Sbcceptable.  We  are  left  with  a  sustained  mlU- 
tary effort,  and  with  continued  attempts  to 
limit  the  scope  of  armed  confilct  and  with 
hopes  that  we  may  be  able  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  settlement.  That  Is  what  we  seek. 
There  Is  progress  toward  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  the  South.  There  Is  Increasing 
desertion  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  In- 
creased activity  and  higher  morale  in  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  would  abandon  Viet  Nam  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  peace  pay  scant  regard 


to  the  terror  practices  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Tbey 
ignore  the  critical  problem  of  collective  se- 
curity. If  tbe  word  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  has  no  value  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  has  no  value  in  Cuba  or  BerUn  or  else- 
where. And  were  the  writ  of  our  great  democ- 
racy to  be  debased  by  repudiating  her  word, 
there  would  be  little  freedom  and  far  less 
peace  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  goals  In  Viet  Nam  are  readUy  apparent. 
We  seek  no  colony,  no  military  base,  no  stra- 
tegic Interest  In  South  Viet  Nam.  We  seek  to 
resist  Communist  expansion  by  force  of  arms 
and  to  allow  the  Vietnamese  people  to  say 
for  themselves  how  they  ahall  be  nUed. 

We  seek  to  apply  a  measured  force  to 
achieve  these  basic  objectives.  In  my  opinion, 
there  must  be  no  open-ended  escalation — 
no  global  war — this  must  be  made  clear.  Just 
as  it  must  be  brought  home  forcibly  to  Ho 
Cbl  Mlnh  that  America  is  united  and  de- 
termined to  thwart  Ills  effort  to  absorb  South 
Viet  Nam. 

There  are  hard  realities  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
road  of  sacrifice  Is  tragically  difficult.  The 
people  must  not  be  misled  by  political 
panaceas.  CoUectlve  security  has  tieen  the 
noblest  cause  of  free  men — one  for  the  oth- 
er— In  our  century.  If  there  is  hope  for  world 
peace  at  this  moment,  it  is  because  one  man 
is  willing  to  lay  down  bis  life  for  another. 

What  tbe  French  did  for  us  at  Yorktown, 
we  did  for  them  at  BeUeau  Wood  and  Oma- 
ha Beach.  The  question  in  the  nuclear  age 
Is  no  longer  alone  what  one  man  will  do  for 
another,  but  what  happens  when  men  fail. 
The  world  can  111  afford  dropouts  from  col- 
lective responsibility.  The  world  cannot  pre- 
tend that  peace  can  be  achieved  without  fac- 
ing up  to  the  real  differences  among  peoples 
and  nations  In  order  to  seek  reasonable  so- 
lutions. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  chance  for  a  better 
world,  and  a  peaceful  one.  It  vrill  only  come 
when  free  men  stand  together  for  their 
rights. 


INFLATIONARY  WAGE  SPIRAL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
7.  I  discussed  briefly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  labor-management  relationship 
that  is  developing  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
area,  a  relationship  which  to  me  seems  to 
justify  the  Interest  and  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  It  Is  a 
matter  that  should  be  attended  to 
promptly,  especially  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  other  agencies  of  Government  that 
are  vitally  interested. 

I  speak  now  about  the  demands  being 
made  by  the  building  craftsmen  unions 
for  Increased  hourly  wage  rates  of  over 
40  percent  in  a  3-year  period.  The  record 
shows  that  the  bricklayers  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  are  receiving  $5.66  an  hour. 
They  are  asking  for  a  $2.30  hourly  in- 
crease over  a  period  of  3  years.  That  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  40  percent. 

Carpenters  are  receiving  $5.61  an 
hour.  They  are  asking  for  a  3-year  in- 
crease of  $2.30  an  hour.  That  again  is  an 
increasp  of  approximately  40  percent  in 
the  3 -year  period. 

The  iron  workers'  present  hourly  wage 
rate  is  $5.60.  They  are  asking  for  a  $2.30 
an  hour  increase. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
citizens  residing  in  the  Cleveland  area 
who  point  out  the  grave  Impact  that  this 
proposed  Increase  will  have  on  the  abUity 
of  the  ordinary  householder  to  buy  or 
maintain  a  home. 

Until  about  2  years  ago,  the  national 
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policy  was  that  wage  Increases  should 
correapoind  to  the  Increased  ability  of 
the  worker  to  produce,  but  that  In  no 
event  sbould  they  exceed  3.5  percent 
yearly. 

In  th4  prflMnt  situation,  if  these  work- 
en  were  to  reoeive  a  40-percent  increase 
In  •  period  of  3  yean,  the  Increase  would 
be  18.S  percent  a  year. 

How  will  the  Uttle  man  be  able  to  buy 
a  home  or  i^a^intAtn  it?  what  will  this  de- 
mand do  In  relation  to  the  prices  that 
must  be  paid  for  consumer  goods  in  the 
open  market?  The  prices  will  rise  inordi- 
nately.       

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TtM  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  5  years  on  the  Senate  floor  I  have 
been  hearing  discussions  concerning  the 
dangers  of  Inflation  and  how  the  in- 
creased cost  of  purchases  woiild  affect 
the  ability  of  the  retired  individual  to 
buy  goods  and  sei  vices. 

I  have  heard  disoissions  of  how  infla- 
tion wUl  conflict  wltii  the  Judgment  that 
the  retiree  made  10  years  aao  whoi  he 
said:  "I  will  get  my  pension.  I  will  get  my 
retirement  pay.  I  win  be  able  to  sustain 
myself  in  my  old  age." 

The  retiree  will  not  have  a  chance  in 
the  world  to  sustain  himself  if  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  building  industry  Is  to 
Increase  40  percent.  Such  an  increase 
would  have  an  Impact  on  the  cost  of  all 
goods  that  the  citizens  must  buy.  The 
Inevitable  result  would  be  Inflation.  It  is 
slmpty  inescapable. 

The  Federal  Oovenmient  is  doing  noth- 
ing about  the  situation.  The  Labor  De- 
partment Is  silent.  The  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  Is  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  doing 
nothing.  The  Government  in  general  Is 
indifferent. 

No  buyer  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  building  craftsman  buys  in  larger 
quantities  than  does  the  Government. 
The  Government  Is  providing  money  to 
buUd  Idgbways  and  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  homes  for  the  poor,  schools  and 
libraries  and  other  public  btiUdlngs. 

It  Is  the  Federal  Government  which 
pays  the  price.  Yet,  the  Government 
remains  sUent  when  demands  for  a  40- 
peroent  increase  in  wages  over  a  period 
of  3  years  are  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  first  there  is  an  increase 
in  wages,  then  an  Increase  In  prices. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  spiral  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  goods. 

I  call  upon  the  Government,  especially 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
every  other  agency  concerned  with  the 
;Q>endlng  of  Government  money  on  pub- 
lic projects  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
take  such  action  as  will  be  proper  and 
Just,  and  approve  Justifiable  wage  in- 
creases, but  repudiate  those  that  are 
completely  out  of  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDRESS  ON  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  STU- 
DENT PAPER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
commencement  day  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. I  am  reminded  of  the  day  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  awarded  the  doc- 
tor of  Jurisprudence  degree  there. 

In  connection  with  this  year's  com- 
mencement activities,  the  university 
marked  the  fact  that  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student  is  100  years  old  this  year.  Thus, 
the  alumni  institute  dinner  of  last  Fri- 
day honored  past  editors  af  this  news- 
paper. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  former 
editors  is  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times  and  Eve- 
ning Independent,  who  also  publishes 
Congressional  Quarterly  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Congressional  Quarterly  is.  of 
course,  well  known  as  a  research  source 
to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  its  more  than 
500  newspaper  clients.  Mr.  Poynter's 
Times  is  one  of  the  fine  newspapers  of 
the  country,  having  won  a  Pulitzer  Prl« 
in  1964. 

In  his  speech  on  FYiday,  Mr.  Poynter 
was  able,  through  charm,  wit,  under- 
standing, and  deep  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  convey  a  message  which  should 
be  widely  shared.  His  subject  was  "Com- 
mimicatlons:  A  Bridge  to  World  Under- 
standing." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  stimulate  further 
thought  on  the  Important  subject  of 
peace  and  understanding  during  this 
tense  and  dangerous  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 

COMlfT7NICATIONS:     A    BRIOCX    TO    WOKLD 

Umdehstandino 
(By  Nelson  Poyoter) 

Tbe  Indiana  Dally  Student  has  been  a 
deUght  of  my  life  since  I  started  retullng  It 
whUe  In  blgh  x^ool  in<an  tban  50  years  ago. 
I  enroUed  here  becaus«  I  aaptred  to  be  Its 
editor.  By  Investtng  a  lot  of  overtime  at  the 
expense  of  my  fomul  education,  and  by  the 
patient  ooacblng  of  John  Stempel,  I  won  the 
editorship  in  1933. 

No  )ob  on  any  campus  can  be  as  great  as 
that  of  a  student  editor.  And  now,  44  years 
later,  I  can  add  that  no  Job  anywhere  can  be 
more  satisfying  than  to  be  editor  of  a  viable, 
responsible  newspaper  regardless  of  its  slee 
or  location. 

During  the  past  half  aentury  the  sheer  vol- 
tune  of  communications  in  words  and  pic- 
tures has  grown  to  a  torrential  stream  that 
boggles  our  Imagination.  During  the  next  10 
years  this  volume  will  double. 

When  John  Btempel  and  I  were  editors, 
the  Daily  Student  served  as  tbe  morning 
newspaper  for  the  people  of  Bloomlngton,  as 
well  as  for  the  students  and  faculty.  Our 
only  link  with  the  outside  world  was  a  nightly 
call  from  the  Associated  Frees  Bureau  In  In- 
dianapolis. The  fastest,  most  accru-ate  typist 
on  our  staff  copied  these  few  hundred  words, 
and  we  added  background  and  color  to  tell 
our  readers  the  day's  news  from  our  State,  the 
Nation  and  overseas. 

When  Mussolini  marahed  on  Rome  we  did 
not  sense  the  real  meaning.  Hence  otir  read- 
ers didn't  know  that  tbe  forces  of  commu- 
nism and  fascism  were  fast  polarizing,  that 
tbe  League  of  Nations  would  crumble  with 
a  war  in  Ethiopia,  and  that  another  world 
conflict  was  the  Inevitable  outcome. 

We  vaguely  were  disturbed  by  the  Influence 


of  the  Ku  Kltix  Klan  on  tbe  1923  elections 
In  Indiana  without  fully  recognizing  that 
such  farces  of  bigotry,  fear  and  hate  could 
carry  on  Into  our  national  and  International 
politics. 

Warren  O.  Harding  was  our  relaxed  and 
popular  president,  but  we  were  blissfully  un- 
aware that  the  tea  p>ot  dome  and  other  scan- 
dals would  erupt  after  his  death  the  coming 
summer. 

The  unknown  soldier  was  brought  home 
from  France  for  a  solemn  parade  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  burled  with  hero's 
honors  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  A  little  known 
deskmaa.  Kirk  Simpson  of  The  Associated 
Press,  became  one  of  Its  inunortals  when 
he  wrote  that  story  from  Washington.  Our 
telephone  service  transmitted  It  to  the  daily 
student  office.  Mark  Trueblood  was  taking 
the  dictation  that  night,  and  I  remember  his 
excitement  when  he  yelled  across  the  news- 
room. The  rest  of  \is  clustered  around  his 
typewriter  and  watched  these  words  unroll: 

"Washincton,  Nov.  11  (AP). — ^Under  the 
wide  and  starry  ekles  on  his  ovm  homeland, 
America's  unknown  dead  from  France  sleeps 
tonight,  a  soldier  home  from  the  wars.  Alone, 
he  Uaain  tbe  hmtow  cell  of  stone  that  guards 
his  borty;  but  his  soul  haa  •ntaretf  toto  ffe» 
spirit  that  is  America.  Whaew  Utaiir  t* 
held  close  in  men's  hearts,  the 
the  glory  and  tbe  pledge  al  high 
poured  out  over  this  nameless  one  of  Aune, 
will  be  told  and  sung  by  Americans  for  all 
time." 

What  a  story  I  What  writing  I 

Our  ambitions  now  were  clearly  deflned. 
What  a  joy  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
sophisticated  world  conununlty  of  conununl- 
catlons. 

In  leas  than  two  years  I  found  myself 
handling  cables  on  the  desk  of  the  Japan 
Times,  an  English  language  dally  In  Tokyo. 
We  used  the  French  news  service,  Havas. 
Like  the  one  I  had  known  In  Blocxnlngton 
It  wae  so  sparse  that  cables  had  to  be  fleshed 
out  with  detail.  Yet  our  paper  was  read 
widely  by  the  dlpkanatle  and  oommwdal 
community  over  an  area  eztandlog 
Tokyo  to  Shanghai  and  to  Peking. 

I  was  aware,  but  not  enough,  of  the  i 
rumblings  over  the  Immigration  Act  of 
whereby  the  TTnlted  States  Oovemmuit 
gratuitously  insulted  several  hundred  million 
Asians  because  of  their  color  and  national 
origins.  Here  was  tbe  kind  of  stuff  that  war 
Is  made  of.  It  had  a  familiar  echo  of  the 
Ku  Kiux  Klan  back  home  In  Indiana.  Com- 
munications were  thin,  and  those  who  could 
Interpret  their  meaning  were  few.  America 
was  dancing  to  "Tea  For  Two",  and  drinking 
bootleg  gin  and  whiskey  while  a  revolution — 
Asia  for  the  Asians — was  In  the  making. 

So  accustomed  were  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans to  privilege  that  they  didn't  even  see 
the  hiurt,  and  sometimes  hatred,  of  edu- 
cated Asians  who  were  excluded  froQ>  clubs 
and  hotels  for  white  men  only  on  oriental 
soil. 

I  traveled  a  lot — by  third  class  and  steer- 
age— In  Asia,  India  and  the  Middle  East.  I 
saw  Mahatma  Oandhl  in  the  early  days  of 
his  non-violent  revolution  and  tbe  revealing 
light  of  hope  and  Independence  and  freedom 
In  the  eyes  of  young  Indian  Intellectuals.  In 
the  Middle  East  I  watched  P'rench  soldiers 
quell  an  Arab  riot  In  Damascus  and  won- 
dered how  long  European  suzerainty  could 
prevail. 

Americans  Innocently  contributed  much 
to  this  ferment  and  discontent.  We  had 
relatively  few  tourists  then,  but  they  were 
conspicuous  In  the  most  populous  centers. 
They  were  affluent  and  helped  to  reinforce 
the  Impression  foreigners  got  from  our 
movies  that  all  Americans  were  rich. 

These  films  also  told  better  than  any 
propaganda  the  story  of  America's  great 
freedoms — to  move  about,  to  crltlclae,  to  run 
our  own  affairs.  Russian  and  Italian  lead- 
ers— and   later  Hitler — banned   our   motion 
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pictures  because  they  would  sow  dangerous 
thoughts  of  Individual  liberty. 

Even  the  westerns,  like  those  of  today,  were 
keyed  to  the  idea  that  the  good  guys  win, 
and  that  law  and  virtue  triumph. 

What  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  is  that 
mere  ntechanlcal  Increase  In  conununlca- 
tlons  wlU  not  bring  greater  world  under- 
standing. The  men  and  women  who  preside 
over  the  numerous  media  and  write  for  them 
must  have  a  wider  scope  of  knowledge,  and 
know  more  about  the  wonderful  variety  of 
people  In  the  world,  If  today's  communica- 
tions are  to  serve  as  bridges,  rather  than 
b.irrierB,  to  world  understanding. 

In  contrast  to  44  years  ago,  rivers  of  In- 
formation Inundate  the  desk  of  even  the 
smallest  newspaper  or  broadcaster. 

During  the  Korean  war  a  newspaper  In  the 
Northwest  carried  the  same  battle  story  with 
a  Seoul  dateline  on  page  one  for  several  con- 
secutive days.  But  the  readers  had  become 
so  anesthetized  by  such  news  that  none 
complained.  They  had  ceased  to  comprehend 
or  care  even  though  the  whole  world's  bal- 
ance of  power  was  at  stake. 

Books,  pamphlets.  Alms  and  broadcasts 
pour  forth  like  a  monsoon,  but  a  world  of 
peace  and  understanding  seems  more  elusive 
tlian  ever.  Many  of  ua  have  believed  that 
faster  and  better  communications  directed 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world  would  dramatize 
that  America  is  mankind's  best  hope — the 
land  of  opportunity  with  Justice  and  free- 
dom for  the  Individual. 

Instead,  we  stand  today  with  practically 
no  fighting  allies,  and  few  who  are  with  us 
politically.  In  the  eyes  of  tens  of  millions 
we  have  replaced  the  totalitarian  terrorists, 
the  Japanese  killers  of  babies  In  Asia,  and 
the  wicked  Imperialism  of  pre-war  Euro- 
peans. 

This  misuse  of  communications  by 
demagogues  at  home  and  abroad  is  not  new. 
More  than  30  years  ago  Hitler's  propaganda 
chief,  Ooebt>elB  tried  to  prove  that  the  big  lie 
would  finally  be  accepted  as  truth  If  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 

Nasser  tried  the  same  trick  this  week  when 
Radio  Cairo  aUbled  Arab  defeats  by  declaring 
American  and  British  planes  had  provided 
air  cover  for  Israeli  fighting. 

This  big  lie  was  Instantly  destroyed  by 
London  and  Washington.  They  used  their 
vast  network  of  conuniuilcatlons  to  offer  the 
governments  of  the  United  Nations  free  In- 
specUon  of  our  planes  and  carriers  to  see  the 
proof  of  our  denials.  The  Soviets  were  con- 
vinced. They  refused  to  Intervene  on  the 
side  of  the  Arabs.  The  world  breathed  a  UtUe 
easier.  The  big  lie  doesn't  work  for  either 
side. 

When  we  compare  the  press  and  broadcast 
coverage  of  this  week's  crisis  with  the 
Ethiopian  CrlsU  of  the  League  of  Nations 
more  than  30  years  ago  we  have  new  hope 
that  commtmlcatlons  can  be  a  durable 
bridge  to  world  tmderstendlng.  Today  the 
many  voices  of  honest  men  can  penetrate 
any  censorship.  They  can  and  will  be  heard. 
This  Institute  Is  an  appropriate  place  and 
this  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  recognize 
that  America's  International  story  in  the 
years  ahead  Is  the  dlsUllatlon  of  the  voices 
of  200  mUllon  free  people.  In  their  respec- 
tive communities  they  want  to  open  new 
gates  of  opportunity;  they  are  passionately 
devoted  to  the  Individual's  freedom,  and  they 
abhor  any  Imperialism  and  bigotry  that 
breeds  misunderstanding  and  war. 

The  vitality  and  courage  of  our  local  news- 
papers—dally and  weekly— are  two  of  the 
most  Important  keys  to  such  growth.  They 
also  can  prove  that  greater  understand- 
ing is  possible  with  the  spread  of  our  com- 
munications. 

A  race  riot  In  America  Is  a  bigger  story 
around  the  world  than  one  between  Muslims 
and  Hlndiu  to  Calcutta.  The  story  of  our 
campaign  to  root  out  basic  causes  of  race 
friction  to  America  Is  less  dramatic,  but  It 
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can  get  through  to  leaders  overseas.  I  at- 
tended a  press  conference  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  when  he  was  on  a  state  visit  to  Tokyo 
10  years  ago.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Little 
Rock  school  totegratlon  riots  and  the  story 
was  on  page  one  everywhere.  Nehru  was 
asked  about  It,  and  observed  sadly  that 
bigotry  In  some  form  exists  In  most  coun- 
tries Includtog  his  own  India.  But.  he  said 
that  America  was  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  that  day  that  President  Elsen- 
hower called  out  troops,  representing  the 
whole  majesty  of  otu-  Government,  to  escort 
a  Uttle  colored  girl  to  her  new  school. 

The  story  of  what  people  are  doing  locally 
to  eliminate  slums  and  improve  school 
standards  and  Job  opportunities  for  all 
children  is  a  tremendous  bridge  to  under- 
standing when  beamed  by  modern  commu- 
nications media  in  all  languages  and  with 
pictures  all  over  the  world. 

Criminals  and  predators  do  not  reside  ex- 
clusively In  the  United  Statee,  but  the  story 
of  how  we  meet  oiu-  problem  without  fracttir- 
Ing  all  our  Individual  rights,  without  embrac- 
ing the  police  state.  Is  a  thrilling  story  to  all 
who  cherish  freedom. 

The  breakup  of  the  family  farm  where 
both  grandpa  and  Junior  had  chores  to  do 
and  were  Important  to  the  whole  group  has 
created  new  social  problems  in  America.  But 
urbanization  merely  is  growing  faster  here 
than  most  places.  What  we  do  to  solve  these 
problems  can  provide  bridges  of  understand- 
ing to  others  overseas  who  share  these  same 
pangs  of  social  change. 

Indiana  University  under  the  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Herman  B.  Wells  and  President 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.  has  become  a  world-wide 
medium  of  commtinlcatlons  to  tell  the  tm- 
blemlshed  bUxj  of  America.  The  department 
of  Journalism  here  has  become  a  meoca  for 
foreign  Journalists  seeking  a  better  picture 
of  Just  how  the  American  press  functions. 
Communications  are  more  than  presses 
and  powerful  transmitters.  Communications 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  share  expe- 
riences and  ideas.  And  these  people,  having 
shared,  must  have  a  better  grasp  of  what  this 
troubled  world  is  all  about.  Only  better  edu- 
cated people  can  have  the  depth  of  under- 
standing so  desperately  necessary  If  we  are 
to  discard  the  myths  of  history  that 
perpetuate  the  chauvinistic  nationalism 
which  has  made  International  tension  our 
constant  companion  during  tbe  past  40  years. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  RUL- 
ING ON  ADVERTISINa  INCOME  OP 
NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  growing  and  dangerous  tendency 
in  our  National  Government  for  legisla- 
tion by  agencies  both  independent  and 
of  the  executive  branch.  Often  the  basis 
for  such  legislation  by  administrative 
regulation  is  based  on  some  fanciful  in- 
terpretation of  the  intent  of  Congress,  if 
not  on  something  even  less  substantial. 

This  has  been  one  prime  reason  for  my 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  create  the  oCQce 
of  Legislative  Counsel  General — an  at- 
torney who  would  represent  Congress 
and  its  Members  and  to  interpret  our 
intentions  clearly  and  uiunlstakably. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
dwell  on  the  bill  at  this  time.  Rather,  I 
refer  to  a  regulation  Issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  April  14,  1967, 
which  would  tax  the  profits  from  adver- 
tising in  publications  of  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  The  regulation, 
supposedly  based  on  an  act  of  Congress 
of  17  years  ago,  would  tax  otherwise  tax- 
exempt  organizations  at  48  percent  on 
profits  from  "unrelated  business." 


Some  700  fraternal,  educational,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  professloiud,  trade,  and 
labor  organlzatloDs  would  be  affected  by 
the  taxation  on  advertising  alone.  While 
this  Is  an  Impressive  niunber,  and  while 
their  publications  do,  indeed,  compete 
with  ordinary  mass  media  publications, 
the  nontaxable  organizations  account 
for  only  about  1  percent  of  the  advertis- 
ii\g  dollar. 

Approximately  $100  million  is  chan- 
neled into  publications  of  nontaxable 
organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, American  Chemical  Society,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Med- 
ical, American  Dental,  and  American  Os- 
teopathic Associations,  to  name  Just  a 
few. 

With  this  Income,  such  organizations 
are  able  to  pursue  lofty  goals  and  fill 
desperately  needed  places  in  our  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  things. 

For  instance,  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  are 
dependent  upon  communitywlde  solici- 
tations for  assistance  and  who  merit  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  for  the  impressive 
job  done  with  our  young  people,  derive 
valuable  aid  from  Boys  Life,  a  magazine 
designed  for  members  of  the  Scouts. 
This  publication  is  clearly  a  part  of  the 
scouting  movement.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  house 
organ. 

Similarly,  new  drugs  are  advertised  for 
doctors  In  publications  of  their  profes- 
sional organization. 

The  root  of  this  IRS  fiat  goes  to  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  In  1950  which 
was  meant  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
university  which  went  into  the  macaroni 
business  in  New  York.  Here  was  a 
case  in  which  macaroni  manufacturing 
clearly  could  not  be  considered  a  related 
part  of  the  activities  of  New  York 
University. 

The  legislative  history  plainly  shows 
that  Congress  was  setting  up  the  legal 
machinery  for  taxation  of  a  macaroni 
factory  or  tire  factory  or  any  other  com- 
pletely unrelated  business  which  might 
be  owned  by  a  university  or  any  other 
tax-exempt  entity.  The  intent  was  not 
to  tax  Income  from  an  enterprise  related 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion was,  in  the  first  instance,  granted 
tax  exemption. 

In  other  words,  if  the  business  activity 
of  a  tax-exempt  organization  is  substan- 
tially related  to  the  purpose  of  the  orga- 
nization, then  it  is  tax  exempt.  If  the 
enterprise  is  unrelated,  then  its  Income 
is  entirely  taxable.  These  were  the  clear 
understandings  of  the  original  act. 

Now  the  IRS  has  come  along  with  a 
whole  new  series  of  regulations  which 
would  tax  certain  sales.  Advertising  rev- 
enue from  publications  is  one  aspect. 
There  are  others.  For  instance,  a  hos- 
pital operating  a  pharmacy  primarily  for 
its  patients  would  face  taxation  on  any 
sales  not  made  to  patients. 

I  see  in  these  proposed  regulations  all 
sorts  of  difQcult  problems  far  exceeding 
the  damage  which  would  be  done  to 
worthy  and  necessary  organizations  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  exist. 

It  may  be  that  certain  activities  should, 
nevertheless,  be  taxable.  It  may  be  that 
we  should  look  to  the  future  vrhen  rev- 
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enues  may  go  beyond  the  modest  needs 
of  these  organizations. 

But  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  do  these  things.  In  no  case, 
should  the  executive  branch  subvert  a 
17-year-old  law  which  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  these  Issues  and 
use  It  as  a  springboard  Into  a  wholly  new 
field  of  taxation. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether 
new  guidelines  are  needed  to  determine 
whether  some  activities  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  should  be  taxed.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  tax  regu- 
lations governing  such  organizations 
should  be  changed.  It  is  not  for  the  IRS 
to  decide. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I  shall 
myself  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  examine  this  situation 
with  the  view  toward  seeking  equity  and 
keeping  the  IRS  from  writing  laws. 


June  12,  1967 


June  12,  1967 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVK 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  reorganize  and  reallne  the  National 
Ouard  and  Reserve  should  receive  full 
study  by  Congress  before  it  is  put  Into 
effect.  When  a  plan  similar  to  the  one 
now  proposed  was  announced  several 
months  ago,  the  Prepwiredness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  was  in  the  process 
of  making  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  overall  readiness  of  our  Reserve 
Forces.  It  was  quite  natural  that  when 
the  first  plan  was  aimounced  the  com- 
mittee devoted  considerable  attention  to 
It  and  held  hearings  on  the  effect  the 
first  proposal  would  have  on  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Reserve  Forces.  In  a  report 
issued  after  the  hearing,  the  committee 
found  that  many  aspects  of  the  proposal 
would  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve. 

The  Department  of  Defense  subse- 
quently announced  that  It  would  hold 
off  pushing  for  some  parts  of  the  re- 
allnement  that  were  most  objectionable, 
particularly  the  merger  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve Into  the  National  Guard. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  present  reor- 
ganization program  does  not  contem- 
plate a  merger  and  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
first  proposal.  However,  without  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  study,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  Just  what  effect  the 
present  proposal  wUl  have  on  the  readi- 
ness and  the  capability  of  our  Reserve 
Forces.  UntU  the  total  effect  is  fully 
known,  it  would  be  very  imwise  and,  I 
think,  especially  untimely  to  go  forward 
with  the  plan  as  proposed. 

When  I  first  learned  last  November 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
considering  abolishing  15  Army  Reserve 
divisions,  I  immediately  contacted  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  asked  that  they  hold 
up  taking  action  imtil  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  to  fully  study  the  entire 
proposal.  Both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assured 
me  that  no  action  would  be  taken  until 


such  time  as  Congress  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  make  such  investigation  as  it 
felt  necessary.  In  keeping  with  this 
agreement,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  several 
months  after  Congress  convened  in 
January.  However,  last  week  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the 
plan  to  reorganize  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Forces  which  included  the 
elimination  of  the  15  National  Guard 
divisions.  Perhaps  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment feels  that  ample  time  has  been 
given  to  Congress  for  full  consideration, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  action  by 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  now  feel  free  to  proceed  with  its 
plan. 

The  elimination  of  the  15  National 
Guard  divisions  would  be  a  very  severe 
loss  to  our  National  Guard.  The  loss  of 
these  divisions,  however,  is  not  the  only 
objectionable  aspect  of  this  plan. 

Information  necessary  to  make  a  final 
judgment  as  to  the  desirability  or  im- 
desirability  of  such  a  plan  is  not  now 
available  to  Congress  and  I  do  not  think 
sufficient  information  is  available  to  the 
decisionmakers  in  the  Pentagon.  We 
must  learn  what  the  effect  will  be  at  the 
State  level  and  even  at  the  unit  level. 

A  preliminary  study  Indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  very  heavy  loss  of  well- 
trained  officers  and  men  that  we  should 
not  lose,  particularly  at  this  time. 

In  addition,  the  readiness  of  many 
luiits  upon  which  we  now  depend  to  re- 
spond immediately  would  be  very  se- 
verely reduced. 

All  things  considered,  the  plans  as  pro- 
posed should  not  be  put  into  effect  until 
such  time  as  we  are  completely  aware  of 
all  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it  being  put  into  effect. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Included  very  strong  language  in  their 
report  which  directed  that  the  proposed 
realinement  be  deferred  pending  such 
time  as  formal  legislative  expression  can 
be  made  in  the  matter. 

Reports  have  come  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  notwithstanding 
the  House  committee  report  language 
and  previous  requests  to  delay  putting 
the  plan  into  effect,  nevertheless  intends 
to  go  forward  with  the  plan  Immediately, 
and  has  tentative  plans  to  issue  instruc- 
tions or  orders  this  week  finally  imple- 
menting the  plan  and,  thus,  putting  it 
into  effect.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  be 
a  very  serious  mistake  because  it  would 
be  taking  an  action  directly  contrary  to 
the  strongest  request  of  Congress  and  it 
would  be  taking  action  which  Is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  a  strong  Reserve. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge that  we  must  rely  heavily  upon  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  to  furnish 
the  manpower,  units,  and  equipment  to 
provide  and  supplement  any  additional 
requests  for  manpower  for  Vietnam  or 
other  emergencies.  We  Bhould  be  building 
a  stronger  Reserve,  not  weakening  what 
we  already  have. 

While  in  theory  this  plan  may  eventu- 
ally strengthen  the  Reserve  Forces,  there 
are  indications  that  Jt  would  severely 
weaken  It  immediately  and  at  a  time  of 
high  International  tension.  I  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  withhold  any 
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Implementation  of  this  plan  until  it  has 
been  given  full  consideration  by  appro- 
priate committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ENDORSES  FEDERAL 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  STATE  INCOME 
TAXES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  note  a  recent 
statement  by  the  research  and  policy 
committee  of  the  committee  for  economic 
development  recommending  that — 

When  the  budgetary  situation  permits  a 
reduction  in  Federal  taxes,  it  should  be  ac- 
complished In  part  by  giving  Individual  tax- 
payers a  partial  credit  against  their  Federal 
personal  income  tax  liability  for  their  per- 
sonal income  tax  payments  to  the  States. 

On  May  10,  I  introduced  a  bill,  the 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1967,  which  embodies 
the  philosophy  expressed  above.  It  pro- 
vides a  50-percent  credit  against  Fed- 
eral income  tax  payments  for  all  in- 
come levies  imposed  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  endorsement  of  the  CED  of  this 
Indirect  approach  of  aiding  our  finan- 
cially distressed  cities  and  States  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  because  of  its  out- 
standing reputation  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  CED  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  group  of 
200  leading  businessmen  and  educators 
which  frequently  submits  informed  and 
well-developed  proposals  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economic  underpinnings 
of  our  society. 

The  CED  statement,  "A  Fiscal  Pro- 
gram for  a  Balanced  Federalism."  notes 
that  the  Income  tax  is  virtually  the  last 
major  source  of  relatively  untapped  rev- 
enue remaining  to  the  States.  The  need 
is  great  to  stimulate  our  State  and  local 
governments  to  draw  upon  this  impor- 
tant revenue  source. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  approxi- 
mately 17  States  have  no  broad-based 
personal  income  taxes.  About  three- 
fourths  of  those  which  do  levy  such  taxes 
have  effective  rates  of  less  than  2  percent 
of  personal  income. 

If  these  States  are  to  draw  upon  a 
broader  base  of  personal  income  tax 
revenue  they  must  be  stimulated  to  do 
so.  A  partial  Federal  Income  tax  credit 
for  State  and  local  income  tax  payments 
would  provide  such  a  stimulation. 

As  the  committee  points  out.  Income 
taxes  have  great  flexibility  and  are  not 
regressive.  An  Income  tax  can  be  easily 
and  closely  related  to  variety  of  factors 
such  as  income  levels  and  family  size 
which  directly  affect  the  ability  of  an 
individual  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  revenue  is 
also  collected  with  little  administrative 
difficulty  and  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Moreover,  these  taxes  have  a  signifi- 
cant growth  potential.  The  CED  notes 
that  revenues  from  current  State  per- 
sonal income  taxes  grow  by  about  1.7 
percent  for  each  1 -percent  gain  in  the 
gross  national  product.  This  increase  is 
much  greater  than  the  growth  rate  of 
sales  and  property  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  local  government  In- 
come taxes  are  currently  In  effect  In 


eight  States.  These  taxes  can  prove  to 
be  of  considerable  help  in  generating  the 
local  revenue  needed  to  develop  pro- 
grams  specifically  tailored  to  area  needs. 
The  CED  notes  that  certain  administra- 
tive difficulties  are  Inherent  in  these 
taxes  that  are  not  present  in  State  in- 
come taxes,  but  concludes  that  they  can 
efficiently  be  levied  as  supplements  to 
State  taxes. 

The  CED  also  effectively  points  out 
some  of  th»;  difficulties  Inherent  in  the 
various  tax-sharing  proposals  which 
have  been  put  forth  recently.  These  pro- 
posals would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriate  a  given  sam  of  money 
to  be  allocated  to  the  State  governments 
without  any  restrictive  provisions  as  to 
its  use. 

While  tax  sharing  has  considerable 
merit,  a  major  disadvantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  would  separate  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  the  power  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  spend.  But  It  can 
be  effectively  argued  that  officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  spending  pub- 
lic funds  also  bear  the  responsibility  of 
justifying  and  raising  the  needed 
revenue. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  tax 
sharing  would  do  little  to  reduce  the 
competition  that  exists  today  among 
governmental  Jurisdictions  to  obtain 
Federal  funds.  In  fact,  it  might  encour- 
age it.  Such  competition  can  be  un- 
healthy, for  It  may  tend  to  become  a 
substitute  for  State  efforts  to  improve 
their  own  revenue  system  and  to  pro- 
mote more  equitable  and  progresslv© 
tax  structures.  Pressure  for  desirable 
State  and  local  reforms  must  not  be 
reduced. 

While  a  partial  tax  credit  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  our  sorely  pressed  State  and 
local  governments,  at  least  It  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  would  not  only 
encourage  the  raising  of  needed  revenue, 
but  wotild  also  stimulate  a  revitallzatlon 
of  our  State  and  local  tax  structures. 
Such  a  revitallzatlon  should  no  longer 
be  delayed. 

THEODORE  SORENSEN  PROPOSES 
LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION  ISSUE 
AND  REAPPORTIONMENT  CON- 
FUSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  re- 
cent speech  delivered  by  Theodore  Sor- 
ensen  on  the  efforts  of  the  one-man,  10- 
vote  advocates  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  Mr.  Sorensen  forcefully  ex- 
presses his  view  that  Congress  would  be 
bound  by  petitions  submitted  by  34 
State  legislatures  calling  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  on  reapportionment. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  convention 
would  not  be  limited  to  apportionment 
alone,  but  could  also  take  up  such  Issues 
as  the  abolition  of  the  Income  tax.  the 
election  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  man- 
datory balanced  budget,  and  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  In  view  of  the  reac- 
tionary mood  Mr.  Sorensen  senses  In 
tills  country,  he  feels  that  such  actions 
would  be  very  likely. 

However,  unlike  many  prophets  of 
doom  and  gloom,  Mr.  Sorensen  siiggests 


an  answer  to  this  disturbing  problem. 
He  proposes  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion Implementing  the  constitutional 
provision  calling  on  the  Congress  to  con- 
vene a  constitutional  convention  upon 
the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  Such  legislation,  he  suggests, 
could  provide  that  applications  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States  must  be  re- 
ceived In  the  same  Congress,  that  such 
a  convention  shall  be  apportioned  by 
Congress  on  a  population  basis,  and  that 
all  applications  shall  be  officially  trans- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  avoid  future 
surprise  developments. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
remarks  Mr.  Sorensen  makes  In  his 
speech,  I  think  the  speech  as  a  whole, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  his  legisla- 
tive proiwsltion,  deserves  thoughtfid 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  PteEEAi.  Constitutional 

CONVEimON? 

(Remarks  of  Theodore  C.  Sorensen  at  the 
annual  Lawyers  Division  Dinner  of  the 
Antl-DeXamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
New  York  City,  June  6,  1967) 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  erlBis.  It  is  not  my 
Intention  tonight  to  dtsciias  th*t  crlsla.  The 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  stUl  alteiv  too 
swiftly,  the  key  facts  are  etm  too  obscure 
and  the  diplomacy  required  la  atUl  too  deU- 
cate  for  any  hasty  proposals  on  my  part.  But 
It  la  not  too  early  to  note  at  least  one  lesson 
from  the  events  which  led  to  war — the  need 
to  anticipate  crises  with  more  predalon.  Ap- 
parently the  United  States  was  unprepared 
for  a  united  Arab  front  blockading  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  was  unprepared  for  de- 
mands that  Ito  peace  force  be  withdrawn. 
The  maritime  powers  were  unprepared  for 
Egypt's  assertion  of  terrltorl&l  rights  In  the 
Strait  of  Tlran.  Even  Egypt  and  Israel 
seemed  taken  aback  by  some  of  this  spring's 
developments.  Par  too  long  too  much  had 
been  left  undefined,  tmcl&rlded.  uncertain 
or  unorganized — and  the  result  wu  a  war 
which  no  one  reaUy  wanted. 

Xy  Intention  tonight  is  to  apply  that  les- 
son to  a  coming  domestic  crlsU  of  which 
most  Americans  are  not  yet  aware  and  for 
whlcli  our  leaders  are  not  yet  prepared — a 
consUtutlonal  crlsU  potentially  the  moet 
serious  since  our  ClvU  War. 

Already  32  state  legislatures — inspired  by 
their  own  unofficial  organisation  known  as 
the  Oenersi  Assembly  of  States,  lobbied  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  conservative 
groups,  urged  on  by  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Dlrksen  after  his  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  on  reapp>ortlonment  failed 
twice  to  obtain  a  V,  vote  in  the  Senate,  and 
motivated  by  their  own  resentment  and  re- 
sistance to  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man/ 
one-vote  doctrine  limiting  rural  Influence — 
33  state  legislatures,  largely  in  the  South 
and  West,  have  called  for  a  new  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention.  If  only  two  more 
state  legislatures  so  petition  the  Congress — 
and  Senator  Dlrksen  said  last  week  they 
will  be  forthcoming — the  Congress  will  be 
faced  for  the  first  time  In  history  with  the 
provision  In  Article  V  specifying  that  it  call 
such  a  Convention  upon  application  of  % 
of  the  states. 

Then  whatever  follows  Is  likely  to  be  a 
constitutional  nightmare.  Whether  the  Con- 
gress tn  fact  calls  a  new  convention,  whose 
final  product  no  man  can  predict — or 
whether  the  Congress  refuses  to  honor  34 


state  appUcations  which  have  powerful  sup- 
port— whether  a  state  then  asks  the  Supreme 

Court  to  mandamus  the  Oongreas  to  met 

and  whether  tn  fact  the  Court  so  orden  the 
Congress  or  U  compelled  to  seek  enforce- 
ment of  that  order — and  whether  a  con- 
vention, once  held,  proposes  one  or  a  series 
of  amendments  and  whether  they  are  in 
turn  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  states — I  can 
see  only  chaos  and  pert!  for  our  system. 

This  sudden  realization  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  national  ConsUtutlonal  Con- 
vention has  caught  the  Congress  by  surprise 
and  left  the  Executive  Branch  unch&racter- 
IsticaUy  speechless.  But  It  is  not  reaUy  so 
surprising.  For  m  most  state  legislatures  It 
Is  not  dlfflctilt  to  petition  the  Congress  for 
anything,  Including  a  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  legislatures  mMiiitn«»i  that 
no  revenues  or  expendltuxBS  were  involved 
and  no  constituents  opposed;  and  a  Joint 
resolution,  regarded  as  no  more  than  pass- 
ing opinion,  can — unlike  an  amendment  to 
a  state  law  or  particularly  a  state  consti- 
tution—be brushed  through  both  houses  in 
a  matter  of  minutes.  Most  state  legislators 
voting  for  these  petitions  did  not  seriously 
believe  that  a  new  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  would  reaUy  be  held.  They  simply 
used  this  means  of  voicing  their  displeasure 
on  reapportionment  and  pressuring  the  Con- 
gress for  a  change.  Certainly  there  was  no 
Indication  that  anything  more  than  reap- 
portionment was  at  stake.  Most  of  these 
legislatures,  moreover,  were  at  the  time  of 
their  petition  sttU  not  reapportioned  and 
were  ruled  by  a  majority  of  legislators  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  the  voters  with  a  stake 
In  the  Dlrksen  Amendment. 

Thus  the  fact  that  this  seemingly  extreme 
step  was  taken  by  33  state  leglslaturea  Is 
not  really  surprising;  nor  Is  Jt  improper  or 
illegal.  Alarmed  opponenta  have  called  it  a 
"sneak  attack,"  a  "back-door  method"  of 
changmg  the  Constitution,  an  attempt  to 
"usurp  the  Congressional  fvmctlon  of  pro- 
p>oslng  specific  amendments."  But  Is  none 
of  these.  It  is  true  that  its  backers  are  try- 
ing to  use  tills  threat  of  a  Convention  to 
frighten  the  Congress  Into  passing  the  Dlrk- 
sen Amendment  and  that  the  Convention 
route  has  never  been  undertaken  before.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Convention  proce- 
dure for  proposing  Constitutional  amend- 
ments Is  as  much  a  part  of  Article  V  as  the 
Congressional  procedure;  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  never  t>een  utilized  In  25  amendments 
does  not  make  ita  use  any  lees  valid  today. 

Some  Convention  (^ponents  openly  hope 
that.  U  34  valid  legislative  applications  for 
a  Constitutional  Convention  are  filed.  Con- 
gress will  find  s(xne  way  to  circumvent  its 
obligation  under  Article  V — that  it  wUl  re- 
fuse to  call  a  general  Convention  on  the 
grounds  that  the  petitions  speak  only  of  one 
subject — or  that  it  will  simply  faU  to  pass 
the  necessary  Implementing  legislation — or 
that  the  measure  will  be  fllibiutered  or  bot- 
tied  up  in  Committee — or  that  the  petitions 
will  be  returned  to  the  states  for  further 
action  or  reconsideration — or  that  they  wlU 
be  rejected  as  an  attempt  by  the  states  to 
take  over  a  Congressional  function — or  that 
they  wlU  be  ignored  as  the  hasty,  careless 
actions  of  state  legislatures  not  really  seri- 
out  about  a  Convention.  But  the  mandate  of 
Article  V  is  clear;  and  the  Congress  cannot 
place  itself  above  the  Constitution. 
Hamilton,  in  Federalist  Paper  85,  stated: 
"The  words  of  this  article  are  peremptory. 
The  Congress  'shaU  call  a  conTeL.tlon.' 
Nothing  in  this  particular  Is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  body." 

The  Congress  can  and  must  judge  the  legal 
vaUdlty  of  theee  appUcations — but  It  has  no 
right  to  Judge  their  merit.  And  If  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  act  on  34  valid  petitions, 
surely  one  or  more  states  wotild  seek  a  writ  of 
mandamus  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  argu- 
ing that  only  a  ministerial  act  by  the  Con- 
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WM  then  requlrMI.  Long  before  that 
theory  or  ita  enforcement  la  tested,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  woxild  either  call 
the  Convention  or  disprove  the  legal  validity 
of  the  state  petitions. 

It  Is  this  latter  approach  which  has  thus 
far  been  ably  pursued  by  Senator  Tydlngs  of 
BCaryl&nd,  aided  by  Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin and  a  handful  of  others — Including 
both  New  York  Senators.  Tbe  wisdom  of  this 
approach  lies  In  Its  avoidance  of  the  position 
that  the  Congress  should  refiose  to  do  Its  duty 
by  the  Constitution.  But  Its  wealmess  llee  In 
its  dependence  upon  standards  and  Interpre- 
tations so  strict  and  rigid  as  to  contradict  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fact,  for  example,  that  these  appUca- 
tlons  request  a  specific  pre-packaged  text 
rather  than  a  deliberative  convention;  or  the 
fact  that  they  vary  as  to  form  and  wording; 
or  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  In  the  same  fashion — all 
seem  of  little  weight  compared  to  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  Article  V  Is  both  simple 
and  broad. 

The  argument  that  most  of  these  applica- 
tions were  tbe  product  of  malapportloned  leg- 
islatures seeking  to  preserve  their  Inequitable 
powers — and  that  these  petitions  do  not 
therefore  represent  the  valid  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple or  their  present  legislatures — Is  not  as 
lightly  dismissed.  He  who  seeks  equity  must 
do  equity;  and  a  malapportloned  state  leg- 
islature might  well  be  prevented  from 
validly  ratifying  a  Dlrksen-type  amendment 
legitimatizing  its  own  Illegality.  But  we  are 
talking  merely  about  an  "application"  to  the 
Congress  for  a  Convention.  And  even  a  Fed- 
erally disapproved  legislature — ^whlch  can 
after  all  validly  enact  Its  own  reapportion- 
ment and  has  validly  ratified  other  Constitu- 
tional amendments  on  electoral  rights — 
ought  to  be  able  to  initiate  actions  under 
Article  V  if  that  Article's  purpose  as  a  safe- 
guard against  Federal  action  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all. 

Congress  is  more  clearly  entitled  to  argue 
that  all  such  applications  must  be  filed 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  for  cir- 
cumstances, legislatures  and  public  opinion 
do  change.  But  having  never  drawn  any 
statutory  guideline — such  as  the  7  year  period 
often  specified  for  the  ratification  of  amend- 
ments— can  Congress  in  all  fairness  rule  that 
those  applications  dating  back  to  1963  are 
invalid  in  1067  or  1968? 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  rescind 
these  petitions  in  some  legislatiiree.  But  if 
each  i>etltion  once  filed  has  thereby  become 
a  Federal  Constitutional  document,  can  a 
state  validly  withdraw  It — any  more  than  it 
could  recall  its  United  States  Senator  once 
elected,  or  an  electoral  college  vote  once  cast, 
or  an  amendment  ratification  once  depos- 
ited? I  would  hope  that  an  application  could 
be  withdrawn  before  it  Is  acted  upon.  But  at 
best  the  law  is  luiclear;  and  If  rescissions  of 
these  petitions  cannot  be  made — and  If  legal 
challenges  to  their  vaUdlty  cannot  stand 
up — and  if  two  more  applications  do  come 
in — Congress  will  be  required  to  call  a  Con- 
vention. 

Then  Pandora's  Box  Is  opened  wide.  For 
no  matter  how  these  state  applications  are 
worded,  no  matter  what  limitations  are 
given  by  the  Congress  in  its  convention  call, 
there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  such  a 
convention  can  be  required  to  confine  Itself 
to  reapportionment  or  any  other  Issue.  A 
national  Constitutional  Convention,  by  defi- 
nition, would  represent  the  highest  power  in 
our  system;  and  Uke  its  single  predecessor  In 
1787,  which  had  in  its  day  been  specifically 
told  by  a  cautious  Congress  to  confine  Itself 
to  the  "sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,"  this  new 
Convention  could  Ignore  any  instruction, 
tackle  any  subject  and  propose  any  amend- 
ments or  revisions  that  it  sees  fit. 

If  It  wishes  to  tinker  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  halt  supposed  pampering  of  tbe 


criminally  accused,  to  stop  so-called  abuses 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  to  limit  free  speech 
for  the  disloyal,  to  reopen  the  wars  between 
Church  and  State,  to  limit  tbe  Supreme 
Court's  Jurisdiction  or  the  President's  veto 
power  or  the  Congressional  war-making  au- 
thority. It  would  be  free  to  do  so. 

The  kind  of  Amendments  likely  to  be 
considered  are  reflected  in  those  introduced 
in  the  Congress  this  year,  including  those 
that  would  abolish  the  Income  tax,  require 
a  balanced  budget,  permit  prayers  in  public 
schools,  elect  the  Supreme  Court,  regulate 
pornography,  limit  social  security  taxes,  re- 
store to  the  states  certain  rights  taken  away 
by  the  Court,  require  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  House  to  treaty-making,  allow  each 
state  enact  Its  own  legislation  on  questions 
of  decency  and  morality,  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's spiritual  heritage,  and  establish  the 
paramount  right  of  society  and  the  individ- 
ual to  be  protected  frocn  crime. 

Reversing  the  Court's  reapportionment 
decisions  alone  would  be  bad  enough,  per- 
mitting a  return  to  the  minority  rule  in  our 
state  legislatures  which  made  them  too  un- 
representative and  unresponsive  to  halt  the 
drift  of  power  to  Washington.  But  what- 
ever one's  view  of  "oae-man/one-vote,"  no 
thoughtful  member  of  the  Bar  can  look  for- 
ward with  equanimity  to  this  kind  of  wide- 
open,  unpredictable  dabbling  with  our  his- 
toric charter. 

But,  o  ye  of  little  faith.  Senator  Dlrksen 
and  his  backers  reply,  with  both  effective- 
ness and  logic,  a  Convention  can  only  do 
what  the  Congress  can  do — namely,  propose 
amendments  for  ratification  by  the  states. 
The  Congress  also  could  pass  wild  amend- 
ments; but  It  has  not  done  so.  And  neither 
a  Congress  nor  a  Convention  could  be  reck- 
less successfully,  because  at  least  38  states 
must  ratify  any  amendments. 

There  are  three  basic  answers  to  this  argu- 
ment. 

First,  the  Convention  route  is  completely 
dominated  by  the  state  legislatures  who,  by 
this  route,  can  bypass  the  Congress,  force 
the  calling  of  a  Convention,  ratify  its  pro- 
posals and,  according  to  Senator  Dlrksen, 
control  the  selection  of  delegates.  But  It  is 
the  Congress  who  will  bear  the  burden  of 
Implementing  these  proposals.  When  the 
Congress  exercises  its  Jurisdiction  imder 
Article  V,  it  does  not  merely  propose  amend- 
ments. It  first  approves  them  on  the  basis  of 
Its  own  Insight  into  Ptderal  Constitutional 
problems.  Neither  the  members  of  a  new 
Convention,  or  the  state  leglslatvires  or  con- 
ventions which  ratified  their  propKwals,  could 
possibly  have  tbe  same  knowledge  of  Federal 
problems  as  the  Congress  or  the  same  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  meeting  them.  Nor 
could  a  temporary  Convention,  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  required  to  present  their  records 
to  the  voters  for  reelection,  possibly  repre- 
sent the  national  interest  and  long-range 
perspectives  as  ably  as  a  continuing  national 
body. 

The  necessity  for  ratification  of  their 
amendments  by  tbe  state  legislatures  Is  no 
safeguard  when  there  has  been  no  %  vote  in 
Congress  to  recommend  such  amendments. 
Seven  state  legislatures,  for  example,  have 
endorsed  the  so-called  "Liberty  Amend- 
ment"— which  would  repeal  all  Federal  In- 
come, gift  and  estate  taxes,  liquidate  most 
Federal  programs  and  necessitate  a  national 
sales  tax.  But  few  if  any  of  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  those  7  states  would  ever 
vote  for  such  a  preposterous  proposal. 

Second,  there  Is  a  mathematical  difference 
between  amendments  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  those  proposed  by  a  Convention. 
Any  amendment  submitted  by  the  Congress 
has  first  been  approved  by  not  only  y^  of 
the  Senate — which  means  at  least  34  states 
and  possibly  all  of  them— but  also  %  of  the 
House,  which  means  at  least  290  members 
who,  even  if  they  came  from  the  smallest 
constituencies,  would  still  represent  roughly 


%  of  the  population.  But  when  an  amend- 
ment is  forced  via  tbe  Convention  route— 
partlciilarly  if  such  a  Convention,  like  its 
predecessor,  should  make  its  decisions  by  a 
majority  iinit  vote  with  one  vote  per  state — 
then  34  states  representing  30%  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  call  tbe  Convention,  26  states 
representing  %  of  the  population  could  pro- 
pose new  amendments,  and  38  states  repre- 
senting less  than  40%  of  tbe  population 
could  ratify  them.  The  Convention  route, 
in  short,  by  omitting  Congressional  partici- 
pation, is  not  the  voice  of  the  people  that 
Senator  Dlrksen  claims  it  Is. 

Third,  a  Constitutional  Convention  is  a 
unique  and  potent  Instrwnent  to  be  used 
with  extreme  rarity  when  the  time  is  right. 
In  1787  the  time  was  right.  The  mood,  the 
men,  the  need  were  all  right.  In  1967  the 
time  is  not  right.  At  the  state  level  we  have 
Maddox  instead  of  Madison,  Reagan  Instead 
of  Rutledge,  and  Lurleen  Instead  of  Ben 
Franklin. 

There  is  no  nation-wide  need  or  demand 
for  such  a  Convention.  There  are  no  flaws 
in  our  system  requiring  so  radical  a  step, 
no  difficulty  (as  Is  true  of  some  state  con- 
stitutions) in  Invoking  the  usual  amendment 
route. 

Instead  I  sense  a  growing  mood  of 
ugly  Irresponsibility  and  reaction — reaction 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, civU  rights  and  civil  liberties.  This 
mood  helped  give  rise  to  the  forces  calling 
for  this  Convention;  and  those  same  forces 
would  seek  to  dominate  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates, the  actions  of  the  Convention  and 
their  ratification  by  the  state  legislatures, 
where  their  power  has  always  been  greatest. 

In  short,  both  in  composition  and  spirit 
the  proposed  Convention  might  well  resem- 
ble that  so-called  General  Assembly  of  States 
which  first  recommended  it  in  1962.  That 
distinguished  body  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed. Just  to  give  you  some  flavor  of  its 
thinking,  that  any  Supreme  Court  decision 
"relating  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states 
or  to  the  people"  could,  upon  demand  of  five 
state  legislatures,  be  reviewed  and  reversed 
by  a  "Court  of  the  Union"  composed  of  all 
the  state  court  Chief  Justices. 

Before  you  dismiss  that  proposal  as  ridic- 
ulous, please  remember  that  It  was  adopted 
by  an  Assembly  of  States  composed  of  state 
government  delegates  from  46  states.  Re- 
member that  a  number  of  state  legislatures 
have  already  endorsed  this  amendment  and 
the  aforementioned  "Liberty"  amendment. 
And  remember  that  no  national  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  once  called,  whether 
dominated  by  Western  and  Southern  state 
legislatures  or  by  Eastern  liberals,  could  ad- 
journ without  trying  its  hand  at  Improving 
on  the  classic  work  of  1787. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe? 

Obviously  the  first  line  of  defense  is  com- 
prised of  those  state  legislatures  which  have 
not  yet  passed  an  application  for  a  Conven- 
tion. But,  assuming  34  valid  petitions  are 
not  on  file  in  the  near  future,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  is  not  helpless  in  this  matter. 
/  suggest  that  it  would  be  timely,  appropri- 
ate, and  reasonable  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  year  a  general  statute  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  Article  V,  aimed  not  simply  at  this 
one  effort  but  at  all  such  efforts,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Such  a  statute  could  properly 
specify : 

(1)  that  applications  from  at  least  2^,  of 
the  states  under  Article  V  must  be  received 
In  the  same  Congress,  Just  as  the  votes  of  2^, 
of  the  House  and  ^^  of  the  Senate  must  t>'e 
obtained  in  the  saine  Congress  before  the 
other  Article  V  procedure  can  be  initiated; 

(2)  that  such  a  Convention,  when  called, 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Congress  in  Its 
call  according  to  population,  with  each  dele- 
gate (not  each  state)  having  one  Conven- 
tion vote; 

(3)  that  all  such  applications  shall  be 
officially   transmitted  to  tbe  Vice  President 


and  Speaker,  who  shall  regularly  report  on 
tbelr  progresa  to  avoid  any  future  surprLae 
developments;  and 

(4)  such  other  requirements  as  to  the 
form  and  wording  of  such  applications,  the 
selection  of  delegates,  and  the  time,  place, 
voting  and  financing  of  such  Conventions, 
as  the  Congress  may  deem  suitable. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Courts 
would  upset  such  a  statute.  It  la  not  ex  post 
facto  as  applied  to  the  present  petitions  so 
long  as  they  have  not  yet  reached  34.  Ad  hoc 
rules  which  might  be  unfair  If  pulled  out  of 
nowhere  to  reject  a  specific  application  are 
not  arbitrary  if  contained  in  a  generalized 
statute  which  fulfills  Congress'  duty  to  im- 
plement Article  V.  Nor  do  I  beUeve  that  such 
a  statute  would  encourage  the  state  legis- 
latures to  seek  the  Convention  route — in- 
deed they  may  well  be  discouraged. 

Unless  Article  V  Itself  U  amended  to  elimi- 
nate this  state  legislative  route — a  p>oaslbll- 
Ity  which  I  neither  favor  nor  forecast — ^It  Is 
only  through  some  statute  such  as  this  that 
we  can  prevent  the  confusion  and  conflict  of 
a  constitutional  crisis  if  and  when  that  day 
ever  does  come  when  34  state  legislative 
Convention  applications  eu-e  presented  to  the 
Congress.  The  urgent  need  for  reason  and 
for  a  regular  procedure  then  require  action 
by  the  Congress  now. 

I  bring  this  message  to  this  group  be- 
cause this  organization  has  long  relied  upon 
the  Constitution  and  Its  guarantees  of  lib- 
erty. But  I  also  salute  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  for  recognizing  the  truth  In  Learned 
Hand's  words: 

"Liberty  Ues  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  When  It  dies  there,  no  Constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it.  While  it  lies 
there.  It  needs  no  Constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  to  save  it." 

It  is  because  liberty  Ues  in  our  hearts  that 
we  must  act  to  save  oiu-  Constitution. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT- 
REVIEW  BY  GARRY  WILLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  accord 
with  my  policy  of  submitting  for  the 
Recoro  the  various  critiques  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Manchester's  well-known  book  on 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Garry 
Wills'  review  of  the  book  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  The  review  was  published  in 
National  Review  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Lachrtmosb  Mk.  Manchestek 
(By  Garry  WUls) 

Yes.  It.  Again,  and  at  this  late  date:  we 
shall  be  digging  our  way  out  for  years  from 
this  avalanche  of  detail  sluiced  tearfully 
down  on  us.  There  Is  much  here  worth  re- 
membering: 

How  the  President's  stricken  buddies  of 
the  "Mafla"  stood  watching  the  funeral  on 
TV,  and  lifted  a  champagne  toast  to  the 
passing  caisson.  If  Kennedy's  spirit  haunted 
his  own  obsequies,  it  was  surely  from  this 
vantage  point — which  is  the  real  secret  of  his 
very  real  charm. 

How  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  had  dealt  rather 
coolly  with  the  Boston  pols  around  her  hus- 
band, turned  tough  and  ang^y  when  he  was 
killed  and — on  the  plane  back  to  Washing- 
ton—finally Joined  the  Mafia.  It  was  like  a 
second  marriage — she  shared  even  more  of 
his  life  at  the  moment  of  his  death — and  it 
makes  her  far  more  appeaUng. 

How  D.C.  marshals  were  called  on  to  guard 
Robert  Kennedy  in  the  tense  aftermath  of 
the  assassination — and  all  ninety  marshals 
volunteered.  How  New  York  policemen  paid 
their  own  way  to  Washington  to  help  out 
local  ofllcers  on  the  hectic  day  of  tbe  funeral. 


How  Secret  Service  agent  Clint  Hill  kept  Mrs. 
Kennedy  from  falling  off  the  car,  and  Rufua 
Youngblood  threw  himself  over  Lyndon 
Johnson,  in  the  path  (as  he  supposed)  of 
■praying  bullets. 

How  Johnson's  first  act  as  a  ruler  was  to 
obey.  Youngblood  whispered  over  Ixim, 
"When  we  get  to  where  we're  going,  you  and 
me  are  going  to  move  right  off  and  not  tie  In 
with  the  other  people."  The  new  President's 
response  was  "OK.,  partner." 

How  Patrick  Moynihan  took  the  news  of 
Kennedy's  death:  "I  don't  think  there's  any 
point  m  being  Irish  If  you  don't  know  that 
the  world  Is  going  to  break  your  heart  even- 
tually. I  guess  we  thought  we  had  a  little 
more  time.  So  did  be." 

How  the  Kennedys,  who  are  good  at  win- 
ning but  had  been  hurt  where  they  were  most 
wound -able  (in  the  family),  became  even 
better  at  losing.  John  F.  Kennedy's  funeral 
day  was  John  Jr.'s  third  birthday — and  the 
Clan  gathered  that  night  to  give  the  boy  a 
cake-and-lce  cream  party. 

How  that  same  John  Jr.  gave  a  brisk  mili- 
tary salute  to  his  father's  coffin. 

But  these  episodes  are  submerged,  here, 
by  a  lachrymose  inclusiveness  that  dims 
their  outline.  This  raises  a  real  doubt  about 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Manchester's  caring. 
Everything  Is  soaked  in  pseudo  drama,  sug- 
gesting that  he  does  not  trust  the  real  drama 
of  the  central  facts  to  carry  their  weight.  If 
he  understood  the  tragic  nature  of  his  mate- 
rial would  he  call  Oswald's  rifle  fire  "a  barba- 
rous obbllgato"?  Would  he  stop,  in  what  he 
takes  to  be  a  heart-rending  confrontation,  to 
get  cute  with  us  this  way? — "(Ken  O'Donnell] 
uttered  a  swart  oath  recommending  mono- 
genesis."  Things  eloquent  in  themselves  he 
cheapens  with  a  gaudy  parade  of  his  own 
rhetoric — as  when  he  clucks  and  coos  over 
the  fact  that  John  Jr.'s  salute  had,  for  Its 
underpinnings,  "his  knees  dimpled  and  his 
blunt  red  shoes  side  by  side." 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  story  is  Im- 
portant unless  he  is,  every  minute,  scretun- 
Ing  and  gesticulating  Its  lmp>ortance  at  us. 
In  his  frenetic  style  everyone  "darts"  (or, 
even  worse,  "dartles")  or  "prances"  cw 
"lunges."  A  man  does  not  grow  tense — he 
"gathers  his  million  muscles."  And — sure 
sign  of  the  high  school  editor  aiming  at 
sprightliness —  people  never  say  things  when 
they  can  cry  them:  though  Kennedy,  for  in- 
stance, is  at  one  point  standing  in  his  sleepy 
wife's  bedroom,  "  'Gosh,  look  at  the  crowd!" 
the  President  cried,  peering  down."  (Almost 
everyone  else  swears  In  this  book,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keimedy  say  "Gosh!")  Apocalypse 
Is  on  every  page.  Cappella  obligingly  rises  over 
Boston  on  November  22,  and  shadows  are  for- 
ever being  cast  In  all  directions  (even  some 
invisible  shadows) :  "Warp  and  woof,  the  pat- 
tern of  fate,  cast  invisible  shadows."  Mrs. 
Kennedy  Is  to  "give  the  country  a  finer  final 
last  memory  of  her  husband"  in  tbe  funeral. 
Finer  than  what  tbe  context  does  not  tell 
us — nor  does  it  tell  us  how  a  final  last  mem- 
ory differs  from  a  final  one  or  a  last  one. 
This  Is  Just  the  kind  of  dance  he  shuffles  Into 
when  he  wants  to  impress  us. 

Every  twitch  or  stifled  cry  of  those  harsh 
days,  all  the  odd  behavior,  is  collected  in  a 
wormy  mass.  The  author  tries  to  get  inside 
every  shattered  nerve  system,  to  Join  his 
voice  to  every  shriek.  He  Is  with  the  Secret 
Service,  tislng  their  code  (in  which  Kennedy 
is  "Lancer").  He  is  inside  one  circle  calUng 
Mrs.  Johnson  "Bird"  (which  causes  un- 
pleasant echoes  when,  later  on.  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Bird  is  referred  to  over  and  over  by 
his  last  name) .  Then  he  la  in  another  circle 
referring  to  General  Godfrey  McHugh  as 
"God."  He  uses  Dallas  language — the  scorn- 
ful word  "libs" — when  he  Is  in  Dallas.  He 
has  a  compulsive  Inslderism  as  he  traces  the 
pathology  of  this  nationwide  grief:  "For 
tliree  days  men  were  to  be  transparent.  Dur- 
ing that  week,  which  they  would  afterward 
seal  oS  in  the  attic  of  their  minds,  they  were 


artless,  wholeaouled  and,  for  once  imaahamed 
of  emotional  display."  Manchester  crawls  up 
into  those  thousand  mental  attics  and  tIo- 
lates  a  thousand  privacies,  morbidly  collect- 
ing pain — not  Kennedy's  pain,  not  even  that 
Of  the  individuals,  but  the  widespread  pain 
that  focuses  finally— where?  A  terrible 
suspicion  grows  as  one  turns  the  pages. 

He  has  a  taste  for  attics.  He  ends  this 
book  in  one,  staring  at  Mrs.  Kennedy's  blood- 
caked  dress.  He  ended  his  first  book  about 
Kennedy  (portrait  of  a  President,  1962)  in 
another  closet,  llturglcally  fingering  Ken- 
nedy's war  uniform.  In  other  ways,  too.  Death 
of  a  President  cannibalizes  Portrait  of  a 
President.  That  early  book  looks  harmless 
enough — gossipy  and  worshipful.  It  told  us 
what  Scotch  the  President  liked  (Ballan- 
tlne),  what  cocktaU  (daiqiUrls),  what  cigars 
and  tailors  and  movies  (he  saw  Casablanca 
four  times) ;  what  nicknames  he  was  given 
by  his  brother  ("Johnny")  his  wife 
("Bunny"),  bis  crewman  ("Shafty").  We 
were  told  that  Mrs.  Banned y  preferred  pink 
and  that  she  was  a  connoisseur  who  made 
Presidents  Trtiman  and  Elsenhower  "look 
like  Hottentots,  if  not  outright  clods."  Yet 
Manchester,  a  Journalist  who  regularly  re- 
fers to  himself  (as  well  as  to  Kennedy)  as 
"a  scholar,"  thought  he  must  "document" 
that  bundle  of  fluff  by  "depositing  my  files 
in  tbe  Olln  Library,  Wesleyan  University, 
Mlddletown,  Connecticut"  (scholars  always 
give  complete  citations) .  Now  we  know  what 
those  pretensions  signified — but  the  Ken- 
nedys bad  every  reason  to  think  they  were 
merely  getttng  a  literate  Maude  Shaw  when 
they  called  Manchester  in. 

The  links  between  Portrait  and  Death  are 
now  clear.  In  the  former  we  were  told,  in 
various  places,  that  Kennedy's  "key  is  stlU 
C  major,"  that  he  had  "the  profile  of  a 
Lindbergh,"  that  his  critics  wanted  "a  leader 
who  wUl  give  the  world  a  kick  In  the  old 
kazzazza."  Five  years  later,  in  Death,  we  are 
told  that  Kennedy's  "key  had  always  been 
C  major,"  and  "his  Lindbergh  profile  was 
still  lean,"  that  Dallas  was  angry  because 
"Kennedy  refused  to  give  the  wcvld  a  kick 
In  tbe  old  kazzazsa."  We  get  the  same  sto- 
ries— bow  young  Senator  Kennedy  charm- 
ingly grumbled  to  a  reporter  named  Bouvler 
that  Senate  pages  looked  older  than  he  did. 
Here  is  Portrait  (p.  95)  : 

"Blaming  the  President  is  an  American 
custom  almost  as  old  as  biindling.  He  Is,  after 
all,  the  biggest  target  in  the  land,  and  the 
formation  of  every  Presidential  cult  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  congealment  of  an  anti-cult. 
'Remember,'  Woodrow  Wilson  warned  his 
daughter  when  his  first  Administration  was 
sailing  along  smoothly,  'the  pack  is  always 
waiting  to  tear  one  to  pieces.'  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  portrayed  as  an  adulterer,  Lincoln  as 
a  baboon,  Harry  Truman  as  a  haberdasher. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  'Mad  Tom,'  and  even 
Washington  was  scarred.  'I  am  accused  of 
being  tbe  enemy  of  America,  and  subject  to 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  country,'  he  wrote 
Mad  Tom,  'and  every  act  of  my  Administra- 
tion is  tortured,  in  such  exaggerated  and 
indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied 
to  Nero,  to  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to 
a  common  pickpocket.' " 

And  there  is  Death,  too  (p.  46) — the  whole 
passage,  word  for  word,  the  serpent  swallow- 
ing Its  taU. 

Manchester  closes  his  circle  with  flnaUty 
In  the  Look  defense  of  himself  which  de- 
scribes his  agony.  His.  That  is  the  key.  He 
spent  years,  he  tells  us,  pooled  in  blood — 
not  Kennedy's  but  his:  "I  was  gripping  my 
Esterbrook  so  hard  that  my  thumb  began 
to  bleed  under  the  nail.  It  became  Infected 
and  had  to  be  lanced  three  times."  If  you 
have  any  doubt  that  the  lancing  in  this 
passage  is  meant  as  an  appropriation  of 
Lancer's  wounds,  turn  back  a  little  in  the 
Look  piece  to  this  horrible  pun:  Manchester 
describes  his  emotional  reaction  to  the  news 
of   Kennedy's   death   as    "lancinating."   Ap- 
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proiwlatlozi — ^Mra.  Kennedy's  memories  be- 
come hit.  He  la  not  Inxlde  »U  tba  eeparate 
drelea,  using  tbelr  Jargon  and  nicknames. 
ITiey  are  inside  his  system,  they  are  ganglia 
In  that  natlcxiwlde  nwrous  web  that  centers 
finally  In  WUllam  Mancbeatflr,  the  one  com- 
plete mourner.  No  Maude  Shaw  here.  The 
onanistlc  moumlulneaa  stlra  a  dUTerent  mem- 
ory— ^tbe  egoUatle  tearfulness  ot  all  those 
haU-read  copies  of  The  Prairie  Tears  and 
The  War  Tears  that  clutter  up  our  attics 
(where,  no  doubt,  Manchester  stumbled  on 
them)  and  library  ahelTea.  The  final  cruel 
irony,  the  capping  parallel  with  Lincoln — 
not  only  assassinated,  but  sandburgedl 

Manchester  has  grown  to  like  the  taste  of 
his  own  tears — his  own  lanclnatlons  over 
Lancer,  his  fulmlnatlons  over  Dallas,  his 
■pitting  hatred  tor  the  haters.  Among  the 
lattor  he  includes  Jack  Ruby  (who  becomes, 
in  this  book's  Jig-style,  "the  hom-rlmmed 
humbug").  Manchester  tells  us  that  Ruby 
did  not  really  oare  about  the  President  (only 
Manchester  really  cares) :  the  humbug  does 
not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the 
hero — which  was  precisely  Ruby's  attitude 
toward  Oswald.  Indeed,  Manchester  has  more 
In  common  with  Ruby  than  be  realizes.  He 
writes  at  Oswald:  "Noticing  him,  and  even 
printing  his  name  in  history  books,  therefore 
seetns  obscene.  It  is  an  outrage.  He  is  an 
outrage.  We  want  him  Out."  So  did  Ruby. 
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WIRETAPPINQ  AND 
EAVESDROPPINa 

Mr.  LONO  of  \fissourl.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  fine  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Ring  Around  Our  Rights." 
written  by  a  student,  and  published  in 
the  April  7,  1967.  issue  of  the  Fordham 
University  school  paper,  Curved  Horn. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Admlnlstra- 
ttve  Practice  and  Procedure  has  been 
actively  studying  the  problems  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ring  Aroukd  Oct  Rights 
(By  Keith  RoUand) 

A  class  debate  on  the  controversial  topic 
of  wiretapping  recently  took  place  In  Politics 
82  between  Mulry  Council  of  Debate  mem- 
bers, Charles  Noto  and  myself.  The  essen- 
tial arguments  for  the  position  which  main- 
tains that  wiretapping  la  a  violation  of 
American  rights  are  presented  below. 

I  believe  that  wiretapping  and  other  forms 
of  electronic  eavesdropping  are  encroach- 
ments on  the  citizen's  right  to  privacy, 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  Amend- 
ment IV  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not 
be  violated."  Wiretapping  represents  irrep- 
arable injury  to  both  Individual  freedom 
and  security. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  totali- 
tarian Communist  governments  which  we 
deplore  so  strongly  deprive  the  citizen  of  his 
privacy  by  observing  his  movements,  words 
and  thoughts.  Yet,  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
wiretapping  leads  us. 

We  are  stimned  by  the  omnipresent  tele- 
vision and  "Big  Brother"  eye  in  1S84.  But 
we  consider  condoning  the  grave  invasion 
of  wiretapping  to  privacy.  There  would  be 
few  limits  to  this  invasion  If  wiretapping  Is 
legalized.  In  1954.  the  Supreme  Court  heard 
the  Irvine-Callfomla  case,  in  which  it  was 
revealed  that  California  police  had  even  put 
a  microphone  in  a  couple's  bedroom. 


WHO     WncTAPST 

Many  defenders  of  wiretapping  have  an 
illusion  that  wlretapptng  is  done  only  by 
the  government.  However,  corporations  have 
been  found  to  monitor  suspected  executives' 
phone  calls,  and  wlretep  in  various  other 
situations.  Private  investigating  agencies 
have  installed  extensive  snooping  devices  to 
obtain  evidence  for  divorces.  A  great  many 
private  groups  wiretap  today,  without  any 
aort  of  permission.  Wiretapping  Is  clearly 
growing. 

BOW   SOPHISnCATSD  IS  WIBETAPPIKO  TODAY? 

Wiretapping  devices — advertised  openly 
across  the  country — havie  reached  a  fantastic 
level  of  sophistication.  Microphones  can  pick 
up  normal  conversations  blocks  away  from 
the  place  where  the  devices  are  Installed. 
There  are  recording  devices  "activated  by  a 
telephone  ring  that  can  continue  to  record 
even  after  the  telephone  Is  hung  up."  (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  March  7,  1965).  Micro- 
phones can  be  hidden  almost  anywhere — In 
tie  clasps,  cigarette  lighters,  purses,  and  even 
in  the  olive  of  a  martini  I  Usually,  they  are 
undetectable. 

Is  wiretapping  actually  used  in  the  very 
limited  cases  that  its  proponents  claim  it 
is? 

A  conunon  illusion  Is  that  governmental 
wiretapping  is  allowed  In  a  very  restricted 
number  of  cases.  Senator  Edward  Long  (D.- 
Mo.) ,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
stated  In  Congressional  hearings  on  March 
28,  1966,  that:  "During  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  we  have  been  constantly  amazed 
at  the  extremes  to  which  several  of  our  gov- 
ernmental agencies  rescrt  in  their  quest  to 
obtain  information."  Apparently,  bis  sus- 
picions are  well-warranted.  On  May  5.  1966. 
he  revealed  that  Federal  agencies  have  used 
elaborate  means  to  bug  "such  vicious  crimi- 
nals as  Kansas  City  school  teachers  and  Long 
Island  vitamin  manufacturers."  Such  an  un- 
likely suspect  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration was  found  to  use  recording  devices 
when  inspecting  pharmaceutical  plants. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  given  no 
evidence  of  being  selective  about  who  should 
be  tapped.  As  Emanuel  Celler  has  said,  "If 
you  have  a  method  which  is  so  easy  ...  I 
cannot  conceive  how  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  police  wouldn't  avail  themselves 
of  that  very  facile  method  of  detecting 
crime." 

Is  it  true  that  wiretapping  Is  Just  as  much 
an  Infringement  on  privacy  as  the  search 
warrant? 

Wiretapping  is  a  much  greater  Infringe- 
ment on  privacy  than  the  search  warrant. 
There  Is  usuaUy  no  opportunity  to  review 
court  orders  for  wiretapping  to  determine  if 
they  are  Justified  and  the  defendent  does 
not  usually  know  that  a  tap  was  actually 
used.  Also,  wiretapping  can  provide  clues 
which  lead  to  valuable  evidence  used  against 
the  defendant.  Often,  evidence  derived  from 
wiretapping  la  used  against  defendants  with- 
out the  explicit  statement  that  the  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  a  wiretap,  wiretap- 
ping yielding  no  evidence  Is  usuaUy  not 
acknowledged  In  court. 

IS    WIKETAPFim:    LEGAL? 

In  1934,  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Act 
became  law.  Paragraph  606  prohibited  Inter- 
ception of  any  communication  an--  divul- 
gence  of  such  communication,  subsequently 
applied  to  Intrastate  communication.  How- 
ever, many  statutes  have  been  passed  au- 
thorizing law  enforcement  agencies  to  wire- 
tap in  certain  circumstances.  Those  circum- 
stances have  usually  entailed  vice  and  book- 
making  suspects  rather  than  those  endanger- 
ing national  security. 

HOW   DO    POLICE    GET   PEKJCtSSION   TO   WlRETAPT 

Police  usually  obtain  a  court  order  which 
allows  them  to  wiretap.  One  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  court  order  Is  to  engage  In  "sampling 


tapping";  an  order  is  given  If  the  preliminary 
tap  yields  useful  information.  The  orders 
come  from  local  courts,  however,  and  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  "the  record  is  full  of 
abuses  of  the  right  to  wiretap  by  state  and 
local  officials."  "State  Judges  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  too  heavily,  especially  in  areas 
where  the  rights  of  unpopular  minorities  or 
unpopular  individuals  are  concerned."  ("The 
Wiretapping  Problem  Today,"  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union) . 

Stated  another  ACLU  report,  "Law  en- 
forcement officers  have  had  no  difficulty  ob- 
taining a  court  order  when  they  wanted  it." 
Judges  who  are  "tough"  are  Just  bypassed. 
Thus,  police  can  often  too  easily  obtain  a 
court  order  to  wiretap. 

IS    WIRETAPPING   ESSENTIAL   FOR   EITICIENT    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  7 

I  most  emphatically  endorse  those  pro- 
posed measures  which  would  strengthen  the 
ability  of  law  enforcement  officials  to  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  apprehend  and 
prosecute  criminals.  But  I  think  that  the 
answer  to  the  rising  crime  rates  is  to  develop 
more  thorough,  sophisticated  measures  which 
are  within  the  binds  of  the  law.  As  Felix 
Frankfurter  said  in  a  1962  opinion,  "legal 
sanction  to  such  'dirty  business'  .  .  .  makes 
for  lazy  and  not  alert  law  enforcement." 

Law  enforcement  officials  have  not  proven 
that  wiretapping  Is  indispensable  to  Internal 
security  and  apprehension  of  criminals.  The 
need  for  wiretapping  does  not  seem  to  out- 
welght  the  danger  to  personal  liberty.  As 
Senator  Edward  Long  stated  Feb.  26,  1965, 
"If  laws  are  not  enacted  soon,  and  If  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  those  laws  are  not 
stiff,  we  stand  to  lose  competely  our  right  of 
privacy." 

HAVE    ANT    LAWS    BEEN    PROPOSED    RECENTLT    TO 
RESTRICT    WIRETAPPING? 

A  proposed  "Right  to  Privacy  Act"  was  In- 
troduced In  Congress  this  past  February;  If 
enacted.  It  would  prohibit  the  Interception 
of  any  wire  communication  using  such  facil- 
ities. It  Is  strongly  supported  by  civil  liber- 
tarian groups,  and  in  particular  by  Senator 
Edward  Long,  whose  recently-published  book. 
The  Intruders:  the  Invasion  of  Privacy  by 
Government  and  Industry,  has  helped  to 
mobilize  sentiment  against  the  menace  of 
wiretapping.  In  this  informative  book,  Mr. 
Long  urges:  limited  "third-party"  wiretap- 
ping by  the  Oovernment  in  cases  of  Im- 
portant natural  security  cases  (the  evidence 
from  which  cannot  be  used  in  court);  re- 
quiring one  party  to  agree  to  the  tapped 
conversation  In  Federal  and  state  wiretap- 
ping; and  establishing  a  similar  require- 
ment that  one  party  acquiesce  to  the  taped 
conversation  when  the  tapping  is  done  by 
law-enforcement  officials. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  danger  from 
wiretapping  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  this  country  is  so  great,  and  the  case  for 
wiretapping  so  weak,  that  wiretapping  Is  a 
gross,  unjustifiable  violation  of  American 
rights. 
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REUNIFICA-nON  OP  OKINAWA  WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  the  timely  and  excellent 
article  about  the  changing  attitude  on 
American  administration  in  Okinawa, 
written  by  Robert  Trumbull,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  7, 
1967. 

The  cry  "Reversion  Now"  has  been  a 
critical  political  issue  in  Okinawa  for 
some  time.  But  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull believes,  is  changing.  Seemingly, 
many  persons  now  favor  a  gradual  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

In  the  light  of  current  congressional 


consideration  of  Price  Act  amendments 
on  the  economic  and  social  development 
aid  to  Okinawa,  this  new  development  Is 
to  be  noted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Trumbull's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1967] 
Okinawans  SHiTTiNa  ArrrruuE  on  RtrLE  bt 

THE  United  States — Many   Now  Favor   a 

Gradual     Reunipication     Wtth     Japan — 

EcoNOMT  Is  a  Factor 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Naha.  Okinawa,  June  6. — Sentiment  here 
appears  to  have  swung  over  to  a  "gradual" 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  civil  Jurisdic- 
tion Instead  of  the  immediate  reversion 
nidely  demanded  in  the  past. 

Oklnawan  leaders  interviewed  here  and  on 
other  islands  of  the  Ryukyus  chain  say  that 
the  new  trend  has  emerged  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  turmoil  on  the  Asian  mainland  and 
partly  out  of  local  considerations  of  admin- 
istration and  finance. 

These  sources  declared  that  there  had  been 
a  new  appreciation  recently,  both  here  and  in 
Tokyo,  of  the  vital  role  played  by  this  billion- 
dollar  United  States  military  base  complex 
In  protecting  the  security  of  Japan. 

"What  we  want  Is  not  immediate  reversion 
to  Japan,  but  a  timetable  for  a  gradual  trans- 
fer." said  a  businessman  in  sleepy  Ishlgakl,  a 
provincial  center  at  the  humid  southern 
end  Of  the  archipelago  300  miles  from  Naha, 
the  capital. 

A  sugar  grower  on  Mlnaml  Daito,  a  lonely 
little  Island  some  200  miles  east  of  the  main 
group,  called  attention  to  the  painstaking 
financial  adjtistments  for  a  smooth  change- 
over from  an  American  dollar  economy  to  the 
use  of  Japanese  yen. 

AMERICAN  MILTTART  VIEW 

The  American  military  viewpoint  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  general,  who  said  the  timetable 
for  reversion  depended  on  "Peking,  Hanoi 
and  Pyongyang"  rather  than  on  "Washing- 
ton, Tokyo  or  Naha." 

The  transfer  of  control  of  the  Islands  back 
to  Japan  has  long  been  accepted  by  Wash- 
ington as  an  eventual  goal  of  American 
policy  in  the  Western  Pacific.  However,  many 
Okinawans  and  Japanese  are  now  taking  a 
position  favoring  a  gradual  transition,  which 
American  military  officials  had  long  urged. 

"I  think  complete  reversion  to  Japan  will 
take  a  long  time,"  Selho  Matsuoka,  the  69- 
year-old  Chief  Executive  of  the  Government 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  declared  In  an  Inter- 
view here  last  week. 

"Agitation  has  been  replaced  by  a  healthy 
dialogue  with  the  public  on  what  reversion 
means,"  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyus,  Lieut.  Gen.  Ferdinand 
T.  Unger,  said  In  an  Interview  at  his  office 
at  Port  Buckner,  the  Unltet*.  States  Army 
headquarters  on  a  fenced  and  guarded  hill- 
top north  of  the  crowded  capital. 

General  Unger  and  Mr.  Matsuoka  are  the 
two  highest-ranking  spokesmen  on  the  Island 
for  the  viewpoints  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  the  delicate  territorial  question. 

Mr.  Matsuoka,  a  self-made  utilities  mag- 
net who  worked  his  way  through  college  In 
the  United  States  as  a  houseboy,  was  chosen 
by  an  elected  legislature  to  head  an  Island 
government  that  functions  under  American 
overseers. 

General  Unger,  a  63-year-old  artillery  man 
from  Pittsburgh  is  the  supreme  military  and 
civil  authority — a  kind  of  American  viceroy 
In  these  greenclad  limestone  Islands  that 
separate  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  East 
China  Sea. 

The  general  said  he  had  been  pleased  to 
find  on  hU  arrival  last  November  that  he  bad 


not  come  into  the  completely  hostile  situa- 
tion that  had  sometimes  been  pictured.  He 
said  he  had  chosen  the  advancement  of  Okl- 
nlawan  relations  with  Japan,  as  well  as  with 
the  United  States,  as  the  keynote  of  his 
tenure. 

"In  the  Interim,  before  reversion,  we  must 
empb£islze  Increased  productivity  to  ease  the 
economic  shock  of  the  eventual  American 
withdrawal,"  he  said  with  reference  to  the 
Injection  of  $240-mimon,  by  the  United 
States  Into  the  Island's  economy  last  year. 

WOULD    RESCIND    LAWS 

To  help  the  Okinawans  prepare  on  another 
front,  he  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  29  laws  en- 
acted by  the  American  administration  that 
he  will  rescind  when  the  local  government 
produces  substitute  legislation  more  In  keep- 
ing wtth  Japanese  practices. 

Partly  because  of  construction  connected 
with  stockpiling  for  war  operations  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Ryukyuan  economy  registered  an 
11.5  per  cent  gain  last  year  and  unemploy- 
ment has  virtually  vanished,  according  to 
Oklnawan  official  statements. 

The  growing  prosperity  Is  said  to  have 
muted  sniping  at  the  Americans  by  an  In- 
tellectual leftist  element.  However,  the  left- 
wing  drive  for  reversion  to  Japan  has  been 
set  back  by  unexpected  reservations  uncov- 
ered in  a  siirvey  of  Oklnawan  opinion  by  a 
team  of  sociologists  and  psychologists  from 
Tokyo  University  a  few  months  ago. 

In  a  sampling  of  1.600  Islanders  In  various 
areas  of  the  archipelago,  the  Tokyo  research- 
ers found  that  88  per  cent  were  for  reversion. 
But  47  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  those 
In  favor  of  change,  advocated  a  "gradual  re- 
turn" to  Japanese  rule  In  order  to  minimize 
the  economic  and  other  dislocations  expected 
In  the  transfer. 

"This  Indicates  that  the  Oklnawan  socie- 
ty is  more  realistic  than  it  appears  on  the 
surface,"  a  report  on  the  survey  said. 

ECONOMIC    GAIN    NOTED 

While  56.2  per  cent  of  those  polled  said 
that  the  American  administration  of  Japa- 
nese territory  was  impermissible."  a  slight- 
ly larger  number— 56.7  per  cent^felt  that 
the  American  regime  had  been  "of  consid- 
erable help  economically"  in  this  tradition- 
ally poor  area  of  Prewar  Japan. 

Asked  how  they  thought  the  Okinawans 
would  have  fared  if  they  had  remained  under 
Japanese  rule  after  World  War  n,  the  41  per 
cent  answered  "worse  off." 

"Okinawans  have  never  forgotten  that  the 
Japanese  treated  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens before  the  war,"  an  educated  young 
Oklnawan  told  an  American  in  a  discussion 
of  the  survey. 

Okinawa  was  captured  by  American  forces 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  the 
war.  The  Ryukyus  were  left  under  United 
States  Jurisdiction  by  the  1962  peace  treaty, 
with  the  promise  of  eventual  return  to  Jap- 
anese rule. 

Leaders  of  the  Japanese-speaking  native 
population,  numbering  nearly  a  million,  have 
campaigned  continuously  for  reversion  to 
Japanese  rule.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  population  is  concentrated  on  Okinawa, 
the  largest  Island. 

"The  possible  formulas  for  reversion  are 
complete  restoration,  partial  return  and  the 
reestablishing  of  Japanese  Jurisdiction  in 
functional  fields,  such  as  education,"  Blr. 
Matsuoka  said  In  fluent  English  last  week,  to 
an  American  visitor. 

DISAGREEMENTS    ON   FLANS 

"There  is  disagreement  among  Okinawans 
and  Japanese  on  the  feasibility  of  partial  and 
functional  reversion,"  he  said,  "but  only  the 
Americans  oi^ose  complete  reversion,"  be  de- 
clared. 

All  but  the  extreme  leftists  among  Okl- 
nawan poUtlclans  have  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  the  American  military  bases,  with 


their  presumed  nuclear  arsenal,  should  the 
islands  be  returned  to  Japan. 

However,  the  Americans  are  wary  of  losing 
freedom  of  movement  If  they  give  up  clvU 
Jurisdiction.  And  Premlw  Elsaku  Sato  and 
Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlkl,  on  the  Japa- 
nese side,  have  expressed  uneasiness  over  the 
unwelcome  alternatives  of  either  having  an 
American  nuclear  base  in  part  of  Japan  or 
of  dispensing  with  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent  here,  should  Okinawa  revert. 

"Mr.  Sato  has  said  that  It  will  be  all  right 
for  the  United  States  to  puU  out  of  Okinawa 
If  Japan  can  replace  the  American  bases  with 
sufficient  Japanese  military  power  to  protect 
the  country,"  Mr.  Matsuoka  said.  "ThU  Is  a 
smart  move,  for  it  puts  the  burden  on  the 
leftist  opponents  of  Japanese  armament." 


TED  YATES 


Mr.  SYMlNaTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  a  brave  man  died,  and  we  who 
cherish  the  truth  about  the  current  un- 
rest in  this  world  as  the  best  platform 
from  which  to  form  opinion  deeply  regret 
his  passing. 

Able,  energetic,  wise  beyond  his  years 
but  gay  of  heart,  above  all  Ted  Yates  had 
a  passionate  desire  to  bring  the  truth  to 
his  listeners  and  viewers,  and  was  willing 
constantly  to  risk  his  life  to  that  end. 

Ted  was  bom  in  Sheridan,  Wyo..  in 
1930.  He  spent  1  year  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  then  broke  his  back  while  par- 
ticipating In  a  rodeo.  Leaving  school  he 
went  into  the  radio,  news,  and  television 
business — winning  Emmy  and  Peabody 
awards  for  his  work  as  producer  of  the 
"Mike  Wall£K;e  Tonight  Show."  "David 
Brinkley  Journal."  and  the  NBC  hour 
documentary  series. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  on  a  little 
Island  off  Okinawa  called  le-jlma,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  dedicating  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle,  placed 
at  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  by  a 
sniper  near  the  end  of  World  War  n;  and 
last  year,  by  helicopter,  I  revisited  his 
grave  out  there  in  the  Pacific  to  once 
more  pay  my  resjiects  to  that  immortal 
newspaperman. 

Ted  Yates  was  of  the  same  mold.  In  a 
letter  I  received  from  Jordan,  several 
days  after  his  death  was  armoimced.  and 
probably  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  he 
closed  with  typical  modesty : 

Remember,  these  are  views  from  the  fox 
hole,  so  to  speak.  My  perspective  is  very  nar- 
row and  I  only  pass  it  on  for  what  it's  worth. 

Of  the  many  great  Journalists — and  I 
would  describe  the  work  of  Yates  as  tele- 
vision journalism,  not  Just  news — there 
are  a  few  who  rise  above  the  rest  in  that 
kind  of  integrity  and  commitment  that 
defies  peril.  So  it  was.  I  think,  in  the 
Ernie  Pyle  tradition  that  he  gave  his  life. 

They  being  about  the  same  age.  it  was 
through  my  son  Jim  that  I  first  met  him, 
and  I  would  close  these  brief  remarks 
about  a  great  American  who  has  left  us 
by  quoting  from  a  letter  frcHn  my  son: 

Some  would  say  Ted  courted  danger.  He 
didn't  court  danger.  He  courted  truth  which 
can  be  dangerous  as  he  well  knew.  He  knew, 
too,  that  to  seek  leas  would  prove  more 
dangerous  in  the  long  run  for  a  nation. 

Ted  served  as  a  Marine  Ueutenant  In 
Korea.  But  he  fell  yesterday  in  a  line  of  duty 
no  less  essential  to  the  national  welfare. 
National  Judgments  must  be  made  on  facts, 
and  Ted  was  always  ready  to  meet  facts  more 
than  halfway.  He  w&nted  them  alive  before 
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they  oould  recede  Into  lilstory.  and  be  wanted 
to  share  them. 

Imprlooned  In  the  Congo,  nearly  bayoneted 
In  Indonesia,  perilously  exposed  saving  a 
friend's  life  In  Santo  Domingo  and  VaXet  In 
helicopter  forays  over  enemy-held  Jungle  In 
Vietnam,  the  sxirprlse  la  not  that  he  should 
be  hit  by  flying  metal,  but  that  any  shot  or 
shell  could  briefly  checlc,  much  less  end,  his 
happy  vitality.  It  may  have  done  so,  but  hla 
vivid  spirit  wlU  surely  Illuminate  the  way 
for  his  three  yoimg  sons,  as  It  does  for  his 
friends,  who  Join  with  his  widow,  Mary,  in 
a  great  grief. 
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"WHERE  THE  MIND  IS  FREE"— COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  BY  DR 
PURNENDU  KUMAR  BANERJEE, 
MINISTER,  EMBASSY  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Whlt- 
nmn  College,  In  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  was 
very  fortunate  tills  year  to  have  as  Its 
commencement  speaker  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Min- 
ister of  the  Embassy  of  India.  Entitled 
"Where  the  Mind  Is  Free,"  Dr.  Banerjee's 
address  states  the  case  for  Individual  lib- 
erty and  for  free  inquiry  and  discussion 
as  the  keystone  of  democracy  and  the 
best  hope  for  constructive  change. 

On  this  occasion.  Whitman  College 
awarded  Dr.  Banerjee  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  literature  In  these 
words: 

Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  teacher,  au- 
th43r,  and  distinguished  representative  of 
your  country  to  other  nations,  exponent  of 
IntematloiULl  understanding  and  bearer  of 
good  to  m&ny  races  and  peoples,  who  baa 
generously  shared  your  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge for  the  betterment  of  mankind  •   •   *. 

I  believe  that  this  timely  and  stimu- 
lating commenconent  address  wUl  be  of 
great  interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHxis  TBx  MmD  Is  Fnx 

(Commencement  address  by  Hon.  Dr.  Pur- 
nendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Minister.  Embassy 
of  India,  at  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla 
Wash..  June  4,  1967) 

1  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  liavlng  hon- 
ored  my  country  by  Inviting  me  to  give  the 
Ccwnmencement  Address  to  the  1967  Gradu- 
ates of  Whitman  College  this  afternoon.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  have  received  this  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  literature  which 
tnakes  me  a  member  of  your  academic  com- 
munity. 

Those  of  us  m  the  non-Western  world 
know  Whitman  CoUege  as  the  alma  mater 
of  many  of  the  Ulustrlous  Americans  who 
have  contributed  richly  to  creative  activities 
In  this  country  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  such 
distinguished  former  graduates  of  this  great 
Institution — Dr.  Walter  H.  Brattaln.  recipi- 
ent of  the  Nobel  Prize  In  Physics  and  a  man 
of  outstanding  stat\ire  In  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  a 
great  champion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  sci- 
entific humanism. 

It  Is  my  submission  that  the  future  of 
civilization,  as  It  was  in  the  past,  resU  on 
the  freedom  of  mind.  The  history  of  man  has 
always  been  a  struggle.  In  a  sense,  between 
ever-expanding  authority  and  the  diminish- 
ing status  of  the  individual.  Throughout 
history,  the  Indlvldiial — ^hia  mind — ^ha:.  re- 
sisted the  restrictions  Imposed  by  society. 
Every  social  order  seeks  conformity.  Non- 
conformists are  sometimes  ostracized  and 
sometimes  punished  by  society.  Buddha,  Soc- 


rates. Christ.  Lincoln  and  Gandhi  were  aU 
non-conformists.  It  is  because  of  their  con- 
viction to  dissent  and  their  courage  to  dis- 
agree with  existing  views  and  to  suffer  for 
it  that  we  have  today  a  better  world  in  which 
to  live.  It  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so 
because  their  minds  were  not  shackled  by 
cliches  and  dogma  nor  were  they  paralyzed 
by  prejudices  and  fear. 

Today  man  has  in  his  mortal  hands  the 
means  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  have  scaled  th»  walls  of  sovereignty. 
We  have  the  means  to  flght  poverty  anywhere 
on  the  globe;  yet  we  are  In  a  world,  half  rich. 
half  poor.  Our  communications  are  almost 
perfect,  yet  we  understand  very  little  of  the 
complex  forces  that  envelope  our  lives.  We 
live  In  an  age  of  paradox  and  continuing 
crisis.  We  talk  of  peace  and  prepare  for  war. 
We  discuss  Internationalism  and  "One 
World"  and  yet  narrow  nationalism  governs 
owz  activities.  We  move  from  one  temporary 
expedient  to  another,  raiely  catching  up  with 
the  pace  of  events.  We  often  function  as  If  we 
are  slaves  of  events  rather  than  their  master. 
We  offer  habitual  obeisance  to  a  system  or- 
ganized by  the  society  and  seldom  pause  to 
think  why  we  do  It. 

PeUow  Graduates,  you  have  had  the  train- 
ing to  evaluate  the  system  and  discard  that 
part  which  Is  found  wanting.  The  growth  of 
modern  civilization  should  make  this  easier, 
but  the  situation  Is  exactly  the  opposite.  Our 
magnificent  achievements  have  lead  more  and 
more  to  the  centralization  of  authority  and 
power.  There  Is  a  continuous  encroachment 
on  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  To  an  ex- 
tent, this  Is  understandable  since  the  modern 
world  cannot  function  without  reasonably 
centralized  organization.  In  this  process, 
however,  unchecked  authority  corrodes  In- 
dividual freedom  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
almost  destroys  It.  The  groups  that  exercise 
power  on  behalf  of  the  State  tend  to  encour- 
age this.  Different  and  sometimes  hostile 
ideologies  also  encourage  accumulation  of 
power  In  the  State  or  In  a  group.  This  would 
ultimately  result  in  hunian  unhapplness  and 
decay  of  the  creative  mind  which  Is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  civilization. 

Very  often,  those  who  impose  conformity 
prc^Mund  the  theory  that  a  world  perspective 
necessitates  uniformity  in  civilization,  re- 
ligion and  even  Ideology.  Many  of  the  con- 
flicts In  the  past  can  b«  traced  to  this  fal- 
lacy. TTie  Crusaders,  who  fought  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  as  their  basis  the  supe- 
riority of  one  religion  over  the  other.  But 
even  co-rellglonlsts  have  fought  among 
themselves.  The  same  religious  affiliation 
did  not  bring  peace  to  the  peoples.  Eluro- 
peana,  it  ts  generally  held,  went  Into  Asia 
and  Africa  to  bring  them  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  The  "civilizing  mission"  was  the 
cause  of  many  wars  in  these  areas.  There  Is 
no  evidence  In  history  that  even  common 
civilization  prevents  war.  England,  Prance 
and  Germany,  who  share  western  civiliza- 
tion, have  fought  many  bloody  battles.  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  with  almost  Identical 
culture  have  fought  a  violent  w£ir.  Ideologi- 
cal conformity  has  not  brought  peace  either. 
The  battle  within  the  Communist  move- 
ment illustrates  this.  Not  only  Is  there  a 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict,  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
flict within  China  over  the  means  to  be 
adopted  and  the  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Chinese  revolution.  "The  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion" conducted  by  the  "Red  Guard"  move- 
ment Is  a  case  in  point.  The  teenage  students 
in  China,  who  lived  only  In  Mao  Tse-tung's 
China,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  schools 
to  propagate  and  uphold  the  precepts  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Those  who  disagree  with  them 
and  are  opposed  to  them,  including 
powerful  President  Liu  Chao-chl,  are  at- 
tacked as  revisionists  and  counter-revolu- 
tionaries. The  contestants  are  so  powerfiil 
and  the  tension  is  so  high  that  there  Is  some 
fear  about  the  continued  unity  of  China  as 
a  stable  political  entity. 

What  is  disturbing,  however.  Is  that  the 
disease  of  conformity  often  spreads  to  and 


Infects  democratic  societies.  We  find  evidence 
of  this  in  various  forms.  There  are  loyalty 
oaths,  restrictions  on  those  who  are  consid- 
ered subversives,  detention  without  trial.  All 
these  political  weapons  are  often  used  in 
legal  cloak  and  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. 

We  find  symptoms  of  the  malady  in  the 
mass  media  too.  Not  too  long  ago,  we  read 
the  phrase  "managed  news,"  or  the  ability 
of  a  government  to  let  the  people  know  what 
it  wants  them  to  know.  Denial  of  factual 
news  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  means  of  mak- 
ing his  own  assessment  and  often  he  comes 
to  the  wrong  conclusions.  Today  a  reporter 
should  be  able  to  reach  New  Delhi  in  20 
hours,  but  It  would  take  him  at  least  20 
months  to  gather  details  about  India's  com- 
plex social  and  political  conditions  and  to 
make  a  reasonable  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lems. Whereas  the  hurried  reporter  files  his 
stories  based  on  hasty  and  superficial  Judg- 
ments and  sometimes  preconceived  preju- 
dices, his  efforts  to  capsulize  them  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  his  busy  reader  result  In  gen- 
eralization or  over-simplification  of  his  ob- 
servations. Distortion  of  facts  or  trends  in 
pursuit  of  sensationalism  In  today's  Journal- 
ism Is  not  an  uncommon  factor.  The  reader 
is  left  to  make  his  assessment  from  these 
half-baked  reports. 

Not  only  should  we  have  access  to  facts 
to  assess,  but  also  the  freedom  to  express  our 
assessment.  At  any  given  point  in  history, 
we  always  have  two  forces — status  quo  and 
change — opposing  each  other.  This  normally 
takes  the  form  of  ideological  strife.  Any 
sympathizer  of  an  opposing  ideology  is  often 
considered  disloyal  to  his  community.  Some- 
times a  community,  gripped  with  the  fear 
or  fantasy  of  being  overthrown  by  an  ad- 
versary, sacrifices  its  own  Ideal  at  the  altar 
of  safety.  Suppression  Is  substituted  for 
persuasion,  security  for  freedom.  But  this  is 
the  negation  of  democracy  which  endeavors 
to  assure  freedom  of  mind. 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  prevent  the 
younger  generation  or  even  the  general  pub- 
lic from  reading  what  is  deemed  to  be  sub- 
versive literature.  Censorship  Is  an  old  weap- 
on but  still  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  and  Insensitive  admin- 
istrators. Despite  all  our  advancement  In 
communication  systems,  we  still  do  not  have 
a  clear  picture  of  the  recent  events  In  many 
parts  of  the  world.  When  we  deny  one  Indi- 
vidual the  right  to  read,  we  deny  him  the 
right  to  reject  It  as  unworthy  of  his  consid- 
eration. It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
best  publicity  a  publication  can  have  Is  when 
it  is  banned  or  proecrlbed.  After  all.  It  Is 
often  believed  that  unheard  melodies  are 
the  best.  But  that  need  not  be  so.  The  best 
way  to  scotch  or  squelch  an  idea  Is  perhaps 
to  allow  It  to  circulate  freely.  For  natural 
death  does  not  give  the  myth  of  martyrdom. 

A  free  mind  in  today's  world  has  another 
Important  role  to  play.  Most  of  us  are  affected 
by  our  environment  and  often  possess  limited 
mental  horizons.  Without  realizing  it,  we 
often  even  refuse  to  consider  a  new  or  novel 
idea  because  it  is  foreign  to  our  culture. 
Sometimes  we  tend  to  underestimate  the 
merit  of  a  new  Idea.  Very  often,  we  are  prone 
to  discard  It  without  examination.  Even  when 
we  examine  it,  oiur  prejudices  condition  our 
vision  and  blur  our  Judgment.  We  are  often 
intolerant  of  another's  point  of  view.  Our 
material  achievements  have  not  helped  us  to 
understand  eaoh  other.  This  is  Important  In 
the  nuclear  age.  We  are  in  a  dangerously 
transitory  stage.  It  was  fear  that  led  nations 
to  arm  themselves  for  protection.  The  balance 
of  fear  led  to  the  balance  of  power.  Since  this 
balance  has  been  restored  and  strengthened 
by  a  pressing  awareness  of  our  mutual  ca- 
pacity for  annihilation,  mankind  is  marching 
toward  an  unknown  new  order  where  it  Is 
capable  of  developing  a  society  baseii  on  new 
International  collaboration  and  respect.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  destroy  each  other,  the 
social  ethos  could  now  assist  in  discovering 


our  common  goals  and  common  ideals.  The 
super  powers  today  have  crossed  the  bridge 
ol  co-existence  to  move  toward  a  more  excit- 
ing socio-economic  order  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  co-evolution.  The  principle  of  co- 
existence has  saved  the  world  from  nuclear 
holocaust;  the  concept  of  co-evolutlon  now 
should  and  must  ensure  for  mankind  equal 
opportunity  and  prosperity. 

The  education  you  have  received  in  this 
great  Institution,  I  believe,  has  equipped  you 
to  dlspeU  your  prejudices  and  examine  each 
issue  dispassionately.  Each  one  of  you,  as  you 
enter  the  society,  has  a  duty  to  enrich  it  by 
your  vision,  by  your  catholicity  and  by  your 
tolerance.  Justice  Douglas  has  put  it  so  beau- 
tifully when  he  said,  "We  must  produce  a 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  will  make 
tolerance  for  all  ideas  the  symbol  of  virtue." 
Fellow  Graduates,  the  tolerance  you  practice 
within  your  nation  has  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  water's  edge.  You  have  accepted  the 
diversities  of  life.  Concepts  like  "inferior" 
and  "superior"  cultures  have  not  place  in 
modem  society.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
"pure"  culture  or  "pure"  race.  All  culttires 
are  composite  cultures,  a  blend  of  many.  It 
Is  not  beyond  our  means  to  discover  a  com- 
mon ideal.  But  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  possible 
only  where  the  nUnd  is  free. 

I  have  faith  in  you.  Tour  generation  must 
meet  this  great  challenge  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  are  equipped  to  meet  it.  I  am  sure 
you  win  consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  respon- 
sibility. I  hope  you  will  accept  it  without  fear 
or  apprehension.  In  the  words  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  "history  tells  us  of  Man's  struggle  for 
freedom  and  in  spite -of  many  failures  his 
achievements  and  successes  have  been  re- 
markable. True  freedom  is  not  merely  po- 
litical but  must  also  be  economic  and 
spiritual.  Only  then  can  a  Man  grow  and  ful- 
fill his  destiny.  That  freedom  has  also  to  b« 
envisaged  today  not  merely  in  terms  of  group 
freedom  often  resulting  in  nations  warring 
against  one  another,  but  as  individual  free- 
dom within  free  national  groups  in  the  larger 
context  of  world  freedom  and  order."  Pellow 
Graduates,  freedom  of  the  mind  Is  a  prerequi- 
site to  achieve  this. 

Freedom  of  the  mind  cannot  exist  long 
unless  It  has  fearless  and  dedicated  cham- 
pions who  dare  to  make  free  Inquiry  and 
freely  express  their  cause.  They  need  not 
advocate  a  particular  Ideology,  but  they 
should  not  persecute  those  who  oppose  their 
views.  There  are  no  heretics.  We  are  often 
prone  to  trust  t.be  Judgment  of  experts  hold- 
ing opposing  views  before  making  our  own 
evaluation.  We  are  swayed  by  their  pref- 
erences. But  it  Is  the  people  who  are  re- 
quired to  decide  the  final  road  for  the  march. 
If  the  facts  are  suppressed  at  any  level,  their 
decisions  wiU  be  adversely  affected.  Justice 
Douglas  has  written.  "Today  the  problems 
are  so  vast  that  they  have  been  tumbling 
at  us  so  fast  that  even  If  we  were  worldly- 
wise  and  sophisticated,  we  would  have  trou- 
ble keeping  abreast.  Given  our  predilection 
to  provincialism  and  to  conformity,  given 
the  conservative  class  that  controls  the  mass 
media  of  communication,  we  have  become 
polarized  to  tbe  right  of  the  center  and  as- 
sert the  prerogatives  of  power  to  channel 
public  discussion  here  and  discourage  It 
elsewhere." 

In  one  of  his  famous  statements.  President 
Kennedy  questioned:  "Is  not  peace  ulti- 
mately a  matter  of  human  right?"  Fellow 
Graduates,  I  venttire  to  add:  "Is  not  human 
rights  a  matter  of  freedom  of  mind?"  I  be- 
lieve so.  A  workable  and  enduring  world  or- 
der is  possible  oi.iy  where  the  mind  Is  free. 
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FORMER  SENATOR  DOUGLAS  GIVES 
IMPRESSIVE  TESTIMONY  ON 
SHALE  OIL  LANDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19  a  most  esteemed  former  col- 
league testified  before  Senator  Hart's 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
on  the  shale  oil  question.  Paul  Douglas, 
with  eloquence  and  persuasion,  made  an 
overwhelmingly  convincing  case  for  the 
development  of  the  shale  oil  lands  lo- 
cated in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  in 
the  public  interest. 

Senator  Douglas  recommended  that  a 
National  Citizens  Watchdog  Committee 
be  set  up  to  make  sure  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected.  He  further  sug- 
gested that  the  royalties  from  this  land 
should  be  assigned  by  Congress  to  an  in- 
vestment in  human  needs  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  state- 
ment. It  iwints  out  the  pitfalls  we  can 
expect  to  encounter  in  the  development 
of  these  lands  as  well  as  the  immeasura- 
ble good  that  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
royalty  Income  is  used  to  help  the  owners 
of  these  trillions  of  barrels  of  oil — the 
American  people. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONT  OF  PaOL  H.  DOUGLAS  ON  HaNDLD^O 

or  On,  Shale  DEPOsrrs  Betobb  thb  Sttb- 

coMMrrrEE  on   ANTrrBtrsx  and  Monopolt 

or  THE  Senate  Judiclabt  Comi«tteb,  Aran, 

19,  1967 
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The  vast  fuel  resources  of  oil  shale  de- 
posits in  three  of  our  Western  states  present  a 
unique  opportunity  for  Americans.  That 
opportunity  comes  in  two  parts. 

First,  this  Immense  wealth  owned  by  aU 
the  people  in  the  United  States,  if  appro- 
priate steps  are  taken,  can  actually  be  pre- 
served in  public  ownership  and  kept  under 
public  control.  This  can  be  done  with  super- 
vised private  development  or  with  a  Comsat 
t3T>e  development.  This  achievement  would 
be  In  stark  contrast  to  much  of  the  history 
of  our  public  lands  and  public  resources  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second  part  of  the  opportunity  is,  that 
by  making  appropriate  decisions  now,  this 
concentrated  wealth  owned  by  the  people  can 
be  efficiently  invested  In  human  needs. 

The  extent  of  the  oil  shale  deposits  is  so 
huge  that  it  numbs  tbe  mind,  and  indeed, 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  grasp  the  values 
Involved  we  are  in  danger  of  failing  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  protect  its  develop- 
ment and  use  for  the  people. 

Various  ways  have  been  developed  in  whicb 
to  state  the  content  of  oil  shale  reserves,  and 
I  vrtll  not  dwell  on  these  facts  which  are 
well  spelled  out  in  other  documents  and 
hearings.  Very  roughly,  there  are  apparently 
some  two  triUion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil 
in  the  principal  western  formations,  of 
which  from  1.6  to  1.7  triUion  barrels  are 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.' 
I  repeat  two  trillion  barrels  of  oU.  or  two 
thotisand  billion  barrels  or  two  mllUon  mU- 
llon  barrels.  Between  eighty  (80)  and  elghty- 
flve  (85)  percent  of  this  Is  now  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  about 
25  times  as  much  oil  as  baa  been  extracted 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry.  There  may  be  as  much  as  2.6 
trillion  barrels. 

One  can  also  be  helped  to  realize  the  extent 
of  this  resource  by  contrast  with  the  fact 
that  the  total  recoverable  conventional  oil 
in  the  entire  world  is  now  estimated  at 
only  360  billion  barrels.  In  other  words, 
tbe  recoverable  oil  in  the  oil  shale  reserves 
Is  approximately  6  times  the  amount  of  con- 
ventional oil  to  be  found  In  the  whole  world. 
Some  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  shale  oU 
go  as  hlgb  as  3.6  trilUon  barrels  of  poten- 
tially recoverable  oil.  At  the  recently  quoted 
price  of  $2.77  a  barrel,  the  resource  would 
be  worth  at  least  ^&y^  trillion  dollars!  And 
possibly  It  might  run  as  hlgb  as  97  trllUon. 

In  any  case,  one  does  not  need  to  exag- 
gerate at  all  tbe  extent  of  this  resource  to 
make  tbe  point  very  quickly  that  it  is  vast, 
unbelievably  vast.  Moreover,  large  sections  of 
these  deposits  are  exceedingly  concentrated 
and  rich.  In  some  areas,  for  example,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  only  a  few  acres  of  sur- 
face claims,  because  the  oil  shale  is  so  deep 
and  so  rich,  would  yield  billions  of  barrels  of 
oU.  In  general  the  richer  and  deeper  deposits 
are  government  owned  and  are  in  the  centers 
of  the  reserves. 

Then  we  must  contrast  all  these  huge 
amounts  of  oil  with  our  national  consump- 
tion, which  now  is  approximately  3  biUion 
barrels  annually.  Even  assuming  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  our  consumption  of  fuels,  and  no 
proportionate  increase  In  tbe  use  of  other 
sources  of  energy,  the  oil  shale  reserves  can 


>  Interim  Report  of  the  Oil  Shale  Advitory 
Board,  February  1965,  p.  3. 
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meet  a  large  share  of  the  nation's  power 
supply  needs  for  decades  to  come.  In  addi- 
tion the  shale  deposits  contain  large  quanti- 
ties of  dawsonlte  (aluminum)  and  nabcollte 
(sodium) .  These  tend  to  be  mixed  In  with 
the  oU. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  may  be  lost.  I  look  at  the 
history  of  our  treatment  of  the  resources 
owned  by  the  public.  I  doubt  If  we  would 
again  make  the  huge  land  grants  to  the 
trans-continental  railways  which  stained  the 
record  of  Congress  In  the  decade  after  the 
Civil  War.  Consider  the  Irresponsible  and 
aelflab  destruction  of  our  great  timber  re- 
soiircea  during  one  period  of  our  develop- 
ment. And  let  us  not  forget  Teapot  Dome 
and  Elk  Hills,  the  alienation  of  which  was 
plotted  and  nearly  carried  out  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  brave  and  alert  reporting 
of  Clinton  Anderson,  then  a  young  reporter 
In  Mew  Mexico  and  his  fearless  editor,  Carl 
Magee.  Then  In  Washington  three  heroic 
Senators  Walsh  and  Wheeler  of  Mbntana  and 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  finally  exposed  the 
shameful  shenanigans  and  saved  the  fields 
for  the  people. 

Consider  the  Intense  efTort  which  was 
made  to  g^ln  control  of  the  so-called  off- 
shore oil  reserves  by  a  few  States  and  special 
Interests.  That  story  Is  so  well-known  I  do 
not  need  to  treat  It  extensively  here,  but 
those  who  remember  that  battle  must  have 
some  feeling  for  the  concentration  of  po- 
litical power  which  will  come  to  play  In 
seeking  control  of  these  hundreds  of  billions 
of  barrels  of  shale  oil.  If  the  political  power 
of  the  present  oil  Industry  is  great — and  It 
Is — what  win  be  the  power  of  an  Industry 
based  on  2  or  2>^  trillion  barrels,  or  6  times 
as  much  as  the  known  resources  of  the  world. 
This  Is  not  an  Idle  question. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  now  clear  that  the  fight 
which  was  made  in  this  body  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  in  the  offshore  lands  and 
continental  shelf  was,  perhaps  In  part  acci- 
dentally, largely  successful.  WhUe  we  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  drive  to  cede  to  the 
states  with  an  ocean  coastline  control  over 
what  had  always  been  owned  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, we  were  able  to  alert  public  opinion  suf- 
ficiently to  limit  the  grab  for  the  ocean  floor 
to  within  the  3  mile  and  3  league  Umlt.  Ironi- 
cally, especially  to  some  of  those  who  sought 
state  control  over  these  ocean  resources,  the 
predictions  now  are  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ocean  floor  resoiirces  are  to  be  found  be- 
yond these  3  mile  and  3  league  limits.  As 
Senators  know,  the  recovery  of  this  oil  has 
been  In  progress  for  several  years  and  is  re- 
turning several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
the  Treasury  each  year  from  royalties. 

I  think  we  have  already  collected  approxi- 
mately $850  million,  and  «3S0  to  »450  million 
is  set  as  the  approximate  annual  yield  from 
grants  and  resources. 

This  experience  ought  to  give  us  confi- 
dence In  two  things;  First,  that  a  massive, 
powerful  and  well-financed  camapign  will  be 
under  way  to  secure  maximum  advantage  for 
private  and  sectional  Interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  shale.  And  second,  that  the  pub- 
lic, if  It  is  sufficiently  alerted  and  has  ade- 
quate spokesmen,  can  protect  Its  Interest  in 
these  resources. 

So  first.  I  conclude  what  I  think  It  obvi- 
ous. There  Is  underway  a  precipitous  push  to 
settle  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  development 
of  the  oil  shale  reserves  In  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  maximum  advantage  for  those  making 
the  push.  But,  the  public  Interest  in  a  great 
possession  such  as  Uils,  as  we  all  know.  Is  so 
greatly  diffused  that  special  interests,  by 
keenly  directing  their  efforts,  may  gain  their 
privileges  while  the  public  sleeps.  The  dlffl- 
culties  of  directing  this  diffused  public  Inter- 
est to  its  own  protection  are  difficult  indeed. 
But  I  shall  suggest  today  two  ways  In  which 
to  concentrate  the  public  Interest  sufficiently 
to  deal  with  the  more  narrow  Interests. 

It  Is  not  only  true  that  the  public's  under- 
standing and  interest  Is  diffused,  with  very 


few  groups  and  leaders  speaking  up  to  defend 
the  public,  but  also  that  tbe  situation  in  the 
Congress  is  much  the  same.  I  congratulate 
the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  on  Anti. 
trust  and  Monopoly  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  effort  to  look  closely  at 
this  question  in  keeping  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. There  are  important  questions  in 
this  matter,  wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  shall  mention 
some  of  them  in  a  moment.  But  the  questions 
which  are  of  concern  to  the  public  in  this 
matter  are  very  much  involved  in  the  respon- 
sibllltles  of  at  least  two  other  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Interior  Committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  Chairman.  Senator  Jackson,  in 
February  held  hearings  on  the  5  point  pro- 
gram announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, and  this  committee  also  went  into  the 
oil  shale  question  in  I96(  following  the  re- 
port of  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board.  I  hope 
both  that  Committee  and  this  subconunittee 
will  hold  hearings  periodically  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Administration  policies  in  this 
regard.  One  of  the  worrisome  things  In  this 
matter  is  that  now,  apparently,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  believes  that  he  can  move 
ahead  without  specific  legislative  authority 
to  establish  the  rules  for  the  initial  experi- 
mental development  and  for  most  aspects  of 
the  leasing  arrangements  for  actual  produc- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  Is  Important  that  the 
Congress  Insist  upon  exercising  its  reepon- 
siblUty  to  make  the  basic  decisions  in  the 
development  of  this  resource. 

As  I  have  looked  at  this  question,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  some  of  the  really  crucial  deci- 
sions do  not  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  of  the  Committees  mentioned. 

The  most  important  question  involved  here 
actually  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee,  that  on  Finance.  As  we 
have  learned  so  well  with  respect  to  conven- 
tional oil,  in  large  degree,  the  profits  to  be 
taken  In  this  Industry  as  "tax  profits,"  so- 
called,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
that  a  major  battle  in  terms  of  the  public 
Interest  will  take  place  In  connection  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. 

So  the  point  I  make  here  is  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  public  Interest,  which  often 
leads  to  lack  of  protection  for  the  public,  is 
similarly  reflected  in  the  organization  of  the 
Congress.  There  Is  a  very  real  danger  that 
since  no  committee  has  a  comprehensive  re- 
sponsibility with  re8p>ect  to  the  crucial  ques- 
tions involved,  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
will  be  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  issues 
and  the  public  will  be  unable  to  understand 
them  and  make  its  opinions  known. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  so  disheartened  at  the 
reluctance  of  the  publie,  so  far,  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  question,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  responsibility  In  the  Congress, 
that  I  believe  several  actions  must  be  taken 
immediately. 

First,  I  propKJse  the  •stablishment  of  a 
National  Citizens  Watchdog  Committee  on 
oil  shale.  This  should  be  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  prominent  and  real  experts  in  con- 
servation, taxation,  the  technology  of  oil 
extraction,  and  the  power  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  this  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  a  con«tant  effort  to  alert 
the  public  to  the  issues  and  to  bring  to  bear 
a  concentrated  representation  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  a  proper  resolution  of  the  oil  shale 
question. 

Secondly,  I  propose,  as  others  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  Congreas  act  now  to  Irre- 
vocably assign  those  royalties  and  other  in- 
come from  the  leMing  of  the  oil  shale  which 
may  be  paid  by  private  developers  to  invest- 
ment In  human  needs  aod  development  and 
that  we  use  the  vast  income  from  it  to  build 
up  other  natural  and  human  resources  it 
the  nation. 


As  you  may  know,  following  the  report  of 
the  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board  in  1965, 1  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  2708)  which  would  have  as- 
signed the  income  from  the  development  of 
oil  shale  to  a  fund  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  would  be 
used  to  pay  off  the  national  debt .  Very 
frankly,  I  hoped  that  by  proposing  this  as- 
signment we  could  alert  people  both  to  the 
extent  of  the  wealth  they  own  and  to  the 
need  to  guard  It  Jealously  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  likely  income  from  the  oil  shale 
would  ultimately  be  much  more  than  enough 
to  pay  off  the  entire  national  debt.  But  this 
only  Illustrates  the  opjxjrtunlties  available. 
The  handling  of  the  national  debt  Is,  of 
course,  a  very  Intricate  and  important  ques- 
tion, which  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  here. 

The  jxjlnt  is  simply  that  by  spelling  out 
exactly  how  the  revenues  from  oil  shale  could 
be  used  to  Invest  in  people,  we  may  solicit 
and  obtain  the  sustained  interest  of  those 
groups  concerned  with  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  country  as  well  as  illustrate 
to  every  Interested  citizen  the  extent  of  the 
opportunities  provided  by  their  share  of 
the  oU  shale. 

Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
know  that  he  owns  from  8,600  to  10,000  or 
more  barrels  of  this  "oil."  He  also  owns  large 
quantities  of  aluminum  and  soda.  He  ought 
to  think  about  how  he  would  like  to  have 
this  wealth  Invested  as  it  Is  extracted. 
II 

I  would  like  to  deal  In  turn  briefly  with 
the  major  questions  which  Congress  and  a 
National  Citizens  Watchdog  Committee 
should  deal  with,  and  then  on  the  human 
needs  and  resources  which  could  be  met  by 
the  proper  development  and  allocation  of  the 
oil  shale  wealth. 

1.  The  Citizens  Committee  would  want  to 
insist,  first  of  all,  that  before  any  important 
decisions  are  made  we  know  exactly  the  ex- 
tent and  quality,  in  detail,  of  this  resource. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  Indicated 
his  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  carefully 
examine  these  properties,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  his  plan  to  assemble  "manageable 
blocs"  for  development  by  exchange  of  pub- 
lic for  private  lands. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any  of 
those  who  will  be  responsible  for  making 
these  Judgments.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is  a  long 
time  and  deeply  respected  friend.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  need  an  independent  review 
of  these  decisions.  It  is  important  that  the 
exchanges  made  in  this  process  should  be  of 
value  for  value,  as  the  Secretary  proposes, 
and  I  think  that  an  Independent  group 
could  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  insisting  that 
this  principle  be  followed. 

2.  The  Citizens  Committee  should  not  only 
monitor  but  participate  in  the  legal  processes 
of  clearing  the  titles  to  oil  shale  lands.  As 
Senators  know,  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  In  Colorado  has  revived  hun- 
dreds of  old  claims,  many  of  which  apply  to 
very  valuable  areas  of  the  federal  reserve. 
The  Watchdog  Committee  might  well  act  as  a 
"friend  of  the  people"  In  Court,  although 
that  may  not  be  a  proper  statement  of  legal 
standing,  while  these  decisions  are  made. 

3.  Sound  conservation  practices  are  of  the 
highest  Importance,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  emphasis  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  giving 
to  the  question  of  conservation.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  oil  shale  by  private  Industry 
will  inevitably  lead  to  great  pressures  on  the 
states  to  cut  comers  where  conservation  is 
concerned.  But  because  this  wealth  is  so 
great,  and  because  it  is  In  public  ownership, 
we  must  insist  that  prime  consideration  be 
given  to  preventing  water  pollution,  con- 
serving the  \i8e  of  water,  protecting  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  preserving  the  beautiful  land- 
scapes Involved.  One  of  the  social  advantages 


of  the  so-called  in  situ  method  of  extraction 
is  that  oil  "would  be  formed  and  thermally 
driven  from  fractured  ground  without  much, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  land  surface." '  We  do 
not  want  to  create  a  gigantic  area  of  strip 
mines  which  would  be  the  case  If  the  ordinary 
mining  and  crushing  method  were  used. 

4.  This  subcommittee,  I  am  glad  to  say,  la 
properly  concerned  about  the  antitrxist  im- 
plications of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior.   The   assumption   has   been 
made — and  action  la  already  being  taken  on 
the  basis  of  that  assumption — that  our  na- 
tional  policy  should   be  to  create  what  is 
called   a   "viable   oil   shale    Industry."   The 
Secretary  proposes,  as  I  understand  it,  to  offer 
small  areas  of  oil  shale  lands  to  development 
on  a  test  basis,  but  then  to  seek  industrial 
p.irtlcipatlon    with    insistence    on    require- 
ments which  I  believe  quite  obvloxisly  will 
forestall   participation   by  others   than   the 
massive  giants  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 
Witnesses  have  testified  before  the  Interior 
Committee,     without     challenge,     that    the 
minimxun  capital  investment  required  would 
be  $100  million,*  and  the  Secretary  has  in- 
sisted    that     his    minimum    requirements 
would    include    large    commitments    of    re- 
search and  development  funds  and  a  rapid 
time  schedule   which,  of  course,  involves  a 
still  greater  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
apparent     exclusion     of     small     developers 
should  be  permitted  without  careful  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  other  efforts  to 
develop  ways  In  which  at  least  a  number  of 
medium-sized     companies    can    participate 
whether    by    a    consortium    or    some    other 
method.  The  Citlzetur  Committee  could  be 
of  service  to  the  Congreas  by  making  such 
Informed  proposals. 

6.  The  Citizens  Committee  would  devote 
careful  planning  to  the  opportunities  of  com- 
munity development  made  possible  by  the 
exploitation  of  these  federal  resources  and 
lands.  There  will  spring  up  in  conjunction 
with  the  oil  shale  industry  large,  almost 
wholly  new,  communities.  Because  this  de- 
velopment is  made  possible  by  federal  re- 
sources on  federal  lands,  the  standards  used 
in  the  development  of  these  communities 
should  be  national  In  scope.  For  example, 
there  should  be  sound  zoning,  plenty  of  open 
space  and  fair  taxation.  But,  equally  impor- 
tant, there  should  be  no  question  about  fair  • 
housing  opportunlUee,  and  the  provision  of 
decent  housing  for  all  economic  levels. 

In  fact,  this  development  of  communities 
due  to  exploitation  of  federal  resources  could 
and,  I  believe,  should  be  used  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society,  and  a  chance  for  them 
to  take  their  families  permanently  out  of  the 
ghettos. 

6.  The  Committee  will  want  to  monitor 
and  call  public  attention  to  whether  or  not 
efficient  extraction  processes  are  used.  The 
temptation  for  some  will  be  all  too  great  to 
take  out  Just  the  "oil"  which  it  is  easiest  to 
get  at  low  cost.  Independent  review  of  poli- 
cies In  this  regard  wlU  be  important.  There 
are  two  basic  methods.  One  is  to  crush  the 
rock,  extract  the  oil  and  process  it  by  the  re- 
tort method.  The  aluminum  could  be  sepa- 
rated simultaneously  as  could  the  sodium. 
The  In  situ  method  would  be  the  extraction 
of  the  oil  by  immense  heat.  One  way  of  doing 
this  would  be  by  nuclear  explosion. 

7.  One  of  the  most  Important  questions  on 
which  we  should  have  continuing  Independ- 
ent Judgment  is  that  of  the  level  of  the  royal- 
ties which  would  be  paid  to  the  Treasury.  It 
is  absolutely  crucial  that  no  fixed  decision  be 
made  on  the  royalties  before  the  research 
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^Report  of  Advisory  Board  on  Oil  Shale, 
p.  4. 

'  Testimony  of  Captain  Howard  Uoore, 
V.SJf.  before  Interior  Committee,  February 
21,  1967,  p.  80  of  Transcript.  See  also  p.  8S 
and  p.  168. 


and  development  stage  is  finished.  To  set 
these  royalties  at  13  "4%,  or  any  other  per- 
centage, U  full  Information  on  the  coats  of 
development  Is  abaent,  would  be  absurd. 
Tet.  if  I  understand  the  record,  groupe  are 
pushing  to  have  these  questions  settled  as 
soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  here  seems 
to  be  that  the  cost  of  retorting  the  oU  shale 
is  constant  per  ton  of  ore,  so  that  the  richer 
the  ore  the  greater  the  return  for  the  in- 
vestment. This  suggests  to  me  that  to  set 
a  universal  flat  royalty  rate  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise.  I  do  not  believe  the  royal- 
ties should  be  lesa  than  one-eighth.  They 
might  be  more.  Even  a  one-eighth  share 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  ultimately 
be  from  $600  to  »72S  billion.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  even  more,  Moreover,  since  some  of  this 
ore  Is  so  richly  concentrated,  it  would  seem 
that  the  public's  wealth  may  well  be  lost 
unless  a  system  of  truly  competitive  bidding 
subject  to  mimmum  requirements  be  insti- 
tuted. Now  I  noticed  In  the  excellent  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Gamsey  yesterday,  stating  that 
in  view  of  the  small  number  of  extremely 
large  concerns  and  the  general  absence  of 
competition,  competitive  bidding  may  be  im- 
possible to  get.  If  so,  we  will  be  driven  to  use 
other  methods,  some  of  which  Mr.  Gamsey 
suggested. 

8.  A  related  question  of  great  importance 
which  the  Committee  should  constantly 
watch  is  the  allocation  of  royalties  to  the 
reclamation  funds  of  the  states.  Under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  62^%  of  the  receipts 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Reclamation  Fund 
and.  hence,  be  used  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reclamation  states.  Thirty-seven 
and  a  half  percent  (37'/i%)  would  go  to 
the  states  concerned  for  general  education 
or  to  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  alone. 
Only  10  percent  (lO^c)  would  go  to  the 
federal   government. 

I  must  insist  that  we  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that  the  oil  shale  land  was  acquired 
from  the  Mexican  government  as  a  result  of 
the  Mexican  War,  In  which  soldiers  from  all 
over  the  country  served.  This  land  was  pur- 
chased with  the  lives  and  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans from  all  the  states,  and  with  conscience 
money  which  also  came  from  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  TTiere  were  very  few  aoldlen  from 
the  three  states  in  question  or  the  reclama- 
tion states  in  general  that  took  part  in  the 
war. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
assuming  that  so  large  a  share  of  the  royal- 
ties are  the  automatic  property  of  two  or 
three  or  a  few  states.  I  know  thia  may  strike 
the  representatives  of  those  states  as  being 
quite  harsh,  but  this  is  the  same  situation 
we  faced  with  respect  to  the  grab  for  the 
tidelands  oil,  when  a  few  states  backed  by 
a  powerful  industry  forced  the  Congress  to 
approve  their  claim  on  what  had  always  been 
the  property  of  all  Americans.  The  question 
of  allocation  to  reclamation  funds  needs  very 
careful  study,  and  no  decision  at  all  should 
be  made  on  this  question  until  we  know 
much  more  about  the  development  costs,  etc. 
9.  Lastly,  I  now  come  to  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  questions  of  the 
public's  Interest  In  preserving  its  right  to  oil 
shale  wealth.  As  I  mentioned.  In  much  of 
our  oil  Industry  the  profits  are  "tax  profits." 
Not  only  are  the  conventional  oil  producers 
allowed  the  27  Vi  To  depletion  aUowance,  but 
they  are  allowed  such  extraordinary  addi- 
tional privileges  as  the  InUngible  drilling 
expenses  deduction.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
many  times,  oil  corporations  are  frequently 
able  to  assemble  millions  of  dollars  in  profits 
without  paying  a  single  dollar  of  tax  to  the 
federal  treasury  on  thoee  profits. 

The  evidence  Is  already  here  that  the 
Insiders  recognize  how  crucial  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowances  and 
other  deductions  that  may  be  allowed  to 
developers  of  oil  shale  under  the  tax  laws. 
The  present  Mineral  Leasing  Act  now  pro- 


vides a  15%  depletion  aUowance  baaed  on 
the  value  of  the  shale  aa  a  mineral,  when 
the  crushing  method  is  used.  As  Senators 
know,  certain  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  already  introduced  legislation 
which  would  change  this  provision  to  15% 
of  the  value  of  the  first  retorting,  of  the 
semi-finished  or  processed  product.  Even 
though  the  sponsors  claim  not  to  be  seeking 
the  allowance  of  27V4%.  I  think  it  will  bo 
found  that  this  proposed  addition  in  the 
sum  to  which  the  depletion  aUowance  is  ap- 
plied would  represent  a  substantial  subtrac- 
tion from  federal  tax  revenues.  It  is  substan- 
tially the  same  provision  which  only  the  alert 
eye  of  Senator  Gore  prevented  from  being 
adopted  by  the  Courts  In  connection  with  the 
processing  of  not  only  oU,  but  many  other 
minerals,  as  well. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  since  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  shale  oU  is 
owned  by  the  government,  this  makes  the 
argument  usually  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  the  depletion  allowance  obsolete.  This 
argument  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
when  an  oU  operator  drills  on  land  which 
he  owns  he  takes  title,  under  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  to  everything  that  is  contained  within  a 
pie-shaped  cone  extending  downward  from 
the  surface  perimeters  of  his  property  to  the 
center  of  the  earth.  It  is  then  argued  that 
the  owner  deserves  compensation  for  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  tbe  sub-surface  con- 
tents of  his  property  and  that  this  Justifies 
the  use  of  the  depletion  allowance, 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  contention 
now  except  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
even  on  land  owned  by  the  drUler  it  la  a 
sufficient  Justification  for  the  tax  benefits 
granted.  Furthermore,  even  this  case  is 
virtually  non-existent  when  the  land  drilled 
on  Is  owned  by  others  and  only  the  drlUlng 
rights  are  granted  to  the  operations  subject 
to  a  royalty  payment  of  so  much  per  barrel. 
For  here  the  original  legal  title  to  whatever 
lies  beneath  the  surface  obviously  belongs 
to  the  owner  and  not  to  the  drUler. 

But  any  possible  Justification  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  completely  disappears  when 
the  land  is  owned  as  in  this  instance  by  the 
government.  For  it  is  the  government  which 
has  title  to  the  shale  not  the  operator.  And 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pay  the  operator 
for  the  depletion  of  an  asset  which  he  never 
owned.  Any  contract  negotiated  between  the 
operators  and  the  government  should  there- 
fore be  very  clear  on  this  point — namely, 
that  it  should  not  transfer  ownership  of  the 
oU  or  shale  to  tbe  operator.  Ownership 
shoxUd  instead  continue  to  reside  with  the 
government.  The  operator  can  pay  the  gov- 
ernment a  royalty  on  each  barrel  of  oU  ex- 
tracted from  the  shale  and  then  own  the  oil 
once  extracted.  And  on  the  richest  deposits 
he  can  make,  an  additional  lump-sum  pay. 
ment  for  the  right  to  extract  within  a  given 
territory  but  under  no  conditions  should 
there  be  a  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
sub-surface  rights. 

Testimony  before  the  Interior  Committee 
indicates,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  industry 
"wants  to  have  it  both  ways."  They  want  to 
set  favorable  rules  now  on  royalties  and 
leasing  arrangements,  and  insist  also  upon 
tbe  maximum  they  can  get  in  terms  of  tax 
profits.  But  it  is  wholly  unjustified  to  make 
the  tax  profits  decision  if  the  information 
is  absent  which  Is  necessary  to  make  the 
development  rules. 

I  have  remarked  from  time  to  time  on  the 
question  of  the  oU  depletion  aUowance  and 
other  deductions  aUowed  this  privileged  and 
powerful  Industry,  and  I  will  not  review 
that  philosophy  before  this  committee. 

But  I  hope  you  wUl  permit  me  to  at  least 
point  out  that  the  very  existence  of  these 
vast  oil  shale  reserves  is  by  Itself  sufficient 
argument  against  the  present  oU  depletion 
allowance.  The  Justification  made  for  the  oU 
depletion  allowance  Is  that  It  compensates 
the  Industrialists  for  "high  risk  exploration." 
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The  truth  simply  la  that  In  the  shale  fields 
high  risk  exploration  will  be  no  longer  the 
case.  The  planned  development  of  the  oil 
shale  reserves  ought  to  be  accompanied  not 
only  by  a  severe  restriction  or  repeal  of  any 
depletion  allowance  whatsoever  on  oil  shale 
where  the  amount  of  oil  will  be  known  in  ad- 
vance, but  also  the  complete  or  at  least  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  all  depletion  allow- 
ances affecting  oil  or  oU  shale.  In  other 
words.  Instead  of  raising  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  shale  to  the  level,  or  beyond, 
of  the  conventional  method  of  extraction,  we 
should  reduce  or  eliminate  It  for  the  shale 
and  then  lower  the  conventional  method  to 
the  level  of  the  shale. 

m 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  the  publicly- 
owned  wealth  In  the  oil  shale  lands  reserved 
for  and  Invested  In  some  of  our  most  press- 
ing human  problems  In  the  United  States.  I 
realize  that  there  will  not  be  substantial 
production  for  a  few  years,  but  while  the  full 
extent  of  the  technological  development 
seems  to  be  withheld  from  public  view,  I  am 
willing  to  assiune  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
terrific  push  which  is  growing  for  the  rules 
to  be  set  on  development,  that  some  of  the 
Industrial  groups  are  ready  to  go  pretty  soon. 
One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Congress  consider  Is  the  procedural  question 
on  how  to  make  these  resources  applicable 
to  these  human  problems  prior  to  fuel  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  there  Is  a  way  to  use  this 
wealth  to  secure  pledges  of  funds  or  actual 
advance  funds  which  can  be  Inunedlately  de- 
voted to  some  of  these  needs. 

Of  first  Importance,  In  my  opinion.  In  ap- 
plying these  royalties  to  himian  needs  is  to 
assign  a  large  share  of  them  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Ptmd  for  the  acquisition 
of  further  parks  and  recreational  lands. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  present 
provisions  for  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
revenues  and  appropriations  are  inadequate 
in  terms  of  our  needs,  and  that  the  price  of 
what  we  are  acquiring  is  rising  rapidly.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  has  proposed  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  to  Increase  the  allocation  of  monies  to 
the  fimd.  It  would  also  provide  advance  con- 
tract authority  for  making  purchases.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  pointed  out  that  the  89th 
Congress  authorized  23  new  federal  recreation 
areas  involving  the  acquisition  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  acree  at  a  cost  of  (119  million.  Ob- 
viously, in  view  of  the  appalling  indications 
that  recreational  lands  increase  in  price  by 
about  15  or  20%  a  year,  we  are  going  to  need 
many  times  this  amount  to  take  care  of  cur- 
rent authorizations  and  those  which  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  authorize  soon. 

Secondly,  a  most  rewarding  Investment 
would  be  in  the  education  and  development 
of  youth.  There  are  various  estimates  on  this, 
but  we  probably  ought  to  spend  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  facilities  alone  in 
the  next  decade  over  $42  bUllon  more.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  these  new  funds  to  be  assigned  more  to 
an  educational  program  than  to  facilities. 
We  ought  to  Increase  our  level  of  spending 
In  the  next  two  decades  by  at  least  $5  billion 
a  year  to  provide  quality  elementary  and 
secondary  education  to  all  our  children,  and 
by  $600  million  a  year  If  we  are  to  have 
an  adequate  system  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  We  need  to  have  special  pto- 
grams,  on  which  we  could  spend  between  one 
and  two  billion  dollars  a  year  to  extend  free 
public  education  for  several  years,  in  Junior 
colleges,  to  those  students  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  reach  their  potential. 

We  need  more  than  200,000  new  teachers 
annually,  and  we  must  improve  the  quality 
of  otir  teachers'  skills  and  preparation.  We 
should  begin  to  spend  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  raise  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  to  Increase  their  professional  train- 
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Ing.  We  need  to  increase  our  level  of  spend- 
ing for  educational  research  and  the  training 
of  researchers,  perhaps  by  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  We  have  intense  needs  in  terms 
of  adult  education  and  community  education 
for  which  we  could  use  Tast  sums. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  In  practical  terms 
to  what  we  ootUd  and  should  spend  on  the 
education  of  our  people. 

This  principle,  of  course,  was  behind  our 
effort  to  preserve  for  the  United  States  the 
offshore  oil  royalties.  Under  Senator  Hill,  we 
campaigned  to  use  the  (HI  to  light  and  keep 
lighted  the  lamps  of  learning.  It  is  a  good 
principle  on  which  to  base  our  efforts  to 
preserve  the  oil  shale  royalties  for  all  the 
people. 

An  Immediate  service  that  the  Citizens 
Watchdog  Committee  could  provide  would  be 
to  exEunlne  and  make  specific  and  detailed 
proposals  to  the  Congress  both  as  to  how 
we  should  allocate  this  public  wealth  to  hu- 
man needs  and  bring  it«  Impact  to  bear  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Committee  would  also 
want  to  consider  other  high  priority  expendi- 
tures for  people,  including  the  2  million 
housing  units  we  need  each  year  over  the 
next  decade.  Private  enterprise  needs  the 
encouragement  of  federal  assistance,  par- 
ticularly if  we  are  to  provide  these  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  units  for  the  poor.  We  will 
also  want  to  consider  priorities  In  the  health 
and  welfare  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  some  mystical  or  LSD-inspired 
dream.  The  facts  simply  are  that  each  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  as  his  share  of  this 
vast  resoiirce  at  least  8,500  to  10.000  barrels 
of  recoverable  "oil"  from  these  shale  oil  de- 
posits. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  tell  what  the  extraction 
cost  will  be  compared  to  the  price  paid  for 
the  final  product,  but  It  Is  clear  that  the  dif- 
ference will  be  considerable  In  the  aggregate  * 
and  that  this  difference  should  largely  be 
reserved  for  Investment  la  people. 

It  is  also  clear  that  terrific  pressures  are 
growing  on  the  responsible  federal  officials  to 
make  decisions  soon  about  the  development 
of  the  resource.  I  have  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Secretary,  but  I  also  know 
some  of  the  pressures  tliat  members  will  be 
subjected  to  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pres- 
sures which  come  particularly  from  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple would  be  well  served  by  a  permanent 
Citizens  Watchdog  Committee,  which  over 
the  next  decades  will  provide  continuing  and 
Independent  work  to  preserve  this  unique 
opportunity  for  all  the  people.  But  we  must 
be  on  the  alert  ourselves  «nd  any  such  com- 
mittee should  truly  represent  the  public 
and  should  not  be  a  mere  front  for  the  spe- 
cial interests.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  an- 
other gigantic  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills. 
Once  was  more  than  enough. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICAN COUNTRIES  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL COIwaHUNISM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  at  the  19th  District  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  at  Big  Spring,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  which  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  The  resolution 
pertains    to    relations    between    Latin 


*  M.  A.  Lekas  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  been  quoted  as  saying  "oil  can 
be  produced  from  shale  for  a  cost  as  low  as 
29  cents  per  barrel  using  nuclear  explosives 
in  a  1,000  foot  bed  of  25  gallons  per  ton  of 
shale."  See  Shale  Oil  on  the  Threshold.  Edi- 
tors Oil  Statistics  Bulletin,  p.  9.  Earlier  esti- 
mates under  the  mining  method  fixed  the 
cost  at  $1.25  per  barrel. 


American  countries  and  International 
communism. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  of  thb  American  Legion, 
Depabtment  of  Texas,  Bic  Spring,  Tex. 
Whereas:  the  American  Legion  has  a  pro- 
found duty  to  exert  its  utmost  effort  In  using 
its  Infiuence  to  bring  about  sound  policies 
In  opposing  Communist  expansion  and 
further  enslavement  of  additional  peoples 
and  nations ; 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Legion,  at  all 
levels,  exert  a  renewed  and  diligent  effort  to 
persuade  the  President  to  permit  our  mili- 
tary to  win  a  total  victory  in  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and 
furthermore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Legion  in- 
sist that  our  government  take  appropriate 
counter-measures  to  prevent  the  Russian 
takeover  of  Latin  America  through  guerrilla 
warfare  via  the  TrlContlnental  Headquarters 
In  Cuba,  which  massive  operation  is  now  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  detailed  intelligence  in- 
formation presented  in  the  recent  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee;  and 
furthermore  be  it 

Resolved:  The  American  Legion  exercise 
its  utmost  Influence  to  cause  a  cessation  of 
the  transfusion  of  the  strength  of  America 
into  the  Communist  bloc  via  trade  and  aid. 
which  Is  now  being  done;  and  furthermore  be 
it 

Resolved:  That  The  American  Legion  dili- 
gently strive  to  defeat  legislation  soon  to  be 
Introduced  Into  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  which  legislation  Is  to  authorize  an 
additional  4'/4  billion  dollars  to  be  given  to 
the  Communist  bloc  by  putting  it  into  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to  pay  for  Com- 
munist purchases,  and  which  loans,  or 
guarantees,  the  Communlts  will  never  honor 
or  repay,  and  furthermore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Legion  op- 
poses the  present  national  policies  of  build- 
ing bridges  to  and  for  Communism  and  calls 
for  a  reversal  of  these  policies  to  a  policy 
of  utmost  sincere  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist menace  that  It  might  be  prevented 
from  enslaving  the  world. 

Presented  by  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
19th  District,  Department  of  Texas,  for 
adoption. 

Bill  Neel. 

Chairman. 
Attbrzt  A.  Shaves, 

Committeeman. 
Saul  Willxumb, 

Committeeman. 
Passed    this   23rd   day   of   April,    1967,    in 
convention  asembled  at  Big  Spring,  Texas. 
Ellis     P.     Schmto, 
X9th  District  Commander. 

A.  C.  BULLARD, 

19th  District  Adjutant. 


DEATH  OF  E.  D.  RIVERS.  A  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  saddened  Sunday 
by  the  passing  of  E.  D.  Rivers,  a  former 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  one  of  the 
State's  most  prominent  leading  citizens. 

Ed  Rivers,  the  State's  Chief  Executive 
for  two  terms  from  1937  to  1941,  served 
his  State  ably  and  well  over  a  number  of 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  administration  as 
Governor.  Ed  Rivers  distinguished  him- 
self sis  a  State  legislator,  being  elected 
to  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 


in  1925  and  becoming  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1933. 

During  his  administration,  many  pro- 
gressive new  programs  were  Initiated  un- 
der his  leadership,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Georgia  Dei>artment  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  State's  initial 
participation  In  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, wMch  have  been  of  Immeasurable 
and  lasting  benefit  to  countless  numbers 
of  Georgia  citizens. 

I  join  the  many  friends  and  loved  ones 
in  mourning  his  passing,  and  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge  joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 


SMALL   BUSINESSES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
and  happy  sort  of  musical,  there  Is  a 
song  which  implies  the  thought:  "A  little 
bit  of  sugar  helps  the  medicine  go  dovim." 

A  timely  editorial  in  the  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  Eagle,  relating  to  Wyoming  small 
businesses  could  well  be  thought  of  as 
the  "sugar"  that  results  when  prescribed 
"medicine"  has  had  time  to  produce  its 
desired  effects. 

In  a  present  critical  world  situation 
where  worldwide  remedies  are  being 
sought,  I  feel  it  is  all  the  more  Important 
to  point  up  that  successes  are  happen- 
ing. They  are  good  ones,  and  good  for  all 
concerned.  Specifically,  the  successes  to 
which  the  editorial  refers  are  in  the  area 
of  our  Nation's  small  businesses.  One 
factor  aiding  our  Nation's  businessmen 
is  the  SmeOl  Business  Administration  and 
their  financial  and  managerial  assistance 
programs  which  benefit  small  businesses 
across  the  country. 

SBA  knows  at  first  hand  the  problems 
related  to  the  establishment  of  a  "going" 
organization  as  ttiis  agency,  itself,  has 
come  forward  since  its  inception  in  1953 
to  Its  position  today  as  probably  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  potential  or  newly 
established  businessman  has.  It  also  en- 
joys the  full  confidence  and  support  of 
President  Johnson,  who  in  1957,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  fought  to  save  SBA, 
and  since  that  time  has  given  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  insure  its  continual 
growth  and  effectiveness. 

The  struggles  which  are  often  encoim- 
tered  by  those  entering  into  the  field  of 
free  enterprise  might  well  prove  too  great 
and  thwart  their  attempt  were  it  not  for 
the  prescribed  "medicine"  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  many  cases,  the  SBA  is  responsible 
through  Uieir  assistance  and/or  recom- 
mendations for  the  success  of  the  busi- 
nessman's venture.  Once  the  medicine 
had  time  to  correct  the  ailments,  their 
attempts  result  in  a  healthy  and  produc- 
tive fimction. 

It  is  vital,  Mr.  President,  for  those  who 
still  are  applying  remedies  to  their  own 
particular  situations  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  sweet  taste  of  ultimate  success  by 
other  small  businessmen. 

As  revealed  in  the  Eagle  editorial,  the 
small  businesses  of  this  country  can  and 
do  constitute  a  continuous  thread  of 
achievements  spun  through  the  efforts  of 
those  men  who  accept  the  challenges  of 
free  enterprise.  They  do  meet  those  chal- 
lenges. To  all  Senators.  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend the  editorial  as  evidence  of  their 
impact,  and  the  vital  part  that  these 


many  achievements  play  in  the  overall 
success  of  this  great  Nation.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


[Prom  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.) 
May  24,  1967] 
Small  Businesses 


Eagle, 


This  week  Is  BmaU  Business  Week,  so  des- 
ignated in  a  proclamation  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  his  proclamation.  President  Johnson 
observed  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
nesses serving  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  small  and  privately  owned.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  nation's  total  goods  and 
services  are  supplied  by  small  businesses. 

He  stated  that  small  businesses  perform 
a  service  to  the  nation  beyond  the  supplying 
of  goods.  Operating  in  an  open,  competitive 
market,  they  stimulate  the  new  Ideas  that 
create  prog^ress.  They  provide  community 
leadership  to  aid  economic  development. 
They  offer  a  wide  and  challenging  variety 
of  Job  opportunities  to  our  people. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  small 
businesses,  the  Small  Business  administra- 
tion has  In  the  last  three  years  granted  830 
loans,  totalling  over  $131  mllUon,  to  local 
development  companies.  These  loans  liave 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  28,800  new  jobs, 
and  added  nearly  $1.2  billion  to  our  econ- 
omy. During  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  a  net  Increase  of  200,000  In  the  num- 
ber of  small  business  establishments  In  our 
nation. 

"We  recognize  and  applaud  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  4.8  million  small  busi- 
nesses," the  President  said.  "We  must  Insure 
that  they  wUl  continue  to  hold  a  vital  place 
In  our  society." 

In  issuing  his  proclamation,  designating 
the  week  of  May  21  as  Small  Business  week, 
the  President  urged  "Industrial  and  commer- 
cial organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies recognizing  the  significant  contribu- 
tions, past  and  present,  of  small  business  to 
our  land,  our  culture,  and  our  Ideals." 

Today,  we  Join  In  saluting  the  many  small 
businesses  who  constitute  the  backbone  of 
our  own  community  of  Cheyenne. 


NOW  AMERICA  PALLS  BEHIND  IN 
THE  FIELD  OP  NEW  DRUGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
just  2  weeks  ago,  I  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  fioor  describing  in  detail  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  mis- 
handling of  the  drug  DMSO. 

In  that  speech,  I  noted  that  while  the 
U.S.  medical  profession  is  crippled  by  the 
stringent  procedures  of  the  FDA,  the 
Europeans  are  moving  forward  in  their 
testing  of  DMSO. 

To  further  document  this,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Drug  DMSO 
Slated  for  June  Sale  in  Europe,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregonlan  of  June  2,  1967. 
DxuG  DMSO  Slatkd  roa  June  Sale  in  Europe 

The  drug  DMSO  (dimethylsulf oxide)  will 
go  on  sale  as  a  prescription  Item  in  Austria 
on  June  12  and  In  O^'many,  June  14,  repre- 
sentatives of  a  large  international  pharma- 
ceutical firm,  Schering  A.O..  announced 
Thursday. 

The  drug  discovered  in  Portland  in  1963  to 
have  unusual  penetrating  smd  therapeutic 
medical  properties,  still  remains  In  scientific 
Umbo  in  the  United  States,  with  physicians 
and  Bclentlsta  unable  to  even  use  it  for 
clinical  testing  on  biunans. 


The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
removed  DMSO  from  clinical  testing  already 
under  way  in  hundreds  of  laboratoriM,  doc- 
tors' offices  and  institutions  in  November, 
1966,  citing  fears  of  possible  eye  damage. 

WmXLT  USED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have 
used  DMSO  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
no  serious  untoward  effect  has  yet  been  sub- 
stantiated. Gerhard  Laudahn.  director  of 
clinical  research  for  Schering,  said  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  Thursday. 

Laudahn  was  In  Cleveland  to  consult  with 
Dr.  Arthur  Scherbel.  who  has  discontinued 
his  work  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  with 
scleroderma  patients  because  of  what  he 
called  red  tape  difficulties  with  FDA. 

German  scientists  In  three  large  Instltu- 
tions  are  continuing  clinical  testing  on 
scleroderma  with  DMSO  and  are  using 
methods  developed  by  Scherbel.  The  skin 
and  muscle-tightening  disease,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure,  had  no  remedy  at  all  before 

DMSO. 

The  prescription  sale  of  DMSO  in  Austria 
Is  Its  first  public  availability  In  that  country. 
It  had  been  on  prescription  in  Oermany  be- 
fore, from  October  until  November,  1966, 
when  the  American  FDA  ban  caused  the 
German  firms  to  call  It  back  for  fvu-tber 
testing. 

It  will  be  available  for  topical  (on  the 
skin)  treatment  of  such  acute  ailments  as 
musculo-skeletal  Injuries  and  inflammations, 
tendonitis,  froeen  shoulder,  bursitis,  epi- 
condylitis (acute  Inflammation  of  elbow, 
neuritis  herpes  zoster  (cold  sores)  and  torti- 
collis (shortened  neck  muscle  on  one  side), 
other  muscle  distortions  and  sprains  and 
strains. 

It  is  not  yet  avaUable  for  such  chronic 
conditions  as  arthritis,  "but  we  are  quite 
sure,"  ssad  Laudahn,  "that  DMSO  will  also 
prove  valuable  in  chix>nlc  conditions.  Before 
we  are  recommending  Its  widespread  use  in 
such,  we  win  follow  the  request  of  the  Ger- 
man health  authorities  that  we  wait  for  the 
outcome  of  the  treatments  of  the  acute 
conditions. 

"But,  of  course,  we  are  continuing  our 
clinical  research  on  the  clironic  conditions, 
especially  scleroderma.  We  are  doing  the 
same  studies  now  and  foUowlng  the  exact 
methods  of  Dr.  Scherbel  at  three  main  cen- 
ters, with  a  great  number  of  investigators." 

DOSE    restricted 

Restrictions  on  the  prescription  use  of 
DMSO.  he  said,  are  that  it  not  exceed  maxi- 
mum dose  of  10  grains  for  each  application, 
and  not  exceed  maximum  time  period  of  two 
weeks.  Most  of  the  ailments,  however,  for 
which  it  is  being  recommended  are  usually 
cleared  up  in  a  matter  of  days,  he  said. 

"We  do  feel  completely  satisfled,"  said  Dr. 
Laudahn  about  the  drug's  safety.  "I  think 
topical  application  of  DMSO  as  we  are  using 
it  at  the  moment  is  only  the  beginning.  Be- 
cause we  think  that  DMSO  together  with 
other  substances  will  l>e  proved  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases  later  on.  It 
might  go  together  with  the  corticosteroids 
and  especially  with  anti-cancer  drugs  in 
such  Instances  that  the  cancer  or  tumor 
may  be  reached  by  topical  application  to 
skin  or  mucous  membrane." 

EXPEllISfXNT    SnCCXSSFUT. 

He  said  that  animal  experiments  reported 
at  the  November.  1966,  international  sym- 
posium on  DMSO  in  Vienna  already  showed 
beneficial  results  on  animal  tiimora  with 
DMSO  and  other  drug  combinations. 

Originally,  when  DMSO  was  on  prescrip- 
tion in  Oermany,  It  was  distributed  by  five 
companies;  Schering:  Oruenental.  related 
to  the  American  Syntex;  Heyden  related  to 
the  American  Squibb;  Merck,  Sharp  and 
Dohme.  and  Mack.  AU  five  voluntarily  with- 
drew it  when  the  FDA  restricted  it  here. 

In  early  April.  Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard,  com- 
missioner   of    FDA,    promised    ttiat    DMSO 
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would  b«  ratunked  under  very  strict  condi- 
tions for  UmltAd  clinical  tecttng  In  tbe 
tJnlt«d  Btatea  within  "a  tew  weeks."  But 
ttaere  bas  been  no  furtber  action.  It  baa 
never  been  on  preacrlptlon  In  tbla  country. 
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URBAN  PLANNINO 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  urban  plannin«r  Is  coming  of 
age.  An  ^ort  to  attack  systematically 
the  Ills  of  the  city — unemployment, 
slum  housing,  disease.  Inferior  schools, 
and  air  pollution — ^is  finally  underway 
In  several  of  our  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  confront- 
ing the  planner  is  enormous.  It  is  really 
a  David  and  Goliath  story.  The  plan- 
ner's knowledge  Is  untried,  his  tools  Im- 
perfect, his  financial  resources  limited. 
His  opponent  is  a  giant  complex  of 
overwhelmingly  difficult  problems. 

It  is  easy  for  the  planner  to  lose  sight 
of  tbe  city's  unique  element — the  people 
who  live  there.  But  it  is  Imperative  that 
this  does  not  happen.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  points 
out  In  a  speech  delivered  on  June  6, 
1967,  to  the  Northern  Ohio  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners: 

Wben  we  plan,  design,  and  build  our  cities 
...  we  must  always  ask  the  fundamental 
question:  How  about  the  people?  What  do 
they  wan>t7  What  do  they  need? 

Mr,  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Senator  RiBicorF's  address.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tket  or  A  Tauc  by  Sknatob  Abkahak  Rim- 

COFF  BSPORX  THE  NOBTHERN   OHIO  ChAFTXB 
OF  TH«    AlrKBTTAlT   IWSllTUTa   OF   PLANNEBS, 

Clkvxlans,  Ohio,  June  6,  1967 

Life  In  the  twentieth  century  city  has  be- 
come an  endiirance  contest. 

Wo  ehaae  after  busses.  We  are  blinded  by 
neon  lights.  We  are  bombarded  with  noise. 

We  ship  a  head  of  lettuce  across  the  coun- 
try and  It  arrives  In  better  shape  than  the 
customer  who  walks  two  blocks  to  buy  It. 
We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  f  reeh  vegetables 
and  wUted  men. 

But  this  Is  also  an  age  of  planning.  We 
should  be  able  to  revive  both  our  men  and 
our  cities.  For  the  capacity  to  plan  Is  what 
distinguishes  the  city  of  today  and  tomorrow 
from  the  city  of  yesterday. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  confronting  us 
Is  enormous. 

More  than  one- third  of  us  are  crammed, 
jammed,  and  crowded  Into  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  futiire  offers  little  relief.  By  1986, 
our  urban  population  alone  will  exceed  our 
total  national  population  at  this  moment. 

Housing  urban  America  wlU  require  that 
we  build  more  dwelling  units  In  the  next  33 
years  than  exist  today.  We  have  58.3  million 
dwelling  units  In  the  United  States.  By  the 
year  2000,  we  wlU  need  68  million  more — 
an  average  of  two  million  a  year.  This  In- 
cludes eliminating  and  replacing  the  4.6  mil- 
lion units  of  substandard  housing  that  are 
tbe  shame  of  oar  cities. 

We  must  find  ways  of  unclogglng  our 
traffic  and  Improving  our  mass  transporta- 
tion system  so  360  million  Americans  and 
116  million  automobiles  can  move  about 
within   the   next    IS   years. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  problems  of 
air  and  water  pollution.  We  are  turning  our 
sklea   Into   sewers   by   pouring   out    800,000 


tons  of  pollution  Into  our  atmosphere  every 
day — two  and  a  half  ndlllon  tons  of  dirt  a 
week.  In  water  pollution,  we  have  a  backlog 
of  at  least  5,200  pollution  control  projects 
that  must  be  built. 

And  we  still  have  not  mentioned  the  prob- 
lems of  employment,  automation,  school  con- 
struction, health  and  welfare  services, 
taxation  and  finance.  We  must  also  pursue 
methods  of  developing  a  "cities  Industry" 
so  that  the  one  trillion  dollar  cost  of  build- 
ing our  cities  can  be  seen  as  a  one  trillion 
dollar  market.  There  Is  the  matter  of  new 
towns — and  how  we  flnance  and  develop 
these  Innovations. 

All  of  this  Is  what  you — the  planner,  the 
architect,  and  the  engineer — will  be  dealing 
with.  You  are  the  ones  we  call  upon  to 
bring  some  order  to  what  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuing chaos.  On  your  shoulders  rests  a 
large  share  of  this  enoimous  burden. 

Yet  even  you  are  on  ahaky  ground.  As  an 
MIT  political  scientist,  Leonard  J.  Fein,  once 
told  a  similar  gathering:  If  he  were  a  city 
planner,  be  would  be  a  manic-depressive. 

Manic  because  in  the  security  of  his  work- 
shop he  could  arrange  and  rearrange  models 
of  cities  and  neighborhoods  to  satisfy  his 
wildest  fantasies. 

Depressive  because  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  would  never  know  if  he  was  right. 

"I  should  be  torn,"  Professor  Fein  said.  "If 
only  the  real  world  would  allow  me  to  ar- 
range it  as  compelUngly  as  I  arrange  my 
models.  On  the  other  hand,  were  I  asked  to 
sing  my  song,  my  voice  would  likely  quaver, 
my  knees  wobble,  and  I  might,  indeed,  be 
sick  with  fright." 

His  point  is  well  taken.  And  It  applies  not 
only  to  planners,  but  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  probletns  of  an  urban  so- 
ciety and  who  are  Involved  In  working  to- 
wards their  solution. 

For  who  among  us  can  claim  he  has  the 
"correct"  answer? 

The  problems  are  so  large,  the  stakes  so 
great,  tbe  tools  so  new,  the  concepts  so  un- 
tested that  ultimate  wisdom  cannot  possibly 
rest  with  any  single  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

As  a  result,  we  sense  a  great  frustration. 
We  are  eager  to  start  btiildlng  and  rebxiild- 
Ing  our  cities,  but  stunned  by  the  barriers 
we  encounter. 

We  are  anxious  to  infuse  some  optimism 
into  a  situation  too  long  dominated  by  de- 
spair, but  discouraged  to  learn  how  quickly 
reaUty  erodes  our  best  Intentions  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

We  seek  one  great  victory  to  reassure  us 
of  our  progress  and  wisdom,  but  settle  for 
small  successes  that  keep  alive  the  doubts. 
In  short,  we  have  neither  a  master  plan 
nor  a  master  builder.  We  have  no  one  to 
whom  we  can  turn — no  wise  man  and  no 
group  of  high  priests.  We  have  only  our- 
selves with  whatever  Intelligence,  energy  and 
optimism  we  bring  to  this  work. 

But  I  do  not  find  this  knowledge  frus- 
trating. I  find  it  hopeful  and  encouraging. 
For  If  we  can  accept  tl«B  fact  that  there  is 
no  single  solution  for  any  one  city  or  town — 
let  alone  a  nation  of  cities — we  shall  be  free 
to  plan  our  cities  around  the  truly  unique 
feature  In  each  one:  The  people  who  live 
there. 

We  must  never  forget  that  despite  all  our 
theories  of  the  city — despite  all  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  functions  the  city 
performs — basically  the  dty  is  people. 

The  city  is  how  the  people  In  any  com- 
munity or  several  communities  choose  to 
organize  and  Uve  their  lives.  The  city  reflects 
their  hopes  and  fears,  their  dreams  and  dis- 
couragements, their  virtues  and  fallings. 

Thus,  when  we  plan,  design,  and  build  our 
cities — or  any  portion  at  them — we  must 
always  ask  the  fimdamental  question:  How 
about  the  people?  What  do  they  want?  What 
do  they  need? 

Today   we   sense   an   alienation    and   dls- 
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couragement  In  our  society.  Not  Just  the 
obvious  and  dramatic  alienation  we  see  in 
a  riot,  but  the  silent  and  passive  withdrawal 
of  people  who  feel  they  are  losing  control  over 
their  own  lives. 

We  are  overwhelmed  by  tremendous 
change,  and  we  are  told  more  Is  on  the  way. 
We  seek  a  familiar  spot  In  which  to  anchor 
our  feelings,  but  cannot  find  one. 

So  we  turn  to  the  "expert" — to  the  new 
professionals,  people  like  yourselves.  You 
have  been  trained  to  deal  with  this  change, 
to  plan  and  manage  It.  You  have  the  new 
knowledge — and,  we  hope,  the  new  under- 
standing. We  are  told  to  trust  you,  that  we 
will  like  the  future  you  plan  and  build  for 
us.  Yet  we  still  are  hesitant. 

We  are  hesitant  because  most  of  you — the 
professionals — have  never  talked  to  most  of 
us — the  people.  You  sense  we  are  apprehen- 
sive. But  do  you  know  why?  Have  you  come 
to  us,  particularly  those  of  us  who  are  silent, 
to  learn  what  troubles  us?  Have  you  taken 
the  time  to  explain  who  you  reaUy  are  and 
what  your  work  is  all  about?  TTils  would  not 
relieve  all  the  anxieties  In  all  of  the  people. 
But  it  would  be  an  important  start. 

So  I  urge  you:  Go  outside  your  profession. 
Speak,  and  listen  to  the  people  for  whom 
you  are  planning  and  biillding.  Seek  them 
out  if  they  do  not  come  to  you.  For  the 
crisis  we  face  in  our  cities  is  not  so  much  a 
mechanical  or  organizational  crisis  as  it  is 
a  lack  of  understanding  about  both  the  peo- 
ple in  otir  cities  and  the  cities  themselves. 

Centuries  ago,  Aristotle  said  the  goal  of  the 
city  should  be  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
mankind.  If  the  city  is  to  be  people  as  well 
as  buildings — enjoyment  as  well  as  efficiency, 
then  we  must  carry  the  concept  of  pluralism 
to  our  planning.  For  good  planning,  like 
good  government,  requires  not  only  that 
many  voices  be  becu-d — but  that  they  be  un- 
derstood as  well. 

And  when  you  have  done  this,  take  your 
convictions  into  the  political  arena  and  speak 
out  there.  Just  as  the  people  In  our  cities 
have  special  knowledge  and  Insight  which 
only  they  can  bring  to  you,  so  you  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  insight  which  only  you 
can  bring  to  our  political  decisions. 

You  have  two  duties.  Tou  must  listen  to 
more  voices  in  your  own  field.  And  in  fields 
that  are  not  your  own,  you  must  make  sure 
your  voice  is  heard. 

Often,  however,  professionals  are  reluctant 
to  don  tbe  robes  of  the  political  advocate. 
They  feel  they  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard — rational  and  not  emotional.  They  feel 
they  lack  real  power. 

You  may  lack  the  power  of  a  businessman 
or  the  power  of  a  politician.  But  you  are 
neither  businessmen  nor  politicians.  You  are 
planners,  architects,  and  engineers.  As  such 
you  do  Indeed  possess  great  power.  You 
speak  with  authority  in  jova  field.  You  have 
a  competence  others  lack.  But  when  you  are 
silent,  you  waste  that  power.  How  sad  that 
we  did  not  hear  more  from  the  planners  In 
the  early  days  of  urban  renewal  so  that  to- 
day we  might  not  be  haunted  by  the  criticism 
of  Professor  Scott  Oreer: 

That  for  a  cost  of  $3  billion  we  have  "suc- 
ceeded in  materially  reducing  the  supply  of 
low-cost  housing  in  American  cities." 

Many  of  you  have  spoken  out  on  that  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  we  in  political  office  did  not 
listen  to  you  as  weU  as  we  might  have.  But 
do  not  retreat  into  silence  when  more  of  us 
are  willing  to  listen. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  planners,  archi- 
tects and  engineers  across  the  country  are 
speaking  out.  When  they  find  a  highway  pro- 
gram they  believe  creates  unnecessary  social 
damage,  they  speak  up.  When  they  feel  au 
area  in  desperate  need  of  Jobs  should  not  lose 
a  new  plant  to  a  more  affluent  area,  they  com- 
plain about  our  priorities. 

In  this  respect,  you — as  designers  and 
buUders  of  the  city — have  the  opportunity 
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and  tbe  obligation  to  address  yourselves  to 
the  most  profound  question  of  our  time. 
And  that  is : 

How  do  wf  take  an  eighteenth  century 
idea — democracy — and  give  it  life  in  a  twen- 
tieth century  world? 

How  shall  we  preserve  and  encourage  in- 
dividual worth,  freedom,  and  Identity  in  a 
world  whose  symbols  are  technology,  large- 
scale  organizations,  and  Impersonal  bureauc- 
racies? How  shall  we  provide  a  voice  for 
each  man  in  the  vital  decisions  that  affect 
his  life. 
For  as  Walter  Lippmann  has  told  us: 
"To  preserve  the  moral  and  spiritual  values 
of  democratic  institutions  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  able  to  govern  this  new  techno- 
logical society  effectively  Is  a  problem  which 
win  haunt  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  No- 
body has  yet  found  a  solution  to  it." 

Some  will  say  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
politician  and  the  philosopher,  not  the 
planner.  They  are  wrong.  Every  decision  you 
make  has  political  and  philosophical  conse- 
quences. That  Is  an  inescapable  fact. 

For  politics  is  the  business  of  making  deci- 
sions. And  planning  is  the  business  of  or- 
ganizing those  decisions  for  the  future.  Al- 
though you  do  not  vote  In  a  public  body, 
you  play  an  enormous  role  In  establishing 
public  policy  and  determining  public  atti- 
tudes. 

For  example.  When  you  plan  or  build  a 
neighborhood  or  Just  a  single  building,  you 
are  building  part  of  somebody's  environment. 
People  not  only  will  look  at  your  work — at 
the  homes,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the 
businesses,  the  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers — they  wUl  live  in  It.  They  will  feel 
how  the  whole  package  fits  together — or  does 
not  fit  together.  From  this,  they  will  take  a 
very  human  reaction.  They  may  not  speak  of 
It.  They  may  not  even  be  conscloiis  of  it.  But 
these  experiences  will  contribute  to  the  In- 
dlviduars  sense  of  his  own  worth,  dignity, 
and  status. 

Among  the  forgotten  people  in  our  cities, 
this  reaction  often  Is  the  strongest.  The  phys- 
ical environment  is  a  highly  slgnlflcant  part 
of  the  daily  trouble  pressing  down  upon 
them.  They  find  In  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  the  neighborhoods  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  they  believe  Is  the  public  feel- 
ing toward  them.  A  decision  to  build  helps 
relieve  these  feelings.  A  decision  not  to  build 
reinforces  them. 

You  may  say  these  kinds  of  decisions 
should  not  produce  these  kinds  of  reactions. 
After  all,  plans  and  priorities  are  involved. 
None  of  the  decisions  are  easy.  All  are  com- 
plicated by  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions. The  Interest  of  any  single  neighbor- 
hood or  group  of  people  must  be  balanced 
against  the  needs  of  other  neighborhoods  or 
groups  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  And  that  is 
Indeed  what  happens  at  the  decision-making 
level. 

But  we  must  also  take  Into  account  how 
the  man  on  the  receiving  end  sees  the  end 
product  of  our  actions.  For  that  Is  what  we 
really  mean  when  we  ask:  How  about  the 
people? 

In  a  very  fundamental  sense,  however,  we 
cannot  plan  our  future. 

We  can  build.  We  can  design.  We  can 
landscape.  We  can  admimstrate.  And  we  can 
manage.  But  we  cannot  tell  people  how  to 
act  or  what  to  think.  There  is  no  blueprint 
for  human  spontaneity.  There  Is  no  way  of 
predicting  the  achievements — both  great  and 
small — that  contribute  so  much  meaning 
and  purpose  to  our  individual  lives  and  our 
common  destiny.  And  In  the  last  analysis, 
this — human  actUevement  or  its  absence — 
Is  why  cities,  like  civilizations,  are  remem- 
bered. 

But  we  can  create  the  conditions — the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  moral  condi- 
tions— ^in  which  Individual  worth  and 
achievement  can  thrive. 

So  when  we  ask  how  shall  the  American 
city  be  remembered,  let  us  state  our  belief 


m  the  city  of  the  open  mind,  the  city  of 
tolerance,  of  diversity,  and  healthy  dissent. 
For  If  we  lack  this  attitude,  if  our  thoughts 
are  narrow  and  our  minds  closed.  If  we  sur- 
vive on  stereotypes  and  deny  hope  to  the 
hungry  and  voices  to  the  timid,  surely  this 
will  be  reflected  In  every  city  across  the  land. 
Our  future  requires  a  variety  of  cities  that 
reflect  the  diversity  of  mankind.  We  need 
the  city  in  order  to  sing  our  common  song. 
But  within  each  city,  there  mxist  be  a  way  for 
each  man  to  sing  his  own  private  song  as 
well. 


QUESTIONINO   OP   SST   GROWS 
LOUDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long  we  have  been  hearing  the  inces- 
sant replays  of  a  half-told  tale.  We  have 
been  hearing  about  how  vital  it  is  to  the 
national  welfare  that  the  United  States 
develop  a  supersonic  transport  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  But  we  have  not 
heard  any  of  the  persuasive  arguments 
against  this  questionable  venture — and 
there  are  many. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago, 
I  said  that  it  was  time  we  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  SST 
issue.  I  summarized  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  this  project  at  that  time. 
In  a  superb  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  of  Sunday,  June  11, 
1967.  George  Lardner,  Jr.,  has  done  a 
thorough  Job  of  chronicling  the  rising 
tide  of  criticism  being  directed  at  the 
SST  project. 

The  jerry-built  case  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  put  together 
in  favor  of  the  SST  is  exposed  for  what 
it  is:  a  collection  of  superficial,  ill-con- 
sidered, poorly  thought  out,  and.  in 
some  instances,  public-be-damned  argu- 
ments that,  in  sum,  provide  an  ex- 
tremely poor  basis  for  plunging  into  a 
project  that,  in  the  end,  could  cost  the 
American  people  as  much  as  $4  billion. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
George  W.  Hilton,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  1964  Task  Force  on  Trans- 
portation, and  quoted  in  the  Post  article, 
calling  the  SST  project  "thoroughly  in- 
appropriate, inegalitarlan.  and  total^ 
inconsistent  with  the  Great  Society." 

I  commend  this  excellent  Washington 
Post  article  to  the  attention  of  Senators, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thxse's  a  Ssst,  a  Boom  and  a  Lot  or  Bah 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
Eugene  R.  Black:  "I  think  it's  too  bad  we 
have  to  build  the  damned  things.  But  the 
Concorde  forced  us  to.  We  certainly  can't  sit 
here  and  turn  over  the  market  to  the  British 
and  the  French — from  the  standpoint  of 
prestige  to  our  Industry." 

SenatM'  William  Proxmire:  "We  have  aU 
been  subjected  to  a  supersonic  snow  Job." 

President  Johnson:  "The  SST  arrangement 
la  'an  outstanding  example  of  creative  part- 
nership between  your  Government  and 
American  Industry.' " 

Gen.  Jewell  MaxweU :  "A  boom  has  a  startie 
effect,  especially  If  you've  never  heard  It  be- 
fore .  .  .  But  the  lOOOth  time,  you  don't  do 
anything." 

"This  is  the  land  of  private  enterprise."  the 

chairman  of  the  board  of  American  Airlines 

Insisted  last  month  In  a  letter  to  every  United 

States  Senator. 

But,  Chairman  C.  U.  Smith  eald,  the  world- 


leading  United  States  aviation  Industry  can't 
put  an  SST  In  the  skies  without  a  "very  sub- 
stantial" supply  of  Government  funds.  He 
urged  the  Senators  to  be  generous  and  keep 
America  first. 

The  SST  is  the  Boeing  Co.'s  needle-nosed 
design  for  a  commercial  superjet  to  be  ca- 
pable of  whisking  passengers  through  super- 
altitudes  to  London  and  Paris  at  1800  miles 
an  hovir.  The  engines  wUl  come  from  General 
Electric. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
signed  contracts  with  Boeing  and  GE  last 
month  for  construction  of  two  prototypes. 
The  program  calls  for  at  least  %13  bUUon 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  the  risk  that 
none  of  it  will  be  paid  l>ack.  The  aviation 
Industry  stands  to  gain  the  most  If  the  SST 
strikes  it  rich.  The  taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
the  most  If  it  flope. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  arrange- 
ment "an  outstanding  example  of  creative 
partnership  between  your  Government  and 
American  Industry." 

The  chairman  of  the  President's  1964  ta^k 
force  on  transportation,  George  W.  Hilton, 
calls  it  "thoroughly  Inappropriate  .  .  .  In- 
egalitarian  and  totally  Inconsistent  with  the 
Great  Society." 

THE  BIG  BOOM 

The  sonic  boom  to  be  produced  by  the  SST 
dominates  the  controversy.  Buried  deeper 
are  problems  involving  the  estimated  mar- 
ket for  the  SSTs.  the  aUocation  of  profits, 
the  contract  with  Boeing  and  the  program's 
Impact  on  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments position. 

Tests  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia show  that  the  impact  of  the  boom— 

at  the  SST's  cruising  altitude  of  65,000  feet 

will  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  pains  of 
living  1000  feet  from  the  end  of  the  runway 
at  New  York's  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  the  most  sophis- 
ticated conducted  so  far,  are  being  withheld 
for  final  "editing."  They  were  to  have  been 
released  by  now,  but  officials  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, after  promising  them  for  weeks,  now 
say  the  study  will  not  be  made  public  until 
August.  By  then,  presimiably,  this  year's  SST 
appropriation  of  $198  million  will  have  made 
its  way  through  Congress. 

Once  the  SST's  boom  begins,  It  will  spread 
out — usually  but  apparently  not  always  In  di- 
minishing proportions — In  a  carpet  some  65 
miles  wide.  In  a  single  transcontinental 
flight.  White  Hovise  Science  Adviser  Donald 
F.  Homig  told  a  House  committee  this  spring, 
everyone  in  a  100,000-sqxiare  mile  area,  em- 
bracing perhaps  10  million  people,  "would 
be  likely  to  hear  and  react .  .  ." 

For  the  moment,  the  FAA  has  sought  to 
mute  the  controversy  by  pronouncing  the 
SST  a  good  Investment  even  if  it  is  limited  to 
supersonic-speed  flights  over  water  and 
"sparsely  population  land  areas." 

Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  FAA  is  com- 
mitted to  the  theme  that  the  public  can  learn 
to  live  with  the  boom.  Says  Gen.  Jewell  C. 
Maxwell  (USAP) .  director  of  the  FAA's  super- 
sonic transport  development  program:  "A 
boom  has  a  startie  effect,  especially  if  you've 
never  heard  It  before.  The  first  time,  you 
might  Jump.  But  the  lOOOth  time,  you  don't 
do   anything." 

Extensive  sonic  boom  tests  now  would  only 
get  in  the  FAA's  way.  Last  year,  according 
to  several  sources,  officials  assigned  to  help 
evaluate  the  SST  were  on  the  verge  of  rec- 
ommending sonic  boom  tests  with  B-^  Hus- 
tlers over  several  populous  areas  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

"Bozo  (FAA  Administrator  William  F. 
"Bozo"  McKee)  got  the  White  House  to  kill 
It,"  said  one  official  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram. "The  excuse  was  that  it  might  cause 
the  defeat  of  some  marginal  Democrats  In  the 
fall  elections." 

"The  real  reason."  said  another  source, 
"was  that  the  FAA  was  afraid  tbe  tests 
might  klU  the  SST  program." 
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MCKm  could  not  b«  reached  for  comment. 
A  epotnenutn  Bald  be  would  bave  none. 

Sonic-boom  design  limits  pievlously  pre- 
scribed for  tbe  SST  bave  also  been  dropped. 
Neither  the  Boeing  nor  an  unsuccessful 
Lockheed  design  quite  made  the  grade,  so, 
Maxwell  said,  "we  decided  we  were  not  cor- 
rect in  specifying  tbe  limits  tbe  way  we  did." 

No  new  limits  have  been  set. 

The  SST's  eo.OOO-pound-thrust  engines — 
three  times  more  jjowerful  than  those  of 
present-day  jets — will  get  the  planes  Into 
the  skies  more  quickly,  but  for  those  who 
live  hard  by  airports,  the  FAA  acknowledges. 
the  aircraft  noise,  as  distinct  from  the  boom, 
will  be  worse. 

FBESnCIOTTS  DETENDXSS 

The  SST  program  has  prestigious  defend- 
ers, net  the  least  of  whom  is  Eugene  R. 
Black,  former  president  of  the  World  Bank 
and  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  that  recommended  Government 
financing. 

"I'm  completely  sold  on  It,"  he  said  in  a 
telephone  Interview.  "I  think  it's  too  bad 
we  have  to  build  tbe  damn  things.  But  the 
Concorde  (the  $17.4  million  supersonic 
transport  supp<M^ed  by  the  British  and 
French  governments  and  now  nearing  flight 
tests)  forced  us  to. 

"We  certainly  can't  sit  here  and  t\im  over 
the  market  to  the  British  and  the  French — 
from  the  standpoint  of  prestige  to  our  in- 
dustry." 

Boeing's  $40  million,  296-seat  SST  is  sched- 
uled for  flight  tests  In  1971 — the  same  year 
that  the  slower,  smaller  Concorde  Is  sched- 
uled to  bit  the  commercial  market — and 
for  passenger  service  by  1975. 

But  If  sonic  boom  restrictions  limit  the 
SST  or  the  Concorde  to  over-water  flights, 
tbe  planes  will  lose  60  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated long-haul  passenger  market. 

"Just  because  other  countries  are  doing 
something  that  isnt  Justified  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  doesn't  mean  that  we  should." 
says  former  task  force  chairman,  Hilton,  eco- 
nomics professor  at  tbe  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  liOa  Angeles. 

With  sonic  boom  restrictions  In  effect, 
Henry  S.  Rowen,  former  assistant  Budget 
Bureau  director  and  now  bead  of  tbe  Band 
Corp.,  agreed  that  there  would  be  "some 
question  about  whether  tbe  SST  is  going  to 
pay  oS.  And  there's  no  national  prestige  to 
be  won  If  it's  a  failure." 

nitANCTNO   A    "snow    JOB" 

The  Government  has  already  put  up  $391 
million  for  SST  development.  TTnder  the  con- 
tracts signed  this  month.  It  wUl  invest  an- 
other $953  million — roughly  83  percent  of 
currently  estimated  costs  of  prototype  con- 
struction and  flight  testing. 

Boeing  and  OB  wlU  put  up  $139  million — 
Just  over  12  percent.  Airlines  that  have  or- 
dered SSTs,  persuaded  to  contribute  by  the 
officials  who  reg^ate  them,  will  chip  In  $52 
million — the  reoLalnlng  5  percent. 

Initially,  the  airlines  were  unwilling  to  put 
up  any  money.  Stuart  G.  "Hpton,  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  said  their 
show  of  cash  support  was  sought  so  that  the 
Administration  "could  recommend  appro- 
priations (from  Congress)  more  effectively." 

When  the  contracts  with  Boeing  and  GB 
were  signed  May  1,  FAA  Administrator  Mc- 
Kee  tvimed  to  the  representatives  of  tbe  two 
companies  and  said:  "If  you  dont  do  a 
helluva  Job,  you  stand  to  lose  a  helluva  lot 
of  money."  McKee  pronounced  the  agree- 
ments "the  toughest  .  .  .  ever  written." 

But  not  everybody  Is  persuaded.  Says  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) :  "We  have  all 
been  subjected  to  a  supersonic  snow  Job." 

The  Government  acknowledges  that  its  de- 
cision to  put  up  most  of  the  money  is  a 
"high  risk"  proposition,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  national  defense. 

IXPATMZItT   FLAK 

In  addition,  the  agreements  do  not  con- 
template that  tbe  Government's  share  of  the 


profits,  if  there  are  any,  be  proportionate  to 
its  investment.  SuggesUous  along  this  line 
were  considered — and  rejected. 

The  contract  with  Boeing,  moreover,  is 
written  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  company 
could  avoid  repayments  to  the  Government 
by  producing  a  faster,  or  more  advanced, 
conunercial  SST  ttian  the  FAA  has  bargained 
for. 

Under  the  contracts,  the  Government  Is 
eventually  supposed  to  get  its  investment 
back,  plus  a  modest  6  percent  Interest 
through  royalties  on  each  sale.  GE  royalties 
will  start  with  the  first  engine.  But  Boeing 
need  not  begin  paying  the  Government  until 
it  sells  its  lOIst  plane. 

The  Boeing  royalties  are  also  tied  to  the 
definition  of  an  SST  "airframe."  This  Is 
limited  to  a  plane  "principally  of  titanium" 
with  a  maxlmiun  cruising  speed  of  2050 
miles  an  hour  (Mach  3.1). 

A  Recoupment  Advisory  Group,  consist- 
ing of  Government  lawyers  and  economists 
from  key  agencies  such  ss  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  Justice  and  Treasury  Departments, 
was  assigned  to  suggest  contract  terms.  It 
recommended  against  putting  titanium  in 
tbe  contract  and  suggested  a  broader  speed 
range  (up  to  Mach  4,  or  2640  miles  an  hour) 
to  make  sure  the  Government  would  recover 
its  money  despite  Improvements  in  later 
models. 

"Boeing  could  wrap  that  plane  In,  say. 
boron  filament  and  then  where  would  tbe 
Government  be?"  said  one  economist.  "For 
the  first  torn  years  of  ptoductlon,  they  don't 
need  to  pay  in  anything."  The  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  he  ad4ed,  has  predicted  a 
big  future  for  boron  and  other  advanced 
materials. 

The  FAA  Ignored  the  advice.  Maxwell  said 
he  overruled  the  Advisory  Group  and  agreed 
to  put  titanium  In  the  contract.  He  took 
the  line  that  this  was  flie  price.  In  addition 
to  most  of  the  project's  cost,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  pay  to  get  Boeing  to  aban- 
don still  other  demands  "that  would  iiave 
been  far  more  disadvantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

"This  Is  the  coxintry's  decision  to  build  it 
this  way — of  titanium,"  Maxwell  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  penalize  them  (Boeing)  for 
something  we're  not  Investing  In." 

Boeing,  he  said,  had  also  wanted  royalty- 
bearing  SSTs  limited  to  a  transport  with  a 
BtUl  shorter  speed  range  than  was  finally 
agreed  upon. 

GE,  by  contrast,  will  have  to  pay  Govern- 
ment royalties  on  engines  Installed  In  planes 
that  can  go  as  fast  as  2310  miles  an  hour,  or 
260  mph  faster  than  tbe  SSTs  requiring 
royalties  from  Boeing. 

Government  support  Is  not  expected  to 
atop  with  prototype  construction  either. 
Tucked  away  in  the  FAA's  feasibility  report 
on  the  SST  is  the  reminder  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  required  to  act  as  a  guar- 
antor of  or  to  provide  sny  additional  funds 
needed  by  the  airframe  manufacturer" 
(Boeing) . 

By  the  time  the  SSTs  hit  the  commercial 
market,  the  program  will  have  cost  an  esti- 
mated $4.5  billion. 

BUPPiNc  FRorrrs  puin 

Another  key  objection  posed  by  critics  in 
and  out  of  Government  Is  tbe  schedule  of  re- 
payments under  the  agreements  signed  so 
far. 

The  taxpayers  will  get  their  money  back, 
without  Interest,  only  II  300  SSTs  are  sold. 
Boeing  will  have  to  sell  more  than  600 
planes — and  a  500-plane  market  Is  all  the 
FAA  projects  If  sonic  boom  restrictions  are 
In  effect — for  the  Government  to  get  a  6  per 
cent  Interest  return. 

But  the  program  could  hit  the  jackpot. 
Without  boom  restrictions,  the  FAA  predicts 
that  Boeing  could  sell  1800  planes  and  some 
officials  feel  It  can  sell  even  more.  As  soon 
as  the  taxpayers  get  their  investment  back, 
plus  6  per  cent,  however,  the  royalty  pay- 
ments  are   scheduled   to   be   revised   down- 


ward. The  more  money  the  program  makes. 
the  smaller  tbe  slice  the  Government  gets. 

In  turn,  Hilton  complains,  this  creates 
"windfall  gains"  for  the  manufacturers.  An- 
other economist  estimates  that  sales  of  2000 
SSTs  would  give  Boeing  alone  a  profit  of 
more  tlian  $10  billion. 

Beyond  that,  Hilton,  like  many  others, 
objects  to  bringing  tbe  sonic  boom  era 
closer  at  public  expense  In  order  to  "subsi- 
dize the  travel  habits  of  the  high-Income 
classes." 

"About  85  per  cent  of  U.S.  residents  have 
never  fiown  .  .  .  and  perhaps  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  will  ever  fly  SSTs." 
said  Stephen  Enke,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  and  the  Pentagon's  SST 
expert  and  one  of  Its  most  outspoken  critics 
before  leaving  Government. 

The  Institute  For  Defense  Analyses,  the 
FAA's  own  consultants,  estimated  there 
would  be  a  market  for  279  SSTs  over  15 
years  If  there  were  sonic  boom  restrictions — 
and  a  market  for  661  planes  if  there  were  no 
restrictions. 

To  the  FAA's  deep  chagrin,  IDA  also  con- 
cluded that  with  boom  restrictions  Umitlng 
sales  and  domestic  Sights,  the  SSTs  could 
worsen  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  by  promoting  Increased 
ticket  and  travel  spending  abroad. 

FAA  suppressed  IDA'S  findings  for  months. 
Meanwhile,  FAA  officials  produced  their  own 
feasibility  report  in  which,  one  said,  "we 
used  IDA'S  methods  but  varied  the  input." 

The  FAA  report  misstates  IDA'S  basic  esti- 
mates; it  has  IDA  forecasting  a  366-plane 
market  with  sonic  boom  restrictions  and  an 
847-plane  market  without  them.  Allen  H. 
Skaggs,  head  of  the  FAA's  economics  staff 
for  the  SST,  concedes  this  was  "an  error." 

FAA  officials  insist,  however,  that  there 
will  be  an  even  greater  demand  for  the 
SST's  supersonic  speeds,  carrying  passengers 
from  Washington  to  London  In  2  hours  and 
45  minutes  or  to  Paris  In  only  10  minutes 
more. 

In  1964  alone,  IDA  point:  out.  United 
States  aircraft  sales  resulted  in  a  balance 
Of  payments  surplus  of  about  $140  million, 
but  air  travelers'  ticket  purchases  and  ground 
expenditures  resulted  in  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  of  moire  than  $1  billion.  Simi- 
lar offsets  tbe  consultants  say,  bave  occurred 
every  year  since  1950. 

The  SST's  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  IDA  agrees,  would  be  favorable 
in  an  unrestricted  market,  but  the  sonic 
boom  keeps  getting  in  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  sonxe,  such  as  Bo  Lundberg, 
director  of  the  Swedish  government's  Aero- 
nautical Research  Institute  and  a  long- 
time critic  of  the  SST,  are  campaigning 
against  even  overwater  flights  on  the 
grounds  that  the  boom  will  be  unbearable 
for  ships  and  passengers  at  sea. 

Maxwell  had  a  copy  of  one  of  Lundberg's 
recent  treatises  in  hand  recently  while  wait- 
ing for  a  call  to  testify  on  the  SST  appro- 
priation request. 

"A  sonic  boom,"  the  General  kept  repeat- 
ing, "Is  not  a  sonic  boom  Is  not  a  sonio 
boom." 


AGRIBUSINESS    AND    THE    WAR 
AGAINST  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
realistic  talk  on  the  progress  of  the 
war  against  hunger,  and  on  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  overcome  if  U.S.  agri- 
business Institutions  are  to  play  their 
essential  role  in  that  effort,  was  made 
at  the  First  International  Business  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  on  May  11  by  a  native 
of  my  State,  Mr.  Robert  Llebenow,  now 
with  the  Corn  Refiners  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Llebenow  believes,  as  I  do,  that  the 
war  against  hunger  must  be  won.  He 
finds  that  we  are  increasing  our  exports 


for  dollars  to  the  rapidly  developing  and 
developed  nations,  but  that  investment 
in  the  real  problem  areas,  the  less  devel- 
oped nations,  is  being  neglected. 
He  cautions: 

If  we  do  not  focus  on  this  problem,  we 
will  be  back  where  we  started  before  the 
passage  of  P.L.  480. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Liebenow's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  hunger  will  study  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Robbit  C.   Liebenow,  Pbesi- 

DENT,      COEK     RETINERS     ASSOCIATION,     INC.. 

Washinoton,  D.C,  Befobb  the  Fibst  In- 

TiaUlATIONAI.        ACRIBtrSXNESS        CONTEAENCE, 

Chicago,  Iu..,  Mat  11,  1967 

I.  XNTKOOnCTIOIf 

At  a  conference  such  as  this,  there  Is  an 
air  of  hope  and  optimism  which  Is  Infectious. 
We  are  here  because  we  recognize  the  se- 
riousness of  tbe  world  food  problem  and  be- 
cause we  want  to  do  something  about  It. 
There  is  always  a  temptation  to  cite  hope- 
ful developments  and  to  avoid  mentioning 
trends  which  might  jeopardize  the  hopes  of 
the  participants. 

I  am  here  to  speak  about  the  Impact  of  the 
world  food  problem  on  American  agribusi- 
ness. Much  as  I  would  like  to  paint  a  bright, 
"onward  and  upward"  picture.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  point  to  certain  problems  of 
great  magnitude — problems  that  jeopardize 
the  entire  United  States  effort  in  tbe  war  on 
hunger  and  the  hopes  of  agribusiness  for  a 
role  in  that  effort.  Their  solution  will  not 
be  easy — but  a  solution  must  be  found. 

H.  GENEBAL  NATT7BE  OF  TRE  PROBLEIC 

We  are  aU  capitalists  here.  We  believe  In 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  history  of 
American  apiculture  does  not  prove  that 
individual  economic  interests  and  the  public 
interest  always  coincide.  The  growth  and 
development  of  American  agriculture,  which 
Is  the  greatest  agricultural  success  story  in 
tbe  world  history,  shows  that  It  Is  possible  to 
develop  a  blend  of  free  market  forces  and 
government  assistance  which  brings  private 
economic  interests  and  the  coUectlve  good 
closer  together.  Ever  since  the  Homestead 
Acts  of  the  last  century,  our  government  and 
our  farmers  bave  been  working  together  for 
a  common  purpose.  There  has  been  friction, 
of  course,  but  It  has  been  a  creative  friction. 

Now  turn  your  attention  to  the  war  on 
hunger.  For  the  past  few  years,  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  vast  and  terrible  scope  of  the 
world  food  problem  has  grown.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  natural  economic  Interests 
of  American  Investors,  especially  those  in 
agribusiness,  would  lead  them  to  Invest  In 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  At 
previous  conferences  we  have  heard  predic- 
tions that  agribusiness  would  soon  be  march- 
ing, with  banners  flying,  onto  tbe  arid  des- 
erts and  rocky  mountainsides  of  tbe  less- 
developed  nations  from  Peru  to  Burma.  It 
seemed  that  all  that  was  needed  vras  a  little 
encouragement — get  In  there  and  flght,  boys! 
But  this  is  not  the  way  It  has  worked  out  at 
all.  We  are  finding  that  the  laws  of  interna- 
tional supply  and  demand  will  not  satisfy 
by  themselves  the  needs  of  the  hungry  na- 
tions, nor  will  unfettered  economics  result 
In  the  greatest  possible  gain  to  American 
agribusiness. 

m.  sPBcmc  MATVsx  or  the  pboblxm 
There  az«  three  basic  markets  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products,  goods  and  services, 
and  know-how.  I  would  call  them  the  de- 
veloped countries,  the  rapidly  developing 
countries  and  the  less  developed  countries. 
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Tbe  developed  countries  Include  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  rapidly  developing 
countries  are  those  nations  which  have  re- 
cenUy  experienced  a  take-off  in  food  pro- 
duction or  In  per  capita  Income,  or  both, 
such  as  Taiwan,  Mexico  and  Thailand.  The 
less  developed  nations  are  those  caught  in 
tbe  vise  of  a  declining  food-to-population 
ratio,  like  India,  the  Congo  or  Egypt. 

What  is  the  true  story  of  American  agri- 
cultural exports  and  investment  to  these 
three  markets?  I  think  that  most  of  the  ex- 
perts present  will  agree  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  P.L.  480  food  shipments,  exports  and 
Investment  in  the  less  developed  nations  are 
declining  rapidly  as  a  proportion  of  total 
exports-Investments.  Three  quarters  of  our 
commercial  exports  la^t  year  were  to  the 
development  nations.  Exports  and  direct  In- 
vestment In  the  rapidly  developing  nations 
are  growing  fast.  But  In  the  underdeveloped 
lands,  where  our  goods  and  expertise  are  so 
desperately  needed,  we  are  falling. 

Not  only  are  we  falling  right  now,  but  It 
looks  as  though  we  will  continue  to  fall  in 
the  future,  since  the  demand  from  the  better 
developed  nations  Is  growing  so  explosively. 
In  their  recent  book,  Famine,  1975,  the  Pad- 
dock brothers  predict  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  It  will  be  all  American  capital 
can  do  to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  keep  rea- 
sonable surpluses  on  hand,  and  help  to  feed 
the  developed  nations.  At  that  time,  they  say, 
we  will  be  forced  to  save  som^e  nations,  and 
let  others,  like  India  and  Egypt,  go  down  the 
drain.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  permit 
this  to  happen,  but  it  will  happen  unless  our 
present  policies  are  altered. 
The  Paddocks  have  got  to  be  proved  wrong! 

IV.     POOO  POB  peace  is  NOT  ENOUCS 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  poUcy  of 
surplus  dispoeal  would  not  answer  the  world's 
food  problem.  Congress  last  year  passed  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Act,  providing  for  planned 
domestic  production  to  meet  the  world  need. 
The  Act  called  for  increased  "seU-help"  on 
the  part  of  recipient  nations,  and  provided 
for  the  phasing  out  of  non -commercial  food 
shipments.  Of  course,  there  were  vast  con- 
tradictions in  this  scheme,  some  of  which 
are  now  beginning  to  trouble  us  seriously.  It 
Is  becoming  clear  that  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  our  In- 
creasing Investment  In  tbe  better  developed 
nations  at  the  expense  of  the  hungry  nations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Act's  attempt  to  In- 
crease sales  of  commodities  for  dollar  means 
increasing  exports  to  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped nations.  The  same  thing  Is  true,  of 
course,  of  private  Investment.  To  be  blunt. 
we  are  businessmen.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  will 
enter  those  markets  which  best  combine  se- 
curity of  investment  and  immediate  profit 
potential. 

Second,  "seU-help"  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  a  dangerously  ambiguous  term. 
If  self-help  means,  for  example,  that  the 
Government  of  India  should  relax  its  re- 
strictions on  private  ownership  of  com- 
panies doing  bualnees  in  India,  there  can 
be  no  quarrel;  but  if  self-help  means  that 
the  Indian  farmer  Is  to  lift  himcoir  without 
Increased  private  investment  from  the  14th 
century  into  the  20th  century.  It  is  absurd. 
Self-help  should  mean  that  this  nation  ex- 
pects recipient  countries  to  do  all  that  they 
can  to  Increase  their  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, but  It  must  recognize  that  they  can  do 
very  little  without  private  investment. 

This  leads  to  a  third  contradiction  which 
was  Inherent  In  the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  A 
vast  increase  In  PX.  480  shipments  not  for 
dollars,  even  though  necessary  to  prevent 
famine,  would  appear  to  conflict  with  the 
theory  of  self-help.  Moreover,  oxir  present 
policy  assumes  that  American  farmers  will 
Increase  their  production  for  export  with- 
out reasonable  price  guarantees.  Therefore, 
although  we  can  probably  exp>ect  total  P.L. 
480  food  shipments  to  remain  stable  or  to 
Increase  slightly,  tbe  amount  of  food  gomg 
to  the  less  developed  nations  under  this  pro- 


gram wUl  probably  decreuBe.  except  for  spo- 
radic famine  reUef . 

Putting  together  all  of  the  foregoing 
trends,  it  seems  clear  that  there  has  devel- 
oped an  alarming  gap  In  American  world  food 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  tbe  rapidly  develop- 
ing and  developed  ""tlons  were  taken  care 
of  via  exports  for  dollars  and  the  existing  in- 
centive to  Invest  in  these  grovring  markets; 
on  the  other  hand,  famine  relief  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  But  what  of  private  in- 
vestment in  the  less  developed  world?  If  we 
do  not  focus  on  this  problem,  we  wUl  be  back 
where  we  started  before  the  passage  of  PXm. 
480. 

V.    TRENDS     IN     AGMBtrSINESS     AtTlVlTT      ABBOAD 

American  agribusiness  wants  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  the  war  on  hunger.  It  wants  to  help  less 
developed  nations  to  become  better  developed 
nations.  Nevertheless,  agribusiness  is  stUI 
business,  and  companies  are  accountable  to 
stockholders.  So  long  as  tbe  demand  for  agri- 
business goods  and  services  Is  Increasing  in 
the  better  developed  lands,  agribusiness  ef- 
forts in  the  hungry  nations  wiU  continue  to 
be  minimal  unless  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  something  drastic — even  revolu- 
tionary— to  increase  direct  Investment  and 
exports  to  these  areas. 

I  do  not  mean  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
of  the  fine  suggestions  made  In  the  First 
Panel:  they  certainly  point  the  direction  In 
which  we  mxist  go.  And  I  also  do  not  mean  to 
downgrade  any  of  the  truly  heroic  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  such  companies  as  Mr.  Stelger^ 
Massey-Pergxison.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
suggestions  do  not  go  far  enough.  (Companies 
such  as  Massey-Perguson,  IMC,  Ralston- 
Purina,  and  others  sire  doing  all  that  any 
company  can  do  to  help  bring  less  developed 
areas  into  the  sun.  What  Is  needed  is  a  pro- 
gram of  massive  scope  to  get  agribusiness  into 
these  areas,  quickly  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  far  as  investment  In  India,  Indonesia  or 
Peru  goes,  uncertainty  is  now  the  prevailing 
trend.  The  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  International  Kfinerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation  wUl  speak  tomorrow  about  IMC's 
experiences  in  India,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
be  will  say,  but  I  can  name  five  companies  aS 
the  top  of  my  head  which  are  pulling  out  of 
India  and  out  of  other  problem  nations.  The 
reasons  are  obvlovis:  difficulties  with  local 
bureaucracies,  little  opportunity  for  imme- 
diate profit,  too  long  a  pay-out  period  on  m- 
vestment,  high  risk  of  business  loss  through 
unforeseen  circumstances,  excessive  cost  of 
Initial  research  and  development,  and  so  on. 

Foreign  Investment  is  a  tedloxis,  tlme-con- 
Bumlng  business,  from  the  first  filing  of  an 
application  In  tripUcate  with  AID  to  the  last 
wrestling  match  with  the  fifth  sub-minister 
of  agriculture  In  a  less  developed  nation.  In 
order  to  get  Into  the  act,  an  agribustness 
company  must  find  out  who  In  USDA  or 
among  tbe  private  foundations  has  done  the 
basic  research  m  Country  X,  what  research 
needs  to  be  done,  and  how  to  finance  it.  He 
must  decide  where  to  invest,  who  is  to  in- 
vest, and  whether  the  investment  can  be 
guaranteed.  He  must  become  expert  on  local 
weather,  local  markets  and  local  politics.  He 
must  figure  out  which  executives  he  can 
spare,  and  how  to  use  local  labor;  which  local 
government  officials  are  which  and  how  to 
get  through  the  red  tape.  And,  after  aU  this. 
he  often  has  a  risky  Investment  with  an 
Initial  low-profit  potential. 

AID,  of  course,  is  tbe  key  to  tbe  problem, 
for  only  AID,  backed  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  can  transform  the  scope 
of  agribusiness  investment  in  the  hungry  na- 
tions. We  have  been  hearing  about  some 
highly  encouraging  trends  at  AID:  for  ex- 
ample, the  formation  of  an  Office  of  Private 
Resources,  the  Increasing  use  of  the  Sx- 
tended  Risk  Investment  Guaranty  program, 
and  expansion  of  tbe  investment  survey 
agreement  program.  These  are  exciting  de- 
velopments. As  a  bualnesBznan.  I  applaud  the 
new,  more  business-like  attitude  of  the  Of- 
fice  of    Private    Resources.    Neverthelesa.    it 
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■eemii  obvloua  to  me  that  thea«  prograxxiB 
are  atUl  too  tentattve,  too  limited  In  appll- 
oablUty,  and  too  luirelated.  They  do  not 
meet  aquarely  the  needa  of  would-be  Inves- 
tora  In  underdeveloped  areas. 

However,  these  existing  Initiatives  point 
the  way  toward  the  new  Initiatives  which  we 
must  have  In  order  to  get  rolling. 

VI.  MxxD  roa  mtw  nnriATivas 

A  proper  response  to  the  problem,  one 
which  really  satlsflea  the  basic  needa  of 
Americans  interested  In  Investing  In  the 
htingry  nations,  must  Involve  a  major  ex- 
pansion and  rationalization  of  existing  AID 
programs.  Equally  Important,  agrlbuBlnesa 
itself  must  begin  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  policy-making  in  this  area.  To  do  this, 
we  must  find  a  new  organizational  form 
through  which  to  express  our  views,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  developing  AID  Investment 
Incentives. 

Let  me  give  an  example  to  Ulustrate  what 
I  mean. 

"Hie  new  Office  of  Private  Resources,  beaded 
by  our  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Salzman,  Is 
the  obvious  focus  within  AID  for  all  In- 
vestment Incentive  programs  directed  toward 
lees  developed  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  in  the  agribusiness  community  could 
make  the  best  use  of  this  new  resource  by 
forming  a  parallel  private  organization,  rep- 
resenting all  agrlbuslneaa  industries  inter- 
ested in  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Private 
Resources  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Such  a  committee  would  not  require  any 
elaborate  form  of  corporate  organization  or 
govenunent  representation.  Its  job  would  be 
to  let  the  OPR  know  whether  or  not  its 
programs  were  meeting  the  needs  of  busi- 
nessmen, to  suggest  Improvements  and  new 
program*,  and  to  help  Inform  the  bufineu 
community  of  existing  aids  to  Investment. 

I  think  that  I  can  predict  some  of  the 
auggeatloDS  that  might  be  made  by  such  an 
organization.  For  example,  it  might  recom- 
mend a  general  expansion  of  the  Extended 
RUk  Investment  Guaranty  Program.  I  think 
that  It  might  well  call  for  an  across-the- 
board  softening  of  loan  terms  to  companies 
willing  to  invest  in  less  developed  areas.  The 
oiganlaatlon  might  press  for  expansion  of 
the  present  experimental  program  \mder 
which  AID  underwrites  100%  of  the  costs  of 
investmsnt  surveys  carried  out  by  a  con- 
stHtlum  of  companies  Interested  in  African 
investment.  Ill  bet  that  it  would  be  inter- 
ested In  helping  AID  to  develop  some  means 
of  guarmnteeliig  to  inveetors  In  the  himgry 
nations  not  just  recovery  oi  their  Invest- 
ment, but  a  reasonable  return  as  well. 

No  matter  what  programs  agribusiness 
might  decide  to  advocate,  it  strikes  me  that 
this  la  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  express 
our  continuing  interest,  help  to  combat  the 
tendency  to  Invest  only  In  better  developed 
nations,  and  actually  Influence  those  gov- 
ernment policies  irtilch  affect  us  directly. 
Such  an  organization  could  help  to  strength- 
en AXD'B  hand  by  supporting  worthwlille  leg- 
islation directed  at  increasing  investment. 
In  addition,  it  strikes  me  that  such  Ualaon 
with  the  Office  of  Private  Resources  would 
be  a  natural  breeding  ground  for  Investment 
eonsortltuns  of  the  kind  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  lately. 

Let's  face  It.  None  of  us  here  Is  about  to 
Join  a  consortium  without  knowing  where  it 
la  to  Invest,  how  much,  and  what  Its  prob- 
lems and  prospects  are.  Like  most  of  those 
present.  I  have  had  a  Uttte  experience  in 
raising  initial  ventiire  capital,  and  I  know 
that  it  la  one  thing  to  achieve  an  agreement 
on  the  need  t<x  Investment  and  quite  an- 
other to  pirt  cash  down  on  the  table.  To  my 
minrt,  we  will  get  Investment  moving  into 
the  hungry  nations  much  more  quickly  if 
we  first  achieve  continuing  contact  with  the 
Office  of  Private  Resources  through  an  or- 
ganlaatton  formed  for  this  piupoee. 

This  kind  ot  an  organization  would  be  easy 
to  form  and  to  finance.  It  could  be  put  into 
operation  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  It  would 


probably  make  future  conferences  such  as 
this  superfluous,  few  we  would  then  no  longer 
require  a  special  occasion  to  get  together 
with  AID.  USDA  and  foimdatlon  repreaenta- 
Uves.  One  thing  is  very  Important :  this  new 
agribusiness  liaison  group  should  be  made 
up  of  high  ranking  corporate  officials — com- 
pany presidents,  if  poesible,  bo  as  to  insure 
that  our  contact  with  government  will  be 
top  level  contact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  through  such  an 
effort  can  we  really  devote  our  attention  to 
the  unique  problems  of  Investment  in  the 
less  developed  nations,  and  only  through 
such  an  organization  resize  our  full  poten- 
tial to  contribute  a  solution  of  their  food 
problems. 

Vn.    CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  admittedly  represents  a  pre- 
liminary stab  at  an  overwhelmingly  com- 
plicated problem,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxiuy  of  cau- 
tion. The  economic  and  political  forces  pres- 
ently at  work  seem  to  me  to  be  pointing 
inexorably  towards  failure  of  our  program 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  the  less 
developed  areas.  Moet  businessmen  faced 
with  the  present  choice  of  selling  their  com- 
modities or  services  for  dollars  and  for  profit, 
or  plunging  Into  the  uncertainty  of  Invest- 
ment in  hungry  nations,  will  choose  the 
former,  even  if  their  investments  are  not 
guaranteed.  Our  present  policies  designed 
to  encourage  self-help  a»  leaving  more  and 
more  for  private  Industry  to  do  In  these  areas, 
while  undertaking  to  do  less  themselves. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  but  one  possible 
answer  at  this  point,  and  that  is  to  recognize 
that  investment  In  less  developed  nations  la 
a  special  case  posing  special  problems  and 
demanding  unique  solutlonB.  With  the  hope 
that  these  solutions  will  be  found,  and  soon, 
I  can  conclude  on  an  optlnUstic  note. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  11, 
1967,  the  one  all-Important  fact  of  to- 
day's life,  at  least  on  the  international 
scene,  was  pointed  out  In  a  lucid  editorial 
concerning  the  critical  events  of  last 
week  in  the  Middle  East.  That  fact,  of 
course  is  that  war  between  the  big 
powers — between  the  United  States  and 
the  UjSJSJI.— must  be  avoided.  And  it 
was,  despite  the  existence  of  commit- 
ments, of  financial  interests,  of  emo- 
tional bonds,  and  of  Ideological  ties.  In 
any  other  age,  war  between  the  super- 
powers easily  could  have  resulted  from 
the  type  of  crisis  which  took  the  stage  in 
lucent  days. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  deserves 
close  attention.  It  concludes  by  staUng 
that  cooperation  must  continue  if  peace 
is  to  be  found.  All  of  us,  I  think,  can  ap- 
preciate more  fully  now  the  need  for  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
in  order  to  avoid  misinterpretations,  and 
thus,  needless  military  confrontations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sunday 
Star's  editorial,  entitled  "Big  Power  Role 
In  the  Middle  East  War."  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Power  Rolx  in  the  Middle  East  Was 
One  all-important  fact  of  international 
life  was  brought  out  from  under  the  diplo- 
matic table  and  clearly  displayed  during  the 
critical  hours  of  last  week's  lightning  war  in 
the  Middle  East.  Both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  the  ooncluslon  that  the 
overriding  consideration  in  any  diplomatic 


crisis  is  the  avoidance  of  war  between  the 
superpowers. 

Such  questions  as  national  prestige,  emo- 
tional ties,  moral  commitments.  Ideological 
bonds  and  financial  Interest — the  explosive 
matter  that  has  detonated  the  major  wars 
of  the  past — became  secondary  considera- 
tions. Over-shadowing  every  action  by  the 
two  great  powers  was  a  mature  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  neither  could  accept  a 
total  war  against  the  other. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  neither  Russia  nor 
the  United  States  recognized  any  commit- 
ments in  the  Middle  East.  And  It  is  perfectly 
clear — despite  some  loud  charges  to  the  con- 
trary— that  the  United  States  did  not  back 
out  of  any  obligation,  either  explicit  or  Im- 
plied. It  should  be  equally  clear,  now  that 
the  peak  of  the  crisis  has  passed,  that  the 
United  States  played  its  diplomatic  hand 
with  extraordinary  skill,  restraint  and 
finesse — plus,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  luck. 

The  basic  United  States  commitment  in 
the  Middle  East  was  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel.  Had  the  Arab 
forces  made  good  their  threat  of  overrunning 
the  Israeli  forces  and  had  they  pressed  their 
announced  aim  of  achieving  a  "final  solu- 
tion" to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  by 
obliterating  the  state  of  Israel,  there  Is  no 
doubt  what  the  response  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been.  Enough  American 
military  strength  would  have  been  sent  Into 
action  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

There  was,  of  course,  also  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
Israel  in  maintaining  its  rights  to  free  pas- 
sage through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  A  genera- 
tion ago — perhapa  a  decade  ago — such  an 
obligation  would  have  meant  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gulf  to  Israel  shipping  would  have 
been  answered  by  an  Immediate  show  of 
American  force.  Application  ot  American 
muscle  to  break  the  blockade  was  demanded 
by  some  in  Congress  and  was  expected  by 
some  circles  In  Israel. 

Instead,  the  United  States  moved  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  by  pressing  the  Israeli  case 
in  international  legal  channels  and  to  fulfill 
its  obligation  to  humanity  by  refraining  from 
forcing  an  armed  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  well,  bad  obligations 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  tolerated  armed  United  States  inter- 
vention aimed  against  its  protege,  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Nor,  should  such  an  unlikely 
Situation  have  arisen,  could  Russia  have  sat 
Idly  by  to  observe  the  destruction  of  the  Arab 
nations  by  the  United  States  or  by  Israel 
acting  alone. 

The  superpowers  were,  then,  operating 
throughout  the  crisis  under  the  same  essen- 
tial ground  rules :  Each  would  step  in  should 
the  other  Intervene — unless  that  intervention 
was  undertaken  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  nations  they  were  backing. 

"ITiese  ground  rules  were  fully  understood 
by  both  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The 
"hot  line"  between  Moscow  and  Washington 
was  used,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  set 
up.  to  clarify  positions  as  the  crisis  devel- 
oped and  to  make  certain  that  no  misinter- 
pretation of  specific  actions  could  make  the 
two  powers  blimder  Into  World  War  m. 

In  the  light  of  this  mutual  desire  by  the 
Soviets  and  United  States  to  avoid  a  military 
confrontation  over  the  Bfiddle  East,  why  did 
the  Middle  East  war  break  out?  Why  did  the 
Russians  permit  Arab  aggressive  threats 
against  Israel  to  reach  the  flash  point,  there- 
by greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  the  major 
war  both  sides  were  trying  so  hard  to 
prevent? 

The  only  logical  explanation  Is  that  Rus- 
sian ambition  for  a  strategic  foothold  in  the 
area,  combined  with  a  major  Russian  under- 
estimation of  Israeli  determination  and  an 
overestimation  of  Arab  fighting  qualities, 
produced  the  worse  Soviet  diplomatic  blunder 
of  recent  history. 

The  Soviets,  aware  of  the  United  States 


policy  of  avoiding  direct  military  interven. 
tlon  except  as  a  last  resort,  encouraged  the 
Arabs  to  blockade  Bllat.  to  ring  Israel  with 
a  threatening  circle  of  armament  and  to 
preach  the  destruction  of  the  new  state.  The 
Soviets  did  not  want  war.  They  wanted  a  ma- 
jor diplomatic  victory.  They  knew  the  United 
States  would  not  react  merely  to  threats. 
And  they  did  not  believe  that  Israel  would 
dare  to  move  against  numerically  superior 
armies  on  three  fronts  equipped  with  some 
$2  billion  In  Soviet  arms. 

The  strategy  was  to  Identify  Russia  loudly 
and  clearly  as  the  backers  of  the  Arab  cause 
and  to  increase  Soviet  prestige  by  threaten- 
ing Israel  and  humlUatlng  the  Umted  States. 
The  Russians  and  the  Arabs  made  one  major 
miscalculation.  Israel  took  the  Arab  threats 
seriously.  And  Israel  was  quite  willing  to  re- 
move that  threat  by  going  in  alone — and 
quite  capable  of  doing  so,  as  events  proved. 

The  result  was  a  military  rout  for  the  Arab 
forces  and  a  diplomatic  clobbering  for  the 
Soviets. 

The  long,  painful  process  of  clearing  away 
the  debris  and  of  piecing  together  the  shat- 
tered political-diplomatic  structure  of  the 
Middle  East  is  beginning.  And  the  only  cause 
for  any  optimism  that  the  future  may  be 
brighter  than  the  past  lies  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  two  great  powers  to  exclude  all- 
out  war  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy. 

The  basic  reality  is  that  there  can  be  no 
true  peace,  no  stability  in  the  Middle  East, 
until  the  Arab  nations  accept  the  fact  that 
Israel  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist. 
Israel,  for  Its  part,  has  made  It  quite  clear 
that  It  will  not  give  up  the  land  it  now  oc- 
cupies until  Israel's  position  as  a  sovereign 
state  has  been  fully  recognized. 

It  is  possible  that  Nasser  may  eventually 
make  good  on  his  offer  to  withdraw  from  the 
tormented  scene — a  move  that  would  be  of 
considerable  help  in  the  massive  task  of  re- 
construction that  lies  ahead.  But  an  accept- 
able soluUon  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  continue  to  operate 
on  the  b«8lc  mutual  assimipUon  that  coop- 
eration is  essential  and  that  war  between 
them  is  unthinkable. 

If  this  measure  of  sanity  continues  to  dic- 
tate the  actions  of  the  superpowers,  Russia 
will  employ  what  Influence  it  stUl  has  with 
the  Arab  nations  to  make  them  face  the 
reality  of  Israel's  existence,  the  United  States 
wiU  use  what  influence  it  has  to  induce  Israel 
to  accept  a  reasonable  setUement,  and  both 
nations  will  reconsider  the  advisability  of 
pouring  arms  into  that  inflamed  area  of  the 
world. 

If  the  cooperation  ends,  peace  will  not  be 
found.  And  humanity  will  surely  stand  soon 
again  at  the  end  of  the  abyss. 


duce  more  effectively  the  needless  deaths  and 
injuries  caused  by  cars  and  trucks. 

In  the  308.  I  left  my  private  practice  to  give 
my  fuU  time  to  accident  prevention,  after  my 
mother  and  members  ot  my  own  family  were 
seriously  Injured  in  traffic  aocidents.  Since 
then  my  brother^  wife  was  kUled  in  one,  and 
my  brother  and  niece  Inexcusably  injured. 

Before  1939.  when  on  the  national  staff  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  I  began  saying  "Slow 
Down  and  Live."  And,  "Slower  driving  always 
gives  a  lower  death  and  Injury  rate." 

Today,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  speed  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  brutal 
kUllng  and  maiming  done  dally  on  our  roads 
and  streets,  and  that  unUl  we  put  governors 
on  all  cars  and  trucks  limiting  their  speeds 
to  60  miles  an  hour,  Uttle  else  said  or  done 
will  appreciably  change  a  shamefully  bad 
record. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  30e.  In  aU  cities, 
towns  and  settled  districts,  the  speed  limits 
should  be  26  mllee  an  hour,  and  the  pedes- 
trians must  always  be  given  the  right-of-way. 

Why  aU  the  hurry,  anyway?  Never  have 
Americans  had  so  much  leisure  time  «"ii 
used  it  so  badly. 

Oolllslon-proof  cars,  driver  training  for 
teen-agers,  etc..  Is  not  the  anewer.  And  seat 
belts  have  done  little  to  save  lives,  and  only 
tend  to  make  drlvmg  faster  and  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Why  do  we  license  boys  and  girls  not  old 
enough  to  vote,  and  think  their  Judgment  U 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  most 
deadly  machine  in  the  world,  the  automobile? 

The  present  death  and  accident  rates 
caused  by  automobiles  shows  our  conduct 
la  worse  than  that  of  cannibals  and  savages. 
It  can  be  changed  by  slower  driving  controlled 
by  govemore  on  all  cars  to  below  60  mUes 
an  hour  in  the  open  country,  and  to  36  by 
band-waving  policemen  In  all  settled  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Slogan  "Slow  Down  and  Live."  and 
putting  governors  on  cars  saved  many  lives 
and  prevented  millions  of  injuries  in  years 
past,  and  it  can  do  that  again.  Every  human 
life  is  precious. 

Aduan  H.  Scoltkn,  M.D. 

POBTLulNO,  MAINZ. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  ran  for  the  ofQce  of  UJ8.  Senator, 
back  in  1948.  my  Democratic  opponent 
was  Dr,  Adrian  H.  Scolten.  of  Portland, 
Maine.  Dr.  Scolten  conducted  the  clean- 
est campaign  of  any  opponent  I  ever 
had  in  senatorial  campaigns. 

Recently  Dr.  Scolten  wrote  a  most 
interesting  letter  to  the  Hartford,  Conn,, 
Courant  on  the  goal  of  accident  preven- 
tion to  which  he  Is  dedicated.  His  letter 
was  published  in  the  May  30.  1967,  edi- 
tion of  that  paper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governors  on  Aotos  Will  Help  Save  Ltves 

To  THE  EDiToa  OF  THE  Courant:   For  over 

35  years  I  have  seriously  studied  how  to  re- 


USEFUL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
today  the  Senate  passed  S.  1281,  a  bill 
to  extend  until  June  30,  1970,  at  an  an- 
nual appropriation  not  to  exceed  $300.- 
000,  the  Federal  Committees  for  De- 
velopment Planning  in  Alaska.  I  applaud 
the  Senate's  action. 

The  Federal  Review  and  Field  Com- 
mittees, established  In  1965,  have  been 
in  full  operation  approximately  1  year. 
Their  primary  function  Is  to  provide 
coordinated  planning  of  Federal  acttvl- 
Ues  m  Alaska.  This  coordination  extends 
not  only  to  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams operating  in  Alaska,  but  also  to 
State  programs  so  that  both  Federal  and 
State  efforts  are  fuUy  effective.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  expenditures  in 
Alaska  are  large  and  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  used  properly  and  well. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  provides 
local  planning  and  coordination  and  the 
Cabinet-level  Review  Committee  Insures 
that  the  plans  are  carried  forward  as 
agency  and  departmental  policy.  Inter- 
agency coordination  is  not  always  an 
easy  task,  but  the  enthusiastic  response 
which  Federal  and  State  agencies  have 
made  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  com- 
mittees Indicates  sicceptance  of  the  vital 
role  the  committees  play. 
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JOINT     COMMITTEE     TO     INVISTI- 
GATE  CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  week.  I  shall  introduce  a  Joint  reso- 
hition  which  would  create  within  Con- 
gress a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  clear  that 
under  our  form  of  government  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  deaUng  with 
crime  rests  with  the  States  and  local 
commimlties — ^not  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmoit.  It  Is  obvloiis  that  any  possi- 
bility of  a  Federal  police  system  Is  totally 
repugnant  to  Americans  and  must  be 
prohibited. 

However,  It  Is  equally-  obvious  that 
Congress  must  do  much  more  than  It  has 
to  assist  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities If  crime,  which  is  now  a  social 
crisis,  Is  to  be  effectively  controlled  In 
our  Nation. 

The  statistics  regarding  aU  aspects  of 
crime  have  been  widely  disseminated 
and,  as  appalling  as  they  are,  need  not  be 
repeated  in  detail  here.  I  will  mention  a 
few  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  foimd  an  effective  way  to  control 
crime.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  crime 
rate  has  increased  approximately  six 
times  faster  than  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  There  were  2,780,000  serious 
crimes  reported  last  year — a  murder 
every  hour,  an  aggravated  assault  every 
2%  minutes,  a  burglary  every  27  sec- 
onds—and even  more  startling.  It  is  esti- 
mate that  less  than  half  of  the  crimes  in 
these  categories  were  reported.  It  is  a 
tragic  day  in  America  when  60  percent 
of  the  people  are  afraid  to  go  out  on  the 
streets.  It  Is  a  tragic  day  when  a  person 
is  five  times  more  likely  to  be  murdered 
in  America  than  In  Ebgland.  TTie  na- 
tional crime  loss  is  estimated  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  at  $27  billion— more  than  we 
spend  on  education  In  this  country.  In 
view  of  these  brief  statistics,  is  there  any 
doubt  that  we  know  all  too  little  about 
crime? 

Crime  In  this  coimtry  has  aroused  par- 
ents, law-enforcement  ofBcIals,  sociolo- 
gists, and  others.  Including,  of  course,  the 
elected    representatives    of    the    people. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  often- 
heard  complaint  of  public  apathy  and  In- 
difference to  law  enforcement  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Public  interest  and  concern  Is, 
in  itself,  an  essential  element  in  combat- 
ting crime.  Congress  has  not  ignored  this 
Increfislng  public  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  law  enforcement.  I 
sponsored  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965,  a  successful  program 
which,  hopefully,  will  conUnue  and  ex- 
pand in  scope.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  introduced 
proposed  legislation  which  would  treat 
chronic  alcoholics  medically  and  socially, 
not  as  criminals.  This  legislation  would 
lift  the  huge  burden  which  drunkenness 
now   places   on   police,    lower   criminal 
courts,  and  penal  Institutions.  Twenty- 
two  bills  deaUng  with  crime  are  pending 
in  the  Senate  and  approximately  600  hin« 
and  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  biUs  and  resolutions  re- 
flect the  mood  of  the  90th  Congress.  In 
my  judgment.  Congress  is  fed  up  with  our 
expanding  crime  and  will  act 
After  some  18  months  of  detailed  study 
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of  crime,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  submitted  an  excellent  report 
with  more  to  follow.  The  report  acknowl- 
edges that  continued  study  Is  essential 
and  provides  Invaluable  information  as 
a  starting  point  for  the  Joint  Committee 
to  Investigate  Crime  which  I  seek  to 
create  by  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  committee  would  make  con- 
tinuing investigations  and  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States  in- 
cliiding:  First,  its  elements,  causes,  and 
extent;  second,  the  preparation,  collec- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  statistics 
thereon,  and  the  availability  of  reci- 
procity of  Information  among  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  Including  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation with  foreign  nations;  third,  the 
adequacy  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  includmg  the 
constitutional  issues  pertaining  thereto; 
fourth,  the  effect  of  crime  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas; 
fifth,  the  effective,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the  Nation; 
sixth,  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes;  seventh, 
measures  for  the  reduction,  control,  or 
prevention  of  crime ;  eighth,  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  (a)  detection  of 
crime,  (b)  law  enforcement,  including 
increased  cooperation  among  the  agen- 
cies thereof,  (c)  the  administration  of 
Justice;  and  ninth,  measures  and  pro- 
grams for  Increased  respect  for  the  law. 
In  my  judgment  we  must  determine 
two  things  in  order  to  combat  crime: 
First,  How  to  curb  the  present  crime 
rate;  and  second.  How  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  crime. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
an  organized  evaluation  to  be  continued 
from  year  to  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  Joint 
committee  to  mvestlgate  crime.  Such  a 
Jomt  committee  would: 

First.  Provide  Congress  with  invalua- 
ble information  which  otherwise  might 
not  ccme  to  their  attention. 

Second.  The  committee  could  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  nimierous  pro- 
posals to  combine  crime  which  are  made 
almost  daily  by  experts  in  almost  every 
field  of  human  endeavor. 

Tlilrd.  The  committee  would  act  as  a 
repository  of  information  on  crime  and 
all  its  aspects  so  that  we,  acting  in  our 
Individual  capacities  and  as  members  of 
our  legislative  committees,  could  draw 
upon  Its  expertise  and  information  In 
preparing  remedial  and  imaginative  leg- 
islative proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  closely 
associated  with  law  enforcement:  for  10 
years  I  served  as  city  Judge  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  for  8  years  as  county  attorney 
for  Salt  Lake  County;  for  4  years  on 
active  duty  as  a  Judge  advocate  during 
World  War  n;  and  was  honored  to  serve 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys'  Association.  I  mention 
this  experience  only  to  demonstrate  my 
longtime  concern  with  the  problem  of 
cr\mt  and  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  resolution  has  received  much  thought 
and  studj 

Hy  good  friend,  Bon.  Clavsk  Pepper, 
long  a  foe  of  crime,  has  introduced  an 
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identical  Joint  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take 
more  initiative  in  the  war  on  crime,  and 
we  believe  that  the  ettabllshment  of  a  bi- 
partisan Joint  committee  Is  the  necessary 
first  step  if  we  are  to  do  so. 

By  moving  sihead  now.  and  giving 
prompt  favorable  action  to  this  resolution 
we  might  hasten  the  day  that  crime  In  all 
its  aspects  is  effectively  controlled  In  this 
country. 

NASSER'S  OPINION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Without  comment,  I  submit  as  of  interest 
to  the  Senate  a  broadcast  from  Cairo  as 
recorded  by  the  Foreign  Broadcast  In- 
formation Service  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  11, 1967. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  entitled 
"The  Curse  of  All  the  Arabs,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cukse  or  Ali.  the  Arabs 
(Exc«rpts  from  Cairo  Radio  broadcasts  last 
week  on  the  Middle  East  crisis,  as  reported 
by    the    Foreign    Broadcast    Information 
Service) 

The  United  States  Is  the  enemy.  The 
United  States  Is  the  hoctile  side  in  the  battle. 
The  United  States  is  the  force  behind  which 
Israel  Is  taking  shelter.  The  United  States. 
Arabs,  Is  the  enemy  of  the  people;  the  killer 
of  life,  and  the  shedder  of  blood.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  Is  all  tbe  aggression.  Its  air- 
craft protect  tbe  Zionists  from  Arab  bomb- 
ing. Its  fighters  and  bombers  gathered  In 
large  groups  to  provide  for  Israel  an  air  um- 
brella that  prevents  the  Arabe  from  bombing 
Israel's  towns  and  villages,  while  it  Is  moving 
fast  all  along  the  occupied  frontiers  of  the 
Arabs.  The  United  States,  therefore,  is  the 
enemy.  The  United  SUtes,  therefore,  is  the 
aggressor. 

Jamal  (President  Nasser)  said  it.  He  said 
It  10  days  ago;  Israel  Is  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  is  Israel.  Jamal  has  told 
the  truth.  The  United  States  is  the  enemy 
fighting  us  In  the  air  aitd  trying  to  prevent  us 
from  disciplining  Israel,  from  liquidating 
Israel.  Our  battle  today,  the  battle  being 
fought  by  the  Arab  armies  with  every  sacri- 
fice and  every  offering,  is  against  the  United 
States,  firstly,  secondly  and  thirdly;  lastly  it 
Is  against  the  Zionist  bands,  very  much 
lastly.  .  .  . 

"siNruL"   uNrrzD   states 

Tbe  United  States  saw  Israel  about  to  col- 
lapse under  the  blows  of  Arab  massings 
which  were  surrounding  it,  preparing  to  deal 
tbe  blow  of  death.  Tbe  Chicago  gangs  moved: 
the  state  of  gangsterism  and  bloodsheds 
moved;  it  moved  In  orfler  to  protect  Its  ag- 
gressive base  in  the  Middle  East.  How  vile 
and  treacherous  the  Uaited  States  has  been 
in  its  protection  of  Israel.  How  sinful  and 
base  the  United  States  has  been  In  its  col- 
lusion with  tbe  Zionists!  It  refrained  from 
coming  out  openly  to  fight  us.  It  refrained 
from  facing  the  Arabs  with  an  open  and  dar- 
ing hostility.  No,  Arabs.  The  United  States 
Is  too  vile  and  too  base  to  have  the  ethics 
of  cavaliers.  The  United  States  threw,  from 
aU  its  airports  and  aircraft  carriers  In  tbe 
Mediterranean,  huge  aad  continuous  mass- 
ings of  Its  fighters  and  bombers  in  order  to 
provide  that  air  umbrella  that  protected  Is- 
rael from  the  revenge  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 
massings  of  the  Arabs,  and  from  the  victory 
of  the  Arabs.  .  .  . 

The  battle  is  continuing.  United  States  .  .  . 


It  is  going  on  until  you  become,  as  Britain 
became  after  the  1966  colliulon,  a  thiid-rate 
state.  Hwe,  United  States,  here  In  the  Arab 
homeland  we  burled  Britain's  greatness.  . 
Here,  United  States,  we  shall  bury  the  Im- 
perialist base,  Israel.  Here  we  shall  bury  the 
American  international  gangsterism.  Here, 
Arabs,  dig  graves  everywhere;  dig  them  for 
every  U.S.  existence;  dig  them,  Arabs;  dig  all 
the  homelands  a  grave  for  U.S.  existence;  dig 
It,  Arabs;  dig  It,  Arabs,  dig  it,  Arabs. 

And  so  the  pirates,  the  blood-suckers  of 
peoples,  the  criminals  of  the  20th  century, 
have  joined  the  bands  of  outcasts,  the  scum 
of  the  earth,  against  the  Arab  people,  who 
are  at  this  moment  fighting  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  destiny.  And  so  with  the  utmost  treach- 
ery, baseness  and  vlleness,  the  United  States. 
and  behind  in  Its  wake  Britain,  infiltrated 
across  the  seas  and  stood  side  by  side  witt 
tbe  racialist  Zionist  aggression,  supporting 
the  attack  on  the  Arab  land  of  Palestine.  .  .  . 

Would  Israel,  the  home  of  the  troachery 
and  cowardly  moves,  have  dared  to  move  In 
1»56?  Would  It  have  dreamed  of  emerging 
from  Its  lair  today  but  for  the  air  cover? 
However,  what  happened  to  Britain  in  1956, 
Oh  America?  What  happened  to  Eden,  and 
what  became  of  the  aggression?  Aggressors, 
enemies  of  peoples,  enemies  of  freedom, 
enemies  of  peace,  Eden  tried  at  the  time  to 
deny  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  the  dirty 
crime  of  aggression — exactly  as  the  United 
States  is  doing  today,  exactly  as  American 
officials  today  pretend  to  know  nothing,  while 
the  blood  of  the  crime  drips  from  their 
hands  and  the  stench  of  the  dirty  plot 
spreads  everywhere,  when  aU  the  world 
knows  that  the  plot  was  hatched  in  Wash- 
ington. .  .  . 

ARABS   Wnx   WIN 

If  these  criminal  barbarlaxis  think  we 
shall  keep  quiet.  If  these  savages,  the  en- 
emies of  people,  think  their  crime  is  going 
to  go  unpunished,  they  are  dreaming.  We 
the  Arab  people,  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf, 
shall  teach  the  lesson,  namely,  that  the 
weapon  of  enterprise  Is  invariably  in  our 
hands,  that  we  hold  them  by  the  neck  In 
this  area  where  we  live,  that  If  the  Arab 
people,  who  have  staged  terrible  demonstra- 
tions against  the  United  States  and  Britain 
In  every  Arab  capital,  these  same  people 
know  how  to  teach  the  United  States  a  fear- 
ful lesson  in  the  heart  of  its  Interests,  a 
lesson  which  will  show  it  that  Its  aerial 
imibrella,  now  being  used,  will  not  be  able 
to  protect  one  single  Interest  that  it  has  in 
this  area.  ...  We  know,  the  whole  Arab 
people  know,  that  we  will  never  for  a  mo- 
ment retreat  from  this  battle.  War  mer- 
chants and  blood-suckers  ought  to  know 
that  for  our  rights  we  shall  rush  Into  any 
fearful  dangers;  we  shaU  blow  up  land,  air 
and  sea  until  we  regain  our  right. 

Arab  brethren,  our  heroes,  your  arms  have 
repelled  America's  flagrant  aggression  on 
Arab  territory.  0\ir  heroes  are  defending  the 
dignity  of  the  Arabs.  America  has  protected 
Its  gangs  In  Israel,  It  is  protecting  Israel 
against  your  destructive  blows.  America  Is 
your  number  one  enemy,  Arab  brethren. 
America  will  realize  how  the  Arabs  will 
answer  to  its  treacherous  and  dastardly  col- 
lusion. America  will  realize  that  Its  collusion 
and  Its  treachery,  and  its  lackey,  Israel — all 
that  will  never  sixrvlve. 

The  curse  of  all  the  Arabs,  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf  and  from  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  Is  on  you,  America,  and  on  your 
lackey,  Israel;  together  with  the  curse  of  all 
free  peoples,  the  curse  of  free  man  every- 
where. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY:  A  QROW- 
INO  PROGRAM  WITH  GROWING 
SUCCESSES 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's poor  are  vulnerable.  ITiey  are  at 


the  mercy  of  those  who  choose  to  ignore 
their  plight.  And  they  are  often  the  vic- 
tims of  those  who  persist  in  blindly  op- 
posing any  attempt  to  alleviate  the  cycles 
of  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  disease  that 
perpetuate  poverty  and  social  imrest. 

The  poor  have  no  lobbyists  to  promote 
their  interests  and  little  political  influ- 
ence. But  they  do  have  one  big  thing 
going  for  them:  The  sympathy,  support, 
and  determination  to  help,  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  administration. 

President  Johnson  Is  solidly  in  their 
comer.  And  so  are  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  share  his  belief  that  we  must 
continue  the  war  on  poverty,  so  promis- 
ingly begun.  So,  I  may  add,  are  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  reafllrm  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  alleviation 
of  poverty  and  the  creation  of  new  op- 
portunity for  all  our  people  in  the  1960's. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  difQcult  battle. 
And  not  the  least  of  our  problems  is  de- 
fending this  program  from  those  deter- 
mined to  wreck  it. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  who  support 
this  program  will  be  called  upon  to  vig- 
orously defend  it  against  those  who  say 
we  are  squandering  the  taxpayer's  money 
on  boondoggles  and  projects  that  are 
poorly  conceived  and  ill  managed. 

But  defend  it  we  shall. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  also  hear 
from  those  who  strongly  support  the  pov- 
erty program,  but  who  say  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough,  or  spending  enough, 
to  have  any  substantial  Impact. 

And  we  shall  defend  the  program  from 
these  charges  as  well. 

Let  me  be  frank.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  our  most  persistent  critics  are 
using  the  poverty  program  as  a  conven- 
ient political  whipping  device.  They  have 
found  the  program  to  be  a  readymade 
outlet  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  the  performance  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

But  these  tactics  shall  fail.  And  they 
will  fall  because  Americans  still  place  a 
higher  value  on  performance  and  just 
causes  than  they  do  on  partisan  politics. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
view  the  total  dimension  of  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  help  the  poor. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  aid  persons  below  the  pov- 
erty line  are  estimated  to  total  $25.6  bil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  $3.6  billion  or  16 
percent  over  fiscal  year  1967,  and  double 
the  level  of  1963.  Cash  benefit  payments 
will  comprise  57  percent  of  the  total  in 
1968,  while  health  and  education  and 
training  programs  will  make  up  an  ad- 
ditional 31  percent. 

This  figure  of  $25.6  billion  represents 
the  Federal  Government's  determined 
effort  to  combat  poverty  through  a  broad 
range  of  programs.  It  includes — in  addi- 
tion to  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— social  security,  public  assistance, 
education,  health  benefits,  employment 
and  retraining,  regional  economic  devel- 
opment, housing,  urban  redevelopment 
and  community  facilities,  school  lunch, 
and  various  food  distribution  activities. 

This  is  a  formidable  package  of  help. 
And  it  is  effective. 

Expenditures  going  to  the  poor  under 
education  programs  will  be  13  times 
greater  in  1968  than  in  1963.  Health  ex- 
penditures will  be  more  than  quadruple. 


Cash  payments  to  the  poor  are  estimated 
to  be  up  by  40  percent  since  1963. 

In  total,  the  funds  which  go  to  poor 
people  imder  all  Government  programs 
will  comprise  27  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral cash  payments — excluding  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  mention  these  statistics  to  point  to 
an  obvious  fact:  Our  commitment  as  a 
nation,  and  as  a  people,  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty conditions  in  America  Is  undimin- 
ished. And  we  are  putting  our  commit- 
ment to  work  in  a  decisive  way. 

I  beUeve  we  have  won  the  opening 
skirmishes  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
But  the  big  battles  are  yet  to  be  waged. 

And  perhaps  the  biggest  battle  of  all 
will  be  waged  in  the  days  ahead  against 
those  who  are  determined  to  wreck  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Bible  tells  us:  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find."  And  this  is  certainly  true  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — just 
as  it  is  true  of  any  Federal  agency,  busi- 
ness, or — I  may  add — any  congressional 
office.  Look  for  wealuiesses.  look  for  mis- 
takes, look  for  failures  and  you  shall 
surely  find  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  program  will  be  trying  to 
document  every  alleged  mistake  and  fail- 
ure they  can  find. 

I  have  no  doubt,  too.  that  there  have 
been  mistakes  in  this  program.  I  would 
be  amazed  if  we  could  have  launched 
such  a  complex  and  dynamic  effort  with- 
out maidng  a  few  mistakes  as  we  went 
along. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  mistakes.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  program's  im- 
pact on  people.  And  I  must  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  solid  ax;complishment  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  must 
be  doing  something  right,  its  critics  not- 
withstanding? 

What  are  some  of  these  accomplish- 
ments? 

The  war  on  poverty  has  helped  move 
2  million  Americans  across  the  poverty 
Une  since  it  began  2^^  years  ago.  Two 
million  Americans  who  were  tax  eaters 
are  now  tax  earners.  These  are  the  poor 
who  have  been  directly  helped;  another 
4  million  have  moved  across  the  poverty 
line  because  of  our  unmatched  pros- 
perity. 

One  million  three  hundred  thousand 
children  have  participated  in  Headstart, 
receiving  educational,  medical,  and  nu- 
tritional attention. 

Nearly  70,000  men  and  women  have 
graduated  from  Job  Corps  Centers,  and 
70  percent  of  them  got  jobs — many  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Seven  thousand  VISTA  volunteers  are 
serving  full  time  in  our  urban  and  rural 
slums,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  with 
the  migrant  poor. 

Three  hvmdred  thousand  poor  people 
have  been  helped  by  the  legal  services 
program. 

Thirty  thousand  poor,  but  talented, 
high  school  students  are  participating  in 
Upward  Bound,  a  course  which  gives 
them  the  educational  boost  they  need  to 
attend  college. 

Forty-two  thousand  Americans  have 
received  rural  loans  for  farm  Improve- 
ments and  small  income-producing 
enterprises. 

Nine  hundred  and  ten  thousand  boys 


and  girls,  16  to  21  years  old,  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  been 
given  full-  or  part-time  work  experience. 

Now.  these  overall  accomplishments 
of  OEO  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
managed  and  directed  by  local  citizens 
in  their  own  local  agencies.  OEO  ad- 
ministration is  decentralized,  so  that 
State  and  local  govenunents  have  a 
maximum  to  say  about  how  the  money 
is  spent  in  their  areas. 

Let  us  remember  this:  What  we  are 
considering  in  this  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  not  a  program  that  affects  only 
the  Nation's  poor,  but  all  Americans 
everywhere. 

Moving  a  person  off  relief  and  into  a 
job — through  training  and  education- 
is  a  paying  proposition.  Tax  users  be- 
come taxpayers.  For  example,  in  Chi- 
cago alone,  the  Welfare  Department  was 
able  to  remove  14,000  people  from  relief 
rolls  in  the  first  18  months  of  OEO's  ex- 
istence. 

Each  man -year  of  unemplojmient 
costs  the  economy  at  least  $2,500  to 
$3,000  in  lost  wages  or  production.  A  re- 
duction in  imemployment  by  500,000  out 
of  a  total  3  million  is  equivalent  to  add- 
ing $1.4  bilUon  to  the  economy  annually. 

Some  620.000  people  have  obtained 
jobs  as  a  result  of  poverty  programs. 
This  affects  the  entire  Nation,  not  only 
the  poor. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  taught  us  a 
valuable  lesson. 

We  have  learned  that  poverty  Is  not 
inevitable,  is  not  written  in  the  stars. 

We  have  learned  that  people  are  poor 
not  because  they  are  lazy  or  Indifferent, 
but  because  they  lack  the  opportunity  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  illiteracy,  de- 
spair, tuid  neglect. 

We  have  learned  volumes  about  the 
forces  that  perpetuate  poverty  and  have 
discovered  the  best  weapons  to  eradicate 
these  forces. 

Our  poverty  programs  are  proven  suc- 
cesses. But  the  battle  has  only  begim. 
We  must  continue  this  vital  enterprise. 
And  we  shall. 

We  can  anticipate  that  the  war  on 
poverty  will  come  under  heavy  attack  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  But  I  am  not 
concerned.  For  the  fsujt  is  that  right  is 
on  the  side  of  the  poor — the  right  cause 
and  the  right  progrsun. 


DESEGREGATION  OF  TEXAS  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  recently  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle points  out  the  reasonable,  responsible 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  Texas  in 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dave  Mc- 
Neely.  a  very  capable  member  of  the 
Chrorilcle's  Auistln  bureau. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Texas    Leads 
(By  Dave  McNeely) 
AtrsTiN. — The  long-range  fruits  of  deseg- 
regation of  schools  may  not  be  seen  for 
awhile  in  the  South. 

The  short-range  changes  are  already  be- 
coming evident  in  Texas  and  some  other  arecM 
throughout  the  South,  a  federal  s\irvey 
shows. 
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Take  Bosebud  Independent  School  District, 
for  Instance. 

Boaebuct  used  to  be  segregated.  This  school 
year,  for  the  first  time,  Rosebud's  school  sys- 
tem Is  completely  Integrated. 

Tbe  beet  actress  La  Interscholastic  league 
competition  in  Rosebud's  district  this  year 
was  a  Negro. 

On  the  basis  of  its  1B66  football  perform- 
ance. Rosebud  was  picked  to  finish  fourth  In 
District  23-A  this  year.  Rosebud  made  It  to 
state  semifinals  before  losing  to  another  Class 
A  team. 

Rosebud  sported  a  10-2-1  record.  The  tie, 
and  the  other  loss,  were  both  at  hands  of 
Class  AA  teams. 

Reasons  for  tbe  successful  season,  says 
Rosebud  Supt.  Billy  Bates,  was  Increased  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  returning  squadmen  and 
addition  of  four  Negro  footballers,  three  of 
them  starters. 

Rosebud's  experience  Is  being  echoed  In 
many  areas  of  the  state. 

The  history  of  desegregation  of  Southern 
schools  Is  long.  The  Civil  War  was  fought,  in 
part,  over  whether  the  Negro  was  equal  imder 
tlMlaw. 

Just  before  the  t\im  of  tbe  century,  how- 
ever, the  Unitect  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held separate  schools  for  Negroes  and  whites 
as  long  as  they  were  "equal." 

Then,  in  a  historic  decision  In  1954,  the 
court  ruled  that  separate  schools  are  In- 
hwently  unequal. 

The  South  took  note,  but  Uttle  action. 
Segregated  schools  had  been  declared  un- 
lawfuL  Yet,  a  decade  later,  on  the  eve  of 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  less 
than  1.5  percent  of  N^ro  students  In  the  11 
onoe-Confederate  states  were  attending  in- 
tegrated schools. 

This  year,  la.S  percent  of  Negro  students 
In  the  South  are  In  Integrated  schools. 

What  la  making  the  Civil  Rights  Act  effec- 
tive? Mostly,  it  Is  a  section  of  the  act  called 
Title  VI.  It  provides  that  school  districts 
which  dont  desegregate  will  lose  their  fed- 
eral school  support. 

In  the  1964-65  school  year,  the  integration 
I>eroentage  In  tbe  South  moved  up  to  2.5 
percent. 

In  IMS,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (OOB) 
set  out  guidelines  for  compliance  with  the 
federal  act.  Federal  courts  backed  up  OOE 
by  requiring  that  OOE's  guldeUnes  would 
serve  as  minimum  standards  for  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  1965  g\ildellnea  required  schools  to 
effect  deaegregation.  They  allowed  them  to 
do  so  through  "freedom  of  choice"  plans. 
Whereby  students  could  attend  the  school  of 
their  choice. 

The  Integration  percentage  In  the  South 
moved  up  to  6  percent  in  the  1965-66  school 
year. 

In  March  of  1960,  the  OOE  Issued  new 
guldeUnes  that  said  schools  would  have  to 
do  something  further  if  freedom  of  choice 
plans  were  not  actually  bringing  about  de- 
segregation of  schools. 

The  desegregation  percentage  moved  up  to 
13.5  percent  in  the  South  for  the  current 
school  year. 

Texas  U  the  school  integration  leader  of 
the  once-Confederate  states,  with  34.6  per- 
cent of  its  Negro  school  children  integrated 
with  other  races  this  school  year.  Next  Is 
Virginia,  with  20  percent. 

Several  states  in  the  Deep  South  bring  the 
percentage  down.  (The  OOE,  which  compiled 
these  figures,  considers  a  school  Integrated 
when  less  than  95  percent  of  Its  students  are 
Negroes.) 

Tu>o  school  districts  in  Texas  are  under 
OOE  compliance  actions  to  desegregate.  They 
are  Oroeabeck  and  Alto. 

Thirteen  school  dUtricts  have  t>een  turned 

over  by  OOE  to  the  Justice  Department  to 

foree  compliance.   They   are   imder   federal 

court  order  to  desegregate. 

They  are  independent  school  districts  in 


Houston,  College  Station,  Beaumont,  Bryan, 
CarroUton,  Dallas,  Denlson,  Georgetown, 
Longvlew,  Port  Worth,  Hamshlre,  Texas  City 
and  Waco. 

The  rest  of  the  1308  districts  are  appar- 
ently moving  along  with  sufficient  speed  in 
desegregation  to  satisfy  OOE  and  the  courts. 

What  are  some  other  faces  of  desegregation 
In  Texas? 

When  visiting  classes  sit  in  the  gaUerles 
of  the  Texas  House  and  Senate  during  the 
current  legislative  session,  virtually  none  are 
all-white  or  all-black.  They  used  to  be. 

In  Cold  Spring,  the  best  chemistry  teacher 
In  the  two  schools  there  Is  white.  He  teaches 
at  the  predominantly  Negro  school. 

The  best  physics  teacher  Is  a  Negro.  He 
teaches  at  the  predominantly  white  school. 

Supt.  M.  C.  Jones  haa  students  from  both 
schools  taking  advantage  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, with  shuttle  buses  rimnlng  students — 
and  teachers — between  schools.  It  Is  part  of 
the  transition  to  full  integration,  and  to  giv- 
ing students  the  opportunity  to  be  taught  by 
the  best  possible  teachen. 

Lou  Matbls,  a  staff  man  for  OOE,  says 
most  school  systems  find  Integration  peace- 
ful and  seem  willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  equality. 

"Each  community  considers  Itself  unique," 
Mathls  said,  "but  they're  all  doing  the  same 
thing." 

After  a  brief  tour  through  Texas,  Mathls 
reported  that  in  all  sclU)ol  districts  visited, 
"We  found  tlie  students  accept  each  other." 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR  SHOULD  BE 
ENDED  BY  NEGOTIATION  WITH- 
OUT DELAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  evident  from  statements  by  some  of 
our  military  commanders  and  other 
American  leaders  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam  that  the  South  Vietnam  regime 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky  is  finding  increas- 
ing difficulty  In  adding  to  the  numbers 
and  effectiveness  of  the  so-called  friend- 
ly forces  of  South  Vietnam.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  goes  to  equip,  maintain,  and 
pay  these  soldiers. 

The  ARVN  forces,  ao  called,  are  so  In- 
adequate that  not  only  in  the  area  of 
South  Vietnam  dlrectb^  south  of  the  de- 
mllltarlaed  zone,  but  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  other  areas,  there  are  not 
enough  soldiers  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces  to  engage  In  pacification 
programs  in  Vietnamese  villages  and  to 
police  these  villages  against  Vietcong  in- 
cursions, which  include  levying  taxes  and 
recruitment  of  youns  men  for  the  VC 
forces. 

It  Is  startling  and  most  unfortunate 
that  highly  trained  American  soldiers 
who  are  really  needed  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, for  as  long  a  period  as  our  admin- 
istration leaders  continue  our  Involve- 
ment in  this  Vietnam  civil  war,  have 
been  detailed  by  the  thousands  for  pa- 
cification work  and  to  garrison  rather 
remote  villages.  To  toy  amazement  I 
recently  learned  that  many  of  our  ma- 
rines, and  they  are  the  finest  and  best 
trained  fighting  men  in  the  entire 
world,  have  been  detailed  to  pacifica- 
tion programs  in  the  area  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  inward  from 
Danang  on  the  coast,  and  elsewhere.  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  of  Prime 
Minister  Ky  are  so  inadequate  in  num- 
bers. Intelligence,  and  training  that  they 
cannot  handle  entirely  the  pacification 
program  in  the  vlllagea  of  that  area,  and. 


in  fact,  in  all  South  Vietnam,  Uien  in- 
stead of  Americana  trying  to  train,  in- 
doctrinate, and  pacify  an  alien  people, 
the  time  is  long  past  due  for  us  to  with- 
draw to  our  coastal  bases  and  eventually 
from  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  It  is  not  for  Americans  to 
pour  600,000.  800.000  or  1  mllUon  men 
into  Vietnam  not  only  to  fight  in  an  in- 
surrection which  has  been  raging  in  that 
country  since  1956,  but  also  to  teach  and 
pacify  men  and  women  of  a  little  coun- 
try of  no  Importance  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Frankly, 
in  this  troubled  world,  this  Nation  must 
not  take  more  and  greater  losses  of  pre- 
cious lives.  More  than  10,000  young 
Americans,  Including  more  than  400  from 
my  State  of  Ohio,  have  already  been 
killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  More  than 
60.000  have  been  wounded,  and  addition- 
al thousands  have  been  afflicted  with 
malaria,  plague,  and  other  Jungle  dis- 
eases. The  cost  of  this  war  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $30  billion  a  year.  Also, 
simply  stated,  we  Americans  caiuiot  af- 
ford to  expend  our  manpower  or  to 
bankrupt  our  country  for  such  a  futile 
purpose.  We  are  spread  too  thin.  We  are 
taking  a  course  toward  national  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  admin- 
istration officials  will  finally  realize  what 
some  Americans  have  Insisted  on  for  a 
long  time— that  the  administration's  own 
evidence  fails  to  support  its  claim  that 
the  continued  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  achieving  its  stated  objectives.  What 
the  air  war  on  the  north  does  accomplish, 
however,  Is  the  erection  of  barriers  to 
negotiations  for  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice. 

Escalation  now  can  hardly  go  much 
further.  The  target  list,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  a  few 
airfields,  is  virtually  exhausted.  Hanoi's 
will  to  resist  has  not  been  broken.  In 
fact,  the  bombing  has  only  Increased  the 
determination  and  will  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  to  continue  this  war. 

Further  escalation  might  force  Rus- 
sia's supply  operation  into  greater  de- 
pendence on  China  for  transshipment. 
North  Vietnam's  planes  might  have  to 
operate  from  Chinese  bases,  making 
Hanoi  the  political  prisoner  of  Peking. 
A  U.S.  ground  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam, if  attempted,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly precipitate  direct  Chinese  Inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  urge  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to 
annoimce  a  bombing  pause  for  a  period 
of  at  least  1  month  to  determine  what 
hope  there  may  be  for  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  talks  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Saigon  regime,  the  Vietcong 
or  National  Liberation  Front,  the  Hanoi 
government,  and  delegates  of  our  Nation 
to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Should  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse 
to  begin  negotiations,  then  the  burden 
of  guilt  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  con- 
tinuing this  Tvar  would  likely  shift  from 
us  to  them.  If  our  goal  is  not  victory  for 
either  side,  but  a  negotiated  peace  based 
on  the  neutralization  of  all  Vietnam, 
then  the  risks  of  ceasing  the  bombing 
for  a  period  of  1  month  are  tolerable  and 
should  be  accepted. 

This  has  been  the  counsel  of  all  lead- 
ers of  the  important  powers  of  the  world. 


It  is  the  counsel  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
It  is  the  counsel  of  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  and  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  Our 
President's  answer  to  this  advice  should 
be  a  definite  statement  that  we  will  un- 
conditionally cease  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  30 -day  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  events  in 
the  Middle  East  of  last  week,  I  feel  that 
the  time  now  is  most  opportune  to  make 
every  effort  for  bringing  abdut  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice  in  Vietnam.  Last 
week  the  world  traveled  to  the  brink  of 
total  war.  Now  is  the  proper  psychologi- 
cal time  for  making  a  serious  effort  to- 
ward ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  administration  will  call 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to 
determine  what  Hanoi's  reaction  would 
be. 

The  escalation  and  expansion  of  our 
involvement  In  this  ugly  land  war  and 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  kill- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children  must  be 
stopped.  The  wisest  policy  for  us  is  to 
seek  peace  through  political  rather  than 
military  measures. 

A  good  beginning,  and  one  that  would 
bring  us  the  acclaim  and  gratitude  of  the 
entire  world,  would  be  an  immediate 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  period  of  1  month  at  least. 
Such  an  announcement  would  give  cre- 
dence to  President  Johnson's  Memorial 
Day  appeal: 

Let  us  together  lead  our  people  out  of  this 
bloody  Impasse. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
read  an  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant article  that  appears  in  the  front 
page  of  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star  entitled  "Viet  Leader  Sees  Stale- 
mate." In  this  article,  Richard  Critch- 
lleld,  Asia  correspondent  of  the  Star,  re- 
ports that  former  South  Vietnamese 
Premier  Tran  Van  Huong,  who  is  now  a 
leading  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
candidate,  has  publicly  stated  that  he 
favors  ending  the  war  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  South  and  North  Viet- 
namese themselves  without  direct  great 
power  participation.  This  former  pre- 
mier, who  Is  noted  for  his  frankness  and 
honesty,  is  quoted  as  predicting  that  the 
war  should  and  would  end  in  a  stalemate 
with  "no  question  of  this  side  winning, 
the  other  side  losing."  His  views  refiects 
the  views  of  many  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  now  thinking  of  negotiating 
terms  that  could  give  them  a  resisonable 
chance  to  survive  in  an  independent, 
neutral.  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
nam. I  commend  this  article  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HuoNC  Discounts  tlNrna)  States — Vnrr 
Leader  Sees  Stalemate 
(By  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

Saigon. — A  leading  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  candidate,  former  Premier  Tran 
Van  Huong,  was  reported  today  to  favor  end- 
ing the  war  through  negotiations  between 
South  and  North  Vietnam  themselves,  with- 
out direct  great  power  participation. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Saigon 


DaUy  News,  Huong  was  quoted  as  predicting 
tbe  war  would  end  in  a  stalemate  with  "no 
question  of  this  side  winning,  the  other  side 
losing." 

Instead,  he  said  "both  sides  will  have  to 
lay  down  their  arms  in  honor. 

"This  peace  will  not  be  decided  by  the 
French  and  Viet  Mlnh  as  In  1954  or  between 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Americans  but  cer- 
tainly between  South  and  North  Vietnam." 

Huong  said  it  would  be  tbe  task  of  both 
Vletnams  "profiting  from  the  temporary 
peace,  to  try  to  achieve  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity for  the  people  who  will  be  given  the  oc- 
casion, perhaps  In  five  to  10  years  from  now, 
to  decide  together  about  the  question  of  re- 
unifying the  country." 

Diplomatic  observers  who  have  visited 
Huong  in  recent  days  at  the  seaside  resort 
of  Vung  Tau,  where  he  has  been  living  In 
retirement  the  past  two  years,  felt  the  pub- 
lished remarks  fairly  refiected  the  views  of 
the  former  premier,  who  Is  noted  for  his 
frankness  and  honesty. 

The  Impression  here  is  that  the  campaign 
for  September's  presidential  election  is 
bringing  both  a  resurgent  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism and  growing  war  weariness  to  the 
surface. 

A  growing  confidence  engendered  by 
American  military  successes  is  somewhat 
offset  by  a  sober  realization  the  Viet  Ckjng 
political  rebellion  Is  probably  too  well  estab- 
lished to  be  totally  ended. 

Pew  Vietnamese  believe  any  more  that  the 
Insurgency  can  be  ended  by  somebody  in 
Peking  flicking  a  switch  and  turning  off  the 
flow  of  revolutionary  current  that  runs 
through  Hanoi  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  longer  the  fighting  has  gone  on  the 
more  obvious  it  has  become  that  a  large  mi- 
nority of  South  Vietnamese  tenaciously  sup- 
port either  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime, whether  out  of  deception,  coercion  or 
rational  self-interest. 

Not  only  Huong,  but  many  South  Vietnam- 
ese, are  now  thinking  of  negotiating  terms 
that  could  give  them  a  reasonable  chance  to 
survive  in  an  Independent,  neutral  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam. 

Even  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  since  he  first 
said  "we  are  getting  closer  to  negotiations 
every  day"  last  January,  has  talked  less  and 
less  of  escalation  and  increasingly,  at  least 
in  his  presidential  campaigning,  of  a  not-too- 
distant  peace. 

As  Huong  described  the  main  campaign 
issue,  "all  problems  revolve  around  the  pres- 
ent war,  a  war  which  will  have  to  end,  and  to 
end  by  negotiations." 

Yesterday  the  ruling  Junta  ratified  its  de- 
cree barring  "pro-Communist  or  pro-neutral- 
ist" candidates  from  running  for  president. 
But  "pro-neutralist"  is  usually  narrowly  de- 
fined in  Vietnam  as  someone  who  advocates 
forming  a  coaUtlon  government  with  the 
Viet  Cong. 

The  real  issue,  since  support  of  negotia- 
tions has  gained  legitimacy.  Is  what  part  the 
Viet  Cong  win  play  in  a  post-war  Vietnam. 
Most  observers  expect  Hanoi's  minimal  con- 
dition will  be  establishment  of  a  legal  po- 
litical base. 

This  is  much  further  than  any  South  Viet- 
namese leader  has  been  willing  to  go  as  yet. 


THE  ROLE  OP  COAL  IN  KENTUCKY'S 
FUTURE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  note  that  on  May  25 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  20,  which  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
next  week  as  National  Coal  Week,  and  to 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  an  organization 
that  has  provided  leadership  and  assist- 


ance to  the  coal  Industry  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1917. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
soon  issue  this  proclamation. 

In  recommending  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  20.  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  noted  In  Its  report: 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  helped 
guide  and  Inspire  the  coal  industry,  the 
progenitor  of  modem  industries,  through 
periods  of  crisis  and  change.  Today,  the  U.S. 
bituminous  coal  industry  Is  one  of  the  most 
technologically  advanced,  streamlined  indus- 
tries in  the  world.  It  constitutes  the  leading 
U.S.  steam  energy  fuel  and  provides  low-cost 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mushrooming 
American  society.  In  addition,  through  re- 
search, coal  provides  the  base  for  a  multi- 
tude of  scientific  and  consumer  products. 

I  would  like  to  pause  briefiy  to  review 
the  progress  that  the  coal  industry  in 
my  State  has  made  over  the  recent  years. 
The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Kentucky  during  the  past  decade  has 
increased  to  an  all-time  high  of  90.9  mil- 
lion tons  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 6  million  tons  over  1965.  In  1966 
the  bituminous  coal  Industry  nationwide 
had  its  best  year  since  1957  in  producing 
some  532  million  tons,  an  increase  of  al- 
most 5  percent  since  1965. 

Bituminous  coal  production  figures  for 
Kentucky  in  the  last  12  years  are  as 
follows : 

I  In  millions  of  tons] 

1955  69.0 

1956  74.6 

1957  74.7 

1958  66.3 

1959  62.8 

1960  66.8 

1961  63.0 

1962  69.2 

1963  77.4 

1964  82.7 

1965  85.8 

1966  90.9 

THE    KENTtrCKT    COAL    mDOSTKT    ATTES 
WORLD    WAR    n 

It  does  not  tax  our  memories  to  any 
great  extent  to  recall  that  high  produc- 
tion and  expanding  coal  sales  have  not 
always  been  the  case  in  Kentucky.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  coal — production  was 
up  and  employment  was  high.  After 
World  War  n  the  coal  industry  found 
itself  in  a  depressed  state  resulting  from 
overproduction  and  excess  capacity  and 
loss  of  markets  to  new  energy  sources. 

It  seems  difficult  to  realize  today  that 
the  railroad  industry  once  ranked  as 
coal's  largest  single  customer,  consum- 
ing, for  example,  in  1944  some  132  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  in  steam  locomotives. 
This  market  was  lost  to  the  diesel  engine. 
New  techniques  for  laying  pipelines 
brought  natural  gas  to  nearly  every 
State,  displacing  coal  used  in  many  in- 
dustrial plants  and  residential  buildings. 
Imported  residual  fuel  oil  cut  into  coal's 
traditional  industrial  and  utility  markets 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  particular 
economic  disadvantage  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky coal. 

INDHSTRT   INITIATIVES  OF   THE  LATE    1940'S  AND 
1950'S 

The  loss  of  old  markets  and  the  prob- 
lems accompanying  the  development  of 
new  markets  were  met  by  the  industry 
through  large  capital  investments,  hard 
work,  and  imagination. 
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To  meet  the  ccmpetltlon  of  other  ai- 
ergy  sources  and  to  promote  new  mar- 
kets, the  coal  and  transportation  Indus- 
tries engaged  In  a  cooperative  effort  to 
reduce  the  delivered  cost  of  coal  to  con- 
siuners.  Through  the  Introduction  of 
heavy  mechanized  equipment  financed 
by  large  capital  expenditures,  the  coal- 
produdng  companies  and  the  miners 
have  steadily  Increased  their  productiv- 
ity to  an  alltlme  high  of  18  tons  per  day 
for  the  average  miner  in  1966,  more  than 
three  times  the  average  dally  output  per 
miner  In  1939.  At  the  same  time  when 
prices  of  other  commodities  have  shown 
a  marlLed  increase,  the  price  of  coal  has 
decreased  from  $5.03  per  ton  f.o.b.  In 
1957  to  $455  in  1966.  RaUroads  have 
Inaugurated  new  methods  of  volume  coal 
shipments  which  have  provided  substan- 
tial reductions  in  transportation  costs. 

In  seeking  new  markets,  the  industry 
has  gone  abroad.  The  United  States  has 
become  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
bituminous  coal.  These  shipments  in 
1966  were  valued  at  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion, representing  that  much  of  a  net 
gain  in  our  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Increased  productivity  of  U.S.  miners 
has  been  one  of  the  important  keys  to 
our  export  trade.  No  European  country 
has  even  yet  approached  the  United 
States  1939  average  level  of  production 
of  5.25  tons  per  day  for  the  average 
miner.  Next  to  the  United  States,  the 
country  with  the  highest  level  of  produc- 
tion is  West  Germany,  which  was  esti- 
mated in  1965  at  3.0  tons  per  man-day, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with 
2.8  tons  per  man-day. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  these  ad- 
vances and  progress  is  due  to  the  leader- 
ship and  organization  provided  by  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference  and  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  promoting 
and  coordinating  industry  efforts.  I  re- 
call now  that  in  the  1950's  I  urged  the 
formation  of  an  organization  that  could 
bring  together  the  coal,  transportation, 
and  utility  industries  in  one  cooperative 
effort  to  advance  their  common  interests. 
The  establishment  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  in  1959  has  served  to 
complement  the  work  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  both  organiza- 
tions are  responsible  for  many  indus- 
try advances  that  have  spurred  the  ec- 
onomic development  of  Kentucky. 
tttpomrutCK  OF  imLiTT  markets  to  coal's 

WVtVMM 

Just  as  the  coal  industry  met  and 
overcame  the  problems  of  overproduc- 
tion and  high  luilt  costs  that  it  faced 
in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  so  it  is  now 
engaged  in  a  united  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions to  new  and  different  problems  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  Important  to  the 
future  of  coal  production  in  Kentucky 
and  in  other  coal-produchig  States  is  the 
continued  growth  of  the  electric  utility 
markets  and  the  development  of  new 
products  and  markets  through  expanded 
research. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  now  takes 
more  than  half  of  the  coal  industry's 
output  and  is  expanding  rapidly  in  spite 
of  Increased  ocmipetltlon  from  nuclear 
energy  and  residual  fuel  oil.  Coal  is  still 
the  fuel  used  to  generate  two-thirds  of 


the  Nation's  electricity.  A  recent  survey 
by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
showed  that  more  than  75  powerplants, 
burning  some  110  million  tons  of  coal 
annually,  are  expected  to  be  built  by 
1971.  Looking  even  further  into  the 
future,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  its  national  power  survey  has  fore- 
cast that  electric  utilities  in  1980  would 
require  some  500  million  tons  of  coal  in 
place  of  the  266  million  tons  the  utilities 
used  in  1966. 

This  projected  demand  assures  an  ex- 
panding market  for  coal  and,  too,  there 
is  a  sound  economic  reason.  Since  1962 
on  a  national  average,  coal  has  been  the 
lowest  cost  fuel  consumed  by  the  utili- 
ties. In  1965  the  utilities  paid  an  average 
of  24.4  cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s  of  heat 
produced  from  coal,  26.7  cents  for  equiv- 
alent heat  from  natural  gas,  and  33.2 
cents  from  oil. 

KECEMT  INDUSTKT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNIN6   KENTDCKT 

Just  last  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  news  story  that  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  signed  a  long-term  con- 
tract with  the  Carolina  Power  St  Light 
Co.,  to  supply  1  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year  to  the  utility's  generating  plant.  The 
article  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  spend  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years  to  develop  sev- 
eral mines,  the  majority  of  this  expendi- 
ture to  be  made  in  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  mines— the  Gund  Mine — Is 
located  in  Pike  County  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Kentucky;  the  second  is  in  Union 
County  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  Gund  Mine  will  produce  2  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  under  long-term 
contracts  for  utilities  in  North  Carolina. 
Otiio,  and  northern  Michigan.  New  jobs 
will  be  provided  for  300  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky to  produce  that  amount  of  coal. 
These  miners  will  earn  $2.5  million  a 
year  which  will  result  in  a  healthy  boost 
to  the  economy  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  mine  in  Union  County — one  of 
the  largest  mines  in  the  United  States — 
wUl  be  known  as  the  Hamilton  Mine  in 
honor  of  James  L.  Hamilton,  chairman 
of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  It  wUl  be  located 
a  mile  and  one-half  from  the  Ohio  River, 
and  by  1971  will  be  producing  over  5'/4 
million  tons  of  coal  annually  for  move- 
ment by  barge  to  utilities  along  the  Ohio 
River.  Coal  will  be  transported  by  con- 
veyor belt  from  the  mine  site  to  the  river 
loading  station  where  large  barges  wUl 
be  loaded  in  much  the  same  way  sis  we 
are  loading  unit  trains  today.  The  mine, 
which  wiU  cost  $12  million  to  build,  will 
provide  employment  for  600  Kentucklans 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $5  million. 

Coal  is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
electric  energy  supply,  and  this  market 
will  continue  to  grow.  Certainly  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  offers  strong  evidence, 
with  these  new  long-term  contracts,  that 
this  is  true.  It  is  a  favorable  indication 
of  the  future  of  the  coal  industry — and 
of  the  future  of  Kentucky,  the  second- 
ranking  coal-produeing  State  in  Amer- 
ica. With  33  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  still  unmined  in  Kentucky,  the  coal 
industry  is  an  imi>artant  asset  to  Ken- 
tucky as  well  as  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  announcement  appearing 


in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  June  5,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Island  Chzzk  Coal  Co.,  Carolina  P&L  Agree 
ON  Long-Term  Contract — Mine  Now 
Under  Contrtjction  in  Kentucky  Will 
Supply  1  Miluon  Tons  a  Year  to  Util- 
rry's  Plants 

Cleveland. — Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has 
signed  a  long-term  contract  with  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Co.  to  supply  one  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year  to  the  utility's  generating 
plants,  Island  Creek  said. 

The  contract  may  extend  for  as  long  as  15 
years,  depending  on  certain  options  for  ad- 
justments later  In  the  contract  period,  an  Is- 
land Creek  ofBclal  said.  Shipments  will  begin 
In  the  first  half  of  next  year,  he  said. 

To  fulflU  this  contract,  Island  Creek's 
Evans  Elkhom  division  is  expanding  capacity 
of  Its  Gund  mine,  which  is  currently  under 
construction  In  Pike  County,  Ky.,  to  Its  de- 
signed capacity  of  two  million  tons  a  year. 
Island  Creek  said.  Previously  announced 
contracts  with  Toledo  Ekllson  Co.  and  Upper 
Peninsula  Generating  Co.  will  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ound  mine's  output,  the 
company  said. 

Island  Creek  will  spend  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion over  the  next  two  years  to  develop  the 
Ound  mines  and  three  other  mines  currently 
under  construction  to  serve  the  utility  and 
metallurglcal-coal  markets,  the  company 
said. 


LOOK  MAGAZINE  LOOKS  AT  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  13  issue  of  Look  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  on  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Look  gives  us  a  perceptive  glimpse 
of  the  progress  we  are  making  In  this 
"other  war" — a  war  we  must  win  if  we 
are  to  perpetuate  America  as  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  all.  Of  course.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  economic  opportunity.  The 
Look  article  should  reassure  many  of 
the  critics  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, for  it  indicates  that,  although 
the  OEO  has  a  long,  long  way  to  go,  we 
have  already  started  the  Journey. 

I  Invite  the  Senate's  particular  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  headed  "We  Can't 
Quit  Now,"  prublished  in  the  same  issue 
of  Look.  As  the  editorial  states: 

We  can  squander  billions  on  ghetto 
schools  and  public  housing.  We  can  build  a 
wall  of  services  between  ourselves  and  the 
poor,  creating  a  permanent,  subsidized  lower 
class.  The  harder  choice,  this  generation's 
unique  commitment.  Is  to  help  the  poor 
climb  up  to  where  they  can  compete  with 
us  for  housing,  education,  and  the  material 
pleasures  of  our  world. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Senate  will 
be  doing  a  few  weeks  hence  when  we 
vote  on  OEO  legislation.  I  think  the  Look 
articles,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  should 
help  us  to  decide  how  to  cast  those  votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Can  Johnson  Win  His  Other  War? 
The  American  economy  Is  a  long  line  or 
shiny  slot  machines,  and  most  of  them  are 
rigged  to  pay  off.  W«  pump  our  time,  effort 
and  education  into  the  slots  and  take  home 
our  winnings  in  rib  roasts,  color  TV's  or  sta- 
tion wagons,  In  security,  leisure,  prestige. 
It's  a  great  game;  almost  everybody  wins. 


But  some  of  the  machines  are  busted. 
They  gobble  down  everything  the  players 
pour  in;  they  gobble  down  hope.  And  they 
turn  up  nothing  but  lemons.  This  kind  of 
one-armed  bandit  works  in  Appalachla,  In 
the  rural  South  and  in  the  rotten  guts  of 
our  dtles.  That  is  what  the  War  on  Poverty 
Is  all  about — to  guarantee  an  nonest  payoff 
on  all  bets,  to  win  back  the  bitter  mUllons 
who  quit  a  mug's  game. 

It  Is  no  war  against  need.  Pew  Americans 
are  starving.  (Yet  1,500  die  each  year  from 
diseases  caused  by  malnutrition.)  The  anti- 
poverty  programs  were  designed  to  destroy 
a  more  subtle  evil — the  poverty  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  32  million  poor  in  our  country, 
one  out  of  every  six  Americans.  While  the 
upper  limits  of  poverty  (an  annual  Income 
of  $3,130  for  an  urban  family  of  four,  «3,190 
for  a  farm  family)  would  mean  comfort  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  that  kind  of  living 
amounts  to  minimal  subsistence  in  our  Jack- 
pot economy.  Life  below  the  poverty  line 
comes  down  to  nonpartlclpatlon  in  the  great 
grab-bag  consumer  society.  The  poor  are  cut 
off  by  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  us  for  bousing,  for  transportation,  for 
medical  care  and  legal  help.  We  bar  them 
from  credit,  from  political  power  and  deny 
them  a  Uvellhood. 

The  poor  are  aUenated,  and  the  alienated 
are  poor,  locked  out  by  geography,  by  age  or 
by  race.  Most  Negroes  are  poor.  Just  goading 
the  economy  toward  "full  employment"  will 
not  mean  a  thing.  All  the  gamy  social  prob- 
lems, products  of  a  death  of  aspiration,  have 
got  to  be  cleaned  up  first. 

Lyndon  Johnson  m'eant  no  less  than  this 
when  he  announced  in  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  message.  "This  administration  today, 
here  and  now,  declares  unconditional  war  on 
poverty  in  America."  But  it  Is  three  years 
since  that  call  to  arms,  and  the  military 
rhetoric  sounds  trite  and  tired.  Another, 
bloodier  war  has  cut  deep  Into  the  butter 
budget,  made  starvelings  of  new  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  has  failed  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty no  more  than  It  has  failed  him,  for  It 
never  became  the  popular  cause  be  had 
wanted.  Its  opponents  do  not  march  or  dem- 
onstrate. They  ride  the  tide  of  indifference, 
convinced  that  time  and  the  Congress  will 
reduce  this  war  to  suitable  inconsequence. 

AtTDX    Mnj.ia    MOVES    UP 

Andy  Miller  grew  up  on  a  Connecticut 
country  estate;  his  grandmother  was  the 
housekeeper.  Andy  didn't  have  a  father,  and 
bis  mother  worked  in  a  nearby  town.  When 
he  was  x2,  Andy  and  his  grandparents  moved 
to  Philadelphia's  rowdy  Tenderloin,  and  Andy 
learned  how  to  fight.  That's  what  he  re- 
members most:  "It  didn't  seem  like  my  mind 
was  right  for  school."  So  Andy  quit  in  the 
tenth  grade.  He  could  always  find  a  job — 
pumping  gas,  parking  cars,  shifting  stock. 
At  27,  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children; 
he'd  spent  six  years  in  the  same  department- 
store  stock  room  and  was  making  965  a 
week. 

What  boosted  Andy  MlUer  up  out  of  pov- 
erty was  Philadelphia's  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  (OIC) ,  the  homegrown 
cure  of  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  a  Baptist 
minister  who  learned  civil  rights  from  Adam 
Powell  and  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Sullivan  and 
his  committee  of  400  clergymen  ("We  never 
really  bad  that  many")  put  the  screws  to 
local  business  with  a  consumer  boycott  (he 
calls  It  "selective  patronage")  that  cracked 
open  hundreds  of  jobs  for  Negroes.  When 
there  weren't  trained  men  to  fill  them.  Sul- 
livan raised  funds  from  Negroes,  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Philadelphia  industries  to 
set  up  school  in  an  abandoned  police  sta- 
tion. 

Andy  Miller  came  banging  on  the  door  soon 
as  the  OIC  school  opened.  "We  were  living 
in  a  housing  project."  he  tells.  "There  were 
12  families  on  our  floor,  and  six  of  them  were 
Blobs.  People  would  steal  milk  from  outside 


your  door.  We  ate  the  cheapest  kinds  of 
food — rice,  pigs'  feet,  meat  with  more  fat 
than  meat  to  it. 

"I  got  sick  and  tired  of  being  pushed 
around,  kicked  around.  People  looked  at  me 
like  I  was  stupid,  talked  to  me  any  kind  of 
way.  I  was  mad  at  everybody,  mad  at  my- 
self, thought  I  must  be  pretty  dumb  not  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  job." 

Although  he  started  and  quit  night  school 
twice.  Andy  stuck  It  out  at  OIC  for  more  than 
a  year,  made  up  high  schooling  he'd  missed 
and  began  learning  how  to  shape  sheet 
metal.  Working  days,  studying  nights,  pick- 
ing up  extra  cash  ferrying  rental  cars,  he 
pushed.  "My  grandmother  told  me  to  stay 
put,  not  to  be  so  anxious,"  he  says.  "Rela- 
tives asked  why  Andy  was  back  in  school," 
his  wife  adds.  "They  said  he  was  going  be- 
yond himself." 

But  Andy  finally  broke  out  of  the  stock 
room.  At  Boeing's  Vertol  Division,  he  makes 
$3.20  an  hour  (about  $140  a  week  with  late- 
shift  pay).  "This  year,  I  paid  cash  for  the 
Christmas  toys,"  he  brags.  Every  payday, 
there's  $12  put  Into  savings  bonds,  "for  the 
kids,  for  college,"  and  Mrs.  Miller  talks  about 
furniture  for  the  bare  front  room,  a  car, 
even  a  Persian  lamb  coat. 

Not  all  OIC  graduates  score  like  Andy.  But 
3,000  have  found  real  work,  and  a  squad  of 
dapper  Job  developers  fans  out  from  OIC's 
new  headquarters  each  day  to  line  up  Jobs  for 
1,500  new  trainees.  With  five  branches.  Phila- 
delphia's OIC  still  has  a  waiting  list  of  7,000. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  now 
puts  up  most  of  Sullivan's  $3  million  budget. 
OEC  loves  OIC.  for  adult  job  programs  have 
been  the  lost  battalions  of  War  on  Poverty. 
OIC  centers  In  eight  other  cities  get  OEO 
money,  and  25  more  have  started  on  their 
own. 

But  the  secret  of  OIC's  success  may  be  Leon 
Sullivan  himself,  slx-feet-flve  of  freckled 
power,  who  preaches,  "Protest  without 
progress  is  empty,"  and,  "Integration  with- 
out preparation  is  frustration."  He  knows 
that  most  of  the  first-generation  OIC  grads 
were  cream,  and  he's  after  the  skimmings 
now,  men  who  aren't  working  and  aren't 
looking. 

Getting  rocky-bottom  types  ready  for 
work  takes  more  than  vocational  training, 
and  OIC's  Feeder  Program  builds  up  their 
basics  and  their  egos  as  well.  "There's  buUt- 
In  self-pride,  race  pride,"  Sullivan  explains. 
"We  teach  a  man's  he's  somebody.  Dally  fire 
him  with  his  own  success." 

Putting  aside  protest  for  the  while,  Sul- 
livan uses  his  support  from  the  Philadelphia 
business  community  to  puU  Negroes  into 
the  middle  class,  the  only  alternative  he  sees 
to  "beautiful  welfare  ghettos."  He  wants 
"colored  chUdren  to  be  proud,"  the  way 
Andy  Idlller's  three  sons  are. 

ROAD   OF   RUSSELL    HICKS 

Russell  Hicks  has  lousy  luck.  His  car  broke 
down  the  day  before  he  reported  for  work 
on  the  county  roads,  and  his  pig  busted  a 
leg.  Rues  slaughtered  the  pig.  There  wasnt 
much  to  do  for  the  car  (Its  transmission 
was  shot) ;  be  Just  pulled  It  off  the  road  by 
bis  home  up  Post  Office  Hollow. 

Mingo  County.  West  Virginia,  is  full  of 
sidelined  cars.  Some  families  have  two  or 
three.  All  they  need  to  riui  again  are  tires. 
a  fuel  pump  or  a  license  plate.  There  are 
lota  of  men  out  of  action  too  (unemploy- 
ment in  the  county  is  11.3  percent).  Some 
are  ex-mlners.  BAany  have  no  trade.  But  Russ 
just  finished  a  nine-month  Government 
cotirse  for  auto  mechanics  and  still  can't 
find  a  job.  He's  back  in  the  state's  OEO-fi- 
nanced  Work  Experience  and  Training  pro- 
gram, and  he's  cleaning  out  ditches. 

Rube  has  worked  on  an  assembly  Une  In 
Maryland,  in  a  Virginia  coal  mine  and  an 
Indiana  foundry.  When  layoffs  come,  he's 
knocked  off  fast.  Last  time  out,  he  left  his 
wife  and  four  children  behind,  ended  up 
with  only  20  hours  work  a  week.  He  cut  for 


home  and  means  to  stay  put.  "There's 
nothing  pretty  about  It,"  be  says  of  the  biU 
country,  "but  It's  just  not  home  when  you're 
away  from  here." 

The  soft  coal  Is  rolling  out  again,  but 
there's  stir,  not  enough  work.  Kven  with  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  county  on  welfare. 
Mingo  remembers  harder  times  than  these. 
Most  of  the  assistance  money  today  comes 
from  top-dollar  work -experience  grants  (up 
to  $230  per  month).  Straight  welfare  pays  a 
lot  less. 

The  work-experience  idea  hasn't  cut  relief 
rolls  the  way  the  programmers  figured.  But 
It  has  pumped  plenty  of  needed  cash  Into 
Appalachla.  Kentucky's  "Happy  Papples" 
and  West  Virginia's  "Crashmen"  (helping 
them  was  once  a  crash  operation)  work  up 
to  160  hours  a  month,  get  time  off  for  school. 
Tliere  Is  some  real  training,  but  the  men  in 
Mingo  mostly  put  in  time  on  the  roads, 
cleaning  cemeteries,  hauling  trash.  One 
dozen -man  crew  has  three  shovels  and  one 
pick.  "We  get  out  two  or  three  times  a  week." 
says  a  crewman,  "Just  stand  around:  can't 
work  with  no  tools." 

What's  got  Mingo  stirred  up  Is  the  hassle 
between  the  Democratic  machine  and  the 
local  War  on  Poverty  outfit,  which  shoots 
for  self-help,  community  action  by  the  poor. 
The  antlpoverty  boys  claim  that  some  super- 
visors, loyal  to  the  party's  county  chair- 
man, keep  Crashmen  In  line  and  out  of 
community-action  groups  by  threateiUng 
with  "termination  from  the  program." 

"You  don't  tell  them  (the  politicians] 
what  to  do  in  Mingo,"  a  state  welfare  of- 
ficial admits.  "They  tell  you."  Crashmen  are 
afraid  to  make  waves,  believe,  as  a  party 
stalwart  explains,  "They're  Just  shoving 
meat  and  bread  off  the  table  If  they  do." 

The  antlpoverty  agency  runs  its  own 
work-experience  project  for  the  welfare  de- 
partment: rebuUdlng  tumbled-down  homes 
with  lumber  scrapped  from  abandoned 
shacks.  But  Huey  Perry,  the  gangling  ex- 
schoolteacher  who  heads  Mingo's  commu- 
nity-action setup,  thinks,  "The  men  them- 
selves should  decide  what  work  they  do.  Let 
them  repair  their  own  homes,  their  own 
roads."  The  new  action  groups  out  In  the 
hollows  complain  that  Crashmen  never  get 
to  work  on  the  rough  back  roads  to  their 
homes. 

Although  he  works  for  the  road  commis- 
sion. Rues  belong^s  to  an  action  group  be- 
cause he  wants  things  like  a  garbage  dump, 
water  and  decent  roads.  Garbage  gets  tossed 
over  the  bank.  He  has  to  haul  water  more 
than  a  mile.  Spring  rains  about  washed  out 
his  road,  and  Russ  talks  of  getting  a  load 
of  red  dog  (slag  ash).  "They  don't  have  to 
do  a  thing  but  dump  it;  we'll  put  it  down 
ourselves." 

THE   NICKEL   REVOLtTTlON 

The  first  of  Sargent  Shriver's  happy  war- 
riors to  bit  New  York  dangled  $5  million 
before  the  city  fathers,  who  only  sniffed  at 
the  petty  cash.  (New  York's  budget  for 
health  and  welfare  runs  better  than  a  bil- 
lion.) When  the  men  from  OEO  spelled  out 
the  conditions — the  poor  had  to  be  orga- 
nized, elect  representatives  and  help  run 
the  city's  poverty  program — one  old  pol 
snapped,  "You're  trying  to  buy  a  revolution 
for  a  crummy  nickel." 

That's  just  what  they  were  out  to  do. 
Shrlver  bad  recruited  a  band  of  young  Turks, 
honor  bright  and  feisty,  who  were  going 
to  puU  up  fences  that  cut  off  poor  people 
from  the  rest  of  society.  But  they  were  a 
talkative  lot.  told  everybody  bow  they'd  "keep 
the  action  away  from  bureaucrats  and  poli- 
ticians" and  "help  the  poor  to  fight  the 
Establishment."  They  had  no  patience  with 
social  workers  who  counseled  the  poor  to 
adjust  to  debasement;  they  knocked  the 
teachers  In  slimi  schools  and  rapped  pater- 
nalistic charities.  They  managed  to  offend 
almost  everyone  except  Italian-Americans, 
for  whom  the  War  on  Poverty  title  (which 
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fonnad  an  Insulting  acronym)  was  dropped 
for  the  less  dramatic  Office  of  Eooncxnlc  Op- 
portunity. 

Its  name  waa  the  only  thing  low-keyed 
about  the  new  outfit.  GEO  pushed  off  pro- 
grams with  luaty  bugling.  Shrlver,  whose 
Peace  Corps  had  won  a  public-relations 
triumph  long  before  It  scored  overseas,  de- 
manded plenty  of  publicity.  "We  bad  to 
arouae  Amwlca  to  the  problems  of  poverty," 
he  now  explains.  On  the  strength  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  promise  to  "eradicate  poverty;" 
Shrlver  predicted  the  Job  would  be  done 
by  1976.  "We  took  our  cue  from  the  Presi- 
dent," he  says.  "We  thought  there  was  all 
sorts  of  money  available  for  these  things." 
If  they  bad  to  make  a  revolution,  the  OEC- 
men  figured  on  enough  nickels  to  do  the  job. 

They  figured  wrong.  They  tried  appealing 
to  the  nation's  better  nature  and  scared  the 
pants  off  citizens  who  weren't  all  that  sure 
the  barriers  should  come  crEishlng  down, 
letting  the  poor  loose  in  middle-class  Amer- 
ica's greater  society. 

For  openers,  GEO  came  up  with  a  bundle 
of  plans  that  included  a  set  of  youth  pro- 
grams from  John  F.  Kennedy's  files,  a  do- 
mestic peace  corps  (VISTA),  and  designs  for 
adxilt  education,  low-interest  loans  for  the 
poor  and  work  training  for  welfare  clients. 
Shrlver  put  his  biggest  bet  on  a  Community 
Action  Program  (CAP),  the  most  original 
and  costly  part  of  the  package.  CAP  broke 
up  the  unwleldly  war  Into  battle-sized 
chunks,  started  a  clutch  of  little  local  OEO'S, 
with  names  like  TAP  (Total  Action  Against 
Poverty)  in  Detroit,  Washington's  UPO 
(United  Planning  Organization)  and  DWOP 
(Denver  War  on  Poverty). 

The  community-action  agencies  were  to 
pick  specific  "target  areas"  (pockets  of  pov- 
erty) and  get  churches,  schools,  private 
agencies,  along  with  city  departments  and 
the  employment  services,  working  together 
there.  They  could  come  up  with  their  own 
Ideas,  and  OEO  would  pick  up  90  percent 
(later  cut  to  80)  of  the  tab.  They  were  local 
outlets  for  OSO's  national  programs.  But 
CAP  was  more  than  a  fancy  new  delivery 
system  for  social  services.  OEO  didn't  plan 
to  feed  sparrows  by  feeding  horses.  The  poor 
were  to  get  as  many  community-action  Jobs 
as  possible,  taken  on  the  chore  of  organizing 
poverty  conunimities. 

To  make  sure  Southern  Negroes  weren't 
frozen  out,  Shrlver's  legislative  crew  bad 
slipped  Into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  a  provision  for  "maximum  feasible 
participation"  of  the  poor  in  planning  and 
running  the  community  organizations.  Con- 
gress never  questioned  the  clause;  some 
members  claim  they  never  understood  It. 

OEO'S  hawks  seized  the  participation  re- 
quirement as  a  way  to  give  political  muscle 
to  the  poor.  Hard-liners  wanted  to  hold  back 
CAP  money  imtU  representatives  from  pov- 
erty areas  were  a  majority  on  the  local  agen- 
cy boards.  But  when  OEO  finally  got  cash  to 
give  away,  after  nine  months  of  handing  out 
promises,  there  was  a  kind  of  frenzy  to  get 
everything  going,  a  wasteful  rush  to  send 
the  boss  back  to  Congress  empty-handed.  Bo 
OEOmen  often  settled  for  token  representa- 
tion and  let  communities  work  out  partici- 
pation after  they'd  gotten  their  grants. 
Shrlver  wanted  it  both  ways.  ("He's  a  slob 
about  Ideas,"  says  one  adviser.)  He  wanted 
to  start  the  money  moving,  while  nailing 
down  all  the  participation  he  could  get. 

By  the  time  minimum  participation  was 
pegged  at  one-third  last  year  (by  a  Repub. 
Ucan  amendment  that  cynics  claim  was 
aimed  at  bugging  Democratic  blg-clty  may- 
ors), OBO  had  bought  Itself  a  load  of  grief 
with  the  battle  of  the  boards.  The  poor  were 
difficult  to  organize;  neighborhood  elections 
drew  few  voters.  San  Francisco's  Mayor  John 
Shelley  lost  a  messy  fight  with  representa- 
tives of  the  poor,  who  are  still  squabbling 
for  control  of  the  city's  action  agency.  In 
Denver,  Negro  bocird  members  charged  dis- 


crimination and  forced  the  antlpoverty  di- 
rector to  resign;  his  successor  faced  similar 
charges  from  Mexican-American  members. 
Cagler  politicians  quieted  their  critics  by 
hiring  them,  or  appointed  them  to  expanded 
boards  and  learned  to  live  with  them.  "I  let 
myself  be  beat  about  the  head  by  some  of 
the  Indigenous  leadership,"  says  Detroit's 
Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  but  he  kept  the  com- 
mumty-action  agency  right  in  the  mayor's 
ofBce. 

"We  never  said  that  the  poor  need  to  con- 
trol the  programs,"  Shrlver  Insists.  But  a 
large  chunk  of  the  populace  thought  the 
whole  idea  of  participation  was  pretty 
ridiculous.  "Asking  ths  poor  how  to  win  the 
War  on  Poverty,"  said  humorist  Art  Buch- 
wald.  "is  like  asking  the  Japs  how  to  win 
World  War  11."  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida, 
who  shepbered  last  year's  poverty  bill 
through  the  House,  complains,  "The  poor 
should  no  more  control  community  action 
than  sick  people  should  run  hospitals."  He 
thinks  "the  money  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities." 

It  is  in  some  places,  not  in  others.  There 
is  no  standard  design  for  a  conununlty- 
actlon  agency,  but  there  are  1,056  of  them, 
spending  more  than  $600  million  a  year  for 
things  like  the  popular  preschool  Head  Start 
program  and  coIlege-prer>aratory  Upward 
Bound,  for  Job  placement,  work  training, 
tutoring,  child  care  aad  health.  More  than 
800  neighborhood  service  centers  are  In 
business,  plus  50  legal  service  offices,  and 
OEO  has  put  up  moziey  for  11  big  health 
centers. 

Yet  one  New  York  congressman  insists. 
"Conununity  action  has  no  real  friends  in 
the  House."  What  worries  him  is  the  more 
than  25,000  poor  people  working  in  neighbor- 
hood centers  or  out  In  the  community.  "They 
are  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  the  hardcore  un- 
employed," says  one  of  Leon  Sullivan's  aides, 
"In  the  taverns  and  tn  the  streets."  They 
have  gotten  the  word  to  the  poor  more  ef- 
fectively than  a  generation  of  social  workers. 
"They  may  be  peddling  birth  control  today," 
suggests  the  House  member,  "but  they  can 
sell  my  opponent  tomorrow,"  for  the  action 
groups  have  hit  the  neighborhoods  with  more 
clout  than  anybody  since  the  heyday  of  the 
big-city  bosses.  Many  run  good-sized  opera- 
tions of  their  own,  and  real  organization 
comes  from  people  working  together — not 
from  lots  of  meetings.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  starting  the  poor  on 
their  way  toward  Joining  the  nation's  con- 
sensus. 

The  men  on  Capital  Hill  clamped  down 
last  year,  denying  community-action  agen- 
cies money  to  do  much  on  their  own.  The 
era  of  "let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom,"  when 
local  solutions  for  local  problems  were  en- 
couraged, came  to  an  end.  By  earmarking 
funds  for  more  prepackaged  projects,  like 
Head  Start  and  health  centers.  Congress  re- 
placed CAP'S  blank  ordtr  form  with  a  Chinese 
menu  of  Washine:ton'B  own  cooked  goodies. 

Controversy  on  the  boards  and  the  rum- 
blings of  neighborhood  groupe  have  made 
many  citizens  wary  of  action  agencies,  while 
still  approving  most  of  what  they  do.  Shrlver 
finds  OEO  has  the  same  problem  and  has 
taken  to  telling  the  story  of  the  little  Jewish 
boy  who  couldn't  stand  kreplach,  a  triangular 
meat  dumpling  that  Shrlver  Insists  on  call- 
ing a  patisserie.  Showing  him  what  went  into 
the  delicacy,  the  boy's  mother  had  him  watch 
while  she  whipped  up  a  batch.  He  was  quiet 
as  she  rolled  out  the  dough,  chopped  the 
meat  and  put  it  in. 

"It  looks  so  good,"  he  said,  as  his  mother 
folded  one  comer,  then  another,  and  then  .  .  . 
"Aaaagh"  screamed  the  lad  recognizing  It  at 
last,  "KreplachI" 

What  Shrlver  asks  his  audiences  is  why 
they  approve  of  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound, 
neighborhood  centers,  medical  centers,  yet 
give  the  War  on  Poverty  the  fishy  eye. 

The  OEO  director  knows  his  audiences  like 


some  poverty  programs  better  than  others. 
But  the  most  popular  OEO  undertakings 
seem  those  with  the  least  immediate  chance 
of  actually  creating  opportunity  for  the 
poor.  Bead  Start  may  do  wonders,  but  it 
won't  be  doing  them  for  another  30  years. 
And  this  prize  program  eats  up  almost  half 
of  the  coDomunity-action  budget,  close  to 
one-quarter  of  all  OEO  dough. 

Shrlver  came  up  with  the  idea  for  Head 
Start  himself,  planned  a  summer  preschool 
program  for  100,000  four-year-olds.  OEO  had 
been  in  business  for  Just  a  few  months  then 
but  was  already  in  trouble  over  "maximum 
feasible  representation"  and  high  salaries  for 
community-action  directors.  Head  Start 
looked  like  the  winner  they  needed.  Who 
could  argue  with  nursery  schools  for  little 
kids?  The  White  House  (Mrs.  Johnson) 
adopted  Head  Start,  and  the  President  ex- 
panded it.  Some  660,000  children  got  into 
classes  that  summer. 

About  as  many  now  attend  summer  Head 
Start  sessions,  while  155.000  get  a  full  year. 
Head  Start  Is  almost  everywhere,  even  In 
communities  with  no  action  agencies.  (Some 
OEOmen  see  it  as  a  kind  of  underground 
community  action  there.) 

Most  early  talk  stressed  the  need  to  bring 
poor  youngsters  up  to  the  level  of  the  middle- 
class  kids  they  must  compete  with  in  first 
grade.  This  isn't  much  discussed  these  days 
(and  the  Office  of  Education's  extensive  Cole- 
man study  showed  It  hasn't  happened).  "I 
can  go  into  any  Head  Start  class  in  the  coun- 
try and  tell  you  if  It's  working,"  says  an  OEO 
inspector.  "What  the  kids  lack  is  love.  Go 
sell  Congress  on  buying  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  love."  Somehow,  Congress  is  willing 
to  buy  Just  that. 

The  best  of  the  classes  give  children  from 
a  world  of  haphazard  relationships  a  sense 
of  order,  of  time  and  of  self.  Their  curiosities 
are  teased  open,  vocabularies  built.  Although 
OEO  Insists  there  haven't  been  enough 
studies  made  yet,  the  first  ones  Indicate  Head 
Start  children  come  into  school  better  pre- 
pared than  non-preschooled  youngsters  with 
similar  backgrounds.  Only,  the  initial  edge 
fades  during  kindergarten.  OEO  blames  the 
schools  and  has  started  a  Follow  Through 
project  to  bring  Head  Start  methods  (fewer 
students  in  each  class,  more  parent  partici- 
pation, medical  and  dental  care)  Into  the 
lower  grades. 

"Head  Start  Is  a  magnificent  thing  be- 
cause It  has  made  a  villain  of  the  kinder- 
garten teacher,"  say  a  sometime  speechwrlter 
for  Shrlver.  The  public  schools  are  almost 
public  enemy  number  one  of  OEOmen,  who 
must  salvage  the  systems'  failures. 

Although  most  teen-agers  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  (NYC)  work  part-time 
while  still  In  school,  about  one-third  (60,000) . 
who  are  out  of  school,  get  Job  experience 
It's  not  really  training.  NYC  has  modest 
goals,  and  it's  a  popular  program.  But  the 
Job  Corps,  which  tries  for  quantum 
change  In  kids,  is  a  target  area  for  OEO 
critics,  who  quote  the  cost,  the  number  of 
dropouts,  the  amount  of  crime  and  violence 
In  the  camps.  NYC  Is  almost  Invisible.  Job 
Corps  sticks  out  (GEO  even  puts  the  boys 
In  uniform,  ships  Negroes  out  to  the  great 
white  West) . 

Youngsters  come  into  the  Job  Corps  in 
sorry  shape:  Almost  one-third  can't  read, 
two-thirds  were  pushed  out  of  school,  one- 
quarter  have  been  in  trouble.  They  can  walk 
out  with  the  basics  of  an  education.  (Ma- 
chine-taught boys  at  Gary  in  Texas,  move 
from  zero  to  a  sixth  grade  reading  level  in 
four  and  a  half  months.)  Contractors  teach 
them  skills,  like  truck  driving  (with  a  union 
card  on  graduation),  running  heavy  equip- 
ment, welding.  Some  become  nurse's  aides 
(22  percent  of  Job  Corps  trainees  are  girls), 
salesmen  or  commercial  artists.  Although 
many  walk  out  with  a  lot  less,  whatever 
they've  picked  up  helps. 

One  out  of  four  Job  Corpsmen  last  the 


full  course.  Tlut's  twlcs  as  many  as  used 
to  stick  It  out  and  the  ratio  keeps  getting 
better.  Larger  urban  centers,  with  plenty  of 
training  and  equipment,  hold  on  to  more 
boys  than  the  smaller  conservation  campe 
where  the  emphasis  Is  basic  education  and 
work  is  in  the  woods. 

Almost  67,000  young  people  had  been 
through  the  centers  by  the  start  of  this 
year,  and  a  shade  less  than  70  percent  of 
them  are  now  working  back  in  school  or  In 
the  armed  forces.  The  men  who  run  the 
Job  Corps  know  plenty  of  changes  they'd 
make  if  they  had  to  start  up  all  over  again. 
First  off,  they'd  heed  Leon  Sullivan's  dic- 
tum, "We  only  train  for  a  Job  that  exists," 
and  set  up  a  placement  system.  They'd  get 
rid  of  the  rural  camps  and  switch  to  a  set 
of  small  urban  centers  (much  smaller  than 
the  ones  they  now  have) .  Some  want  to 
change  the  name,  so  Job  Corps  would  sound 
like  more  fun,  but  none  would  forget  one 
of  the  first  lessons  they  learned — forest  rang- 
ers and  ex-marlne  sergeants  get  more  from 
the  kids  than  gentler,  more  understanding 
types. 

OEO  didn't  offer  much  for  those  over  21 
for  quite  a  while — unless  they  were  past 
65,  in  which  case  there  were  Foster  Grand- 
parents (who  got  chlldcare  Jobs)  and  Op- 
eration Green  Thimib  (Jobs  In  beautiflca- 
tlon  and  conservation).  It  took  time  for  the 
planners  to  get  the  simple  word  that  what 
most  poor  people  want  is  work.  Even  if  they 
have  Jobs,  they  want  better  ones.  Only  last 
year  did  Shrlver  really  push  conamunlty- 
actlon  groups  into  the  Job-training  game. 

This  year,  there  are  a  couple  of  adult 
work-training  projects  in  OEO's  goody  Ijag. 
The  most  promising  of  these  schemes  grew 
out  of  community  action.  Community  work- 
ers and  Head  Start  teacher  aides  showed 
how  many  parts  of  a  professional's  Job  could 
be  done  by  quickly  trained  but  willing  re- 
cruits. The  New  Careers  plan,  wished  on 
OEO  by  Rep.  James  Scheuer  (the  Scheuer- 
Nelson  amendment)  and  designed  by  NYU's 
Prank  Riessman  and  others,  would  build 
real  careers  for  the  poor  In  community  serv- 
ice. Teacher  aides  could  work  up  to  assistant 
teachers  and,  with  study  on  the  Job,  night 
courses  and  summer  school,  eventually  earn 
a  license— nurse's  aides  could  go  the  same 
route.  Riessman  believes  many  specialized 
Jobs  can  be  broken  down  Into  tasks  that 
Inexperienced  people  can  perform  without 
traimng.  These  would  be  only  the  starting 
points  for  a  career — not  dead  ends. 

OEO  hasn't  a  monopoly  on  putting  the 
poor  to  work.  The  Labor  Department  has 
now  come  on  to  the  scene  with  a  newly  dis- 
covered concern  for  the  poor.  Training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  (MDTA),  designed  to  school  workers 
stuck  with  obsolescent  skUls,  Is  now  mostly 
reserved  for  the  poor.  The  U.S.  anployment 
Service,  whose  main  worry  had  been  keep- 
ing employers  happy,  is  beginning  to  get  the 
Idea  that  Its  first  responsibility  is  to  find 
people  work. 

Probably  the  best  Job  OEO  has  done  has 
been  to  shake  up  the  big  baronies  of  Gov- 
ernment— Federal  departments  like  Labor. 
OEOmen  believe  It  is  their  Job  to  bug  bureau- 
crats, and  they  have  Jolted  the  Government 
Into  undertakings  Uke  the  new  education 
programs,  the  Teacher  Corps,  employment 
offices  in  the  ghettos,  welfare  offices  there 
and  small-btislness  bureaus. 

OEO  has  even  Inspired  competition  for 
Its  CAP  agencies.  The  model-cities  plan  (De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment) will  Increase  aid  for  commimlty 
projects,  but  requires  a  new  kind  of  outfit, 
controlled  by  city  hall,  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties in  target  areas.  "They've  Invented  the 
wheel  again."  snipe  OEOmen. 

Republicans  In  the  House  have  plans  for 
an  Opportumty  Crusade  that  would  "com- 
pletely dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portumty," turn  oommumty  action  over  to 
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the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  along  with  Job  Corps.  VISTA  and 
Head  Start.  New  Careers  would  disappear  in 
the  wreckage. 

Shrlver  seems  resigned  to  losing  part  of 
the  action.  Many  programs  are  already  run 
by  other  agencies,  although  OEO  controls 
the  cash.  "1  dont  think  we  ought  to  bang 
on  to  every  operation  we  have,"  says  Shrlver. 
"It's  Uke  bringing  up  children;  you  let  them 
go  when  they  can  take  care  of  themselves." 
But,  he  notes  wryly,  "The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion wasn't  trying  to  get  hold  of  Head  Start 
when  we  started.  No  one  wants  anythmg  un- 
til it's  successful." 

OEO'S  virtues  make  it  vulnerable.  It  is 
an  administration  maverick,  sticking  its  nose 
into  everybody's  business — education.  Jobs, 
migrant  labor,  Indian  affairs  and  welfare.  It 
has  few  friends  in  the  Government,  only 
competitors,  and  no  constituency.  No  labor 
unions,  farmer  associations  or  business 
groups  lobby  for  OEO.  There  are  Just  the 
poor  and  the  blg-clty  mayors.  "We  respond 
to  ghetto  demands,"  says  Detroit's  Cavanagh, 
"because  we  see  them.  When  Congress  cuts 
off  their  programs,  they  come  to  city  hall 
and  protest." 

The  poor  are  heard  In  Washington  only 
when  they  riot.  That  works,  although  it  buys 
little  real  change.  StlU.  OEO  poxirs  plenty 
of  "summer  project"  money  Into  riot  control. 
The  projects  disappear  by  fall,  leaving  few 
signs  of  where  the  cash  went.  There  was  no 
summer  money  In  this  year's  Spartan  OEO 
budget.  But  after  Hough  blew  up.  President 
Johnson  asked  for  S75  million. 

The  chief  Jingo  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
must  be  Lyndon  Johnson.  "We  can't  con- 
tinue without  the  President's  support,"  says 
OEO'S  boss.  But  Johnson  turned  his  back  last 
fall,  when  Congress  pared  the  poverty  pro- 
gram down  to  bare  bones,  and  his  support 
was  a  long  time  gone. 

Those  were  cruel  days  for  Shrlver.  The 
President  wasn't  with  blm,  and  neither  were 
the  poor.  A  few  nights  before  Christmas,  a 
dissident  Washington  poverty  group  turned 
up  at  the  OEO  director's  30-acre  Maryland 
spread  and  serenaded  him  with  bitter  paro- 
dies of  the  traditional  carols.  There  was  talk 
In  Washington  that  he  would  resign.  At  61, 
Shrlver  has  been  the  white  knight  of  two 
administrations.  Somehow,  he  Is  no  less  en- 
thusiastic than  during  the  best  of  the  Peace 
Corpe  days.  His  charm  has  worn  thin  in  spots, 
revealing  underneath  a  certain  stubborn  vir- 
tue. He  didn't  resign,  and  he  wasnt  asked. 

With  spring,  the  President  softened  and 
made  a  pitch  to  Congress  for  an  antlpoverty 
budget  that  will  permit  little  escalation.  Still, 
the  popular  programs  and  Shrlver's  drive  for 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  mid- 
dle class"  have  made  new  friends  for  OEO, 
which  hasn't  been  knocked  about  by  many 
fresh  scandals.  Not  that  Congress  will  pay 
much  mind  to  such  things.  OEO  will  go 
bravely  marching  up  Capitol  HIU  someday 
soon  with  no  idea  of  what  it  will  look  like 
when  it  marches  down  again. 

Shrlver  believes  the  war  can  be  won.  "It 
will  Just  take  more  money  and  manpower." 
He's  not  ready  to  quit.  "The  worst  thing  a  guy 
can  do  Is  walk  away  from  something  he 
thinks  Is  Important."  Sadly  allowing  how 
"Congress  may  lick  us,"  he  Insists,  "that's 
not  a  failure.  The  real  failure  would  be  to 
have  chickened  out." 

WE  CAN'T  QVTT  NOW 

Why  wage  a  war  on  poverty  unless  we  In- 
tend to  win  It?  Promises  won't  work  any 
more,  and  we're  not  going  to  do  the  Job  with 
nickels.  But  it  will  take  more  than  the  extra 
billions  we  must  spend  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  failure  and  the  fury  of  a  vengeful  poor. 
We  need  money,  not  to  cushion  poverty,  but 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  and  Join 
the  rest  of  us  in  a  truly  middle-class  America. 

To  be  poor  In  America  is  to  stand  at  the 
candy-store  window  with  an  aching  sweet 


tooth,  to  be  a  bitter  spectator  at  our  feast 
of  plenty.  The  economy  that  keepa  grinding 
out  new  and  more  elaborate  glmerackB  for 
u«  also  grinds  down  the  poor.  In  tboee 
tumorous  parts  of  the  clUes  where  they  Uve 
our  fat  wartime  prosperity  means  nothing'. 
The  recent  Labor  Department  studies  of 
big-city  slums  reported  one-third  of  the 
work  force  was  tmemployed,  underemployed 
or  Just  couldn't  be  found.  It  was  worse  In 
Negro  neighborhoods.  Oakland's  Bayslde  had 
a  regular  unemployment  rate  of  18  percent 
Around  Cleveland's  troubled  Hough,  the  rate 
was  16.6  percent,  and  one-half  of  the  resl- 
denU  were  what  the  study  termed,  "sub- 
employed." 

These  are  the  most  visible  poor.  They 
riot.  They  frighten  us  with  the  anger  of  their 
discontent.  Negroes  are  one-third  of  the 
poor.  Yet  they  get  more  than  half  the  antl- 
poverty aid,  and  with  good  reason.  The  War 
on  Poverty  must  remedy  years  of  stunted 
aspiration,  for  we  are  pledged  to  create 
equal — not   Just  similar — opportunity. 

Negro  leaders,  mostly  middle  class,  have 
come  out  strongly  tor  economic  equality. 
They  have  helped  organize  the  slums  and 
proposed  their  own  antlpoverty  formula  In  a 
massive  Freedom  Budget.  But  they  have  not 
become  the  voice  of  the  poor,  not  even  the 
Negro  poor.  And  the  poor  have  yet  to  find 
a  voice  of  their  own. 

It  Is  up  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
poverty,  but  to  argue  the  Just  demands  of 
the  poor  from  within  the  Goverrunent.  Bu- 
reaucrats can  run  a  Head  Start  program  or 
even  a  Job  Corps,  once  the  wrinkles  have 
been  ironed  out.  OEO,  however,  has  the 
rougher  chore  of  goading  the  big  Federal 
departments  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a 
powerless  community. 

But  a  real  war  on  poverty  means  more 
than  Just  providing  added  services  for  the 
poor,  setting  up  better,  but  still  separate, 
facilities  for  them.  We  cannot  become  so 
smug  about  Head  Start  classes  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  in  the  slums  that  we  forget 
our  goal  is  to  get  people  out  of  poverty  and 
settle  for  the  comfortable  expedient  of  mak- 
ing poverty  a  more  pleasant  place  for  them 
to  live. 

When  you  ask  the  poor  what  they  want, 
they'll  tell  you — good  Jobs.  They're  not  Just 
looking  for  work  at  $1.60  an  hour  for  the  rest 
of  their  Uves  (although  many  wUl  grab  it). 
They  don't  need  the  War  on  Poverty  to  live 
beneath  the  poverty  line  ($3,130  for  an  urban 
family  of  four).  It's  real  Jobs,  with  promo- 
tions and  raises  that  they  want.  Joba  they 
can't  get.  They  need  training,  skills,  but 
only  if  there  is  a  Job  waiting  for  them  when 
they  are  reculy.  First,  many  must  be  prepared 
to  learn,  taught  the  basics  they  never  got  in 
school,  helped  to  overcome  traits,  like  quick 
tempers  and  easy  frustration,  that  make 
the  poor  difficult  employees.  We  have  pro- 
grams for  a  few,  but  we  need  them  for  all 
the  poor,  and  we  have  to  open  up  more  Jobs 
by  dropping  unrealistic  requirements.  (One 
major  food  processor  demands  an  eighth- 
grade  education  for  chicken  pluckers.)  This 
way,  well  move  millions  up  from  poverty — 
and  still  be  left  with  some  unemployed. 

There  are  workers  who  will  never  be  paid 
a  decent  wage  no  matter  how  much  training 
they  get.  Part  of  OEO's  Job  is  to  figure  out 
what's  best  for  them.  We  could  cut  welfare 
costs  by  subsidizing  their  jobs,  giving  em- 
ployers the  difference  between  what  they  are 
paid  and  what  they  are  worth.  The  Govern- 
ment might  put  them  In  some  of  the  four 
million  useful  public-service  jobs  that  OBO 
believes  can  be  created. 

But  Jobs  are  not  the  only  answer  to  pov- 
erty. They  will  not  help  the  old,  the  sick  and 
disabled  or  many  mothers  of  amall  children. 
The  answer  to  their  problem  Is  easy — give 
them  money.  Welfare  is  one  way,  but  the 
minimal  kind  of  assistance  we  now  pay  (and 
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only  half  of  theae  eligible  are  on  the  rolls) 
la  too  expenslTe  for  what  It  buys.  Thla  kind 
of  welfare  doeant  cure  poverty,  it  perpetuates 
it.  It  locka  in  people  whose  children  are  bom 
Into  porerty  and  often  never  leave. 

TD  guarantee  a  "practical  minimum  level 
of  Income"  for  all,  the  Oovemment'a  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Welfare  has  pro- 
poaed  a  national  standard  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. Public  assistance  can  vary  from  state 
to  state  by  as  much  as  800  percent.  Under 
the  Council's  plan,  the  only  eligibility  re- 
quirement would  be  need,  determined  Ini- 
tially by  no  more  than  the  applicant's  word. 
Welfare  would  be  a  right,  like  free  educa- 
tion, protected  by  the  coiurts. 

A  better  welfare  system  Is  one  way  to  meet 
this  need.  But  we  must  consider  other  al- 
ternatives, even  direct  payments  to  the  poor. 
The  FTealdent's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
estlmatea  It  would  cost  about  $11  billion  to 
Insure  that  every  family  In  America  has  an 
income  of  at  least  93.000  a  year.  This  might 
be  accomplished  through  a  negative  Income 
tax,  a  device  that  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  debated.  A  low-cost,  negative-tax  plan 
that  would  create  an  Incentive  to  work,  and 
Is  favored  at  OEO,  would  give  families  half 
the  difference  between  their  annual  incomes 
(from  welfare  or  work)   and  $3,000. 

It  will  take  Jobs  to  win  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, and  a  decent  Income  for  those  who 
cannot  work.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  be 
free  from  the  fear  of  want.  Just  as  he  has  the 
right  to  adequate  medical  care  (Look  edi- 
torial, March  21,  1967).  But  the  poor  must 
Join  the  middle -class  rest  of  us  socially  as 
well  as  economically.  They  must  fight  a  part 
of  the  war  themselves,  through  their  neigh- 
borhood councils  and  action  groups.  While 
businessmen  and  politicians,  labor  leaders 
and  social  workers  should  have  their  say 
about  community  action,  they  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  push  the  poor  aside.  They  must 
leam  to  listen  to  the  poor  while  the  poor 
are  still  quiet  or  they  will  only  hear  them  In 
rage. 

Certainly,  the  poor  are  going  to  need  bet- 
ter services.  Yet  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
that  this  is  enough.  We  can  squander  bil- 
lions on  ghetto  schools  and  pubUc  housing. 
We  can  build  a  wall  of  services  between  our- 
selves and  the  poor,  creating  a  permanent, 
subsidized  lower  class.  The  harder  choice, 
this  generation's  unique  commitment,  is  to 
help  the  poor  climb  up  to  where  they  can 
compete  with  us  for  housing,  education  and 
the  material  pleasures  of  our  world.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  the  whole  Job.  It 
will  be  costly;  it  can't  be  done  overnight. 
Biislnees  as  much  as  Oovemment  must  help. 
But  we  can  end  welfare  waste,  cam  back 
our  Investment  from  the  taxes  and  Increased 
production  of  millions  of  new  consumers. 
We  have  promised  to  let  the  poor  in — and 
we  can't  quit  now. 


WHAT  ARE  COMMITTEE  STAFFS 
THINKma  NOW? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Evening  Star 
of  May  15  published  articles  concerning 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  substan- 
tially afTecting  the  eSectiveness,  dedica- 
tion, security,  and  impartiality  bf  the 
staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House,  twth  pea* 
soimel  and  committee. 

On  May  14,  1967,  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  an  8  to  0  decision  that  was  unsigned, 
declared  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlahd]  was  free 
from  the  necessity  of  defending  him- 
self in  civil  proceedings,  in  that  he  was 
Involved  in  business  that  related  directly 
to  bis  investigative  and  legislative  duties. 
However,  the  Court  distinguished  be- 


tween this  immunity  and  that  granted  to 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  which  Senator 
Eastland  Is  the  chidrman,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sourwlne.  As  the  situation  now  stands. 
Mr.  Sourwlne  could  be  liable,  on  judg- 
ment, to  pay  from  personal  funds,  un- 
less congressional  rdief  were  provided, 
the  sum  of  up  to  $225,000.  That  a  man 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  chairman 
in  the  conduct  of  legitimate  business  of 
Congress  could  be  thus  divested  of  the 
only  meaningful  protection  afforded 
our  staffs  is,  to  me.  a  remarkable  state 
of  affairs.  Admittedly  the  Court  does 
not  go  Into  the  merits  of  the  suit  filed 
against  Mr.  Sourwlne;  it  was  not  nec- 
essary, and  the  Court  wisely  did  not 
comment.  But  the  fact  stUl  remains  that 
the  staff  members  of  each  Senator  and 
each  committee  must  now  be  asking 
themselves  very  interesting  and  intro- 
spective questions  concerning  their  own 
possible  liability  when  performing  as- 
signed tasks. 

Negative  answers  to  those  questions 
could  be  disastrous  to  the  effectiveness  of 
those  they  assist. 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  Con- 
gress needs  an  ofQclal  lawyer,  an  advo- 
cate who  can  not  only  represent  those 
Members  and  oCBcers  of  Congress  when 
involved  in  court  proceedings,  but  could 
speak  out  in  a  timely  fashion  of  what 
congressional  intent  and  will  are  in  spe- 
cific cases.  I  feel  that  if  a  congressional 
counsel  general,  as  provided  by  my  bill. 
S.  1384.  had  issued  an  advisory  on  the 
application  of  immunity  in  cases  such  as 
this,  the  need  for  Mr.  Sourwlne.  or  any 
staff  member  involved  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  his  congressional  mandate  to 
be  involved  in  such  a  sorry  situation 
would  have  been  obviated. 

A  congressional  counsel  general  not 
only  could  have  issued  an  early  advisory 
on  this  matter,  but  if  necessary  could 
ofiQcially  represent  the  Senator  and  Mr. 
Sourwlne  in  any  and  all  court  proceed- 
ings. What  more  logical  step  Is  there,  in 
light  of  recent  involvements  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  courts,  than  to  provide  our- 
selves, at  long  last  with  the  representa- 
tion we  grant  to  indigents,  as  in  the  now 
famous  case  of  Gideon  against  Wain- 
wright. 

What  is  more  logical  than  for  Congress 
to  speak  out  loudly  and  imequivocally  in 
a  united  maimer  and  with  an  authorita- 
tive voice  on  congressional  interpretation 
of  one  of  its  most  essential  prerogatives, 
that  of  immunity? 

Mr.  President,  hearings  have  been 
promised  on  S.  1384. 1  hope  that  as  they 
proceed.  Senators  wlU  be  able  to  provide 
assurances  to  our  respective  staffs  that 
we  are  Interested  in  their  protection,  for 
Indeed  their  protection  is  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  both  of  the  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  bis  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  16.  1967] 

High  Court  Throws  Out  Surr  Against 
Eastland 

The  Supreme  Court  today  unanimously 
threw  out  a  civU  rights  group's  suit  against 
Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  D-Mlss. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Justices 
gave  the  group  a  new  chance  to  press  its 
claim  for  damages  against  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee staff  member,  J.  O.  Sourwlne. 

The  rights  group,  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund,  charged  Eastland 
and  Sourwlne  with  violating  members'  civil 
rights  by  taking  and  using  their  private 
papers. 

Sourwlne  is  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

The  fund's  claims  for  damages — $225,000 — 
were  based  upon  seizure  of  fund  records  by 
Louisiana  state  offlclals  in  a  raid  in  1963. 

The  raid  has  been  held  unlawful  by  Lou- 
isiana state  courts.  Despite  that,  the  fund 
contended,  Eastland  and  Sourwlne  obtained 
the  seized  records  and  made  copies  of  them 
for  subcommittee  flies. 

In  its  ruling  today,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  Eastland  was  immune  to  suit  because 
he  was  engaged  "in  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
legislative  activity." 

But  it  said  there  was  at  least  "more  than 
merely  colorable  substance"  to  the  fund's 
claim  that  "Sourwlne  actively  collaborated 
with  counsel  to  the  Louisiana  (legislature) 
committee  In  making  the  plans  for  the 
allegedly  legal  'raids.'  " 

The  court  saild  it  was  not  commenting  on 
whether  the  evidence  that  did  hint  at  Sour- 
wine's  actions  would  be  enough  by  Itself  to 
uphold  the  fund's  damage  claims  against 
him. 

Thus  the  court  ordered  the  federal  district 
court  which  originally  handled  the  case  to 
hold  a  trial  on  the  suit  against  Sourwlne. 

In  doing  so,  the  court  said  that  the  doc- 
trine of  legislative  Immunity  was  "less  ab- 
solute .  .  .  when  applied  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  a  legislative  body,  rather  than  to 
legislators  themselves." 

Lower  courts  had  held  that  Sourwlne,  as 
well  as  Eastland,  was  entitled  to  immunity. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  16, 1967) 
SvpRXME  Court  Rules  on  "Hm,"  iMMuifrtY 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  yesterday  that 
the  immunity  from  lawsuits  that  the  Con- 
stitution bestows  on  members  of  Congress 
does  not  rub  off  on  Its  employes. 

In  an  8-to-O  decision  the  Court  upheld  a 
lower  court's  dismissal  of  a  civil  damage  suit 
against  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommltte,  but  ordered  reinstatement  of  a 
companion  claim  against  Subcommittee 
counsel  J.  O.  Sourwlne. 

The  decision  reaffirmed  a  dUtlnctlon  the 
Court  made  in  1880  between  a  legislator  and 
a  congressional  staff  member.  In  the  famous 
case  of  Kilbourne  v.  Thompson  the  Court 
sustained  a  civil  Judgment  against  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House  but  disallowed 
a  Judgment  against  House  members. 

Besides  fanning  a  longstanding  contro- 
versy over  the  Eastland  Subcommittee,  the 
ruUng  is  expected  to  figure  importantly  In 
the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case.  Powell  is  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  that 
Judges  have  power,  after  striking  down  the 
House  resolution  excluding  him,  to  order 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.)  to 
swear  him  In. 

The  Court,  In  an  unsigned  opinion,  ruled 
that  Eastland  enjoyed  legislative  Immunity 
for  acting  "In  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legis- 
lative activity."  It  said  the  legislators  "should 
be  protected  not  only  from  the  consequence.-^ 
of  litigation's  results  but  also  from  the  bur- 
den of  defending  themselves." 

Eastland  and  Sourwlne  were  sued  by  mem  - 
bers  of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  a  civil  rights  group  that  has  been 
accused  of  subversion  by  Eastland's  commit- 
tee and  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Fund's  New  Orleans  offices  were  raided 
and  their  records  seized.  By  the  time  a  local 
court  ruled  the  search  unconstitutional,  the 
records  were  on  their  way  to  Washington. 
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The  suit  charged  both  Eastland  and  Sour- 
wlne with  conspiring  with  Louisiana  offlclals 
to  stage  the  unlawful  search  and  seizure. 
Both  won  dismissals  In  the  courts  here,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  said  there  was  "more 
than  colorable  substance"  In  the  evidence 
about  Sourwlne. 

The  Court  said  it  was  not  commenting  on 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  $225,000  dam- 
age suit  but  was  sajdng  only  that  there  was 
enough  to  Justify  a  trial.  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  did  not  participate. 

In  other  action: 

In  a  sequel  to  last  week's  decision  on  ob- 
scenity, the  Court  agreed  to  review  a  Dallas 
movie  censorship  plan  restricting  some  mo- 
tion pictures  to  adult  audiences. 

The  Court  agreed  to  hear  two  cases  in 
which  lower  courts  have  sharply  restricted 
the  Labor  Department's  power  to  supervise 
union  elections  under  the  Landrum-Oriffln 
Act  after  a  violation  of  that  law  has  been 
uncovered. 

The  Court  agreed  to  decide  whether  Chi- 
cago prosecutors  were  Justified  in  refusing 
to  let  an  Informer  give  his  correct  name  un- 
der cross-examination  at  a  narcotics  trial. 

The  Court  agreed  to  decide  next  term  how 
much  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  Con- 
gress has  bestowed  on  frult-produclng  co- 
operatives. 


THE  DECADE  OP  RESURGENCE 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  Mr.  President,  another 
chapter  \n  the  annals  of  war  has  been 
added  to  the  history  books.  Eight  days 
ago  the  tension,  uncertalny.  and  hatred 
which  had  become  a  way  of  life  in  the 
Middle  East  exploded  into  war.  Now,  only 
a  week  later,  as  the  world  breathes  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  the  combatants  bury 
their  dead,  the  Middle  East  has  become 
the  scene  of  a  tense  and  uneasy  truce. 
The  cease-fire  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  is.  at  the 
moment,  being  honored. 

Israel  has  won  a  spectacular  military 
victory  on  every  front.  But  her  victory 
does  not  erase  the  antagonisms  of  cen- 
turies. And  her  victory  does  not  Insure 
the  kind  of  stable  peace  which  she.  her 
Arab  neighbors,  and  the  world  should 
have. 

A  workable,  durable  peace  remains  to 
be  won.  It  will  not  be  won  if  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  Is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
continuing  to  Ignore  the  reasons  why  the 
war  of  last  week  was  inevitable.  The  pres- 
ent armistice  must  be  used  to  end,  once 
and  for  all.  the  cold  and  hot  war  which 
has  plagued  Arab  and  Jew  for  decades. 
And  unless  the  basic  conflicts  which 
divide  the  nations  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant part  of  the  world  are  resolved, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Another  decade  will  bring  another  war. 
It  is,  therefore.  Incumbent  upon  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations,  as  well  as  upon  the 
governments  of  other  nations  of  the 
world,  to  resolve  the  questions  which  now 
divide  Jew  from  Arab. 

Negotiations  between  representatives 
of  Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  coun- 
tries are  an  indispensable  Ingredient  of 
any  soundly  based  and  workable  peace. 
Negotiations  upon  Arab-Israel  problems 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  by  any  other 
nation.  The  use  of  proxies  is  not  the  way 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
as  the  events  of  the  last  week  have  dem- 
onstrated. A  meaningful  Middle  East- 
em  dialog  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on 


in  terms  of  the  cold  war.  It  is  the  life  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  which  Is  at 
issue.  It  Is  their  responsibility,  and  they 
must  decide  their  differences  and  their 
future. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  direct 
communication,  no  direct  negotiation,  Is 
at  the  very  root  of  the  problem.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Arab  States  to  negotiate  with 
Israel  Is  based  upon  their  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  fact  Is  that  Israel  is  a  reality, 
and  this  fact  must  be  accepted  by  the 
Arab  nations.  The  policies  of  both  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  nations  should  operate  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  Influence  of  those  moderates 
In  the  Arab  world  who  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  recognize  Israel  and 
to  negotiate  constructively  with  their 
neighbor. 

A  simultaneous  diplomatic  confron- 
tation between  Israel  and  all  of  the  Arab 
nations  may  not  be  possible.  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  as  in  this,  certain  men, 
certain  groups,  certain  nations  are 
easier  to  work  with  than  are  others,  and 
certain  problems  are  easier  to  resolve 
than  are  others.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refu- 
gees, the  Issues  are  not  the  same  between 
Israel  and  each  of  her  Arab  neighbors. 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  question  of 
free  access  to  important  waterways 
which  are  necessary  to  the  economic  life 
of  both.  Israel  and  Syria  are  concerned 
primarily  with  border  disputes.  Israel 
and  Jordan  are  concerned  with  develop- 
ing a  day-to-day  working  relationship 
between  two  nations  who  share  a  long 
common  frontier  and  the  use  of  water 
from  the  Jordan  River.  An  individual 
approach  to  negotiation  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  desirable  but.  whatever  the 
approach,  there  must  be  negotiation. 
And  negotiation  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  nations  which  are  directly  affected. 
Perhaps  the  single  most  difficult 
problem  of  the  Middle  East  during  the 
past  19  years  has  been  that  posed  by 
the  Arab  refugees.  There  hsus  been  in- 
tractability on  both  sides.  Both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations  must  be  more  flex- 
ible In  their  refugee  resettlement  poli- 
cies. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  can  play  a  positive 
role  by  granting  economic  assistance  for 
Arab  refugee  resettlement.  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  take  the  lead  in  open- 
ing their  doors  so  that  some  of  the 
refugees  who  are  willing  to  move  may 
be  resettled  elsewhere  than  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  this  era  of  instant  communication 
and  continuous  Interaction,  the  exclu- 
sion of  nations  from  waterways  adjacent 
to  their  boundaries  Is  an  anachronism. 
Blockades  are  incompatible  with  inter- 
national law  and  certainly  with  peace. 
Free  access  to  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran  is  es- 
sential if  Israel  is  to  live.  This  must  be  a 
major  item  on  the  agenda  of  any  Arab- 
Israel  conference.  This  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  concern  to  many  na- 
tions, not  only  to  Israel  and  to  the  Arab 
countries.  The  United  Nations  should 
guarantee  a  fair  settlement  which  gives 


unlimited  access  to  these  waterways  to 
all  nations.  This  could  Include  a  multi- 
nation  treaty  in  order  to  accomplish  thia 
purpose. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  nations  have  for  years  con- 
tributed aid  both  to  Israel  and  to  the 
Arab  nations,  much  of  which  has  been 
diverted  to  support  an  ever-widening 
arms  race.  The  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  nations, 
must  take  a  further  step,  an  outright 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  East.  Such  action  would 
guarantee  the  allocation  <rf  present  na- 
tional resources  to  peaceful  uses.  The 
framing.  Implementation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  an  embargo  would  ad- 
mittedly be  difficult,  and  will  have  to 
be  the  subject  of  negotiation.  But  the 
attempt  should  be  made. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  cut  off  economic  assistance 
to  the  Arab  countries.  Rather.  I  believe 
that  such  assistance  should  be  redirected. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  that 
American  funds  are  devoted  to  the  feed- 
ing, clothing,  and  housing  of  the  masses 
of  poverty-stricken  people  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  the  problems  of  public  health, 
and  to  the  crisis  of  overpopulation.  ITie 
economic  problems  in  both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  are  staggering.  A  with- 
drawal or  reduction  of  our  effort  will  cer- 
tainly not  promote  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
nor  is  it  in  our  national  Interest. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  Is  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  center  for  three  of  the 
world's  major  religions.  Access  to  it 
should  not  be  foreclosed  to  CTiristian, 
Moslem,  or  Jew.  Free  access  to  Jerusalem 
is  therefore  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
acceptable  peace  settlement.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  the  crucial  ob- 
jective of  free  access,  subsidiary  ques- 
tions as  to  who  is  to  govern  the  city  and 
whether  the  city  Is  to  be  International- 
ized can  undoubtedly  be  resolved. 

The  question  of  national  boundaries. 
Israeli  and  Arab,  is  one  which  ultimately 
can  only  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  principals.  But  I 
suggest  one  standard  which  I  believe 
must  be  observed  if  a  permanent  peace 
Is  to  come  to  the  Middle  East.  Unrealis- 
tic borders  which  serve  only  to  inflame 
national  passions  and  to  stimulate  de- 
sires for  increased  territory  should  be 
abolished.  Whatever  borders  may  ulti- 
mately be  agreed  upon,  they  must  be  de- 
fensible borders.  They  must  be  borders 
which  will  be  recognized  by  Arab  and  by 
Jew.  And  they  must  be  defensible,  so  that 
any  attempt  to  intrude  upon  a  nation's 
territory  by  terrorist  activity  or  by 
guerrilla  warfare  can  easily  be  resisted. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  Nation  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  events  of  the  past  week. 
If  peaceful  coexistence  is  to  be  more 
than  a  pious  phrase,  it  must  mean  that 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  use  the 
lives  of  others  to  effectuate  their  own 
ends,  be  it  in  the  Middle  East  or  else- 
where. Nor  will  either  of  the  great  pow- 
ers gain  by  endless  recrimination  about 
the  events  of  the  past   week.   Rather. 
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^tbout  bitterness  about  the  past,  we 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the 
Middle  Bast  the  focal  point  of  the  most 
elaborate  American-Russian  eftort  in 
cooperative  economic  develoianent.  If 
such  cooperation  is  possible,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is,  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  Middle  East  can  slowly  but  surely 
be  transformed  into  constructive  en- 
ergies. We  must  not  expect  miracles. 
Malice,  resentment,  and  fnistratl(m  will 
not  disappear  overnight.  We  must  be 
patient  and  we  must  counsel  patience. 
Progress  will  be  slow,  but  it  will  come  if 
understanding  and  trust  replace  pride 
and  hatred  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  1940's.  IGSO's,  and 
1960's  each  witnessed  bloodshed  in  the 
Middle  East.  People  all  over  the  world 
can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the 
shooting  has  stopped.  But  if  no  steps 
are  taken  to  resolve  the  conflcts  which 
have  made  war  Inevitable  in  the  past, 
war  in  the  1970's.  or  even  the  latter 
1960's,  will  be  imavoldable.  The  alterna- 
tive is  clear.  With  the  moral  force  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  wbrld  powers,  and  above  all, 
with  the  determination  and  resolve  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  the  objective 
of  a  stable  and  peaceful  Afiddle  East 
will  be  attained.  Mr.  President,  if  this  ob- 
jective Is  attained,  the  next  10  years  in 
the  Middle  East  may  well  be  known  as 
the  decade  of  resurgence.  And,  Mr. 
President.  If  this  objective  is  attained, 
who  Is  to  say  that  the  good  will  which 
would  flow  therefrom  will  not  spread  to 
Vietnam  and  to  the  actions  of  nations 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  ANnPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MU8K1R.  Bflr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  in- 
formative and  Interesting  evaluation  of 
the  Nation's  strategy  against  poverty  by 
Look  magazine  In  Its  Issue  of  June  13. 
This  Is  no  sujTerflcial  study.  Look's  senior 
editor,  Ira  Mothner,  has  compiled  a  com- 
prehensive, in-depth  review  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  probing  both  Its 
strengths  and  Its  weaknesses.  The  title, 
in  fact,  is  "The  Nickel  Revolution." 

Look  magazine  is  right.  We  are  trying 
to  do  a  lot  with  a  little.  The  problem  is 
immense  and  the  funds  necessary  for  a 
speedy  solution  are  limited.  But  this  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  effort — ^however 
limited — should  be  abandoned  or  even 
curtailed.  We  must  move  on,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Look  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion in  its  editorial,  "We  Can't  Quit 
Now." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 
Th«  Wa«  oif  PovxBTT — W*  Can't  Qmr  Now 

Wliy  wage  a  war  on  poverty  iinleu  we  In- 
tend to  win  itf  Promlaea  won't  work  any 
mora,  and  m'n  ikot  going  to  do  the  job  with 
nldtlen.  But  It  will  take  more  than  the  extra 
bUUona  we  must  q>end  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  failure  and  the  tvaj  of  a  vengeful  poor. 
We  need  money,  not  to  cushion  poverty,  but 
to  h«lp  the  poor  help  tbemselvea  and  Join  the 
rest  of  us  in  a  truly  middle-class  America. 


To  be  poor  In  America  la  to  stand  at  the 
candy-store  window  with  an  aching  sweet 
tooth,  to  be  a  bitter  spectator  at  our  feast  of 
plenty.  The  economy  that  keeps  grinding  out 
new  and  more  elaboralte  glm-cracks  for  us 
also  grinds  down  the  poor.  In  those  ttimorous 
parts  of  the  cities  where  they  live,  o\ir  fat 
wartime  prosperity  means  nothing. 

The  recent  Liabor  Department  studies  of 
big-city  slums  reported  one-third  of  the 
work  force  was  unemployed,  vmderemployed 
or  just  couldn't  be  found.  It  was  worse  In 
Negro  neighborhoods.  Oakland's  Bayslde  had 
a  regular  unemployment  rate  of  13  percent. 
Around  Cleveland's  troubled  Hough,  the  rate 
was  15.8  percent,  and  one-half  of  the  resi- 
dents were  what  the  study  termed,  "sub- 
employed." 

These  are  the  most  visible  poor.  They  riot. 
They  frighten  us  with  the  anger  of  their 
discontent.  Negroes  are  one-third  of  the  poor. 
Yet  they  get  more  than  half  the  antlpoverty 
aid,  and  wlUi  good  reason.  The  V7ar  on  Pov- 
erty must  remedy  years  of  stunted  aspiration, 
for  we  are  pledged  to  seate  equal — not  just 
similar — opportunity. 

Negro  leaders,  mostly  middle  class,  have 
come  out  strongly  for  economic  equality. 
They  have  helped  organize  the  slums  and 
proposed  their  own  antlpoverty  formula  In  a 
massive  Freedom  Budget.  But  they  have  not 
become  the  voice  of  the  p>oor,  not  even  the 
Negro  fwor.  And  the  poor  have  yet  to  find 
a  voice  of  their  own. 

It  is  up  to  the  OfBcs  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  poverty,  but  to  argue  the  just  demands  of 
the  poor  from  within  the  Government.  Bu- 
reaucrats can  run  a  Head  Start  program  or 
even  a  Job  Corps,  once  the  wrinkles  have 
been  Ironed  out.  OBO,  however,  has  the 
rougher  chore  of  g;oading  the  big  Federal  de- 
partments to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a 
powerless  community. 

But  a  real  war  on  poverty  means  more 
than  jiist  providing  added  services  for  the 
poor,  setting  up  bettsr,  but  still  separate, 
faciUties  for  them.  We  cannot  become  so 
smug  about  Head  Start  classes  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  In  the  slums  that  we  forget 
our  goal  is  to  get  peoide  out  of  poverty  and 
settle  for  the  comfortable  expedient  of  mak- 
ing poverty  a  more  pleasant  place  for  them 
to  Uve. 

When  you  ask  the  poor  what  they  want, 
theyll  tell  you — good  Jobs.  They're  not  just 
looking  for  work  at  9140  an  hour  for  the  rest 
of  their  Uves  (although  many  will  grab  it). 
They  don't  need  the  War  on  Poverty  to  Uve 
beneath  the  poverty  Uoe  ($3,130  for  an  xirban 
family  of  four).  It's  real  jobs,  with  promo- 
tions and  raises  that  they  want,  jobs  they 
cant  get.  They  need  training,  skills,  but  only 
if  there  Is  a  job  waiting  for  them  when  they 
are  ready.  First,  many  must  be  prepared  to 
learn,  taught  the  basics  they  never  got  In 
school,  helped  to  overaome  traits,  like  quick 
tempers  and  easy  fruafration,  that  make  the 
poor  difficult  employeSB.  We  have  programs 
for  a  few,  but  we  need  them  for  aU  the  poor, 
and  we  have  to  open  up  more  Jobs  by  drop- 
ping unrealistic  requirements.  (One  major 
food  processor  demands  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation for  chicken  pluckers.)  This  way,  well 
move  millions  up  from  poverty — and  still  be 
left  with  some  unemployed. 

There  are  workers  who  will  never  be  paid 
a  decent  wage  no  matter  how  much  training 
they  get.  Part  of  CEO's  job  is  to  figure  out 
what's  best  for  them.  We  could  cut  welfare 
costs  by  subsidizing  their  jobs,  giving  em- 
ployers the  difference  between  what  thy  are 
paid  and  what  they  afe  worth.  The  Govern- 
ment might  put  them  in  some  of  the  four 
znlUlon  iiseful  public-service  jobs  that  OEO 
believes  can  be  created. 

But  jobs  are  not  the  only  answer  to  pover- 
ty. They  will  not  help  the  old,  the  sick  and 
disabled  or  many  mothers  of  small  children. 
The  answer  to  their  problem  is  easy — give 
them  money.  Welfare  Is  one  way,  but  the 
minimal    kmd    of   assistance   we   now    pay 


(and  only  half  of  those  eligible  are  on  the 
rolls)  la  too  expensive  for  what  It  buys. 
This  kind  of  welfare  doesn't  cure  poverty.  It 
perpetuates  It.  It  locks  in  people  whose 
children  are  born  Into  poverty  and  often 
never  leave. 

To  guarantee  a  "practical  minimum  level 
of  income"  for  all,  the  Government's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Welfare  has  pro- 
posed a  national  standard  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. Public  assistance  can  vary  from  state 
to  state  by  as  much  as  600  percent.  Under  the 
Council's  plan,  the  only  eligibility  require- 
ment would  be  need,  determined  initially  by 
no  more  than  the  applicant's  word.  Welfare 
would  be  a  right,  like  free  education,  pro- 
tected by  the  courts. 

A  better  welfare  system  is  one  way  to  meet 
this  need.  But  we  must  consider  other  alter- 
natives, even  direct  payments  to  the  poor. 
The  President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors estimates  it  would  cost  about  $11  bil- 
lion to  Insure  that  every  family  in  America 
has  an  Income  of  at  least  $3,000  a  year.  This 
might  be  accomplished  through  a  negative 
Income  tax,  a  device  that  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  debated.  A  low-cost,  nega- 
tive-tax plan  that  would  create  an  Incentive 
to  work,  and  Is  favored  at  OEO,  would  give 
families  half  the  difference  between  their  an- 
nual incomes  (from  welfare  or  work)  and 
$3,000. 

It  will  take  jobs  to  win  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty, and  a  decent  income  for  those  who  cannot 
work.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  be  free  from 
the  fear  of  want,  just  as  he  has  the  right  to 
adequate  medical  care  (Look  editorial, 
March  31.  1967) .  But  the  poor  must  join  the 
middle-class  rest  of  us  socially  as  well  as 
economically.  They  must  fight  a  part  of  the 
war  themselves,  through  their  neighborhood 
councils  and  action  groups.  While  business- 
men and  politicians,  labor  leaders  and  social 
workers  should  have  their  say  about  com- 
munity action,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
push  the  poor  aside.  They  must  learn  to  lis- 
ten to  the  poor  whUe  the  poor  are  stUl  quiet 
or  they  will  only  hear  them  In  rage. 

Certainly,  the  poor  are  going  to  need  bet- 
ter services.  Tet  we  must  not  delude  our 
ourselves  that  this  is  enough.  We  can  squan- 
der billions  on  ghetto  schools  and  public 
housing.  We  can  build  a  wall  of  servlcee  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  poor,  creating  s 
permanent,  subsidized  lower  class.  The 
harder  choice,  this  generation's  unique  com- 
mitment, is  to  help  the  poor  climb  up  to 
where  they  can  compete  with  us  for  housing 
education  and  the  material  pleasures  of  our 
world.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
the  whole  job.  It  will  be  costly:  It  can't  be 
done  overnight.  Business  as  much  aa  Gov- 
ernment must  help.  But  we  can  end  welfare 
waste,  earn  back  our  Investment  from  the 
taxes  and  increased  production  of  millions  of 
new  consumers.  We  have  promised  to  let  the 
poor  In — and  we  cant  quit  now. 

Thx  Eorros. 


TAX  JNCENTTVES 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  tax  Incentives  to  accomplish  na- 
tional objectives  appears  to  be  an  at- 
tractive procedure,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  can  be  used  effectively. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  a  differ- 
ent approach  can  be  much  more  effec- 
tive and  equitable;  in  fact,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  last  few  years 
in  areas  such  as  higher  education  with- 
out the  use  of  tax  incentives. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  which  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  made  on  this 
subject  recenUy,  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  dealt,  in 
particular,  with  three  areas  In  which 
Congress   has   a   serious   responsibility 


and  in  which  tax  Incentives  have  been 
strongly  urged  as  a  solution:  higher 
education,  pollution  abatement,  and 
manpower  training.  He  discusses  the 
use  of  and  the  alternatives  to,  tax  in- 
centives as  the  means  to  making  needed 
progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ackley 's  address,  made  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  G.  M.  Loeb  awards  for  dis- 
tinguished business  and  financial  lead- 
ers, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remakks  bt  Gaeioneb  Ackley,  Chairman, 
CouNcn,  OF  Economic  Advisers,  at  the 
Presentation  of  the  G.  M.  Loeb  Awards 
FOR  Distinguished  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Journalism,  Hotel  Pulz/l,  New  York 
Cmr.  Mat  23,  1967 

I  begin  my  remarks  by  describing  a  pro- 
posal. Many  of  you,  as  I  do,  have  children  in 
college.  We  surely  know  how  important  it  is 
for  them  to  be  properly  educated — and  that 
scKlety  gains  as  well.  But  we  also  know  the 
burden  which  their  education  places  on 
family  budgets. 

The  proposal  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reimburse  each  family  up  to  $325  a 
year  of  what  It  pays  in  college  tuition.  Not 
every  family — those  with  low  incomes  and 
those  with  high  Incomes  will  be  excluded.  A 
family  of  four  with  an  Income  below  $3,000 
win  get  no  help,  and  it  wUl  get  the  full  $325 
only  if  its  Income  somewhat  exceeds  $5,000. 
The  amount  reimbursed  will  begin  to  be  re- 
duced if  its  Income  exceeds  $25,000.  And 
when  famUy  income  exceeds  $57,500  (exclud- 
ing tax-exempt  Interest  and  one-half  of  long- 
term  capital  gains),  there  will  be  no  reim- 
bursement at  all. 

The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  about  $1  '/t  billion  a  year. 
To  be  sure,  many  colleges  are  likely  to  raise 
their  tuitions  as  a  result  of  the  plan.  So  we 
won't  get  all  of  that  $1>4  billion;  but  what 
we  don't  get  the  colleges  will — and  they  need 
help,  too. 

Now  I  admit  that  this  modest  plan  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems.  If  our  children  can't 
Uve  at  home,  or  if  we  want  them  to  attend 
a  private  institution,  the  annual  cost  can 
easily  exceed  $3,000,  taking  no  account  of 
their  loss  of  potential  earnings  from  taking 
a  job  Instead  of  attending  college. 

And  so,  I'm  afraid,  this  plan  really  won't 
do  much  to  help  lower-Income  families — 
even  those  with  Incomes  sufficient  to  claim 
the  full  $325.  And  it's  a  pity,  too.  Because 
among  the  most  able  10%  of  all  male  high 
school  graduates,  those  from  famUies  with 
Incomes  between  $3,000  and  $6,000  are  more 
than  4  times  as  likely  not  to  be  In  college 
as  are  equally  able  high  school  graduates 
from  families  with  Incomes  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000.  And  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
first  group  finish  college  than  of  those  in  the 
second. 

Still,  we  can't  solve  all  problems  with  a 
single  plan;  and  most  of  us  middle-Income 
families  could  find  a  good  use  for  that  $325 
a  year.  There  are  enough  of  us  to  give  a  plan 
like  this  plenty  of  political  appeal.  In  fact, 
this  plan  actually  passed  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

What  I'm  talking  about,  of  course.  Is  not, 
formally,  a  proposal  for  direct  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  us  middle-class  families 
with  students  in  college.  I  doubt  that  this 
plan  would  get  much  support  if  it  were  so 
proposed.  Rather  it  happens  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  several  prop>osals  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing  through  an  Income  tax  credit. 
And  that  is  what  I  really  want  to  talk 
about  today — the  growing  fascination  with 
tax    Incentives — and    particularly    the    tax 


credit — as  the  means  for  accc»npllshlng  laud- 
able public  purposes. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Stanley 
Surrey  recently  put  it  this  way: 

"There  are  those  who  urge  tax  policy  aa 
the  solution  for  almost  all  of  our  social  ills 
and  problems.  If  you  object  to  polluted  air 
or  polluted  water,  then  a  tax  incentive  wUl 
clean  it  right  up.  If  a  coUege  education  ap- 
pears too  costly  to  a  faxnily,  then  a  tax  credit 
will  open  the  college  doors.  If  our  business 
firms  are  not  training  enough  workers,  then 
a  tax  Incentive  will  set  them  to  improving 
worker  sklUs.  If  private  enterprise  and  city 
ofiicials  will  not  eradicate  our  slums,  then  a 
tax  incentive  will  remove  this  urban  blight. 
If  businesses  won't  locate  In  depressed  areas, 
then  a  tax  incentive  will  show  them  the  way. 
If  electric  companies  will  not  place  their 
transmission  lines  underground,  then  a  tax 
incentive  will  tvirn  the  soU.  If  urban  trans- 
portation is  too  slow  and  too  antiquated, 
then  a  tax  incentive  will  make  It  fast  and 
attractive.  Indeed,  all  you  need  to  learn  what 
is  wrong  with  America  is  to  read  the  tax  bills 
in  Congress — wherever  you  see  a  tax  pro- 
posal, that  is  where  the  action  is." 

Now  are  tax  incentives  really  such  a  bad 
Idea?  If  it  is  possible  to  encourage  businesses 
and  individuals  to  pursue  acknowledged  so- 
cial objectives  In  response  to  an  appropriate 
structure  of  incentives  for  private  action.  Is 
not  such  a  course  preferable  either  to  laws 
requiring  people  to  do  or  not  do  specific 
things,  or  to  direct  government  provision  of 
goods  and  services,  with  all  the  costly  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  that  government  pro- 
grams entail?  Isn't  it  more  in  accord  with 
American  tradition  to  rely,  so  far  as  possible, 
on  individual  decisions  rather  than  govern- 
ment decisions  to  determine  the  use  of  our 
economic  resources?  These  questions  suggest 
an  argument  for  the  maximum  use  of  tax 
incentives. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  traditional  and  power- 
ful argument  against  the  proposition  that 
public  purp>oses  should  be  promoted  through 
tax  incentives.  It  holds  that  the  structure  of 
taxation  should  be  basically  determined  by 
considerations  relating  to  an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  real  costs  of  achieving  public  pur- 
poses. In  turn,  thoee  purposes  should  be  ac- 
complished in  a  straightforward  manner 
either  (a)  through  explicit  and  visible  ex- 
penditure, grant,  subsidy,  or  loan  programs 
subject  to  annual  budgetary  scrutiny;  or  (b) 
through  direct  regulation  of  private  activity. 
Use  of  special  tax  provisions  to  accomplish 
public  purposes  makes  difficult  the  continu- 
ous rational  calculation  of  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  resources  devoted  to  public  pur- 
poses— budgets  are  examined  every  year,  the 
structure  of  tax  rates  only  rarely.  Every  spe- 
cial tax  provision  erodes  the  tax  base,  which 
in  turn  requires  higher  tax  rates  for  all  other 
taxpayers.  It  increases,  as  well,  both  the  like- 
lihood of  inequities,  and  the  number  of  op- 
portunities for  tax  avoidance. 

Neither  of  these  abstract  positions  can  be 
carried  to  its  logical  extreme.  Most  of  us  will 
acknowledge  that  there  are  instances  In 
which  tax  incentives  can  be  used  effectively 
and  equitably  to  affect  the  private  allocation 
of  economic  resources  In  desirable  ways;  and 
that  there  are  other  cases  In  which  a  differ- 
ent approach  is  preferable.  Rather  than  de- 
cide the  question  in  teh  abstract,  we  must  in 
fact  look  at  each  problem  on  Its  merits.  But 
in  doing  so  we  should  really  consider  all  the 
alternatives.  We  should  not  make  up  our 
minds  as  soon  as  we  find  a  superficially  at- 
tractive method  that  contributes  to  the  ob- 
jective. The  question  has  to  be:  which  of  the 
whole  range  of  possible  methods — Incentives 
(or  disincentives),  direct  regulation,  direct 
government  provision  of  a  service,  explicit 
subsidy,  or  whatever — is  most  simple,  effi- 
cient, and  equitable,  and  beet  permits  fre- 
quent re -evaluation  in  the  light  of  changing 
circumstances,  changing  technology,  and 
changing  social  values. 


When  we  In  fact  compare  the  full  range 
of  alternatives,  I  submit  that  we  will  find 
that  the  tax  incentive  route — ckltbough  su- 
perficially attractive — rarely  c(xnee  off  very 
well. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  this  after- 
noon three  areas  in  which  the  use  of  tax 
incentives  is  widely  discussed.  My  purpose 
is  not  to  reach  hard  and  fast  conclusions, 
but  to  Indicate  some  of  the  considerations 
relevant  for  judging  whether  tax  incentives 
are  Indeed  the  best — or  even  a  good — way  of 
meeting  an  acknowledged  need  for  govern- 
ment action.  These  three  cases — higher  edu- 
cation, p>ollutlon  abatement,  and  manpower 
training — Illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  sit- 
uations and  considerations  which  are  en- 
countered. 

Interestingly,  these  are  three  areas  in 
which  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  past  few  years — icithout  the  aid  of 
special  tax  Incentives.  In  each  case,  recent 
Federal  programs  have  done  far  more  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  sought  by  the  tax  credit 
proponents  than  hsul  previously  been  accom- 
plished In  our  entire  history  as  a  Nation. 
The  popularity  of  the  tax  proposals  in  these 
areas  must  therefore  be  taken  as  sincere. 
If  perhaps  misguided,  expressions  of  approval 
for  the  objectives  of  the  present  national 
Administration. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  student  higher  education  are  not 
borne  directly  by  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Still,  tuition  payments  per  student  have 
risen  83  %  In  the  last  decade  in  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  29%  In  public 
institutions.  The  prospect  is  for  more  of 
the  same,  with  tuition  estimated  to  rise  45  % 
in  the  next  decade  in  ptrlvate  institutions  and 
25  ^c  In  public  ones.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
so  rapid  an  Increase  generates  cries  for  re- 
Uef. 

If  there  were  no  other  method  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  famines  bear 
the  cost  of  higher  education,  then,  despite 
its  faults,  the  tax  credit  proposal  I  described 
earlier,  or  a  similar  one,  would  deserve  con- 
sideration. But  there  are  alternative  and 
surely  preferable  ways  to  use  $IVi  billion 
more  a  year  in  the  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. These  ways  can  not  only  help  share 
the  burden  of  college  costs,  but  can  advance 
the  broader  objective  of  assuring  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  who  can  bene- 
fit from  them. 

The  alternatives  obviously  Include  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  or  all  the  existing  Federal 
programs  to  promote  higher  education.  These 
programs  include  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  finance  needed  construction 
of  instructional  facilities,  and  subsidized 
loans  to  help  finance  construction  of  student 
housing.  These  keep  down  the  costs  that  must 
be  borne  by  students  or  their  families.  They 
also  Include  direct  scholarships  to  students 
from  low-lnoome  families,  and  work-study 
programs  for  low-Income  students  that  help 
them  to  stay  in  college  while  providing  use- 
ful services  to  the  Institutions. 

StlU  another  of  the  existing  programs,  and 
among  the  most  interesting,  is  the  Guar- 
anteed— and  subsidized — Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. 

Higher  education  produces  many  benefits. 
Not  necessarily  the  most  Important,  but  cer- 
tainly the  most  spectacular,  is  the  very 
marked  rise  in  earnings  which  higher  educa- 
tion makes  possible  for  most  students.  The 
Guaranteed  Loan  program  enables  students 
to  borrow  from  private  lenders  against  that 
Increased  earning  potential.  The  program 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  1966  for  a  variety 
of  reasons;  but  the  Administration  Is  now 
preparing  strengthening  amendments  which 
will  enable  it  to  aid  750,000  students  In  the 
next  academic  year.  This  program  can  pro- 
vide each  student  up  to  $1,500  a  year,  as  op- 
posed to  the  $325  maximum  per  family  un- 
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dar  ttu  tex  credit  approacb.  Loans  are  avail- 
able reganlleaa  of  Inoome  leTel;  but  If  the 
tamUy's  "adjucted  IneooM"  !•  lass  than 
$16,000  a  year,  th«  C3oT«nunent  will  pay  tbe 
IntertMt  wblle  the  student  is  In  school  and 
the  exoeaa  of  tbe  interest  over  3%  when  ha 
laavea  KhooL 

The  Student  Loan  program  can  provide 
four  times  aa  much  supp<«t  to  a  student  as 
the  tax  crsdlt  proposal  at  one-Ofth  the  coet 
to  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  Whereas  the  tax 
credit  proposal  provides  a  student's  family 
With  $1  for  each  |1  given  up  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment — ^leae  If  the  probable  Impact 
on  tuition  rates  Is  considered — the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program  will  provide  the 
student  with  about  $20  to  carry  him  through 
the  period  when  he  needs  it  for  each  dollar 
spent  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  present  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  program  is  the  only  or 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  financing 
higher  education.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  repayment  of  college  loans 
might  be  related  flexibly  to  the  Student's  own 
subsequent  earnings.  It  can  also  be  argued 
that  direct  assistance  should  be  given  to 
Institutions  not  only  for  construction,  but 
for  ctirriculum  development.  Improvement  of 
Instruction,  libraries,  and  other  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  these  methods  or 
which  combination  Is  most  desirable.  But  if 
we  want  to  spend  gl  '^  billion  a  year  more  of 
Federal  resources  on  higher  education,  there 
are  surely  better  ways  of  doing  it  than 
through  a  tax  credit. 

POLLVnOlt    ABATEMXNT 

America  is  "a  wonderful  place  to  visit" — 
but,  one  humorist  has  warned,  "dont  drink 
the  water"  and  "don't  breathe  the  air."  This 
only  half-Joking  advice  to  a  foreign  vlaltor 
reflects  the  growing  concern  over  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  Once  again,  spe- 
cial tax  Incentives  are  widely  urged  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Pollution  abatement  provides  a  classic 
case  for  government  action.  The  basic  prob- 
lem is  that  polluters  are  free  to  use  for  their 
own  benefit  certain  common  resources — such 
as  water,  air,  properties  of  the  soil,  quietness, 
and  uncluttered  landscapes — as  If  they  had 
no  economic  or  aesthetic  value  to  other 
members  of  society.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  more  general  j^emlse  of  our 
system — that  users  of  resources  must  pay  a 
price  for  their  use  which  represents  the  value 
of  those  resources  in  other  employments. 
Such  a  price  forces  each  user  to  economize 
on  his  employment  of  resources  to  the  point 
that  their  value  to  him  always  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds their  value  for  other  purposes. 

Because  watm*.  air,  drainage  properties  of 
the  sou,  quietness,  and  similar  common  re- 
sources are  not  allocated  through  the  market 
place,  alternative  ways  must  be  found  to 
ration  their  use  among  competing  claimants. 

One  traditional  approtuzh  to  the  problem 
has  been  through  public  expenditures:  tor 
example,  the  use  of  local  tax  funds  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  disposing  of  garbage 
and  trash  without  damage  to  anyone,  and 
of  restoring  water  to  an  acceptable  condition 
after  its  use.  Uore  recently,  Federal  funds 
have  Increasingly  been  used  to  help  com- 
munitlea  treat  sewage  bttore  it  is  dumped 
Into  rivers.  Limited  Federal  aid  is  also  begin- 
ning to  b«  extended  to  help  municipalities 
handle  their  Increasing  problems  of  trash 
and  garbage  disposal.  Federal  expenditures 
on  dams  to  regulate  water  flow  are  also  justi- 
fied in  part  to  deal  with  pollution  problems. 

An  alternative  approach  has  also  been  fol- 
lowed— ^the  direct  iH'ohlbition  or  regulation 
of  tbe  use  of  air  or  water  In  ways  that  reduce 
its  value  to  others.  This  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed at  the  local  level.  But  direct  regulation 
by  State  and  Federal  authorities  has  also  de- 
vtioped  to  <teal  with  wider  problems  of  In- 
dustrial pollution  of  air  and  water  and  down- 
Stream  water  poUutlon  by  munlclpallUes.  At 


flrst,  the  approach  Was  primarily  through 
complicated  legal  procedures  whereby  proof 
of  specific  damage  to  others  was  required  be- 
fore an  order  could  be  lasued  requiring  a 
given  firm  or  municipal  authority  to  abate 
Its  discharge.  More  recently,  we  have  nKJved 
toward  shortcut  procedures,  that  allow  public 
authorities  to  establish  air  or  water  quality 
standards,  tbe  violation  of  which  is  presump- 
tively damaging  to  others  and  can  be  en. 
Joined.  The  Administration  has  now  proposed 
more  efiectlve  legislation  of  this  sort  to  deal 
With  air  pollution. 

However,  the  approach  through  setting 
water  or  air  standards  has  one  weakness. 
Many  sources  contribute  to  the  pollution  of 
a  stream  or  an  alrshsd.  If  the  quality  stand- 
ard Is  being  violated,  which  of  the  many 
poUutors  should  be  required  to  abate  their 
contributions  to  the  total  result  and  by  how 
much?  Increasingly,  the  regulatory  approach 
Is  tending  to  take  a  further  shortcut:  not 
merely  to  establish  q\iality  standards  for  a 
stream  or  airshed,  but  to  limit  directly  the 
pollution  which  any  single  source  can  con- 
tribute— as  for  example,  the  regulation  of 
automotive  exhaust,  the  prohibition  of 
dumping  of  specific  wastes,  the  requirement 
for  tertiary  sewage  traatment,  or — as  now  also 
proposed — specific  Industry-by-lndustry  lim- 
its on  the  discharge  of  air  pollutants. 

Detailed  direct  regulation  of  air  and  water 
pollution  must  obviously  be  a  central  means 
to  deal  with  the  mounting  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  Compliance  with  such 
regulations  will  require  American  industry 
to  spwnd  large  sums  in  improving  their  proc- 
esses and  treating  tbelr  wastes  before  dis- 
charging them.  Many  therefore  argue  that 
this  cost  should  be  shared  by  the  general 
public — both  as  a  matter  of  equity,  and  to 
ease  the  task  of  the  regulators  by  encouraging 
compliance. 

Intensive  studies  are  now  under  way  of 
the  probable  costs  of  abating  both  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  of  tbe  economic  impact 
of  abatement,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  special 
economic  Incentives  are  also  being  studied. 
Until  these  studies  are  completed — later  this 
year — we  can  only  guess  aa  to  the  costs  of 
abating  pollution.  However,  there  is  already 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that — in  most 
cases — the  cost  will  l>e  less  than  many  seem 
to  fear. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  of  the  In- 
dustrial plants  located  on  the  Delaware 
Estuary  shows  that  tbe  total  cost  of  achiev- 
ing a  minimum  standard  for  water  quality — 
three  parts  per  million  of  dissolved  oxygen — 
by  the  most  efficient  method  would  be  only 
13  cents  for  each  $100  of  annual  sales  of  these 
plants.  For  all  of  the  plants  on  the  Dela- 
ware Estuary,  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
less  than  $7  million  a  year.  Many  ot  the  major 
polluting  industries  are  present  In  this  estu- 
ary—chemicals,  power  generation,  paper, 
steel,  and  petroleum  refining. 

Of  course,  these  esttmates  apply  to  a  single 
water  basin.  We  need  to  know  the  likely  cost 
of  abating  water  pollution  for  each  water 
basm,  each  industry,  and  for  the  country 
aa  a  whole.  We  need  similar  information  for 
air  pollution.  The  studies  now  under  way 
win  provide  the  flrst  reliable  estimates  of 
costs. 

But  even  if  the  costs  turn  to  be  less  than 
some  fear,  they  will  surely  be  substantial. 
They  could,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  industries  involved,  through 
higher  prices.  This  is  how  the  labor,  tbe 
management,  the  capital,  the  privately-owned 
natural  resources  that  are  used  in  produc- 
tion are  paid  for.  Why  not  also  the  costs  of 
limiting  the  poUutios  of  air  or  water? 

One  possible  difficulty  Is  that  relatively 
higher  costs  will  have  to  be  borne  by  firms 
located  on  heavily  used  streanu  or  In  con- 
gested airsheds,  altering  the  relative  costs  of 
firms  competing  in  national  markets.  The 
resulting  incentive  for  firms  to  locate  In  other 


areas  could  be  a  net  social  advantage.  Tet 
It  clearly  could  also  Involve  transitional  prob- 
lems of  some  consequence.  Moreover,  the  im- 
mediate capital  costs  for  pollution  almtement 
may  bulk  fairly  large  for  some  firms. 

Thus  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible deslrablUty  of  allocating  part  of  these 
costs  to  taxpayers  rather  than  to  producers 
or  consumers — through  direct  subsidies,  or 
through  special  tax  treatment  for  abatement 
costs.  An  additional  way  Is  through  Federal 
supftort  for  research  designed  to  find  ways 
to  abate  pollution  at  lower  cost.  It  should 
be  clear  that  each  of  these  implies  higher 
tax  rates  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary— or  equivalent  reduction  of  other  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

In  considering  the  possible  use  of  subsidies 
or  tax  incentives  for  pollution  abatement, 
several  economic  and  technological  consld- 
erations  are  of  primary  Importance.  In  many 
industries,  pollution  can  be  reduced  in  a 
variety  of  ways — through  use  of  substitute 
materials  or  fuels,  through  the  processing 
ot  materials  prior  to  use,  through  changing 
the  production  process,  or  through  treating 
the  waste  products  before  their  discharge 
into  air  or  water.  The  costs  of  these  several 
methods  vary  widely,  and  it  is  obviously 
important  that  each  firm  choose  that  method 
which  Is  least  costly.  The  proposed  tax  In- 
centives consist  of  a  special  Investment  credit 
and/or  special  depreciation  rules  for  new 
capital  facilities  Installed  specifically  to  abate 
pollution — ^whlch  usually  means  end-of -proc- 
ess treatment  facilities.  Such  selective  in- 
centives alter  the  relative  costs  of  the  various 
available  methods  of  pollution  abatement. 
As  a  result  they  could  well  lead  firms  to 
adopt  more  rather  than  less  costly  methods 
for  abating  pollution. 

Second,  In  some  cases,  the  most  promising 
means  of  abating  pollution  is  through  action 
not  by  the  immediate  poUutor  but  through 
some  action  by  his  supplier  of  raw  materials 
or  fuels.  For  example.  It  may  be  found  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  reduce  sulphur  dioxide 
discharges  will  be  through  desulphurtzstlon 
of  fuels  prica-  to  use.  A  tax  incentive  for  the 
Installation  of  special  devices  to  reduce  the 
sulphur  content  of  smoke  would  do  nothing 
to  encourage  the  desulphurlzation  of  fuels 
prior  to  sale. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  fact  that  any 
given  reduction  In  pollution  may  be  achieved 
at  much  lower  cost  by  firms  in  some  Indus- 
tries than  in  others.  Thus  the  total  cost  of 
any  desired  total  reduction  of  pollution  will 
be  lowest  if  it  is  concentrated  in  those  firms 
where  abatement  U  cheapest.  This  considera- 
tion— as  well  as  the  prevloiu  two — supports 
the  suggestion  for  a  special  disincentive  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  each  firm's  contri- 
bution to  pollution — as  opposed  to  a  positive 
Incentive  related  to  the  cost  of  abating  It. 
Such  a  disincentive  would  have  Its  greatest 
Impact  in  reducing  pollution  where  such 
reduction  was  least  costly.  And  all  firms 
would  have  an  Incentive  to  reduce  pollution 
in  the  cheapest  poasible  way  rather  than 
in  the  way  that  could  qualify  for  the  tax 
relief.  It  is  not  clear  whether  some  system 
of  rewards  rather  than  penalties  could  be 
designed  which  would  have  the  same  effects. 

Calculations  for  the  Delaware  Estuary  sug- 
gest that  the  total  cost  of  a  given  degree  of 
pollution  abatement  (as  measured  by  water 
quality)  through  concentrating  abatement 
efforts  In  those  plants  where  it  is  least  costly 
to  achieve  and  through  the  least-cost- 
method  in  each  plant  would  be  on  the  order 
of  only  half  the  total  cost  which  would  be  In. 
curred  If  all  firms  made  equal  reductions  and 
did  it  only  through  end-of-prooess  treatment 
facilities.  This  Is  clearly  a  case  In  which  a 
crude  tax  incentive  could  well  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  total  cost  of  abating  pollution. 

If  new  Incentives  or  disincentives  are  to  be 
considered,  it  is  surely  Important  to  evaluate 
them  In  terms  of  their  efficiency;  which  one 
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gives  the  greatest  pollution  abatement  per 
dollar  of  coet — both  public  and  private.  And 
the  effects  of  any  system  of  Incentives  or  dls. 
incentives  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
alternatives— one  of  which  is  to  rely  only  on 
regulation,  letting  the  costs  be  borne  In  the 
end  by  consumers  rather  than  taxpayers. 
This,  interestingly  enough,  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  recent  editorial  in  Fortune  Magazine. 

Until  our  studies  are  farther  along,  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  any  conclusion  other 
than  the  general  one  I  have  already  pro- 
posed: it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  show 
that  a  tax  incentive  may  contribute  to  pol- 
lution abatement.  Rather.  It  must  be  shown 
that  it  is  the  most  simple,  efficient,  and 
equitable  method.  That  showing  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

MANPOWXa  TRAINING 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  expanded 
programs  of  manpower  training  are  essen- 
Ual  to  improve  the  skills  and  productivity 
of  the  labor  force  generally,  and  thus  to 
speed  our  economic  growth;  to  increase  the 
employabillty  of  disadvantaged  workers,  in 
the  Interest  both  of  Increased  production 
and  of  Increased  equity;  to  re-employ  work- 
ers displaced  by  technological  change;  and 
to  alleviate  skill  shortages  and  prevent  infla- 
tionary bottlenecks. 

Because  the  economic  and  social  impor- 
tance of  manpower  training  and  the  need 
for  Its  Federal  support  are  now  so  widely 
recognized,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  number  of 
proposals  have  been  made  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  manpower  training. 

These  propomis  generally  cadi  for  a  7  to 
10%  tax  crsdlt  to  employers  for  the  expenses 
of  private  employee  training  programs.  It 
Is  estimated  that  a  10%  credit  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  about  $200-300  mil- 
lion a  year  In  lost  revenues — almost  as  much 
as  is  presently  spent  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The  JusUfl- 
catlon  for  such  a  subsidy  to  private  Industry 
to  train  to  workers  rests  on  the  valid  propo- 
sition that  Industry  systematically  under- 
Invests  In  the  training  of  workers  because 
each  firm — though  not  society  generally — 
will  lose  some  part  of  any  investment  it 
makes  in  training  through  labor  turnover. 

In  assessing  these  proposals,  it  is  neces- 
s.ary  to  ask  how  effective  such  a  scheme 
would  be,  what  special  problems  its  admin- 
istration might  encounter,  and  whether 
there  are  alternatives  that  can  achieve  the 
sime  objectives  more  efficiently  and  equi- 
tably. 

The  flrst  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  tax  loss  would  not  go  to 
buy  more  training.  Business  already  spends 
very  large  sums  on  manpower  training  which 
would  qualify  for  the  tax  credit.  Thus  the 
main  effect  would  be  to  transfer  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  that  training  from  firms  (or  their 
customers)  to  the  Federal  budget.  Neverthe- 
less, there  would  surely  be  an  Inducement 
for  firms  to  bring  about  some  net  expansion 
of  their  training  activities,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  much.  We  can,  how- 
ever, make  some  guesses  as  to  the  kinds  of 
training  that  would  be  likely  to  be  ex- 
panded, and  whether  they  are  the  kinds  we 
most  urgently  need. 

Surely  our  highest  priority  must  be  given 
to  an  enlarged  effort  to  train  the  disadvan- 
taged—the  poorly-educated,  the  vlcUm  of 
discrimination,  the  person  with  few  if  any 
marketable  skills,  and  thus  the  perennially 
unemployed.  Any  expansion  of  private  train- 
ing programs  would  undoubtedly  follow  the 
lines  of  existing  private  programs.  If  so, 
most  of  the  workers  trained  would  be  those 
nlready  employed,  and  those  with  already 
relatively  high  educational  levels.  Many  dis- 
advantaged workers  need  prevocatlonal 
training  or  remedial  services  before  any  em- 
ployer would  consider  them  suitable  for  on- 
the-job  traimng. 

A  second  area  where  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic payoff  of  added  training  is  particu- 
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larly  high  Is  where  there  are  now  speciflc, 
identifiable  skill  shortages.  But  the  tax  credit 
approach  does  not  appear  to  be  an  efficient 
device  for  reaching  these  situations.  Bpedf- 
le  occupational  shortages  are  concentrated 
in  a  few  sectors  of  the  economy.  Most  of 
the  revenue  loss  from  the  Ux  credit  would 
benefit  firms  in  industries  not  affected  by 
any  specific  occupational  shortages.  More- 
over, many  of  the  most  critical  shortages  are 
in  the  public  service  area — in  medical,  ed- 
ucational, and  welfare  occupations — which 
would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  the  tax  credit. 

Further,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax  credit  as  a 
training  Incentive  for  firms  with  labor  short- 
ages. Many  firms — for  example,  in  construc- 
tion— are  too  small  to  conduct  training  pro- 
grams effectively.  In  other  cases,  particularly 
in  the  capital  goods  and  defense  industries, 
training  is  limited  by  uncertainties  aa  to  the 
future  volume  of  output.  In  these  cases,  a 
marginal  reduction  in  training  cost  would 
be  relatively  ineffective. 

A  third  priority  in  training  Is  the  retrain- 
ing of  workers  permanently  displaced  by 
changes  in  production  methods  or  market 
conditions.  Their  previous  employers  will 
have  no  interest  in  training  them,  even  with 
a  tax  credit.  They  are  usually  concentrated 
in  particular  industries  and  localities.  They 
will  be  little  helped  by  a  small,  thlnly-spresd 
Increase  in  training  programs  which  would 
result  from  the  tax  credit  approach. 

Administration  of  a  tax  credit  for  train- 
ing would  Involve  numerous  complex  deter- 
minations of  what  activities  truly  constitute 
training  and  what  their  costs  are.  This  is 
particularly  difficult  for  what  is  frequently 
the  most  effective  kind  of  training — nantely, 
on-the-job  training.  I  suggest  you  run  over 
in  your  minds  how  an  internal  revenue  agent 
would  inevitably  be  tangled  up  in  determin- 
ing what  Is  or  is  not  training  and  how  to 
allocate  and  measure  its  costs. 

Finally,  there  are  alternative,  and  probably 
superior  ways  to  provide  additional  train- 
ing. An  extra  $200-300  million  spent  in  ex- 
panding and  improving  existing  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  would  probably  fi- 
nance a  larger  volume  of  additional  training 
than  would  be  obtained  through  a  t»x  credit 
having  that  same  budgetary  coot.  Moreover, 
the  added  training  could  be  aimed  more  spe- 
cifically at  the  points  of  greatest  need:  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged,  to  break  skill 
bottlenecks,  and  to  retrain  the  displaced. 

We  need  not  think  only  In  terms  of  the 
expansion  of  existing  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  changes  in  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  to  provide  training, 
guidance,  and  other  supportive  services  in 
conjunction  with  extended  benefits  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  who  exhaust  their 
regular  benefits.  This  is  a  way  to  focus  bene- 
fits on  one  group  most  in  need  of  retrain- 
ing, financed  through  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  rather  than  from  general 
revenues. 

Moreover,  there  are  surely  ways  other  than 
the  tax  credit  to  enlist  more  effectively  than 
we  do  now  the  innovative  capacity  of  private 
business  in  the  activity  of  manpower  train- 
ing. A  number  of  possible  approaches  have 
been  suggested  which  need  exploration. 

Some  countries  have  successfully  devel- 
oped programs  to  provide  Instructors,  cur- 
ricula, and  equipment  to  aid  small  firms  to 
train  workers  in  short  supply  or  to  establish 
formal  training  programs  for  their  work 
force.  Tbese  could  be  public-private  corpora- 
tions which  could  contract  for  the  services 
of  private  businesses  which  now  have  effec- 
tive large-scale  training  activities. 

Techniques  and  princlplej!  similar  to  those 
used  in  defense  and  space  contracts  could  be 
used  to  stimulate  the  developments  of  new 
training  and  Job  placement  techniques. 
These  could  include  the  use  of  R&D  con- 
tracts to  plan  training  programs,  with  the 
prospect  of  "production  contracts"   to  fol- 


low for  the  actual  training;  or  the  use  of 
Incentive  contracts  for  training,  with  fees 
based  on  success  in  raising  earnings  of 
trainees  and  related  criteria. 

Based  on  the  propoftUlon  that  labor  turn- 
over causes  mdustry  to  undermvest  ta  train- 
ing, proposals  have  been  made  for  some  kind 
of  Insurance  which  would  compensate  em- 
ployers for  the  loss  of  their  training  invest- 
ment in  a  worker  who  quits.  If  such  a  scheme 
were  feasible,  it  would  deal  more  directly  with 
one  otwtacle  to  the  expansion  of  private 
training. 

Through  extension  of  existing  programs 
and  the  development  of  new  ones,  it  should 
surely  be  possible  to  purchase  or  provide 
more  additional  traimng,  directed  more  in 
accordance  with  economic  and  social  pri- 
orities, ttian  is  poasible  through  tax  credits 
for  expenses  of  training. 

COIfCLtmiONS 

Special  tax  credits,  tax  deductions,  and 
other  tax  devices  to  aid  specific  {groups  or  to 
reward  specific  activities  are  not  necessarily 
efficient  or  equitable  methods  of  achieving 
public  purposes.  Qualitatively,  they  are  not 
different  from  government  expenditures.  It 
is  always  possible  to  imagine  an  expenditure 
program  identical  in  every  respect  to  any  tax 
credit  scheme.  Indeed,  it  is  a  useful  exercise 
to  do  so,  since  a  seemingly  rational  tax  in- 
centive may  look  quite  different — and  far 
less  attractive — when  viewed  as  an  expendi- 
ture program. 

The  naive  appeal  of  the  tax  credit  is  that 
it  necessarily  reduces  interference  by  the 
government  in  private  affairs.  Tet  the  admin- 
istration of  tax  devices  may  require  as  much 
or  more  probing  into  the  lives  of  individu- 
als and  the  activities  of  business  aa  would 
direct  regulation  or  direct  expenditures  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments. 

In  each  case  we  must  ask  what  social  pur- 
poses we  wish  to  achieve  and  which  instru- 
ment of  government — expenditures,  taxes,  or 
direct  regulation — is  best  suited  to  accom- 
plishing those  purposes.  And  the  total  cost 
of  achieving  the  purpose  by  the  beet  of  the 
methods  then  must  be  balanced  against  the 
cost  of  doing  nothing. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  let 
me  stress  ttkat  I  am  not  trying  to  condemn 
al)  Mses  of  the  tax  system  to  achieve  speciflc 
p  .ic  purposes.  Tbe  mvestment  tax  credit, 
for  example,  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  and 
effective  device  for  encouraging  expansion 
and  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment. 
It  is  a  basic  part  of  the  tax  structure,  avail- 
able to  all  businesses.  No  alternative  method 
has  been  advanced  which  encourages  such 
investment  as  effectively  and  as  equitably. 

But  the  success  of  this  device  provides  no 
automatic  Justification  for  others.  And  there 
is  considerable  risk  that  some  far  less  sensi- 
ble ones  may  be  enacted.  Eacb  such  enact- 
ment would  provide  the  model  for  another, 
with  the  danger  of  serious  and  cumulative 
erosion  of  the  tax  base.  I  trust  that  when  we 
hear  proposals  for  new  forms  of  tax  incentive, 
we  will  learn  to  stop,  look,  and  listen — then 
proceed  with  utmost  caution. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  A  CEASE- 
FIRE IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  following  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Middle  East  crisis,  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
wrote  to  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg. 
In  his  letter  Senator  Monoai.e  noted  the 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  reducing 
tensions.  He  urged  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  take  advantage  of  the  present 
mood  and  renew  our  efforts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam.  I 
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ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MoHDALz's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuNZ  9, 1967. 
Hon.  ABTHtm  J.  Oolobxbg, 
17.5.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DXAR  IS*.  Ambassador:  Please  accept  my 
wannest  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
the  manner  In  which  you  have  carried  out  a 
most  difficult  assignment  In  the  XT.N.  de- 
liberations on  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East. 
AU  Americans  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
clear  and  forceful  way  In  which  you  have 
represented  oiir  country  during  these  trying 
days. 

One  hopeful  sign  has  emerged  from  this 
tragic  military  confrontation.  With  world 
peace  at  stake  in  a  live  war,  the  United  States 
and  the  Elovlet  Union  have  been  able  to 
cooperate  in  the  United  Nations  and  between 
themselves  to  reduce  tensions  and  diminish 
the  danger. 

llie  result  Is  a  UJ7.  resolution  to  end 
boetUltles  that  does  not  limit  the  basis  for 
future  negotiations.  It  is  only  a  beginning, 
but  it  Is  that.  Although  the  future  may  be 
dUBcult,  it  is  at  least  possible  now. 

TlilB  success  was  made  both  possible  and 
necessary  by  the  grave  danger  of  world  con- 
flict. We  all  b&ve  a  fresh  awareness  of  the 
catastrophe  of  all-out  war  and  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  urgent  need  to  work  diligently 
to  avoid  it.  What  might  have  happened  In 
the  Middle  East  Dilght  happen  anywhere,  and 
the  world  Is  now  intensely  aware  of  that  fact. 

This  new  climate,  it  seems  to  me,  provides 
us  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  renew  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam as  well.  If  we  could  agree  on  a  similar 
unlimited  resolution  to  end  the  fighting  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  name  of  world  peace, 
the  contribution  to  the  safety  of  the  world 
would  be  enormous. 

I  therefore  \irge  you  to  use  every  means  at 
your  disposal  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent mood.  The  details  of  the  two  situations 
differ,  I  know.  The  chances  of  success  may 
be  remote.  But  the  opportunity  must  not  be 
lost,  for  we  are  all  newly  aware  that  the 
overriding  consideration  is  the  necessity  to 
avert  world  catastrophe. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Waltkk  F.  Mondale. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  NIGERIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
South  Carolina's  News  and  Courier  is 
well  known  for  its  ability  to  pinpoint  the 
tiirbulent  weather  that  faces  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  also  the  entire 
world.  In  the  June  5,  1967,  issue,  the 
editors  comment  on  the  emerging  nations 
of  Africa.  The  editors  of  this  newspaper 
are  widely  known  for  their  world  travel 
and  firsthand  experience  which  gives 
them  on-the-scene  ability  to  focus  on  the 
real  Issues  at  hand. 

It  is  clear  that  Nigeria  today  is  divided 
by  tribal  dissension  and  Inner  jealousies. 
The  News  and  Courier  says  that  this 
"tribal  conflict  is  further  proof  to  the 
world  that  many  of  the  new  African 
states  are  incapable  of  efBcient,  har- 
monious self-government." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
South  Africa  Is  vigorously  illustrating  its 
ability  to  luilte  its  country  In  a  sensible, 
coc^Terative  way.  The  News  and  Courier 
editors  further  demonstrate  their  insight 
Into  foreign  affairs  when  they  make  it 
dear  that  South  Africa  Is  not  calling  for 


race  war,  but  instead  is  promoting  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  Its  country 
and  the  new  Republic  of  Biafra. 

Perhaps  we  could  all  take  a  lesson  from 
the  advances  that  are  being  made  in 
South  Africa  and  the  bitter  turmoil  that 
is  raging  in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  June  5,  1967,  editorial  of 
the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C, 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Routes  in  Atrica 

Secession  of  eastern  Nigeria,  to  become  the 
new  Republic  of  Biafra,  divides  the  most  pop- 
ulous country  In  Alrica  and  the  emergent 
nation  long  regarded  as  having  a  great  fu- 
ture. 

Behind  the  split  are  tribal  differences  and 
jealousies  Involving  distribution  of  Nigeria's 
wealth.  Ironically,  Nigeria  Is  the  West  Afri- 
can country  which  received  the  most  careful 
preparation  for  Independence.  Last  year, 
however,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest 
massacre  In  poet-war  African  history,  with 
100,000  Ibo  tribesmen  being  slaughtered  by 
their  countrymen. 

The  act  of  secession,  and  the  reality  of 
Inner  division  which  caused  the  split,  are 
major  setbacks  for  all  of  black  Africa.  The 
tribal  oonfilct  Is  further  proof  to  the  world 
that  many  of  the  neiw  African  states  are  In- 
Capable  or  efBcient,  tarmonlous  self-govern- 
ment. 

A  further  Irony  Is  Nigeria's  condemnation 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  for  Its  policy 
of  separate  development.  Tet  It  Is  South 
Africa  which  Is  showing  a  capacity  for  unit- 
ing Africans  on  a  sensible  basis. 

In  recent  days,  Chief  Leabue  Jonathan  of 
Lesotho  spoke  on  the  need  for  a  "Southern 
Africa"  concept.  Chief  Jonathan  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  South  Africa  in  developing  his  smaU 
country's  economic  potential. 

Another  black  African  leader  who  appreci- 
ates the  know-how  and  good  will  of  the 
white  South  African  goveriunent  Is  Dr.  Hast- 
ings Banda  of  Malawi  In  Central  Africa.  A 
former  extremist  leader.  Dr.  Banda  outraged 
"liberals"  in  England  and  the  USA  by  for- 
mally recognizing  South  Africa  Is  "here  to 
stay."  Instead  of  calling  for  race  war.  Dr. 
Banda  is  promoting  economic  cooperation 
between  his  country  and  the  Republic. 
South  Africa  has  responded  by  offering  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Malawi — formerly  called 
Nyasaland — and  by  establishing  new  trade 
ties. 

Instead  of  being  torn  by  revolution,  as  its 
opponents  have  forecast  since  1948,  South 
Africa  is  prospering  and  moving  toward  a 
Southern  Africa  commonwealth  which  would 
give  adjacent  black  African  countries  the 
benefits  of  the  Republic's  imaginative  eco- 
nomic leadership  and  financial  assistance. 
This  1b  a  way  of  advancement  In  Africa.  Ni- 
geria's route  of  turmoil  and  secession  offers 
nothing  but  further  hardship  for  the  black 
African  peoples. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  DAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  17  through  31,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  76th  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  usual  I  found  the  DAR  in  the  fore- 
front as  concerns  their  Interest  in  the 
critical  Issues  of  the  day  which  face  this 
Nation.  This  splendid  organization  is 
rendering  a  distinct  service  through 
their  various  programs  and  because  of 


the   deep-rooted   patriotism   they   have 
always  espoused. 

The  membership  rededlcated  itself  to 
the  spiritual  values  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  Foiuiders  of  this  great  Re- 
public, and  in  so  doing  gave  approval  to 
a  number  of  resolutions  on  key  issues 
of  the  day.  These  resolutions  were  the 
result  of  detailed  study  conducted  by  the 
DAR  and  cover  many  of  the  major  areas 
of  interest  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
at  their  1967  meeting  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions 
(Adopted  by  the  76th  Continental  Congress, 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  April  17-21,  1967) 

rcdedication 
"Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  not  hearers  only" 

Whereas  the  study  of  American  History 
promotes  the  interest  of  both  past  and  pres- 
ent eras;  and 

Whereas  this  strengthens  our  determina- 
tion to  safeguard  oiir  priceless  heritage  for 
this  and  future  generations;  and 

Whereas  our  forefathers  fought  for  inde- 
pendence with  wisdom,  fortitude  and  devo- 
tion in  adversity,  which  Imparts  a  far  greater 
awareness  of  the  value  of  America: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  desig- 
nating February  1967  as  American  History 
Month  and  express  the  hope  that  February 
may  be  designated  permanently  as  American 
History  Month; 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
spiritual  values  exemplified  In  the  lives  of 
those  Founders  of  the  Republic  who  were 
"doers  of  the  word,  not  hearers  only." 

a  flag  law 

Whereas  the  United  States  Flag  Code  Is 
frequently  violated  for  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  our  Flag;  and 

Whereas  certain  persons  have  violated  the 
Code  and  shown  disrespect  for  the  Flag  by 
flagrant  abuses  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
"their  sacred  right  to  create  and  display  the 
Flag  as  an  expression  of  protest"  and  this 
is  sometimes  done  by  desecration  or  by  cari- 
cature; and 

Whereas  open  outrageous  acts  of  desecra- 
tion of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  occur  almost  dally  without  fear  of 
punishment; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ad- 
vocate legislation  which  would  provide  a 
penalty  for  the  violators  of  the  Flag  Code  and 
those  who  desecrate  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Whereas  American  armed  forces  are  val- 
iantly engaged  in  Vietnam  In  the  continued 
struggles  to  aid  free  nations  from  oppressors 
which  have  marked  this  century;   and 

Whereas  the  difficulties  In  Vietnam  and 
the  length  of  conflict  are  Increased  by  Amer- 
ican military  subordination  to  United  Na- 
tions limitations  with  only  "limited  war" 
objectives,  as  in  Korea,  not  victory  objec- 
tives, and  by  Increased  United  Nations  dis- 
armament controls  hampering  American  de- 
velopments   of    maximum    weaponry;    and 

Whereas  further  political  Impediments  to 
military  success  Include:  failure  to  blockade 
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enemy  ports,  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy,  lim- 
ited bombing  of  significant  targets  and  sup- 
ply lines,  interruptive  cease-fire  decrees 
which  strengthen  the  enemy,  disregard  of 
trade  bans  as  a  vital  weapon;  and 

Whereas  all  military  sacrifices  could  be 
wasted  by  secret  internationally  controlled 
peace  negotiations; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  call 
for  wholehearted,  unqualified  support  for 
our  armed  forces  through  new  policies  di- 
rected by  and  for  the  sovereign  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

east- WEST    TRADE 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  requested  to  authorize  Increased 
trade  and  large  long-term  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European  allies 
who  now  sai>ply  to  North  Viet  Nam  B0%  of 
strategic  war  materials  used  against  Amer- 
ican armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  communist'  nation's  current 
plans  to  intensify  North  Vietnam  aid  and  to 
foster  new  aggressions  would  thereby  be 
Immeasurably  aided;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  counter-repre- 
sentations in  Congress  that  a  complete  trade 
and  credit  embargo  against  nations  supply- 
ing United  States  enemies  could  profoundly 
influence  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Vietnam  war; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ad- 
vocate aji  end  to  Ill-timed  East-West  trade 
consideration  and  that  Congress  institute 
blockades  against  enemy  porta  and  economic 
sanctions  against  nations  supplying  North 
Vietnam  la  complete  support  of  our  American 
forces  who  are  risking  death,  wounding,  or 
captive  humlUatlon  and  torture. 

TOTAL   CX>M8aUPTK>N    OW   TOCTH 

Whereas  compulsory  service,  other  than  a 
military  draft  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation, 
is  a  totalitarian  concept  abhorrent  to  a  free 
people:  and 

Whereas  in  the  vast  majority  of  American 
homes,  the  higher  education  or  special  train- 
ing and  work  of  their  young  people  la  the 
object  of  concern,  counseling  and  financial 
support  of  the  family,  and  the  personal  choice 
of  the  youth;  and 

Whereas  thera  are  proposed  and  well-de- 
veloped plana  for  the  compulsory  registration 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  upon  graduation  from 
high  scbool  or  at  a  certain  age,  for  aoclal 
or  mlUtary  aerrlce  and  daacilbed  as  "youth's 
obligation  to  the  Ration  and  the  world,"  the 
authoritarian  approach  to  which  la  an  un- 
warranted and  unprecedented  infringement 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual youth  and  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian;  and 

Whereas  no  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  th«  United  States  of  America  can 
give  eitber  Federal.  State  or  local  Oovcni- 
ment  the  right  to  regiment  law-abiding 
youth  for  other  than  military  purposes  or  to 
put  upon  the  taxpayer  the  burden  of  paying 
for  two  years  of  training,  educaUon  and  sala- 
ries for  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  or  any  other 
country; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  ot  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
cept for  a  military  draft  to  maintain  national 
defense,  oppose  total  conscription  of  youth. 

disakmament 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  under  terms  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  have  allowed  their  representatives 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  a  program  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament;   and 

Whereas  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  provides  that  the  United  States 
wUl  follow  a  definite  step-by-step  schedule 
of  reductions  in  arms  and  armaments;  and 

Whereas  certain  disarmament  steps  are 
known  to  have  been  accomplished  although 


fuU  Information  is  not  readily  avaUable  to 
public  scrutiny;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  advocated  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  Is  confronted  with 
an  enemy  which  has  openly  declared  its  in- 
tention to  rule  the  world,  the  armed  forces 
and  armaments  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
placed by  a  so-caUed  United  Nations  peace 
force  which  is  in  fact  a  world  army;  and 

Whereas  a  Joint  Resolution  was  Introduced 
on  February  8,  X967  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  would,  if  adopted,  re- 
affirm "Its  support  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking"  and  urged  that 
the  United  States  "encourage  and  support 
the  creation,  at  such  time  as  conditions  war- 
rant, of  a  permanent,  individually  recruited 
force  under  United  Nations  command  for  im- 
partial peacekeeping  duties";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
signing  away  her  hard-won  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  in  the  immediate  future 
may  become  a  vassal  state  under  an  all-pow- 
erful United  Nations  world  army; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
call  for  repeal  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  repeal  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
and  abrogation  of  any  other  treaties  and 
agreement  which  will  disarm  the  United 
States  and  subjugate  the  United  States  under 
a  United  Nations  world  army. 

DCFENSI  or  0X7S  COUNTBT 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  build- 
ing and  deploying  mlaslle  and  antimissile 
weapons  while  the  United  States,  vrlth  a  sys- 
tem of  such  defense  in  the  development 
stage,  has  delayed  positive  decision  on  pro- 
duction and  deployment  for  more  than  five 
yeaim  due  to  political  pressures,  thereby  al- 
lowing the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  a  threat 
with  their  advancing  weapons  systems:   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  In  spite  of  a 
1958  United  States-Soviet  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing,  continued  clandestine  test- 
ing and  etMled  the  agreement  in  1961  with 
open  tests  of  great  sophistication  and  miU- 
tary  significance; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ez- 
praaa  a  tixm.  oonviction  that  the  Cocgreos  of 
tba  United  States  should  reaissert  Its  con- 
stttational  authority  to  develop  defense 
projects  to  a  level  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  American  lives  and  property;  should  seek 
pcofeaitanal  Judgments  from  otir  military 
experts  while  guaranteeing  them  freedom 
from  r^»1sal;  and  should  abolish  the  Arms 
Cmitrol  and  Dtsarmamefit  Agency  which  la 
endangering  our  national  security. 

COUMTTmCATIONS  StJEVTVABn-rTT 

Whereas  our  Oovemment  communications 
embrace  over  30  million  channel  mUea  of 
circuitry  and  200  major  switching  centers 
serving  terminals  in  about  65  countries;  and 

Whereas  nearly  aU  of  these  communication 
facilities  must  be  continuously  operating 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  national 
and  international  security;  and 

Whereas  no  developed  section  of  the  world 
or  major  element  of  our  military  forces  can 
accept  communication  isolation  whether  by 
natural  causes,  by  sabotage  or  by  overt 
enemy  action; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  continuous  indus- 
trial and  military  efforts  to  provide  a  con- 
trolled and  responsible  national  communica- 
tions system  with  sufficient  redundancy  in- 
cluding svrttching  centers  and  alternate 
routes  by-passing  probable  target  areas,  and 
an  over-all  priority  system  for  emergency  use 
and  for  restoral  to  ensure  adequate,  reliable 
communications  for  command  and  control 
of  the  military  forces  ol  the  United  States 
of  Am«ica  and  Its  aUles. 

cancx  coNTiiot. 
Whereas  the  alarming  Increase  in  crime, 
especially  among  the  youth,  requires  a  well- 


trained,  adequate  poUce  force  Inculcated  in 
modern  techniques  of  detection  and  appre- 
hension and  awareness  ot  the  rights  of  a  sus- 
pect to  counsel,  a  just  and  speedy  trial;  and 
Buch  control  requires  the  combined  efforts  of 
law  enforcement  ofllclals  and  the  community 
toward  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal;  and 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  law  en- 
forcement has  long  been  the  protection  of 
society  against  the  criminal,  not  the  crimi- 
nal against  society;  and  recent  trends  in  the 
admission  of  oonfessions  and  interrogations 
have  almost  reversed  this  process; 

Resolved,  That  the  Natlon&l  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  look 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  use  Its  coastltutional  power  to 
give  the  presiding  judge  the  right  to  admit 
as  evidence  a  confession  he  determines  to 
be  voluntary; 

Resolved,  That  the  National.  Society  of  the 
Dau^tera  of  Uat  American  Revolution  urge 
the  pubUc  to  Inform  Itaelf  concerning  orga- 
nized subversive  forces  seeking  to  weaken 
our  Nation  through  the  moral  and  physical 
destruction  of  our  youth,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety recommend  more  effective  control  of 
drug  traSle  and  continued  search  for  the 
cure  of  addicts  who  now  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  crimes; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  be 
opposed  to  firearms  controls  which  would  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  his  eofistitutlonal  right 
to  protect  himself  and  his  home  against 
tbn  r'.olence  now  rampant; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  tlie 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolutioo  be- 
lieve that  the  best  deterrent  to  crime  Is  ade- 
quate punishment. 

PURPOSE    or    TAXES 

Whereas  a  contemporary  school  of  eco- 
nomics advances  the  theory  that  taxes  ahouM 
be  raised  or  lowered,  removed  or  r^dnstated. 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Inflation  or 
defiatlon.  instead  of  reducing  unnecessary 
govenunent  expenditures,  thus  placing  busi- 
ness. Industry  and  the  individual  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  harmful  to  the  economy:  and 

Whereas  some  Federal  ofllclals  are  advising 
a  system  of  reverse  taxation  as  a  method  of 
dispensing  welfaze.  whereby  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  pay  to  persons  with  low  in- 
comes the  amount  necessary  to  brtn^  their 
Inoomee  up  to  a  deaignated  fig\u« — the  literal 
Marxist  slogan  from  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need;  and 

Whereas  requesU  for  the  United  SUtea 
Congress  to  relinquish  partiai  control  of  tax 
increases  to  tlie  Executive  have  been  made; 

Riesoived,  That  the  Nattonal  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  affirm 
the  belief  that  the  sole  power  to  tax  should 
be  exercised  by  the  United  States  Congress 
under  Its  constitutional  authority. 

FEDZaAL    DATA    C'EMlia 

Whereas  a  proposal  for  a  Federal  Data 
Center  is  being  developed  to  establish  a  sin- 
gle machine-age  Information  reservoir  on 
every  American  citizen,  such  Infcnnatlon  to 
be  obtained  through  school  and  military  rec- 
ords, tax  returns,  census  data,  personnel 
forms,  investigative  agencies'  reports,  credit 
bureau  files,  social  security,  medicare  and 
bank  records;  and 

Whereas  such  data  Is  to  be  filed  on  one 
master  card  in  a  data  bank  for  programming 
computers,  making  avaUable  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  extensive  information  on  any  indi- 
vidual; and 

Whereas  this  information  assembled  into 
a  complete  dossier  can  become  a  formidable 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy  or  even  a  poten- 
tial source  of  blaclonaU:  and 

Whereas  test  programs  are  currently  op- 
erating in  some  areas  by  Local  Oovemment 
Information  Control  < LOGIC) ; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolutlon  expose 
the  fallacies  and  evident  dangers  to  our  free 
society  in  such  a  central  pooling  of  Informa- 
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tlon  on  the  citizen's  private  Ufe  and  call  for 
tbe  fullest  open  discussion  of  tbe  wisdom  or 
necessity  for  such  a  Federal  data  bank. 

TBX    OICBUDSMAN AUEN    CONCKFT 

Whereas  the  concept  of  the  "ombuds- 
man"— so-called  guardian  against  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  individual — is 
now  being  advanced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  although  the  office  Is  unnecessary 
here  because  we  have  the  protection  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  written  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  "ombudsman,"  as  such,  would 
Interfere  with  and  tend  to  break  down  our 
present  system  of  jurisprudence  by  creating 
the  authority  of  an  "overlord"  above  that  of 
Judges,  Juries,  police  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials; 

Reaolved,  Tbat  tbe  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  warn 
Of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  alien  concept 
of  ombudsman;  call  attention  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  under  which  we  enjoy  freedom  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  point 
out  the  vast  number  of  existing  public  and 
private  organizations  already  active  in  the 
field  of  defending  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and  urge  our  Nation  to 
preserve  our  historic  principle  of  Rule  by  Law 
rather  than  Rule  by  Man. 

TBXATIES 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Article  VI,  paragraph  2, 
states  in  part:  "All  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  imder  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land":  and  therefore  the  treaty-making 
power  is  an  extraordinary  power  which  la 
liable  to  abuse  and  may  create  domestic  law, 
as  well  as  international  law,  by  overriding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  covenants  and  treaties  covering 
political,  economic,  and  social  rights  are  a 
real  cause  for  concern  to  American  citizens 
because  a  treaty  is  self-executing  and  auto- 
matically beccxnea  the  "supreme  law  of  the. 
land"  from  the  moment  of  ratification;  and 

Whereas  national  sovereignty  can  be  nul- 
lified or  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  American  people; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  warn 
its  members  of  the  dangers  inberent  Ln  the 
United  States  Senate's  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
and  certain  other  treaties  presently  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  would  transform  the  United 
States  Oovernment  from  a  Republic  Into  a 
completely  socialistic  state  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  pave  tbe  road  to  a  sys- 
tem of  world  government. 

PANAMA   CANAL 

Whereas  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  territorial 
possession  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
constitutionally  acquired  by  treaty  with 
Panama  and  purchased  from  individual  prop- 
erty owners,  and  the  Panama  Canal  was  built 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  has  been  efficiently  maintained 
and  operated  to  the  great  benefit  of  Panama 
and  the  world;  and 

Whereas  In  a  Joint  statement,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  of  Panama 
annoimced  that  the  two  countries  are  negoti- 
ating new  treaties  vrith  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level" 
canal  which  might  be  constructed  across 
Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  renegotiation  of 
treaties  with  Panama  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  abject  surrender  of  our  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Panama  Canal,  thus  losing 
an  essential  means  of  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion, causing  a  Berlons  loss  of  our  world 
prestige  and  power,  and  granting  a  major 
triumph  to  our  enemies; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  assert 


that  continuing  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  national  security  Is  not  nego- 
tiable; and  urge  that  no  concession  be  made 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  which  would  can- 
cel any  of  the  rights  Of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

THE    BEPtmUCS    OF    KHODESIA    AND    SOtTTH 
AF&ICA 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  In  imposing 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, has  acted  In  contradiction  to  the 
United  Nations  Chart«r  by  interfering  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  assaulted 
the  Constitution  and  sovereignty  of  Rho- 
desia and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
declared  it  an  outlaw  nation  subject  to  eco- 
nomic blockades  and  sanctions  by  members 
Of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  If  continued,  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  could  lead  to 
military  action  and  could  be  extended  against 
the  Republic  of  Soutti  Africa  through  acts 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
special  session;  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Executive  Order 
of  January  5,  1967  prohibits  trade  with 
Rhodesia; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend Congressman  James  B.  Utt,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  introducing  a  Joint  Resolution 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
notify  the  United  Nations  and  all  interested 
parties  that  the  United  States  of  America 
win  no  longer  honor  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia; 

Resolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  op- 
pose any  United  States  of  America  participa- 
tion In  a  military  action  against  the  his- 
torically friendly  nations  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa. 

COLD    RXSESVES    AND    INTERNATIONAL    POLICT 

Whereas  world  financial  stability  and  Inter- 
national trade  and  finance  have  been  sus- 
tained by  confidence  in  the  United  States 
dollar  backed  by  adequate  gold  reserves;  and 

Whereas  it  is  currently  reported  that  the 
Administration  will  lequeet  unprecedented 
Congressional  authority  to  eliminate  the  gold 
reserves  behind  the  American  dollar  by 
making  the  entire  United  States  gold  reserve 
available  for  sale  abroad  at  (35  an  ounce; 
and 

Whereas  the  drift  of  policy  is  to  substitute 
for  sound  national  currencies  untried  and 
theoretically  based  international  monetary 
units,  so-called  "paper  gold";  and 

Whereas  the  drift  of  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  led  to  wide- 
spread concern  abroad  and  Increasing  dis- 
trust in  the  soundness  of  the  dollar; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ad- 
vocate an  Immediate  review  of  gold  reserve 
policies  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
press alarm  and  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  policies  that  have  led  to  the  wasting  of 
United  States  gold  reserves  particularly  unre- 
strained spending  abroad  on  foreign  aid, 
internationally  controlled  monetary  arrange- 
ments, and  other  international  arrangements 
that  tend  to  weaken  our  freedom  of  action 
as  a  sovereign  Nation. 

APPRECIATION    TO    TH»    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA 

Resolved,  That  grateful  appreciation  Is 
hereby  expressed  by  tHe  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  his  message  to  the  Seventy-sixth 
Continental  Congress. 


APPRECIATION    TO    THE   PRESIDENT   GENERAL 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventy-sixth  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
express  sincere  appreciation  to  the  President 
General,  Mrs.  William  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  for 
her  dynamic  leadership  and  for  the  gracious 
and  efficient  manner  In  which  she  has  con- 
ducted this  Congress,  exemplifying  the 
watchword,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  not 
hearers  only." 

COTTRTESY   RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Seventy-sixth  Continental 
Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
been  inspiring,  educational  and  beneficial; 
and 

Whereas  this  has  been  possible  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  those  who  planned  the 
program,  as  well  as  those  who  took  part; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  to  the  Officers,  the 
Chairmen,  the  Pages,  to  all  who  had  a  part 
on  the  program,  and  especially  to — 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  staff  for  their 
loyal  service  throughout  the  year  and  during 
tills  Congress, 

The  United  States  Service  Bands  for  the 
concerts, 

The  artists  who  shared  generously  of  their 
talents. 

The  speakers  for  enlightening  and  inspiring 
messages. 

The  police  and  firemen  for  their  courteous 
attention  and  protection. 

The  press,  radio  and  television  for  coverage 
of  these  meetings,  and 

The  large  number  of  individual  members 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Continental  Congress. 

APPRECIATION  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTCE 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
press to  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Malove  its  sincere 
appreciation  for  her  gracious  and  capable  di- 
rection &B  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 


LOSS  OP  FREEDOM  BY  LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA,  AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  27  years 
ago  this  week,  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  lost  their  freedom. 
It  was  a  crushing  defeat  for  Justice  in 
the  world.  The  suffering  it  caused  these 
peoples  hangs  as  a  cloud  over  the  con- 
science of  mankind. 

However,  I  found  on  a  visit  to  the 
Baltic  States  Just  over  a  year  ago,  that 
repression  has  failed  to  extinguish  the 
hope  of  the  Baltic  peoples  that  someday 
they  will  again  be  free.  Neither  has  re- 
pression extinguished  the  faith  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  in  their  own  traditions  or 
in  their  religious  convictions. 

On  this  sad  anniversary,  let  us  honor 
the  Baltic  peoples  for  their  continuing 
faith  and  for  their  steadfastness  in  ad- 
versity. Let  us  also  resolve  that  we  shall 
never  forget  them  or  their  tribulations. 


UPCOMINQ     PRESIDENTIAL     ELEC- 
TION IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
idential election  for  South  Vietnam  is 
scheduled  for  September  12.  The  out- 
come of  the  election  will  be  highly  sig- 
nificant for  this  small  and  troubled  na- 
tion, which  Is  struggling  to  survive  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  representative 
government  to  its  people. 
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But  the  manner  in  which  this  election 
is  held  Is  of  equal  importance  to  Its  out- 
come. If  the  election  is  held  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  satisfied  that  it  was  fairly  held,  so 
that  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  an  intelligent  and  informed 
basis,  the  "other  war"  which  must  be 
won  as  well  as  the  military  war  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  victory. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  special 
problems  which  obviously  prevent  an 
election  being  conducted  there  as  if  it 
were  being  conducted  in  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  or 
some  other  country  which  is  not  suffer- 
ing the  torment  of  war  within  its  borders. 
Thus,  for  example,  It  is  most  understand- 
able that  the  ruling  Junta  only  yesterday 
ratified  Its  decree  barring  pro-Com- 
munist or  pro-neutralist  candidates  from 
rimnlng  for  President;  although,  as 
pointed  out  by  Richard  Critchfleld  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star: 

Pro-neutralist  is  usually  narrowly  defined 
in  Vietnam  as  someone  who  advocates  form- 
ing a  coalition  government  with  tbe  Viet 
Cong. 

After  the  violence  and  terror  which 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vaders have  deliberately  brought  to  so 
many  people  in  that  country,  the  junta's 
action  would  be  expected,  if  not  de- 
manded, by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

Government  censorship  already  exists 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  there  is  nothing 
particularly  new  or  unusual  about  this, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  absolute  right  of  free 
speech,  and  the  right  can  vary  in  its 
dimensions  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. However,  people  the  world  over 
who  live  in  a  democracy  have  come  to  ex- 
pect that  free  speech  will  receive  its 
maximum  recognition  during  political 
campaigns.  Tills,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  libel  and  slander  are  to  be 
permitted.  Nor  would  It  seem  proper  to 
permit  someone  ssmipathetic  with  the 
Communist  cause  to  masquerade  under 
some  other  cloak  than  a  pro-Communist 
or  pro -neutralist  in  order  to  abuse  free 
speech  by  taking  the  Communist  or  neu- 
tralist line.  But  there  should  be  no  Gov- 
ernment censorship  of  Issues  which  are 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  which  trouble  a  great 
many  of  its  people — issues  such  as  land 
reform,  education,  the  economy,  corrup- 
tion In  the  Government  Itself,  and  the 
like.  These  are  matters  which  demand 
free  speech  in  election  campaigns.  They 
are  not  matters  which  should  be  sub- 
jected to  Government  censorship.  These 
are  matters  which  candidates  should  be 
permitted  to  discuss  openly,  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  Newspapers  and  other  press 
media  should  be  permitted  to  carry  cam- 
paign advertising  and  to  report  fairly 
and  fully  what  the  candidates  say  about 
them.  Editorial  comment  should,  of 
course,  be  permitted  to  confirm  and  sup- 
port or  to  ridicule  and  rebut  statements 
by  candidates.  But  the  general  voting 
public  must  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  hear 
and  read  about  the  Issues  if  It  is  going 
to  be  an  informed  electorate. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  that  the 
success   of   a  democracy   depends,   not 


alone  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  but 
rather  on  the  will  of  the  "enlightened" 
majority.  The  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  to  know  about  the  candidates  and 
the  issues  is,  of  course,  balanced  t^  his 
responsibility  to  be  informed.  But  the 
responsibility  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  right. 

The  eyes  of  all  Asia  and  of  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  will  be  fo- 
cused on  South  Vietnam  to  see  how  this 
election  is  conducted.  If  it  is  conducted 
in  keeping  with  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know,  the  new  Government  will  stand 
well,  not  only  with  its  own  people,  but 
with  other  governments  which  pay  heed 
to  the  right  of  their  citizens  to  know. 

It  might  be  helpful  for  the  Asian  Pacific 
Council  to  send  observers  to  South  Viet- 
nam during  the  month  preceding  the 
election  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  its  censorship  poli- 
cies and  to  report  to  the  Council  regard- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  which  prevail  during  the  election 
campaigns. 

The  Council  is  an  informal  association 
of  Pacific  states,  consisting  of  Korea, 
Japan,  Nationalist  China,  Malaysia, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam.  Each  of 
these  countries  is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  most  of  them 
are  directly  involved.  Each  must  know 
that  an  election  in  South  Vietnam,  rest- 
ing on  a  solid  foundation  of  democratic 
principles,  will  mean  a  shorter  war  and 
a  quicker  return  to  peace  in  their  area. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  should  welcome  an  opportunity 
for  observers  from  its  allies  and  other 
friendly  nations  to  certify  that  gen- 
uinely free  election  campaigns  were  per- 
mitted. This  would  give  the  lie  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  to  the  contrary 
which  Is  almost  certain  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WORKER  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM 
OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PETJi.  Mr.  President,  I  again  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
imaginative  and  viable  approach  to  the 
problem  of  recruiting  employees  to  fill 
the  present  acute  labor  shortages  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  my  State.  I  refer  to  the 
worker  recruitment  program  conducted 
by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Employment 
Service.  This  effort  Is  a  neighborhood, 
door-to-door  search  by  individual  inter- 
viewers seeking  those  who  wish  full  or 
part-time  employment.  This  service  par- 
ticularly affects  those  individuals  who 
wish  to  combat  the  pressure  of  rising 
prices  by  supplementing  their  income 
through  employment.  In  this  group  we 
find  the  housewife  and  the  retiree,  who 
have  learned  job  skills  which  are  not  be- 
ing fully  utilized. 

I  am  happy  now  to  report  the  progress 
of  this  program,  as  indicated  by  the 
status  report  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  found  in  the  report  Ls  the 
ratio  of  total  man-hours  sr>ent  canvass- 
ing to  the  total  number  of  Job  placements. 
From  March  1  to  xvlarch  31,  in  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  it  was  foimd  that  66 


hours  of  canvassing  produced  15  Job 
placements.  During  a  more  extended  pe- 
riod, in  Providence,  RJ.,  464  man-hours 
of  effort  by  RIDESS  employees  placed  306 
people  and  eased  the  labor  shortage  of 
manufacturers. 

Especially  significant  to  me,  l&x.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  fact  that  out  of  these  306 
placements,  some  21.9  percent  came  from 
the  16  through  21  age  group,  wherein 
unemployment  is  an  extremely  serious 
problem.  This  apparent  responsiveness 
of  youth  to  the  door-to-door  canvassers 
should  be  noted.  It  indicates  not  only  a 
desire  to  work,  but  also  the  possession  of 
skills  to  fill  available  job  openings. 

This  unique  placement  approach  of 
the  State  emplojmient  service  eliminates 
the  unfortunate  impersonality  inherent 
in  some  bureaucratic  agencies.  People  eire 
responding  because  individual  interper- 
sonal contact  is  achieved.  They  are  made 
to  feel  needed  and  are  therefore  eager  to 
contribute  their  services  to  the  employer. 

This  program,  Mr.  President,  is  a  suc- 
cessful, continuing  one  which  merits 
widespread  adoption.  It  will  be  most  suc- 
cessful, however,  as  part  of  a  series  of 
programs  in  an  all-inclusive  approach 
which  provides  for  training  and  retrain- 
ing to  make  available  the  skills  required 
by  our  ever-increasing  technology.  I  must 
reiterate  that  such  imaginative  and  ef- 
fective programs  as  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  examined  and  adopted  If  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  the 
American  people  and  the  aims  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Acts,  as  amended. 


CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE  CON- 
SIDERS BILL  TO  OUTLAW  GENO- 
CIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla 
is  presently  considering  a  bill  designed 
to  outlaw  the  crime  of  genocide  in  that 
State.  Assemblyman  Lester  A.  McMillan, 
of  Los  Angeles,  introduced  AB  141  on 
January  17  of  this  year  and  hearings 
were  held  by  the  committee  on  criminal 
procedure  on  April  18,  at  which  time  it 
was  taken  under  submission  to  be  con- 
sidered later  with  another  bill  on  the 
same  subject,  AB  2535  by  Assemblyman 
Sieroty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  grave  refiec- 
tlon  on  the  Senate.  That  elected  officials 
of  the  State  of  California  have  taken 
such  action  is,  at  the  same  time  both 
commendable  and  reprehensible.  I  com- 
mend Assemblymen  McMillan  and  Sier- 
oty for  having  taken  the  initiative  in  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  establish  the  com- 
mission of  genocide  as  a  crime  in  the 
State  of  California.  At  the  same  time,  I 
express  my  own  regret  that  the  Senate 
which  could  have  and  should  have  out- 
lawed this  crime  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Indeed  It  is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  not  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  nor  tbe  legislatures  of  any 
of  our  States  which  should  proscribe  the 
commitment  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as 
genocide.  It  is  up  to  us,  Mr.  President, 
to  ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
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Genocide,  a  treaty  which  was  presented 
to  us  18  years  ago  by  President  Truman, 
a  treaty  upon  which  we  have  not  yet 
acted. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  California 
Legislative  Committee  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedtire,  an  old  and  thoroughly  discred- 
ited refrain  was  sounded  once  again  by  a 
handful  of  opposition  witnesses:  "My 
God  was  murdered  by  a  minority  group — 
the  Jews."  Several  scriptural  references 
were  cited  to  emphasize  divine  distrust 
and  contempt  for  all  Jewish  people. 

It  is  this  sort  of  distorted  ranting 
which,  unfortunately,  the  Senate  has 
failed  to  refute.  By  stepping  forward  and 
atoning  for  our  inactivity  of  18  years,  we 
shall  also  be  moving  In  the  direction  of 
peace  and  human  dignity.  We  are  being 
&aked  today  by  the  citizens  of  California, 
indeed  by  the  citizens  of  the  world,  to  act 
favorably  upon  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Let  us  not  disappoint  them  any  longer. 


SYSTEMS  OF  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  con- 
tains a  perceptive  article  written  by 
Richard  J.  Whalen,  concerning  systems 
of  nuclear  defense  and  the  effect  of  the 
present  Soviet  buildup  upon  n.S.  policy 
In  this  critical  area. 

Mr.  Whalen — formerly  a  member  of 
the  Fortune  board  of  editors — is  pres- 
ently with  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Fortune  magazine,  June  1, 1M7] 

The  Shitting  Eqttation  of  NtrcxfAB  Detensk 

(By  Blchard  J.  Wbalen) 

(NoTX. — Ttae  author,  a  former  member  of 
Fortune's  board  of  editors,  la  currently 
writer-in-residence  at  the  Georgetown  Unl- 
veraity  Center  for  Strategic  Studies.) 

On  his  desk  in  the  Kremlin.  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  used  to  keep  a  laser -scarred 
piece  of  steel,  a  reminder  to  himself  and 
vlaltors  of  the  potential  for  Soviet  superiority 
in  advanced  military  technology.  He  often 
dreamed  aloud  of  the  terrible  wonders  of 
the  future,  as  when  he  said  In  1900:  "The 
armament  which  is  being  created  and  which 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  folders  of  the  scientists 
and  designers  Is  truly  unbelievable."  In  his 
bold  Cuban  missile  adventure,  Khrushchev 
impatiently  ran  ahead  of  his  strategic  weap- 
onry, and  the  retreat  fr<xn  the  brink  led  to 
his  overthrow.  But  the  promise  symbolized 
by  the  prized  piece  of  steel  also  fascinates 
hla  dour,  methodical  successors.  Under  their 
more  riBclent  management,  Soviet  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  are  turning  ideas 
Into  hardware  at  an  accele.-atlng  rate.  The 
current  swift  buUdup  of  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  systems  reflects  Mos- 
cow's evident  determination  to  forge  aheful 
in  a  new  technological  arms  race. 

The  n.S.,  preoccupied  with  Vietnam  and 
anxious  to  preserve  the  hope  of  detente,  has 
made  a  studied  effort  so  far  not  to  over- 
react. Addressing  the  Russians  early  this 
year.  President  Johnson  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon "duty"  to  slow  down  the  race  and 
warned  that  a  renewed  arms  spiral  "would 
Impose  oo  our  peoples,  and  on  all  mankind, 
an  additional  waste  of  resources  with  no 
gain  In  security  to  either  side."  He  proposed 
negotiations  to  halt  the  Soviet  deployment 
of  antlbaUlstlc-mlssUe  (ABU)  defenses,  re- 


ceiving in  return  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel  Ko- 
sygln's  unenthuslasttc  consent  "to  discuss 
the  problem  of  averting  a  new  arms  race, 
both  in  oSensive  and  defensive  weapons." 
While  negotiations  have  not  even  begun,  So- 
viet ICBM  and  antlBallistlc-mlsslle  deploy- 
ments are  continuing. 

The  one-sldedness  of  concern  is  increasingly 
apparent  and  puts  U.S.  leaders  under  rising 
pressure.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  overriding  for  the  second  time  the 
unanimoiis  recommandatlon  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  further  deferred  the 
crucial  decision  on  whether  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  the  U.S.'s  own  Nlke-X  anti- 
balllstlc-mlssile  system.  McNamara  argued 
his  {Xjsition  at  length  before  Congress  last 
January,  and  later  circulated  a  confidential 
memorandum  among  his  staff,  the  military, 
and  defense  contractors,  urging  the  widest 
possible  dissemlnatiac  of  the  message  con- 
tained in  his  Congressional  Posture  State- 
ment. 

"The  foundation  of  our  security."  Mc- 
Namara declared  in  his  statement,  "is  the 
deterrence  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  We  be- 
lieve such  an  attack  can  be  prevented  if  it  is 
understood  by  the  Soviets  that  we  possess 
strategic  nuclear  forces  so  powerful  as  to 
be  capable  of  absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike 
and  surviving  with  sufficient  strength  to  im- 
pose unacceptable  damage  on  them."  Mc- 
Namara conceded  that  the  kind  and  amount 
of  damage  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
able  to  inflict  to  provide  this  deterrent  "can- 
not be  answered  precisely."  but  he  ventured 
the  "reasonable"  assiunptlon  that  the 
destruction  of  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  population  and  one-haLf 
to  two-thirds  of  Its  Industrial  capacity 
"would  certainly  represent  intolerable 
punishment."  The  UB.  ability  to  Inflict  such 
punishment,  regardlsss  of  Soviet  defensive 
coimter-measures,  is  the  key  to  the  deter- 
rence philosophy  of  "Assured  Destruction." 

But  McNamara  w«nt  further  In  his  re- 
markable document,  which  may  deserve  a 
place  among  the  most  Important  state 
papers  of  our  time.  The  Secretary  gave 
the  Russians  cost-effectiveness  advice  on 
their  own  beet  defense  interests.  "If  our  as- 
siunptlon that  the  Soviets  are  also  striving 
to  achieve  an  Assured  Destruction  capabUity 
Is  correct,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is," 
said  McNamara,  "than  In  all  probability  all 
we  would  accomplish  by  deploying  ABM 
systems  against  one  another  would  be  to 
Increase  greatly  our  respective  defense  ex- 
penditures, without  any  gain  In  real  security 
for  either  side."  TbU  line  of  reasoning  was 
clearly  intended  to  rtlnforce  the  President's 
plea  to  the  Soviet  leatders  for  negotiations 
on  arms  limitation.  But  it  fell  on  some  ears 
in  Washington,  particularly  those  of  well- 
informed  members  at  Congress,  as  disturb- 
ing evidence  of  the  amount  of  faith  that 
U.S.  defense  policy  was  putting  into  a  hypo- 
thetical equation  Under  rapidly  shifting 
clrciunstances. 

TKS  UNKAST   ENVIBONICENT  OF  SUSPSI8X 

The  experts  who  r«ad  the  intelligence  re- 
ports on  Soviet  activity  are  aware,  as  the 
public  is  not,  that  the  enormous  U.S.  advan- 
t.ige  in  weaponry  and  technology  of  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's  is  steadily  being  nar- 
rowed. Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  run 
harder;  the  U.S.,  wishing  to  avoid  leading  an 
arms  race,  has  also  deliberately  Umlted  pro- 
duction and  deferred  deployment  of  major 
new  offensive  and  defensive  weapon  systems. 
The  Russians,  in  effect,  have  been  told:  "We 
won't  build  It  If  you  won't."  The  appealing 
notion  has  prevailed  that  weapon  technology 
stands  on  a  "plateau."  As  former  White 
House  scientific  adviser  Jerome  B.  Wlesner 
declared  In  1903,  the  "sclentiflc  military 
revolution"  has  "stabilized. " 

The  limited  nuclear  teat-ban  treaty,  which 
ushered  in  the  present  period  of  search  for 
a  detente,  has  been  widely  Interpreted  as  a 


Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  admission  that  further  arms 
competition  was  pointless.  A  "stalemate  psy- 
chology" has  spread,  which  takes  for  granted 
and  even  discounts  the  military  superiority 
the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  throughout  the  trials  of 
the  cold  war.  Reductions  have  been  made  In 
'"soft"  first-strike  weapons  such  as  bombers, 
and  the  U.S.  missile  deterrent  force,  after 
rising  rapidly  throughout  the  early  Sixties, 
Is  now  leveling  off.  It  consists  of  1,000  Min- 
utemen,  54  Titan  II's  (to  be  phased  out  In 
1970).  656  missiles  aboard  41  Polaris  subma- 
rines (about  half  of  which  are  on  station  at 
any  given  moment) ,  and  680  strategic  bomb- 
ers, which  will  be  cut  back  to  466  In  1972. 
From  a  peak  of  $11.2  billion  In  fiscal  1962, 
U.S.  outlays  for  strategic  forces  declined  to  a 
low  of  $6.8  billion  In  fiscal  1966  and  stood  at 
t7.1  billion  In  fiscal  1967. 

The  relatively  stable  level  of  R.  and  D. 
spending  over  this  period  conceals  a  signifi- 
cant shift  In  emphasis,  away  from  Innovation 
and  toward  refinement  of  existing  weapon 
sjrstems.  The  U.S.  has  chosen  not  to  main- 
tain the  initiative,  while  the  U.S.SJI.  has 
visibly  bent  every  effort  toward  seizing  it. 

Now  a  new  era  Is  opening  In  which  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess Increasingly  comparable  military  tech- 
nology. Par  from  being  an  conen  of  "stabil- 
ity." that  elusive  nirvana  of  the  thermonu- 
clear age,  the  environment  of  near  parity 
pronUses  to  be  extremely  unpredictable  and 
therefore  marked  by  much  apprehension.  The 
U.S.,  to  be  sure,  has  carefully  hedged  against 
foreseeable  Soviet  capabilities;  over  the  past 
few  years,  for  example,  more  than  tl  billion 
has  been  spent  to  prepare  advanced  warheads 
and  sophisticated  penetration  aids  to  defeat 
the  newly  Installed  Soviet  ABM  defenses. 
However,  this  kind  of  hedging  leaves  the  U.S. 
vulnerable  to  surprise  in  the  form  of  an 
unforeseen  or  successfully  concealed  weapon 
advance  on  the  Soviet  side. 

In  a  congressional  hearing  more  than  a 
year  ago.  General  John  P.  McConnell,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  warned:  "We  know  .  .  . 
the  Soviets  today  are  engaged  in  a  massive 
program  of  research  and  development  in 
military  weapons  systems  of  all  types.  In  a 
program  of  such  great  scope,  the  {KMslblUty 
of  technological  surprises  or  dramatic  break- 
throughs cannot  be  overlooked,  particularly 
when  such  stu-prises  could  erase  the  margin 
of  strategic  superiority  which  we  currently 
enjoy."  In  spite  of  improved  UJ3.  satellite 
siurveillance.  the  Russians  have  simultane- 
ously Improved  their  skill  in  the  arts  of 
concealment,  and  they  are  now  capable  of 
deploying  weapons  that  the  West  has  never 
seen  tested. 

Close  observers  of  the  unfolding  Soviet  R. 
and  D.  enterprise  worry  because  the  adver- 
sary has  a  dynamic  view  of  military  capability 
and  strategy,  as  contrasted  with  the  static 
conception  of  technology  and  strategy  im- 
plicit in  the  U.S.  posture.  Deterrence  depends 
not  only  on  existing  forces;  it  also  depends 
on  the  adversary's  state  of  mind.  The  very 
rationality  of  Soviet  leaders,  which  the  U.S. 
relies  upon  to  restrain  attack,  could  find  In 
advancing  technology  the  incentive  to  con- 
sider the  gamble  of  a  first  strike.  A  veteran 
analyst  of  the  nuclear  balance  observes: 
"Never  has  fundamental  strategy  been  so 
sensitive  to  a  few — a  very  few — technical 
parameters." 

The  intentions  of  the  uncommunicative 
Soviet  leaders  are  a  mystery,  perhaps  even 
to  themselves,  but  it  requires  a  minimum  of 
theorizing  to  grasp  the  point  of  what  they  are 
currently  doing.  They  are  altering  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  strategic  force*  that  favors 
the  U.S.,  and  they  are  doing  it  at  a  pace  that 
startles  the  most  knowledgeable  American 
students  of  Soviet  military  capability.  Just 
two  years  ago  McNanuira  said  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers "have  decided  that  they  have  lost  the 
quantitative  race,  and  they  are  not  seeking 
to  engage  us  In  that  contest."  Mow  Pentagon 
authorities  are  no  longer  sure.  In  contrast 


to  the  earlier  false  alarms  of  the  bomber 
and  missile  "gaps."  based  on  projections  of 
potential  that  went  unfulfilled,  the  present 
rate  of  confirmed  Soviet  hardware  deploy- 
ment la  forcing  upward  revisions  of  Russia's 
potential. 

NOW  WK  BEX  THK  TURXAT 

Soviet  production  of  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles has  surged  ahead,  from  an  annual  rate 
of  30  to  40  In  1962  to  110  to  120  last  year, 
and  this  rate  appears  to  be  accelerating. 
Since  Khrushchev  backed  down  in  the  mis- 
sile confrontation  of  the  fall  of  1962 — and 
the  date  is  relevant  because  of  the  long  lead 
times  Involved — the  operational  Soviet  ICBM 
force  based  on  land  and  sea  has  grown  from 
fewer  than  76  to  an  officially  estimated  470 
(as  of  October,  1966)  and  a  likely  current 
figure  of  close  to  600.  By  nUd-1968,  according 
to  informed  estimates,  land-  and  sea-based 
Soviet  ICBM's  could  leap  to  between  800  and 
900,  or  more  than  half  the  VS.  force.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  Soviets 
will  halt  there. 

The  rapid  growth  In  numbers,  however,  is 
less  significant  than  the  qualitative  improve- 
ments, apparent  and  suspected,  between  the 
first  and  second  generation  of  Soviet  ICBM's. 
Two  new  missiles — the  SS-9  and  the  SS-11 — 
have  been  identified  as  entering  the  opera- 
tional Inventory  In  dispersed  and  hardened 
silos.  The  SS-9  is  a  large  three-stage  missile 
propelled  by  storable  liquid  fuel,  which  Is 
not  necessarily  a  sign  of  inferiority  when 
compared  to  solid-fueled  U.S.  missiles.  Stor- 
able liquid  and  semi-liquid  fuels  provide 
greater  thrust  than  solids.  The  SS-9  is 
roughly  comparable  in  size  to  the  VS.  solid- 
fuel  Titan  n.  but  It  carries  a  warhead  twice 
as  heavy,  estimated  at  over  twenty  megatons. 
The  SS-11  Is  a  small  single-stage  missile, 
propelled  by  either  solid  or  storable  liquid 
fuel.  It  resembles  the  early  Mlnuteman  In 
range  and  ability  to  carry  a  similar  one- 
megaton  warhead. 

The  Russians,  well  ahead  of  the  buildup 
schedule  assumed  until  recently  by  American 
defense  planners,  are  fast  approaching  a 
critical  point  in  the  development  of  their 
ICBM  force.  If  their  missiles  are  equipped 
with  the  advanced  warheads  and  the  more 
accurate  guidance  systems  known  to  be 
within  their  technical  ability,  their  force 
could  quickly  become  a  real  threat  to  the 
hardened  Mlnuteman  missiles  that  are  the 
backbone  of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  In  designing 
the  U.S.  deterrent  forces,  Pentagon  planners 
have  weighed  the  alternatives  open  to  an 
cggressor:  a  strike  against  our  cities;  a 
"counterforce"  strike  against  our  retaliatory 
missile  sites;  or  a  combination  strike  aimed 
at  some  key  population  centers  and  some 
portion  of  the  land-based  ICBM's.  The  UJ9. 
ha.<;  sought  to  deny  an  aggressor  the  "counter- 
force"  option  by  building  and  deploying  a 
thousand  Minutemen,  presumably  a  large 
enough  number  of  targets  to  be  safely  be- 
yond the  productive  and  economic  capacity 
of  the  Russians.  This  estimate  on  their  ca- 
pabilities has  now  been  rudely  shaken. 

"As  recently  as  a  year  ago,"  says  a  high- 
ranking  officer  in  the  Pentagon,  "we  didn't 
think  the  Soviets  could  get  a  counterforce 
capability.  Now  we  see  the  threat."  It  could 
materialize  by  the  mld-1970's. 

THE  "NEW  MATH"  Or  MIBV 

The  U.S.  itself  has  discovered  how  to  use 
a  single  ICBM  launcher  to  carry  several  in- 
dividually propelled  warheads,  which  can  be 
guided  accurately  to  different  targets  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart.  The  miiltlple  Individ- 
ually guided  reentry  vehicle,  known  as  MIRV, 
could  revolutionize  nuclear  strategy  if  the 
Soviet  capability  should  match  our  own. 

The  strong  side  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
philosophy  of  deterrence  is  apparent  In  the 
Improvement  of  VS.  striking  power.  The 
entire  front  end  of  new  missiles  is  being  re- 
designed.   The    land-based    Mlnuteman    ni, 


scheduled  to  replace  the  Mlnuteman  I,  and 
the  submarine-launched  Poseidon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Polaris  A-3,  will  be  equipped 
with  MIRV,  decoys,  and  penetration  aids. 
When  they  are  In  place  within  the  next  three 
years,  McNamara  declares  that  these  formi- 
dable missiles  will  surely  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  Soviet  anti-missile  defenses  cur- 
rently being  deployed.  And  so  they  doubt- 
less will — if  they  are  ever  fired  in  anger. 

By  preparing  to  meet  a  changing  offensive 
threat  and  defensive  capability  with  an  im- 
proved offense  only,  however,  McNamara  dis- 
plays the  weak  side  of  his  strategic  philos- 
ophy. The  development  of  BdRV  In  mis- 
siles means  that  a  new  way  of  calculating 
striking  power  is  needed,  and  therefore  a  new 
way  of  appraising  the  U.S.  deterrent.  The 
long-vaunted  VS.  lead  in  ICBM  boosters, 
currently  estimated  at  three  to  one,  no  longer 
provides  the  reassurance  It  once  did,  and 
Pentagon  officials  now  quietly  dovragrade 
such  rough  numerical  comparisons.  As  Mc- 
Namara himself  said  In  his  Posture  State- 
ment. "It  is  not  the  nvunber  of  missiles 
which  is  Important,  but  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  the  payloads  they  carry;  the  missile 
is  simply  the  delivery  vehicle." 

He  did  not  add  that,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional payload  weight  resulting  from  multi- 
ple warheads  and  penetration  aids,  the  tlirust 
of  the  delivery  vehicle  also  becomes  a  critical 
factor — and  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  at  the 
present,  a  sharply  limiting  factor.  Except  for 
the  relative  handful  of  Titan  II's,  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out,  the  lift  ca- 
pacity of  U-8.  missiles  averages  about  one 
megaton  for  each  Ijooster.  Soviet  boosters, 
in  contrast,  can  carry  an  average  warhead 
load  of  more  than  seven  megatons.  If  these 
missiles  are,  in  addition,  capable  of  being 
fitted  with  multiple  warheads,  the  U.S.  boost- 
er advantage  of  three  to  one  over  the  Rus- 
sians could  quickly  become  a  fiction.  The 
new  SS-9  could  be  fitted,  at  least  in  theory, 
with  ten  or  more  individually  guided  war- 
heads. In  one  fashion  or  another,  MIRV  in- 
troduces a  new  kind  of  missile  math — a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  means  for  the  UJB.S.R. 
swiftly  to  achieve  parity  or  better  with  the 
U.S.  in  terms  of  deliverable  megatonnage. 
They  are  known  to  have  tested  the  compo- 
nents of  a  multiple-warhead  system.  There- 
fore, US.  watchers  on  the  outside,  peering 
through  the  cracks  In  a  closed  society,  are 
anxiously  anticipating  an  operational  capa- 
bility because  of  the  short  lead  time  involved. 
As  little  as  eighteen  months  could  separate 
our  discovery  of  a  MIRV  developanent  pro- 
gram and  the  operational  deployment  of  So- 
viet missiles  carrying  multiple  warheads. 
Those  who  would  know  whether  such  a  de- 
velopment program  has  been  detected  are 
quite  properly  silent. 

THE   IMPLICIT  AND   EXPUCrr  THKEAT 

The  memory  of  ^le  nonexistent  ICBM 
"gap"  debated  during  the  1960  presidential 
ceunpalgn  may  prompt  a  certain  skepticism 
toward  the  potential  new  danger  implicit  In 
a  Soviet  resort  to  multiple  warheads.  This 
time,  however,  the  Soviet  missiles  that  might 
be  fitted  with  such  warheads  already  exist; 
the  numbers  are  growing  rapidly;  and  the 
new  missile  math  suggests  the  advantages  of 
their  going  the  route  of  MIRV  if  they  can. 
The  kind  of  targeting  problem  that  the  U.S. 
poses  for  Soviet  war  plaimers  provides  the 
logic  for  traveling  that  route.  The  major 
U.S.  cities,  in  which  population  and  industry 
are  concentrated,  have  long  been  the  pre- 
sumed targets  of  a  relatively  few  Soviet 
ICBM's  fitted  with  high-yield  warheads.  So 
long  as  an  ICBM  could  deliver  only  one  war- 
head to  one  target,  the  small  Soviet  missile 
force  was  believed  to  be  checkmated  by  the 
sheer  number  of  U.S.  Mlnuteman  and  Titan 
missiles  in  their  dispersed  and  hardened 
silos.  But  the  problem  of  multiple  targets 
could    be    brought    temptingly    near    "solu- 


tion," however  Soviet  planners  may  define  It, 
through  the  use  of  multiple  warheads  on 
their   growing   missile   force. 

UntU  last  year  MIRV  was  considered  so 
secret  that  even  members  of  the  congres- 
sional defense  coounlttees  had  not  heard 
about  it  in  executive  session.  Reports  of 
mvUtlple-warhead  contracts  were  published 
in  the  technical  press  late  last  year,  and 
dlBciiEsion  began  in  earnest  last  November 
when  McNamara  announced  the  accelerated 
program  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Poseidon 
In  the  Polaris  fieet.  Oddly  enough,  within 
four  months  after  MIRV  came  into  public 
view,  it  was  abruptly  covered  up  again  by 
the  Secretary's  order.  No  longer  a  secret,  it 
has  become  an  un-word  scarcely  ever  uttered 
in  the  Pentagon.  "It's  ridiculous,  this  trying 
to  stuff  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle,"  com- 
ments a  dissenting  official.  "Apparently  we're 
concerned  that  the  Soviets  might  be  alerted 
to  their  own  capability.  It's  part  of  trying 
not  to  be  provocative." 

TSE   MOVE  TO    ABM 

The  mounting  uncertainties  facing  deci- 
sion makers  In  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  center  on  the  Soviet  construc- 
tion of  extensive  new  ABM  defenses.  Recon- 
naissance satellites  and  monitoring  radars 
alerted  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  this 
activity  in  1966.  In  January,  1966,  McNamara 
secretly  briefed  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees,  and  last  No- 
vember he  publicly  disclosed  that  the  VS. 
had  "considerable  evidence"  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  deployments  without  being  specific 
about  their  nature  and  location.  However, 
be  declared:  "I  think  It  is  Important  that 
we  assume  [the  Soviet  ABM  system]  is  effec- 
tive, and,  of  course,  that  will  be  the  sissximp- 
tlon  on  which  we  base  the  development  and 
deployment  of  our  own  ICBM's."  This  pru- 
dent assumption  leaves  \uianswered  to  the 
urgent  question :  how  effective  are  the  Soviet 
defenses? 

The  U.S.  possesses  a  good  deal  of  Intelli- 
gence data,  but  it  does  not  support  defini- 
tive Judgments.  If  exi>erience  counts  for  any- 
thing, as  it  surely  does  in  this  esoteric  realm 
of  weaponry,  the  U.S£Jt.'s  capabilities 
should  be  taken  very  seriously.  It  is  known 
that  the  Russians,  heeding  their  doctrinal 
Imperative  of  balance  between  offensive  and 
defensive  military  forces,  began  concurrent 
development  of  missiles  sind  anti-missiles  as 
early  as  1948.  By  the  early  1960's  they  had 
built  what  was  apparently  the  prototype  of 
a  defense  system  aimed  against  medium- 
and  Intermediate-range  missiles,  and  they 
deployed  it  at  Leningrad.  U.S.  Intelligence 
rated  this  system  capable  of  handling  as 
many  as  five  targets  simultaneously,  but  it 
was  regarded  as  Ineffective  against  ICBM's. 
In  a  rare  secret  session  of  the  Senate  In 
April.  1963,  Senator  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  warned  that  Russia  had  an  op- 
erational ABM  system,  and  he  urged  that 
the  U.S.  proceed  at  once  with  the  Nike-Zeus, 
then  ready  to  go  into  production.  Soon  after- 
ward, the  U.S.  turned  to  the  Improved  Nike- 
X  system  (see  "Countdown  for  Nike-X," 
Fortune,  November,  1966) . 

The  Z'ius  ABM  system,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Nike-Hercules  anti-aircraft  defenses  de- 
ployed m  1958,  had  a  limited  range  and 
"kill  radius,"  and  its  effectiveness  against 
a  large-scale  attack  was  doubtful.  The  suc- 
cessor Nlke-X  (the  X  stood  for  "unknown") 
exploited  major  breakthroughs  in  radar 
technology,  which  greatly  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  targets  the  system  could  handle;  and 
it  also  supplemented  the  Zeus  mlssUe  with 
a  new  high-acceleration  Interceptor,  Sprint, 
which  was  designed  to  provide  last-ditch 
defense  against  ICBM's  that  got  past  Zeus. 
Even  with  the  ImproTements.  however,  the 
Nike-X  renamed  a  "point"  defense  intended 
to  protect  a  single  target  by  engaging  in- 
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coming  ICBITb  In  a  'buUet-to-buUef  duel 
In  the  Atmo^bere.  An  "area  defense,"  wblcb 
would  protect  aeveral  targets  at  once,  would 
b«  mucb  more  effective,  but  this  kind  of 
ABM  reqiilzea  a  long-r&nge  missile  equipped 
with  a  large  warhead  that  can  Intercept 
ICBlTe  above  the  atmoepbere.  In  1966  the 
XJJB.  began  development  of  such  a  xniasile, 
named  the  Spartan,  which  will  replace  Zeiis 
In  the  Nlke-X  system.  But  by  this  time  the 
BuasUuis  had  abandoned  the  Leningrad  ABM 
and  were  well  along  in  the  development  of 
more  advanced  concepts. 

Incomplete  and  often  contradictory  Infor- 
mation eurrently  available  on  the  Soviet 
antlballifltlc-mlssUe  defenses  has  caused 
aome  divergence  of  opinion  within  the  UjB. 
Intelligence  community.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  an  "area  defense"  system  has  been 
deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow.  The  com- 
mand center,  containing  radar  scanners  and 
computers,  is  a  multi-level  structure  built 
entirely  underground.  A  large  phased-array 
radar  la  located  northwest  of  the  city,  and 
It  is  integrated  with  small  tracking  radars 
at  several  points.  r 

TSE  TAIXXNK  ABM  STSTEM 

A  quite  different  type  of  installation  has 
appeared  in  an  arc  extending  several  htindred 
miles  along  the  northwestern  border  of  the 
country,  and  this  Is  the  focus  of  disagree- 
ment within  the  UJS.  Known  as  the  "Tallinn 
line"  after  the  Estonian  city  where  one  of  the 
defensive  sites  has  been  detected,  this  deploy- 
ment has  been  subject  to  various  interpre- 
tations: as  an  advanced  anti-aircraft  system, 
another  tyi>e  of  ABM,  or  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  KxlBtJng  Soviet  SAM-a's  and 
SAM-3's  would  seem  to  provide  ample  de- 
fense against  aircraft,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  declining  U.S.  reliance  on  bombers. 
Moreover,  the  line  sits  athwart  the  principal 
"threat  corridor"  of  land-based  missiles 
launched  over  the  North  Pole  from  the  VS. 
It  is  the  unanimoTis  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  Tallinn  »n«  is  an 
anti-missile  system,  but  McNamara  so  far  re- 
mains publicly  unpersuaded. 

In  addition  to  the  Moscow  and  Tallinn  de- 
ployments, informed  sources  report  a  great 
deal  of  activity  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union 
at  existing  anti-aircraft  installations  and  new 
sites  as  well.  Some  of  these  sites  are  in  the 
South  and  may  represent  the  early  stages  of 
defenses  directed  against  Polaris  missiles 
launched  from  U.S.  submarines  on  station  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Other  sites  spotted  east 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  face  Red  China.  The 
small  tracking  radars  along  the  Tallinn  ime 
apparently  are  tied  together  with  the  pbased- 
array  radar  at  Moscow.  As  evidence  of  such 
links  accumulates,  the  likely  scope  of  Soviet 
ABM  plans  expands,  confirming  McNamara's 
statement  to  Congress  last  January:  ".  .  .  we 
must,  for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  have  deployed 
some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their 
major  cities  by  the  early  1970'b."  Not  only 
the  cities,  of  course,  would  be  defended,  but 
also  military  installations,  particularly  hard- 
ened offensive  mliwlle  silos  within  a  vast  ter- 
ritory. 

MEKTINO  M tSV  IN  Km-COUBSB 

Debate  continues  inside  the  Pentagon  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  the  antiballis- 
tic  mlMile  (or  missiles)  that  the  Russians  are 
deploying.  In  November.  1963,  a  mlaalle  was 
shown  In  a  Moscow  parade  for  which  the 
Russians  claimed  an  ABM  capability.  West- 
em  offlclalB,  who  code-named  the  missile 
Griffon,  were  skeptical,  and  inclined  toward 
the  belief  that  it  was  primarily  mtended  for 
interception  of  supersonic  aircraft  and  their 
alr-to-snrface  missiles;  but  they  did  not  rule 
out  the  poaslblllty  that  It  had  been  developed 
originally  to  counter  the  mediimi-range  Thor, 
Jiq>lter,  and  Polaris  A-1.  Orlflon  was  not 
credited  with  an  ezoatmosptaerlc  (above  the 
atmospbere)  range,  though  aome  observers, 
refl«cUng  now  on  the  pace  of  subsequent 
Soviet  advances,  believe  it  should  have  been. 


An  advanced  model  of  Griffon,  in  fact,  may 
be  deployed  on  the  Tallinn  line;  or  the  ABM 
missile  there  may  be  one  the  West  has  never 
seen. 

The  missile  used  in  the  Moscow  ABM  sys- 
tem was  first  shown  a  year  later  than  Griffon, 
in  1964,  when  tractors  dragged  It  through 
Red  Square  coyly  concealed  tu  Its  protective 
canister.  Olven  the  unglamorous  code  name 
Galosh,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  solid-fueled, 
long-range  Interceptor  carrying  a  high-yield 
warhead.  Estimates  of  Galosh's  range  cluster 
around  a  few  hvindred  miles,  comparable  to 
the  Spartan  missile  the  n.S.  Is  now  develop- 
ing. But  a  minority  opinion  maintains  it 
could  have  a  much  longer  range,  perhaps  as 
mucb  as  2,000  miles. 

This  minority  view  begins  with  the  fact 
that  the  best  antlballlstlc-mlsslle  system  the 
U.B.  has  been  able  to  dsvlse  uses  two  missiles 
and  several  types  of  ladar.  It  Is  suggested 
that  Galosh,  the  only  missile  deployed  at 
Moscow,  may  combine  the  long  range  of 
Sjyartan  with  the  high  acceleration  of  Sprint, 
the  companion  short-range  Interceptor  of  the 
Nlke-X  system.  If  this  Is  the  case,  or  if  the 
missile  used  In  the  Tallinn  line  has  such  a 
performance  capability,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  engage  incoming  ICBM's  far  away  from 
their  territory  and  above  the  atmosphere 
where  fallout  would  not  be  a  problem — In 
mid-course  of  the  missiles'  trajectory,  before 
multiple  warheads  and  penetration  aids 
could  separate.  An  effective  mid-course 
ABM  would  provide  a  formidable  defense 
against  multiple  warheads. 

An  experienced  defease  scientist  cautions 
against  overdrawing  Soviet  capabilities  from 
scant  Information  ("generalizing  from  the 
heel  of  the  dinosaur"),  but  he  adds:  "If 
you're  honest,  you  can't  say  flatly  that  the 
Soviets  con't  do  what  some  people  say  they 
are  doing.  We  Just  don't  itnow." 

WEAPONRY  IK  THE  VOm 

Easily  the  most  important  area  of  uncer- 
tain Icnowledge,  and  one  where  secrete  and 
doubts  are  kept  most  carefully  guarded,  con- 
cerns the  effects  of  high-yield  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  thin  upper  atmosphere  and 
above.  This  is  the  enviionment  in  which  our 
own  and  Soviet  ABM  missiles  would  func- 
tion. Questions  about  the  precise  "kill  mech- 
anism" of  an  ABM  have  aroused  Intense  spec- 
ulation and  prompted  official  reassixrance, 
with  the  result  that  the  known  facts  often 
get  lost  in  a  welter  of  alarming  or  com- 
forting words.  Much  of  the  confusion  is 
penetrated  by  a  scholarly,  relentlessly  fac- 
tual new  book.  The  Teat  Ban  Treaty:  Mili- 
tary. Technological,  and  Political  Implica- 
tions, by  James  H.  McBride  (Regnery), 
which  draws  together  the  highlights  of  eight- 
een months  of  hearings  conducted  by  two 
Senate  committees  on  the  treaty  that  at- 
tempted to  curb  the  fearful  competition  In 
nuclear-weapon  technology. 

"All  witnesses  agreed,"  McBride  writes, 
"that  at  the  current  state  of  the  art  In  nu- 
clear technology  the  greatest  need  for  nu- 
clear testing  Is  in  the  area  of  weapons 
effects.  .  ."  Again  and  again  In  the  quoted 
testimony,  the  word  "void"  crops  up,  as  when 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  then  director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and  now  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  "The 
most  serious  void  has  to  do  with  the  effect 
that  nuclear  explosions  have  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  whether  it  is  an  offensive 
or  defensive  explosion  or  an  offensive  or 
defense  system."  This  point  Is  absolutely 
critical  because  the  U.S.  has  adopted  a 
second-strike  postiu-e,  which  means  Its  weap- 
ons must  survive  the  effects  of  a  first  strike 
and  then  penetrate  enemy  defenses  to  de- 
stroy their  assigned  targets. 

The  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  vary  prin- 
cipally with  their  design  and  yield  and  the 
altitude  at  which  they  are  exploded.  (Other 
factors,  including  the  time  of  day  a  weapon 
is   exploded,   also  play   a  signlflcant   role.) 


The  predominant  effects  of  weapons  designed 
to  be  detonated  in  the  atmosphere  are  blast 
and  heat;  weapons  for  use  above  the  atmos- 
phere are  designed  to  maximize  the  release  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  radiation,  the  most 
useful  effect  in  this  environment.  Witnesses 
who  testified  during  the  test-ban  hearings 
generally  assumed  that  the  U.S.  held  a 
marked  lead  In  the  technology  of  smaller- 
yield  (one  megaton  and  below)  weapons 
While  the  Russians  were  well  ahead  In  the 
very-high -yield  (twenty  megaton  and  above) 
range. 

The  advantage  In  the  intermediate  range 
(one  to  twenty  megatons)  was  open  to  de- 
bate, but  there  was  no  arguing  the  fact 
that  the  Russians,  during  their  massive 
1961-63  test  series  that  broke  the  de  facto 
moratorium,  had  exploded  many  more  weap- 
ons than  the  U.S.  in  this  intermediate  range 
both  In  the  atmosphere  and  above,  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
and  apply  their  knowledge.  The  Soviet  tests 
clearly  had  been  planned  years  in  advance. 
Among  their  seventy-one  shots  were  proof 
tests,  weapon-system  tests,  effects  tests,  and 
tests  with  missiles  and  radar.  The  Russians, 
obviously  extending  their  ABM  technology, 
on  two  occasions  during  the  tests  launched 
an  ICTBM,  Intercepted  it  with  a  nuclear  blast, 
and  then  flred  a  second  missile,  presumably 
to  determine  whether  its  warhead  was  af- 
fected by  the  radiation  resulting  from  the 
prior  explosion.  They  also  studied  the  black- 
out effects  of  the  blasts  on  their  radar. 

THOUGHTS    ABOUT    AN    UMBRELLA 

Such  sophisticated  Soviet  tests  could  not 
have  been  matched  at  the  time  by  the  U.S. 
In  the  summer  of  1958  the  U.S.  had  detonated 
its  first  hlgh-altltude  explosions,  code-named 
"Teak"  and  "Orange."  These  megaton-range 
explosions  produced  astonishing  results  that 
clearly  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In 
weapon  effects.  Communication  links  in  the 
Central  Pacific  were  blacked  out  for  several 
hours,  and  satellites  detected  charged  par- 
ticles trapped  In  the  earth's  magnetic  field. 
In  the  Argiis  series  that  quickly  followed,  the 
U.S.  exploded  three  kiloton  bursts,  which  dis- 
rupted shortwave  radio  and  radar  and  again 
produced  man-made  belts  of  charged  par- 
ticles. The  creation  of  these  belts  suggested, 
at  least  In  theory,  the  possibility  of  a  tran- 
sient "shield"  or  "umbrella"  ABM  defense, 
provided  the  particles  could  be  created  In 
sufficient  density.  However,  U.S.  scientists 
concluded  that  the  belta  formed  by  the  Argus 
shots  were  too  weak  to  injure  a  warhead 
passing  through  them  at  five  miles  per  sec- 
ond. Even  so,  the  UJS.  at  least  discovered  that 
the  obvious  ABM  problems  of  early  warning, 
discrimination,  and  precision  tracking  could 
be  greatly  compounded  by  the  mysterious  ef- 
fects of  high-altitude  nuclear  explosions. 

Following  the  Soviet  tests,  the  U.S.  staged 
a  hastily  prepared  Eind  politically  restricted 
series  in  1962-63,  which  provided  valuable 
data  but  also  disclosed  great  gaps  in  cur 
scientific  knowledge.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
testifying  on  the  teet-ban  treaty,  revealed 
that  the  U.S.  bad  not  even  completed 
theoretical  studies  of  some  of  the  high-yield 
effects  the  Russians  had  actually  tested.  Im- 
pressed by  recurrent  descriptions  of  the 
"void"  in  U.S.  nuclear  technology,  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  treaty  "will  affect  adversely  the 
futiu-e  quality  of  this  Nation's  arms,  and  .  .  . 
will  result  in  serious,  and  perhaps  formidable, 
military  and  technical  disadvantages." 

With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  banning 
atmospheric  testing,  the  U.S.  put  its  In- 
genuity to  work  underground  and  discovered 
that  more  could  be  learned  there  than  its 
experts  had  believed.  Under  a  top-priority 
program,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
been  staging  low-yield,  directional  explo- 
sions In  deep.  Instrument-crammed  tunnels 
from  which  the  air  has  been  pumped  to 
simulate  as  nearly  em  possible  the  vacuum  of 
space.  But  the   apprehensions   brought   to 


light  almost  four  years  ago  In  the  teet-ban 
hearings  have  scarcely  been  buried.  At  bot- 
tom, the  present  controversy  over  the  Soviet 
ABM  capability  revolves  around  whether 
these  half-forgotten  fears  of  technological 
surprise  are  now  being  realized. 

Recent  uninformed  speculation  has  sug- 
gested the  pcaslbUtty  that  the  Russians,  by 
exploding  very-hlgh-yleld  weapons  above  the 
atmosphere  at  the  proper  altitude  and  lati- 
tude, might  be  able  to  create  dense  belts  of 
charged  particles  and  so  establish  a  "shield" 
type  of  ABM  defense.  U.S.  scientists,  extrap- 
olating from  data  provided  by  tests  of 
much-snialler-yleld  explosions,  are  reported 
to  have  erred  by  a  factor  of  1,000  In  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  such  particles  that  would 
be  caused  by  a  100-megaton  blast.  The  AEC 
Isn't  saying  what  Its  latest  calculations  have 
disclosed,  but  a  high-ranking  AEC  official 
emphatically  declares:  "Right  now,  we  don't 
see  how  the  effects  of  any  radiation  belt 
could  be  made  to  persist."  An  impressive 
body  of  Bclentlflc  opinion,  within  and  out- 
side the  government,  says  there  is  no  techni- 
cal foundation  for  theorizing  about  what 
a  Pentagon  R.  and  D.  official  calls  the  "ping," 
or  residual  umbrella  defense.  Before  the  man- 
made  radiation  belts  could  achieve  a  parti- 
cle density  lethal  to  warheads  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  would  prove  too  weak  to  sup- 
port them,  and  the  umbrella  would  "leak." 

THE    ANTIMISsn.E    THAT    GOES    "ZAPP" 

The  improbability  of  a  "shield"  form  of 
defense  does  not  rule  out  other  possible  de- 
fenses using  radiation  effects.  Quite  the 
contrary:  the  U.S.  intends  to  use  such  ef- 
fects In  the  Improved .  Nlke-X  system  now 
under  development.  The  Spartan  missile 
carrying  a  warliead  of  more  than  one  mega- 
ton will  rely  upon  what  Is  believed  to  be  the 
most  etncient  anti-missile  defense  above  the 
atmosphere — the  so-called  "zapp  effect," 
that  is,  the  tremendous  surge  of  thermal  or 
"hot"  x-rays  produced  by  a  high-yield  ex- 
plosion. As  Dr.  Foster  has  explained  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee:  "Nuclear 
explosives  have  a  very  small  suriace  area  to 
them  .  .  .  When  they  release  (their)  energy, 
they  get  very,  very  hot.  A  small  surface  that 
has  to  release  enormous  energies  in  a  very 
short  time  cannot  do  so  without  getting  so 
hot  that  it  radiates  its  energy  away.  This 
radiation  (is)  ...  of  such  a  temperature  that 
it  Is  in  the  x-ray  region." 

As  much  as  75  percent  of  the  total  en- 
ergy of  the  detonated  ABM  warhead  would 
escape  in  the  form  of  such  x-rays  and  flash 
over  thousands  of  miles  In  the  near-vacuun> 
of  space.  Within  the  much  smaller  "kill  ra- 
dius," Which  would  vary  with  the  yield  and 
design  of  the  warhead  and  the  altitude  at 
which  it  was  exploded,  the  thermal  x-rays 
would  deposit  their  Immense  energy  within 
any  unshielded  object,  such  as  a  missile  war- 
head, causing  Its  components  to  explode  in- 
ternally. An  ABM  system  using  the  x-ray 
effect  can  provide  an  "area  defense"  cover- 
ing thousands  of  square  miles  with  relative- 
ly few  Installations.  Moreover,  the  require- 
ments for  guidance  accuracy  are  greatly 
reduced,  a  factor  worth  bearing  In  mind 
when  the  Soviet  radars  are  described  as 
somewhat  "crude." 

The  U.S.  takes  the  x-ray  threat  from  So- 
viet ABM  defenses  seriously  enough  to  be 
engaged  in  costly  modification  of  missiles 
Whose  components  are  vulnerable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  fine  gold  wires  (which  readily  ab- 
sorb x-rays)  are  being  replaced  in  the  guid- 
ance computer  circuitry  of  the  Minuteman 
II,  and  the  chemge  Is  being  Incorporated 
Into  the  design  of  Poseidon  and  Minute- 
man  in.  Because  reflective  coatings  used  to 
protect  a  missile  nose  cone  from  the  heat  of 
re-enry  are  ineffective  against  thermal  x-rays, 
new  hardening  techniques  and  shielding  ma- 
terials are  being  sought.  The  test  ban  makes 
It  Impossible  to  expose  such  materials  to 
actual  thermal  x-rays  and  underground  ex- 
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plosions  are  no  substitute,  so  experimenters 
are  using  newly  created  electron  beams  of 
comparable  energy — beanu  capable  of  de- 
positing energies  inside  a  test  material  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  pulse  from 
the  most  powerful  production  laser. 

U.S.  missiles  have  been  modified  more  ttian 
once  to  counteract  any  unforeseen  or  newly 
arising  hazard.  During  the  test-ban  hear- 
ings, many  military  officers,  nuclear  scien- 
tists, and  informed  Senators  dared  not  give 
publicly  a  major  reason  for  their  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  They  feared  that  the  Russians, 
through  their  higb-yleld  testing,  had  dis- 
covered a  kind  of  "ultimate  ABM,"  and  might 
be  able  to  use  nuclear-weapon  effects  to  turn 
much  of  the  U.S.  missile  force  into  a 
Maglnot  Line.  An  offensive  first  strike  would 
simultaneously  achieve  a  defensive  objective, 
not  only  destroying  American  cities  with 
blast  and  beat,  but  also  creating  electro- 
magneUc  pulse  (BMP)  effects  extending  well 
beyond  the  radius  of  destruction  that  might 
deactivate  the  electronic  systems  of  missiles 
In  their  sUos.  The  UJS.  has  since  revised 
the  electrical  circuits  In  the  Minuteman  silos, 
and  has  modified  and  shielded  missiles,  war- 
heads, computers,  and  guidance  systems  to 
protect  them  against  electromagnetic  pulse. 
These  countermeasures,  of  course,  can  be 
only  as  effective  as  oiu-  grasp  of  such  phe- 
nomena. 

CaOWINC  DOtTBTS,  BRAVE  CERTAINTIES 

Last  fall,  an  extraordinary  study  known  as 
"Strat-X"  (for  "Strategic  Exercise")  was 
launched  by  Secretary  McNamara's  order  to 
lay  out  the  full  range  of  alternatives  for  Im- 
proving the  posture  of  U.S.  offensive  forces 
through  the  mld-1970"s.  Strat-X  will  evaluate 
offensive  missile  and  warhead  designs  in 
terms  of  different  sea  and  land  basing  op- 
tions, and  it  will  weigh  the  resulting  force 
"mixes"  against  various  levels  of  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  In  this 
study  the  Nike-X  is  being  considered  only  for 
the  defense  of  U.S.  offensive  missile  forces — 
not  cities.  This  shift  of  emphasis  is  striking 
because  up  to  this  point  the  whole  debate 
about  Nike-X  has  concentrated  on  its  tise  in 
city  defense.  This  new  ttirn  in  the  thinking  of 
key  officials  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
changing  Soviet  threat.  A  preliminary  report 
will  go  to  the  Secretary  In  a  few  weeks  and 
a  final  report  is  due  in  September.  Little  has 
been  said  about  this  highly  secret  study,  and 
an  official  In  the  Office  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  tersely  summarizes  the  ob- 
jective of  Strat-X:  "more  survlvable  pay- 
load."  Another  high  defense  official,  con- 
cerned about  appearances,  confides:  "From 
the  outside,  it  may  look  as  though  we're  not 
sure  of  the  deterrent.  That's  not  so.  We 
are  sure." 

The  determined  air  of  confidence  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Pentagon  does  credit 
to  earnest  men  performing  difficult  tasks. 
What  worries  Informed  observers  on  the  out- 
side is  the  apparent  assumption  that  the 
U.S.  can  safely  confine  Itself  to  reacting 
within  familiar  parameters  to  a  changing 
threat.  The  jierlls  of  losing  the  initiative 
are  coming  plainly  Into  view.  In  a  recent 
speech  I3r.  Harold  Agnew,  the  forty-six-year- 
old  head  of  the  weapon  division  at  the 
AEC's  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  said 
the  "apparent  drift  in  national  policy  on  the 
concept  of  balance  of  power  and  stability  Is 
resulting  in  a  stifling  of  Innovation. "  Be- 
cause U.S.  scientists  are  authorized  to  build 
or  consider  only  those  systems  that  respond 
to  a  clearly  defined  threat,  "We  are  contin- 
ually In  danger  of  coming  up  with  answers  to 
threats  which  have  changed."  The  prevail- 
ing official  attitude  of  certainty  may  not  take 
account  of  a  steadily  widening  range  of  un- 
certainty, 

THX    ULTIMATX     UNBALANCING     rACTOR 

It  is  Secretary  McNamara's  flrznly  held 
conviction  that  the  possession  of  secure  "sec- 
ond-strike"   (retaliatory)    missile   forces   by 


both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  creates 
a  stable  condition  of  mutual  deterrence.  As 
he  told  a  British  television  Interviewer 
earUer  this  year."  .  .  .  technically  it's  a  rela- 
tionship thats  very  difficult  for  either  of  us 
to  move  out  of  imless  ttie  other  simply  falls 
to  act  in  a  rational  fashion."  By  deploying  an- 
tl  ballistic -mlEsUe  defenses,  the  Russians, 
according  to  McNamara's  logic,  are  behaving 
Irrationally.  Tbe  U.S.  has  reacted  by  maifjng 
preparations  to  upgrade  its  offensive  missile 
forces  to  the  point  where  tbe  effect  of  the 
Soviet  defenses  will  be  negated  and  the 
prospect  of  "Assured  Destruction"  by  a  tJJB. 
second  strike  will  be  maintained.  However, 
the  hoped-for  maintenance  of  stability  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  U.S.'s  estimate  of  the 
situation,  but  also  on  the  Soviet  Union's,  and 
the  Russians  are  clearly  moved  by  their  own 
Judgments  and  not  McNamara's.  Their  belief 
tliat  they  have  upset  ther  UB.  deterrent 
would  be,  as  McNamara  himself  has  declared, 
"The  ultimate  unbalancing  factor." 

In  the  radically  altered  strategic  circum- 
stances that  may  lie  Jvist  ahead,  the  Russians 
could  begin  to  doubt  the  UB.'s  cap>aclty  and 
wlUingneas  to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage 
upon  them.  As  General  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testi- 
fied earlier  this  year:  "Should  the  Soviets 
come  to  believe  that  their  baliistlc-mlsslle 
defense,  coupled  with  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States,  would  limit  damage  to 
the  Soviet  umon  to  a  level  acceptable  to 
them,  whatever  that  level  i»  [italics  For- 
TtjNE's],  our  forces  would  no  longer  deter, 
and  the  flrst  principle  of  our  security  poUcy 
Is  gone." 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
vast  VS.  deterrent  force  exists  solely  to  in- 
fluence Soviet  behavior.  If  it  ever  must  be 
used,  deterrence  has  failed  and  catastrophe 
looms.  The  threat  of  Its  use  was  a  rational 
Instrument  of  national  poUcy  during  the 
days  of  overwhelming  UJS.  preponderance 
under  Elsenhower  and  Dulles,  and  even  as 
recently  as  the  Kennedy  Administration's 
eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation  with  Khru- 
shchev. Now,  however,  such  a  U.S.  threat 
made  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
buildup  would  amount  to  an  Irrational  sum- 
mons to  mutual  suicide.  Tbe  Russians  soon 
may  be  able  to  use  their  deterrent  to  inhibit 
the  U.S.  and  gain  for  themselves  greater  free- 
dom of  maneuver.  Short  of  an  all-out  Soviet 
attack,  it  Ls  difficult  to  imagine  a  provocation 
sufficiently  extreme  to  warrant  VS.  resort  to 
the  means  of  assured  self-destruction. 

Though  the  emerging  second-strike  capa- 
bility on  both  sides  may  satisfy  the  definition 
of  "stabiUty"  favored  by  McNamara  and  the 
Pentagon's  defense  intellectuals,  this  sym- 
metry of  opposing  offensive  forces  is  upset  by 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  ABM  defenses. 
Add  to  this  the  possible  first-strike,  counter- 
force  use  of  the  proliferating  Soviet  ICBM's 
and  "stability"  vanishes.  Though  offensive 
capabilities  may  match  up  neatly.  Intentions 
and  therefore  uncertainties  do  not.  The  de- 
terrent equation  Is  In  danger  of  becoming 
unbalanced  by  the  one-sided  shift  of  uncer- 
tainty to  the  U.S.  side. 

U.S.  behavior  is  already  being  influenced 
by  the  Soviet  deterrent.  The  likely  failure 
of  the  diplomatic  attempt  to  talk  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  their  "worthless"  ABM  defenses 
has  forced  the  U.S.  Into  offsetting  offensive 
steps  Involving  major  spending — e.g.,  the 
83.3-bllllon  accelerated  development  and  de- 
ployment Of  Poseidon.  And  the  anticipated 
Soviet  countcrforce  capability  is  shifting  all 
serious  discussion  of  deploying  Nike-X — at 
least  within  McNamara's  sphere — from  de- 
fense of  cities  to  defense  of  "super-hardened" 
Minuteman  silos. 

WOULD  THX  PRXSmENT  PUSH  THE  BUTTON? 

If  present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue 
and  U.S. -Soviet  forces  grow  more  asymmetri- 
cal, the  situation  by  the  mid-1070's  could 
become   menacing.   An   ABM  defense   lends 
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ItMlf  superbly  to  bluffing  and  blaclcmall.  The 
mere  existence  of  Soviet  defenses  would  exert 
psycbologlcal  Influence  on  botb  sides.  It  Is 
easy  to  Imagine  a  suddenly  belligerent  So- 
viet attitude  toward  Western  Europe.  Would 
tbe  undefended  VS.  react  strongly  U  the 
defended  VBSS,.  appeared  willing  to  risk 
war?  It  Is  possible  to  imagine  a  threat  aimed 
directly  at  the  U.S.  Itself,  perhaps  even  the 
execution  of  the  threat  by  the  obliteration 
of  a  selected  city.  WoxUd  the  President  choose 
automatically  to  avenge  the  limited  number 
of  dead  Americans  by  ordering  a  response 
certain  to  end  civilized  life  In  this  country? 
Soviet  planners,  as  they  "war  game"  with 
tbe  forces  of  the  1970*8  surely  ask  them- 
selves such  questions. 

The  VS.  mxist  soon  recognize  that  a  grad- 
ual but  almost  certainly  irreversible  change 
Is  occiirrtng  in  the  natiire  of  deterrence.  The 
Assured  Destruction  concept,  founded  on 
the  superiority  of  the  offense  in  modem  war- 
fare, has  been  challenged  by  technology  and 
Its  application  to  defense.  The  technology  of 
missile  defense  Is  now  advancing  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  technology  of  offense.  The  rela- 
tive costs  and  effectiveness  of  ballistlc-mls- 
slle  defense  are  measvtred  within  the  Penta- 
gon through  the  "coet-exchange  ratio."  A 
few  years  ago,  the  high  coets  and  Ineffective- 
ness of  defense  were  officially  expressed  in  a 
cost-exchange  ratio  of  between  10:1  and 
100:1 — that  is,  every  tlOO  spent  on  defense 
could  be  offset  by  spending  from  $1  to  $10  on 
Increased  offense.  Now,  however,  by  Secretary 
McMamara's  own  reckoning,  the  ratio  Is  be- 
tween 4:1  and  1:1,  or  parity.  Of  course,  such 
numerical  comparisons  take  no  account  of 
the  relative  burdens  imposed  on  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  economies  by  higher  arms  spend- 
ing. If  the  technological  trend  continues  over 
the  next  decade,  defense  could  gain  a  margin 
of  superiority. 

Tbe  improving  prospects  for  defense  are 
welcomed  by  the  Russians,  as  their  respected 
military  commentator,  Major  General  Niko- 
lai Talensky,  has  written:  "The  creation  of 
an  effective  anti-missile  missile  system  en- 
ables the  state  to  make  its  defenses  depend- 
ent chiefly  on  its  own  capabllitiee,  not  only 
on  mutual  deterrence,  that  is,  on  the  good 
will  of  the  other  side."  More  is  involved  here 
than  a  Soviet  state  of  mind  that  Secretary 
McNamara  dismisses  as  "an  absolute  religious 
fanaticism  on  the  subject  of  defense."  An- 
other Soviet  military  strategist  has  em- 
phasized the  balanced  nature  of  the  emerg- 
ing Soviet  offensive-defensive  deterrent:  "It 
must  be  remembered  that  victory  in  war  is 
determined  not  merely  by  the  character  of 
weapons  but  by  the  Telatitmshipa  of  forces 
of  the  combatant  sides." 

In  future  psycho-political  conflict,  which 
uses  weapons  aa  manipulative  symbols,  the 
decisive  advantage  could  lie  with  the  side 
that  possesses  defenses.  Even  though  these 
may  be  Ineffective,  tbe  undefended  side  can- 
not determine  this  without  exjjosing  itself  to 
mortal  risk.  A  situation  In  which  Xyotti  sides 
had  defenses  would  balance  uncertainties 
and  might  well  produce  greater  stability  than 
the  previous  state  of  anxious  nakedness. 

The  case  for  a  prompt  U.S.  commitment  to 
a  limited  deployment  of  Nlke-X  is  com- 
pelling. Thoxigh  Secretary  McNamara  argues 
that  an  antlballlstlc-mlssUe  defense  would 
not  reduce  American  casualties  "in  any 
meaningful  sense,"  a  Nlke-X  system  might 
save  thirty  to  fifty  million  lives  and  as  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  teetlfled,  this  would  be  "mean- 
ingful, we  believe,  in  every  sense."  There  Is 
little  time  to  act  If  the  President  in  the  mld- 
1970'8.  whoever  he  may  be,  is  to  have  avail- 
able a  full  range  of  policy  alternatives.  Clear- 
ly the  effect  of  the  present  policy  is  to  fore- 
close options  for  the  future  President. 

From  the  moment  of  a  decision  to  proceed, 
Ave  to  seven  years  would  be  required  to 
deploy  NUce-X  around  twenty-five  major 
cities  and  key  defense  Installations.  Lieuten- 
ant General  Austin  Betts,  Chief  of  R.  and 
D.  for  the  Army,  who  has  overseen  the  de- 
velopment  of    Nlke-X,    believes    the    "opti- 


mum" moment  has  arrived  for  a  decision  to 
begin  production.  Further  delay  could  mean 
the  toeakup  of  contractor  teams  and  the 
onset  of  obsolescence  In  Important  com- 
ponents. 

THX    STSTSIC    THAT'S    BXAOT 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  It  is  better 
to  postpone  deployment  of  Nlke-X  If  fur- 
ther R.  and  D.  could  produce  a  more  ad- 
vanced ABM — and  it  probably  can.  But  Nike- 
X  Is  the  only  defense  system  that  can  be 
deployed  by  the  mid-1970's.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  projected  coat  of  $40  billion  for  a 
full-scale  deployment  of  Nlke-X  Includes 
such  "damage  limiting"  measures  as  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  and  shelters.  However,  this 
forbidding  figure  would  be  spent  over  ten 
years.  Senator  Russell  describes  it  as  "a  sort 
of  Congressional  deterrent."  Beyond  the 
question  of  how  many  bllUons  of  dollars  are 
Involved  lies  the  uncertainty  about  the  per- 
formance of  Nlke-X  systems  in  a  nuclear 
environment.  These  queetlons  cannot  be  re- 
solved entirely  in  the  laboratory.  A  decision 
to  go  ahead  might  stir  demands  for  a  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  teeting,  which  would 
stirely  arouse  a  world  outcry. 

But  every  objection  to  the  limited  de- 
ployment of  Nlke-X  can  be  met  with  soundly 
based  apprehensions  about  the  grave  risks 
of  not  having  at  least  a  measure  of  defense 
in  the  next  decade.  A  light  attack  ("thin") 
defense  has  been  estimated  to  cost  perhaps 
$4  billion  and  could  be  modified  or  super- 
seded by  new  technology.  Such  a  defense 
would  serve  several  purposes:  It  would  at 
once  restore  strategic  balance  and  reassure 
tbe  Russians  that  the  VS.  is  not  obsessed 
with  the  offense  and  tempted  to  strike  first; 
it  would  cope  with  the  accidental  firing  of 
a  missile;  it  would  counter  the  threat  ex- 
pected from  Red  China  until  well  Into  the 
late  1970'8;  and  it  could  help  check  the  re- 
cent estrangement  from  our  European  and 
Asian  allies  by  enhancing  the  credibility  of 
our  promise  to  defend  them.  Should  the 
Soviet  threat  become  naore  extreme,  NATO 
might  be  rebuilt  around  a  sharing  of  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  the  de- 
ployment of  a  limited  Kike-X  defense  sys- 
tem, combined  with  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
an  improved  ABM,  wouU  signal  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  U.S.  has  not,  after  all,  mis- 
understood the  dynamic  force  of  technology. 
The  American  will  to  lead  the  technological 
race  and  to  maintain  superiority  Is  the  meet 
enduring  deterrent. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  IN 
FIELDS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  Education  recently  put  forth  a  report 
listing  the  principal  research  programs 
in  the  fields  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped. 

Because  the  report  contains,  in  short 
compass,  the  essential  facts  which  would 
be  helpful  to  researchers  seeking  fund- 
ing for  programs,  I  feel  that  it  can  be  of 
great  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fed^ul  Reseabch  Pkograms  in  Fields  of  the 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

(Prepared  by  the  Information  Center  Office 
Of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Feb.  10.  1967) 

PRETACS 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 


and  the  Department  of  Labor  support  a  wide 
range  of  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  fields  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  State  agencies,  private  and 
public  Instltutlona  of  higher  education,  other 
organizations,  and  interested  individuals 
may  be  eligible  to  receive  grsuits  or  contracts. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  research  and  dis- 
semination projects  in  fields  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  and  similarity  in 
program  objectives,  the  Office  of  Programs 
for  the  Disadvantaged  believed  that  It  would 
be  useful  to  program  administrators  and 
Interested  applicants  to  compile  a  list  of 
these  research  programs  describing  purpose, 
program  focus,  fiscal  year  1987  priorities,  as 
well  as  other  information.  The  listing  is 
Intended  to  Inform  program  administrators 
of  the  existence  of  other  on-going  research 
programs  vrtth  similar  interests.  The  com- 
pilation serves  several  purposes.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  program  administrators 
to  refer  research  proposals  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  fund,  to  another  program.  It 
may  indicate  to  program  officials  of  certain 
identities  or  focal  points  among  research 
programs  such  as  growing  Interest  in  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  It  may  be  used  to  help  in- 
form applicants  of  the  different  kinds  of 
research  programs  that  exist  in  fields  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  aid 
them  in  applying  to  a  program  suited  to 
their  goals  and  interests. 

The  research  programs  listed  have  been 
selected  because  of  their  special  relationship 
to  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  This 
list  will  be  modified,  revised  or  supplemented 
as  additional  Information  on  research  pro- 
grams m  these  fields  becomes  available. 
Regina  Gorr, 
Assiitant  Commissioner. 

U.S,  DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.     EDUCATION,  AND 
WELPARE OrPICE     OF     EDUCATION 

Research  programs  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. The  Bureau  receives  proposals  from 
collegee,  universities,  private  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  for  research  and 
research-related  projects  and  programs.  Pro- 
posals are  evaluated  by  Bureau  staff  and  by 
field  readers  and  consultants  outside  the 
Office  of  Education.  After  approval  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  grant  or  contract  is  nego- 
tiated and  awarded.  Projects  are  monitored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research. 

The  following  programs  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  are  particularly  per- 
tinent to  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped : 

Research,  surveys,  and  demonstration 

Purpose.— To  support  research  into  the 
process  and  content  of  education  and  to 
devise  new  applications  of  this  research. 

Who  May  Apply. — Universltlee  and  colleges, 
other  public  or  private  agencies  (profit  or 
nonprofit),  institutions,  organizations,  and 
individuals. 

Project  Deadlines. — No  deadlines. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  match- 
ing of  Federal  funds  may  be  required. 

Program  Focus. — The  program  supports 
basic  educational  research,  research  In  cur- 
riculum development  for  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion from  pre-school  through  adult  educa- 
tion and  for  all  subject  areas  and  main- 
tains research  and  development  centers  at 
different  universities. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Educational 
research  projects  are  grouped  under  several 
Inter-related  headings,  basic  research,  cur- 
riculum Improvement,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities. Basic  research  projects  are  concerned 
with  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
educational  theory  and  obtaining  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  processes 
of  education.  Items  In  need  of  extensive  basic 
research  Include  learning  theory,  guidance 
and  counseling,  measurement  and  evaluation, 
administration,  teacher  education,  curricu- 
lum development,  originality,  and  analysis  of 
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the  oonsequences  of  alternative  material, 
programs,  and  strategies,  old  and  new. 

Curriculum  improvement  projects  are 
needed  to  provide  a  wide  selection  of  curric- 
ula to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  opti- 
mal educational  opportunities,  and  to  de- 
velop methods  and  materials  that  encourage 
student  Initiative  and  self-directed  learning 
as  a  basis  for  continuous  learning  through- 
out life. 

Developmental  activities  projects  supply 
research  needed  in  a  particular  area.  Proj- 
ects may  Include  the  synthesizing  of  known 
research  evidence,  planning  new  research 
tactics  In  problem  areas  of  national  concern, 
and  conducting  exploratory  work  In  relatively 
under-developed  areas. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Bureau  of  Research,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C.  20203. 

Authority. — ^The  Cooperative  Research  Act 
as  Amended. 

Educational  media  research 

I.  Research  and   Experimentation 

Purpote. — To  promote  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects  involving  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  printed  and  published  ma- 
terials, and  related  media  of  communica- 
tions. 

Who  May  Apply. — Public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
for  projects  of  research  or  experimentation. 

Project  Deadlines. — No  deadlines.  Appli- 
cations for  small  grants  are  accepted 
throughout  the  year.  Funds  requested  for 
small  grants  may  not  exceed  $7500  plus  in- 
direct coets. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  match- 
ing of  funds  ouiy  be  required. 

Fropram  Focu*. — ^Educational  Media  Re- 
search directs  its  objective  around  three 
main  areas:  (1)  the  application  of  new  com- 
munications media  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion in  all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels, 

(2)  studies  on  tbe  design  and  usages  for  the 
wider  appUcatlon  of  media  for  teaching,  and 

(3)  development  of  procedures  and  materials 
for  the  training  of  teachers  La  the  more 
effective  use  of  new  communications  media. 
In  fields  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, media  research  has  supported  proj- 
ects on  the  mentally  retarded,  speech  and 
hearing  impaired,  deaf  and  blind  children, 
and  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

fiscal  year  1967  Prtorttici.— Priorities  will 
be  given  to  projects  on  programmatic  re- 
search for  guidelines  to  Improve  production 
and  design  of  Instructional  media,  Improved 
uses  of  new  media  In  teacher  education,  the 
design  and  use  of  new  media  to  assist  in  re- 
training potential  drop-outs,  the  use  of  new 
media  In  more  effective  instruction  of 
mental  retardates,  and  the  design  and  use 
of  new  media  for  creatively  gifted  children. 
Other  prlorltlM  for  FT  1907  wlU  oonoem 
the  support  of  research  grants  in  which  ap- 
plicants will  utilize  basic  research  findings 
In  media  for  improved  teaching  techniques 
In  their  own  classroom  Instruction.  Another 
focus  will  be  on  supporting  small  grants  for 
pilot  or  exploratory  studies  to  identify  areas 
for  extended  media  research  efforts. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact .—SMttAM  of  Research,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Authority. — National  Defense  Education. 
Act  of  1958  as  amended. 

2.  Dissemination 

Purpose.— To  disseminate  Information  con- 
cerning new  educational  media  Including  the 
results  of  research  and  experimentation  con- 
ducted above. 

Who  May  Apply. — Public  or  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  groups,  or  individuals. 

Project  Deadlines.— if o  deadlines.  Applica- 
tions for  small  grants  are  accepted  through- 
out the  year.  Funds  requested  for  small 
grants  may  not  exceed  $7600  plus  Indirect 
costs. 


Matchtnt  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  match- 
ing of  funds  may  be  required. 

Program  Focus. — Dissemination  is  con- 
cerned with  the  wide  spectrum  of  translat- 
ing media  reseaxch  Into  practical  use.  In- 
cluded In  the  award  of  contracts  are  the 
setting  up  of  conferences,  seminars,  or  work- 
shops designed  to  give  instruction  on  the 
usages  of  various  media.  oompUatlons  of  se- 
lected blbllographlea,  demonstrations  on  the 
utilization  of  media  In  tbe  classrocm,  sur- 
veys on  the  implementing  of  research  find- 
ings for  educational  purposes. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Specific  em- 
phasis wUl  be  given  to  (1)  identifying  the 
critical  elements  affecting  the  adoption  and 
use  of  newer  educational  media  by  schools 
and  by  State  departments  of  education,  (2) 
implementing  research  findings  through  sup- 
port of  demonstration  activities,  (3)  de- 
termining the  needs  for  media  research  in 
critical  areas  such  as  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  vocational  education,  and 
(4)  developing  a  national  educational  media 
statistics  program  to  compile  accurate  and 
comprehensive    data. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Bureau  of  Research.  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Authority. — National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  as  amended. 

Research  and  demonstration  in  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children 
Purpose. — (1)  To  translate  findings  of  re- 
search from  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences into  practical  applications  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  and  youth; 

(2)  To  generate  programs  and  procedures 
for  classroom  teachers  and  educational  spe- 
cialists which  will  make  full  use  of  known 
facts,  ideas,  and  theories;    and 

(3)  To  Improve  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  through  Innova- 
tions in  various  learning  situations  as  well 
as  in  classrooms  procedures,  methods,  and 
materials. 

Who  May  Apply. — State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  public 
or  non-profit  private  educational  or  research 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Project  Deadlinea—Ho  deadlines. 
Matching   of   Federal   Funds. — Local    par- 
ticipation required. 

Program  Focus. — The  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Program  is  concerned  with  two 
rtgniflcant  problems — ^the  drastic  need  for 
Improved  services  for  handicapped  children, 
and  the  severely  limited  national  resources 
for  meeting  these  needs.  Its  objective  Is  to 
develop  effective  remedial  techniques,  class- 
room procedures,  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, special  materials,  and  appropriate 
curricula,  and  to  translate  research  findings 
Into  practical  application.  Categortee  of 
handicapped  epeetfled  in  the  legislation  are 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
otherwise  health  impaired.  There  are  two 
types  of  grants  concerning  research  and 
demonstration:  (1)  The  program  grant  pro- 
vides for  thorough  investigation  of  a  prob- 
lem area  over  a  number  of  years.  Grants  will 
be  awarded  to  experienced  researchers  who 
have  demonstrated  competence  In  a  particu- 
lar area  of  study.  (2)  The  project  grant 
encompmsses   all   other   applications. 

Research  and  demonstration  are  distin- 
guished by  the  following:  Research  projects 
should  be  designed  to  develop  knowledge 
which  Is  directly  applicable  to  various  learn- 
ing situations  and  which  will  have  an  Impact 
on  educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped child  and  youth.  TThese  projects 
should  include  investigations  into  problems 
and  procedures  of  classroom  practice  and 
program  operation.  Studies  undertaken  to 
isolate  variables  and  to  raise  questions  are 
as  acceptable  aa  those  designed  to  find  an- 
swers. Projects  need  not  be  limited  to  con- 


ventional categories  such  as  mental 
retardation,  deaf.  etc..  but  may  consider 
basic  concepts  which  cut  across  areas  of 
dlsabUlty. 

Demonstration  projects  should  be  designed 
to  translate  research,  results,  sound  observa- 
tions, and  ideas  Into  operation  by  demon- 
strating new  programs,  procedures,  classroom 
methods,  and  materials  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  may 
be  supported  under  both  general  grant  and 
small  grant  conditions.  The  general  grant 
encompasses  all  applications  where  funds 
requested  exceed  $10,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — ^Research  and 
demonstration  grants  are  largely  supported 
on  a  non-priority  basis.  Proposals  are  re- 
viewed In  terms  of  their  potential  educa- 
tional significance  to  the  handicapped.  Two 
outstanding  interests  are  the  development 
and  testing  of  educational  materials  related 
to  teaching  the  handicapped,  methods  and 
curricula  for  improving  the  education  of 
handlcappted  children  and  youth,  and  better 
techniques  for  studying  the  educational 
needs  and  problems  of  handicapped  children 
and  youth. 

The  staff  of  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  and  its  consultants  play  a 
major  role  in  stimulating  individual  projects 
and  providing  continuing  leaderahlp  in  the 
area  of  research  and  demonstration  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Authority. — Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Act  as  amended  by  P.L.  88-164  and  P.L. 
88-105. 

VocatiOTtal  Research  and  special  project* 
activities 

Purpose. — To  support  a  broad  spectrum  of 
research  and  development  programs  dealgned 
to  help  present  and  prospective  members  of 
the  labor  force  acquire  the  basic  knowledge, 
skills,  and  personal  characteristics  necessary 
to  insure  continuing  and  saUsfactory  work 
careers. 

Who  May  Apply. — Colleges  and  imlversities. 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, State  departments  of  education,  and 
local  educational  agencies  (with  concurrence 
of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education) . 
Project  Deadlines. — No  deadlines.  Proposals 
are  accepted  throughout  the  year. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  match- 
ing of  Federal  funds  may  be  required. 

Program  Focus. — Projects  deal  with  prepa- 
ration for  any  occupation  requiring  less  than 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  with  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education.  Vocational  research  ac- 
tivities seek  to  strengthen  vocational  educa- 
tion capabilities  at  every  level.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  projects  to  meet  the  vocational 
needs  of  youth  from  economically  depressed 
communities  who  have  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, or  other  handicaps  preventing  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  programs. 

FUcal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Highest  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  proposals  for  short-term 
training  programs  up  to  ten  weeks  in  dura- 
tion. Proposals  may  be  submitted  for  con- 
ferences, workshops,  and  seminars  of  shorter 
duration,  but  p«trtlcl[}ant  subsistence  support 
In  excess  of  ten  weeks  or  long  range  stipends 
or  fellowships  are  not  authorized  under  pres- 
ent legislation.  Training  programs  should  be 
designed  to  provide  qualified  partidpanta 
with  advanced  study  that  will  be  of  immedi- 
ate use  to  them  in  their  teaching  and  profes- 
sional activities.  Where  relevant  or  applica- 
ble, instruction  in  new  educational  methods, 
media,  and  materials  should  be  Included  In 
training  programs.  In  addition,  results  of  re- 
search conducted  under  Section  4(c)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  well  aa 
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othw  mearcb  flncUngs,  should  be  Included 
where  appropriate. 

Seven  areas  at  special  emphasis  have  also 
been  selected  for  priority  attention  during 
1067.  They  are:  (1)  program  evaluation,  (2) 
curriculum  experimentation  and  develop- 
ment, (3)  personal  and  social  significance  of 
work,  (4)  personnel  recruitment  and  devel- 
opment, (6)  program  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, (6)  adult  education,  and  (7) 
occupational  and  other  manpower  informa- 
tion and  career  choice  i^ocesses. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Contact. — 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research, 
Bureau  of  Research,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Authority. — ^The  Vocational  Education  Act 
Of  1963. 

omcE  or  THZ  commissioner  or  wzxtare 

Cooperative  research  and  demonstration 
grants  program 

Purpose. — To  support  research  in  three 
main  areas  of  social  concern: 

Prevention  and  reduction  of  poverty  and 
dependency; 

Effecting  Improved  coordination  of  public 
and  private  welfare  services;  and 

Improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration  of  public  wel- 
fare and  social  security  programs. 

Who  May  Apply. — States  and  public  and 
other  non-profit  organizations. 

Application  Deadlines. — January  15,  June 
1,  and  October  1  for  projects  to  begin  no 
earlier  than  June  1,  November  1,  and  March 
1.  respectively. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  match- 
ing of  Federal  funds  required. 

Program  Focus. — The  program  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  Welfare  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  serves  the  research  interests  of 
both  agencies;  70%  of  funds  are  allocated  to 
the  Welfare  Administration  and  30%  to  the 
Social  Seciirity  Administration.  Research  and 
demonstration  projects  are  supported  In  the 
following  areas: 

1.  studies  of  organization,  administration, 
and  effectiveness  of  social  welfare  programs; 

3.  Studies  of  economic  statxis,  income,  and 
economic  security;  and 

3.  Studies  of  the  organization  of  health 
and  medical  services. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Interest  Is  In 
research  projects  that  bear  very  directly  on 
the  program  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Social  Security  Administrations.  In 
particular,  topics  such  as  the  Impact  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  relat- 
ing to  medical  assistance  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  new  services  meet  existing 
and  anticipated  needs  and  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  new  programs  on  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations, personnel,  and  those  being 
served.  A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  meas- 
urement of  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  ez- 
lating  programs  and  the  ways  In  which  modi- 
fications in  existing  practices  can  Increase  re- 
turns per  dollar  expended.  A  third  area  of 
high  priority  is  research  to  identify  the  popu- 
lations with  a  high  risk  of  becoming  eco- 
nomically dependent  and  to  Isolate  the  fac- 
tors leading  to  reliance  on  public  assistance. 

Specific  Interests  of  the  Welfare 
Administration 

1.  Tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  provisions 
of  the  Amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  permit  increased  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  prevent  dependency  and  to  encourage 
self-support. 

2.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  dependency 
and  factors  related  to  paths  into  and  out  of 
dependency  and  the  Identification  of  groups 
having  a  high  risk  of  becoming  dependent. 

3.  Research  on  the  needs  of  public  assist- 
ance families  and  the  degree  to  which  needs 
are  met  by  present  levels  of  support  and 
kinds  of  welfare  services  provided. 

4.  Projects  leading  to  the  development  of 
tested    alternative    usee    of    professlonally- 


tralned  manpower,  agency-trained  manpow- 
er, and  non-professionals  with  various  levels 
of  training. 

5.  Development  of  evaluation  techniques 
and  standardized  procedures  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  so  that  results  can  be  made 
cimiulatlve,  can  be  generalized,  and  be  made 
more  useful. 

6.  More  accurate  measurements  of  unit 
costs  of  providing  services  and  for  evaluat- 
ing different  kinds  of  services. 

In  addition,  a  dlrectad  research  program 
will  be  carried  out  vmder  contract.  The  pro- 
gram win  attempt  to  eetabllsh  a  basis  for 
better  defining  program  objectives  and  to 
provide  Improved  means  of  evaluating  how 
well  present  legislative  authority  and  pro- 
gram policies  are  contributing  toward  accom- 
plishing these  objectives.  The  priority  areas 
in  the  directed  research  program  for  the  next 
years  are  a  nation-wide  study  of  family  liv- 
ing conditions;  a  benchmark  medical  care 
services  survey;  a  series  of  cost-effectiveness 
studies  on  crucial  programs;  and  a  foUow-up 
of  the  medical  care  services  survey  to  assess 
the  effects  of  new  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Specific  Interest  of  the  Social  Security 
Admlnlstnitlon 

Focus  will  continue  to  be  on  studies  re- 
lated to  the  determinants  and  characteris- 
tics of  poverty,  particularly  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  adequacy  of  effectiveness  of 
programs  concerned  with  Income  mainte- 
nance and  economic  security.  Examples  of  the 
kinds  of  studies  and  research  that  will  be 
considered  are  as  follows : 

1.  Comparative  studies  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  life  histories  of  OASDI  beneflclarles 
and  non-beneficiaries. 

2.  The  impact  of  retirement  programs  and 
various  retirement  patterns  and  practices  on 
Income  security. 

3.  Studies  of  aspects  of  medical  care  costs 
and  hospital  Insurance,  particularly  as  they 
affect  OASDI  beneficiaries.  Including  such 
questions  as  the  relation  between  costs  and 
quality  of  care  in   nursing  homes. 

4.  Exploratory  studies  of  public  knowledge 
of  and  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of 
the  OASDI  prog^ram  such  as  retirement  tests, 
rate  of  contributions,  scope  of  benefits,  how 
to  file  for  benefits,  etc. 

6.  Studies  of  the  consumption  patterns 
and  practices  of  aged  [lersons  and  low  in- 
come families,  including  studies  of  consumer 
behavior,  credit  practloes,  housing  costs, 
medical  expenditures  in  relation  to  income, 
and  spending  and  saving  patterns. 

6.  Cross-cultural  studies  related  to  the 
characteristics,  causes  and  consequences  of 
poverty  and  social  insecurity. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Research  Grants  Branch,  Office  of  the 
Commissioner,  Welfare  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C,  20202. 

Authority. — Section  1110  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

BUREAU    OF    FAMILY    SERVICES,    WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Demonstration  projects  in  public  assistance 

Purpose. — To  help  meet  the  State  share  of 
costs  of  demonstration  projects  that  could 
be  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to 
existing  knowledge  about  kinds  and  scope 
of  services  or  methods  end  techniques  of 
work  which  enhance  the  agency's  capacity 
to  assist  needy  persons  in  solving  problems 
that  threaten  the  stability  of  family  life 
and  prevent  persons  from  attaining  self-sup- 
port or  self -care. 

Who  May  Apply. — Grants  are  awarded  only 
to  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
although  such  projects  may  be  initiated  by 
local   public   welfare   agencies. 

Project  Deadlines. — No  deadlines.  Projects 
are  accepted  throughout  the  year. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Generally 
full  Federal  funding. 
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Program  Focus. — Demonstration  projects 
in  public  assistance  are  focused  upon  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  public  welfare  agen- 
cies to  help  needy  families  to  achieve  self- 
support  or  self-care,  or  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life.  Demonstrations  may 
involve  innovations  in  public  welfare  admin- 
istration, eligibility  determination,  social 
services  and  training  of  staff.  In  order  to 
gain  approval,  a  project  must  be  new — at 
least  to  the  State  which  is  applying — and 
It  must  offer  good  promise  of  being  incor- 
porated into  the  regular  agency  program 
upon  completion  of  the  trial  period. 

The  widespread  concern  for  the  fate  of 
school  dropouts — youngsters  ill-prepared  for 
a  Job  world  that  demands  a  high  degree  o( 
literacy  and  skill — has  led  to  the  approval  of 
a  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  fi- 
nance "back  to  school"  and  "stay-in-school " 
measures.  One  such  demonstration  offers 
money  for  incidental  school  expenses,  such 
as  clothing,  books,  and  normal  recreational 
school -connected  activities.  Another  offers 
work-scholarships  to  high  school  students. 
The  object  of  these  demonstrations  is  to 
learn  whether  these  methods  are  effective 
In  promoting  regular  attendance  and  satis- 
factory school  progress. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  span,  the 
aged,  because  of  the  great  advances  in  medi- 
cine, comprise  an  Increasingly  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  One  project  aims  to 
Identify  the  needs  of  these  often  deprived 
individuals  and  then  to  determine  how  best 
to  coordinate  and  expand  the  services  offered 
them. 

Men  and  their  families  who  have  suffered 
the  tragedies  of  unemployment  for  long 
periods  of  time  make  up  a  third  group  on 
which  attention  has  been  centered. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — A  number  of 
"model"  projects  have  been  outlined:  (1) 
Consultants  will  be  hired  to  serve  in  the 
areas  of  aging,  recruitment  of  staff,  plan- 
ning for  community  services,  and  mental 
retardation;  they  will  survey  needs  and  serv- 
ices, encourage  local  public  welfare  agencies 
to  focus  attention  upon  areas  of  special 
concern,  help  to  coordinate  public  and  volun- 
tary efforts,  give  staff  assistance  to  local 
and  State  agencies,  develop  guidelines,  and 
stimulate  new  services  that  can  be  intro- 
duced either  on  a  statewide  or  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis.  (2)  New  patterns  of  social 
service  will  be  developed  to  aid  young  men 
rejected  for  military  service.  (3)  Homemaker 
services  will  be  expanded. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Etemonstratlon  Projects,  Biu-eau  of 
Family  Services,  Welfare  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Authority. — The  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended. 

CHILDREN'S    BUREAC,    WELFARE    ADMINISTRATION 

Child   welfare  research   and   demonstration 
grants 

Purpose. — To  provide  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  which  are  of  regional  or  na- 
tional significance  and  show  promise  of  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
child  welfare. 

Who  May  Apply. — Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  public  and  non-profit  agencies  en- 
gaged in  child  welfare  services. 

Project  Deadlines. — March  1,  July  1,  No- 
vember 1. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Cost-sharing 
is  required. 

Program  Focus. — Grants  made  to  support 
research  or  demonstrations  In  such  areas  as: 
protective  services  for  neglected  and  abused 
children;  adoption;  foster  care;  services  for 
mentally  retarded  children;  child  welfare 
services  In  urban  or  r\xra,l  areas;  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; manpower  utilization;  day  care 
services;  and  services  for  unmarried  mothers. 


Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Focus  is  on 
needs  and  servicea  to  unwed  mothers  and 
their  children,  studies  in  child  welfare  man- 
agement, such  as  coet-benefit  studies,  care 
for  infanta  and  very  young  children,  and 
studies  concerned  with  the  special  problems 
of  providing  services  in  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Research  Division,  Ctilldren's  Bureau, 
Welfare  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  HEW  Build- 
ing, North,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Authority. — Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1960  as  amended. 

Maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  research  grants 
Purpose. — To  help  improve  the  operation, 
functioning,  and  effectiveness  of  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services. 

Who  May  Apply. — Public  or  other  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations engaged  in  research  or  In  provid- 
ing maternal  and  child  health  or  crippled 
children's  services. 

Project  Deadlines. — March  1,  August  1. 
Decemljer  1. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Cost-sharing 
Is  required. 

Program  Focus. — Support  m^y  be  author- 
ized for  studies  of  costs,  outcome,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  present  services  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  as  well  as  for  studies  of 
new  methods  of  providing  nervlce,  and  utili- 
zation of  non-professional  manpower  in 
health  and  medical  services.  Projects  that 
give  promise  of  providing  additional  knowl- 
edge bearing  on  the  reduction  of  mental 
retardation  through  health  services  are  given 
particular  attention.  Such  investigations  may 
range  from  those  dealing  with  changes  in 
obstetrical  practices  to  thoee  concerned  with 
varlatlona  In  the  incldenee  of  Infant  mortal- 
ity and  premature  blrtha  among  regions, 
states  cities,  or  census  tracts.  Relevant  also 
would  be  detailed  studies  of  Infant  and 
young-child  care  in  the  slum  areas  of  large 
metropolitan  areas,  for  It  is  possible  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  apparent  mental  re- 
tardation is  due  to  Inadequate  physical  and 
social  stimulation.  Evaluation  of  programs 
aimed  at  improving  child  care  in  these  re- 
spects is  another  pertinent  topic 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities.— In  the  broad 
fields  of  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  services,  research  Is  needed 
to  find  answers  to  such  questions  as:  What 
Is  the  health  status  of  mothers  and  children 
In  famiUns  with  very  little  Income?  What 
are  the  major  factors  accounting  for  parents' 
failure  to  make  full  use  of  avaUable  maternal 
and  child  health  facilities  and  services?  How 
many  children  in  need  of  congenital  heart 
operations  are  not  receiving  them?  How  well 
are  recently  enacted  "abused  child"  statutes 
operating?  To  what  extent  can  child  abuse 
be  predloted  as  a  result  of  concerns  expressed 
by  parents  during  visits  to  clinics?  During 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  plan  Is  to  develop  re- 
search potential  and  Interest  In  selected  de- 
partments of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  as 
well  as  expand  the  research  effort  of  the 
local  health  departments.  Of  critical  Impor- 
tance is  the  development  of  national  studies 
relating  to  the  nutritional  status  of  children 
and  youth.  Equally  Important  are  similar 
studies  relating  to  pregnant  women.  With  the 
expansion  of  family  planning  services,  evalu- 
ation studies  concerned  with  continuity, 
avallabUity,  and  utlliaatlon  are  of  high 
priority. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tocf.— Research  DlvUlon.  Children's  Bureau. 
HEW    Building,    North     Washington,     DC. 

20201. 

Authority.— The  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1966, 


WKLrARE  ADMtNISIKATION^-OrnCE  Or  JWENILE 
DEUNQUXNCT   AND   TODTH    DEVELOPMENT 

Special  demonstration  grants 

Purpose. — To  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
short-term  experimental  programs  which 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques and  approaches  to  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Who  May  Apply.— Any  State,  local,  or  other 
public  or  non-profit  Incorporated  agency  or 
organization — such  as  courts,  schools  and 
universities,  law  enforcement  agencies,  citi- 
zen groups,  community  coimcils,  correctional 
institutions,  community  centers,  and  other 
youth-serving  agencies. 

Project  Deadlines. — Applications  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds.— Ho  matohing 
funds  are  required. 

Program  Focus. — Support  for  innovative 
projects  which  appear  to  have  potential  for 
wider  adaptation  and  which  deal  with  the 
social  conditions  that  produce  delinquency 
and  antisocial  behavior. 

In  general,  the  OfBce  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Development  seeks  to 
support  programs  that  offer  direct  service 
to  youth,  focusing  on  three  basic  areas: 

1.  Programs  wUch  enable  youth  to  make 
decisions  and  affect  conditions  which  are  of 
direct  concern  to  them. 

2.  Programs  designed  to  modify  the  func- 
tions of  institutions  which  affect  youth. 

3.  Programs  providing  for  community  in- 
volvement which  seek  to  develop  new  con- 
cepts and  community  competence  for  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  youth. 

Four  principal  target  groups  are  being 
served  by  the  special  demonstration  projects : 

1.  Youth  who  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  or  the  courts  as 
a  result  of  delinquent  acUvities. 

2.  Youth  who  are  Involved  in  activities  that 
have  potential  for  bringing  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  police  or  the  courts. 

3.  Youth  who  have  not  been  served  effec- 
tively by  social  educational,  or  treatment 
agencies. 

4.  Youth  in  any  of  the  above  categories 
Who  are  members  of  groups  with  whom  more 
experience  la  needed.  Among  these :  minority 
groups;  rural,  suburban,  or  smalltown  delin- 
quents;  female  offenders;   narcotics  addicts. 

Special  demonstration  projects  may  also  be 
designed  to  include  components  for  working 
with  families  and  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations having  a  significant  Infiuence  on 
youth. 

While  each  special  demonstration  project 
provides  a  specific  single  service,  collectively 
they  total  a  wide-range  approach  for  deal- 
ing with  youth  problems.  No  two  projects 
are  alike  in  method  and  approach,  although 
they  may  be  similar  in  their  intent. 

Projects  have  included  programs  to  im- 
prove mter-ethnlc  relations  In  high  delin- 
quency neighborhoods;  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  drug  addicts;  testing  of  new  treat- 
ment techniques  for  young  glue  sniffers; 
special  educational  programs  for  potential 
school  dropouts  and  youth  in  conflict  with 
school  authorities;  remedial  educational  pro- 
grams for  institutionalized  youth;  counsel- 
ing and  therapy  programs  as  an  alternative 
to  incarcerating  youth  who  commit  anti- 
social acts;  and  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove police-youth  relations. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  promise  of  truly 
experimental  approaches  for  dealing  with 
the  problenu  of  youth,  all  projects  must  in- 
clude a  plan  for  evaluation  so  that  results 
can  benefit  other  agencies  and  institutions. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Contact  — 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Development.  Welfare  Administration.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington.  DC.  20201. 

Authority. — Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  as 
amended. 


VOCATIONAL    EEBABIUTATIOM    AOMlNlSTRATIOir 

Vocational  rehabilitation  research  and 
demonstration  grants 
Purpose. — To  discover  and  develop  new 
facts,  principles,  practices,  and  devices  basic 
to  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled; 
to  use  such  knowledge  and  devices  to  hrip 
solve  vocational  rehabilitation  problems  com- 
mon to  all  or  several  States,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  rehabilitations 
achieved. 

Who  May  Apply. — State  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies,  other  public  agencies,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  non-profit 
organizations. 

Project  Deadlines. — Proposals  are  only  re- 
viewed three  times  a  year — February,  May, 
and  October.  Deadlines  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications are  as  follows:  for  February,  Octo- 
ber 1;  for  May.  February  1;  for  October, 
June  1. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — Some  matoh- 
ing of  Federal  funds  is  required. 

Program  Focus.— Typta  al  grants  avaUable 
under  this  program  are:  (1)  Research  proj. 
ects  which  are  intended  to  contribute  new 
knowledge,  principles,  techniques,  or  devices 
to  the  field;  (2)  demonstration  projects 
which  apply  the  results  derived  from  previous 
research  or  practice  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
new  rehabilitation  procedures;  (3)  planning 
(pilot)  grants  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
a  full-scale  project. 

Research  Projects. — ^Interest  la  on  projects 
contributing  to  the  understanding  of  emo- 
tional or  physiological  processes  which  are 
basic  to  the  successful  outcome  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Projects  may  be  concerned  with  the 
learning  of  language  by  the  deaf,  the  devel- 
opment of  social  roles  in  ex-mental  p«.tlents, 
or  the  metabolism  and  physlopathology  in 
paraplegia.  Projects  may  lead  to  better  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  patients,  improved  counsel- 
ing, training  or  therapy.  Studies  may  lead 
to  new  devices  such  as  a  method  of  braille 
embossing  or  a  new  type  of  prosthesis. 

Support  may  be  provided  not  only  to  proj- 
ects focused  on  a  single  specific  problem,  but 
also  to  programmatic  projects  In  which  sev- 
eral component  investigations  are  centered 
around  a  single  core  area,  such  as  the  be- 
havioral a8]>ects  of  deafness. 

Demonstration  Projects. — Criteria  for  a 
demonstration  are:  (1)  the  type  of  service 
proposed  is  new  or  is  used  In  a  hitherto 
unexplored  setting;  (2)  the  procedure  Is  gen- 
erallzable  and  applicable  to  other  similar 
settings;  (3)  the  procedure  proposed  is  shown 
to  be  not  only  new  but  desirable,  and  (4)  the 
project  plan  provides  for  systematic  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
procedure. 

A  demonstration  may  take  the  form  not 
only  of  field  testing  of  a  new  technique  with- 
in a  single  setting,  but  also  may  evaluate 
methods  of  mobilizing  community  agencies  In 
their  attack  on  a  problem  such  as  may  be 
Involved  in  mental  retardation  or  aging, 
studying  methods  of  coordinating  different 
services  for  greatest  effectiveness. 

Planning  {Pilot)  Grants. — Support  Is  pro- 
vided for  pilot  projects  of  modest  size  to  de- 
termine feasibility  or  form  of  a  larger  re- 
search or  demonstration  which  cannot  be 
structured  without  such  preliminary  work. 
Requests  for  $16,000  or  less,  to  l>e  used  over  a 
period  of  one  year  or  less,  may  be  acted  on 
administratively  by  the  Commissioner  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation;  those  for  more  than 
(15,000  must  undergo  the  review  noted  above. 
Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — In  general, 
focus  is  on  all  the  problems  and  disabilities 
encompassed  in  the  rehabilitation  field.  There 
will  be  several  approaches  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  for  the  Research  and  Demon- 
stration program  in  1967 : 

(1)  Collaborative  Projects:  VRA  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  collaboratively  supported 
research  Involving  other  HEW  agencies.  This 
will  permit  concentration  In  depth  on  the 
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Tocatlonal  aspects  of  desirable  projects  It 
mlglit  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to 
sponsor. 

(2)  Prosthetics  and  Orthotics:  The  poten- 
tial for  eliminating  vocational  handicaps 
through  the  development  of  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices  by  medical  specialists  and 
engineers  In  close  cooperation  Lb  already  prov- 
ing to  be  very  great.  The  application  of  bio- 
medical engineering  to  the  problems  of  am- 
putees and  victims  of  paralysis  of  the  extrem- 
ities has  produced  considerable  Improvement 
In  the  types  of  appliances  and  devices  avail- 
able. These  goals  will  continue  to  receive 
strong  emphasis. 

(3)  Satellite  Projects:  Emphasis  wUl  be 
upon  further  research  and  demonstration 
projects  on  a  satellite  basis.  This  approach 
has  been  successfully  worked  out  In  larger 
urban  centers  where  a  workshop  or  a  re- 
habilitation center  has  tested  out  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  smaller  unit  In  out-lying  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  During  1967  em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  use  of  satellite  centers 
closely  related  to  the  initial  evaluation,  coun- 
seling and  training  aspects  of  the  larger  unit. 
There  will  be  the  need  to  establish  evaluative 
research  design  dealing  with  the  most  appro- 
priate aspects  which  can  indicate  clearly  the 
relationship  with  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  in  Increasing  the  number  of  rehabill- 
tants  through  this  type  of  satellite  resources. 

(4)  Sheltered  Workshop  Research:  With 
Interest  and  development  In  the  sheltered 
workshop  fields  due  to  new  legislation  in  this 
regard,  there  will  be  emphasis  on  research 
and  denK>xastratlon  through  projects  con- 
cerned with  production,  labor  relationships, 
and  union  contractual  set-ups  during  1S67. 

(6)  Job  Evaluation:  Tlie  use  of  the  commu- 
nity (small  business  and  large  industries)  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  severely  disabled  will 
also  be  an  objective  in  1067. 

Areas  of  research  and  demonstration  in 
specific  fields  ajre  (1)  rehabilitation  of  mental 
retardates.  (3)  mental  and  personality  dis- 
orders, (3)  rehabilitation  of  deaf  pec^le.  (4) 
speech  and  hearing  disorders,  (5)  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  people,  (6)  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine, (7)  older  persons  and  others  with 
chronic  and  severe  disabilities.  (8)  counseling 
and  evaluation,  (0)  new  patterns  of  service, 
(10)  experimental  facilities,  (11)  prosthetics 
and  orthotics,  and  (13)  special  concerns,  such 
as  use  of  Indigenous  aides  and  sub-profes- 
sional workers,  and  utilization  of  research 
results. 

For  Information  and  GuideUnea,  Contact. — 
ZMvlslOQ  of  Research  Grants  and  Demonstra- 
tions, Vocational  Behabllitation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

iluffcoHty.— Vocational  Rebablltatlon  Act 
of  1054  as  amended. 

MATIOKAX.   XMSTnTmS  OF   KKNTAI.    HXALTIt 

Applied  reaeareh  grants 

Purpose. — ^To  support  esgieriments,  demon- 
strations, and  studies  designed  to  develop 
knowledge  toward  the  point  where  it  may  be 
utilized  in  extending  mental  health  services. 

Who  May  Apply. — ^Applications  are  ac- 
cepted from  regional.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies (public  or  private),  institutions,  uni- 
versities, and  laboratories.  Among  these 
groups  are : 

State  and  Iiocal  Departments  of  Mental 
Health,  Public  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 

State  Institutions  for  mentally  retarded; 

State  mental  health  bocpltals; 

Mental  health  cUnlcs  and  rehabilitation 
centers; 

General  hospitals; 

Universities  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions; 

Professional  organizations;  and 

Voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

Project  Deadlines. — ^February  1,  June  1, 
and  October  1  for  all  proposals. 


Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — No  matching 
of  Federal  funds  is  required. 

Program  Focus. — ^Especially  emphasized 
in  the  program  are  solutions  to  problems  in 
extending  mental  healtti  services.  This  em- 
phasis includes  not  only  the  Improvement  in 
the  delivery  of  traditk>nal  services  under 
special  circumstances,  but  the  development 
of  new  service  techniques. 

Projects  deal  with  approaches  that  are  new 
In  the  broad  field  of  mental  health;  Applied 
Research  Grants  are  not  extended  for  local 
demonstration  of  techniques  that  have  been 
proved  elsewhere.  An  essential  feature  of  all 
projects  is  an  evaluation  that  will  warrant  a 
sound  conclusion  regarding  the  relevance  of 
the  project  results  to  the  solution  of  a  men- 
tal health  problem. 

Topically,  projects  span  the  range  of  men- 
tal health-related  concerns.  Including  im- 
proved methods  of  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  ill;  prevention 
of  mental  Illness;  mental  health-related 
problems  of  aging,  mental  retardation,  and 
other  handicapping  conditions;  problems  of 
children  and  youth;  crime  and  delinquency; 
and  social  problems. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — Emphasis  will 
continue  on:  (1)  problems  related  to  pre- 
vention of  roental  illness  and  to  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  patients  in  hospitals,  alter- 
nate care  facilities,  and  community  pro- 
grams; (2)  mental  health  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth;  (3)  delinquent  behavior; 
(4)  mental  health  aspects  of  social  prob- 
lems including  poverty,  race  relations,  group 
violence,  sexual  deviation,  family  disruption, 
etc.;  (5)  problems  in  the  organization  and 
evaluation  of  mental  health  services;  and  (6) 
mental  health  problems  of  special  handi- 
capped groups  including  the  aged,  the  men- 
taUy  retarded,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. (The  above  emphases  are  not  neces- 
sarily Usted  in  order  of  priority.) 

For  Information  stkI  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Applied  Research  Branch,  Extramural 
Research  Programs,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Authority. — National  Mental  Health  Act  of 
1946  and  the  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1956. 

Mental  health  research  grants 

Purpose. — To  support  clinical  and  basic 
research  including  the  basic  behavioral  sci- 
ences, with  the  objective  of  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  the  factors  which  are  involved 
in  the  causes  and  prevsntlon  of  mental  ill- 
ness, and  the  ways  in  which  these  can  be  al- 
tered to  improve  mental  health  and  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  HI. 

Who  May  Apply. — SUte  and  local  mental 
health  agencies,  universities,  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  similar 
faclUtles. 

Project  Deadlines. — October  1,  February  1, 
and  June  1. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — No  matching 
required,  but  the  applicant  InsUtutlon  is  ex- 
pected to  share  in  the  overall  costs  of  the 
research. 

Program.  Focus. — Research  may  be  basic  or 
applied,  clinical  or  non-clinical,  and  Investi- 
gating the  normal  as  well  as  the  abnormal 
aspects  of  behavior  relevant  to  mental  health. 
The  focus  may  be  on  biological,  social,  or 
psychological  factors,  alone  or  In  combina- 
Xi6h.  Grants  support  such  studies  as: 

Biochemical  factors  in  schizophrenia; 

The  process  of  psychotherapy; 

Epidemiology  of  Mental  Illness; 

Improved  Diagnostic  Methods; 

Role  of  psychoactive  drugs  in  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  the  msntal  illnesses; 

Influence  of  childhood  development  and 
family  patterns  on  personality  growth; 

Impact  of  social  structure  on  Individual 
behavior; 

Biological  and  psychological  processes  in 
memory  perception  and  learning;  and 
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Research  in  social  problem  areas  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Applied  Research  program, 
described  separately. 

Fiscal  Tear  1967  Priorities. — Special  em- 
phasis will  be  devoted  to  the  following  areas: 
(1)  Problems  of  alcoholism  and  narcotic  or 
drug  abuse;  (2)  Suicide  prevention;  (3)  The 
development  and  evaluation  of  psychoactive 
drugs;  (4)  Cultural  deprivation;  (6)  Clini- 
cal studies;  (6)  Mental  health  of  children 
and  youth;  (7)  Delinquency  and  crime;  (8) 
Schizophrenia.  Of  special  releveoice  are  stud- 
ies which  will  contribute  basic  or  applied 
knowledge  to:  (1)  early  identification  and 
diagnosis,  and   (2)   treatment. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Contact. — 
Division  of  Extramural  Research  Programs, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Be- 
thesda, Maryland  20014. 

Authority. — National  Mental  Health  Act  of. 
1946. 

OFFICS    or    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY COMHU- 

NITT   ACTION    PXOCaAU 

Research   and   demonstration   grants  and 
contracts 

Purpose. — To  finance  and  evaluate  novel 
and  experimental  approaches  that  give 
promise  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  ot 
local  anti-poverty  actions. 

Who  May  Apply. — Institutions  of  higher 
education  or  other  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Project  Deadlines. — No  deadlines.  Proposals 
are  accepted  throughout  the  year. 

Matching  of  Federal  FuTids. — Mlnimiun  of 
S  percent  matching  fund  is  required. 

Program  Focus. — A  demonstration  pro- 
gram must  focus  on  the  needs  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals.  The  program  must 
give  promise  of  progress  towards  eliminating 
poverty  In  the  community  or  towards 
eliminating  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
poverty.  Possibilities  for  demonstrations  are 
projects  on  developing  employment  oppor- 
tunities, improving  human  performance, 
motivation  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the 
conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn 
and  work. 

Fiscal  Year  1967  Priorities. — ^Demonstra- 
tion grants  and  contracts  are  largely  sup- 
ported on  a  priority  basis.  Proposals  are  re- 
viewed in  terms  of  the  potential  significance 
to  low-income  populations.  The  staff  of  the 
research  and  demonstration  grants  and  con- 
tracts program  and  its  consultants  provide 
leadership  and  direction  in  stlmulatlnig  proj- 
ects and  giving  assistance  to  those  that  are 
receiving  support. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  Con- 
tact.— Research  and  Demonstration  Division, 
Community  Action  Program,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington,  D.C.  30506. 

Authority. — The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  amended. 

VJB.  DEPASnCENT  OF  LABOK,  MAin>OWEX  AD- 
MINISTBATION,  OFFICE  OF  MANPOWES  POL- 
ICY,   EVALUATION,    AND    SESEARCH 

Contractual  and  grant  research  program 
Purpose. — To  provide  support  for  manpow- 
er studies  in  the  broad  areas  of  manpower 
resources,  requirements,  development,  util- 
ization, mobility,  automation  and  techno- 
logical change,  in  order  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  the  development  of  informed  and 
responsive  manpower  policies  and  programs. 
Among  the  areas  of  concern  specifically 
related  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped are  persons  with  special  or  unique 
problems  of  employment  who  are  in  the 
labor  force  or  preparing  to  enter  or  return 
to  the  labor  force,  e.g.,  the  mentally  restored, 
the  mentally  retarded,  physleally  handi- 
capped. Juvenile  delinquents,  persons  with 
a  prison  record,  and  ethnic  groups  with  spe- 
cial employment  problems. 

Research  support  is  administered  through : 
(a)   A  contractual  research  program; 


(b)  A  grant  research  program  in  support 
of  dissertations  by  doctoral  candidates; 

(c)  A  grant  research  program  for  non- 
profit groups  to  support  research  projects 
or  research  related  activities  In  the  man- 
power field.  This  program  emphasizes  the 
exploration  of  new  fields  and  new  methods 
of  approach,  and  pilot  studies;  and 

(d)  An  institutional  grant  program  which 
is  supporting  seven  academic  Institutions  in 
the  development  of  long-range  research  pro- 
grams in  the  manpower  field.* 

Who  May  ilppZy.— (a)  Under  the  contrac- 
tual research  program,  academic  institu- 
tions. State  and  local  government  organiza- 
tions and  other  organizations  and  individu- 
als from  all  the  social  science  disciplines 
with  research  capabilities  In  the  manpower 
area;  (b)  Under  the  grant  research  program 
for  doctoral  dissertations,  grants  are  made 
to  universities  in  behalf  of  doctoral  candi- 
dates seeking  degrees  related  to  the  man- 
power field  (such  as  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  education,  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  generally) ;  and  (c)  Under  the  grant 
research  program  for  non-profit  groups, 
grants  are  made  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit academic  institutions  and  research 
organizations  and  individuals  associated 
with  such  institutions  or  organizations. 

Project  Deadlines. — None  for  contractual 
research.  For  grant  research  proposals,  Jan- 
uary 1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds. — ^None  for  con- 
tractual research.  For  grant  research,  the 
grantee  must  make  a  contribution  to  the 
project  of  more  than  a  token  amount. 

Program  Focus. — Experience  in  the  Job 
market,  the  broadening;  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties, Investigation  of  special  Job  development 
and  Job  placement  programs,  the  improve- 
ment of  institutional  resources  to  facilitate 
employment,  all  related  to  labor  force  groups 
with  special  and  unique  problems  of  employ- 
ment. 

For  Information  and  Guidelines,  contact. — 
Director,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evalua- 
tion and  Research,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20210. 

Authority. — ^The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  INFORMA- 
TION AND  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OP  1948 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
1030)  to  amend  further  section  1011  of 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  previous  or- 
der under  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  was  to  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Senate  briefly  following  the  close  of 
morning  business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  brief  quorum  call  for 
the  purpose  of  alerting  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  unfinished  business  has 
been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Punds  cturently  avaUable  do  not  permit 
support  of  any  additional  institutions  under 
this  program. 


PROVISION  FOR  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  OP  A  SITE  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SEA-LEVEL 
CANAL  CONNECTING  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
Mr.  COITON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  reported  to 
the  Senate  S.  1566,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964.  providing  for  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  was 
acted  upon  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the 
calendar. 

The  Commission  dealing  with  this 
study  asked  to  have  its  time  extended 
2>/2  years  and  to  have  authorization  for 
$6.5  million  in  addition  to  the  original 
appropriation  for  this  puiTxwe. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  consid- 
ered this  request.  Hearings  were  held  and 
very  ably  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
who  Is  not  now  present,  although  he 
knows  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject.  He 
is  at  the  moment  conducting  hearings 
and  may  Join  us  later. 

The  Commerce  Committee  in  execu- 
tive session  considered  this  measure  and, 
while  it  decided  to  extend  the  time  for 
this  Commission  2'/2  years,  It  unani- 
mously decided  to  authorize  only  $4.5 
million  Instead  of  the  $6.5  million  asked 
for  with  the  idea  that  if  that  should  be 
used  up  and  more  authorization  should 
be  necessary,  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
Commission  come  back  and  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  am 
taking  a  few  minutes  to  address  the 
Senate  is  that  I  believe  certain  observa- 
tions in  the  public  interest  should  be 
made  coincident  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  extending  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  authorizing  additional  funds. 
I  should  like,  in  capsule  form,  to  re- 
capitulate, and  to  remind  the  Senate 
and  the  country  of  the  history  of  the 


situation  as  regards  the  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  basic  agreement  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal  is  still  the  Hay  Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  November  3.  1903, 
which  granted  to  the  United  States,  "in 
perpetuity,"  the  "use,  occupation,  and 
control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land  under 
water  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection"  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  as  if  the  United 
States  were  the  "sovereign"  of  that  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty,  signed  March 
2,  1936,  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  July  25,  1939.  raised  the  U.S.  aimulty 
payments  to  Panama  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000  annually,  renouficed  the  1903 
treaty  provisions  that  made  Panama  a 
protectorate  of  the  United  States,  re- 
nounced the  UJ5.  right  to  maintain  pub- 
lic order  In  Panama  outside  the  Canal 
Zone,  renounced  the  U.S.  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  for  acquisition  of  property 
in  Colon  and  Panama  City  for  canal  pur- 
poses, and  renounced  the  U.S.  right  to 
build  defense  bases  in  Panama  outside 
the  10-mile  Canal  Zone. 

The  Eisenhower-Remon  Treaty  of  1955 
increased  annuity  i>ayments  from 
$430,000  to  $1.93  million  yearly,  and  gave 
Panama  land  and  other  prapeTties. 

In  1958  and  1959,  mobs  demcmstrated 
and  rioted  In  Panama  for  sovereignty 
over  the  canal,  pulled  down  American 
flags,  and  planted  Panamanian  flags.  Our 
State  Department  attempted  to  appease 
them  by  ordering  the  UJ3.  Embassy  per- 
sonnel In  Panama  to  curtail  the  flying 
of  the  American  flag  and  by  announdng 
that  Panama  does  have  "titular  sover- 
eignty" over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Despite  congressional  anger,  President 
Eisenhower,  in  September  1960,  ordered 
the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  in  key 
places  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  demonstrate 
Panama's  titular  sovereignty." 

On  June  15,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Chlarl  of  Panama  signed 
a  secret  agreement  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  treaty. 

On  October  29,  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy ordered  the  raising  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  at  the  American  Canal  Zwie 
administration  building. 

On  November  5.  1963,  the  City  CoimcU 
of  Panama  City  held  an  oCSclal  council 
meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  UJ3.  District 
Courthouse  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  December  1963,  the  American  Canal 
Zone  Governor  ordered  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  could  no  longer  be  flown  at 
the  District  Courthouse  or  American 
schools  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  January  7, 1964,  American  students 
raised  the  flag  at  the  Balboa  High  School. 
Mobs  of  Panamanians  started  rioting  in 
protest,  and  the  riots  spread  throughout 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  resulting 
in  25  dead,  some  300  injured,  and  Im- 
mense property  damage. 

Finally,  in  December  1964,  President 
Johnson,  with  election  safely  behind  him, 
announced  that  the  United  States  would 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  to  recognize  Pan- 
ama's sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Thus  began  negotiations  which  are  still 
going  on.  They  now  revolve  aroimd  what 
would  amount  to  three  new  treaties — one 
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for  continued  operation  of  the  existing 
lock  canal,  a  second  covering  UJS.  base 
rights  and  status  of  forces,  and  a  third 
for  tiie  construction  and  operation  of 
a  sea-level  canal.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally eonoeded  that  despite  a  history 
of  concessions  on  our  part  and  insults 
and  riots  on  theirs  they  wUl  result  in  a 
large  measure  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  Panama  and,  correspond- 
ingly, a  reduction,  to  the  very  minimum 
of  American  sovereignty. 

Though  areas  other  than  Panama  are 
under  study  as  possible  alternate  routes 
for  a  sea-level  canal,  formal  negotiations 
with  nations  other  than  Panama  for 
sea-level  canal  treaty  rights  have  not  yet 
been  undertaken — at  least,  tiiat  is  my 
understanding,  from  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  by 
members  of  the  commission. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  RscoEo  a  para^rraph  from  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce by  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Hill,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  This 
evidence  was  given  on  May  22.  1967.  The 
paragraph  is  entitled  "Treaty  Negotia- 
tions With  Panama."  Commissioner  Hill 
said: 

Qulte  apart  from  the  Canal  Commission  "a 
actlTitiea,  negotlatlona  are  being  conducted 
wltb  tb«  Republic  of  Panama  for  tliree  new 
treaties:  one  far  the  continued  operation 
of  tbe  exltrtlng  lock  canal,  a  second  covering 
a  base  rlgbts  and  status  of  forces,  and  a  tblrd 
for  tbe  construction  and  operation  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  In  Chairman  Anderson's  capacity 
as  Special  Bspreeentattve  ol  the  United 
States  for  United  States  and  Panama  Rela- 
tions and  for  canal  treaty  negotiations,  he 
has  been  able  to  keep  the  Canal  Commission 
infannfid  of  treaty  matters  afTectlng  the  sea- 
level  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  here  that 
Mr.  Hill  said  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
the  Canal  Ccmmission  Informed.  He 
does  does  not  Indicate  that  he  has  kept 
anyone  else  Informed,  including  the 
Senate,  tbe  press,  and  the  people. 

I  continue  to  read  from  this  evidence: 

Vonnal  negottatlona  with  nations  other 
tban  Paaania  for  sea-level  canal  treaty 
rights  have  not  yet  been  imdertaken.  Ulti- 
mately, these  treaties  will  have  a  bearing 
In  tbe  evaluation  of  the  alternate  canal 
routes  under  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  these  negotiations,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
already  Intimated,  have  been  conducted 
In  utmost  secrecy.  I  do  not  necessarily 
criticize  the  conduct  of  these  negotia- 
tions in  utmost  secrecy.  Our  relations 
with  our  hemispheric  neighbors  In  Latin 
America  are  extremely  Important.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  be 
the  last  person  to  rise  in  this  Chamber 
and  make  any  inflammatory  or  preju- 
dicial utterances  which  would  make  the 
task  of  maintaining  our  relations  with 
our  hemispheric  neighbors  more  difficult 
for  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  these 
relations  is  entrusted. 

However.  I  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
dicating to  the  Senate  some  of  the  leaks 
from  these  negotiations  which  may  or 
may  not  be  accurate.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding; tliey  may  not  be  ac- 
curate, all  of  them  at  least.  However, 
they  have  been  of  such  significance  as  to 
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be  published  in  the  press  and  usually 
where  there  is  smoke  there  is  some  fire. 

Press  reports  regarding  the  Pansmaa 
Canal  negotiations  indicate  the  follow- 
ing: These  negotiations  are  being  con- 
ducted under  one  of  the  "tightest  se- 
curity lids  in  history."  The  words  "tight- 
est security  lids  in  history,"  is  a  quota- 
tion from  an  article : 

Leaks  further  Indicate  that  tbe  flag  of 
Panama  wlU  probably  fly  throughout  the 
zone.  Some  type  of  Joint  administration  ar- 
rangement between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  may  well  be  worked  out,  but  there 
will  be  no  United  States  governor,  as  has 
been,  and  is  now  the  case.  And  United  States 
bases  will  continue  In  Panama,  but  they  wUl 
fly  the  Panamanian  flag  and  be  under  the 
nominal  command  of  a  Panamanian. 

This  suggests  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama  desires  American  troops  to  con- 
tinue to  be  present  in  the  zone  for  protec- 
tive purposes,  but  seems  to  be  Insisting 
that  these  troops  be  under  the  command 
of  Panamanian  officers. 

Another  press  report,  which  purports 
to  come  from  persons  engaged  In  these 
negotiations,  indicate  that  there  is  con- 
cern that  if  agreement  is  not  reached 
soon  a  new  "explosion"  will  occur  such 
as  that  in  1964.  It  is  slated  that  "Com- 
munists and  other  extremists  have  re- 
cently achieved  disturbing  new  influence 
among  Panamanian  youth." 

This  certainly  doesn't  bode  well  for  the 
present  Panama  canal's  future,  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  negotiations,  and 
it  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of 
any  other  canal  we  might  construct  in 
Panama. 

Mr.  President,  the  attention  of  the 
world  has  been  directed  most  forcibly  in 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks  to  another  canal,  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  to  the  necessity  for  it  to 
be  open  to  all  nations  of  the  world  as  a 
common  waterway.  The  same  Is  true,  I 
submit,  with  respect  to  any  canal  which 
connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
For  approximately  60  years,  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  open  except  to  antag- 
onists in  declared  war.  Furthermore,  un- 
like the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal 
constitutes  the  only  waterway  whereby 
our  ships,  our  naval  and  our  supply  ships, 
and  all  other  kind  of  water  traffic,  can  go 
from  our  east  coast  to  our  west  coast 
for  the  proper  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  add  that  that 
security  and  defense  k  not  limited  to  the 
United  States.  That  means  of  defense  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  at  least, 
just  as  precious  and  just  as  needful  to 
Colombia  or  Venezuela  or  Peru,  or  to  any 
and  all  or  our  hemispheric  neighbors  and 
friends,  as  it  is  necessary  and  needful  to 
the  United  States.  To  be  even  tempo- 
rarily deprived  of  that  use,  of  that  vital 
defense  link,  could  be  a  catastrophe  to 
them  just  as  it  would  be  a  catastrophe 
to  us,  and  probably  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
make  several  visits  to  the  Panama  Canal 
2k)ne.  I  have  followed  events  in  that  area. 
I  know  of  some  distuiijing  incidents  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  months.  I  know 
these  incidents  from  fiirsthand  knowledge 
that  I  will  not  repeat  on  the  fioor  of  the 


Senate,  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  guilty  of  making  any  kind 
of  utterance  that  could  be  Inflammatory 
or  prejudicial  to  our  relations  with  our 
hemispheric  neighbors.  However,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  and  other  evidence, 
from  the  evidence  given  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  by 
the  Commission  making  this  study,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  obvious  that  it  is  going 
to  be  highly  essential  to  have  another 
canal,  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  at  some 
point,  whether  in  Panama  or  in  one  of 
her  neighboring  countries. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  be  a  costly 
project.  It  is  whispered  that  there  has 
been  some  delay  because  of  the  hope  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
come  Into  the  picture  and  present  nuclear 
blasting  could  be  resorted  to  in  digging 
the  canal.  I  am  sure  the  Commission  is 
studying  that.  It  may  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  have  asked  the.  Senate  about 
extending  their  time  and  appropriation. 
But,  in  any  event,  it  will  be  a  costly 
canal.  It  should  be  open  to  all  nations. 
It  may  well  be  that  as  time  goes  on, 
other  nations  can  participate  in  its  con- 
trol and  protection.  But  It  will  be  years 
before  a  new  canal  is  built  and  with  the 
uncertain  and  delicate  situation  of  world 
affairs  at  present,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wants  to  register  in  no  un- 
certain terms  his  feeling  that  we  should 
go  very  slowly,  indeed,  in  relinquishing 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  existing  Canal, 
which  we  paid  for,  and  which,  to  main- 
tain, we  have  be«i  making,  as  I  have 
indicated  by  the  history  of  the  treaties, 
constantly  increasing  payments  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  We  should  go  very 
slowly  in  surrendering  our  Jurisdiction 
over  a  lifeline  which  is  absolutely  vital 
and  indispensable  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  every  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  certainly  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Observing  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
over  the  possibility  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's being  thrown  into  a  state  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  event  operation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Panamp  Canal  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  Panama  by  the  United 
States,  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind 
that  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  world  might  find  themselves  in  the 
identical  position  of  the  Israelis  when 
Nasser  declared  that  the  Suez  Canal 
would  be  closed  to  all  Israel  ships? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  certainly  might  find 
itself  in  that  condition.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  be  very  careful,  guarded,  and  re- 
strained in  my  statement  this  morning. 
Thus,  in  fairness,  let  me  say  that  we  do 
not  know  that  there  is  under  consider- 
ation anything  more  than  some  Joint 
control  of  the  canal  with  Panama,  under 
which  our  security  would  still  be  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  know  how  far  these  ne- 
gotiations are  going.  As  I  have  said,  they 
are  secret.  But  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  al- 
ways most  alert  in  these  matters,  and 


has  been  most  alert  during  considera- 
tion in  committee,  that  he  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hami>- 
shire,  100  percent  right.  There  is  at  least 
a  possibility  we  might  find  ourselves,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  and  perhaps 
longer,  deprived  of  our  lifeline  if  we  are 
not  most  cautious,  in  surrendering  Amer- 
ican sovereignty  over  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  what  he 
has  just  said.  The  question  of  using  in- 
ternational waterways  will  become  more 
acute  as  time  goes  on.  like  the  acuteness 
of  the  problem  that  arose  when  Nasser 
barred  Israel  ships  from  using  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  and  also 
barred  Israel  ships  from  using  the  Suez 
Canal.  That  is  indicative  of  what  can 
happen. 

Now.  we  own  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  open  to  ships  of  all  the 
world.  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  closed 
to  any  ships.  In  my  judgment,  the  ob- 
jective of  our  Government  should  be  to 
insure  permanent  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  not  to  hinder  its  being  used 
permanently  by  surrender  of  any  kind  of 
control  that  would  place  the  operation 
and  management  of  either  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal  In  any  indi- 
vidual nation  which  did  not  guarantee 
free  passage  to  innocent  ships. 

Sharing  in  the  conpem  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  what  would  be  our 
plight  in  the  event  tbe  Panama  Canal 
came  into  other  hands  and  we  were 
barred  from  using  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  be  unthink- 
able that  we  would  permit  it  to  happen. 
That  is  one  reason  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  been  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  of  these 
matters  coincidental  with  the  passage  of 
the  measure  to  extend  the  time  of  the 
commission  and  authorize  more  money. 

The  only  reason  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  referred  several  times  to 
the  tight  secrecy  of  negotiations  going 
on  Is  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  fearful  that,  some  time,  perhaps 
not  In  the  too  distant  future,  the  Senate 
may  suddenly  be  confronted  with  a 
treaty,  to  accept  or  reject,  without  hav- 
ing sufficient  foreknowledge.  Of  course, 
these  negotiations  have  to  be  conducted 
in  secrecy.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire does  not  for  an  instant  question 
that.  We  cannot  have  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations about  the  Panama  Canal,  or  on 
any  other  subject,  emblazoned  on  the 
walls,  or  shouted  from  the  housetops. 

Perhaps  the  great  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  may  have 
more  knowledge  and  Is  being  kept  up  to 
date  on  these  negotiations  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  Senate.  The  bill,  however,  was 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  and  called 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  feel  that  I  am  Justified  in 
expressing  the  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
be,  at  any  time,  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  proposed  treaty  which  would  finally 
surrender,  or  nearly  surrender,  the 
sovereignty  and  control  of  this  country 
over  the  Panama  Canal.  That  canal  is 
the  only  canal  at  present  in  existence, 
and  the  only  canal  that  can  be  in  exist- 
ence for  the  rather  lengthy  period  It 
will  take  to  study  and  construct  a  sea- 
level  canal. 


And  while  it  is  not  as  urgent,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  expresses  the 
hope  that  if  we  are  going  to  finance — as 
we  certainly  will — the  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal,  we  see  to  It  that  this 
country  retains  sufficient  control  over 
that  canal  to  prevent  catastrophe  oc- 
curring because  of  the  shutting  off  of 
our  lifeline  and  a  highway  of  commerce 
for  all  nations. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  word  in  gen- 
eral, and  it  is  Just  as  appropriate  to  the 
subject  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  been  discussing  as  to  many  other 
subjects  which  come  before  us.  To  resort 
to  a  somewhat  slang  expression,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  getting 
fed  up  to  the  eyebrows  with  the  failure 
of  our  Government  and  its  representa- 
tives to  adequately  and  firmly  assert  our 
Interests  in  dealing  with  the  nations  of 
the  world.  He  is  sick  and  tired  of  the 
almost  apologetic  attitude  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  taking  day 
alter  day,  week  after  we<?k,  month  after 
month,  when  all  kinds  of  charges  and 
accusations  are  made  against  our  coun- 
try. I  am  not  referring  only  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  are  being  labeled  every- 
where as  seeking  to  dominate  the  world, 
as  having  imperialistic  ambitions. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  and  I  know, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows,  and 
every  government  in  this  world.  Commu- 
nist, neutral,  and  friendly  know,  that 
this  Nation  has  absolutely  no  territorial 
ambitions  to  establish  its  c(Hitrol  over 
1  square  mile  of  territory  anywhere. 
We  know,  and  they  know,  regardless  of 
their  inflammatory  propaganda,  that  we 
have  poured  out  blood  and  treasure,  and 
are  doing  it  this  very  hour,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  to  improve  the  lot  of  other  people. 
There  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  course.  But  there  cannot 
be  disagreement  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  anywhere  in  this  coimtry,  as  to 
the  real  purpose  of  our  pouring  out  blood 
and  treasin^. 

I  read  these  charges.  I  hear  them 
shouted.  I  hear  them  uttered  by  people 
in  our  own  country,  on  the  streets  and 
on  the  picket  lines.  We  go  on  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  being 
charged  with  all  these  things.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  exercising  all  the  pow- 
ers we  could  exercise  to  meet  propa- 
ganda with  propaganda,  and  to  meet 
false  charges  with  the  truth.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  machinery  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  Amer- 
ica and  its  alms  is  working  as  effectively 
as  it  should. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  want  to  see  this  coimtry  retreat 
into  isolationism,  but  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  does  want  to  see  this 
country  assert  its  rights,  and  not  by  its 
silence  continue  to  permit  misinterpre- 
tation of  its  aims. 

It  is  time  for  an  "agonizing  new  ap- 
praisal" of  our  aid  programs.  The  recent 
attitude  of  the  Arab  countries  reempha- 
sizes  the  need.  No  longer  should  every 
country  in  the  world,  friend,  foe,  or  neu- 
tral assume  that  American  dollars  are 
theirs  as  a  matter  of  right. 

When  It  comes  to  the  problem  of  an 
interoceanic  canal,  present  or  future,  we 


are  dealing  with  a  problem  that  goes 
deep  down  into  Jhe  roots  of  our  own  na- 
tional safety.  Every  dollar  we  spend,  and 
every  firm  stand  we  take  to  mftintj^in 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
any  other  canal,  is  not  only  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  American 
people;  it  is  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  people  of  every  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  hopes  that,  as  the  Commis- 
sion proceeds  to  spend  this  additional 
money  which  the  Senate  has  authorized, 
and  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  will  imdoubtedly 
furnish,  and  as  it  continues  to  explore 
and  negotiate  as  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  a  future  sea-level  caiial.  It  will  not 
come  back  to  us  with  a  treaty  or  a  pro- 
posal that  will  hinder  in  any  way  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cell  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  VS.  INFORMA- 
TION AND  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1030)  to  amend  further 
section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

TTNAKCMOITS-CONSXNT  AGUXICENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  other  side,  and  with  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  T^iiiBiftna 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  I  hope  with  tiie 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clakk] — that  there  be  a  vote  on  the 
pending  bUl  at  3:30  pjn.;  that  the  10 
minutes  preceding  that  time  be  divided 
equally  between  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clakk]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  ask  that  rule  xn 
be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  bears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  dttk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ejsk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorom  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thia  biU 
does  two  things:  it  revises  the  method  of 
financing  the  informational  media  guar- 
anty program,  and  It  clarifies  the  law  re- 
specting domestic  availability  of  n.S.  In- , 
formation  Agency  materials. 

The  informational  media  guarantee 
program  was  started  In  1948  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  in- 
convertible currencies  would  otherwise 
pose  to  the  export  of  American  books, 
magazines,  and  other  informational  ma- 
terials. The  program  is  simple  in  concept 
and  execution:  an  approved  American 
publisher  sells  his  books  abroad  for  for- 
eign currency  which  he  converts  Into 
dollars  through  USIA.  The  foreign  cur- 
rency which  USIA  thus  acqiiires  is  sold 
by  the  Treasury  to  UJ3.  Government 
agencies  which  need  it  for  their  local  ex- 
penses in  the  country  concerned,  and 
USIA  is  reimbursed.  Although  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  program  has  been 
in  effect  in  21  countries,  it  currently 
operates  in  only  seven — Afghanistan, 
Guinea.  Korea,  Poland,  Turkey,  Viet- 
nam, and  Yugoslavia — at  a  level  of  about 
$4  million  a  year. 

Hitherto,  the  program  has  been  fi- 
nanced through  Treasury  borrowings  by 
USIA.  The  pending  bill  will  replace  this 
with  a  $10  million  revolving  fimd  to  be 
replenished  as  necessary  from  time  to 
time  through  am>roprlations.  Because 
the  IMO  fund  has  sufficient  capital  from 
its  borrowings  for  its  current  operations, 
no  new  appropriations  will  be  necessary 
until  at  least  1969. 

losses  under  the  program  have  been 
small  over  almost  20  years,  arising 
mainly  from  loss  in  value  of  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings. 

These  relatively  minor  losses  have  been 
more^  than  offset  by  the  worth  of  the 
program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
broader  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  countries  where  it  operates,  the 
program  makes  it  possible  for  the  gen- 
eral puUlc  to  buy  American  publications 
on  the  open  market  through  established 
commercial  channels  of  trade.  Most  of 
the  materials  which  are  exported  imder 
the  program — ^in  recent  years  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  total — are  textbooks 
and  technical  and  scientific  works.  It 
aeaxia  obvious  that  if,  for  example,  a 
Polish  professor  wants  a  textbook  for  a 
class  on  dty  planning,  it  is  In  our  inter- 
ests that  American  textbooks  on  this 
subject  be  included  in  the  field  from 
which  he  can  make  his  choice.  With 
IMO,  this  is  possible.  Without  IMO,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  and  I  think  w^pan 
take  It  for  granted  that  the  field  would 
probably  be  preempted  by  Soviet  text- 
books. This  would  certainly  not  be  of  any 
advantage  to  us  in  the  seven  countries 
where  the  program  is  presently  operat- 
ing, in  many  of  which  there  is  a  rivalry 
going  on  with  respect  to  the  Infiuence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  in  c\il- 
tural  and  Intellectual  as  well  as  economic 
and  political  matters.  I  refer  specifically 
to  Afghanistan,  Guinea,  Korea,  Poland, 
Turkey,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 

IMO  Is  not,  as  its  critics  have  some- 
times charged,  simply  a  subsidy  for  rich 
publishers  of  popular  magazines.  True, 


some  of  these  publishers  sell  a  few  more 
copies  tmder  IMO  than  they  would  sell 
without  it,  but  these  Increased  sales  are 
minimal. 

Nor  is  IMO  a  manifestation  of  cultiu-al 
imperialism  on  the  pert  of  the  United 
States.  IMO  does  not  force  anything  on 
anybody;  it  simply  widens  the  range  of 
free  choice  in  the  marketplace.  If  the 
book  does  not  sell,  it  is  the  publisher  who 
has  lost  money.  If  the  book  does  sell, 
IMG  converts  the  foreign  currency  which 
the  publisher  receives.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  element  of  subsidy  in  this 
arrangement,  but  It  1b  slight  and  Indi- 
rect. Further,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  for  this  service,  the  publisher  pays 
a  fee  of  1.5  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
guarantee  contract — and  if  he  sells  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  his  contract,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  then  his  fee  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  Is  correspondingly 
higher. 

The  administration  has  requested  the 
changes  which  this  bill  makes  In  the 
IMG  program  in  each  of  the  last  three 
Congresses. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ad- 
ministration bill.  Support  for  the  bill  was 
given  in  testimony  by  Mr.  Richard 
Schmidt,  general  counsel  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Ttie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  earlier  years,  has 
been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  con- 
sider the  legislation,  and  has  done  so 
only  quite  recently,  but  on  the  basis  of 
this  consideration,  it  believes  that  the 
changes  proposed  will  put  the  program 
on  a  more  businesslike  basis;  that  they 
will  remove  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  program  has  been  criticized 
in  the  past ;  and  that  will  facilitate  con- 
gressional oversight  and  control.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  has  used  this 
bill  as  an  occasion  to  review  the  IMG 
program  in  general  and  has  concluded 
that  the  program  is  a  useful  Instnunent 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  second  aspect  at  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  deals  with  the  problem  of  the 
availability  of  USIA  materials  in  the 
United  States.  As  painted  out  in  the 
committee  report,  thia  problem  is  "how 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  interested 
American  citizen  to  know  what  USIA  is 
doing  abroad  while  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  USIA  from  engaging  in  prop- 
aganda activities  in  the  United  States." 

Committee  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion was  precipitated  by  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  which  recommended  that 
Congress  authorize  USIA  materials  to  be 
made  available  in  the  United  States.  The 
existing  law  does  not  explicitly  prohibit 
such  domestic  availability;  but  the  im- 
plication of  the  law,  especially  when  cou- 
pled with  the  legislative  history, 
strongly  points  to  such  a  prohibition, 
and  USIA  has  in  fact  followed  such  a 
policy.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  plain: 
There  is  a  deep  and  well-justlfled  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  creating  an  offi- 
cial domestic  propaganda  machine  of 
the  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  cogent 
argument  can  be  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  ri^t  to  know  what 
sort  of  propaganda  their  Government 
is  distributing  abroad. 
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The  present  law  attempts  to  meet  this 
dilemma  by  providing  that  USIA  press 
releases  and  radio  scripts  shall  be  open 
to  examination  by  Journalists  and  "on 
request,  shall  be  available  to  Members 
of  Congress." 

The  committee  bill  changes  the  pres- 
ent law  in  three  respects: 

First,  it  expressly  prohibits  the  dissem- 
ination of  any  USIA  material  within  the 
United  States,  thereby  making  explicit 
what  has  hitherto  been  implicit. 

Second,  it  adds  a  proviso  requiring 
USIA  to  maintain  a  complete  file  of  aQ 
the  material  which  it  disseminates 
abroad  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  where  the  present  law  is 
confined  to  press  releases  and  radio 
scripts,  the  committee  amendment  cov- 
ers the  whole  range  of  USIA  output. 

Third,  where  the  present  law  limits  ac- 
cess to  journalists  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  file  "shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection."  Thus,  any  interested  citizen 
can  inform  himself  of  what  USIA  is  say- 
ing abroad,  without  having  to  rely  on  the 
press  or  the  Congress,  but  USIA  will  not 
be  able  to  distribute  Its  material  at  ran- 
dom throughout  the  country. 

The  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  working  out  the  language  which 
it  proposes.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise of  a  variety  of  points  of  view  and  a 
workable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  does  contain  several 
committee  amendments.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  important  ones.  There  are 
other  amendments  which  are  purely 
technical. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  are 
any  amendments  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  motion  includes  the 
usual  understanding  that  after  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to,  the 
bill  will  be  considered  as  original  text 
and  will  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  so  few  Senators  are  present. 
I  am  sure  that  if  Senators  listened  to  the 
argimients  for  and  against  the  pending 
bill,  they  would  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure. 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  a  program 
that  was  started  back  in  1948.  It  started 
under  the  original  ECA  bill.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  in  effect,  and  particularly 
in  1956  when  it  took  its  present  form, 
there  was  a  provision  that  a  certain 
amount.  I  believe  $28  million,  could  be 
loaned  by  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  program. 

That  $28  million  was  supposed  to  be 
a  revolving  fund.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  it  never  revolved.  The  funds 
were  spent  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  an  effort  to  reactivate  a  pro- 
gram that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations ordered  to  be  phased  out  some 
3  or  4  years  ago.  No  appropriations  have 
been  made  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  program,  however,  was  adminis- 
tered not  from  appropriated  funds,  but 
from  the  balance  remaining  from  the 
$28  million  borrowed  from  the  Treasury. 


The  pending  bill  would  create  an  even 
larger  program  than  existed  before. 
Heretofore,  if  a  contract  were  entered 
into,  there  would  have  to  be  $lln  reserve 
for  every  dollar  guaranteed  in  contracts. 
However,  the  pending  bill  would  make  it 
possible  to  have  only  50  percent  in  reserve 
instead  of  the  full  100  percent. 

This  means  that  if  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  pending  measure,  a  revolving 
fund  amoimting  to  $10  million  would 
be  created  which  would  permit  the  guar- 
antee of  contracts  aggregating  $20  mil- 
lion at  any  one  time. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  initial  pro- 
gram in  1956.  $28  million  was  author- 
ized to  be  loaned  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  this  agency  that  was,  in  my 
judgment,  subsidizing  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines, books,  and  motion  picture  equip- 
ment around  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  that  law  which 
authorizes  the  loan  of  $28  million,  the 
agency  was  limited  in  its  position  to 
retain  soft  currency  in  contracts  not  to 
exceed  $28  million  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  now  say:  "We 
want  orUy  $10  million,  but,  though  we 
have  only  $10  million,  we  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  Into  contracts  aggregating  $20 
million  because  the  reserve  requirement 
under  the  pending  bill  covering  outstand- 
ing contracts  would  be  50  percent,  while 
the  original  program  required  100  per- 
cent reserves." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARBL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  just  said,  would  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  if  the  pending  bill 
is  passed,  the  total  available  would  be  $20 
million  as  opposed  to  $28  million  in  ear- 
lier years,  and  further  that  in  earUer 
years  the  program  was  going  on  in  21 
countries  while  it  is  now  going  on  in  only 
seven  countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  tell 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania,  that  If  the  program  is  started 
again,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  more  than 
21  coimtrles.  Every  underdeveloped  coun- 
try that  desires  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  equipment,  will  come  in  and  take 
advantage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  existing  conditions  are  far  different 
than  conditions  were  in  1948  or  1956. 

We  now  have  nine  countries  which  are 
participating  in  the  IMO  programs. 

We  also  have  the  regular  USIA  pro- 
gram, in  these  same  countries  which  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  totaled  more  than  $10 
million.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example  the 
regular  USIA  program  amounts  to  $156,- 
781.  In  Guinea,  It  amounts  to  $98,136.  In 
Korea,  it  will  total  $787,000. 

Air.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  this: 
There  may  have  been  a  good  reason  for 
this  program  in  1948  and  in  1956,  but  as 
I  said  earlier,  we  now  have  USIA  pro- 


grams in  effect  in  practically  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  except  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Another  point  is  this:  When  this  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted,  our  country  did 
not  have  soft  currencies  to  amount  to 
anything;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  use  whatever  soft  currencies  we  ob- 
tained through  this  program.  However, 
today,  in  every  country  in  which  we  are 
now  operating,  we  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars soft  currency  eqiiivalent;  so  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  to  dispose  of  the  funds  generated 
by  this  program  to  the  various  agencies 
for  dollars. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  record.  The  Senator  did  say  nine 
countries.  It  is  really  only  seven. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  listed  Afghan- 
istan. Guinea,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Poland. 
Turkey,  Czechoslovakia,  Vietnam,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Pakistan  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia do  not  have  programs  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  must  have  been 
cut  out  in  the  last  few  months  because 
they  were  involved  in  the  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  the  USIA  has  the  power  to  prevent 
the  program  from  being  operated  in  any 
one  of  these  countries?  In  point  of  fact, 
It  has  been  decreased  from  21  to  seven 
countries.  Is  this  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  reason  is  that  funds  were  not 
provided  by  the  Congress.  That  was  the 
reason  why  it  was  gradually  cut  down. 
Since  1961,  Senator  McClellan  and  I 
have  been  working  on  this  matter  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
amounts  requested  have  been  cut  or  en- 
tirely eliminated  every  year  since  1961, 
with  complete  agreement  by  the  House. 
Three  years  ago  was  the  last  year  In 
which  funds  were  appropriated. 

Mr.  Marks  appeared  before  us  last  year 
and  said  that  this  would  be  the  last 
year— that  is,  fiscal  1967  would  be  the  last 
year — unless  Congress  gave  him  author- 
ity to  go  ahead. 

As  I  said  earlier,  when  this  program 
was  originally  enacted,  a  revolving  fund 
was  created,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
been  created.  But  the  record  shows  that 
practically  all  the  money  that  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury  has  been  dis- 
sipated, except  approximately  $4  or  $5 
million.  In  addition.  Congress  appro- 
priated about  $13,500,000  since  1956. 
Thus  the  program  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  approximately  $38  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  this:  If  this 
new  program  Is  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  It  will  be  much  more  Uberal  than 
the  old  one.  because  the  {lending  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  $10  million 
revolving  fund  that  is  supposed  to  remain 
Intact.  Any  impairments  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  restored  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress.  And.  Mr.  President,  the 
fund  will  be  Impaired  because  It  will  be 
operating  In  countries  where  we  already 
own  excess  foreign  currencies. 


This  program  wUl  grow  like  Topsy.  As 
I  said  earlier,  these  programs  do  not 
seem  to  ever  die.  This  program  was 
started  in  1948.  and  was  given  new  life 
in  1956  and  now,  almost  20  years  later, 
we  are  asking  that  a  new  program  be 
enacted  to  replace  a  program  that  has 
been  ordered  to  be  phased  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  program  will  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  to  obtain  appro- 
priations to  make  up  the  $10  million 
fund.  However,  tmder  the  bill,  whatever 
is  now  left  in  the  old  fund,  which  I  be- 
lieve amounts  to  about  $4  or  $5  mlUlon, 
will  go  toward  making  up  this  $10  milUon 
revolving  fund. 

While  the  losses  sustained  by  this  pro- 
gram in  the  past  have  been  substantial, 
the  losses  suffered  in  the  future,  if  the 
pending  measure  is  adopted,  will  be 
much  greater.  When  the  old  IMG  pro- 
gram came  into  being,  our  Nation  did 
not  own  the  huge  amounts  of  soft  cur- 
rencies it  presently  holds. 

As  I  said  earlier,  why  should  we  pro- 
ceed to  revitalize  a  program  that  has 
really  outlived  Its  usefulness  when  we 
have  in  the  meantime  created  a  very 
viable  information  service  which  is  in 
operation  in  practically  every  coimtry 
in  the  world. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  our  rep- 
resentatives In  countries  where  the  In- 
formation Service  is  in  operation,  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  have 
visited  these  places.  All  over  the  world, 
we  have  libraries  containing  the  techni- 
cal books  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  referred  to,  which  are  there 
for  the  use  of  the  people  at  those  places, 
if  they  wish  to  use  them. 

Because  of  the  condition  of  our  Treas- 
lUT,  we  can  well  do  without  this  pro- 
gram. We  need  the  money  for  other  pro- 
grams. I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  rein- 
state this  program,  instead  of  seven 
countries  being  involved,  within  the  next 
4  or  5  years  more  countries  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  than  have 
done  so  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

The  Senator  commented  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan] 
and  he  had  conducted  a  fight  against 
this  program  for  several  years.  That  was 
done  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  reason  why  the  niun- 
ber  of  countries  was  reduced  to  seven. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  bill  presently  under 
consideration  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  3. 

It  is  the  view  of  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  matter 
of  policy  Involved  as  to  wheUier  this 
program  should  go  forward  or  not  is  a 
matter  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  determine  and  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriationa.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations  that  If,  when  the  bill  Is  passed, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  then 
wants  to  get  Into  the  desirability  for  the 
appropriation,  that  would  be  all  right.  Of 
course,  the  Senator,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  has  a  right  to  make  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
the  matter.  However,  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
approved  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriations  to  await  disposi- 
tion of  the  bUl. 
I  wish  to  say  for  the  record— it  is  a 


U.S. 


minor  matter  but  the  record  should  be 
accurate — the  Senator  suggested  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  program  was  around 
$38  million.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  n.S.  Information  Agency,  entitled 
"Informational  Media  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram— Smnmary  of  Impairment,  Esti- 
mated Cost,  and  Analysis  of  Costs — June 
30,  1966,"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
chart  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram as  $28,148,483. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Information   Agency 


Informational  media  guarantee  program— Summary  of  impairment,  estimated  cost,  and 

aruilysit  of  cost,  June  SO,  1966 


IMPAIRMENT 


Detailed  (leinenb  of  impiirinent,  Public  Liw  85-477: 

LoisaenMln... 

Cumncws  deelartd  unavailabl*  or  in  •xcwsOninUrrad  to  TrMwry  Department)! 


Inter**!  expense  en  Treeiury  notes. 


Less: 


Cash  fees  received 

Interest  received  on  lorsi|n  currency  deposits. 


Jll.993,776 
18,909,112 


$30,902,888 
6.071.153 

36, 974, 041 


$1,441,181 
385,504 


-1.826,685 


35,147,356 


Total  impairment I 

Lass:  I 

Market  value  of  forei(n  currencies  transferred  to  Tratiury ; i  7,028,211 

Cort  to  MS.  Government  (considering  marfcet  value  of  currencies  turned  over  to  Treaslry 

Department) ;•  na  iic 

Add  •nnaiizMlloises  on  lo««i|n  currency  liehli>yA(e'n^': ' 

niickased  currencies 123  910 

Unparchased  currencies '__\\ *"  5' 438 

'■ 29,338 

Total  cost  of  IMG  program ^ 28, 148  483 

,  .    ,^         .     .       ,                                                 FINANCING  ^^""^"^ 

Actual  berrawmi  ifoffl  Treasury 22  OSfi  Ui 

Add  bemennf  from  Treasury  required  to  liquidato:                         ■ .■«.••" 

AecMiita  payable  to  contractors ]..        $147, 7«  147.7a 

U.*v."l2?if''2SSS':"'""""^"*™'' '■■-    ».  203, 889 


Cask. 


-^- 


Market  value  purchased  foreign  currency X.'  126* 041 

Mailiet  value  unpurchased  foreign  currency '"  142*320 

Market  value  excess  foreign  currency  (previously  transferred  to  treasury).'.'.'"""!"""!       7, 028)211  -7,613.901 

Add  total  appropriatians  to  date ^ 12!  19?;  IS 

Total  finandng 26  781  668 

Add  interest  expanse  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1966  (no  funds'  provided).'.".'!!         ! ! ! " !  1 !  366!  815 


28.148,433 

,  .     , .  ...       ...  ANALYSIS  Of  TOTAL  COST  I 

Actual  losses  on  sales  to  June  30, 1966 1  11  *»i  77r 

Unrealized  h>ss  on  currency  held  in  inventory:  ■*■ ","j./'b 

Puichased: 

(^ 

Market  value!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


I 


$149,tSl 
-126.041 


$23,910 


5,428 


29,338 


Unpurchased: 

Cost---    ; 147.748 

Market  value —142,120 

Losses,  actual  and  unrealized,  on  excess  currency: 

£?»•--■; - 18,909.112 

Market  value 1  — 7  028  fll 

— '■ '■ 11.880,901 

Total  kisses  on  foreign  currency,  actual  and  unraelized .  23.904  015 

Interest  on  borrowed  money !!!!!.!!!!!!! 6  071153 

L^.  Totaltesse* and  expenses 29.975,168 

Income  from  fees. ,  jj  441  jgj 

Interest  on  bank  deposits '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'. '""         ' 385  504 

""     '■ -1,826,685 

^•'»''»** 28.148.483 

<  Those  foreign  currencies  sold  by  Treasury  after  they  were  received  as  excess  currencies  are  valued  at  the  actual  sale  rate  lor  this 
compulation:  the  remaining  units  held  by  Traesury  June  30,  1966.  are  valued  at  market  rates  o)  June  30,  1966. 


■hSx.  EXJLENDER.  I  do  not  know  where 
those  figures  come  from. 

Mr.  CLARK.  UJS.  Information  Agen^. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  figures  I  ob- 
tained from  the  Rxcord  show  that  siiKse 
the  inception  of  IMQ  the  cost  to  the 


American  taxpayer  has  been  $37,073,- 
013.69.  Of  this  amount  $13,101,680  came 
from  direct  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress, which,  of  course,  was  spent.  Then, 
$22,056,140.67  was  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  accrued  interest  on 


that  amount  aggregated  $1,825,193.02 
which  means  an  aggregates  total  cost  of 
$37,073,013.69. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  stated  that  Mr.  Marks 
was  for  this  proposal  and  that  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  However, 
he  never  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. He  was  not  a  witness.  The  only  wit- 
ness there  was  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  Is  the 
General  Counsel  for  the  agency.  The 
other  witnesses  were  publishers.  Their 
names  are  listed  In  the  committee's 
hearings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  Marks  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  KT.TiENDER.  He  did  not  appear. 
I  do  not  wish  to  quote  Mr.  Marks.  But 
as  I  understand  the  matter,  Mr.  Marks 
has  no  Interest  at  all  in  this  matter  and 
it  is  being  pushed  by  someone  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  were  Richard  M. 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  General  Coimsel  of  USIA, 
Thomas  R.  Buckman  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  C.  Robert  Devlne 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, Pasqual  A.  DonVito  of  the  Print- 
ing Industries  of  America,  and  W.  Brad- 
ford Wiley  of  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Coimcil  and  the  American  Text- 
book Publishers  Institute.  In  addition, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  ap- 
peared and  testified  against  the  bill.  Dr. 
Prank  Stanton,  chairman  of  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Information,  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  question 
of  domestic  availability  of  USIA  ma- 
terials. Those  were  the  only  witnesses 
who  testified.  I  am  sorry  there  were  very 
few  witnesses  there  when  I  testified.  I 
am  not  trying  to  cast  any  aspersions  on 
any  Senator  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee but  I  do  want  to  say  that  to  re- 
instate this  program  will  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. As  I  said  in  my  most  recent  report 
on  South  America  and  Central  America 
USIA  has  done  a  good  Job.  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  many  scientific  books  and 
all  sorts  of  literature  in  many  of  its  li- 
braries. We  have  even  subscribed  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Life  magazine,  and 
Time  magazine.  They  are  all  available 
to  the  people  within  these  countries. 
This  is  purely  and  simply  a  subsidy  that 
we  will  provide  for  the  publishing  indus- 
try. That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  Just  stated  that  this  is  a  subsidy 
that  has  been  provided  for  the  magazine 
and  book  publishing  companies.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  only  outside  witnesses, 
except  the  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  who  testi- 
fied in  behalf  of  the  bill,  were  those  who 
were  financially  Interested  and  were  to 
make  the  profit  by  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  said  that  by  im- 
plication. That  Is  all  It  Is.  They  are  the 
only  ones  interested  in  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  so  insistent  in  recom- 
mending this  bill.  I  know  that  the  In- 
formation Service  is  not  very  much  In- 


terested in  it.  I  can  testify  to  that  from 
my  conversations  with  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
Marks  stated  to  me  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  this  would  be  the  last  year  that  this 
program  would  be  in  operation  unless,  of 
course,  the  Congress  breathed  new  life 
into  the  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  a  letter  dated  January  27,  1967,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Marks  to  the  Vice  President 
In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
copy  of  that  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AOENCT, 

Washington,  January  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  an 
explanation  thereof.  The  draft  bill  and  ex- 
planation have  also  been  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  would  revise  the 
ba£lc  authority  of  the  Informational  Media 
Guaranty  Program  (IMG),  is  identical  to  S, 
2256  which  was  submitted  by  the  Agency  to 
the  last  Congress.  No  action  had  been  taken 
on  that  bill  when  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die.  Proposals  to  revise  IMO 
were  also  submitted  to  the  88th  Congress 
(S.  2589)  but  were  not  acted  upon. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  consider  pro- 
posed amendments  to  IMG  in  the  last  two 
Congresses  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
year  the  Committee  instructed  In  its  report 
on  H.R.  18119,  which  Included  the  Agency's 
appropriation  for  FY  1967,  that  the  IMO 
program  be  phased  out.  In  view  of  this  In- 
struction, the  IMO  program  will  be  phased 
out  unless  early  and  favorable  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  on  legislation  such  as 
that  transmitted  herewith. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  February 
2,  1966,  proposing  the  International  Educa- 
tional and  Health  Acts  of  1966,  the  President 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
permit  Improvements  in  the  IMO  program. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  program 
and  its  present  status  the  Agency  urges  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  proposals 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  the  draft  bill  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  R,  Marks, 

Director. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  in  his  letter  Mr.  Marks  said: 

In  hla  message  to  the  Congress,  February 
2.  1966,  proposing  the  International  Educa- 
tional and  Health  Acta  of  1966.  the  President 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
permit  Improvements  In  the  IMO  program. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  program 
and  its  present  status,  the  agency — 

Which  Mr.  Marks  heads — 
urges  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposals  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  printed  record  of  the 
testimony  and  statements  taken  by  the 
committee  show  on  page  4  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  P*ul- 


bright]  signed  by  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzen- 
bach,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
he  states  he  affirms  publicly  his  support 
for  S.  1030,  and  a  letter  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Giles,  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Commerce,  In  which  he  states  endorse- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
S.  1030. 

I  think  that  the  debate  should  proceed 
with  the  understanding  that  this  is  an 
administration  bill  supported  by  the 
President,  the  Information  Agency,  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  program  was  initiated  in  1948. 
Is  the  Senator  able  to  give  us  again  the 
amount  that  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  this  fund  through  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  $13,101,680. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  this  bill  proposes,  on  page 
4,  that— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cancel 
all  notes  issued  or  assumed  by  the  Director 
for  purjxises  of  payment  •  •  • . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  is 
the  amount  of  such  notes  outstanding  at 
this  moment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Treasury  has  loaned  into 
this  fund  $22  million,  and  accrued  inter- 
est on  the  loans  of  $1,825,193.02,  all  of 
which,  under  the  bill,  will  be  canceled 
out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  bring  the  total  to  around  $37  mll- 
Uon, then? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  That 
is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  cash  do  they  have  left  as  of  this 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have,  in  bal- 
ance, from  the  borrowing  fund  of  $28 
million,  around  $5  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
borrowing  authority,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  all.  They  do 
not  have  the  cash,  but  it  is  money  that 
they  can  borrow  from  the  Treasury.  Of 
course,  there  is  provided  in  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  that  that  will  be  a  start- 
er, as  I  understand  it,  toward  the  $10  mil- 
ion  revolving  fimd  which  will  be  created. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  we  have  appro- 
priated $13.1  million.  They  owe  the 
Treasury  $22  million  plus  $1.8  million 
in  interest.  We  are  canceling  that.  That 
totals  around  $37  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How  do 
they  get  the  figure  that  the  program 
cost  has  been  only  $26  million,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  that  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  yield  to  me,  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  him. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield, 
but  have  they  paid  any  money  back  to 
the  Government  on  this? 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment owns  the  note  of  another  arm  of 
Government.  The  Senator  knows  we  do 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
under  this  bill  we  are  canceling  this  out. 
The  money  has  been  spent,  has  it  not? 
Surely,  the  Senator  is  not  coimtlng  these 
note  cancellations  as  profits,  is  he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  proceed  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would,  because  we  have  a 
$37  million  loss  here,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  page  3 
of  the  committee  report — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  an  able  and  in- 
dustrious member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  suspect  he 
was  one  of  the  three  members  who  voted 
against  the  bill,  but  no  minority  report 
was  offered — reads  as  follows: 

The  program  has  operated  since  1948  in 
21  countries,  but  it  Is  currently  In  effect  In 
only  seven — Afghanistan,  Guinea,  Korea, 
Poland,  Turkey,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Since  its  inception,  it  has  Issued  guaranty 
contracts  totaling  $108  million,  and  has  made 
payments  totaling  $79.7  million  against  these 
contracts.  Its  current  level  Is  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $4  million. 

The  program  has  been  financed  through 
the  sale  of  foreign  currency  receipts,  borrow- 
ing from  the  Treasury,  appropriations,  and 
fees  collected  from  contractors  (l^^  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  contract) .  Tbe  net  cost 
Including  Interest  paid  to  the  Treasury,  has 
been  $30.3  million  through  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  additional  cost  into  the  current  fiscal 
year  hsis  been  small. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  the  Senator  can  recon- 
cile those  two  statements.  If  we  have 
already  appropriated  $13  million,  and 
they  owe  $22  million  in  notes  due  the 
Treasury  and  they  owe  $2  million  of 
interest  to  the  Treasury,  where  I  come 
from  that  would  be  counted  as  a  $37 
million  loss.  Of  course,  \mder  the  Great 
Society,  I  suspect  they  are  using  some 
new  kind  of  mathematics.  Perhaps  this 
loose  method  of  accounting  is  the  reason 
we  have  such  large  deficits.  1 8«ree  fully 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that, 
based  on  all  lines  of  arithmetic,  we  do 
have  a  $37  million  loss  on  this  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  difference  may 
come,  to  some  extent,  from  the  fact  that 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  are 
through  June  1966,  and  mine  are  through 
June  1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  could  not  be,  be- 
cause we  are  still  in  June  1967. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  meant  to  say  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1967.  The  total  amoimt  will  be 
$37,073,013.69.  That  is  the  sum  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  only  reiterate  the 
statement  in  the  official  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which, 
I  believe,  is  accurate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  tesUmony  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana when  he  came  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  waa  there.  Aa  always,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  very  thorough  and 
predse  in  his  statements.  I  think  he  is 
correct  in  his  statements  about  the  fiscal 
position  of  the  program.  He  is  correct  in 
stating  that  imder  the  bill,  about  $22 
million  of  debt  would  be  canceled,  and 
$1  million  paua  8  in  interest— in  addition, 
something  Uke  $14  million 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Appropriated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  been  appropriated. 
It  is  also  correct,  under  this  bill,  that 
$5,900,000  remaining  In  borrowing  au- 
thority wotild  be  used  to  start  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  $10  million  revolving 
fund.  In  all.  we  reach  the  figure  of  some- 
thing Uke  $43  million. 

Aa  I  see  it,  two  problems  are  Involved 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  One  is  wheth- 
er the  Senate  believes  the  program  has 
Bufkient  merit  to  authorize  its  continu- 
ance. If  it  does  not  agree  that  it  has  then, 
of  course,  it  would  support  the  argument 
ot  the  Senator  from  T/>M'«'<flnft  and  vote 
(bgainst  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  believes  it  has  merit  and 
continues  It,  it  wUl  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  how  much  money  for  its  sup- 
port should  be  authorized. 

On  the  latter  point,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question. 
Assuming  that  the  Senate  should  pass  the 
bill  aixl  the  USIA  would  go  ahead,  as  the 
bill  proposee.  and  borrow  the  remaining 
amount  whidi  it  can  borrow  under  pres- 
ent law— that  is,  $5,900,000 — the  Appro- 
prlationa  Committee  would  still  have  au- 
thority to  reject  any  additional  appro- 
priations: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EIXiENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  that  the  revolving 
fund 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  since  1961,  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  appropriate,  the  re- 
volving fimd  would  be  limited  to  the  bor- 
rowing authori^  which  USIA  states  is 
$5,900,000;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  EU^NISai.  That  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  with  the  change 
in  the  reserve  authorization,  from  100 
percent  to  SO  percent.  USIA  could  enter 
into  contracts  and  double  the  amount, 
which  would  be  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion. Thus  the  Ain>roprlations  Commit- 
tee still  has  a  curb  on  the  total  amount 
which  could  be  placed  in  the  revolving 
fund;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  This  is  merely  an  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  right.  So  I  would 
say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  assuming  that  the 
ApproprlatiiMis  Committee  continues  the 
position  it  has  held  in  the  past,  we  would 
end  up  with  a  revolving  fund  of  about  $6 
million,  and  a  total  guarantee  capability 
of  about  $12  million,  as  contrasted  with 
the  $10  million  which  this  bill  proposes, 
and  a  $20  million  contract  guarantee. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  It  would 
amount  to  that  fund. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
last 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  stated  that  no 
moneys  would  be  asked  for. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Until  1969 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Until  1969. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  means,  then, 
using  the  present  borrowing  authority, 
and  assimiing  that  the  $5  million  bor- 
rowing authority  is  left,  that  contracts 
could  be  entered  into  up  to  $10  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  first  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  The  funding  side  of 
the  bill  and  the  authority  which  would 
still  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  if  the 
committee  followed  Its  recent  course  of 
action,  would  be  this:  Instead  of  having 
$10  million  in  the  revolving  fund  in  per- 
petuity, with  the  capability  of  making 
contracts  for  $20  million,  what  we  really 
have  would  be  a  revolving  fund  of  about 
$5  to  $6  million,  with  the  capability  of 
making  contracts  up  to  about  $12  million, 
with  the  necessity  for  USIA  to  come  back 
in  1968  to  secure  the  reauthorization,  be- 
cause the  program  would  die  without 
funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuing authorization,  with  no  limit  to  it. 
If  Congress  were  to  vote  for  it  after  the 
bill  is  passed,  the  revolving  fund  could 
be  replenished  to  the  tune  of  $10  million. 
That  authority  Is  given  to  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  am 
saying  that  a  curb  and  a  check  would 
continue  to  rest  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  we  have  a  very  active  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  have  been  able 
to  hold  them  back  somewhat. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree,  but  I  would  like 
to  express  myself  about  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  will  be  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  the  Senator 
made  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  pointed  out 
correctly  that  the  USIA  has  a  program 
in  msmy  countries  somewhat  similar  to 
the  program  prcH>oaed  to  be  continued 
by  the  pending  bill.  The  USIA,  through 
Its  library  and  other  services  in  foreign 
countries,  can  provide  a  great  many 
books,  periodicals,  and  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  those  countries. 

Although  it  has  been  some  time  ago, 
I  have  had  some  experience  which  made 
me  understand  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams. WhUe  Ambassador  to  India,  and 
visiting  in  other  countries,  I  have  seen 
the  people  flock,  literally  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  to  our  libraries,  to  search 
out  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals 
that  are  useful  to  them,  and  to  secure 
news  of  the  world. 

I  found  that  what  the  people  looked 
for  were  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
and  the  best  books,  Uie  best  literature  of 
this  country,  the  kinds  of  publications 
which  we  think  of  as  representing  truth- 
ful reporting.  They  avoided  after  a  brief 
period  the  propaganda  literature  of  the 
USIA. 

This  is  a  program  under  which, 
through  regular  commercial  channels, 
students,  engineers,  doctors,  politicians, 
administrators,  and  scholars,  in  other 
countries  may  buy  aipeciflc  books  which 


will  be  useful  to  them,  or  through  which 
students  may  learn  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  this  country.  Through  com- 
mercial channels,  the  people  order  sci- 
entific and  technical  books  and  papers, 
textbooks,  recordings,  and  other  material 
as  they  may  want.  They  order  exactly 
what  they  want  rather  than  be  limited  to 
what  is  "dosed  out"  to  them  by  the  USIA 
from  on  the  bookshelves  of  USIA  li- 
braries, valuable  as  they  are. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Those  people  want  the  literature,  the 
technical  and  scientific  works  which  they 
cannot  secure,  unless  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  or  other  advanced 
countries.  The  trouble  is  that  such  books 
are  so  expensive  that  people  could  not 
buy  them  unless  they  were  subsidized  to 
some  extent  through  this  arrangement. 

I  remember  that  after  the  Senator  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  our  Am- 
bassador to  Poland,  Mr.  Gronouski  testi- 
fied. What  he  said  impressed  me  very 
much.  He  said  that  this  program,  in  his 
view,  was  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams, for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
advanced — to  make  available  specific  lit- 
erature and  technological  and  scientific 
manuscripts  and  books  of  our  country. 
He  noted  also  that  it  removed  any  kind 
of  political  reluctance  to  go  to  our  USIA 
libraries. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have  high  re- 
gard for  his  absolute  conviction.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  advanced.  I  think  the 
program  is  a  very  important  one.  That 
is  why  I  have  supported  the  program. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  believes 
the  funding  arrangement  Is  too  open 
ended — he  has  convinced  me  somewhat 
in  this  respect,  as  he  did  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbgicht] — then  I  would 
like  to  consider  measures  in  that  field. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  progrson  has  merit  and  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 
In  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  one 
would  be  surprised,  in  traveling  through 
various  cities  of  the  world,  as  I  have,  to 
see  the  large  number  of  American  books 
and  other  American  literatiire.  We  are 
today  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
translate  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  other 
American  books  of  note.  These  books  are 
made  available  through  the  regular  USIA 
program. 

We  also  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  to  translate  into  various  lan- 
guages scientific  papers  published  in 
Russia  and  other  countries.  These  trans- 
lations are  distributed  through  the  AID 
program.  I  also  wanted  to  mention — I 
merely  touched  on  It  a  while  ago — that 
the  USIA  will  spend  in  the  same  coun- 
tries in  which  the  IMG  is  supposed  to 
operate  about  $10  million  in  order  to 
distribute  the  type  of  literature  we  have 
been  speaking  of. 

Aside  from  that,  we  have  provided 
through  the  AID  program  a  total  of  $2.- 
779,000  for  literature  to  be  distributed  by 
that  program  in  various  countries.  Also, 
we  provide  for  the  translation  into  the 
language  of  the  host  countries  a  number 
of  the  books  that  are  used  In  the  schools. 
So  the  program  is  already  widespread  in 


the  very  countries  which  will  benefit 
imder  the  program  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

Another  thing:  The  publishers  ought 
to  go  on  their  own  and  take  a  Uttle  risk. 
Why  should  they  seek  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  then  insist  that  the  U.S. 
Grovenunent  buy  the  currencies  that  they 
take  over?  It  strikes  me  that  they  ought 
to  have  enough  ingenuity  to  use  the  cur- 
rencies in  some  other  way.  Why  should 
they  expect  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee dollars  for  soft  currency,  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  currency  of  the  ccun- 
tries  in  which  they  trade? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  merely  like  to 
point  out  that  the  publishers  of  books 
and  magazines  who  are  subsidized  by  this 
program  argue  that  they  receive  nothing 
but  give  everything  for  the  benefit  of 
the  U.S.  public.  That  argtmient  is  com- 
pletely erroneous.  They  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. They  want  the  program  to  con- 
tinue. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  our  people  in 
allowing  others  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  But  to  argue  "we  get  nothing  out 
of  it,  and  the  public  of  the  United  States 
gets  everything"  is  a  fallacy,  and  inde- 
fensible. They  are  subsidized.  They  are 
the  ones  who  want  the  program — under 
which  we  have  paid  large  book  publish- 
ing companies,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers $37  million  in  the  last  11  years — 
to  continue. 

Certainly,  they  do  some  good;  but  the 
fact  is  they  want  the  program  to  con- 
tinue primarily  because  taxpayers' 
money  is  given  to  them  as  a  subsidy 
promoting  their  business. 

Now  I  return  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  Just  said.  Why  do  they  not 
want  to  serve  our  country  on  the  basis  of 
normal  operations?  The  fact  is  that  they 
are  arguing  "We  will  only  serve  if  you 
pay  us."  I  carmot  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated  on  two  or  three  occasions 
during  this  debate,  since  1951,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  phase  out  the  program.  But 
somehow,  the  managers  of  the  fund  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  program  in  being, 
even  though  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated any  fimds  since  fiscal  year  1964. 
In  Its  report  on  the  appropriation  bill 
for  1964,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions stated  its  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— the  only  objection  that  I 
recall  was  that,  I  think,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl ;  and  it  is 
my  recollection  that  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  of  all  the  book  publishers  who 
profited  from  the  program,  about  98  per- 
cent were  from  New  York  State,  and,  of 
course,  I  did  not  blame  him  for  opposing 
it. 

But  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  its  1964  report,  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  committee  had  previously  expressed 
Its  disapproval  of  this  program  and  directed 
that  It  be  phased  out.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated Is  solely  for  payment  of  interest  to  the 
Treasury, 

That  is  the  limitation  we  placed  on 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  provided  In 


1964.  Then  in  1965,  the  same  committee 
stated  in  its  report  recommending  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department 
and  related  agencies: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  Is  to  be 
used  to  carry  forward  the  operation  of  the 
IMG  which,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the 
Committee  requested  to  be  phased  out  and 
for  which  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  past  three  fiscal  years. 

Once  again  in  1965,  this  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  up- 
held by  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

In  its  report  on  the  same  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1966,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  stated: 

Further  the  committee  instructs  that  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  is  to  t>e  used 
to  carry  forward  the  operations  of  the  In- 
formational Media  Guarantee  Program 
which,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  commit- 
tee requested  to  be  phased  out  and  for  which 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
past  three  fiscal  years.  Notwithstanding  this 
Instruction,  the  Agency  has  continued  to 
operate  the  program  and  in  at  least  one 
country  has  been  doing  so  through  such 
devious  practices  aa  pegging  the  rate  of  ex- 
change to  accommodate  this  program  at 
great  expense  to  other  U.S.  programs  within 
the  country  and  giving  the  sale  of  IMG- 
generated  foreign  currencies  preferential 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  this 
is  not  new.  Though  Congress  has  eQ- 
ready  passed  on  this  matter,  we  are 
being  asked  here  to  revitalize  this  pro- 
gram which,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  say, 
woiUd  then  probably  be  operated  in  a 
much  larger  form  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  Just  stated,  that  the  general 
program  is  likely  to  become  expanded 
rather  than  contracted.  Whatever  con- 
traction has  occurred  in  the  last  5  years 
was  the  consequence  of  the  action  taken 
in  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  led 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan].  They  were  obliged 
to  reduce  their  program. 

The  moment  the  restraint  induced  by 
the  argtmients  made  by  Senators  Ellen- 
DER  and  McClellan  is  eliminated,  the 
program  will  burgeon.  It  will  burst  wide 
oiien. 

With  respect  to  the  last  argument 
made,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
read  again  what  he  quoted  a  moment 
ago? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Prom  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  report? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  read  as  follows: 

Further  the  committee  instructs  that  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  Is  to  be  used  to 
carry  forward  the  operations  of  the  Informa- 
tional Media  Guarantee  Program  which,  a 
number  of  years  ago.  the  committee  re- 
quested to  be  phased  out  and  for  which  no 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  past 
three  fiscal  years.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
struction, the  Agency  has  continued  to  oper- 
ate the  program  and  In  at  least  one  country 
has  been  doing  so  through  such  devious 
practices  as  pegging  the  rate  of  exchange  to 


acooounodate  this  program  at  great  e]q>enBe 
to  other  TJ.S.  programs  within  the  country 
and  giving  the  sale  of  IMG-generated  foreign 
currencies  preferential  treatment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  explain  exactly 
how  preferential  treatment  was  given 
to  soften  currency  generated  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  through  this  information 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  this  occurred 
because  of  an  unrealistic  ofiSdal  exchange 
rate.  Let  us  use  Poland  as  an  example. 
A  stranger  or  visitor  in  Poland  can  go 
there  and  buy  zlotnys  at  55  to  $1.  But 
the  legal  rate  of  exchange  Is  21  zlotnys 
to  $1.  Thus,  the  party  who  obtains  for- 
eign currencies  gets  55  for  $1  while  he 
is  able  to  sell  the  same  currencies  at 
21  for  $1,  more  than  doubling  his  money 
on  the  transaction. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  particularly 
in  Asia,  South  America,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and.  now  in  Africa,  we  have  an 
abundance  of  soft  currency.  The  situa- 
tion is  unlike  that  of  1948  or  even  1956. 
As  I  recall,  it  was  in  1954  that  we  started 
the  food-for-peace  program,  the  sale  of 
surplus  commodities.  At  that  time  the 
Treasury  did  not  hold  soft  currency  in 
very  many  of  these  coimtries.  What  little 
soft  currency  was  generated  at  that  time 
could  be  sold  by  the  TreasiuT^  to  various 
departments  of  government  for  cash. 

The  money  was  being  used  to  pay  local 
employees  in  Pakistan,  India,  and  other 
coimtries. 

That  is  not  the  case  today.  We  have 
soft  cm"rency  running  out  of  our  ears 
today  because  of  the  sale  of  these  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  foods 
for  soft  currency. 

The  situation  today  is  far  different 
than  it  was  in  1948  or  in  1956.  It  is  my 
considered  Judgment  that  if,  as,  and 
when  the  Government  takes  over  any 
of  these  soft  currencies  through  USIA, 
there  will  be  a  drag  on  the  market.  We 
carmot  use  all  that  we  have  now.  Why 
should  we  start  a  program  that  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  soft  currency 
that  we  now  hold? 

That  Is  something  that  I  caimot  see. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield,  but  be- 
fore I  do  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  memorandum  authoring  my  opposition 
to  the  pending  measure  be  included  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOBANDXnf    IN    OPPOSTTION   TO   S.    1030,    IN- 
FORMATIONAI,  MEDIA   GUABANTY  PUND 

The  Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund 
had  Its  origins  in  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  and  came  into  existence  in  its 
present  form  in  1966  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Investment  Guaranty  Fund,  which  was  ad- 
ministered under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  the  fund  was  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  through  private 
channels,  about  the  United  States  to  various 
countries  of  the  world,  particularly  the  un- 
derdeveloi>ed  countries. 

When  it  was  authorized  In  1956,  a  revolv- 
ing fund  was  created.  Book  and  magazine 
publishers  were  to  aeU  their  pubUcatlons 
through  private  channels  in  foreign  countries 
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tot  local  currenclca.  Operations  In  eacb  coun- 
try wer«  carrlMl  out  under  tcrma  ol  bilateral 
country  agrMmsnts.  Under  the  program,  for- 
eign Impocteis  made  payments  In  their  own 
currency  to  American  exporters,  who  then  ex- 
changed the  foreign  currency  f<M-  U.S.  dol- 
lan  through  application  to  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency.  The  foreign  currencies 
acquired  under  the  program  were  available 
for  sale  to  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
for  appropriated  dollars,  whlcb  were  credited 
to  the  Informational  media  guarantee  re- 
volving fund. 

In  theory,  the  dollar  receipts  of  the  fund 
should  have  been  equal  to  the  dollar  pay- 
outs. However,  the  revolving  fund  concept  in 
this  program  never  worked,  and  moat  of  the 
money  authorized  and  appropriated  was  lost. 
The  fund  did  not  revolve  because  some  of 
the  foreign  currencies  were  used  for  other 
purposes.  In  addition,  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, there  was  an  excess  of  local  currencies 
available  to  the  United  States  agencies  and 
consequently  they  did  not  need  to  purchase 
those  currencies  held  by  the  IMO  Fund. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  through 
February  38.  1967,  Is  «37,073.013.eg,  which 
breaks  down  as  follows : 

(1)  $13,101,680.00,  directly  appropriated  by 
the  Congress: 

(3)  $22,066,140.67,  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  T^vasury,  and 

(3)  $1335,193.02,  accrued  Interest  owed  by 
the  Fund  to  the  UJ9.  Treasury  . 

Tlxe  United  States  Oovemment  will  realize 
no  benefits  from  the  continuation  of  the  IMO 
Fund.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  method  by 
which  certain  American  publishers  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers  In  the  distribution 
of  their  publications.  It  does  not  seem  right 
that  certain  publishers  in  this  country  be 
g\iaranteed  the  price  of  their  publications 
on  sales  they  make  to  customers  In  foreign 
coiin  tries. 

The  IMO  Fund  is  a  duplication  of  two 
Other  programs  presently  In  operation  which 
distribute  information  about  the  United 
States  through  books,  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals to  foreign  countries.  Tbe  USIA  in 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  will  spend  a  total  of 
$10,719,064.00  of  appropriated  funds  and 
foreign  currencies  for  books,  magazine  sub- 
Bcrlptioiis,  newspaper  subscriptlonB  and 
other  forms  of  information  in  tbe  nine  coun- 
tries now  being  served  under  the  IMO  Fund. 
In  addition  to  wtiat  USIA  will  disseminate, 
there  will  be  added  to  that  mcx'e  than 
$613,153.00  In  books  and  magazines  by  AID, 
also  In  these  same  countries.  Aside  from  that, 
our  government  spends  millions  of  dollars 
providing  for  school  books  in  most  of  tbe 
underdeveloped  countries  through  programs 
conducted  by  both  AID  and  USIA. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  requested 
that  the  IMO  Fund  be  phased  out  In  1961. 
However,  because  the  IMO  Is  a  revolving 
fund,  the  persons  in  charge  have  been  able 
to  keep  It  going,  even  though  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  since  fiscal  19S4.  In  that 
year,  the  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
pressly stated  its  disapproval  In  tbe  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  fund.  Again  In  1965, 
tbe  Committee  requested  that  the  fund  be 
phased  out  because  of  its  duplication.  Tbe 
House  agreed  with  tbe  Senate.  In  1966,  the 
Committee  again  Instructed  that  no  funds 
were  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  IMO 
Fund. 

In  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  again  the  Congress  called  for  the 
termination  of  the  operations  of  the  IMO 
Fund.  In  this  connection,  USIA  has  finally 
concurred  and  It  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
phasing  out  tbe  IMO  Fund  that  is  presently 
In  being.  However,  In  doing  so  the  Agency 
Is  asking  Congress,  in  the  pending  bUl,  to 
establish  a  new  IMO  Fund  that  wotild  be 
little  different  from  the  former  one. 

S.  1080  wipes  out  all  Indebtedness  of  the 
old  IMO  Fund  to  tbe  U.  S.  Treasury  and 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  $10,000,000.00 
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new  IMO  revolving  fund.  The  program  wUl 
be  continued  under  the  pending  bill  at  a 
larger  rate  than  heretofore  provided. 

Since  most  of  the  countries  In  which  the 
program  is  intended  to  operate  are  excess 
currency  countries,  (toubtless  tbe  new  Fund 
will  continue  to  accumulate  more  soft  cur- 
rencies than  can  be  sold  by  the  Fund  and 
this  will  result  in  its  impairment.  Needless 
to  say,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  make  annual  appropriations  to  restore 
any  Impairment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  the  floor  because  I  knew  the  Senator 
was  engaging  in  this  debate. 

I  am  involved  in  another  matter,  but 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
do  it  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  rethinking 
about  this  measure.  I  am  not  at  all  per- 
suaded by  the  committee  report  which 
states  at  the  bottom  of  page  4 : 

The  Foreign  Relatians  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  crltlcisma  which  have  been  lev- 
eled against  the  IMO  program.  These  are  of 
two  general  types:  First,  that  the  program 
is  an  unjustiflej>  subsidy  for  tbe  U.S.  pub- 
lishing Industry;  and  second,  that  It  gener- 
ates foreign  currencies  In  excess  of  VJB.  needs 
and  over  which  the  United  States  has  only 
minimal  control.  In  simple  terms,  the  com- 
mittee disagrees  with  the  first  and  has 
amended  the  bill  to  meet  the  second. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  done 
either.  I  do  not  think  they  have  answered 
the  subsidy  matter.  I  believe  that  is  an 
unsuccessful  attack  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  the  so-called  amend- 
ments that  the  committee  has  adopted 
meet  the  second  objection. 

I  think  we  are  starting  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the 
installment  process.  It  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  entire  foreign  add  program. 

I  am  against  the  foreign  aid  program. 
As  I  announced  this  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  de- 
clare war  on  this  administration's  for- 
eign aid  this  year  because,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  ifi  a  completely  unjustifiable 
program  that  the  administration  has  up 
again. 

We  have  a  need  for  domestic  programs 
in  this  country  that  ought  to  supersede 
the  giving  away  of  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers  to  be 
poured  once  more  down  one  rathole  after 
another  around  the  globe  in  the  name  of 
foreign  aid. 

In  my  judgment,  this  continues  to  be 
a  completely  unsound  program.  I  will  go 
for  foreign  aid,  but  not  this  kind  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  think  It  is  a  blatant  subsidy 
of  the  publishing  companies  of  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  for  years  and 
opposed  the  policy  we  are  following  in 
connection  with  locgl  currencies. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  poured  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  into  Egypt  imder 
the  Public  Law  480  program  and  relieved 
Nasser  of  the  necessity  of  using  gold  to 
pay  for  food  so  that  he  could  buy  his 
munitions  from  Russia. 

A  lot  of  people  are  lying  dead  today 
as  a  result  of  this  very  unsound  foreign 
policy  that  we  follow  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  all  fed  up  with  subsidizing  any 


American  industry,  whether  it  be  the 
publishing  industry  or  any  other  indus- 
try, in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  think  the  pending  bill  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  insist  on 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  shall  vote  against  such 
a  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  felt  this  pro- 
gram should  not  be  adopted  again. 

I  did  not  thing  the  program  was  per- 
forming a  service  for  the  United  States 
equal  to  the  cost  that  it  imposed  upon 
the  taxpayers.  I  am  convinced  that  It 
is  a  subsidy  program  for  the  publishers 
of  books  and  magazines. 

These  publishers  would  be  the  first  ones 
to  cry  out  against  the  unjustified  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  money.  However, 
they  are  the  first  ones  to  support  such 
expenditures  when  they  themselves  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  expenditures. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
number  of  countries  that  are  being  served 
by  the  program  has  now  been  reduced 
to  seven.  That  number  of  countries  has 
been  reduced  to  seven.  However,  that  Is 
because  of  the  coercion  exercised  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  1961. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  at  that 
time  served  notice  upon  the  heads  of  the 
program  that  their  moneys  'vou'cl  be  cut 
off. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  that, 
in  the  face  of  that  order  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  heads  of  the 
program  were  still  able  to  find  money 
with  which  to  continue  for  a  period  of  an 
additional  5  years  the  subsidizing  of  the 
publication  of  U.S.  booka  In  Poland, 
Yugoslavia.  Pakistan,  and  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Certainly,  we  want  our  philosophy  of 
government  carried  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  we  already  have  adequate  pro- 
grams to  do  that.  These  programs  are  of 
a  nature  to  assure  the  same  degree  of 
impartiality  as  would  be  assured  by  the 
publication  of  books  by  the  many  com- 
panies that  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  taxpayers'  money-spending  proj- 
ect of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

The  program  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
$37  million.  It  was  Intended  to  be  stopped. 
However,  In  came  the  pending  bill  to  re- 
new the  program  on  a  broader  scale  than 
presently  exists. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
approved.  I  am  glad  to  observe  the  sup- 
port that  Is  developing  for  thosa  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill,  as  evidenced  by  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
others  who  have  spoken  on  the  matter 
this  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  reply  to 
what  the  Senators  from  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon, and  Ohio  have  Just  stated.  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  and  I  should  like  to  read  from 
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page  4  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1030.  as  amended. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  criticisms  which  have  been 
leveled  against  the  IMO  program.  These  are 
of  two  general  types:  First,  that  the  program 
Is  an  unjustified  subsidy  for  the  U.S.  publish- 
ing industry;  and  second,  that  it  generates 
foreign  currencies  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs  and 
over  which  the  United  States  has  only  mini- 
mal control.  In  simple  terms,  the  committee 
disagrees  with  the  first  and  has  amended  the 
bill  to  meet  the  second. 

The  purpose  of  the  IMO  program  Is  to  make 
U.S.  Informational  and  educational  materials 
available  in  countries  where  foreign  exchange 
restrictions  would  otherwise  keep  them  out. 
As  much  as  90  percent  of  the  materials  in- 
volved are  textbooks,  mainly  scientific  and 
technical  worlds.  The  alternatives  to  IMO  are 
that:  (1)  these  materials  would  not  be  svaU- 
able  at  aU  In  the  countries  where  IMO  cur- 
rently operates — Afghanistan,  Guinea,  Korea, 
Poland,  Turkey.  Vietnam,   and  Yugoslavia; 

(2)  they  would  be  supplied  from  non-U.S. 
sources — which,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
countries,  probably  means  Soviet  sources:  or 

(3)  they  would  be  supplied  by  USIA  or  AID, 
In  which  case  the  Treasury  would  have  to  pay 
the  full  cost. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  clear  that  it  Is 
In  the  national  interest  for  these  materials 
to  be  available  in  the  coxmtrles  listed — as 
well  as,  hopefully,  in  some  others.  IMO  is  a 
device  for  achieving  this  objective  at  mini- 
mum cost  and  in  a  way — through  commer- 
cial channels— which  is  pollUcally  acceptable 
abroad. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  issuance 
of  Informational  media  guaranties  Is  not 
automatic.  Books  and  other  items  are  eligible 
only  if  USIA  finds  that  they  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. 

With  respect  to  the  second  criticism  of  the 
program  mentioned  above — namely,  the  gen- 
eration and  management  erf  foreign  curren- 
cies— the  committee  has  amended  the  blU 
to  provide  that  these  are  henceforth  to  be 
available  for  such  use  as  Congress  decides. 
There  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  repetition  of 
some  situations  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  when  large  balances  erf  foreign  curren- 
cies were  available  under  international  agree- 
ments for  only  Umited  uses.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  this  amendment  does  not 
meet  the  general  problem  of  excess  foreign 
currency  holdings  in  a  few  countries,  but 
that  problem  arises  from  programs  of  the 
U.8.  Oovemment  other  than  IMO.  Indeed, 
IMO  In  recent  years  has  ctmtrtbuted  very 
UtUe  to  It. 

Further,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
shift  in  financing  from  Treasury  borrowing 
to  a  revolvmg  fxind  replenished  from  time 
to  time  by  appropriations  will  make  It  easier 
for  Congress  to  oversee  the  program. 

Finally,  the  committee  urges  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  bill  promptly.  IMO  has  had 
no  appropriations  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years, 
during  which  It  has  operated  on  the  residue 
of  its  Treasury  borrowing  authority.  No 
further  obligations  are  being  Incurred,  and 
In  the  absence  of  new  legislation  the  pro- 
gram will  be  ended  this  fiscal  year.  Action 
on  this  bUl  should,  accordingly,  be  completed 
by  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 


ling  or  the  German  marks  that  they  got 
from  the  undertaking,  and  they  would 
either  make  a  profit  or  suffer  a  loss.  But 
when  they  go  into  a  soft-currency  coun- 
try, they  are  confronted  immediately 
with  a  loss  no  matter  what  happens,  un- 
less they  can  get  their  soft  currency  re- 
deemed for  dollars.  So  it  is  obvious  that 
no  book  pmblisher  in  his  right  mind,  who, 
after  all,  is  in  business  for  a  profit,  Is 
going  to  conduct  operations  in  the  very 
country  where  these  American  materials 
are  most  needed  when  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  because  of  the  currency  situa- 
tion, he  is  going  to  lose  his  shirt  the  min- 
ute he  walks  in. 

For  that  reason,  if  we  want  these  ma- 
terials available  to  the  general  public  in 
the  other  countries,  not  just  through  a 
USIS  Information  Ubrary.  but  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  sold  to  those  people  in  the 
other  countries  which  want  them,  we 
must  subsidize  this  work  or  we  must  have 
the  USIA  do  It  at  100  percent  Govern- 
ment expense,  or  we  will  have  to  surren- 
der the  market  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  aU  those  alter- 
natives, this  bill  presents  by  far  the  best 
way  of  handUng  the  matter. 

It  is  true,  as  developed  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Lousiana  and 
I,  that  this  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  3,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of 
the  USIA,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  overrule  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  doing 
in  tills  area  for  the  last  several  years. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  policy  Issue  a  little  later 
on.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  unless  others  wish  to 
speak,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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agreeing  votes,  and  that  the  conferees 
on  the  pert  of  the  Senate  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Elliw- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadgi.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  MoNTOY.\,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Boccs 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
NOW  ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT 
OP  THE  CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO 
TRIBES  OF  OKLAHOMA 


AMENDMENT  OP  POOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964 


I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
alleged  subsidy  which  tills  bill  is  said  to 
create.  Actually,  in  my  opinion,  It  is 
hardly  a  subsidy  at  all.  What  happens  Is 
that  American  book  publishers  undertake 
to  Increase  their  foreign  sales.  If  those 
foreign  sales  went  to  a  hard-currency 
country,  such  as  West  Germany,  Eng- 
land, or  Prance,  the  publishers  would  be 
engaging  in  a  proflt-or-loss  undertaking 
in  those  countries.  They  would  convert 
into  dollars  the  francs  or  the  pounds  ster- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
953)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  subsequent 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  word  "and" 
the  first  time  it  appeals  therein  and  by 
inserUng  after  the  word  "1967;"  the  words 
"not  in  excess  of  $195,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 

of  1964." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  S.  953  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Mon- 
ronet]  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, at  the  request  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Business  Committee,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  judg- 
ment funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes. 

The  bill  calls  for  one-half  million  dol- 
lars to  be  held  in  trust  for  an  educational 
scholarship  fund  for  the  meml)ers  of  the 
tribes  with  the  remainder  of  the  judg- 
ment to  be  distributed  per  capita.  By 
way  of  background  information,  the 
tribal  business  committee  is  presently  in 
the  process  of  selecting  a  bank  to  act  as 
trustee  under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
and  section  3(c)  of  the  proposed  act. 
After  the  trustee  is  selected,  I  am  advised 
that  the  business  committee  plans  to 
have  the  actual  trust  agreements  drafted 
and  possibly  executed  prior  to  committee 
hearings  on  the  bill  so  that  they  may  be 
available  to  the  committee  to  become  a 
part  of  the  record  at  the  hearings. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  council  resolution 
No.  358-S15  by  which  the  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  bill  I  am  today  Introducing 
on  their  behalf,  and  that  the  bill  also 
may  be  printed  at  this  jjoint  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  have  waited  long  enough  for 
these  funds  which  are  rightfully  theirs, 
and  I  certainly  hope  this  bill  will  be 
considered  and  passed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  council 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  1933)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  now  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris  (for  tiimself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  tn  the  Recoko,  as  follows: 

S.  1833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congrzis  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorlred  and 
directed  to  distribute  and  expend  the  funds 
on  deposit  In  the  Tteasxiry  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arap- 
aho Tribes  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  October  31,  186S  (70  Stat. 
1133),  In  satisfaction  of  the  settlement  and 
compromise  of  claims  of  said  tribes  against 
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tta«  United  States  In  the  Indian  Clalma  Com- 
mlwrton  In  docket*  numbered  339A  and  8298, 
together  with  the  Interest  accured  thereon, 
aa  herein  provided. 

8cc.  a.  tSOO.OOO  of  said  funds  shall  be  held 
In  trust  for  the  ptirpoee  of  providing  edu- 
cation  and  acholarshlpe  for  members  of  said 
tribes  pursuant  to  a  trust  agreement  to  be 
made  and  entered  Into  by  and  between  said 
tribes,  as  grantor,  and  a  national  banking 
association  located  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
as  trustee  which  trust  agreement  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  funds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  or 
who,  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  were  eligible 
for  mem.ber8hip,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"enrollees",  ae  follows : 

(a)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not 
leas  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be 
paid  direct  in  one  payment  to  such  enrollee, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section; 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shaU  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive;  Provided,  That  If  a  share  of 
such  deceased  enrollee.  or  a  portion  thereof. 
Is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  under  legal  disability, 
the  same  shall  be  paid  and  held  in  trust 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)   of  this  section; 

(c)  a  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  and  held  in  trust 
tot  such  enrollee  or  person  pursuant  to  a 
trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered  into 
by  and  between  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
"Mbes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and  a  na- 
tional banking  association  located  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

See.  4.  (a)  All  claims  for  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs  or 
legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever  barred 
and  the  imclalmed  shares  shall  revert  to  the 
tribes. 

(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Including  Interest  and  income  therefrom, 
may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body. 

Sic.  5.  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed  or 
held  In  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
•hall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
taxes. 

SBC.  6.  Funds  distributed  and  payments 
made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  be 
"other  Income  and  resources",  as  that  term 
Is  used  in  sections  a(a)(10)(A),  402(a)(7), 
1003(a)  (8),  and  1402(a)(8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  (42  UJS.C.  302(a) 
(10)  (A),  602(a)(7).  1202(a)(8).  and  1352(a) 
(8)). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  costs  Incident  to  making 
the  payments  authorized  by  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute said  funds,  sbaU  be  paid  by  appro- 
priate Withdrawals  from  the  Judgment  fund 
and  interest  on  the  Judgment  fund,  using 
the  interest  fund  first. 

(b)   In  the  event  that  the  sum  of  money 


reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remaining 
shall  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  is 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  council  resolution,  presented  by 
Mr.  Harris,  is  as  follows: 
CotTNCii.    Resolution    No.    358-S15    of    thb 
Chetknne-Arapaho  TKibes  or  Oklahoma 

Whereas  an  approprlstlon  of  funds  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  has  been  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and, 

Whereas  the  Business  Committee  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  has 
deliberated  and  studied  at  length  the  proper 
disposition  of  said  funds,  and. 

Whereas  a  proposed  Act  has  been  approved 
by  said  Business  Committee  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  setting 
forth  the  desired  disposition  of  said  funds: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Business  Committee  of 
the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
does  hereby  adopt,  ratify,  approve  and  recom- 
mend the  attached  proposed  Act  which  is 
incorporated  by  reference  as  If  fully  set  out 
herein;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  legal  counsel  for  the  Chey- 
enne-Arai>aho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  be  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
said  attached  propxjsed  Act  and  this  Resolu- 
tion to  appropriate  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa Congressional  Delegation  for  introduc- 
tion and  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  subsequent  enactment 
into  law. 

Lawkencc  H.  Hast,  Chairvxan. 

Attest: 

JuANrrA  L.  Learned,  Secretary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  continuing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL  DEBATE  ON 
VIETNAM  SHOULD  BE  WEL- 
COME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Security  Council  is  now  im- 
mersed in  the  matter  of  the  critical,  deli- 
cate, and  dangerous  situation  In  the 
Middle  E£ist  and  is  giving  it  priority  in 
consideration — as  it  should — I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  matter  of  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  avoided,  stalled,  or 
held  up  when  the  pending  Mideast  situ- 
ation is  resolved. 

Although  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  races 
on,  gathering  a  momentum  which 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  entire  world, 
the  United  Nations  machinery  for  apply- 
ing the  brakes  remains  idle.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reluctance  to  undertake  an 
open  international  debate  on  Vietnam. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fear  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  used  as  a  propa- 
ganda forum,  or  thtt  there  would  be 
criticism  which  would  embarrass  the 
United  States  or  other  nations,  or  that 


the  debate  would  exacerbate  existing 
tension.  These  fears  are  well  foimded  but 
misplaced. 

To  be  sure,  the  debate  of  Vietnam 
may  be  hostile  and  acrimonious.  Thin 
skins  may  bruise  and  ears  may  burn  by 
such  a  debate.  But  an  escalation  of  word.s 
on  Vietnam  ought  not  to  alarm;  It  is  the 
escalation  of  war  which  gives  deepeninc 
cause  for  concern. 

Open  debate  in  the  Security  Council 
is  something  the  world  should  welcome, 
not  fear.  It  is  the  trading  of  words  in 
place  of  the  exchange  of  blows  among 
all  the  parties  concerned  that  a  rational 
peace  will  be  obtained.  The  Security 
Council  offers  a  setting  in  which  to  begin 
the  former.  The  Cochairmen  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference — the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union — are  permanent 
member  states.  Two  members  of  the 
Geneva  International  Control  Commis- 
sion on  Indochina — India  and  Canada — 
are  also  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  third  member,  Poland,  a  U.N. 
member,  could  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  discussion,  along  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  South  Vietnam,  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  any  other  government  or  group 
whose  presence  might  be  of  some  rele- 
vance to  negotiations.  To  be  sure,  re- 
fusals to  attend  may  be  forthcoming,  but 
all  should  be  invited  and  the  invitations 
should  be  left  open. 

The  United  States  could  take  an  im- 
mediate initiative,  once  the  Mideast  mat- 
ter is  out  of  the  way,  in  bringing  about 
this  vitally  needed  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Security  Council.  More  than 
a  year  ago  the  United  States  took  a  step 
in  this  direction  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  question  placed  on  the  Security 
Council's  agenda.  However,  the  United 
States  did  not  ask  for  full  debate  at  that 
time,  nor  did  It  press  for  a  vote. 

Whatever  the  reason  then  for  the  still- 
born initiative,  the  present  circumstances 
would  appear  to  urge  another  try  with 
greater  persistence.  The  overall  picture 
has  changed  from  a  year  ago.  Many  other 
initiatives  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed  in  the  interim;  secret  diplomacy 
has  been  singularly  Ineffective.  The  U.N. 
Secretary  General  in  his  personal  capac- 
ity has  tried  without  success. 

A  full  and  open  discussion  before  the 
UJ^.  is  clearly  warranted.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  it  is  warranted  in  an  effort  to  get 
clearly  on  the  record  a  position  of  the 
various  attitudes  which  are  involved  in 
this  conflict.  Certainly,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  criticism  directed  against  us.  as 
against  all  participants,  but  it  is  better 
to  discuss  this  criticism  openly  than  to 
ignore  It  or  pretend  it  does  not  exist. 
The  possibilities  of  criticism  In  no  way 
dilutes  the  responsibility  for  finding  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  ending  the  conflict. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Security 
Council  will  soon  extend  a  formal  and 
unequivocal  invitation  to  all  Involved  in 
Vietnam  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of 
the  situation.  It  would  be  my  further 
hope  that  all  those  invited  would  attend 
and  present  their  views.  Whether  or  not 
they  do,  however,  at  least  the  Security 
Council,  by  its  invitation,  would  have 
begun  to  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
which  is  composed  by  Vietnam.  At  least 


those  who  are  prepared  to  try  to  settle 
this  matter  by  peaceful  procedures  and 
negotiations  will  have  stood  up  to  be 
counted  in  the  Council. 


URANIUM  MINE  RADIATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  considerable 
attention  is  now  being  focused  on 
uranium  mine  safety.  The  division  of 
occupational  health  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  this  field. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr. 
Duncan  Holaday,  who  is  chief  of  the  oc- 
cupational health  field  station  in  Utah, 
much  signflcant  research  has  been  de- 
veloped concerning  radiation  exposure 
in  uranium  mines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  on  this  subject,  and 
a  subsequent  editorial  published  by  the 
Post,  be  reprinted  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  9,  1967] 
Cancer:        Uranium        Mine        Occupation 

Hazard — Hidden  Casualties  or  Atom  Age 

Emerge 

(By  J.  V.  Relstrup) 

Nucla,  Colo..  March  8. — This  is  probably 
the  last  spring  John  Morrill  wlU  ever  see,  be- 
cause he  is  dying  of  lung  cancer. 

He  is  dying  of  lung  cancer  because  he 
was  a  uranium  miner. 

The  56-year-old  Morrill,  who  lives  In  the 
small  coDomunlty  on  the  Western  Slope  of  the 
Rockies  with  his  wife  Irene.  Is  one  of  the 
hidden  casualties  of  the  atomic  age.  one  of 
the  dozens  who  have  died  or  wUl  die  because 
they  worked  in  underground  uranium  mines. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  main- 
tained controls  over  the  later  steps  of  pro- 
ducing fuel  for  nuclear  bombs  and  power 
plants,  but  the  Commission  decided  years 
ago  that  It  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
places  where  uranium  is  taken  out  of  the 
ground. 

UntU  the  last  few  years,  the  states  did  not 
exercise  much  control  either.  A  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  study  indicates  that  more 
than  half  the  men  among  3.000  studied  have 
been  overexposed  to  radiation  In  under- 
ground uranium  mines. 

The  study  group  is  a  "pretty  fair  cross 
section"  of  the  10,000  men  who  have  prob- 
ably put  In  time  in  such  mines,  according 
to  Duncan  Holaday,  chief  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  occupational  health  field  sta- 
tion at  Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  only  thing  that  has  saved  us  from  a 
real  calamity  is  that  many  of  these  people 
work  only  two,  three,  four  years"  in  under- 
ground uranium  mines,  Holaday  said. 

John  Morrill  may  be  the  SOth  or  S  1st  miner 
to  be  recorded  as  dying  of  cancer  because  of 
exposure  in  the  underground  mines,  depend- 
ing on  whose  figures  you  take. 

"There'll  be  more,"  said  Holaday.  "We 
haven't  seen  them  all." 

Dr.  Victor  E.  Archer,  physician  at  the  Salt 
Lake  field  station  who  has  headed  the  medi- 
cal study  of  lung  cancer  among  uranium 
miners,  points  out  that  it  most  often  takes 
between  17  and  20  years  between  the  start  of 
mining  and  the  start  of  lung  cancer. 

The  peak  of  uranium  production  and  the 
employment  of  miners  in  this  country  came 
In  the  late  19608  and  early  19S0s. 

When  lung  cancer  does  appear,  it  is  usually 
fatal. 

Holaday.  Dr.  Archer  and  their  colleagues 
say  the  cause  Is  radon  daughters  In  mines. 

Radon  gas  is  one  of  the  links  In  the  chain 


of  radioactive  decay  as  uranium  turns  bit  by 
bit  into  lead.  This  gas  brealcs  down  into  the 
forms  called  radon  daughters,  which  are 
short-lived  but  deadly  with  alpha  radiation. 

If  a  man  breathes  moisture  particles  or 
dust  bearing  even  tiny  amounts  of  radon 
daughters,  he  Is  likely  to  keep  a  substantial 
portion  in  his  system. 

The  effects  are  cumulative.  The  longer  a 
man  works  in  a  mine  with  a  high  level  of 
radon  daughters,  the  more  chance  he  will 
have  of  developing  respiratory  cancer. 

The  deadly  effects  of  radon  daughters  have 
been  known  for  decades  in  scientific  litera- 
ture. 

Two  mines  In  Central  Europe  have  been 
worked  since  1500 — one  at  Joachimsthal,  now 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  at  Schnee- 
berg,  now  In  East  Germany.  They  were  mined 
first  for  silver,  later  for  other  minerals. 

Tlie  mines  had  long  been  studied  because 
of  the  high  death  rate  of  the  men  who  worked 
them. 

By  the  1930s,  it  was  estimated  that  as 
many  as  70  per  cent  of  the  miners  at 
Joachimsthal  and  Schneeberg  had  died  of 
lung  cancer.  Further,  it  was  established  fair- 
ly clearly  that  radon  daughters  were  to  blame. 
But  authorities  were  slow  In  making  the  link 
for  uranium  mines. 

In  1949,  Holaday  went  to  the  wooden,  two- 
story  World  War  n  barracks  near  Salt  Lake 
that  still  serve  as  the  occupational  health 
field  station  for  13  Western  states.  He  became 
chief  in  1955. 

The  field  station  began  studies  on  the  prob- 
lem, sometimes  dipping  into  funds  meant  to 
go  to  other  purposes  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  staff  there  developed  detection  eqvilp- 
ment  that  could  measure  the  amount  of  ra- 
don daughters  In  mines  and  gradually  won 
acceptance,  in  principle  if  not  In  practice,  of 
a  maximum  working  level  of  radiation  In- 
side the  mines  that  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  way  to  keep  radiation  down  is  through 
ventilation,  the  same  means  that  other  mine 
operators  can  use  to  keep  silica  dust  down 
and  thus  save  their  miners  from  silicosis. 
Fcms  and  ducts  can  keep  radon  daughters 
from  congregating. 

Since  1960,  the  five  states  that  mine  90 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  uranium — New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona— have  been  more  active  In  keeping 
down  the  radiation  levels  within  the  mines, 
by  monitoring  them  and  closing  down  the 
worst  offenders  untU  better  ventUation  is 
provided. 

Records  show  39  percent  of  the  mines  be- 
low the  maximum  working  level  for  1965, 
for  example,  and  by  1966  the  percentage 
roee  to  44. 

The  majority  are  operating  at  above  the 
working  level,  however,  and  in  each  year  a 
couple  of  mines  turned  up  with  more  than 
ten  times  the  recommended  maximum. 

Theoretically,  this  means  that  a  man 
working  in  one  of  these  mines  could  receive 
more  rodlaUon  In  a  single  year  than  a  man 
In  a  mine  with  adequate  ventilation  would 
receive  in  ten  years. 

Last  year.  Congress  expressed  its  concern 
In  the  Federal  Mine  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develc^  and  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve state  plans  to  set  standards. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  the  states  get 
a  chance  to  set  up  adequate  controls;  if  they 
are  judged  to  have  faUen  short,  the  Federal 
Government  can  step  in. 

To  help  in  drawing  up  the  standards,  the 
Interagency  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
scheduled  a  staff  meeting  Thursday  in  Wash- 
ington with  representatives  of  the  states, 
organized  labor.  Industry  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

"We  do  have  people  who  are  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  solve  their  problems,  get 
control,"  Holaday  said,  but  "I  think  ttiat 
eventually  you  run  out  of  these  people  and 


you  get  down  to  people  who  are  wiUlng  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  [reducing]  health 
and  safety. 

The  standards  will  come  too  late  "for  a  lot 
of  people."  Holaday  said.  But  there  are  pre- 
dictions that  by  1980  the  growing  popularity 
of  nuclear  power  plants  wUl  call  for  twice 
as  much  yearly  production  as  the  previous 
record,  he  said,  and  the  controls  would  pro- 
tect miners  during  the  next  boom. 

The  small  mines,  or  "dogholes."  are  the 
hardest  to  control.  They  may  be  operated  by 
as  few  as  two  men,  who  lease  the  land  from 
a  big  company  and  then  seU  their  output  to 
it.  Often  the  men  Involved  are  not  aware  of 
the  radon  daughter  hazard,  and  It  may  not 
be  a  big  source  of  worry  anyway. 

"Somebody  like  that  you  are  not  going  to 
find  very  interested  In  something  that's  go- 
ing to  happen  30  years  from  today  if  he 
isn't  worried  about  a  rock  falling  on  his  head 
today,"  Holaday  said. 

John  MorrUl  used  to  be  like  that.  He 
started  uranium  mining  In  about  1941  or 
1942  and  he  mined  most  of  the  time  until 
1965,  about  ten  years  of  that  time  In  leased 
dogholes. 

John  Morrill  tends  to  be  fatalistic. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  working  in  the  mines.  I 
might  have  been  here  a  lot  longer — maybe;  I 
don't  know."  But  then,  he  adds,  he  might 
have  been  killed  In  a  car  accident. 

If  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would  he  go 
back  in  the  mines? 

"I  probably  would.  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  no  better  sense.  That's  the  way  I  look 
at  it. 

"But  I  don't  know  if  I'd  go  In  the  uranium 
mines  or  not.  But  If  I  was  going  in  again, 
I'd  have  a  lot  more  Insurance." 

Fatalism  or  not,  there  are  some  things  John 
MorrUl  cannot  understand  about  his  case. 
He  cannot  see  why  the  State  Is  holding  off 
on  paying  his  claim  for  compensation  insur- 
ance for  a  work-related  illness.  Colorado  may 
be  the  only  state  that  has  paid  such  claims 
for  uranium  miners'  lung  cancer,  but  the 
money,  generally  about  $12,000.  usually  goes 
to  widows  after  the  miner  has  died. 

He  does  not  understand  his  company,  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

"Even  the  company  fights  it.  I  can't  figure 
It  out.  Work  for  them  all  those  years  and 
they  don't  want  to  pay  it." 

John  Morrill  quit  school  at  15  back  In 
Ame&bury,  Mass..  and  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  American  system  of  adversary  jus- 
tice, which  holds  that  truth  can  be  served 
only  by  lawyers'  firing  barrages  of  briefs  and 
affidavits  and  expert  witnesses  at  each  other. 

He  may  not  even  know  that  Union  Carbide 
has  a  good  record  In  mniriTig  sure  its  mines 
are  ventilated  now. 

John  Morrill  also  does  not  understand  why 
cancer  did  not  show  up  In  physical  exam- 
inations until  it  was  too  late. 

But  very  few  people  know  about  John  Mor- 
rlU.  or  care  what  he  thinks.  It  was  liard  to 
get  directions  to  the  house  he  rents  In  little 
Nucla  even  though  he  has  lived  here  five 
years. 

The  problem  of  the  uranium  miners  Just 
has  not  caught  on,  "something  like  the  Turks 
massacring  the  Annenlans,"  he&ltJi  aide  Hol- 
aday said.  But  let  a  little  radioactive  waste 
get  into  drinking  water.  Holaday  added,  and 
the  public  says:  "That's  me." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1067] 
Bureaucratic  Cancer 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  the 
19506  was  In  such  haste  to  buy  uranium  for 
bombs  that  It  largely  Ignored  the  then-un- 
known radiation  hazards  to  the  miners.  Some 
60  miners  have  now  died  of  radiation-in- 
duced lung  cancer  and  perhaps  50O0  more 
have  suffered  an  over-exposure,  according  to 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  reported  by 
J.  V.  Relstrup  of  this  newspaper.  Since  It 
takes  10  years  or  so  after  over-exposure  for 
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lusg  cancer  to  matiire,  the  final  death  toll 
cannot  yet  be  known. 

Meanwhile,  despite  some  progress  In  ven- 
tilating tne  mlnea  and  taking  other  precau- 
ttona,  some  66  per  cent  of  the  mlnea  operat- 
ing In  1900  In  the  five  chief  uranlum*produc- 
Ing  states  recorded  radiation  over  the  PHS's 
recommended  "working  level."  And  the 
United  States  Oovernment  Is  now  only  at  the 
point  of  planning  to  "Initiate"  effective  Fed- 
eral controls. 

The  AEC  says  miners'  health  was  not  In  Its 
Jurisdiction  but  In  that  of  the  states:  yet 
the  AEC  could  have  chosen  to  buy  uranium 
only  or  first  from  safe  mines,  and  It  could 
have  brought  the  matter  urgently  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  The  PHS  had  and  has 
no  Important  initiative  or  muscle:  a  dedi- 
cated local  officer  In  Utah,  Duncan  Holaday, 
was  forced  to  snitch  funds  for  radiation 
studies  from  other  projects.  The  states  were 
too  responsive  to  the  mining  companies.  The 
companies  and  Individual  miners  were  out 
to  dig  uranium  and  sell  It  at  a  profit. 

What  an  appalling  performtmce  all  around. 
Every  day  the  Federal  Government  now  de- 
lays In  solving  this  problem,  another  miner 
may  get  lung  cancer. 
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TERRORISM  A  TACTIC  OP  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is,  because 
of  modem  communications,  a  war  which 
Is  being  fought  almost  before  our  very 
eyes.  Every  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
appalled  by  the  sadness  and  horror  which 
the  war  In  Vietnam  produces. 

But  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  Qovemment's  policy, 
backed  by  our  Nation's  history  and  all 
it  stands  for,  goes  to  the  greatest  lengths 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  while  on  the 
other  side  terrorism,  kidnaping,  and  the 
murder  of  civilians  are  recognized  and 
accepted  tactics  of  war. 

This  fact  was  well  documented  in  a 
thoughtful  article  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  May  15,  1967.  The  ar- 
ticle makes  gruesomely  clear  the  fate 
that  would  await  so  many  of  the  very 
South  Vietnamese  upon  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  democratic  government  there 
depends  were  our  Government  to  with- 
draw its  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  National  Observer,  May  15,  1967] 
TnaoixBic  Is  Sikplt  a  Tactic  of  This  Wab — 

A    Look    at    th«    Viet    Cong's    Tiohtlt 

OacANizED   ErrosT   To    iNTiMmATX   Opfo- 

srrxoiv 

(By  Wesley  Pruden.  Jr.) 

Saioon. — Scooting  through  the  stench  and 
tangle  of  Saigon's  rush  hotir,  two  men  were 
obviously  having  a  hard  time  pedaling  what 
looked  to  be  an  empty  three-wheel  cart.  The 
cop  on  the  comer  thought  so  too. 

He  waved  a  white-gloved  hand  at  them, 
and  36-year-old  Nguyen  Anh  Tuan  and  his 
pal  braked  to  a  stop  at  the  curb.  When  the 
cop  Ufted  the  false  floor  In  the  cart,  he 
found  a  a84-pound  homemade  bomb  of 
plastiqtie — nitroglycerin  In  a  putty-like 
base — hidden  between  the  wheels. 

It  was  enough  nltro  to  blow  up  a  hotel. 
And  that,  precisely,  is  what  Tuan  and  his 
terrorist  pal  had  Intended  to  do  with  It.  Tuan 
and  his  assistant,  who  was  IS,  were  members 
of  a  Communist  Viet  Cong  "Special  ActlvlUes 
CeU"  In  Saigon.  Their  special  activities  In- 


cluded systematic  muider,  arson,  theft,  and 
blackmail. 

NO   TIMX   roa  SEMTHCZNT 

They  were  hard  and  tough  when  they  were 
arrested;  they  did  not  break  down  at  all 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Saigon  poUce.  Two 
days  later,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Saigon  press,  a  Vietnamese  reporter  observed 
that  their  target,  a  hotel  for  U.S.  naval  offi- 
cers, was  next  door  to  a  Vietnamese  school. 

"Wouldn't  you  have  felt  remorse  if  a  hun- 
dred children  had  been  killed  or  maimed?" 

Tuan  looked  him  la  the  eye  and  replied 
coldly:  "No,  I  wouldn't  feel  any  remorse  at 
all.  This  we  cannot  help." 

Tuan  and  bis  luckless  accomplice  are  typ- 
ical— except  that  they  were  caught;  many 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  are  not.  But  they,  like 
other  "technicians"  in  "special  activities," 
are  taught  to  deaden  their  emotions  as  they 
learn  the  morbid  skills  of  their  Job. 

"We  must  never  look  back."  Tuan  said. 
"To  do  so  Is  to  avert  your  eyes  from  the 
goal." 

NOT  roB  teshor's  sake 

Cold-blooded,  ruthlaes,  and  unemotional 
as  Tuan  may  be.  he  is  not  Indiscriminate. 
He  Is  a  prlM  pupil,  and  there  are  others  like 
him.  If  the  brutal  murders  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  have  proved  anything. 
It  Is  that  the  Conununlsts  never  use  terror 
merely  for  terror's  sake. 

Terrorism  is  simply  a  tactic  of  this  war; 
as  such,  it  is  never  rationalized  nor  la  an 
apology  ever  entered  fbr  it.  Terror,  or  vio- 
lence, makes  the  political  struggle  possible. 
Terror  is.  In  the  words  of  one  observer  here, 
"the  hardener  In  the  formula,  the  steel  in 
the  superstructure."  Without  it,  the  Conunu- 
nlsts willingly  concede,  the  war  for  the  "na- 
tional liberation"  of  South  Vietnam  would 
not  succeed. 

"The  U.S.  clique  uses  collaborators,  vil- 
lains, spies,  and  secret-police  agents,"  says 
one  Viet  Cong  Indoctrination  booklet,  "and 
thus  It  Is  necessary  to  counterattack  the 
enemy's  military  units,  to  destroy  collabo- 
rators, villains,  secret-police  agents,  and 
spies.  Violence  Is  required  because  (1)  the 
enemy's  political  weaknesses  have  forced 
him  to  resort  to  force  of  arms  to  Impose  his 
will  and  this  must  be  countered;  (2)  becawe 
It  wUl  enhance  the  political  struggle,  and 
(3)  because  it  prevents  the  enemy  from 
mingling  freely  among  the  vUlage  masses, 
and  helps  Isolate  him  and  thins  out  his 
ranks." 

"Thinning  out"  is  a  modest  way  of  putting 

Since  1958,  the  guerrillas  have  killed  11.200 
clvUlans  and  captured  40.000  more.  This  Is 
the  statistical  equivalent.  If  applied  to  the 
United  States,  of  143,000  and  520,000— 
enough  people  to  fill  cities  the  size  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  and  Atlanta. 

These  are  murders  in  the  still  of  the  night, 
often  In  the  Vietnamese  back  country  where 
sudden  death  is  a  gruesome  fact  of  life; 
these  murders,  carefully  plotted  and  spaced 
across  the  face  of  the  land,  rarely  make  the 
pages  of  the  Saigon  newspapers  and  never 
are  screamed  from  the  world's  headlines. 

Yet  It's  a  campaign  that  grinds  on,  even 
as  the  war  grinds  on,  and  there  are  signs 
that  terror  is  to  be  emphasized  again. 

In  one  recent  week,  the  Viet  Cong  terror- 
ists killed  68  civilians.  These  included  a 
hamlet  chief,  a  deputy  tamlet  chief,  a  pub- 
lic-action team  member  and  two  other  Viet- 
namese paclHcation  workers,  three  national 
policemen,  five  guerrilla  defectors,  a  village- 
council  candidate,  a  depnty  village  chairman, 
and  an  Interpreter-translator  for  the  U.S. 
psychological-war  office. 

"Fifty-six  civilians  a  week  is  an  appalling 
bloodbath."  says  an  American  paclflcation 
worker,  "but  when  you  consider  who  these 
66  civilians  are,  that  they  are  56  civilians 
who  make  the  government  run,  you  can  begin 


to  see  Just  how  discriminate  and  precise  the 
use  of  terror  U." 

CABZIXrU.T    OROANnCXD 

To  control  the  use  of  terror,  the  terrorists 
must,  of  course,  be  tightly  organized,  and  the 
Communist  terrorists  are  organized  as  care- 
fully and  disciplined  as  regxilarly  as  the 
guerrilla  soldiers  In  the  field. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  three-man  cell.  In 
areas  controlled  by  the  government,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  secret  cells :  The  Siiecial  Ac- 
tivities Cell  (like  the  one  Tuan  belonged  toi 
and  the  Urban  Sapper  Cell.  Both  are  assigned 
to  clandestine  terror. 

Prom  the  rosters  of  these  cells,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLP)  draws  the  assassi- 
nation teams,  the  grenade  throwers,  the  sui- 
cide squads  who  often  drive  explosive-laden 
motorbikes  or  cars  into  targets  In  heavily 
congested  areas  or  targets  that  are  so  heavily 
guarded  that  escape  Is  Impossible. 

Usually  these  cells  are  devoid  of  competent 
technical  ability;  Tuan.  for  all  his  determi- 
nation to  blow  up  the  U.S.  mUitary  hotel, 
was.  after  all,  a  drayman.  He  didnt  know  how 
to  manufacture  the  explosives;  the  charge 
was  loaded  for  him  and  he  was  told  when 
and  where  to  go. 

A    OITN    FROM    CHICAGO 

When  the  provincial  or  zone  headquarters 
of  the  NLF  draws  up  a  special  Job  It  nearly 
always  has  to  bring  in  special,  outside  help 
"When  It's  too  big  for  the  boys  In  Peoria." 
says  an  American  here,  "they  call  In  a  bigger 
and  more  expensive  gun  from  Chicago." 

One  such  Job  was  the  blasting  of  the  U.S  S 
Card,  a  small  aircraft  transport,  in  the  Saigon 
harbor  in  1964.  This  was  an  exacting  Job  for 
a  skilled  frogman,  who  might,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  been  a  navy  frogman  brought 
down  from  the  north  for  Just  this  Job.  The 
Card  was  damaged  heavily,  though  the  Com- 
munists apparently  considered  the  Job  partly 
bungled  because  the  blast  went  off  after  the 
cargo  had  been  unloaded. 

Most  of  the  local,  unskilled  terrorists  are, 
unllkp  Tuan.  quite  young.  Some  are  teen- 
agers. From  captured  documents  and  Inter- 
views with  captured  cadres  and  defectors,  It 
is  clear  that  the  Communists  find  these 
youngsters  more  willing  to  take  the  risky, 
daring  Jobs — and  that  the  chiefs  prefer  them 
because  they  are  much  easier  to  Influence  and 
Indoctrinate  and  therefore  not  as  likely  as  an 
older  man  to  question  a  dangerous  order  or 
to  become  a  double  agent. 

The  best  age  for  the  terrorist  Is  18.  so  the 
Communists  contend,  but  a  13-year-old  Is 
good  enough  to  toes  a  grenade  Into  a  crowded 
marketplace.  Young  boys  can  also  mingle 
more  easily  with  crowds  because  they  attract 
much  less  suspicion.  This  enables  them  to 
walk  right  up  to  a  difficult  target,  and  oc- 
casionally makes  escape  possible,  though 
there  Is  little  evidence  that  this  latter  mat- 
ters much  so  long  as  there  are  other  13-year- 
olds  to  flu  the  gaps  of  those  who  are  caught 
or  killed. 

ACTING  UNDXK  OROKRS 

The  simple  terrorist  does  not.  of  course, 
have  anything  to  do  with  picking  his  target, 
nor  of  saying  when  the  target  will  be  hit 
This  is  a  policy  and  tactics  matter  to  be 
decided  at  a  higher  level.  The  terrorist  merely 
waits  for  his  order,  much  Uke  the  soldier  in 
the  field  waits  for  his  order  to  advance. 

When  the  guerrillas  enter  an  unfriendly 
village,  terror  Is  rarely  the  first  weapon  used 
They  often  try  to  persuade  first.  But  re- 
sistance, if  it  appears,  is  put  down  quickly. 
The  head  of  a  village  chief,  mounted  on  a 
bamboo  pole  In  the  center  of  town.  Is  a  tre- 
mendous pacifier  of  balky  villagers.  Says  n 
Vietnamese  pacification  cadre:  "The  head  of 
a  respected  village  elder  or  chief  may  not 
'pacify'  a  village  as  permanently  as  a  new 
well  or  a  new  school,  but  It  does  It  much 
quicker."  Pacify  Is  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  the 
word;  the  word  Is  "intimidate,"  but  the  cadre 
makes  his  point. 


This  kind  of  terror  does  two  things.  It  in- 
timidates, and  it  destroys  the  faith  of  the 
villagers  in  the  Saigon  government  (if  they 
had  any  to  begin  with)  to  protect  them. 
That's  why  the  village  and  hamlet  chiefs 
have  been  such  prime  targets;  they  are  the 
village  and  hamlet  symbol  of  Saigon,  and 
since  1968.  more  than  10,000  of  them  have 
been  dealt  with. 

They  aren't  always  killed.  Nguyen  Van 
Tram  was  chief  of  a  village  In  Klen  Phong 
province,  In  the  Mekong  Delta  west  of  Saigon. 
Tram  was  kidnaped  and  returned  when  the 
village  cleaned  out  its  meager  treasury  to 
pay  a  42,000-plaster  ransom,  the  equivalent 
or  less  than  $400.  But  before  they  released 
him  the  Viet  Cong  casually  chopped  off  one 
finger  from  each  hand.  "Next  time,"  they 
said,  "We'll  get  some  of  the  rest  of  you." 

Even  Tram  was  fortunate.  Huynb  Huu  Be 
was  the  chief  of  Phuong  Dinh  village  in  a 
province  in  the  central  highlands,  far  north 
of  Saigon.  The  guerrillas  pranced  Into  his  vil- 
lage one  day  at  dusk  a  few  months  ago  and 
went  straight  to  Be's  house.  Without  luiock- 
ing.  they  barged  in,  grabbed  Be  from  his 
supper  table  and  dragged  him  Into  the  yard. 

His  wife  ran  after  him.  screaming,  and 
finally  she  threw  herself  onto  the  ground 
between  her  husband  and  the  guerrillas. 
They  shot  her,  careful  only  to  wound,  while 
her  husband  watched  in  horror.  Then  they 
shot  him,  then  her,  then  him,  until  both 
were  dead. 

Their  6-year-old  daughter,  who  had  been 
talcing  her  bath  Inside,  ran  Into  the  garden 
to  try  to  hide  among  rows  of  lettuce.  A  guer- 
rilla saw  her.  and  fired  two  quick  bursts  from 
his  sub-machine  gun.  The  next  morning,  the 
villagers  counted  more  than  a  dozen  wounds 
In  the  UtUe  girl's  body.  Weeks  later,  U.S. 
troops  captiued  the  documents  that  Included 
a  detailed  plan  of  the  assassination  of  Huynh 
Huu  Be  and  his  family.  The  murders  had 
been  planned  two  weeks  before  the  night  of 
the  massacre. 

l^e  Communists  profess  not  to  see  these 
as  murders,  and.  in  fact.  Huynh  Huu  Be's 
killers  probably  had  a  death  warrant  for  him 
In  their  pockets.  TTie  warrant,  which  has  no 
standing  in  any  nation's  law.  Is  often  Issued 
after  a  "trial,"  but  the  outcome  of  these 
"trials"  Is  never  In  doubt.  The  bogus  warrants 
are  printed  In  the  thousands  and  terror 
squads  often  fill  them  out  on  the  sp>ot.  Some- 
times the  warrant  Is  written  beforehand,  and 
posted  on  the  gate  of  the  Intended  victim 
hours  or  even  days  before  he  is  finally  killed. 

REASONS   FOR    TERROR 

Brutal  and  Inhuman  as  these  tactics  may 
seem  to  non-Communists,  the  Viet  Cong 
offers  careful  (if  chilling)  reasoning  behind 
the  use  of  terror  as  a  legitimate  weapon  In 
political  agitation.  Viet  Cong  leaders  have 
cited  five  reasons,  in  messages  to  their  fol- 
lowers, for  the  use  of  terror  in  promoting 
the  war: 

Terror  builds  morale  among  the  guerrillas 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  troops.  A  Com- 
munist document  captured  In  War  Zone  D. 
north  of  Saigon,  declares  that  terrorism  in 
the  capital  "aroused  enthusiasm  among  the 
people."  The  NLF's  "Liberation  Radio"  is  al- 
ways quick  to  take  credit  for  successful  acts 
Of  terror,  which  In  the  Viet  Cong's  view 
creates  an  aura  of  Invulnerability  around  the 
revolution. 

Terror  advertises  the  Communist  move- 
ment. The  slaying  of  a  village  chief  is  a 
cheap  way  to  let  the  countryside  know  the 
guerrillas  are  In  the  neighborhood  and  are 
ready  to  do  business  with  others.  Terrorists 
often  leave  notes  pinned  to  the  bodies  of 
victims,  to  make  sure  no  one  misses  the 
point.  On  other  occasions,  as  when  a  murder 
Is  not  a  Viet  Cong  deed,  the  NLF  puts  out 
handbills  saying  It  is.  They  want  no  vague- 
ness on  this. 

Terror  destroys  seciu-lty  and  Isolates  the 
Individual.  Even  If  the  individual  villager 
«  not  physically  harmed,  terror  in  his  hamlet 


convinces  him  that  he  has  only  himself  to 
depend  on;  the  government,  whether  In  Sai- 
gon or  in  his  own  place,  has  no  help  to 
give  him. 

Terror  can  eliminate  the  leaders  of  the 
government.  Eventually,  the  Communists 
must  sively  believe,  they  can  kill  or  malm 
so  many  of  the  hamlet  and  village  chiefs 
that  Saigon  cannot  find  replacements  for 
them  all.  When  this  happens,  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol of  the  coimtryslde  will  be  secure  and 
the  fight  can  move  finally  into  the  big  cities. 

Terror  provokes  the  Saigon  government  to 
use  excessive  force  to  put  down  terror.  This, 
in  turn,  often  persuades  the  villagers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saigon  government  is  as  cruel 
and  insensitive  to  peasant  feelings  as  the 
Viet  Cong  has  all  along  contended. 

OCCASIONAL,   FAn.irRES 

Terror,  as  a  poUshed  Communist  tactic, 
often  fails,  though  this  Is  small  consolation 
to  the  orphaned  children  walling  at  the  side 
of  dead  parents,  or  to  maimed  villagers  try- 
ing to  crawl  out  of  a  bus  that  has  struck  a 
mine  in  the  road. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  failure  of 
terror  to  achieve  what  It  was  expected  to 
achieve  was  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
among  the  montagnards,  the  primitive,  dark- 
skinned  natives  in  the  central  highlands.  For 
a  long  time  the  Communists  tried  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  the  montagnards,  but  U.S. 
Special  Forces  units  apparently  tried  harder. 
By  the  end  of  1962,  it  was  clear  to  the  Viet 
Cong  that  the  montagnards  had  gone  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Americans — who  were,  often 
as  not,  the  first  outsiders  who  had  ever 
treated  the  backwai-d  tribesmen  as  fellow 
members  of  the  human  race. 

The  Viet  Cong  cracked  down  hard.  Pood 
is  always  scarce  in  the  montagnard  territory, 
and  many  of  the  natives  ate  only  when  the 
U.S.  dropped  food  to  them.  Viet  Cong  cadres 
began  systematically  taking  food  away  from 
the  montagnards;  the  goal  was  to  starve  as 
many  as  possible. 

But  the  campaign  of  terror  failed  when 
whole  montagnard  villages  moved,  literally 
overnight,  to  government  refugee  camps  in 
secure  areas.  Perhaps  as  many  as  300,000 
montagnards  have  deserted  their  old  villages 
In  Viet  Cong-held  territory;  this  is  35  per 
cent  of  the  entire  montagnard  population 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Other  groups  have  been  special  targets 
of  the  terrorists.  Beginning  in  mld-1964,  the 
Americans  were  favorite  targets.  This  cam- 
paign was  probably  a  morale-building  cam- 
paign; so  was  a  similar  campaign  a  year 
later,  when  the  U.S.  embassy  was  bombed. 

For  a  few  weeks  last  fall.  Vietnamese  poli- 
ticians, partlctilarly  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  who  wrote  the  new  con- 
stitution, were  special  targets.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  a  Viet  Cong  bomb  blew 
apart  the  car  of  a  prominent  assemblyman, 
shattered  both  his  legs,  and  killed  a  passer- 
by. 

Lately,  terrorism  has  Increased  In  Saigon, 
this  time  against  civilians  and  occasional 
Americans.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
likes  to  turn  its  terror  on  and  off,  like  a 
water  faucet,  for  no  apparent  reason.  But 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 

"When  a  reign  of  terror  Is  relaxed,"  says 
a  VS.  psy-war  specialist,  "there  Is  a  tendency 
for  the  whole  community  to  relax  and  enjoy 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  relief,  a  feeling  that 
maybe  the  guerrillas  aren't  so  bad  after  all." 

If  the  Communists  continue  to  find  the 
going  rugged  against  U.S.  troops,  as  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  new  and 
more  vigorous  terror  campaigns  are  almost 
sure  to  come.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  advertise 
and  build  morale,  and  more  and  more  it  looks 
as  if  it  is  the  only  way  left  to  the  Conunu- 
nlsts to  build  morale.  As  the  pacification 
program  Is  pushed  still  harder,  terror  will 
surely  stalk  the  countryside  with  new  deter- 
mination. 


But  even  the  Communist  theoreticians 
concede  that  terror  is  a  tactic  that  Is  useless 
against  a  determined  foe.  One  such  foe  Is 
the  Saigon  newspaper  Chlnh  Luan  (Political 
Discussion),  which  Is  sternly  an tl -Commu- 
nist. Its  editor.  Tu  Chung,  was  put  on  the 
assassination  list  as  long  ago  as  1965,  when 
he  was  denounced  for  "serving  American 
bosses"  and  threatened  with  death.  Tu  Chung 
boldly  printed  the  letter  in  full  and  turned 
the  original  over  to  the  police. 

"We  love  the  life  that  God  has  breathed 
into  our  bodies,  as  all  men  love  life."  Tu 
Chung  wrote  in  an  accompanying  editorial. 
"But  we  will  look  straight  into  the  gun  bar- 
rel held  by  the  murderer  who  comes  against 
us  and  we  will  say:  'You  can  kill  us  but  our 
spirit  will  live  on.'  "  A  few  nights  later.  Tu 
Chung  stepped  from  his  car  on  the  driveway 
of  his  home.  Into  the  glare  of  the  headlights 
of  an  approaching  motorbike.  rt)ur  shots  rang 
out,  and  Tu  Chung  fell  dead.  But  his  news- 
paper and  his  spirit  live  on. 


JAYCEE  PRESIDENT  PLEDGES  SUP- 
PORT  FOR   WAR   ON   POVERTY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
much  pleased  to  read  a  press  release  of 
the  U.S.  Jaycees,  dated  May  10,  1967,  en- 
titled "Jaycee  President  Pledges  Sup- 
port for  War  on  Poverty."  The  report 
announced  that  Bill  Suttle,  U.S.  Jaycee 
president,  had  joined  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  the  release,  Mr.  Suttle  said  that 
he  will  "immediately  contact  local  Jay- 
cee officers  in  selected  cities  throughout 
the  country,  asking  them  to  work  with 
leaders  of  locally  established  OEO  com- 
munity action  agencies." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Jaycee,  I 
was  glad  to  see  this  announcement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Jatcee  Prestoent  Pledges  Support  for 
War   on   Poverty 

Bill  Suttle,  President  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
today  Joined  the  Business  Leadership  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  be- 
ing able  to  represent  a  pwrtlon  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  volunteers  in  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Suttle  said  that  CEO's  objectives  of  al- 
leviating poverty,  suffering,  ignorance  and 
blight  whUe  building  a  greater  America — 
through  the  resources  of  local  community 
action  is  fully  consistent  with  the  Jaycee  ob- 
jectives of  "personal  growth  through  civic 
Involvement." 

The  33-year-old  civic  leader  said  that  un- 
fortunately. In  the  past,  the  government  has 
not  fully  mobilized  the  potential  of  a  vast 
"volunteer  community"  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  belong  to  civic  organizations.  And 
he  said,  too  frequently  these  groups  have 
been  guilty  of  apathy  and  have  concerned 
themselves  with  trivial  programs  unworthy 
of  recognition. 

Suttle  commended  the  OEO  for  recogniz- 
ing the  potential  of  volunteer  organizations 
and  for  soliciting  the  assistance  In  meeting 
the  real  challenges  facing  America  today.  He 
expressed  confidence  that  government,  the 
forces  of  business  and  labor  that  make  up 
the  "private  sector"  and  the  "voluntary  com- 
munity," can  work  together  in  providing  a 
better  life  for  all  America. 

One  of  the  particular  areas  of  OEO 
activity  praised  by  the  Jaycee  leader  was  the 
attempt  to  provide  Job  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  He  said  the  Jaycees  placed  em- 
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ptutfls  on  the  need  to  make  productive  tax- 
payen  out  of  potential  welfare  recipients. 

Buttle  Mid  he  recognized  the  need  for 
Jayoee  and  other  civil  organizations  to  prove 
their  merit  through  meaningful  action.  As 
an  example  at  Jayoee  support,  he  an- 
nounced that  between  60  and  70  local 
Jaycee  groups  from  seven  states  within  Ap- 
palacMa  have  agreed  to  begin  civic  action 
programs  as  the  result  of  an  ezperlmental 
seminar  held  In  early  April  at  the  Institute 
for  Regional  Development  at  Ohio  University. 

Suttle  said  that  he  will  Inunediately  con- 
tact local  Jaycee  officers  in  selected  dtlea 
around  the  country,  asking  them  to  work 
with  leaders  of  locally  established  OEO  Com. 
munlty  Action  Agencies. 

In  addition,  he  said  he  would  ask  all  of 
his  more  than  280,000  members  to  become  In- 
volved In  human  development  programs  In 
their  6,000  communities,  whether  or  not  they 
are  currently  being  served  by  an  established 
governmental  agency. 

A  real  significance  of  Jaycee  activity, 
Suttle  said,  would  be  to  prove  the  usefulness 
of  OTganlsed  volunteer  groups  in  winning  the 
war  against  poverty.  Ignorance  and  individual 
dependence  upon  government.  He  said  that 
the  experience  gained  by  the  current  pro- 
grams could  go  far  toward  greater  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  millions  of  concerned 
American  volunteers. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  TENNESSEE 
REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25  a  Joint  caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Senate  nnd 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
endorsed  the  revenue-sharing  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  together  with  15  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
see  such  resounding  support  in  our 
State  for  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide a  bold,  first  step  toward  real  efforts 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

De^lte  the  present  administration's 
unrelenting  refusal  to  give  revenue- 
sharing  a  full  hearing,  the  pressure  con- 
tinues to  build  In  Tennessee  and  in  the 
Nation  for  an  alternative  to  the  present 
maze  of  overly  restrictive  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  These  Tennessee  Re- 
publican of&cials  have  made  another 
constructive  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  efforts  to  balance  more  ap- 
propriately our  Federal  partnership  of 
government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  their  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

A     RKSOLUnOM      COMJCKNDIKO     U.S.      SENATOS 
HOWABB    H.    BAKZR,     JB.,    on    iMTRODOCnON 

or  Biu.  To  PiBiciT  Shabimo  of  Fb>zbai. 

Revbnvbs  With  thx  Statis 

Whereas,  Because  the  responsibilities  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  the  great 
problems  at  this  generation  are  far  out- 
stripping the  state  and  local  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  these  obUgatlons;  and 

Whereas,  The  national  government,  with 
its  superior  taxing  power,  has  moved  Into 
more  and  more  areas  of  activity  and  has  vir- 
tually burled  state  and  local  governments 
under  a  mass  of  400  federal  aid  approprl- 
tlons  for  170  different  aid  programs;  and 

Whereas,  A  no-strtngs  tax-sharing  pro- 
gram will  improve  the  financial  base  of  state 
and  cities  in  order  to  imleash  their  imagina- 
tion for  solving  the  great  problems  of  this 
new  generation.  Not  only  should  such  a  pro- 
gram  provide   for    more    effective    and    leas 


expensive  government,  but  It  will  begin  to 
restore  the  tradltloaal  federal  balance  of 
governmental  p>ower  which  has  swung  too  far 
toward  the  national  government;   and 

Whereas,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  of 
Tennessee,  has  Introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  during  his  first  address  on  the 
senate  floor  on  Thursday,  March  0,  a  bill 
designed  to  permit  an  Inunediate  beginning 
of  sharing  federal  revenues  with  the  states 
on  a  no-strlngs  attached  basis;   and 

Whereas,  fifteen  o*  Senator  Baker's  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States  Senate  have 
recognized  the  soundness  of  the  Baker  Tax- 
Sharing  Plan  and  the  principle  supporting  It: 

Now  therefore  be  tt  resolved  by  the  Joint 
Bepubllcan  caucus  at  the  eighty-fifth  gen- 
eral assembly,  That  by  this  resolution  the 
members  commend  Senator  Baker  for  mak- 
ing this  bold  new  Initiative  in  federalism 
and  express  their  collective  support  for  the 
immediate  enactment  of  a  sound,  no-strlngs- 
attached  tax-sharing  program  in  the  present 
session  of  the  United  States  Congress;   and 

Be  It  further  enacted.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution   be    forwarded   to   United   States 
Senator   Howard   H.    Baker,   Jr. 
Senator  Fbxd  Berry, 

Chairman. 
Representative  Hal  Caster, 

Secretary. 

May  25,  1967. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UJS.  INFORMA- 
TION AND  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1030)  to  amend  further 
section  1011  of  tlie  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  opposition  to  S.  1030. 
I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation, or  renewal,  In  effect,  of  this, 
the  informational  media  guarantee  pro- 
gram. In  my  Judgment,  it  has  proved  to 
be  more  expensive  tlian  beneficial.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  action  which  hsw 
been  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  In  the  past.  I 
believe  the  first  time  was  in  1961,  when 
the  Appropriations  Committees  requested 
that  this  informational  media  guarantee 
fimd  be  phased  out  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing this  program  to  an  end.  Apparently 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  phase  out  this 
fund,  and  it  has  continued  on  down  to 
the  present. 

Thereafter,  In  1964,  the  Appropriations 
Coomilttees  expressly  stated  their  disap- 
proval of  the  committee's  report  on  the 
fund.  Again  in  1985  the  Appropriations 
C<Mnmittees  requested  that  the  fund  be 
phased  out  because  of  its  duplication. 
The  House  agreed  with  the  Senate  in  this 
recommendation:  and  In  1966  the  com- 
mittees again  instructed  that  no  fimds 
were  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
IMO  fund.  In  the  bUI  making  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1967,  again  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress 
called  for  the  termination  of  the  IMO 
fund. 

The  pending  bill,  while  terminating  the 
original  program,  undertakes  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  program  that  would  do  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing.  Therefore,  the 
practical  effect  would  be  to  circumvent 
what  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  have  sought  to  do,  that  is, 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  program. 


As  I  understand,  this  was  supposed  to 
be  a  revolving  fund.  Therefore,  if  it  had 
been  properly  administered  and  the  re- 
sults had  been  as  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  fund  was  established,  there  would 
have  been  no  continuing  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  But  it  has  not  operated 
successfully  as  a  revolving  fund,  with  the 
result  that  the  fund  has  had  to  borrow 
more  than  $22  million  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  There  has  been  an  accrued 
Interest  cost  up  to  date  of  more  than 
$1.8  million.  The  direct  appropriation  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  this  fund 
has  amounted  to  more  than  $13.1  million. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready sustained  a  loss  of  approximately 
$35  or  $36  million  in  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

Again,  I  suggest  that  the  cost  has  far 
exceeded  any  tangible  benefits  that  we 
have  received  from  it,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe. 

As  has  been  noted  by  other  speakers, 
we  have  two  other  programs  which  sub- 
stantially cover  the  same  field  of  opera- 
tion and  provide  generally  for  the  same 
kind  of  dissemination  of  information  as 
does  this  program. 

The  USIA  will  disseminate  much  In- 
formation, at  a  cost  of  about  $10,719 
million  appropriated  for  foreign  curren- 
cies for  books,  magazines,  subscriptions 
to  newspapers,  and  so  forth.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  USIA. 
In  addition  to  what  the  USIA  wiU  dis- 
seminate, there  will  be  added  another 
$613,000  for  books  and  magazines  by  AID. 
In  addition,  our  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  for  school 
books  in  most  of  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries through  programs  conducted  by 
AID  and  USIA. 

It  is  not  only  this  program  that  I  am 
concerned  about.  For  the  last  dozen  years 
I  have  voted  against  all  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
because  I  have  been  convinced  that  a 
large  percentage  of  it — ^probably  half  or 
more — was  simply  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, and  the  program  was  being  ad- 
ministered and  the  money  was  being  ex- 
pended without  proper  restrictions  and 
conditions  placed  upon  it.  We  were  get- 
ting little  or  no  benefit  from  it.  In  many 
instances  we  were  simply  supporting 
foreign  dictators,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  retain  their  prestige  and  power, 
whereas  those  that  we  sought  to  benefit— 
their  people — got  little  assistance  from  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  In  the  second 
instance  they  did  not  know  from  where 
their  help  was  coming.  They  did  not 
know,  and  many  do  not  yet  luiow  that 
the  United  States  provided  the  help  they 
received. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  very  poor  policy 
in  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  that 
we  have  provided  aU  these  years. 

In  the  present  crisis  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  one  in  the  Middle  East  which  is  so 
prominent  now,  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
our  friends  are,  those  whom  we  have 
assisted.  A  large  number  of  them  are  to- 
day condemning  the  United  States.  They 
are  opposing  its  foreign  policy.  We  have 
helped  their  people.  Egypt  has  received 
$1  billion  in  aid  from  us.  India,  who 
criticizes  our  policy  abroad  and  condemns 
us,  has  received  about  $6.25  billion  in  eco- 
nomic aid,  not  to  mention  an  undisclosed 


amount  of  classified  military  aid.  Yugo- 
slavia has  received  $800  million  or  more. 

Where  are  they  today?  We  have  bought 
no  friends.  France  has  received  nearly 
$11  billion;  and  yet  she,  today,  under- 
takes to  obstruct  our  foreign  policy  In 
which  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  free 
world. 

What  have  we  bought  with  our  money? 
Here  we  are,  billions — 330-some-odd  bil- 
lions of  dollars — in  debt.  We  are  asked  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  another  $25  or  $30 
billion.  We  are  going  into  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $15  to  $25  billion  a  year  now. 
Where  is  the  end  of  it? 

Unless  we  can  get  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram whereby  the  benefits  will  go  direct- 
ly to  the  people  who  should  receive  them, 
and  where  the  American  fiag  will  go  with 
the  aid  extended,  in  the  sense  of  letting 
the  beneficiaries  know  that  this  aid  comes 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
not  from  their  dictator;  unless  we  can 
devise  a  program  like  that,  where  Amer- 
ica will  receive  some  credit  for  its  aid 
from  those  whom  we  are  imdertaking  to 
assist,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Oh,  it  is  said  we  must  not  put  any 
strings  on  it.  All  right;  we  have  not  put 
any  strings  on  it  heretofore,  and  look 
where  our  friends  are  today.  There  is  no 
obligation.  They  act  like  they  have  done 
us  a  favor  by  taking  It.  Then  they  criti- 
cize us.  We  get  no  cooperation  from  them 
when  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
foreign  lands  again,  in  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  world. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready 
to  hold  tight  to  the  purse  strings  of  this 
country,  in  dealing  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, except,  until,  and  imless  there  is 
a  firm,  reliable  indication  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  friend  and  assisting  a 
friend,  someone  we  can  count  on  when 
we  need  help  and  coot>eration.  Our  al- 
truism has  been  a  one-way  street  too 
long.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  certainly  wasteful  items  such 
as  this,  until  the  time  comes  when  we  are 
receiving  appropriate  recognition  and 
appreciation  for  it,  and  a  little  gratitude. 
If  we  had  pursued  that  kind  of  policy,  we 
would  have  more  friends  today  on  the 
issue  for  which  our  boys  are  dying  over- 
seas than  we  now  have. 

I  make  that  statement,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill. 
I  am  opposed  to  many  other  phases  and 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  be- 
cause it  is  wasteful.  We  are  not  getting 
anything  for  it,  and  we  are  running  this 
country  further  and  further  into  debt. 
We  now  must  have  another  tax  bill,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  anything  approach- 
ing a  sound  fiscal  policy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  be  practical,  and  to  exercise 
sound  fiscal  judgment,  with  respect  to 
our  foreign  aid  policy. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks may  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Rec- 
ord, to  avoid  Interrupting  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  IX^NQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
proceedings  under  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure proposed  as  to  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  that  Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  of 
New  Orleans,  be  permitted  to  be  present 
on  the  floor  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  wac  the 
Senator's  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  Senator  Dodd  to 
have  a  lawyer  on  the  floor  with  him  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  expect  to  be 
actively  engaged  In  support  of  Senator 
DooD's  position,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
Senator  who  plans  to  take  that  much  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  members  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  to  be  present,  in  the  event 
it  should  be  decided  that  the  floor  should 
be  cleared  of  those  who  have  no  business 
here.  Those  staff  members  are  Robert  E. 
Hunter,  Wendell  Llndsey,  Will  E.  Leon- 
ard, and  Charles  McBride. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIAIION  BILL,  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill — HJl.  9029 — making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juntf  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  June  7,  1967,  pp.  15135- 
15138,  Congressional  Record). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,399,359,550  for 
the  agencies  sind  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  power  marketing  activities,  and  the 
various  related  agencies,  including  the 
VS.  Forest  Service  and  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $1,382,- 
848,350  for  the  programs  and  activities 
of  these  agencies.  This  total  is  under  the 
budget  estimates  of  $1,458,218,000  by 
$75,369,350;  over  the  House  bill  of  $1,- 
365,310,150  by  $17,538,200;  and  under 
the  Senate  biU  of  $1,399,359,550  by 
$16,511,200. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
the  budget  estimate,  the  House  allow- 
ance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
conference  allowance  for  each  appropri- 
ation in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate  on  the  amount 
of  the  budget  amendment  for  the 
Phoenix  medical  center  which  came  to 
the  Congress  after  the  House  had  acted 
on  the  bill;  and  agreed  to  an  increase  of 
$6,500,000  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  This  Increase  was  also 
included  in  a  budget  amendment  not 
considered  by  the  House. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
allocations  were  worked  out  on  a  basis 
which  the  conferees  believed  to  l>e  fair 
and  equitable,  even  though  results  in  spe- 
cific areas  may  be  disappointing  to  in- 
dividuals. Funds  are  allocated  for  two 
areas  not  provided  for  by  the  House  of 
Representatives — Piscataway  Park  and 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  conference  was  a  most  friendly, 
cooperative  meeting.  As  many  Senators 
may  know,  the  House  subcommittee  has 
a  new  chairman  this  year.  Representa- 
tive Julia  Butler  Hansen.  She  is  most 
capable  and  fair.  I  believe  that  the  report 
deals  equitably  with  the  actions  and 
views  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  numbered  11, 12, 16,  and 
20,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7,  21,  30,  and  41  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9029)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  Bouse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert  "$U9,- 
191,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
numbered  12,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  "$32,- 
269,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  "$9,- 
191,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum, 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert  "^5,- 
821,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Appropria- 
tion, 1967 

Budget 
esh  mates, 

1963 

Allowances 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

Item 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Budget 
estimate 

-$320,000 
-400,000 

-400,000 

House 
allowances 

Senate 
allowances 

TITLE1-0EPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Public  Land  Manaiement 

^7. 081, 000 
3,032,000 

2,000,000 

(11,875,000) 
(1.474,000) 

$49,  573, 000 
4,  300, 000 

3,000.000 

(11,625.000) 
(1,582,000) 

H9. 013. 000 
3, 900, 000 

2, 600, 000 

(11.625.000) 
(1,582,000) 

$49,451,000 
4,108,000 

3,000.000 

(11,625.000) 
(1.582,000) 

$49. 253, 000 

3,900,000 

2. 600. 000 

(11.625,000) 
(1,582,000) 

+$240,000 

-$198,000 
-208, 000 

-400,000 

Constniction  aad  mainttMnce 

contract  avtimrization) 

Orecon  aid  CaWornia  grant  lands  (indafinita  appropriation 
of  receipts) 

Rente  iMprovements  (indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts). . 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

62,113.000 

56,873,000 

55,513,000 

56, 559, 000 

55, 753, 000 

-1,120,000 

+240,000 

-806,000 

Bureau  eflndian  Affairs: 

Education  and  welfare  services 

118,629,300 
45,186,000 
56,118,000 
16,889,000 

129,478,000 

47, 608, 000 

40, 407. 000 

19, 000, 000 

450,000 

4,627,000 

126. 478, 000 

47.200,000 

40, 525, 000 

18,000,000 

450.000 

4,627,000 

126, 478, 000 

47,179,000 

41,530,000 

19, 000. 000 

450,000 

4,627,000 

126, 478, 000 

47.179,000 

40.770,000 

18.000,000 

450.000 

4,627.000 

-3,000,000 
-429, 000 
+363,000 

-1,000,000 

Resources  management 

-21,000 
+245.000 

Constniction 

-760,000 
-1,000  000 

Road  construction  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

Revolving  fund  for  loans 

General  admhilirtrative  expenses 

4,773,000 

1 :::; 

Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  exclusive  of  tribal  funds.. 
Tribal  fends  (net  inclwled  in  totals  of  this  tabulation) 

241,595.300  j     241.570,000 
(3,000,000)1       (3,000,000) 

237, 280,  000 
(3,000,000) 

239, 264,  000 
(3, 000, 000) 

237,504.000        -4,066,000            +224,000 
(3,000,000) 

-1,760,000 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

3,990,000 
(110,000,000) 

4, 240,  000 

(110.000.000) 
32.000,000 

4,140,000 

(110.000,000) 
9,500,000 

4, 200, 000 

(110,000,000) 
12,135,500 

4,190,000 

(110.000.000) 
9,191,000 

-50,000 

+50,000 

-10,000 

Land  and  iratar  conservation: 

(Indefinite  appropriation  ol  receipts) 

Advance  appropriation 

-22,809,000 

-309,000 

-2,944,500 

Total,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  ... 

3,990.000 

36, 240. 000 

13,640,000 

16,335,500 

13,381,000 

-22. 859. 000 

-259, 000 

-2. 954,  500 

Office  of  Territories: 

Administrstion  of  territories 

10, 513,  OOO 
19,194,000 

15,613,000 
30,000,000 

15.613.000 
17.500.000 

15.613.000 
25, 000, 000 

15,613,000 
24, 000, 000 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

-6. 000, 000 

+6,500,000 

-1,000,000 

Totai,  Office  of  Territories 

29,707  000 

4.^  Rn  nnn 

33.113,000 

40.613,000 

39,613.000 

-6,000,000 

+6.500,000 

-1,000,000 

Totel,  public  land  management- . . 

337, 405, 300       380. 296, 000 
81,609.000        88.199,000 

339. 546, 000 
85,499,000 

352,771,500 
86,299,000 

346,251,000 
85,499,000 

-34,045,000 
-2,700,000 

+6.705,000 

-6^20.  500 

-800.000 

Mineral  Resources 
Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines: 

Health  and  safety 

35,095,000 
9,695.000 
4,300,000 
7,000,000 
1,596,000 
(26,000,000) 

39, 825, 000 

10,821,000 

3, 232. 000 

800,000 

1,616,000 

(18,200,000) 

(12.500,000) 

38,180,000 
10.721.000 
3.232,000 

36,121,000 
10.721.000 
3,367,000 

35,821.000 
10,721,000 
3, 367, 000 

-4,004,000 

-100,000 

+135,000 

-800,000 

-84,000 

(-2.000,000) 

(-12.500.000) 

-2.359.000 

-300.000 

Solid  mste  disposal _ 

+  135.000 

1,532.000 
(16,200.000) 

1.532.000 
(16,200,000) 

1,532,000 
(16.200,000) 

Helium  Fund:  Borrowing  authorization 

AmwaJ  UmMatioa  en  contract  authorization 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

57. 686, 000 

8, 220. 000 

747,800 

56,294,000 

9,  725,  000 

926,000 

S3. 665, 000 

9,180,000 

740.000 

51,741,000 

11,180.000 

814.800 

51,441,000 

10, 980,  000 

740,000 

-4.853,000 

+  1,255.000 

-186,000 

-2.224,000 
+  1.800.000 

-300, 000 

-200.000 

-74,800 

Office  of  Coet  Research;  Salaries  and  expenses _ 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  mineral  resources    

148  262  800 

}',',  111  nvi 

149.084.000 

150.034,800  1     148,660,000 

-6, 484, 000 

-424,000 

-1,374,800 

Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries: 

20,999,000 

(1,000,000) 

500,000 
1,245,000 
3,000,000 

4.714.300 
2, 675,  OOO 

(2. 495. 700) 
760,000 
(316,000) 

23, 835, 000 

23,194,650 

24,219,650 

23, 809, 650 

-25,350 

+615,000 

-410,000 

Management  and  investigabons  of  resources  (appropriation 
of  receipts) 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (special  foreign 
currency  program) 

100,000 
1,380.000 
6.000,000 

4,714.000 
1.678,000 

(2, 496. 000) 
743,000 
(336. 000) 

100.000 
1.730.000 
6.000,000 

4,714.000 
1,678,000 

(2,496.000) 
693.000 
(336.  000) 

100,000 
1,730.000 
6,000,000 

4.714,000 
2, 428, 000 

(2,496,000) 
693,000 
(336, 000) 

100  000 

Construction. 

1.730.000 
6.000,000 

4.714.000 
2.428,000 

+350,000 

Construction  of  fishing  vessete 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries  research  and  develop- 
ment  

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation.. 

+750.000 

+750, 000 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands  (indefinite  appropriation 
of  receipts) 

(2,496,000) 

693,000            -50,000 
(336,000) 

General  administrative  expenses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.  Fisheries  loan  fund. . 

Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  .... 

33.893,300 

38, 450. 000 

38.  109.  650 

39,884,650 

44,810,800 

5,090,500 
7, 500, 000 

39.  474. 650 

+  1,024,650 

+1,365,000 

-410.000 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Management  and  Investigations  of  resources 

39,001,800 
8.618,600 
6,000,000 
500,000 
2, 675, 000 
1,613,000 

43,159,000 
2,568.000 
7,  500, 000 
400,000 
1.675,000 
1,613,000 

43,010,000 
2. 568, 000 
7,  500, 000 

44,148,800 
4,475,600 
7,500.000 

+989,800 
+  1,907,600 

+1,138,800 
+  1,907,600 

-662,000 
-615,000 

Construction 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account 

Appalachian  region  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects 

-400,000 

+  750.000 

-41.000 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservatnn 

1,675,000 
1,572,000 

2,425,000            2.425,000 
1,572,000            1,572,000 

+750,000 

General  administrative  expenses 

Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

58, 408, 400 

56.915.000 

56, 325, 000 

61,398,400         60,121,400 

+3, 206, 400 

+3,796,400 

-1.277.000 

National  Park  Service: 

Management  and  protection.. 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities 

Construction 

37,159.800 
27.731.000 
22, 894,  000 

32,  500,  000 

323,000 

2, 569. 200 

40.  822,  000 
29, 942,  000 
17,579.000 

38,  000.  000 
2,  323,  000 
2, 569.  000 

40. 442. 000 
29.581.000 
11.197.000 

38,000,000 
1,000,000 
2.  569.  000 

40, 730,  400 
29. 946.  800 
1?   fi71    'iOfl 

40.672,000 
29,821,800 

11     O-T    t\tV\ 

-150.000 

-120.200 

-5,952,000 

+230. 000 
+240,800 
+  430,000 

-58.400 

-125.000 

-1,044,  bOO 

Parkway  and   road  construction  (liquidation  of  contract 
authorization) 

38, 000. 000       38  noo  nno 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 

470.000 
2.  569.  000 

770,000 
2. 569. 000 

-1,553.000 

-230, 000 

+300, 000 

Geneni  administrative  expenses 

Total,  f«ational  Park  Service 

123,177,000 

131,235.000 

122.  789, 000 

124.387.700 

123.  459.  800 

-7.775.200 

+670.  800 

Total,  fish  and  wildlife  and  parks 

215,478.700       226,600.000 

217,223.650       225.670.750 

223, 055,  850 

-3.544.150 

+5.832.200 

-2,614,900 

t 
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Appropria- 
tion, 1967 

Budget 

estimates, 

1968 

Allowances 

Conference 

allowance  compared  with— 

Item 

House 

Senate 

(inference 

Budget 
estimate 

House 
allowances 

Senate 
allowances 

TITLE  l-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Con. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Salaries  and  expenses 

$27,500,000 
2.351.000 

$20,982,000 

2, 300, 000 

$7,500,000 
2,300,000 

$7,500,000 
2,300,000 

$7,  500, 000 
2,300,000 

-$13,482,000 

Opeiation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Office  of  Saline  Water 

29.851,000 
6,910.000 
4,821,000 
5,165,900 

23.282.000 
12, 700. 000 
5,130,000 
7. 570. 000 

9,800,000 

11,130,000 

5,100.000 

6, 776,  500 

9.800,000 

12, 130,  000 

5,100,000 

7,064.500 

9,800,000 

11,130,000 

5.100,000 

6,881,500 

-13.482,000 

-1,570,000 

-30,000 

-688,500 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
Salaries  and  expenses 

-$1,000,00 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses    -      

+$105,000 

-183,000 

Total,  direct  appropriations 

Total,  appropriations  of  earmarked  receipts. 

Total,  borrowing  authorization 

Total,  annual  contract  authority... 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  the  Interior... 

TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service: 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management.. 

Forest  research 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation.. . 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

Forest  roadi  and  trails  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization). 
Acquisition  ol  lands  tor  national  forests: 

Uinta  National  Forest 

Special  Kts  (appropriation  o(  receipts) 

Cooperative  range  improvements  (appropriatkin  of  receipts). 
Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 

Total,  definite  appropriations. 

Total,  appropriation  of  receipts 


Total.  Forest  Service,  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Department  of  Health,  Educatkin,  and  Welfare 

Public  Health  Service: 

Indian  health  activities 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 


ToUl,  Public  Health  Service 

Office  ol  Education :  Arts  and  humanities  educattonal  activities^ 

Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare 

Indian  Claims  Commisston 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction,  rail  rapid  transit  system 


Total,  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Endowment  for  the  arts 

Endowment  for  the  humanities 


Total,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
Public  Lend  Lew  Review  Commission 
Salaries  and  exponsos 


747,894,700 
126,844,700 
26.000,000 


810,722,000 

125, 703, 000 

18.200.000 

12.500.000 


738,660,150 

125,703,000 

16, 200, 000 


762,571,550 

125,703,000 

16.200,000 


750,878,350  I  -59.843,650  i  +12.218.200       -11.693,200 

125,703,000  I I I... 

16,200,000  ,     -2,000.000    1 

'  -12,500,000 I 


900,739,400  I    967,125,000  |    880,563,150  |    904,474.550  |    892,781,350  j  -74,343,650  ;  +12,218,200  I     -11,693,200 


203, 707, 000 
38.567.000 
18.151,000 


260.425.000 
101.230,000 

300.000 

(80.000] 

(700, 000] 

1.000. 000 


362, 955, 000 
780,000 


363,735,000 


178,400 


115,000 


186,238,000 
40,032,000 
18.251.000 


244.521.000 
111.000.000 


(80.000] 
(700.000 
1.000.000 


356,521,000 
710,000 


357,301,000 


162,000 


115.000 


185,063,000 
40. 180. 000 
18.251,000 


243, 494, 000 

110,000,000 


(80,000) 
(700, 000) 
1,000,000 


354,  494,  000 
780,000 


355, 274, 000 


162,000 


115,000 


186,218,000 
42,029,000 
20,251,000 


248,498.000 

110,000,000 


185,618,000 
41,257,000 
19,751,000 


-620,  000 
+  1,225,000 
+1,500.000 


+555, 000 
+1,077.000 
+1.500,000 


-600,000 
-772,000 
-500.000 


246, 626, 000 
110,000,000 


(80,000) 
(700, 000) 
1,000.000 


359,  498,  000 
780,000 


360, 278, 000 


162,000 


115,000 


(80,000) 
(700,  000) 
1,000,000 


357. 626.  000 
780.000 


358.  406. 000 


162.000 


115,000 


+2,105,000 
-1,000,000 


+3,132.000 


+1.105.000 


+1,105,000 


+3, 132, 000 


-1.872.000 


-1.872.000 


+3,132,000 


-1,872,000 


75,  536,  OOO 
14, 489, 000 


90.025,000 
1,000.000 


91.025.000 


394,000 


1.005,000 


1,400,000 
9,055,000 


10,455,000 


1,019,500 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 


9, 019,  500 


907,000 


82,133,000 
23.636,000 


105.769,000 
1,000,000 


106,769,000 


500,000 


1,100,000 


82,000,000 
14,733,000 


96,733,000 
1,000,000 


97,733,000 


500,000 


995.000 


82,645,000 
17,606,000 


100,251,000 
1,000,000 


101,251,000 


500,000 


995,000 


82, 0O5. 000 
16,848,000 


98,853,000 
1,000.000 


99, 853, 000 


500,000 


995,000 


-128,000 
-6,788,000 


-«,9I6,000 


+5,000 
+2.115,000 


+2,120,000 


-6,916,000 


-105,000 


+2, 120,  OOO 


-640,000 
-758,000 


-1,398^000 


-1.398,000 


1,620.000 
8.750,000 
6,000,000 


16,370,000 


860,000 


1,200,000 
7,000,000 
3.500,000 


11,700,000 


860,000 


1,200,000 
7,000.000 
4,500,000 


12.700.000 


1,  360,  000 


1,200,000 
7,000.000 
4.000,000 


12,200,000 


860.000 


-420. 000 
-1.750.000 
-2,000,000 


-4, 170, 000 


+500,000 


+500,000 


-500,000 


-500,000 


-500,000 
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Appropria- 
tion, 1967 

Budget 

estimates, 

1968 

Allowances 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

Hm 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Budget 
estimate 

House 
allowances 

Senate 
allowances 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Salaries  and  expenses 

»22,699,000 

2,316,000 
1.589.000 
2, 300, 000 

J25,100,000 

6. 100. 000 

485.000 

1.353,000 

803,000 

J23, 790. 000 

3.000,000 

400.000 

1.100.000 

803. 000 

»24,323,000 

2,316,000 

400.000 

1,168  000 

803,000 
3.054.000 

»23.913,000 

2,316,000 

400.000 

1,125.000 

803,000 
3. 054. 000 

-$1,187,000 

-3,784,000 

-85,000 

-228,  000 

-(-J123,000 
-684. 000 

-»410,000 

Museum  proirams  and  related  research  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program) 

Construction  and  improvements,  National  Zoological  Park 

-f25,000 

-43.000 

Construction,  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den  

Salaries  and  expenses,  National  Gallery  of  Art 

2,822,000 

3, 085, 000         3,  OOO;  000 

-31,000  1         -1-54,000 

Total,  Smithsonian  1  nstitution 

31.726.000  1      36,926,000  I      32,093.000  '      32,064.000         31,611,000 

-5,315,000  1        -482,000 

-453, 000 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  Commixsion  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources  

1.100,000 
190.000 

10.000 

25.000 
25,000 
80,000 

1,330,000 
325,000 

1 

1,300,000 
190,000 

1,300,000 
325,000 

1, 300, 000 
240.000 

-30,000 
-85,000 

Federal  Development  Planning  Committees  lor  Alaska 

-1-50.000 

85  000 

National  Visitor  Center  Study  Commission 
Expenses 

Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

35.000 

25,000 

35.000 

25,000 

-10,000 

-10,000 

Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 



.::.:;  .. :::::.:::::;:; 

Total,  direct  appropriations 

509. 209, 900 
780,000 

521.013.000  1     500,167,000 
780.000  j            780.000 

510,305.000 
780.000 

505.487.000 
780.000 

-15,526,000       -H5.320.000 

-4,818,000 

Total,  appropriation  of  earmarked  receipts 

Total,  title  II,  related  agencies 

509.989,900 

521.793.000  j     500,947,000  |     511,085,000 

506. 267. 000 

-15.526,000       -f-5,320,000 

-4,818,000 

Grand  total 

1,410.729.300    1,488,918.000 

1 
1,257.104,600    1,331,735,000 
127, 624,  700        126.  483,  000 
26,  000,  000          18.  200. 000 

1,381,510,150    1,415,559,550 

1,238,827,150    1,272,876,550 

126,483.000        126,483,000 

16. 200.  000          16.  200.  000 

1.399.048.350 

1,256,365,350 
126.483,000 

-89,869.650 
-75,369.650 

-f-17,538,200 
+17,538,200 

-16,511,200 
-16.511.200 

Consisting  of: 

Direct  appropriations 

Appropriation  of  receipts 

Borrowing  authorization 

16, 200, 000 

-2.000.000 
-12.500.000 

1 

Annual  contract  authority 

12,500.000 

Mr.  BIBIiE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  wonderful  job  that  has  been 
done  this  year,  and  in  all  other  years,  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  40th  year  in  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Over  those  years  he  has  made  an 
enviable  record  concerning  the  building 
of  the  many  fine  projects  which  have 
been  contained  in  the  Interior  appropri- 
ation bills.  It  is  a  real  tribute  and  monu- 
ment to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  smother  in  the  40  years  in 
wliich  he  has  been  associated  with  In- 
terior appropriation  bills. 

We  should  comment  loud  and  long  on 
this  record. 

I  again  salute  the  Senator,  as  I  have 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past,  for  an 
excellent  job  very  ably  done. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PISCATAWAY  PARK 

Mr.  BREW^STER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  on  providing  $1.5  million 
to  acquire  land  for  Piscataway  Park,  a 
scenic  and  historic  area  bordering  the 
Potomac  within  view  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Those  of  us  who  sought  approval  for 
these  funds  were  disappointed  that  the 
$2  million  approved  by  the  Senate  were 
not  retained.  This  represented  the  bare 
minimum  required.  Hopefully,  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  utilize  some  of  its  unused  funds 
in  order  to  complete  acquisition  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  would  assure 
that  the  land  and  scenic  easements 
which  have  been  offered  by  several 
foundations  and  many  private  Individ- 
uals subject  to  the  Federal  purchase  of 
park  land  would  be  preserved;  a  goal 
many  of  us  have  sought  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  years. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee's  report,  three 
major  area  newspapers  have  commented. 


Yesterday,  the  Baltimore  Simday  Sun 
and  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  car- 
ried editorials  voicing  disappointment  at 
the  insufficient  sum  recommended,  but 
sounding  an  optimistic  note  for  the  fu- 
ture. Today's  Washington  Post  had  an 
article  by  Michael  Drosnln  which  con- 
cisely points  out  the  dilemma  which  now 
faces  us. 

The  Star  editorial  rightly  singles  out 
my  colleague  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Hervey  Machen,  who  led  the  fight  for 
this  park  and  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  determination  and  persever- 
ance In  the  face  of  obstacles.  During  the 
88th  Congress,  Congressman  Machen 
and  I  worked  closely  together  to  get  a 
new  authorization  for  the  Piscataway 
Park.  We  were  both  encouraged  when 
this  imaginative  proposal  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote. 

Now  the  Congress  Is  moving  to  imple- 
ment the  Piscataway  Park  plan,  perhaps 
a  little  slower  than  some  of  us  had  hoped. 
The  important  point  is  that  Congress  has 
once  more  expressed  its  support  for  the 
proposed  park. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  now  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  acquire  the  land  it  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, I  hope  the  foundations  and  the 
private  landowners  who  have  signed  con- 
ditional contracts  \rtll  accept  the  renewed 
Federal  activity  as  an  act  of  good  faith 
and  continue  their  existing  pledges.  If 
this  is  done,  I  feel  confident  that  the 


view  from  Mount  Vernon  will  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  editorials  and  the 
article  to  which  I  referred  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Bun, 

June  11,  1967] 

Mount  Vksnom  Vnrw 

Six  yean  ago  Congress  moved  to  preserve 
"the  view  from  Mount  Vernon" — the  shore- 
line and  open  country  In  Maryland  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  Washington's  home. 
The  goal  was  a  highly  desirable  one  but  the 
means  to  the  end  were  Inadequate.  Only 
$937,000  was  made  available  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  view-preservation  program. 
It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  the  property 
and  property  easements  required. 

Now  Congresses  moving  to  correct  Its  1981 
mistake  but  again  there  seems  to  be  inade- 
quacy. The  Interior  Department  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $2.7  mllUon  for  the 
preservation  Job.  The  House  turned  down 
the  request.  Subsequently  the  Senate  re- 
stored $2  minion  of  the  sum  sought.  The 
dUTerences  were  sent  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  has  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.5  million  and  It  Is  expected  to 
be  approved  by  both  houses.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  reduced  stun  will  do  the  Job. 
But  even  so,  there  Is  a  gain  here.  We  have. 
In  effect,  a  second  Indorsement  by  Congress 
of  the  desirabUlty  of  preserving  the  across- 
rlver  view  from  Mount  Vernon.  That  second 
Indorsement  should  carry  with  It  assurance 
that  In  the  end  the  preservation  plan  as 
originally  envisioned  will  be  carried  out  In 
full. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  June  11. 
1967] 

SaVIMO    PiaCATAWAT 

Having  rescued  th«  much-publicized  Pis- 
cataway Park  from  Imminent  death.  It  Is  too 
bad  that  House-Senate  conferees  stopped 
short  of  restoring  this  desirable  project  for 
full  health.  The  administration  bad  scmght 
(2.7  mUllon,  urgently  needed  to  buy  shore- 
line to  supplement  land  graciously  donated 
to  the  government  by  private  aouroes  across 
the  Potomac  from  Miaunt  Vernon.  Unac- 
counUbly.  thU  figure  was  trimmed  to  $1.5 
million. 

Even  this  modest  apprc^rlatlon.  of  course. 
U  welcome.  Consistently,  each  year  since  its 
first  grant  In  1962,  Congress  has  turned 
thumbs  down  on  any  further  money.  The 
relative  success  this  year  la  attributable 
largely  to  a  concerted  lobbying  effort  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia  congressmen,  conser- 
vation groups  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  urgency  of  immediate  federal  pur- 
chases springs  from  the  fact  that  the  liberal 
private  donations  of  land  for  the  park,  plus 
grants  of  scenic  easements  from  some  168 
Individual  landowners  in  the  area,  will  be- 
gin to  expire  this  summer  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  acquire  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
park  earmarked  for  government  acquisition. 

And  the  appropriation  limitation  means 
now  that  Interior  Secretary  UdaU  will  have 
to  squeeze  every  cent  of  the  available  funds 
to  buy  as  much  land  as  possible,  as  fast  as 
possible.  Representative  lilachen  of  Maryland, 
who  has  led  the  fight,  is  optimistic  that  the 
bare  minimum  available  might  be  enough. 
We  hope  he  is  right,  not  only  to  preserve 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  and  to  de- 
velop an  attractive  park,  but  to  carry  out  an 
experiment  In  cooperative  federal -private 
participation  which  had  seemed  to  hold  great 
promise  for  similar  acquisitions  of  open 
spaces  elsewhere. 


[Prom  the  Wasbington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  12. 

1967] 

A  LiOT  arrr  Matbi  Not  Emodgh — $1.5  MnxiON 

Bet  Asidc  for  Piscataway  Pabk 

(By  Michael  Drosnin) 

How  much  wUl  $1.5  million  buy  these 
days?  If  the  answer  is  almost  500  acres,  then 
the  10-year  fight  to  preserve  the  Potomac 
shoreUne  across  from  Mount  Vernon  has 
been  won. 

Last  week.  Senate-House  conferees  agreed 
to  appropriate  $1.5  million  for  Piscataway 
Park.  The  action  was  a  victory  for  con- 
servationists, for  little  had  been  expected 
from  a  Congress  that  has  faUed  to  provide 
any  funds  for  5  years. 

The  appropriation,  far  short  of  the  re- 
quested $2.7  mUllon,  may  be  too  little  and 
too  late. 

The  proposed  park  is  part  of  a  plan  by 
private  landowners  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
nxent  to  save  the  scenic  shoreUne  from 
high-rise  apartments  and  flashing  neon  signs. 

By  purchasing  less  than  500  acres  for  the 
park,  the  Government  will  acquire,  at  no 
cost,  adjacent  land  covering  almost  1,700 
acres. 

A  year  ago.  Interior  Department  officials 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  $3.2  mlUlon, 
and  they  now  have  less  than  half  that 
amount  to  buy  land  that  has  certainly  be- 
come more  ezx>enslve  In  the  interim. 

The  mathematics  of  the  situation  look 
bleak,  as  figures  from  a  recent  Federal  sur- 
vey show: 

The  Oovemment  now  owns  only  98  acres 
of  the  planned  1.050-acre  park. 

An  additional  406  acres  have  been  con- 
ditionally donated  by  two  foundations. 

To  complete  the  park,  the  Oovemment 
must  buy  land  covering  almost  488  acres. 

If  It  falls  to  purchase  "substantially  all" 
of  the  park  land,  the  Oovemment  will  lose 
the  foundation  gift  and  1,225  adjacent  acres 
in  scenic  easements.  August  is  the  deadline 
for  the  gifts,  and  the  easements  begin  to 
expire  the  same  month. 

A  good  Index  of  the  economics  involved  is 
contained  in  a  8-month-old  option  the 
Government  now  holds  on  about  120  acres. 
It  shows  that  It  would  cost  more  than 
$500,000  to  buy  just  over  one-fourth  ot  the 
necessary  land. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  it  would  take 
one-third  of  the  available  funds  to  get  one- 
fourth  of  the  iMeded  acreage. 

^plying  the  option  rate  of  $1,400  an  acre 
to  the  entire  tract,  the  total  cost  would  top 
$2  million.  And  Interior  officials  know  that 
most  of  the  land  will  cost  considerably  more. 

Asked  how  he  would  work  the  financial 
miracle.  National  Park  Service  director 
George  B.  Hartaog  replied,  "That's  a  very 
good  queetlon. 

On  the  surface  It  looks  as  If  ^1.6  million 
wlU  not  stretch  far  enough  to  save  the  gifts, 
the  easements,  and  the  shoreUne. 

Interior  has  a  $2  nUlUon  contingency  fund, 
but  Capitol  HUl  powers  have  made  it  clear 
they  do  not  want  It  used  for  Piscataway. 

This  assessment  fails  to  take  into  accotuit 
the  politics  of  budget  requests  and  the  In- 
finite possibilities  In  the  legal  semantics  of 
the  words  "substantially  aU." 

The  congressional  conferees  who  approved 
the  $1.6  million  appropriation  were  quite 
aware   that  it  would   not  do  the  Job. 

In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  appropriations 
subcommittee.  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D- 
Waah.),  said:  "The  conferees  were  dubious 
that  all  of  the  land  could  be  obtained  at 
the  estimated  cost." 

Interior  has  at  least  $1  miUlon  in  unused 
funds,  which  It  could  use  for  the  park, 
according  to  Mrs.  Hansen.  This,  plus  the  ap- 
propriation, she  said,  would  be  sufflcient. 

And,  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  to  buy  all  of  the  remaining  park  land. 
Both  the  easements  and  the  gifts  are  condi- 
tional oa  the  Government  acquiring  "sub- 
stantially all." 


Ilie  legal  definition  of  theae  words  1b  tm- 
clear :  They  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  "prac- 
tically everything."  and  in  one  case  involv- 
ing stock  a  court  decided  that  81  per  cent 
was  not  "substantially  all"  of  the  shares. 

But  this  misses  the  point.  The  foundations 
that  donated  the  park  land  and  the  land- 
owners who  granted  the  scenic  easements 
want  the  area  preserved. 

This  is  what  they  have  been  Sghtlng  for 
over  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  will  be  charitable  In  defin- 
ing their  terms. 

As  one  Interior  ofBcial  said,  "We'll  see  how 
far  we  can  make  $1.5  mllUon  go,  and  hope 
that  we  can  determine  that  this  is  'substan- 
tlaUy  aU.'  " 

In  other  words,  the  terms  will  not  dictate 
how  much  land  must  be  acquired,  but  the 
amoimt  of  land  which  can  be.  purchased  will 
define  the  terms. 

The  best  guess  is  that  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  will  remain  as  it  was  when  Oeorge 
Washington  lived  there. 


DELAWARE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
COMPLETES  FIRST  AFRICAN  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
period  of  urgent  worldwide  commit- 
ments, the  United  States  is  relying 
heavily  on  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Members  of  the  ANG  regularly  leave 
their  homes  and  normal  occupations  to 
imdertake  Important  assignments  else- 
where in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

The  Delaware  Air  National  Guard  is 
making  such  a  contribution,  and  re- 
cently added  a  "first"  to  its  list  of  suc- 
cessful missions. 

A  brief  story  in  its  excellent  mcmthly 
publication  describes  the  assignment: 

Last  month  the  Delaware  Air  National 
Guard  flew  its  first  mission  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  when  a  C-97  touched  down 
at  LeopoldvUle,  Congo. 

Hauling  20,000  pounds  of  cargo,  the 
DeL/VNG  C-07  flew  17.375  miles  in  80  hours. 
The  itinerary  included  stops  at  Patrick  AFB, 
Florida,  for  cargo,  Antigua  Island,  and  Re- 
cife, Brazil.  From  Recife  they  flew  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  Ascension  Island  and 
then  on  to  Le<^>okIvUle. 

The  fUf^t  was  routine  until  they  reached 
Recife  on  the  return  trip.  When  Instructor 
PUot  MaJ.  Vlto  A.  Pansarino  checked  Into 
ACP.  he  was  informed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rush  technicians  and  equipment  to 
Ascension  Island,  a  key  radar  poet  In  the 
Atlantic  missile  range. 

The  Del  ANG  0-67,  commanded  by  BlaJ. 
William  McCorkel,  was  hurriedly  loaded  by 
Loadmaster  SSgt.  Albert  W.  Simmons  with 
special  radar  equipment,  accompanied  by 
two  radar  technicians  and  flown  back  to  As- 
cension Island. 

This  emergency  action  made  possible  a 
test  missile  firing  from  Cape  Kennedy  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  aborted.  As  it 
turned  out  the  Delaware  Air  Guard  crew 
saved  many  thousands  of  doUars  the  delay 
would  have  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  reflect  the  sen- 
timents of  other  Members  of  this  body 
and  citizens  generally  when  I  congratu- 
late the  men  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
and  Delaware's  166  Military  Airlift 
Group  in  particular,  for  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing. 


GENERAL  BIRCHARD,   A  MAN  POR 
THE  SKIES 

Mr.   BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.   Lt. 
Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard  wsis  a  man  for 
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the  skies,  a  skilled  pilot  who  tested  and 
met  the  challenge  of  the  skies  in  peace 
and  war. 

When  there  was  a  tough  Job  to  be 
done.  General  Bir chard  was  there  first. 

He  was  a  pilot  on  the  first  B-24  bomber 
raid  on  Wake  Island  and  on  the  first 
night  ftre-raids  on  To^o  dining  World 
War  n. 

He  formed  and  commanded  the  first 
C-54  wing  which  flew  in  the  Berlin  air- 
lift in  1947-48. 

General  Birchard  flew  the  first  plane 
to  land  at  Kimpo  Airfeld  after  landings 
at  Inchon  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
later  participated  in  the  first  airdrops 
behind  enemy  lines  in  Korea. 

He  survived  these  dangerous  missions 
and  went  on  to  become  vice  commander 
of  the  Military  AlrUft  Command,  and 
then  commander  in  chief  of  all  military 
forces  In  Alaska. 

But  fate  has  its  cruel,  ironic  twists. 
This  man  who  flew  so  many  firsts  for  hla 
Nation  In  time  of  war  was  killed  Jime  3 
on  a  fishing  trip  when  a  seaplane  in 
which  he  was  riding  upset  on  Upper 
Ugashlk  Lake,  in  Alaska. 

General  Birchard  had  been  com- 
mander In  chief  In  Alaska  for  less  than 
a  year,  but  even  in  that  time  Alaskans 
had  come  to  know  liim  as  an  extraor- 
dinary man. 

As  must  come  to  all  men,  whether  they 
be  men  of  the  skies  or  not.  General  Bir- 
chard was  returned  to  the  earth  on 
Thursday  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  tragedy  was  that  he  was  only  53 
years  old.  If  the  fates  had  decreed  other- 
wise, he  would  have  continued  to  serve 
his  Nation  with  distinction  for  some 
time.  His  loss  leaves  "a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky"  for  his  family,  friends, 
comrades  In  arms,  and  the  Nation  he 
served  so  well. 

I  wish  to  extend  personal  condolences 
and  an  expression  of  sympathy  from  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  General  Birchard's 
wife  and  two  sons,  Christopher  and 
Geoffrey.  Geoffrey,  as  his  father  did.  Is 
serving  Ills  country  by  testing  the  clial- 
lenges  of  the  skies  as  an  Army  pilot. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  my  condolences 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  Maj.  Nor- 
man C.  Miller,  who  was  killed  in  the 
same  accident. 


June  12,  1967 


ADDRESS  ENnriiEaD  "DARE  WE  DO 
LESS?"  BY  MITCHELL  E.  DANIELS, 
JR. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
someone  raises  the  cry  that  our  younger 
generation  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
no  longer  represents  the  best  of  the  hopes 
and  dreams  upon  which  the  Nation  was 
founded,  I  always  make  an  effort  to  re- 
fute such  allegations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  young  people 
today  are.  if  anything,  more  dedicated  to 
their  country's  basic  principles  than  any 
preceding  generation  of  Americans. 

An  example  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
representative  of  the  high  quality  which 
characterizes  the  bulk  of  America's  youth 
today  can  be  found  in  an  eloquent  state- 
ment of  personal  dedication  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  student  body  of  North  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  address  was  written  and  deUvered 


by  the  president  of  the  student  council 
of  that  school,  Mitchell  E.  Daniels,  Jr., 
,  who  recently  was  iwnored  by  being  se- 
lected as  a  Presidential  scholar.  In  fact, 
he  and  the  other  Presidential  scholars 
from  the  50  States  will  be  meeting  to- 
morrow with  President  Johnson. 

Because  the  remarks  of  this  fine  young 
man  are  very  worthwhile  and  illustrate 
so  well  my  conviction  that  the  younger 
generation  has  much  of  value  to  offer  us, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  stirring 
address,  entitled  "Dare  We  Do  Less?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obtj  action,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dare  Wr  Do  Less? 
(An  address  before  the  student  body  of 
North  Central  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  Recognition  Day,  May  25,  1967,  by 
Mitchell  E.  Daniels,  ^r..  president,  student 
council) 

I'm  especially  glad  to  be  Invited  to  be  here 
today,  not  only  because  It's  my  last  chance  to 
speak  at  North  Central,  but  also,  I  think, 
because  it's  my  first  and  last  chance  to 
speak  on  a  topic  not  related  to  Student 
CouncU.  Today  I  can  talk  about  more  gen- 
eral things  from  the  standpoint  of  a  generca 
student. 

Among  the  various  annual  events  which 
occur  here  at  North  Central,  Recognition 
Day  has  always  been  for  me  a  time  of  par- 
ticular reflection.  I've  wondered,  as  some  of 
you  may  have,  whether  the  rewards  of  the 
achievement  Justify  the  eflforts  of  the  achiev- 
ing, la  the  certificate  worth  the  hours  of 
study;  the  letter,  the  pain  of  daily  practice? 
In  fact,  are  any  of  llfe'«  achievements  worth 
the  price? 

Certainly  this  Is  not  a  new  or  unique  con- 
cern. The  Stoics  of  ancient  Greece  vowed 
never  to  get  excited  over  any  worldly  en- 
deavor, and  the  hippies  of  today  try  never 
to  lose  their  cool  about  anything.  These 
people  arrive  at  this  negativism  and  apathy 
through  the  rule:  "Do  what  you  want;  enjoy 
yourself  while  you  can  if  It  hurts  no  one 
else."  That's  their  idea  of  the  best  rule.  Are 
they  right,  or  is  there  another  way?  Amid 
the  neon  signa  and  the  picket  signs  that  cry: 
I  doubt — I  fear — Who  cares — Why  Should 
I — Is  there  any  use  for  men  who  say:  I  be- 
lieve— I  hope— I  care — I  must?  Let's  examine 
these  statements  one  at  a  time. 

I  believe.  Those  of  our  generation  who 
would  make  this  once-common  pronounce- 
ment face  frequent  ridicule.  This  ridicule, 
strangely  enough,  comes  from  cither  end  of 
the  mental  scale;  from  those  who  envy  and 
put  down  intelligence,  and  from  those  who 
pretend  more  Intelligence  than  they  really 
have.  So  whether  the  attack  Is,  "Do  you  stlU 
go  to  church?",  or  "CJofl  is  dead",  the  pres- 
sures on  people  of  religious  belief  are  real 
and  strong.  Whether  the  line  is  "patriotism, 
how  corny",  or  "burn  the  flag",  the  profession 
of  belief  In  America  requires  a  lot  of  forti- 
tude. Is  It  worth  it? 

I  hope.  Robert  Bridges  said,  "I  live  on  hope 
and  so,  I  think,  do  all  who  come  Into  this 
world."  Adele  Shreve  abbreviated  that  to 
"Hope  U  life;  Ufe  Is  hope."  But  our  genera- 
tion lives  in  the  shadow  of  air  pollution,  wa- 
ter pollution,  and  over-population;  of  the  A- 
bomb,  the  H-bomb  and  napalm.  Is  there  room 
for  hope  in  that  world?  What  good  is  it  any- 
way? How  much  easier  to  take  It  easy  and 
wait  for  one  of  the  shadows  to  swallow  us ! 

Then  there's  I  care.  "Man — that's  the  low- 
est I"  "Where  will  that  get  us?"  "In  this  place 
everybody  has  gotta  look  out  for  himself — 
right?"  "Things  are  rough  all  over."  Do  we 
have  the  time  to  worry  about  others?  Is  there 
a  point? 

I  must.  The  concept  of  duty  has  been 
among  the  most  respected  ideals  of  history. 


and  thoee  who  heeded  Its  call  received  praise, 
especially  if  they  sacrificed  to  do  so.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  this  duty  thing  doesn't 
quite  fit  in  with  modern  enlightened  thought. 
If  we  can  do  what  we  please,  as  long  as  it 
hurts  no  one.  who's  to  tell  us  what  we  should 
do?  Do  we  owe  anybody  anything?  Is  duty  an 
out-of-date  item? 

BlU  Porter  beUeved.  In  New  York's  Central 
Park,  while  others  watched,  he  flung  himself 
into  a  group  of  protesters  preparing  to  burn 
an  American  flag. 

These  fair-minded  individuals  stopped 
demonstrating  their  hate  of  violence  long 
enough  to  beat  him  severely,  but  he  wrested 
the  flag  from  them.  Twenty  of  the  bystand- 
ers came  to  his  rescue  as  he  lay  there  bleed- 
ing. One  later  said,  "I  Just  realized  I've  been 
a  bystander  to  wrong  all  my  life.  This  was  the 
last  time.  That  boy  did  more  for  me  today 
than  all  the  slogans  I  ever  heard."  BUI 
Porter  changed  a  man's  Ufe  because  he 
believed.  Dare  we  do  less? 

Ed  James  hoped.  Paced  with  a  two-year 
project,  but  Informed  by  doctors  that  he 
would  die  of  cancer  In  six  months,  he  con- 
fronted a  unique  decision — to  gamble  against 
the  odds  and  to  continue  the  work  he  would 
probably  never  complete — or  to  lie  down  pas- 
sively and  await  death.  James  chose  the  long 
shot.  He  doubled  his  efforts  as  four  months 
— five  months — six  months  passed.  He 
worked  feverishly  In  months  seven  and  eight, 
and  in  the  ninth  month  of  his  work,  Ed 
James  submitted  hla  design  for  a  new  vehi- 
cle. He  died  two  weeks  later,  but  his  achieve- 
ment lives  on  with  the  name  Oemmi  space 
vehicle.  Twenty  American  astronauts  or- 
bited the  earth  safely  because  of  one  man's 
dream — and  that  man  made  his  dream  real 
becai«e  he  hoped.  Dare  we  do  less? 

Pat  Julian  cared.  Bom  a  millionaire's 
daughter,  she  was  raised  for  the  world  of 
debutantes,  Broadway  and  high  society.  But 
Pat,  the  girl  who  had  everything,  felt  some- 
thing missing  In  her  life.  She  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  spent  two  years  of  bare 
subsistence  living  in  Africa's  Ivory  Coast. 
She  is  now  back  In  America,  but  her  work 
goes  on.  She's  using  her  personal  resources  to 
bring  capable  African  students  to  the  United 
States  for  education  and  for  trips  designed 
to  develop  the  student's  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  country.  Africa  Is  gain- 
ing badly  needed  leaders,  and  America  is 
gaining  badly  needed  friends  because  Pat 
Julian  cared.  Dare  we  do  lees? 

I  must.  When  Danny  Fernandez  lived  in  a 
St.  Louis  slimi,  there  were  few  things  he 
thought  he  had  to  do.  Not  school — he 
dropped  out  when  he  was  16.  Not  work — he 
refused  several  Job  offers.  In  fact,  a  note 
found  later  In  his  room  put  things  simply, 
"I'm  sick  of  this  duty  stuff.  Who  says  I  owe 
anybody  anything?"  At  19,  Daimy  was 
drafted,  and  at  21  he  was  Specialist  4  Fer- 
nandez stationed  in  Vietnam.  From  his  let- 
ters it  was  obvious  that  some  kind  of  change 
was  taking  place:  "Dear  Mom  and  Dad,— 
Every  day  I  feel  deeply  about  what  we're  do- 
ing here.  These  people  are  so  much  worse  off 
than  anybody  back  home.  It  Is  great  to  work 
for  something  like  this."  On  patrol  in  Feb- 
ruary last  year,  Danny  Fernandez's  platoon 
was  ambushed  by  the  VC.  As  they  fell  back, 
the  platoon  saw  a  man  fall  and  another  man 
turn  back  to  help  him.  It  wtis  Specialist 
Fernandez.  Three  other  GI's  leaped  to  their 
feet  and  followed,  and  as  the  four  reached 
their  wounded  comrade,  a  rifle  grenade 
landed  In  the  midst  of  the  group.  One  soldier 
tells  the  story:  "Danny  and  I  looked  each 
other  right  In  the  eye.  It  wasn't  just  an  im- 
pulse; he  knew  what  he  was  doing."  Danny 
Fernandez  threw  himself  over  the  grenade. 
Pour  men  are  alive  today  because  one  individ- 
ual accepted  duty  and  said  I  must. 

I  believe.  I  hope.  I  care.  I  Must.  Here,  then, 
is  the  way  to  achievement.  Here  in  the  pKWi- 
tive  approach — a  positive  attitude — is  the 
way    to   make   one's    life    mean   something. 
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There  are  important  things  we  can  do  In 
this  world.  From  Operation  Head  Start  to  the 
United  Nations;  from  Honor  Society  tutoring 
to  a  career  In  teaching;  from  Science  Fair 
exhibits  to  the  threshold  of  the  Universe.  If 
we  miss  a  chance  to  achieve — If  we  miss  a 
chance  to  serve  In  our  achievement  in  even 
a  small  way — have  we  not  hurt  somebody? 
People  who  said  I  believe;  I  hope;  I  care:  I 
must,  found  a  purpose  for  their  Uvea;  made 
a  victory  of  their  purpose.  We  can  doubt.  We 
can  fear.  We  can  refuse  to  care.  We  can 
ignore  duty.  And  we  will  go  unnoticed.  No  one 
will  ask  who  we  were  or  even  know  we  are 
gone.  But,  if  we  dare  to  believe;  If  we  dare  to 
hope;  if  we  dare  to  care;  if  we  dare  to  say 
I  must,  then  maybe  some  day  others  will  look 
at  us  and  say,  "Dare  We  Do  Less?" 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  5424,  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill — HR. 
5424 — to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  rejwrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "vessels,"  to  strike 
out  "$98,776,000",  and  hisert  "$97,776,- 
000";  and  on  page  3,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "following',  to  strike  out  "$39,662,- 
000",  and  insert  "$37.663.000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  all  around,  with  the 
minority  leadership  and  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  Commerce  and  with  all  interested 
Senators. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  The  reason  for 
bringing  it  up  at  this  time  is  that  the 
measure  will  have  to  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  be  Implemented, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess, we  are  taking  the  measure  up  now. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$165,014,000  tor  the  Coast  Guard  for  fis- 
cal 1968. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  made 
only  two  changes  in  H.R.  5424,  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  committee  deleted  $1  million 
from  planning  funds  intended  to  be  used 
for  designing  a  nuclear-powered  Ice- 
breaker. The  sum  now  in  the  bill  for  that 
purpose  is  $1,500,000.  It  was  the  House 
committee's  very  strong  feeling — ^in 
which  I  must  say  that  I  concur — that  the 
next  Coast  Guard  Icebreaker  should  have 
been  nuclear  powered;  but  we  were  In- 


formed by  the  Coast  Guard  at  the  last 
minute,  as  It  were,  that  the  next  ice- 
breaker probably  will  not  be  powered 
by  atomic  energy  but  will  be  conven- 
tionally powered,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  would  not  be  required. 

The  Senate  committee  also  reduced  the 
amount  for  housing  for  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $1,700,- 
000. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  executive  de- 
partment recommended  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Coast  Guard,  it  Included  one 
high-endurance  cutter.  Such  a  cutter  is 
built  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $14.5 
million.  The  House  added  four  additional 
high-endurcmce  cutters,  making  five  in 
all. 

The  Navy  tias  been  required  from 
time  to  time  to  call  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  for  Coast  Guard  craft.  They  began 
with  the  request  of  seventeen  84-foot  cut- 
ters, which  have  done  liighly  effective 
work  in  the  shallow  waters,  particularly 
off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  Now  the  Navy 
requires  five  additional  cutters  of  the 
larger  tjrpe.  bringing  the  total  number  of 
Coast  Guard  ships  in  Vietnam  to  31.  This 
endeavor — it  has  been  highly  success- 
ful— on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
those  troubled  waters  is  called  Operation 
Market  Time.  So  the  Committee  on  Com. 
merce  agreed  with  the  House  authoriza- 
tion for  flJlfe  cutters  instead  of  the  one 
originally  requested. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  in  desperate  need 
and  will  remain  in  desperate  need  of 
these  replacements,  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation 
should  come  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  GaiFriN]  was  a  very  active 
participant  in  the  hearings.  He  is  great- 
ly interested  in  the  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  has  consistentlj  mani- 
fested that  interest.  At  his  request,  the 
committee  requests  that  the  Coast  Guard 
should  undertake  immediate  steps  to  en- 
large the  Coast  Guard  Academy's  library 
facilities,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
It  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
with  the  plaiuilng  and  design  of  this 
high-priority  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill.  As  we  know,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  essential  to  tills  country.  It  has  per- 
formed a  valiant  service  through  all  its 
years,  and  I  trust  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  biU  (HJt.  5424)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  toe 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
CONTINUING  EFFORT  TO  EXPAND 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MEXICAN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Last  Friday,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  again  demonstrated  his 
continuing  concern  for  the  opportunity 
of  minority  groups  in  our  country  who 
have  long  been  denied  their  share  in  the 
full  fruits  of  American  prosperity  and 
freedom. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House,  in 
whiich  the  first  Mexican  American  Com- 
missioner was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  President  Jolinson  signed 
a  memorandum  establlsiiing  an  inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Affairs, 

This  was  a  significant  move.  For,  in 
addition  to  strengthening  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  broaden  the 
horizons  of  Mexican  Americans  during 
the  past  3  years — ^in  Jobs,  education, 
housing,  and  health — this  new  commit- 
tee win  also  recommend  new  opportu- 
nity programs  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  implement. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  hav- 
ing established  tills  new  Committee  on 
Mexican  American  Affairs.  It  demon- 
strates— as  have  ills  accompllshmoits 
during  the  past  3Vz  years — ttuit  he  be- 
Ueves  in  long-term  opportunity  pro- 
grams for  deprived  Americans. 

He  believes  that  opportunity  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  slogan. 

He  believes — as  he  said  in  his  remarks 
on  Friday — that  "what  we  do  for  any 
'minority'  Is  also  done  for  the  majority." 

Whatever  opportunity  programs  this 
Nation  moves  forward  for  Mexican 
Americans,  it  moves  forward  for  all 
Americans. 

I  Eun  proud  to  associate  myself  with  all 
the  President's  humane  and  compcusion- 
ate  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  memorable  and  moving 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Sweariko- 

IN    CEHEMONY    rOR    VICKNTX    T.    XlMENES 

Mr.  Xlmenes  and  his  famUy,  Senators  An- 
derson and  Montoya,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  come 
here  today  to  honor  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes. 

But  we  have  come  here  also  to  reafllrm  an 
Ideal  that  I  think  all  of  those  present  in  this 
room  share :  the  ideal  of  full  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Xlmenes'  Ufe  is  a  very  vivid  story  of 
American  opportunity.  He  Is  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  a  teacher,  a  war  hero;  a 
leader  of  the  Mexican -American  community. 
Today,  be  achieves  another  high  honor  as 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  of  the  United 
states  Government.  And  we — as  a  nation — 
are  honored  by  bis  achievement. 

As  President,  I  want  to  see  hla  story  re- 
peated— again  and  a(aln  and  again. 
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Becatiae  th«  promise  of  America  Is  stlU 
imfulfllled  for  too  many  Americans  among  us. 

Millions  of  Americans  still  are  poor.  Tbey 
are  without  training.  They  are  without  Jobs. 
They  are  without  hope. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  as  public  serranta 
and  public  leaders  to  correct  that,  to  change 
that,  and  to  get  results. 

Mr.  Xlmenes  and  I  are  both  graduates  of 
the  first  antl-jKjyerty  program  In  the  1930*8. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Civilian  Conserra- 
tlon  Corps  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  NYA. 
Both  of  those  have  since  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  the  need  for  the  kind  of  training 
tbey  gave  la  still  here. 

Before  that.  I  taught  school  In  the  little 
town  of  CotuUa  In  South  Texas.  It  was  there 
In  that  school,  at  an  early  age,  that  my 
dream  began  at  an  America — ^my  own  land — 
where  race,  religion,  language,  and  color 
dldnt  count  against  you. 

And  I  made  a  decision  then  which  I  have 
reaffirmed  every  day  since  I  have  been  in 
the  White  Hotise — that  If  ever  I  had  the 
prtvUege  of  heading  public  office,  I  would 
not  rest:  until  every  American,  who  wanted 
It.  had  a  Job  to  work  at:  until  every  child. 
Who  wanted  It,  bad  an  opportunity  to  get 
all  the  education  his  mind  could  take;  until 
every  family  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
decent  home  In  a  decent  neighborhood;  un- 
til every  single  American  had  entered  the 
open  door  tO  full  participation  in  the  life  of 
America. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  working  for 
In  the  past  three  and  one-half  yean.  That 
la  what  they  refer  to  as  the  "Great  Society." 
It  is  not  great  yet,  but  it  has  Improved  a 
lot  In  three  and  a  half  years — and  it  is  going 
to  Unprove  a  lot  more.  In  whatever  time  we 
are  allotted. 

Seine  of  our  cynics  will  criticize  tis  and 
some  of  our  oppoeltlon  will  complain,  but 
the  record  of  theae  years  In  education,  in 
Jobs,  in  health,  in  dvll  rights,  and  In  pov- 
erty  marks  m<»e  than  Just  a  proud  begin- 
ning. 

Today,  our  effort  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion Is  three  times  what  It  was  three  years 
ago.  The  budget  this  year  has  a  little  over 
$12  billion  for  education.  Three  yeetrs  ago  it 
bad  a  little  over  M  billion.  Three  times  the 
effort  In  education  than  we  had  only  three 
years  ago.  $12  billion  for  education. 

That  Is  twice  as  much  money  as  Herbert 
Hoover  had  tor  the  entire  Federal  Budget 
when  I  came  to  Washington. 

In  health — we  must  have  sound  bodies, 
tf  we  are  to  have  our  minds  take  that  educa- 
tion. We  were  spending  a  Uttle  over  94  bil- 
lion for  health  three  years  ago.  Hie  budget 
this  year  Is  over  912  billion.  Three  times 
as  much  for  the  human  body — everybody's 
body — not  Just  the  rich  man's  body,  or  the 
poor  man's  body,  the  brown  man's  body,  the 
white  man's  body,  the  black  man's  body. 
Three  times  as  much  for  health  as  we  were 
spending  three  years  ago. 

In  civil  rights  we  have  passed  three  Civil 
Rights  Bills  that  have  made  gradual  prog- 
ress, moving  along  the  road  until  the  day 
where  the  "emancipation"  will  no  longer 
be  a  "proclamation",  but  will  actually  be 
a  fact. 

Today,  I  am  releasing  a  special  Cabinet 
Report  which  tells  the  story  of  new  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  created  for  more 
than  the  five  million  Mexican-American  citi- 
zens. 

It  Shows  how  far  government,  business, 
labor,  and  community  leadership  still  must 
go  to  turn  the  slogan  of  opportunity  Into 
the  fact  of  reality. 

Real  opportunity — for  all  Americans — 
must  grow  out  of  the  work  of  selfless  public 
servants  who  are,  really,  to  take  the  risk  at 
all  levels. 

Real  opportunity  must  grow  out  of  a 
Inislness  community  that  Is  ready  to  use 
America's  resottrces  to  create  Jobs  for  will- 
ing H*«»in  and  minds. 

I  am  going  to  establish  today  the  highest 
level   committee  a   President  can   create,   a 


Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexican  Americans, 
that  will  be  composed  of  Secretary  Wlrtx, 
Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  Freeman.  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  and  Director  Shrlver  of  the 
OOice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
will  be  around  to  serve  ex  officio,  when  they 
can  be  helpful. 

Right  here,  now,  I  am  going  to  sign  an 
order  creating  that  committee — and  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  am  saying  to  Mr.  Xlmenes,  and  to  the 
Cabinet  members  who  are  on  that  commit- 
tee, that  I  will  expect  from  you  not  Just 
reports,  but  I  want  some  solutions.  I  may 
get  too  many  of  the  former — but  never  too 
many  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Xlmenes,  we  welcome  you  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  We 
believe  that  you  will  add  a  new  image  and 
new  vitality  to  its  fine  work. 

We  value  the  historic  tradition  that  you 
represent. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  sent  many 
great  men  to  Washington  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  at  many  levels.  They  will  be  look- 
ing to  you  with  admiration  and  with  pride. 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

We  today  affirm  this  truth:  that  what  we 
do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  well  for  the 
majority.  After  all,  we  do  all  of  this  for 
America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FOCUSES  ON 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  SPANISH  SPEAKING 

Mr.  YARBORODQH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  President  Johnson  focused  the 
attention  of  the  American  [>eople  on  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  citizen. 

The  President  made  public  a  special 
Cabinet  committee  report  which  high- 
lighted the  Federal  Government's  efforts 
to  broaden  the  horizons  of  Mexican- 
Americans — in  Jobs  and  wages,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  community  facilities, 
and  health.  It  was  a  report  citing  suc- 
cesses. It  was  also  a  report  which  stated 
clearly  that  much  more  was  to  be  done. 

How  much  more  needs  to  be  done  has 
been  revealed  with  great  clarity  during 
the  hearings  of  the  special  subcommittee 
on  bilingual  education.  In  2  days  of  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  3  days  in  Texas 
during  tiie  past  mooth.  our  subcommit- 
tee has  heard  the  moving  story  of  the 
long-existing  need  for  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  Spanish-speaking 
citizens.  In  almost  all  schools  in  the 
Southwest,  instruction  and  conversation 
are  only  In  English.  The  use  of  Spanish 
Is  forbidden  to  yoimgsters  who  enter 
school  knowing  littie  or  no  English.  By 
forcing  them  to  reject  their  mother 
tongue,  Spanish,  at  this  crucial  stage  of 
their  development,  the  schools  force 
them  to  reject  their  culture,  their  history, 
and  a  part  of  themselves.  Their  bilingual- 
ism,  wiiich  could  be  a  great  asset  to  them, 
is  turned  into  a  burden  which  most  will 
never  fully  escape. 

However,  all  across  the  Southwest, 
progressive  school  administrators  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about 
this  situation.  Many  scliools,  such  as 
those  in  Laredo,  San  Antonio,  and  Edin- 
burg,  which  our  subcommittee  studied, 
have  introduced  forward-looking  bilin- 
gual programs.  The  results  have  been 
good.  Anglo  and  Latin  first-grade  stu- 


dents each  have  acquired  a  remarkable 
facility  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

S.  428,  the  Bilingual  American  Educa- 
tion Act,  would  authorize  funds  for  new 
and  Imaginative  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  students  from  Spanish-speaking 
backgroxmds,  funds  for  teacher  training, 
and  would  direct  more  research  toward 
bilingual  education.  Strong  support  has 
been  voiced  at  our  hearings  for  the  bill 
and  for  the  programs  that  could  be  sup- 
ported by  it. 

I  have  also  introduced  S.  429,  the 
southwestern  human  development  bill, 
which  would  authorize  $100  million  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  edu- 
cation, training,  health,  leadership,  citi- 
zenship and  other  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  Spanish  speaking  to  overcome 
the  special  barriers  they  encounter  along 
the  road  to  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  need  for  each  of  these  bills  is 
compelling  and  immediate,  a  good  be- 
ginning has  already  been  made  under 
President  Johnson's  leadership. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  for  example, 
many  opportunity  programs  for  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  exist  today  which  did 
not  exist  3  years  ago. 

In  El  Paso,  more  than  1.300  housing 
units  occupied  by  Mexican-Americans 
are  today  being  rehabilitated  with  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

In  San  Antonio,  one  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  a  high  school  has  created 
new  Job  opportunities  for  almost  1,200 
Mexican-American  students  who  must 
work  if  they  are  to  remain  In  school. 
This  project  is  operated  with  almost  a 
million  dollars  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  funds. 

Antlpoverty  funds  are  providing  full- 
time  schooling  in  my  State  for  almost 
40,000  children  of  migrant  farm  fam- 
ilies— most  of  whom  are  Mexican  Amer- 
ican. 

These  are  only  examples  of  new  op- 
portunity programs  in  Texas.  There  are 
many  others  which  have  benefited  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexican  American 
citizens  in  California,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  Colorado,  as  well. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Latin  chil- 
dren are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
first  Federal  aid  to  education  program— 
a  program  advocated  by  and  adopted 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  great  89  th  Con- 
gress. 

Thousands  of  young  Latin  boys  and 
girls  are  learning  new  skills  and  Jobs  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Job 
Corps  centers  across  the  coimtry. 

Over  1.5  million  Mexican  Americans 
receive  protection  from  disease  and  ill- 
ness annually  through  massive  immuni- 
zation programs  under  the  VB.  Public 
Health  Service. 

This  enumeration  of  programs  does  not 
mean  total  opportunity  has  been 
achieved  for  the  Mexican  American. 
There  are  still  too  many  of  his  number 
who  are  poor,  ill  educated,  sick,  and 
working  for  the  lowest  of  wages. 

Yet  President  Johnson's  programs  are 
filled  with  hope. 

In  another  area,  Mexican  Americans 
are  more  in  evidence  in  important  Gov- 


ernment positions — ^many  of  them  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  himself. 

The  American  population  has  devel- 
oped a  greater  respect  for  the  contribu- 
tions and  cultural  traditions  of  the  Mex- 
ican American. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  associate 
myself  with  the  opportunity  programs 
of  President  Johnson. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  which  the  President  released  last 
week,  entitled  "The  Mexican  American — 
A  New  Focus  on  Opportunity." 

I  believe  we  can  say  with  full  justifica- 
tion that  we  have.  In  the  White  House, 
a  President  who  understands — perhaps 
more  than  any  President  before  him — 
the  hopes,  dreams,  and  potentials  of  the 
Mexican  American  citizen  of  this  land. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts in  those  directions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Report  to  the  President:  The  Mexican 

AMfXICAN 

A  NEW  rocns  on  opporttjnitt 

Today,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  new  Job 
opportunities  have  been  developed  for  1,153 
Mexican  American  students  in  an  In-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  supported 
by  almost  a  million  dollars  in  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  funds. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  California, 
more  than  400  Mexican  American  women  are 
receiving  professional  training  as  nurses  and 
health  workers  under  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion programs. 

In  Durango,  Colorado,  a  local  Community 
Action  Group  organized  a  neighborhood  cen- 
ter (or  100  Spanish-speaking  residents  using 
anti-poverty  funds.  There  were  no  paved 
(treets  In  the  area,  or  recreational,  safety  or 
medical  facilities.  Today  the  city  health  de- 
partment is  providing  needed  services  to  that 
area.  The  State  employment  service  has 
placed  a  Job  counselor  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  street  lights  have  been  Installed. 

In  1966  the  student  body  of  Ben  Bolt 
Pallto  Blanco  School  District,  Texas — almost 
all  of  them  Mexican  Americans — produced 
their  first  student  newspaper,  tripled  the 
number  of  books  they  read,  and  advanced 
in  reading  abiUty  by  one  to  four  graders, 
with  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

At  Three  Rocks,  near  Fresno,  California, 
Mexican  American  families  once  living  in 
condemned  housing,  are  now  building  their 
own  attractive  homes  with  a  (113,000  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  have  formed  their  own  El  Pot- 
venir  Development  CoTporation. 

In  Sandoval,  New  Mexico — where  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  Mexican  American — 
300  residents  received  technical  training  in 
a  dozen  different  fields,  while  an  additional 
200  enrolled  In  basic  adult  education  centers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  El  Paso,  Texas,  1,330  low- rent  housing 
units  occupied  predominantly  by  Mexican 
American  families  are  being  improved  and 
rehabilitated  with  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  five  South- 
western States  have  received  t45  nUlllon  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  loans  to  build  new 
housing,  water  and  recreational  facilities. 
Many  of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries 
are  Mexican  Americans. 

Six  months  ago  some  of  these  projects  did 
not  exist. 

Three  years  ago  they  were  only  Ideas. 

Today,  they  are  examples  of  progress. 

But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  our 
achlevemenu  to  date.  We  have  begun  what 


must  be  a  long  and  determined  campaign  to 
help  the  Mexican  American  conununlty.  And 
we  must  persevere  in  that  effort. 

THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  AND  THE  HISTORIC 
ROOTS   or   INE40AUTT 

The  Mexican  American  was  an  American 
long  before  this  land  became  the  United 
States. 

He  embodies  traditions,  language  and  cul- 
ture which  predated  our  own  by  hundreds 
of  years. 

Yet,  In  many  respects,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can has  been  a  neglected  American.  He  con- 
tinues to  faice  severe  handicaps  in  language. 
Jobs,  education,  health  and  housing  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  has  sought,  but  has  too  often  been 
denied,  the  dignity  and  fruit  of  well-paid 
labor.  He  has  sought,  but  has  often  been 
denied,  the  proper  tools  of  education  for  his 
children.  He  has  sought — but  has  often  suf- 
fered because  of  it — to  maintain  his  own 
proud  traditions  in  a  free  society  where  dif- 
ferences should  be  respected  and  cultural 
diversity  encouraged. 

The  Mexican  American — more  than  S  mil- 
lion strong — represents  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  our  country.  But  like  many 
minority  groups  he  has  often  had  to  turn  to 
government  to  protect  his  righto  and  en- 
courage his  advancement. 

Government  has  an  obligation  to  match 
the  promise  of  American  opportunity  with 
action — in  employment,  a  decent  wage,  bet- 
ter education,  improved  housing,  improved 
community  facilities,  and  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  which  every  American  expecto. 

Government  in  the  last  three  years  has 
begun  to  fulflU  those  obUgatlons  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  for  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  past  three  years,  your  Administra- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  its  investment  in 
the  most  diverse  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram In  history,  from  96.1  billion  to  $12.4 
billion.  Twenty  major  health  meastires  were 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  same  period.  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  our  children  tripled — from  M.7 
billion  to  tl2.3  bliUon,  as  law  after  law  was 
approved  by  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

We  have  included  for  the  first  time  more 
than  9  million  new  workers  under  a  higher 
minimum  wage. 

Today,  the  United  States  Government  is 
investing  more  than  (25  bUlion  in  a  con- 
certed war  against  fKJverty  and  deprivation 
to  help  Ito  citizens  share  the  fruitc  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity  and  education. 

Under  U.S.  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams, over  one  million  men,  women,  and 
young  people  have  been  trained  or  retrained 
for  new  skills  and  occupations. 

This,  then.  Is  our  report  on  how  oppor- 
tunity specifically  for  the  Mexican  American 
citizen  has  lieen  given  a  new  focus  under  the 
advances  of  your  Administration. 

JOBS AN  IMMEOIATK  NEED 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  problem 
facing  the  Mexican  American  community  to- 
day than  the  need  for  good  Jobs  and  Job 
training. 

Mexican  American  citizens  must  not  only 
know  that  good  Jobs  exist,  they  must  be 
trained  to  hold  them,  and  they  must  believe 
that  government  will  fight  Job  discrimination 
wherever  It  is  found. 

Progress  has  been  made. 

During  your  Administration  90,000  Mexican 
American  youths  have  enrolled  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corpe  since  that  program 
began  In  1964,  S,0O0  Mexican  American  youths 
have  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  Centers,  In  June 
1966,  Operation  SER — initiated  at  your  di- 
rection— began  developing  programs  to  help 
disadvantaged  Mexican  Americans  obtain 
training,  counseling  and  Jobs  throughout  the 
Southwest  area. 

The  more  than  half  milUon  dollar  proj- 
ect— to  which  is  committed  another  (6  mil- 
lion for  programs  it  develops — was  started 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  ootfpet%- 

tlon  with  such  Mexican  American  organisa- 
tions as  the  American  GI  Forum,  the  LMigue 
of  Umted  Latin  American  Organizations  and 
the  Community  Service  Organization. 

The  area  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Arizona  has  been  designated  a  special 
economic  region  under  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  The  area  will  receive  special  Fed. 
eral  grants  to  help  create  new  Industry  and 
more  Jobs  for  residents — ^many  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans. 

In  late  1966,  the  Department  of  Labor 
began  a  (395,000  manpower  training  tx'ogram 
In  diverse  fields  such  as  nurse  training  and 
metal  work  for  more  than  100  adulto  in  Napa, 
California,  most  of  whom  are  Biexican 
Americans. 

Federal  agencies  have  launched  a  combined 
campaign  against  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  large  cities  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  Mexican  American  popula- 
tions, such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio, 
Houston,  and  Oakland.  A  similar  effort  vrill 
soon  begin  In  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

EDUCATION — A    rUNDAMENTAL   CONSIOESATION 

Education  is  the  essential  entry  point  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society  tat  any 
child. 

If  educational  opportunity  Is  limited;  If  a 
child  feels  ethnically  isolated  or  neglected; 
if  the  fundamental  values  and  traditions  of 
our  society  come  through  to  him  in  a  di- 
lapidated school,  with  inadequate  teachers, 
no  funds  for  extracurricular  activity,  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  child's  social  Inferior- 
ity— then  the  result  will  be  a  turning  away 
from  society  and  a  closing  of  the  mind  to 
advancement  and  attainment. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  many  of 
the  children  of  minority  groups  In  our  cotin- 
try.  It  is  what  has  happened.  In  too  many 
Instances,   to   the  Mexican   American  chUd. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  redress  the 
errors  of  the  past. 

Tho  time  has  come  for  an  Intensified  pro- 
gram to  provide  compensatory  treatment  and 
vastly'  improved  facilities  for  the  Mexican 
American  school  child  who  has  been  denied 
quality  American  education. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  34,000  educa- 
tionally deprived  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  In  successful  Head  Start 
programs. 

In  1966,  15,000  Mexican  American  chUdren 
were  enrolled  full  time  in  year-round  Head 
Start  projects  In  five  Southwestern  States. 
Their  numbers  represented  almost  10  percent 
of  all  children  enrolled  In  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  the  entire  country. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  established 
a  completely  new  unit  which  will  concentrate 
on  educational  programs  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing children,  and  h€u  appointed  a  group  of 
distinguished  laymen  mostly  Mexican  Amer- 
icana, to  an  Advisory  Council  on  Mexican 
American  Education. 

Under  the  first  Federal  aid  law  for  public 
schools  ever  enacted — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — thousands 
of  Mexican  American  students  In  schools 
throughout  the  Southwest  have  already  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  smaUer  classes,  addi- 
tional teachers,  more  books  and  equipment 
and  bilingual  programs  which  recognize  the 
special  language  needs  of  these  children. 

Federal  aid  through  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  has  enabled  many  Southwestern  State 
school  districts  to  supply  speciaUy  trained 
teachers  as  classroom  aides  and  to  Introduce 
new  extracurricular  activities  In  such  cities 
as  South  San  Gabriel,  California;  Rio 
Grande  City,  Texas;  and  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sponsoring 
adult  basic  education  programs  for  50,000 
Spanish-speaking  citlsens  In  New  Mexico. 
Texas  and  California. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  made  a 
series  of  grants  to  State  Education  agencies 
for  programs  designed  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  children  of  ml- 
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gntnt  farm  workers.  During  the  past  eight- 
een month*,  aizteen  grants  were  made  to 
local  educattoxtal  agencies  throughout  the 
Southwaat  tor  programs  which  will  specifi- 
cally UBlst  BCtaoolB  with  a  high  proportion 
of  Ifezican  American  students. 

In  addition,  six  summer  training  Institutes 
have  been  established  to  train  teachers 
working  with  Mexican  American  school 
cblldien. 

In  short,  government  programs  In  educa- 
tion are  beginning  to  focus  on  the  unique 
problems  of  the  Mexican  American  citizens 
In  the  Southwest.  However,  we  recognize 
that  we  must  continue  to  encourage  and 
support  programs  which  will  raise  the  edu- 
caticmal  horizons  of  disadvantaged  Mexican* 
American  students  and  provide  them  with 
an  equal  chance  to  fulfill  their  educational 
potential. 

HEALTH TITE     BASIC     MECESSPTT 

We  shall  never  have  a  strong  soclMy  until 
every  Individual  enjoys  the  best  and  most 
modern  health  protection  and  services  avail- 
able, regardless  of  his  status,  ethnic  back- 
groimd  or  ability  to  pay. 

The  Mexican  American — like  too  many 
other  Americans — has  been  deprived  of 
quality  medical  and  health  services  for  too 
long.  But  government  has  begun  to  move 
ahead  more  vigorously  In  the  last  three  years 
to  meet  his  medical  and  health  needs,  as  It 
has  made  strides  toward  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  other  deprived  Americans. 

In  a  tyi>lcal  year,  tJ.S.  Public  Health  im- 
munization programs  In  the  Southwest  pro- 
tect over  IJS  million  Mexican  Americans 
tioax  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  and  measles. 

A  tuberculosis  control  program  in  the 
same  area  reached  over  28,000  ,  Mexican 
American  citizens. 

More  than  25,000  Mexican  AmerTcans  will 
benefit  from  88  community  mental  health 
centers  In  the  five  Southwestern  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  special 
milk  and  school  lunch  program  in  the  South- 
west contributes  to  the  nutritional  needs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  American 
children.  Over  |28  million  Is  spent  annually 
for  school  and  other  nutritional  programs. 

THZ   MXXICAN    AJOaUCAN    UT   TBX    CTTT 

Proportionately  more  Mexican  Americans 
live  In  cities  than  do  all  Americans,  taken 
together;  70%  for  Mexican  Americans,  70% 
fos'  all  Americans.  It  U  Important  then,  that 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  of  life  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  be  directed  toward  cities. 
Illustrative  of  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  programs  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  seek  out  problems  of  the  Mexican 
American  tn  the  city  with  special  emphasis: 

Eaet  Los  Angeles  now  has  a  separate  Com- 
munity Action  organization  to  receive  Fed- 
eral anti-poverty  funds,  run  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  which  is,  in  majority,  Mexican 
American.  This  group  runs  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams including  Head  Start,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  adult  and  youth  employment 
programs. 

Phoenix  and  Its  adjoining  areas  are  oper- 
ating Community  Action  programs  through 
Boards  of  Directors  with  heavy  representa- 
tion of  Mexican  Americans  from  low-Income 
areas. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  San  Diego 
and  Riverside  areas,  which  also  provide  a 
wide  selection  of  OBO  programs. 

Iiaredo,  Texas,  where  80  percent  of  the 
people  are  Mexican  American,  has  been 
selected  as  a  pilot  city  for  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Over  a  million  dollars  has  been  granted 
to  date  In  a  comprehensive  attack  on  ex- 
treme poverty  in  Laredo. 

TB*  lUanCAN  AMXUCAN  EN  KITSAI.  AlCERICA 

Nearly  one  out  of  five  Mexican  Americans 
lives  in  a  rural  area.  They  are  engaged  In 
helping  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  They  are 
participating  In  the  programs  that  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of  the 


countryside  and  in  "building  a  New  Rural 
America." 

A  more  prosperous  and  more  attractive 
rural  America  with  higher  per  person  and  per 
family  Income,  anfl  more  nearly  adequate 
community  facllltlae  will  lend  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  Mexican  Americans. 

Through  many  of  the  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mexican  Ameri- 
can rural  residents  are  beginning  to  break 
the  chains  of  deprivation. 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  New  Mexico. 
several  thousand  Mexican  American  families, 
many  of  whom  own  small  farms,  received  the 
benefits  of  a  special  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program.  Under  this  Joint  Federal-State 
program,  water  supplies  are  being  conserved 
and  farming  can  be  carried  out  more 
efficiently. 

Home  economists,  many  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
can Americans,  are  visiting  thousands  of 
poor  Mexican  Anierlcan  families  In  the 
Southwest,  providing  counseling  on  home- 
making,  the  family  budget,  sewing  and  food 
preparation. 

In  the  counties  of  five  Southwest  states, 
11,000  Mexican  American  farm  families  are 
receiving  technical  assistance  and  help  in 
applying  sound  conservation  practices 
through  cooperative  agricultural  programs. 
Special  attention  Is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  hazards  of  drought. 

Last  year,  grazing  permits  for  national  for- 
est land  were  held  by  1,260  Mexican  Ameri- 
can families.  These  permits  made  It  possible 
for  farmers  who  operate  small  ranches  to 
graze  their  cattle  oh  the  forest  at  minimum 
fees. 

Last  year,  the  harvesting  and  processing 
of  timber  from  the  national  forests  provided 
emplojrment  for  ovar  1500  Mexican  American 
wood  and  mill  worloers  from  the  countryside. 

THE    MIGRANT    WOSKER 

Thousands  of  seasonally  employed  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  their  lamiUes,  lead  hard, 
uncertain  lives.  For  them,  employment  is  de- 
termined not  by  their  abilities  or  opportu- 
nities, but  by  the  calendar.  Among  them 
are  2  milUon  migrant  farm  workers  in  the 
United  States — almost  a  million  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans,  They  have  often  had  to 
pick  a  meager  living  from  the  soil,  "traveUng 
everywhere  but  living  nowhere."  They  have 
often  been  referred  to  as  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  Government  Is  determined  that  these 
workers  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Government  agencies  and  departments 
during  your  Administration  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  program  to  Improve  the 
status,  health,  economic  security,  education, 
and   potential  of  the  migrant  farnt  worker. 

This  year,  the  U.8.  OfQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity devoted  $41  million  to  anti-pov- 
erty programs  involving  migrant  workers 
and  their  families.  Sixty  percent  of  those 
funds — or  almost  (25  million — has  been 
used  In  programs  to  help  Mexican  American 
migrant  workers. 

In  California,  almost  $8.5  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  ptst  two  years  have  helped 
the  State  Office  o|  Economic  Opportunity 
mount  a  comprehensive  program  for  thou- 
sands of  migrant  workers  and  their  families 
in  public  health,  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren, local  classes  and  mobile  housing  for 
migrants. 

In  Texas  alone,  where  there  are  more  than 
100,000  migrant  workers — the  vast  majority 
of  them  Mexican  Americans — anti-poverty 
funds  provided  full-time  classroom  Instruc- 
tion for  38,000  children  of  migrant  families 
and  8,300  of  their  parents  in  the  improve- 
ment of  langiiage  skills  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

The  Government  is  enforcing  new  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  requirements  adopted  under 
your  Adminlstratloa  which  for  the  first  time 
cover  farm  workets.  This  is  particularly 
meaningful  for  Mexican  American  farm 
workers  who  have  traditionally  received  low 
wages. 
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Regulations  regarding  the  use  of  foreign 
farm  workers  have  been  tightened  to  enlarge 
employment  chances  for  American  workers. 
Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  improve  hous- 
ing for  farm  workers  and  to  keep  youngsters 
out  of  hazardous  farm  jobs. 

Again  this  summer  the  VS.  PubUc  Health 
Service  will  provide  needed  medical  and 
health  services  to  migrant  workers  through 
grants  to  States  and  local  organizations. 
Since  1964,  under  the  Migrant  Health  Acti 
funds  have  Increased  from  $1.5  million  to 
$7.2  million. 

THE    MEXICAN    AMESICAN    IN    COVEBMENT 

The  Strength  of  democratic  government 
has  always  been  the  diversity  of  the  men 
and  women  in  it — men  and  women  from  all 
groups,  levels  and  stations  of  American  life. 

You  have  demonstrated  In  your  three  and 
one-half  years  in  office  a  willingness  and  a 
readiness  to  reach  out  into  the  community 
to  select  highly  qualified  and  capable  men 
and  women  of  all  races,  religions  and  na- 
tional origins  to  guide  and  administer  tbe 
policies  of  your  Administration. 

Among  your  appointments  have  men  like 
Vicente  Ximenes  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Conunisslon. 

Raul  H.  Castro  of  Arizona,  as  Ambassador 
to  El  Salvador. 

Recently  you  appointed  Benigno  C.  Her- 
nandez of  New  Mexico  as  Ambassador  to 
Paraguay. 

You  appointed  Ambassador  Raymond 
Telles,  of  Texas,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Joint  United 
States  Mexican  Commission  yn  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  border  area. 

You  have  also  appointed: 

Oscar  Laurel  of  Texsu,  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board; 

Emilio  Naranjo  of  New  Mexico,  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Mex- 
ico; 

Dr.  Hector  Garcia  of  Texas,  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity; 

Dr.  Julian  Samora  of  Indiana  and  Herman 
Gallegos  of  California,  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty; 

Armando  Rodriguez  of  California,  to  the 
new  post  of  coordinator  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  Spanish -speaking  in  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Gonsalo  R.  Cano  of  California,  was  recently 
named  to  the  Community  Relations  Service, 
and  Philip  Montez  of  California,  to  a  key  post 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Tom  Robles  of  New  Mexico  is  Southwest 
Regional  Director  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  named  Dan- 
iel Chavez  of  New  Mexico,  Bureau  District 
Director  for  Northern  California  and  Nevada; 
Dr.  Fred  Romero  of  Colorado.  Deputy  Region- 
al Director,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for 
Dallas,  Texas;  and  John  C.  Otero  of  New  Mex- 
ico, as  one  of  four  Coordinators  for  the  Labor 
Department's  Special  Impact  Program.  i4IIxrt 
Cruz  of  New  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Department's  Office  of  Manpower,  Policy, 
Evaluation  and  Research. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  also  appointed:  Miss  Lupe  An- 
guiano  of  California,  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; Daniel  Galvan  of  Texas,  to  the  Public 
Health  Service's  civil  rights  compliance  staS 
In  Dallas;  and  Alex  Mercure  of  New  Mexico. 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ap- 
pointed Leveo  V.  Sanchez  of  New  Mexico,  to 
the  directorship  of  its  Middle  Atlantic  Re- 
gion; and  named  Mrs.  Graciela  Olivarez  ot 
Arizona,  to  its  ad  hoc  Committee  to  Co- 
ordinate National  Volunteer  Efforts  on  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
appointed  Louis  P.  Tellez  and  Carlos  F.  Velc 
as  special  consultants. 

The  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment will  continue  their  search  for  Mexican 
Americans  for  the  pubUc  service. 
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poTnas 

Two  years  ago  you  said : 

"We  are  not  trying  to  give  people  more  re- 
lief—we  want  to  give  people  more  opportu- 
nity .  .  .  They  want  education  and  training. 
They  want  a  job  and  a  wage  which  win  let 
them  provide  for  their  family.  Above  all,  they 
want  their  children  to  escape  the  poverty 
which  has  afflicted  them.  They  want,  In  short 
to  be  part  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  nation 
will  never  be  great  until  all  of  the  people  are 
part  of  it." 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  recognizing 
those  alms  for  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munity. 

As  this  report  shows,  much  has  been  ac- 
compUshed  on  many  fronu.  More  will  have 
to  be  accompUshed  on  all  fronts. 

The  Mexican  American  represents  12  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  American 
Southwest.  But  he  represents  23  percent  of 
those  who  Uve  in  poverty  In  that  region. 

The  most  recent  census  figures  available 

1960— showed    that    the    Mexican   American 
citizen  in  the  Southwest: 

Had  an  unemployment  rate  almost  double 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Had  an  annual  income  of  little  over  half 
that  of  other  citizens— $2,084  compared 
with  $4,337.  ^ 

Occupied  five  times  as  many  dilapidated 
housing  units. 

Completed  Uttle  more  than  half  the  nimi- 
ber  of  school  years  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. "^  *^ 

This  trend  of  discrimination  and  depriva- 
tion must  be  reversed.- 

But  reversal  of  Inequities  is  not  enough 
We  must  work  harder  and  devote  greater 
resources  to  new  opportunity  programs.  And 
government  alone  cannot  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  opportunity. 

Government  must  have  the  strong  and 
willing  cooperation  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  and  local  community  lead- 
ershlp  throughout  the  nation.  For  oppor- 
tunity will  be  but  a  mere  slogan  without 
the  commitment,  dedication  and  full  imagi- 
native use  of  the  resources  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  Americas  pro- 
ductive power  which  has  raised  our  clthsens 
to  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng  in  world 
history.  We  cannot  permit  any  citizen  to 
be  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  fruits  of 
that  prosperity. 

We  look,  too,  to  the  future  and  your  leg- 
islative proposals  which  would  strengthen 
the  war  against  poverty,  improve  educational 
opportimity  and  upgrade  civil  righU  laws. 
All  of  these  wlU  benefit  Mexican  Americans 
as  they  benefit  all  Americans. 

ThU  report  U,  we  believe,  only  the  first 
chapter  in  what  wiU  become  a  record  of 
solid  acoompllahment  for  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon— «  new  focus  on  opportunity 
for  the  Mexican  American  citizen  of  this 
land. 

Submitted  to   the   President   on   June  ». 

W.  WnXABD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
John  W.  Garonex, 
Secretary  of  Health,   Education    and 
Welfare. 

Oeville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
RoBxiT  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Sargent  SHRnrsR, 
Director.   Office  of  Economic   Opvor- 
tunity. 


Ritter  was  a  principal  voice  in  Vatican 
Council  n.  He  was  an  energetic  leader 
for  Christian  tmlty  and  for  religious 
liberty. 

In  1947,  the  gentle  but  nrm  prelate 
declared  an  end  to  racial  segregation 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  St.  Louis 
archdiocese.  Cardinal  Ritter  asserted 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Catholic  faith  embraced  "the  equality 
of  every  soul  before  Almighty  God"  and 
"obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority." 
For  more  than  20  years  he  served  as 
Archbishop  of  nearly  600,000  Catholics 
In  the  St.  Louis  area.  But  his  moral  per- 
suasion extended  to  influence  the  leader- 
ship and  people  of  all  faiths. 

The  nrst  celebration  of  Mass  in  the 
vernacular  in  the  United  States,  made 
possible  by  a  decree  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council,  took  place,  under  Cardinal 
Ritter's  auspices,  in  St.  Louis  in  1965.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  progressive  change 
and  progressive  causes. 

On  December  16,  1960,  he  was  named 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals  by  Pope  John 
XXin  and  received  the  red  hat,  the 
symbol  of  that  rank,  1  month  later  at 
a  public  consistory  in  Rome. 

He  was  firmly  determined  to  achieve 
idealistic  goals  in  a  realirtic  manner. 
Perhaps  one  of  his  former  secretaries 
characterized  him  most  succinctly  and 
affectionately  as  a  man  of  "hard-headed 
holiness." 

In  St.  Louis,  in  the  nation,  and  indeed 
in  the  world,  the  memory  of  Cardinal 
Ritter  will  serve  to  recall  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  mankind. 


JOSEPH  ELMER  CARDINAL  RITTER 
Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  Joseph  Elmer  Cardinal  Rit- 
ter In  St.  Louis  this  past  weekend  Is  a 
sorrow  for  people  of  all  faiths.  Cardinal 


SUPPORT    GROWINQ    FOR    YOUNG 
FARMERS  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  add  the  names  of  eight 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Bdrdick],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Missourt  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakote  tBilr.  McOoverh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psox- 
HXRE],  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1567.  the  young 
farmers  Investment  plan,  a  bUl  to  provide 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  young 
men  starting  a  career  In  agriculture. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  nonpartisan,  na- 
tionwide support  developing  for  this  leg- 
islation that  Is  so  vital  to  the  future  of 
American  agriculture.  I  have  already  re- 
ceived dozens  of  letters  supporting  the 
young  farmers  Investment  plan  from  not 
only  the  Midwest  Farm  Belt  but  also 
California,  Texas,  New  York,  Oregon,  and 
Arkansas,  written  by  young  men  who  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
leave  our  rural  areas  unless  they  can  ob- 
tain the  capital  necessary  to  begin  a 
good  farm  operation. 

These  testimonials  clearly  demon- 
strate that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  national  significance  and  Im- 
mediate urgency.  Now  is  the  time  for 
those  concerned  with  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  to  rally  support  for 
measures  that  will  assist  our  young  rural 
families  of  today  to  become  the  thriving 


and  productive  farm  families  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  young  farmers  investment  plan 
would  provide  real  estate  and  operating 
loans  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  young  farmers  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  4  percent.  Half  of  the 
mortgage  would  be  amortized  over  40 
years.  The  other  half  would  be  due  at 
the  end  of  the  40-year  term  and  could 
be  refinanced. 

The  cost  of  farmland  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  the  prices  of  tractors,  cul- 
tivators, harvesters,  milking  systems. 
feed  and  fertilizer  are  rapidly  rising. 
Faced  with  the  impossible  task  of  rais- 
ing the  tremendous  initial  capital  needed 
to  enter  farming  today,  otherwise  in- 
terested young  men  are  being  forced  to ' 
leave  our  rural  areas,  creating  a  serious 
void  in  the  future  food  productivity  of 
our  Nation. 

If  our  covmtry  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce food  in  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner  possible,  we  must  develop 
financial  assistance  programs  that  will 
enable  these  young  men  and  their  fami- 
nes to  stay  on  the  farm.  The  special  loans 
granted  under  the  young  farmers  invest- 
ment plan  will  provide  promising  young 
men  with  a  good  share  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  establish  an  agricultural 
operation  that  will  be  a  productive  force 
in  our  economy. 

The  age  of  farm  operators  is  steadily 
increasing  each  year  as  young  men  are 
financially  unable  to  take  their  elders' 
places  in  agriculture. 

The  median  age  of  farm  operators  tn 
the  United  States  is  now  more  than  51 
years  while  the  overall  median  age  for 
the  coimtry's  work  force  is  only  40  years. 
On  American  farms,  only  1,245,000 
adults  are  under  25  years  of  age  while 
nearly  twice  that  many,  some  2,400,000 
are  over  55  years  old. 

Unless  we  preserve  the  American  fam- 
ily farm,  which  year  after  year  has  prov- 
en to  be  the  most  efficient  food  produc- 
tion unit  in  the  world,  the  consequence 
will  be  future  food  prices  to  the  consum- 
er far  higher  than  anyone  can  imagine 
today. 

An  article  entitled  "Backing  Spreads 
for  Young  Farmers'  Loan  Help."  pub- 
lished in  a  California  newspaper,  the 
Fresno  Bee,  outlines  the  widespread  sup- 
port that  is  developing  for  the  yoimg 
farmers  investment  plan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Backino  Spseads  ro«  Yottnc  FAsicnts'  Loan 

HZLP 

(By  Larry  D.  Hatfield) 
Washincton — Sponsors   of   a    bill    to    en- 
courage young  farmers  to  stay  on  the  farm 
say  the  legislation  is  gaining  support. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeier,  D-Wls.,  and  Sen.  Qaylord  Nelson, 
D-Wls..  would  make  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  available  to  young  farmers  to  give  them 
the  incentive  and  the  means  to  stay  in  farm- 
ing. 

An  aide  to  Eastenmeler  says  the  Wiscon- 
sin Democrat  is  receiving  "a  good  deal  of 
interesting  mall"  on  the  proposal.  Most  of 
the  mall,  he  said,  la  coming  from  young 
farmers  and  nearly  aU  support  the  bUl.  The 
letters  have  come  from  farmers  in  several 
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farming  states  other  than  Wisconsin,  be  add- 
ed. 

OKCAMIZED   BTTITORT 

Tom  Bennett,  legislative  aide  to  Nelson, 
also  said  there  has  been  an  "excellent  reac- 
tion" to  the  proposal,  both  from  young  farm- 
ers and  other  farm  belt  lawmakers.  He  added 
that  some  national  farm  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
MUk  Producers  Federation,  have  Indicated 
backing  for  the  bill. 

The  Johnson  admlnlBtration  Is  considered 
friendly  to  the  Nelson-Kastenmeler  proposal. 
Howard  Bertsch,  administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  which  would  run 
the  program,  has  frequently  mentioned  such 
an  approach  as  a  possible  solution  to  keep- 
ing young  farmers  In  agriculture. 

LANG    HAUI.   PATOIT 

The  young  farmers  Investment  program 
would  provide  real  estate  and  operating  loans 
to  young  farmers  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  Half  of  the  mortgage  would  be  amor- 
tized over  a  40-year  period  with  a  final  "bal- 
loon payment"  paying  the  rest  of  the  loan. 
The  loan  could  be  refinanced  at  the  end  of 
the  40-year  period. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $100  million  for  the  program. 

The  final  payment  and  the  refinancing 
provision  are  considered  necessary  to  ease 
the  burden  of  increasing  land  costs.  Kasten- 
meler  said  the  high  cost  of  land  is  "the  very 
reason  why  young  people  cannot  get  started 
In  farming  today." 

That,  he  said,  "guarantees  the  success  of 
the  balloon  payment  provision.  With  in- 
creasing population,  the  pressure  on  farm 
land  will  continue  to  force  land  values  up 
and  the  lump  sum  payment  due  at  the  end 
of  the  40  years  can  be  easily  refinanced." 

Failure  to  keep  young  people  in  farming 
could  result  in  higher  food  prices  to  con- 
sumers and  the  takeover  of  agriculture  by 
big  corporations,  Kastenmeler  warned. 

"The  high  cost  of  capital  is  keeping  other- 
wise Interested  young  families  out  of  farm- 
ing," he  said.  "Unless  an  adequate  number 
of  yoimg  men  can  be  encouraged  to  enter 
agriculture,  future  food  production  is  In 
jeopardy  with  the  possible  result  of  skyrock- 
eting prices  for  essential  foods." 

SOUGH     ALTERNATTnS 

One  of  his  aides  added  that  the  alternative 
Is  the  establishment  of  "corporate  farms  or 
an  American  version  of  the  commune." 

Nelson.  Kastenmeler  and  other  legislators 
are  working  on  a  variety  of  other  farm  bills 
which  they  hope,  along  with  the  Young 
Farmers  Investment  Act  will  boost  farm  in- 
come and  stem  the  exodus  of  farmers  into 
better-paying  occupations. 

Nelson  considers  low  farm  income  and  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  entering  agriculture  as 
the  two  biggest  problems  facing  agriculture. 

"Farm  prices  must  be  improved  before  the 
present  rapid  exodus  from  agriculture  be- 
comes Irreversible,"  Nelson  said. 

"Last  month  was  the  eighth  consecutive 
month  of  falling  farm  prices,  due  largely  to 
the  continual  decline  in  milk  prices  to  the 
dairy  farmer." 

Both  Wisconsin  lawmakers  expressed  con- 
cern that  young  farmers  are  not  replacing 
the  older  ones  who  are  retiring  or  taking 
better  Jobs  in  town.  As  a  result,  the  average 
age  of  fanners  is  increasing.  The  last  census 
showed  the  average  Increasing  from  50.5  years 
of  age  in  1969  to  51.3  in  1964. 

They  warned  that  unless  effective  legisla- 
tion Is  passed  soon,  the  ability  of  the  agri- 
culture Industry  to  continue  meeting  the 
food  needs  of  the  nation — along  with  its  In- 
ternational commltmentB — will  be  seriously 
threatened. 
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CRISIS    IN    CONSERVATION— ARTI- 
CLE BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    In    the 
March  1967,  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bui- 


X 


letln,  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Crisis  in  Conservation,"  written  by 
Thomas  H.  Kxjchel,  U.s.  Senator  from 
California. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crises  in  CoNaERVAxioN 
(By  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Calif  ornJa ) 
It  was  little  more  than  a  century  ago  when 
waves  of  Americans  sweeping  across  the 
country  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  were 
turned  back  upon  themselves.  During  the 
westward  expansion,  our  nation  had  few 
people  and  an  "Inexhaustible"  supply  of  land 
and  natural  resources.  But,  as  oceans  fenced 
in  our  territorial  growth  and  population 
made  increasing  demands  upon  our  dwin- 
dling resources.  It  has  become  clear  that 
immense  value  must  be  placed  on  the  re- 
maining uncluttered,  unspoiled  and  unique 
parts  of  our  nation.  One  Quarter  of  a  billion 
humans  are  added  to  the  face  of  this  earth 
every  four  years,  and  we  must  bear  the 
heavy  burden  of  mlnlmMng  the  destructive 
force  of  our  rapid  population  growth. 

Facing  this  burden,  Congress  and  the 
States  have  acted  in  th»  public  Interest— 
the  interest  of  today's  public  as  well  as  pos- 
terity— In  establishing  vast  new  park  and 
recreation  areas  in   the  past  few  years. 

However,  the  conservation  program  of  the 
United  States  Is  facing  »  crisis.  The  crisis 
Is   the   lack   of   money. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
was  created  two  years  ago  to 

"Assist  In  preserving,  developing,  and  as- 
suring accessibility  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  and  visitors  .  .  .  outdoor 
recreation  resources  .  .  .  and  to  strengthen 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  (1)  providing  fimds 
for  and  authorizing  Federal  assistance  to 
the  states  in  planning,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment of  needed  land  and  water  areas 
and  facilities,  and  (2)  providing  funds  for  the 
Federal  acquisition  and  development  of  cer- 
tain lands  and  other  area*." 

The  revenues  coming  into  the  Fund  are 
made  up  of  the  amount  realized  from  en- 
trance and  user  fees  collected  at  Federal  rec- 
reation areas,  sale  of  surplus  property  and 
miscellaneous  fuel  taxes. 

When  the  enabling  legislation  was  before 
Congress,  It  was  estimated  that  the  Income 
of  the  Fund  would  be  up  to  $230  million  per 
year.  If  these  amounts  were  realized,  the 
American  people  could  move  forward  to  com- 
plete the  splendid  State  and  Federal  park 
and  wilderness  system  we  have  planned. 
Herein  lies  the  problem. 

While  the  surplus  property  sales  and  fuel 
tax  revenues  have  proceeded  as  predicted, 
the  entrance  and  user  fees  collected  have 
been  substantially  below  expectations.  In- 
stead of  the  low  of  $125  million  per  year 
planned  coming  into  the  Fund,  only  around 
$101  million  has  been  realized.  The  greatest 
disappointment  has  been  the  low  sales  fig- 
ures for  the  $7.00  "Golden  Passports."  which 
allow  the  purchaser  access,  without  addi- 
tional cost,  to  all  National  Parks  and  other 
arears  for  which  an  entrance  fee  Is  charged. 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
benefits  both  Federal  and  State  projecte. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  monies  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  are  returned  to 
the  states  for  state  park  programs  and  ac- 
qmsitlons.  These  grants  are  made  to  the 
states  on  a  fifty/fifty  matching  fund  basis, 
the  states  paying  for  at  least  one-half  of  the 
coets  and  expenses  of  their  projects.  Before 
a  state  Is  eligible  for  consideration  for  a 
grant  out  of  the  Fund.  It  must  have  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
ceptable   to    the   Secretary   of    the   Interior. 


This  encourages  the  states  to  think  and  plan 
seriously  about  the  critical  recreational  re- 
quirements, present  and  future,  of  their  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  providing  a  sound  means  for 
implementing  their  plans. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  have  been  ac- 
complished by  states  with  the  use  of  these 
Federal  grants-in-aid  are:  the  Allagash 
Wilderness  Waterway  in  Maine,  where  this 
beautiful  river  was  rescued  from  disastrous 
timber  cutting,  logging  roads,  and  unsightly 
subdivisions  with  the  aid  of  $1.5  million  in 
Federal  funds;  the  Lake  Tahoe  State  Park 
on  the  Nevada  side  of  that  beautiful  lake, 
which  retained  as  wilderness  12.157  acres  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  lake  which  was 
BO  rapidly  becoming  an  eyesore;  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Humboldt  Redwood  State  Park 
In  California  which  preserved  the  Avenue  of 
the  Giants;  the  acquisition  of  Natural 
Tunnel  State  Park  In  Virginia;  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  hiking,  bicycle,  and  horse  trails 
In  some  twelve  urban  areas  In  many  states 
which  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  with  a 
small  capital  outlay  to  enhance  outdoor  rec- 
reation for  city  dwellers. 

rUNDS    FOa    PARK    PURCHASES 

The  forty  per  cent  of  the  funds  to  be 
used  by  the  Federal  government  are  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  waters 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service,  and  for  the  protection  of  threatened 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  This  means  that 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Is 
the  primary  source  of  financing  for  all  nsw 
National  Park  and  Forest  Service  acquisi- 
tions, as  well  as  the  expansion  of  presently 
existing  facilities.  Some  of  the  current  proj- 
ects calling  upon  the  Fund  are: 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey; 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  In 
Maryland; 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore  in  New  York; 

Whiskey  town  National  Recreation  Area  In 
California; 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In  Califor- 
nia; and 

National  Forest  projects,  such  as  those  at 
Ottawa  In  Michigan;  Monongahela  In  West 
Virginia;  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
Tonto  In  Arizona. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  proj- 
ects now  In  progress.  What  the  future  holds 
by  way  of  demands  on  the  Fund  is  Impos- 
sible to  say.  but  ambitious  projects,  such  as 
the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park,  will 
require  substantial  sums. 

In  Its  present  condition,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  for  which  it  was  created.  In 
every  session  of  Congress  we  see  more  and 
more  bills  to  have  some  worthwhile  area 
designated  as  a  National  Park,  National  Sea- 
shore. National  Recreation  Area,  or  the  like. 
The  Fund  simply  will  not  bear  these  addi- 
tional costs;  the  Fund  Is  not  even  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  presently  existing  demands 
made  upon  It  to  finance  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  areas  already  authorized  by 
Congress. 

LAND    SPECULATION    DRIVES    PRICES    UP 

The  problem  of  Insufficient  funds  Is  addi- 
tionally complicated  by  the  rising  cost  of 
land  acquisition  and  development.  The  time 
gap  between  the  designation  of  an  area  for 
consideration  for  a  national  enjoyment  area. 
Its  approval  by  Congress,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  pro- 
curement and  development,  Is  often  great. 
Often  a  period  of  several  years  elapses  before 
funds  are  available  to  perform  the  actual 
purchases  necessary  to  carry  out  a  noble  and 
far-sighted  plan.  This  time  lag  often  pro- 
duces a  disturbing  situation  which  repeat- 
edly faces  those  of  us  who  favor  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  heritage — land  specula- 
tion. Frequently,  soon  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  government's  interest  in  estab- 
lishing a  recreational  facility  in  a  given  area, 
the  land  in  the  area  Is  bought  up  by  those 


Intent  on  holding  up  the  government  far  as 
much  profit  for  themselves  as  they  can 
gamer.  Their  activity  drives  the  price  of 
property  up.  They  will  not  sell  out  cheaply 
and  condemnation  actions  often  result  in  an 
unreasonably  high  valuation.  Coupled  with 
the  prevailing  general  Increase  in  property 
values,  as  amplified  by  land  speculators,  the 
problem  Is  enormous.  The  general  upswing 
in  the  price  of  rural  lands  baa  been  about  300 
per  cent  between  1946  and  1965.  The  Forest 
Service  Is  now  paymg  on  the  average  about 
five  times  more  than  it  paid  for  equivalent 
land  in  1950.  The  Park  Service  reports  that 
an  average  increase  of  six  percent  a  year  on 
lands  in  established  areas  in  the  East  and  ten 
per  cent  \n  the  West  Is  not  uncommon.  If 
this  trend  continues,  the  cost  of  lands  will 
double  in  the  next  ten  years.  By  the  time  the 
government  Is  In  a  position  to  consununate 
the  actual  purchases,  the  funds  originally 
appropriated  are  Inadequate.  This  neces- 
sitates further  delay,  or  in  some  cases,  fail- 
ure to  procure  the  desired  land. 

There  Is  s  simple  and  straightforward 
answer  to  this  dilemma.  We  must  have  ade- 
quate funds  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  to  allow  the  epeedy  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  property  once  a 
National  Park  or  Recreation  Ares  is  author- 
ized by  Congress.  We  must  purchase  needed 
land  before  speculation  and  inflationary 
trends  make  Initial  authorizations  unreal- 
istic. Money  must  be  available  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  options,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
options  before  they  expire.  Time  is  a  great 
factor,  not  only  in  saving  money,  but  also. 
In  accomplishing  realistic  conservation  objec- 
tives. It  Is  mandatory  to  acquire  lands  before 
they  can  be  turned  Into  wastelands  by  pri- 
vate Interests  in  search  of  the  profits  which 
may  be  unavailable  once  a  park  is  created. 

With  our  ever-increasing  population,  we 
must  develop  and  protect  our  national  out- 
door heritage  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
generations  now.  Soon  It  will  be  too  late.  A 
tree  which  took  2,000  years  to  grow,  once  cut, 
win  not  be  replaced  for  another  3,000  years. 

In  January  I  Introduced  In  Congress  a  bill, 
S.  531,  which  win  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  allow  thhe  establishment  of  a  truly 
great  system  of  state  and  national  parks. 
I  have  proposed  that  the  monies  realized 
from  the  leasing  of  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  and  from  certain  other  mining  leasee, 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  otherwise  go 
Into  the  Treasury's  "miscellaneous  receipts." 
be  placed  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  These  revenues  have  averaged 
$100  million  per  year  over  the  pest  ten  years. 
On  occasion  they  have  exceeded  $300  million 
In  a  single  year.  These  monies  are  the  earn- 
ings of  the  people  of  America  from  their  nat- 
ural resources.  It  seems  appropriate  that 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  an  enhanced  national  recreation 
and  conservation  program. 

This  approach  was  used  by  the  State  of 
California  when  faced  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem. Over  20  years  ago  California  began 
financing  its  state  park  system  with  its  tide- 
lands  on  revenues.  Until  recently.  70  percent 
of  these  revenues  were  allocated  to  the  State 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks.  These  funds 
helped  the  people  of  California  to  build  an 
unequalled  state  park  system.  California  has 
provided  state  parks,  campgrounds,  recrea- 
tion areas,  beaches,  marinas,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities with  the  aid  of  these  otTshore  oil 
revenues.  Few  of  these  facilities  or  areas 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  tide- 
lands  funds.  Some  have  asked  whether  this 
program  vros  a  worthwhile  Investment.  To 
me,  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  rteople  is 
certainly  an  extremely  sound  investment.  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  learn  from  the  Call- 
lomia  experience  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  accomplish  our  great  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  programs  before  more 
precious  time  is  lost. 


SUPPORT    FOB    S.    531    AND    8.    1401 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  bill,  S.  531, 
has  received  substantial  and  enthusiastic 
support  both  from  conservation  groups 
around  the  country  and  from  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate.  The  bill  has  been 
co-sponsored  by  Senators  Brewster  of  Mary- 
land, Clark  and  Scott  of  Pennsylvama, 
Gruemng  of  Alaska,  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  Long 
of  Missouri.  Metcalf  of  Montana,  Morse  of 
Oregon,  Moss  of  Utah,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 
Tydings  of  Maryland,  and  Yarborough  of 
Texas. 

The  principle  of  devoting  revenues  from 
leasing  the  outer  continental  shelf  to  recre- 
ational vises  is  also  incorporated  into  S.  1401, 
introduced  In  the  Senate  early  in  April  by 
Senator  Jackson  of  Washington  and  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Anderson  of  New  Mexico, 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  and  myself.  S.  1401  also 
would  send  the  unallocated  portion  of  Forest 
Service  receipts  into  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  would  allow  limited 
contractual  obllgaUons  to  be  undertaken  in 
advance  of  appropriations,  as  well  as  author- 
izing "Inverted  scenic  easements"  through 
purchase  and  lease-back  or  sell-back  of  land 
with  appropriate  use  restrictions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  these  bills  come 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  Committee  I 
am  senior  RepubUcan  member,  they  will  re- 
ceive rapid  and  forceful  approval.  In  order 
that  there  will  be  a  favorable  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  Is  especially 
pressing  l>ecause  it  Is  likely  that  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  be  the 
only  source  from  which  the  estimated  $43 
million  needed  to  complete  the  acquisitions 
at  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  and  the 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $200  million  needed 
to  finance  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park,  wlU  come. 
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THE  FAILURE  OP  SOCIALISM  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN.  CANADA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  1967  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange 
Monthly  is  published  an  article  written 
by  Byron  Frederick,  president  and  editor 
of  this  magazine. 

I  want  to  read  the  beginning  of  the 
article : 

This  is  a  story  of  socialism — one  of  the  two 
socialized  countries  in  North  America.  It 
is  the  true  story  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  I 
have  adapted  it  from  an  article  written  by 
The  Honorable  W.  Ross  Thatcher,  Premier 
of  Saskatchewan.  The  facts  are  authentic — 
read  and  think ! 

Saskatchewan,  with  a  population  of 
slightly  under  one  million  people,  for  20 
years— from  1944  to  1964— had  a  socialist 
government — about  the  only  one  in  North 
America  except  Castro's.  Two  years  ago  the 
people  defeated  the  socialistic  government. 

Saskatchewaa  Is  primarily  agricultural. 
There  are  many  well-to-do  and  efficient 
farmers.  The  standard  of  living  Is  one  of  the 
higher  standards  In  the  world.  Two  questions 
are  most  frequently  asked : 

How  did  socialism  take  over? 

How  did  It  last  for  20  years? 

The  author  takes  us  back  to  the  dark  days 
of  the  depression  for  the  answers.  Says  he, 
"In  the  1930'8  a  terrible  drought  struck.  Year 
after  year  crop  failure  followed  crop  failure. 
At  the  same  time  the  world  price  of  wheat 
dropped  to  lees  than  35  cents  per  bushel. 
These  two  factors  brought  our  prairie  econ- 
omy to  its  kneee.  Unemployment  was  every- 
where. Men  lost  their  dignity  and  their  seU- 
reepect. 

"Of  course,  the  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  day  were  blamed.  Out 
of  the  depths  of  the  depression  the  Socialist 
Party,  which  glibly  promised  to  solve  these 
terrible  problems,  was  born. 


"Among  other  things  the  socialists  pro- 
posed: 

1 .  To  end  unemployment; 

2.  To  provide  Jobs  by  building  socialistic 
factories; 

3.  To  provide  free  medical  and  health 
services; 

4.  To  give  a  new  deal  to  the  farmer." 

Mr.  President,  that  was  more  than  20 
years  ago.  After  20  years  of  experiment- 
ing with  the  Socialist  concept  of  govern- 
ment, the  voters  of  Saskatchewan  de- 
feated and  repudiated  the  program  and 
readopted  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
develop  their  economy. 

In  November  of  1965,  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators, including  myself,  made  a  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 
we  discovered  that  wherever  socialism 
prevailed  in  the  operation  of  government, 
the  economy  had  stagnated  and  lacked 
any  dynamism  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
Its  people,  but  in  those  countries  where 
there  were  signs  of  free  enterprise,  the 
economies  grew  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  was  improved. 

It  appears,  on  the  basis  of  what  Mr. 
Frederick  has  said,  that  Saskatchewan 
tried  socialism.  It  fovmd  it  wanting,  it 
repudiated  the  socialistic  concept  of  pro- 
ducing a  better  economy  and  a  better  life 
for  the  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  written  by  Bsrron  Frederick, 
editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Faiixd! 

This  Is  a  story  of  socialism — one  of  the  two 
socialized  coimtrtes  In  North  America.  It  is 
the  true  story  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  I 
have  adapted  it  from  an  article  written  by 
The  Honorable  W.  Ross  Thatcher,  Premier  of 
Saskatchewan.  The  facts  are  authentic — read 
and  think! 

Saskatchewan,  with  a  population  of  slightly 
under  one  million  people,  for  20  years — from 
1944  to  1964 — had  a  socialist  government — 
about  the  only  one  in  North  America  except 
Castro's.  Two  years  ago  the  people  defeated 
the  socialistic  government. 

Saskatchewan  is  primarily  agricultural. 
There  ore  many  well-to-do  and  efficient  farm- 
ers. The  standard  of  living  Is  one  of  the 
higher  standards  in  the  world.  Two  questions 
are  most  frequently  asked: 

How  did  socialism  take  over? 

How  did  It  last  for  20  years? 

The  author  takes  us  back  to  the  dark  days 
of  the  depression  for  the  answers.  Says  be.  "In 
the  1930 's  a  terrible  drought  struck.  Year 
after  year  crop  failure  followed  crop  failure. 
At  the  same  time  the  world  price  of  wheat 
dropped  to  less  than  35  cents  per  bushel. 
These  two  factors  brought  our  pr&lrie  econ- 
omy to  its  knees.  Unemployment  was  every- 
where. Men  lost  their  dignity  and  their  self- 
respect. 

"Of  course,  the  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  day  were  blamed.  Out 
of  the  depths  of  the  depression  the  SodaUst 
Party,  wtilch  glibly  promised  to  solve  these 
terrible  problems,  was  born. 

"Among  other  things  the  socialists  pro- 
posed: 

1.  To  end  unemployment; 

a.  To  provide  Jobs  by  building  socialistic 
factories; 

3.  To  provide  free  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices; 

4.  To  give  a  new  deal  to  the  farmer." 

In  1944,  as  a  protest  to  depression  condi- 
tions, SoskatchewAn  elected  a  socialist  gov- 
ernment. For  20  long  years  the  citlaens  were 
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anbjected  to  a  "leatber-liinged  propaganda 
machine,  paid  for  from  public  funds,  which 
filled  the  air  with  plausible  platitudes  and 
cllchte  like  .  .  . 

"Tax  the  rich  to  help  the  poor"; 

"The  c^)ltallst  la  an  exploiter  at  the 
masses"; 

"Only  a  planned  economy  Is  the  answer  to 
unemployment";  etc. 

The  first  year  the  socialists  said  they 
would  solve  the  unemployment  by  building 
government  factories.  Over  the  years  22  so- 
called  Crown  Corporations  were  set  up. 

Premier  Thatcher  states,  "By  the  time  we 
(the  current  free  enterprise  government) 
had  taken  over  the  government  two  years 
ago,  13  of  Crown  Corporations  bad  gone 
bankrupt  or  been  disposed  of.  Others  were 
kept  operating  by  repeated  and  substantial 
government  grants.  Virtually  without  excep- 
tion, these  which  have  had  to  compete  with 
private  enterprise  on  equal  terms  lost  huge 
sums  of  money  regularly  and  consistently. 
The  whole  Crown  Corporation  program  be- 
came bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  bungling. 
red  tape,  and  inefflciencles.  The  experiment 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  Saskatchewan  millions 
of  dollars." 

During  the  socialist  reign  they  waged  war 
against  private  business — passed  legislation 
giving  government  power  to  expropriate  and 
operate  any  industry  or  business  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  making  of  profits  was  condemned 
as  an  unforgivable  sin.  The  public  and 
avowed  objective  of  the  socialist  govern- 
ment was  to  "eradicate  capitalism." 

As  a  result.  Investors  from  elsewhere  sim- 
ply turned  their  back  on  the  socialists.  In- 
dustry after  Industry  looked  over  sites  in 
the  province  only  to  by-pass  Saskatchewan 
and  locate  elsewhere  In  Canada.  From  1945 
to  1963  more  tlian  a  million  new  industrial 
Jobs  were  created  across  Canada.  Yet  In 
Saskatchewan,  after  18  years  of  socialism, 
there  were  fewer  Jobs  In  manufacturing  than 
existed  In  1945 — despite  the  investment  of 
$500  million  in  Crown  Corporations. 

Under  the  socialist  government  the  pro- 
vincial debt  went  from  9150  million  to  9600 
million.  During  the  period  more  than  600 
completely  new  taxes  were  Introduced;  650 
other  taxes.  Increased.  "Per  capita"  taxes  in 
Saskatchewan  were  soon  substantially  out 
of  line  with  the  other  provinces — another 
reason  why  industry  located  elsewhere. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author:  "Is  there 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Saskatchewan's 
experience?  I  think  there  is — a  rather  hor- 
rible lesson.  If  there  are  any  Americans  who 
thlnX.  that  socialism  is  the  answer,  I  wish 
they  would  come  to  Saskatchewan  and  study 
what  has  happened  to  our  province.  Twenty 
years  of  socialism  gave  us  Industrial  stagna- 
tion, retarded  development,  oppressive  tax- 
ation, major  depopulation. 

"At  this  mconent  you  are  doubtless  saying 
to  yourself  In  the  USA,  'It  can't  happen  here.' 
Yet  people  all  over  the  world  are  finding,  'It 
can.'" 

You  and  I  know,  and  the  people  of  Sas- 
katchewan know,  that  the  private  enterprise 
system  Is  not  perfect.  But,  it  is  still  the  best 
system  devised  for  progress — and  let  us  never 
forget  It  I 

Under  this  system  USA  citizens  and 
Canadians  have  enjoyed  the  highest  living 
standards  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  many  of 
the  others — ^Europe  and  South  America — and 
find  it  dlfflcult  to  believe  what  I  saw,  es- 
pecially In  South  America.  And,  we  had  bet- 
ter help  South  America  help  herself  quickly 
or  here,  too,  socialism — or  communism — will 
surely  take  over.  The  promises  sound 
grand — ^the  experiences  after  the  takeover 
are  always  bitter. 

It  is  our  task  to  keep  what  we  have  in 
USA — already  inroads  have  been  made.  This 
Is  the  first  challenge  to  the  Orange  as  It 
enters  Its  second  century.  Let  your  Orange 
work  tor  you,  yoiir  children  and  your  grand- 
children I  It  Is  Ideally  set  up  to  do  so,  but 
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YOU  will  make  the  decision.  Be  sure  it  is 
wise.  Think — as  an  individual  and  with  yovir 
fellow  Patrons  in  Orange  meetings — then 
actl 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  X.  Williams,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lawrence  A.  McSoud,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

ITie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ben  Krentzman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joe  Eaton,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida.  

a-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Newell  Edenfleld,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  D.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Milton  Pollack,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hiram  R.  Canclo,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Isaac  G.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Examiner  in  Chief,  U.S.  Patent 
Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  Dunbar,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Francis  L.  van  Dusen,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  third 
circuit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  E.  Mac  Troutman,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  A.  Masterson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvsmia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  R.  Welner,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvsmla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  noml- 
tlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR   OP    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vacant 
period  of  time  between  now  and  3:20 
p.m.,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  until  3:20  p.m.  today,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  209,  S.  450. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  450  > 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
other  pi'rposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  7(a)   of  the  Revised  Or- 
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ganic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497,  SCO;  48  U.S.C.  1573(a)),  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  aimually,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  (unless  the  leg- 
islature shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date), 
and  shall  continue  for  such  term  as  the 
legislature  may  provide.  The  Oovernor  may 
call  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  any 
time  when  in  his  opinion  the  public  Interest 
may  require  it.  No  legislation  shaU  be  con- 
sidered at  any  special  session  other  than  that 
specified  In  the  call  therefor  or  in  any  spe- 
cial message  by  the  Oovernor  to  the  legis- 
lature while  In  such  session.  All  sessions  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  9,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(68  SUt.  497,  601;  48  U.S.C.  lB76(a))  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  and 
by  substituting  therefor  the  following:  "The 
quorum  of  the  legislature  shall  consist  of 
eight  of  its  members." 

Sec.  3.  Section  9,  subsection  (d).  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(68  Stat.  497,  501;  48  U.S.C.  1576(a))  U 
amended  by  deleting  its  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  sentences  and  by 
substituting  therefor  the  foUowlng:  "If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  legislature  pass  the  Mil, 
It  shall  be  a  law." 

Sec.  4.  Section  11  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  BUt.  497,  603: 
48  U.S.C.  1591)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  The  executive  power  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  be  vested  In  an  executive 
officer  whose  official  title  shall  be  the  'Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands'.  The  Oovernor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Oovernor,  shall  be  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Oov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Oovernor  shall  be  cho- 
sen Jointly,  by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of 
a  single  vote  applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no 
candidates  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  In  any  election,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
thereafter  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  Oovernor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Oovernor  receiving  the  tUghest  and 
second  highest  number  of  votes  cast.  The 
Qrst  election  for  Oovernor  and  Lieutenant 
Oovernor  shall  be  held  on  November  3,  1970. 
Thereafter,  beginning  with  the  year  1974.  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Oovernor  shall  be 
elected  every  four  years  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. No  person  who  has  been  elected  Oover- 
nor for  two  full  successive  terms  shall  be 
again  eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one 
full  term  has  Intervened.  The  term  of  the 
elected  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary following  the  date  of  election. 

"No  person  shaU  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Oovernor  or  Lieutenant  Oover- 
nor xmless  be  Is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  Is  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the 
election  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  win  be,  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Oovernor  shall 
maintain  his  official  residence  In  the  Govern- 
ment House  on  Saint  Thomas  during  his 
Inciunbency,  which  house  together  with  land 
appurtenant  thereto  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  While 
In  Saint  Croix  the  Oovernor  may  reside  In 
Government  Houae  on  Saint  Croix  firee  of 
rent. 

"The  Govrmor  shaU  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  aU  the  departments, 
bureatu,  agencies,  and  other  instrumental- 
ities of  the  uecutlve  branch  of  the  govvm- 


ment  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  may  grant 
pardons  and  reprieves  and  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  offenses  against  local  laws. 
He  may  veto  any  legislation  as  provided  In 
this  Act.  He  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove, 
aU  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  officers  that  he  may  be  authorised 
to  appoint.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Whenever 
It  becomes  necessary.  In  case  of  disaster, 
invasion,  insurrection,  or  rebellion  or  Im- 
minent danger  thereof,  or  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press lawless  violence,  he  may  summon  the 
posse  comitatus  or  call  out  the  militia  or 
request  assistance  of  the  senior  military  or 
naval  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto 
Rico,  which  may  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  such  military  conunander  if  not  disruptive 
of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  his  Federal  respon- 
sibilities. He  may.  In  case  of  rebellion  or 
Invasion  or  Imminent  danger  thereof,  when 
the  public  safety  requires  it,  proclaim  the 
islands,  insofar  as  they  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  imder  martial  law.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forthwith  on 
their  own  initiative  and  may,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  revoke  such  proclamation. 

"The  Oovernor  shall  make  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  30  of  this  Act 
an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  such  other  re- 
ports at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable  Federal 
law.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  execu- 
tive orders  and  regulations  not  in  conflict 
with  any  applicable  law.  He  may  reconunend 
bills  to  the  legislature  and  give  expression 
to  his  views  on  any  matter  before  that  body. 

"There  is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Oovernor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  Lieutenant  Oovernor  shall  have  such 
executive  powers  anc"  oerform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor 
or  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sbc.  6.  Section  13  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  503; 
48  UJB.C.  1593)  is  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following  new  provision,  also  designated 
section  12 : 

"Sxc.  13.  Any  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  peo- 
ple registered  to  vote  in  the  Virgin  Islands  if 
a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  persons  regis- 
tered to  vote  shall  vote  in  favor  of  recall  at 
a  referendum  election.  A  referendum  election, 
for  purpoaes  of  this  section,  shall  be  initiated 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  fol- 
lowing: (1)  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  referendum: 
or  (2)  a  petition  for  referendum  to  the  leg- 
islature by  26  per  centum  of  the  people  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  section  13  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  603; 
48  U.S.C.  1694)  is  hereby  rei>ealed. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497, 
604;  48  UJS.C.  1595),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  shaU  have  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Oovernor. 

"(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Oovernor,  arising  by  reason  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall  or  per- 
manent disabUity  of  the  Oovernor,  or  the 
death,  reetgnation,  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  Oovemor-elect,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 


ernor-elect shall  become  the  Governor,  to 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  untU 
his  successor  shall  have  been  dtily  elected 
and  qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Governor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Oover- 
nor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant Oovernor  is  acting  as  Governor,  the 
president  of  the  legislature  shall  act  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor, 
or  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor-elect  has  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point a  new  Lieutenant  Oovernor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Lieutenant  Oovernor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dlsabUlty  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a 
permanent  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  office 
of  Governor  shall  be  fiUed  for  the  unexpired 
term  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  actinjg  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
siune  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  IS  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  504;  48 
U.S.C.  1596) ,  U  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  amended  (68  SUt.  497.  604:  48  U.S.C. 
1597(a)),  is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  9.  Elective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  section  17  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497.  504;  48  U.S.C.  1699)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior a  government  comptroller  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  whoee  salary  and  expenses  of  office  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  from  funds 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  internal  rev- 
enue collections  appropriated  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  and  settle  all  siccounts  and  claims  per- 
taining to  the  revenues  and  receipts  from 
whatever  source  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  of  funds  derived  from 
bond  issues;  and  he  shall  audit  and  settle, 
in  accordance  with  law  and  administrative 
regulations,  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
property  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Including  those  pertaining 
to  trust  funds  held  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Oovernor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  all  failures  to 
collect  amounts  due  the  government,  and 
expenditures  of  funds  c»'  uses  of  propterty 
which  are  irregular,  unnecessary,  or  not  pur- 
suant to  law.  The  audit  activities  of  the 
government  comptroller  shall  be  directed 
BO  as  to  (1)  Improve  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  programs  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  (3)  discharge  the  reepon- 
siblUty  Incxunbent  upon  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  the  substantial  Federal  revenues 
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wblcb  are  covered  Into  tha  tre«Mury  of  the 
govenunent  of  th«  Virgin  lalanda  are  prop- 
«rly  accounted  for  and  audited. 

"(d)  It  thBll  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Int^lor  the  net  amount  of  government 
revenues  which  form  the  basis  for  Fed»'al 
grants  for  the  dvll  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islanda. 

"(e)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved  or 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  decision, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  appeal 
•hall  be  In  writing  and  shall  specifically  set 
forth  the  particular  action  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  which  exception  1b 
taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  authorities 
relied  upon  for  reversing  such  decision. 

"(f)  If  the  Governor  does  not  conciu*  In 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In 
the  District  Co\irt  of  the  Virgin  Islands  If 
the  claim  Is  otherwise  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion. No  later  than  thirty  days  following  the 
date  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  party  aggrieved  or  the  Gover- 
nor, on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  if  the 
claim  is  otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(g)  The  government  comptroller  is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  having  claims  before  him  for  settle- 
ment, or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  with  his  office. 
He  may  svunmon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(h)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accoiints  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islanda  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  government,  showing  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  government. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
such  report  along  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(1)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islamls,  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(J)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon 
shaU  be  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Con- 


'(k)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactloiu,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  or 
employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  secxirlng  such  In- 
formation, have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment." 

Skc.  10.  Section  20  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  («8  Stat.  487,  606; 
48  XJ3.C.  1698, 1641),  aa  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  20.  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments, 
other  officers  and  employees  at  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  shall  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  Vlrgm  Islands." 


Sec.  11.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  3  at  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  407;  48 
UJ8.C.  1661)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"The  provisions  of  clause  1  of  section  2  of 
article  IV  and  section  1  of  amendment  XIV 
of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  Umted  States  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the 
unincorporated  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
SUte  of  the  United  States." 

Skc.  12.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stat.  15,  16;  10  U.S.C,  331-334) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  316: 

"Sbc.  336.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
'State'  includes  the  unincorporated  territory 
of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sxc.  13.  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
U.S.C.  1641)  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(c): 

"(c)  The  relations  between  such  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  In  all  mat- 
ters not  the  program  responsibility  of  another 
Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be  under 
the  general  administrative  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Sxc.  14.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  19  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  606;  48 
U.S.C.  1632)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  15.  Those  provialons  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  November 
3,  1970.  shall  be  effective  on  January  1,  1970. 
All  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herein,  shall  be  effec- 
tive January  4, 1971. 

Sxc.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Virgin 
Islands  Elective  Governor  Act". 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1966,  the  Senate  passed  HJR. 
11777,  a  bill  provldlog  an  elective  Gov- 
ernor for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  final  action  on  that  measure. 
This  proposal  was  reintroduced  in  the 
90th  Congress  as  S.  460,  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Senate.  This  is  the  latest  of  a 
number  of  steps  that  have  been  taken 
toward  full  local  self-government  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  islands. 

The  Virgin  Islanda  became  U.S.  terri- 
tory in  1917  by  purchase  from  Denmark. 
The  original  act  to  govern  the  new  terri- 
tory— act  of  March  8,  19J7 — ^vested  "all 
military,  civil,  and  Judicial  powers"  in  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Until  1931.  when  Jurisdiction  was 
transferred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  Executive  order  and  the  first  civilian 
Governor  was  appointed,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice for  a  naval  officer  to  be  appointed 
to  this  position.  The  organic  act  of  1936 
and  the  revised  organic  act  of  1954  con- 
tinued this  provision  for  Presidential  ap- 
pointment with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

While  tlie  Virgin  Islands  have  always 
thus  far  had  an  appointed  Governor, 
they  have  also  had  a  popularly  elected 
legislature.  The  1917  act  continued  the 
provisions  of  Danish  law.  which  dated 
back  at  least  to  1906,  for  the  election  of 
two  colonial  coimcila,  one  for  the  island 
of  St.  Croix,  the  other  for  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John.  The  ordinances  of  these 


councils,  when  sanctioned  by  the  King 
became  law.  The  1917  act.  in  effect,  con- 
tinued this  system.  All  local  laws  re- 
mained in  force  until  altered  or  repealed 
by  the  council  concerned,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  or  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  The 
1936  act  provided  for  annual  Joint  legis- 
lative sessions  of  the  two  municipal 
councils — a  new  name  for  the  old  colonial 
councils — and  gave  this  legislative  as- 
sembly "power  to  enact  legislation  appli- 
cable  to  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  whole" 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  it  should 
not  consider  any  legislation  except  that 
specified  in  a  message  from  the  Governor, 
that  no  bill  should  be  enacted  except  by 
a  two- thirds  vote,  and  that  every  bill 
should  be  subject  to  gubernatorial  veto 
and,  if  repassed  over  his  veto,  to  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Under  the  1954  act  the  legislative 
power  of  the  territory  was  vested  in  a 
territory-wide  legislative  body  of  11 
members,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  ex- 
tended to  "all  subjects  of  local  applica- 
tion"— later  amended  to  read  "all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation" — not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Provi- 
sions for  gubernatorial  and  Presidential 
veto  were  continued,  however. 

Since  the  1954  act  came  into  force, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  other  en- 
actments by  Congress  looking  toward 
greater  self-responsibility  on  the  part 
Of  the  Virgin  Islands:  Public  Law  85-224 
authorized  the  enactment  of  local  laws 
requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  to  gubernatorial  appointees  to 
commissions  having  quasi-Judicial  au- 
thority; Public  Law  85-851  provided  for 
the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  for  cer- 
tain types  of  projects  authorized  by  the 
legislature  and  made  it  clear  that  there 
should  be  no  political  or  religious  test  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  Public  Law  86-289 
allowed  the  territorial  attorney  general 
to  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
U.S.  attorney;  Public  Law  88-180  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  in  certain  circumstances; 
Public  Law  8&-183  authorized  the  trans- 
fer of  submerged  areas  bordering  on  the 
islands  to  the  territorial  government  and 
put  within  Its  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
"parties  found,  acts  performed,  and  of- 
fenses committed  on  property  owned,  re- 
served, or  controlled  by  the  United 
States";  and  Public  Law  89-100  provided 
for  the  payment  of  legislative  salaries 
and  expenses  by  the  local  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

Public  Law  89-548  amended  the  revised 
organic  act  to  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  legislature  to  15  members 
and  permitted  reapportionment  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
enunciating  the  "one-man,  one-vote" 
principle. 

It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  had  long  experience  in 
electing  one  branch  of  their  government 
and  thus  in  participating  in  the  making 
of  their  own  laws.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
committee  that  the  people  and  their 
legislature  have  for  the  most  part  exer- 
cised their  powers  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. They  have  organized  a  two-party 
system,  and  have  identified,  discussed, 
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and  voted  their  opinions  on  matters  of 
local  concern.  The  legislators,  in  turn, 
have  debated  the  issues,  and  at  times 
disagreed  with  the  Washington-ap- 
pointed Governor  in  the  manner  of  free 
legislatures  everywhere.  They  have  en- 
acted laws  of  local  application  and  have 
levied  taxes  and  appropriated  funds  suf- 
ficient for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  local 
government  without  resort  to  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  In  view  of  this  and 
in  view  of  the  further  facts  that  the  gov- 
ernorship has  become  almost  exclusively 
a  local  office  and  that  the  Governor, 
under  the  revised  organic  act,  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  legislative  process  with 
power  to  recommend  and  to  veto  legisla- 
tion, it  is  the  committee's  view  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  taking  the  progressive 
step  toward  a  territorial  government 
which  is  fully  responsible  and  responsive 
to  local  needs  and  the  local  electorate 
which  S.  450  proposed.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  be  a  recognition  tlmt 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  accumulated 
sufficient  political  maturity  and  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  self-government  to  war- 
rant this  step. 

Mr.  President,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  8.  450  would 
provide  for  the  election,  by  popular  vote, 
of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

Create  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor; 

Provide  that  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative 
branch  be  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands; 

Specify  the  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Governor; 

Provide  a  method  of  recall  for  removal 
of  the  Governor; 

Set  out  the  line  of  succession  in  the 
event  the  Governor  Is  disabled ; 

Clarify  the  powers,  duties,  responsibili- 
ties, and  procedures  of  the  office  of  the 
government  comptroller; 

Provide  that  the  expenses  and  salaries 
of  the  office  of  the  government  comptrol- 
ler shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
from  funds  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
internal  revenue  collections  appropriated 
for  the  Virgin  Islands,  thus  resulting  in  a 
substantial  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

Extend  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clauses,  the  due  process  clause,  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; 

Make  the  Virgin  Islands  subject  to  the 
general  military  law  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Make  certain  technical  changes  in  the 
revised  organic  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  first  election  of  a  Governor  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  be  1970.  Although  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election  is  1968. 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee 
that  to  authorize  the  Virgin  Islands  first 
gubernatorial  election  in  a  year  of  na- 
tional presidential  elections  might  result 
in  the  presidential  elections  having  a  dis- 
proportionate effect  upon  what  should 
be  a  local  election  primarily  concerned 
with  local  issues  and  policies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 


lands will  have  probably  provided  for 
its  own  election  by  districts  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1968,  rather  than  at  large  as  is  in 
part  true  at  the  present,  and  it  is  thought 
prudent  to  allow  the  electorate  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  2  years  from  this  date  to 
become  fully  accustomed  to  this  substan- 
tial cliange  in  its  electorsd  process  before 
turning  to  the  election  of  its  Governor. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  ahd 
Lieutenant  Governor  will  be  4  yeai"s.  This 
term  of  office  comports  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  many  political  scientists 
and  the  practice  in  an  increasing  number 
of  States.  It  also  parallels  recent  recom- 
mendations that  the  terms  of  other 
elected  officials  of  government,  such  as 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
be  extended  to  4  years,  thus  allowing 
more  time  for  productive  and  creative 
public  service.  In  the  case  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  territory,  the  co- 
gency of  the  reasons  for  allowing  the 
executive  branch  a  lengthened  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  and  implement  poli- 
cies and  programs  before  having  to  sub- 
mit them,  together  with  his  own 
candidacy.  If  he  so  desires,  to  the  elec- 
torate for  affirmation  seems  all  the  more 
compelling. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recom- 
mends prompt  passage  of  S.  450,  as 
amended.  In  making  tliis  recommenda- 
tion the  committee  has  stated  its  aware- 
ness of,  first,  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  second,  the 
progress  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  their  government  have  made  toward 
Increased  political  maturity  and  respon- 
sibility, and  their  natural  desire  to  elect 
their  own  executive  officers  in  free  elec- 
tions; and  third,  the  unique  position  the 
Virgin  Islands  occupies  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  in  other  areas  of  the  Carib- 
bean, South  America,  and  the  world. 

The  PRESmmo  OPPICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  IDakota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  some  misgivings 
over  the  timing  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  was  in  the  Virgin  Islands  last  fall  for 
several  days  shortly  after  one  of  their 
elections.  I  followed  the  local  newspapers 
pretty  carefully. 

The  newspapers  were  filled  with  arti- 
cles complaining  about  the  way  in  which 
the  previous  election  had  been  run. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  charges  about 
the  fact,  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  St. 
Croix  had  not  voted  because  they  were 
not  properly  listed  and  were  sent  from 
one  polling  place  to  another. 

I  found  total  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  election. 

As  I  recall,  one  or  two  editorials  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  be  investigated. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  there 
has  been  any  investigation  made  of  the 
recent  election  in  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
these  matters  are  immaterial.  These  al- 
legations refer  to  the  election  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Legislature  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. At  no  time  has  anyone  come  forward 
and  asked  for  the  right  to  testify  before 


our  committee  about  these  allegations 
that  appeared  in  the  newspaper  articles. 

I  think  the  proper  place  for  such 
charges,  if  they  have  any  substance,  Is 
before  the  committee. 

No  one  asked  to  appear  and  testify, 
before  our  committee  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing and  considering  the  present  leg- 
islation. 

All  we  have  are  some  editorials  that 
appear  as  scatter  shots  now  at  the  time 
the  matter  is  scheduled  for  debate  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  first  knowledge  we  had 
of  these  particular  matters. 

In  a  deliberative  body  we  should  have 
the  benefit  of  testimony  on  such  mat- 
ters before  the  committee.  No  one  has 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  bill  passed  imanimously 
a  yepr  ago.  It  was  passed  by  the  commit- 
tee by,  I  believe,  a  vote  of  9  to  1  this  year. 

Concerning  whether  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  any  of  the  charges,  I  know  that 
some  of  the  newspaper  articles  have  been 
erratic  and  incorrect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  how 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  might  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  some  type  of 
correspondence  with  the  committee  sug- 
gesting that  people  be  heard.  However, 
when  I  was  in  the  Virgin  Islands  I  had 
occasion  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
some  longtime  residents  of  St.  Croix.  I 
received  the  definite  impression  that 
there  was  considerable  fear  of  retaliation 
from  government  officials  if  there  were 
this  type  of  activity. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  take  cognizance  of  these  newspa- 
per articles,  regardless  of  whether  any 
particular  citizen  had  written  to  the 
committee  or  said  he  wanted  to  testify. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  have  Initiated  its  own  investiga- 
tion to  see  whether  there  is  substance  to 
the  reports  appearing  in  the  newspapers. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  committees 
must  sit  and  wait  imtil  some  local  citi- 
zen comes  and  says:  "We  want  an  in- 
vestigation. We  want  to  testify." 

I  think  the  committees  can  initiate 
these  matters  themselves. 

The  charges  which  were  published  in 
the  newspapers  were  most  serious 
charges  and,  if  true,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  pres- 
ent political  atmosphere  are  not  capable 
of  having  a  good  election  to  elect  a 
Governor. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  be,  but 
these  are  charges  which  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  it  is  Immaterial. 

The  election  of  a  Governor  might  actu- 
ally remove  some  of  this.  The  people 
there  are  not  afraid  to  vote.  They  have 
upwards  of  80  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  voting  which  indicates  active  par- 
ticipation. 

A  lot  of  this  political  undertone  and 
charges  could  occur  imder  any  regime 
in  any  American  community. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  imderstand  the 
Senator's  point. 

If  that  is  the  point  of  the  Senator, 
then  I  must  respectfully  say  that  to  per- 
mit the  election  of  a  Governor  in  a  situ- 
ation which  could  be  as  bad  as  these 
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charges  Indicate  would  Just  compound 
tbe  situation.  The  only  way  that  Con- 
gress could  keep  a  little  control  of  the 
situation  would  be  to  continue  to  have 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  charges  are  well 
founded.  However,  if  they  are  substan- 
tive—and the  committee  should  investi- 
gate them  and  discover  whether  they 
are — then  we  would  only  be  compounding 
the  problem  by  permitting  the  election 
of  a  Governor. 

If  the  charges  are  not  properly  found- 
ed, then  I  would  have  no  objection.  How- 
ever, how  is  Congress  going  to  exercise 
any  control  over  the  situation  if  we  turn 
the  election  of  a  Governor  over  to  the 
people  when  they  cannot  have  a  fair 
election? 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  We  are  left  In  doubt 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  charges.  The 
charges  are  made  at  the  time  the  matter 
Is  scheduled  for  debate  on  the  floor. 

No  one  asked  for  investigation.  The 
newspaper  editor  never  asked  to  appear 
at  any  time,  this  year  or  last  year. 

Mr.  Mn.TiKR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  thing  clear  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  have  had  no  correspondence  from 
anybody  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  charge. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  this  now 
Is  that  the  bill  has  been  brought  from 
the  committee.  However,  while  maybe 
the  charges  are  such  that  there  would  be 
some  doubt  about  them,  the  elective 
process  and  fair  elections  are  so  vital 
that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
question  about  the  matter. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  there  and  say: 
"We  had  an  investigation  by  the  full 
committee  and  the  charges  are  \m- 
founded.  We  are  confident  that  if  the  bill 
Is  passed  there  will  be  a  fair  election  In 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

But  unless  he  can  make  that  assur- 
ance, I  suggest  that  the  timing  of  the 
bill  is  not  proper. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  This  matter  has  been 
heard  for  2  years.  Both  political  parties 
have  come  before  the  committee  and 
sponsored  this  bill.  It  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. There  has  not  been  anyone — look 
at  the  record — opposing  this  bill. 

Mr.  MHiliER.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  do  not  care  whether  both  political 
parties  are  supporting  this  bill.  What  I 
care  about  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
what  I  believe  we  should  be  concerned 
about,  is  whether  or  not  they  can  have 
a  fair  election  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  An 
election  last  fall,  as  reported  in  the  local 
newspapers,  leaves  great  doubt  in  my 
mind,  and  I  would  think  it  would  leave 
great  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  only  way  this 
doubt  can  be  satisfied  is  to  have  a  fair 
investigation  by  the  committee.  When 
the  committee  can  report  to  the  Senate 
that  these  charges  are  unsubstantiated 
and  that  the  committee  is  satisfied  that, 
notwithstanding  the  charges,  the  investi- 
gation causes  them  to  believe  that  a  fair 
election  can  be  held,  then  and  only  then 
do  I  believe  we  shotild  act. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  As  I  have  said,  no  one 
has   asked   for   an   Investigation.    This 
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question  did  not  come  up  imtil  the  last 
day  or  two.  There  has  been  ample  time 
in  the  last  6  months  to  go  over  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement  that  no 
one  has  asked  for  an  Investigation  ex- 
cept in  the  last  day  or  two;  because  if 
he  has  been  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  if  he  will  search  his  memory, 
he  will  recall  that  not  on  one  but  on 
many  occasions  from  1960  until  now,  I 
have  suggested  and  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee Investigate  the  situation  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  Senator  has  only  to  consult  the 
counsel  who  sits  behind  him,  to  find  out 
that  this  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  referring  to  third 
parties,  not  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  had  asked  to  be  heard.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  a  fact — and  I  state 
it  as  a  fact — that  not  Just  once  or  twice 
but  on  many  occasions  I  have  suggested 
and  requested  that  the  committee  send 
an  investigating  committee  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
situation  is  there,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion the  suggestion  has  been  completely 
disregarded  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  suggestion  has  been  ignored 
constantly  for  some  7  years  now. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is.  The  Senator  may  be  cor- 
rect about  asking  for  an  Investigation. 
But  I  do  know  that  neither  the  Senator 
nor  anyone  else  has  submitted  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee  any  list  of  wit- 
nesses to  be  called  before  the  committee 
In  Washington  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  as  long  as  3  Ms  years  ago,  I  sent  var- 
ious items  from  local  newspapers  and  at 
least  two  letters  from  citizens  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
recommending  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  look  Into  the  sit- 
uation. At  the  time.  I  understood  that 
the  chairman  was  favorably  inclined 
with  respect  to  my  recommendation,  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Senate  busi- 
ness, no  one  was  able  to  leave. 

More  recently,  following  the  elections 
last  fall,  I  sent  various  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  some  correspondence  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  referred  these  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
a  matter  of  its  Immediate  Jurisdiction. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  seen  these  Items.  They  must 
be  In  the  committee.  And  this  was  all  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  members  of 
the  appropriate  committees  to  know 
what  was  going  on  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  realize  that  not  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  visited  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  have  been  privy  to  the  particular  cor- 
respondence and  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  am  referring,  I  Just  happened  to 


be  vacationing  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
after  the  last  campaign.  But  I  must  say, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was 
shocked  by  the  articles  that  I  read. 

I  believe  we  have  a  duty,  regardless  of 
whether  somebody  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands comes  to  Washington  and  offers  to 
testify.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty  to  initi- 
ate an  investigation  ourselves. 

I  repeat:  I  was  told  that  there  is  great 
fear  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  get- 
ting into  this  situation  because  of  the 
present  political  climate  there.  We 
should  take  that  aspect  into  account. 

In  any  event,  the  future  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  I  believe,  merits  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
charges  are  true.  If  they  are  not  true, 
fine.  If  they  are  true,  then  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  The  future  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  demands  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fair  elections,  and  if  there  is 
much  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  about  fair  elections,  then  we 
should  do  something  about  it.  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  should  defeat  the  bill. 
I  am  only  saying  that  we  should  shelve  it 
until  the  time  comes  when  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  can  say  that  the 
charges  have  been  investigated  and  are 
unsubstantiated,  or,  if  they  are  substan- 
tiated, that  action  has  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, if  I  may.  I  am  sure  he  has  read  the 
reports   on   this   bill.   In   the   individual 
views  filed  by  me,  there  Is  on  page  43 
a  letter  written  to  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  on  March  23  of  this  year,  in  which 
I  call  to  his  attention  the  sworn  state- 
ments  of   individuals   regarding   voting 
irregularities  In  the  1966  elections.  On 
April  7, 1  received  the  following  letter: 
Dkfartuint  or  Jttsticx, 
Washington,  April  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sekator:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
dated  March  23,  1967,  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General  concerning  the  1966  elections 
In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  matter  has  been  receiving  our  con- 
sideration since  it  was  called  to  our  attention 
last  February.  We  And  that  copies  of  the 
affidavits  which  you  forwarded  are  already 
In  our  possession  and,  In  fact,  form  the  basis 
of  the  Criminal  Division's  study.  Therefore, 
we  are  able  to  return  them  to  you. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  writing  to  the 
Department  about  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Pm3>  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  not 
only  by  me  but  also  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  years.  The  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
indicates  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  had  this  matter  under  consideration 
since  February;  and,  as  I  will  develop 
when  I  speak  at  length  on  this  matter, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything 


about  it.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Ron  de  Lugo  had  ever  asked  to  appear 
before  a  committee  and  had  been  denied. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Ron  de  Lugo.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  mentioned  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  people  had  ever  made  the  re- 
quest. Neither  has  the  committee  ever 
gone  down  there  or  requested  anybody  to 
testify.  They  only  come  up  against  the 
propaganda  effort  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  prima  facie  case  by  some  wit- 
nesses, not  just  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  have 
some  live  witnesses. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  provide  the  Sena- 
tor with  more  than  a  prima  facie  case 
when  I  have  finished  speaking. 


WHAT  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  NEEDS 
RIGHT  NOW  IS  GENERAL  AND 
COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  world  at- 
tention is  now  fixed  on  the  tragic  war  in 
the  Middle  East  where  Israel  has  won  a 
military  victory  of  staggering  propor- 
tions. If  ai;y  good  comes  of  this  war  It 
will  be  the  imchallengeable  conclusion 
that  Israel  has  both  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  defend  Itself.  I  hope  the  Arab 
world  can  now  accept  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  here  to  stay.  The  existence  of 
Israel  Is  an  international  fact  of  life  and 
the  sooner  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  come 
to  accept  this,  the  sooner  the  longstand- 
ing disputes  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
solved. 

As  we  know,  the  great  powers — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — have  ar- 
ranged a  cease-fire  which  prevented  loss 
of  many  additional  lives  and  before  the 
war  spread  beyond  the  countries  im- 
mediately concerned.  How  ironic  it  is 
that  the  appalling  level  of  violence  and 
destruction  of  this  war  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  massive  arming  of  the 
belligerents  by  the  major  powers;  the 
powers  who  stopped  the  fighting  before 
they  became  Involved. 

A  cessation  of  the  fighting  has  taken 
place.  I  only  hope  that  when  order  Is 
again  established  in  the  Middle  East  all 
of  those  concerned  will  look  beyond  the 
immediate  problems  of  negotiation  to 
finding  ways  of  eliminating  some  of  the 
basic  causes  underlying  the  conflict.  In 
my  view,  a  large  part  of  the  problem  In 
the  Middle  East  has  been  the  spirallng 
arms  race.  Tills  race  has  been  fed  by  the 
transfer  of  vast  quantities  of  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment  from  the  in- 
dustrial nations.  The  Middle  East  Is 
literally  bristling  with  arms  provided  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  objectives  of  the  great  powers  in 
fostering  these  arms  transfers  are  var- 
ied: for  example,  to  develop  military 
client  states  or  to  attempt  to  correct  re- 
gional arms  Imbalances.  Whatever  the 
purposes,  the  results  In  the  Middle  East 
have  been  a  drain  of  scarce  resources  and 
the  guarantee — as  has  certainly  been  the 
case  in  the  last  few  days — that  whenever 
a  regional  war  begins  its  destructive  ef- 
fects are  magnified. 


Note  for  a  moment  the  effect  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East  has  had  on  de- 
fense expenditures  In  a  region  where 
most  of  the  coiuitries  have  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  Morocco,  for  example, 
spends  some  5  percent  of  its  slim  gross 
domestic  product  for  arms;  Iraq,  6  per- 
cent; Syria,  8  percent;  Israel,  cdmost  9 
percent;  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
over  10  percent.  As  a  region,  these  figures 
are  the  highest  in  the  world. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  war  in  the 
Middle  East  I  think  we  must  all  ask  our- 
selves if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  this  arms  madness  that  is 
draining  the  lifeblood  of  these  develop- 
ing countries  and  contributing  to  in- 
creasing dangers  from  regional  con- 
fiicts. 

I  think  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done. 

For  years  the  stock  answer  in  Western 
circles  to  anj*  suggestion  of  regional  arms 
controls  in  conventional  weapons  has 
been,  "If  we  don't  sell  them  the  Russians 
will."  Moreover,  our  experience  with  the 
Russians  Is  generally  discouraging  in  this 
regard.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
since  1955  when  the  Soviets  began  to  put 
vast  quantities  of  arms  into  the  United 
Arab  RepubUc  and  Syria — almost  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  arms  to  Egypt  alone.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  badly  burned  by  its  ex- 
perience in  the  Middle  East,  and,  in  my 
view,  the  Soviets'  experience  of  the  past 
few  days  may  well  lead  to  a  major  power 
agreement  on  conventional  arms. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  dismay  in 
the  Kremlin  at  this  moment.  What  have 
the  Russians  acquired  from  their  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  arms  to  Egypt:  a  desert 
strewn  with  destroyed  and  abandoned 
Soviet  equipment,  a  Nasser  they  could 
not  control,  and  now  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  call  for  a  cease-fire,  a  badly 
marred  image  in  the  Arab  world.  Mr. 
Kosygin  can  only  look  out  on  the  ruins 
of  his  military  export  policy  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Mr.  Kosygin  must  now  add  this 
bitter  experience  to  the  Soviet  military 
export  debacle  in  Indonesia  where  So- 
viet equipment  was  used  to  destroy  the 
local  Communist  Party.  He  must  re- 
member the  Algerian  experience  where 
the  Soviet-supported  Ben  Bella's  resi- 
dence was  siurroimded  by  Soviet  tanks. 
He  must  remember  the  Soviet  Union's 
sad  experience  with  Nkrumah.  What  I 
am  suggesting  here  is  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
have  learned — as  I  hope  we  have 
learned — that  competition  in  regional 
arms  races  Is  a  disastrous  policy. 

If  this  is  the  case,  now  that  the  flght- 
ing  has  stopped  In  the  Middle  East,  let 
the  United  States  move  quickly  to  test 
the  Soviets'  disenchantment  with  their 
arms  policies  by  raising  the  conven- 
tional arms  Issue  at  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference.  This  Conference 
is  now  in  session  and  could  begin  im- 
mediate discussions  of  disarmament  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Wliat  the  Middle  East  needs  right  now 
is  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  groundwork  for  such  action  at  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  has 
already  been  laid  by  President  Johnson. 
In  the  President's  message  to  the  ENDC 
last  January  he  reminded  the  delegates: 


As  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let  us  not 
forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted  to 
non-nuclear  arms  races  all  around  the  world. 
These  resources  might  be  better  spent  on 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  slcls  and 
teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost  ot  ac- 
quiring and  ma<ntj»ining  one  squadron  of 
supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources  that 
would  build  and  maintain  a  utUversity.  We 
suggest  therefore  that  countrlee  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  explore  the  ways  to  limit  com- 
petition among  themselves  for  costly  wea- 
pons often  sought  for  reasons  of  Illusory 
prestige. 

While  the  President  was  suggesting 
that  regional  agreements  on  conven- 
tional arms  be  sought  by  the  smaller 
powers  themselves,  I  believe  the  events 
of  the  last  week  have  opened  the  way  to 
an  agreement  among  the  major  powers 
themselves. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  ways  by  which 
major  arms  suppliers,  including  the  So- 
viet Union,  could  work  together  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle 
East  and  other  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world.  First,  I  suggest  an  agree- 
Dient  among  the  great  powers  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  sale  or  shipment  of  all 
weapons  to  the  Middle  East  except  those 
required  to  maintain  civil  order.  This  em- 
bargo would  be — and  must  be^ — coupled 
with  a  great  power  guarantee  of  Interna- 
tional borders  in  the  area  where  the  arms 
embargo  is  in  effect.  In  my  report  on  my 
trip  to  the  Middle  East  of  last  year.  I 
suggested  an  international  guarantee  of 
existing  national  borders  In  the  Middle 
East.  This  guarantee  would  be  partic- 
ipated in  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  now  have  the  chance 
to  couple  such  a  guarantee  with  sm  arms 
embargo.  If  all  the  great  p>ower6  can 
agree  to  such  an  arrangement  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  disarmament  In  the 
Middle  East — something  we  sdl  want — 
will  be  greatly  improved. 

I  am  urging  here  that  we  must  look 
beyond  the  immediate  crisis  to  an  under- 
standing, and  possible  resolution  and 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  long- festering 
causes  of  the  present  turmoil.  One  such 
cause  is  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East;  a  race  that  goes  on  with  ever  more 
expense  and  lethal  weapons.  And  having 
established  an  embargo  I  would  move 
promptly  to  a  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment treaty. 

I  therefore  urge  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference a  new  set  of  proposals  for  ending 
the  conventional  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  believe  the  obvious  dismay  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  its  arms  policies  in 
the  Arab  world  has  created  a  new  situa- 
tion— a  new  opportunity.  Let  us  seize  this 
new  opportunity  to  find  ways  of  stop- 
ping the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
immediately.  The  existence  of  Israel  is  a 
reality  that  all  must  now  accept.  The  se- 
curity of  Israel,  I  beUeve,  requires  that 
the  United  Nations  move  to  end  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  For  imtil  we 
achieve  this  result  there  wiH  be  no  real 
security  or  peace  for  Israel  or  any  of  its 
Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wIU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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&fr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Idoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
ACT  OP  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1030)  to  amend  further 
section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ET.T.KNDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  next  10  minutes  are  controlled, 
5  minutes  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  5  minutes  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendkh]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  ISx.  President,  this  bill 
does  two  things.  It  provides  a  new 
method  of  financing  the  informationid 
media  guarantee  program  and  clarifies 
the  law  respecting  domestic  availability 
of  UJ3.  Information  Agency  material. 

This  is  an  administration  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  1966.  Its  passage  was  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  Mr.  Leonard  Marks, 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Vice  President, 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  in  January 
of  this  year. 

It  is  supported  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  letter  signed  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  which  appears  on  page  4  of  the 
hearings.  It  Is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  a  letter  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  hearings. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  adequate 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  at  which  support  was 
given  not  only  by  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  but  also  a  number  of  other 
citizen  bodies  and  by  a  vast  group  of 
Individuals  who  submitted  testimony  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  the  bill  favorably  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  3.  The  reasons  for  the  bill  are  well  set 
forth  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee 
report  where  it  is  stated: 

The  Foreign  Belatlona  Committee  haa  con- 
sidered the  CTltlolBma  wblcb  have  been  leveled 
agslnct  the  niQ  program.  These  are  of  two 
general  types:  Flrat,  that  the  program  la  an 
unJuaOfled  subsidy  for  the  VS.  publishing 
industry:  and  second,  that  It  generates  for- 
eign currencies  In  excess  of  n.S.  needs  and 
over  which  the  United  States  has  only  mini- 
mal control.  In  simple  terms,  the  committee 
disagrees  with  the  first  and  has  amended 
the  bUl  to  meet  the  second. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  need  for  this 
bill  is  that  publishers  cannot  afford  to 
sell  books,  magazines,  and  the  like  im- 
less  they  can  get  paid  in  American  dol- 
lars.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 


of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  these  pub- 
lishers are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  profit  or  a  loss  on  an  export 
project  which,  incidentally,  is  beneficial 
to  our  balance  of  pajmients,  if  they  can 
have  the  assurance,  when  they  get  paid 
in  foreign  currencies,  that  they  can  be 
repaid  in  American  dollars  instead  of  in 
the  soft  currency  of  the  particular  coun- 
try. 

Therefore,  to  me,  this  Is  not  a  subsidy 
program. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
bill  which,  as  I  say,  will  make  It  possible 
to  continue  the  Informational  media 
guarantee  program  in  seven  countries 
where  It  now  exists  at  what,  to  me,  will 
be  a  very  minimal  cost  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  wUl 
pass. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
bill  would  not  affect  any  of  the  programs 
which  USIA  has  or  AID  in  providing 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  so 
forth,  all  over  the  world.  This  is  a  special 
program  which  was  created  under  the 
Ek:onomlc  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and 
came  into  existence  in  its  present  form 
in  1956  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Investment 
guarantee  fund,  which  was  administered 
under  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 
The  purpose  of  „^'  fund  was  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  through  pri- 
vate channels,  about  the  United  States  to 
various  countries  of  ttie  world,  particu- 
larly the  underdeveloped  countries. 

When  it  was  authorized  in  1956,  a  re- 
volving fund  was  created.  Book  and 
magazine  publishers  were  to  sell  their 
publications  through  private  channels 
in  foreign  countries  for  local  currencies. 
Operations  in  each  country  were  carried 
out  under  terms  of  bilateral  country 
agreements.  Under  the  program,  foreign 
importers  made  payments  in  their  own 
currency  to  American  exporters,  who 
then  exchanged  the  foreign  currency  for 
U.S.  dollars  through  application  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  foreign 
currencies  acquired  under  the  program 
were  available  for  sale  to  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  appropriated  dol- 
lars, which  were  credited  to  the  informa- 
tional media  guarantee  revolving  fimd. 

In  theory,  the  dollar  receipts  of  the 
fimd  should  have  been  equal  to  the  dollar 
payouts.  However,  the  revolving  fund 
concept  In  this  program  never  worked, 
and  most  of  the  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  was  lost.  The  fund  did  not 
revolve  because  some  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies were  used  for  other  purposes.  In 
addition,  in  most  of  these  countries,  there 
was  an  excess  of  local  currencies  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  agencies  and  conse- 
quently they  did  not  need  to  purchase 
those  currencies  held  by  the  IMG  fimd. 

Today,  that  situation  has  been  aggra- 
vated because  we  have  in  many  coun- 
trlfl*— particularly     the     countries     in 
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which  we  operate — more  fimds  than  we 
need  and  there  is  no  sense  adding  more 
to  them. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  through 
February  28,  1967,  is  $37,073,013.69, 
which  breaks  down  as  follows:  First,  $13,- 
101,680.00,  directly  appropriated  by  the 
Congress;  second,  $22,056,140.67,  bor- 
rowed from  the  U.S.  Tretisury;  and  third. 
$1,825,193.02,  accrued  Interest  owed  by 
the  fund  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  realize  no 
benefits  from  the  continuation  of  the 
IMG  fund.  It  Is  purely  and  simply  a 
method  by  which  certain  American  pub- 
lishers are  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  in 
the  distribution  of  their  publlcationo.  It 
does  not  seem  right  that  certain  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  be  guaranteed  the 
price  of  their  publications  on  sales  they 
make  to  customers  in  foreign  countries. 

The  IMG  fund  Is  a  duplication  of  two 
other  programs  presently  in  operation 
which  distribute  information  about  the 
United  States  through  books,  magazines 
and  periodicals  to  foreign  countries.  The 
USIA  In  the  fiscal  1968  budget  will  spend 
a  total  of  $10,719,064  of  appropriated 
funds  and  foreign  currencies  for  books, 
magazine  subscriptions,  newspaper  sub- 
scriptions and  other  forms  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  nine  countries  now  being 
served  under  the  IMG  fund.  In  addition 
to  what  USIA  will  disseminate,  there  will 
be  added  to  that  more  than  $613,153  in 
books  and  magazines  by  AID,  also  in 
these  same  countries.  Aside  from  that, 
our  Government  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars providing  for  schoolbooks  In  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  through 
programs  conducted  by  both  AID  and 
USIA. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
quested that  the  IMG  fund  be  phased 
out  In  1961.  However,  because  the  IMG 
Is  a  revolving  fund,  the  persons  in  charge 
have  been  able  to  keep  It  going,  even 
though  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
since  fiscal  1964.  In  that  year,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  expressly  stated 
its  disapproval  in  the  committee's  report 
on  the  fimd.  Again  in  1965,  the  commit- 
tee requested  that  the  fund  be  phased 
out  because  of  its  duplication.  The  House 
agreed  with  the  Senate.  In  1966,  the 
committee  again  Instructed  that  no 
funds  were  to  be  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  IMG  fund. 

In  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  again  the  Congress 
called  for  the  termination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  IMG  fund.  In  this  connec- 
tion, USIA  has  finally  concurred  and  it 
is  now  in  the  process  of  phasing  out  the 
IMG  fund  that  is  presently  in  being. 
However,  in  doing  so  the  Agency  is  ask- 
ing Congress,  in  the  pending  bill,  to  es- 
tablish a  new  IMG  fund  that  would  be 
Uttle  different  from  the  former  one. 

5.  1030  wipes  out  all  Indebtedness  of 
the  old  IMG  fund  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  $10,- 
000,000  new  IMG  revolving  fund.  The 
program  will  be  continued  under  the 
pending  bill  at  a  larger  rate  than  here- 
tofore provided. 

Since  most  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  program  is  Intended  to  oi>erate  are 
excess  currency  countries,  doubtless  the 
new  fund  will  continue  to  accumulate 


more  soft  currencies  than  can  be  sold 
by  the  fund  and  this  will  result  In  its 
impairment.  Needless  to  say,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  make  an- 
nual appropriations  to  restore  any  Im- 
pairment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  purely  and  simply 
a  subsidy  program  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books,  as  I  said,  since  1948.  It  is 
one  of  the  programs  that  we  should  stop 
now. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  rest  of  my  time,  which  I  under- 
stand is  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  seems  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  clear  that  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  for  these  materials 
to  be  available  in  the  countries  listed,  as 
well  as,  hopefully,  in  some  others.  IMG 
is  a  device  for  achieving  this  objective  at 
minimum  cost  and  in  a  way,  through 
commercial  channels,  which  is  political- 
ly acceptable  abroad. 

In  short,  the  cost  of  the  bill  is  small, 
indeed.  What  we  do  is  summon  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  to  make  available 
the  books  and  magazines  it  publishes  for 
the  benefit  of  our  foreign  policy  by  mak- 
ing United  States,  Instead  of  Russian, 
materials  available  to  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  All  time  on  the 
bill  has  expired. 

The  question  now  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  the 
hour  of  3 :  30  having  arrived,  the  question 
now  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr, 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 


Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 31 

Boggs 

Long,  Mo. 

Percy 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Pro  nn  Ire 

Cooper 

McOee 

Scott 

Dodd 

MetcaU 

Smathers 

Pong 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Harris 

Monroney 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Moss 

WaUams,  N.J. 

Jacksoa 

Mundt 

Yar  borough 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Pell 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Allott 

Eastland 

MUler 

Anderson 

EUender 

Montoya 

Baker 

Ervln 

Moree 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Muskle 

Bayb 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Oruening 

Russell 

Bible 

Hansen 

Smith 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Hill 

StennlB 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cotton 

Lausche 

WUliams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Young,  Ohio 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Carlson 

Hollings 

Murphy 

Case 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Church 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Ckire 

Javiu 

Rlblcoff 

Orlffln 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ty  dings 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Blckenlooper      Morton 

So  the  bill  (S.  1030)  was  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
moved  to  lay  Mr.  Ellender's  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  that 
the  following  attorneys  John  Sonnett, 
Donald  MulvlhiU,  Walter  Cliff,  Walter 
Kenney,  Nat  Blckford  and  the  follow- 


ing Senate  employees  Richard  P.  Crane. 
Jr.,  David  Martin.  Doreen  F.  Mok>ney, 
Robert  X.  Perry,  Milton  H.  Wemstrom 
be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
when  Senate  resolution  112  Is  before  tJ^Sn 
body  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
fxooB  PRocxDtTRs  ouKiNa  oomosBunoif  or 

SEN  ATX   KK80LUTI0N    112 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  June  13. 

Immediately  after  the  prayer,  a  hve 
quorum  will  be  called. 

Immediately  after  the  ascertainment 
of  a  quorum.  Senate  Resolution  112  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  read  by 
the  clerk.  It  will,  of  course,  at  that  time 
be  the  pending  business. 

As  previously  announced,  all  Senate 
staff,  except  Senate  Chamber  attaches, 
will  be  excluded  from  the  floor  and  the 
hallway  outside,  as  well  as  the  cloak 
rooms,  unless  their  attendance  is  spe- 
cifically requested  by  a  Senator  to  assist 
in  the  consideration  and  presentation  of 
the  measure.  In  this  respect,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  adhere 
to  this  rule  very  closely.  Senator  Stennis, 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  Senator  Dodd, 
and  any  other  Senator  so  desiring  will  re- 
quest permission  of  the  Senate  provid- 
ing floor  privileges  for  their  counsel  and 
necessary  staff  assistants. 

That  has  already  been  done  by  Sena- 
tor Long  of  Louisiana  and  Senator  Dodd. 

Since  the  attendance  on  the  floor  of 
all  Senators  has  been  urged  previously, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  recess  for 
lunch  around  1  o'clock  for  1  hour.  This 
would  give  the  Senators  a  rest,  permit 
a  lunch  break,  and  greatly  assist  In 
keeping  as  many  Senators  as  possible  on 
the  floor  at  all  times  during  the  debate 
on  this  matter. 

Thus  it  is  the  leaderships  Intention  to 
recess  each  day  around  1  o'clock  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour.  When  the  Senate  re- 
convenes after  lunch,  a  live  quorum  will 
again  be  requested.  After  the  quorm  is 
obtained,  the  Senate  wlU  continue  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  until  at  least  6 
o'clock. 

This  procedure  will  be  followed  each 
day  the  resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  or 
earlier  and  remain  In  session  on  the  mat- 
ter until  6  o'clock  or  later. 

If  after  2  days,  there  are  Senators  who 
desire  to  make  short  statements  on  non- 
germane  matters  that  would  normally  be 
made  during  the  morning  hour,  the 
period  from  1  o'clock  to  2  o'clock,  or  any 
part  thereof,  could  be  set  aside  for  the 
transaction  of  this  morning  business. 

Statements  that  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated during  this  period  hopefully  will  be 
postponed  until  after  the  flnal  disposition 
of  the  resolution  or  at  least  until  the 
completion  of  the  pending  business  that 
Is  after  6  o'clock  on  each  day. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
postpone  all  other  matters  during  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

As  previously  announced,  no  commit- 
tees will  meet  during  the  oonsideratlaii  of 
tills  matter.  All  committee  chairmea 
and  ranking  minority  members  have  co- 
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operated  fully  in  this  regard,  including 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  had  previous  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  to  meet  during  the 
Senate  session  for  the  entire  session. 

In  this  regard,  the  leadership  requests 
all  chairmen  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  all  privileged  matter,  Including 
conference  reports,  imtll  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  resolution. 

In  order  to  follow  Its  announced 
schedule  of  a  germane  debate  to  com- 
mence immediately  upon  the  convening 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  recess 
each  night. 

Itlr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  May  16,  1967, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DutKSKN],  and  myself,  to  all 
Members  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoxD  with  the  understanding  that,  of 
course,  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
date  and  a  few  other  minor  matters. 
However,  in  general,  this  letter,  which 
each  Senator  has  received,  still  holds 
true  in  its  general  context. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Mat  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Mabgaset  Chase  Smith. 
UJS.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Masgaxkt:  It  has  been  agreed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  the  Majority  and  Btlnorlty 
Le«utera  that  S.  Res.  112  relating  to  the  cen- 
suring of  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
ConnecUcut  will  be  called  up  for  considera- 
tion on  Monday,  May  22,  at  10:00  ajn. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  thla 
1b  of  great  moment  to  the  senator  In  ques- 
tion and  that  both  he  and  the  committee 
deserve  a  full  membership  on  the  Floor  of 
the  Senate  when  the  presentations  are  made 
since  the  Senate  does  sit  In  Judgment  on  the 
senator  charged  in  the  re«olutlon. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  suggestion  wlU  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, that  during  the  days  required  for 
the  disposition  of  this  matter  that  there  be 
no  eommlttee  meetings  so  that  his  can  be 
the  exeluatye  business  of  the  Senate.  If  it 
appears  that  the  presentations  may  take  sev- 
eral days  It  is  planned  to  convene  the  Senate 
at  an  earlier  hour  each  day  and  to  continue 
in  session  somewhat  later  on  each  day  Inas- 
much as  the  recess  for  the  Memorial  Day 
session  was  agreed  upon  earlier  to  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Only  those  staff  members  attached  to  the 
Bthlcs  Committee  wlU  be  permitted  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  in  addition  to  the  staff 
members  of  Senator  Dodd. 

We  trust  that  you  wUl  be  present  to  hear 
aU  of  the  testimony  before  a  final  vote  Is 
taken  on  the  Besolutlon. 
Sincerely, 

Mnu  Mansfizld, 

Majoriy  Leader. 
Evsss'iT  McKnn^KT  Dikkskm', 

Uinoritv  Leader. 

iix.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  the  distin- 
tlngiilHhed  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  in  the  Chamber.  The  copy 
of  the  letter  we  have  Just  placed  in  the 
Rbcoko  bears  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
hope  that  she  does  not  mind  our  action. 
Every  Senator  got  ttie  same  letter. 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOLIDAY  RECESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  contrived  a  schedule  of  recesses 
early  in  January,  we  agreed  for  the 
Independence  Day  period  that  the  recess 
should  begin  at  the  end  of  business  on 
the  29th  of  June  and  terminate  on  the 
5th  of  July,  as  I  recall. 

It  appears  to  me,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances and  In  view  of  the  action  the 
House  Is  likely  to  take,  that  we  could  very 
well  extend  that  recess  period  until  about 
the  10th  of  July,  so  that  roughly  there 
would  be  about  12  days  of  vacation  for 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  very  respectfully  suggest  that  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  suggestion  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

It  would  appear  that  we  would  be  due 
back  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  and  if  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  is  any  criterion 
of  what  the  Senate  will  do  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday,  we  may  well  lack 
a  quorum  if  we  return  on  July  5. 

So,  I  would  join  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  agree  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  period  extend  from 
Thursday,  Jime  29,  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, Monday,  July  10. 

On  Monday,  July  10,  we  would  come 
back  and  be  prepared  for  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  matter  will  have  to  be  handled  by 
resolution  and  introduced  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  since  it  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  constitutional 
provision  for  recesses  of  more  than  3  days 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  work  that 
out,  I  am  sure. 
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PROVISION  FOB  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Senate  Resolution  135  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislativk  CtEBX.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  regular  resolution  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  prorvide  for  $10,000  for 
the  travel  and  other  expenses  for  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire when  the  resolution  was  filed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  resolution  was 
filed  today.  TTils  is  a  routine  housekeep- 
ing resolution.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
we  have  had  substantial  travel  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  con- 


ducted by  the  c(»nmittee,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  resolution  be  agreed 
to  because  otherwise  the  funds  for  these 
purposes  will  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  strike  that  portion  of  his 
remark — "as  the  Senator  is  aware." 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  that  hap- 
pens In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  except  the  formal  meet- 
ings which  I  attend.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  whether  these  funds  are  necessary  or 
not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  surprised  by  the  comment  of  the 
Senator.  We  have  probably  held  more 
hearings  than  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  in  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  and  have  advised  all 
members  of  the  committee  of  these. 
Field  hearings  are  especially  expensive 
when  travel  of  Senators  and  staff  are  in- 
volved, as  well  as  reporting  costs.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  record  of  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Inferior  Committee  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  record  of 
any  committee. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  know  that  he  can  cor- 
roborate what  I  have  just  said. 

Every  committee  member  has  been  ad- 
vised. If  the  Senator  is  not  aware  of  it, 
I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  stUl  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  the 
floor,  have  I  not,  imder  my  reservation? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asked  if  there  was  objection.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  statement  I  make 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  that  I  am  aware  that  cer- 
tain hearings  have  been  held.  We  re- 
ceived notice  of  these  hearings.  How- 
ever, I  just  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado nor  any  other  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  ever  seen  any  figures  or  ever  had 
brought  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  we 
were  running  out  of  money  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  my 
position  clear.  The  matter  of  money  has 
never  been  discussed  in  committee,  or  at 
least  at  the  committee  meetings  at  which 
I  was  present,  and  I  have  been  present  at 
most  of  them. 

With  that  reservation,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  did  want  to  make  the  record 
clear. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  135)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  13S 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  $10,- 
000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  may  be  given  an  ofH- 
cial  leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate  to- 
morrow afternoon  because  of  a  tragedy 
which  occurred  in  his  family  over  the 
weekend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
direct  an  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader? 

It  was  my  understanding  that  we  were 
going  to  have  the  conference  committee 
report  on  selective  service  matter  come 
up  this  afternoon. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  that 
matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question,  but,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  will 
make  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  prepared  to  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  Thursday  last.  But  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  wished 
the  matter  to  go  over  until  today.  There 
was  no  complaint  about  that. 

It  went  over  imtil  today,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  consider  it.  I  say  that,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  so-called  Draft 
Act,  or  Selective  Service  Act,  expires  on 
the  30th  day  of  this  month.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  will  be  engaged  in 
the  matter  that  the  majority  leader  has 
just  discussed,  bift  I  do  know  that  the 
House  must  take  action  on  this  matter 
after  it  has  been  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Unless  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate  to 
have  the  Draft  Act  expire,  I  would  think 
that  there  is  no  matter  of  higher  pri- 
ority before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  which  appeals  to  me.  I  must 
make  a  statement,  in  all  deference  to 
the  majority  leader. 

The  measure  which  is  now  pending, 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  Governor 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  has  been  pend- 
ing for  some  time;  and  because  of  inves- 
tigations that  have  been  underway,  the 
distingushed  majority  leader  did  defer 


action  on  this  bill.  Personally,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me  whether  we  proceed 
this  afternoon  or  at  a  subsequent  time. 
I  desire  to  make  the  Record  clear  for 
myself. 

No  matter  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress is  of  more  interest,  and  very  per- 
sonal interest,  than  the  draft  bill,  so 
that  these  young  men — we  hear  from 
them  every  day— will  know  what  they 
have  to  face  by  way  of  draft. 

I  am  willing  to  proceed,  but  I  suggest 
that  if  we  do  proceed,  we  will  not  finish 
this  matter  at  an  early  hour.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  coUoquy  and  remarks 
may  go  on  for  some  time,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  may  wish  to  set 
this  matter  aside  and  take  up  the  confer- 
ence bill,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, he  recognizes  the  facts  as  they 
exist.  He  knows  that  this  conference  re- 
port is  a  privileged  matter  and  that  if  it 
is  not  brought  up  this  afternoon,  it  will 
not  be  brought  up  imtil  after  the  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  112,  which  will 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow,  is 
disposed  of. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, at  my  request,  did  not  call  up  the 
conference  report  last  TTiursday.  I  had 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  brought 
up  this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  I  so  indi- 
cated to  the  distinguished  chairmEm  on 
Thursday  last,  when  I  said  that  I  thought 
it  might  come  up  around  1  or  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Senator  said  it  would  be  about  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  About  3  o'clock. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  recollection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  because  he  has  a  more  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter  than  I;  but 
I  do  know  that  it  was  sometime  this 
afternoon. 

However,  there  have  been  some  rum- 
blings today;  I  assume  there  have  been 
some  meetings.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
result  has  been.  In  order  to  keep  the 
business  of  the  Senate  going,  instead  of 
tunUng  to  the  conference  report  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  legislation  which  has 
Just  been  defeated,  we  took  up  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Governor  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, which  has  been  on  the  calendar 
for  some  weeks,  and  which,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  knows, 
had  not  been  called  before  the  Senate 
until  he  had  acquired  some  information 
which  he  was  seeking. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear — I  believe  my  statement  was 
clear — that  I  still  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation which  I  was  seeking.  But  I 
do  make  it  clear  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  given  me  the  con- 
sideration of  at  least  2  or  3  weeks 
in  this  matter,  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
information,  and  the  Senate  should  know 
that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  majority  leader 
does  not  wish  to  take  up  this  conference 
report,  that  is  within  his  responsibility. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  conference 
report  is  more  important  than  the  other 
legislation  we  have  had  today,  wWch  he 
requested  have  priority. 

I  know  we  are  getting  close  to  the  time 
when  the  Draft  Act  will  expire,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  served  notice  that  it  will  need 
to  draft  39,000  people  next  month;  and 
if  there  is  no  authority  to  induct,  the 
Department  will  have  some  difBculty  in 
obtaining  the  men. 

This  matter  is  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide. I  always  defer  to  the  majority  lead- 
er in  any  reasonable  request,  certainly  as 
to  procedure.  I  support  him  in  procedure, 
if  I  do  not  always  support  him  in  the 
substance  of  legislation.  I  have  supported 
him  to  the  extent  that  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to  postpone  until  3  o'clock  to- 
day, I  raised  no  question  about  it.  I  said 
if  that  is  what  the  leader  wants,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  he  shall  have  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  carry  the  responsibility  my- 
self beyond  this  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  upon  last  Thursday, 
and  that  the  reports  were  printed  and 
available  on  Friday  last. 

It  was,  last  week,  indicated  to  many 
of  us  that  this  matter  would  be  brought 
up  some  time  today.  Recognizing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  that  the  conference 
report  is  a  privileged  matter  and  that 
if  it  were  brought  up  It  would  have  prece- 
dence over  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  112,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  chairman  would  feel  that 
if  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consideration 
of  the  report,  by  unanimous-consent 
agreement  after  Senate  Resolution  112, 
or  by  the  earUest  part  of  next  week,  this 
would  give  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
time  for  such  consideration.  This  would, 
as  he  recognizes,  provide  at  least  2  weeks 
prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  were  to  receive  that  assur- 
ance, I  wonder  if  he  would  feel  that  he 
would  still  be  fulfilling  his  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  try 
my  best  to  accommodate  every  Member 
of  this  body  insofar  as  I  possibly  can, 
but  I  am  not  prescient  enough  to  know 
just  how  long  the  Dodd  matter  will  con- 
sume. If  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Senate  leaderships  have  combined  even 
in  opposing  conference  reports  during 
that  time,  for  however  long  it  may  be, 
be  it  1  day,  7  or  8  days,  or  10  days. 

After  this  report  is  considered  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  be 
considered  in  the  other  body.  If  it  were 
the  other  way  around,  and  the  House 
had  already  considered  it,  I  might  feel 
differently.  But  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  exist  at  this  time,  and  in  view 
of  the  very  vital  importance  of  this  bill, 
as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  more  important 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
each  Senator  will  view  it  in  his  own  light 
Many  of  our  views  are  colored  by  the 
unfortunate  strife  in  Vietnam.  Certainly, 
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there  \a  no  other  measiire  that  has  a 
deadline  of  this  nature. 

I  must  Inform  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  I  carmot 
take  the  respcmsibillt^  for  any  further 
postponement  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
ai^>ears  that  the  decision  rests  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  bill  having  to  do  with  the  pop- 
ular election  of  a  Governor  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act,  so  I  would  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
bring  up  ills  conference  report  now. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1967— 
CONPERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spoiro  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  rqxirt. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  8. 1967,  pp.  16427-16432, 

CONGKCBSIONAL  RKCOKO.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  r^wrt. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port.      

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  what  was  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  going  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  Intend  to  make  a 
brief  statement  with  regard  to  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  EIENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  statement  of  the  Senator  be 
made  prior  to  the  time  for  voting  on  its 
approval? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  motion  is  pending. 
I  moved  that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 
If  Oie  Senator  objects  to  the  conference 
report,  he  may  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  moved  to  take  up  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 


Senator  from  Geoicia  has  moved  for  Its 
favorable  adoption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  moved  that  It  be 
agreed  to.  If  the  Senator  wishes.  I  will 
withdraw  the  motion  and  permit  H<m  to 
make  a  motion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
woxild  like  to  discuss  the  conference  re- 
port prior  to  the  time  that  the  Senate 
acts.  I  am  pr^ared  to  speak  on  that 
matter,  although  I  would  think  that  Sen- 
ators would  prefer  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  conmilttee,  the  Senator 
frc«n  Georgia,  review  with  us  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  dififerences  be- 
tween the  conference  report  and  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  has  taken,  and  also  com- 
ment on  the  Important  sections. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  1  should  be  glad  to 
touch  on  the  highlights  of  the  report,  as 
I  see  them.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  very  able  statement. 
In  which  he  deals  with  those  Important 
points  I  Intend  to  touch  on  briefly  in 
presenting  the  report  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  willing  to  proceed  in  any  way 
that  the  Senator  wishes;  either  he  may 
make  his  statement  or  I  shall  proceed, 
as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  speak  first. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Blr.  President,  my  in- 
tention Is  to  limit  my  discussion  at  this 
time,  unless  questions  are  propounded, 
to  the  topics  in  which  there  is  the  great- 
est public  Interest  and  concern. 

STT7DENT    AKD    OCCTTJATIONAL    DEFEBMENTS 

The  first  subject,  and  certainly  one 
that  Is  of  great  concern,  has  to  do  with 
student  and  occupational  deferments.  In 
its  report  on  this  bill  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  expressed  its  convic- 
tion that  under  normal  circumstances 
undergraduate  student  deferments 
should  continue  to  be  authorized  until 
the  deferred  registrant  receives  a  bach- 
elor's degree  or  reaches  the  age  of  24  or 
ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  sat- 
isfactorily, whichever  occurs  first.  The 
committee  also  expressed  the  view  that 
persons  who  have  received  such  student 
deferments  should  then  be  exposed  to  the 
same  vulnerability  for  the  draft  as  the 
persons  in  the  age  group  from  which  se- 
lections for  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  are  then  being  made.  In  other 
words,  at  the  end  of  the  deferment  the 
student  would  be  assigned  a  construc- 
tive age.  Irrespective  of  his  actual  age, 
in  order  that  he  be  exposed  to  selection. 

May  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  In  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  President  from  deter- 
mining the  order  of  Induction.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  more  controversial  ques- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bUl 
both  left  that  matter  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President.  From  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  It  is  strongly  indi- 
cated that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  order  of  induction  will  be  changed 
to  take  19  years  first  instead  of  taking 
the  oldest  first. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  condi- 
tions and  situations  that  need  to  be  cov- 
ered, the  Senate  committee  preferred  to 
express  recommendations  on  this  sub- 
ject Instead  of  freezing  it  Into  a  hard 
pattern  of  law.  The  House  bill  Inserted 


into  the  proposed  law  the  recommenda- 
ticms  of  the  House  on  student  defer- 
ments. 

These  provisions  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  recommended  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report,  the  difference  be- 
ing that  the  House  thought  that  the 
matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  statute 
and  the  Senate  bill  proposed  to  leave  it 
for  Implementation  under  Presidential 
regulations. 

An  "antipjrramidlng"  provision  was 
added  in  the  House  bill  to  prohibit  a  per- 
son who  received  a  student  deferment 
from  receiving  any  other  deferment  ex- 
cept for  extreme  hardship  to  dependents. 
In  the  conference  the  House  provisions 
were  modified  to  make  it  clear — as  it  was 
not  In  their  original  text — that  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  deferments  for  a 
person  studying  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
other  subjects  found  necessary  for  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest  could 
be  authorized. 

Other  parts  of  the  bill  vest  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  advising  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  on  student,  apprentice,  and 
occupational  deferments.  It  is  Intended 
that  the  National  Security  Council  will 
Identify  those  fields  In  which  graduate 
deferments  are  authorized. 

The  conference  modification  also 
would  make  possible  the  continuation 
of  at  least  a  limited  number  of  occupa- 
tional deferments  such  as  physicians  or 
scientists,  even  though  these  persons  may 
have  received  graduate  deferments.  In 
the  absence  of  such  exceptions  to  the 
"antlpyramlding"  provision,  the  law 
might  have  been  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing such  persons  from  being  deferred  to 
use  in  civilian  life  the  precise  skills  for 
which  they  had  received  a  graduate  de- 
ferment. I  think  the  legislative  history  Is 
clear  that  the  Congress  believes  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  deferments  should  be 
stringently  limited,  but  that  some  such 
deferments  are  important  and  should  be 
permitted. 

In  this  connection  I  should  mention 
the  relevance  of  an  existing  provision  of 
law — s^tion  6(1)  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act — which 
permits  a  college  student  who  is  ordered 
to  report  for  Induction  to  be  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  then  current  aca- 
demic year.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment this  privilege  would  continue  for 
persons  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
Persons  who  had  received  a  deferment 
for  graduate  study  in  fields  recommended 
by  the  National  Security  Council  as  im- 
portant to  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest  could  also  be  deferred  until  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  current  at  the 
time  they  were  ordered  to  report  for  in- 
duction. But  graduate  students  in  other 
fields — that  is,  those  studying  subjects 
not  found  to  be  Important  to  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest — would 
not  be  entitled  to  a  deferment  imtil  the 
end  of  the  academic  year,  if  they  were 
ordered  to  report  for  induction  during 
that  year. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  with 
respect  to  the  cavalier  treatment  given 
the  President's  authority  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
language  would  permit  the  President  to 


restrict  or  terminate  student  deferments 
if  he  finds  that  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  require  such  action.  We  have  not 
infringed  very  violently  on  his  preroga- 
tive or  authority  under  existing  law  in 
that  area. 

RANDOM    SELECTION 

Now,  another  question  of  considerable 
concern  and  interest  has  been  the  so- 
called  lottery  or  random  selection.  The 
President's  selective  service  message  an- 
nounced that  he  was  instructing  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  a  fair  and  im- 
partial random  system  of  selection  to 
determine  the  order  of  induction  of 
registrants. 

Under  the  system  now  in  effect,  most 
registrants  are  selected  by  age,  with  the 
oldest  being  taken  first.  Because  of  esti- 
mates that  the  manpower  available  in 
the  next  few  years  will  greatly  exceed 
that  required  by  the  Armed  Forces — I 
hope  and  pray  that  may  prove  to  be  the 
case,  that  conditions  will  not  demon- 
strate this  statement  to  be  in  error — 
and  becaiise  of  plans  to  select  most  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  20.  some 
persons  doubt  whether  the  present 
method  of  selection  can  continue  to  work 
fairly  and  effectively. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  indicated  that  it  was  not 
convinced  that  a  random  selection  would 
really  result  in  a  fairer  sharing  of  mili- 
tary service,  but  that  the  committee  was 
not  opposed  to  a  trial  of  a  random  selec- 
tion system.  The  committee  also  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  combination  of 
random  selection  and  a  reversal  of  the 
order  of  Induction  so  that  the  youngest 
are  selected  first  would  reduce  enlist- 
ments for  regular  and  reserve  service  and 
would  reduce  enrollments  in  ROTC  pro- 
grams, because  the  combination  of  the 
two  changes  might  make  it  possible  for 
a  young  man  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
20  to  calculate  with  some  precision 
whether  he  is  likely  to  be  reached  for 
induction. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  It  was  not  opposed  to  try- 
ing a  random  system  of  selection.  I  may 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  still 
the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  fairness  requires 
me  to  comment  that  at  this  stage  there 
is  no  accord  on  exactly  what  kind  of 
random  system  Is  to  be  proposed  and  on 
the  specific  features  of  such  a  system. 
Among  other  things  on  which  there  Is 
yet  to  be  general  agreement  is  whether 
there  could  be  any  deferments  or  post- 
ponements after  a  person  was  selected 
under  a  random  system. 

The  House  version  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided that  a  random  system  of  selection 
could  be  initiated  only  If  the  Congress 
had  not  enacted  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval within  60  days  after  notice  of 
the  intent  to  adopt  such  a  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  some  circumstances  in  which 
the  so-called  congressional  veto  is  ap- 
plicable, but  I  do  not  Uke  to  extend  this 
practice  generally. 

This  provision  was  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  general  practice  in  consider- 
ing reorganization  plans  and  there  is  a 
somewhat  analagous  precedent  in  the 


Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1958.  The  House  version  was 
dropped  from  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate  conferees  strongly  urged  that  the 
circumstances  in  this  Instance  are  such 
that  it  is  preferable  for  the  Congress  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  through  the 
express  enactment  of  a  specific  plan  or 
the  refusal  to  enact  authority  for  such 
a  plan.  Instead  of  retaining  what  is  in 
effect  a  veto  of  executive  action.  Al- 
though the  Senate  bill  had  not  prohib- 
ited the  initiation  of  a  random  system 
of  selection,  the  conference  agreement  is 
to  prohibit  the  start  of  such  a  system 
until  after  the  Congress  has  approved 
a  specific  authority  for  it.  There  was 
agreement  that  the  committees  will 
promptly  consider  a  proposal  for  such 
authority  at  such  time  as  the  proposal 
has  been  formulated  in  specific  enough 
form  for  it  to  be  presented  as  the 
ofiQcial  recommendation  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  may  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  stated  that  he  desired 
to  apply  a  random  system  of  selection 
prior  to  Janiaary  1,  1969.  We  therefore 
have  some  18  months  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service,  and  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  send  up  specific  legislation 
so  that  Congress  will  know  just  what  the 
so-called  system  Is  without,  in  effect, 
buying  a  "pig  in  a  jwke." 

UNIFORM  DEFERMENT  CRITERIA  AND  THE  POWERS 
or  LOCAL   BOARDS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
requiring  whenever  practicable  that  the 
President  estabUsh  national  criteria  for 
classification  and  that  such  criteria  be 
administered  imlformly  throughout  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  the  Pres- 
ident determined  such  action  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest. 

Along  with  this  provision,  the  House 
bill  would  have  eliminated  the  so-called 
Kilday  amendment,  which  was  enacted 
in  1951  primarily  to  preserve  the  power 
of  a  local  board  to  deny  an  educational 
or  occupational  deferment  that  would 
have  been  based  on  a  registrant's  attain- 
ing a  minimum  score  on  a  test  or  exam- 
ination administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  decisions  by  local  boards 
and  there  have  been  complaints  that  the 
existing  system  affects  States  and  persons 
unevenly,  resulting  in  a  different  degree 
of  liability  depending  on  the  place  of 
residence.  I  may  say  that  In  a  bill  as  ex- 
tensive in  scope  as  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  there  undoubtedly  have  been  some 
differences  here  and  there. 

The  Senate  committee  report  had  re- 
fiected  Its  view  that  the  present  system 
of  having  draft  calls  allocated  to  States 
and  local  boards  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  men  available  for  service  and 
the  present  concept  of  substantial  auton- 
omy for  local  boards  in  granting  or  de- 
nying deferments  are  not  unfair  if  the 
results  are  considered  over  a  period  of 
time.  Complete  imiformity  could  be  at- 
tained only  If  the  entire  system  were  ad- 
ministered from  Washington  and  only 
if  it  were  practical  to  have  a  national 
manpower   pool.   Under   such   circum- 


stances, an  official  in  Washington  would 
be  empowered  to  decide  that  every  per- 
son in  a  designated  status  would  or 
would  not  be  deferred. 

In  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting objectives  of  greater  uniformity 
and  maintenance  of  some  power  of  de- 
cision at  the  local  level  to  grant  or  to 
deny  deferments  the  conferees  agreed  on 
language  that  authorizes  the  President 
to  recommend  criteria  for  classiflcation 
and  to  recommend  that  these  criteria  be 
administered  uniformly  whenever  prac- 
ticable, but  that  also  retains  the  prohibi- 
tion against  local  board  being  required 
to  defer  persons  solely  on  the  basis  of 
test  scores. 

MILITARY    SERVICE    CREDIT    FOR    CERTAIN    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE    OFFICERS 

Under  the  basic  law,  oflQcers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  receive  credit  for 
such  duty  in  establishing  a  veteran's  ex- 
emption from  the  draft. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  would  be 
credited  with  having  performed  military 
service  In  the  future  only  If  they  au-e  as- 
signed to  staff  the  various  offices  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  If  they  are  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  provision  would  pro- 
hibit credit  for  mihtary  service  for  those 
PubUc  Health  Service  officers  assigned 
to  organizations  such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  State  health 
departments.  A  saving  clause  preserves 
the  credit  for  military  service  for  those 
officers  now  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty 
of  the  type  that  would  not  be  credited 
as  military  service  in  the  future. 

We  recognize  the  constructive  work 
that  is  done  by  those  officers  who 
have  been  assigned  to  these  various  civil- 
ian occupations  or  endeavors,  but  it  has 
been  the  consistent  policy  of  Congress  to 
restrict  credit  for  military  service  to  the 
uniformed  services.  We  have  done  that 
in  this  bill,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Because  of  the 
isolation  of  prisons  and  the  hazardous 
and  undesirable  nature  of  this  work,  it  is 
a  tremendous  problem  to  recruit  medical 
services  for  Bureau  of  Prisons  staffs.  It 
is  probably  more  difficult  than  any  other 
department  of  government.  We  therefore 
retained  military  service  credit  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  officers  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

CONSCIENTTOUS  OBJECTOR  PROVISION 

I  am  now  dealing  with  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  provision. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  proposed 
no  change  in  existing  law  relating  to 
conscientious  objectors.  The  House  bill 
amended  the  law  on  this  subject  by  elim- 
inating a  lequirement  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  when  there 
is  an  appeal  from  a  local  board  decision 
denying  conscientious  objector  status 
and  by  deleting  a  1948  definition  of  reli- 
gious training  and  belief,  upon  which  a 
claim  for  conscientious  objector  status 
miist  be  based.  The  language  deleted  de- 
fined religious  training  and  beUef  as 
meaning  "belief  In  a  relationship  to  a 
Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior 
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to  those  arising  from  any  human  rela- 
Uonahip.  but  does  not  include  essentially 
IHjlltlcal.  sociological,  or  phlloGophlcal 
views  or  a  merely  personal  moral  code." 
The  objectlye  stated  la  eliminating  the 
1948  definltkm  of  religious  training  and 
belief  was  to  obtain  a  more  strict  con- 
struction of  qualification  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector.  Tbe  conferees  agreed 
tbat  it  to  desirable  to  retain  tbe  part  of 
the  1848  definition  that  excludes  politi- 
cal, sociological,  or  philosophical  views 
or  a  merdy  personal  moral  code  as  pos- 
sible bases  lax  constituting  the  religious 
training  and  belief  necessary  to  qualify 
as  a  conscientious  objector. 

We  dropped  the  other  provisions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
I  may  say  tbat  in  my  opinion  this  action 
is  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cent ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  conferees  were  Informed  that 
about  2,700  conscientious  objector  cases 
are  now  being  processed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  requirement  for  a 
hearing  has  resulted  in  delays  in  process- 
ing of  the  conscientious  objector  cases 
and  the  House  considered  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  hearings  were  not  sig- 
nificant. Tills  part  of  the  Hoiise  amend- 
ment was  accepted,  but  the  conferees 
lu^ed  that  those  cases  now  being  proc- 
essed be  completed  within  12  months 
after  enactment  of  this  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro  a  summary  of  other  pro- 
visions agreed  to  in  the  conference  that 
I  do  not  regard  as  important  as  those  I 
have  presented  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  iu>  objections,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Otbxh  Dxvtkrxncxs  in  tuk  House  ans  Skn- 

AR   VBSIONS    OF    S.    1432    AND    CONrxSZNCE 
ACnOK  0»  THEX 

(1)  The  Senat«  bUl  changed  the  name  of 
the  TTnlvenal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  IMT.  The 
Houae  bill  changed  the  name  of  thia  Act  to 
limtary  SeUtcUve  Service  Act  of  1067. 

The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the  House 
Utle. 

(2)  The  House  bUl  changed  tbe  declaration 
of  policy  In  the  Act  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
words:  "The  obligations  of  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  enforced  through 
the  provlalcms  of  thla  Act  only  when  neces- 
sary to  Insure  tbe  security  ol  this  Nation." 

Although  the  words  themselves  are  unob- 
jectioiutble,  the  Senate  conferee*  objected 
to  the  Inclusion  of  language  they  oonaldered 
to  state  a  self-evident  condition.  Since  the 
language  was  sUent  on  who  would  make  the 
determination  of  whether  the  use  of  the  Act 
was  necessary  to  Insure  the  security  of  the 
nation,  the  adoption  of  this  language  could 
cause  controversy  or  litigation  on  whether 
the  induction  authority  was  being  properly 
used. 

Tbe  House  receded  and  this  provision  was 
deleted. 

(3)  The  House  bill  added  language  Intend- 
ed to  assure  that  a  registrant  who  prolongs 
tbe  litigation  of  his  draft  classiflcation  be- 
yond the  age  of  36  would  nonetheless  remain 
liable  for  Induction  If  he  is  later  found  quali- 
fied for  induction. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  were  In  agreement 
with  tbe  objective  ot  this  language  and  the 
Senate  receded. 

(4)  The  House  bUl  propoaed  the  creation 
of  a  new  Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice who  would  be  responsible  for  puUic  af- 
fairs and  such  other  matters  as  the  Director 
assigned  to  blm. 


Although  reoognWng  the  desirability  of 
Improving  the  publla  affairs  activities  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  this  provision,  lliere  wtu  a 
reluctance  to  authoriEe  a  new  statutory  office 
Within  the  Selective  Service  System.  The 
conferees  believe  that  public  affairs  can  be 
discharged  by  an  existing  employee  or  ofBcer 
of  the  system. 

(5)  The  House  bill  provided  an  age  limita- 
tion of  75  and  a  aervlce  limitation  or  25 
years  for  local  and  aj^eal  board  members. 
It  also  permitted  women  to  serve  on  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards.  These  provisions 
would  become  effective  on  January  1.  1968. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  in- 
tended to  make  cleaj  that  there  shall  be  no 
Judicial  review  of  Selective  Service  classlfl- 
catlons  except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  after  a  person  has  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedies.  The  lang^uage  also 
provides  that  any  such  Judicial  review  shall 
extend  only  to  whether  there  is  any  basis  in 
fact  for  the  classlflcstion  assigned. 

These  provisions  are  really  a  restatement 
of  tbe  law  as  it  exists  today.  These  provisions 
are  necessary  to  prevent  litigious  interrup- 
tions of  procedures  to  provide  necessary  mili- 
tary manpower  and  the  Senate  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provisions. 

(6)  The  House  blU  changed  the  name  of 
tbe  Cleric  of  the  local  board  to  Executive 
Secretary  and  provided  that  the  term  of  em- 
ployment for  the  Executive  Secretary  should 
not  be  more  than  10  years  except  when  he  is 
reeppc^nted.  These  provisions  were  accept- 
able to  tbe  Senate. 

(7)  The  House  bill  required  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  Congress  from  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  Existing  law  requires  an 
annual  report.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  existing  law  to  require  a 
semi-annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  Selective  Service. 

(8)  The  House  bill  contained  two  provi- 
sions Intended  to  expedite  the  prosecution  of 
violations  of  the  draft  law.  These  provisions 
( 1 )  give  precedence  to  Selective  Service  cases 
on  the  dockets  of  Federal  courts  and  provide 
that  such  cases  shall  be  given  an  immediate 
hearing.  Appeals  of  decisions  in  Selective 
Service  cases  also  are  given  precedence.  (3) 
The  Department  of  Justice  must  prosecute 
violations  of  the  draft  law  upon  the  request 
of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  furnish 
a  repK>rt  In  writing  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  explaining  Its  failure  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  these 
changes. 

(9)  The  Senate  blU  bad  cc«italned  a  provi- 
sion making  permanent  existing  temporary 
Presidential  authority  to  order  to  active  duty 
thoee  trainees  who  are  not  participating  sat- 
isfactorily in  units.  This  same  authority  is 
contained  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1987  and 
expires  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1968. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  but  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  and  It  Is  retained  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Of  course.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  preferred  the  Senate 
bill.  I  recognize  that  all  of  the  wisdom 
in  the  world  does  not  reside  in  either 
House  nor  in  either  committee,  but  I 
would  have  preferred  it.  I  say  that, 
though  I  am  one  who  normally  Is  op- 
posed to  broad  grants  of  legislative  au- 
thority to  executive  ofQcers,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  some 
flexibility  is  required.  I  believe,  person- 
ally, that  this  bill  grants  sufQdent  flexi- 
bility to  the  President  to  enable  him 
to  revoke  all  deferments  of  college  stu- 
dents if  necessary,  gives  him  authority 
to  fix  the  age  at  which  men  shall  be 
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called  for  induction,  and  hivites  from 
him  a  definite  statement  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  fair  lottery  or  random  system 
alter  an  analysis  of  the  group  of  regis- 
trants to  which  that  system  shall  apply 

I  hope  the  report  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wili 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  explaining  the  con- 
ference report  in  his  usual  excellent  and 
able  fashion.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one 
or  two  questions  to  clear  my  own  think- 
ing. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
President  can  now  determine  in  what  or- 
der he  wants  to  bring  people  in  under 
Selective  Service  and  that  the  guidelines 
are  set  out,  but  no  legislation  is  specified? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  the  age  of  induction? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  age. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  change 
there,  because  under  existing  law  the 
President  can  designate  the  order  in 
which  age  groups  are  selected  for  in- 
duction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  change 
in  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  He  has  that  au- 
thority under  the  law  which  will  expire 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  he  has  that 
authority  under  the  law  which  we  hope 
will  be  in  effect  at  that  expiration  date. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  was  some 
question  in  our  committee  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  mtermediate  group 
if  the  change  was  made,  to  those  at  the 
oldest  edge  of  the  eligible  group.  If  they 
start  at  the  lowest  edge,  what  happens 
to  those  near  the  top? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  specific 
reference  to  that  in  the  bill,  I  may  say, 
but  it  is  dealt  with  IndirecUy  in  the  de- 
ferment of  students  and  those  taking 
occupational  training. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Therefore,  a  stu- 
dent who  is  going  through  graduate 
school  now  under  a  deferment  and  who 
graduated  before  he  was  26  would  prob- 
ably be  subject  to  the  overall  pool. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  he  graduated  after 
26,  he  would  get  a  free  ride. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  law  goes  into 
effect,  if  a  student  graduates  hetoxe  24 
he  would  be  thrown  back  into  the  pool 
with  the  primarily  eligible  group. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  talking  about 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Uability  for  mduction 
ordinarily  terminates  at  age  26  but  a 
person  who  has  been  deferred  remains 
liable  until  age  35. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  authority  could 
be  invoked  by  the  President  if  he  felt 
so  inclined? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  Indeed,  and  that 
is  the  case  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  IX:>MINICK.  One  or  two  other 
questions  under  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors change  that  was  made.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
or  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or  which 
of  us  may  have  more  Buddhists  or  Con- 
fuciardsts  in  hit:  State,  but  I  wonder  if 
by  eliminating  the  provision  about  hav- 
ing any  philosophic  type  of  training 


constitute  religious  training  we  are  elim- 
inating them  from  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  because  that  lan- 
guage is  in  the  existing  law.  That  does 
not  exclude  any  established  religion,  but 
merely  to  personal  philosophical  reason- 
ing and  the  moral  code  of  the  person 
affected.  I  think  under  the  conference 
report,  as  is  true  under  existing  law,  a 
Buddhist  or  Confucianist  who  is  con- 
scientiously opposed,  as  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion, to  military  service,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  deferment  under  this  bill 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  point  that 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  was  this  Re- 
serve situation.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  the  conference  report  still  pro- 
vides that  the  Individual  who  has  tried 
to  get  into  a  Reserve  unit,  and  who 
either  is  not  functioning  properly  or  has 
not  received  any  training,  can  be  called 
up  and  put  into  a  unit? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  provision  of  law 
Is  contained  in  the  report  that  is  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  way  it 
passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  in  identically  the 
same  verbiage  in  which  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  receded  on  that  provision. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  forgotten;  per- 
haps the  Senator  or  staff  could  supply 
the  information  for  the  Record  on  this 
point:  How  many  people  are  involved  in 
that  category,  does  the  Senator  know? 
Mr.   RUSSELL.   Between   30.000   and 
40,000. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  before  any  randwn  or  lottery 
system  can  become  operative,  the  recom- 
mendation for  it  must  be  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
must  act  affirmatively,  that  Is,  by  the 
passage  of  legislation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
report,  we  invite,  and  indeed  we  under- 
take to  urge,  that  as  soon  as  a  satisfac- 
tory system,  or  even  one  that  is  specific, 
is  recommended  it  be  sulwnitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  undertook  to  consider  this  matter 
in  the  hearings.  We  asked  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  head  of  the  President's  very  able 
conunittee,  and  he  had  no  clear  and  con- 
crete plan  as  far  as  a  random  or  lottery 
system  is  concerned.  We  asked  a  number 
of  other  witnesses,  including  General 
Hershey,  who  has  had  more  experience 
with  selective  service  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man.  to  my  knowledge — perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  for  that  matter — and  he  had 
no  clear-cut  plan  to  submit. 

We  felt  that  until  Congress  had  some 
understanding  of  how  such  a  system 
would  be  applied,  it  was  best  to  leave  in- 
tact the  present  system,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  lottery,  but  one  employed  by 
nature— by  date  of  birth— as  the  Sena- 
tor understands.  Within  a  designated 
age  group,  inductions  start  with  the  old- 
est ones  flrst,  and  go  down,  to  the  young- 
est. That  is  the  present  system.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  can  be  Improved  upon. 


I  know  that  from  a  poUtlcal  standpoint 
it  could  be  improved  upon,  because,  after 
we  get  out  of  this  very  tragic  and  hor- 
rible war  we  are  fighting  over  in  Viet- 
nam, probably  not  more  than  two  out 
of  seven  of  the  1-A  registrants  will  be 
drafted.  If  we  had  a  lottery  s>stem.  and 
a  person  was  selected  for  induction,  he 
would  feel  that  this  was  the  luck  ol  the 
dice,  tliat  Congress  had  not  legislated 
his  selection. 

So  I  am  not  opposed  to  trying  a  lot- 
tery system,  if  I  knew  precisely  what 
we  were  trjrlng. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
as  the  Senator  has  expressed  himself  i 
am  not  opposed  to  a  workable  lottery 
program  and  having  it  enacted  into  law 
and  applied  to  owe  actual  problem  of  ob- 
taining manpower  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  very 
vital  parts  of  Selective  Service,  and 
that  Congress  represents  the  people  in 
this  field  as  much  as  it  represents  them 
ii:  any  field.  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
act,  and  act  affirmatively,  on  such  a  pro- 
gram of  specific  recommendations,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  law.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  forth  such  a  re- 
port. 

Now.  on  the  question  of  the  leaving 
of  the  administration  of  this  law  to  the 
local  Selective  Service  Boards — other 
than,  of  course,  lor  regulations  which 
permit  appeals  to  the  State,  and  then  up 
to  Washington — do  I  understand  that  in 
no  substantial  way  Is  the  provision  of 
existing  law  departed  from  in  this  field? 
This.  I  think,  is  probably  the  area  in 
which  selective  service  has  been  made 
most  acceptable  to  oia-  people — the  fact 
that  it  is  administered,  in  every  com- 
munity, by  people  known  to  the  citi- 
zens, whom  they  can  meet  and  talk  to. 
and  who.  they  feel,  will  have  a  firmer 
grasp  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  their 
own  family  and  every  other  local  family 
affected  by  selective  service. 

Am  I  correctly  informed  that  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  President  can  make 
recommendations  for  uniformity,  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  the 
system  is  left  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
primtu-ily  to  the  members  of  the  local 
draft  boards? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
statement.  The  President  can  make  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  them  will  be  noteworthy,  if  he  sees  fit 
to  make  any.  He  has  the  authority  to 
make  them  now. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  such 
authority  is  mentioned  in  the  bill.  but.  as 
I  understand,  under  all  the  draft  laws 
every  President  has  had  authority  to 
issue  regulations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  upon  the  contents 
of  the  conference  report,  and  particular- 
ly the  two  matters  I  have  mentioned. 
This  last  matter.  I  repeat,  is,  I  think,  the 
respect  in  which  selective  service  is 
made  most  acceptable  to  the  average 
citizen  and  the  average  family. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Having  watched  it. 
and  having  had  something  to  do  with 
its  administration  in  one  State  for  a 
period  of  4  years,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 


think  at  least  during  those  4  years, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of 
the  finest  citizens  In  every  commimity 
to  serve  on  the  draft  boards.  The  fact 
that  they  were  such  citizens,  and  that 
people  generally  could  see  them,  fathers 
and  mothers  could  talk  to  them  and  ap- 
pear before  them,  was  a  very  large  ele- 
ment in  satisfying  our  people  that  here 
was  a  system  that  functioned  m  a  truly 
democratic  way — and  I  use  a  small  "d," 
of  course. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  in- 
sisted upon  Including  and  preserving 
that  feature  in  the  conference  report 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  I  may  say  it,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  very  much  "impressed  with 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  auton- 
omy of  the  local  selective  service  boards. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  think 
the  Senator  will  recall  some  colloquy 
between  himself  and  myself. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
one  aspect  of  the  draft  law  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to  leave 
our  young  people  unsettled,  without  any 
determination  of  whether  they  will  have 
to  serve  or  when  they  will  have  to  serve. 
The  Senate  version,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  helped 
move  through  the  Senate,  and  on  which 
he  as  chairman  of  the  committee  held 
the  hearings,  did  provide  for  the 
straightening  up  of  the  student  situa- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  a  student  does 
enter  college,  he  knows  that  he  will  be 
exempt  until  he  graduates,  or  imtil  he 
reaches  the  age  of  24,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  long  as  he  does  his 
work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  long  as  he  does  his 
work,  yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  the  caveat  that 
in  emergencies,  the  President  may  con- 
sider that  it  is  necessary  to  the  Armed 
Forces  to  restrict  or  terminate  all  defer- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  At  page  10,  the  con- 
ference report  says,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  that  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  will  in  no  way  proscribe  or  in- 
hibit the  President  in  changing  the 
priorities  of  various  age  groups  for  induc- 
tion, nor  will  it  preclude  him  from 
adopting  the  so-called  modified  young 
age  system  which  would  involve  identify- 
ing the  19-  to  20-year  age  group  as  the 
"prime  age  group"  for  induction. 

That  would  not  come  into  play,  would 
it,  unless  the  President  found  that  for 
the  national  safety,  all  would  have  to 
be  drafted? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  President  could 
establish  the  primary  age  of  induction 
as  any  age  between  19  and  26.  However, 
in  an  effort  to  cure  an  uncertainty  about 
which  the  Senator  expressed  his  concern 
when  the  bill  was  being  considered  on 
the  floor,  the  conferees  are  fully  aware 
that  the  President  is  likely  to  establish 
the  age  of  primary  vulnerability  at  19. 

That  action,  of  course,  would  not  pro- 
hibit college  deferments  or  occupational, 
or   apprentice   training   deferments   so 
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long  aa  satlsfactoiy  work  was  done.  How- 
ever, when  a  man  who  had  a  college 
deferment  graduated,  say  at  age  22. 
which  I  think  ig  about  the  average  age. 
or  if  he  stayed  until  he  was  24  years  old, 
he  would  automatically  go  back  to  the 
19-year-old  pool  and  would  have  his 
susceptibility  of  service  along  with  the 
actual  19-year-old3  for  1  year. 

However,  the  changed  procedure 
should  eliminate  some  uncertainty  for 
those  over  the  age  of  20. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So,  those  who  had  grad- 
uated from  college  or  reached  the  age 
of  24  before  graduation  would  then  re- 
vert back  to  the  19-year-old  age  pool,  and 
they  would  know  in  a  year  whether  they 
were  going  to  serve  outside  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  would  not  know  definitely,  but  they 
would  know  that,  unless  deferred,  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  called  after  they 
became  20.  They  woiild  be  primarily  liable 
for  service  in  the  12-month  period  be- 
tween the  19th  to  the  20th  birthday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  I  imderstand  the 
situation.  If  a  young  man  is  not  in  college 
and  the  19-  to  20-year-old  age  group  is 
designated  as  the  prime  age  group,  then 
after  that  man  goes  past  that  age,  the 
chances  are  that  his  necessity  for  service 
will  greatly  diminish  and  much  of  the 
uncertainty  which  has  concerned  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  ail  of  us  wUl 
be  dispensed  with. 

^r.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  e.  fair 
statement,  and  that  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  mentioned 
in  his  statement  an  antipyramiding  sit- 
uation. Does  that  mean  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, a  student  secured  a  student  defer- 
ment, he  could  not  then  get  an  additional 
deferment,  say  an  occupational  defer- 
ment, on  top  of  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  could  not  have  done 
so  under  the  House  bill.  However,  he  can 
do  so  under  the  conference  report. 

What  we  mean  by  "antipyramiding" — 
to  give  a  simple  example,  and  the  one  that 
has  caused  the  most  concern  throughout 
the  country — is  when  a  man  goes  from 
graduate  course  to  graduate  course  until 
he  is  past  the  age  of  26  and  has  de- 
ferred liimself  into  a  state  of  exemption 
from  the  draft. 

That  situation  Is  prohibited  by  the  bill 
except  in  the  category  of  graduates  such 
as  medical,  dental,  and  scientific  ones. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  tiiink  the  Senator  has  done  a 
very  good  Job  on  this  measure. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  I  am 
sure  that  imder  the  very  complexities  of 
it  we  could  never  get  a  bill  that  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all.  However, 
in  the  areas  concerning  which  I  ask  ques- 
tions, I  feel  much  better  about  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  think  the  measure  will  do  much  to 
diminish  the  unrest  which  so  many  of  our 
young  men  feel  because  they  cannot  de- 
termine when  or  if  they  will  have  to  serve. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  participated  in  the  writing  of  four 
or  five  of  these  bills,  and  they  still  cause 
me  great  concern. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  write  to  my 
ctmplete  satisfaction  any  provision  deal- 
ing with  conscientious  objectors. 

That  Is  aomething  that  deals  with  the 


innermost  soul  of  a  himian  being.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  try  to  prescribe  some  general 
guidelines  and  leave  the  decision  to  the 
sound  Judgment  of  the  various  draft 
boards  and  courts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  miich  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  conference  report  to  ex- 
tend the  Selective  Service  Act.  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
reflect  the  careful  Judgments  and  the 
concern  for  fairness  the  Senate-passed 
bill  did.  I  believe  that  acceptance  of  the 
conference  bill  will  constitute  an  abroga- 
tion of  responsibility  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  intend  to  vote  against  it.  I  urge  my  fel- 
low Senators  to  do  similarly. 

Further,  the  conference  report  was 
not  printed  and  available  until  last  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  had  the  time  we  should  to  study 
the  many  provisions  In  it  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Senate  version. 

To  cite,  briefly,  just  two  examples,  let 
me  just  point  out,  first,  that  the  confer- 
ence report  would  overrule  a  1965  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  conscientious 
objectors,  while  the  Senate  bill  and  re- 
port were  silent  on  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  Senator  on  that 
statement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conference  report 
goes  in  the  direction  of  confirming  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  great  argu- 
ment over  the  matter.  However.  I  do 
wish  to  make  the  position  of  the  Senate 
conferees  clear. 

I  think  that  a  change  in  that  decision 
was  an  objective  of  the  House.  However, 
we  did  not  accept  that  provision  as  it 
came  from  the  House. 

I  merely  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
for  the  legislative  history  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  not  of  that  opinion 
that  the  new  definition  overrules  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  helpful  to  have 
some  idea  of  how  it  developed  that  con- 
scientious objectors  were  included  in  the 
legislation. 

It  goes  back,  actually,  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
history  In  and  of  itself. 

It  goes  back  to  the  Federal  Conscrip- 
tion Act  of  1863,  the  Draft  Act  of  1917, 
and  the  Selective  Service  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940. 

In  1946  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Herman  was  the  first  decision 
which  used  the  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  as  determinative  of  whether  ex- 
emption should  be  given. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1946,  the  language  about  the  Supreme 
Being  was  included  in  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1948.  which 
language  stands  as  today's  statute. 

The  1951  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Training  and  Service  Act  re- 
quired persons  exempt  as  conscientious 
objectors  from  both  combat  and  non- 
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combat  military  service  to  perform  24 
montlis  of  consecutive  civil  work  in  the 
national  health  and  interest. 

In  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  Seeger  case,  which  is  the  hall- 
mark case  on  conscientious  objectors,  it 
has  really  defined  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(J)  of  the  existing  law,  and  it  draws 
heavily  upon  this  history  and  also  upon 
the  case  of  Herman  against  the  United 
States. 

We  now  have  a  conference  committee 
making  a  Judgment  that  eliminates  the 
language  on  wliich  the  Supreme  Court 
relied  in  the  Seeger  case,  saying  that  this 
will  in  no  way  afifect  the  whole  course  of 
litigation  on  conscientious  objectors.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  areas  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  more  about,  because  we  have  no 
opinion  from  the  Justice  Department  on 
what  the  ramifications  will  be  on  such 

a  provision. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  Senators, 
including  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  members  of  other 
committees,  who  are  deeply  Interested 
and  concerned  about  the  whole  problem 
of  conscientious  objectors.  They  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  view  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  There  Is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
or  would  not  feel  there  has  been  an  over- 
riiling  of  the  Seeger  case,  which  was 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  belief  in  f  Supreme 
Being. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  areas 
which  I  hope  we  would  have  a  chance  to 
examine  further,  both  this  afternoon 
and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield.  However,  I  should 
like  to  attempt  to  review  somewhat 
briefly  the  principal  reservations  in  out- 
line, and  then  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  a  number  of  these 
areas  and  develop  with  other  Senators 
their  concerns  and  their  observations 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
very  brief  question  in  order  to  clarify 
the  comments  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Just  made. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator's  position  is  that  the 
Seeger  decision  was  in  line  with  the 
legislative  intention  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
With  the  legislative  history,  with  the 
previous  legislation  dating  back  from 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  placed  in  serious  Jeopardy 
the  entire  question  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors as  provided  in  the  Seeger  deci- 
sion. I  believe  it  has  raised  all  sorts  of 
problems  as  to  what  is  really  the  law 
on  the  question  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator's  position  is 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  act 
substantiates  the  Seeger  decision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
point  out,  first,  that  the  conference  re- 
port would  overrule  a  1965  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  conscientious  objec- 
tors, while  the  Senate  bill  and  report 
were  silent  on  conscientious  objectors; 
second,  that  the  conference  report 
would  interfere  with  the  dockets  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  as  prosecutor,  while 
the  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. 

I  will  get  into  this  subject  at  a  some- 
what later  time  this  evening. 

Draft  reform  has  been  a  subject  of 
intense  concern  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation  In  the  past  year.  Two  Senate 
committees  have  taken  extensive  testi- 
mony on  it,  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  taken  testimony 
over  two  different  2-week  periods,  a  year 
apart.  A  distinguished  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  made  an  out- 
standing report  to  the  President  on  its 
recommendations  for  draft  reform.  A 
civilian  panel  made  Its  report  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  And 
the  President  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  outlining  his  plans  for  reform 
of  our  outdated  draft  system. 

If  the  conference  report  Is  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  I  believe  much  of  the  past 
years  work  will  have  gone  for  nought. 

I  have  been  long  interested  in  reform 
of  the  draft,  seeking  to  make  it  a  fair, 
just,  and  predictable  system. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the 
graciousness  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark],  to  hold,  within  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  7  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  manpower  Implications  of 
Selective  Service. 

I  testified  before  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees,  and 
I  participated  in  the  floor  debates  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  Many 
other  Senators  joined  me  in  this  inter- 
est in  achieving  a  fair  draft  system,  and 
I  know  they  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  bin  which  passed  the  Senate  May  11 
by  a  70-to-2  vote  was  a  strong,  good  bill. 

But  I  also  know  that  many  Senators 
win  agree  with  me  that  the  conference 
report  is  entirely  unlike  the  Senate  bill, 
and  that  It  reflects  entirely  different 
judgments. 

I  considered  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  a  responsible  effort  at  solving  the 
perplexing  and  knotty  problem  of  how, 
in  a  society  which  prizes  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  to  compel  some  few  men  to 
bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  to  lose  their  lives  doing 
so,  while  not  compelling  others  to  do  so. 
I  considered  it  so  because  it  made  very 
few  substantive  changes  in  the  law.  con- 
fining its  expressions  of  opinion  to  lan- 
guage in  the  report  but  leaving  the 
President's  administrative  flexibility  al- 
most Intact.  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  of 
the  Seruite  debate  that  I  believed  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  a  responsibil- 
ity to  outline  with  some  specificity  the 
types  of  priorities  that  we  would  place  in 
developing  an  equitable  draft  law.  The 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  acted 
and  had  a  report.  I  believe  that  its  re- 


port was  acceptable  and  would  have 
permitted  the  President's  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  move  in  a  number  of 
the  different  areas  which  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  Marshall  Conunission,  by 
the  Clark  Panel,  and  by  the  Defense 
Department  study.  The  House  bill,  how- 
ever, restricted  the  President's  fiexibil- 
Ity  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  well  as 
overturning  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  introducing  unprecedented  inter- 
ferences with  the  Federal  court  system, 
as  I  have  mentioned. 

The  conference  bill  adopts  nearly  all  of 
the  House  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 
Of  the  14  major  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  the  Sermte 
adopted  nine  of  the  House  provisions  out- 
right, and  accepted  ttiree  more  in 
slightly  modified  form,  insisting  on  only 
two  of  the  Senate  provisions.  This  means 
that  we  now  have  before  us  a  number 
of  items  de  novo,  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve.  There  is  no  report  by 
the  Senate  conferees  to  accompany  the 
bill,  despite  its  wide  variance  with  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  I  Intend,  on  the  fioor, 
to  obtain  as  thorough  an  explanation  as 
possible  of  what  these  new  provisions  are 
intended  to  accomplish. 

There  are  five  provisions  In  the  con- 
ference bill,  any  one  of  which  alone  is 
reason  enough  to  condemn  the  bill,  but 
which  together  cast  serious  doubt  on 
whether  the  Senate,  if  it  adopted  them, 
was  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  design- 
ing a  fair  system  of  military  service  se- 
lection. These  provisions  are: 

First,  conscientious  objectors.  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  treat  this  matter,  let- 
ting the  existing  statute  and  a  1965  Su- 
preme Court  interpretation  of  it — United 
States  against  Seeger — stand.  The  House 
bill,  and  the  conference  bill,  would  have 
the  effect  of  overruling  this  1965  deci- 
sion by  deleting  the  language  in  the  stat- 
ute upon  which  the  Court  relied.  This 
would  have  the  effect,  in  the  language  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  of  "more  narrowly 
construing  the  basis  for  classif jring  the 
registrants  as  conscientious  objectors." 

The  existing  statute  defines  conscien- 
tious objectors  as  those  who  "by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief"  are  "con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form."  Religious  training  and 
belief  is  defined  to  mean  "an  individu- 
al's belief  in  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those 
arising  from  any  human  relation."  In 
the  Seeger  case,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted the  "Supreme  Being"  clause  to 
mean  a  belief  which  occupies  in  the  life 
of  its  possessor  a  place  "parallel  to  that 
filled  by  the  orthodox  belief  in  Gpd  of  one 
who  clearly  qualified  for  the  exemption." 
The  conference  bill  strikes  out  the  "Su- 
preme Being"  clause. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  this  change  "may  tend  to  pro- 
liferate litigation  by  opening  new  issues 
concerning  the  interpretation  and  con- 
stitutional impact  of  the  statutory  stand- 
ard." ITils  is  so  because  only  as  recently 
as  1965  had  the  Supreme  Court  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  conscientious  objectors. 

I  am  troubled  by  another  aspect  of  the 
conference  report's  language :  that  it  ap- 
parently requires  beliefs  based  on  reli- 


gious training.  This  would  presumably 
mean  orthodox  and  established  religions, 
and  it  was  for  precisely  that  reason  that 
the  "Supreme  Being"  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  statute. 

I  believe  the  Senate  bill  treated  con- 
scientious objectors  wisely  by  leaving  the 
tried  and  true  language  and  interpreta- 
tions as  they  were. 

Second,  the  Federal  courts.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  two  provisions 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  first  would  give  selective  service 
cases  precedence  on  the  dockets  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  would  require  that  they 
be  advanced  for  an  iounediate  hearing. 
The  Attorney  General  expressed  his  op- 
position to  this  provision  very  plainly: 

It  Elmply  Is  not  practical  to  demand  that 
the  courts  give  absolute  priority  to  the  dis- 
position of  any  one  class  of  criminal  cases 
regardless  of  the  urgency  or  Importance  of 
other  pending  matters. 

I  would  certainly  second  the  Attorney 
General's  opposition.  I  think  it  Is  intol- 
erable to  interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the  Judicial  branch  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  Imagine  a  district  court 
with  a  dozen  or  more  selective  service 
cases  before  it,  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  now  processing  2,700  conscien- 
tious objection  cases  alone.  If  all  other 
business  of  the  particular  district  court 
must  be  put  aside  until  after  hearings  on 
the  selective  service  cases  are  held,  the 
court  has  no  flexibility  to  hear  what  may 
be  even  more  pressing  cases. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  draft  laws  should  be  allowed 
to  languish,  particularly  in  times  of 
armed  conflict.  This  would  only  encour- 
age litigation.  But  it  is  the  absolute  na- 
ture of  the  language  in  the  coriference 
bill  which  Is  most  troubling. 

The  Justice  Department  suggested  to 
the  conference  committee  that  the  sense 
of  urgency  in  granting  hearings  to  selec- 
tive service  cases  could  be  squared  with 
the  need  for  flexibility  by  adding  the 
clause  "to  the  maximum  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  Justice"  at  the 
appropriate  place.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
suggested  language  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Justice  considerably  better  than 
the  conference  bill's  language. 

The  second  provision  would  require  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  proceed  with 
any  prosecution  or  appeal  requested  by 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, or  to  notify  the  Congress  in  writing 
of  its  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  The  At- 
torney General's  reactions  to  this  pro- 
vision merit  quotation: 

This  Is  a  novel  provision.  The  Department 
of  Justice  Is  charged  with  analyzing  the 
strengths  and  weakness  of  particular  crim- 
inal cases  as  subjects  for  successful  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal.  In  principle,  it  U  unsound  to 
Inhibit  the  professional  judgment  of  experi- 
enced proeecutors  by  subordinating  that 
judgment  to  the  views  of  the  adminlBtrator 
of  a  particular  program.  In  practice,  appUca- 
tlon  of  this  provision  woiild  divert  effort 
from  expeditious  handling  of  cases  to  the 
preparation  of  justlflcatlona,  and  possibly 
lead  to  disclosure  of  prosecutive  and  appeal 
standards  to  the  detriment  of  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  criminal  sanction. 

Moreover,  this  provision  would  set  a  harm- 
ful precedent  with  respect  to  other  agencies 
with  whom  we  occaalonaUy  dlSer  In  litigat- 
ing judgment.  Such  a  provision  would  have 
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an  Impact  contrary  to  recognized  standards 
of  profenlonal  relatlonablpa  between  the 
Oovemment'a  attorney  and  their  agency 
"cllenta,"  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  Interfere 
with  Executive  discretion.  It  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  Is  an  extraordinary 
provision,  contrary  to  the  long-estab- 
Ushed  practices  of  our  adversary  court 
process.  I  do  not  think  it  belongs  in  the 
law. 

One  other  aspect  of  these  two  intru- 
sions into  the  workings  of  the  Judicial 
process  should  give  us  pause:  that  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  not  sought, 
despite  the  fact  that  both  of  these  mat- 
ters are  distinctly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  expertise  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Third,  occupational  and  graduate  stu- 
dent deferments.  Under  the  conference 
bill,  the  National  Security  Council  would, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  be  charged  with 
identifying,  selecting  and  deferring  from 
military  service  professional  and  scien- 
tific personnel  in  critical  skills  and  essen- 
tial occupatlohs. 

At  present  this  function  is  performed 
by  an  Interagency  Advisory  Committee 
on  Essential  Activities  and  Ciitical  Oc- 
cupations, which  in  turn  advises  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  who 
are  charged  with  maintaining  the  lists 
of  essential  activities  and  critical  occu- 
pations. The  Interagency  Committee 
comprises  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, ECEW,  Interior,  Labor,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  task  of  identifying  critical  skills 
and  essential  occupations  does  not  fall 
within  the  statutory  functions  assigned 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  which 
are  to  advise  the  President  on  broad  do- 
mestic, foreign,  and  military  policies  re- 
lated to  the  national  security.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Coimcil  are 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  OfQce  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  it  has  a  staff  of  only  50. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  executive 
branch,  communicated  to  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  that  "Neither  this  Coifiicil 
nor  its  small  secretariat  has  the  time  or 
resources  to  evaluate  or  make  decisions 
on  critical  skills"  and  essential  occupa- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  Interagency 
Committee  has  the  full  fact-finding  re- 
sources of  the  six  departments  Involved 
to  evaluate  the  many  hundreds  of  peti- 
tions from  industry  groups,  employers 
and  individuals  for  inclusion  on  either 
of  the  two  lists  of  essential  occupations 
and  critical  skills. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  inappropriate 
to  vest  this  vastly  detailed  responsibility 
in  the  National  Security  Council,  con- 
cerned as  the  National  Security  Coimcil 
Is  with  matters  of  broad  policy  for  na- 
tional security. 

Fourth,  meth6d  of  selection.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  in  his  message  his  in- 
tention to  institute  a  system  of  random 
aelecUon  by  January  1,  1969,  to  select 
those  men  to  be  drafted.  The  Justifica- 
tion for  random  selection  is  straight- 
forward: in  any  given  year  after  Vlet- 
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nam,  only  one  man  from  seven  eligible 
will  need  to  be  drafted,  volunteers  filling 
the  remaining  manpower  requirement 
needs.  And  chance  is  the  only  way  to 
choose  fairly  the  one  to  be  drafted  from 
among  those  seven,  all  of  whom  would 
have  equal  qualifications. 

The  officials  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  draft — In  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  the  Department  of  Defense — 
have  testified  repeatedly  that  random 
selection  is,  in  their  Judgment,  the  best 
way  to  bring  equity  into  the  System. 
These  oflQcials  have,  I  think,  made  an 
excellent  case,  amply  reflected  in  their 
testimony  to  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. There  is  a  further,  detailed  analysis 
in  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, while  expressing  its  doubts  about 
random  selection  in  the  committee  re- 
port, nevertheless  countenanced  Its  in- 
troduction on  a  trial  basis.  The  House 
committee  provided  that  the  President 
could  only  Initiate  such  a  system  if  the 
Congress  had  not  enacted  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  witliln  80  days. 

The  conference  bill  exceeds  the  House 
bill,  prohibiting  the  President  from 
changing  from  the  present  system  to  a 
random  selection  system  unless  he  first 
submits  legislation  to  the  Congress  and  it 
Is  approved. 

I  think  this  is  an  unnecessarily  cum- 
bersome procedure.  It  would  be  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  the  President  to  in- 
stitute, as  soon  as  possible,  a  random 
selection  system.  A  letter  from  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  commenting  on  the  selection 
system  imposed  by  the  conference  bill, 
says  that : 

The  question  Is  posed  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  intends  to  require  young  men  to 
be  subjected  to  a  system  of  draft  selection 
which  automatically  penalizes  some  men 
more  than  others,  based  on  the  date  of  their 
birth. 

The  Senate  bill.  In  this  respect,  was 
wise  and  farsighted;  It  permitted  a  trial 
of  random  selection.  The  conference  bill, 
in  effect,  prohibits  the  enactment  of  ran- 
dom selection  because  of  the  House  com- 
mittee's announced  opposition  to  any 
form  of  random  selection.  We  face  the 
prospect,  then,  of  the  President  request- 
ing random  selection,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, and  the  House  committee 
refusing. 

Fifth,  medical  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  PreBcntly,  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals  can  accept 
commissions  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  thereby  not  be  drafted  into  the 
military  service.  "Riese  doctors  serve 
either  In  the  Public  Health  Service,  or 
are  detailed  out  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Coast  Guard,  PDA,  OEO,  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  AID,  and  numerous  other 
activities. 

An  amendment  accepted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  would  restrict  this  draft  de- 
ferment to  doctors  assigned  to  PHS,  NIH 
and  the  Coast  Guard.  The  conference 
bill  adds  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
the  Environmental  Sciences  Services 
Administration. 

This  is  a  particularly  bad  provision. 


The  PDA  presently  has  62  PHS  doctors 
on  its  staff,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  "Without  these  physicians, 
the  program  of  processing  new  drug 
applications  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered." The  matter  of  new  drugs  and 
their  effects  can  hardly  not  be  consid- 
ered one  relating  to  the  national  intfeiest. 
Yet  the  FDA  cannot  recruit  sufficient 
medical  personnel  for  its  tasks,  and  the.se 
tasks  cannot  be  performed  without  PHS 
physicians  detailed  out  to  FDA. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  phy- 
sicians assigned  to  Peace  Corps,  OEO, 
AID,  Interior,  and  other  activities.  In 
short — why  is  service  in  KSSA  included 
in  the  deferment  category,  but  not  FDA? 
Why  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  but  not  the 
Peace  Corps? 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  the  conference  bill  now  before  us, 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  provision  for 
mandatory  continuation  of  undergradu- 
ate deferments  and  the  requirement  for 
an  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
before  restoring  to  Judicial  relief. 

The  differences  between  the  bill  which 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  then 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  it- 
self, and  the  conference  bill  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today,  are  vast.  It  should 
not  be  brought  up  for  a  vote,  in  my 
opinion,  until  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  familiarize 
them.selves  with  it  and  to  weigh  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sulwtantlve  changes. 

I  have  had  that  chance,  over  the  week- 
end, and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
conference  bill  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  existing  law,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
against  acceptance  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  to  page  10  of  the  con- 
ference report.  As  we  reviewed  earlier, 
there  Is  an  outright  prohibition  on  the 
random  selection  system  included  in  the 
conference  report.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  last 
full  paragraph  on  that  page.  I  should 
like  to  read  it,  if  1  may : 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  wlU  In  no  way 
proscribe  or  Inhibit  the  President  in  chang- 
ing the  priorities  of  various  age  groups  for 
induction,  nor  will  It  preclude  him  from 
adopting  the  so-called  modified  young  nge 
system  which  would  Involve  Identifying  the 
19  to  20  year  age  group  aa  the  "prime  age 
group"  for  Induction. 

Do  I  imderstand  the  committee  repori 
correctly,  that  the  President  would  be 
able  to  draft  the  youngest  rather  th-in 
the  oldest,  under  that  language? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Undoubtedly.  That  is 
the  reason  it  appears  in  the  report.  I 
did  not  write  that  language,  but  I  did 
insist  it  be  made  clear  that  while  addi- 
tional legislation  was  required  to  estab- 
lish a  random  selection  system,  we  did 
not  Intend  In  any  wise  to  impinge  upon 
the  right  of  the  President,  under  exist- 
ing law,  to  select  any  age  group  he  saw 
fit,  or  to  take  19 -year-olds  first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  It  concern  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  it  does  me,  that  if  we  are 
going    to    move    toward    drafting    the 


youngest  first — that  is,  taking  the  19- 
year-olds  first — we  will  run  into  a  num- 
bers problem;  that  is,  that  we  will  find  a 
surplus  of  boys  reaching  the  age  of  19, 
so  that  some  will  serve  and  some  will 
not  have  to  serve? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  would  be 
true  without  regard  to  what  age  group 
we  undertake  to  use  as  the  prime  age 


group. 

Mr.     KENNEDY     of 
That  would  certainly  be- 


Massachusetts. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  it  would  certainly 
be  more  true  in  the  case  of  the  19-year- 
olds  because  of  the  war  babies  who  are 
coming  along  now,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, assuming  that  the  present  level  of 
enlistments  continues. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
It  Is  my  understanding  tliat  im- 
der  the  present  Selective  Service  Act, 
we  draft  the  oldest  rather  than  the 
youngest,  so  that  we  must  start  at  the 
top  of  those  eligible  and  work  down 
towards  the  youngest. 

I  know  that  it  was  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion, the  Defense  Department  study,  and 
of  the  Mark  Clark  Panel,  as  well,  that 
the  youngest  be  taken  first,  for  a  num- 
ber of  substantial  reasons. 

Concerning  the  suggestion  that  the 
youngest — the  19-year-olds — be  taken 
first,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  tact 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  19-year- 
olds.  Therefore,  if  the  President  decides, 
as  he  has  Indicated  in  his  Presidential 
message  that  he  will,  to  take  the  yoiuig- 
est,  or  the  19-year-olds,  first,  would  not 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  agree  with  me 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  19-year- 
olds,  beyond  the  number  which  will  ac- 
tually be  needed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  about  that.  That  Is  why 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
the  bill  was  originally  before  the  Senate, 
that  I  could  approve  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  random  system  if  it  applied  to 
those  who  were  already  classified.  But  no 
one  has  come  forward  with  a  specific 
proposal  to  limit  the  selection  to  a  ran- 
dom selection  from  class  1-A. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  random  selection 
such  as  we  had  in  World  War  I.  Then 
the  lottery  occurred  before  classification. 
That  system  operated  on  the  theory  that 
every  man,  whether  he  was  one-legged 
or  was  confined  in  a  mental  institution. 
If  his  number  happened  to  be  drawn,  had 
to  go  into  the  Army.  That  Is  a  ridiculous 
random  system. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  and 
press  for  the  enactment  of  any  fair, 
workable  so-called  random  lottery  sys- 
tem. But  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
things  we  should  remember.  We  should 
know  to  what  group  the  system  will  ap- 
ply, and  we  should  know  Just  how  the 
system  is  to  perform.  In  that  event,  it 
could  be  approved. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  surplus 
of  19-year-olds  if  the  President  were  to 
reverse  the  order  of  induction  tomorrow. 
I  do  not  know  when  he  plans  to  issue 
such  an  order.  I  had  thought,  from  what 
I  read  in  the  press,  that  he  intended  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand  the  distinguished  chah-- 
man.  if  the  President  decided  to  call  up 


younger  men  later — and  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  that  the  President  would  have 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  President  has 
indicated  that  it  is  his  desire  to  do  so — 
there  would  then  be,  under  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  19-year-olds  who 
would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  aU  the  roUbacks, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be.  There  will  be 
a  rollback  on  mechanics  when  they  are 
24,  or  have  completed  their  courses. 
There  will  be  a  rollback  on  the  students, 
many  of  whom  will  be  22  or  23,  who  will 
be  forced  back  to  the  19-year-old  cate- 
gory. Those  who  are  past  19,  but  who 
have  been,  under  the  deferment  provi- 
sion made  age  19  constructively  for  the 
purpose  of  the  draft,  no  doubt  will  be 
included. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  How 
does  the  Senator  suggest  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  resolve  which  ones  will  be  se- 
lected and  which  ones  will  not  be  se- 
lected? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  I  assimie  would  be  followed 
in  the  absence  of  any  further  legislation, 
the  oldest  in  the  19-  to  20-year  group 
would  be  taken  and  they  would  work 
down  toward  the  youngest.  That  is  the 
method  applying  today.  I  assume.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  legislation,  that 
would  be  the  method  that  would  apply 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
the  oldest  within  a  given  age  group  which 
was,  for  example,  19,  would  be  taken 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  would  all  be  19 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  At 
what  date  would  this  start?  We  need 
some  date  for  the  taking  of  the  19-year- 
olds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unless  Congress  passes 
some  legislation  on  It,  we  would  continue 
as  we  are  now.  That  Is  what  we  are  do- 
ing at  the  present  time.  The  President 
himself  has  stated  that  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  he  intended  to  work  out  this 
random  system.  That,  to  me  Indicated  it 
was  not  as  simple  as  many  advocates  of 
the  lottery  or  the  random  system  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a 
new  system.  We  have  had  the  present 
system  for  some  20-odd  years.  It  has 
worked  well.  It  works  some  injustices,  but 
even  the  lottery  system  would  work  some 
injustices. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  President  were  to  take  the  youngest 
rather  than  the  oldest  in  the  19-year- 
old  group,  and  we  started  at  19  years  of 
age.  and  we  had  a  surplus  number  of  men 
in  that  age  group,  according  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  requirements,  there  would 
be  a  certain  number  of  19 -year-olds  who 
conceivably  would  not  have  to  serve. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  entirely  possi- 
ble. I  think  it  will  undoubtedly  have  that 
result.  That  is  why  I  said  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  considering  some  change  in  the 
present  system.  However,  we  have  a  ran- 
dom system  based  on  date  of  birth.  Un- 
fortunately, a  young  man  draws  his  card 
from  the  lottery  on  the  day  he  is  bom. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless,  the  system  we  would  be 
instituting  would  be  a  system  in  which 
we  would  take  the  oldest  in  a  particular 


age  group,  so  that  there  would  be  those 
who  by  designation  by  birthdate  would 
be  excluded  year  after  year,  because  tak- 
ing the  oldest  19-year-olds  to  meet  our 
requirements  would  mean  we  would  not 
need  the  whole  group  of  19-year-olds. 
So  some  of  the  younger  19-year-ol(is 
would  not  serve,  and  the  ones  now  18 
might  never  have  to  serve,  going  light 
down  in  progression. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  necessarily  true.  It  would  be  to 
some  extent  true.  The  demands  on  the 
different  draft  boards  would  not  be  the 
same.  So  some  who  would  pass  over  into 
the  twenties  would  be  liable. 

I  am  not  saying  the  present  system  is 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  ultimately 
or  that  can  be  hammered  out  on  the  forge 
of  the  best  minds,  but  I  say  nothing  has 
been  submitted  in  concrete  form  that  is 
better  than  the  present  system. 

I  have  read  all  my  mail  on  this  subject 
by  the  different  groups  that  have  studied 
the  subject.  I  was  impressed  with  one 
from  a  group  of  professors  and  students 
at  Harvard  who  haul  given  the  subject 
study.  They  did  not  have  concrete  sug- 
gestions; they  merely  said  they  were 
for  a  random  system.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  on  such  generali- 
ties ;  we  have  to  have  some  concrete  sys- 
tem on  which  legislation  Is  to  be  based. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Am 
I  to  understand  that,  for  example,  the 
particular  date  for  the  19-year-olds  will 
be  established  by  the  local  draft  boards, 
or  will  it  be  established  by  law? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  system  is 
changed  over  from  26  down,  to  19  up, 
that  will  be  uniform  all  over  the  United 
States  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  at  the  same  time, 
because  that  wUl  be  upon  order  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
the  President  will  establish  a  day,  on 
wliich  he  says  everyone  who  turns  19 
years  of  age  will  be  subject  to  call,  and 
we  will  start  in  the  selection  of  young 
men  from  the  oldest  to  the  yoimgest. 
This  will  be  nationally  established,  and  it 
will  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  draft 
boards  as  to  which  date  they  will  use 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  stand- 
ard? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  will  result 
Inevitably,  but  that  is  the  present  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  system  that  obtains 
today.  Only  we  start  from  26  down,  in- 
stead of  going  from  19  up. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  President  in- 
tends to  make  this  change.  I  htui  been 
of  the  opinion  he  intended  to  make  it 
before  he  undertook  to  set  up  the  random 
system. 

I  had  received  the  impression  that  he 
probably  would  go  to  this  19-year-old 
provision  within  a  matter  of  months, 
whereas  he  stated  that  he  intends  to  try 
to  apply  the  random  system  before  the 
first  of  January  1969. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
the  Senator  sees  no  problem  with  going 
forthwith  to  the  youngest,  rather 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  there  will  be  in- 
numerable problems.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
with  regard  to  making  the  admlnistra- 
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tlve  decision,  that  could  be  done  with 
the  paaMEe  of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Ob,  not  in  the  matter 
of  leaJalatUai;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  K£NNEX>Y  of  Massacbusetts.  Does 
the  Senator  think  it  will  be  done  within 
the  near  future? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  country  ex- 
pects the  President  to  do  it  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  One 
final  point.  On  the  matters  covered  by 
my  discussion  this  afternoon  about  the 
inclusion  and  exclusion  of  doctors  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  who  were  involved 
in  a  number  of  Important  fields — for  ex- 
ample, the  Peace  Corps,  the  Food  and 
Drag  Administration,  and  the  GEO,  the 
Department  of  Agricultxire,  and 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Also  the  State  health 
departments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
State  health  departments;  yes.  Would 
the  Senator  clarify  for  me  the  reasons 
for  prohibiting  the  "detaU  out"  of  PHS 
doctors  to  those  agencies?  Would  these 
doctors  lose  their  deferments  com- 
pletely? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  say.  In  the  first 
instance,  that  if  the  President  saw  fit 
to  establish  this  as  an  occupational  de- 
ferment, he  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  imder  this  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In- 
cluding all  those  categories? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  every  one  of  them: 
if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  he  could  defer  them 
xmder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  conferees  decided,  in  view  of  our 
lack  of  Information  as  to  how  far  the 
dispersal  of  these  young  doctors  might 
go,  to  undertake  to  limit  it  to  the  uni- 
formed services,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  we  applied  it 
there  because  the  cost  of  undertaking  to 
obtain  doctors  to  serve  In  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  would  be  practically  prohibitive 
unless  they  were  allowed  credit  on  their 
military  service. 

Ooit  or  two  of  the  Soiate  conferees 
made  a  great  effort  to  bring  the  Peace 
CoTpe  within  this  credit  for  military 
service  movlsion.  but  we  were  met  by  the 
argument  that  in  the  first  place,  the 
President  could  defer  them  If  he  wished 
to;  in  the  second  place,  the  Peace  Corps 
could  employ  physicians;  and  in  the 
third  place,  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  young  medical  doctors  of 
this  country  were  any  less  patriotic  than 
the  yoiuig  scientists  and  young  school 
teachers  and  others  who  were  going  into 
the  Peace  Corps  and  giving  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  Improve  the  status  of  the 
underprivileged  throughout  the  world. 
That,  in  a  capsule,  was  the  argument 
that  raged  over  that  one  issue.  I  think 
discussing  it  consumed  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  conferees'  time. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  imderstand  it,  there  are  included  some 
doctors  detailed  out  from  the  Public 
Health  Service,  but  not  others 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  These  had  been  his- 
torically involved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
Is  correct.  And  historically,  since  that 
time,  new  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated— OEO,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  oth- 


ers— and  by  the  prohibition  on  the  utlll- 
aatlon  of  Public  Health  Service  doctors, 
recognizing  the  problems  the  agencies 
have  In  recruiting  doctors,  It  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  concern  why  some  should 
be  excluded  from  coverage  and  others  be 
Included. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  tried  to  confine 
military  credit  to  the  military  services 
or  the  quasi-military  services,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The 
only  other  organizations  covered  are  uni- 
formed services,  as  defined  in  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Di- 
recting attention  to  page  3  of  the  con- 
ference report,  there  appears  language 
showing  also  the  inclusion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration.  So  we 
have  ESSA  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice also  included,  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  poverty  program,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  excluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  the  parent  agency  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  That  is  Just  a  modifi- 
cation there.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
under  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
that  Is  a  limitation;  that  is  not  an  ex- 
tension. That  language  is  limiting  such 
service  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  within 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
stand  corrected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
was  the  old  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey, 
which  is  a  unifonoed  service,  and  which, 
on  occasion,  in  time  of  war,  is  brought 
into  the  military  service.  Just  as  the 
Coast  Ouard  Is. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  the  history  of  ESSA 
as  is  the  dlstingulahed  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  a  fancy  name 
they  got  up  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  one  or  two  other  agencies 
they  put  there. 

I  do  not  recognize  some  of  these 
agencies  I  used  to  know  25  or  30  years 
ago. 

But  that  is  the  old  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  that  Is  a  uniformed  service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Weather  Bureau  under  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  under  the  Envirormiental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
we  have  Public  Health  Service  doctors 
who  would  be  excluded,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  weather,  because  they 
would  be  covered  under  the  ESSA,  and 
those  who  would  be  working 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  1  do  not  know  just  how 
many  doctors  are  engaged  in  weather 
prediction.  I  doubt  very  much  that  many 
medical  doctors  ftmction  in  that  area. 
There  may  be  those  who  do.  I  did  not  ask 
for  the  figures;  I  will  try  to  get  them  if 
the  Senator  wishes. 

I  would  assume  that  If  they  were  tak- 
ing a  flight  into  the  eye  of  a  hurricane, 
it  would  not  be  out  of  order  to  have  a 
doctor  along. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
as  one  who  is  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps, 


in  a  difficult,  remote  area  of  the  world, 
might  need  medical  attention. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  a  trouble- 
some question,  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Af- 
ter the  hearings  the  Senator  held,  and 
the  concern  which  the  Senator  had 
among  these  areas 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  this  question  did  not  come  up  in 
the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings,  and 
we  had  no  testimony  on  it;  that  was  one 
reason  I  was  so  reluctant  to  accept  this 
provision,  because  we  had  had  no  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  We  sought  to  get 
such  information  as  we  could.  Most  of 
the  agencies  filed  very  fine  and  complete 
reports  on  the  House  amendments.  The 
Department  of  Justice  filed  an  unan- 
swerable one  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prlsoiis.  Mr.  Vaughn,  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
filed  a  very  appealing  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  had  some 
statistics  on  health  care  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  world  that  I  remember  were 
very  impressive.  I  do  not  rememl)er  the 
details  of  it,  but  I  remember  it  was  a 
very  strong  argument. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Considering  the  inclusions,  and  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  have  a  complete  exami- 
nation in  the  course  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, but  have  provided  certain  defer- 
ments in  this  legislation  while  leaving 
others  out,  would  it  be  the  Senator's 
feeling,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  thoee  left  out  should  ge  given  at 
least  favorable  consideration,  and  ap- 
propriate deliberation  on  their  behalf? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  a  matter  that 
is  up  to  the  President.  For  my  part,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  one  of  the  few  of 
the  more  modem  innovations  in  govern- 
ment I  have  supported.  I  have  supported 
all  of  their  appropriations. 

I  am  willing  to  support  appropriations 
for  them  to  employ  doctors  Just  as  other 
civilian  agencies  do.  They  are  not  a  uni- 
formed service.  As  I  say,  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  service  to  humanity 
that  has  touched  so  many  thousands  of 
young  people  engaged  in  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  possibly  pass  by  every  one  of 
the  young  medical  students  or  doctors. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

I  have  some  additional  information 
with  which  I  might  supplement  the  ear- 
lier material  which  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  very  Interested  In 
the  Senator's  discussion  of  the  history  of 
the  conscientious  objectors.  I  had  Just 
read  that  somewhere  the  other  day.  I 
cannot  remember  where  I  read  it.  Was 
It  in  the  report  of  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
case  of  Seeger  against  United  States  was 
my  source  for  a  good  deal  of  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  RtJSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  complete  approval  of  the  po- 


sition taken  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  this  conference  report.  I 
agree  with  him.  Although  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  one  of  my  amendments  is  in  the 
bill,  I  still  think  it  is  now  a  worse  bill 
than  when  it  went  to  conference.  I  voted 
against  it  before  it  went  to  conference, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  it  again.  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  take  action 
on  the  conference  report  tonight. 

The  points  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  are  of  such  importance 
that  some  time  should  pass  so  that  the 
country  can  react  to  this  conference  re- 
port. We  are  going  to  find  great  interest 
In  this  conference  report.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat the  specific  objections  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  raised.  I  agree  with 
all  of  them. 

The  changes  made  in  the  handling  of 
litigation  by  conscientious  objectors  are 
unthinkable.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
possibly  justify  adopting  this  procedure 
for  the  handling  of  conscientious  objec- 
tor cases.  At  least  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  minimum  of  legal  protection,  which 
present  law  provides  for  them.  I  am  not 
at  all  moved  by  the  argimients  brought 
out  in  the  conference  report  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  pending  conscien- 
tious objector  cases.  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  our  following  a  course  of 
action  and  adopting  a  procedure  which 
will  do  gross  Injustice  to  conscientious 
objectors? 

What  this  really  gets  back  to  is  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct  which 
exists  in  connection  with  a  great  many 
local  draft  boards. 

I  note  the  comments  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate rising  to  the  defense  of  local  draft 
boards.  I  defend  local  draft  boards  in 
regard  to  the  Jurisdiction  which  is  given 
to  them  as  long  as  that  jurisdiction 
guarantees  the  uniform  application  of 
principles.  But,  let  us  face  it,  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  local  draft  boards.  There  are  no 
national  standards,  and  the  conference 
report  only  permits  the  President  to  es- 
tablish them,  and  permits  local  draft 
boards  to  observe  them.  What  happens 
to  the  young  man  in  this  country,  as  to 
whether  he  will  be  drafted  or  not,  de- 
pends in  no  small  measure  on  what  ju- 
risdiction he  comes  from.  There  is  a  lack 
of  uniform  policy  on  the  part  of  local 
draft  boards.  That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment,  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  calling  for  a  national  stand- 
ard. I  not  only  support  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  I  also  think  that  the 
changes  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
conference  report  over  present  practices 
are  so  great  that  the  Senate  should  let 
some  time  pass  to  let  the  country  react 
to  the  conference  report  before  we 
approve  any  new  Selective  Service  Act 
tonight.  The  House  adopted  my  amend- 
ment on  national  standards,  but  the 
conferees  changed  it  to  make  it  all  per- 
missive. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  will  not 
press  for  a  vote  tonight.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  be  willing  to  let  the  con- 
ference report  stand  for  a  while,  before 
final  action  is  taken,  until  the  media  of 
Information  throughout  the  country,  edi- 
tors, and  interested  groups  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  really  to  pass  Judg- 


ment on  the  conference  report.  Senators 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it 
all  across  the  country,  when  it  is  under- 
stood. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  put  in  a  parliamentary  p>osition 
here  tonight  in  which  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  act  Immediately.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  go  over  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  to  vote  tonight.  We 
should  let  it  go  over  for  some  time  be- 
cause I  think  it  needs  to  go  over. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  two  provisions, 
because  I  recognize  the  Senator's  dis- 
tinguished background  as  the  dean  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  law  schools  in  the 
country.  These  provisions  are  in  regard 
to  the  mandate  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  prosecute  certain  cases,  and  the  direc- 
tion that  selective  service  cases  be  given 
precedence  in  Federal  courts.  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  with  the  Senator 
just  what  I  understand  the  situation  to 
be,  and  then  to  ask  for  his  comments. 

Under  the  existing  law,  it  is  provided 
in  section  12(a)  that — 

Precedence  shall  be  given  by  courts  to  the 
trial  of  cases  arising  under  this  title,  and 
such  cases  shall,  upon  request  of  the  At- 
torney General,  be  advanced  on  the  docket 
for  immediate  bearing. 

I  understand  that  is  boiler  plate 
language  and  is  continued  in  some  20 
different  Federal  statutes. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  take  any 
action  to  change  this  provision.  The 
House  bill,  however,  did.  I  should  like 
now  to  read  from  the  conference  report: 

Precedence  shall  be  given  by  courts  to  the 
trial  of  cases  arising  under  this  title,  and 
such  cases  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket 
for  Immediate  hearing,  and  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  or  decree  of  any  United  States 
district  court  or  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  take  precedence  over  all  other 
cases  pending  before  the  court  to  which  the 
case  has  been  referred. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  certainly 
have  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  At- 
torney General  on  this  matter;  and 
would  this  not  be  a  matter  on  which  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should  be 
permitted  to  give  an  expression  of  its 
thinking? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
to  the  legal  efifect  of  the  conference  re- 
port upon  the  precious  legal  rights  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  whether  they  are  con- 
scientious objectors  or  not.  Questions  in- 
volving conscientious  objectors  on  ap- 
peal are  a  complex  matter.  It  is  very  easy, 
in  times  such  as  these,  to  adopt  the  kind 
of,  I  think,  highly  arbitrary  procedure 
which  the  House  committee  proposed  in 
conference  and  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees came  to  accept. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  perfectly 
sure  we  are  not  going  to  go  along  with 
a  procedure  that  can  permit  so  many  in- 
justices. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows  what  a  stickler  I  am  in  regard 
to  procedural  rights.  That  is  why  I 
offered  my  amendment,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  in  order  to  give 


to  the  individual  prospective  inductee 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
when  making  his  presentation  before 
the  local  draft  board. 

The  argument  advanced  by  General 
Hershey  is  that  the  local  draft  board  has 
an  administrative  olficer  who  usually  is 
an  attorney  and  can  represent  the  pro- 
spective inductee  before  the  board. 

My  reply  to  that,  in  debate,  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember,  was  that  a  lawyer 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  He  cannot 
serve  two  employers.  We  cannot  find 
another  situation  in  American  juris- 
prudence where  a  free  citizen  is  denied 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  coiuisel, 
particularly  before  a  board  which,  in  one 
sense,  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  individual  concerned. 

When  we  deal  with  matters  of  con- 
science, it  is  very  easy  for  those  of  us 
not  moved  by  the  same  pangs  of  con- 
science, or  the  same  disturbance  of  con- 
science, rather  cavalierly  to  brush  aside 
the  rights  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
However,  he  is  given  these  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  Furthermore,  such  an 
individual  who,  as  a  matter  of  religion 
or  conscience,  carmot  bring  himself  to 
serve  in  the  armed  services  and  become 
a  killer  has  been  recognized  under  the 
statute.  Therefore,  are  we  going  to  set 
ourselves  up  as  prosecutor  and  judge  and 
not  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  de- 
fense counsel? 

A  very  serious  step  is  being  proposed  to 
be  taken  this  afternoon  by  the  Senate. 
We  need  investigation  and  consideration 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  should 
also  have  the  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  reaction  of  many  or- 
ganizations in  this  country,  including  a 
great  many  church  organizations  that,  I 
am  sure,  once  they  know  what  Is  em- 
bedded in  the  conference  report,  will 
want  to  be  heard  from  before  the  fact 
and  not  after  the  fact. 

They  should  be  heard  from  before  we 
pass  this  bill.  There  is  no  great  rush.  We 
do  not  have  to  pass  it  today.  I  strongly 
urge  my  leadership  not  to  put  us  in  the 
position  where  this  matter  has  to  be  held 
up  today  parliamentarily.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be.  I  should  like  to  have  the  matter 
go  over  for  a  few  days  until  we  can  have 
the  expert  opinion  given  to  us  and  then 
vote  on  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Could  I  ask  the  Senator  to  comment  on 
one  other  provision  which  deals  with 
courts  and  procedures? 

The  conference  report,  in  section  <11) 
(b)  states: 

The  Department  of  Justice  shall  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section,  or  with  an  appeal, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System  or  shall  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  In  writing 
the  reasons  for  Its  faUure  to  do  so. 

There  was  no  provision  of  this  sort  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Commenting  on  this  matter — the  dis- 
cretion of  the  prosecutor — an  article  In 
the  June  1965  Yale  Law  Journal  said: 

Regardless  of  these  policy  arguments,  the 
federal  courts,  basing  their  decisions  upon  a 
separation  of  powers  theory,  have  uniformly 
permitted  United  States  attorneys  absolute 
discretion  both   In  bringing  and  dismissing 
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crUnlnal  proaecutiona.  TtiU  Judicial  responso 
la  lUiutntad  by  the  recent  case  of  VniteiX 
States  V.  Cos,  tn  which  a  UzUted  States  at- 
torney refused  to  prepare  and  algn  indlct- 
menta  for  perjury  after  being  requested  to 
do  so  by  a  legally  constituted  grand  Jury. 

And  the  recent  case  of  Smith  against 
the  United  States,  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
April  3,  1967.  held  that— 

The  President  of  tbe  United  States  Is 
charged  In  Article  3,  Section  3,  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution with  the  duty  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  .  .  ."  The  Attor- 
ney General  is  the  President's  surrogate  In 
the  prosecution  of  all  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  5  USCA  i  291  et  seq.,  28  USCA 
I  SOT.  The  discretion  of  the  Attorney  CSeneral 
In  choosing  whether  to  prosecute  or  not  to 
prosecute,  or  to  abandon  a  prosecution  al- 
ready started,  la  absolute.  Confiscation  Cases, 
1869.  74  US.  (7  Wall.)  454;  Powell  v.  Katzen- 
bach.  D.C.  Clr.  1965.  359  P.  2d  234,  cert.  den. 
1966,  384  U.S.  9M.  reh.  den.  384.  U.S.  9«7; 
United  State*  v.  Cox,  5  Clr.  1965,  343  F.  2d 
187. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  dating 
from  suits  taken  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  and  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
Is  a  constitutional  issue  of  the  separation 
of  powers  whether  the  Congress  can 
mandate  that  the  U.S.  attorneys  must 
take  a  specific  case  to  court.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
also  of  prosecutorial  discretion. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  care  to  comment  on  this  provision 
of  the  conference  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  we  pass  the  bill  in  this  form, 
we  are  going  to  assure  Litigation.  I  think 
the  type  of  challenge  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  mentioned  will  be  liti- 
gated and  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  pass  on  It.  Here  again  we  ought  to  have 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  before 
we  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Attorney  General  has  expressed  his  ser- 
ious reservations  on  both  provisions.  We 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
have  had  no  chance  to  consider  either 
of  the  provisions  giving  special  advance- 
ment to  the  cases  that  would  be  brought 
up  on  the  Federal  docket  or  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  such  actions  In 
the  Federal  courts  on  the  request  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  think  the  request  for  his 
advice  should  be  pinpointed  to  the  debate 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  way  of  expressing  our  doubts 
about  this  aspect  of  the  conference  re- 
port. That  is  wily  I  think  we  should  take 
some  time  before  we  leap,  because  I  think 
we  may  be  leaping  into  a  Judicial  caul- 
dron if  we  pass  the  conference  report 
without  change. 

Mr.  KENl^TEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  report  Itself  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  so  that  we  in  the  Senate 
may  have  a  chance  to  Iiave  a  better  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  nature  of  it,  if  the 
Senator  will  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer questions  to  any  reasonable  extent. 
I  do  not  like  to  answer  questl(ms  under 
a  threat  of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  had  the  floor  only  a  short  time. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  remarks  of  th«  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  may  say. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
page  1  of  the  conference  report  it  is 
stated,  as  a  proposed  new  subsection, 
that: 

The  National  Security  Council  shaU  peri- 
odically advise  the  Director  of  tbe  Selective 
Service  System  and  coordinate  with  him  the 
work  of  such  State  and  local  volunteer  ad- 
visory committees  which  the  Director  of  Se- 
lecUve  Service  may  establish,  with  respect 
to  tbe  IdentlflcatloD.  selection,  and  defer- 
ment of  needed  professional  and  scientific 
personnel  and  thoee  engaged  in,  and  pre- 
paring for,  critical  akllls  and  other  essential 
occupations. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  is  charged  with  advising 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 402  of  title  50  of  the  United  States 
Code  says; 

The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the  In- 
tegration of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military 
policies  relative  to  the  national  security.  .  .  . 

There  are  other  functions  as  well,  but 
they  are  advisory  and  evaluative  in  na- 
ture with  respect  to  broad  policies,  and 
not  focussed  on  matters  such  as  occupa- 
tional deferments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  say  that  this  pro- 
vision grew  out  of  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill  w^hich  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  executive  agency, 
the  National  Manpower  Resources  Board. 
I  have  a  bit  of  hesitancy  about  creating 
new  bureaus  or  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  have  been 
here  several  years,  and  I  can  remember 
statements  that  a  new  agency  would  be 
very  small  and  that  it  would  not  require 
much  money.  I  remember  quite  well  that 
we  were  unifying  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, witnesses  for  the  measure  came 
before  the  committee  and  estimated  that 
creating  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  would 
cost  less  than  $1  million  more  than  the 
amovuits  then  being  spent  on  the  De- 
partments of  War  and  Navy. 

I  did  not  want  to  create  a  new  agency. 
I  thought,  inasmuch  as  the  President 
was  in  direct  control  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  House  provision,  but  wlilch  was 
given  no  direct  duties,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  that  agency  this  advisory  func- 
tion instead  of  creating  an  entirely  new 
agency.  For  that  reason  I  agreed  to  this 
provision.  The  Council  would  advise  the 
President.  The  President  is  going  to  make 
regulations  with  reference  to  Selective 
Service.  It  is  true  that  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  He 
will  undoubtedly  consult  with  the  exe- 
cutive agencies  and  get  their  views  be- 
fore making  any  drastic  changes  in  the 
system. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  Did 
the  National  Security  Council  give  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  welcome 
this  additional  reaiponsibility? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  1  am  of  the  opinion 
that  its  members  were  not  very  favor- 
able to  taking  on  this  duty.  The  Sen- 
ator could  expect  that.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  The  Council  is 
presided  over  by  the  President.  It  is  not 


very  likely  to  challenge  the  position  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
indicates  this  was  a  compromise  which 
undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  effort  to 
establish  a  new  agency.  The  National  Se- 
curity Council,  on  which  I  have  had  tiie 
honor  to  serve  myself,  is  strictly  an  ad- 
visory board  to  the  President.  This  new 
function  seems  extraneous,  but  It  was  a 
compromise,  and  a  very  favorable  com- 
promise, because  as  a  result  of  it  the 
House  conferees  agreed  not  to  press  lor 
a  new  agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  is  an  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Ac- 
tivities and  Critical  Occupations,  which 
in  turn  advises  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Commerce,  who  are  charged  with 
maintaining  the  lists  of  essential  activi- 
ties and  critical  occupations.  The  Inter- 
agency Committee  comprises  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Interior,  Labor,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
system.  It  seemed  to  embrace  two  depart- 
ments of  Government.  The  present  rec- 
ommendations are  made  largely  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  supervise  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  There  was 
some  criticism  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  because  it  would  not  grant  ap- 
prentices deferments.  It  was  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  more  liberal  basis 
for  doing  that.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  my  accepting  this  provision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  question  of  apprentices,  I  know  the 
great  attention  the  Senate  report  gave 
to  the  question  of  apprentices,  as  pointed 
out  on  page  7  of  it.  But  in  reading 
through  the  conference  report,  I  was  un- 
able to  find  any  reference  to  apprentices. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  carried  it  over  be- 
cause the  House  had  nothing  in  their  re- 
port to  refute  that  or  contradict  it.  We 
imdertook  to  staple  It  down  by  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  those  who  would  consider 
the  recommendations  for  deferments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
therefore  we  will  be  in  a  situation,  under 
the  conference  report,  where  a  college 
student  will  be  granted  a  deferment  per 
se? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  A 
college  student,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  which  say  that  be  must 
be  continuing  on  a  course  of  study  and 
has  not  reached  his  24th  birthday.  Is 
granted  an  automatic  student  deferment 
if  he  requests  it.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  in  an  appren- 
ticeship training  program,  who  is  now 
studying  to  be  a  bricklayer  or  is  engaged 
in  some  other  kind  of  skilled  apprentice- 
ship training,  such  as  carpentry,  unless 
his  particular  skill  is  found  to  be  vital 
or  essential  to  the  national  interest,  we 
find  the  college  student  presently  getting 


the  deferment  and  the  apprentice  not 
being  deferred.  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  understand 
that  to  be  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  All 
right. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Because  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  defer  the  appren- 
tice; and  the  Senate  committee  report 
made  a  very  strong  statement  in  favor 
of  giving  exactly  the  same  treatment  to 
the  apprentice  that  is  given  to  the  col- 
lege student. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
bill  or  In  the  report  of  the  other  body 
that  would  in  anywise  contradict  that 
position.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  the 
President  can  wipe  out  all  deferments 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  sense  of  the  con- 
ference report,  however 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
of  the  position  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  apprentices  are  entitled  to  exactly 
the  same  treatment  of  deferment  imtil 
they  complete  their  course  of  study,  reach 
tbe  age  of  24,  or  fail  in  their  efforts. 
When  one  of  these  happens,  the  appren- 
tice would  become  a  constructive  19-year- 
old  registrant. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  When  this  bill  came 
before  the  Senate,  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  about  whether  or  not 
the  rich  boys  were  going  to  college  and 
the  poor  boys  were  going  to  war.  Upon 
investigation,  we  found  out  that  the 
facts  belled  that  statement:  58  percent 
of  those  without  a  high  school  education 
had  military  service,  whereas  74  percent 
of  high  school  graduates  went  Into  the 
armed  services,  and  71  percent  of  college 
graduates  went  into  the  armed  services. 
Therefore,  despite  the  recommendation 
which  came  from  a  good  many  adminis- 
trators and  college  presidents.  Including 
the  president  of  Yale  University,  which 
Is  my  alma  mater,  we  decided  to  reach 
the  compromise  that  we  have,  because 
there  was  a  heavy  drop,  down  to  27  per- 
cent, among  the  graduates. 

Naturally,  I  am  defending  the  bill  as 
we  Anally  agreed  to  It.  I  know  the  Senator 
understands  that.  My  point  is  that  In- 
asmuch as  we  have  a  good  many  hundred 
thousand  young  Americans  today  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  as  well  as  for  their 
country,  and  based  on  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last 
week,  I  am  satisfied  with  our  reason- 
able recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
modem  technology  in  the  world  today. 

For  example,  I  believe  the  Senator 
mentioned  apprentices  in  the  trades  as 
against  a  msm  in  college.  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  get  Into  these  wars,  we  do 
need  very  highly  trained  technicians.  The 
men  who  are  fighting  for  us  deserve  that 
consideration  on  our  part. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  We  had  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  manpower  and  employment 
implications  of  the  draft.  We  had  testi- 


mony, first  of  all,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  said  that  he  could  find  no 
overriding  national  reason  for  granting 
occupational  deferments,  that  there  was 
not  now,  at  the  present  time  or  even 
m  the  immediately  foreseeable  future,  a 
critical  need  for  that  kind  of  deferment. 
We  had  testimony  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  stated  that 
there  was  no  overriding  national  reason 
for  the  continuation  of  educational  de- 
ferments. 

When  you  eliminate  these  two  consid- 
erations, then  what  I  believe  is  that  you 
must  go  to  the  equities  of  individual 
cases  in  determining  who  vrill  serve  and 
who  will  not,  and  that  it  will  necessarily 
be  in  these  categories,  at  19  years  of 
age,  that  it  will  be  determined  whether 
a  boy  is  to  have  a  chance  to  go  to  South- 
east Asia  or  Vietnam,  or  whether  he  Is 
going  to  be  engaged  in  a  program  of 
training.  We  liad  boys  who  had  been  in 
on-the-job  training  programs  who  came 
before  us;  one  had  already  been  to  Viet- 
nam, and  the  other  two  had  been  1-A, 
and  they  were  on  their  way.  The  ques- 
tion that  occurred  to  me  was  whether  a 
boy  who  is  attending  a  Uberal  arts  col- 
lege and  studying  drama  should  be  ac- 
corded a  deferment  privilege  over  a  boy 
working  on  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, or  apprenticeslilp  program,  or 
bricklayers'  training  program,  which  is, 
like  the  college  course,  2  to  4  years  in 
length. 

The  Senate  committee  has  spoken  on 
this  subject,  in  its  report.  Included  in  that 
report  was,  I  thought,  a  very  reasonable 
representation,  wliich  stated  that  if  we 
were  to  continue  undergraduate  student 
deferment,  we  should  provide  a  similar 
standard  for  those  boys  taking  appren- 
ticeship training  programs.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  mentioned  tills,  and  has  pointed 
it  out:  that  If  we  were  to  permit  the 
imdergraduate  deferments,  we  also  ought 
to  consider  granting  such  deferments  to 
those  undergoing  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  and  other  bona  fide  train- 
ing programs. 

I  thought  that  was  very  worthwhile 
and  important.  The  matter  which  is  of 
concern  to  me  now.  In  the  conference 
report,  is  that  it  provides  for  undergrad- 
uate deferments;  and  then  there  Is  a 
provision  as  to  graduates,  but  there  is  no 
specific  language  which  applies  to  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs. 

So,  m  concluding,  I  would  Interpret 
that  to  mean  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  be  judged  with  regard  to  the  critical 
nature  of  the  skills  Involved,  and  by  the 
same  kind  of  standards  that  are  going  to 
be  applied  to  atomic  scientists  or  nuclear 
physicists,  or  whatever  is  necessary  in 
such  categories. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
moved  back,  to  some  extent,  from  what 
I  felt  was  a  compassionate  attitude  re- 
flected in  the  initial  Senate  report,  and 
that  is  why  I  raised  the  question  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows  my  respect 
and  affection  for  liim.  I  was  in  no  sense 
criticizing  his  position.  I  was  defending 
the  committee  report. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  blU  is  not  the 
way  that  those  of  us  at  the  conference 
would  have  liked  to  have  it,  in  every 
sense.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  our  hear- 
ings were  extensive,  and  I  know  that  it 
would  l>e  serious  to  the  point  of  disaster 
for  us  to  go  on  indefinitely  with  tills  law 
having  expired,  especially  because  of  the 
additional  number  of  draftees  that  are 
now  needed  to  properly  conduct  the  war 
we  are  already  in. 

Also,  regardless  of  the  well-meaning 
intentions  of  some  of  the  people  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  besides  the 
military  who  testified  before  the  able 
Senator's  committee,  I  am  satisfied  In 
my  own  mind  that  It  is  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  the  particular  merit  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  conference,  to  have  some 
deferments  for  scnne  students. 

Actually,  deferment  only  until  24,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  was  a  compro- 
mise in  itself. 

I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  on  this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comment. 

With  regard  to  the  expiration  of  that 
act,  I  think  all  of  us  imderstand  the  dif- 
ficulties. On  June  30,  the  act  expires. 
However,  it  certainly  does  seem  to  me 
that  since  we  received  our  printed  report 
at  2  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  we 
started  consideration  of  the  matter  at  25 
minutes  after  4  this  afternoon,  we  should 
have  more  time.  We  are  talking  about  an 
act  that  is  going  to  continue  in  force  and 
effect  for  4  years.  Iliere  are  provisions 
in  the  conference  report  which  have  al- 
tered dramatically  the  Senate  version,  to 
the  extent  that  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Senator's  alma  mater.  King- 
man Brewster,  the  distinguished  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Mar- 
shall, and  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Thomas  Gates,  who  all 
served  on  the  Marshall  Commission,  in  a 
communication  today  to  me  said : 

While  it  may  not  have  been  Intended,  the 
form  In  which  the  btu  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  Conference  committee  Kppean  to  ub 
to  preclude  most.  If  not  all,  at  the  leforms 
the  President's  Committee  on  tbe  I>raft 
thought  necessary. 

That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  consider 
this  afternoon,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  day. 

I  would  certainly  hope  to  have  a  ctiance 
to  examine  some  of  the  other  areas  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  point  up  the  highlights. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
wanted  an  inclusion  of  apprenticeships 
and  wanted  them  to  be  treated  equally. 

In  reading  through  the  legislation  and 
reviewing  it  rather  carefully,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  it  could  very  well  be  inter- 
preted that  unless  these  apprenticeships 
fall  within  the  kind  of  standards  or  defi- 
nitions of  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil — the  same  kind  of  standards  which 
are  being  provided  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers— they  will  be  excluded  from  what 
I  think  motivated  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  this  respect,  and 
that  was  a  sense  of  equity. 
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That  is  really  why  we  brought  up  the 
question. 

One  of  the  matters  which  is,  of  course, 
of  concern  is  student  deferments. 

I  have  felt  that  when  we  are  in  a  hot 
war,  such  as  we  must  consider  to  exist 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  when  we  have  the 
loss  of  some  331  American  boys  in  the 
period  of  1  week  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are 
really  providing,  by  student  deferments, 
that  some  people  can  continue  in  school 
for  the  3  or  4  years  they  are  in  college, 
and  then  continue  through  graduate 
school. 

We  are  in  effect  saying  to  the  young 
people  of  today:  "In  effect,  you  will  be 
able  to  defer  your  opportunity  or  obliga- 
tion to  serve  in  South  Vietnam  for  6  or 
7  more  years,  so  long  as  you  stay  in  col- 
lege." We  are.  in  effect,  at  the  same  time 
denying  that  opportunity  to  those  not 
gifted  either  Intellectually  or  financially. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  person 
had  gone  to  college  3  years  ago,  his 
chances  of  being  Involved  as  a  casualty 
In  Southeast  Asia  would  be  greater  today 
than  they  were  then. 

This  is  a  very  fundamental  question. 
It  would  give  a  choice  to  one  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  do,  by  providing  that  he  may 
spend  years  in  college  and  additional 
years  tn  graduate  school. 

I  think  the  measure  has  built  in  it 
some  of  the  real  problems  of  inequity. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished (^lairman  of  the  committee  to 
pejge  10  of  the  conference  report.  I  should 
like  to  review  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  and  then  elicit  some  responses  to 
the  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask. 

"Hie  third  paragraph  on  page  10  of  the 
confereruie  report  states: 

Conaequently,  although  the  Senate  blU  had 
not  prohibited  the  Initiation  of  a  random 
system  of  selection,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  to  prohibit  the  initiation  of  such  a 
system.  At  such  time  as  a  specific  plan  for 
mating  selections  by  a  random  or  other  sys- 
tem has  been  formulated,  the  Congress  wUl 
promptly  consider  the  desirablUty  of  author- 
izing the  use  of  such  a  system. 

I  would  interpret  that  as  being  an  out- 
Tight  ban  against  permitting  the  Pres- 
ident to  Introduce,  as  he  had  planned 
to  do  in  his  message,  a  random  selective 
system. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  the  Senator  Is 
closer  to  what  the  President  proposed 
to  do  in  his  message  than  I  am. 

The  last  time  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  President,  he  did  not  have  any 
very  clear  ideas  as  to  what  type  of 
razidom  system  would  be  proposed. 

He  stated  he  had  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  to  formulate  a  plan 
and  submit  it  to  him.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  has  been  done. 

The  Senator  may  have  information 
that  Is  not  available  to  me  in  that  area. 

There  is  no  question  that  under  the 
pending  measure,  no  random  system 
could  be  initiated  until  after  action  by 
Congress. 

I  thought  I  made  that  clear  in  my 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  was  my  understanding,  and  it  is 
so  stated  very  clearly  on  page  10  of  the 
report. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  point  out  that  this  is 
a  House  statement  of  managers.  The 
Senate  did  not  sign  this.  I  am  not  con- 
troverting any  of  it  that  has  been  read 
up  to  now.  However,  this  is  a  report  of 
the  House  committee,  a  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  Is  why  I  think 
it  is  so  helpful  for  us  to  have  a  chance 
to  consider  and  discuss  the  report  on 
the  floor.  We  do  not  have  a  written  ex- 
planation of  it  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  It  has  never  been 
the  practice  in  the  Senate  to  file  a  report, 
as  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  The 
only  chance  for  those  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  have  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing about  the  matter  which  is  before  us 
this  evening  would  be  based  both  upon 
the  written  House  committee  explana- 
tion and  the  statement  and  explanation 
given  us  orally  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  would  think  the 
statement  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  just  as  the  printed 
report  is  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
House  managers  as  It  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  undertook  to  cover  most  of  those 
items  in  my  statement,  perhaps  not  in 
as  much  detail  as  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
House  report  is,  of  course,  the  only 
thing  I  have  had  a  chance  to  review. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  complaining 
except  that  I  would  say  I  thought  I 
made  it  clear  in  my  original  statement 
that  the  random  system  could  not  be 
made  effective  without  further  legisla- 
tion by  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
an  observation  concerning  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  be 
thinking  about  with  regard  to  the  proce- 
dure for  handling  the  report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  having  some  conversations.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  know  that 
I  do  not  seek  to  prevent  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

I  seek  only  to  prevent  action  on  it  to- 
night, and  for  thes«  reasons. 

The  Senator  does  not  share  our  views, 
but  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  reser- 
vations about  the  selective  service  law 
as  It  has  been  operating  and  as  it  would 
operate  imder  the  conference  report. 

We  have  obUgations  to  interested 
groups  in  the  coimtty  who  I  think  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  react  to 
this  conference  report  before  It  is  agreed 
to. 

If  we  sit  here  this  afternoon  and  let 
this  report  go  through  without  at  least 
trying  to  get  a  reasonable  postponement 
of  its  consideration,  they  will  say: 

What  did  you  do  that  for?  Why  didn't 
you  at  least  make  a  sincere  effort  to  try  to 
get  a  reasonable  postponement  of  Its  con- 
sideration so  that  our  views  could  be  made 
known? 
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I  refer  to  many  groups — of  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  well 
aware — church  groups  and  other  groups. 
I  have  no  desire  to  prevent  an  early 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator,  and  I  do 
not  ask  for  an  answer  now  unless  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do  so.  He  can  continue 
his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  I  suggest  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  conference  report  the  day 
after  we  finish  the  discussion  of  the  Dodd 
matter  which  I  think  will  be  disposed  of 
without  any  question  this  week. 

That  would  be  my  guess.  But  I  should 
like  to  suggest  an  agreement  that  the 
day  immediately  following  consideration 
of  the  action  on  the  Dodd  matter,  we  take 
up  this  conference  report  and  vote  not 
later  than,  say,  4  o'clock  of  that  day  or 
some  other  hour  that  day.  Then,  those 
of  us  who  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  conference  report  will  have  kept  faith 
with  those  who  can  very  well  say,  "Why 
didn't  you  do  what  you  could  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  various  groups  in  this 
country  to  respond  to  this  report?" 

I  believe  that  once  this  becomes  known, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  editorial 
comment  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  various  groups  in  this  country. 

So  my  request  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  that  he  con- 
fer with  the  leadership  and  see  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  under- 
standing with  us  that  we  take  it  up  the 
day  following  the  disposal  of  the  Dodd 
matter,  and  that  we  enter  into  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  vote — I  am 
speaking  hypothetlcally— by  4  o'clock 
that  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  of  course  I 
would  like  to  comply  with  his  request. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  of  course  he  is 
against  the  whole  bill.  He  voted  against 
it  on  Senate  passage.  He  did  not  want 
that  bill,  and  he  is  forthright  about  it. 
I  can  understand  his  position. 

However,  this  conference  report  has 
been  here  as  long  as  or  longer  than  most 
conference  reports  which  deal  with  dead- 
line legislation.  It  was  agreed  to  on 
Wednesday  and  was  filed  on  Thursday, 
and  it  has  been  available  since  Thursday 
to  anyone  who  was  interested  in  it.  Prac- 
tically every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  carried  a  two-colmnn  analysis  of 
this  report  on  Friday  morning,  as  I  re- 
call. So  there  was  no  secrecy  about  it. 
However  strongly  we  may  disapprove  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  report,  there 
was  nothing  secretive  about  it.  It  was 
carried  in  the  press,  was  made  available 
to  all  of  the  press,  and  there  is  no  editor 
in  the  country  who  could  not  have  gotten 
a  full  and  fair  statement  about  it. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  object  In  the 
slightest  degree  to  carrying  this  bill  over 
until  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  but  in 
my  opinion  there  Is  no  more  Important 
piece  of  legislation  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  this  conference  report,  which 
is  under  a  deadline,  the  first  day  of  July. 
Plans  have  already  been  armounced 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
drafting  of  39,000  young  men,  and  if  we 
reach  that  date  without  action  on  the 
conference  report,  those  plans  would  fall; 
and  you  could  not  do  anything  to  get 


supplemental  forces  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  President,  say  are  Important 
to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

I  reaUze  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  but  I  have  a  responsibility 
as  I  see  it  with  respect  to  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  speaks  with 
full  assurance  that  the  so-called  Dodd 
matter  will  be  concluded  early  this  week. 
I  recall  a  few  weeks  ago  we  took  up  the 
tax  credit  Investment  bill,  and  the  opin- 
ion was  that  the  bill  would  be  passed  In 
3  or  4  hours.  We  labored  with  that  biU 
3  or  4  weeks  after  that  date.  There  was 
no  deadline  on  that  bill,  as  I  recall.  Here 
we  have  a  measure  that  must  go  t<,  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  it  leaves 
the  Senate,  and  their  procedure  Is  some- 
what different  from  ours,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  They  have  to  get  a  rule  if  there 
is  objection  by  one  man,  and,  knowing 
the  power  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
opposing  this  measure  here,  I  am  sure 
they  could  get  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  would  object  to  taking  It  up. 

We  undertook  to  hear  from  the  church 
groups  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  The 
Senate  committee  heard  every  person 
and  every  group  that  asked  to  be  heard. 
We  heard  from  the  religious  groups, 
from  the  American  Ethical  Union  to  the 
Quakers.  We  heard  from  all  of  them.  We 
went  into  the  matter  as  fully  as  we 
could  by  hearing  every  single  witness 
who  wished  to  be  heard. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary parliamentary  procedure  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  to  say  that  we  are 
now  going  to  start  to  have  hearings  again 
on  this  conference  report.  I  never  heard 
of  any  conference  report  that  was  held 
up  to  call  witnesses  back  and  say,  "Have 
you  changed  your  mind  since  you  testi- 
fied here  in  these  hearings?" 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppoee  the  Senate  starts 
on  Senate  Resolution  112  tomorrow  and 
debate  runs  for  a  week,  and  then  it  ap- 
pears that  something  has  to  be  done 
about  this  bill,  which  Is  due  to  expire,  and 
it  requires  unanimous  consent — — 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  It  can  be  motioned 
up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  then  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  set  aside  Senate  Reso- 
lution 112  to  take  up  this  measure? 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  Under  the  order  that 
has  been  fixed  by  unanimous  c<Hisent,  as 
I  understand  it,  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row we  are  supposed  to  take  up  the  so- 
called  EKxld  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  that  Is  a  matter 
of  privilege.  But  it  so  happens  that  a 
conference  report  is  also  a  matter  of 
privilege,  and  a  motion  can  be  made  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  this 
conference  r^jort  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
matter  is  not  concluded  today,  I  serve 
notice  that  I  will  make  that  motion. 

I  know  what  my  chances  are.  If  the 
leadership  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  and  others,  I  probably  would  not 
have  a  chance. 

I  shall  discharge  my  responsibility, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  gamble  with  the 
security  oi  this  country  by  trifling  with 
this  important  legislation  when,  in  my 
Judgment,  every  person  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  can  vote  this  conference 
report  down.  Senators  have  a  right  to  do 
it  and  may  do  it.  While  I  think  such  ac- 
tion would  be  In  error,  I  will  not  com- 
plain if  that  occurs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  possibilities  could  occur,  and  it 
is  anybody's  guess  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen to  S.  112,  to  this  conference  report, 
and  to  the  debt-celling  measure,  which 
I  belive  is  to  come  up,  also. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  frightens  me  even 
more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  there  not  a  few  pos- 
sibilities in  the  offing? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  certainly  are.  I 
had  forgotten  about  the  debt  ceiling. 
That  has  to  he  considered. 

Between  an  opportunity  to  spend 
money  and  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  I  am  sure  the 
spending  would  take  priority. 

I  therefore  am  all  the  more  convinced 
that  in  my  own  feeble  way  I  should  do 
what  I  can  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct  in  stating  that  I 
voted  against  the  bill,  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  will  have  my  complete  coopera- 
tion In  getting  an  early  consideration  of 
this  privileged  matter.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  we  can  enter  Into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  attribute  bad 
faith  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
know  that  he  is  in  good  faith.  I  do 
question  his  powers  of  prophecy — that  we 
will  get  through  with  the  other  matter 
in  just  a  few  days. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No  prophecy  will  be  in- 
volved. If  the  Senator  will  listen  to  me 
as  to  the  procedure  I  want  to  suggest, 
with  my  majority  leader  on  the  floor. 

I  said  we  would  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report  Monday  because  I  thought 
we  would  be  through  with  the  Dodd  mat- 
ter by  Monday.  What  we  can  do  is  have 
an  understanding,  if  we  proceed  with  the 
Dodd  matter  tomorrow,  that  if  it  is  not 
fllnlshed  by  Monday — for  that  matter, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  we  have 
an  understanding  that  this  bill  be  taken 
up  on  Friday.  That  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  inquiries.  I  want 
to  talk  with  the  Attorney  General. 

I  believe  people  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  remarkably  well  in  calling 
these  witnesses,  but  they  testified  before 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  that  not  the  regular 
parliamentary  procedure  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  they  should  have  an 
opportunity,  because  of  the  nature  of 
this  matter,  to  respond. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  an 
understanding  that  we  lay  aside  the  Dodd 
matter  on  Friday  or  Monday,  if  it  Is  not 
handled  by  Monday;   that  we  have  an 


agreement  on  that  date  to  vote  at  4 
o'clock — either  Friday  or  Monday.  TtuA 
Is  all  I  am  sasrlng  now,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect some  Members  of  the  Senate,  In- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  necessarily  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  those  of  us  who  believe  we 
have  some  obligations  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  opponents  of  this  confer- 
ence report  to  be  heard  on  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  here  for  34  years  and  I  have  never 
sought  to  establish  the  conscience  or 
responsibility  for  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  And  I  do  not  have  any 
other  Senators  undertaking  to  pass 
theirs  on  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not.  I  am  only  ask- 
ing for  a  postponement  imtil  Friday  or 
Monday  for  this  conference  report. 

I  may  be  misinformed,  but  I  under- 
stand that  if  we  did,  these  papers  could 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
if  they  desired  they  could  act  before  us 
and  dispose  of  it  over  there.  They  do  not 
have  to. 

I  am  only  asking  for  a  postponement 
imtil  Friday  or  Monday  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  we  could  possibly  lay  aside 
tJie  Dodd  matter  and  take  up  this  mat- 
ter. That  is  all  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
think  the  facts  in  this  case  justify  such 
procedure.  I  do  not  believe  the  impor- 
tance of  this  piece  of  legislation  permits 
it.  For  my  part,  I  feel  I  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility here,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  debate  this  report  to  the  very  full- 
est extent  Senators  desire  and  then  vote 
it  up  or  down.  If  it  is  voted  down,  of 
course,  we  can  have  another  conference. 
In  that  event  I  would  hope  the  Chalr 
would  appoint  some  of  those  who  have 
made  these  objections  to  the  confer«ice 
reports,  because  those  of  us  who  served 
on  this  conference  did  the  best  we  could. 
We  might  see  if  we  come  out  better 
with  a  new  group  of  conferees.  I  would 
not  be  offended  at  all  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  conferees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  3^eld  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  I  may  si^g- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  RUSSyrJ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  "Oie  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PaOCKAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  finds  itself  In  a  bind  because 
of  the  fact  that  its  word  once  again,  for 
the  third  time,  has  been  given  to  the 
Senate  that  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112) 
having  to  do  with  the  censure  of  a  col- 
league, would  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness at  10  o'clock  tomorrow.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  go  through 
with  that  resolution  without  any  Inter- 
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ruption  whatsoever.  However,  circum- 
stances have  a  way  of  catching  up  with 
mortals  so  that  our  words,  reliable 
though  we  think  they  may  be,  do  not  al- 
ways stand  up  imder  examination. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Wednesday  next, 
at  4  o'clock,  there  be  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  pending  conference  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  be  taken  up  at  that 
time.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  to  be  taken  up 
at  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next;  that 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  dlstln- 
g\iished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nkdy],  who  has  carried  the  burden  to  a 
considerable  extent  this  afternoon;  and 
that  at  not  later  than  6  o'clock  there  be 
a  final  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  there  be  a 
voice  vote  or  aroUcall  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume  it 
would  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  it  if  we  can  get  one  on  a  matter 
of  this  Importance,  so  the  Senate  can 
express  its  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Chair  would  Inform  me  if  there  is 
a  siifllclent  number  of  Senators  In  the 
Chamber  now  we  could  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement,  subsequently  reduced 
to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

T7NAini(OT7S-CONBElrT   AOEIEMENT 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday.  Jiine  14, 
1967,  at  4  pjn.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
further  conalderation  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  (8.  1432)  to  amend  the  Unl- 
versal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and 
for  other  purpoeea,  and  that  debate  thereon 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  eqxially  divided 
aad  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[ICr.  BUBSXLL]  and  the  Senator  from  Masaa- 
chusetta  {Mr.  Kenhxdt],  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  not  later  than  6  p.m. 

Mr.  B4ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deepest  thanks  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Btossachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  deepest  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  this  delay  wlU  give  the 
distinguished  Senators  an  opportimity 
to  confer  with  aU  of  those  with  whom 
they  wish  to  confer,  but  that  it  will  not 
enable  them  to  persuade  a  majority  of 
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the  Senate  to  defeat  the  authority  for 
maintaining  the  personnel  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  had  what  I  considered 
a  fruitful  colloquy  on  certain  matters  in 
the  Conference  Report  on  the  Selective 
Service  law.  In  that  colloquy.  I  referred 
to  the  case  of  United  States  versus 
Seeger.  and  also  to  the  difficulties  I  had 
in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  the 
draft  system  proposed  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  Seeger  case,  as  well  as 
excerpt  from  a  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  on  the  House  selection 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

Excerpt  Phom  U.S.   v.  Seioek,   380  U.S.   163 

BACKGROtTND     OF     5  6  (J) 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  In  his  opinion  In 
United  States  v.  Macintosh.  283  U.S.  605 
(1931),  enunciated  the  rationale  behind  the 
long  recognition  of  cotisclentlous  objection 
to  participation  In  war  accorded  by  Congress 
In  our  various  conscription  laws  when  he 
declared  that  "In  the  forum  of  conscience, 
duty  to  a  moral  power  higher  than  the  State 
has  always  been  maintained."  At  633  (dis- 
senting opinion) .  In  a  similar  vein  Harlan 
Plske  Stone,  later  Chief  Justice,  drew  from 
the  Nation's  past  when  he  declared  that 
"both  morals  and  sound  poUcy  require  that 
the  state  should  not  violate  the  conscience 
of  the  Individual.  AU  orur  history  gives  con- 
firmation to  the  view  that  liberty  of  con- 
science has  a  moral  and  social  value  which 
makes  It  worthy  of  preservation  at  the  hands 
of  the  state.  So  deep  la  Its  significance  and 
vital,  indeed,  is  it  to  the  Integrity  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  that  nothing 
short  or  the  self-preservation  of  the  state 
should  warrant  its  violation;  and  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  state  which 
preserves  Its  life  by  a  settled  policy  of  viola- 
tion of  the  conscience  ©f  the  individual  will 
not  m  fact  ultimately  lose  It  by  the  process." 
Stone,  The  Conscientious  Objector.  21  Col. 
Univ.  Q.  263,  269  (1919) . 

Governmental  recognition  of  the  moral 
dilemma  posed  for  persons  of  certain  reli- 
gious faiths  by  the  call  to  arms  came  early  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  Various  meth- 
ods of  ameliorating  their  difficulty  were 
adopted  by  the  Colonle*.  and  were  later  per- 
petuated In  state  statutes  and  constitutions. 
Thus  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there 
existed  a  state  pattern  of  exempting  con- 
scientious objectors  on  religious  grounds.  In 
the  Federal  MlUUa  Act  of  1862  control  of 
conscription  was  left  primarily  in  the  States. 
However.  General  Order  No.  99,  issued  by  the 
Adjutant  General  pursuant  to  that  Act.  pro- 
vided for  striking  from  the  conscription  list 
those  who  were  exempted  by  the  States;  It 
also  established  a  commutation  or  substitu- 
tion system  fashioned  from  earlier  state  en- 
actments. With  the  Federal  Conscription  Act 
of  1863,  which  enacted  the  commutation  and 
substitution  provisions  of  General  Order  No. 
99,  the  Federal  Government  occupied  the 
field  entirely,  and  In  the  1864  Draft  Act,  13 
Stat.  9.  it  extended  exemptions  to  those 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  members  of 
religious  denominations  opposed  to  the  bear- 
ing of  arms  and  who  were  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  the  article  of  faith  of  their 
denominations.  Selective  Service  System 
Monograph  No.  11.  Conecientlous  Objection 
40-41    (1960).  In  that  same  year  the  Con- 
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federacy  exempted  certain  pacifist  sects  from 
military  duty.  Id.,  at  46. 

The  need  for  conscription  did  not  again 
arise  until  World  War  I.  The  Draft  Act  of 
1917,  40  Stat.  76,  78.  afforded  exemptions  to 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  affiliated 
with  a  "well-recognized  religious  sect  or  or- 
ganization I  then  I  organized  and  existing 
and  whose  existing  creed  or  principles  (for- 
bade) its  members  to  participate  In  war  In 
any  form  .  .  .  ."  The  Act  required  that  all 
persons  be  Inducted  into  the  armed  services 
but  allowed  the  conscientious  objectors  to 
perform  noncombatant  service  in  capacities 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although  the  1917  Act  excused  re- 
ligious objectors  only,  in  December  1917,  the 
Secretary  of  War  instructed  that  "personal 
scruples  against  war"  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting "conscientious  objection."  Selec- 
tive Service  System  Monograph  No.  11,  Con- 
scientious Objection  54-65  (1950).  This  Act, 
including  its  conscientious  objector  provi- 
sions, was  upheld  against  constitutional  at- 
tack in  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases  245 
US.  366,  389-^90  (1918). 

In  adopting  the  1940  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  Congress  broadened  the 
exemption  afforded  in  the  1917  Act  by  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  belong  to  a  pacifist 
religious  sect  If  the  claimant's  own  opposi- 
tion to  war  was  based  on  "religious  training 
and  belief."  54  Stat.  889.  Those  found  to  be 
within  the  exemption  were  not  Inducted  In- 
to the  armed  services  but  were  assigned  to 
noncombatant  service  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  one  might  be  religious 
without  belonging  to  an  organized  church 
Just  as  surely  as  minority  members  of  a  faith 
not  opposed  to  war  might  through  religious 
reading  reach  a  conviction  against  partici- 
pation in  war.  Congress  Looks  at  the  Con- 
scientious Objector  (National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors.  1943)  71.  79,  83.  87, 
88,  89.  Indeed,  the  consensus  of  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  congressional 
committees  was  that  individual  belief— 
rather  than  membership  in  a  church  or  sect^ 
determined  the  duties  that  God  Imposed 
upon  a  person  in  his  everyday  conduct;  and 
that  "there  is  a  higher  loyalty  than  loyalty 
to  this  country,  loyalty  to  God."  Id.,  at  29- 
31.  See  also  the  proposals  which  were  made 
to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  but 
rejected.  Id.,  at  21-23.  82-83,  86.  Thus,  while 
shifting  the  test  from  membership  in  such 
a  church  to  one's  individual  belief  the  Con- 
gress nevertheless  continued  its  historic 
practice  of  excusing  from  armed  service 
those  who  believed  that  they  owned  an  obli- 
gation, superior  to  that  due  the  sute.  of  not 
participating   in   war  in   any  form. 

Between  1940  and  1948  two  courts  of  ap- 
peals '  held  that  the  phrase  "religious  train- 
ing and  beUef"  did  not  Include  philosophi- 
cal, social  or  political  policy.  Then  In  1948 
the  Congress  amended  the  language  of  the 
statute  and  declared  that  "religious  training 
and  belief"  was  to  be  defined  as  "an  indi- 
vidual's belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation,  but  [not  includ- 
ing! essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code."  The  only  significant  mention 
of  this  change  In  the  provision  appears  In 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommending  adoption.  It  said 
simply  this:  "This  section  reenacts  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  as  were  found  in 
subsection  5(g)  of  the  1940  act.  Exemption 
extends  to  anyone  who,  because  of  religious 
training  and  belief  in  his  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being,  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
combatant  military  service  or  to  both  com- 
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'  See  United  States  v.  Kauten.  133  F.  2d 
703  (C.A.  2d  Cir.  1943):  Berman  v.  United 
States,  166  F.  2d  377  (C.A.  9th  ar.  1946). 


batant  and  noncombatant  military  service. 
(See  United  States  v.  Berman  [sic],  166  F. 
(2d)  377,  certiorari  denied,  329  U.S.  796.)" 
S.  Rep.  No.  1268,  80th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  14. 

XNTSaPHZTATION     OF     g  e(j) 

1.  The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  the 
phrase  "religious  training  and  belief"  which 
Congress  has  defined  as  "belief  in  a  relation 
to   a   Supreme   Being    Involving   duties   eu- 
perlor  to  those  arising  from  aoiy  human  re- 
lation." In  assigning  meaning  to  this  statu- 
tory language  we  may  narrow  the  inquiry 
by   noting    briefly   those   scruples    expressly 
excepted    from    the    definition.    The    section 
excludes  those  persons  who.  disavowing  re- 
ligious belief,  decide  on  the  basis  of  essen- 
tially pollUcal.  sociological  or  economic  con- 
siderations that  war  Is  wirong  and  that  they 
win   have   no   part   of   it.   These   judgments 
have  historically  been  reserved  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  matters  which  can  be  said 
to  fall  within  these  areas  the  conviction  of 
the  Individual  has  never  been  permitted  to 
override  that  of  the  state.  United  States  v. 
ifoctntos;i,  supra  (dissenting  opinion).  The 
statute  ftirther  excludes  those  whose  oppo- 
slUon  to  war  stems  from  a  "merely  personal 
moral  code,"  a  phrase  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  turn  later  in  discussing  the  ap- 
plication of  S6(J)    to  these  cases.  We  also 
pause  to  take  note  of  what  is  not  Involved 
in  this  Utigation.  No  party  claims  to  be  an 
atheist    or    attacks    the    statute    on     this 
ground.  The  question  is  not.  therefore    one 
between  theistlc  and  atheistic  beliefs.  We  do 
not  deal  with  or  intimate  any  decision  on 
that  sltuaUon  In   these  cases.  Nor  do  the 
parties   claim   the  monotheistic   belief   that 
there  is  but  one  God;  what  they  claim  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  Seeger  who  baaes 
his   poelUon    here    not    on    factual    but   on 
purely  conaUtuUonal  grounds)   is  that  they 
adhere  to  theism,  which  is  the  "BeUef  m  the 
existence  of  a  god  or  gods;  .  .  .  Belief  in  su- 
perhuman   powers   or   spiritual   agencies   in 
one  or  many  gods."  as  opposed  to  atheism  • 
Our  quesUon.  therefore,  is  the  narrow  one- 
Does  the  term  "Supreme  Being"  as  used  In 
I6(J)     mean    the    orthodox     God    or    the 
broader  concept  of  a  power  or  being,  or  a 
faith,   "to   which  all   else  U  subordinate   or 
upon  which  all  else  la  ultimately  depend- 
ent"? Webster's  New  International  Dlctlon- 
sry    (Second   Edition).   In  considering  this 
quesUon  we  resolve  it  solely  In  relaUon  to 
the  language  of  |  6(J)  and  not  otherwise 

2.  Pew  would  quarrel,  we  think,  with  the 
proposiUon  that  in  no  field  of  human  en- 
deavor has  the  tool  of  language  proved  so 
^adequate  In  the  communication  of  Ideas  as 
It  has  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  man's  predicament  in  Ufe.  in  death 
or  in  final  Judgment  and  retribution.  This 
fact  makes  the  task  of  discerning  the  Intent 
of  Congreas  in  using  the  phrase  "Supreme 
Being     a  complex  one.  Nor  la  it  made  the 
easier  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  spiritual 
Ife  in  our  country.  Over  260  sects  Inhabit  our 
land.  Some  believe  la  a  purely  parsonal  God 
some  in  a  supernatural  deity;  others  think  of* 
religion  as  a  way  of  Ufe  envUionlng  as  its 
Ultimate  goal  the  day  when  all  men  can  Uve 
together  in  perfect  undersUndlng  and  peace 
There  are  thoat)  who  think  of  God  as  the 
depth   of   our   being;    others,   such   as   the 
BuddhlsU.  strive  for  a  state  of  lasUng  rest 
through  self-denial  and  Inner  purification- 
in  Hindu  phUosophy.  the  Supreme  Being  is 
the   transcendental   reality   which    Is    truth 
knowledge   and    bliss.    Even    those   religious 
groups    which    have    traditionally    opposed 
war  in  every  form  have  splintered  into  var- 
ious denomlnaUons:  from  1940  to  1947  there 
were  four   denominations  using   the   name 
Friends.'"  Selective   Soivice   System   Mono- 
graph   No.    11.    Conscientious    Objection    13 

•  See  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary (Second  EdiUo.-i);  Webster's  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  (1949). 
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(I960);  the  "Church  of  the  Brethren"  was 
the  official  name  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
church  body  of  four  denomlnaUons  com- 
posed of  those  commonly  called  Brethren. 
id.,  at  11;  and  the  "Mennonlte  Church"  was 
the  largest  of  17  denominations.  Including 
the  Amlsh  and  Hutterites.  grouped  as  "Men- 
nonlte bodies"  in  the  1938  report  on  the 
Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  id.,  at  9.  This  vast 
panoply  of  beliefs  reveals  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  which  faced  the  Congress  when 
It  set  about  providing  an  exemption  from 
armed  service.  It  also  emphasizes  the  care 
that  Congress  realized  was  necessary  in  the 
fashioning  of  an  exemption  which  would  be 
In  keeping  with  its  long-established  policy 
of  not  picking  and  choosing  among  religious 
beliefs. 

In  spite  of  the  eltislve  nature  of  the  In- 
quiry, we  are  not  without  certain  guide- 
lines. In  amending  the  1940  Act.  Congress 
adopted  almost  Intact  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  in  United  States  v.  Macin- 
tosh, supra: 

"The  essence  of  religion  is  belief  In  a  rela- 
tion to  God  involving  duties  superior  to  those 
arising  from  any  human  relation."  At  633- 
634.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

By  comparing  the  statutory  definition  with 
those  words,  however,  it  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  the  Congress  deliberately 
broadened  them  by  substituting  the  phrase 
"Supreme  Being"  for  the  appellation  "God." 
And  In  so  doing  it  Is  also  significant  that 
Congress  did  not  elaborate  on  the  form  or 
nature  of  this  higher  authority  which  it 
chose  to  designate  as  "Supreme  Being."  By 
so  refraining  It  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
admonitions  of  the  Chief  Justice  when  he 
said  in  the  same  opinion  that  even  the  word 
"God"  had  myriad  meanings  for  men  of 
faith: 

"[PJuttlng  aside  dogmas  with  their  par- 
ticular   conceptions    of    deity,    freedom    of 
conscience  itself  implies  respect  for  an  innate 
conviction  of  paramount  duty.  The  battle  for 
religious  liberty  has  been  fought  and  won 
with  respect  to  religious  beUefs  and  practices, 
which  are  not  In  conflict  with  good  order, 
upon  the  very  ground  of  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  within  its  proper  field."  At  634. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  Report  on  the  bill 
specifically  states  that  5  6(J)   was  Intended 
to  re-enact  "substantially  the  same  provi- 
sions as  were  found"  In  the  1940  Act.  That 
statute,  of  course,  refers  to  "religious  training 
and  l>eUef"  without  more.  Admittedly,  all  of 
the  parties  here  purport  to  base  their  objec- 
tion on  religious   belief.   It  appears,   there- 
fore, that  we  need  only  look  to  this  clear 
statement  of  congressional  Intent  as  set  out 
in   the  report.  Under   the   1940   Act   It   was 
necessary  only   to  have  a  conviction   based 
upoQ  religious  training  and  belief;  we  believe 
that  is  all  that  U  required  here.  Within  that 
phrase  would  oome  all  sincere  reUgloua  be- 
liefs which  are  based  upon  a  power  or  being, 
or  upon  a  faith,  to  which  all  else  is  sub- 
ordinate or  upon  which  all  else  Is  ultimately 
dependent.  The  test  might  be  stated  In  these 
words:    A    sincere    and    meaningful    belief 
which  occupies  in  the  Ufe  of  its  possessor  a 
place  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  of 
those  admittedly  quaUfylng  for  the  exemp- 
tion comes  within  the  statutory  definition. 
This  construction  avoids  Imputing  to  Con- 
gress an  intent  to  classify  different  religious 
beliefs,  exempting  some  and  excluding  others 
and  Is  in  accord  with  the  well-establUhed 
congressional  poUcy  of  equal  treatment  for 
those  whose  opposition  to  service  is  grounded 
in  their  reUglous  t«iets. 

3.  The  Government  takes  the  position  that 
since  Berman  v.  United  States,  supra,  was 
cited  m  the  Senate  Report  on  the  1948  Act, 
Congress  must  have  desired  to  adopt  the 
Berman  Interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
"reUglous  beUef."  Such  a  claim,  however,  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  First,  we  think  It  clear 
that  an  expUclt  sUtement  of  congressional 
Intent  deserves  more  weight  than  the  par- 


enthetical citation  of  a  case  which  might 
stand  for  a  number  of  things.  Congress  spe- 
clflcally  stated  that  It  Intended  to  p«-en»ct 
BubstantiaUy  the  same  provisions  as  were 
found  in  the  1940  Act.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  that  Act  reveals  no  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  restrict  the  concept  of  religious  belief.  On 
the  contrary  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
MlUtary  Affairs  Committee  which  reported 
out  the  1940  exemption  provisions  stated: 

"We  beard  the  conscientious  objectors 
and  all  of  their  representatives  that  we  oo\ild 
possibly  hear,  and.  summing  it  aU  up,  their 
whole  objection  to  the  bill,  aside  from  their 
objection  to  compulsory  military  training, 
was  based  upon  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection  and  In  most  Instances  to  the  right 
of  the  ministerial  students  to  continue  in 
their  studies,  and  we  have  provided  ample 
protection  for  those  classes  and  thoee 
groups."  86  Cong.  Rec.  11388  (1940). 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
Faddis  of  Pennsylvania  made  the  foUowlng 
statement : 

"We  have  made  provision  to  take  care  of 
conscientious  objectors.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee has  had  all  the  sympathy  in  the 
world  with  those  who  appeared  r;iftiin<Tig  to 
have  religious  scruples  against  rendering 
mUltary  service  In  Its  various  degrees.  Some 
appeared  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  handling  lethal  weapons,  but  who 
had  no  scruples  against  performing  other 
duties  which  did  not  actuaUy  bring  them 
Into  combat.  Others  appeared  who  claimed 
to  have  conscientious  scruples  against  par- 
ticipating In  any  of  the  activities  that  would 
go  along  with  the  Army.  The  committee  took 
all  of  these  Into  consideration  and  has  writ- 
ten a  biU  which,  I  believe,  will  take  care  of 
all  the  reasonable  objections  of  this  class  of 
people."  86  Cong.  Rec.  11418  (1940). 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Act  belles  the 
notion  that  It  was  to  be  restrictive  In  ap- 
plication and  avaUable  only  to  those  beUev- 
ing  In  a  traditional  God. 

As  far  as  we  can  find,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  mean  a  number  of  things.  But  we  think 
that  Congress'  action  in  citing  it  must  be  con- 
strued in  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  consistent 
with   its   express  statement   that   It   meant 
substantlaUy  to  re-enact  the  1940  provision. 
As  far  as  we  can  find,  there  Is  not  one  word  to 
Indicate  congressional  concern  over  any  con- 
flict between  Kauten  and  Berman.  Surely,  if 
it  thought  that  two  clashing  interpretations 
as  to  what  amounted  to  "reUglous  beUer* 
had  to  be  resolved,  it  would  have  said  so 
somewhere    In   its   deUberatlons.   Thus,   we 
think  that  rather  than  citing  Berman  for 
what  It  said  "reUglous  l>eUef  was.  Congreas 
cited   it  for  what  it  said  "reUglous  belief" 
was  not.  For  both  Kauten  and  Berman  hold 
In  conunon  the  conclusion  that  exemption 
must  be  denied  to  thoee  whose  beUefs  are 
poUtlcal.  social  or  philosophical  In  nature, 
rather  than  reUglous.  Both.  In  fact,  denied 
exemption  on  that  very  ground.  It  seems  more 
likely,  therefwe.  that  it  was  this  point  which 
led  Congresb'to  cite  Berman.  The  first  part 
of  the  5  6  (!)  definition— beUef  in  a  relation 
to  a  Supreme  Being— was  Indeed  set  out  tn 
Berman,  with  the  exception  that  the  court 
used  the  word  "God"  rather  than  "Supreme 
Being."  However,  as  the  Government  recog- 
nlaes,  Berman  took  that  language  word  for 
word  from  Macintosh.  Far  from  requiring  a 
conclusion   contrary   to   the   one   we   reach 
here.  Chief  Justice  Hughes'  opinion,  as  we 
have  pointed  out.  supports  our  interpreta- 
tion. 

Admittedly,  the  second  half  of  the  statu- 
tory definition — the  rejection  of  sociological 
and  moral  views — was  taken  dlrectiy  from 
Berman.  But.  as  we  have  noted,  this  same 
view  was  adhered  to  in  United  State*  v. 
Kauten.  supra.  Indeed  the  Selective  Serrloe 
System  has  stated  Its  view  of  the  cases'  alg- 
nlflcance  In  theee  terms:  "The  United  Statea 
V.  Kauten  and  Berman  Berman  t.  United 
States  cases  ruled  that  a  vaUd  conscientious 
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objMtor  eUlm  to  exemption  must  b«  btwed 
wdely  on  'rellgioui  training  and  beller  and 
not  on  pblloaophlcal,  political,  aodal,  or  other 
grounds  . . . .'  Selective  Service  System  Ifon- 
ograpb  No.  11,  Coaacientloua  Objection  337 
(1960).  See  id.,  at  278.  That  the  conclxislons 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  are  not  to  be 
taken  lightly  is  evidenced  in  tbla  statement 
by  Senator  Ourney,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Bervloea  Committee  and  Bponaor  of 
the  Senate  bill  containing  the  present  ver- 
sion of  S  6(]): 

"The  bill  which  Is  now  pending  follows 
the  1940  act,  with  very  few  technical  amend- 
menta,  worked  out  by  thoee  In  Selective  Serv- 
ice who  bad  charge  of  the  conscientious- 
objector  problem  during  the  war."  94  Cong. 
Rec.  730S  (1948). 

Thus  we  conclude  that  In  enacting  f  6(J) 
Congress  simply  made  explicit  what  the 
courts  of  ^>peals  had  correctly  found  im- 
pUclt  In  the  1040  Act.  Moreover,  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  that  Congress  should  have 
selected  Berman  for  its  citation,  since  this 
Court  denied  certlm^ri  In  that  case,  a  cir- 
eumstanoe  not  present  In  Kauten. 

Section  6(]),  then,  is  no  more  than  a 
elarLfloatlon  of  the  1940  provUion  Involving 
only  cotaln  "technical  amendments,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Senator  Gurney.  As  such  It 
omUnues  the  congressional  policy  of  pro- 
viding exemption  from  military  service  for 
those  whose  opposition  Is  based  on  grounds 
that  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  "religious."  ■ 
To  hcdd  otherwise  would  not  only  fly  in  the 
face  of  Congress'  entire  action  In  the  past;  It 
would  Ignore  the  historic  position  of  our 
country  on  this  Issue  since  Its  founding. 

4.  Moreover,  we  believe  this  construction 
embraces  the  ever-broadening  understanding 
of  the  modem  religious  ctmununity.  The 
eminent  Protestant  theologian,  Dr.  Paul  Tll- 
llch,  whose  views  the  Government  concedes 
would  come  within  the  statute,  identifies 
Qod  not  as  a  projection  "out  there"  or  be- 
yond the  skies  but  as  the  ground  of  our  very 
being.  The  Coxirt  of  Appeals  stated  in  No. 
61  that  Jakobson's  views  "parallel  [those 
of)  this  eminent  theologian  rather  striking- 
ly." 335  F.  ad,  at  415-416.  In  his  1X)ok.  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  Dr.  Tllllch  says: 

"I  have  written  of  the  God  above  the  God 
of  theism  ....  In  such  a  state  [of  self-af- 
flrmatlon]  the  God  of  both  religious  and 
theological  language  dlsapi>ear8.  But  some- 
thing remains,  namely,  the  seriousness  of 
that  doubt  in  which  meaning  within  mean- 
Inglessness  Is  affirmed.  The  source  of  this 
affirmation  of  meaning  within  meanlngless- 
ness.  of  certitude  within  doubt,  is  not  the 
Ood  of  traditional  theism  but  the  'God  above 
Ood,'  the  power  of  being,  which  works 
thrcnigh  those  who  have  no  name  for  It,  not 
even  the  name  God."  n  Systematic  Theology 
12  (1967). 

Another  eminent  cleric,  the  Bishop  of 
Woolwich,  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  in  his  book. 
Honest  To  God  (1963),  states: 

"The  Bible  q;>eaka  of  a  G^>d  'up  there.' 
No  doubt  its  picture  of  a  ttaras-decker  uni- 
verse, of  'the  heaven  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath and  the  waters  under  the  earth,'  was 


*A  definition  of  "reUgious  training  and 
beUer*  Identical  to  that  In  i  6(J)  is  found 
In  f  337  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  06  Stat.  258,  8  n.S.C.  i  1448(a)  (1958 
ad.).  It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  connection 
with  this  Act,  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization stated:  "The  subcommittee  re- 
alizes and  respects  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  person  must  bear 
arms  In  defense  of  his  country  may  be  one 
irtileh  Invades  the  province  of  religion  and 
prrsotial  oooaclenoe."  Thus,  it  recommended 
that  an  alien  not  be  required  to  vow  to  bear 
anns  when  he  asserted  "his  opposition  to 
participation  in  war  in  any  form  because  of 
his  personal  training  and  b^ef."  S.  R^- 
No.  1616.  81st  Cong.,  ad  Sees.,  742,  746. 


once  taken  quite  literally.  .  .  ."  At  11. 
"[Later]  in  place  of  a  God  who  ia  literally 
or  phytically  'up  there'  toe  have  accepted,  as 
part  o/  our  mental  furniture,  a  God  who  is 
spiritually  or  metapAysioaUy  'out  there.'  .  .  . 
But  now  it  seems  there  is  no  room  for  him, 
not  merely  In  the  ina,  but  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse: for  there  are  no  vacant  places  left. 
In  reality,  of  course,  our  new  view  of  the 
universe  has  made  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence. .  .  ."  At  13-14. 

"But  the  idea  of  a  God  spiritually  or 
metaphysically  'out  there'  dies  very  much 
harder.  Indeed,  most  people  would  be  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  thought  that  it  should 
need  to  die  at  all.  For  it  is  their  God,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  put  In  Its  place.  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  us  lives  with  some  mental  plc- 
tiire  of  a  God  'out  there,'  a  God  who  'exists' 
above  and  beyond  the  world  he  made,  a 
God  'to'  whom  we  pray  and  to  whom  we  'go' 
when  we  die."  At  14. 

"But  the  signs  are  that  we  are  reaching 
the  point  at  which  tbe  whole  conception  of  a 
God  'out  there,'  which  has  served  us  so  well 
since  the  collapse  of  the  three-decker  uni- 
verse, is  Itself  becoming  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help."  At  15-16.  (Emphasis  In  origi- 
nal.) 

The  Schema  of  the  recent  Ecimienlcal 
Council  Included  a  most  significant  declara- 
tion on  religion:  < 

"The  community  of  all  peoples  is  one.  One 
is  their  origin,  for  God  made  the  entire  hu- 
man race  live  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
One,  too,  Is  their  ultimate  end,  God.  Men  ex- 
pect from  the  various  religions  answers  to 
the  riddles  of  the  human  condition ;  What  is 
man?  What  is  the  meaning  and  purpoee  of 
our  lives?  What  Is  tbe  morel  good  and  what 
Is  sin?  What  are  death.  Judgment,  and  ret- 
ribution after  death? 

"Ever  since  primordial  days,  numerous  peo- 
ples have  had  a  certain  perception  of  that 
hidden  power  which  hovers  over  the  course 
of  things  and  over  the  events  that  make  up 
the  lives  of  men;  some  have  even  come  to 
know  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  Father.  Reli- 
gions in  an  advanced  culture  have  been  able 
to  use  more  refined  concepts  and  a  more  de- 
veloped language  la  their  struggle  for  an 
answer  to  man's  religious  questions. 

"Nothing  that  is  true  and  holy  In  the*<e 
religious  is  scorned  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Ceaselessly  the  Church  proclaims  Christ,  'the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,'  in  whom  God 
reconciled  all  things  to  Himself.  The  Church 
regards  vrtth  sincere  reverence  those  ways  of 
action  and  of  life,  precepts  and  teachings 
which,  although  they  differ  from  the  ones  she 
sets  forth,  reflect  nonetheless  a  ray  of  that 
Truth  which  enlightens  all  men." 

Dr.  David  Savllle  Muzzey,  a  leader  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  Movement,  states  in  his 
book^  Ethics  As  a  ReUglon  (1951),  that 
"[ejverybody  except  the  avowed  atheists 
(and  they  are  comparatively  few)  believes 
In  some  kind  of  God,"  and  that  "The  proper 
question  to  ask,  therefore,  is  not  the  futile 
one.  Do  you  believe  In  God?  but  rather.  What 
kind  of  God  do  you  believe  In?"  Id.,  at  88-87. 
Dr.  Muzzey  attempts  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion: 

"Instead  of  poeltlng  a  personal  God,  whose 
existence  man  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove, 
the  ethical  concept  is  founded  on  human 
experience.  It  is  antbropocentric,  not  theo- 
centrlc.  Religion,  for  all  the  various  defini- 
tions that  have  been  given  of  it,  must  surely 
mean  the  devotion  of  man  to  the  highest 
ideal  that  he  can  ooacelve.  And  that  ideal  is 
a  community  of  spirits  in  which  the  latent 
moral  potentialities  of  men  shall  have  been 
elicited  by  their  reciprocal  endeavors  to  cul- 
tivate the  best  in  tihelr  fellow  men.  What 
ultimate  reality  is  we  do  not  know;  but  we 


'Draft  declaration  on  the  Church's  rela- 
tions with  non-Christians,  Council  Daybook, 
Vatican  n,  3d  Sess.,  p.  282,  N.C.W.C.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1966. 


have  the  faith  that  It  expresses  Itself  In  the 
human  world  as  the  power  which  inspires  in 
men  moral  purpose."  At  95. 

"Thus  the  'God'  that  we  love  is  not  the 
figure  on  the  great  white  throne,  but  the 
perfect  pattern,  envisioned  by  faith,  of  hu- 
manity as  it  should  be,  purged  of  the  evil 
elements  which  retard  Its  progress  toward 
the  knowledge,  love  and  pracUce  of  the 
right.'  "  At  98. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  views  that  com- 
prise  the  broad  spectrum  of  religious  beliefi 
found  among  us.  But  they  demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  diverse  manners  In  which  beliefs 
equally  paramount  in  the  lives  of  their  pos- 
sessors, may  be  articulated.  They  further  re- 
veal the  difficulties  inherent  in  placing  too 
narrow  a  construction  on  the  provisions  ot 
J6(J)  and  thereby  lend  conclusive  support 
to  the  construction  which  we  today  find  that 
Congress  intended. 

6.  We  recog^nlze  the  difficulties  that  have 
always  faced  the  trier  of  fact  In  these  cases. 
We  hope  that  the  test  that  we  lay  down 
proves  less  onerous.  The  examiner  is  fur- 
nished a  standard  that  permits  consideration 
of  criteria  with  which  he  has  had  consider- 
able experience.  While  the  applicant's  words 
may  differ,  the  test  is  simple  of  application. 
It  is  essentially  an  objective  one,  namely, 
does  the  claimed  belief  occupy  the  same 
place  In  the  life  of  the  objector  as  an  ortho- 
dox belief  in  Ood  holds  in  tbe  life  of  one 
clearly  qutUified  for  exemption? 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  In 
resolving  these  exemption  problems  one  deals 
with  the  beliefs  of  different  individuals  who 
will  articulate  them  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
In  such  an  intensely  personal  area,  of  courM. 
the  claim  of  the  registrant  that  his  belief 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  religious  faith  must 
be  given  great  weight.  Recognition  of  this 
was  implicit  In  this  language,  cited  by  the 
Berman  court  from  State  v.  Amana  Society, 
132  Iowa  304,  109  N.  W.  894  (1906)  : 

"Surely  a  scheme  of  Ufe  designed  to 
obviate  [man's  inhumanity  to  man],  and  by 
removing  temptations,  and  all  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition  and  avarice,  to  nurture 
the  virtues  of  unselfishness,  patience,  love, 
and  service,  ought  not  to  be  denounced  as 
not  pertaining  to  religion  when  its  devotees 
regard  it  as  an  essential  tenet  of  their  re- 
ligious faith."  132  Iowa,  at  318,  109  N.  W.,  st 
898,  cited  in  Berman  y.  United  States,  156 
F.  2d  377,  381.  (Emphasis  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.) 

The  validity  of  what  he  believes  cannot 
be  questioned.  Some  theologians,  and  Indeed 
some  examiners,  might  be  tempted  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  the  registrant's  "Su- 
preme Being"  or  the  truth  of  his  concepts. 
But  these  are  inquiries  foreclosed  to  Oot- 
emment.  As  Mb.  Jtrsncs  Douglas  stated  In 
United  States  v.  Ballard,  322  VS.  78,  86 
(1944) :  "Men  may  believe  what  they  cannot 
prove.  They  may  not  be  put  to  the  proof  of 
their  religious  doctrines  or  beliefs.  Religious 
experiences  which  are  as  real  as  life  to  some 
may  be  incomprehensible  to  others."  Local 
boards  and  courts  In  this  sense  are  not  free 
to  reject  beliefs  because  they  consider  them 
"Incomprehensible."  Their  task  Is  to  decide 
whether  the  beliefs  professed  by  a  registrant 
are  sincerely  held  and  whether  they  are,  la 
his  own  scheme  of  things,  religious. 

But  we  hasten  to  emphasize  that  while  the 
"truth"  of  a  belief  is  not  open  to  question, 
there  remains  the  significant  question 
whether  it  is  "truly  held."  This  Is  the  thresh- 
old question  of  sincerity  which  must  be  re- 
solved in  every  case.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion of  fact — a  prime  consideration  to  the 
validity  of  every  claim  for  exemption  as  a 
conscientious  objector.  The  Act  provides  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  assisting  the  Ap- 
peal Boards  in  making  this  determination, 
placing  at  their  service  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  hearing 
officers.  Fmally,  we  would  point  out  that  in 


Estep  V.  United  States,  327  U.S.  114  (1946), 
this  Court  held  that:  "The  provision  making 
the  decisions  of  the  local  boards  'final'  means 
to  us  that  Congress  chose  not  to  give  admin- 
istrative action  under  this  Act  the  ctistom- 
ary  scope  of  judicial  review  which  obtains 
under  other  statutes.  It  means  that  the 
courts  are  not  to  weigh  the  evidence  to  de- 
termine whether  the  classification  made  by 
the  local  boards  was  Justified.  The  decisions 
of  the  local  boards  made  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  are  final  even  though  they 
laay  be  erroneous.  The  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  board  is  reached  only  If 
there  Is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  classification 
which  It  gave  the  registrant."  At  122-123. 

EXCEBPT  Fbom  Dkpaxtment  Or  DxrxNsx 
Memokandom 

The  House  report  supports  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  revise  the  order  of  call  so  as  to  con- 
centrate prime  draft  liability  In  a  younger 
age  class.  The  report  also  recognizes  that  "our 
Armed  Forces  are  likely  to  need  only  from 
half  to  one-third  of  them  .  .  .  And  of  these, 
only  a  portion  must  be  selected  for  non- 
voluntary military  service."  It  is  this  fact — 
I.e.  a  far  larger  number  of  men  available 
than  needed — which  will  necessitate  a  basic 
change  in  the  previously  established  induc- 
tion procedure.  Such  a  change  will  be  essen- 
tial to  assure  greater  equity  in  selecting  those 
who  must  serve  Involuntarily  when  only  a 
few  must  be  chosen. 

The  House  Report  states  that  the  present 
oldest-first  sequence  "has  worked  effectively 
and  Impartially  for  more  than  26  years"  and, 
for  this  reason.  Indicated  a  reluctance  to  de- 
part from  this  procedure.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  oldest-first  sequence  was 
designed  to  meet  a  totally  different  draft 
selection  situation  than  that  which  is  now 
anticipated  by  the  Administration,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  This  sequence  was  de- 
signed to  select  men  from  a  broad  age  group, 
ages  19  to  26,  under  conditions  which  meant 
that  most  qualified  men  could  expect  to  be 
called  into  service  at  some  time  before  com- 
pleting their  prime  period  of  service  vulnera- 
bility. This  was  true  for  two  reasons.  One 
was  the  much  smaller  number  of  men  reach- 
ing age  19  each  year  diu-ing  the  1950'8 — only 
about  half  as  many  as  those  who  will  attain 
this  age,  each  year,  in  the  next  decade.  The 
second  reason  is  that  very  liberal  deferment 
procedures  were  progressively  adopted  to 
"select  men  out"  of  the  Class  I-A  category. 
In  the  future  by  adopting  the  young-age 
class  approach,  and  much  tighter  rules  gov- 
erning student  deferments,  neither  of  these 
reasons  will  be  present;  and  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  men  will  not  be  called. 

Furthermore,  the  oldest-man  first  pro- 
cedure has  never  actually  functioned  as  a 
method  of  determining  who  will  be  called 
and  who  will  not  be  called  from  a  specific 
age  group.  (For  example,  even  in  1963,  when 
the  median  age  of  induction  approached  age 
24,  only  40  Class  I-A  registrants  were  still  in 
Class  I-A  In  the  month  preceding  their  26th 
birthday.)  Tet,  as  noted  in  the  House  report, 
this  Is  precisely  the  selection  problem  which 
will  be  posed  upon  Implementation  of  the 
young-age  class  system,  In  conjunction  with 
other  revisions  in  deferment  policies  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  and  House  reports. 

The  oldest-man  first  procedure  cannot  Im- 
partially select  among  men  In  a  given  yoking 
age  class,  who  are  equally  qualified  and 
available  for  service.  As  pointed  out  In  DOD 
testimony,  this  procedure  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  concentrating  draft  calls  dispropor- 
tionately among  men  born  in  certain  months 
of  a  year,  or  In  certain  days  of  a  month.  The 
monthly  variation  in  the  proportion  of  draft 
available  men  needed,  among  those  approach- 
ing their  20th  birthday,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing lUiistration  based  on  a  post-Vietnam 
force  assumption : 


Draft  aixtllabl«(  called 

Percent 

January 9 

February 17 

March 15 

April ._  17 

May 18 

June 11 

July 10 

August 11 

September 11 

October 12 

November ao 

December    20 

With  such  a  predictable  variation  In  draft 
Ytilnerablllty,  tbe  question  is  posed  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  Intends  to  require 
young  men  to  be  subjected  to  a  system  of 
draft  selection  which  automatically  i>enal- 
Izes  some  men  more  than  others  based  on 
the  date  of  their  birth.  This  would  be  m- 
compatlble  with  the  principle  underlying  the 
"fair  and  Impartial  random  (FAIR)"  selec- 
tion system,  outlined  by  the  President,  which 
Is  designed  to  assure  that  all  qualified  young 
men  in  a  given  age  class  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  selected  for  service  In  a  fair 
and  Impartial  manner. 

The  House  provision  could  delay  needed 
improvements  in  the  draft  system  for  many 
months,  with  the  possibility  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  might  be  completely  can- 
celled with  no  practicable  alternative  being 
offered  by  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
long  waiting  period.  It  would  also  tend  to 
prolong  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of  mil- 
lions of  draft-liable  young  men  during  this 
interim  period. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  and  related  con- 
siderations. It  Is  strongly  urged  that  the 
conferees  adopt  the  Senate  version  and  omit 
any  statutory  restrictions  on  Presidential 
authority  to  assure  prompt  and  expeditious 
revision  in  administrative  regulations  affect- 
ing the  cMder  of  Induction  process. 


CONTEMPLATED  MERGER  OF  CBS 
AND  PROMINENT  PUBLISHING 
FIRM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  contemplated  merger  between  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  the 
publishing  firm  of  Holt,  Rlnehart  ti 
Winston.  I  understand  that  a  referen- 
dum Is  to  be  held  among  the  stockholders 
of  both  companies  on  June  29  to  secure 
approval  of  the  merger.  At  this  time,  I 
call  upon  those  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  of  our  country  generally  who  are 
stockholders  of  either  company  to  reject 
this  plan.  There  are  questions  involved 
in  this  merger  which  go  beyond  those  of 
mere  business  interest.  They  are  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  to  the  liberty  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  economic 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which  will 
fall  to  the  stockholders  because  of  this 
merger.  I  have  no  business  Interest  in 
either  company,  their  aCaiiates,  or  their 
competitors.  My  sole  Intention  is  to  call 
notice  to  the  overriding  effects  which  this 
merger  will  cause  to  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  merger  of  these  two 
companies  could  best  be  called  a  "per- 
pendicular merger."  I  use  the  term  "per- 
pendicular merger"  because  the  usual 
terms  that  are  applied  to  mergers — ver- 
tical, horizontal,  and  conglomerate — do 
not  somehow  seem  to  be  descriptive 
enough.  If  any  of  the  three  existing 
terms  were  to  be  applied,  probably  it 
would  be  "conglomerate."  The  pending 


merger  is  in  reality  more  than  Just  a  con- 
glomerate, however,  becauae  there  Is  a 
basic  unlt7  of  direction  arledng  out  of  a 
common  purpose.  That  common  pur- 
pose is  that  they  are  both  engaged  in  the 
business  of  disseminating  Information 
and  contributing  to  the  formulation  of^ 
ideas  and  opinions,  and  are  therefore 
closely  alined  in  their  overall  purposes. 

I  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  free  speech  for  any  single  cor- 
poration or  boidy,  public  or  private,  to 
acquire  a  monopoly  or  a  decisive  share 
of  the  national  media.  I  make  this  criti- 
cism without  regard  to  the  content  of 
any  material  which  may  or  may  not  be 
disseminated  by  such  a  supercorporation 
In  the  information  business.  Just  as 
Americans  have  always  t>eUeved  that 
economic  power  in  the  market  should  be 
limited  by  free  competiUon,  so  too  they 
have  believed  in  the  necessity  for  the  free 
competition  of  ideas.  In  fact,  since  ideas 
are  both  illusive  and  powerful,  such  free 
competition  is  especially  important  to  a 
free  society. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  dis- 
closes public  and  o£9clal  oi^XJSltion  to 
so-called  horizontal  mergers,  where  com- 
panies making  similar  products  seek  to 
dominate  the  market  by  unfair  competi- 
tion. In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the 
development  of  "vertical  mergers,"  where 
mergers  of  dissimilar  companies  bring 
about  efBcient  economic  units  at  all  levels 
of  operation.  I  am  not  at  the  present  di- 
recting my  criticism  toward  mergers  as 
such  of  any  of  the  usual  types. 

But  in  the  area  of  ideas,  a  merger  has 
a  different  force.  If  the  ability  to  ma- 
nipulate ideas  in  various  media  falls 
imder  a  single  management,  then  the 
vital  Ideological  competiUon  necessary  to 
freedom  will  be  impaired.  No  man  or 
group  of  men  should  have  dominant  con- 
trol of  all  media.  Even  though  we  have 
large  corporations  today  that  are  very 
powerful  in  a  single  medium,  the  fact 
remains  that  opportunity  for  opposition 
is  still  possible  through  other  independ- 
ent media. 

Nothing  I  say  here  today  is  Intended  as 
direct  criticism  of  the  policies  of  CBS 
or  of  Holt,  Rlnehart  k  Winston.  I  am 
speaking  cmly  of  the  inherent  potential  of 
large  combinations  of  power.  CBS  has 
already  grown  to  capture  a  large  section 
of  the  leisure-time  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans. CBS  todEiy  includes  a  radio  net- 
work, a  TV  network,  seven  AM  and  seven 
FM  radio  stations,  and  five  TV  stations,  a 
large  record  company,  including  a  rec- 
ord club,  and  a  baseball  team.  In  the 
past,  CBS  has  invested  in  Broadway  pro- 
ductions and  has  lately  announced  It 
will  produce  feature-length  theatrical 
films.  Such  growth  is,  in  a  way,  a  mark 
of  successful  management,  and  consti- 
tutes no  threat  to  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  radio  and  TV  are  today  the 
most  powerful  media  for  political  ma- 
nipulation and  social  control.  Even  today 
we  hear  constant  criticism  of  news  man- 
agement, being  practiced  both  by  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  news  corpora- 
tions. Such  criticism  will  imdoubtedly 
increase  if  the  dangers  Inherent  in  radio 
and  TV  are  magnified  by  the  combina- 
tion of  control  over  a  major  trade  and 
textbook  publishing  house.  Holt,  Rlne- 
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hart  ft  Winston  today  has  over  2,800  text- 
books and  related  materials  in  print 
Wben  a  sinsle  Idea  or  social  concept  can 
be  reinforced  from  all  sides,  from  chil- 
dren on  up  through  voting  age  adults 
and  senior  citizens,  then  free  and  intel- 
ligent choice  is  ther^y  diminished. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  am  not  today 
criticizing  the  editorial  policies  of  CBS 
or  of  Holt,  Rtnehart  &  Winston.  I  am  re- 
ferring only  to  the  danger  to  a  free  so- 
ciety of  large  combinations  of  power  over 
ideas.  Whether  such  power  is  publicly 
held  or  privately  held  makes  no  dilTer- 
ence.  Power  responsibly  held  today  may 
be  irresponsibly  misused  t<xnorrow.  No 
one  can  foresee  the  future,  or  prophesy 
as  to  the  character  of  tomorrow's  leaders. 
For  the  good  of  this  Nation,  therefore,  I 
call  upon  the  stockholders  of  CBS  and 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  to  look  beyond 
business  interests  and  consider  the  larger 
Interest  of  themselves  as  free  citizens, 
and  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


PERSPECTIVE  OP  CHANGE— COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR McOEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4,  1967,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  made  a 
very  interesting,  informative,  and 
thought-provoking  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Pkrsfecttvk  or  Chanck 
(Ccfiunencement  address  by  the  Honorable 

Oau  McOb,  vs.  Senator,  at  American 

University,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  4.  1967) 

That  our  generation  la  living  In  the  midst 
of  great  change  Is  a  commonplace  observa- 
tion. Ttiat  the  changes  are  more  frustrating 
and  more  violent  is  what  sets  these  times 
Apart  from  other  eras.  Change  at  most  any 
time  is  chaotic.  But  never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  the  chaoa  of  change  so  com- 
pletely dominated  our  every  thought  or  deed 
or  so  overshadowed  the  vision  of  the  future. 

The  impact  of  the  revolutions  of  our  time 
has  l>een  intensified,  moreover,  by  instant 
communications.  Because  of  tlie  break- 
throughs In  technology,  we  aU  quite  literally 
hang  breathlessly  on  the  brink  of  each  day's 
crisis.  In  Vietnam  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  we  are  watching  a  war  waged  on  a 
TV  screen:  nightly  we  see  blood  spilled  on 
the  living  room  rug.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  news  and  news  reporting  that  the  sen- 
sational and  the  violent  make  the  front 
page,  while  the  significant  and  substan- 
tive are  relegated  to  the  back  page,  if  any- 
where at  all. 

The  first  casualty  of  Instant  communica- 
tions  is  vhat  I  choose  to  call  the  Perspective 
of  Change.  The  teet  of  the  educated  man  and 
woman  is  the  widening  of  horizons.  Yet 
this  laudable  gocU  of  education  to  broaden 
one's  view  of  life  and  the  world  around  us  is 
assaulted  daUy — even  hourly — by  the 
phenomena  of  Instant  news  on  TV  and  radio. 
We  are  threatened  with  drowning  amid  a 
torrent  of  details  spilling  out  of  daUy  crises — 
■o  much  so  that  we  lose  the  "big  plcttire." 
Therefore,  the  challenge  to  the  college  grad- 
uate  of  1967  ia   to  rite  above   the  chaos 


of  instant  change  and  become  grounded 
in  the  substance  of  the  perspective  of  those 
changes. 

We  are  so  caught  up  In  what  General  Ky 
■ays,  what  the  Buddlalsts  demand,  the  plight 
of  the  voiceless  peasants  In  the  countryside, 
or  in  the  brutality  ot  a  war  that  is  reported 
only  on  one  side — Incident  by  bloody  tacl- 
dent — that  we  lose  sight  of  the  much  larger 
scene.  Someone  has  eetlmated  that  well  over 
a  billion  words  have  already  been  written 
about  the  struggle  In  Vietnam,  and  more 
than  a  million  pictures  have  been  taken. 
These  simple  statistics  illustrate  the  plight 
of  the  average  citizen  who  Is  swamped  by  the 
masslveness  of  communications.  Yet,  of  those 
bUlions  of  words  and  the  millions  of  pic- 
tures, barely  a  handful  will  some  day  survive 
as  history.  Those  which  do  survive  will  re- 
cord the  deeper  Implications  of  today's  crisis 
In  Eastern  Asia.  Therefore.  In  the  remarks 
which  follow  I  propose  to  try  to  reduce  the 
violence  of  the  present  to  the  single  page  or 
two  of  a  history  book  which  it  will  some  day 
fill,  and  to  suggest  tome  of  the  more  en- 
during elements  of  current  change — it  is  an 
attempt  to  recast  the  tensions  and  frustra- 
tions of  the  present  In  the  perspective  of  our 
time. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  great  war  in  1945, 
the  United  States  has  pursued  one  central 
policy  and  that  is  that  no  one  power  should 
be  permitted  to  dominate  either  Europe  or 
Asia.  The  conviction  that  a  policy  with  that 
as  its  goal  is  a  proper  one  stems  in  large  part 
from  our  national  e]q>eriences  in  the  1930*8 
when  we  stood  by  while  Germany  and  Japan 
sought  to  achieve  a  poeltlon  of  dominance 
in  their  respective  parts  of  the  world.  The 
price  of  appeasing  Hitler  with  somebody 
else's  real  estate  or  of  appeasing  Tojo's  quest 
for  Japanese  supremacy  in  Asia  was  not  one 
world  war  hut  two.  waged  simultaneously  In 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

In  the  hindsight  of  history  it  Is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusions  that  If  Japan  had  been 
stopped  in  Manchuria  in  1931  it  would  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  future  of  the  Far 
East.  Or  that  if  Hitler  had  been  stopped  at 
the  RtLlne  in  1936  It  might  have  averted  the 
war  in  Europe.  Obviously  we  cannot  be  ab- 
solute In  these  post  mortem  Judgments.  Nor 
can  we  be  certain  that  what  happened  in  the 
1930'B  Offers  the  wisest  guidelines  for  the 
1960's.  But  we  do  have  to  make  an  educated 
guess  about  what  to  do,  and  we  have  to  take 
calculated  rtslcs. 

In  making  these  guesses  and  taking  the 
uncertain  chances,  we  are  constantly  con- 
fronted by  a  new  and  up-dated  breed  of  iso- 
lationists of  1967.  Ttiese  are  not  the  old 
isolationists  of  the  19e0'8  by  any  means,  for 
the  "American-flrsters"  have  now  become  the 
"Eviropean-flrsters."  And  within  the  last  few 
days  they  have  begun  to  boast  about  extend- 
ing their  own  defense  perimeter  even  to  the 
Middle  East,  but  not  further.  What  they  faU 
to  realize,  however,  U  that  they  are  only  Just 
barely  catching  up  with  World  War  II  and 
25  years  late  at  that.  In  doing  so  they  still 
miss  the  point  of  chaage  of  their  own  time — 
today.  For  change  has  already  carried  the 
center  and  the  focus  of  even  their  future  far 
from  Versailles  or  the  Hague  or  Vienna — all 
the  way  to  the  China  Sea.  However  uncer- 
tain one  may  be  about  applying  the  isola- 
tionist parallels  of  the  1930'8  to  the  demands 
In  Asia  of  the  1960's,  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  of  one  thing;  and  that  is  that  aggressors 
can  only  be  appeased  at  greater  cost  In  both 
blood  and  treasure  later  on.  There  is  never 
a  better  time  or  better  place  or  lower  price 
than  the  chance  to  stop  aggression  at  its 
very  beginning. 

Already  the  policy  tit  preventing  the  domi- 
nation of  Europe  by  any  one  nation  has  pro- 
duced favorable  results.  Who  would  deny  the 
new  climate  which  prevails  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, not  only  among  the  nations  there  but 
even  in  East-West  relations?  In  hlrtdslght, 
some  historians  pomt  to  the  Berlin  airlift  as 
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the  turning  point.  And  It  was  the  late 
Winston  Churchill  who  remarked  that,  if  the 
United  States  had  failed  to  stand  firmly  in 
Berlin,  Russia  would  be  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Europe  today. 

But  Berlin  was  only  one  of  many  testing 
grounds  for  the  new  equilibrium  of  the  world. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Insertion  of  the 
American  Fleet  into  the  Straits  of  Formosa 
by  the  stand  along  the  38th  Parallel  in 
Korea,  by  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba,  by  the 
17th  Parallel  In  Vietnam,  and  currently  by 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  For  they  are  but  a  part 
of  the  same,  broad  policy.  What  they  say  to 
us  is  that  the  world  is  round;  that  the 
ciirvature  of  the  earth  Is  neither  less  so  nor 
more  so  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic— 
along  the  17th  Parallel  or  the  Oaza  Strip. 

In  Asia,  to  be  sure,  the  outcome  is  not  yet 
as  clear  cut  as  in  Europe.  The  testing  time 
stUl  continues.  While  we  cannot  be  positive 
that  a  policy  which  has  worked  so  well  in 
Europe  will  work  equally  as  well  in  Asia,  at 
least  we  should  have  learned  from  the  1930'i 
how  not  to  do  it.  How  not  to  do  it  Is  to  forfeit 
someone  else's  territory  to  the  aggressive 
demands  of  another  great  power.  It  was  a 
distinguished  British  historian,  Arnold 
Toynbee,  who  reminded  us  that  history  re- 
peats itself  only  when  man  makes  the  same 
mistakes  over  again. 

There  is  more  to  guide  us.  however,  than 
the  negative  experience  with  dictators  In 
the  1930's.  There  Is  the  positive  record  o! 
gains  which  American  policy  has  realized 
In  the  Far  East.  That  policy  of  denying  the 
domination  of  Asia  to  any  one  power  was 
the  why  of  Korea.  It  remains  the  why  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Formosa,  or 
the  why  of  American  military  assistance  to 
India  when  she  was  threatened  along  her 
Tibetan  frontier  by  the  Chinese,  or  the  why 
of  the  landing  of  the  Marines  in  Thailand 
In  1961  during  the  crisis  In  Laos.  In  each  of 
these  Instances  the  threat  of  a  new  aggres- 
sion was  met,  the  spreading  of  war  was  pre- 
vented, the  resort  to  violence  was  thwarted. 
And  as  political  historians  single  out  Berlin 
as  the  turning  point  in  Europe,  so  some  of 
them  now  believe  Korea  will  stand  in  history 
as  the  turning  point  in  Asia.  But  the  issue 
is  not  yet  settled,  for  it  is  from  this  same 
piece  of  cloth  that  Vietnam  Is  cut. 

To  understand  Vietnam,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  issue  is  not  Vietnam. 
Rather,  it  Is  the  chance  to  achieve  stability 
in  all  of  Eastern  Asia.  What  is  happening 
along  both  sides  of  the  17th  Parallel  might 
well  have  happened  Instead  In  the  Philip- 
pines, or  in  Thailand,  or  Burma.  It  Just  hap- 
pened to  happen  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  decision  to  stand  in  South- 
east Asia,  moreover,  has  already  made  a 
difference.  This  can  be  measured  In  several 
ways. 

First,  the  spread  of  national  liberation 
fronts  from  either  Peking,  where  they  were 
first  described  by  Chairman  Mao,  or  from 
Hanoi,  where  their  cadres  were  first  trained, 
has  been  stopped.  It  was  not  many  months 
ago  that  the  National  Liberation  Front  not 
only  was  spreading  out  its  controls  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  also  into  the  five  northeastern 
provinces  of  Thailand  and  Into  the  northern 
provinces  of  Burma.  Whafs  more,  there  re- 
mained in  Eastern  Laos,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  negotiated  truce  of  1962.  several 
thousands  of  Hanoi-trained  fighters.  And 
even  Prince  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia  belatedly 
imagines  that  he  sees  some  of  the  same 
types  within  his  border.  The  national  liber- 
ation front  movement  seemed  Indeed  to  be 
what  Mao  called  It,  "the  wave  of  the  future." 

Nor  is  it  without  point  that  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  saw  this  clearly.  In  an  inter- 
view two  months  before  his  death,  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  "domino 
theory."  His  reply  was,  "I  believe  it.  I  think 
that  the  struggle  is  close  enough.  China  Is 
so  large,  looms  so  high  just  beyond  the 
frontiers,  that  if  South  Vietnam  went,  It 


would  not  only  give  them  an  Improved  geo- 
graphic position  for  a  guerrilla  assault  on 
Malaya,  but  would  also  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  be- 
longs to  China." 

Because  of  the  American  stand  in  Viet- 
nam, however,  these  thrusts  Into  surroimd- 
Ing  areas  have  gone  nowhere.  In  fact,  they 
are  withering  on  the  vine.  As  a  result,  our 
presence  has  already  made  a  difference  to 
the  small  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of 
this  difference,  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  has  said,  "If 
the  Americans  succeed  in  Vietnam,  there 
will  be  no  second  Vietnam,  no  third  Viet- 
nam." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  American 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  com- 
plete change  In  the  state  of  mind  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  study  trip  to  the  countries  on  the  rim  of 
China.  Among  them,  the  new  mood  is  one 
that  says  of  the  American  presence  in  South- 
east Asia,  "We  know  why  you're  there;  and 
If  you  leave,  we're  in  trouble."  The  Premier 
of  Singapore  has  put  it  more  bluntly.  He 
says,  "Without  you,  we're  finished."  This 
180-degree  shift  of  opinion  in  Eastern  Asia 
Btends  In  sharp  contrast  to  what  many  of 
those  same  leaders  were  saying  four  years 
earlier  when  I  was  also  there.  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  explains  the 
change  of  mind  in  simple  language. 

He  says  that,  until  1965,  the  governments 
ot  the  Far  East  did  not  know  whether  they 
could  count  on  the  United  States  for  help. 
Because  the  Americans  have  chosen  to  stand 
tall  in  Vietnam,  the  neighboring  areas  now 
have  the  confidence  to  rally  their  own  efforts 
behind  the  protective  line  represented  by  the 
United  States. 

Only  last  week  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ma- 
laysia reminded  us  that  the  only  hope  of  his 
people  against  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
Mainland  China  Is  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  Even  the  so-called  neutralists  in 
Cambodia  and  Burma  have  begun  to  shift. 
And  In  Indonesia,  the  political  leaders  are 
candid  enough  to  say  that  their  civil  struggle 
of  two  years  ago  between  the  Communist- 
directed  PKI  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
came  out  as  it  did  because  the  Americans 
were  In  Vietnam.  "Tour  presence  there,"  one 
Indonesian  told  me,  "inspired  confidence 
among  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  to 
take  a  chance  on  reelsttng  the  Conununist 
leadership  of  the  PKI  and  President 
Sukarno." 

A  third  consequence  of  the  American  pres- 
ence has  been  to  encourage  a  new  spirit  of 
regional  co-operation  among  the  Asians 
themselves.  Inspired  by  a  Burmese,  an  Asian 
Development  Bank  la  underway.  The  Mekong 
Basin  Commission  is  now  active.  The  Asian 
Pacific  Council  has  been  formed.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  is  in  business.  The 
Asian  Conference  on  Education  is  a  going 
concern.  The  Conference  on  Asian  Economic 
Development  is  at  work.  Until  recent  months, 
most  of  these  collective  efforts  were  Just 
dreams  and  hopes  waiting  for  the  chance 
which  stability  some  day  might  give  them. 
Because  of  the  American  presence,  they  are 
now  underway.  As  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Holt  of  Australia  has  noted,  "Economic  co- 
operation now  ia  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  future  of  Eastern  Asia." 

It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
believe  that.  If  the  Americans  were  to  with- 
draw from  that  part  of  the  world  now,  these 
efforts  would  collapse.  The  point  is  that  the 
Asians  ask  only  for  time  and  a  chance  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  We  are  winning  for 
them  that  time  by  holding  a  firm  line  be- 
lilnd  which  order  and  stability  and  maturity 
can  emerge. 

As  Premier  Lee  Tew  of  Singapore  noted 
recently,  "Because  of  the  stand  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietntun,  E:ast  Asia  is  nearer  to 
sUbllity  today  than  at  any  other  Ume  In 
this  Century." 


These  new  developments,  then,  represent 
the  Perspective  of  Change  In  Eastern  Asia. 
They  stand  In  stark  contrast  to  the  daily 
newscasts  and  to  the  multiple  details  which 
record  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  battle 
in  Vietnam.  Some  day  In  the  hindsight  of 
history  they  will  loom  far  larger  than  the 
chaotic  mlnutia  that  currently  dominate  oiur 
daUy  exposures.  In  short,  they  constitute  the 
stuff  of  which  the  history  of  our  time  is  being 
made  and  from  which  some  day  it  will  be 
written. 

This  brings  us  back,  then,  to  where  we 
started— separating  the  chaos  of  change  from 
the  perspective  of  change.  It  remains  a  part 
of  what  the  orators  call  the  waging  of  peace. 
And  it  serves  to  remind  us  constantly  that 
war  Itself  does  not  win  peace,  but  only  wins 
the  chance  to  make  a  lasting  peace.  This 
is  the  important  difference. 

While  sUU  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  observed  that, 
before  we  can  aclileve  real  peace,  we  have 
first  to  achieve  International  stability  in  or- 
der to  make  It  possible.  This  would  require, 
he  went  on  to  explain,  the  drawing  of  a 
fine  line  between  the  rival  centers  of  poUtical 
power  so  as  to  stabilize  their  relationships. 
Only  upon  such  a  balance  as  this,  Steven- 
son concluded,  could  we  hoi)e  to  build  a  bet- 
ter and  stronger  United  Nations,  to  achieve 
meaningful  nuclear  disarmament,  or  realize 
sweeping  economic  development  In  backward 
areas. 

Today,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
last  World  War,  we  are  coming  hopefully 
close  to  the  stabiUty  of  which  Stevenson 
spoke.  This  In  itself  represents  that  chance 
for  which  the  hot  wars  of  the  ig40's  and  the 
so-called  cold  and  limited  wars  of  the  1950's 
and  1960'8  have  Indeed  been  waged.  The  price 
we  have  already  paid  for  that  chance  ought 
to  haunt  us  every  night.  What  we  do  with 
that  chance  will  determine  the  course  of 
the  history  of  oiu*  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
VIGORITO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  able  Representative^  Is  Representa- 
tive Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Vigorito  represents  the 
Erie,  Crawford,  and  Mercer  County  dis- 
trict in  the  northwest  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  district  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  the  Ohio-Lake  Erie 
Canal. 

In  his  efTorts  to  oppose  the  authoriza- 
tion of  that  project,  Representative  Vig- 
orito has  run  into  some  flak  from  more 
senior  Members  of  the  House. 

I  commend  Representative  Vigorito 
for  his  courage  in  standing  up  for  what 
his  constituents  desire  so  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Erie 
Daily  Times  of  May  23,  1967,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ViGoarro  Versus  KntWAN 
"When  completed,  it  wUi  be  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will 
force  at  least  1500  families  from  their  homes 
and  permanently  fiood  nearly  90,000  acres  of 
lush  farmland  and  unspoiled  countryside.  It 
will  cost  taxpayers  more  than  seven  times 
as  much  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  leading  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, as  well  as  engineering  experts,  say  it 
la  absolutely  not  needed. 

"What  is  It?  It  Is  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal,  one  of  history's  most  brazen  assaults 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  .  .  ." 


Another  editorial  against  the  Lake  Erie 
canal?  No,  an  explanatory  article  in  the 
June  edition  of  "Reader's  Digest." 

Written  by  William  Schulz  and  enUtled 
"Mike  Klrwan's  Big  Ditch,"  the  article  Is  the 
kind  of  national  attention-getter  that  is 
badly  needed  if  the  canal  project  is  to  be 
stopped. 

Much  of  the  material  presented  In  the 
article  Is,  of  course,  old  hat  to  Erie  residents, 
who  have  l>een  hearing  about  the  canal  for 
a  number  of  years  now.  But  the  facts  have 
to  be  presented  to  voters  in  Maine,  in  Florida, 
in  Minnesota  and  In  California  If  the  neces- 
sary votes  to  block  Klrwan  ara»te  be  found. 

The  article  does  give  new  efldence  of  the 
hostility  Klrwan  feels  toward  Rep.  Joseph  P. 
Vigorito,  of  Erie. 

Schulz  tells  this  story :  "Recently  I  visited 
Congressman  Klrwan  in  his  richly  carpeted 
office  overlooking  the  Capitol:  Leaning  back 
in  hlB  leather  chair,  Klrwan  conceded  that 
he  used  his  tremendous  power  to  round  up 
votes  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal.  Did 
this  mean,  I  asked,  that  those  who  supported 
the  canal  received  'special  consideration'  for 
their  pet  projects?  'Over  the  years,"  Klrwan 
replied  softly,  "we've  developed  a  spirit  of  co. 
operation  In  this  Congress.  Speaker  Raybum 
used  to  tell  the  incoming  members  you  'go 
along  to  get  along."  That's  what  Vigorito  and 
some  of  these  newcomers  have  got  to  learn." 

Rep.  Vigorito  deserves  credit  for  persist- 
ing in  his  anti-canal  campaign,  despite  this 
attitude  not  only  by  Rep.  Klrwan  but  un- 
doubtedly by  other  senior  members  of  the 
House  as  well. 


EXHIBrnON  OF  WORKS  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA HOME  STUDY  ART- 
ISTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  tell  you  about  an  exhibit 
currently  running  in  my  ofiBce  of  works 
by  Pennsylvania  housewives,  mothers, 
and  grandmothers  who  are  participating 
in  a  home  study  program  that  has  them 
painting  for  pleasure  and  even  profit. 

For  the  next  6  weeks  the  reception 
room  in  my  office  will  double  as  a  gallery 
for  a  collection  of  12  paintings  by  Penn- 
sylvania women  who  are  students  of  the 
Famous  Artists  Schools,  of  Westport, 
Conn.  These  Pennsylvania  residents  have 
taken  up  painting  to  their  own  personal 
enrichment  and  to  the  delight  of  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  faculty  of  the  Famous  Artists 
Schools  Includes  internationally  known 
artist,  Syd  Solomon,  a  native  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  who  served  as  cohost  with  me 
at  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  on  June  6. 
Mr.  Solomon,  who  formerly  taught  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Art  Institute,  is  repre- 
sented in  permanent  collections  in  nu- 
merous museums  and  galleries,  including 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York. 

I  invite  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
wield  a  deft  hand,  not  only  in  commit- 
tee, but  on  canvas  as  well,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  to  visit  my  ofSce — 
361  Old  Senate  Office  Building — to  see  an 
interesting  and  well-done  collection  of 
paintings  which  do  justice  to  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  these  talented  women 
and  to  the  Pennsylvania  coimtryside 
which  in  many  cases  inspired  them. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  appended 
to  these  remarks  a  list  of  the  paintings 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  residents  whose 
works  I  am  proud  to  display. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  AUeen  Berg,  Veterans  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity Drive,  Plttsbtirgh — "Maple  Sugar 
Camp" 

Mrs.  Erls  M.  Dodd,  Route  #3,  Bedford— 
"Cucumber  Falls" 

Mrs.  Harriet  Goff,  343«^  Walnut  Street, 
Johnstown — "Portrait    of    Mrs.    Baylor" 

Mrs.  Joan  Ooswell,  RD  #1,  Mars — "Man 
Seated" 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Graff,  684  East  Main  Street, 
Bradford — "Still  Ufe" 

Mrs.  Ooldle  Hettinger,  Belle  Alto  Koad, 
Sinking  Spring — "Race  Track" 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Koepke,  326  Holiday  Drive, 
Pittsburgh — "Beachouse  Watercolor" 

Mrs.  Harold  Mobn,  8  Washington  Avenue, 
Myerstown — "WUlows  In   Spring" 

Mrs.  J.  Strohmeler,  707  Elmhurst,  Bethle- 
hem— "The  Egg  And  I" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Way,  134  Wyndmoor 
Road,  Springfield— "Still  Life" 

Mrs.  Gall  ZlppiUi,  2  Harvard  Drive,  Media— 
"Morning  in  Nassau" 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Trumbore,  Colebrookdale 
VUlage.  Boyertcwn — "Schafler  Mill" 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  A  GREAT 
DEMOCRAT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Sam 
Rayburn  used  to  say:  "When  a  good 
Democrat  talks — I  listen." 

This  week  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  good 
Democrat  talked — and  a  group  of  good 
Democrats  heard  some  very  soimd 
advice. 

Our  esteemed  Postmaster  General 
Larry  O'Brien  told  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crats that  Democratic  Party  unity  is 
the  key   to   victory   In    1968. 

Long  before  the  opening  gun  of  the  1068 
campaign — 

He  declared — 

we  should  be  ready  to  go,  and  able  to  go, 
and  beaded  in  the  same  direction. 

But  General  O'Brien  also  candidly 
observed  that  a  number  of  States  reflect 
disunity  in  State  and  local  Democratic 
organizations. 

Democratic  disunity  Is  the  germ  that 
produces  Republican  disease — 

He  said. 

If  we  want  to  be  disease  spreaders,  that's 
one  thing,  but  if  we  want  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  our  nation  is  fac- 
ing, and  avoid  the  disasters  that  are  always 
the  result  of  fighting  among  ourselves,  then 
we  m\ist  work  together. 

His  point  is  well  taken — not  only  for 
Democrats  nationally,  but  for  Democrats 
right  here  In  Congress. 

The  administration's  legislative  pro- 
grams face  stiff  Republican  opposition. 
America  needs  these  programs  and  the 
American  people  want  them.  And  with 
Democratic  leadership  and  Democratic 
unity  we  shall  provide  the  needed  legis- 
lation to  Insure  the  continued  progress 
we  have  achieved  during  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years. 

We  Democrats  have  a  great  President 
and  a  great  program.  Let  us  continue 
to  support  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Recoko,  General  O'Brien's  inspired 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Address  bt  Postmasieb  General  Lawbencx 
F.  O'Brien  at  th«  Pennsylvania  State 
Democratic  Dinner,  Farm  Show  BtnxoiNO, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jume  6,  1967 

Fellow  Democrats,  1  am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  here  In  Harrisburg  tonight. 

I  have  some  very  fond  memories  of  this 
city.  Over  six  years  ago,  some  of  you  will 
remember,  a  young  man  from  Massachusetts 
came  to  Harrisburg  to  ask  your  support  In 
his  bid  to  win  the  Praeldency. 

He  took  the  political  temperature  here  and 
found  It  to  be  warm  and  encouraging. 

In  fact,  President  Kennedy  long  remem- 
bered the  reception  that  he  received  at  the 
Zembo  Mosque  Temple.  Later  on,  there  were 
other  great  receptions  In  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  and,  after  that,  in  Caracas 
and  Berlin. 

But  before  John  F.  Kennedy  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Harrisburg  turned 
out  to  see  him  and  to  listen  to  his  message. 

John  Kennedy's  message  then  was  that 
this  nation  was  not  doing  all  it  could,  or  all 
it  should. 

And  today  the  very  people  who  were  hold- 
ing America  back  In  I960  are  hoping  to  regain 
control. 

A  few  months  ago  they  held  a  big  pow-wow 
in  Washington. 

It  was  mighty  interoBting. 

There  they  were,  tbe  underdogs,  raising  a 
million  dollars  at  one  dinner.  Underdogs 
were  chasing  the  fat  cats  all  over  the  place. 

The  occasion  was  something  of  a  fashion 
show. 

The  models  were  wearing  their  basic 
smiles — smiles  that  got  slightly  ragged 
around  the  edges  as  ttie  evening  progressed. 

There  was  Richard  Nlzon  wearing  his  re- 
versible coat  In  his  usual  oolors — ^red,  white 
and  blue. 

There  was  Ronald  Reagan,  who  came  on 
stage  aBd  claimed  that  Sacramento  was  tbe 
biggest  mess  outside  of  Washington.  He's 
having  a  hard  time  remembering  that  he's 
Governor  now — and  the  messes  In  Sacra- 
mento belong  to  him.  But  when  all  you've 
got  Is  one  good  script,  it's  hard  to  find  an- 
other. 

Incidentally,  Barry  Goldwater  was  Invited 
to  join  the  fashion  show.  But  he  was  unable 
to,  since  he  had  lost  his  entire  wardrobe  back 
in  November  1964. 

And  then  there  was  the  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan. You  remember  blm.  He's  the  one  that 
Americanized  the  compact  car.  And  his  views 
since  then  have  been  truly  in  the  mainline  of 
Republican  tradition:  think  small,  and  shift 
for  yourself. 

His  positions  on  public  issues  remind  me 
of  a  traffic  sign  I  once  saw.  The  sign  warns: 
"Don't  park  on  both  sides  of  the  street." 

Governor  Bomney  was  trying  his  best  to 
look  sweet,  since  he  says  he  Is  "courting"  the 
Presidency.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  him,  it's 
already  engaged. 

Several  Republican  speakers  said  they  were 
sure  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
was  in  that  room. 

But  they  couldn't  figure  out  who  it  was. 

So,  I'U  inform  theu.  He  wasn't  in  that 
room.  He  was  in  another  room,  the  Oval 
Room  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  And 
his  name  is  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

If  anything,  the  fashion  show  proved  that 
the  term  "new  Republicanism"  is  empty — 
just  a  couple  of  words  that  happened  to  get 
together. 

I  think  we  can  count  on  the  Republicans 
making  a  good  many  mistakes  in  the  months 
to  come — they  always  have. 

But  I  think  Just  aa  firmly  that  it  would 
be  a  bigger  mistake  for  Democrats  to  count 
too  much  on  the  opposition's  errors. 

We  ourselves  must  produce,  we  ourselves 
must  build.  And  we  know  from  experience 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  creation  of  effec- 
tive political  machinery,  nothing  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  leadership  of  State  party 
organizations.  Tou  must  be  the  builders  of 
the  foundation  on  which  will  rise  a  success- 
ful party  and  successful  campaign. 
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The  first  step  In  that  process  of  rebuild- 
ing  is  to  look  forward,  not  backward. 

All  of  us  could  spend  time  and  energy 
mulling  over  the  events  of  last  fall,  gauging 
what  we  did  and  what  we  didn't  do,  and 
finding  fault.  We  could  spend  the  time,  but 
it  would  be  time  wasted.  The  important  con- 
sideration is  not  the  past  but  the  future. 
What  do  we  do  now?  Where  are  we  going?  Are 
we  mastering  events,  or  are  we  being  mas- 
tered by  events? 

I  know  that  this  forward  look  has  been 
the  strategy  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  can  assure  you  that  its  bouse  Is 
being  put  in  good  order. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  my  observations  around  the 
country  in  the  last  four  months  have  given 
me  deep  concern.  A  number  of  States  reflect 
disunity  in  State  and  local  Democratic  or- 
ganizations. 

A  number  of  States  in  which  Democratic 
candidates  were  less  than  successful  seem 
also  to  have  adopted  the  attitude  that  "it 
isn't  our  fault."  They  are  saying.  In  effect,  "If 
it  wasn't  for  Vietnam,  or  the  cost  of  living, 
or  the  floods,  we  would  have  won."  Well,  a 
lifetime  in  politics  has  taught  me  that  such 
reasoning  Is  nothing  more  than  nonsense. 

We  all  remember  that  Will  Rogers  one* 
said,  "I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized 
political  party.  I  am  a  Democrat."  That  was 
good  for  a  lot  of  laughs  back  In  1922— but 
let's  not  forget  that  the  disunity  that  pro- 
duced laughs  back  in  those  days,  also  pro- 
duced an  unbroken  string  of  12  years  of 
Republican  Presidents,  Republican  majorities 
in  the  67th,  68th,  69tb,  70th,  7l8t  and  72n(l 
Congresses,  and,  ultimately,  sucli  disasters 
as  the  Depression. 

Democratic  disunity  is  the  germ  that  pro- 
duces Republican  disease.  If  we  want  to  be 
disease  spreaders,  that's  one  tblng,  but  if 
we  want  to  provide  solutions  to  the  problems 
our  nation  is  facing,  and  avoid  the  disasters 
that  are  always  the  result  of  fighting  among 
ourselves,   then  we  must   work   together. 

Time  Is  the  primary  requirement  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  of  building.  We  have 
time  now — and  now  is  the  time  to  use  it. 
Many  State  organizations  have  no  state- 
wide election  demands  on  their  resources 
for  well  over  a  year.  Iliat  period  can  be 
wasted  through  inaction,  or  it  can  be  em- 
ployed to  recruit  staff,  to  refine  and  extend 
voter  registration,  to  prepare  campaign  ma- 
terial, to  secure  the  finances  you  need,  and, 
above  all,  to  organize  in  a  hard-hitting,  effec- 
tive way. 

Long  before  the  opening  gun  of  the  1968 
campaigns,  we  should  be  ready  to  go,  and 
able  to  go,  and  headed  in  the  same  direction. 
The  other  crucial  task  of  any  State  and 
local  organization  that  seeks  to  make  a 
meaningful   contribution  la  to  educate. 

Tell  the  people,  again  and  again,  about  the 
issues. 

One  of  the  major  issues  is  Vietnam.  Now  I 
suppose,  having  talked  about  party  unity, 
you  might  have  expected  me  to  avoid  talk- 
ing about  Vietnam.  But  not  talking  about  It 
doesn't  make  it  go  away.  The  Republican 
policy  on  Vietnam  seems  to  be  shaping  up. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  clever.  And  It  may  prove 
difficult  to  beat.  That  policy  is  simply  that 
they  support  our  men  In  Vietnam,  but  that 
the  Democratic  party  neither  knows  bow  to 
make  war  or  to  make  peace.  Hence,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  the  lestdership  of  this  country 
must  be  placed  in  the  calm,  capable  hands 
of  men  like  Mr.  Nixon  who  wins  arguments 
in  kitchens  ...  if  not  in  television  debates. 
How  do  we  meet  this  argument?  Well,  lor 
one  thing  we  have  got  to  respond  by  asking 
for  specifics.  Just  how  would  these  tired  new 
faces  go  about  winning  the  war  or  making 
peace?  Barry  Goldwater  might  import  the 
Indian  Rain  Dance  from  Arizona,  but  It  takes 
more  than  noises  and  gestures  to  vrin  wars 
and  to  construct  a  durable  peace.  So,  while 
the  Republican  argument  is  clever,  its  essen- 
tial bankruptcy  will  be  revealed  clearly  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 


However,  It  Is  not  enough  to  counter  Re- 
publican arguments.  We  must  enunciate  our 
own  Democratic  policy. 

Recently  14  Democratic  Senators,  joined 
by  2  Republicans,  took  an  action  that  can 
only  be  commended.  All  of  these  men  had 
criticized  our  policy  in  Vietnam  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Yet  they  issued  a  statement 
which  President  Johnson  summed  up  as 
meaning,  "Don't  be  misled,  North  Viet  Nam." 
This  position  clearly  stated  that  the  signa- 
tories were  ".  .  .  steadfastly  opposed  to  any 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  troops." 
In  other  words,  they  were  against  simple- 
minded  solutions  to  difficult  problems. 

Here  we  see  we  can  find  unity,  while  still 
preserving  our  Democratic  party  tradition  of 
freedom  of  dissent. 

I  think  the  essence  of  that  argument  la 
found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  you 
recall,  it  says,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
It  doesn't  say  tmythlng  about  peacelovers. 
We  are  all  peacelovers.  There's  nothing  spe- 
cial about  a  peacelover.  But  it  takes  consid- 
erable thought,  energy,  imagination,  diplo- 
macy, and,  unfortunately,  in  the  kind  of 
world  In  which  we  live,  sometimes  force  to 
be  a  peacemaker.  The  President  Is  trying  to 
make  a  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  that  will 
last.  He  will  not  agree  to  a  policy  that  has 
America  making  its  first  stand  in  the  last 
ditch.  He  wants  advice  about  making  peace, 
but  often  he  has  merely  been  smotheried  by 
statements  from  peacelovers. 

I  think  a  Democratic  Party  that  shows 
the  country  it  is  creative  in  the  area  of 
peacemaking,  that  is  generating  new  ideas 
about  peace,  that  is  providing  the  President 
with  useful,  constructive  advice,  is  showing 
the  country  a  responsible  party. 

So,  let's  not  stifle  dissent  by  any  means. 
We  all  want  an  honorable  end  to  tbe  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  and  we  all  want  any  peace 
made  there  to  be  a  lasting  peace,  not  Just 
a  pause  that  wlU  result  in  our  fighting  again, 
perhap*  at  greater  cost  and  closer  to  our 
shores. 

As  for  domestic  Issues,  the  President  has 
given  Congrcfls  one  of  the  finest  agendas  of 
action  in  history. 

He  has  placed  renewed  emphasis  on  rais- 
ing the  quality  and  availability  of  education, 
Including  the  use  of  the  greatest  educational 
tool  ever  invented — television — to  teach  our 
children. 

He  has  asked  for  a  pilot  program  for  free 
meals  for  preschool  children. 

He  has  asked  for  an  anti-crime  program 
that  will  reduce  crime  by  removing  the 
poverty  in  which  it  breeds,  and  will  also  give 
meaningful  help  to  local  police  forces. 

He  has  asked  for  protection  of  consumers, 
including  truth-ln-lendlng. 

He  has  asked  for  an  expansion  of  our  ef- 
fort to  support  mental  health  and  combat 
mental  retardation. 

He  has  asked  for  new  legislation  for 
veterans. 

He  has  asked  for  new  action  and  renewed 
vigor  In  every  area  that  challenges  America 
today  to  assure  continuity  of  progress  in  the 
future. 

This  is  a  program  we  can  be  proud  of.  We 
must  tell  the  voters  about  it.  We  must  de- 
scribe what  is  being  attempted,  and  what  is 
being  achieved.  And  if  the  Republicans 
blindly  oppose,  as  they  have  so  often,  let's 
tell  the  voters  about  that  too. 

And  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  remind 
the  people  that  such  landmarks  as  Medicare 
and  FederaJ  assistance  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  were  the  result  of  action  by 
your  party,  and  your  Administration,  and 
your  President,  and  your  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

Now  I  know  that  it  is  easy  for  me  to  come 
up  here  to  Pennsylvania  and  talk  about 
party  unity. 

And  I  am  well  aware  of  tbe  danger  of 
giving  advice. 

It's  Uke  the  little  boy  who  was  asked  to 


write  a  few  lines  about  Socrates.  He  said, 
"Socrates  was  a  wise  man.  He  went  around 
giving  people  advice.  They  poisoned  him." 

Free  advice  is  dangerous  to  give  and,  too 
often,   worth   exactly   what   you   pay   for  it. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give  you 
advice — rather,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  what  unity  really  means. 

I  recall  very  clearly  a  windswept  Boston 
Common  in  1962 — walking  there  with  two 
young  men. 

One  had  decided  to  seek  state-wide  office 
in  Massachusetts  and  his  brother  had  deter- 
mined that  he  would  devote  his  full  time  and 
effort  to  assist  him. 

And  I  also  remember  the  primary  route  In 
1960.  I  recall  particularly  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  conversation  I  had 
the  morning  following  that  West  Virginia 
primary  with  the  defeated  candidate. 

I  will  never  forget  that  morning. 

That  son  of  Minnesota,  tired,  bone  tired, 
from  weeks  without  s\ifflcient  sleep,  disap- 
pointed, naturally. 

And  yet,  at  that  moment  be  was  not  grimly 
hanging  on  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
past,  to  the  dregs  of  hope  drained.  No!  He 
was  looking  to  the  future.  And  so.  calmly, 
flrmly  he  pledged  his  support,  his  full  vigor, 
his  total  commitment,  to  move  our  party 
forward. 

My  friends,  I  also  recall  a  hotel  room  In 
Los  Angeles  In  1960. 

I  remember  well  a  tall  Texan  coming  Into 
that  room  to  meet  and  be  greeted  by  his 
new  leader. 

And  that  Texan  on  that  day  said  to  our 
nominee,  "Tou  have  my  pledge. 

"I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  help 
achieve  victory  as  a  member  of  this  ticket." 

And  I  also  recall  a  plane  at  Dallas. 

On  that  plane  with  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader — a  man  I  had  been  intimately  as- 
sociated with  for  14  years — I  again  listened 
to  the  words  of  that  Texan,  who  explained 
carefully  to  me  his  constitutional  respon- 
slblUty,  which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
cept, and  pointed  out  that  the  world  and 
the  nation  awaited  this  grim  testing  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  key  word  was  "continuity." 

And  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility;  you  have  none. 

"But  I  ask  you  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me." 

I  have  served  two  Presidents  over  these 
last  six  and  a  half  years — in  close  associa- 
tion. 

And  I  recall  here  so  vividly  these  remi- 
niscences I  am  sharing  with  you — that  young 
man  on  windswept  Boston  Common,  who 
served  his  brother,  the  President,  with  dedi- 
cation to  the  end;  that  brave  and  courageous 
Democrat  from  Minnesota  who  travelled  the 
highways  and  the  byways  of  West  Virginia 
and  reacted  as  a  true  soldier  at  his  moment 
of  personal  loss;  and  that  tall  Texan  who 
travelled  the  long  train  route  through  the 
South  in  1960  and  who  later  assured  con- 
tinuity for  this  nation  at  a  moment  of  crisis 
and  great  stress  as  the  world  waited  with 
bated  breath. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  all  three  of 
these  men — leaders  of  our  party — Indeed  all 
of  those  who  hold  national  position  and 
whom  we  look  to  for  guidance  and  for  leader- 
ship— they  will  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  1968. 

They  will  be  together  on  the  continuing 
upward  path  to  an  even  greater  America. 

They  will  discharge  their  responsibilities 
together — their  responsibilities  to  their 
party — their  responsibilities  to   this  nation. 

They  will,  because  they  know  the  value  of 
unity  and  the  cost  of  disunity. 

I  submit  to  you.  will  you  follow  In  their 
footsteps?  Will  you  display  courage  and  unity, 
and  lead  Pennsylvania  to  a  better  future?  I 
feel  I  can  find  the  answer  in  the  brilliant 
progressive  record  of  your  past.  1  believe  you 
will  meet  the  challenge  that  confronts  us. 


I  believe  you  will  be  victorloiu  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  you  will  help  assure  four 
more  years  of  progress  In  Washington.  I  am 
confident  we  can  coxmt  on  you  and  we  all 
know  t^e  Nation  will  be  the  better  for  It. 


NECESSITY  FOR  EXPANSION  OP  THE 
WAR   AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
satisfaction  that  I  read  the  call  of  tl-e 
AFL-CIO  for  expansion  of  the  war 
against  poverty  at  the  same  time  as  we 
carry  out  the  war  against  Communist 
expansion  in  Vietnam. 

Andrew  J.  Blemiller,  a  former  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is 
now  the  director  of  the  department  of 
legislation  of  the  AFL-^HO,  recently 
testified  before  the  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  He  insisted  that  this  country 
must  meet  its  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion's poor  "even  as  we  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam."  Mr.  Blemiller 
told  the  subcommittee  that  the  AFL-CIO 
endorses  the  1966  commission  study 
which  would  establish  a  federally  sup- 
ported job-creating  program  to  put  the 
hard-core  jobless  to  work,  in  much-need- 
ed public  service  programs. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  our  con- 
current wars — the  war  against  poverty  at 
home  and  against  aggression  abroad — I 
believe  everyone  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  and  consider  the  AFL- 
CIO  position.  Mr.  President,  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bie- 
miller's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  AFL-CIO  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  present  Its  views  on  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  We  commend  the  open- 
minded  approach  of  this  Subcommittee  In  its 
examination  of  the  national  effort  at  eradica- 
tion of  poverty. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before  this 
Subcommittee  over  two  years  ago  we  noted 
that  the  war  on  poverty  would  not  be  a 
new  war  for  the  American  labor  movement. 
Raising  the  standards  of  work  and  of  life 
of  all  Americans  has  long  been  tbe  primary 
concern  of  organized  labor.  The  AFL-CIO  is 
deeply  committed,  therefore,  to  the  effort 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  a  success. 

In  less  than  three  years  since  funds  were 
first  appropriated  to  Implement  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  Mr.  Shriver,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
his  associates  have  brought  imagination,  en- 
thusiasm and  hard  work  to  their  task.  A 
good  beginning  has  made  made.  What  Is 
more,  we  are  not  dismayed  by  problems  that 
inevitably  have  emerged,  .^ountlng  an  all- 
out  war  on  poverty  is  a  difficult  undertaking 
involving  not  only  experimental  and  untried 
programs  but  also  new  and  complex  rela- 
tionships among  and  between  government 
at  all  levels  and  private  groups. 

Since  the  effort  launched  by  0£.0.  is  a 
pioneer  undertaking,  it  is  ap>propriate  and 
necessary  that  its  progress  and  problems  be 
periodically  reviewed  by  the  Congress  and 
that  desiroble  changes  In  the  Act  and  In 
administrative  practices  be  made  as  experi- 
ence dictates. 

We  mtist  emphasize  once  again  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  all  O.E.O.  undertakings — ' 
no  matter  how  well  launched  and  financed — 
is  closely  linked  with  the  success  of  other 
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efforta  that  alBO  are  a  vital  part  of  any  all- 
out  war  on  want.  If  poverty  Is  to  be  reduced 
quickly  and  permanently,  0.£.0.  projects 
must  be  meebed  wltb  tbese  otber  prognuns, 
particularly  tboee  tbat  seek  to  provide  Jobs 
at  decent  pay  for  the  millions  of  working 
poor  and  those  that  seek  adequate  Income- 
maintenance  payments  for  millions  of  other 
!inpoverlshed  families  without  a  member  In 
the  labor  force. 

While  O.E.O.  concentrates  Its  major  effort 
on  education,  counseling  and  Job  training — 
particularly  in  behalf  of  needy  children  and 
youth — and  on  a  variety  of  other  useful  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  help  break  the  poverty 
cycle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  than 
half  of  America's  jxjverty  problem  is  directly 
related  to  the  lack  of  enough  Jobs  at  decent 
pay.  More  than  half  of  the  poor  families  In 
the  Ciklted  States  already  have  a  member 
who  la  in  the  labor  force:  Indeed,  30  per 
cent  are  beaded  by  persons  wlti  full-time 
year-round  employment.  Millions  of  others 
are  working  on  part-time  Jobs  or  are  em- 
ployed only  a  portion  of  the  year.  These  are 
the  "working  poor"  and  their  impoverish- 
ment is  due  mainly  to  low  wages,  under- 
employment or  unemployment.  The  key  to 
the  solution  of  this  major  aspect  of  the  pov- 
erty problem  is  essentially  the  creation  of 
enough  Job  opportunities,  at  decent  pay,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans  willing  and 
able  to  work. 

While  employment  has  been  at  a  high  level, 
yet  over  3  million  Americans  sUU  remain 
Jobless.  The  imemployment  rate  for  non- 
whites  la  almost  8  per  cent — more  than  twice 
aa  high  as  the  white  rate — and  the  Jobless 
rate  for  all  teenagers  is  over  13  per  cent.  For 
non-white  teenagers  it  Is  at  the  shocking 
figure  of  25  per  cent.  The  effort  to  ensure 
fuU  employment  must  continue  until  it  fi- 
nally Is  achieved.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation benefit  levels,  duration  and  coverage 
must  be  substantially  improved  to  provide 
adequate  family  protection  whenever  work- 
ers find  themselves  deprived  of  Jobs.  While 
the  AFL-CIO  considers  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  passed  last  year  to  be  the  greatest 
victory  in  the  war  on  poverty  to  date,  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  must  still  be  In- 
creased and  FX.SJ^.  coverage  extended. 

A  meaningful  attack  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty also  must  deal  effectively  with  the  vital 
need  for  adequate  Income-maintenance 
when  old  age  or  the  absence  of  a  breadwin- 
ner destroy  a  family's  ability  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. According  to  recent  studies  of  im- 
porerlshment  among  Americans,  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  poverty  problem  reflects  the 
needs  of  the  aged,  most  of  whom  are  too  old 
to  work.  In  addition,  among  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  poor  famlllea  the  husband  is  dis- 
abled, dead  or  abeent. 

Kren  with  the  Increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits  In  1966  and  the  enactment  of  Medl- 
eaie.  social  security  benefits  are  stUl  far  too 
low.  If  millions  of  Americans  whose  sole 
source  of  Income  is  their  Social  Security 
check  are  to  be  raised  above  the  proverty 
line,  Social  Security  beneflu  will  have  to  be 
raised  substantially.  Our  public  assistance 
programs  now  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  poor  and  help  even  that  fraction  inade- 
quately. We  must  extend  and  Improve  our 
public  welfare  programs  to  help  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  must  resort  to 
public  welfare  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families. 

What  is  more.  Improved  standards  of 
health,  of  housing,  and  of  general  education, 
and  the  elimination  of  every  vestige  of  racial 
prejudice  are  also  essential  parts  of  any 
meaningful  war  on  want.  As  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  pointed  out  in  Its  Report 
to  our  Sixth  Convention :  "A  successful  cam- 
paign against  poverty  wlU  automattcally  do 
more  for  America's  Negroes  than  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  because  they  are  such 
a  dUproportlooate  number  of  the  nation's 
Impoverished  families:  although  Negroes  are 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  they  are 


some  20  per  cent  of  the  poor.  But  more  than 
that,  by  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
reduce  poverty,  America  will  create  the  en- 
vironment that  can  make  ix>S8lble  an  early 
end  to  the  ugly  fact  of  discrimination  in 
American  life." 

It  Is  clear  that  muoh  remains  to  be  done. 
In  our  Judgment,  even  as  we  fulfill  commit- 
ments In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  overseas, 
we  can  and  must  work  much  harder  to  end 
poverty  here  at  home.  The  resources  we  are 
allocating  toward  the  war  on  poverty  are  al- 
together Inadequate  In  terms  of  both  the 
need  and  of  o\a  capabilities. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  stirred  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  poor  all  over  America. 
The  bright  promise  of  a  better  life  has  given 
hope  to  millions  and  already  for  thousands, 
Indeed  tens  of  thousands,  this  promise  has 
become  a  reality. 

For  the  millions  who  are  still  trapped  in 
the  mire  of  poverty  this  bright  promise  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  extinguished.  These  citi- 
zens who  have  found  new  hope  must  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  efforts  to  build  a 
better  life  for  themselves. 

Our  government  made  a  commitment  to 
these  people  when  it  enacted  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Legislation.  This  commitment 
must  be  kept.  We  muEt  continue  to  expand 
this  program  so  that  it  can  In  fact  become 
the  highroad  out  of  poverty  for  millions  of 
Americans.  This  Is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  programs  like  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps  and  especially 
the  Community  Action  Programs. 

We  feel  strongly  that  federal  assistance  for 
work-training,  community  action  and  adult 
basic  education  programs  should  continue  at 
a  basic  level  of  90  per  cent  of  program  costs. 
While  the  level  of  support  properly  should 
be  subject  to  reconsideration,  the  capacity 
of  most  states,  communities  and  local  pri- 
vate agencies — particularly  in  areas  where 
the  poor  are  most  highly  concentrated — is  so 
limited  that  the  present  level  of  federal  aid 
should  be  continued. 

While  funds  available  for  various  pro- 
grams should  not  exceed  amounts  that  can 
be  realistically  used,  we  were  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  fiscal  1867  O.E.O.  appro- 
priations fell  short  of  the  barely  adequate 
•1.76  billion  authorization.  It  is  o\ir  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  better  finance  the 
war  on  poverty  so  that  O.E.O.  can  operate  at 
the  level  of  maximum  effectiveness.  We  urge 
Congress  to  grant  O.E.O.  a  supplemental 
appropriation  that  will  permit  it  to  fund 
Vitally  needed  programs  that  have  currently 
been  cut  back  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
funds. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  comment  on 
some   aspects  of  specific   O-E.O.   programs. 

With  regard  to  the  Job  Corps  centers,  we 
would  question  whether  the  training  of  en- 
roUees  is  adequate  in  terms  of  the  realities 
of  today's  Job  market.  We  would  suggest  that 
nationally  recognized  private  groups  includ- 
ing trade  unions  with  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  manpower  training  for  various  skills 
be  requested  to  assist  In  formulating  and 
implementing  such  trslning  programs.  This 
procedure  would  not  only  have  the  advan- 
tage of  Improving  the  quality  of  training, 
but  carry  with  It  a  further  assurance  of  the 
enrollees  being  placed  In  more  advanced 
training  programs  and/or  Jobs  after  the  ini- 
tial Job  Corps  training  is  completed.  A  com- 
mendable step  In  this  direction  is  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  Job  Corps  Center  at  Jacob's 
Creek,  Tennessee  by  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers, 

The  purpose  of  this  Center  is  to  train  the 
Job  Corpsmen  to  operate  and  maintain  var- 
ious types  of  heavy  equipment. 

The  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  is  another 
agency  that  we  should  look  at.  This  pro- 
gram's special  purpose-— helping  as  nxany  as 
poeslble  of  the  more  than  3  million  young 
people  aged  1(1-21  troa  impoverished  homes 
to  stay  In  school  or  to  become  usefully  em- 
ployed— is  of  vital  importance  both  to  the 


youngsters  and  to  the  nation.  Young  people 
In  this  age  group  now  account  for  about 
one-third  of  the  unemployed.  Moreover,  the 
response  of  needy  young  people  to  this  pro- 
gram was  Immediate  and  has  been  sustained. 
In  fact,  we  are  advised  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  applicants  cannot  be  serviced  this 
year  because  of  insufficient  funds.  In  the 
face  of  the  success  of  this  program,  in  reach- 
ing young  people  from  poor  families — help- 
ing to  keep  them  In  school,  discouraging 
dropouts  from  school,  and  helping  to  direct 
them  towards  work  and  socially  useful  ac- 
tivities, it  should  be  substantially  expanded 
over  the  next  several  years. 

The  Community  Action  Program  has  made 
possible  a  whole  series  of  Innovative  and 
dramatic  projects  that  have  given  the  poor 
in  hundreds  of  communities  new  hope  for 
the  future.  Probably  the  most  universally 
applauded  CAP  program  is  Head  Start  which 
has  enabled  several  hundred  thousand  ol 
the  more  than  3  million  poor  children  from 
ages  3  to  5  to  receive  some  educational, 
health  and  nutritional  benefits  that  will  les- 
sen the  likelihood  of  their  ultimately  becom- 
ing school  dropouts  or  delinquents. 

In  addition  to  Head  Start  there  are  many 
extremely  worthwhile  projects  that  need  to 
be  widely  Implemented.  These  Include  health 
services  in  the  home  and  in  neighborhood 
centers;  consxuner  counseling,  family  plan- 
ning and  legal  services  for  the  poor;  remedial 
and  tutorial  services  for  underprivileged 
children;  special  projects  for  the  aged  poor, 
for  rural  areas  and  for  Indian  reservations. 
If  the  war  on  poverty  Is  to  have  sub- 
stantial impact  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
these  and  many  other  programs  to  the 
roughly  1100  Community  Action  agencies 
that  are  already  in  existence;  to  encourage 
additional  communities  to  organize  them- 
selves to  play  a  part  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
to  undertake  new  and  experimental  projects 
that  hopefully  may  provide  new  insights  in 
ways  in  which  the  poor  may  help  them- 
selves. 

We  view  the  Community  Action  Program 
as  one  of  the  essential  vehicles  for  conduct- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  in  the  local  com- 
munity. The  community  action  agency  is 
in  a  sense  the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  community's  will 
to  fight  poverty  in  Its  precincts.  It  murt  be 
encouraged  to  Innovate  and  experiment  and 
to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty effort  in  the  local  community.  It  should 
not  be  hobbled  by  inadequate  funding  or 
by  arbitrary  Congressional  commitment  ol 
funds  by  earmarking. 

With  regard  to  the  highly  publicized  con- 
troversies over  the  administration  of  the 
Conununlty  Action  Programs  in  some  com- 
munities, the  AFL-CIO  is  neither  surprised 
nor  dismayed.  From  our  own  experience  in 
state  and  local  affairs,  we  know  it  Is  in- 
evitable that  occasionally  there  will  be  con- 
troversy as  to  which  agencies — private  or 
public — should  receive  funds  and  how  much. 
and  where  the  control  of  program  will  be 
lodged.  Such  conflict  can  be  healthy  and 
constructive  in  involving  heretofore  inactive 
segments  of  the  community  in  determining 
policies  and  programs  for  local  anti-poverty 
activity. 

Congress  gave  a  mandate  to  the  war  on 
poverty  when  It  insisted  upon  maximum 
participation  of  the  poor  In  helping  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  The  AFL-CIO  is  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  this  mandate.  In 
a  democracy  the  people  should  have  a  say 
about  what  happens  to  them.  We  recognize 
that  the  introduction  of  new  people,  with 
new  Ideas — including  representatives  of  mi- 
nority groups — organized  labor  and  the  poor 
themselves — can  create  problems  of  accept- 
ance, accommodation  and  adjustment.  But 
no  Community  Action  Agency  can  achieve  Its 
goals  without  the  representation  of  these 
groups. 

We  are  encouraged  to  note  that,  of  about 
92,000    citizens    serving    on    the    governing 


boards  of  Community  Action  Agencies  and 
advisory  councils  over  42,000  or  over  46% 
come  from  among  the  people  being  helped. 
Obviously,  there  has  been  substantial  im- 
provement in  developing  participation  in 
OEO  programs  from  among  the  poor.  For  this, 
the  OEO  deserves  commendation. 

Finally,  as  a  major  aspect  of  the  war  on 
want  we  urge  the  Inauguration  of  a  federally 
supported  Job-creating  program  that  would 
put  the  hard-core  unemployed  to  work  pro- 
viding needed  public  facilities  and  services. 

We  do  not  contemplate  "make-work"  Jobs. 
America  has  a  huge  backlog  of  public  serv- 
ice needs — in  parks  and  playgrounds.  In 
educational  Institutions,  in  hospitals,  li- 
braries and  nursing  homes,  in  highways,  in 
public  protection  activities.  In  conservation 
projects  and  In  other  public  and  private 
non-profit  undertakings.  These  Jobs  not  only 
would  benefit  their  holders,  who  even  In 
prosperous  times  work  only  sporadically  If 
at  all;  the  services  provided  are  ones  for 
which  society  has  a  growing  need,  but  that 
most  state  and  local  governments  lack  the 
means  to  pay  for. 

The  program  we  endorse  would  add  to 
total  employment  rather  than  displace  any 
regular  employees.  Oovernment  and  non- 
profit InBtltutlons  would  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate ability  to  use  the  available  labor 
productively.  The  new  employees  would  be 
Integrated  with  the  existing  work  force  and 
regular  standards  of  performance  would  be 
enforced.  Wages  would  be  at  the  Federal 
minimum  and  higher.  Such  a  program.  If 
supplemented  by  proper  training  and  coun- 
seling could  help  to  prepare  these  workers 
for  regular  empioynaent. 

This  kind  of  Job-creating  program  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  has  been  urged  by 
many  members  of  the  Congress.  It  also  con- 
forms to  the  Public  Service  Employment 
program  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progress  in  its  Report  to 
the  President  last  year.  To  Implement  this 
proposal  the  Commission — with  all  of  its 
labor,  management  and  public  members  In 
agreement— suggested  the  beginning  of  a 
five-year  venture  with  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of,  perhaps,  (2  billion  to  ultimately  pro- 
vide 500,000  additional  Jobs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  the  AFL-CIO  has  been 
engaged  In  a  variety  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties designed  to  make  this  legislation  as 
effective  as  possible. 

These  efforta  have  generally  fallen  Into 
two  broad  categories: 

1.  Encouraging  more  participation  by 
AFLr-CIO  affiliates  and/or  representatives  in 
every  phase  of  the  anti-poverty  programs  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  level  and 

2.  Monitoring  poverty  programs  at  every 
level  to  determine  If  they  are  fulfilling  their 
intended  purpose. 

A  liaison  relationship  has  been  developed 
with  the  National  O.E.O.  office  through  a 
lAbor  Advisory  council  as  well  as  staff.  Seven- 
teen leaders  of  organized  labor  serve  on  the 
Labor  Advisory  Council  whose  chairman  Is 
David  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Building 
Service  Employees  International  Union.  This 
Council  advises  the  Director  of  O.E.O.  with 
respect  to  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to 
both  labor  and  the  O.E.O. 

The  national  headquarters  of  AFL-CIO 
has  encouraged  the  organization  of  meet- 
ings and  conferences  dealing  with  the  war 
on  poverty  by  its  national  and  international 
unions  and  by  state  and  local  central  bodies. 
In  addition  union  stimmer  schools,  confer- 
ences, state  labor  conventions  and  national 
and  International  union  conventions  have  in- 
cluded some  phases  of  the  war  on  poverty 
on  their  agendas.  In  many  cities  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  supplied  technical  aaalatance, 
speakers  and  otber  help  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  local  anti-poverty  programs.  We 
have  produced   three   publications    dealing 


speclflcaUy  wltb  the  anti-poverty  program. 
In  addition,  the  poverty  program  has  re- 
ceived strong  g\yppott  from  the  labor  press. 
Almost  without  exception  labor  publications 
have  carried  interpretive  articles,  features 
and  news  stories  In  support  of  the  entire 
anti-poverty  effort.  Several  state  and  local 
afllllates  have  sponsored  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  notable  successes  has  been 
in  the  eleven-state  Appalachian  area.  We 
have  encouraged  our  state  and  particularly 
our  local  central  bodies  to  participate  actively 
In  community  anti-poverty  programs  and 
agencies.  There  are  over  3,000  members  of 
AFL-CIO  unions  serving  on  Community  Ac- 
tion boards  and  agencies. 

One  result  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
given  to  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  the 
direct  sponsorship  of  O.E.O.  funded  anti- 
poverty  programs  by  An<-CIO  affiliates. 
While  the  AFL-CIO  has  generally  based  its 
participation  In  the  anti-poverty  effort  on 
the  concept  of  total  conomunity  Involvement, 
yet,  when  other  initiative  for  necessary  pro- 
grams was  not  forthcoming,  local,  state  or 
regional  AFL-CIO  afllllates  came  forward  to 
get  the  Job  done.  The  following  list  is  illus- 
trative of  a  few  of  this  tyi>e  of  program  di- 
rectly sponsored  by  labor  organizations: 

1.  Alameda  County  Central  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  completed  a  one  year  program  ol 
work  experience  training  for  an  average  of 
250  youths  in  September,  1966;  now  has  ap- 
plication pending  for  a  three  phase  program 
of  work  experience,  work  training  (with 
union  craftsmen)  and  remedial  education 
as  it  relates  to  their  work  for  approximately 
200  additional  youths. 

2.  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Council — is  In 
the  process  of  executing  a  contract  with  Job 
Corps  from  a  nine-state  region  prior  to 
June  30,  1967.  The  Council  also  has  applica- 
tion pending  to  sponsor  an  eleven-state  pro- 
gram to  place  3,000  unemployed  workers  in 
On-the-Job  training  slots  with  union  em- 
ployers in  a  one- year  period. 

3.  Minr\eapolia  Central  Labor  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  has  Just  completed  two  six-week's  train- 
ing cycles  of  40  each  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

4.  West  Virginia  Labor  Federation,  AFL- 
CIO,  is  Just  completing  a  program  of  On- 
the-Job  training  for  over  300  unemployed 
workers.  This  program  was  carried  out  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  employers  under  con- 
tract with  AFL-CIO  affiliated  unions. 

5.  Maine  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
completed  a  training  program  for  tinem- 
ployed  parents  of  ADC  children  in  several 
counties,  to  train  them  for  regular  employ- 
ment. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  various  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  which  the  Anii-CIO  has 
been  Involved,  in  large  and  small  communi- 
ties— In  urban  and  semi-urban  areas,  AFIr- 
CIO  members  are  giving  effective  leadership 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

When  President  Johnson  launched  the  war 
on  poverty,  he  urged  that  it  be  waged  un- 
conditionally, "here  and  now."  It  is  our  own 
Judgment  that  the  funds  committed  for 
O.E.O.  programs  to  date  are  Inadequate,  and 
are  far  leas  than  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  Invest  In  achieving  victory  in  this 
war. 

If,  for  lack  of  financing,  the  forward  thrust 
of  this  war  Is  lost  and  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  poor  are  frustrated,  incalcu- 
lable harm  will  be  done.  We  strongly  urge 
that  in  the  future  the  funds  available  for 
the  war  on  poverty  be  more  equal  to  the 
need. 

We  look  forward  to  the  findings  and  results 
of  this  Subcommittee's  planned  examination 
and  evaluation  of  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Based  on  these  findings  we  feel  confident 
that  the  war  on  poverty  can  be  escalated  in- 
telligently and  effectively.  We  would  hope 
that  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  again  with  the  Subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss any  specific  leglsUtlve  recommendations 
which  you  may  propoae. 


THE  POSTWAR  STATUS  IN  THE 
MIDEAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  astute  commentaton  on  national 
affairs  today  is  Clayton  Pritchey,  former- 
ly public  relations  adviser  of  Ambassador 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  at  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  most  interesting  column  released 
on  June  9,  Mr.  Frltchey  talks  about  the 
importance  of  our  thinking  through  the 
postwar  status  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  his  views  are  soimd  and  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  aU  readers  of 
the  Record,  including  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  "in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Washinctom. — As  the  world  starts  think- 
ing about  the  poet-war  status  of  the  Middle 
East,  Israel  is  understandably  and  properly 
concerned  over  the  danger  of  Nasser  once 
again  snatching  political  victory  out  of  the 
Jaws  of  military  defeat,  as  he  did  so  spec- 
tacularly In  the  wake  of  the  1956  fighting. 

What  is  even  more  Important,  however.  Is 
for  the  UjS.  and  the  other  major  powers  to 
recognize  that  they,  too,  have  an  Incalcu- 
lable stake  In  establishing  this  c<  ne  a  real 
peace,  and  not  merely  a  dubious  armistice 
that  simply  invited  einother  war. 

In  supporting  the  cease  fire  resolution  in 
the  Security  CouncU  this  week,  the  Chinese 
delegate  said,  "There  can  be  no  victors."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  should  be  a  victory  for 
future  p>eace — and  that  will  not  be  served  by 
a  restoration  of  the  conditions  that  precipi- 
tated this  conflict. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  world's  stake 
In  a  more  stabilized  Middle  East.  If  the  XJS. 
and  Russia  had  been  drawn  into  these  hos- 
tUities,  as  they  might  well  have  been,  the 
consequences  would  have  dwarfed  the  losses 
of  the  last  few  days.  If  we  tiave  a  sUnUar 
emergency  in  the  future  the  outcome  may  be 
disastrously  different. 

The  great  powers  and  the  UN,  then,  should 
keep  this  In  mind  when  they  start  putting 
the  pressure  on  Israel  (as  they  undoubtedly 
will)  for  "concessions"  in  the  name  of  peace. 
After  1956,  the  powers  were  so  eager  for  any 
kind  of  a  settlement  that  they  put  the  de- 
feated and  discredited  Nasser  back  In  busi- 
ness with  little  to  restrain  him  from  further 
aggression  against  Israel. 

WhUe  In  Israel  late  last  year,  I  found  any 
number  of  officials  who  regretted  that  their 
country  had  not  gone  it  alone  against  the 
U.A.R.  in  1966.  Instead  of  with  BrltaLin  and 
Prance,  whose  intervention  brought  in  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  on  the  side  of  Nasser.  The 
officials  I  talked  to  felt  tbat  Israel  would 
have  won  handily  without  help,  that  the  war 
could  have  been  localised  (as  It  has  been 
this  time),  and  that  more  "realistic"  and 
"durable"  peeM:e  terms  could  have  been 
established. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  shooting  came  to  an 
end  with  Nasser  stUl  asserting  he  was  In  a 
continued  state  of  war  against  Israel,  still 
openly  proclaiming  his  Intention  to  destroy 
bis  neighbor,  and,  as  a  down  payment, 
forcibly  excluding  Israel  from  the  Suez 
Canal,  despite  the  Israeli  victory.  And  finally 
be  capped  this  by  blockading  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  thereby  strangUng  the  IsraeU  port  of 
EUat. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  tbat  In  deter- 
mining the  aggressor,  there  la  not  much  need 
to  argue  over  who  fired  the  first  ebot  this 
week,  for  Nasser  had  alTeady  Insisted  he  waa 
at  war  wltb  larael,  and,  in  mining  the  Strait 
of  Tiran,  be  bad  already  committed  an  act 
of  war. 
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Tht  Indian  ambassador  to  the  TTK  said 
this  week,  "Aggreasora  should  not  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  aggression."  We  are 
going  to  hear  more  along  the  same  line, 
but  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  discuss 
P3ace  on  the  basis  of  what  la  good  for  the 
world  and  the  Middle  Bast,  even  U  that  in- 
cludes an  apparent  apple  or  two  for  Israel. 

Surely  peace  would  not  be  serred  by  let- 
ting Nasser  go  on  using  Suez  and  Aqaba  as 
weapons  against  Israel.  Sxirely  a  constructlTe 
peace  settlement  must  either  give  Israel 
some  International  guarantees  against  ag- 
gression or  else  permit  it  an  improved  de- 
fense posture. 

Israel  has  not  exploited  its  military  vic- 
tories for  territorial  gain  per  se.  It  wants  to 
be  let  alone,  to  live  In  peace  with  its  nelgh- 
bon.  Is  that  too  mxich  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  underwrite?  If  It  Is,  then  some  con- 
sideration will  have  to  be  given  to  Israel's 
need  to  put  Itself  in  a  less  vulnerable  mili- 
tary position. 

It  may  be  that  Nasser  will  not  recover  from 
the  present  massive  defeat;  and  It  may  be 
— Indeed  It  Is  likely — that  the  unity  of  the 
Arab  world,  fragile  at  best,  will  be  shattered 
for  years  to  come,  but  the  new  peace  settle- 
ment should  try  to  remove  the  temptation 
of  obliterating  Israel,  and  If  that  can't  be 
done,  the  future  price  of  attempted  oblitera- 
tion should  be  made  clearly  prohibitive.  This 
is  certainly  one  case  where  what  Is  good  for 
Israel  is  good  for  the  UjS.  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
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FUNDING  FOR  MODEL  CITIES  AND 
RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage on  urban  and  rural  poverty,  Pru- 
dent Johnson  requested  that  Congress 
provide  sufBcient  funding  for  the  model 
cities  and  rent  supplement  programs. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  essential 
tools  In  our  fight  against  urban  blight 
and  In  our  efforts  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  low-Income  citizens. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  designed 
to  go  Into  deteriorated  neighborhoods 
with  a  concentrated  range  of  Federal 
programs  and  local  public  and  private 
programs  to  clear  up  the  human  and 
physical  deficiencies  of  the  area. 

The  mirposes  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  are  twofold:  First,  it  will  pro- 
vide low-income  families  with  decent 
homes  and  thus  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  escape  the  degradation  of  sub- 
standard housing.  Second,  it  will  stimu- 
late construction  of  low-cost  houqlng  by 
private  enterprise  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

Despite  these  obvious  benefits,  the 
House  last  week  rejected  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  drastically  reduced 
funds  for  the  model  cities  program. 

After  condemning  this  action,  a  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  editorial  com- 
mented: 

It  wlU  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  restore  some 
perspective  to  the  domestic  "war"  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
that  the  Senate  must  now  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  the  people  who 
are  trapped  In  our  slums  and  for  whom 
the  exits  are  limited.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions Congress  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  decent  housing  for  all  Americans. 
Yet  we  have  refused  to  sufllclently  fimd 
the  programs  to  Implement  the  principle 
of  decent  housing  for  all  Americans. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
proach its  responsibility  In  a  reasoned 


manner  and  restore  the  funds  for  these 
two  vital  programs. 

The  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  puts  the  issue  in  per- 
spective. I  ask  unanhnous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rents  and  Mooei.  Ctties 

The  going  gets  rougher  and  rougher  in 
Congress  for  the  tirban  poor.  First  the  cut 
in  poverty  war  funds.  Now  the  House,  by  a 
narrow  margin,  has  authorized  spending 
•237  million  on  the  Model  Cities  program, 
but  even  that  is  only  about  one-third  of 
what  the  Administration  wanted.  Then, 
with  a  resurgence  of  the  RepubUcan-Dlxle- 
crat  coalition,  the  chamber  wiped  out  new 
funds  altogether  for  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

"Rarely,"  said  President  Johnson  In  Jan- 
uary, 1966  "has  a  Bew  housing  program 
evoked  such  a  dramatic  and  positive  re- 
sponse as  the  rent  supplement  program." 
The  response  may  have  been  there  but  the 
problem  when  the  Chips  were  down  was 
that  it  had  no  ptowerful  backers — only  the 
poor.  The  Model  Cities  program  was  saved 
from  extinction  by  the  support  of  the  blg- 
clty  mayors. 

The  rent  supplement  Idea,  therefore,  was 
left  to  its  enemies  who  view  as  a  sort  of 
socialism  and  oppose  the  concept  of  dispersal 
of  the  poor. 

The  action  is  regrettable.  Rent  supple- 
ments serve  as  a  handy  device  to  fit  the 
needs  of  those  a  little  too  affluent  to  be 
eligible  for  public  housing.  It  Is  regarded  as 
especially  useful  for  those  being  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  highways.  And  it 
has  been  supported  by  far-from-soclallstlc 
organizations  like  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boarda. 

As  for  ttxe  Model  Ciltles,  the  House's  s\ir- 
gery  on  the  budget  cuts  deep  into  the  con- 
cept of  the  legislation.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  to  parcel  out  Model  Cities  to  a 
great  many  cities.  There  might  have  been 
more  political  mileage  in  that  approach  but 
the  eSect  per  city  would  have  been  small. 
It  was  shelved,  however,  in  favor  of  trying 
to  make  a  significant  impact  on  poverty 
areas  in  70  or  80  selected  cities. 

If  budget  cutting  la  now  allowed  to  thin 
out  funds  the  way  the  discarded  approach 
would  have,  the  entire  program  may  be  in 
Jeopardy.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  re- 
store some  perspective  to  the  domestic 
"war"  front 


THE  HUNGRY  CAN'T  WATT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  two  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  in  Its  study  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  this  country  are  the  many  de- 
ficiencies whch  are  developed  in  State 
and  local  welfare  departments  and  the 
general  problem  of  welfare  policy.  Our 
studies  to  date  indicate  the  need  for  a 
massive  reorganization,  not  only  of  the 
welfare  programs,  but  of  the  philosophy 
on  which  they  are  based,  as  well. 

A  most  interesting  article  entitled 
"Battle  Line  of  Welfare:  The  Hungry 
Can't  Wait,"  written  by  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  was  published  in  The  Nation, 
a  weekly  magazine,  under  date  of  May 
22,  1967.  Mr.  Schottland  is  dean  of  the 
Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  at 
Brandeis  University.  He  was  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  from  1954  to 
1959. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
vocative article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Battle  Link  or  Weltabe  :  The  Hitmgbt  Can'i 
Wait 

(By  Charles  I.  Schottland) 

(Note. — JIfr.  Schottland  is  dean  of  The 
Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeia 
University.  He  was  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  1954  to  1959.) 

A  great  deal  of  optimism  was  being  ex- 
pressed a  year  ago  with  reference  to  the  na- 
tion's poor.  Some  liberals  and  clvU  rights 
leaders  were  enthusiastic  about  those  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(GEO)  that  aim  to  provide  real  opportunity 
for  poor  and  disadvantaged  groups  to  puU 
themselves  up  by  the  boot  straps.  Economists 
and  social  welfare  workers  were  pleased  by 
the  success  of  their  long  efforts  to  caU  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  Invisible  poor  In 
our  midst.  Large  numbers  of  people  felt  that 
we  were  on  the  right  track,  even  though  ex- 
isting programs  may  have  had  shortcomings 
and  were  generally  Inadequate  to  make  a 
deep  dent  in  the  problem. 

Recent  events  have  dampened  this  initial 
enthusiasm.  The  combination  of  attacks  by 
some  members  of  Congress  on  the  high  cost 
of  OEO  programs,  the  criticism  of  liberals  on 
the  minuscule  efforts  and  expenditures,  the 
curtailment  of  Great  Society  programs  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  Vietnam,  the  recent 
elections  which  brought  severe  critics  of 
OEO  and  other  Great  Society  programs  into 
public  office — these  and  related  events  cause 
increasing  concern  among  those  who  thought 
that  at  least  a  beginning  was  being  made 
toward  abolition  of  poverty.  Disencbant- 
znent  with  the  prospects  of  a  vigorous  and 
effective  anti-poverty  program  has  served  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  a  "guaranteed  min- 
imum Income."  More  and  more  persons  are 
becoming  convinced  that  the  United  States 
has  reached  an  economic  development  which 
makes  it  both  feasible  and  relatively  easy  to 
do  away  with  poverty  entirely  through  some 
such  sweeping  legislation. 

But  during  the  past  two  years,  while  dis- 
cussions of  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income 
and  anti-poverty  programs  occupied  stage 
center,  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor."  These  are  the  more 
than  8  mUllon  persons  on  the  public  relief 
rolls  of  state  and  local  welfare  departments 
(not  to  mention  the  uncounted  others  who 
are  eligible  for  public  relief,  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  appear  on  the  rolls; 
see  Cloward  and  Plven,  "The  Birth  of  a 
Movement";  The  Nation,  May  8).  They  re- 
ceive funds  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
but  in  most  cases,  the  funds  are  not  enough 
to  support  health  and  decency.  The  federal 
government  provides  the  majority  of  tlie 
funds  used  for  public  assistance.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  federal  goveriunent  at- 
tempts to  assist  persons  out  of  their  distress 
and  up  from  poverty  through  various  anti- 
poverty  programs,  while,  on  the  other.  It 
participates  with  the  states  in  continuing  to 
maintain  8  million  pubUc  assistance  re- 
cipients in  conditions  of  distress  and  in 
poverty. 

A  number  of  soimd  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posala  are  occupying  the  Intellectual  and  po- 
UUcal  arenas.  The  previously  mentioned 
guaranteed  miniTnum  income,  which  would 
have  been  considered  radical  even  three  or 
four  years  ago  has  been  proposed  by  Sargent 
Sbrlver  and  by  the  National  Commlsalon  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
included  representatives  of  big  business.  But 
while  we  discuss  and  debate  macro-economic 
measures  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  to  guarantee  every  American  a  decent 


standard  of  living,  we  tend  to  forget  that 
mllllona  of  poor  must  be  fed,  clothed  and 
boused  now.  There  Is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency among  some  federal  officials  to  depre- 
cate "handout"  progranu  and  to  emphasise 
training,  community  action  and  more  "con- 
structive" approaches.  When  Congress  pays 
attention  to  the  problem,  it  is  frequently  to 
deplore  rising  coats,  "chlselers,"  Illegitimacy 
and  other  problems  which  frustrate  alleged 
Congressional  desires  to  do  something  more 
"conBtructlve." 

PubUc  assistance  programs  represent  the 
recognition  by  the  Amierican  people,  the 
Congress,  the  state  legislatures  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  that  an  affluent  society  such  as 
the  United  States  caimot  permit  people  to 
suffer  because  they  lack  Income  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Some  are  too  old  or  too 
young  or  too  disabled  to  work.  Others  suffer 
from  handicaps  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  get  even  a  stistalning  share  of  our 
Increasing  standard  of  llvmg  and  our  con- 
tinued rise  in  personal  income.  We  recognise 
a  responsibility  for  such  as  these.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  hardly  echo  the  statement  made 
in  an  official  British  document  that  "No  man, 
woman,  or  chUd  in  Britain  need  for  any 
reason  fall  below  a  minimum  atandard  of 
life."  Many  of  the  8  million  persons  on  re- 
lief in  the  United  States  do  fall  below  any 
standards  for  decency  which  reasonable 
people  would  be  willing  to  set. 

To  understand  how  this  situation  can 
ezlBt  In  the  United  States  today,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  understand  how  our  public  relief  pro- 
grams operate.  The  American  colonies  in- 
herited the  English  Poor  Laws  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Asso- 
ciated with  thia  basic  principle  were  three 
established  policies:  (1)  local  responsibility; 
(2)  reeponsibllity  of  relatives,  and  (3)  resi- 
dence laws  which  limited  eligibility  to  per- 
sons who  were  long-time  members  of  the 
community.  Under  this  Poor  Law  philosophy, 
it  was  the  local  community  in  the  United 
States  that  established  departments  of  char- 
ities, and  it  gave  relief  In  kind  (i.e..  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  medical  care) .  Generally,  the 
aid  was  so  meager  that  reports  on  local  prac- 
tices prior  to  1936  reveal  that  cruel  treatment 
and  ahameful  hardships  were  the  lot  of 
those  "on  the  county." 

Adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935  created  a  change.  The  average  citizen 
thlnlu  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  estab- 
lishing unemployment  instuance,  old-age, 
survivors  and  disability  insurance,  and  now 
Medicare.  But  the  Act  also  established  a 
grant-in-aid  program  whereby  the  federal 
government  assigns  funds  to  the  states  on  a 
matching  basis  for  reUef  of  the  needy.  A 
matching  formula,  weighted  at  present  in 
favor  of  low-income  statea,  results  In  the 
federal  government's  paying  from  40  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment states  have  established  federal-state 
programs  of  Old  Age  ABSlstanoe  for  the  needy 
over  66;  Aid  to  the  Blind;  Aid  to  the  Perma- 
nently and  Totally  Disabled;  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC);  Medical 
assistance  for  medically  Indigent 
(Medicaid). 

In  addition,  states  and/or  local  communi- 
ties have  established  a  program  of  "General 
Assistance"  for  needy  persons  who  do  not 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  fed- 
eral categories.  Of  the  8  million  on  reUef, 
about  8  per  cent  receive  General  Assistance. 

All  of  these  programs  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  those  existing  prior  to  the  Social  Se- 
ciuity  Act.  Federal  laws  and  regulations  re- 
quire that  aaslBtance  be  granted  in  cash; 
that  recipients  have  the  right  to  appeal  a 
denial  of  assistance;  that  practicea  must  be 
uniform  throughout  the  state,  and  that 
states  must  provide  services  to  assist  in  re- 
habilitation, uniting  of  families,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  services  in  order  to  qualify  for 


federal  reimbursement  of  76  per  cent  of  state 
and  local  administration  costs. 

But  although  the  federal  government  es- 
tablished nimierouB  excellent  regulations  for 
the  federal-state  programs,  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  program — the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  relief  recipients — was 
left  for  state  determination.  As  a  result, 
states  vary  in  their  payments  from  liberal 
amounts,  which  are  yet  barely  enough  to  sup- 
port people  decently,  to  pajraients  which  are 
too  low  to  purchase  the  minimum  necessities. 

The  average  payment  on  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance in  the  United  States  is  less  than  (76 
per  month,  and  the  average  payment  per 
recipient  in  the  AFDC  program  la  approxi- 
mately $36  per  month.  These  amounts  must 
take  care  of  rent,  food,  clothing,  utilities, 
transportation  and  all  other  needs  of  life. 
When  one  realizes  that  many  of  the  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance  have  little  or  no 
other  income,  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
can  be  appreciated. 

Old  Age  Assistance  payments  reflect  a  more 
generous  and  liberal  attitude  than  payments 
to  recipients  of  AFDC.  Nevertheless,  average 
monthly  Old  Age  Assistance  payments  in 
August,  1966,  ranged  from  a  high  of  $12134 
in  New  Hampehlre  to  a  low  of  $39.03  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Even  the  so-caUed  more  affiuent 
states  such  as  Delaware,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Maine.  Pennsylvania  and  Utah,  fell  below 
the  national  average  of  $74.02.  The  spread 
of  payments  to  those  receiving  AFDC  is  even 
greater.  The  average  monthly  payment  per 
recipient  In  the  United  States  in  August, 
1966,  was  $35.38,  with  a  high  of  $51  and 
a  low  of  $7.90.  Again,  some  of  the  affiuent 
states  fell  substantially  below  the  national 
average. 

About  67  per  cent  of  the  3  million  chil- 
dren, receiving  care  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, live  in  famUies  where  the  father  is 
absent.  More  than  2  million  of  the  children 
are  under  13  years  of  age,  and  the  median 
age  is  8.  These  3  million  children  are  grow- 
ing up  in  our  rich  country,  supported  by 
government  programs,  at  a  level  which 
threatens  their  health  and  almost  certainly 
deprives  them  of  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

How  can  anyone  justify  a  resident  of,  say, 
Massachusetts  paying  federal  income  taxes 
to  be  utilized  for  a  grant-in-aid  program  of 
public  assistance  which  results  in  under- 
nourishment, bad  housing  and  poor  medical 
care  for  recipients  of  public  assistance  in 
other  states?  Inadequate  programs  frequently 
affect  the  residents  of  Massachusetts  as  di- 
rectly as  they  do  the  residents  of  the  state 
in  which  the  low  standards  are  applied.  And 
even  In  Massachusetts,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  liberal  public  assistance  programs, 
the  amounts  available  to  "reliefers"  are  bare- 
ly enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  faU  below  the  accepted  poverty  line. 

There  is  one  simple  emswer  to  this  prob- 
lem. Both  from  a  practical  and  a  htmianl- 
tarlan  point  of  view,  the  appropriate  solu- 
tion Is  compulsory  federal  standards.  Levels 
Of  public  assistance  should  be  set  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  guarantee  recipients  suf- 
ficient income  to  purchase  the  basic  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  vital  for  decent  living 
and  health.  No  state  should  be  permitted 
to  fall  below  the  mlnlmima  standards. 

Many  persons,  more  Interested  In  political 
structure  than  in  people,  will  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  States'  rights  and  claim  that  the  state 
is  empowered  to  keep  many  of  its  people  at 
a  starvation  level  if  it  so  wishes.  Still  others 
will  complain  that  that  is  an  unfair  and 
cruel  way  to  put  the  issue  and  wUl  declare 
that  each  state  is  obUged  to  establish  public 
assistance  programs  consistent  with  its  own 
financial  resources.  One  vital  fact  is  being  ig- 
nored. The  United  States  has  the  resources 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
aU  of  its  citizens.  A  mechanism  to  secure  that 
standard  for  those  who  cannot  achieve  it 
for  themselves  In  the  market  place  has  been 


developed.  It  is  a  combination  of  social  In- 
surance and  public  assl stance.  A  federal 
standard  that  will  be  bmdlng  upon  all  states 
accepting  federal  funds  Is  needed  in  the 
public  assistance  arena. 

This  analysis  of  the  situation  Is  neither 
radical,  revolutionary  nor  impractical.  Fed- 
eral specifications  exist  for  a  variety  of 
grants.  Statea  must  adhere  to  standards 
when  they  use  federal  ftmds  for  highways. 
If  states  request  assistance  for  hospitals 
itnder  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  they  must  meet 
specific  qualifications.  Public  health  agen- 
cies receiving  funds  for  maternal  and  chUd 
health  and  crippled  children  programs  must 
follow  federal  guidelines.  Theae  are  only  a 
few  of  the  agencies  and  programs  which  In- 
sist upon  minimum  federal  standards.  Why 
shouldn't  similar  federal  standards  be  es- 
tablished for  public  assistance?  State  legis- 
latures no  longer  determine  who  shall  vote; 
why  should  they  determine'  who  shall  eat? 

Theoretically,  the  standards  already  exist. 
Regulations  of  the  Welfare  Administration 
of  the  UiUted  Statea  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  speU  out  the  goals 
of  public  assistance  and  list  the  items  which 
should  be  included  in  individual  and  fam- 
Uy  budgets  under  the  various  pubUc  assist- 
ance Utlee  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  What 
is  needed  now  is  a  spedflcatlon  of  these 
items  in  terms  of  doUars.  And  a  floor  must 
be  set  below  which  no  state  mjiy  fall.  It 
should  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  current 
demarcation  line  of  $3,000  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Major  new  programs  or  fantastic  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  are  not  being  requested 
here.  Federal  standards  for  reasonable  sup- 
port of  the  needy  will  be  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive, especially  when  com.pared  with  the 
tremendous  expenditures  now  involved  in 
social  security,  antlpoverty  and  a  host  of 
related  programs. 

In  the  past  six  years,  I  have  talked  with 
many  persona  on  pubUc  asalstance.  I  have 
Interviewed  them  in  the  ghettos  of  Harlem 
in  New  York  and  of  Roxbury  in  Boston.  In 
these  two  states,  public  assistance  stand- 
ards are  relatively  high,  although  stlU  too 
low.  I  have  also  tallced  to  such  persons  In 
Texas,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  states 
where  the  standards  are  much  lower.  It  does 
not  take  a  student  of  the  problem  to  see 
what  happens  when  persons  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. 

We  simply  cannot  help  people  out  of  their 
poverty,  make  them  self-sufBcient  and  self- 
respecting,  as  long  as  their  stomachs  are 
empty.  There  are  states  today  that  have  ex- 
cellent medical  programs  for  public  assist- 
ance recipients  but  such  low  cash  grants 
that  the  inevitable  result  is  a  large  Inci- 
dence of  malnutrition — ^which  of  courae  im- 
mediately qualifies  the  starving  person  for 
excellent  medical  care. 

The  Impoeltlon  of  a  federal  standard  will 
not  solve  the  problems  overnight,  but  It  wiU 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  wlU  show  that 
as  a  nation  we  do  care  how  the  8  million 
fare  on  public  assistance,  that  we  do  want 
to  establish  in  America  a  minimum  way  of 
life  below  which  no  one  shall  fall. 


PROTOCOL  OP  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  L, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  the  protocol 
of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  trans- 
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mltted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
protocol  of  amendment,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  request  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  of  the  protocol  of 
amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — the 
"Protocol  of  Buenos  Aires" — signed  at 
the  Third  Special  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Buenos  Aires  on  February  27, 
1967. 

The  signing  of  the  protocol  of  Buenos 
Aires  was  a  major  development  for  the 
Inter-American  system.  The  amend- 
ments to  be  effected  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  by 
the  protocol  of  amendment,  the  first  such 
amendments  since  the  adoption  of  the 
charter  in  1948.  will  go  far  toward  the 
necessary  modernization  of  the  structure 
of  the  Organization  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Its  capacity  to  act  effectively  in  the 
Interest  of  hemispheric  cooperation  and 
aolldarity.  The  amendments  grant  cer- 
tain fuller  responsibilities  to  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  Organization,  for  instance, 
In  the  field  of  peaceful  settlement.  They 
establish  ^^^  ^"<^  specific  objectives  and 
standards  for  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ciiltural  development. 

Following  In  general  the  guidelines 
prepared  at  the  Second  Special  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  November  1965,  and  the  draft  amend- 
ments prepared  by  the  OAS  Special 
Committee  which  met  in  Panama  In 
March  1966  and  by  the  Inter -American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  which  met 
In  Washington  in  June  1966,  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conference  adopted  the  amend- 
ments which  are  embodied  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  amendment. 

Among  the  more  significant  changes 
In  the  amendments  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Organization  and  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Its  organs  are  those  con- 
cerning (1)  the  provision  in  the  charter 
of  procedures  for  the  Organization  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers; (2)  the  replacement  of  the  Inter- 
Ameiican  Conference  which  meets  every 
5  years  by  a  Oeneral  Assembly  which 
meets  annually  and  which  assimies  cer- 
tain functions  now  performed  by  the 
OAS  Council;  (3)  the  redesignation  of 
the  OAS  Council  as  the  Permanent 
Coimcil,  and  the  granting  of  additional 
responsibilities  to  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  Inter- 
Americap  Council  for  Education,  Sci- 
ence, and  Culture — formerly  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Coimcil — which  be- 
come organs  directly  responsible  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  is  the  Permanent 
Council;  (4)  the  elimination  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  and  the  up- 
grading of  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee;  (5)  the  assignment  to  the 


Permanent  Coimcil  of  specific  additional 
authority  in  the  fidd  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment; (6)  the  incorporation  of  the  In- 
ter-American Consnisslon  on  Human 
Rights  into  the  OAS  Charter  as  an  organ 
with  functions  to  be  later  determined  by 
an  inter- American  convention  on  human 
rights;  and  (7)  the  election  of  the  OAS 
Secretary  General  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  5-year  terms,  rather  than  by  the  OAS 
Council  for  10-year  terms  as  presently 
provided. 

The  expanded  economic  standards  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  self-help  ef- 
forts and  reiterate  the  present  charter 
undertaking  of  members  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  In  the  economic  field 
"as  far  as  their  resources  permit  and 
laws  may  provide."  The  amendments 
provide  that  States  should  make  indi- 
vidual and  united  efforts  to  bring  about 
improved  conditions  of  trade  in  basic 
commodities  and  a  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  by  importing  countries.  Several 
articles  deal  with  efforts  to  accelerate 
Latin  American  economic  integration. 

The  social  and  the  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  culturEil  standards  elaborate  on 
the  principles  in  the  present  charter  in 
these  areas. 

The  various  amendments  are  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  the  enclosed  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  summary  of 
amendments. 

I  believe  it  to  be  In  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
proposed  amendments.  I  therefore  urge 
that  the  Senate  consent  to  ratification  by 
the  United  States  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  12,  1967. 


CONPIR»«ATIONS 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  13.  1967. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  12,  1967: 

Depabtment  or  Defxnsx 
Paul  H.  Nltze,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the  Deputy 
Secretary    of    Defenst    vice    Cyrus    Roberta 
Vance,  resigned. 

Secsetary  Of  the  Navt 

John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  rice  Paul  H.  Nltze,  reas- 
signed. 

DepaktmenT  of  Defense 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
vice  John  T.  McNaughton,  reassigned. 

AOENCT  FOR  iMTESMAnONAL  DEVZLOPKXNT 

James  P.  Orant,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development, 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12,  1967: 

DKPAKTlaENT   OF  DefKNBK 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  W. 
Brewster  Kopp. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired   list,    In   the   grade    Indicated,   under 
the  provisions  of  section  8963,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 

Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson,  FRSIS  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Thatcher,  PR634 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U5. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Westover,  FR1351 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Elmrlck,  FR  1801  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.8.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Lt.     Gen.     Thomas     P.     Gerrity,     FR1613 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ruegg,  FRie20,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  FR4496,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  FR4719,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  CNelU,  FR4155,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Hedlimd,  FR4170.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Elwood  Hutchln,  Jr., 
021092.  Army  of  the  umted  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eraL 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Joe  Hodson,  043268, 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.8.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army,  as  major  general.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3087,  3442,  and  3447. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Joseph  Fuller,  022901. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  as  major  general,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
8037.  3442,  and  3447. 

In  thk  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Ephralm  P.  Holmes,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  having  been  des- 
ignated for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  that  section. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  having  been 
designated.  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 


elons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 6232,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving : 

Ralph  K.  Rottet 

Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Weede 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  WilUam  L.  At- 
water,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Kenneth  R. 
Reed,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
18.  1967  (5M). 

Department  of  Justice 

Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  VS.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit. 

Thomas  A.  Masterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U  8.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  flU  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Hiram  R.  Canclo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico. 

E.  Mac  Troutman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U-S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Charles  R.  Welncr,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Milton  Pollack,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
dlBtrlct  Judge  for  the -southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Robert  D.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
nilnols. 

Newell  Edenfleld,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia. 

Joe  Eaton,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

Ben  Krentzman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dls  - 
trlct  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

Paul  X.  Williams,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas. 

Lawrence  A.  McSoud,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Patxnt  Office 
Isaac  Q.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

BoABO  OF  Parole 
Walter  Dunbar,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  ex- 
piring September  30,  1972. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12, 1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  looked  unto  Him.  and  were  light- 
ened; and  their  faces  were  not 
ashamed. — Psalm  34:  5. 

O  God,  oiu:  Father,  source  of  all  life 
and  the  ever-fiowing  fountain  of  love,  we 
open  the  gates  of  a  new  week  with  prayer 
and  bow  before  Thee  reverently  and  in 
all  humility  of  mind  and  heart.  In  this 
time  of  trouble  we  need  to  renew  our 
strength,  to  restore  our  courage,  and  to 
receive  Thy  spirit  which  makes  us  equal 
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to  every  emergency.  So  we  pray  that  now 
and  all  through  these  days  Thou  wilt 
help  us  to  be  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
and  by  Thy  grace  may  we  do  Thy  will. 

Save  us  fit)m  recounting  our  resent- 
ments, from  harboring  any  hatred,  and 
from  remembering  the  slights  that  dim 
the  lights  of  our  day.  May  we  accept  the 
duties  of  this  week  with  confidence,  carry 
our  responsibilities  with  faith,  and  enjoy 
the  work  we  are  doing  building  a  better 
and  a  stronger  nation.  Always  and  in  all 
ways  may  we  follow  the  way  that  leads 
beyond  the  dark  to  the  dawn  and  Thee. 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of 
the  World  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  Junes,  1967: 

H.R.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agues  C. 
Stowe. 

On  Junes,  1967: 

H.R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson; 

H.R.  6357.  An  act  to  amend  section  662  of 
tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-487;  and 

H.R.  7866.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  7,  1967: 

HJl.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavla,  N.Y. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2608.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4717.  An  act  to  authorise  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2508)  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
quire the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses,  of   congressional    districts   com- 


posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  McCleixan, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Kknnzdt  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  DntKsxN,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32.  A  concurrent  resolution 
continuing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    TO    INVESTIGATE 
THE  M-16  RIFLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Hon.  Mendel 
Rivers,  to  investigate  the  M-16  rifle  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  myself  as  chairman 
and  the  Honorables  Speedy  Long  and 
Wiluam  Bray  as  members,  has  returned 
from  South  Vietnam,  having  been  out  of 
the  country  since  May  31,  en  route  to  and 
from  South  Vietnam  and  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  the  traditional  policy  of  such 
armed  services  investigating  committees 
never  to  issue  press  releases  or  grant 
interviews  while  In  South  Vietnam. 
Therefore  such  was  not  done  with  the 
exception  of  one  photographer  taking 
pictures,  although  many  interviews  were 
requested.  The  committee  is  now  engaged 
in  processing,  sifting,  and  analyzing  all 
facts,  evidence,  data,  statements,  records, 
suid  so  forth,  and  will  have  a  report  at 
the  proper  time. 


DRUM  CORPS  CAPITAL  OP  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  15,  1967,  the  eyes  of 
America's  vast  drum  corps  enthusiasts 
will  be  on  Racine,  Wis.,  a  city  within  my 
First  District.  On  this  date,  the  com- 
munity of  90,000  citizens  will  celebrate 
its  fourth  annual  Drum  Corps  Day  and 
is  being  hailed  as  the  "Drum  Corps  Capi- 
tal of  the  World." 

Most  of  us  happily  reflect  a  sense  of 
pride  when  someone,  something,  or  a 
community  in  their  district  produces  an 
event  or  an  act  which  is  outstanding. 
This  is  true  here  where  more  than  600 
young  people  from  seven  different  units 
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will  exhibit  their  taloita  in  a  parade  and 
exhibition. 

Further,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  event  is  being  held  by  these  yarlous 
musical  units  tn  order  that  they  might 
say  "thank  you"  to  the  Racine  commu- 
nity for  its  tremendous  support  over  the 
years  for  drum  corps  activity. 

Also,  since  there  Is  more  drum  corps 
participation  per  1,000  population  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity in  our  land,  it  can  rightfully 
claim  the  title  of  "Tbe  Drum  Corps 
Capital  of  the  World."  Again,  it  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  accomplishment  by  a  city  within 
my  own  home  district  and  compliment 
it  accordingly. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CALLED  UPON 
TO  PREVENT  CIVIL  RIGHTS  RIOT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  the  small  qtiiet  town  of  Pratt- 
vllle,  Ala.,  which  is  a  suburb  of  my  home- 
town, Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  professional 
rabble  roiising  Instigator  of  riots,  Stoke- 
ly  Cannlchael,  struck  again. 

Yesterday  afternoon  he  had  threatened 
that  he  would  tear  up  the  town  of  Pratt- 
vllle.  Last  night  he  made  good  hts  threat. 

Last  night  h£df  a  city  block  was  burned 
and  looted.  Four  policemen  were  shot. 
Loaded  shotguns  were  seized  out  of  auto- 
mobiles plainly  marked  "Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee,"  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  property  damage 
was  inflicted.  Passing  motorists  were  fired 
upon.  One  passing  motorist  and  an  am- 
bulance driver  were  pulled  from  their 
vehicles  and  severely  beaten.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  call  out  the  National  Ouard  to 
assist  the  State  troopers  in  restoring  law 
and  order.  The  Fire  Department  of  Pratt- 
ville  could  not  cope  with  the  fires  set  by 
the  mob  and  equipment  was  dispatched 
from  Montgomery  to  assist. 

BCr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral doing  about  this?  If  past  experience 
Is  a  guide,  I  predict  he  will  do  nothing. 
Vox  will  anyone  else  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment do  anjrthing  because  the  riot- 
ers claim  they  are  exercising  their  civil 
lights. 

It  is  appalling  that  this  could  happen 
In  this  great  country,  but  It  did  happen 
and  will  occur  again  and  again  until 
strong  decisive  action  Is  taken. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  on  this  fioor 
the  danger  existing  in  the  attitude  and 
actions  of  this  administration  and  the 
Name  for  many  of  these  riots  and  dis- 
orders can  properly  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Johnson  and  this  administration 
that  has  given  encouragement  and  even 
assistance  to  civil  disorders  while  pa- 
rading under  the  euphemism  of  "dvll 
rights." 

Last  year  I  Introduced  and  supported 
an  antiriot  bill.  I  intend  to  reintroduce 
this  bill  tomorrow. 


DEBT  CEXLJNG  AND  PROBLEMS 
THAT  PACE  US 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested and  received  a  special  order  to 
address  the  bouse  this  afternoon  for  30 
mlnut^i.  I  simply  want  to  say,  I  want  to 
discuss  some  editorials  and  other  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  debt  celling 
and  the  problems  that  face  us  fiscally  and 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  discussions 
presently  goixLg  on  tn  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


UPDATED  FARM  BELL 

Mr.  HATJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  invite  Members  to  remain  on  the 
floor  on  the  completion  of  the  legislative 
business  and  other  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered  today  and  to  participate 
with  me  in  a  discussion  of  the  updated 
farm  bill  which  I  am  introducing  at  this 
time. 

We  have  no  pride  of  authorship  and 
we  hope  that  all  will  accept  this  updated 
version  of  the  cropland  restoration  bill, 
with  proper  water  cind  soU  management 
practices,  as  our  Nation  with  its  prime 
resource,  the  soil,  faces  Increasing  de- 
mands both  domestically  and  around  the 
world. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PREVENT  AID  TO 
UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Bflr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  I  noticed  in  a  syndicated  col- 
umn where  some  fuzzy  thinker  in  the 
State  Department  has  made  the  deci- 
sion that  we,  the  United  States,  would 
continue  our  aid  to  the  nations  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  those  nations 
that  have  severed  relations  with  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment  as  a  result  of  this  conflict 
with  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  will  this  afternoon,  if  possible,  or 
tomorrow  at  the  latest  introduce  a  reso- 
lution which  would  prevent  any  foreign 
aid,  military,  economic,  or  otherwise,  by 
public  law  or  administrative  act  being 
awarded  to  any  of  these  nations  that 
have  severed  relations  with  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  image  of  this 
country  has  gone  downhill  as  the  result 
of  this  tyi>e  of  softheaded  thinking  in 
the  State  Department. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
SIT  DURING  GEa^ERAL  DEBATE  ON 
JUNE  13 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  on  June  13. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  W.  F.  ARBOGAST 
OP  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  take  this 
time  to  extend  my  own  greetings,  and  I 
am  sure  in  doing  so  the  greetings  of  the 
House,  to  a  flne  American,  Bill  Arbogast, 
who  has  a  birthday  today.  Bill  has 
worked  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
for  more  than  35  years  representing  the 
Associated  Press,  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  as  chief  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  staff  here  in  the  House  Gal- 
lery. Bill  is  not  only  an  outstanding  re- 
porter; he  is  also  a  wonderful  man,  a  flne 
husband  and  father,  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Happy  birthday.  Bill,  and  many  more 
of  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  of  us  on 
our  side  sincerely  share  the  kindly  com- 
ments made  about  our  good  friend,  Bill 
Arbogast,  and  we  Join  with  you  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  and  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation for  his  many  fine  days  with 
us  as  practically  a  member  of  this  body. 
We  congratulate  him  for  his  past  efforts, 
thank  him  for  his  many  Idndnesses,  and 
wish  him  well  In  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  what  my 
distinguished  friend  has  said. 


days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  EO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  Srr  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
ON  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY  OP  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  the  re- 
quest been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  asked  me  to 
make  the  request  on  the  floor,  and  I  will 
have  to  assume  that  It  was  cleared.  But 
I  could  not  state  with  certainty  from  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gMi- 
tleman  temporarily  withdraw  his  request 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Surely.  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  withdraws  his  request  for  the 
time  being. 


CONTINUING  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows  : 

S.  Con.  Rkb.  32 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  ot  the  Con- 
greae,  eetabUshed  by  8.  Oon.  Res.  2,  Bghty- 
nlnth  C!ongreM,  agreed  to  March  11.  IMS.  la 
bereby  continued  througb  December  31,  19«7. 

8«c.  a.  The  jcAnt  committee  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  July  1, 
1967,  through  December  31,  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »50.000,  to  be  paid  from  the  conUngent 
fund  or  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memt>ers  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 


THE  IITH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  ON  THE 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  PAdLITIES 
PROGRAM  FOR  1986— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  134) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 


and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  11th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
the  health  research  facilities  program  for 
1966. 

This  program,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1956,  has  been  a  powerful  and  effective 
tool  in  our  work  toward  improving  the 
health  of  all  Americans. 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  1,400 
matching  grants — totaling  about  $400 
million— have  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  research  fa- 
cilities in  each  of  the  50  States. 

In  all,  the  program  has  stimulated  the 
creation  and  strengthening  of  health  re- 
search facilities  costing  almost  $1  billion. 

In  1966,  many  exciting  new  ventures 
were  l>egun,  and  many  others  were 
completed. 

Construction  of  research  facilities 
started  at  three  new  medical  schools: 
The  University  of  Connecticut  Medical 
School  at  Farmlngton;  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Medical  School  at  Her- 
shey;  the  University  of  Texas  South 
Texas  Medical  School  at  San  Antonio. 
These  facilities  will  help  promote  ac- 
tivities in  the  three  interrelated  fields  of 
medical  education,  research,  and  the  de- 
livery of  medical  services. 

Construction  of  a  new  biochemical  re- 
search facility  was  completed  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

A  permanent  research  unit  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  clinical  sciences  building  at  the 
Downstate  Medical  Center  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  was  completed. 
Previously,  the  university's  research  fa- 
cilities were  scattered  through  unused 
rooms — and  even  remodeled  porches— of 
a  hospital,  as  well  as  in  borrowed  space 
in  the  basic  sciences  building.  Now  there 
are  modern  research  laboratories  readily 
adaptable  to  the  changing  needs  of  bio- 
medical research. 

The  area  used  for  health  sciences  re- 
search at  Yale  University  was  more  than 
doubled  with  the  completion  of  a  new 
building. 

An  experimental  school  was  completed 
in  All>ertson,  N.Y.,  for  severely  handi- 
capped children  who  otherwise  would 
be  homebound  and  restricted  to  a  few 
hours  of  instruction  by  visiting  teachers. 
The  school  will  be  run  by  the  Human 
Resources  Foundation,  in  cooperation 
With  the  New  York  University  Medical 
School,  to  find  new  ways  to  make  life 
more  meaningful  for  our  handicapped 
ciiildren. 

The  success  of  the  program  appears 
not  only  in  facts  and  figures,  but  in  its 
overall  contribution  to  a  healthier  Amer- 
ica. It  has  proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
example  of  Federal  partnership  with  col- 
leges, universities,  hospitals,  and  non- 
profit research  institutions  in  further- 
ance of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  serve  its 
citizens. 

It  is  a  privilege,  therefore,  for  me  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  11th  annm^i 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General  simimariz- 


ing  our  progress  under  the  health  re- 
search facilities  program. 

Ltmson  B.  JOHHSOir. 
Thi  Whttk  HoiTsK,  June  12. 1967. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

A£h  brook 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Bingham 

Boggo 

Brademae 

Brown,  Mich. 

Button 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Conyera 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dlggs 

Dow 

DulsU 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbeteln 

Flno 

Prellaghuyaen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


[RoUNo.  ISO] 
P*uqua 
GarmatB 
Oialmo 
Gube«- 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
HoUand 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kupfennaa 
Lessen 
Mathlas,  Ud. 
Matsunaga 
Mink 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
0'Hara,Mlcb. 
ONeal.Oa. 
Ottlnger 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Poage 
PoUock 
Pool 
Pryor 
Pupcell 


Reifel 

Besnlck 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

BostenkowsU 

Roudebuah 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Slak 

SkubltB 

Smith,  K.T. 

Stafford 

Btratton 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

T!\mney 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Whalley 

White 

WidnaU 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Tates 

Young 

Tounger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  342 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rwnarks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
there  is  at  least  a  precarioiu  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  ui^  that  our  dele- 
gation in  the  United  Nations  wiU  sup- 
port poUcies  which  will  once  and  for  all 
solve  the  problems  which  have  plagued 
the  area. 

Israel's  right  to  exist  and  work  out  its 
own  destiny  without  fear  of  marauding 
neighbors  must  be  affirmed  clearly  and 
without  question.  Any  lasting  peace  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  the  acceptance  of 
this  fact. 

The  United  Nations  also  must  guar- 
antee Israel  the  freedom  of  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  as  well  as  through  the  Sues 
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Canal.  In  addition,  it  should  encourage 
direct  talks  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arab  States  to  dissolve  the  state  of  war 
and  to  lead  to  solutions  of  the  refugee 
problem  and  the  border  disputes. 

The  UJ8.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions should  Insist  upon  nothing  less.  I 
am  concerned,  as  are  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, that  a  recurrence  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  tragedy  will  be  inevitable 
unless  the  international  community  in- 
sures these  basic  rights  to  Israel. 

Neither  Israel,  the  Arab  nations,  nor 
the  world  community  can  countenance 
continued  bombast,  threats,  and  confla- 
grations as  the  accepted  way  of  life  in 
the  Middle  East. 


REDEMPTION   OP    SILVER 
CERTIFICATES 

BCr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  503  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rb.  S03 
Reaolved,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  thla 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiue  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  bill 
(HJt.  7476)  to  authorize  adjustments  In  the 
amount  of  outstanding  silver  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Coounlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-znlnute  rule.  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  con- 
alder  without  the  Intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  committee  amendments  now 
printed  in  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
■ball  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  tbe  passage  of  HJl. 
7476,  it  shall  be  in  order  tn  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1362 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
In  HJt.  747S  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QniLLKN],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  503 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  p<^ts  of 
order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  7476,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  further 
provides  that,  after  passage  of  KM.  7476. 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  1352  from 
the  Speaker's  table,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  amend  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage. 

Moat  of  the  same  factors  which  re- 
quired enactment  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
196&— chiefly  the  continued  substantial 
excess  of  free  world  silver  demand  over 
silver  producton  and  the  sharp  shrink- 
age of  tbe  Treasury's  reserves  of  silver- 
dictate  ttie  need  for  passage  of  additional 
legislation. 


HJt.  7476  would  complete  the  phasing 
out  of  silver  as  backing  for  currency, 
freeing  for  other  purposes  over  a  period 
of  12  months  muoh  of  the  426  million 
ounces  of  Treasuiy  silver  now  held  as 
backing  for  the  more  than  $550  million 
of  silver  certificates  still  outstanding. 
This  silver  would  be  demonetized  and 
made  available  for  coinage,  transfer  to 
the  defense  stockpile,  sales  to  industry, 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported would: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  write  off  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  those  silver  certificates  which 
he  determines  have  been  destroyed  or 
irretrievably  lost,  or  are  being  held  as 
coUector  items,  and  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  not  be  submitted  for  redemp- 
tion In  silver  bulllan — an  estimated  $150 
million  worth  against  which  116  million 
ounces  of  silver  are  now  held  as  back- 
ing; 

Second.  Establish  a  1-year  deadline 
for  the  redemption  of  silver  bullion  of  the 
remaining  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
after  which  this  currency  would  continue 
as  legal  tender  but  with  no  special  re- 
demption privilegeB,  thus  demonetizing 
the  remainder  of  the  Treasury's  silver; 

Third.  Require  after  1  year  the  trans- 
fer by  the  Treasury  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  national 
stockpile  of  at  least  165  million  oimces 
of  silver;  and 

Fourth.  Continue  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  any  of  Its  "free"  silver 
for  coinage,  or  for  sale  to  Industry  at 
not  less  than  silver's  monetary  value  of 
$1.29  per  fine  troy  ounce. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  repetd  the 
provision  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  pro- 
hibiting the  use  for  5  years  of  mint  marks 
on  any  of  the  new  clad  coins  authorized 
by  that  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  503  in  order  that  H.R. 
7476  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yielding.  My  ques- 
tion Is  in  two  parts  concerning  line  12 
of  House  Resolution  503,  making  it  in 
order  to  "consider  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  the  commit- 
tee amendments  now  printed  in  the  bill." 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  Inform 
the  Members,  if  they  pass  this,  whether 
they  will  not  thereby  waive  their  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  waive  points  of  order  on  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  committee 
biU. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  in- 
cludes two  things.  One  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  stockpiling  of  silver,  and 
the  other  concerns  mint  marks  on  coins. 
We  did  not  know  for  sure,  but  Just  out  of 
an  abundance  of  caution,  we  asked  for  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  because  we 
did  not  want  these  matters  stricken  out 
on  the  floor  if  a  point  of  order  should 
happen  to  be  taken. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  imderstand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  requested  this 
waiver  of  our  individual  rights,  based 
upon  speculation  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen to  mint  marks  and  strategic  stock- 
piling, which  is  separate  and  perhaps 
non-germane  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amendment  Is 
the  stockpiling  of  silver  for  military 
purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
I  do  object  to  this,  as  I  do  to  the  free- 
handed waiver  of  all  points  of  order, 
which  does  undercut  the  right  of  the 
individual  elected  legislator,  particularly 
on  the  basis  of  something  that  just 
"might  happen." 

I  believe  it  puts  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  a  paradoxical 
position.  If  I  remember,  last  week  the 
gentleman  opposed  vehemently — and 
properly — the  waiver  of  a  point  of  order 
coming  out  of  one  of  the  other  commit- 
tees. I  would  hope  that  we  could  keep 
these  waivers  of  points  of  order  to  a 
bare  minimum.  I  hope  to  establish  that 
record. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  committee,  but 
if  we  would  open  the  door  on  this,  we 
would  go  far  afield  of  what  was  intended. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  conserve  our 
silver.  Demands  are  being  made  for  pay- 
ment in  silver  powder.  If  one  happens  to 
have  silver  certificates,  he  can  present 
them  and  get  $1.29  worth  of  silver  in  a 
small  pouch.  This  would  abolish  that  and 
make  all  silver  certificates  legal  tender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  silver  certificates,  so  I  can 
speak  without  prejudice.  The  purpose  of 
my  inquiry  was  to  establish  how  this 
procedure  in  the  rule  was  established, 
and  the  gentleman  has  answered  that.  I 
oppose  both  the  rule  and  the  "symptom" 
it  makes  in  order;  namely,  the  legalizing 
of  printing  press  money  imder  the  title 
of  "redemption  of  silver  certificates."  It 
is  a  further  step  of  money  leading  down 
the  primrose  path  of  socialism. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DelaneyI  has  ably 
stated,  House  Resolution  503  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate,  waiv- 
ing points  of  order,  for  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  7476,  a  bill  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  outstanding  sil- 
ver certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  reason  points  of  order  are  being 
waived  Is  because  amendments  made  by 
the  committee  to  the  bill  amend  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
pile Act  and  the  Coinage  Act.  Naturally, 
these  amendments  are  not  germane  to 
the  bill  before  us.  However,  they  are 
necessary  if  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
In  passing  H.R.  7476  is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7476  is  to  com- 
plete the  removal  of  Treasury  silver  as 
a  backing  for  silver  certificates  still  out- 
standing. Presently  the  Treasury  is  hold- 
ing approximately  426  million  ounces 
of  silver  as  backing  for  some  $550  mil- 
lion in  outstanding  silver  certificates.  By 
this  demonetizing,  the  silver  would  be 
available  for  use  in  coinage,  transfer  to 
the  defense  stockpile  to  meet  the  re- 
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quirements  established  by  the  OflQce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  for  sale  to 
Industry. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
write  off  his  books  an  amount  of  silver 
certificates  he  deems  to  be  lost,  de- 
stroyed, or  held  as  collectors  items,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  redeemed — an  esti- 
mated $150  million  of  silver  certificates 
with  116  million  ounces  of  silver  in  back- 
ing are  in  this  category. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  period  of 
1  year  silver  certificates  may  be  re- 
deemed for  their  value  in  silver  bullion; 
after  1  year  such  certificates  are  con- 
tinued to  be  legal  tender  but  may  not 
be  so  redeemed.  After  1  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  the  GSA  for  reten- 
tion In  the  national  stockpile  at  least 
165  million  ounces  of  silver.  The  need  for 
the  freeing  of  the  Treasury's  monetized 
silver  is  based  upon  the  same  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965.  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  remove  substantial 
amounts  of  silver  from  minted  coins.  If 
the  Treasury  cannot  free  enough  of  its 
monetized  silver  to  enable  it  to  continue 
to  meet  market  demands  at  the  price  of 
$1.29  per  ounce,  the  price  will  rise  be- 
cause of  scarcity,  endangering  the  con- 
tinued circulation  of  the  old  90-percent 
silver  coins,  some  13  billion  of  which  are 
still  in  existence.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
will  enable  the  Treasury  to  free  enough 
of  its  monetized  silver  to  hold  market 
prices  for  at  least  1  year,  which  will  dis- 
courage the  hoarding  of  silver  coins.  The 
Treasury  believes  that  by  that  time  suf- 
ficient quantities  will  'oe  available  to 
meet  all  requirements. 

The  committee  has  provided  that  mint 
marks,  the  use  of  which  was  suspended 
for  5  years  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965, 
may  again  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Treasury.  They  were  originally  sus- 
pended to  Insure  that  coin  collectors 
would  not  hold  the  new  coins.  Because 
of  the  prediction  of  better  than  8  billion 
of  the  new  coins  thus  being  saved  and 
the  ever  increasing  production  capacity. 
this  restriction  can  now  be  lifted. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
until  1964  the  United  States  was  an- 
nually a  net  importer  of  silver.  In  both 
1965  and  1966  silver  exports  substantially 
exceeded  imports.  Much  of  the  outgoing 
silver  is  being  held  by  speculators  against 
the  day  when  the  Treasury  stocks  of 
free  silver  will  be  exhausted  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  silver  consuming 
Industries  drive  the  price  upward.  The 
committee  says  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  a  major  step  toward  combating 
this  danger. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  while  it 
oeheves  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
needs  the  authority  to  write  off  on  the 
Treasury  books  some  $150  million  in 
sUver  certificates  which  will  not  be  re- 
deemed, thus  freeing  some  116  million 
ounces  of  silver,  it  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  quarterly  to  the  Congress 
on  the  amounts  of  such  certificates  writ- 
ten off  and  the  disposition  of  the  result- 
ing free  silver. 

Supplemental  views  are  added  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd].  He 
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supports  the  bill,  but  does  not  support 
the  committee  amendment  which  holds 
up  for  1  year  the  transfer  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  its  stated  requirement  of  165 
million  oimces  of  sliver  for  the  strategic 
stockpile.  He  points  out  that  imder  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  Treasury  supply 
of  free  silver  will  be  approximately  206 
million  oimces  if  the  165  million  ounces 
were  immediately  added  to  the  strategic 
stockpile.  The  remaining  41  million 
ounces  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
fill  coinage  requirements.  He  feels  that 
an  immediate  transfer  is  the  better 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  Congress, 
silver  was  taken  out  of  our  coins  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  amount  in  the  half 
dollar.  Throughout  the  country,  there 
was  a  howl  of  protest,  and  there  stUl  Is. 
To  take  the  silver  out  of  our  coins  and 
now  to  remove  Treasury  silver  as  a  back- 
ing for  silver  certificates  still  outstand- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Silver  Is  a  time  honored  and  recog- 
nized symbol  of  stability  in  monetary 
circles  of  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 

People  have  asked  and  are  still  asking 
why. 

I  do  not  support  this  measure,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  its  being  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  for  yielding.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  this  bill,  taken 
In  combination  with  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ljrndon 
Johnson  Great  Society  funny  money  bill, 
win  complete  the  job  of  debauching  the 
currency  of  this  country  Insofar  as  silver 
constituting  a  metallic  base  for  our  cur- 
rency is  concerned? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7476)  to  authorize  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  coMMrrrEx  or  thb  wholz 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  7476.  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wn.soN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  will  be 


recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  HJl.  7476,  is  urgent, 
and  becoming  more  urgent  every  day  as 
a  result  of  the  severe  pressures  on  silver 
supply  and  the  turmoil  in  the  world's 
silver  markets. 

H.R.  7476  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Cur- 
rency following  a  hearing  at  which  we 
received  no  adverse  testimony  whatso- 
ever. The  Silver  Users  Association  and 
the  American  Mining  Congress  both 
agreed  on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  bill  would  establish  a"l-year  dead- 
line for  the  redemption  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates  in  sUver  bullion.  In  the 
Interim,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  write  off  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury those  silver  certificates  which,  in  lus 
judgment,  will  never  be  submitted  for 
redemption  in  silver  bullion.  A  committee 
amendment  would  create  a  national 
stockpile  of  silver  adequate  to  our  de- 
fense needs.  Another  committee  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  use  once  again 
of  mint  marks  on  all  coins. 

This  bill  completes  the  phasing  out  of 
silver  as  a  backing  for  currency.  We  have 
not  issued  any  silver  certiflcates  since 
October  1964.  However,  there  are  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  still 
outstanding,  immobilizing  420  million 
fine  troy  ounces  of  Treasury  silver — 
practically  our  entire  supply  at  this 
point — and  it  now  appears  clear  that  a 
great  number  of  these  certificates  wiU 
never  be  offered  for  redemption  in  silver 
bullion.  Of  course,  many  of  them  will  be 
used  to  get  silver,  but  we  should  set  a 
dateline  on  that. 

For  a  long  time,  silver  certiflcates  cir- 
culated side  by  side  with  the  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  but  in  recent  months  com- 
paratively few  of  the  silver  certiflcates 
have  turned  up  in  circulation  or  have 
been  submitted  for  redemption  in  silver 
bullion.  The  Treasury  believes  that  at 
least  $150  million  worth  of  these  certifi- 
cates have  been  destroyed,  irretrievably 
lost,  or  are  being  held  as  coUector  items. 
This  number  of  silver  certificates  requires 
116  million  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver  as 
backing,  or  roughly  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  our  present  supply  of  so- 
called  "free"  silver  available  for  coin- 
age or  other  purposes,  including  defense 
industry  needs. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  proud  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
on  HJl.  7476  on  May  16  were  imple- 
mented 2  days  later  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  effort  to  conserve  our 
silver  supplies  for  American  needs  smd 
American  defense.  The  Secretary  invoked 
the  standby  powers  we  gave  him  in  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  the  melt- 
ing of  silver  coins  or  the  export  of  silver 
coins.  We  also  called  upon  him  in  our 
committee  report  on  H.R.  7476  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  prevent 
the  outflow  of  silver  to  foreign  specu- 
lators. As  a  result,  the  Secretary  termi- 
nated all  sales  of  silver  bulUon  from  the 
Treasury,  except  in  return  for  silver  cer- 
tificates, or  except  to  domestic  manu- 
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factuilng  companies  submitting  end-use 
certiflcates  attesting  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  silver  would  be  used. 

The  two  committee  amendments  to 
H  Ji.  7476  carry  out  what  we  believe  are 
Important  correlarles  to  the  madn  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  which  are,  the  protection 
of  the  coinage  and  the  assurance  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  silver  for  national 
needs. 

I  want  to  i>olnt  out  In  connection  with 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  stock- 
piling of  sliver  for  defense  that  the  figure 
of  165  million  fine  troy  ounces  was  ofS- 
dally  set  as  a  stockpUe  objective  by  the 
Qfllce  of  Emergency  Planning  to  cover 
the  needs  of  a  conventional  war.  No 
stockpile  of  silver  has  been  necessary  up 
Tmtil  now  because  the  silver  has  always 
been  available  for  defense  purposes  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  But  now  that 
the  Treasury's  own  stocks  are  reduced  to 
such  A  low  level,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  after  1  year,  imder  HJl.  7476, 
none  of  the  silver  remaining  in  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  required  for  the  redemption 
of  silver  certificates,  we  believe  It  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  establishment  of  a 
stockpile  at  that  time.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  must  have  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  1  year  an  amount  of  silver 
At  least  equal  to  the  stockpUe  objective 
of  165  million  ounces,  which  would  then 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  part  of 
the  national  stockpile.  There  was  una- 
nimity In  the  committee  on  the  need  for 
this  amendment. 

As  to  the  other  amendment,  the  mints 
have  done  such  a  magnificent  job  in 
turning  oiit  the  three-layer  sandwich 
coins  that  we  no  longer  have  to  fear  any 
great  diversion  of  coins  into  collector 
hands,  so  the  restoration  of  mint  marks, 
will  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
On  the  other  hand  it  will  enable  the 
Treasury  to  track  down  more  quickly  any 
innductkm  problems  which  result  In  the 
minting  of  defective  coins.  The  Treasury 
Dei>artment  strongly  supports  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  intention  to 
accept  some  additional  language  inserted 
by  the  Senate  on  S.  1352.  One  amend- 
.ment  would  limit  the  amount  of  silver 
icerUflcates  to  be  written  off  during  the 
next  12  months  to  a  face  value  of  $200,- 
090,000.  "Hie  other  would  require  that 
during  the  next  12  months  there  must 
always  be  on  hand  in  the  Treasury  at 
least  165  million  ounces  of  silver.  This 
does  not  change  the  intent  of  the  House 
bin  at  an,  but  merely  brings  the  language 
of  tile  two  bills  into  conformance. 

Mr.  ASPINAIIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciurency,  for 
yielding. 

I  am  correct,  am  I  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  will  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  with  regard  to 
these  two  last-mentioned  amendments 
that  were  referred  to? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
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offer  such  amendments  to  bring  the  two 
bills  into  eonformazice. 

Mr.  AfiPZNAIJj.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  a4vlse  me  also  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  bill  as  presently 
written  will  prevent  the  melting  down  of 
dollars,  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes 
within  the  foreseeable  futiu-e  with  re- 
spect to  coins  which  were  previously  true 
coins  before  the  sandwich  coins  came 
into  existence? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Colorado  that  under  exist- 
ing law  and  regulations  they  cannot  be 
melted  down.  It  is  not  contemplated  the 
law  will  be  changed,  or  the  regulations. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  other  words,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  has  to 
do  with  that  particular  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  change  the  present 
power  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the 
melting,  treatment^  or  export  of  coins. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  another  question  with 
respect  to  the  Kennedy  half  dollars  of 
40  percent  fine  silver? 

Axe  they  flowing  freely  In  the  market- 
place at  the  present  time,  or  have  they 
been  grabbed  up  for  souvenirs,  thereby 
reducing  the  purpose  they  are  supposed 
to  fulfill  in  our  coinage  system? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  not  in  general  circulation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  are  keeping  them  as 
mementos  or  for  other  reasons  and  they 
are  not  in  widespread  circulation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  are  hoarding 
them,  not  for  the  amount  of  silver  in- 
volved, at  this  time,  at  least,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  known  as 
"Kennedy  coins";  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  that  enters 
into  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tlonan  another  question? 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  after  the  end  of  the  year  after  this 
legislation  goes  Into  effect,  and  the  nor- 
mal use  of  silver  which  is  contemplated, 
and  the  redemption  of  certificates  which 
Is  contemplated,  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  165  million  ounces  of  silver  in 
the  stockpile,  that  there  will  be  left  at 
that  time  approximately  80,686,000 
ounces  of  silver  as  a  so-called  siuiilus,  or 
safety  margin? 

Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  volume  of  silver  sales  to  domestic 
firms  and  the  number  of  silver  certifi- 
cates which  are  redeemed.  The  exact 
figures  could  not  be  given  at  this  point. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  opportunity 
to  turn  in  silver  certificates  for  silver  in 
any  form,  either  in  silver  dust  or  bullion, 
will  cease,  but  they  will  still  be  legal  ten- 
der, of  course,  exchangeable  in  a  Fed- 
eral note,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public  or  private, 
taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentlemsm  for  that  statement,  but  I  un- 
derstood the  gentieman  to  say  during 
his  presentation  that  there  will  be  a 
$200  million  valua  of  sUver  certificate 
limitation  as  far  as  presentation  against 
the  silver  in  the  Treasury.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  Senate  amend- 


ment which  we  are  willing  to  accept, 
setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  silver 
certificates  which  can  be  written  off— 
$200  million. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  what  It 
amounts   to? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  other  words,  with 
$500  million  in  silver  certificates  out- 
standing, or  thereabouts,  the  presenta- 
tion will  be  limited  to  $200  million;  is 
that  correct?  I  want  to  be  made  clear 
on  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can.  under  the  bill,  make  a 
judgment  on  how  many  of  these  certifi- 
cates will  never  be  submitted  for  re- 
demption. It  Is  a  writeoff.  In  other  w-irds, 
he  can  declare  a  certain  number  of  these 
certificates  have  been  lost  and  destroyed, 
and  will  never  be  redeemed,  and  never 
be  presented  for  redemption.  The  amend- 
ment sets  a  ceiling  of  $200  million  as  the 
limit  of  the  value  he  can  write  off  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  imder  this  act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  But  during  the  year 
following  the  approval  of  this  act  any- 
body presenting  a  silver  certificate  would 
be  able  to  get  the  silver,  the  fine  silver, 
99  fine,  one  way  or  another? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  He  would 
be  able  to  do  that,  of  coiu-se,  if  he  had 
silver  certificates.  If  he  presented  enough 
of  them,  he  could  get  a  bar  of  silver 
bullion.  But  if  he  just  had  a  small 
amount,  he  would  get  an  envelope  con- 
taining an  equivalent  value  of  silver  dust. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion, which  Is  a  question  my  distlngiilshed 
friend  might  not  wish  to  answer. 

How  long  does  the  gentieman  think 
that  free  use  of  true  coinage — the  silver 
dollar  and  the  silver  half  dollar  and  of 
the  quarter,  or  even  the  Kennedy  half 
dollars  which  are  40  percent  fine — how 
long  will  they  remcdn  in  circulation? 

They  are  not  in  general  circulation 
now  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  they 
are  more  Important  for  speculation  or 
for  the  sympathetic  reasons  that  the  gen- 
tieman brought  out  and  in  memory  of 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  that  reason  they  are  being 
hoarded.  Of  course,  some  would  probably 
hoard  them  on  accoimt  of  the  silver 
content. 

Originally,  the  50-cent  piece  had  90 
percent  silver,  and  that  makes  it  have 
a  possible  value  which  would  be  much 
more  than  just  the  value  in  a  Kennedy 
half  dollar. 

The  true  quarter  and  the  true  dime 
are  still  in  existence,  but  they  are  going 
out  of  existence  very  rapidly,  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  dimes  and  quarters 
are  in  circulation,  but  unless  we  pass  this 
bill,  it  is  possible  they  would  not  remain 
in  circulation  much  longer.  The  world 
price  of  silver  has  Increased  considerably 
and  in  some  markets  It  exceeds  by  50 
percent  the  value  of  silver  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  yield  for  Just  another 
moment,  I  wish  to  make  this  observation. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hates  to  see  this 
Nation  of  ours  give  way  to  what  appears 
to  be  flat  coinage.  We  have  20  nations 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  this  time 


which  still  believe  in  and  have  a  true 
coinage.  But  we  have  gotten  ourselves  in 
an  untenable  position  and  most  certainly 
the  producers  of  silver  wiU  demand  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace — there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  knows  more  about  this,  I  am 
sure,  than  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  gentleman  realizes. 
in  supportmg  this  bill,  that  something 
must  be  done  because  there  is  just  not 
enough  silver.  No  one  can  go  out  and 
sharply  increase  silver  production  be- 
cause silver  is  not  produced  that  way. 
Silver  is  produced  as  a  byproduct,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  For  that  reason  we  are 
in  a  very  difficult  situation  when  there  is 
not  enough  silver  being  produced  in  the 
world  to  meet  increasing  industrial  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  intend  to  suwx)rt 
the  bill  with  the  Senate  amendments 
that  the  gentieman  has  referred  to. 

I  do  know  that  the  condition  to  which 
he  has  called  our  attention  does  exist. 
I  reluctantly  support  the  bill,  because  I 
know  of  no  other  way  out. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
call, when  we  went  off  the  gold  standard, 
the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  refusal  to  redeem  in  gold 
on  the  gold  certificates  which  were  held 
by  American  citizens.  However,  with  re- 
gard to  gold  certificates  held  abroad,  my 
recollection  is  that  it  became  necessary 
to  honor  the  redemption  rights  of  those 
foreign  certificate  holders. 

I  am  wondering — and  seriously  ques- 
tion—whether we  can  enact  any  statute 
of  limitations  which  will  bar  foreign 
holders  of  silver  certificates  or  deny  them 
the  right  to  have  their  silver  certificates 
redeemed  in  silver  after  the  lapse  of  1 
year. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
any  opinion  on  the  legality  of  this  legis- 
lation insofar  as  the  contract  that  exists 
between  a  foreign  holder  of  a  silver  cer- 
tificate and  the  U.S.  Goverrunent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  enacted  a  cutoff 
period  quickly,  without  giving  anyone  the 
opportunity  after  due  notice  and  reason- 
able notice.  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
have  a  real  point.  But  the  holders  of  this 
obsolete  currency  are  being  given  an  en- 
tire year  and  there  will  be  notice  of  this 
throughout  the  world.  They  really  have 
no  complaint  because  they  have  12 
months  during  which  the  certificates  can 
be  presented  and  they  will  be  redeemed 
in  silver.  So  havtog  this  12  months' 
notice,  they  certainly  have  no  complaint. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  gentleman's  opinion  that  after  1  year 
the  foreign  certificate  holders  will  be 
barred  as  well  as  the  domestic  holders? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  this  bill  be- 
cause I  have  no  alternative.  We  are 
rapidly  nmnlng  out  of  silver.  In  order  to 
protect  our  defense  requirements  in  the 
juture.  I  see  no  alternative  other  than 
to  pass  this  particular  legislation. 


What  it  does  and  what  It  will  do.  If 
amended  as  the  chairman  suggested,  is, 
first,  to  require  that  165  miUion  oimees 
of  silver  be  held  in  reserve  for  our  defense 
stockpile. 

Second,  it  would  idlow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  declare  up  to  $200 
million  worth  of  silver  certificates  lost  or 
destroyed,  so  that  we  can  free  that  much 
silver. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  a  12-month 
period,  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
it  eliminates  the  abiUty  to  redeem  silver 
certificates  for  silver  at  the  Treasury. 

I  think  this  is  a  necessary  bUl.  very 
simply,  because  the  production  of  silver 
has  not  increased  commensurately  with 
the  consumption  of  silver.  Frankly,  we 
are  in  the  position  that,  if  we  do  not 
pass  legislation  such  as  that  proposed, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  redeem  silver 
certificates  very  shortly,  nor  shall  we 
have  defense  reserve  stockpiles  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
this  bill  because  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  it  represents  a  demonitlzation 
of  our  currency.  We  are  going  off  the  bi- 
metallic standard.  I  assure  you  of  my 
concern  in  this  area,  not  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  have  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  our  reserve  situation,  not  be- 
cause I  think  that  It  will  free  any  cur- 
rency for  printing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient,  but  because  this  bill  and  the 
need  for  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  basic 
disease  in  this  coimtry.  The  disease  is  the 
total  lack  of  responsibility  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  to  adhere 
to  sound  principles  of  financial  manage- 
ment. 

After  this  bill  is  enacted  we  are  going 
to  see  a  series  of  further  actions.  I  would 
wager  that  within  the  next  12  months, 
before  this  bill  is  completely  effective, 
the  administration  will  be  before  this 
Congress  asking  us  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  behind  the  dollar.  That,  too,  will 
be  a  symptom  of  the  basic  disease,  a  dis- 
ease of  Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  its  adherents. 

For  the  last  6  years  we  have  followed 
a  course  in  this  Nation  which  can  lead 
nowhere  but  to  the  total  destruction  of 
our  monetary  system.  We  have  come  to 
the  pomt  in  this  country  where  the 
Treasury  and  the  President  apparently 
have  no  concern  whatsoever  over  the 
prospects  of  a  $29  billion  deficit  this  year. 
Yet  that  deficit  is  leading  to  a  situation 
ta  which  gold  is  fiowlng  out  of  our  coim- 
try. Ultimately  such  outfiow  will  require 
this  Government  to  renege  on  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  maintain 
a  25-percent  gold  reserve  behind  their 
currency. 

Thus.  I  believe  we  should  use  this  bill 
to  dramatize  the  problem,  the  basic 
disease  that  faces  this  ooxmtry,  the 
disease  of  irresponsibility.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  oppose  the  bill,  because  the  bill  is 
just  like  the  debt  celUng:  It  is  after  the 
fact.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  out  of  silver. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  spent  more 
than  we  have  earned,  and  we  shall  have 
to  raise  the  debt  ceilli^g  regardless  of  the 
action  of  the  House  last  week,  before  the 
1st  of  July. 

We  will  have  to  come  back  and  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 


because  the  money  Is  already  spent — and 
the  sliver  is  tdready  gone. 

Need  I  also  point  out  that  shortiy  you 
can  also  say  "the  gold  is  already  gone," 
or  will  you  face  your  responsibilities 
now? 

The  only  thing  I  believe  we  can  do  with 
a  bill  like  this  Is  to  use  it  to  impress  upon 
the  Members  of  this  particular  body  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  have  not  exercised 
in  the  past  few  years.  I  would  hope  that 
the  necessity  for  legislation  such  as  we 
have  before  us  would  draw  the  attention 
of  a  few  more  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
need — the  absolute  requirement — that 
this  coimtry  get  back  on  a  more  respon- 
sible plane  than  it  has  taken  in  the  past 
We  must  quit  demagoglng  m  this 
House,  voting  against  the  debt  ceiling, 
and  voting  for  every  spending  program. 
We  must  meet  our  responsibilities  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  a 
fair  statement  that  we  are  pursuing  the 
same  policy  in  this  country  in  gold  today 
that  has  led  us  to  the  inevitable  fKJsition 
we  are  finding  ourselves  In  with  respect 
to  silver  today? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  both  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  basic  problem,  yes,  but 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  difference,  because 
silver,  being  a  part  of  our  coinage,  I  be- 
lieve has  an  extra  drain  on  it.  If  we  had 
gold  in  our  coinage,  we  would  be  doing 
the  same  thing  to  gold  today  as  we  are  to 
silver.  We  would  be  demonetizing  our 
money  completely.  We  do  not  have  gold 
coins,  so  we  can  postpone  that  problem 
for  a  few  months,  but  we  will  be  facing  it 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  we  will  be  in  the 
position  inevitably  where  we  will  not  have 
sufiBcient  gold  for  our  needs? 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  "fuimy  money"  bill  was 
before  the  House,  and  the  hearings  of 
the  genUeman's  committee  showed  that 
in  the  year  preceding  we  had  shipped 
abroad  44  million  ounces  of  silver.  We 
did  not  have  the  silver  to  make  coins  in 
this  country,  yet  we  shipped  abroad  44 
million  ounces. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Rrossl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
should  be  passed,  and  passed  promptly. 
We  have  frittered  away  too  much  of 
our  silver  already.  We  may  w%k&  up  one 
day  to  find  we  are  required  to  buy  back 
at  exorbitant  prices  some  of  the  silver 
we  have  been  freely  selling  abroad  at 
$1.29  an  ounce,  one  of  the  greatest  bar- 
gain sales  m  all  history. 

I  am  delighted  that  language  has  been 
included  in  the  Ttan^ritig  and  Currency 
Committee's  report  recommending  that 
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the  Treaaury  cut  off  Uie  flow  ol  bargain- 
priced  silver  (or  Qieculators. 

Two  dsys  aiter  the  report,  the  Treas- 
ury did  Juat  that— to  Its  credit. 

I  believe  we  should  have  gone  fur- 
ther— and  I  wrote  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  to  that  effect  within  the  last 
few  days.  Specifically,  I  urged  him  to 
hold  up  further  production  of  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dcdlars,  which  contain  40  per- 
cent silver.  The  use  of  silver  in  the  half 
dollar  as  coinage  Is  completely  unneces- 
sary. It  serves  no  useful  purpose  as  a 
coin.  It  is  not  in  circulatkm.  People  are 
not  spending  it.  They  are  hoarding  it, 
either  for  understandable  sentimental 
value  or  (or  supposed  numismatic  value. 
Yet  last  year  we  drained  away  some  53 
million  ounces  of  silver  on  that  half  dol- 
lar— more  than  we  produced  in  mining 
In  this  entire  country,  more  than  the 
entire  need  of  silver  in  its  leading  in- 
dustrial use  in  photography. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  consid- 
ering the  Coinage  Act,  I  introduced  an 
amendment,  whi<di  carried  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  to  forbid  the  further  use 
of  silver  in  the  numkmatlc  half  dollar, 
and  Instead  to  make  it  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  our  new  dimes  and  quarters. 

Unfortunately ,  on  a  record  vote  that 
position  did  not  prevail.  Had  it  done  so, 
we  would  be  in  much  better  shape  to- 
day in  handling  the  minor  silver  crisis 
that  confronts  us.  We  would  not  be  wast- 
ing silver. 

I  have  prepared  a  similar  amendment, 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  consider 
offering  It.  Let  me  say  I  am  going  to  be 
governed  in  that  parliamentary  decision 
largely  by  the  fate  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
there  is  so  much  good  in  this  bill  that  if 
it  appears  that  It  Is  going  to  go  through 
in  the  form  as  enacted  by  the  other  body 
and  hence  could  go  to  the  White  House 
tonight  for  signature,  I  would  be  dis- 
posed to  withhold  that  amendment,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  he  would  give  a  hearing  and  con- 
sideration to  such  a  bill  as  a  separate 
measure. 

Ever  since  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curreney  took  up  HJl.  7476.  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  ex- 
pressed by  ordinary  citizene  wanting  to 
know  how  to  go  about  getting  their  dol- 
lar's worth  of  silver  bullion  in  return  for 
their  souvenir  sUrer  oertlfieates.  What  I 
cannot  understand  is  what  anybody 
wants  with  seventy-seven  one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  ounce  of  silver  in  little 
crystals.  What  would  you  do  with  it? 
What  good  is  it  to  the  average  citizen? 
He  does  not  have  a  smelter  to  melt  it 
down  for  Jewelry  or  (or  a  rocket  rwole  or 
a  submarine  battery.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  and  unique  about  some  silver 
dust  that  makes  it  worth  keeping  in  a 
btueeu  drawer  as  a  memento  of  any- 
tUng. 

liy  advice  to  the  people  who  are 
rasually  holding  silver  certificates  and 
are  now  curlons  about  their  rights  to 
redeem  them  in  sliver  bullion  would  be 
to  hold  on  to  tliat  piece  of  paper  because 
ttietr  children  and  grandchildren  may 
find  it  an  Interesting  curio.  Just  as  some 
people  have  held  on  to  their  old  "shln- 
plaster"  currency  issued  prior  to  1929. 


Of  course,  anyone  who  is  determined 
to  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  the  owner 
(rf  seventy-sevQi  <me-hundredths  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  dust  can  always  go  to  the 
assay  ofiQce  In  New  York  or  to  the  assay 
o£Qce  in  San  Francisco  and  turn  In  his 
silver  certificate  for  the  silver  dust,  but 
if  enough  people  do  that  and  enough 
silver  goes  into  bureau  drawer  storage, 
you  can  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  be- 
fore long  we  will  all  be  paying  substan- 
tially higher  prices  for  the  film  we  use 
in  our  cameras  and  for  the  silverware 
purchased  for  the  June  bride  and  for  all 
the  other  important  or  desirable  items  we 
use  in  daily  life  that  require  silver  for  its 
unique  characteristics  as  a  metal.  And  as 
taxpayers,  we  coiJd  very  well  be  pajdng 
a  higher  price  for  our  defense  equipment. 

For  our  individual  citizens  to  form  a 
line  to  turn  in  their  silver  certificates  in 
order  to  get  a  tiny  bit  of  silver  for  which 
they  have  no  use  reminds  me  of  the 
queues  which  formed  during  the  ration- 
ing days  in  World  War  n  when  citizens 
who  saw  a  line  forming  anywhere  auto- 
matically rushed  to  Join  it  and  when  they 
asked  "What  are  they  selling  here?"  the 
answer  usually  was.  "I  don't  know  but  it 
must  be  scarce  or  people  would  not  be 
standing  in  line  for  it." 

Most  Washlngrtonians  are  familiar 
with  a  song  written  by  Composer  Hank 
Port,  the  lyrics  of  which  ran  something 
like  this,  as  I  remember:  "Save  your 
Confederate  money,  boys,  the  South  will 
rise  again." 

I  suspect  that  in  future  years  the  value 
of  a  silver  certlfleate  as  a  numismatic 
novelty  will  eventually  exceed  the  value 
of  the  seventy-seven  one-hundredths  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  you  could  buy  with  It 
from  the  Treasury. 

So  my  advice  would  be:  "Save  your 
silver  certiflcates,  boys;  there  ain't  no 
more  of  them  going  to  be  issued." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Mooxhud]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  express  the  feeling  that 
I  ehaxe  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  wtth  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin will  recall  that  when  we  had  the 
Coinage  Act  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I,  on  this  side,  supported  his  amendment 
and  strongly  advocated  at  that  time  that 
all  silver  be  taken  out  of  the  50-cent 
piece,  since,  if  the  silver  were  left  in,  it 
would  result  only  in  a  drain  of  silver. 
Not  only  would  professional  coin  collec- 
tors, but  also  amateur  coin  collectors, 
hold  the  Kennedy  half  dollars,  thus  tak- 
ing them  out  cf  circulation. 

We  have  had  no  half  dollars  In  circula- 
tion since  we  came  out  with  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar. 

Certainly  I  woukl  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  if  It  were  offered  to- 
day, if  it  would  not  Jeopardize  the  bill. 

The  Members  may  rest  assured  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Coinage  Com- 
mission, at  its  next  meeting,  which  will 
talce  place  in  the  early  part  of  July,  I 
will  advocate  that  the  Commission  rec- 


ommend either  the  stopping  of  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  or  taking  the  silver 
out  of  the  half  dollars. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks today. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  extremely  happy  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Coinage  Commission,  because  he 
has  made  abundant  sense  on  the  silver 
issue,  as  well  as  on  many  other  issues,  for 
some  years.  If  the  gentleman's  advice 
had  been  taken  2  years  ago,  a  large  part 
of  this  crisis  would  have  been  averted. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  about  the  half  dollars.  I  recall 
quite  vividly  the  fight  we  had  on  the 
floor  at  that  time,  on  this  very  point.  I 
feel  the  same  as  the  gentleman  does. 

It  is  unforttmate  we  cannot  cure  this 
in  today's  legislation.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  expediency,  having  the  same 
assurance  from  the  chairman  that  this 
will  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  key  to  this  bill.  I  believe,  is  con- 
tained in  Secretary  Fowler's  letter  of 
transmittal  dated  March  14,  1967.  In 
his  statement  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

llie  propoaed  legUlatlon  would  free  (or 
more   productive   uses   tlie   remaining   silver 

held  l^  the  Treasury  as  backing  for  stiver 
oertlflcates,  a  considerable  amount  immedi- 
ately and  the  rest  a  year  after  enactment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  words 
"more  productive  uses."  During  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  witnessed  policy 
changes  with  respect  to  silver  which 
have  been  made  itecessary  by  two  fac- 
tors: first,  the  increase  in  the  require- 
ments for  silver  as  a  commodity;  and 
secondly,  the  ever-increasing  deficit  be- 
tween demand  and  available  suppUes.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  seen  the  mints 
consume  silver  in  an  amount  which 
reached  one-third  of  a  billion  ounces  in 
1965,  or  over  twice  the  U.S.  industrial 
requirements  for  that  year. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  no  wonder 
that  steps  were  taken,  commencing  in 
1961,  which  have  resulted  in  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  silver  from  our  monetary 
system.  Silver  Is  no  longer  practical  for 
use  in  coins  which  are  a  medium  of  ex- 
change where  intrinsic  value  is  not  re- 
quired. 

We  no  longer  use  silver  in  the  minting 
of  dimes  and  quarters,  and  its  continued 
use  in  the  half  dollar — 40  percent  silver 
and  60  percent  copper— ii  a  complete 
waste  of  silver. 

We  no  longer  issue  silver  certiflcates 
but  we  do  have  over  400  million  ounces 
of  silver  in  the  Treasury  which  are  held 
as  backing  for  certiflcates  which  have 
been  issued  in  the  past. 

The  average  life  of  paper  money  is 
estimated  to  be  18  to  20  months.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  miUions  of  cer- 
tiflcates are  lost  or  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  H.R.  7476  will  free 
up  for  productive  uses  the  silver  backing 
these  outstanding  certiflcates. 

Including  the  free  silver  there  are  ap- 
proximately 450  million  ounces  of  silver 


in  the  Treasury.  This  is  the  remainder  of 
the  3  billion  ounces  which  the  Treasury 
was  forced  to  acquire  from  1934  until 
1959  in  an  attempt  to  force  up  the  mar- 
ket price  for  silver.  The  average  cost  of 
this  silver  was  58.7  cents  per  oimce.  It 
was  revalued  by  law  up  to  $1.29.  The 
resulting  seigniorage  profit  to  the  Treas- 
ury was  $1.2  billion. 

Silver  released  through  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  7476  will  result  in  a  windfall 
profit  to  the  Giovemment.  It  should  be 
sold  at  its  monetary  value  of  $1.29  per 
ounce  in  order  to  keep  our  silver  coins 
from  being  hoarded.  It  should  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public  and 
not  at  a  higher  price  for  the  benefit  of 
a  special  interest  group.  At  this  price  the 
Goveriunent  will  make  a  profit  of  nearly 
$600  million. 

Inability  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  keep  the  price  of  silver  below  the  melt- 
down value  of  its  coins  has  forced  the 
precipitous  abtmdonment  of  silver  in  the 
minting  of  its  coins.  It  has  been  forced 
into  a  crash  program  using  nickel  in 
place  of  silver.  We  cannot  Jeopardize  our 
coinage  system  by  permitting  the  Treas- 
ury selling  price  to  rise  above  $1.29  until 
there  are  sufficient  silverless  coins  in 
circulation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  7476. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   [Mr.  Annttnzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 

sponsor  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
H.R.  7476  authorizing  the  discretionary 
use  once  again  of  mint  marlcs  on  coins, 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PathanI,  and  to  all  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  especially  the  gentle- 
woman from  IiSissouri  [Mrs.  SttllivanI, 
for  their  cooperation  and  support  on  this 
matter. 

The  restriction  placed  in  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965  on  the  use  of  mint  marks  on 
the  new  "clad"  coins  was  undoubtedly 
based  on  legitimate  fears  that  great 
quantities  of  the  new  coins  would  be 
diverted  into  private  collections  instead 
of  going  into  circulation. 

Thanks  to  the  patriotic  attitude  of  the 
millions  of  coin  hobbyists,  no  such  thing 
occurred.  But  the  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  mint  marks  seriously  complicated  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  solv- 
ing production  problems  when  institut- 
ing a  completely  new  coinage  technology. 
No  matter  how  careful  the  Bureau  tried 
to  be  in  keeping  defective  coins  out  of  cir- 
culation, occasionally,  in  an  operation 
of  such  vast  magnitude,  working  around 
the  clock  7  days  a  week  to  turn  out  8 
billion  precise  and  exact  little  pieces  of 
metal  using  an  unfamiliar  new  raw  mate- 
rial form,  some  mistakes  did  occur  and 
some  bad  coins  inevitably  got  out. 

Tracing  those  coins  back  to  the  point  of 
origin,  in  order  to  correct  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  errors,  was  a 
difficult,  time-consuming  and  sometimes 
impossible  task,  as  the  Treasury  ac- 
knowledged in  reporting  favorably  on 
H.R.  4449.  the  bill  I  hitroduced  to  repeal 
the  prohibition  against  mint  marks.  The 
text  of  H.R.  4449  WM  incorporated,  by 


unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  into  HH.  7476. 
It  will  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House  as 
well. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada   [Mr.  Basing]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  here  and  now  that  I  am  not  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7476  before  us  here  today. 
I  cannot  support  any  measure  which 
debases  and  cheapens  our  money.  And 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  shall 
have  erased  silver  as  a  factor  in  om- 
monetary  policies. 

To  my  mind,  "too  little  and  too  late" 
characterizes  the  frantic  drive  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  ease  our  silver  problem. 

When  Congress  repealed  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  I  predicted  that  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  what  we  have  before  us 
today  would  occur.  For  when  we  proposed 
to  pull  the  silver  certiflcates  in  and  re- 
place them  with  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  at 
the  time  that  the  silver  stocks  would  last 
up  to  15  years.  Need  I  point  out  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  missed  its 
mark  by  a  good  11  years. 

But  this  "miss  by  a  wide  margin"  should 
not  come  as  any  surprise  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  The  administration  has  yet 
to  come  close  to  any  of  its  predictions,  to 
wit,  our  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  1964  I  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  action  to  replace  the 
silver  certificates  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes  created  a  further  drain  on  the  gold 
shortage,  as  each  Federal  Reserve  note 
must  be  backed  by  25  percent  in  gold, 
and  this  Is  the  critical  problem  we  are 
faced  with  right  at  this  moment  for  our 
gold  balance  is  near  an  alltime  low.  But 
my  pleas  were  not  heeded. 

The  silver  crisis  averted  by  the  1963 
act  came  back  to  haunt  us  In  1965.  The 
administration  then  promised  that,  if  we 
passed  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  our  prob- 
lems would  be  at  an  end. 

What  has  happened  since  that  time? 

Where  we  had  nearly  1  billion  ounces 
of  silver  in  the  Treasury  we  now  find 
ourselves  with  slightly  over  50  miUion 
ounces  of  free  silver  and  slightly  less 
than  500  million  ounces  of  silver  back  of 
our  silver  certiflcates. 

Our  present  silver  crisis  can  be  placed 
square^  on  the  shoulders  of  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  use  good  Judgment. 
In  his  1965  message  on  coinage,  the 
President  said: 

The  CommlaBlon  will  be  apfwlnted  aoon 
after  tbe  new  coinage  U  Issued. 

The  appointments  were  not  made  until 
May  of  this  year.  Had  the  Commission 
been  promptly  appointed,  perhaps  we 
would  not  have  this  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  Just  a  step  away 
from  eliminating  175  years  of  honoring 
this  precious  metal  and  giving  our  cit- 
izens coins  and  silver  certificates  backed 
by  intrinsic  value. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  need  gold 
or  silver  to  back  our  money. 

Elimination  of  the  silver  certificates 
and  of  silver  in  coins  will  not  solve  the 
overall  problem  of  dwindling  silver  re- 
serves. It  will  merely  temporarily  alle- 


viate the  problem.  The  matter  must  be 
attacked  at  its  core.  The  vast  deposits  of 
silver  must  be  tapped  by  devising  meth- 
ods of  getting  them  out  of  the  earth  by 
providing  production  stimulants  to  cre- 
ate a  dsniamlc  output. 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  shortKge 
of  silver  in  the  ground  throughout  the 
Western  States,  if  it  only  would  be  pos- 
sible to  once  again  open  the  silver  mines 
in  this  country  and  resume  production 
again.  And  this  can  be  done  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  advancing  the 
price  of  silver.  A  fair  price,  and  the  free 
play  of  our  enterprise  system  rather 
than  retardation  by  false  controls,  will 
find  our  requirements  for  silver  far  more 
adequately  met. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  Nevada, 
that  new  silver  deposits,  the  extensions 
of  old  deposits,  and  working  in  our  older 
mining  areas,  will  be  revitalized  if  the 
proper  incentives  are  granted. 

I  repeat,  passage  of  this  bill  will  bring 
about  the  erasure  of  silver  as  a  factor 
in  our  monetary  poUcies.  This  bill  is 
Just  the  spadework  to  bring  atwut  the 
downfall  of  silver  as  the  factor  of  our 
monetary  poUcies. 

I  have  always  said  we  must  have  in- 
trinsic value  behind  our  paper  money, 
and  I  certainly  would  hate  to  think  that 
this  administration,  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration, would  be  leading  us  toward 
fiat  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
such   time   as   he  may   consume   to   the 

gentleman    from    Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

MOORHKAOl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJt.  7476  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Behind  the  silver  squeeze  is  the  simple 
fact  that  demand  exceeds  up  supply — 
last  year  total  new  production  of  silver 
amounted  to  231  million  ounces,  while 
consumption  was  410  million  ounces. 
The  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with 
the  newly  appointed  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Coinage,  placed  an  embargo  on 
silver  outflows  and  restricted  sales  from 
our  remaining  stocks  to  qualifled  domes- 
tic industrial  users. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today  would  be 
to  free  silver  to  answer  the  Increasing 
demands  of  industry  and  the  arts  by 
writing  off  silver  certiflcates  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  are  lost, 
destroyed,  or  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption.  It  is  estimated  that  $150 
million  in  certiflcates,  freeing  116  mil- 
lion ounces  can  be  written  off  imme- 
diately; placing  a  1-year  limit  to  allow 
reasonable  time  during  which  silver 
certificates  can  be  redeemed  in  silver: 
and  insuring  that  165  million  oimces  will 
be  specifically  earmarked  for  defense 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  transferred  after  1  year  to 
the  General  Services  Administnation  in 
accordance  with  the  established  criteria 
of  the  Strategic  and  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act.  The  bill  also  repeals  the  pro- 
hibition concerning  mint  marks  on  coins, 
which  will  please  those  who  collect  coins 
as  a  hobby. 
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Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
bring  to  completkm  policy  changee  with 
respect  to  sUrer  begun  In  1961  when  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  sliver  from  our  monetary 
system.  At  this  time  the  &Ulver  Coinage 
Act  of  1965  was  passed,  I  observed  that 
by  removing  silver  from  our  dimes,  quar- 
ters, and  half  dollars,  as  the  bill  provides, 
we  will  be  conserving  a  substantial 
amount  of  silver  and  providing  sub- 
stitute coinage  in  these  denominations 
which  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private.  However,  during  this 
transitional  period  to  the  new  coinage, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Treasury  stand 
ready  to  make  silver  available  from 
Treasury  stocks,  to  protect  the  existing 
silver  coinage  by  using  standby  authority 
concerning  our  exports  when  it  is  deemed 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest,  and  to 
maintain  the  price  of  silver  below  the 
melting  point  of  such  coins.  I  urge  the 
Treasury  to  keep  us  fully  informed  on 
these  matters,  and  I  welcome  the  assist- 
ance and  guidance  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Coinage  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  and 
decisive  action  on  the  silver  bill  to  main- 
tain price  stability,  curb  hoarding,  and 
end  the  current  spiral  of  speculation  tn 
the  market. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Pattsn].  

Mr.  PATTES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  When  I  see  Members  com- 
ing on  the  floor  from  Colorado  and 
Idaho,  one  would  think  they  were  the 
big  silver  producing  States.  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  40  percent  of  all 
the  silver  obtained  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  my  district  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MONAGAIfl. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation,  HJl.  7476. 1  support 
it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  legislation 
that  is  sound  in  principle. 

What  the  legislation  will  do  is  assist 
In  bringing  about  the  gradual  reduction 
of  reliance  upon  the  use  of  silver  in 
backing  our  currency.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  to  free  much  of  the 
426  million  ounces  of  silver  now  held  by 
the  Treasury. 

I  support  this  not  only  because  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  but  also  be- 
cause much  of  the  silver  Industry  in  the 
United  States  Is  in  the  district  which  I 
represent,  this  includes  some  of  the 
great  silver  flatware  companies  of  the 
world  as  well  as  small  companies  with 
only  a  few  employees.  All,  however,  find 
themselves  Increasingly  in  need  of  silver 
while  the  available  supply  is  sharply 
contracting. 

Passing  this  legislation  will  help  guar- 
antee an  adequate  sm)ply  of  this  vital 
raw  material  and  will  support  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth. 

Gradually  th>^  excess  of  silver  demand 
over  the  supply  has  brought  about  the 
situation  where  this  legislation  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  New  production  in  this 
country  now  is  only  some  42  million 
ounces  a  year.  Yet  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  we  find  that  the  use  of 


silver  for  Industry  and  the  arts  beginning 
with  the  1949-53  average  has  risen  from 
153.1  million  ounces  per  year  to  356.5 
million  ounces  In  1966.  The  uses  to  which 
this  silver  supply  is  put  demonstrate,  I 
think,  the  importance  of  this  legislation: 
46  million  oimces  Is  used  annually  for 
photographic  fllm,  36  million  ounces  is 
used  for  electrical  and  electronic  pur- 
poses, 45  million  ounces  is  used  for  silver- 
ware and  jewelry. 

So  this  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here  and  not  a  theoretical 
situation.  It  will  have  no  substantial  ef- 
fect on  the  vallditg^  or  the  use  of  our 
currency,  because  that  will  be  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Reference  has  been  made,  incidentally, 
Ht.  Chairman,  to  the  problem  of  re- 
stricting the  continuing  export  of  silver 
with  its  windfall  profits  and  consequent 
reduction  of  domestic  supply.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  compUment  the  centleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rettss]  for  the 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  recently  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD]  referred,  because  the  problem  of 
exports  has  certainty  been  a  very  crucial 
one  and  one  to  which  it  was  essential 
that  the  Treasiiry  give  atter^tion.  No 
actual  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Treasury  but  it  is  urgent  that  this  gap- 
ing hole  be  plugged  In  the  interest  of 
justice  to  our  own  citizens  and  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  a  bill,  which  will  be  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill,  so  that  it  may 
be  passed  along  to  the  White  House  for 
prompt  signature. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Del  Clawson]. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAW30N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  is  prime  evidence 
that  the  pendulum  of  past  policies  has 
swung  from  one  pole  of  extremism  to  the 
other,  and  there  it  no  assurance  that 
today's  action  will  place  us  in  a  proper 
position  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past. 
A  policy  that  began  several  decades  ago 
as  a  support  for  an  ailing  Industry  to 
bolster  Its  position  in  the  marketplace 
has  today  become  a  ceiling  over  its  op- 
portimlty.  In  the  beginning  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  silver  as  a  commodity 
In  siirplus  with  a  price  floor  for  protec- 
tion. Now  the  Government  sells  silver 
as  a  commodity  in  short  supply  to  main- 
tain an  artificial  below-market  price.  By 
governmental  interference  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, we  have  created  a  subsidy  situ- 
ation at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  and 
must  now  take  dramatic  and  hasty  ac- 
tion to  avoid  catastrophic  consequences. 

No  one  questions  the  necessity  for  the 
present  proposal;  however,  many  may 
seriously  reflect  upon  the  policies  that 
have  brought  us  beyond  the  brink  of 
urgency.  Records  reveal  that  from  1934 
\mtil  1959  the  Treasury  purchased  3  bil- 
lion oimces  of  silver  at  an  average  price 
of  58.7  cents  per  oimce.  Following  World 
War  n  for  those  who  read  the  signs  of 
times,  it  became  clear  that  silver  pro- 
duction was  destined  to  be  exceeded  by 
demand. 


By  1959  Treasury  supplied  the  excess 
demand  from  the  sale  of  nonmonetized 
silver.  In  1961  the  drain  became  so  great 
that  President  Kennedy  ordered  the  dis- 
continuance of  sliver  sales  except 
through  the  redemption  of  silver  certifi- 
cates. Yet  it  was  not  until  October  1964 
that  the  Treasury  discontinued  the  is- 
suance of  silver  certificates  and  began 
retiring  this  form  of  currency  relieving 
the  burden  of  sliver  backing,  and  making 
more  silver  available  for  coinage  and 
sale.  With  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  for  which  silver  backing  is 
not  required,  as  a  replacement  currency 
for  silver  certificates.  Treasury  has  been 
able  to  recover  sufficient  quantities  of 
silver  to  stay  in  the  silver  business  a  little 
longer,  but  the  supply  has  been  con- 
stantly dwindling  until  today  the  silver 
on  hand  is  473  million  ounces,  427  mil- 
lion of  which  are  required  for  the  back- 
ing of  the  approximately  $550,000,000  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates.  Recall 
that  during  the  25  years  prior  to  1959 
Treasury  had  purchased  3  billion  oimces 
of  silver  at  an  average  price  of  58.7 
cents  per  ounce. 

Although  in  1961  President  Kennedy 
evidenced  concern  and  directed  policy 
changes  Treasury  continued  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  and  from  1962  through  1966 
sold  288.8  million  troy  ounces.  Silver 
sales  made  available  to  the  market 
through  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
or  sales  of  free  silver  from  January  1, 
1963  through  March  31,  1967,  inclusive 
total  421,714,187.11  fine  troy  ounces.  It 
was  only  last  month.  May  18,  1967,  that 
Treasury  Issued  an  order  "Discontinuing 
sales  of  silver  to  any  buyers  other  than 
legitimate  domestic  business  concerns 
which  use  silver  in  their  business."  The 
order  further  revealed  that  "purchases 
have  been  rising  at  an  unprecedented 
rate"  and  that  for  the  week  ending  May 
18  the  rate  was  so  great  that,  "If  un- 
checked, could  lead  to  exhaustion  of  the 
silver  supplies  which  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  sell.  This,  tn  turn  could  re- 
sult in  excessive  handling  of  sliver  coins 
needed  in  our  national  economy  at  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  in  disorderly,  speculative 
dealings  in  silver  affecting  the  United 
States  economy."  What  is  described  as 
an  eventuality  is  in  fact  a  reality.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  condition  is  now  upon  us, 
already  exists  and  the  causes  are  clearly 
foimd  In  the  policies  that  have  been 
reviewed. 

We  are  told  that  the  granaries  of  the 
mints  are  bulging  with  the  new  silver- 
less  coins.  I  suggest  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  every  last  one  of  such 
coins  will  be  needed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  country  when  the  American  people 
decide  to  keep  all  they  can  afford  of  the 
13  billion  silver  coins  still  in  existence. 
We  are  also  told  that  within  a  year  or 
possibly  by  next  January  sufficient  new 
coins  of  the  silverless  clad  type  will  be 
produced  to  meet  all  requirements.  The 
fact  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  price  of  silver  for  1  year 
is  little  consolation  when  the  Silver 
Users  Association  fact  sheet  of  June  9, 
1967,  states  that  speculative  pressures 
have  driven  up  the  London  price  from 
11.30  to  $1.75  in  3  weeks.  Speculators  and 
producers  are  naturally  the  beneficiaries. 


It  would  be  profltable  to  melt  silver  coins 
for  commercial  use,  except  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  free  silver  by  Treasury 
at  $1.29  per  ounce. 

I  suggest  further  that  the  bill  will  not 
avoid  a  rush  by  holders  of  silver  cer- 
tificates to  cash  In  on  this  situation  and 
redeem  the  certificates  for  silver  dust 
and  bullion  at  again  unprecendented 
rates  during  the  year  in  which  this  priv- 
ilege is  to  be  phased  out  thus  aggravating 
the  existing  condition  by  forcing  Treas- 
ury to  use  present  supplies  to  redeem  cer- 
tificates rather  than  make  available  free 
silver  for  the  maintenance  of  price  ceil- 
ings. 

The  next  12  months  will  be  a  year  of 
uncertainty  in  the  silver  market,  and  a 
year  of  serious  appraisal  of  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
the  Treasury  xmder  this  bill  is  obligated 
to  transfer  not  less  than  165  million  fine 
troy  oimces  of  silver  as  reserves  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  is  salutory,  but 
does  not  brighten  the  picture  for  the 
future.  Regrettably,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Coinage,  established  by  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  was  not  fully  con- 
stituted untU  Blay  1,  1965.  Had  the 
Commission  been  organized  and  study- 
ing the  problem,  perhaps  we  would  have 
resolved  this  sticky  situation  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner,  and  before  the 
emergency  of  the  present  moment. 

The  next  proposal,  as  I  see  it.  for  the 
complete  demonetization  of  our  silver 
and  gold  will  be  the  elimination  of  the 
25-percent  gold  backing  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  If  this  is  accomplished  can 
anyone  be  certain  of  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  in  the  world  uiarket?  Will  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  the  cur- 
rency and  coinage  be  shattered?  Cer- 
tainly the  stability  of  any  monetary  sys- 
tem depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
history  of  the  past  In  the  use  of  flat 
money,  with  no  discipline,  control,  or  re- 
straint except  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
the  ruling  powers,  has  not  been  one  to 
create  confidence  or  foster  faith. 

This  discussion  today  is  not  Just  one  of 
the  critical  silver  problems,  but  rather 
one  that  must  circumscribe  all  related 
factors,  monetary  policy,  silver  and  gold 
supplies,  redemption  of  currency,  balance 
of  payments,  international  currency  sta- 
bility, catastrophic  results  of  govern- 
mental controls  in  the  marketplace,  and 
not  the  least  by  any  means  is  the  con- 
tractual commitment  of  the  Government 
with  its  people  to  preserve  and  maintain 
a  free  and  private  enterprise  economic 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  will  support  this  bill  today  based 
upon  the  need  and  the  emergency  of  the 
moment.  However.  I  believe  in  view  of  the 
policies  of  the  past  we  certainly  need  to 
be  very  careful  in  our  decisions  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  who 
is  one  of  the  most  able  members  of  our 
committee,  for  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment. Second.  Just  for  the  purpose  of 


education  within  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  goitleman  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

First.  I  und«-stand  that  the  wcH-ld  mar- 
ket price  for  silver  is  now  something  like 
46  cents  in  excess  of  the  domestic  price 
maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  other  words,  the  world  price  is  about 
$1.75  an  ounce  on  the  London  market. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  the  Lon- 
don market  price  quoted  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  true  the  only 
reason  we  have  any  silver  in  the  vaults 
at  all  Is  that  the  administration  has  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  this  silver  at  $1.29  an 
ounce  on  the  free  market  to  domestic 
users  for  Industrial  piuposes? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  am  confident 
that  is  the  case.  Had  the  order  not  been 
issued,  I  am  sure  the  supply  would  have 
been  depleted  by  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Had  they  not  had  the 
order  It  is  quite  possible  that  with  the 
world  price  at  some  46  cents  in  excess  of 
our  own.  Treasury  stocks  would  have  by 
now  been  depleted:  would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  statement. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  concern  that  we  have  in  effect  by 
legislative  fiat  maintained  a  false  mar- 
ket for  silver  in  this  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  real  pressing  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  also  think  It  indicates 
a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  In  not  presenting 
such  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  this 
length  of  time,  and  not  taldng  correc- 
tive action  Insofar  as  our  fiscal  policy  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  gentleman's  statement.  I  be- 
lieve my  statement  further  supports  that 
position  that  had  we  looked  down  the 
road  a  little  earlier  than  today  we  would 
not  have  developed  the  policies  that  we 
did  adopt,  and  certainly  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  emergency  and  urgency 
of  this  legislation  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PAThiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  an  announcement  as  to  the  time 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  33  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  42  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Lloyd ]. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
legislation  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  I  was  particular- 
ly concerned  about  the  strategic  supply 
that  was  to  be  set  aside  for  use  at  a  time 
of  a  national  emergency. 

As  a  consequence,  I  prepared  supple- 
mental views  which  sire  Included  in  the 
committee  report  which  advocated  that 
the  165  million  troy  ounces  to  be  set  aside 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  be  retained  im- 
mediately. 

I  reconunended  the  immediate  reten- 
tion on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  during 
World  War  n  we  called  upon  the  Treas- 
ury for  900  million  ounces  of  silver  for 
national  defense.  It  was  further  testified 
that  the  total  amount  of  silver  utilized 
during  World  War  n  was  4.4  billion 


ounces.  We  should  all  be  concerned, 
therefore,  as  to  whether  165  million 
ounces  In  a  set-aside  is  sufBcientL  With- 
out going  into  great  detail  concerning 
the  amoimt  of  silver  coins  in  existence, 
and  other  methods  of  securing  silver,  I 
should  emphasize,  of  course,  that  we  are 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Treasury 
for  silver  in  time  of  naticmal  emergency. 
However,  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  will 
be  shortsighted  in  the  extreme  if  we  do 
not  retain  this  modest  amount,  165  mil- 
lion ounces,  and  do  so  Immediately. 

The  committee  amendment  at  the  time 
this  legislation  was  before  the  House 
ccMnmittee  provided  only  that  after  1 
year  following  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation the  Treasury  Department  would, 
in  effect,  be  responsible  for  the  securing 
of  165  million  ounces  to  be  set  aside  at 
that  time. 

Since  that  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  other  body  has  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring an  Immediate  retention  within 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  165  mil- 
lion troy  ounces  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  which  I  sub- 
mitted In  my  supplemental  views. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
hEis  said  on  the  floor  today  t^at  he  will 
introduce  a  substitute  measure,  which 
will  substitute  the  Senate  passed  meas- 
ure for  the  measure  which  came  out  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  If  the  Committee  Chairman 
had  not  made  such  a  statement,  I  would 
introduce  such  a  substitute  amendment 
myself. 

As  a  consequence,  I  intend  to  support 
the  legislation,  that  is  the  substitute 
legislation,  such  as  will  be  Introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Now  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
also,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  many  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  frwn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Del  Clawson]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee that  this  culmlnlstration  will 
come  before  this  Congress  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  25-percent  gold 
cover,  presently  held  as  a  reserve  against 
our  outstanding  currency,  be  eliminated, 
and  I  look  upon  this  as  another  step  in 
which  the  present  administration  has 
been  willing  to  recommend  that  our  cur- 
rency be  cheapened  because  of  a  fiscal 
policy  which  is  irresponsible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  spending  and  national  debt. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  voted 
against  the  first  legislation  which  would 
accelerate  the  trend  toward  this  demone- 
tizing of  our  ciurency. 

I  support  this  legislation  reluctantly, 
but  with  the  realization  that  there  is  no 
workable  alternative. 

For  example,  the  Jime  I  supply  of  free 
silver  In  the  Treasury  was  listed  as  46 
mlUion  troy  ounces.  That  46  million  troy 
ounces  constituted  a  reduction  in  one 
month  of  44  million  ounces  from  May  1 
when  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Barr,  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  the  amount  of  free 
silver  in  the  Treasury  was  90  million 
ounces. 
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This  reduction  at  more  than  40  mil- 
lion ounces  came  despite  the  fact  that 
on  Biay  18  the  Treasury  announced  that 
it  placed  a  pndilbitlon  against  the  sale 
of  sUver  to  tortiga  purchasers. 

I  think  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
again  although  other  speakers  have  un- 
doubtedly made  reference  to  this,  that 
the  free  world  production,  as  pointed  out 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report — the 
free  woiid  production  of  silver  in  1966 
was  231  million  troy  ounces. 

The  oonsimiption  in  the  free  world 
on  the  other  hand  was  356.5  million  troy 
oimces  in  that  same  year.  This  demon- 
strates to  me  that  we  have  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  pass  the  legislation 
today,  as  it  will  be  substituted  by  the 
Senate  Mil,  which  will  be  introduced  and 
placed  before  this  body  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  support  this 
legislation  as  it  will  be  presented  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
l5  SO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTX]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
age, I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  com- 
plicated and  complex  sides  to  the  silver 
situation. 

The  legislation  pending  before  this 
House  will  effectively  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  facing  us  to- 
day, in  making  more  silver  available  to 
the  Treasury  I^epartment  so  that  It  can 
continue  to  meet  market  demands  for 
this  rare  commodity  at  $1.29  per  ounce, 
nils  will  allow  us  to  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a  smooth  transition  from  the  old 
90  percent  ^ver  coins  to  the  new  clad 
coin  system  that  we  are  presently  im- 
plementing. 

As  of  June  1,  1967  there  were  in  the 
Treasury  473  million  ounces  of  silver, 
of  which  427  million  were  held  as  back- 
ing for  outstanding  silver  certificates. 
The  other  46  million  ounces  are  what  is 
called  "free  silver"  and  are  available  for 
such  purposes  as  might  be  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  the  stock  of  427  million 
ounces  backing  certificates  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

The  free  silver  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  sale  to  the  public  would  shortly 
be  exhausted  without  providing,  as  this 
bill  does,  for  freeing  silver  presently  used 
to  back  our  silver  certificates. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Treasury 
that  a  large  niunber  of  the  silver  certifi- 
cates carried  as  outstanding  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  It  is  also  clear  that 
holders  of  millions  of  dollars  in  silver 
certificates  do  not  want  the  silver  which 
coiUd  be  exchanged  for  these  certificates. 

It  alBO  appears  that  perhaps  millions 
of  dollars  in  silver  certificates  may  be 
held  by  persons  who  are  anticipating  a 
price  rise.  If  the  market  price  goes  above 
$1.29,  these  latter  certificate  holders 
would  go  to  the  Treasury  and  demand 
silver  in  the  fixed  amount  provided  by 
law.  They  could  then  take  this  silver  into 
the  market  and  sell  it  for  a  profit  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 


$1J29  par  ounce  and  the  market  price.  It 
is  clear  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  silver  content  of  our  coins,  or  the 
bunion  backing  our  silver  certificates 
should  be  worth  more  than  the  face  value 
of  the  money  itself. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  situation  where 
the  holders  of  silver  certificates  Just  sit 
iMck  and  wait  for  a  price  rise  in  the  silver 
market,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  a 
time  beyond  which  silver  certificates  will 
not  be  redeemable  with  silver.  This  does 
not  mean  that  silver  certificates  become 
worthless.  They  will  be  exchangeable  for 
any  other  kind  of  lawful  n.S.  money ;  and 
they  will,  of  oourae,  be  worth  the  face 
value  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  other 
words,  we  now  have  locked  up  in  the 
Treasury — in  sterile  form — hundreds  of 
millions  of  ounces  of  silver  which  are  not 
available  for  any  purpose.  The  silver 
cannot  be  used  for  coinage,  for  a  stock- 
pile, or  for  sale.  It  is  a  frozen  asset.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  bill  you  have  imder 
consideration  is  to  free  up  this  silver 
for  useful  purposes. 

Recent  Treasiu^  Department  regxila- 
tions  will  assure  that  this  silver  is  only 
used  for  useful  purposes  and  not  for 
speculation.  These  regulations,  which  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  joint  commis- 
sion on  the  coinage  prior  to  becoming 
effective,  provide  that  silver  will  only  be 
sold  by  the  Treasury  in  those  amounts 
required  for  domestic  manufswituring 
use  in  the  normal  course  of  the  pur- 
chaser's business.  In  addition,  they 
prohibit  the  melting  or  exporting  of 
silver  coins. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  biU,  which  I 
strongly  urge,  there  will  still  remain 
many  Imcmrtant  aspects  to  the  silver 
situation  to  be  resolved. 

One  of  the  matters  requiring  immedi- 
ate action  and  attention  is  the  question 
of  terminating  the  use  of  our  limited  sil- 
ver supply  in  the  manufacture  of  half 
dollars.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
past  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
rapidly  dwindling  supply  of  silver  in  the 
manufacture  of  half  dollars  which  are 
not  even  being  used  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  exchange,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  created.  The  legislation  pending 
before  us  now,  clearly  justifies  and  dem- 
onstrates. I  believe,  the  correctness  of 
that  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation before  us  Is  clear,  the  benefits 
that  it  will  provide  are  clear,  and  the 
need  for  its  passage  is  clear.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill  and  urge  that  it  be 
passed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  oif  Representatives  this 
afternoon,  HH.  7476,  dealing  with  the 
redemption  of  silver  certificates,  repre- 
sents yet  another  illustration  of  the  care- 
ful work  performed  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Important 
legislation. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  a  great 
Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patvan,  of  Texas,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  bill  and  to  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 


My  interest  in  this  legislation  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  silver  we 
are  discussing  today  is  silver  sold  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  While  this  silver  is  not 
physically  located  in  my  district,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  location  of  the 
principal  mint  of  the  United  States  and, 
under  a  new  construction  program  now 
underway,  will  continue  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's City  of  Coins. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  able 
to  weather  the  series  of  crises  on  silver 
supply  in  recent  years  is  that  the  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
mint  have  worked  day  and  night,  around 
the  clock  and  around  the  calendar,  turn- 
ing out  the  coins  needed  for  the  com- 
merce of  our  country. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  go  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mint,  and  to  the  officials 
of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Wash- 
ington, for  a  great  performance  in  the 
production  of  coins. 

This  record  was  made  possible  by  leg- 
islation initiated  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  guided  to  passage 
by  Chairman  Patm an.  I  have  indeed  been 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  several 
bills  we  passed  which  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  overcome  the  coin  shortage  and  to 
overcome  also  the  increasing  shortage  of 
silver  supplies. 

H.R.  7476  will  complete  the  Job  we  be- 
gan in  1963  in  eliminating  silver  as  a 
backing  for  currency.  It  will  be  made 
available  for  other  needs,  Including  de- 
fense. Much  of  the  silver  now  tied  up  as 
backing  for  silver  certificates  will  never 
be  submitted  for  redemption  in  silver  be- 
cause many  of  these  certificates  have 
been  destroyed  or  lost. 

We  need  the  silver  for  more  Important 
purposes  than  as  backing  for  nonexistent 
currency,  or  currency  which  has  been  ir- 
retrievably lost,  or  which  will  be  held 
indefinitely  as  collector  items. 

For  those  who  want  to  hold  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  promise  to  redeem  their 
silver  certificates  in  silver,  a  full  year  will 
be  afforded  them  to  claim  their  silver. 
After  that,  however,  the  silver  certificate, 
while  still  legal  tender,  Mrill  carry  no  re- 
demption privileges  not  accorded  any 
other  currency. 

H.R.  7476  Is  carefully  drawn  and  well- 
thought-out  legislation  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCltxre]. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Treasury  has  gone  from  silver  crisis  to 
silver  crisis,  ending  always  in  a  panic, 
when  each  crisis  develops.  Now  it  links 
the  speculators  in  silver  as  the  cause  for 
the  current  crisis,  but  the  greatest  spec- 
ulator of  all  has  been  the  Treasury  sell- 
ing silver  short  over  the  years  and  hop- 
ing, if  it  closed  its  eyes  to  the  whole  sit- 
uation, somehow  the  problem  would  dis- 
appear. 

Now  the  Treasury  has  put  the  specu- 
lators in  the  role  of  second-class  citizens, 
barring  them  from  purchasing  the  silver 
in  the  Treasury  while  making  it  available 
to  Industry.  As  one  result  of  the  Treas- 
ury's precipitous  action,  the  blast-off  in 
silver  could,   and   probably   will,   come 
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several  months  ahead  of  when  it  was 
anticipated.  Last  year  Treasury  had  160 
million  ounces.  On  June  1,  that  figure 
was  46  million  ounces,  a  decline  of  114 
million  ounces.  Treasury,  by  taking  the 
action  It  did,  achieved  exactly  what  it 
tried  to  avoid  doing — setting  up  a  two- 
price  system  for  sUver  in  the  world. 

In  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  May  1,  1967, 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Reuss, 
why  the  Treasury  did  not  put  export  con- 
trols on  silver,  to  prevent  the  export  of 
cheap  U.S.  silver  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland,  and  Prance. 

Barr  replied  that  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  gives  the  Treasury  such  authority, 
but  said : 

We  did  not  do  so.  because  we  did  not  want 
to  see  a  two-price  system. 

He  elaborated  on  this  by  adding: 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  our  con- 
cern until  now  Is  that  there  Is  a  world  market 
In  sliver.  It  Is  a  world  production,  and  we 
have  been  concerned  that  a  higher  price  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  than  obtained  in  the 
United  states  would  lead  to  the  very  specu- 
lative activity  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
avoid  in  the  United  States. 

Then  he  said: 

A  higher  price  for  silver  abroad  than  In 
the  United  States  would  inevitably  put  pres- 
sure on  the  domestic  price  with  consequences 
which  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen. 

These  remarks  by  Under  Secretary 
Barr,  made  on  May  1,  are  particularly 
interesting  in  light  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  few  days. 

I  say  that  because,  as  we  know,  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  17.  the  Treasury 
took  action  that  made  a  two-price  sys- 
tem, even  a  three-price  system,  inevi- 
table. 

Industrial  users  In  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  buy  silver  from  the 
Treasury  for  $1.29  an  ounce.  No  one  else, 
however,  can  buy  It  from  the  Treasury 
for  that  price. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  world 
price  for  silver,  set  in  London,  not  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  today  is  $1.75  an 
ounce,  and  nothing  so  far  prevents 
American  silver  refiners  from  selling 
their  metal  on  the  world  market  and  get- 
ting London  price,  if  they  choose  to  do 
so. 

There  is  also  a  third  price  for  specula- 
tors in  the  United  States  who  sold  silver 
short  in  the  futures  market,  and  who 
must  make  delivery. 

Barr  said  the  Treasury  would  not  im- 
pose controls  on  export,  because  it  would 
Impose  a  two-price  system.  Now  we  have 
the  two-price  and  perhaps  we  have  a 
three-price  system.  Barr  did  not  want  to 
control  silver  for  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental reason  that  when  Treasury  is 
talking  about  silver,  it  Is  thinking  about 
gold.  They  feared  if  they  put  a  ban  on 
export  of  silver,  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  fear  that  to  stem  the  drain  on  our 
gold  supplies,  this  country  might  also 
bar  export  of  gold. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  about 
a  month  or  so  ago,  two  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banking  Institutions  suggested 
that  this  might  be  done.  There  was  every 


suspicion  then  that  these  remarks  were 
in  the  nature  of  trial  balloons,  to  test 
world  sentiment  and  serve  as  a  warning. 
Immediately  there  was  speculation  in 
the  gold  markets  in  London,  and  the  trial 
balloons  were  shot  down.  Trading  in  gold 
in  London  has  risen  to  record  levels, 
above  $35  an  ounce.  We  try  to  maintain 
the  price  by  sales  of  Treasury  stocks  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  major  movement 
in  the  world  market  where  the  United 
States  attempts  to  fix  price.  But  we  must 
remember  the  price  of  gold  is  fixed  by 
this  Nation  in  the  same  manner  as  It 
tried  to  fix  the  price  of  silver,  by  offering 
to  sell  unlimited  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
and  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce.  We  can  do 
that,  but  just  so  long  as  the  supply  of 
what  we  are  selling  is  Inexhaustible. 

The  supply  of  Treasury  silver  is  not  in- 
exhaustible, and  when  the  speculators 
began  a  rim  on  the  supply,  as  they  did 
last  week,  the  Treasury  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  efforts  to  peg  the  price  on 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  domestic 
markets. 

The  supply  of  Treasury  gold  is  no  more 
Inexhaustible  than  Is  the  supply  of  sliver. 
The  last  thing  the  Treasury  wants  to 
do  is  to  trigger  a  run  on  oiu-  gold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
countdown  on  gold  begim,  as  it  did  on 
silver? 

In  a  world  beset  by  wars  and  threats 
of  wars,  worried  about  inflation  and  de- 
flation, concerned  about  international 
liquidity  and  the  stability  of  p>aper 
money,  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  gold  Is  safe  money. 

There  Is  also  an  awareness  that  gold 
is  getting  in  short  supply,  because  of 
growing  use  of  gold  in  Industry  and  the 
arts,  and  the  fact  that  an  unrealistic 
price  for  the  metal  is  curtailing  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we 
are  using  four  times  as  much  gold  In 
mdustry  and  the  arts  as  we  are  pro- 
ducing. 

Last  year,  in  the  world,  for  the  first 
time  In  recorded  history,  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  stocks  of  monetary  gold. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  greater  gold  pro- 
duction, and  is  doing  all  It  can,  except 
by  increasing  the  price,  to  boost  pro- 
duction through  aid  to  industry  in  find- 
ing deposits  of  gold  and  by  research  into 
methods  of  recovering  gold  from  low- 
grade  deposits. 

All  these  facts  add  up  to  one  thing — 
the  elements  that  make  for  the  same 
countdown  on  gold  as  made  for  the 
countdown  on  silver. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Treasury  must 
proceed  more  cautiously  than  ever  be- 
fore in  handling  the  sliver  situation,  less 
it  upset  the  gold  situation. 

That  is  what  all  the  panic  has  been 
about  in  recent  months. 

I  have  made  these  rather  lengthy  re- 
marks about  the  gold  situation,  in  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  silver  situation, 
because  I  feel  you  caimot  evaluate  the 
positions  of  these  two  metals  independ- 


ently. There  Is  an  interrelationship  here 
that  is  important. 

What  will  happen  in  silver?  The  blast- 
off in  silver  will  come  the  moment  the 
Treasury  gets  out  of  the  silver  business 
entirely  and  lets  the  metal  seek  its  own 
price. 

That  day  may  come  sooner  than  was 
planned  for  in  the  original  timetable. 

The  Treasury  has  one  reason  for 
pegging  the  price  of  silver  at  $1.29  an 
ounce — to  assure  the  country  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coinsige  until  there  are 
enough  of  the  new  coins  in  existence  to 
replace  entirely,  if  need  be,  all  the  silver 
coins  that  are  circulating  now. 

At  one  point  the  Treasury  estimated 
this  time  might  not  arrive  until  mid- 
1968.  Now  that  timetable  has  been  moved 
up  considerably. 

In  the  hearings  on  May  1,  Barr  told 
the  committee: 

I  think  we  nearly  have  enough  coins  at 
the  moment,  or  close  to  It.  to  replace  the 
coins  in  circulation.  However,  nobody  can  be 
certain.  I  wlU  not  feel  96-percent  certain 
until  after  the  Christmas  demand  for  coins. 

The  final  determination  on  this  point 
will  be  made  by  the  Conunission  on  the 
Coinage.  But  all  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  transition  will  be  complet- 
ed long  before  mid-1968. 

When  the  transition  is  completed,  Barr 
told  the  committee: 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  in  the  price  of  silver  or  properly 
should. 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  another 
point. 

As  a  result  of  the  run  on  Treasury 
silver,  some  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  wondering  whether  or  not  the  165- 
mllllon-ounce  strategic  stockpile  of  silver, 
as  recommended  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  is  large  enough. 

Some  Congressmen  can  see  no  sense 
In  selling  Treasury  sliver  for  $1.29  an 
ounce,  and  then  buying  it  back  for  space 
and  defense  purposes  at  twice  that  price, 
or  more. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  point — just 
what  will  be  the  world  price  of  silver 
once  the  Treasury  gets  out  of  the  sliver 
business? 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  predict 
accurately  what  that  may  be,  but  we 
can  look  at  some  of  the  facts. 

In  the  past  4  years  industrial  use  of 
sliver  in  the  free  world  has  exceeded 
production  in  the  free  world  by  86  mil- 
lion ounces  a  year.  That  means  that  the 
demand  for  silver  is  about  40  percent 
greater  than  the  supply.  Any  business- 
man here  knows  what  happens  when  the 
demand  for  a  product  is  40  percent 
greater  than  supply. 

There  is  another  clue.  London  has  set 
the  price  at  $1.75  an  ounce  even  though 
the  Treasury  is  committed  to  supply 
American  industry  with  $1.29  an  oimce 
silver.  American  Industry  this  year  will 
consume  165  million  ounces  of  silver. 
When  this  industry  has  to  go  onto  the 
open  market  to  buy  the  silver,  what  will 
happen  to  the  price  structure?  The  free 
silver  balance  in  the  Treasury  as  of 
May  18  was  only  58  million  ounces,  a  de- 
cline of  95  million  ounces  since  the  first 
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of  the  year,  and  as  of  June  1  was  46 
million  ounces. 

It  la  obvious,  then,  that  unless  the 
Treasury  acts.  Its  supp^  of  free  sliver  will 
be  exhausted  long  before  January  1, 1968. 

However,  the  Treasury  Is  acting  by  ask- 
ing Congress  that  it  be  permitted  to  write 
off  an  arbitrary  amoimt  of  sliver  cer- 
tificates, thus  freeing  seventy-seven  one- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  of  silver  for 
each  $1  certificate  that  It  writes  off. 
and  It  Is  asking  that  at  the  end  of  1  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  silver 
certificates  will  not  be  redeemed  with 
silver  metal.  In  other  words,  it  Is  asking 
permission  to  revoke  the  promise  of  the 
Government  to  redeem  all  silver  certtQ- 
cates  in  silver  metal. 

I  feel  the  public  has  not  yet  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  nm  on  Treasury 
silver  that  developed  prior  to  the  Treas- 
ury's action. 

In  4  days,  Monday  through  Thursday, 
of  the  week  of  May  14,  a  total  of  23,- 
552,528  ounces  of  silver  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury;  12,000,000  ounces 
more  were  withdrawn  In  the  next  12 
days,  for  a  total  between  May  14  and 
June  1  of  nearly  36,000,000  ounces.  This 
compares  with  a  draw-down  of  only  14.2 
million  ounces  In  April,  18.4  million  in 
March,  17.9  million  in  February,  and 
26.2  million  in  January. 

By  the  close  of  business  Thursday 
night,  May  18,  the  Treasury  had  only 
484,056,642  ounces  of  silver  remaining — 
a  decline  of  107.9  million  oimces  up  to 
that  time  this  year,  and  12  million  ounces 
between  that  date  and  June  1.  The  total 
drawdown  during  this  year,  up  to  June 
1,  was  120  million  ounces  compared  with 
a  yearlong  total  in  12  months  last  year 
of  209.5  million  ounces. 

While  I  depore  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  this  country  in  shifting  from 
the  bimetalic  standard  upon  which  we 
have  operated  for  many  ^ars.  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  certamty  that  we 
cannot  progress  further  along  this  line 
without  change.  The  Government  refuses 
to  take  any  sictlon  except  the  one  before 
us  today.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  adopt  the  Senate 
position  with  respect  to  the  strategic  re- 
serve requirement  by  making  this  trans- 
fer at  this  time  Instead  of  one  year  from 
this  date,  as  proposed  by  the  Treasury. 

While  I  regret  very  much  the  position 
in  which  we  are  placed,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  real  choice  or  alternative. 

This  further  retreat  from  metallic 
backing  of  our  currency  system  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  height  of  foUy,  but  dictated 
by  the  monetary  ixtllcy  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  complete  lack  of  fiscal 
responsibility  In  the  last  several  years. 
Despite  my  feelings  and  misgivings  of 
the  action  being  urged  here  today,  I  feel 
that  we  can  do  nothing  else.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  pending  legislation  as 
amended  in  the  other  body. 

Honesty  compels  me  to  give  full  credit 
for  the  material  contained  in  my  remarks 
to  Mr.  Harry  P.  Magnuson.  of  Wallace, 
Idaho,  vice  president  of  the  Golconda 
Mining  Corp.  and  an  outstanding  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  silver. 

Mr.  PATBfAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  saLAOAUA]. 


Mr.  DK  LA  QABZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  utilize  my  time  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  concerning  the 
redemption  of  silver  certificates.  I  re- 
cently had  an  inquiry  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  wherein  be  had  difficulty  in  re- 
deeming silver  certificates.  I  have  a  letter 
which  I  quoted  and  sent  to  you  and  which 
I  hope  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  when  we  are  back  in  the  House. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Mat  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Wbioht  Patmak, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  recall  our 
conversation  wltb  respect  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  constituent  of  mine  and  on  the  Sliver 
Certificates  Bill. 

Wben  I  talked  to  you,  you  asked  me  to  send 
along  some  of  his  quotes.  They  follow: 

"I  am  BMie  that  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  assume  without  my  telling  you  that  I 
am  instinctively  aad  intellectually  wholly 
against  the  Idea  of  repudiation,  but  of  course 
It  Is  Unpractical  and  quixotic  to  even  suggest 
this  because  It  Is  Administration  policy  but 
I  was  bom  too  long  ago  to  accept  easily  the 
idea  that  promises  and  principles  do  not 
count  any  more  and  only  political  expediency 
is  Immutable. 

"I  had  to  get  all  of  this  stuff  off  my  chest 
in  order  to  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  right  to  redeem  these  silver  certificates 
iB  going  to  be  an  honest  right  even  for  one 
year  that  it  la  to  continue  to  exist  under  the 
proposed  act,  it  necessarily  must  be  the  kind 
of  right  that  can  b«  reasonably  exercised  by 
all  persons  who  desire  to  Invoke  It.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  remedy  so  restricted  as  to  be 
wholly  unattainable  by  some  and  attainable 
only  by  exercise  of  unreasonable  and  imprac- 
ticable means  by  tbe  majority  is  not  truly 
a  remedy  at  all. 

"The  treasury  has  already,  and  I  presume 
will  continue  in  th«  proposed  act,  restricted 
the  right  to  redeem  silver  certificates  to 
those  who  present  their  certificates  at  the 
United  States  Assay  Office  In  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  You  cannot  redeem  them  even 
at  the  VS.  Treasury  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
this  baa  been  true  since  shortly  after  the 
fiasco  of  March  1964.  when  the  Treasury 
handed  out  silver  dollars  by  the  truckload 
to  coin  collectors  and  dealers,  mostly  the 
latter.  A  certificate  cannot  be  redeemed  by 
mall  or  even  as  I  understand,  by  agent.  They 
are  required  to  be  presented  in  person  at  the 
Assay  Office  and  I  am  told  that  there  Is  now 
only  one  place,  that  is,  New  York  where  this 
can  be  done  since  I  understand  by  rumor 
that  San  Francisco  had  either  been  closed  or 
has  been  ordered  not  to  redeem  silver  certif- 
icates. The  restrlctloo  Is  probably  not  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  commercial  users  or 
processors  of  silver  such  as  Eastman  Kodak, 
Xerox,  Gorham.  et  al.,  but  It  Is  impossible  or 
at  least  impractical  tor  most  ordinary  people 
who  have  10  or  20  or  100  silver  certificates 
Which  they  wish  to  exchange  for  silver. 

■'In  my  own  experience,  even  If  you  go 
to  the  Assay  Office  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
redeem  the  certificates.  On  the  first  news  or 
rumor  that  the  coinage  was  going  to  be 
debased,  I  started  saving  a  few  silver  cer- 
tificates and  by  April  1966,  I  had  collected 
several  hundred.  When  I  tried  to  exchange 
them  for  sUver  dust  or  bars  at  the  Treasury 
here  In  Washington,  I  was  told  that  I  would 
have  to  go  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco  to 
make  the  exchange,  so  I  went  to  New  York. 
I  didn't  know  whete  the  Assay  Office  was 
but  after  a  number  of  inquiries,  learned 
that  It  was  on  Old  Silt  Street  near  the 
Battery  and  OoTemor's  Island  Ferry  on  the 
extreme  south  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Even  with  this  Infonnatlon,  I  had  difficulty 
finding  it.  I  presented  my  silver  certificates 


to  the  man  at  the  window  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  silver  bars  in  exchange.  The  price 
was  $1.39  an  ounce  and  I  had  enough  cer- 
tificates to  buy  about  300  ounces  and  asked 
for  three  100  ounce  bars.  He  said  that  he 
dldnt  have  100  ounce  bars,  that  he  only  bad 
1,000  ounce  bars.  After  I  argued  with  him 
for  a  while,  he  admitted  that  they  did  have 
100  oimce  bars,  but  he  oould  not  exchange 
them  for  silver  certificates  since  their  use 
was  restricted  to  'exchange  purposes',  i 
didn't  learn  precisely  what  he  meant  by 
'exchange  purfKises'  but  have  since  reasoned 
that  or  been  told  he  meant  exchange  lor 
raw  silver.  He  said  I  could  get  a  1,000  ounce 
bar  but  In  addition  to  the  1,290  silver  cer- 
tificates, I  would  have  to  pay  an  Assay  fee 
and  some  other  kind  of  fee,  the  nature  ol 
which  I  do  not  now  recall.  I  didn't  have 
enough  silver  certificates  for  this  and  since 
it  would  weigh  about  66  lbs,  I  didn't  feel  I 
was  able  to  carry  It  very  far  even  If  I  could 
buy  the  silver  certificates  at  the  Federal 
Keserve  Bank  only  a  few  blocks  away  where 
the  man  told  me  I  could  buy  them. 

"I  then  asked  him  if  I  could  get  sliver 
dust  on  my  certificates.  He  said  I  would  have 
to  come  back  the  next  day.  I  suppose  that  by 
this  time  I  had  him  sufficiently  annoyed  and 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  business  wltb 
me  anyway.  I  still  have  my  silver  certificates. 

"The  point  of  aU  this,  as  you  have  already 
discovered,  la  that  If  these  certiflcatet  are  to 
be  repudiated,  (and  undoubtedly  they  are 
going  to  be  repudiated)  and  a  period  of  one 
year  for  redemption  is  extended  for  exchange 
for  Bllver,  the  exchange  should  be  possible 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  placed 
with  reasonable  access  to  everyone  who 
legally  possesses  Bllver  certificates  that  be 
or  she  wishes  to  redeem.  A  remedy  that  can 
be  exercised  only  on  Old  SUt  Street,  lower 
Manhattan,  is  no  remedy  at  all  to  a  man  or 
woman  In  Mission,  Texas  with  10  certificates 
more  or  less  who  can't  afford  to  go  to  New 
York  and  baa  no  reason  or  desire  to  go  to 
New  York  anyway." 

Whatever  consideration  you  can  give  these 
remarks  commenstirate  with  your  p>olicles 
will   be   appreciated. 

With  my  thanks  always,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

E.    (KiKA)    ox   LA   GaIZA. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you 
give  me  some  information  as  to  how  a 
person  might  easily  redeem  some  of  these 
silver  certificates? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  redeemable  now.  Of  course, 
If  you  just  present  a  $1  silver  certificate, 
the  Trefisury  will  probably  give  you  a 
small  envelope  with  silver  dust  in  it  that 
is  worth  $1.29  plus.  If  you  present  enough 
silver  certificates  to  entitle  the  person 
desiring  the  silver  to  obtain  a  silver  bar, 
a  silver  bar  may  be  obtained.  The  letter 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  sent  to  me  from  his  constituent 
has  been  referred  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  an  explanation.  When  that  letter 
is  received  from  the  Treasury  it  wiU  im- 
mediately be  delivered  to  Mr.  dk  la  Qarza, 
and  I  assiune  you  will  put  that  in  the 
Record,  also,  since  you  are^going  to  put 
this  letter  in  the  Rxcord.  I  am  positive, 
though,  that  silver  certificates  can  be 
redeemed  now.  There  Is  no  question  about 
it. 

This  letter  Indicates  maybe  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  gen- 
tleman trying  to  turn  in  his  certificates 
and  the  person  at  the  assay  office  in  New 
York  as  to  the  availability  of  certain  sil- 
ver bars  and  so  forth.  Anyway,  the  matter 
will  be  looked  into  and  the  gentleman  will 
be  advised.  They  must  satisfactorily  ad- 
just it,  or  we  will  stay  after  them  be- 


cause they  carmot  do  one  person  that 

way. 

Mr.  DEL  CIaAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  imderstood  the 
chairman  to  indicate  that  If  you  turned 
in  a  silver  dollar  to  the  Federal  Reserve, 
you  would  get  $1.29  In  silver  dust  in  an 
envelope.  I  think  the  chairman  means 
that  whatever  value  that  silver  dollar  will 
have  at  the  rate  of  $1.29  an  ounce. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  reply. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
closely  to  the  well-presented  remarks  ol^ 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clure]  .  During  the  coiurse  of  his  remarks 
he  asked  the  question  if  there  Is  not  also  a 
countdown  on  gold.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  start  that  countdown  about  2 
months  ago  when  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  made  a  speech  at  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif.,  but  it  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Then  along  came  the  Bank  of  America 
and  Chase  Manhattan.  Evidently  some 
pressure  was  appUed  and  they  started 
the  Fowler  suggested  campaign  for  the 
manipulation  of  gold. 

When  the  American' Bankers  Associa- 
tion got  into  the  act  in  total  opposition 
to  this  attempt,  originally  started  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  taken  up 
by  these  two  banks — two  of  the  largest  In 
the  world — they  backed  down  and  we 
have  heard  but  little  of  it  since. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we  shall  hear  more  with  refer- 
ence to  it  when  it  is  determined  the  time 
Is  ripe  to  end  what  remains  of  our  gold 
cover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
certain  individuals  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  it  here  and  now,  today,  we 
would  be  voting,  not  on  this  bill  dealing 
alone  with  silver,  but  voting  to  wipe  out 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve.  Make  no 
mistake,  they  will  be  in  here  with  that 
kind  of  a  biU  when  they  think  they  can 
get  the  votes  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss] — and  I  do  not  see  the 
gentleman  in  the  Chamber — say  that 
this  bill  is  necessary  in  order  to  shut  off 
exports  of  silver.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Government  does  not  now  have  the 
authority  to  cut  off  exports  of  silver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  if  this  Government  can- 
not cut  off  or  restrict  the  export  of  silver 
without  the  enactment  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  misunderstood  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said  that  our  com- 
mittee report  recommended  the  export 
control  of  silver  and  2  days  later  the 
Treasury  carried  out  that  recommenda- 


tion, on  May  18,  to  absolutely  deny  the 
export  of  silver,  and  that  has  been  done 
as  of  May  18. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man once  again  the  question — and  I  am 
sure  he  can  give  me  the  answer  if  he 
wants  to  do  so  without  going  all  around 
Robin  Hood's  barn — does  this  Govern- 
ment have  or  does  it  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  cut  off  exports  of  silver? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  Treasury  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  have  it  or  they 
do  not  have  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  they  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  what  is  the  shoot- 
ing all  about?  This  bill  is  not  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  anyone  would  say  that  this 
Government  did  not  already  have  the 
authority  to  control  the  outfiow  of  silver 
when  the  same  Government  could  step 
out,  as  Is  In  the  case  of  joining  the  Brit- 
ish in  their  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  and  cut 
off  everything  to  that  country — silver, 
gold,  oil  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  further, 
I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstood  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  . 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  can 
stop  the  export  of  gold  or  silver  right 
now.  However,  may  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  that  our  country  is  the  only 
country  on  earth  that  does  not  have  ex- 
port control  upon  its  currency,  includ- 
ing its  domestic  currency  and  Including 
gold  and  silver.  We  are  the  only  country 
on  earth  which  does  not  have  those  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  do  not  have  export 
controls,  how  could  you  stop  the  out- 
fiow? Which  way  are  you  going  to  have 
it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  gold 
and  silver,  but  we  have  only  used  it  on 
silver,  and  that  was  on  May  18  of  this 
year,  less  than  a  month  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiui  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  Just  wondered  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  explain  the  fact 
that  we  have  exported  gold  to  General 
de  Gaulle  from  f^rt  Knox,  and  from  the 
vaults  in  Manhattan,  while  we  are  still 
owed  money  for  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n,  and  the  reconstruction  program 
and  eversrthlng  else  that  we  have  done 
for  France? 

Second,  why  wc  sent  $2  bilUon  one 
time,  and  $700  million  another  time  to 
shore  up  the  pound  sterling  in  1966,  and 
why  we  let  dollars  go  aroimd  the  world 
to  be  sold  at  an  increasing  market? 

I  also  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  have 


any  idea  what  dollars  and  50-cent  pieces 
are  selling  for  in  the  open  markets  of 
the  world  by  tomrlsts  who  take  them 
abroad  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  amazed,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  to  pick  up 
the  hearing  record  on  this  bin  and  find 
that  in  Ethiopia,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WntMALL], 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Cova.- 
mlttee  on  Banldng  and  Currency: 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  overseas,  as 
I  understand  it,  right  now,  in  Ethiopia,  they 
are  selling  the  half  dollars  with  the  full 
sUver  content  for  96,  and  also  our  silver 
dollars  for  that  amount. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  in  Ethiopia  they 
are  paying  $6  for  American  half-dollars? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  ah  exceptional 
case  for  souvenirs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Everybody  else  in  the 
world  seems  to  want  silver  and  gold. 
Why  do  we  not  covet  silver  and  gold  as 
backing  for  our  currency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  have  enough 
silver  and  gold  in  world  production. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  enough  in  1964 
and  1965  when  Lyndon  Johnson's  "fuimy 
money"  bill  was  approved.  We  had 
enough  then  to  export  44  million  ounces 
in  the  12  months  preceding  the  adoption 
of  that  Great  Society  funny  money  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  1964  aU  the  gold 
and  silver  has  gone  into  industry,  and 
for  photography;  things  like  that.  None 
of  it  has  gone  into  currency  for  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
and  the  Great  Society  think  we  would 
be  coming  up  to  this  day,  to  this  show- 
down? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  One  carmot  always  an- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  is  this  some  more  of 
your  slippage  and  miscalculation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  has  the  knowl- 
edge or  foresight  to  look  too  far  down  a 
road,  around  the  curves  and  over  the 
hills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  this  Government 
has  been  doing,  I  am  sure  you  knew  would 
lead  to  this  inevitable  end,  or  you  ought 
to  have  known  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  con- 
fused by  the  gentleman's  query  as  to 
whether  or  not  anybody  should  have  an- 
ticipated this  problem.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  country  has  the  most 
Incredible  record  of  Inaccuracies,  so  far 
as  predictions  arc  concerned,  I  have  ever 
known. 

In  the  year  they  passed  that  bill  they 
predicted  it  would  resolve  the  coinage 
problem  and  solve  our  silver  problem. 
They  only  missed  It  by  13  or  15  years, 
but  they  missed  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yielded  in  order  to  pur- 
sue this  point  further,  if  the  gentlonan 
wUl  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleBBan. 

Ifr.  BROCK.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
Is  ralaiiur  a  valid  pcrfnt.  To  be  pertecOj 
hcmest,  I  believe  It  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  this 
blU  Is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  precur- 
sor of  a  bill  to  remove  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar.  Z  fully  anticipate  that  such 
a  bin  will  be  Introduced  and  voted  on  in 
this  body  and  passed  In  the  next  year.  I 

believe  there  are  different  reasons  to 
support  this  bill  because  it  relates  to 

c<rinage  and  currency,  so  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent problem  here.  That  Is  the  reason 
Z  am  supporting  this  bill,  but  Z  In  no 
way  want  to  minimize  the  problem  this 
coimtry  faces  in  its  monetaury  situation. 

lb.  QROeS.  And  when  that  day 
comes  the  Great  Society  will  have  com- 
I^eted  the  Job  of  debauching  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  0R06S.  Z  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlasourl. 

Mr.  HATJi  This  simply  brings  me  back 
to  the  original  p<^t  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman,  that 
Is.  some  of  the  old  decisions  one  could 
take  exception  to  concerning  our  fiscal 
policy. 

Just  as  we  had  to  do  something  about 
the  Coinage  Act,  then  we  took  the  addl- 
tlonal  50  percent  of  gold  back  from  the 
Fedend  Reserve  notes,  now  we  are  de- 
monetizing the  sUver,  and  eventually  we 
will  remove  that  remaning  25  percent. 

What  It  spells  out  Is  a  lack  of  finan- 
cial zesiponslblllty  and  a  lack  of  fiscal 
guts  to  keep  our  money  at  home  and  pre- 
vent It  from  going  overseas. 

Now  Z  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  addltk»al  question  in  proof  thereof. 
What  la  the  gentleman's  estimate  and 
what  is  his  knowledge  of  the  seignior- 
age ot  that  accruing  to  our  Federal 
Treasury  as  a  result  of  all  those  acts?  To 
what  use,  intent,  and  purpose  has  this 
gain  been  put? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Z  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man recent  figures,  but  Z  sui^iose  it  Is 
8omewh«-e  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,- 
600.000,000  to  $2  billion— which  has  gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth — in  other 
words,  spent. 

lir.  HAT.Ti.  And  this  is  what  we  have 
silver  participation  certificates  for? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why,  sure.  In  part. 

Mr.  HAIXkZ  thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  COIiUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COZjZJER.  ZMd  Z  understand  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee to  say  that  we  could  not  antici- 
pate or  predict  the  status  of  silver  and 
gold  over  a  span  of  time? 

Mr.  PATli£AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Z  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Over  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  that  could  be,  yes.  But  not 
beyond  a  reasonable  time — ^Z  mean  one 
could  not  go  beycmd  a  certain  point.  We 
just  woiild  not  know — you  cannot  antici- 
pate what  Is  going  to  happen  in  the  world 
in  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  COUjZER.  We  certainly  must  have 


anticipated  the  situation  with  reference 
to  gold.  We  had  $27  billion  in  gold  re- 
serves In  1946  and  it  has  dwindled  down 
to  less  than  half  of  tliat  In  late  IMl. 
There  was  a  meeting  at  which  President 
Kennedy  met  Mrlth  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries— and  It  was  presumed  that  It  would 
be  a  quiet  meeting  and  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  It  was  subsequent- 
ly publicized  when  it  became  obvious  that 
there  was  a  crisis  in  this  area. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  you  cannot 
anticipate  what  may  happen,  particu- 
larly when  the  third  extension  of  the 
1962  act  was  before  our  committee  and 
we  were  told  that  unless  we  enacted  this 
third  extension  of  the  1962  act,  we  were 
going  to  be  faced  with  an  even  greater 
crisis.  None  of  the  fruits  or  the  harvest 
ever  became  a  reality  because  we  were 
Udd  at  that  time,  it  we  enacted  that  bill 
It  was  going  to  Improve  the  gold  reserves 
and  the  conditions  of  the  world  and  in- 
ternational relations.  Four  years  later 
when  it  is  due  to  etzplre  at  midnight  on 
Jime  30 — take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
dollar  balance  of  payments  and  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
world  today  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
given  a  bum  steer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  pajmients  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  the  Treasury  when  the  desire  to 
do  so  Is  established.  That  can  be  done 
through  the  expert  of  our  own  money  in 
the  Treasury.  We  have  no  export  controls 
over  our  money  in  the  Treasury.  We  are 
the  only  nation  on  earth  that  does  not 
have  that  type  of  control. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  voting  on  HR.  7476,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates.  What  we 
are  really  doing  by  this  legislation  is  en- 
abling the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  price 
of  sliver  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  to  keep  our 
older  90-percent  silver  coin  In  circula- 
tion until  there  are  adequate  supplies  of 
the  new  clad  coin  to  meet  all  coin  needs. 

Under  HJl.  7476  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  able  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates  which  can  be  assumed 
will  never  be  presented  for  redemption 
for  silver  for  various  reasons,  as  that  they 
have  been  destroyed,  or  are  irretrievably 
lost,  or  are  frozen  in  collections.  By  de- 
claring such  amounts  to  be  nonexistent 
as  currency,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
silver  can  be  released  for  redemption  and 
sale.  The  bill  also  provides  that  1  year 
after  enactment.  Do  silver  certificates 
would  any  longer  be  redeemable  in  sliver, 
although  they  would  remain  as  legal 
tender. 

At  present  our  older  dimes  and  quar- 
ters, and  even  some  half  dollars  are  in 
circulation,  side  by  side  with  the  silver- 
less  dimes  and  quarters,  and  the  40- 
percent-silver  half  dollars.  The  passage 
of  HJl.  7476  will  provide  the  Treasury 
with  enough  free  diver — silver  which  is 
not  required  to  be  kept  as  "backing"  for 
silver  certificates — to  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  silver  to  domestic  silver  users 
at  the  Treasury's  maintained  price  of 
$1.29  per  oimce,  to  meet  stockpile  re- 
quirements; and  provide  the  time  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  orderly  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  coinage. 
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The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  Z  am 
chairman,  has  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  Nation's  coin  situation  in  recent 
years.  Our  studies  began  in  1964  when 
the  country  was  in  such  a  serious  coin 
shortage  situation  that  many  businesses 
were  unable  to  get  the  supplies  of  coin 
that  they  needed  to  carry  on  their  trans- 
actions. The  country  certainly  never 
again  wants  to  face  that  situation. 

We  must  maintain  the  older  coins  in 
circulation  side  by  side  with  the  new  clad 
coins  until  there  are  enough  of  the  clad 
coins  produced,  and  in  Inventories  in  the 
Treasury  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  in  the  normal  channels  of 
circulation  to  guarantee  that  there  will 
never  be  another  coin  shortage  In  this 
country. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  7476  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  against  fur- 
ther coin  shortages,  and  the  ability  of 
domestic  manufacturers  and  users  of  sil- 
ver, many  of  them  small  industries  and 
independent  businessmen,  to  have  access 
to  silver  without  in  any  manner  prejudic- 
ing the  country's  coin  supply.  Because 
Z  believe  the  legislation  can  accomplish 
these  purposes,  1  favor  its  passage. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Z  rise  in  support  of  the  very 
lucid  and  sound  arguments  that  were 
presented  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

CONTEl. 

The  passage  of  HJl.  7476  would  con- 
tinue our  Government's  stated  purpose 
and  clear-cut  policy  of  rationally  elimi- 
nating "sterile"  or  nonproductive  silver 
from  our  monetary  system. 

We  face  a  situation  marked  by  the  In- 
creasing shortage  of  silver  and  the  in- 
creasing requirements  for  silver  as  a 
commodity.  At  present,  according  to  Mr. 
Simon  Strauss,  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  the  world's  new  production  of 
silver  is  approximately  150  million  ounces 
a  year  below  industrial  demand.  This 
drastic  supply  situation  is  due  unfortu- 
nately to  the  mode  of  silver  mining.  Zn 
most  cases,  the  production  of  sliver  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  mining  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  and  not  on  the 
price  of  silver.  We  cannot  expect  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  silver  imless 
the  demand  for  these  base  metals  justi- 
fies an  increase  In  overall  production. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  silver  as  a  commodity  is  critical.  For 
the  time  being,  the  only  reasonable 
source  of  silver  is  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Zn  the  past,  the  'Z'reasury  has  stood 
ready  to  buy  or  sell  silver  at  $1.29  per 
oimce.  Because  of  the  drastic  supply  sit- 
uation and  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  silver,  speculative  pressures  will  prob- 
ably drive  the  price  of  silver  well  beyond 
its  redeemable  monetary  value.  It  is  only 
through  the  release  of  "free"  treasury 
silver,  and  through  a  rational  withdrawal 
of  the  Oovemment's  commitment  to  con- 
vert silver  certificates  into  silver  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
silver  as  an  essential  commodity  in  the 
electronic,  film.  Jewelry,  and  silverware 
industries. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  this  legislation  we 
will  almost  certainly  see  a  drastic  rise  in 


the  price  of  silver  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  sliver  Imports. 

It  is  probable  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  affected  detrimentally  and 
that  the  speculators  will  be  the  only  ones 
to  gain.  Therefore,  I  am  most  hap^y  to 
join  Congressman  Conte  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  supporting  the  passage  of 
this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.   BEINECKE.   Mr.    Chairman,   our 

vote  today  simply  adds  the  fliuil  coup 
de  grace  to  the  once  stalwart  concept  of 
meaningful,  well-backed  currency.  Now 
our  coins  as  well  as  our  currency  are  only 
worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 
This  is  one  more  In  a  long  line  of  "down 
the  primrose  path"  decisions  and  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

nrst,  we  debased  our  coins,  then  we 
luiocked  out  the  silver  certificates — so 
now  It  Is  academic  whether  we  have  sil- 
ver behind  part  of  the  $1  bills  and  none 
behind  the  rest. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman — and  for 
that  matter  so  goes  the  real  integrity  of 
our  coinage  and  silver  currency — next 
goes  the  gold.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  cannot 
be  more  than  a  year  before  we  face  the 
Johnson-generated  crisis  on  the  lack  of 
gold. 

Must  we  continue  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  peoples  around  the  world  all  want 
metallic  backing  for  their  money — ^that 
they  are  paying  high  prices  for  what  is 
left  of  high  intrinsic  valued  U.S.  coins? 
When,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  finally  give 
America  the  benefit  of  the  doubt?  It  is 
another  sad  notch  in  that  Johnsonian 
rifle  butt^ 

Mr.  PETnS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarlts 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  REn?ECKx]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  if  enorted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevTtsentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  o<  tbe  Treasury  Is  author1ze<l 
to  determine  from  time  to  time  the  amount 
of  silver  certificates,  issued  after  June  30, 
1929,  wiilch  In  bis  Judgment  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  Irretrievably  lost,  or  are  held  In 
collections,  and  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption.  In  the  case  of  each  determina- 
tion he  shall  credit  the  appropriate  receipt 
account  with  an  equivalent  amount,  and 
shall  reduce  accordingly  the  amount  of  sliver 
certificates  outstanding  on  tbe  books  of  tbe 
Treasury. 

AMENDMENT  OITBaED  BT    MX.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  Strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  from  time  to  time  the 
amount  of  silver  certificates  (not  exceeding 
$200,000,000  In  aggregate  face  value),  issued 
after  June  30,  1939,  which  m  his  Judgment 
have  been  destroyed  or  irretrievably  lost, 
or  are  held  in  collections,  and  wUl  never  be 


presented  for  redemption.  In  tbe  case  of  each 
determination  he  shall  credit  the  appropriate 
receipt  account  with  an  equivalent  amoiuit, 
and  shall  reduce  accordingly  tbe  amoimt  of 
sliver  certificates  outstanding  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  2.  Silver  certificates  shall  be  ex- 
changeable for  silver  bullion  for  one  year 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  There- 
after they  shall  no  longer  be  redeemable  in 
sliver  but  shsjl  be  redeemable  from  any 
money  In  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
not  Otherwise  appropriated. 

"Src.  3.  ElTectlve  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1963.  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  406a^l),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  to  use  for  coinage,  or  to  sell  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  any  sliver  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  silver  transferred  to  the  stock- 
pUee  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act)  at  a 
price  not  leas  than  the  monetary  value  of 
•1.292929292  per  fine  troy  ounce.' 

"Skc.  4.  From  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  until  transferred  to  the 
stockpiles  established  ptirsuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaswy  Ehall  hold  as  a  reserve 
for  piuposes  of  the  common  defense  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  mllUon  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  Upon  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
fer not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  fine  troy  ounces  of  sliver  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act.  For 
tbe  purposes  of  that  Act,  the  sUver  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  transferred  p»ir8uant 
to  that  Act. 

"Sec  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3517  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324)  Is 
repealed." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  because  it  is  exact- 
ly the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  and  it 
adds  the  Senate  amendment  as  our  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Lxoyd],  and  others  want. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  Z  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^Z  assume  that  this  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  cannot  debauch 
any  further  the  sliver  backing  of  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country;  can  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  word  "debauch"  can 
be  misconstrued,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  language  would 
make  the  bill  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill  which  was  passed,  including 
the  Senate  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Lxoyd]  was  very 
much  Interested  in. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

■ZTie  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZJjOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAIMAN.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  These  amendments  are 
very  short.  Zt  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  in  good  practice  to  have  them  read. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  make  a  state- 
ment about  the  substitute  amendment? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  put  before  the  House 
the  exact  text  of  8.  1352  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  There  are  only  two  very 
minor  differences  between  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  reported  by 
your  committee.  One  of  these  differences 
Is  the  Dominick  amendment,  which  lim- 
its to  $200  milUon  the  amount  of  silver 
certificates  issued  since  1929  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  write  off 
as  lost  or  destroyed.  The  other  differ- 
ence is  the  Bennett  amendment,  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  keep  at  least  165  miUion  ounces  of  sil- 
ver on  hand  as  a  reserve  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  until  he  transfers  this 
amount  over  to  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Z  am  advised  that  these 
amendments  are  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  are  supported  by  the 
minority.  At  the  time  our  committee 
acted  on  this  bill  the  other  body  bad  not 
acted  upon  S.  1352,  and  so  we  reported 
the  House  bin  in  somewhat  different  form 
from  the  Senate  bill.  Zn  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  enacting  this  bUl  without  un- 
necessary delay  dxie  to  technical  dlfB- 
culties.  Z  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  the  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment.  Then  tbe  Mil  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  Zt 
can  go  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  be  signed  without  any  < 
delay  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  LliOYD.  Z  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man entirely.  Z  respectfully  request  that 
we  allow  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right,  if  the  gentle- 
man desires. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  reread  the  amendment. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 
Mr.   MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Chairman.   Z 
rise  In  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  believe  It  Is  essential 
that  we  expedite  the  orderly  transition 
from  silver  coins  to  the  new  clad  coins. 
HJl.  7476,  in  my  opinion,  would  accom- 
plish this,  but  unnecessary  delay  could 
encourage  even  more  hoarding  of  these 
silver  coins,  since  the  price  of  silver  is 
going  up  rapidly. 

To  some  degree,  hoarding  of  U.S.  coins 
for  speculative  purposes  is  inevitable, 
since  the  demand  for  sliver  throughout 
the  world  exceeds  production.  Ijast  year 
alone,  the  industrial  silver  consumption 
of  the  United  States  was  150  million 
ounces;  the  United  Kingdom  was  25  mil- 
lion; West  Germany  was  48.2  million; 
France  was  14.7  million;  Ztaly  was  35 
million:  Canada  was  5.5  miUion;  Mexico 
was  5.1  million;  Japan  was  27  milUon; 
India  was  16  million;  and  all  other  coun- 
tries was  30  million  oimces.  World  con- 
stmiption  of  silver,  for  use  by  Industry 
and  the  arts  totaled  356.5  million 
ounces;  but,  new  production  of  sliver  In 
1966  only  totaled  231  million  ounces. 
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Who  made  up  the  125.5-mllllon-ounce 
deficit?  The  UJS.  Treasury. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  world  mined 
the  U.S.  Mint  for  the  125.5  million  ounces 
at  $1.29  plus  pter  oimce.  The  Treasury  had 
this  huge  supply  of  sliver  as  a  result  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  and  other 
laws  enacted  In  1939  and  1946  under 
which  the  Treasury  purchased  silver  at 
a  price  far  in  excess  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  then  depressed  world 
market.  Prom  1934  to  1958  America 
tripled  her  stock  of  silver,  through  the 
purchase  of  3  bllUon  ounces  of  silver  at  an 
average  price  of  58.7  cents  an  oimce. 

Much  of  this  silver  has  gone  into  coin- 
age. As  to  the  rest,  the  United  States 
has  been  forced  to  sell  this  supply  of 
silver  at  $1.29  plus  to  order  to  keep  our 
silver  coins  in  circulation  until  we  could 
replace  them  with  the  new  clad  coins. 
Since  the  Treasury  Is  not  absolutely  sure 
that  a  sufQclent  number  of  the  new 
sllverless  coins —  an  estimated  12  billion 
of  them — ^wUl  have  not  been  minted  un- 
til after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
Treasury  has  asked  Congress  to  enact 
this  legislation  which  in  effect  will  hold 
the  price,  for  UJS.  industrial  uses,  for 
sliver  at  $1.29  plus.  A  10-cent  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  before  the  end  of  the  year 
would  bring  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  90-percent  silver  coins,  because  it 
wouM  pay  to  melt  the  coins  for  their 
silver  content,  thereby  creating  a  coin 
shortage. 

HJl.  7476  would  cchleve  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  $1.29-plus  per  ounce  for 
silver  by  releasing  over  the  period  of  12 
months  from  enactment  of  this  bUl  much 
of  the  426  million  oimces  of  Treasury 
silver  now  held  as  backing  for  the  more 
than  $552  million  silver  certificates  cur- 
rently outstanding.  The  freed  silver 
would  be  demonetized  and  made  avail- 
able for  coinage,  for  transfer  to  the  de- 
fense stockpile,  and  for  sale  to  industry. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately $150  million  of  these  outstanding 
silver  certificates  might  be  written  off 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  H.R. 
7476,  thereby  freeing  116  million  oimces 
of  silver. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  to 
write  off  silver  certificates  he  determines 
have  been  destroyed,  irretrievably  lost, 
or  are  held  in  collections  and  thereby 
never  will  be  presented  for  redemption, 
thus  freeing  for  other  uses  the  silver 
now  held  against  those  certificates. 

In  the  past,  the  Treasury  has  written 
off  other  old  currencies.  To  date,  over 
$144  million  of  currency  has  been  writ- 
ten off,  including  $1.1  million  of  1890 
Treasury  notes;  $16.6  million  of  pre- 
1929-lssued  gold  certificates;  and  $7.3 
million  of  pre-1929-lssued  silver  certifi- 
cates. 

In  addition,  HH.  7476  specifically  al- 
lows silver  certificate  holders  1  year  in 
which  to  convert  their  certificates  to 
silver  bullion,  if  they  so  wish.  The  ex- 
change rate  for  each  $1  silver  certificate 
Is  0.77-plus  ounce  of  silver— the  silver 
content  In  a  silver  dollar.  At  $1.29-pluB 
an  ounce,  the  monetary  value  of  a  silver 
dollar  is  100  cents.  At  the  end  of  the  1 
year,  silver  would  no  longer  be  a  medium 
of  monetary  exchange.  Silver  certificates. 
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however,  will  still  be  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private. 

Because  of  the  continuing  enormous 
gap  between  silver  production  and  de- 
mand, the  price  of  silver  has  risen  sub- 
stantially since  the  depression  low  of  25 
cents  an  ounce.  FVom  1934  to  1939,  the 
purchase  price  for  silver  ranged  from 
50  to  77  cents  plus;  1939-46.  it  was  71 
cents;  and  from  1946  to  1963  it  was  90.5 
cents  an  ounce.  Nonmonetized  silver, 
however,  was  sold  by  the  mint  at  91  cents 
an  ounce  up  to  November  1961.  at  which 
time  President  Kennedy  directed  that 
sales  should  be  stopped.  At  that  point, 
silver  became  available  to  the  public  only 
through  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates for  silver  dollars.  But  with  the 
continuing  increase  In  the  price  of  silver, 
the  demand  for  silver  dollars  became  so 
heavy  by  1963  that  Congress  repealed 
the  1934  Silver  Purchase  Act,  the  act  of 
July  6, 1939.  July  3  J.  1946,  and  authorized 
the  Treasury  to  redeem  silver  certificates 
in  bullion  instead  of  in  silver  dollars.  In 
1965,  the  Coinage  Act  reduced  the  silver 
content  of  our  half  dollars  from  90  per- 
cent to  40  percent,  and  completely  re- 
moved silver  from  our  dimes  and  quar- 
ters. This  action  freed  more  silver  for 
industrial  use. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7476  is  to  free 
even  more  silver,  not  only  for  coinage  and 
Industry,  but  also  for  our  stockpile  re- 
serve. Under  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  committee  on  this  bill,  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  end  of  1  year  from  enactment, 
must  transfer  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  185  million  ounces  of 
silver  to  meet  our  conventional  war 
stockpile  objective,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. '^ 

Silver  is  essential  to  our  defense  and 
space  programs  for  use  in  such  items  as 
silver-zinc  batteries,  Jet  aircraft  brazing 
alloys  and  solders,  electric  contact  pwlnts, 
and  mlhtary  film  reconnaissance  prod- 
ucts. 

However,  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  silver  to  meet  this  stock- 
pile requirement  and  other  commitments 
a  year  from  now.  the  Treasury  has  re- 
cently instituted  two  regulations.  This 
Treasury  action  was  necessary  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  In  silver  purchases  in 
recent  weeks.  Prom  May  1  to  May  17, 
new  orders  received  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  spiraled  from  200,000  ounces 
to  5.1  million  ounces.  Redemption  of 
silver  certificates  Increased  $6  million  be- 
tween the  end  of  March  1967  and  May 
17,  at  which  time  $552  million  certificates 
were  outstanding. 

Te  dampen  this  "run"  on  the  silver 
stocks,  the  Treasury  on  May  18  Invoked 
its  power,  under  the  1965  Coinage  Act. 
to  require  sliver  bullion  purchasers  to 
sign  an  end-use  certificate.  The  regula- 
tion, which  became  effective  immediately 
upon  issuance,  stipulates  the  purchaser 
to  certify  that  the  silver  is  needed  for  the 
customary  and  ordinary  conduct  of  his 
silver  fabricating  or  processing  business 
and  that  the  amount  of  silver  purchased, 
together  with  all  other  silver  holdings  of 
the  purchaser,  does  not  exceed  the 
amoimt  of  silver  used  by  the  purchaser  in 
any  two  consecutive  calendar  months 
during  the  last  year. 


The  effect  of  this  Treasury  ruling  is  to 
eliminate  brokers  and  foreigners  from 
eligibility  to  piu-chase  sliver  from  our 
stocks.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing any  further  silver  purchases  for  sale 
abroad.  Since  domestic  silver  processors 
and  fabricators  have  sizable  inventories 
of  silver,  the  ruling  will  allow  a  breathing 
spell  for  Treasury  from  domestic  indus- 
trial requests  for  sUver. 

The  second  May  18  Treasury  regula- 
tion, designed  also  to  further  protect  our 
coinage,  prohibits  the  exporting  of  our 
silver  coins,  with  these  exceptions:  the 
shipments  of  coins  up  to  $100  face  value 
per  shipment,  and  coins,  up  to  $5.  carried 
by  persons  traveling  abroad.  The  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar,  however,  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  exempt  shipments  only  if 
used  for  numismatic  purposes,  because 
the  demand  is  still  so  heavy  that  a  busi- 
ness could  develop  in  carrying  and  ship- 
ping  these  coins  abroad  which  would 
amount  to  a  significant  drain  of  silver, 
and  hamper  our  efforts  to  circulate  these 
coins. 

This  regulation  also  prohibits  the 
melting  and  treating  of  silver  coins, 
thereby  deterring  organized  specula- 
tion, since  no  one  could  know  when,  U 
ever,  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  dis- 
pose of  the  rounded-up  coins. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  7476  would 
buttress  Treasury's  two  stopgap  regula- 
tions by  immediately  transferring  the 
released  116  million  ounces  to  our  free 
sUver  stocks,  thereby  relieving  the  stress 
on  our  sUver  reserves.  Further  allevia- 
tion would  come  as  redemption  experi- 
ence progressed.  The  silver  certificates 
currently  outstanding  are  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  circulation,  and  are  no 
longer  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Issued.  These  certificates  still 
outstanding  1  year  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  on  the  same 
par  with  our  non-metallic-backed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note  currency. 

Under  another  provision  of  HJl.  7476, 
the  U.S.  Mint  would  regain  discretion- 
ary authority  to  place  mint  marks  on 
coins.  During  the  acute  coin  shortage  in 
1965,  Congress  prohibited  the  use  of 
mint  marks,  with  certain  exceptions,  for 
5  years  following  enactment  of  the  Coin- 
age Act.  The  action  was  taken  to  prevent 
diversion  of  millions  of  coins  by  Amer- 
ica's more  than  8  million  collectors  at 
which  a  crucial  period  In  our  transition 
from  silver  coins  to  clad  coins.  Now  that 
a  substantial  number  of  clad  coins  are 
in  circulation,  the  danger  of  excessive 
diversion  of  mint-marked  coins  to  col- 
lections appears  to  have  passed. 

More  Important  than  their  appeal  to 
hobbyists,  however,  is  the  usefulness  of 
the  mint  marks  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  in  controlling  and  Identifying  the 
output  of  each  of  the  coinage  plants, 
and  tracing  to  its  origin  any  coin  which 
is  defective,  so  that  corrections  can  be 
made.  The  mint  marks  also  result  In 
easier  administration  of  coinage  records, 
and  in  fewer  security  problems. 

Since  October  of  1964.  when  the 
Treasury  ceased  issuing  silver  certifi- 
cates and  began  retiring  those  outstand- 
ing, the  Government  has  been  easing  out 
of  the  silver  business.  I  must  agree  with 
Treasury  that  the  theory  supporting  sil- 
ver backing  for  paper  currency  has  long 
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ceased  to  have  any  significance  in  our 
modem  economy.  Our  Federal  Reserve 
notes  have  seirved  us  well  as  flexible  cur- 
rency since  we  went  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard domestically  with  the  passage  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  7476  will  serve  to  bring  about  the 
final  phEising  out  after  12  months  of  the 
Treasury's  ceiling  on  the  price  of  silver. 
At  that  point,  when  the  silver  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury  will  no  longer  be 
needed  as  backing  for  currency,  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  this  legislation  will  have 
been  achieved. 

A  secondary  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  time  for  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Coinage,  which  was  fully 
constituted  on  May  1,  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  timing  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  United 
States  should  cease  maintaining  the 
market  price  of  $1.29-plu8  per  ounce  of 
silver. 

The  24-member  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  in 
order  to  "study  the  progress  made  in 
the  implementation  of  the  coinage  pro- 
gram established  by  this  act,  and  to  re- 
view from  time  to  time  such  matters  as 
the  needs  of  the  economy  for  coins,  the 
standards  for  the  coinage,  technological 
developments  In  metallurgy  and  coin- 
selector  devices,  the  availability  of  vari- 
ous metals,  renewed  minting  of  the  silver 
dollars,  the  time  when  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  United  States  should 
cease  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver,  and 
other  considerations  relevant  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  stable 
coinage  system." 

The  Commission's  most  Important  as- 
signment in  relation  to  H.R.  7476  is  the 
development  of  recommendations  and 
studies  for  this  eventual  decontrol  of 
silver  prices.  An  equitable  solution,  of 
course,  must  allow  the  industries  depend- 
ent upon  adequate  silver  supplies  and  the 
mining  Interests  who  produce  silver  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  market  relation- 
ship, with  the  Treasury  no  longer  set- 
ting the  price. 

Producers  and  users  of  sliver  face  an 
uncertain  market  today  and  in  the  near 
future:  When  will  the  price  of  sUver  go 
up?  When  It  does,  how  much  will  it  rise? 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  world 
picture. 

One  tension  reliever  Is,  and  has  been, 
worldwide  reduction  In  the  use  of  silver 
In  coinage.  Japan  has  discontinued  the 
minting  of  Its  100  yen  silver  coins  in 
1966;  Great  Britain  recovered  approxi- 
mately 1.5  mllUon  ounces  of  silver  from 
old  coins  during  1966;  and  Canada  de- 
creased silver  coinage  output  by  9.7  mil- 
lion oimces  last  year. 

Another  source  of  silver  is  an  estimated 
5  billion  ounces  in  Jewelry,  art  objects, 
religious  symbols  and  statuary,  and 
sinoilar  articles  In  India  alone.  As  the 
world  price,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Treasury  price  to  U.S.  Industry,  contin- 
ues to  rise,  other  sources  undoubtedly 
will  disgorge  silver. 

Eventually,  another  source  of  silver 
would  relieve  the  worldwide  shortage  of 
silver:  Increased  production.  The  major 
problem  today  is  that  the  principal  sup- 
ply problem  Is  that  few  mines  are  oper- 


ated to  produce  silver.  Rather,  silver  Is 
mined  as  a  byproduct  of  the  mining  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  or  a  combination  of 
these  metals.  A  proximate  example  Is  our 
neighbor,  Mexico.  On  May  18.  1967,  the 
Evening  Star  reported  that  Mexico  was 
on  the  verge  of  losing  its  position  as  the 
world's  largest  silver  producer  because 
of  Its  failure  to  discover  new  deposits. 
On  May  22,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Jump  in  inter- 
national silver  market  prices,  a  bocxn 
in  Mexico's  silver  mining  has  been  pre- 
dicted. Mexico  produced  43  miUlon 
ounces  of  silver  last  year.  The  United 
States  produced  42  million  oimces;  but 
domestic  consumption  in  1966  was  150 
million  ounces.  With  a  sustained  compet- 
itive price  for  silver,  after  the  Treasury 
has  converted  completely  to  clad  coins 
and  the  threat  of  a  coin  shortage  Is 
passed,  I  believe  we  will  see  an  increase 
in  U.S.  production  of  silver.  Just  as  has 
happened  \n  Mexico. 

Another  question,  though  less  immedi- 
ate, before  the  Commission  is  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  some  3  million  old  silver  dol- 
lars buried  in  Treasury  vaults.  Since 
they  could  have  an  extremely  high  value 
to  coin  collectors,  thetr  equitable  distri- 
bution could  present  a  thorny  problem. 
A  related  issue  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Coinage  Commission  is  whether  to  re- 
simie  making  silver  dollars  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  three  decades. 

The  future  silver  content  of  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar  is  also  a  sure  topic  for 
consideration  by  the  Commission  in  light 
of  the  assured  further  Inflation  In  the 
price  of  silver. 

What  the  next  12  months  hold  for  sil- 
ver, I  am  sure,  will  evolve  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Coinage  Commission, 
who  have  scheduled  their  second  meeting 
for  July  14.  Undoubtedly,  Treasury's  ex- 
perience with  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates,  following  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  will  be  reflected  in  the  Com- 
mission's proEKJsals.  I  therefore,  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  HJl.  7476. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  have  two  technical  questions.  First,  I 
simply  want  to  know  if  this  Is  one  of  the 
stockpiles  controlled  by  GSA.  over  which 
Congress  has  supervisory  surveillance 
and  oversight  as  counterposed  to  the  de- 
fense production  stockpile,  over  which 
the  executive  branch  has  control? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Second,  in  the  amendment 
as  substituted  for  the  conmilttee  amend- 
ment, do  the  same  points  of  order  pre- 
vail as  to  germaneness  as  to  coinage  and 
stockpile?  In  other  words,  is  It  germane 
or  not? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  think  the 
same  rule  would  apply  and  the  resolu- 
tion would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
would  care  to  comment  on  that  last 
question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  win  yield,  It  !$  under  the  same 
rule,  and  the  same  rule  applies  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  each  Member 
can  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  whether 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  same  rule. 
Indeed,  that  might  be  a  questicm  for  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  am  n^ifing  whether 
the  same  question  as  to  Infringing  on  the 
National  Stockpile  Act  and/or  the  mint 
marks  on  the  coins  is  applicable  in  the 
Senate  sonendment  as  it  was  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  not  reached 
the  point  yet  where  we  shall  propose  a 
substitute  to  the  House  bill  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill  or  the  Senate  bill  for  the  House 
bill,  whichever  way  we  want  to  put  It, 
but  when  this  amendment  is  adopted — 
if  and  when  it  will  be  adopted — then  the 
text  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  my  question  simply  Is: 
Is  it  germane  as  far  as  the  committee's 
Senate  language  now  submitted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee's  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  as  far  as  the  mint 
works  and  strategic  stockpile  is  con- 
cerned? The  answer  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned can  be  simply  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  yes  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
suggest  this  Is  a  point  not  for  Individual 
opinion,  but  for  parliamentary  determi- 
nation inasmuch  as  the  rule  under  which 
we  are  considering  this  bill  applies  only 
to  the  amendment  printed  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man— not  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Chaki.es  H.  Wn^soN,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideraUon  the  biU  (HJl.  7476)  to  author- 
ize adjustments  in  the  amount  of  out- 
standing silver  certificates,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
503,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre\ious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap< 
peared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  234,  nays  109,  not  voting  90, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  131] 
YEAS— 234 


Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
ArendB 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcber 
Bell 
Betta 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bolton 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzznaa 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,V». 
Bxirleeon 
Burton.  Oallf . 
Burton,  Utab 
BTme,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CaUll 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Dsddarlo 
Dsalels 
DktIb,  Oft. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dora 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
EUberg 
Brlenbom 
Bsch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Felgban 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Prledel 


Baring 
Battln 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

n&iiflon^^tn 

Morgan 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Gathlngs 

Murphy,  HI. 

Oettys 

Murphy,  IT.Y 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

aubetx 

Nedzl 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Goodell 

Nlz 

Goodllng 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Gray 

O'Konfikl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ottinger 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUBths 

Patman 

Gude 

Patten 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

HcuHey 

Phllbln 

Hanua 

Pike 

Harrison 

Pimle 

Harvey 

Price,  ni. 

Hathaway 

Pucinskl 

Hawkins 

Purcell 

Hays 

Qule 

Hubert 

RaUsback 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rces 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Hollfleld 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Howard 

Roblson 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

H\int 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ichord 

Ronan 

Irwtn 

Roth 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Jarman 

Roybal 

Joelson 

Rumsfeld 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Ryan 

Karsten 

St  Germain 

Karth 

Sandman 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Kazen 

Schneebell 

Kee 

Schwelker 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Kelly 

Shipley 

King,  Calif. 

Sikee 

Klrwan 

Sisk 

Kleppe 

Slack 

KuykendaU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kyros 

Staggen 

Iialrd 

Stanton 

Landrum 

Steed 

Latta 

Stephens 

Leggett 

Stubblefield 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Long,  Md. 

Teague,  Calif. 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Tex. 

McClure 

Tenaer 

McDade 

Tleman 

McDonald, 

XJllman 

Mich. 

Van  Deerlln 

McFall 

Vanlk 

McMillan 

Vigorlto 

Macdonald, 

Waldle 

Mass. 

Walker 

Machen 

Watts 

Madden 

Whalen 

Mahon 

White 

Mallllard 

Wiggins 

Mathlas,  Callf . 

Williams,  Pa. 

May 

Wilson, 

Meeds 

Charles  H. 

Mesklll 

Wolff 

Miller,  Callf. 

Wright 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wyatt 

Mills 

WyUe 

Mlnish 

Zablockl 

Mize 

Zlon 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

NATS— 109 

Bennett 

Bow 

Berry 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Collier 

Cramer 

Curtis 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

DcklQson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Plynt 

Fountain 

P\ilton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Gross 

Grover 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ayrea 

Bingham 

Bogga 

Brown,  Mich. 

Bush 

Button 

Carey 

Casey 

Cellar 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Connan 

Cowger 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dulski 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Callf 

Edwards,  La. 

Fallon 

Parbstelu 

Pino 

Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Puqua 


Htursha 

Hendenon 

HiUl 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  K.C. 

King,  N.T. 

Korneg&y 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscooib 

Long,  lA. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 
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Oarmatz 
Glaimo 
Gubser 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
sctamldt 
Haneen,  Wash. 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Holland 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
McCulloch 
Matbiaa,  Md. 
Mateunkga 
Mink 

MorrU,  N.  Max. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moeher 
Multer 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Poage 
Pollock 


Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrtver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Pool 

Pryor 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rofitenkowski 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

WiUlams,  Miss. 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Ma*sachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massacbusette. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.   Addabbo   with   Mr.    Kupferman. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Ur.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Kew  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Qubser. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Ur.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Bosh. 


Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Pollock 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  JONAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MOTION    OrrEKED    BT    MB.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  503  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
1352)  to  authorize  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1352 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of 
silver  certificates  (not  exceeding  $200,000,000 
in  aggregate  face  value) ,  issued  after  June 
30,  1929,  which  in  his  Judgment  have  been 
destroyed  or  irretrievably  lost,  or  are  held  In 
collections,  and  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption.  In  the  case  of  each  determina- 
tion he  shall  credit  the  appropriate  receipt 
account  with  an  equivalent  amount,  and 
shall  reduce  accordingly  the  amount  of  silver 
certificates  outstanding  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  Sliver  certificates  shall  be  exchange- 
able for  silver  bullion  for  one  year  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  they 
shall  no  longer  be  redeemable  in  silver  but 
shall  be  redeemable  from  any  moneys  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

See.  3.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1963,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  406a-l),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  for  coinage,  or  to  sell  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  any  silver  of  the  Umted  SUtes 
(other  than  silver  transferred  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act)  at  a 
price  not  less  than  the  monetary  value  of 
91.292929292  per  fine  troy  oimce." 

Sec.  4.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  untU  transferred  to 
the  stockpiles  established  pitrsuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  In  accordance  with  thla  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  as  a  reserve 
for  purposes  of  the  common  defense  not  less 


than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  mllUon  fine 
txoy  ouncM  of  BllTer.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  <a  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
fer not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  fine  troy  ounces  of  silver  to  the  stock- 
piles established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act.  For 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  the  silver  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  transferred  pursuant  to 
that  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3617  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324)  is 
repealed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  the  bill  the  House  has  just 
passed  is  identical  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  that  the  rule  provides  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reiuling  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  7476)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  559 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MINES  AND  MINING  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


may  sit  during  general  debate  tomor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

'77)6  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9029)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  11.  12,  16,  and  20  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  953)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriation  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ei.- 
LENDER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Taluaoce, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  YoxTOC  of  North  DcUcota,  and  Mr. 
BoGGS  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AN  OUNCE  OP  PREVENTION  IS 
WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CURE— AN 
OLD,  BUT  STILL  VALID,  ADAGE 
IN  THE  DETECTION  OF  HEART 
DISEASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  truly  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1948,  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  cause  over 
half  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  with 
almost  1  million  victims  each  year — 
easily  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer.  Heart 
diseases  still  continue  to  claim  many 
victims  prematurely  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years  despite  truly  outstanding 
advances  in  medical  science,  particularly 
in  surgical  techniques,  during  the  past 
decade.  Today  there  are  over  14  million 
Americans  known  to  have  cardiovascular 
ills. 

As  startling  as  these  statistics  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  equelly  as  tragic  is  the  number 
of  school-age  youngsters  with  un- 
suspected heart  defects  and  those  whose 
hearts  are  falsely  labeled  defective  as  a 
result  of  inadequate,  costly,  and  cum- 
bersome detection  and  screening  proce- 
dures. Real  hope  exists,  however,  now 
that  needless  suffering  and  untimely 
deaths  can  be  prevented  as  a  result  of  the 


dedicated  public-spirited  efforts  of  an 
American  concern,  the  Thlokol  Chonical 
Corp.,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  its  dynamic  president,  I>r.  H.  W. 
Ritchey.  The  company's  humetrlcs  di- 
vision became  convinced  that  electronics 
could  be  used  to  measure  accurately  the 
quality  of  and  spacing  of  heart  sounds 
with  a  programed  computer  continu- 
ously comparing  results  to  normal  stand- 
ards. It  then  proceeded  to  develop  an  18- 
pound  portable  machine  which  would 
fit  in  a  briefcase  termed  the  phono  cardio 
scan — PCS — with  an  ability  to  examine 
as  many  as  100  youngsters  in  a  school 
day,  far  more  than  has  ever  been  thought 
possible. 

School  and  health  officials  of  Harrison 
County  in  east  Texas  deserve  special 
merit  and  praise  for  their  whole-hearted 
cooperation  in  assisting  Thlokol  in 
screening  for  heart  defects  of  2,025  Har- 
rison County  schoolchildren,  all  of  our 
third  and  fifth  grade  pupils.  As  a  result 
of  these  tests,  seven  children  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  better  and  more  useful 
life  because  their  previously  unknown 
heart  problems  were  discovered  at  this 
early  age  when  corrective  procedures  can 
be  undertaken  with  greatly  enhanced 
prospects  for  success.  These  results  added 
to  computerized  results  elsewhere  in  the 
country  establish  that  three  children  per 
1,000  have  an  undiscovered  heart  ail- 
ment. Throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who 
can  be  helped  and  in  many  cases  com- 
pletely cured  if  a  national  program  of 
heart  screening  for  our  children  is  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  what  private  industry  work- 
ing directly  with  local  citizens  can  do  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention.  I  am  imder- 
standably  proud  that  the  Thlokol  Corp., 
one  of  Harrison  County's  principal  in- 
dustries, has  demonstrated  in  such  a 
meaningful  manner  its  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  community  and  wish 
to  pay  public  tribute  to  their  vision  and 
commitment  of  resources  to  this  project. 
In  the  near  future,  schoolchildren  every- 
where will  benefit  from  the  splendid  co- 
operation given  to  Thlokol  by  Mr.  Beane, 
Mr.  Sodlin,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Newman, 
Mr.  Hudspeth,  Mr.  Mixon,  our  Harri- 
son County  school  superintendents,  and 
by  Sister  Mary  Imelda,  Holy  Spirit 
School,  and  Sister  Ann  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph's  School.  The  Harrison  County 
Medical  Society  was  ably  represented  by 
Dr.  Crayton,  Dr.  Koenlg,  cardiologist, 
and  Dr.  James  Harris,  pediatrician,  who 
performed  the  all-important  examina- 
tions of  suspected  heart  problem  cases 
revealed  by  the  PCS  screening.  For  the 
handling  of  the  many  administrative  and 
coordination  details,  we  are  pcuticularly 
indebted  to  Don  Peters.  Dr.  I.  P.  Bar- 
rett, Dr.  Etheridge,  and  Mr.  Ray  Har- 
rison. When  a  national  screening  pro- 
gram is  established,  and  I  deeply  beUeve 
that  it  should  and  will  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  America  will  indeed  be  gnuteful  that 
this  group  of  highly  motivated  public- 
spirited  citizens  cared  enougb  to  give  of 
themselves  so  unselfishly  that  our 
youngsters  may  look  forward  to  a  normal 
adulthood. 
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Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  employees  of 
TUokoI  met  with  representatives  of  the 
CItU  Service  Oominlsslon,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Office  of  Eocmomic  C^ 
portimlty.  Without  exertion,  all  depart- 
ments showed  intense  interest  in  adopt- 
ing the  PCS  for  their  own  requirements 
and  In  many  cases  asked  for  follow-up 
presentations  which  I  understand  are 
now  imderway.  It  Is  ai^xtrent  that  what 
Is  needed  now  is  a  coordinated  aiH>roach 
with  an  government  agencies  participat- 
ing in  a  nationwide  program  for  heart 
screening  children  under  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service  direction.  Our  special 
thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Martin  Levy,  a 
heart  sound  screening  exp>ert  In  USPHS 
who  has  worked  closely  with  Thlokol  over 
the  past  several  years  and  who  has  pre- 
pared a  detailed  proposal  for  a  pUot,  na- 
tionwide program  for  heart  screening 
children.  Test  results  have  clearly  es- 
tablished tliat  such  a  program  can  well  be 
as  significant  for  the  health  and  future 
happiness  of  our  youth  as  the  Salk  vac- 
dne  has  proved  to  be. 

A  most  interesting  article  appearing 
In  the  May  1967  Reader's  D^est  by 
Patricia  and  Ron  Deutsch  entitled  "Does 
Your  Child  Have  Hidden  Heart  Trou- 
ble?" is  highly  recommended  to  my  col- 
leagues Interested  In  knowing  more  about 
this  amazing  device  and  results  of  its 
use  in  pilot  projects,  locally  initiated  and 
smvorted,  throughout  the  country. 
^Saay  will  Join  me,  I  know,  after  reading 
It  In  calling  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  accelerate  plans  for  a  nationwide 
screening  program  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  the 
Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  and  other 
Federal  departments. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
School  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  hi  thanking 
Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  for  testing  her 
pupils,  Erraphically  sximmed  up  what  is 
involved  when  she  wrote  "a  man  is  never 
so  tall  as  when  he  stoops  to  help  a  child." 
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THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMTTTEE 
SHOULD  LOOK  INTO  THE  EF- 
FECTS OP  POPULATION  GROWTH 
AMD  MOVEIiSENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Ton  Curtis. 
This  resolution  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  be  requested  and  urged  to 
Include  within  the  scope  of  Its  Inquiries, 
an  Investigation  and  analysis  of  the 
growth  and  movement  of  population. 
These  factors  are  fundamental  not  only 
to  the  development  of  our  economy  but 
also  they  give  rise  to  some  of  the  biggest 
social  problems  of  the  day.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  grieved  by  the  deser- 


tion of  the  smaller  communities  and 
towns  of  this  coimtry  by  the  young  in 
search  of  Jobs  in  the  big  city.  It  has  left 
many  of  our  fine  communities  under- 
populated while  it  has  given  rise  to  over- 
crowding and  a  vrtiole  variety  of  social 
problems  in  the  big  cities.  We«u-e  losing 
the  great  old-fashioned  virtue  of  our 
towns  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
creating  terrible  problems  in  our  cities. 
In  short,  there  Is  lack  of  balance. 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  is,  of 
course,  concerned  with  all  issues  of  eco- 
nomic policy  that  have  to  do  with  pro- 
moting maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  have  several  subconunlttees 
that  are  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
investment  in  human  resources,  educa- 
tion, intergovernmental  finances,  urban 
affairs,  and  the  development  and  coor- 
dination of  data.  It  would  be  a  most 
constructive  development  to  direct  the 
committee's  talents  and  interests  to  this 
broad  range  of  problems  deriving  from 
population  growth  and  change. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  Joined 
In  this  resolution  by  my  colleague  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Tom  Curtis. 
He  and  I  have  had  our  debates  right  here 
in  this  body  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
do  not  Eilways  see  eye  to  eye  on  policy 
matters.  But  I  know  that  he  is  a  great 
seeker  after  truth  and  a  tireless  fact- 
finder. No  one  works  any  harder  than  he 
to  get  the  facts  and  the  truth.  And  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  have  him  share 
with  me  this  resolution  to  direct  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  study 
these  important  questions. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  JUDGE  RULES 
AGAINST  CI^JVELAND  TRUST 
CO.   VOTING  ITS  OWN   STOCK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday.  June  9,  the  Cuyahoga  County — 
Cleveland,  Ohio — aourt  of  common  pleas 
ruled  that  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Ohio's 
largest  and  the  Nation's  18th  largest 
commercial  bank,  could  not  legally  vote 
shares  of  its  own  stock  held  in  trust. 

This  decision  does  not  merely  affect 
one  large  and  powerful  banking  insti- 
tution. The  effect  of  the  court's  decision 
is  not  even  limited  to  State-chartered 
banks  in  Ohio.  Potentially,  if  this  deci- 
sion were  followed  by  other  courts 
around  the  country  it  would  affect  hun- 
dreds of  banks,  including  the  largest  in 
the  coimtry. 

The  serious  problems  raised  by  com- 
mercial banks  voting  shares  of  their  own 
stock  held  in  trust  was  first  brought  to 
national  attention  by  a  staff  report  en- 
titled "Bank  Stock  Ownership  and  Con- 
trol," issued  in  December  1966  by  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. This  report  siunmarized  its  findings 
on  this  issue  as  follows: 


Of  th«  310  largest  oommercial  baokg  in 
tbe  United  States  surveyed,  over  03  percent 
beld  some  abaree  In  tlielr  own  bank. 

Over  66  percent  of  tbese  aio  bcinks  beld  fi 
percent  or  mora  of  their  own  shares. 

Just  under  30  percent  of  these  banks  held 
more  than  10  percent  of  tbelr  own  staarea. 

Seven  banks  held  more  tban  one-tblrd  of 
tbeir  own  shares. 

Of  the  seven  banks  holding  more  than 
one-third  of  their  own  shares,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Cleveland  Trust,  with  33.75 
percent  of  its  own  shares  held  in  trust 
and  by  nominees,  was  one. 

It  is  clear  that  the  legal  battle  over 
this  Issue  has  only  begxm.  George  P. 
Karch,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cleve- 
land Trust,  has  vowed  to  take  this  deci- 
sion all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary.  But,  regardless  of  how 
the  question  of  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  Ohio  law  on  this  Issue  \s 
finally  resolved,  it  is  clear  that  such 
practices  are  highly  dangerous,  as  well 
as  questionable.  As  Judge  Corrigan 
stated : 

By  a  continuation  of  the  practice  of  vot- 
ing more  than  one  third  of  the  total  shares 
Issued,  the  management  can  occupy  the  sta- 
tus of  a  voting  stockholder  with  regard  to 
the  Cleveland  Trust  shares,  can  frustrate 
the  reason  for  IncorpKsratlon,  can  Ignore  the 
most  fundamental  legal  concept  pertaining 
to  corporations,  and  thereby  vest  control  In 
the  directors  of  the  corporation  Indefinitely, 
Instead  of  where  It  belongs.  In  the  stockhold- 
ers themselves. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear,  as  stated  in  my 
letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  the 
staff  report  on  "Bank  Stock  Ownership 
and  Control"  last  December,  thut  such 
practices  create  serious  problems: 

The  voting  of  Its  own  shares  ...  by  com- 
mercial banks  raises  extremely  grave  ques- 
tions about  real  and  potential  self-dealing, 
seK-perpetuatlon  and  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Bank  tnist  departments  .  .  .  have  a  prime 
fiduciary  responsibility  to  protect  the  funds 
they  hold  in  trust  and  to  invest  them  as 
wisely  and  profitably  as  possible.  So  a  basic 
question  is  raised:  Is  bank  management 
handling  trust  funds  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  trust  beneficiaries,  or  in  the  Interest  of 
continuing  and  strengthening  their  control 
of  their  own  bank  by  holding  large  blocks  o( 
their  own  shares  In  trust  accounts? 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  tbe 
above-discussed  issue  is  only  one  of  the 
many  Issues  examined  and  raised  In  the 
"Bank  Stock  Ownership  and  Control" 
study.  Several  other  very  important 
Issues  Involving  the  subject  of  who  owns 
and  controls  the  commercial  banks  In 
this  country  have  been  under  investiga- 
tion and  study  by  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Two  very  impor- 
tant studies  on  this  general  subject  are 
now  very  close  to  completion,  and,  it  Is 
my  hope,  that  these  will  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  subconmilttee,  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  Congress  in  the  very  near  future. 
Other  studies  are  being  considered.  This 
is  a  very  Important  topic  with  which 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  the  public 
should  be  concerned.  For,  those  who  can 
control  the  vast  resources  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  Industry  in  this  country 
can  have  a  tremendous  influence  over 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation. 

At  this  point  I  would  include  in  tbe 


Record  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Corrigan,  Judge  of 
tbe  Cuyahoga  Coimty  court  of  common 
pleas,  In  the  Cleveland  Trust  case  dis- 
cussed above,  as  well  as  a  story  on  this 
case  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  morning: 
[State  of  Ohio,  Ckjunty  of  Cuyahoga,  as.,  in 

the    court    of    common    pleas,    case    No. 

826,381) 
The  Clbvklanb   Trust   Compakt,   and   The 

Clzveland  Trust  Company,  Trustk*.  Etc., 

Pi.AiirniTB,    V.    Craim    8.    Eaton,    xt   ai... 

Defendants 

MXlIORANDUlf    OPtNION 

John  V.  Corriqan,  judge.  Plaintiffs  herein 
pray  that  the  Court  Issue  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  plalntUT  Cleveland  Trust,  as 
trustee  of  the  Bartlett  Trust,  is  entitled  to 
vote  stock  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company, 
title  to  which  Is  held  by  It  or  Its  nominee 
u  such  trustee,  at  any  and  all  meetings  of 
stockholders  of  Cleveland  Trust  and  further 
that  Cleveland  Trust  In  Its  fiduciary  capacity 
Is  entitled  to  vote  Cleveland  Trust  stock,  title 
to  which  is  held  by  It  or  Its  nominee  as 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  guardian, 
agent,  custodian  or  in  any  other  trust  or 
fiduciary  capacity.  In  compliance  with  the 
governing  Instrument,  at  any  and  all  meet- 
ings of  tbe  stockholders  of  Cleveland  Trust. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  an  Ohio 
corporation,  Is  a  bank  and  trust  company 
organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  having 
commenced  Its  existence  In  1894.  Its  Issued 
and  outstanding  stock  consists  of  1,500,000 
tharea  of  common  capital  stock,  of  which  on 
February  7,  1967,  approximately  539,839 
iharea  were  held  by  It  In  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
as  trustee,  executor,  administrator,  guard- 
Ian,  agent  or  custodian.  Of  these  shares 
27,540  were  held  In  tbe  names  of  principala 
of  agency  or  custodian  accounts,  while  record 
title  to  a  substantial  part  of  the  remaining 
shares  la  held  In  the  name  of  nominee 
partnerships  organized  by  the  Cleveland 
Trust  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  A.  A. 
Welch  ii  Co.,  H.  J.  Haffner  &  Co.,  and  Custo, 
Inc.  As  trustee  of  the  Bartlett  Trust,  tbe 
Cleveland  Trust  holds  title  through  lu 
nominee  to  2,555  shares  of  such  Cleveland 
Trust  stock. 

The  defendant,  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  and  tbe 
Intervening  defendants,  Edward  C.  Calvert 
and  L.  Gordon  Watson,  as  Individual  share- 
holders, question  the  right  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  through  Its  elected  man- 
agement to  vote  Cleveland  Trust  stock  beld 
by  It  in  various  fiduciary  capacities.  The  de- 
fendants advance  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  practice  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  in  voting 
such  shares,  contending  that  It  violates  the 
statutory  law  of  Ohio  and  constitutes  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duties.  On  ttie  other  hand, 
the  Cleveland  Trust  arg^ues  that  the  basic 
Issue  In  Its  petition  for  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment Is  whether  Its  practice  of  voting  such 
shares  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  Is  pro- 
hibited by  Ohio  Revised  Code,  section 
1701.47(0 . 

At  the  outset,  a  brief  comment  on  the 
duties  of  the  Court  In  handling  a  declara- 
tory judgment  action  seems  to  be  In  order. 
In  Sessions  v.  Skelton,  163  Ohio  St.  409,  416, 
Judge  Zimmerman  succinctly  stated: 

"It  has  been  obeerved  that  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  Is  sul  generis  In  tbe 
sense  that  It  U  neither  one  strictly  In  equity 
nor  one  strictly  In  law;  It  may  possess  at- 
tributes of  both.  Although  declaratory  judg- 
ment actions  had  their  origin  In  controver- 
sies peculiar  to  equity,  such  an  action  may 
be  utilized  In  a  matter  which  Is  strictly  legal. 
A  declaratory  judgment  action  creates  no 
new  or  substantive  rights,  It  is  purely  a  pro- 
cedural remedy,  and  in  determining  the 
Issues  presented  such  principles  of  law  or 
of  equity  may  be  invoked  as  are  appropriate. 


When  such  action  partakes  of  equity  it  calls 
for  the  application  of  equitable  principles 
and  when  It  partakes  of  an  action  at  law 
It  utlliBes  any  available  legal  principles  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  the  issues.  See  Borchard 
on  Declaratory  Judgments  (2  Ed.)  287  et 
seq." 

In  1  Anderson  on  Actions  tor  Declaratory 
Judgments  (2  Ed.)  676,  Section  248,  it  U 
written: 

"Equitable  powers  of  courts  are  exercised 
in  declaratory  actions  in  tiarmony  with  the 
undoubted  modern  drUt  and  tendency  of 
the  courts  in  dealing  with  matters  present- 
ed to  them  through  the  instriunentality 
of  a  declaratory  judgment  action.  It  has  been 
laid  down  that  in  connection  with  actions 
for  a  declaratory  relief,  the  court  has  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  powers  of  the 
courts  of  equity.  In  the  Ught  of  the  modem 
opinions  of  tbe  coiirts  in  deaUng  with  this 
procedural  statute  It  Is  submitted  that  this 
holding  Is  unassailable." 

Stated  in  It  simplest  form  the  Issue  facing 
this  Court  Is:  May  the  present  management 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  at  the  stock- 
holders meeting  for  tbe  election  of  direc- 
tors vote  directly  or  through  Its  nominee  tbe 
shares  of  Cleveland  Trust  stock  held  by 
it  In  a  fiduciary  capacity?  In  attempting  to 
resolve  this  Issue  the  Covirt  must  perforce 
apply  both  legal  and  equitable  principles  In 
determining  whether  or  not  this  general 
practice  la  proper. 

As  suggested  by  counsel,  consideration 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  over  600  in- 
struments, with  amendments  thereto,  gov- 
erning fiduciary  accounts  In  which  Cleveland 
Trusts  holds  Cleveland  Trust  stock  is  Im- 
practicable and  unnecessary.  The  general  sit- 
uation Is  pictured  In  the  1967  Proxy  State- 
ment (Exhibit  1)  issued  by  the  Company 
showing  six  fiduciary  capacities: 

"Of  the  638,872  shares  of  Its  stock  held 
by  the  Bank  in  various  fiduciary  capacities  on 
Januarys,  1967: 

"(a)  26,806  shares  were  registered  in  the 
names  of  principals  of  agency  or  custodian 
accounts  and  the  Bank  as  fiduciary  has  no 
power  to  vote  such  shSLres. 

"(b)  47,671  shares  were  held  in  agency 
or  custodian  accovmts  where  the  direction 
of  the  principal  Is  required  before  voting. 

"(c)  3,949  shares  were  held  in  trusts  where 
the  direction  of  the  donor,  co- trustee  or  other 
designated  person  Is  required  before  voting. 

"(d)  64,317  shares  were  held  in  trusts  or 
estates  where  the  approval  of  the  donor,  co- 
flduclary  or  other  designated  person  or  per- 
sons Is  required  before  voting. 

"(e)  162,501  shares  were  held  in  trtwts,  or 
agency,  where  the  Bank  as  fiduciary  may  de- 
termine the  manner  of  voting  only  In  the  ab- 
sence of  instructions  from  one  or  more  desig- 
nated persons. 

"(f)  243,628  shares  (16.24%  of  the  total 
shares  outstanding)  were  held  in  trusts, 
estates  or  agencies  where  the  Bank  as  fiduci- 
ary tias  sole  voting  power.  Of  these  shares, 
however,  50,695  thereof  were  held  In  trusts 
or  agencies  which  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  the  donor  or  principal  thereof,  and 
an  additional  76,800  shares  were  held  in 
trusts  under  the  terms  of  which  the  approval 
of  one  or  more  designated  persons  is  required 
before  sale  of  any  trust  asset  may  be  made 
by  the  fiduciary." 

The  Company  then  employed  the  following 
language  to  Indicate  its  Intention  as  to  the 
voting  of  such  shares: 

"The  Bank  as  fiduciary  Intends  to  vote  by 
proxy  in  form  enclosed  herewith  such  of  the 
shares  described  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
classifications  (b)  through  (f)  held  on  the 
record  date  as  to  which  either  [  1  ]  the  instru- 
ment under  which  held  prescribes  no  prereq- 
uisite to  exercise  of  the  voting  right  by  the 
fiduciary  or  [2]  if  any  such  prerequisite  Is 
prescribed  It  has  been  compiled  with.  .  .  ." 

As  part  of  the  evidence  the  Court  also 
received  a  representative  instrument  typical 


of  all  the  others  within  each  claaslflcation. 
The  evidence  further  showed  that  at  tbe 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  ■tockholders  on 
March  30,  1967  (Exhibit  10)  the  management 
cast  683,868  votes  for  the  election  of  directora, 
said  votes  representing  the  total  shares  voted 
by  The  Cleveland  Trust  Con^MUiy  as  Fiduci- 
ary. At  similar  elections  tbe  foUowlng  votee 
were  cast  by  the  Company  for  directors,  as 
reflected  by  other  exhibits  (Defendants'  Kx- 
bibits  L  and  M) : 


Yur 

Shares 

Total  votes 

Company  at 

outstsndini 

cast 

fiduciary 

1966 

1.500,000 

1,377,436 

520,004 

1965 

1,375,000 

1,294,131 

471,636 

1964 

550.000 

492,779 

189.049 

1961 

450,000 

417.070 

150,139 

1951 

150,000 

131,577 

31,024 

1941 

138,000 

114,7.46 

1.762 

The  defense  argued  tiiat  these  figures 
(not  all  of  which  are  reproduced  here)  in- 
dicate that  the  management  of  the  Com- 
pany in  a  fiduciary  capacity  was  voting 
1.3%  of  the  total  shares  in  1941.  21.9%  by 
1956,  32.9%  in  1961,  and  last  year  83.3%.  It 
was  further  claimed  that  a  projection  of 
these  figures  at  the  same  rate  of  growth 
would  result  in  the  Cleveland  Trust  man- 
agement holding  more  tlian  60%  of  their 
own  stock  by  tbe  mld-1970's. 

The  plaintiffs  insist  that  under  Ohio  law 
they  have  the  power  and  the  obligation  to 
continue  this  practice  to  vote  these  shares 
in  which  they  hold  legal  title  but  no  bene- 
ficial interest:  that  the  Oeneral  Corporation 
Act  of  Ohio  is  not  genersOly  appUcable  to 
the  classes  of  corporations  designated  as 
banks  and  trust  companies,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Banking  Act  (Bevised  Code 
Chapters  1101  to  1116),  and,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  supported  by,  rather  than  contrary 
to,  public  poUcy. 

The  defendants  insist  that  this  practice 
of  the  Company  through  Its  present  man- 
agement voting  its  own  shares  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  Ohio  law;  that  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  Company  purstOng  this 
course  is  self-perpetuating  of  management, 
and  that  the  Company  Is  violating  its  fidu- 
ciary duty  of  undivided  loyalty  to  Its 
various  trusts. 

Ohio  Bevised  Code  section  1107.07  confers 
broad  power  upon  an  Ohio  trust  company 
to  execute  any  duties  and  powers  granted 
to  it  In  regard  to  the  holding,  management, 
and  disposition  of  any  property  and  to  act 
as  trustee  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  any  trustee.  It  provides: 

"A  trust  company  may  act  as  agent,  and 
may  accept  and  execute  any  trusts,  duties 
and  powers  which  may  be  granted  to  It,  in 
regard  to  the  holding,  managements  and 
disposition  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  may  be  committed  to,  transferred  to, 
or  vested  in  the  trust  estate,  and  in  regard 
to  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  or  the  sale 
thereof.  A  trust  company  may  act  as  trustee 
under  any  instrument  creating  a  trust  for 
the  care  and  management  of  property, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  control  by 
the  court,  as  In  the  case  of  any  other 
trustee." 

Oblo  Revised  Code  section  1701.47(C) 
broadly  prohibits  voting  by  a  corporation  in 
any  manner.  It  provides: 

"(C)  No  corx>oratlon  shall  directly  or  In- 
directly vote  any  shares  Issued  by  it.  Shares 
which  under  this  division  of  tills  section 
are  not  entitled  to  be  voted  aball  not  be 
considered  as  outstanding  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  voting  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  shares  of  any  class." 

In  support  of  its  position  that  the  Gen- 
eral Corporation  Act  does  not  apply  to  or 
bar  the  Company  from  voting  stock  Issued 
by  It  and  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  plain- 
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tlffB  dte  Revised  Code  aection  1701  ^8  (B) 
of  the  Aet  itaelf.  which  rends: 

"(B)  ^)eclal  provlslona  In  the  RevlMd 
Code  for  the  organization,  conduct,  or  gOT- 
enunent  cA  designated  classes  of  ctHporatlons 
shall  govern  to  the  exclusion  of  sections 
1701.01  to  1701 .08,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Code,  aa  the  same  subject  except  where  It 
cle<uly  appears  that  a  special  provision  Is 
cumulative,  in  which  case  it  and  the  pro- 
visions of  said  sections  on  the  sante  subject 
shall  apply." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  BanUng  Act 
doesnt  totally  supersede  the  General  Cor- 
poration Act  because  In  Revised  Code  sec- 
tion ll03.4a  U  foxmd  the  following: 

"A  banking  corporation  shall  be  created, 
organized,  governed,  and  conducted,  and  its 
directors  shall  be  chosen.  In  all  respects  In 
the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  sections 
1701.01  to  1702.58,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Code,  for  ccoporatlons  generally,  insofar  as 
such  manner  Is  not  taconsistent  with  Chap- 
ter* 1101,  1103..  1105..  1107..  1109.,  1111.. 
1113.,  and  1115  of  the  Revised  Code." 

The  right  and  procedure  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  vote  securities  standing  In  its  name 
Is  set  up  in  Revised  Code  section  1701.98(A), 
which  applies  to  all  corporations  generally: 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  1701.01 
to  1701.08.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Code,  the 
provisions  of  said  sections  shall  apply  only 
to  domestic  corporations,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  said  sections  shall  apply  to  all 
domestic  corporations,  whether  formed  under 
said  sections  or  under  previous  laws  of  this 
state." 

Two  other  sections  of  the  Revised  Code 
would  appear  to  have  some  pertinency  to  the 
situation  imder  discussion.  Section  1103.20 
reads : 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation,  each  atoclcholder  of 
an  incorporated  banlc,  in  elections  of  direc- 
tors and  in  deciding  questions  at  meetings 
of  stockholders,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  for  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him. 
Any  stockholder  may  vote  by  proxy  author- 
teed  in  writing.  .  .  ." 

Under  Miscellaneous  Provisions,  section 
1115.11  provides: 

"Any  b(tnk  or  trust  company  inoorjjo- 
rated  under  the  laws  of  this  state  and  any 
national  bank  located  In  this  state  may, 
when  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capacity, 
whether  as  sole  fiduciary  or  as  a  coflduclary 
register  and  bold,  in  the  name  of  such  bank, 
trust  company,  or  national  bank,  or  a  nom- 
inee thereof,  any  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  held  in  such  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. .  .  .'• 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs  contend  that  Ohio 
Revised  Code  section  1701.47(C)  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  preventing  a  trust  com- 
pany from  voting  its  shares  held  In  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
section,  they  argue,  does  not  apply  to  a 
special  class  of  corporation  such  as  banks 
and  trust  ccmpanles.  The  prohibition  was 
meant  to  bar  a  business  corporation  from 
voting  shares  Issued  by  it  and  then  acquired 
by  It  and  held  in  its  treasury  for  its  own 
benefit,  or  so-called  "treasury  shares."  Both 
federal  and  state  authorities  supervising 
banks  and  trust  companies  have  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  this  statute  does 
not  prevent  a  trust  company  from  voting 
Its  own  stock  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 
To  said  authorities,  they  claim,  the  practical 
Interpretation  Is  accorded  great  weight  and 
Is  regarded  ss  presumptively  the  correct 
Interpretation  of  the  law. 

While  there  are  some  Ohio  cases,  parUc- 
lUarly,  In  re  Trusteethip  of  Stone,  138  Ohio 
St.  293,  and  State,  tx  Bel.  v.  Bindsfoos.  161 
CMilo  St.  00,  dealing  with  this  general  prob- 
lem, no  coiirt  in  this  Bute  has  been  eaUed 
to  rule  upon  the  direct  questUm  of  whether 
the  problMtton  of  Ohio  B«vUed  Code  section 
1701.47(C)  against  an  Ohio  corporation  vot- 


ing stock  Issued  by  it  applies  to  a  bank  and 
trust  corporation.  Similarly,  no  co\irt  has 
faced  the  problem  at  whether  or  not  a  bank 
and  trust  company,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibllitiee  of  carrytng  out  its  rights  and 
obligations  as  a  trustee  and  holding  and 
voting  Its  own  stook,  can  be  classed  as  a 
stockholder,  within  the  terms  of  Ohio  Re- 
vised Code  section  1103.20,  when  it  actually 
represents  management  and  a  particular 
trust  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Without  listing  all  the  citations,  the  fol- 
lowing language  generally  spells  out  the 
duty  and  power  of  the  court  when  called 
upon  to  interpret  statutes: 

50  Ohio  Jut  .2d,  Statutes,  pages  132  to  135: 
"Although  It  Is  true  under  proper  circum- 
stances that  some  aid  may  be  derived  from 
legislative  and  executive  construction  of 
statutes,  it  is  ultimately  the  covirt' s  province 
and  duty  to  construe  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  in  order  to  continue  the  orderly 
processes  of  government.  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  statutes  It  is  the  duty  of  courts  to 
clarify  uncertainties  and  harmonize  results 
with  justice. 

"The  courts  may  aot  read  meaning  Into  a 
law,  but  on  the  contrary  must  bring  meaning 
out  of  It.  They  have  no  legislative  authority 
and  should  avoid  judicial  legislation.  .  .  . 

"The  courts,  In  the  construction  of  a  stat- 
ute, must  be  guided  by  it  as  It  exists.  In  other 
words,  as  the  legislature  enacted  It.  A  court 
can  do  nothing  more  than  follow  the  man- 
date of  the  legislature  as  evidenced  by  the 
statute  Itself.  Courts  cannot  write  wl  at  they 
consider  better  acts.  ...  It  la  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  ascertain  what  the  statute 
means  and  execute  It  accordingly.  .  .  . 

"The  provisions  of  the  statute  cannot  be 
extended  by  Implication  beyond  the  clear  Im- 
port of  the  language  used,  or  Its  operation  so 
enlarged  as  to  embrace  subjects  not  specifi- 
cally enumerated.  .  .  ." 

The  Cotort  of  Appeals  for  this  district  In  a 
case  Involving  statutory  construction.  State 
ex  rel.  Library  v.  Main.  83  Ohio  App.  415.  at 
page  420.  said : 

"It  Is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  government  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  legislative  enactments  or  even 
to  question  their  logic.  The  primary  purixiee 
in  the  interpretation  or  construction  of  stat- 
utes Is  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  as  gathered  from  the  provisions 
enacted,  by  the  application  of  well  settled 
rules  of  interpretation,  the  ultimate  function 
being  to  ascertain  the  legislative  will. 

"As  stated  In  37  Ohio  Jurisprudence,  614. 
Section  278  [now  50  Ohio  Jur.2d  149,  Section 
174].  'the  right  of  the  courts  to  Interpret  a 
duly  enacted  statute  is  based  upon  some  ap- 
parent uncertainty  of  meaning,  some  appar- 
ent ambiguity  of  terms,  or  some  apparent 
conflict  of  provisions.  Where  the  language 
of  a  statute  Is  plain  and  unambiguous  and 
conveys  a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  there 
Is  no  occasion  for  resorting  to  the  rules  of 
statutory  Interpretation.  To  interpret  what 
is  already  plain  Is  not  interpretation,  but 
legislation,  which  Is  not  the  function  of  the 
couru,  but  of  the  General  Assembly.'  " 

Unquestionably  the  Unguage  of  Revised 
Code  section  1701.47(C)  "No  corporation 
shall  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  vote  any  shares 
issued  by  it."  is  clear  and  unambiguous  and 
would  apply  to  the  Cleveland  Trijst  Com- 
pany imless  said  section  is  Inconsistent  with 
some  special  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code 
applicable  only  to  banking  and  trust  corpo- 
rations. It  is  true  that  the  Banking  Act  can 
be  classed  a  special  provision  which  defines 
the  powers  of  banking  and  trust  corpora- 
tions, but  in  Revised  Code  section  1103.42  it 
provides  for  the  chooting  of  directors,  "in  all 
respects  In  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
by  Sections  1701.01  to  1702 Ji8,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Code,  for  corporations  gener- 
ally," Insofar  as  such  manner  is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Banking  Act.  since  no 
authority  to  vote  its  own  stock  can  be  found 


In  the  special  provisions,  the  general  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  a  corporation'! 
action  in  voting  its  own  shares  Indirectly 
held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  does  apply  to  a 
banking  and   trust   corporation. 

Relying  heavUy  on  State  v.  Rindsfoot 
supra,  counsel  for  plaintiffs  claim  it  holds' 
that— 

"This  special  Banking  Law  provision  ex- 
eluded  application  of  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Ohio  General  Corporation  Act  defin- 
ing the  voting  right  of  a  shareholder  and 
giving  him  the  right  to  vote  cumulatively, 
even  though  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio 
Banking  Act  respecting  such  stockholder's 
rights  to  vote  were  silent  as  to  his  right  to 
vote  cumulatively." 

Counsel  seem  to  claim  the  same  reasoning 
requires  that  since  the  provisions  of  the 
Banking  Act  are  silent  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  to  vote  its  own  shares  held 
by  it  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  the  complete 
silence  or  omission  in  the  special  provisions 
defeats  the  explicit  language  of  the  generul 
provisions. 

The  Court  in  the  Rindsfoos  case,  supra  at 
page  65,  says: 

"In  this  case  we  are  asked  to  give  effect  to 
a  provision  of  the  General  Corporation  Art 
as  a  supplement  to  a  subject  specifically  cov- 
ered in  the  Banking  Act,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  a  situation  that  the  cumulative  provision 
of  Section  8623-182.  General  Code  (Section 
1701.20,  Revised  Code),'  was  Intended  to 
cover. 

If  no  specific  provision  Is  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  concerning  the  incorpo- 
ration, organization,  conduct  or  government 
of  corporations,  operating  under  special  sta- 
tutes, the  provisions  of  the  General  Corpo- 
ration Act  apply. 

However,  if  the  right  of  shareholders  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion Is  fully  covered  by  the  provisions  of  t 
special  act,  such  provisions  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  provisions  in  the  General 
Corporation  Act  governing  the  voting  right 
of  shareholders  generally. 

The  Banking  Act  contains  specific  provi- 
sions, complete  in  themselves,  governing  the 
voting  right  of  shareholders  and  the  casting 
of  votes  In  the  election  of  directors.  There 
is  no  provision  In  the  Banking  Act  author- 
izing cumulative  voting  in  the  election  of 
directors.  The  right  of  cumulative  voting 
does  not  exist  unless  It  Is  expressly  author- 
ized by  statute." 

Likewise  the  right  of  the  management  of 
a  banking  and  trust  corporation  to  vote  its 
own  shares  held  In  fiduciary  capacity  does 
not  exist  unless  it  Is  expressly  authorized  by 
statute.  Silence  does  not  Imply  consent,  par- 
ticularly, where  you  are  dealing  with  a  legal 
entity  existing  only  In  contemplation  of  law 
and  created  lor  the  convenience  and  benefit 
of  all  the  shareholders. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  only  purpose 
of  Revised  Code  section  1701.47(C)  was  to 
prohibit  voting  by  a  business  corporation  of 
shares  Issued  by  It  and  then  acquired  by  It 
and  held  In  Its  treasury  or  otherwise  for  Its 
own  benefit.  Quoting  from  plaintiffs'  trial 
brief: 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  fiduciary,  such  as 
a  trust  company,  representing  a  beneflciat 
interest  in  stock,  because  the  person  who 
acquired  the  stock  and  created  the  trust 
desired  it  do  so.  It  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
the  beneficial  owner,  and  has  just  as  much 
right  to  vote  as  he  did;  because  he  paid  for 
the  stock.  Just  like  all  the  other  stockhold- 
ers, and  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  hli 
designee.  The  situation  Is  not  different.  In 
principle,  from  voting  by  proxy,  which  li 
universally  recognized  as  legal,  e.g.  Ohio  Bev. 
Code  Section  1701.48." 
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«  (Actually  the  language  of  this  General 
Code  section  is  to  be  found  in  section  170158 
(B)  of  the  Revised  Code.  The  Comparative 
Section  Table  Is  in  error.) 


The  General  Assembly  has  not  seen  fit  to 
limit  the  language  of  the  statute  by  adding 
the  qualifying  adjective  "treasury"  before 
the  word  "shares"  in  Ohio  Revised  Code  sec- 
tion 1701.47(C),  even  though  the  whole 
statute  has  been  amended  since  its  orig- 
inal adoption  In  1927.  Significantly,  the  most 
recent  amendment  to  Revised  Code  section 
1701.47(A)  apparenUy  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  banldng  and  trust  corporations, 
added  "and  any  such  officer  or  cashier  or 
trust  officer  of  a  banking  and  trust  corpora- 
tion" to  the  list  of  corporate  officers  with 
authority  to  vote  shares,  appoint  proxies,  and 
execute  consents,  waivers  and  releases  on  be- 
half of  such  corporation.  The  balance  of  the 
statute  was  undisturbed  and  no  exceptions 
vrere  noted  under  paragraph  (C) . 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Banking  Act  cited  by  the  plain- 
tiffs Including  sections  1107.07  and  1115.11. 
the  Court  finds  that  none  of  them  offsets, 
nullifies  or  supersedes  the  language  of  Re- 
vised Code  section  1701.47. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Company  testified  that  the  Cleve- 
land Tmst  Company  relies  on  the  authority 
given  It  In  Revised  Code  section  1701.47(A) 
in  the  execution  of  proxies  on  any  securi- 
ties It  holds. 

Revised  Code  section  1103.42  states  that  a 
banking  corporation's  directors  "shall  be 
chosen  as  provided  by  sections  1701.01  to 
1702.58  .  .  .  for    corporations    generally." 

Parenthetically,  too,  under  Revised  Code 
section  1115.11  the  General  Assembly  in- 
cludes national  banks  which  are  not  author- 
ized to  vote  shares  of  their  own  stock  unless 
actually  directed  by  the  donor  beneficiary 
under  the  specific  terms  of  the  trust.  Revised 
Code  section  1115.11  making  no  reference 
to  voting  provides  that  any  bank  or  trust 
company,  when  acting  In  a  fiduciary  capacity 
may  register  and  hold  In  the  name  of  such 
bank,  trust  company,  or  national  bank,  or 
a  nominee  thereof,  any  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities.  Revised  Code  section  1107.07 
confers  broad  powers  upon  a  trust  company 
to  execute  any  duties  and  powers  granted 
to  it  under  the  Instrument  creating  the  trust 
in  regard  to  holding,  management  and  dls- 
poeltlon  of  property  In  the  trust  estate. 
Neliher  section,  however,  is  Inconsistent  with 
Revised  Code  section  1701.47(C).  Neither 
section  specifically  grants  authority  to  a 
banking  and  trust  corporation  to  vote  Its 
own  shares  directly  or  Indirectly.  Authority 
to  hold,  manage,  and  dispose  Its  own  stock 
does  not  Imply  a  power  to  vote.  In  Allen  v. 
Delagerberger.  et  al.  10  O^io  Dec.  Reprint 
341.  the  court  pointedly  said: 

"It  Is  a  well-established  principle  that 
stock  held  by  the  corporation  cannot  be 
voted  .  .  .  The  corporation  .  .  .  may  hold  It 
and  receive  dividends  on  It  which  go  to  the 
equ.^l  benefit  of  all  stockholders  .  .  .  The 
power  to  vote  is  a  power  Incident  to  owner- 
ablp  of  stock,  but  to  allow  the  directors  act- 
ing for  the  corporation  to  vote  the  stock 
would  not  be  distributing  the  power  equally 
among  the  stockholders  .  .  .  and  It  would  be 
entrusting  to  persons  In  power  the  means  of 
keeping  themselves  In  power." 

To  this  point,  the  General  Assembly  has 
excluded  no  corporation  In  Ohio  from  the 
^road  prohibition  of  Revised  Code  section 
noi.47(C)  which  is  expressive  of  the  com- 
mon law.  By  a  continuation  of  the  practice 
of  voting  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
shares  Issued,  the  management  can  occupy 
the  status  of  a  voting  stockholder  with  regard 
to  the  Cleveland  Trust  shares,  can  frustrate 
tiie  reason  for  Incorporation,  can  Ignore  the 
:i.-^st  fundamental  legal  concepts  pertaining 
to  corporations,  and  thereby  vest  control  In 
the  directors  of  the  corporation  Indefinitely 
Instead  of  where  it  legally  and  equitably  be- 
longs In  the  stockholders  themselves. 

This  contention  that  In  casting  these 
shares  for  the  election  of  the  slate  of  nomi- 
nees for  the  board  of  directors  already  se- 


lected by  itaelf.  that  management  has  no 
beneficial  Interest  In  the  stock  and  is  n>erely 
exercising  Its  responsibilities  as  the  trustee 
of  various  trusts  might  be  termed  colloqui- 
ally as  so  much  "double-talk."  While  not 
beneficiaries  In  the  strict  sense  In  which  the 
word  Is  used  In  connection  with  trusts,  the 
management  In  the  solicitation  of  proxies 
and  In  the  self-serving  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain trust  instruments  accumulate  sufflclent 
shares  to  practically  instu-e  Its  re-election. 
By  writing  the  common  law  Into  the  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  specifically  Revised 
Code  section  1701.47(C),  tiie  Legislature  In 
Its  wisdom  has  sought  to  prcdilblt  this  prac- 
tice Of  directors  perpetuating  themselves  In 
office,  regardless  of  their  motives,  by  pro- 
viding that  no  corporation  shall  directly  or 
Indirectly  vote  any  shares  Issued  by  it.  Even 
though  the  General  Assembly  over  the  years 
has  enacted  special  provisions  for  designated 
classes  of  corporations,  It  has  firmly  adhered 
to  this  sound  principle  and  nowhere  pro- 
vided for  any  vsoiance  from  the  principle  by 
any  corporation  recognized  In  Ohio.  Consid- 
ering Revised  Code  sections  1701.98  and 
1103.42  and  all  the  well-written  arguments 
of  counsel,  the  Court,  finding  no  confilct 
between  the  provisions  of  the  general  and 
special  acts,  concludes  that  the  plaintiffs 
herein,  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  Cleveland  Trust  stock  held 
by  the  Bank  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  at  any 
and  all  meetings  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 

Fully  realizing  the  effect  of  this  conclusion 
denies  the  right  to  be  counted  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  management  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  shares  of  the  Cleveland  Trust,  the 
Court  suggests  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
creation  of  this  dllenuna  ultimately  lies  with 
the  Company  itself. 

The  fact  that  federal  and  state  banking 
authorities  have  not  questioned  this  prac- 
tice over  the  years  does  not  deter  this  Court 
from  declaring  it  Illegal  and  contrary  to 
basic  principles  imderlylng  both  corporate 
and  ti-ust  law.  The  argument  that  the  shares 
held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  are  still  less  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  shares  Issued  and  there- 
fore have  not  affected  the  corporate  elec- 
tion results  is  not  very  persuasive,  particu- 
larly to  the  face  of  the  steady  trend  In  the 
grovrth  of  these  shares  over  the  past  twenty- 
six  years.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  also 
claim  that  Ohio  attorneys  drawing  wills 
for  their  clients  and  naming  banks  and 
trust  companies  as  tnistees  have  proceeded 
on  the  assuunptlon  that  If  stock  of  such 
trust  companies  were  Included  In  the  assets 
left  by  the  testator  It  could  be  voted  by 
the  b'ustee  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
power  of  a  trustee.  Bearing  In  mind  the  fact 
that  the  extent  of  such  shares  held  and  voted 
by  the  Company  was  not  known  until  the 
figures  were  orally  annoiuiced  three  years 
ago  at  the  shareholders  meeting  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  last  year  as  a  result 
of  a  new  federal  requirement,  one  can  only 
speculate  as  to  how  many  attorneys  and 
settlors  would  follow  the  same  course  know- 
ing the  full  extent  of  such  holdings  by  the 
Company. 

The  law  of  Ohio  makes  no  exception  for 
corporate  fiduciaries  nor  does  It  limit  the 
prohibition  agalust  corporations  voting  their 
own  shares  to  the  so-called  treasury  shares. 

Initially  In  applying  for  this  declaratory 
judgment  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  re- 
quested a  ruling  that  Revised  Code  section 
1701.47(C)  has  no  applicability  to  It  and 
that  the  Company  Is  entiUed  to  vote  Its  own 
stock  held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  govern- 
ing Instrument.  Ilie  defendants  countered 
by  claiming  that  the  Company's  practice  of 
voting  Its  own  shares  held  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity  violates  common  law  and  statutory 
prlnclpies  and  constitutes  an  open  breach 
of  the  fiduciary's  duty  to  administer  Its 
trust  portfolio  with  undivided  loyalty  and 
without  conflict  of  Interest. 


It  is  fuiMlamental  in  all  trust  law  that  the 
trustee  is  under  the  strict  obligation  and  the 
absolute  duty  to  the  beneficiary  to  adminis- 
ter the  trust  solely  in  the  Interest  of  the 
beneficiary.  Prom  time  immemorial  It  has 
been  recognized  that  the  trustee  is  required 
to  exercise  the  highest  degree  of  good  faith 
and  to  refrain  from  gaining  any  personal  ad- 
vantage or  from  amnimlng  any  responsibility 
Inconsistent  with  his  duty  owed  the  trust. 

In  In  re  Trusteeship  of  Stone,  supra,  the 
court.  In  referring  to  a  fiduciary,  said: 

"Since  a  trtistee  Is  a  fiduciary  of  the  high- 
est order  and  Is  charged  with  the  utnxist 
fidelity  to  his  trust,  he  must  refrain  from 
creating  situations  where  his  own  Interests 
are  brought  Into  confilct  with  those  of  the 
trust,  and  from  doing  those  things  which 
would  tend  to  Interfere  with  the  exerdae  of 
a  wholly  disinterested  and  Independent  judg- 
ment. In  accepting  a  trust,  the  trustee  is 
presumed  to  know  the  obligations  and  lim- 
itations coimected  with  his  high  office,  and 
If  liC  transgresses  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences.' 

In  In  re  Estate  of  Binder,  137  Ohio  St.  36. 
at  page  35,  In  commenting  on  the  oral  argu- 
ment during  which  It  was  stated  that  "one 
trust  company  In  Cleveland  Is  trustee  for 
more  than  5,000  separate  trusts,"  Judge  Hart 
wrote: 

"Under  such  circumstances,  undivided 
loyalty  to  each  trust  is  obviously  almost  an 
Insuperable  task,  since  there  must  exist  a 
temptation  and  the  urge  of  special  circum- 
stances to  favor  one  trust  over  another  .  .  . 
Nothing  but  extreme  diligence  and  fair  deal- 
ing will,  under  the  law,  exonerate  a  trustee 
placed  In  such  cLrcumstances.  Trust  com- 
panies perform  a  great  service  In  the  business 
world  and  the  law  must  not  make  rules  of 
conduct  governing  them  so  onerous  that  they 
may  not  function,  but  It  must  denoand  that 
high  sense  of  honor  and  measure  of  Integrity 
which  loyalty  requires  in  carrying  out  the 
great  responsibilities  which  trust  companies 
voluntarily  assume  In  representing  others  In 
a  trust  capacity." 

The  text  writers  have  written  extensively 
on  the  question  of  undivided  loyalty.  It  is 
stated  in  4  Bogert  "Trust  &  Trusteee."  (2d 
Ed.  1960)  475: 

"It  is  generally.  If  not  always  humanly 
Impossible  for  the  same  person  to  act  fairly 
In  two  capacities  and  on  behalf  of  two  in- 
terests In  the  same  transaction:  consciously 
or  unconsciously  he  will  favor  one  side  as 
against  the  other  where  there  is  or  may  be  a 
confilct  of  Interest.  If  one  of  the  interests  In- 
volved is  that  of  the  trustee  personally,  self- 
ishness Is  apt  to  lead  him  to  give  himself 
an  advantage.  If  permitted  to  represent 
antagonistic  Interests  the  trustee  Is  placed 
under  temptation  and  Is  apt.  In  many  cases, 
to  yield  to  the  natural  prompting  to  give 
himself  the  benefit  of  all  doubts." 

In  Armstrong  v.  Husttm's  Heirs'.  8  Ohio  552, 
the  Supreme  Court  found  that  though  there 
appieared  to  be  no  reason  to  distrust  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  fiduciary  or  the  fairness  of  the 
transaction: 

"The  temptation  to  abuse  power  for  selfish 
purposes  is  so  great  that  nothing  less  than 
Incapacity  is  effectual,  and  thus  a  disquali- 
fication is  wrought  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  case." 

Of  particular  significance  here  are  the 
words  of  Professor  Austin  W.  Scott  in  an 
exhaustive  article  on  "The  Trustee's  Duty  of 
Loyalty"  In  40  Harvard  Lav  Reviete  521 : 

"It  is  sometimes  contended  that  a  trust 
company  should  be  permitted  to  purchase 
securities  from  its  securities  or  hanktng  de- 
partment, because  it  Is  In  a  poelUon  to  Judge 
most  wisely  as  to  the  value  of  such  securi- 
ties. If  it  always  acted  with  an  unbiased 
Jvidgment.  this  might  conceivably  be  so  but 
the  difficulty  U  that  It  Is  not  in  a  pocttion 
to  exercise  an  unbiased  Judgment.  In  a  sense 
the  difficulties  are  greatM-  than  those  which 
arise  In  the  case  of  an  liKllTtdual  trustee.  An 
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honorable  Individual  trustee  can  hardly 
help  seeing  the  direct  conflict  between  his 
own  Interests  and  his  duty  to  the  benefici- 
aries. On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  a 
trust  company  owe  allegiance  to  the  share- 
holders as  well  as  to  the  beneficiaries,  and 
the  temptation  to  favor  the  shareholders 
may  well  be  more  Insidious  than  the  tempta- 
tion of  an  individual  trustee  to  favor  him- 
self. It  seems  clear  in  both  cases  self -dealing 
Is  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted." 

Under  cross-examination,  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  with  the  pride  and  candor 
befitting  a  top  corporation  executive  stated 
that  he  felt  the  best  Interest  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  are 
best  served  by  a  continuity  of  the  present 
management.  This  same  management  in 
exercising  Its  fiduciary  Judgment  is  then  re. 
quired  to  select  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Officers  from  the  nominees  designated  by 
this  same  management.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment recalls  to  mind  the  old  fairy  tale  line, 
"Mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall,  who  is  the  fair- 
est of  them  all."  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Company  is  J\ist  not  In  a  position  to 
exercise  an  unbiased  judgment.  No  question 
of  good  or  bad  faith  is  Involved,  even  though 
the  highest  degree  of  good  faith  is  a  well- 
established  nile.  The  plalntlS's,  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company,  in  its  fiduciary  capacity 
Is  prohibited  from  gaining  any  advantage  or 
accepting  any  responsibility  inconsistent 
with  its  duty  to  each  trust. 

When  serving  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  Tork,  the  famo\is  Justice  Cardozo  said 
In  Meinhard  v.  Salmon,  349  New  York  458 : 

"A  trustee  is  held  to  something  stricter 
than  the  morals  of  the  market  place.  Not 
honesty  alone,  but  the  punctilio  of  an  honor 
the  most  sensitive.  Is  then  the  standard  of 
behavior.  As  to  this  there  has  developed  a 
tradition  that  is  unbending  and  inveterate. 
Uncompromising  rigidity  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  courts  of  equity  when  petitioned 
to  undermine  the  rule  of  undivided  loyalty 
by  the  'dlslntegratliig  erosion'  of  pturtlcular 
exertions  .  .  .  Only  thus  has  the  level  of 
conduct  for  fiduciaries  been  kept  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  troddened  by  the  crowd. 
It  will  not  consciously  be  lowered  by  any 
Judgment  of  this  court." 

Regardless  of  Its  motives  no  banking  and 
trust  corpioratlon  by  use  of  its  position  of 
trust  is  permitted  to  accumulate  or  corral 
proxies  or  Interpret  trust  Instruments  It 
holds  In  a  manner  calculated  to  Insure  a  per- 
petuation of  Its  current  management.  In  fact, 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  imposes  a  stricter 
standard  on  corporate  fiduciaries  than  per- 
sonal fiduciaries.  Revised  Code  section  2109.44 
provides: 

"Fiduciaries  shall  not  buy  from  or  sell  to 
themselves  nor  shall  they  In  their  Individual 
capacities  have  any  dealings  with  the  es- 
tate, except  as  expressly  authorized  by  the 
instrument  creating  the  trust  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  probate  court  In 
each  Instance;  but  no  corporate  fiduciary 
shall  be  permitted  to  deal  with  the  estate, 
any  power  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  .  .  ." 
The  practice  of  the  Company  in  voting  one- 
third  of  Its  shares  violates  Its  common  law 
duty  of  undivided  loyalty  and  the  parallel 
statutory  prohibition.  Again  quoting  Judge 
Hart  in  In  Re  Binder,  aupra: 

"The  law  is  Jealous  to  see  that  a  trustee 
shall  not  engage  in  double-dealing  to  his 
own  advantage  and  profit.  The  reason  Is  not 
difficult  to  discover  when  It  is  remembered 
that  a  trusteeship  is  primarily  and  of  nec- 
essity a  position  of  trust  and  confidence,  and 
that  It  offers  an  OK)ortunlty,  if  not  a  temp- 
tation, to  disloyalty  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment." 

Self-perpetuation  in  office  by  a  trustee  with 
control  of  a  subetantial  amount  of  corporate 
■took  with  voting  rights  and  with  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  Influence  the  re-election  of  dlrec- 
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tors  Is  a  form  of  dealing  with  the  trust  estate 
which  violates  the  public  policy  embodied 
In  the  common  law  requiring  undivided 
loyalty  and  prohibiting  conflicts  of  interest. 
The  larger  the  number  of  such  trust  shares 
the  greater  the  opportunity  to  influence  the 
election  of  directors.  Since  it  Is  possible  to 
utlllz«  this  advantage  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment a  conflict  of  interest  arises,  regardless 
of  the  motives  of  the  trustees. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Company's  fiduciary  violation 
which  results  from  voting  its  own  shares  Is 
not  limited  to  those  trusts  holding  shares 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  stock.  The  violation 
may  well  extend  to  all  trusts  held  by  the 
Company.  By  selecting  a  corporate  trustee, 
each  settlor  seeks  a  special  advantage  not 
available  in  an  individual  trustee.  Under  a 
corporate  trustee,  the  quality  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  estate  can  be  reviewed 
and  studied  through  the  annual  election  of 
the  directors  by  the  shareholders.  When  it  is 
possible  for  the  controlling  directors  to  start 
with  a  substantial  block  of  trust  shares  to 
be  cast  for  themselves,  they  violate  their 
loyalty  to  every  trust,  for  every  trust  has 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a  share- 
holders appraisal  of  the  performance  of  man- 
agement and  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
the  opportunity  for  any  real  contest  for  the 
election  of  management. 

Further,  the  Court  feels  compelled  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
pany under  the  belief  that  It  had  the  statu- 
tory right  to  vote  the  trust  shares  acquired 
some  of  the  proxies  and  Interpreted  the  gov- 
erning instruments  in  other  instances. 

Under  classification  (d)  of  the  Proxy  State- 
ment In  which  it  is  conceded  that  approval 
of  the  donor,  co-fiduciary  or  other  designated 
person  Is  required  before  voting.  The  solicita- 
tion letter  (Exhibit  6-A3),  \n  effect,  seems 
to  say: 

"If  you  approve  of  our  recommendation, 
return  this  document  and  we  will  vote  for 
the  management  and  for  the  propositions 
that  manageraent  eapouses.  If  you  don't  ap- 
prove It,  such  shares  will  not  be  voted." 

Witnesses  for  the  Company  admitted  that 
these  votes  were  all  cast  and  that  every  vote 
that  was  ever  cast  was  in  favor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  and  the  propositions  espoused  by 
the  current  management. 

As  to  classification  (e)  containing  over 
152,000  shares,  the  Cleveland  Trust  never 
sent  any  letters  until  1967,  after  this  litiga- 
tion began,  because  the  Company  felt  that 
In  the  absence  of  direction  the  Cleveland 
Trust  could  vote  as  it  saw  fit.  The  243,638 
shares  under  classification  (f)  were  simply 
cast  without  any  notice  to  any  beneficiaries 
because  the  Company  determined  for  itself 
that  the  Cleveland  Trust  had  full  discretion 
as  to  these  trust  shares.  The  officials  testify- 
ing for  the  Company  readily  acknowledged 
that  In  the  history  of  all  the  shares  held  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  there  never  had  been 
a  single  vote  cast  against  the  Cleveland  Trust. 
In  the  six  represeatatlve  Instruments  (Ex- 
hibits 3-A,  4-B,  5-B,  6-B,  7-B  and  8-A)  se- 
lected by  counsel  for  the  Company  there  Is 
but  a  single  mention  of  Cleveland  Trust 
stock,  and  that  Is  in  the  retention  clause. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  reference  to  the  voting 
of  Cleveland  Trust  stock  by  name.  The  law 
Is  clear  that  self-detllng  or  breach  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  a  trustee  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  the  ground  that  t^e  instrument 
creating  the  trust  and  making  him  trustee 
has  given  him  broad  authority  and  unlimited 
discretion  in  the  administration  of  the  trust. 
The  trustee,  whether  individual  or  corporate, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  provi- 
sions of  the  trust  instrument  to  relieve  him 
or  Itself  from  the  legal  responsibility  of  a 
fiduciary  under  law. 

In  filing  this  lawsuit  the  Cleveland  Trust 
selected  as  a  coplalntiff,  the  Bartlett  Trust, 
the  settlor  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  a 
former  president  of  Cleveland  Trust  and  the 
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wife  of  a  current  vice-president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company  In  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment. The  original  instrument  was  amended 
in  1946  mentioning  Cleveland  Trust  stock  for 
the  first  time  In  the  holding  provision,  in  a 
1958   amendment   the  first   mention  of  the 
stock  appeared  in  the  voting  provision.  These 
amendments  are  Interesting  in  the  light  of 
In  Re  Stone,  supra,  decided  in  1941,  which 
clearly  establishes  the  principle  that  a  cor- 
porate trustee  may  not  acquire  its  own  shares 
of  stock  as  an  Investntent  for  a  trust  In  itj 
charge,  or  retain  its  own  shares  in  the  trust, 
unless  express  authorization  Is  contained  in 
the   Instrument  creating  the  trust  or  in  a 
provision  of  law. 

In  In  Re  Trusteeship  of  Stone,  supra,  at 
page  304,  Judge  Zimmerman  discusses  thla 
question  as  follows: 

"No  statute  Is  directly  applicable,   bo  we 
turn  to  the  will  of  Ella  A.  Stone  creating  the 
trust  and  read  the  following  In  Item  XLIX: 
"  'Said  trustee  shall  have  absolute  control 
of  said  trust  estate,  and  shall  handle,  man- 
age,   lease,    bargain,    sell,    transfer,    convey, 
mortgage,  encumber,  allot.  Invest  and  rein- 
vest the  same  or  any  part  thereof  upon  such 
terms,  under  such  conditions  and  In  such  se- 
curities   as   it   In   its   discretion   shall   deem 
best,   all   statutory   limitations   and   restric- 
tions as  to  the  Investment  of  trust  funds  now 
In  force  and  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted 
by  the  state  of  Ohio  being  hereby  expressly 
waived  by  me  •  •  •.' 

This  item  certainly  confers  broad  powert 
of  investment  and  broad  discretionary  pow- 
ers In  the  management  of  the  trust  estate. 
but  there  is  no  specific  authority  conferred 
to  retain  the  bank  stock.  Is  the  quoted  Item 
then  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  Justify  the 
retention  of  the  stock  by  the  trustee,  which 
otherwise,  In  our  view,  would  be  wrongful?" 
The  Bartlett  Trust  is  one  trust  being  man- 
aged by  the  Cleveland  Trust  which  has  been 
tailored  by  amendments  In  an  attempt  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
the  Stone  case. 

The  opinion  in  the  said  case  is  concluded 
as  follows  at  page  304 : 

"Our  studied  conclusion,  applicable  to  the 
Instant  case,  is  that  a  corporate  trustee  can- 
not acquire  its  own  shares  of  stock  as  an 
Investment,   or   retain   its   own   shares  In  a 
trust,   without  express  authorization   by  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  bringing  the  trust 
Into  existence,  or  by  provision  of  law.  With- 
out such  authorization,  there  Is  disregard  for 
the  duty  of  absolute  faithfulness  to  the  trust, 
because  of  the  conflict  which  may  and  doea 
on  occasion  arise  between  the  personal  In- 
terests of  the  trustee  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  interests  of  the  trust  and  its  beneficiaries 
on  the  other. 

"Pertinent  to  the  discussion  Is  the  lan- 
guage used  In  the  tenth  paragraph  of  the 
syllabus  in  the  Binder  case: 

....  .  .  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 

a  trustee  •  •  •  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Instrument  creating  the 
trust  and  making  him  trustee  gave  him  broad 
authority  and  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
administering  of  the  trust." 

In  his  testimony  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  a  forty-year  veteran  with  the  Com- 
pany, said  the  Bank  did  not  invest  in  Its 
own  stock  because  such  Investment  would 
be  illegal.  If  the  divided  loyalty  problem 
rears  its  ugly  head  In  the  Investment  situa- 
tion, its  presence  Is  Just  as  evident  where 
the  same  fiduciary  holds  the  stocks  and  at- 
tempts to  serve  two  masters.  As  suggested, 
what  degree  of  objectivity  can  be  expected 
from  corporate  managers  in  decisions  on  the 
sale  of  the  trust  company's  stock  from  a 
trust  portfolio  when  the  opportunity  to  con- 
trol the  trust  company's  management  could 
be  lessened  by  such  a  sale.  The  difficulty  of 
evaluating  such  subjective  and  hidden  mo- 
tivations forms  the  basis  for  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting confilcts  of  Interest. 

In   the   light  of   the   establUhed  law  the 


Cleveland  "lYust  should  review  all  the  trusts 
It  Is  administering  and  fully  advise  any  and 
all  concerned  of  the  full  implications  of  the 
Stone  case.  The  Company  should  not  attempt 
to  argue  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  various 
trusts  have  acquiesced  in  the  breach  of 
trust  by  accepting  its  services  and  the  bene- 
fits In  the  form  of  dividends,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  dealt  with  that  point  at 
page  305: 

"The  proposition  is  elementary  that  to 
bind  a  beneficiary  In  a  breach  of  trust,  by 
acquiescence.  It  must  be  made  to  appear 
not  only  that  he  was  aware  of  all  the  mate- 
rial facts,  but  that  he  was  also  advised  of 
his  legal  rights  and  failed  thereafter  to 
register  objection.  We  do  not  discover  any- 
thing tangible  in  the  record  to  support  the 
claim  of  estoppel." 

The  record  here  does  not  disclose  any 
evidence  Indicating  that  any  Information 
beyond  that  required  by  the  recent  federal 
rule  has  been  furnished  or  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  management  to  ex- 
plain the  effect  of  the  Stone  case,  its  own 
statutory  responsibility,  and  Its  common  law 
duty  where  It  serves  In  two  capacities  with 
possible  conflicts. 

In  the  heat  of  his  final  argument  one  de- 
fense counsel  urged  that  "It  has  created  this 
monster;  and  this  Court  should  order  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  to  disgorge  itself 
of  this  monster  by  gradually  putting  back 
(the  stock)  into  the  market  and  getting  rid 
of  the  conflict."  This  Court  has  no  intention 
of  issuing  any  such  edict,  because  this  Court 
Is  In  no  position  to  pass  upon  the  more  than 
600  trusts  in  which  the  Company  holds  Its 
own  shares  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  It  Is  im- 
possible here  to  determine  which  meet  or  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  "express  authorization." 
P^irther  without  the  parties  concerned  and 
the  instruments  Involved  no  conclusive  rul- 
ing can  be  reached  on  the  question  of  full 
disclosure  and  the  question  of  acquiescence 
and  approval  of  the  Comptany's  actions. 

Applying  both  legal  and  equitable  stand- 
ards to  all  the  evidence,  the  Court,  by  way 
of  summary,  reiterates  that  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company's  practice  of  voting  shares 
Issued  by  it  and  held  In  a  fiduciary  capacity 
violates  common  law  and  statutory  principles 
with  regard  to  both  the  shareholders  of  the 
Company  and  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trusts  administered  by  Cleveland  Trust.  No 
authority  is  granted  under  the  Banking  Act 
to  vote  Ita  tnut  shares  and  the  prohibition 
In  Revised  Code  secUon  1701.47(C)  appUes 
without  exception  to  all  Ohio  corporations. 
This  Court  la  not  vrllling  "through  conjec- 
tural and  dubious  construction"  of  the 
statutes  "to  extend  to  banking  and  tnut 
corporations  exercising  trtist  prerogatives 
such  a  broad  and  far-reaching  power  when 
the  General  Assembly  has  not  seen  fit  to  do 
■o  through  plain  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage."* No  oofporate  fldtidary  Is  permitted 
to  hold  shares  Issued  by  it  unless  so  author- 
ized by  express  language  in  the  Instrument 
establishing  the  trust  and  no  corporate 
fiduciary  is  permitted  to  vote  any  aharee 
Issued  by  It  under  the  exisUng  statutory  law 
of  Ohio. 

Further  In  construing  the  power  of  holding 
Its  shares  and  the  power  of  voting.  In  the 
event  the  Ohio  Legislature  should  ever  amend 
the  forty-year  old  statute,  the  bank  and 
trust  corporation  cannot  rely  on  its  own  self- 
serving  Interpretation  but  must  make  full 
disclosure  to  the  principals  Involved  and 
likewise  secure  approval  from  the  Probate 
Court,  where  any  doubt  may  exist.  Clearly 
the  current  practice  of  voting  its  trust  shares 
by  the  Cleveland  Trust  management  pre- 
sents a  conflict  of  Interest  between  their 
desires  for  self-perpetuation  In  office  and 
their  duties  of  objective  tmdlvlded  loyalty 
to  the  trusts  under  their  control. 


*  (Words   used   by   Judge   Zimmerman   In 
Vlmer  v.  Fulton.  129  Ohio  St.  323.) 


An  entry  shall  be  prepared  accordingly  by 
counsel  for  defendants  and  approved  as  to 
form  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs.  Costs 
herein  are  charged  to  the  plaintifla. 

JoaK  V.  COBBIGAN, 

Judge. 
Jtwx  9,  1967. 

APrXASANCKB 

On  behalf  of  the  Plaintiffs:  Jones,  Day, 
Cockley  &  Reavls.  Union  Commerce  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44116.  Of  Counsel:  Victor 
DeMarco,  Esq.,  George  H.  Rudolph,  Esq. 

On  behalf  of  Defendant  Eaton :  Marshman, 
Hombeck,  Holllngton,  Steadman  &  McLaugh- 
lin, Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115.  Of  Counsel:  William  P.  Snyder.  Esq., 
James  J.  Shlller,  Esq. 

On  behalf  of  Defendants  Watson  and  Cal- 
vert: Stokes.  Stokes,  Character  &  Terry,  75 
Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113.  Of 
Counsel:  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Alexander  H. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Esq. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  12, 1967] 
Clkvkland  Tbust  Loses  Right  To  Vote  Its 
Stock  Held  in  Teost  Accounts — Ctbits 
Eaton  Upheld  in  Contention  That  Such 
Balloting  Is  Illxgai,;  Institution  Sats 
It  Wiu.  Apfxai. 

CucvzukND. — Industrialist  Cyrus  Eaton  won 
the  first  rotmd  in  a  battle  with  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  Ohio's  largest  bank,  through  a 
court  ruling  that  the  bank  can't  vote  Cleve- 
land Trust  stock  held  in  its  trust  depart- 
ment. 

Cleveland  Trust  said  it  would  "vigorously" 
appeal  the  ruling,  handed  down  by  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  John  V.  Corrlgan. 

Some  539,839  of  Cleveland  Trust's  1,600,000 
shares  outstanding  of  capital  stock  are  held 
In  various  types  of  trust  agreements  in  the 
bank's  trust  department.  These  shares  have 
been  voted  In  favor  of  management  proposals 
and  for  management  nominees  at  stock- 
holder meetings. 

Mr.  E^ton  challenged  the  practice,  assert- 
ing it  was  an  illegal  maneuver  by  manage- 
ment to  maintain  control  of  the  bank.  A 
handful  of  stockholders  showed  up  at  recent 
annual  meetings  to  argue  against  voting 
of  the  trust  stock. 

Allee:ing  that  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  support- 
ers were  damaging  the  bank's  good  name  and 
injuring  Its  business  by  the  repeated  attacks, 
the  bank  sought  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
It  as  entlUed  to  vote  the  stock  under  Ohio 
law.  Judge  Corrigan  declined  to  issue  such  a 
declaratory  Judgment. 

"Cleveland  Trust  Co.'s  practice  of  voting 
shares  issued  by  It  and  held  In  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity violates  common  law  and  statutory 
principles,"  Judge  Corrigan  said  In  his  deci- 
sion. "No  authority  is  granted  under  the 
Banking  Act  to  vote  Its  trust  shares." 

In  the  absence  of  such  specific  authority, 
Ohio  corporate  law,  which  specifies  that  "no 
corporation  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  vote 
any  shares  Issued  by  It,"  must  govern,  the 
Judge  said. 

Judge  Corrigan  said  the  bank's  voting  of 
Its  own  shares  also  violated  a  trust  law  re- 
quiring that  the  trustees  act  solely  in  the 
Interest  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust. 
"Clearly,  the  current  practice  of  voting  its 
trust  shares  by  Cleveland  Trust  management 
presents  a  confilct  of  Interest  between  their 
desires  for  self-perpetuation  In  office  and 
their  duties  of  objective,  undivided  loyalty 
to  the  trusts  under  their  control,"  he  said. 

George  F.  Karch,  Cleveland  Trust  presi- 
dent, said  in  a  statoment:  "It  Is  inconceivable 
that  this  decision  will  stand.  It  ignores  sev- 
eral key  legal  points.  It  disregards  major 
elements  of  testimony  and  recklessly  goes 
beyond  the  Issues  in  the  case." 

Mr.  Karch  said  the  decision  "could  well 
cause  major  state  banks  to  consider  rein- 
corporating" as  national  banks  because  the 
court's  restrictions  on  voting  of  shares  held 
In  trust  are  more  restrictive  than  Federal 
lavra  applying  to  national  banks.  He  added 


that  It  disenfranchises  a  stockholder  who 
places  his  shares  in  the  bank's  trust  depart- 
ment and  "takes  away  his  fundamental  right 
to  determine  what  he  may  do  with  his  own 
property." 

The  decision  has  no  apparent  bearing  on 
control  of  the  bank,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  stock  opposed  to  manage- 
ment. Management  nominees  have  always 
been  overwhelmingly  elected,  and  the  SS% 
of  the  stock  held  In  trust  never  has  been  the 
deciding  factor. 

Also,  the  matter  may  be  acted  on  by  the 
state  legislature  later  this  year.  Several  bills 
are  pending  that  would  clarify  the  right  of 
banks  to  vote  trust  stock,  or  deny  them  the 
right  to  do  so,  while  rnavirvg  other  changes 
in  the  state  banking  codes. 

An  omnibus  banking  bill  was  expected  to 
come  to  a  vote  soon  in  the  Ohio  Senate.  In 
its  present  form,  the  bill  would  establish  re- 
strictions on  voting  trust  stock  similar  to 
mles  already  governing  national  banks.  This 
would  permit  banks  to  vote  stock  held  in 
trust  on  all  Issues  other  than  the  election 
of  directors  and  to  vote  the  shares  even  in 
director  elections  when  specifically  Instructed 
to  do  so  by  donors,  beneficiaries  or  cotrustees 
of  the  trusts  owning  the  stock. 


NEED  FOR  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dicktnsom] 
calling  for  Federal  action  to  curtail  riots 
in  America^  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. But  I  would  like  to  say  to  him 
that  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General 
has  been  to  no  avail  because  his  attitude 
is  that  there  are  no  laws  on  the  books 
under  which  he  can  do  anytiiing  relating 
to  these  riots.  Thus,  even  the  FBI  Is  ham- 
strtmg  in  ferreting  out  and  helping  local 
authorities  to  prosecute  these  riot 
inciters. 

I  ask  this  House  of  Representatives  in 
all  seriousness,  how  hot  and  how  riot  torn 
and  how  much  killing  and  how  much 
looting  does  there  need  to  be  this  summer 
before  this  House  acts  on  my  antirlot 
bill? 

A  riot  took  place  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  last 
night,  just  a  few  miles  from  the  district 
I  represent.  Sheriff  Malcolm  Beard,  of 
Tampa,  with  whom  I  spoke  this  morning 
by  phone,  advised  me  of  his  wholehearted 
support  of  my  bill.  The  police  had  at- 
tempted to  arrest  one  of  three  Negroes 
for  burglary.  He  refused  to  stop  after 
being  requested  to  do  so  and  the  police 
shot  at  him,  killing  him.  this  allegedly  re- 
sulted in  the  riot.  They  took  to  the  streets 
and  looted.  The  rioters  that  followed 
looted  a  pawnshop  smd  a  firearm  shop 
and  stole  guns  and  ammunition.  Six 
stores  were  burnt  to  the  grotmd  and  the 
fire  department  was  prevented  from 
fighting  the  fires  because  they  were  being 
shot  at  by  the  rioters.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  that  they  are  getting  ready.  They 
have  been  told  what  to  do.  These  things 
do  not  just  happen.  This  is  the  result  of 
an  indoctrination  program.  We  have  had 
some  experience  in  Florida  and  in  the 
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Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  with  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  he  having  been  to  Florida 
earlier  this  year.  There  is  a  Black  Muslim 
headquarters  In  Tampa  which  has  been 
preaching  "hate  the  white  man"  and  "kill 
the  cops." 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  national  conspiracy 
and  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  something  about  It.  Through 
some  of  their  national  spokesmen,  such 
as  Stokely  Carmichael,  and  such  orga- 
nization as  SNCC,  Black  Muslims,  and 
RAM,  Indoctrination  in  rioting  tech- 
niques, store  looting,  stealing  and  storing 
of  guns,  making  of  Molotov  cocktails, 
hatred  of  policemen,  "get  whltey" — as 
well  as  "to  hell  with  the  draft"  are  being 
taught  on  a  national  scale.  A  nationwide 
movement  Is  emerging  in  an  unmistak- 
able pattern. 

Do  not  those  of  you  who  represent 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Tampa,  Pla.;  and,  as  indicated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] who  just  spoke  in  Prattvllle,  Ala., 
and  other  places — do  you  not  all  agree 
that  we  should  Insist  on  Chairman 
CxLLER  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  stop  bottling  this  antirlot  bill  up? 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  If  this  riot- 
ing Is  allowed  to  continue  and  no  action 
is  taken  on  my  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  request  a  siJeclal  rule  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  We  have  to  ac- 
cept some  responsibility  In  this  matter. 
We  certainly  have  been  served  notice. 

I  place  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
noting  In  Tampa,  Pla.,  and  Prattvllle, 
Ala.,  which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington EvKilng  Star,  and  the  followup 
DPI  articles  of  this  date,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Jtine  12,  1967] 

PouB  HtJNDRKD  Negroes  Kiot  2'/4  Hotjrs, 
Burn  EirmE  Block  in  Taupa 

Tampa,  Pla. — More  than  400  Negroes  rioted 
In  two  alum  districts  near  downtown  Tampa 
last  night  and  early  today,  exchanging  gun- 
fire with  police  and  burning  an  entire  block 
In  the  central  Negro  district. 

The  rioting  and  looting  began  about  11 
pjn.  and  continued  lull  force  lor  two  and 
a  half  hours.  By  daybreak  the  shooting  had 
ceased  and  aU  but  one  fire  had  been  extin- 
guished. 

The  killing  of  a  yoimg  Negro  burglary  sus- 
pect by  a  policeman  apparently  triggered  the 
riots. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  roused  from  sleep  at 
Tallahassee,  the  state  capital,  hurried  to  the 
Florida  west  coast  city  by  plane  to  survey 
the  riot  scene  and  meet  with  police  and  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  and  Negro  leaders. 

Kirk  described  the  meetings  as  orderly  and 
Bald  he  expected  no  more  trouble.  But  James 
Hammond,  Negro  administrator  of  the 
Tampa  Commission  on  Conununlty  Rela- 
tions, said  the  violence  could  continue  all 
week. 

Sheriff  Malcolm  Bear  said  he  would  "use 
whatever  force  necessary"  to  prevent  a  sec- 
ond night  of  rioting.  He  said  law  ofBcers 
would  disperse  amy  group  of  more  than  three 
persons  In  the  district  and  would  arrest  any- 
one who  refused  the  order  to  move  on. 

During  the  height  of  the  rioting  a  mlle- 
square  section  of  Tampa  was  a  no  man's  land. 

Snipers  shot  at  police  and  firemen  with 
ammunition  looted  from  a  gun  store  in  the 
area. 
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other  Negroes  hurltd  rocks  at  riot  police 
who  were  illuminated  by  fires  which  left  the 
area  "bright  as  day." 

Deputy  Fire  Chief  Cbarles  Wells  said  none 
of  his  men  was  Injurtd.  He  said  more  than 
100  firefighters  were  used  to  control  the 
fiames  which  caused  an  estimated  $250,000 
in  damages  to  two  homes,  two  warehouses 
and  two  shopping  complexes. 

More  than  a  dozen  persons  were  Injured 
during  the  melee,  including  one  Negro  youth 
who  suffered  a  gtmshot  woxmd.  Aides  at 
Tampa  General  Hospital  said  he  was  in  good 
condition. 

One  white  deputy  sheriff.  Sgt.  Don  Wil- 
liams, died  in  the  melae  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack. 

Police  said  a  white  man  was  severely 
beaten  after  he  and  liis  wife  were  pulled 
from  their  car  as  they  drove  through  the 
riot  area. 

Patrolman  J.  R.  Clark  said  eight  persons 
were  arrested.  He  said  there  were  reports  of 
Isolated  looting  throughout  the  city. 

The  shooting  incident  which  apparently 
sparked  the  riot  occurred  at  Nebraska  Ave- 
nue and  Twiggs  Street  when  19-year-old 
Martin  Chambers  was  shot  as  he  ran  from 
a  policeman. 

Patrolman  J.  P.  Calvert  said  the  youth 
and  two  others  had  broken  into  Tampa  Photo 
Supply  Co.  and  stolen  Polaroid  cameras. 

The  officer  said  he  shot  Chambers  as  a 
"last  resort"  when  the  youth  Ignored  the 
officer's  orders  to  halt. 

Gunfire  Erupts  Atter  Arrest  or 
Carmichael 

Prattville,  Ala. — Tbe  arrest  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  black  power  advocate,  touched 
off  a  gun  battle  yesterday  between  police  and 
Negroes.  National  Guardsmen  moved  In  early 
today  with  orders  to  shoot  to  kill  If  necessary 
to  restore  order. 

The  guard  and  police  raided  a  house  in- 
volved in  the  gunfire  and  removed  about  30 
Negroes  and  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  Sev- 
eral rounds  of  ammuation  were  found  in  a 
car  parked  outside.  Shtrtff  Phillip  Wood  said. 
The  troops  tmd  civilian  officers,  numbering 
more  than  150,  met  no  resistance  when  they 
moved  in  after  a  nightlong  vigil. 

Seven  Negroes  were  taken  into  custody  for 
questioning.  The  others  were  told  to  go 
home. 

THREE    OFFICERS    INJURED 

The  gun  battle  left  three  law  enforcement 
officers  slightly  injured.  Three  patrol  cars 
were  damaged  by  shotgtin  pellets. 

The  violence  came  after  Carmichael  was 
arrested  yesterday  on  '  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge. 

Police  Chief  Oble  Thompson  said  Carmlch- 
ael threatened  to  kill  one  officer  and  told 
police  he  would  "tear  up  this  town." 

Carmichael  remained  in  Jail  overnight. 
The  sheriff  said  he  would  be  eligible  for 
bond. 

The  National  Guard  troops  were  ordered 
to  Prattvllle  after  a  gun  battle  of  more  than 
three  hours  between  Negroes  and  police. 

One  of  the  Negroes  In  the  house  told  offi- 
cers he  "got  trapped  tn  there  and  couldn't 
get  out."  He  said  he  had  Just  left  a  church 
across  the  street  when  he  heard  shouting 
and  ducked  Into  the  house  for  safety. 

The  gunflght  erupted.  Wood  said,  after 
Assistant  PoUce  Chief  Kenneth  Hill  narrowly 
escaped  injury  from  a  bullet  which  tore 
through  the  window  at  his  squad  car  as  he 
drove  through  the  Negro  residential  area. 

Receiving  ■uperflclal  shotgun  wounds  were 
city  policeman  Norris  Champion  and  Au- 
tauga County  Sheriffs  Deputy  John  Griffin. 

Chief  Thompson  said  the  officers  went  to 
the  Negro  Mrst  Baptist  church  and  found 
Carmichael  and  a  gro^p  of  Negroes  outside. 
A  Montgomery  resident  complained  he  had 
been  threatened  with  a  shotgun  as  he  drove 
past  the  church. 

The  police  chief  said  officers,  with  a  search 


warrant,  found  a  shotgun  in  a  panel  truck 
and  another  in  an  automobile  parked  at  the 
church.  He  said  the  truck  had  the  name 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  it.  Carmichael  Is  a  form^  chairman 
of  SNCC. 

When  the  police  arrived,  Thompson  said, 
Carmichael  turned  to  a  Negro  and  told  him! 
"Hand  me  that  gun  and  I'll  take  care  of 
him,"  meaning  Asst.  Police  Chief  Hill. 

Tampa,  Pla. — Hundreds  of  Negroes  fought 
police  with  guns  and  rocks  and  burned  and 
looted  stores  in  downtown  Tampa  early  to- 
day in  a  savage  protest  to  the  slaying  of  a 
Negro  youth  by  police. 

One  officer  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  the 
violence.  At  least  14  persons  were  Injured, 
most  not  seriously  by  the  time  calm  returned 
to  the  area  before  daybreak. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  flew  in  for  a  two-hour 
conference  with  Mayor  Nick  Nucclo  and  other 
city  ofBclals.  He  flew  back  to  Tallahassee  at 
dawn  and  said  only  that  he  was  "disturbed 
by  the  events  of  the  night." 

Fires  lighted  the  sky  and  heavy  smoke  bil- 
lowed over  the  city.  Sheriff  Malcolm  Beard 
announced  the  12-block  riot  area  would  re- 
main sealed  off  and  said  "any  persons  con- 
gregating In  this  area  In  groups  of  three  or 
more  will  be  asked  one  time  and  one  time 
only  to  disperse  and  If  they  don't  comply, 
they  will  be  arrested." 

In  addition  to  the  violence  In  the  slx-by- 
slx-block  zone  In  the  Central  Park  area.  Beard 
said  minor  violence  broke  out  In  heavy  Ne- 
gro West  Tampa. 

Robert  Guilder,  president  of  the  Tampa 
NAACP,  said  after  meeUng  with  Gov.  Kirk 
that  "inadequate  education,  poverty,  disease, 
Inadequate  recreational  facilities  and  hous- 
ing and  general  disrespect  for  the  law"  were 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  violence. 

Ten  Negroes  were  arrested  on  charges 
ranging  from  breaking  and  entering  to  pos- 
session of  stolen  property.  Two  of  the  in- 
jured were  Negroes. 

Prattville,  Ala. — Nearly  200  National 
Guardsmen  and  State  troopers  surrounded  a 
5-room  house  jammed  with  25  frightened 
Negroes  early  today  and  ended  a  five-hour 
battle. 

Pour  men  were  reported  wo\mded  In  the 
fighting. 

The  troops,  ordered  to  shoot  to  kill  U  at- 
tacked, were  sent  in  by  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace 
when  snipers  opened  fire  on  police  after 
Black  Power  Leader  Stokely  Carmichael  was 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct. 

They  surrounded  the  concrete  block  house 
In  the  heart  of  the  Negro  section  known  as 
Happy  Hollow  and  ordered  the  occupants  to 
come  out.  Police  said  the  house  was  the  cen- 
ter of  resistance  and  a  shotgun  blast  from  It 
wounded  three  men. 

But  when  the  Negroes  filed  out.  led  by  the 
owner  of  the  house,  Dan  Houser  Jr.,  they 
claimed  they  were  only  taking  cover  and  had 
not  participated  in  the  shooting.  None  was 
arrested,  but  Sheriff  Philip  Woods  said  a 
shotgun  was  found  in  the  house  with  one 
expended  shell  and  a  "loud  smell  of  powder." 

Seven  of  the  Negroes  in  the  house  were 
detained  for  questioning.  All  Insisted  they 
were  only  seeking  safety. 

The  trouble  began  after  Carmichael  was 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  when  he  al- 
legedly threatened  an  officer  outside  a  civil 
rights  rally  at  a  church. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORP.— OUT- 
STANDING ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
AEROSPACE.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AND  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  earlier  remarks  I  have  indi- 
cated the  importance  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Paris  Alrshow  as  a  showcase  for 
the  American  aerospace  industry.  I  have 
further  stated  the  pride  I  felt  In  the  out- 
standing displays  and  products  of  par- 
ticipants from  my  31st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  entire  State  of  California. 

I  wish  today  to  mention  the  contribu- 
tions of  another  great  participant,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  represented  by  two 
of  its  California  divisions — the  Pomona 
Division  located  in  Pomona,  and  the  Con- 
vair  Division  in  San  Diego,  as  well  as  its 
Fort  Worth  Division — Texas — maker  of 
the  alrshow  highlight— the  P-111  multi- 
mission  fighter-bomber. 

The  fruits  of  American  genius  and 
know-how  were  nowhere  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  at  Le  Bourget,  where 
Charles  Lindbergh  landed  40  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  enlightening  to 
attend  a  show  such  as  this  and  geiln  fresh 
insight  into  the  range  of  products  and 
depth  of  knowledge  that  this  Nation's 
aerospace  firms  possess. 

At  General  E^amlcs'  Pomona  Divi- 
sion, for  example,  we  have  an  industrial 
facility  that  has  done  an  imparalleled  Job 
of  helping  defend  the"  ships  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  ships  of  the  free  world  through 
its  imposing  array  of  tactical  missiles. 
This  division  continues  to  produce  the 
Terrier  and  Tartar  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles which  already  arm  64  ships  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  against  enemy  air  attack.  It  is 
also  developing  and  producing  for  the 
Navy  its  new  standard  missile — in  a 
number  of  versions:  for  medium  and  ex- 
tended range,  and  for  surface-to-air,  sur- 
face-to-surface, and  air-to-ground  uses. 

Intensive  work  has  already  been  done 
on  one  of  these  versions,  the  standard 
"ARM,"  or  anitradiation  missile.  This 
highly  sophisticated  version  is  being  de- 
veloped to  supplement  and  eventually  re- 
place missiles  now  in  use  as  protection 
lor  U.S.  planes  against  enemy  antiair- 
craft installations  that  are  radar  di- 
rected. Standard  ARM  will  detect  and 
"home  In"  on  radiation  sent  out  by  enemy 
ground  radar  and  destroy  the  installa- 
tion with  a  conventional  explosive  war- 
head. 

Still  another  of  the  Pomona  Division's 
tactical  missiles  is  "Redeye" — which  Is 
in  quantity  production  after  successful 
test  firings  under  extreme  climatic  con- 
ditions. Redeye  enables  a  single  U.S.  in- 
fantryman to  fire  this  missile  from  his 
shoulder  against  low-flying  enemy  air- 
craft. 

Both  the  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
have  begun  intensive  troop  training  with 
Redeye  for  operational  use.  Any  man  who 
has  served  as  a  foot  soldier  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  weajwn  as  an 
"equalizer."  Furthermore,  Redeye  is  al- 
ready being  improved  for  its  current 
ground-to-air  and  other  future  applica- 
tions. 

The  record  of  General  Dynamics'  Con- 
vair  Division  Is  equally  distinguished  and 
equally  wide  ranging.  Among  its  prod- 
ucts are  the  workhorse  of  the  American 


space  program — the  Atlas  laimch  vehicle 
which,  at  the  eno  of  1966,  had  had  22 
consecutive  successful  firings,  including 
launching  of  the  Lunar  Orblter  space- 
craft; the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, largest  UJS.  unmaimed  space- 
craft; an  Orbiting  Geophysical  Observa- 
tory; the  first  of  a  series  of  Applications 
Technology  Satellites;  and  the  target  and 
docking  vehicles  for  the  Gemini  program. 

Reliability  of  the  Atlas  space  launch 
vehicles  has  earned  Convalr  a  number  of 
incentive  awards  based  on  launch  and 
flight  performance. 

Convair's  Centaur  liquid-hydrogen- 
fueled  upper  stage  has  had  an  equally 
impressive  performance  record.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Atlas,  it  has  twice  placed 
Surveyor  spacecraft  in  extraordinarily 
precise  orbits  to  the  moon  and,  in  an- 
other test,  proved  its  ability  to  reignlte 
its  high-energy  fuel  under  the  weightless 
conditions  of  space. 

Centaur  missions  already  planned 
through  1969  include  such  pay  loads  as 
Mariner  spacecraft  to  Mars,  Applications 
Technology  Satellites,  and  an  Orbiting 
Astronomical  Observatory. 

But  Convalr  is  not  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  outer  space.  It  is  sdso  con- 
cerned with  the  "inner  space"  of  the 
earth's  oceans.  As  evidence  of  that  con- 
cern, sea  tests  are  about  to  begin  this 
month  on  the  second  prototype  ocean 
data  station  built  by  the  Convalr  Divi- 
sion of  General  Dynamics  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

This  station  is  a  huge,  40-foot-di- 
ameter  buoy,  known  as  "Alpha,"  that  will 
be  anchored  in  500  fathoms  of  water  sev- 
eral miles  off  the  coast  of  La  JoUa,  Calif., 
for  testing. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  demon- 
strate the  buoy's  ability  to  acquire,  store, 
and  then  transmit  oceanographic  and 
meteorological  data  over  long  distances 
with  reliability  and  accuracy. 

Some  of  the  measurements  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  Include  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  ocean  currents,  wind  direction 
and  speed,  air  temperature,  sea  surface 
temperature,  barometric  pressure,  solar 
radiation,  and  dew  point.  Underwater 
sensors  along  the  mooring  line  will  meas- 
ure saltiness  of  the  water,  temperature, 
and  pressure. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  ordered  the  basic 
buoy  in  a  slightly  modified  form  to  test 
as  a  possible  replacement  for  existing 
lightships.  The  significance  of  these  data 
stations,  not  only  for  ship  trafiSc  but  as 
part  of  a  future  worldwide  weather 
forecasting  network,  Is  truly  great. 

These  examples  demonstrate  my  Jus- 
tifiable pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  American  aerospace  Industry  and 
that  Important  segment  of  it  that  con- 
tinues to  flourish  in  the  stimulating 
physical  and  intellectual  climate  of  the 
State  of  California. 

General  Dynamics  is  a  representative 
and  important  part  of  this  Nation's  aero- 
space team.  Ilie  work  it  is  doing,  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— in  the  development  and  production 
of  the  P-IH  fighter-bomber,  nuclear 
submarines,  surfSM^  ships,  research  sub- 
mersibles,  space  launch  and  upper  stage 
vehicles  for  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  tactical  missiles  for  the  defense 


of  our  ships  and  aircraft,  electronic  sys- 
tems for  all  our  services,  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  the  basic  and  applied  re- 
search it  is  carrying  out  to  roll  back  the 
endless  horizon  of  new  Icnowledge — all 
these  activities  testify  to  the  firm's  In- 
dustrial prowess  and,  equally,  to  the  im- 
portant role  General  Dynamics  is  play- 
ing in  the  defense  of  this  coimtry 


THE    F-lllA    SENSATION     OF    THE 
PARIS  AIRSHOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there"  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  in  previous  remarks  con- 
veyed to  the  Members  of  the  House  my 
reactions  to  American  participation  in 
this  year's  Paris  alrshow. 

We  exhibited  to  the  free  world  many 
of  the  fruits  of  American  genius  in  the 
aerospace  field.  It  is  my  personal  belief 
that,  thanks  to  the  tremendous  effort 
put  into  our  participation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  Industry  itself, 
and  by  the  strong  support  furnished  by 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State, 
we  had  a  truly  outstanding  exhibit. 

There  were  many  highlights  to  the 
American  exhibit,  but  I  can  think  of  no 
single  item  that  compressed  in  one  pack- 
age so  completely  American  technologi- 
cal genius,  vision,  and  achievement  as 
the  variable  sweep  wing  fighter-bomber, 
the  F-lllA  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  TacU- 
cal  Air  Command. 

In  reaching  Le  Bourget  Airport,  the 
P-111  A  routinely  fiew  the  Atlantic  on 
internal  fuel  only — a  vital  military  re- 
quirement not  previously  achieved  in  any 
tactical  fighter. 

Due  to  filght  limitations  placed  on  all 
aircraft  performing  at  the  Paris  Alr- 
show. the  F-lllA  limited  its  fiights  to 
ones  in  which  the  actual  operation  of 
the  movable  wmg  could  be  seen  by  ob- 
servers on  the  ground. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  F-111  that  is 
most  revolutionary  and  it  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wing — in  filght  over  Le 
Bourget  Airport — that  made  this  air- 
plane the  sensation  it  was  to  all  who  saw 
it. 

One  example  of  the  curiosity  and  fas- 
cination that  the  F-111  held  for  those 
attendmg  was  the  behavior  of  members 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation. 

Despite  the  confused,  distorted,  and 
consistently  critical  articles  about  the 
F-111  that  have^appeared  and  continue 
to  appear  in  the  American  press,  our 
Russian  friends  at  least  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  this  airplane  as 
a  weapons  system. 

Their  experts  photographed  the  air- 
plane for  hours,  asked  endless  questions, 
and  even  asked  permission  to  scrape 
metal  from  the  fuselage  to  take  back  with 
them. 

Although  this  country  developed  this 
magnificent  airplane,  although  this 
coiuitry  has  the  only  production  airplane 
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In  the  world  with  the  variable  sweep 
wing,  the  Russians  may  well  have  rec- 
ognized more  clearly  the  signiflcance  of 
this  advance  than  many  In  this  country 
appear  to  do. 

Perhaps  they,  better  than  many  who 
sit  behind  typewriters,  recognize  not  only 
the  achievements  In  the  F-Hl  itself,  but 
also  Its  Implications  for  advanced  air- 
craft of  the  future — military  and 
Civilian. 

In  Paris,  at  least,  the  P-111  was  recog- 
nized for  the  tremendous  aeronautical 
achievement  it  Is.  Given  a  fair  chance, 
and  assessed  on  its  own  merits,  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  same  conclusion  will 
be  reached  in  this  country.  The  time  is 
long  overdue. 


NEGLIGENT  BOATOWNERS  SHOULD 
BE  PENALIZED  FOR  POLLUTION 
OP  V3.  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  10593,  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
recover  by  civil  actions  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing certain  obstructions  from  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill  Is  Similar  to  KM.  2842  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  and  I  find  it 
not  only  disgraceful  but  also  unpardon- 
able for  those  persons  who  for  personal 
interest  and  convenience  use  our  navi- 
gable waters  to  pollute  or  obstruct  them 
in  the  process. 

Industrial  waste  and  residential  sew- 
age are  by  far  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
pollution  of  our  waters,  and  I  am  happy 
that  the  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  which  was 
similar  to  legislation  I  had  introduced. 

However,  the  pollution  or  obstruction  of 
our  navigable  waters  caused  by  water- 
craft  using  such  waters  must  not  be 
overlooked.  A  few  recent  groundings  of 
oU  tankers  both  here  and  abroad,  par- 
ticularly the  disaster  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon,  further  illustrate  the  need  and 
urgency  for  the  legislation  which  I 
propose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJt.  10593  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  recover  the 

cost  of  removing  obstructions  from  navi- 
gable waters  and  hold  negligent  boat- 
owners  liable  for  resultant  pollution  as 
weU  as  for  endangering  navigation.  My 
bUl  would  amend  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899 
and  would  provide  penalties  against  boat- 
owners  in  instances  of  negligence  sub- 
stantially endangering  desirable  marine, 
aquatic,  or  other  plant  or  animal  life  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  speedy  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  swift  passage  by  the 
House. 


U.S.  POSITION  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 
DETERIORATING 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  are  probably  somewhat  heartened 
by  the  outcome  of  the  events  of  the  last 
week  in  the  Middle  East;  a  cease-fire  has 
been  achieved.  War  is  always  tragic,  but 
the  Israeli  armies'  smashing  victories  are 
in  the  end  far  more  desirable  than  the 
Arabs  announced  goal  of  genocide  of  the 
Jewish  people.  A  strong  Israel  would 
seem  to  be  a  guarantee  of  territorial  in- 
tegrity for  all  the  nations  in  the  area. 

The  United  States-Soviet  Union  co- 
operation in  localizing  the  war  would 
seem  to  be  an  optimistic  sign,  indicating 
a  hopeful  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  great  powers.  However,  this  instance 
of  cooperation  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted. Russia  wanted  no  general  war, 
but  acted  to  stop  the  Mideast  slaughter 
only  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
screaming  hordes  she  had  subsidized  with 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns  were  suffering 
one  of  modem  history's  most  striking 
military  defeats. 

Russia  was  the  true  instigator  of  the 
war,  using  the  tlme-terted  tools  of  slan- 
der, hate,  and  bigotry  to  further  her  own 
interests  in  this  vital  crossroads.  She 
knew  that  war  and  its  resultant  miseries 
would  benefit  her.  no  matter  which  side 
took  the  actual  military  victory. 

Conveniently  sidestepping  actual  overt 
military  Involvement,  she  sat  and 
watched  the  harvest  of  hate.  For  though 
the  Arabs  have  lost  militarily,  Russia 
has  gained.  Hatred  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  is  at  a  new  fever  pitch 
among  the  Arab  nations,  acoomf>anied  by 
wholesale  destruction  of  Western-owned 
property  and  attacks  on  Americans  left 
in  the  area.  There  are  also  some  signs 
that  the  Israelis  themselves  have  misin- 
terpreted our  EKKltlon  and  Intentions. 

In  addition  to  this  worsening  of  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  Middle  East,  the  real 
losers  in  this  war  are  the  quarter  million 
dead,  wounded,  or  displaced  Arabs  and 
Jews. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  INTERNATIONAL- 
IZE THE  SUEZ  CANAL  IN  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OP  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  TAIiQOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  fighting  has  subsided,  the  larger 
problems  of  achieving  peace,  stability 
and  security  in  the  Middle  E:ast  wUl  nec- 
essarily confront  not  only  the  United 
Nations,  as  an  organization,  but  every 
nation  and  individual  on  earth. 

As  one  means  of  permanently  mitigat- 
ing the  threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  propose  that  both  Egypt  and  Israel  be 
required  to  cede  all  of  their  right,  title 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  Suez  Canal  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Such  action  would  have  several  advan- 
tages: 

First.  It  would  provide  a  buffer  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel.  It  is  regrettable 
that  buffer  zones  between  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent countries  are  ever  necessary,  but 
current  circumstances  In  the  Middle  East 
Indicate  that  some  neutral  area  will  be 
necessary  between  these  nations. 

Second.  It  would  guarantee  the  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal  as  an  international  sea- 
way for  free  and  innocent  passage^ 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  inter- 
national commerce. 

Third.  It  would  insure  sufficient  rev- 
enues for  the  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  so  that  the  organization  will  not 
continue  to  be  shackled  and  stymied  by 
insufficient  and  uncertain  funding.  The 
independence  of  the  United  Nations  thus 
would  be  enhanced,  and  its  standards  of 
membership  could  thereby  be  improved. 

Admittedly,  the  proposal  has  the  fol- 
lowing disadvantage: 

To  replace  their  revenues  from  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Egyptians  may  require 
international  aid.  The  Egyptians  are 
poor.  Their  resources  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. Their  leaders  have  been  incom- 
petent, dishonest,  and  demagogic.  Their 
ambitions  and  abilities  have  not  been 
sufficiently  stimulated.  Their  birthrate 
has  been  too  high.  Their  revenues,  re- 
sources, and  energies  have  been  wasted 
on  armaments.  Their  efforts  have  been 
directed  at  conquest  of  Israel,  rather 
than  to  programs  of  self -Improvement. 
Their  potential  for  development  seems 
susceptible  to  guidance  and  assistance 
from  the  international  community.  Aid 
designed  to  encourage  long  term  self- 
help  should  be  emphasized. 

Neither  Egypt  nor  Israel  has  any  legiti- 
mate national  proprietary  interest  In  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  was  built  and  operated 
by  private  companies  for  many  years  be- 
fore being  summarily  nationalized  by 
Egypt.  Israel's  only  claim  is  by  con- 
quest—which  should  not  be  recognized 
as  valid. 

Only  the  United  Nations  seems  capable 
of  operating  the  Suez  Canal  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  International  community. 

The  advantages  overwhelmingly  out- 
weigh any  possible  disadvantages,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  be  directed  to 
recommend  and  strive  for  Implementa- 
tion of  this  proposal  during  the  forth- 
coming consideration  of  measures  to 
stabilize  the  political  situation  in  the 

Middle  East. 

Incidentally,  but  obviously,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  analogy  or  comparison  be- 
tween the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Suez 
Canal  other  than  that  both  are  interna- 
tional seaways. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  proposal,  evaluate 
it.  modify  it  or  present  their  objections. 
The  United  Nations  will  need  guidance  In 
their  perilous  and  difficult  deliberations 
to  achieve  a  lasting  and  Just  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East 


THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN— A  NEW 
FOCUS   ON   OPPOBTUNITV 

Mr.  GONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
quite  some  time,  many  of  us  have  8{x>ken 
out.  written  about,  and  activated  in  be- 
half of  recognition  of  the  peculiar  so- 
cial, economic,  and  poUtical  problems  of 
the  Southwest.  Thirty  some  years  ago 
conditions  were  far  different  from  wliat 
they  are  today.  Some  of  us  had  personal 
confrontation  with  such  experiences  as 
denial  of  services  at  various  and  sundry 
faculties,  business  establishments,  and 
other  places  with  the  harsh:  "No  Mexi- 
cans are  allowed  here."  One  of  my  ear- 
liest memories  was  a  bitter  and  abrasive 
incident  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
San  Antonio,  tvhen  I  was  about  7  years 
old,  at  a  place  known  as  Terrell  Wells 
Swimming  Pool.  My  father  had  taken 
the  family  and  relatives  to  this  park  for 
a  swim  and  a  picnic.  But  It  turned  into 
a  spoiled  day  when  the  operator  of  the 
place  made  it  clear  that  the  policy  was 
to  admit  no  Mexicans.  That  was  some 
44  years  ago. 

Times  have  changed — and  so  have 
conditions — and  for  the  better.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  the  big  fight  has 
been  won,  even  though  some  leaders  act 
out  of  reflex  from  a  long  habit  of  think- 
ing with  a  defeatist  attitude.  Others 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  111  feeling  because 
it  is  the  only  way  they  think  they  can 
maintain  status — blaming  the  ills  and 
problems  all  on  discrimination  and  prej- 
udice, like  a  modem-day  Nasser  blaming 
all  his  faUures  on  the  United  States 
and  England. 

Of  course,  this  is  equally  wrong.  But 
the  way  to  progress  has  been  opened  and 
secured.  We  must  make  sure  we  do  not 
retrogress  and  sustain  the  effort. 

The  pUght  of  the  so-called  Mexican- 
American  of  Uie  Southwest— I  use  this 
term  as  descriptive  though  I  recoil  at 
the  hyphenated  Americanism  some  read 
into  It — was  not  brought  to  the  national 
fonmi  untU  the  advent  of  Kennedy- 
Johnson.  President  Kennedy  was  the 
first  President  to  publicly  allude  to  it. 
I  am  sure  much  of  it  was  directly  attrib- 
utable to  then  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  President  Kennedy  appointed 
then  mayor  of  El  Paso,  Raymond  Tellez, 
Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  where  he 
served  with  great  ability  and  distinction. 
And  other  appointments  from  this  con- 
glomeration foUowed.  But  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  done  more  In  2 

years  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in 
our  whole  history.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit a  recital  of  all  he  has  done. 

However,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  event  last  Friday  at  the  White 
House,  when  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Vicente  Ximenez  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
President  Johiison's  remarlcs  on  this  oc- 


casion as  well  as  other  most  pertinent 
material: 

The  Wrttx  Houbs, 

June  9,  1967. 
Memorandum  for:   Hon.  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Hon.  John  W.  Qard- 
ner.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secre- 
taxy    of    Af^rlculture:     Hon.     Robert    C. 
V7eaver,  Secretary  of  Hoxislng  and  Urban 
Development;  Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Hon.    Vicente    Xlmenes.    Commissioner. 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Com- 
mlBslon. 
Over  the  paat  three  years,  many  members 
of  my  AdmlnlBtratlon  have  had  dlscusalona 
with  Mexican  American  leaders  and  others 
Interested  In  their  problems.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  our  programs  to  Mexican 
Americans  In  their  search  for  equal  opportu- 
nity and  flrst-claas  American  citizenship. 

The  time  has  come  to  focus  our  efforts  more 
Intensely  on  the  Mexican  Americans  of  our 
nation. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportumty  to  serve  on  an  inter-agency  com- 
mittee on  Mexican  American  affairs.  I  am 
asking  Conunlssloner  Vicente  Xlmenes  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Conunlsslon 
to  chair  this  conunlttee. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  Is  to:  As- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  reachmg  the 
Mexican  Americana  and  providmg  the  asslat- 
ance  they  need;  and  seek  out  new  programs 
that  may  be  necessary  to  handle  problems 
that  are  unique  to  the  Mexican  American 
community. 

I  am  also  askmg  this  committee  to  meet 
with  Mexican  Americana,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are,  and  bow  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  beet  work  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  private  Industry  and  with  the 
Mexican  Americans  themselves  \n  solving 
those  problems. 

I  would  like  to  be  kept  informed,  at  peri- 
odic Intervals,  of  the  progress  being  made. 
LiTNDON  B.  Johnson. 

THE    WHITE   HOUSX 

New  avenues  of  opportunity  are  being 
opened  for  the  Mexican  American  citizen 
under  Federal  programs,  the  President  was 
told  today  in  a  special  report  from  Cabinet 
members. 

These  beginning  efforts  on  behalf  of  more 
than  five  million  members  of  the  Mexican 
American  community  mark  the  first  chapter 
in  a  determined  campaign  to  help  this 
minority  group,  the  report  stated. 

Tbe  report  was  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  by  the  Secretary  of  lAbor;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Report  entitled  "The  Mexlctui  Amer- 
ican— A  New  Focus  on  Opportunity"  sum- 
marized steps  taken  since  1963  to  foeter  equal 
opportunity  and  improve  education,  employ- 
ment, wages,  health  and  bousing  for  Mexi- 
can American  citizens.  Tbe  report  Onds: 

90,000  Mexican  American  youtbs  bave  been 
enrolled  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams since  1964. 

34,000  Mexican  American  children  partic- 
ipated in  Headstart  programs  last  summer. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
provided  almost  $36  mUUon  for  an tl -poverty 
programs  to  upgrade  health,  education  and 
housmg  faculties  for  Mexican  Am<»rtoan 
migrant  workers  and  their  famUles. 

In  California,  $8.6  million  In  Federal  funds 
over  the  past  two  years  have  helped  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  mount  suc- 


cessful programs  for  thousands  of  migrant 
workers  and  their  fammes  in  pubUc  health 
services,  day  care  centers  for  cbUdren,  edu- 
cation and  mobile  housing  faculties. 

U.S.  PubUc  Health  immunization  programs 
in  the  Southwest  are  protecting  more  than 
1.5  million  Mexican  Americans  from  polio, 
diphtheria,  measles  and  other  Infectious  dls- 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1905  has  provided  additional  teachers, 
equipment  and  special  language  programs  for 
thousands  of  Mexican  American  school  chil- 
dren. 

New  minimum  wage  requirements,  for  the 
first  time  covering  farm  workers,  are  help- 
ing Mexican  American  farm  workers  who  have 
traditionally  received  low  wages. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  five  South- 
western States  have  received  $46  million  m 
Department  of  Agriculture  loans  to  build 
new  bousing,  water  and  recreational  facul- 
ties. 

The  Cabinet  Report  concluded  that  new 
progress  for  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity can  be  achieved  through  the  President's 
new  legislative  proposals  m  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, education  and  clvU  rights — aU  designed 
to  expand  opportunities  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  for  all  American  citizens. 

The  Report  concluded  that  this  is  "only 
the  first  chapter  In  what  will  become  a  record 
of  solid  accomplishment  for  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— a  new  focus  on  opportunity 
for  the  Mexican  American  citizen  of  this 
land." 

RxposT  TO  THX  Paxsmnn 

THE   MEXICAN  ASfXaUCAM 

A  neio  focus  on  opportunity 
Today.  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  new  Job 
opportunities  have  been  devel<q>ed  for  1,153 
Mexican  American  students  In  an  In-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  supported 
by  almost  a  mlUlon  dollars  In  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Liabor  funds. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  California, 
more  than  400  Mexican  American  women  are 
receiving  professional  training  as  nuraes  and 
health  workers  vmder  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion programs. 

In  Durango,  Colorado,  a  local  Community 
Action  Oroup  organized  a  neighborhood 
center  for  100  Spanish -speaUng  residents 
using  antipoverty  funds.  There  were  no 
paved  streets  in  the  area,  or  recreational, 
safety  or  medical  facilities.  Today  the  city 
health  department  is  providing  needed  serv- 
ices to  that  area.  The  State  employment 
service   has   placed   a   Job   counselor   In   the 

neigbbOThood.  And  street  lights  have  been 
Installed. 

In  1966  the  student  body  of  Ben  Bolt 
PaUto  Blanco  School  District,  Texas — almost 
aU  of  them  Mexican  Americana — ^produced 
their  first  student  newspaper,  tripled  the 
number  of  books  they  read,  and  advanced 
In  reading  ablUty  by  one  to  four  grades, 
with  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

At  Three  Rocks,  near  Fresno.  Caltfomla, 
Mexican  American  famlUes  once  Uvlng  in 
condemned  housing,  are  now  buUdlng  their 
own  attractive  homes  with  a  1113,000  grant 
from  the  VS.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  have  formed  their  own  £1  Poroenir 
Development  Corporation. 

In  Sandoval,  New  Mexico — ^where  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  Is  Mexican  Ameri- 
can—300  residents  received  technical  traln- 
mg  in  a  dozen  different  fields,  while  an  ad- 
ditional 300  enrolled  m  basic  adult  educa- 
tion centers  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  XJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  EI  Paso,  Texas,  1.320  low-rent  housing 
units  occupied  predranlnantly  by  Mexican 
American  families  are  being  Improved  and 
rehabilitated  with  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housmg  and  Urban  Development. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  m  five  South- 
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wwtcan  Statea  h«ve  r«c«lTe«l  $4S  xnllUon  In 
Department  of  Agriculture  loan«  to  build 
new  boualiig,  water  and  recreational  facUl- 
tlee.  Uany  of  the  partldpante  and  bene- 
ficiaries are  Myrlfian  Americana. 

Six  montba  ago  aome  of  these  projects  did 
not  exist. 

Three  years  ago  they  were  only  Ideas. 

Today,  they  are  examples  of  progress. 

But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  our 
achievements  to  date.  We  have  b^un  what 
must  be  a  long  and  determined  compalgn  to 
help  the  Mexican  American  community.  And 
we  must  persevere  In  that  effmrt. 

The  Mexican-American  and  the  historic  roots 
of  inequality 

The  Mexican  American  was  an  American 
long  before  this  land  became  the  United 
States. 

He  embodies  traditions,  language  and  cul- 
ture which  predated  our  own  by  hundreds  of 
years. 

Yet.  in  many  respects,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can has  been  a  neglected  American.  He 
continues  to  face  severe  handicaps  in  lan- 
guage. Jobe,  education,  health  and  housing 
opportunities. 

He  has  sought,  but  baa  too  often  been 
denied,  the  dignity  and  fnilt  of  well-paid 
labor.  He  has  sought,  but  has  often  been 
denied,  the  proper  tools  of  education  for  his 
children.  He  has  sought — but  lias  often  suf- 
fwed  l>ecause  oS  it — to  maintain  his  own 
proud  traditions  In  a  free  society  where  dif- 
ferences should  be  respected  and  cultural 
diversity  encouraged. 

Ttie  Mexican  American — more  than  S 
million  stronff — represents  the  second  larg- 
est minority  group  in  our  country.  But  Uke 
many  minority  groups  be  has  often  bad  to 
turn  to  government  to  protect  his  rights 
and  encourage  his  advancement. 

Government  baa  an  obligation  to  matcb 
•the  promise  of  American  opportunity  with 
acUon — In  employment,  a  decent  wage,  bet- 
ter education,  improved  housing,  improved 
community  facilities,  and  the  guarantee  of 
dvll  rights  which  every  American  expects. 

Gtovemment  In  the  last  tlu-ee  years  has 
■begun  to  fulflll  those  obligations  in  ever- 
Increasing  measure  for  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  past  three  years,  your  Administra- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  its  investment 
in  the  most  diverse  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram in  history,  from  »5.1  bllUon  to  $12.4 
billion.  Twenty  major  health  measures  were 
passed  by  the  Ck>ngress. 

In  the  same  period.  Federal  funds  for 
education  of  our  children  tripled — ^from  $4.7 
billion  to  (ia.3  bllUon,  as  law  after  law  was 
Approved  by  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

We  have  Included  for  the  first  time  more 
than  0  million  new  workers  under  a  higher 
minimum  wage. 

Today,  the  United  States  Government  la 
Investing  more  than  $26  billion  in  a  concerted 
war  against  poverty  and  deprivation  to  help 
Its  dtlaens  share  the  fruits  of  American 
prosperity  and  education. 

Under  UJS.  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams, over  one  million  men,  women,  and 
young  people  have  been  trained  or  retrained 
for  new  skills  and  occupations. 

This,   then,  is  our  report  on  how  oppor- 
tunity spedfically  for  the  Mexican  American 
citizen  has  been  given  a  new  focxis  under  the 
advances  of  your  Administration. 
Jobs — An  immediate  need 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  problem 
facing  the  Mexican  American  community  to- 
day than  the  need  for  good  Jobs  and  Job 
training. 

Mexican  Amerlcam  citizens  must  not  only 
know  that  good  Jobs  exist,  they  must  be 
trained  to  hold  them,  and  they  must  believe 
that  government  will  fight  Job  discrimina- 
tion wherever  it  is  found. 
Progreas  has  been  made. 
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During  your  Administration: 

— 90,000  Mexican  American  youths  have 
enrolled  in  the  Neigbborhood  Youth  Corps 
since  that  program  began  in  1964. 

— 6,000  Mexican  American  youths  have  en- 
rolled In  Job  Corps  Centers. 

— In  June,  1966,  Operation  SER— initiated 
at  your  direction — began  developing  pro- 
grams to  help  disadvantaged  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans obtain  training;  counseling  and  Jobs 
throughout  the  Southwest  area. 

The  more  than  hair  mUllon  dollar  proj- 
ect— to  which  is  committed  another  $6  mil- 
lion for  programs  It  develops — was  started 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Oince  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  coopera- 
tion with  such  Mexican  American  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  GI  Forum,  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Organizations  and 
the  Community  Service  Organization. 

— ^The  area  of  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Arizona  has  beea  designated  a  special 
economic  region  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  TTie  area  will  receive  special 
Federal  grants  to  help  create  new  industry 
and  more  Jobs  for  residents — many  of  whom 
are  Mexican  Americans. 

— ^In  late  1966,  the  Department  of  Labor 
began  a  $395,000  manpower  training  program 
in  diverse  fields  such  as  nurse  training  and 
metal  work  for  more  than  100  adults  In 
Napa.  California,  most  of  whom  are  Mexican 
Americans. 

— Federal  agencies  have  launched  a  com- 
bined campaign  against  unemployment  and 
underemployment  In  large  cities  where  there 
are  concentrations  of  Mexican  American 
populations,  sucb  as  Iios  Angeles.  San  Anto- 
nio, Houston,  and  Oakland.  A  similar  effort 
Will  soon  begin  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Education — a  fundamental  consideration 

Education  Is  the  essential  entry  point  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society  for  any 
child. 

If  educational  opportunity  is  limited;  if 
a  child  feels  ethnically  Isolated  or  neglected; 
if  the  fundamental  values  and  traditions 
of  our  society  come  through  to  him  in  a 
dilapidated  school,  with  Inadequate  teach- 
ers, no  ftmds  for  extracurricular  activity, 
and  with  emphasis  on  the  child's  social  in- 
feriority— then  the  re«ult  will  be  a  turning 
away  from  society  and  a  closing  of  the  mind 
to  advancement  and  attainment. 

This  Is  wliat  has  happened  to  many  of 
the  children  of  minority  groups  in  our 
country.  It  is  what  bas  happened,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  the  Mexican  American 
child. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  redress  the 
errors  of  the  past. 

The  time  bas  come  for  an  intensified  pro- 
gram to  provide  compensatory  treatment 
and  vastly  improved  lacllitles  for  the  Mex- 
ican American  school  child  who  has  been 
denied  quality  American  education. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  34,000  educa- 
tionally deprived  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  In  successful  Head  Start 
programs. 

In  1966,  15,000  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  full  time  in  year-round 
Head  Start  projects  In  five  Southwestern 
States.  Their  numbers  represented  almost  10 
percent  of  all  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
programs  in  the  entire  country. 

The  US.  Office  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished a  completely  new  unit  which  will 
concentrate  on  educational  programs  for 
Spanish-speaking  children,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  group  of  distinguished  laymen 
mostly  Mexican  Americans,  to  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Mexican  American  Education. 

Under  the  first  Federal  aid  law  for  public 
schools  ever  enacted — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — thousands 
of  Mexican  American  students  in  schools 
throughout  the  Southwest  have  already  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  smaller  classes,  addi- 
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tlonal  teachers,  more  books  and  equipment 
and  blUngual  programs  which  recognize  the 
special  language  needs  of  these  children. 

Federal  aid  tlirough  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  has  enabled  many  Southwestern  State 
school  districts  to  supply  specially  trained 
teachers  as  classroom  aides  and  to  Introduce 
new  extraciuTlcular  activities  in  such  cities 
as  South  San  Gabriel,  California;  Rio  Grande 
City.  Texas;   and  Riverside,  California. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sponsoring 
adult  basic  ediicatlon  programs  for  60,000 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  in  New  Mexico 
Texas  and  California. 

The  TJB.  Office  of  Education  has  made  a 
series  of  grants  to  State  Education  agencies 
for  programs  designed  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  children  of  ml- 
grant  farm  workers.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months,  sixteen  grants  were  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  throughout  the  South- 
west for  programs  which  will  specifically  as- 
sist schools  with  a  high  proportion  of  Mexi- 
can American  students. 

In  addition,  six  summer  training  institutes 
have  been  established  to  train  teachers  work- 
ing with  Mexican  American  school  children. 

In  short,  government  programs  in  educa- 
tion are  beginning  to  focus  on  the  unique 
problems  of  the  Mexican  American  citizens 
in  the  Southwest.  However,  we  recognize  that 
we  must  continue  to  encourage  and  support 
programs  which  will  raise  the  educational 
horizons  of  disadvantaged  Mexican  American 
students  and  provide  them  with  an  equal 
chance  to  fulfill  their  educational  potential. 
Health — The  basic  necessity 

We  shall  never  have  a  strong  society  until 
every  individual  enjoys  the  best  and  most 
modem  health  protection  and  services  avail- 
able, regardless  of  his  status,  ethnic  back- 
ground or  ability  to  pe.y. 

Tbe  Mexican  American — like  too  many 
other  Americans — has  been  deprived  of  qual- 
ity medical  and  health  services  for  too  long. 
But  government  has  begun  to  move  ahead 
more  vigorously  in  the  last  three  years  to 
meet  his  medical  and  health  needs,  as  it  has 
made  strides  toward  meeting  tlie  health 
needs  of  other  deprived  Americans. 

In  a  typical  year,  U.S.  Public  Health  Im- 
munization programs  in  the  Southwest  pro- 
tect over  1.5  million  Mexican  Americans  from 
polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus, 
and  measles. 

A  tuberculosis  control  program  in  the  same 
area  reached  over  28.000  Mexican  American 
citizens. 

More  than  25,000  Mexican  Americans  will 
benefit  from  38  community  mental  health 
centers  In  the  five  Southwestern  States. 

■me  Department  of  Agriculture  special 
jollk  and  school  lunch  program  in  the  South- 
west contributes  to  the  nutritional  needs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  American 
children.  Over  $28  million  Is  spent  aiuiually 
for  school  and  other  nutritional  programs. 

The  Mexican- American  in  the  city 
Proportionately  more  Mexican  Americans 
live  in  cities  than  do  all  Americans,  taken  to- 
gether; 79%  for  Mexican  Americans,  707c  for 
all  Americans.  It  is  Important  then,  that  ef- 
forts to  improve  conditions  of  life  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  be  directed  toward  cities.  Il- 
lustrative of  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  programs  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty seek  out  problems  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican in  the  city  with  special  emphasis: 

East  Los  Angeles  now  has  a  separate  Com- 
munity Action  organization  to  receive  Fed- 
eral anti-poverty  fimds,  rvaa  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  which  Is,  In  majority,  Mexican 
American.  This  group  runs  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams including  Head  Start,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  adult  and  youth  employment 
programs. 

Phoenix  and  its  adjoining  areas  are  operat- 
ing  Community   Action   programs   through 
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Boards  of  Directors  with  heavy  representa- 
tion of  Mexican  Americans  from  low-Income 
areas. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  San  Diego 
and  Riverside  areas,  which  also  provide  a 
wide  selection  of  OEO  programs. 

Laredo,  Texas,  where  80  percent  of  the 
people  are  Mexican  American,  has  been 
selected  as  a  pilot  city  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Over  a  million  dollars  has  been  granted  to 
date  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  extreme 
poverty  in  Laredo. 

The  Mexican-American  in  rural  America 

Nearly  one  out  of  five  Mexican  Americans 
lives  in  a  rural  area.  They  are  engaged  in 
helping  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  They  are 
participating  In  the  programs  that  contribute 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  In  "building  a  New  Rural 
America." 

A  more  prosperous  and  more  attractive 
rural  America  with  higher  per  person  and 
per  family  Income,  and  more  nearly  adequate 
community  facilities  will  lend  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  Mexican  Americans. 

Through  many  of  the  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mexican  Amer- 
ican rural  residents  are  beginning  to  break 
the  chains  of  deprivation. 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  New  Mexico, 
several  thousand  Mexican  American  families, 
many  of  whom  own  small  farms,  received  the 
benefits  of  a  special  Agricultural  Oonserva- 
tlon  Program.  Under  this  Joint  Federal-State 
program,  water  supplies  are  being  conserved 
and  farming  can  be  carried  out  more 
efficiently. 

Home  econooUsts.  many  of  whom  are  Mex- 
ican Americans,  are  visiting  thousands  of 
poor  Mexican  American  families  In  the 
Southwest,  providing  counseling  on  home- 
making,  the  family  budget,  sewing  and  food 
preparation. 

In  the  counties  of  five  Southwest  states. 
11,000  Mexican  American  farm  families  are 
receiving  technical  assistance  and  help  in 
applying  sound  conservation  practices 
through  cooperative  agricultural  programs. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  hazards  of  drought. 

Last  year,  grazing  permits  lor  national  for- 
est land  were  held  by  1.250  Mexican  Amer- 
ican families.  These  permits  made  it  possi- 
ble for  farmers  who  operate  small  ranches  to 
graze  their  cattle  on  the  forest  at  minimum 
fees. 

Last  year,  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 

timber  from  the  national  forests  provided 

employment  for  over  1500  Mexican  American 

wood  and  mill  workers  from  the  countryside. 

The  migrant  worker 

Thousands  of  seasonally  employed  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  their  families,  lead  hard, 
uncertain  lives.  For  them,  employment  Is  de- 
termined not  by  their  abilities  or  opportuni- 
ties, but  by  the  calendar.  Among  them  are 
2  million  migrant  farm  workers  In  the  United 
States — almost  a  million  of  whom  are  Mex- 
ican Americans.  They  have  often  had  to  pick 
a  meager  living  from  the  soil,  "travelling 
everywhere  but  living  nowhere."  They  have 
often  been  referred  to  as  forgotten  Amer- 
icans. 

But  Government  Is  determined  that  these 
workers  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Government  agencies  and  departments 
during  your  Administration  have  been  en- 
gaged In  a  vigorous  program  to  improve  the 
status,  health,  economic  security,  education, 
and  potential  of  the  migrant  farm  worker. 

This  year,  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity devoted  $41  million  to  anti-pov- 
erty programs  Involving  migrant  workers  and 
their  families.  Sixty  percent  of  those  funds — 
or  almost  $25  million— has  been  used  in  pro- 
grams to  help  Mexican  American  migrant 
workers. 

In  California,  almost  $8.6  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  past  two  years  have  helped 
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the  State  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
mount  a  comprehensive  program  for  thou- 
sands of  migrant  workers  and  their  families 
in  public  health,  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren, local  classes  and  mobile  housing  for 
nUgrants. 

In  Texas  alone,  where  there  are  more  than 
100,000  migrant  workers — the  vast  majority 
of  them  Mexican  Americans — anti-poverty 
funds  provided  full-time  classroom  instruc- 
tion for  38.000  children  of  migrant  famllle« 
and  8.300  of  their  pcwents  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  language  skills  In  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

The  Goverrunent  Is  enforcing  new  mlnl- 
irnmi  wage  requirements  adopted  under  your 
Administration  which  for  the  first  time  cover 
farm  workers.  This  Is  particularly  meaning- 
ful for  Mexican  American  farm  workers  who 
have  traditionally  received  low  wages. 

Regulations  regarding  the  use  of  foreign 
farm  workers  have  been  tightened  to  enlarge 
employment  chances  for  American  workers. 
Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  Improve  hous- 
ing for  farm  workers  and  to  keep  youngsters 
out  of  hazardous  farm  Jobs. 

Again  tills  summer  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  will  provide  needed  medical  and 
health  services  to  migrant  workers  through 
grants  to  States  and  local  organizations. 
Since  1964,  under  the  Migrant  Health  Act, 
funds  have  increased  from  $1.6  million  to 
$7.2  million. 

The  Mexican-American  in  Government 

The  strength  of  democratic  government 
has  always  t>een  the  diversity  of  tbe  men 
and  women  in  It — men  and  women  from  all 
groups,  levels  and  stations  of  American  life. 

You  have  demonstrated  In  your  three  and 
one-half  years  In  office  a  willingness  and  a 
readiness  to  reach  out  into  the  community 
to  select  highly  qualified  and  capable  men 
and  women  of  all  races,  religions  and  na- 
tional origins  to  guide  and  adnoimster  the 
policies  of  your  Administration. 

Among  your  appointments  have  been  men 
like  Vicente  Ximenes  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Baul  H.  Castro  of  Arizona,  as  Ambassador 
to  El  Salvador. 

Recently  you  appointed  Benigno  C.  Her- 
nandez of  New  Mexico  as  Ambassador  to 
Paraguay. 

You  appointed  Ambassador  Raymond 
Telles,  of  Texas,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Joint  United 
States  Mexican  Commission  on  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  border  area. 

You  have  also  appointed : 

Oscar  Laurel  of  Texas,  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board; 

Emilio  Naranjo  of  New  Mexico.  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Mex- 
ico: 

Dr.  Hector  Garcia  of  Texas,  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity; 

Dr.  Julian  Samora  of  Indiana  and  Herman 
Gallegos  of  California,  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty; 

Armando  Rodriguez  of  California,  to  the 
new  post  of  coordinator  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  Spanish-speaking  In  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Gonzalo  R.  Cano  of  California,  was  re- 
cently named  to  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  and  Philip  Montez  of  California,  to 
a  key  post  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Tom  Robles  of  New  Mexico  is  Southwest 
Regional  Director  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  named 
Daniel  Chavez  of  New  Mexico.  Bureau  Dis- 
trict Director  for  Northern  California  and 
Nevada;  Dr.  Fred  Romero  of  Colorado.  Deputy 
Regional  Director.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  Dallas,  Texas;  and  John  C.  Otero 
of  New  Mexico,  as  one  of  foxir  Coordinators 
for  the  Labor  Department's  Special  Impact 
Program.  Albert  Cruz  of  New  Mexico,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Department's  Office 


of  Manpower,  Policy,  evaluation  and  Re- 
search. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  also  appointed:  Miss  Lupe  An- 
guiano  of  California,  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; Daniel  Galvan  of  Texas,  to  the  Public 
Health  Service's  clvU  rights  compliance  staff 
in  Dallas;  and  Alex  Mercure  of  New  Mexico, 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  ap- 
pointed Leveo  V.  Sanchez  of  New  Mexico,  to 
the  directorslilp  of  Its  Middle  Atlantic 
Region;  and  named  Jifrs.  Oraciela  Olivarez  of 
Arizona,  to  Its  ad  hoc  Committee  to  Coordi- 
nate National  Voltmteer  Efforts  on  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

The  Department  of  Agrictilture  recently 
appointed  Louis  P.  Tellez  and  Carlos  F.  Vela 
as  special  consultants. 

The  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment will  continue  their  search  for  Mexican 
Americans  for  the  public  service. 

The    Mexican-American    and    the    American 
future 

Two  years  ago  you  said: 

"We  are  not  trying  to  give  people  more 
relief — we  want  to  give  people  more  oppor- 
tunity. .  .  They  want  education  and  train- 
ing. They  want  a  Job  and  a  wage  which  will 
let  them  provide  for  their  family.  Above  all, 
they  want  their  ctilldren  to  escape  the  pov- 
erty which  has  afflicted  them.  They  want.  In 
short  to  be  part  of  a  great  nation,  and  that 
nation  will  never  be  great  untU  aU  of  the 
pwople  are  part  of  it." 

We  must  do  a  better  Job  of  recognlElng 
those  aims  for  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munity. 

As  this  report  shows,  much  bas  been  ac- 
complished on  many  fronts.  More  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  on  all  fronts. 

Tbe  Mexican  American  represents  12  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  tbe  American 
Southwest.  But  be  represents  23  percent  of 
those  who  live  In  poverty  In  that  region. 

The  most  recent  census  figures  available — 
1060 — showed  that  the  Mexican  American 
citizen  In  tbe  Southwest: 

Had  an  unemployment  rate  almost  double 
tliat  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Had  an  annual  income  of  little  over  half 
that  of  other  citizens — $2,084  compared  with 
$4,337. 

Occupied  five  times  as  many  dilapidated 
housing  xmits. 

Completed  little  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  school  years  of  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

This  trend  of  discrimination  and  depriva- 
tion must  be  reversed. 

But  reversal  of  inequities  is  not  enough. 
We  must  work  harder  and  devote  greater 
resources  to  new  opportunity  progrtuns.  And 
government  alone  cannot  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  opportunity. 

Government  must  have  the  strong  and 
willing  cooperation  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  and  local  community  lead- 
ership throughout  the  nation.  For  oppor- 
tunity will  be  but  a  mere  slogan  without  the 
commitment,  dedication  and  full  Imagina- 
tive \i8e  of  the  resources  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  It  is  America's  pro- 
ductive power  which  has  raised  ovir  citizens 
to  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  world 
history.  We  cannoi  permit  any  citizen  to  be 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  that 
prosperity. 

We  look,  too,  to  the  future  and  your  legis- 
lative propHseals  which  would  strengthen  the 
war  against  poverty,  improve  educational 
opportunity  and  upgrade  civil  rights  laws. 
All  of  these  wUl  benefit  Mexican  Americans 
as  they  benefit  all  Americans. 

This  report  is.  we  believe,  only  the  first 
chapter  In  what  will  become  a  record  of  solid 
accompllsiunent  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration— a  new  focus  on  opportunity  for  the 
Mexican  American  citizen  of  this  land. 
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DISPLAY    IN    STATUARY    HAUL    OP 
HISTORICAL  AMERICAN  FLAOS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanlmoufl  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  cmd  extend 
my  remarica. 

The  SPEAK KK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  celebration  of  Flag 
Week,  we  have  on  display  In  Statiiary 
Hall  a  grouping  of  historical  Amerlctm 
flags.  The  46  flags  which  are  now  on  dis- 
play have  been  brought  here  through  the 
courtesy  of  our  colleague,  Oeorge  A. 
OooDLiNO,  of  Pennslvanla. 

These  flags  trace  the  history  of  oiu: 
Nation  from  1600  to  the  present.  They 
Include  all  of  our  ofiOdal  flags,  numerous 
flaigB  of  liberty  which  appeared  in  our 
country  before  the  Revolution,  and  also 
some  original  Army  and  Navy  standards. 
The  Hanover,  Pa.,  Historical  Society 
Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America 
prepared  and  planned  the  exhibit.  Mr. 
WUford  C.  Clausen,  of  Hanover,  estab- 
'  ilshed  the  grouping. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
opportimlty  to  visit  this  Interesting  ex- 
hibit which  Is  part  of  our  effort  to  honor 
our  flag. 


Imposes  Its  Communist  system  and  Com- 
munist government  on  these  captive 
nations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  acting  In  good  faith  and  in- 
deed wishes  to  have  the  State  of  Israel 
withdraw  Its  troops  from  these  newly 
conquered  territories,  the  Soviet  Union 
ought  to  show  to  the  world  an  example 
by  removing  Its  troops  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  by  restoring 
freedom  to  the  captive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; thus  giving  to  180  million  people 
the  right  to  enjoy  freedom  as  himian 
beings. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  make  its  great 
contribution  by  showing  the  world  by 
Its  deeds  what  it  means. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Israel  has 
taken  these  lands  in  hard-fought  battles. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  foUy  if  Israel 
were  to  give  up  these  lands  luitil  she  Is 
assured  of  complete  sovereignty  in  the 
future,  access  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
access  to  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba.  The  Israelis  have  suffered 
too  much  for  too  long  at  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs  to  give  up  the  hard-won  lands 
until  Israel  has  unequivocal  assurances 
of  sovereignty.  And  even  with  such  as- 
surance, Israel  has  the  right  as  victor, 
to  adjust  the  boundaries  so  she  will  not 
be  faced  with  another  war  in  a  few 
years. 

I  say  it  comes  as  bad  faith  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  making  a  great  deid 
of  noise  in  the  United  Nations  today 
about  Israel's  seizure  of  Arab  lands, 
where  for  20  years  Russia  has  been  il- 
legally holding  the  captive  nations  In 
Communist  bondage  and  denying  to  them 
the  very  privileges  and  rights  of  self 
determination. 

I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  free  world 
win  swallow  this  arrogant  hypocrisy  be- 
ing displayed  at  the  U.N.  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 


SOVIET  UNION  DISPLAYS  SHAME- 
FUL  HYPOCRISY  IN  DEMANDING 
WITHDRAWAL  OP  ISRAEL  TROOPS 
WHEN  SOVIET  TROOPS  HAVE  IL- 
LEQAIiLY  OCCUPIED  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS FOR  20  YEARS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  leading  the  fight  In  the 
Becvalty  Council  to  pass  a  resolution 
which  would  demand  that  Israel  with- 
draw all  of  her  troops  from  the  areas 
which  the  Israelis  have  so  valiantly  con- 
quered In  the  past  6  days  of  battling. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
hypocrisy  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
making  this  kind  of  a  demand  on  Israel, 
when  in  truth.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which.  In  World  War  II,  sent  Its  troops 
Into  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Caechoelovakla,  and  all  the  other  captive 
nations,  including  East  Oermany,  and 
to  this  day  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  occupy  these  territories  Illegally,  and 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  PRESENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  AS  VIEWED  BY  A 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  DKT.T.KNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QXnE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  1967 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Dr.  Owen  B. 
Kleman,  commissioner  of  education  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
presented  an  excellent  paper  entitled 
"Positive  and  Negative  Effects  of  the 
Pederstl  Presence  in  Education  as  Viewed 
by  a  State  Superintendent." 

Dr.  Kleman  presents  a  thought- 
provoking  discussion  of  a  timely  topic 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  I^coro.  the  full  next 
of  this  outstanding  presentation  so  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  remarks  of  this  able 
and  respected  State  educational  leader 


on  an  issue  that  Is  the  subject  of  an  on- 
going national  dialog. 

POSmVE  AND   NXOATIVB  ElTZCTS  OF  THE  Peo- 

ZHAL.  Prxsxncx  ht  Edxtcation'  as  Vixwzd  bt 

A  StATX  SXTPXaiNTXNDXirr 

(By  Dr.  Owen  B.  Klernan,  coxomlssloner  of 
Education,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts) 

Although  an  obvious  over-almpUflcation, 
education  continuea  to  be  a  local  function, 
a  State  responsibiUty,  and  a  Federal  concern. 
How  weU  each  partner  1b  performing  hia  role 
la  a  subject  of  Increasing  debate.  Most  o{ 
It  centers  on  the  Federal  presence  and  the 
rapidly  changing  role  of  the  Washington 
colossus.  The  negative  effects  are  more  widely 
known:  the  paper  blizzard.  Interminable  de- 
lays, standards  which  faU  below  those  of 
several  States,  arbitrary  funding  and  cut-off 
dates,  by-passing  routines,  accent  on  the 
"fast  buck"  technique.  I.e.,  "Spend  It — we  can 
improve  the  program  next  year  I",  the  as- 
sumption that  States  are  similar,  and  a  myr- 
iad of  others. 

In  spite  of  the  above,  the  Ckingress  hu 
displayed  a  commendable  desire  to  be  of 
assistance.  In  some  Instances  care  has  been 
taken  to  enunciate  the  primary  role  of  the 
State,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  factor 
of  control.  Regrettably,  Federal  assistance 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  clear-cut. 
over-all  policy  statement.  Instead,  piecemeal 
programs  have  been  rushed  through  Congress 
during  periods  of  real  or  imagined  crisis.  A 
dozen  Pederal  cooks  have  attempted  to  pre- 
pare each  fiscal  meal  and  distribute  emer- 
gency government  largess  through  separate 
and  unrelated  agencies,  rather  than  chan- 
nelling these  efforts  through  Washington's 
only  logical  agency.  I.e.,  the  U.8.  Office  of 
Education.  This  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  smorgasbord  or  cafeteria-type 
aid  program.  Too  many  "blue  plate  specials" 
have  been  offered  at  a  time  when  our  States 
cry  desperately  for  a  full,  weU-balanced  fiscal 
diet  encompassing  broad  support  programs, 
rather  than  limited  or  temporary  categorical 
aid. 

However,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  thU 
Isnt  the  major  problem.  The  question  of  re- 
lationships In  this  exceedingly  complex  part- 
nership continues  to  haunt  us.  Which  part- 
ner does  what?  How  should  responsibilities 
be  distributed  among  the  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment? Are  we  really  dependent  on  the 
Federal  tax  dollar?  These  and  dozens  of  other 
questions  could  be  posed  on  the  proper  roles 
for  the  three  partners. 

To  make  certain  that  I  knew  what  the 
term  "partner"  meant,  I  went  back  to  Web- 
ster as  weU  as  Roget.  The  definitions  are 
somewhat  revealing  in  the  present  context. 
Note  the  somewhat  deteriorating  shift  from 
positive  to  negative  relationships.  Partner— 
"associate,  colleague,  ally,  sharer;  satellite, 
handmaid,  crony,  hanger-on,  flunky." 

Because  former  U.S.  Commissioner  Fran- 
cis Keppel  used  the  term  "Junior"  to  modify 
partner,  I  thought  It  appropriate  to  review 
that  term.  Junior — "lower  in  standing  or 
rank,  later  In  office,  smaller,  subordinate, 
novice,  tender-aged,  boyish,  a  beginner."  Try 
as  I  might,  I  could  not  fit  this  definition  to 
the  Federal  Qovernment.  Recent  actions  by 
our  friends  in  Washington  make  the  defini- 
tion even  less  plausible. 

Whether  a  junior  partner  or  otherwise,  in 
recent  years  our  school  and  collegiate  sys- 
tems have  been  subjected  to  substantial  Fed- 
eral Influence.  Much  of  this  has  been  good, 
other  Influence  unquestionably  bad.  In  the 
field  of  higher  education  the  several  billion 
dollars  the  Federal  Oovernment  provides  for 
research  and  development  has  been  "a  pow- 
erful stick  that  has  clubbed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities into  priorities,  positions,  and  man- 
power shortages  that  have  been  harmful." 
These  were  the  findings  of  the  House  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcommit- 
tee,   chaired    by    Representative    Reuas    of 
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Wisconsin.  The  Subcommittee  also  found  In- 
stitutional Imbalance  (approximately  60  col- 
leges out  of  more  than  2000  received  60%  of 
the  funds),  geographical  imbalance  (five 
States  received  the  lion's  share  of  funds  for 
science)  and  subject  matter  imbalance  (sci- 
ence and  engineering  grants  placed  other 
disciplines  In  a  definite  second  class  status) . 
Even  more  serious  was  the  finding  that  by 
over-emphaslzlng  research,  teaching  was  ac- 
corded a  low  priority  with  the  subsequent 
less  of  many  master  teachers  from  the  cleiss- 
room. 

Other  unfortunate  Influences  could  be 
cited  stemming  from  the  "crash  program" 
psychosis  of  Pederal  authorities.  Recent 
enactments  in  the  Nation's  capltol  have  been 
geared  to  a  crisls-to-crlsis  approach.  So 
speedily  have  some  bills  received  Congres- 
sional blessing  that  local  and  State  author- 
ities haven't  had  time  to  prepare  budgets 
for  matching  fund  purposes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  need  to  find  specialized  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  programs.  To  compound  the 
problem,  the  multi-agency  supervision  of 
some  of  the  newer  programs  provides  us  with 
so  many  quarterbacks  that  no  one  knows 
who  really  is  or  should  be  calling  the  plays. 
The  Pederal  Government's  fetish  for  estab- 
lishing new  agencies  to  administer  these 
programs  appears  to  be  on  the  Increase.  Be- 
yond the  question  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
Inefficiency,  the  dollar  waste  must  reach  as- 
tronomical proportions. 

Another  problem  which  accompanies  cate- 
gorical aid  from  the  Pederal  partner  arises 
because  of  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  needs 
of  all  States  are  similar.  Although  there  are 
certain  critical  needs  which  we  share  In 
common.  Individual  differences  among  the 
States  and  the  communities  therein  mandate 
a  different  approach  than  we  have  been  using. 
One  answer  that  has  been  offered  repeatedly 
involves  general  Federal  assistance  with  the 
States  given  responsibilities  to  adapt  pro- 
grams to  their  specific  needs.  The  most  logi- 
cal way  to  carry  this  out  would  be  for  each 
State  to  withhold  a  fraction  of  its  Pederal 
tax  returns,  earmark  It  for  education,  and 
spend  it  to  meet  educational  needs  which 
the  State  knows  best.  The  answer  still  has 
validity  academically,  but  apparently  not 
politically. 

A  side  effect  of  categorical  aid  is  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  many  local  and  State  educa- 
tors as  well  as  laymen.  It  involves  the  rela- 
tionship of  school  subjects  and  Pederal  dol- 
lars. If,  as  an  example,  science  is  selected  as 
•"The"  subject  for  Federal  assistance,  science 
programs  nationally  take  on  prestige  and 
substance.  Inadvertently,  those  subjects  not 
favored  with  Pederal  dollars  are  placed  much 
lower  on  the  academic  and  financial  Totem 
poles.  If  such  a  policy  were  to  be  continued 
Indefinitely,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  determine  ultimately 
what  should  and  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
Nation's  schools.  Such  a  concept  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  of  American  education. 

A  lengthy  list  of  additional  problems 
caused  by  an  over-aggressive  and  paternalis- 
tic Federal  partner  could  be  compiled.  Simi- 
larly, on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  many 
slgniflcant  contributions  of  this  same  part- 
ner could  be  listed.  Beyond  the  govern- 
ment's flscal  strength  Is  its  vantage-point 
perspective  on  national  problems  and  needs, 
which  can  and  should  be  used  as  a  prodding 
device  for  apathetic  State  and  local  school 
systems.  This  is  particularly  helpftU  in  ex- 
amining and  planning  for  tomorrow's  needs. 
Our  purpose  today  Is  to  determine  the 
most  effective  partnership  possible.  The  com- 
ments to  follow  have  been  presented  many 
times  over  the  years,  but  warrant  frequent 
repntitlon  If  an  ideal  partnership  Is  to  be 
realized.  Tliere  are  some  people  who  doubt 
that  such  a  goal  can  be  reached.  It  la  my 
understanding  that  David  Brlnkley  In  an 
NBC  documentary  noted  the  growing 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  Federal  partner 
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and  predicted  that  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues there  will  not  be  any  state  govern- 
ments in  two  more  generaUons.  Although  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  rather  pessimistic 
outlook,  it  is  imperative  that  our  respecUve 
roles  be  sharply   defined. 

THE  STATE'S  BOLE 

The  jurisdictional  and  leadership  function 
should  remain  with  this  partner.  Admit- 
tedly, State  Education  Departments  have  not 
been  underwritten  adequately  with  the  re- 
BMlt  that  they  have  not  been  regarded  as 
JnfluentUl  Instnmnents  in  the  shaping  of 
educational  policy.  Today  we  appear  to  have 
turned  the  corner  thanks  in  part  to  ESEA's 
Title  V.  and  a  ground  swell  of  support  can  be 
found  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  several 
Departments  are  in  a  unique  position  to  pro- 
vide a  type  of  educational  leadership  which 
because  of  a  variety  of  local  conditions' 
schools  and  coUeges  cannot  provide  The 
remote  position  of  the  Pederal  Govenmusnt 
should  eliminate  it,  once  and  for  aU  from 
any  jurisdictional  considerations.  Education 
Is  a  State  function  and  a  State  function  it 
must  remain. 

THE    LOCAL    ROLE 

The  operational  function  should  be  found 
on  this  level.  When  breakthroughs  have  been 
made  in  establishing  quality  programs  of 
education  they  have  usually  resulted  from 
local  Initiative.  A  bxireaucraUc  structure  on 
the  State  and  Pederal  levels  customarUy  con- 
tributes to  dead-center  mediocrity.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  State  partner  should  not 
maintain  minimum  standards  beneath  which 
no  community  would  be  allowed  to  fall;  or 
should  not  exercise  continuing  leadership! 
The  State  cannot  abdicate  its  responsibility 
for  these  any  more  than  it  can  refuse  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  financial  burden.  Cltl'ten  In- 
volvement and  grass  roots  suppwrt,  however, 
mxist  remain  characterlsOcs  of  local  school 
districts.  Operational  responsibilities  belong 
with  the  local  partner. 

THE   FEDEaAL    ROLf 

A  supporting  function  should  be  as- 
signed to  this  partner,  as  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  must  increase  its  contribu- 
tions to  pubUc  education.  With  its  broad 
tax  base,  it  is  In  the  most  strategic  position 
among  the  partners  to  highlight  national 
needs  and  to  eliminate  local  and  State  In- 
eqiilties.  When  world  renowned  bank  robber 
Willie  Sutton  was  asked  by  the  prison  psy- 
chiatrist why  he  robbed  banks,  he  repUed. 
"Because  that's  where  the  money  la."  By  the 
same  token,  assistance  for  our  schools  and 
colleges  must  come  from  where  the  money 
Is — at  the  Federal  level.  Unhampered  by  an 
overdependence  on  an  obsolete  property  tax 
system,  the  Pederal  partner  can  raise  monies 
In  many  ways  and  provide  unlimited  re- 
sources for  the  educational  enterprise.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  our  tax  dollar 
"has  gone  to  Washington,"  and  it  must  be 
returned  to  support  education.  Note  that  I 
refer  to  the  dollar  as  "ours" — not  "theirs." 
In  today's  mounting  confusion  over  fiscal 
affairs,  some  people  refer  to  the  Pederal  dol- 
lar as  If  it  came  from  some  far-distant  and 
mysterious  wonderland.  Its  source  continues 
to  be  John  Q.  Taxpayer,  and  he  has  every 
right  to  expect  that  It  can  and  will  be  vised 
to  support  education.  Beyond  the  support 
function,  however,  Uncle  Sam  has  no  role 
to  play. 

In  summary,  although  again  an  over-sim- 
plification, the  three  partners  are  assigned 
jurisdictional,  operational,  and  fiscal  roles. 
It  la  Important  that  each  know  and  adhere  to 
his  assignment.  Chaoe  and  confusion  can  be 
the  only  result  when  this  is  not  done.  A  case 
In  point  involve*  the  story  as  told  by  a  Cali- 
fornia college  trustee  of  a  cat  who  thought 
he  was  a  dog. 

"The  cat  had  been  Imported  as  a  kitten 
into  a  home  where  there  were  several  large, 
gentle,  Uve-and-Iet-live  canines.  He  slept 
with  them,  ate  with  them,  played  with  them. 
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Everything  worked  out  fine.  Pdr  awhile. 
But  then  one  morning  the  cat,  out  for  a 
morning  stroll  in  the  neighborhood,  made 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  nuzzle  up  to  a 
strange  dog  that  was  neither  large,  gentle 
or  Uve-and-let-Uve.  Suddenly,  he  learned" 
that  he  was  not  a  dog,  after  aU.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  damdest,  hlasingest.  snarl- 
Ingest  fights  you'd  ever  want  to  see. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  moral  Is 
obvious— too  many  cats  get  the  mistaken 
Idea  that  they're  dogs,  and  the  canines  get 
themselves  confused  with  the  feUnes.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  some  people  on  the 
Pederal  level  who  regard  themselves  as  con- 
trol agents,  parUcularly  when  Federal  audits 
are  In  progress.  State  and  local  officials  are 
not  without  their  days  of  confusion.  The 
partnership  can  only  be  effective  if  we  under- 
stand each  other,  are  wlUlng  to  establish  a 
system  of  mutual  aid  of  sharing,  and  stay 
out  of  each  other's  territory.  The  empire 
builders  have  no  place  In  education. 

Returning  to  the  earlier  deflnlUon  of  a 
partner— that  of  an  associate,  sharer,  and/or 
colleague — we  do  have  very  conspicuous 
places  reserved  for  us.  If  we  remain  In  these 
places,  quality  programs  of  education  are 
assured  for  the  children  and  youth  of  this 
great  Nation. 


THE  ADVANTAGES   OP  THE   AMER- 
ICAN FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lckens]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LDKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  dlsctission  these  days  about  the 
irresponsibility  of  today's  youth.  I  have 
long  held  the  opinion  that  most  of  this 
talk  centered  about  the  very  small,  vocal, 
and  demonstrative  minority  of  America's 
young  people.  The  effect  of  this  wide- 
spread public  attention  to  the  antics  of 
the  few,  I  believe,  has  done  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  vast  majority  of  fine,  upstand- 
ing, and  responsible  young  people  who 
populate  our  communities. 

In  this  connection,  the  women's  auxil- 
iary of  the  Butler  County,  Ohio,  Medical 
Society  recently  held  an  essay  contest 
on  the  "Advantages  of  the  American  Free 
Enterprise  System."  ITie  results  were 
outstanding.  They  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves  and  attest  to  the  maturity 
and  depth  of  the  thinking  of  responsible 
young  Americans.  At  this  time,  I  take 
pride  in  offering  for  insertion  In  the 
Record,  along  with  my  personal  con- 
gratulations, the  first-  and  second-place 
winning  essays.  The  first-place  essay  was 
written  by  Miss  Janet  Galeese,  of  Pen- 
wick  High  School,  Mlddletown.  Ohio.  The 
second-place  essay  Is  the  work  of  Miss 
Beckl  McDowell,  of  Seven  Mile  High 
School,  Seven  MUe,  Ohio. 

Tax  AOVANTACES   OF  THE   AMEUCAN    FtEX 

Entebpsxsx  Ststsm 
(By  Janet  Oaleese) 
Tree  Knterprlse  la  the  breath  ot  life,  the 
spiritual  soul  of  America.  Aa  such  It  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  of  man — a  vital  force  in 
appreciating  the  standards  basic  to  decent 
living.  The  freedom  to  initiate,  venture,  de- 
velop, and  produce  without  Interference  or 
restraint  is  the  enence  of  the  tree  enterprise 
system.  The  Incentives  which  oome  from  the 
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rlglit  to  enjoj  tlia  trulti  at  onel  labor  ar« 
iMMle  to  this  BTBtflm. 

ActualltlM  forced  th»  BololieTlk  iMden  to 
reoognlae  th«  troth  at  hKia  lYotakyi  state- 
ment, "In  a  oountry  where  the  eole  employer 
is  the  state,  oppoaltton  means  death  by  slow 
•tarvatlon."  After  their  civil  war,  the  Rus- 
sians faced  a  desperate  problem  of  economic 
reconstruction.  The  war  had  reduced  Indus- 
trial production,  decreased  the  number  of 
farm  horses,  and  removed  many  farmers  from 
their  land.  In  two  years,  about  seven  million 
RiuBlanB  starved  to  death,  llie  Bolsbevlka 
decided  that  the  situation  caUed  for  a  tem- 
porary change  In  economic  policies.  Before, 
the  Communists'  land  policies,  leaving  the 
fanner  no  incentive  to  produce  crops,  had 
forced  the  fanners  to  turn  over  their  crops 
to  the  government.  Now  the  farmers  would 
turn  over  a  fixed  quota  to  the  government  as 
a  kind  of  tax  and  sell  his  surplus.  Lenin 
realized  that  people  needed  to  feel  money  in 
their  hands  and  restored  the  use  of  currency. 
Under  these  conditions  private  business  be- 
gan to  flourish  once  more.  Thus  he  returned 
to  private  control  three-fourths  of  the  total 
retail  business,  but  carefully  kept  control 
of  heavy  industry.  Today  after  a  long  period 
of  cold  war  Russia  seems  again  to  be  chang- 
ing. It  Is  becoming  a  "have"  nation. 

Opposed  to  the  Idea  of  government-owned 
business,  we  Americans  live  under  the  eco- 
nomic system  recognized  as  free  enterprise. 
The  early  people  who  came  to  America's 
shores  established  the  worth  of  freedom. 
They  demanded  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Thomas  JeSerson 
Indicated,  "If  we  can  prevent  the  Oovem- 
ment  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they 
win  be  happy."  Today  we  are  striving  to  keep 
alive  that  Individual  pursuit.  We  wish  to  see 
It  continued  and  strengthened,  not  only  be- 
cause It  has  proved  beneficial,  but  also  be- 
cause we  believe  that  aU  our  other  freedoms 
depend  upon  this  freedcan. 

In  1776,  Adam  Smith,  a  Scottish  philoso- 
pher and  economist  of  Jefferson's  time,  pre- 
sented the  free  enterprise  Idea  In  bis  The 
Wealth  Of  Nations.  In  It  Smith  demonstrated 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  best 
served  by  permitting  each  person  to  make  his 
own  decisions  and  follow  his  own  self-inter- 
est In  economic  life.  This  is  the  core  of  the 
free  enterprise  systems. 

An  American  worker  Is  free  to  choose  his 
own  occupation  in  life.  If  he  were  subject  to 
restrictions  by  the  government,  he  would  be 
less  likely  to  do  the  job  weU.  His  interest 
would  be  drained  since  he  might  not  be 
doing  stxnethlng  he  really  wlsbed  to  do,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  labor  would  be  lost. 
Contrary  to  this,  the  American  laborer  works 
energetically  at  his  job  because  he  enjoys 
It  and  wants  to  receive  some  result  from 
the  fruit  of  his  labor.  A  man  is  justly  entitled 
to  all  the  wealth  he  himself  produces. 

This  leads  lu  on  to  a  further  point  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Free  societies  have 
always  been  those  In  which  the  Individual 
has  been  required  to  accept  reqwnslblllty  for 
himself  and  his  immediate  family.  Such  so- 
cieties have  accordingly  permitted  the  Indi- 
vidual a  considerable  freedom  of  choice  and 
have  likewise  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the 
results  which  he  was  able  to  achieve. 

The  Idea  that  a  government,  directed  by  a 
group  of  supposed  experts,  is  better  able  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  people  than  the 
people  are  themselves  will  In  the  end  prove 
disadvantageous  to  the  state.  Toung  people 
mature  never  having  accepted  responsibility, 
always  relying  on  the  state  to  provide  for 
them.  This  can  lead  to  the  corruption  of  an 
individual's  Integrity,  the  encouragement  of 
immorality,  the  destruction  of  Us  mirror 
Image,  and  as  a  final  result — the  weakening 
of  a  nation. 

Competition  la  the  Ilfeblood  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  When  competitors  flock 
to  supply  the  same  need,  the  oompetltton 


which  Is  created  forces  all  competitors  to  re- 
fine the  product.  Improve  the  services,  and 
better  satisfy  the  consumer's  needs.  It  la 
this  refining  effect  ot  competition  that  im- 
proves the  American  people's  jobs  and  their 
standards  of  living.  Ibe  welfare  state,  which 
denies  the  people  these  Incentives,  reduces 
their  enthusiasm  and  slows  economic 
growth. 

The  needs  of  a  socialistic  state  are  de- 
termined by  production,  wages,  and  prices 
while  in  the  American  income  they  are  based 
on  tbe  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Through 
the  way  the  consumer  spends  his  dollars,  he 
determines  what  is  to  be  produced  and  how 
much.  When  be  wants  more  cars  than  horse- 
drawn  carriages,  he  casts  his  dollar  "votes" 
for  cars  and  fewer  carriages.  The  wage  earn- 
er acknowledges  this  by  halting  the  produc- 
tion of  carriages  for  more  cars.  He  adheres  to 
the  people's  desires  aad  in  this  way  the  peo- 
ple receive  what  they  want  and  when  they 
want  It. 

American  Industry  relies  on  Investments 
(capital)  to  provide  the  funds  to  start  new 
businesses  and  to  expand  older  ones.  Any- 
thing which  discourages  Investments  re- 
stricts business  expansion  and  the  creation 
of  new  jobe.  The  badkbone  of  the  economy 
are  the  nation's  Industries  which  produce 
high-value,  low-cost  output,  and  support 
much  of  the  U.S.  industrial  research.  If  these 
large  Industries  are  destroyed  or  the  Invest- 
ment of  capital  discontinued,  the  economy 
will  suffer  a  fatal  blow. 

Many  American  citizens  believe  today  as 
Normsoi  Thomas,  the  Socialist  leader,  did 
years  ago  that  "the  American  people  will 
never  knowingly  adopt  socialism,  but  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  they  will  adopt  every 
fragment  of  the  socialistic  program,  until 
America  one  day  will  be  a  socialistic  nation 
Without  knowing  how  it  happened."  We  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  have  the  superficially 
attractive  benefits  of  the  Welfare  State  and 
continue  to  maintain  and  expand  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  If  we  destroy  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  we  destroy  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 

Thk    Advaktages    of    thz    American    Pans 

EKTEaPRiSE   System 

(By  B«cU  McDowell) 

THE    ONmo    STATES    TO    OU)    WORI.O    CRmCS 

"Here  first  the  duties  of  today,  the  lessons 

of  tbe  concrete, 
Wealth,    order,    travel,    shelter,    products, 

plenty: 
As   of   the   building   of   some   varied,    vast, 

perpetual    edifice. 
Whence   to   arise   laevltablo   in   time,   the 

towering  roofs,  the  lamps, 
The  solid-planted   spires   tall   shooting  to 
the  stars." 

— Walt  V/httuah. 
Free  enterprise  is  an  economic  system  In 
which  the  Oovemment  exercises  no  con- 
trols. The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
pure  free  enterprise  system,  but  rather  a 
hybrid  one — a  happy  medium  between  the 
Uberalism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  and  the  socialism  of  to- 
day's Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Free  enterprise  today  Is  the  individual 's 
freedom  to  make  something  of  himself,  to 
better  his  lot,  if  he  Is  enterprising  enough 
to  do  it.  This  system  Is  wasted  if  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  utillae  his  ability  to  freely 
go  about  his  business  and  profit  In  It. 

In  a  socialistic  country,  the  Individual's 
desire  to  take  a  chance  In  going  out  to 
establishing  a  business  Is  stlfied.  From 
childhood  on,  a  cltizea  of  a  socialistic  coun- 
try is  Instilled  with  the  idea  of  government 
control  of  everything— from  business  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Big  business  is  non-existent  imder  a 
social  system.  The  business  Is  big  in  the 
sense  that  many  people  are  employed,  or 
rather  used,  to  work  their  Uvee  out  in  tbe 


same  job.  There  Is  no  posslbUity  for  ad- 
vancement. There  are  no  stockholders,  no 
profit  sharers.  What  profits  that  are  made 
are  turned  over  to  the  Oovemment  to  be 
xised  to  finance  other  such  businesses. 

In  America,  If  a  man  chooses  to  open  a 
factory  to  print  signs  for  freedom  marchers 
and  peace-nlks  to  carry,  that  Is  his  privilege. 
If  the  preacher  in  the  cement  block  church 
down  on  the  corner  chooses  to  sermonize  on 
this  man's  degraded  moral  characters,  that's 
his  privilege. 

Only  in  America  can  a  slum  child  grow  up 
to  become  a  corporation  president,  in 
America,  the  Old  World  cycle  of  continuing 
subserviency  can  be  broken.  In  America,  the 
desire  of  the  Individual  for  betterment  can- 
not be  destroyed.  In  reality,  it  Is  encouraged; 
therefore,  the  high  number  of  Immigrants 
each  year.  This  Is  a  continually  high  number, 
Showing  that  the  desire  of  people  for  im- 
provement isn't  dead  or  dying. 

Even  In  America,  some  control  Is  needed. 
Not  all  people  have  such  high  ideals  and 
ethics  that  they  are  prevented  from  selling 
watered  stock,  reducing  their  competitors  by 
lawless,  unethical  methods,  and  deliberately 
misinforming  the  public.  In  deaUng  with  this 
type  of  cheating  (there's  no  other  word  for 
lt>,  some  socialist  tactics  come  in  handy. 
The  Government,  which  In  a  democracy  Is 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  can  step  In  to 
prevent  graft  and  corruption. 

In  a  socialist  country,  there  Is  none  of  this 
type  of  cheating  because  the  Government 
owns  everything  In  the  first  place. 

America  Is  gradually  becoming  more  so- 
cialistic. Witness  the  Great  Society.  This  is 
a  plan  for  a  society  of  prevailing  equality 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  economic  status,  or 
educational  background.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Caucasians  want  white  supremacy;  the 
Negroes  want  black  power;  the  peace-nllu 
want  peace  at  any  price;  teenagers  want  In- 
dependence; the  draft  dodgers  want  Vietnam 
to  disintegrate;  the  "junkie"  wants  his  dope; 
and  the  Democrats  want  higher  taxes.  The 
Great  Society  Is  the  Impoeslble  dream  of  a 
Utopian  Socialist.  The  whole  unnatural  Idea 
smacks  of  unlimited  Government  control. 
This  concept  endangers  our  free  enterprise 
system!  If  our  free  enterprise  system  Is 
wiped  out,  where  are  we?  We  are  under  the 
dictate  of  the  omnipotent  Government. 

America  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  The  slums 
are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  penthouses. 
The  broad  flat  gralnflelds  are  Interrupted  by 
teeming  cities.  The  miner  digs  Into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  while  a  debutante  suns  herself 
in  Miami.  This  great  land  of  ours  was  formed 
on  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  be- 
lief In  God.  Didn't  most  early  settlers  come 
to  the  New  World  to  escape  religious  or  eco- 
nomic persecution? 

America  la  the  most  powerful  country  In 
the  world.  She  has  gained  this  position 
through  the  prosperity  of  her  people.  Her  peo- 
ple believe  In  free  enterprise  and  they  will 
fight  for  their  beUefs. 

Industry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  The  large  Industries  em- 
ploying many  millions  of  Americans  are  here 
today  because  men  had  the  enterprise  to  de- 
velop and  work  on  an  Idea.  These  huge  cor- 
porations were  built  larger  and  larger  by 
the  selling  of  stock.  They  continue  to  make 
more  and  more  money  for  their  Investors. 

Men  have  the  right  to  unionize  and  the 
right  to  not  unionize.  The  Labor  Unions  are 
a  useful  tool  for  protecting  the  workmen 
from  slightly  underhanded  dealings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Under  the  wrong  leader- 
ship, though,  they  can  become  overly  pow- 
erful and  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  to  ever 
come  out  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  is  Junior  Achievement.  This  organiza- 
tion teaches  teenagers  the  fundamentals  of 
business.  They  form  corporations,  elect  of- 
flcera,  and  design  and  make  products.  These 
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youth  are  tomorrow's  leaders.  With  their 
knowledge  of  the  Ins  and  outs  and  upe  and 
downs  of  business,  they  are  naturals  for  many 
positions  In  corporations.  No  doubt,  many 
bright,  young  vice  presidents  and  trouble- 
shooters  employed  by  firms  were  once  Junior 
Achievers. 

So  far  in  her  history,  America  has  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  her  early  beginnings.  Ever 
since  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  United 
states  has  enjoyed  a  position  of  preeminence 
In  world  aSalrs.  Other  nations  look  to  us  for 
guidance  and  help.  The  free  countries  of  the 
world  look  to  tis  for  assistance  In  building 
or  restoring  their  economies.  If  we  are  to  re- 
main powerful,  we  must  keep  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  Intact. 

There  are  always  some  people  who  don't 
care  If  they  have  freedom  or  not.  These  peo- 
ple are  shirking  their  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens.  They  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  them.  They  like  social- 
ized medicine,  minimum  Income  guarantees, 
and  the  Insurance  of  good  housing.  In  reality, 
these  people  are  selling  themselves  Into  slav- 
ery and  they  don't  care!  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  rest  of  us,  as  American  citi- 
zens, to  take  up  the  slack  these  people  make, 
and  keep  our  free  enterprise  system  for  a 
stronger  democracy. 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  L.  CHAR- 
TRANft  AT  FOURTH  ANNUAL  COL- 
LOQUIUM ON  INFORMATION  RE- 
TRIEVAL 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwencel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  pressing  needs  of  Congress 
Is  the  acquisition  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment.  We,  in  the  Congress, 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  an  expert 
in  this  field,  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  with 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Recently,  he  made  a  speech  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  National  Colloquium  on 
Information  Retrieval  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  I  feel  this  speech  should  be  read 
by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

concsessional  information  retrieval: 
Requirements  and  Reactions 
(An  address  before  the  Fourth  Annual  Na- 
tional Colloquium  on  Information  Re- 
trieval. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Robert  L. 
Chartrand,  information  sciences  special- 
ist, Science  Policy  Research  Division,  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1067) 

"The  cybernetic  revolution  ...  Is  going 
to  be  the  biggest  technological  revolution 
men  have  known." 

The  Lord  Snow. 

I.  introduction 

The  environment  In  which  the  United 
States  Ck>ngress  functions  has  changed  radi- 
cally \a  the  past  few  decades.  The  Impact  of 
technology  has  been  manifested  in  kalei- 
doscopic ways  In  all  sectors  of  our  society — 
business,  education,  government,  tbe  aca- 
demic world.  As  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  multiply  and  grow 
more  complex,  it  becomes  Increasingly  Im- 
perative that  their  decisions  be  tbe  right 
ones. 

Human  judgment  is  an  amalgam  of  ex- 
perience. Intuition,  logic,  and  certain  requi- 
site   Information.    The    contemporary    leg- 


islator is  hard-pressed  to  acquire,  filter  out, 
assimilate,  and  apply  the  requisite  informa- 
tion which  bears  on  a  given  problem.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  indicated  that  an  "average" 
Congressman's  typical  work-week  was  69.9 
hours  .1  When  one  considers  that  the  First 
Congress  produced  118  public  and  private 
acts  and  resolutions,'  while  the  Members  of 
the  89th  Congress  just  concluded  were  forced 
to  cope  with  26,566  bills  and  resolutions  and 
passed  4,016  legislative  measures,'  the  change 
of  pace  comes  Into  focus.  A  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  First  Con- 
gress came  from  a  constituency  averaging 
33,000  persons;*  today's  Congressman  repre- 
sents an  average  of  450,000  constituents,  and 
this  number  may  double  In  the  next  40  years. 

Of  particular  concern  to  many  In  our  Na- 
tion's leadership  is  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  between  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress.  Some  persons  believe  that  the 
demands  up>on  tbe  energies  and  time  of  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  have  placed 
this  essential  relationship  In  jeopardy.  A 
commentary  on  this  situation  was  made  dur- 
ing a  recent  management  study  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

"Congress  Is  burdened  by  an  ever-Increas- 
ing workload,  caused  by  continuing  growth 
of  the  nation  and  the  government,  and  Con- 
gress' failure  to  relieve  Itself  of  unnecessary 
work  detail.  The  weight  of  this  workload  as 
felt  personally  by  legislators  Is  a  serious 
lm|>ediment  to  a  greater  Congressional  effec- 
tiveness." ' 

Not  only  must  the  Congressman  spend 
hours  In  committee  meetings — and  each 
Senator  or  Representative  Is  a  member  of 
numerous  standmg  and  special  committees 
and  subcommittees — but  he  must  be  ready 
to  respond  to  fioor  calls.  In  the  House  of 
Representetlves  during  the  First  Session  of 
the  89th  Congress  there  were,  for  example, 
182  quorum  calls,  201  Tea  and  Nay  calls, 
and  hundreds  of  teller,  division,  and  voice 
votes."  Thus,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
allow  the  Congressional  decision -maker  to 
function  more  effectively.  The  Information 
provided  him  must  be  "factual,  analytic,  and 
attltudlnal" '  In  terms  of  his  particular  needs. 

II.    congressional    INroEMATION    NEEDS 

The  spectrum  of  Congressional  Information 
needs  is  virtually  infinite.  The  Members  are 
aware  of  the  crltlcallty  of  their  situation.  A 
survey  of  80  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dealing  with  general  categories  of 
problems  encountered  found  78%  citing  com- 
plexity of  decision-making;  lack  of  infor- 
mation" a  key  concern."  Apropos  of  this 
problem.  Professor  Kenneth  Jsmda  stresses 
that,  "...  Congress  still  needs  much  infor- 
mation it  does  not  get  .  .  .  Congress'  problem 
Is    one    of    obtaining    TCtevant    Information. 
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What  Congress  really  requires  Is  a  procedure 
for  acquiring  the  Information  It  needs  and 
a  method  for  processing  that  information 
m  order  to  leexn  what  it  wants  to  know."  * 

The  Congressman,  of  course,  is  function- 
ing In  several  roles;  as  a  legislator  dealing 
with  international  and  national  problems; 
as  a  representative  of  his  district  or  state; 
and  as  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  with  a  per- 
sonal relationship  to  each  constituent. 

Bequests  for  information  may  be  placed  in 
four  broad  categories;  first,  requirements 
from  tbe  Congress  as  a  whole  which  may  be 
expressed  In  a  statute;  e.g.,  requiring  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  (LRS)  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  produce  regularly  a 
"Digest  of  Public  General  Bills."  A  second 
category  of  Inquiries  for  Information  In- 
cludes those  Initiated  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees; typical  of  these  are  requests  for 
"intensive  background  studies  on  subjects 
within  their  Jurisdictions;"  '*  an  example 
woxild  be  the  recent  report  on  "Weather 
Modification  and  Control."  "  The  third  cate- 
gory features  requests  from  Individual  Mem- 
bers, and  the  range  of  these — ^llke  those  re- 
ceived from  constituents,  the  fourth  cate- 
gory— Is  encyclopedic. 

What  are  the  Congressional  sources  for 
this  tremendous  variety  of  Information?  They 
range  from  the  Members'  and  committee 
staffs  or  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  to 
Executive  Branch  agencies  and  numerous 
outside  groups  (e.g.,  lobbyists) .  Several  hun- 
dred liaison  personnel  are  malntamed  by  the 
various  Elxecutlve  Branch  agencies  for  work 
with  the  Legislative  Branch. 

As  the  Congressman  struggles  to  govern 
effectively  an  ever-growing.  Increasingly  com- 
plex, and  highly  mobile  population,  his  needs 
for  support  external  to  his  own  staff  Increase. 
In  addition  to  the  need  to  identify,  collect, 
select,  and  apply  a  wide  range  of  Infca-matlon, 
there  Is  often  the  requirement  for  maximum 
objectivity.  Also,  there  may  be  need  for  the 
confidential  analysis  of  a  problem.  In  this 
respect,  the  role  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  Is  of  singular  importance  to  the  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  In  the 
volume  entitled  We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress, underscores  the  value  of  the  LRS 
support : 

"Members  of  Congress  receive  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  that  rarest  of 
all  Washington  products:  the  dlstoterested 
point  of  view,  the  tmdlstorted  fact,  the  im- 
partial and  nonpartisan  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  controversial  pubUc  poUcy  Issues."  " 

m.   STTPPORT  OF  THE  CONGRESS   BT   IMS 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service,  which 
commenced  serving  the  Congress  in  1914,  is 
the  only  group  outside  of  the  Congress  per  se 
devoted  exclusively  to  provldtag  research, 
information,  and  related  services  to  that 
body.  A  group  of  subject  specialists  and  sup- 
port personnel  with  access  to  an  impressive 
repository  of  highly  diversified  data  com- 
prises LRS.  In  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  aids  which  LRS  provides  were 
enumerated : 
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*^  la  K  place  that  Iifemben  can  turn  to 
for  . . .  preparation  of  background  rqxjrte  on 
public  and  leglsIatlTe  lasuea;  for  i»o  and  con 
analyses  of  bills;  for  studies  of  alternative 
proposals  for  solutions  of  natlcHial  problems; 
for  legal  opinions;  for  surveys  of  court  de- 
dslons;  for  spot  factual  information;  for 
newspaper  searcbes;  for  assistance  In  pre- 
paring draft  statements  or  speeches;  for 
translations;  for  legislative  histories;  for 
prepfumtlon  of  charts,  graphs,  and  maps;  for 
blbUographlee;  for  tabulations  at  statistics; 
for  consultations  with  subject  specialists;  for 
assistance  in  answering  constituent  inquir- 
ies; and  so  forth."  " 

The  number  of  requests  emanating  from 
the  Congress  has  continued  to  mount,  with 
foreseeable  {Hessures  on  the  LRS  statr.  In 
IMfl,  with  a  staff  of  181."  a  total  of  19,732 
inquiries'*  was  received;  twenty  years  later, 
with  a  staff  slightly  less  than  twice  the  size 
(328), >•  117,062  inquiries i^— Member,  com- 
mittee, constituent — were  sent  to  LRS.  This 
represents  a  600%  Increase  I  The  average 
number  of  Inquiries  during  fiscal  year  1965 
was  343  per  Senator  and  136  per  Representa- 
tive." 

As  the  voliune  of  requests  has  risen,  there 
has  been  an  accompanying  growth  in  the 
number  of  subjects  which  needed  coverage. 
Two  significant  trends  In  recent  years  have 
compounded  the  task  of  LRS:  one  Is  the 
increasing  niunber  of  Member  requests  for 
"tallormade  research  and  tallormade  re- 
ports;"'* the  second  is  an  Increased  demand 
for  "rush"  service.  The  Impact  of  short  dead- 
line requests  upon  staff  performance  results 
In  disruption  of  longer  phased  studies.  Un- 
fortunately, backlogs  are  common,  particu- 
larly during  peak  periods;  a  spot  check  made 
on  March  1,  1965 — during  a  period  of  tradi- 
tionally heavy  activity — ^revealed  approxi- 
mately 2,600  inquiries  on  hand." 

The  LRS  professional  staff  prepares  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  responses  to  inqulrtes:  re- 
ports and  memoranda,  draft  statements,  let- 
ters, translations,  maps  (and  other  graphics) , 
previously  prepared  written  material,  and 
perK>naI  and  telephone  consvUtations.*^ 

One  of  the  recurring  problems  faced  by 
LRS  is  the  frequent  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  Congreesional  crfDce  in  stating  its  need 
precisely.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  emphasize 
to  the  requester  that  "...  when  you  request 
Information,  you  must  visualize  the  often 

"UJ3.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Op.  at.,  p.  im.  [Testimony  of 
Dr.  Hugh  EUbree.] 

"  V£.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations for  1967  (89th  Cong.,  3nd  sees.  May 
9,  1966).  Washington,  VS.  Govt.  Print.  Off 
1966.  p.  382.  [Testimony  of  Lester  S.  Jayson.J 
••II.8.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Op.  cit..  p.  1176. 

"  V3.  CongresB.  House.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations.  Legislative  Branch  Appropri- 
ations for  1967.  Op.  cit..  Table  8,  p.  226. 

"  Statistics  provided  by  BasU  T.  Owens,  Ad- 
mtnlstrattve  Officer,  LeglsUtlve  Reference 
Service,  library  of  Cangress. 

»  UJ8.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Ap- 
proi»lattons.  Suboommlttee  on  Legislative 
Afiproptlations.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
prUticms  for  1967.  Op.  cit.,  p.  238.  [Testimony 
Of  Lester  S.  Jayson.] 

"tr.S.  Can^esB.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Op.  cit..  p.  1114.  (Testimony  of 
Or.  Hu^  L.  BUbree.J 
TlHd.,  p.  1166. 

"  UjB.  Congnu.  House.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations for  1967.  Op.  eit..  Table  3,  p.  23S. 
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Indefinable  gap  In  your  knowledge  clearly 
enough  to  state  what  it  is  you  dont  know 
but  wish  to  find  out.  Learning  to  label  in- 
formation, learning  to  ask  questions — these 
are  the  biggest  problsns."  «" 

Tet,  LRS  also  seeks  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  seeker  of  Information  may 
"browse"  for  that  which  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely defined.  To  be  truly  useful,  an  Infor- 
mation system  should  not  Impede  the  main 
user  group  by  having  procediires  which  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  operators  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  scope  and  nature  of  many  Congres- 
sional requests  are  such  that  fiexlblUty  in 
question  answering  has  become  an  LRS  sine 
qua  non.  In  this  connection.  Malcolm  Rlgby's 
admonition  comes  to  mind : 

"For  subject  searches,  no  system  can  yield 
Just  what,  and  only  what,  is  desired,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  system  Is  designed  or 
how  carefully  the  question  is  formulated. 
There  will  always  b«  some  element  of  sub- 
jective Judgment.  Hence  the  need  for  brows- 
ing to  find  (or  eliminate)  what  Is  most  prob- 
ably relevant  (or  Irrelevant) .  The  user  some- 
times looks  for  very  specific  data  by  subject; 
but  more  often  he  has  vague  or  111-deflned  or 
not  definable  Ideas,  or  Is  merely  looking  for 
interesting  Information."  ■ 

Long  ago  LRS  had  to  estabUsh  a  policy  for 
handling  the  myriad  requests — It  Is  that  In- 
qxiirlea  shall  be  handled  in  order  of  receipt 
with  these  exceptions: 

"(1)  urgent  deadUnes  should  be  met.  If 
possible; 

"(3)  Inquiries  for  a  Member's  own  use  are 
given  priority  over  constituent  inquiries;  and 
(3)  InqtUrles  that  oan  be  handled  in  less 
than  an  hour  are  given  priority."  »* 

One  step  which  bas  been  taken,  in  fact 
within  the  past  few  months,  has  been  to 
enlarge  that  section  of  LRS  responsible  for 
handling  the  high  volume  of  requests  which 
can  be  fulfilled  using  already  prepared  ma- 
terial or  through  quick  reference  checks. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  this  group  of  20  per- 
sons will  be  able  to  handle  approximately 
66%  of  the  inqulriea  coming  to  LRS,  there- 
by freeing  subject  specialists  and  other 
analysts  for  more  analytical  asslgiuaents. 

rv.    CONGRESSIONAL    RSACTION    TO    LBS    ST7PPOBT 

Down  through  the  years.  Members  of 
Congress  have  voiced  their  approbation  or 
criticism  of  the  Legtelative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Comments  have  taken  the  form  of  let- 
ters, statements  at  the  time  of  appropriations 
hearings — sometimes  before  special  Congres- 
sional groups  such  aa  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress — or  in 
personal  contact  with  staff  members.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Congress  speaks  well  of 
the  efforts  of  LRS.  and  is  appreciative  of 
the  difflciiltles  imder  which  it  labors.  One 
sure  indicator  of  reliance  on  LRS  Is  In  the 
Increased  demand  for  Its  services,  as  noted 
above. 

As  the  need  for  a  greater  LRS  capability 
has  been  identified  and  discussed,  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  automatic  data  process- 
ing as  a  tool  in  support  of  the  researcher 
has  been  raised.  Both  In  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  and  In  epeclflc  legislative 
measures  recenUy  Introduced  with  bi- 
partisan support,  th«  requirement  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  latest  In  technologl- 


*»  Herbert.  Evan.  Finding  what's  known. 
International  science  and  technology.  Janu- 
ary 1963.  p.  14. 

"Rlgby.  Malcolm.  BrowsablUty  In  modern 
information  retrieval  systems:  the  quest  for 
Information,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Sympo- 
sium on  Education  for  Information  Science. 
Warrenton,  Va..  September  7-10,  1965. 
Washington,  Spartan  Books.  1985.  p.  49. 

"U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Op.  cit.,  p,  1166. 


cal  capability  has  been  discussed."  One 
consultant  group  offered  this  rather  un- 
equivocal opinion: 

"The  very  nature  of  some  analytical  prob- 
lems of  Congress  calls  for  flexible  manipula- 
tion of  massive  data  into  many  different 
arrangements  to  serve  many  different  pur- 
poses. Only  with  large-scale  computers  can 
this  be  done  thoroughly  and  economi- 
cally." " 

Although  the  actual  niunber  of  critical 
comments  regarding  the  service  provided  by 
LRS  has  been  relatively  small  over  the  years, 
some  of  the  identified  shortcomings  are  very 
real,  and  have  been  the  focus  of  corrective 
action  where  possible.  Included  in  the  com- 
plaints: the  report  was  too  superficial;  re- 
sponse was  not  "appropriate;"  "that's  not 
what  we  wanted;"  materials  were  sent  rather 
than  a  tailored  report;  "too  much"  or  "too 
little"  material  wais  sent;  pro  and  con 
studies  were  not  taUored  correctly;  undue 
delay  in  response;  and  others." 

The  comments  offered  by  Members  and 
their  staffs  might  apply  to  any  group 
charged  with  providing  such  a  broad  range 
of  research  services.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  LRS  management  continually  works  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  responses.  In  a  re- 
cent monograph,  "Availability  of  Informa- 
tion for  Congressional  Operations,"  Charles 
Dechert  suggests  that: 

"The  problem  of  congressional  access  to 
information  might  be  better  defined  as  a 
problem  of  information  management.  What 
specific  elements  of  Information  are  needed 
to  make  what  Ji.dgments?  Where  are  these 
elements  located?  How  are  they  to  be  re- 
trieved? And  how  should  they  be  presented 
In  order  to  be  meaningful?"  ■ 

The  emphasis,  then,  must  be  on  ever-Im- 
proving commimlcatlons  between  the  users 
and  the  operators  of  the  Information  sys- 
tem. User  reaction  to  the  outputs  of  the  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  better  defined  and  analyzed. 

Whether  the  solution  Ues  In  increasing  the 
number  of  LRS  staff,  employing  electronic 
computerB,  or  In  better  orientation  sessions 
for  the  Congreesional  iisers  of  LRS  services, 
the  crux  of  the  matter  Ues  in  the  wllUngne« 
of  aU  parties  to  more  sharply  define  needs, 
resources,  and  communication  patterns. 

The  consensus  among  Congressmen  la  that 
they  must  "work  smarter."  The  Information 
provided— in  the  long  run  a  vital  element  of 
the  Judgmental  function — ^must  be  com- 
plete, accurate,  timely,  and  relevant."  Above 
all.  they  must  be  serviced  by  an  information 
system  that  Is  unfiagging  and  attuned  to 
their  every  need.  As  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey perceptively  commented  in  addressing 
this  problem  area: 

"When  Congress  has  better  accees  to  the 
answers  it  needs,  it  will  be  in  a  poslUon  to 
ask  still   better — more  useful — queetons."" 

Aa  the  burden  of  governing  continues  to 
exert  pressure  upon  our  leadership,  the  vital 
nature  of  the  information  provided  the  Con- 
gressional policy  makers  wlU  become  more 
and  more  a  key  to  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

"McClory.  Robert.  An  automatic  data 
processing  facility  to  support  the  Cong^ress. 
Remarks  In  the  House.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  112.  pt.  20,  p.  27824. 

"A.  D.  Little  Company,  Inc.  Management 
study  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Op.  cit..  p.  27. 

"VS.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  1163-1169. 

"Dechert,  Charles  R.  Op.  cit..  pp.  172-173. 

"Chartrand,  Robert  L.  Automatic  data 
processing  fpr  the  Congress.  In  Extension  ol 
remarks  of  Honorable  Robert  McClory.  Con- 
gressional Record,  Jan.  30,  1967,  p.  1803. 

"  Humphrey,  Hubert  H.  The  computer  rev- 
olution— address  by  Senator  Humphrey  be- 
fore Eastern  Spring  Computer  Conference. 
Remarks  in  the  Senate.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol  110,  pt.  7.  p.  9076. 


ARE  VIETCONa  SUPPLYINa  PEACE 
GROUPS? 

Mr.  DELLEN6ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
stories  and  a  release  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  have  brought  to  light  a  pos- 
sible complicity  between  some  Americans 
and  the  Vietnamese  Communists  which 
Is  almost  too  much  to  believe. 

From  first  information,  however,  there 
Is  more  than  enough  ground  to  ask,  are 
these  reports  true,  and  in  light  of  the 
substance  of  the  reports,  what  is  being 
done  about  them? 

The  reports  state  that  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been  is- 
sued orders  to  strip  American  dead  and 
wounded  of  personal  articles,  cards,  let- 
ters, pictures,  personal  papers  and  the 
like,  which  will  then  be  sent  to  the  peace 
groups  In  the  United  States  for  use  in 
their  antiwar  campaign. 

Here  is  a  report  straight  from  the  wire 
of  the  United  Press  International. 

Saigon. — North  Vietnamese  troops  have 
been  ordered  to  strip  personal  effects  from 
dead  and  wounded  American  soldiers  for  use 
by  protest  groups  \n  the  U.S.,  U.S.  military 
sources  said  today. 

A  document  taken  from  a  North  Viet- 
namese lieutenant  captured  In  South  Viet- 
nam's central  highlands  said  the  OIs'  per- 
sonal belongings  would  be  passed  on  to  pro- 
test groups  in  the  United  States  "to  mobilize 
the  American  people"  against  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  the  sources  said. 

The  document  said,  in  part,  "these  Ameri- 
can protest  groups  requested  us  to  provide 
them  with  the  personal  articles  of  American 
soldiers,  killed  or  wounded,  such  as  Identifi- 
cation cards,  letters,  pictures,  personal  papers, 
handkerchiefs,   notebooks   and   diaries   .   .   ." 

As  the  UPI  states,  this  action  was  "re- 
quested" by  the  peace  groups  and  evi- 
dently can  be  backed  up  by  "U.S.  military 
sources." 

In  addition,  here  is  a  similar  story 
from  today's  Chicago  Tribune: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  12.  19671 
Hear  North  Vietnam  Ghouls  Strip  Tanks' 
Bodies 

Washington.  June  11. — A  request  for  a 
federal  Investigation  of  reports  that  North 
Vietnamese  troops  loot  personal  effects  from 
wounded  and  dead  American  soldiers  for  use 
by  "peace"  groups  was  disclosed  today. 

Peace  groups  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
quested the  material  to  strengthen  their 
propaganda  campaign  against  United  Statee 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,  It  was  reported. 

Leslie  M.  Pry  of  Reno,  Nev..  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
said  today  that  he  has  sent  the  VJ.W.'s  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  to  Atty.  Oen.  Ram- 
sey Clark. 

Mt7ST   KNOW  GROUPS 

"Our  government  must  confirm  or  deny 
this  repKjrt."  Pry  said  in  a  statement  released 
at  V.P.W.  headquarters  here.  "If  it  Is  factual, 
we  must  know  who  the  protest  groups  are. 
and  stringent  action  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately. If  the  report  is  true,  the  protest 
groups  have  now  gone  too  far." 

Fry  said  the  report  emanated  from  Saigon, 


capital  of  South  Viet  Nam.  after  study  of  a 
"ghoulish  order"  purportedly  found  in  a  doc- 
ument taken  from  a  captured  North  Viet- 
namese ofllcer. 

The  VJ'.W.  leader  quoted  the  document  as 
saying,  in  part:  "These  American  protest 
groups  requested  us  to  provide  them  with 
the  personal  articles  of  American  soldiers, 
killed  or  wounded,  such  as  identification 
cards,  letters,  pictures,  personal  papers,  hand- 
kerchiefs, note  books,  and  diaries." 

VIOLATION   OP  CONVENTION 

It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  convention 
on  the  rules  of  war  to  strip  the  bodies  of  dead 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  their  personal  be- 
longings. 

"This  Inhuman  effort  Is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension," Pry  said. 

"The  American  people  have  allowed  these 
anti-war  peaceniks  full  rein  in  their  efforts 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  United  States 
policy  In  southeast  Asia.  The  vast  segment 
of  American  opinion  wUl  rise  against  these 
peaceniks  If  this  horrendous  report  is  true. 

"These  people  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  their  Intended  crime  against  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  our  brave  men  killed  and 
wounded  while  fighting  for  peace  In  Viet 
Nam.  They  must  be  publicly  Identified  and 
appropriate  action  taken  immediately  by  our 
government." 

First,  the  question  must  be  asked.  Why 
has  the  administration  not  confirmed  or 
denied  these  reports?  Why  has  no  action 
been  taken,  since  the  reports  seem  to  be 
substantial? 

The  responsibility  which  must  accom- 
pany free  speech  has  been  violently 
abused  by  complicity  such  as  this,  and 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know  which  groups  are  involved. 

Who  is  it  that  would  go  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  decency  and  defile  the  bodies  of 
dead  and  wounded  Americans?  Who  are 
the  leaders  of  these  groups?  Where  do 
they  get  their  funds?  How  are  these 
items  to  be  used?  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  would  be  repulsed  by  an  ex- 
hibiting of  a  GI's  letters  from  home  or 
a  pillaged  graduation  watch.  Do  they 
plan  to  send  these  items  to  friends  and 
relatives  with  a  grim  note  saying,  "War 
is  hell,  here  is  something  to  make  it  even 
harder  for  you?" 

I  should  think  the  American  people 
would  also  be  Interested  in  knowing  the 
channels  open  for  transporting  these 
ghastly  Items  of  irresponsible  protest. 

If  these  reports  are  as  substantial  as 
they    appear   to   be,    full    Information 
should  be  provided  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  Commander  Fry  requests.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  American  people  will 
have  something  to  say  too. 
[A  news  release  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars   of  the  United  States,   Washington. 
DC) 
VPW  Chiep  Calls  roR  Invxstjoation  or  Re- 
ports   Vht    Protestors    Ask    Cong    fob 
wottnded  and  dead  qi's  effects 

Washington,  D.C.  June  12. — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  LesUe  M.  Fry, 
Reno.  Nevada,  today  called  on  the  Attorney 
General  "to  immediately  Investigate  reports 
that  antiwar  groups  here  in  the  United  States 
have  asked  North  Vietnamese  troops  to  strip 
American  military  wounded  and  dead  of  per- 
sonal effects  for  use  by  these  protest  groups. 

"The  report,  emanating  from  Saigon, 
claimed  that  this  ghoulish  order  was  found  m 
a  document  taken  from  a  captured  North 
Vietnamese  ofllcer.  The  docvunent  Is  reported 
to  say  In  part:  "These  American  protest 
groups  requested  us  to  provide  them  with 


the  personal  articles  of  American  soldiers, 
killed  or  wounded,  such  as  identification 
cards,  letters,  pictures,  personal  papers, 
handkerchiefs,  notebocrics.  and  diaries  .  .  .' 

"Our  government  must  confirm  or  deny 
this  report.  If  it  is  factual,  we  must  know 
who  the  'protest  groups'  are  and  stringent 
action  must  be  taken  Immediately.  This  in- 
human effort  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
If  the  report  Is  true,  the  'protest  groups' 
have  now  gone  too  far. 

"The  American  people  have  allowed  these 
antiwar  peaceniks  full  rein  in  their  efforts 
to  subvert  and  destroy  United  States  poUcy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  vast  segment  of  Amer- 
ican opinion  wUl  rise  against  these  peaceniks 
if  this  horrendous  report  is  true.  These  peo- 
ple must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their 
intended  crime  against  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  our  brave  men  klUed  and 
wounded  whUe  fighting  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. They  must  be  publicly  Identifled  and 
appropriate  action  taken  immediately  by  our 
government." 


THE  U.N.  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  evening  and  again 
on  Wednesday,  the  U  J*.  Security  Council 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  in  the  Middle 
East.  While  Soviet  support  of  a  no- 
strings  cease-fire  was  a  major  move  in 
facing  the  present  crisis.  It  is,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out.  only  a  "first 
step"  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Although  It  is  significant  that  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  the  Security 
Council,  it  does  not  redeem  the  action  of 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  in  pre- 
cipitously acceding  to  demands  to  with- 
draw UNEF  troops,  nor  the  inability  of 
the  United  Nations  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  violence  in  the  first  Instance. 
The  success  of  the  cease-fire  proposals 
consistently  urged  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  Middle  East  and  it  Is  notable 
that  Soviet  support  could  be  obtained. 
In  no  way,  however,  can  It  cover  the 
failure  of  our  diplomacy,  the  obvious  un- 
preparedness  of  the  State  D^artment 
for  the  entire  situation,  nor  the  unfor- 
tunate statement  of  "neutrality"  by  Mr. 
McClosky  on  June  5. 

We  may  yet  avoid  a  wider  confiagra- 
tion,  but  we  can  no  longer  continue  along 
the  lines  of  simple  Micawber-llke  hope 
that  things  will  turn  out  well. 

After  3  days  of  fighting,  Israel  appears 
to  have  advanced  to  strategic  points  in 
Sinai,  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  and  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  River  Jordan.  The  prog- 
ress toward  peace  made  by  the  UJf. 
resolutions  has  been  strengthened  from 
the  beginning  by  Israel's  agreement  to  a 
cease-fire,  conditional  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  all  involved  parties.  Today  in 
the  Security  Council  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Ambassador  announced  that 
Egypt  was  willing  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire 
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resolution  If  Israel  would  also  accept. 
The  XJHt.  and  the  United  States  have  an 
unmistakable  opportunity  and  an  un- 
mistakable responsibility  now  to  use 
every  diplomatic  means  to  secure  full 
and  effective  Implementation  of  the 
cease-fire  provisions. 

Such  action  is  even  more  important  In 
view  of  today's  accidental  firing  on  the 
XJSS.  Liberty  by  Israel  forces,  a  highly 
regrettable  Incident  which  calls  for  a 
stem  warning  to  all  sides.  This  occur- 
rence points  out  with  alarming  urgency 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  and  intensify  its  efforts  not  only 
In  order  to  avoid  further  incidents  of  this 
kind  but  also  to  st(^  all  violence.  Clear- 
ly, the  situation  Is  still  not  out  of  the 
danger  of  escalation. 

While  we  continue  to  urge  acceptance 
of  the  cease-fire  resolution  by  all  parties 
concerned,  preparations  should  begin  for 
the  establishment  of  machinery,  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  UJ^.,  to  allow  negoti- 
ations between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  and  we  should  call  for  the  early 
restoration  of  a  UJN.  presence  to  guar- 
antee the  cease-fire. 

The  settlement  of  the  current  crisis 
must  Include  a  guarantee  of  the  right  of 
free  and  innocent  passage  for  all  ships 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the 
Suez  Cfmal.  full  acceptance  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Israel,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  guerrilla  warfare  across  Its  bor- 
ders. The  United  States  must  show 
determination  to  honor  Its  longstanding 
oommltments  and  state  its  position  defi- 
nitely and  cleerly.  To  reinstate  any  part 
of  the  former  territorial  status  without 
a  firm  commitment  on  our  part,  and 
without  the  machinery  to  guarantee  that 
the  settlement  will  be  preserved,  would 
simply  postpone  another  crisis.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  and  understandable 
that  Israel  would  not  agree  to  return  to 
a  situation  in  which,  as  Israel  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  stated,  the  U.N. 
could  pull  out  its  protective  umbrella  "as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  rain."  We  cannot  ex- 
pect Israel  to  accede  to  a  request  for 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  surrender 
of  captured  territory,  as  was  done  in 
1956,  without  explicit  guarantees  that  it 
will  not  have  to  face  a  similar  situation 
In  another  10  years,  if  not  sooner. 

We  also  have  a  clear  responsibility  to 
work  through  the  United  Nations  to  pro- 
vide for  agreement  on  a  lasting  long- 
run  settlement  of  the  Issues  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  means  seeking  solutions  to  the 
basic  and  deep-rooted  conflicts  which 
have  divided  the  Middle  East  since 
Israel's  birth  as  a  nation  In  1948.  The 
ingredients  of  settlement  include:  realis- 
tic recognition  of  the  right  of  Israel's 
existence  as  a  nation;  permanent  agree- 
ment on  specific  borders,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees. 

None  of  these  aims  can  be  accom- 
plished unless  It  is  within  a  framework 
of  definite  international  guarantees.  The 
United  States  must  clarify  Its  commit- 
ment to  peace,  and  to  the  territorial  in- 
t^prlty  of  all  Middle  East  states,  and 
seek  an  international  guarantee  similar 
to  the  1950  Tripartite  Declaration. 

•nie  possibility  for  progress  in  the 
Middle  East  wUl  increase  as  peace  is  in- 
aured  and  stability  spreads.  I  hope  that 


our  Oovemment  will  seek  to  widen  the 
areas  of  common  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  with  the  U.S.8.R.  by  seeking  talks 
leading  to  agreement  on  the  limitation 
of  the  arms  race. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Cabinet 
Committee,  formed  as  belatedly  as  it 
was,  will  come  up  with  more  imagina- 
tive suggestions  than  have  been  pre- 
sented to  date  to  deal  with  both  the 
present  crisis  and  the  long-range  per- 
spective. There  are,  even  now,  clear  areas 
where  cooperation  and  regional  devel- 
opment are  possible  among  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East^  such  as  water  use 
and  development.  These  are  projects  for 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
to  study  and  encourage  in  our  mutual 
efforts  to  promote  progress  and  peace. 


THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentl«nan 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  United  States  continues  to  play  a 
leading  diplomatic  role  in  resolving  the 
serious  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  I  feel 
we  should  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  our  Government  stands  firmly  be- 
hind Israel  in  her  desire  for  peace. 

All  nations  of  the  world  stand  in  awe 
and  respect  for  the  exceptional  military 
accomplishments  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last  few 
days.  The  stunning  success  of  Israel's 
valiant  army  has  removed  the  military 
threat  to  Its  borders.  Israel's  military 
competence,  and  her  wise  and  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  misguided  actions  of 
Egypt  and  her  allies,  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  dispelling  the  real  and  fright- 
ening threat  of  a  global  war. 

Now  that  the  military  effort  seems  al- 
most over  we  must  help  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  find  a  way  to  lasting 
peace.  Portimately  for  Israel  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  this  mighty  little  na- 
tion had  the  determination  and  ability 
to  resist  unprovoked  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  to  protect  her  sovereign  rights 
as  a  nation.  But  we  must  not  let  the  sit- 
uation again  develop  whereby  Israel  must 
again  go  to  war.  We  must  plan  for  the 
future,  for  the  good  of  Europe  and  the 
entire  Western  world,  so  that  Israel  will 
never  again  be  placed  in  such  a  vulner- 
able position  or  subject  to  such  abuse. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  neutral 
in  the  struggle  of  Israel  versus  the  Arab 
nations.  We  must  support  Israel,  a  demo- 
cratic and  dedicated  nation,  determined 
to  preserve  its  rightful  Identity  and  full 
sovereignty  as  a  state.  We  must  stand 
with  Israel  in  her  fight  for  self-preserva- 
tion. To  proclaim  neutrality  in  this  sit- 
uation invited  by  Nasser,  then  confident 
of  Ccwnmunist  backing,  is  tantamount  to 
telling  the  Communist  world  to  go  ahead 
and  defeat  Israel. 

The  United  States  and  our  free  nation 
allies  must  see  that  Israel  is  fully  recog- 


nized as  a  permanent  and  sovereign 
member  in  our  family  of  nations.  A  coun- 
try that  is  fully  dedicated  to  promoting 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  justice  under 
law  in  that  vital  section  of  the  world  de- 
serves this  recognition. 

The  cease-fire  resolution  that  the 
United  Nations  brought  forth  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis  provided  to  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations  the  tool  by  which 
hostilities  could  stop  and  negotiations 
for  settlement  begin.  Israel  agreed  early 
to  abide  by  this  resolution  if  the  Arab  na- 
tions did  likewise.  All  the  world  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  Egypt  announced  on 
June  8  that  she,  too,  would  agree  to  the 
cease-fire.  The  peak  of  the  crisis  has 
passed.  Now  we  must  find  the  way  to  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  firm 
diplomatic  stand  on  the  side  of  Israel.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  think  that  Israel 
should  give  up  what  she  has  now  gained 
as  a  result  of  Arab  aggression.  Our  Gov- 
ernment must  insist  through  our  diplo- 
matic missions  that  Israel  be  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  international 
waterways.  We  must  seek  nothing  less 
than  the  full  recognition  of  Israel  as  a 
sovereign  state  by  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  has  very  strong 
conunitments  relative  to  the  peace  ar- 
rangements and  conferences  that  lie 
ahead.  Our  commitment  to  Israel  is  a 
ccmimltment  to  justice.  Our  success  In 
meeting  these  commitments  will  serve 
the  interests  of  the  entire  free  world. 
Only  by  standing  firmly  with  Israel  can 
we  pave  the  way  to  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 


NICOLLET    COMMISSIONERS    URGE 
MINK  IMPORT  ACTION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  passed  by  the  Nicollet 
County  Board  of  Covmty  Commissioners 
urging  support  for  legislation  such  as 
many  of  us  have  Introduced  to  restrict 
imports  of  mink  pelts.  This  resolution, 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Overn, 
coimty  auditor,  further  underscores  the 
blows  being  dealt  to  domestic  mink  pro- 
ducers through  price-depressing  imports. 
I  wish  to  place  the  resolution  in  today's 
Record,  and  to  renew  my  request  that  the 
Congress  deal  immediately  with  this 
urgently  needed  legislation  to  stem  for- 
eign mink  pelt  imports,  applicable  to 
both  dressed  and  raw  skins. 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas:  The  imports  of  mink  skins  have 
reached  record  totals,  and  said  Imports  have 
greatly  depressed  United  States  markets  and 
have  caused  mink  ranchers  who  have  dls- 
poeed  of  their  pelta  to  receive  prices  well 
under  the  cost  of  production :  therefore  be  It 

Resolved ;  That  this  BotLTd  of  Commission- 
ers of  Nicollet  County,  Minnesota  does  hereby 
respectfully  petition  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 


the  Cnited  Statee  to  lend  their  ftiU  support 
to  blUs  numbered  HJl.  6094.  H.R.  9979  and 
8.  18M.  which  deal  spectflcally  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  Imports  of  mink  skins;  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
mailed  to  Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen,  Sena- 
tors Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and  Walter  F. 
Mondale. 

Attest: 

Laweencx  OvratN, 

County  Auditor. 

Nicoixrr  COTJNTT,  Minn. 


MINNESOTAN  DISCUSSES  INFLU- 
ENCINQ  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  has 
provided  me  with  a  speech  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wettergren.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Minnesota  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  Wettergren  recently  addressed 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  the  subject  "Influencing  State 
and  Federal  legislation." 

Mr.  Wettergren  discusses  the  ways  in 
which  the  Miimesota  School  Boards  As- 
sociation enlists  necessary  support  for 
Improved  public  education.  I  am  sure 
others  interested  in  educational  legisla- 
tion will  find  his  comments  and  sugges- 
tions helpful,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude his  remarks  in  today's  Record: 

iNrLUENCiNC  State  and  Fzdkrai,  Lkoslatiok 

(By  W.,  A.  Wettergren,  executive  secretary, 
Minnesota  School  Boards  Association, 
Apr.  25.  1967) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
you  this  morning  on  this  meet  important 
question.  The  reason  Is  simple  and  results 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  believer  In  public 
education,  and  we  cannot  have  good  public 
education  without  the  assistance  of  State 
and  Federal  governments.  Tou  wUl  notice 
that  I  said  good  legislation.  If  it  la  poor  leg- 
islation, better  It  Is  not  passed.  Poor  legis- 
lation can  set  public  education  back  many 
years  in  Its  attempts  to  keep  abreast  of  so- 
ciety's demands.  The  word  "influencing" 
bothers  me  Just  a  bit,  and  one  must  put  it 
into  Its  proper  context.  Websiter  defines  In- 
fluence as  directing  or  swaying  a  coiuve.  The 
legislative  bodies  direct,  and  for  this  discus- 
sion I  will  stay  with  the  thought  of  swaying 
the  direction  of  the  legislative  bodies.  I  have 
been  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
School  Boards  Association  for  almost  eighteen 
years,  and  have  been  its  lobbyist  for  that  long 
a  period.  In  Minnesota  we  must  register  as  a 
lobbyist  on  behalf  of  public  education,  and 
I  personally  think  this  Is  good. 

Proposed  legislation  Is  usually  the  result 
of  a  problem  or  an  Idea — a  problem  or  an 
Idea  causing  an  approach  to  the  legislative 
bodies  to  repeal  present  laws,  to  amend  pres- 
ent laws,  or  to  enact  new  legislation.  As  I 
see  the  situation,  legislation  concerning  the 
public  schools  Involves  four  groups :  the  pub- 
lic, the  school  board,  the  professional  edu- 
cator, and  of  course,  the  legislative  bodies 
Which  wiu  make  the  decision  regarding  the 
legislation. 

I  suppose  that  a  fifth  category  may  be 
added    here— the    lobbyists,    the    so-called 


"Third  House"  of  the  leglalature.  I  prefer  to 
put  the  position  of  the  school  boards  associa- 
tion In  the  category  with  the  pubUc  and  the 
school  board.  Now  for  a  few  minutes  I  would 
like  to  give  some  observations  on  how  we  be- 
lieve we  approach  the  problem  of  legislating 
or  influencing  legislation  tn  Minnesota. 

The  business  of  a  lobbyist  Is  a  most  dif- 
ficult business,  especially  In  the  area  of 
pubUc  education.  It  is  dlfflcult  because  the 
very  persons  you  represent  are  generally 
apathetic  In  their  approach.  Too  often  they 
believe  that,  just  because  the  legislation 
Introduced  to  promote  educational  programs 
Is  for  the  good  of  the  public  schools.  It  be- 
longs In  the  "Sacred  Cow"  category.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  because  in 
each  state  of  this  nation,  and  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  education  being  proposed  for 
the  schools  is  in  direct  competition  with 
private  Industry.  labcK"  groups,  welfare.  Ju- 
venile correction,  higher  education,  etc. 

Money  becomes  ^  big  item.  Tou  cannot 
operate  your  schools  without  money.  State 
and  federal  legislative  bodies  are  cognizant 
of  this,  and  so  are  the  people  who  put  up 
the  money,  and  so  are  the  people  who  are 
looking  for  legislative  appropriations.  School 
boards,  teachers,  and  superintendents  of 
schools  must  realize  that  public  education 
has  grown  up  In  the  legislative  halls.  They 
are  now  In  the  big  leagues.  To  meet  this 
kind  of  competition  It  takes  money,  develop- 
ment of  programs,  personnel  and  time.  Most 
organizations  representing  education  do  not 
have  the  resources  and  the  fiezibllity  of 
program  to  meet  this  kind  of  competition. 

First  of  all,  I  have  little  confidence  in  the 
general  public  In  tills  field.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  expected  to  actually  be  a  real 
Influence.  My  experience  would  indicate  that 
the  problems  of  public  education  are  c(»n- 
plex  in  the  legislative  halls;  that  the  person 
up  and  down  the  street  Just  cannot  take  the 
time,  or  have  the  needed  statistics  and  in- 
formation to  really  Influence  legislation,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  general  way.  Some  people  like 
to  use  the  gLnmiick  of  flooding  the  halls  of 
the  legislature  or  Jamming  the  committee 
rooms.  I  have  found  that  the  legislator  re- 
sents this.  He  may  look  like  he  Is  Impressed, 
but  underneath  he  rides  with  the  tide,  and 
lets  the  people  go  home.  Then  be  wUl  make 
up  his  mind. 

I  prefer  to  work  with  the-  representatives 
of  the  public — the  school  board,  which  Is 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  legislator,  who 
Is  elected  by  the  people.  At  least  In  part, 
they  are  representing  the  same  constituency. 
It  Is  Important  that  the  school  board  mem- 
ber serving  his  school  district  Is  well  In- 
formed on  the  various  Items  of  legislation, 
and  that  he  has  the  Information,  basic  and 
statistical,  which  will  assist  him  in  under- 
standing the  legislation.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  he  be  In  a  position  of  visiting  with  bis 
senator  or  house  member,  either  on  a  state 
or  national  basis.  I  prefer  this  be  done  on  a 
personal  basis,  but  if  this  Is  impossible,  we 
strongly  suggest  that  the  school  board  mem- 
ber write  or  caU  the  legislator  representing 
his  district. 

To  further  explain  my  point.  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  for  a  lobbyist  to  represent  the  best 
Interests  of  education  unless  a  contact  has 
been  made  on  the  local  level  first,  and  by  a 
person  of  Influence  on  a  local  level,  such  as 
a  school  board  member.  If  I,  as  an  example, 
approach  a  legislator  and  visit  with  him 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  that  may  aSect 
the  school  district  of  his  area,  and  he  has 
not  been  made  aware  of  this  problem  on  a 
local  level,  it  is  too  easy  for  him  to  say  to 
me  "Look,  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  It  cannot  be  very  Important 
because  I  have  not  heard  from  my  board 
members  or  my  superintendent  of  schools." 

I  do  not  know  why  I  was  asked  to  speak  on 
this  subject  during  this  Convention.  If  It 
was  to  tell  you  what  we  do  in  Minnesota. 
and  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  think  we  do  quite 


weU.  I  wUl  give  you  a  brief  description  of 
our  program.  This  program  is  buUt  on  the 
philosophy  that  our  business  is  everybody's 
business — the  business  of  the  pubUc.  the 
business  of  the  school  board,  business  of  the 
state  legislator  and  the  business  of  our  Con- 
gressional representatives.  As  a  result  of  this 
philosophy,  we  try  to  communicate  at  all 
times.  The  reason  is  we  want  every  one  to 
know,  public  and  legislator  alike,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  hide. 

We  maU  about  600,000  pieces  of  maU  a  year 
out  of  our  office.  This  mall  goes  to  each 
school  board  member  and  superintendent  of 
each  district  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  goes  to  each  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  goes  to  the  Governor  of  the  state. 
It  goes  to  each  Member  of  Congress.  It  goes 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  monthly  Journal  of  244>ages  Includes 
the  Minutes  of  our  monthly  Board  of  Direc- 
tors' meetings,  including  a  report  of  the 
finances  of  the  Association.  We  send  out 
what  we  have  labeled  "The  Minnesota  School 
Board  Caster",  a  newsy  letter  sent  to  every- 
one every  other  week.  It  Is  not  structured, 
but  contains  Information  of  present  day 
problems  and  Ideas.  During  the  legislative 
session  of  120  days  In  Minnesota,  we  send 
out  the  "Legislative  Logger".  This  Is  a  re- 
port on  bUls  relating  to  public  education 
and  the  progress  of  these  bUls  during  the 
legislative  session. 

We  have  within  our  !;et-up  600  high  school 
districts  organized  in  27  areas  and  each  of 
the  districts  Is  a  member  of  the  Association. 
Efich  of  these  areas  elects  by  secret  ballot 
four  of  the  school  board  members  In  that 
area  to  represent  It  In  what  we  call  our 
D^egate  Assembly,  the  legislative  poUcy 
mRfcine  group  of  the  Association.  We  call  on 
these  people  regtilarly  for  assistance  on  cer- 
tain Items  of  legislation  that  seem  to  have 
difficulty  In  the  legislative  halls.  We  also 
make  monthly  reports  to  this  assembly  In 
between  legislative  sessions  so  that  we  give 
them  the  background  of  problems  and  things 
being  discussed  prior  to  the  next  legislative 
session. 

We  go  one  step  further  In  Minnesota.  Every 
legislator  is  invited,  and  we  have  a  real  good 
attendance  from  the  legislators,  to  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  We  have  48  of  these 
on  an  area  basis,  24  In  the  faU.  and  24  in 
the  month  of  February.  We  Invite  them  to 
E'-i  in  on  the  two-day  deliberation  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  then  we  Invite  them 
as  our  guests  to  the  three-day  state  conven- 
tion. We  want  them  to  know  of  o\ir  prob- 
lems as  they  are  being  discussed  by  the 
school  board  members  and  superintendents 
of  schools.  Incidentally,  in  Minnesota  the 
superintendent  of  schools  Is  by  law  an  ex- 
officlo  member  of  the  school  board.  He  can- 
not vote  as  a  board  member,  and  he  caimot 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  asso- 
ciation, but  we  want  him  there  and  he 
comes  to  our  meetings.  In  fact.  I  must  admit 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Influence  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  In  many  cases,  we 
would  not  have  as  good  a  turnout  of  board 
members  to  raeetlng  as  we  do. 

We  have  talked  most  of  programs  for  the 
state  legislator,  and  have  not  reaUy  gotten 
to  the  Congressional  Delegation.  This  is  more 
dlfflcult  and  a  new  field  for  school  boards  and 
their  associations.  We  have  Just  started  to 
touch  this  problem,  but  this  Is  what  we  are 
doing  to  date.  As  I  Indicated,  they  receive  all 
of  our  mailings.  I  have  every  Indication  that 
they  or  someone  In  their  office  does  read 
this  maU.  Responses  from  oxir  Congressional 
Delegation  members  Indicate  they  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  hear  from  home.  Then 
we  started  a  program  of  bringing,  at  our 
expense,  the  Members  of  Congress  back  home 
for  a  meeting  In  their  own  congressional 
district  with  the  school  board  mKnbers  and 
superintendents  of  schools.  We  had  a  tre- 
mendous turnout  for  these  meetings.  It  sxir- 
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priaed  tb«  Congressmen,  and  frankly.  It  aiir- 
prlaed  us.  We  are  continuing  these  meetlnga 
M  we  believe  tbem  to  be  most  valuable.  We 
let  tbe  Congreaamra  talk  for  about  46 
minutes  on  the  status  of  legislation  In  Wash- 
ington, and  then  for  an  hour  we  open  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  going  to  be  suffldent, 
however.  I  think  my  Board  does  not^ 
with  me  as  yet,  but  I  think  we  are  soon  re 
Ing  the  day  where  state  school  boards  associa- 
tions, along  with  the  National  School  Boards 
Association,  are  going  to  put  a  full-time  man 
In  Washington.  In  Minnesota  we  are  now 
receiving  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
a  ye&r  In  Federal  aid  moneys  of  acme  type 
or  another.  I  would  feel  more  comfortable 
If  we  had  a  p>erson  In  the  position  of  watching 
the  actions  of  Congress  to  ascertain  whether 
this  is  right,  or  if  it  is  possible  that  our 
taxpayers  could  be  receiving  more  of  the 
money  that  we  send  down  to  Washington. 

As  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  presentation, 
I  find  that  I  have  not  mentioned  a  very  valu- 
able aid  to  our  legislative  positions:  the  aid 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  plus  radio 
and  television.  These  media  cannot  be  en- 
listed as  a  direct  help,  but  they  can  help  in 
letting  the  public  know  that  the  Iifinnesota 
School  Boards  Association  is  not  a  private 
organization  influencing  legislation  for  a  mer- 
cenary purpose,  but  on  behalf  of  the  boys 
and  girls  going  to  the  public  schools.  We 
send  all  of  our  publications  to  every  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  station  In  Minne- 
sota. 

Lastly  and  briefly,  the  legislative  advo- 
cate or  lobbyist  must  be  careful.  He  must  be 
careful  that  information  he  gives  the  legis- 
lator Is  reliable;  that  the  Information,  If  used 
by  the  legislator,  cannot  be  subject  to  error. 
He  must  be  careful  to  teU  the  truth  when 
he  la  asked  a  question,  even  though  that 
truth  might  be  a  detriment  to  legislation 
that  a  legislative  advocate  may  want  passed. 
Leglalaturea  are  going  to  meet  again,  and 
legislation  aSecUng  public  education  will 
again  be  proposed.  A  lobbyist  cannot  Jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  public  school  legislation. 
He  mxurt  be  a  person  respected  by  both  par- 
ties, and  a  peraon  who  has  Integrity.  The 
lobbyist  or  the  association  can  never  criticize 
publicly  an  individual  legislator.  In  Minne- 
■ota  we  do  not  publish  individual  votes. 
Somebody  who  voted  against  us  today  will 
vote  for  our  legislation  tomorrow. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  These  are  some  of 
the  ideas  we  use  In  Minnesota.  We  know 
that  some  of  our  approaches  could  be 
strengthened,  especially  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral leglalatlon.  The  work  of  the  school  board 
member  In  the  legislative  halls  has  Just 
started  to  mature.  We  are  going  to  make 
aome  mistakes,  and  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes. Our  cause  la  Just  and  right. 


NEEDED:  AN  EXCEPTIONAIXY  ABL£ 
INDIVIDUAIi  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CONFERENCE  POST 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stiigkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


day,  Jime  4.  has  described  some  of  the 
specific  work  we  can  expect  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference. 
TheJ2Dnference-to-be  was  established 
^ous    vote    of    Congress,    and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  in     ^„.^.^„„,.„.     „.  ^^^^^^   „„, 
1964.  It  is  t^^begln  its  work  upon  the    conclusion,  the  President  said: 
President's  appSIhtaient  of  a  full-time 


cation  of  the  importance  attached  to  his 
work,  and  the  prestige  of  his  position  in 
Giovemment. 

In  March  of  this  year  Congress  re- 
ceived from  our  President  a  message  on 
the  subject  of  the  "Quality  of  American 
Oovemment."  In  stirring  words  in  his 


Conference   Chairman,   who   will   serve 
for  a  5-year  term. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  inserted  for 
the  Record  part  of  Prof.  Walter 
Oellhom's  thoughtful  thesis  that  "the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference might  very  possibly  become  a 
sort  of  American  Ombudsman,"  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  us  to  deal  fairly  and 
quickly  with  an  increasing  number  of 
procedural  and  Individual  problems,  I 
supported  this  potential  ombudsman 
and  earnestly  hoped  for  his  early  ap- 
pointment. 

This  lionth,  writing  in  Nation's  Busi- 
ness magazine.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy sJso  has  proclaimed  strong  support 
for  the  Administrative  Conference  and, 
particularly,  for  a  Conference  Chairman. 
Senator  Kennedy  writes,  in  part: 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
conference  chairman,  to  serve  for  a  flve-year 
term. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  lies  In 
the  fact  that  at  present,  no  one  within  gov- 
ernment has  an  overall,  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  see  either  that  the  agencies  im- 
prove their  own  procedures  or  that  improve- 
ments are  imposed  upon  them.  The  agencies 
themselves,  of  ooursek  are  concerned  about 
their  own  affairs;  various  Congressional  com- 
mittees exercise  some  degree  of  supervision; 
the  President  has  the  tiltlmate  responsibility. 

But  no  man  goes  to  work  each  morning 
with  the  single  cespoaslbllity  of  strengthen- 
ing the  processes  of  all  the  agencies. 

As  yet,  despite  continuing  and  {lersistent 
efforts  by  the  Administration,  a  suitable  man 
has  not  been  found  to  take  on  the  Important 
task  of  chairman  of  tbe  AdmlnlBtratlve  Con- 
ference. 

Yet  the  need  for  such  an  individual  is  as 
great  now  as  when  the  Act  was  passed.  For 
while  the  ombudsman  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland.  Denmark,  N»w  Zealand  and  Britain 
may  not  be  appropriate  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  make  a  single  official 
respKjnslble  for  bringing  about  as  many  im- 
provements as  possible  in  administrattve 
procedure. 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  mentioning  the 
swlminlstratlon's  "persistent  efforts"  to 
find  a  suitable  man,  Is  no  doubt  reporting 
accurately.  The  chairmanship  is  a  big 
job  to  fill. 

There  is  in  this  country,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  wealth  of  judicious,  imag- 
inative, and  able  practitioners  of  ad- 
ministration. There  are  administrative 
lawyers,  corporate  executives,  university 
leaders,  directors  of  large  foundations, 
and  executives  in  the  public  service,  in 
every  part  of  this  country ;  and  their  skills 
and  knowledge  of  administrations — 
public    and   private^are    the    envy    of 


What  remains  for  us  now  Is  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  government  itself — its  ma- 
chinery, its  manpower,  its  methods — eo  that 
[the I  programs  will  touch  and  transform 
the  lives  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  President  to 
make  this  Job  easier  for  himself  and  for 
Members  of  Congress  by  soon  providing 
the  name  of  an  able,  energetic  person  to 
serve  as  Administrative  Conference 
Chairman,  1967  through  1972. 

It  will  be  the  Chairman's  Job,  when  he 
goes  to  work  each  morning,  to  ponder 
and  figure  out  how  to  counteract  delay 
and  duplication,  and  excess  costs  in  our 
Government;  how  to  administer  Federal 
programs  adequately  and  fairly;  how  to 
promote  the  public  mterest  and  protect 
the  rights  of  private  persons;  and,  yes, 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
government. 

In  this  hope  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  4,  1967: 

An  FOR  THE  Fourth  Branch 

The  revival  of  Interest  in  an  Administra- 
tive Conference  to  improve  the  operatloni 
of  the  Oovernment's  quasi- Judicial  agencies 
is  a  salutory  development.  The  three  most 
recent  Presidents  have  endorsed  this  proj- 
ect, and  in  1964  Congress  unanlmoiuly 
passed  a  bill  to  create  the  necessary  opera- 
tional machinery.  The  agency  lias  never 
been  set  up,  however,  because  the  White 
House  has  not  yet  found  the  right  man  (or 
the  chairmanship. 

Finding  the  right  man  is  vital,  of  course, 
but  not  more  so  than  getting  this  promising 
system  into  operation.  The  chairman  would 
preside  over  the  Conference  consisting  of 
one  representative  each  from  more  than  75 
administrative  agencies  plus  outside  ex- 
perts— practitioners  and  professors  of  ad- 
ministrative law.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Con- 
ference would  function  in  the  admin- 
istrative sphere  much  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  does  in  the  Judi- 
cial sphere. 

The  Conference  would  become  a  clearing 
house  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  lnvolvln{; 
the  administrative  process.  Whether  the 
complaints  came  from  congressional  com- 
mittees, individual  Congressmen,  the  White 
House  or  aggrieved  citizens,  they  would  be 
screened  Initially  by  the  chairman.  Frivo- 
lous complaints  would  be  dismissed  and  oth- 
ers would  be  referred  to  a  12-man  council 
which  the  chairman  would  also  head.  The 
council  could  send  each  complaint  along  to 
the  Conference  where  a  conm[ilttee  would 
either  dlmiss  it  or  order  an  expert  study  at 
public  expense.  Ultimately  the  findings  of 
the  expert  would  be  debated  by  the  Confer- 
ence In  open  sessions,  and  if  approved  would 
be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  agency. 
The  chairman  would  then  have  "follow-up" 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  recom- 


Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr  _  ._.    . „     ^ ..^.^=  w».v.,^«  .,u«  .^ 

Speaker,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  other  governments  and   countries'  the  mendations  had'been  adop^"and"to  report 

in  recent  days  some  attention  is  being  world  over.  on  how  they  were  working  out. 

given  the  Administrative  Conference  of        One  other  happy  consideration  in  the  '^*'*  genius  behind  this  plan  is  that  it 

the  United  States.  I  believe  this  Confer-  search  for  a  Conference  Chairman  is  the  ^°^^'^  ff^^e  "»e  administrative  agencies  them- 

ence  holds  real  promise  for  us  to  per-  fact  that  he  is  to  be  compensated  "at  the  '^^"^  **^*  means  of  solving  many  of  their 

sonallze    and    Improve   the   quality   of  highest  rate  established  by  law  for  the  ?™    ,^;»,  '■^*^r  ''°'^**  be  the  dominant 

American  ffnvpmmpnf  r<iToi..^a.,  «# u  «»icu   uy  mw   lux    ujc  j^yj^^  jq  ^^g  Conference,  working  through  a 

AwfrfitaJS^^f  «H,f^^oi          «  S?^*"  °'  ^'^  i"«*«Pf°^ent  regulatory  vigorous  chairman  with  a  mandate  to  make 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  on  Sun-  board  or  commission."  clearly  an  indl-  himself  useful.  Many  Congre«imen  have  been 


enthiiBlastic  about  tbe  arrangement  because 
it  would  give  them  a  reliable  means  of 
handling  numerous  complaints  about  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  For  the  agencies  them- 
selves the  Conference  would  have  the  obvious 
advantage  of  centering  esi>ert  attention  on 
some  of  their  most  acute  defldencies  and 
thus  of  improving  their  operations  and 
strengthening  their  Independence. 

One  of  the  first  problems  the  Conference 
would  be  expected  to  tackle  is  that  of  provid- 
ing the  agencies  with  expert  hearing  exam- 
iners. Although  many  competent  examiners 
are  now  in  service,  new  recruits  supplied  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  often  un- 
equal to  the  assignment.  The  Conference 
would  be  expected  to  work  out  better  recruit- 
ment techniques,  fix  the  qualifications  and 
provide  in-service  training  for  hearing 
examiners. 

A  second  task  would  doubtless  be  develop- 
ment of  a  code  of  ethics  for  administrative 
officials.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  name  a  top-flight  committee  to 
render  opinions  on  specific  questions  of 
ethical  conduct  as  they  arise  and  that  a  code 
of  approved  practices  would  thus  be  evolved. 

The  law  which  Congress  passed  three  years 
ago  holds  enormous  possibilities  for  the  im- 
provement of  Government  services  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
It  ought  to  be  put  Into  operation  without 
further  delay. 


M«fl 

WooMfl 

Total 

Yei. 

39.1 
46.3 
12.8 

35.7 

45.0 

16.8 

2.5 

37.5 

No 

45.7 

Undecided 

14.6 

No  r»spons« 

2.2 

BROTZMAN    QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Second  District  of  Colorado 
asking  their  opinions  on  some  of  the 
major  Issues  which  face  this  Congress. 
The  returned  questionnaires  have  been 
tabulated  and  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
the  results  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Colorado  voters 
traditionally  have  mirrored  national 
trends.  I  think  this  fact  gives  added 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  results 
of  the  poll. 

Nearly  50,000  persons  participated  In 
the  Second  Congressional  District  opin- 
ion polL 

An  estimated  190,000  opinion  ballots — 
which  were  in  the  form  of  computer 
cards  in  which  small  pimch-out  squares 
were  used  to  register  opinions — were 
delivered  to  Second  District  residents  by 
the  Post  0£Qce. 

About  30,500  were  returned — 16  per- 
cent. Exactly  29.272  were  counted  by 
computer,  with  the  remainder  imtabu- 
lated  because  of  damage  to  the  cards. 

Because  the  cards  provided  for  opin- 
ions by  both  husbands  and  wives,  a  total 
of  49,391  individual  responses  were 
counted. 

The  poll  responses  far  exceed  that  of 
my  1964  poll,  which  at  the  time  was  con- 
sidered extremely  successful.  A  total  of 
17.098  ballots  came  back  at  that  time, 
and  provision  was  made  for  only  one 
response  per  household. 

The  returned  questionnaires  were  ac- 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Yes 

63.2 

28.9 

6.7 

1.2 

63.2 

26.8 

8.3 

1.7 

63.2 

No 

27.9 

Undeaded 

7.5 

No  response 

1.4 

eompanled  by  more  than  1,500  letters.  pnpwesnti 

Many  people  felt  that  elaboration  on  the 
answers  they  gave — and  other  issues 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  ballot — 
were  timely.  Virtually  all  were  thought- 
ful and  constructive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most-discussed  issue 
in  the  letters  involved  the  first  question, 
which  asked:  "Should  bombing  of  North        No.  6.  Should  social  security  benefits  be 
Vietnam  stop  without  assurance  of  re-     Increased  to  compensate  for  the  inflation? 
duction  of  hostile  military  activity?"  [in  percent) 

The  poll  indicated  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District — 83.2  percent,  as  Indicated 
by  the  poll — agree  with  this  facet  of  our 
national  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  letters 
indicate,  however,  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  back  our  national  position  are 

heartsick  about  the  war  itself  and  des-        ^^^   ^  should  Coneress  adont  a  code  of 
perately  desire  an  honorable  peace  ethical  conduct  for  its  Members? 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  follow : 

Results  of  Colorado  Sbcond  Concressiomai.     

District  Opikion  Poll 

Total  ballots  delivered — ballots  mailed 
minus  ballots  returned  as  undelivered  by 
post  offices — approximately  190,000. 

Total  ballots  filled  out  and  returned,  ap- 
proximately 30,500. 

Ballots  tabulated — retxtmed  ballots  minus 

defective  c&rdfr-^— 29  272 

individuals    partlcipatlng-eo    percent   of         ^a  8.  Should  the  minimum  age  to  vote  for 
ballots  were  filled  out  by  lx)th  hvlsband  and     Pr«»Went  be  lowered  to  18? 
wife — 49,391.  (In  percent! 

Of  the  individual  responses,  25.730  were 
from  men  and  23,661  were  from  women. 

TABTTLATION    BY    QtrESTION 

No.  1.  Should  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
stop  without  assurance  of  reduction  of  hos- 
tile military  activity? 

(In  percent] 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Yes 

94.7 

3.5 

1.7 

.1 

94.1 

3.5 

^2 

.2 

94.4 

No                               

3.5 

Undecided 

1.9 

No  response       

.2 

Men 

Women 

Tout 

Yes 

37.9 

56.9 

3.9 

1.3 

38.S 

53.9 

5.7 

1.8 

3&3 

No 

•      55.4 

Undecided 

4.8 

1. 5 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Yes      

8.3 

87.0 

3.6 

1.1 

11.6 

79.1 

7.7 

1.6 

9.9 

No 

83.2 

Undecided 

5.6 

No  response 

1.3 

No.   2.  Should   Communist   China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations? 


II  n  percent) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Yes               

31.4 

58.1 

9.3 

1.2 

27.9 

57.0 

13.5 

1.6 

29.7 

No         

57.5 

Undecided 

11.4 

No  response 

1.4 

Ko.  3.  Do  you  think  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  Its  present  form  is  fair? 


p 

n  percent) 

Men 

Woman 

Total 

Yes  

32.9 

55.5 

10.1 

1.5 

28.7 

53.8 

15.4 

2.1 

3a9 

No    

54.7 

Undecided      

12.6 

No  response 

1.8 

No.  4.  Should  Income  tAxes  be  Increased  8 
percent,  as  proposed  by  the  President? 

II  n  percent) 

M.S 

Women 

Total 

Yes  

9.8 

82.4 

6.5 

1.3 

6.6 

85.1 

6.7 

1.6 

8.3 

No 

83.7 

Undecided  

6.6 

1.4 

No.  5.  Do  you  favor  sharing  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  Federal  personal  income  taxes 
with  schools.  States,  and  local  governments, 
no  strings  attached? 


"TOMMY"  HART— ADMIRAL,  U.S. 
SENATOR— IS  90  TODAY 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskxu.]  may 
extend  his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  90th  birthday  of  one  of  America's 
great  naval  commanders,  Adm.  Thomas 
C.  Hart,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  a  former  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  distinguished  con- 
stituents in  my  congressional  district. 

There  is  a  big  village  party  for  him  In 
Sharon  today.  Regrettably  I  cannot  be 
there,  for  there  is  no  one  I  would  rather 
honor  than  Adm.  "Tommy"  Hart.  He  Is, 
I  believe,  the  only  naval  officer,  certainly 
the  only  one  of  a  four-star  rank,  to  hand 
In  his  conamisslon  the  moi'ning  of  the  day 
on  wlilch  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
UJS.  Senator. 

Senator  Hart  never  ran  for  election, 
serving  from  1945  to  1946  by  appoint- 
ment. Had  clrcimistances  permitted  him 
to  do  so  and  had  he  wished  to,  I  am  con- 
fident he  could  have  held  the  ofiOce  as 
long  as  he  desired. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  this  valiant  sailor 
and  public  servant.  On  his  shoulders  fell 
the  task  of  guiding  the  pitifully  outnum- 
bered Allied  fleet  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  first  months  following  the  Japanese 
onslaught  in  December  1941. 

"Tommy"  Hart  was  the  subject  of  a 
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Time  magazine  cover  story  November  24, 
1941,  an  article  of  limnenfie  historic  In- 
terest. In  tribute  to  him,  I  offer  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord,  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  festivities  planned  for  him 
In  Sharon  today,  which  appeared  In  the 
LakevUle,  Conn.,  Journal.  I  am  sure  all 
Members  will  Join  me  In  adding  yet  an- 
other "Well  done"  to  the  record  of  this 
outstanding  American. 
The  articles  follow: 
{From  Time  magazine,  Nov.  34,  1941] 
Admisal  at  thx  Front 

To  ttie  U.S.  Navy,  last  week's  tension  was 
like  a  tonic.  Even  with  half  its  battle  fleet 
in  the  Atlantic,  its  timbers  shivered  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  action  instead  of 
tension  in  the  Paclflc.  Its  officers  were  con- 
fident of  putting  up  a  good  show  and  none 
more  so  that  the  wiry  little  man  who,  if  & 
when  hostilities  start,  will  b«  at  the  point 
of  contact.  His  name:  Admiral  Thomas 
Charles  ("Tommy")  Hart,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  n.S.  Asiatic  Fleet. 

Indispensable  Oldster.  When  Special  Envoy 
Saburo  Kurusu  paused  at  Manila  on  his  way 
to  Washington  last  week,  he  paid  his  respects 
to  Tommy  Hart.  Murmured  he:  "It  Lb  my 
business  to  keep  the  Admiral  Idle."  The  Ad- 
miral, weathered,  wrinkled,  tough  as  a  win- 
ter apple,  smiled  broadly.  As  full  of  energy 
as  a  boy,  he  Is  far  happier  when  he  is  bounc- 
ing around  on  Inspection  tours  aboard  his 
tooth-shaking,  245-foot  yacht  The  Isabel 
than  when  he  sits  in  his  shore  office  in 
Manila's  Marsman  Building,  overlooking  the 
Bay  where  most  of  his  fleet  anchors.  Accord- 
ing to  precedent,  he  should  have  bowed  out 
of  the  Navy  five  months  ago.  But  when  he 
reached  the  age  limit  of  64,  Franklin  Rooae- 
velt  decided  that  Tommy  Hart  was  indispen- 
sable in  the  East. 

Last  week  thunderheads  were  gathering  all 
over  Tommy  Hart's  Orient.  U.S.  Marines  were 
ordered  to  abandon  Shanghai,  other  Chinese 
stations — ^lest  they  be  massacred  when  war 
came  (see  p.  29).  Australian  troops  swarmed 
into  Singapore  and  Canadian  troops  into 
Hong  Kong  in  preparation  for  new  Japanese 
aggression.  And  at  bases  from  Sydney  to 
Manila,  British,  Dutch  and  U.S.  ships  pre- 
pared for  action.  Already  UjS.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox  had  trumpeted:  "The 
hour  of  decision  is  here."  Tommy  Hart  was 
the  man  for  that  hour. 

He  is  no  glib,  soft-spoken  naval  diplomat. 
He  has  a  salty  tongue  and  a  predilection  for 
blunt  truth.  In  periodic  get-togethers  with 
Ueut.  General  Douglas  MacArthur.^  who 
comman<1w  the  TTJ3.  and  native  troops  In  the 
Phlllpplnee,  and  with  Dutch  and  British  of- 
ficers, he  usually  says  little.  He  prefers  ac- 
tion. Tommy  Hart  will  be  ready  to  shoot. 

He  has  always  been  forthright  in  his  tac- 
tics. In  Shanghai  in  1940,  when  British  and 
Italian  Marlnea  began  to  brawl.  Tommy  Hart 
didn't  wait  to  consult  the  Japanese  Admiral, 
Who  regarded  the  settlement  as  bis  preserve. 
He  went  to  work  on  the  British  and  Italian 
commanders,  within  a  few  hours  had  a 
twelve-man  Inter-Edlled  patrol  keeping  peace 
throughout  Shanghai.  The  patrol  was  made 
up  of  four  Seaforth  Highlanders,  four  Italian 
Marines,  tour  UJS.  Navy  men,  who  were  tact- 
fully planted  in  the  middle  of  the  group. 

Back  In  the  "UOb,  when  be  was  captain  in 
command  of  the  battleship  MUaissippi. 
Tommy  Hart  was  just  as  independent  as  he 
is  today.  Once,  while  leading  eleven  other 
battleships  in  a  pea-soup  fog,  he  heard  a 
destroyer's  warning  siren,  somewhere  off  pla 
bow.  Promptly,  without  consulting  his  fleet 
commander,   he   ordered   the  line   to   stop. 


'The  General's  brother,  the  late  Arthur 
MacArthxir,  was  a  shipmate  of  Tommy  Hart's 
on  the  battleship  Meusachuaetta  during  the 
Spanish-American  War. 


HavUed  up  on  the  carpet  for  breach  of  regu- 
lations, be  exploded:  "tf  I  couldn't  see,  bow 
the  bell  could  the  flagdbip  at  the  end  of  the 
line?"  He  was  officially  rebuked,  unofficially 
applauded. 

Amphibious  Warfare.  The  little  fleet  that 
Tommy  Hart  commands  today  Is  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Three  months 
ago  it  consisted  of  two  cruisers  (one  of  them, 
the  Houston,  Is  the  Admiral's  flagship) ,  13 
destroyers.  17  submarines,  three  gunboats, 
miscellaneous  small  crtft.  It  has  been  rein- 
forced since.  "Every  damn  thing  I  begged  for 
two  years  ago,  I  can  have  now,"  says  he,  ''but 
it  takes  time,  time,  time,  to  get  it  here. 
Meanwhile  I  get  along  on  a  shoestring." 

In  the  event  of  war,  the  Asiatic  Fleet  will 
have  to  adapt  itself  to  Japanese  tactics.  With 
the  main  U.S.  battle  fleet  under  Admiral 
Husband  Klmmel  based  on  Hawaii,  6,587 
miles  away.  Admiral  Hart's  small  force  would 
be  mincemeat  for  the  Japanese  battle  fleet, 
or  any  part  of  It,  if  he  attempted  to  give 
action. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  U.S.  Asiatic 
Fleet  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  If  Japan  takes 
a  step  that  provokes  war,  the  U.S.  will  strike 
without  waiting  to  be  struck.  Tommy  Hart 
Is  not  a  defensive  fighter.  He  Is  a  scrapper. 
And.  in  the  amphibious  warfare  that  Tommy 
Hart  contemplates,  the  Army's  big  bombers 
(how  many  there  are  In  the  Paclflc  bases  and 
how  fast  they  are  coming  Is  a  deep  military 
secret)  will  certainly  take  a  hard-hitting 
and  far-from-defenslve  part.  From  his  van- 
tage point  near  the  Philippines  the  sun  goes 
down  like  thunder  into  China  across  the 
sea — the  South  China  Sea — and  along  that 
China  coast  ply  the  Japanese  convoys  which 
carry  all  the  goods  of  war  to  the  Japanese 
armies  that  threaten  tbe  Burma  Road,  Thai- 
land, the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  return  home 
with  rice,  rubber  and  tin  for  Japan's  war 
machine.  He  Is  in  a  position  to  raid  these 
convo3rs.  If  the  Japanese  give  him  chase,  he 
has  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
even  Australia,  to  retire  to  In  case  he  Is  cut 
off  from  Manila. 

This  will  not  be  the  war  that  U.S.  naval 
strategists  mulled  over  In  peacetime.  When 
the  Navy  checked  and  charted  possible  com- 
bat with  Japan,  It  always  figured  on  going  to 
battle  unassisted.  Now  It  has  the  help  of  tbe 
British  and  the  Dutch,  who  can  supply,  be- 
sides ships  and  planea,  such  well-defended 
havens  as  Singapore,  which  can  accommo- 
date anything  that  floats,  and  Java's  Sura- 
baya, wblch  is  big  enough  to  handle  10,000- 
ton  cruisers. 

Admiral  Hart's  operations  can  also  be 
aided  by  land-based  planes.  The  British  have 
more  than  a  score  of  air  bases  recently  hacked 
out  of  the  Malayan  Jungle  by  the  R.A.F., 
many  an  Australian  field  as  well,  and  further 
bases  are  available  on  tbe  mainland  of  China 
as  well  as  In  the  Philippines,  Already  well 
away  Is  a  huge  naval  air  base  at  Cavlte,  across 
the  Bay  from  Manila. 

The  Philippines  are  no  longer  Indefensible: 
today  they  bristle  with  formidable  armament. 
The  fleets  maneuvering  against  Japan  will 
have  oil  as  long  as  Singapore  holds  out.  Safe 
in  its  portentous  shadow  is  the  Dutch  oil 
dump  at  Palembang  In  Sumatra,  which  can 
provide  enough  fuel  for  any  combination  of 
fleets. 

Cox  to  Poiir  Stars.  Up  to  bis  shoulder 
boards  In  the  boiling  Par  Eastern  stew. 
Tommy  Hart  last  week  found  time  to  play  a 
bit  of  golf,  take  a  few  members  of  his  staff 
to  the  movies.  Too  old  a  sea  dog  to  bark  be- 
tore  biting,  he  still  had  a  twinkle  in  bis 
weather  eye  as  he  kept  It  cocked  on  his 
nautical  domain.  The  beat  he  patrols  is 
large — from  Wake  west  to  China — but  the 
Admiral  knows  It  like  the  back  of  his  hand. 

If  Tommy  Hart  goes  to  war  again.  It  will 
be  for  tbe  third  time.  He  first  smelled  powder 
In  tbe  Spanish-American  war,  as  a  21-year-old 
midshipman  on  the  battleship  Massachusetts. 


(In  those  days  Annapolis  graduates  served 
two  years  at  sea  before  becoming  ensigns.) 
Nineteen  years  later,  in  World  War  I,  be  com- 
manded two  divisions  of  UJB.  submarines 
operating  with  tbe  British  out  of  bases  In 
Ireland.  For  potting  Oerman  subs  he  was 
awarded   the   DisUnguisbed   Service   Medal. 

Tommy  Hart  had  a  tough  time  struggling 
through  Annapolis.  Born  in  Davidson,  Mich., 
of  Revolutionary  stock  on  his  father's  side, 
Scottish  on  bis  mother's.  Tommy  Hart  was 
an  undersized  15-year-old  when  he  won  his 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy.  There 
he  was  derisively  christened  "Dad."  Puny, 
next  to  tbe  youngest  in  bis  class,  be  wobbled 
along  for  a  couple  of  years,  picking  up  a  bit 
of  wooden-ship  lore  on  siunmer  cruises  in 
square-riggers,  distinguishing  himself  not  at 
all.  But  in  his  last  two  years  at  the  Academy 
he  began  to  get  the  hang  of  things,  soon  was 
holding  his  own  with  older  classmates,  serv- 
ing as  coxswain  for  the  Academy's  first  cutter 
crew.  He  graduated  13th  in  a  class  of  47.  Out 
of  that  class  ("97)  came  seven  admirals  be- 
sides Tommy  Hart.* 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  Tommy  Hart 
talks  about  his  career,  he  is  apt  to  say  that 
he  has  been  lucky.  Lucky  or  not,  he  moved 
up  fast.  He  got  his  first  command  when  he 
was  In  his  late  20e  (the  destroyer  tatorence), 
became,  after  a  stretch  of  sea  duty.  Inspector 
of  Ordnance  at  the  Newport,  R.I.  Naval  Tor- 
pedo Station,  executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
MUinesota,  commander  of  submarines  In  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  In  1931  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
won  a  rear  admiral's  rank,  the  nickname 
"Turtleneck"  and  the  gratitude  of  football 
fans  by  settling  a  squabble  with  Weet  Point 
over  the  eligibility  of  players,  which  resulted 
In  resumption  of  the  Army-Navy  games  after 
a  lapse  of  two  years. 

It  was  when  he  was  an  instructor  at  the 
VS.  Naval  Academy,  early  in  his  career, 
that  Tommy  Hart  first  met  Caroline  Brown- 
son,  ahy,  pretty  daughter  of  Academy  Super- 
intendent Admiral  WlUard  Brownson,  one- 
time Commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Tommy 
Hart  stalked  Miss  Brownson  for  seven  years 
before  he  married  her.  Today  they  have  three 
daughters,  a  pair  of  married  sons.  One  of 
them.  Ensign  "Tommy"  Hart,  graduated  from 
Annapolis  In  1939;  the  other,  Roswell,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Admiral,  "a  pretty  good  busi- 
nessman In  Hartford,  Conn." 

If  It  weren't  for  all  the  excitement  In  the 
East,  Tommy  Hart  would  like  being  in  Con- 
necticut himself.  Ever  since  last  year  when 
he  and  bis  wife  were  separated  by  tbe  order 
recalling  all  Navy  wives  from  tbe  Far  East— 
an  order  that  Navy  men  resent  nu>re  every 
day — Mrs.  Hart  has  been  buay  raising  cows 
in  SlLaron,  Conn.,  on  a  farm  that  has  been 
in  her  family  for  generatlona.  Like  most 
sailors,  the  Admiral  baa  a  yen  for  farming, 
would  like  to  put  Ills  wife's  dairy  on  a  "busi- 
nesslike basis."  When  they  were  flret  sep- 
arated, Mrs.  Hart  wrote  to  Totnmy  that  she 
was  lonely.  Cheerfully  he  replied:  "If  you 
weren't  so  dam  healthy,  you  wouldn't  be 
lonely." 

When  Tommy  Hart  flnlataed  bis  trick  at  the 
Academy  in  1934,  he  was  put  in  command 
of  a  division  of  cruisers.  Then  came  two  and 
a  hair  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Navy's  Gen- 
eral Board;  he  cut  red  ti4>e  with  a  vengeance, 
recommended  many  an  Improvement  in  ship 
design.  In  July  1939  he  was  made  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  assumed  the 
rank  of  full  admiral  and  hoisted  his  four- 
starred  flag  over  the  U.S.8.  Augusta. 
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'Among  bis  classmates:  Admiral  William 
Daniel  Leahy;  Rear  Admirals  William  Gun- 
nell  Du  Bose,  Harry  Ervln  Yamell,  Arthur 
Japy  Hepburn,  Orin  Gould  Murfln,  Arthur 
St.  Clair  Smith,  Clarence  Selby  Kempff.  The 
succession  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet  baa  been  in 
the  hands  of  '97  classmates  since  1937  when 
Murfin  took  over,  to  be  followed  by  Yamell. 
then  Hart. 


Witb  bis  four  stars.  Tommy  Hart  outranks 
bis  opposite  nuunber  in  the  Japanese  Navy, 
Vice  Admiral  Mlnelchl  Koga.  Only  Admiral 
Isoroku  Tamamoto,  Conunander  in  Chief  of 
the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet,  and  Admiral 
Osaml  Nagano,  Chief  of  the  Naval  General 
Staff,  boast  equal  status. 

Tommy  Hart  likes  to  hear  that  he  has  a 
wicked  temper.  But  he  lets  it  go  only  when 
he  wants  to.  He  Is  hell  on  efficiency,  cuts 
loose  with  a  fine  blast  of  profanity  when  his 
crew  shows  signs  of  landlubberly  careless- 
ness. In  the  wardrooms  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet, 
be  Is  known  as  tough  but  rated  a  good  man 
to  sail  with  when  trouble  looms.  "In  normal 
times,"  conunented  one  officer  recently.  "I 
might  like  to  be  under  someone  a  little  easier 
than  Admiral  Hart,  but  In  times  like  this  In 
the  Par  East,  I  wovUd  much  prefer  to  be 
under  him." 

Tommy  Hart  insists  that  his  officers  keep 
close  to  the  men  in  the  ranks,  share  their 
troubles,  watch  their  morale.  He  Is  liberal 
with  praise  for  work  well  done,  worries  a 
good  deal  about  naval  etiquette.  An  "O.K., 
sir"  Instead  of  an  "Aye,  Aye  sir"  turns  him 
purple  with  rage.  But  when  anyone  com- 
plains about  seeing  sailors  loaded  to  the  gun- 
nels staggering  around  Manila,  he  steps 
stoutly  to  their  defense.  When  seamen,  after 
weeks  at  sea,  roll  ashore,  he  feels  they  some- 
times have  a  right  to  "make  a  rough  liberty." 
Anyhow,  be  adds  complacently,  only  about 
100  are  ever  reported  for  misconduct  on  any 
one  particular  night,  which  is  no  worse  than 
the  average  for  college  boys  after  a  footbaU 
game. 

Whether  in  his  office  or  in  his  two-room 
alr-condltloned  suite  at  the  Manila  Hotel 
(where  he  hangs  his  high-pressure  cap  in  the 
window  to  let  his  boys  know  he's  at  home), 
Tommy  Hart  can  see  the  crescent  bay  where 
most  of  his  fleet  now  rides  at  anchor.  In  the 
distance  he  can  see  the  radio  towers  of  the 
Cavlte  naval  base  and  ahead,  if  the  day  Is 
clear,  the  looming  bulk  of  Corregldor,  the 
Gibraltar  that  guards  Manila.  Close  by  be 
can  see  the  merchantmen  at  Manila's  big 
pier  7  busily  unloading  the  precious  stuff 
that  he  needs  to  keep  bis  fleet  in  fighting 
trim. 

A  sociable  man  ashore.  Tommy  Hart  likes 
to  dine  Informally  witb  pals  at  bis  hotel.  He 
U  amused  at  the  rococo  atmosphere  of  his 
suite.  "First."  he  points  out  wryly,  "they 
wanted  to  give  me  a  suite  all  done  up  in  pink 
and  green  satin,  but  I  said  'No,  I'd  feel  like 
a  kept  woman.'  Now  I  feel  like  the  Arch- 
bUhop  of  Canterbury."  At  bis  informal  sup- 
pers at  the  hotel.  Tommy  Hart  always  enter- 
tains some  of  the  local  socialite  PlUpLnoe. 
He  deplores  the  Navy's  social  inbreeding, 
feels  that  much  of  tbe  "Philippine  problem" 
1«  due  to  the  snilTy  attitude  taken  by  whites 
toward  their  little  brown  brothers. 

Sprier  than  most  of  bis  Juniors,  never 
bothered  by  the  muggy  heat  of  the  islands. 
Tonuny  Hart  religiously  (though  It  bores 
blm)  does  a  daily  dozen,  including  a  Father 
William  routine  during  which  be  stands  on 
his  head.  While  the  tension  gathered  last 
week,  he  went  on  with  his  exercises  and  his 
appointed  rounds,  ruled  his  fieet.  Not  so  con- 
fident of  the  future  as  he  were  some  of  his 
pals  m  Washington.  Said  one  of  them  pee- 
slmUtlcally:  "Right  now,  I  think  that  Ad- 
miral Klmmel  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
living  to  a  ripe  old  age  than  Tommy  Hart." 

Sharon  Plans  Partt  fob  Admikals  Bihthdat 
Sharon  U  going  to  give  a  birthday  party 
next  Monday  at  6:15. 

On  J\me  12,  1877  .  .  .  Just  ninety  years 
ago  ...  a  baby  was  born  In  Davidson,  Mich- 
igan who,  a  decade  less  than  a  century  later, 
was  to  cause  the  citizens  of  Sharon,  Con- 
necticut, to  shatter  the  stately  quiet  of  their 
tree-shaded  Green  with  the  music  and  cele- 
bration of  a  town-wide  party.  The  baby's 
parents  named  him  Thomas  Charles  Hart;  a 


name  wblch  was  destined  to  gather  luster 
over  the  years  and  become  synonymous  with 
service  to  his  Country,  his  State  and  his 
Town;  a  name  which  was  to  earn  such  im- 
pressive titles  as  U.S.  Senator  and  Admiral 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

THE    PARTT     PLAN 

So,  In  pride  and  affection,  Sharon  is  plan- 
ning a  party  to  honor  its  Illustrious  citizen; 
a  party  complete  with  marching  band,  bowls 
of  punch  and  towering  birthday  cake;  a 
party  which  is  expected  to  bring  all  of  Sharon 
to  its  handsome  Green,  plus  friends  and 
well-wishers  from  the  surrounding  villages. 
Festivities  which  will  begin  at  6:15  and  end 
an  hour  later,  will  be  centered  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Green,  Just  100  feet  from  Admiral 
Hart's  house. 

"We  could  have  had  a  big  dinner,  or 
brought  in  prominent  speakers,"  Ted  Ryan 
chairman  of  the  Birthday  Party  Committee 
said,  "but  we  decided  to  keep  it  a  vlUage 
party  .  .  .  the  way  we  knew  the  Admiral 
would  like  it." 

COMMrrTEX    rORMEO 

Mr.  Ryan's  committee,  composed  of  a  cross- 
section  of  townspeople,  was  appointed  by 
First  Selectman  Richard  A.  Carley  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Mr.  Car- 
ley  also  Issued  a  special  Proclamation  (see 
Sharon  page)  which  officially  designates 
Monday,  June  12,  as  Admiral  Hart  Day. 

Ofl'-and-on  residents  of  Sharon  while  the 
Admiral  was  still  on  active  duty  with  the 
Navy,  the  Harts  moved  here  for  full-time  liv- 
ing on  his  retirement  in  1945.  Since  then, 
he  has  won  the  esteem  and  wholehearted  af- 
fection of  the  town. 

CAREEB    BEGINNINGS 

Thomas  C.  Hart's  career  had  an  unusual 
start.  It  all  began  one  spring  morning  when, 
at  age  15,  he  and  a  friend  bicycled  into  De- 
troit from  Davidson.  Stopping  in  a  Post 
Office,  the  boys  saw  application  forms  for  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  On  Impulse, 
yoimg  Thomas  filled  one  out.  His  father  was 
astounded  to  receive  official  announcement 
from  the  Academy  that  his  son  was  eligible 
for  enrollment  and  should  report  for  a  final 
entrance  examination.  The  boy  reported,  took 
the  test,  passed  It,  and  was  sworn  in  two 
months  before  he  had  reached  his  16th  year. 

SAn.IMC   SHIPS 

Hart  took  his  first  cruise  that  svunmer  on 
the  legendary  square  rigger.  The  Constella- 
tion, where  be  bad  the  Job  of  main  royal 
yardman  a-top  the  tallest  mast.  He  later 
sailed  on  the  Hartford,  which  had  served  as 
Admiral  Farragufs  flagship  at  Mobile  Bay. 

WAKS 

Serving  in  the  Spanish -American  War  on 
the  Battleship  Massachusetts  and  on  the  con- 
verted yacht.  Vixen,  the  young  officer  earned 
a  commendation  and,  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
the  first  fieet  of  12  submarines  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Join  the  Brltisb  submarine  fleet. 
This  earned  him  his  first  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

After  this  war,  he  went  through  both  Navy 
and  Army  Colleges  and  later  was  promoted 
to  flag  rank  and  became  director  of  all  sub- 
marines. He  then  served  three  years  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Academy  and  from 
1936  to  1939  served  with  tbe  General  Board 
In  Washington  as  its  chairman. 

HEADS    ASIATIC    FLEET 

He  was  ordered  In  1939  to  command  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  Although  his  age  made  him 
due  for  retirement  In  1940,  he  was  kept  on 
active  duty  because  of  the  threat  of  World 
Warn. 

When  the  Japanese  went  to  war  against 
the  United  States  in  December  1941,  Admiral 
Hart  was  officially  credited  with  handling  the 
situation  "in  a  manner  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired." 


CLASSIC   ORDER 

During  the  tragic  struggle  in  the  PhiUp- 
plnes,  Admiral  Hart  gave  a  classic  order  to 
his  fleet  Just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Macassar 
Strait:  "Submarines  and  surface  ships  will 
attack  the  enemy  and  no  vessel  will  leave 
the  scene  of  action  until  it  is  sunk  or  all  its 
ammunition  exhausted." 

In  the  week-long  air  and  sea  engagement, 
the  Japanese  lost  between  30  and  40  ships  of 
various  categories. 

BRILLIANT    SEAMANSHIP 

Naval  men  credit  Admiral  Hart  with  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  seamanship  in  evacuating  the 
base  at  Cavlte  on  Manila  Bay,  only  30  miles 
from  the  doomed  Philippine  capital.  In  the 
dark  days  following  Pearl  Harbor. 

NAMED    SENATOR 

Before  his  full  (and  overdue)  retirement 
In  1945,  Admiral  Hart  again  served  with  the 
General  Board  in  Washington.  It  was  shorily 
after  his  retirement  tliat  he  was  named  VS. 
Senator  by  the  then  Governor.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney  of  Merlden. 

THE   COMMITTEE 

"It  l6  to  honor  this  man  and  his  career  and, 
above  all,  this  neighbor  that  our  birthday 
party  has  been  planned,"  Mr.  Ryan  said. 

The  26  men  named  to  his  committee  In- 
clude Ken  Bartram.  Joe  Carberry,  Prank  Cole, 
Tony  Costa,  Bob  Chapln,  Bob  Cunningham, 
George  Emory,  LewU  GoblUot,  Captain 
(Burton)  Green  (USN  retired).  Ed  Heacox. 
Ward  Hutchinson.  Al  JenltlnB,  BlU  Kenny 
and  Ed  Kirby. 

Then  there  are  Floyd  Laird.  George  Lamb. 
Maurice  McCann.  Lans  Mlddlebrook,  John 
Murtagh,  Jerry  Pitcher,  Dick  Riley,  Pete 
Selino,  Ned  Thurston,  Whitney  Voeburgh, 
Don  Warner  and  Dick  Carley. 

Keeping  It  on  a  first  name  basis.  Mr.  Ryan 
also  submits  the  names  of  the  following  lo 
married  women:  Mary  Anderson,  Phyllis 
Coley,  Irma  Danaher,  Jeanne  Denny,  Dr.  Jo 
Evarts  Demarest,  Ginnie  Haydock,  Jean  Mc- 
Kee,  Maria  Reep,  Carol  Rhoedes  Robinson 
and  Jane  Smith. 

Our  one  big  hope  in  Sharon  is  that  the 
weatherman  will  be  kind  on  Monday,"  Ted 
Ryan  said.  "If  he  Isn't,  the  program  will 
have  to  be  moved  inside  the  school." 

A    CALL   TO    ALL    GOOD    NEIGHBORS 

1887  June  12th  1967 
Prom  5;  15  to  6: 15 

Across  from  his  house  on  the  Sharon  Green 
Come  as  you  are  from  work  or  play 
Be  there  and  be  seen  on  the  Admiral's  Day. 

The  people  of  Sharon,  proud  as  can  X>e 
Remind      you      the      Admiral's      reaching 

Nlne-ty. 
So — young — old — or     middling,     come     play 

your  part. 
Join  the  birthday  cheer  for  Admiral  Hart. 

Music — Cake — ^Punch  Bowl. 
Monday  Afternoon,  6 :  15  till  6:15. 
90th     Birthday     Committee     of     Admiral 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  Sharon. 


NOW    LOOK    WHAT    THE    PRESENT 
SUPREME    COURT    HAS    DONE! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plynt)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Talcott 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  has  again  overruled 
a  former  Supreme  Court  and  declared 
another  act  of  the  Congress  unconstltu- 
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tlonal.  The  Supreme  Court  has  again 
demeaned  UJB.  citizenship. 

In  Afroyim  against  Rusk,  the  peti- 
tioner was  a  naturalized  citizen  who  im- 
migrated to  Israel  in  1950,  acquired  Is- 
rael citizenship,  voted  in  various  politi- 
cal elections  including  the  one  for  the 
Israel  Knesset,  its  National  Legislature. 
After  10  years  he  decided  to  retilm  to 
the  United  States,  but  his  application  for 
a  passport  was  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
his  participation  in  the  Knesset  elec- 
tion. Deprivation  of  his  U.S.  citizenship 
would  not  have  left  him  a  "stateless 
person." 

The  Supreme  Court  on  May  29,  1967, 
held  that  the  Congress  has  no  power  to 
rescind  UJB.  citizenship,  even  if  a  citizen 
ezpablates  himself  by  voting  in  foreign 
political  elections.  Once  a  person  gains 
citizenship— by  any  means — it  caimot 
now  be  taken  from  him  without  his  ex- 
press consent.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
and  the  CSoveniment  can  no  longer  re- 
scind citizenship  for  any  cause.  XJJ8.  citi- 
zenship can  be  lost  or  relinquished  only 
by  voluntary  renouncement. 

The  eziiatrlation  law  of  1940  did  not 
forcibly  destroy  anyone's  citizenship. 
Congress  simply  said  that  anyone  who 
voluntarily  votes  in  a  foreign  political 
election  thereby  chooses  that  national 
aUegiance  and  forfeits  his  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. Voting  in  a  foreign  political  elec- 
tion has  long  been  considered  a  volun- 
tary renouncement  of  citizenship — by 
this  country  and  others. 

"Expatriation"  as  used  In  the  Court's 
decision,  and  my  remarks,  does  not  con- 
note forcible  imprisonment  or  deporta- 
tion. A  person  may  lose  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  citizen  (or  some  of  them — 
as  a  felon  may  lose  temporarily  his  right 
to  vote)  without  losing  certain  rights 
which  are  Inalienable  to  the  individual. 

Citiaenshlp  is  an  especial  status  in  a 
sovereign  state  and  should  be  distin- 
guished from  its  derivative  rights  and 
privileges — such  as  voting  and  protec- 
tions— and  its  duties — such  as  allegiance, 
individual  responsibility  and  public  serv- 
ice. 

According  to  this  Court,  the  Congress 
can  regulate  naturalization — the  grant- 
ing of  citizenship — but  not  expatria- 
tion— the  rescinding  of  citizenship.  The 
criteria  for  granting  citizenship  no  longer 
have  validity  for  maintaining  citizen- 
ship. Since  this  decision,  the  acquisition 
of  UJB.  citizenship  results  in  the  most 
inviolate  and  invidious  form  of  tenure 
known.  Citizenship  can  no  longer  be  lost 
even  for  the  most  vile,  obnoxious  or 
treasonous  conduct. 

Degradation,  defilement  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  country,  its  government  and 
its  people  can  now  be  the  open  objective 
of  anarchists  and  traitors,  here  and 
abroad,  without  even  risking  the  loss  of 
dtlwenshlp.  (Xice  a  citizen,  he  can  ac- 
tively support  our  country's  enemies  and, 
unless  he  volimtarlly  renounces  his  citi- 
zenship. Congress  cannot  deprive  him  of 
his  exalted  status. 

Conversely,  once  a  person  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  need  no 
longer  assume  any  reaponslbility  of  citi- 
zenship. He  need  no  looger  thaw  aUe- 
giance to  our  country.  He  need  xto  longer 
dlsehaive  any  duty  or  obligation  of  citi- 
zenship. 


The  Court  displayed  an  unbelievable 
ignorance  of  the  legislative  process  and 
amazing  mlsimderstanding  of  the  "leg- 
islative history"  of  congressional  action 
regulating  naturalization  and  expatria- 
tion. 

In  a  skimpy,  but  wordy,  review  of  the 
legislative  history,  the  Court  proclaimed 
that  the  Congress  on  three  occasions — 
1796, 1797.  and  1818— faUed  to  enact  leg- 
islaxion  which  would  grant  it  the  power 
of  expatriation;  and  on  only  one  occa- 
sion— 1940 — enacted  such  legislation. 
The  Court  thereby  deduced  that  the 
Congress  had  opposed  expatriation  3  to 
1 — a  decisive  rejection  in  terms  of  any 
election. 

This  Is  certainly  not  acceptable  legal 
or  legislative  logic  and  the  Court  even 
admitted  it.  The  Court  expressly  said 
that  the  legislative  and  judicial  state- 
ments, upon  which  it  relied,  are  Incon- 
clusive and  peculiar  to  a  unique  era  of 
our  history.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  held 
section  401  (e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  unconstitutional  and  overruled 
Perez  v.  Brownell,  356  U.S.  44. 

The  Court  seems  to  base  its  decision 
upon  the  14th  amendment — which  guar- 
antees citizenship  to  Negroes.  The 
Court's  logic  is  that  because  the  Congress 
cannot  take  citizenship  away  from  a  per- 
son because  he  la  Negro,  the  Congress 
cannot  take  it  away  because  he  changed 
his  allegiance  and  voted  in  the  political 
election  of  another  country — or  even  be- 
cause he  is  a  trtdtor. 

The  Court  raised  the  specious  argu- 
ment of  "race,  color,  and  creed" — appar- 
ently beUeving  that  It  is  justification  for 
any  decision  these  days.  Yet  race,  color, 
and  creed  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  a  naturalized  Polish-American  who 
voted  in  an  Israel  election. 

The  Court  said: 

Citlzenahlp  In  this  Nation  is  part  of  a  co- 
operative affair. 

So  cooperative  that  we  must  permit 
citizens  to  roam  the  earth,  vote  where 
they  please,  but  always  come  home  when 
the  foreign  grass  is  no  longer  green  and 
the  foreign  welcome  peters  out?  I  think 
not. 

This  Court  considers  allegiance  as  a 
trivial  thing  and  not  important  to  citi- 
zenship. Citizenship  in  the  United  States, 
to  this  Court,  seems  to  be  something 
cheap,  not  requirbig  allegiance,  obliga- 
tions, responsibilities  or  duties,  but  some- 
thing so  common  and  meaningless  that 
even  traitors  and  defectors  cannot  lose  it 
except  by  voluntary  renunciation. 

The  key  word  otf  the  decision  is  "as- 
sent"— Congress  cannot  "take  away  an 
American  citizen's  citizenship  without 
his  assent."  Harsh,  imseemingly  lan- 
guage was  used  to  bolster  the  decision. 
Congress  has  no  "express  power  to  strip 
people  of  their  citizenship;"  and  the 
Government  cannot  "rob  a  citizen  of  his 
citizenship  without  his  consent." 

Under  this  new  law,  why  should  any 
person  assent  to  giving  up  Ills  U.S.  citi- 
zenship? He  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
renoimce  his  U.S.  citizenship  no  matter 
how  often  he  chooses  to  vote  or  hold 
office  in  another  oountry.  His  multlciti- 
zenshlp  may  prove  beneficial  in  scnne 
future  circumstances.  He  may  have  rea- 
son to  vote  and  fight  for  another  coim- 


try;  but  if  freedom  should  be  lost  in  that 
land,  he  may  want  to  return  to  the  good 
old  United  States. 

Other  multicountried  citizens  can,  un- 
der this  new  Court  law,  hold  the  highest 
ofiSce  in  a  foreign  country,  even  sign  a 
declaration  of  war  and  fight  against  the 
United  States,  and  at  some  later  date 
return  to  our  country,  deny  he  assented 
to  give  up  his  U.S.  citizenship  and,  there- 
by, retain  his  U.S.  citizenship.  This  is  a 
logical  extension  of  this  decision. 

I  agree  with  one  statement  of  the 
Court  which  it  used  Incorrectly  to  help 
justify  a  bad  decision: 

citizenship  Is  no  light  trifle. 

Amen.  U.S.  citizenship  is  especially 
precious  and  highly  sought.  Citizenship 
is  not  a  passive  thing;  it  carries  respon- 
sibilities. Citizenship  should  never  be 
rescinded  for  Invalid  reasons  of  race, 
color,  or  creed ;  but  for  reasons  of  abuse, 
intentional  defilement,  transfer  of  alle- 
giance, or  treason,  it  should  be  re- 
scinded— in  my  humble  opinion. 

The  Court  rather  piously  said  It 
wanted  to  put  citizenship  beyond  the 
power  of  any  governmental  unit— 
namely  the  Congress — to  destroy.  It  said: 

It  Is  completely  incongruous  to  have  a  law 
under  which  a  group  of  citizens  temporarily 
In  office  can  deprive  another  group  of  citizens 
of  their  citizenship. 

But  are  not  the  Justices  themselves  a 
group  of  citizens  temporarily  in  office? 
By  only  one  vote,  a  5-to-4  decision,  over- 
ruling a  5-to-4  decision,  the  Court  tar- 
nished the  citizenship  of  every  U.S. 
citizen. 

The  granting  of  citizenship,  and  it* 
regulation,  is  a  constitutional  function 
of  the  Congress.  If  ever  citizenship  is  to 
be  rescinded,  some  entity  must  estab- 
lish the  regulation  for  such  expatriation. 
Other  individual  citizens  cannot  exercise 
this  power.  The  Congress,  as  the  collec- 
tive representative  of  the  people  is,  and 
should  be,  the  rightful  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  this  decision.  Expatria- 
tion, as  well  as  naturalization.  Is  the 
function  of  the  Congress. 

The  Court  defended  its  5-to-4  decision 
by  bemoaning  that  expatriation  can 
leave  a  person  stateless.  Untrue.  At  least 
not  in  the  crlcumstances  as  presented  in 
Afroyim  against  Rusk.  In  this  situation, 
the  subject  expatriated  himself  by  voting 
in  a  foreign  political  election.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  individual  certainly  had 
to  acquire  citizenship  there  and  commit 
his  aUegiance  to  that  country. 

Historically,  and  in  their  own  self- 
Interest,  nations  do  not  permit  persons 
to  vote  in  their  national  political  elec- 
tions under  any  other  circumstances. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should.  What  legitimate  interest  does  a 
foreign  national  have  in  votmg  in  an- 
other nation's  political  elections?  A  per- 
son would  only  find  himself  stateless  1^ 
his  citizenship  were  rescinded  by  Con- 
gress for  a  reason  other  than  simultane- 
ous foreign  citizenship.  But,  the  Su- 
preme Court  now  jTermlts  a  person  to 
be  a  "man  of  many  coimtrles"  simply  to 
escape  the  alleged  odium  of  being  "a 
man  without  a  country." 

The  Court's  decision  is  two  edged.  The 
act  of  voting  in  two  or  more  countries 
seems  contradictory  and  indefensible.  Is 


the  Court,  and  the  Washington  Post — 
which  editorially  applauded  the  deci- 
sion— so  arrogant  as  to  believe  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  country  of  the 
world?  Certainly  if  we  citizens  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  this  "universal  vot- 
ing privilege,"  the  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions should  have  the  same  prerogative 
in  our  country. 

Is  "our  free  government"  to  be  so  free 
that  foreign  nationals,  who  do  not  vol- 
untarily renounce  their  citizenship,  can 
participate  freely  in  our  Government  by 
exercising  the  precious  privileges  and  in- 
voking the  protections  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship? Should  voting  be  treated  as  a  "light 
trifle" — carrying  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility or  allegiance?  I,  at  least,  think  not. 
Yet  the  Court  Infers  that  we  should  not 
be  so  chauvinistic  as  to  believe  that 
these  two  qualifications  should  be  re- 
quired for  U.S.  citizenship.  This  deci- 
sion could  carry  "international  citizen- 
ship" to  such  an  extreme  that  national 
citizenship  would  no  longer  be  substan- 
tive or  meaningful. 

An  expatriation  law  is  necessary  to 
every  nation.  The  national  interest  and 
the  Integrity  of  citizenship  itself,  de- 
mand that  some  persons  be  deprived  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship — 
perhaps  temporarily  or,  in  some  cases, 
permanently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  allegiance  to  an- 
other country  should  be  su£Qcient  rea- 
son for  rescinding  U.8.  citizenship  even 
without  the  assent  of  the  "citizen"  in- 
volved. For  citizenship  is  more  than  a 
private  or  individual  right.  It  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  the  Nation.  The 
quality  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  the  fact 
of  citizenship,  is  a  legitimate  concern  of 
other  citizens.  Dilution  of  citizen.ship  will 
weaken  the  Nation. 

Some  day  nations  and  national  bound- 
aries may  no  longer  exist;  but  this  day 
Is  some  time  removed.  The  Nation  is  a 
practical,  conventional  component  of  our 
contemporary  international  "govern- 
mental, social,  and  economic"  arrange- 
ment. Until  we  put  an  end  to  all  na- 
tions, we  should  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  national  citizenship.  Dual  or  multiple 
citizenship  can  work  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  present  era  and  for  our  sys- 
tem of  international  governmental  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  urgent  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  review  this  decision  and  to 
take  early  action  to  restore  the  function 
and  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  regu- 
late expatriation  as  well  as  naturaliza- 
tion. Legislation  now  appears  necessary 
to  amend  the  Cons;,ituticn  to  guarantee 
this  authority  to  the  Congress.  Until  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  expatriate  is 
reestablished,  it  should  be  extremely 
chary  in  exercising  its  authority  to  nat- 
uralize. 

Good  old  United  States— let  its  citi- 
zens dodge  the  draft,  desert  the  military 
service,  move  elsewhere  and  vote  in  for- 
eign political  elections,  anc  neglect  or 
disdain  their  right  of  franchise  here. 
Then,  when  life  is  safe,  secure  and  afflu- 
ent again— let  them  come  back  with  im- 
punity, enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  reregister  to  vote  and  vote 
out  the  rascals  who  preserved  these  pre- 


cious rights.  Do  not  worry  al>out  re- 
sponsibility, duty,  honor,  country — the 
Supreme  Court  will  always  welcome  you 
back  into  full  citizenship. 


OUR  MARGIN  OF  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend 
11  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  other  additional  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  gave  generously  of  their 
time  in  order  to  join  with  me  in  a  visit  to 
the  E.  M.  "Gene"  Polrot  Farm,  Inc.,  near 
Carthage,  Mo. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  view 
firsthand  the  soil  restoration  and  water 
retention  program  on  this  1,900-acre 
farm  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  where  the 
plains  meet  the  hills. 

What  they  saw  was  the  magnificent 
demonstration  of  how  the  Polrot  family 
has  applied  the  basic  laws  of  nature  in 
farmland  management.  They  saw  low- 
cost  irrigation  methods  which  have  en- 
abled the  Polrots  to  weather  successive 
periods  of  extensive  drought  which 
brought  severe  economic  losses  and 
tragedy  to  other  adjacent  farm  imits. 
They  saw,  spoke  with,  and  mingled  with 
a  man  of  the  soil  who  has  had  the  abUity 
to  Incorporate  his  observations  and  his 
experiences  in  a  most  remarkable  book 
entitled  "Our  Margin  of  Life,"  which  I 
honestly  believe  should  be  "must"  read- 
ing at  every  leading  college  or  school  of 
agriculture  in  America. 

They  saw  an  economically  feasible, 
quickly  amortlzable,  and  readily  adapt- 
able solution  to  real  soil  and  water  man- 
agement. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  updated  farm  bill, 
having  introduced  similar  bills  in  the 
past  two  Congresses,  which  is  largely 
based  on  Mr.  Poirot's  observations,  per- 
ceptions, and  recommendations,  along 
with  his  family's  implementation  and 
which  oflfers  to  this  body,  to  the  Johnson 
administration,  to  the  farmers,  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation,  a  new  concept,  re- 
vitalized approach  to  the  farm  dilemma 
which  has  plagued  without  exception 
every  administration  in  the  past,  In  the 
PEist  three  decades.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. 

We  have  no  pride  of  authorship  and 
I  hope  all  will  accept  it  as  our  Nation — 
with  its  prime  resource,  the  soil — faces 
Increasing  demands. 

Effective  agricultural  production  de- 
pends upon  a  suitable  supply  of  air,  sun- 
shine, soil  plantfood  minerals,  and 
water.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  can  limit 
agricultural  production — the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  good  farmer  with  human 
minds  and  bodies.  In  general,  soil  plant- 
food  minerals  and  water  are  the  limit- 
ing factors.  These  four  are  nature's  re- 
quirements and  taken  alone  will  collec- 
tively continuetd  produce  food  and  fiber, 
without  manyWhen  man  enters  agricul- 
tural produtftion  as  a  farmer — and  a 
consumer  p&ylng  the  farmer  for  produc- 
ing his  needs — science  becomes  neces- 
sary for  uie  farmer,  and  economics  be- 
comes necessary  in  order  to  provide  an 


orderly  means  of  exchanging  products 
between  them. 

During  our  past  agricultural  history, 
farmers  have  produced  more  in  food  and 
fiber — under  an  unorganized  business — 
than  nonfarmers  would  buy,  so  many 
farmers  moved  to  towns  and  surpluses 
developed.  The  result  is  oxir  industrial 
prosperity  built  upon  a  great  agricul- 
ture now  nearing  its  top  in  capacity  to 
produce  for  an  ever-increasing  demand. 

So  as  to  raise  our  agricultural  soils 
and  water  resources  to  a  higher  level  of 
production  in  a  scientific  maimer,  and 
so  as  to  prevent  unfair  low  prices  to  the 
farmer  and  unfair  liigh  prices  to  the 
consumer  and  so  as  to  continue  to  have 
an  efiQclent  nutritious  national  agricul- 
ture capable  of  growing  abundance  for 
the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  him 
and  without  producing  an  imwanted  sur- 
plus yet  fiexlble  enough  to  readily  meet 
the  new  demands,  a  new  type  of  farm 
program  has  been  suggested  called  "a 
second — or  escape — market  for  the 
farmer." 

In  operation  the  second  market  would 
buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  wliich  by  its 
growth  and  3^eld  would  prove  the  degree 
of  soil  restoration  and  water  conserva- 
tion accomplished  and  paid  for  by  the 
farmer,  in  any  amount  of  tons  the 
farmer  wants  to  sell,  plowed  back  into 
the  soU,  at  a  fair  price  announced  each 
year  but  above  an  approved  standard 
such  as  minimum  wage,  parity,  or  share 
of  national  income,  grown  on  any  part 
or  on  all  of  his  cropland,  leaving  the 
farmer  the  choice  of  selling  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  otherwise  disposing  of  the 
crop  without  Government  payment. 

In  actutil  practice  in  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, the  second  or  escape  market 
would  offer  to  buy,  let  us  say,  sweet 
clover  or  its  equivalent  growing  alone  for 
1  year  at  $25  per  dry  weight  ton,  to  be 
plowed  under.  If  the  farm  had  a  pond 
approved  by  the  SCS  for  irrigation  and 
flood  control  or  other  practices  of  special 
value  the  suitable  crop  would  be  aug- 
mented in  value  and  worth,  say,  $30  or 
more  per  ton.  The  weight  and  rent  per 
acre  would  be  figiu-ed  on  the  spot  for 
the  farmer  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer. 

In  the  past,  the  surplus  seemed  the 
only  problem,  so  economists  and  pohtl- 
clans — few  of  them  farmers — were  given 
the  job  of  reducing  it.  Various  farm  pro- 
grams, at  a  great  cost  to  the  consumers 
as  well  as  taxpaylng  farmers,  have 
worked  at  doing  so  for  more  than  30 
years.  They  have  been  successful  in  part 
but  they  have  also  disregarded  the  fol- 
lowing important  items : 

First,  soil  and  its  plsmt  food  minerals. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  topsoil  has 
gone  beyond  repair  in  the  United  States. 
As  late  as  1963  we  were  still  using  and 
wasting  three  times  as  much  plant  food 
as  we  returned  to  the  soil  in  all  forms  of 
fertilizers.  There  is  no  program  now  to 
change  that  course. 

Second,  water.  It  falls  on  our  land  in 
abundance.  Agriculture  needs  it  in  great 
amounts  for  efiSclent  production.  Farm 
programs  have,  perhaps  by  necessity, 
ignored  it  as  a  vital  part  of  agricultural 
production,  and  have  seldom  made  any 
effort  to  conserve  it. 

Third,  the  farmers,  themselves.  Sev- 
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enty  percent  of  them  are  in  the  poverty 
group,  according  to  this  admlnlstratUm's 
Impowd  standards.  Family  net  Income  of 
$1,851  In  1968,  across  the  bocu'd  on  an 
avenge.  The  averaffe  Income  d  all  of 
them  was  about  64  percent  of  that  of  the 
nonfarm  population.  Their  numbers  are 
decreasing.  In  previous  years  It  was  50 
percent  or  less  of  the  Income  of  the  non- 
farm  populatlcHi.  Farmers  cannot  control 
the  price  of  what  they  raise,  buy,  or  sell. 
They  have  no  control  over  the  research 
done  for  them.  They  have  no  control  over 
the  farm  programs.  In  respect  to  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  even  agree  between 
themselves.  They  are  penalized  if  they  do 
not  participate.  They  do  not  agree  on  a 
poUcy  of  their  own  or  on  any  of  the  Oov- 
emment  programs,  and  there  Is  diffused 
leadership. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  consumers.  Programs  were  to  in- 
crease the  inices  under  the  Qovemment 
to  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  surplus. 
When  the  program  was  getting  it  done 
In  1966,  the  consumer  objected  and  prices 
started  down  for  the  farmer  but  up  for 
the  consimier  with  the  farmer  taking  the 
blame.  No  one  told  the  true  story.  Farm 
programs  should  give  first  consideration 
to  the  consumer  who  is  the  only  reason 
for  farming.  As  I  have  said,  the  end  prod- 
uct of  what  the  farmer  produces  is  a  hu- 
man body.  The  program  should  open  the 
door  to  science  to  provide  the  best  food 
of  the  highest  nutritional  value  In  an  ef- 
ficient manner  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
It  should  protect  the  potential,  our  di- 
vinely given  resources  of  soil,  water,  re- 
search, and.  Indeed,  farmers  for  produc- 
ing such  food  in  future  generations. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes  these 
programs  have  rewarded  or  subsidized 
the  wrong  people. 

The  Polrot  suggestion,  called  a  second 
market  for  farmers,  differs  from  these  in 
that  it  is  based  upon  further  developing 
■oil  and  water  resources,  not  limiting 
them,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
scientific  agriculture,  not  politics  and 
economics  alone,  as  we  know  it  now  and 
as  more  facts  become  available  through 
research.  By  all  college  of  agriculture 
standards,  this  Is  called  good  farming. 

The  program  differs  by  offering  a  fair 
money  reward  for  good  fanning,  not  a 
stingy  amount  of  relief  money,  Idling 
land  as  in  the  soli  bank,  and  rewarding 
those  who  have  the  less  productive  soil 
the  least  and  those  with  the  most  pro- 
ductive soil  the  most,  not  large  sums  of 
money  for  surplus  control  to  those  on 
rich  land  where  there  is  no  problem,  and 
only  a  third  as  much  per  acre  on  poor 
land  that  needs  building  up,  fertility, 
water,  and  the  money  to  buy  them. 

The  second  market  buys  only  proved 
results,  regardless  of  the  political  power 
that  a  group  may  have  or  the  richness  of 
the  soU.  It  does  not  i>ay  for  storing  large 
amounts  of  surplus  products  or  large 
sums,  giving  them  away  later.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  voluntary  program,  and  it  gives 
the  farmer  different  options  at  the  time 
his  crop  la  assayed. 

The  program  pays  at  a  minimum  wage 
or  parity  level  for  the  services  it  buys 
from  the  farmer.  Any  product  he  grows 
which  yields  less  net  income  per  acre  is  at 
once  a  suiplus,  so  he  shifts  his  farming 
efforts  and  the  troublesome  land  to  the 
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second  market  provided  by  the  CSovem- 
ment  for  redeveloping  and  restoring  its 
soil  and  water  resources  to  a  high-yield 
level  and  more  economic  production. 

Since  yield  per  acre,  market  price,  and 
local  costs  are  all  factors  In  the  net  prof- 
it, a  change  in  any  one  of  them  can 
cause  acres  to  be  shifted  Into  or  out  of 
production  imder  the  second  market 
program.  This  Is  far  more  flexible  than 
any  directive  delivened  from  Washington 
could  ever  be  because  the  Individual 
farmer  makes  the  decision  on  his  own 
farm  based  upon  the  economics  of  his 
farm   and  his  voluntary   decision. 

The  evident  results  are  good  farming 
at  a  high  level  of  efBclency,  run  by  farm- 
ers, producing  products  above  the  poverty 
level  at  a  reasonable  price  for  the  con- 
sumer without  danger  of  accumulating  a 
surplus  and  without  the  sting  of  "farm 
relief"  or  "subsidy"  attached. 

Another  result  will  be  the  permanent 
system  for  agricultural  production  with 
httle  or  no  competition  from  the  off-the- 
farm  people  who  own  already  rich  land 
or  can  restore  water  and  other  resources 
to  make  it  so,  and  thereby  gain  income 
tax  relief.  If  the  land  should  become  rich 
beyond  our  food  and  fiber  needs,  industry 
can  find  use  for  the  products  it  will  grow 
at  low  cost  to  make  them  into  products 
people  will  need.  Many  such  products  are 
already  known.  Research  will  find  others. 
This  should  be  the  true  direction  of  agri- 
cultural research.  Other  uses  for  any 
extra  land  could  well  be  an  environ- 
mental control  to  hold  insects  and  dis- 
eases in  check,  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat,  ponds  for  community  and  water 
supply  where  nitrate  poisoning  in  wells 
becomes  a  health  hacard,  preservation  of 
virgin  stands  of  timber,  beautlflcation, 
which  are  in  general  just  a  few  to 
mention. 

The  extra  good  land  we  had  when 
Coliunbus  discovered  America  has  never 
been  a  liability.  Like  past  programs,  the 
second  market  program  offers  the  dairy 
and  the  livestock  farmer  a  defense 
against  low  market  prices.  Milksheds  and 
high  cost  of  living  gives  than  a  chance 
to  make  money  by  selling  their  raw  prod- 
ucts while  building  up  more  productive 
land  and  growing  more  efficient  animals. 
Indeed,  as  a  physician  in  the  Congress, 
I  can  say  that  proper  land  management 
will  eventually  do  away  with  the  need 
for  veterinary  care  on  the  ground  and 
perhaps  even  Bangs  disease.  Because  of 
the  mild  climate,  a  dairy  in  southern 
Missouri  can  compete  with  any  farmer 
if  they  enrich  the  soil  and  provide  cheap 
water  to  support  the  crops  grown  on 
them,  so  they  can  determine  the  kind  of 
yield. 

The  second  market  also  gives  a  small 
farmer  raising  a  large  family  but  lacking 
credit  and  information  a  chance  to  com- 
pete with  the  large  farmer  who  has  credit 
and  information,  but  who  must  hire  help. 
The  Government  second  market  gives 
both  the  same  chance  for  soil  restoration 
and  water  conservation  with  the  help  of 
already  available  county  agents  and  SC8 
engineers.  Small  productive  Ozark  bot- 
tomlands, cheap  hillside  pastures,  and  a 
large  family  can  produce  a  lot  of  wealth 
with  a  litUe  help  in  the  selection  of  more 
valuable  crops  and  aoll  restoration  and 
water  conservation, 


The  soil  bank  bought  land  abandon- 
ment at  a  per  acre  figiire  already  dis- 
tressing to  the  farmer  living  on  It.  The 
community  lost  the  farmer  as  a  customer 
and  the  chance  to  haul  and  process  the 
products  of  his  abandcmed  land.  The 
second  market  program  retains  the 
farmer  as  a  customer,  restores  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  to  the  land  so  it  can 
meet  the  competition  of  better  lands  and 
farmers  elsewhere  and  serve  hi  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  community. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  programs  Is  not  determined  by  any 
specific  guides.  The  amount  of  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  second  market 
program  would  be  less  by  $2  billion  a 
year  and  is  to  be  an  amount  large  enough 
80  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will 
return  to  the  Nation's  soil  in  total  as 
much  plant  food  each  year  as  they  used 
or  wasted  or  lost  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  lack  of  proper  water  manage- 
ment, which  erodes  and  leeches  away  and 
washes  away  the  soil,  producing  a  silt 
problem.  The  figure  will  not  be  too  high, 
because  as  consumer  market  prices  go 
near  to  where  they  should  be,  farmers 
will  use  more  fertilizer  to  supply  that 
market. 

Let  us  remember:  Human  bodies  and 
minds  are  the  final  product  of  agricul- 
ture. 

To  protect  those  bodies  and  minds 
from  disease  we  support  the  best  scien- 
tific laboratories  In  the  world.  We  require 
doctors  to  be  trained  for  years  In  using 
the  best  science  has  to  offer  before  they 
get  a  Ucense  to  touch  human  bodies. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  geared  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  enemy  attack  with  the 
best  in  science,  skills,  and  machines  that 
money  can  buy.  Whether  we  have  the  will 
to  use  them  is  another  matter. 

Is  there  any  sensible  reason  for  deny- 
ing agriculture  the  money  to  encourage 
farmers  by  this  second  market  or  by  any 
other  means  to  use  science  In  restoring 
and  preserving  our  food-producing  soil 
and  water  resouroes  so  vital  in  guarding 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  the  health  and 
growth  of  human  bodies  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception  to  death. 

Administrative  cost  should  be  less. 
There  would  only  be  one  crop  to  measure. 
Participation  would  be  check  only  on 
those  farms  selling  to  the  second  mar- 
ket; hence  the  voluntarism.  There  would 
be  no  surplus  to  measure  and  give  away. 

Furthermore,  soil  could  be  called  back 
into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  times  of  crisis,  rather  than  par- 
simoniously parceling  out  what  we  could 
not  implement  into  farming. 

There  would  be  no  "cost  sharing"  for 
fertilizer,  lime,  terraces,  and  many  other 
activities  now  requiring  many  more  peo- 
ple than  were  needed  a  few  years  ago. 

In  return  for  the  administrative  costs 
there  would  be  something  bought  of  great 
value  to  all  iieople.  soil  restoration  and 
water  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  text  of  the  farm  bill;  the  "memo- 
randum presented  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  the  dog  house 
think  section  at  this  farm  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  attended  on  June  3d; 
and,  the  story  from  the  Carthage  Press 
of  June  5, 1967. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  10743 
A   bin   to   estabUsb   a   cropland   and   water 
restoration  program,  and   for  otber  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Cropland  and 
Water  Restoration  Act  or  1967". 

DSCLABATION  Or  POUCT 

Sec.  3.  The  CongrcM  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  large  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
without  holding  tb«  soil  In  place  and  return- 
ing the  plant  foods  taken  from  It  constitutes 
improper  land  um,  unnecMsarlly  depletes 
our  natural  reaourcea,  and  depresses  prices 
and  the  Inconw  of  farm  famlliea.  It  la 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Cropland 
and  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1967  to  create 
a  market  for  restoring  the  national  crop- 
land In  direct  proportion  to  the  rate  It  Is 
being  used  and  depleted  and  to  bring  the 
luppUes  of  farm  products  Into  line  with  cur- 
rent demand  In  order  to  (a)  encourage  the 
fanner  to  return  to  the  soU  that  potential 
to  produce  which  has  been  taken  from  it 
In  the  production  of  crops;  (b)  hold  the 
toll  In  place  to  prevent  Its  erosion  by  wind 
or  water;  (c)  provide  irrigation  through  the 
building  of  flood  oontrolUng  farm  ponds: 
(d)  increase  per  family  farm  Income:  <e) 
decrease  the  public  oosla  of  maintaining 
(arm  programs;  and  (f)  preserve  the  high 
quality  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices 
(or  the  oonstuner.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  pro- 
grams are  herein  estabUsbed  to  assist  farm- 
ers in  (1)  diverting  to  aoU  reatoratlon  that 
portion  of  their  cropland  which  according 
to  local  ooeta  and  markets  Is  not  fertile 
enough  to  produce  a  profit;  and  (2)  carry- 
ing out  a  voluntary  program  of  soil,  water, 
(ore«t,  and  wildlife  conservation  In  return 
(or  a  fair  payment  for  work  done  until.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  farmer,  such  land  can 
earn  a  greater  profit  by  producing  for  the 
consumer. 

TITLX   t — LAND   arnSEMXNT    AND   BOtL 
COMSZaVATION 

Subtitle    X — Annvml    determination — volun- 
tary  land  rettontion,  and  payments  in 

cash 

Sec.  101.  Beginning  with  the  1968  crop 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  long-term  cropland  and  water  restoration 
program.  In  formulating  and  adminlatertng 
»uch  program — 

(a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  each  year  make 
and  announce  an  annual  determination  of — 

(1)  the  estimated  total  crc^and  avail- 
able (or  the  production  of  crops  In  the  United 
States  In  that  year; 

(2)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  cropland 
neceesary  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  m  order  to  bring  the  total 
estimated  annual  production  plus  the  an- 
ticipated release  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  Into  balance  with  the 
estimated  annual  disappearance  of  aoll-de- 
pletlng  commodltlea; 

(3)  the  acreage  that  can  be  retired  ef- 
fectively and  eoonomlcaUy  In  the  respective 
year; 

(4)  the  net  aoU  fertUlty  balance  of  that 
Used  and  loat  in  crop  production  against 
that  returned  in  plant  food  fertlUzers;  and 

(5)  the  amount  of  money  to  be  offered  In 
the  cropland  restoration  market  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  supply  of  agricul- 
tural produeta  and  the  anticipated  demand 
for  them. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  tuthorlEed  to  enter 
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Ihte  oontraeta  ooverlng  periods  of  one  or 
more  years  but  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  with 
produoera  determined  by  him  to  have  con- 
trol for  the  contract  period  of  the  farms 
covered  by  the  oontraeta,  if  auch  producers 
agree  to  retire  and  devote  to  aoll-conservlng 
uses  any  or  aU  farm  cropland.  The  Secre- 
tary ahaU  determme  and  announce  the  pe- 
riod within  which  such  contracts  will  be 
entered  into.  Thla  period  ahall  be  of  auffl- 
cient  duration  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
mftElmum  producer  participation.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  encourage  the  retlrunent  of 
whole  farms  and  sbaU  provide  fuU  oppor- 
tunity for  producera  of  aU  commodltlea  to 
participate  voluntarily  in  the  cropland  re- 
tirement program.  The  Secretary  shall  place 
a  maximum  limitation  on  the  percentage  of 
total  cropland  which  may  be  retired  and 
devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  In  any  State 
or  county  If  he  finds  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  cropland  restora* 
tion  program  from  having  an  imduly  dis- 
ruptive effect  on  the  economies  of  counties 
and  local  conununltles.  Any  cropland  re- 
tired and  devoted  to  soU-oonservlng  uses  un- 
der the  cropland  restoration  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  ahall  be  deemed 
In  subsequent  years  to  have  been  planted 
cropland  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
cropland  history. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  an 
annual  reatoratlon  payment  to  produoera 
who:  (A)  retire  and  devote  cropland  to 
soil -conserving  usee  with  proper  manage- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  (B)  otherwise  comply  with  the 
cropland  restoration  program  as  set  forth 
In  this  tlUe. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
rate  of  restoration  paymenta  that  will  pro- 
vide producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
annual  return  on  the  land  retired  and  de- 
voted to  soU-oonaervlng  uses  after  taUng 
all  relevant  factors  into  consideration,  m- 
cludlng  (A)  the  mcentlve  necessary  to 
achieve  voluntary  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. (B)  the  loes  of  crop  production  on 
the  retired  acres.  (C)  any  savings  in  cost 
which  result  from  not  planting  crops,  (D) 
the  estlnutted  profit  margm  of  crop  produc- 
tion on  the  designated  acres,  (E)  continuing 
farm  overhead  expenses,  and  (F)  the  cost 
of  establishing  a  conservation  practice  on 
the  retired  acres,  and  (O)  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  plowing  under  a  suit- 
able restorative  crop  capable  of  returning 
the  lost  fertility  to  the  aoll. 

(3)  Tbe  rate  on  lands  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  adjusted  on  a  State,  coimty,  and 
Individual  farm  basis  In  such  a  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  facUltate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 
The  lands  to  be  covered  by  contract  shall  be 
determined  by  a  competitive  bid  procedure 
whereby  a  producer  wishing  to  obtain  a 
contract  shaU  specify  the  percentage  of  the 
rental  rate  applicable  to  his  farm  which  he 
is   willing   to   accept. 

(d)(i)  The  Secretary  shaU  compensate 
producers  for  participating  in  the  cropland 
restoration  program  through  annual  cash 
payments. 

(2)  In  order  to  assist  producera  In  the 
establishment  of  soU-conservlng  tises  on 
cropland  retired  imder  the  cropland  restora- 
tion program,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
such  program  with  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  established  pursuant  to 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  IXunestlc  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  163;  16 
U.S.C.  £90  et  aeq.). 

Terms  and  Conditions  of  Contracts  with 
Producera 

SBC.  lOa.  (a)  Under  any  cropland  restora- 
tion contract  which  Is  in  effect  for  two  or 
more  years,  the  producer  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proper 
management  for  the  contract  period  pro- 


tective vegetative  cover  (Ixtcludlng  bvt  not 
limited  to  grass  and  trees) ,  restoratlva  crops 
and  the  plant  food  neoeaaary  to  grow  tbem, 
water  storage  faculties  or  otber  soil-,  water-, 
wUdiife-,  or  foreet-oonservlng  uses  (orchards 
and  vineyards)  on  an  acreage  of  land  which 
is  speciflcaUy  designated  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into  and  which  has  been 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops 
(including  crops  such  as  tame  bay,  alfalfa, 
and  clovers),  which  do  not  require  annual 
UUage; 

(2>  to  allow  to  remain  faUow,  idle,  and  In 
the  production  of  crops  (Including  tame  bay. 
alfalfa,  and  clovers)  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage  throughout  the  contract 
period,  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  cropland 
on  the  farm  which  Is  not  less  than  than  the 
acreage  normally  aUowed  to  remam  faUow, 
Idle,  and  In  the  production  of  crops  which 
do  not  require  annual  tlUage  on  such  remain- 
ing acreage; 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
acreage  established  In  the  protective  vege- 
tative cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance 
with  sound  forestry  managentcjit)  and  wUd- 
llfe  or  other  natural  products  of  such  aore- 
age  which  do  not  Increase  supplies  of  feed 
for  domestic  animals: 

(4)  not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
in  protective  vegetative  cover; 

(6)  not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  noncropland  use,  to  any 
use  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract 
as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tezut  to 
defeat  the  purpoaea  of  the  contract; 

(6)  to  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting  of 
crops  during  the  contract  period  for  later 
harvest  or  use;  and 

(7)  to  auch  additional  provlatona  aa  the 
Secretary  determmes  are  desirable  and  m- 
cludes  In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  cropland  restora- 
tion program.  Including  provlslona  relating 
to  control  of  Insecta,  rodents,  and  noxious 
and  otber  objectionable  weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
contract  (including  the  prohibition  of  graz- 
ing on  retired  acreage)  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the 
farm  and  that  auch  violation  Is  of  such  a 
substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termlnaOon 
of  the  contract,  the  producer  shaU  forfeit 
aU  rights  to  payments  or  grants  onder  the 
contract,  and  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  granta  received  by 
him  thereunder.  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation 
la  of  auch  a  nature  aa  not  to  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall 
accept  such  payment  adjustments,  and  make 
such  reTunda  to  the  United  Statea  of  pay- 
ments received  by  him,  under  the  eontract, 
as  the  Secretary  may  detemUne  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Subtitle  B — Annual  cropland  restoration 

program 

Terms  and  Conditions 

Sbc.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  crops 
planted  for  harvest  \n  the  calendar  year  1968, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  an  annual  cropland  restoration 
program  under  which  producers  shall  be 
compensated  for  producing  tons  of  a  suitable 
soli -building  crop  as  designated  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary. To  be  eUglble  for  such  compensation, 
the  producer  shall  not  harvest  any  other  crop 
from  or  graze  tbe  acreage  on  which  a  desig- 
nated crop  Is  Incorporated  into  tbe  soil.  The 
acreage  \n  which  auch  crops  are  mcorporsted 
into  the  SOU  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  cropland  restoration 
program  authorised  under  subtitle  A  at  this 
title.  The  annual  cropland  restoration  pro- 
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gnsn  may  Include  such  terms  and  conditions. 
In  addition  to  those  specifically  provided  for 
herein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  de- 
sirable to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title and  facilitate  the  practical  Eutmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  program. 

Compensation  of  Producers 
Sxc.  104.  Producers  shall  be  compensated 
tc«  participating  In  the  program  through 
payments  in  cash.  Ck>mpenBatlon  shall  be  at 
such  annotinced  rate  or  rates  per  ton  of  the 
crop  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  participating  In  the  program.  In  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  paym«it  per  ton,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  need 
to  ( 1 )  enable  producers  to  pcu-tldpate  volun- 
tarily lu  reducing  excessive  production  of 
agricultural  commldltles,  (2)  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  use  fertilizer  and  other  plant  nu- 
trients In  such  a  way  as  to  restore  to  the  sol] 
the  fertility  loet  In  past  crop  production,  (3) 
Increase  the  crop  yield  of  the  soU  and  thereby 
decrease  the  costs  per  unit  of  products  pro- 
duced In  future  years,  (4)  provide  water  for 
irrigation  by  building  suitable  ponds  to  hold 
ezcesalTe  rainfall,  (6)  hold  the  soil  in  place 
by  terraces,  suitable  crops,  and  all  other 
proper  land  and  water  management  prac- 
tices, and  (6)  assure  consumers  of  a  continu- 
ous, adequate,  and  stable  supply  of  nutritious 
food  and  fiber  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  annual  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  payments  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  program. 

Suitable  Crops 
Ssc.  105.  Any  suitable  crop  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  compensation 
under  the  program  after  be  determines  that 
by  its  growth  and  yield,  a  substantial  degree 
of  soil  restoration  would  be  accomplished 
through  its  incorporation  in  the  soil.  Factors 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  making 
tbeir  determination  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following:  (1)  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  for  consumers,  (2)  the  con- 
trol of  insects  and  plant  diseases,  (3)  indus- 
tzlal  uses,  (4)  aoU  retention  and  regeneration, 
and  (6)  such  other  factors  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

Svhtitle  C — General  provisions 
Protection  of  Tenants  and  Sharecroppers 
Ssc.  lOfl.  In  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants  and 
tiiarecroppers,  including  provision  for  shar- 
ing, on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay- 
ments or  compensation  under  this  title,  and 
Including  such  provision  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  off 
the  farm.  Applications  to  participate  in  any 
such  program  shall  specify  the  basis  on 
which  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecrop- 
pers are  to  share  in  such  payments  or  com- 
pensation, and  no  contract  under  any  such 
program  shall  be  entered  into  unless  such 
basis  Is  approved  by  the  ooimty  committee 
and  incorporated  Into  the  contract.  The 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  gruldance  of  co\inty  committees  in  de- 
termining whether  any  such  basis  shall  be 
approved  shall  mclude  the  requirement  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  respective  con- 
tributions which  would  have  been  made  by 
the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  in 
the  production  of  the  crops  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted 
from  production  under  the  contract  and 
the  basis  on  which  they  would  have  shared 
In  such  erc^M  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

Penalty  for  QraElng  or  Harvesting 
8»c.  107.  Any  producer  who  knowingly 
*nd  willfully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop 
from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract 
entered  into  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
compensation  payable  for  compliance  with 
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such  contract  for  the  year  In  which  the 
violation  occurs.  Suoih  penalty  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  amount  required  to  be  for- 
feited or  refunded  under  the  provisions  of 
such  contract,  and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a 
civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Umted 
States. 

Authorized  Period  of  Contract  and  Expendi- 
ture— Appropriations 
Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  Act  and  to  enter  into  contracts  there- 
under with  producers  during  the  three- year 
period  1968-1970  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December 
31,  1975,  except  that  contracts  for  establish- 
ment of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  De- 
cember 31,  1980. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
Shall  not  be  less  than  one  year  and  shall  not 
exceed  five  years,  except  that  contracts  for 
the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  extend 
for  ten  years. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding amounts  as  may  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  its  actual  costs. 

Termination  and  Modification  of  Contracts 
Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  termination  would  be 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  pre- 
viously entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  to  faclUtate  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  cropland  restoration  pro- 
grams. 

Regulations 
Ssc.    110.    The    Secretary    shall    prescribe 
such  regiUaUona  as  bt  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TTtn.1    n REPEAL    OF    ABTHORTTT     FOB    ACREAOK 

ALJ,OTI<ENT8,  ICARKETINC  QCOTAS  AND  ICAK- 
KETINC  CKKTlrlCATES  ON  WHEAT,  AND  ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS  ON  OORN — PHICE  ST7PPORT  ON 
WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  »YE,  BAELET,  AND  OtAIN 
SOBGHTTM 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision or  law,  effective  with  the  1968  crops 
of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  321  through  339  of  parte 
n  and  in  of  subtitle  B  and  sections  379(a) 
through  379(J)  of  subtitle  D  of  Utle  HI 
of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  U.8.C.  1281  et  seq.). 
are  repealed.  Parts  rv.  V,  and  VI  of  subtitle 
B  are  redesignated  as  parts  n,  m,  and  IV 
respectively,  and  subtitle  P  Is  redesignated 
subtitle  D. 

Sec.  202.  Effective  with  the  1968  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  ISAy  26,  1941,  as  amended 
(PubUc  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  327  and  328  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-703,  Eighty-Seventh  Congress)  are  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  204.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum, 
section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1441  note),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1968  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
com  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers,  excluding  payments  In 
kind  made  by  the  Secretary,  during  the  three 
complete  marketing  yaars  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted 
to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  ab- 
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normal  quantity  of  low-grade  com  marketed 
during  any  of  such  years:  Provided,  That  the 
level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  corn 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centtun  of  the 
parity  price  therefor. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  1968  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  a  level  which  relates  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
com  as  the  feed  value  of  such  commodity 
relates  to  the  feed  value  of  com." 

Sec.  205.  Effective  with  the  1968  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  1445(a)),  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  107.  Nothwlthstandlng  the  provlslong 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1968  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  for  each  crop  of  wheat  at 
the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  three  com- 
plete marketing  years  Unmediately  preced- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins,  with  premlimis  and 
discounts  as  Indicated  by  the  market  to  re- 
flect milling  and  baking  quaUty:  Provided, 
That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

TTTU      m— GENERAL      PROVISIONS 

Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood  con- 
trol projects 
Sec.  301.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  1860) ,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "three  years"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen  years",  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  the  words  "soil  bank  provisions  of  the 
Act"  in  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "and  under 
title  I  of  the  Cropland  and  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

Restrictions  on  Sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (7  TJJB.C  1427) ,  la 
amended — 

(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  beginning 
July  1,  1067,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  make  any  sales  (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  purchases)  of  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, or  flaxseed  at  less  than  136  per  centum 
of  the  current  support  price  for  any  such 
commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.";  and 

(b)  by  deleting  the  seventh  sentence. 

Doghouse  "Think"  Session  To  Conbideb  a 
New  AppmoACH  to  Solving  National  and 
Local  Agricultural  Problems 

PURPOSE 

1.  To  observe  the  effects  of  soil  restoration 
and  a  new  way  of  water  conservation  for  Ir- 
rigation that  results  in  flood  control  and 
higher  net  profit. 

2.  To  explore  ways  these  practices  can  be 
done  by  low  income  farmers,  lacking  scientific 
information  and  bank  credit. 

3.  To  discuss  a  "way"  already  suggested 
In  a  bill  by  Congressman  Durward  O.  Hall 
called  "Cropland  Restoration  and  Water  Con- 
servation." It  calls  for  a  Pederal  Market  offer- 
ing to  buy  one  or  both  practices  from  the 
fanner  at  a  parity  or  minimum  wage  level. 
The  market  Is  for  the  purpose  of  diverting, 
according  to  supply  and  demand,  excess  agri- 
cultiiral  land  and  farming  effort  from  food 
and  fiber  production,  when  these  are  well 
supplied. 

Purpose  1  described  as  it  is  observed  in 
use 
Soil  restoration  Is  the  returning  of  plant- 
food  minerals  to  the  soil  and  holding  its  body 
in  place  against  erosion  so  as  to  create,  ac- 
cording to  science,  an  environment  for  max- 


imum producttosi  ol  amount  and  quality  in 
the  final  product.  Water  conservation  la  de- 
acrlbed  here  as  holding  surplus  rainfall,  flood 
waters  that  nocmally  go  to  waste,  in  such  a 
way  and  place  that  they  can  be  delivered 
to  the  RBSTORBD  SOIL  environment  in 
time,  amoimt,  and  at  lowest  possible  cost 
(or  rnflr<""'™  production  according  to  sci- 
entific infomukUon  and  local  research. 

Costs:  Estimated  capital  investment  for 
bot/i  soil  restoration  and  water  eonaeroation 
Is  from  »46.00  to  t65.00  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age depreciation  plus  Irrigation  costs  for  each 
year  should  be  less  than  $20.00  per  year  pet 

acre. 

Results:  Considering  corn  alone,  the  re- 
sulting net  profit  (yield  times  selling  price 
less  cost)  can  easily  average  (10.00  per  acre 
per  year  without  Irrigation.  If  our  average 
of  $3000  more  per  acre  for  Irrigation  Is  added 
tbe  resulting  $40.00  in  net  income  will  place 
many  of  our  low  income  farmers  in  real 
competition  with  good  farmers  in  the  corn- 
belt. 

If  we  add  to  this  possibility  higher  value 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  such  as  tomatoes 
Bt  20  tons  per  acre,  and  ever  bearing  straw- 
berries at  3,000  gallons  per  acre.  If  we  add 
double  cropping  of  green  beans  at  a  net  profit 
or  185.00  per  acre  during  a  Drought  Disaster 
year  1966  or  double  cropping  resulting  in  a 
37  bushel  crop  of  wheat  and  a  00  bushel  crop 
or  corn  on  the  same  land  in  the  same  year 
the  possibility  of  production  of  marginal  land 
with  sou  restoration  and  water  for  Irrigation 
becomes  somewhat  fantastic. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  on  hay  land 
bu  been  achieved  by  returning  the  soil  plant 
rood  minerals  and  by  allowing  cattle  to  eat 
tbelr  winter  supply  of  feed  In  round  bales 
lert  at  the  spot  where  the  baler  dropped 
them. 

The  water  conserved  against  runoff  by  the 
extra  growth  and  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  has  increased  the  carrying  capacity 
o(  this  field  in  M  yean  by  300%.  The  proper 
plant  foods  added  to  the  soli  eliminates  the 
need  for  feeding  silage,  grams,  and  other 
concentrates  In  the  winter  except  for  one 
pound  per  head  per  day  of  a  cube  containing 
(our  proteins,  molasses  and  bone  meal. 

These  oows  are  the  offspring  of  once  badly 
diseased  mothers  trying  to  live  on  marginal 
poor  land  on  this  same  farm  beginning  in 
1922.  In  the  laat  36  years  they  have  not 
needed  veterinary  service  for  the  treatment 
o(  an  Infectious  disease  or  poor  reproduction. 
ir  such  a  disease  Infected  them  tomorrow  I 
would  employ  the  best  of  veterinary  service 
I  could  get.  I  would  then  try  to  determine 
where  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  at  ttte 
(Oil  level.  It  wtu  once  found  to  be  such  odd 
things  as  iodine,  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
later  copper  and  cobalt.  Each  one  a  part  of 
»oil  restoration  when  science  is  introduced 
into  a  national  farm  program  as  we  are  now 
considering. 

Flood  control:  Water  held  In  an  Impound- 
ment and  emptied  each  year  for  irrigation, 
and  water  held  by  the  organic  materials  and 
growth  In  a  hay  field  or  pasture  cannot  cause 
a  down  stream  flood  until  it  comes  down 
again  as  rain. 

From  figures  available  now  such  water 
when  used  for  irrigation  will  return  as  much 
money  to  the  watershed  each  year  as  the  cost 
or  the  flood  control  dam.  If  the  figure  Is  dis- 
counted by  00%  the  profit  Is  stUl  there  m 
place  of  a  cost  Item  that  must  be  amortised 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  flood  control  Is 
Jree. 

Other  values ;  Wildlife,  both  upland  game 
and  migrating  birds  have  increased  in  num- 
bers. Recreation  by  way  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing has  Increased  by  several  hundred  per- 
cent. The  need  for  insect  sprays  is  rare  per- 
haps becaxise  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
valuable  insects  has  been  created  without 
knowing  just  why.  The  results  are  good. 
They  will  be  better  as  research  studies 
psvity  flow  of  irrigation  waters  on  roUing 
land,  the  sealing  of  ponds  on  porous  soils. 


the  best  mixture  of  grass  and  weeds  In  round 
iMtles  used  for  outalde  feeding,  and  better 
anitwi  and  Hiima.Ti  nutritlou  from  soU  treat- 
ments. 

vuwpoam  a 

Ways  to  get  the  uninformed,  low  income 
farmer  to  do  soil  restoration  and  water  con- 
serration. 

The  incentive  to  learn,  and  work  has  in 
most  cases  been  money.  In  all  our  past  and 
present  farm  programs  we  have  not  used  It 
to  buy  soil  restoration  or  water  conservation. 
We  have  bought  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion with  success.  We  have  bought  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  products  by  a  high  pegged 
price  for  them.  We  have  caused  wheat  to  be 
produced  in  the  cotton,  rice  and  com  belts 
when  the  pegged  price  was  high  enough  to 
make  It  profitable. 

Past  farm  programs  payments  have  not 
reached  the  farmers  In  real  trouble  with 
enough  help  to  bring  them  mto  the  NET 
profit  higher  income  group. 

The  reasons 

I.  Limiting  acres  in  crop  production  on 
small  farms  reduces  income  without  pro- 
viding a  chance  to  earn  more  with  the  re- 
sulting idle  mactUnes  and  labor. 

3.  Payments  have  been  based  on  the  yield- 
ing history  of  the  land  in  the  area.  NOT  on 
the  SOIL  and  WATEB  needs  to  solve  the  low 
Income  problems. 

Part  of  the  fantastic  eOlciency  shown  by 
the  30%  of  the  farmers  who  now  produce 
82%  of  the  farm  products  may  be  the 
result  of  their  getting  two  to  three  Umes  the 
money  incentive  for  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

8.  The  payments  were  not  made  for  accom- 
pUahlng  something  that  required  thought 
and  effort.  They  did  not  supply  the  incentive 
to  learn  bow  to  correct  their  problem.  They 
were  reUef  payments. 

Another  defect  In  present  and  past  farm 
programs  Is  the  lack  of  an  escape  or  de- 
fensive mechanism  a  farmer  can  use  when 
bis  poor  soU  cannot  overcome  the  price 
squeeee  by  yielding  enough  for  a  net  profit. 

The  defense  was  provided  for  the  first 
farmers  who,  after  wearing  out  their  lands 
In  the  east,  could  go  west,  and  purchase  or 
homestead  land  from  the  government.  At  the 
National  Farm  Policy  Conference  February 
20.  1967  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
charts  showing  a  price  cost  squeese  in  effect 
right  now.  There  was  no  new  richer  land  for 
the  government  to  give  away  so  the  farmers 
there  asked  for  an  Increase  in  the  market 
prices  so  as  to  escape  the  price  squeeze. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  escape  it — that  is 
for  the  government  to  provide  a  second 
Market,  an  escape  market,  a  market  for  en- 
riching the  poor  acres  that  cannot  compete 
with  good  acres  in  the  price  squeeze.  The 
money  Is  the  incentive  to  get  the  information 
from  already  present  county  agents,  S.C.S. 
engineers  and  Farm  Home  Administration. 
It  is  the  same  scientific,  farm  management 
Information  that  now  makes  some  farmers 
successful.  The  market  is  the  means  for  the 
farmer  of  escaping  poverty  but  In  return  it 
corrects  the  problem  by  enriching  the  land 
for  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

The  "way"  we  are  looking  for  should  also 
preserve  the  farmer's  self  respect.  The  string 
of  failure  goes  with  such  words  as  poverty, 
low  income,  poor  land,  government  help, 
relief  and  supervision.  The  Market's  ap- 
proach, buying  a  completed  task  of  value, 
avoids  all  of  these.  The  choice  of  selling  or 
not  selling  to  It,  producing  or  not  producing 
for  it  restores  self  respect.  Let  us  remember 
we  are  dealing  with  the  sons  of  the  pioneers 
who  braved  the  hardships  of  the  covered 
wagon  to  own  something  and  run  their  own 
business.  Why  destroy  that  courage  In  a 
thoughtless  way? 

PURPOSE    S 

1.  A  government  market  (understood  by 
all  farmers  as  a  place  to  sell  a  product) 


1.  Buying  a  Suitable  crop  (ogrtcultoral 
science  must  name  and  approve  it  stiitalde) 

3.  At  a  ton  yield  per  acre  (to  measure 
degree  at  restoration  accomplished  on  there 
naturally) 

4.  At  a  flexible  price  per  ton  (to  protect 
consumer) 

6.  Above  a  parity  or  minimum  price  (to 
protect  the  farmer) 

6.  Growing  on  one  acre  or  on  all  the  farm 
(freedom  to  adjust  crop  yields  to  costs  as  di- 
rected by  present  market  prices  offered ) . 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  main- 
taining our  potential  to  produce  food  and 
fiber. 

8.  Through  all  sclentiflc  and  economic 
means  within  the  scope  of  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  and  Restoration. 

Market  in  operation:  The  government  will 
buy  at  X  dollars  per  dry  weight  ton  a  suit- 
able crop  growing  alone  for  one  year  then 
plowed  under  or  disposed  of  in  some  other 
acceptable  fashion.  The  Z  dollar  price  per 
ton  would  be  Z  plus  Y  dollars  if  a  suitable 
soil  conservation  service  approved  practices 
such  as  flood  control,  irrigation,  erosion  pre- 
vention, improved  wildlife  habitat,  etc.  or 
other  sclentlflcally  approved  practices  ore 
present  on  the  farm. 

Soil  Restoration  and  Water  Conservation 
according  to — 

1.  Scientific  agriculture. 

2.  Freedom  of  choice  for  the  farmer  to  de- 
termine his  own  parity  price  level  for  various 
acres  on  his  farm. 

3.  Supply  and  demand  tor  adjusting  crop 
production  and  livestock  production  to  con- 
sumer demands. 

4.  Abundance  to  consumer  at  a  reasonable 
price  but  at  or  abopc  a  parity  level. 

5.  Buying  values  that  protect  human  bod- 
ies and  minds  against  ill  health  and  deaUi 
caused  by  undernourishment,  malnutrition, 
or  perhaps  poisons  carried  by  foods. 

6.  Providing  an  <Ticenttt>e  for  learning  how 
to  do  good  farming  In  place  of  how  to  get 
relief  In  some  foim  or  o^er. 

Technical  help  and  information  already 
a-omilable: 

1.  The  county  agent  can  transmit  the 
sclentiflc  information  and  skllU  required  for 
soil  restoration. 

2.  The  soil  conservation  service  is  available 
to  provide  the  technical  help  needed  for  im- 
pounding flood  waters  at  the  most  suitable 
places  to  be  used  in  cheap  gravity  Irrtgattoo. 

3.  The  Farm  Home  Administration  can 
supply  the  needed  credit  to  low  Income  farm- 
ers while  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  de- 
gree of  supervlBlon. 

The  cost  involved:  Based  on  supply  and 
demand  economics  for  holding  our  present 
potential  to  produce  It  must  be  a  sum  large 
enough  to  cause  farmers  to  return  in  total 
to  the  nation's  soils  fertilizer  amounts  equal 
to  those  sent  to  the  market  here  and  over- 
seas and  lost  in  natural  eroelon  and  leaching. 

Depletion  allowances  for  developing  and 
mining  the  resources  of  agrlcvUttcral  lime, 
phosphorus,  potash,  sulfur,  and  other  com- 
monly used  plant  foods  is  15%  of  the  gross 
Income  received  for  these  products.  This  is 
an  allowance  for  depleting  a  resource,  cer- 
tainly there  should  not  be  any  objection  to 
using  the  same  figure  of  15%  ot  the  gross  ag- 
ricultural Income  as  being  a  fair  amount  tar 
restoring  our  food  producing  resources.  The 
total  amount  would  be  near  $6  bilUoB  dol- 
lars, a  very  low  cost  if  we  w«e  as  hungry 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  feeding  a  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  worid  is  an  item  of  military 
Importance,  part  of  the  cost  of  soli  restora- 
tion and  water  conservation  obould  be 
charged  as  a  defense  measure.  If  we  start 
now  a  miich  smaller  sum  will  do  the  job. 

Application  in  special  restricted  areas  such 
as  the  Spring  River  Watershed:  For  observa- 
tion of  results  and  fanner  acceptance  with- 
out changing  present  programs  and  in  com- 
petition with  present  farming  costs  and 
markets.  Offer  fanners  $2S.OO  (more  or  lees) 
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per  dry  weight  ton  for  plowing  down  sweet 
clover  or  Its  equivalent  and  $30.00  per  dry 
weight  ton  for  the  same  crop  If  water  la  Im- 
pounded In  structures  approved  by  the  B.CB. 
and  used  for  Irrigation  I  Measurementa  and 
payments  to  be  made  by  present  A.S.C5.  per- 
sonnel. 

[From  the  Carthage  (Mo.)  Press  June  6. 
1967] 

CONCRESSICEN    PHAISK    GkNB    POIEOT    ACRICUI.- 

ToaAL  PaAcncES  on  Visrr 

A  first-hand  look  at  soil  restoration  and 
low-cost  Irrigation  practices  employed  by 
E.  M.  (Gene)  Polrot  on  his  1,800-acre  farm 
northeast  of  Carthage  brought  praiseworthy 
words  Saturday  from  14  members  of  Con- 
greas  and  a  host  of  Missouri  legislators  and 
agricultural  officials. 

"Gene  has  proved  what  Interest.  Intel- 
ligence and  energy  can  accomplish  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  Others  have  thought 
about  doing  it,  but  he  dldnt  wait  for  some- 
one to  prod  him  but  shows  here  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Interest  and  energy  needed." 
Rep.  W.  R.  Poage,  D-Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  a^cultm^  committee,  commented 
after  touring  the  Polrot  spread. 

Nearly  360  persons  were  on  hand  to  view 
the  ponds  and  lakes  which  supply  water  at 
a  low  ooBt  for  Irrigating  the  Polrot  acreage 
and  the  resfults  of  years  of  land  restoration. 

All  of  this  was  the  result  of  efforts  by 
Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  of  Iillssoiu^'s  Seventh 
district  to  show  bis  Congressional  colleagues 
what  has  been  the  basis  for  legislative  efforts 
by  him  to  alter  the  administration's  farm 
policy. 

Congressman  Hall  Introduced  a  bill  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  embodying 
principles  used  by  Polrot  and  brought  forth 
in  hla  book.  Our  Margin  of  Life.  Dr.  Hall  said 
he  will  submit  a  new  bill  this  week  in  the 
House,  amending  the  earlier  one  but  stUl 
fashioned  closely  after  Polrofs  philosophy. 

Rep.  Page  Belcher,  R-Oklahoma,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  agrlcultxire 
committee,  also  added,  "I've  learned  a  lot 
today  what  you  can  do  with  ingenuity,  hard 
work  and  application.  He's  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  in  the  most  economical 
manner  and  he  has  utilized  every  by-prod- 
uct. I  wish  every  farmer  In  America  could 
see  what  you  have  accomplished." 

Donald  A.  WUllams.  administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  acknowledged  an 
earlier  remark  by  Congressman  Poage  that 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  can  only  do  so 
much.  "We  can't  do  the  conservation  work, 
we  can  only  show  you  (the  farmer)  and  help 
you  do  it.  The  practices  employed  here  would 
be  sound  practices  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Polrot,  who  is  advocating  a  "second"  mar- 
ket which  would  encourage  farmers  to  Im- 
prove their  land  and  sell  their  products  on  a 
tonnage  rather  than  an  acreage  basis,  showed 
the  visitors  the  results  of  his  efforts  on  a 
8-stop  tour. 

He  pointed  out  and  explained  in  great  de- 
tail the  fimctions,  costs  and  resiUts  of  his 
Irrigation  project  and  cropland  restoration. 
A  four-acre  pond,  first  constructed  in  1965, 
was  the  first  stop.  At  that  time  It  proved  to 
Polrot  the  value  of  avaUable  water  when 
needed. 

The  pond  fills  by  gravity  flow  from  160 
acres  of  improved  virgin  prairie  land  and  is 
capable  of  irrigating  80  acres  of  cropland  by 
gravity  flow  through  plastic  pipes. 

The  second  tour  stop  was  a  dam  across 
Coon  creek  which  provides  a  source  of  water 
which  is  pumped  into  an  11 -acre  reservoir. 
The  lake  created  by  the  dam  also  Is  the 
som-ce  of  two  by-products — fish  and  flood 
control.  Drainage  from  the  lake  U  pumped 
at  the  rate  of  2,600  gallons  a  minute  to  the 
66-million  gallon  capacity  reservoir,  which 
was  the  third  stop  on  the  tour.  This  source 
la  capable  of  Irrigating  300  acres. 

In  citing  ooatB.  Polrot  said  the  Coon  creek 
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dam  cost  about  $1,100  to  construct,  the  pump 
was  $270  and  the  lake  or  reservoir  cost  about 
*6.000.  He  estimated  his  total  cost  at  about 
$10,000. 

He  compared  this  to  the  «42  million  cost 
of  the  Stockton  dam  with  the  cost  of  his 
11-acre  lake  ($«.000)  and  noted  7,000  units 
Uke  his  could  be  buUt  for  that  amount.  And 
the  Stockton  dam  also  has  cost  a  lot  of  good 
farm  land. 

And  Just  what  has  this  all  meant  to  the 
Polrot  operation  In  terms  of  goods  and  prod- 
ucts? 

In  a  critique  session  where  he  showed 
slides  and  added  comments,  he  Illustrated 
how  127-bu8hel  per  acre  com  was  produced 
in  a  drought  disaster  area,  how  corn  and 
wheat  produced  the  same  year  on  the  same 
ground  challenged  corn  and  wheat  belt 
yields,  how  double-o-opplng  of  green  beans 
brought  $85  an  acre  and  helped  the  economy 
of  southwest  Missouri.  Irrigated  strawberries 
also  continued  to  bear  unUl  Thanksgiving 
and  produced  berrlas  worth  $1,800  on  one 
acre. 

And  there  were  the  by-products,  fish  and 
minnows  In  the  ponds  and  lakes,  quail,  and 
ducks  on  the  restored  ground  and  the  fiood 
control  for  the  area. 

Congressman  Hall  said  "what  we  see  here  Is 
the  end-product  of  human  endeavor.  It  costs 
no  more  than  the  aspirin  to  cure  the  head- 
ache we've  had  from  farm  legislation." 

He  added  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Spring 
river  watershed  could  be  Irrigated  Just  as 
Polrot  has  done  and  added  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  approved  a 
$35,000  grant  for  a  pilot  project  In  the  water- 
abed. 

Polrot's  practices  are  based  on  the  need  for 
air,  sunshine,  plant  food  minerals  and  water 
for  effective  farm  production,  with  minerals 
and  water  the  limiting  factors. 

By  encouraging  the  refurbishing  of  the 
land  and  if  the  govamment  offered  to  buy 
products  at  a  tonnage  rate,  the  farmer  could 
receive  a  fair  price  for  his  product  based  on 
the  amount  of  soU  restoration  and  water 
conservation  that  waa  accomplished.  Or  if  he 
chooses,  the  farmer  would  have  a  choice  of  a 
"second  market"  to  private  business  without 
government  payment. 

Polrot  argues  that  present  farm  programs, 
aimed  at  cutting  surpluses,  has  failed  In  that 
mineral  return  to  the  soli  and  water  con- 
servation have  been  Ignored,  the  farmer  has 
suffered  economically  and  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  has  climbed.  His  program,  he 
added,  will  offer  a  fair  reward  for  good  farm- 
ing practices. 

The  skilla  required  to  rebuild  the  soil  can 
be  provided  by  the  Extension  Service,  the 
water  conservation  practices  can  come  from 
the  technical  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  if  credit  la  needed  to  start 
these  practices,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration can  supply  it. 

Polrot  has  estimated  coat  of  such  a  federal 
program,  as  Included  in  Congressman  Hall's 
bill,  at  $6  billion,  which  he  considers  "a  low 
cost  if  we  were  as  hungry  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  a  large  enough  simi  to 
cause  farmers  to  retutn  to  the  nation's  soils 
fertilizer  amounts  equal  to  those  sent  to 
market  here  and  overseas  and  lost  in  natu- 
ral erosion  and  leaching." 

In  addition  to  Congressmen  Poage  and 
Belcher,  other  members  of  the  House  agricul- 
ture committee  who  made  the  trip  to  south- 
west Missouri  in  two  planes  were  Graham 
Purcell.  D-Texas;  John  McMillan.  D-8outh 
Carolina,  second-ranking  member  of  the 
committee;  Maston  CKeal,  D-Georgla;  Frank 
Stubblefield,  D-Kentucky;  George  Hansen, 
R-Idaho;  John  T.  Myers,  B-Indlana;  George 
Goodllng,  R-Pennsylvanla,  and  James  V. 
Smith,  R-Oklahoma. 

Other  Congressional  representatives,  not 
members  of  the  agriculture  committee,  were 
William  J.  Scherle,  R-Iowa,  and  Sam  Stelger, 
R-Arlzona,  members  oj  the  Republican  task 


force  on  agriculture;  Joe  Skubltz,  R-Kansa« 
and  Dr.  Hall. 

Fowler  West,  chief  counsel,  and  Hyde  Mur- 
ray,  minority  counsel,  for  the  House  com- 
mittee, along  with  the  Missouri  house  dele- 
gation; Dexter  Davis,  Missouri  commissioner 
of  agriculture;  Howard  C.  Jackson,  state  con- 
servationist; James  Monroe  Dale,  state  con- 
servation engineer,  and  representatives  of 
Farmers  Home  Admimstratlon,  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Missouri  Department  of  Con- 
servation. Missouri  Highway  Commission  and 
other  goverrmiental  agencies  and  farm  orga. 
nlzatlons  also  were  on  hand. 

A  barbecue  beef  dinner,  served  by  Carthage 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members,  concluded 
the  event  at  the  doghouse  auditorium  on  the 
farm  grounds. 

Most  of  the  Congressional  delegation  de- 
parted Saturday  night  for  Washington 
although  a  few  stayed  overnight  in  Carthage 
before  departing  Sunday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  for  what  he  \& 
doing.  I  was  a  most  interested  visitor  a 
short  time  ago  in  his  district  and  saw  an 
excellent  working  example  of  the  things 
his  bill  would  accomplish.  I  was  particu- 
larly Impressed  due  to  the  fact  that  In 
my  own  State  of  Idaho  the  full  utilization 
of  all  avaUable  water  is  probably  the  most 
important  matter  facing  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wampler]. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  regret  that  official  commitments  in 
my  own  congressional  district  prevented 
me  from  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  visit  and  to 
observe  this  wonderful  farm,  but  I  do 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  gentleman  for  In- 
troducing tills  legislation. 

Certainly,  as  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  It  will  be  my  hope 
that  the  committee  can  schedule  early 
hearings  and  thoroughly  explore  the 
ramifications  of  the  bill,  because  I  believe 
it  represents  a  new,  bold,  imaginative 
approach  to  one  of  the  real  problems  of 
our  country  today,  the  problem  of  the 
farmers. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  envy  him,  almost,  his  position 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  wish 
he  could  have  been  with  us  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  must  say  in  the  past  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Credit  has  heard 
this  master  agronomist,  Mr.  Polrot.  The 
committee  planned  to  hear  him  for  about 
15  minutes,  but  an  hour  and  20  minutes 
later  the  Members  were  still  asking  ques- 
tions about  this  new  and  novel  approach. 
It  is  a  bold  approach. 

It  is  not  altogether  new.  It  is  true  that 
fragments  of  It  have  been  tried  before. 
It  is  something  we  have  tried  out  all 
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over  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
certainly  all  over  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  in  many  individual  counties  and 
municipalities  of  our  own  district,  the 
southwest  district  of  Missouri. 

The  gentleman  might  be  interested  to 
luiow  that  oftentimes  we  simply  start 
out,  l)efore  explaining  the  techniques 
of  the  bill  or  the  plan  for  the  second 
market  or  the  four  different  options 
available  to  the  individual  farmer,  by 
asking  the  farmers  how  much  they  would 
turn  in  to  this  kind  of  a  program  if  they 
were  given  the  minimum  amoimt,  say 
$25  a  short  ton,  for  a  suitable  cover  crop 
plowed  under  In  order  to  restore  the  soil. 

Our  estimates  have  never  been  lower 
than  22  percent  of  any  given  crowd 
queried  and  have  been  as  high,  in  the 
com  belt  of  northern  Illinois,  as  an  ex- 
ample, as  72  percent  on  many  occasions. 

This  is  where  the  surplus  is  eliminated, 
many  times.  It  Is  where  the  soil  is  en- 
riched and  the  water  retained,  and  where 
we  reward  industry,  perception,  and 
know-how  instead  of  the  disparaging 
subsidy  of  those  who  are  rewsu-ded  least, 
who  have  the  poorest  soil  or  who  let  it 
grow  up  in  thistle,  broomsedge,  winged 

elm  and  cedar,  which  would  be  very 
difficult  in  time  of  emergency  to  recall 
into  productive  farming,  especially  where 
the  productive  soil  is  thin,  as  often  it  is, 
in  the  limestone  outcroppings  of  the 
Ozarks. 

I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

I  share  with  him  the  thought  that  he 
Is  welcome  to  Join  with  us  in  a  similar 
bill.  As  I  said  in  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment, we  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 
We  hope  it  will  be  adapted  not  only  for 
the  Congress  of  this  Nation  in  repetitive 
emergencies  but,  Indeed,  for  generations 
yet  unborn. 


APOLLO  INQUIRY  MUST  BE 
CONTINUED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  after- 
math of  the  Apollo  tragedy  of  January 
27,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  convened  an  investigat- 
ing board,  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Space  Committees  Initiated  hearings  to 
determine  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  Apollo  fire.  NASA's  Apollo  Review 
Board  and  the  congressional  committees 
both  concentrated  in  large  part  on  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  specific  tech- 
nical cause  of  the  fire.  Such  inquiry  is 
vital  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
particular  accident.  But  Memt>ers  of 
Congress,  whose  role  Is  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  space  agency,  must 
also  have  broader  concerns  than  a  mere 
technical  review. 

During  the  course  of  the  Apollo  hear- 
ings questions  were  raised  about  the  re- 


port of  a  NASA  review  team,  headed  by 
General  Phillips,  of  December  1965, 
concerning  operations  at  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc.,  the  prime  Apollo  con- 
tractor. NASA  suppressed  this  report  and 
evaded  questions  concerning  its  exist- 
ence. On  April  13,  General  Phillips  testi- 
fied: 

In  the  Ute  faU  of  1965.  (the  task  force) 
made  a  verbal  report  to  Dr.  MueUer  and  Mr. 
Atwood  ...  In  the  course  of  our  work  we 
made  considerable  notes  ...  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  worth  the  effort  to  go  ahead 
and  finalize  as  a  formal  documented  report. 

On  the  same  day.  when  asked  if  he 
felt  in  December  1965,  that  problems 
encountered  at  North  American  Aviation 
could  be  overcome.  General  Phillips  re- 
plied, "Yes." 

On  April  15,  1967.  In  an  attempt  to 
mitigate  grovtring  public  interest  In  the 
still  unreleased  document,  NASA  Admin- 
istrator Webb  delivered  a  "summary"  of 
the  Phillips  report  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  NASA  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee, which  softened  the  Review  Team's 
criticism  of  North  American  and  averred 
that  by  April  1966,  Improvement  at 
North  American  was  substantial  and 
satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

On  April  29,  1967,  after  continued  re- 
fusal by  NASA  to  produce  the  document 
for  congressional  appraisal.  I  made  pub- 
lic the  Phillips  report  and  the  accom- 
panying covering  letter  to  Mr.  Atwood, 
the  president  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion. The  review  team  report  contained 
such  comments  as  the  following: 

NASA  has  been  forced  to  accept  slippages 
in  key  milestone  accomplishments,  degrada- 
tion In  hardware  performance,  and  Increas- 
ing costs. 

Effective  planning  and  control  from  a  pro- 
gram standpoint  does  not  exist. 

Plana  are  changed  to  reflect  performance. 

NAA's  (cost)  estimate  of  the  total  10 
stage  program  has  more  than  tripled. 

Delayed  and  compromised  ground  and 
qualification  test  programs  give  us  serious 
concern  that  fuUy  qualified  flight  vehicles 
win  not  be  available  to  support  the  lunar 
landing  program. 

In  addition,  the  covering  letter  dated 
December  19,  ^965,  from  General  Phillips 
to  Mr.  Atwood  said: 

Even  with  due  consideration  of  hopeful 
signs.  I  could  not  find  a  substantive  basis 
for  confidence  in  future  performance. 

As  to  the  contention  that  4  months 
later  the  problems  were  satisfactorily 
resolved — serious  doubt  was  cast  on  this 
by  the  contents  of  the  April  5,  1967, 
Apollo  Review  Board  report  itself.  TnA- 
cal  of  the  commentary  found  in  this  doc- 
ument are  these  excerpts  from  findings 
6,  10,  and  11: 

The  overall  communication  system  was 
unsatisfactory. 

Deficiencies  in  design,  manufactiire,  in- 
stallation, rework  and  quality  control  existed 
in  the  electrical  wiring. 

Problems  of  program  management  .  .  .  and 
with  the  contractor  have  led  to  insufficient 
response  to  changing  program  requirements. 

These  deficiencies  created  an  unnecessarily 
hazardous  condition  and  their  continuation 
would  imperil  any  future  Apollo  operations. 

From  this  and  other  Information  which 
continued  to  make  its  appearance,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  NASA  has  had  grave 


difficulty  in  enforcing  standards  of  work- 
manship, implementing  safety  and  in- 
spection procedures  and  In  properly 
supervising  contractor  cost  and  time 
schedules.  The  results  of  more  recent  re- 
views of  North  American  and  reviews  of 
other  contractors  have  again  not  been 
made  public. 

Under  such  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
accidents  and  failures  can  well  be  ex- 
pected. Congress  should  be  less  concerned 
with  the  technical  cause  of  a  particular 
fire  and  more  with  the  space  agency's 
lack  of  control  over  its  own  program.  It 
Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  regretted 
the  untimely  close  of  the  congressional 
hearings  and  requested  further  substan- 
tive Investigation  into  the  area  of  NASA 
management. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  is  more  than 
sufficient  reason  to  extend  our  Inquiries. 
But  there  is  another  issue  which  may  also 
add  substantially  to  NASA's  administra- 
tive difficulties.  This  is  the  intrusion  of 
politics  into  a  program  whose  needs  are 
primarily  technological — a  program  in 
wliich  rational,  teciinical  decisions  are 
needed. 

I  believe  It  is  important  to  raise  this 
issue  at  this  time  because  Congress' 
tendency  to  overlook  NASA's  internal 
politics  has  been  interpreted  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  majority  is  reluctant  to 
pursue  this  line  of  Inquiry,  and  that  it 
will  be  the  minority  who  hold  the  key  to 
a  total  picture  of  the  problems  leading  to 
the  Apollo  fire.  This  assumption  is  Inac- 
curate and  misleading.  Democrats  in 
both  House  and  Senate  have  called  for 
further  investigation. 

A  clear  question  about  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  political  Judgment  in  the  space 
program  arose  on  May  9,  when  we  learned 
that  North  American  Aviation  had  not 
been  the  first  choice  of  the  Source  Evalu- 
ation Board  which  was  NASA's  technical 
group  evaluating  contract  bids  for  work 
on  the  Apollo  capsule.  On  April  17,  when 
asked  if  North  American  was  in  fact  the 
first  choice  of  the  Source  Evaluation 
Board,  Mr.  Webb  replied: 

Yes.  It  was  the  recommended  company. 

But  on  May  9,  Mr.  Webb,  imder  fur- 
ther direct  questioning,  felt  obliged  to 
correct  the  record  and  admitted  that  the 
Source  Evaluation  Board  had  rated  the 
Martin  Co.  as  their  first  choice  for  being 
technically  better  equipped  to  buUd  the 
spacecraft.  Mr.  Webb,  with  the  support 
of  three  top  advisers,  ignored  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  NASA  Board,  and 
North  American  became  the  prime  con- 
tractor in  the  estimated  (20  billion  pro- 
gram. 

This  lack  of  frankness  continues  and 
the  status  of  present  contractual  rela- 
tions with  North  American  remains  ob- 
scure. On  April  17.  Mr.  Webb  testified  in 
response  to  questions  about  incentive 
provisions  presently  existing  in  NASA's 
contract  with  North  American: 

We  .  .  .  were  to  start  negotiation  on  a 
follow-on  contract  on  July  1  (1966)  .  .  .  the 
proposals  came  in  on  September  16.  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  NASA  to  lncori>orate  all 
of  the  work  that  we  had  been  doing  together 
to  move  toward  the  work  package  system  of 
management.  We  were  concerned  .  .  .  that 
we  would  not  get  the  fullest  effort  of  that 
company  .  .  .  Therefore,  on  December  3  we 
reverted  to  a  letter  contract  .  .  .  which  as 
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you  know  carries  a  considerably  lower  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  the  company. 

Senator  SmrR.  Are  you  saying  that  yon  do 
not  have  an  Incentive  contract  at  the  present 
-time? 

Mr.  Wbbb.  It  Is  very  bard  to  make  quite 
that  clear  a  statement  because  the  work  that 
was  going  forward  under  the  Incentive  con- 
tract prior  to  December  3  was  carried  under 
a  contractual  arrangement  that  let  the  In- 
centlTes  remain  after  the  contract  termi- 
nated. .  .  .  The  contract  that  existed  up  to 
December  S  was  extended  by  letter  contract 
under  provisions  of  the  previously  existing 
contract,  and  I  think  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
careful  thought  to  say  precisely  whether  or 
not  some  features  of  the  previously  existing 
contract  In  addition  to  the  exercise  of  this 
option  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  Webb's  testimony  suggests  that  no 
change  or  penalty  Is  likely  to  be  applied 
to  North  American.  This  represents  an 
extraordlnaiy  tolerance  Tor  the  com- 
pany's failures.  It  would  appear  that  de- 
mote the  devastating  critique  of  the  com- 
pany contained  in  the  Phillips  report — 
there  was  never  any  serious  question  of 
disturbing  North  American's  profitable 
relatlcHiship  with  NASA.  This  question 
should  be  clarified  and  opened  to 
review.  We  must  insist  on  knowing  the 
terms,  conditions  and  costs  contained  in 
the  original  contract  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  We  must  know  further  the  precise 
provisions  of  present  contractual  ar- 
rangements, including  financial  obliga- 
ticms  and  penalties  that  will  be  imposed 
on  North  American  for  past  and  future 
failures  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
public. 

Another  factor  is  the  still  unclarlfled 
role  of  Fred  Black.  At  the  present  time  a 
%9  million  breach  of  contract  suit  is  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — civil  action  1513- 
64,  Fred  Black  v.  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.  In  It  Fred  Black  states  that 
on  September  17.  1963,  subsequent  to  his 
earlier  success  as  a  consultant  for  North 
American,  he  was  awarded  a  contract  to 
continue  in  his  post  as  Washington  rep- 
resentative for  the  company  at  a  month- 
ly rate  of  $14,000  with  a  termination 
clause  imposing  on  North  American  the 
requirement  of  2  years'  notice.  The  pend- 
ing dvil  action  describes  Mr.  Black's 
function  as  recommending  firms  with 
which  North  American  would  establish 
eontxaetual  relations.  According  to  testi- 
mony developed  In  the  Bobby  Baker 
bearings,  and  daring  the  trial  In  which 
Fred  Black  was  convicted  of  Federal  in- 
OHne  tax  evasion,  it  would  appear  that 
his  major  effort  on  behalf  of  North 
American.  Inc.,  was  in  connection  with 
the  ApoUo  contract. 

North  American  abruptly  terminated 
its  contract  with  Fred  Black  on  February 
18.  1964,  sabeequent  to  his  Federal  con- 
viction. North  American  Aviation,  Inc.'s 
defense  in  the  civil  action  Is  "conflict 
of  Interest"  in  violation  of  earlier  agree- 
ments with  Fred  Black.  One  ocample 
cited  by  North  American  Aviation  In- 
volves the  Serv-U  Co.  In  which  Fred 
Black  and  Bobby  Baker  were  major 
shareholders.  The  defense  cotinterclalm 
says: 

In  the  latter  part  of  1981,  plaintiff  became 
associated  with  certain  persons  planning  to 
organize  a  vending  machine  company  (here- 
inafter called  "Serv-U")  and  agreed  to  buy 
1.600  shares  of  Its  stock. 


Early  In  1962  plaintiff  acquired  2,700  addi- 
tional shares  (rf  stock  of  Serr-U  and  retained 
the  beneficial  interest  in  half  of  them. 

Said  2.850  share*  of  Serv-U  stock  did  not 
stand  In  the  name  of  plaintiff  but  were  held 
for  blm  In  the  name  of  another  person. 

Plaintiff  was  permitted  to  acquire  said 
1,500  shares  at  a  low  price  because  be  was 
able  to  recommend  Serv-U  favorably  to 
defendant. 

At  the  time  of  such  recommendation, 
I^alntlff  did  not  disclose  to  defendant  his 
Interest  in  Serv-U. 

About  January  JO,  1962,  a  contract  was 
made  with  Serv-U  authorizing  It  to  Install 
and  operate  vending  machines. 

The  value  of  plaintiff's  beneficial  Interest 
In  the  shares  of  S«rv-U  Increased  greatly  as 
a  result  of  said  contract. 

Recently,  aero^ace  publications  have 
noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's, 
five  major  aerospace-electronic  firms  dis- 
closed new  plants  for  space  work  In 
Oklahoma,  the  home  State  of  the  late 
Senator  Kerr  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  Senate  space  committee,  and  that  af- 
ter the  Senator  died  In  January  1963, 
st^ace  work  at  the  five  companies — North 
American  Aviation,  General  Electric, 
Ling-Temco-Vought,  Melpar,  and  Avco— 
either  ceased  or  failed  to  materialize.  The 
latter  two  of  these  companies  are  speci- 
fied In  civil  action  1513-64 — Fred  Black  v. 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc. — as  com- 
panies with  whldb,  unknown  to  the  de- 
fendant, Fred  Black  also  had  a  business 
relationship. 

It  was  widely  reported  in  Oklahoma 
City  financial  circles  that  North  Ameri- 
can and  other  aerospace  firms  opened  ac- 
counts at  Fidelity  National  Bank  in  Okla- 
homa City,  and  that  Serv-D  was  begun 
on  the. strength  of  a  loan  from  this  bank. 
Accordingly,  on  May  12  I  made  inquiry 
to  the  Administrator  of  National  Banks 
as  to  North  American's  status  as  a  share- 
holder in  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City.  William  B. 
Camp,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  re- 
plied on  May  26: 

Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
does  not  have  600  sbareholders  of  record  and 
therefore  is  not  covered  by  the  public  dis- 
closure law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  lines  of  In- 
dep*;ndent  Inquiry  seem  presently  closed. 
It  should  be  of  Interest,  however,  that 
two  depositions  are  listed  on  the  docket 
of  civil  action  1513-65 — Fred  Black  v. 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.  These 
depositions  have  not  been  filed  with  the 
court  and  have  not  become  part  of  the 
public  record.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  these  depositions  would  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  award  of  the 
Apollo  contract. 

At  this  point  in  time— with  all  the  vital 
questions  still  unanswered  about  the  con- 
duct of  NASA's  space  program — it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  ascertain  the  truth 
about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
prime  Apollo  contract.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
serious  errors.  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately resume  its  Investigation.  NASA 
management  policies  and  procedures 
should  become  our  primary  concern. 
Also  in  this  cctinectlon  Fred  Black 
should  be  called  and  thoroughly  ques- 
tioned about  his  knowledge  of  the  Apollo 
program.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 


Astronautics  should  subpena  the  depo- 
sitions which  have  not  been  filed  and 
should  examine  them,  as  well  as  the  rele- 
vant officials  of  North  American  and 
NASA,  so  that  we  may  properly  evaluate 
the  genesis  of  the  Apollo  disaster. 

In  face  of  the  Nation's  current  skepti- 
cism and  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  Apollo  hearings — I  do  not  see  how 
Congress  can  abdicate  this  responsibility. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  LZMTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  y 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUR'nS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced under  the  1 -minute  rule  today,  I 
was  going  to  take  the  floor  to  discuss 
somewhat  the  public  debt  limit,  and  some 
editorial  comment  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Thursday,  as  well  as  the  situation  as  it 
now  is  developing  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  believe  I  want  to  point  out  again  that 
there  are  three  ways,  as  far  as  our  pay- 
ing our  Federal  bills,  one  by  revenue- 
taxes,  that  is;  second,  by  debt;  and  a 
third  way,  sale  of  our  capital  assets,  and 
It  usually  is  a  mix. 

Part  of  our  problem  right  now  Is  de- 
termining what  sort  of  a  mix  there 
should  be — how  much  should  be  paid  by 
and  through  taxation;  how  much  by  ad- 
ditional debt  and  what,  if  any,  further 
sales  should  be  made  of  capital  assets. 

But  underlying  the  whole  picture  is  the 
question  of  expenditures  themselves  and 
whether  or  not  nondefense  expenditures 
in  light  of  economic  developments  that 
have  curtailed  our  revenues  through 
taxes  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  ex- 
penditures for  defense — whether  or  not 
nondefense  expenditures  might  not  be 
cut. 

The  New  York  Times  hi  Its  Sunday, 
June  11,  1967,  editorial  entitled  "TTie 
Celling  Battle"  discusses  the  situation,  I 
think  In  context.  I  will  put  the  whole  edi- 
torial In  the  Record  but  I  want  to  read 
certain  pertinent  parts.  The  first  Is  as 
follows : 

There  Is  a  sound  basis  for  criticizing  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  debt.  Its 
estimates  for  the  new  fiscal  budget  are  clear- 
ly unrealistic;  spending  will  be  well  abore 
estimates  largely  because  of  Viet  Nam,  wbUe 
receipts  wUl  be  lower,  largely  because  of  the 
alow  down  In  domestic  business  activity. 

Indeed,  this  Is  sc.  One  of  the  points 
made  during  the  debate  on  last  Thurs- 
day is  that  not  oriiy  Is  this  so,  but  the 
administration  has  refused  to  revise  ei- 
ther Its  revenue  estimates  given  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  In  the  President's  budg- 
et or  of  Its  expenditure  levels  either  to 
the  defense  area  or  In  the  nondefense 
area. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
refused — well,  rather  it  changed  Its  orig- 
inal proposal  In  the  budget  message  ol 
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January  where  it  was  counting  on  the 
$5.5  billion  of  additional  revenue  from 
a  6-percent  surtax,  to  be  Imposed  as  of 
July  1.  1967,  now  the  administration  has 
withdrawn  the  July  1,  1967,  date. 

In  the  public  testimony  before  the 
Conimittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  said  he  would  not 
put  on  a  new  date. 

Just  this  morning  I  asked  him  again 
if  there  were  any  reconsiderations  about 
this  matter.  Colloquy  developed  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  administration  was 
still  recommending  a  6  percent  surtax. 
The  colloquy  developed  that  it  was. 

I  Interjected  and  asked  whether  tills 
was  being  done  on  an  economic  basis  and 
the  answer  was— "Yes."  This  was  felt  to 
be  sound  economics.  Then  I  asked  why 
there  was  not  a  specific  recommendation 
for  a  date  for  this  to  go  Into  effect  or  for 
the  administration  to  present  It  to  the 
Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
replied  In  a  way  which  I  Interpret  and  use 
the  words  I  said : 

Well,  then  this  failure  to  set  a  date  or  re- 
quest the  tax  Increase  Is  for  political  reasons. 

The  Secretary  rejected  the  term  "po- 
litical" and  I  said: 

Well,  I  was  not  using  it  In  a  narrow  parti- 
san sense,  but  I  was  using  It  In  Its  broad 
sense — that  you  are  arguing  that  maybe  the 
Congress  would  not  accept  It  and  It  was  for 
these  political  reasons  not  economic  reasons 
that  the  administration  was  not  pushing  the 
recommendations  to  increase  revenues. 

This  clearly  is  the  case. 

WeU,  if  this  is  a  political  Judgment,  I 
think  It  Is  very  Important  Uiat  the  ad- 
ministration recognize  It  and  state  It  and 
say  that  politically  the  Democratic  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House  and  Senate  can- 
not shape  up  to  the  economic  problems 
of  the  day.  If  this  Is  so,  I  suggest  that  the 
leaders  resign  or  come  forward  with  a 
program  based  upon  sound  economics. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  goes  on 
in  the  next  paragraph  to  make  some 
other  points  to  some  of  which  I  take  ex- 
ception. Here  is  the  quotation : 

But  the  means  taken  to  protest  the  budget 
are  just  aa  unreailatic.  Neither  Republicans 
nor  the  Democrats  who  voted  against  raising 
the  celling  have  shown  themselves  eager  to 
cut  nonessential  appropriations  and  to  sup- 
port proposals  for  Increasing  revenues. 

I  think  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  ought  to  review  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Most  House  Republicans — granted, 
there  are  some  exceptions — have  been 
trying  to  move  in  and  cut  nonessential 
appropriations,  and  so  did  many  of  the 
Eiemocrats  who  Joined  the  Republicans 
in  voting  down  the  debt  celling  increase 
which  the  administration  had  asked  to 
$365  bUUon. 

I  grant  that  the  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party,  has 
not  been  the  moving  force  or  shown  it- 
self eager  to  cut  nondefense  appropria- 
tions and  it  regrettably  is  in  control. 

As  to  the  proposal  for  increasing  reve- 
nues, I  believe  I  can  state  for  myself  cer- 
tainly and  for  other  Republicans  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  we  pub- 
licly have  stated,  if  the  administration 
will  look  to  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
ledger   on   nondefense   spending,   that, 


yes,  it  looked  like,  regrettably,  we  were 
going  to  have  to  move  forward  in  the 
area  of  increased  revenues  because  the 
economic  damage — and  there  would  be 
damage — from  increasing  the  tax  rates 
when  they  are  already  too  high  would 
be  preferable  to  creating  economic  dam- 
age by  putting  a  heavier  load  on  debt 
management  and  therefore  we  would 
support  a  tax  increase. 

I  recall  that  during  the  public  hear- 
ings which  took  place  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  on  the  debt  celling,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  an  interrogation  I 
was  conducting  said : 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  supporting  the  Idea  of  Increased 
taxes. 

I  said: 

Now,  Just  a  minute.  Don't  go  so  fast.  I 
said  that  I  would  if  the  Administration 
would  move  forward  in  the  area  of  cutting 
nondefense  spending,  I  would  support  a  tax 
Increase. 

This  is  the  issue,  and  this  is  the  Issue 
that  was  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  Thursday.  I  do  plead  with 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  commentators  around  the  coimtry 
to  review  what  Is  the  Issue  at  stake.  It 
is  around  this  point  of  nondefense  spend- 
ing— ^whether  or  not  we  can  continue  on 
at  a  high  level  of  nondefense  &3>endlng 
when  these  increases  in  defense  spending 
are  continuing  to  accelerate,  and  the  im- 
mediate future  looks  like  the  trend  is 
projected  on.  Whether  or  not  we  can 
move  In  on  this  area  of  nondefense 
spending  then  becomes  the  core  Issue. 

In  February  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  published  in  a 
unanimous  report  of  20  Members  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  budget  as  the  ad- 
ministration presented  it  in  January 
should  have  a  $5  billion  cut  in  nonde- 
fense spending.  That  was  the  Judgment 
of  12  Democrats  as  well  as  the  eight  Re- 
publicans on  this  committee,  on  the 
basis  of  the  economic  conditions  and  of 
the  budget  presented  in  January.  Since 
the  budget  was  presented,  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  economic  situation  has 
deteriorated  and  altered  so  that  revenue 
estimates  are  less,  and  must  be  revised 
downward,  and  defense  expenditures 
must  be  revised  upward. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  Clearly 
this  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  20-man  com- 
mittee which  tries  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  these  serious  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  goes  on 
to  say: 

Since  the  present  debt  Is  at  or  close  to  the 
ceUtng,  the  Treasury's  abUlty  to  manage  the 
debt  constructively  or  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  being  put  in  Jeopardy. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  sense  of  realism  in 
the  White  House  aa  weU  as  In  Congress.  The 
Admlnlstrmtlon  ought  to  present  a  revised 
budget  and  the  House  reconsider  Its  attempt 
to  cripple  the  Treasury. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  tl.e  com- 
ment there  that  the  administration  ought 
to  present  a  revised  budget.  That  is  what 
we  said,  those  of  us  who  were  arguing 
against  the  $365  billion  debt  celling.  We 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  House  was 
not  considering  attempting  to  cripple  the 
Treasury  by  rejecting  the  adirinistra- 


tion's  proposal.  In  fact,  the  whole  matter 
was  presented  from  the  standpoint  that 
we  were  anxious  to  assist  the  Treasury  in 
proper  debt  management.  The  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  Is  the  only  method  that 
the  House  of  Representatives — indeed  the 
Congress — has  of  registering  its  Judg- 
ment on  the  expenditures  and  the  reve- 
nues of  a  given  fiscal  year.  The  congres- 
sional appropriation  process  deals  with 
future  powers  of  spending  grranted  to  the 
Executive  only  part  of  which  Is  scheduled 
to  be  spent  In  the  current  and  next  fiscal 
year  and  which  is  added  to  a  carryover 
balance  of  "unspent  authorizations  en- 
acted in  prior  years"  of  $125.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968  which  begins  July  1, 1967. 
In  the  budget  message  of  January— see 
table  8,  page  49 — the  President  asks  for 
$144  billion  of  new  authority  to  spend  to 
be  added  to  the  $125.6  billion  carryover. 
From  this  total  of  $269.6  billion  to  spend, 
he  projects  spending  $135  billion,  leaving 
$32.8  billion  to  be  expended  hi  future 
years.  However,  the  President  can,  on 
his  own  initiative,  alter  that  expenditure 
rate  $20  billion  either  way.  It  is  this  flexi- 
bility that  the  debt  celling  restricts. 

Certainly  I  can  reassure  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  others  who  care 
to  comment  on  this  serious  issue,  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  any  way  to  Impede  the 
Treasury  in  proper  debt  management. 

However,  there  Is  every  intention  on 
our  part  to  have  the  administration  do 
two  things:  First,  be  honest  with  the 
Congress  and  the  people  as  to  what  ex- 
penditures really  are — the  defense  ex- 
penditures in  particular;  and,  second, 
also  to  level  with  the  i>eople  on  what  the 
revenues  might  be. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  exercise  its 
Judgment,  Congress  mu£.  have  accurate 
flscal  information  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Then,  having 
gotten  this  accurate  Infcrmatlon,  as  best 
we  can  get  the  accurate  information — a 
lot  of  this  is  going  to  be  estimates  and 
some  of  it  is  going  to  b»>  pretty  much 
guesswork,  but  doing  the  best  we  can — 
with  the  help  of  the  administration  and 
getting  accurate  and  up-to-date  expend- 
iture and  revenue  figures,  then  we  come 
to  the  serious  question  of  exercising  the 
Judgment  of  how  much  should  be  the 
deficit — ^because  there  is  going  to  be  a 
deficit  in  spite  of  whatever  we  might  do 
in  raising  taxes.  The  expenditures  are  so 
great — and  how  much  of  this  expendi- 
ture should  be  met  through  new  debt 
that  will  have  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
or  will  have  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  somewhere,  and  how 
much  of  It  should  be  from  revenues,  and 
how  much  of  it  should  be  from  the  sale 
of  capital  assets.  This  Is  a  Judgment  that 
the  people's  representatives  must  exer- 
cise as  well  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  dictatorship.  The 
administration  certainly  owes  It  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  the  Congress  to 
come  forward  with  both  its  best  esti- 
mates and  Its  recommendations. 

Now  I  must  close  this  brief  report  to 
the  House  on  a  very  unhappy  note.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  before  us 
this  morning  and  said  In  effect.  "I  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  We  have  no  ideas, 
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no  reeommendatioiu  on  either  the  rev- 
enue side  or  on  the  expenditure  aide.  We 
have  no  recommendations  at  all."  He 
went  on  to  say: 

We  win  take  the  estlmatea  that  your 
committee  bas  made  In  the  committee  !»• 
port  on  revlalng  the  Prealdent'a  budget. 

The  administration  wlH  accept  the 
Congress  revision  of  the  President's 
budget  on  expenditures  and  on  rev- 
enues, but  win  do  nothing  as  far  as  giv- 
ing their  judgment  as  to  whether  our 
revisions  are  within  reason  or  not. 

Now,  if  ever  I  saw  a  default  of  respon- 
sibility oa  a  serious  issue  that  faces  this 
country,  this  is  it.  Of  course.  Congress 
has  to  depend  upon  the  Kxecutlve,  which 
has  main  access  to  this  kind  of  Informa- 
tion, In  order  to  make  our  estimate  real- 
istic. What  a  shameful  thing,  in  effect, 
to  say,  as  was  said  this  morning,  that 
the  executive  department  is  just  going 
to  take  the  figures  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  developed  with  its 
staff  In  its  endeavoa-  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this,  and  the  Department  has  no 
recommendations  at  all  In  order  to 
handle  these  serious  fiscal  problems  that 
face  us.  I  hope  In  the  ensuing  days  there 
win  be  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  and  they  wlU  as- 
sume their  reqxHulbllitles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  to  which  I  referred  above, 
follows: 

Thi  CSKnJQra  Battle 
In  rejecting  tbe  Administration's  request 
ior  a  rlae  In  the  debt  celUng,  Bepubllcane  and 
dlaaldent  Democrats  in  the  House  were  ob. 
vloualy  seeking  to  embarrass  President  John- 
Boo.  But  the  consequences  of  their  action 
oomld  damage  the  economy  Itself. 

NormaUy  the  Republicans  have  been  oon- 
ttSLt  to  make  a  show  of  protest  about  the 
calling  before  acqnlesdng  In  Its  rise.  This 
time  they  were  Joined  by  Southern  Democrats 
ooBcemed  over  the  mounting  budget  deficit 
and  some  Northern  liberals  critical  of  the 
Administration's  policies  in  Vietnam.  To- 
gether they  transformed  the  old  byplay  into 
a  potentially  serious  battle  that  could  se- 
verrty  handicap  the  Treasury's  efforts  to  man- 
age tbe  debt  in  an  Intelligent  and  oonstruc- 
tlv«  manner. 

Tlicre  la  sound  basts  for  crltldalng  tbe 
Administration's  handling  of  the  debt.  Its 
estimates  for  the  new  fiscal  budget  are  clearly 
unrealistic;  spending  will  be  well  above  es- 
timates, largely  because  of  Vietnam,  while  re- 
ceipts will  be  lower,  largely  because  of  the 
slowdown  in  domestic  business  activity. 

But  the  means  taken  to  protest  the  budget 
are  Just  as  unrealistic.  Neither  Republicans 
nor  the  Democrats  who  voted  against  raising 
the  celling  have  shown  themselves  eager  to 
cut  nonessential  appropriations  and  to  sup- 
port proposals  for  Increasing  revenues. 

Since  the  present  debt  Is  at  or  close  to  the 
celling,  the  Treasury's  ability  to  manage  the 
debt  oonstructlvely  or  to  protect  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Is  being  put  In  Jeopardy. 
What  is  needed  la  a  new  sense  of  realism  in 
the  White  House  as  well  as  in  Congress.  The 
Administration  ought  to  piresent  a  revised 
budget  and  the  House  reconsider  its  attempt 
to  cripple  the  Treasury. 


JuTie  12  y  1967 
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FISCAL  AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  ^Hsconsln  [Mr.  ByhnesI  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  fiscal  problems  moimt 


imder  the  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. I  commend  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  Becent  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  on  Fed- 
eral fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee,  en- 
titled "A  CaU  for  New  Fiscal  Policies  for 
the  Government  at  the  United  States." 

The  task  force  consisted  of  Maurice 
H.  Stans.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  1958-^1,  chairman;  George 
Champion,  chairman,  board  of  directors. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  vice  chairman, 
and  the  following  members: 

Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

Julian  B.  Balrd,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
1957-61. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Frank  T.  Bow.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Wisconsin. 

Thohas  B.  CuR-ns,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Glnn,  Republican  na- 
tional commltteewoman  for  Missouri. 

Roman  L.  Hruska,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Kenneth  C.  Kellir.  chief  counsel,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations,  and  di- 
rector. Homestake  Mining  Co. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  Member,  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
1956-59. 

Peter  CDonnell.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Texas. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  1956-61. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  CouncD  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, 1956-61. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  1953-58;  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  1958-59. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Republican  na- 
tional committeeman  for  Illinois. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 1953-58. 

John  J.  Williams,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Blehl  P.  Clarke,  secretary  to  the  task 
force. 

The  report  was  Issued  by  the  Republi- 
can coordinating  committee  on  April  3, 
1967,  with  the  following  message  which 
I  quote: 

The  present  Administration  is  not  solving 
America's  economic  problems.  Instead,  by 
tactics  of  delay,  neglect  and  expedience,  It  is 
producing  more  problems  and  stockpiling 
them.  The  time  Is  approaching  when  they 
must  be  faced  and  sclved. 

Speclflcally.  our  present  fiscal  policies  are 
creating  a  time-bocnb  that,  unless  defused 
by  prompt  and  courageous  action,  can  lead 
to  serious  economic  tfouble  foe  the  nation. 

These  problems  include: 

1.  Inflation.  Last  year's  rising  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  even  higher  prices 
this  year. 

2.  The  International  Balance  of  Payments. 
Large  deficits  continue,  our  gold  stock  Is 
dwindling,  the  underlying  causes  of  Imbal- 
ance are  not  being  corrected,  and  the  situa- 
tion grows  Increasingly  serious. 

3.  Movmtlng  Budgtt  Deficits.  Larger  and 
larger  deficits  loom  ahead,  and  the  growing 
national  debt,  to  say  nothing  of  unfunded 
conunitments.  Is  heavily  mortgaging  the 
future. 


4.  A  Threattt^ed  Recession.  Warning  sig- 
nals of  receaaion  are  appearing  even  while 
Inflation  continues. 

6.  Confidence.  There  li  a  growing  lack  of 
public  confldence  In  Administration  policies 
and  statements,  particularly  In  the  budget. 

Cental  to  the  deteriorating  situation  are 
the  massive  annual  Increases  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  have  taken  place 
since  1960,  and  which  have  been  accelerat- 
ing  since  1965.  Even  though  Federal  revenues 
have  been  increasing,  they  have  been  xinabls 
to  keep  pace  with  climbing  expenditures,  and 
budget  deficits  are  mounting.  The  budget 
appears  to  be  out  of  control. 

The  flexibility  of  fiscal  policy  to  deal  with 
unforeseen  em«-gencles  has  been  seriously 
impaired.  Monetary  flexibility  is  restricted  by 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments  and  by  the 
strains  of  financing  and  refinancing  the 
growing  government  debt. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  economic 
consequences  will  be  sertous,  as  will  be  the 
resiiltlng  decline  of  our  national  strength 
and  prestige. 

Every  American  should  support  this  call 
for  new  fiscal  poUcles. 

The  members  of  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee  are : 

Presiding  officer:  Chairman,  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

Former  Presidential  Nominees  Barry 
Goldwater,  1964;  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
I960;  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  1944  and  1948; 
and  AM  M.  Landon,  1936. 

Senate  leadership: 

Everett  M.  Dirksen,  minority  leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kdchbl.  minority  whip. 

Bourkx  B.  Hickxnloopu,  chairman, 
Republican  policy  committee. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  chairman.  Re- 
publican conference. 

Qeorgk  Murpht,  chairman.  National 
Republican  senatorial  committee;  Mil- 
ton R.  Young,  secretary.  Republican 
conference;  Hugh  Scott,  vice  chairman. 
National  Republican  senatorial  commit- 
tee. 

House  leadership: 

Oeralo  R.  Ford;  minority  leader. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  minority  whip. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  chairman.  Republi- 
can conference. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman.  Republi- 
can policy  committee. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  ranking  member  of 
rules  committee. 

Bob  Wilson,  chairman,  national  Re- 
publican congressional  committee. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  chairman,  plan- 
ning and  search  committee. 

Richard  H.  Porr.  secretary.  Republi- 
can conference. 

William  C.  Cramer,  vice  chairman. 
Republican  conference. 

Representatives  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association : 

John  A.  Love,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

George  W.  Romney,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Chafee,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Nils  A.  Boe,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Republican  National  Committee: 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  chairman. 

Mrs.  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  assistant 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Collls  P.  Moore,  vice  chairman. 

Donald  R.  Ross,  vice  chairman. 

Mrs.  J.  Willard  Marriott,  vice  chair- 
man. 

J.  Drake  Edens,  Jr.,  vice  chairman. 

President  of  the  Republican  State 
Legislators  Association: 

F.  F.  "Monte"  Montgomery,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  report,  its  recommendations,  and 
its  appendix  follow : 

Today's  CarncAi.  CoNnmoN 

At  the  end  of  1960,  the  close  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  the  economy  was 
characterized  by  (1)  a  favorable  trend  of 
productivity,  (3)  general  stability  of  prices 
and  costs,  (3)  a  budget  In  wbich  expendi- 
tures bad  been  brought  under  control  rela- 
tive to  revenues,  and  (4)  an  advancing  living 
standard. 

This  situation  had  been  attained  only  after 
a  difficult  struggle  bad  been  waged  and  won 
to  bring  Inflationary  forces  under  control. 
The  stage  was  set  for  faster  economic  growth 
at  a  sustainable  rate,  with  overall  price 
stability  and  with  a  high  rate  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  1961  a  Democratic  Administration  took 
control  of  tbe  Federal- Oovemment.  Its  eco- 
nomic program  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  a 
highly  flexible  use  of  fiscal  policy.  It  In- 
herited conditions  favorable  to  success,  a 
fact  which  It  either  did  not  recognize  or 
•ought  deliberately  to  hide  by  Its  constant 
Insistence  that  aU  that  had  gone  before  bad 
been  wrong. 

In  practice.  Its  program  became  one  of 
massive,  heavy-banded  annual  increases  In 
government  spending,  undertaken  apparent- 
ly In  the  hope  of  achieving  domestic  objec- 
tives oremlght.  Fiscal  policy  was  trans- 
formed from  a  rational  economic  program  to 
a  rationalisation  for  reckless  spending. 

Since  UWO,  tbe  annual  expenditures  of 
the  government  have  increased  S3  percent. 

Since  1060,  non-defense  expenditures  have 
almost  doubled.  Since  1965,  they  have 
bounded  ahead  more  than  twice  aa  fast  as  in 
the  preceding  decsule. 

Prlnxed  by  this  astronomical  level  of  non- 
defense  spending,  by  five  year*  of  expansion- 
ary monetary  pollclM,  and  finally  by  the 
Viet^iam  War,  tbe  economy  waa  Indeed  stim- 
ulated to  a  high  level  of  activity. 

But  matters  have  gone  wrong.  It  is  one 
thing  to  force-feed  an  economy  through  defi- 
cit spending,  and  easy  money.  It  Is  another 
to  check  the  excesses  of  a  boom  in  time  to 
restrain  Inflation  and  prevent  recession. 

In  this,  the  Administration  has  failed. 

During  the  past  year  the  American  people 
have  had  to  face  rapid  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  Administration's  "guldeposts"  to  curb 
the  advances  of  wages  and  prices  proved 
worthless.  Fiscal  measures  to  "cool  off"  the 
economy  f  oUowed  the  wrong  prescription  and 
in  any  case  were  lU-tlmed.  Actually,  the  bur- 
den of  restraining  the  boom  was  thrown  on 
monetary  policy,  leading  to  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  near  crisis  in  financial  markets. 
The  restilt  was  depression  in  the  bome- 
butidlng  Industry  and  serious  declines  for 
industries  producing  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, machine  tools  and  other  Items. 

Recently,  the  Administration  has  Increas- 
ingly tmned  to  tax  policy  to  regulate  the 
economy.  But  Its  tax  measures  have  been 
poorly  conceived,  poorly  timed  and  Incon- 
sistent In  direction. 

One  measure — suspension  of  the  7  percent 


Investment  credit — ^had  to  be  reversed  five 
months  after  passage,  even  before  the  imple- 
mentlag  regulations  could  be  published.  An- 
other— an  excise  tax  reduction  acbeduled  for 
January  1968 — was  rescinded  almoet  imme- 
diately after  It  took  effect. 

Such  erratic  tax  actions  tend  to  disrupt 
private  planning,  reduce  business  efficiency, 
-cause  general  confusion,  and  foster  loss  of 
confidence  in   national  leadership. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  economy 
today  Is  losing  Its  thrust.  Warning  signals 
watched  by  experts  are  pointing  to  a  possible 
recession,  which  would  bring  Increased  un- 
employnaent  and  loes  of  security  for  the  in- 
dividual American  and  his  famUy. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  continues  to  lose 
gold.  The  basic  accounts  In  our  balance  of 
payments  grow  increasingly  unfavorable. 
The  Administration  is  being  forced  to  con- 
sider a  fiuther  reduction  or  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  gold  backing  of  our  money. 
These  developments  can  lead  to  more  erosion 
of  confldence  In  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
continuing  deterioration  of  our  diplomatic 
and  military  strength  in  the  world. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Administration  persists 
In  stiending  at  a  record  rate,  risking  one  of 
the  largest  deficits  In  the  nation's  history, 
seemingly  oblivious  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  its  reckless  policies. 

Federal  spending  Is  growing  in  nearly  every 
direction.  Tbe  budget  Is  heading  out  of 
control.  The  national  debt  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

By  Ignoring  tbe  need  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  between  government 
expenditures  and  revenues,  the  Democratic 
Administration  has  placed  our  country  in 
serious  economic  danger. 

This  paper  documents  these  statements 
and  suggests  urgently  needed  remedies. 

THK  PaiCB  WX  AKX  PATIMO 

Infiation  is  awseiislng  a  heavy  tax  on  all 
Americans. 

In  1966  consumer  prices  rose  3.3  percent, 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  In  the  previous 
five  years. 

Price  rises  of  3.3  percent  a  year  mean  a 
loss  of  $10.5  billion  in  the  annual  buying 
power  of  American  dtlaens. 

Inflation  of  8.3  percent  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  MS  billion  in  the  value  of  the 
accumulated  savings  of  Americans. 

Wage  demands  in  1967,  m  response  to  this 
Inflation,  are  forcing  up  costs  of  production, 
contributing  to  a  further  Inflationary  spiral. 

The  "guldeposts"  which  had  been  relied 
upon  by  the  Administration  to  suppress  wage 
and  price  Increases  have  been  abandoned. 

Eoonondc  forecasters  are  practicaUy  unani- 
mous in  predicting  stUl  hlgber  prices  In  1967. 

The  economy  shows  signs  of  weakening  and 
is  threatened  by  recession. 

The  1966  money  squeeze  dried  up  mortgage 
money  and  caused  interest  rates  to  skyrocket, 
bringing  on  a  major  depression  in  the  home 
building  Industry. 

Retail  sales,  especially  of  automobiles  and 
appUances,  have  been  sluggish. 

Total  Industrial  production  has  been  de- 
clining In  recent  months. 

Inventory  accumulations  are  excessive  and 
It  will  take  months  to  restore  them  to  satis- 
factory proportions. 

Corporate  profits  are  on  the  decline,  aa  a 
result  of  cost  Increases  and  the  cessation  of 
growth  in  sales,  and  are  expected  to  be  less 
in  1967  than  in  1966. 

The  rate  of  capital  spending  by  business 
has  ceased  to  rise  and  is  turning  down. 

People  are  worried  about  the  future,  and 
have  been  increasing  their  savings  and  cut- 
ting back  on  their  purchases. 

Oovernment  finances  are  in  critical  condi- 
tion and  a  record  budget  deficit  is  In 
IM'oepect. 

For  1967,  an  administrative  budget  deficit 
of  69.7  blUlon  has  been  projected  by  the 
Administration,  even  after  window  dressing 


transactions    that    have   reduced    tbe    true 
deficit  by  several  btlUona  of  doUan. 

For  1966,  tbe  admlnistratlva  budget  ahows 
a  deficit  of  68.1  billion,  but  the  real  deficit, 
before  proposed  tax  Increases,  synthetic 
"sales"  of  partlclpatlona  in  government 
assets,  and  other  factcca.  Is  probably  be- 
tween (IS  and  $20  billion. 

Even  these  budget  figures  are  baaed  on 
optimistic  assumptions  of  economic  activ- 
ity; failure  to  achieve  these  levels  wUl  auto- 
noatlcally  reduce  government  revenuea,  in- 
crease government  expenditures,  increase 
the  budget  deficit,  and  add  stUl  more  to  the 
national  debt. 

Moreover,  the  prospective  decline  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  may  not  only  force  aban- 
donment of  tbe  proposed  tax  Increase  but 
may  even  require  a  tax  reduction  to  prevent 
a  more  serious  slump. 

Indeed,  a  combination  .of  the  present 
planned  deficit  and  an  unplanned  deteriora- 
tion In  economic  conditions  could  produce 
an  actual  deficit  In  1968  of  from  $36  to  $30 
bUllon  or  more:  and  this  would  compound 
the  nation's  troubles  for  the  future. 

The  balance  of  payments  situation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  and  our  gold  reserves 
are  still  dwindling. 

In  1966.  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  In- 
ternational payments  was  $1.4  billion,  the 
ninth  year  In  a  row  of  substantial  deficits. 

In  1966,  the  favorable  margin  of  our  ex- 
ports over  Imports  shrank  to  $3.8  billion 
from  a  high  of  $6.7  billion  In  1964. 

The  loss  of  gold  to  other  countries  was 
$571  million  m  1966. 

Our  gold  stock  has  now  been  reduced  to' 
only  13.2  billion.  It  was  $34.6  bUUon  in  1949. 

Liquid  claims  held  by  our  foreign  creditors 
are  now  $31.4  billion,  more  than  double  our 
present  gold  stock. 

$10  billion  of  our  gold  is  now  legally  re- 
quired aa  reserve  backing  for  our  currency; 
■o  tbe  liquid  claims  of  foreigners  are  ten 
times  the  amount  of  "free  gold"  available  to 
meet  them. 

Despite  Administration  attempts  to  paper 
over  the  problem  by  various  subterfuges, 
there  Is  little  prospect  of  Improvement  In  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1967.  Gold  will  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  country. 

Unless  there  Is  a  change  In  poUcles,  It  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Adminis- 
tration wlU  be  required  to  ask  Congress  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  gold  held  as  a  reserve 
backing  for  our  currency  or  to  withdraw  It 
entirely. 

There  Is  a  growing  lack  of  confldence  in 
Oovernment  anancLal  statements. 

The  1967  and  1968  budgets  have  been 
roundly  castigated  in  the  public  press  for 
their  use  of  "gtmmlckry,"  "legerdemain,"  and 
"Jlggery  pokery"  to  camoufiage  the  govern- 
ment's true  financial  condition. 

The  Administration  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  existence  of  three  different  budgets  to 
emphasize  whichever  one  shows  the  most 
favorable  picture;  thU  has  resulted  in  total 
confusion  of  the  public  about  the  govern- 
ment's finances. 

The  budgets  employ  various  devices  to 
make  spending  and  deficits  appear  to  be  less 
than  they  actually  are,  the  extreme  example 
of  which  is  the  so-called  "sales  of  government 
assets"  through  participation  certificates, 
which  are  In  reality  additions  to  the  national 
debt  but  are  incorrectly  treated  in  the  budget 
as  the  equivalent  of  income.^ 


>  Participation  Certificates  are  a  complex 
transaction,  by  which  the  government  seg- 
regates mortgages  and  loans  which  it  owns, 
and  sells  participation  certificates  on  them  to 
the  extent  of  about  three-quarters  of  thelr 
face  value.  Although  given  the  form  of  a 
sale,  in  substance  these  transactions  are  ac- 
tually borrowings  by  the  government  on  Its 
fuU  faith  and  credit.  This  procedure  circum- 
vents the  4V4  %  interest  limit  that  can  legally 
be  paid  on  long  term  debt,  it  excludes  tbe 
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In  responae  to  the  growlof;  demand  for 
budget  Integrity,  tfae  Preeldent  baa  flnally 
Appointed  a  OonunlBslon  on  Budget  Beform. 

Tbe  President's  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Menage  omitted,  for  the  first  time  since 
1968,  any  reference  to  the  serloiuness  of  our 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
outflow. 

The  President's  Economic  Report  for  1967 
contains  ovw-optimistlc  forecasts  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  taUored  to  political  poetiiree 
rather  than  to  current  realities. 

CATTSBB    or    THZ    TttOVlXtt 

Fail\u«  to  hold  spending  in  check  in  recent 
years  is  a  major  cause  of  the  sharp  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  in  1966  and  the  expected 
continued  rise  In  1967.  Ezceeslve  leads  In- 
evitably to  higher  taxation  In  one  form  or 
smother. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  tax  Increase 
this  year  to  help  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War. 
If  the  growth  of  non-defense  expenditures  In 
recent  years  had  been  more  restrained,  this 
proposed  tax  increase  would  not  even  be 
under  consideration. 

And,  in  the  face  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  have  resulted,  increased  spending 
followed  by  Increased  taxes  appears  to  be  al- 
most precisely  the  reverse  of  what  the  econ- 
omy needs  at  this  time. 

The  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  spending  and 
debt  show  bow  the  government's  finances 
are  getting  out  of  control  and  have  brought 
about  the  serious  predicament  now  facing 
the  country  : 

Grototh  of  apending* 

Expenditures  have  soared  since  1960  and 
the  growth  is  accelerating. 

Federal  Government  expenditures  esti- 
mated In  1968  wll  have  Increased  $78.1  bU- 
llon  since  1960,  the  last  full  RepuUlcan  year 
in  <^ce.  This  will  be  an  increase  ^f  83  per- 
cent in  eight  years,  and  the  trend  indicates 
that  spending  will  have  more  than  doubled 
In  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970. 

J\ut  since  1965,  expenditures  are  up  960.0 
billion,  or  41   percent  In  three  years. 

nom  1956  to  1960,  the  average  annual  In- 
crease in  government  spending  was  $4.8  bil- 
lion. From  1960  to  1965,  the  average  annual 
Increase  was  $6.6  billion.  Now  according  to 
the  latest  budget,  the  increase  from  1966  to 
1968  will  reach  $17  billion  per  year.  That  la 
man  than  three  times  the  rate  of  Increase 
experienced  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Oovemment  employment  and  payroll  costs 
have  grown  rapidly. 

By  June  1968,  according  to  the  budget, 
total  employment  of  civilians  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  have  Increased  24.6  percent 
since  1960,  and  payroll  costs  will  have  gone 
up  more  than  69  percent. 

Employment  attributable  to  non-defense 
activities  has  been  increasing  Just  as  fast  as 
civilian  personnel  in  defense;  and  civilian 
agency  payroll  costs  have  been  Increasing 
even  faster. 

Emj^oyment  in  clvlUan  agencies  will  have 
Increased  36  percent  and  payroll  costs  will  be 
up  almost  78  percent  since  1960.  In  the  same 
period.  Defense  Department  civilian  employ- 
ment will  have  Increased  24  percent  and  pay- 
roll costs  68  percent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  1961,  while  the  American 
population  has  grown  about  10  percent,  the 
number  of  non-defense  employees  in  the  g^v- 


borrowlngs  from  the  statutory  debt  celling, 
and  It  considers  the  proceeds  as  the  eqiiiva- 
lent  of  income  In  the  budget. 

'Expenditures  in  this  section  are  taken 
from  the  cash  budget  since  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  measure  of  Federal  Oovem- 
ment spending.  It  includes  the  trust  funds, 
which  are  omitted  from  the  administrative 
budget,  and  credit  and  lending  operations, 
which  are  omitted  from  the  national  Income 
accounts. 


emment  will  have  s^relled  by  25  percent,  a 
rate  almost  3  times  aa  fast. 

Both  defense  and  nondefense  spending 
have  Increased  dramatically. 

Defense  expendltur«B,  Including  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  will  In  1968  be  up  $31.1 
billion  or  68  percent  ever  I960. 

Non-defense  spending  will  have  risen  by 
$47.0  billion  or  97  percent  since  1960  .  .  . 
almost  doubled. 

As  a  proportion  of  the  total,  non-defense 
spending  exceeds  defense  spending  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin:  66.6  percent  for  non-defense 
programs;  46.6  percent  for  defense. 

■^f  Growth  of  deficits  and  debt 

Deficit  spending  has  Increased  the  national 
debt  20  percent  in  eight  years. 

The  last  time  the  budget  was  balanced 
was  In  1960.  In  every  year  since  then  the 
Federal  Goverzunent  has  run  in  the  red. 

By  the  end  of  1968  eight  successive  deficits 
will  have  increased  the  national  debt  from 
$286.6  billion  in  I960  to  $336.4  blUlon,  up 
almost  $60  billion  In  eight  years.* 

Increased  debt  Increases  Federal  spending. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  Is  now  the 
second  largest  item  in  the  budget.  It  has 
grown  from  $11.3  billion  In  1965  to  an  esti- 
mated $14.2  billion  in  1968  ...  a  25%  increase 
in  three  years. 

Ten  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  taxes 
paid  by  American  taxpayers  now  goes  Just  to 
pay  Interest. 

Personal  Income  taxes  could  be  5  percent 
less  In  the  coming  year,  without  any  effect 
on  the  budget,  if  proper  management  of  the 
nation's  finances  had  held  the  interest  cost 
from  going  up  since  1965. 

Debt  ceUlng  raised:  Due  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's rigid  commitment  to  deficit  spend- 
ing policies  since  1961,  the  debt  celling  has 
had  to  be  raised  thirteen  times,  the  most 
recent  in  February  and  It  will  have  to  be 
raised  again  by  June  30  of  this  year. 

Future  commitments  to  spend. 

If  the  unfunded  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  are  taken  into  account  (largely 
to  pay  welfare,  veterans,  and  retirement 
oonunltments),  in  addition  to  the  funded 
debt,  experts  have  estimated  that  the  total 
future  claims  against  the  Treasury  that 
have  already  accrued  are  over  one  thousand 
bUllon  dollars. 

So-called  "thin  edge  of  the  wedge"  pro- 
grams authorizing  minor  amounts  fcx'  their 
first  year  tor  studies  and  pilot  projects,  or  for 
small  starts,  mushroom  rapidly  into  major 
programs.  There  are  many  of  these  under 
way  that,  unless  Inhibited,  will  automatically 
continue  to  feed  the  fantastic  rate  of  spend- 
ing growth. 

Future  spending  plans  that  Igrnore  these 
future  commitments  multiply  the  risk  of 
overburdening  the  government's  ability  to 
pay,  and  add  to  the  dangers  of  continued 
Infiatton  and  Its  painful  consequences. 

THX   PROBLCM    WK   FACK 

The  fiscal  policy  problem  of  the  United 
States  today  Is  often  stated  aa  a  choice  be- 
tween •■gvins  or  butter."  This  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. The  real  problem  Is  how  we  can  pay  tor 
both  without  further  Inflation,  a  serious  re- 
cession or  both. 

We  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  of  maintaining  our  other  es- 
sential cold  war  commitments. 

We  want  government  to  do  all  It  should 
within  Its  proper  limits  to  facilitate  desirable 
domestic  Improvements,  effectively,  efficiently 
and  at  levels  we  can  afford. 

We  want  govemmacit  to  be  conducted  In 
a  way  that  will  assure  continued  prosperity 
and  growth,  while  maintaining  overall  price 
stability. 


■The  1968  debt  excludes  about  $10  billion 
of  antlclp>ated  sales  of  "participation  debt," 
of  the  United  States,  backed  by  its  "full  faith 
and  credit."  See  footnote  1. 


In  short,  we  must  continue  to  build  our 
national  strengrth  while  preserving  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom. 

At  the  present  critical  point,  where  a  tax 
Increase  could  give  Impetus  to  the  already 
evident  signs  of  downturn,  a  careful  selection 
of  policies  Is  Imperative. 

In  the  long  run,  there  is  inevitably  a  rela- 
tionship between  government  spending  and 
taxes.  Increased  government  spending  must 
eventually  be  financed  by  Increased  taxes, 
Inflation,  borrowing,  or  a  growing  economy 
that  yields  increasing  revenues. 

When  government  spending  Increases  too 
rapidly  and  In  excess  of  the  ability  of  current 
tax  revenues  to  support  It,  even  in  times  of 
full  prosperity,  and  the  burden  of  government 
action  to  maintain  equilibrium  falls  on  mon- 
etary policy,  the  results  are  predictably  the 
Imbalances,  Inflation,  money  squeeze,  slowed 
economic  growth  and  other  distortions  that 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  compensating  recession  to 
follow. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  recent  gov- 
ernment policies.  The  consequences  are  ob- 
vious In  the  disturbing  conditions  In  the 
country  today. 

Actions  taken  now  should  be  those  which 
win  inspire  confidence,  restore  healthy  levels 
of  investment  and  growth,  and  hold  down 
on  spending  sufficiently  to  restore  a  good  re- 
lationship between  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. Actions  are  likewise  required  that  wUl 
Improve  debt  management,  minimizing  Its 
Infiatlonary  potential  and  increasing  the 
opportunity  for  more  orderly  marketing  of 
federal  debt. 

BEFTTBUCAN   BECOMMEITOATIONS 

To  restore  confidence  and  rebuild  assur- 
ances Of  a  strong  and  prosperous  America, 
the  Republican  Party  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Administration,  as  an  immedi- 
ate step,  suspend  Its  request  for  tax  in- 
creases to  be  effective  July  1;  and  that  It 
devote  more  effort  toward  offsetting  higher 
defense  costs  by  restraining  the  growth  of 
non-defense  spending. 

The  preference  of  the  Administration 
seems  to  be  that,  if  action  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  impending  massive  budget 
deficit,  it  should  be  by  Increasing  taxes.  It 
has  yet  to  make  a  convincing  case  that  the 
economy  will  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  defiatlonary  effects  of  tax  Increases.  Pres- 
ent evidence  of  weakening  points  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  Is  ample  room  within  the  multi- 
tudinous array  of  government  activities,  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  to  achieve  significant  re- 
ductions in  expenditures.  The  Administra- 
tion should  not  ask  for  tax  Increases  unless 
and  until  It  has  held  the  line  on  non-defense 
costs. 

Postponement  of  new  programs  doesn't 
mean  their  permanent  elimination.  At  a  later 
time,  when  funds  are  again  available,  they 
can  compete  with  going  activities  and  other 
new  demands  on  a  basis  of  relative  values  and 
priorities.  The  same  principle  can  be  applied 
to  going  programs:  those  which  are  of  least 
Importance  can  be  deferred  or  stretched  out 
for  a  time  without  permanent  harm. 

The  Republican  Party  fears  that  a  tax  In- 
crease now  could  In  fact  turn  out  to  be  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  con- 
sidering the  economic  predicament  toward 
which  the  country  now  seems  headed. 

2.  That  the  present  Administration,  and 
future  Administrations  in  power,  refrain 
from  promising  the  American  people  more  In 
immediate  welfare  and  progress  than,  in  the 
long-run  good  of  the  country,  can  safely  be 
undertaken. 

The  American  public  needs  constantly  to  be 
told  the  truth  about  government  finances— 
that  there  Is  no  Instant  tomorrow,  to  be 
bought  overnight  by  massive  Infusions  of 
money.  Progress  must  be  orderly  and  bal- 
anced to  be  sound,  and  that  will  come 
slowly,  through  long  and  costly  processes  of 
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educatloo.    research,    training,    human    de- 
velopment and  capital  inTostment. 

There  may  be  temporary  political  values 
In  promising  all  things  to  all  men,  but  dis- 
illusionment Is  certain  to  follow  from  the 
Uniltatlons  Imposed  by  reality.  The  Republi- 
can Party  does  not  want  to  practice  such  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  voters,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  should  not  do  so,  either. 

3.  That  the  Adinlnlstratlon  and  the  Con- 
gress at  all  times  keep  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  social  goals  within  the 
Nation's  current  means. 

A  policy  of  continued  deliberate  deficits 
destroys  the  nation's  flexibility  to  meet  emer- 
gencies and,  by  the  risk  that  they  may  ex- 
plode Into  fiscal  crises,  defeats  the  goals  of 
progress.  The  government  must  stop  building 
up  the  mortgage  on  the  American  future, 
with  Its  high  cost  In  Interest  and  in  loss  of 
flexibility  in  current  policies.  A  nation  or  an 
individual  that  achieves  temporary  prosjjer- 
ity  by  heavy  borrowing  only  to  go  bankrupt 
eventually  is  far  the  loser. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  budget 
must  be  balanced  every  year  or  be  held  within 
rigid  boundaries.  It  does  mean  that  deficits 
cannot  be  a  permanent  way  of  life,  as  they 
have  been  since  1060  and  will  continue  to  be 
If  the  present  Administration's  policies  are 
extended  without  change. 

4.  That  fiscal  policy  be  so  planned  and 
managed  as  to  produce  a  budget  surplus  in 
years  of  high-level  prosperity  and  substan- 
tially full  employment  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources, and  thus  to  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Even  those  who  advocate  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics" philosophy  concede  that  when  the 
economy  Is  overheating  and  prices  are  rising, 
fiscal  restraint  Is  In  order:  the  budget  should 
show  a  large  enough  surplus  to  help  counter- 
act Inflationary  pressures. 

This  principle  deserves  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice. It  should  be  practiced.  The  Administra- 
tion obviously  failed  to  heed  this  principle 
in  1965  when  the  signs  of  trouble  were  clearly 
evident.  That  failure  Is  a  major  cause  of  our 
economic  difficulty  now. 

5.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price  sta- 
bility an  explicit  objective  of  government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  passed  at 
a  time  when  the  general  concern  was  that 
readjustment  frctn  the  World  War  n  boom 
would  return  the  United  States  to  a  period  of 
stagnation  and  iinemployment  such  as  had 
persisted  previous  to  the  war.  Maximum  em- 
ployment was  therefore  strongly  emphasized. 

Since  that  time.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  Infiatton,  too,  can  be  a  threat  of  major 
proportions. 

Therefore,  the  Employment  Act  should  be 
amended  to  assure  that  government  take  Into 
account  all  valid  econonxic  goals. 

6.  That  the  Administration  take  steps  to 
Improve  the  management  of  the  national 
debt  and  reduce  Interest  costs,  by: 

(a)  Requesting  the  Congress  to  restore 
flexibility  on  long-term  Interest  rates  by  re- 
moving present  restrictions. 

(b)  Lengthening  the  average  maturity  of 
the  debt. 

(c)  Oivlng  greater  consideration  to  the 
Impact  of  government  debt  financing  on  the 
financial  markets. 

Government  financing  competes  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  the  needs  of  Industry 
to  obtain  funds  to  improve  productive  facil- 
ities and  create  Jobs.  When  government  debt 
Is  so  heavily  on  a  short-term  basis  (with  76 
percent  of  marketable  issues  due  in  less  than 
five  years  and  the  average  term  only  4  years 
and  7  months) ,  It  must  regularly  apply  to  the 
money  markets  for  refunding  and  to  finance 
Its  deficits.  Lengthening  the  maturity  of  the 
debt  and  thus  reducing  the  frequency  of 
financing  would  be  possible  only  if  the  4V4 
percent  Umlt  fixed  by  law  is  repealed.  The 


Adm  1  nl  strattom  has  regularly  refused  to  sup- 
port Bepnblleaii  efforts  In  the  Congreoa  to 
remove  this  Interest  limit. 

7.  Tliat  the  Administration  give  high  prior- 
ity to  dareloping  a  solution  to  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  which  will  be  lasting  and 
constructive  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  for  ourselves. 

Our  unfavorable  balance  of  international 
payments  not  only  reflects  our  Internal  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  In  turn  may  strongly 
affect  them. 

Beyond  this,  continued  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  risks  our  r>osltlon  of  world  leader- 
ship. No  nation  can  remain  a  leading  power 
unless  Its  nallltary  strength  and  diplomatic 
Influence  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
sound  competitive  economy  and  a  stable  cur- 
rency. When  foreign  nations  lose  confidence 
in  the  dollar  they  also  lose  confidence  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Administration  continues  to  ptaper 
over  the  problem  with  stop-gap  measures, 
such  as  selling  to  foreign  governments  evi- 
dences of  debt  which  will  have  to  be  met  in 
a  few  years.  These  merely  compound  the  dif- 
ficulties for  the  future.  Meanwhile,  present 
policies  restrict  the  free  Investment  of  Amer- 
ican funds  overseas  and  thereby  reduce  the 
future  Income  which  our  country  would 
earn. 

In  1966  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee published  an  analysis  entitled  "The 
Balance  of  Payments,  The  Gold  Drain  and 
Tour  Dollar."  Its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations are  stlU  valid.  They  should  be  acted 
upon. 

8.  That  the  Administration  consolidate 
and,  where  appropriate,  eliminate  as  many 
aa  posaible  of  the  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing government  programs  and,  where  practi- 
cal, take  steps  to  turn  their  administration 
over  to  States  and  local  government  bodies. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  grown  Inivdinately,  piling  program  on 
program,  without  effective  overall  planning 
to  meet  needs  in  a  manner  that  avoids  over- 
lapping and  duplication. 

In  this  process,  many  tasks  have  been  as- 
svmied  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
deal  with  local  problems  which  are  merely 
nationwide  rather  than  truly  national. 

This  has  resulted  In  a  growth  of  big  gov- 
ernment, which  has  brought  not  only  de- 
*  creased  efficiency  of  management  and  un- 
necessarily high  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  but 
also  a  reduction  of  the  i>owers  and  rights  of 
States  and  local  communities. 

This  trend  to  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  contrary  to  the  governmental  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  heart  and  the  genius  of 
the  American  republic. 

Among  other  things,  a  careful  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  welfare  and 
poverty  needs  to  be  undertaken,  to  insure 
that  present  measures  are  realistically  di- 
rected at  curing  cavises,  that  the  beneficiaries 
are  those  intended  to  be  benefited,  and  that 
the  programs  are  effectively  conducted.  The 
further  proliferation  of  these  programs 
should  be  avoided  In  favor  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  present  grants  to 
lower  levels  of  government,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  possible  eventual  program  of  revenue- 
sharing  which  would  permit  Federal  with- 
drawal from  such  activities  in  favor  of  the 
States  and  cities. 

9.  That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular  In- 
tervals, an  lndei>endent  bipartisan,  ade- 
quately staffed,  "Hoover  Commisslon"-type 
organization,  composed  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  to  review  the 
budget,  government  programs,  and  govern- 
ment organization. 

Creation  of  a  "Hoover  Comml8slon"-type 
organization  from  time  to  time  to  review  and 
evaluate  government  programs  and  spending 
would  strengthen  the  bands  of  Congress  and 
the  public  in  pressing  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. The  earlier  Hoover  Commissions  were 


(rf  ineettmable  value.  The  ezperieaoe  sbotdd 
be  repeated  in  the  Interest  ot  good  gorern- 
ment  management  and  organtrwtJon. 

10.  That  the  Administration  enhance  the 
Integrity  and  value  of  the  Federal  budget 
process  by: 

(a)  The  abandonment  of  artifices  and  de- 
vices designed  to  make  the  results  appear 
more  favorable  than  they  actually  are,  and 
the  adoption  of  principles  of  accounting  and 
standards  of  rep<Hting  and  dlscloeure  no  less 
exacting  than  those  employed  generally  by 
American  business. 

(b)  The  Inclusion  in  the  national  debt,  and 
the  elimination  from  Income  in  the  budget, 
of  amounts  realized  on  sales  of  participation 
certificates,  which  are  in  effect  merely  bor- 
rowings secured  by  government  assets. 

(c)  The  annual  dissemination  of  a  five- 
year  budget  projection  for  all  departments 
and  agencies,  to  assist  long-range  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  consequences  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  An  annual  reporting,  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  commitments  of  the 
government  for  future  spending  which  have 
to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  integrity  in  all 
phases  of  government  finance,  including 
budgeting  and  reporting,  allows  no  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary.  The  Administration 
should  cease  and  desist  its  window  dressing 
and  camouflage,  and  should  present  forth- 
right accountings.  Only  then  can  fiscal  policy 
actions  and  economic  decisions  be  soundly 
based.  The  1967  budget  so  inaccurately  dis- 
closed the  true  situation  that  government 
and  private  economists  were  long  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  economic  significance  of  the  year's 
financial  transactions. 

The  need  for  more  effective  control  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  Is  growing  in  importance 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  govern- 
ment, the  high  and  rising  level  of  its  spend- 
ing, and  Its  deeper  Involvement  in  our  life. 
More  effective  expenditure  policy  can  result 
If  a  longer  view  Is  given  to  the  budgetary 
process  by  the  lExecutive  Branch.  Prepara- 
tion (uid  dissemination  of  five-year  projec- 
tions of  the  costs  of  each  department  and 
agency  would  do  much  to  alert  the  Congress 
and  the  public  as  to  the  eventual  true  size 
of  their  undertakings  and  the  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  their  new  proposals.  The  first  year 
cost  Is  only  the  "thin  edge  of  the  wedge" 
in  most  cases,  and  this  fact  Is  seldom  fully 
disclosed. 

The  need  to  fulfill  in  future  years  its  al- 
ready heavy  unfunded  commitments  must 
also  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  government  In 
determining  the  latitude  for  engaging  In  new 
social  efforts.  The  Administration  should 
provide  a  "balance  sheet"  of  such  amounts 
each  year. 

11.  That  the  Adminlstratl(»  and  the  Con- 
gress develop  new  detailed  plans  for  the  fi- 
nancial adjustments  that  will  follow  ufK>n 
the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  arrival  of  peace  should  permit  an  im- 
mediate large  reduction  in  expenditures  for 
armaments  and  a  gradual  decline  in  military 
manpower.  Billions  of  dollars  will  thus  be 
made  available  within  the  budget  for  other 
purposes.  /■ 

Now  Is  the  time  to  plan  bow  such  freed! 
funds  will  be  applied.  There  is  rocMn  enough!^ 
■with  careful  advance  evaluation  of  priorities,  ^ 
to  assure  the  taxpayer  a  large  measure  of 
tax  reduction  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
large those  government  non -defense  pro- 
grams that  are  entitled  to  the  higher  prlori- 
Ues. 

12.  That  provisions  In  the  taut  structure  to 
remove  barriers  to  Investment  and  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  through  capital  for- 
mation be  expanded  and  made  permanent. 

The  Administration  erroneously  caused  the 
7  percent  lnvesta>ent  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  to  be  withdrawn  on  October  10, 
1966.  Not  only  was  the  timing  too  late  to 
restrain  the  accrued  forces  of  inflation,  but 
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tbe  action  ■bould  never  bave  been  taken. 
Now  It  baa  to  be  raatwed. 

Bnoouragement  oS  capital  formation  should 
be  a  permanent,  not  temporary,  part  of  the 
tax  structure.  Such  provlBlons  should  not  be 
used  as  cyclical  measures,  but  should  be 
retained  until  better  tax  changes  to  remove 
bamws  to  Inveotment  and  Job  creation  can 
be  enacted.  The  growth  of  capital  and  pro- 
ductive facilities,  within  the  capacity  of  In- 
dustry and  with  government  encourage- 
ment. Is  at  all  times  essential  to  the  long- 
term  growth  of  the  American  economy. 

New  Incentives  should  alao  be  provided  by 
government  to  encoiirage  private  resecuxh, 
manpower  training,  and  capital  Investment. 
The  resources  and  Ingenuity  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  can  be  valuable  In  thus  stimu- 
lating economic  development,  which  after 
all  is  the  basis  of  all  American  wealth  and  ' 
prosperity. 

13.  That  the  government  undertake  major 
Steps  to  Improve  economic  statistics  and 
measurements  and  thereby  to  make  available 
more  reliable  data  for  the  timing  of  fiscal 
policy  actions. 

The  yardsticks  of  econ<»nlc  measurement 
can  never  be  too  accurate.  Those  now  avail- 
able fall  far  short  of  perfection. 

For  government  or  business  to  engage  in 
economic  planning,  current  reliable  facta 
must  be  readily  available  and  the  time  lag 
must  be  minimal.  A  thorough  search  fj£ 
ways  to  improve  and  accelerate  collection 
of  data  is  Imperative.  \ 

For  example,  quarterly  revisions  of  the  an-i, 
nual  budget  estimates  would  vastly  improve 
the    capability    of    economists    to    interpret 
and  project  current  fiscal  developments. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  shap- 
ing of  data,  forecasts  and  actions  bearing 
on  fiscal  policy  according  to  political  objec- 
tives rather  than  sound  economic  application 
Is  lmpr(q>er  and  should  be  ended. 

14.  That  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy 
be  correlated  at  all  times,  consistent  with 
the  Independent  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  assure  coordinated  action  to 
achieve  the  valid  goals  of  economic  policy. 

The  burden  of  keeping  equilibrium  among 
all  the  interweaving  forces  in  an  economy 
cannot  be  carried  along  either  by  monetary 
poUcy  or  by  fiscal  policy.  Both  must  be  em- 
ployed, acting  in  close  harmony. 

The  present  Administration  reUed  too 
heavily  on  monetary  policy  In  critical  pe- 
riods In  1965  and  1966,  to  the  neglect  of  ap- 
propriate fiscal  policy.  The  result  was  the 
money  crisis  of  late  1966,  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  interest  rates  and  a  shortage  of  funds 
that  did  serious  damage  to  the  home-build- 
ing industry  and  our  savings  institutions. 

These  fourteen  Republican  recommenda- 
tions would.  If  made  effective,  provide  a  fis- 
cal policy  that  would  outlive  the  present  eco- 
nomic Btreeses  and  Insure  long-time  sound 
growth  and  stability  for  the  American  people. 
A  future  Republican  Administration  would 
find  in  them  a  blueprint  for  a  secure  America 
and  a  rising  level  of  pro8i>erity  for  all  Its 
people. 

WHAT   nSCAL    POLICIXS    MEAN    TO    TOU 

Government  expenditures  are  inevitably 
financed  out  of  your  pocket  by  taxation,  in- 
flation or  both. 

In  1960  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment per  person  was  $479.00.  It  is  now  ap- 
proaching $863.00.  Government  spending  is 
at  the  Incredible  rate  of  $3,500  per  year  for 
each  American  family.* 

By  the  end  of  1968,  the  government's  offl- 
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*  The  expenditure  burden  of  $863  per  per- 
son, or  $3500  per  family,  cannot  be  related 
to  the  tax  burden  figure  of  one  dollar  out  of 
five.  To  present  a  comparable  relaUonshlp, 
adjiistments  would  bave  to  be  made  for  ways 
other  than  taxation  in  which  spending  is 
financed,  and  In  calculating  by  income  group 
how  the  tax  burden  is  distributed. 


clal  debt  will  amotmt  to  approximately 
$1,700  per  person,  or  $6,800  per  family.  And 
this  doesn't  count  tbe  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  which  the  government  is  conunit- 
ted  to  pay  In  the  future  for  past  services  and 
for  expanding  present  programs. 

Federal  Government  taxes,  both  visible  and 
hidden,  are  now  taking  about  one  dollar  out 
of  every  five  dollars  earned  by  the  average 
family.*  And  this  doesn't  Include  the  addi- 
tional tax  In  higher  prlcea  caused  by  infla- 
tion. 

Present  policies,  while  appearing  to  place 
the  burden  of  financing  government  spend- 
ing and  debt  on  those  better  able  to  pay  are, 
through  infiation,  penalizing  more  heavily 
those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  President  has  proposed  raising  taxes 
even  more  this  year,  and  that  might  be  the 
wrong  action  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  Administration's  policies  risk  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  you  and  your  family,  and 
Jeopardize  the  national  strength  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  capabilities  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  fiscal 
policies  presented  here  are  based  on  sound 
principle  and  proven  experience.  They  will 
produce,  at  a  maxim  tun  sustainable  rate,  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  accomplished.  They 
will  do  it  without  running  the  risks  of 
chronic  infiation,  Berlo\is  recession,  curtail- 
ment of  freedom,  and  weakening  of  oin  na- 
tion. 

Appendix 

Table  I:  Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment For  I960,  1965,  and  1968  Showing 
Percentage  Increases. 

Table  II:  Defense  vs.  Non-Defense  Spend- 
ing as  Proportions  of  Total  Government 
Spending  1960-1968. 

Table  m:  Federal  Government  Expendl- 
tvu^s.  Deficits,  Debt  and  Interest  Charges 
1960-1968. 

Table  IV:  Federal  Government  Employees 
(Executive  Branch)  1960-1968. 

Table  V:  Coot  of  Federal  Government  Pay- 
roll (Executive  Branch)  1960-1968. 

Table  VI :  Short-Term  Uabllltles  to  Foreign 
Sources  In  Relation  to  U.S.  Gold  Stock  1960- 
1966. 

Table  VII:  U.S.  Balance  of  Trade  1960- 
1966. 

Note. — All  figures  herein  are  calculated 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis  from  the  cash  budget 
except  where  otherwise  noted.  The  cash 
budget  is  iised  because  it  la  the  most  compre- 
hensive measure  of  federal  spending.  Includ- 
ing the  trust  funds  (which  are  omitted  from 
the  administrative  budget)  and  federal  loan 
and  credit  programs  (which  are  omitted  from 
the  national  income  accounts) . 

Tablx  I. — Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  1960,  i965,  and  1968  showing 
percentage  increaset 

[Dollars  in  biliions| 


1960 
actual 


..4.. 


re.  5 


Administrative  budget.. 

Increase  over  1960 ^ 

Percent  increase  over  1960. 

Increase  over  1965 I 

Percent  increase  over  1965.. J 

Cash  budget .1    $94.3 

I  ncrease  over  I960 ' 

Percent  increase  over  1960... I 

Increase  over  1965... 

Percent  increase  over  196S. . .  I 


1965         1968 
actual     budget 


$96.5 
{20.0 
26.1 


»122.4 
$28.1 
29.8 


$135.  0 
$58.5 

76.5 
$38.5 

39.9 

$172.4 

$78.1 

82.8 
$50.0 

40.8 


Note  1.  1960  and  1965  are  u»ed  as  base  years  for  comparison 
since  fiscal  year  1960  was  the  last  full  fiscal  year  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  and  fiscal  year  1965  was  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  under  President  Johnson. 

Note  2.  Figures  from  the  national  income  accounts  are  not 
used  since  they  do  not  constit»le  a  budget  by  definition  or  by 
law  (see  Websters  Unabridged  Dictionary  see  Federal  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  31  US  C.  11)  and 
do  not  measure  the  operating  results  of  the  Government  or  its 
financing  requirements. 

Source:  Calculated  from  fig|r«s  in  the  Budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government 


Tablk  II. — Defense  versus  nondefense  spend, 
ing  as  proportions  of  total  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending,  1960-68 

[Dollars  in  billions) 


Fiscal  year 

De- 
fense 

Nonde- 
fense 

Total 

Per- 
cent de- 
fense 

Per- 
cent 
nonde- 
fense 

1960 

$45.7 
47.5 
51.4 
53.4 
54.5 
53.4 
58.5 
71.3 
76.8 

$48.6 
52.0 
56.3 
60.4 
65.8 
69.0 
79.3 
89.6 
95.6 

$94.3 
99.5 
107.7 
113.8 
120.3 
122.4 
137.8 
160.9 
172,4 

48.5 
47.7 
47.7 
46.9 
45.3 
43.6 
42.5 
44.3 
44.5 

51.5 
52.3 
52.3 
53.1 
54.7 
56.4 
57.5 
55.7 
55,5 

1961.. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  estimate. 

1968  estimate. 

Percent 
increase: 
1960-68.... 

68 
44 

97 
39 

83 
41 

1965-68.... 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  GovernmenL 

Table  in. — Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures, deficits,  debt,  and  interest  charges, 
1960-€8 

[In  billions  of  dollarsi 


Expenditures 

Surplus 
(+)or 
deficit 
(-)' 

Govern- 
ment 
debt 

Interest 

Fiscal  year 

Admin- 
istrative 
budget 

Cash 
budget 

on  debt 

1960 

1961 

76.5 

81.5 

87.8 

92.6 

97.7 

96.5 

107.0 

126.7 

135.0 

94.3 
99.5 
107.7 
113.8 
120.3 
122.4 
137.8 
160.9 
172.4 

-1-1.2 
-3.9 
-6.4 
-6.3 
-8.2 
-3.4 
-2.3 
-9.7 
-8.1 

286.5 
289.2 
298.6 
306.5 
312.5 
317.9 
320.4 
327.3 
335.4 

9.2 
9.Q 
9.1 
9.9 
10.7 
11.3 
12.1 
13.5 
H.2 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966.  . 

1967  estimate. 

1968  estimate. 

■  From  administrative  budget,  since  this  measure  is  the  only 
one  that  corresponds  closely  with  year-to-year  changes  in  the 
debt  level. 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  GovernmenL 

Tablk   IV. — Federal   Government   employees 
{executive  branch)  1960-68 


Civilian  employees 


Civilian 

agency 

em- 


Defense 
Depart- 
ment 


ployees    (civilian) 


,323,707  1, 
,364.622  I, 
,415,053,1, 
,447,699  1, 
,439,8851, 
.<62,315;i, 
,588,0181, 
,611,000il, 


Total 
civilian 
employ- 
ment 


047, 120  2, 
042,407  2, 
069,616  2, 
050, 007  2, 
029,756  2, 
033, 775  2, 
138,126  2, 
270, 000:2, 


Armed 

Forces 

(military) 


370, 827  2, 
407, 029  2, 
484,669  2 
497, 706  2, 
469,6412 
496, 090  2 
726, 144  3 
881,000  3 


Total 


475, 000  4 
482.000  4, 
806,000  5, 
698, 000  5, 
685, 000  5, 
653,000  5, 
092,0005 
387,000  6 


I960....  1 
1961... .11 
1962.. ..II 
1963.. ..11 
1964....  1 
1965....  1 
1966.... il 
1967.. ..11 
Estimate 

1968. .  1, 654, 000  1, 300, 000  2, 954, 000  3, 464, 000  6, 418, 000 
Estimate 

percent 

ir>- 

crease 

1968 

over 

1960. 


845. 827 
889.029 
290,669 
195, 706 
154,641 
149,090 
818,144 
268,000 


25.0 


24.1 


24.6 


40.0 


32.5 


Source:  Civil  Service  Commission:  Budget  of  tbe  U.S.  Gov- 
ernmenL 

Tablx  V. — Cost  of  Federal  Government  pay- 
roll  (executive  branch)  1960-68 

[Dollars  in  billions| 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Civilian  employees 


Civilian 
agency 

em- 
ployees 


Defense 
Depart- 
ment 
(civilian) 


$6.8 
7.6 
7.9 
8.7 


$5.8 
6.0 
6.3 
6.6 


ToUl 
civilian 
emptoy- 

menf 


$12.6 
13.6 
14.2 
15.3 


Armed 
Forces 
(mili- 
tary) 


$6.9 
7.0 
7.5 
7.6 


Total 


$19.5 
20.6 
21.7 
22.9 
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Tabli  V. — Coat  of  Federal  Government  pay- 
roll (executive  branch)  1960-68 — continued 

(Dollars  In  billiont| 


Chriliin  employees 

Armed 
Forces 
(mili- 
tiry) 

Civilian 
agency 
em- 
ployees 

Defense 
Depart- 
ment 
(Civilian) 

Total 
civilian 
empioy- 

mant 

ToUl 

1964 

$9.3 
10.0 
10.9 
11.7 
12.1 

$6.8 
7.1 
7.7 
8.8 
9.2 

$16.1 
17.1 
18.6 
20.5 
21.3 

$8.2 
8.7 
9.9 

11.1 
12.6 

$24.3 

1965 

25.8 

1966    

28.5 

1967  estimate. 
1938  estimate. 

31.6 
33.9 

Percent  in- 
crease, 
1968  over 
1960 

77.9 

58.6 

69.0 

82.6 

73.8 

Source:  Civil  Sarvica  Commtuion:  Budgat  of  tha  U.S.  Govarn- 

menl 

Tablx  VI. — Short-term  HabititieM  to  foreign 
sources  in  relation  to  U.S.,  gold  stock 
1960-66  ' 

|ln  billions  of  dollaril 


U.S.  gold 

stock 

Short-term 
liabilities  to 
foreigners 

Excess  of 

foreign 

claims  over 

U.S.  told 

stock 

1960 

17.8 
16.9 
16.1 
15.6 
15.5 
13.8- 
>13.2 

21.3 
22.5 
25.0 
26.0 
28.9 
29.1 
31.4 

3.5 

1961      

5.6 

1962  

8.9 

1963  

10.4 

1964 

13.4 

1965 

15.3 

1966 

18.2 

<  All  figures  as  of  end  of  calendar  year. 
I  Approiimately  $10,000,000,000  it  legally  reserved  as  bKking 
for  our  currency. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin;  Treasury  Bulletin. 

Tablx  VII. — U.S.  balance  of  trade,  1960-66  ' — 
merchandise  €tccount 


(In 

billions  of  doltanl 

Year 

Ei  ports 

Imports 

Trade 
balance 

Govern- 
ment 
financed 
exports 

Adiustad 

trade 

baianca 

I960 

19.5 
20.0 
20.6 
22.1 
25.3 
26.3 
29.2 

14.7 
14.5 
16.2 
17.0 
18.6 
21.5 
25.6 

4.1 

5.4 
4.4 
5.1 
6.7 
4.8 
3.7 

1.7 
2.2 
2.3 
2.7 
2.8 
2.8 
3.0 

2  9 

1961 

3  2 

1962.  . 

2.1 

1963 

2.4 

1964 

3  9 

1965.. 

2  0 

1966 

7 

■  When  caiculatad  with  U.S.  Government  financed  exports  ex- 
cluded, and  the  mettiod  of  calculation  adjusted  to  include  freight 
and  insunnca  charges  on  imports,  tha  U.S.  trade  baianca  was  i 
minus  $2,000,000,000  in  1966.  (Note:  This  is  consistent  with 
the  method  generally  in  uia  by  other  countries.) 

Source:  International  Economic  Policy  Association;  based  on 
Department  of  Commerce  reports. 


MEMORIALS   OP  OREGON  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  DKT.T.KNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  Rep- 
resentative Paul  A.  Hanneman,  repre- 
senting Tillamook  County,  has  for- 
warded to  me  from  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  House  Joint  Memorial  6. 
sponsored  by  himself  and  Representa- 


tives Bedlngfield,  Boe,  Deterlng,  Elder. 
Owinn,  Holmstrom,  McOilvra,  McKenzie. 
Ouderkirk,  and  Senators  Chapman  and 
Naterlln,  with  respect  to  the  most  serious 
situation  with  regard  to  the  offshore 
fishery  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

He  has  further  forwarded  to  me  House 
Joint  Memorial  9,  sponsored  by  himself 
and  Senator  Naterlln,  of  Lincoln  and 
Tillamook  Coimties,  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity for  construction  of  the  south  jetty  at 
the  entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay. 

In  view  of  the  work  which  has  gone 
Into  producing  and  passing  these  two 
memorials,  I  am  bringing  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  prior  to  refer- 
ring them  to  the  appropriate  committees 
by  inserting  them  hereafter  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memokial  6 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled,  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 
We,   your  memorialists,   the  Plfty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  tbe  State  of  Oregon, 
in    legislative    session    assembled,    moet   re- 
spectively represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  unregulated  foreign  fleets  are 
fishing  stocks  of  fish  off  tbe  West  Coast  his- 
torically regulated  by  the  United  States, 
without  conforming  to  this  country's  laws 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  type  of  gear, 
permissible  size  of  fish  and  other  conserva- 
tion techniques;  and 

"Whereas  33  nations  have  subscribed  to  the 
'(Continental  Shelf  concept  for  protection  of 
their  respective  native  fisheries,  and  similar 
action  by  this  country  will  conserve  and  per- 
petuate the  great  fisheries  resources  oS  the 
West  Coast  for  dcHnestic  consumption  and 
world-wide  use  of  fish  protein  concentrate; 
now,   therefore,". 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  fuU  consideration  to  the  value 
of  ocean  fisheries  to  the  West  Coast,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  additional 
action  necessary  to  preserve  this  resoiirce. 
Specific  attention  is  hereby  drawn  to  the 
fishery  procedures  of  foreign  nations. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 


House  Joint  Memorial  9 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  Tillamook  Bay  is  the  only  po- 
tential deep  water  port  between  Newport 
and  Astoria,  a  coastal  distance  of  more  than 
100  mUes;  and 

Whereas  the  absence  of  a  deep  water  port 
along  the  north  central  coast  of  Oregon 
creates  a  severe  hazard  to  tbe  safety  of 
coastal  shipping:  and 

Whereas  a  considerable  amount  of  funds 
have  already  been  spent  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  north  jetty;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
viously recognized  the  necessity  for  con- 
struction of  the  south  Jetty  \n  order  to  com- 
plete t^e  project;    now,   therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 


for  planning  and  construction  of  the  south 
jetty  at  TlUamook  Bay,  Oregon. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shail  be  trans- 
mitted to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  editor  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]  appeared  in  the  Jime  10, 
1967,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  letter  is  a  thoughtful  anal3^sis  of  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  and  con- 
tains several  valuable  suggestions. 

Mr.  Reid  was  UJS.  Ambassador  to 
Israel  from  1959  to  1961  and  ts  especially 
competent  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  concur  in 
every  detail  presented  by  our  colleague, } 
do  feel  that  his  statement  merits  the 
study  and  consideration  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  It  herewith.  The 
letter  follows : 

For  Peace  ISjdzast 
To  THE  Editob: 

While  the  Security  CouncU's  cease  fire  has 
been  accepted,  it  is  clear  the  capabtUty  of 
tbe  United  Nations  to  preserve  the  peace  as 
weU  as  the  Western  concept  of  reliance  on 
international  guarantees  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion has  been  tested  and — to  date — ^found 
wanting. 

In  1957,  after  the  Sinai  campaign,  Israel 
believed  her  withdrawal  of  forces  was  based 
on  the  acceptance  of  four  major  assumptions 
reinforced  by  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law: 

The  Suez  Canal  would  remain  open  to 
Israeli  shipe  and  cargoes; 

The  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  GiUf  of  Aqaba 
would  comprehend  international  waters 
with  rights  of  free  and  innocent  passage 
guaranteed  to  aU  nations; 

The  Gaza  Strip  would  not  be  under  United 
Arab  Republic — but  UJ^JIJ. — administra- 
tion, pending  a  peace  settlement;  and 

Efforts  would  be  made  to  move  toward 
relationships  of  detente  and  peace. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  these  con- 
cepts violated  and  the  right  of  belligerency 
proclaimed  and   Implemented. 

NO   REPETITION   OF   FAILtTRES 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Israel — in  light  of 
the  painful  lessons  of  recent  history— can- 
not be  expected  to  go  back  to  a  status  quo 
ante — where  there  was  no  |>eace — and  where 
the  stated  design  of  some  of  her  neighbors 
was  "to  destroy"  her  statehood.  The  mistakes 
and  failures  of  implementation,  of  and  since 
1957,  must  not  be  repeated.  No  withdrawal 
should  occur  without  completely  new  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  stability  obtaining. 

I  believe  many  in  Israel  who  fought  in  the 
war  of  independence,  in  Sinai  in  1956,  and 
during  the  past  few  days  prayerfully  hope 
now  that  there  can  be  a  withdrawal  to 
peace — and  not  to  an  armistice. 

For  tbe  future,  Israel  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  commumty  of  nations  a  new 
era — an  era  which,  as  IsraeU  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  has  stated,  shoxild  embody 
acceptance  of  Israel's  statehood  and  rejec- 
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tlon  of  the  fiction  of  nonexistence;  direct 
contact  between  the  parties  aa  part  o2  a 
specific  sattlement  and  neognltlon  \fj  ex- 
ternal powers  of  broad  principles  such  as 
peac^ul  commerce  as  opposed  to  belliger- 
ency. 

Tbese  are  basic  starting  points.  The  specif- 
ics must  certainly  Include  and  guarantee 
free  and  innocent  passage  Into  the  Qulf  of 
Aqaba;  and  adherence  to  the  unanimous  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  Oct.  13,  1956 
that  "the  operation  of  the  [Suez]  Canal 
should  be  Insulated  from  the  politics  of  any 
country,"  with  the  U-A.R.  no  longer  claim- 
ing belligerent  rights  against  Israeli  ships 
and  cargoes. 

BTATOB  09  JBnmAI,KM 

The  statiis  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem — 
to  which  Israel  has  returned  "never  to  part 
from  It  again."  In  the  words  of  Defense  Min- 
ister Moshe  Dayan — Is  probably  not  negoti- 
able, except  as  to  International  gviarantees 
for  the  holy  places,  and  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  will  be  central  to  Israel's  posi- 
tion and  future  in  any  negotiations. 

Further,  any  meaningful  progress  to  a 
diirable  peace  settlement  must  comprehend 
the  some  900,000  refugees,  equitable  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Jordan  River  waters,  multina- 
tional deTeliq>ment,  oppiortnnltles — perhaps 
through  a  Middle  Eastern  development  bank 
— ^tnd  arms  limitations. 

The  latter  may  be  a  starting  point  for 
serious  and  high-level  talks  with  the  Soviets 
whose  cooperation — to  some  degree — Is  es- 
sential to  either  detente  or  peace. 

Certainly  the  Soviets  must  recognize  that 
their  93  billion  of  arms  aid  to  certain  Arab 
states  has  hardly  been  the  best  Investment, 
and  Its  repetition  would  not  offer  the  most 
likely  means  to  stabilize  Soviet  influence 
in  the  Middle  East.  Fiirther,  renewal  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  efforts  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  are  making  toward  a  nonproUf  eratlon 
agreement. 

The  current  draft  United  States  resolu- 
tion before  the  Security  Council  recognizes 
the  merits  of  direct  talics  among  the  coun- 
tries In  the  area — irtillzlng  the  U.N.  and  third 
parties.  Foreign  BCnister  Eban  has  called  for 
"face  to  face"  discussions.  The  UJT.  Charter 
clearly  calls  on  the  members  themselves  to 
settle  international  disputes. 

This  is  not  a  bad  place  to  begin. 

CCDSM  REn>. 

The  writer,  member  of  Congress  from,  the 
26th  District,  New  York,  was  Ambassador  to 
Israel  1959-61. 


LEGISLATION  NECESSARY  TO 
STRENGTHEN  RET  J  ABILITY  OP 
ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HICBCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleraan 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  his  1967 
message  on  protecting  the  consumer. 
President  Johnson  said  that  legislation 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  reliabil- 
ity of  electric  power  systems  in  our  coiui- 
ti7.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
now  forwarded  to  the  Congress  that  leg- 
islation. 

This  is  important  legislation.  In  the 
past  19  months  the  northeast  region  has 
been  hit  by  two  serious  power  failures — 
the  latest  only  last  week.  During  this 


period  there  have  been  more  than  12 
other  cascading  faflures  around  the 
country.  And  as  President  Johns^m  noted 
In  his  statement  of  June  9: 

America  has  the  world's  most  advanced 
power  system.  But  we  still  do  not  have  the 
safeguards  to  protect  ttxe  consumer  against 
paralyzing  breakdowns. 

The  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of 
1967  addresses  itself  to  greater  cooper- 
ation between  existing  power  facilities 
in  the  United  States.  It  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  coordination  of  the  mul- 
tiple power  systems  that  comprise  our 
cortuplex  electric  utility  industry.  And  it 
wiRijJd  consolidate  electric  Industry 
efforts  to  study  problems  in  planning  and 
operating  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
across  the  country. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
stated — and  leaders  ©f  the  electric  in- 
dustries agree — that  such  coordinated 
planning  and  operation  of  power  systems 
are  our  best  defense  against  power  fail- 
ures— and  affords  the  best  fheans  of  re- 
ducing costs  and  securing  lower  rates  for 
the  utility  customer. 

It  is  clear  that  a  system  operating  to 
isolation  must  either  provide  for  itself  ex- 
tensive standby  generating  facilities  or 
face  the  possibility  of  protracted  service 
Interruptions  due  to  equipment  failure. 
When  electric  systems  interconnect, 
however,  they  can  rely  on  one  another's 
generating  capacity  with  resulting 
greater  efHciency  and  safeguards  for  un- 
interrupted service  to  the  public. 

According  to  experts  in  the  field,  co- 
ordinated operation  of  utility  systems  is 
the  most  reliable  means  of  producing 
electrical  power.  It  is  also  the  most  eco- 
nomical, since  it  permits  several  me- 
dium-sized or  small  utilities  to  share  the 
cost  of  a  large,  efBclent  generator.  Ac- 
cording to  the  FPC's  national  power  sur- 
vey, 97  percent  of  our  electric  system.-,  are 
interconnected  to  some  degree  already. 
But  there  is  a  great  need  for  stronger  in- 
terconnections— especially  on  a  regional 
basis — as  the  two  northeast  power  fail- 
ures clearly  indicate. 

The  electric  Industry  has  shown  that 
joint  efiforts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  improving  the  safety  and  efH- 
ciency of  public  service  is  both  practica- 
ble and  fruitful.  It  is  now  time  for  in- 
dustry and  government  to  strengthen 
this  relationship — and  for  Congress  to 
provide  the  means  for  them  to  do  so. 

I  am  confident  that  the  90th  Congress 
will  support  the  legislation  forwarded 
last  Thursday  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  Electric  Power  Relia- 
bility Act  of  1967  is  clearly  in  the  public 
interest.  As  such,  it  deserves  prompt  con- 
sideration  and  overwhelming   approval. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.   Mr,  Speaker,   I  was 


shocked  to  read  in  the  Washingrton  Dally 
News  last  Friday,  that  according  to  our 
State  Department,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  our  foreign  aid  "obliga- 
tions" to  the  Arab  nations  which  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

And  the  reasoning  behind  these  ac- 
tions, according  to  the  usual  imidentifled 
State  Department  spokeanan,  is  that, 
and  I  quote  from  the  News  article,  "we're 
going  to  have  to  live  with  them  in  the 
long  run." 

Unless  they  are  completely  eradicated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe  we 
will  have  to  live  with  the  Vietcong,  too, 
when  and  if  that  mess  is  over  with.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  send  them  foreign  aid,  either. 

The  United  States  did  not  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. They  did.  Nasser  tried  his  darndest 
to  involve  the  United  States  and  Russia 
in  the  Mideast  conflict  with  lies  that  this 
country  assisted  the  Israelis  in  the  war 
against  the  Arab  countries.  Nasser  and 
his  ilk  have  countless  times  told  the 
United  States  to  go  drink  sea  water. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  taken 
the  hard-earned  money  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers given  to  them  through  foreign  aid 
ostensibly  to  assist  their  growth,  but 
they  have  used  the  money  to  buy  arms. 
And  all  the  while  they  have  taken  the 
money,  and  food,  they  have  thumbed 
their  noses  at  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  am  fed  up 
with  our  foreign  aid  giveaway  program. 
According  to  this  unidentified  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  the  obligations  to 
the  Arab  nations  include  more  than  $32.5 
million  in  imused  credits  and  21,000  tons 
of  undelivered  food. 

If  we  must  spend  this  $32.5  million— 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Great  Society  that  one  must  spend, 
spend,  spend,  not  save — then  let  us  put 
this  $32.5  million  to  use  where  it  will  do 
some  good.  Taking  care  of  oiu:  unfortu- 
nates here  at  home. 

As  for  the  21,000  tons  of  undelivered 
food,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
thousands  of  families  throughout  this 
l>road  land  of  ours  who  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  receive  this  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same  Washington 
News  item,  a  spokesman  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  quoted 
as  saying  the  United  States  would  not 
cut  off  the  $32.5  million  in  fimds.  but 
added  that  the  Agency  is  reviewing  new 
AID  programs  in  all  14  Arab  countries 
and  in  Israel,  too. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  review  these 
aid  programs,  Mr.  Si}eaker,  and  that  is 
to  cut  ofif  all  the  unused  aid  immediately. 
And  keep  such  assistance  curtailed  until 
any  and  all  diplomatic  relations  are 
resumed.  And  at  that  time,  Congress 
should  closely  examine  Just  what  type 
and  also  how  much  financial  assistance 
should  be  given. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  stop  being 
"Uncle  Sugar"  to  the  world  at  large  and 
especially  those  countries  who  thumb 
their  noses  at  us  with  one  hand  while 
grabbing  for  the  "sucker  loot"  with  the 
other. 

Then,  and  perhaps  only  then,  will  we 
be  able  to  cut  down  on  ever  skyrocketing 
national  debt. 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    A    PERMANENT 
PEACE    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third 
time  in  the  past  20  years  the  world  has 
agam  witnessed  a  war  in  the  Middle  East 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 
With  each  war  the  danger  to  world  peace 
becomes  more  acute;  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  arms  we  can  only 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  a  fourth  con- 
frontation between  these  countries. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  apply 
ourselves  in  a  creative  and  Inspired  way 
to  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  Middle  East  where 
Arab  and  Jew  can  live  side  by  side,  and 
where  the  energies  of  Iwth  can  be  used 
for  constructive  purposes  to  benefit  their 
lands  and  their  peoples.  The  first  step  is 
to  convene  a  peace  conference  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  designed  to 
settle  existing  differences.  The  confer- 
ence must  end  the  state  of  war  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  founding  of 
Israel  in  1948.  Israel  does  exist  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Continued  Arab 
failure  to  accept  this  'act  can  only  lead 
to  further  chaos.  A  peace  treaty  should 
end,  for  all  time,  the  continual  harass- 
ment of  Israel  by  terrorist  gangs  from 
neighboring  Arab  States.  There  should 
be  diplomatic  recognition  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries  and  realization 
that  the  Mideast  can  best  be  developed 
for  the  greatest  good  for  their  peoples 
by  strong  regional  cooperation. 

Following  an  Arab-Israel  peace  con- 
ference and  after  territorial  disputes  are 
resolved,  there  should  be  an  agreement 
within  the  United  Nations  and  among 
the  major  powers,  notably  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  guaran- 
tee the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  Middle  East.  Also,  the 
United  Nations  should  analyze  its  pres- 
ent function  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing its  ability  to  keep  the  peace  not  only 
in  the  Mideast,  but  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses observed  in  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  these  past  few  weeks  can 
be  corrected. 

Whether  by  agreement  between  the 
warring  nations  at  their  peace  confer- 
ence, or  through  the  United  Nations, 
there  must  be  guaranteed  to  all  nations 
free  access  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  act  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  deylng  Israel  the  use  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  an  act  of  war  and 
provided  the  spark  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  Whether  free  access  to  these 
waterways  is  to  be  given  by  treaty  or 
through  some  method  of  internationali- 
zation by  the  United  Nations  will  be  for 
the  future  to  decide;  but.  whatever  the 
past,  the  goal  should  be  for  free  access 
of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  major 
powers  supplying  aims  to  other  nations 
should  make  a  thoughtful  evaloation  of 


their  policies  of  the  past,  policies  wliich 
have  only  served  to  feed  the  arms  race 
and  led.  Indirectly,  to  the  present  con- 
flict. 

These  armament  races,  erratic  and  un- 
controlled, end  all  too  frequently  with 
open  conflict.  This  tragedy  is  com- 
pounded when  we  see  billions  of  dollars 
being  expended  on  instruments  of  de- 
struction while  most  of  the  participants 
in  this  heedless  race  are  poverty-stricken 
countries  struggling  with  faltering  econ- 
omies, in  desperate  need  of  even  the  most 
basic  elements  of  survival  for  much  of 
their  populace.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
concerned  Members  of  Congress  are  even 
now  beginning  an  evaluation  of  our  own 
arms  grants  and  sales  to  other  countries. 

A  persistent  source  of  unrest  during 
these  past  20  years  has  been  the  status  of 
the  Arab  refugees,  still  homeless  since 
the  original  1948  conflict.  Year  after 
year  terrorist  groups,  such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army,  motivated  by  fear 
and  hate,  have  done  everything  possible 
to  incite  refugees  to  violence.  There  must 
be  major  new  efforts  by  all  of  the  parties 
involved  to  find  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  refugee  problem  such  as  a  plan  for 
relocation  to  other  countries  and  com- 
pensation for  property  lost.  For  20  years 
nearly  one-half  million  of  these  unfortu- 
nates have  existed  in  poverty,  living  on 
a  United  Nations  food  sub^tence  of 
7  cents  a  day,  with  no  hope  for  the  future. 
An  equitable  solution  to  this  problem 
might  do  much  to  lessen  the  atmosphere 
of  hate  in  the  Mideast. 

Once  these  steps  have  been  taken,  it 
might  well  be  possible  for  the  Middle 
Eastern  nations  to  work  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  Projects  such  as  a 
Middle  East  Development  Bank,  pat- 
terned after  the  Inter-American  and 
Asian  Development  Banks  might  emerge. 
There  might  be  additional  emptiasis  on 
regional  projects,  such  as  cooperation  on 
the  use  of  the  Jordan  River.  Perhaps  in 
another  10  years,  rather  than  facing  the 
hoi-ror  of  yet  another  war,  we  might  see 
a  new  Middle  East,  living  in  peace,  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
the  sharing  of  common  goals  and 
achievements. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  STTUATTON 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemaoi  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multkr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  two  columns  on  the  Middle 
Blast  situation,  one  imder  the  byime  of 
Richard  Wilson,  the  other  one  under  the 
byline  of  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  June  7: 

UNrncD  Statu  Bwaaa  To  Bx  Wimnimo 

Oaxblx  at  MnwAST 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The    United    States    gambled    on    quick 

Israeli  succeu  in  war  with  the  Arab  states, 

and   the   gamble   Is   beginning   to   pAy   off 

double.  ' 


It  was  a  calculated  risk  but  a  dangerous 
one  and  still  is.  The  calctilatlon  was  that 
Israeli  fcM'ces  could,  If  required  to  do  so, 
carry  out  a  successful  bUtzkrleg  In  the  Sinai 
desert.  The  danger  was  that  if  this  failed  the 
United  States  would  be  cocnpeUed  to  in- 
tervene to  save  Israel,  which  might  have 
brought  Russian  Intervention  and  World 
War  in. 

What  made  the  risk  even  more  dangerous 
was  that  the  United  States  was  not  in  control 
of  the  moves  Israel  would  make  and  did  not 
accurately  foresee  the  speed  of  those  moves. 

Historians  wUI  unquestionably  argue  over 
who  started  the  Oghttng,  but  the  impression 
is  wide^read  in  both  oBcial  and  unofficial 
quarters  here  now  that  Israel  made  the  first 
move  in  the  conviction  that  time  had  run  out 
and  there  was  no  alternative. 

In  retrospect  the  time  gained  by  Israel 
through  international  action  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of 
U.N.  troops  and  the  closing  of  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  was  critical.  This  enabled  Israel  to 
gather  its  strength  for  an  astonishing  sur- 
prise strike  that  knocked  out  or  severely 
damaged  the  Arab  air  forces  so  that  Israel's 
armored  units  could  move  under  free  skies. 

Until  then  everything  was  going  UAR 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's  way.  He  had 
gotten  rid  of  the  VJi.  peacekeeping  force, 
closed  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  united  the  Arab 
world,  and  threatened  the  existence  of  Israel 
whUe  the  Western  nations  were  held  at  bay 
by  ominous  threats  from  Moscow. 

In  that  atmosphere,  with  its  armed  forces 
under  command  of  the  victor  of  the  Suez 
war,  Moshe  Dayan,  the  government  ot  Israel 
decided  it  was  now  or  never. 

The  double  pay-cff  can  be  not  only  the 
self-preservation  of  Israel  as  an  Independent 
state  but  a  decline  in  Russian  prestige.  The 
pay-off  could  become  triple  if  it  ultimately 
means  the  collapse  of  Nasser's  United  Arab 
RepubUc  and  other  Arab  governments  that 
rest  on  the  doctrine  that  co-existence  with 
Israel  is  impossible. 

There  Is  no  other  phrase  except  the  modem 
one  that  President  Johnson,  in  concert  with 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain, 
played  it  cool.  They  played  It  cool  with 
closely  timed  statements  of  neutrality  and 
non-belligerency  so  far  as  many  of  the  issues 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  are  con- 
cerned. They  played  it  cool  by  supporting 
Israel's  rights  to  passage  In  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
without  saying  how  those  rights  would  be 
enforced. 

But  tlielr  coolness  would  have  proved  dan- 
gerous if  the  Israeli  armed  forces  had  not. 
In  fact,  possessed  the  striking  power  and 
skilled  direction  to  deal  with  the  Arab  states 
alone,  at  least  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict. 

With  the  foregoing  necessary  ingredient 
the  poUcy  of  coolness  has  worked  so  far. 
The  United  States  and  Britain  can  now  Join 
the  Soviet  Union  which,  viewing  the  Israeli 
initial  successes  with  alarm,  is  calling  also 
for  a  cease-fire.  The  essential  point  Is  that 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
did  not  exclude  the  probability  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  guided  more  by  the 
actualities  of  the  situation  as  It  developed 
than  by  advance  bellicose  statements. 

As  the  actualities  developed,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  it  clear  it  wants  no  part  of  a 
Mideast  war,  and  Washington  and  Moscow 
can  work  on  paraUel  lines,  but  for  different 
reasons,  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

There  was  no  mdication  of  success  for  the 
frantic  efforts  of  Nasser  to  draw  Soviet  Inter- 
vention by  claiming  that  American  and 
British  planes  destroyed  the  Arab  air  forces. 
The  RiiBsians  know  where  the  American  air- 
craft carriers  are  cruising  and  what  planes 
fly  from  them. 

Unless  the  Johnson  administration  is  de- 
ceived, the  Soviet  Union  accepts  that  ex- 
planation and  wm  proceed  In  Its  own  way— 
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not  wlfthout  ccmtlnulng  dentmciatioDB  of  the 
tJnltad  State! — to  bring  th*  war  to  an  end. 

A  parBllel  la  ■ecu  bere  wltb  tbe  Cuban 
mtaatte  crials  of  1942.  Wben  the  Kusatana  per- 
ceived, tbey  oonld  not  get  away  with  placing 
mlsalles  In  Cuba  without  the  clesir  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  nuclear  war,  the  leaden  In  the 
Kremlin  pulled  back.  In  the  present  caae  a 
new  set  of  leaders  appear  to  be  adapting  to 
the  reality  of  larael's  military  capability. 

In  any  caae,  hopes  soared  in  Washington 
that  the  Initial  Israeli  success  has  averted 
a  direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  time  may  be  coming  when  UJ3..  British 
and  Rusalan  Influence  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  Israel  not  to  go  too  far  so  that  a  new 
settlement  of  a  more  durable  nature  can  be 
reached  In  the  Ulddle  East. 

MmKAgT  Position  DoctrMsirrED 
(By  David  tawrence) 

Who  Is  right  and  who  Is  wrong  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Egypt  and  Israel  over  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  which  triggered 
the  current  bostlllUes  In  the  Middle  East?  All 
that  one  has  to  do  to  answer  this  question  Is 
to  wramtTie  carefully  a  report  pxst  lasued  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
which  gives  all  the  background  documents 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  In 
mating  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
eonntrles  In  U67. 

When  one  reads  the  wccitaL  of  President 
Xiaenhower  and  the  late  aecmary  of  state, 
John  FoatO'  DuUea,  as  formally  cttmmunl- 
eatcd  to  the  heads  of  the  varloua  govern - 
menta  In  the  Mideast.  It  becomes  evident  that 
the  basic  laouea  have  not  changed  at  all  and 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  which  are  being  defied  today  were 
Xully  accepted  by  both  sldee  In  1967.  Thus, 
the  UJS.  Department  of  State  declared  on 
June  27. 1967: 

"It  te  the  United  States  view  that  the  Gulf 
o<  Aqaba  comprehends  International  waters 
•ad  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent 
free  and  Innocent  passage  In  the  gulf  and 
through  the  straits  giving  access  thereto.  .  .  . 

"The  poslUon  of  the  United  States  Is  based 
on  broad,  long  eatabilshed  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  extending  beyond  the  i4>eclflc 
problems  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Because  of  Its  worldwide  responslbUltles,  the 
United.  States  muet  take  Into  account  the 
legal  effects  and  precedents  which  might  be 
•stabllshed  In  other  situations  are  areas.  .  .  . 

"It  la,  of  course,  clear  that  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  free  and  innocent  passage  is 
Ineon  Id  stent  with  aggression.  Thus,  In  the 
United  States  view  Israel's  right  to  free  and 
innocent  passage  waa  dependent  upon  with- 
drawal of  Its  forces  behind  the  armistice  lines 
In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
resolutions." 

When  the  United  Nations  set  up  on  the 
Gaza  Strip  a  military  force  to  maintain  p>eace 
and  when  Egypt  and  Israel  agreed  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  strip,  the  problem 
waa  definlttiy  considered  to  have  been  re- 
solved so  far  as  International  law  Is  con- 
cerned. The  same  document  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  added: 

"The  United  States  has  stated  that  in  the 
absence  of  some  overriding  decision  to  the 
contrary,  as  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  ves- 
sels of  its  own  registry.  Is  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  free  and  Innocent  passage 
and  to  join  with  others  to  secure  general 
recognition  of  this  right." 

No  ruling  has  ever  come  from  the  interna- 
tional court  to  upeet  the  principles  enunci- 
ated at  that  time  by  the  United  States.  They 
were  accepted  In  1057  by  both  the  Arab 
eountrlea  and  Israel  and  were  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
Bet  up  a  peacekeeping  force  to  uphold  the 
decisions  made  that  year. 

Whan  the  UJ7.  force,  however,  was  with- 
drawn a  few  weeks  ago  by  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 


Egyptian  govtfnment,  the  right  of  free  pa»- 
sage  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  not  re- 
pealed but  was  simply  ignored. 

The  document  Just  issued  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  deserves  to  be 
read  also  by  the  critics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
because  It  Includes  a  message  to  Congress  by 
President  Truman  In  1947  in  which  be  de- 
clared the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
follows: 

The  United  Nations  is  designed  to 
make  possible  lasting  Q-eedom  and  independ- 
ence for  all  Its  members.  We  shall  not  realize 
our  objectives,  however,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  help  free  peojdea  to  maintain  their 
free  Institutions  and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
Impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes." 

The  truth  Is  that  American  foreign  policy 
has  been  consistent  under  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic  administrations.  America's 
military  action  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  is  based  on  what 
the  United  States  did  in  the  Middle  Bast  10 
years  ago  and  In  Greece  and  Turkey  20  years 
ago. 

A  government  of  law  is  designed  to  assure 
domestic  peace.  Similarly,  government  by  law 
la  the  only  way  to  preserve  international 
peace. 

THE   MIDEAST   SITUATION 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yort:  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqijest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
deed pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  foDowing  editorial  en- 
titled "After  the  Debsu:le"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Evening  Star  of  June  7,  to- 
gether with  a  very  fine  item  appearing  in 
the  same  paper  on  the  same  date  entitled 
"The  Israelis  Can  Claim  Egypt"  under 
the  byline  of  Frank  Getleln,  as  well  as  the 
editorial  on  that  same  page  In  the  same 
paper  entitled  "Polly  on  Troubled 
Waters": 

The  Israzus  Can  Claim  Eotft 
(By  Frank  Getleln) 

The  Israelis  are  incredibly  modest,  forbear- 
ing and  restrained  in  their  recent  and  cur- 
rent troubles  with  Egypt.  Their  only  claim 
is  their  right  to  live,  a  basic  need,  when  you 
think  of  It.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary, 
claim  that  the  Israelis  are  not  entitled  to  live 
and  certainly  not  entitled  to  live  where  they 
do. 

Actually,  the  Israelis  have  a  better  claim 
not  merely  to  their  present  land  but  to  Eg3rpt 
Itself  than  the  Egyptians  do.  It's  a  wonder 
they  don't  press  it. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  nation 
of  Israel  was  essentially  established  by  Moses 
as  the  crowning  featxue  of  the  runaway  slave 
movement  described  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  wasn't  established. 
It  just  grew  out  of  prehistoric  times  Into  that 
early  empire  we  know  from  King  Tut's  tomb. 

Since  its  growth  into  history  the  empire 
first  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  conquering 
everything  in  sight,  lacludlng  the  land  that 
Is  now  Israel.  Then,  aa  is  the  way  of  empires, 
it  sp>ent  an  equally  vast  span  of  time  getting 
conquered  Itself,  by  just  about  anjrone  who 
wanted  to — the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the  French, 
the  British  and  finally  the  military  Junta 
from  which  Col.  Nasser  moved  into  personal 
power. 

Obviously,  the  old-time  Egyptians,  the 
ones  who  really  owned  the  deeds  to  the  place, 


baw  been  long  gone,  not  only  from  control 
but  most  probably  from  Egypt  iteelf.  If  you 
spend  any  time  looking  at  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings,  you  are  struck  Immediately  that 
the  people  plctiired  don't  look  in  the  least 
like  Nasser.  If  they  look  like  anyone  still 
around  it  Is  the  Watusl,  that  tall,  partly 
caucasoid  African  tribe  In  present-day 
Rwanda  and  Burundi. 

Thus  there  is  some  groimd  for  believing 
that  the  real  Egyptians — the  ones  with  the 
Pharaohs  and  pyramids — fled  from  their  con- 
quered country,  went  south  into  the  Jungle, 
got  decivlllzed  over  the  centuries  and  became 
the  Watusl. 

Meanwhile,  who  were  the  Israelis  before 
there  was  an  Israel?  Who  was  Moses,  for  that 
matter?  Slgmund  Freud  did  a  brUllant  piece 
of  speculative  history  on  Moses.  In  his  view, 
Moses  was  obviously  an  Egyptian  prince.  We 
can  forget  about  the  princess  "finding"  him 
In  the  bulrushes;  that  was  just  a  cover  story. 

The  great  contribution  of  Moses  to  reli- 
gious thought  was  his  discovery  of  monothe- 
ism, the  theory  that  there  Is  but  one  God, 
not  a  whole  bunch.  The  Egyptians,  of  course! 
like  most  peoples  of  the  ancient  world,  be- 
lieved that  the  more  gods  you  bad,  tbe 
better  oS  you  were.  But  there  was  one 
exception. 

Just  before  Moses  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  "heretic  Pharoah,"  Ikhzuiton,  changed 
both  his  name  and  his  capital  city  in  honor 
of  his  own  newly  discovered  one  God.  He 
campaigned  vigorously  against  the  pantheon 
of  the  Egyptian  gods,  tearing  down  their 
temples  and  putting  the  running  of  tbe 
empire  into  the  hands  of  converts  to  hl« 
monotheism. 

NaturaUy,  the  Pharaoh's  unprecedented 
actions  created  many  powerfiU  enemies, 
chiefly  In  the  highly  developed  priesthood, 
most  of  whose  members  stood  to  lose  power 
and  wealth  and  even  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  monotheistic  reformation. 

When  Ikhnaton  died,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  the  priests  came  back  strong.  Tbey 
placed  a  boy  son-in-law,  whom  we  know  as 
King  Tut,  on  the  throne  and  ruled  through 
him  as  a  puppet.  Ikhnaton's  memory  was 
systematically  erased  and  his  followers  per- 
secuted Into  death  and  slavery. 

So  suddenly,  Freud  asks,  a  group  of  slaves 
In  Egypt  is  taken  with  tbe  Idea  of  monothe- 
ism and  runs  away  from  persecution?  Who 
could  they  have  been?  Who  else?  Moses  wu 
an  Egyptian  prince  of  Ikhnaton's  heritage, 
spiritually  certainly  and  probably  by  blood 
as  well. 

The  runaway  Israelites  were  remnants  of 
Ikhnaton's  monotheistic  converts  who 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  both  to  escape  the  slav- 
ery and  persecution  visited  upon  the  heretics 
by  the  priesthood  and  also  preserve  Dchns- 
ton'B  one-God  religion.  They  did  preserve 
It  and  It  now  characterizes  tbe  European, 
American  and  Islamic  worlds.  Ironically 
enough,  the  one-God  religion  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  came  to  them  through 
the  Israelite  preservation  of  Ikhnaton's 
discovery. 

Thus,  if  legitimacy  is  to  be  the  standard  of 
who  owns  what  and  who  lives  where  In  tbe 
Middle  East,  tbe  first  thing  to  do  is  get  tbe 
Arabs  out  of  Egypt  and  back  into  Arabia. 
The  second  thing  is  to  give  Egypt  back  to  tbe 
real  Egyptians. 

That  presents  a  minor  problem.  The  Israel- 
ites, clearly,  have  the  best  title  to  tbe  place, 
since  they  are  the  only  old-time  Egyptians 
still  around.  But  because  of  both  ancient  and 
recent  associations,  they  probably  wouldn't 
take  the  place  as  a  gift — and  who  can  blame 
them? 

That  leaves  the  Watusl  as  the  proper  heirs 
to  Egypt  and  they  could  hardly  run  things 
worse  than  does  the  present  management. 

ArXES   THX   DXBACXJK 

An  almost  incredible  oontblnatlon  of  Israeli 
strength  and  Arab  Ineptitude  has  sent  Egypt 


and  her  alllea  reeling  back  along  three  mili- 
tary fronts  and  has  forced  them  into  a  dip- 
lomatic retreat  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  war  Is  as  good  as  over.  TTte  totality 
of  the  Arab  military  defeat  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' unconditional  call  for  a  cease-fire — a 
major  retreat  from  the  earUer  Russian  posi- 
tion of  total  support  for  the  Arab  insistence 
that  any  truce  must  be  based  on  a  return 
by  the  armies  to  the  positions  held  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

It  was  reflected,  too.  In  the  wild  Arab 
charges  that  American  and  British  planes 
had  provided  massive  supp>ort  for  the  Israeli 
ground  forces — an  obvious  attempt  by  Nas- 
ser to  excuse  his  shattering  defeat;  In  the 
severing  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  the  United  States,  and  In 
tbe  halting  of  oU  sales  to  the  West.  These 
moves — all  of  them — were  the  desperate  and 
self-pxinlablng  thrashings  of  nations  on  the 
edge  of  defeat. 

What  lies  ahead? 

Despite  Nasser's  blustering  rejection  this 
morning  of  the  United  Nations  call  for  a 
cease-fire,  the  Arab  nations  wlU  soon  be 
forced  to  face  the  inevitable.  Russia  has 
made  clear  that  it  has  no  intention  of  step- 
ping In  with  mlUtary  support.  The  Soviet 
vote  in  favor  of  the  truce  proposal  and  the 
Soviet  silence  in  regard  to  the  Arab  charges 
of  Western  air  intervention  eSectlvely  closed 
tbe  door  on  that  possibility. 

By  tbe  time  the  fighting  ends,  Israeli  forces 
will  hold  the  fortress  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh 
ttaat  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  They  will  effectively  control  virtually 
all  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Tbey  will  domi- 
nate the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They 
wlU  hold  the  entire  Gasa  Strip.  They  wUl 
control  aU  of  Jer\ualem.  Tbey  will  probably 
have  cleared  the  Jordanian  forces  from  the 
area  west  of  the  Jordan  River. 

It  Is  Israel's  poaltlon.  Implied  in  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban'i  statement  In  the 
United  Nations  last  night  and  spelled  In 
private  diplomatic  contacts,  that  Israel  Is 
wtUlng  to  retiuix  aasentlally  to  tbe  situation 
that  existed  before  these  boatUltles  began — 
providing  a  true  peace  la  negotiated.  Such  a 
peace  would  Involve  recognition  of  Israel  by 
the  Arab  states  and  a  guarantee  of  Israel's 
rights  of  free  passage  through  tbe  0\ilf  of 
Aqaba.  Israel  has  made  It  clear,  however, 
that  it  WlU  not  agree  to  return  the  territory 
It  now  holds — to  the  Arabs  or  to  the  United 
NaUons — so  long  as  the  Arab  world  Insists 
that  a  state  of  war  still  exist*. 

It  Is  difficult,  considering  the  recent  his- 
tory of  tbe  Middle  East,  to  fault  the  Israeli 
position. 

The  United  Stetee  must  join  with  other 
powers  In  an  effort  to  create  the  measure  of 
Mcurlty  that  such  a  peace  treaty  would  pro- 
vide. It  will  not  be  efksy,  but  in  the  wake 
of  the  Arab  defeat  it  should  not  be  impos- 
sible. And  the  near-cataclysms  U  1949,  1966, 
and  1967,  brought  on  by  Arab  determliuition 
to  obliterate  Israel,  make  any  other  course 
unthinkable. 


POLLT   ON  TaOUBLED   WATERS 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  but  not 
much  logic  or  common  sense.  In  the  decision 
of  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  other  Arab  countries  to 
etop  selUng  oil  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States  "because  of  their  support  to  Israel." 

This  move  reflects  no  credit  on  the  govern- 
ments that  have  called  for  It.  It  is  hardly 
more  sensible  than  the  Arab  Labor  Federa- 
tion's appeal  to  "workers  all  over  the  Arab 
world"  to  destroy  whatever  Is  necessary — In- 
cluding pipelines  and  refiners — to  halt  the 
flow  of  oil  to  Britons,  Americans  and  any- 
body else  seeming  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Isrpells. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  madness  here.  The 
United  States,  which  imports  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  can 
get  along  with  the  greatest  of  ease  vrtthout 


Imports  from  that  area.  This  does  not  hold 
true  for  Britain,  Western  Europe  and  coun- 
tries like  Japan,  but  these  lands,  even  so,  can 
cope  effectively  with  the  kind  of  petroleum 
cutoff  now  Buppoeadly  In  operation. 

The  world,  needlcM  to  say.  Is  not  the  same 
as  It  was  during  ttte  Saea  crials  of  1956.  In 
that  time  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  found 
It  possible  to  use  the  canal  as  a  weapon 
menacing  the  vital  needs  of  the  West.  But 
be  doee  not  have  as  good  a  card  to  play  to- 
day. 

This  Is  so  because  the  blockaders  them- 
selves appkarently  do  not  know  exactly  where 
they're  going  or  what  they're  doing.  They 
cannot  stop  seUing  their  oil  to  the  world 
vrtthout  creating  serious  economic  problems 
in  their  own  national  economies.  The  pro- 
ducing Arab  countries  look  less  than  im- 
pressive when  tbey  clamp  down  on  sales  out- 
lets they  sorely  need. 


WELL  DONE,  GARDNER 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reporter  magazine.  In  its  June  1 
issue,  carried  a  particularly  timely  and 
informative  article  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  desegregation  of  federally  as- 
sisted programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  aiid 
Welfare.  As  we  are  all  well  aware,  title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  support 
segregated  programs. 

The  recent  debate  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
left  me  with  the  impression  that  there 
was  considerable  misunderstanding 
about  what  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  doing  in  order 
to  meet  Its  title  VI  responsibilities  in  ad- 
ministering programs  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Reporter  article,  I  think,  sets 
forth  clearly  the  responsibilities  of  HEW 
and  what  the  Department  Is  doing  to 
meet  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  colleagues — 
particularly  those  who  have  been  so 
critical  of  the  Department — will  take 
a  few  moments  to  read  the  Reporter  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  under  the  headline, 
"Well  Done,  Gardner!"  I  Insert  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscord: 

Well  Donx,  GAaoNxx! 

May  17  marked  the  passage  of  thirteen 
years  since  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  ruling  in  Brotcn  v.  Board  of  Education, 
tbe  decision  that  outlawed  racial  segregation 
In  the  nation's  public  schools.  Inevitably  the 
burden  of  putting  that  decision  into  effect 
has  fallen  to  the  lower  courts  in  tbe  South. 
Thus,  since  Brovm  was  decided  in  1954, 
around  three  hundred  additional  cases  have 
been  brought  by  Negro  plaintiffs  over  the  In- 
tricacies of  compliance— or  noncompliance — 
on  the  part  of  Southern  school  officials. 

The  result  bas  proved  unsatisfactory  on 
two  counts.  First,  for  all  their  diligence  and 
good  Intentions,  the  courts  are  simply  not 
equipped  to  do  tbe  job— nor  should  they  be. 
Increasingly  In  the  years  after  Brown,  they 
found  themselves  performing  as  substitute 
school  boards,  making  decisions  and  drawing 
up  programs  that  strained  the  limits  of  both 


their  oompetence  and  their  Jurtadlctlon.  Then 
there  waa  the  problem  of  delay,  which  at- 
tends most  legal  smuggles.  AU  over  the  South 
there  are  Negroes  who,  although  they  were 
not  even  old  enough  to  go  to  school  at  the 
time  of  the  Brown  declaloo,  have  now  com- 
pleted their  entire  education  without  having 
felt  the  effect  of  Broicn. 

Both  the  lower  cotn-ts  and  the  Negroes 
who  appealed  to  them  had  little  choice  in 
the  matter  untU  a  few  years  ago.  The  passage 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  with  Its  sec- 
tion requiring  that  Federal  funds  be  withheld 
from  Institutions  that  continue  to  segregate, 
and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  a  general 
education  bill,  both  provided  an  opportunity 
for  change.  For  the  first  time  there  was 
statutory  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
validity  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  aztd 
there  were  administrative  means  to  enforce 
it.  Congress,  in  short,  took  the  burden  off  the 
courts  and  shared  it  with  the  administration. 
How  that  new  authority  la  to  be  used,  if  at 
aU,  is  tbe  question  that  Ues  behind  the  cur- 
rent skirmishing  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the 
administration's  desegregation  guidelines. 
Plainly,  those  Southerners  who  spent  ten 
years  bemoaning  tbe  excessive  role  of  the 
courts  In  their  affairs  are  in  no  way  con- 
soled to  find  the  courts  restored  to  a  more 
traditional  role  as  Interpreters  of  the  law. 
They  have  trained  their  attack  on  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
which — ^not  siuprlslngly — has  also  been  ac- 
cused by  some  in  the  North  of  a  lack  of 
militancy  In  pursuing  tbe  goal  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

Secretary  John  Gftfdner  stepped  Into  his 
unenviable  position  In  August,  196S,  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  that 
shifted  so  much  responsibility  from  the 
courts  to  tbe  administration.  Almost  Immedi- 
ately the  cross-preeeuree  upon  him  began. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act,  hos- 
pitals that  had  not  complied  wtth  the  HEW 
desegregation  standards  by  July  1,  19fl«,  were 
ineligible  for  Medicare  compensation  by  the 
Federal  government:  and  almUarly,  schools 
not  meeting  HEW  standards  oould  not  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  Education  Act.  To 
hear  It  told  In  some  quarters  on  Capitol  Hill, 
one  would  Imagine  that  the  much-disputed 
guidelines  were  a  collection  of  arbitrary  and 
immutable  laws  carved  In  granite  by  Secre- 
tary Gardner  with  the  help  of  Harold  Howe 
n,  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  fact,  they  represent  little  more  than 
HEW's  effort  to  formulate  a  set  of  standards 
by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  good 
faith  of  Southern  school  systems  that  are 
applying  for  money  and  avowing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  deseg- 
regation. No  one  at  HEW  ever  thought  of 
these  standards — with  their  suggested  per- 
centages of  Increase  In  integration,  their  rec- 
ommended steps  for  faculty  integration,  and 
so  on — as  absolute  or  uniformly  applicable 
conditions  to  be  met  at  once.  Nor  has  Secre- 
tary Gardner  ever  been  complacent  about 
what  he  and  his  aides  set  about  to  do.  It  is 
acknowledged  at  HEW,  for  instance,  that  It 
may  have  been  a  mistake,  though  perhaps 
an  unavoidable  one,  to  meet  staff  shortages 
In  the  first  year  of  activity  by  hiring  a  corps 
of  law  students  to  do  HEW's  compliance  work 
in  the  South.  Some  of  these  young  men 
from  the  North  are  said  to  have  lacked  much 
In  the  way  of  sensitivity.  It  was  recently 
made  known  that  in  the  future  the  program 
will  be  taoadened  to  include  other  persons, 
among  them  some  Southern  educators. 

This  fact  became  known  the  same  day 
Gardner  announced  that  Commlasloner  Howe 
and  other  program  administrators  In  his  de- 
partment would  no  longer  be  charged  with 
enforcing  civil-rights,  compliance  In  their 
fields;  he  took  that  job  directly  to  himself. 
Thus,  even  as  the  Southerners  in  Congress 
were  preparing  yet  another  attack  on  the 
gxddelines,  which  they  hope  to  amend  out 
ctf  eidstenoe,  some  voices  began  to  be  beard 
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on  the  otb«r  aide  suggesting  that  tbe  Sec- 
retarf  luul  backed  off  and  sacrlflced  Howe  to 
tbe  Soutbemen'  preaaure.  It  waa  an  odd.  If 
predictable,  charge.  Secretary  Oardner  depu- 
tized bla  asBlBtant  tat  civil  rlgbta,  V.  Peter 
Ubaaal,  to  preside  over  the  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram from  the  Secretary's  own  office.  Llbassl, 
who  came  to  HEW  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commlsaton,  la  known  to  share  all  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  to  achieve  compliance. 
He  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  not  having 
shared  tbe  spotlight  with  Commissioner 
Howe. 

On  search  29,  In  an  unusual  en  banc  session 
of  twelve  Judges,  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  Appeals 
upheld  Secretary  Gardner's  use  of  the  school 
desegregation  guidelines.  In  this  more  tra- 
ditional and  appropriate  role,  the  courts  can 
now  give  weight  to  decisions  taken  by  admin- 
istrators with  Congressional  authority  to  act. 
ThlB  tandem  arrangement  has  been  too  long 
in  coming,  and  tbe  judicial  endorsement  of 
the  guidelines  has  been  too  dearly  bought  for 
Secretary  Oardner  to  consider  stepping  back 
now.  If  the  Southerners  on  the  Hill  can  be 
defeated  in  their  current  legislative  efforts, 
Gardner  will  be  in  an  unusually  strong  posi- 
tion. The  fact  that  he  has  quite  reasonably 
and  sensitively  taken  steps  to  assure  a  Uttle 
more  tact  In  HEW's  performance  should  not 
be  misleading.  By  moving  the  burden  of  en- 
forcement directly  to  bis  own  office  he  has 
also  indicated  that  be  understands  the  re- 
qKjnslbUlty  he  has  acquired  and  that  be  Is 
prepared  to  take  the  heat. 


WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  POVERTY. 

rrs  JUST  TOO  expensive 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinanl- 
moiis  coiuent  that  the  gentleman  from 
PemuylTanla  [Mr.  Holland]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  been  critical  of  businessmen 
and  the  business  community  for  what  I 
have  sometimes  tho\ight  to  be  too  much 
concern  with  the  cost  of  things  and  not 
enough  with  their  value.  But  every  once 
In  a  while— Just  often  enough  to  make 
me  doubt  all  my  favorite  prejudices — 
some  unmistakable,  blue  chip  member 
of  the  business  community  says  some- 
thing to  make  me  eat  my  words.  Such  a 
speech  was  given  recently  at  the  May  12 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
TMCA's  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hllkert,  first 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

"We  cannot  afford  poverty,"  says  Mr. 
Hllkert.  "It's  Just  too  expensive."  Mr. 
HUkert's  remaiics  cover  both  the  moral 
and  the  economic  dimension  of  tiie  pov- 
erty program,  and  they  do  so  In  terms  as 
compelling  as  any  I  have  heard  on  any 
side. 

I  insert  this  remarkable  speech  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

RsspoNBiBLa  CmzxM  Action 

I  think  it  Is  acciirate  to  say  that,  materi- 
aUy,  our  country  has  done  more  good  for 
more  people  than  any  country  in  aU  o(  his- 
tory. A  system  that  has  succeeded  In  raising 
tbe  living  standards  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  to  present  levels  deserves  some  kind 
of  medal  of  merit. 

Tills  point  I  want  to  emphasize  so  that  In 
speaking  of  a  Job  atlU  to  be  done  X  eonvey  no 
Impression  that  I  am  downgnuUng  Ameilca. 
One  can  p<^t  to  the  acblevementi  of  oor 


society  without  being  callous  toward  those 
who  are  in  need.  It  does,  however,  point  to 
the  morcd  problem. 

The  bald  fact  Is  that  ours  Is  hardly  a  liv- 
able society  for  a  Isrge  niunber  of  under- 
privileged, deprived  and  handicapped  people. 
Ova  goal  must  be  to  make  our  society  livable 
for  all.  No  one  can  feel  comfortable  about  an 
America  which  Is  accurately  described  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  a  land  In  which  dire 
poverty  exists  In  the  midst  of  unmatched 
affluence. 

A  decent  America  simply  bad  to  declare  a 
war  on  poverty.  However  much  we  may  dif- 
fer about  the  logistics  of  this  war,  no  moral 
and  rational  person  can  quarrel  about  our 
need  to  wage  It. 

The  problems  are  difficult,  complex  and 
massive.  They  must  be  solved  In  ways  which 
do  not  sacrlffce  the  very  forces  which  have 
operated  to  make  ours  an  economlcaUy 
strong  society.  We  must  not  be  trapped  by 
soft-headed  answers  to  baffling  economic 
problems. 

The  quest  is  for  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice. The  road  Is  rough  and  tortuous.  We 
must  pursue  it  vigorously,  imaginatively,  and 
steadfastly,  no  matter  how  rough  the  way. 
Our  society  is  on  trial.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick  used  to  say,  "Tbe  basic  test  of  any  so- 
ciety is  what  happens  to  the  underdog." 

The  war  on  poverty  mxist  be  waged  because 
we  as  citizens  must  meet  our  responsibilities 
which  BO  clearly  fall  within  the  framework 
of  Justice  and  morality.  Just  as  our  country 
could  not  exist  half-elave  and  half-free,  so 
it  cannot  continue  to  be  80  per  cent  affluent 
and  20  per  cent  poverty-ridden.  The  call  is 
for  responsible  citizen  action  In  an  all-out 
effort  to  reach  those  whom  the  Scriptures 
call  "tbe  least  of  these." 

But  the  problem  la  not  only  moral!  It  Is 
economic  too.  Poverty  is  an  economic  drag 
on  our  nation.  We  cannot  achieve  fullness  of 
economic  health  and  strength  with  this 
weight  around  our  neck.  The  plain  and  basic 
truth  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  poverty.  It's 
Just  too  expensive. 

While  I  wish  to  mske  some  comments  on 
the  subject  of  social  welfare  and  the  welfare 
state,  I  want  first  to  say  some  things  about 
the  anti-poverty  war,  the  programs  arising 
from  the  Equal  Opportunl^  Act  of  1964.  I 
do  this  first  for  tbe  reason  that  this  activity 
Is  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  "welfare" 
as  commonly  conceived.  When  we  talk  about 
the  anti-poverty  war  we  are  not  talking 
about  traditional  "welfare"  programs.  We  are 
talking  about  investing  in  America.  We  are 
talking  about  investing  in  citizens.  We  are 
talking  about  Investment  programs  which 
pay  off  far  more  than  we  lay  out.  We  are 
talking  about  convwtlng  unemployables  to 
employables  and  taa-eaters  to  tax-payers. 
We  are  not  talking  about  merely  doubling 
our  money,  we  are  talking  about  increasing 
it  many  times  over.  When  tbe  businessman 
says,  "to  make  money,  you  have  to  spend 
money"  he  doesn't  regard  this  as  a  handout 
procedure.  Well,  the  anti-poverty  programs 
are  not  handouts  either. 

Do  businessmen  really  believe  what  I  am 
saying?  Do  I  sound  way  off  base  to  any 
hard-hitting,  profit-seeking,  I-have-to-meet- 
a-payroU  industrialist?  Well,  let's  see. 

Two  days  ago  I  attended  in  Washington 
a  meeting  of  the  Business  Leadership  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  (home  of  Sargent  Shrlver).  I 
am  a  new  member,  and  so  I  was  "all  ears." 
Seated  around  tbe  tables  were  some  SO  top 
officials  of  blue  chip  companies  of  America. 
I  wish  every  person  who  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  accused  businessmen  of  lacking 
social  responsibility  could  have  beard  them. 
They  told  not  only  what  they  believed,  but 
what  they  are  presently  doing,  and  what 
they  Intend  to  do,  in  support  of  tbe  anti- 
IMverty  war.  To  a  man  they  are  not  only 
fuUy  behind  the  program,  but  to  a  man 
(and  It  la  a  bipartisan  group)    they  are 


fully  behind  the  President's  proposed  anti- 
poverty  legislation.  Wliat  struck  me  go 
forcefully  was  that  they  were  not  Just  "go- 
ing along",  but  they  were  enthusiastic,  and 
they  were  creative  and  Innovative  In  giving 
the  advice  which  Is  so  genuinely  and  eagerly 
sought  by  our  govenmient,  and  which  is 
being  acted  upon. 

To  be  sure,  these  men  are  socially  respon- 
sible men.  But  they  are  also  hard-hitting 
free  enterprisers  who  have  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll, and  have  to  face  stockholders.  The; 
believe  that  eliminating,  or  at  least  mini- 
mizing, poverty  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  not  only  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
'but  to  their  companies. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  examples  I  have 
seen  of  government  and  the  private  sectors 
working  together  in  an  all-out  effort  to  solve 
our  top  socio-economic  problem. 

Many  of  us  here  today  have  special  inter- 
ests In  supportive  services.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  basic  problems  of  human  need 
are  not  solely  related  to  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation  services,  especially  as  narrowly 
conceived.   The   crucial   problem   is  income. 

Let's  look  at  this  In  terms  of  a  power  con- 
cept. Power,  of  course,  is  very  much  in  the 
news  these  days — white,  black,  military, 
atomic,  and  so  on.  We  don't  hear  quite 
enough  about  Job  power.  Perhaps  it  Is  the 
most  Important  of  all. 

Job  power  oould  virtually  eliminate  pov- 
erty. It  could  shrink  the  need  for  private 
charity  and  public  welfare  to  a  fraction  of  its 
present  proportions.  It  oould  greatly  reduce 
crime  and  delinquency.  It  oould  aid  immeas- 
urably in  the  struggle  for  dvU  rights  and 
h\unan  dignity.  Job  power  oould  accomplish 
all  these  things,  and  more,  because  jobs 
create  income.  And,  as  you  In  this  room  know 
well,  when  a  man's  Income  is  adequate  he  can, 
to  a  large  extent,  satisfy  his  physical  and 
psychological  needs  pretty  much  on  his  own. 
Spiritual  needs  are  something  else  again,  so 
I  won't  try  to  be  too  Inclusive. 

I  am  not  saying  job  power  vHU  do  all  these 
things — only  that  It  could — in  very  large 
measure — if  somehow  we  could  get  it  func- 
tioning with  full  efficiency.  And  that's  fu 
easier  said  than  done.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems to  overcome,  but  there  are  practical 
ways  by  which  much  more  Job  power  can  be 
generated. 

These  businessmen  who  were  gathered  is 
Washington  two  days  ago  talked  this  way. 
These  men  know  that  a  strong  economy,  one 
characterized  by  sound,  sustainable  economic 
growth  depends  in  our  society  upon  valid 
profit  expectations.  They  know  that  without 
a  strong,  well  functioning  economy,  baaed 
upon  profitable  business.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural foundations,  there  can  be  no  "Great 
Society."  Knowing  all  this,  they  are  helping 
to  fight  the  war  on  poverty.  They  believe  they 
are  investing  in  America.  They  believe  they 
are  exercising  sound  business  Judgment.  They 
believe  that  what's  good  for  the  country  is 
good  for  their  companies.  They  believe  that 
It  is  in  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  of 
tbe  nation's  business  for  them  to  be  working 
with  government  In  the  field  of  private  job 
creation. 

The  experience  of  meeting  with  these  busi- 
nessmen made  it  much  easier  for  me  to 
understand  what  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said  some  time  back  when  he  predicted  that 

"In  five  years  tbe  biggest  supporters  of  the 
war  on  poverty  will  not  be  the  social  workers, 
but  the  big  corporation  executives,  the  law- 
yers, and  the  bankers." 

If  Wednesday  was  a  sample,  we  are  well 
on  the  way. 

To  be  sure.  It  Is  going  to  cost  money,  and 
I'm  not  for  wasting  money — It's  even  part 
of  my  occupational  bias  as  well  as  my  New 
England  upbringing.  But  it  would  take  a 
lot  to  convince  me  that  we  cant  afford  to  do 
all  that  is  proposed,  remembering  that  OEO 
programs  are  dedicated  primarily  to  train- 
ing,   education,    and   motivation — none   of 


which  Is  in  any  "handout"  category.  An  ar- 
ticle In  Newsweek  (April  2.  1987)  points 
out  that  among  Industnallzed  nations  (with 
two  small  exceptions)  total  taxation  In 
America,  even  with  Vietnam,  Is  a  lower  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  than  in 
any  other  country.  We're  not  bleeding  to 
death.  I  don't  want  to  see  us  cut  down  on 
our  tnveetment  in  educating,  training,  and 
motivating  the  underprivileged  to  become 
useful  members  of  our  society — ^uslng  the 
argument  that  "we  can't  afford  it."  It 
wouldn't  be  true.  It  would  only  mean  that 
we  don't  want  to  change  any  of  our  prior- 
ities and  that  we  would  rather  not  make 
much  of  a  sacrifice  for  the  connnon  good. 
And  with  this  let  me  leave  tbe  businessman, 
and  turn  to  government;  and  from  anti- 
poverty  to  aodal  welfare. 

Having  been  reared  and  educated  In  New 
England,  I  have  found  It  hard  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  now  hold — which  Is  that 
there  Is  no  solution  to  the  social  welware 
problems  of  this  nation  without  government 
Involvement  on  a  massive  scale.  The  ex- 
penditures reqiUred — and  my  belief  does  not 
rest  solely  upon  money  cost — are  so  vast 
that  they  are  far  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  voluntary  movement. 
Government  Is  In  the  welfare  business  now. 
It  will  continue  to  be  in  It.  It  is  in  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  alternative  and  because 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  government. 

Not  everyone  believes  this  as  strongly  as  I 
do.  One  reason  Is  that  many  do  not  want  to 
believe  it.  They  long  for  a  return  to  a  world 
that  was.  They  do  not  look  dispassionately  or 
always  compassionately  upon  the  world  that 
Is.  It  Is,  of  course,  hard  to  give  up  a  belief 
long  held  that  every  man  Is  both  the  captain 
of  his  soul  and  the  master  of  his  fate,  poetic 
thoughts,  plainly  not  true  in  the  society  In 
which  we  now  live.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  fast  on  the  draw 
In  criticising  government  Involvement  and 
Intervention  are  quite  slow  In  setting  forth 
feasible  alternative  solutions. 

Having  said  this,  I  quickly  turn  to  a  grave 
fear.  I  have  a  certain  fear  of  government,  a 
fear  born  of  the  lessons  of  history.  What  I 
fear  specifically  Is  that  the  American  con- 
cept of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  may  become  simply, 
and  tragically,  only  government  for  the 
people. 

Here  then.  Is  the  dilemma.  On  the  one 
horn  is  the  conviction  that  without  a  deeply 
involved  government  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  the  people — cannot  possibly  be  met. 
On  the  other  horn  Is  the  fear  that  govern- 
ment the  servant  of  the  people  may  become 
the  master  of  the  people,  and  that  the  most 
effective  and  seductive  way  for  government 
to  become  master  is  to  travel  the  welfare 
road. 

I  am  siire  that  there  are  many  thoughtful 
people  who  find  themselves  struggling  with 
this  dilemma.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  who 
are  crusaders  for  voluntarism  are  wrestling 
with  It. 

The  trouble  with  referring  to  an  Issue  as  a 
dilemma  is  that  we  too  quickly  conclude 
that  there  are  but  two  choices  and  that  only 
one  can  and  must  be  chosen.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  is  the  case  In  this  issue.  An  opti- 
mist by  nature,  possibly  naively  so,  I  believe 
H  is  possible  to  have  the  best  of  two  worlds — 
the  world  of  government  and  the  world  of 
voluntarism.  My  optimism  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  not  only  do  we  need  government 
but  government  needs  us. 

Two  years  ago,  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  of 
Minneapolis  spoke  to  this  point  by  saying: 

"■  ■  .  the  federal  government  has  discov- 
ered this  need  again  and  again.  As  many 
new  welfare  programs  have  been  undertaken 
the  federal  government  baa  nmde  clear  its 
feeling  that  tbelr  success  requires  more  than 
government  acUon,  that  tbe  problems  are 


too  deep  and  too  tarood  for  government  to 
eope  with  by  itaeif ." 

He  ooDtinued  with  numerous  inustratlons 
to  demonstrate  that: 

"There  Is  now  a  long  and  growing  list  of 
federal  programs  which  are  based  on  social 
planning  on  the  part  of  local  communities 
and  on  the  part  of  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies." 

My  own  observations  and  experience  con- 
vince me  that  govercunent  does  realize  the 
need  to  work  with  us,  the  volunteers.  It  Is 
In  fact  working  with  many  volunteers  right 
now,  and  this  is  not  new. 

I  am  not  sure  that  enough  of  us  are 
convinced  of  the  need  for  volunteers  to  work 
with  government,  and  so  our  educational 
program  must  be  directed  to  the  firming  up 
of  this  conviction.  If  we  do  not  believe  that 
an  informed  and  enlightened  citizenry  can 
influence  Its  government,  then  we  don't  really 
believe  that  our  kind  of  government  can 
work  In  accordance  with  fundamental  Amer- 
ican principles  In  this  new  day. 

To  influence  government  policy,  govern- 
ment legislation,  and  government  operation 
is  a  major  field  for  responsible  citizen  action. 
For  us  not  to  be  playing  on  this  field  Is  to 
be  mere  observers  from  the  sidelines,  and  tbe 
game  Isn't  won  from  there.  This  business  of 
working  with  and  influencing  government 
at  all  levels  Is  the  most  essential  ingredient 
In  the  new  dynamics  of  social  planning.  We 
can  no  longer  travel  alone. 

I  do  think  that  too  many  people  become 
overwrought  emotionally  with  the  term  "wel- 
fare state."  Too  often  it  Is  a  slogan  used 
to  whip  up  opposition  to  almost  any  kind 
of  progressive  legislation  which  one  does  not 
personally  favor.  We  don't  pin  down  our  def- 
initions. After  all,  who  wants  to  live  In  an 
America  whose  government  is  not  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  people,  a  government  not 
concerned  with  protecting  and  fostering  the 
unalienable  rights  of  man? 

With  equal  fervor  we  must  link  this 
thought  with  another.  Who  wants  to  live  in 
an  America  in  which  the  people,  as  indi- 
viduals and  joined  In  voluntary  association, 
fall  to  shoulder  in  substantial  degree  tbe 
welfare  burdens  of  a  resi>onslble  citizenry? 
Americans  who  take  kindly  to  that  govern- 
ment which  "governs  least"  need  to  remem- 
ber that  it  can  be  had  only  in  a  land  in 
which  "citizens  do  most." 

Americans  cannot  enjoy  the  great  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  without  performing  the 
duties  which  that  citizenship  places  upon  us. 

I  have  been  talking  about  "we"  and  "us" — 
meaiUng  those  of  us  who  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  voluntary  movement.  We 
must  now  adapt  to  the  new  aituatlon  in 
which  the  concept  of  "we"  has  been  greatly 
expanded.  Just  as  democratic  government 
must  be  broadly  based,  representative  of  aU 
sectors  of  the  community,  so  too  must  vol- 
untarism be  broadly  based,  representative  of 
the  total  community.  Citizen  involvement 
canruit  be  limited — and  indeed  is  itot  now 
limited — to  tbe  traditional,  long-established, 
so-called  "power  structurea"  of  our  com- 
munities. The  real  power  must  be  vested  in 
the  many,  and  not  In  what  Ounnar  Myrdal 
has  called  "the  lively  few."  We  are  tiirnlng 
to  the  concept  of  the  "lively  many"  as  the 
only  condition  which  befits  the  American 
concept — of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 

This  expansion,  this  change.  Is  not  in  every 
respect  occurring  in  the  most  orderly  and 
tidy  ways.  Democratic  processes  do  not  come 
easily  and  quickly  to  many  who  have 
hitherto  bad  little  exi>ertezu:e  with  thoee 
processes,  but  we  can  remind  ourselves  that 
even  our  forefathers  did  not  find  tbe  Con- 
stitutional Convention  altogether  orderly. 

It  Is  indeed  much  more  difficult  to  work 
efficiently  and  effectively  within  a  broadly- 
based  order  comprising  Individuals  with 
heterogeneous  backgrounds  of  experience 
than  It  Is  to  work  in  the  less  broadly-based, 


more  homogeneous  and  more  comfortaMe 
drclee. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  for  tbe 
new  order  not  to  Include  the  old.  When  we 
taUc  about  the  Invcrivement  ct  tbe  dttsenry, 
we  must  exclude  no  segment,  inclnding  that 
to  ^ilch  we  belong,  whatever  that  segment 
may  be,  or  be  called. 

Tbe  new  dynamics  calls  for  adaptations  on 
the  part  of  volunteers  (and  public  servants 
too)  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree 
of  patience,  tolerance,  and  understanding  by 
both  old  and  new.  We  must  not  be  overly 
disturbed  or  influenced  by  name-callers,  tbe 
few  new  meeslahs  struggling  for  power  who 
would  have  the  community  believe  that 
progress  will  come  only  when  we  are  rid  of 
professionals,  social  workers,  and  all  who 
comprise  what  they  refer  to  as  the  "old 
eetablishment." 

I  should  like  to  comment  .on  what  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  controversial  subject, 
namely,  the  direct  Involvement  of  the  cltl- 
sens  who  are  Indigenous  to  our  community 
"pockets  of  poverty."  those  beneficiaries  of 
"community  action  programs"  who  are  to  be 
Involved  "to  the  maxlmtmi  extent  feasible." 
While  certain  aspects  of  Implementation  need 
far  more  thought  than  has  been  given  to 
them  up  to  now,  there  is  one  central  idea 
that  must  not  continue  to  be  controversial. 
It  is  that  responsible  citizen  action  must 
Include  all  groups,  including  the  economi- 
cally and  culturally  deprived.  There  should 
be  no  question  In  our  minds  that  our  dis- 
advantaged citizens  can  and  will  provide  new 
insights  and  perspectives,  and  will  create  a 
new  community  enlightenment.  We  see  this 
happening.  We  observe  a  growing  and  Justly 
deserved  respect  for  the  poor  and  dispossessed 
of  our  society,  and  a  growing  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  contribute  to  tbe  making  of 
a  better  society,  not  Just  for  them,  but  tor  all 
of  us. 

Having  said  this  I  want  to  express  strong 
disagreement  with  an  Idea  that  is  spreading 
throughout  cities,  at  least  in  some  quarters, 
that  only  the  poor  comprehend  the  problems 
of  poverty.  Tbla  Is  as  much  an  absurdity  as 
to  say  that  physicians  cannot  iinderstand  ill- 
nesses with  which  they  have  not  personally 
been  afflicted.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  there  Is 
developing  a  feeling  that  there  Is  no  diagnosis 
like  self-diagnosis,  and  that  there  are  no 
remedies  like  folk  remedies. 

In  this  highly  complex  work  of  social  wel- 
fare the  Insights,  abiUtles,  and  skills  that 
are  required  are  many  and  varied.  Among 
these  are  executive  and  administrative  abil- 
ities, business  Judgment  and  foresight,  ana- 
lytical talents  and  fiscal  competence,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  social  perspective,  and  a 
knowledge  of  history.  These  essential  at- 
tributes, and  many  others,  are  not  nxcessaTily 
associated  with  low  incomes.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  handling  huge,  complex,  costly  pro- 
grams go  beyond  sincerity,  dedication,  grass- 
root  sociological  insight  empathy,  and  per- 
sonal income. 

This  is  why  we  must  make  the  big  pitch  to 
enlist  our  best  businessmen,  and  I  use  that 
term  broadly.  They  simply  must  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  work  of  social  welfare. 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  programs  are  going 
to  go  on  whether  they  are  in  or  out.  I  Just 
happen  to  beUeve  that  It  will  be  better  for 
the  nation  if  they  are  in. 

This  is  equally  true  of  tbe  professional 
community.  Including — in  fact,  especially  in- 
cluding— the  social  work  professions.  Re- 
sponsible citizen  action  rests  upon  the 
ability  of  the  community  to  achieve  unity  of 
forces  and  utilization  of  all  pertinent  tal- 
ents— to  the  "maximum  extent  feasible." 

We  cannot  plunge  ourselves  into  this  work 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  protecting  vested 
interests.  Our  interests  must  be  In  {Mxtmot- 
ing  the  well-being  of  mil  the  people,  includ- 
ing many  whom  tbe  voluntary  sgendea  have 
traditionally  not  served  too  well.  Our  con- 
cern must  be  not  only  with  the  victims  of 
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Inequity  and  InjuBtlce,  Indlviduala  In 
trouble.  Our  concern  must  also  b«  for  the 
•ocial  Ule  wblcn  cauM  so  manjr  of  our  dtl- 
mena  to  be  In  trouble.  We  abaU  bave  to 
broaden  our  Intereeta  to  include  concerns 
whlcb  go  beyond  those  typically  coming 
wltbln  the  Immediate  purview  of  health  and 
welfare  agencies.  You  In  the  TMCA's  are 
doing  this. 

I  know  that  our  society  must  look  to  gov- 
ernment for  many  things,  but  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  quality  of  the  society  that  we 
look  for  In  America  will  best  be  determined 
by  the  collective  Influence  of  volunteers, 
working  with  government.  Some  have  spoken 
of  this  as  a  partnership.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  it  ought  never  be  a  true  partnership,  as 
I  understand  the  word,  because  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  public  Institutions  and  private 
institutions  to  malnt,aln  a  continuous 
healthy  state  of  tension.  In  a  true  partner- 
ship It  is  too  easy  for  one  to  fall  for  the  ways 
of  the  other,  and  I'm  afraid  of  that.  My  fear 
stems  from  an  old  adage  about  piu'se  strings. 

Tliere  la  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead,  for  all 
of  us.  The  goal — that  of  achieving  a  better 
society — Is  worthy  of  our  best  eiforts.  We  can 
succeed.  Remember  the  words  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemlah,  "So  buUt  they  the  wall,  for  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  work." 
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WE  CANT  QUIT  NOW 

Mr.  mCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  began  its  hearings  on  HJi.  8311. 
the  administration  proposal  for  amend- 
ment and  renewal  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
The  first  witness  was  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Hon. 
Sargent  Shrlver.  His  brief  prepared 
statement  was  an  eloquent  defense  of 
the  OEO  and  its  amazing  catalog  of 
achievements  in  the  short  period  of  its 
existence.  As  Mr.  Shrlver  pointed  out  in 
that  testimony : 

We  no  longer  bave  to  be  shown  that  there 
is  poverty  in  America.  That  debate  Is  over. 

We  no  longer  have  to  argue  whether  or  not 
the  programs  we  have  launched  are  effective. 
The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  central  question  now  Is  whether  having 
revealed  the  poverty,  launched  the  progrsuns 
and  achieved  the  consensus,  we  are  going  to 
tear  apart  the  engine  which  has  powered  our 
progress. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  assure  Mr.  Shrl- 
ver that  here  is  one  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  no  intention  of  tearing  apart 
that  engine,  or  dismantling  OEO.  I  agree 
with  Sargent  Shrlver  that  we  can't  quit 
DOW,  and  I  renew  here  and  now  my  pledge 
to  work  to  keep  this  vital  program  going, 
and  his  splendid  agency  in  command. 

I  insert  Mr.  Shriver's  prepared  testi- 
mony at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

SrrATKKENT  BT  Saxcxnt  Shxivxr  Bkpobc  thx 

EDtTCAnOM    AMD    LABOB    ColClirmK    OP    THX 

HousB  or  RKPassxNTATTVKS.  JuMX  la,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee, three  years  ago,  this  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shaped  the  leg- 
islation which  began  America's  War  against 
Poverty.  At  that  time,  there  was  Uttle  un- 
deretanrtlng  In  this  country  about  poverty. 
Many  people  denied  Its  eTlstenoe.  Many  aald 


It  could  never  be  allavlated— that  the  poor 
would  always  be  with  us.  Experts  In  the  fields 
(tf  economics  and  socl<Hogy  differed  as  to  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  remedies  to  be 
appUed. 

But  this  Committee  steered  a  firm  coxirse 
through  the  shoals  of  disagreement  and  de- 
bate. Landmark  legislation  was  developed 
and  passed.  Money  was  authorized,  and  ap- 
propriated. The  War  on  Poverty  was  begun. 

No  one  at  that  time  believed  It  was  going 
to  be  a  quick  and  easy  victory.  Members  of 
Congress,  especially,  know  how  long  and 
arduous  are  this  nation's  struggles  against 
the  problems  which  beeet  It:  the  problems 
of  farmers  and  small  businessmen;  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  management;  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  sprawl  and  rural  abandon- 
ment; the  problems  of  water  and  air;  of 
railroads  and  utilities. 

How  much  more  difllcult  are  the  problems 
of  America's  poor.  You  knew  that  the  Job 
wouldn't  be  easy.  But  In  two  additional  leg- 
islative sessions  you  have  expressed  your  de- 
termination that  the  job  must  be  done. 

No  other  conunlttee  of  any  other  legis- 
lature In  the  history  at  the  world  has  urged 
the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  a  nation 
toward  the  total  elimination  of  poverty. 

Rome  gave  the  poor  bread  and  circuses. 

The  ancient/ Greeks  threw  their  surplus 
grain  to  the  p6or. 

William  the~^onqueror  provided  land  for 
the  serfs. 

The  Knights  Templar  Invented  the  flop 
house. 

The  followers  of  St.  Francis  started  the 
bread  line. 

Nineteenth  Century  England  developed 
the  dole. 

But  the  Congress  of  twentieth  century 
America  had  the  courage  and  the  vision  to 
demand  that  poverty  Itself  be  ended,  when 
a  great  president  of  twentieth  century  Amer- 
ica asked  that  It  be  tone.  And  that  same 
Congress  put  the  challenge  and  the  reepon- 
slblUty  to  a  new  agen<7  which  It  called  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Now,  three  years  later,  you  are  beginning 
discussion  of  new  legislation.  Where  orig- 
inally you  had  only  theories  and  specula- 
tion to  go  on.  today,  you  have  the  results 
of  two  and  a  half  years  of  effort. 

You  have  the  proven  effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  You 
have  proof  In  the  existence  of  53,000  young 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  on  from 
the  Job  Corps  to  become  constructive,  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  You  have 
proof  in — 

37,000  students  in  Upward  Bound  now 
on  their  way  towards  higher  education. 

The  commitment  of  6,500  VISTA  volun- 
teers. 

90,000  members  of  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

1.000,000  Americana  who  have  freely 
pitched  in  to  help  on  a  thousand  different 
local  fronts. 

You  have  the  evidence  of  1200  lawyers  for 
the  poor;  21  Neighboitiood  Health  Centers 
In-belng  or  in  process  of  establishment;  1,060 
■Community  Action  Agencies  giving  needed 
services  to  poor  people;  3,300  Poster  Grand- 
parents who  are  finding  a  new  meaning 
and  piirpoee  to  life. 

This  evidence  has  been  compiled  statisti- 
cally and  analytically.  You  have  the  record 
before  you.  It  Is  a  dooument  in  which  you 
can  take  pride,  because  you  made  It  possible. 

And  I  know  that  no  responsible  member 
of  this  Committee  or  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  is  going  to  vote  to  eliminate  Head 
Start  or  Poster  Grandparents.  No  member 
is  going  to  tell  1,000,000  volunteers  to  go 
home  or  shut  the  'loors  of  700  Neighborhood 
Multi-Service  Centers.  Or  tell  100,000  young 
men  and  women  that  there  won't  be  a  Job 
Corpc.  for  them  next  year.  Or  send  321,000 
young  people  home  from  their  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpe  Jobs.  Or  close  up  the  Neighbor- 


hood law  offices,  or  the  Health  Centers,  or  the 
Pamlly  Planning  Clinics,  or  the  Upward 
Bound  classes. 

These  programs  you  brought  into  being 
are  now  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life. 
And,  I  believe,  you  will  see  to  it  that  they 
endure.  There  are  new  Head  Starts — new 
Community  Action  programs  still  to  be  in- 
vented. And,  I  believe,  you  will  see  to  It  that 
the  source  of  innovation  is  not  destroyed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  single  basic  issue 
faces  the  Congress  this  year  In  connection 
with  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  Is  this.  Will  the 
Agency  you  brought  Into  being  to  serve  the 
poor,  to  speak  for  the  poor,  to  marsliai 
America's  resources  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
continue  to  do  the  Job  you  set  for  It? 

As  you  begin  your  deliberations,  you  have 
before  you  two  pieces  of  proposed  legislation. 
Each  supports  a  major  Federal  effort  and 
ezpendltiue  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Each  calls 
for  the  cooperation  and  involvement  of  all 
segments  of  our  national  life.  Each  proposes 
to  continue,  with  minor  changes,  all  the 
innovative  programs  initiated  by  this  agency 
you  created  two  and  one  half  years  ago. 

The  moet  significant  difference  in  these 
two  bills — one  sponsored  by  the  Administra- 
tion, one  sp>onsored  by  some  Republicans  Is 
this:  The  Administration  bill  proposes  a 
strengthened  OEO  with  its  coordinating 
power  Improved,  its  administration  made 
more  effective,  and  the  range  of  national 
involvement  in  Its  programs  broadened. 

The  other,  proposes  to  eliminate  OEO  and 
destroy  the  central  command  post  of  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

This  difference  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
entire  effort. 

The  reasons  for  OEO  are  very  simple.  The 
Ix>or  are  the  least  articulate,  the  least  in- 
fiuential,  the  least  powerful  of  aU  our  na- 
tional minorities.  They  need  an  Independent 
advocate — a  strong,  authoritative  voice  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. 

The  weU-to-do  whose  support  is  atisolutely 
essential,  need  a  constant,  coherent  re- 
minder of  the  reality  of  the  problem  and  of 
their  responsibility  to  help  solve  it. 

Local  communities  need  a  single,  national 
source  of  Information,  Innovation,  evalua- 
tion, encouragement,  and  funding  to  help 
them  sustain  the  momentum  of  their  fight 
against  hometown  poverty. 

The  established  agencies  of  government, 
the  organizations  in  relevant  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  social  work  and  Justice,  now 
welcome  a  unified  command  poet  which  sup- 
ports them  in  directing  the  thrust  of  their 
efforts  toward  the  difficult  task  of  helping 
the  poor. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  needs  to  keep  its 
attention  focused  on  curing  poverty  at  a 
time  when  the  distractions  of  affluence  are 
almost  irresistible. 

Before  OEO,  America  had  the  same  skills, 
the  same  resources,  the  same  strength  ot 
purpose,  as  we  do  today.  But  our  nation  did 
not  bring  Into  being  a  Head  Start,  an  Up- 
ward Bound,  a  Job  Corps,  a  VISTA,  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services,  or  Health  Centers,  or 
local  Community  Action  programs. 

It  took  an  OEO  to  get  these  things  going 
and  to  make  them  work. 

Its  a  simple  matter  of  practical  common 
sense.  When  our  nation  has  determined  to 
tackle  a  specific  problem.  Congress  has  given 
the  Job  to  a  single,  responsible  authority: 
A  Social  Security  Administration.  A  Secxirl- 
tles  and  Exchange  Commission.  A  TVA.  A 
Department  of  Transportation.  A  NASA. 

And  an  OEO. 

Because  of  this  common  sense  act  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  OEO,  and  the  results 
it  has  achieved,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  have 
rallied  behind  the  effort. 

We  may  be  divided  on  strategies  for  Civil 
Rights.  We  may  be  fragmented  on  issues  of 
War  and  Peace.  We  may  be  Isolated  by  the 
generation  gap.  But  we  are  a  nation  united 


on  the  eradication  of  poverty.  And  this  la 
largely,  I  believe,  because  you  gave  to  the 
War  on  Poverty  a  single  voice;  a  central 
responsibility. 

And  so.  In  statement  after  statement,  res- 
olution after  resolution,  involvement  upon 
involvement,  the  various  sects  and  sectors, 
interests  and  organizations,  of  this  diverse 
and  varied  nation  have  declared  their  sup- 
port for  the  total  War  against  Poverty  and 
for  OEO. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  are  deeply  involved. 

The  league  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Councils  of  Negro  Women,  Catholic  Women, 
Jewish  Women,  Church  Women  United,  the 
TWCA,  are  running  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Urban 
League,  the  NAACP,  the  National  Jaycees, 
the  Association  of  United  Funds  and  Com- 
munity Chests,  the  PTA  and  the  NEA  have 
given  their  support. 

And  industry  and  labor  have  provided  in- 
dispensable resources  both  material  and 
Intellectual. 

All  these  groups  are  united  in  support  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  because  they  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  do  something — to  use 
their  skills — to  operate  programs — to  have 
their  Ideas  listened  to  and  acted  upon. 

They  have  had  a  place  to  go.  An  ear  to 
hear  them,  and  a  source  of  funds,  if  their 
programs  warrant  funding. 

The  OEO  has  not  fought  alone.  But  it  has 
stood  at  the  center  of  the  action. 

The  OEO  hasn't  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
good  ideas.  But  the  programs  it  has  initiated 
have  worked,  and  are  helping  millions  of 
Americans  right  now  to  make  the  long 
Journey  out  of  poverty. 

The  OEO  has  not  been  Immune  to  mis- 
takes. But  it  has  worked  hard  to  eliminate 
error,  and  it  has  leaned  heavily  on  the  ad- 
ministrative expertise  of  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sector. 

As  you  begin  consideration  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1067,  I 
ask  you  to  contemplate  the  significance  of 
this  unparalleled  national  consensus,  which 
Is  unifying  us  as  a  people  at  a  time  when  so 
many  confilcts  are  dividing  us  as  a  world. 

We  no  longer  have  to  be  shown  that  there 
Is  poverty  in  America.  That  debate  is  over. 

We  no  longer  have  to  argue  whether  or  not 
the  programs  we  have  launched  are  effective. 
That  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  central  question  now  is  whether  hav- 
ing revealed  the  pwverty,  launched  the  pro- 
grams and  achieved  the  consensus,  we  are 
going  to  tear  apart  the  engine  which  has 
powered  our  progress. 

In  a  vigorous  and  unequivocal  editorial 
entitled,  "We  Cant  Quit  Now,"  the  editors 
of  Look  Magazine  spoke  to  their  8  million 
readers  last  week: 

"It  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  poverty,  but  to  argue  the  Just  demands  of 
the  poor  from  within  the  Government.  .  .  . 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  the  whole 
Job.  It  will  be  costly.  It  can't  be  done  over- 
night. Business  as  much  as  government  must 
help.  But  we  can  end  welfare  waste,  earn 
back  our  Investment  from  the  taxes  and  in- 
creased production  of  millions  of  new  con- 
sumers. We  have  promised  to  let  the  poor 
In — and  we  can't  quit  now." 

This  is  what  OEO  stands  for.  This  is  what 
you  have  begun  and  what  we  are  pledged  to 
continue.  There  Is  so  much  still  to  be  done. 
r/e  con't  quit  now. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
small  and  helpless  nations  suffered  much 
during  the  last  war,  but  perhaps  none 
suffered  as  much  and  made  more  serious 
efforts  to  maintain  their  neutrality  than 
did  the  three  pesice-loving  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  coimtrles — the  Estonians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war  they  were  caught 
between  Hitler's  nazism  and  Stalin's 
communism  They  had  no  love  for  either, 
for  they  de(,e6ted  both  forms  of  tyranny. 
Yet  the  leaders  of  these  countries,  fully 
aware  of  the  deadly  danger  threatening 
their  freedom,  were  most  careful  not  to 
arouse  the  wrath  of  their  foes.  However, 
their  sincere  and  valiant  efforts  could 
not  stay  the  hand  of  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny, and  before  mid-1940,  all  three 
countries  were  invsuled  and  annexed  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

No  sooner  had  the  Soviets  become 
masters  of  these  countries  than  they 
began  the  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
there.  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
then  many  thousands  of  them  were  de- 
ported to  the  Interior  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
innocent  people  continued  throughout 
the  year,  beginning  mid-1940.  Then,  Just 
before  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia  in  late 
June  of  1941.  the  Soviet  Government 
embarked  upon  the  wholesale  deporta- 
tion of  the  Baltic  peoples.  This  policy  of 
deportation  reached  its  peak  in  mid- 
June,  and  by  that  time  more  than  100.000 
able-bodied  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians,  besides  other  thousands  of 
helpless  peoples  of  all  ages,  were  scat- 
tered in  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. 

Such  was  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  that  began  27  years  ago.  Some  of 
them  luckily  survived  the  ordeal  and 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  after  the  war,  but  more  of  them 
perished  through  starvation  and  under 
indescribable  hardship.  Today  in  observ- 
ing the  anniversary  of  their  deporta- 
tion, we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of 
their  deportation  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities, and  express  the  genuine  hope  that 
some  day  the  Baltic  peoples  will  regain 
their  freedom. 


THE  PATERSON  NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Pater- 
son,  N.J..  disadvantaged  young  people 
are  proving  that  they  can  be  good  and 
useful  citizens. 

The  Paterson  Neighbornood  Youth 
Corps  project  has  enabled  high  school 
dropouts  to  establish  their  own  coffee 


house  for  their  leisure  time  and  to  earn 
money  at  meaningful  jobs  during  work- 
ing hours. 

Finally,  thanks  to  the  generous  spirit 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  business 
firms.  Olivetti-Underwood,  these  boys 
and  girls  are  being  trained  to  operate  the 
whole  range  of  sophisticated  modem  of- 
fice machinery,  and  can  obtain  full-time 
permanent  jobs  once  they  have  com- 
pleted their  training  course. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Mr.  Eric 
Sewall,  project  director  in  Paterson  and 
Administrator  Jack  Howard,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Here's  the  full  story 
in  an  article  from  Communities  in  Ac- 
tion: 

Whehe  the  Action  Is 

(By  Jack  Howard,  Bureau  of  Wdrk  Programs, 
Depcirtment  of  Labor) 

"No  place  to  go." 

Until  six  months  ago  this  phrase  was 
etched  through  the  leisure  hours  of  ghetto 
youth  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  As  one  boy 
put  It,  "They  bug  us  about  hangln'  around 
on  the  street.  They  bug  us  about  makin'  the 
gin  mills.  They  bug  us  about  makin'  too 
much  racket.  Man,  wliat  do  they  expect?  We 
don't  have  no  place  to  fso." 

Today  they  have  a  place  to  go.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Paterson  made  it  hap- 
pen. The  NYC  staff  presented  the  problem  to 
an  Interested  neighborhood  synagogue,  which 
offered  an  "as  is"  bam-like  recreation  room, 
complete  with  stage.  The  Youth  Corps  was 
free  to  make  of  it  what  they  could,  and 
would.  Thus  began  "Coffee  House,  Paterson, 
USA." 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUees  con- 
verged, en  masse.  In  overalls,  painters'  caps 
and  aprons.  Sawdust  flew,  paint  splattered 
and  the  racket  of  hammers  and  saws  split  the 
air  in  a  frenzy  of  creation. 

When  the  dust  settled  and  the  debris  was 
cleared,  a  "bam"  had  become  a  "happening." 
Walls  were  washed  with  off-white  paint,  -pro- 
vldlng  a  backdrop  for  Picasso-like  primitive 
flowers,  executed  in  bold  primary  colors.  A 
long  serving  bar  was  built  into  one  end  of 
the  space.  Tables  were  groui>ed  about  the 
room,  sprinlded  with  bright  tablecloths.  The 
floor,  scraped  and  waixed,  gleamed  like  an  ice 
rink.  The  whole  place  was  squeaky  clean  and 
ready  for  business. 

NYC  enrollees  now  operate  and  manage  the 
Coffee  House — with  adult  supervision.  They 
are  responsible  for  its  upkeep,  they  take  In- 
ventory and  order  supplies,  wait  tables,  clean, 
wash  dishes,  make  out  sales  slips,  do  book- 
keeping and  perform  any  other  duties  In- 
volved In  the  operation  of  a  small  restaurant. 
Thus,  Coffee  House  serves  as  a  work  site  for 
NYC  enrollees  as  well  as  providing  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  Paterson  youth. 

The  valuable  work  experience  also  offers 
enrollees  a  fringe  benefit  that  many  for- 
tunate youth  take  for  granted.  Enrollees,  by 
operating  this  facility,  acquire  a  "nut  and 
bolts"  knowledge  of  how  a  business  U  run — 
what  makes  It  go — what  the  hang-ups  are — 
what  the  rewards  are.  For  most  of  them  it's 
the  first  time  they  have  been  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  a  profitmaUng  service — a  service 
that  truly  serves  them,  that  does  not  exploit 
them,  that  does  not  create  a  "don't  hang 
around  here"  atmosphere.  This  dynamic  ex- 
perience Influences  their  attitudes  about 
work  and  about  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Entertalrunent  for  the  Coffee  House  is 
planned  by  the  youth  through  their  Coffee 
House  Council.  News  about  a  swinging  new 
talent  in  town  is  picked  up  through  the 
grapevine,  and  is  passed  on  to  the  Council, 
which  In  turn  contacts  the  group.  At  the 
audition,  if  they  turn  out  a  "sweet  sound," 
they're  booked  for  an  evening's  engagement 
at  the  Coffee  House.  Two  or  three  nights  a 
week  live  entertainment  rocks  at  the  Coffee 
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Houae— entatalninent    scouted,     contacted 
and  booked  by  the  yottth  themaelTea. 

StUl  under  etnwtrueUon  la  a  recording 
studio  which  enroUeea  are  helping  to  build. 
I<ocated  behind  the  stage  at  the  Coffee  Houae, 
It  will  be  aoundproof  and  stocked  with  the 
lateat  In  recording  eqiiipment.  If  a  particu. 
lar  talent  group  becomes  a  real  hit  and  shows 
promiae.  It  will  l>e  Invited  to  cut  a  record  in 
the  studio.  The  Coffee  Hovise  Council  and 
adult  auperrtoon  wlU  make  final  selection  of 
groups  they  bellsre  are  ready  to  record.  Re- 
cording will  cany  the  Coffee  Hotiae  Ijabel 
and  will  be  dlatrtbuted  to  disc  Jockeys'  and 
record  stores  In  the  Paterson  area.  Any  prof- 
Ite  from  record  aales,  as  well  as  concession 
a&lM.  will  be  plowed  back  Into  the  Coffee 
House. 

One  of  the  latest  Improvemento,  made  pos- 
sible by  profits  from  concession  sales,  is  a 
sophisticated  llgfattng  system,  which  en- 
rollees  helped  InstaU.  One  moment  a  singer 
can  be  bathed  In  a  soft  blue  spot,  the  next 
moment  a  bright  yellow  wash  can  flood  the 
entire  room. 

When  asked  by  a  local  skeptic  why  such 
an  advanced  lighting  system  had  been  In- 
stalled In  a  "little  cafe  catering  to  poor  kids," 
an  enroUee  answered — 

"Poor  Mda  like  good  stuff  just  aa  much 
at  rich  kidt." 

Not  only  does  Coffee  Houae,  Paterson.  USA. 
BcrY9  youth  but  it  serves  the  community 
as  wall.  People  don't  "bug"  the  youth  now 
about  being  oo  the  atreeta,  in  the  bars. 
TheyYe  no  longer  there.  They're  at  the  Coffee 
House.  In  fact  the  p<9ularlt7  of  the  place 
haa  ao  qiread  that  membership  carda  were 
lasued  to  Patenonltes  to  prevent  mass  in- 
vaalon  by  youth  from  surrounding  cities.  The 
facllltlea  can  accommodate  only  160  people 
so  Patanon  youth  must  now  ahow  their 
membenhlp  oards  before  admittance.  (If 
someone  breaks  a  bouse  rul»— established  by 
the  adult  supervisor  and  the  Coffee  House 
Council — ^hls  card  may  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended.) 

The  Coffee  House  la  unique  because  the 
Patanon  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  U 
unique. 

Erie  SeweU.  project  director  for  the  out- 
of -school  progiam  in  Paterson.  explains  their 
approach  thia  way: 

"We  have  tried  to  provide  for  our  yotmg 
people  opportunities  Implied  by  NYC  philos- 
ophy as  weU  as  those  actually  spelled  out 
by  law. 

"To  aflnnmplUh  NTC's  objectivea  and  to 
reach  the  really  hardcore  dUadvantaged  in 
Pateraon.  we  knew  we  had  to  convince  them 
this  la  where  the  action  la.  lloat  of  our  klda 
are  too  street-emart  to  get  oonned  Into  a 
dead-end  project.  We  had  to  develc^  programs 
that  ttuji  wen  very  much  Involved  in  and 
very  much  believed  In.  Otherwise  they  figure 
they  can  make  It  better  and  faster  on  the 
street. 

"We  had  to  offer  them  something  they 
couldn't  get  on  the  street.  We  had  to  offer 
training  for  a  Job  that  can  'lead  some- 
where,' and  we  had  to  aaaure  them  that  we 
wouldn't  plan  programs  for  them,  but  vHth 
them.  We  want  to  help  our  klda  kick  the 
idea  they're  aasembly-line  rejecte." 

One  satalUte  program  that  haa  generated 
great  enthuslsam  la  the  BB8T  Center  (Bual- 
ness  Bducatlan  and  Skill  Training)  for  out- 
of-achool  enroUeee— a  response  to  NTC'a 
commitment  to  Increase  the  employablllty 
of  theae  youth.  Employablllty  according  to 
Pateraoa  Corps  staff,  nteans  having  skills  as 
well  as  eqxrlence  and  proper  attitudes. 

Ux.  Sewell  stirred  the  Olivetti-Underwood 
potpourri,  uncovering  a  real  corporate  inter- 
est in  helping  develop  auch  a  project.  The 
VJB.  Department  of  Labor'a  OSlce  of  Man- 
power, Policy  Kvatuatlon  and  Reeearch  agreed 
to  sobataUae  part  of  the  operation. 

cnivettl-imdarwood  equipped  the  center 
wltH  typewrttera.  bookkeeping  machines,  au- 
diting macfatnaa.  keypunch  machines,  cal- 


culators and  necessary  curriculum  materi- 
als. The  corporation  tmlned  two  currlcultmi 
spaclaUsts  at  the  OUvetti  Training  Institute 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  developed  and  will 
administer  the  currlculiim  program  at  BEST. 

Training  sesalona  take  place  from  4  to  10 
pjn.  cons  luting  of  2-hour  sections,  each  sec- 
tion accommodating  five  to  15  trainees. 
Youth  enroll  in  the  program  voluntarily  and 
may  sign  up  for  as  many  as  two  classes  per 
evening.  They  assume  thia  responsibility  in 
addition  to  their  Job  assignments  during  the 
day.  The  program  will  train  enrollees  in  basic 
typing,  advanced  typing,  bookkeeping,  calcu- 
lating, oflSce  machine  operation  and  office 
management  skills.  The  flrst  5-montb  session 
is  fully  subscribed  (there  will  be  three  6- 
month  sessions,  with  a  month  allowed  after 
each  for  evaluation)  with  a  waiting  list  to 
fill  any  early  drop-out  vacancies. 

Paterson  staff  believe  this  response  irre- 
futably disproves  the  old  saw.  "Those  kids 
Just  don't  care  about  learning  anjrthlng." 

A  placement  service  developed  by  Paterson 
NYC.  Olivetti-Underwood  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Employment  Service  Youth  Oppor- 
tJinlty  Center  guarantees  each  graduate  a 
permanent  Job  In  the  community. 

Faithful  to  their  protnise  to  involve  youth 
in  program  development,  Paterson  staff  cre- 
ated the  Leadership  Council.  Made  up  of  en- 
rollees, it  serves  as  their  official  spokesman, 
acting  as  liaison  between  them  and  the 
administration. 

Council  members  and  enrollees  alike  know 
that  because  of  this  platform,  they  may 
speak  and  be  heard.  Oa  several  occasions  the 
Council,  in  response  to  enrollee  requests,  has 
Influenced  the  staff  in  implementing  a  new 
activity  or  in  upgrading  program  com- 
ponents. 

Mr.  SeweU  was  right.  Paterson  youth  are 
getting  the  message — "Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  where  the  action  is!" 


RACIAL  VIOLENCS  IN  PRATTVILLE, 
ALA. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  the  town  of 
Prattvllle,  Ala.,  in  my  district,  has  been 
hit  by  what  the  news  reports  this  morn- 
ing called  racial  violence.  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  the  leader  of  the  black  power 
movement,  arrived  in  Prattvllle  last  night 
for  a  meeting.  A  motorist  passing  the 
area  where  the  meeting  was  being  held 
reported  to  the  police  that  someone  had 
pointed  a  shotgun  at  him.  Prattvllle  As- 
sistant Police  Chief  Ken  Hill  went  to  the 
scene  and  confronted  Carmichael.  Car- 
mlchael  told  Hill  : 

We  came  here  to  tear  this  town  up  and 
we're  going  to  do  it. 

Police  Chl^  Obie  C.  Thompson  re- 
ported that  Carmichael  said  to  Hill : 

Take  off  that  tin  badge  and  111  teke  care 
of  you  myself. 

He  then  turned  to  one  of  his  followers 
and  said: 

Hand  me  that  gun  and  I'll  take  care  of 
him. 

After  Carmichael  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest, some  50  to  75  people  who  had  been 
at    the   meeting    with   him    barricaded 


themselves  In  two  or  three  houses  and 
began  shooting  at  passing  cars,  state 
trooper  cars  and  Prattvllle  police  cars 
were  hit  by  the  snipers.  Two  law-en- 
forcement officials  were  also  struck  by 
shotgun  pellets  although  they  were  not 
seriously  hurt. 

When  the  so-called  racial  riot  ap- 
peared to  be  getting  out  of  hand,  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace  ordered  units  of  the 
Alabama  National  Ouard  into  the  area 
to  be  ready  to  restore  peace  if  needed. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  St>eaker,  that  these  were 
units  of  the  31st  Dixie  Division  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  decided  is  no 
longer  needed  and  is  being  deactivated. 
Some  guardsmen  are  still  on  duty  today. 

I  want  It  known  that  the  people  of  my 
State  will  not  stand  for  this  kind  of 
violence,  no  matter  who  starts  it.  Every- 
where Stokely  Carmichael  goes,  trouble 
goes.  My  good  friends  from  Tennessee 
know  that.  They  know  what  happened 
at  Nashville  recently  when  he  spoke 
there.  Carmichael  now  makes  Washing- 
ton his  headquarters.  We  may  all  get  to 
see  his  type  of  action  this  summer.  He 
not  only  advocates  black  power,  he  urges 
disobedience  to  the  law  and  disloyalty  to 
our  country  by  refusing  to  serve  In  the 
military  forces. 

On  April  12  I  wrote  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment asking  that  they  investigate 
certain  remarks  made  by  Carmichael  at 
Miles  College  In  Birmingham.  One  re- 
mark was: 

To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  received  a  nice  letter  from  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Oeneral  saying  they  appre- 
ciated my  concern  and  were  looking  into 
the  matter. 

When  ts  the  Justice  Department  going 
to  become  concerned  over  such  outbreaks 
of  racial  violence  as  occurred  in  Pratt- 
vlUe  last  night? 

My  State  intends  to  prevent  such  vio- 
lence, and  we  will  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  do  so. 


June  12,  1967 
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POLISH    DUMPmO    OP    CAST   IRON 
SOIL  PIPE 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
on  Wednesday,  June  7,  1967,  J.  Wiley 
Perry,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Alabama  Pipe 
Co.,  Annlston,  Ala.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Import  Study  Committee  of  the  Cast  Iron 
SoU  Pipe  Institute,  Washington.  D.C., 
testified  before  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  I^bor  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Perry  did  a  master- 
ful Job  in  explaining  to  the  subcommit- 
tee the  ill  effects  of  Imports  on  labor  in 
the  cast  iron  soil  pipe  industry  and  in 
pointing  out  the  trend  of  exports  to  this 
country  by  Soviet  bloc  countries  and 
other  countries  with  extremely  low  labor 
rates  by  our  standards. 

To  state  the  matter  plainly,  Mr.  Perry's 
testimony   seriously   Indicts   our   whole 


antidumping  procedure.  Certainly  fair- 
play  in  international  trade  should  be  a 
basic  requirement  for  countries  doing 
business  in  our  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted, 
I  place  Mr.  Perry's  testimony  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  commend  him  for  his  excellent 
presentation : 

Statement  of  J.  W.  Perrt,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Alabama  Pipe  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala., 
Before  the  General  Sttbcommittee  on 
Labor  op  the  CoMMima:  on  Education 
AND  Labor,  U.S.  Hottse  or  Representatives, 
June  7. 1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
the  committee,  my  name  Is  J.  Wiley  Perry, 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Alabama  Pipe  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  Woodward  Iron  Company. 
and  chairman  of  the  import  Study  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cast  Iron  SoU  Pipe  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  September  21.  1966.  we  were  extended 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee to  explain  the  Ul  effects  of  Imports  on 
labor  In  our  industry  and  to  point  out  the 
trend  of  ezporte  to  this  country  by  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  and  other  countries  with  ex- 
tremely low  labor  rates  by  our  standards. 
They  are  shifting  from  items  which  require 
the  fewest  man  hours  of  labor  per  unit  to 
those  Items  requiring  the  most  man  hours  of 
labor  per  unit.  At  our  last  appearance  before 
you,  we  used  Poland  as  an  Ulustration.  We 
are  still  convinced  that  Poland  Is  In  reality 
not  only  shipping  the  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  and 
fittings  or  nuts  and  bolts,  but  with  piu-pose- 
(ul  intent,  is  also  shipping  man  hours  of 
extremely  cheap  labor  by  any  means  or  ave- 
nue open  to  it.  in  direct  competition  with 
taxpaylng  American  labor  and  Industry. 

We  mentioned  to  you  at  our  last  session 
an  antidumping  case  which  we  had  Insti- 
tuted against  Poland  on  November  1.  19SS 
and  which  had  not  then  been  resolved  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  A  tentative  finding  of 
dumping  of  hoth  pipe  and  fittings  was  made 
on  February  8,  1967,  and  withholding  of  ap- 
praisement issued  pending  final  disposition. 
At  the  end  of  last  week.  May  31,  1967,  some 
19  months  after  the  investigation  com- 
menced, the  Treasury  Department  reported 
that  it  found  evidence  of  dumping  pipe,  but 
no  evidence  of  dumping  fittings  by  the  Polish 
exporter  (See  Attachment  A).  This  decision 
(See  Attachment  B)  wlU  be  published  this 
week  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission  to  esteb- 
llBh  the  extent  of  Injury. 

We  are  convinced  that  not  a  single  length 
of  Polish  pipe  has  ever  been  sold  in  Wyo- 
ming, or  Idaho,  or  North  Dakote,  and  the 
usage  of  Polish  pipe  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  the  narrow  Eastern  seaboard  from  Balti- 
more to  Boston.  However,  the  chances  are 
that  we  may  have  to  consider  the  usage  of 
American  made  pipe  in  those  Western  states 
when  we  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  establi^  Injury  to  American  labor  and 
industry. 

This,  then.  Is  our  problem.  Your  problem. 
It  appears,  is  to  find  some  legislative  remedy 
for  this  rather  arbitrary  injustice  to  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industry.  We  are  confident 
that  you  will  find  a  solution,  and  in  this 
respect  we  heartily  endorse  House  Resolu- 
tions 478  and  479.  which  we  hope  will  relieve 
American  induaUy  smd  workers  from  the 
Injury  indicted  by  Increased  Importa  from 
low  wage  areas. 

Another  as  yet  unanswered  question  in  the 
finding  of  dumping  In  the  case  of  pipe  and 
not  in  the  case  of  fittings  relates  to  what 
partlciUar  section  of  the  1931  Antidumping 
Act.  with  Amendments,  permlte  such  separa- 
tion. Our  case  against  Polish  exporters  was 
based  on  pipe  ond  fittings,  not  on  pipe  and/ 
or  fittings.  The  two  are  so  completely  inter- 
woven into  the  fabric  of  the  manufacturing 
achedulee  of  the  American  industry  and  in 


ite  application  In  the  construction  industry. 
that  it  is  like  trying — in  my  section  of  the 
country — to  separate  Governor  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace from  former  Governor  George  Wallace,  or 
like  saying  to  an  Australian  exporter,  "Your 
right  hand  glove  is  being  dumped,  but  your 
left  hand  glove  shows  no  evidence  of  being 
dumped",  and  then  saying  to  an  Itellan  ex- 
porter, "Your  right  hand  glove  is  okay,  but 
your  left  hand  glove  shows  definite  evidence 
of  being  dumped."  How  long  do  you  think  it 
would  teke  for  the  Italian  and  Australian 
manufacturers  to  get  married?  Well,  you 
wouldn't  need  a  shotgun.  You  say.  "That's 
60  far-fetohed;  it's  ridiculous."  But,  Is  It? 
Let's  teke  a  peek  at  an  Illuminating  part  of 
of  the  record. 

In  1964,  48.25%  of  our  Importe  of  soU  pipe 
and  fittings  came  from  France,  and  none 
from  Brazil.  In  1966,  the  percentage  from 
France  dropped  from  26.98%  whUe  BrazU 
came  in  with  13.19%.  The  1966  figures  were 
only  1453%  from  France  and  from  Brazil, 
22.33  % .  During  this  time,  we  had  a  steady  in- 
crease in  shipments  from  Poland,  who  was 
responsible  for  7.99%  in  1964,  22.76%  In 
1965  and  38.39%  in  1966.  The  declared  values 
and  resale  of  Polish  and  Brazilian  pipe  In 
this  country  are  roughly  15%  to  20%  below 
the  French,  which  in  turn  is  about  10%  to 
15%  below  the  American  market.  Could  it 
be  that  the  import  market  got  too  rough 
for  the  French?  WeU,  maybe  not  quite.  Let's 
look  at  another  side  of  the  coin. 

We  have  here  two  reporte  (M-epared  by  the 
American  Embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  first  stetes  that 
Companhla  Ferro  BrasUelro  Ls  a  producer  of 
centrifugal  tubes,  pig  Iron  and  sinter.  It  fur- 
ther stetes  that  the  capital  stock  is  con- 
trolled by  the  directors  and  five  companies, 
among  which  is  Compagnie  de  Pont-A-Mous- 
son,  and  one  of  the  four  directors  is  Jean 
Rlcommard.  whose  nationality  is  given  as 
French.  The  others  are  classified  as  Brazil- 
ians or  naturalized  Brsiziiians.  at  least  one 
of  whom  would  seem  to  be  of  French  origin. 

The  other  report  refers  to  another  Brazil - 
ian  company,  the  Companhla  Metelurglca 
Barbara.  This  report  stetes  that  ite  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Stetes  Is  Pontez  Pipe 
Corporation.  116  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y..  who  are  also  the  reis-esentetlves  of  the 
Fonderles  de  Pont-A-Mousson.  The  report 
further  stetes  that  in  1962  the  majority  stock 
was  held  by  Estudoe  Technlcos  K  de  Adminl- 
stracao  s/a,  which  is  the  BrazUian  repre- 
sentetlve  of  the  French  Societe  des  Fonderles 
de  Pont-A-MouBson,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors consiste  of  three  Brazilians  and  two 
nenchmen.  Ilie  report  further  stetes  that 
the  compcmy  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
loan  ttirough  AID.  our  foreign  aid  program, 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  blast  fxirnace 
with  a  daUy  capacity  of  100  metric  tons  of 
pig  iron.  Who,  may  I  ask.  are  we  supporting — 
BrazU  or  DeOaulle?  This  same  Societe  des 
Fonderles  de  Pont-A-Mousson  Is  responsible 
for  100%  of  the  French  importe  Into  this 
country.  Into  whose  pockete  does  our  AID 
money  finally  drift?  Who  benefite  from  the 
AUiance  for  Progress?  American  labor  and 
industry?  They  pay  the  biU,  but  like  the 
monkey  that  made  love  to  a  skunk,  we  have 
about  enjoyed  all  of  this  pleasvtre  we  can 
stand. 

What  difference  does  It  make  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  Societe  des  Fonderles  de  Pont-A- 
Mousson  whether  the  gold  from  Fort  Knox 
comes  directly  to  France  or  via  Brazil,  or  via 
any  other  so-called  imderdeveloped  country. 
BO  long  as  it  gete  to  France?  With  whom  were 
our  representetives  really  dealing  at  OATT? 

Another  revealing  point  in  these  Import 
stetistics  is  that  a  big  majority  of  French 
pipe  has  been  going  to  the  West  Coast,  but 
no  fittings.  98%  or  more  of  all  Mexican  Im- 
porte are  fittings  and  come  only  into  the 
West  Coast  market.  They  can  produce  pipe 
to  American  specifications  and  have  shipped 


in  limited  amounte.  Why  do  the  Mexicans 
limit  their  exporte  to  this  country  to  fittings? 
Who  reaUy  controls  the  Mexican  foundry? 
Now  to  get  back  to  the  Polish  antidump- 
ing case.  In  addition  to  the  questionable  and 
arbitrary  separation  of  pipe  from  fittings, 
there  are  other  pointo  in  this  case  that  don't 
quite  ring  clear.  Why,  for  example,  do  we 
have  to  give  moet-favored-natlon  treatment 
to  any  country  whose  financial  and  stetls- 
tlcal  Information  is  so  \inrellable  that  our 
Treasury  Department  is  forced  to  the  expe- 
diency, admittedly,  of  reconstructing  values 
by  comparison  with  a  third  county  In  which 
we  seem  to  have  confidence?  In  the  Instent 
case,  the  Customs  Bureau,  acting  under  reg- 
ulations made  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
compared  the  alleged  unfair  values  on  pipe 
with  that  coming  from  France  and  on  fittings 
with  those  coming  from  Mexico.  WTiy,  for  ex- 
ample, should  not  they  both  be  compared 
with  pipe  and  fittings  coming  from  India? 
We  do  not  question  the  legality  of  Cust(»ns' 
choice.  We  do  question  the  loose  interprete- 
tlon  of  the  present  Antidumping  Law  with 
respect  to  this  arbitrary  method  of  com- 
parative selections.  Certainly  the  complain- 
cmt  in  this  case  was  not  questioned  on  this 
particular  selection  by  Customs,  and  if  a 
comparison  had  to  be  made  with  two  different 
countries,  why  not  France  and  Brasdl?  The 
ground  rules  on  this  point  seem  to  favor  the 
long  bail  hitter  who  puUs  them  to  the  left 
of  deep  center  while  the  right  field  waU  is 
backed  up  600  feet  or  more. 

About  March  30th,  we  were  Informed  by 
the  Honorable  True  Davis,  Asslstent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  that  there  would  be  an 
informal  bearing  in  his  office  on  AprU  6th  in 
Washington,  D.C.  at  which  time  both  the 
Polish  exporter  and  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe 
Institute  representetlvee  were  invited  to  ap- 
pear In  support  of  their  respective  positions. 
The  Polish  exporter  knew  the  detells  of  the 
case  against  him.  but  we  had  no  Idea  of  the 
form  his  defense  would  take,  if  any. 

At  the  outset,  It  was  apparent  to  us  at 
least  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  not  to 
determine  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Poland 
with  respect  to  dumping,  but  rather  to  de- 
termine under  what,  if  any.  conditions  Pol- 
ish pipe  and  fittings  would  be  admitted  Into 
the  United  Stetes. 

The  apparent  purpose  was  so  obvious  that 
we  asked  to  be  excused  if  we  were  present 
to  try  to  determine  a  satisfactory  price  level 
at  which  Polish  pipe  and  fittings  could  be 
imported. 

Representing  both  the  Polish  manufacturer 
and  the  Polish  exporter  was  their  counsel. 
Mr.  Irving  SaveU  of  New  York,  accompanied 
by  the  Commercial  Attach^  of  the  Polish 
Embassy  and  the  New  York  resident  repre- 
sentetlve  of  the  Polish  Stote  Trading  Com- 
pany, Metelexport.  No  actual  Importers  of 
pipe  or  fittings  ever  appeared,  and  thxis  we 
were  confronted  with  a  corporate  body  liav- 
ing  the  fuU  supfHDrt  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment. This  demonstrates  the  IncompatlbiUty 
between  a  stete  trading  company  and  a  free 
enterprise  company  and  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  so  difficult  to  have  true  recip- 
rocal trade  with  the  iron  curtain  countries. 
Since  Mr.  SaveU  had,  at  the  last  minute, 
asked  for  this  meeting,  he  came  prepared 
with  a  memorandiun  which  obviously  had 
taken  some  time  to  compile.  Nowhere  in 
this  memorandum  did  Mr.  SaveU  deny  the 
charge  of  dumping,  but  made  the  case  for 
his  cllente  on  what  they  were  willing  to  do 
price-wise  on  pipe  and  fltUngs,  If  they  be 
allowed  to  continue  operation  In  the  United 
States  market.  We  replied,  of  course,  as  best 
we  could  extemporaneously  to  the  various 
points  in  this  erroneous  memorandum  as 
read  by  Mr.  SaveU.  and  asked  for  permiasion 
to  prepare  and  present  a  written  rebuttal. 
This  request  was  granted,  but  the  reply  had 
to  be  deUvered  within  ten  days.  After  aU  this 
case  had  been  dragging  for  over  17  months, 
and  time  suddenly  became  very  Important  I 
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Mr.  Ctudnnan,  yon  will  recall  that  Z  gave 
your  oOee  a  copy  of  tbi«  maioarandum.  to- 
gether wltb  our  reply.  I  bave  additional 
coplea  bare  In  tbe  event  that  you  wlah  to 
Introduce  them  Into  ttie  raoord. 

I  am  mire  that  you  will  understand  our 
oonfualoa  over  the  ruling  by  the  IVeaaury 
Department  that  there  was  dumping  In  the 
ease  of  tbe  Item  requiring  a  minimnir^  of 
labor  per  unit,  and  no  evidence  of  diunplng 
In  the  cace  of  the  items  requiring  at  least 
10  tlmea  tbe  labor  per  unit. 

We'd  like  to  review  8<xne  of  Mr.  Savell's 
memorandum,  and  the  second  paragraph 
reads: 

"However,  In  order  to  eliminate  fittings 
from  the  Issue  before  tbe  Treasury,  we  have 
revised  tbe  prices  ca  tbe  Pollsb  nttlnga  to 
tbe  TTnlted  States,  and  have  eliminated  the 
alleged  dumping  margin." 

Tou  see.  In  substance,  he  admitted  that 
the  flttlnga  bad  been  dumped  and  was  trying 
deapflntdy  to  establish  a  price  basis  which 
would  permit  a  continuation  of  exporting  fit- 
tings to  this  country.  Apparently  he  sold  the 
Idea  to  Treasury. 

Another  paragraph   reads: 

"me  Follab  pipe  does  not  compete  In  the 
TTnlted  States  market  place  wltb  French  pipe : 
anyone  who  wants  French  pipe  will  not  ac- 
cept Polish  pipe  as  a  substitute.  PoUsb  pipe 
competes  here  with  Indian  pipe,  which  Is 
much  lower  in  price  than  tbe  Follab  pipe." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  admission  that  they 
are  not  competing  wltb  tbe  American  Indiu- 
try  for  tbe  Yankee  dollar,  but  with  IndU. 
How  long  do  you  think  American  labor  and 
Industry  can  remain  In  the  middle  of  this 
battleground  without  sustaining  many  and 
serious  caaoalttes?  Where  Is  tbe  falrneM  in 
this  sort  of  operation? 

Now,  bis  final  paragraph: 

"We  offer  to  Increase  the  prices  of  the 
PoUsb  plpea,  for  tbe  purpose  of  settlement  of 
this  mattte,  to  a  point  which  wlU  bring  the 
Polish  pipe  halfway  between  the  French  and 
tbe  Indian  prices.  This  wlU  represent  an  in- 
crease in  all  but  three  of  tbe  Polish  sixes: 
none  of  tbe  Polish  sizes  will  be  reduced  In 
price.  Tbe  adjustments  for  differentiating  ele- 
ments win  certainly  put  the  PoUsb  prices, 
Increased  as  offered  herein,  into  compara- 
bility wltb  tbe  Prencb  pipe." 

Nowhere  does  he  deny  dumping  nor  does 
be  offer  any  ertdenoe  of  the  market  price  for 
pipe  and  fittings  In  Poland,  and  begs  to  settle 
on  a  price  halfway  between  tbe  French  and 
Indian  prices.  Tou  will  also  note  that  bis 
propoaed  Increase  would  apply  to  all  but  three 
stwss.  They  only  make  six  sine — 2",  3"  and  4" 
In  extra  beavy  and  servloe  weight.  Most  cer- 
tainly, bis  proposed  Increase  would  put  Polish 
pricee  Into  comparability  with  the  French, 
If  halfway  between  Rwicb  and  Indian  prices 
eoDitltutea  eomparabUityl  Why  dldnt  be 
offer  to  compare  their  eipart  valuations  with 
tbe  domestic  market  In  Poland  and  prices  to 
third  countries?  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
made  no  denial  of  dumping. 

If  you  will  read  our  reply  to  Mr.  Savell's 
memorandum,  you  will  see  that  almost  every 
statement  made  was  challenged  and  shown 
to  be  gross  misrepresentation  of  tbe  facts 
and  In  some — ^total  and  willful  disregard  for 
the  truth. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  we  have  eatab- 
Usbed  that  one  large  agent  for  Metalexport 
asked  to  have  the  word  "Salem  SV"  or  "Salem 
XH"  cast  on  the  pipe.  Ibis  same  agent  had 
previously  ordered  pipe  with  the  letters 
"KZO"  east  thereon.'  It  is  significant  that  a 
large  importer  of  Polish  material  Is  tbe  Salem 
Pipe  and  Iron  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Brtdgeton,  New  Jersey  who,  themselves,  are 
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*8ee  Metalexport  Order  Confirmation  to 
Key  Metals  Cki>i>oratlon  at  March  2nd,  1966 
and  Metalexport'B  Invoice  No.  eil/e694/0  of 
June  16.  1066  to  Key  Metals  Corporation. 
Both  Included  in  data  submitted  April  6, 
1B67.  by  Mr.  SaveU. 


producers  of  oast  Iron  soil  pipe  but  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute. 

How  tbe  Treasury  department  could  pos- 
sibly find  dumping  in  the  case  of  pipe  and 
not  wltb  fittings  is  Inconceivable  to  us,  as  I 
am  sura  it  will  be  to  you.  Why  should  they 
base  their  conclusions  on  a  document  riddled 
with  mlsrepresenuitlonB,  deception  and  out 
and  out  falsification?  Did  the  State  Depart- 
ment assist  the  Treasriry  Department  in  this 
Instance?  Somewhere  along  tbe  line,  could 
tbe  deep  regard  for  tbe  good  will  of  Poland 
and  tbe  extension  of  East-West  trade — so 
prevalent  In  the  Administration — outweigh 
the  regard  for  the  treatment  accorded  Ameri- 
can Ubor  and  industry?  Must  we  foUow  the 
French  example  and  build  a  plant  In  Poland 
in  order  to  receive  Just  and  fair  considera- 
tion? We  get  a  half  loaf  of  stale  19-month-old 
bread,  and  If  we  don't  like  that,  we  presume 
we  are  at  Uberty  to  eat  cake  I 

Have  we,  in  our  eagerness  to  keep  our 
economy  on  an  even  keel,  forgotten  that 
American  labor  and  Industry  play  Just  as  an 
Important  role  In  this  commendable  en- 
deavor as  the  ezecuUve  edicts?  They  cer- 
tainly pay  the  taxes  which  permits  us  to  live 
on  an  ever-rising  basis  and  to  provide  our 
competitors  through  foreign  aid  with  money 
to  build  better  plants  in  which  to  make  big- 
ger clubs  and  assure  the  certain  death  of 
the  goose  that  lajrs  the  golden  eggs. 

During  the  late  1800s  and  the  early  I900e, 
we  Imported  labor  as  such.  Ellis  Island  be- 
came a  decaying  moaiunent  to  that  period  of 
our  development.  Wie  didnt  have  too  many 
compunctions  when  we  set  rather  low 
quotas  on  Immigrants  allowed  to  come  in. 
Why  then  should  we  back  away  from  setting 
quotas  on  the  products  manufactured  In 
many  instances  by  almost  slave  labor  and 
which  we  prohibit  from  entering  our  coun- 
try? This  Is  a  question  which  we  hope  the 
Congress  will  consider  when  this  country  Is 
asked  to  adopt  the  International  Antidump- 
ing Agreement  which  has  been  negotiated  in 
Oeneva. 

Protective  tariff  bas  oecome  not  only  a 
dirty  word,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  tarllTs  as 
control  devices  haven't  become  obsolete  In 
this  roTigh  and  tumble  time.  We  don't  believe 
labor  really  needs  nor  wants  protection,  nor 
does  industry.  What  they  both  desperately 
need  and  want  is  support  In  their  efforts  to 
compete  and  maintain  an  ever  increasing 
level  of  living.  Not  the  stale  bread/cake 
routine. 

To  our  naive  way  of  thinking.  Injury 
to  both  labor  and  industry  is  pre-suppoaed 
when  evidence  of  dumping  is  found.  Other- 
wise, why  la  It  considered  an  evU  and  where 
is  there  room  in  this  concept  for  any  shading 
Of  black  to  white? 

This  la  tbe  lama  brand  of  naive  thinking 
employed  by  many  other  countries  who  nego- 
tiated at  the  QATT.  If  we  Investigate  their 
procedures  not  necesaartly  their  stated  proce- 
dtues,  but  actual  procedures  such  as  Involved 
In  this  Polish  case^they  wouldn't  haggle 
about  the  shades  of  gray.  They  would  shut 
tbe  door  one  way  or  another  I 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  find  some  device 
which  WlU  permit  us  to  play  thla  game  using 
the  same  ground  rules  as  employed  by  our 
competitors.  This  is  the  supporting  struc- 
ture that  labor  and  industry  and,  indeed, 
our   whole   economy   needs. 

If  we  don't  find  it,  we  can  assure  you  that 
every  port  In  the  United  States  will  become 
an  Ellis  Island  of  the  late  1800s.  overflowing 
with  foreign  labor  In  one  form  or  another. 
So  who  cares  about  our  immigration  quotas? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  again  before  you 
and  your  excellent  oommlttee.  We  may  for 
the  moment  appear  to  be  a  bit  discouraged 
and  weary,  but  we  are  confident  that  In 
your  deliberations,  you  will  find  the  key 
to  this  most  perplexing  dilemma.  Thank  you 
for  your  many  courtesies  to  me  personally. 


and  to  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute  and 
my  colleagues  whom  we  represent. 

TaXAStTBT  DxPAarMKNT, 

Buaaan  or  Cdbtous, 
Waahington,  June  1, 1967. 
J.  Wn.ET  Pebst,  Je., 

Ctiairman.  Import  Study  Committee.  Coat 
Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute,  Washington 
D.C. 

Deab  lida.  Perrt:  Tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  determined  that  cast  iron  soil  pip* 
from  Poland  Is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sow 
at  less  than  fair  value  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1931,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  160  et  teg.).  The  case  as  to  this 
product,  therefore,  has  been  referred  to  th« 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  a  deter- 
mination as  to  Injury. 

With  respect  to  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  fittings. 
upon  being  advised  of  the  tentative  detei- 
mlnatlon,  tbe  exporter  immediately  revised 
his  prices  to  tbe  United  State*  and  gave  as- 
surances that  there  would  be  no  future 
sales  at  less  than  fair  value  to  the  United 
States  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  In- 
vestigation. The  volume  of  the  Imports  of 
this  product  as  to  which  dumping  margins 
were  found  was  relatively  small.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  determined  t^at  cast  iron  nil 
pipe  fittings  are  not  being,  nor  likely  to  be, 
sold  at  less  than  fair  value  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  160  et  seg.) . 

Notice  of  the  determinations  and  of  tbe 
reference  to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  within  tbe 
next  few  days. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Rains, 
Acting  Commissioner  o/  Custom*. 

Attachmznt  B 
Dkpabtm  KNT  ow  Tsx  TaxAsuav, 
Omcx  OF  THE  SEcaETAar, 

May  31.  1967. 
(Antidumping — ATS  643.3  m] 
Cast    laoN    Son.    Pipe    and    FrrriNcs    FtOM 
Poland:   DzTEBMtMATloN  ov  Sales  at  t.tm 
Than  FAn  Value  and  or  Saues  at  Not  Lus 
Than  Fab  Value 

On  February  16,  1967,  there  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  "Notice  of  Tenta- 
tive Determination",  that  cast  Iron  soU  pipe 
and  fittings  imported  from  Poland  are  being 
sold  at  less  than  fair  value  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  201(a)  of  tbe  Antidumping 
Act,  1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  leO(a)). 

The  statement  of  reasons  for  the  tentative 
determination  was  published  in  tbe  above- 
mentioned  notice  and  Interested  parties  vrere 
afforded  untU  March  17,  1967,  to  make 
written  submissions  or  requests  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  in  connection  with 
the  tentative  determination. 

The  attorney  for  tbe  exporter  submitted  a 
written  request  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
views  In  person  in  opposition  to  such  notice 
The  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  attorney, 
and  all  interested  parties  of  record  were  noti- 
fied and  were  represented. 

After  consideration  of  all  written  and  oral 
arguments  presented,  I  hereby  determine 
that  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  from  Poland  is  being, 
and  Is  likely  to  be,  sold  at  leas  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
160(a)). 

Upon  being  advised  of  the  tentative  deter- 
mination, the  exporter  of  the  cast  iron  soil 
pipe  fittings  from  Poland  immediately  revised 
his  prices  to  the  United  States  and  gave  as- 
surances that  there  would  be  no  future  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value  to  the  United  States 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  volume  of  the  imports  of  this  prod- 
uct as  to  which  dumping  margins  were  found 
was  relatively  small. 

I  therefore  determine  that  cast  iron  soil 
pipe  fittings  from  Poland  are  not  lieing,  nor 


Ukely  to  be,  sold  at  leas  than  fair  value  with- 
in tbe  meaning  of  section  301  (a)  of  tbe  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
leO(a)). 

These  determinations  and  tbe  statement 
of  reasons  pertaining  to  the  cast  Iron  soil 
pipe  flttlnga  axe  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921, 
u  amended  (19  VB.C.  leo(c) ) . 

TauE  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary  o]  the  Treasury. 


THE  TRISCHOOL  PLAN  PASSES  ITS 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  FrasxrI  may  extend  bis 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
making  progress  in  public  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  An  Indication  of 
the  progress  is  contained  in  an  article 
from  Sunday's  Washington  Post  on  the 
trlschool  system  In  Southwest  Washing- 
ton, which  I  Include  as  part  of  the 
Rrcord: 

The    TaiBCHOoi.     Plan     Passes     Its     Fibst 
Semesteb 

(By  EUen  Hoffman) 

"We  are  now  ready  to  face  the  challenge  of 
providing  all  children  of  this  single,  cohesive 
neighborhood  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity." 

With  these  words  by  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, endorsed  by  white  and  Negro  and  by 
low,  middle  and  upper  Income  residents  of 
Southwest  Washington,  a  historic  educa- 
tional experiment  was  begun  less  than  a  yesur 
ago — the  controversial  trt-school  plan. 

Youngsters  from  Amldon,  Bowen  and 
Syphax  elementary  schools  have  been  a  part 
of  trl-school  since  February.  As  the  school 
year  now  comes  to  a  close,  their  parents  and 
teachers — many  of  whom  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  plan  at  first — are  relatively 
happy  with  what  has  happened. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  trt-school 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  prove  itself 
yet.  This  Is  the  integration  of  economic  and 
social  groups  In  the  Southwest  community. 

Nonetheless,  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
education  is  evident  already  in  the  three 
school  buildings.  One  sees  extra  teachers  and 
aides,  new  equipment,  building  improve- 
ments and  new  instructional  programs.  A 
spirit  of  excitement  about  the  new  program 
Is  more  evident  than  pessimism  about  its 
future. 

Because  of  a  combination  of  public  hous- 
ing and  higher  priced  apartments  and  town- 
houses,  the  new  Southwest  has  a  diverse 
group  of  residents. 

The  children  from  public  housing  formerly 
attended  Bowen  and  Syphax  schools,  built  in 
1930  and  1901  respectively. 

Additions  were  made  to  Syphax  in  1947 
and  1954. 

Children  of  the  more  affluent  Negro  and 
white  residents  attended  Amldon,  the  school 
where  Superintendent  Carl  P.  Hansen  estab- 
lished his  well-knovra  plan  of  basic  edu- 
cation. 

Amldon,  with  30  per  cent  white  students, 
was  the  only  integrated  school.  Bowen  and 
Syphax  were  virtually  all  Negro.  About  2000 
elementary  students  are  Involved  In  trl- 
school. 

Proponents  of  tri-school  believed  that  by 
assigning  each  elementary  school  two  grades 
plus  kindergarten,  children  from  all  over 
Southwest  would  broaden  their  social  con- 


tacts. They  also  hoped  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion thus  would  be  pressured  to  equalise 
facilities  In  all  three  schools. 

A  neighborhood  controversy  lasted  several 
months  when  Amldon  parents  expressed 
fears  that  their  children  would  receive  an 
inferior  education  if  transferred  to  one  of 
the  other  schools.  Many  parents  had  anxiety 
about  such  conflicts  as  children  fighting  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school  and  poor  class- 
room discipline. 

Tri-school  chUdren  know  that  school  has 
changed,  but  they  appear  unaware  that  they 
were  the  center  of  a  controversy  that  divided 
their  parents  a  few  months  ago. 

At  recent  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meetings,  youngsters  proudly  demonstrated 
that  they  had  learned  to  tumble,  to  sing  and 
to  play  musical  Instruments,  and  to  express 
themselves  through  painting. 

On  the  playground,  in  the  lunchroom  and 
in  occasional  special  activities,  they  have 
made  new  friends  from  different  parts  of 
Southwest. 

Hansen,  who  originally  opposed  trl-school, 
Bald  this  week  that  In  terms  of  organization 
"It  has  really  been  a  graceful  adjustment. 
We  proved  children  could  make  the  transi- 
tion without  anxiety." 

When  the  schools  were  reorganized  in  mid- 
year, children  were  reassigned  as  complete 
unlt» — ^wlth  their  classes,  teachers  and  even 
their  furniture.  The  result  so  far  has  been 
a  limited — but  apparently  successful — 
amount  of  contact  between  youngster^  from 
the  three  schools. 

It  was  felt  that  a  mid-year  change  of 
schools  would  be  enough  of  a  jolt  to  the 
children  so  mixing  within  individual  classes 
was  delayed  to  next  fall.  School  staff  pre- 
pared for  tbe  transition  by  mvltlng  parents 
and  children  to  the  other  schools  and  spon- 
soring programs  attended  by  all  chUdren  on 
a  grade  level. 

Last  fall  Southwest  residents  were  debating 
over  coffee  and  at  cocktail  parties  whether 
tri-school  should  exist.  By  this  spring,  the 
issue  had  become  how  students  should  be 
organized  into  classes  In  the  fall. 

The  Issue  is  crucial  to  the  middle  class 
parents  who  fear  their  children  wlU  not  be 
challenged  in  a  classroom  wltb  a  majority 
of  "educationally  or  culturally  deprived" 
younsters. 

School  adnUnlstrators  have  been  meeting 
with  parents  and  teachers  and  have  come  up 
with  general  principles  for  next  year's 
grouping. 

Children's  former  identification  with  one 
of  the  three  schools  will  disappear.  Each 
class  will  have  students  who  formerly  at- 
tended Syphax,  Bowen  and  Amldon.  Hansen 
says,  however,  that  classes  will  be  limited  to 
a  certain  range  of  reading  ability  so  that  a 
teacher  does  not  have  to  work  with  children 
with  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 

AN    E2IOTIONAL    CHANCE 

Dorothy  Johnson,  former  Amldon  principal 
who  now  heads  the  D.C.  school's  elementary 
education  department,  says  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  "an  emotional  change"  for  teachers 
srnd  principals  who  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  many  new  students  and  co-workers  in 
a  new  school. 

But  they  have  had  a  lot  of  special  help 
to  make  the  transition  a  smooth  one.  Among 
the  helps: 

Full-time  special  teachers  of  science,  art, 
music  and  physical  education  assigned  to 
each  building. 

Non-professional  teacher  aids. 

National  Teacher  Ccnps  interns. 

Arena  Stage,  the  theatre  located  in  South- 
west, which  set  up  a  classroom  program  and 
trained  teachers  In  helping  yongsters  to  ex- 
press tbemselves. 

How  do  some  of  the  new  classes  work? 

At  Amldon,  a  class  of  third  graders  who 
had  moved  from  Bowen  spent  more  than  an 
hour  one  morning  recently  viewing  and  dis- 
cussing photographs  and  famous  paintings. 


Art  teacher  Jane  Kinsley  flashed  pictures 
on  the  screen — some  of  them  abstract.  cul>ist 
paintings — and  tbe  chUdren  vied  to  be  called 
<m  to  describe  their  subjects  and  discuss  the 
use  of  color,  form,  texture  and  space  In  tbe 
picture. 

MOT  LIKE   ACADEMICS 

"They  get  to  notice  things,"  Mrs.  Kinsley 
said,  "and  tbe  study  of  art  can  extend  Into 
the  chUdren's  Uvea.  Art  is  Important  in  tri- 
school  because  it's  not  like  an  academic  sub- 
ject where  the  children  compete." 

A  class  of  Bowen  fifth  graders  concentrate 
on  the  rythm  of  a  canoeing  song.  Music 
teacher  Sybil  Erwln  directs  one  youngster  to 
play  tbe  beat  on  a  big  drum,  another  to  keep 
time  with  a  small  drum.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  class 
sings,  and  none  of  the  youngsters  looks  bored. 

Most  District  elementary  schools  are  served 
by  circulating  teachers  of  science,  art,  music 
and  physical  education.  These'  teachers  are 
usually  responsible  for  several  schools,  so  any 
one  chUd  does  not  see  them  very  often. 

Syphax  and  Amldon  have  some  extra  rooms 
which  have  been  converted  for  use  by  the 
special  teachers.  Youngsters  can  leave  their 
classrooms  and  come  to  a  room  equipped  for 
the  study  of  art  or  science. 

Bowen,  however,  houses  some  offices  as  well 
as  upper  elementary  school  classes  and  there 
are  no  spare  rooms.  Special  teachers  carry 
their  equipment  to  each  classroom,  often  cut- 
ting Into  class  time  to  set  up  the  apparatus 
or  clean  up  after  a  session  of  fiLnger  painting 
or  planting  seeds. 

MOKE    ATTXNTTON 

With  extra  personnel  in  the  building,  chil- 
dren with  problems  get  more  attention.  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corpe  interns,  work  primarily 
at  Bowen.  They  concentrate  on  helping  small 
groups  of  students  with  math  or  reading 
problems  so  they  can  keep  up  with  their 
classmates. 

One  day  a  week  trl-school  students  attend 
"Interest  groups"  in  which  they  have  a  choice 
to  study  folk  dancing,  sewing,  cartooning,  or 
extra  science  and  math. 

The  Arena  Stage  has  trained  teachers  to 
use  theatrical  techniques  to  Involve  aU  of  a 
Child's  senses — taste,  touch  and  smell  as  well 
as  sight  and  hearing — in  the  learning  process. 
In  a  spelling  lesson,  for  example,  children 
"act  out"  words  rather  than  memnrteing 
them. 

But  there  are  signs  that  school  ofBcials  are 
still  edgy  about  the  changes.  Examples: 

Amldon  principal  Virginia  Miller  com- 
mented recently,  as  she  leaned  over  to  pick 
a  gum  wrapijer  from  the  floor.  "We've  never 
had  this  problem  at  Amldon  before,  but  lye're 
working  on  it." 

A  reporter  studying  the  tri-school  was 
given  a  suggested  schedule  to  follow  during 
a  day's  visit  at  Syphax.  Of  five  classes  sug- 
gested on  the  schedule,  four  had  come  from 
Amldon. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    INCIDENTS 

When  asked  about  their  opinions  on  the 
progress  of  tri-school,  a  number  of  teachers 
and  administrators  replied  with  resignation: 
"As  an  employe  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
I'm  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Board." 

Remaining  objections  to  trl-Bchool  arise 
from  neighborhood  Incidents — fights  on  the 
way  to  or  from  school,  discipline  problems  In 
class  and  reports  of  shoplifting  In  local  stores. 

However,  most  school  officials  and  parents 
emphatically  deny  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween such  incidents  and  reorganization  of 
the  schools. 

WUllam  C.  Boyd,  principal  of  Bowen,  in- 
sists "we  would  have  these  problems  no  mat- 
ter how  the  schools  are  organized  .  .  .  Many 
of  these  kids  come  to  school  with  their  prob- 
lems. They  have  a  bad  day  because  they  don't 
feel  well  or  something  happened  at  home." 

Boyd's  office  is  usuaUy  occupied  by  several 
students  who  have  been  removed  from  their 
classes  for  being  disruptive.  ""These  are  not 
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lUaclpUne  problems,"  Boyd  says.  "Tbey  are 
adjuatment  problems." 

Virginia  Ulller,  ttae  Amldon  prtndpal  who 
haa  announeed  her  reUrement,  says  "we 
shouldn't  say  It's  lovely,  because  It's  not. 
There  have  been  several  cases  of  unprovoked 
attacks  by  children  upon  other  children." 

VKAXS  T7NJ  uariFicu 

Mlnetta  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Southwest 
Neighborhood  House  education  committee, 
saya  she  found  unjustified  middle  class  par- 
ents' fear  that  "outbursts"  and  "Incidents" 
would  occur  U  their  children  had  to  cross 
Delaware  ave.  to  go  to  school. 

After  four  months,  the  focxis  In  Southwest 
Is  turning  from  a  neighborhood  problem  to 
the  dilemma  facing  education  all  over  Wash- 
ington and  other  big  cities. 

Thla  Is  reflected  by  the  school  staff's  aa- 
seesment  of  next  year's  needs  In  trt-school: 

"Social  adjustment"  classes  for  youngsters 
with  emotional  problems. 

Vice  principals  to  coordinate  the  extra  per- 
sonnel and  schedule  new  programs. 

Pre-school  classes. 

A  full-time  psychologist. 

More  funds  to  finance  field  trips  and  other 
"enrichment  experiences"  for  the  youngsters. 

Already  planned  for  next  year  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Arena  Stage  program  and. 
U  It  Is  fxmded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, a  new  educational  television  project. 

It  Is  not  yet  known  how  many  teachers  or 
students  will  transfer  from  trt-school.  Even 
In  September  It  wUl  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  leave  because  of  trl-8<^ooI  or 
for  other  reasons. 

KUnCXNTaHT     DBCUMB 

By  last  week  Amldon  had  received  requests 
from  parents  to  transfer  30  children;  Bowen 
had  requests  for  transfer  of  33  children  and 
Syphax  had  none.  These  figures  compare  with 
a  total  of  44  transfers  from  Syphax  last  year, 
and  32  from  Amldon.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able on  transfers  from  Bowen  last  year.  A 
number  of  teachers  in  each  school  will  be 
leaving,  but  when  asked  about  It,  most  cite 
panonal  reasons. 

Total  enrollment  In  Southwest  elementary 
■ehoola  has  been  going  down  In  recent  years. 
St  decreased  by  37  students  from  l»e4  to 
1906  and  by  90  students  from  1B66  to  1966. 

Mrs.  Miller  said  she  had  planned  to  re- 
tire as  principal  of  Amldon  before  tri-school 
went  Into  effect.  A  former  Amldon  teacher 
now  at  one  of  the  other  schools  says  "I'm  not 
coming  back  next  year.  That  should  tell  the 
story.  No  one  asked  my  opinion  last  summer." 

But  most  tri-school  teachers  did  not  take 
advantage  of  a  receipt  opportunity  to  criticize 
or  suggest  changes  In  the  program. 

PASKNTAI.     SOPPOBT 

Asked  by  the  school  administration  to  turn 
In  unsigned  evaluation  ataeets,  most  teach- 
ers praised  the  instructional  program  and 
suggested  It  be  continued  In  the  same  way 
next  year. 

The  middle  class  parents  who  originally 
supported  tri-school  have  vowed  not  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  or  move  to 
the  BUbtu-ba. 

Jeaale  Tromberg,  parent  of  a  former  Aml- 
don student  who  now  attends  Syphax,  has 
organised  a  group  of  volunteers  to  take  chil- 
dren on  field  trips,  assist  In  school  libraries 
and  special  programs. 

Theodore  Cron,  whose  child  also  was  trans- 
ferred from  Amldon  to  Syphaz,  helped  draw 
up  the  original  plan.  He  plana  to  continue 
to  fight  for  inxprovements  In  tri-school. 

He  hopes  trt-school  will  set  an  example 
for  other  neighborhoods  In  the  Distrtct. 
"The  kids  know  something  good  has  been 
done  In  their  school,"  he  says,  "and  that 
their  patents  did  It  for  them.  This  has  to 
be  done  in  other  parta  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  lessonA  to  be 
learned  from  the  trlschool  success  is  that 


we  should  be  very  careful  before  con- 
demning Innovations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools.  Another  lesson  Is  that 
additional  resources  can  make  great  im- 
provements in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  The  special  teachers,  teacher 
aids.  National  Teacher  Corps  interns, 
and  other  additional  personnel  who  are 
part  of  the  three  elementary  schools  In 
Southwest  should  also  be  available  in 
schools  In  all  sections  in  the  city. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
AT  A  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  ARTS 
AND  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  imaginative  and 
articulate  Members  of  Congress  is  the 
gentleman    from    Indiana    [Mr.    Brad- 

EMASl. 

Wher  the  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities was  pencUng  before  the  89th 
Congr&>s,  he  was  a  leader  in  support  for 
the  bill. 

Recently  Mr.  Bradekas  in  an  eloquent 
address  discussed  the  immense  and 
necessary  contribution  of  the  press  in 
the  role  of  helper  and  Interpreter  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  thorough 
and  thoughtful  presentation  by  my  dis- 
tinguished and  aUe  colleague  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Address   bt   CoNcasaSMAN    John   BaxDEMAS, 

DEMOCSAT,  of  Iin>tAHA,  AT  A  COKTEaENCS  ON 

THE  Arts  and  the  ^bess,  Meoill  School  or 
Journalism,  Noctkwestern  TJniverhitt, 
BVANSTON,  III.,  JunkI,  1967 

When  Ben  Shahn,  ten  years  ago.  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "Artists  in  College"  at  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  he  began  by  saying: 

"I  have  come  to  Harvard  with  some  very 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  be 
here  at  all. 

"I  am  a  painter;  I  am  not  a  lecturer  about 
art  nor  a  scholar  of  art.  It  is  my  chosen  role 
to  paint  pictures  not  to  talk  about  them." 

Today  I  have  coma  to  Northwestern  with 
some  very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  I 
ought  to  be  here  at  all  I 

I  am  a  politician;  I  am  not  a  writer  or 
painter,  nor  even  a  filmmaker  or  a  Broadway 
producer.  Tet  practicing  politicians,  as  you 
well  know,  are  often  highly  gifted  perform- 
ers, and  rs  I  learned,  during  the  passage  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  bill,  some  artists 
are  rather  effective  politicians,   toot 

It  la  with  some  apprehension  that  I  speak 
today  before  a  g^roup  comprised  largely  of 
critics  and  editors,  for  politicians  and  the 
working  press,  while  often  the  best  of  friends, 
remain  uncomfortable  bedfellows.  This  is 
especially  true  these  days  in  Washington, 
where  the  other  evening  I  reminded  a  re- 
porter friend  of  Soran  Kierkegaard's  pithy 
observation:  "The  lowest  depth  to  which 
people  can  sink  before  Ood  is  defined  by 
the  wmxl  Journalist  ...  If  I  were  a  father 
and  had  a  daughter  who  was  seduced,  I 
should  not  despair  over  her;  I  would  hope 
for  her  salvation.  But  If  I  had  a  son  who 
became  a  Journalist,  and  continued  to  be 
one  for  five  years,  I  woula  give  him  up." 


Undaunted  my  newspaper  friend  retorted 
with  a  characteristic  observation  of  Mark 
Twain: 

"To  my  mind,"  he  once  wrote.  "Judas 
Iscariot  was  nothing  but  a  low,  mean,  pre- 
mature Congressman." 

Both  conviction  and  self-interest  dictate 
that  I  warmly  dispute  such  attacks  on  either 
politicians  or  the  press.  Indeed,  as  far  as  our 
subject  today  Is  concerned — government 
policy  toward  the  arts — the  press,  and  I  in- 
clude many  of  you  assembled  here — has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our  progress 
to  date.  I  want  to  return  to  this  point  after 
first  taking  up  with  you  the  genesis  of  the 
support  the  Federal  government  now  pro- 
vldes  to  the  arts  and  then  the  problems 
which  this  support  entails. 

THE     REASON     rOR     GOVERNMENT     SUPPORT     OF 
THE  ARTS 

Let  me  then  begin  by  suggesting  to  you 
that  the  new  and  growing  Interest  of  the 
Federal  government  in  the  arts  reflects  an 
increasing  concern,  as  President  Johnson  has 
said,  with  the  quality  of  our  goals  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  our  goods.  In  spite  of 
our  grave  physical  deflciencies  as  a  nation— 
deflciencies,  for  example,  that  cry  out  for 
a  war  on  poverty — we  have,  at  least  as  com- 
pared with  other  nations,  conquered  the 
age-old  needs  for  adequate  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Yet  we  have  grown  aware  that 
physical  comfort  is  not  enough. 

This  change  of  spirit  was  caught  most 
felicitously  by  August  Heckscher  while  he 
served  as  President  Kennedy's  Special  Con- 
sultant on  the  Arts.  ".  .  .  In  spite  of  the 
older  objective  of  serving  the  public  wel- 
fare," he  said,  "there  has  grown  up  the  new 
and  more  delicate  objective  of  serving  what 
I  have  called  the  public  happiness.  In  this 
complex  of  fresh  Issues,  the  arts  naturally 
take  their  place.  The  citizens  feel  that  the 
level  of  cultural  advancement  is  almost  as 
much  related  to  their  general  well-being 
as  the  level  of  economic  or  scientific  prog- 
ress." 

This  concern  for  "public  happiness"  be- 
yond physical  welfare,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  re- 
flected not  alone  in  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1966  but  also  In  wide-ranging 
measures  that  regard  as  appropriate  matters 
for  governmental  action  the  unveiling  of 
scenery  concealed  by  corridors  of  billboards, 
the  reclaiming  of  countryside  strewn  with 
unsightly  auto  oemetertes,  and  the  restoring 
of  both  beauty  and  health  to  cities  now 
cluttered  with  blight,  clogged  by  traffic,  and 
stifled  by  smog.  These  concerns  signify,  Id 
my  Judgment,  no  passing  neurosis  to  be 
cured  by  a  quick  dispensation  of  tranqui- 
lizers. They  suggest  rather  an  understanding 
tnat  while  the  burgeoning  ONP  can  raise 
revenues,  it  cannot  elevate  the  soul.  And 
with  respect  to  the  arts,  as  Alfred  Nortb 
Whitehead  haa  observed,  "the  fertilization 
of  the  soul  is  the  reason  for  the  necessary  of 
art." 

This  greater  sympathy  for  a  role  for  g;of- 
ernment  in  support  of  the  arts  has  been  a 
long  time  forming.  For,  as  Frank  Getleln, 
art  critic  of  the  Washington  Star  has  writ- 
ten: "The  United  States,  ignoring  the  uni- 
versal example  of  civilized  nations,  has  gen- 
erally let  the  arts  shift  for  themselves,  ex- 
cept when  congressional  committees  have 
Investigated  them  for  alleged  obscenity." 

President  John  Adams  understood  the  sep- 
aration of  art  and  state,  but  he  was  also 
able  to  foresee  the  present  evolution  when 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  In  1770:  "I  must  study 
politics  and  war,  that  my  sons  may  have 
liberty  to  study  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy. My  sons  ought  to  study  nuthematlct 
and  philosophy,  geography,  natural  history 
and  naval  architecture,  navigation,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  In  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry, 
music  (and)  architecture." 


THE  rXDXaAL  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  ARTS :   BOMS 
DEVSLOPMXNTS 

The  government  first  dipped  a  toe  into  the 
arts  with  the  establishment  In  1800  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Prom  the  beginning, 
the  Library  has  maintained  an  art  and  music 
collection,  and  Its  music  divLsion  today  has 
custody  of  over  3  million  Items.  The  Library 
of  Congress  was  foUowed  in  1846  by  creation 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  result  of 
a  gift  from  this  country's  first  benefactor, 
the  Englishman  James  Smithson.  A  series  of 
executive  directors  broadened  the  scope  of 
that  Institution  so  that  it  came  to  sponsor 
not  only  sclenUfic  research,  exploration  and 
zoological  park  exhibits  but  also  publica- 
tions, museums  and  art  galleries.  The  gov- 
ernmental toe  had  sunk  a  little  deeper. 

The  first  bill  to  establish  a  national  arts 
council  was  proposed  in  1877.  It  got  no- 
where. Aside  from  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  entertainment  of  artists  at  the 
White  House,  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  arts  was  to  remain  stagnant  un- 
til the  depression  of  the  1930'8. 

Government  support  of  the  arts  became 
direct  during  the  depression.  Tou  remember, 
of  course,  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion program  for  the  arts,  known  as  Federal 
Project  Number  One,  inaugurated  as  a  pro- 
fessional division  of  the  WPA  In  the  fall  of 
1935. 

The  Arts  Project  has  been  described  as  a 
nationwide  "conservation"  program  for  the 
fields  of  painting,  music,  writing  and  the 
theater.  The  music  portion  engaged,  as  its 
peak,  nearly  16,000  persons.  Its  activities  in- 
cluded public  performances  by  many  kinds 
of  music  groups,  from  (jrmphony  orchestras 
to  dance  bands.  It  was  estimated  that  each 
month  3  million  persons  attended  the  6,000 
performances  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration musicians.  The  musicians  also 
served  as  teachers,  directing  classes  for  an 
estimated  132,000  children  in  26  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  1939.  And  the 
project  sponsored  the  recording  of  American 
folk  music,  from  the  Texas  plains  to  the 
Kentucky  hills.  Tbat  infant  endeavor  may 
have  been  the  birth  of  the  sounds  that 
twang  across  tranststorland  today. 

The  Arts  Project  lasted  eight  years.  It 
managed  to  extend  cultural  activities  to 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Yet 
Its  central  Inspiration  was  drawn  less  from 
an  appreciation  of  the  arts  than  from  the 
more  Inunediate  principle  that  even  artists 
ought  to  eat. 

The  success,  although  not  uncritically  ac- 
claimed, of  the  Arts  Project,  led  to  attempts 
to  have  the  government  do  more  In  this 
field.  In  1938,  Senatoc  Claude  Pepper  of 
Flortda.  now  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  Bouse  of  RepresentaUves,  introduced  a 
bill  to  eetabltsh  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts.  "It  Is  the  obligation  oi  the  govern- 
ment," the  Senator  declared,  "to  recognise 
that  culture  as  represented  by  the  arts  is  a 
social  neceaslty  consistent  with  democracy 
and  also  to  recognlae  that  culture  must  be 
encouraged  and  developed  In  the  interest 
of  the  general  welfare."  He  spoke  for  an  Idea 
whose  time  had  not  yet  come.  Nor  did  it 
come  up  to  and  through  the  early  lB60's. 
years  during  which,  in  the  view  of  one  writer, 
bills  and  resolutions  for  arts  legislation  irere 
Introduced  "sheepishly"  and  were  "negated 
by  laughter." 

PRESIDENT    KENNXDT    ANT    THE    AR'S    mONTIER 

I  believe  It  fair  to  say  therefore  that  the 
arts  frontier  upon  which  the  government  has 
now  embarked  In  earnest  waj  opened  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  During  the 
thousand  days  of  his  administration,  there 
were  three  events  that  set  government  mov- 
ing in  this  direction. 

First,  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg 
intervened  In  and  seUled  the  MetropoIlUn 
Opera  Strike  of  1961.  He  Issued  his  arbitra- 
tion award  along  with  a  statement  declaring. 


*'We  must  oom«  to  accept  the  arts  as  a  new 
community  re^>ODslblllty  and  part  of  this 
new  respwnslbUlty  must  fall  to  the  federal 
government." 

The  second  event  of  the  Kennedy  days 
was  the  appointment  in  1962  of  August 
Heckscher  as  Special  Consultant  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  Arts.  A  man  of  insight,  Heck- 
scher interpreted  the  creation  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  consequence  of  ".  .  .  some  of  the 
basic  currents  of  the  Sixties — an  increased 
amount  of  free  time  ...  a  recognition  that 
life  is  more  than  the  acquisition  of  material 
goods  ...  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
United  States  will  be  Judged — and  its  place 
In  history  ultimately  assessed — not  alone  by 
Its  mUitary  or  economic  power,  but  by  the 
quality  of  Its  civilization." 

Within  a  few  months,  the  new  consultant 
had  Issued  a  report  urging :  1 )  that  executive 
agencies  take  more  interest  in  the  artistic 
worth  of  their  activities,  from  public  build- 
ings to  publications;  2)  that  the  government 
take  special  responsibility  for  making  the 
city  of  Washington  "a  symbol  of  the  finest 
in  our  architecture,  city  planning  and  cul- 
tural amenities,"  and  3)  that  the  govern- 
ment adopt  policies  beneficial  to  the  arts, 
such  as  lowering  taxes  on  artistic  perform- 
ances and  maintaining  low  postal  rates  for 
cultural  materials. 

The  third  event  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  the  appointment  by  executive 
order  in  June,  1963,  of  an  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts.  This  was  the  first  governmental 
body  to  be  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
arts,  artists  and  art  institutions. 

The  ideals  behind  the  Kennedy  actions 
were  eloquently  expressed  in  the  President's 
famous  address  at  Amherst  College  only  days 
before  his  assassination.  He  said  then:  "I 
see  little  of  more  Importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country  and  ova  civilization  than  full 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  artist  free 
to  follow  his  vision  wherever  it  takes  him. 
I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  re- 
ward achievement  in  business  or  statecraft. 
I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
steadily  raise  Its  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadily  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens." 

THE    CONTRIBUTION    OP    PRfSIDENT    JOHNSON 

This  high  ambition  was  nurtured  to  tan- 
gible fruition  under  President  Johnson. 
There  was,  first,  a  1963  Act  to  provide  up 
to  (15.5  million  in  matching  federal  grants 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  In  Washington.  A  year  later, 
Congress  gave  the  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  statutory  sanction,  establishing  by  law 
a  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  These  efforts 
reached  their  cUmaz  when  Congress  passed, 
by  voice  vote  in  both  Houses,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965. 

This  Act  established  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arte,  and  authorized  It  to 
spend  $10  million  a  year  over  three  years 
In  grants-in-aid  to  assist  Institutions  and 
Individuals  In  the  arts.  The  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  was  made  the  advisory  body  for 
the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  Roger 
Stevens,  former  chairman  of  the  council, 
was  named  executive  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Endowment. 

The  creation  of  this  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  put  the  government  for  the  first  time 
in  the  business  of  subsidizing  arts  for  the 
arts'  sake.  An  example  of  the  difference  the 
subsidy  can  make  is  the  grant  of  (181,000 
made  last  year  to  the  Martha  Graham  Dance 
Company.  That  money  enabled  the  company 
to  create  two  new  works  and  to  make  an 
eight-week  tour  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Graham,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  mod- 
ern choregraphers,  had  not  been  able  to 
take  her  company  on  a  national  tour  for  15 
years.  Before  the  grant  announcement  there 


had  been  reports  that  she  was  oont^uplaUng 
a  move  to  England  or  Israel. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   THE   ARTS:    SOME   laSUES 

Because  fairly  substantial  government 
support  of  the  arts  is  both  new  and  signifi- 
cant, we  must  raise  some  questions  about 
the  future  of  the  relationship. 

One  question  that  ought  to  be  dispatched 
quickly  is  otir  ability  to  aSord  (10  million  for 
the  arts.  With  1967  federal  expenditures  of 
(126.7  bUlion,  nearly  (70  billion  of  that  for 
defense  and  war  needs,  this  lees  than  one 
ten-thousandth  for  the  arts  pinches  the 
federal  budget  as  the  purchase  of  a  concert 
ticket  pinches  the  president  of  General 
Motors.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
appropriates  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  support  of  the  arts,  a  per  capita 
expenditures  three  times  our  own.  Let  me 
also  stress  at  this  point  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  (2.5  million  for  the 
National  arts  program  in  fiscal  1966,  only  (4.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  I  hope,  de- 
spite the  enormous  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  parsimony  of  the  Appropriations 
Comtulttees,  at  least  that  small  amount  for 
fiscal  1968.  The  Endowment,  In  other  words, 
will  actually  receive  only  about  half  its  au- 
thorized funds  for  its  first  three  years. 

There  are,  however,  more  serious  Usues 
we  should  consider  and  they  relate  to  the 
Impact  of  subsidy  not  upon  the  government 
but  upon  the  arts  thenoselvee.  There  seem 
to  me  to  be  two  central  Issues,  one  concern- 
ing freedom,  the  other  quality. 

As  to  the  first,  the  creation  of  art  is  by 
its  nature  the  least  bureaucratic  of  hiunan 
endeavors.  No  committee  can  compose  a 
poem,  nor  any  agency  a  sonata.  The  ques- 
tion rather  is:  Will  strings  attached  to  the 
government  doUars  restrict  or  inhibit  artists 
and  the  Institutions  upon  which  they 
depend? 

I  know  of  no  one,  of  course,  who  suggests 
that  one  morning  we  will  open  the  New 
York  Times  to  read  that  some  novelist  has 
been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  because  his 
output  has  been  critical  of  the  Administra- 
tion— the  kind  of  story  we  saw  last  year  in 
the  tragic  cases  of  the  two  Soviet  novelists, 
Andrei  Slnyavsky  and  Yuri  Daniel.  The 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  Act  not 
only  avoids  any  mention  of  censorship;  It  Is 
explicit  in  directing  that  no  government 
agency  or  employee  can  control  or  supervise 
programs  or  individuals  assisted  under  the 
bill. 

Moreover,  the  text  defines  the  piirpose  of 
the  Act  as  helping  "to  create  and  sustain 
not  only  a  climate,  encouraging  freedom  of 
thought.  Imagination  and  Inquiry,  but  also 
of  the  material  conditions  facilitating  the 
release  of  this  creative  talent."  We  are  Justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  assuming  that  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  intends  to  use  the 
subsidy  as  either  leash  or  whip. 

I  should  here  note  that  the  Act  was  In 
part  a  response  to  specific  needs  Identified 
in  the  Rockefeller  Panel  report,  The  Per- 
forming Arts,  Problems  and  Prospects.  This 
report — significantly,  a  bestseller  when  pub- 
lished In  paperback — showed  that  nonprofit 
arts  organizations  spend  about  (100  million 
a  year  more  than  they  eeun  In  box  office 
receipts.  This  figure  alone  Is  evidence  that 
an  Investment  erf  (10  mUllon  wlU  enable  the 
government  to  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution but  not  to  become  a  controlling 
stockholder  In  the  arts. 

PXDERAL     SUPPORT     NOT    A     DOMINANT    PART     OP 
THE   "NETWORK  OP  SUBSmT"  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  federal  subsidy  wUl  be  a  part,  but 
by  no  means  a  dominant  part,  of  what  one 
writer  has  caUed  the  "network  of  subsidy" 
composed  of  contributions  from  state  and 
local  governments,  private  individuals,  corpo- 
rations and  foundations.  To  be  distributed 
largely  through  the  well-testad  means  of 
matching  grants,  the  government  dollar  Is 
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fiUMUBMntally  Intended  as  seed  money.  It  la 
aimed  at  producing  what  the  ecouomlsts 
call  ft  multiplier  effect,  stimulating  greater 
Income  from  a  greater  number  of  oourcee 
for  tbe  arts.  Thla  type  of  effect  haa  been 
demonstrated  successfully  on  a  state  level 
by  the  pioneer  New  York  State  Arts  Council. 
Since  that  coxincll  wels  formed  In  1961,  54 
other  states  and  territories  have  taken  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  similar  bodies. 
Organizations  of  this  tyi>e  exist  In  more  than 
100  local  communities,  and  we  can  count 
some  30  arts  centers  In  cities  across  the 
nation. 

In  light  of  this  diversity  of  support,  I 
share  the  reasoning  of  my  able  colleague, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  champions 
In  Congress  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Bill, 
Congressman  William  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  argued  on  the  House  floor:  "We 
do  not  propose  the  creation  of  a  monolithic 
structure  of  aid  to  education  and  culture; 
on  the  contrary,  we  propose  an  addition  to  a 
pluralistic  system  of  support  for  education 
and  the  arts." 

If  enough  people  are  willing  to  pay  the 
piper.  Congressman  Moorhead  suggested,  the 
piper  can  select  bis  own  tunes.  A  federal 
subsidy,  representing  support  from  yet  an- 
other source,  should  therefore  add  to  rather 
than  detract  frcnn  the  freedom  of  the  artist. 

Let  me  offer  In  support  of  Congressman 
Moorhead's  analysis  a  comment  of  distin- 
guished scholar,  Henri  Peyre,  who  cooly  de- 
bunks those  who  are  convinced  that  govern- 
ment control  must  follow  government  sup- 
port. Says  Peyre:  "Systematic  belief  In  the 
eventual  mistake  or  Imagined  perfidy  of  their 
legislatures,  of  Congress,  or  of  the  White 
House  Is  a  strange  mental  attitude  to  hold 
for  Cltli:ens  of  a  democracy  called  upon  to 
offer  a  model  for  much  of  the  world." 

OKMOCRACT    AND    THK    AKT8 

Tbe  second  major  Issue  raised  by  the  ad- 
vent of  federal  arts  subsidies  concerns  tbe 
effect  of  government  dollars  on  the  quality 
of  artistic  achievement.  Russell  Lynee  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  for  example,  expresses 
one  view:  "I  am  not  worried  about  creeling 
socialism  In  the  arts,  but  about  creeping 
mediocrity.  The  less  the  arts  have  to  do  with 
our  political  processes,  I  believe,  the  healthier 
they  will  be." 

The  Act  Itself,  however,  does  not  prestime 
to  guarantee  excellence.  Its  statement  of  pur- 
pose acknowledges  that,  ".  .  .  no  government 
can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar  Into 
existence.  ..."  Tbe  assumption  that  a  sub- 
sidy will,  however.  Inevitably  breed  medioc- 
rity relates  to  an  old  question,  whether  cul- 
ture and  democracy  are  Irreconcilable. 
Eminent  men  have  concluded  that  they  u-e; 
that  great  cultures  have  always  been  elitist 
affairs;  that  "the  masses"  can  never  attain 
high  cultural  standards;  and  that  democra- 
tization of  the  arts  Inevitably  brings  about 
their  debasement. 

This  Issue  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
Issued  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  "Neo- 
elitists,"  that  paper  noted,  see  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  mass  media  as  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  arts.  This  view  is  opposed 
by  "democratic  optimists,"  who  argue  that  it 
is  possible  to  widen  the  base  for  both  sup- 
port and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

The  question  has  Inunediate  relevance 
when  one  considering  that  right  now  the 
United  States  la  experiencing  what  Is  popu- 
laiiy  deacrllMd  as  a  criltiure  boom.  It  has 
meant  a  stetistlclana'  field  day:  We  have  35.5 
million  amateur  musicians;  we  buy  18  to  ao 
million  classical  records  a  ye<ir;  last  year  3.1 
million  of  us  attended  3,064  productions  of 
plays  In  10,280  performances  on  college  and 
university  campuses;  last  summer  we 
thronged  Central  Park  70,000  strong  for  a 
single  concert  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic; and,  as  the  Rockefeller  Report  noted, 
we  have  Increased  our  symphony  orehestraa 
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to  something  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,400, 
more  than  double  the  mmiber  of  1980. 

"THX  CULTtU  BOOM" 

Yet  laeit  recitation  of  numbers  leaves  the 
cultiu-al  democrat  ecxtremely  vulnerable. 
Mention  the  increase  In  orchestras,  for  ex- 
ample, and  you  will  be  dashed  with  cold  Ink 
by  Igor  Stravinsky,  who  commented:  "Of 
those  (orchestras)  deserving  the  name,  we 
have  more  likely  grown  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen .  .  .  and  I  am  certain  that  there  are 
not  13  capable  of  preparing  first-rate  per- 
formances of  the  new  works  of  outstanding 
young  composers." 

Indeed,  the  recent  Annual  Report  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  for  1966,  In  sum- 
marizing some  of  the  findings  of  the  Report 
published  by  the  Fund  last  year,  "Perform- 
ing Arts — The  Economic  Dilemma",  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen,  de- 
clared. In  resf>onse  to  the  question,  "What 
about  that  cultural  boom?": 

"Mbre  regional  theaters  and  local  sym- 
phonies, longer  dance  tours  and  a  few  new 
opera  companies  are  signs  of  a  cultural  boom, 
but  the  extent  of  the  boom  has  been  exag- 
gerated. While  an  increase  in  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  admissions  to  performances 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  substantial  cultu- 
ral upsurge,  this  increase  mainly  represente 
growth  In  population,  prices  and  real  in- 
comes rather  than  a  substentlal  rise  of 
Interest  In  the  arte." 

"Of  each  »100  of  disposable  personal  in- 
come, an  Identical  share  wau  spent  on  admis- 
sions to  live  performances  in  Ixjth  1963  and 
1946.  In  contrast,  consumer  exp>enditures  on 
education  and  research  doubled  between 
1946  and  1963." 

Perhaps  it  shows  the  politician  in  me,  but 
I  choose  a  middle  road  in  passing  Judgment 
on  this  culture  boom.  I  certainly  cannot  be- 
lieve that  levels  of  art  appreciation  are  rising 
In  even  rough  proportion  to  the  percentage 
increase  In  sales  of  records  and  books  and 
concert  tlckete.  Yet  It  seems  equally  unlikely 
that  all  this  activity  signifies  nothing.  At  a 
minimum.  I  would  interpret  It  as  a  vastly 
broadened  curiosity  about  the  arte.  And 
ciirlosity  is  a  first  step.  Properly  nourished, 
it  can  lead  to  solid  Interest  and  finally  to  the 
genuine  understending  that  makes  possible 
txill  appreciation. 

In  the  debate  between  neo-elltlst  and 
democratic  optimist,  I  hold  to  the  middle 
view  which  argues  that  standards  should  be 
high  but  recognizes  that  democracy  must  al- 
low for  different  audiences  and  different 
steges  of  development  and  sophistication. 

I  concede  that  government  subsidies  prob- 
ably win  not  find  their  way  in  any  large 
sunui  to  the  extreme  fringes  of  the  arte. 
Nonetheless,  this  money  may.  indirectly, 
benefit  the  avant  garde.  This  possibility  was 
outlined  by  Alan  Rich,  writing  in  the  Neva 
York  Magazine  of  the  late  Sunday  Herald 
Tribune.  "Federal  and  state  subsidy  for  music 
is  no  panacea,"  Mr.  Rich  steted.  "It  can,  at 
best,  see  to  it  that  the  big  establishments 
maintain  their  health  and  spread  their  activ- 
ities toward  increasingly  large  audiences.  But 
these  audiences,  hopefully,  will  then  develop 
a  healthy  curiosity  for  the  less  popular  en- 
tertainmente,  and  these  in  turn  will  only 
continue  if  they  are  cared  for  by  smaller 
private  agencies." 

If  the  federal  gcvemment,  therefore,  ac- 
cepte  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  major 
activities  In  the  central  artistic  workshop, 
more  of  the  money  from  diverse  smaller 
soiu^:e8  can  be  released  for  efforte  In  the  ex- 
perlmentel  outposte. 

And  let  me  here  interject  that  I,  for  one, 
hope  that  at  least  some  government  support 
of  the  arte  will  find  ite  way  Into  experimental 
projecte;  and  that  we  will  not  insist  on 
subsidizing  only  art  forms  that  are  widely 
acceptable.  We  ought  not  to  ban  the  un- 
orthodox. 

As  Ben  Shahn  has  observed :  "If  the  artist, 
or  poet,  or  musician  or  dramatist,  or  philoso- 


pher seems  somewhat  unorthodox  in  his 
manner  and  attitudes,  it  Is  because  he 
knows — only  a  little  earlier  than  tbe  average 
man — that  orthodoxy  has  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  human  good,  whether  of  charity,  or 
good  sense,  or  of  art." 

CKICAGO     TRIBUNX     PRAISES     NATIONAL 
KNOOWMXNT 

That  the  Endowment  has.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  very  limited  funds  to  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  potential  reclpiente,  per- 
formed imaginatively  and  well  is  represented 
by  a  report  from  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"In  the  arte  and  in  the  field  of  education," 
The  Tribune  said  recently,  "President  John- 
son has  made  far  reaching,  idealistic  federal 
commitmente  without  precedent.  The  arts  In 
particular  have  receiv«l  a  series  of  shots  In 
the  arm  which  are  among  the  most  creative 
fiscal  allotmente  ever  made.  Taken  in  sum, 
they  suggest  a  distinctively  American  plan 
for  government  aid  to  the  arte  which  may 
overturn  a  good  many  notions  and  bromides 
.  .  .  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arte  so  far  has  been  a 
muscular,  fast-moving  and  unorthodox  arm 
of  tbe  government  which  plante  Ite  punches 
where  they  likely  will  count  most  and  wastes 
neither  energy  nor  money.  The  Council  haa 
created  more  excitement  and  less  controversy 
than  anyone  had  a  right  to  expect." 

THE    ROUC    or    THE    PRESS 

Let  me  now  pursue  further  the  role  of  the 
press  with  respect  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's new  Involvement  In  the  arte.  I  be- 
lieve that  role  to  have  been  a  lilghly  con- 
structive force  to  date.  Obviously  Emerson 
was  right  to  assert  that  "Beauty  will  not 
come  at  the  call  of  a  leglslatiire,  nor  will  it 
repeat  in  England  or  America  ite  history  in 
Greece.  It  will  come,  as  always  unannounced, 
and  spring  up  between  the  feet  of  brave  and 
earnest  men." 

But  once  beauty  has  sprung  up,  who  Is  to 
see  that  it  will  thrive  and  prosper?  Cer- 
tainly not  legislatures  alone,  nor  the  staffs 
Of  tbe  Endowment  or  Ite  state  and  local 
counterparte  across  the  nation,  acting  by 
themselves.  The  arte  can  prosper  only 
through  public  understending  and  support 
on  a  broad  scale.  And  this  understanding 
and  support  depend  in  turn  on  the  quality 
of  the  prism  through  wbicdi  the  light  of  the 
arte  is  refracted.  They  depend,  that  is — at 
least  In  part— on  the  effect  of  your  efforts  »» 
critics  and  editors  whose  major  concern  Is 
the  condition  of  the  arte  in  America. 

Whatever  else  one  says  about  critics — and 
one  is  often  tempted  to  say  a  great  deal- 
one  cannot  take  lightly  their  Infiuence.  It 
may  be  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  tbe 
old  New  York  Herald  overstated  the  power  ol 
the  press  when  he  said  in  1844:  "A  newspaper 
can  be  made  to  teke  the  lead  of  all  the  great 
movemente  of  human  thought  and  of  hu- 
man civilization.  A  newspaper  can  send  more 
souls  to  Heaven  and  save  more  from  Hell 
than  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  New 
York,  besides  malting  money  at  tbe  same 
time." 

Yet,  I  am  not  sure  that  Bennett  over- 
ate ted  the  case  at  all  I  Certainly  It  is  true  that 
art  critics  as  a  group  have  been  a  significant 
force  In  stimulating  tbe  growing  public  Inter- 
est in  the  arte.  I  refer  both  to  the  leader- 
ship of  many  critics  and  their  newspapers 
over  many  years  In  support  of  local  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  arte,  and  to  the  far  more 
recent  response  of  critics  to  tbe  Arte  and  Hu- 
manities Act  and  ite  Implementetlon,  and  to 
similar  undertaltings  at  the  stete  level. 

To  cite  once  more  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  for  1966,  I 
was  most  pleased  to  learn,  as  I  am  sure  you 
are,  that  the  Fund  has  commissioned  a  sur- 
vey entitled,  "Tbe  Press  and  the  Arte".  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  proposed  "profile  of 
cultural  reporting  in  America's  daily  press": 

"An  intorest  in  tbe  performing  arte  and  a 


concern  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  press 
are  two  areas  of  Fund  activity  that  converge 
in  a  survey  now  under  way  to  examine  report- 
ing on  the  arte  In  the  dally  press.  Approxi- 
mately one  hundred  daily  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  from  every  region  of  the  country, 
wlU  be  reviewed  in  this  siu-vey.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  School  of  Jotunallsm  of  the 
University  of  Mlnnesote  under  the  direction 
of  MlteheU  V.  Charnley  and  George  S.  Hage, 
Professors  of  Journalism.  Robert  L.  Jones! 
Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  is  an 
adviser  to  the  project. 

"The  survey  will  seek  to  determine  whether 
cultural  news  is  presented  at  all  In  the  se- 
lected newspapers,  and  If  so,  whether  as 
straight  news,  as  feature  material  or  in  some 
other  form.  It  will  also  attempt  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  coverage,  and  whether  coverage 
is  limited  to  local  affairs,  to  regional  evente, 
or  encompasses  activities  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

"In  a  smaller,  more  Intensive  survey  of 
thirty-five  daily  newspapers,  all  of  which 
have  designated  drama  and  music  critics  and 
are  published  In  metropollten  centers  where 
the  arte  fiourlsh,  reviews  and  critical  com- 
mentary will  be  analyzed. 

"A  secondary  aspect  of  tbe  project  will  be 
a  series  of  Interviews  with  outetendlng  critics 
and  reporters  of  the  arte  to  ascertein  what 
they  feel  Is  the  critic's  appropriate  role  and 
function.  Information  obtained  through 
these  interviews  will  re  related  to  the  find- 
ings concerning  newspaper  patterns  of  cov- 
erage. 

"The  Fund  expecte  to  publish  the  resulte 
of  this  study  in  1967." 

I  have  read  with  some  care  the  analyses 
which  art  critics  have  written  of  the  Act  and 
of  the  performance  to  date  of  the  Endow- 
ment— and  as  a  body  of  criticism  I  find  It 
Wghly  informed  and  well-reasoned. 

I  know  also  that  in  at  least  two  stetes 
that  have  developed  serious  programs  in  sup- 
port of  the  arts — CaUfornla  and  Missouri— 
the  efforte  of  the  working  press  to  explain 
the  plans  and  posslbiuties  of  stete  arte  com- 
missions have  proved  vital  in  the  successful 
launching  of  those  programs. 
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lleve  tbe  National  Endowment,  as  weU  as 
state  and  local  arte  commissions,  should 
provide. 

For  let  me  remind  you  that  there  Is  no 
iron-clad  guarantee  that  government  support 
for  the  arte  will  continue,  or  Increase  At 
the  Federal  level  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arte  and 
Himianities  expiree  next  year,  and  while  our 
determination  to  extend  the  law  wlU  enjoy 
strong  support,  we  wtU  also  encounter  some 
stiff  opposition. 

My  Republican  colleague.  Congressman 
Durward  HaU  of  Missouri,  for  example  Is 
outopoken  in  his  opposition  to  some  of  the 
projecte  that  the  Endowment  has  funded  and 
in  his  desire  to  see  the  Endowment  budget 
sharply  reduced. 

In  analyzing  and  Uluminating  this  issue, 
therefore,  the  other  Issues  Involved  In  gov- 
ernment support  of  the  arte,  you  as  criacs 
of  the  arte  clearly  have  a  role  of  crucial 
Importance. 

In  closing,  then,  let  me  say  that  I  must 
once  again  disagree  with  merkegaard,  who 
Inslste  that  the  world  would  benefit  greatly 
if  Journallste  would  only  observe  what  he 
calls  a  "Pythagorean  silence." 

I  take  the  view  rather  of  an  old  classmate 
of  mine,  George  Stelner,  who  in  his  recent 
book.  Language  and  Silence,  observes  that  it 
is  the  task  of  critics  to  help  us  respond  to 
art  "as  total  human  beings,  by  example  of 
precision,  fear,  and  delight.  Compared  to  the 
act  of  creation,  that  task  is  secondary.  But 
it  has  never  counted  more.  Without  it,  cre- 
ation iteelf  may  fall  upon  silence." 

To  ward  off  that  silence  will  require  many 
strong  voices — and  yours  must  be  among 
them. 
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I  Strongly  believe  that  your  efforte  to  Il- 
luminate the  purpose  and  potential  of  new 
efforts  at  all  levels  of  government  to  support 
the  arte  are  an  essenUal  part  of  your  obli- 
gation as  responsible  Journallste. 

WhUe  your  primary  task  as  crtUcs  is  to 
•tate  uneqiUvocally  what  you  think  and  feel 
about  art,  you  also  have  a  significant  tnist 
la  your  capacity  as  Journallste.  In  a  non- 
partisan sense.  In  the  sense  of  serving  the 
interest  of  pubUc  understanding,  it  is  your 
obligation  to  be  pollOcal. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  Congress- 
man Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  who 
aeserves  enormous  credit  for  his  splendid 
^dership  In  the  passage  of  the  Arte  and 
HumanlUes  blU.  has  observed  that  m  our 
"oclety,  minorities  of  all  kinds,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  large  ends  with  smaU  means 
must  search  out  and  find  the  pressure  point^ 
in  the  body  poliUc.  As  a  result  we  have  black 
power,  brown  power,  labor  power,  and  rifle 
Msociation  power,  among  many  others.  These 
must  now  be  Joined,  says  Congressman 
^ompson.  If  the  arte  and  humanities  are 
^^r*"'*  "**  »"PPOrt  tbey  merit,  by  "scholar 

,jI,  **""*'"  "***  y**"'  "  reporters  on  and 
critics  Of  the  arte,  must  help  generate  this 
Kholar  power  and  power  among  other  groups 
M  well.  Spedflcally,  I  believe  that  M  you 
xayor  continued  government  support  of  the 
WW,  as  I  do,  you  should  press  your  views 
clearly  and  persistenUy. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  refrain  from 
pointing  up  shortcomings  In  our  present  ef- 
lortfl  wherever  they  appear.  On  the  contrary 
you  should  discuss  candidly  the  kind  and 
wel  of  support  for  the  arte  that  you  be- 


AMBASSADOR  <X)VEY  T.  OLIVER 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  dk  la  Oarza]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  world  Is  Involved  In  great  turmoil, 
and  there  Is  great  concern,  properly  so, 
for  the  people  and  the  areas  In  conflict, 
many  of  us,  nonetheless,  feel  that  we 
should  not  dln[iinish  our  concern  for  the 
future  of  this,  our  own  hemisphere.  In 
which  endeavor,   a  great  part  will   be 
played  by  our  sister  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  this 
concern  is  shared  by  President  John- 
son, and  although,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  proof  needed  of  his  interest 
in  this  area,  he  once  again  has  demon- 
strated It  by   the   recent   appointment 
of  Ambassador  Covey  T.  Oliver,  as  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    State    for    Latin 
America. 

Ambassador  Oliver  brings  to  this  post 
many  splendid  qualities,  outstanding 
qualiflcatlons,  indeed  a  very  impressive 
background  for  this  position,  but  above 
and  beyond  all  this,  he  brings  a  profound 
understanding  of  Latin  America,  a  love 
for  its  people  and  a  desire  to  work  with 
them  for  this  better  tomorrow,  this 
future  with  peace  and  prosperity  that 
they  and  we  their  friends  would  work  for. 
All  this  has  been  so  ably  expressed  by  a 
newspaper  woman  who  herself,  has  a 
great  understanding  of  Latin  America 
Virginia  Prewett  of  the  Washington 
DaUy  News.  I  would  like  very  much  to 


shai*  with  my  friends  and  coUeagues 
her  recent  article  on  Ambassador  Oliver: 

OuvzK  Shows  a  Orasp  op  Latin  Issttts 
(By  VlrglnU  Prewett) 
"Every  Interest  of  mine  is  firmly  to  nurture 
and  support  the  basic  principles  of  democ- 
racy. 

July  will  be  sworn  In  as  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  Latin  America  and 
hemisphere  AID  Co-ordlnator  with  this  stete- 
ment  reveals  bis  approach  to  his  Immense 
new  tasks. 

He  sees  constltuUonal  government  as  the 
only  defense  against  "the  multiple  dangers ' 
of  dictetorship.  »^^cn, 

HUMAN    FREEDOMS 

"We  In  the  hemisphere  must  show  where 
we  stend  in  the  real  understanding  of  the 
basic  values  of  free  elections  and  respect  for 
final  human  freedoms,"  he  told  melii  an 
Interview. 

In  specific  situations,  Ambassador  Oliver 
told  me  he  devoutly  hopes  that  "common 
standards  of  value"  accepted  thruout  the 
hemisphere  may  be  increasingly  applied.  To 

^^I^.^^^'^P"^*-  ^^  ''^^  **>«  agreement 
made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1966  under  which 
hemisphere   govemmente  agreed  to  consult 
on  the  recognition  of  new  de  facto  regimes 
More   importenUy,   for  recognition,   these 
regimes  must  respect  human  righte  and  Al- 
liance for  Progress  principles  of  social  Justice 
Mr.  Oliver  approaches  his  new  tasks  with 
calm  confidence,  but  no  illusions  about  their 
complexity  and  urgency.  He  feels  that  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America  is  no  longer  racine 
only  against  ite  traditional  foe.  the  coup  bv 
selfish  cliques  or  sectors.  Today,  hemisphere 
leaders  must  shore  up  defenses  also  against 
the   possible   collapse   of   national   societies 
into  anarchy. 

"BOCOTAZO" 

Mr.   Oliver  described   this   new  danger   as 
that  of  a  large-scale  "Bogotazo,"  or  a  "hemi- 
sphere Watte."  "Bogotazo"  is  a  term  derived 
from  the  prolonged  rioUng  that  leveled  much 
of  Colombia's  capitel  in   1948.  Fidel  Castro 
was  a  dynamite-squad  expert  in  these  riote 
Ambassador  Oliver  brings  to  his  new  tasks 
a  thorough  background  in  international  law 
in  government  and  in  economics.  In  each  of 
these  areas,  he  boldly  applies  a  humanistic 
touch.  In  discussing  Latin  America's  needs 
he  Is  an  innovator  only  in  placing  fresh  ac- 
cent on  goals  that  are  already  impUcit  in 
the  region's  drive  for  modernization,  but  that 
usuaUy  become  blurred  in  a  sea  of  technology 
For  example,  he  wlUlngly  backs  the  two 
most   cherished   goals   of   the   "pure"   tech- 
nicians—improved  productivity   and   mone- 
tary stablUty.  But  he  also  stresses  three  needs 
that  bring  the  problem  back  to  the  human 
and  individual  level. 

He  blgbllgbte  tbe  need  of  workers  to  have 
Jobs,  and  at  adequate  pay.  Complementing 
this.  Ambassador  OUver  is  not  afraid  to  say 
that  in  Latin  America  business  needs  an  op- 
portumty  to  invest  under  Just  and  equlteble 
laws. 

Finally,  be  calls  for  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  stend  equally  before  tbe  law. 

In  bringing  these  three  pointe  out  of  the 
obscurity  In  which  they  too  often  languish. 
Ambassador  Oliver  reveals  a  profound  under- 
standing of  Latin  American  needs. 


MIDEAST  PEACE:  THE  HARDER 
TASK 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
the  shaky  Middle  Eastern  truce  Into  a 
peace  will  require  a  creative  plan — cmd 
great  understanding.  The  cease-fire  is 
not  a  pardon.  It  is  merely  a  reprleTe. 

The  timeless  travail  of  this  ancient 
land  liaunts  the  present  age  like  a  pro- 
cession of  ghosts  from  the  long-boried 
past.  It  was  somewhere  In  this  region 
that  man's  troubles  began  In  Eden's 
Qarden.  And  here  It  was  that  NocUi 
sighted  land  after  the  deluge.  Here 
Abraham  began  the  race  whose  offspring 
fell  to  warring  with  each  other.  Isaac  and 
Ishmael.  from  whom  Jew  and  Arab  de- 
scended, were  half  brothers. 

Where  days  ago  Nasser's  legions 
flaunted  International  law  in  Soviet 
tanks,  Moses  once  led  his  remnant  of 
refugees  from  Egypt  through  the  desert. 
Here  Joshua  laid  siege  to  Jericho.  In 
what  we  call  the  Gaza  strip  Samson  slew 
the  Philistines. 

In  Babylon— 4K>w  Iraq — the  Jews  were 
held  captive  imtil  Cyrus  let  them  retxim 
to  rebuild  their  city.  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  oame  and  conquered.  By- 
zantium held  sway  before  the  Arab  con- 
quest in  the  seventh  century.  And  here 
the  Crusaders  had  their  Armageddon 
with  Islam.  For  13  centuries,  foreigners 
fought  over  the  scarred  earth  of  dvlllza- 
Uon's  cradle,  leaving  the  legacies  of  14 
different  c(Miquerers,  imtil  General  Alien- 
by  wrested  Palestine  from  the  Turks  in 
World  War  I. 

Then  began  the  modem  period.  Britain 
sponsored  Independence  for  Arabia,  ex- 
pressly excluding  Palestine,  where  the 
Balfour  declaration  promised  "a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people."  This 
was  1917. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  victorious 
AUies  helped  establish  national  inde- 
pendence for  lands  that  became  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria.  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  and  Yemen.  But  the  pledge  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  awaited 
still  another  war  and  1948  to  become 
reality.  At  no  time  in  this  period,  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  was  there 
any  sovereign  Arab  rule  in  this  ancient 
bit  of  real  estate.  But  Arabs  lived  there 
tmder  British  mandate. 

We  know  the  agonies  of  the  last  two 
decades,  which  have  seen  three  wars.  In 
the  solemn  councils  of  nations  and  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Israeli  people,  Israel  has 
been  firmly  established  as  a  sovereign 
nation  with  all  the  rights  Inherent  in 
that  title. 

And  now  we  have  the  present — an 
awesome  present  of  niiclear  capabili- 
ties— when  Americans  and  Russians 
share  the  need  to  find  a  way  to  help  right 
ahdent  wrongs.  It  is  in  our  common  in- 
terest to  dampen  the  smoldering  hatreds, 
correct  old  injuries,  and  set  a  watch  to 
see  that  the  combustible  fuel  of  revived 
hostilities  does  not  explode  in  the  dry 
tinder  of  the  past  to  engulf  the  world  in 
flame. 

We  must  believe  that  peace  is  possible, 
that  man's  enlightened  mind  and  con- 
science can  find  a  way  to  free  the  future 
from  the  biurden  of  sins  as  old  as  Eden 
and  suspicions  as  ancient  as  Cain.  Truly 
this  Is  the  harder  task.  A  peace,  to  be  se- 


cure, will  have  to  be  fair.  It  will  have  to 
Include  several  indispensable  ingredients. 

First.  The  sine  qua  non  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  Israel  as  a  fact  of  life.  The 
Arabs  will  have  to  take  the  blinders  from 
their  eyes  and  give  up  the  silly  fiction 
that  Israel  does  not  exist.  They  must  be 
made  to  still  their  foolish  cries  about 
"exterminating"  the  Israeli  Republic.  It 
is  a  nation,  with  every  right  to  live  in 
peace,  unmolested. 

Secimd.  Once  and  for  all,  we  must  es- 
tablish the  security  of  international  wa- 
terways and  the  rights  of  all  to  peaceful 
passage.  This  applies  not  alone  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  It  should  be  reasserted 
as  well  with  respect  to  the  Suez.  In  this 
enlightened  age,  a  world  grown  small 
simply  cannot  pander  to  any  tlnpot  des- 
pot who  wants  to  say  who  may  and  may 
not  ship  goods  in  peaceful  commerce. 

Third.  A  resettlement  program  with 
truly  meaningful  as^stance  for  the  Pal- 
estinian Arab  refugees,  displaced  by  the 
creation  of  the  Israel  State,  is  long  over- 
due. This  is  a  rightfitl  burden  on  man's 
collective  conscience.  A  regional  planned 
program,  administered  by  the  U.N.  and 
aided  in  substantisd  ways  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  seems  the  best 
solution. 

Arab  resettlement  Is  a  duty  not  only 
of  conscience  but  of  commonsense.  To 
protect  the  future,  we  must  correct  the 
injuries  of  the  past.  Help  for  the  refu- 
gees Is  not  only  right,  it  is  imperative  If 
we  would  remove  a  lingering  cause  of 
conflict  which  could  be  infinitely  more 
costly  to  all  of  us  in  the  long  run. 

Fourth,  The  old  city  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  twisted  streets  have  echoed  to  the 
marching  footsteps  of  too  many  con- 
querors, should  be  made  secure  for  all 
mankind.  What  a  great  thing  if  it  could 
be  an  international  city,  an  open  city, 
protected  by  the  U.N.  or  a  Joint  interna- 
tional commission  as  an  enduring  mecca 
for  the  faithful  of  the  world. 

Jerusalem  is  a  Holy  City  to  three  great 
faiths.  The  Israelis  knew  this  when  they 
took  the  old  parts  of  the  town.  With 
commendable  restraint,  they  used  only 
small  arms  fire.  They  paid  in  the  coin  of 
human  life  to  save  the  sacred  places.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  remains  intact,  as  do 
the  Walling  Wall,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  its  gnarled  2,000-year-old  trees, 
Pilate's  courtyard  and  the  place  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  What  a  magnanimous 
thing  if  the  historic  portions  of  this  city 
could  know  no  confining  national  iden- 
tity but  become  in  truth  a  city  of  the 
world  for  pilgrims  of  all  lands  for  future 
time. 

Fifth.  Territorial  boundaries  must  be 
agreed  upon,  clearly  demarcated,  and 
made  to  be  accepted  and  respected  by  all. 
Perhaps  a  wider  buffer  zone  could  be  es- 
tablished between  the  recent  combatants 
to  remove  the  temptations  which  arise 
with  tensions.  It  would  have  to  be  pa- 
trolled, perhaps  for  a  very  long  time,  by 
a  continuing  U.N.  presence — not  to  be 
removed  at  the  whim  of  someone  who 
wants  to  start  another  war. 

As  the  Arabs  will  have  to  yield  upon 
the  first  two  points,  the  Israelis  who  now 
hold  this  land  in  military  possession 
should  yield  to  some  degree  upon  these 
latter  two.  Israel  has  every  right  to  de- 
mand security,  no  right  to  demand  spoils. 


Her  people  are  too  mature,  I  think,  to 
insist  upon  them. 

Sixth.  In  all  of  this,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  a  common  stake.  The 
s«isible  restraint  exhibited  by  both  in 
the  period  of  armed  hostilities  shows  that 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  work  together— 
if  we  have  the  will.  President  Johnson 
demonstrated  superb  calm  in  the  explo- 
sive situation.  The  Russians  responded. 
A  confrontation  was  avoided.  Now — with 
the  cease-fire — comes  the  real  test. 

How  much  better  for  the  people  of  both 
great  lands  if  we  can  think  more  of  sav- 
ing the  future  than  of  saving  face.  And 
how  much  cheaper.  It  will  cost  less  by 
far  to  help  this  ancient  region  to  peaceful 
coexistence  than  to  pour  more  billions 
into  arms.  Three  billion  dollars  of  Hus- 
sion military  aid  to  Egypt  has  brought 
nothing  but  trouble.  That  which  was  not 
taken  by  the  Israelis  lies  in  crumpled 
heaps,  baking  in  the  desert  sim  and  sink- 
ing into  the  sands  of  centuries. 

If  mankind  is  given  one  more  chance, 
may  the  future  not  lament  that  we  were 
too  stupid  or  too  selfish  to  use  It  well. 

For  here  in  the  ancient  Middle  East  it 
also  was  that  Isaiah  and  later  the  exiled 
author  of  Revelations  spoke  of  a  day 
when  "men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks;  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore." 

Here,  too,  where  Syrian  artillery  shells 
fell  last  week  on  Galilean  villages,  a  man 
of  peace  once  taught  the  multitudes  that 
they  should  love  their  enemies.  If  this  is 
still  too  much  for  mortal  men,  at  the 
very  least  we  must  learn  to  live  and  let 
live. 


LITHUANIA.  LATVIA,  AND  ESTONIA 
HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  BE  FREE  AITO 
INDEPENDENT— 27  YEARS  IN  THE 
COMMUNIST-RUSSIAN  SLAVERY 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remain  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  June 
15,  1940,  the  Baltic  States  have  been  suf- 
fering in  the  Soviet  captivity.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  experi- 
enced in  their  long  history  through  cen- 
turies such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  i>eople  as  during  this 
Soviet  occupation  since  June  15,  1940. 
During  the  last  27  years  the  countries 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  en- 
tire population.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin  despots 
or  died  In  exile  in  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Siberia  and  other 
places  of  Communist  Russia.  At  least  20 
percent  of  the  present  population  of 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  are  not  the  Baits,  but  the  Soviet 
colonists.  The  genocidal  operations  and 
practices  being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets 
continue  with  no  end  in  sight.  Bearing  in 


mind  that  all  of  the  murdered  and  de- 
ported people  have  been  the  most  edu- 
cated, coiu-ageous,  industrious,  compris- 
ing the  strongest  elements  of  the  coun- 
tries, the  losses  in  population  become 
more  terrible  and  almost  fatal  to  the 
survival  of  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  nations. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  details  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  forces  of  occupa- 
tion were  entrenching  themselves  and 
the  mock  elections  were  being  carried 
out  in  1940,  leaders  and  active  members 
of  all  non-Communist  political  parties 
and  thousands  of  public  officials  were 
arrested.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to  one 
of  the  most  despicable  acts  of  modem 
times;  namely,  the  mass  deportions  that 
ensued.  Interrupted  only  by  a  temporary 
Nazi  occupation  of  Lithuania  from  1941 
to  1944,  when  the  Soviets  reoccupied 
Lithuania,  these  deportations  went  on 
for  about  a  decade.  People  from  every 
walk  of  life,  even  old  and  dying  people, 
were  put  on  cattle  freight  cars  for  the 
3-week  joumey  to  Siberia  or  remote  areas 
near  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  number  of 
all  the  deportees  amounted  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  population,  or  600,000 
Lithuanians.  In  two  nights  alone  of  June 
1941,  34,260  Lithuanians  were  deported 
to  the  horribly  miserable  conditions  of 
the  slave-labor  camps.  The  consequent 
death  toll  of  these  deportees  was  very 
high. 

With  the  increase  of  physical  terrori- 
zation  by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithua- 
nian luiderground  resistance  organiza- 
tion was  formed  and  fought  the  Soviets. 
It  was  an  heroic  and  widespread  resist- 
ance movement,  but  it  was  a  costly  one : 
after  the  war  about  30,000  died  in  battles 
with  Russian  Communists. 

If  we  demand  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  Africa,  we  should  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  Europe.  The 
Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — are  more  than  700-year-old 
nations  and  they  have  the  same — or  even 
more — right  to  be  free  and  independent 
as  any  new  country  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  We  should  have  a  single  standard 
for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole  or 
in  part,  any  place  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  House  concurrent  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House  on  June  21, 
1965,  and  by  the  Senate  on  October  22, 
1966: 

|89th  Ck)ngre88,  second  session,  Calendar  No. 

1673] 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

[Report  No.  1606] 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
fights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  development;   and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,   and   Lithuania  have   been   forcibly 


deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  f>eoples,  continues  In 
its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  a  firm  and  consistent 
poUcy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;    and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American 
people:   Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appropri- 
ate international  forums  and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Elstonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

(House  Concxirrent  Resolution  416  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  record  vote  of  298  yeas  to  no  nays  on 
June  21,  1966,  and  unanimously  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  October  22, 
1966.) 


89th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Calendar  No.  1673. 
S.  Rept.  No.  1606. 

Baltic  Statts 

(Report  by  Mr.  Pclbricht,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  H.  Con. 
Res.  416) 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  416)  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  certain  actions  in  be- 
half of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  and 
similar  resolutions,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommends  that  the  res- 
olution do  pass. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed 
the  committee  that  the  language  of  the 
reeolutlon  is  not  objected  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

EXKC'UTIVX    POSmON 

The  position  of  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  is  out- 
Uned  In  the  correspondence  which  follows: 

Dkparticxnt  or  Stats, 
Washinffton,  June  1.  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaoiman  :  I  am  writing  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  20,  1966,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  the  Department's 
comments  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  which  has  been  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  resolution  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  In  behalf  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  language  of  the  resolution,  as 
formulated,  is  not  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DouGuis  MAcAsTRrra  m, 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Congres- 
sional Relations 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


URANIUM  LUNG  CANCESl 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  our  industrial  progress 
that  the  pioneers  in  a  new  area  of  ac- 
tivity often  face  dangers  that  are  not 
recognized  imtil  men  have  died.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  mining  of  uranium  where 
nearly  100  men  have  already  died  from 
lung  cancer  and  another  LOOO  are  ex- 
pected to  die  of  this  disease  by  1985. 

It  is  a  shame  that  it  has  taken  so  long 
to  recognize  the  dangers  In  the  mining 
of  uranium  and  to  realize  that  these  dan- 
gers can  be  minimized  If  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  once 
recognized  the  Federal  Government  has 
t?.ken  direct  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
this  needless  waste  of  human  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  uranium  mining  are  needed.  It  is  also 
right  and  just  that  the  Secretary  made 
these  standards  effective  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  standards 
are  too  restrictive  and  others  will  say 
that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  but 
none,  I'm  sure,  will  debate  the  need  for 
standards  of  this  nature.  That  is  why  the 
Secretary  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
provisions  in  the  law  permitting  him  to 
establish  standards  before  having  full 
public  participation  in  this  development. 

The  benefit  of  public  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  the  rules  will  not  be 
lost  since  the  rules  and  standards  can 
be  changed  if  they  are  found  to  need 
revision,  by  the  procedure  the  Secretary 
has  chosen  to  follow,  but  neither  will 
needless  delays  be  caused  in  providing 
needed  protection  for  uraniimi  miners. 

The  Secretary's  action  in  this  most 
serious  matter  is  most  wise  and  I  can 
only  do  what  any  thinking,  civilized  man 
would  do  in  supporting  him  to  the 
fullest.        

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  June  12  through  June  16, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  t<Mnorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  June 
12,  1967,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MATStmAGA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legtsla- 
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tive  ptatTMii  and  anj  spedjJ  orders 
heretofflge  entered,  was  granted  to: 

ICr.  Rtav,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  hli  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  nuUto:. 

Mr.  Cusns.  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dklunback)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HALPcaw.  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
13. 

Mr.  ScHADKBxiG.  for  15  minutes,  on 
June  13. 

Mr.  AsHBxooK.  for  1  hour,  on  Jime 
13. 

Mr.  Btrnxs  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

Mr.  RoTBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hicks)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  13;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrsssional 
RxcoBD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PATMAir)  who  spo^  In  the  Ck)mmlttee  of 
the  Whole  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OATHniGS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxLLxmACK)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.QDnxxN. 

Mr.  SCHADSBXKG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hicks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.HAKNA. 
Mr.  HAMILTOIf . 

Mr.FsASSK. 
Mr.  PucxKSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  13,  1967, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICA'nONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  a  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea«ury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  aecretarx  ot  ^«  Treaaury  on  the  state  of 
tlie  flnancea.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  3) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  lllustntionB. 

83«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oT  Agri- 


culture, tranamlttlag  a  draft  of  proposed 
laglolation  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Bodentlclda  Act,  as  amended, 
to  proTlde  for  moi«  dfeetlTe  regulation  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcvltuie. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of 
measures  Initiated  to  place  the  OoTemment 
In  a  podtlon  to  deal  with  problems  of  sup- 
ply cA  oU  i>oaed  by  the  sltuaUon  in  the 
Middle  East,  pursuant  to  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment relating  to  foreign  petroleum  supply, 
approved  under  section  708  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  BanlUng  and  Currency. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tranamlttlag  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  36  Stat.  690,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  o*  Foreign  Affairs. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
potential  saviugs  available  through  use  of 
civil  service  rather  than  contractor-furn- 
ished employees  for  certain  support  services. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  (Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
oral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  strengthening  procedures  to 
reduce  the  number  of  extra  final  Inspections 
on  newly  constructed  houses.  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  16,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accon^ianylng  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  Reports  on  Chefuncte 
River  and  tributaries,  Louisiana,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Bepresentativea.  adopted 
June  13,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Manager.  VB.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  list  of  the  nonprofit  eduea- 
ttonal  Institutions  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations In  which  title  to  equipment  was 
vested,  during  calendar  year  1066.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  86-834;  to 
the  Committee  on  Selence  and  Astronauttca. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  8,  1967. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 
9,1967: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  ApproprU- 
tions.  HJl.  10738.  A  blU  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  loes,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  340).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  6  1967 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 
9, 1967: 

Mr.  RCXJKRS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  10480.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  *60)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

[Sulimitted  June  12, 19S7] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  cnerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center' 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  851).  Referred 
to  the  Ciommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  601.  Joint 
resolution  extending  for  4  months  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  urbcm  mass  tran«- 
porUtion  program  (Rept.  No.  353).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Bfr.  JARMAN:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 650.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  SSI). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Jime  8, 1967, 
the  following  bill  was  Introduced  oii 
June  9, 1967 : 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
Hit.  10738.   A  blU   making  appropriation! 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flical 
year   ending   June   30,    1968,   and  for  other 
purposes. 

[Sultmitted  June  12. 1967 \ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJi.  10730.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  wtiole  skins  of  mink. 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10740.  A  bill  making  Columbus  D.iy  a 
legal    hoUday:    to    the    Committee    on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  10741.  A  blU  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  naUonal  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  10742.  A  bill  to  establish  a  cropland 
and  water  restoration  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcult\u«. 
By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
HJl.  10743.  A   bill  to  amend   chapter  113 
of  title   18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  transportation,  use,  sale  or  receipt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  10744.  A  blU  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN,   and   Messrs,   MTJL- 
TER,    BARRETT,    MOORHEAD,    8T 
GERMAIN,      GONZALEZ,      MINI8H, 
and  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  10746.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  10746.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.   10747.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  eatablisb  in 


the  Public  Health  Service  the  position  of 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcMnmerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLLINO: 

HJl.  10748.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  leglalatlve  braaob  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. and  far  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON : 

H.R'  10749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BUITNIX)  : 

HJl.  10760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  lt66;  to  the  Committee  on 
pubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANLET : 

H.R.  10761.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  a  research  and  demon- 
stration program  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  lake  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mrs.KELLT: 

H.R.  10762.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  care  and  control 
of  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ttate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10753.  A  biU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.KTROS: 

H.R.  10754.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Gov- 
erament  Program  Evaluation  Commission; 
to  the  Oonuuittee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  10755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  payment 
of  disability  insurance  benefits  to  an  in- 
dividual otherwise  entitled  thereto  from  the 
beginning  of  his  disability;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  (by  reqtiest) : 

H.R.  10756.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  10757.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  by  amendment  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  to  provide 
auutance  to  State  and  local  governmenlt  to 
Increase  the  eSectlvenees  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  crUninal  Justice  sys- 
terns  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  10758.  A  bUl  to  pay  the  SUtes  for  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
providing  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
on  account  of  claims  for  or  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals wtio,  as  a  result  of  employment 
In  the  mining,  handling,  or  processing  of 
uranlimi,  suffer  injury,  disablement,  or  death 
from  the  effects  of  radiation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  800TT: 

H  R.  10769.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  19S0.  relating  to  the  Potomac  lnt«rcept<v 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  aewer;  to 
the  Ck)mmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  10760.  A  blU  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomat- 
ic relations  with  the  United  SUtes  on  or 
after  January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  10761.  A  hill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbta  Police  and  Firemen's  Saltkry  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  DlBtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS: 
H.J.  Res.  615.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  compris- 
ing the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KXNO  of  New  York: 

HJ.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
HJ.  Bes.  618.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  righto  for 
men  and  women;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.J.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each  year 
as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and 
Bflr.  Ccttis)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res.  871.  Besoiutlon  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic OomoUttee  should  include  within  its 
Investigations  an  analysis  of  the  growth  and 
movement  of  population  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.  Res.  607.  Resolution  to  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  section  12  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Services  Act  and  aectlon 
3868  of  title  XVm  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEA(ORIAI£ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

228.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  Uie 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
to  scenic  river  legislation,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral fiood  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

229.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Bute  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  retainer 
and  retired  pay  for  persona  retired  from 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

330.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUU  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  amending 
the  Elementary  smd  Secondary  Education 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

231.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUU  Of  Louisiana,  relattve  to  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


232.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  congres- 
sional approval  of  sanctions  ImpKieed  by  the 
President  under  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

233.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Ijeglslature  of 
the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

234.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  local  par- 
ticipation in  revenues  secured  from  oU  and 
gas  production  on  lands  reserved  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
military  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flabertos. 

236.  Also,  memorial  of  Vba  Legiaiature  oi 
the  Commonwealth  of  MawrhnsotU,  rtfa- 
tlve  to  Increasing  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  MaaBaehusette,  rela- 
tive to  peace  in  the  Middle  Sast;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fordgn  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introdticed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  10762.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Rlblsl  Lasplna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  10763.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Aatonie 
Espoetto,  Giuseppa  Bspoeito,  aad  Maria  Roea 
Bsposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

HJl.  10764.  A  biU  for  ttie  reUef  of  Budokia 
VUllotis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAQAN: 

H.R.  10765.  A  biU  to  confer  Jurlsdictlcm  <mi 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Melba  B.  Perkins  agalnct  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Cooimlttae  am  the  JudiaUry. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 

HJl.  10766.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sebas- 
tlano  AgOEzlno;  to  the  Coounittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIKKS: 

HJl.  10767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GUmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Faroe   (re- 
tined) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTT3IMEIBR: 

H.R.  10768.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  ot  Dr.  Banna 
Maria  Sobkowlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEaOETT: 

HJl.  10769.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  OaliU 
Ehsan  Abdel  LaUf  El -Bayed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  508.  Reecrfutlon  to  refer  the  biU 
HJl.  1734  enttUed  "A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
Francis  von  Wedel"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance 
with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  pmiers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  fdlows: 

102.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  the  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  canal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  Appropriations. 

103.  Also,  petition  of  legislative  Research 
Commission,  relattve  to  the  operation  of  the 
T>nneaBee  Valley  Authority;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
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June  12,  1967 


Think  Mink 


ETXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  JuTie  12.  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  collea«rues,  and  I,  have  sub- 
mitted bills  into  Con^rress  which  seek  to 
hold  imports  of  mink  pelts  at  40  percent 
of  domestic  consimiption  In  an  effort  to 
help  this  industry  now  faced  with  dis- 
aster. In  addition,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  asked  his  help  for  these  people 
whose  market  is  being  swamped  with 
cheap  Imports.  Following  Is  the  reply  I 
received  and  directly  after  this  reply  is 
my  letter  to  his  noble  Office,  reflecting 
my  feelings: 

OnrcK  or  the  Spkciai.  Repbzsxnt- 

ATIVX     rOK     TkADE     NZGOTIATIOKS, 

Executive  Omcx  or  the  Presi- 
dent, 

Washington,  June  8, 1967. 

Hon.  HXNRT  C.  Schasebxsg, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  CklNCKESSMAN  SCHADEBERG:  YoUT  let- 
ter tO  the  Preeldent  of  May  18, 1967,  has  been 
referred  to  this  Office  for  further  reply.  In 
your  letter,  you  urge  that  the  President  re- 
quest the  Tariff  Commission,  under  section 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  make  a 
study  of  Imports  of  mink. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  consider  requesting  such  a  study  of 
the  TarUI  CJommlsslon  without  considerably 
more  Information  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  I  might  add  that  under  secUon 
333(g)  the  Ways  and  Means  Ckmmilttee  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  ask  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  undertake  such  a 
study. 

In  any  case,  however,  we  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  consider  the  Imposition  of  additional 
restrictions  on  Imports  of  mink  without  a 
showing  that  such  Imports  are  causing  or 
threatening  serlo\)s  economic  Injiuy  to  the 
domestic  Industry.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  domestic  Indxistry  already  enjoys 
extraordinary  protection  through  the  total 
embargo  on  Imports  troia  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  1951.  This 
embargo  Is  provided  for  In  headnote  4  of  sub- 
part B  of  part  6  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

WnxiAM   M.   Roth, 
Special  Representative. 

Junk  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Roth, 

The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roth:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  8th.  Your  frankness  Is  appreciated. 
I  am  deeply  dismayed  at  your  lack  of 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  American 
mink  Industry.  Many  a  mink  rancher  In  the 
United  States  has  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  many  more  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  unless  the  Administration  acts 
promptly  In  their  behalf.  Ten  ranchers  in 
my  own  district  In  Wisconsin  have  gone 
out  of  business  In  the  past  year  and  predic- 
tions are  that  40%  of  the  remaining  ranch- 
ers Will  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  end 
of  the  year  unless  something  Is  done  soon. 


It  Is  clear  to  me  by  your  letter  that  the 
Administration  will  4o  nothing  to  help  save 
the  mink  Industry  In  the  United  States.  I 
find  this  attitude  very  unusual,  especially 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  that  market  aver- 
ages have  fallen  off  drastically  from  a  gross 
level  of  (19.48  per  peit  for  1965-66  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  (16  or  less  and  imports  are 
entering  this  country  duty-free  at  an  (11.50 
average,  the  lowest  price  on  record.  Since 
1960,  the  American  mink  industry  has  lost 
over  40  7o  of  its  ranchers  beca\ise  of  price 
resistance  on  the  world  market.  Poreig^n 
imports,  meanwhile,  have  built  up  to  42  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  and  indica- 
tions are  that  they  will  increase.  Imports 
should  be  held  at  40%  or  less. 

Your  attitude  of  "do  nothing"  persists 
despite  the  fact  that  in  1966  American  ex- 
pansion was  only  from  six  to  nine  percent 
when  Imports  from  Scandinavia  Increased 
23  percent  and  from  Denmark  28  percent — 
all  In  one  year!  Meanwhile,  the  Norwegians 
have  announced  that  their  1967  production 
would  exceed  1966  by  20  percent  and  that 
the  United  States  is  their  main  target. 

Certainly,  we  owe  something  to  the  splen- 
did people  who  have  done  such  a  fine  Job 
In  building  the  mink  industry,  who  have  not 
sought  government  aid  In  any  way,  creating 
a  profitable  market  for  its  product  and  built 
It,  from  scratch,  into  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  mink  industry  Is  an  American 
Idea  and  has,  until  Imports  threatened  it, 
been  a  shining  example  of  what  free  enter- 
prise can  do.  It  exempllfles  the  American 
way  of  life  and  yet  your  office  wishes  to  Ig- 
nore a  very  real  threat  to  their  very  existence. 

When  I  speak  of  an  Industry's  future  which 
Is  at  stake,  I  do  not  appreciate  being  taken 
lightly.  Not  only  an  Investigation  but  action 
as  soon  as  possible  Is  required  if  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Ameilcan  Industry  are  to  be 
served.  My  request  for  action  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  serious  and  realistic.  I  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  1,000  ranchers  In  my  state  who 
employ  3,000  persons  and  whose  payroll  an- 
nually is  (10,654,000.  Their  capital  invest- 
ments amount  to  (54,354,000  and  their  gross 
sales  total  (46,323,0(K).  Certainly  these  are 
Items  worth  keeping  for  Americans,  especially 
for  these  Americans  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
who  have  helped  make  this  nation  what  It 
Is  today. 

Your  statement  In  your  reply  of  June  8th, 
that  ".  .  .  the  domestic  industry  already 
enjoys  extraordinary  protection  through  the 
total  embargo  on  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1951," 
is  a  classic  example  of  a  non-sequitur. 
Frankly.  I  cannot  see  how  an  embargo  on 
Soviet  mink  has  any  bearing  on  this  issue 
other  than  that  the  Administration  has  ac- 
cepted the  false  premise  that  the  Soviets 
have  rights  to  our  markets  over  and  above 
the  rights  of  our  own  citizens.  When  is  it 
"extraordinary  protection"  to  place  the  In- 
terests of  our  own  Industry  over  the  Interests 
of  an  Industry  abroad  that  supports  the 
government  that  Is  helping  to  provide  ma- 
terials which  are  killing  our  men  In  Vietnam 
and  that  persists  In  Its  denunciation  of  the 
United  States  not  only  In  its  efforts  to  seek 
freedom  and  self  determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese but  to  stabillie  the  deteriorating  sit- 
uation In  the  MlddU  East  In  a  search  for 
peace? 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  worthwhile  to  build 
bridges  to  the  East  If  the  spans  are  to  be 
supported  by  foundations  consisting  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  mink  industry.  This  In- 
dustry, the  American  mink  industry  Is  In 
trouble.  I  have  met  with  many  in  my  own 
district  and  heard  their  pleas  first-hand.  I 
do  not  Irrationally  seek  assistance;  I  do  not 
plead  Without  cause;  and  I  do  not  accept 
your  temerity.  I  must  insist  that  this  "reluc- 


tance" on  your  part  be  replaced  with  a  con- 
cern for  that  which  Is  ours  and  that  which 
must  remain  ours  if  we  are  to  continue  aa 
the  land  of  opportiuilty  and  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Cordially, 

HENBT  C.  SCHADEBERG, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Philanthropic  Confaribntions  by  One  Amer- 
ican Corporation,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  Have  Benefited  Americu 
Education  in  the  Amount  of  More  Than 
$5  MUUon 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally  agreed  among  the  people  of  our 
Nation  that  our  greatest  single  resource 
for  the  continuance  of  democracy  Is  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. 

We  Americans  have  developed  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  not  only 
manifest  the  culture  of  America  but  also 
are  a  source  of  inspiration  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  the  largest  Polish-Ameri- 
can fraternal  organization  in  the  world, 
which  has  its  headquarters  In  Chicago 
but  which  has  local  chapters  in  virtually 
every  community  of  the  United  States, 
has  contributed  more  than  $5  million  to 
Alliance  College,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  in  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa. 

This  vast  contribution  by  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  to  maintain  an  excel- 
lent institution  of  higher  learning  should 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Through  Its  efforts  to  help  Alliance 
College,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
manifests  an  abiding  desire  to  help  main- 
tain educational  standards  in  the  United 
States  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
These  impressive  contributions  by  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  reflect  again 
what  a  tremendous  impact  this  imposing 
organization  has  exerted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  stands 
as  a  beacon  for  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent to  help  guide  them  to  those  at- 
tributes which  have  made  America  a 
citadel  of  hope  for  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  and  Mr.  Walter 
DworakowSkl,  censor  of  this  fine  fra- 
ternal organization,  have  worked  ardu- 
ously toward  helping  Alliance  College 
become  one  of  the  finest  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  America.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Joins  these  two  dedicated  ofBcers 
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in    helping    provide    yoimg    Americans  cure.  Only  through  Intellectual  achieve-  work  in  the  resources  conversation  aiul 

these  impressive  educational  opportunl-  ment  can  Americans  demonstrate  to  the  development  job. 

ties  in  a  setting  Just  south  of  EMe,  Pa.,  people  of  the  world  that  Indeed  our  sys-  In  congratulating  the  sponsors  of  the 

which   inspires    great    appreciation   of  tern  of  government  offers  the  greatest  Shady   Valley   watershed   project,   Mr. 

nature's  beauty.  degree  of  hope  for  mankind.  Williams  paid  special  tribute  to  Argus 

Alliance  College  lies  in  a  lovely  valley  Blevins,  president  of  the  Shady  Valley 

of    the    Allegheny    Mountains.    Before  -^^^■^"— ^—  Watershed  District  and  Wiley  Taylor, 

World  War  n  the  free  Goverrunent  of  secretary  of  the  watershed  district  and 

Poland  sent  thousands  of  evergreen  sap-  Floods  Are  Prevented  member  of  the  Johnson  County  Soil  Con- 

Ungs  which  have  grown  into  giant  trees  servation  District  "for  providing  much 

and  transform  the  entire  AUiance  Col-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  °^  ^^^  driving  force  that  has  made  this 

lege  campus  Into  a  virtual  wonderland.  ^^  project  a  reaUty." 

It  is  in  this  beautiful  setting  blessed  by  ii««vx  /^mi  i  w ai  ^  '^'^^  ^  <*^^«  ^^^  opportunity  to  con- 
nature  that  students  pursue  their  in-  HUN.  JAMLa  H.  (JIMMY)  QUlLLEN  gratulate  Mr.  Williams  and  thank  him 
tellectual  curiosities.  or  Tennessee  for  taking  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule 
Alliance  College  stands  today  as  a  liv-  -^  .j^g  house  of  representatives  *°  personally  come  down  to  the  cere- 
ing  monument  to  the  high  Ideals  es-  w     ^        ,         ,,      „--  monies. 

poused  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  Monday.  June  12,  1967  j  ^^^  extend  congratulations  to  the 
and  its  membership.  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  directors  of  the  Johnson  "County  Soil 
Speaker,  that  the  early  Polish  settlers  June  10.  I  participated  in  the  dedication  Conservation  District,  Barton  Hawkins, 
who  landed  with  Captain  Smith  in  of  the  Shady  Valley  watershed  project  chairman;  Tine  Berry,  Wiley  K  "nkylor, 
Jamestown  in  1608  would  have  found  located  in  the  movmtams  of  the  west-  Lewis  H.  Willis,  and  Howard  H.  Smith; 
great  pride  in  knowing  that  some  day  central  portion  of  Johnson  County,  Tenn.  and  the  directors  of  the  Shady  Valley 
their  successors  on  the  American  Conti-  This  project  was  authorized  less  than  5  Watershed  District,  Argus  N.  Blevins, 
nent  would  make  such  an  Impressive  years  ago.  Now  it  is  completed.  And  about  president;  Ira  Long,  vice  president; 
contribution  to  the  educational  and  cul-  150  Tennessee  families  are  now  pro-  Wiley  Taylor,  secretary;  I.  C.  Belvins, 
tural  growth  of  America.  tected  from  floods  that  used  to  plague  treasurer;  Dennis  Plimamer,  S.  T.  Gen- 
Following  Is  a  Ust  of  contributions  them.  try,  J.  C.  Garland,  R.  B.  Blevins,  and 
made  by  the  Polish  National  AlUance  Prior  to  the  Installat Jon  of  the  works  of  Wayne  Duncan.  We  are  all  greatly  in- 
to Alliance  CoUege.  From  the  time  the  improvement  In  the  project,  a  IMz-lnch  debted  to  these  men  for  their  outstand- 
college  was  founded  imtU  1929,  the  rainfall  in  a  24-hour  period  would  cause  Ing  and  successful  efforts. 
PoUsh  NaUonal  Alliance  had  given  the  overbank  flow  up  and  down  Beaver  Dam  Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
college  $1,595,190.58.  Annual  gifts  ChanneL  Throughout  the  floodplain.  land  express  my  appreciation  to  my  good 
thereof ter  amoimted  to;  flooded  so  frequently  that  much  fertile  friend,   Ralph  Sasser,   who   directs   the 

1930  1119,986.78  bottomland  waa  abandwied.  Now  that  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 

1931 134. 4»«.  28  charmel  improvement  work  is  complete,  in  Tainessee,  Ray  Bryant,  local  Soil  Con- 

1932 134,877.04  much  land  In  the  floodplain  that  has  been  servation  Service  technician,  and  the 

llll  - 118- 1*8-  70  abandcwied  because  of  wet,  swampy  con-  many  other  devoted   SCS  people   that 

1935  ?io'o4«  22  «^*'*o"*  1*  now  dry  and  is  being  restored  have  had  a  part  In  this  watershed  pro- 

1936  '."           133  449  21  to  production.  gram,  and  to  all  who  had  a  hand  In  mak- 

1937  ..rrrrrrrrr""!""""     12622968  Land  abandoned  years  ago  because  of  lug  this  di-eam  come  true. 
1938 ^^..IIIIIII"I1IIIIII      129!  032!  T7  flooding  and  that  had  grown  up  in  bushes 

1939  122!  814. 03  and  scrub  trees  is  being  cleared  and  re-  ^-^^^—^^^.^ 

1940  82,340.87  turned  to  the  production  of  cn^s.  The 

}?Ji  -- !!'t?I?  P®°P^*   *™  P™"<*  °'   *^*   project   and  Cotton  Land  Rulings  Are  Eased  by  USDA 

J^l - TO  completely  confident  that  their  flooding 

1944 ;:::::::::::::::::::::::    siiMeiM  ^^??^T"^,°3' a^^,  ,  *  ,    ,*v  extension  of  remarks 

1945  _                                        83  W4  03  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  ^^ 

1946  I-.I"""III""II""IZ        86'68«'i4  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  his  remarks  „_„    _    ^    ,„ .  „.„.,^« 

1947  83.8ie.4B  »'  the  dedication  called  the  project  a  HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

19*8  136,208.75  major  contribution  to  the  agricultural  or  Arkansas 

laso  " bo'  ITf^-  ?^  f/TX°  Kl°i!r^w  ^^"7  ^^^^  T^T^T^  ^"^  -^E  house  op  representatives 

,n=    °"'  °^°-  "^  "  "*  ^'"fi  broad  efforts  of  the  United 

nil  92.249.08  States  and  the  worid  to  attain  economic  Monday.  June  12.  1967 

1953; " 119069  70  s^'^^lity  and  agricultural  sufficiency.  Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 

1954  ""I"I"™""""I~      119,16112  He  cited  watershed  projects  as  an  im-  partment     of     Agriculture     haa     acted 

1955  IIIIIIIIIIIIIII      115!  732. 92  Portant  tool  available  to  rural  oommu-  promptly  and  with  real  understanding 

1956  _..      184,'  038.  gg  nities  "to  bolster  their  economy  through  to  prevent  widespread  economic  loses  in 

J^f  113,713.40  resource  development  and  to  halt  migra-  the  Midsouth.  This  spring  has  been  im- 

llll  108,363.24  tlon   of  young  people   who   have   been  seasonably  cold  and  there  have  been  ex- 

iggg 1m '^^  np  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere."  cesslve  rainfalls  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 

1961             126244  50  The  Shady  VaUey  Watershed  project.  Cotton  has  been  planted  as  many  as  two 

1962  "I!!IIIIIIIII"'I                148'  027  06  ^^'  Williams  told  the  group,  Is  one  of  or  more  times  and  rains  have  ruined  the 

1963  Illllinillllllllll      140, 954!  60  i^ors  than  800  such  projects  that  have  prospects  for  a  crop.  Farmers  are  faced 

1964  _..     168,796.63  ^^n  Completed  or  are  being  installed  with  tremendous  losses. 

]T^  150,667.50  In    the   Nation.    The  projects,   he    said.  The  Department  has  issued  emergency 

1966  144,861.60  "wUl  prevent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  amendments  to  their  regulations  In  an 

T,„,„,  , ,-,-  ^.  „    . In  flood  damages  each  year;  and  these  effort  to  assist  these  farmers.  The  rules 

D«!  31   lOM  "^"*^  .  .„,  ru,o  ,,  savings  alone,  extended  over  the  life  of  are  reasonable  and  just,  as  they  are  to  be 

«..  oi,  itroo o.«M/,  Mid.  fo  tjjg  projects,  wUl  more  than  pay  for  their  applied  to  bring  relief  to  worthy  farmers 

This  impressive  list  of  contributions  Installation  and  maintenance  costs."  He  who  are  faced  with  the  second  successive 

clearly  denKMistrates  how  one  American  estimated  that  benefits   for  the   Shady  disastrous  growing  season. 

corporation,   composed  largely   of   the  Valley  project  will  be  $36,000  annually.  The  added  income  will  aid  growers  and 

sons  and  daughters  of  Immigrants  from  Mr.  Williams  congratulated  the  people  their  farm  communities  throughout  the 

Poland,  contributed  to  America's  educa-  of  the  watershed  for  their  many  con-  cotton  belt  suffering  from  excessive  rain- 

tional  needs.  I  trust  we  can  all  agree  tributlons   to   and   for   their   leadership  fall  and  a  cold  spring.  The  relaxed  regu- 

that  so  long  as  private  corporations  such  in   the   Federal-State-local   partnership  latlons  will  permit  the  growing  of  needed 

as  the  Polish  National  Alliance  continue  that    made    the    project    possible.    He  soybeans  and  other  grain  crops  which  are 

contributing    toward    the    educational  pointed  to  the  need  for  continued  and  not  imder  acreage  allc^znenta.  Farmers 

needs  of  this  country,  our  future  is  se-  strengthened  Federal-State-local  team  still  wUl  not  prosper,  but  the  emergency 
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amendments  to  the  regulations  will  en- 
able them  to  carry  through  and  hope  that 
next  year  will  be  a  better  one. 

I  have  written  the  ASCS  Administrator 
a  letter  on  this  matter  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to   incorporate   it   with   these   remarks. 
.  Also,  I  am  making  available  a  news  article 
on  this  matter  from  the  June  1  edition  of 
the  Evening  Times  of  West  Memphis, 
Ark. 
The  letter  and  article  follow: 
Congress  or  the  Vetted  States, 

Hocsx  OF  Representatives. 

Washington,  June  12, 1967. 
Mr.  Horace  GooraET, 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conaervation  Service,  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  AoMn^iSTRATOR  Godfrey:  This  is  to 
commend  you  and  other  Departmental  ofB- 
dala  for  actiona  taken  to  Issue  emergency 
amendments  to  the  cotton  program  regula- 
tions because  of  tbe  disastrous  Spring  plant- 
ing season  In  the  Mid-South. 

Ab  you  know,  excessive  rains  and  unsea- 
BOnably  cold  weather  caused  many  Arkansas 
cotton  farmers  to  plant  as  many  as  two  or 
more  times,  and  many  are  now  awaiting  dry 
weather  to  see  If  any  of  the  seed  wlU  germi- 
nate. 

First  the  Department,  in  an  eSort  to  be 
helpful,  advanced  the  date  from  June  1  to 
June  21  when  farmers  might  change  plans  for 
planting  cotton  and  seed  other  crops.  Now, 
tlxe  Department  has  issued  orders  that,  with 
the  approval  of  the  local  A.S.C.S.  Commit- 
tees, the  cotton  grower  may  class  land  on 
which  they  had  planted  cotton  and  applied 
pre-emergent  chemical  weed-killer  as  di- 
verted land. 

This  is  most  Important,  for  land  treated 
with  these  pre-emergents  Is  not  suitable  for 
planting  alternate  crops  such  as  soybeans. 
Thus,  by  issuing  emergency  regulations  per- 
mlttUig  the  chemically  treated  acreage  as  di- 
verted acreage,  the  grower  can  plant  acres 
Initially  diverted  to  an  Income-producing 
crop. 

Many  a  farmer  will  find  It  possible  to  carry 
on  because  you  and  the  Department  acted 
promptly  and  Intelligently  to  provide  them 
relief,  and  I  appreciate  so  much  your  efforts. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  Oatbzncs. 


[From  the  West  Memphis    (Ark.)    Evening 

Times,  June  1] 
Cotton  Land  Ruliugs  Are  Eased  by  USDA 

More  relief  for  Crittenden  County  and  other 
farmers,  plagued  with  the  loss  of  their  cot- 
ton crop  by  rain  and  cold  weather,  came  yes- 
terday in  the  form  of  an  announcement  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  cotton  land  regulations  would  be  eased. 

Under  the  revised  order,  cotton  producers, 
with  approval  of  their  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Services  county  com- 
mittees, may  be  abls  to  class  land  on  which 
they  had  planted  cotton  and  applied  pre- 
emergence  chemicals  as  "diverted"  land. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports 
on  cotton  and  small  grains  this  year,  Crit- 
tenden and  other  farmers  had  to  agree  to 
hold  out  of  production  specified  nUnlmum 
percentages  of  their  cotton  and  feed  grain 
lands. 

In  Crittenden  County  this  diverted  or  hold- 
out acreage  amounted  to  approximately  30,- 
000  acres  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  county's 
96,357.8  allotted  cotton  acres  for  1967. 

Because  pre-emeigence  chemical  weed 
killer  has  been  applied  to  land  on  which 
county  cotton  producers  were  endeavoring  to 
get  a  stand,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  had 
been  planted  three  or  four  times,  the  land 
is  not  suitable  for  planting  an  alternative 
later  crop  such  as  soybeans. 

Under  the  eased  USDA  regulations,  land 
which  originally  had  been  classed  as  di- 
verted acreage  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram now  may  be  used  for  alternative  crops 
not  subject  to  government  adjustment  pro- 
grams, the  principal  one  of  which  is  soy- 
beans. The  classification  of  diverted  land  will 
be  placed  Instead  on  the  chemically  treated 
acres. 

Earlier  the  USDA,  In  an  effort  to  help  Crit- 
tenden and  other  cotton  producers  had  ad- 
vanced from  June  1  to  June  21,  the  date  by 
which  farmers  could  change  plans  for  cot- 
ton plantings  and  seed  other  crops. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  past  two  days 
have  made  prospects  for  Crittenden  County's 
cotton  crop  more  dismal.  Most  farmers  of 
the  county  have  given  up  any  further  re- 
planting plans  and  are  watching  fields  this 
week  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  seed  already  planted  will  germinate. 
If  it  doesn't,  they  likely  will  be  plowing  up 
the  acreage. 

Rains  also  stop{>ed  soybean  planting  which 


was  in  progress.  Seeding  of  soybeans  will  be 
continued  through  most  of  June  as  farmers 
will  be  following  wheat  and  small  grain  acre- 
age with  the  beans.  Wheat  harvesting,  which 
is  well  underway,  will  be  resumed  as  soon  aa 
fields  dry  out  sufficiently  to  move  In  heavy 
equipment. 


Congressman  Hamilton  Reports  on  Resnitt 
of  Questionnaire  in  Indiana's  Ninth 
District 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  I  mailed  to  the  residents  of 
Indiana's  Ninth  Congressional  District 
a  questionnaire  setting  out  some  of  the 
dominant  Issues  of  the  90th  Congress. 

More  than  9,000  residents  responded, 
registering  opinions  on  Issues  ranging 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  local  prob- 
lems. Another  500  or  so  residents  also 
wrote  letters  expanding  their  views. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  kind  of  response. 
It  is  through  mailings  such  as  this  that 
I  plan  to  obtain  from  year  to  year  a  broad 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Ninth 
District. 

The  response  also  indicates  to  me  that 
Ninth  District  residents  are  Interested  In 
their  Government  and  concerned  about 
the  Issues  of  our  time.  The  response  to 
the  "local  problems"  category  will  assist 
me  in  assessing  the  need  of  Ninth  District 
residents. 

This  year,  there  were  9,004  responses  to 
the  questionnaire.  Last  year,  8,974  resi- 
dents responded. 

Here  are  this  year's  results  listing  the 
number  of  votes  and  the  iiercentage  of 
votes  for  each  choice  on  each  issue : 


VMum:  TJ*  corrHict  in  Vietnam  continues  to  dominate  the  issues  before  Congress.  The  United  Slates  should— 

1.  Coirtinua  the  present  policy 

2.  Continue  ttie  present  policy,  but  halt  bombing  of  milhaiy  targets  inNortli'vYetnain  I 

3.  Cpntniue  the  present  policy,  but  increase  bombing  of  miliUry  targets  in  North  Vietnam'    . 

«.  Mau  tm  concsHions  demanded  by  North  Vietnam  to  bring  peace 

TV.  Ll&^iAIJf''*^'  '•«•'<!'«»  »'  "^  o'  i  »''<|?f  "Vv*"  •"•?  ''J*  •^""'^  by'u'singwhaieiir"  mriifaryfoVceiV  necessary'  io  'd'ef'e-'f  fiorth  'viitnam" 
Tm  administration:  How  well  do  you  think  President  Johnson  is  handling  his  responsibilities?  j      «   «  •    um  .loinam. 

In  foreign  mattan: 
Very  well. 


Number 


Satisfaetory 

Badly 

In  domestic  matters: 
Vai^r  welL 


Satnfactory 

Badly 

^IISrtlTiJd  wT^d^mMlfc  pSgrJ^^^^^ 
1.  For. 


2.  Against 

Draft:  Congress  will  review  the  present  draft  law  this  year.  Should' 

1.  Continue  the  draft  as  it  is? 

2.  Create  a  draft  system  on  a  strict  lottery  basis? 

3.  Require  all  young  man  of  18  to  enroll  for  a  period  of  either  military  or  no'nmil'itaiy' servicer 

4.  Modify  the  present  system  with  emphasis  on  more  equitable  deferment  policies?  

*•"■'  *yf'5'  "«™ase:  An  increase  in  social  security  benefits  of  approximately  8  percent  Mn'b'e'finVricVdwithou't'a'n  increase  in'th'e'te^t'Oo'wu'favor 

1.  no  increase  in  benelitsr. ' 

2.  Tin  S-parcant  increase  in  tMiwfits  without  a  tax  increase? 


iirF;<toS*  l^taS^  ^  »mpleted  and  Congress  will  be  receiving  proposals  to  curb  the  rising  crime  rite  in  the  United  States.  Should  the  greater  emphasis 

1.  Strengtfieninf  our  police  departments  with  newer  equipment  and  providing  more  training  tor  our  policemen? 
Z.  Or  improving  our  criminal  laws,  courts,  prisons,  and  punishment  methods  to  offer  a  greater  range  of  programVto 
3.  or  do  you  carnider  the  problem  of  crime  exclusively  the  concern  of  State  and  local  governirentf 


retrain  offenders  lor  society?. 


Postal  larvica:  Has  portal  servica  in  your  community  been— 

1.  Adaquaia? 

2.  Naeds  improvement?  How 


628 
243 

2,299 
520 

4,437 


948 
3,318 
4,413 

919 
2,883 
4,898 

2,291 
6,321 

1,629 

691 

3,879 

2,581 

2,169 
5,567 
2,045 


2,478 
4,494 
2,189 

6,998 
1,962 


Percent 


7.7 
3.0 
28.3 
6.4 

at 


10.9 
31.2 
SO.  I 

10.( 
33.1 
56.3 


2S.) 

73.1 

lt.S 

7.S 

44.2 

29.4 

21.9 

56. 1 
22.1 


27.0 
49.1 
23.9 

7L1 
21.1 


Local  problems:  In  what  areas  can  the  Federal  Government  ba  of  the  most  help  to  your  community  with  technical  and/or  financial  assistance?  Check  2  categories: 

1  Water  resources  and  control. 

2  Industrial  growth _.. 

3  Hospital  and  nursing  home  facilities -. 

4.  Needs  ot  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  poor '."'.'."'.'.'.. 

i  Improvement  in  education "', 

6  Community  facilities— roads,  water  unitation,  housing 

Other. 


7. 


Your  Congressman's  job:  As  your  Congressman,  I  should— 

1    Vote  according  to  my  own  conscience  and  judgment 

2.  Vote  according  to  the  maiorily  wishes  ol  the  district  as  I  interpret  those  wishes. 

1  Return  to  the  district  each  weekend 

2  Return  twice  a  month 

3  Return  once  a  month 

1.  Consider  individual  problems  my  most  important  job 

2.  Consider  district  and  community  problems  the  mosf  important 

3.  Consider  voting  on  legislation  the  most  important 

4.  Consider  committee  work  the  most  important.. 

1.  Make  study  trips  abroad  or  in  the  United  States  occasionally... _ 

2.  Never  make  such  trips 

3.  Make  such  trips  whenever  I  think  it  will  baneht  my  consideration  of  an  issue  or  problem. 


International  Social  Jnstice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Develop- 
ment Is  new  name  for  peace."  These 
words  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical 
"The  Development  of  Peoples"  were  the 
theme  of  the  commehcement  address 
given  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, at  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  challenged 
the  graduates  with  the  problems  created 
by  moving  from  a  tribal  to  a  global  com- 
munity. International  social  justice,  he 
said,  demands  a  revision  of  patterns  of 
International  trade.  Increased  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  a  rejection  of  political  mes- 
sianism. 

The  challenge  is  also  made  to  this 
Congress  and  I  place  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  Commencement,  Col- 
lege or  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
May  27,  1967 

"We  should  live  in  our  age,  know  it.  be  in 
touch  with  it  .  .  .  our  woric  is  in  the  present 
and  not  In  the  past." 

Those  words  were  not  spoken  last  week,  but 
In  1897  by  the  founder  of  this  college,  Arch- 
bishop John  Ireland. 

In  Archbishop  Ireland's  time,  the  old 
frontier  was  fading  l>efore  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution. 

Individual  relationships  were  yielding  to 
struggle  between  capital  and  latior. 

The  industrial  revolution,  and  the  result- 
ing urbanization  of  society,  were  destroying 
the  bonds  of  human  solidarity  which  had 
bound  Americans  together  In  a  largely  rural 
society. 

Archbishop  Ireland  was  among  the  first  to 
see  that  the  critique  of  industrial  exploita- 
tion— and  the  plea  for  social  Justice — con- 
tained In  Pope  Leo  xni's  encyclical  "Rerum 
Novanim"  applied  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  Europe. 

Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan,  a  Professor  at 
St.  Thomas  College,  exposed  the  moral  hol- 
ownesa  of  the  prevailing  laisaez  faire  phi- 
losophy, and  played  an  important  role  in 
achieving  a  general  recognition  in  the  United 
States  that  social  justice — not  unrestrained 
profit-seeking— should  be  the  guiding  norm 
for  society. 

For  Monsignor   Ryan,   and  others,   recog- 


nized that  men  needed  each  other,  and  that 
man's  Interdependence,  increasingly  a  physi- 
cal fact  of  life,  was  also  a  moral  necessity. 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Monsignor  Ryan  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  social  Justice  in  a  national  con- 
text. Today  we  must  focus  on  justice  In  a 
global  setting. 

Pope  Paul  in  his  new  encyclical  on  "The 
Development  of  Peoples"  has  stated  the 
situation  clearly:  'Today  the  principal  fact 
we  must  all  recognize  Is  that  the  social  ques- 
tion has  become  world-wide." 

Yes,  the  world  has  become  a  "vlUage 
planet." 

But,  regrettably,  too  many  of  our  loyalties 
and  institutions  remain  tribal,  not  plane- 
tary. 

To  replace  the  tribal  community  with  a 
global  community  requires  the  growth  of  new 
loyalties  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
stitutions .  .  .  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
obligations. 

In  building  such  a  global  community,  we 
face  one  clear  and  overwhelming  challenge: 
The  widening  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor. 

Everywhere  we  see  people  caught  between 
soaring  hopes  and  Immovable  traditions. 

Everywhere  we  see  a  revolution  against 
what  Emmanuel  Mounler  called  the  "estab- 
lished disorder." 

And  we  know  that,  in  today's  world,  peace 
can  be  threatened  by  social  and  economic 
deprivation,  by  destitution  and  hunger  as 
well  as  by  armies  crossing  borders  and  bombs 
falling  from  the  sky. 

How  do  we  meet  tUs  threat?  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  rightly  stated  that  "Development  is  the 
new  name  for  peace." 

But  "development"  cannot  be  limited  to 
economic  growth.  It  must  promote  the  good 
of  the  whole  man. 

"Development"  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
eliminating  hunger,  or  even  of  reducing  pov- 
erty. The  struggle  against  physical  destitu- 
tion is  not  enough. 

It  is  a  question  rather  of  building  a  world 
where  each  man,  no  matter  what  his  race,  re- 
ligion or  nationality,  can  live  a  fully  human 
life  ...  a  world  where  each  man  may  be  freed 
from  the  servitude  Imposed  on  him  by  other 
men  or  by  natural  forces  he  is  unable  to 
control. 

It  is  a  question,  in  short,  of  building  a 
world  where  freedom  is  not  an  empty  word. 

In  this  striving  for  real  development,  we 
who  live  In  the  Western  world  have  a  special 
resiionslblllty. 

It  was  we  who  launched  the  techno- 
logical revolution  that  has  produced  such 
dazzling  wealth  in  the  midst  of  squalor. 

It  is  we  who  have  spread  It  to  the  world 
at  large. 

And  today  we  tolerate — by  limited  exer- 
tion if  not  by  inaction — inconceivable  and 
growing  disparities  of  wealth  and  destitution. 

The  hard  facts  are  these: 

In  this  world,  only  some  800  million  peo- 


ple   have    per    capita    Income    of    over    750 
dollars  a  year. 

Another  400  million  earn  between  250  and 
760  dollars  a  year. 

The  remaining  2.2  biUion  earn  less  than 
250  dollars  per  year.  (And  almoet  hall  of 
these  earn  less  than  100  dollars  a  year) 

Does  anyone  think  this  dlspuulty  can  con- 
tinue without  the  eventual  outbreak  of 
serious  violence  and  war — without  new 
Cubas,  Congoe  and  Dominican  Republics? 

How  are  we  going  to  close  this  gap? 

It  wlU  require  determined  effort  by  local 
leaders   to   mobilize   local   resources. 

And  by  "local  resources"  I  mean  not  Just 
material  resources.  I  mean,  also,  resources 
of  vision  and  will  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  leaders  who  would  bring  their  na- 
tions into  the  20th  century. 

But  no  matter  how  much  the  poor  nations 
help  themselves,  we  cannot  evade  the  fact 
that  they  stand  Uttle  chance  of  success 
without  the  help  of  those  which  are  rich. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  engage  In  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Once  we  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
universal  common  good  and  of  international 
social  Justice — and  show  a  willingness  to 
commit  ourselves  to  it — ^the  technical  prob- 
lems of  assistance  can  be  solved.  Not  with- 
out difficulty — ^but  they  can  be  solved. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  you  and  I  must  answer — 
are  those  stated  bluntly  by  Pope  Paul  In  his 
encyclical : 

"Let  each  one  examine  his  conscience,  a 
conscience  that  conveys  a  new  message  of 
our  times.  Is  he  prepared  to  support  out  of 
his  own  pocket  worlu  and  imdertaklngs 
organized  In  favor  of  the  most  destitute?  Is 
he  ready  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that  the 
public  authorities  can  intensify  their  efforts 
in  favor  of  development?  Is  he  ready  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  imported  goods  so  that 
the  producer  may  be  more  Justly  rewarded? 
Or  to  leave  this  country,  if  necessary  and 
if  he  is  young,  in  order  to  assist  In  this  de- 
velopment of  the  yoxing  nations?" 

History  has  shown  that  man  will  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  victories  of  war.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  will  sacrifice 
for  the  development  required  for  peace. 

We  are  challenged,  then,  today  to  transfer 
the  standard  which  has  become  an  accepted 
norm  in  modem  national  societies  to  the 
International  community.  This  is  revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

It  will  entail,  among  other  things,  revi- 
sion of  the  existing  North-South  pattern  of 
international  trade. 

As  Pope  Paul's  encyclical  pointed  out: 
"An  economy  of  exchange  can  no  longer  t>e 
based  solely  on  the  law  of  free  competition. 
Freedom  of  trade  is  fair  only  If  It  is  subject 
to  the  demands  of  social  justice." 

The  Pope's  admonition  has  already  been 
heeded  to  some  degree  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  trade  negotiation.  In  that  negotia- 
tion the  rich  nations  have  agreed  to  a  new 
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jirognm  of  food  atd  ttxr  the  poor.  And  tbey 
u*  BOW  ff— tiHrtfift  tbe  immediate  ezten- 
■Um.  at  tnda  ccmeMalons  to  the  developing 
countries  wblcb  will  not  be  full;  extended 
to  tbe  titrmiopea  for  anotber  five  Tears. 
But  tliia  !■  only  a  beginning. 
Ae  we  prepare  for  tbe  next  meeting  of  tbo 
muted  Nattons  Oonferettee  on  Trade  utd 
DevelopmeBt.  to  be  beld  In  New  Delbl  in 
1068,  we  Bnut  re-examine  many  of  our  old 
basic  premleee. 

For  Inetance,  President  J<rtinson  bas  al- 
ready Indicated  tbat  we  are  ready  now  to 
explore  tbe  poeelble  benefit  of  temporary 
preferential  tariff  advantages  for  mil  devel- 
oping countries  In  tbe  markets  of  all  ttie  In- 
duattlallaad  oountiies. 

What  about  development  »»«<»<■««  n^.^^  aside 
ftom  trader 

The  united  States — and  other  developed 
nations — are  contributing  less  than  .7  of  one 
per  cent  of  their  Gross  National  Product 
toda^.  We  stand  guilty,  Just  as  others  <te. 

I  know  there  are  experts  wbo  dalm  the 
poor  nations  cannot  usefoUy  absorb  too 
much  more. 

But  tba  World  Bank  estimates  tbat  devel- 
opftns  nathma  con  effldoxtly  absorb  twice  tbe 
amosmt  of  ei^ittal  today  as  a  decade  ago. 
Tet  the  trend  In  eontrllnitlans  cositlnues 
dowBwaid. 

Not  esily  is  the  amount  oC  aTinTwtai  assist- 
ance Inadequate. 

There  Is  the  obvious  need  for  achieving  a 
better  balance  between  popplatlop  and  avail- 
able resonreea. 

Debt  burdens  have  mounted  to  stEiggerlng 
bdgbts. 

And  trained  talent  la  steadily  drained 
from  devdoptag  countries — dei»lving  them 
of  not  only  technical  talent  but  of  their  nat- 
ural politieal  and  sodal  leaders  as  well. 

Aa  we  eelebrate  this  June  the  lOtb  anni- 
versary of  tbe  Marshall  Plan.  I  believe  the 
IndoBtrlallaed  natlona  of  the  world  must 
rcaiew  tbetr  determlTiatlnn  to  provide  aid  at 
tbe  level  that  It  Is  needed. 

Z  say  tbe  World  Bank  la  rtgtit.  According 
to  piessut  rates  of  economic  growth,  tbe 
foreign  aid  eontrlbntion  of  developed  ooun- 
Wea  oonld  well  be  doubled. 

As  w*  look  toward  the  next  decade,  we 
should  not  exclude  the  possibtllty  ttiat  the 
Soviet  xmion  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries can  cooperate  m  carrying  this  burden. 
Tbe  participation  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  In 
the  World  Bank's  consortia  for  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  a  wticomed  first-step— 
which  could  lead  to  broader  participation  In 
tbe  future. 

It  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge  in  aU  its 
aspects,  we  must  strengthen  every  ecanomlc 
Institution  we  have — and  develop  new  ones 
tf  need  be.  If  our  existing  ti-nmnMmi  and  de- 
velopment tnstitutkms — all  farmed  two 
decades  sgo  with  tbe  establishment  of  tbe 
United  Nations — need  to  be  supplemented  or 
modified,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
Tb  make  tbe  moral  weight  of  tbe  Church 
felt  at  the  grassroots  level,  the  Pope  estab- 
lished in  January  of  this  year  a  Papal  Com- 
mission on  Justice  and  Peace. 

Working  with  parallel  national  secretariats, 
and  cooperating  closely  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace  can  do  much  to  mobilise 
public  support  for  the  development  of  ef- 
forts ahead. 

We  know  that  basic  social  injustices  will 
be  corrected — whether  the  race  problem  in 
our  nation,  or  the  poverty  problem  In  our 
world — only  when  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  jus- 
tice has  triumphed  over  Injustice  .  .  .  the 
conscience  of  the  present  over  the  memory  of 
the  pest,  only  after  men  and  women  of  con- 
science formed  In  a  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradi- 
tion took  their  convictions  seriously  and 
translated  them  into  action. 

Closing  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is 
not  something  to  be  achieved  in  a  period  of 


months  or  even  yean.  We  must  avoid  becom- 
ing what  the  poet  Meredith  called  "too  soon 
despalrers."  But  wa  must  close  that  gap- 
not  just  hecAuse  it  la  In  our  own  Intarsat,  "^4 
Just  because  of  the  Oooununist  challenge- 
but  aa  President  Kennedy  said  In  bis  Inau- 
gural message:  "Beeause  it  U  right." 

Finally,  may  1  add  this:  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  a  recognition  of  the 
moral  unity  and  laterdependence  of  man- 
kind with  the  political  messlanism  of  a  na- 
tion, class  or  race. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  obllgaUon  to  help 
the  poor  does  not  mean  that  we  have  either 
the  obligation  or  Intention  to  impose  our 
poUtlcal  and  social  Institutions  on  other 
countries  or  continents. 

Our  reoognlUon  at  our  responsibility  car- 
ries with  It  no  claim  that  power  and  virtue 
are  synonomous,  that  the  power  (^  the  moat 
powerful  must  be  harnessed  to  spread  one 
version  of  virtue.  It  does  not  imply  that  any 
one  nation  ean  claim  to  be  the  engine  that 
makes  the  moral  universe  go  around. 

It  Is  the  task  of  both  the  graduation  class 
of  19«7  and  of  our  generation  to  convince 
tbe  legislatures  and  the  executives — of  all 
developed  nations— that  moral  Imperatives 
aa  well  as  ph3rsical  security  require  a  sub- 
stantial commltmMit  to  long-range  eco- 
ncmle  aitd  technical  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

"Development  is  the  new  name  for  peace." 

All  men  profess  to  seek  peace.  But  peace 
is  Uke  a  flower — it  needs  fertile  soil  In  which 
to  grow.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  rocks  of  bit- 
terness and  poverty,  in  the  dry  sands  of 
backwardness  and  despair.  It  needs  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  educatloa  and  food,  and  of  health 
and  hop>e. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  catbedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  it  requires  a  master 
architect;  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time— but 
we  must  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a 
crutch. 

It  is  our  task  to<tey,  and  it  will  be  yours 
tomorrow,  to  bring  men  closer  to  the  day 
when  social  Justice  for  all  is  no  longer  a 
dream  but  a  reality,  all  over  this  world. 
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AniisabinArne  Warfare  and  tlie  Soviet 
Snboiarine  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  two 
World  Wars,  German  U-boats  presented 
a  formidable  challenge  to  the  Allied  war 
effort,  seriously  threatening  the  sea 
lines  of  communlcB.tlon  upon  which  the 
economic  lives  and  military  operations 
of  the  Allies  were  dependent.  In  World 
War  n.  this  threat  was  mounted  by  a 
relatively  modest  U-boat  fleet  number- 
ing some  57  boata  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  of  which  only  39  were  operatlcMial. 

THE    SOVBCr    THREAT 

Today,  the  United  States  and  its  free 
world  partners  are  faced  with  a  substan- 
tially greater  danger,  both  quantitative- 
ly and  qualitatively.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  Includes  about  400  sub- 
marines, of  which  approximately  50  are 
nuclear  powered. 

In  assessing  the  threat,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  changing  character  of 


this  menace.  Par  beyond  the  traditional 
role  of  attacking  targets  at  sea,  the  sub- 
marine has  become  a  launching  platform 
for  nnelear-mlssUe  atta^  against  land 
targets.  It  is  estimated  tbat  tbe  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  inehides  at  least  40  boats 
of  which  15  are  nuclear  povered.  each  of 
vhlch  U  capable  of  carrying  three  ballis- 
tic missiles.  In  his  eongressional  state- 
ment for  fiscal  year  196«.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  130  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  as  of  October  1, 1966.  The  Soviets 
also  possess  an  estimated  40  sobmarlnes 
12  with  nocletu-  power,  each  capfa>le  of 
launching  an  average  of  four  cruise  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  300  to  500  miles. 
Every  Indication  Is  that  the  Soviet 
undersea  warfare  capability  wUI  improve, 
and  that  the  nuclear-powered  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  of  the  future  will  be  ca- 
pable of  imdertaklng  long-range  opera- 
tions and  operating  quietly  at  great 
depths,  armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons 
for  both  land  bombardment  and  attacks 
upon  shipping,  including  longer  range 
subsurface-launched  ballistic  missiles. 

TRS  TRXXX  DIIRKSIONB  OF  OTTB  XBSPOIfSI 

Considering  present  and  prospective 
Soviet  submarine  strength,  the  question 
becomes:  Is  the  U.S.  antisubmarine  war- 
fare program,  A8W.  sufBdent  to  deal 
with  the  threat?  Given  the  U£.  geo- 
graphic position  and  overall  strategic  re- 
quirements, the  antisubmarine  warfare 
can  be  delineated  into  three  dimensions: 

First.  Maintenance  of  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication, to  include  projecting  mili- 
tary power  overseas. 

Second.  Control  of  the  seas. 

Third.  Defense  of  the  United  States 
against  attack  by  submarine-launched 
missiles. 

Performance  ol  these  critical  and 
equally  burdensome  tasks  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  finding  a  solution  to  the 
ASW  problem.  It  is  unnecessary  to  spdl 
out  the  operational  implications  of  tills 
mission  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States.  In  conjunction  with  its  allies,  must 
be  able  to  conduct  successful  ASW  opera- 
tions over  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's 
seas,  while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in 
other  essential  naval  undertakings.  In 
geographic  terms,  the  mission  requires 
a  capability  to  cope  with  the  submarine 
threat  along  the  routes  of  sea  access  to 
the  continents  in  both  hemispheres.  This 
Is  a  formidable  challenge,  and  demands 
a  concerted  national  effort  in  wiilch  all 
elements  of  the  Naval  Establishment 
must  be  involved. 

THE   COXFOimrrS    or   ANXISUBMARrNE   WARrAU 

There  are  two  basic  components  of  the 
ASW  effort:  First,  hardware  and  facili- 
ties including  submarines,  surface  ships, 
aircraft,  weapons,  sensors,  and  fixed  sys- 
tems ashore,  some  of  which  are  multi- 
functional; second,  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation.  This  pro- 
gram is  directed  toward  improvement 
In  hardware  and  systems. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  managing  the  ASW  program 
within  the  Navy  and  in  improving  the 
operational  capabilities.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  developing  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  advanced  equipment.  How- 
ever, the  problem  of  conducting  a  fully 
effective  research,  development,  testing, 


and  evaluation  program  has  been  made 
peculiarly  difBcult  because  it  cuts  across 
many  activities  within  the  naval  estab- 
lishment. In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  this 
area  that  the  present  shortfalls  are  most 
serious.  This  area  concerns  me  because 
it  is  the  cornerstone  from  which  we  build 
our  future  programs,  our  efforts  to  coun- 
ter somber  specter  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Let  us  focus  on  each  of  these  areas  to 
assess  our  progress. 

HABDWABE  AND  rACIUTIU 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  current 
U.S.  nuclear  submarine  building  pro- 
gram is  sufBcient,  either  in  total  numbers 
or  in  rate  of  construction.  Currently,  ap- 
proved programs  call  for  64  first-class 
nuclear  submarines.  A  primary  mission 
of  these  submarines  is  ASW. 

Considering  the  potential  Soviet  threat 
alone,  both  In  nimibers  and  increased 
capabilities,  and  recognizing  that  imder- 
sea  warfare  is  characterized  by  high  at- 
trition, it  seems  doubtful  that  the  cur- 
rently approved  program  of  U.S.  sub- 
marines is  adequate  to  the  task.  More- 
over, it  \s  acknowledged  that  the  present 
program  is  based  on  requirements  other 
than  those  which  might  be  attendant  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

As  for  the  rate  of  construction,  the 
program  has  been  plagued  by  slippage. 
The  program  has  also  been  stretched  out. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  five  new  nuclear 
submarines,  only  three  of  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Aircraft,  both  land-  and  sea-based, 
and  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing,  are  es- 
sential to  the  ASW  mission.  One  of  the 
proven  methods  in  ASW  operations  has 
been  the  so-called  hunter-killer  group, 
built  around  an  aircraft  carrier  with  em- 
barked aircraft,  escorting  destroyer-type 
vessels,  and  attack  submarines. 

This  role  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Is  now 
being  challenged  as  being  less  cost-effec- 
tive than  alternative  approaches.  The 
number  of  carriers  in  the  active  fleet  was 
reduced  from  nine  to  eight  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  proposes 
to  reduce  the  force  further  "when  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  ends."  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  the  other  hand,  rec- 
ommend retention  of  nine  carriers. 

It  may  be  that  other  surface  ship  pro- 
grams are  also  deficient  in  meeting  the 


true  ASW  requirement.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  large  number<i  of  ships 
are  required  to  cope  with  a  massive  sub- 
marine threat,  eind  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ship  construction  is  expEinding, 
either  to  produce  greater  numbers  of 
ships  in  the  active  fleet  to  meet  a  grow- 
ing threat,  or  to  permit  modernization 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  overcome  obso- 
lescence. For  example,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended  in  fiscal  year  1968 
one  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
frigate  and  two  conventionally  powered 
destroyers;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not  approve  the  request  for  the  frigate  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

With  respect  to  antisubmarine  warfare 
aircraft,  the  basic  issue  is  development  of 
a  new  carrier-based  aircraft  to  replace 
the  obsolete  S-2E.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  disapproved  a 
Navy  proposal — concmred  in  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — to  proceed  with 
contract  definition  for  this  improved  air- 
craft. The  Navy  was  also  turned  down  on 
its  proposal  to  develop  a  light  airborne 
ASW  attack  vehicle,  conceived  as  a 
manned  helicopter  to  be  operated  from 
ASW  ships  and  capable  of  carrying  anti- 
submarine weapons. 

This  seeming  reluctance  to  expedite 
development  of  ship-based  aircraft  ASW 
systems  and  surface  vessels  is,  in  light  of 
the  serious  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  difQcult  to  understand.  It  can  only 
be  explained  by  an  ambivalence,  a  lack  of 
definition  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
our  antisubmarine  warfare  program  has 
not  in  the  past  been  fully  coordinated 
and  still  today  lacks,  in  a  number  of 
critical  areas,  either  the  capability  or 
the  disposition  to  move  more  decisively. 

BESEARCH,    DEVELOPKXNT,    TBSTIlfG,    AND 
EVALUATION 

There  is  even  more  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  current  antisub- 
marine warfare  program  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  expressed 
concern  over  the  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation budget  generally,  and  had  charac- 
terized it  as  "tight."  On  the  basis  of  the 
congressional  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year 
1968  Defense  budget,  it  appears  that 
there  were  i-esearch,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  projects  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  in  the  amoimt  of  $46 


million  which  the  Navy  considers  de- 
sirable but  which  were  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Navy  and  left  unfunded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  amount 
included  both  weapons  and  sensors. 
Among  the  programs  affected  were  the 
undersea  surveillance  system — SOSUS — 
the  MK-48  torpedo,  increased  technical 
support,  a  more  comprehensive  test  pro- 
gram, and  advanced  surface  ship  sonars. 
Through  the  able  effort  of  Chairman 
Rivers  and  Representative  Stratton, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Antisubmarine  Warfare,  the  authori- 
zation for  these  needed  funds  has  been 
restored. 

BBOcicouiNOs  nr  oub  cubbknt  dtobts 

As  I  see  it,  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation effort  suffers  from  two  shortcom- 
ings: First,  the  lack  of  an  integrated  ap- 
proach; and  second,  the  absence  of  cen- 
tralized authority  and  technical  control. 
Since  the  designation  of  Admiral  Mar- 
tell  as  the  director,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare programs,  much  progress  has  l>een 
made,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  short-term  programs. 

In  spite  of  recent  improvements  there 
are  many  areas  in  which  our  efforts  re- 
main fragmented  and  piecemeal.  If  there 
is  one,  single  shortcoming  which — more 
than  any  other — ^threatens  our  undersea 
warfare  capability  and,  therefore,  our 
total  superiority  at  sea,  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  operatiiig  with  antiquated  facili- 
ties which  are  both  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive. It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  the  Navy  Department  adopted  the 
proposed  of  the  President's  Marine  Re- 
sources Advisory  Conunlttee  that  a  single 
center  responsible  for  conducting  tech- 
nical and  research  activities  be  created 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  This 
proposal,  which  is  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  would  provide  funds  for 
a  west  coast  facility,  with  the  east  coast 
facility  being  brought  into  being  through 
expansion  of  existing  f£u:ilities.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  Is  critical  that  this  Congress 
move  quicldy  to  authorize  this  important 
west  coast  facility  so  that  our  Nation 
can,  in  the  words  of  Admiral  MacDonald, 
Chief  of  NavsJ  Operations,  meet  the  "in- 
creasing and  imposing  threat  of  our  po- 
tential enemies — antisubmarine  warfare 
effort." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ESDAY,  JlNE  13,  1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye,  ex- 
cept ye  abide  in  Me. — John  15:  4. 

Spirit  of  God,  pressed  by  the  insistent 
demands  of  public  duty  and  pursued  by 
the  details  of  daily  routine,  we  are  glad 
for  this  quiet  moment  of  prayer  when  in 
all  reverence  of  mind  and  heart  we  may 
kneel  at  the  altar  of  Thy  presence  and 
find  that  in  Thee  our  souls  are  restored. 


our  strength  renewed,  and  our  faith  takes 
on  new  life. 

We,  the  Members  of  this  body,  con- 
scious of  our  responsibilities  as  the  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Republic,  unite  in  pray- 
ing for  Thy  guidance  as  we  faithfully 
endeavor  to  do  our  best  for  our  people 
and  what  is  right  in  Thy  sight.  Give  to 
these  Representatives  the  will  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  our  Nation  and 
for  the  beneflt  of  all  our  people. 

Grant  imto  them  and  to  all  of  us  the 
spirit  to  resist  the  pressure  of  selfish 
appeals,  and  to  our  people  may  there 
come  the  insight  to  realize  that  sacrifices 
must  be  made  by  all  and  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  honest  labor  and  genuine 
faith.  In  the  midst  of  a  changing  world 
abide  with  us  and  hold  us  steady  now 


and  always.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  pi-oceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messsige  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  6434.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
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eoBStracttoB  of  thore  and  oflkhore  estab- 
Uiluneato  far  Um  Coast  OuartL 

"nie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  peussed  bills.  Joint  and  oaa- 
eurrent  resolutfrnis  of  the  following  titles, 
in  vrhich  the  c(Xicarrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion at  fonds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Pedcral  neld  Committee  for  Develop- 
oient  Planning  In  Alaska; 

8. 1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  23,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans; 

SuJ.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  staticm  by 
participants  In  the  xn  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August  1  tbroagh  August  9,  1967;  and 

8.  Con.  Ree.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a  report  entitled  "Idlneral  and  Water 
Ztesources  of  Alaska." 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  \s  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldontly  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  Wo.  1331 

Abbitt  Flno  Sonan 

Arenda  Prellnghuysen  Roppe 

Ashley  Puqua  Batterfleld 

AiplnaU  Otibaer  St  Oermatn 

Ayroa  Hanna  St.  Onge 

Brown,  Calif.  Rerlong  Smith,  N.T. 

Brown,  Iflcb.  Hbsiner  Sullivan 

CeUor  Jonaa;  Mo.  Talcott 

Clark  Kelly  Ttaompwn,  N  J. 

Cbnyers  McEwen  Wldnall 

CDman  Mathlas,  Md.  Williams,  Miss. 

Dawaoa  Moorhead  WUlla 

DingcU  O'Neal.  Ga.  Toung 

Dow  Pelly  Tounger 

BUbers  Pttrcen 

VaaecU  Bleela 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  onanlmoQs  consent,  further  pro- 
eeedtngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMTITEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  be  allowed 
to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


raRMESSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speakor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10738)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  4  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m    THE    COMMITTEE    or   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10738,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  2  hours  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  2  hours.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  rather  memorable  day  In  the  history 
ot  the  Congress  and  In  our  service  In  the 
Congress  In  that  the  bill  being  presented 
for  Oie  consideration  of  the  Committee 
today  is  the  largest  single  appropriation 
Wll  ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  means  that  this  is 
the  largest  single  appropriation  request 
ever  presented  to  any  legislative  body 
in  the  history  of  the  worid. 

Back  In  World  War  n,  the  War  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1944  carried  fimds  in  the  sum  of 
$59  billion. 

Then,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Korea,  we  had  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bUls  lumped  into  one  package. 
It  was  a  single-package  appropriation 
bill.  That  bUl  provided  funds  to  cover  all 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  even  it  carried  an  amount 
of  less  than  $34  billion.  So,  by  any  com- 
parison, we  axe  undertaking  today  to 
deal  with  astronomical  sums  heretofore 
unmatched  which  Involve  the  fortunes 
and  the  destiny  of  our  country — and  for 
that  matter,  the  world — not  to  mention 
the  Impact  which  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  will  have  upon  our  own 
domestic  economy. 

OVEaAU.    APPBOPRIATIORS    BVMUABT    FOB    THX 

BESaiON 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  level  with 
everyone  on  such  questions  as  when  we 
will  adjourn,  a  matter  over  which  many 


of  us  have  no  special  control,  and  m 
what  we  have  done  appropriationwlse  to 
date. 

We  have  already  considered  and 
passed  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  this  session  10  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  bill 
tf  passed,  wUl  make  the  11th  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  wUl  have  acted  upon  $126.9 
billion  of  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  appropriations.  We  will  have  acted 
upon  about  85  percent  of  the  requests 
for  appropriations  which  we  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  to  act  upon  this  year,  and 
we  may  be  prone  to  feel  that  we  are  sail- 
ing along  pretty  well  toward  an  early 
adjournment.  However,  if  we  should  In- 
dulge that  fond  hope,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  in  error  and  headed  for  disap- 
pointment, because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  must  come  to  a  screeching  halt  with 
respect  to  the  five  remaining  bills  sched- 
uled for  enactment  at  this  session.  Even 
though  this  is  the  13th  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  and  only  17  more  days 
remain  before  the  new  fiscal  year  begins, 
the  Congress  has  not  enacted  the  neces- 
sary authorizations  for  the  five  remain- 
ing appropriation  bills. 

For  the  reasons  we  stated  we  cannot 
move  with  expedition  until  we  have  au- 
thorizations for  such  things  as  Coast 
Guard  procurement,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, military  construction,  foreign  aid, 
the  atomic  energy  program,  the  space 
program,  and  a  number  of  others.  So, 
this  is  about  the  end  of  the  road— we 
are  at  a  pause— until  we  get  the  neces- 
sary legislative  authorizations.  The  next 
bill  will  have  to  come  after  the  next 
fiscal  year  begins.  I  would  add  that  our 
appropriations  hearing  on  the  unfinished 
bills  have  largely  been  completed,  ex- 
cept for  the  closing  supplemental  bill. 

The  five  remaining  bills  will  cover 
some  $20.9  billion  of  known  budget  re- 
quests plus  any  last  minute  supplements. 

I  am  not  critical  over  the  lack  of  au- 
thorizations because  I  realize  we  need 
to  give  very  close  attention  to  all  ol 
these  authorizations. 

To  see  the  aggregate  picture,  we  would 
have  to  add  to  the  $128.9  blUlon  which 
we  will  have  acted  upon  when  we  pass 
this  measure,  and  the  $20.9  billion-plus 
remaining— about  $15.2  billion  which  is 
automatic  because  these  sums  represent 
so-called  permanent  appropriations 
which  include  principally  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  For  the  entire  session, 
the  budget  requests  for  appropriations 
win  total  about  $163,000,000,000,  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make  these 
preliminary  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  whole  fiscal  picture.  Appropriate  fig- 
ures will  be  put  in  the  Record  to  more 
detail. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  keep  up  with  the  ap- 
propriations business.  There  are  ways, 
and  one  way  is  to  note  carefully  the  In- 
formation which  is  being  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Congiusssionai. 
Rkcord.  I  dte  the  Rbcohs  for  today,  and 
for  March  23,  May  25.  and  June  5.  There 
will  be  other  reports  on  the  status  of 


the  appropriations  business  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  and  months. 

For  example,  I  am  going  to  write  every 
Member  of  the  House,  a  letter  agato  this 
week  and  give  some  of  these  basic  facts 
In  order  that  we  may  all  work  together,  I 
hope.  In  a  continued,  concerted  effort  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  at  least  to 
bring  the  appropriations  down  to  as  low 
a  level  as  may  be  reasonably  possible. 

For  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  tentative  administrative  budget 
deficit  projection  in  January  was  $8.1 
billion — ^resting,  however,  as  always,  on 
a  number  of  legislative  actions.  That 
projection  was  recently  revised  upward 
by  the  executive  branch  to  $11.1  billion, 
an  tocrease  of  $3  billion.  The  revenue 
projection  was  lowered  by  $1.5  billion; 
estimated  expenditures  were  elevated  by 
$1.5  billion. 

As  to  the  tentative  character  of  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1968, 1  pointed 
out  on  the  House  floor  on  January  24 — 
the  day  the  President's  new  budget  was 
submitted — that  even  If  only  a  handful 
of  selected  budget  assumptions  and  con- 
tingencies did  not  materialize,  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  for  1968  could 
go  as  high  as  $18.3  billion,  and  supplied 
the  details  in  tabular  form.  And  to  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  on 
March  14, 1  sald: 

Even  the  98.1  UUion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
hinges  slgnlfleaatly  on  Congress  enacting 
the  0  percent  surtax  proposal,  a  postage  In- 
crease, an  acceleration  of  corporat«  tax 
collections,  and  approval  of  ts  bUUon  of 
participation  certificates.  The  proposed  pay 
Increase  U  in  the  budget  at  $1  bUllon.  If 
just  this  series  of  actions  Is  not  approved 


by    Congress,   for    Instance,    the    estimated 
deficit  would  be  $18.3  billion  I 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  discuss  whether 
there  should  be  a  tax  tocrease.  But  these 
shifts  to  the  budget  outlook,  joined  with 
the  contingencies  and  uncertatoties  still 
surrounding  the  revised  $11.1  billion 
budget  deficit  figure,  have  evoked  esti- 
mates of  an  administrative  budget  deficit 
upward  of  $24  to  $29  billions  to  fiscal 
1968.  This  alone  should  compel  us  to 
greater  prudence  in  conference  deal- 
ings, to  considering  the  $20  billion,  plus 
to  budget  requests  rematotog  to  be 
voted  on,  and  to  voting  on  all  legislative 
authorizations. 

With  this  defeiise  bill  today,  we  will 
have  reduced  the  President's  January 
budget  by  $3,039,000,000.  This  is  con- 
siderably better  than  was  done  last  year. 
It  is  considerably  better  than  was  done 
the  year  before.  Maybe  it  Is  not  good 
enough,  but  the  bills  which  have  passed 
have  passed  almost  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
So  I  assume  that  generally  the  will  of 
the  Congress  has  been  accomplished  to 
making  the  $3  billion  reduction. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  other  body 
will  do.  Out  of  the  11  appropriation  bills, 
it  has  acted  on,  I  believe,  four,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be  on  appropriations  at  this  session. 
There  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  mtods 
on  the  part  of  both  bodies,  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  We  hope  we  may  to- 
crease the  level  of  reductions  In  the 
forthcoming  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted, 
I  toclude  a  summarization  of  the  totals 
of  the  appropriations  bills  to  date: 


Summary  of  action  on  budget  eslimaiei  of  approprialitmg  in  appropriation  bilU,  90lh  Cong., 

Igt  tesB.,  as  of  June  IS,  1967 

IDoes  not  includ*  any  "Ixck-door"  type  •ppreprations,  or  ponnimat  approprialiont  >  under  prmious  l«(isiat«Ni.  Does  inchid* 
indonnito  ippropriationi  urriad  in  tnoual  »ppropriitBii  billtl 


All  fifures  arc  roundsd  amounts 

BHIs  lor  fiscal 
1)67 

Bills  tor  fiscal  196< 

Bilb  for  the 
session 

A.  Housa  Ktiom: 

1.  Budftt  rtqtrasts  for  ippropriitions  considerwl 

$14,411,000,000 
14,238,000,000 

"$112,477,000,000 
>->  109.611,000,000 

$126,888,000,000 

2.  AmMMiiRllMNi»tu«rbyHouM 

123,849,000,000 

3.        Ctitnie  IriNn  csrrupeodinf  budget  rtqunb 

-173.000,000 

-2,aS(,000,000 

-3,039.000,000 

B.  Senata  actioni: 

1.  Budfst  1  a<|Maili  for  appropriotiont  oonsMitrtd 

14, 533, 000. 000 
14,467,000,000 

9.073,000.000 
«.  964,000,000 

23,606,000,000 

2.  Amount!  is  4  Mil  panad  by  SsMta    

23,411,000,000 

3.        Cbiaiifroin  eormpondinj  budget  requMts 

-76.000,000             -119,000.000 
+219,000.000              +90.000,000 

-195,000,000 

4.  CofliiMrtd  wiHi  Hooia amount]  in  tties*  4  bHIj        .     ..  . 

+309,000,000 

C.  Final  actioni: 

14,S33,000,000 
14, 394, 000, 000 

1,458,000,000 
1.383,000,000 

15,991,000,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  3  bills  enacted 

15,777.000,000 

3.        Coinpsrinnwilhcorrw|)ondingbud8*trsqutsts 

-13t,000,000 

-7S,  000, 000 

-214,000,000 

'  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
>  Includes  advance  funding  'or  fiscal  1969  lor  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget,  $S80  000,000;  House,  $925,000,000). 
■And  partidpatiBe  sales  eutboroations  as  lolkiws:  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  tstal  in  Housa 
bills  $1,946,000^. 


I  would  like  now  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  turn  to  a  discussion  of  this  huge 
measure  which  Is  before  us.  The  late 
Clarence  Cannon,  longtime  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  looked 
with  a  great  deal  of  disfavor  upon  a 
practice  that  has  grown  up  to  commit- 
tees when  the  members  arise  and  heap 
pralae  umn  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  control  of  the  bill  or  of  the  sub- 
committee, including  eloquent  praise  of 


the  staff.  This  is  not  supposed  to  occur 
to  well-ordered  committees,  but  stoce 
this  bill  is  so  big,  I  believe  a  few  en- 
comiums would  be  permitted  if  I  can  be 
brief. 

DsraNsa  APPaopmiATioN  anx,  nacAi.  txab  isss 

I  would  say  that  no  committee  of  the 
Congress  is,  to  a  general  way,  much 
stronger  than  its  staff,  and  I  challenge 
any  committee  to  produce  a  better  staff 
than  we  have  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations. It  is  not  large,  but  I  believe 
it  Is  better  to  have  a  good,  professtonal. 
experienced  staff  than  to  have  a  large 
staff  overfiowlng  almost  toto  the  corri- 
dors who  may  be  tempted  to  engage  to 
make-work  activities. 

I  would  say  further  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sncxsl,  who  is 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  has  been  especUUy 
helpful.  He  has  often  presided  when  I 
have  been  at  other  subcommittee  hear- 
togs. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif omia  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  1  has  dlsttoguished  himself  on 
the  mtoority  side  as  a  man  of  great  stat- 
ure, industry,  and  ability. 

I  pay  these  special  compliments  to 
these  two  gentleman — and  I  withhold 
nothing  from  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  been  likewise  faith- 
ful to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

We  have  heard  of  a  credibility  gap  and 
maybe  I  just  created  one  here  in  these 
words  of  praise  but  I  think  not. 

It  was  said  that  we  were  not  given  the 
truth  last  year  as  to  defense  appropria- 
tion requirements  and  spending.  Well, 
this  issue  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  overstated. 

In  the  defense  bill  last  year,  we  were 
told  early  to  the  session  that  the  finan- 
cial planning  assumptions  upon  which 
the  budget  was  based  last  year  presumed 
that  the  war  would  end  before  June  30, 
1967.  Nobody  thought  that  it  would  ac- 
tually end  at  that  time.  But  the  conflict 
was  escalating  rapidly  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  with  precision  the  exact 
requirements.  We  were  told  that  other 
requests  would  be  made  to  us.  but  that 
they  could  not  and  would  not  be  pre- 
sented until  a  later  date  when  more  pre- 
cise requirements  would  be  known. 

This  situation  brought  on  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy and  argument.  But  we  were  told 
generally  what  the  facts  were.  Besides 
that,  we  knew  them  from  our  own  anal- 
yses and  we  did  not  need  to  be  told 
of  the  situation. 

But  the  budget  this  year  for  defense  is 
based  upon  entirely  different  financial 
planning  assumptions  and  the  com- 
platots  applied  to  the  1967  defense 
budget  caimot  be  applied  to  the  1968  de- 
fense budget  which  is  before  us. 

The  January  defense  budget  which  is 
before  us  assumes  that  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam will  conttoue  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  toto  fiscal  year  1969. 

So  this  budget  may  be  adequate — al- 
though I  admit  I  doubt  it — but  my 
doubts  do  not  arise  because  of  any  fear 
of  misrepresentations  having  been  made 
to  the  Congress.  I  just  have  the  feeling 
that  as  the  result  of  the  progress,  or  the 
lack  of  progress,  being  made  to  the  war 
to  Vietnam  costs  will  go  beyond  those 
which  were  calculated  to  the  January 
budget. 

The  January  budget  is  predicated  upon 
having  fewer  than  500,000  men  to  Viet- 
nam during  fiscal  1968.  There  are  todi- 
catlons  that  we  may  require  more  than 
500,000  men.  Therefore,  I  say  there  is 
considerable  likelihood  that  additional 
funds  may  be  required  later  to  the  year. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  read  the  mate- 
rial available  knows  this.  It  has  already 
been  made  clear  to  testimony  before  con- 
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gressional  committees  including  the  Ap-  committee   appboach    to   the   bill  committee,  *467.7  mlUlon  was  made  manda- 

propriatlons  Committee.  The  budget  request  before  the  Committee  tory  by  the  exclusion  from  the  authorizing 

Tbere  Is  another  factor  here.  If  you  totals  $71.6  bllUon.  XUe  estimated  carryover  legislation  of  $301.1  million  for  fast  deploy- 

calculate  from  the  Treasury  Department  °^  unexpended  funds  on  July  i,  i967,  is  $43.7  ment  logistics  ships  and  $166.6  million  for 

statements    the  soendlnir  for  defense—  billion.  The  sum  of  tbe  carryover  funds  and  conventional  destroyers.  Other  reductions  are 

anri  T  mPftn  th..  whnl*.  rw^nartm^nt  of  IT^  "»»   *'^°^    bUlion    recommended    In    the    bill  related   to  program  changes  occurring  since 

ana  I  mean  the  whole  Department  ol  De-  ^^^^  ^^^^  bUiion.  the  budget  was  formulated  as,  for  example 

fense— it  will  be  observed  that  the  spend-  ^  jjs  review  of  the  budget,  the  commit-  »  slow  down  in  the  F-lllB  aircraft  program 

Ing  rate  in  March  and  April  was  higher  tee  determined  that  la  some  instances  funds  occasioned  in  part  by  the  crash  of  one  of  the 

than  that  which  was  estimated  in  the  were  requested  for  purposes  which,  in  the  t^st  aircraft. 

budget.  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  did  not  require  1'  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  net  re- 
in 1  month  it  was  1300  million  higher  appropriations  at  this  time.  Such  funds  are  ductlon  of  $1,288,800,000  consists  of  overall 
Whether  it  will  continue  that  wav  it  is.  deleted  from  the  bill.  reductions  of  nearly  $1.7  billion  offset  by  In- 
imn^fhlp  trrTr^W  Th«  Committee  found  that.  In  some  In-  creases  of  slightly  over  $0.4  billion.  The  In- 
im^^xauuie  w  preuiw,.  stances,  funds  requested  In  the  budget  were  creases  stem  from  the  funding  of  certain 
we  may  nave  a  supplemental  request  no^  needed  for  the  purposes  requested.  These  procurement  and  research  and  development 
later  in  the  fiscal  year,  but  it  will  not  funds  have  also  been  deleted.  This  appears  Items  authorized  by  Congress  over  and  above 
be  because  of  any  lack  of  forthrightness  to  be  the  most  logical  approach  to  a  Defense  the  budget,  and  from  the  Committee  posl- 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  budget  at  this  time.  tlon  that  certain  military  capabilities  should 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  adminlstra-  Although  considerable  sums  are  involved  °ot  be  permitted  to  be  reduced  during  the 
tlon  generally  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  recommonded  reductions,   and  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Rn  T  rtirf  fp^l  it  nmnpr  ir,  maVp  thpc*  ^°'"1<*  developments  may  create  the  require-  Each  of  the  items  and  its  relation  to  the 

BO  1  oia  leei  «  Proper  to  maKe  mese  ^^^^^  ^^^  substantial  funds  in  addition  to  previous  general  discussion  will  be  covered 

contrasts  between  the  bases  of  the  budget  t^ose  recommended,  it  did  not  seem  appro-  '1  more  detail  later  on  in  this  report, 

for  the  fiscal  year   1967  and  fiscal  year  prlate   to  provide  such  sums  in  the  bin   as  *  summary  of  additions  and  decreases  fol- 

1968.  "blank  check"  amounts  to  be  used  for  piu--  lows: 

BASIS  OF  couMiTTKK  ACTION  poses  whlch    had   not  been   Justified  before  |ih  millions] 

Now  you  may  ask  "Why  In  Heaven's  ^^^  Committee  or  discussed  by  Defense  wit-  Additions: 

name  Is  a  rpdurtlon  in  the  dpfpn<«>  hiid^Pt  hesses.  Continuation  of  B-52  strength—       $11.  9 

Sf^5  ^iLl^"i„^L    ,5r^^.      Km    1       Fk  The  Committee  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  Continuation    of    Air   Force    Re- 

oeing   reconmienaea  m   mis   Diu   m   ine  tuat  funds   over   and   beyond  those  carried  serve  Components  airlift  capa- 

SUm  Of  |1.2  billion  at  a  tune  when  costs  over  from  previous  years,  and  those  Included  bUlty: 

may  be  greater  tuid  at  a  time  when  we  in  the  pending  bin.  wiU  probably  be  required                 appropriation  Increase 12, 1 

are  engaged  in  a  war?"  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  tempo  and  cost  of  (Within  available  funds).       (14.4) 

This,   I  think,  is   a  pertinent  question  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  are  on  an  upward          EA-NA     aircraft 106.7 

and  requires  discussion  at  this  time  trend.  The  costs  of  wars  can  never  be  pro-  A-6A  modifications  (within  avaU- 

T    would    <5av    tn    thp    TToiiap    thaV    in  jected  precisely.  The  actions  of  the  opponent              able  funds) (30.0) 

DreylouTyeara  w^have  oftenlaid  "You  ""^^^^  '"^^^^^  °''  ""''^  '"^"*"  ^°  *^^*='''°°  ^^°*^*  •  ^""  ^"'^'^''^^  °°  ""'='"" 

previous  years  we  nave  oiien  saia,     xou  ^^3  ^een   made   to  increase  mlUtary  man-  power  guided  missile  frigate..       114.8 

have  overfunded  certain  programs.  We  power  above  those  strengths  provided  for  in  DLG(N),  advance  procurement—        20.0 

are  going  to  reduce  a  certain  activity  by  the  estimates.  Rates  of  consumption  of  am-         C-130  airlift  aircraft 60.0 

a   certain   number   of   dollars,   but   since  munition,   aircraft   lose   rates,   and   so   forth,          C-7  Caribou  aircraft 12.5 

we    know    you    are    going    to    need    this  *re  based  on  the  latest  data  available  at  the  CX-2      aeromedlcal      evacuation 

money  in  the  same  general  area  for  Other  *^^   °^    budget   submission,    if   additional            aircraft le.o 

nrojrrftm«!  which  wp  thinlr  arp  iinHpr.  amounts  are  subsequently  requested,  they  Aircraft  modification  In  support 
Sn«„^  Ip  .«  L««^7«  ifo Jf^  fK^I  '^^  °^  '^""'•se  ^^  given  a  high  priority.  of  Southeast  Asia  future  re- 
financed,   we    are_  gomg    to    leave    this  The  acUon  of  the  committee  is  based  upon              qulrements 25.  0 

™Sifi^  '^*   budget   request   before   It;    efforts   have  ASW — (fund      highest      priority 

iTUS   year  we   decided   that   this   ap-  not  been  made  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  items  within  available  funds).       (33.0) 

proach  would  tend  to  cause  less  control  future  world  events  on  Defense  needs.  The  AMSA — In  support  of  authorized 

over   funds.    We   provided   fimds   based  highly   dangerous  situation   in   the   Middle            program    25  0 

upon  our  analysis  of  the  justifications  ^*®*  emphasizes   the   absolute   requirement                                                                   

presented.  If  additional  funds  are  needed  V'J  **"*  *^°"J"'^!!°?  °L  *  ^^^  ^""''^  5  ""iV,;  '^°**''  ^vvrovn<itiojxB.  recom- 

for  some  escalation  of  the  war  beyond  sleL  S^^                 accompanying  bin  mended  above  budget....      404.0 

that  which  Is  anticipated  In  the  budget,  Emergency  funds  and  other  fiscal  authority  Decreases: 

the  Defense  Department  can  come  and  granted  to  the  Department  provide  flexibility  Past    deployment    logistic    ships, 

ask  us  for  more  money.  to    meet     unbudgete<i    and     unanticipated             failed  of  authorization 301.1 

If  you  WiU   get  a  copy  of  the  report  events,  and  to  permit  both  the  Executive  and  Conventional  destroyers,  failed  of 

and  turn  to  page  2,  you  will  find  that  the  Legislative   Branches   the   time   to   react   to             authorization 166.6 

total  budget  request  is  $71.5  billion  and  ""^J^"^^**'.                         ^^^    .^    „  Recoupments    of    excessive    un- 

the  total   amount  rpcnmmpndpd   in   thp  The  reductions  recommended  by  the  Com-             obligated  balances 251.0 

wui.*?n^TiE   recommended   in   the  ^^ttee   wlU   not   hamper   the   war   effort   in         Civilian    employment 136.0 

Diuis»«ud  Duuon.  Southeast  Asia.  They  »re  made  m  programs  Multi-service     aircraft,     support 

You  will  also  note  that  while  this   Is  not   directly   related   to   the   prosecution   of              procurement    125.0 

the  largest  bill  ever  considered  by  this  the  war.  The  Defense  Department  estimates         p-iiB  program  stretch-out 78.2 

Government   as    a   single   appropriation  that  of  the  $71.6  bllllon  of  new  funds  in  the  Technical   manuals  and  data...         75.0 

bill.  It  Is  only  $65.5  million  above  the  ^'^'•Ket  about  $20.3  billion  win  be  required  Tactical    and    support    vehicles. 

total  appropriation  for  similar  purposes  ^^^  ^®  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^-^  biuion  will  be           including  autos 65.8 

for  the  current  *lfical  vear  T^p  total  an  required  for  Department  of  Defense  efforts  Resources  management  system.-         62.7 

m^DriltloJT fnr  f^al   1 M7  ^  VS^^P  ?«  In  other  programs.  This  compares  with  the  Commercial     airlift    rates     (new 

propriatlon  for  fiscal  1967  was  made  in  $70.2  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967  cab    authorized)                             48.9 

several  bills:   the  regular  appropriation  of  which  the  Department  estimates  about  AID/DOD    realignment  "of'sE 

bin,  the  defense  supplemental  bill,  and  $21.3  binion  wUl  be  required  for  the  war  m             Asia    functions- 47.4 

the  increased  pay  costs  in  the  second  Vietnam.  contract      termination    charges 

supplemental.  So  this  is  not  a  great  ad-  scope  op  the  bill                                funding  policy  on-- 46.9 

dition  to  the  amounts  provided  for  the  The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Permanent     change     of     station 

current  fiscal  year.  ^or  the  military  functions  covered  by  this             travel    (Army) 44.0 

If  you  have  time  to  read  three  pases  ^^^^'  total  $71,534,000,000.  including  a  pro-  Revised    ship    conversion    pro- 

in    this    renort     I    rpcnmmpnd    rpadfnir  Poeed  $30,000,000  annual  indefinite  amount.             gram    42.1 

tLJT^      t.  u '.4,      *^®<^™f?^°°    reajUng  ^he  accompanying  blU  provides  for  appro-  Research,   and   Federal   Contract 

page  3.  which  discusses  the   committee  prutlons    of    $70,295,200,000,    a    decrease    of             Research  Centers 22.8 

approach  to  the  bill,  a  portion  of  page  3  $1,288,800,000  below  the  estimate.  Appropria-  Management  studies,  and  studies 

and  page  4  which  discuss  the  scope  of  tlons  for  fiscal  year  19«7.  including  the  Sup-              &     analyses 22.4 

the  bill.  plemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act.   1967,          Support  of  Eastern  Test  Range IS.  0 

When  we  discuss  the  scope  of  this  bill,  ^^^  applicable  amounts  of  the  Second  Sup-          Army  overcoat  material 14.6 

we  find  that  the  committee  added  In  this  P^^mental     Appropriation    Act.     1967,     total  Boards     of     ClvU     Service     Ex- 

MU  e^n^  miiiinn  oKn-no  fv..a  K....«»<.4.   «..^^_  $70,229,622,000.  The  smouuts  recommended             amlners 8.9 

not  rlitSi^  K,  f           the  budget,  funds  .^  ^^e  bin  for  1968  are,  in  the  aggregate,  an         All  others 188.  4 

not  requested  but  generally  opposed  by  increase  of  $65,678,000  above  the  appropria-                                                            

theadminlstraUon.  tlons  for  1967.  Total  reductions  in  appropria- 

The  pages  referred  to  follow:  Of   the   reductions   recommended    by    the                  tlons  below  budget 1,692.8 
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coimiroA-noN  of  v-ss  bombxx  snuKoxii 

The  additional  funds  were  provided  for 
the  following  purposes:  For  a  continua- 
tion of  B-52  strength  equivalent  to  three 
squadrons.  Forty-five  planes  were  sched- 
uled for  elimination  from  the  fieet  late 
In  the  year,  for  the  continuation  of  which 
we  provided  $11.9  million. 

KEssavx  Anturr  capabilitt 
For  a  continuation  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  components  airlift  capability, 
we  provided  |12.1  million  to  keep  eight 
Reserve  units  and  three  National  Guard 
units  in  operation. 

We  added  these  funds  because  at  this 
troubled  time  of  war  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  threat  of  war  in  other  areas  of 
the  world,  including  the  Middle  East,  we 
did  not  think  we  ought  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  B-52  strength  or  airlift 
strength.  So  we  took  this  action. 

AODTTtONAI.    EAGA    ATSCaATT 

We  provided  $106  million  for  certain 
aircraft,  for  the  use  of  the  Marines  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  to  which,  I  believe,  no 
one  could  complain. 

coer   or  wak  nr  vutnam 

I  would  point  out  that  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  about  $20  billion  Is  scheduled  for 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  about 
$51  billion  Is  for  the  overall  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Defense  Department. 

We  did  not  make  reductions  which  we 
felt  would  impinge  In  any  significant  way 
upon  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  The  re- 
ductions made  would  not  have  direct 
application  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  provided,  above  the  budget,  for  the 
modification  of  certain  types  of  aircraft 
required  in  Vietnam. 

NUCLEAR    PROPITLSION    rOB    SURFACE    NAVAL 


We  provided  for  additional  ships  for 
the  nuclear  Navy.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill  we  will  have  provided  for  the 
Navy  111  ships  which  have  nuclear 
propulsion. 

I  will  not  go  Into  detail  on  that.  The 
funds  are  given  In  detail  in  the  report. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina standing,  the  eminent  and  able  and 
articulate  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  walk  by  me,  as  I  spoke  ear- 
lier, and  in  reference  to  my  statement 
that  I  challenged  any  committee  to  pro- 
duce a  better  staff  than  we  have  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  said  very 
boldly  but  in  a  low  tone,  "I  challenge 
you." 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
What  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  I 
accepted  the  gentleman's  challenge  about 
staff,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain. I  do  agree  with  the  chairman,  that 
he  does  have  one  of  the  finest  staffs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  do,  and  the  other 
committees.  Including  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  have  able  staffs.  The 
staffs  of  the  various  committees  are  very 
important  to  the  welfare  and  work  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  a  magnificent  staff.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  about 
nuclear  propulsion  for  ships.  Do  we  prop- 


erly take  care  of  the  nuclear  propulsion 
for  surface  ships?  What  about  the  two 
DLGN's  which  our  committee  Inserted 
to  give  this  country  surface  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  as  to  the  requirement 
for  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frig- 
ates. With  respect  to  these  nuclear 
frigates,  we  fully  fund  one,  and  we  pro- 
vide $20  million  for  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  the  other,  ix^ch  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  will  in  no  way  defer  or 
delay  these  important  ships. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  does  that  mean  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  ships?  Last  year  we 
funded  one,  this  year  we  have  funded 
another.  That  makes  two.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman appropriates  for  long  leadtlme 
Items  for  one  more  ship?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  So  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  satisfied  the  authorization? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  we  have  in  that  we 
have  fully  funded  one  nuclear  powered 
frigate  and  provided  for  long-lead-time 
procurements  for  another.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  procurement  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RTVEPtS.  Two  ships  Including  one 
with  long  leadtlme  Items.  I  want  the 
Congress  to  understand  that  we  have 
now  four  of  the  nuclear  surface  ships. 
Four  Is  all  we  possess.  This  will  give  us 
six,  and  with  long  Leadtlme  items  for  one 
more.  The  strongest  nation  on  earth  will 
have  only  the  capacity  for  seven  surface 
nuclear  ships.  This  is  so  ridiculous  that  It 
is  ridiculous.  It  is  so  disgraceful  that  It  Is 
disgraceful. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  considerable 
controversy  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  as  to  the  nuclear 
powered  ships,  but  we  have  funded  in 
whole  or  part,  all  of  those  authorized. 

PSOCVXEICSNT  or  ADDrnONAL  AIB  roRCs 
AIRCRAFT 

Now,  in  this  bill,  In  addition  to  the  nu- 
clear ships  about  which  we  have  had 
colloquy,  there  are  funds  provided  above 
the  budget  for  additional  airUft  aircraft, 
the  C-130  airlift  aircraft;  and  $12.5  mil- 
lion for  the  C-7  Caribou  aircraft.  We 
have  provided  for  additional  aeromedlcal 
evacuation  aircraft. 

We  provided  $25  million  above  the 
budget  for  development  of  a  new  long- 
range  bomber,  the  followon  to  the  B-52 
caUed  AMSA. 

RXOUCTIONS      BXI.OW      THK      BtTDCET      ESTUIATXS 

Now,  as  to  the  decreases,  and  I  will 
only  cover  them  very  rapidly  here  they 
are  detailed  in  the  table  I  inserted  ear- 
lier, $467.7  million  in  decreases  results 
from  the  failure  of  authorization.  That 
Includes  funds  requested  for  conven- 
tional destroyers  and  for  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships.  They  were  elimi- 
nated from  our  consideration  for  lack  of 
authorization. 

Then  we  reduced  certain  funds  be- 
cause we  thought  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grams were  overfunded — ^not  that  we 
were  against  the  programs,  but  we 
thought  they  were  overfunded. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  if  any- 
one thinks  we  have  been  niggardly  in 
this  bill — which  we  have  not — that  if  we 
pass  this  bill  and  it  becomes  the  law,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  avail- 


able to  it  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
total  sum  of  $114  billion  for  the  func- 
tions covered  by  the  bill.  That  Is  the  sum 
of  $43.7  billion  in  carryover  funds  and 
the  $70.3  bUlion  in  funds  carried  in  this 
bill. 

We  made  a  reduction  In  the  F-HIB 
program,  the  Navy  version  of  the  F-Ul, 
in  the  sum  of  about  $78  million.  We  did 
it  in  large  measure  because  test  aircraft 
No.  4  crashed,  and  this  delayed  the  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  funding  20  of  these 
Navy  planes  as  requested,  we  would  fund 
12  in  this  bill. 

We  made  some  reductions  in  various 
programs  otherwise,  some  on  permanent 
change  of  station  travel,  some  on  re- 
search and  development,  and  some  on 
the  support  of  the  Eastern  Test  Range, 
and  on  other  matters. 

We  made  total  reductions  in  the 
anaount  of  $1,692.8  million,  and  we  made 
increases  in  the  amount  of  $404  million, 
making  a  total  decrease  in  the  budget 
estimates  of  $1.3  billion,  as  shown  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  report  which  have 
been  inserted  in  these  remarks. 

CnOLIAN    EMFLOTZES 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  talk  a  bit 
about  civilian  employees.  There  was  a 
request  for  approximately  50,000  addi- 
tional civilian  employees.  About  17,000 
plus  were  requested  as  substitutes  for 
military  personnel  needed  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  The  others  were  for  gen- 
eral utilization  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

We  made  a  reduction  of  18,150  em- 
ployees from  the  budget  estimates. 

AimBALLISTIC    UIBSCK   PBOGKAIC 

I  should  mention  the  antlballistlc  mis- 
sile program,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
program,  in  many  ways,  confronting  the 
Nation  within  the  Defense  Department. 
Prior  to  this  year,  we  had  appropriated 
$4  billion  for  research  and  development 
on  ABM  systems.  Including  the  Nike  X. 
the  Nike  Zeus,  or  any  concept  Involved  in 
defense  against  the  ballistic  missile.  Last 
year,  we  provided  $600  mllUwi  for  the 
ABM.  This  year  we  are  providing  in  this 
bill  something  over  $700  million.  In  the 
military  construction  bUl  other  funds 
will  be  considered. 

We  have  provided  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  ABM,  except  for 
$11  million.  We  made  a  reduction  of  $11 
million  in  the  ABM  program  because  wit- 
nesses testified,  upon  inquiry,  that  there 
was  $11  million  which  could  not  be  used 
during  fiscal  year  1968  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  no  final  decision  had  been  made 
toward  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 

I  should  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  some  complain  there  is  no  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam.  There  are  sev- 
eral philosophical  positions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Probably  the  course  which  we  are 
following  gives  us  more  flexibility,  and  It 
is  more  adaptable  to  the  requirements. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  today  will  unequivocally  estab- 
lish the  fact,  in  my  Judgment,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  support 
of  the  war  effort  In  Southeast  Asia,  be- 
cause if  we  vote  for  this  bill  we  will  vote 
for  approximately  $20  billion  to  carry 
on  the  war.  I  would  estimate  that  prob- 
ably 99  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  vote  for  the  bill.  The  world 
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shoiild  interpret  this,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  as  in  evidence  that  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  in  support 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  freedom 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  say  further  that  in  previous 
bUls,  most  recently  in  the  supplemental 
bill  for  Vietnam  of  $12  billion,  we  have 
expressed  our  support  of  the  war  effort. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  entirely  happy  with 
the  progress  of  the  war,  or  all  of  the 
tactics  being  followed,  but  we  are  in 
support  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
nation. 

I  think,  then,  unless  there  are  some 
special  questions,  this  is  about  as  much 
as  need  be  said  at  this  opening  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  that  the  committee 
ought  to  be  commended  for  having  re- 
jected the  demands  for  a  most  substan- 
tial increase  in  civilian  personnel.  I  think 
the  committee  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  taking  note  of  the  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  of  certain  training 
of  civilian  employees.  Whatever  else  I 
may  have  to  say  about  the  action  of  the 
committee,  I  do  want  to  commend  them 
in  regard  to  those  things  about  which 
I  have  just  spoken. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  I  do  not  want  to  go  over 
a  lot  of  flgiires.  The  gentleman  read 
them  off  rather  rapidly.  Some  of  tiiem 
are  astronomical.  But  do  I  understand 
now  that  the  total  bill  this  year,  when 
everything  is  totaled  up,  will  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $163  bil- 
lion, or  was  It  $141  billion  that  the  gentle- 
man gave? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  now  is 
not  discussing  defense  only  but  the  over- 
all budget? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  overall  budget.  I 
should  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $163  billion  figure 
1b  the  probable,  or  now  indicated  overall 
total  budget  estimate  of  appropriations 
for  the  year,  including  the  fiscal  1967 
supplementals  of  some  $14.4  billion  which 
we  have  already  had.  These,  of  course, 
included  the  $12  billion  plus  for  Viet- 
nam, and  the  total  also  includes  some 
$15.2  billion  of  so-called  permanent  ap- 
propriations— mainly  interest  on  the 
debt — that  must  be  counted  in  the  totals 
but  which  will  not  come  before  us  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  funds  that  carry 
over  from  tho  two  supplementals  already 
approved  in  this  session  of  Congress  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  figure 
that  the  gentleman  gave  us  with  respect 
to  this  bill,  or  are  they  excluded? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  defense  portion  of 
those  are  Included  in  the  total  defense 
expenditures.  They  are  not  Included  in 
the  $70.3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  included  hi 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


I  have  one  other  question.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  an  estimate  of  the 
monthly  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
of  this  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  If  you 
would  divide  12  into  about  $21  billion, 
you  would  have  something  in  that  gen- 
eral area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion some  time  ago  that  the  total  rate 
of  spending  in  Vietnam  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  some  $2  billion  a  month. 
Somewhere  I  seem  to  recall  a  figure  of 
between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion  which 
was  expended  in  the  war  in  the  month 
of  March.  I  can  understand  in  some 
months  there  could  be  an  increase. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  even  with  all  of  the  computers  in 
the  Government,  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  determine  just  what  spending 
should  be  assigned  to  Vietnam  in  every 
case  and  what  should  be  assigned  gen- 
erally to  the  overall  defense  program  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  point  out  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  approximately  $25  billion  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  there  were  some  one-time 
build-up  costs  and  construction  costs 
that  will  not  have  to  be  repeated  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Hopefully  this 
year  the  cost  may  be  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jdelding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
in  commending  the  work  of  our  staff  and 
the  other  committee  members  with  whom 
I  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
has  presented  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  an  excellent  report  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  H.R. 
10738,  will  provide  appropriations  of  new 
obllgational  authority  in  the  amoimt  of 
$70,295,200,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  bill 
provides  appropriations  for  the  reg^llar 
military  functions,  including  our  Nation's 
military  assistance  related  to  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  other  military  assistance,  mili- 
tary construction,  military  family  hous- 
ing, or  civil  defense.  These  other  require- 
ments are  considered  in  other  appropria- 
tion bills. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  defense  budget 
request  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  was  $71,584,000,000.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  lengthy 
hearings  and  after  exploring  all  the 
categories  of  our  military  programs, 
found  it  necessary  to  make  some  addi- 
tions to  and  reductions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  committee  total  program  recom- 
mended additions  above  the  budget  are 


$481.4  million,  of  which  $77.4  million 
will  be  finsmced  from  available  funds 
making  the  total  net  appropriationa 
above  the  budget  $404,000,000.  The  total 
committee  reductions  to  the  budget 
amount  tc  $1,692,800,000  for  a  net  re- 
duction to  the  President's  budget  request 
of  $1,288,800,000. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  where  re- 
ductions were  made  they  will  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Funds  are  deleted  when  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  determined  the  purpose, 
in  the  committee's  judgment,  for  which 
they  were  requested  were  not  needed. 
Other  reductions  were  made  mandatory 
by  program  exclusion  from  the  author- 
izing legislation  and  other  reductions  are 
related  to  program  changes. 

The  additions  to  the  budget  were 
made  necessary  because  the  committee 
has  tEiken  the  position  that  certain  of 
our  military  capabilities  should  not  be 
reduced  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  we  have  added  amounts  for 
other  items  which  were  authorized  and 
known  to  be  needed  but  not  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  bill  before  us  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  that  it  represents  in  dollars  over 
one-half  of  all  budgeted  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  July  1,  1967. 

Funds  provided  in  this  bill  will  affect 
directly  or  indirectly  the  daily  activities 
of  probably  every  American  and  every 
American  institution,  both  public  and 
private,  in  the  coming  12-month  period 
and  in  the  period  beyond. 

Though  it  is  difQcult  to  comprehend 
fully  the  magnitude  and  complete  sig- 
nificance of  all  aspects  of  this  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  what  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended is  that  these  funds  are  vital  and 
they  are  necessary  to  serve  and  preserve 
the  vital  interests  and  purposes  of  our 
Nation. 

Some  of  the  items  in  my  opinion  pos- 
sibly could  have  been  higher,  others 
lower.  But  the  bill  represents  the  com- 
bined judgment  as  to  the  appropriate 
amount  that  should  be  provided.  I  sup- 
port HR.  10738  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  133] 


Abbltt 

Dowdy 

Rallsback 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Reld,  NT. 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Resnlck 

ArendB 

Gubser 

Ruppe 

Ashley 

Hays 

St.  Onge 

AyrcB 

Herlong 

SUk 

Bell 

Hosmer 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Howard 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

C«Uer 

Ichord 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clark 

Irwin 

Thompson,  N  J 

Conyers 

Jones,  Mo. 

Wldnall 

Corman 

Kelly 

WUUama,  Miss. 

Cowger 

McEwen 

Willis 

Davis,  Wla. 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Young 

Dlgga 

PeUy 

Younger 

Dow 

Pod 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTCMKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HJl.  10738,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  384  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California   [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Defense  expenditures  contained  in  this 
bill  which  are  attributable  solely  to 
Southeast  Asia  operations  are  impossible 
to  determine  precisely.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration estimated  that  about  $20.3 
billion  of  the  budget  will  be  required  for 
the  war,  the  question  properly  asked  is: 
Will  that  be  enough?  The  actual  costs 
could  well  be  running  to  a  magnitude  of 
$25  to  $30  billion  or  more  per  year. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  taken  every  opportunity  to  as- 
sure that  every  program  directly  related 
to  our  Southeast  Asia  operations  is  ade- 
quately funded. 

Even  though  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
at  the  hearings  stated  that  the  war  has 
been  adequately  funded,  his  statements 
were  made  several  months  ago  and  it  is 
now  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  administration  may  again  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  with  a  defense  sup- 
plemental request  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Recent  statements  by  administration 
spokesmen,  including  the  President,  made 
after  our  hearings  had  concluded,  indi- 
cate to  me  that  the  administration  may 
have  once  again  delayed  a  decision  to 
realistically  fund  the  war  effort. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  provide  sums 
in  the  bill  as  "blank  check"  amounts 
without  first  having  Defense  witnesses 
Justify  the  purposes  and  needs  for  funds. 
Therefore,  if  for  any  reason  increased 
funds  are  needed  the  administration 
should  come  forward  with  a  funding  re- 
quest without  delay.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  submit 
such  estimated  funding  needs  before 
action  on  this  bill  is  completed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  tremendously  expensive  Southeast 
Asia  military  operations  are  having  a 
direct,  and  in  some  instances  an  adverse 
effect,  on  some  facets  of  many  of  the  de- 
fense programs  which  are  In  the  budget 
before  us.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  when 
one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the  budget 
and  perhaps  a  like  amount  of  our  mili- 
tary combat  units  are  directly  involved 
with  that  war.  If  priority  programs  in 
this  budget,  not  related  to  the  war.  are 
known  to  be  hi  need  of  funds  Congress 
should  also  be  Informed  of  such  needs. 

I  have  directed  these  comments  to 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to 
point  out  that  although  it  is  true  that 
this  defense  budget  is  the  largest  ever 
proposed  since  World  War  n,  the  dollar 
figure  by  Itself  can  be  a  dangerously  mis- 


leading Indicator  of  the  degree  of  secu- 
rity it  provides  both  for  today  and  for 
the  future. 

Today  thlB  Nation  possesses  in  total 
the  most  powerful  military  might  in  the 
world.  But  we  must  r^nlnd  ourselves  of 
that  which  our  enemies  know  well.  Today 
our  military  resources  may  well  be 
stretched  thin  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
its  resources.  In  this  regard  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  indicates  a 
need  for  concern. 

For  example.  General  Greene,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  said  on 
March  16,  1967,  in  response  to  a  question 
about  the  deployment  of  additional 
troops  to  Vietnam : 

Our  present  situation  Is  this :  We  have  some 
73.000  Marines  ashore  In  South  Vietnam  to- 
day. We  are  unable  to  deploy  addltloDal 
troops  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
our  rotation  base  and  also  to  be  residy  to 
handle  other  contingency  requirements,  for 
example,  in  the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean, 
and  Europe. 

If  we  were  to  deploy  additional  units, 
which  of  course  we  could  do  very  rapidly, 
in  order  to  maintain  them  in  the  Western 
Pacific  we  would  baye  to  mobilize. 

Statements  such  as  these  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  we  tact  today 
and  the  need  for  constant  attention  by 
the  Congress  to  military  capabiUties  and 
plans. 

COM IcrTTEZ  APPROACH  TO  THE  BILI. 

The  committee  report  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day is  a  comprehensive  document  which 
should  be  read  and  studied  carefully  by 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

It  discusses  broad  areas  relating  gen- 
erally to  the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  defense  programs  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  committee. 

One  of  the  broad  areas  where  reduc- 
tions are  recommended  relates  to  studies 
and  analyses.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned about  the  upward  trend  in  ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  for  studies 
and  analyses  on  many  nontechnical  mat- 
ters. Sometimes  studies  are  contracted 
for  which  are  not  really  needed  or  used. 
Sometimes  It  appears  studies  are  resorted 
to  as  devices  which  delay  and  defer  deci- 
sionmaking. 

As  discussed  in  the  report,  though  it  is 
recognized  that  there  is  a  need  for  out- 
side studies  in  some  cases,  if  Federal  per- 
sonnel cannot  operate  without  the  help 
of  outside  studies  and  reports,  they  could 
be  replaced  with  personnel  who  can.  The 
committee  has  therefore  reduced  the 
budget  request  amounting  to  $22.4  mil- 
Uon  for  management  studies  and  studies 
and  analyses. 

The  committee  also  deleted  funds  for 
the  so-called  resources  management  sys- 
tem. This  action,  again,  was  taken  only 
after  the  matter  was  thoroughly  studied, 
weighed,  and  evaluated.  While  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  significant  changes  shoiild 
be  made  In  the  budgeting  and  accounting 
system  of  the  Department,  it  was  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  conomittee  that 
placing  this  system  into  effect  as  planned 
could  bring  about  massive  change  which 
to  some  extent  would  temporarily  dimin- 


ish congressional  conta*ol.  Also  it  could 
produce  infiexlbUity  of  program  struc- 
ture. As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  the 
Department  could  perhaps  conduct  more 
extensive  tests  than  those  already  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  merits  and  f  easi- 
biUty  of  the  program.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  the  committee  would  not  ob- 
ject to  further  testing  of  a  new  system 
provided  the  breadth  of  the  test  does  not 
exceed  one  major  command  per  miUtary 
service.  The  budget  reduction  pertaining 
to  the  resources  management  system  in 
the  bill  amounts  to  $52.7  million. 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  poten- 
tial problems  in  the  area  of  fiscal  man- 
agement relating  to  carryover  funds  for 
various  items  of  procurement  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Funds  for  such  projects  generally 
are  made  available  until  expended  be- 
cause often  the  timing  on  such  items  is 
not  known  or  there  are  other  uncertain- 
ties or  complications.  This  is  certainly 
imderstood.  But  this  also  means  that  un- 
expended funds  carried  over  can  and  do 
accumulate.  As  stated  in  the  repwrt,  the 
accumulation  and  continuation  of  large 
unobligated  balsmces  is  an  indication  of 
poor  management  and  could  threaten 
congressional  control  of  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

The  committee  has  emphasized  that  a 
constant  review  must  be  maintained  and 
funds  recouped  where  no  longer  needed 
for  their  original  purposes.  Reductions 
have  been  made  in  various  accounts 
totaling  $251  miUion  because  of  the  com- 
mittee's assessment  as  to  the  availability 
of  accumulated  fimds  that  can  be  re- 
couped in  lieu  of  new  appropriations. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  in- 
creasing sharply.  The  increase  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  demands  placed  upon 
the  services  by  Southeast  Asia  operations 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  The  bill 
therefore  contains  significant  reductions 
in  the  fimds  requested  for  new  personnel. 
For  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  the  aver- 
age increase  in  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Defense  Department  is  171,905.  Of  this, 
75,000  are  related  to  the  clvillan-mUltary 
substitution  programs,  under  which  cer- 
tain positions  staffed  by  military  person- 
nel are  being  filled  by  civilians.  The  re- 
mainder, however,  about  96,400,  are  new 
positions.  The  Department  estimates  that 
of  the  total  amount  an  increase  of  49,439 
is  for  fiscal  1968.  The  bill  recommends  an 
overall  reduction  of  18,150  civilian  posi- 
tions, which  represents  a  reduction  of 
36.7  percent  of  the  increase  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  reduction  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  civilian-military  substitution 
program.  Its  piupose  is  to  cut  back  on 
the  huge  increases  the  Department  is 
proposing  for  Its  work  force  and  to  help 
reverse  the  trend  toward  undue  growth  of 
Federal  agencies. 

The  action  deemed  necessary  by  the 
committee  in  these  and  related  activities 
indicates  in  my  opinion  the  need  for  im- 
proved administration  and  programs  in 
many  areas  throughout  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

A  summary  of  tf&dltions  and  decreases 
made  by  the  committee  follows: 
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|IB  ntUtOBa  Of  doUaB) 


Conttxnmtlen  of  B-sa  atrengtli- 11.  • 

Oonttniiattoa  c*  Air  9an»  Baaarvw 
conqMnaita  aliUft  wiftrtHty; 

AmroprUtJan  tnereue 13. 1 

.    (Within  available  lunda) (1«.4) 

XAr^A  alzczaft lOa.  7 

A-6A  mocUflcatlonB   (vltUn  avail- 
able  fiinda)    (30.0) 

DLO(N),  full  funding  one  nuclear 

po<««e<l  guided  mlaalle  frigate..  114. 8 

DLQ(N),  advance  prociiranent_  30. 0 

C-iaO  airlift  aircraft 60.0 

C-7   Carlbon  alroaft 12.5 

CX-2    aeromedlcal    evacuation 16.  0 

Aircraft  modification  In  support  of 
future   Southeast   Asia   requlre- 

menta    35.0 

ASW  (fund  blgbeet  priority  Itema 

within  available  funds) (83.0) 

AMSA    (In   support   of   authorised 

program)    ^ 25. 0 

Total  program  Increases 4S1. 4 

Ijess      flnandng     from      available 

funds — 77.4 


Total  appropzlattaos  recom- 
mended  above  budget 


404.0 


Fast  deployment  logistic  ship,  pro- 
gram failed  of  authorisation. 301.0 

Becoupmenta  of  ezceealve  unobli- 
gated balances 251.0 

Conventional  destroyers,  failed  of 

authorization 166. 6 

Civilian  enxployment 136.  0 

IColtlservlce  aircraft,  Bupp>ort  pro- 
curement          125.0 

F-lllB   program   stretchout 78.2 

Technical  in  annals  and  data 75. 0 

Tactical  and  support  vehicles.  In- 
cluding autoe 55.8 

Resources  management  system- 62.  7 

Airlift     commercial      rates      (new 

CAB  authorized)   48.9 

AID/DOD  reallnement  of  Southeast 

Aala  functions 47.4 

Contract       termination       charges, 

funding  policy  on 46.0 

Permanent  change  of  station  travel 

(Army)    44.0 

Revised  ship  conversion  program 42. 1 

Research,     and    Federal    contract 

research   centers    22.8 

Management  studies,  studies,  and 

analyses    23.4 

Support  of  Bastem  Test  Range 16. 0 

Army  overcoat  material 14.  6 

Boards  of  ClvU  Service  examiners 8.  9 

AU  other - 138.  4 


Total  reductions  In  appro- 
priations below  budget 1, 692. 8 

Net  reductloiu  In  appro- 
priations below  budget 1,228.8 

XXBD    TO    XVAI.T7ATX    HANAGXMXIfT    OF    VWanXBK 


The  responsibility  for  managing  our 
Defense  Establishment  is  an  awesome 
responsibility.  This  Nation  must  be 
grateful  that  there  are  always  those  who 
are  willing  to  c<»ne  forward  and  shoulder 
that  responsibility.  Recognizing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  managerial  responsibilities 
and  services  rendered  does  not  preclude 
the  requirement  to  evaluate  the  past  and 
present  performance  of  that  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  the  task  of  any  management  to 
make  decisions  and  the  success  or  f  allinre 
of  management  is  reflected  by  the  re- 
sults. Decisions  made  today  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wUl  determine  our 
military  capabilities  and  the  Nation's 
welfare  tomorrow. 


Hie  perfonnanoc  of  ttae  DOD  manage- 
ment, therefore,  must  be  eraloated  In 
terms  of  our  military  posture— In  tmoa 
of  our  military  caimMlttleg  to  Influence 
actual  and  potential  erenta  meh  that  the 
Interects  at  this  Hatloa  are  protected  and 
advanced.  If  omr  iBterests  are  anywhere 
not  protected  because  of  the  lack  at  a 
capability  to  exert  military  superkortty, 
this  then  would  reflect  adversely  on  the 
management  of  our  Defense  EstabU^- 
ment. 

STKATZGZC   ADVAMTAOX 

llie  overall  power  advantage  which  a 
nation  holds  over  tts  enemies  and  which 
enables  it  acting  atone  or  in  concert  with 
Its  allies  effectively  to  control  the  course 
of  military  and  political  situations  is  its 
"strategic  advantage." 

We  must  be  concerned  with  what  Is 
hai^ienlng  to  our  Nation's  strategic  ad- 
vantage. 

Although  our  military  posture  Is  built 
around  many  varied  forces,  it  is  the 
forces  which  serve  primarily  for  strate- 
gic purposes  which  make  the  greatest 
acHMrent  contribution  toward  achieve- 
ment of  strategic  advantage.  In  the 
budget  structure  they  are  called  the 
Strategic  Forces. 

STBATSCIC  FORCES 

In  the  Strategic  Forces  there  are  of- 
fensive forces  sucti  as  land-  and  sea- 
based  ballistic  mlfisiles,  bombers,  mis- 
siles launched  from  aircraft,  and  recon- 
naissance elements.  The  defensive  Stra- 
tegic Forces  consist  of  such  items  as 
manned  interceptor  aircraft,  surface-to- 
air  missiles,  warning,  surveillance,  and 
control  systems. 

If  our  Strategic  Forces  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  our  military  posture  which 
are  needed  for  our  national  security,  the 
question  which  must  be  asked  Is:  Should 
we  permit  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation  to  acquire  a  capability  greater 
than  our  own  in  any  element  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Force  structure? 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  that  Amer- 
ica must  possess  strategic  advantage  if 
our  vital  Interests  and  purposes  are  to  be 
served  and  preserved?  If  there  are  any 
reasonable  doubts  whatsoever  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Soviet  or  any  other  nation's  stra- 
tegic capabilities,  should  not  those  doubts 
be  resolved  by  positive  decisions  which 
favor  our  own  capabilities?  The  manage- 
ment of  our  Defense  Department  has 
been  asked  these  questions  in  many  ways 
on  many  occasions. 

For  Instance,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  on  March  6,  1967,  was  asked 
If  there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  if  we  credit  the  Soviets  with 
the  capability  to  deceive  our  Intelligence 
gathering  means.  Ilie  Secretary,  In  reply, 
expressed  his  belief  that  our  intelli- 
gence estimates  could  be  off  but  only 
slightly.  Though  the  remainder  of  his 
response  was  classified,  a  significant  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  disagreement  that 
exists  on  this  point  was  provided  when 
General  Wheeler,  (^airman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  asked  to  comment 
on  the  Secretary's  response.  General 
Wheeler  said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  in  full 
agreement    with    what    the    Secretary    said. 


ThJtn  •!•  Mveral  thlngc  which  X  beUeve 
worthy  at  comment.  First,  Uu  Soviets  are,  m 
shown  in  the  last  year.  Increasing  very  sub. 
stantlally  their  deployment  of  hardened 
XCBM*8.  Z  said  in  my  statement  on  the  ABU 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  do  not  kn«w  whether 
the  offensive  and  defensive  buildup  of  the 
Sovleta  Indicates  they  are  seeking  strat^tc 
mpetlonty  or  stratecle  parity. 

iTimmfa  Arise iiwe  sxaATSBic  Foaccs 

Several  instances  can  be  cited  which 
indicate  the  adverse  effect  on.  our  Stnte- 
glc  Forces  due  to  Defense  D^Mirtment 
decisions. 

The  manned  bomber  aircraft,  such  as 
the  B-52,  is  an  element  of  our  Strategic 
Offensive  Foroes.  It  Is  capable  of  carry- 
ing nonnuclear  as  well  as  nuclear  pay- 
loads.  The  requirement  for  that  type  air- 
craft is  well  established.  Yet,  in  this  past 
year  three  B-52  bomber  squadrons  were 
phased  out  at  an  accrierated  rate, 
even  though  the  Congress  last  year  spe- 
clflcally  provided  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  these  squadrons  through  fiscal 
year  1967. 

And  unbelievable  as  It  may  seem  tn 
view  of  the  significance  of  the  B-52  to 
our  Strategic  Forces  and  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee this  year  again  called  for  a  phase- 
out  of  another  three  squadrons. 

The  committee  has  added  funds  to  the 
bill  to  continue  the  B-52  bomber  force  at 
a  level  of  600  aircraft. 

It  is  essential  that  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft — AMSA— be 
available  as  a  replacement  for  the  B-52 
which  is  aging  and  Is  no  longer  in  pro- 
ductloiL  Yet  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  reduced  by  $25  million  the 
funds  which  were  requested  by  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  which  are 
required  in  order  to  move  ahead  with 
the  AMSA.  The  go-ahead  for  the  con- 
tinued AMSA  development  must  be  given 
so  that  the  operationally  capable  aircraft 
will  be  available  when  it  is  needed.  The 
committee  deemed  it  necessary  to  again 
emphatically  support  AMSA  at  a  higher 
level  and  $25  million  was  added  to  this 
bill.  The  bill  makes  $51  miUion.  the  $26 
million  requested,  and  the  $25  million 
added,  available  only  for  the  AMSA 
program. 

The  Congress  1  year  ago  provided  $55 
million  above  the  budget  estimate  to 
maintain  a  production  capability  for  the 
F-12  long-range  interceptor  aircraft,  the 
most  sophisticated  fighter-interceptor 
there  is  in  the  world.  As  stated  in  the  re- 
port on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  those  funds  were  added 
because  such  action  was  deemed  desir- 
able for  our  military  security.  Those 
funds  to  this  day  have  not  been  released 
to  the  Air  Force  by  the  Office.  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Failure  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  allocate  the  fimds  in  a  timely 
way  for  F-12's  has  already  resulted  in  • 
loss  of  the  option  to  keep  the  production 
plant  warm.  This,  in  turn,  has  caused  a 
serious  delay  in  the  available  operational 
date  of  the  aircraft  and  it  is  evident  there 
will  be  need  for  an  increased  amount  of 
funds  in  order  to  start  up  the  production 
plant  when  a  decision  is  finally  made. 

As  in  the  case  of  AMSA,  the  delay  in 
the  go-ahead  for  the  interceptor  aircraft 
by  the  Defense  decisionmaking  process 


could  create  a  gap  both  In  capabilities 
and  tn  numbers  of  our  aircraft. 

Our  antibollistic  missile  system — 
ABM — ^program  Is  another  example  in- 
volving a  strategic  force  of  where  funds 
added  hy  the  Congress  have  not  been 
effectively  utilized. 

The  Soviets  have  been  building  and  de- 
ploying their  ABM  system  for  some  time 
and  the  administration  policymakers 
have  known  of  those  Soviet  activities. 

And,  as  to  offensive  missiles  which 
could  be  used  against  us,  General 
Wheeler  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  are 
increasing  very  substantially  their  de- 
ployment of  improved  ICBi/L's,  while  the 
Secretary  himself  told  tlie  committee  it 
Is  believed  that  Red  China  too  is  pur- 
suing its  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missile  programs  with  high  priority. 

The  arguments  which  favor  a  go-ahead 
decision  are  well  known  and  they  in  my 
opinion  are  sound.  There  is  almost  unan- 
imous agreement  by  our  top  military 
leaders  and  other  responsible  American 
officials  that  this  Nation  must  have  an 
antlballlstic  missile  system.  A  decision 
is  needed  which  will  keep  us  moving  at 
least  enough  to  stay  even  with  and  per- 
haps catch  up  to  the  Soviets. 

Gen.  Harold  Johnson,  Chief  of  Ctaff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  expressed  his  feelings 
to  the  committee  on  March  10,  1967,  on 
the  need  to  begin  immediate  deployment 
of  an  ABM.  General  Johnson  said: 

Now,  one  cannot  argue  against  discussing 
the  Issues  that  are  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Sovleta,  you  cannot  argue  that  at  all.  How- 
ever, the  uneasiness  that  I  feel  Is  basically 
this:  When  do  we  stop  discussing  and  when 
do  we  reach  a  decision  point? 

The  Chairmsm  tf  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  this  year  again  firmly  and  strongly 
stated  the  position  of  all  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  for 
years  unanimously  supported  the  posi- 
tion that  this  country  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  deploy  Nike  X.  The  Joint  Chiefs' 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  require- 
ment to  maintain  the  total  strategic  nu- 
clear balance  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Up  until  this  moment  no 
decision  has  been  made  to  begin  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system. 

General  Wheeler  once  again  presented 
the  cogent  reasons  which  compels  this 
Nation  to  proceed  with  no  further  delay. 
He  reminded  the  committee  of  the  in- 
formation from  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, and  made  public  in  the  last  year, 
that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  one  and 
possibly  two  ABM  systems.  He  disclosed 
that  the  intelligence  community  also  be- 
lieves the  Soviets  will  probably  extend 
and  improve  their  ABM  defenses  over 
the  coming  years  and  he  stated  the  Sov- 
iets have  accelerated  the  deployment  of 
hardened  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

General  Wheeler  gave  this  assessment 
to  the  committee  on  March  6,  1967: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  don't  know 
whether  the  Soviet  overall  objective  Is  stra- 
tegic nuclear  parity,  or  superiority.  In  either 
case,  we  believe  that  their  probable  alma  are 
one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng. 

First,  to  reduce  the  United  States  assured 
destruction  capability — ^that  Is,  our  ability 
to  destroy  their  Industry  and  their  people. 

Second,  to  complicate  the  targeting  prob- 
lem which  we  have  In  directing  our  strategic 
(orces  against  the  Soviet  Union. 


Third,  to  reduce  VS.  confidence  In  our 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  thereby 
reducing  the  possibility  that  the  United 
states  would  undertake  a  preemptive  first 
strike^  against  the  Soviet  Union,  even  under 
extreme  provocation. 

Fourth,  to  achieve  an  exploitable  capa- 
bility, permitting  them  freedom  to  pursue 
their  national  alma  at  conflict  levels  leas 
than  general  nuclear  war. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
words  are  the  combined  judgment  of  all 
of  the  highest  ranking  military  leaders 
of  our  Nation. 

The  statement  clearly  tells  us  the  So- 
viet overall  objective  is  to  achieve  stra- 
tegic nuclear  parity  or  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  It  gives  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  Soviet  decisionmakers  long 
ago  concluded  it  is  to  the  Soviet's  inter- 
ests to  expand  Soviet  defensive  and  of- 
fensive deployment. 

While  doubts  arise  concerning  our 
strategic  advantage,  the  Soviets  are  de- 
cisively building  their  capabilities  thus 
"p)ermlttlng  them  freedom  to  pursue 
their  national  alms  at  conflict  levels  less 
than  general  nuclear  war." 

Congress  has  repeatedly  made  its  posi- 
tion clesir  on  various  of  our  pressing  na- 
tional needs  in  these  and  other  defense 
areas.  It  has  done  so  In  the  hearings  and 
in  reports  and  by  congressional  action. 
Frequently  funds  have  been  added  for 
specific  items  where  it  was  the  Judgment 
of  Congress  that  increased  funding  was 
called  for.  While  we  can  and  do  supply 
funds  tuid  strongly  recommend  action, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  nimierous 
occasions  has  completely  refused  to  put 
the  funds  to  use  for  the  stated  purpose. 
In  the  interest  of  our  national  security  It 
is  vital  that  Congress  continue  its  efforts 
to  see  that  needed  programs  are  ad- 
vanced and  funded. 

AIHLlrT  or  THK  Ant  FORCE  BSSXXVX  COMPONINTB 

As  the  buildup  In  Vietnam  developed, 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  were  requested  by  the  Military 
Air  Command  to  help  meet  our  air  trans- 
port needs.  They  responded  effectively 
and  well,  providing  many  thousands  of 
flying  hours  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
transported  cargo  to  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. The  Air  Guard  and  Reserve  con- 
tinue to  make  this  valuable  transport 
contribution  to  our  national  welfare. 

In  spite  of  this  Uie  Defense  Depart- 
ment last  year  attempted  to  phase  out 
three  airlift  units  of  the  Air  National 
Guard.  The  units  which  it  attempted  to 
inactivate  are  located  at  White  Plains, 
N.Y.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. 

The  Defense  Department  again  at- 
tempted to  inactivate  those  units  and  it 
also  scheduled  for  phaseout  during  the 
final  quarter  of  flscal  year  1968  the  unit 
at  Homestead,  Pa.  These  four  units  last 
year  produced  a  total  of  18,125  produc- 
tive flying  hours,  flying  a  total  of  16,- 
014,673  ton-miles.  Th2  Defense  Depart- 
ment also  planned  to  phase  out  eight  Air 
Reserve  airlift  units  during  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Obviously  these  and  other  airUft  units 
are  making  a  very  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
are  also  a  valuable  source  of  training 
and  a  valuable  source  of  trained  per- 
sonnel for  any  emergency  situations. 


It  was  known  at  the  time  the  1967  De- 
fense supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  under  consideration  that  the  De- 
fense Department  planned  to  Inactivate 
the  three  units  by  July  1.  1967.  It  was 
clear  that  moves  to  put  the  Inactlration 
into  effect,  such  as  Issuing  termination 
notices  to  personnel  or  reasstgiunent  of 
aircraft,  would  have  had  to  begim  some 
time  ago,  very  likely  before  action  would 
be  completed  on  this  regular  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.  For  that  reason  the  Supplemental 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1967,  which 
was  approved  on  April  4,  1967,  contains 
provisions  requiring  that  not  less  than 
40  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  and 
airlift  groups  and  not  less  than  25  Na- 
tional Guard  airlift  groups  shall  be 
maintained  during  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  maintain  the  airlift 
groups  at  their  present  level. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  $26.5  mil- 
lion— $12.1  million  in  appropriations  and 
$14.4  million  in  available  funds — for  con- 
tinuation of  Air  Force  Reserve  compo- 
nents airlift  capability  as  called  for  by 
Public  Law  8,  90th  C(xigress,  the  1967 
Defense  supplemental  apprc^iriations  bilL 
xxTBMnoif  OF  a-sa  antcaAFT 

The  committee  has  provided  funds 
amounting  to  $11.9  million  over  and 
above  those  requested  in  the  budget  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
600  B-52  aircraft  in  flscal  year  1968.  The 
amount  provided  Is  based  on  the  further 
continuation  of  this  number  into  flscal 
year  1969. 

As  proposed  in  the  Defense  budget,  this 
represents  yet  another  area  where  action 
was  taken  contrary  to  the  express  direc- 
tion of  Congress  and  which  would  reduce 
our  defense  capabilities.  Last  year,  in 
response  to  a  proposal  to  phase  out  three 
B-52  squadrons  from  the  fleet,  Congress 
added  $6  million  to  the  Defense  bill  spe- 
cifically pointing  out  that  the  additional 
funds  were  to  maintain  the  B-52  fleet  at 
600  aircraft.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
Defense  Department  proceeded  with  a 
modified  phaseout  of  45  B-52'8,  placing 
20  in  storage  and  25  in  what  it  termed  a 
ready  status. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  bomber 
aircraft  capability  and  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress took  special  care  to  emphasize  our 
need  in  this  area  in  connection  with  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  last  year,  it  is 
highly  disturbing  that  this  phaseout 
should  have  been  carried  out  even  in  a 
modified  way.  It  is  even  more  disturbing 
that  for  fiscal  year  1968  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  come  to  the  Congress  with 
plans — to  phase  out  an  additional  45 
B-52's.  Fifteen  would  be  placed  in  moth- 
balls and  30  in  units  in  ready  status. 

Certainly  the  situation  in  the  world  to- 
day shows  a  great  need  for  keeping  our 
strategic  bombing  force  at  as  full  and 
complete  a  level  as  possible. 

The  B-52  can  play  a  most  significant 
part  in  the  case  of  airborne  alerts  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Conmiand.  Airborne  alert 
is  a  unique  method  of  providing  a  show 
of  force  during  periods  of  crisis  with  a 
portion  of  our  nuclear  capable  forces.  At 
the  time  it  is  in  operation,  those  aircraft 
airborne  are  not  subject  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack from  either  intercontinental  or  sub- 
marine-launched   ballistic    missiles.    As 
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such,  tbey  coiutltute  »  force  capable  of 
tmmedlate  attack.  If  required. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  engage- 
ment we  would  be  called  upon  to  fight  in 
the  future  For  this  reason  we  must  main- 
tain our  best  options  against  a  threat  we 
cannot  predict  with  certainty.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  and  other 
areas  it  Is  to  our  benefit  to  have  flexibil- 
ity in  our  operational  capabilities.  Our 
goal  must  be  decisive  strategic  supe- 
riority. 

"Hie  B-52  Is  also  of  Importance  to  the 
Atr  Force  m  meeting  its  collateral  re- 
ai>onslbllltles  such  as  conducting  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  protecting 
shipping,  interdicting  enemy  seapower 
through  air  operations,  and  in  lajring 
mines  from  the  air.  These  are  missions 
of  obvious  far-reaching  Importance  and 
the  B-Sa  Is  necessary  to  help  fulfill  these 
responsibilities. 

It  is  vital  to  retahi  the  B-52  highly 
trained  efficient  crews  together  so  that 
they  would  be  available  should  the  situa- 
tion call  for  their  service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  however,  In  addition  to 
going  ahead  with  the  inactlvatlon  against 
the  express  direction  of  Congress,  actu- 
ally accelerated  its  phaseout  schedule 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1967  to  the  third  quarter  In  order  to  fi- 
nance additional  civilian  personnel  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
in  order  to  make  additional  pilots  and 
other  personnel  available  elsewhere. 

nurr  sbostaoz 

Personnel  is  the  most  important  asset 
of  our  mllltaiy  services.  Yet  the  budget 
and  testimony  throughout  the  hearings 
concerning  the  management  of  personnel 
resoiutjes  in  the  Defense  Department  de- 
picted what  to  me  seems  an  Incongruous 
■ItuaUon.  The  budget  requests  an  in- 
creased number  of  civilians  an.  the  pay- 
roll while  the  services  have  been  denied 
the  numbers  of  military  personnel  which 
they  had  requested.  And  this  while  we  are 
at  war. 

For  examine,  the  Air  Force  request  for 
military  personnel  was  reduced  by  almost 
26,000  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  With  that  action  the  Defense 
Department  Is  actually  planning  a  net 
reduction  of  11,500  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
0(»nlng  12  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  DOD  planned  to  Increase  the  civilian 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  by  5,863  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

It  was  In  the  category  of  military  per- 
sonnel available  to  fly  aircraft,  however, 
that  the  most  glaring  example  of  acts  of 
omission  or  commission  in  personnel 
management  were  revecQed.  Each  of  the 
services — the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
zlnes,  and  the  Air  Force — are  short  pilots. 

The  pilot  situation  In  many  Instances 
Is  serious.  Since  it  takes  many  months  to 
train  a  pilot,  this  shortcoming  will  not  be 
rectified  so<m  and  it  is  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  an  accumulation  of  past  actions 
compounded  by  2  years  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  hearings  revealed  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  disagreed  with 
an  Air  Force  request  to  Increase  its  pilot 
production  rate.  As  a  consequence,  the 
total  niunber  of  pilots  by  which  the  Air 
Force  reqiiested  to  Increase  its  previously 


aivroved  pilot  production  program  was 
reduced  by  376. 

"ITie  OSD  disagreement  with  Air  Force 
pilot  training  needs  was  particularly 
evident  as  concerns  Air  National  Quard 
pilots  for  which  the -Air  Force  requested 
299  pilot  training  spaces.  This  request 
was  denied  and  the  Quard  wa::  left  with 
145  spaces — the  same  number  It  had  pre- 
vious. This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Increased  pilot  production  is  needed  now 
by  the  Guard  to  meet  the  forced  attri- 
tion losses  which  it  can  foresee  occurring 
2  years  from  now.  This,  also  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  pilot  training 
coiurse  to  which  Guardsmen  are  sent,  is 
the  only  reliable  source  of  Air  National 
Guard  pilots. 

The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau believes  that  a  lack  of  Air  Force 
training  facilities  is  the  reason  pilots 
cannot  be  trained  at  the  rate  requested. 

The  Army,  too.  Is  In  critical  need  of 
aviators.  Its^shortage  is  of  several  years' 
standing  ana  it  will  not  meet  its  flight 
training  program  objectives  for  some 
time  into  the  future.  Testimony  of  Army 
witnesses  shows  that  the  Army  requested 
a  training  rate  of  800  pilots  per  month. 
The  OSD  cut  that  rate  to  610  per  month. 

Admiral  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  stated  the  Navy's  case  this 
way  on  March  15.  1967: 

We  do  have  urgent  pUot  needs  brought 
about  by  low  pilot  training  quotas  tn  the 
early  sixties  and  by  the  severe  pUot  reten- 
tion problems  we  lace  today. 

More  detailed  information  presented 
the  committee  reveals  that  the  shortage 
^of  Navy  pilots  will  become  increasingly 
severe.  The  shortfall  of  pilots  in  the 
coming  year  is  expected  to  reach  almost 
2,700  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  ends  or  not  it  will 
;>J)ake  3  or  4  years  to  overcome  the  pilot 
shortage  In  the  Navy. 

Present  capabilities  for  training  Navy 
pilots  are  taxed  to  the  limits.  The  Navy 
cannot  train  them  at  a  rate  greater  than 
now  planned  because  of  the  overload  to 
its  training  command.  According  to  Navy 
Capt  W.  R.  Flanagan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel,  the  Navy's  capacity  to  train 
pilots  is  limited  by  Its  limited  physical 
plant,  by  its  limited  number  of  trainer 
aircraft,  and  by  its  shortage  of  instruc- 
tors and  maintenance  personnel. 

The  Marine  Corps  estimates  its  pilot 
shortage  now  at  approximately  850  and 
that  this  shortage  will  grow  to  over  1,000 
in  the  coming  year.  It  was  revealed  at  the 
hearings  that  the  Marine  Corps  >7as  un- 
able to  go  to  a  wartime  pilot  manning 
level  in  South  Vietnam.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  the  marines  are  fighting  a  war 
using  peacetime  pilot  manning  levels. 

The  committee  provided  tn  full  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  aircraft  pilots. 
This  Includes  flight  pay  and  other  related 
personnel  costs,  training  programs,  flying 
hour  programs,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  time  since  the  hearings  con- 
cluded the  Air  Force  announced  a  pro- 
gram of  "selective  retention"  which  ap- 
parently is  based  in  part  on  its  need  for 
pilots.  However,  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  the 
pilot  shortage  problem  is  one  which 
probably  will  require  additional  action 
by  each  of  the  services.  If  there  Is  a  need 


to  open  additional  training  bases  or  a 
need  for  additional  trainer  aircraft  or 
for  any  other  reason  additional  fimds 
are  needed.  I  feel  certain  those  funds 
will  be  provided  by  the  Congress  once  the 
Department  of  Defense  comes  forward 
and  makes  known  those  needs. 

THE   NAVT  VEXSION  OF  THB  TFX  AIBCRArr, 
-11  IB 


The  P-lllB  aircraft  which  the  Navy 
is  trying  to  satisfactorily  develop  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  TFX  program  which 
was  established  with  the  Insistence  of  the 
top  level  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
should  develop  an  aircraft  of  common 
basic  design.  In  the  case  of  the  TFX  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  versions  have  both 
suffered  from  compromise  in  perform- 
ance by  the  emphasis  on  commonality. 

Including  the  funds  In  this  bill,  over 
$5  billion  will  have  been  appropriated  for 
all  purposes  for  the  various  Air  Force 
and  Navy  versions  of  the  F-111-type  air- 
craft and  their  associated  systems. 

The  President's  budget  request  in- 
cluded $418.1  million  for  RJD.T.  tt  E.  and 
procurement  of  a  Navy  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile weapon  system  which  is  known  as 
the  F-lllB/Phoenix  system. 

Because  so  many  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  Its  need  for  such  a  weap- 
ons system  was  first  conceived,  the  Navy, 
this  past  year  restudied  what  its  re- 
quirements might  be. 

The  Navy,  by  its  study  and  exami- 
nation of  aU  available  evidence  this  past 
year  confirmed  that  the  Soviets  might 
possess  a  highly  sophisticated  threat 
capability  against  the  fieet  by  the  mld- 
1970's.  The  study  indicated  that  the  de- 
veloping F-lllB/Phoenlx  system  will 
meet  the  Navy's  needs  for  the  mld-1970'8 
If  the  system's  performance  matches  the 
performance  assumed  In  the  study  and 
if  the  aircraft  can  meet  the  Navy's  car- 
rier suitability  requirements. 

It  is  Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Navy  F-lllB  was  the  most  ill-advised 
imdertaklng  to  come  out  of  the  TFX  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  over  5  years  old. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
McDonald,  told  the  committee  that  If  It 
were  possible  to  start  over  again  he 
would  not  follow  the  course  established 
by  the  Defense  Department.  The  Ad- 
miral testified: 

I  would  have  designed  a  plane  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  weight  limitations  that 
are  imposed  upon  operations  from  an  air- 
craft carrier. 

As  of  early  this  spring  the  Navy  had 
five  research  and  development  F-lllB 
aircraft  fiylng.  Aircraft  Nos.  4  and  5  had 
been  put  together  in  a  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive superweight  Improvement  pro- 
gram. From  flight  tests  of  Nos.  4  and  5 
the  Navy  hoped  to  obtain  important  in- 
formation on  the  fiylng  qualities,  per- 
formance, and  carrier  suitability  of  its 
version  of  the  TFX.  Preliminary  evalua- 
tion flights  of  those  two  aircraft  began 
on  March  16,  1967.  Tragically,  one  of 
those  planes.  No.  4,  crashed  on  April 
21,  which  date  was  after  the  committee 
had  heard  most  of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  F-111  programs.  From  the 
testimony  a  possible  overall  2-year 
slippage  in  the  program  had  been  Indi- 
cated.  Unfortimately,   the   loss   of   the 


■^0.  4  aircraft  means  there  may  well 
be  as  much  as  6  months  or  more  addi- 
tional slippage  to  the  date  by  when  the 
Navy  will  find  out  if  the  aircraft  it  is 
attempting  to  develop  will  be  satisfac- 
tory or  not. 

Pour  preproduction  models  of  the  F- 
11  IB — funded  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
program — are  scheduled  for  delivery  be- 
ginning with  No.  6  about  1  year  from  now. 
As  of  the  time  of  the  hearings,  complete 
specification  weight  changes  had  not 
been  determined  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  full  p>ackage  of  weight  changes  would 
be  incorporated  in  aircraft  No.  7. 

In  addition  to  the  weight  problems 
there  have  been  several  other  problems 
of  continuing  concern  to  the  Navy  and 
to  the  committee  as  the  development  and 
testing  program  unfolds. 

For  example,  pilot  visibility  has  been 
Inadequate  for  safe  carrier  landing;  the 
plane  has  been  tail  heavy  and  a  more 
favorable  balance  needs  to  be  achieved 
for  carrier  deck  operations;  and  this 
Navy  development  aircraft  has  now 
grown  tremendously  in  size. 

Also,  the  need  for  an  improved  engine 
with  greater  thrust  across  the  entire 
thrust  spectrum  has  been  determined. 
An  improved  engine  is  now  in  the  de- 
velopment stage  with  a  hoped  for  de- 
livery schedule  to  begin  early  next  year. 
Aircraft  No.  8  would.be  the  first  air- 
craft to  include  all  change  for  the  new 
engine  now  required. 

Also  of  continuing  concern  to  everyone 
Is  the  escalated  cost  figiures.  The  original 
1962  estimates  for  the  Navy  F-lllB  pro- 
gram was  for  a  unit  flyaway  cost  of  $3.5 
million.  Program  changes  up  to  last  year 
on  the  Navy's  version  have  resulted  in 
an  estimated  unit  flyaway  cost  of  $8.0 
million  armed  with  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem. Additionally,  over  the  same  time 
period  the  estimated  cost  for  support 
equipment  for  each  aircraft  has  in- 
creased to  $3.0  million  from  $800,000. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  problems  it 
Is  impossible  for  the  Navy  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  production  aircraft 
will  be  something  they  consider  satis- 
factory. 

Clearly  much  yet  needs  to  be  learned 
in  the  t^t  and  development  stage  of  the 
Navy's  version  of  the  TFX. 

Admiral  Bowen,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Development,  testifying 
on  AprU  5.  1967,  said: 

We  do  not  really  know  whether  this  plane 
|the  F-HIBI  U  satisfactory  for  Navy  pur- 
poses as  envisaged  until  we  have  completed 
the  flight  test  of  the  plane  Incorporating  the 
final  configuration. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
which  have  led  to  slippages  and  slow- 
down in  the  program  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  crash  of  one  of  the  test  aircraft, 
the  committee  determined  it  could  not 
recommend  the  full  $287  million  budget 
request  and  reduced  It  by  $78.2  million 
for  the  F-lllB. 

Further  the  bill  contains  a  limitation 
which  states  that  the  $208.8  million  rec- 
ommended In  the  bill  shall  be  available 
for  the  P-lllB  aircraft  program  only. 

The  committee  took  this  action  to  keep 
these  funds  under  better  control  of  the 
Congress.  If  for  any  reason  the  F-lllB 
program  does  not  proce»i  in  a  timely 
manner  or  if  it  should  be  canceled  be- 
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cause  of  all  the  dilBcultles  being  encoun- 
tered, the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  not 
reprogram  or  transfer  these  funds  to 
some  other  program. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department 
oi  Defense  will  eventually  come  up  with 
an  aircraft  which  will  meet  the  Navy 
requirements.  Whether  the  aircraft 
which  eventually  develcH^s  will  still  be 
designated  the  F-lllB  Is  Immaterial. 
What  Is  needed  by  the  Navy  is  an  air- 
craft which  can  fulfill  a  Navy  mission. 

NIKS    X 

Including  the  funds  in  this  bill,  nearly 
$5  billion  will  have  been  provided  by 
Congress  for  a  baUlstic-mlsslle  defense 
system.  It  is  our  Nation's  principal  effort 
to  provide  defense  against  attack  by 
intercontinental  missiles  or  missiles 
launched  by  submarines. 

The  committee  is  firmly  of  the  view 
that  funding  Is  required  to  continue  es- 
sential research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  the  Nike  X  sjrstem.  There 
is  little  controversy  concerning  such 
RX>.T.  &  E.  efforts  and  the  bill  contains 
$442  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  whether  and  when 
to  begin  deployment  of  the  system  is  con- 
troversial and  the  committee  noted  the 
combined  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  did  call  for  immediate  de- 
ployment. Over  3  months  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  testimony  was  heard. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  other 
hand  proposes  that  no  action  be  taken 
to  begin  deplo3Tnent  of  Nike  X  pending 
the  outcome  of  discussions  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Soviets  of  course  are 
capable  now  of  directing  ICBM's  against 
us  and  are  themselves  building  at  least 
one  and  perhaps  two  ABM  systems  for 
their  own  defense.  Last  year,  aiming  at 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system,  the 
Congress  added  $167.9  million.  Iliose 
fimds  were  not  used  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
For  initial  deployment,  the  accompany- 
ing bill  provides  $298  million,  which  is 
in  addition  to  the  $168  million  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1967  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  ocHnmentlng  on  the  reluctance  to 
begin  to  deploy  the  Nike  X  syst^n  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  our  commit- 
tee report  states : 

It  would  appear  that  the  Initiation  of  de- 
plojrment  of  "light"  or  "thin"  defense,  now, 
may  very  well  be  a  most  useful  first  step  to- 
ward whatever  level  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense ultimately  appears  necessary. 

In  other  words,  the  report,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  says: 
"Get  going." 

N-DCI.EAR    ESCORT    SHIPS 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  before 
the  House  shows  the  continuing  strong 
support  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  nuclear  propulsion  in  our 
major  surface  warships  and,  of  course, 
in  our  submarines. 

The  bill  contains  $134,800,000  for  two 
nuclesu--powered  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer leaders.  These  ships  are  known 
as  the  DLGN.  Of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated. $114.8  million  is  for  the  full  fund- 
ing of  one  DLGN,  and  $20  million  is  for 
advance  procurement  for  the  second 
ship.  I  would  personally  prefer  full  fund- 
ing for  both  ships. 

The  budget  request  of  $166.6  million 
for  escort  vessels  was  for  two  conven- 


tionally powered  destroyers.  Authorisa- 
tion to  construct  such  ships  was  denied 
however  in  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  two  nu- 
clear-powered escort  vessels  were  au- 
thorized Instead. 

The  action  in  this  bill  and  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  represents  mean- 
ingful progress  in  the  long,  continuing 
struggle  toward  gaining  acceptance  by 
the  Defense  Department  of  the  concept 
of  nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships — 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier.  These  escorts  are 
designed  to  operate  either  on  independ- 
ent missions  against  enemy  targets  or 
as  part  of  a  coordinated  protective  screen 
to  destroy  enemy  alrcrait,  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  surface  ships  that  atta(^ 
the  force. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
request  any  major  fleet  escorts  in  the 
flscal  year  1964,  1965,  or  1966  shipbuild- 
ing programs.  In  the  flscal  year  1966  pro- 
gram. Congress,  on  its  own  initiative, 
authorized  $150,500,000  for  a  new  nu- 
clear-powered frigate— DLGN — appro- 
priated $20  million  for  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  items  for  this  ship,  and 
urged  the  Department  of  Defense  to  in- 
clude the  funds  required  for  completion 
of  this  ship  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget 
request.  The  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  proceed  with  the  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  items,  nor  did  they  ask 
for  funds  for  the  nuclear  frigate  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  ask  for  two  nonnuclear  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers  in  the  1967  program. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  authorization  act 
authorized  the  two  nonnuclear  giiided 
missile  destroyers,  reauthorized  one  nu- 
clear frigate,  and  authorized  $20  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  prociu^ment 
of  long  leadtime  items  for  another  nu- 
clear frigate. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  a  nuclear  frigate,  and  further 
recommended  that  funds  not  be  appro- 
priated for  the  nonnuclear  destroyers. 
These  recommendations  of  our  commit- 
tee were  Incorporated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  As  the 
bill  emerged  from  conference,  money 
was  provided  to  fund  one  nuclear  frigate 
and  provide  fimding  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  itons  for  an  ad- 
ditional nuclear  frigate. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  Included  a  provision  that: 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  89-37,  and  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1967  shall  be  entered  into  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  its  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  now  re- 
leased to  the  Navy  the  funds  for  con- 
struction of  one  nuclear  frigate,  the 
DLGN-36,  but  he  has  not  releaaed  funds 
to  initiate  procurement  of  the  long  lead- 
time  items  for  the  second  nuclear  frig- 
ate. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968  Department  of 
Defense  budget  request  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  again  requested  two  nonnuclear 
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dgrtroyra.  but  failed  to  request  fuitdi  to 
ebmplete  the  second  nuelear  frigate.  On 
MKf  n.  1M7.  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  aeoepted  the  conference  report 
of  the  House-Senate  Armed  Senrloet 
Committees  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  De- 
fense authoitnition  bUl  which  provided 
that  the  two  nuclear  frlgatee  be  subetl- 
tuted  for  the  two  nonnuclear  deetroyeiB 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  agreed  to  a  provision  in  the  authori- 
satloQ  bill  that: 

TlM  contracts  tat  the  construction  of  the 
two  madamr  powered  guided  mlasUe  frigates 
abaU  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  praetleable 
unlna  tbe  Prasldent  fully  adTtaes  the  Con- 
greaa  that  thalr  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest. 

In  its  action  on  the  bill  before  the 
House  now.  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  continues  to  support  the  po- 
sition that  we  must  have  mor^  nuclear- 
powered  surface  warships.  Pi  '^  Jiermore, 
it  is  (dear  that  all  future  major  fleet  es- 
corts should  be  nuclear  powered. 

The  committee,  as  set  forth  In  the  re- 
port, expects  the  Department  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  one  DLQN. 
the  advance  procurement  of  the  other, 
and  to  request  funds  for  the  ccHistruc- 
tlon  of  the  remaining  authorized  DLQN 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
proceed  with  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  both  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ates in  fiscal  year  1968  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. We  must  get  on  with  bullcUng 
more  nudear-powered  surface  escorts  for 
our  nuelear  caniers. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly,  re- 
peatedly studied  and  considered  by  re- 
iponsible  committees  of  Congress.  The 
facts  clearly  support  the  action  being 
taken  by  Congress  to  provide  all  nudear- 
powered  escorts  for  our  nudear-powered 
aircraft  carriers. 

SUICKAXT    OF    THE    WJLI. 
TTTLM    I aaLTTAKT    PaBSONNSL 

HJl.  10738  contains  a  total  of  $21,927,- 
800.000  for  mUitary  personnd.  This  is 
for  pay  and  allowances  for  dothlng,  sub- 
sistence, permanent  change  of  station 
travd,  and  other  personnel  costs.  The 
amount  In  the  bill  Is  a  decrease  of  $73.2 
million  below  the  budget  estimates.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  reduction 
comes  as  a  result  of  recentJy  announced 
reductions  in  the  rates  for  commercial 
airlifts.  Another  major  portion  of  the 
decrease  results  from  savings  possible  in 
Army  travel  costs  as  proposed  in  the 
budget. 

Language  in  the  bill  provides  for  an 
average  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve 
personnd  of  not  less  than  260,000  and 
not  less  than  400.000  In  the  National 
Ouard. 

TITLS   n — OPXaATIOM    AITD    MAINTEMAIfCS 

Funds  provided  In  the  bill  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  total  $18,994,200,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  title  covers  generally  the  every- 
day expenses  involved  In  running  the 
Military  Establishment,  including  force 
units  in  training  and  combat;  medical 
care  for  personnel  and  their  dependents; 
to  operate  logistics  support  systems: 
command  controls;  communications  sys- 
t^Ds;  dependents  overseas  education;  for 


the  support  of  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam;  and  to  operate  base  establish- 
ments In  support  of  these  functions. 

The  funds  support  an  active  Inventory 
of  34,468  aircraft,  938  active  ships,  204 
service  hospitals,  54  major  service  supply 
depots,  the  direct  hire  of  905,195  civilian 
employees,  and  supi>ort  of  628  active  mili- 
tary Installations. 

As  proposed  in  the  bill,  the  "Operations 
and  maintenance"  is  reduced  by  a  net 
amount  of  $352.8  million,  none  of  which 
are  directly  related  to  our  operations  In 
South  Vietnam.  These  include  such  areas 
as  savings  because  of  reduced  commer- 
cial air  carrier  rates,  a  cutback  In  the 
amount  of  additional  civilian  employees 
requested,  reductions  in  excessive  man- 
agunent  studies  by  independent  firms, 
a  holdup  in  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
posed new  resources  management  system, 
a  reduction  in  the  enrollment  of  the  over- 
seas dependents  education  program,  and 
various  other  reductions. 

Tirue  m — nocvKRaKxiTT 

The  total  contained  in  the  bill  for 
procurement  is  $22,261,200,000.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $655.8  million  below  the 
budget  estimates.  Basically,  the  funding 
provided  under  this  title  Is  to  allow  the 
Defense  Department  to  secure  equipment 
and  weapons  systems. 

For  the  Army  $5.5  bUllon  is  contained 
in  the  bill  to  procure  ammunition, 
weapons,  and  vehicles,  aircraft,  guided 
missiles  and  necessary  supporting  equip- 
ment. This  includes  funds  for  fixed  and 
rotary  wing  aircraft,  aurface-to-alr  mis- 
sile systems,  for  potential  procurement 
of  long  leadtime  conuxuients  for  nds- 
sUes,  radars  and  ground  support  systems 
for  the  Nike  X  antiballlstic  system,  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles.  It  provides 
funds  also  for  such  items  as  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  tanks,  self-propelled  artil- 
lery, and  air  defense  guns. 

For  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
$2.9  bUlion  procurement  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  fixed  and  rotary  wing 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  related  equipment. 

The  sum  of  $1.42  billion  is  provided 
for  the  construction  of  28  new  vessels 
and  conversions  of  21.  The  types  of  ves- 
sels involved  range  from  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  submarine  tenders,  nuclear 
guided  missile  frigates  and  destroyers  to 
amphibious  ships,  minesweepers  and 
patrol  ships,  and  auadliary  craft.  For 
other  procurement  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  a  total  of  $3,011,000,000  is 
provided  for  ordnance,  weapons  systems, 
communications  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, ammunition,  aod  other  items. 

The  amoimt  provided  for  Air  Force 
aircraft  procurement  is  $5.59  billion. 
This  is  for  procurement  of  combat,  air- 
lift, trainer,  helicopter  and  aeromedical 
aircraft,  for  modifications  and  support 
programs.  $1.34  billion  is  contained  in 
HJl.  10738  for  the  procurement  of  a 
variety  of  missiles,  including  ballistic, 
air-to-air,  air-to-groimd,  and  -arget 
drone  missiles.  Other  Air  Force  procure- 
ment funds  for  munitions,  vehicles,  elec- 
tronic and  other  supporting  equipment 
totals  $2.4  billion. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Communications  Agency,  and 
other  Defense-wide  activities  are  funded 
at  $40  million  in  the  biB. 
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HH.  10738  provides  $7.1  billion  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  military  services. 

The  funds  included  in  this  title  are 
vital  to  our  overall  defense  effort  so  that 
new  weapons  systems  can  be  pursued 
aggressively  and  purposefully  to  main- 
tain our  military  effectiveness. 

The  funds  provided  are  to  move  ahead 
in  such  critical  fields  as  the  antiballlstic 
missile,  antisubmarine  warfare,  missile 
development,  and  a  host  of  other  proj- 
ects throughout  the  services. 

The  amount  provided  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $171.2  mUlion  in  the  amount 
requested  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Reductions  were  made  in 
the  request  for  funds  for  the  Federal 
Contract  Research  Centers  and  for 
studies  and  analyses  generally. 

OONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today. 
HJl.  10738,  provides  necessary  funding 
for  our  defense  program  in  our  national 
Interest. 

The  committee  and  the  stalf  worked 
long  hours,  weeks  and  months  on  the 
measure  to  get  it  in  the  best  shape  pos- 
sible, in  our  judgment,  to  bring  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

When  so  many  billions  of  dollars  are 
involved  there  are  bound  to  be  areas 
where  cuts  and  modifications  can  be 
made.  We  have  attempted  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  locate  these  areas  and 
where  they  were  found  recommend  re- 
ductions from  the  amounts  requested  In 
the  budget. 

All  the  time,  however,  we  were  ever 
mindful  of  our  needs  In  Vietnam  and  no 
reductions  were  made  which  directly  or 
indirectly  will  alfect  our  efforts  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  other  instances  it  was  our  dedsion 
that  additional  fimds  must  be  provided 
and  this  we  have  done,  lliese  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  on  the  fioor  here  to- 
day and  in  the  report. 

In  those  cases  where  I  have  com- 
mented critically  on  aspects  of  the  de- 
fense program  today  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  certain  things  need 
to  be  aired  and  discussed  In  the  best  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  HJl. 
10738. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  this  P-lllB  plane  now 
costing  $9  to  $11  million  per  copy? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  original  fG^away 
cost  5  years  ago  was  $3.5  million.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the 
F-lllB  flyaway  cost  is  $8  million  plus 
support  equipment  costing  about  $3  mil- 
lion, or  an  estimate  per  unit  of  $11  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  OROSS.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Beginning  with 
the  award  of  this  contract  to  the  firm  to 
which  the  contract  went,  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  at  Port  Worth,  Tex. — 
and  I  am  not  going  into  details  for  the 
gentleman  knows  the  story  better  than 
I  do — but  it  is  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 


ful diiu>ten  In  the  history  of  the  Depait- 
nient  of  Detense.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  aearehlng  Inqntty  that 
be  gave  this  matter  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore hli  committee.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  that  he  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  trying  to  ^eep  tab  on  the 
F-111  program  or,  as  he  refers  to  it,  the 
TFX.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  additional 
information  to  be  dlHclnsed  in  the  days 
and  months  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  ha.ppy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  observation  which  the 
gentleman  made  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  identified,  out  of  the  fund- 
ing represented  in  this  bUl.  approxi- 
mately $20.6  billion  as  being  attributable 
directly  to  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  noted  then  that  the  gentleman  went 
on  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  real 
cost  of  Uiat  war  probably  amounted  to 
between  $25  and  $30  billion  a  year.  "Hie 
question  which  I  would  put  to  the  gentle- 
man Is  simply  this:  Does  the  gentleman 
therefore  believe  that  in  addition  to  this 
bill  it  is  likely  we  will  have  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  the  amount 
of  $13  to  $18  billion?  Is  that  a  correct 
inference? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  No.  I  did  not  give  a 
figure  such  as  that,  but  I  have  confidence 
that  we  will  tiave  a  figure  which  I  esti- 
mate at  this  time  will  vary  anywhere 
from  $3  to  $8  billion.  It  is  our  estimate, 
which  we  verify  from  the  cost  of  the 
efforts  in  Vietnam.  I  bdleve  it  is  recog- 
nized by  the  committee,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  an  additional 
supplonental  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  suppose 
the  other  variable  tn  the  picture  Is  the 
possibility  of  escalation,  about  which  we 
read  something  in  the  paper  Just  this 
morning. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  we  have  to  send 
additional  personnel  to  Southeast  Asia. 
If  the  attrition  rate  of  our  aircraft  in- 
creases, if  the  sinking  of  our  ships  and 
other  factors  Increase,  if  the  use  of  am- 
munition Increases,  we  will  be  faced  with 
additional  supplemental  appropriations, 
and  I  must  say  this  is  recognized  by  our 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  merely 
want  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  an 
extremely  fine  and  informative  state- 
ment. The  information  he  has  presented, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  Department  to  proceed  with  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft,  and 
the  information  with  respect  to  the  F- 
11  IB  program  and  the  TFX  program 
should  be  spread  on  the  Record.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  good  contribu- 
tion in  pointing  them  out  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiKEs]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chahman,  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  note  that  some  of  the  top 
people  in  the  Pentagon  are  leaving  Oov- 


enunent  aervke.  Among  these  are  De- 
fense Deputy  Secretary  Vance,  Under 
SeereCary  of  the  Navy  Baldwin,  and  Ad- 
miral McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
ticms.  I  do  not  think  too  much  can  be  said 
about  the  eaUber  of  these  men  or  the 
quality  of  their  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can defense.  Each  of  them  has  been  out- 
standing in  his  field  and  each  will  be 
sorely  missed.  It  is  not  easy  to  replace 
such  men  and  the  Pentagon  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  had  their  services. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  is  the 
largest  appropriation  bin  in  history.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  House  is 
being  a^ed  to  approve  a  billion  dollars 
every  5  minutes.  All  of  this  bears  out  the 
fact  that  even  though  we  are  fighting  an 
undeclared  war,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  in 
American  history.  It  diould  also  be 
pointed  out  that  this  measiue  provides 
the  most  effective  defense  package  In  his- 
tory. The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  reo- 
cnnmend  some  deletions  and  some  addi- 
tions. All  of  them  are  sound.  Tlie  addi- 
tions are  of  particular  moment  in  that 
they  strengthen  our  defenses  in  areas 
which  obviously  are  very  Important — 
AMSA,  ASW.  EA-6A  aircraft,  nudear 
frigate,  airlift  capability,  the  continua- 
tion of  B-52  strength,  and  others. 

I  Uilnk  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  found 
that  we  have  not  faced  up  to  the  full  re- 
quirements for  funding  the  Vietnamese 
war.  We  have,  however,  approved  the 
budget  estimate.  If  the  present  scale  of 
fluting  continues  through  another  fis- 
cal year,  the  cost  will  be  nearer  $30  bil- 
lion than  $20  billion.  Possibly,  and  hope- 
fully, this  scale  of  fighting  will  dimiTiUh 
and  so  will  the  costs. 

Before  we  get  too  deeply  Into  the  details 
of  this  bill,  let  us  consider  the  amazing 
success  of  the  Israel  forces  in  the  Mid- 
east. This  compels  a  very  careful  anal- 
ysis by  U.S.  strategists  of  Israel  tactics 
on  the  field  of  battle.  By  defeatbig  the 
armies  of  three  nations  in  less  than  a 
week  at  the  cost  of  679  dead,  they  have 
accomplished  a  feat  unmatched  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  We  and  our  allies 
have  lost  as  many  in  the  same  period  in 
Vietnam  with  very  little  to  show  for  it 
and  I  do  not  decry  their  sacrifice. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  circum- 
stances are  entirely  different.  Neither 
terrain  w:  foe  are  comparable.  But  there 
should  be  lessons  to  be  learned.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  Israelis  made  all-out  and  best 
use  of  their  facilities,  Indudlng  full  use 
of  airpower.  For  "most  of  the  time  that 
we  have  been  in  Vietnam,  we  have  fought 
a  one-handed  war,  despite  the  protests 
of  U.S.  field  commanders.  It  goes  on  and 
on  and  the  casualty  lists  mount.  More 
and  more  Russian  equipment  is  being 
brought  in  to  offset  our  air  superiority 
and  the  losses  there,  too.  In  men  and 
planes,  are  piling  up.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  Russians  are  bringing  in  me- 
dium range  missiles  with  which  to  strike 
U.S.  bases  or  Vietnamese  cities  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  American  people 
want  the  Vietnam  war  won,  for  they  are 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  it  goes  on 
and  on  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  Israel  was 
$100  milUon.  The  UJS.  Defense  Establish- 
ment costs  twice  that  much  every  day  for 
365  days  a  year,  year  in  and  year  out. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Israelis  did 


not  allow  themsdves  to  be  tnfloenced  lay 
tlilrd  partiea.  Tbey  wasted  no  time  with 
usdees  illplomatle  fUp-llap,  or  o^  cndlcaa 
cacophony  of  the  UM.  Tber  looked  after 
Israd's  Interests  first  and  talked  after- 
ward. TlieBe  facts  it  would  be  wdl  to 
keep  in  mind.  Again,  there  may  be  noth- 
ing Btgniflcantly  new  or  dilZerent  in  wimt 
they  did  on  the  Add  of  battle,  but  it  is 
well  to  remexBber  that  the  winds  of 
change  blow  constant^.  What  was  good 
that  we  read  in  yestodax's  books  may  be 
outdated  today.  We  most  be  certain  that 
Israel's  military  leaOen  have  not  learned 
something  that  we  have  failed  to  teach 
our  own. 

Even  so,  it  has  been  a  long  time  stnoe 
the  Commiunlsts  have  wioLan  important 
victory  in  Vietnam.  An  effort  has  tteeax 
underway  for  months  to  mount  a  sus- 
tained and  effective  offensive  by  the 
N(»th  Vietnamese  r^nlara.  Presmnably 
such  an  offensive  would  ♦wginrft  a  sob- 
stantlal  part  ot  that  ooimtry^  renndning 
effective  forces.  North  Vietnam  desper- 
ately needs  a  major  vletary  for  the 
morale  of  its  own  people,  for  that  of  the 
Communist  world,  to  provide  grist  for 
the  Communist  propaganda  mills  and  for 
the  doves  in  this  country  who  still  want 
to  go  to  the  conference  tatile. 

To  the  credit  of  the  UJS.  forces,  they 
have  kept  the  Communists  oB  balance  to 
the  point  that  their  offensive  still  is  not 
underway.  Their  supply  lines  continually 
are  being  disrupted.  Their  conoentraticHU 
of  manpower  and  equipment  are  under 
steady  harassment.  This  dionld  indicate 
tbsit  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam  is 
well  in  hand.  But  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  half  of  South 
Vietnam's  area  or  mart  still  is  outside  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment Some  of  it  is  safe  only  by  day. 
Despite  the  presence  of  half  a  million 
n.S.  forces  who  have  acquitted  them- 
sdves magnificently,  a  very  large  part  of 
Vietnam  is  Communist  controlled  or 
Conunimlst  infiltrated.  The  actual  Job 
of  fighting  and  even  that  of  pacification 
has  fallen  more  and  more  upon  American 
soldiers. 

The  most  productive  area,  the  delta,  is 
largely  in  Communist  hands.  I  have 
pointed  out  many  times  that  the  ddta  Is 
the  prindpal  food  resoroir  of  Vietnam, 
but  its  abundant  rice  crops  boidSt  the 
Communist  armies  and  the  Communist 
supporters,  even  the  North  Vietnamese, 
more  than  It  benefits  the  South  Viet- 
namese. By  whatever  means  are  neces- 
sary, we  should  insure  the  clearing  and 
padfication  of  the  delta  before  another 
year  runs  out.  UJ3.  forces  which  were  in- 
tended to  hdp  alleviate  this  situation 
have  had  to  be  moved  northward  to  the 
area  of  the  DMZ  to  meet  the  new  offen- 
sive tlireat  which  is  building  there. 

The  problem  before  us  is  equally  di- 
vided between  securing  the  countryside 
and  pacification.  Because  of  poor  per- 
formance, or  waste,  or  black  market,  c»' 
some  of  all  of  these,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  place  the  probl^n  of  pacification 
in  military  hands  also. 

There  is  growing  awareness  that  the 
situation  bdiind  the  lines  In  Vietnam 
has  been  deteriorating.  The  pacification 
program  in  many  areas  is  falling  to  se- 
cure the  countryside  and  win  over  the 
peasant.  Our  troops  can  win  battles  but 
behind  the  battlellnes  the  communities 
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Are  stroDcly  laced  with  Ckwuniinist  sym- 
PAthlaen.  The  Job  of  weeding  out  ttie 
Ckunmuntot  infrastructure,  orgasdxlng 
the  village  population,  and  economic  de- 
vdopment  li  considered  the  weakest  link 
in  the  strategic  concept.  This  Is  the  cru- 
cial key  to  an  allied  victory  or  eventual 
defeat  of  allied  aims  and  Justtflcation  of 
American  sacrifices. 

We  know  that  our  field  commanders 
want  additional  forces  and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  they  will 
have  been  made  available.  We  stiU  have 
a  long,  long  way  to  go.  During  the  past 
year,  we  have  gained  some  In  territory 
held  and  in  population  controlled.  But 
the  percentage  gained  Is  small  compared 
to  the  siae  of  the  efTort  put  forth.  From 
this  point  forward,  it  may  be  possible  to 
roll  up  the  enemy  forces  and  to  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  pacification  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  has  heretofore  been  pos- 
sible. If  the  threatened  offensive  can  be 
eontalnert  and  defeated  decisively,  the 
Old  of  the  fighting  could  come  much 
more  rapidly  than  now  appears  In  pros- 
pect. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fighting  appears 
more  and  more  to  be  an  American  re- 
sponsibility. This  Is  hard  to  fathom.  We 
have  spent  much  time,  money,  effort,  and 
equipment — yes.  lives — in  helping  to  de- 
velop effective  Vietnam  forces.  The  re- 
sults have  not  fulfilled  expectations. 
Many  people  wonder  why  more  effective 
use  cannot  be  made  of  the  Vietnam 
forces.  It  is  their  war.  It  Is  time  that  the 
TTjB.  high  command  found  a  way  to 
secure  more  effective  support  from  the 
Vietnamese  toward  Insuring  their  own 
freedom.  For  years  we  have  heard  of  the 
importance  of  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  help  build  up  forces  of  other 
nations  so  that  in  time  of  emergency 
those  forces,  rather  than  American, 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
Regretfully,  history  records  but  little  in 
practice  to  Justify  that  theory.  There  are 
exceptions,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Korea. 

I  think  it  important  that  there  be  full 
understanding  of  the  concern  of  the 
committee  about  the  proposed  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Reserve  components.  Tou 
will  have  noted  the  language  in  the  re- 
port on  page  7  which  deals  specifically 
ana  clearly  with  this  subject.  This  lan- 
guage is  intended  to  prevent  the  dis- 
banding of  combat  units  In  a  time  of  se- 
rious danger  to  the  United  States  unless 
the  proposals  have  been  fully  justified 
before  the  proper  committees  of  Congress 
and  until  such  time  as  formal  legislative 
expression  can  be  made. 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Reserve  components  Is  altogether  too 
similar  to  the  merger  proposal  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  Reserves  a 
few  short  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  it 
is  significant  that  the  Reserves  have 
gradually  been  whittled  down  and  so 
has  morale.  Beginning  with  a  strength 
of  300,000,  they  were  reduced  step  by 
step  to  the  present  level  of  260,000  which 
Is  provided  for  in  the  accompansring  bill. 
Ilie  reorganization  plan,  however,  would 
reduce  them  further  to  240,000  and  elim- 
inate all  combat  units. 

By  way  of  history,  the  present  reor- 
ganization plan  was  submitted  by  the 
DQMUtment  of  the  Army  to  the  Section 


5  Committee  which  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility In  these  matters.  The  Sec- 
tion 5  Committee  is  made  up  of  officers 
from  the  Regiilar  forces,  from  the 
Guard,  and  from  the  Reserves.  Despite 
08D  support  for  the  reorganization  plan, 
it  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  only  11  to 
10.  The  plan  would  strip  all  combat 
units  from  the  Reserves,  including  four 
brigades  and  316  smaller  imlts,  with  an 
authorized  strength  of  more  than  50,000 
men  in  combat  imlts.  It  would  eliminate 
15  divisions  in  the  Nattonal  Guard.  A  to- 
tal of  400  combat  units  would  be  affected. 
Ten  of  the  21  who  serve  on  the  Section  5 
Committee  supported  plans  to  give  com- 
bat units  to  the  Reserves  also. 

It  will  havw  been  noted  that  we  have 
in  the  bill  before  the  House  a  floor  of 
260,000  for  the  Reserves  and  400,000  for 
the  National  Guard.  "There  also  is  lan- 
guage in  section  638  which  was  added  to 
deal  with  a  threatened  merger  at  an 
earlier  date.  That  language  is  largely 
meaningless  insofar  as  the  present  prob- 
lem is  concerned  because  it  refers  to  un- 
expended balances  rather  than  to  the 
total  appropriation.  Since  action  must 
be  taken  at  this  time  to  show  the  interest 
of  Congress,  we  have  written  language 
into  the  report  which  we  feel  is  strong 
and  meanlnKful.  Our  procedure  avoids 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
gives  further  opportunity  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  take  any  legislative  action 
which  may  be  required.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity is  before  the  Congress  in  H.R.  2 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  which  is 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate.  H.R.  2  will 
have  to  be  amended  to  be  effective  in  the 
present  case  but  at  least  it  provides  a 
vehicle  to  which  amendments  are  ger- 
mane. I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  languagge  in  our  reiwrt,  a 
reprogramlng  action  would  be  required  to 
accomplish  the  reallnement  which  has 
been  proposed.  This  would  require  at 
least  a  measure  of  compliance  with  the 
intent  and  interest  of  the  Congress  in 
knowing  more  about  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Essentially,  then,  we  have  been  asked 
to  approve  carte  blanche  a  plan  which 
has  not  been  reviewed  by  Congress.  In 
fact,  Congress  has  not  even  been  given 
the  courtesy  of  a  request  for  approval — 
during  or  after  the  budget  submission. 

PalttifuUy  the  liberal  press  has  par- 
roted the  Pentagon  propaganda  support- 
ing the  cutback  in  combat  units  in  the 
Reserve  components.  They  say  this  will 
result  in  better  trained  and  more  effec- 
tive units.  I  fall  to  see  by  what  magic 
units  can  be  trained,  adequately 
equipped,  and  combat  sharpened  in  the 
Guard  but  not  in  the  Reserves,  or  by 
what  magic  battle  effectiveness  in  either 
Guard  or  Reserves  can  be  gained  through 
disbanding  combat  imlts  and  making 
their  trained  personnel  into  clerks  and 
food  handlers. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  crisis.  We  have  Just  gone 
through  a  very  serious  period  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  it  cannot  be  said  today  that 
all  the  problems  in  that  area  have  been 
resolved.  We  are  confronted  with  a  re- 
quirement for  more  troops  in  Vietnam. 
The  field  commanders  there  have  re- 


quested them  and  it  should  be  obvious 
that  they  are  necessary.  Vietnam,  which 
started  out  to  be  a  Uttle  war,  has  become 
one  of  the  biggest  in  oiu*  history.  We  are 
spread  thin.  If  there  should  be  another 
crisis  anywhere  which  involves  American 
forces,  it  will  also  almost  certainly  be 
necessary  to  call  up  the  Reserves.  For 
some  strange  reason,  they  have  not  been 
used  except  in  very  limited  numbers  in 
the  Vietnam  war  where  the  Reserve 
components  could  have  contributed 
much. 

If  preparedness  is  to  be  insured  by  this 
bill,  we  should  not,  in  its  passage,  ap- 
prove by  indirection  the  loss  of  combat 
units.  Preparedness  should  be  a  central 
theme  of  this  Nation's  policies.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  Nation  may  at  any  time 
need  every  trained  military  man  that  it 
has.  If  this  is  true  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  should  be  strengthenmg,  not 
weakening,  all  our  forces  including  the 
Reserves;  that  dedicated,  trained,  and  ex- 
perienced manpower,  organized  and 
ready,  and  the  drill  strength  Reserves  of 
both  the  National  Guard  and  the  USAR 
be  given  full  support  and  encouragement 
to  carry  out  the  assignments  which  may 
at  £my  moment  be  theirs. 

Again,  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  new  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
Reserve  components  is  carried  out  as 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Under  this  plan,  as  I  stated,  the  organi- 
zation Reserves  would  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  support  forces.  All  combat  ele- 
ments now  in.  the  Reserves  would  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Guard  or 
abolished.  In  substance,  the  Reserves 
would  become  hewers  of  wood,  bakers  of 
bread,  and  carriers  of  water.  I  do  not  de- 
cry the  function  of  support  forces.  With- 
out them  no  army  can  win.  But  I  am 
concerned,  and  seriously  concerned,  with 
the  proposal  to  abolish  IS  National 
Guard  divisions;  to  abolish  four  infantry 
brigades  which  I  am  informed  are  now 
full  strength  and  capable ;  and  to  abolish 
several  hundred  USAR  combat  units, 
with  their  50,000  trained  and  experienced 
men.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  thirst 
for  economy  or  merger  of  the  Reserves, 
as  the  case  may  be,  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently compelling  to  cause  a  weakening 
of  the  Nation's  military  capability  in  the 
face  of  its  serious  commitments  world- 
wide, in  a  time  of  grave  international 
pressures. 

The  objections  to  the  new  plan  are 
widespread.  They  come  from  highly 
placed  individuals  in  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary. Included  in  these  objections  is  a 
statement  by  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation which  includes  members  of  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  a  statement 
from  the  Senior  Reserve  Commanders 
Association.  These  individuals  know 
what  the  effect  of  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion would  be.  Please  note,  however,  that 
the  Congress  Is  not  attempting  to  say 
to  the  Pentagon  that  it  can  or  cannot 
carry  out  a  reorganization.  We  realize 
that  reorganizations  sometimes  are 
necessary.  We  simply  are  asking  that  the 
proposed  reallnement  be  deferred  pend- 
ing such  time  as  formal  legislative  ex- 
pression can  he  made  in  the  matter. 

The  bill  and  the  report  before  you 
make  no  mention  of  it  but  it  is  entirely 
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poeslble  that  serious  damage  is  being 
done  to  the  Navy's  selected  or  drill-pay 
reserve.  During  the  past  4  years  the 
strength  of  this  force  has  been  cut  from 
155,000  to  126,000  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  have  approved  a 
strength  for  the  Naval  Reserve  forces  of 
160.000  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  cSperatlons  tmd  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  have  for  3  years  rec- 
ommended to  the  Defense  Department 
an  increase  for  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
reach  this  planned  strength.  The  fact 
that  the  situation  is  serious  is  empha- 
sized because  the  Navy's  Selected  Re- 
serve is  a  "D"  Day  reserve  which  cannot 
depend  upon  fillers  to  build  it  up  to 
strength  when  reporting  for  active  duty. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
$7  million  is  needed  to  build  the  drill  pay 
program  to  132,000  people  by  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  get  into  other  areas.  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  accomplished  anything 
significant  in  this  bill  toward  attain- 
ment of  an  anti-balllstlc-mlssile  system. 
A  year  ago  on  good  authority  that  the 
Russians  were  building  such  a  system 
this  committee  provided  funds  to  initiate 
construction  of  a  system  of  our  own.  The 
money  was  not  used  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  confirmed  late  in  the 
year  that  a  Russian  system  Is  under  con- 
struction. We  have  money  in  this  year's 
budget  to  contmue  testmg  but  that  is 
about  aU.  The  committees  of  Congress, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  agree  that  the 
United  States  should  have  an  antibal- 
llstlc- missile  system.  But  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  disagrees.  His  word  is  law  in 
the  Pentagon.  We  are  embarked  on  one 
of  those  strange  quests  in  which  America 
sometimes  finds  itself.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding for  our  own  defense,  we  hope  to 
convince  the  Russians  by  talk  that  they 
should  dismantle  the  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
sUe  system  they  are  building.  Through- 
out her  mlUtary  history  Russia  has  not 
tiad  a  break  like  this.  Months  have 
passed  and  they  still  are  busily  engaged 
in  building  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem to  protect  their  nation  and  to  re- 
adjust the  balance  of  military  power  m 
their  favor.  But  they  say  they  are  willing 
to  talk  about  it.  That  does  not  provide 
me  with  any  substantial  degree  of  com- 
fort. Talk  is  poor  defense  against  effec- 
tive weapons.  The  comparative  inactiv- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  this  field  un- 
doubtedly will  encourage  the  Russians  to 
continue  discussions  while  stepping  up 
their  own  antl-baUlstlc -missile  deploy- 
ment. Every  week  that  goes  by  widens 
the  gap  and  Increases  the  danger  to  the 
United  States  and  to  American  citizens. 

Now  to  manned  aircraft.  Throughout 
this  blU  it  will  tie  noted  that  there  Is 
a  gradual  scaledown  of  manned  air- 
craft. In  fact  were  it  not  for  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  we 
would  be  much  weaker  today  in  manned 
aircraft  than  we  now  are.  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  that  scaledown  even  for  fis- 
cal 1968  when  the  Nation  Is  very  defi- 
nitely engaged  in  a  serious  war  which  is 
testing  our  military  resources.  There  are 
altogether  many  people  in  the  Pentagon 
who  still  seem  to  look  upon  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  a  minor  engagement  to  be 
carried  on  one-handedly  while  the  grand 


scale  of  the  Pentagon's  program  for  some 
mythical  future  engagement  \b  carried 
forward  as  the  primary  objective.  It 
would  occur  to  me  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  to  win  whatever  war  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  and  to  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  think  of  the 
grand  program  later. 

There  may  be  new  danger  in  the  Rus- 
sian submarine  threat  with  their  missile 
launch  capability  and  their  threat  to 
American  shipping.  During  recent  years 
there  have  l>een  few  indications  of  stress 
by  Soviets  on  submarine  construction. 
Apparently  this  resulted  from  Soviet  em- 
phasis on  their  anti-balllstic-missile 
system  and  even  on  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  submarine  program  was  sufficient 
in  nimibers  and  capability  for  any  re- 
quirements that  might  be  placed  upon  it. 
It  does  not  now  appear  that  this  is  the 
case.  There  seems  to  be  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  Russian  submarine  program 
with  a  high  degree  of  modernization. 
For  a  long  time  the  United  States  held 
the  edge  in  the  submarine  field  In  quality 
even  though  badly  outnumbered.  This 
picture  can  rapidly  change  if  indications 
of  improvements  and  progress  in  the 
Russian  submarine  are  borne  out.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  we  should  be  plac- 
ing much  more  emphasis  on  submarine 
construction  to  reflect  Soviet  increases 
in  numliers  and  their  added  defensive 
capability. 

This  Is  the  best  report  that  has  accom- 
panied any  defense  appropriations  bill. 
It  deals  more  carefully  and  explicitly 
with  the  background  of  our  funding  prob- 
lems than  any  previous  report,  and  spells 
out  the  particular  reasons  for  each  of  the 
committee's  important  actions.  Reading 
It  will  take  time,  but  It  is  weU  worth  while. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  required  for  a 
measure  of  the  magnitude  and  detail  of 
this  one.  The  services  of  a  great  many 
people  go  into  it.  Long  hours  through 
many  days  of  hearings  and  study  are  re- 
quired. Each  of  the  committee  and  staff 
members  with  whom  I  have  worked  are 
due  a  large  measure  of  appreciation 
for  the  product  which  is  before  you.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  very  dedicated  effort  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Lipscomb]  .  I  suspect  that  he 
has  put  in  longer  hours  and  given  more 
effort  to  the  bill  than  did  any  other  in- 
dividual. His  contributions  were  monu- 
mental and  he,  particularly,  is  worthy 
of  credit. 

This  is  not  to  take  credit  frmn  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  whose  great  contributions  to 
defense  are  so  well  recognized.  It  is  his 
leadership  which  has  insured  a  balanced 
defense  program  time  after  time  when 
those  in  the  Pentagon  seemed  disposed 
to  follow  too  closely  the  defense  pana- 
cea of  the  moment. 

The  cuts  that  have  been  made  are 
not  crippling.  It  is  a  healthy  thing  that 
the  committee  has  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  military  expenditures  must  not,  be- 
cause of  their  natiu«,  be  immime  from 
the  same  close  scrutiny  that  should  he 
given  to  other  governmental  expendi- 
tures. Since  the  serious  buildup  began  In 
Vietnam,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
meaningful  cuts.  The  continuous  escala- 


tion of  warfare  has  meant  an  anticipated 
need  for  more  money  than  that  being 
appropriated  each  year.  This  situation  Is 
understandable,  but  in  itself  it  is  produc- 
tive of  carelessness  and  waste.  It  should 
now  be  obvious  to  the  Pentagon  that 
Congress  is  again  looking  carefully  at 
expenditure  and  will  expect  an  equally 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  expenditures  are  made.  At 
least  in  some  Instances  where  cuts  were 
made,  they  could  have  been  deeper.  Yet 
the  committee  does  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  leaning  over  backward  to  provide 
f imdlng  for  all  the  Items  needed  to  sup- 
port the  fighting  forces.  "Hie  cuts  set 
forth  in  this  bill  are  an  indication  of 
renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  c<»n- 
mlttee  in  obtaining  savings  where  savings 
are  possible. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  we  are 
Involved  with  a  deficit  between  $14  and 
$29  blUlon,  it  is  time  to  think  alx>ut 
savings  and  to  wonder  whether  we  really 
cut  deeply  enough;  particularly  in  the 
fields  which  are  not  associated  with 
winning  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  wiilch 
smack  so  strongly  of  bureaucratic  build- 
up at  so  many  levels.  There  are  areas 
which  offer  promise  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  we  have  cut  deeply  enough  toto  pro- 
posed additions  for  civilian  personnel  or 
that  we  have  tightened  the  lines  enough 
on  the  nonprofit  corporations. 

The  nonprofit  institutions  are  the 
organizations  which  are  set  up  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  Government  by  con- 
tract and  who  attract  for  their  operating 
personnel  individuals  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  salaries  paid  to  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  organizations 
have  t)ome  a  charmed  life.  There  seems 
to  be  too  little  mdicatlon  of  an  effort  by 
the  Pentagon  to  require  them  to  hold 
down  expenditures  or  to  require  a  realis- 
tic retium  from  the  projects  assigned  to 
them.  Admiral  Rlckover,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  capable  thinkers  in  Uie  Penta- 
gon, has  stated  repeatedly  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  needs  more  in- 
house  capability  rather  than  contract  or 
nonprofit  operations.  Certainly  the  hour 
is  late  and  Congress  should  be  reestab- 
lishing a  measure  of  control  on  continued 
expansions  in  noncombat  areas.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  Pentagon 
is  running  studies  into  the  ground.  At  any 
time  witnesses  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
a  congressional  query,  they  say  the  mat- 
ter is  under  study. 

The  rapidly  escalating  number  of  civil- 
ian employees  now  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  to  me  an  equal  cause  for  con- 
cern. Every  year  we  hear  of  savings  in 
the  operation  of  the  Pentagon,  but  each 
year  there  is  a  mounting  wave  of  higher 
costs.  I  question  that  there  is  really  much 
that  can  be  substantiated  in  the  way  of 
resd.  not  theoretical,  savings,  in  many  of 
the  activities  which  are  carried  on  there. 
The  United  States  employs  nearly  3  mil- 
lion civilians  worldwide.  The  number  has 
increased  by  several  hundred  tlwusand 
In  the  past  few  years.  Mushrooming 
Washington  shows  where  most  of  them 
have  found  a  happy  home. 

A  psu-t  of  the  dvUian  buildup  has  to 
do  with  substituting  civlliajis  for  mili- 
tary. Testimony  reveals  that  there  is  no 
plan  to  convert  these  Jobs  back  to  mill- 
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teqr  A»te  nben  Hbe  flgfalibig  in  Vietaam 
taM  ended.  lUa  mmjoa  mrintfitntnf  a 
very  la^ge  eivtilan  ftifihHihmfmf  aad  a 
ctUbMk  in  ibe  MlUtAiy  BWtaWtnhirmt 
wtMn  oofirtlttaM  oetiiirB  to  oaxmBl.  1  do 
not  tblnk  this  is  a  bealthy  program.  Ob- 
vteudy.  we  eaanot  bOLve  an  all-dvUlan 
MmtaiT  Krtwhliwhinept.  We  must  have 
people  bn  imUorm  to  fight  battles  and 
win  van.  Tb^  need  juomotioa  ^^wor- 
tuaitles.  We  can  have  ao  many  clvtilaiu 
In  tlie  icmtary  BBtaUidiaaent  that  there 
wUl  be  DO  place  for  aamtaiy  penoand 
other  tbauk  in  ovewooa  defenae  post*. 
lliat  ad^  to  the  pxoblem  of  separatian 
of  faonUiea.  b  time  of  emergency  we 
would  have  fewer  ailUtary  personnel  to 
report  to  tettie  atattonc  and  there  would 
be  the  proUem  of  delay  which  wouM 
result  from  requirements  to  train  addi- 
tional peraonnd  to  flU  the  ranks.  I  Just 
do  not  think  this  jvogzam  has  properly 
been  thought  through. 

Veiy  possibly  maixy  of  the  studies 
which  are  designed  to  evaluate  Penta- 
gon propanu  are  useless  or  Irrelevant  or 
both.  The  entire  field  has  been  studied 
by  the  Ootvenunent  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  their  findings  are  scorching.  They 
show  duplication  and  Ineffective  condu- 
skos  and  too  frequent  disregard  of  the 
fhuUngs  of  the  studies.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  our  committee  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate. There  axe  too  many  cases  of  studies 
made  of  studies  and  nothing  ocmciete  to 
show  savings  to  the  Oovemment. 

There  are  areas  of  activity  in  which  I 
am  sure  the  taxpayer  would  welcome  a 
greater  show  of  seal  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernmental negotiatocB.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  case  of  n.S.  n«gwt.ta  t^^ns  for 
compmnsation  for  US.  bases  and  operat- 
ing facilitiea  in  France,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Department,  rather  than 
OSD.  It  would  be  very  well,  however,  at 
whatever  level,  to  urge  TJB.  negotiators 
to  work  harder  to  get  something  of  value 
for  whate^rer  proper^  we  leave  in  France 
or  wherever.  The  French  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  get  our  installations 
and  noamovahle  -equipment  for  little  or 
nothlng.  Frequently  tiiis  is  what  happens 
and  the  taxpayers  are  tired  of  It.  So  far 
we  have  Just  exactly  nothing  to  show  for 
our  efforts. 

Now  flnaUy  this:  Because  we  have  car- 
ried oa  the  war  in  Vietnam  whUe  ad- 
h»1og  to  a  policy  of  busineu  as  usual  at 
heme;  because  we  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  keep  from  eiQxiBlng  the  average 
American  to  any  hardship  or  depzlvaUon 
as  the  result  of  war,  there  are  many  who 
have  overlooked  some  very  BigT»<fl/.nnt 
facts.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  there 
are  some  among  us;  those  who  bear  *^f 
brunt  of  battle,  thaee  wiio  betu-  tbe  bur- 
den of  keeping  open  supply  iinf»  and 
their  families,  vlio  are  in  a  war.  They 
are  bearing  a  burden  Just  as  serious  and 
frequently.  Jiist  as  great  and  Just  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  In  any  major  crisis  in  our 
ooontiy's  history.  For  those  who  cany 
the  load  ta  Vietnam  the  exposure  to  dan- 
ger, the  Mpazation  of  famlUea,  the  Inoon- 
venlenoes  niiich  most  people  knew  In 
prior  wars  when  our  whole  Nation  was 
mobilized  Is  once  again  a  way  of  life. 
The  fact  that  most  Americans  are  not 
personally  Invdlved  In  the  war  does  not 
dhnlntth  the  sacrlfiees  required  of  the 
flghttaig  men  and  tbelr  families,  and  tt 
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should  residt  ia  greatw  appreciation  for 
them  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  us.  Ti^ 
have  jierfotmed  magnlfloeatly  and  th^r 
are  entttled  to  the  retpeet  and  admlra- 
tioa  oS.  the  American  people.  Theirs  has 
been  an  example  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  even  by  those  who  conduct 
demonstrations,  bum  draft  caixls,  and 
desecrate  the  Amerlcui  flag. 

Mr.  RXVEEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distlngul^ied  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicea, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Is  the  gentleman  satis- 
fled  wl<ii  the  Hubert  bill  on  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Reserve  or  the  Quard? 

Mr.  SIKES.  B.B..  2.  which  the  gentle- 
man aptiy  refers  to.  Is  an  imixirtant 
measure  that  has  twice  passed  the  House 
and  which  now  awaits  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  That  bill,  while  it  would  not  now 
deal  specifically  with  this  situation, 
would  at  least  prove  to  be  a  vehicle  to 
which  germane  amendments  would  be 
apphcaUe  as  an  expression  of  the  con- 
gressioaal  interest  and  intent  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Within  the  framework  of 
this  proposal  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebest].  and  Senator 
Russell  has  assured  me — and  it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  done  It — is  such  that  he 
win  schedule  this  bill  for  hearings.  If  he 
does,  it  will  certainly  pass.  Within  the 
framework  of  this  bill,  is  it  not  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  and  assurance 
that  we  can  work  out.  by  legislative  and 
oongresskinal  mandate  and  action,  a 
mandate  to  m-otect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Ouard  and  of  the  Reserve  components? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  problem  of  Reserve  reorganization 
can  be  dealt  with  in  tUs  manner.  That 
is  exactly  the  reason  we  have  placed  lan- 
guage in  our  report  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject rather  than  writing  new  law  Into  the 
bill  itself.  Our  oommittee  has  leaned  over 
backwards  In  an  effort  to  avoid  legislat- 
ing in  an  i^>propriatlo«t  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Well,  of  course. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  haw  asked  that  the  re- 
orgaidzatlon  be  defeired  through  the 
raedhmi  of  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee report  until  such  tteie  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Congress  could  be  manifested 
through  regular  legislative  channels. 

*&.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield  firther,  I  think  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  have  done 
a  wise  thing. 

And,  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  as- 
sure t^  gentleman  t^at  we  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Bervloes  do  have 
the  saoM  concern.  We  are  going  to  keep 
the  numbers  as  they  are,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  taiese  units  will  be  preserved,  If 
humanly  possible,  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  dlstln- 
golshed  gentleman  frem  Florida  [Bir. 
Bikes]  to  continue  his  great  assistance 
to  us,  because  the  gentleman  knows  so 
much  about  It  and  we  do  need  his  help. 

But,  again,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentteman  for  helping  us  save  those  units 
from  those  people  In  t*e  Pentagon  who 
are  seeking  to  (drnnge  our  policy  In  the 
Ooard  and  hi  the  Reserrcs  until  the  Con- 
gress eiearly  stepped  1b  and  stopped  It. 
Vix.  BSKEB.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  South  Carolhia  [1&.  Rzvans], 
the  gentleman  who  has  ocntrlbuted  so 
mudi  to  the  defense  of  Amerlea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  warn  that 
what  is  desired  here  for  the  preservation 
of  combat  units  will  not  be  attained  sim- 
ply by  the  language  of  the  report,  or  by 
the  language  of  H  Jl.  2  as  it  now  Is  writ- 
ten. H Jl.  2,  however,  does  provide  a  vehi- 
cle to  which  amendments  dealing  with 
the  subject  can  be  offered. 

Further,  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  tiie  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage of  oar  report  and  the  reprogram- 
Ing  action  required  thereunder,  would 
require  at  least  a  measure  of  compliance 
with  the  intended  Interest  of  the  Con- 
gress In  learning  more  about  the  Justi- 
fication of  the  ixt)pQBals  wtiich  are  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  Re- 
serve components. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jdeld  further? 

Mr.  snCEa  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVEHa  Not  necessarily  Indispen- 
sable to  the  consideration  of  this  Con- 
gress, because  we  could  provide  that  the 
divisional  setup  shall  be  maintained,  if 
we  have  the  assignment  of  missions  or 
imits. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  correct.  And,  we 
recognize  that  reorganizations  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  In  order  to  keep 
the  military  forces  modem  and  effective. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  shield  further,  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  responsive  force  cut 
up  in  smaller  units  than  have  larger 
forces  with  no  missions  and  no  equip- 
ment, as  has  been  true  In  the  past. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  the  point  Today, 
however,  tlie  Congress  Is  particularly  dis- 
turbed about  tlie  proposed  elimination  of 
combat  units  as  such. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentlenuin  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laud]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida in  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  HonoraUe  Oiorge 
Mahon,  of  Texas,  for  the  dillgenoe  and 
hard  work  that  has  gone  into  this  com- 
mittee report. 

I  particularly  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  sat  In  this 
committee  and  spent  more  time  studying 
this  bill  and  the  Justifications  and  the 
statements  of  the  varloufi  witnesses  than 
any  other  member  of  the  oommlttae. 

This  committee  report  Is  a  compro- 
mise report,  worked  out  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  after 
many  hours  of  testimony,  morning  and 
afternoon  every  day  in  each  of  the  weeks 
of  the  last  5  months. 

i:^tiia  iB  a  good  committee  report — the 
best  committee  report  that  has  ever  ac- 
companied a  defense  appropriation  bill 
dnce  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Afyproprlatlons 
in  1953. 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  reports  that 
has  ever  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  accompanying  a  bill  cov- 
ering the  national  security  costs  of  our 
country.  It  Is  a  good  report  In  many  re- 
spects because  it  faces  up  to  the  many 
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challenges  which  we  as  a  nation  must 
face  during  the  next  few  years. 

It  points  up  Bome  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  far  as  the 
man:  gement  of  that  Department  is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  that  Department  are  con- 
cerned, and  also  it  recognizes  for  the  first 
time  that  we  are  not  clearly  and  ade- 
quately estimating  the  defense  costs  of 
our  Nation  as  far  as  the  third  largest 
war  which  this  country  has  ever  been 
Involved  in  Is  concerned  and  that  Is  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  10738, 
the  largest  single  appropriation  measure 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb] have  done  their  usual  outstanding 
job  in  outlining  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
liice  to  make  some  general  conunents 
about  the  bill  and  the  report  and  then 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions that  concern  all  Americans. 

ABSENCE    OP    ADDmOMAI.    VIXWB 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  i>oint  out 
that  there  are  no  "additional  views"  at- 
tached to  the  report  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  this  *and  would  lilce 
briefly  to  explain  why  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  did  not  sub- 
mit "addiUonal  views"  to  the  fiscal  1968 
report  as  we  have  for  the  past  2  fiscal 
years. 

Basically,  there  are  two  reasons. 

First,  agreement  was  reached  in  mark- 
up among  all  members  on  several  major 
items  contained  in  this  bill.  One  of  the 
more  significant  is  the  language  con- 
tained in  our  report — House  Report  No. 
349 — on  page  3  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  substantial  additional  funds 
will  be  required  for  Southeast  Asia  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  year  1968. 

My  own  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  so  far  before  our 
committee,  is  that  the  administration 
has  once  again  underestimated  South- 
east Asia  requirements  by  a  minimum  of 
$5.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  second  reason  there  are  no  "ad- 
ditional" or  "minority"  views  is  that  our 
deep  concerns  about  the  futiu-e  posture 
of  our  country  In  the  national  security 
arena  especially  In  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  and  beyond  were  amply  spelled  out 
in  last  year's  additional  views  contained 
in  House  Report  No.  1652  and  in  my  own 
extensive  remarks  which  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record  dated  June  28, 
1966. 

Since  very  little  has  changed  in  the 
Intervening  period,  there  seems  to  be  no 
compelling  reason  to  restate  our  very 
deeply  held  views  on  these  vital  matters. 

I  will  very  briefly  summarize  those  con- 
cerns a  little  later  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

VIETNAM    REQVISZMXNTS     UNDERFUNDED-^ 
AGAIN 

No  member  of  this  committee,  major- 
ity or  minority,  can  take  pride  In  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  1967  Southeast  Asia  require- 
ments Is  to  be  repeated  again  in  fiscal 


year  1968,  albeit  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  Southeast  Asia  re- 
quirements were  underestimated  in  the 
original  budget  by  some  $15  bllUon. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  Southeast  Asia  re- 
quirements were  underestimated  by  over 
113  bUUon. 

In  this  budget.  Southeast  Asia  require- 
ments, on  the  bases  of  our  hearings 
these  past  5  months,  are  underestimated 
by  a  minlmiun  of  $5.5  billion.  There  is 
evidence  that  they  could  well  go  much 
higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  much  better  In  a  time  of  war  to  state 
accurately  the  defense  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  Is  a  minimal  requirement. 

Actually,  it  would  probably  be  far  bet- 
ter to  overstate  defense  requirements  in 
a  time  of  war  rather  than  coming  back 
the  following  January  each  year  with 
substantial  supplemental  requests  after 
all  or  most  domestic  appropriations 
measures  have  been  adopted. 

This  would  be  the  fiscally  sane  course 
to  follow. 

This  would  be  the  prudently  wise  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  that  Is  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  Is  supposed  to 
be  based  upon  a  groimd  force  level  in 
Vietnam  of  500,000  men  during  the  flscsil 
year  1968.  That  is  500,000  ground  forces, 
plus  87,000  Navy,  and  100,000  Air  Force 
personnel,  all  engaged  In  this,  the  tliird 
largest  war  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  President  in  submitting  this  budget 
have  once  again  underestimated  the  cost 
of  this  conflict,  and  in  the  budget  sub- 
mission the  figure  of  $20.3  billion  Is  used 
when  every  member  of  our  committee  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  knows  full  well 
that  this  is  an  underestimation  of  those 
costs. 

According  to  my  Informants  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — and  my  Inform- 
ants have  been  better  about  cost  figures 
than  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  both  fiscal  1966  and 
fiscal  1967 — using  the  same  criteria  that 
was  used  in  figuring  the  $20.3  billion,  the 
expenditure  rate  in  Southeast  Asia  war 
costs  for  April  and  May  is  closer  to  $4  bil- 
lion a  month.  The  annual  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  closer  to  $28  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968  than  it  is  to  the  estimates 
given  in  the  budget  submitted  early  in 
January. 

Why  do  I  think  It  Is  important  to  point 
this  out  now?  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
have  these  cost  figures  before  the  Con- 
gress as  we  review  the  various  domestic 
programs  that  are  going  to  be  considered 
by  this  Congress  in  the  next  few  months. 
We  have  been  fighting  the  Vietnam  war 
on  the  basis  of  "Plght  now,  pay  later," 
for  too  long.  The  situation  has  developed 
here  where  In  both  fiscal  1966  and  1967, 
we  have  had  supplemental  requests  of 
$13  billion-plus  at  the  start  of  each  new 
session  of  Congress. 

After  all  the  domestic  programs  have 
been  funded,  then  we  come  up  with  a 
supplemental  approach  to  finance  the 
costs  of  the  war.  In  every  major  war  that 
this  coimtry  has  ever  been  Involved  In 
people  have  been  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fice after  sacrifice  In  order  to  cover  the 


costs  and  support  the  fighting  men  that 
are  assigned  by  our  Commander  In  Chief 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  assigned. 
And  I  say  that  the  American  people  to- 
day are  also  willing  to  make  sacrifices, 
but  In  order  to  make  those  scMrrlfices,  the 
costs  must  be  estimated  on  a  fair  and 
accurate  basis,  and  the  people  must  be 
told  In  advance  what  those  costs  are. 
With  supplemental  requests  of  over 
$13  billion  in  1966  and  supplemental  re- 
quests this  year  of  over  $13  billion,  al- 
ways coming  in  after  the  domestic  pro- 
grams have  been  funded,  the  Congress 
Is  imable  to  establish  a  clear  set  of  prior- 
ities as  far  as  funding  various  programs 
in  the  Federal  Establishment,  in  this 
federal  system  of  ours,  and  it  is  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  recognize  that  in 
periods  of  war  it  is  better  to  overestimate 
your  stated  expenditure  rate,  your  stated 
appropriation  rate,  than  to  underesti- 
mate it  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
imderestlmated  by  the  current  manage- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Defense. 


The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
this  administration  attempts  to  blame 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  consequent 
Increases  in  defense  spending  for  the 
"national  sales  tax"  we  call  infiation  and 
for  the  deteriorating  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, not  to  mention  the  prospective 
massive  deficit  we  are  facing  In  this 
fiscal  year  and  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Yet,  Defense  spending  since  1960,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  risen  68  percent  whfie 
nondefense  spending  has  ^Eyrocketed 
some  97  percent. 

If  more  accurate  forecasts  had  been 
submitted  with  the  original  budgets  in 
fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  tliat  Congress 
would  have  more  responsibly  and  thor- 
oughly scrutinized  nondefense  programs 
and  the  prospect  of  a  massive  deficit  of 
over  $25  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  as  likely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1968  weis  originally  estimated 
at  $8.1  billion.  That  estimate  has  now 
been  officially  revised  to  some  $11  bllUon. 

Members  of  this  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense are  also  members  of  the  fuU  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  must  pass 
Judgment  on  the  funding  requirements 
of  all  other  levels  of  Government  activ- 
ity. 

We  are  also  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  required  to  Judge  all  authoriza- 
tion levels  when  they  come  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  final  action. 

Our  responsibility  to  our  own  con- 
science and  to  all  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  cannot  be  appropriately  dis- 
charged in  the  face  of  incomplete  or 
misleading  information. 

Yet,  this  Is  precisely  what  we  have  had 
to  contend  with  in  increasing  degrees 
during  the  past  2  years. 

The  infiation  we  faced  last  year  and 
today,  the  sluggishness  of  our  economy, 
the  Inapproprlateness  of  some  of  the 
legislative  actions  this  Congress  has  ap- 
proved in  the  past  24  months,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  large  and  apparently 
necessary  tax  Increase — all  of  these 
problems  and  many  more  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  an  incomplete  under- 
standing by  Congress  of  the  true  and 
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lacB^    pcedtetaUe     reqtdremeBts     of 
MttvUieB  In  tfac  past  2 


Mi. 


to.  IM 


of  ABtlonal 


_  „^ .  futfU  lis 

OttMteljr  UBtil  lit  buista  upon  andobtalni 
f^  oomplEiUi.  ftnd  aocttrate  inf  orxBation 
from  tbe  eaacutlve  braaeh  of  our  Qcn- 
CRuneat. 

It  la  tbto  iriilfBh  bag  led  tu  to  tbe  posi- 
tion we  are  In  today,  where  domeetle  ex- 
pendltnwe  bave  taia«aaed  by  #7  peraeot 
slace  U60.  wUle  Def  eiue  expenditures 
bave  Incraaeed  only  by  €7  percent — at « 
time  wtaan  we  are  engaged  in  a  masslTe 


At  n*  tkae  in  the  recent  blatory  of  this 
imnntrr  rithr r  In  tbe  tkae  of  World  War 
I.  or  World  War  H.  or  In  the  Korean  oon- 
fllrt  ilrt  rtnmartir  expendttures  go  up  at 
a  rate  af  91  percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  Wocld  War  I.  and  during  World 
War  n,  aad  '*««^"g  the  »•"«*«"  <»r>nf<i<»4^ 
Just  the  cvpodte  was  tbe  case  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  budget  and  fiscal 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  budget  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  fiscal  plan  of  our  country. 
It  iB  sent  to  the  GongreBs  at  the  start  of 
each  year  to  give  some  Indlcatlcm  xm  the 
part  ai  <9ie  exeeattve  bran^  as  to  what 
tbe  flseal  plans  are  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  credflilllty  of  the  budgets  ttsat 
have  been  stdtuidtted  have  been  com- 
pletely fiseeuRted  as  far  as  Defense  is 
concerned  dnrtng  each  of  the  last  2  fiscal 
years,  and  Vut  same  thing  is  true  this 
year.  I  paint  Ods  oat  not  in  the  Interest 
of  criticism. 

Ifr.  OROSS.  llr.  Chatiman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  <iuorum  Is  not 
preaent. 

Tba  CHAnaiAN.  Tbe  Chair  will 
eovnt.  tACtar  oomriJng.]  Flfty-thiee 
Hwnbers  agepreamt,  not  a  quorum.  Tlie 
OeA  wfll  can  tlie  roll. 

The  Clerk  eaUed  the  roQ,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Meaakers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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Poppsr 

Pickla 

Pool 

nosnlck 

Baype 

8tO«RBaln 

St.  One* 

SkubUs 

Smtth.  If  .T. 

TbompMa,  H  jr. 

WidnmU 

WUIUiiw,UlM 

WlHto 

Toung 

Youncur 


Utm 

Battin 

BSRy 

Brown,  Calif. 

CeUw* 

CUuk    ' 

Oonyvra 

OocnaB 

Dsddarlo 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  QpealEer  iMt>  temi>ore  (Mr.  Puci  of 
mtaiols)  faartng  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
RosTanBowBKx,  Chahman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  ttie  Whfde  House  on  ttie  State 
of  the  JJdan,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  bad  under  conslderatlcm 
the  bill  HJt.  107M.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
ron  tobe  eaUed.  when  387  Members  le- 
9onded  t»  ttieir  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  tlie  names  of  tibe 
absentees  to  be  wonmA  upon  the  Journal. 

Tbe  Onmmtttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  gentleman  from 
Wlanongin  [Mr.  LubbI  has  11  mlznites 
rematadng. 

Mr.  LAIRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  point 


tiiat  I  was  attemptlag  to  make  before  tbe 
quorum  call  was  that  this  bill  does  not 
fund  the  war  eOort  tn  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.FIOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlH  yleU.  Z  think  the  g*!nt^om^M» 
should  take  the  well.  He  looks  better 
down  there  and  he  was  doing  so  well, 
and  on  a  matter  of  this  Importance  I 
think  he  should  address  the  Committee 
from  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  IiAIRO.  I  want  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, t^  be  ooBvleiely  comfortable.  Al- 
though I  might  be  more  comfortable 
where  I  am  now  standing.  I  will  yield  to 
his  suggestion  and  take  the  well. 

Mr.  ChaliDuuEi.  additional  war  ooets 
will  be  funded  in  a  supplemeodal  appro- 
priatioD  bill  which  will  coat  before  the 
Congress  early  in  the  second  session  of 
this  9dth  Congress. 

The  expenditure  rate  in  Vietnam  will 
be  doser  to  $28  blllKm  than  tbe  $30.3 
billion  whidi  is  eaimarked  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  and  as  set  forth  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  This  is  true  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  of  am- 
munition, and  the  present  steaming  rate 
in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

Ammunition  and  steaming  costs  are 
underestimated  liy  fci  excess  of  $1,500,- 
006.000  in  this  bill  on  tbe  t>asis  of  the 
present  use  of  ammunition  and  fuel  in 
Vietnam  in  the  third  quarter  and  now  in 
Vbt  fomtti  quarter  oC  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ml.  Cbalrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  exchange 
views  with  ttie  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, if  he  win  permit. 

Is  tt  not  true  tfauafc  last  year  we  were 
told  ttiat  vnAa  the  assumptions  under- 
lying ttie  mlUtaiT  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1M7,  the  currmt  fiscal  year,  if  the 
war  should  continue  tieyond  June  30, 
1967,  that  additional  funds  would  be  re- 
quired? 

That  is  question  No.  1,  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  answer, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  LAIBD.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion U,  "Tes."  But  to  further  an4>llfy 
that  answer,  even  if  the  war  had  ended 
on  the  30th  al  June  1907, 1  am  sure  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
knows  fun  wen  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
prtqnlatlon  biU  wouM  have  been  needed 
and  necessary  In  order  to  restore  the 
drawdown  on  stoclcs  and  supplies,  the 
loss  of  aircraft,  and  the  loss  of  helicop- 
ters that  would  have  been  needed  in  or- 
der to  put  the  Defense  Establishment  in 
the  same  position  In  which  it  was  18 
■UMitbs  earner. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

»«r.  MAHON.  Everyone  I  know  of,  in 
and  out  of  Oovemment,  thought  that 
in  aU  probability  the  war  would  con- 
tinue beyond  June  30.  Therefore,  Oie 
gentleman  from  Teau  now  <xi  his  feet, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and 
many  others  said  early  last  year  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  sun;>lemental 
impropriation.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  President,  and  many  others 
said  that  there  woidd  have  to  be  a  sup- 


idemental  bill.     We  shouted  this  view 
from  the  housetosM.  It  was  well  known 

Mr.  LAIRO.  They  said  that  after  they 
were  pressed,  but  they  never  admitted 
they  would  need  a  suppl»nental  if  the 
war  would  have  ended  on  a  certain  given 
date.  This  was  a  false  assumption  to 
start  with  in  drawing  budgets. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  watfare 
or  defense  planning  has  any  administra- 
tion, to  my  knowledge,  assumed  a  given 
date  that  a  war  would  end.  This  has 
never  happened  in  the  history  of  any 
Military  Establisliment  or  in  the  history 
of  any  country  in  the  world  that  a  given 
date  was  picked  i^kux  which  the  war 
would  end,  and  they  would  draw  budget 
assumptions  based  upon  a  given  fixed 
date  tot  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  it  Is  true  tliat 
in  making  any  iMidget  certain  assump- 
Maaa  must  be  made.  Some  of  them  may 
be  arbitraty.  I  myself  felt  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  fiscal  1967  de- 
fense budget  were  not  as  realistic  as  they 
should  have  been  but  the  asstunptions 
were  clearly  delineated. 

TAr.  LAIRD.  I  Icnow  the  gentleman 
does  not  like  to  use  the  word  "phony," 
but  they  were  false,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  were  not  false  and 
they  were  not  phony.  They  were  based 
upon  technical  budgetary  assumptions. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very 
technical  assinnption  to  project  the  way 
on  which  a  war  is  going  to  end  and  bsM 
assumptions  on  that  date. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Itnows 
that  the  war  was  escalating  rather  rap- 
idly and  it  was  impossible  to  ten  exactly 
how  much  money  would  be  needed.  We 
were  told  that  additional  f  imds  would  be 
needed  if  the  war  continued.  It  can  be 
argued  that  a  more  definitive  figure 
should  have  become  available  earlier.  I 
am  not  argidng  that  point.  The  purpose 
of  this  colloquy,  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  LAIRD.  11  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman win  permit  me.  he  is  defending 
the  assumption  that  was  used  in  the 
1067  budget  that  on  a  certain  date  tbe 
war  would  end.  If  that  was  such  a  good 
assumption  to  make  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  why  did  they  not  use  the  same  as- 
sumption in  1068?  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  full  wen  that  they  did  not 
use  the  same  assumption  In  the  1968 
budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  fiscal  year  1968  budg- 
etary assimiptions  are  entirely  different, 
in  most  ways,  from  those  for  fiscal  1967. 
So  whUe  you  and  I  shouted  from  the 
housetops  last  year  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  large  supplemental,  this  year  the 
situation  is  quite  different  because  the 
budgetaryassumptlons  are  different. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  absolutely  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  supplemental  will  be 
Just  about  half  the  supplemental  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  B«AHON.  My  point  la,  that  we  aU 
agree  there  wiU  probably  have  to  be  a 
supplonental  because  the  expenditures 
for  the  war  wlU  very  likely  go  beyond 
those  which  were  calculated  in  the  Janu- 
ary estimates.  Even  though  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  those  i^esent  now 
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have  been  funded  in  the  budget,  we 
think  it  very  probably  win  go  beyond 
that  figure.  The  estimated  personnel  fig- 
ure for  Vietnam  Is  less  than  500,000.  We 
believe  the  figure  wlU  very  proliably  go 
higher.  Therefore,  we  think  there  wiU 
have  to  be  some  additional  funding.  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  fuUy  fund  the  costs 
of  the  war  in  fiscal  year  1967  eaily  in  the 
year  did  not  influence  the  war  effort,  in 
my  opinion.  It  may  have  influenced  some 
other  things. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
knows  fuU  weU  that  it  did  influence  some 
other  things.  However,  when  we  get  into 
the  other  parts  of  our  fiscal  planning, 
in  the  other  areas  of  fiscal  responsibility 
in  which  the  Congress  has  certain  re- 
sponslbiUties,  we  can  easily  see  that  by 
underestimating  these  costs  and  by  using 
a  false  assumption — that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  weU  as  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration, knew  was  a  false  assump- 
tion, to  pick  out  of  the  hat  a  date  when 
the  war  is  going  to  end — that  is  certainly 
the  way  to  mislead  people  as  to  what  the 
total  overaU  fiscal  plan  of  our  country 
should  be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin were  in  no  way  misled,  and  assuming 
our  coUeagues  have  confidence  in  us,  they 
Imew  aU  along  that  there  would  be  a 
heavy  supplemental,  and  that  defense 
costs  would  soar.  Therefore,  when  the 
Great  Society  programs  and  domestic 
programs  generally  were  considered,  it 
was  Imown  that  there  would  be  addi- 
tional sums  needed.  So  tliis  should  not 
have  adversely  Influenced  Members  of 
Congrress. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Members  fuU  weU 
know  that  when  the  Secretary  of  I3ef  ense 
was  asked  at  the  press  conference  in 
January  1966.  about  the  projection  I 
made  that  the  supplemental  request  for 
1967  would  be  weU  over  $10  billion,  he 
said  it  was  false.  He  came  right  out  and 
said  it  was  false.  And  my  assumptions 
were  correct,  and  his  were  wrong.  I  see 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  budget 
has  not  used  the  same  assumptions  he 
did  in  1967.  "Hie  assumptions  are  some- 
what different.  But  I  would  never  want 
to  be  in  a  position  of  arguing  that  the 
assumptions  he  used  in  1967  were  a 
proper  means  of  estimating  defense  ex- 
penditures while  we  were  engaged  in  the 
third  largest  war  this  country  has  ever 
been  engaged  in.  He  would  have  been  a 
great  Secretary  of  Defense  if  we  had  been 
at  peace  during  his  tenure,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  are  at  war,  and  in  estimating 
costs  and  budgets,  we  have  to  let  our 
people  know  what  the  costs  are.  so  that 
they  can  tighten  their  belt  in  other  areas 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  enamored  of 
the  defense  budgeting  system  which  was 
employed  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  but 
I  want  to  proceed  further.  There  are 
assumptions  underlying  the  1968  budget. 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  wiU  continue 
throughout  fiscal  year  1968 — that  Is, 
through  June  30,  1968,  and  beyond  that 
time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  For  at  least  that  amount 
of  time.  The  assimiption  goes  far  beyond; 
there  is  no  eutoff  date  on  June  30,  1968. 
The  war  is  a  continuing  thing  and  pro- 
jections are  in  this  budget. 


Mr.  MAHC»r.  But  the  additional  costs 
win  be  required  for  1969.  So  my  point  is. 
if  one  lacks  agreement  with  the  budget- 
ary system  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
he  should  realize  fully  that  if  the  war 
does  not  escalate  beyond  the  present 
estimated  level,  the  probabiUties  are  that 
if  there  is  a  supplemental — and  there 
probably  will  tie — it  wiU  lie  relatively 
small  as  compared  to  the  supplemental 
of  1967. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  It  will  be  less  than  the 
supplemental  for  1967,  but  it  will  be  a 
sizable  supplemental.  If  the  manpower 
level  goes  above  500,000  troops  on  the 
ground,  then  we  will  have  to  have  a  much 
larger  supplemental,  a  supplemental  of 
at  least  $5.5  bllUon.  But  even  if  the  war 
stays  at  the  projection  of  500,000  troops 
on  the  ground,  we  will  still  have  to  have  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1968. 
We  could  take  examples.  Ammunition  for 
destroyers — right  now  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  basis  of  information  I 
have  from  the  Defense  Department — was 
underestimated  at  the  very  time  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  making  his 
budget  submission  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  we  reduced 
the  defense  budget  by  $1.6  billion.  We 
also  added-on  $400  million.  We  made 
a  net  reduction.  We  do  not  feel  that  these 
reductions  will  interfere  with  the  war 
effort.  We  are  supporting  the  committee 
report  and  the  funds  requested  in  this 
bill,  because  neither  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  nor  I  believe  that  we  should 
at  this  time  give  a  blank  check  for  an 
undetermined  amount  of  money  which 
may  later  be  required.  We  would  rather 
they  would  lay  the  further  requests  lie- 
fore  us  in  clear  terms  when  the  need  is 
more  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  costs  of 
the  war  may  to  some  extent  be  unfunded 
is  in  no  way  a  reason  why  we  should  In- 
crease the  budget  or  attempt  to  guess  as 
to  what  the  additional  figure  may  be,  or 
provide  a  blank  check  to  the  Executive 
for  expenditure  of  f imds  which  have  not 
been  justified. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  reductions  made  here  in  no  way 
will  affect  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
reflection  on  the  part  both  of  the  ma- 
jority and  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  that  we  should  have 
tighter  control  over  budgetary  processes 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
concerned.  This  is  what  we  have  tried  to 
set  forth  in  our  committee  report,  which 
Is  agreed  to  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  members. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentlenaan. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other 
points  of  general  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans in  connection  with  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

KEKD    FOB    A    BZ.tn    BIBBON    COICMISSZON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  earUer  to  the 
additional  views  submitted  by  the  minor- 


ity members  of  this  subcommittee  last 
year.  In  connection  with  those  views  we, 
together  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, introdueed  a  resolution  ealling  for 
the  early  establishment  of  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission,  made  up  of  tbe  highest 
caliber  experts  from  both  the  civilian 
and  military  communities,  to  oonduet  an 
independent  and  objective  evaluation  of 
the  projected  defense  posture  of  this 
country. 

My  own  rather  extensive  defense  of 
the  need  for  such  a  commission  Is  con- 
tained in  my  remarics  of  last  June  28 
alluded  to  earlier. 

Those  of  us  who  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion did  not  do  so  lightly. 

We  came  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
vitaUy  needed  only  after  deep  delitiera- 
tion  and  much  soul-searching  and  after 
noting  the  grave  concern  felt  and  pub- 
licly expressed  by  leading  members  of 
lx>th  parties  in  and  out  of  Congress,  by 
high-ranking  military  officers,  by  past 
holders  of  the  Nation's  highest  positions 
in  the  Department  of  Defense — both 
military  and  civilian — and  by  almost  uni- 
versal concern  in  the  journals  and  pub- 
lications of  this  coimtry  that  deal  pri- 
marily with  defense  matters. 

We  came  to  this  conviction  as  weU 
after  noting  the  cavaUer  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  clear  direction  by  Con- 
gress in  several  vital  matters,  with  re- 
spect to  unanimous  recommendation  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  with 
respect  to  the  apparent  reliance  in  that 
office  on  preconceived  assumptions  that 
often  fly  in  the  face  of  aU  available  evi- 
dence. 

We  came  to  it  finally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  rely 
on  the  unsupported  pronouncements  of 
the  highest  officials  In  the  Department 
with  regard  to  the  most  vital  matters  of 
concern  to  Congress  in  discharging  its 
constitutional  resp>onslbiUties  in  the  area 
of  national  security. 

BT7MMAKT    Or    CONCKXIfS 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
briefly  to  restate  in  summary  fashion  the 
principal  concerns  that  point.  In  my 
judgment,  to  the  need  for  ear^  estab- 
lislunent  of  such  a  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission. 

First,  the  defense  structure  of  any  na- 
tion is  determined  by  that  nation's  for- 
eign FwUcy. 

Primarily,  it  is  our  beUef  as  stated  in 
last  year's  additional  views  that  certain 
basic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
defense  policy  of  the  United  States  since 
1961.  These  changes  need  immediate 
evaluation  by  this  impartial  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission.  Among  the  changes,  the 
following  are  particularly  significant: 

First,  a  changed  attitude  toward  the 
cold  war  and.  as  a  result,  a  different 
assessment  of  the  potential  and  current 
threat: 

Second,  a  changed  attitude  toward  the 
desirablUty  or  necessity  of  pursuing  ad- 
vanced weapons  development  as  vigor- 
ously as  possiljle:  and 

Third,  a  changed  attitude  toward 
those  areas  of  defense  and  defense  plan- 
ning which  should  receive  priority. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  basic  assump- 
tions upon  which  tbe  administration  ap- 
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1  to  baw  Its  defense  strategy  Include 
the  following: 

First,  that  there  has  been  In  recent 
years  a  reduetlcHi  In  tensions  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
bloo— except  China — and  that  further 
aocommodatlons  In  the  future  can  be 
anticipated  and  should  be  encouraged; 

Seeond,  that  our  military  force  struc- 
ture should  be  related  primarily  to  the 
"visible"  threat  posed  by  potential  ad- 
versaries; 

Third,  that  nuclear  war  Is  as  unthink- 
able to  the  Communists  as  It  Is  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  and 
that,  therefore,  the  balance  that  Is  be- 
ing achieved  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
strategic  forces  should  not  be  upset; 

Fourth,  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  assxune  a  posture  of  response 
both  in  the  area  of  "crisis  control"  such 
as  Vietnam  and  in  the  area  of  weapons 
development;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  threat  from  world 
Communism  has.  In  fact,  eased  during 
the  course  of  recent  years  and,  therefore, 
any  attempt  to  maintain  a  decisive  su- 
periority In  the  years  ahead  would  re- 
verse this  trend. 

In  defense  policy,  the  basic  assump- 
tions would  include: 

First,  that  the  aggressive  pursuit  of 
advanced  weapons  development  such  as 
the  antlballlstic  mlssUe  system — ^ABM — 
or  the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft— ^AMSA — would  lead  to  a  "reac- 
tion" on  the  part  of  the  Commiuiists 
that  would  accelerate  the  "arms  race" 
and  that,  therefore,  whenever  possible, 
such  decisions  should  be  stretched  out, 
studied  to  death,  or  postponed. 

Second,  that  the  level  of  effort  in  new 
weapons  systems  should  be  tied,  predom- 
inantly, to  what  the  potential  enemy  Is 
doing  and  that  the  determination  of 
what  "the  other  side  is  doing"  must  be 
based  on  "visible"  Information. 

Third,  that  the  Defense  Establishment 
must  be  prepared  to  execute  and  imple- 
ment a  strategy  of  "flexible  response." 
one  that  permits  the  United  States  to 
gradually  escalate  any  conflict  and  that 
wUl  not  force  us  Into  the  dilemma  of 
"humiliating  retreat  or  nuclear  war," 

It  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions that  guide  our  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  may  be  unrealistic  and  Incor- 
rect. The  experience  of  the  past  6  yea,n 
bears  out  this  contention.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  complete  evaluation  of  these 
assumptions  cannot  be  overstated. 

We  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a 
reduction  In  tensions  but  rather  a  re- 
daction in  our  desire  to  recognize  Com- 
munist actions  for  what  they  are. 

We  believe  that  our  military  foree 
structure  should  not  be  related  to  the 
"vlstble"  threat  but  rather  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Communists  and  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  own  national  objectives. 

We  believe  that  nuclear  war  should  be 
"unthlnlcable"  to  the  Communists  but 
that  this  country  should  not  base  its 
plans  on  that  Illusive  hope. 

We  believe  that  the  strategy  of  t«- 
spoose  both  with  regard  to  crisis  situa- 
tions and  with  respect  to  weapons  devel- 
OQBoeat  should  give  way  to  a  strategy  of 
Inltlattve.  We  would  define  a  "strategy 
Of  rHpoDse"  as  one  In  whkdi  this  Nation 


permits  a  situation  to  become  so  serious 
that  it  must  take  extraordinary  steps 
even  to  return  to  the  status  quo,  and  a 
"strategy  of  Initiative"  as  one  in  which 
this  Nation,  when  it  first  sees  the  pos- 
sttdllty  of  a  situation  developing,  wlU 
take  steps  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
crisis  situation  either  with  respect  to  po- 
tential conflicts  or  to  new  advances  In 
weapons  development. 

We  believe  that  the  threat  from  world 
communism  has  not  eased  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  this  Nation  maintain  a  decisive 
superiority  in  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons. 

We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  "leveling  off"  its  effort  in  advanced 
weapons  development  and  that  It  Is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  aggressively  pursuing 
new  development  both  in  outer  space  and 
inner  space.  Secretary  McNamara's  be- 
lated admission  of  this  last  November 
should  make  this  fact  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  tmder  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past  5  years,  rather  than  es- 
cape the  dilemma  of  "humiliating  retreat 
or  nuclear  war,"  we  have  actually  en- 
larged that  possibilitgr,  in  effect,  adopt- 
ing policies  that  have  reduced  rather 
than  increased  our  options. 

To  reverse  this  situation,  four  basic 
requirements  are  nectssary : 

First.  A  more  objective  and  realistic 
assessment  of  the  threat  coupled  with  a 
thorough  reevaluation  of  our  foreign 
policy; 

Second.  A  return  to  greater  participa- 
tion by  and  acceptance  of  military  Judg- 
ment in  what  are  predominantly  military 
affairs ; 

Third.  A  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  re- 
search and  development  especially  in  the 
area  of  advanced  weapons;  and 

Fourth.  A  reassesanent  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  own  role  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security. 

There  Is,  in  our  Judgment,  little  possi- 
bility that  these  requirements  can  or 
will  be  fulfilled  unless  the  initiative 
comes  from  the  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  called  for  and 
strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  of  military  and 
civilian  leaders  to  reassess  and  reevalu- 
ate the  defense  posture  of  this  Nation 
now  and  for  the  future. 

Only  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  American  people  be  reassured  that 
this  Nation  is  buying  the  very  best  de- 
fense consistent  with  the  long-term  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi iMr.  Whtttew]. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  much  time  on  this 
particular  topic,  but  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  if  we  would  finance  the  Defense 
Department  as  we  did  during  World  War 
n,  and  as  I  believe  we  should  be  doing 
now — ^that  is,  by  providing  funds  as  they 
are  needed  instead  of  trying  to  fully 
ftmd  In  advance — this  discussion  would 
be  needless. 


I  look  back  to  1955,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  matter  on  the  floor,  and  to 
my  remarks  at  that  time.  I  pointed  out 
that  as  a  result  of  full  funding  the  De- 
fense Department  had  continued  to  buy 
airplanes  which  would  not  fly  because 
they  had  the  money  and  did  not  want 
to  cancel  the  contract  because  that  might 
cause  unemployment.  There  are  many 
similar  examples. 

There  may  be  some  Jockeying  for  posi- 
tion here  between  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  this  statement 
conclude  without  sdso  commending  the 
very  fine  work  done  by  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  by  the  other 
members  of  the  subconunlttee.  This  is  a 
long  and  detailed  and  complex  bill. 

I  do  say  again  that  this  argument 
about  whether  something  is  full  funded 
or  not  might  have  some  repercussions 
in  a  political  way,  I  do  not  know,  but 
any  department  which  has  in  addition 
the  fluids  in  this  bill  some  $40  billion 
or  $50  billion  of  unspent  fimds,  and  a 
great  amount  of  money  not  obligated,  is 
a  department  about  which  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  whether  it  has  enough 
money  to  finance  itself  for  the  next  year. 

There  might  be  some  argument  about 
the  wisdom  of  funding  some  domestic 
programs  or  whether  we  should  do  this 
or  should  not  do  some  other  things.  The 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  today  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  gone  back  through  the 
records  to  1961.  For  that  whole  period  I 
cannot  see  where  a  single  thing  has 

worked  out  like  the  Secretary  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  Pentagon  anticipated  it 
would.  I  cannot  see  today  where  anything 
in  Vietnam  today  is  In  line  with  the  way 
it  was  projected  and  estimated  to  us  by 
our  experts  and  throughout  that  whole 
time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  im- 
posed his  will  not  only  on  the  Defense 
Department  but  has  consistently  tried  to 
virtually  eliminate  or  weaken  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Ouard  combat  units. 
Here  again,  we  find  public  annoimce- 
ment,  without  congressional  approval  or 
knowledge,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  he  is  going  to  abolish  combat  units 
of  the  Reserves  and  the  Ouard.  This  ac- 
tion is  unsound.  Our  committee  has  again 
disapproved  such  action  and  has  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  hold  such  action 
up  imless  approved  by  the  Congress. 

VatX    TO    CHANGX    OUS    COCXSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  review  to 
reassess,  and,  I  believe  change  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  can  see  how  years  ago  you 
may  have  had  high  hopes  for  the  United 
Nations  when  it  was  created,  but  I  can- 
not see  how  those  same  folks  would  have 
any  hopes  for  it  now,  having  had  ob- 
served its  failures,  right  up  to  recent 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  World  War  II, 
we  went  around  the  world  injecting  our- 
selves Into  ;,he  internal  affairs  of  Just 
about  every  nation  that  would  let  us  help 
them  with  foreign  aid,  tmderwrltlng  the 
incumbent  governments,  governments 
which  sold  our  goods  to  their  people  for 
what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

Of  course,  once  the  governments  we 
aided  got  thrown  out  the  new  govern- 
ment had  no  use  for  us.  That  is  the 


answer  to  the  feeling  agatnit  us  In  so 
many  areas  anrand  tlic  world. 

All  nations  engaged  In  the  neent  war 
m  the  MVIfiftst  were  redplente  of  our 
aid — as  a  matter  of  fact  wc  first  went 
into  Vietnam  with  foreign  aid.  We  see 
the  results,  a  war  with  no  apparent  end, 
unless  we  change  oar  course. 

Let  OS  take  further  stock  of  our  posi- 
tion today  and  think  about  how  we  got 
there. 

Think  of  it.  Only  a  few  short  years 
ago  we  were  confronted  with  communism 
in  Ctiba.  This  was  halfway  around  the 
world  from  Russia  and  a  place  greatly 
to  her  disadvantage.  When  her  hand  was 
called,  she  got  oat.  Where  do  we  con- 
front communism  today?  We  are  half- 
way around  the  world,  with  all  of  the 
disadvantages  on  us  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage with  communism. 

We  have  read  the  word  "Vletcong" 
so  frequently  in  ttie  press  that  most  folks 
today  do  not  stop  to  realize  that  the 
Vletcong  are  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
do  not  agree  with  us  and  are  trying  to 
throw  us  out  of  their  country.  They  are 
not  North  Vietnamese  but  South  Viet- 
namese. Those  South  Vietnamese  who 
give  us  lukewarm  support  we  call  Sottth 
Vietnamese. 

There  are  six  volumes  of  hearings  here. 
I  challenge  you  to  read  them  and  come 
out  with  any  feeling  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  our  side  want  to  put  out  very 
much  themselves  except  to  satisfy  us. 
Why  have  we  had  to  put  our  soldiers  in 
there?  Because  though  we  could  train  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  point  of  using 
this  equipment  themselves,  all  too  fre- 
quently too  many  had  little  desire  to 
fight.  If  they  had  had  half  of  what  the 
Israelis  showed  last  week,  there  would  be 
a  different  story.  The  war  would  likely 
have  been  over.  Besides,  we  don't  know 
who  is  with  us  and  who  is  not. 

On  another  point  we  are  here  today 
presiunlng  that  we  can  continue  to  spend 
$20  biUlon  to  $25  billion  a  year  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  our  economy  can  stand  it. 
Well,  can  It?  We  turned  down  the  other 
day  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  our 
national  debt  to  $375  billion,  a  level  we 
are  bound  to  reach  if  we  follow  our  pres- 
ent course.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we 
have  an  inflationary  spiral  of  $27  billion 
this  year.  That  means  $27,000,000,000  loss 
in  the  value  of  our  savings.  I  know  that 
the  defense  witnesses  testified  we  had  an 
average  of  7  percent  inflation  each  year. 
In  other  words.  It  costs  7  percent  more 
each  year  to  buy  the  same  thing  that 
you  bought  the  year  before.  How  long 
can  our  economy  stand  up  to  this  course 
without  a  crackup? 

Now,  what  am  I  getting  to?  I  am  say- 
ing that  we  owe  it  to  the  men  we  have 
in  South  Vietnam,  trying  to  help  people 
who  do  not  have  the  enthusiasm  for 
themselves  as  their  South  Vietnamese 
relatives  whom  we  call  the  Vletcong, 
have  for  driving  us  out. 

Our  supply  lines  reach  half  way 
around  the  world.  We  are  greatly  com- 
mitted with  millions  of  men  behind  the 
460,000  In  Vietnam.  We  have  recom- 
mitted ourselves  to  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
point  that  Russia  could  have  called  us 
to  task  In  the  Middle  East  and  likely 
would  have  if  the  Israelis  had  not  been 
victorious  so  quickly.  Who  knows,  our 


tledown  In  the  Far  Bast  may  have  aet 
(rfr  Egypt  Ooold  they  not  tweak  mir  noae 
In  Berlin?  Or  any  where  else  where  we 
have  commltmenta.  We  need  to  get  this 
war  over,  or  get  It  In  condition  to  torn 
fighting  over  to  the  South  Vletnameae 
Government,  with  every  advantage  on 
their  ikle.  Unf  ortonate^  we  do  not  eeem 
to  have  a  plan  to  win. 

If  you  win  read  these  hearings  you 
canmot  find  a  plan  to  win.  The  best 
that  I  can  pdnt  out  to  you  about  our 
plan  to  win  is  that  the  Secretary  says: 
"We  will  stay  there  imtU  they  get  con- 
vinced they  cannot  win."  When  a  smaller 
coimtry  like  Vietnam  can  tte  up  the 
United  States  and  leave  us  wide  open  to 
trouble  in  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and 
everywhere  else,  it  is  a  sorry  day.  We 
certainly  should  not  let  this  condition 
continue.  I  am  no  military  man,  but 
neither  is  Mr.  McNamara.  I  have  sat  in 
on  a  good  many  defense  hearings.  I 
started  listening  to  defense  problems  and 
plans  long  before  the  Secretary.  I  went 
on  this  committee  In  1943,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly no  expert.  I  do  believe  I  am  just 
enough  of  an  expert,  however,  that  I 
would  leave  these  military  decisions  up 
to  the  military,  including  those  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  appointed.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  to  go  all  out.  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  will 
agree  with  me  on  this  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  many  military  leaders  agree.  I 
believe  we  must  go  all  out  to  push  the 
Vletcong  back  and  to  bring  a  collapse 
of  North  Vietnam's  ability  to  support. 

Now,  as  for  fear  China  may  get  in  the 
war.  We  should  think  of  IsraeL  If  we  are 
afraid  of  China  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, would  we  not  be  more  afraid  10 
years  from  now  when  she  has  had  10 
years  in  which  to  progress?  When  I  say 
we  need  to  go  all  out  to  get  rid  of  the 
Vletcong.  and  to  bring  North  Vietnam 
to  her  knees,  we  must  then  at  least  say 
to  the  lukewarm  South  Vietnamese  that 
we  say  we  are  trying  to  free,  "All  right. 
We  have  given  you  equipment;  we  have 
trained  you.  We  have  broken  the 
enemy's  force.  If  you  have  any  heart  in 
you,  then  take  this  equipment  and  get 
going,  because  we  have  done  our  share." 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  open  to  us. 
I  say  to  you  today  the  only  plans  to  win 
that  you  will  see  in  these  hearings  are 
that  we  hope  to  stay  there  imtil  they  de- 
cide that  they  cannot  win — and  all  the 
time  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese win  each  day  they  keep  us  tied 
down. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vletcong 
group  of  South  Vietnamese — one  can  see 
that  they  have  an  issue.  They  are  like  the 
Israelis.  They  are  InstUled  with  a  desire 
to  push  foreigners  out  of  what  they  con- 
sider their  land.  And.  I  seriously  question 
whether  we  should  have  ever  gone  there. 
But  we  are  there,  and  I  say  that  we  owe 
it  to  our  boys  who  are  fighting  to  see  that 
they  are  permitted  to  win.  We  need  to 
win  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  our 
country.  We  must  get  this  war  over  with 
for  as  long  as  It  continues  we  will  be  over- 
extended over  the  world,  dangerously  so. 
And,  thirdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  econ- 
omy calls  for  getting  this  war  over.  Do 
not  let  them  tell  you  that  the  GNP— the 
gross  national  product — is  increasing  at 


•0  great  a  rate  that  we  can  stand  a  $S 
bilUon  war  In  South  Vietnam  year  in  and 
year  out  wlttioot  a  crack  np  In  our  do- 
mestie  eeonoiny. 

ICr.  cSialnBan.  what  Is  the  groaa  na- 
tional product?  X  asked  our  Dtreetor  of 
the  Bureaa  of  the  Budget  irtien  the  hear- 
Ings  flrrt  commenced  this  year  alwiit  this, 
and  he  said  that  the  gross  natkmal  prod- 
uct Is  the  value  of  goods  and  seniees. 
They  count  the  face  value  of  aenriees 
on  the  ground  that  you  wonld  not  pay 
for  those  aei  vices  nnless  they  are  worth 
It.  But,  you  know,  they  put  the  same  face 
value  on  governmental  seniees.  govern- 
mental programs,  even  though  they  may 
be  complete  wasteful  In  other  words, 
the  more  you  waste  in  the  case  of  gov- 
ernmental services,  the  more  your  ONP 
Is.  So,  the  more  worthless  governmental 
services  you  have  the  greatest  the  GNP 
and  th«*fore  the  more  such  programs 
they  say  "we  could  afford." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  put  up  and  not  to  shut  up,  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  to  win  few  these 
boys  whom  we  have  over  there;  to  issue 
the  order  to  clean  out  these  North  Viet- 
namese from  South  Vietnam,  for  we  have 
the  power  with  which  to  do  it.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  have  done  that,  we 
should  said  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  in 
addition  to  training,  expertise,  and  the 
tremendous  amount  of  equipment  which 
we  have  furnished  you,  we  have  given  you 
every  advantage  over  your  enemies,  now, 
like  Israel,  you  take  It  and  go  from  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  win  for 

those  who  do  not  have  the  desire  to  win. 
We  should  put  It  up  to  them. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  MiNSHALL]. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
Indeed  honored  to  have  been  an  this 
great  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  more  Important  com- 
mittee in  the  House  and,  certainly,  none 
that  is  harder  working  and  one  which 
spends  more  hours  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  than  do  we,  the  members  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  our  hearings.  You 
have  already  heard  about  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LipscoicbI.  He  has 
worked  like  a  Trojan  this  year  on  this 
most  Important  bill.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  committee  conflicts  not  all  com- 
mittee members  have  been  able  to  be 
there  to  help  him  as  much  as  we  would 
like,  but  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
TMr.  Lipscomb]  has  carried  the  ball  in  a 
magnificent  manner  and  has  performed 
an  outstanding  Job.  We  M^nbers  of  the 
House  are  very  Indebted  to  twth  of  these 
men,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Callfomla  [Mr. 
Lrpscom]. 

Mr.  CSiatoman,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  my  grave  misgivings 
and  reservations  about  the  $208.8  mil- 
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lion  which  Is  being  committed  in  this 
flaeal  year  1968  bill  for  procurement  of 
IS  P-lllB  airplanes  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  long  hours 
of  bearings  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  aereral  months,  we  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  heard  tes- 
tlmony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  as  well  as  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  their  top  echelon  military 
and  civilian  backup  witnesses. 

Out  of  these  hearings  have  come  six 
volumes  Involving  more  than  3,500  i>ages 
of  testinumy  cleared  for  publication,  and 
thousands  more  pages  of  top-secret  in- 
formation were  deleted  for  either  rea- 
sons of  security  or  as  part  of  the  Penta- 
gon's policy  of  deleting  material  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  but  the  testimony  which 
has  been  permitted  to  stand  open  for 
public  Inspection  still  Is  sufBcient  to  give 
some  insight  Into  the  opinions  of  the 
military  experts.  And  from  that  testi- 
mony, even  with  its  numerous  deletions. 
It  is  not  dllOcult  to  discover  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  the  Navy  version 
of  the  TFX  or.  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  the  F-lllB. 

Let  me  quickly  capsullze  the  stormy 
history  of  the  TFX,  Navy  version,  as  it 
was  originally  called.  The  TFX  \b  now 
labeled,  as  I  have  said,  the  F-lllB,  and  it 
Is  the  brainchild  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  who.  in  1963,  said  he  wanted 
a  fighter  aircraft  of  great  dependability 
for  Joint  use  by  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

This  concept  of  commonality  would 
save  at  least  |1  billion,  according  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  The  award  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  TFX  touched  off  a  contro- 
versy which  is  raging  as  of  this  day,  and 
4  years  later  one  thing  is  clear:  General 
Dynamics,  with  headquarters  In  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  failed  to  develop  an 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  at  Its  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  plant  which,  despite  repeated  de- 
sign changes,  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
iniTiimnm  standards  set  by  the  Navy  for 
Introduction  into  Its  inventory. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman,  when  he  referred  to  a 
slngle-englned  plane,  did  not  actually 
mean  a  single  engine. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, no,  I  did  not.  I  have  on  some 
glasses  that  do  not  Improve  my  eyesight 
for  close  work. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  glasses  do  not  help,  either. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  presume  I  will  have 
to  go  back  to  my  original  glasses.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  calling  that  to  my 
attention  and  correcting  me. 

Even  these  standards  for  the  Navy 
version  of  the  F-lllB  have  been  reduced 
drastically  from  original  design  specifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  ego  of  those  who 
originally  conceived  the  dual  purpose, 
commonality  approach  for  our  military 
aircraft. 

Any  dollar  savings  which  might  have 
been  achieved  by  the  commonality  con- 
cept have  been  canceled  out  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  come  to  the 
floor  today  as  a  military  expert,  but  I 


have  listened  intently  to  the  experts,  and 
the  experts  on  the  record  and  fre- 
quently off  the  record  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Navy  F-lllB.  Based  on 
testimony  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  and  statements  of  the  highest 
ranking  naval  officers,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  out  of  the  committee,  the 
F-lllB  at  its  very  best  Is  an  "iffy"  air- 
craft. Why  Is  it  "Ifly"?  The  plane  was 
orlglnaUy  hailed  as  having  a  dual  mis- 
sion as  a  fighter-interceptor  and  as  an 
aircraft  platform  for  launching  attacks 
against  a  possible  tlveat  in  the  1970's. 

Some  contend  that  this  threat  may 
never  materisdlze.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain:  The  F-lllB's  capability 
to  meet  such  a  threat  does  not  exist 
today,  nor  is  It  certain  it  ever  will  exist. 
Economy  and  efficiency  were  major 
boasts  of  Secretary  McNamara's  much- 
touted  conunonallty  concept  which  we 
were  told  would  save  billions  of  dollars. 
The  F-lllB  originally  was  estimated  at 
$2.8  million  per  copgr,  per  plane,  if  you 
will.  Today  procurement  costs,  depend- 
ing on  who  is  giving  the  figure,  the 
figure  averages  out  to  $8  million  or  $9 
million  per  plane.  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  gamble  an  additional 
$208.8  million  on  an  aircraft  which  is 
already  more  than  2  years  behind  sched- 
ule. American  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  prociu'e  a  Navy  plane  which  is  still  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  from  even  being 
tested  on  and  ofT  a  carrier's  deck.  The 
initial  ^stins  of  a  changed  key  prototype 
will  not  be  done  until  November  of  this 
year. 

Original  design  and  specifications  have 
been  thrown  out  the  window.  Future 
prototypes  will  look  different  and  be 
different  especially  as  to  weight  and 
flying  characterlstiOB. 

It  is  a  changed  aircraft  with  a  changed 
mission. 

American  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  chance  that  the  Navy  can  over- 
come serious  problems  of  overweight 
which  affect  the  plane's  range,  speed, 
acceleration,  maneuverability,  fuel  con- 
sumption and  weapons  carrying  char- 
acteristics. 

Recently,  I  gave  serious  thought  to 
striking  out  procurement  funds  for  the 
Navy  F-lllB,  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  situation  recalls  one  that  con- 
fronted me  several  years  ago  when  the 
defense  bill  came  before  this  Chamber. 
I  am  sure  that  many  members  of  this 
defense  subcommittee  remember  the 
situation.  It  was  about  the  Bomarc. 
At  that  time  I  was  a  relatively  new  mem- 
ber of  the  defense  subcommittee,  and 
even  though  I  have  gained  a  total  of  9 
years'  experience  on  the  subcommittee, 
I  certainly  do  not  now  consider  myself  a 
military  expert  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  prophet.  But  I  do  remember  in  1960, 
despite  strong  pressures,  I  armed  myself 
with  information  that  I  had  received 
both  in  the  subcommittee  and  from  pri- 
vate sources  on  the  question  of  reliability 
regarding  the  Bomarc  missile.  Like  the 
F-lllB  the  Bomaro  had  a  bad  history 
of  throwing  good  money  after  bad  after 
repeated  tests  and  repeated  failures.  In 
committee  I  led  a  fight  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Air  Force  finally  agreed  to  cut 
$160  million  from  the  Bomarc  funds. 


My  efforts  to  eliminate  the  remaining 
$200  million  for  Bomarc  were  defeated 
later  on  the  House  fioor. 

At  the  height  of  the  Bomarc  con- 
troversy, Phil  G.  Gouldlng,  military 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — and  I  emphasize  again — I  did 
not  then  nor  do  I  now  claim  to  be  a  mili- 
tary expert  but  Phil  Q.  Goulding's  views 
on  defense  matters  were  considered  ex- 
pert enough  in  1960  and  his  opinions 
were  so  highly  valued  in  this  area  that 
he  subsequently  was  tapped  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  serve  in  the  post  he 
now  fills  at  the  Pentagon  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

In  his  report  on  efforts  to  cut  Bo- 
marc funds,  Oouldlng  wrote  In  the  May 
1,  1960,  Plain  Dealer: 

Rep.  William  E.  MUuhall  (R)  of  Cleveland 
probably  Is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
man  for  cuts  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  made  In  the  Bomarc  anti-air- 
craft missile  program  .  .  .  Chief  supporter 
of  the  third-term  Republican  has  been  the 
missile  Itself,  which  stubbornly  refuses  to 
pass  Its  aight  tests  and  which  has  lagged  be- 
hind Its  development  schedule.  If  Mlnshali 
Is  right,  and  If  reductions  now  recom- 
m  !nded  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  upheld  he  will  have  earned  hU 
•22,500  salary  for  the  next  3.000  years. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  only  add  one 
thing  and  that  is  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  standing,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  Is  probably  Just  as 
responsible,  if  not  more  responsible  for 
helping  to  delete  these  fimds  than  I. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  Is  all  very  fine,  but 
It  is  only  partly  so.  I  did  start  at  them 
about  the  Bomarc  missile  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  I  dropped  the  ball  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  picked  up  the  ball 
and  did  a  lot  of  research  and  work  on  it 
and  carried  It  through  to  where  we  now 
know  where  it  is  as  of  this  afternoon. 
We  have  Information  but  because  of  Its 
classification,  we  cannot  divulge  It. 

But  I  can  remember  using  the  expres- 
sion on  the  fioor  at  that  time  in  the 
earlier  days  and  in  meetings  with  the 
Air  Force  people  that  this  missile  will 
not  even  be  good  enough  to  knock  the 
starlings  off  the  Archives  Building  In 
Washington  where  we  are  having  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  remember  the  gen- 
tleman making  that  statement — and  it 
is  Just  as  true  today  as  It  was  then — if 
not  more  so.  Only,  I  might  add  further 
that  what  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
which  is  classified,  secret,  bears  out  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
us  at  least  the  amount  of  money — would 
the  gentleman  consider  that  classified  or 
would  he  consider  the  whole  docimient 
classified? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that.  I  have  it  in  another  document  here 
that  Is  not  classified. 

The  Bomarc  program  was  subse- 
quently curtailed  but  not  before  nearly— 
In  answering  my  colleague's  query- 
nearly  $3  billion  tax  dollars  went  down 
the  drain. 

In  all  candor,  I  feel  that  this  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  F-lllB.  But  in  view  of  the 
world  situation,  I  am  not  pressing  for 
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elimination  today  of  these  funds.  I  am 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt  for  the  sake  of  the 
security  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  he 
is  right. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  had  days  of 
testimony  on  the  F-lllB.  Much  of  it  has 
been  deleted  from  the  printed  hearings 
for  security  reasons,  and  I  might  also  say 
stamped  "Secret"  in  many  Instances 
merely  to  protect  Pentagon  political 
interests. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  just  a  few  excerpts 
which  escaped  the  military  censor's  red 
pencil  In  this  year's  printed  hearings. 

On  page  839,  part  2,  of  our  hearings: 

Secretary  Nltze:  We  do  not  have  a  F-IIIB 
wblcb  oontalns  in  It  tbe  changes  wblch  we 
think  are  either  desirable  or  necessary  to 
give  lis  full  confidence  in  carrier  suitability. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  spend  more  than 
$200  mUllon  to  procure  them  12  such 
aircraft. 

On  page  847,  part  2,  of  this  year's 
hearings,  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Mlnshali:  ...  If  you  had  It  to  do  all 
over  again  would  you  follow  the  course  the 
Defense  Department  has  or  would  the  Navy 
start  over  and  design  Its  own  airplane? 

Admiral  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions: I  wasn't  here  at  that  time,  Mr.  Mln- 
shali. If  I  had  been  around  at  that  time  I 
might  not  be  here  now.  .  .  .  No,  I  would  not 
have  done  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Blinshall :  What  wbuld  you  have  done? 

Admiral  McDonald:  I  would  have  de- 
signed a  plane  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  weight  limitations  that  are  Imposed  upon 
operations  from  an  aircraft  carrier. 

But  they  want  us  to  procure  12  such 
planes  immediately. 

Look  at  page  234,  part  4,  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

This  colloquy  Is  with  Vice  Adm. 
Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Air  Operations: 

Mr.  Mlnshali:  .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  F-lllB  that  have  not  been 
proven  or  checked  out.  Is  tbat  a  correct 
statement? 

Admiral  Connolly :  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Mlnshali:  But  you  ask  In  this  budget 
for  20  aircraft,  F-lllB,  a  bird  that  has  not 
been  checked  out  yet? 

Admiral  Connolly :  Of  course,  Mr.  Mlnshali, 
I  am  up  here  defending  the  President's 
budget. 

And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  Navy's 
argument  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
They  are  defending  the  President's 
budget — Mr.  McNamara's  budget,  in 
reality,  and  they  are  being  stifled  in  voic- 
ing their  criticism. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  In  its  excellent  article,  "Is  This 
Plane  a  Billion  Dollar  Bungle,"  contains 
this  significant  quote  in  regard  to  the 
F-liiB: 

"There  is  a  fear  of  recriminations,"  one 
highly  placed  source  explains.  "Meet  Navy 
people  feel  we  have  to  go  along  on  this  and 
keep  our  mouths  shut  or  there  won't  be  any 
Navy." 

Even  so,  sifting  through  the  volumi- 
nous hearings,  we  find  the  Navy  admit- 
ting to  a  serious  lack  of  pilot  visibility 
in  the  F-lllB.  Admiral  Connolly,  on  page 
229,  part  4,  himself  says: 

There  Is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  the  air- 
plane. There  are  configuration  changes  to 
make  the  vlalbUlty  for  the  pUot  better. 


The  combat  ceiling  of  the  aircraft  is 
considerably  lower  than  was  originally 
considered  desirable.  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Frosch,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Navy  for  Research  and  Development,  ad- 
mitted on  page  402  of  part  3  that  the 
Navy  does  not  know  whether  the  plane 
will  fiunk  or  pass  all  of  the  tests. 

He  told  our  subcommittee: 

On  the  basis  of  flight  tests  with  the  final 
configuration  aircraft  we  cannot  expect  to 
know  that  until  next  year. 

I  susked  in  subcommittee  and  I  Eisk 
again  on  the  floor  today :  Why  does  the 
Navy  want  the  F-lllB  when  it  is  such 
a  questionable  aircraft  based  on  the  testi- 
mony we  have  heard  in  years  past?  Look 
at  what  Adm.  F.  H.  Mlchaells  replied  to 
me  under  questioning  a  year  ago  in  our 
defense  subcommlttee^and  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  The  date  was 
April  19,  1966.  I  asked  him  his  opinion 
of  the  F-lllB. 

Admiral  Mlchaells  replied: 

It  is  a  very  questionable  aircraft  for  car- 
rying out  the  Navy  mission  .  .  .  question- 
able to  perform  the  missions  for  which  It 
waiB  designed  in  the  Navy. 

The  Navy's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
TFX  Is  conspicuous  on  the  record. 

I  assure  you  that,  off  the  record,  it  Is 
far  more  emphatic. 

I  debated  long  and  hard  with  myself 
about  introducing  an  amendment  today 
asking  that  the  $208.8  million  procure- 
ment money  for  the  12  F-lllB's  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  budget. 

I  know  all  of  the  facts  about  this  air- 
craft. I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  as  big  and 
perhaps  even  more  costly  a  mistake  than 
Bomarc. 

If  this  were  1960,  when  Bomarc  was 
the  issue,  I  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  ask  this  House  to  eliminate 
procurement  funds  for  the  Navy's  TFX. 

Fortunately  there  were  alternatives  to 
Bomarc. 

But  imder  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara there  Is  no  alternative  to  the  F- 
lllB. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^elding  and  I  want 
to  tell  him  of  my  appreciation  for  his 
good  work  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Apparently  the  committee  got 
better  answers  from  the  military  than 
it  did  from  the  civilians  in  connection 
with  the  F-lU  planes.  I  was  most  inter- 
ested to  read  on  page  839  of  the  hear- 
ings the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  LiPBCOMB.  Does  the  Navy  have  in  Its 
possession  now  a  F-lllB  that  Is  carrier-suit- 
able? 

Secretary  Nrrzs.  We  do  not  have  a  F-lllB 
which  contains  In  it  the  changes  which  we 
think  are  either  desirable  or  necessary  to  give 
us  full  confidence  in  carrier  suitabUity. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  So  the  answer  is  "No." 

Secretary  Nrrzc.  We  have  not  yet  tested  It 
on  the  carrier.  The  contractor  claims  It 
should  be  in  its  present  configuration,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Why  not  Just  say  "No,"  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Nnzs.  I  want  to  be  precise. 


Mr,  MiNSRAix.  "No"  Is  a  pretty  precise 
word. 

Secretary  Bbowk.  Some  things  can  be  pre- 
cise without  being  accurate. 

This  appears  to  be  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  credibility  gap  and  evasion 
that  seems  to  flourish  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  Secretary  McNamara. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrill 
let  the  gentleman  decide  that  for  him- 
self. I  think  the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
There  were  some  evasive  answers  on  this 
subject,  many  of  which  do  not  aptiear  in 
the  printed  record,  but  I  believe  this  col- 
loquy the  gentleman  has  so  well  pointed 
out  t3n?ifies  the  response  of  the  Pentagon 
to  the  F-l  1  IB  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remark  that  in 
spite  of  his  reservations  on  this  system,  at 
this  Jtmcture  in  world  affairs,  the  situa- 
tion being  what  it  is,  he  does  not  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  further  curtail 
or  cut  back  or  slow  down  this  program.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  any  such  an 
amendment  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
The  Navy  says  It  needs  this  plane.  Is  it 
not  true  that,  in  spite  of  any  of  the  de- 
velopmental problems  that  have  oc- 
curred, as  might  be  fully  understandable 
In  any  such  revolutionary  new  program, 
this  program,  according  to  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force,  still  represents  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  the  state  of  aerial  war- 
fare, wrapped  together  in  a  single  pack- 
age, that  we  have  ever  had?  This  is  how 
Secretary  Nltze  and  the  program  project 
officers  expressed  it  to  me  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  know. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  beUeve  when  the  his- 
tory is  written,  we  will  know  more  about 
that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  I  believe  the 
F-l  1  IB  part  of  the  program  will  be  the 
most  significant  failure — ^If  the  gentle- 
man has  been  listening  to  my  remarks — 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country 
since  the  Bomarc  boondoggle. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  it  to  be  a  f  alliue. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  certainly  do  not.  I 
said  in  my  remarks  I  hope  Secretary 
McNamara  is  right,  and  that  Is  why  I 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  and 
did  not  move  to  strike  out  the  funds  for 
the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX  commonly 
known  as  the  F-l  1  IB. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  beUeve  history  wlU 
prove  Secretary  McNamara  right.  L 
having  had  some  familiarity  with  the 
program,  believe  it  will  be  a  truly  great 
success. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman 
should  know  about  it.  He  is  from  Texas 
and  he  should  know. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  following  this 
program  very  closely  since  Its  inception. 
The  F-lllB,  however.  Is  not  made  in 
Texas  but  in  New  York.  But  if  I  had  been 
from  California  or  Florida  or  any  other 
State,  knowing  what  I  do  about  this 
program,  I  would  be  Just  as  strongly 
for  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  saying:  that  despite  the  fact 
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that  k  cannot  parfonn  its  original  mis- 
sion, the  substitution  of  existing  aircraft 
mlglit  or  might  not  be  feasible. 

This  is  not  1900.  The  world  climate  has 
changed  radically  from  those  oold  war 
days. 

International  tensions  are  near  the 
breaking  point.  We  are  in  a  hot  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  just  witnessed  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  Middle  East.  The  world  is 
holding  its  breath  until  a  new  trouble 
spot  erupts. 

And.  thanks  to  the  omnipotent  man  in 
the  Pentagon,  we  are  stuck  with  the 
Navy  TFX.  at  least  for  the  Immediate 
future. 

In  deciding  not  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment striking  procurement  fimds  for  the 
F-lllB,  I  can  only  echo  the  words  of 
the  oninent  Senator  Russzll  of  Oeor- 
gia: 

If  (McNaman)  1b  rlgbt,  we  will  save  a  few 
doUan. 

If  be  la  In  error,  may  a  benign  Providence 
save  tbeae  United  States. 

Sir.  BCAHON.  Mr.  CSialrman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  team  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Awnaxws]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
rejects  to  our  dlstingui^ied  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahohI. 
I  have  served  under  three  chairmen  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Oommlttee  dur- 
ing my  toiure  In  office,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  one  who  tn  my  opinion  hu  done 
a  better  iob  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

This  is  a  Ug  bllL  It  is  the  biggest  bill 
that  win  come  before  the  Congress — $70,- 
295,200,000 — to  provide  the  weapons  of 
war  for  our  servloemen  who  are  today 
engaged  in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  wars,  if  not  the  worst  war,  this 
country  has  ever  been  involved  in. 

There  are  high  ranking  members  of 
the  mlHtary  who  have  agreed  with  that 
statement;  namely,  that  this  is  the  worst 
war  this  Nation  as  ever  been  engaged  in. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
that  Ofniy  IJtiaBe  who  have  relatives  in 
the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned about  this  war.  Tlie  nuui  on  the 
street,  who  has  no  son  or  no  relative 
in  South  Vietnam — and  the  Members 
know  it— has  an  attitude  of  "I  couldn't 
careless." 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  Uttle 
country  of  Israel.  I  hope  the  leaders  of 
this  country  will  learn  something  from 
the  actions  of  Israel  last  week.  I  believe 
the  reocHYl  of  that  war  is  one  of  the  most 
brilUant  chapters  ever  written  in  the 
history  of  wan. 

A  little  nation,  eonvletely  surrounded 
by  enemies,  outnumbered  3  to  1  both 
In  personnel  and  in  equipment,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
was  threatening  to  go  to  the  aid  of  her 
rrwmXm,  won  a  war  in  the  unbelievable 
time  of  about  9  days. 

It  was  for  one  reason.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Israel  fou^it  that  war  to  win.  Israel  car- 
iled  out  the  statement  made  by  tbe  late 
Oeneral  MacArthur,  that  in  war  there  is 
DO  substltitte  for  victory. 

IsnA  eared  nothing  for  the  threats 
of  Russia.  Figuratively  speaking,  she  used 
the  wonls  of  Admiral  Farragut  vrtien  tHod 
said,  "Daum  the  Russians,  fun  apteO. 


ahead."  And.  bless  her  heart,  she  came 
out  victorious  because  she  fought  that 
war  to  win. 

My  great  conceitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  our  people  are  not  fighting  the  war 
to  win  in  South  Vietnam.  Either  one  of 
two  things  is  happening.  Either  ve  are 
not  fighting  to  win,  or  we  cannot  win.  It  is 
one  of  the  two. 

I  will  say  that  if  this  great  and  power- 
ful Nation,  the  most  affluent  nation  in 
the  world,  cannot  whip  a  Uttle  country 
like  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  not  as  big 
as  the  State  of  New  Jersey — a  little  na- 
tion that  has  no  air  force  and  has  no 
navy — then  we  have  no  business  in  the 
war  business,  and  we  ought  to  beat  oiu: 
swords  into  plowshares  and  declare  to  the 
world  that  we  are  a  nation  of  Quakers 
and  get  out  of  the  war  business  com- 
pletely. 

Something  is  going  on  that  I  cannot 
pinpoint.  I  know  that  I  have  talked  to 
many,  many,  many  military  men. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  23 
years.  I  asked  a  very  high-ranking  offi- 
cer, "Do  yon  have  enough  equipment?" 
His  answer  was,  "Yes,  sir."  I  asked,  "Do 
you  have  enough  planes?"  He  said,  "Yes, 
sir."  I  asked,  "Do  you  have  enough  gims 
and  ammunition?"  He  said,  "Yes,  sir." 
I  asked,  "Well,  why  can  you  not  whip 
that  little  country  of  North  Vietnam? 
What  do  you  need  to  do  it?"  His  answer 
was.  "Targets — targets." 

Now,  you  know,  if  we  had  sent  a  team 
of  experts  all  over  the  world  looking  for 
the  very  worst  place  to  commit  our 
troops,  that  team  o|  experts  would  have 
come  back  with  a  r^wrt  that  would  have 
had  South  Vietnam  high  on  the  list  as 
being  the  worst  place  to  commit  troops. 

During  those  23  years  I  have  been  on 
the  committee  military  men  have  told 
me  and  the  committee  that  in  a  guenilla- 
type  war  you  cannot  hope  to  win  unless 
you  have  a  superiority  of  10  to  1.  We  have 
nothing  like  that  superiority  today  in 
South  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  we 
have  approximately  435,000  men  in  South 
Vietnam.  Oeneral  Westmoreland  recently 
said  he  needed  200.000  to  250.000  more 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  The  French 
stayed  there  for  10  years  fighting.  They 
had  the  best  troops  in  the  world  down 
there,  members  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 
The  French  had  600,000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Did  they  win?  The  answer  is 
no.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  win  a  land 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tou  must  have  a 
superiority  of  10  to  1.  One  man  in  the 
Jungle  with  a  rifle  is  worth  10  men  out 
in  front  of  him. 

My  prediction  here  is  that  if  this  war 
continues  to  be  fought  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  6  years,  we  will  be  there  at 
least  another  20  years.  To  say  that  this 
great  Nation  is  pinned  down  in  South 
Vietnam  is  an  understatement.  We  are 
pinned  down  by  a  Uttle  nation  that  will 
not  rate  75  th  in  the  family  of  nations. 
That  little  nation  today  has  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  affluent  nation  in  the 
world  pinned  down.  And  I  say  that  is  an 
imderstatement. 

We  can  win  if  we  flght  to  win,  in  my 
humble  opinion.  I  think  the  most  cou- 
rageous decision  ever  made  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  was  made  by  former  Presi- 


dent Harry  Truman  when  he  ordered  the 
use  of  at(»ni€  weapons  at  Hiroshima.  He 
served  notice  on  the  Japanese  Qovem- 
ment,  "You  surrender  within  3  days 
or  expect  further  bombings."  Hearing 
nothing  from  the  Japanese  on  the  third 
day  the  second  bomb  fell  on  Nagasaki, 
and  the  war  ended,  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved,  because  we  had 
plaimed  for  the  first  week  in  November 
of  1945  what  would  have  been  the  blood- 
iest Invasion  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Maybe  some  of  you  men  were  in  the  Pa- 
cific at  that  time  waiting  for  the  invasion 
onto  the  main  islands  of  Japan  the  first 
week  in  November  of  1945.  The  coura- 
geous suction  of  Harry  Truman  brought 
that  cruel  World  War  n  to  an  end.  That 
second  bomb  whi<di  fell  on  Nagasaki  was 
the  last  bomb  that  we  had  in  our  arsenal. 
We  could  not  have  gotten  additional 
bombs  imtll  March  or  June  of  1946. 

I  think  we  can  win  this  war  if  we  flght 
to  win,  but  If  we  continue  going  as  we 
have  for  the  last  6  years,  we  will  never 
win.  I  told  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when 
he  was  before  the  committee,  we  have  to 
get  tough  in  order  to  win  this  war.  Power 
is  the  only  thing  that  the  Commimlsts 
understand.  I  remember  when  I  served 
as  district  attorney  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
an  old  police  officer  told  me,  "You  must 
never  pull  a  giui  on  a  man  unless  you  are 
ready  to  kill  him."  The  same  advice  is 
good  for  a  nation  that  commits  troops  to 
battle.  Never  send  troops  into  battle  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  back  them  up  with 
every  resource  at  your  command.  And, 
not  to  do  that  for  those  kids  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  criminal  shame  and  an  in- 
justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  told  the  Secretary,  "Mr. 
Secretary,  let  us  win  this  war.  The  people 
are  getting  restless.  Our  casualty  lists 
are  going  up  now  to  the  point  where  the 
number  killed  runs  anywhere  from  250 
to  300  a  week.  Now,  let  us  pick  up  that 
telephone  and  call  those  people  in  Hanoi 
and  tell  them  we  will  give  them  30  days 
to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  and  If  you 
are  not  out  within  30  days,  then  we  are 
going  to  bring  you  to  your  knees.  We 
think  we  can  do  it  with  conventional 
weapons  but.  frankly,  I  would  have  no 
compunctions  about  using  the  big  weapon 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  and  thus  save 
the  lives  of  young  Americans." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  might  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  this  coiuitry.  So  what?  This  Is 
war.  And,  we  all  should  shxire  the  burden. 
And  I  am  thinking  of  that  kid  in  the 
snake-infested,  malaria- Infested,  sniper- 
infested  Jungle.  That  little  fellow's  life  is 
In  danger  24  hours  a  day.  I  hope  that  we 
can  follow  the  courage  of  Israel  and 
Harry  Tnunan  and  bring  this  nasty,  dirty 
war  to  an  early  conclusion. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 


member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
what  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  An- 
drews], had  to  say  about  what  happened 
In  Israel,  because  what  I  am  going  to 
speak  about  today  took  place  over  there, 
since  I  think  that  war — and  I  beUeve 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  would  per- 
haps agree — was  won  by  civilian  soldiers, 
their  reserve  components — a  great  many 
of  them — rather  than  the  Regxilar  Army 
units  over  there. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk 
a  little  about  the  reallnement  of  the 
Guard  and  the  reallnement  of  our  Re- 
serve combat  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed when  I  learned  that  the  Penta- 
gon had  decided  to  wipe  out  15  National 
Guard  divisions  and  a  number  of  Reserve 
units  and  set  up  eight  divisions  and  ab- 
sorb many  of  those  that  were  being  taken 
over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every  member 
of  this  Committee  has  in  the  past  had 
great  pride  in  the  Guard  units  of  their 
respective  States.  I  know  I  have  great 
pride  in  the  great  37th  Division  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1963  four  Guard 
units  were  deactivated,  the  primary 
reason  being  given  for  the  elimination 
of  these  divisions  was  the  alleged  in- 
efficiency resulting  when  command  was 
divided. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  exactly 
what  they  are  dotog  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  They  are  dividing  the  com- 
mand. They  are  taking  these  divisions 
and  setting  up  brigades  and  assigning 
many  of  the  brigades  of  your  States  to 
other  States. 

Now,  all  of  this  was  done  without  the 
consent  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  cite  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  section  104 
of  the  Unlteu  States  Code  which  states 
that  no  change  in  the  branch,  organiza- 
tion, or  allotment  of  a  unit  located  en- 
tirely within  a  State  may  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  its  Governor. 

Section  104(c)  goes  on  to  say: 

To  secure  a  force,  the  units  of  which 
when  combined  will  form  complete  higher 
tactical  units,  the  President  may  designate 
the  units  of  the  National  Guard,  by  branch 
of  the  Army  or  organization  of  the  Air  Force, 
to  be  maintained  In  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  no  change 
In  the  branch,  organization,  or  allotment  of 
a  unit  located  entirely  within  a  State  may 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  ita  governor. 

The  plan  was  made  by  the  Pentagon 
was  taken  up  with  the  adjutants  general 
of  the  various  States  in  Indianapolis  a 
few  weeks  ago  prior  to  its  being  con- 
sidered by  any  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  after  ther  had  made  their 
plan  and  met  with  the  adjutants  general 
they  took  it  to  one  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  but 
not  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  advised  they  take  great 
pride  over  at  the  Pentagon  in  the  fact 
that  nine  Governors  have  already  ap- 
proved of  this  plan  after  some  weeks, 
nine  out  of  50.  I  know  at  least  one  Gov- 
ernor who  has  vetoed  the  plan. 


What  I  am  disturbed  about  is  how 
they  can  go  ahead  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  take 
away  these  units  from  the  States  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  Congress.  I 
say  to  you  that  the  Congress  has  the 
authority,  as  the  law  provides,  to  take 
some  part  in  the  determination  of  the 
setup  of  these  organizations. 

I  have  been  greatly  tempted  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
limit  and  prohibit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  making  these  transfers.  It 
could  be  done  with  a  limitation.  How- 
ever, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  report.  He  accepted  one 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  his  report. 
And  I  call  your  attention  to  that  on 
page  7  imder  reallnement  of  Army  Re- 
serve components,  in  which  is  said: 

The  Committee  has  considerable  misgiv- 
ings over  the  proepect  of  disbanding  combat 
units  of  the  Reserve  CompMnents  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  The  proposal  for  a  major  realign- 
ment 

And  we  go  on  to  say  why.  Then  we 
say  in  the  report  and  direct,  "that  the 
proposed  reallnement  be  deferred  pend- 
ing such  time  as  formal  legislative  ex- 
pression can  be  made  in  the  matter." 

It  seems  to  me.  when  a  Committee 
on  Appropriations  directs  them  to  with- 
hold until  there  is  legislative  authority, 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  ac- 
cept that  direction.  And  with  the  state- 
ment made  here  on  the  floor  by  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  who  said 
the  other  body  is  going  to  consider  H.R. 
2,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
allnement and  the  taking  down  of  these 
divisions,  I  am  with  some  reluctance  go- 
ing to  withhold  my  limitation  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man should  be  commended  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  important  subject.  I  am 
sure  he  would  wsoit  me  to  call  attention 
at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
directing  that  this  reorganization  not  be 
affected  pending  further  action  by  the 
Congress  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of 
a  51-member  committee  and,  that  only 
in  deference  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  an 
appropriation  committee  and  not  a  leg- 
islative committee,  was  the  language 
placed  in  the  report  rather  than  written 
mto  the  bill  as  a  binding  limitation. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  was  pre- 
pared at  that  time  to  offer  the  limitation 
in  the  committee,  but  the  gentleman's 
language  as  amended  in  the  report 
caused  me  to  withhold  the  offering  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  going  to  withhold 
the  amendment  today,  on  the  basis  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  discussion  and  of  the 
language  in  the  report,  until  H.R.  2  is 
acted  on  by  the  other  body  and  comes 
out  of  conference  and  until  there  has 
been  a  conference  on  this  bML 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  LIPSCOIiCB.  I  want  to  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his 
remarks  and  support  him  one  hundred 
percent.  I  believe  that  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  laying  this 
on  the  record,  it  will  help  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  realize  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  by  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report,  means  exactly  what 
it  says. 

I  believe  it  is  inciunbent  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  withhold  this  re- 
allnement until  it  gets  some  good  and 
adequate  expressions  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  to  Just  what  should 
be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done. 
Therefore,  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  remarks  and  offer  him 
my  support. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as 
usual  has  made  an  outstanding  state- 
ment regarding  the  reallnement  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  units 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  and  I  join  him  in  every- 
thing that  he  has  said. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Press  concerning  the 
37th  Division  which  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has 
mentioned. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Taps  for  the  37th? 

Unless  tbe  order  Is  reversed,  Ohio's  proud 
37th  Infantry  Division  Is  about  to  sUp  Into 
history  after  having  helped  make  It  for  a 
half  century. 

The  death  warrant  for  the  Buckeye  corps. 
Identified  by  Its  roimd  red  and  white  shoul- 
der patch,  was  handed  down  yesterday  when 
the  Defense  Department  announced  Its  re- 
tirement after  maneuvers  this  summer.  It  Is 
part  of  the  Pentagon's  streamlining  program 
for  the  Army  National  Guard. 

For  Ohio  National  Guard  offlcl&ls,  the  news 
was  not  surprising.  More  than  two  years  ago 
the  Pentagon  announced  Its  modernization 
Intention,  and  many  observers  expected  the 
37th  to  be  demobUlzed  then. 

Writing  at  that  time  of  the  37th'8  Impend- 
ing retirement.  Press  Military  Editor  Robert 
Stafford  said;  "It  has  a  record  of  gallantry 
In  combat  uimiatched  by  any  other  National 
Ouard  division,  of  conduct  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  three  wars,  and  of  patrio- 
tic response  to  any  call  to  service  In  peace 
as  well  as  war." 

Stafford  pointed  out  that  the  STth's  record 
Is  all  the  more  Impressive  because  It  was  com- 
piled by  "weekend  warriors" — the  clvlUan- 
soldlers    suddenly    called    to    fighting    duty. 

They  became  professionals  fast,  though,  as 
the  Germans  can  testify  to  World  War  I 
(Meuse-Argoime  front)  and  tbe  Japanese  In 
World  War  n  (BougalnvUle) . 

Eight  members  of  the  37th  have  won 
Medals  of  Honor.  One  of  them  was  Pvt. 
Rodger  Young  whose  heroism  was  memorial- 
ized m  the  famous  "Ballad  of  Rodger  Young." 

The  fighting  37th,  1917-1967.  Ohio — and 
the  nation — can  be  proud. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  am  glad  that  he  has 
read  this  statement  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  As  always  I  am  delighted  to 
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jrMd  to  mr  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wkconaln. 

Mr.  LAIBD.  I  thaak  my  iJ^fttlng^ilghfri 
friend,  the  geatknaa  Iron  Ohio,  lor 
ylddinc  to  me  at  thJs  time. 

I  Imow  ot  my  ooUeague's  long  interest 
In  the  NktitHial  Quard  and  the  record  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  Ouard  units.  I  too  oome 
from  a  State  that  has  a  long  and  dle- 
tlngulabed  history  with  our  32d  Division 
daring  Wodd  War  I.  in  World  War  n, 
and  again  during  the  Berlin  crMs.  it 
was  one  of  twe  National  Guard  divisions 
that  were  oalled  up  hy  Preeidoit  Ken- 
nedy. It  waseombat  ready  in  a  very  short 
peitod  of  time. 

I  thbik  tt  is  important  that  the  lan- 
guage suggwetert  by  the  gentiemaa  from 
Plorlda  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•ad  eontained  in  this  report  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  every  liember  of  this 
Cemmlttee. 

I  am  ooafldent  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  honor  this  U"g^wee  and 
that  a  congressional  committee  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  thorough 
review  in  connection  with  the  bill.  Hit. 
3.  which  Is  currently  before  the  other 
body. 

I  have  been  assured  that  in  the  case 
of  Wisconsin  our  National  Guard  unit 
can  maintain  some  identity  of  its  own  by 
probably  changing  Its  name  from  the 
"a2d  DMslon"  to  the  "32d  Brigade."  It 
win  be  an  Independent  brigade. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  legislative 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  that  the  language  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  does  ]ust  this.  I 
think  they  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  report  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  and  I  commend 
them  fbr  tb^  Interest  and  the  job  that 
they  have  done  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

May  I  say  in  addition,  that  under  the 
change  suggested  of  calling  the  division 
a  brigade  rather  than  a  divlaiao.  it  would 
no  longer  foe  a  complete  unit  and  the  plan 
contemplates  the  dimlnatkm  of  major 
generals  and  a  couple  of  brigadiers  and 
at  least  eight  colonels.  In  other  words, 
the  divisions  will  be  eliminated  if  they 
are  changed  to  brigades. 

These  men  have  been  trained  for  com- 
mand. And  this  Is  the  important  element. 
If  you  are  going  to  keep  manpower,  this 
is  imix»rtant.  But  you  are  going  to  have 
stretcher  bearers,  cooks,  bakers,  and 
others  to  fill  it  up.  You  will  take  from 
the  tap  echelon  all  these  combat-ready 
divisions. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Of  the  Reserve.  The  gen- 
tloium  is  talking  about  the  Reserve.  The 
Natiorud  Guard  brigade  will  be  a  combat 
brigade. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  you  are  going  to  lose 
your  tofi  oOoeTS.  You  are  going  to  lose 
eight  colonels  in  that  division  and  you 
are  not  going  to  have  a  complete  unit. 
You  are  not  going  to  have  artillery  sup- 
port. I  recognize  the  brigade  as  one  thing. 
Some  of  these  brigades  will  be  under  the 
command  of  other  States  and  National 
Guard  units. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  state- 


ment and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
both  of  my  friends  who  would  like  me 
to  srldd.  I  would  like  to  point  out  why 
I  beUeve  Congress  has  a  great  stake  in 
this.  Does  the  Congress  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  or  is  it  Mr.  McNamara's 
computers  that  can  do  all  of  these 
things? 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  many  of  us 
forget  to  read  at  times.  What  does  the 
Constitution  have  to  say  about  this? 

In  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constl- 
tutkm  thore  appears  the  following  lan- 
guage, giving  powers  to  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  the  power — 

To  nla*  and  support  Armies,  but  no 
ApproprUtlon  of  Moaey  to  that  Use  shaU  be 
for  a  kmger  Term  than  two  Tear*; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Oovemment  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

That  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
Continuing  to  read: 

TO  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mllltla  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
BurrectloDa  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  denizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  Mllltla.  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  am  may  be  employed  In 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  OOlcers,  and  the  Authority  of  train- 
ing the  Mllltla  accocdlng  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; — 

Not  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  are  four.  live,  or  six  paragraphs 
In  the  Constitution  outlining  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress. 

Some  of  you  will  say  to  me,  "The  Pres- 
ident is  the  Commander  In  Chief." 

That  is  correct.  Let  us  turn  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  that  gives  him 
his  authority,  after  reading  these  i>ara- 
graphs  on  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
In  this  matter.  Under  the  Constitution, 
which  we  have  taken  an  oath  to  support 
and  defend,  article  n,  section  3,  states: 

The  President  shaU  be  Conunander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  ct  the  Mllltla  of  ttie  several  States,  when 
caUed  Into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  will 
decide  where  we  are  going  to  bomb  and 
to  send  troops  after  we  raise  them,  after 
we  get  up  the  organization  of  them.  That 
is  our  responslbUlty,  not  the  computers 
in  the  Pentagon. 

So  I  urge  my  friends  that  If  we  get  Into 
this  question  In  HJl.  2,  where  if  we  find 
they  have  violated  this  direction  in  the 
committee  report,  ttie  Congress  will  ac- 
cept its  responsibility  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  see  to  it  that  these  units  are 
not  destroyed. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  more  about 
the  units,  but  first  1  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  some  of  us  have 
been  at  this  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  posi- 
tion, especially  his  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Of  course,  my  leader  on  this 
subject  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  both  on  the  Reserve  and 
the  Guard.  I  rise  only  to  Join  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  liAntDl.  I  am  from  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  everyone  has  heard  of  the  28th 


Division.  You  do  not  have  to  go  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  congratulate  lilm.  The  28th 
Infantry  Division  is  going  to  stay  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  one  of  the  15  divisions 
that  have  been  taken  away.  But  the  28tta 
Infantry  Division  of  Pennsylvania  will 
include  a  Pennsylvania  brigade,  a  Mary- 
land brigade  and  a  VlrgizUa  brigade. 

So  the  great  old  Pennsylvania  division 
of  the  hometown  boys  is  now  going  to 
be  hiflltrated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Except  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  my  grandfather  had  trouble 
with  some  of  tiMse  fellows  at  Gettys- 
iMu-g,  and  they  found  that  if  you  cannot 
lick  them,  you  Join  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  It  raises  a  rather  Interesting  ques- 
tion about  how  they  are  going  to  get 
along  with  each  other. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  Just  like  we  do  here. 

Mr.  BOW.  Fine. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BratI  . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  committee  for  making  this 
very  fine  effort,  which  we  hope  will  be 
successful,  to  save  the  destruction  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserves.  I  read  very  care- 
fully the  section  of  the  report  entitled 
"Reallnement  of  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents," which  Is  on  page  7  of  the  report. 
I  do  want  to  say  that  it  does  express  the 
intent  of  Congress,  that  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  go  no  further  in  destruction 
of  Guard  Reserves  until  Congress  has  the 
time  and  the  CHTportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  matter. 

I  want  also  to  mention  that  for  the 
last  6  years  there  have  been  organiza- 
tions, reorganizations,  and  attempted  re- 
organizations and  rumors  of  reorganiza- 
tions, each  of  which  would  make  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  a  weaker  and  less 
effective  force. 

I  do  want  to  say  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  save  and 
strengthen  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 
The  ctmstant  reorganisation,  the  con- 
stant threat  of  reorganization,  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  morale  of  any  unit.  That  is 
academic.  The  fact  that  the  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  morale  ami  their  willingness  to  per- 
form— ^in  spite  of  the  tremendous  handi- 
cap that  has  been  placed  upon  them  by 
this  constant  changing  policy  and  the 
constant  attempt  to  reduce  and  reorga- 
nize and  reorganize,  which  has  been 
going  on  now  for  6  years — is  very  com- 
mendatory of  the  ofiQcers  and  men  of 
those  services. 

Also  I  want  to  mention  here  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1967, 
by  Charles  Mohr.  entitled  "Rapid  Mo- 
bilization of  Reservists  a  Key  Factor  in 
Israel  Victory."  The  article  Is  as  follows: 

RArm  MoBiuEATioir  or  RosBvas  a  Krr 
Factor  zn  laaAKx,  Victobt 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Banitas,  Stria.  June  13. — The  Israeli  Army 
Is  a  highly  proXesslonal  striking  force  but  it 
Is  composed  overwhelmingly  of  amateurs. 

Israel's  military  reserve  and  Bsoblllaatlon 
system,  a  model  of  efficiency,  constituted  one 
of  the  major  fact<»ra  In  the  quick  victory 
achieved  against  the  Arabs. 
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The  army  that  destroyed  six  Egyptian  divi- 
sions in  the  desert,  conquered  Jerusalem  and 
dislodged  the  Syrian  Army  from  fortliled  hill 
positions  did  not  exist  pbyslcaUy  four  weeks 
ago.  It  existed  In  the  card  Indexes  of  the 
offices  of  reserve  units  in  every  Israeli  town 
and  city.  Some  of  the  best  units  were  com- 
bat-ready only  twelve  hours  after  comman- 
deered taxis  began  delivering  call-up  notices 
10  Israeli  homes,  mostly  on  the  evening  of 
May  20.  Even  "sloppy"  units  were  ready 
within  48  hours. 

It  U  this  reserve-mobilization  system  that 
gives  Israel  a  highly  responsive  striking  force 
without  imposing  on  her  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a  large  regular  army.  It  Is  a  volunteer 
army  In  a  real  sense.  During  the  present 
crisis  some  reserve  units  had  a  108  per  cent 
response  to  the  call-up  as  overage  and  dis- 
charged reservists  tried  to  get  back  Into  com- 
bat units. 

There  were  almost  no  evasions  of  the  call- 
up  orders.  "Next  to  Nasser,"  said  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  "our  biggest  obstacle  to  success  was 
people  arguing  with  us  and  trying  to  get  in 
the  acUon." 

UWX  ENDS  AT  4S 

"I  don't  know  about  other  countries."  said 
another  officer,  "but  In  Israel  the  male  cU- 
macterlc  comes  at  45  when  you  must  leave 
the  active  reserves.  We  say  life  ends  at  46." 

For  the  ingenious,  however,  there  are  ways 
to  see  action  after  45  and  they  were  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of.  Part  of  the  Israeli  war 
plan  Is  to  mobilise  a  large  number  of  clvUian 
vehicles.  The  owners  of  such  vehicles  have 
the  right  to  volunteer  to  drive  them  even  If 
overage,  and  most  owners  did  so  almost  Joy- 
ously. 

There  Is  universal  conscription  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  the  former  serving  SO  months 
and  the  latter  30  months,  usually  at  about 
age  18. 

These  conscripts  spend  their  entire  active 
service  in  training  because  the  IsraeU  stall 
believes  that  only  a  superbly  trained  army 
can  protect  the  coimtry.  No  time  is  wasted 
on  garrison  duty  or  in  occupying  static  de- 
fense poets.  Normally  a  special  border  police 
force  guards  the  nation's  frontiers. 

RKGTTLAB  FOXCX  IS  SMALL 

Thus  the  conscripts  in  service  are  not  real- 
ly a  part  of  the  "regular"  army,  although 
the  description  is  usually  applied  to  them. 
The  true  regulars  consist  only  of  a  small 
group  of  ofllcen  of  the  rank  of  captain  and 
above  and  senior  noncommissioned  officers — 
s  nucleus  around  which  the  army  Is  built 
at  full  mobUlaaUon. 

After  naUonal  service  training  men  are 
assigned  to  reserve  units  and  remain  in  them 
until  age  46.  Those  reservists  keep  basic  per- 
sonnel equipment,  such  as  fatigue  uniforms, 
webbing  boots,  at  home. 

Like  most  democratic  nations,  Israel  has 
s  grumbler's  army  in  peacetime,  and  a  BO 
percent  response  to  annual  training  call-ups 
is  considered  good. 

"Every  device  of  the  human  Imagination 
ta  used  to  avoid  the  training  call-ups,"  an 
officer  said,  "and  although  by  law  we  are 
allowed  to  caU  men  up  for  30  days  each  year, 
political  pressures  mean  that  most  men  get 
less  than  a  week's  training  each  year,  which 
is  not  enough. 

"But  when  war  comes,  all  this  changes  and 
the  same  men  who  have  fought  for  exemp- 
tions nght  to  get  back  in." 

The  caU-up  notices  are  usually  delivered 
at  night  or  in  the  evening  by  taxi  drivers 
and  other  messengers  because,  as  one  staff 
officer  says,  "They  are  at  bom*  then  and 
that  is  when  you  catch  your  fish." 

One  Haifa  clvlUan  who  fought  his  way 
to  this  Syrian  town  described  It  thU  way: 
"I  came  home  from  a  drive  with  my  wife 
»nd  children  and  there  It  was— greetings !" 

The  stmmioned  reservist  makes  bis  own 
way  to  the  armory  or  storahooM  of  his  unit, 
where  he  Is  iasuad  weapons,  ammunltton 
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and  other  equipment.  None  of  this  is  as 
smooth  or  easy  as  it  may  sound  for  the  small 
number  of  regulars  who  must  maintain 
these  stores  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

"Even  the  flashlight  issued  to  a  company 
commander  must  be  filled  with  fresh  bat- 
teries," said  one  regular. 

Ideally,  the  plan  is  that  every  tank  and 
jeep  should  be  able  to  start  at  a  touch  of 
the  ignition  button.  Fuel  Is  regularly 
changed,  batteries  are  checked  and  radiators 
are  kept  flushed. 

The  mUltary  system  is  built  around  a 
philosophy  that  is  almost  totaUy  offensive 
and  does  not  anticipate  prolonged  defense. 
Israel's  military  doctrine  is  essentially  to  at- 
tack, but  first,  to  plan  for  the  attack. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  war,  26  Arab  air- 
fields were  bombed  and  strafed,  some  re- 
peatedly, within  three  hours.  On  the  Syrian 
front,  assault  Infantry  units  knew  far  in  ad- 
vance exactly  how  they  would  tackle  Syria 
Btrongpoints. 

Though  discipline  sometimes  seems  In- 
formal, that  does  not  mean  it  is  lax.  Instant 
and  determined  response  to  combat  orders 
is  expected  and  officers  who  let  an  attack  bog 
down  may  be  removed  almost  immediately 
from  conmumd. 

This  article  very  clearly  shows  that 
the  reserves  of  Israel  were  most  ef- 
fective. Perhaps  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  discuss  the  use  made  of 
reserves  in  the  recent  Egypt-Israel  war 
with  the  commander  of  the  Israel  Army, 
he  might  receive  some  good  advice  as  to 
strengthening  of  the  Ouard  and  Re- 
serves Instead  of  weakening  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
In  World  War  I  the  Guard  units  of  the 
various  States  were  Immediately  called 
into  action  and  the  Ouard  units  served 
admirably  and  with  great  distinction 
throughout  that  world  war.  Our  37th 
was  one  of  those. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and  one  of 
the  first  divisions  activated  was  the  37th 
Division  of  Ohio.  It  made  the  long  trek 
back  to  the  Philippines  and  the  return 
of  the  Pacific  and  South  Pacific  to  vic- 
tory. It  was  my  great  honor  to  be  with 
them,  not  as  a  member  of  the  division, 
but  as  a  war  correspondent  with  the  37th 
Division,  from  the  landing  at  lingayen 
through  the  trip  down  into  Manila, 
through  the  liberation  of  Manila,  and 
the  liberation  of  Bagulo,  through  the 
battles  up  over  Balate  Pass  and  down 
into  the  Cagayan  Valley.  I  saw  this  great 
division  operate.  May  I  say  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  divisions  that  left  this  coun- 
try early  in  the  war  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert S.  Beightler  commanding — one  of 
our  great  commanding  oCDcers.  And 
after  Bougainville  and  Qustdalcanal  and 
going  up  through  the  Pacific,  it  returned 
victorious  after  the  war,  with  Major 
General  Beightler  still  commanding  the 
division. 

Very  few  divisions  in  World  War  n 
went  out  with  their  original  coodlnanders 
and  came  back  with  them.  ^ 

These  units  have  been  depemjbM  upon 
for  the  preservation  of  our  IQ^dom  over 
the  years.  They  have  been  l^ored  and 
now  are  being  decapitated.  Fifteen 
States  are  going  to  lose  these  great 
divisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  pay  heed  to  this 
language  in  the  report  and  that  it  will 


not  be  necessary  again  to  df°niiifl  this 
question  until  the  House  has  had  an  op- 
portunity, with  the  Senate,  to  bring  In 
legislation  which  will  protect  these  fine 
units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plan  contemplates 
the  elimination  of  one  major — general 
officer — and  eight — colonel  or  lieutenant 
colonel — subordinate  commands  within 
each  combat  division.  The  headquarters 
scheduled  for  deactivation  are  Integrated 
units  possessing  the  required  tactical, 
logistical,  and  administrative  capabilities 
for  command  and  control  of  their  suly 
ordinate  units.  Long  years  of  training 
and  close  coordination  is  necessary  to 
train  these  cohesive  command  and  staff 
entities.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  replacement  for  these  control 
headquarters  which  would  retain  the 
years  of  experience  and  close  coordma- 
tion. 

The  proposed  plan  will  require  such  a 
multitude  of  headquarters  to  clear  com- 
mand and  control  matters  that  efBclency 
will  be  lost.  For  example,  the  38th  In- 
fantry Division  based  in  Indiana  has 
brigades  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Three 
Governors,  three  adjutants  general, 
three  State  headquarters  detachments, 
and  two  U.S.  Army  areas  will  become  in- 
volved in  all  actions  of  the  38th  Division. 

Command  and  control  of  a  combat 
division  requires  a  highly  trained  and 
effective  team  of  commanders  and  staff 
members  at  all  levels.  The  higher  the 
level  at  command  the  more  complex  and 
demanding  the  mission  becomes.  Confi- 
dence Is  gained  through  experience  and 
frequent  contacts  between  all  levels  of 
command  and  staff.  The  requirement  to 
coordinate  all  matters  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  higher  headquarters  is  un- 
realistic. 

An  Infantry  division  deactivated,  and 
replaced  with  an  Infantry  brigade  con- 
sisting of  a  headqueirters  and  three  in- 
fantry battalions  represents  a  lose  of  937 
officers,  ranging  in  grade  from  second 
lieutenant  to  major  general,  and  the 
years  of  experience  represented  by  their 
total  commissioned  service. 

Based  on  c(»nmissioned  service,  and 
only  minimum  times  in  each  grade,  the 
ofiQcer  personnel  of  an  Infantry  division 
represent  a  minimum  of  4,113  years  of 
military  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  refer  to  the 
proven  competency  of  National  Guard 
officers. 

National  Guard  officers  have  proven 
efficiency  through  all  periods  of  service. 
The  following  extracts  from  Jim  Dan 
Hill's  book  "The  Minute  Man  in  Peace 
and  War"  shows  various  comparisons 
between  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  officers  during  World  War  n. 

At  the  time  of  induction  in  1940  there 
were  21  major  generals  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  21  major  generals  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  of  January  1,  1945,  five, 
or  23  percent,  of  the  Regular  Army  major 
generals  were  still  in  the  service  and  that 
nine,  or  42  percent  of  National  Guard 
major  generals  were  still  in  the  service. 

At  the  time  of  induction  in  1940  there 
were  45  brigadier  generals  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  and  74  brigadier  generals  in  the 
National  Guard.  As  of  January  1. 1945, 26 
or  57.8  percent,  of  the  Regular  Army 
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brigadier  generals  were  still  in  the  serv- 
ice. As  of  June  30,  1945,  43,  or  58.1  per- 
cent, of  the  National  Ouard  brigadier 
generals  were  still  In  the  service. 

At  the  time  of  Induction  in  1940  there 
were  704  colonels  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  273  colonels  in  the  National  Ouard. 
As  of  January  1,  1945,  273,  or  39  percent 
of  the  Regular  Army  colonels  were  still 
in  the  service,  and  that  148,  or  54  per- 
cent of  the  National  Guard  colonels  were 
still  in  the  service. 

Of  the  1,100  lieutenant  colonels  in- 
ducted in  1940,  883  were  still  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Of  the  1,379  majors  inducted  in  1940, 
1,129  were  still  in  the  service  at  the  end 
tA  the  war. 

Of  the  14,604  company  grade  ofQcers 
inducted  in  1940,  12.405  were  still  in  the 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Additionally,  3,168  enlisted  men  held 
reserve  officer  commissions  and  were 
commissioned  when  inducted  in  1940.  Of 
these,  2,686  were  still  in  the  service  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

More  than  75,000  National  Guardsmen 
received  commissions  through  the  officer 
candidate  school  program  during  World 
Warn. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  that  the 
losses  expressed  In  the  various  grades 
were  resiUts  of  all  factors,  from  losses  in 
e(Mnbat  to  pliysical  disability,  but  that 
the  age  in  grade  policy  established  Just 
before  Pearl  Harbor  caused  more  separa- 
ticms  than  any  other  single  cause. 

Let  us  consider  the  impact  of  reorgani- 
sation on  imlt  efficiency. 

The  redesignation  of  units  will  in  many 
Instances,  involve  a  cliange  of  branch 
which  results  in  changes  in  mission,  or- 
guiizational  structiu%,  equipment  re- 
quirements, personnel,  and  required 
skills. 

This  so-called  "streamlining,"  while 
effectively  accomplished  on  paper,  ren- 
ders redesignated  units  relatively  inef- 
fective during  the  transition  period  re- 
quired to  completely  effect  the  change 
due  to  the  following: 

First.  Negates  existing  training  results, 
and  generates  a  requirement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  training  programs. 

Second.  Time  required  for  procure- 
ment of  new  and /or  different  equipment. 

Third.  Lack  of  qualified  officer  and 
noncommissioned  officer  personnel  in  the 
new  branch.  *    C 

Fourth.  Loss  of  time  and  continuity  as 
a  result  of  adjustments  in  command 
structure. 

Fifth.  Increased  administrative  re- 
quirements— administrative  actions,  rec- 
ords, supply  transactions,  and  so  forth. 

Sixth.  Effect  on  morale. 

Let  us  consider  also  the  loss  of  hard 
skills  as  a  result  of  deactivation  of  divi- 
sions. * 

Inasmuch  as  the  retention  an]j(  place- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  National  Guard 
is  predicated  on  authorizations  con- 
tained in  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment,  the  deactivation  of  divisions 
and  their  replacement  with  brigades  will 
render  hard  sldlled  and  professionally 
qualified  personnel  in  the  following  cate- 
gories as  excess:  Fixed-  and  rotary- 
winged  aviators;  medical  and  dental 
professional  personnel;  legal  profes- 
sional personnel;  signal,  engineer,  and 


logistical  career  field  personnel;  and, 
maintenance  personnel. 

It  is  noted  that  all  artillery  with  the 
divisions  is  eliminated  without  an  ap- 
parent replacement.  With  five  artillery 
battalions  to  be  lost  in  each  division  this 
is  an  elimination  of  75  battalions. 

Military  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  U.S. 
Artillery  and  Missile  School  requires  the 
assignment  of  mlntmum  necessary  artil- 
lery to  the  combat  division.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  additional  artillery  must  be 
available  to  the  divisions  from  corps  smd 
Army. 

No  provision  appears  to  have  tieen 
made  in  the  troop  list  for  artillery  to 
reinforce  that  contained  organic  to  a 
combat  division. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
deep  concern  that  I  discuss  with  you, 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  proposal  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Defense  Department  to 
reorganize  again  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  acknowl- 
edged in  his  annual  posture  statement 
on  the  military  forces  that  he  could  not 
merge  the  Army  Reserve  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  Congress,  following 
montlis  of  investigation  in  depth  and 
extensive  hearings,  has  twice  rejected 
the  Defense  Department's  proposal  to 
merge  the  Army  Reserve  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  has  established  the 
requirement  for  maintenance  of  sepa- 
rate components  In  the  appropriations 
bills  and  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  session  as  HJl.  2. 

In  December  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  ordered  748  Army  Reserve  units 
inactivated,  saying  this  was  necessary 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  low-priority 
imits.  He  declared  these  low-priority 
units  were  not  needed  In  the  Army's 
contingency  plans. 

All  six  combat  divisions  of  the  Army 
Reserve  were  inactivated  and  approxi- 
mately 55,000  well-trained  Army  reserv- 
ists were  affected  tn  the  748  units  elimi- 
nated. 

These  inactivations  were  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  action  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  until  the  Congress  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  review  the  proposed  unit 
inactivations. 

The  Defense  Department  said  the  In- 
activations had  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  in  order  to  eliminate 
units  that  were  low  priority  and  were 
not  needed  under  the  contingency  plans. 
It  hastened  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion before  the  Congress  came  back  into 
session  in  January. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  were  twice  as  many  low 
priority  units  in  the  National  Guard, 
also  presumably  not  part  of  the  con- 
tingency plans,  but  the  Guard's  units 
^  have  not  been  touched. 

I  would  not  in  any  way  cast  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  fine  dedication  and  service 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  National 
Guard.  However,  I  cannot  but  wonder 


at  the  Defense  Department's  deliberate 
and  persistent  moves  in  these  last  24 
months  to  destroy  the  Army  Reserve  in 
violation  of  the  desires  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  further 
said  in  his  posture  statement  of  this 
year  that,  since  the  Congress  has  not 
approved  the  merger  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve into  the  National  Guard,  he  was 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
find  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
same  objectives.  In  other  words,  under 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Army  must  find  ways  to  reorganize 
the  Reserve  into  the  Ouard  and  thus  to 
circumvent  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

The  words  are  not  the  same,  but  the 
intent  is  clear. 

And  so  the  Army  has  now  prepared 
this  new  reorganization  proposal  which 
should  be  reviewed  with  that  background 
in  mind. 

I  am  informed  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  includes  the  following: 

First.  Inactivating  all  combat  and 
combat  service  support  units  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  This  includes  four  high  priority, 
immediate  ready  brigades  that  are  part 
of  the  required  contingency  force  struc- 
ture. 

Second.  A  reduction  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve's strength  to  240,000,  which  is  20,- 
000  below  the  minimum  strength  of  not 
less  than  260,000  mandated  for  the  Army 
Reserve  by  the  Congress. 

Third.  Establish  the  strength  of  the 
Ouard  at  400,000. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  15  low-priority 
Guard  divisions  and  convert  them  to  bri- 
gades. 

The  effects  of  this  reorganization— 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  further 
piecemeal  implementation  of  the  merg- 
er— are  far  reaching  with  a  heavy  im- 
pact on  Reserve  component  readiness 
that  the  casual  announcement  of  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  reveal  or  in- 
dicate. 

Consider  these  imtold  facts: 

First.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not 
recommend  or  approve  a  reduction  on 
the  Reserve  components  below  660,000- 
400,000  for  the  Guard  and  260,000  for 
the  Army  Reserve.  I  am  told  their  recom- 
mendations for  the  Reserve  components 
are  said  to  exceed  660,000. 

Second.  The  four-star  commanding 
general  of  the  U.S.  Continental  Army 
Conmiand  which  is  responsible  for  train- 
ing and  preparing  for  combat  all  the 
units  going  to  Vietnam  has  not  concurred 
with  the  plan  because  of  the  loss  of  unit 
readiness  it  would  cause. 

Third.  The  chief,  Army  Reserve,  a  man 
of  40  years'  experience  in  the  National 
Guard,  Regular  Army,  and  the  last  17 
years  in  the  Army  Reserve,  does  not  con- 
cur with  the  plan.  The  chief.  Army  Re- 
serve, Is  responsible  for  the  personnel, 
training,  and  equipping  of  the  entire 
Army  Reserve. 

Fourth.  The  Army  staff  is  reported  in 
disagreement  on  the  proposal,  even 
though  the  matter  Is  one  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  per- 
sonally and  a  proposal  which  the  Regular 
Army  has  been  "expected"  as  "good 
soldiers"  to  support. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Section  5  Committee  voted  on 
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the  plan  that  vote  "approved"  the  plan 
by  a  slender  margin  of  only  one  vote — 
11  to  10. 

In  the  oomnilttee  there  are  seven  Na- 
tional Guard  members  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  voted  for  the  proposal. 
The  seven  Army  Reserve  members  were 
100  percent  at  alnst  it.  This  left  the  seven 
Regular  Army  generals,  members  of  the 
Army  staff  agencies,  divided  4  to  3  on  the 
proposal. 

Fifth.  The  General  Staff  Committee  on 
Army  Reserve,  made  up  of  seven  Regular 
Aimy  members  and  seven  Army  Reserve 
members  voted  9  to  5  against  tiie  pro- 
posal. They  also  voted  to  keep  combat 
units  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  strength  in  the  Army 
Reserve  of  not  less  than  260,000. 

Sixth.  More  than  300  well-trained.  Im- 
mediate Ready  Army  Reserve  imlts  with 
a  strength  of  almost  40,000  would  be  in- 
activated under  the  plan,  only  to  turn 
about  and  immediately  reactivate  new 
identical  units  in  the  Guard,  or  upgrade, 
train,  and  equip  low  priority  Guard  units 
in  order  for  tliem  to  reach  the  already 
existing  immediate  ready  standards  of 
the  Army  Reserve  units  that  would  be 
inactivated. 

Seventh.  All  units  of  the  Army  Reserve 
are  now  Immediate  ready,  high  priority 
units  that  are  part  of  the  contingency 
plan  requirements. 

Eighth.  The  Guard's  structure  now  in- 
cludes more  tiian  100,000  in  the  low  pri- 
ority category,  not  part  of  contingency 
requirements.  Yet,  the  Pentagon  Is  push- 
ing for  the  inactivation  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve's liigh  priority  units  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  contingency  plan. 

Ninth.  In  the  Army  Reserve  alone,  tre- 
mendous turbulence  would  result  from 
this  proposed  reorganizatloa  It  would 
disrupt  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  en- 
tire Army  Reserve  and  many  thousands 
of  dedicated,  trained  men  will  be  left 
»1th  no  imlts  in  wliich  to  train. 

The  Congress  traditionally  has  sup- 
ported the  needs  of  the  national  defense 
and  the  Nation's  security  has  been  re- 
garded above  all  else.  The  element  of 
cost  has  been  a  secondary  consideration. 

However,  we  cannot  overlook  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  especially  when  a  pro- 
posal is  submitted  wliich  has  apparently 
subordinated  real  military  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  the  national  defense 
to  other  considerations  of  questionable 
nature. 

This  reorganization  would  destroy 
well-trained  imits  of  the  Army  Reserve 
that  are  needed  in  our  contingency  plans 
only  to  activate  or  build  up  other  similar 
or  identical  units  in  the  Guard. 
The  trained  officers  and  men  of 
these  Army  Reserve  imlts  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  lost,  Just  as  they  were  in 
December  1965  when  the  previous  large- 
scale  Reserve  inactivations  took  place. 

These  units  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
their  personnel  have  been  trained  and 
equipped  at  great  expense  and  now  we 
are  to  be  asked  to  condone  their  in- 
activation only  to  turn  around  and 
activate  the  same  type  units  in  the 
Guard,  or  to  take  low  priority  units  in 
the  Guard  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  already  existing  Army 
Reserve  units  being  inactivated. 

Tills  defies  understanding. 


There  seems  to  be  no  real  military 
justification  for  the  plan. 

We  know  from  the  liard  lessons  of  the 
1965  Inactivations  of  the  748  Army  Re- 
serve units  that  their  personnel  will  not 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  Guard.  When 
those  units  were  inactivated,  tlie  end  re- 
sult was  Uiat  only  about  2  percent  of 
the  Army  reservists  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Guard.  The  rest  of  those  55,- 
000  reservists  were  largely  lost. 

The  Army  Reserve,  in  1965,  had  six 
combat  divisions,  all  with  outstanding 
World  War  II  records.  Some  of  these  in 
1965  had  reached  an  advanced  state  of 
training  that  included  company  level 
Army  training  tests  and  live  fire  exer- 
cises with  close-in  overhead  artillery  and 
air  support. 

It  was  at  this  point  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  glib  comment  that 
their  people  would  be  absorbed  and 
trained  in  other  needed  units,  proceeded 
to  inactivate  these  divisions. 

Many  of  those  officers  and  men  of  the 
inactivated  imits  have  found  no  other 
units  in  wliich  to  train.  For  a  while,  a 
large  number  were  carried  as  over- 
strength  in  units  where  they  had  no 
specific  assignments  or  requirement.  As 
of  now,  almost  the  entire  55,000  have 
been  lost. 

Some  few  officers  and  men  are  contin- 
uing to  hold  onto  reinforcement  training 
units  wliich  tiiey  formed  after  the  in- 
activations, and  wliich  are  meeting  with 
no  pay  and  almost  no  support  from  the 
Army.  The  IDeputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
promised  these  RTU's  would  receive 
support,  but  it  is  noted  that  there  is  no 
funding  for  such  support  in  ttie  1968 
budget. 

I  have  often  thought,  especially  in 
light  Gf  recent  ominous  international 
developments,  that  we  may  wake  up  one 
day  and  wish  we  had  those  six  fine  Army 
Reserve  divisions.  In  fact,  if  newspaper 
reports  are  correct,  we  are  sending  men 
and  units  into  battle  today  who  are  less 
well  trained  than  the  units  and  men  af- 
fected by  the  1965  inactivations  and  who 
also  may  have  had  less  training  than 
those  units  and  men  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  now  proposing  to  eliminate 
from  the  Army  Reserves. 

Tills  new  plan  becomes  more  incon- 
sistent when  you  consider  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  about  to  call  up 
some  31,000  Army  Reservists  as  "pun- 
Isliment"  for  not  participating  In  the 
Reserve  program.  The  public  lias  not 
been  told  that  the  majority  of  these  men 
cannot  participate  because  there  are  no 
units  left  in  their  areas. 

A  callup  of  Reserves  if  needed  for 
the  defense  of  our  country,  is  one  thing. 
But  to  "punish"  these  men  when  they 
are  caught  in  a  situation  beyond  tlieir 
control  that  was  created  by  the  Penta- 
gon itself  is  a  liighly  questionable  ac- 
tion. 

Yet,  at  tills  moment  the  Pentagon  is 
proposing  to  inactivate  more  units,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  more  men  to  meet 
their  military  obligations. 

There  is  talk  of  mobilization  of  Re- 
serves. Tills  has  become  a  matter  of  al- 
most daily  si>eculation. 

There  was  a  recent  press  report  of  a 
15,000-man — division  size — ^unit  iiavlng 
tieen  formed  in  Vietnam  from  bits  and 


pieces  to  meet  an  urgent  troop  require- 
ment just  below  the  DMZ. 

Press  reports  of  a  few  weeks  ago  said 
the  1st  Armored  Division  is  now  being 
stripped  in  order  to  form  a  new  brigade 
to  meet  Vietnam  troop  needs. 

There  are  continuing  reports  of  pilot 
shortages. 

General  Westmoreland  is  known  to 
want  and  to  need  more  troops.  When  tlie 
speculation  arose  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  Vietnam  troop  needs  might  rise  as 
high  as  600,000,  these  predictions  were 
ridiculed  by  the  Pentagon.  Yet  today  we 
are  nearing  that  figure  and  new  specu- 
lation raises  the  estimates. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  we 
are  being  presented  with  a  Pentagon 
proposal  that  will  reduce  the  Army  Re- 
serve to  a  new  low,  will  inactivate  im- 
portant high  priority  units,  drastically 
lower  unit  readiness,  will  eliminate  such 
needed  units  of  the  Army  Reserve  as 
immediate  ready  brigades  and  aviation 
units  staffed  with  skilled  personnel  and 
pilots,  and  which  will  create  new  and 
widespread  turbulence  and  loss  of  morale 
in  the  Army  Reserve. 

This  seems  almost  unbelievable,  but 
it  is  true. 

I  view  these  developments  with  the 
greatest  alarm. 

There  is  a  clear  and,  I  believe,  urgent 
need  for  the  Congress  to  stand  firmly  on 
its  previous  rejections  of  the  Reserve- 
Guard  merger  and  to  refuse  to  be  hood- 
winked by  this  new  proposal.  It  cannot 
be  Justified  as  being  in  the  national  in- 
terest any  more  tlian  the  first  merger 
plan  which  the  Congress  found  to  be 
poorly  planned,  and  would  damage  our 
national  security.  This  new  proposal  is, 
if  anything,  worse  than  the  first  one. 

The  Congress  must  stand  firm  on  its 
present  language  in  the  appropriations 
bill  and  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights — HJl. 
2. 

It  must  be  made  clear  once  and  for  all 
that  these  bills  mean  what  they  say  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  strengths  and 
the  preservation  of  the  separate  com- 
ponents is  a  matter  of  iiigh  interest  to 
the  Congress.  The  Defense  Department 
must  understand  that  the  Congress  will 
expect  compliance  with  the  language  of 
the  bills  which  state  that  the  NaUonal 
Guard  will  maintain  an  average  annual 
strength  of  not  less  tiian  380,000  and  the 
Army  Reserve  an  average  strength  of 
not  less  than  260,000. 

There  must  be  no  compromise. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of 
us  know,  nothing  sounds  as  sweet  to  the 
ears  of  a  Congressman  as  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  It  is  rather  late  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  rather  late  in  tiiis  bill. 

First,  I  do  not  want  the  Members  to 
believe  that  I  am  sailing  under  false 
colors  with  these  black  glasses.  I  have  got 
a  "bum"  right  eye.  I  did  not  walk  into  a 
barroom  door,  as  I  want  the  Members  to 
see.  It  Just  leaks,  somehow.  The  appear- 
ance is  perfectly  proper  and  entirely 
legitimate. 

Second.  I  understand,  after  some  20 
years  of  service  on  tills  committee,  what 
the  rules  are  and  wliat  one  should  or 
should   not   say,   but  I   am  a   natural 
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maverick  and  nonconformist.  Otherwise, 
how  coxild  one  expect  anybody  with  a 
mustache  like  this  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields? 
So  one  has  to  be  sort  of  a  nonconformist. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  thing  now  that 
I  said  about  this  time  last  year,  and  at 
about  this  time  of  the  day. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  quorum  call, 
because  this  Is  one  of  my  annual 
speeches.  I  desire  to  talk  to  these  real 
hard  core  Interested  persons. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUXDD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  with  a  quorum 
call.  I.  too,  believe  It  Is  a  perfidy  and 
an  injustice  to  the  Nation  to  consider  a 
$71  billion  appropriation  bill,  worthy  as 
its  Intent  may  be,  with  so  few  Members 
on  the  floor.  Only  my  respect  for  the 
self-styled  nonconformist  gentleman  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  expertise  here  in 
this  area  and  particularly  in  the  defense 
features  of  the  Panama  Ccmal  Zone,  plus 
my  desire  not  to  "set  him  down"  in  the 
middle  of  a  good  speech,  precludes  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  with  that,  but,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  these  are  not 
trained  seals.  We  are  all  prima  donnas. 
We  all  have  rights. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  this  is  that 
it  expresses  great  confidence,  it  is  an 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  confidence. 
In  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense,  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  that  in  his  sublime  hands  would 
rest  the  fate  of  the  Nation  and  of  this 
great  bill. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  make  Uie  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  please  withdraw  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
want  the  Members  present  to  hear  him? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  probably  the  last 
speaker.  There  is  only  an  amendment,  or 
perhaps  two,  for  consideration.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 
and  that  of  the  gentleman. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  withdraw 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now,  my  remark  about 
being  a  nonconformist  is  this:  I  have 
been  on  this  committee  for  many  more 
years  than  many  of  you  can  recall.  This 
is  largely  for  the  new  men  who  are  here. 
I  regard  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee with  an  esteem  and  respect  which 
Is  dlfQcult  to  fathom.  You  sit  there  for  5 
or  6  hours  a  day,  for  5  and  some- 
times 6  days  a  week,  for  5  months  at  a 
time  and  then  consider  supplementals, 
and  you  develop  an  tiflectlon  and  a  re- 
gard for  your  colleagues  that  you  reserve 
only  for  members  of  your  family.  I  have 
said  it  is  true  on  my  side  now  down 
South — and  I  was  raised  in  the  South, 
although  how  long  ago  is  none  of  your 
business — and  this  is  not  unparliamen- 
tary language,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
word  "damnyankee"  down  there  is  one 
word  and  not  two.  In  some  parts  of  the 


State  of  Pennsylvania  where  I  come 
from  "damndemocrat"  is  Just  one  word, 
too.  Now,  these  damndemocrats  on  this 
subcommittee  go  on  like  Tennyson's 
brook,  forever  and  forever. 

As  I  have  told  you,  I  have  been  on 
there  20  years,  and  I  have  been  low  man 
until  this  year  when  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  in  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  and  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo], 
who  have  contributed  much  and  who 
in  the  years  ahead  will  bear  a  great  deal 
of  this  burden.  How  these  men  can  do 
what  they  do  is  beyond  me.  Every  one  of 
these  Democrats  up  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  does  a  tremendous  Job. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  sits  to  my  right 
as  the  ranking  Ret>ublican  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  second  big- 
gest bill,  which  we  brought  in  Just  a 
short  time  ago.  We  miss  Gerrt  Ford.  It 
was  a  loss  to  the  Republican  Party,  I 
think,  and  to  this  House  and  to  the 
Nation  when  Gerrt  had  to  leave  us  after 
15  years  to  take  over  the  mantle  of 
leadership.  He  did  his  homework. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  we  have  seen 
here  for  years.  As  a  leader  how  he  got 
there  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  loiow  the 
rules  on  your  side.  They  write  their  own 
there.  On  our  side  we  do  not  have  any 
riiles.  We  would  not  dare  to  have  a 
caucus.  I  have  been  at  one  caucus  in  20 
years,  and  the  blood  was  so  thick  on  the 
floor  that  we  have  not  had  one  since. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  this:  This  is  what 
I  would  like  the  pidallc  to  hear.  You  all 
know — oh,  I  slipped  there  when  I  said 
"you  all" — you  see  what  Influence  will 
do— the  public  should  Icnow  that  never 
have  I  heard  in  20  years  acrimony,  vili- 
fication, abuse,  or  one  word  of  partisan 
politics  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  on  this 
Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Not  once  in 
20  years.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  and 
fantastic  problems  Involved,  just  try  and 
match  that.  You  cannot  match  it.  It  is 
unbelievable.  That  Is  the  way  we  come  to 
you  today. 

The  trouble  with  this  bill  now  Is  years 
ago  I  could  talk  here  for  an  hour  because 
I  was  mad  about  things  that  were  not 
in  it  or  mad  about  things  that  were  in 
it.  Every  year  it  is  getting  tougher  and 
tougher  for  me  to  talk  10  or  15  minutes, 
because  I  have  fewer  and  fewer  things 
to  get  mad  about.  I  have  some  things — 
some  things. 

I  went  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
launching  of  the  greatest  fighting  ship 
in  the  world  3  weeks  ago,  the  great  fight- 
ing aircraft  carrier,  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, named  after  our  beloved  and  re- 
vered President.  My  heart  was  hi  that, 
but  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my  life  as  I 
did  when  she  started  down  the  ways. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  never 
been  to  the  launching  of  a  great  fight- 
ing ship,  when  it  is  started  afloat,  and 
after  the  bottles  of  champagne  have  been 
broken,  and  she  starts  slowly  to  move 
down  those  ways,  and  the  band  plays 
"Anchors  Aweigh."  and  if  the  lump  is  not 
in  your  throat,  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  you — there  is  sometiiing  the 
matter  with  you.  I  have  been  to  50,  and 
the  last  one  was  Just  like  the  flrst  one. 

But  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  trouble  was.  Mr.  McNamara  and  "Mr. 


McNamara's  Band"  at  the  Pentagon 
made  one  of  the  most  shocking  errors 
and  mistakes  in  the  history  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  The  trouble  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  great  carrier  is  not 
nuclear  powered.  That  Is  a  disgrace.  She 
was  obsolescent  the  minute  she  hit  the 
water.  That  broke  my  heart,  because  I 
came  to  this  floor  and  I  lieat  my  breast 
and  pulled  handfulls  of  hair  out  of  my 
head  and  did  everything  but  get  down 
on  my  knees  and  pray  to  you  that  a 
nuclear  carrier  as  provided  for  under  my 
proposed  amendment,  should  be  con- 
structed. I  got  a  lot  of  votes,  but  not 
enough. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gotten  no 
place,  and  I  am  mad  about  that.  I  feel 
better  right  now,  however. 

But,  second,  this  bill  fully  funds  one 
nuclear  frigate  and  the  money  for  lead- 
time  on  a  second  nuclear  frigate  is  made 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  providing 
for  leadtime  procurement  is  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  to  fully  fund 
lx>th  of  these  two  nuclear  frigates,  con- 
forming with  the  authorization  act.  That 
is  the  practice  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. But,  that  does  not  impress 
them.  I  had  the  vote  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews], 
and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  never  as  long  as  I  am  on  this 
subcommittee  will  I  ever  again  vote  for 
a  combat  ship  of  the  line  which  is  not 
nuclear  powered — never,  never  again.  I 
hope  you  do  not;  I  hope  you  do  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  knows  how 
dear  to  my  heart  this  subject  matter  is, 
and  how  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  this  sub- 
ject. That  committee  has  been  fighting, 
along  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  this  very  objective  which 
you  have  achieved  in  today's  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  for  his  stand  on 
this  matter  over  the  years  and  also  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  courageous  position  that 
it  has  taken.  They  are  100  percent  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  stand  up  and  add  my  hum- 
ble commendation  to  the  words  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  Just 
spoken  and  for  the  action  which  the 
gentleman's  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  taken. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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from  California  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee dealing  with  this  subject,  and  I 
know  the  position  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  whom  I  call 
"cousin,"  the  great  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  First  cousin. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  flrst  cousin. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentlenum 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  his 
defense  of  nuclear  propulsion  of  surface 
ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  so  long  as  I  occupy  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  there  will  never  be  an- 
other conventional-powered  carrier.  I 
have  also  gotten  word  to  the  DOD  that 
there  will  be  other  frigates,  nuclear 
powered,  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  never  received  any 
help  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  we  have  come  up  with  these  two  nu- 
clear-powered frigates.  We  had  quite  a 
fight  with  the  other  body  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  it  is  wonderful  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  great  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  bacldug  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  must  remember 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Congress,  we 
would  not  have  a  single  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  today.  The  Congress 
has  been  the  beginning  of  all  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Just  refreshing  to 
me  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  with  his  strength  back 
again,  maidng  his  own  appealing  plea 
and  defending  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done.  May  Ood  bless  the  gentleman. 

There  will  never  be  another  like  you. 
Thank  Ood  you  are  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  for  you  also. 

You  know,  he  is  a  very  fast  studier,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  Just  wrote  that  out 
for  him  about  3  minutes  ago,  and  how  he 
memorized  it  so  fast  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
quite  a  character.  If  you  ever  heard  this 
man  on  the  back  of  some  admiral,  chew- 
ing him  out  as  a  cross  examiner,  it  would 
do  your  heart  good  because  he  will  never 
allow  a  witness  to  get  away  from  him 
without  losing  at  least  one  ear.  So  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  Just  to  substantiate  what 
he  had  said  about  partisan  votes  in  our 
committee.  We  have  never  had  a  parti- 
san vote  in  our  committee  since  I  flrst 
went  on  the  committee  in  1953;  by  parti- 
san vote  I  mean  one  in  which  we  divided 
on  in  our  committee  on  the  basis  of  our 
political  associations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  put  aside  all  partisan 
politics.  We  try  to  make  our  decisions 
based  on  what  is  best  for  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  country  with  defense  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  does  not 


mean  we  have  never  had  some  very  stiff 
arguments,  does  he? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Oh,  we  certainly  have  had 
some  very  stiff  argmnents,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  that  I  have  not  had  trouble  with 
him,  and  that  he  has  not  had  trouble 
with  me,  but  we  always  got  along. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  we  have  always  got- 
ten along.  We  have  been  able  to  resolve 
our  differences.  Our  dispute  here  is  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  are  dis- 
appointed in  their  not  going  forward 
with  the  nuclear  frigate  last  year.  We 
appropriated  leadtime  money  for  tills 
last  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is 
that  they  may  very  well  hold  Iiack,  in- 
sisting upon  conventional  power  again. 
This  would  be  a  great  mistake  t>ecause 
we  Just  built  an  obsolete  carrier.  When 
we  laimched  it,  the  launching  was  on  the 
television  all  over  this  country,  and  that 
carrier  was  obsolete  the  day  it  was 
launched. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Can  you  imagine  sitting 
there  with  me  when  she  went  down  Uiose 
ways?  It  would  break  your  heart. 

]Mr.  LAIRD.  I  was  glad  I  was  not  there 
with  you  Ijecause  it  would  have  broken 
my  heart,  too. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  want  to  add  Just  one 
more  additional  thing,  even  though  I  dis- 
like talcing  up  this  additional  time  and 
holding  things  up: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  not  take  that  much 
time.  I  will  do  it  in  English. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
one  thing  that  sooner  or  later  we  must 
take  a  look  at.  I  do  not  know  who  Is 
going  to  do  it,  but  somebody  must  take 
a  look  at  it,  and  that  is  this  business 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  of  maidng 
it  mandatory  ttiat  every  ofiQcer  must  serve 
a  tour  of  duty  in  ahnost  every  bureau 
or  department  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
become  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or 
the  Air  Force,  or  conmiander  in  chief 
of  naval  operations  in  the  Navy;  that 
he  must  have  a  couple  of  years  of  service 
in  every  ofBce  in  the  Pentagon.  This  Is 
simply  19th-century  thinking,  it  is  an 
obsolete  thing  and  it  should  be  corrected. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  would  do  that, 
but  as  a  result  of  that  what  we  get  is 
appalling  incompetence  in  those  sections. 
The  fiscal  people  and  the  budget  people 
are  good,  but  when  they  send  up  line 
officers,  we  should  not  have  line  officers 
coming  up  there  in  the  first  place,  and 
they  do  not  like  it,  and  I  do  not  blame 
these  officers,  especially  officers  from 
four-striper  up.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
here.  They  want  to  be  with  the  fleet,  or 
they  want  to  be  with  the  troops,  and  I 
do  not  blame  them.  That  system  should 
be  changed. 

I  hope  as  soon  as  we  can  that  a  proper 
committee  or  a  special  commission  be 
named  to  revise  that  entire  procedure 
which  is  an  archaic  and  obsolete  method 
of  filling  these  bureau  chiefs.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  a  bad  thing. 

Finally  this:  I  Imow  the  Fourth  of  July 


is  approaching,  and  I  am  going  to 
some  speeches  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  so  are  you. 

I  do  not  Intend  ttiis  as  a  rehearsal — I 
do  not  want  to  try  it — but  I  would  Just 
nice  to  say  this.  I  hope  for  obvious  rea- 
sons that  there  is  not  one  vote  in  this 
House  against  this  biU — not  one. 

Now  I  can  understand  why  a  handful 
of  my  friends  may  have  voted  against 
the  supplemental  bill  for  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  pretty  clear  and  understandable. 
But  there  is  less  than  $20  billion  out  of 
the  $71  biUlon  in  this  bill  for  Vietnam. 
In  all  conscience — as  strong  as  you  feel 
on  that  subject,  I  would  hope,  as  I  say 
for  obvious  reasons,  that  this  be  a  unani- 
mous vote  as  a  warning  and  as  a  sign  to 
the  world.  I  know  this  bill  and  I  Icnow 
what  is  in  it,  so  far  as  finite  man  can 
know  with  a  can  of  worms  like  this — and 
it  is  a  can  of  worms.  But  make  no  mis- 
take about  this.  We  on  this  sul)commit- 
tee  know,  and  I  now  report  to  you,  if  you 
have  any  doubts,  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  the  richest,  the  strongest  and 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of 
this  earth — bar  none.  There  is  not  a  na- 
tion or  a  combination  of  nations  in  the 
world  that  does  not  know  it. 

We  did  not  ask  for  this  Job.  Ood  knows 
we  did  not  ask  for  this  Job.  But  we  have 
it  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  way 
it  is  going  to  be.  There  is  only  one  tiling 
for  a  leader  to  do,  a  leader  must  lead  or 
quit,  lead  or  get  out.  Two  laps  around 
the  track,  and  go  to  the  showers,  hand 
in  your  uniform,  get  out  or  leave.  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  now  on  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  lead,  whether  anybody  likes  it 
or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  LIPSCOIifB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.  Hor- 

TON]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  10738,  a  bill  malcing 
appropriations  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
July  1. 

Other  than  the  crisis  years  of  World 
War  n,  this  measure  directs  the  spend- 
ing of  more  money  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  I  rejoice  not  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  record.  Yet,  I  recog- 
nize its  necessity  both  to  assure  our  de- 
terrent posture  in  a  world  frequently 
strained  by  the  ambitions  of  arms  and 
to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  American 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  this  bill  related  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  should  pursue  our  mili- 
tary course  in  the  next  year,  I  might  be 
inclined  to  comment  further;  for  there 
are  questions  on  my  mind,  too,  about  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  strat^^r  in 
ending  the  aggression  in  Vietnam.  But, 
that  is  not  what  is  really  before  us  today. 
Our  Constitution  vests  the  President 
with  the  responsibility  to  direct  military 
engagements.  His  departments  have 
come  to  Congress  asking  appropriate 
funds  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  given  these  requests 
their  laborious  and  dutiful  attention, 
amending  them  where  they  felt  It 
needed,  reducing  them  where  they  be- 
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llered  it  prudent,  and  aflannlng  them 
where  their  wisdom  counseled  them  to 
do  so. .  The  committee  report  and  the 
statements  we  have  heard  today  from 
oar  colleagues  who  took  the  testimony 
and  then  wrote  the  bill  offer  their  own 
evidence  of  the  competent  and  compre- 
hensive determinations  which  surround 
the  committee's  recommendation. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  sheer 
size  of  this  bill  is  indicative  of 
the  strategically  imperiled  world  in 
which  we  live.  That  it  should  require  of 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  $70 
billion  In  1  year  to  maintain  democ- 
racy's defenses  can  only  be  viewed  as 
regrettable.  And,  I  feel  certain  I  share 
the  feeling  of  so  many  of  my  fellow 
Congressmen  and  citizens  that  a  much 
better  world  would  result  if  this  Nation 
could  devote  similar  financial  strength 
to  pursuits  like  education,  housing,  ur- 
ban revitalization,  health,  and  pollution 
control. 

Still,  reality  makes  us  realize  that 
without  the  freedom  protected  by  such 
defense  expenditures,  even  that  which 
we  now  are  applying  to  these  peaceful 
\mdertakings  simply  could  not  be. 

Mr.  UFSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes},  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  really  nothing  lower  any- 
whei^  than  the  junior  member  of  a 
siibcommittee,  on  the  minority  side.  Rec- 
ognizing that  fact,  I  wish  to  inform  my 
colleagues,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  re- 
ceive this  knowledge  gratefully,  I  do  not 
intend  to  consvune  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  try 
to  prove  that  I  am  a  great  military  strat- 
egist— because  I  am  not  a  great  military 
strategist — I  have  not  been  on  this  com- 
mittee long  enough. 

But  I  have  been  on  the  committee  long 
enough  to  form  a  great  and  lasting  ad- 
miration for  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a 
hard-working  committee.  It  Is  a  hard- 
working committee. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  members  are 
devoted  to  their  duties.  They  are  devoted 
to  tbelr  duties. 

It  has  been  a  great  experience  for  me 
to  be  able  to  be  on  the  conmiittee,  to 
compare  notes  and  to  listen  to  the  In- 
cisive questioning  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  those  who  come  from  the 
Pentagon  Building  to  Justify  their  budget. 

This  Is  a  $70  billion  budget.  It  started 
out  to  be  $71  billion.  As  befits  my  station 
on  the  committee,  I  am  going  to  do  some 
nitpicking.  Somebody  has  to  nlt^ick  a 
'-little  bit  and  I  think  in  my  posiUon  I' 
can  do  a  good  Job  of  it. 

The  item  I  am  going  to  talk  about  Is 
three-tenths  of  a  millionth  of  this  par- 
ticular budgetary  request.  The  Item  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  amounts  to  $20,000. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  75  of  part  V 
of  the  hearings,  you  will  see  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  under  the  heading  of  "Beau- 
tlflcation  Program": 

BSAimiTCATION  Pkogham 

Mr.  LipacoMB.  Wbat  was  the  lt«m  you 
mentioned  about  the  report  on  natural  beau- 
ty* 


Mr.  HoBwm.  This  1b  money  provided  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  HoRwm.  It  Is  our  share  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  of  course  we  do  have  our  real 
estate  headings  where  we  carry  out  certain 
piograms  to  keep  them  looking  nice. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  that  amount  for  beautl- 
flcatlon  an  as8e8sm.ent  against  the  Defense 
Department? 

Mr.  AntHABT.  If  I  remember  correctly  this 
was  the  President's  report. 

Mr.  Am>REwB.  The  so-called  beautlflcatlon 
program? 

Mr.  AntHART.  That  Is  fight. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  believe  you  stated  you  made 
the  contribution  because  it  was  assessed. 

Mr.  AmnABT.  The  Budget  Bureau  would 
make  a  determination  as  to  each  partici- 
pating agency's  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Andrtws.  I  assume  then  all  or  most  of 
the  Government  agencies  are  assessed  so 
much  for  beautlflcatloa. 

Mr.  AniHAKT.  I  should  think  this  would 
Include  a  great  many  M  them,  not  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  meaning  of  all  of 
this  is  that  someone  in  the  President's 
office  decided  that  various  branches  of 
the  executive  department  should  be  as- 
sessed for  some  beautlflcatlon  program 
somewhere.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
decided  how  much  etch  of  them  was  to 
pay,  assessed  them  accordingly,  and  the 
money  was  put  into  a  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
gram for  some  puri»se  somewhere,  we 
know  not  what  or  where.  In  fact,  the 
people  who  testified  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  not  very  firm  in 
their  own  knowledge  as  to  where  this 
particular  sum  of  money  went.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  totaj  money  was  raised 
by  the  executive  department  In  this  way, 
but  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  this  Is  a 
clear  circumvention  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate. 

Going  on,  Mr.  Fisher  was  asked  where 
this  money  came  from.  I  will  read  the 
colloquy: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  And  tben  there  was  a  repro- 
gramlng  action  taken? 

Mr.  PisHZB.  Internally. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  For  you  to  obtain  the  920,- 
000  to  pay  your  share? 

Mr.  PisHxi.  We  flnaaced  it  from  internal 
resovirces. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Have  you  told  us  where  you 
obtained  the  money  to  do  this,  from  what 
funds? 

Mr.  PisHEK.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  This  U  what  you  are  going 
to  tell  us  for  the  pec<»d? 

Mr.  PisHEB.  We  will;  yes,  sir. 

(The  information  following: ) 

The  920  thoxisand  wa<  derived  from  within 
the  OSD  funding  due  to  the  refinement  of 
Supplies  and  Materials  estimated  require- 
ments. 

As  one  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  serve  notice 
on  the  executive  department  that  this 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  apparently  a 
brandnew  gimmick,  had  better  stop.  We 
do  not  Intend  that  this  type  of  circum- 
vention of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress— actually  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution — will  be 
thwarted  by  operations  such  as  this  car- 
ried out  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  any  other  part  of  the  executive 
department. 

Now,  some  more  nitpicking,  but  this 
is  a  little  bigger  nit  because  I  imagine 
if  what  I  propose  were  done,  it  would 


save  something  like  three  oue-hundred- 
thousandths  of  the  $70  billion  which  we 
are  appropriating.  This  Involves  the  du- 
plication of  effort  amongst  the  three 
services  insofar  as  service  schools  are 
concerned. 

For  example,  each  of  the  services  has 
a  Judge  Advocate  General  School.  It  is 
true  that  the  main  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral School  is  the  Army  school  located 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.  But  the  other  two 
services  also  have  JAG  schools. 

The  same  Code  of  Military  Justice 
applies  to  personnel  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  laws  which  pertain  to  them 
may  not  be  identical,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly almost  Identical  Insofar  as  their 
approach  Is  concerned.  I  defy  anyone 
to  put  forward  a  cogent  argument  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary  to  have  three  sep- 
arate Judge  Advocate  General  Schools. 
It  seems  to  me  they  could  very  well  be 
consolidated  into  a  Department  of  De- 
fense Judge  Advocate  General  School, 
and  I,  for  one,  recommend  that  this  be 
done. 

As  a  former  JAG  oflBcer — I  might  say 
a  retired  JAG  ofBcer — I  happen  to  know 
that  before  long  new  arrangements  will 
have  to  be  made  In  Charlottesville  or 
elsewhere  for  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral School  of  the  Army.  When  this  is 
done,  I  hope  that  the  school  will  be  made 
into  a  DOD  school,  and  the  officers  from 
all  services,  who  are  lawyers  and  who 
need  to  be  oriented  or  trained  in  military 
Justice,  will  be  sent  to  this  particular 
school. 

Other  schools  In  the  same  category 
concern  training  for  hospital  corpsmen. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  all  three 
services  train  their  corpsmen  differently. 
On  chaplain  schools,  I  cannot  Imagine 
why  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  three 
different  chaplain  schools.  Certainly  the 
finance  schools  of  the  three  services 
could  be  consolidated,  as  could  all  of 
the  management  tjiDes  of  schools. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  how  much 
money  could  be  saved,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  schools  of  the  types  I  have  mentioned 
were  consolidated,  but  I  daresay  It  would 
be  a  rather  substantial  sum.  I  venture 
to  say  It  would  be  at  least  equal  to  three 
one-hundred-thousandths  of  this  very 
large  budget. 

One  of  the  topics  often  mentioned  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  was  a  concern  that 
this  Nation  was  becoming  myopic  con- 
cerning our  responsibilities  in  Vietnam — 
that  our  concentration  on  Vietnam  was 
so  deep,  so  Intense,  that  we  were  neglect- 
ing our  duties  and  responsibilities 
throughout  the  world. 

I  noticed  in  the  newspapers  not  too 
long  ago  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  we 
probably  have  40-some  treaties  with 
other  nations  involving  some  obligation 
or  another  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  None  of  us  wants  the 
United  States  not  to  be  In  a  position  to 
fulfill  treaty  commitments.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  these  commitments  are. 

One  thing  I  definitely  suggest  is  that 
there  be  some  sort  of  high-level  meeting 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  so  that  at  least 
the  latter  may  be  informed — If  he  Is  not 
already — as  to  what  the  possible  mill- 
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tary  commitments  of  this  Nation  might 
be.  as  a  result  of  these  treaties. 

When  we  think  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  commitment  In  Vietnam,  when  we 
think  of  what  could  have  happened  In 
the  Middle  East  not  too  long  ago,  when 
vte  think  of  what  could  happen  in  South 
America  and  other  areas  of  the  world  in 
which  we  are  Interested  and  In  which 
we  have  treaty  obligations,  we  realize 
that  we  in  Congress  are  facing  a  task,  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Nation,  of  a  magnitude  which  we  prob- 
ably cannot  even  visualize. 

We  i-eallze  that  the  executive  branch 
also  is  facing  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning for  future  actions  which  they  prob- 
ably caimot  visualize. 

I  hope  that  someday  there  will  be  an 
inventory  made  of  these  responsibilities, 
that  we  may  face  up  to  them  realistically 
In  the  cold  hard  light  of  the  late  20th 
century,  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
as  a  nation  really  can  survive  the 
type  of  burden  which  we  apparently 
have  assumed  throughout  the  years,  and 
to  make  if  necessary  some  agonizing  re- 
appraisals as  to  our  national  responsi- 
bilities, squared  with  our  national  ability 
to  discharge  those  responsibilities. 

In  doing  this,  of  course,  It  Is  going  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  certain  very 
basic  assumptions.  Many  of  our  responsi- 
bilities were  assumed  when  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  contemplated,  if 
necessary,  to  fulfill  them.  If  we  are  going 
to  carry  out  those  same  responsibilities 
with  conventional  weapons,  then  we  have 
a  brandnew  game  as  far  as  training, 
procurement,  and  logistics  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  concerned.  We  have  new  de- 
cisions to  make  as  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic ability  to  fulfill  these  responsi- 
bilities under  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
they  now  exist.  It  is  important  that  we 
make  these  basic  decisions  and  square 
them  with  the  action  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  reasonably  expect  us  to 
take  in  the  event  of  aggression  else- 
where In  the  confines  of  our  globe. 

I  believe  it  is  also  necessary  that  we 
look  at  one  very  Important  part  of  our 
defense  arsenal  as  It  exists  today. 
Throughout  the  hearings,  whenever  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  or  the  Navy  were 
in  the  room  testifying,  they  were  queried 
concerning  their  pilot  training  programs. 
The  Air  Force  had  2,956  pilots  programed 
for  training  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In  1968 
this  goes  up  to  3,492. 1,  for  one,  hope  that 
this  Is  enough,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
this  Is  enough — for  this  reason :  We  have 
been  fulfilling  our  pilot  requirements  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  by  taking  some 
actions  which  a  lot  of  us  never  thought 
would  be  necessary  to  take. 

One  of  the  actions  is  to  take  people 
from  Jobs  which  are  not  fiying  Jobs  and 
put  them  back  in  the  cockpit  after  years 
of  limited  flying  and  at  ages  which  are 
far  advanced  from  those  which  one  ordi- 
narily ascribes  to  a  combat  pilot,  and 
then  send  them  out  to  combat. 

I  should  say,  in  the  next  breath,  these 
older  pilots  have  certainly  acquitted 
themselves  beautifully.  They  are  fine 
pilots.  They  are  good  men. 

At  the  same  time,  one  wonders  for  how 
long  we  should  rely  on  this  type  of  pilot 
reserve.  In  other  words,  should  we  not  be 


training  more  people  so  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  take  pilots  out  of  nonflylng 
Jobs  and  put  them  back  In  the  cockpit? 
lifany  of  them  are  literally  "flying  grand- 
fathers," capable  though  they  may  be. 

Also,  is  it  really  a  good  thing  to  take 
pilots  out  of  nonfljring  Jobs  and  send 
them  back  to  pilot  duties? 

In  many  instances  it  Is  true,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  are  jobs  which  can  be  han- 
dled by  nonpllots  Just  as  well  as  any 
pilot  can  handle  them.  However,  in  the 
Air  Force,  by  the  nature  of  its  mission, 
there  are  Jobs  which  should  be  fiUed  and 
must  be  filled  by  pilots. 

I  hope  that  in  our  zeal  to  hold  down 
pilot  training  and  our  necessity  to  man 
cdrcraft  we  have  not  set  up  groimd  riiles 
for  filling  Jobs  which  take  pilots  out  of 
Jobs  they  should  fill.  I  suspect  we  have 
done  this. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
engage  in  a  reappraisal  of  this  whole 
situation  to  make  certain  that  the  pilot 
training  program  Is  adequate  to  fulfill 
all  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force,  but  also 
that,  pilots  will  continue  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  move  into  command  and 
staff  positions  not  directly  related  to  fly- 
ing. 

We  are  told  that  already  there  are 
pilots  who  are  doing  a  second  tour  of 
duty  In  the  Vietnam  theater.  Rotation 
of  military  personnel  certainly  is  to  be 
desired.  I  believe  all  of  us  agree  this  is 
a  fine  morale  factor.  When  one  rotates 
a  man  from  his  tour  of  duty  and  then 
a  year  later  sends  him  back.  I  wonder 
how  good  a  morale  factor  that  is? 

I  recognize  the  need  for  pilots,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  should  grind  into  the 
need  for  pilot  training  some  question  of 
whether  this  Is  the  type  of  thing  we  want 
to  do,  or  whether  we  should  train  more 
pilots  than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  also  want 
to  express  my  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee In  Insisting  that  we  maintain  cer- 
tain airlift  capabilities  of  the  reserve 
arms  of  the  Air  Force.  The  C-5  is  to  be 
a  great  airplane.  I  hope  that  we  will 
proceed  posthaste  to  build  it  and  to  de- 
ploy it.  Certainly  it  Is  not  now  built  and 
it  is  not  now  deployed. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  conamltments  which  we  have  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  also  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  great 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
Insist  that  the  National  Guard  alrwlngs 
which  were  scheduled  for  deactivation 
be  retained  as  active  units  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack],  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  ChairmEm.  one  of  the  less  impos- 
ing dollar  Items  In  this  multlbllllon-dol- 
lar  bill,  amounting  to  a  total  of  only 
$134.8  million,  provides  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  destroyer  leader,  and  for  ad- 
vance procurement  activity  on  another 
ship  of  the  same  class.  This  item  Is  not 
large  as  today's  military  expenditures 
go,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
events  to  come. 


During  recent  years  there  has  beox 
growing  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  all  major  naval  vessels  will 
one  day  be  nuclear  powered.  But  during 
those  same  years  there  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  defense  planners  to 
move  firmly  away  from  conventionally 
powered  vessels. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nuclear-powered 
vessels  cost  more  In  the  construction  and 
preparation  stages.  For  the  same  amount 
of  money  we  can  obtain  more  vessels  of 
comparable  size  if  they  are  conventional- 
ly powered  than  if  nuclear  powered.  But 
measured  over  a  span  of  years.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  no  defense  funds  are  actuaUy 
saved  through  the  construction  of  con- 
ventionally powered  vessels. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the  hearings 
that  new  naval  vessels  being  built  today 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide 
for  our  defense  diulng  the  next  35  years, 
or  into  the  21st  century.  Viewed  from 
this  standpoint  we  would  do  well  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
should  not  take  a  stronger  position  with 
regard  to  planning  and  procurement  of 
nuclear-powered  vessels  now. 

The  quick  crisis  which  developed  in 
the  Middle  East  focused  our  attention  on 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  required 
to  establish  a  military  presence  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world  at  once  during 
some  series  of  Internatlontd  events. 
Speed  of  deployment  and  flexibility  of 
logistics  is  critical  In  a  situation  of  this 
kind.  The  vessels  which  can  get  there 
fastest  and  stay  on  station  longest  will 
have  the  greatest  value  to  us.  The  world 
outlook  today  does  not  offer  us  any  as- 
surance that  a  future  year  will  not  find  us 
faced  with  two  or  three  critical  situations 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 
Prudence  would  suggest  that  we  be  pre- 
pared to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  such  a 
set  of  circumstances. 

During  the  hearings  It  was  also  testi- 
fied that  to  bring  our  Navy  up  to  full 
cognizance  of  all  modem  developments 
would  cost  some  $15  to  $20  billion.  As  a 
worldwide  power  we  must  have  a  Navy 
with  worldwide  capabilities,  so  It  follows 
that  modernization  of  the  Navy  Is  not 
actually  a  subject  which  offers  many 
alternatives  for  debate. 

During  the  coining  years  we  will  find 
that  the  money  must  be  spent  and  the 
modernization  must  be  effected.  The  de- 
bate will  center  upon  the  question:  how 
best  can  the  goal  be  accomplished,  and 
will  feature  the  nuclear  versiis  conven- 
tionally powered  vessel.  But  today  we  are 
much  less  in  the  dark  about  the  true 
costs  of  operating  the  two  types  effec- 
tively. We  have  hard  experience  by 
trained  naval  officers  to  study,  and  that 
experience  is  being  gained  every  day  in 
the  waters  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  comftarlson  between  operation  of 
nuclear  and  conventionally  powered  ves- 
sels in  support  of  our  South  Vietnam 
commitment  appears  to  be  leading  to  the 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  our  first- 
line  fighting  forces  must  all  be  nuclear 
powered  if  we  are  to  rely  on  TnaYtmnm 
efficiency  on  the  high  seas  In  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
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[lir.  AoDABBol,  a  maabtc  of  the  sub- 
ccxninUtee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  today  has  the  task  of  passing  on 
the  largest  single  defense  appropriations 
bill  In  the  history  of  this  country.  After 
months  of  study  and  review,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — of  which  I  am  a 
member — now  asks  this  body  to  approve 
more  than  $70  bUllon  for  our  national 
defense  during  fiscal  year  1968. 1  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  Its  dlstln- 
gxiished  chairman  (1^.  Mahon]  and 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Lips- 
cokb]  has  approved  only  those  expendi- 
tures which  proved  imder  rigorous  in- 
vestigation to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
oar  national  defense. 

About  three- tentlis  of  the  proposed  aji- 
inopriatloifi.  or  more  than  $21  billion, 
represents  the  rising  cost  of  the  war  in 
'^netnam.  Because  the  action  of  the  oppo- 
nent, as  It  may  either  Increase  or  de- 
crease. Is  unpredictable,  costs  In  Vietnam 
cannot  be  precisely  projected.  Nor  did 
the  oommlttee  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
effect  of  future  world  crises,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  war,  on  our  national  defense 
requirements.  I  concur  with  the  other 
committee  members  In  the  beUef  that  we 
must  continue  to  Improve  our  ability  to 
deal  with  international  crises  as  they 
may  occur. 

I  lament  as  I  know  many  others  do  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  budget, 
year  In  and  year  out,  must  be  devoted 
to  securing  our  homefront  and  those  of 
our  allies  from  the  threat  of  useless  and 
despicable  aggression.  I  am  .dismayed  to 
think  that  we  are  i^iending  more  each 
year  fighting  a  protracted  war  In  Viet- 
nam than  we  are  on  all  the  new  domestic 
programs  combined.  Just  think  what  a 

f Taction  of  this  proposed  defense  expend- 
iture could  do  at  home  to  aid  the  poor, 
improve  health  care  and  faculties,  up- 
grade education,  discourage  crime — in 
short,  treat  the  maladies  which  permeate 
America,  and  especially  her  cities. 

Defense  spending  Is  not  permissive  but 
mandatory.  It  is  like  medldne  which  Is 
necessary  for  staying  alive.  As  we 
strengthen  our  defense  we  also  seek  ways 
and  means  to  a  lasting  peace  and  until  a 
better  remedy  Is  found  a  strong  defense 
Is  stUl  one  of  the  best  deterrents  to  pos- 
sible all-out  aggression  by  those  who 
would  try  to  destroy  free  and  independ- 
ent nations. 

Mr.  LIPSCOBCB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nunols  [Mr.  Fnnn,KT]. 

Mr.  FINDLE7.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
mudi  impressed  with  the  presentation 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  In  which  he  set 
forth  quite  clearly  and  properly  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress In  respect  to  military  forces;  that 
Is,  not  only  the  resiwnslblllty  to  raise 
aimles  and  navies  but  the  responsibility 
to  regulate  them. 

This  is  truly  a  bUl  to  raise  an  army, 
to  piQivlde  for  the  paying  of  the  men 
and  their  equipment.  It  does  raise  some 
additional  constitutional  questions  which 
X  attempted  to  raise  at  a  rather  late  hour 
In  cwnnectton  with  the  draft  bill  several 
ago. 


When  engineers  buUd  a  larger  engine, 
they  generally  put  s  bigger  brake  on  it. 
Through  the  years  the  Presidency  has 
certainly  become  a  more  powerful  In- 
stitution with  each  succeeding  year.  Yet, 
except  for  the  limitation  to  two  terms, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  respect  in  which 
the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  put  addi- 
tional braking  power  upon  the  0£Qce  of 
the  Presidency.  For  example,  I  raise  the 
question:  What  limitations  are  placed  on 
the  President  of  ttie  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  military  forces  to  be  cre- 
ated by  this  bill?  Can  he  send  these  forces 
on  his  own  personal  decision  any  place 
In  the  world  for  almost  any  type  of  mis- 
sion? In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  does  the  President  really  have  this 
authority?  We  face  the  possibility  if  not 
the  prospect  of  the  President  sending 
another  200,000  or  SOO.OOO  combat  forces 
to  South  Vietnam.  Upon  what  legal  au- 
thority will  the  President  undertake  such 
an  action?  Would  it  be  the  Qulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution?  Was  this  really  an 
explicit  act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  to  go  that  far 
in  that  region  of  the  world  so  as  to  put  a 
half  a  million  people  into  combat?  I 
question  really  whether  the  Congress  has 
measured  up  to  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  recent  years.  The  re- 
sponsibility, the  duty — not  just  the  right, 
but  the  duty — to  declare  war.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  really  shirked  our 
duty,  and  I  direct  tbis  criticism  at  myself 
as  well  as  others. 

We  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  let 
the  President,  on  his  own,  make  a  fateful 
decision  to  send  military  forces  into  bat- 
tle on  the  Asian  mainland.  IX>es  the 
President  have  adequate  authority  to 
send  half  a  million  soldiers  to  other 
places  in  the  world  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
national  interest  so  directs?  Could  he 
send  them  into  the  Middle  East,  for 
example,  if  war  should  break  out  and  he 
should  decide  that  this  is  really  what 
ought  to  be  done? 

In  other  words,  has  the  Congress 
yielded  completely  in  these  modem-day 
circumstances  to  the  Executive  the  Con- 
gress right  to  declare  war? 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  sober 
questi(»is  that  deserve  our  attention. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomzrt]. 

Mr.  MONTOOMEKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks  to  page 
7  of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  pertaining  to  the  re- 
alinement  of  the  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents. My  friend,  the  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fi,ood],  said  that  he 
was  the  last  speaker  of  the  day  on  the 
Democratic  side.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him,  because  I  ctnnot  compare  with 
him.  Also  he  said  that  "damnyankee" 
was  one  word,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
agree  with  him  on  that,  too. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Congressman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKxs] ,  and  al«>  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  in  seeing  that  these 
statements  were  inserted  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  come  to  the 


Congress  before  they  realined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserve  forces  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  at  this  time  to  eliminate 
these  National  Guard  units  and  these 
Reserve  units,  when  our  country,  as  thia 
report  says,  is  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  that  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  In 
camp  right  now  training.  These  15  divi- 
sions are  in  camp  right  now. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  past 
have  tried  to  update  and  not  eliminate 
these  National  Guard  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  that  the  36th 
Division  in  World  War  I — at  least  I  was 
told  today — had  a  cavalry  regiment  that 
fought  in  World  War  I.  They  did  not  do 
away  with  the  36th  Division  when  they 
brought  In  tanks  and  mechanized  the 
division.  They  eliminated  the  cavalry 
regiment  and  put  in  an  armored  regi- 
ment in  place  of  the  cavalry  regiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  had  the 
horse-drawn  artillery,  they  did  not  elim- 
inate these  divisions,  but  the  Secretary 
came  in  and  ordered  that  there  be 
brought  into  the  division  the  self-pro- 
pelled artillery  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  eliminate  a  division  or  a 
Reserve  unit  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  or  to  build  It  up  to  the  present  war 
level.  You  can  still  keep  the  individual- 
ity of  the  various  units  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  these  are 
good  National  Guard  divisions,  and  they 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  the  Slst  Divi- 
sion which  Is  composed  of  men  from 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  These  divi- 
sions, when  in  camp,  are  graded  by  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
sent  to  these  divisions  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  31st  Division  in 
1965  had  88  Lndlvidual-type  luilts  or  bat- 
teries— company-sized  units.  These  88 
units  which  were  graded  by  Regular 
Army  personnel  who  grade  them  as 
being  superior,  excellent,  satisfactory,  or 
not  satisfactory — In  1965  all  88  of  these 
units  received  a  superior  rating  which 
indicates  that  they  were  proficiently 
trained  and  ready  to  fight. 

These  are  the  units  which  the  Secre> 
tary  of  Defense  is  trying  to  eliminate. 

In  1966  this  same  division — and  these 
same  figures  will  hold  true  for  other 
divisions  of  the  National  Guard— of  the 
88  units  that  went  to  camp,  81  received 
a  superior  rating  by  regular  Army  per- 
sonnel and  seven  received  a  satisfactory 
rating. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
others— it  is  not  my  opinion  alone— that 
If  you  eliminate  these  National  Guard 
divisions  and  these  Reserve  units,  and  if 
you  realine  them,  it  Is  going  to  take  at 
least  3  years  during  which  to  bring  these 
new  concept  brigades  and  these  new  Re- 
serve units  up  to  the  trained  level  that 
these  National  Guard  divisions  and  these 
Reserve  units  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cenxed  this  is  a  very  Important  point. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MoNTOOKERY]  for  a  very  sound 
statement  and  for  his  strong  interest  \n 
this  matter. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  lot  sim- 
pler, less  costly,  and  more  effective  to 
keep  a  combat-trained  man  In  a  combat 
unit  than  it  is  to  convert  him  to  a  carrier 
of  water,  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  a  baker 
of  bread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  proper 
logistical  support  units.  We  cannot  win 
wars  without  them.  However,  It  just  does 
not  make  sense  to  convert  combat- 
trained  units  to  logistics  support  units. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  real  danger 
that  I  see 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  real  danger -that  I  see — and  I 
would  like  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
hear  me  out  on  this — Is  that  in  most 
States  you  are  going  to  lose  individual 
units.  For  Instance,  I  can  use  my  State 
as  an  example  where  we  now  have  120 
company-  and  battery -sized  units  located 
throughout  the  small  towns  of  my  State 
which  are  jmrticipatlng  National  Guard 
units.  However,  under  the  new  proposal, 

we  will  have  to  cut  back  to  79  units. 
That  represents  a  reduction  of  41  units. 
However,  the  problem  under  ttie  new 
proposal  is  where  you  have  a  company- 
or  battery-sized  unit,  you  could  end  up 
under  this  new  proposal  with  a  platoon 
or  even  a  squad. 

I  certainly  think  at  this  time  it  Is  un- 
reasonable and  unbelievable  and  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  to  realine  these  National  Guard 
divisions  and  also  the  Reserve  units,  and 
I  hope  the  Secretary  of  E>ef  ense  will  heed 
the  request  of  Congress. 

I  recall  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  concept  of  citizen-soldiers  Is 
older  than  this  Nation  Itself.  Certainly 
Congress  should  be  consulted  when  such 
sweeping  action  Is  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WrightI. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  well-intentioned  comments  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiNSHALLl,  and  because  ef  certain  other 
things  that  have  been  said  and  written 
with  regard  to  the  F-111  program,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  time  simply  to 
accentuate  the  positive.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  some  of  the  reaUy  fine  advances 
that  Uils  program  does  symbolise  and 
embody.  The  F-111  Is  a  magnlfieent  air- 
craft and  all  of  America  has  ample  cause 
to  be  extremely  proud  of  it. 


Those  pilots  who  took  the  F-111  plane 
to  the  Paris  air  show,  Ool.  Ray  O.  Rob- 
erts and  Maj.  Robert  K.  Parsons,  re- 
turned reporting  that  it  had  been  the 
sensation  of  the  entire  show.  They  re- 
ported that  the  Russians  had  been  so 
impressed  that  they  had  spent  hours 
walking  around  It,  looldng  at  it,  photo- 
graphing it  and  even  asking  if  they 
might  scrape  a  bit  of  metal  from  its 
wings  to  take  back  with  them.  This 
clearly  indicates 

Mr.  MENSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  I  have  only  started. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I 
would  like  to  just  make  the  record  clear 
and  state  that  the  F-111  that  was  at  the 
Paris  air  show  was  the  Air  Force  version 
Of  the  F-111,  it  is  the  other  version  of  the 
P-111,  the  so-called  F-lllB  with  which 
I  was  critical. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  elucidation.  It  is 
true  that  the  planes  demonstrated  in 
Paris  were  P-UlA's.  But  I  believe  the 
worldwide  reaction  to  the  stunning  new 
developments  in  this  program  applies 
with  equal  force  to  both  versions. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent airplanes,  welghtwise,  flight  charac- 
teristics, and  in  many  other  respects. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  they  are  two 
slightly  differing  versions  of  the  same 
basic  design,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  achieve 
the  maximum  degree  of  commonality. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  commonality 
concept  has  gone  out  of  the  window.  The 
Air  Force  version  of  the  F-111  is  as  dif- 
ferent as  night  is  to  day  with  respect  to 
the  Navy  version. 

B4r.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  deep  Interest.  I  did 
not  ask  him  to  yield  earlier  until  he  had 
spoken  for  about  10  minutes,  and  I  have 
only  3  or  4  minutes  remaining  in  which 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  really  positive 
advances  achieved  In  this  revolutionary 
new  development  in  alrpower.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  emphasize  those  things 
which  apply  to  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  versions  of  the  F-1 11. 

We  have  all  beard  a  lot  about  com- 
monality. I  believe  It  Is  a  valid  goal  to 
achieve.  Adm.  T.  F.  Connally,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Operations,  after  fly- 
ing the  plane,  said  he  beUeved  that  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  was  right. 
Admiral  ConnaUy  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  the  commonaUty  factor 
would  save  many  hundreds  of  mlllionB  of 
dollars  In  the  follow-on  programs  and  in 
parts  and  maintenance.  He  spoke  en- 
thiudasticaUy  of  the  performance  char- 
acteristics of  the  F-lllB.  He  said,  "I 
think  this  F-lllB  is  going  to  land  on  that 
carrier  like  a  lady."  I  have  talked  person- 
ally with  Secretary  Nitze  and  the  Navy 
project  officers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  program. 

But  let  me  mention  Just  two  or  three 
things  tiiat  have  not  yet  been  brought 
out  in  this  debate.  I  beUeve  you  will  see 
why  the  Navy  q^okeamen  are  enthusiastic 
for  the  F-lllB.  It  taring  together  in  one 
{wckage  the  greatest  number  of  totally 
revolutionary  new  advances  in  the  state 


of  the  art  of  air-to-air  warfare  that  we 
have  ever  seen  In  the  United  States. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  swept- wing  de- 
sign, the  first  of  its  kind.  It  Is  truly  revo- 
lutionary and  extremely  significant.  By 
extending  the  wings  at  a  90-degree  angle 
from  the  fuselage  the  plane  is  capable  of 
very  low  speed  takeoffs  and  landings. 
This,  of  course,  is  extremely  Important 
on  aircraft  carriers  and  on  short,  hastily 
built  Jungle  landing  strips.  But  with  the 
wings  swept  back  alongside  the  fuselage. 
It  can  fly  2^2  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
One  plane  contains  both  extreme  c^m- 
bilities.  This  makes  it  the  most  versatile 
combat  aircraft  ever  developed  by  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

Another  extremely  significant  Innova- 
tion is  the  modulated  turbo-jet  engine 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  jet  aircraft, 
will  permit  a  wide  range  and  a  rapid 
change  in  speed.  Heretofore  military  Jet 
aircraft  have  had,  let  us  say,  to  coin 
some  terminology,  just  two  gears,  low 
gear  and  floorbosu-d.  There  were  only  two 
choices — either  subsonic  speed  or  full 
jet  power.  But  with  the  modulated  turbo- 
jet engine  in  the  F-111,  we  do  not  have  to 
just  kick  on  the  afterburners  and  go  from 
a  very  slack  speed  into  top  speed.  Our 
pilots  will  have  a  wide  range  of  speeds 
where  they  can  modulate  and  make  much 
more  flexible  the  speed  and  maneuver- 
ability of  the  aircraft. 

Nothing  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
discussion  about  the  truly  revolutionary 
new  radar  Are  control  system.  This  is  an 
almost  unbelievably  spectacular  advance 
in  target  tracking  and  controlled  fire- 
power. Better  by  far  than  anything  that 
any  nation  has  conoel/ed  In  the  past,  the 
F-1 11 's  fire  control  system  is  capable  of 
firing  simultaneously  at  six  targets,  and 
while  destroying  those  six  targets.  It  can 
maintain  a  constant  computerized  track- 
ing of  16  more  simultaneously.  This  fan- 
tastic new  devdopment  lias  beta  tested 
and  proven  in  more  than  8,000  hours  of 
ground  and  airborne  operation.  It  works. 
There  has  never  before  been  anything 
like  It  In  the  history  of  warfare. 

An  equally  dramatic  thrust  forward  is 
involved  in  the  Phoenix  air-to-air  mis- 
sile in  the  F-111.  It  will  extend  the  ef- 
fective range  of  alr-to-alr  missilery  by  as 
much  as  five  times  the  present  distance. 
Think  of  It.  With  this  new  system  It  will 
be  possible  to  destroy  targets  in  the  air 
from  five  times  the  distance.  Consider 
the  advantage. 

In  other  words,  if  we  can  knock  out  a 
target  that  is  10  miles  away  today,  this 
new  forward-looking  missile  system  will 
be  able  to  knock  that  target  out  from 
50  miles  away. 

The  airplane  also  embodies  a  new  ejec- 
tion capsule  system,  which  for  the  first 
time,  will  work  at  extremely  low  levels  on 
the  ground  and  on  the  water,  and  insure 
the  survivabiUty  of  the  pUots. 

Each  one  of  these  new  systems  la  a 
daring  and  tnily  tpectacular  advanoe  !n 
the  art  of  aerial  warfare  and.  wedded  to- 
gether as  they  are  In  this  revolntloDuy 
new  airplane,  they  constttote  the  great- 
est potential  advance  in  aerial  eondiat 
amiability  that  the  Nation  has  ever  xmt 
together  In  a  stn^  prodocttoD  program. 

So  I  am  sure  yoa  can  aee  why  I  aaj 
that  it  Is  high  time  to  aooentuate  the 
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positive  about  the  F-lll.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  the  least  bit  defensive  about 
It. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress woiild  want  to  delay  by  2  weeks  or 
2  days — ^let  alone  2  years — the  entry  of 
this  badly  needed  weapons  system  Into 
our  Inventory. 

Mr.  &CAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Blr.  HounsLo]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  come  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
many  times  before  to  discuss  the  Issue  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  the  surface  war- 
ships of  our  Navy.  On  May  29,  1967,  I 
told  you  about  the  commissioning  of  the 
nuclear  frigate  Truxtun  and  the  sad  state 
of  affairs  represented  by  the  recent 
christening  of  the  nonnuclear  aircraft 
carrier  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  Kennedy 
could  have  and  should  have  been  nuclear 
powered. 

On  May  8,  1967,  I  spoke  in  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  defense  authoriza- 
tion bin  presented  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
the  H<Hiorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  That 
bill,  as  originated  In  the  House  and  as 
subsequently  agreed  to  In  a  Senate-House 
conference  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  Jtme  5,  1967,  authorized 
three  new  nuclear  submarines,  long  lead- 
time  procurement  funds  for  a  third  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier,  and  two  new  nu- 
clear powered  guided  missile  frigates 
which  Congress  substituted  in  place  of 
two  nonnuclear  destroyers  I'equested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  law. 
Public  Law  90-22,  represents  a  forward 
Step  toward  equipping  our  Navy  with  the 
finest  in  nuclear  powered  surface  war- 
ships— a  step  which  Is  badly  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

The  bill  before  the  Hoxise  today  ap- 
propriates funds  for  these  nuclear-pow- 
ered warships.  In  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  I  have  delved  deeply  into  the  fac- 
tors involved  In  the  value  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  warships.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  studied  and  an- 
alyzed the  question  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  submarines  and  surface 
warships  for  many  years.  This  intensive 
review  was  required  before  the  commit- 
tee could  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
search and  development  effort  necessary 
to  build  a  nuclear  Navy  "second  to  none." 

As  I  stated  before,  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  includes 
funds  for  two  nuclear-powered  frigates 
substituted  by  Congress  in  place  of  two 
nonnuclear-powered  destroyers  requested 
by  the  Department  rf  Defense.  Further, 
the  s^iproprlatlon  bill  includes  f imds  for 
performing  the  contract  definition  of  a 
new  class  major  fleet  escort  called  the 
DXO;  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Report  No.  221  dated  May  2, 1967,  on  the 
fiscal  year  1968  defense  authorization 
act  and  House  Report  No.  270  dated  May 
22,  1967,  on  the  Senate-House  Armed 
Services  Committee  conference  contain 
language  which  prohibits  using  any  of 
these  funds  for  the  design  of  any  major 
fleet  escorts  not  powered  with  a  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plant — a  step  which  I 
also  endone.  Of  course,  the  intent  of  this 


provision  is  not  to  confuse  you  with  the 
nomenclature  used  for  various  ts^pes  of 
ships;  the  Intent  clearly  Is  to  provide  all 
nuclear  escorts  for  our  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers — ^no  matter  whether  they  are 
caUed  DLQN,  DDGN.  DXGN,  or  DXN's, 
or  anything  else. 

The  aircraft  carrier  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  prime  naval  attack  weapons. 
It  provides  a  movable  platform  from 
which  to  laimch  airplanes  wherever  they 
may  be  needed.  It  is  a  floating  airbase 
complete  with  maintenance  and  repair 
facilities.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  vital  as- 
set in  support  of  our  military  activities  in 
Vietnam.  The  tremendous  problems  and 
expense  of  building  up  land  alrbases  in 
Vietnam  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
great  advantages  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
concept. 

However,  to  fully  exploit  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  carrier  task  group,  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  minimize 
the  logistic  support  required  to  sustain 
the  ships  in  a  combat  environment.  Elim- 
ination of  the  requirement  for  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  propulsion  fuel  makes 
nuclear-powered  ships  valuable.  This  be- 
came abundantly  clear  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  when  we  studied 
this  problem  in  1968  and  prepared  our 
report  on  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval 
surface  vessels.  See  the  December  1963 
Joint  Committee  report  entitled  "Nuclear 
Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface  Vessels." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  finally 
come  to  realize  this,  in  the  case  of  air- 
craft carriers — after  Congress  repeat- 
edly pointed  it  out.  They  still  have  not 
recognized  this  important  truth  m  the 
case  of  ships  built  to  escort  nuclear 
carriers. 

In  fact,  I  saw  an  interesting  item  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  about  Navy 
Secretary  Nltze  being  designated  to  re- 
place Cyrus  Vance  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  article  said: 

Perhaps  one  of  Nltze's  greatest  accom- 
plishments there  (as  Secretary  of  the  Navy) 
was  to  use  McNamara's  own  yardsticks — cost- 
eSectlveness — to  convince  a  doubtful  Secre- 
tary that  aU  carriers  In  the  future  should 
be  nuclear  powered. 

I  do  not  mind  letting  Secretary  Nltze 
have  some  credit. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  must  be  able  to 
operate  attack  carrier  task  forces  any- 
where on  short  notice.  Nuclear  propul- 
sion in  our  naval  striking  forces  will 
greatly  enhance  our  capability  to  operate 
our  carrier  task  forces  throughout  the 
oceans  of  the  world — without  the  en- 
tangling logistic  support  problems  cre- 
ated by  conventional  fuel  requirements 
and  free  from  the  constant  changes  in 
the  worldwide  political  cUmate. 

Our  one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier, U.S.S.  Enterpriae,  which  is  now  de- 
ployed for  the  second  time  in  Vietnam, 
has  set  record  after  record  since  she 
Joined  the  fleet  5  years  ago.  She  has 
proven  so  effective  in  battle  in  Vietnam 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested 
a  new  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier  in 
last  year's  bUl,  asked  for  advanced  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  third  nuclear  car- 
rier this  year  and  has  told  Congress  that 
he  Intends  to  ask  for  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  for  the  third  carrier  next  year 
and  another  in  a  future  year. 


At  least  f  otur  major  fleet  escort  ships- 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier.  These  escorts  are 
designed  to  operate  either  on  independ- 
ent missions  against  enemy  targets  or  as 
part  of  a  coordinated  protective  screen  to 
destroy  enemy  aircraft,  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  surface  ships  that  attack 
the  force. 

The  facts  behind  the  action  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  proceed  now  on  a 
nuclear-powered  surface  escort  warship 
bulldmg  program  can  be  assessed  by  re- 
view of  the  reports  I  Identified  in  my  floor 
statement  of  May  8.  1967.  To  this  list  I 
should  add  House  Report  No.  270  dated 
May  22,  1967,  on  the  conference  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees concerning  the  fiscal  year  1968 
defense  authorization  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  currently  preparing  for 
public  release  a  report  prepared  by  the 
committee  staff  on  the  issue  "Nuclear 
Propulsion  for  Major  Fleet  Escorts"  and 
a  record  of  executive  hearings  held  this 
year  on  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program. 

The  committee  staff  report,  of  about 
450  pages,  will  give  the  complete  history 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  siu^ace 
warsliips.  It  will  be  a  document  that  will 
be  useful  to  every  person  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  national  defense  of  our 
country,  It  is  well  documented.  It  will 
furnish  the  complete  story  on  this  prob- 
lem of  whether  we  should  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  sailing  vessels,  you  might  say, 
by  using  oil,  because  oil  today  in  the 
propulsion  of  our  naval  vessels  is  Just  as 
obsolete  as  sails  were  when  oil  took  over. 

This  report  and  the  record  of  hearings 
provide  a  complete  chronology  of  the 
]x>sltions  of  key  people  in  Congress,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  1961  when  the  Enterprise  first  went 
to  sea  up  to  as  recent  as  May  29, 1967.  It 
also  specifically  considers  all  the  studies 
and  correspondence  provided  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  since  1961  on  the  isssue  of 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  should  have 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships.  These 
studies  and  correspondence  are  pub- 
lished in  the  report  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent permitted  by  consideration  of  our 
national  security. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  case 
Is  clear  and  well  supported  that  we,  the 
Congress,  will  have  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  if  the  Navy  is  to  get  the  number 
of  nuclear-powered  major  surface  vessels 
they  need.  It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the 
Navy  does  not  need  more  "studies"  on 
this  issue.  No  one  has  ever  won  a  war 
with  paper  studies. 

The  present  Middle  East  crisis  clearly 
supports  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees  that  the  Navy 
proceed  now  building  nuclear-powered 
major  warships.  This  crisis  supports  the 
position  of  Congress  that  it  Is  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country,  either 
short  term  or  long  term,  to  continue 
building  nonnuclear  major  surface  war- 
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ships,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

While  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
domestic  consumption  of  petroleiun 
comes  from  the  Middle  East,  more  than 
half  the  petroleum  products  used  in 
Vietnam  have  been  coming  from  Persian 
Gulf  soiurces.  On  Jime  7,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  announced  that  he  was  in- 
voking an  emergency  plan  to  provide 
petroleum  products  for  our  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  being  dependent 
upon  the  Middle  East.  This  plan  involves 
more  than  doubling  the  number  of  tank- 
ers which  have  been  supplying  our 
Southeast  Asian  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  losing 
these  Mideast  petroletmi  products  at 
their  sources  for  political  reasons,  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  further 
increase  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
petroleum  products  since  tankers  will 
now  be  forced  to  take  the  longer  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^je.  I  com- 
mented pubUcly  on  the  Importance  of 
nuclear  power  in  warships  to  decrease 
our  military  dependence  on  petroleum 
supplies  last  Saturday. 

Over  and  above  the  obvious  difficulty 
and  increased  cost  involved  in  tills  move, 
I  hope  you  all  remember  that  no  one  Is 
attacking  these  logistic  supply  forces,  no 
bombs  dropped,  no  shells  fired,  or  no  tor- 
pedoes fired  at  these  tankers.  Our  sur- 
face Navy,  fortunately,  has  been  fighting 
a  "War  College"  exercise  where  nobody 
Is  firing  at  them.  They  have  every  possi- 
ble advantage. 

The  Joint  Committee  hearing  record 
and  report  docimients  some  history 
which  is  pertinent  to  this  situation  and 
I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  this 
for  you. 

For  example,  how  many  remember  that 
It  was  largely  due  to  our  submarine  and 
air  attacks  on  the  Japanese  fuel  supply 
lines  from  Southeast  Asia  to  Japan  dur- 
ing World  War  n  that  the  Japanese  war 
machine  was  beaten  to  its  knees,  very 
much  shortening  that  war  in  the  Pacific? 

Do  you  remember  when  the  Atlantic 
Coast  beaches  of  the  United  States  were 
coated  with  oil  from  sunken  tankers — our 
tankers  simk  by  German  U-boats  right 
oS  our  own  coast?  We  lost  some  130  tank- 
ers to  German  U-boats  in  World  War  n. 

Our  logistic  support  forces  are  poten- 
tially more  vulnerable  today — with  the 
advent  of  foreign  nuclear  submarines  and 
longer  range  aircraft  and  missiles. 

To  assess  the  Importance  of  reducing 
the  liquid  fuel  required  by  naval  striking 
forces  tlirough  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
propulsion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  monthly  usage  rate  of  petroleum 
products  for  the  Navy's  ships  and  aircraft 
in  Southeast  Asia  today  is  as  great  as  the 
maximum  monthly  rate  the  Japanese 
were  able  to  import  petroleum  products 
into  the  home  islands  during  World  War 
II.  The  quantity  of  ship  and  aircraft  fuel 
currently  required  per  month  for  the  car- 
rier stiike  groups  alone  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  average 
monUily  requirement  for  the  U.S.  carrier 
strike  forces  in  the  5  months  of  the  Palau 
campaign — one  of  the  peak  naval  opera- 
tions of  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific. 
About  one-third  of  tills  total  is  for  carrier 
propulsion  fuel,  about  one-third  for  es- 
cort fuel,  and  the  remaining  one-third 
for  aircraft  fuel.  Thus,  nuclear  power  In 


the  carrier  would  reduce  the  fuel  require- 
ments in  the  logistic  pipeline  hy  one- 
third  and  nuclear  power  in  the  escorts 
would  reduce  the  fuel  pipeline  to  the 
striking  forces  by  anotiier  one-third. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  pointed 
out  over  a  year  ago  that — 

The  compeUlog  reason  for  the  Navy's 
strong  recommendation  for  nuclear  power  in 
surface  warships  Is  based  on  the  Increased 
survlvablUty  and  tacUcal  flexibility  which  de- 
rive from  freedom  of  dependence  on  propul- 
sion fuel  oil  logistic  support. 

The  dependence  of  U.S.  air  power  on  the 
fuel  distribution  system  In  the  western  Pa- 
cmc  Is  well  known.  The  vulnerabUlty  of  the 
system  to  attack,  particularly  the  overland 
and  terminal  fuel  distribution  required  for 
land-based  air  operatlozis.  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. While  the  Navy's  underway  replenish- 
ment groups  are  considered  to  be  less  vulner- 
able, they  can  also  be  brought  under  attack. 
Current  uttllKaUon  of  Enterprlte  and  Bain- 
brULge  Is  reducing  our  dependence  on  fuel  oU 
and  thus  strengtl^enlng  our  total  air  posture 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Introduction  of 
CVANSS  and  other  nuclear-powered  warships 
could  be  of  critical  Importance  to  the  efficient 
projection  of  air  power  during  the  early 
lB70's." 

From  the  above  you  can  see  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  appreciates  the 
importance  of  nuclear  propulsion  in  min- 
imizing logistic  support  requirements. 
However,  it  appears  that  other  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  either 
forgotten  these  lessons  or  feel  that  for 
some  reason  they  can  be  ignored. 

How  often  must  history  repeat  itself 
before  these  lessons  are  learned  by  the 
people  in  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  Department  of  Defense;  before  they 
pick  up  the  step  of  the  drummer  leading 
the  way  toward  a  modem  Navy  for  this 
country?  , 

The  bill  before  you  is  an  Important  step 
as  it  provides  funds  for  two  more  nu- 
clear-powered guided  missile  frigates  to 
escort  our  nuclear  aircraft  carriers.  An 
overwhelming  vote  of  support  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  American  people,  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress, 
believe  this  is  the  direction  this  country 
should  go. 

Mr.  NES^ZL  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  under- 
standable that  there  are  several  Mem- 
bers who  are  trying  to  stop  the  Defense 
Department  from  reorganizing  the  Re- 
serve components;  however,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  structure  of  our  Army  Reserve 
components  desperately  needs  reorganiz- 
ing. It  lacks  989  units  which  are  needed. 
It  has  1,076  units  which  ar-;  not  needed. 
Only  by  correcting  this  situation  can  the 
structure  tie  made  to  conform  to  that 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  imani- 
mously  say  is  required.  And  only  if  the 
Joint  Chiefs  recommendation  is  met,  can 
we  get  the  readiness  we  need. 

None  of  us  are  wise  enough  to  know 
exactly  how  many  artillery  battalions, 
ordnance  companies,  combat  brigades, 
divisions,  special  forces,  said  other  units 
the  Reserve  components  ought  to  have. 
That  is  the  Job  for  professionals.  To  try 
to  substitute  our  Judgment  under  the 
circumstances  seems  to  me  outrageous. 

The  Reserve  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Seirvlces  Committee  on  which  I 
sit  has  been  fully  briefed  on  the  proposed 
reorganization.  It  provides  the  Gover- 
nors with  the  forces  which  they  need  for 
local   disturbances   while   at   the  same 


time  continuing  the  n.S.  Army  Reserve 
at  virtually  its  current  strength.  Fur- 
thermore, ttke  plan  is  not  intended  for 
implonentation  for  another  2  months — 
a  schedule  purposely  designed  to  en- 
able the  Congress  to  be  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  the  plan  and  to  permit 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2,  a  bill 
which  this  House  passed  overwhelmingly 
only  4  months  ago  smd  which  explicitly 
endorses  the  authority  of  the  military  to 
establish,  reorganize,  or  deactivate  units 
as  required  by  contingency  and  war 
plans. 

We  have  no  business,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  have  nearly  500,000  men 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  over  200,000  men 
in  Europe  in  telling  the  military  profes- 
sionals that  they  cannot  pUt  our  Reserve 
forces  into  the  condition  necessary  to 
adequately  serve  the  national  Interest.  To 
the  contrary  we  ought  to  be  telling  the 
Army  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  proposed  reallnement  of 
our  Reserve  components,  I  submit,  in  ad- 
dition, the  following  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Defense: 

Reaixnucknt  op  Akict  Resksvs  aits  Nationm. 
Ottasd  Appbovb)  bt  Secxttakixs  McNamaba 

AND  VaMCX 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Deputy  Secretary  Cjrrus  R.  Vance  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Army  has  proposed, 
and  they  have  approved,  a  plan  for  realign- 
ing the  Army's  Reserve  and  National  Ouard 
forces  to  improve  significantly  the  early  de- 
ployment capability  and  combat  readiness  of 
the  United  States  Army's  Reserve  Forces. 

The  realignment,  to  be  started  this  year 
and  to  be  completed  by  next  summer,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  Army  Reserve  Forces  as 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  AprU  1S67,  and 
to  bring  the  Army's  Reserve  Component 
structure  Into  balance  with  contingency 
plans  and  the  supporting  equipment  pro- 
gram. 

Becatise  of  Its  serious  Imbalance,  the  pres- 
ent Reserve  Component  structure  has  seri- 
ous readiness  deficiencies.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand units  In  the  current  structure  are  not 
needed.  Most  of  these  surplus  units  are 
manned  at  only  50  percent  of  fuU  wartime 
strength  and  no  equipment  Is  being  pro- 
cured for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army 
Reserve  Forces  need  almost  a  thousand  units 
it  does  not  have. 

The  Reserve  Forces  wlU  be  realigned  to: 

a.  Bring  the  force  structvire  into  conform- 
ity with  that  needed  to  satisfy  mmtary 
requirements  and  for  which  equipment  pro- 
curement has  been  authorized. 

b.  Update  the  Reserve  Force  structure. 

c.  Provide  adequate  forces  for  the  needs  of 
each  state. 

d.  Locate  the  units  In  the  proposed  struc- 
ture geographically  and  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation so  that  in  the  event  of  mobilization 
the  burden  is  shared  equitably  among  states 
and  populations. 

e.  Diminish  the  need  to  assign  involuntar- 
ily to  reserve  units  individuals  who  have 
completed  two  or  more  years  on  active  duty. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization,  the 
Army's  Reserve  Components  will  consist  of 
\inits  with  a  total  paid  drill  strength  of  640,- 
000.  Units  In  the  new  structure  wiU  be 
manned  at  an  average  of  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  full  wartime  strength.  The  new  struc- 
ture will  be  supported  with  equipment,  tech- 
nicians, spare  parts,  and  all  the  other  es- 
sentials necessary  to  achieve  required  readi- 
ness. 

The  structure  of  the  Army's  Reserve  Com- 
ponents under  this  new  plan  will  consist  of 
eight  combat  dlvUions,  18  brigades,  13  Tram- 
ing  Divisions  and  the  necessary  supporUng 
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units  to  reinforce  the  Active  Army  and  to 
provide  tbe  support  required  for  the  Reserve 
units. 

At  present  there  are  23  divisions,  11  bri- 
gades and  13  training  divisions  In  the  Army's 
Reserve  Components.  Of  the  23  divisions, 
only  8  are  manned  at  80%  of  full  wartime 
Btrragtb.  The  remaining  15  low-priority  di- 
visions are  manned  at  60%  of  full  wartime 
strength.  Equipment  is  not  being  procured 
for  the  16  low-priority  divisions. 

The  realignment  plan  continues  paid  drill 
units  in  both  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve.  The  paid  drill  strength 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  would  be  400,- 
000  and  240,000  In  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  Army  National  Guard  will  consist  of 
8  divisions,  18  brigades,  other  combat  and 
combat  support  units,  and  service  support 
units  necessary  to  maintain  equipment  and 
to  satisfy  state  needs.  Sufficient  forces  will 
be  allocated  to  the  states  to  meet  require- 
ments for  units  needed  in  the  event  of  clvU 
disturbances  and  natural  disasters. 

The  Army  Reserve  will  consist  of  mobiliza- 
tion base  imlts,  including  13  training  divi- 
sions, two  maneuver  area  commands,  the 
Army  Reserve  schools,  and  the  service  .sup- 
port units  except  those  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  state 
needs. 

The  allocation  of  all  combat  and  combat 
support  units  to  the  National  Guard  will  give 
the  Guard  the  units  most  relevant  to  state 
missions  and  will  provide  a  basis  which  baa 
not  existed  heretofore  for  allocating  a  given 
type  unit  to  the  Guard  or  to  the  Reserve. 
There  is  precedence  for  this  action  in  the 
Reserve  Components  of  the  Air  Force.  In 
the  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  is  pres- 
ently composed  of  approximately  84%  of 
combat  and  combat  support  units.  The 
United  States  Army  Reserve,  on  Oie  other 
hand,  consists  primarily  of  Mobilization 
Base  and  Service  Support  units  with  about 
70%  of  Ita  strength  in  units  of  that  type. 

The  transition  from  the  cvirrent  structure 
to  the  proposed  structure  will  be  accom- 
plished by: 

a.  Consolidating  each  of  the  existing  16 
low-priority  Army  National  Guard  divisions 
Into  a  high  priority  divisional  or  separate 
brigade. 

b.  Forming  a  division  base  and  high 
priority  divisional  bridage  from  each  of  the 
eight  existing  high  priority  National  Guard 
divisions. 

c.  Forming  the  additional  19  divisional 
or  separate  bridages  needed  from  the  11  high 
priority  brigades  now  in  the  struct\ire  and 
from  low-priority  units  being  discontinued. 

d.  Organizing  the  resulting  8  division  bases 
and  42  brigades  into  force  of  8  high  priority 
dlvlalonfl  and  18  brigades. 

e.  utilizing  the  Immediate  Reserve  and 
the  residual  assets  of  the  Reinforcing  Re- 
serve to  form  the  remaining  units  required 
In  the  proposed  structure. 

The  Selected  Reserve  Force  wUl  be  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

The  Army  estimates  that  approximately 
92%  of  the  imits  in  the  proposed  structure 
will  consist  of  units  In  the  current  structure 
which  will  continue  in  being  with  no  change, 
or  wtU  be  continued  after  making  a  moderate 
conversion  such  as  the  conversion  of  a  106- 
mm  battalion  to  a  176mm  battalion.  Eight 
percent  of  the  units  in  the  proposed  struc- 
ture will  be  newly  activated.  A  significant 
proportion  of  these  activations  would  be  re- 
qiiired  in  any  event,  because  units  that  do 
not  now  exist,  or  do  not  exist  in  the  number 
required,  must  be  added  to  the  structure. 

The  plan  is  intended  for  implementation 
after  the  1967  summer  field  training  has  been 
substantially  completed,  and  wUl  be  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  summer  field 
training  1968  so  that  all  units  may  then 
attend  training  in  their  realigned  con- 
figuration. 

Secretary  McNam&ra  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  reorganization  in  order  that 


the  total  force  structure — Active  and  Re- 
serve— will  have  the  units  required  to  enable 
the  Aimy  to  respond  promptly  in  meeting 
any  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

Detailed  stationing  plans  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  Commanding  General,  Conti- 
nental Army  Command  for  the  units  In  the 
Army  Reserve  and  by  the  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  State  Adjutants  General 
for  the  units  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 


STATEMrNT  or  Deptttt  Secretabt  or  Defense, 
Ctbus  R.  Vance,  Resarding  REALtbnEMENT 
OF  Akmt  Reserve  and  National  Guabd, 
Made  Jitne  2,  1967 

The  Reserve  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  In  the  beat  shape  In  their  history  but 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  I  yesterday  approved  an  Army  plan  to 
strengthen  further  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  for  contingencies  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  Army's  plan  is  based  on  an  assessment 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  what  Reserve 
Forces  our  nation  needa,  and  what  forces  are 
surplus. 

When  the  Army  received  the  results  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  analysis,  Secretary  Resor  and 
General  Johnson  developed  this  plan,  de- 
signed for  streamlined  readiness  and  sus- 
tained effectiveness. 

Our  country  must  have  a  modern  and  up- 
to-date  reserve  forces  structure.  What  we 
want  and  what  we  must  have  are  reserve 
forces,  manned,  trained  and  equipped,  to 
carry  out  missions  within  a  balanced  force 
structure. 

This  is  precisely  the  objective  of  the 
Army's  plan.  The  reaBgnment  will  assure 
maximum  effectiveness.  The  fighting  edge  of 
the  reserve  forces  will  thus  be  further 
sharpened. 

This  plan  is  the  culmination  of  six  years 
Of  effort  to  Improve  the  readiness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  reserve  forces.  Six  years  ago 
our  reserve  forces  lacked  readiness  objectives 
that  were  adequately  linked  to  our  contin- 
gency war  plans.  Iliousands  of  units 
throughout  the  country  were  undermanned 
and  ill-equipped.  Many  were  surplus  to  our 
military  requirements.  Major  steps  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  were  taken  In  1962  and 
1965,  and  a  third  will  b«  taken  with  this  new 
Army  plan.  In  the  process  we  will  have  elimi- 
nated more  than  3500  unneeded  units,  and 
will  have  added  to  our  force  structure  more 
than  2000  needed  units.  We  feel  ttiat  great 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  last  six 
years.  The  plan  which  Is  now  before  us  will 
give  us  a  balanced,  ready,  and  effective  re- 
serve force. 

The  proposed  reorganization  will  eliminate 
about  1000  unneeded  units  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserves,  and 
will  create  approximately  1000  new  units. 
These  activations  will  make  the  reserve 
forces  compatible  with  the  Active  Forces 
and  will  give  us  an  improved  support  struc- 
ture for  both  Reserve  and  Active  Forces. 

National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  under 
the  realignment  plan  will  know  that  they  are 
fulfilling  a  heightened  role  in  our  nation's 
defense.  Our  civilian  leadership  and  our 
military  commanders  will  know  that  they 
have  balanced  reserve  forces  on  which  they 
can  count  for  rapid  response  if  necessary. 
And  the  American  people  will  know  that  this 
major  gain  In  national  defense  can  be  main- 
tained for  years  to  come  at  the  minimum 
cost  possible. 

Our  reserve  forces  have  served  the  nation 
in  an  outstanding  manner  In  the  past.  This 
realignment  will  give  them  even  greater  op- 
portunities for  more  effective  service  to  our 
nation  In  the  future. 

Statement  of  Mb.  Stawlky  R.  Resob,  Sec- 
retabt OF  THE  Abkt,  June  2,  1967 
Gentlemen,  as  you  came  in  you  were  Issued 
a  press  release  which  has  a  number  of  charts 


attached  that  provide  information  concern- 
ing the  proposed  Reserve  Components  re- 
organization we  are  announcing  today. 

There  are  several  matters  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed reorganization. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  which  we 
are  announcing  today  the  Army's  Reserve 
Components  will  have  8  combat  divisions,  18 
brigades,  13  training  divisions  and  the  re- 
quired reinforcing  and  supporting  units  with 
a  total  paid  drill  strength  of  640,000.  Units 
In  the  proposed  structure  will  be  manned  at 
an  average  of  over  00  per  cent  of  full  war- 
time strength  and  will  be  fully  supported 
with  equipment,  technicians,  and  spare 
parts. 

The  Army  National  Guard  will  have  a  paid 
drill  strength  of  400,000  and  will  Include  8 
combat  divisions  and  18  combat  brigades.  It 
will  also  include  the  necessary  service  sup- 
port units  to  provide  essential  maintenance. 
The  Army  Reserve  vrtll  have  a  total  paid  drill 
strength  of  240,000  and  will  include  13  train- 
ing divisions,  whose  mission  is  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  combat,  2  maneuver  area  com- 
mands, the  USAR  schools  and  service  support 
units. 

The  plan  will  achieve  the  following  major 
objectives : 

It  will  bring  the  reserve  force  structure 
Into  conformity  with  that  needed  to  satisfy 
military  requirements  and  that  for  which 
equipment  procurement  has  been  authorized. 
It  will  give  the  reserves  the  8  combat  divi- 
sions, 18  brigades  and  supporting  units  rec- 
ommended by  the  JCS. 

It  will  update  the  reserve  force  structure 
to  conform  to  modifications  which  have  been 
made  In  the  Active  Army  over  the  last  two 
years. 

It  will  continue  to  provide  adequate  forces 
for  the  needs  of  each  state. 

It  will  locate  units  geograplUcally  and  In 
relation  to  population  so  that  the  burden 
of  mobilization  virlll  be  shared  equitably 
among   the  states  and  population. 

It  will  diminish  the  need  to  assign  invol- 
untarily to  reserve  units  individuals  who 
have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  active 
service. 

Unlike  the  reorganization  proposal  which 
we  made  in  1965  and  1066.  the  current  plan 
will  maintain  units  and  paid  drill  strengths 
In  both  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

The  proposed  reorganization  can  be  ac- 
complished without  an  unacceptable  degree 
of  turbulence.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
units  In  the  new  structure,  measured  In 
terms  of  total  strength,  will  be  units  al- 
ready in  the  current  structure  which  will 
be  continued  with  no  change  or  with  merely 
a  conversion  to  closely  related  types  of  units. 

The  Selected  Reserve  Force  consisting  of 
3  divisions,  6  brigades  and  150,000  men  will 
remain  substantially  unchanged  except  for 
modernization  of  certain  support  units  to 
conform  to  changes  made  in  similar  units 
in  the  Active  Army. 

We  intend  to  begin  implementing  the  plan 
after  field  training  Is  completed  this  sum- 
mer. Tills  will  permit  Congress  time  to  take 
action  on  pending  legislation  which  may  be 
relevant  to  the  plan.  A  major  portion  of  the 
reorganization  will  be  accomplished  by  con- 
solidating existing  units  not  required  by  cur- 
rent plans  into  new  units  which  are  re- 
quired. This  will  enable  us  to  retain  most 
of  the  trained  personnel  now  In  the  Reserve 
Components. 

Statement  of  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Chief  or  Staff,  U.S.  Armt,  June  2.  1967 
In  their  annual  review  of  the  military 
forces  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  analyzed  the 
requirements  and  military  force  levels  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  national 
military  strategy.  From  this  analysis,  it  was 
determined  that  the  forces  in  the  Army's  Re- 
serve Components  should  consist  of  8  divi- 
sions and   18  brigades,  together  with  other 
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combat,  combat  support,  and  service  support 
units  to  augment  and  complement  Active 
Army  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rec- 
ommended tliat  all  of  the  units  in  the  Re- 
serve Components  be  fully  equipped  and 
properly  supported  to  enable  them  to  engage 
la  BUBtatned  land  combat  promptly  when 
called  upon  to  do  to. 

When  this  reorganization  is  completed  and 
when  the  resulting  force  reaches  the  pre- 


scribed strengths,  equipment  levels,  and 
readineos,  It  will  meet  the  requirements  for 
Reserve  Components  in  the  Army  as  we  see 
them  today  and  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  establishment  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve Force  was  a  first  step  in  reaching  a 
higher  state  of  readiness.  The  proposed  re- 
organization will  permit  additional  improve- 
ments in  readiness. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  thoee  mem- 


bers of  the  Army  National  Ouard  and  the 
U.8.  Army  Reserve  who  have  devoted  ao  much 
time  and  energy  to  the  security  Interest  of 
our  country.  A  new  opportunity  now  pr— ents 
Itself  which  will  require  an  intensified  effort 
and  renewed  devotion  on  the  part  of  these 
individuals.  I  know  that  It  Is  their  baalc  pur- 
pose to  continue  to  devote  their  talents  and 
energies  to  the  nation's  security  and  tliat  all 
other  Interests  become  secondary. 


Comparison  of  present  and  proposed  Reserv 

£■  component  structure 

Present  structure 

Proposed  structure  > 

Unit  catefOfy 

Army  National 
Guard 

US.  Army 
Reserve 

ToUl 

Manning  level 

Army  National 
Guard 

U.S.  Army 
Reserve 

Total 

Manning  level 

IMMEDIATE  RESERVE  UNITS 
Air  defenw 

Thotisands 

7.4 
77.0 
43.6 

8.7 

164.8 

2.5 

3.9 

Thousands 

Thousands 

7.4 

165.7 

59.5 

75.6 

237.3 

13.9 

8.5 

Percent 

85 

80 

75-80 

75-100 

75-80 

70 

100 

Thousands 

10 

88 

65 

9 

222 

6 

Thousands 

Thousands 

10 
133 

65 

75 
332 

14 

Percent 

Units  to  round  out  ^ctiv*  Army 

88.7 
IS.  9 
66.9 
72.5 
11.4 

4.6 

45 

on 

Brieadn  (now  11  brlaidu.  to  be  increased  to  IB  br^ides) 

Mobilization  biM  and  trilninf  units 

90 

66 

110 
14 

5 

90-100 
90 
90 

100 

8  division  (oreei 

Support  to  otiier  services 

State  headquarters  and  US.  Army  Reserve  schools,  sUff  and 
laculty 

Subtotal 

307.9 

260.0 

567.9 

400 

240 

640 

REINFORCING  RESERVE  UNITS 
Other  divisions  (15  divisloni.  Army  NiUonai  Guard) 

96.3 

13.6 
.7 

96.3 

13.6 

.7 

SO 
50 
100 

Nondivisional  units 

Command  haadquarlara,  divislDnal 

;iii::::;::::;l":::::i:"::: 

Subtotal 

iia6 

110.6 

! 

Total 

418.5 

260.0 

678.5 

400 

240 

640 



>  Breakout  ot  strenith  between  Army  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  behwoen  cateiories  Is  approximate  and  subject  to  refinement 

Comparison  oj  present  and  future  structure 


Combat  dMslons 

Training  divisions 

Command  headquarters,  divisional. 

Combat  brigades 

Maneuver  area  commands 

Air  defense  battalions 

Field  Army  support  command 

Support  brigades 

Adjutant  General  units 

Civil  affairs  units 

COSTAR  units 

Finance  units 

JAG  units 

Hospital  units 

Military  police  battalions 

Public  inlormation  units 

PSYOPS  units 

Garrison  units 

Terminal  units 

Total  companies  and  detachments  • 
Paid  drill  strength  (thousands)  >... 


Present  stnicture 


Future  structuro 


Army  National  Guard 


Immediate 
Reserve  ■ 


e 

7 
0 

44 
0 
0 

36 
0 
0 

1 

0 
15 

6 
34 

0 

0 

0 

2,520 

307.9 


Reinforcing 
Reserve ' 


15 
0 
S 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,480 
110.6 


US.  Army 
Reserve, 

Immediate 
Reserve' 


0 
13 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
3 

96 

77 

38 

18 

196 

107 

4 

25 

8 

18 

19 

3,575 

260 


ToUl 


23 

13 

5 

11 

2 

44 

0 

3 

132 

77 

38 

19 

196 

122 

10 

59 

8 

18 

19 

7,575 

6>l.5 


Army 

Natio«al 

Guard 


8 

0 
0 

18 
0 

31 
0 
D 

47 
0 

40 
0 
0 
0 

11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,900 
400 


US.    Army 
Rsserve 


0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

116 

51 

208 

53 

226 

121 

0 

35 

6 

4 

19 

3,400 

240 


Total 


8 

13 

0 

18 

2 

31 

1 

4 

1 

51 

248 

S3 

226 

121 

11 

35 
6 
4 

19 

,300 

640 


<  Manned  at  80  percent  or  higher  or  lull  wartime  strength;  necesury  equipment  being  procured. 
'  Manned  at  50  percent  of  full  wartime  strength;  no  equipment  being  procured 
J  Manned  at  90  percent  or  higher  or  full  wartime  strength;  to  be  fully  supported  with  equipment, 
technicians,  and  spare  parts. 


•  Approximate. 

'  Fiscal  year  1967  budget  strength. 


Majoi  Units  Cukbcntlt  m  thx  Axmt 
Na'txonal  Ouahd 

Immediate  Reserve  divisions  and  brigades 
normally  manned  at  80%  war-time  strength 
for  which  equipment  Is  being  procured. 

XriOT  AND  LOCATION 

30th  Armored  Division,  Tennessee. 
60th  Armored  Division,  New  Jersey. 
2ath  Infantry  Division,  Massachusetts. 
28th  Infantry  Division,  Pennsylvania. 
30th  Infantry  Division,  North  Carolina. 
38th  Infantry  Division,  Indiana. 
42d  Infantry  Division,  New  York. 
47th  Infantry  Division.  Minnesota. 


63d  Armored  Brigade,  Florida-South  Caro- 
lina. 

Seth  Armored  Brigade,  Vermont-Connecti- 
cut. 

29th  Infantry  Brigade,  Hawail-Califomia. 

60th  Infantry  Brigade,  Kansas-Missouri. 

gad  Infantry  Brigade,  Puerto  Rico. 

258th  Infantry  Brigade,  Arlzona-Mlssouri- 
Vlrginia. 

67th  Infantry  Brigade  (Mech),  Nebraska- 
Iowa. 

Reinforcing  Reserve  divisions  (National 
Ouard)  manned  at  60%  war-time  strength 
for  which  no  equipment  is  being  procured. 


UNIT  AND  LOCATION 

27th  Armored  Division,  New  York. 

40th  Armored  Division,  Callfomia. 

48th  Armored  Division,  Oeorgla. 

40th  Armored  Division,  Texas. 

29th  Infantry  Division,  Virginia-Maryland. 

31st  Infantry  Division,  Alabama-Missis- 
sippi. 

32d  Infantry  Division,  Wisconsin. 

33d  Infantry  Division,  Illinois. 

seth  Infan^  Division,  Texas. 

37th  Infantry  Division,  Ohio. 

30th  Infantry  Division.  Louisiana-Arkan- 
sas. 
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Chtrrent  and  proposed  paid  dHil  strength  of 
Army  Mational  Gitard  ttg  State — Continued 


StaU 


41at   Infantry   Division.   WMhlngton-Ore- 
gon. 
4Ath  Infantry  DlTlMon,  Oklahoma, 
4<ttti  Infantry  Dlvlglon,  Iflchlgan. 
49th  Infantry  DlTliIon.  Oallf omU. 

UAJOm  TTMITB  »  THK  ARKQ  UiroB  TRK  PlO-      ''''Vlawi 

K«D  B«»oAimATioK  puuf  Ki^:.**."!: 

Eight  dl-vlBiona  and  eighteen  brigades,  all  Mjnnesoti 

to  be  manned  at  90%  full  -war-time  strength  [Jl»'«lppl — 

and  fuUy  supported  with  eq\ilpment,  tech-  SSa 

nldans  and  other  essentials  for  readiness.  Nebraska.."" 

UNirS    AND    LOCATION  KrHVm^Vir, 

26th.  Infantry  Division  New  Jersey.... 

Hq  and  Base.  Ifassachusetts.  n|w  Y^k*^'  ~ ' 

Brigade,  Massachusetts.  North  Carolioi. 

Brigade,  Massachusetts.  North  Dakota.. 

Brigade.  ConnecUcut.  oHlShom-.::::; 

28th  Infantry  Division  o™«o" 

n         J  ■,>         -«  •        .  Pennsylvania... 

Hq  and  Base,  Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rka 

Brigade,  Pennsylvania.  Rboda  Island... 

Brigade.  Maryland.  South  Carolina. 

Brigade.  Virginia.  ^l^"^." 

30th  Infantry  Division  •  Jm« 

Hq  and  Base,  North  Carolina.  Vermonl.".".'.'" 

Brigade,  North  Carolina.  Virginia. 

Brigade.  Georgia.  "["Ji"?'"":--- 

Brigade.  South  Carolina.  Wi^!(lir.".".:: 

3Sth    Infantry   Division  Wyoming 

Hq  and  Base,  Indiana. 
Brigade,  Indiana. 
Brigade,  Michigan. 
Brigade,  Ohio. 

42d    Infantry   Division 

Hq  and  Base,  New  York. 
Brigade,  New  York. 
Brigade,  New  Tork. 
Brigade,  Pennsylvania. 


June  IS,  1967 


Current 


6,843 

15,001 
9.999 

10,850 

10.928 
9,299 
2,477 
4.861 
880 
2,280 

14,761 
3.398 

24. 765 

11.262 
2.993 

15.892 
8,974 
6,718 

18.753 
6.923 
3,343 

11,053 
4.145 

11.734 

17. 225 
4,886 
3.144 
7.698 
6.757 
3.576 
9.942 
1,681 


Proposed  > 


6.467 
14.877 
9.750 
9.653 

10.500 
8.450 
2.443 
4.334 
950 
2.243 

14, 183 
3.267 

24. 520 

11.037 
2.600 

14,991 
8.400 
6,309 

17.943 
7.000 
2,900 
9.714 
3.757 

10,588 

17,409 
4.618 
2.900 
7.761 
5.904 
3,066 
9,940 
1.564 


■  Approximate. 

CtTRRENT     LOCATIOK     OF     U.S.     ASMT     RESERVE 

TaAumTo  Divisions  Maneitveb  Abea  Com- 
mands AND  StrppoRT  Brigades 

UNIT    AND    LOCATION 


47th    Infantry   Divisitm 
Hq  and  Base.  Minnesota. 
Brigade.  Minnesota. 
Brigade,  Illinois. 
Brigade,  Iowa. 

30th  Armored    Division 
Hq  and  Base.  Tennessee. 
Brigade,  Tennessee. 
Brigade,  Alabama. 
Brigade.  Mississippi. 

SOth  Armored  IHvision 

Hq  and  Base.  New  Jersey. 

Brigade,  New  Jersey. 

Brigade,  New  York. 

Brigade,  Vermont. 

Infantry  Brigades  (Sep)  (14)  :  Arkansas, 
California,  California,  Florida,  Hawaii,  nil- 
nols,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
X>uerto  Rico,  Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

Infantry  Brigades  (Mech)  (Sep)  (2) : 
Nebraska.  Texas. 

Airborne  Brigade  (Sep)  (1) :  Alabama. 

Armor  Brigade  (Sep)  (1):  California. 

Current  and  proposed  paid  drill  strength  of 
Army  National  Guard  by  State 


State 

Current 

Proposed  > 

Alabama 

16. 283 
2,253 
2,948 
7.720 

22.332 
2,987 
6.393 
3,130 
1.714 
8.333 
7,613 
4.253 
3.408 

n.5C3 

11,596 
8.333 
8.401 
5.502 
7.726 
2.788 

15.  355 
1  940 

Alaska 

Arizona 

2,800 

8,050 

21  958 

Arkansas 

Galifornia 

Coterado 

2  706 

ConnaetKut 

5.800 
2.800 
1,705 
7,549 
8.800 
4.595 
3.319 
11,338 
10.489 
7.811 
7.300 
4.957 
7,890 
2.800 

Delatnra 

District  eXMiUBbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois _ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

'Infantry  vs.  Mechanized  status  Is  under 
study. 


Training  division* 
100th.  Kentucky. 
104th,  Washington.  Oregon. 
108th.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
70th,  Michigan,  Indiana. 
76th,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Maine. 
78th,  New  Jersey. 
SOth,  Virginia,  Maryland. 
84th,  Wisconsin. 
85th,  nilnoU. 

88th,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska. 
91st,  California. 

95th.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
98th,  New  York. 

Maneuver  area    commands 
87th,  Alabama. 
75th.  Texas. 

Support  brigades ' 
I03d.  Iowa. 
301st,  New  York. 
377th,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  hi.  Chairman,  fic- 
cording  to  an  article  in  This  Week  mag- 
azine last  Sunday,  all  of  the  wars  in 
America's  history  have  cost  $500  billion. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  thus  equiva- 
lent to  14  percent  of  that  figure.  When 
you  add  what  was  appropriated  In  sup- 
plementals  earlier  this  year,  you  will  find 
that  the  90th  Congress  already  has  au- 
thorized defense  spending  totaling  as 
much  as  the  entire  coet  of  all  American 
wars  prior  to  World  War  II. 

And  so  I  cannot  hdp  wondering  why 
it  is,  with  these  billions  upon  billions 
available  for  our  defense  effort,  we  stag- 
ger on  and  on  through  a  seemingly  end- 
less stalemate  in  Southeast  Asia?  What, 
Indeed,  will  it  take  to  achieve  victory  or 
even  a  face-saving  settlement?  If  this 
budget  cannot  do  the  job,  then  it  prob- 
ably cannot  be  done. 

The  root  of  the  problem  must  lie  with 
those  who  administer  the  program. 

1  Under  proposed  reorganization,  one  new 
brigade  will  be  added. 


Strangely  enough.  It  Is  In  the  civilian 
offices  at  the  Defense  Department  where 
the  will  to  win  is  about  as  obscure  as  the 
reasons  given  for  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  McNamara's  conduct  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  given  rise  to  that  new 
phenomena,  the  credibility  grap.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  he  has  flouted  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress.  Against  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Nation's  foremost  military 
experts,  the  Secretary  has  relied  solely 
on  the  F-IU  to  fill  our  bomber  require- 
ments. He  has  practically  Invited  missile 
attacks  on  this  country  by  stubbornly 
refusing  to  build  an  adequate  antl-bal- 
llstic-mlssile  defense. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  any  man 
who  has  misjudged  the  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  by  $15  billion  as  the  Secretary 
did  in  fiscal  1966  and  by  $13  billion  as 
he  did  in  fiscal  1967  has  a  right  to  expect 
criticism  of  his  performance.  It  probably 
would  be  presumptuous  of  a  freshman 
Congressman  to  call  for  the  resignation 
of  a  Cabinet  official.  So,  I  shall  merely 
say  that  I  heartily  endorse  any  such  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
and  wish  them  Godspeed  in  their  elTorts. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  done  in  similar  cases  in  the  past,  I 
shall  vote  for  this  enormous  defense  ap- 
propriation because  there  really  is  no 
alternative,  as  I  see  it.  In  today's  worid. 
we  must  maintain  the  strength  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  and  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  must  have  the  equipment  and 
supplies  they  need. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  how  much  of  the  total  is 
to  be  used  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  process 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  practicable  to  propose 
amendments  to  limit  or  reduce  these 
amounts.  If  amendments  to  this  effect 
are  offered,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  support 
them. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  the 
reductions  it  has  made  in  the  budget  re- 
quests, but  I  am  disturbed  that  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  additions  to  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  totaling  over 
$400  million,  and  I  intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  these 
add-ons. 

It  is  imperative  that,  in  these  days  of 
economic  strain,  we  conduct  our  affairs 
in  as  economical  a  way  as  possible.  If  the 
Department  of  Defense,  having  carefully 
studied  the  matter,  concludes  that  an  ex- 
penditure is  not  needed,  I  am  inclined  to 
support  that  judgment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  an  adequate  appro- 
priation figure  which  can  be  justified 
as  neither  wasteful  nor  penurious  is  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  military  ap- 
propriation before  us  now  is  the  largest, 
and  necessarily  the  most  delicate,  we 
will  consider  this  year  because  the  safety 
of  the  country  is  involved.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  a  commendable  Job  in  the  reduction 
of  budget  requests  which  do  not  affect 
our  combat  effectiveness.  While  provid- 
ing for  such  strategic  hardware  as  a  full- 
strength  B-52  force,  the  PB-111,  Mln- 
uteman  III,  Poseidon,  and  Nike  X  mis- 
siles, they  have  wisely  recommended  re- 
duction in  amounts  requested  for  spe- 
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clal  studies  and  overlapping  training 
programs,  and  reduction  in  many  other 
requests  which  undoubtedly  exceed 
needs. 

One  particular  reduction  should  in- 
terest us  all  for  its  implications.  The 
committee  eliminated  a  $400,000  request 
for  funds  to  dredge  Kings  Bay,  Oa., 
which  is  an  inactive  ammunition  load- 
ing depot.  Despite  the  request  for  funds, 
the  Army  testified  that  there  are  no  cur- 
rent plans  to  reactivate  the  depot.  Why, 
then,  were  the  fimds  requested  in  the 
first  place?  Who  formulated  the  request 
and  for  what  reason?  How  many  more 
such  indefensible  requests  in  this  enor- 
mous budget  slipped  by  even  the  astute 
committee  and  its  competent  staff? 

While  my  principal  purpose  is  to  com- 
mend the  committee  and  to  support  the 
bill,  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  appropriate 
time  to  raise  the  question  of  unpunished 
incompetence.  What  happens  to  the 
man  who  inserted  the  Kings  Bay  pro- 
posal to  waste  $400,000?  Will  he  be  left 
unreprimanded,  uncensured,  unchecked 
to  strike  again  when  the  next  budget 
requests  are  made? 

I  am  currently  reviewing  a  naval  air- 
craft usage  audit  which  contains  more 
than  $100  million  of  unjustifiable  waste 
for  such  things  as  the  unnecessary  pur- 
Chase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
135  aircraft  beyond,  the  needs  of  that 
part  of  one  branch  of  the  service,  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo 
at  a  cost  of  up  to  50  times  that  of  com- 
mercial transportation,  and  the  joyriding 
of  pilots  who  fly  home  for  the  weekend 
in  planes  which  cost  in  excess  of  $200 
per  hour  to  operate.  To  illustrate  my 
generalizations,  I  cite  the  case  of  a  plane 
being  dispatched  to  return  a  naval  offi- 
cer to  his  base  at  a  cost  to  the  Navy  of 
$666  when  available  commercial  trans- 
portation cost  only  $12,  and  the  case  of 
the  pilot  who  took  an  HU-16  from  Nor- 
folk to  his  home  In  Minneapolls-St.  Paul 
for  the  weekend  at  a  cost  of  $5,663. 

I  Wish  to  raise  many  questions  from 
the  audit  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  my  purix>se  in  mention- 
ing this  today  is  to  suggest  that  we  can 
still  pare  down  the  mllltaiy  budget  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  deeper 
probes  in  search  of  unnecessary  requests. 
The  censuring  or  removing  from  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  those  people  who 
deliberately  and  wantonly  waste  tax 
funds  and  request  money  for  purposes 
which  they  know  to  be  unnecessary  to 
the  national  Interest  or  In  amounts  be- 
yond the  real  needs  of  the  services  also 
•  ought  to  be  considered.  The  waste  weak- 
ens our  country  in  a  very  real  way. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  and 
promise  to  give  it  my  full  support  in 
future  efforts  to  provide  for  the  true 
needs  of  our  defense  forces  while  elimi- 
nating the  Inexcusable  waste  of  tax 
resources. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  concludes  the  general  debate  on  the 
bill. 

I  hope  that  the  hearings  and  the  re- 
port, which  are  available  to  all  Members, 
as  well  as  the  Conorkssional  Record  of 
today,  will  enable  all  of  us  to  be  generally 
famlUar  with  the  huge  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  hope  that  that 


famlllartty  will  instill  a  confidence  In, 
and  support  of,  the  defense  (^)erations 
of  our  Nation. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
foUowing  Bunas  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  for  military  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defenses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  page  1,  line 
6,  where  the  words  "Department  of  De- 
fenses" appear  that  the  letter  "s"  be 
deleted  so  that  the  words  will  read  "De- 
partment of  Defense". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PXACnCK,    AXMT 

For  the  necessary  expenses  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  rlHe 
ranges,  the  Instruction  of  citizens  In  marks- 
manship, and  promotion  of  rifle  practice.  In 
accordance  with  law.  Including  travel  of 
rifle  teams,  military  personnel,  and  Individ- 
uals attending  regional,  national,  and  inter- 
national competitions,  and  not  to  exceed 
921.000  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Board;  S428.000:  Provided,  That  travel 
expenses  of  civilian  members  of  the  National 
Board  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Begtila- 
tlons,  as  amended. 

AHBNOMXNT  OITiaKD  BT   MK.   If'CAKTBT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCaktht:  on 
page  13.  strike  out  Une  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  6  on 
page  14. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would 
strike  $428,000  for  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  This 
money  is  used  for  ammunition  and  the 
loan  of  rifles  to  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion clubs.  The  present  law  requires  that 
groups  which  want  this  Federal  aid  must 
join  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  subsidize  an  orga- 
nization which  espouses  vigilantism 
within  the  confines  of  the  Uiated  States. 
I  refer  to  a  suggestion  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  American  Riflemjui,  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
that  citizens  acquire  firearms  to  form 
civilian  posses  in  order  to  provide  a  po- 
tential community  stabilizer  against  the 
threat  of  urban  rioting. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  this 
editorial: 

Mob  action  on  a  scale  unprecedented  In 
the  modem  United  States  has  ravaged  com- 
munity after  community  In  recent  years 
.  .  .  With  homefront  safeguards  spotty  and 
uncertain,  the  armed  citizen  represents  a 
potential  community  stabilizer.  His  support 
of  law  and  order,  whether  as  a  civilian  mem- 
ber of  the  posse  comltatus  or  as  one  of  the 
unorganized  mllltla.  defined  as  "the  whole- 
body  of  able-bodied  male  citizens,"  could 
prove  essential. 


I  suggest  to  you  that  this  Is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  mass  mayhem,  for  taking  the 
law  into  one's  own  armed  hands.  This 
$428,000  is  only  part  of  about  $2  million 
this  organization  gets  annually  imder 
this  kind  of  program. 

This  morning's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  quotes  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  organization  as  stating  they 
were  given  the  Job  of  checking  out  the 
suitability  of  groups  that  get  Federal 
guns  "because  we  have  the  expertise  and 
know-how." 

1  say  that  expertise  and  know-how  did 
not  prevent  them  from  running  an  edi- 
torial like  the  one  to  which  I  referred,  or 
from  carrying  on  their  membership  rolls 
the  head  of  the  lunatic-fringe  Bdlnute- 
men. 

I  suggest  also  that  they  do  not  need 
the  money  for  they  are  prosperous,  hav- 
ing assets  of  almost  $11  million,  partly 
because  of  their  tax-exempt  statiu  under 

section  501  as — and  I  quote  the  IRS 

"an  organization  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
motion of  social  welfare." 

I  think  we  know  it  as  a  lobbying  or- 
ganization. But  it  is  not  registered  under 
the  Lobbying  Act.  I  think  they  have 
performed  a  disservice  to  this  country  in 
fighting  reasonable  firearm  legislation. 
We  are  going  to  hear  about  arming  the 
Arabs.  I  suggest  to  you  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  effective  firearms  laws,  we 
have  permitted  the  arming  of  very  mili- 
tant far  left  and  far  right  antagonistic 
groups,  groups  like  the  Black  Panthers 
and  the  Minutemen.  This  situation  rep- 
resents a  force  for  instabill^,  e«)eBlally 
In  the  coming  hot  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  whole  prac- 
tice is  at  best  questionable,  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  record  shows  that 
the  NRA  is  not  a  proper  or  responsible 
conduit  for  Federal  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  we  could  save  the  tax- 
payers $428,000  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rcHn  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Yotk.  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
associated  with  his  remarks  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  and  I  support  him 
most  wholeheartedly.  I  do  this  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  enjoyed  for  decades  the  use 
of  firearms.  As  a  young  fellow  I  was  a 
member  of  a  National  Championship 
Rifie  Team,  and  earned  the  "Expert 
Rlfieman"  citation  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
rifie  and  pistol  clubs  for  almost  all  my 
life.  I  own  a  wide  variety  of  sidearms, 
shotguns,  and  rifles.  At  my  home  in  a 
locked  box  I  have  what  constitutes  a 
veritable  arsenal  of  weaponry.  My  four 
kids  aged  7  to  15  all  handle  pistols,  rifles, 
and  shotguns,  with  skill,  respect,  and 
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care.  Hie  MRA  plays  a  useful  educatkmal 
rde  In  tewJitng  Americans,  myself  In- 
cluded, bow  to  use  flreanns  prudently 
«nd  akUlfuUy.  But  I  am  persuaded  from 
their  recent  published  statem^its  and 
activities,  that  they  should  play  no  for- 
mal official,  govemment^ly  sanctioned, 
and  subsidized  role,  directly  or  indirectly, 
In  tbe  training  of  our  citizenry  in  the  use, 
and  more  importantly,  in  the  purposes 
of  the  use,  of  firearms.  It  is  a  relation- 
ship between  a  private  group  and  our 
defense  agencies  that  Is  bad  in  principal 
and  worse  In  practice.  It  should  be 
brought  to  a  prompt  halt  by  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  His 
lemarks  were  directed  against  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  but  if  we  look 
At  tbe  language  of  the  bill,  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. His  amendment  strikes  at  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice. 

Possibly  the  amendment  was  inspired 
by  a  story  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
that  NRA  is  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  Is  not  the  case.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  gets  no  subsidy  from 
tbe  UJS.  GtoTemment.  Nor  has  it  pro- 
vided arms  and  ammunition  to  either 
ta  the  groups  named  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Tbe  National  Blfle  Association,  by 
helping  to  carry  out  tbe  duties  and  re- 
wonsibilitles  which  are  assigned  by  law 
to  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Blfle  Practice,  is  actually  subsidizing 
the  VS.  Treasury.  What  ia  done  repre- 
sents a  service  to  the  Government  which 
is  not  psdd  for  from  Oovemment  funds. 

I  believe  the  principal  point  we  want 
to  consider  today  is  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  carried  on  since 
1903  to  train  yoxmg  men  in  the  use  of 
arms  In  the  realization  that  this  could 
be  helpful  to  them  and  to  our  coimtry 
to  ease  of  war.  The  clubs  and  the  in- 
divUaals  who  participate  are  carefully 
Bcreened. 

Nothing  is  taken  from  the  active  forces 
by  making  arms  and  ammunition  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  The  rifles  and  the 
ammunition  which  are  used  generally 
are  obsolescent  or  overage,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice  they  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose.  I  believe  this  Is  better 
than  maUng  them  Into  scrap  or  selling 
them  as  surplus  into  what  may  be  irre- 
sponsible hands. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
program  has  been  going  on  since  1903 
when  Ellhu  Root,  as  Secretary  of  War. 
nxHisored  the  program.  During  that  time 
the  program  has  worked  welL  The  people 
have  found  It  useful.  No  one  has  tried 
before  in  my  27  years  here  to  kill  the 
program.  Now,  when  we  are  at  war  It  is 
an  int^iportune  time  to  do  so.  If  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  simply 
fans  on  Its  face,  because  it  would 
dlminste  tbe  directing  force  of  tbe  pro- 
gram, the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
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motion  of  Rifle  Practice.  aiKl  accomplish 
nothing  useful. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  return  to  the 
House,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
breakdown  of  the  funds  carried  here. 

They  include  $159,000  for  the  civilian 
personnel  to  operate  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  for 
example.  There  is  also  included  $80,000 
for  the  travel  of  civilian  teams  to  the 
National  Rifle  and  Pistol  matches.  At 
the  1966  national  matches,  held  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  46  rifle  and  56  pistol 
teams,  representing  4t  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  participated.  Funds  for  the 
lease  of  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  which  is  the 
site  for  the  national  rifle  matches,  are 
included  In  the  $428,000  provided  for 
this  activity. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

The  primary  mlMlon  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rllle  Practice  1b  to  pro- 
mote marksmanship  training  with  military 
type  Individual  small  arms  among  able- 
bodied  citizens  outside  the  active  services  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  formulate  policy  gov- 
erning civilian  marksmanship  programs,  and 
to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  National  Trophy  Matches. 

The  training  program  of  the  National 
Board  Is  conducted  through  civilian  shooting 
clubs  and  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  of  30  June  1966,  there  were 
387,947  Individuals  enrolled  In  6,789  clubs  and 
schools. 

The  (438,000  requeste*  for  FY  1968  Is  not 
intended  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the 
marksmanship  program  carried  out  by  ci- 
vilian claba.  The  ammunition  and  targets  fur- 
nished constitute  only  a  fraction  of  the  year's 
requirement  of  the  average  shooter.  Most  of 
the  ranges  used  are  privately  owned  and 
maintained  and  the  instructors  contribute 
their  own  time  as  a  public  service.  The 
Board's  ptrogram  is  a  stimulant  to  get  young 
men  Interested  In  shoottng  with  military 
weapons  and  to  maintain  a  corps  of  instruc- 
tors to  teach  young  men  to  shoot  properly. 
In  return  for  the  assistance  given,  the  re- 
cipient must  agree  to  Bre  one  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  qualiacatlon  coorsea  with  a  nUUtary 
weapon  and  tbe  clubs  must  report  the  re- 
rolts  of  the  flring  In  or<kr  to  remain  eligible 
for  assistance  the  foUowlng  year. 

Funds  for  personnel  oosts  In  FT  1968  will 
support  the  present  personnel  authorization, 
22  civilian  positions.  Th«  reduction  of  $3,000 
in  FT  1968  represents  the  savings  in  the 
number  of  working  days  and  the  elimination 
of  overtime  costs. 

Funds  requested  for  travel  in  FT  19«8  are 
$43,000  below  the  FT  1967  level.  VS.  teams 
wUl  participate  In  one  International  shooting 
match  in  FY  1968,  the  Pan  American  Games, 
to  be  held  in  Winnipeg,  Canada  In  July  1967. 
The  cost  wUl  be  $19,00a 

As  In  FY  1967,  (80,000  Is  requested  for  the 
travel  of  civilian  teams  to  the  National  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Matches.  At  the  1966  National 
Matches,  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  46  rifle 
and  46  pistol  teams,  representing  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  participated  In  the 
matches. 

Funds  for  the  lease  of  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
as  a  site  for  the  National  Matches  are  con- 
tinued at  $50,000  a  year.  Tbe  original  lease 
provided  payments  of  $1£0,000  a  year  for  the 
first  four  years  (FY's  19$1-1964)  and  $50,000 
a   year   for   the   remaining   21   years   of   the 


llie  amount  requested  for  badges,  medals 
and  trembles,  $17,950,  Is  tbe  same  amount  as 
requested  In  FY  1967.  Tbls  Item  Includes  all 
marksmanship  awards  issued  to  civilians  and 


all  trophies,  plaques  and  medals  awarded  at 
the  National  Matches. 

Target  funds  requh-ed  In  FY  1968  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $53,000,  which  is  tl8,700  less 
than  the  amount  required  in  FY  1967.  Dur- 
ing FY  1967,  the  Army  adopted  a  new  high- 
power  rifle  target.  In  order  to  keep  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program  In  line  with  tbe 
Army's  training  methods,  an  Initial  issue  of 
these  targets  was  made  to  all  clubs  firing 
high-power  rifles.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
requirement  for  FY  1968  will  be  reduced 
since  many  clubs  will  have  a  stock  of  the 
new  target  on  hand. 

Equipment  requirements  for  the  National 
Matches,  $25,000,  are  continued  at  the  FY 
1967  level.  ThU  item  Includes  au  of  the  non- 
expendable equipment  used  at  the  matches, 
to  Include  range  equipment,  mess  equip- 
ment, bedding  and  the  many  miscellaneous 
items  necessary  to  support  approximately 
7,000  competitors  and  2,900  support  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FXiYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  In  op- 
posing this  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smsl  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MarorI. 

The  reasons  given  by  them  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  overall  natloned 
benefits  derived  from  this  program  far 
exceed  the  $428,000  provided  for  in  this 
item  of  the  bill. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  since  its  establishment 
in  1903,  has  fulfilled  an  important  func- 
tion in  training  servicemen  and  civilians 
alike  in  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge 
and  use  of  firearms. 

This  knowledge  and  use  of  weapons 
has  been  in  the  national  interest  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  examples  In  which 
the  knowledge  and  proficiency  thus 
gained  have  been  for  any  criminal  ac- 
tivity, anywhere,  at  any  time. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  un- 
doubtedly h8is  not  reviewed  the  64-year 
history  of  this  board  and  the  functions 
which  it  has  performed.  If  he  had  done 
so,  I  am  confident  he  would  have  come 
to  the  unmistakable  conclusion  that  It 
hits  been  a  good  program,  and  has  Justi- 
fied its  existence  and  continuance  over 
the  years. 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam, 
the  history  and  record  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice does  not  form  a  basis  for  the  story 
which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning.  Contrary  to  the  contents  of  this 
newqiaper  story,  the  organization  re- 
ferred to  therein  has  contributed  much 
more  to  this  program  than  tbe  entire 
amount  provided  f «*  in  this  item  of  this 
appropriations  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any 
change  should  be  made  in  either  tbe 
language  or  the  amount  c(mtained  in 
this  item  of  the  bill,  the  amount  should 
be  Incresised  to  at  least  equal  the  amount 
provided  in  flscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  gentleman  and  others 
in  opposing  this  amendment.  The  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  has  promoted  rifle  marksman- 
ship instruction  over  a  great  number  of 
years.  It  has  encouraged  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  many  international  smallarms 
competition.  These  funds  provide  for 
our  participation  in  the  coming  Pan 
American  games.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
operation. 

I  encourage  the  Members  to  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthtI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PaOCtTKXMKKT    Or    EQUIPMENT    AND     MiSSnXS, 

AaicT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of  mis- 
siles, armament,  ammunition,  equipment,  ve- 
hicles, vessels,  and  aircraft  for  the  Army 
and  the  Reaerve  Officers'  Training  Corpo; 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
passenger  motwr  vehicles  (including  eleven 
medium  sedans  at  not  to  exceed  $3,000  each) 
for  replacement  only;  expenses  which  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Army  are 
necessary  in  providing  facilities  for  produc- 
tion of  equipment  and  supplies  for  national 
defense  purposes.  Including  construction, 
and  tbe  furnishing  of  Oovemment-owned 
facilities  and  equipment  at  privately  owned 
plants;  and  Eunmunltlon  for  military  salutes 
at  institutions  to  which  issue  of  weapons  for 
salutes  l8  authorized;  $5,475,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  to  provide  us 
with  an  estimate  of  the  aniount  of  mili- 
tary equipment  which  Is  proposed  to  be 
purchased  abroad.  I  have  In  mind, 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, the  proposal  by  this  Government 
to  buy  some  $60  million  to  $80  million 
worth  of  military  equipment  in  Great 
Britahi. 

May  we  have  some  figures.  If  It  Is 
available,  as  to  how  much  of  the  $70 
billion  in  this  bill  is  going  to  go  for  mili- 
tary equipment  purchased  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  give  some 
Information  on  that  subject  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

The  United  States  has  sold  over  $11 
bilUon  in  military  equipment  to  our  allies 
in  the  5-year  period  from  flscal  year  1962 
through  1966. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  asking  about  how 
much  we  have  sold.  I  am  asking  how 
much  this  Government  Is  going  to  buy 
In  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
we  have  sold  $11  billion  worth  and  we 


propose  to  buy  $325  million  worth.  That 
is  the  quick  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  total,  $325 
million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  would 
Include  all  items.  I  do  not  have  a  list  of 
items  before  me.  If  one  calls  oil  military 
equipment,  we  must  remember  that  a  lot 
of  oil  is  bought  overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  publicized  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
United  States  was  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  200  executive-type  jet  airplanes 
from  Great  Britain.  Did  this  come  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee?  Does 
the  gentleman  know  anything  about  the 
purchase  of  200  jet  executive-type 
planes?  If  so.  why  do  we  buy  them  in 
Britain  and  who  is  going  to  use  them 
when  they  get  to  this  country? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  buying  from 
Canada,  imder  this  bill — and  it  is  above 
the  budget  estimate,  by  the  way — a  few 
copies  of  the  Caribou  aircraft,  in  the 
total  sum  of  $12.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  execu- 
tive-type planes  they  are  talking  about 
buying? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Offhand,  I  do  not  think 
those  would  be  Involved  here.  Perhaps 
some  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
is  able  to  provide  some  further  informa- 
tion on  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  have  been 
some  ideas  expressed  as  to  the  possible 
future  procurement  of  aircraft  of  this 
type,  but  there  Is  nothing  In  this  par- 
ticular bill  for  a  procurement  of  jet- type 
executive  aircraft  such  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  purchased,  who  is 
going  to  get  these  British  executive-type 
planes,  and  why  does  this  Government 
not  buy  Jet  Stars  made  in  this  country 
or  some  other  simngr  type  of  plane  made 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  all  for  keephig 
it  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
particular  type  of  procurement  being  ac- 
complished with  foreign  firms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  are  buying  some  $325  million  worth 
of  military  equipment  from  Great  Brit- 
ain or  from  any  other  country.  We  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  all  we  need  in 
this  country.  We  hear  about  poverty  in 
this  country  every  15  minutes.  What  \s 
wrong  with  our  emplosdng  more  Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Are  we  not  taking  care 
of  American  industry  and  labor  in  selling 
$11  billion  worth  of  military  equipment 
to  our  allies  in  a  5-year  period?  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Everything  in  the  world 
is  wrong  with  it  We  are  getting  an  awful 
good  lesson  right  now  out  of  the  Middle 
East.  We  armed  those  nations  and  then 
they  started  fighting  and  tearing  each 
other  up.  Now  we  are  getting  the  word 
over  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  we  probably  will  be  asked  to 
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put  up  many  milUms  of  dollars  In  order 
to  pateh  things  up  again.  That  Is  what 
is  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  did  not  sell  $11  bil- 
lion in  military  equipment  to  the  Middle 
East  cotmtries.  I  referred  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  cockeyed  contradic- 
tory can  we  get  in  this  country  when  we 
talk  about  peace,  spend  minVwiff  of  dol- 
lars a  year  on  a  disarmament  agency, 
and  then  peddle  $2  billion  worth  of  arms 
a  year  around  the  world?  How  contra- 
dictory can  we  get? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pkocxtremknt  of  AntcsATT  AND  MmamBB,  Navt 
For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  equipment.  Including  ord- 
nance, spare  parte,  and  aoceaeorles  therefor; 
specialized  equipment;  expansion  of  pubUc 
and  private  plants.  Including  tbe  land  neces- 
sary therefor,  and  such  lands,  and  Interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 355,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and 
procurement  and  Installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  In  public  or 
private  plants;  $2,946,600,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended  of  which  $208,- 
800,000  shaU  be  available  only  for  tbe 
Flll-B  aircraft  program. 

AMENDMENT    OTT^tB)    BT    MR.   BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bixghak:  On 
page  16.  Une  14,  strike  oat  "$2,946,600,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereotf  "$2389300,000,". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
$106.7  million  that  has  been  added  on 
to  the  request  for  the  EA-6A  aircraft.  It 
is  an  item  which  appears  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  imder  the  summary  of 
additions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  committee  for  the  con- 
scientious Job  I  know  they  have  done  in 
making  reductions  in  the  requested  kq- 
propriations,  but  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned at  the  amount  of  over  $400  million 
in  add-ons.  I  propose  this  amendment  as 
a  way  of  pointing  up  the  problem. 

This  sum  of  $106.7  million  was  not 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department 
but  apparently  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  In  this  era,  when  we 
are  faced  with  Inflation  and  when  there 
are  great  demands  from  all  sides  for 
expenditures  that  are  necessary,  we 
should  economize  to  Uie  extent  we  can. 
When  the  Defense  Department  has 
studied  the  matter  and  has  come  up  with 
the  conclusion  that  this  request  from 
the  Navy  Department  should  not  be  met, 
I  t>elieve  that  it  would  be  wise  and 
economical  for  this  body  to  go  along  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Does  the  genQeman  from 
New  York  Intend  to  submit  amoidments 
on  all  of  the  add-ons  which  we  made? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  No.  but.  as  I  said. 
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I  am  Mmoerned  about  the  total  amount 
of  add-ons. 

Mr.  LAIRD.'nils  add-on  for  the  EA-flA 
Is  In  aooordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  la  true  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  appM^ed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  support 
this  particular  Item.  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations did  support  It.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  supports  It,  the 
Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee  sup- 
iwrts  It,  and  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  this  pcutlcular  add-on. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMt.  LuRDl  that  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
am  proposing  this  amendment  as  a  way 
of  protesting  the  fact  that  such  heavy 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  request 
submitted.  This  Item  Is  also  the  type  of 
expenditure  which  I  believe  has  to  do  at 
least,  In  part,  with  the  Intensified  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  with  which  I  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  in  agreement.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  out  from  the  hearings  on 
this  Item— part  4,  pages  209  to  212 — 
Just  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  MAHON.  li«r.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorised $106  million,  through  legislation 
qjonsored  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  these  EA-6A  aircraft  for  use 
In  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  who  have  primary 
responsibility  In  connection  with  the 
war,  have  recommended  these  aircraft 
and  have  stated  that  they  are  urgently 
needed  by  the  Marines  In  order  to  fight 
the  particular  ^ije  of  war  In  which  they 
are  Involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
It  would  represent  a  serious  blow  to  our 
defense  effort  should  the  Congress  deny 
the  funds  provided  herein  for  the  EA-eA 
aircraft. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  on  behalf  of  Marine  avia- 
tion In  general  the  fact  that  these  air- 
craft have  been  added.  They  are  not 
essentially  a  bombing  aircraft.  They  are 
electronics  Jamming  aircraft.  They  are 
designed  to  save  American  lives  by  Jam- 
ming the  radars  and  the  SAM's  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Marines  need  these  planes  very,  very 
badly  and  I  commend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  having  added  them 
to  the  authorization.  I  further  wish  that 
all  these  planes  were  available  at  this 
moment  In  Vietnam  where  they  are 
badly  needed.  This  is  a  new  plane  for  a 
vital  mission  and  we  have  very  few  of 
them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  ylald  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thfc  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  additions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  strategic  standpoint  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  Is  the  most  important  of  any  that  the 
committee  added. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  caution  the 
members  of  the  Committee  today  against 
voting  for  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  These  add-ons 
are  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  fliers  and  in  order  to  see 
that  the  war  is  prosecuted  on  a  much 
safer  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
service  personnel. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
of  the  committee  hearings  is  full  of  in- 
stances where  witnesses  have  stated,  one 
after  the  other,  that  this  is  the  greatest 
single  need  in  additional  aircraft.  This 
plane  is  not  a  bomber,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out.  Primarily,  it  Is  an 
electronics  aircraft,  and  one  which  illus- 
trates a  state  of  the  art  in  aircraft  de- 
sign not  heretofore  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SBIPBTniJ>IMa  AND  OONVEKSION,  NAVT 

Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  lacludlng  armor  and 
armament  thereof,  plant  equipment,  ap- 
pliances, and  machine  tools,  and  Installation 
thereof  In  public  or  private  plants;  procure- 
ment of  critical,  long  leadtlme  components 
and  designs  for  vessels  to  be  constructed 
or  converted  In  the  future;  and  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  land,  and  Inter- 
ests therein,  may  be  acqtared  and  construc- 
tion prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of 
title  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  required 
by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 
$1,420,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  for  the  construction  or  con- 
version of  any  naval  ve»el  to  be  constructed 
In  shipyards  in  the  Halted  States  shall  be 
expended  In  foreign  shipyards  for  the  con- 
struction of  major  components  of  the  hull 
or  superstructure  of  suoh  vessel. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
states  on  pf«e  47  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  expect  the  Defense 
Department  to  proceed  with  the  advance 
procurement  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
1968  nuclear  frigate,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee will  expect  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  request  funds  for  the  full  con- 
struction of  the  second  nuclear  frigate 
In  the  1969  shipbuilding  program. 

Is  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  suf- 


ficient to  Insure  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  actually  buUd  this  second 
fiscal  year  1968  nuclear  frigate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  say 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  "No."  The 
language  is  not  sufBclent  to  compel  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  build  the  ad- 
ditional frigates  that  are  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  You  can  lead  a  defense  ofn- 
clal  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink,  and  that  is  the  problem  here,  i 
believe  these  fimds  will  be  used,  and  I 
certainly  would  want  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  the  position  of  the  committee,  and 
I  am  sure  of  the  House,  that  we  should 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  with 
the  construction  of  these  ships  for  the 
nuclear  navy.  I  believe  this  Is  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  navy  warfare. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  proper  to  say 
that  it  is  clearly  the  hitentlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
therefore,  the  intention  of  the  House 
that  they  should  be  built? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  the  Navy,  that  it  certainly  is  the 
view  of  the  committee,  and  I  beUeve  of 
the  House,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  proceed  with  construction. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
Interest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

AMUTDMENT  OITEREO  BT   MS.   BTRITXS  OF 
WISCONSIW 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconshi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btknes  of  Wis- 
consin :  On  page  17,  line  9.  before  the  period, 
add  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval  vessels 
In  foreign  shipyards." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  do  want  to  congratulate  the 
subcommittee  that  has  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  this  bill  and  bringing 
It  to  the  House.  Theirs  has  been  a  mam- 
moth Job,  and  I  believe  we  should  all  ex- 
press a  feeling  of  appreciation  to  them 
for  the  job  they  have  done.  Because  I 
offer  an  amendment  certainly  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  being  critical  of  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  believe  here  is  one 
area,  however,  that  a  change  should  be 
made  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us. 

I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  read  the  last  five  or  six 
lines  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  17 
where,  after  making  the  funds  available, 
the  $1.42  billion  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  Navy,  there  Is  a  proviso  in 
the  bill: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  for  the  construction  or  conversion 
of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  constructed  In  ship- 
yards In  the  United  States  shall  be  expended 
In  foreign  shipyards  for  the  construction  of 
major  components  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture of  such  vessel. 

We  already  have,  therefore,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  construction  of  all  major 
components  of  naval  vessels  abroad,  but 


the  interesting  thing  Is  that  there  Is  no 
restriction  about  having  the  whole  ship 
built  abroad. 

What  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
we  should  add  this  additional  proviso 
that  none  of  the  funds  herein  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  naval  ves- 
sel in  foreign  yards. 

The  reason  this  comes  to  my  attention 
Is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  practical  situ- 
ation that  has  been  developing  and  is 
before  us  today,  in  a  sense.  This  appro- 
priation provides  for  the  funding  of  seven 
vessels  called  MOS,  ocean  mine  sweepers. 
Their  duty  is  mine  sweeping  and  mine 
hunting,  and  they  operate  in  support  of 
our  amphibious  forces. 

It  is  a  combat  ship.  It  is  a  ship  of  new 
design,  new  advance  design,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Navy,  a  prototype. 

The  seven  that  are  fimded  in  this  bill 
are  seven  out  of  16  that  it  is  proposed  to 
be  built  We  have  already  authorized  and 
funded  In  previous  years  nine  of  this  type 
vessel,  but  none  of  them  has  yet  been 
contracted  for  or  bids  let. 

Pour  were  authorized  for  construction 
in  fiscEd  year  1966.  Five  were  authorized 
for  construction  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  bill  contains  seven  for  1968. 

But  what  is  the  plam  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment? The  plan  is  to  give  all  16  ships 
of  this  new  prototype  and  new  vessel  of 
advanced  design — that  they  all  are  to  be 
given  to  the  British  for  British  construc- 
tion. 

The  nine  that  have  already  been 
funded  are  for  1966  and  1967.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  touch  that  by  legislation  here. 
So  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  a  sense. 
I  suppose,  to  affect  their  Intention  to  go 
ahead  and  let  the  contracts  on  those 
nine. 

But  I  suggest  to  this  House  that  we 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  at  least 
having  seven  of  the  16  constructed  in 
yards  here  so  that  we  can  maintain  In 
this  country  an  expertise  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  this  type  of  vessel  and 
so  that  we  do  not  lose  the  know-how  and 
experience  in  building  this  type  or  class 
of  vessel. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  not  place 
sole  and  Immediate  reliance  upon  a  for- 
eign source  3,000  miles  away  and  beyond 
our  controL  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
this  type  of  ship  when  foreign  yards 
either  cannot  or  will  not  build  them  In 
case  of  some  future  emergency? 

To  me,  it  is  utter  folly  to  put  all  of  our 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  put  that 
basket  abroad.  All  I  am  suggesting  here 
Is  that  we  say  to  the  Navy  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  these  seven — 
these  seven  out  of  16,  at  least  let  us  let 
the  contracts  for  their  construction  to 
American  yards. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  completely  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  Member's 
amendment  to  restrict  expenditures  im- 
der  this  bill  to  American  yards. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  on  many  occa- 
sions I  have  been  told  by  witnesses  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  restrict  construction 
of  merchant  ships  to  American  yards  be- 
cause the  necessary  know-how  to  build 
merchant  ships  during  wartime  would 


come  from  the  fact  that  Navy  ships  are 
being  built  in  American  yards. 

I  mu5t  aay  that  I  am  not  persuaded 
at  all  by  this  argument  and  the  very  fact 
that  an  amendment  such  as  this  has  be- 
come necessary  amply  supports  my  mis- 
givings with  respect  to  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  shipbuilding  base  In  the 
United  States. 

True  it  is,  that  up  to  the  moment  only 
a  few  isolated  contracts  have  been  given 
out  abroad  and  only  a  few  more  bids  have 
been  sought.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Intent 
to  build  abroad  Is  evident  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  In  favor 
of  building  abroad — that  our  airplane 
industry  receives  large  orders  from 
abroad  and  that  we  must  do  something 
to  spend  some  of  these  profits  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  feel  that  our  ulti- 
mate survival  in  case  of  war  Is  far  more 
important  than  a  balance-of-payment 
matter,  and  that  we  can  assure  our 
future  only  by  having  the  necessary 
skills  within  our  immediate  control. 

We  cannot  coimt  on  Britain  or  Japan 
to  build  our  warships  or  our  merchant 
ships  in  case  of  an  emergency.  We  can 
only  rely  on  our  own  strengths  and  skills, 
and  we  must  keep  these  skills  alive. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pletely concur  in  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  House.  He  is 
knowledgeable  in  this  matter  and  has 
made  a  good  statement. 

I  am  also  in  sympathy  with  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  just  offered.  For  some 
reason  it  seems  to  me  the  administration 
Is  Intent  on  building  our  ships  In  foreign 
yards.  For  what  reason  I  cannot  know. 
We  talk  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
Certainly  this  is  not  going  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  by  building  shii>s  in  foreign 
yards. 

We  talk  about  keeping  the  emplojmient 
level  high.  This  is  taking  employment 
away  from  these  people.  We  talk  about 
maintaining  the  state  of  the  art.  We  are 
certainly  not  helping  that.  Right  at  this 
moment  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  trying  to  sell  a  maritime  policy  which 
has  as  one  of  its  cornerstones  the  build- 
ing of  ships  abroad.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  stop  this. 

Implements  of  war,  such  as  naval  ships 
and  maritime  vessels  which  will  be  used 
and  are  necessary  in  time  of  war,  should 
be  built  at  home.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee for  many  years,  and  I  subscribe 
to  the  thought  that  he  has  submitted 
here. 


When  are  we  going  to  leam?  Those  of 
us  who  can  remember  1917  remember 
that  one  of  the  things  that  was  the  pac- 
ing Item  of  that  war  was  the  building 
of  ships  to  supply  logistically  our  troops 
abroad.  Many  of  us  still  remember  the 
old  saying  that  the  wooden  ships  we  buUt 
were  built  with  wood  so  green  that  they 
could  still  hear  the  birds  singing  in  the 
trees. 

Then  came  World  War  n,  and  again 
the  pacing  item  was  shipping  to  support 
our  foreign  efforts. 

Are  we  going  to  forget,  or  have  we  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  these  two  wars? 

I  remember  when  a  group  of  people 
representing  a  foreign  chamber  of  com- 
merce came  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  pled 
that  this  country  abandon  its  merchant 
marine  because  we  had  other  resources, 
and  let  them  handle  the  sea  traffic  of 
the  world  as  they  need  no  greet  natural 
resources.  What  would  happen  to  our 
foreign  exports  if  we  should  become  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  shipping?  This  is 
what  we  are  rapidly  coming  to.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  said. 
I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  amendment 
which  has  been  offered.  It  does  not  de- 
mand that  all  16  of  these  minesweepers 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  It  says  that 
instead  of  all  16  being  built  abroad,  at 
least  seven  of  the  16 — ^just  seven — ^be 
built  In  the  United  States  so  that  we  can 
maintain  this  capability  which  could  be 
very  Important  at  some  future  time.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
will  accept  this  amendment  because  It 
is  a  good  amendment  and  it  should  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  administration  on  this  issue.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  pending  amendment  is  that  we 
deny  the  Navy  the  right  to  let  Great 
Britain  compete  for  the  construction  of 
some  minesweepers. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  these  ships  be 
built  abroad  unless  the  biddmg  abroad  is 
below  that  proposed  by  shipbuilders  in 
this  country. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
statement  with  respect  to  this  matter : 

1.  The  us  has  told  over  $11  billion  in  mili- 
tary equipment  to  our  Allies  in  the  five  pear 
period,  FY  62-88.  As  a  general  principle  the 
US  must  be  willing  to  procure  selected  equip- 
ment at»t>ad  for  use  by  US  Forces  as  pa[rt  of 
large  scale  foreign  pxircbase  programs  in  the 
US  under  competitive  arrangements  consist- 
ent always  with  our  principal  Intereets  in 
military  preparedness,  security  of  our  equip- 
ment and  our  own  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. To  eliminate  shlpw  from  any  such 
small  selective  purchases  abroad  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  special  and  unwarranted  prlvUege  to 
one  military  equipment  Industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 
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We  do  not  itropose  to  eliminate  pur- 
ehaae  of  some  aircraft  in  Canada.  No, 
Just  the  spteUd  purchase  of  this  type 
of  ship.  Now  I  will  continue  to  read  the 
statement: 

a.  Specmcally  the  UK  committed  ItseU  to 
purchMlng  over  $2  bUlion  in  equipment  from 
the  US  Industry  over  the  next  ten  yean.  The 
trs  in  return  committed  ItaeU  to  purchasing 
$32$  milUon  of  equipment  tram  UK  Industry 
on  a  competitive  basis  over  the  same  time 
period. 

This  is  a  matter  of  commitments 
which  have  been  made.  If  we  do  not  buy 
the  ships,  then  we  have  to  buy  aircraft 
or  something  else,  because  we  are  com- 
mitted. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  already  con- 
firmed orders  for  approximately  SU  hlUlon 
and  has  committed  ItseU  to  follow-on  costs 
of  over  $700  million  over  the  12-year  period 
d  the  agreement,  llie  United  States  has  con- 
firmed 9143  miUlon  was  for  ships.  $100  million 
for  aerospace  industry  Items,  and  the  t>alance 
in  miscellaneous  Army  and  supply  Items. 
Based  on  prior  consideration  of  the  shlp- 
buUdlng  problem  by  the  DOD  and  Congress, 
the  United  States  has  additionally  com. 
mitted  Itself  to  placing  16  minesweepers,  a 
AO's  and  2  salvage  tugs  Into  compeUUon 
between  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
Industries  in  addltton  to  many  other  aero- 
space and  ground  items.  This  competition 
Involves  0  MSO'i  for  which  funds  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
and  7  Mao's,  for  which  funds  are  In  8.  666. 
This  would  bring  the  total  ships  to  be  placed 
Into  competition  abroad  under  the  United 
Kingdom  arrangement  to  $148  million  If 
the  United  Kingdom  industry  successfully 
competes,  out  of  a  total  shlpbuUdlng  appro- 
priation for  these  three  years  of  $6 J  billion 
or  leas  than  3Jt%  of  the  total  new  shlpbuUd- 
lng program  not  counting  the  backlog  of 
about  $7  billion  in  United  States  shipyards. 
To  place  the  shlpbuUdlng  industry  In  a  prlv- 
Ueged  position  as  proposed  by  the  Byrnes 
Amendment  even  for  this  smaU  percent 
woiUd  not  only  be  unfair  to  all  other  United 
States  industries  but  would  place  the  DOD 
In  a  position  of  being  unable  to  carry  out  a 
commitment  entered  Into  formally  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  previously  discussed 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  underline  the  word  "commitment." 
We  are  committed.  Members  of  Congress 
from  districts  where  they  produce  aero- 
space equipment  and  aircraft  should  get 
up  under  this  technique  and  offer  amend- 
ments to  prohibit  the  carrj^lng  out  of 
these  arrangements. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahok 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  con- 
tinue reading  the  statement: 

3.  The  proposed  amendment  prohibits  aU 
types  of  ships.  However,  the  record  shows 
that  it  is  the  purchase  of  the  minesweepers 
which  probably  Involves  only  three  ship'' 
yards  in  the  United  States  which  is  at  issue. 
These  ships  were  selected  by  the  VS.  Navy 
for  competition  by  United  Kingdom  industrv 
In  IMS. 

While  they  are  slightly  longer  than  pre- 
vious Mao's,  there  are  no  neto  Ixuic  tech- 
nique* involved  in  the  hull  portion — and  the 
US  Government  wlU  furnish  aU  of  the  com- 
pUcated  equipment  to  be  installed  on  the 
sbip  from  US  sources.  The  basic  changes 
in  hull  spe^flcations  are  almUar  to  those 
already  incorporated  Into  coastal  mine- 
sweepers being  buUt  in  US  shipyards.  Tlius 
tt  U  the  (^>lnlon  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  there  Is  no  need  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial prlvUege  to  the  few  shipyards  who  have 
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Indicated  an  Interest  in  competing  on  these 
ships. 

I  say,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  our 
colleagues,  tf  we  are  to  do  this  for  the 
shipbuilding  industry  then  we  ought  to 
do  it  for  the  aerospace  industry  and  for 
other  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Since  we  have  sold  $11  billion  worth  of 
military  equipment  abroad  It  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  be  wtUlng  to  buy  a  small 
fraction  of  our  equipment  abroad. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  might 
say  that  Admiral  Fahy  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

This  is  part  of  the  exchange  program  for 
the  British  buying  the  F-lll  or  TFX,  and 
our  share  of  supporting  them  Is  to  let  them 
bid  In  on  MSO's  and  ATS's  and  the  two  AG's. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  he 
did  say  that  price  would  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course  prices  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yleW  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Of  course  we  aU  know  that  if  this  is 
put  out  to  competitive  bidding  the  United 
States  will  not  have  a  very  good  chance, 
because  our  costs  of  things  here  are  so 
much  higher.  They  will  underbid  us. 
It  will  go  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But,  In  return  for  their 
buying  the  P-lll's,  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  buy  other  Items. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Who  committed  us, 
on  an  industry  that  is  sick?  We  are  trying 
to  revive  the  shipbuilding  industry.  We 
have  no  maritime  industry.  Some  of  our 
yards  are  folding.  Why  was  a  commit- 
ment made  which  would  further  hurt 
a  sick  industry? 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  commitment  is  a  com- 
mitment, and  a  strong  and  powerful 
nation  ought  to  stand  by  its  commit- 
ments. We  ought  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Do  we  have 
a  commitment  that  we  will  fund  this  in 
this  bill? 

The  gentleman  Is  not  telling  us  that 
somebody  has  made  a  commitment  that 
all  this  has  to  be  done,  that  the  Congress 
even  has  to  fund  the  seven  involved  here. 
That  is  up  to  the  Congress,  as  to  whether 
we  will  authorize  these  seven  and  fund 
them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  have  been  author- 
ized, and  this  is  providing  the  funds  for 
the  ships. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  buy 
certain  amoimts  of  material  from  the 
British.  The  Navy  has  selected  these 
wooden-hull  minesweepers,  and  we  are 
going  to  furnish  the  technical  equipment 
for  them. 
Why  not  stand  by  oiur  commitments? 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  made  the  commit- 
ments? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  XJS.  Government 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  made  the  ctMnmlt- 
ments  for  the  U.8.  Government? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  means  Robert 
Strange  McNamara? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  means  the  Department 
of  Etefense,  and  he  happened  to  be  the 
Secretary  at  the  time. 

I  would  hope  we  could  at  least  let  these 
ships  be  competed  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  that  we  will  not 
try  to  take  an  action  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  great  and  proud  United 
States  welshing  on  its  commitments 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  same  individ- 
ual who  closed  down  the  shipyards? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  one  is  advocating  that 
we  close  down  shipyards.  We  may  possi- 
bly have  too  many,  but  no  one  is  propos- 
ing that  we  close  them  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  did  close  them  down. 
The  same  McNamara  closed  them  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Other  shipyards  than 
those  which  would  be  involved  here. 

Time  marches  on. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  give  it 
very  serious  consideration.  I  believe  there 
Is  more  at  stake  than  the  three  shipyards 
which  are  Involved. 

I  admit  a  particular  interest  in  this 
because  I  have  one  of  the  small  shipyards 
In  my  hometown.  I  know  the  dlfBculty 
that  the  small  yard  has  today  In  compet- 
ing. The  yard  In  my  district  has  already 
lost  bids  to  British  concerns.  Saying  that 
the  American  yard  has  a  right  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  yard  is  Just  non- 
sense because  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  American  shipyards  to  compete  with 
British  shipyards.  It  Just  cannot  be  done. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  another  reason 
why  I  am  opposed  to  allowing  these  ships 
to  be  built  in  Great  Britain.  The  Navy 
now  has  a  new  method  of  awarding  con- 
tracts on  ships  for  the  Navy.  The  ship- 
yard in  my  area  over  the  years  built 
many  Navy  ships — guided  missile  de- 
stroyers, destroyers  and  destroyer  es- 
corts—on the  Great  Lakes  that  go  up 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  the 
ocean.  But  now  the  Navy,  when  it  lets 
bids  for  these  ships,  will  let  a  bid  for  a 
large  number  of  ships  for  one  yard 
whereas  in  the  past  they  would  break 
these  bids  up  so  that  they  could  keep 
a  mobilization  base.  Now,  this  yard  and 
others  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
small  yards  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  this  Navy  work.  So  what  you 
are  doing  is  allowing  the  smaller  yards 
that  can  build  these  ships  to  go  out  of 
business.  You  are  requiring  them  to  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain.  With  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Navy  in  shlFrtaullding, 
allowing  only  the  very  largest  yards  in 
this  country  to  build  these  Navy  ships, 
we  are  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
small  yards.  The  small  yards  that  have 
historically  had  a  part  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing business — and  I  might  say  have  done 


a  very  efiBcient  Job  in  providing  ships 
to  the  Navy — are  about  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  this  Is  fair.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  for  our  own  Navy  to  have 
a  kind  of  construction  program  which 
makes  it  Impossible  for  these  yards  to 
bid  effectively  and  also  places  them  in 
competition  with  foreign  yards. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  These  16 
ships  would  Involve  around  $120  million. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  us  say  it  is  $120 
million  out  of  about  $2  billion — I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  was  involved  here,  but  cer- 
tainly they  can  find  some  other  items  for 
this  $120  million  and  keep  these  ship- 
yards In  bushiess.  It  would  give  these 
smaller  yards  an  opportunity  to  compete 
among  themselves  within  the  United 
States  without  having  to  compete  with 
foreign  yards.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  compete.  If  you  want  to  put  some  ship- 
yards in  this  coimtry  out  of  business,  Just 
vote  this  amendment  down  and  that  is 
exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us 
recognize  the  great  emotional  appeal 
of  buying  anything  we  can  get  in  America 
and  never  buying  a"nything  anywhere 
else.  We  in  New  York  are  not  indifferent 
to  the  problems  of  shipyards.  We  even 
used  to  have  a  shipyard  in  New  York,  too. 
We  do  not  have  a  naval  shipyard  there 
any  more.  It  Is  gone.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  who  is  a  very  articulate  spokes- 
man for  a  very  excellent  shipbuilding 
area  has  said  that  if  this  amendment 
does  not  pass  we  are  not  going  to  buy 
these  ships  in  America.  He  says  the 
American  yards  will  not  have  a  chance. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  in  the  final 
analysis  that  they  are  going  to  be  obtain- 
able cheaper  if  this  amendment  does  not 
pass.  The  ships  wUl  be  procured  at  a 
lesser  cost  in  open  competition.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  go- 
ing to  l)e  outraged  at  the  concept  of 
spending  a  little  less  money  to  buy  some 
of  these  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  is  going  to  be  too  unhappy  if  we 
buy  something  of  equivalent  value  at  a 
lesser  price  somewhere  else. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  doing  this  all  over  the  place.  I  do  rec- 
ognize the  peculiar  problems  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  Industry.  But  we 
cannot  buy  anything  ever,  anywhere 
abroad,  without  stepping  upon  the  toes  of 
some  American  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  lieen  a 
proposal  to  buy  anything  anjrwhere  that 
did  not  offend  someone;  I  do  not  care 
whether  It  was  ships  or  planes  or  engines 
or  tanks  or  fabrics  or  buttons  or  wine,  you 
name  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  a  tremen- 
dously favorable  balance  of  trade  and  we 
have  a  tremendously  favorable  balance 
of  commercial  trade.  We  have  a  tremen- 
dously favorable  balance  of  military 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  properly  pointed  out  how 
tremendously  favorable  this  balance  Is. 


We  Just  caiuiot  hope  to  sell  and  sell  and 
sell  abroad  and  never,  never  ever  buy 
abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  made 
a  statesmanlike  speech.  I  support  his 
position  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PIKE.  When  I  read  it  in  the 
Record  tomorrow,  I  may  perhaps  wish 
I  had  made  it  myself. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  flies  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  Hraig  Kong 
dated  about  16  months  ago,  when  I  was 
there.  It  announced  a  big  contract  for 
a  Hong  Kong  shipyard  to  build  barges 
for  the  United  States,  apparently  because 
the  States  were  incapable  of  buildmg 
them  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  an  interesting 
contract  because  it  provided  a  substan- 
tial profit  to  these  Hong  Kong  shipbuild- 
ers. I  was  a  little  bit  distressed  about  it 
at  the  time,  and  I  am  considerably  more 
distressed  about  it  now,  because  through 
the  Hong  Kong  Harbor  goes  about  one- 
half  of  the  gross  national  product  of  Red 
China,  without  which  we  would  not  be 
facing  all  of  this  armament  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  these  countries  which 
are  stabbing  us  in  the  back  m  Vietnam 
by  giving  them  valuable  contracts  in- 
stead of  producing  the  items  ourselves, 
then  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  see  "Vietnams"  occur  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleatues  will  Joint  me  In  my  effort 
to  see  that  we  stop  helping  these  coun- 
tries that  are  killing  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  answer  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  was 
talking  about  the  economics  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

If  we  are  just  interested  In  economy 
I  am  sure  these  ships  can  be  built  cheaper 
In  Japan.  That  nation  can  build  ships 
for  about  half  of  what  the  Western 
World  can. 

Of  course.  I  realize  we  have  to  have 
reciprocal  trade.  I  know  that.  But  my 
argument  is  that  when  we  reciprocate 
we  should  pick  an  industry  that  is  not 
sick.  We  should  pick  a  vibrant  Industry, 
one  that  can  stand  the  shock  of  this. 
But  we  are  picking  on  an  industry  that 
needs  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  the 
hydraulic  turbine  industry  dwindle  in 
about  10  years'  time  when  they  had  10 
firms  who  were  manufacturing  this  huge 


equipment,  and  today  we  have  only  three. 
Primarily  that  was  because  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  constrained  to  award  tur- 
bine contracts  abroad  because  they  can 
get  them  cheaper.  Therefore  we  have 
ruined  an  industry  wliich  can  produce 
these  valuables  pieces  of  machinery,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  lost  some  of  the  val- 
uable know-how.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen  here. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes,  but  simply  want  to  point 
out  again  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  action  which  is  proposed  in  the 
bill.  Acting  on  the  authorization  by  Con- 
gress, the  XJS.  Govenunent  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  very  definitely 
is  favorable  to  us  in  that  Britain  will 
buy  many  more  times  as  much  from  us 
than  we  propose  to  buy  from  them.  Since 
our  Goverrmient,  acting  on  the  author- 
ization by  Congress,  has  in  good  faith 
entered  into  an  agreement;  to  abrogate 
that  agreement  by  an  amendment  here 
today  would  leave  us  in  a  very  bad  light, 
worldwide.  I  caruiot  believe  the  Congress 
wants  to  put  our  Government  In  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  repudiate  its  own 
agreement.  It  would  not  place  the  U.S. 
Government  in  good  light  In  Its  negotia- 
tions on  many  important  subjects 
throughout  the  world  at  this  critical 
time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  in  view  of  the  discussion 
which  has  just  gone  on,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentlanan  from  New  York 
that  I  was  glad  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  EA-6A  from  the  bill 

Of  course  the  F-lll  aircraft  is  involved 
in  this  matter.  But  there  is  no  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
buy  the  TFX.  There  have  been  no  con- 
tracts  placed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  TF^X  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
merely  asked  that  of  the  minesweepers 
that  are  going  to  be  built  this  next  year, 
seven  of  the  16  be  built  in  the  United 
States — only  seven  of  the  16,  in  order  to 
maintain  some  capability  here  in  Amer- 
ica to  build  this  new  type  minesweeper. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  just 
point  out  that  as  far  as  the  cost  differ- 
ential is  concerned,  this  is  tied  In  to  a 
great  extent  to  lalx)r  wage  rate  con- 
tracts in  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  that 
can  build  the  ships  the  cheapest,  then 
you  follow  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  The  ships  can 
probably  be  built  much  cheaper  in  Japan. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
said,  and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
said  earlier,  there  is  a  40 -percent  differ- 
ential as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned. The  ameiKiment  asks  only  that 
seven  of  the  16  minesweepers  be  built  in 
the  United  States  next  year.  This  is  all 
tied  in  with  the  TFX  procurement.  There 
has  t)een  no  contract  from  Great  Britain 
on  this.  There  cannot  be  a  real  and  final 
commitment  made  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government  imtil  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money,  and  there  has  been 
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no  appropriation  for  these  seven  ships 
that  are  being  authorized  In  this  Mil. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Z  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Texas,  and  New  York,  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  not  a  single  shipyard. 

I  want  to  see  Americans  onployed  In 
shipyards  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  our  In- 
dustries because  the  American  labor  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  best  maiicet 
for  our  American  farm  products.  I  want 
to  see  American  labor  employed.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why — and  at  this  time  of  all 
tlmee,  when  the  British  are  running  sup- 
plies Into  Haiphong  to  help  kill  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam — ^I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  go  to  Britain  for  a  dime's  worth 
of  anything.  You  teU  me  why.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  talks  about  billions 
of  dollars  of  military  equlixnent  that 
we  are  selling  around  the  world  these 
days. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  selling  to  Britain, 
If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  selling  billions 
of  dollars  of  military  equipment  to  Brit- 
idn. 

Mr.  OROSS.  And  do  you  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  what  they  owe 
us?  They  are  our  biggest  debtors  from 
World  War  I  and  right  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  owe  us  more  billions  of 
dollars  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  There  is  not  the  slightest  assur- 
anee  that  they  will  pay  us  for  anything 
that  they  get.  These  leeches  have  been 
on  our  back  for  years.  Let  us  stop  this 
business  of  going  to  Britain  for  ships. 
If  yon  want  cheap  ships,  as  one  of  my 
colleagues  said  Just  a  moment  ago,  go 
to  Japan. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Congress  has  au- 
thorized these  ships  and  the  law  i»-ovldes 
a  means  for  the  type  of  action  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  Congress  does  the 
authorising,  not  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. It  is  certainly  right  that  the  Con- 
gress do  the  autiK>rizlng. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  right  and  the 
Congress  has  aiH>roved  the  budget  pro- 
gram for  these  ships  and  has  not  re- 
stricted the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  Just  make  the 
start  here  today  to  cut  down  on  those 
who  demonstrate  every  day  that  they  are 
not  In  our  camp.  Instead  of  giving  us 
help  in  Vietnam  the  British  are  helping 
to  sum)ly  the  enemy.  If  the  British  are 
friends,  who  needs  enemies? 

Mr.  J0EX80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  what  is  the 
basis  of  his  statement  that  British  ships 
are  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  to  Hanoi, 
because  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  Is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  British  ships  are  running  into 
Haiphong? 

Mr.  SOTaSOV.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  ttuit  sort.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  has  his  own  State  De- 
^  partment — because  I  have  been  told  by 


our  State  Department  that  that  is  not 
happening. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Of  course,  that  Is  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Ttiat  Is  not  happen- 
ing and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  he  bases  his  statemoit  on. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  base  my  statement  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  running  ships  into 
Haiphong. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  has 
never  taken  a  trip  out  of  this  country 
so  I  assume  that  he  has  not  seen  It.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  information  he 
bases  his  statement  on. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOEXSON.  I  would  like  an  an- 
swer from  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  have  to  take  a  trip 
to  Vietnam  to  read  a  newspaper  or  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record?  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  give  you 
the  figures. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  newspaper  that  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  will  tell  you 
where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  yield 
no  further  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
raised  his  question.  I  have  taken  this 
time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  I  stood  in  this  very  spot 
and  reported  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  here  that  during  the  month  of 
May  there  were  nine  free  world  ships 
that  carried  cargo  to  North  Vletruun, 
seven  of  which  fly  the  British  flag.  One 
was  from  Malta  and  one  was  from 
Cyprus. 

Now  last  Thursday,  if  the  gentleman 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  gentleman 
declined  to  yield  to  me  and  I  have  5 
minutes  and  I  ask  for  the  courtesy  of 
being  able  to  respond  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  has  raised. 

As  I  was  saying,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  Congrissional  Record  of 
Thursday  last,  he  will  see  that  I  have  in- 
cluded there  a  list  of  829  ships  that  liave 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Haiphong  during  the 
last  2  years. 

Of  these  829  vessels,  210  were  flying 
free  world  flags.  Mote  than  25  percent  of 
all  cargoes  from  any  source  whatsoever 
that  have  gone  to  North  Vietnam  during 
the  last  2  years  has  been  carried  on  free- 
world-flag  ships.  What  more  does  the 
gentleman  want?  If  you  will  see  me  later, 
I  will  give  you  the  name  of  every  ship, 
its  tonnage,  the  date  it  was  in  the  harbor, 
and  everything  else. 

The  gentleman  should  know  this.  Of 
the  nine  ships  that  went  to  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  month  of  May.  one  of  the 
ships — and  I  cannot  tell  because  this  is 
classified — was  carrying  strategic  cargo 
to  the  enemy.  Now,  you  will  have  to  use 


your  own  Imagination  as  to  what  this 
strategic  cargo  was,  but  if  you  will  see  me 
after  the  debate  Is  concluded,  I  will  tell 
you. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  jrield,  I 
am  now  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes,  I  would  ask  you 
the  same  question  that  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  What  Is  the  soiu-ce  of 
your  statement  that  British  ships  are 
supplying  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  got  this  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  I  will  take  you  to  the  safe  in 
my  office  and  show  you  the  whole  list. 
What  more  do  you  want? 

Ikfr.  JOELSON.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
do  not  resort  to  confidential  information. 
I  have  been  informed  publicly,  as  have 
many  other  Members  of  Congress,  in 
White  House  briefings  that  free  world 
ships — British  ships — are  not  supplying 
North  Vietnam  with  supplies. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  will  take  the 
gentleman  to  my  office  with  me  right 
now  and  I  will  show  him  this  material.  It 
Is  classified  "Secret."  I  cannot  divulge  It, 
but  I  will  give  you  the  name  of  every  one 
of  the  829  ships  that  has  been  to  North 
Vietnam  for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well.  If  It  is  classified 
"Secret,"  I  am  siirprised  that  the  gentle- 
man would  disclose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtknisI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Byhnes  of  Wis- 
consin) there  were — ayes  119.  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  637.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
■hall  be  used  to  pay  any  redpient  of  a  grant 
for  tbe  conduct  of  a  reaearcb  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  coet 
of  such  project. 

AMENDMENT    OITEKEO    BT    Ml.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  43,  line  8,  Insert  a  new  section  638  its 
follows: 

"Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  travel  and 
subsistence  of  civilians  not  In  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  United  States  Government  at- 
tending national  and  international  rifle 
matches." 

Renumber  present  section  638  and  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
herewith  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  appropriations  for  the 
travel  and  subsistence  for  the  civilian 
components  of  rifie  teams  attending 
national  and  international  rifle  compe- 
titions. My  amendment  is  directed 
toward  present  practices  imder  the  law 
which  permits  the  participants  to  have 
a  "rifle  match  Junket"  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Every  year  the  National  Rifie  Associa- 
tion utilizes  Camp  Perry  in  Ohio  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September 
involving  the  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  participants  who  travel  to 
and  from  Ccunp  Perry  at  public  expense 
and  who  are  billeted  on  the  camp- 
grotmds. 
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Camp  Perry  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  but  it  is  leased  and  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ohio  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve  summer  training,  and  the  na- 
tional rifie  and  pistol  matches  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  sup- 
ported by  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program. 

Earlier  this  year  I  requested  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense  to  make  available 
the  faculties  of  Camp  Perry  as  a  summer 
camp  for  5,000  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple of  central  Cleveland  areas.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  progriim  would  be  very 
helpful  in  removing  these  young  people 
from  difficult  and  trying  environmental 
conditions  in  their  home  communities 
for  at  least  a  short  period  to  time.  The 
purpose  of  my  suggested  program  was  to 
provide  a  camp  facility  for  thousands  of 
young  people  who  had  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  experience  of  camp  life. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Sheridan,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  advised  me 
on  May  19,  1967,  that  although  Camp 
Perry  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  It  is 
used  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
the  national  rifle  and  pistol  matches 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  priorities,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  facilities  of  Camp 
Perry  would  be  more  prudently  used  as  a 
summer  camp  for  needy  young  people 
than  as  a  sharpshooters  assembly  ground. 
It  has  Just  COTie  to  my  attention  that, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  travel 
and  subsistence  of  8,000  participants  of 
the  national  rifle  matches  at  Camp  Perry, 
the  Department  of  Defense  spends  an 
additional  |2.7  million  to  provide  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  to  support  the  8,000 
trainees  during  the  training  period.  In 
addition,  3,000  active  members  of  the 
U.S.  Army  are  assigned  to  Camp  Perry  to 
take  care  of  other  needs  of  the  training 
group  during  this  training  period. 

While  3,000  Army  personnel  are  doing 
training  and  porter  work  for  the  civilian 
participants  at  the  Camp  Perry  training 
program,  young  men,  29,000  in  the  month 
of  August  alone,  are  being  drafted  to  do 
military  work  in  their  stead. 

It  seems  ridiculous  for  the  taxpayers 
of  America  to  pay  for  the  travel,  billet- 
ing, and  ammunition  expended  by  pri- 
vate citizens  involved  In  these  rifle 
matches.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
justifies  the  utilization  of  public  moneys 
on  the  basis  of  its  service  as  a  community 
stabilizer.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
do  an  infinitely  better  Job  of  stabilizing 
communities  of  discontent  through  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  camp  pro- 
gram for  the  young  and  the  development 
of  training  and  educational  programs  for 
the  other  groups. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  Congress  halt 
its  practice  of  providing  a  Government- 
subsidized  Junket  to  Camp  Perry  and  the 
adjacent  resort  areas  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  private  citizens  who  have  no  official 
connection  or  obligation  to  the  U.S.  Army 
or  its  objectives. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  foremost  ob- 
jectives of  the  training  program  of  the 
armed  services  is  the  achievement  of 
high  standards  in  marksmanship.  This 


is  a  necessity  for  an  effective  Infantry- 
man. 

The  program  against  which  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  directed  is  not 
directly  a  part  of  the  military  training 
program,  but  many  military  personnel 
participate  in  these  matches.  It  helps  to 
maintain  a  high  espirit  de  corps  among 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  realize 
that  some  of  their  personnel  are  among 
the  leaders  in  marlcsmanship  In  this 
country.  The  matches  have  a  very  fine 
effect  in  encouraging  yoimg  people  to 
engage  in  healthy,  useful  training  in- 
stead of  frequenting  street  comers. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  further.  These 
matches  have  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  The  best  of  our  marksmen,  follow- 
ing these  matches,  compete  interna- 
tionally. Because  of  these  matches  and 
the  skills  they  develop,  our  marksmen, 
including  a  very  substantial  number 
from  the  armed  services,  have  been  able 
to  outshoot  marksmen  from  any  other 
country  and  to  win  international 
matches. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  very  important  thing. 
The  fact  that  American  marksmen  are 
still  considered  the  best  in  the  world  is, 
to  me,  worth  many  times  the  money 
carried  in  this  bill. 

We  would  destroy  this  opportunity  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  and  we 
would  be  striking  a  serious  blow  at  the 
entire  military  marksmanship  program. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  very  existence  of  Camp 
Perry  Is  an  incentive  for  yoimg  people  to 
learn  how  to  fire  a  rifie  and  to  fire  it  well? 
There  may  be  2,000  people  who  go  to 
Camp  Perry,  but  for  every  2,000  who  go, 
there  must  be  any  number  of  people  try- 
ing, and  In  trying  they  acquire  some  skill 
with  the  rifie  they  otherwise  would  not 
have. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
They  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  Camp  Perry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  its 
forthright  stand  on  nuclear  propulsion 
for  naval  warships.  My  responsibilities 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  given  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  what  new  di- 
mensions nuclear  propulsion  gives  to 
military  warships.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  study  the  facts  will 
conclude  that  nuclear  propulsion  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  Navy  which  is  to  be 
effective. 

Before  I  comment  on  some  specifics  on 
nuclear  power  in  the  bill  before  us,  I  want 
to  express  my  satisfaction  and  state  my 
agreement  with  the  beautifully  worded 
and  succinct  statement  on  "Studies  and 
Analyses"  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  on  page  5. 1  can  testify  to  the 


truth  of  the  following  excerpt  from  this 
section  in  the  committee's  report: 

There  is  some  feeling  that  studies  are  re- 
sorted to  as  devices  to  procrastinate  ex- 
pensively, thus  deferring  decision  untU  the 
point  in  time  may  be  reached  when  a  decision 
is  unnecessary  because  the  original  need  has 
disappeared. 

I  strongly  support  the  committee's 
statement  that  we  must  curtail  the  pro- 
liferation of  studies  since  so  many  studies 
are  used  as  excuses  for  not  taking  re- 
sponsible action. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  action  discussed  on 
page  47  of  the  committee  report  No.  349 
to  fund  construction  of  one  nuclear-pow- 
ered guided  missile  frigate — DLGN in 

fiscal  year  1968  and  to  fund  advance  pro- 
curement of  another  nuclear  frigatt  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  report  states: 

The  budget  estimate  proi>ose8  the  amount 
of  »166,600,0O0  for  the  construction  of  two 
conventionally-powered  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers (DDG).  These  funds  were  denl'sd  in 
the  authorization  legislation  and  two  nu- 
clear-powered guided  mlBsUe  destroyer  lead- 
ers (DLGN)  were  substituted.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  one  additional  DLGN 
and  advance  procurement  of  another  DLGN 
at  a  total  cost  of  1134.800,000.  "Hie  bill  has 
been  reduced  by  the  net  difference  of  $31  - 
800.000.  The  Committee  wUl  exi>ect  the  De- 
partment to  proceed  with  this  construction 
and  advance  procurement  and  to  request 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  remaining 
authorized  DLGN  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  ship- 
building program. 

Further,  Public  Law  90-22,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  defense  authorization  law 
which  the  President  signed  on  June  5, 
1967,  requires  that: 

The  contracts  few  the  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear  powered  guided-mlssile  frigates 
shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable 
unless  the  President  fully  advises  the  Con- 
gress that  their  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest. 

With  these  clear  statements  of  the  will 
of  Congress,  It  should  be  apparent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  it  is  the  man- 
date of  Congress  that  the  Navy  have 
more  nuclear-powered  major  fieet  escorts 
for  Its  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 

Further,  It  should  be  clear  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  work  on  these 
nuclear-powered  warships  should  pro- 
ceed immediately,  using  the  $20  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  in 
Pubhc  Law  89-687  for  advsmce  procure- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  1968  DLGN.  The 
Defense  Department  has  procrastinated 
long  enough  making  Ineffectual  cost 
"studies"  as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding 
with  a  course  of  action  that  Is  obvious  to 
all  here  in  Congress:  an  area  which  has 
been  examined  in  depth  and  is  supported 
by  the  five  cognizant  committees  of  Con- 
gress: The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  have 
all  concluded  It  Is  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  build  more  nuclear-powered  es- 
corts for  our  nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
ships  that  will  be  in  oiu-  fieet  into  the  21st 
century.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  have  further  concluded  it 
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would  be  wMteful  to  continue  building 
nonnucleT  eaoorts  for  our  nuclear  alr- 
crmft  eanierB.  It  is  even  wone  to  con- 
tinue to  delay  building  nuclear  eaeorts 
while  the  (luestton  is  "studied"  more; 
while  our  Navy  is  becoming  obsolete 
before  our  very  eyes. 

At  the  condusion  of  my  remarks  I 
would  Uke  to  include  a  brief  statement 
made  by  Senator  Pastokx,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
smd  one  made  by  the  gentlonan  from 
California.  Congressman  Chxt  Holztikld, 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  last 
Saturday  on  the  lesson  we  should  learn 
from  the  latest  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  believe  both  of  these  gentlemen  make 
some  very  important  pcdnts.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  bill  before  us 
reflects  this  lesson. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  especially  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  their  clear 
stand  on  this  issue. 

The  statements  referred  to  follow  : 
Senatoe  Pajroeb  Btbonclt  Ubces  Navt  To 

"Oo  NucLXAE" — Sats  Middle  East  Cbisis 

Shows  Navt's  Achiixes  Heel 

The  recent  crlsla  In  the  Middle  East,  with 
the  resulting  interruption  of  oil  supplies  and 
the  dosing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  clearly  lUus- 
tntes  the  Unportanoe  of  using  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion Xor  aU  capital  warships  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  It  was  pcdnted  out  today  by  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Senator  Pastore,  who  is  noted  for  his  strong 
support  of  a  nuclear  Navy,  stressed  the  Im- 
portanoe  of  snm>ortlng  the  recent  Congres- 
alonal  action  of  changing  two  oonventlonaUy 
powered  major  fleet  escort  ships  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships.  Senator  Pastore  said: 

"Ths  recent  announcement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  an  unergency  plan  to 
provide  jsetroleum  products  for  oiu*  military 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  will  require 
doubling  the  number  of  oil  tankers  for  the 
loog  trip  around  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
reemphastses  the  critical  Importance  of  re- 
ducing the  Navy's  dependence  on  fuel  oU. 
It  Is  with  no  Intention  of  criticizing  past 
decisions  by  the  Secretary,  but  rather  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  move  forward  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  national  defense  of  the 
TTnited  States,  that  I  recommend  the  Defense 
Department  join  with  the  Congress  to  Insure 
that  aU  future  capital  veesels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  will  be  nuclear  propeUed." 

flwmtor  Pastore  continued : 
■"With  this  In  mind,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  carry  out  the  Congressional  de- 
cision that  the  two  major  fleet  escorts  the 
Department  of  Defense  needs  and  asked  for 
this  year  wm  be  nuclear  powered." 

Senator  Pastore  wnphMlged  that  be  and 
otbar  memben  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy  have  repeatedly  recommended 
nuclear  power  for  aU  capital  warships. 

"The  evidence  based  on  detaUed  studies 
and  analyses  made  by  the  Joint  Committee 
overwh^ilTnlngty  supptHts  the  need  for  a  nu- 
clear Navy— Let  us  eliminate  this  AchUlee' 
heel  now." 
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thought  about  some  of  the  side  aspects  of 
this  crisis. 

Two  specific  events  come  to  my  mind. 
One  is  the  closing  of  the  Sues  Canal,  and 
the  second  Is  the  stoppage  of  oil  from  the 
SCddle  Bast  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations. 

While  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  d<»ne8- 
tic  oil  consumption  comes  from  the  Middle 
Bast,  news  reports  Indicate  that  more  than 
half  the  petroleum  products  used  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  comiag  from  Persian  Gulf 
sources.  While  the  United  States  has  sulll- 
clent  petroleum  resources  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  armed  forces,  we  are  now  faced  with 
having  to  transport  fuel  from  the  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia  without  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal  as  a  shortcut.  Diverting  tankers 
around  the  Cape  oT  Oood  Hope  can  add  sev- 
eral weeks  to  a  tanker'b  voyage. 

On  June  7  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced he  was  Invoking  an  emergency  plan 
to  provide  petroleum  products  for  our  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  without  being  dependent 
on  the  Middle  East.  This  involves  doubling 
the  size  of  the  fleet  at  tankers  which  have 
been  used  to  supply  our  Southeast  Asian 
forces. 

Doesnt  this  sound  like  a  good  case  for 
our  Navy  having  nuclear  power  In  our  major 
surface  warships;  our  aircraft  carriers  and 
their  escorts? 

This  year  again  Congress  has  had  to  take 
the  lead  in  trying  to  modernize  our  Navy. 
Congress  changed  two  non-nuclear  major 
fleet  escorts  (DDG's)  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  tc  nuclear  powered  frigates 
(DLON'B). 

The  Suez  crisis  In  1966  should  have  shown 
us  the  danger  to  our  vital  military  supply 
lines  overseas.  We  should  have  seen  the 
"handwriting  on  the  wall."  But  apparently 
we  didn't  leam  from  this  experience.  That 
"writing"  clearly  showed  that  the  United 
States  should  go  to  nuclear  propulsion  for 
its  major  siutace  ships.  Yet  that  "writing" 
has  to  this  very  day  been  continuously 
ignored  by  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
asking  for  conventional  escorts  rather  than 
nuclear  escorts. 

This  week,  with  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
canal,  the  same  "writing"  has  again  appeared 
on  the  wall.  How  many  more  times  will  the 
Department  of  Defense  permit  this  warning 
to  remain  unheeded?  Will  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  now  carry  out  the  clear  mandate  of 
Congress,  or  will  it  take  a  national  catastro- 
phe— when  It  is  too  late — for  him  to  change 
his  mind? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  641.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1968". 


Kabt  Ceisxs  BicpaASizss  Need  foe  Ntr- 

CLBAB  SUEVACS  NAVT 

(Statement  by  Oongreaiman  Chit  Houvikld, 
vloe^atoBuui,  Joint  Ctmmlttee  on  Atomic 

We  aU  know  about  the  erteU  In  the  Mid- 
dle BMt  aod  of  ttae  ttloitm  by  oar  Oovsm- 
ment  aMI  other*  to  permanently  end  the 
fighting.  X  wonder  bow  many  (tf  us  have 


AMENDMENT       OITEEED       BT       MB.       BEO' 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clei^  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bsown  of 
California:  On  page  4i,  Immediately  follow- 
ing line  23,  Insert  a  now  section  as  follows: 

"Sac.  64a.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  SO,  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditure*  at 
aU  agencies  provided  tor  herein  beyond  M 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  16)  ." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  some  trepidation  about 
usurping  the  role  of  one  of  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  minority 
In  offCTing  this  ameodmoit,  but  I  do  so 
because  I  think  it  Is  time  we  reoognlaed 


that  our  responsibilities  for  economy  in 
Oovemment  extend  not  only  to  the 
civilian  agencies  but  to  the  heretofore 
sacred  cow  of  the  Defense  Department 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  work  he  has  done 
here  this  afternoon.  I  very  much  regret 
that  I  did  not  observe  or  was  not  present 
for  all  of  the  debate  here,  because  I  am 
sure  that  there  would  have  been  pointed 
out  the  eplc-maklng  nature  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  an 
appropriation  bill  which  Is  the  largest 
appropriation  bill  In  the  history  of  this 
country  except  for  possibly  one  year  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  lucidly  presented  the 
arguments  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  total  revenues  of 
the  entire  United  States  from  the  date  of 
Its  inception  up  to  approximately  World 
War  n.  The  amount  of  money  repre- 
sented by  this  bill  is  equivalent  to  the 
total  gross  national  product  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  human  race. 

I  think  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
significance  and  the  importance  of  this 
and  the  tremendous  job  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  done  in  pre- 
senting all  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  expenditure  that  we  have  here.  It  is 
staggering  to  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  this  Congress  for  150  years  struggled 
over  the  appropriation  in  total  of  an 
amoimt  of  money  that  we  have  disposed 
of  here  this  afternoon  in  3  or  4  hours. 
It  makes  you  wonder  whether  these  early 
Congresses  were  actually  living  up  to 
their  responsibilities. 

What  I  have  done  in  this  amendment 
I  think  all  of  you  are  quite  aware  of.  I 
put  a  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of 
this  money  to  95  percent  of  the  amount 
In  the  budget  estimate.  The  committee 
has  already  reduced  the  ahiount  of  the 
bill  by  approximately  2  percent,  so  what 
we  are  actually  talking  about  here  Is  a 
curtailment  of  about  an  additional  3 
percent  of  the  deferral  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money. 

You  may  ask  as  to  where  this  can  be 
cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of 
suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  offer 
which  I  feel  are  valid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  could 
cut  an  additional  $2  billion,  which  is 
approximately  what  we  are  talking 
about,  off  this  bill  in  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  way  I  would  suggest 
would  be  for  example  that  we  cease  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  but  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  recommend  tlds  step  be 
taken  in  the  near  future.  But,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
in  dealing  with  this  le^slatlon  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  a  little  pressure  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  this  step. 
Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  could  save,  perhaps,  one- 
half  billion  dollars  by  deferring  the  ex- 
penditure for  tXyb  purpooe  of  obtaining 
Information,  the  expenditure  which  Is 
contained  In  this  bill,  for  the  antlballlstic 


missile  system,  a  system  which  all  of  us 
know  from  many  talks  on  this  floor,  is 
merely  going  to  involve  this  Nation  In 
the  expenditure  of  another  $30  billion 
or  $40  billion,  with  no  net  increase  In  the 
security  of  the  country, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  re- 
call— and  win  the  gentleman  refresh  my 
memory — how  many  times  the  gentle- 
man has  voted  for  the  so-called  Bow 
amendment,  or  an  amendment  compara- 
ble to  that,  this  year  or  last  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Every  time 
it  has  been  offered  to  a  Defense  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  has  never  voted  for  It  as 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  for  any  civil- 
ian agency? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

May  I  suggest  also  another  area  which 
was  hinted  at  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  who 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  are  spend- 
ing quite  a  bit  of  money  In  military  aid. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed  out 
the  ,  fact  that  most  of  this  money  Is 
wasted.  It  is  my  opinlgn  that  we  used  up 
quite  a  bit  of  our  Defense  appropriation 
money  in  the  weapons  which  we  gave  or 
sold  to  Lebanon,  to  Jordan,  and  to  some 
of  these  other  Arab  countries  in  the  last 
lew  weeks.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  con- 
tributed to  our  security  or  to  their 
security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.   RosTENKOwsKi,   Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  10738)   making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  -was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  t*^!^. 


MonoK  TO  KKxnaat 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  8PEAKKR.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BaowN  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  blU  HJl.  10738  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  Instruction  to  that 
committee  to  report  It  back  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  44,  im- 
mediately following  line  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sec.  642.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shaU  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
aU  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  95 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  ttiat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  407,  nays  1.  not  voting  25,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  ISfi] 
TEAS— 407 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brmy 

Brlnkley 

Brock 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Oalif . 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 


CvaWs 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  WU. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  CaUf . 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Brlenborn 
Bsch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

FksceU 

F^ighan 

Plndley 

Flno 


Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  OaTdd  R. 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

GallflanalLis 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Oathlngs 

Gettys 

Olalino 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrllBthB 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hatha  vray 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Belstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
HoUand 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CaUf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupfennan 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennoa 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthT 

McClory 

McClure 

MoCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Bfartln 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

0'Hara,ni. 

O-Hara,  J«ch. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quuien 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Reld.ni. 

Keld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 


Roberts 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Ocdo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowsld 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Boush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 
.    Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Clttllf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 

Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
.  Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenaer 

"rhompeon,  Oa. 
'Hiomson.  Wis. 
Tleman 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgonto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walker 
Wampier 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUilams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
£wfu;h 


Arenda 

Ayres 

Battin 


MATS— 1 
Brown,  Calif. 

NOT  vonwo— as 

Conyers  Dow 

Cormaa  I^qua 

DtngeU  Oubser 


Reanlek  WUUams,  Iflss. 

Rooney,  M.T.      WUUs 
St.  Ong*  Young 

Smith,  N.T.        Younger 
TbomtNon,  N  J. 
WldnaU 
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Herlong 
Horton 

Kelly 

Patman 

Pelly 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 
Mr.  Dlngell  wltb  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  OubMr. 
Mr.  WllUanu  of  MlMlMlppl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mra.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Arenda. 
Mr.  PuquA  with  Mr.  Yoiinger. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
BSr.  Patanan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  WUUb. 
Mr.  Beanlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  UEIAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  today  may 
have  pennLssion  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include  pertinent  additional  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BILL  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  SYSTEM  OP  FED- 
ERAL SAVmOS  BANKS  INTRO- 
DUCED BY  BANKINO  AND  CUR- 
RENCY CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PAT- 
MAN 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  Economic  Report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  January,  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks,  "to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  thrift  institu- 
tions." In  making  this  recommendation, 
the  President  referred  to  his  previous  re- 
quest for  such  legislation  contained  in  his 
1966  Economic  Report,  but  not  acted 
upon  by  the  89th  Congress.  Yesterday  I 
introduced  this  legislation  for  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtlixr], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Baiu«tt],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  MooRHEAD],  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez], the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Minesh],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Binoham]  .  Hearings  were 
held  last  year  on  similar  bills,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  full  committee.  The 
present  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  previous 
bills,  but  Incorporates  provisions  reflect- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Supervisory  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  administration's  new  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  sav- 
ings banks,  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
proposed  legislation: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  a  Bili.  To 

AuTHORiZK  TKi  Establishment  of  Fedexal 

Savings   Bakks 

Section  1.  Short  title.  The  unnumbered 
first  section  states  the  short  title,  "Federal 
Savings  Bank  Act." 

title     I.     FEDERAI,    SAVINGS    BANKS 

Chapter  I.  General  proviaiont 

Section  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction. Section  II,  the  first  section  of  title 
I,  contains  certain  definitions  and  general 
rules. 

The  term  "mutual  thrift  institution" 
would  mean  a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association,  or  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank,  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  mutual  building 
and  loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  or 
mutual  homestead  association. 

In  turn,  "thrift  Institution"  would  mean  a 
mutual  thrift  institution,  a  guaranty  savings 
bank,  a  stock  savings  and  loan  association,  or 
a  stock  building  and  loan  association,  and 
"financial  institution"  would  mean  a  thrift 
Institution,  a  commerelal  bank,  or  an  insur- 
ance company.  By  a  special  definitional  pro- 
vision In  this  section,  the  term  "financial 
institutions  acting  In  a  fiduciary  capacity" 
as  used  in  sections  63  and  64  would  Include 
a  Rredlt  union,  wbetlier  or  not  acting  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity. 

"State"  would  mean  any  State,  the  District 
Of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "merger  transaction"  would  mean 
any  transaction  betwoen  or  among  any  two 
institutions,  at  least  one  of  which  is  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank,  wlilch  will  result  In  a 
merger  or  conaolidatloB  or  pursuant  to  which 
any  of  such  Institutions,  otherwise  than  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  acquires  any 
assets  of,  or  assumes  liability  to  pay  any  de- 
poelts  made  In  or  share  accounts  of,  or  simi- 
lar llablUtlea  of,  another  of  such  Institutions. 

As  used  in  relation  to  a  merger  transaction, 
"resulting  bank"  or  '^resulting  institution" 
would  refer  to  a  bank  or  other  institution 
(whether  or  not  newly  chartered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction)  which,  after  its 
consummation,  and  aa  a  result  thereof,  car- 
ries on  the  business  or  »ny  part  thereof  there- 
tofore carried  on  by  ace  or  more  parties  to 
the  transaction. 

Section  12.  Rules  and  regulations.  Section 
12  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  in- 
cluding definitions  of  terms  In  title  I. 

Section  13.  Examination.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  general  and  special  examinations 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or 
Federal  savings  banks,  and  also  provides  that 
the  Board  may  render  to  any  bank  or  officer 
or  director  thereof  such  advice  and  comment 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  bank's  afTairs. 

Section  14.  Reports.  Section  14  provides 
that  the  Board  may  require  periodic  and 
other  reports  and  Information  from  Federal 
savings  banks. 


Section  16.  Accounts  and  accounting.  The 
Board  would  be  authorized  by  section  is  to 
prescribe,  by  regulation  or  order,  accounts 
and  accounting  systems  and  practices  for 
Federal  savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Right  to  amend.  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  title  I  would  be  re- 
served by  section  16. 

Chapter  2.  Establishment  and  voluntary 
liquidation 

Section  21.  Information  to  be  stated  in 
charter.  This  section  makes  provision  for  the 
contents  of  charters  for  Federal  savings 
banks. 

Section  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new 
bank.  A  charter  for  a  new  Federal  savings 
bank  could  be  issued  by  the  Board  on  the 
written  application  (In  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe)  of  not  less  than  6  ap- 
plicants and  upon  the  making  of  specified 
determinations  by  the  Board,  Including  a  de- 
termination that  there  has  been  placed  in 
trust  or  escrow  for  an  initial  reserve  such 
amount,  not  less  than  150,000,  In  cash  or  se- 
curities approved  by  the  Board  as  the  Board 
may  require,  in  consideration  of  transferable 
certificates  to  Ije  issued  by  the  bank  in  such 
form,  on  such  terms,  and  t>earing  such  Inter- 
est or  other  return  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a  con- 
verted bank.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  authorize  the  Board  to  issue  a  charter 
for  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank  on  writ- 
ten application  (in  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board)  of  the  converting  institution  and 
determination  by  the  Board  among  other 
things  that  (1)  the  converting  Institution 
is  a  mutual  thrift  Institution  and  (3),  it 
the  converting  Institution  is  a  Federal  sav- 
Incp  and  loan  association,  the  conversion  has 
been  favored  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
directors  and  two- thirds  of  the  votes  entitled 
to  be  cast  by  members. 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  might  approve 
by  order,  and  subject  to  such  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  and  limitations  as  it  might  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  or  written  advice,  a  con- 
verted bank  could  retain  and  service  the 
accounts,  departments,  and  assets  of  the 
converting  institution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides  that 
the  Board  shall  not  Issue  a  charter  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  it  determines  that. 
taking  Into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
converting  Institution's  assets,  its  reserves 
and  surplus.  Its  expense  ratloa.  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  making  appropriate  allowances 
for  differences  among  tjrpes  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  converting  Institution's  his- 
tory has  been  of  a  character  "commensurate 
with  the  superior  standards  of  performance 
expected  of  a  Federal  savings  bank". 

Section  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings 
banlu  Into  other  Institutions.  Under  subsec- 

Uon  (a)  of  section  34  the  Board,  on  written 
application  of  a  Federal  savings  bank,  could 
permit  It  to  convert  into  any  other  type  of 
mutual  thrift  institution,  on  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  that  (l)  two-thirds  of  the 
directors  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
conversion,  (2)  the  requirements  of  section 
46  have  been  met,  (3)  the  conversion  will 
not  be  In  contravention  of  State  law,  and 
(4)  upon  and  after  conversion  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  an  Insured  institution  of  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Ck>rporatlon  (i.e.. 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  whose  name  would  be  changed 
to  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
by  section  201)  or  an  Insured  bank  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  provides 
that  no  institution  into  which  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  has  been  converted  may,  within 
ten  years  after  the  conversion,  convert  into 
any  type  of  institution  other  than  a  mutual 
thrift  institution  which  Is  either  a  bank  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Det>osit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  institution  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  re- 
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gardless  of  whether  the  later  conversion  took 
place  directly  or  through  any  mtermedlate 
conversions. 

Enforcement  of  this  prohibition  would  be 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In 
the  case  of  an  Institution  having  a  status 
as  an  Insured  Institution  of  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  and  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
stitution having  a  status  as  an  insured  bank 
of  that  Corporation.  On  a  determination  that 
a  violation  had  taken  place,  the  relevant 
board,  by  order  issued  not  later  than  two 
years  after  any  such  violation,  could  ter- 
minate such  status  without  notice,  hearing, 
or  other  action.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (a)  of  section  26, 
the  terms  "conversion"  and  "convert"  would 
be  defined  as  applying  to  mergers,  consolida- 
tions, assiunptlons  of  liabilities,  and  reor- 
ganizations, as  well  as  conversions. 

Section  26.  Voluntary  liquidation.  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  could  not  voluntarily  go 
Into  liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  its 
affairs  except  In  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  Board  issued  under  section  36.  Upon 
application  by  such  a  bank,  the  Board  could 
permit  it  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  voluntary 
liquidation  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that  (1)  two- thirds  of  the  bank's  di- 
rectors have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan,  (2)  the  requirements  of  section  46  have 
been  met,  (3)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  in 
the  community  for  the  bank,  or  there  is  not 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  Its  continued 
operation  will  be  financially  sound  and  suc- 
cessful, and  (4)  the  plan  is  fair  and  equi- 
table and  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  26. 

Section  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon 
liquidation.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  26  pro- 
vides that  on  liquidation  of  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  under  section  25,  or  Uquidation 
of  any  institution  whUe  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  subsection  (b)  of  section  24,  the 
net  assets  after  the  satisfaction  or  provision 
for  satisfaction,  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
of  all  proper  claims  and  demands  against 
the  institution,  including  those  of  depositors 
or  shareholders,  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  In 
the  case  of  institutions  subject  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  24,  the  claims  of  depositors 
or  shareholders  are  to  be  limited  to  amounts 
that  would  have  been  withdrawable  by  them 
in  the  absence  of  any  conversion  (as  defined 
in  said  subsection)  while  the  institution  was 
Bo  subject. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  deter 

conversions  of  Federal  savings  banks  to  non- 
mutual  operation  and  to  deter  unneeded 
voluntary  liquidation  of  Federal  savings 
banks.  Under  section  24  Federal  savings  banks 
are  prohibited  from  converting  directly  at 
one  step  into  any  other  type  of  institution 
except  a  mutual  thrift  Institution  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Section  28  is  designed  to  deter,  to  the 
extent  of  its  provisions,  the  conversion  of  a 
Federal  savings  bank  indirectly  or  by  succes- 
sive steps  into  an  institution  other  than  such 
an  insured  mutual  thrift  institution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  26  provides  that 
on  liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings  bank 
otherwise  than  pursuant  to  section  26  the 
net  assets  remaining  after  the  satisfaction 
or  provision  for  the  satisfaction,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  of  all  proper  claims 
and  demands  against  the  bank,  including 
those  of  depositors,  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  depositors  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Section  27.  Authority  of  Board.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Board  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  reorganization,  liquidation, 
and  dissolution,  merger  transactions,  and 
conservatorships   and   receiverships,   and   to 


provide  by  regulation  or  otherwise  for  exer- 
cise during  conaervatonhlp  or  receivership 
of  functtons  by  depositors,  directors,  officers, 
or  bodies  which  may  select  directors. 
Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 
Section  31.  Branches.  Under  section  31 
a  Federal  savings  bank  could  establish  a 
branch  or  branches  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Board 
that  (1)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  branch's  financial  success  based  on 
the  need  for  such  a  faculty  In  the  locaUty, 
the  bank's  capitalization,  financial  history, 
and  quality  of  management,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate,  (2) 
its  operation  may  foster  competition  uid 
will  not  cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  In- 
stitutions (Including  commercial  banks) 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit 
or  share  account,  and  (3)  if  the  bank  were 
a  State-chartered  financial  institution  other 
than  an  Insurance  company  it  could  estab- 
lish the  proposed  branch  or  an  office  of  an 
affiliated  institution  of  the  same  type  could 
be  established  In  the  same  location. 

The  object  of  Item  (3)  In  the  paragraph 
above  is  to  limit  the  establishment  of 
branches  by  Federal  savings  banlu  to  States 
(defined  In  section  11)  where  financial  In- 
stitutions other  than  Ins^irance  companies 
may  conduct  multi-office  operations  either 
through  branching  or  through  affiliates.  It 
Is  of  course  to  be  recognized  that  multi- 
offlce  operation  through  affiliates  is  not 
branching,  but  the  competitive  effect  on 
other  financial  Institutions  can  be  as  great 
as  if  the  multi-office  operation  were  con- 
ducted by  means  of  branching. 

Section  31  also  provides  that,  under  such 
exceptions  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
may  retain  any  branch  in  operation  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  conversion  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  retained  any  right  or  privi- 
lege to  establish  or  maintain  a  branch  If 
such  right  or  privilege  was  held  by  the  con- 
verting Institution  immediately  prior  to 
conversion. 

Finally,  the  section  provides  that  subject 
to  approval  granted  by  the  Board  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  a  merger  transac- 
tion a  resulting  Federal  savings  bank  may 
maintain  as  a  branch  the  principal  office  or 
any  branch  operated  by  another  Institution 
which  is  a  party  to  the  transaction  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  acquired  any  right  or 
privilege  then  held  by  such  an  Institution 
to  establish  or  maintain  a  branch.  The 
Board  could  not  grant  such  approval  except 
on  compliance  with  a  requirement  analo- 
gous to  item  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
analysis  of  section  31  unless  the  Board,  in 
granting  the  approval,  determined  that  the 
merger  transaction  was  advisable  because  of 
supervlBory  considerations.  Examples  or  such 

Situations  could  Include  those  where  one  or 
more  of  the  Institutions  was  In  a  falling  or 
declining  condition,  one  or  more  of  the  In- 
stitutions was  not  rendering  adequate  serv- 
ice In  its  territory,  or  one  or  more  of  the 
institutions  had  an  unsafe  or  unsound  man- 
agement. 

Section  32.  Merger  transactions.  A  Federal 
savings  bank  may  carry  out  a  merger  trans- 
action from  which  the  resulting  institution 
will  be  a  mutual  thrift  institution,  but  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  section 
provides  that  the  Board  shall  not  grant 
such  approval  unless  It  determines  that — 

(1)  Every  party  to  the  transaction  Is  a 
mutual  thrift  institution; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  is  a 
Federal  savings  bank,  two-thirds  of  the  di- 
rectors have  voted  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  requirements  of  section  46 
have  been  met; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  is  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members,  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  transaction,  at  meetings 


duly  called  and  held  for  that  purpose  within 
■Ix  months  prior  to  the  flilng  of  the  applica- 
tion; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  every  party  which  is  a 
State-chartered  inatltiitlon,  the  constunma- 
tlm  of  the  transaction  wUl  not  be  In  contra- 
vention at  State  law; 

(5)  There  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  resulting  Institution  will  be  financially 
successful,  based  on  its  i»opoeed  capitaliza- 
tion, thf  flnBni-iiti  niBtory  of  each  of  the  In- 
stitutions involved,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Board  may  deem  relevant; 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  merger,  consoUdaUon, 
or  acquisition  of  assets  In  which  the  resulting 
Institution  is  a  Federal  savings  bank,  its  as- 
sets will  be  such  that,  with  such  exceptions 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  It  wlU  be  able 
to  dispose  of  those  not  eligible  for  Invest- 
ment by  Federal  savings  banks; 

(7)  The  resulting  Institution  will  be  an  in- 
sured bank  of  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  Insured  institution  of  the 
Federal  Savings   Insvirance  Corporation; 

(8)  The  prc^xxed  transaction  is  aw>roved 
pursuant  to  section  410  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  If  appUcable.  and  section  18  (c) 
of  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Act,  U  ap- 
pUcable. 

In  connection  with  this  section  attention 
Is  called  to  section  202  of  the  draft  bill,  which 
lays  down.  In  a  new  section  410  of  the  Na- 
tional Housmg  Act,  ground  rules  for  mergers 
and  BlmUar  transactions  Involving  Institu- 
tions insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  would  Include  but 
would  not  be  limited  to  Federal  savings 
banks.  Those  rules  would  paraUel  the  rules 
laid  down  for  Instu'ed  banks  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by  Public 
Law  89-356,  commonly  known  as  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966,  which  made  amendments 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Deixjsit  Insurance  Act. 

For  a  more  detaUed  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  410  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  reference  Is  made  to  the  summary 
of  section  202  of  the  present  draft  bUl.  begin- 
ning at  page  8  of  this  analysis. 

Chapter  4.   Management  and  directors 

Section  41.  Board  of  directors.  A  Federal 
savings  bank  would  have  a  board  of  directors 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five.  The  Board  could  prescribe  regulations  as 
to  the  management  structure,  and  subject 
thereto  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank 
could  by  bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such 
functions  and  duties  as  it  might  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Section  42.  Initial  directors.  The  Initial 
directors  of  a  new  bank  would  be  elected  by 

the  applicants.  The  Initial  directors  of  a 
converted  bank  would  be  the  directors  of  the 
converting  Institution,  except  as  the  Board 
might  otherwise  provide,  consistently  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  44  where  applicable. 

Section  43.  Election  of  directors  by  deposi- 
tors. Except  as  provided  In  sections  42  and 
44.  directors  would  be  elected  by  the  de- 
positors. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
could  by  regulation  provide  for  the  terms  of 
office,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  notice  of 
election,  the  minimum  amount  (and  a  hold- 
ing period  or  date  of  determination)  of  any 
deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  number  of  votes  a  de- 
positor would  be  entitled  to  cast  would  be 
determined. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  directors  of  banks 
converted  from  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Section  44  appUes  to  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  which  is  In 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
title  and  later  converts  to  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  where  the  directors  of  the  converting 
bank  were,  on  the  date  of  such  enactment 
and  thereafter,  chosen  otherwise  than  by 
depositor  election.  If  such  a  converting  bank 
files  as  part  of  or  an  amendment  to  its  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  charter  a  deacription 
in  such  detail  as  the  Board  requires  of  the 
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method  by  whleb  and  terma  for  wUeb  Ita 
dlneton  wen  chown.  and  U  the  oonTerted 
bank  haa  not  elected  by  vote  of  Its  dlreeton 
to  be  subject  to  sectton  4S.  the  method  of 
selection  and  temu  of  oOce  of  the  converted 
Faderal  saTlngs  bank  would  be  In  accoitlance 
with  such  deecrlptlon,  with  such  changv. 
subject  to  the  discretionary  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Baxtk  Board,  as  might 
be  made  on  application  by  the  converted 
bank.  It  la  to  be  noted  that  this  provision 
would  not  authorize  the  Board  to  approve 
any  such  changes  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
application  by  the  bank. 

Section  45.  Approval  of  proposed  merger, 
conversion,  or  liquidation.  Under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  45,  no  Federal  savings  bank 
wboee  directors  wers  elected  by  depositors 
could  make  implication  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  for  approval  of  a  merger  trans- 
action, a  conversion,  or  a  liquidation  pur- 
suant to  section  28  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  enUUed  to  be  cast  by  depositors  had 
been  cast  In  favor  of  making  the  application 
at  a  meeting  duly  caUed  and  held  for  such 
purpose  not  more  than  six  months  before 
the  making  of  the  application.  The  Board 
would  have  regulatory  authority  with  respect 
to  such  meetings  as  set  forth  In  the  section. 
No  Federal  savings  banks  whose  directors 
were  not  selected  by  depositors  coiild  make 
any  such  application  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  which  would  be  entitled  to  be  cast 
for  the  election  of  directors  had  been  cast  In 
favor  of  making  the  application. 

The  Board  could  except  from  any  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  any 
case  In  which  It  determines  that  such  ex- 
ception should  be  made  because  of  an  emer- 
gency requiring  expedlttous  action  or  be- 
cause of  supervisory  considerations. 

Section  46.  Proxies.  Any  proxy  by  a  deposi- 
tor for  the  election  of  directors  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  revocable  at  any  time.  A  proxy 
given  for  a  proposal  to  be  voted  on  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  45  would  likewise 
be  so  revocable,  would  be  required  to  expire 
In  any  event  not  more  than  six  months  after 
execution,  and  would  be  required  to  specify 
whether  the  holder  shall  vote  In  favor  of 
or  against  the  proposal.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  proxy  voting  and  solicita- 
tion and  reqxilrlng  dlsclosiire  of  financial 
interest,  compensation  and  remuneration  by 
the  bank  of  persons  who  are  officers  and  di- 
rectors or  proposed  therefor,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  Investors. 

In  addition.  It  Is  provided  that  the  Board 
shall  by  regulation  provide  procedures  by 
which  any  depositor  may  at  his  own  expense 
distribute  proxy  solicitation  material  to  all 
other  depositors,  but  these  procedures  are 
not  to  require  disclosure  by  the  bank  or  the 
Identity  of  its  depositors.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  shall  by  order  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  material  found  by  It  to  be 
Irrelevant,  untrue,  misleading,  or  materially 
Incomplete  and  may  by  order  prohibit  such 
distribution  pending  a  hearing  on  such  Issues. 
Section  47.  General  provisions  relating  to 
directors,  officers,  and  other  persons.  Section 
47  provldea  that  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  Bubsectton  (b)  of  the  section  no 
director  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  be 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  financial  Insti- 
tution other  than  such  bank.  Said  paragraph 
(3)  provides  that  a  director  of  a  converted 
bank  who  held  office  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  title  as  a  director  of  the  converting 
institution,  and  whose  service  has  been  con- 
tinuous, may  continue  to  be  a  director  of  any 
financial  Institution  of  which  he  has  con- 
tinuously so  been  a  director,  unless  the  Board 
finds  after  opportunity  for  hearing  that  there 
exists  an  actual  conflict  of  interest  or  the 
dual  service  la  i>rohlblted  by  or  under  some 
other  provision  of  law. 
At  least  one  more  than  half  the  directors 
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wotUd  be  required  to  be  persons  residing 
not  more  than  160  miles  from  Its  principal 
office.  No  director  could  receive  remuneration 
as  such  except  reasonable  fees  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  directors  or  for  service  as  a 
member  of  a  commlttte  of  directors,  but  this 
provision  is  not  to  prohibit  compensation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  bank  in  another 
capacity.  The  office  of  a  director  would  be- 
come vacant  when  he  had  failed  to  attend 
regular  meetings  for  a  period  of  six  months 
unless  excused  by  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  the  directors  prior  to  or  during  that 
period. 

The  section  also  contains  stringent  pro- 
visions against  self-dealing  by  directors,  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  Federal  savings  banks.  Addi- 
tional provisions  of  this  section  would  pro- 
hibit any  bank,  director,  or  officer  from  re- 
quiring (as  a  condition  to  any  loan  or  other 
service  by  the  bank)  that  the  borrower  or 
any  other  person  undertake  a  contract  of 
Insurance  or  any  other  agreement  or  under- 
standing as  to  the  fumlshlng  of  other  goods 
or  service  with  any  specific  company,  agency, 
or  Individual;  would  prohibit  deposit  of 
funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  directors,  ex- 
clusive of  any  who  was  an  officer,  partner, 
director,  or  trustee  of  the  depositary;  and 
would  speciflcaJly  provide  that  no  Federal 
savings  bank  should  pay  to  any  director,  of- 
ficer, attorney,  or  emtdoyee  a  greater  rate  of 
return  on  the  deposits  of  such  director,  of- 
ficer, attorney,  or  employee  than  that  paid  to 
other  holders  of  similar  deposits  with  the 
bank  in  question. 

Where  the  directors  or  officers  of  a  bank 
knowingly  violate  or  permit  any  of  Its  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  or  agents  to  violate 
specified  provisions  of  this  section  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  thereunder,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  specified  sections  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  every  director  and 
officer  participating  or  assenting  to  such  vio- 
lation shall,  the  section  provides,  be  held 
liable  In  his  personal  and  individual  capacity 
for  all  damages  which  the  bank.  Its  deiiosl- 
tors.  or  any  other  petson  sustains  In  con- 
sequence of  the  violation. 

Except  on  written  consent  of  the  Board, 
no  person  could  serve  as  a  director,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  If  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  In- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  and 
for  each  willful  violation  the  bank  would  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  $100  for  each 
day  the  prohibition  was  violated.  Finally,  no 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  unincorporated  association,  no 
partner  or  employee  of  any  partnership,  and 
no  individual,  primarily  engaged  In  the  Is- 
sue, flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or 
distribution  at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through 
syndicate  participation,  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
similar  securities  could  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  a  bank  except  In  limited  classes  of  cases 
In  which  the  Board  might  allow  such  serv- 
ices by  general  regulation  when  In  the 
Board's  Judgment  It  would  not  unduly  In- 
fluence the  Investment  policies  of  the  bank 
or  the  advice  given  by  It  to  Us  customers  re- 
garding Investments. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 
Section  51.  Reserves.  A  Federal  savings 
bank  for  which  a  charter  is  Issued  under 
section  22  could  not  commence  operations 
until  the  amount  required  by  that  section 
had  been  paid  to  the  bank  for  an  initial 
reserve,  and  such  reserve  could  be  reduced 
only  by  the  amount  of  losses  or  by  retire- 
ment of  the  certificates  referred  to  In  that 
section.  The  bank  would  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  have  such  other  reserves,  Including 
valuation  reserves,  as  the  Board  might  pre- 
scribe or  authorize. 

Section  52.  Borrowings.  To  such  extent  as 
the  Board  might  authorize  by  regulation  or 
advice  in  writing,  a  bank  could  borrow  and 


give  security  and  Issue  notes,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  obligations  or  other  securities 
except  capital  stock. 

Section  63.  Savings  deposits.  A  bank  could 
accept  savings  deposits  except  from  foreign 
governments  and  official  Institutions  thereof 
and  except  from  private  buslnees  corpora- 
tions for  profit  other  than  financial  insti- 
tutions acting  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  it 
could  Issue  passbooks  or  other  evidences  of 
Its  obligation  to  repay  such  deposits. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a 
bank  could  classify  Its  savings  depositors 
according  to  specified  criteria  and  agree  in 
advance  to  pay  an  additional  rate  of  in- 
terest based  on  such  classification.  However, 
It  would  be  required  to  regulate  such  In- 
terest so  that  each  depositor  would  receive 
the  same  rate  as  all  others  of  his  class. 

Further  provisions  of  this  section  would 
authorize  a  bank  to  refuse  sums  offered  for 
deposit  and  to  fix  a  maximum  amount  for 
savings  deposits  and  repa;-,  on  a  uniform 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  those  exceeding  the 
maximum.   The   bank  oould  require  up  to 

90  days"  notice  before  withdrawal  from  such 
deposits,  notifying  the  Board  Immediately 
In  writing,  and  the  Board,  by  a  finding  which 
must  be  entered  on  Its  records,  could  suspend 
or  limit  withdrawals  of  savings  deposits 
from  any  Federal  savings  bank  If  it  found 
that  unusual  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances so  required. 

Interest  on  savings  deposits  could  be  paid 
only  from  net  earnings  and  undivided  prof- 
Its,  and  the  Board  could  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  time  or  rate  of  accrual  of  un- 
realized earnings. 

Section  64.  Time  deposits.  Subject  to  the 
same  exceptions  as  In  the  case  of  savings 
deposits,  a  Federal  savings  bank  could  ac- 
cept deposits  for  fixed  periods  not  less  than 

91  days  and  could  Issue  nonnegotlable  In- 
terest-bearing time  certificates  of  deposit 
or  other  evidence  of  Its  obligation  to  pay 
such  time  deposits. 

Section  66.  Authority  of  Board.  The  ex- 
ercise of  authority  under  sections  63  and 
64  would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  but  it  Is  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  confer  on  the 
Board  any  authority  as  to  Interest  rates 
other  than  the  additional  rate  referred  to 
In  section  53(b). 

Chapter  6.  Investments 
Section  61.  Definitions  and  general  provi- 
sions.  Section  61   contains   definitions  and 
general  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
veEtment  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Among  other  things,  "general  obligation" 
would  mean  an  obligation  supported  by  an 
unqualified  promise  or  pledging  or  commit- 
ment of  faith  or  credit,  made  by  an  entity 
referred  to  In  section  62(1)  or  63(a)  or  a 
goverimiental  entity  possessmg  general 
powers  of  taxation  Including  property  taxa- 
tion, for  the  payment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  an  amount  which,  together  with  any  other 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  will  suffice 
to  discharge  the  obligation  according  to  its 
terms. 

The  term  "political  subdivision  of  a  State" 
would  Include  any  county,  municipality,  or 
taxing  or  other  district  of  a  State,  and  any 
public  Instrvimentallty,  pubUc  authority. 
commlEslon.  or  other  public  body  of  any 
State  or  States;  "eligible  leasehold  estate" 
would  mean  a  leasehold  estate  meeting  such 
requirements  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation;  and  "conventional  loan"  would 
mean  a  loan  (other  than  as  referred  to  In 
section  70)  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee 
simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate  In  im- 
proved real  property. 

Section  61  also  provides  that  the  Board 
may  authorize  any  acquisition  or  retention 
of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank  (mclud- 
Ing,  without  limitation,  stock  In  service  cor- 
porations) on  a  determination  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  or  advisable  for  a  reason 


or  reasons  other  than  Investment,  and  may 
exempt  or  except  such  acquisition,  retention, 
or  assets  from  any  provision  of  the  tlUe. 

The  same  section  also  provides  authority 
and  limitations  for  acquisition  (as  distin- 
guished from  origination)  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments, and  for  acquisition  by  origina- 
tion or  otherwise  of  participating  or  other 
Interests  In  loans  and  Investments.  Any  such 
Interest  must  be  at  least  equal  In  rank  to 
any  other  Interest  not  held  by  the  United 
States  or  an  agency  thereof  and  must  be 
superior  In  rank  to  any  other  interest  not  so 
held  and  not  held  by  a  financial  Institution 
of  a  holder  approved  by  the  Board.  It  also 
provides  authority  for  the  makmg  of  loans 
secured  by  an  obligation  or  security  In  which 
the  bank  might  lawfully  Invest,  but  such  a 
loan  may  not  exceed  such  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  obligation  or  security,  nor  be 
contrary  to  such  limitations  and  require- 
ments, as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

Section  62.  Investments  eligible  for  un- 
restricted Investment.  Section  62  provides 
that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  invest  in 

(1)  general  obligations  of,  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  any  interest 
by,  or  other  obligations,  participations,  or 
other  Instnmaents  of  or  Issued  by  the  United 
States,  any  State,  one  or  more  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  banks  for  cooperatives  (or  the 
Central  Bank  lor  Cooperatives),  Federal 
Land  Banks,  or  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  or  the  Asiar^  Development  Bank. 

(2)  bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  or  (3)  stock 
of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Section  63.  Canadian  obligations.  Section 
63  provides  In  subsection  (a)  that,  subject 
to  the  limitations  In  subsection  (b),  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  invest  In  general  ob- 
ligations of,  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  any  Interest  by,  Canada 
or  any  province  thereof.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides that  Investments  in  obligations  under 
this  section  or  Investments  In  Canadian  ob- 
ligations under  section  64(2)  may  be  made 
only  where  the  obligation  is  payable  in 
United  States  funds  and  where,  on  the  mak- 
ing of  the  investment,  not  more  than  2%  of 
the  bank's  assets  will  be  Invested  in  Cana- 
dian obligations  and,  if  the  Investment  Is  In 
an  obligation  of  a  province,  not  more  than 
one  percent  of  its  assets  will  be  Invested  m 
obligations  of  that  province.  "Canadian  ob- 
ligation" Is  defined  as  meaning  the  above 
mentioned  obligations  and  obligations  of 
Canada  or  a  province  thereof  referred  to  In 
section  64(2). 

Section  64.  Certain  other  Investments. 
Subject  to  a  limitation  of  2%  of  the  bank's 
assets  mvested  in  securities  and  obligations 
of  one  Issuer,  and  to  such  further  limitations 
as  to  amount  and  such  requirements  as  to 
investment  merit  and  marketability  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  a  bank 
may  Invest  In  (1)  general  obligations  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  (2)  revenue 
or  other  special  obligations  of  Canada  or  a 
province  thereof  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  (3)  obligations  of  secu- 
rities (other  than  equity  securities)  issued 
by  a  corporation  orgamlzed  under  the  laws 
of  the  Umted  States  or  a  State,  (4)  obliga- 
tions of  a  trustee  or  escrow  agent  under  sec- 
tion 22 < 6)  or  certificates  Issued  thereunder, 
and  subordinated  debentures  of  a  mutual 
thrift  Institution  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (the  name  to 
Which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  would  be  changed  by  sec- 
tion 201),  or  (6)  equity  securities  Issued  by 
any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  umted  States  or  of  a  State.  This  author- 
ity Is  subject,  in  the  case  of  such  equity  se- 


curities, to  a  further  requirement  that  at 
the  time  of  the  investment  the  reserves  and 
undivided  profits  of  the  bank  equal  at  least 
6%  of  Its  assets  and  that  on  the  mniriTig 
of  the  investment  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  equity  securities  then  so  held  by  the  bank 
not  exceed  60%  of  Its  reserves  and  undivided 
profits  and  the  quantity  of  equity  seciultles 
of  the  same  class  and  issuer  held  by  the  bank 
not  exceed  5%  of  the  total  outstanding.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  sectton  the  Board  could 
by  regulation  define  "corporation"  to  Include 
any  form  of  business  organization. 

Section  65.  Real  estate  loans.  Conven- 
tional loans  could  be  made,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  requirements  as  the  Board 
might  by  regulation  prescribe  as  to  appraisal 
and  valuation,  maturity  (not  over  30  years 
In  the  case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family 
residences),  amortization,  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  lending  plans  and  practices.  No 
such  loan  could  result  in  an  aggregate  In- 
debtedness of  the  same  borrower  exceeding 
2%  of  the  bank's  assets  or  635.000,  which- 
ever was  greater.  Also,  no  such  loan  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  fee-simple  estate  in  a 
one-  to  four-family  residence  could  exceed 
80%,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  real  prop- 
erty 75%.  of  the  value  of  the  property  ex- 
cept under  such  conditions  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  the  Board  might  pre- 
scribe by  regtUation.  Further,  no  loan  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  on  a  leasehold  estate 
could  be  made  except  In  accordance  with 
such  further  requirements  and  restrictions 
as  the  Board  might  so  prescribe. 

Loans  for  the  repair,  alteration,  or  im- 
provement of  any  real  property  could  be 
made  under  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  might  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Loans  not  othervrise  author- 
ized under  the  title  but  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  fee-simple  or  eligible  leasehold 
estate  in  unimproved  property  could  be  made, 
provided  the  loan  was  made  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  development  of  land  to  provide 
building  sites  or  lor  other  purposes  approved 
by  the  Board  by  regulation  as  In  the  public 
Interest  and  provided  the  loan  conformed  to 
regulations  limiting  the  exercise  of  such 
power  and  containing  requirements  as  to  re- 
payment, maturities,  ratios  of  loan  to  value, 
maximum  aggregate  amounts,  and  maximum 
loans  to  one  borrower  or  secured  by  one  lien 
which  were  prescribed  by  the  Board  vrtth  a 
view  to  avoiding  undue  risks  to  such  banks 
and  minimizing  inflationary  pressures  on 
land  in  urban  and  urbanizing  areas. 

The  section  contains  a  provision  that  a 
bank  Investing  In  a  loan  where  the  property 
seciuing  the  loan  Is  a  one-  to  fotir-famlly 
residence  more  than  100  miles  and  In  a  differ- 
ent State  from  the  principal  office  of  the 
bank  must  retain  for  such  loan  a  Federal 
Housmg  Administration-approved  mortgagee 
resident  In  such  other  State  to  act  as  inde- 
pendent loan  servicing  contractor  and  to  per- 
form loan  servicing  functions  and  such  other 
related  services  as  were  required  by  the 
Board. 

Section  66.  Loans  upon  the  security  of 
deposits  or  share  accounts.  A  Federal  savings 
bank  could  make  any  loan  secured  by  a  de- 
posit In  itself  or,  to  such  extent  as  the  Board 
might  permit  by  regulation  or  advice  In 
writing,  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share  account 
in  another  thrift  institution  or  a  deposit  In 
a  commercial  bank. 

Section  67.  Loans  secured  by  life  insurance 
policies.  A  Federal  savings  bank  could  make 
a  loan  secured  by  a  life  Insurance  policy,  not 
exceeding  the  cash  surrender  value. 

Section  68.  Unsecured  loans.  Unsecured 
loans  not  otherwise  authorized  under  the 
title  could  be  made,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  might  permit  by  regulation,  and 
then  not  If  the  loan  would  Increase  the  out- 
standing principal  of  such  loans  to  any  prin- 
cipal obligor,  as  defined  by  the  Board,  to 
more  than  $6,000.  No  loan  could  be  so  made 
If  any  obligor  was  a  private  business  corpora- 
tion for  profit. 


Section  69.  Educational  loans.  Subject  to 
such  prohibitions,  limitations,  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  might  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, a  Federal  savings  bank  could  Invest  In 
loans,  obligations,  and  advances  of  credit 
made  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  college 
or  university  education,  up  to  a  limit  of  6% 
of  the  bank's  assets. 

Section  70.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  loans.  A 
Federal  savings  bank  could,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  regulations  of  the  Board,  make 
any  loan  the  repayment  of  which  was  wholly 
or  partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  either, 
or  as  to  which  the  bank  bad  the  benefit  of 
such  Insurance  or  guaranty  or  of  a  commit- 
ment or  agreement  therefor. 

Chapter  7.  Miscellaneous  corporate  powers 
and  duties 

Section  71.  General  powers.  Section  71  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall  be  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  set  forth  mis- 
cellaneous corftorate  powers,  which  are  to  be 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  title  or  other  provisions  of 
law  or  by  the  Board.  It  also  provides  that 
such  a  bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things 
reasonably  incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers.  The  specified  powers  would  Include 
the  power  to  sell  mortgages  and  mterests 
therein,  and  to  perform  loan  servicing  func- 
tions and  related  services  for  others  in  con- 
nection with  such  sales,  provided  the  sales 
are  incidental  to  the  Investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  ftinds  of  the  bank. 

Section  72.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States.  Section  72  pro- 
vides that  when  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  Federal  savings  bank 
shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money,  except 
receipts  from  customs,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Qovernment, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  such  depositary  and  agent  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  it. 

Section  73.  Federal  home  loan  bank  mem- 
bership. On  Issuance  of  Its  charter,  a  Federal 
savings  bank  would  automatically  become  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
the  district  of  Its  principal  office,  or  if  con- 
venience required  and  the  Board  approved, 
of  an  adjoining  district.  It  Is  provided  that 
such  banks  shall  qualify  for  such  member- 
Ship  In  the  manner  provided  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  for  other  members. 

Section  74.  Change  of  location  of  offices. 
A  Federal  savings  bank  could  not  change  the 
location  of  its  principal  office  or  any  branch 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Section  75.  Liquidity  requirements.  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain liquid  assets  consisting  of  cash  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  in  such  amount 
as,  In  the  Board's  opinion,  was  appropriate 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  banks.  Such 
amount  could  not.  however,  be  lees  than  4% 
nor  more  than  10%  of  the  bank's  obligation 
on  deposits  and  borrowings,  and  the  Board 
could  specify  the  proportion  of  cash  and  the 
maturity  and  type  of  eligible  obligations. 
The  Board  could  classify  such  banks  accord- 
ing to  type.  size,  location,  withdrawal  rate,  or 
such  other  basis  or  bases  as  It  might  deem 
reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  for  ef- 
fectuating the  purposes  of  the  section. 

In  addition,  the  Board  could  require  addi- 
tional liquidity  If  In  Its  opinion  the  compo- 
sition and  quality  of  assets,  the  composition 
of  deposits  and  liabilities,  or  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves and  surplus  to  deposits  required  fur- 
ther limitation  of  risk  to  protect  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  a  bank  or  banks.  The  total 
of  the  general  liquidity  requirement  and  of 
this  special  liquidity  requirement  could  not 
exceed  15%  of  the  obligation  of  the  bank  on 
deposits  and  borrowings. 

The  general  liqtildlty  requirement  would 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
net  amounts  covering  periods  established  by 
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the  Board,  and  the  special  liquidity  require- 
ment voold  be  computed  as  the  BoaM 
might  prescribe.  Penalties  for  deflclendea  In 
either  requirement  are  provided  for.  The 
Board  would  be  authorised  to  permit  a  bank 
to  reduce  It*  liquidity  If  the  Board  deemed 
It  adTlsabte  to  enable  the  bank  to  meet  re- 
quests for  withdrawal,  and  would  be  au- 
thorised to  suspend  any  part  or  all  of  the 
requirements  In  time  of  national  emergency 
or  unusual  economic  stress,  but  not  beyond 
the  duration  of  such  emergency  or  stress. 
Chapter  8.  Taxation 
Section  81.  State  taxation.  SecUon  81  pro- 
vides tbat  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  permit  any  tax  on  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  or  their  franchises,  surplus,  de- 
posits, assets,  reserrea,  loans,  or  Income 
greater  than  the  least  onerous  on  any  other 
thrift  Institution.  It  further  provides  that  no 
State  other  than  the  State  of  domicile  shall 
permit  any  tax  on  such  Items  in  the  case  of 
federal  savings  banks  whose  transactions 
wltbln  such  State  do  not  constitute  doing 
business,  except  that  the  act  Is  not  to  exempt 
foreclosed  properties  from  specified  types  of 
taxation.  The  section  also  defines  "doing 
business"  and  other  terms  used  In  the  sec- 
tion. 

TTTLX   n 

Section  aoi.  Change  of  name  of  Insurance 
corporation.  Section  201  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  Is  more  accurately 
descriptive  of  its  function. 

Section  303.  Mergers  and  similar  tranaac- 
tlona  involving  insured  Institutions.  Section 
aoa  would  provide,  for  Institutions  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
(which  would  Include  but  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  Federal  savings  banks),  ground  rules 
for  mergers  and  similar  transactions  which 
would  parallel  those  laid  down  for  Insured 
iMnks  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration by  Public  Law  89-356.  commonly 
known  as  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1986,  which 
made  amendments  to  subeectlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Act. 

Under  the  new  provision,  which  would  add 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  a  new  section 
410,  an  institution  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  could  not,  ex- 
cept with  approval  of  said  Corporation,  merge 
or  consolidate  with  another  institution,  as- 
sume liability  to  pay  deposits,  share  accounts, 
or  ff«iT'«i'"'  llabilltlea  of  another  institution, 
or  transfer  assets  to  another  institution  In 
consideration  of  assumption  of  IlablUtlea  for 
any  portion  of  the  deposits,  share  accounts, 
or  »««""■"•  liabilities  of  such  Insured  institu- 
tion. Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction  of 
this  kind  (referred  to  in  the  new  section  as 
a  merger  transaction)  would,  unless  the  Cor- 
pcvation  found  It  must  act  Immediately  to 
prevent  probable  failure  of  an  institution  in- 
volved, be  required  to  be  published  as  set 
forth  in  the  section  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  community  or  communities 
of  the  main  offices  of  the  institutions,  or,  if 
there  was  no  such  newspaper,  in  the  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  near- 
est thereto. 

Before  acting,  the  Corporation,  unless  It 
found  that  it  must  so  act  inmiedlately,  must 
request  a  report  from  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  competitive  factors  Involved.  The  re- 
port is  to  be  furnished  within  30  calendar 
days  from  the  request,  or  within  ten  days 
If  the  Corporation  advises  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  ex- 
peditious action.  Under  subsection  (d),  the 
Corpcmitlon  could  not  approve  any  proposed 
merger  transaction  which  would  result  in  a 
monopoly  or  woiild  be  in  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  business  of  thrift 
instltutioiu  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Further,  it  could  not  approve  any  other  pro- 
posed merger  transaction  whose  effect  in  any 


secticm  of  the  eountry  might  be  subetantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  would  in  any  other  manner  be 
in  restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  found  that 
the  anticompetitive  effecla  were  clearly  out- 
weighed in  the  public  interest  by  the  prob- 
able effect  cf  the  transaction  In  meeting  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served.  The  same  subeectlon  would  direct 
the  Corporation  to  take  Into  consideration  in 
every  case  the  financial  and  mtmagerial  re- 
sources and  future  proe{>ecte  of  the  existing 
and  proposed  Institutions  and  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to  give 
Immediate  notice  to  the  Attorney  General  of 

any  approval  of  a  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion. If  the  Corporation  found  It  miist  act 
immediately  and  the  report  on  competitive 
factors  had  been  dispensed  with,  the  trans- 
action could  be  consumaiated  immediately 
on  approval  by  the  Corporation.  If  the  Cor- 
poration had  advised  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  existence  of  an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action  and  had  requested  sucb  re- 
port within  ten  days,  the  transaction  could 
not  be  consummated  before  the  fifth  calendar 
day  after  such  approval.  In  other  cases  it 
could  not  be  consummated  before  the  thir- 
tieth calendar  day  after  such  approval. 

Any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction  must 
be  commenced  prior  to  the  earliest  time  un- 
der which  a  merger  transaction  so  approved 
might  be  consummated  and  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action  would  stay  the  effec- 
tlvenees  of  the  approval  unless  the  court 
specifically  ordered  otherwise.  In  any  such 
action,  the  section  provides,  the  court  "shall 
review  de  novo  the  issues  presented".  In  any 
Judicial  attack  cm  an  approved  merger  trans- 
action on  the  ground  that  such  transaction 
alone  and  of  itself  constituted  a  violation 
of  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  standards  applied  by  the 
court  must  be  identical  with  those  the  Cor- 
poration is  directed  to  apply  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

On  the  consummation  of  a  merger  transac- 
tion in  compliance  with  the  section  and  after 
the  termination  of  any  antitrust  litigation 
commenced  within  the  period  prescribed  (or 
on  the  termination  of  suclh  period  If  no  such 
litigation  is  oonunenced  therein)  the  trans- 
action cannot  thereafter  be  attacked  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  It 
alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation 
of  antitrust  laws  other  than  said  section  2. 
However,  the  provisions  of  the  new  section 
are  not  to  exempt  any  resulting  Institution 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after 
the  consummation  of  the  merger  transac- 
tion. In  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction 
so  approved  by  the  Corporation,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  any  State  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cy having  Jurisdiction  within  the  State  in- 
volved may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own  mo- 
tion and  as  of  right  and  be  represented  by 
Its  counsel.  The  section  does  not  contain 
any  provision  purporting  to  validate  any 
merger  transaction  consummated  before  Its 
enactment. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  new  section  "anti- 
trust laws"  would  mean  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  "any  other  Acts  in  pari 
materia."  The  Corporation  must  Include  in 
its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  merger  transaction  approved  by 
it  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 
with  (1)  the  name  and  resources  of  each  in- 
stitution, (2)  whether  a  report  was  so  sub- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General  and.  if  so, 
any  summary  by  him  of  the  substance  there- 
of, and  (3)  a  statement  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  basis  for  its  approval. 

Section  203.  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation.  Section  303 
would  require  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  to  insure  tbe  deposits  of  each 
Federal   savings   bank   and   authorize   It   to 


insure  the  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks 
chartered  or  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions. 

Section  204.  Conforming  amendments  to 
section  406  of  National  Housing  Act.  Section 
304  would  make  conforming  amendments  to 
provisions  of  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  affected  by  the  extension  of  In- 
surance under  title  IV  of  that  act  to  de- 
posits in  Federal  savings  banks  and  mutual 
savings  banks  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

Section  205.  Conforming  amendment  to 
section  407  of  National  Housing  Act.  Section 
205  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  Insturance  of  accounts  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation)  so 
as  to  Include  Federal  savings  banks  along 
with  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
among  the  Institutions  which  cannot  volun- 
tarily ternUnate  their  Insurance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  306.  Change  of  Insurance  from 
Federal  Deposit  insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  Sec- 
tion 206  provides  that  when  a  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  bank  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
qualifies  to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  or  is  converted  into  a 
Federal  savings  bank  or  merged  w  consoli- 
dated Into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or  a 
savings  bank  which  Is,  or  within  sixty  days 
becomes,  an  insured  Institution  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration), the  FDIC  shall  calculate  the 
amount  in  its  capital  account  attributable 
to  such  mutual  savings  bank,  as  set  forth  In 
the  draft  bill.  This  amount  is  to  be  paid,  as 
set  forth  in  the  draft  bUl,  by  the  FDIC  to  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  207.  Eligibility  of  mutual  savings 
banks  for  FDIC  Insurance.  Section  207  would 
end  the  future  eligibility  for  FDIC  insurance 
of  those  mutual  savings  banks  which  the 
draft  bill  would  make  eligible  for  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  Insurance.  It 
would  not  affect  the  FDIC  Insurance  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  which  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  provlstona  were  liuured  by 
the  FDIC. 

Section  208.  Amendment  of  criminal  pro- 
visions. Section  208  would  amend  a  number 
of  specified  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to  crimes 
and  criminal  penalties.  The  principal  object 
of  these  amendments  is  to  extend  those  pro- 
visions BO  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members  and  In- 
stitutions Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  applicable  to  Federal 
savings  banks  since  all  such  banks  would 
be  required  by  the  draft  bill  to  have  such 
membership  and  Insurance. 

Section  209.  Amendment  of  section  603  of 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1Q49.  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  502  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admimstratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  (which  section  was  re- 
numbered as  section  602  by  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  6,  1S50,  64  Stat.  678)  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  said  1949  act  should 
affect  or  Impair  any  authority  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  officer  or 
constituent  agency  therein,  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  residential  property,  or  of 
other  property  (real  or  personal)  held  as  part 
of  or  acquired  for  or  In  connection  with 
residential  property,  or  in  connection  with 
the  Insurance  of  mortgages,  loans,  or  "sav- 
ings and  loan  accounts"  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Although  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (whose 
name  would  be  changed  to  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  by  this  draft  bill) 
ceased   to  be  a  constituent  of  the  Bousing 
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and  Home  Finance  Agency,  subsection  (b) 
of  section  17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  as  added  by  section  109  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956,  preserved  the  applica- 
bility of  the  exemption  of  the  C<Mix>ration. 
Section  209  of  the  draft  bill  would  change 
the  language  "savings  and  loan  accounts" 
In  said  paragraph  (11)  to  read  "savings  and 
loan  or  other  accounts"  so  as  to  make  the 
exemption  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation  in  connection 
with  Federal  savings  banks.  The  last  sentence 
of  said  section  209  has  been  Included  because 
the  present  applicability  of  the  exemption 
Is  by  means  of  saving  provisions. 

Section  210.  Technical  provisions.  Section 
210  provides  that  headings  and  tables  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  act  and 
tbat  no  Inference,  Implication,  or  presump- 
tion shall  arise  by  reason  thereof  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  location  or  grouping  of  any  section, 
provision,  or  portion  of  the  act  or  of  any  title 
of  the  act. 

Section  211.  Separability.  Section  211.  the 
last  section,  is  a  separability  provision  along 
usual  lines. 

H.R.  10745 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Sav- 
ings Bank  Act". 

Tm.X    I FZDEKAI.    SAVINGS    BANKS 

Chapter   1.    General   provisions 

Sec.  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion. 
Sec.  12.  Rules  and  regulations. 
Sec.  13.  Examination. 
Sec.  14.  Reports. 

Sec.  15.  Accoimts  and  accounting. 
Sec.  16.  Right  to  amend. 

Sec.  11.  Definitions  and  niles  of  construc- 
tion. 

(a)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(b)  The  term  "mutual  thrift  Institution" 
means  a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  or  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savmgs  bank,  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  mutual  building 
and  loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  or 
mutual  homestead  association. 

(c)  The  term  "thrift  institution"  means 
a  mutual  thrift  institution,  a  guaranty  sav- 
ings bank,  a  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  a  stock  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion. 

(d)  The  term  "financial  institution" 
means  a  thrift  institution,  a  commercial 
bank,  or  an  insurance  company,  and  the 
term  "financial  institutions  acting  In  a  fi- 
duciary capacity",  as  used  In  sections  53  and 
64,  includes  a  credit  union,  whether  or  not 
acting  In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

(e)  The  term  "director",  when  used  with 
reference  to  a  State-chartered  bank.  Includes 
a  trustee  or  other  person  performing  func- 
tions similar  to  those  of  a  director  of  a 
Federal  savings  bank. 

(f)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  A  requirement  that  a  given  propor- 
tion of  the  directors  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  vote  in  favor  of  a  given  proposal  In 
order  for  the  proposed  action  to  be  taken 
Includes  the  requirement  that  the  votes  be 
cast  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  for 
the  purpoee  of  voting  on  the  proposal. 

(h)  The  term  "order",  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  an  order  of  the  Board,  Includes  a 
resolution  or  equivalent  formal  action. 

(1)  The  term  "merger  transaction"  means 
any  transaction  between  or  among  any  two 


or  more  institutions,  at  least  one  of  which 
is  a  Federal  savings  bank — 

(1)  which  will  result  in  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation, or 

(3)  pursuant  to  which  any  of  such  Institu- 
tions, otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  acquires  any  aesets  of,  or  assumes 
liability  to  pay  any  deposit*  made  In,  or  share 
account  of,  or  similar  liabilities  of,  another 
of  such  Institutions. 

(J)  The  term  "resulting  bank"  or  "result- 
ing Institution",  used  In  relation  to  a  merger 
transaction,  refers  to  a  bank  or  other  institu- 
tion (whether  or  not  newly  chartered  in  con- 
nection with  such  transaction)  which,  after 
the  consummation  of  such  transaction  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  carries  on  the  business 
or  any  part  thereof  theretofore  carried  on  by 
one  or  more  parties  to  such  transaction,  and 
the  term  refers  to  such  Institution  as  it  exists 
after  such  consummation. 
Sec.  12.  Rules  and  regulations. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 

and  regulations  (including  dennltions  of 
terms  used  In  this  title)  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate for  the  administration,  enforce- 
ment, or  effectuation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  13.  Examination. 

(a)  REonL.Aa  Exajcinations. — The  Board 
shall  conduct  not  less  than  one  and  not  more 
than  two  regular  examinations  during  each 
calendar  year  Into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  each  Federal  savings  bank.  The  Board 
shall  make  one  or  more  assessments  in  each 
year  on  all  Federal  savings  banks  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  yield  a  total  sum  approxl- 
naately  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  the  exami- 
nations authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  Spscial  Examinations. — The  Board 
may  conduct  a  special  examination  Into  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  any  Federal  savings  bank  at  any 
time,  and  shall  assess  such  bank  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  such  examination. 

(c)  Advice  and  Commxnt. — The  Board  may 
render  to  any  Federal  savings  bank  or  officer 
or  director  thereof  sucb  advice  and  comment 
as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  such  bank. 

Sec.  14.  Reports. 

The  Board  may  require  periodic  and  other 
reports  and  information  from  Federal  savings 
banks. 

Sec.  15.  Accounts  and  accounting. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  by 
regulation  or  order,  accounts  and  accounting 
systems  and  practices  for  Federal  savings 
banks. 

Sec.  16.  Right  to  amend. 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
title  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Chapter  2.  Establishment  and  voluntary 
liquidation 

Sec.  21.  Information  to  be  stated  la.  charter. 

Sec.  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new  bank. 

Sec.  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a  converted 
bank. 

Sec.  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings  banks 
Into  other  institutions. 

Sec.  25.  Voluntary  liquidation. 

Sec.  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon  liquida- 
tion. 

Sec.  27.  Authority  of  Board. 

Sec.  21.  Information  to  be  stated  in  charter. 

Every  charter  for  a  Federal  savings  bank 
shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  bank,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  words  "Federal",  "Savings",  and 
"Bank". 

(2)  the  locality  in  which  the  principal  of- 
fice Is  to  be  located. 

(3)  that  such  charter  Is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  corporate 
existence,  powers,  and  privileges  of  such  bank 
are  subject  to  this  Act  (including  amend- 
ments thereto)  and  all  other  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  charter  shall  be  in  such  form  and  may 


contain  such  additional  material  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate,  and  the  Board 
may  make  provision  for  amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new  bank. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  a  charter 
for  a  new  Federal  savings  bank  upon  the  writ- 
ten application.  In  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  of  not  less  than  five  appli- 
cants. The  Board  shall  not  take  such  action 
unless  it  determines  that — 

(1)  the  bank  will  serve  a  useful  piirpose 
in  the  conununity  in  which  It  is  proposed  to 
be  established, 

(2)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  its 
financial  success, 

(3)  its  operation  may  foster  comx>etition 
and  will  not  cause  luidue  injury  to  existing 
InstltutlonB,  Including  oonunerclal  banks, 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
Share  accounts, 

(4)  the  applicants  are  persons  of  good 
character  and  responsibility,  and 

(5)  there  has  been  placed  in  trust  or  in 
escrow  such  amounts  In  cash  or  seciuities  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire, not  less  than  $50,000,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  bank  for  an  imtial  reserve  upon  the 
Issuance  of  its  charter,  in  consideration  of 
transferable  certificates  to  be  Issued  by  the 
bank  in  such  form,  upon  such  terms,  and 
bearing  such  Interest  or  other  return  as  the 
Board  may  approve. 

Sec.  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a  converted 
bank. 

(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  a 
charter  for  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
upon  the  written  application,  m  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  of 
the  converting  institution.  The  Board  shall 
not  take  such  action  unless  it  determines 
that — 

( 1 )  the  applicant  is  a  mutual  thrift  insti- 
tution. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association, 

(A)  two-thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted 
in  favor  of  such  conversion,  and 

(B)  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
cast  by  members  have  t>een  cast  in  favor  of 
such  conversion 

at  meetings  duly  called  and  held  for  that 
puirpose  within  six  months  prior  to  the  time 
such  application  is  filed  with  the  Board, 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
State-chartered  Institution,  the  conversion 
will  not  be  In  contravention  of  State  law, 

(4)  the  converted  liutltutlon  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  community  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  be  located, 

(5)  its  operation  may  foster  competition 
and  will  not  cause  luidue  injury  to  existing 
institutions,  including  commercial  banks, 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts, 

(6)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  its 
financial  success,  based  upon  its  capitaliza- 
tion, financial  history,  and  quality  of  man- 
agement, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
may  deem  appropriate, 

(7)  the  composition  of  its  assets  is  such 
that,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  the  institution  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  assets  not  eligible  to  be  invested  In 
by  Federal  savings  banks,  and 

(8)  the  proposed  initial  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  persons  of  good  char- 
acter and  responsibility  and  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  47  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  directors. 

A  converted  Federal  savings  bank  may,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Board  may  approve  by 
order,  and  subject  to  such  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  and  limitations  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  or  advice  in 
writing,  retam  and  service  the  accounts,  de- 
partments, and  assets  of  the  converting  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  not  issue  a  charter 
under  sut>8ection   (a)   of  this  section  unless 
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H  determlnM  tliat.  taking  Into  conald«r»- 
ttoB  tlM  qiMUty  of  tti*  MMte  ot  ttie  oon- 
Tcrttnc  InatltQtton.  U  rmwrwn  and  lurplua, 
Iti  ezpeoM  nitloi.  and  meb  othar  facton 
aa  the  Board  zoajr  deem  appropriate  for  tlila 
puipoae,  and  making  apprt^irlata  allovancee 
for  dlffareneea  »»»i«T»g  types  ot  financial  In- 
■tltutlona,  the  history  of  the  converting  In- 
stitution has  tieen  of  a  character  oocnmen- 
surate  with  the  superior  standards  of  i>er- 
fonnance  expected  of  a  Federal  savings  bank. 
Sec.  M.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings  banks 
Into  other  Institutions. 

(a)  CamaoA  voa  AmaovAL. — Upon  the 
written  application  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  the  Board  is  authorised  to  permit  such 
bank  to  convert  Into  any  other  type  of  mu- 
tual thiUt  institution.  The  Board  shall  not 
take  such  action  unless  It  determines  that — 

(1)  two- thirds  of  the  bank's  dlrect<Mi 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  con- 
version, 

(2)  the  requlremenU  of  section  45  have 
been  met, 

(3)  such  conversion  will  not  be  In  con- 
travention of  State  law,  and 

(4)  upon  and  after  conversion,  the  con- 
verted institutton  win  be  an  Insured  instltu- 
thm  of  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration or  an  Insured  bank  of  the  Federal 
Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  TkK-TaAa  PaoHisrnoiT  on  Cotrvaasioir 
TO  Stock  Iwwitutkmi. — ^No  Instltutian  mto 
Which  a  Federal  savings  bank  has  been  con- 
verted may,  within  ten  years  after  such  con- 
venlan.  convert  into  any  t3rpe  of  Instltntion 
other  than  a  mutual  thrift  Institution  which 
la  etthar  a  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  an  Institution 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation.  ThU  subsection  shall  apply  to 
oomventons  regardless  of  whether  taking 
place  directly  or  through  any  Intermediate 
oomveisloas.  If  the  Board,  in  the  case  of  an 
Instttutlon  which  has  a  status  as  an  Insured 
iastltatlon  of  the  Fedwal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  cr  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fedand  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  in 
the  case  of  an  institution  which  has  a  status 
as  an  Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insnnusoe  Corporation,  determines  that  such 
Instltattoa.  has  been  converted  frona  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  through  a  conversion  or 
ooavflralooa  (including  any  intermediate  con- 
venlons)  any  one  or  more  of  which  consu- 
tuted  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  such 
board,  by  order  issued  not  later  than  two 
years  after  any  such  violation,  may  without 
notice,  hearing,  or  other  action  terminate 
sueh  status.  Such  termination  of  status  as  an 
liisuisd  Instttutlon  shall  have  the  same  etfect 
aa  where  such  status  as  an  insured  institu- 
tion Is  terminated  by  an  order  Usued  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  section  407  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Housing  Act,  and  such  termination 
Of  statos  as  an  insured  bank  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  wltwe  such  status  as  an  In- 
sured bank  U  terminated  by  an  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
saotton  S  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Aot.  For  the  purposes  of  this  snbseetioii  and 
ssctioa  16(a),  the  terma  "conversion''  and 
"ooavart"  apply  to  mergers,  consoUdationa. 
aasuBiptlons  of  liatoUltles,  and  reorganlza- 
tkms  as  well  aa  canverslons. 

Bee.  as.  Voluntary  liquidation. 

(a)  Boan  AmovAL  Bbqdiid.— Mo  Fed- 
eral savlags  bank  may  voluntarily  go  into 
hquldatlon  or  otherwise  wind  up  its  affairs 
aaoept  in  aeeordanee  with  an  order  frf  the 
Board  Issued  under  this  section. 

(b)  OTmit  MB  Apvboval.— Upon  14911- 
oattOB  by  a  Federal  savings  bank,  %b»  Board 
la  avthorlaed  to  permit  sueh  bank  to  carry 
««it  a  plaa  of  voluntary  llqnldatlati.  The 
Board  shaU  not  take  such  action  unlees  tt 


(1)  two-thirds  ot  the  bank's  directors  have 
«Btod  In  tavor  ot  tbm  pcopcsed  plan  at 
Ihrikhitlon. 


(a)  the  requlranents  of  section  45  have 
been  met, 

(8)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  bank,  or  that  there  U  not  a 
reasonable  e]q>ectatlon  that  the  continued 
operation  of  such  bank  will  be  financially 
sound  and  successful,  and 

(4)  the  plan  of  liquidation  la  fair  and 
equitable  and  in  oonfcrmlty  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  28. 

Sec.  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon  liquida- 
tion. 

(a)  VOLtnfTART    LXQT7a>ATION    AND    LlQTTIDA- 

TioN  WrraiN  Tkn  Tkars  or  Convxbsion. — In 
the  event  of  the  liquidation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 25  of  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or  In  the 
event  of  any  liquidation  of  any  Institution 
while  such  Institution  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  In  section  a4(b),  the  net 
assets  remaining  after  the  satisfaction  or 
provision  for  the  satisfaction.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regvlatlons  as  the  Board 
may  preecrlbe.  of  all  proper  claims  and  de- 
mands against  the  savings  bank  or  other 
institution,  including  those  of  depositors  or 
shareholders  (but  limited,  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  so  subject  to  section  34(b),  to 
amounts  which  would  have  been  withdraw- 
able by  such  depositors  or  shareholders  in 
the  absence  of  any  conversion  as  defined 
in  section  24(b)  whUe  the  institution  was  so 
subject),  shall  be  distributed  to  the  Federal 
Savings  Insuranco  Corporation. 

(b)  INVOLUKTAP-:  LMTnsATioN. — ^In  the 
event  of  the  liqulL  .ition  of  r.  Federal  savings 
bank  otherwise  than  pia-suant  to  section  25. 
tlie  iiet  assets  remal  'og  after  the  satlsfac- 
titMi  or  provision  for  a>e  satisfaction,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rulw  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  pree(r-lt>ei,  of  all  proper  claims 
and  demands  sgainst  the  savings  bank,  in- 
cluding those  of  depositors,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  depositors  of  the  bank  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  27.  Authority  of  Board. 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regiilations  for  the  reorganization,  liq- 
uidation,   and    dissolution    of    Federal    sav- 
ings t>anks,  for  merger  transactions  Involving 
a  Federal  savings  bank,  for  Federal  savings 
i>anks   in   conservatorship   and   receivership, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  conservatorships  and 
receiverships,  and  the  Board  may,  by  regula- 
tion or  otherwise,  provide  for  the  exercise 
during    oonservatorslilp    cr    receivership    of 
functions  by  depoeltors,  directors,  or  officers 
of  the  Ixink  or  anybody  having  authority  to 
elect  or  appoint  directors  of  the  bank. 
Chapter  3.  BranclUng  aTUi  merger 
Sec.  31.  Branches. 
Sec.  32.  Merger  transactions. 
Sac.  SI.  Bram^Ms. 

(a)  CaiRBZA  voa  Establishment  op 
Bbanch. — A  Federal  savings  liank  may  esub- 
llsh  one  or  more  l>ranehes,  but  only  with 
approval  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  not 
grant  approval  to  establlsli  a  branch  unless 
It  determines  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  branch's  financial  success,  baaed  upon — 

(A)  the  need  for  suoh  a  facility  in  the 
locality  where  it  is  proposed  to  l>e  eetabllsbed. 

(B)  the  bank's  capitaliaatlon.  financial 
history,  and  quality  of  management,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  may 
deem  appropriate, 

(2)  its  operation  may  foater  competition 
and  will  not  cause  undue  injury  to  existing 
institutions,  including  commercial  l>anlcs, 
that  accept  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts,  and 

(3)  if  the  bank  were  a  State-chartered  fi- 
nancial Institution  ot  some  type  other  than 
an  insurance  company — 

(A)  it  could  lawfully  establish  the  pro- 
posed branch,  or 

(B)  an  office  of  an  affiliated  institution 
of  the  same  type  oouM  be  established  in 
the  same  location. 


(b)  RSTKNTION    OF    BBANCHKB    AVTXa    COM- 

vxasioN. — With  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  oondltiona  as  the  Board  may  prescribe 
a  converted  Federal  savings  bank — 

(1)  may  retain  any  branch  in  operation 
Immediately  prior  to  conversion,  and 

(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  retained  any 
rig^t  or  privilege  to  establish  or  maintain 
a  branch,  if  such  right  or  privilege  was  held 
by  the  converting  institution  immediately 
prior  to  conversion. 

(c)  Rbtention  or  BxANcms  Arrxa  Mehges 
TaANBAcnoN. — (1)  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  which  shall  not  l>e  granted 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  the  merger 
transaction  involved,  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  such  approval,  a  Federal  savings 
bank  resulting  from  a  merger  transaction 

(A)  may  maintain  as  a  branch  the  prin- 
cipal office  of,  or  any  branch  operated  by. 
any  other  institution  party  to  such  trans- 
action immediately  prior  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  transaction,  and 

(B)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  any 
right  or  privilege  then  held  by  such  other  in- 
sUtuUon  to  estabUsh  or  maintain  a  branch. 

(2)  The  Board  slull  not  grant  any  ap- 
proval under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion unless — 

(A)  if  the  resulting  Federal  savings  bank 
were  a  State-chartered  commercial  bank  or 
thrift  institutton,— 

(i)  it  could  lawfully  establish  such  a 
branch,  or 

(11)  an  office  of  an  affiliated  institution  of 
the  same  type  could  be  eetabliahed  in  tlie 
same  location,  or 

(B)  the  Board,  in  granting  such  approval, 
determines  that  the  merger  transaction  is 
advisable  because  of  supervisory  considera- 
tions. 

(d)  Maintenance  OF  BaAMcaxs. — ^A  Federal 
savings  bank  shall  not  main^)n  ^oy 
branch — 

( 1 )  unlese  such  branch  was  autboriaed  to 
be  established  or  retained,  or  is  authorized 
to  be  maintained,  by  or  under  this  section, 
or 

(2)  in  violation  of  the  terma  of  any  ap- 
proval granted,  or  exception  or  condition 
prescribed,  under  this  section. 

Sec.  32  Merger  transactions. 

A  Federal  savings  bank  may  carry  out  a 
merger  transaction  from  which  the  resulting 
institution  will  be  a  mutual  thrift  InaUtu- 
tlon.  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  not  grant  such  ap- 
proval unless  it  determines  that — 

(1)  every  party  to  the  transaction  la  a 
mutiua  thrift  institution. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  every  party  to  the  trans- 
action which  Is  a  Federal  savings  bank — 

(A)  two-thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  transaction,  and 

(B)  the  requirements  of  secUon  4S  have 
been  met. 

(3)  in  the  case  of  every  party  to  the  trans- 
action which  is  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association — 

(A)  two- thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  transaction,  and 

(B)  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
cast  by  members  have  been  cast  in  favor  of 
the  transaction, 

at  meetings  duly  called  and  held  for  that 
purpose  within  six  months  prior  to  the  time 
the  appUcatlon  U  filed  with  the  Board. 

(4)  in  the  case  of  every  party  to  such 
transaction  which  is  a  State-chartered  in- 
stitution, the  consummation  of  such  trans- 
action will  not  be  in  contravention  of  State 
law. 

(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  resulting  institution  wUl  be  financially 
successful,  based  upon  its  proposed  capltal- 
IzaUon.  the  financial  history  of  each  of  the 
institutions  involved,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Board  may  deem  relevant. 

(6)  m  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation, 
or  acquisition  of  assets  in  which  the  result- 
ing institution  U  a  Federal  savings  bank, 
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the  compoeitl<Mi  of  the  assets  of  such  bank 
will  be  such  that,  with  such  exceptions  aa 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  such  bank  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  assets  not  eligible  to  be 
invested  in  by  Federal  savings  banka. 

(7)  the  resulting  institution  will  t>e  an 
Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  an  Insured  institution 
of  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

(8)  the  propoeed  transaction  is  approved 
pursuant  to  section  410  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  if  appUcable,  and  section  lS(c)  of 
the  Federai  D^KWlt  Insurance  Act,  if  ap- 
plicable. 

Chapter  4.  Management  and  Directors 

Sec.  41.  Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  42.  Initial  directors. 

Sec.  43.  Election  of  directors  by  depositors. 

Sec.  44.  Selection  of  directors  of  banks  con- 
verted from  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  l>anks. 

Sec.  45.  Approval  of  proposed  merger,  con- 
version, or  liquidation. 

Sec.  40.  Proxies. 

Sec.  47.  Oeneral  provisions  relating  to  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  other  p«:aons. 

Sec.  41.  Board  of  Directors. 

(a)  RaQuiBBMSNT. — A  Federal  sayings  bank 
■hall  have  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of 
not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  members. 

(b)  FxmcnoNa. — The  management  and 
control  of  the  affairs  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  t>e  vested  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(c)  DC1.XCAT10N. — The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment structure  of  Federal  savings  Iwnka. 
Subject  to  such  regulations,  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  by 
bylaws  or  otherwise  delegate  such  functions 
and  duties  aa  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
Sec.  43.  Initial  Directors. 

(a)  Nsw  Savinos  Banks. — ^The  initial  di- 
rectors of  a  new  Federal  savings  l>ank  shall 
t>e  elected  by  the  aiH>llcants  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  issuance  of  the  bank's  char- 
ter, and  shall  have  such  terms  as  the  Board 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  CoNVXBTKD  Savings  Banks. — ^The  Ini- 
tial directors  of  a  converted  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  be  the  directors  of  the  converting 
institution,  except  as  the  Board  may  other- 
wise provide  (consistent  with  section  44(b) 
where  ai^licable) ,  and  shall  have  such 
terms  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion or  by  such  order. 

Sec.  43.  Bection  of  Directors  by  depoeitors. 
Except  aa  provided  in  sections  42  and  44. 
the  directors  of  a  Federal  savings  bank  sliail 
be  elected  by  the  depoeitors.  Tb«  Board  may 
by  regulation  provide  for  the  terms  of  office 
of  directors,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and 
notice  of  election,  the  minimum  amount  and 
a  holding  period  or  date  of  determlxuitton  of 
any  deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and 
the  method  by  which  the  number  of  votes 
any  depositor  is  entitled  to  cast  shall  be 
determined. 

Sec.  44.  Selection  of  Directors  of  banlcs  con- 
verted from  State -chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

(a)  AppLicABiLJTT. — Tills  sectlon  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  converted  Federal  savings  bank 
converted  from  a  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  bank  in  operation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  whose  directors  were 
then  and  tliereafter  until  conversion  chosen 
otherwise  than  by  depoeitor  election,  if  the 
converting  State-chartered  bank  filed  as  a 
part  of  (or  an  amendment  to)  its  applica- 
tion for  a  charter  a  description  in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Board  reqiilred  of  the  method  by 
which  and  the  temu  for  which  iu  directors 
were  chosen,  and  if  the  converted  Federal 
savings  tiank  has  not  elected,  by  a  vote  of  its 
directors,  to  be  subject  to  sectton  43. 

(b)  Ruue. — The  method  of  selection  and 


terms  of  office  of  the  directors  of  any  bank 
to  which  this  section  is  applicable  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  ttie  deacription  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a) ,  with  sueh  changea.  subject 
to  the  dlscretlosiary  approval  of  the  Board, 
as  may  be  made  upon  application  by  the 
bank. 

Sec.   45.  Approval  of  propoeed  merger,  con- 
version, or  liquidation. 

(a)  Banks  With  Dxpobitob  Votinc. — No 
Federal  savings  bank  whose  directors  are 
elected  by  the  depositors  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  for  approval  of  a  merger 
transaction,  a  conversion,  or  the  liquidation 
of  such  bank  ptirsuant  to  section  25,  tinlees 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
depoeitors  have  been  cast  in  favor  of  maicing 
such  application  at  a  meeting  of  depositors 
duly  called  and  held  not  more  than  six 
months  prior  to  the  making  of  such  applica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  vot- 
ing on  the  question.  The  Board  shall  be  regu- 
lation provide  for  the  conduct  of  meetings 
pursuant  to  this  8ut>Bectlon  and  for  notice 
and  Information  required  to  be  furnished  to 
depositors  with  respect  thereto  and  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  minimum  amount, 
type  of  deposit,  and  a  holding  period  or  date 
of  determination  of  any  deposit  giving  rise  to 
voting  rights,  and  the  method  by  wtilcta  the 
numl>er  of  votes  any  depositor  is  entitled 
to  cast  shall  be  determiited. 

(b)  Banks  WriHotrr  Depositob  Voting. — 
No  Federal  savings  bank  whose  directors  are 
not  elected  by  the  depoeitors  may  make  any 
appUcatlon  of  a  type  which  would  require 
depositor  approval  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
which  would  be  entitled  to  be  cast  for  the 
election  of  directors  have  been  cast  in  favor 
of  making  such  application. 

(c)  ExcKFTiONS. — The  Board  may  except 
from  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
Of  this  section  any  case  in  wtiich  the  Board 
determines  that  such  exception  should  be 
made  because  of  an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action  or  )>ecause  of  supervisory 
considerations. 

Sec.  49.  Proxies. 

(a)  Fob  Euxttion  of  Dibbctoks. — Any  proxy 
given  by  a  depoeitor  in  a  Federal  savings 
bank  for  the  electton  of  directors  of  such 
bank  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time. 

(b)  Fob  Apfbovai.  of  a  Mkbceb.  Convxbsion. 
OB  LjQTTmATioN. — Any  proxy  given  by  a  de- 
positor In  a  Federal  savings  bank  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  to  be  voted  on  ptusuant  to 
section  45(a)  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time. 
stuUl  expire  in  any  event  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  execution  thereof,  and  shall 
specify  whether  the  holdv  thereof  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  proposal.  Any  proxy 
on  such  a  proposal  purporting  to  give  the 
holder  discretion  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
thereof  shall  be  void. 

(c)  PaoxT  Vorrwa  and  SoucrrAnoN. — ^The 
Board  ahall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
proxy  voting  and  the  solicitation  of  proxies, 
and  requiring  the  disclosure  of  financial  in- 
terest, compensation  and  remuneration  by 
the  t>ank  of  persons  who  are  or  are  propoeed 
as  officers  or  directors,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  it  may  deem  appropriate  in  the  pubUc 
interest  and  for  the  protection  of  depositors. 
The  Board  shall  by  regtilation  provide  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  depoeitor  may.  at  his 
own  expense,  distribute  proxy  solidUtion 
material  to  all  other  depoeitors.  but  such 
procedures  shall  not  require  the  disclosure 
by  the  Ijank  of  the  Identity  of  Its  depositors. 
The  Board  shall  by  order  proliibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  material  found  by  the  Board  to 
be  irrelevant,  untrue,  misleading,  or  ma- 
terially incomplete,  and  may  by  order  pro- 
hibit such  distribution  pending  a  hearing  on 
such  issues. 

Sec.  47.  Oeneral  provisions  relating  to  Direc- 
tors, officers,  and  other  persons, 
(a)    FmtrciABT  Rxuitionship. — The  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  a  Federal  savings  t>ank 


shall  be  in  a  fiduciary  relationship  to  such 
bank  and  its  depositors.  The  Board  may  pre- 
Bcrlt)e  such  regulations  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  define  and  govern  such 
relationship. 

(b)(1)  iNTKBixxaONG  PBOBiMrrBD. — Except 
aa  provided  m  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, no  direcUM'  of  a  Federal  savings  t>ank 
may  be  an  oaeer  or  director  of  any  financial 
institution  other  than  such  banlc 

(2)  A  director  of  a  converted  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  who  held  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  as  a  director  of  the 
Institution  from  which  such  converted  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  was  converted,  and  whoee 
service  has  been  continuous,  may  continue 
to  be  a  director  of  any  financial  institution 
of  which  he  lias  continuously  been  a  director 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  un- 
less the  Board  finds,  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  there  exists  an  actual  conflict 
of  Interest,  or  unless  such  dual  service  is 
prohibited  by  or  under  some  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  subsection. 

(e>  Rbsidemcx. — At  least  one  more  Uian 
one-half  of  the  directors  of  any  Federal  sav- 
ings t>ank  shall  be  persons  residing  iKit  more 
tlian  150  miles  from  the  principal  office  of 
such  bank. 

(d)  CoMPXMSATiON. — No  director  shall  re- 
ceive remuneration  as  director  except  rea- 
sonable fees  for  attendance  at  meetings  of 
directors  or  for  service  as  a  meml>er  of  a  com- 
mittee of  directors.  This  subsection  shall  not 
proliibit  the  receipt  ot  compensation  by  a 
director  for  servicea  rendered  to  his  bank 
by  him  In  another  capacity. 

(e)  Attzndancx. — llie  office  of  a  director 
shall  beoome  vacant  whenever  he  shall  have 
failed  to  attend  regular  meetings  of  the  di- 
rectors for  a  period  of  six  months,  unless 
excused  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the 
directors  prior  to  or  during  such  period. 

(f)  BoBBOwiNo. — No  Federal  savings  bank 
ahall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  ta  any 
manner,  other  ttian  on  the  security  of  de- 
posits, to  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  bank,  or  any  person  or  firm  regularly 
serving  the  l>ank  in  the  capacity  of  attomey- 
at-law.  or  to  any  partnership  or  trust  in 
wtUch  any  such  party  has  any  interest,  or  to 
any  corporation  in  which  any  of  such  parties 
are  stoclcholders,  and  no  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  purchase  any  loan  from  any  such 
party,  or  from  any  such  partnership,  trust, 
or  corporation,  except  tliat  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  its  board  of  directors 
not  Interested  In  the  transaction,  sueh  ttp- 
proval  to  be  evidenced  by  the  affirmative  vote 
or  written  assent  of  such  directors,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may,  upon  terms  not  less 
favorable  to  the  bank  than  those  offered  to 
others,  malce  a  loan  or  extend  credit  to.  or 
purchase  a  loan  from,  any  oorpormtlon  in 
wtiich  any  such  party  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
and  in  which  all  such  parties  own,  control, 
or  hold  with  power  to  vote  ztot  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  outstanding  voting  securi- 
ties. In  any  such  case,  full  details  of  the 
transaction  shall  be  reflected  in  the  records 
of  the  bank:  Provided.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
as  authorlKlng  a  Federal  savings  bank  to 
make  or  purctiase  any  loan  tliat  it  is  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  make  or  pur- 
chase: Provided  further.  That  any  Federal 
savings  l»ank  may,  with  the  prior  ai^roval  of 
a  majority  of  its  Ixtard  of  directors,  and  on 
terms  not  more  favorable  than  tliose  offered 
to  other  borrowers,  (1)  make  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  a  first  lien  on  a  home  owned  and 
occupied  or  to  l>e  owned  and  occupied  l>y  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  bank,  or 
by  a  person  or  member  of  a  firm  regularly 
serving  the  bank  in  the  capacity  of  attomey- 
at-law.  in  such  amount  as  may  l>e  permitted 
by  regulation  of  the  Board,  and  (2)  make 
any  other  locm  of  a  type  that  it  may  lawfully 
make  to  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
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the  InstltutloD,  or  to  any  person  or  member 
of  a  firm  regularly  serving  the  bank  In  the 
capacity  of  attomey-at-law,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  excee<Ung  $5,000. 

(g)  Ckstaxn  Ck>NDrnoNS  Paomaixm. — ^No 
Federal  aavlnga  bank  or  director  or  officer 
thereof  sball  require,  aa  a  condition  to  tbe 
granting  of  any  loan  or  the  extension  of  any 
other  service  by  the  bamk,  that  the  borrower 
or  any  other  person  undertake  a  contract  of 
insurance,  or  any  otber  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  respect  to  tbe  furnishing  of 
any  other  goods  or  services,  with  any  specific 
company,  agency,  or  individual. 

(h)  SKUEcnoN  OF  DsposiTAaT. — No  Federal 
savings  bank  may  deposit  any  of  its  funds 
except  with  a  depositary  approved  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  all  directors  of  the  savings 
bank,  exclusive  of  any  director  who  is  an 
officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee  of  the 
depositary  bo  designated. 

(1)  Pxnu:HAat8,  Sai.ks,  aito  Comtxacts. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board,  no 
Federal  savings  bank  may  purchase  from  or 
sell  to,  or  contract  to  purchase  from  or  sell 
to,  any  of  Its  directors,  officers,  or  employees, 
or  any  pawn  or  firm  regularly  serving  tbe 
bank  In  the  capacity  of  attomey-at-law,  or 
any  partnership  or  trust  In  which  any  such 
party  has  any  mterest,  or  any  corporation  in 
which  any  of  such  parties  is  a  stockholder, 
any  securities  or  other  property,  except  that, 
where  permitted  by  regulation  of  the  Board, 
a  Federal  savings  bank  may  make  any  such 
purchase  from,  or  any  such  sale  to,  any 
corporation  in  which  smy  such  party  owns, 
controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  not 
more  than  16  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  and  in  which  all  such 
parties  own,  control,  or  hold  with  power  to 
vote  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities.  In  any  such  case, 
full  details  of  the  transaction  shall  be  re- 
flected in  the  records  of  tbe  bank.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  a  Federal  savings  bank 
to  purehaae  or  sell  any  securities  or  other 
property  which  the  bank  is  not  otherwise 
aothoTlaed  by  law  to  purchase  or  sell. 

(])  RxTuxw  OM  Deposits. — No  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  shall  pay  to  any  director,  officer, 
attorney,  or  employee  a  greater  rate  of  return 
on  the  deposits  of  such  director,  officer,  at- 
torney, or  employee  than  that  paid  to  other 
holders  of  similar  deposits  with  such  bank. 

(k)  PcaaoirAi.  IiTABn.rrr. — If  the  directors 
or  officers  of  any  Federal  savings  bank  shall 
knowingly  violate  or  permit  any  of  Its  di- 
rectors, officers,  employees,  or  agents  to  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (f ) , 
(1),  and  (J)  of  this  section  or  regulations  of 
the  Board  made  under  authority  thereof  or 
(to  rach  extent  as  the  Board  may  provide  by 
regulation)  made  under  authority  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  212,  213,  214.  216.  666.  1006, 
1014,  1906,  or  1909  of  tttle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  every  director  and  officer  par- 
tldpattng  in  or  assenting  to  such  violation 
shall  be  held  liable  in  his  personal  and  indl- 
vidiial  capacity  for  all  damages  which  tbe 
bank,  its  depositors,  or  any  other  persons 
shall  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  such 
violation. 

(1)  CONVICnOH  OF  CXXTAIN  Cbiicinai,  Or- 
FnrsxB. — Except  with  tbe  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  sliall  serve  as  a 
director,  oOlcer,  or  employee  of  any  Federal 
savings  bank  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who 
Is  hereafter  convicted,  of  any  criminal  of- 
fense involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust. 
For  each  wUlful  violation  of  this  prohibition, 
the  bank  involved  shall  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day  this 
prohibition  is  violated,  which  the  Board  may 
recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  its  own  use. 

(m)  CoNNBcnoM  Wrrn  SxcuRrma  Bosi- 
i«*sa- — ^No  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
any  corporation  or  iinlncorporated  associa- 
tion, no  partner  or  employee  of  any  partner- 
ship, and  no  individual,  primarily  engaged 
In  tbe  iMTie,  flotation,  underwriting,  public 


sale,  or  distribution,  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
or  through  syndicate  participation  of  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  similar  securities,  shall  serve 
at  the  same  tUne  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  any  Federal  savings  bank  except 
in  limited  classes  of  cases  in  wliich  tbe  Board 
may  allow  such  service  by  general  regula- 
tions when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  it 
would  not  unduly  influence  the  Investment 
policies  of  such  bank  or  tbe  advice  it  gives 
its  customers,  regarding  Investments. 
Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 
Sec.  51.  Reserves. 
Sec.  62.  Borrowing. 
Sec.  53.  Savings  deposits. 
Sec.  54.  Time  deposits. 
Sec.  55.  Authority  of  Board. 
Sec.  61.  Reserves. 

(a)  ImTTAi.  REsxavi. — A  Federal  savings 
bank  for  which  a  charter  is  issued  \inder  sec- 
tion 22  may  not  commence  operations  until 
the  amount  required  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  section  22(6)  has  been  paid  to  tbe  bank 
for  an  initial  reserve.  The  initial  reserve  of 
an  operating  Federal  savings  bank  may  be 
reduced  only  by  tbe  amount  of  losses,  or  by 
retirement  of  the  certificates  referred  to  in 
section  22(6). 

(b)  Othek  Resesves. — In  addition  to  any 
initial  reserve,  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall, 
When  required  by  the  Board,  and  may,  when 
authorized  by  the  Board,  establish,  and  make 
such  credits  and  charges  to,  such  other  re- 
serves (including  valuation  reserves)  as  the 
Board  may  so  require  or  authorize,  and, 
subject  to  such  restrlotlons  and  limitations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  may  retain 
amounts  as  siirplus  or  undivided  profits. 
Sec.  62.  Borrowing. 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  authorize 
by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing,  a  Federal 
savings  bank  may  borrow  and  give  security 
and  may  issue  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations  or  otber  securities  (except 
capital  stock). 

Sec.  53.  Savings  deposits. 

(a)  BUGIBI.E  SAvxNca  DEFosrTOBs. — A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  accept  savings  de- 
posits, except  from  foreign  governments  and 
official  institutions  thereof,  and  except  from 
private  business  corporations  for  profit 
(other  than  financial  lAstltutlons  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity ) ,  and  may  Issue  pass- 
book-, or  other  evidences  of  Its  obligation  to 
repay  such  savings  de{>08lts. 

(b)  (^LASsincATioN  or  DEPOsrroas. — A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  may  classify  its  savings 
depositors  according  to  the  character, 
amount,  duration,  or  regularity  of  their 
dealings  with  the  bank.  Subject  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  under  this  title  or  other 
provisions  of  law,  tbe  bank  may  agree  with 
its  depositors  in  advatice  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional rate  of  interest  on  savings  deposits 
based  on  such  classification,  and  shaU  regu- 
late such  Interest  In  such  manner  that  each 
depositor  shall  receive  Interest  at  the  same 
rate  as  all  others  of  hi*  class. 

(c)  RrrrrsAi.  and  Rsfatment. — A  Federal 
savings  bank  may  refuse  to  accept  any  sums 
offered  for  deposit,  and  may  fix,  and  from 
time  to  time  alter,  a  maximum  amount  for 
savings  deposits,  and  may  repay  on  a  uni- 
form nondiscriminatory  basis  dep>oslte  ex- 
ceeding such  maximum. 

(d)  InTZRKST    PATABtE     OnLT     FROM     EaEN- 

DJOs. — A  Federal  savings  bank  may  pay  in- 
terest on  savings  deposits  only  from  net 
earnings  and  undivided  profits.  Tbe  Board 
may  by  regulation  provide  for  tbe  time  or 
rate  of  accrual  of  any  items  of  unrealized 
earnings. 

(e)  Advancz  Notice  or  Wfthobawai.. — A 
Federal  savings  bank  may  at  any  time  re- 
quire that  up  to  ninety  days'  advance  notice 
be  given  to  It  by  each  depoeltor  before  the 
withdrawal  of  any  savings  deposit  or  portion 
thereof.  A  Federal  savings  bank  shall  Imme- 
diately notify  the  Board  In  writing  whenever 
It  requires  any  such  notice  of  withdrawal. 


(f )  Suspension  ok  LiMrrATioN  bt  Boaxd.— 
If  the  Board  finds  that  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  so  require,  the  Board 
may  suspend  or  limit  withdrawals  of  savings 
deposits  from  any  Federal  savings  bank.  The 
Board  shall  enter  any  such  findings  on  its 
records. 
Sec.  64.  Time  deposits. 

A  Federal  savings  bank  may  accept,  except 
from  foreign  governments  and  official  insti- 
tutions thereof,  and  except  from  private 
business  corporations  for  profit  (other  than 
financial  institution  acting  In  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity) ,  deposits  for  fixed  periods  of  time  not 
less  than  ninety-one  days,  and  may  issue 
nonnegotiable  interest.bearlng  time  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  or  other  evidence  of  its  obli- 
gation to  pay  such  time  deposits. 
Sec.  65.  Authority  of  Board. 

The  exercise  by  Federal  savings  banks  of 
authority  vested  in  them  by  or  under  sections 
63  and  54  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  confer 
on  the  Board  any  authority  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  other  than  tbe  additional  rate 
referred  to  in  section  63(b) . 

Chapter  8.  Investmenta 

Definitions  and  general  provisions. 

Inveetments  eligible  for  unrestricted 
investment. 

Canadian  obligations. 

Certain  other  investments. 

Real  estate  loans. 

Loans  upon  tbe  security  of  deposits 
or  share  accounts. 

Loans    secured    by    life    Insurance 
policies. 

Unsecured  loans. 

Educational  loans. 

Guaranteed  or  insured  loans. 


Sec.  61. 
Sec.  62. 

Sec.  63. 
Sec.  64. 
Sec.  65. 
Sec.  66. 

Sec.  67. 

Sec.  68. 
Sec.  69. 
Sec.  70. 

Sec.  61.  Definitions  and  general  provisions. 

(a)  DETiNmoNS. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "general  obligation"  means 
an  obligation  which  is  supported  by  an  un- 
qualified promise,  or  an  unqualified  pledging 
or  commitment  of  faith  or  credit — 

(A)  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  ag- 
gregate amount  which  (together  with  any 
other  funds  available  for  the  purpose)  will 
suffice  to  discharge  such  obligation  accord- 
ing to  its  terms,  and 

(B)  made  by  an  entity  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 62(1)  or  63(a)  or  by  a  governmental 
entity  posesstng  general  powers  of  taxation, 
including  property  taxation. 

(2)  Tbe  term  "political  subdivision  of  a 
State"  Includes  any  county,  municipality,  or 
taxing  or  other  district  of  a  State  and  any 
public  Instrumentality,  public  authority, 
commission  or  other  public  body  of  any  one 
or  more  States. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  securities  held  by 
a  Federal  savings  bank  at  any  time  shall  be 
measured  by  tbe  cost  thereof,  determined 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tbe 
Board. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  leasehold  estate" 
means,  with  reference  to  any  loan,  a  lease- 
hold estate  meeting  such  requirements  as 
the  Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe  (or 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  term  "conventional  loan"  means 
a  loan  (other  than  such  a  loan  aa  is  re- 
ferred to  In  section  70)  which  is  secured  by 
a  first  lien  on  a  fee  simple  or  eligible  lease- 
hold estate  In  Improved  real  property. 

(b)  AuTHOMTT  Required. — A  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  may  make  no  loan  or  investment 
which  Is  not  authorized  under  this  title  or 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(c)  Service  Corporations. — The  Board 
may  authorize  any  acquisition  or  retention 
of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank  (includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  stock  in  service  cor- 
porations) upon  a  determination  by  tbe 
Board  that  such  acquisition  or  retention  is 
necessary  or  advisable  for  a  reason  or  rea- 
sons other  than  Investment,  and  may  exempt 
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or  except  such  acquisition  or  retention,  or 
such  assets,  from  any  provision  of  this  title. 

(d)  PuRCHASKS  AND  PARTICIPATIONS. — Sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  and  requirements  as 
to  amounts  and  as  to  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise any  loan  or  investment,  or  may  acquire 
by  origination  or  otherwise  a  participating 
or  other  partial  Interest  in  any  loan  or  in- 
vestment, if — 

(1)  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition, the  bank  would  have  authority  to 
make  the  loan  or  investment  (up  to  the 
amount  of  tbe  price  of  or  consideration  given 
for  the  acquisition)  itself,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  participating  or  other 
partial  Interest,  the  bank's  interest  is — 

(A)  at  least  equal  in  rank  to  any  other  in- 
terest therein  not  held  by  the  United  States 
or  an  agency  thereof,  and 

(B)  superior  in  rank  to  any  other  Interest 
therein  not  held  by  tbe  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof,  a  financial  Institution,  or  a 
holder  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(e)  Loans  Secured  bt  Invxstmcnt  Col- 
LATERAi.. — ^A  Federal  savings  bank  may  make 
any  loan  secured  by  any  obligation  or  se- 
curity in  which  the  bank  might  lawfully  in- 
vest at  the  time  the  loan  Lb  made,  but  such 
loan  shall  not  exceed  such  percentage  of  tbe 
value  of  tbe  obligation  or  security,  nor  be 
contrary  to  such  limitations  and  require- 
ments, as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

Sec.  62.  Investments  eligible  for  unrestricted 
investment. 
A  Federal  savings  banlc  may  Invest  In — 
(1)   General    obligations    of,    obligations 
fully  guaranteed  aa  to  principal  and  any  in- 
terest by,  or  other  obligations,  participations, 
or  other  instruments  of  or  Issued  by — 

(A)  the  United  States. 

(B)  any  State. 

(C)  one  or  more  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

(D)  one  or  more  banks  for  cooperatives, 
or  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

(E)  one  or  more  Federal  land  banks. 

(F)  tbe  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

(0)  one  or  more  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks. 

(H)   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

(1)  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(J)  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

(K)   the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

(2)  bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(3)  Stock  of  a  Federal  borne  loan  bank. 

Sec.  63.  Canadian  obligations. 

(a)  Obuoations  of  Canada  and  Canadian 
Provincim. — Subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  a 
Federal  savings  bank  may  invest  in  general 
obligations  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  any  Interest  by  Canada 
or  any  Province  of  Canada. 

(b)  OxNERAi.  LixrTATioNs. — Any  invest- 
ment by  a  Federal  savings  bank  In  a  Ca- 
nadian obligation,  whether  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 64(2)  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  tbe  limitations  and  con- 
ditions that — 

(1)  such  obligation  Is  payable  in  United 
States  funds,  and 

(3)  Immediately  upon  the  making  of  such 
Investment — 

(A)  not  more  tban  6  percent  of  the  bank's 
assets  will  be  invested  In  Canadian  obliga- 
tions, and 

(B)  if  the  investment  Is  in  an  obligation 
of  a  Province  of  Canada,  not  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  bank's  assets  will  be  Invested 
in  the  obllgationa  of  such  Province. 

(c)  DKrnrmoN. — As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "Canadian  obligation"  means  an 
obligation  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  an  obligation  of  Canada  cr 


of  a  Province  of  Canada  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 84(2). 
Sec.  64.  Certain  other  investments. 

Subject  to  the  limitation  that  inunediately 
upon  the  making  of  any  investment  in  any 
sectirlty  or  obligation  under  authority  of 
this  section,  not  more  than  a  percent  of  the 
bank's  assets  wlU  be  Invested  in  the  securi- 
ties and  obligation  of  tbe  Issuer  or  obligor  of 
such  security  or  obligation,  and  subject  to 
such  further  limitations  as  to  amount  and 
such  requirements  as  to  investment  merit 
and  marketability  as  the  Board  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  a  Federal  savings  bank  may 
invest  in — 

(1)  general  obligations  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(2)  revenue  or  other  special  obligations  of 
Canada,  a  Province  of  Ccmada,  a  State,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(3)  obligations  or  securities  (otber  than 
equity  securities)  issued  by  any  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State. 

(4)  obligations  of  a  trustee  or  escrow  agent 
acting  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
22(6)  of  this  title,  any  certificates  issued  by 
a  Federal  savings  bank  pursuant  to  such 
section,  and  any  subordinated  debentures  of 
a  mutrual  thrift  institution  which  Is  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

(6)  equity  securities  Issued  by  any  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  subject  to  the 
further  limitations  and  conditions  that  at 
the  time  of  such  investment  the  aggregate  of 
the  reserves  and  undivided  profits  of  the 
bank  is  at  least  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  bank  and  that  Immediately 
upon  the  making  of  any  investment  in  any 
equity  security  under  authority  of  this  para- 
graph— 

(A)  tbe  aggregate  amount  of  all  equity 
securities  then  held  by  the  bank  under  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  does  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  Its  reserves  and  undivided 
profits,  and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  the  equity  securities 
of  the  same  class  and  issuer  then  held  by 
the  bank  shall  not  exceed  5  i>ercent  of  the 
total  outstanding. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  define  the  term  "corpora- 
tion" to  Include  any  form  of  business  organi- 
zation. 
Sec.  66.  Real  estate  loans. 

(a)  CoNVKNTioNAi,  LOANS. — (1)  A  Federal 
savings  bank  may  make  oonvenUonal  loans 
subject  to  tbe  following  conditions  and  limi- 
tations : 

(A)  No  loan  to  any  borrower  may  result  in 
an  aggregate  indebtedness  by  such  borrower, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  bank  exceeding 
2  percent  of  the  bank's  assets  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  nutde,  or  $36,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

(B)  No  loan  on  the  security  of  any  one  lien 
may  result  In  an  aggregate  Indebtedness  to 
the  bank  upon  the  security  of  such  lien 
exceeding  2  percent  of  the  bank's  assets  at 
tbe  time  loan  Is  made,  or  $36,000,  whichever 
la  greater. 

(C)  No  loan  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a 
fee  simple  estate  in — 

(i)  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  may 
exceed  BO  percent,  or 

(11)  any  otber  real  property  may  exceed  76 
percent, 

of  the  value  of  the  property,  except  lutder 
such  conditions  and  subject  to  sucb  limita- 
tions as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

(D)  No  loan  may  be  made  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  leasehold  estate  except  in  accord- 
ance with  such  further  requirements  and  re- 
strictions as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

(3)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 


subject  to  such  restrictions  and  requirements 
aa  to  appraisal  and  valuation,  maturity 
(which  shall  not  exceed  thirty  years  in  the 
case  of  loans  on  one-  to  four-family  resi- 
dences) ,  amortization,  terms  and  condlUona, 
and  lending  plans  and  practices  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  by  regulation.  Such  restric- 
tions and  requirements  may  differ  according 
to  the  purpose,  type  of  property  securing  tbe 
loan,  or  other  factors  deemed  relevant  by 
tbe  Bocuxl. 

(b)  Real  Propertt  Ikpbovxicznt  Loans. — 
Subject  bo  such  prc^iibltlons,  limitations,  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  a  Federal  savLngs  b€mk  may  make 
loans  fc^  the  repair,  alteration,  or  improve- 
ment of  any  real  property. 

(c)  Loans  on  Uniicfbovxd  Propbitt. — A 
Federal  savings  bank  may  make  any  loan 
not  otherwise  authorized  under  this  title 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a'  fee  simple  or 
eligible  leasehold  estate  in  unimproved  prop- 
erty if — 

(1)  such  loan  is  made  In  order  to  Onanoe 
tbe  development  of  land  to  provide  building 
sites  or  for  otber  purpoeee  approved  by  tbe 
Board  by  regulation  as  being  In  tbe  public 
interest,  and 

(2)  such  loan  conforms  to  regulations 
limiting  the  exercise  of  powers  uxtder  this 
subeection  and  containing  requirements  as 
to  repayment,  maturities,  ratios  of  loan  to 
value,  nuglmum  aggregate  amounts,  and 
maximum  loans  to  any  one  borrower  or 
seciffed  by  any  one  lien,  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
undue  risks  to  Federal  savings  banks  and 
minimizing  inflationary  pressures  on  land  In 
urban  and  tirbaniaing  areas. 

(d)  Loan  Sbvicino. — ^A  Federal  savings 
bank  which  invests  in  a  loan  where  the  prop- 
erty sectiring  the  loan  is  a  one-  to  four-fam- 
ily residence  more  than  100  miles,  and  In  a 
different  State,  from  the  principal  office  of 
such  bank  must  retain,  with  respect  to  such 
loan,  a  Federal  Hotislng  Administratlon-ap. 
];»oved  m<»tgagee  resident  In  such  other 
State  to  act  as  an  lndq>endent  loan  servicing 
cfHitractor,  and  to  perform,  with  respect  to 
sucb  loan,  loan  servicing  ftmctlons  aiMl  nicb 
other  related  services  as  are  required  by  the 
Board. 

Sec.  68.  Loans  upon  the  security  of  deposits 
of  share  accounts. 

(a)  A  Federal  savings  bank  may  make  any 
loan  seciu'ed  by  a  deposit  in  Itself. 

(b)  A  Federal  savtngB  bank  may  make  a 
loan  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share  account 
In  another  thrift  institution  or  a  deposit  In 
a  commercial  bank,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  may  permit  by  regulation  or 
advice  In  writing,  and  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions and  conditions  the  Board  may  Impose. 

Sec.  67.  Loans  secured  by  life  Insiurance  poli- 
cies. 

A  Federal  savings  bank  may  make  any  loan 
secured  by  a  life  Insurance  policy,  not  exceed- 
ing the  cash  surrender  value  o<  sucb  policy. 

Sec.  68.  Unsecured  loans. 

A  Federal  savings  bank  may  make  un- 
secured loans  not  otherwise  authorised  under 
tills  title,  but  only  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  permit,  and  sub- 
ject to  sucb  limitations  and  conditions  as 
the  BcMU'd  shall  by  regulation  impose.  No 
such  loan  shaU  be  made  by  any  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  if  the  effect  of  such  loan  would  be 
to  increase  the  outstanding  principal  of  such 
loans  by  sucb  bank  to  any  principal  obligor 
(as  defined  by  the  Bocud)  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  aS.OOO.  No  loan  may  be  made 
under  authority  of  this  section  if  any  oMlgor 
on  such  loan  is  a  private  business  corporation 
for  profit. 

Sec.  69.  Educational  loans. 

Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  a  Federal  savings  bank  is  au- 
thorized to  invest  in  loans,  obligations,  and 
advances  of  credit  (all  of  which  are  herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  "loana")  made  for  the 
payment  of  e^Miiaes  of  college  or  university 
education,  but  no  Federal  savings  bank  shall 
make  any  Investment  in  loans  under  this 
section  If  the  principal  amount  of  Its  Invest- 
ment In  such  loans,  exclusive  of  any  Invest- 
ment which  Is  or  which  at  the  time  of  Its 
making  was  otherwise  authorized,  would 
thereupon  exceed  5  percent  of  Its  assets. 
Sec.  70.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  loans. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  regulatlozis 
of  the  Board,  a  Federal  savings  bank  may 
make  any  loan  the  repayment  of  which  Is 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by 
the  United  States  or  a  State  or  by  an  agency 
Of  tbe  United  States  or  of  a  State,  or  as  to 
which  the  bank  has  the  benefit  of  such 
Insurance  or  guarantee  or  of  a  commitment 
or  agreement  therefor. 

Chapter  7.  Miacellaneoua  corporate  powers 
and  duties 

Sec.  71.  Oeneral  powers. 

Sec.  73.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  73.  Federal  home  loan  bank  member- 
ship. 

Sec.  74.  Change  of  location  of  offices. 

Sec.  76.  Liquidity  requirements. 

See.  71.  General  powers. 

(a)  Spbcuud  Powxbs. — A  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  be  a  corporation  organized  and 
<<n<ttlng  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
Imposed  under  this  title  or  other  provisions 
of  law,  or  by  the  Board,  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  adopt  and  use  a  seal. 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

(3)  to  adopt  bylaws  governing  the  man- 
ner In  which  its  business  may  be  conducted 
and  the  powers  vested  in  it  may  be  exercised. 

(4)  to  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
and  agreonents,  provide  such  benefits  to  Its 
personnel,  and  take  such  other  action  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business. 

(6)  to  sell  mortgages  and  Interests  therein, 
and  to  perform  loan  servicing  functions  and 
related  services  for  others  In  connection  with 
such  sales,  provided  such  sales  are  incidental 
to  the  Investment  and  management  of  the 
funds  of  such  bank. 

(6)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  as 
may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, define  their  authority  and  duties,  re- 
qtilre  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  directors 
may  designate,  and  fix  the  penalties  and 
pay  the  premiums  on  such  bonds. 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise  such  real  property  or  interests  in 
real  property  as  the  directors  may  deem 
neceesary  or  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  seU,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  same  at  any  Interest  therein;  but 
the  amount  so  invested  shall  not  exceed  one- 
baU  of  the  aggregate  of  its  surplus,  undi- 
vided profits,  and  reserves,  or  such  greater 
amoimt  as  the  Board  may  permit  by  written 
authorization. 

(8)  to  act  as  agent  for  others  in  any 
transaction  Incidental  to  the  operation  of  its 
business. 

(b)  PowEXs  Undxr  Other  Psovxsxonb  of 
Fbdskaz.  Law. — ^A  Federal  savings  bank  may 
exercise  any  power  conferred  upon  It  by  or 
under  any  provision  of  Federal  law  other 
than  this  title,  but  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  except  specific 
amendments  of  this  sentence,  the  exercise 
of  any  such  power  shall  be  subject  to  such 
prohibitions,  limitations,  and  conditions  as 
the  Board  may  impose. 

<c)  IMFUSD  Powzas. — ^In  addition  to  the 
powers  expressly  eniunerated  or  defined  In 
this  Act,  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall  have 
power  to  do  all  things  reasonably  incident 
to  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

See.  73.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal  agent 
of  tbe  United  States 
When  so  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall 


be  a  depositary  of  puUlc  money,  except  re- 
ceipts from  customs,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  and 
may  also  be  employed  as  a  fiscal  pgent  of 
the  Government;  and  shall  perform  all  such 
reasonable  duties  as  depositary  of  public 
money  and  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
as  may  be  required  of  It. 
Sec.  73.  Federal  home  loan  bank  membership. 
Upon  the  Issuance  of  a  charter  to  a  Federal 
savings  bank,  such  bank  shall  automatically 
become  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  In  which  Its  principal 
office  is  located,  or,  if  convenience  shall  re- 
quire and  the  Board  approve,  shall  become 
a  member  of  a  Pedera.  home  loan  bank  of 
an  adjoining  district.  Federal  savings  banks 
shall  qualify  for  such  membership  in  the 
maner  provided  In  ths  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  for  other  members. 

Sec.  74.  Change  of  location  of  offices. 

A  Federal  savings  bank  may  not  change 
the  location  of  Its  principal  office  or  any 
branch  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  75.  Liquidity  requirements. 

(a)  General  Provisions. — Every  Federal 
savings  bank  shall  maintain  liquid  assets 
consisting  of  cash  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  such  amount  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board.  Is  appropriate  to  as- 
sure the  soundness  of  Federal  savings  banks : 
Provided,  That  such  amount  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  "general  liquidity  require- 
ment") shall  not  be  less  than  4  percent  or 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  savings  bank  on  deposits  and 
borrowings.  The  Board  may  specify  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  liquidity  requirement 
which  shall  be  maintained  in  cash  and  the 
matiurlty  and  type  of  obligations  eligible  for 
Inclusion  in  such  liquidity  requirement. 

(b)  Ci.AflsmcATiON.— The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  different  general 
liquidity  requirements,  within  the  limita- 
tions specified  herein,  for  different  classes 
of  Federal  savings  banks,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses the  Board  is  authorized  to  classify 
such  banks  according  to  type  of  institution, 
size,  location,  rate  of  withdrawals,  or.  with- 
out limitation  by  the  foregoing,  on  such 
other  basis  or  bases  of  dlfTerentlatlon  as  the 
Board  may  deem  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  effectuating  tbe  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Additional  LiQinriTT. — The  Board  may 
require  additional  liquidity  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "special  liquidity 
requirement")  of  any  Federal  savings  bank 
or  Federal  savings  banks  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  the  composition  and  quality 
of  assets,  or  the  composition  of  deposits  and 
llabUltlea,  or  the  ratio  of  reserves  and  sur- 
plus to  the  deposits  of  such  bank  or  banks 
requires  a  further  limitation  of  risk  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank 
or  banks:  Prouided,  That  the  total  of  the 
general  liquidity  required  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof,  and  the  special  liquidity  required 
by  the  Board  imder  this  subsecUon,  shall 
not  exceed  15  percent  of  tbe  obligation  of 
the  bank  on  deposits  aad  borrowings. 

(d)  CoMPirrATioN. — The  amount  of  the 
general  liquidity  required  to  be  maintained 
by  each  Federal  savings  bank,  and  any  defi- 
ciencies in  such  liquidity,  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  dally  net  amounts 
of  the  bank  covering  such  periods  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Board.  Any  special 
liquidity  required  of  any  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  b4  computed  In  such  manner  as 
the  Beard  may  prescribe. 

(e)  Penalths. — The  penalties  for  deficien- 
cies in  the  general  or  special  liquidity  may,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  Include  an  Eusess- 
ment  against  the  Federal  savings  bank  based 
on  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  computed 
as  hereinabove  provided,  for  any  such  p>erlod 
at  a  rate  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  cur- 
rent rate  for  short-term  advances  charged  by 
tbe  Federal  home  loan  bank  of  which  It  is  a 


member,  or  by  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
of  the  district  In  which  is  located  the  Federal 
savings  bank's  principal  place  of  business, 
the  making  of  advances  to  the  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  by  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  of 
which  It  la  a  member  at  the  rate  of  1  percent- 
age point  above  the  current  rate  for  short- 
term  advances  made  by  such  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  or  such  other  penalties  as  the 
Board  may  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

(f)  Reduction  or  Lkjoidity;  Suspension 
OF  REQUiREiifENTS. — Whenever  the  Board 
deems  it  advisable,  In  order  to  enable  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  to  meet  requests  for  with- 
drawals and  other  existing  obligations,  the 
Board  may,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  It 
shall  impose,  permit  such  bank  to  reduce  its 
liquidity  below  the  minimum  amount;  and 
in  time  of  national  emergency  or  unusual 
economic  stress,  the  Board  may  suspend  any 
part  or  all  of  the  liquidity  requirements  pro- 
vided for  herein  for  such  period  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  but  not  beyond  the  duration 
of  such  emergency  or  stress. 

Chapter  8.  Taxation 
Sec.  81.  State  taxation. 
Sec.  81.  State  taxation. 

(a)  No  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  Impose  or  permit  to  be  imposed 
any  tax  on  Federal  savings  banks  or  their 
franchises,  surplus,  deposits,  assets,  reserves, 
loans,  or  income  greater  than  the  least  oner- 
ous Imposed  or  permitted  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  on  any  other  thrift  in- 
stitution. 

<b)  No  state  other  than  the  State  of  domi- 
cile shall  Impose  or  permit  to  be  Imposed  an; 
tax  on  franchises,  surplus,  deposits,  assets, 
reserves,  loans,  or  income  of  institutions 
chartered  hereunder  whose  transactions  with- 
in such  State  do  not  constitute  doing  busi- 
ness, except  that  this  Act  shall  not  exempt 
foreclosed  properties  from  ad  valorem  taxes 
or  taxes  based  on  the  Income  on  receipts  from 
foreclosed  properties. 

(c)  The  term  "doing  business"  as  used  in 
this  section  does  not  include  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  activities  when  engaged  in 
by  a  Federal  savings  bank : 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  loans  (including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property  situ- 
ated in  a  nondomlciliary  State. 

(2)  The  physical  inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  In  a  nondomlciliary  State  as  se- 
curity for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust. 

(3)  The  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  or  addi- 
tional obligors  thereon. 

(4)  The  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  concern  engaged  in 
a  nondomlciliary  State  In  the  business  of 
servicing  real  estate  loans  for  Investors. 

(6)  Maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  such  loans. 

(6)  The  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  Is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  in  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan. 

(7)  Pending  liquidation  of  its  investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  operating, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with  selling,  or  disposing  of,  real  property 
acquired  under  forecloeure  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment In  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "State 
of  domicile"  means  the  State  in  which  a 
given  Federal  savings  bank's  principal  office 
is  located,  and  the  term  "nondomlciliary 
State"  means  a  State  other  than  the  State 
in  which  such  bank's  principal  office  Is  lo- 
cated. 

title  n 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated as  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  202.  "Htle  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  Except  with  the  prior  wrlt- 
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ten  approval  of  tbe  Corporation,  no  Insiired 
institution  shall — 

"(1)  merge  ot  consolidate  with  any  other 
institution; 

"(2)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities  of  any 
other  liutltutlon; 

"(3)  transfer  assets  to  any  other  institu- 
tion in  consideration  of  tbe  assumption  of 
liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  deposits, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities  of  such 
Insured  Institution. 

"(b)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  tinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  (referred  to  hereafter  In  this  section 
as  a  'merger  transaction')  shall,  unless  the 
Corporation  finds  that  It  must  act  Immedi- 
ately In  order  to  prevent  the  probable  fail- 
ure of  one  of  the  Institutions  Involved,  be 
published — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transaction, 

"(2)  in  a  form  approved  by  tbe  Corpora- 
tion, 

"(3)  at  appropriate  intervals  during  a  pe- 
riod at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  a  report  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  community  or  communities  where  the 
main  offices  of  the  Institutions  Involved  are 
located,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  newspaper  in 
any  such  community,  then  In  the  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  nearest 
thereto. 

"(c)  In  tbe  Interests  of  uniform  standards, 
before  acting  on  any  application  for  approval 
of  a  merger  transacti9n,  the  Corporation, 
unless  it  finds  that  It  must  act  immediately 
in  order  to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of 
one  of  tbe  institutions  Involved,  shall  re- 
quest a  report  on  the  competitive  factors 
involved  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  re- 
port shall  be  furnished  within  thirty  calen- 
dar days  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  requested, 
or  within  ten  calendar  days  of  such  date  If 
the  Corporation  advises  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  ex- 
peditious action. 

"(d)   The  Corporation  shall  not  approve — 

"(A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  oomblna- 
tlon  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  the  business  of  thrift 
Institutions  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
or 

"(B)  any  other  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proiKwed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  tbe  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 
In  every  case,  the  Corporation  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  financial  and  managerial 
resources  and  future  prospects  of  the  exist- 
ing and  propKJsed  Institutions,  and  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  any  approval 
by  It  pursuant  to  this  subsection  of  a  pro- 
posed merger  transaction.  If  the  Corporation 
has  found  that  It  must  act  Immediately  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
Institutions  Involved  and  the  report  on  the 
competitive  factors  has  been  dlq>ensed  with, 
the  transaction  may  be  consummated  imme- 
diately upon  approval  by  the  Corporation.  If 
the  Corporation  has  advised  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  existence  of  an  emergency 
requiring  expediUotu  action  and  baa  re- 
quested the  report  on  the  competitive  factors 
within  ten  days,  the  tranaactton  may  not  be 
coDsmnmated  before  the  fifth  calendar  day 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Corpora- 


tion. In  all  other  cases,  tbe  transaction  may 
not  be  consummated  before  the  thirtieth 
calendar  day  after  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  Corporation. 

"(f)(1)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the 
earliest  time  under  subsection  (e)  at  which 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  might  be  consummated.  Tbe  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Corporation's  approval 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically 
order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  re- 
view de  novo  the  issues  presented. 

"(2)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  tbe  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  16  U3.C. 
2),  the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall 
be  Identical  with  those  that  the  Corporation 
is  directed  to  apply  under  subsection  (d). 

"(3)  Upon  the  consiunmatlon  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust 
litigation  commenced  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  or  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  such  period  if  no  such  litigation  is 
commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may  not 
thereafter  be  attacked  In  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding on  tbe  ground  that  It  alone  and  of 
itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  antltnist 
laws  other  than  section  3  of  tbe  Act  of  July 
2,  1890  (section  3  of  tbe  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  15  UB.C.  2) ,  but  nothing  in  this  secUon 
shall  exempt  any  institution  resulting  from 
a  merger  transaction  from  complying  with 
the  antitrust  laws  after  the  consummation 
of  such  transaction. 

"(4)  In  any  action  brought  under  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction 
approved  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Corporation,  and  any  State 
banking  supervisory  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  State  Involved,  may  appear 
as  a  party  of  Its  own  motion  and  as  of  right, 
and  be  represented  by  its  counsel. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  1-7),  the  Act  of  October  16,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  13-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  In  pari  materia. 

"(h)  The  Corporation  shall  include  In  Its 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  description 
of  each  merger  transaction  approved  by  It 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 
along  with  the  following  information: 

"(1)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
institution  Involved: 

"(2)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4), 
and,  if  so,  any  summary  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  substance  of  such  report;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  basis  for  Its  approval." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726 
(a))  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "and  Fed- 
eral savings  banks"  Immediately  after  "Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "and  cooperative  banks  or- 
ganized and  operated"  and  inserting  ",  'co- 
operative banks,  and  mutual  savings  banks 
chairtered  or  organized". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
each  Federal  savings  bank"  Immediately  after 
"each  Federal  savings  and  loan  association". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (13  UB.C.  1739 
(a) )  la  amended  by  inserting  "or  Federal 
savings  bank"  immediately  after  "Federal 
savings  and  loan  association". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "or 
Federal  savings  bank"  Immediately  after 
"Federal  savings  and  loan  association"  both 


times  It  appears,  (2)  by  Inserting  "or  bank" 
immediately  after  "such  association"  l>oth 
times  it  appears,  and  (3)  by  inserting  "or 
bank"  immediately  after  "insured  members 
of  the  association". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  at  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  bank"  Im- 
mediately after  "such  association"  both  times 
It  appears. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
Federal  savings  bank"  immediately  after  "a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association". 

Sec.  205.  The  first  sentence  of  section  407 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  17S0) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  a  Federal  savings 
bank"  Immediately  after  "a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association". 

Sec.  306.  Whenever  a  8tate-ch arteared  mu- 
tual savings  bank  which  is  an  tosured  bank 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  qualify  to  be  Insured  by  tbe  Federal 
Savings  Ins\irance  Corporation  or  shall  be 
converted  Into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or 
merged  or  consolidated  into  a  Federal  savings 
bank  or  a  savings  bank  which  is  (or  within 
sixty  days  after  the  merger  or  ooPsoUdation 
becomes)  an  insured  institution  within  tbe 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  calculate  the  amount  in  its 
capital  accoimt  attributable  to  such  mutual 
savings  bank.  For  the  purpose  of  such  calcu- 
lation, the  amount  so  attributable  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  tbe  total  assessments  payable 
to  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
by  such  mutual  savings  bank  from  tbe  date 
Its  deposits  became  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  (Corporation  through  the 
end  of  the  Immediately  preceding  calendar 
year  less  the  total  of — 

(1)  a  sum  computed  for  the  same  period 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  credits  toward 
assessments  from  net  assessment  income  re- 
ceived by  such  mutual  savings  bank, 

(2)  a  pro  rata  share  for  the  same  polod 
of  operating  costs  and  expenses  of  the  ftderal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  additions  to 
reserve  to  provide  for  insiirance  losses  (mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  adjustments  to  reserve 
resulting  In  a  reduction  of  stich  reserve) ,  and 
Insurance  losses  sustained  plus  losses  from 
any  preceding  years  in  excess  of  reserves, 
such  pro  rata  share  to  be  calculated  by  ^>- 
plylng  a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator 
shall  be  the  average  deposits  of  the  mutual 
savings  bank,  which  may  be  determined  from 
Its  report  of  condition  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  in  December  of  each 
year,  from  the  date  its  depoaitB  became  in- 
sured by  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poraUon  to  the  end  of  tbe  calendar  year 
preceding  the  date  upon  which  tbe  calcula- 
tion la  being  made,  and  the  denominator 
shall  be  the  average  of  total  deposits  of  all 
Insured  banks  over  the  same  {leriod,  which 
may  be  determined  from  tbe  annual  reports 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
during  the  same  period. 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  such  mutual 
savings  bank  becomes  an  Insured  institution 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  on  demand  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  in 
the  case  of  any  such  conversion,  merger,  or 
consolidation,  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CTorporatlon  shall  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  the  amount 
calculated  In  accordance  with  the  provlsloiis 
of  subsection   (a). 

(c)  Whenever  a  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  bank  which  Is  an  Insured  bank  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
qualify  to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  or  shall  be  con- 
verted Into  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank, 
the  bank  Involved  shall,  on  tbe  date  on 
which  It  becomes  an  insured  Institution 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  tbe 
National  Housing  Act,  cease  to  be  an  Insured 
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bulk  Ixuofar  u  the  Federal  Depodt  In- 
Buramee  CocpcoatLoii  U  concerned,  but  the 
obllsatlODB  to  and  rlghta  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit InBurance  Corporation,  depositors  of 
the  Insured  bank,  the  bank  itself,  and  other 
persona  arlsliig  out  of  any  claim  made 
prior  to  that  date  shall  remain  unimpaired. 
All  clalma  not  made  prior  to  such  date  but 
which  would  have  been  properly  payable  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  if 
made  prior  to  that  date,  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Sac.  207.  (a)  The  nrst  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing, immediately  beton  the  period,  a  comma 
followed  by  the  following:  "except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  with 
respect  to  State  banks  which  become  mem- 
bers erf  the  rederal  Reserre  System  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  such  banks  as  are,  without 
regard  to  any  definition  In  this  Act,  mutual 
savings  banks  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  403  at  tbe  National  Housing  Act". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Depoalt  Insm'ance  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "any  state 
nonmember  bank"  the  language  "(except 
such  banks  a*  are,  without  regard  to  any 
definition  in  this  Act,  mutual  savings  banks 
referred  to  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  section  403 
of  the  National  Housing  Act) ". 

Sic.  208.  (a)  Section  aiS  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I  aia.  Offer  of  loan  or  gratuity  to  bank  ex- 
aminer 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  bank  Wbith  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  deposits  of 
which  are  insiired  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  of  any  member  of 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  any  institu- 
tl<m  the  aocoTints  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  of  any  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank  as- 
aodatlon,  or  other  institution  subject  to 
examlnatloii  by  a  farm  credit  examiner,  or 
o*  any  small  b\isineaB  investment  company, 
makes  or  grants  any  loan  or  gratuity,  to  any 
examiner  or  awirtant  examiner  who  exam- 
ines or  has  authority  to  examine  such  bank, 
corporation,  member,  or  institution,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  may  be 
fined  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  money  so 
loaned  or  gratuity  given. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  and  section 
213  of  this  tiOa  BhaU  apply  to  aU  public  ex- 
aminers and  assistant  examlneia  who  exam- 
ine member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  Insured  banks,  or  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  insured  Institu- 
tions, whether  appointed  by  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency,  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  agent,  or  by  a  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
or  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insiirance 
CorporaUon,  or  by  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  appointed  or  elected  under  the  laws 
of  any  State;  but  shall  not  apply  to  private 
examiners  or  assistant  examiners  employed 
only  by  a  clearinghouse  association,  or  by 
the  directors  of  a  bank,  corporation,  member 
or  insured  Institution. 

"Nothing  contained  herein  or  In  section 
213  of  this  title  shall  prohibit  (1)  any  such 
oOcer,  director,  or  employee  from  making, 
or  an  examiner  or  assistant  examiner  from 
accepting,  from  any  such  bank,  corporation, 
member.  Institution,  association,  or  organi- 
zation, a  loan  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
»30.000  which  U  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a 
home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  such  examiner  oc  assistant  ex- 
aminer, or  (2)  any  ofllcer.  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  national  banking  association 
or  Bute  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  System  from  making,  or  any 
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eiamlner  or  assistant  examiner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  from  ac- 
cepting, a  loan  from  any  such  bank  under 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Corporation: 
Provided,  That  no  examiner  or  assistant  ex- 
aminer to  whom  such  a  loan  Is  made  shall, 
as  long  as  the  loan  remains  outstanding,  par- 
ticipate in  any  examination  of  the  institu- 
tion by  which  the  loan  was  made." 

(b)  Section  213  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  213.  Acceptance   of  lean   or  gratuity  by 

bank  examiner 
"Whoever,  being  an  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  banks  the  depoelts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  banli  or  Institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or  a 
farm  credit  examiner,  or  an  examiner  of 
small  business  InvsEtment  companies,  accepts 
a  loan  or  gratuity  from  any  bank,  corpora- 
tion, member,  institution,  association,  or  or- 
ganization examined  by  him  or  from  any  per- 
son connected  therewith,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  and  may  be  fined  a 
further  sum  equal  to  the  money  so  loaned 
or  gratuity  given,  and  Shall  be  disqualified 
from  holding  office  as  such  examiner." 

(c)  (1)   Section  214  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  214.  Offer  for  procurement  of  certain  loans 

Or  discounts 
"Whoever  stipulates  for  or  gives  or  receives, 
or  consents  or  agrees  to  give  or  receive,  any 
fee,  commission,  bonus,  or  thing  of  value  for 
procuring  or  endeavoring  to  procure  from  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  any  advance,  loan,  or  extension  of 
credit  or  discount  or  purchase  of  any  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  with  respect  thereto, 
either  directly  from  such  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  indirectly 
through  any  financing  institution,  unless 
such  fee.  commission,  bonus,  or  thing  of 
value  and  all  material  facts  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement  or  understanding  therefor 
shall  be  disclosed  in  writing  in  the  applica- 
tion or  request  for  such  advance.  loan,  ex- 
tension of  credit,  discount,  purchase,  or  com- 
mitment, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  changing  "Offer  for  pro- 
curement of  Federal  Reserve  bank  loan  and 
discount  of  commercial  paper"  to  read  "Offer 
for  procurement  of  certain  loans  or  dis- 
counts". 

(d)   Section  216  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"i215.  Receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts  for 
procuring  loajis 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  attorney  of  any  bank,  the 
deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  of  a  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank,  or  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  of  any 
institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, except  as  provided  by  law,  stipulates 
for  or  receives  or  consents  or  agrees  to  re- 
ceive any  fee,  commission,  gift,  or  thing  of 
value,  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
tar  procuring  or  endeavoring  to  procure  for 
such  pWBon.  firm,  or  corporation,  or  for  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  from  any 
such  bank,  corporation,  member,  or  institu- 
tion, any  loan  or  extension  or  renewal  of  loan 
or  substitution  of  security,  or  the  purchase 
or  discount  or  acceptance  of  any  paper,  nota, 
draft,  check,  or  bill  of  exobange  by  any  such 
bank,  corporation,  member,  or  Institution, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


(e)  Bectton  856  of  title  18  of  the  United 
states  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  866.  Theft  by  bank  examiner 

"Whoever,  being  bank  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner  steals,  or  unlawfully  takes,  or 
xmlawfully  conceals  any  money,  note,  draft, 
bond,  or  security  or  any  other  property  of 
value  in  the  possession  of  any  bank  or  bank- 
ing institution  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  which  is  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon, or  of  any  member  of  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  or  of  any  Institution  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or  from  any 
safe  deptoBlt  box  in  or  adjacent  to  the  prem- 
ises of  such  bank,  member,  or  institution, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
but  if  the  amount  taken  or  concealed  does 
not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both;  and  shall  be  disqualified 
from  holding  office  as  a  national  bank  ex- 
aminer. Federal  Depoelt  Insvu-ance  Corpora- 
tion examiner,  or  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  examiner,  or  as  an  examiner  of  any 
such  member  or  Institution. 

"This  section  shall  apply  to  all  public  ex- 
aminers and  assistant  examiners  who  ex- 
amine member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  banks  the  deposits  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  members  of  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  or  Institutions  the  accoimts 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  whether  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  by  a  Federal  Reserve  agent,  by  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  or  by 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  appointed  or 
elected  under  the  laws  of  any  State;  but 
shall  not  apply  to  private  examiners  or  as- 
sistant examiners  employed  only  by  a  clear- 
inghouse association,  or  by  the  directors  of 
a  bank,  member,  or  Insured  Institution." 

(f)  Section  667  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  657.  Lending,  credit,  and  insurance  insti- 
tutions 
"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of  or  connected  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration, 
or  any  land  bank,  intermediate  credit  bank, 
bank  for  cooperatives,  or  any  lending,  mort- 
gage. Insurance,  credit,  or  savings  and  loan 
corporation  or  association  authorized  or  act- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  member  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank 
or  any  institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  any  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  and  whoever,  being  a  receiver 
of  any  such  institution,  or  agent  or  employee 
of  the  receiver,  embeszles,  abstracts,  purloins, 
or  willfully  mlsapphes  any  moneys,  funds, 
credits,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value 
belonging  to  any  such  agency,  bank,  corpora- 
tion, association,  member,  or  institution,  or 
pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  its  care, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
but  If  the  amdunt  or  value  emb^zled,  ab- 
stracted, purloined,  or  mlsappUed  does  not 
exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

(g)(1)  Section  1008  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"i  lOOe.  Federal  credit  Institution  entries, 
reports,  and  transactions 
"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of  or  connected  in  any  capacity 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Housing  Admmis- 
tration,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration, 
or  any  land  bank.  Intermediate  credit  bank, 
bank  for  cooperatives,  or  any  lending,  mort- 
gage, insurance,  credit,  or  savings  and  loan 
corporation  or  association  authorized  or  act- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  member  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank 
or  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  any  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
such  institution  or  any  other  company,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual,  or  to 
deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  examiner,  or 
agent  of  any  such  institution  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  any  such  institution, 
or  without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
order  or  bill  of  exchange,  makes  any  accept- 
ance, or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  or,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or 
any  bank,  corporation,  member.  Institution, 
or  association  referred  to  In  this  section,  par- 
ticipates or  shares  in  or  receives  directly  or 
indirectly  any  money,  profit,  property,  or 
benefits  through  any  transaction,  loan,  com- 
mission, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  any 
such  agency,  bank,  corporation,  member,  in- 
stitution, or  association,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

(2)  Section  1000  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation  or  any 
Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
by  said  Corporation". 

(3)  SecUon  1014  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  institution 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation". 

(h)  Section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  IBOe.  Disclosure  of  Information  by  Bank 
Examiner 

"Whoever,  being  an  examiner,  public  or 
private,  discloses  the  names  of  borrowers  or 
the  collateral  for  loans  of  any  member  bank 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  bank  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, or  of  any  member  of  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  or  any  institution  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  examined 
by  him,  to  other  than  the  proper  officers  of 
such  bank,  member,  or  Institution,  without 
first  having  obtained  the  express  permission 
in  writing  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency as  to  a  national  bank  or  a  district 
bank,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  as  to  a  State  member  bank, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corptoratlon 
as  to  any  other  insured  bank,  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  to  any  n>ember  of 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  other  than 
those  the  depoeits  of  which  are  insured  In 
accordance  with  the  provlsiona  of  the  Fed- 
eral Depoelt  Insurance  Act,  or  as  to  any  in- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Instirance  Corpora- 
tion, or  from  the  board  of  directors  of  such 


bank,  member,  or  institution,  except  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  direction  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  either  House  thereof, 
or  any  conmiittee  of  Congress  of  either  House 
duly  authorized,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

(i)   Section  190e  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1909.  Examiner  performing  other  services 

"Whoever,  being  a  national  bank  examiner, 
Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Corporation  ex- 
aminer, farm  credit  examiner,  or  an  examiner 
or  assistant  examiner  of  members  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  are  instu'ed  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  pjcrforms  any 
other  service,  for  compensation,  for  any  bank 
or  banking  or  loan  association,  or  for  any 
such  member  or  institution,  or  for  any  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  savings  and  loan 
association,  homestead  association,  or  co- 
operative bank,  or  for  any  officer,  director,  or 
employee  thereof,  or  for  any  person  connected 
therewith  in  any  capacity,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sbc.  309.  Paragraph  (11)  or  subsection  (d) 
of  section  602  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  other"  Immediately 
after  "savings  and  loan".  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
said  paragraph  as  heretofore  or  hereafter 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sbc.  310.  No  section  heading  or  other  head- 
ing and  no  table  appearing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
title  of  this  Act,  and  no  inference,  implica- 
tion, or  presumption  of  legislative  or  other 
construction  shall  be  drawn,  made,  or  deemed 
to  exist  by  reason  of  any  such  heading  or  table 
or  by  reason  of  the  location  or  grouping  of 
any  section,  provision,  or  portion  of  this  Act 
or  of  any  title  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  211.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dences of  the  Intention  of  Congress,  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  controlling  Intent 
Of  Congress  that  If  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  any  provision  enacted,  altered,  or  amended 
by  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  any  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  InvaUd,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  provisions  enacted,  altered,  or  amended 
by  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persons  or  clrctunstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 


SCHOLARSHIP  TRIP  FOR  HIGH 
SCH<X)L  JUNIORS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  described  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  Washington  scholarship 
trip  for  high  school  Juniors. 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  these 
students  were  chosen  by  their  schools 
and  financed  by  various  kinds  of  service 
organizations  and  civic-minded  citizens 
from  the  major  cities  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. 

Eleven  students  came  last  week.  Fif- 
teen are  here  this  week.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  students  who  are  with  us  now 
will  enjoy  their  3Vi  days  in  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  as  much  as  those 


did  last  week;  that  our  second  group  will 
learn  as  much  about  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  their 
Government. 

Our  first  group  left  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm. We  crowded  a  lot  into  a  few  days: 
state  Department  visit  and  excellent 
briefing;  a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  luncheon  there:  a  congressional 
hearing;  an  embassy  tour;  a  detailed  in- 
troduction to  the  workings  of  a  Con- 
gressman's ofllce  by  my  own  staff;  the 
Archives;  the  historic  monuments;  meet- 
ing with  a  Peace  Corps  representative — 
and  many  more  interesting  experiences. 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  the  stu- 
dents to  absorb,  yet  we  felt  we  must  at 
least  indicate  the  overall  wordings  of 
our  Federal  Government  i-ather  than  to 
concentrate  on  any  one  single  aspect, 
regardless  of  how  interesting  that  might 
be. 

I  expect  both  groups  to  return  to  In- 
diana and  share  this  significant  educa- 
tional experience  with  their  families  and 
friends.  I  am  delighted  to  have  been  an 
instrument  in  bringing  them  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  include  the  names  of  those  students 
who  are  visiting  with  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington this  week : 

Maconaquah  High  School:  Mary  Jo  Radel, 

Miami. 

Highland  High  School:  Kathy  Sheldrake, 
Madison. 

Falrmotint  High  School:  Linda  Chapel, 
Grant. 

Madison  Heights  High  School:  Fred  Don- 
aldson, Madison. 

Marlon  High  School:  John  0(q>eland, 
Grant. 

Decatur  High  School:  Vicki  Wolfe,  Adams. 

Monmouth  EUgh  School:  Don  Ehlerding, 
Adams. 

Montpelier  High  School:  Richard  A.  Bey- 
mer,  Blackford. 

Northwestern  High  School:  James  Stun- 
kard,  Howard. 

Bluffton  High  School :  Glen  Talbert,  Wells. 

Marion  High  School:  Rory  O'Connor, 
Grant. 

Pendleton  High  School :  Christy  Campbell, 
Madison. 

Lancaster  High  School:  Ronald  Gehrmg, 
Wells. 

El  wood  High  School:  Barbara  Knauer, 
Madison. 

Bennett  High  School:  Steve  Peters,  Grant. 


ROGERS    INTRODUCJES    RADIATION 
SAFETY  ACrr  OP   1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  spoke  to  the  House  regard- 
ing the  potential  hazard  of  X-radlation 
as  emitted  from  color  television  sets. 

At  that  time,  I  was  advised  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  machinery 
and  no  specific  program  for  testing  and 
evaluating  this  problem. 

Since  a  great  portion  of  the  American 
public  watches  television,  I  consider  it 
necessary  that  the  Government  be  in  a 
position    of    assuring    the    public    that 
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there  is  no  possible  danger  connected 
with  color  television. 

I  have  therefore  drawn  a  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  and  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  Congressman  John  Jahman,  of 
Oklahoma,  that  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  a  proper  level  of  radiation 
for  television  sets  and  give  him  the  ma- 
chinery to  inspect  sets  to  make  sure  they 
were  In  compliance  with  that  standard. 

Aa  the  television  industry  has  always 
cooperated  with  Government  in  matters 
of  public  interest.  I  feel  that  it  will  again 
direct  itself  to  the  problem  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  proper 
standards  so  that  the  American  public 
will  be  Insured  that  the  highest  level  of 
safety  is  being  adhered  to  In  regard  to 
television  viewing. 

I  feel  that  the  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  public  to  insure  this  con- 
fidence. And  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  give  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  tools  to  im- 
plement these  safeguards. 


HON.  GEORGE  R.  STOBBS— LAWYER. 
CIVIC  LEADER.  AND  CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remailES,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  com- 
mon with  many  people  in  Worcester 
Coimty  and  my  district.  1  was  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Gfeorge  R.  Stobbs.  former 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts District,  who  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  in  the  69th,  70th.  and  71st 
sessions. 

Congressman  Stobbs  had  a  brilliant 
career  and  was  a  man  of  many  interests 
and  achievements.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  very  bright,  alert  mind,  learned  in  the 
law.  dedicated  to  his  beloved  city  of 
Worcester,  State,  and  coimtry,  and  de- 
voted to  many  fine  causes.  His  service 
In  this  body  was  distinguished  by  his 
great  ability,  zeal,  and  accomplishment. 
He  was  an  outstanding  Congressman. 

For  years,  both  before  and  since  his 
service  in  the  House,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Worcester 
County  and  In  our  State. 

He  was  a  very  fine,  cultured  gentle- 
man, highly  trained  and  educated,  and 
possessed  of  very  high  qualifications  as 
a  counselor-at-law,  and  was  very  dis- 
tinguished before  the  bar. 

In  addition,  he  took  part  in  a  host  of 
civic  activities,  and  was  noted  for  his 
effective  leadership  in  behalf  of  iiuaiuner- 
able  great  causes. 

Of  very  pleasing  personality,  gracious 
and  courtly  in  manner  and  approach, 
gregarious  and  outgoing,  popular  among 
the  people,  well-liked  and  esteemed  by 
lawyers  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  George 
Stobbs  was  indeed  a  notably  figure  in 
contemporary  American  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Webster.  Mass..  in  my 
district,   atteiuled    the   Webster    public 


schools  and  was  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Sxeter  Academy,  Harvard  College,  AJB., 
magna  cum  laude,  A.M.  in  history  and 
government. 

He  took  his  law  degree  with  similar 
distinctions  at  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1902,  and  served  as  assistant  In  the  his- 
tory department  of  the  college  while 
studying  law.  Following  his  admission  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  that  same  year, 
he  joined  the  law  ofBce  of  Taft,  Morgan 
b  Stewart  in  Worcester,  tmd  this  firm 
later  became  Taft  ft  Stobbs,  and  even- 
tually Stobbs,  Stockwell  &  Tilton,  a  very 
prominent,  successfiil,  law  firm. 

In  1909,  he  was  appointed  special  jus- 
tice of  the  central  district  court  of 
Worcester,  where  he  served  untU  1917, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  an  assistant 
district  attorney.  In  1924.  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Republican  ticket  and,  as  I  pointed 
put,  he  served  three  successive  terms  with 
real  distinction,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  also  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  sesqulcentennial 
of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  instructing  Richard 
Henry  Lee  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  Continental  Congress  for  independ- 
ence of  the  Colonies.  This  distinguished 
commission  represented  the  House  at  the 
sesqulcentennial  of  the  Battle  of  York- 
town. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion to  represent  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  in  London. 

While  in  Congress,  he  worked  to  obtain 
compensation  for  World  War  I  veterans 
and  Spanish- American  War  veterans  and 
Widows. 

He  retired  from  public  life  in  1931  to 
resume  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
which  he  achieved  such  very  high  stand- 
ing. 

In  World  War  I,  he  was  a  captain  In  the 
Massachusetts  State  Guard,  and  from 
1937  to  1942  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Congressman  Stobbs  was  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  history  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Worce«ter  Historical  So- 
ciety, trustee  of  the  famous  Old  Stur- 
brldge  Village,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  and  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society. 

He  was  also  past  president  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  the  Shakespeare  Club, 
the  Worcester  Presh  Air  Fund,  the  Wor- 
cester Harvard  Club,  the  Economic  Club 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library. 

He  was  also  a  former  director  of 
Worcester  County  National  Bank,  First 
National  Bank  of  Webster,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Becker  Junior 
College,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Rural  Cemetery  and  a  director 
of  the  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester 
Boys  Club  for  more  than  20  years  and 
also  served  as  the  dub's  attorney  and 
on  its  finance  committee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American, 
Massachusetts,  and  Worcester  County 
Bar  Associations. 


In  1930.  Delta  Dpsilon  Fraternity 
elected  him  first  vice  president,  the 
highest  honorary  post  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

In  Washington,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Raquet  Club  and  the  Burning  Tree 
Club. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Worces- 
ter branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion and  was  a  member  of  the  Worcester 
Fire  Society,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Worcester  County  Republican  Clubs,  and 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Rotary 
and  Klwanis  Clubs  of  Worcester. 

He  was  a  32d  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Worcester. 

The  foregoing  account  of  his  life, 
career,  Interests,  activities,  ofiQces,  posi- 
tions, distinctions  and  honors  of  former 
Congressman  Stobbs  was  largely  taken 
from  an  "In  Memoriam"  article  in  the 
Worcester  Legal  News. 

His  life  was  an  extremely  active  one 
and  he  participated  in  many  business, 
civic,  charitable,  fraternal,  benevolent, 
and  religious  pursuits. 

He  was  an  unusually  vigorous  leader 
who,  in  his  long,  very  useful,  dedicated 
lifetime,  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

Endowed  with  boundless  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  a  zest  for  worthwhile 
endeavors,  George  Stobbs  was  respected, 
admired,  and  esteemed  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican in  many  places  and  by  many  peo- 
ple. His  long  life,  rich  in  significant 
achievements  and  contributions  illus- 
trates the  fine,  constructive  things  that 
can  be  done  when  natural  ability,  superb 
training,  high  qualifications  of  charac- 
ter, fitness  and  capacity  are  combined 
and  sparked  by  a  tireless,  unswerving 
public  spirit  and  inspired  personal  zeal 
to  serve  commendably  and  brlUlantly— 
not  in  private  fields  alone,  but  in  public 
areas  as  well,  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  country  and  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  American  in- 
stitutions. 

Such  a  man  was  George  Stobbs. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
high  quality  of  his  citizenship,  his  out- 
standing service  to  city.  State,  and  Na- 
tion and  his  warm,  generous,  personal 
qualities. 

To  his  sorrowfully  berecved  family, 
and  all  the  dear  ones  he  leaves  behind 
to  carry  on  in  his  spirit  of  devotion,  I 
extend  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sin- 
cere prayers  that  the  good  Lord  may 
comfort  and  sustain  them  in  their  hour 
of  grief  and  bring  them  his  consolations 
and  blessings.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for  to- 
morrow and  the  rest  of  the  week. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry,  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
taken  this  time  to  ask  about  the  program, 
because  there  has  been,  as  we  had  an- 
nounced there  might  well  be,  a  change  in 
the  program.  Tomorrow  we  will  have  the 
Flag  Day  ceremonies  as  announced,  but 
following  those  ceremonies  we  will  put 
over  the  bill  H.R.  2082  provldhig  certain 
benefits  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  dependents'  schooling.  We  will  an- 
noimce  the  programing  of  that  later  and 
we  will  put  down  for  consideration  to- 
morrow House  Joint  Resolution  559,  set- 
tlement of  the  cm-rent  railway  labor- 
management  dispute,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule,  with  3  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oldahoma  as  to  the  plans  for  bring- 
ing up  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
desecration  of  the  flag?  I  had  understood 
that  it  might  be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  will 
yield  further,  the  program  will  remain 
the  same,  except  that  the  railway  Joint 
resolution  has  the  right-of-way,  and  if 
the  other  bill  has  to  be  put  over  until 
next  week,  well,  we  shall  of  course  have 
U)  do  that. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  have  any 
thoughts  as  to  the  schedule  for  Thursday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
we  still  have  the  program  for  Thursday 
as  announced,  except  I  must  advise  the 
gentleman  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  finish  the  Joint  resolution  dealing 
with  the  railway  matter  tomorrow.  If  not, 
it  will  go  over  to  Thursday.  Otherwise, 
we  will  take  up  the  flag  desecration  bill 
on  Thursday  as  annoxmced.  But  in  no 
event  will  we  take  up  the  railway  bill  and 
the  other  bills  after  Thursday. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


JOSEPH  CARDINAL  RITTER 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  ZionI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  vbls  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
morning  the  world  was  saddened  to  learn 
that  a  great  churchman  and  a  fine 
American  had  passed  away  quietly  in  his 
sleep.  The  death  of  Joseph  Cardinal 
Ritter.  at  the  age  of  74,  was  a  profound 
loss  to  the  men  and  women  of  all  faiths 
In  the  hills  of  southern  Indiana  where 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his  re- 
ligious training. 

Bom  in  New  Albany,  July  20,  1892.  he 
was  one  of  six  children  of  Nicholas  and 
Bertha  Ritter.  Like  his  four  brothers  and 


sister,  he  worked  in  the  family's  neigh- 
borhood bakery.  He  was  graduated  from 
St.  Melnrad's  Seminary,  in  Spencer 
County,  in  1917. 

He  served  as  a  priest  and  rector  in 
Indianapolis  until  1933,  at  which  time  he 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  at  41  was 
one  of  the  youngest  bishops  in  America. 

Joseph  Hitter's  first  act  as  a  newly 
consecrated  bishop  was  to  walk  through 
the  church  and  give  his  parents  his  first 
personal  blessing.  Later  that  day  he  re- 
membered an  invalid  member  of  the 
diocese  and  stopped  at  her  home  to  show 
her  his  ring,  simply  because  he  knew  that 
she  would  like  that. 

When  Pope  Plus  xn  elevated  the  In- 
dianapolis See  to  an  archdiocese  in  1944, 
Cardinal  Ritter  became  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Indiana.  He  immediately 
stepped  into  the  path  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  ordering  desegregation  of  parochial 
schools.  He  established  five  instructional 
centers  for  Negro  children  and  asked 
that  white  members  of  the  church  give 
special  assistance  to  Negro  members. 

In  1946  he  was  named  archbishop  of 
St.  Louis.  Long  after  leaving  Indiana, 
Cardinal  Ritter  retained  fond  memories. 
"I'm  a  bom  Hoosier,  and  I'm  proud  of 
it,"  he  liked  to  say.  He  missed  the  home 
of  his  boyhood  and  one  of  his  friends 
remarked,  on  learning  of  his  death,  "One 
of  the  hardest  decisions  that  Cardinal 
Ritter  had  to  make  was  leaving  Indiana 
and  all  the  people  he  knew." 

Pope  John  XXm  bestowed  the  red  hat 
of  a  cardintil  cm  Joseph  Ritter  in  1960, 
adding  yet  another  turn  to  the  able 
prelate's  life.  The  then  "prince  of  the 
church"  sent  this  message  to  the  pteople 
of  Indiana: 

I  could  not  forget  you.  When  word  came 
of  this  great  honor,  I  thought  of  you  who 
helped  me  to  merit  it.  Surely  you  are  my 
joy  and  crown. 

Cardinal  Ritter  t>ecame  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  respected 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  Amer- 
ica. He  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  College  of  Cardinals  as  a  liberal  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  church  reforms 
advocated  by  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. At  the  council  he  supported  a  pro- 
posal that  each  individual  could  worship 
God  in  his  own  way,  even  if  he  were  "in 
error"  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.  The 
proposal  failed  but  Cardinal  Ritter  had 
promised  to  "continue  to  work  for  ap- 
proval of  the  religious-freedom  docu- 
ment." 

The  cardinal  served  as  the  chief 
American  spokesman  at  the  council  and 
was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  infiuential 
of  the  2,000  bishops  in  attendance. 

Cardinal  Ritter  had  a  surprising  at- 
tachment for  his  home  city  of  New  Al- 
bany and  returned  frequently  to  his  home 
country  along  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
years  that  followed.  The  community  that 
sent  him  forth  had  its  last  formal  re- 
union with  him  on  May  7,  1961,  only  4 
months  after  he  had  been  named  a  car- 
dinal. The  humble,  former  "baker's  boy" 
had  scores  of  friends  In  southern  Indi- 
ana. Remarked  his  longtime  friend, 
Msgr.  James  Jansen  of  New  Albany,  on 
learning  of  the  cardinal's  death: 

His  association  wltb  the  great  of  this  world 
never  deprived  him  of  Interest  In  the  com- 


mon man.  Certainly  no  one  Ixaa  ever  had 
greater  ambition  to  Ubor  for  the  welfare  of 
people  entrusted  to  his  care. 

He  was  never  content  to  follow  the  easy 
path  of  mediocrity,  but  courageously 
launched  many  and  varied  programs  In  the 
social  field  with  amazmg  serenity  and  s\ire- 
nees  of  purpoee;  many  of  these  programs 
were  quickly  adopted  all  over  the  country — 
in  education,  mtegratlon.  and  ecumenism. 
PuU  of  ideas,  his  life  was  stamped  with  the 
noblUty  of  truth.  The  closer  you  were  to 
him,  the  more  you  were  forced  to  appreciate 
his  greatness. 

Msgr.  Herman  Moots,  vicar  gen- 
eral of  the  EvEmsville  diocese  and  pastor 
of  the  St.  John's  Church  in  Evansvllle. 
recalled  his  friendship  with  the  cardinal. 
He  said: 

Ha  was  a  very  friendly,  meek,  and  hos- 
pitable man.  He  was  very  line.  I  dont  know 
how  to  put  It.  He  always  bad  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  a  person  and  he  was  Interested  In 
everyone. 

Joseph  Cardinal  Ritter  had  just  cele- 
brated his  golden  Jubilee  as  a  priest  in 
Indiana  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  to  be 
his  final  trip  to  his  native  soil.  He  was 
shortly  to  suffer  two  heart  attacks  in  St. 
Louis  and.  In  the  quiet  dawn  hours  of 
Saturday,  June  10,  his  great  heart 
stopped.  Dr.  C.  O.  Voumas,  his  personal 
physician,  said  the  cardinal's  last  words 
were.  "I  feel  weak;  I'm  tired." 

Fifty  years  of  service  to  his  God  and 
to  his  church  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
life  of  the  New  Albany  baker's  son  had 
left  an  impact  on  all  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  He  will  be  missed. 


ARMED  FORCES   MAXLJNO 
PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  BTnroirl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of   the  gentleman   from 

Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  am  extrandy  gratified 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  extoiaive  dis- 
cussions leading  to  the  passage  last  Mon- 
day of  HJl.  10226,  the  bill  that  will  ex- 
tend free  mailing  privileges  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

I  appreciate  our  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able    THAODEUS     J.     DUX.SKI.     ajdrlng     for 

unanimous  consent  on  Monday,  so  all 
Members  would  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  comment,  for  the  Record,  on 
this  very  worthwhile  postal  legislation. 
Especially,  since  I  could  not  be  in  at- 
tendance during  the  deliberations  on  thie 
fioor,  due  to  the  necessity  of  my  being 
in  my  district  on  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  rounds  out  the 
efforts  of  oiu-  committee  to  see,  after 
work  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  that  all  serv- 
icemen serving  in  overseas  areas  have 
the  benefits  of  fast,  efficient,  and  less  ex- 
pensive mall  service.  It  also  touches  those 
family  members  here  at  home  of  service- 
men overseas,  who  want.  In  every  way 
possible,  to  maintain  the  highest  morale 
among  our  men  In  uniform. 
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It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  had  the  bipartisan  support  of  each 
member  of  the  Postal  Rates  Subcommit- 
tee, and  was  cosponsored  by  25  members 
of  the  full  committee. 

This  new  legislation  will  extend  free 
mailing  privileges  on  letters,  cards,  and 
sound-recording  personal  communlca- 
tlons  to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas,  and  to  all  members  hospital- 
ized as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred while  on  active  duty. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  will  estab- 
lish a  new  category  of  airlift  mnii  for  a 
member  of  the  Aimed  Forces  between 
the  point  of  mailing  and  the  point  of 
delivery  for  parcels  not  In  excess  of  30 
pounds  of  weight  and  60  Inches  In  length 
and  girth  combined,  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  Armed  Ftorces  pxjst  o£Qce. 

As  a  new  member.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  this  effort.  I  also  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Honorable  Arnold 
Olsen,  of  Montana,  clmirman  of  oiur 
suboommlttee,  who  worked  diligently  In 
preparing  this  Important  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  MAKING  THE  BUNKER 
HILL  BATTLEFIELD  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clxve- 
LANo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neotis  natter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Joining  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  O'Neili,],  In  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  establish  the  famed  Bunker 
Hill  battlefield  in  Boston  as  a  national 
historic  site  and  put  it  under  the  aegis 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

As  most  children  know  from  their  his- 
tory courses,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought  Jime  17,  1775,  or  192  years 
ago  this  Saturday.  While  the  defense  of 
Bunker  Hill  has  been  characterized  as 
an  act  of  bravery  and  courage  by  our 
predecessors  In  the  history  books,  the 
famed  battle  certainly  had  its  strategic 
value,  too. 

Not  only  did  this  battle  persuade  the 
waverers  among  the  colonists  to  Join  our 
War  of  Revolution  and  hearten  those 
patriots  who  already  had;  but,  as  one 
historian  later  wrote: 

At  Concord  and  Lexington  we  proved  we 
would  fight,  at  Bunker  Hill  we  proved  we 
could  fight. 

While  the  battlefield  site  itself  is 
Within  the  Massachusetts  district  so  ably 
represented  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill], 
all  New  Hampshirltes  share  strongly  in 
the  desire  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
site. 

Pew  outside  of  New  England  realize 
that  more  c>atrlots  from  New  Hampshire 
than  from  any  other  State  participated 


in  this  battle.  Records  of  the  day  show 
that  of  the  approximately  1,600  Colonial 
soldiers  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  about 
1,050  were  from  New  Hampshire,  350 
from  Massachusetts— which  then  in- 
cluded what  is  now  Maine — and  200  from 
Connecticut. 

The  only  two  full  regiments  were  from 
New  Hampshire,  one  of  506  men  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  Stark,  and  one  of 
405  men  imder  the  command  of  Col. 
James  Reed.  These  two  regiments  were 
stationed  along  the  rail  fence  there 
reaching  down  to  the  Mystic  River  beach. 
These  records  also  show  that  still  an- 
other group  of  between  90  and  100  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  were  at  the  redoubt 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Prescott, 
who,  while  he  was  from  Pepperell,  Mass., 
had  farm  holdings  extending  across  to 
Hollis,  N.H.  Of  this  group.  60  men  were 
in  Capt.  Reuben  Dow's  company  from 
HoUls,  which  lost  eight  men,  more  cas- 
ualties than  were  suffered  by  any  other 
community. 

New  Hampshire  has  also  figured  prom- 
inently in  efforts  to  maintain  the  battle- 
field and  monument  there. 

The  present  monument  was  con- 
structed with  donations  from  many 
Americans  through  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association.  But,  although 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  Jime  17, 1825,  It 
was  not  until  June  17,  1843.  that  the 
monument  was  completed.  And  this  was 
only  after  the  dedicated  and  inspiring 
efforts  of  a  Newport,  NJJ.,  woman  who 
rescued  the  work.  I  refer  to  Sara  Jo- 
sephas  Hale,  who  was  editor  of  Ladies 
magazine  and  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

So  much  for  the  historical  background. 
What  of  the  present? 

In  1019,  the  monument  was  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  To- 
day it  Is  maintained  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  it  is  maintained  in  a  nondescript, 
uneducational  manner,  lacking  even  a 
description  of  the  battle  itself. 

Because  of  the  national  historic  value 
and  backgroimd  in  the  site  and  the  mon- 
ument, the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  As- 
sociation has  urged  passage  of  a  bill  such 
as  we  are  proposing  today.  In  1966,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  memorial- 
ized the  Congress  U>  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. And  Cwnmlssioner  Whit- 
more,  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission, has  also  urged  its  transfer  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  enacted  and 
the  desired  transfer  be  effected  so  that 
New  Hampshirltes,  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents and  indeed  the  entire  Nation,  can 
once  again  look  with  pride  on  this  mon- 
ument to  one  of  its  most  famous  battles 
in  its  war  for  independence. 


DJ3.  LABOR  COURT  BILL 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  his  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  in  introducing  legislation  to 
replace  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  with  a  U.S.  Labor  Court.  This 
court  would  decide  cases  on  the  basis  of 
congressional  policy  and  previous  deci- 
sions, rather  than  on  the  basis  of  parti- 
san politics  as  practiced  by  the  NLRB. 
The  present  disposition  of  the  board  is 
to  rely  on  changing  policies  and  even  to 
reverse  th^r  own  decisions.  These  ac- 
tions have  resulted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Increasing  confusion,  unrest,  and  hos- 
tlUty. 

In  light  of  the  present  and  increasing 
controversy  that  has  developed  between 
labor  and  management  within  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  important  that  a  strong 
and  influential  body  be  in  existence  to 
reconcile  differences  which  arise.  Such 
decisions,  which  define  the  limits  and 
rules  of  labor-management  conduct, 
should  be  as  precise  and  predictable  as 
other  legal  decisions  that  regulate  our 
growing  and  maturing  Industrial  sector. 
The  creation  of  a  labor  court,  composed 
of  a  body  of  15  judges,  would  provide  this 
stability  in  labor-management  decisions. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  15-judge  U.S. 
Labor  Court.  Each  Judge  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  20-year 
terms  with  the  exception  of  original  ap- 
pointees, who  would  serve  staggered 
terms.  In  addition,  the  general  counsel 
of  the  NLRB  would  be  replaced  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Also,  a  total  of  90  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  court,  would  replace 
the  present  NLRB  trial  examiners. 

In  the  Interest  of  Justice  and  public 
confidence,  it  is  important  that  our 
labor-management  laws  be  Interpreted 
and  appUed  by  persons  of  Judicial  tem- 
perament acting  in  a  Judicial  atmos- 
phere— by  Judges  who  are  insulated  from 
political  and  special  interest  pressures. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce 
and  support  legislation  to  replace  the 
NLRB  with  a  U.S.  Labor  Court. 


THE    VIETNAM    WAR:    A    COST    AC- 
COUNTING 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  magni- 
tude of  defense  expenditures  attributable 
to  the  Vietnam  war  has  provided  a  sig- 
nificant expansionary  Impact  on  our 
economy  over  the  last  2  years.  I  have 
consistently  urged  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  continue  to  Increase 
domestic  expenditures  when  we  are 
fighting  a  major  war  abroad.  Adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  will  probably 
approach  $145  billion  in  fiscal  1968,  up 
$49  billion  since  fiscal  1965  when  the 
Vietnam  buildup  began.  In  a  period  when 
defense  expenditures  have  bee.i  abruptly 
rising  by  around  60  percent,  domestic  ex- 
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pendltures — Instead  of  being  cut  back — 
have  been  increased  by  around  40  per- 
cent. 

The  urgent  need  to  cut  back  on  ex- 
penditures has  been  denied  by  this  ad- 
ministration. In  order  to  encourage  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  It  is  possible  to  have  both 
guns  and  butter,  the  administration  has 
continually  underestimated  expendi- 
tures— particularly  defense  expenditures. 

Although  the  Congress  is  given  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  the  level  of 
taxes  and  for  appropriating  money  un- 
der our  Constitution,  the  administration 
has  withheld  the  necessary  facts  from 
the  Congress  to  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions based  on  the  Nation's  fiscal  and 
economic  needs. 

When  pressed  for  information  in  the 
recent  debt  hearings  on  the  true  level  of 
defense  expenditures  anticipated  in  fiscal 
1968,  Secretary  Fowler  stated  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  provide  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  with 
any  data  more  recent  than  the  January 
budget.  Yet  the  New  York  Times  recently 
reported  that  the  economists  of  the  busi- 
ness council,  after  "lengthy  talks  with 
Government  officials  in  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  other  agencies,"  predicted 
that  Vietnam  war  costs  for  fiscal  1968 
would  be  $5  billion  above  the  January 
budget  estimate.  Senator  Stennis,  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, has  indicated  that  Vietnam 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1968  are  under- 
estimated by  $4  to  $6  billion. 

This  is  a  repeat  performance  of  the 
shocking  misrepreeentation  of  Vietnam 
war  costs  by  the  administration  all 
through  1966.  When  the  administration 
submitted  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  In 
January  of  1966,  It  indicated  that  defense 
expenditures  for  Vietnam  would  be  $10.3 
billion.  Despite  the  fact  that  increased 
expenditures  for  defense  purposes  and 
domestic  programs  drove  interest  rates  to 
their  highest  level  in  40  years,  created 
massive  inflation,  depressed  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  caused  severe 
economic  dislocation,  the  administration 
refused  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
true  level  of  expenditures.  While  pro- 
fessing to  be  concerned  about  congres- 
sional "add  ons,"  the  administration 
withheld  essential  facts  about  Govern- 
ment Q>endlng  in  order  to  mislead  the 
Congress  into  enacting  expensive  new 
domestic  programs  that  would  certainly 
have  been  given  a  much  lower  priority 
if  the  true  facts  were  known.  As  late  as 
September  of  last  year,  the  administra- 
tion was  adhering  to  its  January  budget 
estimates.  At  a  press  conference  held  in 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  on  September  8,  1966, 
the  President,  In  referring  to  a  message 
on  fiscal  policy  sent  to  the  Congress  that 
day  stated: 

We  are  hoping  that  in  Ught  of  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  prudent  attention  and  consid- 
eration that  the  Congress  wUl  be  giving  the 
remaining  eight  bUU,  that  they  wlU  b« 
Eom'where  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
budget  and  the  request  that  I  made  ear- 
lier; namely,  a  budget  of  $112  billion  800 
mllUon. 

It  was  not  fjitil  the  fiscal  1968  budget 
was  submitted  in  January  of  this  year 
that  the  year-old  fiscal  1967  expendi- 
ture figures  were  oflicially  revised.  It 


was  then  that  the  President  told  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  that  defense  expendi- 
tures attributable  to  Vietnam  for  fiscal 
1967  would  be  $19.4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  9  months  before  that— 
in  April  1966 — ^Fortune  magazine  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "The  Vietnam 
War:  A  Cost  Accoimting."  The  opening 
paragraph  of  that  article  states: 

What  happens  In  the  U.S.  economy  over 
the  next  year  or  two,  what  happens  to  de- 
mand and  production  and  prices  and  taxes, 
will  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  anyone  Inside  the 
Pentagon  knows  the  current  coet,  he  is  not 
telUng,  nor,  of  course.  Is  anyone  there  telling 
about  costs  associated  with  future  opera- 
tions. Accordingly,  Fortune  has  undertaken 
on  Its  own  to  figure  out  the  cost — present 
and  prospective — of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
already  costing  a  lot  more  than  almost  any- 
body outside  the  Pentagon  imagines. 

The  article  goes  on  to  make  assump- 
tions based  on  public  statements  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  others,  about  the  level  of 
operations  anticipated  in  Vietnam,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  information  the  au- 
thors make  their  own  estimates  about 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  during 
fiscal  1967.  Their  conclusions  were  sum- 
marized in  the  following  paragraph: 

In  Fortune's  calculation  It  was  assumed 
that  the  100  percent  Increase  In  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam,  from  200,000  to 
400,000,  would  be  accompanied  by  these  less 
than  proportionate  Increases:  60  percent  In 
bombing  and  tactical  air  supp>ort  operations; 
10  percent  a  year  in  construction  costs;  15 
percent  In  mlUtary  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

On  these  exceedingly  conservative  assump- 
tions, the  costs  at  400,000  come  to  the  re- 
sounding total  of  $21  biUion  a  year. 

To  calculate  Vietnam  war  costs  during 
fiscal  1B67  It  Is  necessary  to  make  some  as- 
sumptions about  the  pace  of  the  buildup. 
Fortune  assiuned  that  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  would  Increase  to  260,000  men  by 
this  June  30,  expand  steadUy  to  reach  400,000 
as  of  December  31,  and  then  remain  at  that 
level.  On  this  basis  the  prospective  Vietnam 
war  costs  during  fiscal  1967  work  out  to  tlQ  J 
billion. 

Although  the  article  admitted  that  the 
costs  of  $19.3  billion  might  be  more  than 
the  level  of  expenditures  required,  be- 
cause Mr.  McNamara  could  draw  down 
on  Inventory  during  fiscal  1967  and  re- 
place it  later,  it  pointed  out  that  this  op- 
tion had  been  nearly  used  up.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  this  $19.3  billion  figure  Is 
only  $100  miUion  less  than  the  $19.4  bU- 
lion  estimate  the  administration  sub- 
mitted 9  months  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  inserting  the 
Fortune  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  the  American  people  will 
know  that  reasonably  accurate  cost  esti- 
mates can  and  have  been  made  by  those 
in  possession  of  far  fewer  facts  than  the 
administration.  I  am  also  inserting  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  recent  meeting  of  the  busi- 
ness council  I  have  referred  to.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  can 
see  that  they  are  being  denied  critical 
budgetary  facts  again  this  year. 

Thc  VnrrNAif  Was:  A  Cost  Accounting 

[Charts  mentioned  in  article  could  not  be 
reproduced  for  the  Rbcobs] 

(Note. — The  coet  analysis  for  this  article 
was  carried  out  by  a  team  consisting  of.  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Bowen:  Alan  Greenspan,  pres- 


ident of  Townsend-Oreenspan  &  Co^  con- 
sultants; P.  Bernard  Nortman,  Independent 
economic  consultant;  Sanfosd  8.  Parker. 
chief  of  Fortune's  economic  staff;  and  re- 
search associate  Kartn  CocmKl.) 

(By  William  Bowen) 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  peculiarly  expensive, 
far  more  so  than  Is  generally  thought.  Costs 
are  ninntng  above  S13  bllUon  a  year,  and  are 
headed  up.  Fortune's  figures  suggest  that 
we're  in  lex  bigger  defense  budgets — and  new 
economic  strains. 

What  happens  In  the  n.S.  economy  over 
the  next  year  or  two,  what  happens  to  de- 
mand and  production  and  prices  and  taxes, 
wlU  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  coet 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  II  anyone  Inside  the 
Pentagon  knows  the  current  cost,  he  is  not 
telling,  nor,  of  course,  is  anyone  there  tell- 
ing about  costs  associated  with  future  opera- 
tions. Accordingly,  Fortune  has  undertaken 
on  Its  own  to  figure  out  the  cost — present 
and  prospective — of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
already  cosUng  a  lot  more  than  almost  any- 
body outside  the  Pentagon  Imagines. 

At  present,  with  about  235,000  VS.  serv- 
icemen In  South  Vietnam,  the  n.S.  costs  are 
running  at  a  yearly  rate  of  more  than  tl3 
bUllon.  Costs,  it  should  be  oboerved  at  once, 
cannot  be  translated  mechanlcaUy  Into  ex- 
penditiu-es;  a  drawdown  on  Inventories  in- 
volves a  coet,  but  may  not  Involve  an  ex- 
peiKilture  for  quite  some  time.  Still,  If  the 
war  continues  at  only  the  present  rate 
through  fiscal  1967  (the  year  beginning  next 
July  1),  the  resulting  Defense  Department 
expenditures  wUl  probably  exceed  the  $10 
billion  or  so  that  the  hefty  1967  defense  budg- 
et officially  allows  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  the  war,  It  appears,  wlU  get  bigger. 
U.S.  Senators  who  know  what  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses  say  in  closed  congres- 
sional  hearlnga  have  predicted  a  U.S.  buildup 
to  400,000  men,  or  more.  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  UJS.  commander  in  Viet- 
nam, has  reportedly  requested  a  buUdup  to 
400,000  by  the  end  of  December.  With  that 
many  U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
cost  of  the  war  would  run  to  421  bUllon  a 
year— even  more  if  bombing  and  tactical  air 
support  Increased  In  proportion  to  the  buUd- 
up on  the  ground.  At  any  such  level  the 
Vietnam  war  would  bring  on  economic  strains 
beyond  what  most  economists  appear  to  fore- 
see, and  beyond  what  makers  of  pubUc  pol- 
icy appear  to  be  anticipating.  The  strains 
would  surely  add  to  the  pressure  for  higher 
taxes. 

In  its  Vietnam  coet  accounting.  Fortune 
had  considerable  help  from  outside  econo- 
mists, but  no  access  to  classlfled  data.  The 
basic  BOiu-cea  were  public  docunaents— fed- 
eral budgeta.  Defense  Department  pubUca- 
tlons,  transcripts  of  oongresstonal  hearings. 
Defense  Department  officials  interviewed 
were  persistently  wary  of  dlsciissing  the  costs 
of  the  war,  although  th«  department  ptroved 
willing  to  provide  some  mi«»ing  bits  of  fac- 
tual infc»7natlon  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  unobtainable.  It  turned  out  that  some 
costs — of  ammunition,  for  example— could 
be  easily  calculated  from  published  Defense 
Department  figures.  But  getting  at  some 
other  costs  required  elaborate  calculations, 
and  still  others  could  only  be  estimated. 
Estimates  and  assumptions  were  in  aU  cases 
conservative.  The  results,  set  forth  by  cate- 
gory below,  represent  what  Is  probably  the 
first  serious  effort  outside  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  aiudyze  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  purpose  of  the  undertaking  was  not 
to  make  a  case  against  (or  for)  the  fiscal 
1967  defense  budget,  but  to  provide  a  basis 
for  looking  beyond  the  budget  and  assessing 
the  potential  economic  effects  of  the  war. 
In  wartime  no  defense  budget  can  sensibly 
be  viewed  as  a  hard  forecast  of  defense 
spending.  Actual  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  will  be  determined  by  unfolding 
events  that  no  budgeter  can  foresee  months 
in  advance.  So  far  as  the  economy  Is  con- 
cerned, then,  what  counts  Is  not  budget  pro- 
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Jflcttona  but  Defense  Department  orders  and 
wiperoliturea. 

Ilie  eocts  and  expendlt\ires  resulting  from 
a  war  do  not  match  up  In  the  short  run. 
They  rise  and  decline  In  different  trajectories. 
In  the  early  phases  of  any  war,  the  Defense 
Department  can  hold  down  expenditures  by 
drawing  upon  existing  farces  and  supplies, 
just  as  a  business  firm  can  temporarily  re- 
duce cash  outlays  by  letting  inventories 
dwindle,  or  a  family  can  cut  next  month's 
grocery  bill  by  eating  up  the  contents  of  the 
pantry.  Later  on  In  the  war,  expenditures 
catch  up  with  costs.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  "expenditures,"  as  \ised  here,  means 
incremental  expendltiires — those  that  woxild 
not  be  required  If  It  were  not  for  the  war. 

An  Idea  of  the  movements  of  costs  and  ex- 
penditures and  defense  orders,  and  their 
changing  economic  effects,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  budgetary-economic 
scenario  of  a  medium-sized  war — I.e.,  a  war 
not  very  different  from  the  one  In  Vietnam. 

A    WA«   IN   FIVE   ACTS 

Act  I.  It  looks  like  a  small  war,  and  It  re- 
quires only  smallish  Incremental  expendi- 
tures. TTie  forces  sent  overseas  are  members 
of  the  existing  defense  establishment,  and 
the  Defense  Department  would  have  to  pay, 
feed,  and  otherwise  provide  for  them  If  they 
were  doing  peacetime  duties  In  Georgia  In- 
stead of  fighting  guerrillas  In  a  tropical  re- 
public. The  we^wns,  ammunition,  and  equip- 
ment come  from  existing  stocks.  The  extra 
expenses  (hO0tUe-flre  pay,  transportation) 
can  be  temporarily  absorbed  In  the  Immen- 
sity of  the  defense  budget,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  have  to  ask  Congress  for 
supplemental  appropriations  to  finance  the 
war.  It  Is  being  financed,  In  effect,  through 
"reduced  readtneBs"— that  Is,  the  U.S.  has 
fewer  trained  men  and  smaller  stocks  of  war 
materiel  to  deploy  or  use  In  any  other  con- 
tingendea. 

Act  H.  The  struggle  has  expanded,  and  the 
armed  forces  need  extra  Inflows  of  men  and 
mattelel  to  compensate  for  the  unexpectedly 
large  outflows  to  the  war  zone.  The  Penta- 
gon places  contracts  for  additional  arms,  am- 
munition, equipment;  it  expands  draft  calls 
and  recruitment  efforts,  the  Administration 
asks  Congress  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. War  expenditvires  are  still  only  moder- 
ate, but  with  defense  orders  Increasing  and 
inflationary  expectations  beginning  to  stir, 
the  war  Is  already  having  noticeable  effects 
upon  the  economy. 

Act  in.  The  U.S.  buildup  in  the  war  zone 
has  conUnued.  The  AdmlnistraUon  has  asked 
Congress  for  large  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. Spending  still  lags  behind  costs,  but 
It  is  rising  fast — the  recruits  In  training  have 
to  be  paid,  and  so  do  the  additional  civilians 
hired.  The  war's  economic  effects,  moreover, 
are  expansionary  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  Increases  In  defense  spending:  the 
surge  In  defense  orders  has  Increased  demand 
for  skilled  workers,  materials,  components, 
and  credit  In  advance  of  deliveries  and  pay- 
ments. To  some  extent,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's materiel  buildup  is  being  temporarily 
financed  by  the  funds  that  contractors  and 
subcontractors  borrow  from  banks  against 
future  payments  from  the  VS.  Treasury. 

Act  IV.  The  VB.  nUlltary  buildup  in  the 
war  Bone  tops  out.  Defense  production  con- 
tinue to  rise,  but  the  rate  of  rise  Is  much 
leas  rapid  than  in  Act  m,  and  the  expansion- 
ary economic  force  exerted  by  the  war  begins 
to  wane.  Deliveries  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  rolling  into  military  depots  more 
than  match  the  chew-up  of  materiel  In  the 
war,  and  so  some  replenishment  of  Inven- 
tories takes  place.  Men  are  moving  out  of 
training  and  Into  operating  units  faster  than 
forces  are  being  sent  overseas,  and  so  there 
Is  a  net  buildup  of  trained,  deployable  mili- 
tary forces  In  the  U.S.  Expenditures  catch 
up  with  costs. 

Act  V.  The  war  ends.  The  drop-off  in  con- 
tract awards  and  the  collapse  of  Inflationary 


expectations  reverberate  throughout  the 
economy.  Far  from  falling  steeply,  expendi- 
tures continue  to  rise  a  bit  before  entering 
into  a  gradual  decline:  the  incoming  de- 
liveries must  be  paid  for,  and  the  men 
brought  Into  the  armed  forces  must  be  pro- 
vided for  until  they  are  mustered  out.  With 
deliveries  no  longer  partly  offset  by  wartime 
chew-up,  inventories  fill  rapidly,  and  begin 
to  overflow.  During  the  period  of  readjxist- 
ment,  military  manpower  and  military  Inven- 
tories exceed  normal  peacetime  requirements. 
Expenditures  for  this  excess  readiness  largely 
make  up  for  the  e^iendltures  deferred 
through  reduced  readiness  in  the  early  phases 
of  the  war. 

In  January,  1965,  the  Vietnam  war  was  still 
in  Act  I,  and  to  all  appearances  nobody  In 
the  Administration  expected  an  Act  II.  The 
President's  budget  message  declared  that, 
with  the  "gains  already  scheduled,"  VS. 
military  forces  would  "be  adequate  to  their 
tasks  for  years  to  come."  The  new  budget 
projected  a  decrease  In  defense  spending  in 
fiscal  1966,  and  a  decline  In  total  uniformed 
personnel.  Major  General  D.  L.  Crow,  then 
controller  of  the  Air  Force,  subsequently 
testified  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  "the 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
as  they  pertain  to  Vietnam  were  actually  a 
carry-forward  of  the  guidelines  that  were 
iised  In  the  preparation  of  the  1965  budget, 
and  they  did  not  anticipate  increased  activity, 
per  se,  In  Vietnam." 

rr's  NOW  ACT  m 

Not  until  last  May  was  It  entirely  evident 
that  Act  H  bad  begun,  but  there  were  in- 
timations earlier.  In  January,  1965,  after  de- 
clining for  four  consecutive  quarters,  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Board  Index  of  "defense 
equipment"  production  turned  upward,  be- 
ginning the  precipitous  allmb  depicted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  opp>oslte.  In  February  the 
U.S.  began  bombing  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam. In  March  the  decline  In  Army  uni- 
formed personnel  came  to  a  halt,  though  the 
downtrend  continued  for  a  while  In  the  other 
services.  In  April  the  UJS.  buildup  in  Viet- 
nam accelerated.  In  May  the  Administration 
asked  for,  and  Congress  quickly  voted,  a  sup- 
plemental fiscal  1965  appropriation  of  (700 
million.  In  June  the  decline  In  total  uni- 
formed military  personnel  turned  into  a  steep 
rise. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  now  well  along  In  Act 
m  of  the  budgetary-economic  scenario. 
Since  that  •700-million  request  In  May,  1965. 
the  Administration  has  asked  for  tl4  billion 
In  supplemental  war  appropriations.  Soaring 
orders  for  ammunition  and  uniforms  have 
contributed  to  shortages  of  copper  and  tex- 
tiles for  clvlUan  use.  So  far,  however,  the 
costs  of  the  war  have  been  largely  channeled 
into  reduced  readiness.  The  war  reserve  of 
"combat  consumables"  has  been  drawn 
down.  New  equipment  and  spare  parts  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  units  else- 
where have  been  diverted  to  Vietnam — Iro- 
quois helicopters,  for  example,  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  Seventh  Army  In  Germany. 
Flxed-wlng  aircraft  to  replace  losses  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  ordered,  but  not  yet  fully 
delivered  and  paid  for.  The  war  has  required 
only  moderate  Incremental  expenditures 
(that  must  be  understood,  however,  to  mean 
"moderate"  as  war  expenditures  go — a  few 
billion  dollars).  But  as  deliveries  roll  in  and 
the  armed  forces  expand,  expenditures  will 
begin  to  catch  up  with  the  war's  far  from 
moderate  costs. 

In  numbers  of  U.S.  servicemen  deployed, 
the  Vietnam  war  is  not  as  big  as  the  Korean 
war  at  Its  peak.  But  costs  per  man  run  much 
higher  than  they  did  in  the  Korean  war.  The 
pay  that  servicemen  get  has  gone  up  more 
than  40  percent  since  then.  Some  materiel 
costs  have  risen  very  steeply  since  Korea. 
The  P-86D  fighters  In  Korea  cost  about 
$340,000  each;  the  P-4C's  in  South  Vietnam 
cost  nearly  six  times  as  much.  Ammunition 
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use  per  combat  soldier  Is  very  much  higher 
than  in  the  Korean  war.  The  M-14  rifle  fires 
up  to  150  rounds  per  minute,  and  ten  rounds 
per  minute  at  a  sustained  rate.  The  M-16, 
carried  by  some  Special  Forces  troops,  can 
use  up  ammunition  at  a  full-automatic  rate 
of  750  rounds  per  minute.  The  M-79  grenade 
launcher  fires  grenades  as  If  they  they  were 
bullets. 

The  nature  of  the  war  contributes  to  mak- 
ing It  peculiarly  expensive  for  Its  size.  Tech- 
nologically sophisticated  military  forces, 
magnificently  equipped  to  kill  and  destroy! 
are  inefficiently  employed  against  meager  or 
elusive  targets.  In  Korea,  there  were  visible 
masses  of  enemy  forces  to  shoot  at,  and  the 
U.S.  superiority  in  weapons  could  be  exerted 
efficiently;  in  Vietnam  the  enemy  hits  and 
runs,  moves  under  cover  of  darkness  or  foli- 
age. With  their  abundant  firepower,  the  su- 
perb U.S.  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam 
clobber  the  Vletcong  in  shooting  encounters, 
but  the  U.S.  forces  run  up  huge  costs — in 
troop  supplies,  fuel,  helicopter  mainte- 
nance— Just  trying  to  find  some  guerrillas 
that  they  can  shoot  at. 

miNO    INTO    A    CONTINZNT 

There  Is  an  almost  profligate  disparity  be- 
tween the  huge  quantities  of  U.S.  bullets 
and  bombs  poured  from  the  air  upon  targets 
in  Vietnam  and  the  military  and  economic 
damage  the  bullets  and  bombs  do,  in  the 
aggregate.  In  North  Vietnam  the  U.S.  has 
debarred  Itself  from  attacking  economically 
valuable  targets  such  as  port  faclUtles  and 
manufacturing  plants.  From  bases  in  Thai- 
land, F-106'8  fly  over  North  Vietnam  and 
drop  their  mighty  payloads  on  or  near  roads, 
rail  lines,  ferry  faclUtles.  bridges.  The  costs 
to  the  enemy  of  repairing  the  damage  are 
picayune  compared  to  the  costs  to  the  U.S. 
of  doing  the  damage.  In  South  Vietnam  the 
guerrtUas  seldom  present  concentrated  tar- 
gets. Machine  guns  mounted  on  helicopters 
and  on  A-47's  (elderly  C-47's,  modified  and 
fitted  with  three  guns)  fire  streams  of  bul- 
lets Into  expanses  of  Jungle  and  brush  that 
are  believed  to  conceal  Vletcong  guerrillas. 
The  thought  of  an  A-47  firing  up  to  18,000 
rounds  per  minute  into  treetope  brings  to 
mind  that  bizarre  image  in  Joseph  Conrad's 
Heart  of  Darkness,  of  the  French  warship  off 
the  African  coast:  "There  wasn't  even  a 
shed  there,  and  she  was  shelling  the 
bush  .  .  .  firing  into  a  continent." 

B-52's.  operating  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
•1.300  per  hour  per  plane,  fly  a  ten-hour 
round  trip  from  Guam  to  South  Vietnam  to 
strike  at  an  enemy  that  has  no  large  installa- 
tions or  encampments  visible  from  the  air. 
The  B-52'8  have  b^en  fitted  with  extra  racks 
that  Increase  their  payloads  to  more  than 
sixty  750-pound  bombs,  about  $30,000  worth 
of  bombs  per  plane.  "The  bomb  tonnage 
that  is  resulting  Is  llte'ally  unbelievable," 
said  Secretary  McNamara  at  a  Senate  hear- 
ing last  January.  Several  weeks  later,  at  a 
press  conference,  he  said :  "Our  consumption 
In  February  ...  of  alr-dellvered  munitions 
alone  In  South  Vietnam  was  two  and  a  half 
times  the  average  monthly  rate  in  the  three 
years  of  the  Korean  war."  But  much  of  that 
"literally  unbelievable"  bomb  tonnage  merely 
smashes  trees  and  blasts  craters  In  the  earth. 
Only  a  rich  nation  can  afford  to  wage  war 
at  ratios  so  very  adverse.  But  the  U.S.  is  a 
rich  nation.  If  there  Is  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  bomb  power  dropped  and  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  targets,  there  Is  also  a 
great  disparity  between  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  enemy.  The  cost  of  the 
bombs  is  small  In  relation  to  the  G  JJ.P.  of  the 
U.S.,  and  the  damage  they  do  is  sometimes 
substantial  in  reUtlon  to  the  G.N.P.  of  North 
Vietnam,  or  to  the  resources  available  to  the 
Vletcong.  But  the  costs  of  winning  are  going 
to  be  unpleasantly  large. 

The  ofOclal  position  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  that  it  does  not  know  what  the 
costs  of  the  war  are,  and  that  It  does  not 
even  try  to  compute  ttaem.  As  a  Pentagon 


official  put  It :  "We  have  no  intention  of  ooat- 
Bccountlng  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  business 
Is  to  support  the  conflict  there.  Oxu:  business 
Is  not  cost  etccountlng.  We  have  no  estimates 
of  coats.  It's  not  practical  to  say  the  war  has 
cost  X  dollars  to  date." 

The  Defense  Department  argues  that  the 
war  costs  are  commingled  with  those  of  a 
military  establishment  that  existed  before 
the  U.S.  troop  buildup  In  South  Vietnam 
began.  And  that,  of  course,  is  true.  Still,  a 
meaningful  total  can  be  arrived  at  by  an- 
alyzing and  adding  up  the  various  war  costs, 
regardless  of  whether  they  translate  immedi- 
ately Into  added  expenditures.  One  way  or 
another,  we  may  assume,  all  costs  will  result 
In  either  added  expenditures  or  reduced 
readiness,  and  in  the  reckoning  of  the  costs 
it  does  not  matter  which,  or  when,  or  how. 

Fortune's  flrst  objective  was  to  arrive  at 
an  approximation  of  annual  costs  at  the 
early- 1966  level  of  200.000  U.S.  servicemen 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  results  of  that  analy- 
sis can  serve,  In  turn,  as  a  basis  for  calculat- 
ing costs  at  higher  levels  of  buildup.  In  what 
follows,  costs  are  divided  into  standard  cate- 
gories— military  personnel,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  procurement — that  the 
Defense  Department  uses  In  its  budgeting. 
To  outsiders,  the  department's  assignment 
of  expenses  to  these  categories  sometimes 
seems  a  bit  arbitrary.  Some  clothing  Is  fund- 
ed under  personnel  and  some  under  operation 
and  maintenance;  ordinary  repair  parts  are 
funded  under  O.  and  M.,  aircraft  "spares" 
under  procurement. 

IMSIDB   AND  OtrraiSB  TH>   THBATSC 

Military  personnel.  As  noted,  the  fiscal  1966 
defense  budget,  submitted  In  January,  1966, 
projected  a  moderate  decline  in  total  uni- 
formed military  personnel  ("active  forces"), 
from  about  3.663.000  at  that  time  to  3.640,000 
as  of  June  30.  1966.  Actually,  the  decline  pro- 
ceeded so  briskly  that  the  total  got  down  to 
2,641,000  m  May,  1965.  Since  then  the  Defense 
Department  has  announced  plans  to  increase 
military  personnel  to  2.987.000  by  next  June 
30.  and  to  add  on  another  106.000  by  June  30. 
1967;  by  the  latter  date,  the  total  would  be 
453.000  above  the  May.  1965.  low  point.  In 
addition  the  department  is  expanding  the 
civilian  payroll  by  about  100,000  during  flacal 
1966.  and  many  of  these  civilians  will  take 
over  work  previously  done  by  servicemen, 
freeing  them  for  other  duties. 

It  might  appear  that  these  figures  could 
serve  as  a  b«uis  for  calculating  the  personnel 
costs  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
It  is  Impossible,  without  knowing  the  Defense 
Department's  classified  plans  and  assump- 
tions, to  relate  the  announced  personnel 
Increases  to  any  particular  force  level  In 
South  Vietnam.  And  to  have  any  meaning, 
statements  about  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  must  be  related  to  specified  force  levels. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  get  the  the  cost  of  the 
war  at  a  particular  level — 300,000  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam.  For  this  reckoning, 
the  war  personnel  costs  may  be  taken  as  the 
combined  personnel  costs  of  (i)  the  300,000 
men  in  Vietnam,  (3)  the  peripheral  sui^^Mrt- 
Ing  forces  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (3)  the 
required  backup  forces.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment defines  personnel  costs  as  pay  and  al- 
lowances, subsistence  (chow),  personal 
clothing  (the  "clothing  bag"  issued  to  each 
recruit),  plus  certain  other  expenses.  Average 
personnel  costs  In  the  armed  forces  run  to 
•6,100  per  man  per  year,  but  the  men  In 
South  Vietnam  get  "hostUe-fire  pay"  of  •ee 
a  month,  and  other  war  costs  boost  ths  aver- 
age to  about  •6,300.  So,  300,000  men  at 
•6,300.  or  $1,340,000,000. 

The  peripheral  supporting  forces — mainly 
aboard  Sevanth  Fleet  ahlpe  and  at  bases  In 
Thailand— numbered  at  least  60.000  laat 
winter,  when  the  VS.  force  level  in  South 
Vietnam  reached  aoo.OOO.  That's  60,000  men 
at  •6,300  a  year,  or  $810  mlUlon. 

Each  thousand  UjB.  servloemen  stationed 
overseaa  under  non-war  oondltlona  have  on 


the  average  about  600  other  servicemen 
backing  them  up:  trainees,  transients,  men 
serving  In  supply  units  or  performing  various 
auxiliary  functions.  But  It  takee  far  more 
than  (KM)  men  to  back  up  a  thousand  men 
deployed  In  South  Vietnam.  Addlttonal  sup- 
ply men  are  required  to  keep  the  huge  quan- 
tities of  arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
supplies  moving  Into  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
men  serving  there  are  rotated  home  after  a 
one-year  tour  (a  three-year  tour  Is  normal 
for  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe),  and  ad- 
ditional trainees  are  needed  to  support  the 
rotation.  Extra  backup  men  are  needed,  also, 
to  make  up  for  the  erosion  resulting  from 
deaths,  severe  Injuries,  and  tropical  aliments. 
In  the  course  of  a  month,  large  numbers  of 
men  spend  some  days  or  weeks  In  transit  to 
or  from  South  Vietnam.  And  additional  men 
in  training  require  additional  men  to  train 
them.  With  all  the  additions,  it  works  out 
that  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  to  one,  or  1,000 
to  1. 000  between  servicemen  in  the  theatre 
of  war  and  servicemen  outside  the  theatre 
but  assignable  to  the  war  as  elements  of 
cost. 

For  the  350,000  men  In  Vlettuun  and  vi- 
cinity, then,  there  wUl  be  260,000  others 
elsewhere.  Since  some  of  these  are  new  re- 
cruits, the  average  persoimel  cost  is  taken 
to  be  only  $4,700.  That  makes  another  $1,- 
175,000,000,  bringing  total  personnel  costs  to 
$2,725,000,000. 

KEEPING   THEM    FLTINO 

Operation  and  maintenartce.  This  category 
is  even  more  capacious  than  its  name  sug- 
gests. It  Includes  everything  that  does  not 
fall  Into  other  categories — recruitment, 
training,  medical  care,  repairs,  operation  of 
supply  depots,  transport  of  goods,  and,  in 
the  official  expression,  "care  of  the  dead." 
A  great  many  of  those  additional  civilians 
hired  by  the  I^efense  Department  in  the  last 
several  months  are  working  in  O.  and  M. 

In  fiscal  1966,  O.  and  M.  for  the  entire 
armed  forces  averaged  out  to  $4,630  per  man. 
For  500,000  men  that  would  come  to  $2,315,- 
OOO.OOO.  But  the  Vietnam  war  entails  ex- 
traordinary O.  and  M.  expenses.  Planes  there 
fly  a  lot  more  hours  per  month  than  they 
normally  do,  and  the  extra  O.  and  M.  in- 
volved In  keeping  them  flying  nms  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  $300  million  a  year.  Extra  re- 
pair and  maintenance  are  required  to  keep 
vehicles  moving  and  equipment  working.  An 
enormous  logistic  flow  must  be  coped  with — 
more  than  700,000  tons  a  month.  The  stUp- 
plng  costs  to  Vietnam  amount  to  $226  mil- 
lion at  a  yearly  rate.  Ck>mbat  clothing  gets 
ripped  up  in  the  bush,  deteriorates  rapidly 
in  the  moist  tropical  heat.  And,  of  course, 
extra  medical  care  per  man  is  needed  in  a 
tropical  war.  When  all  the  extra  O.  and  M. 
cosU  Involved  are  added  together,  the  total, 
by  a  conservative  reckoning,  comes  to  $1 
bllUon.  That  brings  the  over-all  O.  and  M. 
costs  to  $3,315,000,000. 

Procurement.  I.e.,  materiel  costs.  As  reck- 
oned here,  these  are  taken  to  be  the  chew-up 
in  the  war  aone  rather  than  the  additional 
procurement  resulting  from  the  war.  Am- 
munition and  aircraft  losses  together  account 
for  more  than  76  percent  of  materiel  costs, 
and  for  both  categories  the  costs  can  be  cal- 
culated with  some  statistical  precision. 

McNamara  reported  last  January  that  U.S. 
ground  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  including 
Army  and  Marine  helicopter  units,  were 
"consuming  ammunition  at  the  rate  of  about 
$100  mUlion  per  month,"  and  that  VS.  air 
forces  were  using  up  "air  munitions" 
(mostly  bombs)  at  the  rate  of  about  $110 
million  per  month.  That  works  out  to  a 
combined  rate  of  $3.6  bllUon  a  year.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  190,000  UjS.  service- 
men In  South  Vietnam,  so  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  costs  at  the  300,000-man  level,  the 
figure  has  to  be  adjusted  upward  a  bit,  to 
$3,680,000,000. 

In  testifying  at  congressional  hearings. 
McNamara  and  other  Defense  Department 


witnesses  furnished  numerous  bits  of  Infor- 
mation about  U.8.  aircraft  operations  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  including  loaaes  In  1965  and 
numbers  of  sorties  over  various  periods  (one 
flight  by  one  plane  counts  as  one  sortie). 
Sorties  per  month  Increased  dramatically 
during  1966.  and  despite  low  loss  rates  per 
1,000  sorties,  losses  added  up  to  large  num- 
bers over  the  course  of  the  year:  376  fixed - 
wing  aircraft  loet  as  a  reetUt  of  "hostile  ac. 
tion"  alone,  and  177  heUcopters  lost.  76  as 
a  result  of  "hostile  action,"  101  In  accidental 
crashes  and  other  mishaps.  Assuming  con- 
tinuation of  1965  ratios  between  sorties  and 
losses,  estimated  annual  attrition  at  a  300.- 
000- man  force  level  works  out.  in  rounded 
figures,  like  this:  475  flxed-wlng  tactical 
planes  at  $1,800,000  equals  $855,000,000;  165 
Other  flxed-wlng  planes  (transport,  observa- 
tion) at  $200,000  equals  $33,000,000;  330 
helicopters  at  $350,000  equals  $80,000,000; 
for  a  total  of  $968,000,000. 

A  flgiue  fc»'  aircraft  spares  was  arrived  at 
by  first  calculating  total  flying  costs  of  the 
aircraft  operations  (Information  on  average 
flying  costs  per  hour  for  various  types  of 
military  aircraft  Is  available).  That  came  to 
$800  million  a  year.  Spares  represent,  on 
average.  20  percent  of  flying  costs,  which 
comes  to  $160  million.  With  the  addition  of 
a  minimal  $25  million  to  allow  for  spares 
required  to  repair  planes  hit  by  enemy  fire, 
the  total  for  aircraft  spares  comes  to  $185 
million. 

Little  Information  is  available  about  ma- 
teriel chew-up.  apart  from  ammunition  and 
aircraft.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
however.  Defense  Department  procurement 
orders  provide  a  basis  for  rough  estimates. 
It  is  assumed — and  this  is  a  bit  of  a  leap- 
that  the  annual  attrition  of  weapons,  ve- 
hicles, and  equipment  Is  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  the  Increase  In  procurement  orders 
in  tbooe  categories  (as  measured  by  the  in- 
crease In  prime  contract  awards  from  the 
second  half  of  19S4  to  the  second  half  of 
1965) .  Frc«n  that  procedure  emerges  a  round 
figure  of  $600  million  for  attrition  of  hard 
goods  other  than  aircraft,  ammunition,  and 
ships  (In  effect,  ship  losses  are  assumed  to 
be  zero).  That  brings  total  procurement  to 
$4.4  bUUon. 

The  three  categories  together — military 
personnel,  O.  and  M.,  procurement — add  up 
to  $10,440,000,000.  That  Is  the  apimjxlmate 
annual  cost  of  the  U.S.  operations  In  the 
Vietnam:!  war  at  the  200.000-man  level  reached 
early  this  year.  To  that  figure  must  be  added 
support  for  South  Vietnamese  military  forces. 
(For  fiscal  1967,  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  will  be  included  In  the  defense 
budget.)  Counting  supplemental  requests, 
total  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  comes 
to  more  than  $1  bllUon  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  the  early  1960's,  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  ran  to  something  like  $100 
mllUon  a  year;  the  $900-mllllon  difference 
can  be  considered  a  Vietnam  war  cost.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  pays  $60  milUon  to  help 
suppoTk  South  Korean  forces  in  South  Viet- 
naxa.. 

Much  of  the  $1.4  billion  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1966  for  mUltary  con- 
struction In  Southeast  Asia  has  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  Vietnam  war  cost.  According 
to  Secretary  McNamara 's  testimony  at  a  Sen- 
ate hearing,  all  of  the  contemplated  construc- 
tion "Is  associated  with  the  operations  In 
South  Vietnam."  Some  of  the  faculties  may 
have  mlUtary  value  to  the  U.S.  after  the  war 
Is  over,  but  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  at  least  $1  bllUon  of  the  planned  con- 
struction would  not  have  been  undertaken 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war.  If  that  is  spread 
over  two  years,  construction  adds  $500  million 
a  year  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 

That  brings  the  grand  total  to  $11.9  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  figure  does  not  allow  for 
an  Important  deferred  cost,  depreciation  of 
equipment.  Since  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  pay  taxes  or  operate  in  terms  of 
profit  and  loss,  the  business-accounting  con- 
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capt  at  dapreclatton  U  bard  to  apply,  but  tbe 
WMutng  out  of  equipment  la  a  reality  wbetber 
It  la  coet-accounted  or  not.  TbU  wear-out  Is 
a  eeparate  ooet  frran  tbe  additional  main- 
tenance and  r^xLlr  required  to  keep  planes 
and  ground  equipment  operating  In  tbe  Viet- 
nam war.  Tactical  planes  and  IflUtary  Air- 
lift Command  planes  Involved  in  the  war  are 
flying  60  percent  more  bours  per  montb  tban 
tbey  normally  do  in  peacetime,  and  even 
wltb  extra  maintenance  their  useful  lives  are 
being  shortened.  The  consequences  will 
ahow  up  In  future  def  ezise  budgets. 

In  addition,  the  war  tmpoees  substantial 
nonmllltary  coets  that  are  not  Included  in  tbe 
911.9  billion  (or  In  tbe  other  war-cost  figures 
that  follow).  U.S.  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  for  example,  lei^ied  from  9269  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1906  to  $621  million  In  the  cur- 
rent year. 

MOU    MEN  IWB   PATKOL,    SEAXCH,    TUaSUTt, 
ATTACK 

The  911.9  bllllcn  may  be  taken  as  tbe 
annual  military  cost  of  sustaining  the  war 
wltb  200,000  UJ3.  servicemen  In  South  Viet- 
nam— tbe  level  reached  around  February  1. 
Given  that  yardstick.  It  Is  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  cost  out  the  present  level  (about 
335,000  In  South  Vietnam).  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  costs  have  Increased  since  Feb- 
ruary In  direct  proportion  to  the  bxilldup, 
except  that  construction  costs  and  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  remain  unchanged.  So 
calculated,  tbe  current  cost  works  out,  at  an 
annual  rate,  to  913.7  billion — tbe  "more  tban 
913  billion"  mentioned  at  tbe  beginning  of 
thtM  article. 

Efforts  to  project  costs  at  very  much  higher 
levels  of  buildup  run  into  some  tmcertain- 
tles.  Costs  at  the  400,000-man  level — tbe 
level  General  Westmoreland  is  reportedly 
alnUng  for  by  tbe  end  of  this  year — would 
not  Ise  double  those  at  200.000.  For  one 
thing,  the  expansion  of  U.S.  forces  wUl  It- 
■eU  tend  to  alter  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  war. 
Indeed,  it  has  already.  The  widening  U.S. 
euperlorlty  in  firepower  forced  the  enemy 
to  cut  down  on  direct  assaults  by  battalions 
and  regiments  and  revert  pretty  much  to 
guerrilla  warfare.  As  tbe  number  of  OJ.'s  in 
South  Vietnam  increases,  the  forces  needed 
to  guard  the  coastal  enclaves  will  not  have  to 
Increase  proportionately,  so  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  the  total  combat-battalion  strength 
wUl  be  available  for  patrol,  search,  pursuit, 
and  attack  operations.  Some  coets,  as  a  re- 
sult, will  Increase  faster  tban  the  number  of 
X7.S.  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam — e.g., 
ToBTtrm  has  assumed  a  6  percent  Increase  In 
the  rates  of  ground  and  helicopter  anununl- 
tton  use  per  100,000  men. 

But  In  some  respects  costs  would  not 
nearly  double  as  we  built  up  to  400,000.  Tbe 
existing  construction  plans,  for  example, 
provide  for  port  facilities,  roads,  and  Installa- 
tions beyond  current  requirements.  Costs  of 
supporting  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
not  double  either — South  Vietnam's  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  forces  already  number 
about  600,000  men,  and  an  Increase  of  even 
60  percent  could  not  be  squeezed  out  of  a 
total  population  of  16  million.  (An  increase 
to  670,000  has  been  announced,  however,  and 
some  upgrading  of  the  military  eqxilpment 
and  supplies  fiirnlsbed  by  tbe  U.S.  will 
imdoubtedly  occur.)  Bombing  and  tactical 
air  support  operations  would  probably  not 
double  either:  lack  of  runways  would  pre- 
vent that  large  an  expansion. 

In  Fortune's  calculation  it  was  aseiuned 
that  the  100  percent  increase  In  U.S.  service- 
men In  South  Vietnam,  from  200,000  to 
400,000,  would  be  accompanied  by  these  less 
tban  proportionate  Increases: 

50  percent  in  bombing  and  ttuitlcal  air- 
support  operations; 

10  percent  a  year  In  construction  costs; 

15  percent  In  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

On  these  exceedingly  conservative  assump- 


tions, the  eosta  at  400,000  oome  to  the  re- 
sounding total  of  931  biaion  a  year. 

To  calculate  Vietnam  war  costs  during 
fiscal  1967  It  Is  necessary  to  make  some  as- 
sumptions about  the  pace  of  tbe  buildup. 
FOBTUNX  assumed  that  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  would  increase  to  260,000  men  by 
this  June  30,  expand  steadily  to  reach  400,000 
as  of  December  31,  and  tben  remain  at  that 
level.  On  this  basis  the  prospective  Vietnam 
war  costs  during  fiscal  1967  work  out  to  919.3 
bUllon. 

XJSXD-trP    OPTIONS 

Tbe  9S8.3-blUion  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1967  Includes,  by  official  reckoning,  910.3  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  resulting  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  With  a  buildup  to  400.000  in  fiscal 
1967,  war  expenditures  dxirlng  the  year  would 
greatly  exceed  this  figure,  but  would  not 
necessarily  boost  total  defense  spending  as 
much  as  99  bUllon.  For  one  thing.  Secretary 
McNamara  can  cut  somewhat  further  than 
he  already  has  into  programs  not  directly 
connected  with  the  war. 

But  not  very  far;  McNamara's  options  for 
deferring  expenditures  In  fiscal  1967  have 
been  pretty  well  used  up.  The  1967  defense 
budget  shows  a  total  of  91.5  billion  in  cut- 
backs in  military  construction,  strategic- 
missile  procurement,  and  other  non-Vietnam 
programs.  In  view  of  McNamara's  economiz- 
ing In  recent  years,  there  cannot  be  much 
leeway  left  for  deferrals.  The  Secretary  him- 
self said  not  long  ago  that  in  shaping  the 
1967  budget  he  had  deferred  "whatever  can 
be  safely  deferred,"  which  suggests  that  there 
is  no  leeway  anymore. 

He  has  also  largely  used  up  the  options 
for  restraining  expenditures  by  drawing 
down  inventories  and  reducing  trained 
forces  outside  tbe  war  theatre.  McNamara 
has  vigorously  insisted  that  "we  have  a  great 
reservoir  of  resoxirces,"  and  he  is  undoubt- 
edly right  about  that,  especially  if  "a  great 
reservoir"  Is  interpreted  to  include  the  jx)- 
tentlal  capacity  of  the  XSS.  economy  to  pro- 
duce military  goods.  But  he  has  overstated 
bis  case  by  arguing,  in  effect,  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  not  reduced  readiness  at  all 
(".  .  .  far  from  overexteading  ourselves,  we 
have  actually  strengthened  our  military  po- 
sition"). Counting  peripheral  supporting 
forces,  the  U.S.  now  has  about  300,000  men 
deployed  In  the  Vietnam  war  theatre,  and 
(In  keeping  with  that  one-to-one  ratio)  an- 
other 300,000  men  are  committed  to  backing 
them  up.  That  makes  600,000  men  unavail- 
able for  other  contingencies.  Since  the  low 
point  In  May,  1965,  U.S.  military  manpower 
has  Increased  by  approximately  400,000  (this 
figure  allows  for  substitution  of  civilians  for 
luiif ormed  personnel ) ,  and  a  lot  of  those 
400,000  are  men  still  in  training.  It  would 
be  remarkable  Indeed  if  all  this  had  some- 
bow  "strengthened  our  military  position." 

Nor  is  there  much  left  to  draw  down  in 
military  inventories.  As  shown  in  the  middle 
row  of  charts  on  page  131,  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  for  procurement  declined 
sharply  In  fiscal  1965— by  93.5  billion,  in 
fact.  This  decline  in  procurement  apparently 
contributed  to  the  Army  shortages  (of  re- 
pair parts,  communication  equipment,  hell- 
copters,  and  trucks,  among  other  things) 
discovered  early  last  year  by  investigators  of 
tbe  U.S.  Senate's  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Mississippi's  Sena- 
tor John  Stennls.  Pentagon  witnesses  tried 
to  explain  that  the  "shortages"  were  mere 
routine  gape  between  reality  and  ideal  tables 
of  equipment.  But  at  on*  point  South  Caro- 
lina's Senator  Strom  Thurmond  pinned 
down  two  Pentagon  geoerals  In  this  ex- 
change: 

Senator  Tkuxmond;  Tou  have  not  dented 
tboee  shortages,  have  you.  General  Ab- 
rams  .  .  .? 

General  Abxams:  No. 

Senator  Thurmond:  And  you  have  not. 
General. 

General  Ckssakek:  No« 


Senator  Thueicond:  You  do  admit  the 
•hortagee? 

General  Chesarek:  Yes,  sir. 

The  combination  of  rising  Vietnam  re- 
quirements and  thin,  declining  Inventories 
led  last  year  to  surges  in  military  production 
and  orders  far  beyond  what  con  be  inferred 
from  the  official  estimates  of  expenditures 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  toar.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  calendar  1965,  Defense  Depart- 
ment prime  contract  awards  ran  93.3  billion 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1964 — 
•6.6  billion  at  an  annual  rate.  In  contrast,  the 
Defense  Depiartment  estimates  fiscal  1966  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  war  at  only  94.6 
billion.  Anyone  trying  to  catch  an  intimation 
of  things  to  come  might  do  well  to  keep  an 
eye  on  orders,  rather  than  expenditure  esti- 
mates. Orders  are  for  real:  if  you  want  the 
stuff  delivered  in  time,  you've  got  to  order 
it  in  time.  But  expenditure  estimates  are  not 
binding  up>on  anybody. 

TKTING  TO  AVOn>  THE  PlLE-tTP  AT  THE  END 

Since  they  are  not  for  real,  budgetary  ex- 
penditure estimates  are  an  exceedingly  un- 
reliable guide  to  the  future.  A  better  guide 
can  be  found  in  requests  for  oppropriotions. 
For  the  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  com- 
bined, tbe  Defense  Department  has  estimated 
Vietnam  war  expenditures  at  915  billion, 
but  for  the  same  two  fiscal  years  the  depart- 
ment has  already  requested  approximately 
923   billion  in  Vietnam  war  appropriations. 

Big  as  thgy  look,  however,  these  requests 
for  war  appropriations  will  almost  certainly 
be  added  to  long  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
That  probability  can  be  inferred  from  on- 
the-record  statements  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  other  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses at  congressional  bearings. 

The  Defense  Department  has  based  its 
requests  for  war  appropriations  not  upon  a 
forecast  of  what  will  actually  happen  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  upon  what  a  Pentagon 
of&clal  calls  "calculated  requirements."  In 
calculating  the  "requirement"  for  any  pro- 
curement item,  the  department  considered 
the  lead  time — how  far  ahead  you  have  to 
order  the  Item  to  have  it  when  you  need  It. 
For  complex  or  precisely  tooled  military 
hardware,  lead  times  may  run  to  a  year  or 
more,  and  for  such  items — particularly  air- 
craft and  aircraft  spares — the  department 
allowed  fully  for  expected  losses  and  use-up 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  But  for  items  with 
shorter  lead  times,  requirements  were  calcu- 
lated tightly,  on  the  assumption  that  later 
on  they  could  be  revised  and  McNamara 
could  ask  for  supplemental  appropriations. 

Supplemental  appropriations  have  come 
to  be  viewed  as  natural  in  wartime.  And  Mc- 
Namara's policy  of  asking  for  funds  "at  the 
last  possible  moment,"  as  he  puts  it,  has  its 
merits.  By  following  that  policy  he  hopes 
to  avoid  "over-buying"  and  any  pile-up  of 
surplus  materiel  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
(When  the  Korean  war  ended,  the  military 
establishment  had  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  excess  goods  In  stock  or  on  order.)  But 
tbe. policy  implies  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  ask  for  more  funds  before 
tbe  end  of  fiscal  1967  unless  there  is  some 
unexpected  abatement  in  the  war. 

Of  necessity,  the  1967  defense  budget  was 
constructed  upon  working  assumptions 
about  how  big  tbe  war  will  get  and  how 
long  It  will  last,  and  given  ell  the  uncer- 
tainties, these  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide 
with  the  realities.  In  estimating  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967,  the 
Defense  Department  assumed  that  U.S. 
"combat  operations"  in  Vietnam  will  not 
continue  beyond  June  30,  1967.  In  keeping 
with  that  assiunption,  the  1967  budget  does 
not  provide  funds  for  orders  of  aircraft  or 
other  military  goods  to  replace  combat  losses 
after  that  date.  Here  again  the  assumption 
implies  that  the  Defense  Department  will 
need  supplemental  appropriations  in  fiscal 
1967  tf  the  war  continues  at  even  the  pres- 
ent rate. 
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McNamara  baa  not  said  In  public  what 
VS.  force  level  In  South  Vietnam  Is  allowed 
for  In  the  1967  budget,  and  the  explanations 
he  baa  offered  at  congressional  bearings  have 
been  deleted  by  Pentagon  cenaors.  But  at  a 
Senate  bearing  In  Janviary,  General  John  P. 
McConnell,  tbe  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  in- 
dicated that,  for  tbe  Air  Force  at  least,  tbe 
appropriations  requested  so  far  allow  for 
little  or  no  expanalon  of  tbe  war  beyond  tbe 
200,000-man  level.  Said  McConnell  in  reply 
to  a  question  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
tbe  funds  requested:  "We  don't  have  any 
problem  if  the  war  continues  at  about  tbe 
same  rate  as  now,  Mr.  Chairman." 

These  budgeting  assumptions  expressed 
and  implied  by  McNamara  and  other  Penta- 
gon wltnesaea  lead  to  a  strong  inference:  by 
next  January,  If  tbe  war  continues  unabated 
until  then  at  even  the  present  rate,  tbe  De- 
fense Department  will  have  to  ask  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  long-lead-time 
items  required  In  fiscal  1968  and  shorter- 
lead-time  items  required  in  tbe  last  months 
of  fiscal  1967.  Some  months  before  next 
January,  Indeed,  perhaps  this  summer,  the 
department  will  have  to  begin  ordering  very- 
long-lead -time  Items  In  anticipation  of  fiscal 
1968  combat  loaaes. 

MODNTtNO  ASTONISHMENT  AT  THE  BAD  NEWS 

It  follows  that  if  the  U.S.  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam  proceeds  to  a  much  higher  level, 
the  supplemental  requests  will  run  into 
many  bllllona  before  tbe  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
And  since  the  military  establishment  will 
have  to  procure  a  lot  of  additional  equipment 
and  supplies  and  bring  In  a  lot  of  additional 
men,  defense  expenditures  will  rise  billions 
of  dollars  above  the  estimate  submitted  last 
January. 

So  tbe  1967  budget  barely  begins  to  sug- 
gest tbe  level  of  Vietnam  war  spending  that 
probably  lies  ahead.  Tbe  budget  Is  not  mis- 
leading once  Its  rather  sophisticated  \uider- 
lylng  aaaumptlona  are  understood;  but  the 
aasumptlona  are  not  widely  understood,  and 
the  Administration  baa  not  made  much  of 
an  effort  to  aee  that  tbey  are.  There  la  likely 
to  be  moxmtlng  aatonlsbment  this  year  and 
next  aa  tbe  bad  news  about  tbe  war's  costs 
and  tbe  Implied  meaaage  about  taxea  and  in- 
flation alnk  In.  It'a  a  good  bet  that  Amer- 
icana will  atlll  conalder  tbe  war  worth  win- 
ning. There  la  no  reaaon  for  them  not  to 
know  ita  coat. 

VOETNAII      BCQOIBEKENTS      ABE      PT78HXKQ      VM. 
ARMED   roaCKB   OVXm  THE    S-MTI.I.TON   UVTB. 

In  keeping  with  Secretary  McNamara'a 
long-range  plana,  tbe  total  number  of  XJS. 
military  personnel  shrank  In  the  latter  half 
of  calendar  1964,  and  the  shrinkage  con- 
tinued until  May,  1966,  even  after  the  buildup 
of  UB.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  had  begun. 
But  after  May  tbe  military-personnel  curve 
rose  steeply.  By  tbe  end  of  June,  1967,  ac- 
cording to  plans  already  announced,  tbe 
armed  forcea  will  have  462,000  more  nien 
than  tbey  bad  at  tbe  May  low.  As  the  chart 
shows,  far  more  men  have  been  added  to  the 
armed  forces  since  May,  1966,  than  actually 
have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  since  then.  A 
main  reason  for  tbe  disparity  Is  that  It  takes 
a  serviceman  outside  the  theatre  of  war  to 
support  one  in  Vietnam. 

After  trending  upward  from  1056  on,  total 
UB.  military  expenditures  fell  In  fiscal  1966, 
and  aa  the  layer  chart  at  left  shows,  the  drop 
resulted  mainly  from  a  decline  In  procure- 
ment; there  was  also  a  decline  In  the  "other" 
category,  mainly  In  spending  for  research 
and  development  and  military  assistance. 
The  four  charts  to  the  right  constitute  a 
closer  look  at  tbe  shift  in  procurement — a 
shift  away  from  heavy  spending  for  strategic 
mlssllea  and  toward  more  for  "Ilmlted-war" 
capabilities,  eapeclally  for  "ordnance,  vehi- 
cles &  related  equipment."  Spending  for  air- 
craft, after  a  ten-year  decline,  has  surged 
upward  aa  a  result  of  Vietnam. 


VKwtmm  PBooucnoN  boabs 
Both  lines  of  this  chart  ataow  quarterly 
changea,  aeaaonally  adjusted.  Arma  produc- 
tion aa  measured  by  the  Federal  Beaerve 
Board  "defense  equipment"  Index  (main  com- 
ponents: miUtary  aircraft,  ordnance.  Navy 
ships)  rose  dxiring  1961,  the  first  year  of  Mc- 
Namara's stewardship,  remained  on  a  bumpy 
plateau  In  1962  and  1063,  decUned  In  1964, 
then  moved  Into  a  spectacular  upswing  be- 
ginning In  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  By  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  tbe  index  bad  reached  126  per- 
cent of  the  1957-69  average,  indicating  that 
the  Vietnam  war  has  already  bad  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  economy.  Contracts  nor- 
mally precede  production,  and  so  the  com- 
mitment line  normally  moves  up  (or  down) 
months  ahead  of  tbe  production  line,  but 
In  1965  there  was  an  extraordinary  switch  in 
this  relationship.  The  reason  is  that  arms 
production  was  pushed  upward  by  a  surge 
In  precontract  "letter  contracts"  from  tbe 
Defense  Department — a  sign  of  urgency. 

I  From  tbe  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1967) 
Economists  Find  1968  Was  Budget  95  Bujjon 
Short — Report  to  Business  Council 
Foresees  Vietnam  Costs  Reaching  926.9 
Billion — Tax  Increase  FAvbRED — A  915- 
BiixioN  Federal  Deficit  and  Decline  in 
Corporate  PRorrrs  Are  Predicted 

(By  Eileen  Shanaban) 

Hot  Springs,  Va.,  May  12 — Tbe  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  likely  to  rise  next  year 
by  9S-bUUon  over  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent official  estimates,  a  group  of  business 
economists  predicted  today. 

The  forecast,  made  after  extensive  con- 
sultations with  Government  officials,  has  no 
public  backing  from  any  Government  source. 

The  predicted  increase  would  raise  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  92e.9-billion  in  the  1968  fiscal 
year,  which  begins  next  July  1. 

The  increased  war  coets,  coupled  wltb  some 
Other  adverse  budgetary  developments,  will 
raise  the  budget  deficit  for  tbe  new  fiscal 
year  from  an  official  estimate  of  W.l-bllUon 
to  between  616-bUllon  and  918-blllion,  the 
business  economists  predicted. 

Government  officials  have  publicly  given 
no  Indication  that  they  consider  any  such 
Increase  In  war  costs  to  be  likely.  There  have 
been  no  official  revisions  of  tbe  92lS-bllllon 
Vietnam  war  expenditure  figure  contained 
in  tbe  President's  budget  message  of  last 
January. 

BUILO-TJP  BXINO  CONSIDEBED 

The  possibility  of  accelerating  the  build- 
up of  forces  In  Vietnam  beyond  tbe  schedule 
made  public  in  January  Is  currently  under 
discussion  within  the  Administration,  how- 
ever, although  tbe  decision  is  believed  not  to 
have  yet  been  made. 

Tbe  prediction  of  the  large  increase  in 
war  costs  was  given  today  to  a  group  of  the 
nation's  leading  business  executives  by  a 
committee  of  economists  who  work  for  their 
companies. 

The  economists  prepare  such  a  forecast  for 
their  chiefs  twice  a  year,  after  lengthy  talks 
with  Government  officials  In  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies. 

The  report  was  presented  to  members  of 
the  Busineaa  Council  by  Ralph  Lazarus,  pres- 
ident of  the  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Biislness  Ooun- 
cU's  Committee  on  the  Domestic  Economy. 

Tbe  council  is  an  organization  of  some  120 
men,  most  of  them  the  heads  of  large  cor- 
porations, who  advise  the  Government  on 
policy  issues. 

Mr.  Iiszarus  did  not  detail  the  reasons  for 
the  exj>ected  9S-blUlon  military  budget  in- 
crease other  tban  to  label  It  "for  Vietnam 
escalation."  He  added  that  tbe  9S-biUlon 
flgtire  was  "very  conservative — tbe  lowest 
figure  we've  heard." 

Be  declined  to  specify  which  Government 


officials  the  eoonomlsts  bad  talked  to  or  tbe 

extent  to  which  tbe  95-bllUon  figure  may 
have  been  based  on  Government  estimates. 

Senator  John  Btenios,  Danocrat  of  Mis- 
sissippi who  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  recently  esti- 
mated that  Vietnam  spending  next  year 
would  go  up  by  94-billlon  to  96-bllllon  over 
the  Administration's  estimate. 

At  least  one  Government  ofllcUl  wbo  talked 
to  the  business  economists  confirmed  In  a 
telephone  interview  today  that  be  bad  men- 
tioned the  Senator's  figure  to  the  group.  Be 
said,  however  that  the  conversation  on  this 
point  was  piirely  hypothetical — concerning 
what  the  economic  impact  would  be  If  Sena- 
tor Stennis's  figure  was  right. 

For  tbe  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  tbe  Government's  original  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  now  ex- 
pected to  fall  910-blUion  short  of  the  actual 
expenditures. 

The  original  estimates,  however  were  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  would  end 
during  the  fiscal  year,  a  factor  that  accounted 
for  much  of  tbe  error.  For  next  year,  no  such 
assumption  about  the  end  of  tbe  war  was 
made. 

The  AdminlstraUon's  deficit  estimate  in 
the  January  budget  was  98.1-bllllon.  The 
business  economists  added  S5-billlon  m  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  and  subtracted  $2.5- 
billon  for  lower  tax  collections  that  l^ey  ex- 
pect this  year  because  of  lower  corporate 
profits.  With  these  calculations  the  deficit 
would  be  raised  to  more  tban  916-bllllon. 

If,  In  addition.  Congress  refused  to  enact 
the  6  per  cent  tax  Increase  that  President 
Johnson  has  proposed,  tbe  deficit  would  be 
raised  more  thsin  918-bilUon.  the  business 
economists  said.  c- 

The  economists  favored  the  tax  Increase — 
tM  did  a  number  of  the  corporate  executives — 
but  said  it  should  be  put  Into  effect  on  Oc- 
tober, rather  than  in  July,  as  the  President 
originally  asked. 

tax-bxse  dxlat   backed 

Ibe  delay  in  raising  taxes  was  seen  as  de- 
sirable because  the  economy  Is  currently  go- 
ing througii  a  period  of  softness. 

The  business  econcMnlsts  felt,  and  tbe  cor- 
porate executives  generally  agreed,  that  busi- 
ness would  start  to  turn  up  again  by  the 
final  quarter  of  this  year,  possibly  earlier. 

Mr.  Lazarus  said  that  he  personally  was  for 
tbe  proposed  tax  increase  for  just  this  rea- 
son. 

Tbe  chairman  of  the  business  coxindl,  Al- 
bert L.  Nlckerson,  chairman  of  tbe  board  of 
the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  also  Indicated 
his  agreement  with  tbe  tax  Increase  plan.  He 
said  that  the  inflationary  pressures  that  were 
"latent"  during  the  first  quarter,  while  busi- 
ness was  sluggish,  would  probably  revive  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Lazarus  described  tbe  period  of  slight 
business  slowdown  that  tbe  economy  has  en- 
countered this  year  aa  not  a  recession  but  a 
"mlnicession — which  meazks  that  it  Is  short 
but  interesting." 

Fred  J.  Borch,  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  said  that  be  thought  the 
problem  of  businesses  getting  rid  of  exces- 
sive Inventories — which  has  been  seen  by 
Government  and  private  economists  alike  as 
the  main  economic  problem  this  year — "will 
be  behind  us  more  quickly  than  most  people 
think." 


LEGISLATION  ON  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  IN  THE  FED- 
ERAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CttrtisI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  B4r.  Speaker,  govern- 
mental agencies  should  not  be  excepted 
from  generally  recognized  standards  pro- 
cedures, and  methods  of  soimd  employee- 
management  relations.  Indeed,  practices 
which  have  Insured  fair  and  impartial 
oonaideratlon  of  employees'  views  on 
woridng  conditions,  and  provided  effec- 
tive methods  of  adjusting  grievances, 
may  be  even  more  necessary  In  Federal 
agencies  than  In  private  firms.  Five  years 
ago,  efforts  were  made,  through  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988,  to  provide  recogni- 
tion of  postal  unions  and  unions  of  other 
Federal  employees.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
iag  from  discussions  with  various  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions that  these  efforts  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. The  reason,  I  am  Informed,  lay 
in  the  inability  to  enforce  the  Executive 
order  due  to  lack  of  sanctions. 

If  Sanctions  are  needed  it  falls  on  Con- 
gress, not  the  administration,  to  provide 
than.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  make  effective  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988.  making  recognition 
of  properly  constituted  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  mandatory,  and  to 
provide  for  grievance  procedures  Just  as 
In  the  private  sector.  This  bill  will  leave 
unaffected  prohibitions  on  Federal  em- 
ployees' right  to  strike  as  It  must,  and 
will  not  concern  Itself  with  the  ultimate 
aspects  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
area  of  wages. 

I  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given 
In  the  Congress  to  the  question  of  effec- 
tively implementing  labor-management 
relations  in  the  executive  branch.  For 
this  purpose  I  am  mtrodudng  this  biU, 
which  is  similar  to  bills  Introduced  by 
several  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Rzcord  my  remarks  de- 
livered before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Union  Recognition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  1958.  In  1958  the  subcommittee  did 
not  report  out  a  bill  to  the  House.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  identity  of  the  is- 
sues. I  would  like  to  Insert  the  statement 
In  the  RicoRD  at  this  time. 

SrATKHmr    or    OoNcmxasuAM     Thomas     B. 

CvmiiB  Bmnm*  SDacomnrm   on   ITnxoi* 

REoocHTnoN  or  thk  Hotibi  CoiuiTrrKz  ok 

Post  Omci  Aim  Cmz.  Sxsvick 

I  am  grateful  to  this  Sub-Commltt«e  to 
aUow  the  liisertlon  of  my  remarks  In  the 
record.  I  am  quite  concerned  and  have  been 
tor  aome  time  with  respect  to  postal  em- 
ployee problems  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  Union  recognition. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  needed  recognition 
win  greatly  Improve  the  employment  prac- 
tices in  the  Federal  government. 

Some  people  have  stated  that  the  postal 
service  does  not  offer  the  same  advantages 
paywlse  and  as  a  career  that  exists  In  private 
employment  for  commensurate  skills.  Cer- 
tainly It  appears  from  an  analysis  of  the 
sklUs  needed  In  the  postal  sM^oe  compared 
with  the  same  type  sklUs  In  private  employ- 
ment that  the  postal  service  In  a  high  cost 
area  like  St.  Louis  Is  not  in  a  oompetlUve 
position  either  In  starting  salaries  or  In  over- 
aU  career  poeslblUtles.  The  present  legisla- 
tion la  a  start  In  the  right  direction,  but 
there  Is  stlU  a  lot  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
ares. 

Ytm  are  presently  studying  a  set  of  bills 
which  proTlde  for  union  recognition.  It  la  to 


this  Important  question  that  I  wish  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

It  certainly  behooves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  have  good  employment 
practices  Itself  but  It  actually  should  be  a 
leader  rather  than  a  tardy  follower  of  private 
enterprise.  There  was  a  time  when  a  career 
In  the  postal  service  was  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  stlU  true  although  the 
old-time  postal  workers  as  well  as  the  newer 
ones  state  that  this  Is  no  longer  so.  Certainly 
the  recruitment  experiences  In  St.  Louis  In 
the  past  few  years  Indicate  that  It  Is  no 
longer  true.  This  has  serious  implications  for 
the  future,  not  only  of  the  people  who  have 
embarked  upon  careers  In  the  postal  service, 
but  also  for  the  public  which  counts  upon 
speedy,  efflclent  and  courteous  service  from 
the  Postal  Department. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  basic  error  In  the 
employment  practices  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment la  the  failure  to  recognize  and  deal 
With  vinlon  leaders  of  the  postal  employees' 
own  choosing.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
postal  unions  have  not  received  full  and  ade- 
quate recognition  long  before  now.  The  union 
leaders  have  been  fair  la  their  approach  by 
recognizing  a  basic  truth  that  there  can  be 
no  right  of  strike  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  the  workers  net  to  have  the  right 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing to  discuss  employment  practices  with 
those  who  are  responsible  for  administering 
the  postal  service  is  not  only  archaic,  but 
stupid.  The  people  who  l>est  know  working 
conditions  and  who  best  can  give  suggestions 
for  Improving  them  are  the  workers  them- 
selves. I  have  many  tines  stated  that  if 
unions  did  not  ezls't  smart  management 
would  create  them  as  a  part  of  good  employ- 
ment organization. 

The  basic  problems  thst  exist  In  the  wage 
scales  of  the  postal  employees  seem  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  wages  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice are  fixed  on  a  national  basis,  and  that  Job 
classifications  are  likewise  national  m  scope. 
The  reclasslsflcation  of  Jobs  Is  a  never-ending 
one  In  a  well-nm  modern-day  organization. 
With  automation  movlog  at  the  pace  It 
moves,  constant  reclassification  becomes  even 
more  significant.  Workers'  organizations  are 
of  the  greatest  help  in  carrying  on  this  task 
of  reclassification.  Yet  the  Federal  postal 
•ervlce  does  not  avail  itself  to  any  real  extent 
of  the  help  that  the  unions  could  give  them 
In  this  area. 

Rather  than  get  Into  the  many  details  of 
good  employment  practices  at  this  time,  I 
prefer  to  again  emphaslte  that  recognition 
of  unions  of  the  workers'  own  choosing  is  the 
beet  way  to  be  certain  that  the  new  tech- 
niques m  employment  ptactlces  are  adopted 
and  utUlzed  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  we  have  not 
gone  as  far  and  as  fast  as  private  enterprise 
m  the  postal  services  with  the  archaic  be- 
nevolent despotism  existing  under  the  pres- 
ent procedures.  Our  postal  workers  In  effect 
have  not  been  permitted  to  participate  in 
making  the  postal  service  better  and  more 
efficient  as  have  employees  in  private  enter- 
prise through  the  technique  of  good  and 
strong  labor  unions  led  by  dedicated  and 
forward-looking  labor  leaders. 

I  have  said  before  and  now  reaffirm  because 
of  its  real  pertinence  to  the  matter  at  hand 
my  views  on  economy.  Tke  basic  purpose  of 
economy  In  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  cf  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  basic  reason  for 
preserving  the  piu-chase  power  of  the  dollar 
la  to  preserve  the  living  standards  of  our 
people,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  fixed  pensions  and  wage  scales  for  their 
Income  and  have  no  capital  Investment  with 
which  they  can  hedge  against  Inflation.  Now 
If  we  are  going  to  economize  on  the  salaries 
of  the  people  in  the  Federal  Government  we 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  overall  econ- 
omizing. We  adversely  affect  the  standard  of 
living  of  this  large  block  of  American  people. 
The  last  place  to  economize  in  the  Federal 
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Government  la  in  tbe  salaries  and  wages  of 
our  Federal  employees.  For  another  reason, 
too,  that  economizing  on  peoples'  salaries  Is 
not  the  road  to  further  efficiency  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  Jobs. 

Many  of  the  postal  employees  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  have  to  hold  down  two  Jobs,  to 
the  detriment  I  might  state  of  the  efficient 
performance  of  both,  and  a  detriment  to  the 
very  concept  of  the  M-boiur  week.  Tet  to 
make  ends  meet  to  maintain  their  standard 
Of  living  they  must  do  this.  Dnlon  recogni- 
tion will  place  the  needed  emphasis  on  this 
important  point. 

I  think  we  can  greatly  Improve  the  em- 
ployment practices  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  place  to  begin  is  in  union  recog- 
nition. Once  the  representatives  chosen  by 
the  Federal  employees  are  recognized  by  our 
Federal  administration,  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  will  improve  the  Federal  Service  con- 
stantly so  that  once  again  service  In  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  will  be 
a  mark  of  distinction. 


RESOLUTION  TO  DIRECT  JOINT  EC- 
ONOMIC COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  MOVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unEinimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUR-nS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hitro- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference  a  House 
resolution  which  directs  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  growth  and  migra- 
tion of  population  in  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  is  also  being  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  William 
Proxuirk,  and  by  Senator  Kasl  £. 
MuNDT,  and  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman,  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  giv- 
en a  broad  mandate  to  study  means  of 
coordinating  Gtovemment  programs  in 
order  to  further  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  the  act.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  population 
growth  and  migration  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  on  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  employment  opportunities  in  our 
country.  Changes  In  population  affect 
not  only  the  location  of  Industries  and 
regional  development,  but  they  have 
contributed  to  the  emergence  of  basic 
economic  problems  in  both  our  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  directs  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  study  the  factors  which 
affect  the  geographic  location  of  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  those  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  large  urban  centers, 
and  to  operate  and  expand  within  large 
urban  centers  without  the  creation  of 
new  economic  and  social  problems.  It 
also  requires  the  committee  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  limits  imposed  upon 
population  density  In  order  for  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  to 
provide  necessary  public  services  In  the 


most  effective  and  efficient  manner.  Fi- 
nally, it  directs  the  committee  to  consider 
the  Importance  of  geographic  balance  in 
economic  development  of  the  Nation 
and  how  the  Federal  Oovemment  might 
encourage  more  balanced  industrial  and 
economic  groMrth. 

I  Include  the  resolution  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  371 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  section  2  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  declares  that  It  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obliga- 
tions and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining, m  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  op- 
portunities. Including  self-employment,  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power; 

Whereas  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
established  under  that  Act,  has  been  given 
the  directive  and  function  to  study  means 
of  coordinating  programs  In  order  to  further 
this  declaration  of  policy  as  set  forth  In  the 
Act; 

Whereas  the  growth  and  movement  of  pop- 
ulation has  most  Important  effects  on  pro- 
duction and  consumption  In  our  economy; 
and 

Whereas  population  movements  have  pro- 
found Interaction  with  the  location  and  in- 
dustries and  regional  development;  and 

Whereas  population  growth  and  movement 
has  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  certain 
basic  economic  problems  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvea,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
be  requested  and  urged  to  Include  within 
the  scope  of  Its  Investigations  an  Investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  growth  and  move- 
ment of  population  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following — 

(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which 
affect  the  geographic  location  of  industry; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  In  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  Isu^e  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems; 

(3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  lim- 
its Imposed  upon  population  density  in  order 
for  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions, to  provide  necessary  public  services 
In  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner; 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  Interest;  and 

(5)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Oovemment  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation. 


STATEMENTS  OF  HOUSE  REPUBLI- 
CAN COMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN 
ALLIANCES 

Mr.   DELLENBACK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentJe- 
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man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  FrnnLrrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  his  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  meets  in  ministe- 
rial session  today  and  tomorrow,  I  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  two  statements 
on  NATO  recently  issued  by  the  House 
Republican  committee  on  Western  al- 
liances, of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 

UNTTED    STATES    MUST   LEAD    IN    BTKENCTHnnNG 
NATO 

The  first  urged  amendment  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  give  official  sta- 
tus and  powers  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. This  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  June  8  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
President. 

The  second  is  a  statement  deploring 
UJS.  policy  toward  NATO.  This  was  pre- 
pared by  Representatives  Setmous  Hal- 
PKRN,  of  New  York,  and  I^asvin  L.  Esch. 
of  Michigan.  It  was  approved  by  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Other  members  of  our  committee  are: 
Representatives  E.  Ross  Adaih,  of  In- 
diana; William  O.  Cowger,  of  Kentucky; 
William  C.  Craher,  of  Florida;  Shkbuan 
P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  William  S.  Mailliard, 
of  California;  Alexander  Pirnii,  of  New 
York;  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota; 
William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware;  Herman 
ScHNiEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  W. 
Whalek,  of  Ohio;  and  Larry  Wnra,  Jr., 
of  Kansas. 

NOKTB    ATLANTIC    ASSKMBLT    SROTTLD    HAVE 
OmcIAL   STTATUS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  an 
assembly  having  equal  status  with  the 
Council  as  an  Institution  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  The  assembly  should  be  given 
powers  of  deliberation  and  control  at 
least  equal  to  those  conferred  upon  the 
assemblies  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 
It  should  meet  frequently  and  for  sub- 
stantial periods. 

Such  an  assembly  would  improve  the 
exchange  of  Ideas  by  representatives 
elected  directly  by  the  people  of  these 
nations.  Its  public  debates  would  tend 
to  moderate  nationalism  and  some  of 
the  abrasive  tendencies  of  bureaucracy. 
The  need  for  this  has  just  been  dramat- 
ically demonstrated  by  the  disarray  of 
the  NATO  nations  in  reacting  to  the 
Mideast  crisis. 

While  the  European  assembly  has  only 
indirect  control  over  the  Community,  its 
members  have  organized  into  four  polit- 
ical groups  cutting  across  national  lines, 
thus  producing  debate  on  the  merits  of 
an  issue  with  a  minimum  of  national 
bias.  Members  of  the  Coimcil  of  Europe 
Assembly  are  similarly  organized. 

This  action  Is  long  overdue.  It  was 
authoritatively  proposed  in  March  1953 
by  a  conference  Including  top  representa- 
tives of  the  Netherlands  Government  in 
a  resolution  which  was  drafted  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Foreign  Ministry 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

About  a  month  later  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  was  about  to  meet,  140 
prominent  citizens  of  Canada,  France. 


the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Ubited 
States  addressed  an  open  letter  to  their 
countrymen  and  NATO  representatives. 
It  called  attention  to  the  authority  in 
the  treaty  for  further  development  of 
the  North  Atlantic  community  and  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  North  Atlantic 
consultative  assembly,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  people  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, which  would  have  as  Its  principal 
objective  the  implementation  of  article 
n  of  the  treaty.  This  pledges  members 
to  bring  about  "conditions  of  stabl'ity 
and  well-being"  and  to  "encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  any  or  all 
of  them." 

Even  before  this  there  were  a  number 
of  Important  initiatives  looking  toward 
an  assembly  of  legislators  of  the  Atlantic 
community.  In  the  spring  of  1S>51.  the 
late  Paul  Reynaud  visited  Washington 
and  suggested  that  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Assembly,  in  Strasbourg.  Rey- 
naud had  been  the  Premier  of  France  in 
1940  when  its  Oovemment  received  Gen- 
eral de  Oaulle  as  an  emissary  from 
Winston  Churchill  bearing  a  proposal 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  imlte 
under  a  single  government  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  Hitler's  armies. 

In  May  1951  the  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  resolved  to  Invite  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  meet  with  them 
either  In  Strasbourg  or  Washington  to 
discuss  common  problems  In  accordance 
with  a  mutually  agreed  agenda.  Such  a 
meeting  was  arranged  by  Paul  Henri 
Spaak  and  Lord  Layton.  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  As- 
sembly who  visited  the  Speakers  of  both 
our  Houses.  It  took  place  in  November 
1951. 

In  the  Netherlands,  In  March  1952,  two 
groups — the  Association  for  the  Interna- 
tional Rule  of  Utw  and  the  Netherlands 

Council  of  the  European  Movement 

Issued  a  joint  resolution  as  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion toward  a  North  Atlantic  federation 
and  established  a  committee  to  further 
their  cooperation  in  this.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  advocated  a 
North  Atlantic  representative  assembly 
within  the  framework  of  NATO. 

In  April  1952,  60  Canadian  Senators 
and  Members  of  Parliament  were  hosts  to 
a  U.S.  delegation  comprising  Justice 
Roberts,  Senator  Gillette  and  Congress- 
man Leroy  Johnson.  They  resolved 
that— 

The  national  legislatures  of  the  sponsor 
nations  of  NATO  give  consideration  to  the 
creation  of  a  Nuth  Atlantic  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  parliamentary  representatlTeB  ot 
the  people  concerned,  which  will  have  as  its 
objective  the  Implementation  of  Article  n 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  May  1952,  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee held  a  strategy  conference  In 
Washington  and,  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Draper,  the  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative on  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
cabled  its  views  to  him.  The  first  recom- 
mendation was  "a  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly" as  mentioned  above. 

Writing  in  Look  magazine  in  November 
1952,  Arnold  Toynbee  said: 

In  western  countries  whose  constitutions 
are  federal  as  weU  as  democratic.  It  Is  an 
axiom   that  poUtlcal   unity  at  the  govern- 
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mantal  I«val  will  remain  precarlou*.  apd  p«r- 
bapa  lUuaory.  unleat  and  until  it  baa  baen 
undarplnned  by  unity  at  tbe  deepar  leTal  o< 
popular  rapreaantatlTe  Inatltutlona.  U  va 
wera  now  to  taka  tbls  flrat  atap  of  conTanlng 
delagatlona  of  national  leglalatora  from  all 
tba  NATO  oounttlea  to  deal  at  tbla  level,  wltb 
MATCVa  common  affalra,  we  mlgbt  find  we 
bad  created  a  growing  point  from  wblcb  a 
damocratleaUy-goTemed  western  community 
could  bring  Itaelf  Into  being  atep-by-step. 

A  report  by  Pierre  Strelt  on  the  NATO 
Council  meeting  about  May  1953  Indi- 
cated that  the  Norwegian  Storting  had 
discussed  the  Idea  of  an  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly and  Its  NATO  representative  had 
placed  this  on  the  agenda  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

An  international  movement,  now 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Associa- 
tion, organized  by  the  British  Society  for 
International  Understanding  in  Septem- 
ber 1952,  held  a  conference  at  Copen- 
hagen in  September  1953.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  from  all  14  NATO 
ooimtrles  made  plans  to  hasten  the  cre- 
ation of  Atlantic  oommittees  In  member 
nations  and  noted,  but  did  not  adopt,  a 
resolution  of  one  of  its  ctonmlsslons 
which  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
cooAUltative  assembly  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO. 

Failure  of  the  NATO  governments  to 
establish  a  consultative  assembly  as  an 
official  organ  of  NATO  was  mitigated  In 
July  1955  by  the  creation  of  the  Informal 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference.  In 
each  of  the  past  5  years,  this  body  itself 
has  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  official  consultative  assembly  as  an  or- 
gan of  NATO  but  our  Government  has 
never  given  serious  attention  to  these 
recommendations.  In  recent  years,  the 
State  Department  has  publicly  endorsed 
an  "Atlantic  Assembly"  but  when  asked 
to  elaborate  on  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion so  endorsed  It  revealed  that  it  op- 
posed an  organic  relationship  of  such  a 
body  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
alliance. 

The  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  na- 
tions In  January  1962  recommended  that 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
be  developed  Into  a  consultative  assem- 
bly which  would  review  the  work  of  all 
Atlantic  institutions  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  them. 

Two  Members  of  the  UJS.  Congress 
have  played  leading  roles  In  the  en- 
deavor to  convert  the  NFC  into  an  of- 
ficial consultative  assembly.  Representa- 
tive Watmx  Hats  was  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  con- 
ference In  1962  to  bitag  this  about.  Rep- 
resentative Hats  has  long  been  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  House  delegation  to  the  NPC. 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  as  a  NATO  par- 
liamentarian In  1964,  headed  its  po- 
litical committee  which  also  recom- 
mended action  toward  this  end. 

Since  the  beginning  In  1955,  over  30 
X3a.  Congressmen  have  been  delegates 
to  the  NPC.  Some  of  these  were  or  have 
since  become  key  leaders  Li  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Oovemment.  Among  these  are  the 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

At  its  12th  annual  meeting  last  No- 
vember,   the    NATO    Parliamentarians 


Conference  approved  a  report  on  the 
conversion  of  the  conference  into  an 
official  assembly  and  a  proposed  charter 
for  it.  Both  of  these  were  forwarded  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Ooimcil. 

Now  as  a  mtnlsteriaJ  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Coundl  is  about  to  con- 
vene, we  urge  the  world's  largest  and 
oldest  representative  government — the 
TJS.  Government — to  Instruct  its  Am- 
bassador to  NATO  to  press  for  early 
and  favorable  action  on  this  proposal, 
and  further  to  seek  Its  accomplishment 
through  amendment  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  by  the  15  NATO  nations. 

PAILTTRX   or   VS.   NATO   POLICY 

The  traditional  notion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  an 
urgent  exercise  In  collective  self-defense 
for  the  member  states  is  today  beset  by 
doubts  and  diminishing  faith  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  Many  different  in- 
fluences, some  of  them  complex  and  per- 
haps unavoidable,  have  brought  about  a 
situation  where  our  perception  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  formed  when  the 
Soviet  threat  to  £uras>e  was  immediate, 
is  being  challenged  on  the  basis  of 
present-day  realities 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  these  new  and  still  evolving  develop- 
ments. Even  more  precarious  for  our  fu- 
ture relations  with  Kurope  would  be  a 
stubborn,  Pavlovlan-Iike  defense  of  the 
status  quo,  together  with  hurried  at- 
tempts to  patch  up  differences  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  without  making  a 
consummate  effort  to  Join  our  allies  In 
dealing  with  the  real  NATO  difficulties. 

These  difficulties  can  only  be  solved, 
in  the  long  run,  through  Joint  discussion 
and  decision  and  not  through  unilateral 
action. 

The  success  of  the  alliance  in  deterring 
Soviet  aggression  Is  imdeniable.  At  its 
Inception,  the  framers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  believed  that  only  by 
pooling  their  resources  and  preparing 
collectively  for  the  contingency  of  war, 
which  had  twice  in  this  century  ravaged 
a  divided  Europe,  could  the  Allies  achieve 
security  and  peace.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  overwhelming  nuclear  capability  of 
the  United  States  hag  formed  the  main 
deterrent,  this  capability  is  committed  to 
Atlantic  defense  thitnigh  NATO,  and 
these  persuasive  treaty  provisions  give 
credibility  and  an  essential  aspect  of 
mutual  endorsement  to  the  American 
retaliatory  power. 

Today  the  threat  of  overt  Soviet  mili- 
tary penetration  has  apparently  receded. 
That  threat  has  takm  on  a  far  more 
subtle  and  s(H)hlstlcated  cast.  Many 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  America's 
nuclear  protection  and  Inwardly  con- 
cerned about  their  own  economic  and 
social  problems,  believe  that  NATO  is 
becoming  increasingly  outmoded,  a  cold 
war  legacy  incapable,  by  Its  very  nature, 
of  responding  to  the  fresh  opportunities 
and  directions  on  the  continent.  A  new 
nationalism  and  self-confidence,  acti- 
vated and  symbolized  by  Oaulllst  forces, 
fed  in  some  quarteiB  by  latent  antl- 
Amerlcanism,  Is  suggesting  that  NATO 
may  even  constitute  a  serious  liability  in 
handling  the  gut  Issues  of  German  re- 
unification, security  In  central  Europe, 


and  the  future  of  East-West  relations 
generally. 

There  is  some  sentiment — or  resigna- 
tion— that  the  fate  of  Europe  rests  with 
direct  Soviet-American  relationships, 
and  that  in  the  great  scheme  of  things, 
NATO  does  not  figure  significantly. 
American  military  predominance  has, 
for  many  Europeans,  removed  the  ur- 
gency of  the  NATO  concept,  which  ex- 
plains in  part  the  reluctance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  public  opinion, 
to  support  approved  force  levels. 

Notwithstanding  these  board  inter- 
pretations, our  NATO  partners  certainly 
wish  to  preserve,  in  their  own  self-inter- 
est, the  American  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope, which  is  the  keystone  of  their  se- 
curity. However,  the  political  context  in 
which  NATO  exists  and  functions  has 
changed,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  NATO  nations  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  common  understanding  of  these 
changes  and,  where  appropriate,  a  com- 
mon reworking  of  the  objectives,  obli- 
gations, decisionmaking  arrangements, 
and  other  organization  features.  In  this 
connection,  we  welcome  the  current 
NATO  study,  proposed  by  Belgium, 
aimed  at  evaluating  the  Impact  of  world 
political  trends  on  the  alliance  and  rec- 
ommending means  of  strengthening  It. 
We  regret  that  the  United  States,  from 
which  Europeans  logically  expect  a 
strong  degree  of  leadership,  did  not  ini- 
tiate such  a  thorough  examination  long 
ago.  Beginning  in  1963,  this  committee 
has  repeatedly  urged  a  similar  imder- 
taking. 

Although  developments  In  Europe  and 
in  the  Communist  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  withdrawal  of  Gtaulllst  France 
from  the  NATO  command  structure, 
have  helped  to  imdermlne  the  integrity 
of  the  alliance,  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  the  sense  of  imcertalnty 
and  ambigiiity  which  today  beclouds  the 
organization  and  its  role.  We  have  re- 
peatedly professed  our  commitment  to 
a  strong  NATO  partnership.  But  our 
past  actions  have  not  always  served  to 
reinforce  that  claim. 

The  rigidity  of  America's  official  posi- 
tion, in  defending  NATO's  underlying 
assumptions  and  the  principle  of  inte- 
gration, conflicts  with  frequent  and 
abrupt  shifts  in  policy  which  speak 
louder  than  words.  The  resultant  confu- 
sion has  undercut  the  moral  force  of  our 
persistent  defense  of  the  NATO  status 
quo. 

As  a  world  power,  the  United  States 
has  become  preoccupied  with  crises  out- 
side the  NATO  sphere  and  has  been 
moved,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  in  its  own  national  Interest. 
These  actions  have.  In  a  tangible  and 
psychological  maimer,  affected  the  over- 
aU  NATO  picture. 

On  numerous  occasions  we  have  failed 
to  consult  fully  with  our  allies  in  reach- 
ing strategic  decisions  of  consequence  to 
the  alliance.  The  application  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  in  case  of  a  European  war, 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  our  allies, 
was  thrown  into  doubt  when  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  enunciated  the  no- 
cities  doctrine  in  a  speech  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  1962.  The  flexible  response  posture  was 
a  new  strategy,  supplanting  the  theory  of 
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massive  retaliation,  and  as  such  held 
great  Importance  for  the  European  coun- 
tries which  would  bear  the  bnmt  of  a 
Soviet  land  attack.  This  new  strategy  wm 
not  submitted  to  NATO  for  review  previ- 
ous to  its  armouncement,  and  only  in  May 
1967  was  it  officially  ratified  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Bilaterally,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  canceled  the  Skybolt  proj- 
ect in  1962  and  embarked  upon  a  new  nu- 
clear program.  A  totally  unrealistic  and 
militarily  vulnerable  scheme  was  de- 
vised— the  MLF — in  order  to  give  Euro- 
peans, particularly  West  Germany,  a 
hand  in  nuclear  defense,  which  we  later 
shelved.  Our  Government  abruptly  with- 
drew missiles  from  Turkey  and  Italy  in 
1963. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  French 
nuclear  development,  the  United  States 
consistently  refused  to  sell  or  make  avail- 
able technology  to  the  De  Gaulle  govern- 
ment, even  though  the  French  program 
was  inevitable,  and  this  treatment  con- 
trasts sharply  with  our  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  British  from  the  days  of 
World  War  n. 

More  recently,  the  difficulty  of  alining 
key  NATO  partners  behind  the  draft  nu- 
clear nonprollferation  treaty  testifies  to 
the  need,  and  the  practical  wisdom,  of  se- 
curing during  the  formative  stages  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  alliance. 
A  treaty  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  however  desirable  in  the  con- 
text of  world  stability,  relates  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  alliance  its  security,  and  the 
question  of  nuclear-sharing.  These  im- 
portant matters,  as  well  as  the  treaty's 
Inspection  machinery,  should  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  in  the  NATO  coun- 
cils before  and  during  the  negotiation 
period. 

We  also  note  the  conclusion  of  the 
tripartite  talks  where  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  question  of  offset  pay- 
ments, a  difficult  and  painful  issue.  Part 
of  this  arrangement  proposes  the  with- 
drawal of  35,000  American  troops  from 
Germany  and  some  Air  Force  squadrons, 
as  well  as  r  contingent  of  British  forces. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  plans,  nego- 
tiated outside  the  alliance  organs,  will  be 
approved  by  the  Defense  Plarmlng  Com- 
mittee to  this  extent,  they  are  a  veritable 
fait  accompli.  These  agreements  were 
dictated  solely  by  balance-of-payments 
considerations  and  also,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  by  congressional  pres- 
sures for  troop  redeployments.  While  not 
minimizing  the  Importance  of  financial 
concerns,  we  are  alarmed  that  the  United 
States  evidently  did  not  inaugurate 
within  NATO  a  prior  evaluation  and  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  military  and  se- 
curity questions  which  the  retrenchment 
signifies. 

We  have  touched  here  only  upon  a  few, 
historical  Instances,  and  more  recent 
cases,  exemplifying  the  American  indif- 
ference to  the  principle  of  mutuality,  in 
pursuit  of  its  own  objectives,  and  in  a 
further  statement  we  intend  to  outline 
this  harmful  sequence  at  greater  length. 
The  triangular,  three-power  offset  ac- 
cords are  partially  a  1-year  arrangement, 
which  means  that  we  will  face  this  sensi- 
tive issue  again  early  in  1968.  Official 
spokesmen  are  Jubilant  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved,  at  least  temporarily. 


and  that  the  British  will  remain  In  Ger- 
many, minus  5,000  men.  However  this 
may  be,  the  total  contract  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ments are  overriding  the  conventional 
NATO  ideal  in  favor  of  domestic  pri- 
orities. 

This  critique  does  not  seek  to  Judge  the 
validity  of  many  actions  taken  by  our 
Government  in  response  to  conceived  na- 
tional interests.  However,  we  do  em- 
phasize that  many  of  these  decisions  were 
reached  unilaterally  or  in  disregard  of 
NATO,  and  at  times  needlessly  so,  and 
that  this  methodology  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  policies,  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests  of  the  alliance,  has  tended  to 
imdermlne  the  cohesion  and  faith  of  the 
NATO  membership. 

U.S.  foreign  policy,  during  the  past 
decade,  reflects  the  changing  nature  of 
world  politics.  As  Europe  has  prospered, 
our  attention  has  been  increasingly 
focused  elsewhere.  Our  absorption  in  the 
problems  of  Africa  and  the  Paciflc,  and 
the  neglect  we  have  shown  NATO,  ac- 
cents the  disparity  of  power  and  motiva- 
tion which  has  come  to  separate  us  from 
our  NATO  allies. 

Our  mistakes  of  commission  and  omls- 
slOTi  are  made  more  critical  by  their  In- 
teraction with  changing  conditions  in 
Europe.  Slgniflcant  modifications  are  im- 
derway  in  the  Commimist  world,  broxight 
about  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  and  the 
reemergence  of  nationalist  sentiment; 
these  developments  have  Inspired  a  grow- 
ing diversity  of  economic  and  political 
outlook,  however  circumscribed  by  West- 
em  standards.  The  politics  of  getting 
along  with  traditional  ideological  ene- 
mies has  an  irresistible  pull  In  Europe, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment's new  recognition  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  enlarged  perspectives  which  ani- 
mate European  politics  today  do  not,  in 
reality  destroy  the  relevance  of  close 
military  collaboration  in  defending  West- 
em  Europe  against  the  application  of 
Soviet  pressure.  The  task  is  to  reconcile 
the  movement  toward  detente  and  closer 
East-West  relations  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong,  reliable  NATO  Alli- 
ance. The  two  are  not  contradictory,  as 
many  would  suppose  for  NATO  Is  a  purely 
defensive  arrangement. 

By  implication,  the  United  States 
should  welcome  initiatives  designed  to 
resolve  sharp  differences  between  East 
and  West,  and  should  encourage  steps  to 
Increase  imderstanding  and  minimize 
tension  between  our  allies  and  the  satel- 
lite states.  This  is  inevitable  anjrway  and 
it  does  not  automatically  deaden  the 
NATO  ties,  only  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  turn  back  the  clock,  unwilling 
to  adjust  to  the  new  concerns  of  our 
NATO  partners.  It  is  only  blind  adher- 
ence to  obsolete  propositions  which  can 
quickly  destroy  NATO. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  increas- 
ing desire  of  East  Europe  for  contacts 
with  the  West,  which  implies  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Western  status  and  achieve- 
ment, results  from  the  success  of  NATO 
in  making  possible  both  stability  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

In  the  near  futiu-e  we  shall  issue  two 
additional  statements,  the  first  a  docu- 
mentation of  American  conduct  toward 


the  alliance,  and  secondly,  recommenda- 
tions for  revitalizing  NATO  as  a  relevant 
and  meaningful  enterprise. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Iktr.  I^)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KuprxRMAHl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  yesterday,  Monday, 
June  12.  on  official  business  for  said  com- 
mittee, I  attended  at  the  United  Nations 
In  New  York  City,  the  34th  session  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  annual 
report  and  hearing  of  the  administering 
authority,  the  United  States. 

I  was,  therefore,  not  present  on  the 
vote  on  H.R.  7476,  rollcall  No.  131.  to  au- 
thorize adjustments  In  the  amount  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodlinc] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  now  on  display  In  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
Capitol  a  remarkable  display  of  American 
flags  t^t  they  will  not  want  to  miss. 

There^vare  44  flags  on  display,  which 
Individually  d^ict  an  excltirig  American 
historical  event  and  which  together  pre- 
sent a  dramatic  perspective  on  American 
history,  before  and  after  this  country's 
independence. 

This  display  has  been  set  up  in  conso- 
nance with  Flag  Week,  June  12,  and 
Flag  Day,  June  14,  periods  proclaimed  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  time  for  extending 
proper  recognition  to  our  American  flag. 

Approval  of  the  display  was  granted  by 
the  Speaker's  committee,  with  the 
Honorable  Jack  B.  Brooks,  of  Texas, 
handling  much  of  the  detail  associated 
with  this  approval.  The  committee  de- 
termined that  this  display  would  coincide 
with  the  ceremony  to  be  conducted  on 
Flag  Day  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Such  Ingenious  displays  do  not  Just 
happen,  and  this  particular  one  was  re- 
searched and  assembled  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
C.  Clausen,  a  citizen  of  Hanover,  Pa.  Mr. 
Clausen  has  developed  his  interesting 
flag  project  in  behalf  of  the  Hanover,  Pa., 
Area  Historical  Society.  This  society  came 
into  being  In  1965,  having  been  origi- 
nated by  a  small  group  of  Individuals 
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with  »  keoi  Interest  in  the  hlstcnr  of 
Hanover.  Pa. 

It's  a  good  beginning —  • 

Said  Mr.  Clauaen  upon  setting  up  his 
display  in  Statuary  Hali- 
but »  lot  more  remalna  to  be  done.  This 
project  wlU  require  additional  reeearcb,  and 
zlgbt  now  I  am  exploring  aU  the  historical 
data  I  can  aaaemble  on  Revolutionary  War 
flags.  Sometimes  tills  information  is  scarce, 
and  often  times  the  pictures  available  are 
quite  small.  On  some  occasions  I  have 
worked  with  \^  Inch  size  picturM,  straining 
to  capture  the  precise  detail  and  color  of  the 
flags.  Then  I  have  the  task  of  obtaining  the 
light  kind  and  color  of  material  and  cutting 
It  Into  the  proper  design,  always  striving  to 
keq>  the  finished  product  true  to  scale. 

Mr.  Clausen  indicated  that  more  times 
than  not  he  has  to  worlE  hard  at  getting 
the  materials  required  for  his  flags.  He 
said  he  is  fortunate,  however,  because  a 
shop  in  Hanover.  Pa.,  is  equipped  to 
handle  his  requests  for  special  flag  ma- 
terials, many  times  ordering  these 
materials  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

He  said  he  was  greatly  Impressed  with 
^e  willingness  of  individuals  to  help  on 
his  flag  project.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Botter- 
busch.  for  instance,  is  responsible  for 
sewing  the  flags  together  with  precise 
stitching  and  in  a  masterful  way  that 
preserves  the  true  nature  of  the  flags.  Mr. 
Richard  Oarrett  performed  a  flne  Job 
in  setting  up  the  sign  cards,  which  Iden- 
tify the  flags  and  tell  about  their  histori- 
cal slgnlflcuice. 

Mr.  Clausen  also  stated  that  all  of  the 
service  and  patriotic  organizations  al- 
ways eztoid  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
to  his  flag  efforts,  sponsoring  his  dis- 
plays and  helping  to  set  them  up  and 
attend  them.  Significant  contributions  In 
this  reQ)eet  have  been  regularly  made  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  No. 
2506,  the  Hanover  EUes  Lodge,  and  the 
Patriotic  Sons  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues pay  a  call  to  Statuary  Hall  to  see 
this  Impressive  display  of  flags.  I  can  as- 
sure them  they  will  find  it  an  experience 
they  will  long  and  patriotically  remem- 
ber. 

A  description  of  the  flags  presently  on 
display  follows: 

1.  Kngland.  1606:  Flag  of  the  gngHi^h  na- 
tion with  Its  red  cross  of  St.  Qeorge. 

a.  Great  Britain  Union  Jack,  1006:  Symbol 
of  tlia  union  of  wngiitn^i  and  Scotland  ef- 
fected by  the  coronation  of  James  Stuart 
of  Scotland.  Kind  of  England.  Bed  'iroM  of 
St.  George  now  Joined  with  the  white  croas 
of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland.  Flag  of  England 
was  used  by  the  colonists  for  over  a  hundred 
years. 

S.  American  Navy  Jack,  1775:  Hoisted  by 
■sek  Hopkins  to  the  main  mast  of  the  Alfred, 
December  6,  1776.  at  the  time  Lt.  John  Paul 
Jones  raised  the  Grand  Union  Flag.  Snake 
spimd  over  red  and  wUte  stripes. 

4.  South  Oarollna  Navy  Ensign,  1776:  The 
Southern  colonies  favored  the  device,  •Tion't 
Tread  on  lie,"  often  used  at  this  time. 
South  Carolina  adopted  red  and  blue  stripes 
with  crawling  serpent  for  armed  sblps. 

B.  Betsy  Roas  Flag,  1777:  Designed  by  reso- 
Itttbm  of  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  the  Stan 
and  Stripes  contained  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes.  18  in  number,  and  18  stars  In 
a  Mue  llsld,  representing  a  new  oonstella- 
tloo.  situated  in  a  drele  to  repreMot  their 
•quality.  Populaily  known  as  the  Bet«y 


flag,  this  Is  probably  the  oldest  national 
flag  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  Den- 
mark's. 

6.  Washington's  CrttlsMV,  1776:  A  white 
background  containing  a  large  pine  tree,  a 
design  adopted  frequoDtly  by  the  colonists 
to  symbolize  their  struggles  with  the  wUder- 
ness  of  a  new  land.  This  was  carried  by 
cruisers  In  the  early  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican navy. 

7.  John  Paul  Jones  Starry  Flag  (12  stars), 
1779:  This  flag  was  rescued  from  the  sea 
during  the  battle  of  Bonhomme  Richard  and 
the  Serapia  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  this 
time,  Jones  Is  reputed  to  have  said:  "I  have 
not  begun  to  flght." 

a.  Liberty  Flag  (8  pointed  stars,  red  and 
blue  stripes),  1765-77:  Colonists  Just  before 
the  Revolution  would  bolst  flag  poles  in  the 
center  of  the  town  square  In  defiance  of  the 
English  taxation  policy.  English  soldiers  often 
cut  these  down. 

9.  Liberty  Flag  Canton  Union  Jack,  1775: 
8maU  Union  Jack  In  Its  canton  (comer),  in- 
dicating continued  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
often  with  American  watchword.  Liberty 
across  lower  part  of  the  field.  Such  a  flag 
was  hoisted  on  a  llbsty  pole  at  Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

10.  Bunker  Hill  Plagi'1775:  Tree  on  upper 
left  arm  of  a  red  cross  on  white  background 
comer  of  a  blue  field.  This  was  recognized 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Americans  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  HiU,  June  17, 1776. 

11.  Continental  Army  Flag,  1776:  Symbol 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  frequent 
custom  of  the  colonists  as  they  grew  toward 
Independence  was  to  use  a  pine  tree  symbol. 
This  was  In  place  of  the  creeses  of  St.  Oeorge 
and  St.  Andrew. 

13.  Bennlng^ton  Flag,  ITTS:  Bearing  the 
date  of  Independence,  this  flag  was  borne 
by  Ethan  Allen's  Gre«n  Mountain  Boys  at 
the  Battle  of  Bennington,  August  16,  1777. 
Contains  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  a 
blue  field  with  13  stars  surrounding  the  fig- 
ure "76."  Early  Indication  of  what  would 
become  the  American  Flag. 

13.  Gadsden  Flag  First  Marine  Flag,  1776: 
A  dlsUncUve  flag,  this  one  shows  a  colled 
rattlesnake  on  a  yellow  background.  It  was 
carried  on  the  Alfred  la  1776,  later  presented 
to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the  South 
CaroUna  delegate,  Christopher  Gadsden.  An 
historic  naval  emblem. 

14.  Grand  Union  Flag,  1776-76:  Immediate 
predecessor  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  this 
flag  was  carried  on  ships  of  the  colonial  fleet 
and  a  similar  flag  wts  raised  by  General 
George  Washington  ait  Cambridge  as  the 
standard  of  the  Contlnsntal  Army.  IS  stripes, 
alternately  red  and  i^lte,  represent  the  13 
colonies,  with  a  blue  fleld  In  the  upper  left 
hand  comer  bearing  the  crosses  of  St.  Oeorge 
and  St.  Andrew — a  significant  sign  of  con- 
tinued feeling  for  England. 

15.  Uberty  Tree  Flag,  1776:  This  flag  bears 
upon  a  white  background  the  green  pine  tree 
of  liberty,  often  the  inscription,  "An  Appeal 
to  Heaven."  G'eneral  Oage  ordered  the  tree 
under  which  the  Sons  of  Liberty  met  in 
Boston  cut  down.  Thereafter  this  symbol  ap- 
peared frequently  on  colonial  flags.  The 
Massachusetts  CouncU  adopted  this  fiag  in 
AprU  of  1776. 

16.  Massachusetts  Narvy  Ensign,  1776:  Ves- 
sels bearing  this  flag  had  a  commission  from 
the  Continental  Congrsss  at  Philadelphia.  It 
bears  a  pine  tree  and  a  rattlesnake  colled  at 
its  roots  with  the  motto,  "Dont  Tread  on 
Me." 

17.  American  Merchants  and  Prlvateera, 
1776:  Ordered  to  raid  British  shipping  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  American  prlvateera 
were  also  commissioned  to  carry  a  flag  with 
7  red  and  6  white  stripes  as  a  national  flag 
to  prevent  their  seizure  as  pirate  ships.  This 
flag  became  the  symbol  of  gallant  deeds  at 
sea. 

18.  Fort  Moultriea,  South  Carolina,  1776: 
Tlie  flrst  distinctive  American  flag  displayed 


In  the  South.  This  one  flew  oyer  a  fort  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  South 
CaroUna.  when  Britain  attacked,  June  28, 
1776.  The  garrison  under  Colonel  William 
Moultrie  withheld  the  British,  thereby  saving 
the  South  from  Invasion  for  another  two 
years. 

19.  Beaver  Flag,  New  York,  1776:  Carried 
by  armed  sblps  of  New  Tork  and  copies  after 
the  seal  of  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch  colony 
to  which  New  Tork  had  formerly  belonged. 

20.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  1813 :  Perry's  Flag 
was  imfurled  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
September  of  1813.  It  bore  the  inscription! 
"Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship." 

21.  Fifteen  Stars  and  Stripes,  1794-1818: 
Adopted  by  resolution  in  1794.  after  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  this  re- 
mained the  flag  untU  1818.  It  was  the  In- 
spiration for  Francis  Scott  Key's  Star 
Spangled  Banner  In  the  War  of  1812.  The 
Hanover  Company  fought  at  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  near  Baltimore  bearing  this 
flag. 

22.  Stars  and  Bars,  Confederate  States  of 
America,  1861:  Confederate  flag  especially 
Identified  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

23.  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  Confederate  States 
of  America,  1861 :  Confederate  flag  especially 
Identified  with  the  Stete  of  Virginia. 

24.  World  War  I.  1914-18:  48-star  flag,  after 
the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
1912. 

26.  World  War  n.  1941-46:  Such  flags 
were  used  as  casket  flags  for  servicemen  slain 
In  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  This 
was  the  flag  that  flew  over  the  United  States 
Capitol  when  we  went  to  war  In  1041.  This 
same  flag  went  with  President  Roosevelt  to 
Casablanca.  Yalta,  and  other  historic  places, 
and  flow  over  conquered  cities,  as  well  as  the 
flrst  United  Nations  meeting  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1945. 

26.  Present-day  flag:  60  stars.  Indicating 
the  admission  of  Alaska  as  the  49th  State  In 
1959  and  Hawaii  as  the  60th  State  in  1960. 

27.  Bed  Ensign,  1707:  Red,  Canton  Union 
Jack.  Used  on  ships  that  brought  settlers  to 
American  shores. 

38.  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  Assoclators, 
1775. 

29.  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  1775:  Prejwred 
in  advance  of  Revolutionary  War.  Blue  flag. 
18  stars  in  body  of  flag.  Canton  13  red  and 
White  stripes. 

30.  Pennsylvania  Longrlfleman:  Regiment 
recruited  from  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1776.  Olive  green  flag.  Spearman  throw- 
ing spear  at  British  Uon  In  net. 

31.  Connecticut,  1776:  Webb's  Division. 
One  of  the  flrst  Connecticut  flags. 

32.  Third  Maryland,  1776-1814:  Carried  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  South  Carolina.  Bat- 
tle of  North  Point.  Thirteen  stripes,  blue  can- 
ton, 12  stars  in  circle,  1  star  in  the  center. 

33.  ist.  Navy  Ensign,  1776.  Thirteen  stripes, 
blue  canton,  thirteen  stars  In  horizontal 
rows, 

34.  The  Bucks  of  America,  1776.  Presented 
to  the  flrst  Negro  Company.  Autographed  in 
panel  at  top  of  pine  tree  by  John  Hancock 
and  Oeorge  Washington.  Yellow  background, 
pine  tree,  buck  deer.  scroU :  Uberty  or  Death. 

36.  Clasped  Hands.  Olive  green,  white  can- 
ton, 13  maUed  bands  holding  chain.  Fore- 
runner of  slogan:  "E  Plurlbus  Unum." 

36.  New  York,  1776:  Captain  Hulbert,  Long 
Island,  New  York.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Tl- 
conderoga  and  flghtlng  near  Philadelphia 
Forerunner  of  1st.  United  States  flag.  13 
stripes,  blue  canton,  thirteen  6-polnted  stars. 

37.  John  Paul  Jones,  Serapls  Flag,  1777: 
Flown  from  captured  British  ship  Serapis, 
token  to  pott  of  Texal,  NetherUnds.  Red, 
white,  and  blue  stripes.  Blue  canton,  13  stars. 
88,  PennsylvaiUa  MUlUa,  1802.  13 'stars  In 
circle,  Regimental  Nimiber.  Blue,  eagle  de- 
sign In  center. 

39.  Texas,  1824:  Carried  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Alamo.  Bed,  white,  and  green.  Neutral 
stripes,  blue  canton.  18  stars. 
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40.  United  Stotes  Flag,  1861:  34  stor  flag. 
Otir  flag  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War. 

41.  Centennial  Flag:  Used  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial.  Oreat  Star  design. 

42.  United  States  Flag,  1863:  36  star  flag. 
Our  flag  after  the  admission  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Battles  of  Vlcksburg  and  Gettysburg. 

43.  Pennsylvanla-MlUtla  National.  1802:  13 
stripes,  canton  blue  eagle.  IS  star  In  circle. 
Regimental  Number.  Used  In  the  War  of  1812. 
Battle  of  North  Point,  Maryland. 

44.  United  States  Centennial,  1876:  Our 
country  IPO  years  old.  Centennial  held  In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Thirteen  stripes. 
Stars  arranged  in  great  star  deslg^n. 


JOB  CORPS  SURVEY 

Mr,  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Robert 
Neikes  of  my  hometown,  Astoria,  Oreg., 
has  furnished  me  with  the  results  of  a 
survey  showing  community  acceptance 
of  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Astoria,  Oreg.  I  have  furnished  these 
figures  to  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  have  asked  that 
they  be  made  part  of'the  ofiQcial  record 
in  the  hearings  now  being  held  on  the 
poverty  program  by  that  committee.  To 
make  the  record  complete,  I  would  like 
to  bring  these  figures  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  I,  there- 
fore, present  herewith  a  news  release 
from  the  Job  Corps  Center: 


A  sizeable  majority — almost  70% — of  As- 
toria residents  like  the  Job  Corps  and  hope 
the  Tongue  Point  Center  will  continue  to 
train  corpsmen  or  corpswomen  In  their  area, 
a  survey  Indicates. 

A  sclentlflcally-conducted  polling  of  a 
five  per  cent  segment  of  Astoria's  approx- 
imately 10,000  population  was  accomplished 
during  May  of  this  year,  and  results  compiled 
from  the  resulting  statistics  were  released 
this  week. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  persons  receiving  a  mailed 
questionnaire  resfKinded  to  the  survey,  pro- 
viding an  across-the-board  sampling  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Names  were  selected  at  random  from  the 
Astoria  telephone  directory,  and  ofllclals  at 
the  Center  noted  that  this  selection  may 
have  had  a  negative  effect  by  eliminating 
homes  without  telephones,  which  might  be 
prestuned  to  favor  antl-p>overty  measures. 

Responding  to  the  question  "Do  you  favor 
continuation  of  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps 
Center?"  69%  of  those  polled  answered  In 
the  affirmative,  while  31%  expressed  disfavor 
of  the  project,  which  Is  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  under  a  contract  with  the 
federal  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Center  ofllclals  expressed  gratification  at 
this  evidence  of  Astoria's  warm  reception, 
pointing  out  the  contrast  with  other  areas 
of  the  nation,  where  in  some  Instances  clos- 
ure of  centers  actuaUy  had  been  requested. 

A  telegram  congratulating  the  city  on  the 
results  of  the  poll  and  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  Astoria's  warm  reception  of  the 
Tongue  Point  Center  was  received  Monday 
(June  12)  by  Mayor  Harry  Stelnbock  from 
William  P.  Kelly,  national  director  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

"Congratulations  to  the  city  of  Astoria  for 
Its  approval  of  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps 
Center  and  expression  of  interest  and  par- 


ticipation In  our  program  through  the  re- 
cent city-wide  poll,"  KeUy's  message  said. 
"We  hope  this  pleasant  relationship  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time." 

A  flat  76%  of  Astorians  believe  location 
Of  a  Job  Corps  Center  at  Tongue  Point  bene- 
fits Clatsop  coimty,  with  25%  holding  the 
opposite  view;  only  30%  oppose  continuation 
by  Congress  of  the  Job  Corps  program  while 
70%  believe  the  national  program  should  be 
kept,  the  poll  Indicates. 

Of  those  responding,  38%  had  been 
reached  previously  by  some  type  of  contact 
from  the  center;  they  had  heard  a  center 
representative  speak,  had  visited  the  center, 
or  had  read  brochures  about  it.  More  than 
18%  have  participated  in  some  form  of  com- 
munity activity  in  which  corpsmen  or  corps- 
women  were  involved.  Assistance  to  center 
activities  on  a  volunteer  basis  was  offered 
by  29%. 

A  small  number  of  those  polled — four  per 
cent — although  approving  of  the  Job  Corps 
as  a  national  institution,  did  not  like  the 
center's  location  at  Astoria;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  similar  number  disapproved  of  the 
Job  Corps  plan  nationally,  but  Indicated  that 
if  Congress  did  maintain  such  a  program, 
Astoria  should  have  a  center.  Seven  per  cent 
disapproved  of  the  center's  location  at  As- 
toria even  though  they  believed  It  Is  eco- 
nomically  beneficial   to  Clatsop  county. 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  those  answering 
"wrote  in"  favorable  comment  on  their 
questionnaires,  while  15%  commented  ad- 
versely. 

And,  as  might  possibly  be  expected  in  this 
era  of  taxpayer  revolt,  five  per  cent  Just 
answered  "no"  to  all  questions. 

Indicating  lack  of  direct  knowledge,  18% 
of  those  disapproving  the  center  said  they 
bad  never  visited  it,  while  only  10%  of  those 
who  had  Inspected  it  still  disapproved.  Only 
three  per  cent  of  those  who  had  participated 
In  any  center  activity  recorded  negative 
opinions. 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
BILL  SPEEDING  DISABZLITY"  IN- 
SURANCE PAYMENTS  TO  CRITI- 
CALLY DISABLED 

Mr.  DKTJ.F7NBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  HortonI  may 
extend  his  remarlES  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  brought  to  my  attention 
the  very  serious  financial  hardships  that 
often  result,  quite  needlessly,  from  the 
statutory  requirement  that  the  payment 
of  disability  l>eneflts  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  deferred  until  6  months 
after  the  claim  is  originally  made.  As 
Commissioner  Rol)ert  M.  Ball  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  in- 
dicated, in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  requirement  is  essential  to  the  or- 
derly and  equitable  administration  of 
this  vital  insurance  program. 

My  Investigation  of  several  cases 
arising  in  the  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  revealed,  not  sur- 
prisingly, that  those  claimants  in  most 
immediate  need  of  benefits — ^the  elderly 
and  those  persons  suffering  from  the 
most  serious  disabilities — are  also  gen- 
erally those  claimants  with  handicaps 
that  are  identifiable  after  only  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  disability  as  certain 


to  persist  during  the  12  months  re- 
quired for  compensation  to  be  provided 
under  the  act.  A  case  In  point  which  I  in- 
vestigated recently  involved  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Metzger,  a  constituent  and  clofie 
personal  friend  of  many  years.  It  is  par- 
ticularly tills  case,  which  so  cried  out 
for  relief,  that  has  prompted  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
I  am  now  submitting. 

This  bill  directs  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  immediately  pay  any 
claimant  who,  like  Mr.  Metzger,  has  been 
blinded  or  has  lost  a  limb  or  who  is 
otherwise  suffering  from  a  disability  of 
such  type  or  nature  that  its  protracted 
duration  can  be  immediately  deter- 
mined. The  bill  vests  the  discretion  to 
define  cases  in  this  third  category  in 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  ef- 
fectuate the  original  purpose  of  the 
disability  insurance  program:  to  pro- 
vide an  incapacitated  person  with  suf- 
ficient sums  of  money  to  assure  his  well- 
being,  and  that  of  his  family,  during  a 
time  of  major  crisis  in  his  life.  The  au- 
thors of  the  Social  Security  Act  intended 
that  claimants  receive  the  insurance  pay- 
ments in  time  to  effectively  relieve  the 
financial  pressure  that  begins  to  build 
up  as  soon  as  the  claimant  loses  his  job 
due  to  the  disability.  Any  delAy  in  com- 
mencing these  payments,  beyond  the 
moment  it  is  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
ability falls  within  the  law,  frustrates 
the  purposes  of  the  program.  Although 
some  such  frustration  is  an  unfortu- 
nately unavoidable  byproduct  of  efficient 
and  judicious  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, this  lx)dy  must  exert  every  effort 
to  minimize  such  delays. 

I  luiow  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  deep  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
disabled  and  I  look  forward  to  early 
favorable  action  on  this  bill.  Such  action 
will  assure  that  this  Nation  does  every- 
thing possible,  to  aid  both  the  disabled 
and  their  families,  by  effectuating  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  the  original  in- 
tent of  Congress  on  creating  this  in- 
surance program. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  CONDEMN- 
INO  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 
TO  TAX  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS AND  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  sent  to  this  body 
a  proposal  that  certain  retirement  bene- 
fits. Including  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  payments,  be  subjected 
to  Federal  lnc(»ne  taxation.  Tills  tax  was 
suggested  as  one  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  increase  such  payments  to 
those  of  our  senior  citizens  most  in  need 
of  additional  financial  help.  In  essence 
the  President  is  asking  that  we  tax  one 
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gro)a»  of  ow  senior  citizens  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another.  What  the  President  pro- 
poses is  doable  taxation  In  the  purest 
seme.  Furtber,  It  is  deslsned  as  a  steeply 
prosresstve  form  of  taxation. 

The  President's  proposal  wlU  merely 
compound  the  already  extremely  difficult 
Idlght  at  oat  segment  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, cltixens  who  are  already  faced  with 
the  almost  Impossible  chaDenge  of  living 
on  mlrilmal  fixed  Incomes  during  these 
times  of  growing  inflation. 

The  tax  has  at  least  three  additional 
faults.  First,  de^lte  the  abundance  of 
competent  medical  authority  attesting  to 
the  vital  Importance  of  older  people  re- 
mainlnx  active,  this  tax  would  further 
enooorage  idleness  among  our  older  cltl- 
sens.  It  would  penalize  those  who  con- 
tinue to  work  and  make  a  posltlTe  con- 
tribution to  oar  society  as  well  as  their 
own  physical  and  mental  health. 

Second.  It  would  stifle  the  initiative 
of  those  seniw  citizens  who  remain 
capable  of  leading  active  and  productive 
lives.  In  so  doing  It  would  deprive  them 
of  a  great  source  of  personal  satisfaction. 
Oar  Government  must  be  ever  alert  not 
to  deprive  any  of  Its  citizens  of  their  dig- 
nity or  sources  of  emotional  satisfaction 
in  the  eourse  of  providing  for  their  mate- 
rial wdfare.  Far  too  many  present  and 
past  Government  aid  programs  have 
needlessly  substituted  psychological  and 
spiritual  deprivation  In  the  place  of  the 
material  deprivation  they  have  elimi- 
nated. 

Third,  the  tax  would  work  a  funda- 
mental dbaxtge  in  the  phllosopfcor  of  the 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
programs.  They  would  cease  to  be  social 
Insurance  funds  to  whl^  we  all  om- 
tiibute  during  our  productive  years  with 
the  expeetaticm  of  an  annuity  during  our 
retL'ement.  Bather,  social  security  and 
railroBd  retirement  payments  would  be- 
come but  an  extension  of  the  vast  Federal 
welfare  program  financed  through  the 
general  tax  revenues. 

For  ttie  foregoing  reasons  Z  believe  this 
proposed  tax  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  compelling  needs  of  our  retired 
citizens.  Their  needs  are  more  nearly 
met  by  H  Jl.  6983,  the  bill  I  introduced  in 
Biarefa.  which  would  not  only  increase 
the  amount  of  the  montbJy  social  security 
benefits  but  also  tncrease  the  amount  of 
earned  Income  a  person  may  receive  dur- 
ing any  year  without  Jeopardizing  his 
right  to  receive  such  benefits.  Thus  HJl. 
6963  would  stimulate  rather  than  retard 
indlvkhial  tDltlaave. 

Because  I  fed  that  the  prtHwaed  tax 
reflects  an  insensltivlty  to  the  needs  of 
the  dderly.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  expressing 
oppofiitikm  to  the  taxation  of  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  paymmts. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  aging  and 
supiwrt  this  resolution. 


CONOBE8S1CAN  HORTON  CITES 
CATmXJC  STANDARD  SUPPORT 
OF  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  RE- 
OBOAMIZATION  PLAN 

Mr.  DEIliENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmotts  conaent  that  the  gentle< 


man  frwn  New  Yoril  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  lis  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C^negon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  strongly  sripported  the  concept 
of  modem  government  contained  in  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  pleased  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  June  3  edito- 
rial In  the  Catholic  Standard  supporting 
the  plan.  The  Standard,  Washington's 
archdlocesan  newspaper,  expresses  the 
view  of  a  large  nimiber  of  civic,  religious, 
and  educational  Institutions  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area  which  are  solidly  behind 
the  reorganization  plan. 

We  urge  the  Congrafss  to  allow  the  Pressl- 
dent's  plan  to  become  s  reality — 

Ttie  Standard  declares. 

It  will  give  the  DUtrlct  a  much  t>etter  lo- 
cal gOTemment.  And,  It  Is  an  Important  step 
in  preparing  for  home  rule,  something  which 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world  needs  and  de- 
serves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  words 
of  the  Standard.  The  reorganization  plan 
is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  progress  to  the 
residents  of  Washington.  The  90th  Con- 
gress must  support  this  proposal  that  is 
so  right  and  so  necessary  to  the  concept 
of  modem,  democratic  government  for 
aU  our  people. 

In  light  of  the  great  Importance  of 
this  Issue  now  before  the  House  I  would 
like  to  share  this  fine  editorial  with  my 
coUeagues : 

Prksident'8  District  of  Columbia  Plan 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  new 
form  of  rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of- 
fers the  nation's  capital  a  more  modem  and 
more  effective  local  government.  The  Dis- 
trict's present  form  of  government,  intro- 
duced as  an  expertnuenS  in  1874,  has  very  lit- 
tle l«*d*nhip.  When  a  sudden  crlals  arlace, 
the  city  often  U  unable  to  act,  as  witnessed 
by  the  current  trouble  over  the  summer  proj- 
ect funds.  The  present  weak  form  of  local 
government  Is  one  of  ttie  causes  of  the  city's 
constant  financial  problem.  The  next  fiscal 
year  will  see  the  Dlstrtct  budget  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars  and  yet  the  District,  un- 
like other  large  American  cities,  has  no  one 
official  who  la  In  control  of  the  entire 
budget. 

The  President's  plan  will  change  much  of 
this.  Be  proposes  to  replace  the  three  Com- 
missioners with  one,  which  will  rtrengthen 
the  ciirrently  weak  executive  power  In  the 
city.  The  consolidation  to  one  CommlSBloner 
should  bring  greater  dBdency  to  the  actual 
day  by  day  governing  of  the  DUtrlct. 

The  nlne-m«nb«r  councU  also  la  an  Im- 
portant step,  since  it  wUl  give  the  citizens 
of  the  District  a  voice  In  their  government. 
Although  the  President  will  appoint  the 
members  of  the  coiincU,  he  has  served  notice 
that  he  will  take  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  geography,  population  and  race. 
This  will  bring  not  only  public  representa- 
tion but  also  a  responalvenees  to  the  needs 
of  the  public.  The  Prealdent  proposes  that  the 
councU  have  tha  autborlty  to  set  the  real 
estate  tax  and  to  psaa  the  annual  city 
budget. 

We  urge  the  Congrets  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  become  a  reality.  It  will  give 
the  District  a  much  better  local  government. 
And,  It  ts  an  important  step  In  preparing  for 
home  rule,  something  which  the  capital  of 
the  free  world  needs  and  deserves. 


CHAFFEE  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  DKTJiKNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  6  my  administrative 
assistant,  Miss  Linda  K.  Lee,  was  invited 
to  deliver  the  commencement  address  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  ChaSee 
School  in  Windsor.  Conn.  She  was  a 
student  at  the  school  and  this  year 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  her 
graduation. 

Because  her  message,  urging  the  stu- 
dents to  Involve  themselves  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  their  community  is  a  timely 
one  for  all  graduates,  I  include  the  text 
In  the  Rxcoas: 

RUCAKKS  or  LXNOA  K.  LXB  AT  THS  COMlf  INCE- 
KENT   EXIBCISKS,   CHASTXZ  SCHOOL,   JUNI  6 

1967 

There  must  have  been  many  times  during 
my  four  years  at  Chaffee  when  I  would  have 
relished  the  opportunity  to  stand  before 
assembled  students,  faculty  and  parents  and 
say  exactly  what  I  thought!  Now  that  I  have 
been  given  this  unique  opportunity,  I  find 
It  far  more  of  a  challenge  than  I  suspected. 

I  recall  a  certain  member  of  the  Enelish 
faculty  remarking  from  time  to  time  that 
the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
Chaffee  In  the  decade  since  I  received  my 
diploma.  The  School  has  expanded  in  num- 
bers and  facilities  and  the  Class  of  1957  la 
a  bit  grayer,  but  the  essential  quality  of 
Chaffee  remains  the  same.  The  School  has 
adapted  to  the  times,  and  maintained  tbe 
standard  of  academic  excellence  that  hat 
made  It  unique  among  secondary  schools. 
This  is  no  mean  feat  In  a  world  where  change 
is  too  often  marked  by  a  loss  <A  qttallty. 

The  excellence  at  your  education  la  tbe 
same  as  it  has  always  been  although  the 
world  Into  which  you  take  your  knowledge 
has  changed  remarkably.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
reflect  on  the  changes  in  public  concern 
since  I  was  at  Chaffee.  In  the  years  between 
1963  and  1967  we  worried  about  whether 
to  send  foreign  aid  to  "neutral  countries" 
such  as  India.  Now  we  are  afraid  that  they 
wlU  not  be  able  to  absorb  all  the  aid  we 
think  she  needa.  We  were  concerned  that 
growing  suburbia  would  sap  the  vltaUty  of 
American  culture.  Today  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  cities  are  fit  for  habitation.  We 
collected  money  for  refugees  from  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1966.  Now  we  are  buzy 
buUdlng  bridges  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  have 
survived  another  decade  without  nuclear 
holocaust,  but  the  eventa  In  Boutbeaat  Asia 
and  the  IClddle  East  demonstrate  how  far 
we  are  from  the  creation  of  a  stable  world 
order.  Tct  nuclear  devastation  is  somehow 
less  imminent  than  mass  starvation. 

What  makes  these  problems  essentially 
similar  Is  their  complexity  and  magnitude. 
The  earlier  generations  had  it  easier  in  some 
respects.  Their  frontiers  were  more  clearly 
defined:  the  AUegbenlee.  the  ICsslselppl,  the 
Pacific.  Our  frontlera  are  found  in  the  urban 
alums  of  Hartford  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
in  the  barrios  of  Lima  and  Rto,  and  In  the 
rural  poverty  of  West  Virginia.  Our  fron- 
tiers also  He  In  devising  solution  to  traffic 
Jams,  updating  archaic  welfare  programs  and 
preventing  hideous  housing  subdivisions. 
The  signs  are  good  that  our  generation  Is 
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beginning  to  meet  those  challenges.  If  the 
igSO's  were  populated  by  what  was  called  tbe 
"silent  generation,"  the  students  of  the 
1960'8  have  been  Involved,  committed  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  solution  of  our  moet 
pressing  public  problems. 

In  part  we  were  shamed  out  of  our  earlier 
lethargy  by  the  extraordinary  courage  of  the 
students  who  "sat  in"  at  a  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  soda  fountain  In  the  spring  of  1960. 
In  part  we  were  inspired  by  the  words  of  the 
man  who  assumed  the  Presidency  In  1961.  In 
part  we  outgrew  the  "Keep  up  with  the 
Jones"  philosophy.  We  are  more  Interested  In 
new  ideas  than  In  new  washing  machines. 

Whatever  the  cause,  American  young  men 
and  women  have  assumed  a  greater  share  of 
leadership  and  have  stimulated  their  elders 
to  efforts  that  should  have  been  begun  years 
ago.  There  are  nearly  13,000  young  men  and 
women  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Several 
thousand  more  are  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America.  Many  of  you  have  used  your  leisure 
time  in  community  activities. 

You  can  take  pride  in  this  service,  just  as 
you  take  pride  today  In  having  four  rigorous 
academic  years.  Tou  will  find  that  the  edu- 
cation you  have  received  here,  and  the  com- 
munity spirit  has  heli>ed  inspire,  will  serve 
you  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  with  this  pride  and  privilege  goes  the 
obligation  to  take  a  leading  role  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  life  and  In  mak- 
ing life  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Despite  the  encouraging  trends  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  there  are  some  discouraging 
signs  that  women  are  not  now  doing  their 
share. 

When  President  Johnson  launched  his 
weU-lntentloned  drive  to  appoint  more 
women  to  high  government  positions,  he 
found  an  embarrassing  lack  of  qualified 
candidates.  The  most  recent  national  man- 
power report  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  working  women 
In  professional  classifications  has  actually 
declined  over  the  past  16  years,  despite 
greater  opportunities  for  education  and  ad- 
vancement. Whereas  19  women  leglslat<»8 
graced  the  87th  Congress  in  1961,  only  11 
were  sworn  into  the  90th  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary. 

This  downward  trend  is  not  the  result  of 
discrimination.  Some  exists  to  be  sure,  but 
barriers  to  women  in  the  professions,  in  the 
arts,  in  science,  and  in  public  service  are 
lower  than  ever  in  our  history. 

Nor  does  the  trend  reflect  lack  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  women.  Charitable  activity  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  Educational  institutions 
find  their  alumnae  more  loyal  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  more  diligent  in  their  financial  sup- 
port. The  problem  is  that  too  much  of  wom- 
en's activity  is  concentrated  in  very  tradi- 
tional channels — and  at  a  time  when  we  need 
all  the  abUlty,  all  the  talent,  and  all  the 
brains  we  can  find  in  every  area  of  public 
need. 

Women  have  not  set  their  sights  high 
enough.  Too  much  of  modern  culture,  mass 
media  and  household  myth  tells  \ia  that 
certain  jobs  and  certain  professions  are  not 
"women's  work".  It  is  high  tUne  for  Ameri- 
can women  to  decide  that  lack  of  merit  and 
Inclination  are  tbe  only  obstacles  to 
achievement. 

Tet,  much  as  I  would  encourage  educated 
young  women  to  choose  the  professions:  law, 
medicine,  public  health,  education,  interna- 
tional affairs— or  even  politics — as  their  goal, 
as  a  practical  matter  very  few  individuals 
in  any  generation  are  going  to  serve  In 
the  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA,  or  in  Congress. 
Very  few  are  going  to  choose  public  service 
as  a  full-time  career.  But  that  does  not  ab- 
solve all  of  us  as  citizens  from  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  public  business. 

I  recall  a  friend  of  mine  at  another  dis- 
tinguished educational  Institution,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  who  felt  that  she  didn't 
need  to  read  the  New  York  limes  each  day 


because  she  was  a  student  of  biology.  An- 
other coUeague  of  mine  in  law  school  read 
only  the  financial  pages  becaxise  he  was  plan- 
ning to  be  a  corporate  lawyer.  They  both 
forgot  that  they  are  citizens  first,  regardlesa 
of  their  professional  specialization. 

Just  what  are  the  resjionslbllltles  of  citi- 
zenship for  the  educated  person? 

The  first  is  to  be  informed,  so  that  you 
can  vote  intelligently  and  act  effectively. 

The  second  Is  to  encourage  others,  less  ex- 
posed to  knowledge,  to  do  the  same.  Or- 
ganize discussion  groups,  circulate  articles 
among  your  friends.  Bring  speakers,  writers 
and  artists  to  your  area. 

The  third  and  most  Important  responsibil- 
ity of  citizenship  is  to  involve  yourself  in 
the  affairs  of  your  conununity.  Whatever 
your  profession  or  family  obligations  you 
will  live  in  a  commvmity,  whether  it  is  one 
of  9  million  or  nine  thotisand.  These  com- 
munities have  problems  and  responslbUltles. 
You  may  have  children  to  educate,  open 
spaces  to  preserve  for  recreation,  homes  to 
maintain.  And  you  will  do  all  of  these  things 
in  an  Increasingly  polluted  environment. 

Decisions  will  be  made  about  each  of  these 
factors  In  your  life.  And  the  extent  to  which 
you  Influence  those  decisions  will  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  quality  of  your  life 
and  that  of  your  family  and  community 
approaches  excellence  or  merely  drifts  along 
according  to  the  conventional  wisdom.  You 
can  best  Influence  those  decisions  by  en- 
gaging yourself  in  the  political  life  of  your 
community. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  word  politics 
has  an  utifortunate  connotation  in  the 
minds  of  many  people — of  all  generations.  A 
recent  survey  of  American  college  students, 
indicated  that  77  per  cent  of  those  inter- 
viewed lacked  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
their  political  leaders. 

Yet  politics  is  baslcaly  nothing  more  than 
the  way  people  live  together  in  society. 
When  we  do  it  badly,  we  blame  it  on  politics. 
When  we  do  it  well,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
self-government.  They  are  reaUy  one  and 
the  same  thing.  As  Elihu  Boot  said,  "politics 
is  the  practical  exercise  of  the  art  of  self- 
government  and  somebody  must  attend  to  It 
if  we  are  to  have  self-government." 

Self-government  is  at  the  heart  of  the  suc- 
cess of  American  democracy.  Alexis  deToc- 
quevllle  recognized  this  early  in  the  19th 
century  when  he  wrote,  "local  assemblies 
of  citizens  constitute  the  strength  of  free 
nations  ...  A  nation  may  establish  a  system 
of  free  government,  but  without  the  spirit 
of  municipal  institutions.  It  cannot  have  the 
spirit  of  liberty."  It  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
this  spirit  that  inhibits  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  dozens  of  nations  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  ^ttn  America  today. 

What  must  wt  do  to  insure  that  self- 
government — at  all  levels — will  serve  the 
daily  needs  of  the  people  effectively  and  lead 
them  to  new  heights  of  accomplishment? 

We  must  insist  that  our  elected  officials 
inspire  the  total  confidence  of  the  people 
they  represent.  We  must  insist  on  standards 
of  ethics  and  conduct  from  elected  officials 
that  we  have  demanded  for  years  from  ap- 
pointed ones. 

We  must  be  willing  to  seek  office  otirselves. 
Serve  on  the  local  zoning  board  or  urban 
renewal  agency  and  insist  that  architectural 
excellence  take  precedence  over  economic 
Interest. 

Serve  on  the  local  school  board  and  insure 
that  educational  exi>erlmentation  be  more 
than  gimmickry,  that  what  goes  on  inside 
the  new  school  building  be  more  important 
than  the  beauty  of  the  bricks  outside. 

Serve  on  the  local  welfare  council  and  de- 
mand that  welfare  programs  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  maintenance  of 
strong  family  imits. 

And  while  we  are  assuming  our  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  our  local  com- 
munity, we  must  remember  that  we  are  also 


citizens  of  the  world  conamtinity.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  Ul-informed  about  the  other 
peoples  ot  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  ignorance.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  war  reminds  us  what  we  should 
have  done  in  peace. 

In  these  days  of  blllioa  dollar  budgets, 
statiatlce  have  an  unreal  quality,  yet  one' 
figure  is  tragicaUy  real.  It  Is  that  nearly 
two  billion  pet^le,  two-thlrda  of  the  earth's 
total  population  does  not  get  enough  to  eat. 
It  is  not  merely  soggy  humanltarianism  that 
impels  us  to  accept  that  challenge. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  you  to  travel,  not 
Just  In  the  traditional  Grand  Ty>ur  of  Europe, 
but  In  the  exciting  nations  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  See  the  abject  poverty  that  resides 
next  door  to  affluence  in  our  own  country. 
When  you  have  seen  them  and  talked  to  the 
people,  I  think  you  wlU  reject  aome  of  the 
popular  notions  of  recent  yean;  the  notion 
that  people  are  poor  because  they  are  vta- 
wllllng  to  help  themselves,  the  notion  that 
a  balanced  budget  Is  more  Impcn-tant  than  a 
balsinced  diet,  the  notion  that  people  work 
for  the  government  only  because  they  can't 
make  It  in  the  private  sector. 

But  what  of  your  next  four  years?  After 
all,  many  of  the  civic  reeponsibUltlee  I  have 
outlined  will  be  yours  only  later  in  life.  What 
of  your  citizenship  as  a  student? 

I  am  not  one  to  bemoan  the  activism  of 
oont^nporary  students.  Some  may  lack  sym- 
pathy with  their  taste  and  judgment,  but 
student  Involvement  in  poUtlcal  activity  is 
basically  a  healthy  sign,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  apathy  of  the  past.  Student 
mllitance  in  the  United  States,  when  con- 
trasted vrith  the  traditions  of  other  nations, 
Is  hardly  worthy  of  the  vindictive  charges 
that  have  been  levelled  against  it.  Nor  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attacks  on  civil  liberties. 

For  the  most  part,  tbe  new  spirit  of  stu- 
dent activism  has  found  expression  in  only 
one  subetantlve  issue  at  a  time.  In  the  early 
1960'6  students  devoted  themselves  to  the 
growing  drive  to  make  real  the  promise  of 
equal  opportunity  for  aU  Americans.  Most 
recently,  of  oourse,  the  Issue  has  been  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

War  is  a  traumatic  experience  for  any  na- 
tion— even  when  the  bctttle  is  distant  from 
Its  shores.  We  have  experienced  dissent  from 
each  of  our  international  military  conlUcts. 
And  we  have  experienced  attempts  to  stifle 
that  dissent.  Yet  the  First  Amendment  has 
survived  internal  security  legislation,  intern- 
ment campe,  and  Senatorial  inquisitors.  It 
will  stirvtve  antl-pectce  demmistratton  legis- 
lation as  weU. 

As  the  events  of  the  past  few  days  Indicate, 
we  are  still  too  far  away  from  a  world  order 
that  will  prevent  international  military  con- 
flict. In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  mature 
enough  not  to  throw  aside  the  values  we 
claim  to  defend,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
actions  of  major  world  power  will  not  always 
be  universally  popular  abrocul  or  productive 
of  political  coxLsenstis  at  home. 

Having  said  this,  I  think  we  can  address 
ourselves  to  the  effectiveness  of  current  stu- 
dent political  activity.  One-lseue  poUtlcs  has  . 
never  met  with  success  in  this  country.  It 
tends  to  encourage  extremism  on  the  part  of 
the  f>artlclpante,  contribute  to  the  polariza- 
tion of  debate,  and  lead  to  fnistratlon  and 
cynicism  when  differences  are  compromised, 
as  inevitably  they  must  be  in  a  pluralistic 
society. 

There  is  a  place  for  demonstration  and 
public  protest,  but  they  must  not  be  the  only 
techniques  of  political  activity.  "There  is  room 
for  commitment,  but  it  must  not  become  dog- 
matic. Even  Albert  Camus'  Rebel  recognized 
that  to  Improve  society,  you  must  accept  it. 
MacGeorge  Bundy  put  the  role  of  dissent 
well  in  a  recent  speech  when  he  said.  "It  is 
not  the  American  tradition  that  dissent, 
dispute,  debate  and  defiance  are  ends  In 
themselves.  Human  sympathy  across  pelitlcal 
difference,  magnanimity   In  the  face  of  di- 
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t«IBp«C*BO*    In 

la  ooKvtotion — %bMe 
qmUttw  wa  h<^  vm  ta  oar  i 
amAhnoDAtbrnk." 

I  VDOM  ura«  yon  to  tulfiu  your  public  ob- 
Ugattona   in  tbla  q>lrlt. 

I  wppo—  UuX  U  Is  in  tbe  uatxat*  ot  oobi- 
manoam«ai  BilflTwiM  ttiat  gnduMM  be 
wmraad  of  Um  erlls  ot  tbe  wcrM  and  ax- 
hortMl  to  defeat  tbem  aU  b^ore  breakfast. 
It  la  alao  In  tbeir  nature  to  be  forgotten  In 
the  exetfeemant  of  fuUse  plana  and  the 
wanntli  of  friendly  fareweUa.  But  I  remember 
the  maaaace  of  my  eoUece  eommenceman  t 
apeaker,  James  Beaton  of  tbe  New  York 
Tlmea.  He  recited  the  problems  and  pitfalls 
of  tha  fatore.  yet  be  toM  us  that  In  q>lte  of, 
or  p«Khapa  beeaxise  of,  thcae  difficulties,  we 
llTSd  In  a  time  of  great  promise  and  oppor- 
tunity. Xren  this  week  when  the  problems 
orerataadow  the  promise.  I  agree  with  bis 
iiiiwinnniiit  Our  eballengea  are  greater,  but 
so  Is  our  capacity  to  meet  them. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM 

Mr.  DELLENBACEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  nilnota  [Mrs.  Rnsl  may 
extend  her  remarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Baooap  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Th»e  was  no  objection. 

Bin.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  other  colleagues  In  the 
House  in  once  more  paying  tribute  to 
the  gallant,  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  who  27  years  ago  lost  their 
indepoadence  and  became  captive  na- 
tkins  of  Soviet  communism. 

For  these  bdeaguered  men  and 
women,  the  dream  of  liberty  still  re- 
mains; and  88  long  as  freedom  «dsts 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
we  here  In  the  free  world  continue  to 
give  them  gacouragement  to  iTersevere. 
I  know  that  these  courageous  people  will 
not  abandon  their  hope  for  liberation. 

During  the  89Ch  Congress  I  Qxmsored 
one  of  the  many  resolutions  urging  that 
the  United  States  exert  every  effort 
through  the  United  Nations  to  win  the 
right  of  self-determination  tor  these  cap- 
tive nations;  as  you  know,  the  Congress 
aMNwed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41(.  On  behalf  of  the  peoide  of  my 
diatrtat,  many  of  whom  are  of  Baltic 
ancestry,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  support 
of  this  resolution  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  win  employ  every 
appropriate  means  toward  its  implemen- 
tation. May  I  again  salute  the  good 
people  of  Utbuanla.  lAtvla.  and  Estonia 
and  Join  In  their  hct>e  that  independence 
for  them  wlU  soon  be  a  reaUty. 


MI88  BARBARA  WAREX— QUEST 
SPEAKER  AT  TOMORROW'S  POR- 
EION  AID  COPTEE  IN  THE  SPEAK- 
ER'S DUnNO  ROOM 

Mr.  DEIXiENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltoit]  may 
extend  lier  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RaooRB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
guest  speaker  at  tonlorrow's  foreign  aid 
coCBee  in  the  Speaker's  dining  room  Is 
the  noted  econ(»nlst.  lecturer,  and  writer. 
Barbara  Ward — ^Lady  Jackson. 

Miss  Ward  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Economist  since  1950.  She  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  definitive 
books  on  International  affairs  Including 
"Ptve  Ideas  that  Chtmge  the  World"  and 
"The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Na- 
tions." 

She  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  Oxford  and  has  received  numerous 
doctorate  degrees  in  recognition  of  her 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  philosophy, 
politics,  and  economics. 

As  ansrone  who  has  heard  her  speak 
can  attest.  Miss  Ward  Is  charming  and 
witty  and  a  most  articulate  and  stimu- 
lating speaker.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
find  it  a  most  rewarding  session  and  I 
hope  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as  pos- 
sible will  be  able  to  attend. 

Place:  The  Speaker's  dining  room. 

Date:  Wednesday,  June  14. 

Time:  3  pjn. 


A£»lINISTRATlON  BARTERING 
AWAY  ASP 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlraoan 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moou]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent Kennedy  roimd  of  negotiations  on 
tariff  reductions,  the  administration  vir- 
tually bartered  away  the  American  sell- 
ing price  as  it  affects  the  American 
chemical  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economics  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  U  no  more  entwined 
with  the  success  of  tbe  American  chem- 
ical bidustry  than  la  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Vast  numbers  of  West  Virginia 
families  look  to  a  healthy  chemical  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihood.  ITierefore. 
the  agreement  reached  at  Geneva,  I  be- 
lieve, seriously  affects  the  well-being  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  our  Nation's  national  security 
as  well.  I  oppose,  Mr.  ^?eaker,  the  provi- 
sions arrived  at  in  the  Kennedy  tariff 
negotiations  respecting  the  American 
selling  price,  but  I  cannot  help  pausing 
a  minute  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 

I  opposed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  the  only  West  Virginian  in  the 
Congress  to  do  so,  and  at  that  time,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  wide  authority  giv- 
en the  administration  could  well  have  se- 
vere repercussions  on  some  aspects  of 
our  American  industry  and  Its  employees. 
The  bartering  away  at  the  American  sell- 
ing price  will  Indeed  have  terrific  effects 
upon  the  American  chemical  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appealed  by  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  point- 
ing out  my  objections  to  any  then  con- 
sidered suggestion  that  the  chief  Uj8. 
negotiator  give  in  with  respect  to  a 
change  In  the  American  selling  price 
despite  some  assurances  that  the  United 


States  would  not  deal  with  the  American 
selling  price  except  In  a  separate  pack- 
age. I  now  find  that  the  arrangement 
made  with  respect  to  American  selling 
price  in  the  Kennedy  roxind  is  not  sep- 
arate nor  equal. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on  the  rec- 
ord both  by  my  vote  on  the  legislation 
giving  the  administration  authority  to 
engage  in  these  trade  negotiations  and 
in  various  protestations  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
bartering  away  of  the  American  selling 
price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  Chester  M. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  has  more  clearly  set  forth 
the  problem  confronting  the  American 
chemical  indiistry  in  an  address  before 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  entitled  the  "New 
Math."  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Brown's  address  in  my  re- 
marlcs: 

Tkk  Nkw  Math 

International  trade  negotiations  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  game  of  poker,  with 
each  chip  having  a  value  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  We  Americans,  In  general,  are  pretty 
fair  poker  players.  I  seriously  doubt,  however, 
that  future  historians,  will  conclude  that  we 
were  notably  adept  at  either  negotiations  or 
poker,  from  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreements.  More  likely,  they  may 
think  we  were  using  a  "New  Math,"  where  the 
numbers  didn't  even  mean  what  they  said. 

It  was  leas  than  four  years  ago,  at  another 
SOCMA  meeting,  that  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  United  States  foreign  trade  policy.  At  that 
time,  describing  the  chemical  industry's  dis- 
appointment with  the  IBeO-lMl  OATT  nego- 
tlaflons,  I  expressed  my  fervent  bope  that 
the  American  government  would  come  to  rec- 
ognise conunerdal  realities,  and  take  them 
Into  account  d\irtng  the  Kennedy  Bound  dls- 
cuselona  that  still  lay  ahead. 

I  am  afraid,  though,  that  my  hope — and 
surely  one  which  all  of  us  shared — has  not 
come  to  pass.  Later  this  month,  when  the 
government  spells  out  the  details  or  the 
agreement  pertaining  to  chemicals,  we  wtU 
have  abaolute  confirmation  both  that  our 
Industry  has  suffered  badly — and  that  tbe 
just-concluded  trade  negotlatlona  will  not 
rank  among  this  country's  most  brilliant 
diplomatic  triumphs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  coming  out  of 
Geneva  tell  us  that  in  tbe  final  days  and 
hours  of  the  bargaining — when  the  clock 
had  been  stopped  and  the  chlpe  were  down— 
the  American  negotiators,  at  least  in  respect 
to  chemicals,  oonalstently  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands ot  the  Oommon  Market.  Tbe  astute- 
ness of  the  Europeans  at  tbe  conference  table, 
has  not  been  dimmed  by  either  their  own 
public  or  prlvata  reactions  to  the  agreement 
as  they  express  themselves.  The  truth  is,  they 
can  barely  confine  their  dehght. 

Since  that  Monday,  when  we  had  the  first 
vinofllelal  results,  I  bare  spoken  to  many  of 
you  In  this  room  and  to  others  who  have 
raeponsiblUty  for  directing  the  major  chem- 
ical companies  of  America.  I  find  a  virtually 
unanimous  view  that  the  agreement  is  a  poor 
one,  not  just  for  our  own  Industry  and  Its 
■cores  of  thousands  of  employees,  but  for  tbe 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  bargains  were  not 
reciprocal,  nor  were  tbe  gains  made  in  other 
areas,  say,  in  agriculture,  sufllclent  to  Justify 
the  expense  paid  by  the  chemical  industry. 

Industry  leadera  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand bow  the  American  negotiators  can 
Justify  an  agreement  by  which  this  country 
undertakes  to  reduce  ita  existing  chemical 
duties  by  60% — in  exchange  for  cuta  in  the 
Common  Market  and  tbe  United  Kingdom  of 
only  20%.  Though  it  grieves  me  to  say  it,  I 
expect  the  government  wUl  soon  try  to  con- 
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vlnce,  by  the  use  of  peculiar  "new  math" 
techniques,  the  public,  tbe  Congress — and 
us  In  the  chemical  industry — that  the  ar- 
rangement Is  no  leas  than  fair  and  reciprocal. 

The  government  has  already  claimed  that 
the  U.S.  reduction  amounts — not  to  60%  — 
but  to  no  more  than  42%.  It  bases  this  cal- 
culation on  the  fact  that  a  small  group  of 
chemicals,  relatively  unimportant  In  trade 
terms,  and  with  preexisting  tariffs  of  8%  or 
less  wlU  have  their  protection  cut  by  only 
2071  ■  Supposedly,  then,  this  small  cut  on 
products  having — as  a  practical  matter — vir- 
tually no  protection  at  all  today,  offsets  part 
of  tbe  60%  cut  that  applies  to  aU  other 
chemicals. 

In  addition,  tbe  government  claims  that 
the  European  cut,  in  reality,  amounts  to  25% 
or  more.  It  reasons  that  tariffs  on  a  small  list 
of  chemicals — primarily  of  Interest  to  the 
Swiss — have  been  reduced  by  35%,  and  that 
on  some  other  chemicals  Common  Market 
tariffs  higher  than  25%  have  been  reduced 
by  30%.  I  believe  the  number  of  these  chemi- 
cals, BO  reduced  is — three.  The  fact  is,  all 
other  European  chemical  tariffs  have  been 
reduced  between  10  and  20%.  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  some  present  tariffs  will 
actually  be   raised. 

The  courage  of  the  chief  negotiator  Is  com- 
mendable as  he  flghta  his  battle  of  arithmetic 
armed  with  figures  that  are  at  best  feeble.  For 
be  must  now  realize  that  in  the  frenzied 
deadline  negotiating,  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  suspense,  optimism  and  unrea- 
soning pressures,  he  made  less  than  an  ideal 
bargain.  I  can  understand  his  and  the  gov- 
ernment's natural  reluctance  to  reflect  upon 
Just  how  injurious  it  will  turn  out  to  be. 

In  my  opinion  this  bargain  Is  even  more 
unfavorable  than  tbe  60% -20%  ratio  would 
Imply.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is:  American 
chemical  companies  have  come  out  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  with  less  access  to  European 
Markets  than  they  had  before  the  discus- 
sions started. 

The  United  States  entered  Into  these  nego- 
tiations with  the  firm  Intention  of  discussing 
the  general  subject  of  liberalization  of  trade. 
We  wanted  to  talk  not  about  tariffs  alone, 
but  about  many  of  the  non- tariff  barriers 
that  other  nations  have  erected  to  protect 
their  domestic  Industries. 

Relatively  early  in  the  talks,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  that  these  nations  would  not  al- 
low us  to  look  into  their  many  and  varied 
restrictions  practices — such  as  variable  agri- 
cultural levies  and  border  taxes.  These  im- 
portant non-tariff  foreign  barriers  often 
create  a  considerably  more  formidable  bar- 
rier to  trade  than  do  tariffs  themselves. 
Even  so,  the  United  States  concurred  in  the 
exclusion  of  these  topics.  TTiat  weakening 
of  purpose  waa  the  tip-off,  the  preliminary 
to  the  final — and  sacrlflclal — settlement 
reached  on  chemicals. 

Since  the  Europeans  so  steadfastly  refused 
to  discuss  their  own  non-tariff  barriers,  I  am 
confused  by  the  American  decision  to  talk 
about  a  subject  that  Europeans  have  long 
called  an  American  non-tariff  barrier — the 
American  Selling  Price. 

To  a  chemical  company  Interested  In  ex- 
port sales,  a  product's  total  cost  of  entry 
represents  the  protective  wall  that  company 
has  to  scale.  So  the  important  question  Is: 
How  many  dollars  and  cents  have  to  be  paid 
just  to  gain  entrance  for  our  chemicals  Into 
a  foreign  market? 

Most  foreign  nations  have  carefully  re- 
fined their  complex  systems  of  turnover  and 
value-added  taxes,  of  export  rebates,  or  arbi- 
trarily-administered customs  regulations,  of 
border  taxes  and  transit  fees.  They  have  re- 
fined and  polished  them  to  the  degree  that 
their  domestic  industries  can  grow  and 
prosper — in  spite  of  American  competition. 

Despite  their  generous  application  of  these 
self  protecUng  devices,  In  conferring  with 
the  Americans  the  European  negotiators  did 
not  neglect  to  defend  staunchly  the  princi- 


ple of  free  Irade.  Hor  did  they  fall  to  criti- 
cize United  States  tariSa  as  being  protec- 
tionist. 

They  complained  that  American  chemical 
tariffs  are  "excessively  high",  tar  greater  than 
those  in  Europe.  The  fact  is:  the  American 
tariffs  are  the  only  barrier  to  foreign  prod- 
ucta  attempting  to  enter  the  domestic  chem- 
ical market,  while  foreign  tariffs  constitute 
the  least  of  the  obetacles  confronting  Ameri- 
can product's  entry  into  European  marketa. 
In  fact,  the  European  barriers  are  often  such 
that  if  American  companies  want  a  reason- 
able piece  of  these  foreign  markets,  they 
must  build  plants  on  the  continent  rather 
than  attempt  to  export  from  this  country. 
In  recent  months,  a  number  of  interesting 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  coeta  of  gain- 
ing access  for  American  chemicals  into  the 
European  markets  and  the  corresponding 
costa  of  European  chemicals  gaining  access 
to  the  American  market.  These  studies  give 
a  true  measure  of  the  dlsparltlee  In  protec- 
tionism in  Europe  and  in  tbe  United  States. 
The  costs  I  am  referring  to  relate  only  to  the 
costa  of  shipping,  lixsurance  and  tariffs  in 
each  direction,  plus  the  expense  of  txirder 
taxes  on  shlpmenta  Into  Europe,  and  the  re- 
bates of  taxes  given  by  the  European  coun- 
tries on  exports  made  from  those  countries. 
Collectively,  these  costa  are  referred  to  as 
"costa  of  entry". 

To  be  more  specific,  we  will  examine  the 
costs  incurred  on  shlpmenta  to  and  from 
Germany,  because  it  is  between  these  two 
countries  that  the  largest  transatlantic  trade 
flows.  In  addition,  we  will  take  ethylene 
glycol  as  an  example  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant product  in  International  trade  and  one 
In  which  production  costs  are  similar  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  ocean.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
producta  on  which  the  Euror>eans  have 
claimed  a  disparity,  since  their  tariff  rate  is 
19  ^c.  and  ours  about  37  Tr .  These  studies  show 
the  approximate  costa  of  landing  one  pound 
of  German  ethylene  glycol  in  New  York  and 
one  pound  of  its  American  counterpart  in 
Hamburg.  A  detailed  analvsls  of  these  calcu- 
lations will  be  distributed  by  SOCMA,  with 
copies  of  my  talk. 

Here  are  the  resulta.  Today,  a  German  pro- 
ducer can  land  the  ethylene  glycol  in  New 
York  at  a  total  co6t  of  entry  of  a  little  less 
than  7  cente  a  pound.  It  costa  tbe  American 
producer  about  6>4  centa  a  pound  at  Ham- 
burg. The  difference  Is  about  one  half  of  a 
cent.  The  fig^ure  refutes  the  European  charge 
that  United  States  trade  walls  are  uncon- 
scionably high. 

What  happens  now?  After  tbe  Kennedy 
Round  cuta  are  In  full  effect,  and  the  Com- 
mon External  Tariff  is  in  full  force,  and 
Europe's  value-added  taxes  are  harmonized, 
the  cost  of  entry  into  the  United  States  for 
German  producers  of  that  same  pound  of 
ethylene  glycol  will  have  decreased  from 
Just  under  seven  cente  to  about  three  centa. 
Our  negotiators  have  done  their  part  in 
opening  up  our  market  to  German  producers. 

By  contrast,  the  cost  of  entry  for  American 
producers  selling  in  Germany  will  have  risen 
from  6>4  centa  to  more  than  7^  centa.  In 
fact,  even  if  the  Oommon  Market  had  agreed 
to  a  SCr  tariff  cut  as  part  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  American  producer  would  pay 
more  to  land  his  product  in  Europe  after 
the  agreement  was  implemented  than  be- 
fore the  negotiations  started.  Can  we  give 
credit  to  our  negotiators  for  opening  up  a 
market  for  us? 

If  these  resulta  can  be  seriously  offered  as 
evidenca  of  trade  llberalieatlon,  I  think  all 
of  us  here  must  go  back  to  our  dictionaries, 
as  well  as  some  "New  Math"  books. 

The  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  here 
la  that  the  chemical  industry's  entire  pro- 
tection comes  from  tariffs.  When  tariffs  are 
cut  by  60%  our  protection  is  cut  by  50%. 
The  same  is  not  true  in  Ehirope. 

I  think  it  would  be  shortalghted  of  us  to 
assume  that  American  Industry  will  not  feel 


the  full  ^Tect  of  the  Conunon  Market's  re- 
strictive practices  until  some  time  in  the 
197(r8.  It  will  be  worse  then,  but  we  will  no- 
tice the  difference  by  next  year.  Here's  an 
example  of  what  I  mean.  In  the  Kennedy 
Round,  tbe  West  Oerman  government  tar- 
iffs will  b-  cut  by  an  average  of  20% — that 
is,  about  2><^  percentage  p>otnta.  However, 
West  Germany  will  Increase  ita  border  tax 
on  imports  by  five  percentage  points — or 
double  the  Kennedy  Round  cut. 

It  seems  the  Germans  have  made  no  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  trade  liberalization 
or  to  finding  a  reasonable  balance  between 
it  and   protection. 

Administration  spokesmen  assert  that  our 
Indi^try  can  tolerate  these  inequitable  ar- 
rangementa  because  our  exporta  now  are 
more  than  double  our  importe. 

I  should  add  that  we  have  maintained 
this  ratio  through  a  massive  export  drive 
which,  at  the  same  time,  has  helped  to  sup- 
port a  vital  national  objective — the  stem- 
ming of  the  VS.  gold  drain. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  past  few  years,  it 
has  become  more  difficult  for  our  industry 
to  preserve  the  current  trade  surplus.  Since 
1960,  tbe  growth  rate  of  chemical  Importa 
has  been  about  twice  that  of  exports. 

The  chemical  trade  surplus  with  the  major 
industrial  nations  is  even  more  precarious 
than  the  general  figures  would  indicate. 
During  the  last  few  years,  importa  from 
Europe  have  grown  four  times  as  rapidly 
as  our  exporta  to  Europe.  In  tbe  case  of 
Japan,  the  figures  are  even  more  startling. 
Her  chemical  abipmenta  to  the  U.S.  have  al- 
most doubled  in  the  past  three  years;  our  ex- 
porta to  Japan  are  six  percent  below  what 
they  were  in  1964. 1  expect  that  the  condition 
Villi  grow  worse — ^from  our  point  of  view — 
even  tiefore  the  Kennedy  Round  agreement 
is  fully  implemented. 

Although  administration  does  not  appear 
to  be  unduly  concerned,  the  fact  is  we  are 
surrendering  large  portions  of  our  business 
to  other  nations — to  Germany,  for  example, 
which  has  a  chemical  industry  less  than  a 
quarter  the  size  of  that  in  this  country,  but 
with  greater  exporta  and  a  larger  trade  sur- 
plus. Last  year  alone,  German  chemical  ex- 
porta totaled  close  to  three  billion  dollars, 
and  resulted  in  a  trade  surplus  of  almost 
two  billion  dollars,  figures  well  atiove  the 
U.S.  totals  in  the  same  categories. 

We  are  in  1967 — not  1947 — and  it  behooves 
us  all  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  European 
friends  have  become  formidable  competitors 
in  the  international  market  place.  I  think, 
at  this  point  in  time,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  U.S.  government  negotiatora  to  come 
out  of  international  trade  bargaining  ses- 
sions with  an  acceptable  quid  pro  quo. 

Clearly  they  did  not  do  this  as  far  as 
chemicals  are  concerned. 

In  fact.  It  will  soon  be  painfully  obvious 
to  everybody  here  that  we  were  not  well 
served  In  Geneva. 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price,  and  the  septarate  package 
in  which  it  was  theoretically  wrapped  in 
Geneva  and  which  tbe  Administration  hss 
promised,  before  long,  to  open  for  the  in- 
spection  of  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  less  than  three 
montliE  ago,  the  chief  VS.  negotiator  said, 
in  part,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  "I  can  only  stress  that  we  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  consequences  of  con- 
cluding an  (ASP)  agreement  that  Is  In  any 
way  tied  to  the  overall  Kennedy  Round 
agreement.  We  are  therefore  determined  that 
any  ASP  agreement  we  sign  will  be  con- 
cluded as  a  totally  separate  agreement".  End 
of  quote. 

I  find  It  hard  to  understand  how  we  can 
be  expected  to  consider  this  a  separate  pack- 
age. The  fact  is:  In  return  for  the  VS. 
reduction  of  50%,  the  Europeans  have  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  20%  now  and  an  additional 
30  T  If  and  when — and  only  If  and  when — 
Congress    eliminates   the   American    Selling 
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Prloe.    In    my    view,    Um    arrangement    la 
neither  eeparate— nor  equal. 

We  may  not  know  aU  the  detalla  of  the 
Mparate  package  until  the  actual  legislation 
iB  introduced  In  Congresa.  It  la  already  pat- 
ently clear,  homver,  that  American  pro- 
ducers of  benzsnold  chemlcala  would  suffer 
Immeasurably  If  Congress  were  to  adopt  the 
Tariff  Commission's  converted  rates — which 
would  subsequently  be  reduced  by  60%,  In 
line  with  the  Kennedy  Round  agreements. 

My  own  company,  as  a  case  In  point,  at 
this  moment  must  consider  the  pooslblUty  of 
manufacturing  some  of  our  benzenoid  cheml- 
cala abroad,  and  Importing  to  fill  domestic 
needs.  I  suspect  other  companies  are  think- 
ing la  the  same  cheerless  terms. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  company 
profits,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  responsible 
ofllclal  in  the  industry  who  does  not  feel  deep 
concern  for  those  employees  whose  Jobs  may 
be  exported  If  the  package  Is  adopted,  and 
for  thoee  small  companies  who  will  not,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  be  able  to  shift  their 
production  overseas.  And,  finally,  I'm  quite 
sure  our  industry  has  a  concern  for  national 
security  which  transcends  any  Industry  self 
interest. 

It's  quite  possible  that  not  everybody  In 
this  Industry  yet  realizes  the  full  weight  of 
the  burden  we  are  being  asked  to  carry.  If 
ASP  Is  rescinded,  protection  for  most  Ameri- 
can dyes  would  decline  by  almost  70%.  Be- 
cause of  the  conversion  rates  iised  by  the 
Tariff  Commlsaion,  more  than  half  of  that 
reduction  would  go  into  effect  almost  imme- 
diately upon  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Tariff  cuts  would  be  equally  severe  on  other 
products  too.  The  duty  on  ethyl  vanUlln  to- 
day, for  example,  is  about  76%.  This  will 
comedown  to  about  20%,  constituting  a  drop 
of  more  than  70%.  The  duty  on  caprolactam 
would  fall  from  about  6S%,  which  it  is  to- 
day, to  30%.  I  could  give  other  examples  too. 

If  ASP  goes,  foreign  producers  will  be  able 
to  manipulate  export  values  as  circumstances 
require.  They  will  probably  have  the  capacity 
to  cripple — if  not  destroy — certain  segments 
of  the  American  benzenoid  Industry. 

"Business  Week"  recently  quoted  the  com- 
ment of  a  spokesman  for  a  German  com- 
pany, after  the  chemical  agreement.  He  said, 
"Germany's  big  chemical  makers  are  rubbing 
their  hands  In  anticipation".  A  representa- 
tive of  Farbenfabrtken  AG  put  It  more 
graphically.  "We  feel  like  a  Uttle  boy",  he 
said,  "who  has  been  promised  an  electric 
train  for  Christmas". 

I  think  It  Is  Jiut  good  sense  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that,  no  matter  how  generous  our  spirit, 
this  country  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  play 
the  role  of  Santa  Claus  in  international  rela- 
tions. 

At  Allied  Chemical  we  are  going  to  do  what- 
ever lies  within  our  power  to  protect  our 
benzenoid  production.  We  must. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  stockholders,  to  our  em- 
ployees and  their  famines,  and  to  the  many 
communities  across  the  country  whose  eco- 
nomic stability  rests  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  viable  benzenoid  chemical  Industry. 

I  am  certain  other  companies  will  do  no 
less. 

I  hope  that,  acting  in  concert,  we  can  per- 
suade Congress  that  It  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation  to  reject  the  separate 
package  on  American  Selling  Price.  I  hope, 
further,  that  we  can  persuade  Congress  that 
It  would  be  In  the  best  InteresU  of  the  na- 
tion to  rescind  the  unreclprocal  portion  of 
the  60%  reduction  in  chemical  tariffs  which 
the  government  yielded  in  Geneva. 


REDUCE  DRUG  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpkrn]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.    HALPERN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 


patent  laws  of  the  tkiited  States,  which 
protect  manufacturers  of  brand-named 
prescription  drugs  from  competition, 
were  never  meant  to  enforce  exorbitant 
prloe  schedules. 

Patents  must  guarantee  a  producer 
fair  returns  on  the  cost  of  perfecting  a 
process  which  assures  the  consumer  of 
consistently  pure  and  effective  medicines. 
But  patents  must  not  bolster  and  en- 
force excessive  profits. 

The  drug  Industry  has  fortified  Itself 
behind  Its  patents  to  establish  unreason- 
ably high  prices  for  prescription  drugs. 
The  Federal  Government,  as  the  grantor, 
not  only  has  the  rl^t  to  limit  patents 
to  protect  the  consumer,  but  hak  a  clear 
duty  to  take  such  action. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day an  amendment  to  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  compel  a  patent- 
holder  who  nets  more  than  400-percent 
profit  on  a  specific  patented  drug  to 
grant  to  other  competing  firms  a  license 
to  produce  the  same  drug,  3  years  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  patent. 

Action  to  enforce  this  compulsory  li- 
censing would  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  after  receiving  a 
complaint  from  a  qualified  applicant  who 
has  been  denied  a  license  by  the  patent- 
holder. 

The  Commission  would  hold  hearings, 
and  take  testimony  to  determine  If  the 
price  charged  to  retail  druggists,  3  years 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  patent,  Is  more 
than  five  times  the  cost  of  producing, 
packaging,  and  distributing  the  drug. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  Commission 
would  order  the  patentee  to  grant  an  un- 
restricted license  to  any  qualified  appli- 
cant to  make,  use,  and  sell  the  drug  in  Its 
finished  form. 

Thirty  days  after  such  an  order  be- 
comes final.  If  the  p«tentee  still  refuses 
to  grant  a  license,  the  Commission  would 
order  the  patent  cancelled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  vitally 
needed  to  protect  the  sick  and  the 
aged  from  price  gouging,  while  stimulat- 
ing competition,  encouraging  essential 
research,  and  protecting  reasonable 
profits. 

The  monopolistic  protection  of  the 
patent  laws  often  permits  drug  man- 
ufacturers to  set  arbitrary  prices  which 
frequently  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
costs  of  developing,  perfecting,  and  pro- 
ducing drugs. 

This  frequently  means  that  the  poor- 
est among  us  are  forced  to  pay  uncon- 
scionably high  prices  for  the  medica- 
ments they  need,  and  the  public  tills  of 
cities,  counties,  and  States  are  also  vic- 
tims of  the  same  overpricing. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  had  dramatic  evidence  of 
such  overpricing  in  my  own  home  city 
of  New  York.  One  typical  case  Involved 
a  certain  broad-spectrum  antibiotic, 
which  was  such  a  uaeful  drug  that  the 
municipal  hospitals  and  health  services 
purchased  700,000  capsules  a  year. 

The  city  paid  the  manufacturer  $24.99 
per  bottle  of  100  capsules,  while  small 
communities,  using  no  more  than  a 
bottle  or  two  a  year,  paid  exactly  the 
same  price. 

After  a  year  of  appeals  for  lower 
prices,  the  New  York  City  comptroUer 


flnaUy  took  strong  measures,  holding  up 
payment  on  a  $180,000  bill  presented  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  antibiotic.  That 
got  speedy  results.  It  brought  the  firm  to 
the  negotiating  table,  and  the  city  won 
an  Inunediate  15-percent  price  reduc- 
tion. 

Last  year,  when  the  patent  was  close 
to  expiration,  the  same  firm  offered  the 
city  a  price  of  $18  a  bottle  for  the  same 
drug — almost  28  percent  lower  than  the 
first  price.  Now  that  the  patent  has  ex- 
pired and  competitors  are  free  to  enter 
the  field,  the  city  pays  only  $6.73. 

How  can  any  manufacturer  justify  a 
patent-supported  price  which  is  a  full 
SVa  times  the  profitable  market  price  of 
the  identical  drug  without  a  patent? 

We  can  no  longer  allow  this  industry 
to  take  advantage  of  stricken  persons  by 
squeezing  out  of  them  the  last  few  dol- 
lars the  traffic  will  bear,  to  reap  excessive 
profits. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  argument 
put  forth  by  spokesmen  for  the  drug  In- 
dustry that  limiting  the  prices  charged 
for  prescription  drugs  would  cut  down  on 
the  funds  available  for  research,  which 
has  resulted  In  many  great  advances  in 
the  healing  arts.  That  argument  Is  un- 
founded. 

Major  research  is  conducted  by  other 
industries  without  exaggerated  markups. 
Despite  what  the  drug  manufacturers 
would  have  you  believe,  the  high  profits 
from  exorbitant  markups  are  not  all 
plowed  back  into  research. 

In  fact,  pharmaceutical  houses  spend 
htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  send  promotion  men  into  the  field  to 
push  the  sale  of  their  overpriced  products 
among  physicians  in  private  prsu;tice  and 
on  the  staffs  of  hospitals.  The  big  mark- 
ups also  pay  for  that. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  eliminate 
normal  sales  promotion,  nor  that  we  bar 
recovery  of  a  reasonable  cost  of  such  pro- 
motion in  the  final  price  of  the  product. 
But  I  do  urge  that  action  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  curb  those  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  monopoly  to  capitalize  on  hu- 
man misery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  trust  it  wUl  be 
enacted  with  all  possible  speed. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  OTEPICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  us  know,  the  controversial  case  of  the 
State  Department  versus  Otto  Otepka. 
which  Is  now  being  heard  In  secret  hear- 
ings, has  been  a  national  Issue  since  1963. 
Involved,  basically,  is  the  right  of  an 
executive  branch  employee  to  give  infor- 
mation to  a  congressional  committee 
even  though  such  Information  may  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  agency  involved.  A 
second  issue  In  the  case  pertains  to  the 
right  of  a  Federal  employee  to  fair  treat- 
ment in  adversary  proceedings  within 
the  Federal  agency. 

The  hearings  now  In  progress  have 
been  conducted  in  secret,  over  Mr.  Otep- 
ka's  objections.  He  contends  that  all 
classified  s^ocuments   have   been   made 


public  by  the  Senate,  and  as  this  has 
been  a  case  of  national  Importance,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  details.  In  addition,  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  has  been  classified,  not 
to  be  released  to  the  public  now  or  later. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  transcript 
of  the  celebrated  Oppenhelmer  security 
case  was  subsequently  made  public,  with 
some  classified  documents  deleted.  There 
is  no  precedent  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department.  Finally, 
10  of  the  13  charges  against  Otepka  have 
been  dropped,  those  charges  having  to 
do  with  the  mutilation  and  declassifica- 
tion of  classified  documents. 

Concerning  Otepka's  background,  he 
has  almost  30  years  in  Government  serv- 
ice. Joining  the  State  Department  as  a 
security  oflScer  in  1953.  His  efficiency  re- 
ports up  until  1960  were  all  highly  fa- 
vorable, ana  in  1958  he  received  a  Merito- 
rious Service  Award  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  for  sus- 
tained meritorious  accomplishment. 
Since  September  1960,  Otepka  received 
no  efficiency  rei>ort  although  he  requested 
them  and  despite  the  fact  that  State  reg- 
ulations require  a  yearly  efficiency  re- 
port. In  1963,  well  after  he  had  become 
Involved  in  the  congressional  hearings, 
he  began  getting  complaints  about  his 
performance  of  duty. 

Otepka's  trouble  began  in  November 
1961  when  he  appeared  before  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  with  the  express 
permission  of  Ills  superiors.  The  inquiry 
concerned  security  practices  of  the  State 
Department,  and  Mr.  Otepka  answered 
the  questions  truthfully,  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  In  1962  and  1963 
he  again  made  a  number  of  appearances 
before  the  same  committee.  During  this 
time,  Mr.  Otepka  supplied  three  memo- 
randums to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  are  now  the  subject  matter  of  the 
three  outstanding  charges  against  him. 

With  relation  to  three  outstanding 
charges.  State  cites  the  Presidential  di- 
rective of  March  13,  1948,  which  forbids 
the  disclosure,  except  as  required  In  the 
efiaclent  conduct  of  business,  of  "reports, 
records,  and  files  relative  to  the  loyalty 
of  employees  or  prospective  employees." 

It  would  seem  that  they  have  conven- 
iently overlooked  title  V,  section  53  of  the 
United  States  Code  enacted  in  1948  which 
reads: 

The  rights  of  persons  employed  In  the  clvU 
service  of  the  United  States  ...  to  furnish 
Information  to  either  House  of  Congress  or 
to  any  committee  or  member  thereof,  shall 
not  be  denied  or  interfered  with. 

Also  of  Interest  to  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  Is  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  in  1958,  which  Is  to- 
day known  as  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment Service  and  which  outlines  10 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  those  in 
Goverrunent  service.  The  very  first  guide- 
line states: 

Put  Loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  principles 
and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons, 
party,  or  Government  department. 

In  1965  this  Code  of  Ethics  was  made 
available  to  Members  of  the  House  in  a 
large  19-  by  12-lnch  multicolored  format 
for  distributloii.  The  VS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  also  disseminated  the  code 


in  Departmental  Circular  982  of  Decem- 
ber 2. 1958. 

The  mutllatlon-of-documents  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka,  which  have  been 
leveled  against  him  for  4  years  and  now 
have  been  suddenly  dropped,  merit  fur- 
ther investigation.  Of  the  original  13 
charges,  charges  5,  7,  9,  and  11  pertain 
to  the  mutilation  Issue.  When  Mr.  Otep- 
ka's lawyer  inquired  by  letter  of  State 
whether  he — Otepka — personally  muti- 
lated the  documents,  a  State  Department 
official  answered  that  "the  allegation  Is 
that  Mr.  Otepka  was  responsible  for  the 
mutilation  of  the  documents  In  question, 
not  that  he  personally  mutilated  them." 
It  would  seem  that  if  State  knew  this 
much  about  the  nature  of  the  mutilation, 
they  perhaps  know  who  the  actual  muti- 
lators are.  Mr.  Otepka  has  denied  either 
committing  the  mutilation  or  ordering 
others  to  do  so. 

On  June  1,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Congressman  H.  R.  Gross,  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
about  the  Otepka  case  from  the  May 
31  issue  of  the  Government  Employees' 
Exchange,  which  throws  more  light  on 
the  mutilation  Issue. 

In  this  article  It  is  claimed  that  the 
State  Department  dropped  the  mutila- 
tion charges  for  fear  that  Otepka  knows 
the  Identity  of  the  actual  mutilators  and 
would  expose  them  at  the  hearings.  Fur- 
thermore, the  article  states  that  those 
actually  responsible  for  the  mutilations 
have  indicated  that,  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  they  will  name  those  "top  persons"  at 
State  who  issued  the  orders  for  the  mu- 
tilations and  the  planting  of  the  docu- 
ments in  Mr.  Otepka's  burnbag. 

The  mutilation  issue  becomes  even 
more  important  when  one  considers  title 
18.  section  2071  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

(a)  Whoever  willfully  and  unlawfully  con- 
ceals, removes,  mutUates,  obliterates,  or  de- 
stroys, or  attempts  to  do  so,  or,  with  intent  to 
do  so,  takes  and  carries  away  any  record,  pro- 
ceeding, map,  boofc,  paper,  document,  or  other 
thing,  filed  or  deposited  with  any  clerk  or  of- 
ficer of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  pubUc  offlce,  or  with  any  Judicial  or  pub- 
lic officer  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (3,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years  or  both,  (b)  Whoever,  hav- 
ing the  custody  of  any  such  record,  proceed- 
ing, map,  book,  document,  paper,  or  other 
thing,  willfully  and  unlawfully  conceals,  re- 
naoves,  mutilates,  obliterates,  falsifies,  or  de- 
stroys the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both;  and  shall  forfeit  his  offlce  and 
be  disqualified  from  holding  any  offlce  under 
the  United  States.  June  25.  1948,  c  646,  63 
Stat.  796. 

As  the  State  E)epartment,  as  early  as 
1963,  ruled  that  Otepka  was  guilty  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  statute,  why 
has  he  not  been  prosecuted?  Either  State 
was  acting  in  good  fsdth  when  they  made 
the  charge  or  this  was  another  harass- 
ment tactic  from  the  beginning.  If  the 
charge  was  made  in  good  faith,  why 
then  was  the  case  not  prosecuted?  And 
why  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  mutila- 
tion charges  a  short  time  ago?  According 
to  the  Washington  Post  of  June  7,  the 
Justice  Department  officer  who  is  rep- 
resenting the  State  Department  at  the 
hearings  stated  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
mutilation  charges  had  nothing  to  do 


with  proof.  Evidently,  then.  State  be- 
lieves, or  wants  to  create  the  impressloa 
that  it  has  the  necessary  evidence  to 
prove  the  mutilation  charges  against 
Otepka. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  has  not  Otepka  been 
prosecuted? 

With  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
State  Department  not  to  make  public 
any  portion  of  the  transcript,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  might 
be  of  relevance.  This  law  was  designed 
to  Edlow  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  great- 
er insight  into  the  actions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment and  to  stop  unwarranted  with- 
holding of  Government  documents  from 
public  scrutiny.  Without  further  study. 
I  cannot  say  at  the  moment  whether 
the  issue  of  the  transcript  is  covered  by 
the  act.  However,  I  intend  to  look  into 
the  applicability  of  the  statute  with  a 
view  to  amending  it,  if  so  needed. 

When  one  contrasts  Mr.  Otepka's 
eagerness  to  have  public  hearings,  the 
reluctance  of  State  to  publish  even  por- 
tions of  the  transcript  is  certainly  sus- 
pect. As  previously  stated,  there  are  no 
so-called  classified  documents  which 
have  not  already  been  made  available 
to  the  pubUc.  As  previously  noted  also, 
in  the  case  of  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer, 
who  was  denied  a  security  clearance  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings,  with  some 
classified  documents  deleted,  was  made 
public.  The  American  public  thus  had 
the  opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  merits  of  the  Oppenhelmer  case.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  wealth  of  In- 
formation was  forthcoming  from  these 
hearings  concerning  known  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  their  activities 
over  the  course  of  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation will  be  contained  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  Otepka  hearings — informa- 
tion that  might  be  of  assistance  to  the 
American  pubUc  in  appraising  security 
procedures  in  the  State  Department. 
When  one  considers  the  record  to  date, 
the  wiretaps,  the  false  testimony  before 
a  congressional  subcommittee,  the  hasty 
resignations  of  State  Department  offi- 
cials, the  mutilation  and  planting  of 
documents  and  other  abuses  recorded  in 
the  subcommittee's  20-part  hearings.  It 
is  urgent  that  the  American  people  raise 
a  storm  of  protest  against  the  unwar- 
ranted secrecy  of  the  Otepka  hearings. 
Where  does  Mr.  Otepka  go  from  here? 
The  decision  of  the  State  Department 
can,  of  coiu'se,  rule  against  him  or  find 
him  iimocent  of  the  charges.  Should  he 
be  found  guilty,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  the  event 
that  the  Commission  decides  against 
Otepka,  he  can  find  further  recourse  in 
the  courts. 

Although  Mr.  Otepka  seeks  vindica- 
tion from  the  charges  against  him,  his 
case  has  a  much  wider  appUcabihty.  The 
Interests  of  Federal  employees  in  general 
are  at  stake  here.  If  a  Government 
agency  can  with  impunity  use  under- 
handed and  corrupt  practices  to  force 
an  employee  from  Government  service, 
then  practically  no  Federal  employee  is 
safe.  If  the  trial  and  ordeal  of  Mr.  Otepka 
can  be  used  as  a  reminder  sigainst  an 
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employee  who  puts  loyalty  to  the  country 
before  loyalty  to  hl«  d^Mirtment.  then 
the  ase  of  Federal  automatons  is  Just 
around  the  comer.  In  this  light  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  Federal  employees  not  to 
assume  the  attitude  "better  him  than 
me."  The  sreneral  public  has  a  stake  In 
this  case  also,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
FMeral  Government  rests  in  part  on  the 
dedication  and  suitability  of  the  Federal 
employee.  If  the  person  in  Government 
employ  acts  like  a  marionette  out  of  fear 
of  top-level  reprisals,  thai  the  science  of 
government  siiffers.  Fair  and  lust  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka  must 
therefore  be  a  prime  and  urgent  concern 
of  all. 

Congress  too  has  a  key  part  to  play 
In  this  affair.  The  record  of  abuses  and 
questionable  procedures  provides  ma- 
terial for  a  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, either  House  or  Senate.  The 
practice  of  the  mutilation  of  documents 
certainly  appears  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  legislative  oversight.  The  ar- 
bitrary classification  of  docimients  by 
executive  agencies  needs  investigation 
and  definition  If  the  abuse  of  classifica- 
tion as  evidenced  in  this  case  is  not  to  be 
repeated.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that  a 
continuing  study  of  security  procedures 
in  the  State  Department  is  called  for. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  resolve, 
by  law  if  necessary.  Inconsistencies  be- 
tween Presidential  Executive  order  and 
eidsting  laws  with  respect  to  testimony 
before  congressional  committees.  Fur- 
ther, It  must  be  determined  whether  the 
"spirit,"  at  least,  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  of  1966  has  been  violated 
In  reference  to  the  Otepka  proceedings. 

Needless  to  say.  it  would  be  criminal  if 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  the 
mutilation  and  planting  of  documents  in 
the  Otepka  case  were  to  remain  unex- 
iJosed,  perhaps  to  again  use  their  exper- 
tise against  fellow  employees  in  the 
future. 

For  those  who  have  followed  the  Otepka 
case  over  the  years,  this  is  but  a  super- 
ficial treatment.  This  is  a  case  so  vast 
and  complex  that  only  the  salient  points 
can  be  emphasized  if  corrective  action 
is  to  be  taken.  To  be  sure,  there  are  other 
Federal  employees  with  the  vigor  and 
dedication  of  Mr.  Otepka,  but  to  date  his 
case  is  imlque  in  its  object  lesson  of  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  country  over  loyalty 
to  any  Oovemment  department.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  public  will  wait  many 
a  year  before  another  case  of  such  na- 
tional prominence  is  handed  to  them  for 
resolution.  For.  in  the  final  analysis,  they 
are  both  Judge  and  Jury.  They  can  de- 
mand that  the  facts  of  the  Otepka  ca^^  be 
made  known  to  all — or  they  can  remain 
silent  and  allow  this  issue  to  become  Just 
a  pasiring  reference  in  the  history  books 
of  their  children. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rigors  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEASKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rorlda? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

lir.  OURNE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
in  this  special  order  concerning  the  case 


of  Otto  Otepka  and  the  treatment  he  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  employers 
in  the  State  Department. 

Althoiigh  the  State  Department  has 
dropped  10  of  the  original  13  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka,  they  have  continued 
the  practice  of  carrying  on  their  hear- 
ings and  inquisitions  in  secret  and  behind 
tightly  closed  doors.  All  the  better  to 
conceal  the  wire-tapping  eavesdropping 
and  other  methods  which  could  not  be 
discussed  in  public,  but  which  they  have 
used  to  harass  Mr.  Otepka. 

Not  willing  to  let  the  accusations  stand 
without  a  defense  for  his  name  and  his 
record,  Mr.  Otepka  has  prepared  himself 
to  prove  the  charges  false,  and  in  addi- 
tion, a  willful  frameup.  It  was  this  that 
caused  the  Department  to  drop  the  10 
charges. 

Although  Mr.  Otepka  was  promised 
that  a  Federal  Judge  would  preside  over 
his  hearing,  it  turns  out  that  it  will  be 
a  secret  one  presided  over  by  a  State 
Department  ofiBcial.  He  is.  it  seems,  to 
be  granted  the  singular  justice  of  being 
Judged  by  his  accusers. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Otepka  has  done  the  things  the  State 
Department  accuses  him  of.  I  cannot 
prejudge,  any  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  right  to.  But  I  do  feel  that 
Mr.  Otepka  should  be  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  judged  fairly,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  assure  this  is  by  an 
open  hearing  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  cover  up  its  ac- 
tivities and  injustices  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE  UN- 
TOLD PROGRESS  STORY  OF  THE 
MEXICAN- AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  special  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  RoTBAL]  Ifi  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  Mt.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  untold  stories  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  been  Its  concerted  3 -year 
effort  to  strengthen  Job,  school,  health, 
and  housing  opportunities  for  the  more 
than  5  million  Mexican-Americans  of 
this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  part  of  that  story 
to  this  House,  first  because  I  am  proud 
to  represent  a  congressional  district  and 
a  State  which  has  a  large  Mexican- 
American  community,  and  second  be- 
cause the  Mexican-American  community 
is  now  being  recognized  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  speak,  because  I 
am  proud  of  my  President  aaC  party 
leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  whose  efforts 
to  bring  the  Mexican-American  into  the 
open  door  of  American  life  reflect  the 
Ideals  of  our  Nation  and  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Last  Friday  was  a  truly  significant  day 
for  Mexican  Americans.  On  that  occa- 
sion, President  Johnson  swore  in  Vi- 
cente Ximenes,  of  Kew  Mexico,  as  the 
first  American  of  Mexican  descent  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Em- 
ployment OpporturUty  Commission.  Mr. 
Ximenes  Is  a  most  capable  individual,  a 
war  hero  and  an  economist,  who  has 
served  this  Nation  in  war  and  peace  and 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  serve  hJs 


country  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion. 

On  the  same  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  UJ3.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  President 
also  established  a  new  interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs  to 
be  headed  by  Mr.  Ximenes.  He  also  made 
public  a  special  Cabinet  Committee  re- 
port entitled  "The  Mexican  American — A 
New  Focus  on  Opportunity." 

This  report  is  highly  significant,  not 
only  for  my  District,  but  for  all  districts 
in  those  Southwestern  and  the  various 
States  of  the  Nation  where  Mexican 
Americans  live. 

It  describes  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  under  President 
Johnson,  to  improve  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, emd  health  levels  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  through  new  Federal  job 
training  and  manpower  development 
programs,  through  Federal  aid  to  local 
school  districts,  and  through  public 
health  programs.  It  tells  also  of  several 
appointments  that  have  been  made  of 
Mexican  Americans  to  high  administra- 
tive positions. 

But  it  is  also  a  balanced  report  for  it 
tells  the  sad  story  of  the  second  largest 
minority  in  the  United  States,  and  shows 
how  much  more  we  must  do  In  new  pro- 
grams to  help  the  Mexican  American, 
and  how  government  and  private  busi- 
ness and  the  local  community  must  co- 
operate if  opportunity  is  to  become  a 
reality. 

A  start  has  already  been  made.  In  1966. 
in  my  own  State  of  California,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  began  a  special 
$400,000  manpower  training  program  for 
Mexican-Americans  in  Napa.  It  trained 
Mexican-American  men  and  women  in 
such  varied  occupations  as  nursing,  metal 
working,  and  other  employment. 

In  my  own  district,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  more  than  400  Mexi- 
can-American women  are  being  trained 
this  year  as  nurses  and  niu'se  aides. 

This  is  just  part  of  the  story. 

Across  the  coimtry  President  John- 
son's deep  concern  for  the  Mexican 
American  youth  Is  paying  off  in  a  variety 
of  ways: 

Five  thousand  Mexican  American 
youths  have  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters. 

Federal  agencies  have  launched  com- 
bined campaigns  against  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  large  cities  such 
as  Los  Angeles.  San  Antonio,  Houston. 
Oakland,  and  others. 

Similar  efforts  for  Mexican-American.s 
have  been  carried  out  in  education,  pub- 
lic health,  housing,  and  community  de- 
velopment. 

Massive  immunization  programs,  pro- 
tecting 1.5  million  Mexican  Amerlcan.s 
from  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  and  measles,  are  conducted  In 
a  typical  year  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican 
American  school  children  have  already 
benefited  from  the  extra  teachers, 
smaller  classes,  books  and  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  millions  of  Federal  dollars 
Invested  in  local  school  districts  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 — the  first  law  ever  to 
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approve  Federal  aid  for  public  schools, 
directed  specifically  at  helping  poor  chil- 
dren. May  I  say  that  I  am  proud  to  have 
stood  with  the  President  and  voted  to 
send  this  historic  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  special  effort  to  upgrade  the 
status,  health,  pay,  and  education  of  the 
migrant  farmworker — at  least  a  million 
of  whom  are  Mexican-Americans. 

Two  few  people  care  deeply  about  the 
plight  of  the  farmworker.  But  Lyndon 
Johnson,  his  administration  and  this 
Congress  care. 

This  year  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  devoting  over  $25  million 
alone  to  antipoverty  programs  for  the 
migrant  worker. 

We  are  enforcing  new  minimum  wage 
regulations  which  directly  affect  the 
economic  future  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. And  it  was  the  89th  Congress — I  am 
proud  to  say — which  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  brought  farmworkers 
under  the  national  minimum  wage  and 
hour  act. 

There  are  many  other  successes  which 
could  be  cited.  The  appointment  of  Vi- 
cente Ximenes  to  these  two  Important 
posts  is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  but 
just  the  beginning,  toward  the  final 
emancipation  of  a  people  rich  in  Amer- 
ican heritage  but  too  Jong  unfairly  rele- 
gated to  a  status  of  underprivileged 
n.inority. 

The  report  made  public  by  the  Presi- 
dent Friday  underlines  the  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, low  wages,  and  low  educa- 
tional attainment  which  the  Mexican 
American  suffers.  And  it  declared:  "The 
trend  of  discrimination  and  deprivation 
must  be  reversed." 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  trend  must  be 
reversed  by  our  Government,  by  the  pri- 
vate business  community,  and  by  the 
leaders  of  local  conununities  working 
together  throughout  the  country.  Gov- 
ernment alone  cannot  create  total  op- 
portunity by  law.  But  goverrunent  can 
lead  the  way  by  demonstrating  that 
equality  of  opportunity  is  made  available 
to  all  its  people. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ELAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  was 
more  pleased  than  I  when  the  President 
nominated  a  longtime  friend,  Vicente 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  some  2  months 
ago.  The  Senate  approved  that  nomina- 
tion and  Mr.  Ximenes  was  sworn  in  last 
week.  As  one  who  was  bom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  culture  of  the  South- 
west, as  one  who  spoke  Siianish  by  the 
time  I  spoke  English,  and  as  a  Congress- 
man who  has  a  large  number  of  Latin 
Americans  among  my  constituency,  I 
have  a  special  Interest  in  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimlties  Commission  and 
in  this  appointment. 

When  I  was  first  asked  my  opinion  on 
Mr.  Ximenes  prior  to  his  appointment.  I 
unreservedly  endorsed  him  as  one  of  the 
most  competent  men  in  his  field.  I  know 
Mr.  Ximenes  as  one  who  has  made  his 
own  way  by  virtue  of  his  talents  and  by 
his  own  ability;  as  one  who  rose  from 
modest  beginnings.  I  know  Vicente  Xi- 


menes as  a  person  who  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups,  who  iinder- 
stands  the  special  problenvs  of  the  Latin 
American,  and  who  is  dedicated  to  eras- 
ing all  inequaUty  in  America. 

He  has  shown  by  his  achievements  in 
life  that  he  has  the  imderstanding  and 
the  ability  to  open  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people. 

President  Johnson,  a  man  of  our  own 
land,  also  knows  some  of  the  problems. 
He  taught  school  at  Cotulla.  a  commu- 
nity in  my  district  that  I  know  well.  The 
people  of  Mexican  ancestry  in  my  district 
have  long  known  the  President  as  a  man 
of  compassion,  as  one  who  has  worked 
all  his  public  life  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  Under  his  administration, 
America  has  made  vast  strides;  much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  President 
recognizes  this.  Certainly  anyone  who 
knows  my  part  of  the  country  also  knows 
the  limitations  of  opportunity  that  we 
are  all  trying  to  erase.  I  do  recognize 
the  problems  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  them. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
compliment  President  Johnson  on  his 
excellent  choice  of  Vicente  Ximenes.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  praise  to  a  Pres- 
ident who  has  not  only  made  a  pledge  to 
open  avenues  of  opportimlties  to  Latin 
Americans  of  this  country,  but  to  bring 
them  fully  into  the  mainstream  of  a  full 
life,  and  includes  work  and  recognition 
for  talent  and  ability.  In  naming  a  Cab- 
inet-level committee  headed  by  Vicente 
Ximenes.  he  is  being  true  to  his  pledge 
and  gives  real  meaning  to  his  promise. 
The  President,  always  an  activist,  has 
now  provided  the  vehicle  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  coordination  of  programs. 
That  truly  has  to  be  the  greatest  recogni- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  community  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation. 

A  look  at  President  Johnson's  record 
reflects  his  own  attitude  toward  these  cit- 
izens. He  has  named  my  fellow  Laredoan, 
Oscar  Laurel,  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  He  has  named 
Raymond  Telles.  a  former  Ambassador 
to  Costa  Rica,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Mexican  Commls.slon  on  Economic  and 
Social  Development  of  the  Border  Areas. 
Just  recently,  he  nominated  another 
Spanish -speaking  American,  Benigno  C. 
Hernandez.  Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 
And  still  another.  Dr.  Hector  Garcia,  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

Since  my  childhood.  I  have  heard  of 
the  Government's  failure  to  recognize 
talent  of  our  Mexican-American  people, 
and  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that,  until 
recently,  this  had  been  the  case.  No 
more — for  President  Johnson  has 
changed  all  this.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  have  long  been  one  of  those  who  advo- 
cated that  policy  since  I  first  became  a 
public  ofQcial  20  years  ago.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  President  Johnson  on  this 
very  subject  many  times  over  the  years: 
when  he  was  a  Senator,  when  he  was 
majority  leader,  when  he  was  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  since  he  has  become  President. 
I  personally  know  of  his  interest  and  I 
know  we  are  going  to  see  some  real 
achievement  in  this  field. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  his  kind  remarks.  May  I  state  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 
as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  Mexican-Americans  are  both  excel- 
lent. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  California  for  taking  the 
time  today  to  discuss  this  vital  matter. 
Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
hailing  the  President's  decision  to  create 
a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs.  This  is  a  long  overdue 
and  badly  needed  step  forward  to  ending 
the  historic  neglect  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  the  Mexican-American 
community. 

The  Conunittee  will  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Vicente  T.  Ximenes,  a  new  Commissioner 
on  the  Equal  Employment  Opiwrtunities 
Commission.  Mr.  Ximenes  is  from  New 
Mexico,  and  most  recently  he  has  been 
working  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  Panama. 

Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee will  be  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wirtz;  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  John  Gardner;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman;  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Robert  Weaver;  and  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty.  Their  primary  responsibility 
will  be  to  assure  that  on-going  programs 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  are  reaching 
Mexican-Americans  and  seeking  out  new 
solutions  and  approaches  to  handle  tiie 
problems  unique  to  this  community. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  5  million 
Mexican-Americans,  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  the  five  Southwestern  States 
of  California.  Texas.  Arizona.  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico.  This  means  that  there 
are  more  Mexican-Americans  than  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  about  as 
many  as  residents  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

More  important  than  the  size  of  the 
Mexican-American  population,  however, 
is  the  startling  and  disturbing  fact  that, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
poverished groups  of  our  otherwise  afBu- 
ent  society.  This  is  especially  graphic  in 
CaUfomia  where  the  contrast  between 
the  leisurely.  Informal,  abundant  way  of 
life  of  the  majority  community — an  im- 
age we  all  know  too  well — and  the  squal- 
id, bleak  existence  of  the  barrio  is  as 
great  as  the  physical  contrasts  within 
this  great  State. 

My  own  congressional  district  con- 
tains the  second  largest  population  of 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames  in  the 
State  of  California.  The  Mayfair  neigh- 
borhood is  the  core  of  this  population, 
almost  4  miles  from  downtown  Ssui 
Jose  and  isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  city  life. 

Since  1960,  the  increase  in  population 
in  the  area  from  4.700  to  7.200  has  been 
43  percent  Mexican  American.  The  resi- 
dents clearly  do  not  share  in  the  rela- 
tively high  level  of  economic  and  social 
life  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area 
and  this  gap  widens  every  year.  In  1966, 
the  county  unemployment  rate  dropped 
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to  3.1  percent  while  in  Mayiair,  14  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  waa  iinemployed. 
in  1985,  the  median  family  income  in 
Mayfalr  was  $3,200  lower  than  the  county 
figure.  And  in  education,  the  countywlde 
average  of  educational  attainment  Is 
13.2  years — compared  with  an  appalling- 
ly low  8.8  years  for  the  Mayfalr  resident. 
These  statistics  Indicate  the  grave 
plight  of  this  community — one  which  is 
worsened  still  by  barriers  of  culture  and 
language,  by  the  suburban  Isolation  of 
the  area  and  the  lack  of  transportation 
and  mobility,  and  by  public  neglect  of 
the  most  basic  metropolitan  facilities 
such  as  streets.  ciui}s,  sidewalks,  and 
drains. 

These  problems  In  employment, 
health,  and  education  are  substantial. 
They  are  unique  as  well,  for  it  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  resi- 
dents of  MasrTalT  speak  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish. This  additional  problem  of  a  lan- 
guage barrier  has  become  the  foremost 
obstacle  to  obtaining  either  employment, 
health,  or  any  of  the  other  needed  social 
services.  It  is  an  obstacle,  even,  to  ob- 
taining an  education — for  the  Spanlsh- 
speaking  child  falls  far  behind  in  his 
other  subjects  while  he  is  learning  the 
new  language.  Indeed  the  dropout  rate 
is  one  of  the  highest  for  any  group  in 
America  and  understandably  so. 

Mexican-Americans  clearly  do  not 
have  the  equal  opportunity  they  deserve 
aa  citizens  of  this  country.  Yet  the  Mexi- 
can-American heritage  and  culture  Is 
strong  and  stimulates  a  wealth  of  pride 
and  good  feeling.  I  believe  tiULt  the  socio- 
economic problems  of  the  Mezican- 
Amezlcan  community  can  be  successfully 
atta^ed  and  resolved  without  an  oblit- 
eration of  this  heritage.  Equality  does 
not  mean  a  loss  ot  cxiltural  identity — ^f  or 
the  Mexican-American  or  for  any  oth^ 
group  In  America.  It  does  means  that 
because  a  child  has  a  Spanish  surname, 
be  will  not  necessarily  be  more  inclined 
to  drop  out  of  school  before  the  ninth 
grade,  to  be  unable  to  find  a  satisfying 
and  adequately  paying  Job.  to  live  in 
rundown  housing  in  neighborhoods  with- 
out streets  and  curbs,  to  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  disease  and  to  early  death,  due 
to  lack  of  medical  care. 

This  Is  why  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mextcan  Americans  Af- 
fairs takes  on  such  great  Importance 
today.  There  Is  a  large  and  exciting  Job 
to  be  done  and  I  want  to  assure  the  Presi- 
dent. Commissioner  Xlmenes,  and  the 
entire  Committee  of  my  hearty  support 
and  fervent  hope  that  they  will  bring  to 
this  community  the  needed  and  deserved 
attention  of  the  whole  Nation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  kind  remarks.  May  I  state  that, 
as  usual,  he  is  always  in  the  forefront 
fighting  for  equality  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  Join  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  what  has  been  said  by  others 
about  this  forward  step  that  is  being 
taken  to  give  recognition  to  the  plight 
of  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
underprivileged.  When  we  si>eak  of 
Mexican-Americans,  it  sometimes  takes 
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on  the  connotation  of  a  foreigner,  but  in 
California  many — perhaps  the  major- 
ity— of  the  so-called  Mexican -Americans 
antedated  the  Angflo-Saxon  culture  in 
California.  They  are  the  original  natives 
of  California,  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 
I  believe  what  the  President  has  done 
is  not  only  commendable  but  it  is  In  the 
greatest  interest  of  our  own  country,  be- 
cause the  results  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  tragedies  that  have  taken  place, 
should  point  up  to  us  that  our  Interests 
must  He  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  culture  of  the  countries  south  of  the 
American  border  is  ttie  Latin  culture  that 
the  Mexican-Americans  have.  It  is  to  our 
Interest  not  only  to  protect  them  here, 
but  through  this,  as  a  recognition  of  this 
problem,  to  protect  our  own  selfish  in- 
terests in  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing with  our  neighbors  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he 
has  done  and  the  others  who  have  spoken 
here  today  on  this  grave  problem. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  must 
say  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  him. 
particularly  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Spanish  speaking  of  this  country  can 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  time  prior  to 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  waa  the 
Spanish  speaking  who  brought  cultiux 
and  religion  to  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  again, 
may  I  say  we  in  California  are  very 
proud  of  the  Spanl^  heritage  that  was 
brought  by  the  people  from  south  of 
California.  It  is  something  that  we 
cherish. 

Our  laws.  Incidentally,  find  their  basis 
in  the  old  Spanish  law  rather  than  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  law.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  always  been  of  interest  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  community  prop- 
erty laws,  where  under  the  Mexican  or 
Spanish  culture  we  treat  our  wives  as  our 
equals  and  not  as  chattels,  as  they  were 
treated  in  Anglo-Saxon  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  and 
to  add  my  own  comments  on  recent 
events  focusing  attention  on  the  Span- 
ish-speaking population  of  our  country. 
For  too  long  the  problems  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population  have  lacked  the 
public  appeal  that  creates  the  atmos- 
phere necessary  for  remedial  action. 
Many  of  us  from  the  Southwest  have  in 
our  own  ways  soxight  to  remedy  the  very 
real  problems  that  plague  the  Mexican- 
American  communities.  But  the  magni- 
tude of  these  problems  requires  con- 
certed effort  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

These  are  problems  that  manifest 
themselves  in  such  shocking  statistics 
as  unemployment  rates  twice  as  high  as 
those  of  their  fellow  Americans,  educa- 
tion attainment  levels  fully  4  years 
behind  their  fellow  Americans,  and  in- 
comes that  place  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  families  below  the  poverty 
Une. 

It  is  this  type  of  long-standing  pov- 
erty. Mr.  Speaker,  that  President  John- 
son is  correctly  attempting  to  eradicate. 
I  am  convinced  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  Vicente  Xlmenes  to  the  Equal 


Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  his  Executive  order  creating  an  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  will  contribute  much 
toward  helping  these  people  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  ques- 
tion the  need  for  special  emphasis  on 
the  problems  of  these  people,  or  who  say 
that  these  fine  people  do  not  really  have 
problems. 

To  these  critics,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend some  statistics  which  factually 
portray  conditions  of  the  Spanish- 
sumamed  In  comparison  with  their  fel- 
low Caucasians  commonly  known  a.s 
Anglo-Americans,  or  Anglos  in  the 
Southwest.  I  have  had  some  charts  pre- 
pared, Mr.  Speaker,  and  without  objec- 
tion I  would  like  to  hisert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Percent  distribution  of  families  with  income 
below  $3,000 
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Percent  distribution  of  school  years  com- 
pleted, for  males  age  14  and  above 
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These  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  portray 
only  part  of  the  hard-core  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  Mexican  American.  I  am  there- 
fore grateful  that  the  President  has  cre- 
ated tlie  Interagency  Committee  and  I 
assure  the  President  he  will  continue 
having  my  support  on  behalf  of  legisla- 
tion or  Executive  efforts  to  help  bring  our 
Nation's  prosperity  to  all  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleague  from  California. 
Ed  Rotbal.  In  praising  the  progress 
achieved  thus  far  by  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican community  and  in  the  recognition 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before 
equal  opportimity  is  achieved. 

An  Important  step  on  this  avenue  of 
progress  was  made  on  June  9  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  swore  in  Vicente  Xlmenes 
as  the  first  Mexican  American  member 
of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  The  President  also 
established  a  new  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Mexican-American  Affairs  to  be 
headed  by  Mr.  Xlmenes,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing pubUc  a  comprehensive  Cabinet  Com- 


mittee report  entitled  "The  Mexican 
American — A  New  Focus  on  Opportu- 
nity." 

The  Congress  must  take  an  active  part 
in  the  improvement  of  job  training  and 
job  opportunities,  housing,  health  care, 
recreation  and  education.  These  are  areas 
where  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  but  where  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  The  burden  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment has  been  lessened  but  has  not  yet 
been  removed.  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Governments  In  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate industry  and  other  private  groups 
must  exert  maximum  effort  to  strengthen 
and  improve  economic  opportunities. 
America  has  the  resources  to  meet  these 
challenges  and  cannot  afford  in  good 
conscience  to  seek  less  than  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  as  a  part 

of   my   remarks,   statements  from   the 

swearing-in      ceremony      of      Vicente 

Xlmenes  at  the  White  House  on  June  9. 

These  significant  documents  follow : 

Thb  WKm  House. 

June  9,  1967. 
Memorandum  for  Hon.  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;   Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducAtlon,  and  Wel- 
fare;   Hon.    OrvUle   L.   Freeman.   Secretary 
of    Agrlcultvire;    Hon.    Robert   C.    Weaver. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director, 
OfDce    of    Economic  •  Opportunity;     Hon. 
Vicente    Xlmenes.    Commissioner,    Equal 
Employment   Opportunity    Commission. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  many  members 
of  my  Administration  have  had  discussions 
with  Mexican  American  leaders  and  others 
interested  In  their  problems.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  our  programs  to  Mexican 
Americans  In  their  search  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  Orst-class  American  citizenship. 
The  time  has  come  to  focus  our  efforts 
more  Intensely  on  the  Mexican  Americans 
of  our  nation. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  serve  on  an  inter- 
agency committee  on  Mexican  Anserlcan  af- 
fairs. I  am  asking  Commissioner  Vicente 
Xlmenes  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  chair  this  conunlttee. 
The  purpose  of  this  conunlttee  is  to  assure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  the 
Mexican  Americans  and  providing  the  as- 
sistance they  need  and  seek  out  new  pro- 
grams that  may  be  necessary  to  handle  prob- 
lems that  are  unique  to  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can commimlty. 

I  am  also  asking  this  committee  to  meet 
with  Mexican  Americans,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are,  and  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  best  work  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  private  industry  and  with  the 
Mexican  Americans  themselves  in  solving 
those  problems. 

I  would  like  to  be  kept  Informed,  at  peri- 
odic intervals,  of  the  progress  being  made. 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Releasx  Prom  OmcE  or  tux  WHrrx  Housx 
Press  Secrttart 

New  avenues  of  opportunity  are  being 
opened  for  the  Mexican  American  citizen 
under  Federal  programs,  the  President  waa 
told  today  In  a  special  report  from  Cabinet 
members. 

These  beginning  eSorta  on  behalf  ot  more 
than  five  million  members  of  the  Mexican 
American  community  mark  the  first  chapter 


in  a  determined  campaign  to  lielp  this  mi- 
nority group,  the  report  stated. 

The  report  waa  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  rjid  Urban  Development:  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tumty. 

The  Report  entitled  "The  Mexican  Ameri- 
can— A  New  Fociis  on  Opportunity"  sum- 
marized steps  taken  smce  1963  to  foster  equal 
opportuiLlty  and  Improve  education,  employ- 
ment, wages,  health  and  hovising  for  Mexican 
American  citizens.  The  report  finds: 

90.000  Mexican  American  youths  have  been 
enrolled  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams since  1964. 

34,000  Mexican  American  children  partici- 
pated in  Headstart  prog;rams  last  summer. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
provided  almost  |25  million  for  anti-poverty 
programs  to  upgrade  health,  education  and 
housing  facilities  for  Mexican  American  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families. 

In  California.  $8.6  million  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  past  two  years  have  helped  the 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  mount 
successful  programs  for  thousands  of  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families  In  public 
health  services,  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren, education  and  mobile  housing  facili- 
ties. 

U.S.  PubUc  Health  Immiuilzatlon  programs 
in  the  Southwest  are  protecting  more  than 
1.5  million  Mexican  Americans  from  polio, 
diphtheria,  measles  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  provided  additional  teachers, 
equipment  and  special  language  programs  for 
thousands  of  Mexican  American  school  chil- 
dren. 

New  minimum  wage  requirements,  for  the 
first  time  covering  farm  workers,  are  helping 
Mexican  American  farm  workers  who  have 
traditionally  received  low  wages. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  In  five  South- 
western States  have  received  H5  million  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  loans  to  build 
new  housing,  water  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

The  Cabinet  Report  concluded  that  new 
progress  for  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munity can  be  achieved  through  the  Presi- 
dent's new  legislative  proposals  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  education  and  civil  rights — all 
designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans as  well  as  for  all  American 
citizens. 

The  Report  concluded  that  this  Is  "only  the 
first  chapter  in  what  will  become  a  record 
of  solid  accomplishment  for  the  Johnson 
Administration — a  new  fociis  on  opportunity 
for  the  Mexican  American  citizen  of  this 
land." 

Report  to  the  PREsn>ENT — The  Mexican 

American 

A  new  focus  on  opportunity 

Today,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  new  job 
opportunities  have  been  developed  for  1.153 
Mexican  American  students  in  an  in-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  supported 
by  almost  a  million  dollars  In  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  funds. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  California. 
more  than  400  Mexican  American  women 
are  receiving  professional  training  as  nurses 
and  health  workers  under  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs. 

In  Durango.  Colorado,  a  local  Community 
Action  Group  organized  a  neighborhood  cen- 
ter for  100  Spanish-speaking  residents  using 
antlpoverty  funds.  There  were  no  paved 
streets  in  the  area,  or  recreational,  safety  or 
medical  facilities.  Today  the  city  health  de- 
partment Is  providing  needed  services  to  that 
area.    The    State    employment    service    has 


placed  a  Job  counselor  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  street  lights  have  been  installed. 

In  1966  the  student  body  of  Ben  Bolt 
PaUto  Blanco  School  District,  Texas — almost 
all  of  them  Mexican  Americans — produced 
their  first  student  newspaper,  tripled  the 
number  of  books  they  read,  and  advanced 
In  reading  ability  by  one  to  four  grades,  with 
the  aid  of  volunteers  from  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

At  Three  Rocks,  near  Fresno.  California, 
Mexican  American  families  once  living  in 
condemned  housing,  are  now  building  their 
own  attractive  homes  with  a  fllS.OOO  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  have  formed  their  own  El  Porveni- 
Development  Corporation. 

In  Sandoval.  New  Mexico — where  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  Mexican  Ameri- 
can— 300  residents  received  technical  train- 
ing In  a  dozen  different  fields;  whUe  an  addi- 
tional 200  enrolled  in  basic  adult  education 
centers  under  the  auspices  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  El  Paso.  Texas,  1,320  low-rent  housing 
units  occupied  predominantly  by  Mexican 
American  families  are  bemg  improved  and 
rehabilitated  with  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  five  South- 
western States  have  received  >45  mlUlon  In 
Department  of  Agriculture  loans  to  build 
new  housing,  water  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Many  of  the  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries are  Mexican  Americans. 

Six  months  ago  some  of  these  projects  did 
not  exist. 

Three  years  ago  they  were  only  ideas. 

Today,  they  are  examples  of  progress. 

But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  our 
achievements  to  date.  We  have  begun  what 
must  be  a  long  and  determined  campaign  to 
help  the  Mexican  American  community.  And 
we  must  persevere  in  that  effort. 

THE     MEXICAN     AMERICAN     AND     THE     HISTORIC 
ROOTS    or    INCQtIALITT 

The  Mexican  American  was  an  American 
long  before  this  land  became  the  United 
States. 

He  embodies  traditions,  language  and  cul- 
ture which  predated  our  own  by  hundreds  of 
years. 

Yet,  In  many  respects,  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican has  been  a  neglected  American.  He  con- 
tinues to  face  severe  handicaps  in  language, 
jobs,  education,  health  and  housing  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  has  soiight,  but  has  too  often  been 
denied,  the  dignity  and  fruit  of  weU-pald 
labor.  He  has  sought,  but  has  often  been 
denied,  the  proper  tools  of  education  for  his 
children.  He  has  sought — but  has  often  suf- 
fered because  of  It — to  maintain  his  own 
proud  traditiotu  in  a  free  society  where  dif- 
ferences should  be  respected  and  cultural 
diversity  encouraged. 

The  Mexican  American — more  than  S  mil- 
lion strong — represents  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  our  country.  But  Uke 
many  minority  groups  he  has  often  had  to 
turn  to  government  to  protect  his  rights  and 
encourage  his  advsmcement. 

Government  has  an  obUgatlon  to  match 
the  promise  of  American  opportunity  with 
action — In  employment,  a  decent  wage,  bet- 
ter education.  Improved  housing.  Improved 
community  facilities,  and  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  which  every  American  expects. 
Government  in  the  last  three  years  has 
begun  to  fulfill  those  obligations  in  ever- 
Increasing  measure  for  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  past  three  years,  your  Administra- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  Its  mvestment 
In  the  most  diverse  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram In  history,  from  $6.1  billion  to  113.4 
billion.  Twenty  major  health  measures  were 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  same  period.  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  our  children  tripled — from.  »4.7  bU- 
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Uon  to  %\xa  blUlon,  u  law  after  law  was  ap- 
proved by  the  88th  and  a9tb  rnngi  iwwii 

We  have  tncloded  tat  the  flnrt  time  more 
than  A  mmiOTi  new  workers  under  a  hlKbef 
minimum  wage. 

Today,  the  United  SUtee  Oovemment  Is 
Investing  more  than  $26  blUlon  In  a  concerted 
war  against  poverty  and  deprivation  to  help 
Its  dtlaens  share  the  fruits  of  American  pros- 
perity and  education. 

Under  UJS.  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grama,  over  cme  mllllan  men,  women,  and 
young  peo^»^ve  been  trained  or  retrained 
for  new  skllla  and  occupations. 

This,  then,  la  our  report  on  bow  opportu- 
nity qieeUleaUy  for  the  Mexican  American 
citizen  has  been  given  a  new  focus  under  the 
advances  of  your  Administration. 

JOBS AH  nCMZDIATI    KCED 

There  la  no  more  fundamental  problem 
facing  the  Mexican  American  community  to- 
day than  the  need  for  goods  Jobs  and  Job 
training. 

Mexican  American  citizens  must  not  only 
know  that  good  Jobs  exist,  they  must  be 
trained  to  hold  them,  and  they  must  believe 
that  government  will  fight  Job  dlacrimina- 
tloa  wbenver  it  Is  found. 

rrogiees  has  been  made. 

During  your  Administration: 

80,000  Mexican  American  youths  have  en- 
rolled in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
since  that  program  began  in  1964. 

S,000  Mexican  American  youths  have  en- 
rolled In  Job  Cmrps  Centers. 

In  Jime,  1966,  Operation  SER — initiated 
at  your  direction — began  developing  pro- 
grams to  help  disadvantaged  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans obtain  training,  counseling  and  Jobs 
throughout  the  Southwest  area. 

The  more  than  half  million  dollar  proj- 
ect-^to  which  Is  committed  another  $S  mil- 
lion fcr  programs  it  develops — was  started 
by  the  U.8.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
once  of  BeonoBolc  OfqxMtunlty  In  coopera- 
tion with  such  Mexican  American  organiza- 
tlons  as  the  American  GI  Forum,  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Organisations  and 
the  Community  Service  Organizations. 

The  area  of  Mew  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah 
and  ArlBOBa  has  been  designated  a  special 
economic  region  under  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  The  area  wUl  receive  special 
Federal  grants  to  help  create  new  Industry 
and  mare  Jobs  for  residents — many  of  whom 
are  Mexifjan  Americana. 

In  late  1966.  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
gan a  t396,000  manpower  training  program 
In  diverse  fields  such  as  nurse  training  and 
metal  work  for  more  than  100  adults  In 
Napa.  California,  most  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
can Amwinana 

Federal  agencies  have  launched  a  com- 
bined campaign  against  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  large  cities  where  there 
are  concentrations  of  Mexican  American 
populations,  such  as  Loe  Angeles,  San  An- 
tonio, Houston,  and  Oakland.  A  similar  ef- 
fort wUl  soon  begin  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

XDUcanow — a    nnniaicxMTAi.    coMsntxaATioN 

Bdneatlon  is  the  eesentlal  entry  point  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society  for  any 
child. 

If  ediKaUonal  opportunity  Is  limited;  if  a 
child  feels  ethnically  Isolated  or  neglected; 
U  the  fnndamental  values  and  traditions  of 
our  soetotj  come  through  to  htm  in  a  dllapl- 
(Uted  school,  with  Inadequate  teachers,  no 
foiuU  for  extracuiTlcular  actlTlty,  and  with 
emphasis  on  the  child's  social  inferiority — 
then  the  reaiUt  will  be  a  turning  away  from 
Boelety  and  a  cloalng  of  the  mind  to  advance- 
ment aad  attainment. 

Thla  ta  what  baa  happened  to  many  of  the 
BtilUlreii  of  minority  groupa  in  our  country. 
It  It  what  haa  ToMfiptntA.  In  too  many  In- 
stances, to  the  Mexican  American  child. 

TK»  Umm  Hma  eome  tor  um  to  redreaa  the 
erron  of  tfce  pas*. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  intensified  pro- 


gram to  provide  compeaaatory  treatment  and 
vastly  Improved  factlWea  for  the  Mexican 
American  scbool  diUd-wbo  has  been  denied 
quality  American  ednoatlaa. 

During  the  sommer  of  1966.  34,000  educa- 
tionally deprived  Mexloan  American  children 
were  enroUed  in  successful  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

In  1966,  15.000  Mexican  American  children 
were  enroUed  full  time  in  year-round  Head 
Start  projects  in  five  flouthweetem  States. 
Their  numbers  represented  almost  10  per- 
cent of  all  children  enrolled  In  Head  Start 
programs  in  the  entire  country. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Sducation  hai  eatab- 
Hahed  a  eompletely  nets  unit  which  will  con- 
centrate on  educational  programs  for  Span- 
ish-speaking children,  and  has  appointed  a 
group  of  distinguished  laymen  mostly  Mex- 
ican Americana,  to  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Mexican  American  Education. 

Under  the  first  Federal  aid  law  for  public 
schools  ever  enacted — -the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1965 — thousands 
of  Mexican  American  students  In  schools 
throughout  the  Southwest  have  already  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  smaller  classes,  addi- 
tional teachers,  more  books  and  equipment 
and  bilingual  programs  which  recognize  the 
special  language  needs  of  these  children. 

Federal  aid  through  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  has  enabled  many  Southwestern  State 
school  districts  to  supply  specially  trained 
teachers  as  classroom  aides  and  to  Introduce 
new  extracurricular  actlvlUea  In  such  cities 
as  South  San  Gabriel,  Oallfomla:  Rio  Grande 
City.  Texas;  and  Riverside.  California. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sponsoring 
adult  basic  education  programs  for  60.000 
Spanish-speaking  dtlaens  In  New  Mexico. 
Texas  and  California. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  made  a 
series  of  granU  to  State  Education  agencies 
for  programs  designed  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  chUdren  of  mi- 
grant farm  workers.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months,  sixteen  grants  were  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  throughout  the  South- 
west for  programs  which  will  specifically 
assist  schools  with  a  high  proportion  of  Mex- 
ican American  students. 

In  addition,  six  summer  training  institutes 
have  been  established  to  Ualn  teachers  work- 
ing with  Mexican  American  school  children. 

In  short,  government  programs  In  educa- 
tion are  beginning  to  focus  on  the  unique 
problems  oi  the  Mexican  American  citizens 
in  the  Southwest.  However,  we  recognize  that 
we  must  continue  to  encourage  and  support 
programs  which  will  raise  the  educational 
horizons  of  disadvantaged  Mexican  Ameri- 
can students  and  provide  them  with  an  equal 
chance  to  fulfill  their  educational  potential. 

HEALTH — THM    B48IC    mCKSSPrT 

We  shall  never  have  s  strong  society  until 
every  Individual  enjoys  the  best  and  most 
modem  health  protection  and  servl.;e8  avail- 
able, regardless  <^  his  status,  ethnic  back» 
ground  or  ability  to  pay. 

The  Mexican  American — like  too  many 
other  Americans — has  been  deprived  of  qual- 
ity medical  and  health  services  for  too  long. 
But  government  has  begun  to  move  ahead 
more  vigorously  In  th#  last  three  years  to 
meet  his  medical  and  health  needs,  as  It  has 
made  strides  toward  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  other  deprived  Americans. 

In  a  typical  year,  V£.  Public  Health  Un- 
munlzatlon  programs  la  the  Southwest  pro- 
tect over  1.6  million  Mexican  Americans  from 
polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus. 
and  measles. 

A  tuberculoBla  control  program  In  the  same 
area  reached  over  28,000  Mexican  American 
Citizens. 

More  than  25X)00  Mexican  Americans  will 
benefit  from  38  comnuinlty  mental  health 
centers  la  the  Ave  Southwestern  Statee. 

The  Department  of  Apiculture  special  milk 
and  school  lunch  program  In  the  Southwest 


contributes  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  hun- 
dreds (tt  thousands  of  Mexican  American 
children.  Over  S28  million  Is  spent  annually 
for  school  and  other  nutritional  programs. 

THB  MXXICAK  AMZIUCAN  IN  THE  CrTT 

Proportionately  more  Mexican  Americans 
live  in  cities  than  do  aU  Americans,  taken 
together;  79%  for  Mexican  Americans.  70=^;. 
for  all  Americans.  It  la  important  then,  that 
efforts  to  Improve  conditions  of  life  for  Mex- 
ican Americans  be  directed  toward  cities. 
Illustrative  of  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  programs  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  seek  problems  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican in  the  city  with  special  emphasis: 

East  Los  Angeles  now  has  a  separate  Com- 
munity Action  organization  to  receive  Fed- 
eral anti-poverty  funds,  run  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  which  is,  in  majority,  Mexican 
American.  This  group  runs  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams Including  Head  Start.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  adult  and  youth  employment 
programs. 

Phoenix  and  Its  adjoining  areas  are  operat- 
ing Community  Action  programs  through 
Boards  of  Directors  with  heavy  representa- 
tion of  Mexican  Americans  from  low-income 
areas. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  San  Diego 
and  Riverside  areas,  which  also  provide  a  wide 
selection  of  OEO  programs. 

Laredo,  Texas,  where  80  percent  of  the 
people  are  Mexican  American,  has  been 
selected  as  a  pilot  city  for  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Over  a  mUllon  dollars  has  been  granted 
to  date  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  ex- 
treme poverty  in  Laredo. 

THK    MEXICAN    AMEXICAN    IN    RURAL    AlCKRICA 

Nearly  one  out  of  five  Mexican  Americans 
lives  In  a  rural  area.  T^ey  are  engaged  In 
helping  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  They  are 
participating  in  the  programs  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  development  of  the 
countryside  and  in  "building  a  New  Rural 
America." 

A  more  prosperous  and  more  attractive 
rural  America  with  higher  per  person  and 
per  family  income,  and  more  nearly  adequate 
community  facilities  wUl  end  greater  op- 
portunity for  Mexican  Americans. 

Through  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mexican 
American  rural  residents  are  begining  to 
break  the  chains  of  deprivation. 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  New  Mexico, 
several  thousand  Mexican  American  familtes. 
many  of  whom  own  small  farms,  received 
the  benefits  of  a  special  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program.  Under  this  Joint  Federal- 
State  program,  water  supplies  are  being  con. 
served  and  farming  can  be  carried  out  more 
efficiently. 

Home  economists,  many  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans,  are  visiting  thousands 
of  poor  Mexican  American  families  in  the 
Southwest,  providing  counseling  on  home- 
making,  the  family  budget,  sewing  and  food 
preparation. 

In  the  counties  of  five  Southwest  states. 
11.000  Mexican  American  farm  families  are 
receiving  technical  assistance  and  help  in 
applying  sound  conservation  practices 
through  cooperative  agricultural  programs. 
Special  attention  Is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  hazards  of  drought. 

Last  year,  grazing  permits  for  national 
forest  land  were  held  by  1,260  Mexican  Ameri- 
can families.  These  permits  made  it  possible 
for  farmers  who  operate  small  ranches  to 
graze  their  cattle  on  the  forest  at  minimum 
fees. 

Last  year,  tlie  harvesting  and  processing  of 
timber  from  the  national  forests  provided 
employment  for  over  IBOO  Mexican  Ameri- 
can wood  and  mill  workws  from  the 
countryside. 

THK  iciosAirr  wosxza 
Thousands  of  seaaonally  employed  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  their  families,  lead  hard. 
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uncertain  lives.  For  them,  employment  is 
determined  not  by  their  abilities  or  appar- 
tunltles,  but  by  the  calendar.  Among  them 
are  2  million  migrant  farm  workers  In  the 
United  States — almost  a  million  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans.  They  have  often  bad  to 
pick  a  meager  living  from  the  soli,  "travelling 
everywhere  but  living  nowhere."  They  have 
often  been  referred  to  as  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  Government  is  determined  that  these 
workers  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Oovemment  agencies  and  departments 
during  your  Administration  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  program  to  improve  the 
status,  health,  economic  security,  education, 
and  potential  of  the  migrant  farm  worker. 

This  year,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity devoted  Ml  mUUon  to  anti-poverty 
programs  involving  migrant  workers  and 
their  families.  Sixty  percent  of  those  funds — 
or  almost  925  million — has  been  used  in  pro- 
grams to  help  Mexican  American  migrant 
workers. 

In  California,  almost  M.S  million  In  Federal 
funds  in  the  past  two  years  have  helped  the 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  mount 
a  comprehensive  program  for  thousands  of 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  in  public 
health,  day  care  centers  for  chUdren.  local 
classes  and  mx>blle  housing  for  migrants. 

In  Texas  alone,  where  there  are  more  than 
100.000  migrant  workers — ^the  vast  majority 
of  them  Mexican  Americans — an tl -poverty 
funds  provided  full-time  classroom  instruc- 
tion for  38,000  children  of  migrant  families 
and  to  8.300  of  their  parents  In  the  Impirove- 
ment  of  language  skills  In  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

Ttib  Government  Is  enforcing  new  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  adopted  under  yotir 
Administration  which  for  the  first  time  cover 
farm  workers.  This  is  parUculariy  meaning- 
ful for  Mexican  American  farm  workers  who 
have  traditionally  received  low  wages. 

Regulations  regarding  the  use  of  foreign 
farm  workers  have  been  tightened  to  enlarge 
employment  chances  for  American  workers. 
Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  Improve  hou^'^e 
for  farm  workers  and  to  keep  youngsters  out 
of  hasardous  farm  Jobs. 

Again  this  siunmer  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  will  provide  needed  medical  and 
health  services  to  migrant  workers  through 
grants  to  States  and  local  organizations. 
Since  1964,  under  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
funds  have  increased  from  81.8  million  to 
17.2  mlllloB. 

TKi    MKXXCAjr    *i«asir*N    IK   OOV^UriCEMT 

The  strength  of  democratic  government 
has  always  been  the  diversity  of  the  men  and 
women  In  It — men  and  women  from  all 
groupa,  levels  and  stations  of  American  life. 

You  have  demonstrated  in  your  three  and 
one-half  years  in  office  a  willingness  and  a 
readiness  to  reach  out  Into  the  community 
to  select  highly  qualified  and  capable  men 
and  women  of  all  races,  religions  and  na- 
tional origins  to  guide  and  administer  the 
policies  of  your  Administration. 

Among  your  appointments  have  been  men 
like  Vicente  Xitnenea  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

Raul  H.  Ctutro  of  ArlEona,  as  Ambassador 
to  El  Salvador. 

Recently  you  appointed  Benigno  C.  Her- 
nandeM  of  New  Mexico  as  Ambaaador  to 
Paraguay. 

You  appointed  itmbaModor  Jtaymond  Tel- 
les,  of  Texas,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Mexican  Commission  on  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  botder  area. 

You  hava  also  appointed: 

Oiear  Ltunl  of  ItaM,  to  the  Ifatlooal 
Traa^ortattaa  Safety  Board: 

KnUHo  Kmrmnfo  oT  Mew  Mexico.  United 
SUtes  ACardial  for  the  Dlatiic*  of  Mew  K«a- 
Ico; 
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Dr.  Hector  Garcia  of  Texas,  to  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  EooiK>mic  Opportunity; 

Dr.  Julimn  Samara  of  Indiana  and  Herman 
Gallegoa  of  California,  to  the  PreeldenfE 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty; 

Armando  Rodrigrtez  at  California,  to  the 
new  poet  of  coordinator  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  Spanish -speaking  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Gontalo  R.  Cano  of  California,  was  re- 
cently named  to  the  Community  RelaUons 
Service,  and  Pft<Np  Momtez  of  California,  to 
a  key  post  with  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Tom  Roblea  of  New  Mexico  is  Southwest 
Regional  Director  fen:  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  named 
Daniel  Chavez  of  New  Mexico.  Bureau  Dis- 
trict Director  for  Northern  California  and 
Nevada;  Dr.  Fred  Romero  of  Col<N-ado,  Dep- 
uty Regional  Director,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Coips  for  Dallas.  Texas:  and  John  C.  Otero 
of  New  Mexico,  as  one  of  four  Coordinators 
for  the  Labor  Department's  Special  Impact 
Program.  Albert  Cruz  of  New  Mexico,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Department's  Office 
of  Manpower,  Policy.  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  also  appointed:  Miaa  Lupe 
Anguiano  of  California,  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; Daniel  Galvan  ot  Texas,  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  civil  ri^ts  compliance 
staff  in  Dallas;  and  Alex  Mercure  ot  New 
Mexico,  to  the  NaUonal  Advl8(»7  CouncU  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ap- 
pointed Leveo  V.  Sanchez  at  New  Mexico,  to 
the  directorship  of  its  Middle  Atlantic  Re- 
gion; and  named  Mrs.  Graciela  Olivarez  ot 
Arizona,  to  its  ad  hoc  Committee  to  Coordi- 
nate National  Volunteer  Effc»t8  on  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
appointed  Louis  P.  Tellez  and  Carlos  F.  Vela 
as  special  consultants. 

The  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment wlU  continue  their  search  for  Mexican 
Americans  for  the  pubUc  service. 

THK     MCXICAK     AMCRICAM     AND     THE     AMOIICAN 

rUTURK 

Two  years  ago  you  said: 

"We  are  not  trying  to  give  people  more 
relief — we  want  to  give  people  more  oppor- 
tunity .  .  .  They  want  education  and  train- 
ing. They  want  a  Job  and  a  wage  which  will 
let  them  provide  for  their  family.  Above  aU, 
they  want  their  children  to  escape  the 
poverty  which  has  affilcted  them.  Tbey  vrant. 
In  short  to  be  part  of  a  great  nation,  and 
that  nation  will  never  be  great  until  all  of 
the  people  are  part  of  it." 

We  must  do  a  better  Job  or  recognizing 
those  alms  for  the  Mexican  American 
community.  r — 

As  this  report  shows,  much  has  (been  ac- 
complished on  many  fronts.  More  wU^ha^ve 
to  be  accomplished  on  all  fronts. 

The  Mexican  Amertoan  represents  12  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  American 
Southwest.  But  he  represents  23  percent  of 
those  who  Uve  in  poverty  in  that  region. 

The  most  recent  census  figures  available — 
1980 — showed  that  the  Mexican  American 
citiaen  in  the  Southwest: 

Had  an  unemployment  rate  almost  double 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  pt^mlatlon. 

Had  an  annual  income  of  little  over  half 
that  at  other  cttUens — 13.084  compared  with 
»4,337. 

Occupied  five  times  as  many  dilapidated 
bousing  units. 

Completed  Uttle  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  school  years  of  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

ThU  trend  of  dUerimination  and  depriva- 
tion imuat  be  reversed. 

But  reversal  ot  inaqultiea  to  not  eneugli. 
We  must  work   harder  and  devote  greater 


resources  to  new  opportunity  programs.  And 
government  alone  cannot  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  opportunity. 

Government  must  have  the  strong  and 
Xrilllng  cooperation  ol  the  American  business 
community  and  local  community  leadership 
throughout  the  nation.  For  opportunity  will 
be  but  a  mere  slogan  without  the  eonunlt- 
ment,  dedication  and  full  Imaginative  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  It  Is  America's  productive  power 
which  has  raised  our  citizens  to  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  world  history.  We  can- 
not permit  any  citizen  to  be  excluded  from 
sharing  in  the  fruits  a<  that  prosperity. 

We  look.  too.  to  the  future  and  your  leg- 
islaUve  proposals  which  would  sOengthen 
the  war  against  poverty.  Improve  educational 
opFK>rtunlty  and  upgrade  civil  rights  laws. 
AU  of  these  wiU  benefit  Mexican  Americans 
as  they  benefit  aU  Americans.   - 

ThU  report  Is,  we  believe,  only  the  first 
chapter  in  what  wiu  became  a  record  of  eoUd 
acoom.pUshment  for  the  Joimson  Admlnla- 
traUon — a  new  focus  on  opportunity  for  the 
Mexican  American  citizen  of  this  land. 
Submitted  to  the  President  on  June  9, 1967. 
W.  WiLLAKB  Wan«, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
John  W.  QAamr^ 
Secretary    of    Health.   Edueation,  and 
Welfare. 

Orvillx  L.  Frkxkan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
RoaxxT  C.  WxAVxa, 
Secretary     of     Housing     and     Urban 
Development. 

Sargknt  Shrjvxr, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  otw  of  the 
first  signs  of  expanded  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  In  the  United  States 
has  always  been  the  entry  of  minority 
groups  into  government. 

I  am  immensely  pleased  to  point  out 
that,  contained  in  a  Cabinet  report  on 
Mexican-Americans  released  by  the 
President  last  week,  there  is  one  entire 
section  devoted  to  the  growing  number 
of  Mexican-Americans  in  high  positions 
in  the  UJS.  Oovemment. 

This  has  been  typical  of  President 
Johnson  in  his  almost  4  years  as  Presi- 
dent. 

He  has  reached  out  into  the  coounu- 
nity  to  select  men  and  women  of  quality 
and  merit  without  regard  to  their  na- 
tional origin,  their  language,  their  race, 
or  religion. 

This  is  American  opportunity  at  is 
best. 

And  the  record  of  the  Johnaon  admin- 
istration on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  minorities  is  one  of  the  best 
records  of  any  administration  In  hlstoxy. 

I  compliment  the  President  for  mak- 
ing opportunity  a  reality  in  his  own  Fed- 
eral departments. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  al- 
ways one  way  to  distinguished  a  Demo- 
cratic President  from  any  oUier  Presi- 
dent. It  is  the  amount  of  attention  he 
pays  the  little  man,  the  forgotten  man, 
the  man  who  needs  his  help. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  a  great  Demo- 
crat, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  during  his 
3V^  yean  in  the  White  House  mored 
forward  on  a  host  of  fronts  to  expand 
omwrtunlty  for  the  Mericaw- American. 

The  President  grew  up  irith  many 
Mexican-Americans.  And,  as  he  said  the 
other  day  at  the  White  House  at  the 
swearing  in  ceremony  of  Vicente 
XlnvjMw  as  Commissioner  of  tlie  Equal 
Smploymoit  Opportunity  Commlaiioa, 
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he  never  fonrot  them.  His  choice,  I  might 
add,  was  an  excellent  one. 

The  President  has  focused  new  atten- 
tion on  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity. He  has  also  told  us  how  much  we 
all  have  to  do — Government,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  the  local  community. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  many 
thousand  Mexican  Americans  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  have  worked  with 
them  on  many  dvic  projects.  In  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs,  through 
the  Lions  Club  and  they  are  fine  people 
and  strong  with  the  spirit  of  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  op- 
portunity real  for  these  millions  of  citi- 
zens too  long  kept  in  America's  back 
room. 

This  means  new  opportunity  for  Mex- 
ican Americans  in  Jobs,  wages,  housing, 
scho(dlng,  health,  and  commimlty  facil- 
ities. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  Insert  a  report  of  new  opportuni- 
ties being  opened  to  Mexican  Americans 
as  detailed  in  a  White  House  press  re- 
«port  of  June  9, 1967 : 

New  avenues  of  opportunity  are  being 
opened  for  tbe  Mexican  American  citizen 
under  Federal  programs,  tbe  President  was 
told  today  in  a  special  report  from  Cabinet 
members. 

Tbese  beginning  efforts  on  behalf  of  more 
tban  five  million  members  of  the  Mexican 
American  community  mark  the  first  chapter 
in.  a  determined  campaign  to  help  this  mi- 
nority group,  the  report  stated. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  by  the  Secretary  of  tAbor:  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary 
Of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment;  and  the 
Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Report  entitled  "The  Mexican  Amer- 
ican— ^A  New  Focus  on  Opportunity"  siun- 
marlzed  steps  taken  since  1063  to  foeter 
equal  opportunity  and  Improve  education, 
employment,  wages,  health  and  bousing  for 
Mexican  American  citizens.  The  report  finds: 

90,000  Mexican  American  youths  have  been 
enroUed  in  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  pro- 
grams since  1904. 

34,000  Mexican  American  children  partici- 
pated In  Headstart  programs  last  summer. 

Tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
provided  almost  $25  million  for  anti-poverty 
programs  to  upgrade  health,  education  and 
housing  facilities  for  Mexican  American  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families. 

In  Callfomla,  18.6  million  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  past  two  years  have  helped  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  mount  suc- 
cessful programs  for  thousands  of  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  In  public  health 
Bervloes,  day  care  centers  for  children,  edu- 
cation and  mobile  hotislng  facilities. 

VS.  Public  Health  Immunization  pro- 
grams In  the  Southwest  are  protecting  more 
than  1.6  million  Mexican  Americans  from 
polio,  diphtheria,  measles  and  other  Infec- 
tious diseases. 

Tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  has  provided  additional  teachers, 
equipment  and  special  language  programs 
for  thousands  of  Mexican  American  school 
children. 

New  minimum  wage  requirements,  for  tbe 
first  time  covering  farm  workers,  are  helping 
Mexican  American  farm  workers  who  have 
tradltlonaUy  received  low  wages. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  five  South- 
western States  have  received  (45  million 
in  Department  of  Agriculture  loans  to  build 
new  bousing,  water  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  Cabinet  Report  concluded  that  new 
progress  for  tbe  Mexican  American  commu- 


nity can  be  achieved  through  the  President's 
new  legislative  proposals  In  the  war  on  pover- 
ty, education  and  olvU  rights — all  designed 
to  expand  opportunities  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  for  all  American  citizens. 

The  Report  concluded  that  this  Is  "only 
the  first  chapter  In  what  will  become  a  record 
of  solid  accomplishment  for  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— a  new  focus  on  opportunity  for 
the  Mexican  American  citizen  of  this  land." 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement last  week  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs. 

The  President  said  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Committee  is  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  are  reaching  the 
Mexican-American  community — and  are 
providing  the  assistance  it  needs.  The 
Committee  also  will  seek  to  devise  new 
programs  that  may  be  necessary  to  han- 
dle problems  uniQue  to  the  Mexican- 
American  community. 

The  President  has  wisely  chosen  an 
outstanding  Mexican  American — Vicente 
Xlmenes — to  head  this  Committee.  Mr. 
Ximenes'  credentials  are  well  known. 
He  is  now  serving  on  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

This  interagency  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Cabinet  ofDcers  whose  programs 
touch  the  lives  of  the  Mexican -American 
community,  will  Insure  that  help  will 
be  forthcoming  where  help  is  needed 
most. 

We  have  made  a  promising  start  in  this 
area.  But  it  is  only  a  start.  The  Mexican- 
American  continues  to  face  severe  handi- 
caps in  language,  Jobs,  education,  health, 
and  housing  opportunities. 

The  Mexican-American  community — 
more  than  5  million  strong — represents 
the  second  largest  minority  group  in  our 
country.  But  like  many  minorities  it 
has  often  had  to  turn  to  Government  to 
protect  its  rights  and  help  the  advance- 
ment of  its  members  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  democratic  life. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  work- 
ing to  fulfill  those  obligations  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  for  all  our  citizens. 
And  I  believe  that  the  formulation  of 
an  interagency  Committee  of  Cabinet 
officers  will  help  to  insure  that  intelligent 
use  Is  made  of  existing  programs  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  existing  problems. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Mexican-American 
community  joins  with  me  in  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Vicente  T. 
Xlmenes  on  his  appointment  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Xlmenes,  formerly  the  Deputy 
Director  of  our  AID  mission  in  Panama, 
brings  both  experience  and  sensitivity  to 
his  new  post.  LUie  President  Johnson, 
Mr.  Ximenes  is  a  former  elementary 
school  teacher  and  civilian  conservation 
corpsman.  Like  our  President,  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  Southwest  has 
come  tc  Washington  to  serve  his  coim- 
try  through  public  service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Vicente  Ximenes' 
career,  which  in  Itself  is  surely  an  In- 
spiration not  only  to  his  fellow  Mexican- 
Americans  but  to  all  Americans,  will  be 
repeated  many  times  over. 

As  President  Johnson  noted  the  other 


day  as  he  swore  in  Mr.  Xlmenes,  equal 
emplojrment  opportunity  is  a  national 
objective.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor  alUce  to 
transform  the  slogan  "equal  opportu- 
nity" into  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  selection  of  Vicente 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  is  a  major  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Emplojonent  Op- 
portunity Commission  last  week  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  position  which  the  Mexican- 
American  has  attained  in  American  life. 
It  is  also  symbolic  of  how  much  more 
must  be  done  to  help  the  5  million  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  Mexican- 
American  community. 

This  country  has  for  too  long  neglected 
the  Mexican-American  citizen — In  ed- 
ucation, housing,  jobs,  and  the  other 
benefits  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Xlmenes'  appointment  to  this  high- 
ranking  position — to  foster  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity — signals  a  new 
day  for  the  Mexican-American.  And 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  President  John- 
son, whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Mexican-American  are  only  now  becom- 
ing knoMm. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  action  of  the 
President  In  creating  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican -American  Affairs. 

The  Committee,  to  be  led  by  a  distin- 
guished Mexican-American,  Vicente 
Ximenes — pronounced  "he-men-us"— 
will  serve  a  highly  useful  role  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  administration  on 
the  problems  of  this  too  long  neglected 
community. 

The  group's  problems  are  very  real.  No 
matter  how  you  measure  poverty — by  In- 
come per  individual,  by  educational  at- 
tainment, by  Infant  mortality  rates,  by 
housing  criteria — no  matter  what  statis- 
tic device  one  uses,  the  answer  is  always 
the  same — the  Mexican-Americans  of 
the  Southwest  are  among  the  Nation's 
least  favored  citizens. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  help- 
ful If  we  could  state  for  the  record  an 
accidental  factor  which  has  helped  cause 
the  commimlty 's  neglect. 

The  Mexican-American  community  Is 
concentrated  almost  completely  in  five 
Southwestern  States:  Texas,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 
Until  recently  no  large  groups  of 
Mexican -Americans  lived  anywhere  else 
in  the  country. 

Other  minorities — with  the  exception 
of  the  Indians — tend  to  be  better  distrib- 
uted around  the  Nation,  and  while  vir- 
tually every  American  of  voting  age  has 
had  some  contact  with  Negroes,  for  in- 
stance, only  a  minority  of  the  Anglo 
population  has  had  any  contact  with 
Mexican-Americans. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Mexican-American  community  would 
not  have  been  neglected  so  long  if  the 
Nation's  Capital  were  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  or  if  the  community  happened 
to  live  on  the  east  coast,  rather  than  in 
the  Southwest. 
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It  Is  encouraging  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  deliberate  cmd  thoughtful 
step,  such  as  the  creation  of  this  Cabinet 
Conimittee,  to  help  remedy  the  problems 
of  this  all-important,  but  too  ]oim  iso- 
lated segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRT.TN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ROTBALl  Is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  this  (^portunity  to  discuss  the 
achievements  of  our  citizens  of  Mexican 
descent. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL  in  acknowledging  the  positive  action 
taken  last  week  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  work  on  the 
problems  of  Mexican-Americans. 

In  my  own  district,  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  insure  our  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans equal  opportunity  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  there  are  already  encourag- 
ing signs  of  progress.  Several  of  my  con- 
stituents, for  example,  have  scored  nota- 
ble breakthroughs  in  obtaining  impor- 
tant posts  which  by  unfortunate  tradi- 
tion had  been  reserved  exclusively  for 
"Anglos." 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Porflrlo  Q. 
Lopez,  who  last  month  was  nominated 
by  President  Johnson  to  become  the  post- 
master of  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  Mr.  Lopez 
has  achieved  a  singular  distinction,  for 
be  is  believed  the  first  person  of  Mexican 
ancestry  ever  selected  for  a  postmaster- 
ship  In  San  Diego  County. 

A  native  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  Mr.  Lopez 
has  served  his  adopted  land  In  both  the 
military  and  postal  services.  After  he  was 
naturalized  in  1941,  Mr.  Lopez  began  an 
8-year  tour  In  the  U.S.  Army  which  ended 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged  as  a 
staff  sergeant. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  at  this  ix>lnt.  I 
think,  that  at  least  17  Mexican-Amer- 
icans have  won  the  Nation's  highest  com- 
bat decoration,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

On  leaving  the  Army.  Mr.  Lopez  joined 
the  postal  servlc*  and  within  6  years 
worked  his  way  up  from  plerk  to  acting 
postmaster  of  San  Ysidro,  a  strategically 
located  city  which  lies  Just  across  the 
international  border  from  Tijuana,  Mex- 
ico. Mr.  Lopez  secured  the  permanent 
appointment  by  outacoring  all  rivals  on 
a  competitive  civil  service  examination 
last  winter.  His  grade  on  that  test  was  a 
near-perfect  W. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  other 
body,  and  I  understand  that  approval  of 
Mr.  Lopez'  nomination  is  imminent. 

The  Lopez  success  story  already  has 
received  extensive  and  favorable  public- 
ity In  many  of  the  publications  of  old 
Mexico,  for  our  Mexican  friends  clearly 
see  this  appointment  as  a  dramatic  in- 
dication of  the  progress  their  former 
compatriots  are  making  In  thL-  cormtry. 
I  might  also  mention  Armando 
Rodriguez,  a  former  vice  principal  at 
Gompers  Junior  High  School  in  my  dis- 
trict who  has  Just  been  named  to  the  new 
post  of  Coordinator  of  Educational  Pro- 
grams for  the  Spanish-speaking  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Rodriguez,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar athletes  ever  graduated  by  San  Diego 
State  College,  exceUed  in  both  football 


and  wrestling.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
from  a  racial  minority  to  achieve  aA- 
mlrdstrator  status  in  the  San  Diego  city 
schools  system.  He  was  honored  in  1962, 
from  a  field  of  five  candidates,  by  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  the  Callfomla  Leg- 
islature. 

In  his  new  position  with  the  Office  of 
Education.  Mr.  Rodriguez  will  be  seeking 
still  greater  breakthroughs  for  young- 
sters in  States  of  the  great  Southwest. 

Many  other  of  my  Mexican-American 
constituents  are  doing  extremely  well,  of 
course.  I  cited  the  cases  of  Mr.  Lopez  and 
Mr.  Rodriguez  only  as  good  examples  of 
the  advances  that  are  being  made  by 
countless  Mexican-Americans,  not  only 
in  California,  but  throughout  the  South- 
west. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Royal]  and  other  col- 
leagues are  working  on  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Mexican -American  chil- 
dren of  today  the  chance  to  emulate  Mr. 
Lopez  and  Mr.  Rodriguez.  I  refer  to  the 
Bilingual  American  Education  Act,  which 
would  help  literally  millions  of  youngsters 
learn  the  Engll^  language  soon  enough 
and  well  enough  so  as  to  lose  no  time 
in  ascending  the  educational  laddo*. 

In  addition,  as  President  Johnson 
noted  last  Friday,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  prepared  highly  efTec- 
tlve  programs  specifically  for  Mexican- 
Americans  in  San  Diego  County  and 
elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  Mexican-Americans  of 
the  United  States  are  well  on  the  way 
to  winning  their  battle  for  a  better  life. 
With  the  help  they  are  now  receiving 
from  governmental  and  other  sources, 
total  victory  is  clearly  in  sight. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, in  th'>  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  many  of  us  in  this  House  wit- 
nessed a  very  Important  event,  the  swear- 
ing in  of  Vicente  Ximenes  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can American  Affairs,  to  be  headed  by 
Mr.  Xlmenes. 

The  Mexican-American  community 
has  mcny  problems,  £uid  for  far  too  long 
has  been  a  stepchild  of  this  Nation.  The 
creation  of  this  Committee  is  an  Impor- 
tant move  forward  for  the  community, 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  background  comments  on  the 
community,  which  Is  simply  not  very  well 
known  here  in  the  East. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican community  traces  its  origins  in  this 
Nation  back  much  further  than  any  other 
European  community  can.  As  early  as 
15d8 — 9  years  before  Jamestown  and  a 
generation  before  Plymouth  Rock — 
Spanish  colonists  settled  in  New  Mexico. 
By  1630  there  was  a  group  of  25  missions 
esUblished  In  that  State. 

By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion there  was  a  string  of  Spanish  com- 
munities from  Texas  to  San  Francisco. 

Every  other  ethnic  group  which  makes 
up  this  great  melting  pot  of  a  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  American  In- 
dians, moved  to  this  country.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexican- American,  the  coun- 
try moved  In  on  him.  During  the  Texas 
annexation  of  1845,  the  seizure  of  much 
of  the  American  West  from  Mexico  in 


1848,  and  finally  in  the  Gadsden  Purehaae 
of  1853,  the  border  of  the  United  States 
moved  south  and  west  enveloping  the 
well-established  communities  of  that 
region. 

There  followed  an  imattractlve  chapter 
in  our  tiistory,  a  period  of  exploitation  of 
the  residents  of  that  region,  the  effects 
of  which  are  still  felt  today. 

We  now.  I  trust,  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  period  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion, and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Cabiziet 
Committee  will  do  its  utmost  to  b^ps  the 
Mexican-American  community  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday,  President 
Johnson  received  a  report  from  his  Cab- 
inet on  the  impact  of  Federal  programs 
on  the  welfare  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can community. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  first  item  contained  in  that  report 
dealt  with  new  Job  opportunities  that 
have  been  developed  for  1.153  Mexican- 
American — I  use  this  phrase  for  descrip- 
tion only — students  tn  San  Antonio. 

This  report  demonstrates  dramat- 
ically the  deeply  felt  commitment  of 
President  Johnson  to  helping  the  5-mil- 
lion-member  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. 

I  am  further  heartened  to  note  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  Cabinet  officers  who 
signed  the  report,  this  progress  is  "only 
the  first  chapter  in  what  will  become  a 
record  of  solid  accomplishment  for  the 
Johnson  administration — a  new  focus  on 
opportunity  for  the  Mexican-American 
citizen  of  this  land." 

The  report  indicates  substantial  prog- 
ress achieved  for  Mexican-Americans. 
To  cite  some  key  examples : 

Last  summer.  34.000  Mexican-Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  were  enrolled  In  Op- 
eration Headstart,  and  15.000  others 
were  enrolled  in  year-round  Headstart 
projects  In  five  Southwestern  States. 
They  represent  almost  10  percent  of  all 
children  enrolled  In  this  program  In  the 
entire  Nation. 

Adult  basic  education  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  being  spon- 
sored for  50,000  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Califor- 
nia. 

More  than  1.5  million  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans have  received  immunization  against 
such  diseases  as  polio,  measles,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping  cough  through  the 
programs  of  the  UJ5.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Ninety  thousand  Mexican-American 
youths  have  enrolled  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  the  past  3  years; 
5,000  have  served  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  devoted  $41  million  to  antipoverty 
programs  involving  migrant  workers 
and  their  families.  Sixty  percent  of  those 
funds — or  almost  $25  million — has  been 
used  in  programs  to  help  Mexican- 
American  migrant  workers. 

In  Texas  alone,  where  there  are  more 
than  100,000  migrant  workers — mostly 
Mexican -Americans — antipoverty  funds 
are  providing  full-time  classroom  in- 
struction for  38,000  children  of  migrant 
families  and  for  nearly  9.000  parents  for 
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Improvement  of  language  skUls  In  both 
Engltoh  and  Spanish. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  insti- 
tuted new  minfmiim  wage  reqiilrements 
which  for  the  first  time  cover  farm- 
workers— a  development  quite  meaning- 
ful to  Mexican-American  farmworkers 
who  traditionally  receive  low  wages. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
from  this  report.  But  as  the  writers 
themselves  note : 

Wa  must  work  harder  and  devote  greater 
reaourcea  to  new  opportunity  programs. 

What  are  these  new  opportunity  pro- 
grams? 

The  Cabinet  officers  rightly  note  that 
the  President's  legislative  proposals  now 
under  consideration  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  benefit  Mexican-Americans  as 
they  benefit  all  Americans.  I  am  speak- 
ing particularly  of  programs  dealing 
with  the  war  on  poverty,  improvement  of 
educational  opportimities,  and  upgrad- 
ing of  dvll  rights  laws. 

These  are  the  programs  that  will  help 
those  Americans  who  need  our  help  most. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
programs  that  carry  such  hope  and 
promise  for  our  people. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  re- 
leasing this  important  and  significant 
report  to  the  American  people.  I  com- 
mend him  also  for  appointing  Vicente 
Ximenes,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  a  distin- 
guished Mexican-American,  to  the  Equal 
Emplosnnent  Opportimity   Commission. 

This  report  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  the  Mexican-American  commimity 
has  a  stanch  ally  in  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  told  a  distinguished 
group  at  the  White  House  that  the  suc- 
cess of  opportunity  programs  for  the 
IMexican-Amerlcan  citizen  must  be  a 
Joint  responsibility  of  business,  labor, 
and  government. 

That  is  all  too  true. 

Opportimity  for  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can— or  for  any  other  deprived  Ameri- 
can— will  not  spring  solely  from  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Opportunity  in  jobs,  education,  health, 
wages,  and  so  forth,  must  emerge  out  of 
a  new  atmosphere  created  In  this  Nation. 

Opportunity  must  grow  out  of  the 
willingness  of  a  people. 

Business  and  labor  must  join  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments  in 
a  vast  new  opportimity  program  aimed 
at  lifting  the  Mexican-American  to  the 
level  he  desires. 

We  need  all  the  talent  we  can  get  in 
this  country.  Let  us  not  lose  one  iota  of  it 
because  of  discrimination  or  poverty  or 
ignorance. 

I  salute  President  Johnson  for  his  ex- 
cellent programs  for  Mexican- Americans 
during  the  past  3  years,  and  I  Join  him  in 
his  future  opportimity  efforts. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal]  in 
pointing  up  the  progress  being  made  In 
many  areas  by  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  faced  by  many  of  my 
constituents  whose  heritage  is  rooted  in 
Latin  America  are  Just  now  being  recog- 
nized by  our  Nation's  political  leaders.  A 


wealth  of  programs  designed  to  upgrade 
the  circumstances  of  many  of  these 
Americans  are  now  available. 

As  important,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  numerous  State  governments 
are  incorporating  the  talent,  energy,  and 
ability  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica's Spanish-speaking  population.  This 
recognition  is  overdue  and  these  talents 
have  been  untapped  too  long.  However, 
I  am  encouraged  with  the  progress  now 
evident. 

Much  will  be  said  during  this  special 
order  about  the  numerous  and  important 
contributions  that  have  been  made  and 
are  being  made  today  by  Americans  with 
a  Latin  American  heritage.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can culture  and  progress  are  inestimable. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  there  is 
little  awareness  by  the  average  American 
as  to  the  extent  or  impact  of  these  con- 
tributions. Also  I  am  concerned  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  various 
Spanish-speaking  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  are  largely  un- 
aware of  the  positive  impact  their  an- 
cestors and  present  leaders,  ideas,  tradi- 
tions, culture,  and  heritage  have  played 
and  are  playing  in  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  however,  enoouraged  that  some 
attempts,  primarily  by  the  farsighted 
leaders  within  the  various  communities, 
are  being  made  to  overcome  what  has 
apparently  been  error  by  oversight.  A 
number  of  prominent  Mexican -American 
organizations  within  my  own  constitu- 
ency are  doing  a  most  admirable  job  in 
demonstrating  the  positive  and  construc- 
tive contributions  being  made  every  day 
by  Americans  of  Mexican  ancestry.  Pride 
in  accomplishment  is  an  important  ele- 
ment to  nurture  within  every  group  that 
helps  form  the  diversity  of  America.  Our 
citizens  of  Latin  American  descent  have 
much  to  be  proud  of,  and  much  to  con- 
tribute. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  Just  a  moment 
on  a  question  of  present  accomplish- 
ments by  local  communities.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  obvious  to  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity in  my  district  that  students 
raised  In  predominantly  Spanish-speak- 
ing homes  faced  language  problems  in 
school. 

After  much  dlsciosslon  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  self-help  program  through 
LULACS.  This  program  has  become  emi- 
nently successful.  Under  the  auspices  of 
LULACS  a  number  of  school  districts  in 
my  area  now  have  the  benefit  of  well- 
planned  and  administered  tutorials.  Fi- 
nanced through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  our  local  tutorial  program 
has  expanded  to  the  point  where  it  is  able 
to  significantly  affect  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  be  disadvan- 
taged. This  year  OEO  is  once  again  con- 
sidering support  of  the  LULAC  effort, 
and  we  are  expecting  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  wisely  de- 
cide to  continue  Its  support  of  this  widely 
accepted  and  beneficial  program. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  wise  local 
community  leadership  so  evident  around 
the  Nation,  programs  similar  to  the  one 
In  my  district  are  benefiting  many  thou- 
sands. This  is  most  encouraging,  and 


suggests  we  may  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  preceding  remarks  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Roybal. 

It  is  highly  satisfying  to  know  that 
the  focus  of  governmental  concern  and 
action  is  to  finally  settle  upon  the  Mex- 
ican-American community.  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  commvjiity  of  people 
in  this  land  that  has  endured  with  such 
admirable  patience  and  perseverance  as 
that  shown  to  us  by  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing community.  They  have  waited  in  a 
never-ending  line  of  priorities.  The  focus 
of  attention,  much  less,  action,  was 
seldom  upon  them — it  was  always  some- 
where else. 

Now,  we  are  assured  a  new  beginning 
or  focus,  if  you  prefer,  is  in  sight.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  is  so. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  For 
that  we  can  be  thankful.  I  am  impressed 
by  the  blueprints  for  the  future.  More- 
over, it  is  undeniable  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  a  sincere  and 
deep  compassion  for  and  commitment  to 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent.  I  know 
we  are  all  anxious  to  get  behind  the 
President  and  make  the  shadows  of 
dreams  the  substance  of  reality. 

Those  who  have  spoken  before  me  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  outlining  the 
blueprint  for  the  future.  They  have  also 
very  capably  reviewed  the  history,  prog- 
ress, and  hopes  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
people.  I  seek  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  introduce  at  this  time,  two  items  in- 
tended to  strengthen,  clarify,  and  com- 
plement those  points  which  have  al- 
ready been  made.  The  article  that  follows 
comes  from  the  March  10,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times : 

Mexican-Amzrican     Jobs     Campaign     Gets 

Results 

(By  Jack  Jones) 

A  recent  Immigrant  from  Mexico  applied 
for  a  job  with  a  steel  company.  He  was  big, 
strong  and  Intelligent,  bi'.t  he  could  not 
speak  English  well,  so  he  was  turned  away. 

The  job:    Washing  out  garbage  cans. 

"So  we  sent  him  over  to  Northrop,"  said 
Dlonlclo  Morales,  executive  director  of  the 
Mexican-American  Opportunity  Foundation, 
"and  they  told  tis,  'Send  us  more  like  thl« 
guy.'  " 

Standing  In  his  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  small  building  at  4629  Brooklyn  Ave., 
Morales  looked  out  at  the  aging  little  houses 
of  East  Los  Angeles  and  said,  "That's  the 
exciting  part." 

MAOP,  originally  founded  as  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Foundation  but  retltled  to 
"Identify  ourselves  with  this  forgotten  com- 
munity," has  a  taoO.OOO  Labor  Department 
grant  to  find  Jobs  and  training  In  private 
Industry  for  Jobless  "chlcanoa"  (Mexican- 
Americans)  . 

NOT    EVEN    SCRATCHING    BUKEACE 

With  400  allotted  on-the-job  training  slots 
(the  Urban  League  has  a  l.OOO-alot  program 
In  the  Negro  Community)  and  just  272 
formerly  unemployed  persons  now  placed, 
MAOP  Is,  Morales  admitted  "not  even 
scratching  the  surface." 

Automation,  language  difficulties  and  a 
traditional  fear  of  officialdom  (Including  the 
State  Employment  Service)  have  combined 
to  create  among  the  exploding  Spanish-sur- 
name population  a  problem  Morales  said  is 
worse  than  that  faced  by  Negroes. 
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"There  are  thousands  of  migrants  out  there 
noatlng  around,"  he  said.  "They  don't  know 
what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  Construction  Is 
at  a  low  ebb  and  machines  are  digging  the 
ditches." 

The  Introduction  of  Spanish -speaking 
staff  members  Into  the  State  Employment 
Service  section  of  the  East  Loa  Angeles  multi- 
service center  Is  a  help.  Morales  said. 

"But  the  Mexican  can't  get  In  the  habit  of 
going  there,  because  of  years  of  needing  an 
Interpreter  when  he  stepped  up  to  the 
window." 

MAOF  may  not  even  be  scratching  the 
surface,  but  Morales  said  Industry — particu- 
larly aerospace — Is  demonstrating  awareness 
of  the  Mexican-American's  problems  and  is 
cooperating. 

Noralr  division  of  Northrop,  Lockheed. 
Aerojet  General  and  Aeronca  all  have  MAOP 
trainees  on  the  Job,  as  do  several  other  Arms. 
They  are  reimbursed  for  part  of  the  training 
time  by  MAOF  out  of  the  Labor  Department 
funds. 

Representatives  of  Hughes  and  Douglas 
and  of  labor  unions  sit  on  the  MAOP  board 
of  directors. 

MAOP  has  two  Neighborhood  Adult  Par- 
ticipation Project  (NAPP)  Bides  (thus  tying 
in  the  antlpoverty  program)  who  are  Job 
developers,  seeking  companies  in  the  market 
for  on-the-job  trainees. 

The  blackboard  at  MAOF  headquarters 
reads : 

"We  need  these  trainees  now — structural 
assembler,  metal  and  honeycomb.  Integral 
tank  sealer,  machine  shop  helper,  template 
maker,  wire  preparer." 

"Those  are  the  jobs,"  sfiid  Morales,  a  long- 
time union  representeUve,  "where  the  wages 
are  adequate  to  bring  up  the  economic  stand- 
ard for  the  Mexican  worker  and  his  family." 
Morales  Is  one  of  those  who  feel  that  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  largely  overlooked  the 
unique  problems  of  the  Mexican-American, 
who  has  yet  to  realize  the  value  of  federal 
and  state  services  available  to  him. 

This  view  Is  reflected  Into  a  joint  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Labor  Department  as  a 
"special  Impact  program"  by  MAOP  and 
UCLA's  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  to 
set  up  a  kind  of  Mexican-American  NAPP 
organization. 

*283,S39    BBQtrESTKO 

The  request,  written  by  Morales  and  Dr 
Paul  Bullock,  bead  of  the  UCLA  Institute 
and  on  the  MAOF  board,  is  for  9263,839  to 
establish  six  neighborhood  service  centers  In 
predominantly  Mexican -American  areas 
around  the  county. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations  U  seeking  $44,226  to  operate  an 
Intensive  research  apparatus,  computing  the 
results  of  findings  by  the  centers. 

"We  can  sit  around  and  talk  about  drop- 
outs and  language  barriers  aU  our  lives."  said 
Morales,  "but  let's  get  the  Mexican-American 
out  of  the  mediocre  Jobs  and  the  sweat  shops 
and  off  the  unemployment  roUs." 

This  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  presents  an  excellent  example  of 
the  tireless  efforts  put  forth  by  spirited 
citizens  and  some  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  lietter  the  conditions 
of  the  Mexican-American  people.  But 
there  is  still  cause  for  despair.  We  have 
witnessed  some  good  results,  but.  as  Mr. 
Dioniclo  Morales  states,  we  have  "not 
even  scratched  the  surface." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  wide- 
spread acknowledgement  of  the  presence 
of  a  vast  reservoir  of  talent  and  produc- 
tive capability  to  be  tapped  within  the 
Mexican-American  community.  It  is  a 
national  shame  that  this  recognition  did 
not  come  sooner.  It  appears  that  we  will 
now  reverse  this  trend  of  unconcern. 
Think  of  the  great  good  to  be  derived 


from  this  cooperative  venture  between 
these  people  and  their  government.  We 
should  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass. 

I  switch  now  to  another  topic:  Educa- 
tion and  culture.  I  have  for  many  years 
believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sources this  Nation  possessed  was  the 
bilingual  and  bicultural  abilities  of  its 
citizens.  A  sizable  nimaber  of  our  Amer- 
icans of  Mexican  descent  have  these  won- 
derful attributes.  The  problem  is  that, 
heretofore,  these  abilities  have  been  ne- 
glected and,  even  more  distressing,  dis- 
couraged. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  to  present  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues,  an  article  en- 
titled "Se  Habla  Espanol"  which  appears 
in  the  May  1967  Issue  of  the  American 
Education,  a  publication  of  the  U.S,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

Se  Habla  Espanol — ^Help  for   Spanish- 
Speaking  TODNGSTERB 

(By  Joseph  Stocker) 
(Note. — A  former  newspaperman  and  full- 
time  writer,  Mr.  Stocker  Is  now   director  of 
publications    and    public    relations    for    the 
Arizona  Education  Association.) 

ITiere  are  more  than  one  and  one- half 
million  children  with  Spanish  surnames  In 
the  schools  of  five  Southwestern  States — Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  Nearly  aU  of  them  are  Mexican- 
Americans.  In  scholastic  attainment  they  lag 
far  behind  their  Anglo-American  acbooU 
mates.  and  their  dropout  rate  Is  high.  The 
reason  for  their  underachlevement  can  be 
simuned  up  in  a  single  word :  language. 

Monroe  Sweetland.  Western  States  legis- 
lative consultant  for  the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA),  has  described  the  school 
record  of  Mexican-American  youngsters  as 
"tragic."  He  said  bluntly.  "It  constitutes  the 
greatest  single  failure  of  our  systems  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  region." 

The  Mexican-American  chUd  comes  out  of 
a  Spanish-speaking  home  into  an  English- 
speaking  school,  and  from  that  point  on  It's 
a  case  of  oil  trying  to  mix  with  water.  In 
many  instances,  says  John  M.  Sharp,  profes- 
sor of  modem  languages  at  Texas  Western 
College,  El  Paso,  the  child's  parents  speak 
little  or  no  English,  and  his  first  significant 
contact  with  our  language  occurs  when  he 
begins  school.  "English  U  no  less  a  foreign 
language  to  him  than  It  would  be  to  a  child 
from  Argentina  or  Colombia."  says  Dr. 
Sharp.  "He  suddenly  finds  himself  not  only 
with  the  pressing  need  to  master  what  to 
him  is  an  alien  tongue,  but  also,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  immediate  use  of  It  In  order  to 
function  as  a  pupU." 

In  many  States  English  is  prescribed  by 
law  as  the  language  of  instruction.  Schools 
even  forbid  Mexican-American  students  to 
speak  Spanish  except  Lq  Spanish  classes,  the 
obvious  theory  being  that  if  they  speak  only 
English,  they  wiU  learn  EngUsh.  Some 
schools  have  been  known  to  administer  cor- 
poral punishment  to  studenu  for  lapsing 
Into  Spanish.  "If  you  want  to  be  American." 
the  young  Latin  is  told  over  and  over  again, 
"speak  American." 

These  speak-EngUsh-only  laws  are  hard 
to  enforce.  "Obviously  It  is  Impossible  to 
make  a  person  speak  a  language,"  says  James 
Burton,  who  teaches  English  and  speech  to 
Mexican-American  students  at  Jefferson 
High  School  in  El  Paso.  "Any  teacher  in 
control  of  his  classroom  can  prevent  his 
students  from  speaking  Spanish,  but  the 
result  is  Ukely  to  be  a  thundering  silence.  It 
U  certainly  no  guarantee  that  fluent,  idio- 
matic English  will  gush  forth  Uke  the  water 
from  the  bibUcal  rock." 
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It's  not  only  an  aUen  language  that  the 
Mexican-American  child  encounters.  It's  an 
alien  set  of  cultural  sUndards  as  weU  The 
tempo  U  faster  than  that  to  which  he  Is 
accustomed.  The  school  environment  lacks 
what  one  Southwestern  educator  has  de- 
scribed as  "the  plasticity  and  warmth  of 
human  relaUonship"  so  often  found  In  the 
Mexican-American  home,  however  humble. 
Customs  are  strange.  "Take  the  matter  oX 
funerals, "  says  Florence  Reynolds,  principal 
of  Pueblo  High  School  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  "U 
a  member  of  the  famUy  dies,  the  Mexican- 
American  child  U  Ukely  to  stay  out  of  school 
as  much  as  a  week.  He  does  so  at  the  In- 
sistence of  his  parents.  But  we  say  it's  wrong 
to  stay  out  of  school  a  week  for  a  funeral. 
So  the  school  is  putting  itself  above  the 
parents.  In  effect,  and  the  younster  is  caught 
In  a  dichotomy  of  values." 

Many  a  Mexican-American  child,  there- 
fore, suffers  not  only  educational  but  psycho. 
logical  damage.  He  U  being  told  In  every 
conceivable  way  that  his  language  and  his 
culture  are  no  good.  He  must  inevitably 
begin  to  suspect  that  he  is  no  good  either. 
If  he  is  no  good,  how  can  he  succeed?  And 
if  he  cannot  succeed,  why  try?  "These  chU- 
dren,"  summed  up  a  CaUfomla  school  ad- 
ministrator, "are  conditioned  to  failure  In 
the  early  years  of  their  schooling,  and  each 
passing  year  only  serves  to  reinforce  their 
feelings  of  failure  and  frustration.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  as  soon  as  they  are  16  or  can 
pass  for  16.  they  begin  dropping  out  of 
school?" 

SchooU  have  tried  one  remedial  measure 
or  another,  with  no  great  success.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  used  approach  has  been  to 
group  all  Spanish-speaking  beginners  In  a 
special  preflrst -grade  class  to  teach  them 
English,  after  which  they  are  "promoted"  to 
the  first  grade.  But  this  means  that  Uttle 
Juanlto  must  go  through  his  entire  school 
career  a  year  behind  his  age  group,  which 
simply  conflrms  his  feelings  of  Inferiority. 

Lately,  however,  a  new  concept  has 
emerged  that  seems  to  hold  out  real  hope 
and  might  even  bring  a  dramatic  break- 
through In  the  education  of  Mexican-Amer- 
icans. It's  the  concept  of  biUnguallBm :  using 
Spanish  as  a  vehicle  to  education  for  the 
Spanish -speaking  chUd.  with  English  being 
taught  as  a  second  language. 

The  Idea  Is  only  now  catching  on.  In  a 
school  system  here,  another  there,  teachers 
and  administrators  have  become  aware  that 
bUlngualism  may  hold  a  key  to  the  future 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican - 
American  children. 

It's  a  spontaneous  movement,  with  no 
central  direction  or  coordination.  DUferent 
schools  go  about  It  In  different  ways,  but  the 
results  In  almost  all  Instances  have  been 
enoouraging.  At  Laredo,  Tex..  In  the  United 
Consolidated  Independent  School  District,  a 
suburban  district  encompassing  2.440  square 
miles.  bUlngualism  has  been  put  to  work  In 
the  primary  grades.  The  student  body  Is  a 
mix  of  Anglo-Americans  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and  instruction  Is  carried  on  In  both 
English  and  SpanUh.  The  district  tried  It  the 
other  way,  f o'  bidding  the  Mexican-American 
children  to  speak  Danish,  educating  them 
solely  m  English.  The  result  was  frustration 
and  failure  and  a  heavy  proportion  of  Mex- 
ican-American dropouts. 

Then  a  concerned  school  board  appointed 
a  superintendent,  Harold  C.  Brantley,  who 
believed  in  bUinguaUsm  and  wanted  to  build 
a  program  along  such  lines.  In  September 
1964,  the  district  launched  what  It  caUed 
"an  experimental  blllteracy  program" — bl- 
llnguallsm  for  both  Mexican-American  and 
Anglo-American  children.  It  began  in  the 
first  grade  and  was  extended  to  the  second 
grade  in  the  faU  of  1965.  Last  fall  It  moved 
to  the  third  grade,  and  eventiuOly  it  Is  to  ex- 
tend through  all  the  gradot,  including  high 
school.  ^^      * 

At  Tucson's  Pueblo  High  School.  Mexican- 
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AiiwilcsB  aludents  are  offered  courses  In 
Bpanlali  cnartozn-taUored  for  them.  The  school 
had  (Uscorered  that  m&njr  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  acttiaUy  "bUlngnal  UUteratea,"  that 
is,  they  speak,  read,  and  write  both  languagea 
poorly,  "nielr  Spanish  Is  often  a  hybrid  catch- 
as-catch-can  mixture  of  Spanish  and  English. 
Tet  when  some  of  these  Mezlcan-Ainerlcan 
students  enrolled  In  conventional  Spanish 
coiirsea  they  were  bored  to  tears.  One  Latin 
miss  said  candidly  to  her  teacher,  "I  came 
here  to  learn  good  Spanish  but  you  haven't 
taught  me  very  much."  "I  dont  wonder  they 
were  bored,"  says  Principal  Florence  Reyn- 
olds. "Imagine — teaching  a  Spanish-speaking 
youngster  to  say,  'Buenos  dlas.'  " 

In  1959  Pueblo  High  offered  an  experi- 
mental course  In  Spanish  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking.  It  was  such  a  success  that  the 
students  petitioned  the  facility  to  provide  a 
second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
they  Hgaln  asked  for  more.  Today  the  school 
conducts  14  such  classes,  nearly  all  taught 
by  natlye  speakers,  several  of  whom  were 
bom  In  Kezlco.  Along  with  language  skill, 
curriculum  emphasizes  the  cultural  heritage 
of  Spain  and  Mexico  to  help  the  student  gain 
a  sense  of  Identity  and  pride.  Attesting  to 
the  success  of  the  program  Is  the  fact  that, 
although  Bngllah-speaklng  students  are  In 
the  majority  at  Pueblo  High,  more  Spanlab- 
speaklng  than  English-Making  students  are 
enrolled  in  Spanish  couiI^lTwo  of  the  pro- 
gram's alimuil,  their  lntei«s^ltietted  by  the 
coxinee,  chose  careers  In  education,  got  their 
degrees,  and  are  now  back  at  Pueblo  High  as 
Spanish  teachers. 

Some  months  ago  the  program  also  caught 
the  attention  of  the  NEA.  Its  staff  members, 
impressed  by  what  they  saw  at  Pueblo  High, 
heard  also  of  similar  programs  springing  up 
In  otIi«r  Southwestern  communities.  Bllln- 
guallan,  they  sensed,  held  a  significant  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  educating  Mexican- 
Americans.  So  the  NEA  set  up  a  project, 
the  NEA-Tucson  Survey  on  the  Teaching  of 
Spanish  to  the  Spanlah-Speaklng,  to  survey 
the  five  Southwestern  States.  Its  purpose 
was  to  search  out  some  of  the  more  promis- 
ing approaches  to  blllnguallsm.  and  to  per- 
suade more  schools  to  try  them  now  that 
financing  was  available  iinH«»|-  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Seven  Tucson  educators,  all  Involved  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  education  of 
Mexican-Americans,  comprised  the  NEA's 
survey  team,  ritiatrmnn  was  Maria  Urquldea, 
dean  of  girU  at  Pueblo  High  and  herself  a 
Mexican-American. 

Members  of  the  team  visited  37  schools 
in  21  cities.  Their  report,  titled  "The  In- 
visible Minority  .  .  .  Pero  No  Venclbles" 
("But  Invincible"),  firmly  concludes  that 
bOingualiam  "can  be  a  tool — Indeed  the  most 
Impwtant  tool — with  which  to  educate  and 
motivate  the  Mexican-American  child." 

Chairman  TTrquldes,  a  vigorous,  exuberant, 
outspoken  woman.  Intensely  proud  of  her 
"Mexlcanneas."  insisted  at  the  outset  that 
the  survey  wasnt  to  be  just  another  study 
of  the  liexlcan-Amertcan  education  problem. 
"The  heck  with  a  study  1"  she  snorted  when 
an  NXA  staffer  first  broached  the  Idea.  "We've 
been  studied  ao  much  we're  alck  of  It.  Let's 
do  s<xnetblng  about  It — something  to 
strengthen  the  yoimgster's  concept  of  being 
a  Mexican-American,  to  make  him  proud 
of  being  a  Mexican-American.  The  schools 
are  doing  ao  much  now  to  destroy  It  t" 

And  so  the  NEA  report  doesn't  Just  as- 
semble recent  research  on  the  subject,  as 
do  BO  many  similar  reports.  It  describes  In 
detail  a  number  of  the  most  promising  pro- 
grams In  blllnguallsm  that  the  survey  team 
observed  in  Its  travels  through  the  five  States. 
Then  It  says  to  other  schools  with  sizable 
Mezlcan-Amexlcan  enrollments  and  high 
Mexican- American  dropout  rates:  Oo  thou 
and  do  likewise.  A  number  of  schools  are 
doing  Just  that. 

There  la  erldence  that  the  best  bilingual 


teachers  are  those  who  speak  Spanish  na- 
tively. And  this,  by  the  natxire  of  things, 
means  mostly  Mexican-Americans.  For  the 
teacher  of  Spanish  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
Is  usually  much  more  than  Just  a  teacher: 
he  Is  a  counselor,  a  pareiit-substltute,  an  un- 
derstanding friend,  even,  sometimes,  a  father 
confessor. 

Maria  L.  Vega  performs  Just  such  a  mul- 
tiple role  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School, 
which  has  a  50  i>ercent  Mexican- American  en- 
rollment. Bom  in  Mexico,  speaking  labored 
English  even  yet,  Mrs.  Vega  started  the  Span- 
ish-speaking program  at  Phoenix  Union  In 
1960.  There  was  one  class  that  year.  Last  year 
there  were  14. 

"They  come  to  ua  with  every  problem  they 
have,"  she  says.  "Once  a  boy  came  to  me. 
Mrs.  Vega,'  he  said.  'X  stole  a  car.  Here  are 
the  keys.'  I  helped  him,  and  he  got  another 
chance,  and  this  past  year  he  graduated.  A 
girl  comes  to  me  and  says,  "Mrs.  Vega,  I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby.  What  shall  I  do?'  I  say, 
'Do  your  parents  knowT'  And  she  says,  'No.' 
And  I  say,  'Let's  tell  them.' 

"Our  classes  deal  with  human  relations, 
with  the  problems  of  our  community — drink- 
ing. TB,  Juvenile  deliuljuency.  School  Is  so 
Important  to  them.  For  a  majority  of  them 
there  Is  no  other  place— their  homes  are  so 
small.  They  have  no  place  to  study. 

"I  teach  them  more  than  Spanish.  I  teach 
them  Spanish  history,  geography,  literature. 
If  they  know  their  great  heritage,  they  can 
be  proud.  And  they  can  be  something.  Instead 
of  Just  on  welfare.  They  can  be  better  Amerl- 
can  citizens." 

What  Maria  Vega  and  all  the  rest  are  doing 
Is  what  Daniel  Schrelbar,  former  director  of 
the  NEA's  Project  Dropout,  must  have  had 
In  mind  when,  at  a  Mexican-American  sem- 
inar held  in  Phoenix  IB  1963,  he  talked  of 
the  need  of  young  people  to  "achieve  confi- 
dent self-Identity."  "The  youngster,"  he  said, 
"whose  school  experience  begins  and  ends  In 
failure — and  those  of  minority  children  too 
often  do — having  discovered  that  he  U  good 
at  nothing,  stands  a  strong  chance  of  becom- 
ing good  for  nothing.  And  far  too  many 
young  lives,  with  all  the  potentiaU  and  real 
talents  and  capabilities  they  embody,  are 
being  wasted  and  crushed.  The  challenge  Is 
to  redeem  them  through  Inventiveness  and 
energy  and  dedication." 

Now,  four  years  after  Schrelber  spoke  these 
words,  there  Is  much  activity  to  report.  New 
and  imaginative  programs  are  springing  up 
In  many  communities.  More  and  more,  there 
is  the  "general  feeling  cf  great  urgency — of 
urgency  for  positive  acUon,"  that  Reglna 
Ooff,  OE's  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
grama  for  the  DlsadvEoitaged,  called  for  at  a 
conference  last  August  on  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  affecting  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Action  takes  many  forms,  often  innova- 
tive. Pueblo,  Colo.,  schools  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  are  working  on  a  blcultural 
program  of  art,  music,  literature,  history, 
and  language  with  financial  help  from  title 
HI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  Alpine,  Tix.,  where  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  children  apeak  Spanish, 
schools  are  using  two-way  radios  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  and  experimenting 
with  leased  wire  and  voice-writers  for  lan- 
guage teaching.  El  Paao  Is  beginning  the 
first  phase  of  Its  model  center  for  teaching 
English  and  Spanish  and  is  also  planning  a 
general  cultural  center. 

In  such  ways,  through  blllnguallsm.  It  be- 
gins to  appear  that  the  process  of  redemption 
is  under  way  for  at  least  one  group — the 
"invisible  minority"  of  ttie  American  South- 
west. I 

It  is  clear  that  this  country  will  be 
dealing  with  Latin  America  more  exten- 
sively In  the  future.  Our  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  culture  and  mores,  and  to 
speak  the  languages  of  our  nelgrhbors 


to  the  south  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
and  benefit.  And  who  will  be  best- 
equipped  and  able  to  provide  talents  and 
qualified  personnel?  The  Mexican-  Amer- 
ican community  can  be  one  Inexhausti- 
ble source  of  talent,  competence,  and 
good  will  In  our  growing  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

There  is  already  good  precedent.  The 
following  examples  are  but  a  beginning, 
I  am  sure :  Mr.  Raymond  Telles  of  Texas] 
Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica;  Mr.  Raul  h! 
Castro  of  Arizona,  Ambassador  to  El  Sal- 
vador; and  Mr.  Benigno  C.  Hernandez 
of  New  Mexico,  recently  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Paraguay.  These  gentlemen 
are  presently  on  the  Job.  Three  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  one  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

The  formation  last  week  of  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-Amercan 
Affairs  is.  hopefully,  a  large  step  In  the 
direction  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
citizenship  for  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent.  The  President  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  man  to  chair  this  Com- 
mittee than  Mr.  Vicente  Ximenes,  who 
was,  on  the  same  day,  installed  as  a 
Commissioner  on  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  I  believe  that 
this  appointment  reflects  the  great  Im- 
portance the  President  places  upon  the 
new  committee. 

All  of  these  events,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing population  of  the  Southwest.  I  am 
privileged,  as  are  many  others  here,  to 
represent  large  numbers  of  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent.  I  rejoice  with  them 
over  the  creation  of  this  committee,  the 
selection  of  a  fine  chairman,  and  the 
aforementioned  new  focus  upon  the  Mex- 
ican-American citizens  of  our  Nation. 

We  look  forward — as  we  always  have — 
with  great  anticipation  and  hope  for  the 
future.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, in  ceremonies  at  the  White  House. 
President  Johnson  welcomed  to  the 
U.S.  Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity 
Commission  its  first  Commissioner  of 
Spanish-American  descent,  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  of  New  Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  I  personally  do  not  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction whereby  some  Americans  are 
referred  to  by  hyphenated  titles.  I  do  so 
here  advisedly  to  denote  a  specific  group 
for  identification  only. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Spanish- 
American  community  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  United 
states. 

Mr.  Ximenes'  appointment  is  a  sym- 
bol of  American  achievement.  Yet  it  is 
also  a  reminder  of  how  much  more  we 
must  achieve  to  attain  flrst-cltWB  status 
for  the  Spanish -American — In  Jobs, 
wages,  educational  attainment,  housing, 
and  community  facilities. 

At  the  swearing -In  ceremonies  for 
Mr.  Ximenes.  President  Johnson  made 
public  a  special  Cabinet  committee  re- 
port which  detailed  the  Government's 
efforts  of  the  last  3  years  to  give  the 
Spanish- American  the  tools  and  re- 
sources and  help  he  needs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  promise  of  American 
opportunity. 
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The  report  cited  some  of  the  statistics 
of  accomplishments  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  the  past  3  years: 

Almost  34,000  Spanish  American  children 
enrolled  m  project  Headstart  programs  last 
summer; 

90,000  Spanish-American  youths  have  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  since  1^64; 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  Ml  million 
going  Into  migrant  worker  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams is  devoted  to  Spanish -American  work- 
ers and  their  families; 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico — ^In  one 
town  of  Sandoval  where  the  population  Is 
40  percent  Spanish-American — 300  residents 
are  receiving  technical  Job  training  \n  a 
dozen  different  fields,  whUe  an  additional 
250  are  enroUed  in  basic  adult  education  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  the  five 
Southwestern  states  of  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona  have  re- 
ceived MS  million  In  United  States  loans  to 
build  new  housing,  water  and  recreation 
facilities.  Many  of  the  beneficiaries  have  been 
Spanish-Americans. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  be  associated  with 
a  President  and  an  administration  which 
has  not  forgotten  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  that  President  Johnson  has 
moved  quietly  suid  effectively  to  en- 
courage equal  opportunity  for  Spanish- 
Americans  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Southwest. 

And  I  am  proud  that  our  Oovemment 
believes  that  much  more  must  be  done, 
especially  for  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmworkers  who  are  now 
covered  for  the  first  time  by  a  minimum 
wage  law  proposed  by  President  John- 
son and  approved  by  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  hesi- 
tant In  using  the  powers  of  government 
to  fight  discrimination  and  to  train 
Spanish-Americans  for  new  sklUs  and 
careers.  Private  enterprise  must  do  no 
less.  Tht  leaders  of  local  communities 
in  the  Southwest  must  do  no  less. 

This  is  a  great  human  story.  It  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  progress  stories 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  great 
Southwest,  as  a  Democrat,  and  as  an 
American,  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the 
President  In  his  far-seeing  opportunity 
program  for  the  Spanish-American 
citizen. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Vicente  Ximenes,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  UJ3.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  was  an  excellent  choice.  The 
background  and  record  of  Mr.  Ximenes 
demonstrate  his  high  qualifications  for 
this  post.  This  man.  a  war  hero,  has  made 
a  distinguished  record  as  an  economist 
and  research  specialist. 

In  the  Southwest,  an  import  element 
in  our  society  is  comprised  of  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent.  In  war  and  in  peace 
these  people  have  proven  their  value  as 
citizens  and  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  community  progress  and  also  to 
their  own  Improvement.  There  remains, 
of  course,  very  much  to  be  done.  They 
need  the  education,  the  encouragement, 
and  employment  opportunities,  and  I  am 
confident  Mr.  Ximenes  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. 


Again,  I  express  my  own  commenda- 
tion of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Ximenes  for  a 
position  on  this  important  Commission. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  with 
great  sympathy  and  understanding. 
President  Johnson  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  the  challenging  question  of  equal  op- 
iwrtunity  for  the  Mexican  American. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  to  swear 
in  Vicente  Ximenes  as  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  President  established  a  spe- 
cial high-level  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs.  That  Committee  will 
work  to  see  that  Federal  programs  are 
effectively  reaching  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans— in  education.  Jobs,  training,  help 
for  migrant  farmworkers,  health,  and 
community  facilities. 

The  President  also  released  a  signifi- 
cant Cabinet  report  which  evaluated  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts,  during  the 
past  3  years,  to  focus  new  attention  on 
the  needs  of  Mexican  Americans. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  this  ef- 
fort because  there  are  large  groups  of 
Mexican  Americans  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  our  Oovemment  is  placing 
new  emphasis  on  helping  these  people 
who  have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 

I  am  exceptionally  proud  that  the  VS. 
Oovemment  is  investing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  local  California  school  districts — 
under  President  Johnson's  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965— 
to  reduce  classroom  size,  to  provide  mod- 
em instructional  materials,  and  to  add 
new  teachers,  and  thereby  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  American  school- 
children. 

In  my  own  district  of  Fresno,  antipov- 
erty  funds  have  enabled  Mexican  Amer- 
ican families  at  Three  Rocks  to  build  new 
homes  with  a  $113,000  loan  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  continuing  to  invest  millions 
annually  in  new  health,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  training  programs  for  the  Mexi- 
can American  migrant  worker  and  his 
family,  of  whom  there  are  over  30,000 
in  my  congressional  district. 

I  compliment  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  which,  in  a  typical  year,  immu- 
nizes over  1.5  million  Mexican  Americans 
and  their  families  from  polio,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  and  other  diseases. 

Comprehensive  Government  Job  train- 
ing programs  have  benefited  Mexican 
Americans,  not  Just  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  but  all  across  the  southwest- 
em  area  of  the  Nation. 

The  UJ3.  Office  of  EducaUon  has  helped 
thousands  of  educationally  deprived 
Mexican  American  students  in  project 
Headstart. 

The  University  of  Southem  California 
has  planned  a  program  which,  if  funded 
by  the  Congress,  will  establish  special  in- 
stitutes to  train  teachers  who  travel  with 
Mexican  American  migrant  workers, 
teaching  their  children  both  English  and 
Spanish  and  relating  them  more  closely 
to  the  community. 

In  short,  the  record  of  the  Johnson 
administration  is  good  concerning  the 


Mexican  Americans.  And  it  is  getting 
better. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  Congress  will 
receive  the  President's  new  antlpoverty 
recommendations  from  cominlttee. 
Many  of  these  programs  hold  potential 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
American  citizens. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  into  cutting  these 
programs. 

Let  us  continue  and  improve  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  Headstart,  and  Upward  Bound, 
the  health  and  migrant  worker  programs, 
and  many  other  opportunity  programs. 

Let  us  Join  the  President  as  he  con- 
tinues the  solid  program  of  accomplish- 
ment he  has  already  initiated. 

It  is  £01  accomplishment  which  reflects 
well  on  the  Mexican  American  who  seeks 
the  benefits  of  full  citizenshft). 

It  reflects  well  on  a  Congress  deter- 
mined to  wipe  away  the  stains  of  depri- 
vation and  discrimination  which  have 
held  back  the  Mexican-American  citisen. 

Our  Government  is  now  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  program  to  share  the 
benefits  of  American  prosperity  and  ed- 
ucation, health  and  conununlty  facili- 
ties. Job  training  and  careers,  with  all 
willing  citizens. 

Let  us  support  President  Johnson  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  great  ideal.  As 
he  said  last  week  at  the  White  House, 
what  we  do  for  any  minority,  we  do  also 
for  the  majority.  What  we  do  for  any 
American,  we  do  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  focused  the  American  con- 
science on  the  needs  and  the  potentials 
of  the  Mexican  American  citizen. 

Last  week  in  impressive  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Elmployment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  President  re- 
leased a  Cabinet  committee  report  out- 
lining what  Government  had  done  in  the 
past  3  years  for  the  Mexican  American 
citizen,  what  the  Mexican  American  was 
doing  for  himself,  and  what  our  respon- 
sibilities were  for  the  future. 

The  report  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  Mexican  American  has  suffered  low 
wages,  limited  opportunity,  and  partial 
educaticMi  because  he  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against. 

The  time  has  come,  the  Preddoit  said, 
to  undo  the  damage  oJF  the  past. 

Ilie  time  has  come  to  make  opportu- 
nity: to  create  Jobs,  to  offer  training,  to 
give  compensatory  treatment  in  educa- 
tion, to  offer  new  hope  and  help  to  many 
millions  who  want  to  contribute  to  this 
society  but  have  been  held  back. 

The  new  focus  of  opportunity  for 
Mexican  Americans,  which  President 
Johnson  has  fostered,  must  be  a  focus  of 
the  heart  and  the  mind  and  soul.  It 
must  result  tn  a  positive  desire  to  help 
the  Mexican  American  help  himself. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  to 
the  people  what  he  has  done  In  3  V^  years. 
We  must  now  Join  him  in  a  full  oppor- 
tunity program  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  appointing  Vi- 
cente T.  Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  at 
the  same  time  creating  a  new  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican  American 
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Affalxs,  to  be  headed  by  ifr.  aamenes.  Is 
most  MHiunendable. 

The  action  of  ttie  President  In  «KX>lnt- 
Ing  Mr.  Smenes  not  only  fins  a  vacancy, 
bat  It  fins  a  void.  I  would  not  assert  that 
there  has  been  willful  negrlect  of  efforts 
to  im>vide  greater  opportunity  for  Mexi- 
can American  citizens,  but  emphasis  has 
been  placed  elsewhere  for  too  long,  and 
to  Ignore  obvious  needs  Is  not  doing  the 
IHOgram  for  the  betterment  of  all  dti- 
ssens  any  good.  It  reflects  on  the  entire 
effort.  But  this  app<rfntment  of  a  highly 
qoalifled  man  with  an  impressive  back- 
groond  should  provide  a  voice  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erty heard  in  the  immediate  past. 

This  is  not  assuming  that  Mr.  Xlmenes 
is  expected  to  devote  his  attention  in 
this  direction  only,  because  his  former 
activities  Indicate  a  broad  knowledge  and 
experience  in  matters  relating  to  equal 
opportunity  and  a  desire  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  underprivileged.  It  does, 
however,  bring  Into  Government  service 
an  Individual  who  Is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existing  sltu&tlon  and  who 
can  present  a  fresh  and  an  authentic 
view  heretofore  lacking. 

Leaders  in  the  Mexican  American 
community  in  my  own  district  have  ex- 
perienced some  frustration  in  being  un- 
able to  present  problems  and  conditions 
deserving  attention  under  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program.  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  in  all  probability  we 
have  taken  too  much  for  granted  and 
have  assumed  that  problems  would  have 
a  way  of  working  themselves  out  to  a 
solution,  but  the  question  is  what  degree 
of  solution  Is  saUsfactory.  Opportunity 
for  employment  and  education  are  more 
basic  in  many  instances  with  our  Mexi- 
can American  citizens  than  any  other 
segment  of  ova  society.  With  such  oppor- 
tunities assured,  these  ciUzens  win  take 
their  place  of  responsibility  In  our  society 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  Mr.  23menes. 
In  this  new  capacity  win  afford  better  op- 
portunities tor  tliese  developments. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Soea.)Lst,  I  lend  my 
hearty  support  to  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Xlmenes.  in  order  that 
his  valuable  service  will  soon  be  applied 
to  the  great  problrans  involved. 

Mr.  LEaOFTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  and  reqpect  the  re- 
marks of  my  California  colleague,  Mr. 
RoTiAL.  concerning  the  administration's 
recent  actions  designed  to  benefit  U3. 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent. 

The  formatian  of  a  Cabinet-level  com- 
mittee to  focus  on  the  problems  of  the 
Mexican  American  community  demon- 
strates the  administration's  sincerity  of 
purpose,  to  assore  that  Federal  programs 
are  reaching  Mexican  Americans  and 
providing  asslstanoe  they  so  mrgently  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  JUma.  has  adequately  outlined 
the  administration  programs  now  under- 
way which  are  directly  elevating  the 
status  of  our  more  than  5  minion  Mexi- 
can Americans.  These  programs  in- 
clude— 

Maniiower  training  and  retraining  un- 
der the  Department  of  lAbor. 

ComWned  Federal  agency  campaigns 
against   unemploymeait   In   our   majcnr 


metropolitan   centers   with   substantial 
Mexl^tn-American  populations. 

Massive  Immuniza^on  programs  to 
wipe  out  diseases  afflicting  our  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens. 

School  aid  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  making  possible  the  improve- 
ment of  schooling  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Mexican-American  children. 

I^>eclal  efforts  to  improve  the  health, 
wages,  and  education  of  migrant  farm- 
workers, at  least  1  million  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americims. 

For  far  too  long,  many  of  these  citi- 
zens have  been  the  forgotten  minority, 
forgotten  because  their  Innate  dignity 
and  their  pride  of  race  and  customs 
would  not  permit  them  to  cry  out  for 
the  help  they  need— help  to  overcome 
barriers  of  language  and  culture  which 
have  held  them  in  the  status  of  second- 
class  citizenship. 

This  status  could  be  a  national  dis- 
grace, an  ugly  scar  on  the  traditions  of 
the  United  States  as  the  one  Nation 
where  opportunities  should  be  equal  for 
all.  For  these  citizens  I  speak  of  are  not 
newcomers  to  these  shores.  In  fact,  as  we 
sometimes  forget,  the  Mexican  American 
is  more  a  native  in  his  ancestry  than 
anyone  except  the  American  Indian. 
And,  like  the  American  Indian,  he  has 
been  exploited,  cheated,  and  shoved  aside 
in  the  past  centiiry  by  the  "Anglos"  who 
lusted  for  our  Western  States'  wealth  of 
natural  resources. 

The  P»resident's  action  In  creating  this 
Cranmlttee — comprised  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  AgrictUture,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Is 
a  new  indication  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  relegation  of  the  Mexican 
American,  or  any  other  American,  to  any 
status  except  full,  equal  citizenship. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  to  know 
that  an  outstanding  representative  of  the 
Mexican  American  community — the  very 
aMe  and  distinguished  Mr.  Vicente 
Ximenes,  of  the  great  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, a  newly  confirmed  member  of  the 
President's  Equal  Emplojmient  Opportu- 
nity Commission — has  been  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Ximenes  comes  from 
a  20th-century  background  not  unlike 
that  of  a  most  distinguished  historical 
flgiu-e  from  my  State.  ]  refer  to  Mariano 
Ouadalupe  Vallejo,  bom  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  19th  century,  a  native  son  of 
Spanish  California  who,  like  Mr.  Xim- 
enes, rose  from  humble  beginnings  to 
prominence  as  a  military  hero,  then  as  a 
statesman  highly  Influential  In  the  sub- 
mlssian  of  California  to  the  United 
States.  Mariano  Vallejo  was  an  impor- 
tant delegate  to  the  State's  constitutional 
convention,  then  a  member  of  its  first 
State  senate.  My  own  hometown.  Incor- 
porated in  1868.  was  named  for  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo  and,  more  recently,  the  40th 
nuclear  Polaris  submarine  to  Join  our 
Navy's  fleet,  bollt  at  our  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  was  commissioned  In  his 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary 


services  rendered  to  this  body  by  our  col- 
leagues of  Mexlccoi  American  heritage. 
I  know  their  nimibers  will  grow  as  those 
already  among  us  grow  in  stature.  I  sa- 
lute the  President,  and  Mr.  Ximenes,  and 
pledge  them  my  utmost  support  in  their 
worthy  efforts  to  upgrade  the  status  of 
every  American  of  Mexican  ancestry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  I  am  very  happy  and  veiy 
proud  to  have  attended  the  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  when  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Commission. 

We  very  respectfully  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  wise  selection,  and 
also  for  his  untiring  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
regardless  of  their  background  or  origin. 
His  naming  of  a  Cabinet-level  committee 
with  Mr.  Ximenes  as  Chairman  to  look 
into  the  possible  ways  to  better  aid  a 
group  of  Americans  was  Indeed  a  gratify- 
ing moment  during  the  Impressive  cere- 
monies, for  this  we  also  respectfully 
conunend  President  Johnson  and  pledge 
our  cooperation  to  this  committee.  I  have 
personally  Invited  them  to  begin  their 
study  in  the  15th  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  which  is  only  logical,  since  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Southwest  as  the 
crescent  winds  up  to  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California. 

I  do  hope  that  they  accept  this  in- 
vitation smd  visit  our  area  to  see  how 
we  live,  what  we  are  doing  for  our- 
selves, where  we  need  help  and  how  they 
can  help  us,  so  that  working  together  as 
Americans  we  might  have  a  better 
tomorrow.  I  was  so  impressed  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  that  I  think  It 
would  be  weU  if  aU  of  us  read  them  and 
I  hereby  very  respectfully  Include  them 
in  the  RxcoRD.  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  remarks  follow : 
Rkm AKxs  or  THE  PissiDnrr  at  the  Sweahns- 

IK    CEBOfONT    wot.    VICENTE    T.    XHCZNEH 

Mr.  ximenes  and  hU  famUy,  Senator*  An- 
denon  and  Montoya,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress.  Membe.^  ot  tbe  Cabinet,  dlatlngulBbed 
guesta,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  honor  Vicente 
T.  Ximenes. 

But  we  hare  come  here  also  to  reaffliui  an 
Ideal  that  I  think  all  of  those  present  In  this 
room  share:  the  Ideal  of  full  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Ximenes'  life  Is  a  very  vivid  stery  of 
American  opportunity.  He  Is  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  a  teacher,  a  war  hero;  a 
leader  of  the  Mexican-American  community. 
Today,  he  achieves  another  high  honor  as  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  And  we — as  a  nation — are  hon- 
ored by  his  achievement. 

As  President,  I  want  to  see  his  story  re- 
peated— again  and  again  and  again. 

Because  the  promise  of  America  la  still  un- 
fulfilled for  too  many  Americans  among  Mt. 

Mllllona  of  Americans  atiU  are  poor.  They 
are  without  training.  They  are  without  lobs. 
They  are  without  hope. 

It  U  otir  re^wnsibiUty  as  public  servants 
and  pubUe  leaders  to  correct  that,  to  change 
that,  and  to  get  results. 

Mr.  Ximenes  and  I  are  both  graduates  of 
the  flrst  antl-ptoverty  program  In  the  1930's. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  NTA. 
Both  of  those  have  since  gone  out  of  exis- 
tence, but  the  need  for  the  kind  of  training 
tbey  gave  la  atlU  her*. 
Before  that,  I  teught  school  In  the  little 
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town  of  Ootulla  In  South  Texas.  It  was  there 
In  that  school,  at  an  early  age,  that  my  dream 
began  of  an  America — ^my  own  land — where 
race,  reUglon,  language,  and  color  didn't 
count  against  you. 

And  I  made  a  decision  then  which  I  have 
reaffirmed  every  day  since  I  have  been  in  the 
White  House — that  if  ever  I  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  public  office,  I  would  not  rest — 

Until  every  American,  who  wanted  it,  had 
a  Job  to  vrork  at; 

Uutll  every  child,  who  wanted  it,  bad  an 
opportunity  to  get  all  the  education  his  mind 
could  take; 

Until  every  family  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  decent  home  In  a  decent  neighborhood; 

Until  every  single  American  bad  entered 
the  open  door  to  full  participation  in  the  life 
of  America. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  working  for 
In  the  past  tliree  and  one-half  years.  That  is 
what  they  refer  to  as  the  "Great  Society". 
It  Is  not  great  yet,  but  It  has  Improved  a  lot 
In  three  and  a  half  years — and  It  is  going 
to  Improve  a  lot  more,  in  whatever  time  we 
are  allotted. 

Some  of  our  cynics  will  criticize  us  and 
some  of  our  oppKjsltion  will  complain,  but  the 
record  of  these  years  in  education,  in  Jobs, 
In  health,  in  civil  rights,  and  in  poverty 
marks  more  than  Just  a  proud  beginning. 

Today,  our  effort  in  the  field  of  education 
Is  three  times  what  It  was  three  years  ago. 
Vhe  budget  this  year  has  a  little  over  912 
billion  for  education.  Three  years  ago  It  had 
a  little  over  $4  bUllon.  Three  times  the  effort 
in  education  than  we  had  only  three  years 
ago.  $12  billion  for  education. 

That  is  twice  as  much  money  as  Herbert 
Hoover  had  for  the  entire  Federal  Budget 
when  I  came  to  Washington. 

In  health — we  must  have  sound  bodies,  if 
we  are  to  have  our  minds  take  that  educa- 
tion. We  were  spending  a  little  over  $4  million 
for  health  three  years  ago.  The  budget  this 
year  is  over  $12  billion.  Three  times  as  much 
for  the  human  body — everybody's  body — not 
Just  the  rich  man's  body,  or  the  poor  man's 
body,  the  brown  man's  body,  the  white 
man's  body,  the  black  morn's  body.  Three 
times  as  much  for  health  as  we  were  spend- 
ing three  years  ago. 

In  civil  rights  we  have  passed  three  Civil 
RlghU  Bills  that  have  made  gradual  prog- 
ress, moving  along  the  road  untu  the  day 
where  the  "emancipation"  will  no  longer  be  a 
"proclamation",  but  will  actually  be  a  fact. 

Today,  I  am  releasing  a  special  Cabinet  Re- 
port which  tells  the  story  of  new  opportu- 
nities that  have  been  created  for  more  than 
five  knUllon  Mexican-American  citizens. 

It  shows  how  far  government,  business, 
labor,  and  community  leadership  still  must 
go  to  turn  the  slogan  of  opportunity  into  the 
fact  of  reality. 

Real  opportunity — for  all  Americans — must 
grow  out  of  the  work  of  selfless  public  serv- 
ants who  are,  really,  to  take  the  risk  at  all 
levels. 

Real  opportunity  must  grow  out  of  a  busi- 
ness community  that  Is  ready  to  use  Amer- 
ica's resources  to  create  Jobs  for  willing  hands 
and  minds. 

I  am  going  to  establish  today  the  highest 
level  committee  a  President  can  create,  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexican  Americans, 
that  wUl  be  composed  of  Secretary  Wirtz, 
Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  and  Director  Shriver  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
will  be  around  to  serve  ex  officio,  when  they 
can  be  helpful. 

Right  here,  now,  I  am  going  to  sign  an 
order  creating  that  committee — and  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Vicente  T.  Ximenes  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  am  saymg  to  Mr.  Ximenes,  and  to  the 
Cabinet  members  who  are  on  that  committee, 
that  I  will  expect  from  you  not  Just  reports, 
but  I  want  some  solutions.  I  nuty  get  too 


many  of  the  former — but  never  too  many  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Ximenes,  we  welcome  you  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  We 
believe  that  you  wlU  add  a  new  image  and 
new  vitality  to  its  fine  work. 

We  value  the  historic  tradition  that  you 
represent. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  sent  many 
great  men  to  Washington  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  at  many  levels.  They  will  be  looking  to 
you  with  admiration  and  with  pride.  I  am 
sure  tbey  vrlll  not  be  disappointed. 

We  today  affirm  this  truth:  that  what  we 
do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  weU  for  the 
majority.  After  all,  we  do  aU  of  this  for 
America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   SUPREME   COURT   AND    MASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
the  injunction  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
city  court  against  demonstrations  on 
Good  Friday  and  Eas^r  Sunday  in  1963 
is  welcome  and  excee^bigly  timely.  It 
may  well  become  the  Iffiigna  Carta  for 
restoring  peace  to  America's  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

As  Justice  Stewart  said  in  the  major- 
ity decision: 

When  protest  takes  the  form  of  mass 
demonstrations,  parades,  or  picketing  on 
public  streets  and  sidewalks,  the  free  passage 
of  traffic  and  the  prevention  of  public  dis- 
order and  violence  become  important  objects 
of  legitimate  state  concern. 

Tbe  court  cannot  bold  that  the  demon- 
strators were  constitutionally  free  to  ignore 
all  the  procedures  of  the  law  and  carry  their 
battle  to  the  streets. 

Justice  Stewart  added: 

One  may  sympathise  with  the  petitioners' 
impatient  commitment  to  their  cause,  but 
respect  for  Judicial  process  ts  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  clvlUzing  band  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  of  last  year — 
when  Chicago  was  experiencing  mass 
demonstrations  that  tied  up  traffic  and 
caused  incalculable  bad  feeling  in  neigh- 
borhoods throughout  the  city — I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  State  attorneys  general  to  ob- 
tain orders  from  UjS.  district  courts 
placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
size  and  ctmduct  of  certain  public 
demonstrations. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reported  in  the  press  today  gives  ample 
power  to  local  courts  to  enforce  their 
authority  and  protect  the  public  safety. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  most  dif- 


ficult problems  that  courts  or  legislatures 
must  resolve  are  those  of  competition 
between  Important  rights.  The  past  few 
years  have  provided  ample  evidence  of 
this  type  of  conflict.  Persons  with  griev- 
ances Justly  wish  to  publicize  their  views. 
The  community  desires  to  maintain  peace 
and  order. 

Must  society's  interest  in  peace  be  sup- 
pressed or  csui  it  be  protected? 

Those  who  resort  to  demonstrations 
may  intend  their  {u:tion8  to  be  non- 
violent. But  can  the  organizers  truly  be 
nonviolent  knowing  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  that  their  conduct  wHl  precipi- 
tate a  counterreaction,  often  a  violent 
one,  in  others? 

Mass  demonstrations  have  resulted  In 
the  disruption  of  public  order  and  have 
confronted  law  enforcement  ofi&clals 
with  a  situation  with  which  they  cannot 
adequately  cope. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  need  only 
pick  up  any  morning  newspaper  to  read 
of  the  communities  across  the  land  which 
have  been  rocked  in  recent  weeks  by  riot- 
ing, looting,  bloodshed,  and  large-scale 
disorder. 

Last  night  Tampa,  Fla.,  lost  an  entire 
city  block  to  rioters.  A  so-called  peaceful 
sit-in  demonstration  in  a  welfare  office 
In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  2  weeks  ago  resulted 
in  a  night  of  bloody  rioting,  looting,  and 
gunfire. 

Throughout  America,  it  is  now  com- 
mon practice  for  firemen  to  request 
police  protection  before  responding  to  a 
fire  alarm  in  areas  of  their  city  where 
sniping  has  lately  become  a  popular  out- 
door sport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  society  has  endured 
much.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  acted 
with  enormous  patience  in  the  face  of 
enormous  provocation. 

There  is  no  one  among  us  who  does 
not  remember  with  awe  and  whole- 
hearted respect  the  quiet,  nonviolent 
civil  rights  demonstrations  of  the  early 
sixties.  The  dignity  and  nobility  of  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  were 
trying  desperately  to  Illustrate  the  terri- 
ble deprivations  Imposed  on  than  by 
virtue  of  their  race — and  only  their 
race — moved  the  C<»gress  and  the  Na- 
tion as  never  before  in  our  history. 

From  those  demonstrations,  the  best 
and  most  far-reaching  guarantees  for 
true  liberty  for  all  our  citizens  were  en- 
acted into  law  and  reaffirmed  through- 
out our  land. 

Our  courts  have  the  power  to  help  the 
demonstrators — singly  and  in  groups. 
The  current  Supreme  Court  decision 
underscores  the  imperative  need  of  our 
courts  to  exercise  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  eruption  of  violence. 

In  the  past,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  several  landmark  decisions  in 
connection  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of 
them: 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  s(>eaklng  for  the 
Court  m  Schenck  v.  United  States.  249 
U.S.  47.51-52,  said: 

The  character  of  every  act  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  In  which  It  is  done.  .  .  . 
The  most  stringent  protection  of  free  speech 
would  not  protect  a  man  in  falsely  shouting 
fire  In  a  theatre  and  causmg  a  puilc.  It  does 
not  even  protect  a  man  from  Injunction 
against  uttering   words  that  bare  all  the 
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effect  of  force.  . .  .  The  question  In  every  caae 
is  wbetheT'  tbe  words  used  are  In  aucb  cir- 
cumstances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent. 

In  the  case  of  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379 
U.S.  536,  554,  the  Court  stated: 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address 
a  group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any 
time.  The  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty 
Implies  the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  itself  would  be  lost  in  the  excesses 
of  anarchy. 

The  control  of  travel  on  the  streets  Is  a 
clear  example  of  governmental  responsibility 
to  Insure  this  neceesary  order.  A  restriction 
In  that  relation,  designed  to  promote  the 
public  conveniences  in  the  interests  of  all, 
and  not  susceptible  to  abuses  of  discrimina- 
tory application,  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
the  attempted  exercise  of  some  civil  right 
which.  In  other  circumstances,  would  be  en- 
titled to  protection. . . . 

Governmental  authorities  have  the  duty 
and  responsibility  to  keep  their  streets  open 
and  available  for  movement. . . .  We  emphati- 
cally reject  the  notion  vtrged  by  appellant 
that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  amendments 
afford  the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those 
who  would  commiinlcate  ideas  by  conduct 
such  as  patrolling,  marching,  and  picketing 
on  streets  and  highways,  as  these  amend- 
ments afford  to  those  who  communicate 
IdesCB  by  pure  speech. 

TbR  Sunreme  Court  has  further 
stated:        ^ 

When  the  clear  and  present  danger  of  riot, 
disorder,  interference  with  traffic  upon  the 
public  streets,  or  other  immediate  threat  to 
public  safety,  peace,  or  order,  appears,  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prevent  or  punish  Is 
obvious. 

CanttoeU  v.  Connecticut.  310  VS.  296, 
308. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  June  13,  9  days 
short  of  the  beginning  of  yet  another 
"long  hot  summer." 

I  for  one,  have  had  enough  of  looting, 
of  burning  buildings,  of  threats  and 
counterthreats,  of  the  deaths  of  small 
children  and  men  and  women  caught  in 
the  path  of  flying  rocks  or  the  gunsights 
of  hidden  snipers. 

This  Nation  is  fed  up  with  lawlessness; 
fed  up  with  individuals — regardless  of 
race — ^who  will  not  take  their  grievances 
to  the  courts,  where  they  belong. 

We  are  fed  up  with  so-called  spokes- 
men who  endlessly  harangue  about  their 
rights  whether  they  be  clad  in  the  robes 
of  black  power  advocate,  the  white  sheets 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  the  brown  shirts 
of  the  American  Nazi  Party. 

With  the  legislation  now  on  the  books 
and  with  this  hallmark  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  power  of 
the  lower  courts  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority, let  us  see  to  it  that  the  self-styled 
vigilantes  for  whatever  cause  are  per- 
suaded to  the  wisdom  of  court  battles, 
not  street  battles. 

Let  us  exert  our  energy  In  voter  regis- 
tration drives,  in  efforts  to  raise  the 
economic  status  of  minority  groups,  in 
campaigns  for  better  education  and 
better  housing  through  cooperation  with 
local  communities  so  that  all  our  citizens 


may  truly  benefit  from  the  wondrous 
privileges  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  cannot  recall  saelng  it  written  any- 
where in  words  of  fire  that  "All  men  are 
entitled  to  a  free  ride." 

Yet  we  are  entitled,  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  to  earn  our  own  place  in  the 
world. 

In  this  country,  we  can  be  what  we  set 
out  to  be  if  we  respect  ourselves  and  the 
rights  of  others.  The  golden  rule  may  be 
a  little  bent  around  the  edges,  but  thank 
God  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  not  forgotten  It. 

"If  all  the  world  were  just,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  valor,"  Plutarch  said. 

We  might  also  recall  the  words  of 
Rousseau : 

Where  is  the  man  who  owes  nothing  to  the 
land  in  which  he  llvee?  Whatever  that  land 
may  be.  he  owes  to  it  the  most  precious 
thing  possessed  by  man — the  morality  of  his 
actions  and  the  love  of  virtue. 

These  riots  are  not  spontaneous  in 
most  instances.  They  are  usually  fanned 
and  instigated  by  agitators  well  known 
to  local  authorities.  I  believe  local  au- 
thorities should  enjoin  them  before  they 
start  the  riots. 

I  hope  courts  will  not  hestitate,  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
enjoin  those  who  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  then  hold  them  in 
contempt  if  they  flout  the  injunction. 
This  is  the  road  to  restoring  peace  in  our 
Republic. 


WITH  NASSER,  POOD  FOR  PEACE  IN 
REALITY  FOOD  FOR  WAR 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord is  now  abundantly  clear:  The  Con- 
gress was  right  and  the  administration 
wrong  over  the  past  4  years  in  regard  to 
aid  to  Egypt. 

With  Nasser,  food  for  peace  was  in 
reality  food  for  war.  In  handling  his  gov- 
ernment over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
aid,  the  United  States  actually  financed 
the  subversion  of  its  own  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

To  our  discredit  and  disadvantage,  we 
gave  our  most  dedicated  and  devious  an- 
tagonist in  that  vital  region  the  means 
of  political  survival.  Without  this  aid, 
local  unrest  would  doubtless  have  forced 
him  to  divert  into  food  purchases  the 
resources  he  poured  into  his  ill-fated 
military  adventures  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa. 

Since  1963  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  objection  to  financial  aid 
in  any  form  to  the  Nasser  regime — most 
recently  by  the  Findley  amendment  to 
the  1966  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
which  shut  off  aid  under  Public  Law  480 
to  any  country  making  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Despite  tills  clear  expression  of  con- 
gressional will  and  other  similar  enact- 
ments that  preceded  it,  the  administra- 
tion nevertheless  within  the  past  year 
extended  nearly  $70  million  in  credit  to 
Egypt. 

This  loan  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration. The  first  payment  amounting 
to  $2,665,784  fell  due  on  June  3  and  on 
that  date  the  Nasser  regime  made  only  a 

token  pajonent  of  10  percent — $260,000 

leaving  the  90-percent  balance  in  arrears. 

This  means  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  now  left  holding  the  bag  for  the 
$70  million  minus  the  $260,000  token 
payment.  I  detailed  this  almost  un- 
believable action  granting  CCC  credit  In 
an  extension  in  the  daily  Record  on 
March  15,  page  A1327. 

Fifty  million  dollars  of  this  credit  was 
extended  to  Nasser  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
vote — 290  to  98 — on  April  26,  1966,  had 
enacted  the  Findley  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill.  The  first 
$20  million  in  credit  was  granted  on 
April  8,  and  the  balance  of  $50  million 
on  July  1,  1966. 

All  economic  assistance  to  Egypt  under 
foreign  aid  was  halted  in  1963  by  con- 
gressional action  over  the  protests  of  the 
administration.  Congress  then  sought  to 
bar  aid  to  Egypt  iinder  Public  Law  480 
but  under  administration  pressure  finally 
watered  the  language  down  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  set  aside  the  restric- 
tion if  he  deemed  such  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  On  a  rollcall  vote  every 
Republican  except  one  voted  against 
giving  the  administration  this  loophole. 

It  was  not  until  the  1966  amendment, 
which  Republicans  supported  without 
exception,  that  Presidential  discretion 
on  Nasser  aid  was  removed. 

Down  through  the  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  contended  Congress  should 
give  it  flexibility — that  is,  not  tie  its 
hands.  The  theory  Is  that  the  President 
should  be  able  to  change  policies  in  "the 
national  interest." 

Time  and  again  the  administration 
argued  that  discretionary  authority 
would  give  the  President  "leverage"  in 
diplomacy.  Behind  the  demand  was  the 
contention  that  the  President  has  better 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  accord- 
ingly his  Judgment  is  superior  to  that  of 
Congress. 

If  this  contention  ever  had  any  basis 
in  fact — and  I  question  whether  it  ever 
did — it  was  certainly  proven  wrong  in 
regard  to  aid-to-Egypt. 

Consistently  for  10  years  Egypt  has 
sought  to  subvert  our  foreign  pohcy  ob- 
jectives. This  effort  has  been  especially 
pronounced  since  the  Casablanca  Con- 
ference of  1960. 

Nevertheless  the  administration  has 
just  as  consistently  heaped  aid  on  the 
Nasser  regime. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  Con- 
gress was  eminently  right  in  seeking  to 
impose  inflexible  rules  against  aid  to 
Egypt.  This  episode  should  give  new 
heart  to  those  who  believe  Congress 
should  assert  a  stronger  role  in  foreign 
policy. 

In  this  statement,  I  will  set  forth  the 
record  of  American  economic  assistance 
to  Egypt — including  foreign  aid,  food  aid, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  credit, 
and  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees— 
since  1961,  contrasting  this  benevolence 
with  Nasser's  systematic  efforts  to  under- 
mine our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa,  the  Conco,  Vietnam,  and  in 
the  United  Nations, 


The  record  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  never  in  the  last  6  years  has  aid  to 
the  Egyptian  Goveriunent  been  in  our 
national  interest. 

The  President  has  clearly  acted  against 
the  national  interest  in  continuing  to  ex- 
ercise his  discretion  to  extend  aid  to  Nas- 
ser. So  great  has  been  our  economic  as- 
sistance to  Egypt — it  totals  over  1  bil- 
lion dollars — that  Egypt  ranks  third 
among  all  nations  in  total  U.S.  aid. 

Without  this  aid  food  shoi'tage  long 
ago  might  have  overtaken  the  Egyptian 
population  and  forced  Nasser  out  of  of- 
fice or  into  new  policies.  In  those  circum- 
stances his  only  chance  for  continued 
political  survival  would  have  been  to  halt 
all  aggression  and  active  diplomacy 
against  the  United  States  and  devote 
every  available  resource  to  food  produc- 
tion and  population  control. 

To  appraise  the  significance  of  Nasser's 
foreign  policy  it  is  necessary  first  to  out- 
line the  objectives  of  his  Egyptian  for- 
eign policy. 

The  first  objective  has  been  the  re- 
moval of  Western  infiuence  in  the  Middle 
East.  To  accomplish  this  Nasser  sought 
first  to  destroy  or  seriously  weaken  the 
Baghdad  Pact — CENTO — a  Western 
military  alliance  designed  to  prevent 
Soviet  aggression.  He  further  sought  to 
weaken  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  which 
was  designed  to  elimmate  Soviet  sub- 
version through  civil  wars,  coups,  and 
mtemal  revolutions.  Next,  he  sought  to 
eliminate  pro-Western  leaders.  In  this 
effort  he  directed  his  efforts  In  subver- 
sion and  political  assassination  against 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  King  Faisal 
of  Iraq,  and  the  monarcliy  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Nasser  sought  to  eliminate  Brit- 
ish influence  by  supporting  the  rebels 
in  Kuwait,  Yemen,  and  Aden. 

Once  Western  influence  was  removed, 
Nasser  aimed  to  All  the  power  vacuum 
thus  created  not  with  Soviet  power,  but 
through  the  establishment  of  an  Egyp- 
tian hegemony.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public capital  at  Cairo  and  its  leader- 
ship was  to  be  entrusted  to  Nasser 
himself. 

This  objective  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  political  assassination  to 
destroy  those  who — even  though  pro- 
Westem  like  Kassem  of  Iraq — opposed 
Egsrpt's  role  as  the  leading  Arab  power. 
To  accomplish  the  ultimate  goal  of 
uniting  all  of  Egypt  under  Nasser's  po- 
litical and  military  influence  required 
the  destruction  of  the  state  of  Israel.  If 
he  could  accomplish  this  last  objective 
Nasser's  prestige  and  leadership  would 
be  unquestioned  in  the  Arab  world. 

U.S.    POLICT    IN    THZ    ttlBDtX    EAST 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  rests 
upon  two  principles.  The  flrst  is  based 
on  point  12  of  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points.  This  point  specifically  dealt 
with  the  disposition  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  the  Middle  East  and  established 
the  UJ3.  respect  for  the  general  principle 
of  national  self-determination.  Thus  our 
commitment  to  preserve  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  all  Middle 
Eastern  States — including  Egypt  and 
Israel — is  based  historically  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  The  sec- 
ond major  U.8.  objective  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  to  keep  to  an  absolute 


minimum  Soviet  influence.  The  Truman 
doctrine  opposed  direct  Soviet  aggression 
in  Turkey  and  Iran  wiiile  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  stated  UB.  opposition  to  Soviet 
subversion  in  ttie  Middle  East. 

However,  U.S.  poUcymakers  seem  un- 
able to  fathom  that  these  two  points  are 
really  in  conflict  with  one  another.  By 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  Arab 
world  without  distlnguisiiing  between  our 
enemies  and  our  friends  we  have  opened 
the  way  for  Soviet  infiuence  and  weak- 
ened the  position  of  Israel.  First,  the 
threat  to  stability  in  the  Middle  East  does 
not  originate  so  much  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  does  from  certain  fanatical 
Arab  elements.  Thus  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine has  in  many  respects  outgrown  its 
usefulness.  Originally  formulated  it  was 
designed  to  build  up  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Arab  States  so  they  could 
not  be  subverted  by  internal  revolution 
based  on  social  and  economic  distress  and 
dislocation.  The  Elsenhower  doctrine, 
formulated  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
were  in  fact  eyeing  the  Middle  East, 
sought  to,  flrst,  Eissist  the  Middle  East  to 
develop  its  economic  strength;  second, 
undertake  programs  of  military  assist- 
ance; and  third,  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  where  appropriate  and  if  re- 
quested. The  key  elements  however,  were 
one  and  two.  The  Soviet  Union  reacted  by 
doing  indirectly  what  they  could  not  do 
directly.  Playing  on  the  Jealousy  and  dis- 
unity in  the  Arab  world  it  sought  to  aline 
itself  with  the  most  fanatical  elements  of 
the  Arab  world,  that  is,  Syria  and  Egypt. 
This  would  provide  a  counterweight  to 
the  U.S.  allies,  notably  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan.  Soviet  inspired  efforts  to  topple 
governments  friendly  to  the  United  States 
in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  failed,  but  did 
succeed  in  Iraq  in  1958.  Iraq  then  dropped 
out  of  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  worked 
through  a  proxy,  Egypt.  Nasser  is  no 
Communist  and,  in  fact,  he  has  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  local  Communist  par- 
ties. But  the  Soviets  have  been  willing 
to  overlook  this  and  use  him  for  their 
own  purposes.  Soviet  aid  to  Nasser  and 
diplomatic  support  is  similar  to  that  used 
to  bolster  Patrice  Lumumba  in  the 
Congo  in  1960-61. 

Thus  Eg3rpt,  despite  great  American 
aid,  has  been  the  most  disruptive  element 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  worked  to 
destroy  our  policies  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  Israel,  but  also  with  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Likewise  it  has  sought  to 
subvert  American  goals  in  North  Africa 
and  "black"  Africa  and  in  many  other 
areas  where  Egyptian  Influence  is  limited 
to  diplomatic  and  political  maneuvers. 

The  United  States  has  financed  the 
potential  destruction  of  everything  It  has 
sought  to  create  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  by  bolstering  the  regime 
of  Nasser. 

U.S.  Am  TO  TTNrrEO  AEAB  REPUBLIC 

Recent  American  aid  to  Nasser  has 
been  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. To  realize  the  importance  of 
these  commodities  to  Nasser  one  must 
first  realize  that  Egypt  is  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  widespread  famine.  Its  pres- 
ent population  will  double  In  23  years. 


Egypt  looks  to  the  Aswan  Dam — ^whlch 
we  refused  to  finance  in  1950 — as  the 
answer  to  its  food  production  problems. 
But  the  production  from  new  lands 
thereby  opened  up  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  population  bom  during  the  10-year 
period  needed  to  construct  the  dam. 

Egypt  has  put  almost  no  money  or  ef- 
fort in  modernizing  its  agriculture. 
Egypt  is  the  third  largest  recipient  of 
American  food,  loans,  and  grants  since 
World  War  n.  The  value  of  this  food  is, 
in  fact,  almost  double  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  contributed  to  the  Aswan 
Dam.  Egyptian  leaders  give  great  public- 
ity to  the  Russian  gift  but  press  the  lid 
on  publicity  about  food  from  the  United 
States,  without  which  it  could  not  sur- 
vive. Egypt  itself,  produces  only  enough 
food  to  support  its  rural  population.  Our 
aid  1ms  been  the  buffer  between  Nasser's 
wholehearted  support  from  the  people 
which  allowed  him  to  undermine  our 
policies  and  riots  in  the  street  because  of 
famine  which  would  have  resulted  in 
his  dismissal.  Our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  sold  for  local  currency,  has 
allowed  Nasser  to  save  on  precious  hard 
currency,  much  of  which  was  then  loaned 
back  to  the  Government  for  development 
projects.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
has  assisted  Nasser  by  extensive  loan 
guarantees  through  the  TJS.  govern- 
mental Export-Import  Bank.  At  the 
close  of  business  on  June  30,  1966, 
there  were  $25,906,800  outstanding  in  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  commitments  to 
Egypt. 

Our  food  aid  to  Nasser  ended  in  June 
1966.  It  could  not  be  resumed  because 
of  the  passage  and  enactment  into  law 
of  my  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1966  and  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Act, 
both  of  which  prohibit  UB.  concessional 
sales  under  Public  Law  480  to  any  cotm- 
try  which  trades  with  North  Vietnam. 
Egypt  was  thus  forced  to  use  its  scarce 
dollar  reserves  to  buy  $50  million  worth 
of  U.S.  wheat — enough  to  last  imtil  Feb- 
ruary of  1967. 

The  Congress  clearly  restricted  Public 
Law  480  loans  to  Egypt  unless  the  "Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  sale  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States." 
This  amendment  was  added  in  1966  and 
applied  to  local  currency  and  to  conces- 
sional dollar  sale.  In  1965  I  had  proposed 
an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  any  agricuItuTEil  funds  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  title  L  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship opposed  my  amendment  and  It  was 
defeated.  In  1966  when  a  similar  amend- 
ment was  offered  the  administration 
protested  that  it  would  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  foreign  policy.  Against  my  bet- 
ter judgment  and  that  of  many  Con- 
gressmen, the  President  was  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  conduct  such 
sales  if  "they  were  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States." 

U.S.  AID  TO  EGYPT  NOT  IN  THE  "NATIONAL 
IWIEKKST" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  the 
President  broke  faith  with  tbe  Congress. 
In  retrospect  it  is  clear — and  it  was  clear 
to  many  of  us  at  the  time — that  our  agri- 
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cultural  assistance  to  Nasser  was  against 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  against  our  national  In- 
terest because  Nasser  told  us  to  "go  Jump 
In  the  lake."  Insiilts.  while  outrageous, 
are  nothing  more  than  political  rhetoric 
designed  for  domestic  consumption.  It 
was  against  our  national  Interest  because 
Nasser  sought  to  undermine  every  objec- 
tive we  had  to  preserve  the  peace  and  re- 
duce Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  set  out 
the  record  of  Nasser's  every  effort  since 
1958  to  undermine  the  position  of  the 
United  States  wherever  and  whenever  he 
thoiight  his  influence  was  great  enough 
to  do  it. 

First,  to  recapitulate,  since  1946  we 
have  extended  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public $1,133,000,000  in  economic  aid  of 
which  only  $93  million  has  been  repaid. 
Only  a  little  more  than  $20  million  was 
extended  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
before  Nasser  came  to  power  in  1953. 

NA88IX     17NOEB1CINXS     PBOPOSED     MIDSAST     DX- 
FENSX    PACT 

In  1953  the  United  States  was  anxious 
to  promote  regional  defense  pacts  pat- 
terned on  the  NATO  Alliance.  We  sought 
to  draw  the  Arab  countries  into  a  broader 
military  scheme  which  would  encompass 
the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
plan  was  thwarted  from  the  beginning 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  re- 
fused to  accept  the  proposals  for  a  West- 
em  sponsored  Middle  East  Command 
and  instead  proclaimed  a  policy  of  posi- 
tive neutralism.  Other  nationalist  Arab 
nations  followed  Egypt's  example. 

While  I  have  no  argiuaent  with  any 
country's  desire  to  remain  genuinely 
neutral  it  was  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning that  Nasser,  like  the  Tower  of  Pisa, 
was  leaning  to  one  side  in  his  neutrality. 
In  1955  it  was  disclosed  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  buying  enormous 
supplies  of  arms  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Soviet  economic  aid  was  being  used  to 
penetrate  Egypt  and  open  the  way  for  So- 
viet influence  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

BCTPT    SEIZXS    CANAI. 

In  1956  Egypt  violated  international 
law  by  seizing  the  Suez  Canal.  In  fairness 
to  E£nT)t,  however.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  she  operated  the  canal  efQciently 
and  opened  it  to  all  traffic  except  Israeli. 
Likewise  she  compensated  the  stock- 
holders of  Joint  British-French  Canal 
Co.  However,  Nasser  rejected  any  plan 
for  an  internationalization  of  the  canal. 

MASS^  TBIKATENS   LEBANON    GOVERNMENT 

In  April  1957,  pro-Nasser  elements 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  pro-Western 
monarchy  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  Jordan.  Secretary  Dulles  said,  "The 
U.S.  regards  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Jordan  as  vital"  to  our  national 
interest.  In  1958  Nasser's  fifth  colimin 
in  Lebanon  precipitated  a  civil  war  and 
UJ3.  Marines  were  landed  to  restore  or- 
der. Nasser  threatened  to  send  Egyptian 
"volunteers"  to  Lebanon.  On  both 
occasions  we  mistakenly  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  incidents  were  created  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  now  know  that 
Instead  they  were  created  by  Nasser. 
Nasser's  annoimced  goal  was  the  estao- 
lishment  of  Egyptian  hegemony  over  all 
the  Nile  Valley.  There  was  to  be  one 
United  Arab  Republic  with  its  capital  in 


Cairo  and  its  President  was  to  be  none 
other  than  Colonel  Nasser. 

Although  Nasser  oould  not  overthrow 
King  Hussein  his  Influence  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  Jordan's  entry  into 
the  Baghdad  Pact. 

NASSER    PROMOTES    CRISES    IN    IRAQ 

Beginning  in  1955  Nasser  initiated  a 
crisis  with  Iraq.  Nasaer  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  move  which  would  continue 
the  presence  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
viewed  the  Baghdad  Pact  in  which  Iraq 
was  a  member  as  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
moval of  Western  influence.  In  addition 
Egypt's  troubles  with  Iraq  Involved  a 
historical  rivalry  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Land  of  Mesopotamia. 
Since  Nasser  sought  the  role  of  standard 
bearer  of  Arab  nationalism  for  himself 
alone  he  could  not  share  It  with  the 
center  of  another  power  and  civilization. 
In  1958  Nasser  gave  covert  aid  and  diplo- 
matic and  political  support  for  the  Iraq 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  mon- 
archy and  established  General  Kassem  as 
the  strongman.  Iraq  immediately  with- 
drew from  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Although 
Kassem  was  to  oppose  Nasser  on  the 
question  of  Kuwait,  Nasser's  principal 
goal  of  dismantling  CENTO — The  Bagh- 
dad Pact — had  received  a  great  boost. 
CENTO  had  been  established  to  remove 
or  prevent  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Now  Nasser  had  prevented  Jordan's 
entry  and  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Iraq. 

Up  to  this  point  the  United  States  had 
given  the  Nasser  government  over  $100 
million  in  economic  assistance. 

Nasser,  however,  soon  found  displeas- 
ure with  Kassem 's  independence.  In 
October  1959  pro-Nasser  elements  shot 
and  wounded  the  Premier  in  an  attempt 
on  his  life.  In  February  1963  Kassem  was 
overthrown  and  executed.  The  situation 
in  Iraq  remained  unstable  for  awhile, 
but  in  November,  a  Nasser  admirer, 
Abdel  Salam  Mohammed  Arlf,  led  a 
military  coup  and  ousted  the  provisional 
government.  Arlf  announced  he  would 
continue  to  work  for  unity  with  Egypt 
and  Syria.  On  May  3,  1964,  he  presented 
a  provisional  constitution  consciously 
patterned  after  Egypt's  "in  preparation 
for  the  forthcoming  union"  of  Iraq 
and  Egypt. 

tTNITED  ARAB  REPXTBLIC  LOOKS  SOUTH  TO  "BLACK 
AFRICA" 

The  Pan-Arab  offensive  of  Nasser's 
was  clearly  running  out  of  steam  by  the 
end  of  1959.  Although  Nasser  had  en- 
joyed some  triumphs,  notably  his  union 
with  Syria — later  to  be  dissolved — and 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Baghdad  Pact 
of  Iraq  and  a  new  found  friendship  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Nasser  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  newly  independent  nations  of 
Africa,  provided  tempting  targets  for 
Cairo's  influence.  During  the  first  6  years 
of  his  regime,  Nasser's  interest  in  Africa 
was  symbolic  rather  than  actual.  How- 
ever, by  1960  Nasser  perceived  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Black  African  states  were 
developing  close  political  and  economic 
ties  with  Israel.  Powerful  radio  Cairo 
beamed  broadcasts  to  the  south  in 
Swahili  and  other  native  languages.  Its 
broadcasts  were  decidedly  revolutionary 
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in  character.  Opposing  Western  im- 
perialism, real  or  imaginary — without 
acknowledging  its  steady  retreat  from 
the  African  Continent — this  propaganda 
attacked  at  the  same  time  local  federal- 
ism and  tribalism  in  favor  of  the  emerg- 
ing central  governments.  Nasser  sought 
to  move  into  the  vacuum  of  leadership 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  British  and 
French  Influence.  Egypt  participated  in 
a  number  of  African  conferences  held 
in  Cairo,  Lagos,  Conakry,  and  Casa- 
blanca. 

CASABLANCA    CONFERENCE    AND    THE    CONGO 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Casablanca 
between  January  5  and  7,  1961.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  heads  of  state  of  Morocco, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Guinea, 
Ghana,  and  Mall;  and  important  per- 
sonages from  Algeria,  Ceylon — hardly  an 
African  power.  The  conference  was  to 
interpret  Africa's  role  in  international 
relations.  It  was  held  at  the  height  of 
the  Congo  crisis. 

The  passage  of  time  has  partially 
eroded  how  close  the  world  came  to  a 
genuine  international  conflict  resulting 
from  the  crisis  in  the  Congo  in  1960-61. 
The  prospect  that  soldiers  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  would  attempt  to  remove  Bel- 
gian soldiers — a  nation  which  was  a 
member  of  NATO — would  have  precipi- 
tated a  direct  confrontation  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  Casa- 
blanca Conference  came  out  strongly  for 
the  Lumumba  faction  In  the  Congo.  Once 
Lumumba  was  assassinated  the  United 
Arab  Republic  quickly  denounced  United 
Nations  intervention  in  the  Congo  and 
sought  in  every  way  to  block  its  liseful- 
ness  and  effectiveness.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  had  been  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber 1960  as  a  member  of  the  Congo  Con- 
ciliation Commission,  but  Egypt  with- 
drew. So  repugnant  were  Egyptian  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congo  that  the  Kasavubu 
government  m  December  1960  ousted  its 
diplomatic  mission.  Egypt  then  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  the  peacekeeping  operation  and  to 
send  arms  to  the  Congo  rebels. 

All  of  these  matters  came  to  a  head  at 
the  Casablanca  Conference  which  was 
the  watershed  of  Nasser's  attempts  to 
destroy  United  States  and  UJJ.  policy  in 
the  Congo.  The  conference  affirmed  its 
belief  that  the  Lumumba  government 
was  the  legal  government  and  declared 
the  members  Intention  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  United  Nations  command. 
Egypt  promised  military  assistant  to  the 
suppHDrters  of  Mr.  Lumumba  in  Stanley- 
ville. The  conference  adopted  an  Egyp- 
tian resolution  denoxmcing  Israel  as  "an 
instrument  in  the  service  of  imperialism 
and  neo-colonlalism  not  only  In  the 
Middle  East  but  also  in  Africa  and  Asia." 
Egypt  joined  in  the  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  policy  on  the  Congo  has  been 
to  support  the  United  Nations  efforts  to 
preserve  the  nation  intact  and  to  keep 
the  major  powers  out  of  the  conflict  by 
preserving  the  peace  with  UJJ.  forces. 
Nasser  sought  to  subvert  this  policy 
through  his  support  for  the  Lumumba 
government — rapidly  losing  popular  fa- 
vor— and  his  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
the  conciliation  commission  and  threat- 
ened withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  forces. 


Egyptian  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  were  silent  during  Soviet  at- 
tacks on  Secretary  General  Hammar- 
skjold's  efforts  In  the  Congo. 

THB   BBLOKADE   CONFERENCE 

To  heighten  and  increase  their  influ- 
ence with  the  "Third  World,"  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  President  Nasser 
arranged  for  a  conference  of  the  heads 
of  state  of  29  unallned  nations  to  be  held 
in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961.  The  conference  opened 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Soviet  Union  that  it 
was  resuming  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 

The  final  communique  of  the  confer- 
ence listed  27  points,  almost  all  of  which 
embarrassed  U.S.  policy  and  favored  the 
then  current  position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nasser  himself  was  reported  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  confer- 
ence. In  the  conference  resolution  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  any  condem- 
nation or  even  mention  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear tests.  The  conference  called  for  the 
abolition  of  all  foreign  military  bases, 
and  singled  out  the  U.S.  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  as  affecting  Cuba's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  The 
resolutions  also  hinted  approval  for  the 
troika  concept  of  the  Soviets  for  an  In- 
ternational Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  calling  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  U.N.  Secretariat*  to  achieve  wider 
regional  representation.  The  conference 
also  called  for  the  admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  United  Nations. 

MORE   TROUBLE    IN   THE    MIDDLE   EAST 

In  October  1962  Nasser  sent  troops  to 
Yemen  to  aid  the  republican  forces  in 
their  civil  war  with  the  royalists  and  for 
the  next  several  months  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia  hovered  on  the  brink  of  war. 
During  the  crisis  in  Yemen  the  United 
Nations  was  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  restore  peace. 

BGTPT  AND   VIETNAM 

Egypt  has  consistently  sought  to 
undermine  the  U.S.  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam question. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  cari-ied 
on  active  economic  relations  with  North 
Vietnam  for  many  years.  In  1946,  Egsrpt 
sold  North  Vietnam  at  least  $200,000  in 
cotton  yam  and  during  1965  this  rose  to 
$370,000.  The  Par  East  Economic  Re- 
view, 1985  yearbook,  reported: 

A  delegation  led  by  the  vice-minister  for 
foreign  trade  for  North  Vietnam  arrived  In 
Cairo  and  Rlgned  a  long-term  agreement,  a 
payment  agreement  and  a  protocol  for  the 
year.  The  UAR  will  supply  North  Vietnam 
with  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  teztllea,  lorry  tyres, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 

"Government  and  Politics  in  South- 
east Asia,"  second  edition,  published  In 
1964  by  Cornell  University  stated: 

North  Vietnam  Imports  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, raw  cotton,  steel,  petroleum  products, 
industrial  equipment,  machinery,  rubber  and 
transportation  equipment  from  Egypt. 

These  two  articles  demonstrate  rather 
clearly  the  tremendous  economic  support 
that  North  Vietnam  enjoys  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Egypt  has  not  only  given  the  North 
Vietnamese  considerable  diplomatic  sup- 
port by  demanding  that  the  United 
States  stop  its  air  attacks,  but  has  even 


bolstered  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
permitting  the  establishment  of  an  NFL 
office  in  Cairo. 

On  November  24,  1966,  President  Nas- 
ser demanded  that  the  United  States  stop 
bombing  NVN  and  pull  its  troops  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  in  that  same 
speech  that  Nasser  referred  to  the  friend- 
ship between  his  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "remote  from  selfish  alms,  a 
friendship  of  Ideals,  and  a  friendship  for 
the  sake  of  principle." 

Radio  Cairo  consistently  attacks  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam  as  "a  new  threat  to 
world  peace." 

EGYPT  IN   THE   TTNITED    NATIONS 

Although  on  a  few  major  matters 
Egypt  has  voted  with  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations,  for  the  most  part 
she  has  consistently  opposed  our  objec- 
tives by  either  voting  against  our  posi- 
tion or  abstaining. 

On  the  matter  of  Commimist  China's 
representation  in  the  United  Nations, 
Egypt  abstained  until  the  1956  session. 
Since  that  time  Egypt  has  consistently 
voted  with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Peking's  representation. 

In  1965  Egypt  voted  against  a  resolu- 
tion which  called  "for  the  cessation  of 
all  practices  which  deprive  the  Tibetan 
people  of  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  they  have  al- 
ways enjoyed." 

On  the  Hungary  question  Egypt  has 
consistently  abstained  from  voting 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  degree  to  which  Egypt  has  voted 
against  the  United  States  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  detailed  below: 


Session 

Number  of 
major  issues 

Number  of 

times  Ejypf 

voted  with 

UnHed  Stites 

against  U.S.S.R. 

I960.. 

37 
43 
29 

23 
(■) 
-147 
>I63 

1 

1961 

3 

1962 

1963 

4 

3 

1964 

1965 

9 

1966 

9 

<  No  record  votes. 
-All  issues. 

Egypt  consistently  votes  against  the 
United  States  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  time  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  was  not  always  so.  From 
1946  through  1954,  Egypt  voted  with  the 
United  States  on  60  percent  of  the  major 
r>olitlcaI,  noncolonial  questions  in  the 
United  Nations.  , 

EGTPTIAN    NATIONALIZATION    OF   t7.S.    FIRMS 

Precise  and  accurate  information  on 
the  assets  of  UJ5.  firms  which  have  been 
nationalized  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
available.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
companies  are  reluctant  to  discuss  spe- 
cifics concerning  the  nationalization  of 
their  properties. 

International  law  clearly  recognized — 
see  U  JT.  OA  Resolution  1803  adopted  De- 
cember 14,  1962 — that  in  cases  of  na- 
tionalization or  private  property'  "the 


>  Egypt  voted  for  this  resolution  on  final 
passage.  However,  she  also  supported  an  un- 
successful Soviet  amendment  which,  in  ef- 
fect, denied  the  right  of  compensation  for 
property  taken. 


owner  shall  be  paid  appropriate  compen- 
sation ...  In  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law." 

Most  companies  nationalized  tn  the 
Middle  East  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
or  Syria  averaged  at  least  an  annual  re- 
turn of  upwards  of  10  percent  aa  their 
investments.  Consequently  the  typical 
offer  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Govern- 
ments for  15  year  negotiable  bonds  bear- 
ing 3  percent  per  annima  represents  a 
substantial  loss  of  income. 

Two  American  companies  nationalized 
by  the  Nasser  government,  the  American 
j|ii(iddle  East  Corp. — a  food  processing 
and  packaging  firm — and  the  American 
Eastern  Co.  undertook  negotiations  with 
the  government  before  any  actual  decree 
was  promulgated  and  obtained  an  agree- 
ment for  cash  payment  on  installments, 
rather  than  bonds.  However,  because  of 
the  foreign  exchange  difficulties  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government,  there 
have  been  occasional  lapses  in  the  prompt 
payment  of  these  Installments. 

Where  the  Government  has  not  na- 
tionalized firms,  it  has  boycotted  any  of 
them  that  have  engaged  in  trade  with 
Israel.  On  December  2,  1966,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  States 
blacklisted  eight  companies  including 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Coca  Cola,  and  RCA  be- 
cause of  their  economic  relations  with 
Israel.  Jordan  in  April  of  this  year 
baiuied  and  blacklisted  more  than  50 
companies  on  the  groimd  that  they  had 
dealt  with  Israel.  Among  Uie  companies 
were  E.  J.  Korvette,  Inc.  Arab  forces 
were  also  set  to  blacklist  B.  F.  Goodrich 
ti  Co.,  but  the  company  received  a  last 
minute  reprieve  when  the  matter  came 
up  in  February  1965. 

IGTPT-ISRAEL 

The  record  of  President  Nasser's  at- 
tempts to  subvert  and  destroy  the  State 
of  Israel  are  well  known  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  However,  it  should  be 
reemphasized  that  Nasser  has  never  com- 
plied with  the  1951  resolution  of  Uie 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  call- 
ing for  free  passage  of  Israel  ships 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Egyptian  clos- 
ing of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  not  only 
against  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  as  determined  In  the  Corfu 
Chaimel  case  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hague  in  1947, 
but  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Pas- 
sage Through  International  Waterways. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  determined  that  American 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  could 
be  sold  to  Egypt  only  if  the  President 
found  the  transaction  to  be  within  **the 
national  Interest."  Congress  did  not  use 
the  term  "national  Interest"  lightly.  It 
means  that  our  aid  to  Egypt  must  not  be 
against  accepted  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  nor  may  it  be  used  in  a  way 
that  subverts  that  policy. 

The  President  broke  faith  with  the 
Congress  by  continuing  aid  shipments  of 
surplus  agricultural  conmiodities  to 
Egypt.  Although  Egypt  has  been  the 
third  largest  recipient  of  our  food  pro- 
gram, Nasser  consistently,  year  after 
year,  does  all  In  his  power  to  abort  U£. 
polices  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Congo  and 
elsewhere  through  deliberate  acts  of  sub- 
versive plots,  alleged  attempted  assas- 
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ttfnatloiM  (tf  neighboring  leftden  filendly 
to  the  United  States  and  overt,  active 
support  of  antl-Amerlcan  regimes 
throughout  the  area.  Without  our  aid  It 
Is  questionable  whether  Nasser  would 
have  survived.  Thus,  our  aid  has  had  the 
curious  result  of  subverting  our  own 
PoHdes.  Such  a  prostituted  concept  of 
the  "national  Interest"  was  never  In- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

Stace  1964  Republicans  consistently 
have  attempted  to  cut  off  economic  as- 
sistance and  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Time  and  time  again  these  efforts  were 
blocked  by  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  Congress.  Despite 
the  fact  that  aid  was  to  be  extended  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  only  in  "the 
national  interest"  or  If  the  President  was 
certain  Egypt  was  no  longer  engaged  In 
"aggression,"  the  President  has  con- 
tinued, in  one  form  or  the  other,  some 
type  of  assistance  to  Nasser.  The  "na- 
tional interest"  apparently  does  not  In- 
clude, according  to  the  President's  logic, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  November 
26,  1964,  burning  of  the' Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library  in  Cairo;  the  December 
19,  1964,  shooting  down  of  an  imarmed 
UJ3.  commercial  plane,  and  Nasser's  Arab 
leaders  friendly  to  the  West,  expropriate 
and  blacklist  UjS.  business  firms. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
has  been  left  "holding  the  bag"  to  use 
an  expression  is  nowhere  more  dramati- 
cally Illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that 
despite  the  fact  the  United  Arab  Republic 
owed  the  United  States  $2,665,784  In 
CCC  loans — ^principal  and  Interest — on 
June  3,  of  this  year,  she  paid  only  10  per- 
cent of  what  she  owed  as  of  that  date — 
$260,000. 
CBMOKOLoar   or   comobissionai.   xttoits   to 

BAM  AID  TO   UMliUi  AKAB  SXFUBLJC 

In  1964  consideration  of  HR.  11380, 
Representative  Sakuix  S.  Stratton, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  foreign 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determined  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  not  engaging  In  or 
preparing  for  aggression  against  Israel 
or  any  other  Eastern  Mediterranean 
country.  This  was  rejected  after  heated 
debate.  In  a  standing  vote  32  to  83. 

In  Janiiary  1965  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  House  Resolu- 
tion 234  on  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  An  ap- 
propriation for  $1.6  billion  was  accepted 
by  a  voice  vote.  The  bill  was  then  recom- 
mitted to  add  language  barring  the  use 
of  funds  to  finance  the  export  of  any 
UJB.  agricultural  commodities  to  Egypt 
under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480.  Repre- 
sentative ROBEST  H.  MicRKL,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  moved  for  recommittal,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote,  204  to  177. 
Republicans  voted  solidly  for  recom- 
mlttaL 

This  action  was  taken  In  retaliation  for 
anti-American  incidents  in  Egypt,  and 
among  those  cited  were:  the  November 
26,  1964.  burning  of  the  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Library  In  Cairo;  the  Decemlier 
19  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  UJS. 
commercial  plane;  and  the  December  23 
Nasser    speech    supiwrtlng    Congolese 


rebels  and  telling  the  United  States  to 
"go  jump  in  the  lake." 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  objected 
that  the  restrlctlcHi  would  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands. 

Representative  Michel  stated: 

Nasser's  record  of  interference  tn  affairs  of 
otber  countries  in  the  past  has  been  docu- 
mented many  times.  Uader  a  variety  of  pre- 
texts our  aid  has  nevertbeless  continued  .  .  . 
II  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dignity  of  the 
laws  of  the  U.S.  flouted  by  every  petty  na- 
tional leader  who  wishe*  to  enhance  liis  posi- 
tion, we  must  act. 

Wn.LiAM  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  felt  that  aid  would  enhance  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Carl  Al- 
bert, Democrat,  of  Oklahoma  and  George 
H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  were  in 
opposition  on  the  grounds  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  restrict  the  President's 
authority. 

The  Senate,  by  a  44  to  38  rollcall 
vote— D.  38-17.  R.  6-21— agreed  to 
an  administration-backed  committee 
amendment  substantially  weakening  the 
House  ban  on  food  to  Egypt.  Senator 
Jack  Mh-ler,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  permit  aid  to 
Egypt  under  the  1962  agreement  only 
with  congressional  approval.  This  was 
rejected. 

The  House  on  February  8,  rejected  by 
165  to  241  on  a  rollcall  vote  a  motion 
by  Robert  H.  Michel.  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois, to  Instruct  House  conferees  not  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment.  Only  one 
Republican  voted  against  the  motion, 
but  240  Democrats  voted,  in  effect,  to 
permit  discretion  on  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Also  in  1965,  Public  Law  89-171,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  was 
amended  to  stipulate  that  no  sales  of 
surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
for  foreign  currency  could  go  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  it  was  in  the  U.S. 
national  Interest. 

Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
United  States  was  allowed  to  sell  surplus 
farm  goods  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
currency  of  the  recipient  nation.  The 
January  26  and  May  26  proposals  were 
two  of  a  series  of  efforts  in  recent  years 
to  limit  or  halt  aid  to  some  nations,  usu- 
ally those  with  Communist  governments. 
The  January  26  proposal — later  modi- 
fled  to  give  the  President  discretionary 
authority,  instead  of  imposing  a  flat 
ban— applied  only  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Both  of  the  May  26  proposals  sought 
to  insert  the  same  language  in  the  bill, 
applying  the  ban  to  both  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Indonesia.  The  House  first 
rejected  the  amendment,  offered  by  Paul 
Ptrdlet,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  by  voice 
vote. 

FiNDLrr  said  his  amendment  would 
have  "the  beneficial  effect  of  serving 
notice  to  Nasser  and  to  Sukarno  that  we 
resent  the  Insults  they  have  directed  our 
way  in  recent  months;  that  we  are  put- 
ting on  record  our  desire  to  shut  them 
off  from  this  form  of  foreign  aid." 

The  second  May  26  vote  was  on  the  re- 
committal motion,  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Prank  T.  Bow.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 
The  motion  instructed  the  committee  to 


add  the  language  of  the  Flndley  amend- 
ment and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House.  The  187  to  208  vote  rejecting  the 
motion  was  almost  an  exact  reversal  of 
the  204  to  177  vote,  January  26,  accepting 
the  similar  motion.  Only  two  Republicans 
voted  against  the  Bow  motion  while  208 
Democrats  voted  against  recommittal. 
The  amendment  would  have  prohibited 
use  of  any  of  the  funds  during  fiscal  1966 
to  finance  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic  or 
Indonesia  imder  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

In  June  1966  the  House,  In  passing  H.R. 
14929.  accepted  an  amendment  by 
WnxLVM  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  which  would  ban  the  sale  of  food 
to  Egypt  imder  title  I — siuplus  products 
for  foreign  currency — unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  such  action  was  in 
the  national  interest.  The  original  Egypt 
provision  applied  only  to  local  currency; 
Ryan's  applied  to  local  currency  and  to 
concessional  dollar  sales. 

In  October,  the  House  and  Senate 
adopted  the  second  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14929,  which  revised  the  act  of  1954. 

In  July,  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment by  Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  amended  by  Seymour 
Halpern,  Republican,  of  New  York,  pro- 
viding that  no  aid  be  given  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  unless  It  was  essential  to 
national  interest,  and  would  not  be  used 
to  further  aggression,  and  such  action 
would  be  reported  by  the  President  with- 
in 30  days.  The  latter  two  of  the  three 
provisions  were  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Halpern. 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  19.  a  similar 
provision  was  adopted  by  voice  vote.  This 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Senator 
Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

An  April  26,  the  Findley  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriations  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  290  to  98,  and  sub- 
sequently was  enacted.  It  prohibited  con- 
cessional sale  aid  under  Public  Law  480 
to  any  nation,  like  Egypt,  making  ship- 
ments to  North  Vietnam. 


AMERICAN   COUNCIL  OP  YOUNG 
POLITICAL  LEADERS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing a  group  of  16  young  European  Chris- 
tian Democratic  political  leaders  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  of  Young  Political  Leaders. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  displayed  by  these 
young  visitors  to  our  Nation.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  return  to  their  homes  with 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  American  Council  of  Yoimg  Po- 
litical Leaders  is  deserving  of  high  praise 
for   its   sponsorship   of   such   visits  by 


groups  from  other  nations.  This  bi- 
partisan organization  Is  doing  something 
more  than  just  talking  about  interna- 
tional understanding — it  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

If  mankind  is  ever  to  abolish  war  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  first  must 
break  down  the  barriers  of  mistrust  and 
suspicion  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  There  Is  no  better  way  to  accom- 
plish this  than  through  just  such  pro- 
grams as  this  one  conducted  by  the 
American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders. 

These  young  people  will  be  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  in  years  to  come.  They 
will  be  better  leaders,  more  understand- 
ing and  tolerant  leaders,  if  they  are  able 
to  expand  their  knowledge  of  other  na- 
tions, other  peoples,  and  other  political 
systems. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
pleased  with  the  work  being  done  by 
the  American  Council  of  Yoimg  Politi- 
cal Leaders.  They  have  my  wholehearted 
support  In  their  program  to  further 
world  understanding. 


THE  14TH  AMENDMENT— EQUAL 
PROTECTION  LAW  OR  TOOL  OF 
USURPATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  arrogantly 
ignoring  clearcut  expressions  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
clared intent  of  Its  drafters  notwith- 
standing, our  imelected  Federal  judges 
read  out  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  adopting  the 
fuzzy  haze  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
legislate  their  personal  Idetis,  prejudices, 
theories,  guilt  complexes,  aims,  and 
whims. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  intellec- 
tual educators,  we  have  subjected  our- 
selves to  accept  destructive  use  and 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  We 
blindly  accept  new  meanings  and 
changed  values  to  alter  our  traditional 
thoughts. 

We  have  tolerantly  permitted  the  ha- 
bitual misuse  of  words  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  abandon  our  foimdations  and 
goals.  Thus,  the  present  use  and  expan- 
sion of  the  14th  amendment  is  a  sham — 
serving  as  a  crutch  and  hoodwink  to  pre- 
cipitate a  quasi-legal  approach  for  over- 
throw of  the  tender  balances  and  pro- 
tections of  limitation  found  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  interestingly  enough,  the  14th 
amendment— whether  ratified  or  not— 
was  but  the  expression  of  emotional  out- 
pouring of  public  sentiment  following  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Its  obvious  purpose  and  intent  was  but 
to  free  human  beings  from  ownership  as 
a  chattel  by  other  humans.  Its  aim  was 
no  more  than  to  free  the  slaves. 

As  our  politically  appointed  Federal 
judiciary  proceeds  down  their  chosen 


path  of  chaotic  departure  frcnn  the  peo- 
ples* government  by  substituting  their 
personal  law  rationalized  under  the  14th 
amendment,  their  actions  and  verbiage 
brand  them  and  their  team  as  seces- 
sionists— rebels  with  pens  instead  of 
guns — seeking  to  divide  our  Union. 

They  must  be  stopped.  PubUc  opinion 
must  be  aroused.  The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  include  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  208  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  urging  this  Congrress  to 
declare  the  14th  amendment  illegal.  Also, 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  informative 
and  well -annotated  treatise  on  the  il- 
legality of  the  14th  amendment — the 
play  toy  of  our  secessionist  Judges — 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Judge 
Leander  H.  Perez,  of  Louisiana. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  208 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  expose  the  un- 
constitutionality oX  the  14tb  admendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  interpose  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
Of  Louisiana  against  the  execution  of  said 
amendment  in  this  State;  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
peal Its  Joint  resolution  of  July  28.  1868, 
declaring  that  said  amendment  bad  been 
ratified;  and  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 

Whereas  the  purported  14th  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  was  never 
lawfully  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion because  eleven  states  of  the  Union  were 
deprived  of  their  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  violation  of  Article  V.  when  eleven 
southern  states,  including  Louisiana,  were 
excluded  from  deUberatlon  and  decision  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posing said  14th  Amendment:  said  Resolution 
was  not  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  same  should 
take  effect,  cm  required  by  Article  1.  Section 
7;  the  proposed  amendment  was  not  rati- 
fied by  three- fourths  of  the  states,  but  to 
the  contrary  fifteen  states  of  the  then 
thirty-seven  states  of  the  Union  rejected  the 
proposed  14th  Amendment  between  the 
dates  of  its  submission  to  the  states  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Jiine  16,  1866  and 
March  34.  1668.  thereby  nullifying  said 
Resolution  and  maUng  it  impossible  for  rati- 
fication by  the  constltutlonaUy  required 
three-fourths  of  such  states;  said  southern 
states  which  were  denied  their  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  had  been  recognized  by 
proclamations  of  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  have  duly  constituted  governments 
with  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  free 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  Legislatures  of 
seven  of  said  southern  states  bad  ratified  the 
13th  Amendment  which  would  have  failed 
or  ratification  but  for  the  ratification  of  said 
seven  southern  states;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Con- 
gress unlawfully  overthrew  their  existing 
governments,  removed  their  lawfully  consti- 
tuted legislatures  by  military  force  and  re- 
placed them  with  rump  legislatures  which 
carried  out  military  orders  and  pretended 
to  ratify  the  14th  Amendment;  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  his  first  proclamation, 
on  July  30.  1866.  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  three-fourths  of  the  required  states 
had  ratified  the  14th  Amendment,  Congress 
nevertheless  adopted  a  resolution  on  July  28, 
1868,  unlawfully  declaring  that  three-fourths 
of  the  states  had  ratified  the  14th  Amend- 
ment and  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
so  proclaim,  said  Joint  Resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  the  resulting  proclamation  of  the 


Secretary  of  State  Includsd  tbe  purported 
ratifications  of  tbe  military  enforced  rump 
legislatures  of  ten  southern  states  whose 
lawful  legislatures  had  previously  rejected 
said  14tb  Amendment,  and  also  mcluded 
purported  ratifications  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  although 
they  had  withdrawn  their  legislative  rati- 
fications several  months  previously,  aU  of 
which  proves  absolutely  that  said  14th 
Amendment  was  not  adopted  In  accordance 
with  the  mandatory  constitutional  require- 
ments set  forth  in  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  therefore  the  Constitution  Itself 
strikes  with  nullity  the  purported  14th 
Amendment. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concurring: 

(1)  That  the  Legislature  go  on  record  as 
exposing  the  unconstltutloQallty  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  and  lnterp>oees  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  against  the  execu- 
tion of  said  14th  Amendment  against  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  its  people; 

(2)  That  the  l«gl8lattire  of  Louisiana  op- 
poses the  use  of  the  invalid  14th  Amend- 
ment by  the  Federal  courts  to  impose  fxirther 
unlawful  edicts  and  hardsliips  on  its  people; 

(3)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memorialised  by  this  Legislature  to  repeal 
its  unlawful  Joint  Resolution  of  July  28, 
1888.  declaring  that  three-fourths  of  the 
states  had  ratified  the  14th  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

(4)  That  the  Legislatures  ta  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  be  memorlallBed  to  give 
serloiis  study  and  consideration  to  take  sim- 
ilar action  against  the  vaUdlty  of  ttxe  14th 
Amendment  aiMl  to  uphold  and  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
strikes  said  14th  Amendment  with  nullity; 
and 

(6)  That  copies  of  this  Resolution,  duly 
certified,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  treatlae 
on  "The  Unconstitutionality  of  the  14th 
Amendment"  by  Judge  L.  H.  Peres,  be  for- 
warded to  the  OovemoiB  and  Secretaries  of 
State  of  each  state  In  the  Union,  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Congress,  and  to  the  T<o<i1siana  Con- 
gressional delegation,  a  copy  hereof  to  be 
published  In  the  Oongreasional  Record. 

Van.  M.  DnoNT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 

C.  C.  Atoock, 
Lieutenant    Gcvemor   and    Preaident 
of  the  Senate. 

Tk>  14th  Akkkskemt  Is  Uwoowbtitutiomai. 

The  purported  14th  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitutlcxi  is  and  should  be 
held  to  be  ineffective.  Invalid,  nuU,  void  and 
unconstitutional  for  the  foUowlng  reasoQa: 

1.  Tbe  Joint  Resolution  prc^XMlng  said 
Amendment  was  not  submitted  to  or  adopted 
by  a  Constitutional  Congress.  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 3,  and  Article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

a.  The  Joint  Resolution  was  not  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  ^proval.  Article  I, 
Section  7. 

3.  The  proposed  14th  Amendment  wu  r*> 
jected  by  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
States  then  In  the  Union,  and  It  was  never 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States  In 
the  Union.  Article  V. 

I.    TRS    UNCONSTIl  UTIONAI.   CONOBXSa 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides: 

Article  I.  Section  3.  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compoeed  of  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  State  •   •   ••■ 

Article  V  provides:  "No  State,  without  Its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate." 

The  fact  that  33  Senators  had  been  unlaw- 
fully excluded  frcon  the  U3.  Senate.  In  order 
to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  for  adoption  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  proposing  the  14th 
Amendment  Is  shown  by  Resolutloos  of  pro- 
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te«t  Mlopied  by  ttas  fcdlowtog  State  Leglala- 
tures: 

Tbm  New  Jersey  Legislature  by  Reoolution 
of  liarcb  37. 1868,  protested  aa  foUowe: 

"Ttua  said  propoaed  amendment  not  having 
yet  xeoetved  the  aaeent  of  the  three-fourtba 
of  the  state*,  which  la  necessary  to  make  It 
valid,  the  natural  and  constitutional  right 
of  this  state  to  withdraw  Its  assent  Is 
undeniable  •  •  •." 

'"niat  it  being  necessary  by  the  constitu- 
tion that  every  amendment  to  the  same 
should  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
hoiises  of  congress,  the  authors  of  said 
proposition,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
assent  of  the  requisite  majority,  determined 
to,  and  did,  exclude  from  the  said  two  houses 
eighty  representatives  from  eleven  states  of 
the  union,  upon  the  pretence  that  there  were 
no  such  states  In  the  Union;  but,  finding 
that  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  of  the  said 
houses  could  not  be  brought  to  assent  to 
the  said  proposition,  they  deliberately  formed 
and  carried  out  the  design  of  mutUating  the 
Integrity  of  the  United  States  senate,  and 
without  any  pretext  or  Justification,  other 
than  the  possession  of  the  power,  without  the 
right,  and  In  palpable  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, ejected  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
representing  this  state,  and  thus  practically 
denied  to  New  Jersey  Its  equal  sufirage  In 
the  senate,  and  thereby  nominally  secured 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  said  bouses."  > 
The  Alabama  Legislature  protested  against 
being  deprived  of  represfntation  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U,S.  Congress.* 

The  Texaa  Leglslatuye  by  Resolution  on 
October  15,  1868,  protected  aa  follows : 

"The  amendment  tp'tbe  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  this  JoUri  resolution  as  Article 
XIV  la  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
for  Its  action  thereon,  under  Article  V  of  that 
Constitution.  This  Article  V,  providing  the 
mode  of  mairlng  amendments  to  that  Instru- 
ment, eontebuplates  the  participation  by  all 
the  States  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  in  proposing  amendments.  As  rep- 
lesentatlves  from  nearly  one-third  of  the 
States  were  excluded  from  the  Congress  pro- 
poalng  the  amendments,  the  constitutional 
requirement  was  not  compiled  with;  It  was 
violated  In  letter  and  In  spirit;  and  the  pro- 
posing of  these  amendments  to  States  which 
were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  their 
initiation  in  Congress,  is  a  nullity."  ■ 

The  Arkansas  Legislature,  by  Resolution  on 
December  17, 1806,  protested  as  foUows: 

"The  Constitution  authorized  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  propose  amend- 
ments; and.  as  eleven  States  were  excluded 
from  deliberation  and  decision  upon  the  one 
BOW  submitted,  the  conclusion  Is  Inevitable 
that  It  Is  not  prc4>oeed  by  legal  authority, 
but  In  palpable  violation  of  the  Constltu- 
tltm."« 

The  Georgia  Legislature,  by  Resolution  on 
November  9, 1866,  protested  as  follows: 

"Since  the  reotganlsatlon  of  the  State  gov- 
enunent,  Georgia  has  elected  Senators  and 
Representatives.  So  has  every  other  State. 
They  have  been  arbitrarily  refused  admission 
to  their  seats,  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  elected  did  not 
conf onn  to  the  fourth  paragraph,  second  see- 
tlan,  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  but 
iMcause  their  right  of  representation  was 
denied  by  a  portion  of  the  States  having 
equal  but  not  greater  rights  than  themselves. 
They  have  in  fact  been  forcibly  excluded; 
and.  inasmuch  as  all  legislative  power  grant- 
ed by  the  States  to  the  Congress  is  defined, 
and  this  power  of  exclusion  Is  not  among  the 
powers  expressly  or  by  Implication,  the  as- 
semblage, at  the  capltol,  of  representatives 
from  a  portion  of  the  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of   the   representatives   of  snother  portion. 


<  Hew  Jersey  Acts.  March  27, 1868. 

*  Alabama  House  Journal  1866,  pp.  aiO-213. 
«  Texas  House  Journal.  1866.  p.  677. 

*  Arkansas  House  Journal.  1866,  p.  287. 


cannot  be  a  constitutional  Congress,  when 
the  representation  of  each  State  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole. 

"This  amendment  is  tendered  to  Georgia 
for  ratification,  under  that  power  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  authortees  two-thirds  of  the 
Congress  to  propose  amendments.  We  have 
endeavored  to  establish  that  Georgia  had  a 
right.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  act  upon  the  question,  'Shall  these 
amendments  be  proposed?"  Every  other  ex- 
cluded State  had  the  same  right. 

"The  first  constitutional  privilege  has  been 
arbitrarily  denied.  Had  these  amendments 
been  submitted  to  a  constitutional  Congress, 
they  never  would  have  been  proposed  to  the 
States.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  Congress 
never  woiUd  have  propoeed  to  eleven  States 
voluntarily  to  reduce  their  political  power  In 
the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time,  disfran- 
chise the  larger  portloa  of  the  Intellect,  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  eleven  co-equal 
States."  = 

The  Florida  Legislature,  by  Resolution  of 
December  5,  1866,  protested  as  follows: 

"Let  this  alteration  be  made  In  the  organic 
system  and  some  new  and  more  startling  de- 
mands may  or  may  not  be  required  by  the 
predominant  party  previous  to  allowing  the 
ten  States  now  unlawfully  and  unconstitu- 
tionally deprived  of  their  right  of  represen- 
tation to  enter  the  Halls  of  the  National 
Legislature.  Their  right  to  representation  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try and  there  Is  no  act,  not  even  that  of 
rebellion,  can  deprive  them  of  Its  exercise."  • 
The  South  Carolina  Legislature  by  Resolu- 
tion of  November  27.  1866.  protested  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Eleven  of  the  Southern  States,  Including 
South  Carolina,  are  deprived  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Although  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  been  duly 
elected  and  have  presented  themselves 
for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  their  seats,  their 
credentials  have,  In  most  instances,  laeen  laid 
upon  the  table  without  being  read,  or  have 
been  referred  to  a  committee,  who  have 
failed  to  make  any  report  on  the  subject.  In 
short.  Congress  has  reftised  to  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  functions,  and  decide  either 
upon  the  election,  the  return,  or  the  quali- 
fication of  these  selected  by  the  States  and 
people  to  represent  us.  Some  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  Southern 
States  were  prepared  to  take  the  teatxpath, 
but  even  these  have  been  persistently  ig- 
nored, and  kept  out  of  the  seats  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws. 

"Hence  this  amendment  has  not  been  pro- 
posed by  "two-thirds  of  both  Houses'  of  a 
legally  constituted  Congress,  and  Is  not.  Con- 
stitutionally or  legitimately,  before  a  single 
Legislature  for  ratification."' 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  protested 
by  Resolution  of  E)ecember  6,  1866  as  follows: 
"The  Federal  Constitution  declares,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Congress  shall  consist  of  a  House 
of  Representatives,  composed  of  members 
apportioned  among  the  respective  States  In 
^e  ratio  of  their  population,  and  of  a  Sen- 
ate, composed  of  two  members  from  each 
State.  And  in  the  Article  which  concerns 
Amendments,  it  Is  expressly  provided  that 
•no  State,  without  It  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate.' 
The  contemplated  Amendment  was  not  pro- 
posed to  the  States  by  a  Congress  thus  con- 
stituted. At  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the 
eleven  secedmg  States  ware  deprived  of  repre- 
sentation both  In  the  Senate  and  House, 
although  they  all,  except  the  State  of  Texas, 
had  Senators  and  Representatives  duly 
elected  and  claiming  their  privileges  under 
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'  Georgia  House  Journal,  November  9,  1866, 
pp.  66-87. 

•  Florida  House  Journal,  1866,  p.  76. 

1  South  Carolina  House  Journal,  1866,  pp. 
33  and  84. 


the  Constitution.  In  consequence  of  this, 
these  States  had  no  voice  on  the  Important 
question  of  proposing  the  Amendment.  Had 
they  been  allowed  to  give  their  votes,  the 
proposition  would  doubtless  have  failed  to 
command  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. •  •   • 

If  the  votes  of  these  States  are  necessary  to 
a  valid  ratification  of  the  Amendment,  they 
were  equally  necessary  on  the  question  of 
proposing  it  to  the  States;  for  It  would  be 
difficult.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  to 
show  by  what  process  in  logic,  men  of  intelli- 
gence could  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion."  • 

n.  JOINT  sEsoLimoN  iNsmcrrvE 
Article  I,  Section  7  provides  that  not  only 
every  bill  which  shall  have  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  but  that: 

"Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

The  Joint  Resolution  proposing  the  14th 
Amendment  •  was  never  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  ap- 
proval, as  President  Andrew  Johnson  stated 
in  his  message  on  June  22,  1666.^'  Therefore, 
the  Joint  Resolution  did  not  take  effect. 

m.    PBOPOSIS    AMZNDMZNT    NXVEB    SATIFIEO    BT 
TKaEB-roxTSTHS  Or  THZ  BTKTES 

1.  Pretermitting  the  Ineffectiveness  of  said 
resolution,  as  above,  fifteen  (16)  States  out 
of  the  then  thirty-seven  (37)  States  of  the 
Union  rejected  the  propoeed  14th  Amend- 
ment between  the  date  of  its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
June  16,  1866  and  March  24,  1868,  thereby 
further  nullifying  said  resolution  and  mak- 
ing it  impoBslMe  for  Its  ratification  by  the 
constitutionally  required  three-foiuths  of 
such  States,  as  shown  by  the  rejections 
thereof  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  following 
states: 

Texas  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
October  27,  1866." 

Georgia  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
November  9,  1866.'» 

Florida  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
December  6.  1866." 

Alabama  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
December  7,  1866." 

North  Carolina  rejected  the  14th  Amend- 
ment on  December  14,  1866." 

Arkansas  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
December  17,  1866.'* 

South  Carolina  rejected  the  14th  Amend- 
ment on  December  20,  1866." 

Kentucky  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
January  8,  1867." 


•North  Carolina  Senate  Journal,  1866-67, 
pp.  92  and  93. 

•14  Stat.  358  etc. 

"  Senate  Journal,  39th  Congress,  let  sessn. 
p.  563,  and  House  Journal  p.  88S. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  pp.  678-684 — Senate 
Journal  1866,  p.  471. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  p.  68 — Senate  Jour- 
nal 1866,  p.  72. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  p.  76 — Senate  Jour- 
nal 1866,  p.  8. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  pp.  310-313 — Senate 
Journal  1806,  p.  183. 

"House  Journal  1866-1867,  p.  183 — Senate 
Journal  1866-1867,  p.  138. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  pp.  28a-391— Senate 
Journal  1866,  p.  262. 

"  House  Journal  1866,  p.  384 — Senate  Jour- 
nal 1866,  p.  230. 

u  House  Journal  1867.  p.  60— Senate  Jour- 
nal 1867.  p.  62. 


Virginia  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
January  »,  1867.» 

Louisiana  rejected  the  14th  Amendment 
on  February  6,  1887." 

Delaware  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
February  7,  1867 .» 

Maryland  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
March  23,  1867.>» 

Mississippi  rejected  the  14th  Amendnaent 
on  January  31,  1867." 

Ohio  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  on 
January  16,  1868." 

New  Jersey  rejected  the  14th  Amendment 
on  March  24.  1868.>* 

There  was  no  question  that  all  of  the 
Southern  states  which  rejected  the  14th 
Amendment  had  legally  constituted  govern- 
ments, were  fully  recognized  by  the  federal 
government,  and  were  functioning  as  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  their 
rejection.  -^ 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  In  hl^Veto 
message  of  March  2,  1867,^  pointed  outnhat: 

"It  Is  not  denied  that  the  States  in((ues- 
tion  have  each  of  them  an  actual  govern- 
ment with  all  the  powers,  executive.  Judicial 
and  legialatlve,  which  properly  belong  to  a 
free  State.  They  are  organized  like  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them,  they 
make,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws 
which  concern  their  domestic  affairs." 

If  further  proof  were  needed  that  these 
States  were  operating  under  legally  consti- 
tuted governments  as  memt>er  States  in  the 
Union,  the  ratification  of  the  ISth  Amend- 
ment by  December  8,  1866  undoubtedly  sup- 
plies this  official  proof.  If  the  Southern 
States  were  not  member  States  of  the  Union, 
the  13th  Amendment  would  not  have  been 
submitted  to  their  Legislatures  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

2.  The  13th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  waa  proposed  by  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress "  and  was  approved 
February  1,  1865  by  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  required  by  Article  I,  Section  7  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  President's 
signature  is  affixed  to  the  ResoluUon. 

The  13th  Amendment  was  ratified  by  27 
states  of  the  then  36  states  of  the  umon. 
Including  the  Southern  States  of  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  is 
shown  by  the  Proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  SUto  December  18,  1966.**  Without  the 
votes  of  these  7  Southern  State  Legislatures 
the  13th  Amendment  would  have  failed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ratifica- 
tion by  these  7  Southern  States  of  the  13th 
Amendment  again  established  the  fact  that 
their  Legislatures  and  State  governments 
were  duly  and  lawfully  constituted  and  func- 
tioning as  such  under  their  State  Constitu- 
tions. 

3.  Furthermore,  on  April  2,  1866,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  Issued  a  proclamation  that, 
"the  insiurrectlon  which  heretofore  existed 
In  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Florida 
is  at  an  end,  and  is  henceforth  to  be  so  re- 
garded." "• 


"House  Journal  1866-1867,  p.  108 — Senate 
Journal  1866-1867,  p.  101. 

"Mcpherson,  Reconstruction,  p.  194;  An- 
nual Encyclopedia,  p.  462. 

"  House  Journal  1867,  p.  223 — Senate  Jour- 
nal 1867,  p.  176. 

"House    Journal     1867.    p.     1141 — Senate 

Journal  1867.  p.  808. 

■■  McPbenon,  Reconstruction,  p.  194. 

M  House  Journal  1868.  pp.  44-60 — Senate 
Journal  1868,  pp.  33-38. 

"  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  1868,  p.  743 — 
Senate  Journal  1868,  p.  356. 

••House  Journal.  39tb  Congress,  and  Ses- 
sion, p.  663  etc 

"  13  Stat.  p.  667. 

"18  Stat.  p.  774. 

"Presidential  ftoclamation  No.  1S3,  Gen- 
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On  August  20,  1866,  President  Andrew 
Johnson  Issued  another  proclamation" 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  had  adopted  Identi- 
cal Resolutions  on  July  22nd  *^  and  July 
25th,  1861,"  that  the  ClvU  War  forced  by 
dlsunionists  of  the  Southern  States,  was  not 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  to 
overthrow  the  rights  and  established  insti- 
tutions of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  equality 
and  rights  of  the  several  states  unimpaired, 
and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished, the  war  ought  to  ceaae.  The  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  on  June  13,  1866,  de- 
clared the  Insurrection  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  suppressed  .•>  The  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  on  April  2,  1866,**  de- 
clared the  insurrection  in  the  other  South- 
em  States,  except  Texas,  no  longer  existed. 
On  August  20,  1866,»5  the  President  pro- 
claimed that  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of 
Texas  had  been  completely  ended;  and  his 
proclamation  continued:  "the  Insurrection 
which  heretofore  existed  in  the  State  of 
Texas  Is  at  an  end,  and  Is  to  be  henceforth 
so  regarded  in  that  State,  as  in  the  other 
States  before  named  in  which  the  said  in- 
siurectlon  was  proclaimed  to  be  at  an  end 
by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the  second 
day  of  April,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six. 

"And  I  do  further  proclaim  that  the  said 
Insurrection  is  at  an  end,  and  that  peace, 
order,  tranquility,  and  civil  authority  now 
exist,  in  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

4.  When  the  State  of  Louisiana  rejected 
the  14th  Amendment  on  February  6,  1867, 
making  the  10th  state  to  have  rejected  the 
same,  or  more  than  one -fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  36  states  of  the  Union  as  of  that 
date,  thus  leaving  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  states  possibly  to  ratify  the  same,  the 
Amendment  failed  of  ratification  In  fact  and 
in  law,  and  it  could  not  have  been  revived 
except  by  a  new  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
accordance  with  Constitutional  requirement. 

6.  Faced  with  the  positive  failure  of  rati- 
fication of  the  I4th  Amendment,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  F'resl- 
dent  three  Acts  known  as  Reconstruction 
Acts,  between  the  dates  of  March  2  and 
July  19,  1807,  especially  the  third  of  said 
Acts,  16  Stat.  p.  14  etc.,  designed  illegally 
to  rwnove  with  "Military  force"  the  lawfully 
constituted  State  Legislatures  of  the  10 
Southern  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
In  President  Andrew  Johnson's  Veto  message 
on  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  March  2,  1887,^' 
he  pointed  out  these  unconstltutionaUties: 

"If  ever  the  American  citizen  should  be 
left  to  the  free  exereUe  of  bis  own  Judgment, 
it  is  when  he  Is  engaged  In  the  work  of  form- 
ing the  fundamental  law  under  which  he  Is 
to  live.  That  work  Is  his  work,  and  it  can- 
not properly  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  AU 
this  legislation  proceeds  upon  the  contrary 
Assumption  tliat  tlie  people  of  each  of  these 
States  shall  have  no  constitution,  except  such 
as  may  be  arbltrararily  dictated  by  Congress, 
and  formed  under  the  restraint  of  military 
rule.  A  plain  statement  of  facts  makes  this 
evident. 
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"In  all  these  SUtes  there  are  »-*iMt\ng  eoo- 
stltutlons,  framed  in  the  aocustomed  way  by 
the  people.  Congress,  however,  deolarea  that 
these  constitutions  are  not  'loyal  and  repub- 
lican,' and  requires  the  petals  to  form  than 
anew.  What.  then,  in  the  opinion  ol  Con- 
gress, is  necessary  to  make  the  ooostltutlcm 
of  a  State  'loyal  and  republican?'  The  original 
act  answers  the  question:  'It  Is  universal 
negro  suffrage,  a  question  which  the  federal 
Constitution  leaves  exclusively  to  the  States 
themselves.  All  this  legislative  machinery  ot 
martial  law,  military  coercion,  and  political 
disfranchlHement  is  avowedly  for  that  pur- 
pose and  none  other.  The  existing  constitu- 
tions of  the  ten  States  conform  to  the  ac- 
knowledged standards  of  loyalty  and  repub- 
licanism. Indeed.  If  there  are  degrees  In  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  their  constitu- 
tions are  more  republican  now,  than  when 
these  States — four  of  whiclr  were  members 
of  the  M-iglnal  thirteen — first  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Union." 

In  President  Andrew  Johnson's  Veto  mes- 
sage on  the  Reconstruction  Act  on  July  IB, 
1867,"  be  pointed  out  various  unconstitu- 
tionalities as  follows: 

"The  veto  of  the  original  bill  of  the  2d  of 
March  was  based  on  two  distinct  grounds, 
the  interference  of  Congress  in  matters 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  States,  and  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary tribunals  for  the  trial  of  citizens  In  time 
of  peace. 

"A  singular  contradiction  Is  apparent  here. 
Congress  declares  these  local  State  govern- 
ments to  be  Illegal  governments,  and  then 
provides  that  these  Illegal  governments  shall 
be  carried  on  by  federal  officers,  who  are  to 
perform  the  very  duties  on  its  own  officers 
by  this  Ulegal  State  authority.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  novel  spectacle  if  Congress  should 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  legal  State  government 
by  the  agency  of  Its  own  officers.  It  is  yet 
more  strange  that  Congress  attempts  to  sus- 
tain and  carry  on  an  Illegal  State  govern- 
ment by  the  same  federal  agency. 

••••••• 

"It  Is  now  too  late  to  aay  that  these  ten 
politioal  communities  are  not  States  of  this 
Union.  Declarations  to  the  contrary  made  in 
these  three  acts  are  oontradlcted  again  and 
again  by  repeated  acts  of  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  from  the  year  1861  to  the  year 
1867. 

"During  that  period,  while  these  States 
were  In  actual  ret>elllon,  and  after  that  re- 
bellion was  brou^t  to  a  close,  they  have 
been  again  and  again  recognized  as  States 
of  the  Union.  Representation  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  them  as  States.  Tliey  have  been  di- 
vided into  Judicial  districts  for  tbt  holding 
of  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  States  of  the  Union  only  can  be 
districted.  The  last  act  on  this  subject  was 
passed  July  28,  1866,  by  which  every  one  of 
these  ten  States  was  arranged  into  districts 
and  circuits. 

"They  have  been  called  upon  by  Congress 
to  act  thiDugh  their  legislatures  upon  at 
least  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  As  States  they  have  rati- 
fied one  amendment,  which  required  the 
vote  of  twenty-seven  States  of  the  thirty- 
six  then  composing  the  Union.  When  the 
requisite  twenty-seven  votes  were  given  in 
favor  of  that  amendment — seven  of  which 
votes  were  given  by  seven  of  these  ten 
States — It  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
slavery  was  declared  no  longer  tQ  exist  wltbln 
the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to 
thetr  Jurisdiction.  If  these  seran  States  were 
not  legal  States  of  the  Union.  It  follows  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  that  tn  nme  of 
the  States  slavery  yet  ezlsta.  It  don  not  exlvt 
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In  these  eeren  States,  for  they  hsve  abollahed 
It  also  In  their  State  constitutions;  but  Ken- 
tucky not  having  done  ao.  It  would  stUl  re- 
main in  that  State.  But,  In  truth,  if  this 
assumption  that  these  States  have  no  legal 
State  goTsmmenta  be  true,  tben  the  aboU- 
tlon  of  slavery  by  these  illegal  governments 
Mnds  no  one,  for  Congress  now  denies  to 
these  States  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  by 
denying  to  them  the  power  to  elect  a  legal 
State  legislature,  or  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  any  purpose,  even  for  such  a  purpoee  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

"As  to  the  other  constitutional   amend- 
ment having  reference  to  suffrage.  It  bap- 
pens  that  these  States  have  not  accepted 
It.  The  consequence  Is,  that  It  has  never  been 
proolatansd  or  understood,  even  by  Congress, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly   given   Its   sanction   to   the   ap- 
pctfntment  of  Judges,  district  attorneys,  and 
marshals  for  every  one  of  these  States;  yet. 
If  they  are  not  legal  States,  not  one  of  these 
judges  Is  authorized  to  hold  a  court.  So,  too, 
both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed  appro- 
priation bills  to  pay  all  these  judges,  at- 
torneys, and  officers  of  the  United  States  for 
exercising  their  functions   In   these   States. 
Again,  In  the  machinery  of  the  Internal  rev- 
enue  laws,   all   these   States   are   districted, 
not  as  Territories,'  but  as  'States.' 

"So  much  for  continuous  legislative  recog- 
nition. The  Instances  cited,  however,  fall  far 
short    of    all    that    might    be    enumerated. 
Szecutlve  recognition,  aa  Is  well  known,  has 
been  frequent  and  unwavering.   The  same 
may    be    said    ss    to    judicial    recognition 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

••••••• 

"To  me  these  considerations  are  conclusive 
Of  the  uncoDstltutlonallty  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  now  before  me,  and  I  earnestly  commend 
their  oonstderatlon  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  Congress.  [And  now  to  the  Court.] 
"Within  a  period  lees  than>a  year  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  has  attempted  to  strip  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  of 
•ome  of  itc  easenttal  powers.  The  Coziatltu- 
tlon,  and  the  oath  provided  In  it,  devolve 
upon  the  President  the  power  and  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
Olie  ConsUtutlon.  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
power,  gives  him  the  choice  of  the  agents, 
and  makes  them  subject  to  his  control  and 
Buperrlalon.  But  In  the  execution  of  these 
laws  the  constitutional  obligation  upon  the 
Prcaldent  remains,  but  the  powers  to  exer- 
cise that  constlitutlonal  duty  is  effectually 
taken  away.  The  military  commander  Is,  as 
to  the  power  of  i4^1ntment,  made  to  take 
the  place  of  its  President,  and  the  Qeneral 
of  the  Army  the  place  of  the  Senate;  and  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  assert 
bis  own  constitutional  power  may,  under 
pretence  of  law,  be  met  by  official  Insubordl- 
natloD.  It  U  to  be  feared  that  these  military 
officers,  looking  to  the  authority  given  by 
these  laws  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  will  recognise  no  authority  but 
the  commander  of  the  district  and  the  Oen- 
enU  of  the  army. 

"If  then  were  no  other  objection  than  this 
to  this  prcqixMed  legislation,  it  would  be 
f  sufficient.** 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts  were  ever  upheld  as  being  valid  and 
constitutional. 

They  were  brought  into  question,  but  the 
Courts  either  avoided  decision  or  were  pre- 
vented by  Congress  from  finally  adjudicating 
upon  their  conatituttonall^. 

In  Ifiaslsslppl  V.  Prssldent  Andrew  John- 
son. (4  WalL  478-603) ,  where  the  suit  sought 
to  tnJfOn  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  enforcing  provisions  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,  the  UjB.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  President  cannot  be  enjoined  because  for 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  government 
to  attempt  to  enforce  the  performance  at 
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the  duties  by  ths  President  might  be  justly 
characterized.  In  the  language  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  as  "an  absurd  and  excessive 
extravagance."  The  Court  further  said  that 
tf  the  Court  granted  ttie  Injunction  against 
enforcement  of  the  Betonstructlon  Acts,  and 
if  the  President  refused  obedience,  it  is  need- 
less to  observe  that  the  Court  Is  without 
power  to  enforce  Its  process. 

In  a  Joint  action,  the  states  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  brought  suit  against  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  (6  Wall. 
60-78,164  U.S.  664). 

The  Court  said  that: 

"The  bUl  then  sets  forth  that  the  Intent 
and  design  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  as  ap- 
parent on  thier  face  and  by  their  terms,  are 
to  overthrow  and  annul  this  existing  state 
government,  and  to  erect  another  and  dif- 
ferent government  in  its  place,  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Constitution  and  in  defiance  of 
its  guaranties;  and  that.  In  furtherance  of 
this  Intent  and  deslgrn,  the  defendants,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  General  of  the  Army, 
and  Major-Oeneral  Pope,  acting  under  orders 
of  the  President,  are  about  setting  in  mo- 
tion a  portion  of  the  army  to  take  military 
possession  of  the  state,  and  threaten  to  sub- 
vert her  government  and  subject  her  people 
to  military  rule;  that  the  state  is  holding 
Inadequate  means  to  resist  the  power  and 
force  of  the  Executive  I>epartment  of  the 
United  States;  and  she  therefore  insists  that 
such  protection  can,  and  ought  to  be  afforded 
by  a  decree  or  order  of  his  court  In  the 
premises." 

The  appUcaUons  for  injunction  by  these 
two  states  to  prohibit  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  directed  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  government.  Including  this 
dissolution  of  their  state  legislatures,  were 
denied  on  the  grounds  that  the  organization 
of  the  government  Into  three  great  depart- 
ments, the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial, 
carried  limitations  of  the  powers  of  each  by 
the  Constitution.  This  case  when  the  same 
way  as  the  previous  case  of  Mississippi 
against  President  Johnson  and  was  dismissed 
without  adjudicating  upon  the  conatltu- 
Uonallty  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

In  another  case,  ex  parte  WllUam  H.  Mc- 
Cardle  (7  WaU.  606-~&ia),  a  petition  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  unlawfiu  restraint 
by  military  force  of  a  citizen  not  In  the 
mlUtary  service  of  the  United  States  was 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
After  the  case  was  argited  and  taken  under 
advisement,  and  before  conference  In  re- 
gard to  the  decision  to  be  made.  Congress 
passed  an  emergency  Act,  (Act  March  27, 
1868.  46  Stat,  at  L.  44),  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  repassed  over  his  veto,  re- 
pealing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  such  case.  Accordingly,  the  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  the  appeal  without  passing 

upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction Acts,  under  which  the  non-mlUtary 
citizen  was  held  by  the  military  without 
benefit  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  viola- 
tion of  Section  9,  Article  I  of  the  VB.  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

That  Act  of  Congrese  placed  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  beyond  Judicial  recourse  and 
avoided  tests  of  constitutionality. 

It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Qrier,  protested  against  the 
action  of  the  Court  as  follows: 

"This  case  was  fully  argued  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month.  It  Is  a  case  which  In- 
volves the  liberty  and  rights,  not  only  of 
the  appellant  but  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  country  and  the  parties  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  receive  the 
immediate  and  solemn  attention  of  the 
court.  By  the  postponement  of  this  case  we 
shall  subject  ourselves,  whether  Justly  or 
unjustiy.  to  the  Imputation  that  we  have 
evaded  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed 
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on  us  by  the  Constitution,  and  waited  for 
Legislative  interposition  to  supersede  our 
action,  and  relieve  us  from  responsibility 
I  am  not  willing  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
eulogy  or  opprobrium  that  may  follow,  i 
can  only  say  ...  I  am  ashamed  that  such 
opprobrium  should  be  cast  upon  the  court 
and  that  it  cannot  be  refuted." 

The  ten  States  were  organized  Into  Military 
Districts  under  the  unconstitutional  "Re- 
construction Acts,"  their  lawfully  constituted 
Legislature  Illegally  were  removed  by  "mili- 
tary force,"  and  they  were  replaced  by  rump, 
so-called  Legislatures,  seven  of  which  carried 
out  military  orders  and  pretended  to  ratify 
the  14th  Amendment,  as  follows: 

Arkansas  on  April  6,  1868;* 

North  Carolina  on  July  2,  1888;" 

Florida  on  June  9,  1808;  * 

Louisiana  on  July  9. 1868;" 

South  Carolina  on  July  9. 1868;  ■- 

Alabama  on  July  13,  1868;**  and  Georgia 
on  July  21,1868.** 

6.  Of  the  above  7  States  whose  Legislatures 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  rump,  so- 
called  LeglBlatures,  six  (6)  Legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  North  CaroUna  and  Georgia 
had  ratified  the  13th  Amendment,  as  shown 
by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Proclamation  of 
December  18,  1866,  without  which  6  States' 
ratlflcatlous,  the  13th  Amendment  could  not 
and  would  not  have  been  ratified  because  said 
6  states  made  a  total  of  37  out  of  36  States 
or  exactly  three-fourths  of  the  number  re- 
quired by  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  for 
ratification. 

Furthermore,  governments  of  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  had  been  re-estab- 
lished under  a  Proclamation  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  December  8.  1863.*» 

The  government  of  North  Carolina  had 
been  re-established  under  a  Proclamation 
Issued  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  dated 
May  29,  1866.«« 

The  government  of  Georgia  had  been  re- 
established under  a  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  dated  June  17 
1866.*' 

The  government  of  Alabama  had  been  re- 
established under  a  Proclamation  issued  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  dated  June  21 
laes.** 

The  government  of  South  Carolina  had 
been  re-established  under  a  Proclamation 
Issued  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  dated 
June  30, 1866.** 

These  three  "Reconstruction  Acts"  •»  under 
which  the  above  State  Legislatures  were  il- 
legally removed  and  unlawful  mmp  or  pup- 
pet so-caUed  Legislatures  were  substituted 
In  a  mock  effort  to  ratify  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, were  unconstitutional,  null  and  void, 
ab  initio,  and  all  eM:ts  done  thereunder  were 
also  null  and  void.  Including  the  purported 
ratification  of  the  14th  Amendment  by  said 

0   Southern  puppet   State   Legislatures  of 
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» 14  Stat.  p.  438.  etc.  16  SUt.  p.  14,  etc. 


Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Those  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress  and 
all  acts  and  things  unlawfully  done  there- 
under were  in  violation  of  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  required  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee every  State  in  the  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  They  violated  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  3,  and  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  entitled  every  State  in  the 
union  to  two  Senators,  because  under  pro- 
visions of  these  unlawful  Acts  of  Congress, 
10  States  were  deprived  of  having  two  Sen- 
ators, or  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  State  expressed  doubt 
as  to  whether  three-fourths  of  the  required 
states  had  ratified  the  14tb  Amendment,  as 
shown  by  his  Proclamation  of  July  20,  1868." 
Promptly  on  July  21,  1868,  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion '■'  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  declaring  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  had 
ratified  the  14th  Amendment.  That  resolu- 
tion, however,  Included  purported  ratifica- 
tions by  the  unlawful  puppet  Legislatures  of 
5  States,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  which  had  pre- 
viously rejected  the  14th  Amendment  by  ac- 
tion of  their  lawfully  constituted  Legisla- 
tures, as  above  shown.  This  Joint  Resolution 
assumed  to  perform  the  function  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  state  in  whom  Congress,  by  Act  of 
April  20.  1818,  had  vested  the  function  of 
Issuing  such  proclamation  declaring  the  rati- 
fication of  Constitutional  Amendments. 

The  Secretary  of  State  bowed  to  the  action 
of  Congress  and  Issued  his  Proclamation  of 
July  38,  1868,"  in  whlclf  he  stated  that  he 
was  acting  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
April  20,  1818,  but  pursuant  to  said  Resolu- 
tion of  July  21,  1868.  He  listed  three-fourths 
or  BO  of  the  then  37  states  as  having  ratified 
the  14th  Amendment,  Including  the  pur- 
ported ratification  of  the  unlawful  puppet 
Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama. Without  said  6  unlawful  purported 
ratifications  there  would  have  been  only  25 
states  left  to  ratify  out  of  37  when  a  mini- 
mum of  38  states  was  required  for  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  and  the 
resulting  Proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  also  Included  purported  ratifications  by 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  .although 
the  Proclamation  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Legislatures  of  said  states,  several  months 
previously,  had  withdrawn  their  ratifications 
and  effectively  rejected  the  14th  Amendment 
In  January,  1868,  and  April,  1868. 

Therefore,  deducting  these  two  states  from 
the  purported  ratifications  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  only  23  State  ratifications  at 
most  could  be  claimed;  whereas  the  ratifica- 
tion of  28  States,  or  three-fourths  of  37 
States  In  the  Union,  were  required  to  ratify 
the  14th  Amendment. 

Prom  all  of  the  above  documented  historic 
facta.  It  is  Inescapable  that  the  14th  Amend- 
ment never  was  validly  adopted  as  an  article 
of  the  Constitution,  that  It  has  no  legal 
eSTect,  and  It  should  be  declared  by  the 
Courts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
null,  void  and  of  no  effect. 

THE   CONSrmjTlOK   SraiKES  THI    KTH   AMEKD- 
MKNT    WITH    NOIXrrT 

The  defenders  of  the  14th  Amendment 
contend  that  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  has 
finally  decided  upon  its  validity.  Such  is  not 
the  case. 

In  what  is  considered  the  leading  case, 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  448,  69  S.  Ct.  972, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  not  uphold  the 
validity  of  the  14th  Amendment. 


'>  15  Stat.  p.  706. 

"  House  Journal,  40th  Congress,  2nd  Sessn. 
P   1126  etc. 
"  16  Stat.  p.  708. 


m  that  case,  the  Court  brushed  aside 
constitutional  questions  as  though  they  did 
not  exist.  For  instance,  the  Court  made  the 
statement  that: 

•TTie  legislatures  of  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolnla  had  rejected  the 
amendment  in  November  and  December, 
1866.  New  governments  were  erected  in  those 
States  (and  in  others)  under  the  direction 
of  Congress.  The  new  legislatures  ratified 
the  amendment,  that  of  North  Carolina  on 
July  4,  1868,  that  of  South  Carolina  on 
July  9,  1868,  and  that  of  Georgia  on  July  21, 
1868." 

And  the  Court  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  were  three  of  the  original  states  of 
the  Union  with  valid  and  existing  constitu- 
tions on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
original  states  and  those  later  admitted  Into 
the  Union. 

What  constitutional  right  did  Congress 
have  to  remove  those  state  governments  and 
their  legislatures  under  unlawful  military 
power  set  up  by  the  unconstitutional  "Recon- 
struction Acts,"  which  had  for  their  purpose, 
the  destruction  and  removal  of  these  legal 
state  governments  and  the  nullification  of 
their  Constitutions? 

The  fact  that  these  three  states  and  seven 
other  Southern  States  had  existing  Constitu- 
tions, were  recognized  as  states  of  the  Union, 
again  and  again;  had  been  divided  into  Judi- 
cial districts  for  holding  their  district  and 
cir.'ult  courts  of  the  United  States;  had  been 
called  upon  by  Congress  to  act  through  their 
legislatures  upon  two  Amendments,  the  13th 
and  14th,  and  by  their  ratifications  had  ac- 
tually made  possible  the  adoption  of  the  :3th 
Amendment:  aa  well  as  their  state  govern- 
ments having  been  re-established  under 
Presidential  Proclamations,  as  shown  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson's  Veto  message 
and  proclamations,  were  all  brushed  aside 
by  the  Court  in  Coleman  by  the  statement 
that:  "New  governments  were  erected  In 
those  States  (and  In  others)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Congress."  and  that  these  new  leg- 
islatures ratified  the  Amendment. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overlooked  that 
it  previously  had  held  that  at  no  time  were 
these  Southern  States  out  of  the  Union. 
White   v.  Hart,    1871,    13  WaU.  646.  654. 

In  Coleman,  the  Court  did  not  adjudicate 
upon  the  Invalidity  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
which  set  aside  those  state  ConBtltutlons  and 
abolished  their  state  legislatures, — the  Court 
Elmply  referred  to  the  fact  that  their  legally 
constituted  legislatures  had  rejected  the  14th 
Amendment  and  that  the  "new  legislatures" 
had  ratified  the  Amendment. 

The  Court  overlooked  the  fact,  too,  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  also  one  of  the 
original  states  with  Its  Constitution  and  Leg- 
islature In  full  operation  under  Its  civil 
government  at  the  time. 

The  Court  also  Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
other  six  Southern  States,  which  were  given 
the  same  treatment  by  Congress  under  the 
unconstitutional  "Reconstruction  Acts",  all 
had  legal  constitutions  and  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  each  state,  as  was 
recognized  by  Congress  by  Its  admission  of 
those  states  Into  the  Union.  The  Court  cer- 
tainly must  take  Judicial  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  before  a  new  state  is  admitted  by 
Congress  Into  the  Union,  Congress  enacts  an 
Enabling  Act  to  enable  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  territory  to  adopt  a  Constitution  to  set 
up  a  republican  form  of  government  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  admission  of  the 
state  Into  the  Union,  and  up>on  approval  of 
such  Constitution,  Congress  then  passes  the 
Act  of  Admission  of  such  state. 

All  this  was  Ignored  and  brushed  aside 
by  the  Court  in  the  Coleman  case.  However, 
in  Coleman  the  Court  InadvertenUy  said 
this: 

"Whenever  official  notice  Is  received  at  the 
Department  of  State  that  any  amendment 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  has  been  adopted,  accortUng  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  the  amend- 
ment to  be  published,  with  his  certificate, 
specifying  the  States  by  which  the  same  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  same  has 
become  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states." 

In  Hawke  v.  Smith,  1920,  253  VS.  221,  40  S. 
Ct.  227,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  unmistakably 
held: 

"The  fifth  article  is  a  grant  of  authority 
by  the  people  to  Congress.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  method  of  ratification  is  the 
exercise  of  a  national  power  speciflcaily 
granted  by  the  Constitution;  that  power  is 
conferred  upon  Congress,  and  is  limited  to 
two  methods,  by  action  of  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  or  conven- 
tions in  a  like  number  of  states...  Dodge  v. 
Woolsey,  18  How.  331,  348,  15  L.  Ed.  401.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have 
adopted  a  different  method.  Battflcatlon 
might  have  been  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
or  to  some  authority  of  government  other 
than  that  selected.  The  language  of  the  arti- 
cle is  plain,  and  admits  of  no  doubt  in  Its 
Intrepretatlon.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
courts  or  legislative  bodies,  national  or  state, 
to  alter  the  method  which  the  Constitution 
has  fixed." 

We  submit  that  In  none  of  the  cases,  in 
which  the  Court  avoided  the  constitutional 
issues  involved  In  the  composition  of  the 
Congress  which  adopted  the  Joint  Resolution 
for  the  14th  Amendment,  did  the  Court  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Congress 
which  purported  to  adopt  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion for  the  14th  Amendment,  with  80  Rep- 
resentatives and  23  Senators,  In  effect, 
forcibly  ejected  or  denied  their  seats  and 
their  votes  on  the  Joint  Resolution  propos- 
ing the  Amendment,  In  order  to  pass  the 
same  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  Re&oIuUon  on 
March  27,  1868. 

The  constitutional  requirements  set  forth 
In  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  permit  the 
Congress  to  propose  amendments  only  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary. — that  la.  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  as  then  constituted  without  forcible 
ejections. 

Such  a  fragmentary  Congress  also  violated 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  Article  V 
that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  suSrsige  In  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  giving  life  to  an 
amendment  illegally  proposed  or  never  legal- 
ly ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  amendment  by 
laches;  no  such  thing  as  amendment  by 
waiver;  no  such  thing  as  amendment  by  ac- 
quiescence; and  no  such  t.Mng  as  amend- 
ment by  any  other  means  whatsoever  except 
the  means  specified  In  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  say  that  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  cases  decided  under  the 
14th  Amendment  to  supply  the  constitutional 
deficiencies  in  its  proposal  or  ratification  as 
required  by  Article  V.  If  hundreds  of  litigants 
did  not  question  the  validity  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  or  questioned  the  same  per- 
functorily without  submitting  documentary 
proof  of  the  facts  of  record  which  made  Its 
purp>orted  adoption  unconstitutional,  their 
failure  cannot  change  the  Constitution  for 
the  millions  in  America.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  laches;  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
acquiescence;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  ill 
considered  court  decisions. 

To  ascribe  constitutional  life  to  an  alleged 
amendment  which  never  came  Into  being 
according  to  specific  methods  laid  down  In 
Article  V  cannot  be  done  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  Article  V  itself.  This  Is  true,  because 
the  only  question  open  to  the  courts  is 
whether  the  alleged  14th  Amendment  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Constitution  through  a 
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mtthod  required  by  Article  V.  Anything  be- 
yond thmt  wblcb  »  court  la  called  upon  to 
bold  In  order  to  validate  an  amendment, 
vould  be  equivalent  to  writing  Into  Article  V 
anotber  mode  of  the  amendment  wblcb  has 
never  been  authorized  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  the  question  Is, 
was  the  14th  Amendment  proposed  and  rati- 
fied In  accordance  with  Article  V? 

In  answering  this  question.  It  Is  of  no  real 
moment  that  decisions  have  been  rendered 
In  which  the  paurtlee  did  not  contest  or  sub- 
mit proper  evidence,  or  the  Court  assumed 
that  there  was  a  14th  Amendment.  If  a  stat- 
ute never  in  fact  passed  by  Congress,  through 
some  error  of  administration  and  printing 
got  Into  the  published  reports  of  the  stat- 
utes, and  If  under  such  supposed  statute 
courts  had  levied  punishment  upon  a  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  under  It,  and  If  the 
error  In  the  published  volume  was  discovered 
and  the  fact  became  known  that  no  such 
statute  bad  ever  passed  In  Congress,  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  the  Courts  would  continue  to 
administer  punishment  In  similar  cases,  on 
a  non-existent  statute  because  prior  decisions 
had  done  so.  If  that  be  true  as  to  a  statute 
we  need  only  realize  the  greater  truth  when 
the  principle  Is  applied  to  the  solemn  ques- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Constitution. 

While  the  defects  in  the  method  of  propos- 
ing and  the  subsequent  method  of  comput- 
ing "ratification"  is  briefed  elsewhere,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  failure  to  comply 
with  Article  V  began  with  the  Orat  action  by 
Congress.  The  very  Congress  which  proposed 
the  alleged  14th  Amendment  under  the  Orst 
part  of  Article  V  was  Itself,  at  that  very  time, 
violating  the  last  part  as  well  as  the  flrat 
part  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution.  We 
shall  see  how  this  was  done. 

There  Is  one,  and  only  one,  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
Is  forever  Immutable — which  can  never  be 
changed  or  expunged.  The  Courts  cannot 
alter  It;  the  executives  cannot  change  it;  the 
Congress  cannot  change  it;  the  States  them- 
selves— even  all  the  States  in  perfect  con- 
cert—cannot amend  it  In  any  manner  what- 
soever, whether  they  act  through  conven- 
tions called  for  the  purpose  or  through  their 
legislatures.  Not  even  the  unanimous  vote  of 
every  voter  in  the  United  States  could  amend 
this  provision.  It  is  a  perpetual  fixture  In 
the  Constitution,  so  perpet\ial  and  so  fixed 
that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
sired to  change  or  exclude  it,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  abolish  the  Constitution  and 
start  afreeta. 

The  unalterable  provision  is  this:  "that 
no  State,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

A  state,  by  Its  own  consent,  may  waive 
this  right  of  equal  suffrage,  but  that  Is  the 
only  legal  method  by  which  a  faUure  to  ac- 
cord this  Immutable  right  of  equal  suffrage 
In  the  Senate  can  be  Justified.  Certainly  not 
by  forcible  ejection  and  denial  by  a  major- 
ity in  Congress,  as  was  done  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  for  the  14tb  Amend- 
ment. 

Statements  by  ths  Court  in  the  Coleman 
case  that  Congress  was  left  In  complete 
control  of  the  mandatory  process,  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  political  affair  for  Congress  to 
decide  If  an  amendment  had  been  ratified, 
does  not  aquaie  with  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  shows  no  Intention  to  leave 
Congress  In  change  of  deciding  whether  there 
has  been  a  ratification.  Kven  a  constitution- 
ally recognised  Congress  is  given  but  one 
voUtlon  In  Artlple  V,  that  Is.  to  vote  whether 
to  propose  an  Amendment  on  its  own  initia- 
tive. The  remaining  step*  by  Congress  are 
mandatary.  If  two-thirds  of  both  bouses  shall 
deem  it  necessary.  Congress  shall  propose 
amendments;  U  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thinu  of  the  States  make  application.  Con- 
grew  ataall  call  a  convention.  For  the  Court 
to  give  Congress  any  power  beyond  that  to  be 
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found  in  Article  V  1b  to  write  the  new  mate- 
rial into  Article  V. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  propose, 
compel  submission  to^  and  then  give  life 
to  an  invalid  amendment  by  resolving  that 
its  effort  had  succeeded — regardless  of  com- 
pliance with  the  poelttve  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle V. 

It  should  need  no  further  citations  to 
sustain  the  proposition  that  neither  the 
Joint  Resolution  proposing  the  14th  Amend- 
ment nor  its  ratification  by  the  required 
three-fourths  of  the  Btatee  In  the  Union 
were  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  Article  V  of  the  Oonstltutlon. 

When  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  violated,  the  Constitution 
Itself  strikes  with  nullity  the  Act  that  did 
violence  to  Its  provisions.  Thus,  the  Consti- 
tution strikes  with  nullity  the  purported 
14tb  Amendment. 

The  Courts,  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  should  review  all  of  the  evi- 
dence herein  submitted  and  measure  the 
facts  proving  violations  of  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  Article 
V.  and  finally  render  Judgment  declaring 
said  purported  Amendment  never  to  have 
been  adopted  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  makes  it  the  sworn  duty 
of  the  Judges  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
which  strikes  with  nullity  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. 

And,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pointed  out 
for  a  unanimous  Court  In  Marbury  v.  Madison 
(1  Cranch  136  @  179): 

"The  framers  of  the  constitution  contem- 
plated the  Instnmient  as  a  rule  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  courts,  as  well  as  of  the  leglsla- 
tice." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Why  does  a  Judge  swear  to  discharge  hU 

duties  agreeably  to  th«  constltuUon  of  the 
United  States,  If  that  oonstltutlon  forms  no 
rule  for  his  govemmentt" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things,  that 
Is  worse  than  solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe, 
or  to  take  this  oath,  becomes  equally  a 
crime." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Thus,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the 

constitution  of  the  United  States  confirms 
and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  all  written  consututlons  •  •  • 
courts,  as  well  as  other  departments,  are 
bound  by  that  Instrument." 

The  federal  courts  actually  refuse  to  hear 
argument  on  the  Invalidity  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  even  whsi  the  issue  Is  pre- 
sented squarely  by  the  pleadings  and  the  evi- 
dence as  above. 

Only  an  aroused  public  sentiment  In  favor 
of  preserving  the  Conatitutlon  and  our  In- 
stitutions and  freedoms  under  constitutional 
government,  and  the  future  security  of  our 
coimtry.  will  break  the  political  barrier 
which  now  prevents  Judicial  consideration 
of  the  tmconstltutlonallty  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 
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THE  MIDEAST  CRISIS — NOT  BACK- 
WARD TO  BELLIGERENCY  BUT 
FORWARD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tknzer]  may  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Minister  of  the  State 


of  Israel,  Abba  Eban,  in  his  address  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on 
Jime  6,  1967,  set  the  theme  for  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  so  much  de- 
sired by  all  the  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world.  His  address  was  entitled, 
"Not  Backward  to  Belligerency  but  For- 
ward to  Peace." 

On  Jime  7,  1967,  following  the  first 
United  Nations  resolution  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East,  I  stated  to 
a  distinguished  group  of  Americans  who 
visited  me  in  Washington  as  follows: 

I  deem  It  most  imperative  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  to  follow  the  cease  fire 
provide  effective  guarantees,  to  the  end  that 
permanent  peace  may  be  established  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Interests  of  world  peace  would  best 
be  served  if  the  terms  provide : 

1.  For  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel  by  the 
U-A  Ji.  and  other  Arab  states. 

2.  A  reaffirmation  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
Is  an  international  waterway  and  will  re- 
main open  for  free  passage  to  shipping  of  all 
nations  through  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

3.  An  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  ship- 
ping of  all  nations. 

4.  An  ending  of  terrorism  and  border  raids 
so  that  Israel  may  carry  out  Its  desire  to  live 
In  peace  with  Its  neighbors. 

5.  For  direct  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  for  the  resolution 
of  other  pending  Issues. 

Indeed,  it  Is  within  the  province  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Israel  to  speak  its 
mind  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to 
follow  the  cease-fire — the  terms  which  in 
its  view  will  best  insure  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  on  the 
other  hand  take  the  opportunity  to  make 
suggestions  which  in  our  opinion  will 
best  secure  the  peace  of  the  world— 
thereby  also  serving  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

An  elaboration  of  the  Ave  points  sug- 
gested on  June  7,  1968,  is  accordingly 
in  order. 

I.    THZ    STATS    or    ISaAXL    A    BOVXaSIalf    NATION 

The  state  of  Israel  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations — a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  family  of  nations.  Though  the  In- 
tegrity of  her  borders  were  guaranteed 
by  the  major  power*— three  times  in  20 
years— the  State  of  Israel  was  obliged 
to  go  to  war  to  put  a  stop  to  the  viola- 
tion of  her  boimdary  lines. 

It  is  therefore  basic  to  any  plan  for 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel  be 
recognized  by  her  neighbors.  This  fact 
cannot  be  questioned — this  truth  is  and 
should  not  be  negotiable  because  its  Im- 
port was  underlined  by  the  events  of  the 
past  10  days. 

The  foundation  for  a  permanent  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  must  be  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  recognition  by  the  Arab 
States  of  the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel 
to  exist  as  a  sovereign  state  among  other 
sovereign  states.  When  this  foundation  is 
laid,  then  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors can,  through  direct  negotiations, 
begin  to  build  the  structure  leading  to 
permanent  peace. 

II.    STRAIT    or    TIBAM    AN    IMTKRNATIONAL 
WATZSWAT 

Since  1950,  Egypt  has  repeatedly  given 
assurances  that  the  Strait  of  Tlran 
would  remain  open  for  "innocent  passage 
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of  foreign  ships,"  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 
That  phrase  used  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in 
1958  must  become  the  permanent  and 
binding  policy  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  other  Arab  nations.  It  is  a 
policy  which  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Nations. 

We  must  never  again  have  to  sit  by 
and  watch  one  nation  unilaterally  dictate 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  "innocent  pas- 
sage" of  an  international  waterway  for 
Its  own  political  purposes  to  another 
member  of  the  maritime  family  of  na- 
tions 

The  right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  free 
access  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  must  be  absolute.  It 
must  never  again  be  tested  by  a  blockade 
or  political  maneuver  of  another  nation. 

in.  OPEN   SUEZ  CANAL  TO   ALL   NATIONS 

It  follows  logically  from  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel 
that  she  is  entitled  to  and  must  have 
access  to  all  international  waterways. 
Seaway  robbery— whether  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  or  the  Suez  Canal— must  be 
banned  by  the  United  Nations  for  all 
time.  Twice  in  the  last  10  years  we  have 
seen  the  Suez  Canal  become  a  focal  point 
for  violence.  The  world  cannot  afford — 
In  the  face  of  other  great  problems — 
another  such  occurrence,  another  experi- 
ence in  brinksmanship. 

IV.   TO   LIVE   IN   PEACE    WITH   ITS   NEICHBOttS 

The  surrounding  Arab  nations  must 
cease  once  and  for  all  time  their  open 
and  notorious  campaign  of  threats,  boy- 
cotts, and  border  violations.  First,  the 
Fedayeen  raids,  and  more  recently  the 
El  Fatah  raids  on  peaceful  settlements 
and  farmers,  have  challenged  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  territorial  borders  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  numerous  excursions  into  Israel 
territory  for  the  purposes  of  sabotage  and 
destruction  must  be  avoided  and  pre- 
vented. Until  this  can  be  achieved  with 
adequate  international  guarantees,  the 
Middle  East  will  continue  to  be  a  threat 
to  international  peace. 

The  State  of  Israel  must  negotiate  Its 
own  peace.  However,  for  this  to  become 
a  reality,  all  nations  must  stand  together 
in  urging  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  peace. 

V.    DBECT    NEGOTUTIONS    BETWEEN    ISRAEL    AND 
THE    ABAB    NATIONS 

The  disputes  which  have  led  to  three 
Middle  East  wars  in  the  past  20  years 
must  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations.  The 
United  Nations  should  endorse  and  pro- 
mote such  direct  negotiations  and  provide 
effective  guarantees  for  enforcement  of 
settlement  provisions  agreed  upon.  The 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  and  Prance  should  encourage 
such  direct  negotiations. 

THE    RErUOEE    PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  is 
the  resettlement  of  refugees.  On 
October  17,  1966— dally  Congressionai, 
Record,  page  A5336 — I  warned  of  the 
grave  danger  posed  by  the  recruitment  of 


refugees  in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization— ^PLO — and  other  terrorist 
forces  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

At  that  time,  to  encourage  direct  ne- 
gotiations for  a  permanent  peace,  I  called 
for  a  cessation  of  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Administration — UNRWA — which  has 
fed,  housed,  smd  educated  10,000  to 
15,000  Arab  refugees  enrolled  in  the  PLO. 
These  refugees  were  trained  in  the  Gaza 
strip  and  Sinai  for  aggression  against 
Israel. 

Now  the  Arab  refugee  situation  has 
reached  a  new  peak  and  the  problem  still 
remains  totally  unsolved. 

For  19  years  the  Arab  nations  with 
vast  open  land  stood  idly  by.  utterly 
neglecting  the  more  than  1  million 
Arab  refugees  starving  at  their  borders. 
They  have  stood  by  while  hunger,  disease, 
and  poverty  stalked  the  refugee  camps. 

During  this  same  period,  the  State  of 
Israel  absorbed  between  80,000  to  100,000 
refugees  per  year.  With  hard  work,  sweat, 
and  tears — arid  land,  desert  land,  and 
mountainous  terrain  was  converted  into 
arable  lands,  producing  abundant 
crops — some  never  before  known  to  the 
area.  Vast  amounts  of  food  were  grown 
to  feed  a  growing  population,  reduce  the 
dependence  on  imports,  and  In  fact  re- 
sulted in  producing  excess  quantities  of 
certain  commodities  which  became  avail- 
able for  export. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  a 
compassionate  people.  Their  heritage 
calls  for  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  providing  shelter  for  the  un- 
housed, healing  the  sick,  caring  for  the 
widows,  and  orphans,  and  educating  the 
uneducated. 

If  left  alone,  to  negotiate  directly  with 
her  Arab  neighbors,  I  am  certain  that 
bold  and  imaginative  programs  to  bring 
relief  to  the  Arab  refugees  and  to  reset- 
tle them  on  the  vast  open  lands  would  be 
forthcoming. 

The  State  of  Israel,  showing  compas- 
sion and  consideration  as  some  of  her 
spokesmen  have  already  indicated,  is 
prepared  to  devise  and  design  plans  for 
the  permanent  solution  of  this  20-year- 
old  problem.  These  programs  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  1.3  million  Palestinian 
refugees  but  also  to  the  other  millions  of 
Arabs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  their  respective  States,  once 
they  begin  to  live  in  peace  with  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
world  population  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately 3.3  billion  and  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  goes 
to  sleep  hungry  every  night. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  in  some 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world, 
himdreds  of  people  die  from  hunger, 
starvation,  or  malnutrition  every  day. 

The  United  States  has  carried  on  a 
massive  program  of  distributing  surplus 
food  and  agricultural  products  through- 
out the  world  and  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
some  authorities  have  stated  that  by  the 
1970's  our  agricultural  surpluses  will  be 
exhausted. 

The  policy  of  self-help  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  various  ways  over  the  past 
20  years.  One  example  is  Israel,  where 


arid,  desert,  mountainous  land  was  re- 
claimed, redeveloped,  and  converted  into 
arable  and  productive  land.  Twenty  years 
ago  and  even  up  to  10  yeara  ago  various 
comjnodlties  were  rationed.  Eggs  were 
rationed  in  the  early  history  of  the  State 
but  have  not  been  on  the  ration  list  for 
many  years.  Today  Israel  is  one  of  the 
largest  exporters  of  eggs.  It  is  also  an 
exporter  of  citrus  products. 

In  the  State  of  Israel  newcomers  from 
71  different  nations  of  the  world,  many 
of  whom  never  before  worked  on  a  farm, 
have  been  settled  on  farms,  labored  dili- 
gently, and  have  prospered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  background  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  President 
has  already  started  to  plan  for  economic 
assistance,  and  in  the  hope  that  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  will  soon  be  imderway,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  vast 
agricultural  resettlement  plan  for  the 
Arab  refugees  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  SUGGESTED  PLAN  rOB  PERMANENT  PEACE  tS  THE 
MIIDDLE  EAST 

First.  The  1.3  million  Palestinian  refu- 
gees should  be  resettled  through  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  the  Middle  East. 

Second.  The  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Britain,  and  France  should 
agree  to  cease  shipment  of  offensive  arms 
to  the  Middle  East. 

Third.  Uiider  the  peace  treaty  arrived 
at  by  direct  negotiations,  Israel  smd  its 
Arab  neighbors  should  invite  the  United 
Nations  to  participate  in  administering  a 
comprehensive  agricultural  resettlement 
program. 

Fourth.  Specified  areas  in  the  Middle 
East  should  be  set  aside  for  resettle- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  on  the 
land. 

Fifth.  All  refugee  camps  operated  by 
and  with  U  JJ.  support  should  be  phased 
out  over  a  short  term  of  years. 

Pending  abolition  of  these  refugee 
camps,  all  ration  cards  should  be  reissued 
and  only  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
hold  them  luider  the  existing  or  new  set 
of  guidelines  to  be  established. 

To  the  extent  possible  private  funds 
should  also  be  employed  in  this  vast  re- 
settlement project  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  to  imrest  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Also  to  the  extent  possible  the  foreign 
oil  companies  should  explore  the  use 
of  available  funds  and  part  of  their  ex- 
cess profits  to  develop  lands  around  their 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  opport\mity 
for  imagination  In  designing  an  overall 
resettlement  program  for  refugees  in  the 
Middle  East.  During  the  past  20  years, 
the  number  of  refugees  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  30,000  a  year  and 
efforts  to  meet  the  refugee  problem  have 
been  lackluster  and  unimaginative. 

In  1965,  I  visited  Hong  Kong  and 
learned  of  an  experiment  In  resettlement 
of  refugees  unparalleled  In  history.  The 
plan  was  developed  by  the  Eladoorle 
brothers,  former  residents  of  mainland 
China,  and  who  prospered  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  city  of  Hong  Kong  had  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  600,000  20  years 
ago,  and  today  there  are  more  than  3.6 
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mllUon,  Increasing  dally  as  refugees  pour 
In  from  mainland  CSilna. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Kadoorle 
brothers  estaUlshed  an  expoimental 
farm  to  determine  which  of  the  world's 
agrlcultiunl  products  could  be  grown  in 
the  undeveloped  sections  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes  of  the  new  territory  In 
Kowloon,  part  of  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong.  The  Kadoorie 
brothers,  consulting  with  British  and 
Ameilean  agricultural  specialists,  soon 
learned  that  the  mountainous  regions 
eould  be  terraced  and  the  land  could  be 
developed  to  supply  food  for  the  great 
Influx  of  refugees  and  for  the  residents 
of  Hong  Kong  who  up  to  that  time  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  Importation  of 
food. 

The  Kadoorle  brothers  started  a  pro- 
gram of  selling  land  to  any  family  who 
so  desired  in  small  plots — 4^-acre 
parcels.  They  provided  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes,  chicken  coops,  pig 
sties,  and  supplied  all  necessary  mammi 
equipment  for  farming  operations.  In- 
structions on  planting  seeds  and  ferti- 
lizer were  also  provided. 

The  total  cost,  including  the  food  nec- 
essary for  the  family's  needs  until  the 
first  crops  were  harvested,  was  included 
in  a  100-i>ercent  loan  payable  over  30 
to  40  years  without  interest,  and  secured 
only  by  the  land.  After  a  few  years,  the 
government  of  Hong  Kong  Joined  in  the 
project  and  as  of  the  date  of  my  visit 
more  than  750.000  families,  comprising 
more  tlian  300.000  people,  had  been  set- 
tled on  the  land. 

It  is  estimated  that  whereas  20  years 
ago  95  ];>ercent  of  the  food  requirement 
of  Hong  Kong  was  imported,  that  today 
with  a  population  of  3.6  million,  six  times 
the  original  population,  nearly  25  percent 
of  the  food  requirement  is  home  grrown. 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  75,- 
000  families  from  Red  China  have  become 
Independent  owners  of  their  own  parcel 
of  land  and  the  house  built  upon  It. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  high- 
lighted by  my  travels  around  the  world 
and  particularly  my  visits  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Israel  that  you  cannot  change  the 
politics  of  a  hungry  man. 

I  Insert  in  the  Rkcobs  at  this  point 
ttie  text  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1963  edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  a  condensed  version  of  an  article 
by  Clarence  W.  Hall,  which  first  ap- 
peared In  the  Christian  Herald,  entitled 
'"nie  Remarkable  Kadoorie  Brothers  of 
Hong  Kong": 

Thx  Rkmakkablb  Kadoorie  BBOTRnts  or 

HoiTO  KONO 

(By  Clarence  W.  HaU) 

In  many  parte  of  the  world  I've  witnessed 
the  shine  of  pride  on  the  faces  of  people 
who  bATe  achieved  security  for  themselves 
and  their  famlUes,  against  great  obstacles. 
But  ZMTer  have  I  seen  such  radiant  faces  as 
those  in  Cheung  Sheung.  a  village  I  stumbled 
upon  recently  while  roving  Hong  Kong's 
"New  Terrltorles-'^that  portion  of  the  col- 
ony on  the  mainland  which  fronte  the  Chi- 
nese border.  The  vUlagers,  aU  refugee*  from 
Red  terror,  bu^wd  about  me,  eager  to  show 
me  their  luah  Uttle  farms,  their  pin-neat 
bomea,  thair  healthy  broods  of  pigs,  chickens 
and  geeee. 

Suddenly  over  the  hubbub  I  heard  a  shout, 
and  tba  crowd  left  me  to  surge  toward  the 
road  wbere  an  ancient  motorcar  waa  ap- 
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proaclilng.  The  car  braked  to  a  stt^,  two 
white  men  leaped  out  and  were  promptly 
engulfed  by  the  crowd.  One  of  the  men  smil- 
ing and  buslneflsllke,  began  asking  questions. 
The  other,  stocky  and  merry-eyed,  handed 
out  Uttle  packete  of  raisins  to  the  children. 

It  wasnt  until  I  beard  a  familiar  name 
amid  the  ezdted  volees  that  I  realized  the 
newcomers'  Identity:  Lawrence  and  Horace 
Kadoorle,  sons  of  a  multimillionaire  Jewish 
philanthropist,  who  operate  one  of  the  meet 
effective  privately  sponsored  onslaughte  on 
human  need  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  Kadoorle  Agricul- 
tural Aid  Association  has  helped  more  than 
300,000  poverty-BtrlclBen  refugees  and  peas- 
ants, turning  some  76.000  Into  Independent 
farmers.  Thanks  largely  to  KAAA,  the 
colony's  farm  production  has  more  than 
tripled. 

Between  1949  and  1951  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  Red  China,  most  of 
them  destitute,  poured  Into  the  city  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  rtiral  New  Territories.  Govern- 
ment and  private  relief  agencies  did  what 
they  could.  But  whea  the  Ude  swelled  the 
colony's  population  to  nearly  three  times  Its 
postwar  level,  the  Kadoorle  brothers  knew 
from  past  experience  that  mere  relief  was 
not  enough.  To  discover  the  dimensions  of 
Bong  Kong's  vast  mosaic  of  misery,  they 
went  among  the  mushrooming  squatter  set- 
Uementa  to  see  for  themselves.  They  made 
two  heartening  discoveries:  First,  theee  ref- 
iigees  were  no  drtftetB;  they  had  left  their 
homes  because  of  their  convictions.  Second, 
they  asked  for  no  charity,  only  work. 

But  what  kind  of  work?  The  answer,  since 
the  majority  were  peasants,  seemed  to  He  In 
agriculture.  In  1961  the  Kadoorles  formed  the 
KAAA,  designed  to  Help  the  Impoverished 
secure  a  Uvlng  through  farming.  The  fact 
that  such  a  program  would  coet  mllUons  did 
not  deter  them.  The  brothers  told  govern- 
ment officials,  "Well  anance  It  IX  you  make 
uniaaed  Crown  land  available  and  give  us  the 
aid  of  your  agrlctilture  experts." 

To  show  what  could  be  done,  the  KAAA 
transplanted  14  refugee  families  to  a  rocky, 
arid  hillside  of  3^4  acnes,  with  a  bombed-out 
structure  that  would  serve  as  temporary 
shelter.  Each  family  waa  given  Its  own  plot. 
"This  land  Is  nothing  but  stones!"  some  pro- 
tested. "Fine  I"  Horace  Kadoorle  replied. 
"With  these  stones  you  can  build  pigsties 
while  clearing  the  land.  I'll  supply  cement. 
and  for  every  pigsty  you  build  I  will  give  you 
two  plga." 

The  villagers  soon  were  In  the  pork  busi- 
ness. Ingeniously,  thay  filled  and  terraced 
the  rocky  slope,  constructed  Irrigation  chan- 
nels, built  up  sou  fertlUty  by  adding  loam 
and  manure.  In  the  Awt  year  they  produced 
not  only  enough  food  for  their  own  use  but 
made  a  gross  profit  of  HK»n.370  (a  Hong 
Kong  dollar  Is  17'/4  cents  In  VS.  currency). 

At  the  village  of  Nlm  Shue  Wan  a  number 
of  families  were  setUtd  on  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  a  aeawall.  To  get  them 
started,  the  KAAA  gave  cement,  wells,  pimips, 
a  salUng  Junk  for  transport,  and  a  number 
of  pigs.  It  also  made  available  to  them  loans ' 
of  HK$16,300,  Interest-free  for  espanslon. 
These  loans  have  now  been  repaid,  and  the 
villagers  number  mora  than  100  proeoerlnK 
families.  f      »~      a 

In  the  beginning,  KAAA's  contribution  was 
largely  In  the  form  of  gifts.  To  make  land 
and  future  markeU  accessible,  a  network  of 
more  than  1.50  miles  of  roads  and  paths,  plus 
142  bridges,  waa  constructed  with  KAAA 
materials  and  village  labor.  Ferry  service  was 
essential  for  Island  vUlages:  the  Kadoorles 
provided  junks  and  constructed  27  piers.  For 
water  supply  and  Irrigation  In  water-short 
Hong  Kong,  293  dams,  400  wells,  eight  reser- 
voirs and  30  miles  of  channels  were  built  or 
repaired.    Where   sea   or   rivers    would    wash 

*In  1930  the  government  Joined  the 
brothers  In  a  mutually  financed  loan  fund. 
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away  fertile  farmland,  seawalls,  culverts  and 
floodgates  were  built.  More  than  1100  vUlagea 
benefited. 

One  Important  achievement  has  been  the 
Kadoorle  experimental  and  extension  farm 
started  six  years  ago  In  Pak  Ngau  Shek 
Though  both  European  and  Chinese  agrlcul- 
turallste  declared  the  steep,  stony  hillsides  of 
this  area  valueless,  the  Kadoorles  procured 
360  acres.  Within  months  a  small  army  of 
refugees  tinned  these  acres  into  what  Is  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  In  the  Par  East.  Here  the  Ka- 
doortes  have  scotched  many  old  farmers'  tales. 
For  one.  It  had  been  accepted  for  generations 
that  citrus  fruit  would  not  grow  on  these 
barren  slopes.  That  theory  was  exploded 
when  Horace  found  a  tangerine  tree  flowering 
there.  Today,  Pak  Ngau  Shek  grows  thou- 
sands of  citrus  trees,  has  triggered  a  "village 
orchard  plan"  and  supplied  80  villages  with 
25,000  trees. 

Also  from  Pak  Ngau  Shek  come  many 
varieties  of  vegeUbles  and  fruit  seldom  seen 
before  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Kadoorles'  fat  and 
heavy-breasted  Pekin  ducks  and  new  cross- 
breed chickens  are  the  finest  in  the  area. 
And  their  success  In  the  breeding  of  pigs  has 
been  so  great  that  Hong  Kong's  pig  popula- 
tion has  Increased  from  8.000  In  1946  to 
around  400,000  today,  vasUy  easing  the 
colony's  dependence  on  pork  Imports  from 
Red  China. 

The  Kadoorles  chooae  their  beneficiaries 
almost  wllly-nlUy;  any  needy  person  can 
apply;  none  Is  turned  away  without  being 
given  a  chance.  Remarkably  few  fall. 

A  good  example  of  success:  four  farmers 
and  their  families  who  made  it  across  the 
border  almost  eight  years  ago.  In  jam-packed 
Hong  Kong,  they  lived  In  tiny  cardboard  huu 
with  no  land  and  nobody  to  hire  them.  The 
Kadoorle*  gave  them  deeds  to  adjoining  plots 
of  land,  each  with  a  small  house  and  a  few 
pigs  and  chickens,  and  two  cows  jointly 
owned.  There  were  two  strings  attached: 
they  were  not  to  sell  any  property  for  a  year, 
and  they  were  to  follow  faithfully  the  advice 
of  agriculture  experts. 

The  four  families  thrived.  In  3V4  years. 
needing  more  land,  they  split  their  holdings 
to  go  their  separate  ways.  Each  family's 
share  came  to  HK$35,000.  Since  then  all  have 
prospered. 

It  was  the  Kadoorle  brothers'  remarkable 
father.  Sir  Elly  Kadoorle,  who  established  the 
family  fortune  and  philanthropy  that  has  so 
benefited  Hong  Kong.  Sir  Elly  was  bom  In 
Baghdad,  Iraq.  At  an  early  age  he  left  home 
for  India  and  China,  became  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  built  a  fortune  In  rubber,  banking 
and  real  estate.  Once  poor  himself,  he  held 
a  firm  belief  that  "wealth  Is  a  sacred  trust  to 
be  administered  for  the  good  of  society.  He 
built  schools  and  hospitals  In  Iraq,  Iran,  In- 
dia, Syria,  Turkey.  France.  Portugal  and 
China.  He  was  the  first  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  for  girls  In  many  parts  of 
the  Middle  East.  For  such  broad-scale  phi- 
lanthropy, he  was  knighted  in  1926  by 
Bri  tarn's  King  George  V. 

When  Lawrence  and  Horace  Kadoorle  took 
their  places  in  the  family  firm  of  Sir  Elly 
Kadoorie  &  Sons,  they  continued  their 
father's  benefactions.  Today  there  are  36 
major  institutions  spread  over  the  globe  that 
bear  the  B^adoorte  name. 

Horace,  a  60-year-old  bachelor  who  gives 
personal  management  to  the  KAAA,  Is  usually 
up  and  away  from  home  by  dawn,  his  car  a 
familiar  sight  on  roads  leading  to  refugee 
villages.  This  way  he  gets  In  a  few  extra  hours 
mingling  with  KAAA-sponsored  farmers,  and 
finding  new  ones,  before  going  to  the  office. 
Says  Horace,  "There's  more  fun  In  showing 
one  man  how  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  than  in 
creating  a  dozen  successful  businesses." 

Lawrence  Kadoorle,  63,  Is  brisk  and  ener- 
getic, a  dedicated  believer  In  the  free-enter- 
prise system  with  the  Inherent  responsibil- 
ity it  imposes.  "Let  the  'have'  nations  be- 


ware," he  recently  told  a  group  of  Interna- 
tional diplomats.  "Salvation  for  our  free  way 
of  life  lies  not  In  handouts  or  charity,  but 
In  creating  conditions  under  which  those  who 
need  help  can  help  themselves." 

Last  year  the  Kadoorie  brothers  received 
Southeast  Asia's  most  coveted  recognition — 
The  Ram6n  Magsaysay  Public  Service  Award. 
A  noted  Australian  magazine  publisher 
called  their  work  "the  greatest  two-man 
stand  against  communism  I  have  ever  seen." 
The  brothers  merely  smile  and  quote  Edmund 
Burke:  "The  only  thing  necessary  for  the 
triumph  of  evil  Is  that  good  men  do  nothing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  settlement 
of  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  will 
not  be  achieved  without  the  assistance  of 
the  major  powers.  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  permanent  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Through  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  resettlement  program 
encouraged  by  the  great  powers  we  can 
make  giant  strides  in  guaranteeing  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  problems  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

The  setting  up  of  demilitarized  buffer 
zones,  with  the  land  put  to  use  in  a  vast 
agricultural  resettlement  program  for 
Arab  refugees,  will  show  the  way  for 
establishing  dunams  for  democracy  in 
the  desert.  On  the  seacoast  areas,  con- 
struction of  desalinization  plants  could 
be  planned,  providing  water  for  living 
and  for  irrigation.  .The  fact  that  this 
envisions  a  vast,  long-range,  costly  proj- 
ect should  not  be  a  reason  not  to  start. 
Whatever  the  costs,  it  would  take  many 
years  to  start,  to  develop,  to  implement. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  cost  would  be  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  continuous  arms 
race,  and  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
war,  but  without  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion it  brings  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bombs  and  guns  have 
been  silent  for  only  a  few  hours  and 
the  world  must  not  forget  their  destruc- 
tive effect — the  loss  of  lives  and  destruc- 
tion of  property.  The  world  has  a  way  of 
forgetting  about  its  troubles  when  they 
are  halted  even  for  an  instant.  We  must 
not  fail  to  utilize  the  current  concern 
for  and  interest  in  the  Middle  East  In 
the  quest  for  an  equitable  and  just  set- 
tlement. The  search  for  permanent  peace 
not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  through- 
out the  world  must  continue  to  be  our 
major  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind  is  upon  us. 
As  Albert  Einstein  said  a  long  time  ago: 

Peace  cannot  be  kept  by  force.  It  can  only 
be  achieved  by  understanding. 

We  must  continue  to  exert  our  every 
effort  to  insure  that  such  understanding 
can  prevail. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 


honor  to  present,  for  the  consideratl<xi  of 
my  colleagues,  the  valedictory  address 
delivered  by  Christopher  E.  Cobey,  of 
Merced,  CaUf .,  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Capitol  Page  School  on 
June  12,  1967. 1  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  thoughtful  comments  of  a  fine 
young  man,  expressing  the  viewpoint  of 
his  generation : 

Valeoictort  Addbesb  Delivxred  bt  Chkis- 
topheb  e.  cobet  at  the  commekcxment 
exebcises  op  the  caprtol  page  school, 
Jm«  12,  1967 

Senator  Percy,  Dr.  DeKeyser,  honored 
guests,  and  friends:  Ours  is  the  fateful  gen- 
eration. 

The  spirit  of  the  times.  In  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1967  have  been  caught  up. 
Is  exempUfied  In  the  words  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson  when  he  wrote,  in  "The  Passing 
of  Arthur":  "The  old  order  changeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  the  new."  Ours  Is  the  new  gen- 
eration, and  we  are  the  ones  who  will  write 
the  most  significant  and  decisive  and  excit- 
ing history  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Our  generation  Is  different  from  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  differences  are  greater  and 
more  unmlstakeable  than  between  any  other 
two.  Young  people  are  quoted  as  saying  that 
they  do  not  care  about  their  country.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  solid  support  the  citi- 
zens gave  their  fighting  men  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Today  many  people,  and  this  is 
not  limited  to  the  youth  of  America,  are 
confused  about  our  foreign  relations,  and 
the  confusion  registers  itself  In  widely-pub- 
licized protests.  These  protests.  I  beUeve,  are 
a  refiectlon  of  the  new  questioning  mood 
of  today.  We  are  not  content  to  take  things 
at  face  value.  We  observe,  we  think,  we 
evaluate,  we  ask  why. 

Our  attitude  Is  shown  In  the  frank  discus- 
sion today  of  topics  once  thought  to  be  too 
controversial  Xo  talk  about  in  public,  sub- 
jects such  as  religion,  drugs,  morality,  and 
sex.  The  public  discussion  of  these  matters 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  are  more 
immoral  than  the  previous  generation.  It  Is, 
instead,  the  sound  of  today's  youth  ex- 
amining values  once  held  without  question. 
We  are  told  that  certain  actions  are  thought 
to  be  not  correct,  and  like  a  person  who  sees 
a  "Wet  Paint"  sign,  we  want  to  find  out  for 
ourselves.  In  this  respect,  we  are  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  past  generations.  However,  we 
are  more  vocal  in  our  opinions  when  we  find 
that  things  are  not  the  way  they  were  said 
to  be. 

Ours  is  the  first  group  of  people  to  be 
brought  up  In  the  age  of  television.  Most 
of  us  have  been  watching  TV  since  we  were 
old  enough  to  be  aware  of  It.  Through  tele- 
vision aSvertlslng,  we  were  told  at  a  tender 
age  that  we  had  dandruff,  and  halitosis, 
among  other  faults.  When  we  learned  from 
experience  that  the  statements  of  television 
advertisers  were  not  always  correct,  we  be- 
came premature  cynics.  Television  has,  no 
doubt.  Influenced  our  Uvea  to  an  extent  not 
yet  entirely  known. 

Ours  Is  the  age  of  the  Beatles  and  the 
miniskirt.  In  addition,  we  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  Monkey,  the  Prug,  and  the 
Swim.  Although  termed  by  our  parents  to  be 
a  manifestation  of  our  rebellious  attitude, 
some  of  them  must  have  seen  some  bene- 
fit In  these  activities.  We  often  see  older  peo- 
ple Imitating  the  gyrations  of  the  younger 
generation.  Their  actions  prove  to  be  a 
chiropractor's  delight. 

Our  generation  has  been  brought  up  under 
Intense  pressiire,  but  we  have  weathered  It. 
We  grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  the  Bomb.  It 
Is  now  an  everyday  thing  to  us,  this  weapwn 
that  can  snuff  out  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  at  one  blast.  Pressure  has  come  not 
only  from  the  world's  military  posture.  After 
Sputnik  was  launched,  there  was  an  In- 
creased emphasis  on  education  as  a  result  of 


our  elders*  re-examlnatlon  of  the  curricu- 
lum by  which  we  were  educated.  Conse- 
quently, not  only  was  there  great  stress  on 
mathematics  and  the  sdencee.  but  the  hu- 
manities were  also  emphasized.  Science, 
mathematics,  physics  courses  and  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them  were  revised.  In  the 
humanities,  courses  were  Introduced  com- 
bining literature,  phUoaophy,  history,  and 
other  subject  areas.  As  a  result,  more  high 
school  students  now  go  on  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  competition  to  get 
into  a  good  coUege,  and  later,  a  good  grad- 
uate school.  Is  very  Intense.  Society  expects 
us  to  work  to  our  utmost  capacity  at  all 
times  to  become  the  reeponslble.  knowledge- 
able, well -trained  specialists  needed  for  to- 
morrow. This,  It  is  believed,  can  best  be  done 
by  attending  college. 

Living  in  such  a  "pressure  cooker,"  how- 
ever, has  been  for  the  good  of  America.  We 
have  endured  the  tensions  of  the  teenager 
and  the  uncertainty  of  gettmg  into  college. 
We  have  learned  to  deal  with  frustrating 
situations.  A  new  breed  of  Americans  has 
been  developed  by  this  way  of  life,  and  this 
Is  fortunate.  For  this  generation  must  cope 
with  problems  that  did  not  exist  twenty 
years  ago.  The  next  fifty  years,  otir  fifty 
years,  will  be  the  most  decisive  half-century 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Why?  Because 
man's  progress  Is  under  constant  accelera- 
tion. It  was  hundreds  of  years  before  man 
was  able  to  utilize  steam  power,  but  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  elec- 
tricity became  available.  It  waa  lees  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  atomic  bomb 
was  first  used,  but  now  atomic  power  la 
already  replacing  electricity  as  our  primary 
fuel.  We  learned  in  World  War  n  how  the 
atom  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  today  we  are  finding  many  peace- 
ful uses  for  the  atom.  Many  countries  will 
soon  have  the  technical  knowledge  necessary 
to  make  them  fratentlal  nuclear  belligerents. 
What  then?  Will  we  let  an  increasingly  tense 
world  plunge  Into  a  war  which  would  be  an 
unheralded  holocaust?  This  Is  another  grave 
problem  that  must  be  solved.  It  Is  the  task 
of  our  generation  to  ensure  the  atom's  awe- 
some power  Is  used  in  a  civil  manner. 

There  are  many  other  evidences  of  man's 
constant  progress.  When  Magellan  set  out  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  In  1619,  his  ships 
voyaged  for  three  years.  Now,  Gemini  astro- 
nauts can  take  the  same  trip  in  nmety  min- 
utes. In  the  1850's,  it  took  two  weeks  for 
news  to  spread  from  coast  to  coast.  In  the 
1966  elections,  however,  computers  told  the 
nation  of  the  results  with  startling  accuracy 
even  before  the  polls  bad  closed.  The  latter 
example  points  up  stiU  another  aspect  of  our 
society.  We  are  in  the  era  of  instant  com- 
munication. We  can  now  learn  of  discoveries 
and  the  results  of  explorations  as  they  occur. 
This  Information  explosion,  coupled  with  the 
present  speed  of  communication,  means  that 
we  have  less  time  to  make  decisions,  to  jxjn- 
der  our  actions.  Our  reactions  must  be  more 
highly  developed  to  meet  this  demanding 
pace. 

So  our  chief  legacy  Is  the  atom  and  its 
uses.  We  have  others:  air  pollution  and  con- 
taminated water.  Decaying  cities  and  dis- 
gruntled minorities.  Doubts  about  Ood  and 
second  thoughts  on  morality.  Examination  of 
principles;  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
And  who  is  to  say? 

This  is  the  future  facing  our  generation. 
There  are  many  difficult  but  exciting  chal- 
lenges ahes^  of  us.  Within  five  years  an  nge- 
old  dream  will  become  reality  when  a  human 
being  first  sets  foot  on  the  moon.  Within 
twenty  years,  the  chances  are  good  that  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  wUl  have 
established  colonies  on  other  planets.  How 
will  we  handle  these  new-found  possessions? 
Will  their  acquisition  lead  to  trade  and  com- 
mercial wars  as  did  the  settling  of  the  New 
World  colomes?  WIU  we  finally  have  the  sense 
to  talk  out  our  differences  instead  of  re- 
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■orttnc  to  Tlctenea  »m  we  bare  always  dona 
baforar  Win  «•  Da  the  ganoratlon  tbat  makaa 
au  man  toBtbant  Or  wUl  wa  ba  tba  last 
gsnontUmf 

The  meoobats  at  tbia  class  will  be  among 
the  ones  to  decide  these  questloxie.  We  have 
derlTed  the  profits  from  the  efforts  at  our 
parents,  aa  waU  as  the  pcoblsms.  There  are 
myriad  opiiilona  fram  n-mrimg  our  ranks  on 
bow  to  aceompUab  our  goals.  This  diversity 
of  belief  wUl  be  needed  In  the  coming  years. 
It  wlU  help  us  to  see  all  sides  of  a  situation, 
and  to  decide  on  the  beat  course  of  action. 

Our  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 

For  ours  Is  the  fateful  generation. 

RsiCAXxs  ST  FSAirx  L.  McNKnjL,   Assiotant 

DSMOCaATIC   PAOB   OVKBSKXK,    SALTTTATOaiAN, 
CaASI,SSTOM,  W.  Va. 

Senator   Percy,   feUow   students,    parents. 

■vcul^,  and  distinguished  guests,  I  bid  you 

eloome.  Welcome  to  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Capital  Page  School,  class  of  1067. 

There  are  sixteen  of  ub.  We  have  come 
from  ten  different  states,  both  near  and  far. 
Almost  all  of  us  have  served  in  Congress 
longer  than  the  speaker  here  tonight,  yet 
we  smack  of  the  eallowness  of  youth  con- 
trasted to  the  sophistication  of  our  environ- 
ment. There  is  controversy  surrounding  our 
very  preeence  here  in  Congress,  and  this  may 
well  be  a  penultimate  cer«nony. 

Should  a  young  man.  still  flaunting  the 
Immaturities  of  adolescence,  be  subjected 
to  an  ultra-adiilt  society  during  the  moet 
ImpreaslonlBtlc  period  of  his  life?  We  have 
been  subjected  to  that  culture,  and  have 
been  enriched  by  it. 

Make  no  mistake;  no  one  has  pampered 
your  son.  In  an  environment  with  little  or 
no  adult  supervision,  your  son  has  done 
much  that  would  displease  you,  but  he  has 
done  much  more  that  should  delight  you. 
It  is  difficult  to  try  to  maintain  a  mere 
semblance  of  a  normal  student- teacher  rela- 
ttonahip  with  such  a  limitation  of  time. 

I  speak  not  of  high  school  trivia,  for  that 
Is  not  wherein  the  uniqueness  of  our  school 
lies;  It  resides  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington, hub  of  the  universe,  to  which  I  bid 
you  welcome. 


June  13,  1967 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


Mr.  PRYC«.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Damizls]  may  ex- 
tend his  ranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoBD  and  Include  eztraneoiu  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ai^ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dni- 
wmanl  Inserted  In  the  Rzcoso  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  criticiz- 
ing the  ixjstal  service.  He  said  he  was  In- 
serting the  editorial  In  the  Interest  of 
"constructlTe  discussion  of  the  steady 
deterioration  within  the  Department." 
The  Post  OfBce  Department  faces  many 
difficult  problems,  as  our  outstanding 
Postioaster  General  has  often  acknowl- 
edged. But  to  say  that  postal  service  Is 
bad  and  constantly  getting  worse  simply 
does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

Daring  the  iwst  Christmas  season,  our 
Poet  Office  Department  handled  about  9 
Wlllon  pieces  of  mall.  In  other  words.  In 
a  period  of  about  1  month,  the  UJ3.  Post 
Office  Department  processed  and  deliv- 
ered as  much  maU  as  the  postal  servioe 
of  France  handles  in  an  entire  year.  This 
reetird  torrent  of  man  was  delivered  by 
our  postal  service  without  any  major  de- 


lays or  t»-eakdowns.  If  that  is  an  exam- 
ple of  deterioration  of  service,  then  I  am 
sure  many  organizations  would  welcome 
such  decay. 

Few  firms  In  the  United  States  would 
have  a  better  firsthand  opinion  about  the 
quality  of  the  postal  service  than  the 
Reader's  Digest.  Reader's  Digest,  Inc., 
spends  more  than  $19  million  a  year  on 
postage.  It  malls  out  some  17  million 
copies  of  the  Reader's  Digest  every  month 
and  it  makes  extensive  use  of  every  class 
of  mail  from  first  to  fourth.  Digest 
spokesmen  testified  last  week  before  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  and  they  had  some  illuminating 
comments  on  the  quality  of  postal  serv- 
ice. They  called  the  contention  that  mall 
service  is  geting  worse  a  "myth."  Let  me 
quote  from  the  Digest's  testimony: 

Mall  service  is  like  the  weather.  People 
are  always  talking  about  it.  On  rainy  days  we 
hear  many  complaints  and  on  sunny  days 
we  hear  scant  praise.  I  guess  every  one  of 
us  in  thB-najm  has  e^)erlenced  irritating 
cases  of  mail^delay,  and  these  are  the  cases 
we  remember.  These  cases  might  have  hap- 
pened to  us  last-.week,  or  ten  years  ago,  or 
they  might  have  happened  to  our  grandpar- 
ents eighty  years  ago.  We  rarely  remember 
that  the  vast  majority  of  mall  does  get  de- 
livered in  Just  about  the  same  time  as  it  did 
in  years  past. 

Because  Reader's  Digest's  livelihood  de- 
pends BO  heavily  on  maU,  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  maU  service.  We  need  to  know  mall 
transit  time  not  only  to  predict  deUverlee 
to  our  customers,  but  also  to  determine  how 
many  people  we'll  need  In  both  our  incoming 
and  outgoing  maU  departments — in  each  of 
which  we  spend  over  si  million  annually. 
For  years  we  have  kept  factual  records  of 
mall  transit  time,  by  ckus  of  mall,  by  state. 
at  regular  intervals. 

A  careful  study  of  these  records,  gentle- 
men, shows  no  substantial  change  in  mail 
service  in  recent  years.  These  records  indi- 
cate what  kind  of  variation  our  inbound 
and  outbound  maU  has  received,  and  what 
we  can  reasonably  expect  it  to  receive.  We  are 
satisfied  with  today's  mail  service. 

Some  interesting  things  come  to  light  upon 
examination  of  certain  of  our  mall  service 
records.  One  observatlac  is  that  mall  serv- 
ice. If  anything,  may  be  getting  ever  so 
slightly  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Reader's  Digest 
talks  about  mail  delivery  it  does  so  with 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  does 
not  speak  in  glittering  generalities.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
testimony  I  have  just  quoted  is  Impres- 
sive evidence  that  the  postal  service  is 
not  In  a  state  of  collapse,  as  some  who 
might  Just  have  a  political  ax  to  grind 
would  have  us  believe. 

The  editorial  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  inserted  in  the  Record  called  for 
the  post  office  to  be  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate industry.  Among  other  things,  the 
editorial  suggested  this  would  solve  the 
problem  of  the  postal  monopoly  now 
exercised  by  the  Government.  This  Is  a 
rather  intriguing  argument,  since  every 
serious  suggestion  I  have  seen  about 
turning  the  ix>stal  service  over  to  private 
Industry  has  envisioned  a  setup  similar 
to  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. — and  I  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  A.T.  ii  T.  rated  pretty  high  up 
In  the  monopoly  league  itself. 

There  are  many  oompelllng  reasons 
why  the  postal  service  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  private  Industry.  I  have 


served  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  long  enough  to  know  that 
any  private  postal  corporation,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient,  would  have  to  do  one 
of  two  things  to  show  a  profit.  It  would 
have  to  sharply  curtttil  service  or  impose 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  rates.  In  either 
occurrence,  many  of  the  very  people  who 
are  now  so  smugly  advocating  a  private 
postal  system  would  be  storming  this 
Hill  to  complain  about  the  high-handed 
manner  In  which  their  postal  service  had 
been  curtailed  or  their  postal  rates  raised 
by  100  percent  or  more. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  had  a 
very  entertaining  article  recently  about 
what  it  might  be  like  to  have  a  private 
postal  company.  It  was  written  by  David 
Braaten.  Mr.  Braaten  meant  his  article 
to  be  funny,  and  It  was.  But  like  most 
effective  humor,  it  has  a  strong  element 
of  truth.  Mr.  Braaten  predicted  that  If 
you  called  the  private  postal  corporation 
to  arrange  for  mail  deUvery  the  conver- 
sation would  go  something  like  this: 

"I'd  Uke  to  arrange  for  mall  delivery  at 
2108  Rowhouse  VlsU  Drive."  you  tell  the  girl 
at  the  poet  office. 

"Very  good.  sir.  Single  famUy?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  wish  a  mailbox  at  the  back  door 
as  well  as  the  front?  It  will  save  steps." 

"No  thanks.  One  will  be  plenty." 

"Very  well.  How  about  a  'blizzard  blue'  or 
"sleet  grey'  colored  mailbox?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  I  wss  Just  going 
to  pick  one  up  at  the  hardware  store." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  only  official  Bell  Mail  Co. 
equipment  is  permitted.  Now  then,  we  can 
give  you  a  choice  of  26  colors,  only  S15.  Or 
there  is  the  new  Princess  model  in  long- 
lastlng  polymorphous  plastic,  It's  completely 
washable  and  lights  up  when  the  maU  is  de- 
Uvered.  Only  $26  " 

"Oee.  don't  you  have  something  a  little, 
well,  cheaper?" 

"Hmm.  Very  well.  sir.  It's  your  home.  We 
can  let  you  have  our  plain  galvanized  model 
for  SIC." 

"That'U  do  fine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  needs  to  be  done 
to  give  our  great  Nation  the  modem  mall 
delivery  system  it  deserves.  The  system 
we  have  today  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow.  Mall  volume  Is  fast  approach- 
ing the  100-billlon  mark. 

Certainly  the  answer  to  our  steadily 
rising  volume  of  mall  cannot  be  found  In 
turning  over  the  postal  service  to  a  pri- 
vate firm,  or  to  20  or  30  private  firms. 
Nor  Is  the  answer  to  be  foimd  In  totally 
unsubstantiated  allegations  that  mall 
service  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

The  prime  need  is  for  modem  mail 
handling  facilities  and  equipment.  This 
will  require  the  expenditiu-e  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  capital  improve- 
ments. And  since  my  distingxiished  col- 
league from  Illinois  is  so  concerned  about 
the  postal  service  I  am  sure  he  will  sup- 
port Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  for- 
ward-looking modernization  program. 
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NORTHROP  CORP. — AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
AMERICAN  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM  AND  ITS  OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PARIS  AIR- 
SHOW 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr.  Chaklks  H.  Wil- 
son 1   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Recors  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Northrop  Corp..  long  Identified 
as  a  manufacturer  of  military  aircraft 
but  now  Increasingly  expanding  its  op- 
erations in  parallel  with  today's  growth 
in  air  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, was  one  of  the  major  U.S.  com- 
panies displaying  its  capabilities  and 
programs  at  the  1967  Paris  Alrshow. 

The  Northrop  exhibit  at  the  biennial 
International  aerospace  event  portrayed 
in  graphic  form  a  wide  spectrum  of  ac- 
tivities. Featured  were  illustrated  de- 
scriptions of  the  parachute  landing  sys- 
tems developed  and  produced  by 
Northrop  which  returned  to  earth  all 
Mercury  and  Gemini  astronauts,  and 
which  will  be  used  in  the  Apollo  lunar 
program. 

The  exhibit  also  depicted  two  experi- 
mental wingless  lifting  bodies,  the  M2- 
F2  and  HL-10,  which  Northrop  manu- 
factured for  NASA;  the  navigation  sys- 
tem being  developed  for  the  giant  Lock- 
heed C-5A  logistics  transports;  and  the 
153-foot-long  passenger  compartments, 
along  with  wing  components,  being  built 
for  the  huge  Boeing,  747  airliners. 

The  T-38  Talon  *  supersonic  trainer 
used  by  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  and  NASA; 
advanced  space  suit  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  worldwide  communications 
activities  of  Northrop's  Page  Communi- 
cations Engineers,  Inc.,  subsidiary,  were 
also  Northrop  display  highlights. 

In  addition  Northrop-built  F-5  Free- 
dom Fighters,  bearing  the  Insignia  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  were  displayed  on  the 
ground  and  In  the  air.  In  the  flight 
demonstrations  conducted  at  the  air- 
show,  the  flights  of  the  Freedom  Fighter 
repeatedly  Impressed  the  huge  crowd  of 
spectators  with  Its  speed  and  maneuver- 
ability. Freedom  Fighters  are  now  in 
worldwide  service  with  the  defense  forces 
of  UJS.  allies. 

The  flights  of  the  Freedom  Fighter 
were  a  point  of  particular  pride  for  me 
since  this  supersonic  fighter  Is  built  in 
my  home  district  at  Northrop's  aircraft 
assembly  plant  at  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

The  history  of  Northrop  is  a  moving 
one.  of  the  free  enterprise  system  com- 
bined with  advanced  technology  in 
America  to  contribute  to  continuing  na- 
tional strength  and  vigor. 

Northrop  was  founded  in  1939  with  an 
original  50  employees.  Today  it  has  more 
than  22,500  employees  assigned  to  loca- 
tions from  coast  to  coast  and  at  stations 
around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  plants  In  California, 
Northrop  has  principal  locations  in 
Texas.  Illinois.  Alabama.  North  Carolina. 
Massachusetts,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Northrop  is  a  diversified,  advanced 
technoloi^  company  with  major  product 
areas  In  aeroqiiace,  communications, 
electronics  and  advanced  weaponry. 

Its  role  in  the  designing  and  manufac- 
ture of  fighter  aircraft  for  the  Interna- 
tional market  Is  a  dynamic  one.  The 
company  is  continuing  to  design  increas- 
ingly advanced  versicms  of  the  F-6  and 


has  on  Its  drawing  boards  new  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  intended  to  meet  Inter- 
national requirements  which  at  the 
proper  time  pick  up  where  the  F-5  leaves 
off.  In  addition,  Northrop  Is  engaged  In 
a  wide  range  of  research  projects  that 
will  bring  aeronautical  and  space  ad- 
vances. These  Include  work  in  laminar 
flow  control,  VTOL.  hypersonic  flight, 
low  altitude  penetration,  and  new  para- 
wing  recovery  systems  for  space  craft. 

In  addition  to  Its  role  as  the  producer 
of  virtually  the  entire  passenger  com- 
partment of  the  747  airliners,  Northrop 
has  been  selected  by  Boeing  to  produce 
a  large  section  of  the  fuselage  for  the 
SST  aircraft. 

Northrop's  communications  work  is 
done  predominantly  by  the  company's 
two  subsidiaries.  Page  Communications 
Engineers  of  Washington,  D.C,  and  the 
HaUicrafters  Co.,  of  Chicago,  HI.  Besides 
installing  long-range  communications 
systems  around  the  world.  Page  has  de- 
veloped a  new  type  of  satellite  earth  re- 
ceiving station  that  is  priced  within  the 
means  of  most  nations  of  the  world. 
These  stations  are  expected  to  provide 
tremendous  impetus  to  worldwide  com- 
munication and  understanding. 

Northrop's  work  in  electronics  covers 
a  broad  range  of  products  and  systems, 
including  automatic  test  systems  for  Po- 
laris and  Poseidon  missiles,  the  naviga- 
tion system  for  the  Lockheed  C-5A  mili- 
tary logistics  airplanes,  airborne  comput- 
ers, and  a  great  deal  of  work  In  optics 
and  electro-optics. 

The  fourth  major  product  area,  ad- 
vanced weaponry,  includes  such  projects 
as  production  of  Hawk  missile  launch- 
ers and  loaders,  and  development  of  new 
types  of  rocket  propulsion  systems  and 
air-launched  flares. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Northrop's  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Airshow  accurately  reflected  the 
outstanding  contributions  it  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make,  to  both  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  annals  of  aviation 
history.  I  know  that  Americans  in  gen- 
eral and  the  people  of  Hawthorne,  Calif.. 
In  particular  are  very  proud  of  Northrop 
Corp.  for  these  contributions. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
transmitted  to  the  President  107  resolu- 
tions signed  by  21  Maryland  State  sen- 
ators and  86  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates  concerning  the  Middle  East 
situation.  These  resolutloi^  read  as 
follows: 

Resolution 

Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
testing  American  resolve  to  defend  the  peace. 

The  United  States  Oovemment.  speaking 
through  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  through  the  Con- 
grsBS  of  the  United  States,  has  repeatedly 
declared  Its  determination  to  act  against 
aggression  In  the  Middle  last.  And.  we  note 


with  appreciation,  the  declaration  of  a  White 
Hoiise  q>okesman  tbat  "This  country  la,  of 
course,  conunltted  to  the  principle  of  main- 
taining peace  In  the  Middle  Bast.  This  has 
been  our  position  over  the  years.  It  is  stUl 
our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  8upp<s^  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  AdmlnlatrsUon  to  mftlce  our 
position  mmilstalcably  clear  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  are  confident  tbat  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wUI  support  such  a  policy,  pro- 
tecting the  only  Democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  fully  support  the  above  statement. 

I  commended  the  President  for  the 
prompt  action  he  took  In  stating  the 
Uj5.  position  on  this  crisis  as  well  as  for 
his  efforts  In  working  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  diplomatic  channels 
to  end  the  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East. 
Developments  over  the  weekend  indicate 
that  these  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  cease-flre.  However,  I 
urged  the  President  to  make  it  quite  clear 
to  all  parties  within  the  area  that  Israel 
must  retain  territorial  gains  which  will 
permit  her  to  defend  her  borders  Euid 
insure  free  passage  of  her  ships  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of 
Tlran. 

In  addition,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reconcile  the  Arabs  with  their  Israel 
neighbors.  Because  of  the  Arab  nations' 
combined  superior  strength  and  mUItary 
hardware,  Israel  Is  still  at  the  mercy  of 
its  Arab  neighbors.  Looking  into  the  fu- 
ture, the  time  Is  likely  to  come  when 
Soviet  Influence  will  neutralize  Western 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  At  such  a 
time,  the  survival  of  Israel  will  have  to 
rest  on  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  Arab  nations  and 
Israel.  I  urged  the  President  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  effecting  this  reconcfllatlon 
in  an  effort  to  build  a  meaningful  and 
lasting  peace  in  this  area. 


CONGRESSMAN  MINISH  AWARDED 
HONORARY  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OP  LAWS  FROM  SETON  HALL 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PattehI  may  ex- 
tend h.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ariumsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  learn  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man Joseph  Minish.  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Seton  Hall  University  of  South  Orange. 
a  J.,  at  the  commencement  exerdses  on 
June  3.  1967. 

As  indicative  of  the  fine  representa- 
tion which  Representative  Mznish  has 
provided  for  his  11th  Congresskmal  Dis- 
trict, the  president  of  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity, auxiliary  blsh(^  of  Newark, 
said  that  the  university  selected  the  Con- 
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Kressman  In  recognition  of  his  dedication 
to  the  constituents  of  the  11th  district 
and  his  humanitarian  concern  for  all 
people. 

The  text  of  the  presentation  of  Repre- 
sentative BCnnsH — inserted  hereafter — 
indicates  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
overcome  during  his  early  life.  His  de- 
termination through  the  years  has 
earned  him  this  honorary  degree  and  has 
also  provided  him  with  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  a  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body— the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  truly  the  peo- 
ple's representative.  In  addition,  his 
background  Is  a  credit  to  the  operation 
of  our  Qovemment  and  political  system 
that  anyone  can  serve  in  higher  office 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
financial  background.  He  has  written  his 
own  chapter  of  "Profiles  In  Courage." 

The  text  of  the  presentation  of  Repre- 
sentative MiNisH  for  his  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Dr.  John  B.  Duff,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science 
follows: 

The  Honorable  Joseph  O.  Mlnlah  is  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  XjEws 
Honoris  Causa. 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  theme  of  the 
Horatio  Alger  success  story  has  no  relevance 
for  the  twentieth  century,  the  career  of  the 
dlstingulabed  representative  from  New  Jer- 
sey's Eleventh  Ciongreeslonal  District  should 
disabuse  him  of  his  skeptidsm. 

Bom  in  Throop,  Pennsylvania.  In  1916,  the 
son  of  a  coal  miner,  his  father's  early  death 
thrust  upon  him  the  burden  of  leadership 
at  the  age  of  eleven  as  he  supplemented  the 
family  income  by  working  in  the  mines  af- 
ter school.  After  service  [in  the  Army)  in  the 
second  world  war,  he  entered  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  critical  years  after  1946.  His 
struggle  against  subversive  elements.  Ills 
championship  of  democratic  procedures,  and 
his  demonstration  of  leadership  soon  led  to 
his  election  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Essex-West  Hudson  Labor  Council. 

Elected  to  the  88th  Congress  in  1902,  he 
was  re-elected  in  1964  and  in  1966.  Although 
still  a  Junior  Congressman,  he  has  already 
made  his  mark  In  the  House.  As  chairman 
of  a  special  House  subcommittee  on  sharp 
financial  practices  against  United  3tates 
servicemen,  he  dealt  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  prove  a  mortal  blow  against  loan  sharks 
preying  on  American  servicemen.  For  this 
achievement,  be  received  the  13th  Annual 
Cltlgenshlp  Award  txotn  B'nal  B'rlth  and  the 
DlsUngulsbed  Service  Award  from  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  and  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

A  man  totaUy  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  fellowman,  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant, he  has  been  described  by  speaker  of 
the  House  John  W.  McCoimlck  as  "an  in- 
calculable asset."  I  am  proud  and  privileged 
to  present  Joseph  O.  Mlniab  for  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  with  aU  the 
rights  and  prlvUeges  appertaining   thereto. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  PLAO  CANNOT 
BE  LEOISZiATE37 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Csdlfomla  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ailcansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  this  week  will  be  called 


upon  to  vote  on  the  bill  H.R.  10480  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag.  Prom 
all  the  Information  available  to  me,  I 
believe  that  the  House  will  pass  this  bill. 
Yet  as  one  who  loves  his  country  and  re- 
spects its  flag,  I  must  set  forth  my  views 
as  to  why  the  passage  of  this  bUl  will 
not  engender  greater  love  of  country 
or  respect  for  the  flag  as  the  symbol  of 
that  country. 

I  would  wish  that  love  of  our  country 
and  respect  for  Its  flag  could  be  leg- 
islated. Or  even  that  hatred  of  our  coun- 
try and  disrespect  for  Its  flag  could  be 
prohibited  by  law.  Our  jobs  as  Members 
of  this  great  legislative  body  would  be 
made  much  easier.  We  know,  with  hardly 
a  second  thought,  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, just  as  well  as  we  know  that  we 
cannot  pass  a  law  requiring  that  a  man 
love  his  wife,  respect  his  parents,  or  wor- 
ship Ood.  To  seek  with  great  fanfare  to 
penalize  a  few  of  the  superficial  expres- 
sions of  disresi)ect  is  a  futile  task.  Only 
a  little  thought  is  required  to  conclude 
that  we  would  not  wish  to  legislate  love 
of  country  and  respect  for  Its  flag  if  we 
could.  Love  and  respect  that  Is  not  freely 
given  Is  without  meaning — a  travesty  on 
the  words. 

We  have  before  us.  then,  a  bill  to  punish 
those  who  show  by  certain  acts  that  they 
do  not  respect  the  flag.  The  majority  of 
this  House,  and  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country,  will  undoubt- 
edly support  this  legislation.  Some  wiU 
even  say  that  not  to  support  it  shows 
lack  of  love  of  country,  lack  of  patriotism, 
lack  of  respect  for  the  flag.  Such  has 
indeed  been  the  case  In  every  period  of 
history.  Every  Roman  Etaperor  felt  that 
respect  for  his  high  ofBce  could  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  law.  The  Catholic 
Church  once  felt  that  love  of  Gtod  could 
be  compelled  by  the  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition. As  the  committee  hearings 
point  out,  the  UJS.S.R.  believes  that  re- 
spect for  the  Soviet  flag  can  be  com- 
pelled, and  have  provided  a  penalty  of 
2  years  hi  jail  for  desecration  of  the  So- 
viet flag.  This  should  make  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen twice  as  respectful  of  his  flag  as  the 
American  citizen  will  be  of  his — since 
this  bill  provides  only  a  1-year  jail  sen- 
tence for  the  American  citizen. 

Many  of  us  hi  this  Chamber  are  the 
descendants  of  English  citizens  who  came 
to  this  country  because  their  love  of  God 
would  not  allow  them  to  bow  down  to.  or 
bare  their  heads  before,  an  English  King. 
The  English  law  required  this,  as  a  sim- 
ple measure  of  respect  to  the  sovereign — 
the  symbol  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  English  people  saw 
no  harm  in  requiring  by  law  this  mark 
of  respect  for  the  King,  the  symbol  of 
the  nation.  They  undoubtedly  felt,  with 
proper  patriotic  fervor,  that  to  penalize 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  King  would  dis- 
courage disrespect  and  create  a  more 
loyal  citizeruy.  The  small  minority  of 
dissenters  who  disagreed  with  this  view 
were  among  the  founders  of  this  coun- 
try. They  were  also  among  the  architects 
of  our  Constitution.  They  sought  to  ob- 
tain in  this  country  that  freedom  denied 
hi  England,  and  in  almost  all  the  world, 
to  think  as  one  pleased,  to  speak  as  one 

pleased,  and  to  worship  as  one  pleased 

without  compulsion  or  restraint. 


These  men  knew  the  simple  truth  that 
for  men  to  be  free  they  must  resist  all 
compulsion  to  stifle  ideas,  to  compel  con- 
formity of  thought.  Freedom  to  think  as 
one  pleases  is  the  basic  value  which  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
seeks  to  protect.  This  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  men,  the  one  from  which  derivea 
all  other  attributes  of  freedom.  I  stress 
this  point  because  of  only  one  reason. 
The  entire  controversy  over  the  flag  and 
its  desecration  stems  from  its  use  as  a 
symbol,  as  shorthand  for  an  idea,  as  a 
form  of  speech. 

Today  our  citizens  are  engaged  in  a 
great  controversy  over  the  role  of  this 
coimtry  in  the  world  and,  speclflcally, 
over  the  question  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Those  who  support  that  pKjlicy 
very  frequently  do  so  on  the  grounds  that 
our  flag  is  committed  to  the  conflict  and 
must  not  be  dishonored.  This  is  a  short- 
hand way  of  saying  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  our  troops  are  there,  our  honor 
as  a  great  nation  is  committed,  and  to 
protect  that  honor  and  those  commit- 
ments we  cannot  now  withdraw.  One 
who  carries  this  type  of  argument  to  ex- 
tremes is  said  to  wrap  himself  in  the  flag. 
Those  citizens  who  feel  that  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam  on  the  pres- 
ent scale  is  a  mistake,  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  an  unwise  extension  of  Execu- 
tive power,  that  it  violated  commitments 
made  to  the  electorate  against  involving 
this  coimtry  hi  a  land  war  in  Asia,  that 
it  has  abrogated  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  to  declare  war,  may 
also  feel  that  these  actions  desecrate  the 
flag  of  our  country — make  it  meaningless 
as  a  symbol  of  a  free  people  served  by 
a  government  of  limited  power  under  the 
restrictions  of  a  Constitution  unmatched 
in  human  history.  They  may  wish  to 
make  this  assertion  by  a  sjrmbolic  action, 
which  the  bill  we  will  consider  would 
make  illegal  and  severely  punish. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  those  who 
destroy  freedom  do  so  in  the  name  of 
protecting  order  and,  that  custodian  of 
order,  the  state.  Those  who  temporarily 
control  the  state  and,  more  particularly, 
its  military  power,  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage In  manipulating  the  symbols  of 
the  state  and  using  these  symbols  to 
conceal  their  actions  under  the  banner 
of  patriotism,  love  of  country  and  similar 
slogans.  Hence  the  phenomena  so  preva- 
lent today  of  constitutional  governments 
being    overthrown   by   military    Juntas. 
Even  simpler  is  the  process  of  directing 
foreign  policy  by  involving  the  flag,  in 
the  form  of  a  military  unit,  a  naval  ves- 
sel, or  an  Air  Force  plane.  Our  whole 
course  in  Vietnam  has  been  manipulated 
by  flag  symbolism.  Our  boys— with  our 
flag — are  involved;  we  cannot  let  them 
down.  Our  ships — with  our  flag — are  be- 
ing attacked ;  we  must  protect  them.  We 
cannot  ask  If,  perhaps,  our  boys  or  our 
ships  may  not  be  in  the  wrong  place, 
carrying  out  wrong  policies,  because  they 
carry  our  flag.  We  even  become  indignant 
that  our  airplanes — with  our  flag — are 
shot  down  while  bombing  the  citizens  of 
a  foreign  country  agahist  which  we  have 
not  declared  war.  One  would  think,  from 
our  indignation,   that  it  is   wrong  for 
these  people  to  defend  themselves  against 
our  bombs  by  shooting  at  our  planes. 
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The  inherent  impossibility  of  legislat- 
ing love  of  country  or  acceptance  of  the 
temporary  poUcies  of  that  country  by 
penalizing  disrespect  for  the  symbol  of 
that  country  is  multiplied  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill.  Not  only  does  it  seek 
to  penalize  actions  relating  to  a  symbol — 
the  flag — but  also  actions  with  respect  to 
a  symbol  of  the  symbol.  I  quote  from  the 
bill  on  page  2,  line  3 : 

The  term  "flag  of  the  United  States"  .  .  . 
shall  Include  .  .  .  any  picture  or  representa- 
tion ...  of  any  part  or  parts  of  either,  made 
of  any  substance  or  represented  on  any  sub- 
Etance,  of  any  size  .  .  .  upon  which  shall  be 
shown  the  colors,  the  stars  and  the  stripes. 
In  any  number  of  either  thereof,  or  of  any 
part  or  parts  of  either,  by  which  the  average 
person  seeing  the  same  without  deliberation 
may  believe  the  same  to  represent  the  flag, 
standards,  colors  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Under  this  language  it  seems  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  dissident  citizen  hurling  a 
red.  white  and  blue  egg  at  a  picture  of 
the  President  may  be  convicted  under 
this  proposed  statute.  I  can  quite  easily 
conceive  that  the  imaginative  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam war,  will  evolve  Uterally  hundreds 
of  ways  of  testing  this  statute  and,  since 
It  will  now  be  a  Federal  responsibility  to 
enforce  this  law,  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
coping  with  this  outbreak  of  crime  may 
require  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  Fed- 
eral police  force. 

Needless  to  say,  this  potential  mockery 
of  the  law  will  contribute  not  one  iota 
to  love  of  country,  respect  for  the  flag, 
acceptance  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  any 
worthwhile  goal.  It  will  only  exacerbate 
the  tensions  in  our  society,  make  a  sport 
of  violating  the  law.  and  heighten  the 
blood  pressure  of  the  righteously  indig- 
nant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
Ism,  of  freedom,  of  love  for  flag  and 
country,  let  us  not  set  forth  on  this  path. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
one  thing  more.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago  this  Congress  under 
the  pressures  of  the  time  enacted  legis- 
lation aimed,  as  is  this  bill,  at  creating 
love  of  coimtry.  It  sought  to  do  this  by 
punishing  any  person  who  tried  to  de- 
fame the  President  or  the  Congress  by 
the  written  or  spoken  word.  This  was  the 
Sedition  Act  of  1798.  We  have  made  great 
progress  since  that  time.  Our  elected  offi- 
cials, including  myself,  are  now  so  ac- 
customed to  being  publicly  defamed  that 
we  accept  It  as  part  of  the  price  of  office 
In  a  democracy.  Only  in  countries  such 
as  Communist  China  do  we  find  it  a  crime 
to  defame  a  public  flgure.  Many  of  you 
probably  saw  the  story  last  week  of  the 
Irish  ship's  officer  in  a  Chinese  port  who 
suffered  considerable  difficulty  for  de- 
faming Mao  Tse-tung  by  doodling  a  mus- 
tache on  his  picture.  The  picture  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  become  a  symbol  to  Chi- 
nese Communists  of  their  new  society. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill,  which  would 
punish  the  defamation  of  a  symbol,  and 
even  of  a  symbol  of  a  symbol,  is  not  lead- 
ing us  toward  the  day  that  we  shall  all  be 
forced  to  pay  homage  to  a  man  as  sym- 
bol of  our  country.  We  must,  instead, 
freely  give  our  allegiance  to  the  great 
principles  embodied  in  our  Constitution 
which  set  individual  liberty  as  the  touch- 


stone of  human  progress.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  day  that  a  citizen  of  this 
country  Is  not  free  to  doodle  a  mustache 
on  my  picture  or  that  of  L.  B.  J. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  URANIUM  MINERS 
UNDER  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  were  dis- 
tressed to  learn  recently  that  6,000  ura- 
nium miners  are  today  suffering  from 
lung  cancer  and  leukemia  as  a  result  of 
their  breathing  uranium  dust.  Since 
these  tragic  illnesses  did  not  become 
known  until  many  years  after  exposure, 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  as  now 
written,  fall  to  protect  these  miners  and 
their  ffynilies. 

This,  is  an  urgent  reason  for  Federal 
legislation  in  this  field.  In  other  ways, 
too.  Mr.  Speaker,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  need  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 
This  was  the  subject  recently  when 
Lawrence  Smedley.  assistant  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social 
Security,  was  interviewed  on  the  air. 
Since  we  should  all  be  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  script 
of  this  radio  interview,  an  AFL-CIO  pub- 
Uc  service  program,  carried  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  appended  the 
text  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  uranium 
poisoning,  sent  to  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
WiUard  Wirtz  by  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Legislation. 

INDUSTKIAL     iNJtmiES     AND    WaCE    PROTECTION 

(Labor  News  Conference.  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System;  guest,  Lawrence  Smedley,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  APL-CIO's  depart- 
ment of  social  security;  panel,  Alex  Uhl, 
editor  of  Press  Associates,  Inc..  Al  Gold- 
smith, editor  of  the  Washington  Insurance 
Newsletter;  moderator,  Harry  W.  Plan- 
nery) 

Flannkkt:  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  APL-CIO  representa- 
tives and  ranking  members  of  the  press. 
Today's  guest  is  Lawrence  Smedley,  assistant 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of 
Social  Security. 

Workmen's  cranpensatlon — the  insurance 
that  most  workers  have  to  guard  against  the 
loss  of  wages  in  the  event  of  death  or  dis- 
ability resulting  from  a  job-related  mjury — 
la  an  Important  protection  for  workers  and 
their  famUles. 

Although  the  first  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  were  enacted  more  than  50  years 
ago  and  exist  now  In  some  form  in  every 
state,  each  of  them  is  plagued  by  serious 
shortcomings.  Overhauling  workmen's  com- 
pensation to  meet  the  needs  the  Insurance 
is  designed  to  meet  has  been  a  major  goal 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  many  years.  Here  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Smedley  about  what  updating  Is 


needed  and  how  it  can  best  be  aeeompliabed 
are  Alex  Uhl.  editor  of  Press  Asaodates,  In- 
corporated, and  Al  Goldsmith,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Insurance  Newsletter.  Your  mod- 
erator, Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Uhl.  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Ubl:  Mr.  Smedley,  Mr.  Flannery  has 
pointed  out  that  It  has  been  half  a  century 
since  these  laws  first  came  Into  existence  and 
thit  there  are  problems  that  have  developed 
over  the  years  which  apparently  have  not 
been  resolved.  Could  you  tell  us  about  some 
of  these  problems  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  trying 
to  tackle? 

Smedlet:  Tes,  Mr.  UhL  There  are  many 
things  which  we  feel  are  wrong  with  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  I  wlU  list  a  few  of 
them. 

First.  I  think  the  one  that  stands  out  la 
the  Inadequacy  of  cash  benefits,  which  have 
not  kept  up  over  the  years. 

Other  problems,  are  for  example,  that  23 
out  of  50  states  have  failed  to  enact  compiU- 
Bory  coverage. 

Twenty-five  states  permit  numerical  ex- 
emptions— in  other  words,  they  don't  cover 
small  employers. 

Twenty  states  have  failed  to  extend  cover- 
age of  the  laws  to  all  occupational  diseases. 

Twenty-two  states  do  not  provide  onlim- 
Ited  medical  benefits — In  other  words.  In 
many  states,  a  worker  can  stiU  pay  for  the 
cost  of  his  industrial  injury  himaeU. 

Twenty-nine  states  still  do  not  grant  the 
administrative  agency  the  authority  to  su- 
pervise medical  care,  to  assure  that  the 
worker  gets  prt^}er  and  adequate  medical 
care. 

Thirty-two  states  make  no  provision  for 
maintenance  benefits  if  the  worker  wants  to 
undertake  rehabilitation. 

These  ere  Just  a  few  of  the  shortcomings, 
Mr.  Uhl.  May  I  point  out  that  the  standards 
that  the  AFL-CIO  has  urged  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  the  International  Association 
of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  Commission 
which  is  the  association  of  state  workmen's 
compensation  administrators,  by  practically 
all  academic  people  and  experts  who  work  in 
this  field. 

So  our  standsrds  are  not  way-out  stand- 
ards. They  are  generally  accepted  standards. 
But  In  spite  of  this  fact,  wwkmen's  compen- 
sation laws  still  have  not  achieved  the  kind 
of  adequacy  they  should  have. 

Uhi.:  There  is  Just  one  question  In  connec- 
tion with  that,  Mr.  Smedley — out  of  65  mil- 
lion American  workers,  do  we  have  any  Idea 
of  how  many  are  not  covered? 

Sb*edlet:  There  are  no  accurate  statistics 
In  workmen's  compensation,  because  it  Is 
entirely  a  state  program.  There  is  no  real 
central  source  of  statistics. 

We  do  have  estimates.  Our  best  estimates 
are  that  about  four-flfths  of  the  wage  and 
salary  workers,  or  about  50  million  wage  and 
salary  workers,  are  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation. 

Plannert:  Mr.  Smedley.  since  this  is  a 
state  matter.  Is  the  AFL-CIO  seeking  to  go 
after  this  state  by  state,  to  correct  the  in- 
equities m  the  particular  states? 

Smedley:  The  AFL-CIO  has  advocated  a 
federal  workmen's  compensation  law  and  In 
lieu  of  that  federal  minimum  standsu-ds. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  efforts 
by  the  state  AFL-CIO  state  bodies  have  been 
as  vigorous  and  as  ably  advanced  as  any  In 
recent  years.  But  the  basic  deficiencies  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  remain,  and 
the  prospects  do  not  Indicate  that  a  central 
reform  wlU  take  place.  We  feel  that  federal 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  la  Im- 
perative if  injured  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  to  receive  protection  commensurate, 
at  least  with  the  standards  of  a  great  society. 

Flannery  :  Mr.  Ooldamlth. 

aoutsMtTH:  As  the  first  step  In  this  pro- 
gram of  enacting  federal  workmen's  compen- 
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•atlon.UwB,  tbe  AFIi-CIO  baa  long  Mlvocated 
tlia  •naetment  of  mlnimuxn  at»ndarda  for 
wmipwmwting  injuries  arising  out  ot  Ionising 
rmrllfctaon.  Can  you  teU  us,  Mr.  SmMUey,  to 
what  extent  progress  Is  being  made  along 
these  Une»— on  both  the  state  and  federal 
levels? 

Smmblmy  :  As  you  know,  last  year,  we  bad  a 
bill  wlilcli  passed  both  Houses  of  Congreas 
providing  for  unemployment  compensation 
■tandards.  Now,  that  blU  failed  In  conference 
committee.  Had  the  unemployment  mini- 
mum standards  bill  passed,  I  think  you 
would  have  seen  a  much  greater  priority  in 
behalf  of  organized  labor  for  federal  mini- 
mum standards.  So  obviously  until  the  im- 
en^ilojment  compensation  standards  are 
achieved.  I  dont  think  you  will  see  a  priority 
for  federal  minimum  standards  in  workmen's 
compensation  that  you  woiUd  have  seen 
otherwise. 

But  I  do  think  that  there  Is  the  llkeUhood 
of  some  kind  of  federal  legislation — lees  ma- 
jor perhaps — but  In  the  special  areas  of  radi- 
ation Injury  and  so  forth — or  perhaps  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  Improve  state  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  I  think  that  In 
the  interim,  you  will  see  lees  major  federal 
workmen's  compensation,  but  some  kind  of 
legislation  along  these  lines. 

Uhl:  Well,  Mr.  Smedley,  I  was  startled  the 
other  day  to  hear  figures  cited  on  the  number 
of  uranium  miners  who  apparently  are  suffer- 
ing from  lung  cancer,  presumably  as  a  result 
of  working  in  the  uranium  mines.  What  is 
happening  to  these  people?  I  heard  the  figure 
of  6,000  miners  as  Involved. 

Skkdlxt:  What  has  happened  here,  Mr. 
Uhl,  is  that  In  the  West — In  the  uramum 
mines — these  mdlvlduals  worked  In  mines 
and  they  breathed  uranium  dust,  which  Is 
radioactive. 

As  you  know,  radioactive  exposure  can 
cause  latent  disease.  It  might  not  show  up 
for  16  or  30  years.  It  can  cause  cancer — leu- 
kemia is  a  very  conunon  result. 

So  what  has  happened  with  these  individ- 
uals Is  that  now,  16  and  20  years  later,  they 
are  developing  cancer  and  leukemia  in  very 
large  numbers.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  in- 
dividuals have  received  these  diseases  as  the 
result  of  their  occupations. 

One  of  the  tragedies  is  that  at  the  time 
they  worked  in  the  mines  and  left  the  mines, 
there  were  time  Umlts  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  They  had  to  file  a  claim  within 
a  period  of  so  many  years.  And  many  of  them 
are  precluded  from  filing  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  thfeir  cancer  or  leukemia,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone  is  certain  that 
It  resulted  from  their  occupation. 

May  I  point  out  that  tbe  AFL-CIO,  as  early 
as  1969,  advocated  federal  leglslaUon  with  re- 
gard to  radiation  Injury.  We  predicted  at  that 
time  that  this  kind  of  tragedy  would  likely 
occur  unless  federal  legislation  were  adopted. 
We  are  still  advocating  federal  legislation  in 
the  area  of  radiation.  We  hope  that  Congress, 
as  a  result  of  this  sad  situation,  wlU  pass 
such  legislation. 

Pi-AirmBT:  Mr.  Smedley,  I  want  to  get  back 
to  a  fundamental  question.  What  is  tbe  the- 
ory behind  workmen's  compensation?  Why 
shouldn't  a  worker  p«y  for  an  industrial  in- 
jury himself?  He's  got  a  Job.  He's  accepted 
this  Job,  and  it  seems  perhaps  that  the  work- 
er himself  should  pay  for  tbe  Injury  eiis- 
talned  as  the  result  of  his  employment. 

SKKDurr:  Well,  in  the  first  place,  work- 
men's compensation  differs  from  the  typical 
social  insurance,  Mr.  Flannery,  In  that  the 
worker  always  had  the  common  law  right  to 
sue  bis  employer  In  the  event  of  an  industrial 
injury. 

Secondly,  the  employer  does  not  pay  for 
workmen's  compensation.  It  is  primarily  paid 
tor  by  the  public,  since  the  employer  paatea 
on  the  cost  of  this,  generally,  to  the  public. 

But  In  any  event,  the  worker  has  given  up 
his  right  to  sue  In  order  to  receive  workmen's 
compensation  protection.  And  In  return  for 
that  we  hopKl  that  be  would  have  a  prompt 
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benefit,  adequate  medical  care  and  that  so- 
ciety would  be  able  to  resolve  tbe  problems 
that  would  develop  if  we  didn't  bave  this 
kind  of  program  to  take  care  of  our  indus- 
trtaUy  injured. 

It  has  not  worked  out  as  well  as  we  had 
hoped  when  tbe  laws  were  first  passed.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  stlU  improve  state  legisla- 
tion, and  with  federal  legislation,  we  can  im- 
prove the  program  to  operate  as  it  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

Planneut  :  Mr.  Gold«mlth. 
Gou>sMrrH :  Mr.  Smtdley.  returning  to  the 
problem  of  better  detection  of  injuries 
caiised  by  ionizing  radiation,  some  years  ago 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion  and  the  Labor 
Department  started  work  on  a  Joint  program 
to  lead  to  a  national  necord-keeplng  system. 
Legislation  was  sent  to  the  Hill  last  year  and 
it  was  side-tracked,  primartly  because  of  ob- 
jections that  this  was  a  wedge  to  produce  a 
federal  workmen's  compensation  system.  How 
do  you  assess  the  procpects  for  such  a  na- 
tional record-keeping  system? 

Sukdlet:  Yea,  I'm  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lation that  you  are  talking  about.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  pa«Bed.  But  I  think  the 
prospects  are  a  little  better  at  the  present 
time,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  uranium 
miners  and  the  situation  that  has  developed 
there.  I  think  that  as  a  result,  you  will  again 
see  legislation — slmlltr  legislation — along 
this  line  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

Uhi.:  Mr.  Smedley,  this  matter  of  federal 
legislation  raises  the  question  of  who  provides 
the  insurance  to  protect  these  workers  who 
are  injured  on  the  Job.  Is  it  done  by  the  state 
Itself — is  It  done  privately — or  is  it  a  combi- 
nation of  both?  How  do  you  feel  it  should 
be  run? 

Smedley:  Well,  workmen's  compensation  is 
one  of  the  few  social  insurances  that  uses, 
primarily,  private  insunance.  There  is  a  state 
law  requiring  that  the  employer  purchase  an 
Insurance  policy  for  workmen's  compensation 
protection.  There  are  about  seven  states  that 
have  exclusive  state  funds  that  preclude  any 
kind  of  private  insurance  and  about  19  all 
told,  including  the  exclusive  state  fund 
states,  that  have  some  sort  of  a  state  fund 
competing  with  private  insurance. 

Workmen's  compensation  costs  about  $2,- 
700,000,  annually.  Of  that  •2,700,000,  only 
about  »1, 700,000  reache*  the  Injured  workers 
in  benefits,  so  that  only  about  63",.  of  the 
premium  dollar  reaches  the  workers  in  bene- 
fits. This  is  a  very  high  retention  level — a 
very,  very  high  expense  ration. 

For  this  reason,  tbe  AFL-CIO  has  advo- 
cated exclusive  state  funds.  We  feel  that 
workmen's  compensation  Is  basically  a  tax 
on  the  employer,  fixed  by  public  law,  and  that 
the  administration  of  that  act  should  not  be 
delegated  to  private  groups. 

With  the  state  funds — exclusive  state 
funds — about  94%  of  premium  reaches  the 
Injured  worker.  The  difference  there  covUd 
be  used  very  substantially  to  improve  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  because  the  total 
program — on  an  average,  you  understand, 
they  use  experience  ratings  that  vary  from 
employer  to  employer^but  as  a  total  pro- 
gram. It  coats  Just  about  1%  of  payroll.  So 
the  difference  between  private  insurance  and 
public  financing  would  permit  a  considerable 
upgrading  of  the  laws. 

GoLDSiirrH:  In  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  and  their  steps  toward 
improving  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
both  employer  organizations  and  the  Insur- 
ance carriers,  along  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment organizations,  consistently  maintain 
that  they  are  working  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  these  laws.  Now  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  greater  cooperation 
between  these  groups  und  organized  labor 
to  come  into  being — to  tackle  tbe  uniformity 
of  laws,  as  well  as  the  new  problems  that  are 
arising? 

BuxDixr:  Well,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  we  are 
striving  with  these  groups.  We  would  be  very 


happy  to  cooperate  with  these  groups we 

try  to  on  the  state  level  in  seeking  to  improve 
state  laws. 

I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  these  people 
have  had  60  years  to  use  the  state  legislative 
approach  to  Improve  these  laws  and  they  have 
not  been  successful.  I  would  also  remind 
you  that  we  know  of  no  area  that  the  federal 
government  has  entered  where  the  states 
have  done  an  adequate  Job. 

Now,  if  the  states  will  improve  their  work- 
men's compensation  laws — raise  them  to  b 
level  of  adequacy — I  don't  think  they  win 
have  to  fear  federal  legislation.  But  they 
haven't  done  this.  Until  they  do,  I  think 
they  are  going  to  have  to  expect  federal  leg- 
islation in  this  field. 

Uhl:  Mr.  Smedley.  one  group  of  workers 
in  this  country  that  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
neglected  is  tbe  farm  worker.  I  notice  that 
AFL-CIO  president  George  Meany  last  week 
told  Congress  that  farm  workers  ought  to  be 
included  under  tbe  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions law  so  they  can  have  unions  and  fight 
for  better  wages  and  living  conditions.  Now 
are  farm  workers  included  under  workmen's 
compensation?  Should  they  be? 

Smeolet:  Agricultural  workers  are  ex- 
cluded from  many  social  insurance  progframs, 
of  which  workmen's  compensation  is  only 
one.  They  are  probably  tbe  least  adequately 
covered  of  any  workers  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  program  and  Ironically,  Mr. 
Uhl,  agricultural  work  is  one  of  tbe  most 
hazardous  of  all  occupations.  It  has  a  very. 
very  high  accident  rate,  so  there  is  a  great 
need  to  cover  the  agricultural  worker.  The 
rationale  In  tbe  past  for  not  covering  them 
has  been  that  it  is  administratively  difficult 
to  administer  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams that  cover  agricultural  workers. 

But  we  know  now,  in  regard  to  the  Social 
Security  program — they  have  covered  agri- 
cultural workers  almost  entirely  now — th;a 
the  administrative  difficulties  have  not  beci 
that  bad,  really. 

OoLDSMrrH:  With  regard  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity laws,  Mr.  Smedley,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  current  provision  requiring  an  off- 
set between  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits and  Social  Security  disability  beneflt.s'> 
Are  you  for  repeal  of  that  recently-enacted 
provision? 

Plannert  :  I  think  you  might  take  up  flrpt. 
Mr.  Smedley,  what  Is  meant  by  an  offset? 

Smkdlkt;  Yes.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  as  you  know. 
It  Is  possible  for  a  person  who  is  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  to  receive  benefits  from 
tbe  Social  Security  disability  program.  Now 
If  he  were  occupationally  injured  and  his 
permanent  and  total  disability  resulted  from 
his  occupation,  he  could  receive  both  work- 
men's compensation  and  his  Social  Security 
disability  benefits. 

This  has  greatly  alarmed  the  insurance 
Industry  particularly  and  some  employers, 
who  wish  to  offset  Social  Security  benefits 
by  the  amount  of  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  received.  We  bave  opposed  this  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  It,  for  a  number  ol 
reasons. 

The  Social  Security  amendment  of  1965 
include  a  provision  that  when  combined  ben- 
efits exceed  80%,  there  will  be  reduction  of 
Social  Security  benefits.  Now.  what  they 
actually  advocated  and  tried  to  get  through 
was  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction. 

We  think  this  is  unfair  first  because  in 
many  states  the  workmen's  compensation 
benefit  Is  very,  very  Inadequate.  It  replaces 
a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  wages,  and 
to  reduce  a  Social  Security  benefit  when  a 
workmen's  compensation  benefit  Is  inade- 
quate, is  unfair  to  the  worker. 

Two,  It  should  mt  be  done  on  the  Social 
Security  side,  because  the  worker  has  paid 
all  his  life  Into  the  Social  Security  program 
When  he  has  paid  into  that  program,  to 
reduce  bis  benefit — and  in  many  cases  he 
won't  receive  any  Social  Security  benefit,  in 
spite  of  the  fact   he  has  paid  all   his  life 


Into  the  program — seems  to  us  very,  very  un- 
fair. 

Third,  the  Social  Security  program  is  a 
universal  program,  Mr.  Goldsmith.  It  would 
be  Impossible  for  this  program  to  make  spe- 
cial provisions  for  little  programs — much 
smaller  programs  that  exist  in  states  or  pri- 
vately. It  is  up  to  those  plans  to  adjust  them- 
selves where  problems  develop. 

There  are  50  states.  There  are  50  complex 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  varying  In 
all  degrees  of  benefits  and  other  provisions. 
So  obviously,  it  seems  to  us  that  where  co- 
ordination is  needed,  or  some  sort  of  off- 
set— In  most  cases  It  wouldn't  be,  but  if  it 
should  be  needed — the  state  Is  the  best  Judge 
of  bow  to  implement  it,  because  a  provision 
in  the  federal  law  cannot  make  adequate 
provision  for  tbe  complexities  of  state  laws. 

Uhl:  Does  this  same  question  arise  in  tbe 
case  of  prepaid  health  and  hospital  Insur- 
ance— Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield? 

Smedley:   No,  this  does  not  arise. 

Flannesy:  Mr.  Smedley,  as  I  understand 
It,  one  of  tbe  things  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
particularly  concerned  about  In  connection 
with  workmen's  compensation  Is  the  fact 
that  heart  disease  is  usually  not  covered, 
and  that  this  affects  not  only  those  who  are 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation,  but  also 
the  handicapped  worker. 

Smedley:  Yes,  Mr.  Fltmnery,  this  has  be- 
come an  ever  greater  issue  in  tbe  last  year 
or  so. 

In  workmen's  compensation,  it  has  long 
been  a  legal  doctrine  that  an  employer  takes 
a  worker  as  he  finds  him  and  is  responsible 
for  the  aggravation  of  any  underlying  patho- 
logical condition.  In  otbfcr  words,  tbe  worker's 
injury  or  disease  does  not  bave  to  be  caused 
by  his  occupation.  It  is  necessary  only  that 
his  occupation  aggravates  it.  And  there  would 
be  a  few  people  Indeed,  experts  and  other- 
wise; who  would  concede  that  the  stress  and 
strain  of  an  occupation  cannot  aggravate  a 
heart  condition.  As  a  result,  the  legal  inter- 
pretations by  the  courts  have  liberalized  the 
compensability  of  heart  disease. 

Now,  the  general  rule  in  the  past  In  many 
states  has  been  that  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  heart  attack  was  caused  or  contributed  to 
by  unusual  employment  effort  or  strain.  In 
other  words,  something  unusual  In  the  oc- 
cupation. 

Now  in  many  states,  tbe  courts  have  ruled 
that  there  nee<<  be  no  requirement  that  the 
work  effort  be  excessive,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing unusual  or  not  ordinarily  employed.  It  is 
enough  that  a  usual  strain  associated  with 
the  work  in  Itself,  which  was  too  much  at 
that  time,  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
heart — or  that  such  routine  effort,  in  combi- 
nation with  tbe  diseased  condition  of  the 
heart,  produced  collapse. 

So  a  result  of  this  legal  liberalization  by 
the  courts,  the  insurance  companies  In  many 
states  have  been  trying  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  Injury  by  accident  to  preclude  heart 
disease.  There  has  been  considerable  legisla- 
tive activity  and  so  forth  in  the  states  on  it. 

Flannery:  This  also  affects  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  worker? 

Smedley  :  Yes.  There  Is  a  problem  In  hiring 
the  handicapped,  because  it  is  felt  by  some 
employers,  for  example,  that  if  a  worker  has 
a  pre-existing  disability — for  example,  If  he 
has  a  hand  missing  and  he  loses  a  second 
band — tbe  employee  will  then  have  perma- 
nent and  total  disability,  and  therefore,  he 
Is  reluctant  to  hire  a  handicapped  worker. 

Now,  we  have  advocated  that  second  In- 
jury funds  be  established  by  the  states  to 
pick  up  tbe  difference,  so  that  when  an  em- 
ployer hires  a  handicapped  worker,  the  fund 
would  pick  up  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
existing disability  and  that  which  Is  caused 
by  his  employment.  Then  the  employer  would 
not  have  to  fear  additional  workmen's  com- 
pensation cost. 

Flannesy:  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest     on     Labor     News     Conference     was 


Lawrence  Smedley,  assistant  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Dei>artment  of  Social  Security. 
Representing  tbe  press  were  Al  Goldsmith, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Insurance  News- 
letter, and  Alex  Uhl,  editor  of  Press  Associ- 
ates, Incorporated.  This  is  your  moderator, 
Harry  W.  Flannery,  inviting  you  to  listen 
again  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a 
public  affairs  presentation  of  tbe  AFL-CIO, 
produced  In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Radio  Network. 

May  9,   1967. 
Hon.  W.  Wnjjutn  Wmxz, 
Secretary  of  tabor.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Secretaby:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  strongest  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  safety  and  health 
standard  (CPR  Part  6204)  covering  tiranium 
miners  exposed  to  radon  daughters  gas 
under  provision  of  the  federal  public  con- 
tract procurements  act. 

This  Is  a  long-needed  and  long  delayed 
step  by  tbe  federal  government  to  extend 
tbe  protections  against  radiation  already 
provided  lor  other  workers  in  this  field  to 
the  uranium  miners. 

As  you  know,  the  concern  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  been  expressed  both  formally  and  in- 
formally over  many  years.  Tbe  .3  working 
level  standard  in  your  recommended  stand- 
ard was  that  which  the  AFL-CIO  recently 
recommended  to  the  Federal  Radiation  Com- 
mission as  against  its  proposed  .1  working 
level  which  we  regard  as  dangerously  per- 
missive. 

We  strongly  believe  that  this  standard  can 
be  enforced  and  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
other  federal  agencies  with  responsibilities 
in  this  field,  a  control  program  can  be  swiftly 
mounted. 

We  urge  that  you  undertake  programs  In 
the  field  of  workmens'  compensation  and 
manpower  training  to  provide  some  relief. 
Inadequate  though  It  may  be  under  the 
circumstances,  for  the  miners  in  increasing 
numbers  who  are  becoming  victims  of  in- 
curable lung  cancer,  and  for  their  families. 

We  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss  these   matters  further   with   you   and 
members  of  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Biemu^leb, 
Director,   Department   of  Legislation. 


TRANSITION  TO  USE  OP  DOMESTIC 
FARM  LABOR  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESS- 
FXJL. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  from  time  to  time  I  have  read 
statements  In  the  press  referring  to  the 
alleged  hardships  of  California  growers 
since  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78, 
which  stopped  the  flow  of  foreign  farm- 
workers into  the  United  States. 

Some  of  these  articles  have  been  high- 
ly critical  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz, 
particularly  his  action  in  establishing 
$L60  an  hour  as  the  pay  which  must  be 
offered  to  domestic  farmworkers  before 
requesting  the  importation  of  for- 
eign workers.  Often  this  $1.60  an  hour 
Is  referred  to  as  a  "minimum  wage"- 


point  which  should  be  clarified.  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  responsibility  for  setting 
"adverse  effect  rates"  which  apply  only 
to  employers  who  want  agricultural 
workers  for  temporary  seasonal  employ- 
ment. Before  farmers  are  allowed  by  law 
to  bring  foreign  workers  Into  the  coun- 
try, they  must  attempt  to  hire  domestic 
help  at  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate.  If 
sufficient  workers  are  not  available,  they 
may  request  foreign  workers  at  the  same 
wage  rate. 

In  establishing  these  rates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  only  meeting  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  assure  that  foreign  work- 
ers Eire  not  brought  into  the  country  un- 
less they  are  absolutely  needed  and  their 
employment  will  not  adversely  affect 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can workers. 

The  wage  rates  have  been  set  only 
for  the  11  States  which  had  foreign 
labor  in  1966.  The  rates  in  these  States 
depend  on  the  wage  structure  in  the  in- 
dividual State.  Therefore.  California's 
Increase  to  $1.60  an  hour  is  in  keeping 
with  general  wages  in  the  State. 

It  appears  doubtful  that  California 
farmers  suffered  financial  hardship  as  a 
result  of  farm  wage  increases  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  net  income  realized  per 
farm  in  California  rose  18  percent  from 
1965  to  1966. 

Further,  with  1966  net  farm  income  in 
the  United  States  at  a  nearly  20-year 
high  of  $16.2  billion— $2  billion  more 
than  in  1965  and  almost  $4  billion  more 
than  in  1964 — one  could  hardly  argue 
that  the  country  has  suffered  from  the 
limitation  of  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers and  general  increases  in  employment, 
wages,  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic farmworkers. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  work  in  the  fields  and 
orchards.  They  ask  only  what  any  work- 
er deserves — a  decent  living  wage.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  annual  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  farmworkers  dropped 
from  7.3  percent  in  1965  to  6.5  percent  in 
1966.  Both  were  well  below  the  staggering 
8.7-percent  average  for  the  last  5  bracero 
years. 

California  has  definitely  not  been  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  workers — foreign  or 
otherwise.  For  example,  in  1964,  24 
States  used  Mexican  braceros.  In  1965 
and  1966,  only  one  State  used  them — 
California. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Les  Hubbard,  a 
chief  spokesman  for  the  growers  coun- 
cil in  San  Francisco,  disputed  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  farm  labor  shortage 
in  California. 

There  are  few  growers  who  need  foreign 
workers — 

He  said— 
mainly  because  of  tbe  incresised  use  of  bar- 
vesting  machines. 

He  predicted  that  growers  will  ask  for 
far  fewer  than  the  8,700  hired  in  Califor- 
nia last  year. 

Another  well-worn  and  groundless  ar- 
gument is  the  contention  that  the  coun- 
try will  suffer  higher  food  prices  as  a  re- 
sult of  California's  $1.60  sulverse  effect 
rate. 

I  would  point  out  that  although  food 
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prices  roae  5  percent  betweoi  1965  and 
19M,  foods  which  require  the  bulk  of 
seasoDal  farm  labor  In  their  production 
accounted  for  the  least  part  of  the  In- 
crease. Prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables rose  only  3  percent  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  1  percent,  while 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  accounted  for 
most  of  the  price  increase. 

Thus,  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  transition  to  the 
use  of  domestic  farm  labor  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  successful. 

Tbe  whole  country — California  In- 
cluded— ^has  benefited  from  the  termina- 
tl<Hi  of  the  mass  Importation  of  foreign 
farm  labor — a  milestone  on  the  road 
leading  tbe  farmworker  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economic  life. 


June  IS,  1967 


June  IS,  1967 
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A  BHIi  TO  EXTENfD  PROVISIONS  OP 
ACT  OP  OCTOBER  23,  1962,  RELAT- 
INO  TO  CERTAIN  UNPATENTED 
MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcobo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 23.  1982.  relating  to  certain  unpat- 
ented mining  claims. 

The  1962  act.  commonly  known  as  the 
Johnson-Church  Act  or  the  Mining 
Claims  Occupancy  Act.  initially  was 
drafted  and  introduced  by  me  due  to  a 
very  serious  problem  which  existed  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  is  largely  federally 
owned  either  through  the  U.S.  Porest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, or  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Over  the  decades  we  have  had  a  vast 
number  of  people  file  or  purchase  min- 
ing claims  m  good  faith,  believing  they 
were  acquiring  valid  title  to  their  lands. 
In  many  instances  the  original  claims 
were  located  many,  many  years  ago  when 
the  price  of  gold  was  reasonable  and  the 
gold  prospector  could  make  a  reasonable 
living  on  a  claim  of  this  nature.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  many 
of  these  claims  could  have  been  patented 
at  that  time  but  were  not  for  one  rea- 
son or  another. 

Now.  many  of  these  claims  cannot,  be- 
cause of  the  price  of  gold,  be  patented, 
and  the  people  who  have  buUt  their 
homes  and  their  lives  on  these  claims 
face  the  loss  of  their  Improvements,  their 
occupancy,  and  their  homes. 

It  was  my  hope  that  through  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Mining  Claims  Occu- 
pcmcy  Act  we  would  enact  a  relief  bin 
which  would  assist  occupants  of  these 
unpat^ited  claims  to  obtain,  at  fair 
maxket  value,  their  homesites  up  to  5 
acres  of  land. 

The  authority  for  this  act  expires 
October  23  of  this  year.  Many  people  have 
yet  to  file  applications  imder  this  au- 
thority. Additionally,  the  Public  Land 


Law  Review  Commission,  authorized  by 
Congress  In  the  act  of  September  19. 1964. 
is  considering  the  whole  broad  question 
of  public  land  use  in  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  authority  vested  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Mining  Claims  Oc- 
cupancy Act  should  be  continued  until 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
completes  its  work,  and  also  to  permit 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  partici- 
pate under  the  program  to  date,  to  do  so. 
The  bin  which  I  introduce  today  would 
merely  extend,  without  modification,  the 
provisions  of  this  act  until  1  year  after 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
submits  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 


GOVERNMENT    PROGRAM    EVALUA- 
TION COMMISSION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  USi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanhnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
Congress  establishes  appropriations  for 
hundreds  of  Federal  programs  costing 
billions  of  dollars.  We  can  study  them  in 
committees,  however,  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  existing  programs  and  those  which 
were  inaugurated  years  ago  is  seriously 
lacking. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  cosponsor  a 
bill— H.R.  10520— today  to  establish  a 
Government  Program  Evaluation  Com- 
mission, directly  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  Commission  will  elim- 
inate the  virtual  monopoly  the  execu- 
tive agencies  have  in  this  field  of  evaluat- 
ing past  and  present  programs. 

The  Commission's  purpose  would  be  to 
inform  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
effectiveness  of  past  and  existing  pro- 
grams; second,  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  continued;  third,  and  if 
so,  on  what  level;  and  fourth,  to  assign 
relative  priority  In  allocation  of  Federal 
funds. 

A  careful  study  of  this  bill  will  Indicate 
that  selection  of  members  will  be  divided 
among  the  two  major  parties,  and  will 
be  essentially  bipartiaan. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  such  a  Com- 
mission will  help  us  eliminate  wasteful 
spending,  and  help  ua  to  have  some  gov- 
ernmental organ  which  would  help  our 
multitude  of  programs  furnish  the  best 
possible  services  with  the  least  amount 
of  waste.  The  major  reexamination 
duties  of  this  Commission  will  help  com- 
mittees determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
numerous  programs,  and  will  simplify 
the  study  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
appropriations  required  by  them. 

At  present.  Congress  must  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  executive  branch  and  the 
agencies  that  administer  the  programs 
for  this  type  of  information.  This  is 
mainly  because  they  have  the  staff,  re- 
sources, and  techniques  for  such  evalua- 
tion. However.  ^Ince  these  agencies  and 
the  branch  they  are  responsible  to  usual- 
ly attempt  to  justify  tlieir  existence  and 
spendlngs,  can  we  be  assured  of  complete 


objectivity?  Objectivity  has  been  lacking 
In  the  past  on  several  occasions. 

We  need  an  Independent  agency  to 
help  us  evaluate  the  programs,  and  to 
keep  us  better  informed.  The  public  de- 
mands that  Federal  programs  be  effec- 
tive, with  an  elimination  of  waste  and 
overlapping.  This  bUl  is  the  answer  to 
that  demand,  and  is  sorely  needed  by  the 
legislative  branch. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
RTTTER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Huhcate]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \ilsh 
to  join  with  countless  others  who  are 
mourning  the  death  of  Joseph  Cardinal 
Ritter,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 
Cardinal  Ritter  passed  away  after  74 
fruitful  years  of  religious  fulfillment  on 
Saturday,  June  10,  1967.  In  his  own  quiet 
way,  he  not  only  led  his  church  to  an 
elevated  and  honored  position  in 
America,  but  also  to  a  more  meaningful 
place  In  the  lives  of  its  many  faithful. 
His  own  life  embodied  concepts  of  hu- 
man Justice  and  Christian  charity.  Years 
before  this  Congress  iiassed  legislation  to 
integrate  America's  schools.  Cardinal 
Ritter  ordered  that  parochial  schools  of 
both  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  open 
their  doors  to  children  of  all  races.  He 
was  the  leading  spokesman  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Coxmcll  and  led  the  fight  for  a 
liberal  church  stand  on  religious  liberty. 
This  courageous  outlook  resulted  in  a 
new  ecumenical  spirit  that  will  someday 
undoubtedly  bring  a  new  harmony  among 
the  Christian  religions  of  the  world. 

At  home,  a  far-reaching  immvatlon 
brought  forth  the  concept  of  the  expan- 
ston  ftmd  drive  which  enabled  the  physi- 
cal construction  and  continued  growth  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  The  cardinal's 
leadership  also  paved  the  way  for  an  al- 
most effortless  transition  into  the  use  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council's  decrees  on 
the  new  liturgy. 

Cardinal  Ritter  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous foresight.  His  small  physical  stature 
belied  his  enormous  will  to  see  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  life  become  a  lasting 
reality.  We  mourn  him,  and  we  will  miss 
him. 


BUNKER  HILL  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  CNkll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OT^EILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hitroduce  today,  along  with 
Representative  Jamks  Clbviland.  of  Now 
E.\mpshlre,    a    bill    that    would    make 


Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Charlestown  a 
national  historic  site. 

The  people  of  Charlestown,  of  Boston, 
and  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  feel  a 
special  pride  in  and  affection  for  Bunker 
Hill.  But  this  monimient  is  too  impor- 
tant, too  meaningful  to  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry,  to  be  limited  to  the  people  of 
our  State.  It  represents  America's  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  freedom,  her 
fight  for  the  right  to  establish  her  own 
form  of  goverrunent.  Because  of  this,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  wishes 
to  donate  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  donation  of 
the  monument  and  the  4  acres  of  land 
surrounding  It,  and  to  establish  the  site 
as  the  Bunker  Hill  National  Historic  Site. 
This  would  be  administered,  protected, 
and  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM: 
TENNESSEE  OPPOSES  SURREN- 
DER AT  PANAMA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  15,  1967,  I  quoted  the 
texts  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  and  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  op- 
posing the  projected  surrender  to 
Panama  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  Is  indeed,  gratifying  to 
report  that  the  85th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  action  of  Its 
house  of  representatives  on  May  22, 
1967,  and  the  senate  on  May  24,  adopted 
Tennessee  House  Joint  Resolution  84, 
likewise  strongly  opposing  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  United  States  of  its 
existing  sovereign  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

It  is  Interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Tennessee  resolution  had  23  sponsors. 
This  fact  clearly  shows  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  are  far  ahead  of  their  general 
government  in  Washington  in  appraising 
the  dangers  at  Panama.  These  have  been 
dramatized  by  recent  threats  of  Egypt  to 
block  the  Suez  Canal  to  vessels  of  nations 
opposing  Egypt's  despotic  policy  In 
claiming  International  waters  adjacent 
to  the  Suez  Canal  as  being  under  the 
absolute  control  of  Egypt. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  In- 
stinctively recognize  that  cession  of  their 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  would 
be  tantamoimt  to  ceding  it  to  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  power  •  and  that 
Panama  would  become  another  Cuba. 
They  do  not  wish  to  have  a  Suez  Canal 
type  of  crisis  at  Panama  and  growing 
numbers  of  them  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent It.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  new 
treaties  with  Panama  will  inevitably 
create  there  a  Suez  Canal  situation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  three  States  having 
exercised  their  sovereign  powers  as 
parties  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  other  States  will  soon  follow 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Termessee 
with  supporting  actions. 

The  indicated  resolution  follows: 

TENNESSEE    HOU-SK    JOINT    RESOLUTION    84 

A  resolution  expressing  strong  opf>osltlon  to 
the   proposal   that   the  United   States  re- 
linquish   its   sovereignty    oyer    tbe    Canal 
Zone  and  tbe  Panama  Canal 
Whereas,    the    Executive    Branch    of    the 
United     States     Govenunent     has    publicly 
announced  that  it  is  In  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  or  Treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  could  dilute  the  indispen- 
sable grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
States-owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
pursuant  to  law  and  purchase  from  Individ- 
ual property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty 
with   Panama   for  the   construction,   opera- 
tion, maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  any  such  proposed  treaty  or 
treaties,  if  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  could  divest  the  United  States  of 
authority  where  there  Is  grave  responsibility 
and  thereby  render  our  government  Im- 
potent to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  under  which  Treaty  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  maintain,  operate  and 
protect  the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of 
equality  for  world  shipping:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties,  if  approved,  could  effectively  de- 
stroy all  the  Indispensable  rights  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeovers  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  imperil  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere;  now  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  eighty-fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  we  oppose  the  relinquishing  by 
the  United  States  of  Its  existing  rights, 
powers  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
States  Senator  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
from  Tennessee. 


WHEN  THE  RACE  FOR  SPACE 
BEGAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Russian  Sputnik  I  in  1957  was 
an  achievement  of  epochal  significance 
that  stimulated  extensive  writings  about 
the  efforts  of  man  for  the  investigation 
of  space.  Little,  however,  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  pioneering  that  neces- 
sarily preceded  recent  extraordinary  per- 
formances in  the  race  of  the  two  strong- 
est world  powers — the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

One  such  article  about  the  first  use  of 


sealed  cabins  and  life  support  systems, 
by  J.  Gordon  Vaeth.  now  Director  of 
System  Engineering  of  the  U.S.  National 
Environmental  SateUlte  Center,  teUs  the 
dramatic  story  of  tbe  Important  con- 
tribution of  Lt.  Comdr. — ^now  Vice 
Adm.— T.  G.  W.  Settle,  U£.  Navy,  and 
the  late  Maj.  Chester  L.  Fordney.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in  their  historic 
balloon  ascent  in  Augiist  1933  into  the 
stratosphere.  In  the  light  of  the  later 
role  for  space,  the  initial  Soviet  reactions 
to  that  world  altitude  record  flight,  as 
related  by  Director  Vaeth.  Applies  an 
insight  into  what  has  followed  in  "con- 
testing" the  heights  of  science.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Settle  and  Majpr  Fordney  was 
doubtless  utilized  with  profit  by  Soviet 
scientists  in  developing  the  first  sputniks. 
In  order  that  the  history  of  the  Settle - 
Fordney  flight  and  Its  significance  may 
be  recorded  in  the  permEment  annals  of 
the  Congress  and  thus  serve  as  an  in- 
■spiratlon  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  I 
quote  the  indicated  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

When  the  Race  fob  Space  Began 
(By  J.  Gordon  Vaeth) 
(The  Soviet  Union  had  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  world  by  sending  men  higher 
than  anyone  had  ever  gone  before.  Ameri- 
ca's response  was  made  shortly  afterward 
by  a  naval  officer  and  a  Marine  officer.  Their 
names  were  not  Shepard  and  Glenn,  and 
the  time  was  not  tbe  Sixties,  but  the 
Thirties.  In  an  all-but-forgotten  flight,  two 
American  mUltary  men  carried  their  coun- 
try's colors  to  a  world  altitude  record  and 
began  the  race  for  space  that  continues 
today) 

On  20  November  1933 — whUe  a  great,  pear- 
shap>ed.  white-colored  envelope  drifted  sUent- 
ly  above  the  Ohio  countryside— a  message 
was  received  by  Naval  Communications  in 
Washington :  Stratosphere  Balloon  Lt.  Comdr. 
Settle  Major  Fordney  took  oS^  Akron  Naught 
Nine  Three  Naught  X  Please  Inform  OPNAV, 
Buaer,  Major  General  Commandant. 

Those  who  originated  and  received  this 
dispatch  could  have  hardly  foreseen  its  Im- 
plications. The  take-off  which  it  reported 
would  result  in  the  achievement  of  a  world's 
altitude  record.  The  Foreign  Commissar  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  commenting  on  the  flight, 
would  use  it  as  a  basis  for  challenging  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  his  country 
for  the  conquest  of  tbe  heights.  Josef  Stalin, 
apparenUy  Irked  by  the  Settle-Fordney 
achievement,  allegedly  would  order  three 
Soviet  balloonlsts  into  the  air  and  to  their 
deaths  In  an  attempt* to  break  the  American- 
held  record.  And  from  this  there  would 
emerge  the  Race  for  Space,  a  race  that  began 
with  piloted  balloons  before  graduating  to 
satellites  and  manned  spacecraft. 

Tlie  balloon  which  rose  from  the  Akron 
Municipal  Airport  that  morning  30  years  ago 
had  emblazoned  on  its  gondola  the  crossed 
anchors,  shield,  and  eagle  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  globe,  eagle,  and  anchor  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Tbe  pilot  was  Lieutenant  Commander 
Thomas  ("Tex")  Oreenhow  WUllams  Settle, 
U.S.  Navy,  known  at  that  time  for  his  interest 
in  rocket  experiments  and  his  predictions  of 
the  coining  era  of  manned  rocket  flight. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Settle's  scientific  ob- 
server was  a  ground-based  Marine  reservist. 
Major  Chester  L.  I\>rdney. 

Their  ascent  did  much  more  than  begin 
the  Race  for  Space.  It  pioneered  the  sealed 
cabins  and  life  support  systems  used  In 
manned  spacecraft  today.  As  far  as  is  known. 
It  was  the  first  flight  to  expose  living  or- 
ganisms, spores,  directly  to  conditions  at  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere.  It  Is  believed  to  have 
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been  ttie  first  flight  In  which  tba  bicaogleal 
effaets  of  very  high  altitude  redUtlon  upon 
homaa  t^elngs  waa  the  subject  of  aerloua 
coDoera  and  atudy. 

Settle  uad  Fordney  rode  no  rocket,  ^ey 
could  hAitlly  be  called  aetroiututa  In  today's 
sense  of  the  word.  They  were,  however,  the 
first  Americans  to  reach,  enter,  and  remain 
for  any  period  of  time  (two  hours)  In  a 
^Moe-equlTalent  environment.  In  this  sense, 
they  were  America's  first  men-in-space — and 
the  preas  and  public  of  the  times  considered 
them  such. 

The  story  of  their  ttght  had  its  beginnings 
half  a  decade  before  In  the  mld-1920s.  Settle, 
an  airship  ofllcer  based  at  Lakefaunt,  New 
Jersey,  had  become  Interested  in  taking  a 
free  balloon  as  high  as  posBlble  into  the  at- 
moqthere.  He  watched,  therefore,  the  alti- 
tude atten^tts  being  made  at  the  time  in  an 
open  balloon  basket  by  the  Army's  Captain 
Hawthorne  Gray.  When,  In  1927,  Oray 
reached  42,470  feet,  but  lost  his  life  through 
oxygen  supply  failure.  Settle  quickly  con- 
cluded that  flight  to  this  and  greater  heights 
would  demand  sealed  and  pressurized  cabins. 

With  C.  P.  Burgess  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, he  worked  out  a  design  for  such  a 
cabin.  It  was  among  the  first  in  aviation 
history.  Dubbed  "The  Flying  Coffln"  because 
ot  its  shape,  it  consisted  of  a  cylinder  about 
seven  feet  long,  with  rounded  ends  and  a 
diameter  of  approximately  three  feet.  Inside 
was  room  for  one  man,  bis  life  support  sys- 
tem. Instruments,  and  flight  controls.  Sit- 
ting on  a  shelf.  Settle  had  hoped  to  ride  this 
tube-ahaped  gondola  far  Into  the  strato- 
Bphnt. 

Bear  Admiral  William  A.  Moffet,  the  Bu- 
reau's research -minded  Chief,  took  a  personal 
Interest  In  the  "Coffin"  and  authorized  its 
fabrication  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory, 
Philadelphia.  It  was  never  built,  however. 
About  thli  time,  Ifavy  efforts  to  develc^  a 
seaplane  to  win  the  Schneider  Racing  Trophy 
had  begun  to  attract  Congressional  and  pub- 
lic attention.  There  was  an  outcry  against 
so-called  "unconventional  projects."  The 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  ylrided  to  pressure, 
and  among  the  projects  cancelled  was  "The 
Flying  Ooffln." 

OtbetB,  however,  had  been  quick  to  adopt 
the  idea.  Auguste  Plocard,  the  Swiss-born 
physicist,  waa  one.  Independently,  he  bad 
hit  upon  the  same  solution  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  low  pressure,  extreme  cold, 
and  lack  of  oxygen  found  at  the  heights  he 
wanted  to  reach  for  eoamic  ray  studlea.  In- 
ataad  oC  a  cylinder,  however,  hla  cabin  waa  a 
sphere.  In  it,  he  and  an  aaaiatant  twice 
reached  record  altitudea  over  Europe:  Sl.OOO 
feet  In  1B31  and  58.000  feet  a  year  later. 

Barly  In  183S,  Auguste  Plocard  came  to 
the  United  States  for  a  lecture  tour  which 
be  hoped  would  help  nUae  fundi  for  still  an- 
other aaoent.  Thla  waa  the  year  that  Chicago 
waa  playing  host  to  the  world's  fair — "A 
Century  of  Progreaa"  Kxposltion.  Plccard  sug- 
gested that  he  make  his  new  scientific  flight 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  fair.  Its 
manageiB  were  entbuslaatlc;  the  National 
Braadcaatlng  Company  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Mom  quickly  volunteered  to  help  as  spcn- 
aors.  Two  Nobel  prize-winning  Aafierlcan 
aeienOata,  Arthur  H.  Compton  aiKl  Bobert  A. 
MIlMkan,  would  provide  coamlc  ray  equip- 
ment. The  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Cor- 
poration agreed  to  donate  the  hydrogen  and 
the  Dow  Oiemlcal  Company,  a  gondola.  The 
balloon  would  be  designed  and  built  at  ooet 
by  the  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Corporation.  The 
pilot  would  be  Auguate  Plccard.  His  twin 
brother  Jean,  a  chemist  living  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  would  accompany  him  aloft  as 
obaerver. 

An  Bnfnraaean  drcumatance  In  Europe, 
howerer.  aeeaaaltated  Auguate  Plccard^a  re- 
ton.  Settle,  tbo  only  man  in  tbs  world  then 
known  to  be  licensed  to  fly  aU  typea  of 
aircraft,  itaoord  dlstanoe-holder  for  baUoon 
flying  and  wUuw  at  th»  le-entry  Oonlon 


Bennett  International  Balloon  Race  of  1932, 
waa  loaned  by  the  Navy  to  serve  as  pilot. 
When  uncertainty  aroee  about  the  balloon's 
ability  to  reach  a  record  height,  Jean  Plccard 
graciously  withdrew  frcxn  the  Sight  to  reduce 
the  weight  not  disposable  for  ballast. 

Settle  would  go  it  alone — and,  to  see  his 
take-off,  tens  of  thouaands  arrived  at  Chi- 
cago's Soldier  Field  on  the  summer  night  of 
4  August  1933.  They  looked  out  upon  a  sight 
never  before  seen  In  that  great  stadium. 
White  ground  cloths  had  been  spread  across 
the  grass.  On  them  lay  a  pUe  of  wrinkled 
fabric,  the  envelope  of  the  largest  balloon  yet 
built.  Nearby  was  a  stack  of  700  steel  cylto- 
ders  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  Prom  these 
cylinders  a  long  inflation  tube  stretched  over 
to  the  giant  bag. 

Inflating  the  600,000-cublc-foot.  single- 
ply,  rubberized-cotton  envelope  waa  slow  and 
tedious.  QraduaUy,  however,  the  105-foot- 
diameter  balloon  began  mushrooming  into 
shape.  It  was  kept  earthbound  by  ropes  which 
passed  through  eyelets  in  a  catenary  band 
circling  the  envelope  near  its  top. 

Toward  2:00  a.m..  the  gondola  was  wheeled 
beneath  the  towering  bag  to  be  connected  by 
shroud  lines  with  another  catenary  band 
girding  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon.  Seven 
feet  in  diameter,  the  sphere  had  a  shell  only 
three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  thick. 

At  2:15  a.m..  It  was  announced  over  the 
public  address  system  that  Settle  wanted  to 
test  the  balloon  valve.  Complete  silence  was 
requested.  The  crowd  fell  quiet.  He  gave  the 
valve  cord  a  hard  pull,  let  go,  and  listened. 
Many  could  hear  It — a  prolonged  hissing  and 
whlstUng  that  gradually  lessened  and  then 
stopped,  which  meant  that,  instead  of  slam- 
ming shut  as  they  should  have  done,  the 
valve  doors  had  only  slowly,  very  slowly, 
moved  back  into  the  closed  position. 

The  envelope  was  only  pcu-tlally  Inflated  to 
leave  room  for  the  hydrogen  to  expand  as 
greater  heights  and  Icwer  pressures  were 
reached.  The  125,000  cubic  feet  which  had 
been  fed  into  the  bag  had  concentrated  as 
a  ball  of  gas  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ballon:  the  lower  part  was  empty  and  hung 
as  loose  folds  of  fabric.  Passing  through  these 
folds,  the  valve  cord  had  been  restrained.  The 
balloon's  designers  had  foreseen  this  possibil- 
ity, had  heavily  coated  the  cord  with  graphite, 
and  had  brought  it  down  through  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  bag  and  out  through  the  fabric 
at  a  point  where  they  thought  the  valve  cord 
would  be  relatively  free  from  the  sucked-ln 
folds  and  curtains.  Still,  the  cord  continued 
to  be  restrained. 

Settle  stood  on  the  field,  looking  alternately 
at  the  balloon  and  at  the  crowd.  Unable  to 
valve  properly,  he  knew  that  the  flight  would 
probably  fail.  He  also  knew  that  to  abort 
the  launch  attempt  by  ripping  the  balloon 
and  releasing  its  hydrogen  In  the  middle  of 
the  stadium  would  endanger  the  people  in 
the  stands. 

"Let's  go."  he  said. 

Bathed  in  the  light  of  powerful  searcb- 
lighta,  the  A  Century  of  Progreta,  as  the  bal- 
loon bad  been  christened  on  the  fleld,  began 
a  slow  majestic  cUmb.  Et  was  3 :00  a jn. 

At  6,000  feet,  seeing  tUmself  over  deserted 
railroad  yards.  Settle  tyled  the  valve  again. 
This  time  it  stayed  open,  showing  no  sign  of 
closing  whatsoever. 

Three  thousand  feet  .  .  .  and  falling.  Settle 
began  dumping  sand  and  lead  pellet  ballast 
upon  the  tracks  beneath. 

StUl  Ulumlnated  by  the  llghU  at  Soldier 
Field,  the  sinking  balloon  was  clearly  visible 
to  the  spectators.  Marine  Major  Fordney, 
whose  men  had  been  helping  with  the  launch 
operation,  took  four  Marines  with  him. 
Jumped  into  a  car  and  headed  for  the  baUoon, 
keeping  It  barely  in  sight  as  it  dropped  ever 
lower  In  the  sky.  When  he  reached  it,  he 
found  It  lying  deflated  on  the  Chicago, 
BarUngton,  and  Qulncy  right-of-way  at  14th 
and  Canal  Streets.  A  dgarette-amoking 
crowd  had  begun  to  gather  and  was  tramp- 


ing over  the  envelope.  Settle,  uninjured,  w&s 
doing  his  best  to  keep  them  away.  Few  paid 
any  attention  to  his  warning  shouts  that  the 
big  bag  stUl  had  pockets  of  explosive  hydro- 
gen in  it.  Some  had  begun  cutting  the  fabric 
up  for  souvenirs.  One  or  two  were  even  eye- 
ing the  equipment  and  Instruments  toslde 
the  gondola. 

Fordney  and  his  men  made  their  entry. 
According  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Nevt,  "in  the 
ensuing  three  minutes,  the  mob  was  treated 
to  a  gala  performance  of  language  and  action 
that  have  won  reputations  for  potency  from 
the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  Shores  of 
Tripoli.  Neither  lost  any  of  its  traditional 
effectiveness  under  the  circumstances."  With 
the  help  of  other  military  personnel  arriving 
on  the  scene,  the  balloon  was  rolled  up,  placed 
on  a  railroad  freight  ear,  and,  with  the  gon- 
dola, taken  to  a  nearby  warehouse  where  It 
was  secured  for  the  night  and  guarded  by 
Fordney's  Marines. 

The  flight  had  reached  6,000  feet.  It  had 
lasted  about  15  minutes.  The  great  spectacle 
at  Soldier  Field  had  ended  in  a  tremendous 
flop.  Yet  the  press  treated  the  episode  good- 
naturedly.  One  paper  headlined  the  story, 
Settle  Up!  Settle  Down!  Almost  every  edi- 
torial expressed  the  hope  that  the  flight 
would  be  attempted  ag^ln. 

And  It  was.  The  hydrogen  was  re-ordered; 
two  thousand  holes  and  bruise  marks  were 
patched  In  the  envelope;  the  gondola  was 
refitted  and  its  dents  removed. 

Settle,  whose  duty  assignment  was  In- 
spector of  Naval  Aircraft  In  Akron,  remained 
on  loan  by  the  Navy  for  this  second  attempt. 
His  experience  on  the  first  flight  had  con- 
vinced him  that,  regardless  of  weight  consid- 
erations, be  needed  another  man  on  board. 
He  chose  "Mike"  Fordney,  who  had  saved  the 
balloon  from  the  mob  and  whom  he  had 
known  for  some  months  In  connection  with 
the  Exposition  and  with  the  preparations  for 
take-off  at  Soldier  Fleld.  Fordney,  a  student 
of  science,  and  in  charge  of  the  mathematics 
exhibit  at  the  fair,  was  detaUed  as  fUght 
observer. 

On  24  September  1933  came  news  from 
overseas  that  the  Soviets  had  that  date  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  launch  a  record-seeking, 
hlgh-altltude,  sealed-cabln  balloon.  Its 
name:  the  VSSR.  Six  days  later,  they  suc- 
ceeded. In  a  flight  lasting  eight  hours  and 
19  minutes,  three  Russian  aeronauts. 
Oeorgi  Prokofiev,  Konstantin  Oudenoff,  and 
Ernest  Blmbaum  reached  a  height  of  62,230 
feet.  In  their  ascent  from  Moscow  to  a  point 
11.8  miles  above  the  earth,  they  had  sur- 
passed Augiisto  Piecard's  "highest  aloft" 
record  by  almost  10,000  feet. 

In  replying  to  the  Soviet  achievement. 
Settle  and  Fordney  decided  not  to  try  an- 
other ascent  from  the  Exposition  grounds  In 
Chicago.  They  would  transfer  operations  to 
the  Ooodyear  Zeppelin  dock  at  Akron.  In- 
side this  manunoth  hangar,  the  l>alloon  could 
be  Inflated  and  ri(,ged  regardless  of  the 
weather  and  in  privacy,  without  fanfare  and 
public  relations  pressures. 

On  17  November,  the  A  Century  o/  Prog- 
res*,  was  erected  and  pronounced  ready  for 
flight  again.  The  troublesome  valve  cord, 
now  encased  In  a  flexible  tube  and  led  out  o( 
the  bag  at  the  equator,  worked  perfectly. 
Only  the  wait  for  favorable  weather  re- 
mained. 

Early  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  already- 
inflated  balloon  was  walked  through  the 
northeast  hangar  doors  and  out  onto  the 
field.  Fordney,  dreeaed  In  leather  fiylng 
jacket,  took  his  place  Inside  the  gondola  for 
what  would  be  the  first  and  only  balloon 
fitght  he  ever  made.  His  was  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  scientific  equipment. 

Settle,  hatless  and  wearing  white  tennis 
shoes,  bhie  trousers,  and  a  light  leather 
jacket,  was  »Xap  the  gondoU  checking  shroud 
lines  and  attachments. 

Because  a  "high  sun"  was  desired  for  some 
of  the  scieatlfle  experiments  aboard,  the  plan 
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was  to  reach  peak  altitude  about  midday. 
High  velocity  winds  waited  in  the  strato- 
sphere. Drift-wise,  Settle  and  Fordney  could 
not  afford  to  spend  any  more  time  than  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  their  eastward  fiow. 
The  coastline  was  too  close.  Accordingly,  It 
was  hoped  to  delay  the  launch  as  late  into 
the  morning  as  possible. 

The  balloon  had  been  undocked  at  day- 
break to  take  advantage  of  the  early-mom- 
ing  wind  lull.  As  the  sun  rose,  so  did  the 
wind.  By  nine  o'clock  it  was  blowing  out  of 
the  northwest  at  almost  eight  m.p.h.  The 
craft  oould  not  be  held  on  the  ground  much 
longer.  Minutes  later  the  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress began  its  ascent  with  Settle  riding  atop 
the  gondola  roof  jettisoning  bags  of  lead  and 
sand  ballast. 

For  the  second  time  it  was  headed  up,  its 
destination  the  upiier  atmosphere.  Gross 
weight  as  it  left  the  ground  was  7,700  pounds, 
of  which  4.100  was  ballast. 

Inexorably  the  aerostat  began  its  drift 
towards  the  ooast  where  the  Atlantic  lapped 
at  the  shoreline  only  400  miles  away.  Altitude 
was  maintained  at  between  2,000  and  6,000 
feet  as  Settle  tried  to  stay  in  low-vel  city 
winds  as  long  as  possible  before  starting  up 
towards  celling  about  noon. 

Casually  killing  Ume  and  drifting  along 
with  hatohes  open,  Settle  and  Fordney 
quickly  began  to  feel  at  home  in  their  little 
sphere.  It  was  not  a  strange  environment  to 
either  of  them.  They  had  spent  many  pre- 
flight  hotirs  in  it.  Procedure  trainers  being 
unknown  In  1933,  they  had  used  the  gondola 
for  dry-runs  and  closed-hatch  simulated 
flights  to  prove  out  the  adequacy  of  the  air 
regeneration  system. 

Of  the  equipment  crammed  Into  the  7-foot 
ball,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  Important. 
The  heart  of  the  system  was  a  double-walled 
flask  conuming  liquid  oxygen  which  was 
evaporated  to  replace  oxygen  consumed  by 
breathing.  It  could  also  be  tised  to  maintain 
or  build  up  cabin  pressure.  To  remove  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapor,  absorbents  used  in 
the  submarine  service  were  employed.  An- 
ticipating latter-day  "bailout  bottles,"  Mom- 
sen  submarine  escape  lungs  were  carried  to 
be  worn  in  the  event  of  having  to  parachute 
down  from  very  high  altitudes. 

The  chutes  were  attached  to  the  shroud 
lines  of  the  rigging.  Bach  man  wore  a  par;\- 
chute  harness.  If  he  had  to  jump,  he  would 
quickly  fasten  the  harness  D-rlngs  to  the 
chute  and  dive  over  the  side.  A  tie-down  ar- 
rangement In  the  rigging  would,  like  a  static 
line,  automatically  open  the  parachute. 

The  gondola  had  a  deck,  4  feet  in  diameter, 
to  stand  upon.  Three  tters  of  shelves  circled 
the  whlte-palnted  Interior  of  the  sphere. 
Deck  and  shelves  were  supported  by  eight 
vertical  lUnchlons  attached  directly  to  the 
load  ring  atop  the  gondola.  Thus,  the  weight 
of  men  and  shelf-mounted  equipment  was 
taken  directly  by  the  rigging  of  the  balloon 
and  not  by  the  thin  gondola  skin.  Ten  ob- 
servation porte,  3^  Inches  in  diameter,  had 
been  built  Into  the  sbeU.  So  had  two  hatches, 
each  with  an  alrUght  double  door.  To  con- 
trol internal  temperature,  the  upper  half 
of  the  outer  surface  from  the  gondola's 
equator  to  60  degrees  North  latitude  had 
been  painted  white,  the  lower  half,  black. 
At  12:45  pjn.,  over  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
Settle  began  ballasting  continuously.  The 
ascent  to  the  helghte  had  begun  in  earnest. 
Hatohes  were  closed  at  18.760  feet.  Ground 
visibility  was  poor  and  obscured  by  haze 
while  the  balloon  roee  ever  higher  Into 
clearer  and  more  rarefied  air.  As  it  did.  the 
faint  clicking  of  the  cosmic  ray  counters 
became  more  Insistent. 

Peak  altitude  was  reached  about  2 :  10.  The 
altimeter  read  58,000  feet.  Exact  height 
would  not  be  known  until  the  balloon's  re- 
turn to  earth  and  an  examination  made  of 
Ite  sealed  barograph  by  the  Bureau  of  Stend- 
ards.  At  celling,  cabin  pressure  hdd  at  the 
equivalent  ot  13,000  to  16,000  feet  whUe  In- 
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board  temperature  ranged  between  40  and 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  addition  to  three  pieces  of  cosmic  ray 
apparatus,  there  were  cameras,  a  spectro- 
graph, a  light  polarization  Indicator,  and 
air  sample  bottles  to  monitor,  operate,  or 
use.  Also  aboard  were  standard  color  charts 
to  compare  with  and  determine  the  color  of 
the  sky. 

Suspended  in  the  rigging  above  the  gon- 
dola was  the  aerial  for  the  3-watt  radio  trans- 
mitter carried.  Dangling  60  feet  below  was 
the  receiver  antenna.  Call  letters  were  W9XZ. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  flight.  Settle  and 
Fordney  were  in  voice  contact  with  ground 
stations.  They  talked  with  flight  sponsors 
Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Niles  Trammell,  NBC  vice  president 
and  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

For  two  hours  the  balloon  fioated  at  near- 
maximum  sJtltude.  With  the  approach  of  late 
afternoon,  the  hydrogen  began  to  cool  and 
contract.  A  loss  of  Uft  set  in.  As  it  did.  Settle 
began  ballasting  again  this  time  to  control 
the  rate  of  descent. 

From  a  ballast  hopper  Inside  the  gondola 
poured  a  mixture  of  lead  shot.  One  milU- 
meter  and  one-half  millimeter  in  diameter, 
the  size  of  these  pellets  had  been  carefully 
selected  to  ensure  that  no  one  could  be  In- 
jured on  the  ground  by  their  fall.  Teste  had 
shown  that  at  terminal  velocity  they  would 
not  puncture  the  eyeball  of  a  person  looking 
skyward  at  the  balloon. 

Descent  was  malntelned  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  15  feet  per  second.  At  about  30,000  feet. 
Inboard  and  outboard  pressures  were  equal- 
ized. At  26,600,  the  hatohes  were  opened.  Now 
Settle  could  begin  baUastlng  with  equip- 
ment from  Inside  the  cabin.  Out  went  the 
heavy  radio  batteries,  tools,  food,  each  item 
with  a  small  parachute  attached  to  It  to 
slow  Ite  fall  and  protect  life  and  property 
below. 

At  6:40  pjn.,  and  a  height  of  BOO  feet,  the 
A  Century  of  Progreat  levelled  off  near  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Owing  to  the  near-darkness 
and  proximity  of  the  coast,  Settle  decided  to 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Ten  minutes  later, 
with  the  balloon  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
he  pulled  the  red-dyed  rip  cord.  Seconds  later, 
the  envelope  draped  Iteelf  across  a  Jersey 
-marsh. 

The  fiight  had  ended  in  a  bayou-like  ter- 
rain of  bays,  inlets,  and  partly  submerged 
patohes  of  weeds  and  mud.  The  two  men  set 
out  with  a  flashlight  In  various  directions 
from  the  undamaged  gondola  to  try  to  reach  a 
house  or  telephone — always  to  be  stopf)ed  by 
a  body  of  water  so  large  they  were  unable  to 
see  ite  other  side  in  the  darkness.  Under  the 
circumstances,  they  could  do  little  else  but 
return  to  the  deflated  balloon,  wrap  them- 
selves in  ite  folds  for  warmth,  and  await  the 
return  of  daylight. 

Next  morning,  while  an  aerial  search  began 
for  the  umeported  flyers,  Fordney  stripped  to 
his  skin  and,  holding  his  clothes  above  his 
head,  set  out  through  the  cold  marsh  waters 
in  search  of  civlliaatton.  Settle  steyed  bdilnd 
to  protect  the  scientific  Instrumente  and  par- 
ticularly the  barograph  upon  which  the 
ofllcial  record  of  altitude  would  depend.  After 
sloshing  along  for  about  flve  miles,  the 
Marine  flnally  reached  a  farmhouse  where  he 
was  able  to  telephone  the  balloon's  position 
(at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Co- 
hansey  Rivers)  and  report  "all  safe."  Shortly 
afterwards,  stete  police,  naval  personnel,  and 
flight  oflldals  arrived  on  the  scene  and  the 
roll-up  and  clean-up  operations  began. 

At  three  that  afternoon,  a  Coast  Guard 
plane  landed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Ana- 
costta,  with  Settle  and  the  barograph  aboard. 
Two  days  later,  on  the  2Srd,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  after  examining  the  instrument, 
announced  that  an  altitude  of  61,237  feet  had 
been  achieved.  This  was  about  a  thousand 
feet  below  that  reached  by  the  Russian 
balloon,   USSR.  The  Soviet  Union,  however. 


was  not  at  that  time  a  memba-  of  the  FMtot- 
tion  Aeronautlque  Internationale,  the  avia- 
tion body  which  oerttfles  world  flying  records. 
For  this  reason,  the  Russian  record  had  never 
been  reoognlsed.  On  4  January  1B84,  the  FAI 
advised  that  the  Settle-Fordney  flight  had 
been  entered  in  the  list  of  world  records. 

Despite  the  failure  of  their  own  record  to 
be  recognized,  the  Russian  aeronauts  sent 
cordial  greetings  and  congratulations.  De- 
livered to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, they  took  the  form  of  cablegrams 
received  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  for- 
warded to  Settle  by  mall.  They  came  not 
only  from  the  crew  of  the  USSR  but  also 
from  Fedor  Ilin,  President  of  the  Commlttee- 
on-Construction  of  Oeoavlakhlm,  Russia's 
I>opular  aviation  organization.  Oeoavlakhlm 
was  readying  its  own  balloon  for  yet  another 
Soviet  "stratostat"  ascent. 

Prom  MaxUn  Utvlnoff,  Foreign  Com- 
missar of  the  Soviet  Union,  came  this  mes- 
sage: Hearty  congratulations  on  your  great 
achievement.  I  am  sure  that  your  colleagues 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  watched  wltb 
greatest  interest  your  fiight.  May  both  our 
countries  continue  to  contest  the  helghte  in 
every  sphere  of  science  and  technique. 

"Contest  the  helghte" — these  were  the 
words  that  Lltvlnoff  used.  The  Soviet  Intent 
to  compete  with  American  technology  had 
been  declared,  the  challenge  given,  the  race 
towards  space  begun. 

Russia's  response  to  the  new  American 
record  came  only  two  months  after  the 
Settle-Fordney  flight.  The  Oaoaviakhtm. 
wltb  a  crew  of  three,  Fedossejenko,  Vassenko. 
and  Oussyskine.  climbed  to  a  height  of  72.- 
182  feet  on  30  January  1934.  During  descent, 
however,  the  balloon  fell,  out  of  control, 
killing  all  on  board.  The  Soviets  said  that 
the  crew,  in  their  enthusiasm,  had  simply 
over-expended  their  ballast,  falling  to  keep 
enough  to  control  their  descent.  American 
balloonlste,  quick  to  doubt  that  their  Rus- 
sian counterpane  would  make  such  a  funda- 
mental error,  were  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Osoaviakhim,  or  Siriua  as  it  was 
also  known,  had  iced  up  during  Ite  descent 
through  the  clouds.  One  (actor  was  un- 
clear— why  the  flight  had  been  attempted  at 
such  an  unfavorable  time  ot  year. 

Later,  newspaper  sources  would  provide 
an  interesting,  perhaps  accurate,  answer. 
That  week  In  January  was  the  week  when 
the  17th  All-Union  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress was  meeting  In  Moscow.  Stalin,  so  the 
story  went,  anxious  that  a  spectacular 
Soviet  achievement  teke  place  while  the 
Congress  waa  In  session,  let  it  be  known  that 
he  expected  the  Omiaviakhim  to  provide  that 
achievement.  When  adverse  mld-wlnter 
weather  threatened  to  cancel  the  (q)eratlon, 
he  allegedly  sent  word  direct:  "Ton  go  .  .  . 
or  elsef"  Perhaps,  then,  with  good  reason. 
Fedossejenko  had  leaned  frcnn  the  hatch  at 
take-off  to  cry  "Long  Live  the  17th  Party 
Congress  I  Long  Live  the  World  Revolution!" 
In  April  1934,  the  First  All-Unlon  Btrato- 
stet  Congreas  waa  convened  In  Leningrad. 
During  ite  deliberations,  the  Settle-Fordney 
ascent  was  described  as  "a  sign  of  great  ad- 
vance in  American  techncdogy,"  and  Settle 
waa  referred  to  as  the  Russians'  worthiest 
competitor  in  their  assault  upon  the  upper 
air. 

Settle,  however,  could  no  longer  com- 
plete. Due  for  a  change  in  duty,  he  had  been 
transferred  to  China  waters,  there  to  take 
command  of  the  Yangtze  River  gtmboat 
Palos.  Others  would  have  to  take  his  place. 
They  did.  Kepner,  Stevens,  and  Anderson, 
in  the  UJ3.  Army  Air  Corps-National  Geo- 
graphic Society  balloon.  Explorer,  reached 
about  60,000  feet  on  26  July  19S4.  barely 
parachuting  to  safety  when  the  envelope 
failed  and  Ite  hydrogen  burned  In  flight. 

Dra.  Jean  and  Jeanette  Plocard,  to  whom 
ownership  of  the  A  Century  of  Progreaa  bad 
reverted  following  the  Settle-Fordney  flight. 
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took  the  balloon  skyward  once  more  on  23 
October  1034,  this  time  to  57,579  feet. 

At  this  point,  the  Soviets  returned  to  the 
frlnges-of -space  sweepstakes.  Their  entry  was 
-the  balloon  of  Varlgo  and  Chrlstopzllle.  In 
a  caution-filled  ascent  reflecting  the  accident 
to  the  Osoaviakhim,  they  went  to  53,000  feet 
on  26  June  1935. 

Armistice  Day  that  same  year  saw  Stevens 
and  Anderson  attain  72,395  feet  in  the  £z- 
pUtrer  II. 

Thus,  with  balloons  did  the  United  States 
first  answer  Soviet  Commissar  Litvlnoa.  To- 
day, three  decades  later,  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians "continue  to  contest  the  heights"  with 
the  newest  flight  vehicles  their  respective 
technologies  can  provide. 


CHANGE— A    WORLD    FOR    THE 

yomi*G 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent, that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Byron  R.  White,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  graduating  address  at 
the  first  commencement  exercises  of 
Langley  High  School  at  McLean,  Va.,  on 
Saturday,  June  10.  My  daughter  was  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  and, 
therefore.  I  was  privileged  with  my 
family  to  hear  this  great,  timely,  and 
challenging  address  so  ably  delivered  by 
Justice  White. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try Justice  White's  superb  address: 
Am  AoMusa  bt  Btxon  B.  Wbitx,  Associate 

3VtmCK    OW    TBK     SUPaZMS     COOBT     or    THK 

'Unrkd    Stars,    at    thk    ItANOLxr    High 
School  Comuxnczmknt 

Mr.  Hertzler,  graduates,  parents,  faculty 
and  friends  of  Langley  High  School. 

I  had  only  a  few  blocks  to  travel  bere,  the 
same  few  blocks  that  many  of  you  graduates 
had  to  come.  But  I  would  have  agreed  to  a 
much  longer  trip  to  be  here,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  arrival  of  another 
generation  on  the  scene  is  an  important 
event,  not  only  to  you  who  have  finished  your 
high  school  training,  but  to  all  of  us,  espe- 
daUy  to  us  who  are  called  the  older  genera- 
tion. Your  mothers  and  fathers  may  not  ap- 
preciate that  classification,  but  none  of  us 
can  deny  the  facts  of  life. 

AU  of  us.  I  think,  are  aU  too  well  aware  of 
the  degree  to  which  each  of  you  will  deter- 
mine the  future.  Change,  very  rapid  change 
has  overtaken  the  world,  this  country  in  par- 
ticular. This  remarkable  acceleration  began 
when  many  of  us  were  much  younger.  Change 
la,  therefore,  neither  strange,  abhorrent  nor 
avoidable  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The 
point  Is,  however,  that  the  race  U  a  very 
fast  one,  a  race  perhaps  only  for  the  young 
and  the  swift.  At  least,  it  Is  a  race  for  those 
who  are  prepared  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  everyone  need  be  a  sprinter  or 
perish,  but  I  should  not  mince  words  in  sug- 
gesting to  you  that  there  are  not  Just  one, 
but  several  races  now  in  progress,  in  which 
aU  or  most  of  your  graduates  will  participate 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  the  results 
of  the  contest  wUl  determine  to  a  great  ex- 
tent your  own  destinies  and  those  of  your 
chUdren. 

Change  has  made  the  world  a  world  for 
the  young,  not  only  because  of  the  energy 
and    resWence    which    existence    today    re- 


quires, but  for  still  another  distinctive  rea- 
son which  has  emerged  in  the  last  decade. 
"Change"  as  we  speak  of  It,  is  a  convenient 
way  of  talking  about  that  whole  collec- 
tion of  factors  whlcb  have  brought  com- 
plexity to  almost  everything  we  do.  Be- 
hind the  most  simple  aspects  of  everyday 
life,  like  going  to  the  store,  to  the  movie, 
or  for  a  ride,  or  building  a  house,  or  turn- 
ing on  the  lights  or  the  water,  or  going  to  the 
doctor  or  doing  our  everyday  work,  there 
is  the  most  towering  complexity,  aUned,  per- 
haps at  making  life  more  fruitful,  even 
simpler,  but  nevertheless  requiring  a  degree 
of  competence  which  would  have  astonished 
our  ancestors.  Just  to  run  the  country  and 
survive  from  day  to  day  calls  for  trained 
Intelligence  from  all  of  us. 

Beyond    the    routine,    however,    there    are 
matters  which  seem  to  have  mystified   the 
generation  Just  ahead  of  you.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  you  can  do  much  better  with  these 
Issues.  We  say  for  ourtelves  that  we  too  had 
problems.  In  the  form  of  depression  and  war, 
that  had  never  been  faced   before.  Perhaps 
It  has   always   been   that  the   present  must 
manage  legacies  from  the  past  but  we  are 
now  facing  what  seem  to  be  a  collection  of 
quite  unyielding  and  Intractable  problems, 
for  which  the  country  has  as  yet  no  viable 
solutions.   Many  people   today  sense  an   In- 
tense need  for  an  absolutely  new  and  his- 
torically unmatched  degree  of  insight  and 
intelligence.    Moreover,    the    major   current 
conundrums  not  only  Invite  and  demand  the 
attention  of  extraordinary  competence  but 
also  the  cooperative  effort  of  men  and  women 
of  many  different  skills  and  understandings. 
Our      principal      preoccupations — war      and 
peace,  freedom  and  equality  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  continued  prosperity,  the  growth 
of  the  world's  population,  the  management 
of  technology — these  and  many  other  issues 
on   our    list   of   urgent   concerns   await   the 
attention  of   you   young  people   who   have 
been  trained  and  educated  In  the  modem 
world.  There  is  hardly  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  training  you  have  so  far  received 
and  that  which  your  parents  enjoyed.  There 
Is  far  more  contrast  than  likeness.  The  con- 
trast  is   even   sharper   with   respect   to    the 
educational  years  still  before  you.  You  have 
been  exposed  to  far  more  than  your  pred- 
ecessors,   and    you    will    be    exposed    to    far 
more  in  the  years  to  come.  This  Is  not,  per- 
haps, an  unmixed  bleasing,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
not  only  a  necessary  but  an  exciting  fact. 
Wherever   our   problems   came   from,    who- 
ever Is  to  blame  for  them,  they  are  in  the 
last  analysis  your  problems  too.  Their  solu- 
tion poses  the  most  inexhaustible  demand 
for  talented  and  well  motivated  Individuals 
that   the   world  has  yet   experienced.   That 
need  will  be  satisfied  from  your  generation 
or  it  will  not  be  satisfied  at  all.  Hence  my 
Interest,  and  the  Interest  of  the  country,  in 
you  and  all  of  the  others  who  have  reached 
this  important  stage  In  their  careers.   The 
challenge  is  yours. 

Actually,  what  I  am  saying  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  underljrlng  con- 
viction of  those  who  settled  this  land  and 
Who  determined,  based  on  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  create  and  perpetuate  the  system 
we  have.  The  principle  le  that  our  real  wealth 
is  not  in  our  natural  resources,  our  lands, 
our  forests,  mines  or  rivers,  but  In  our  peo- 
ple. There  have  been  some  major  argiunents 
about  the  matter,  but  the  long  range  Judg- 
ment of  this  country  Is  that  morally,  as  well 
as  economically,  the  most  rewarding  and 
most  satisfying  tnvestment  Is  the  Investment 
in  our  human  resources.  Free  man  with 
choice  and  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
and  apply  his  talents  has  been  our  most  suc- 
cessful formula.  The  idea  has  been,  first, 
that  given  the  right  circumstances,  human 
capability  is  almost  uallmlted  and  second, 
that  human  beings  are  entitled  to  those  right 
circumstances.  Not  all  people  will  respond.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  many  will  not,  and  they 
have  every  right  to  decline.  But  enough 
have  responded,  and  will  respond,  to  make 
the  whole  effort  worth   the  candle. 

This  country  now  spends  almoet  »60  bil- 
lion a  year  on  all  levels  of  education,  public 
and  private,  incomparably  more  than  Just 
a  few  years  ago  and  incomparably  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  1869, 
there  were  16  thousand  high  school  gradu- 
ates, 2%  of  all  17  year  olds.  A  century  later, 
the  figures  are  over  3Vi  million  graduates  or 
72%  of  17  year  olds.  In  1870,  a  little  over 
l'/i%  of  the  18  to  21  year  olds  were  enrolled 
in  higher  educational  institutions.  In  1963, 
the  percentage  was  38  '/j  %  of  this  same  age 
group.  In  1869,  the  were  hardly  any  PhD  de- 
grees granted  in  the  entire  coimtry.  In  1963- 
1964,  there  were  14,490  doctorates  conferred. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  50  thou- 
sand  people  in  colleges  and  universities. 
There  are  SVi  million  today  and  the  figure  Is 
going  up  at  a  rapid  rate.  Americans  in  higher 
education  outnumber  those  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. American  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  larger  population  than  Denmark,  Ire- 
land or  any  of  the  Independent  nations  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  21  hundred  col- 
leges  and  universities  in  the  country  and 
over  2  million  teachers  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. 

These  are  not  boastful  figures,  but  only 
an  Indication  of  the  degree  to  which  this 
country  depends  on  the  development  ol 
human  beings.  For  us.  this  is  not  only  a 
practical  necessity  but  it  is  what  the  people 
demand  and  what  they  will  have.  And  It  Is 
what  you  In  turn  will  demand  and  will  have 
for  your  children. 

We  have  also  attempted,  not  always  suc- 
cessfully, to  distribute  power,  both  political 
and  economic  power  in  a  similar  fashion,  not 
only  because  we  have  feared  concentrations 
of  authority  and  influence  but  because  widely 
held  power  will  for  most  purposes  produce 
the  best  long  range  results.  Such  faith  In 
mass  competence  may  not  have  great  histor- 
ical support  outside  our  own  communities 
and  even  here  it  Is  still  being  put  to  the  bitter 
test  by  events  swirling  around  us  at  this  very 
moment.  But  we  have  succeeded  much  more 
often  than  we  have  failed.  The  system  has  so 
far  worked.  Whether  It  will  continue  to  do 
so  depends  on  many  things.  But  the  major 
element  will  be  your  own  development  and 
your  own  response.  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
neither  does  anyone  else,  that  In  a  scant  few 
years  a  good  many  of  you  will  be  in  positions 
of  great  responsibility  and  will  be  setting 
the  tone  and  the  character  of  the  future. 
Thus  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  congratulate 
you  and  wish  you  Oodspeed. 

If  you  have  not  passed  beyond  our  control, 
you  will  probably  do  so  very  soon,  as  is  only 
natural.  Prom  this  time  forward  it  will  be 
much  more  of  a  mutual  affair.  If  you  will 
Iiermlt,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  uphold 
our  end  of  the  bargain.  I  have,  in  turn,  every 
confidence  that  you  will  do  likewise.  In  fact, 
I  suspect  that  you  will  do  much  more  than 
that.  I  hope  that  you  will. 


June  13  y  1967 
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MEDICAID— DIRECT  BILLING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relation- 
ship between  a  patient  and  his  physician 
is  one  of  the  most  important  relation- 
ships in  our  society.  It  is  essential  that 
this  ethical  and  moral  relationship  be 


maintained  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  free- 
dom. Just  as  the  dealings  between  a  client 
and  his  attorney  must  Edso  remain  in- 
violate. The  news  reporter  and  his  source 
of  information  fall  in  a  somewhat  similar 
cat^ory. 

Unfortunately,  the  patient-physician 
relationship  has  been  upset  by  the  pas- 
sage of  title  XDC  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  best  known  as  medicaid. 

Medicaid,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  for 
only  one  form  of  billing  by  the  physician 
for  his  services  to  the  patient.  The  phy- 
sician must  bill  the  Government  or  its 
agent,  such  as  an  Insurance  company  or 
a  State  agency. 

The  Intent  of  both  medicare  and  med- 
icaid was  to  put  everyone  in  the  main- 
stream of  health  care.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation,  however,  has  been  to  place 
the  patient  In  a  second-class  category. 
If  the  patient  has  been  paying  his  doc- 
tor bills  aD  his  life  and  suddenly  Is  told 
he  does  not  have  to  bother  any  longer  be- 
cause the  Government  is  picking  up  the 
tab,  he  is  then  placed  in  a  new  and  differ- 
ent category — one  with  aspects  of  charity 
care  that  must  be  distasteful  to  many. 

Contrast  with  this  medicaid  provision 
the  situation  when  the  patient  pays  his 
bill  and  is  then  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  patient  has  been  treated 
and  he  has  paid  the  physician — their 
personal  relationship  has  been  main- 
tained. The  patient  has  also  dealt  sep- 
arately with  the  Government,  as  he  would 
a  private  insurance  company.  The  physi- 
cian has  remained  a  physician,  not  an 
agent  of  the  Government. 

Any  payment  mechanifan  should  dam- 
age a  patient's  sense  of  self-sufficiency 
as  Uttle  as  possible.  The  relationship 
must  continue  to  be  one  between  equals, 
not  one  between  a  physician-agent  and 
a  ward  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  Imperative 
that  there  be  an  alternative  to  medic- 
aid's single  method  of  payment,  so  that 
the  traditional  physician-patient  rela- 
tionship can  be  maintained.  The  logical 
alternative  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
direct  billing.  While  it  might  well  result 
in  significantly  reduced  monetary  re- 
wards for  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  profession  Is  firmly  on 
record  In  favor  of  legislation  to  amend 
medicaid  to  Include  direct  billing  pro- 
visions. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  physicians  and 

patients  to  maintain  their  rightful  re- 
lationship through  direct  billing. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  KxLLT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) ,  for  Tucsdiiy,  June  13, 
1967,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  TxMzu.  for  June  14  and  15,  for 
observance  of  Jewish  Festival — Feast  of 
Weeks  (Shevuoth). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  (oUowlnc  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FntDLXT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dkuxhback),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
inlude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BoLLWG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pbyor)  ,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow,  June 
14;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  charts,  and 
tables. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congbxssional 
Recoxd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  PHiLBnr  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  to  Include  a  table. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Held  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  900) ,  providing  f<Hr  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station  by 
participants  in  the  12th  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Parragut  State  Park,  Idaho, 
August  1  through  August  9,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

8.  Con.  Res.  30.  Ooncxurent  resolution  to 
print  a  report  entitled  "Mineral  and  Water 
Resources  of  Alaska";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlona  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9029.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1352.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustoients 
in  the  amount  of  outstanding  sUver  eertlfi- 
cat«0,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  14.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

831.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXiV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
for  more  flexible  regulation  of  maximiun 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  In  agency  Issues,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  S54.  Report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  pai>ers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.  Ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

Mr.  HALZT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  KS..  4920.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  (Tarloe 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  355).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HS,.  8372.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  Washington  to  use  the  Income 
from  certain  lands  for  the  construction  of 
faciliUes  for  State  charitable,  education, 
penal,  and  reformatory  InstltuUaiu  (Bept. 
No.  356).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  CoQunltt«e  on  Rule*.  House 
Resolution  506.  B«solutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  ot  HJt.  8,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Rept.  No.  357) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  (X>LMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  610.  Reaolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  BR.  10480,  a  bUl  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  fiag,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  358) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  "^.R.  480.  ^  blU  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  4,  1961.  relating 
to  the  acquisition  at  wet  lands  for  oonaerva- 
tlon  of  migratory  waterfowl,  to  »w«»»»h  for 
an  additional  8  years  the  period  during  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  under  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  359).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJt,.  48a.  A  bm  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  16,  1954,  relaUng 
to  hunUng  stamps  for  the  taking  of  inlgra- 
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tory  wat«rfowl.  to  require  a  hunting  stamp 
for  tbe  taking  of  any  other  migratory  bird, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  Mo.  360).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  511.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  5S9, 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers 
by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees 
(Rept.  No.  361).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCSajL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  entitled  "Modem  Communi- 
cations and  Foreign  Policy"  (Rept.  No.  362). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAT.KY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  3632.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  dlsiKJsltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to 
to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  In  docket  No.  303  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  363). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXJI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  10770.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
HJl.  10771.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl.  10772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
nwtohanlRmw  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  regard  for  the  proper  con- 
servation of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
soiuces;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  10773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1730  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier 
branch  of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  In 
theatrical,  television,  or  motion-picture  pro- 
diictlrais  under  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJl.  10774.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KTT.BERG: 
HJl.  10776.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by 
an  onployee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  10776.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
■'  benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  10777.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BylCr.  BARDT: 
H.B.  10778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.BODINO: 
H.R.  10779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mderal 


Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  relia- 
ble, abundant  and  eoonomical  electric  power 
supply,  by  strengthening  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  coordination  of  electric  utility  sys- 
tems and  encouraging  the  installation  and 
use  of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
with  due  regard  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  scenic  and  other  natural  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida : 
H.R.  10780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  ( by  request) : 
H.R.  10781.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
mination of  pension  of  certain  veterans  being 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  institutional 
or  domiciliary  care  by  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  10782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER   (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
McMnxAN,      Mr.      Abebnetht,      Mr. 
DowDT,    Mr.    S»K,    Mr.    Hao&n,    Mr. 
PUQUA,  Mr.  WAtKKi,  Mr.  Nelsin,  Mr. 
Sphingee,  Mr.  Hassha,  Mr.  Bhothill 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Zwach, 
and  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona)  : 
H.R.  10783.    A    bill    relating    to    crime    and 
criminal  procedure  in  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  10784.  A  bill  to  abolUh  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.R.  10785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judical 
Procedure,"  and  incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  V£.  Labor  Coiirt,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  increase,  with  subsequent 
cost-of-living  Increases,  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  an  Individual  Is  permitted  to  earn 
without  loss  of  beneflU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  10787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits in  cases  of  blindness  or  loss  of  limb  and 
In  certain  other  cases  where  the  severity  of 
the  impairment  is  Immediately  determinable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  10788.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
government*  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  etfectlveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR,    Mr.    BEVILL,    Mr. 
BRINKLEY,      Mt.     BLANTON,     Mr. 
BRASCO,   Mr.   ETLBERG,   Mr.   OAU- 
FIANAKIS,  Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  RAR- 
ICK,  Mr.  STUCKEY.  and  Mr.  TIER- 
NAN: 
HJl.  10789.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment   Program    Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jarkan)  : 
HJl.  10790.  A   bill   to   amend    the   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  irovide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
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emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  10791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  received  for  additional  liv- 
ing expenses  arising  out  of  a  casualty  loss  to 
the  residence  of  the  taxpayer  and  paid  pur- 
suant to  a  policy  Insiu-ing  such  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  10792.  A   bill   to   regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  10793.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment   Prograjoi    Evaluation    Conunlsslon;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10794.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  October  23,  1962,  relating  to  re- 
lief for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented  min- 
ing  claims;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10795.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alexan- 
dria  National   Cemetery,   Pinevllle.   La.,  as 
the  Pinevllle  National  Cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ci.zvxi.and)  : 
H.R.  10796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Bunker 
Hill   National   Historic   Site  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designaOng  the  7-day  period  beginning 
October   2    and   ending   October   8   of   each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  624.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  512.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Res.  513.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people  of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  their 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  514.  Resolution    to   create   a   select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Ree.  616.  Resolution  expressing  tbe  dis- 


approval of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  616.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  certain  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  benefits  shall  not 
be  made  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
237.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, relative  to  desecration  of  the  UB. 
Qag.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  10797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
D.    Ocampo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10708.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Orsallna 
Leo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FDIjTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.    10799.    A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Fausto  Dimson  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUFFERMAN: 
H.R.  10800.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Overseas 
Barters,    Inc.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10801.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lydia 

Tababan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUFFERMAN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  10802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Numer- 

lana  S.  Mojado;    to  the  Committee  on   tbe 

Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK : 

HJl.  10803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 

Nugyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols: 

H.R.  10804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 

Foutrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  13, 1967 

<  LegisJatiw  day  of  Monday,  June  12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood,  this  white  altar 
reared  at  the  gates  of  the  morning  speaks 
to  us  ever  of  our  final  reliance  on  those 
supreme  spiritual  forces,  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  which  alone  abide  and  on  which 
our  salvation  in  the  end  depends. 

Give  us  ears  to  hear  above  the  noise 
of  crashing  systems,  Thy  voice  In  and 
through  the  change  and  confusion  of 
our  day,  when,  In  a  better  order  of  human 
society,  pity  and  plenty  and  laughter 
shall  return  to  the  common  ways  of  man. 
Endow  Thy  servants  in  this  national 
body  with  wisdom  and  purity  in  the 
ministry  of  public  affairs.  Make  them 
worthy  of  the  Nation's  trust  in  these 
days  so  full  of  destiny. 


May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  beyond  the  light  and 
darkness,  make  us  as  Individuals  the  kind 
of  persons  which  Thou  canst  use  as  the 
instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Thus  may  we  be— 

"Done  with  lesser  things 
And  give  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and 

strength. 
To  serve  the  King  of  Kings." 

Amen. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday,  June  12,  1967, 
was  approved. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  May  19, 1967,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  112, 
as  the  (>endlng  business,  which  the  clerk 
wUl  state  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No  186,  Senate  Resolution  112,  rel- 
ative to  the  censure  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

ABSXNCX  or  SKNATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  of 
yesterday  it  will  be  a  live  quorum — I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUTxl  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
both  ill  In  the  hospital  and  will  not  be 
able  to  attend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  three 
minority  Senators  will  be  unavoidably 
absent  today,  on  ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
or  three  Democratic  Senators,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned,  are  unavoid- 
ably delayed  but  will  be  here. 

CAIX   or  TSX  BOLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
ntunes: 

(No.  134  Leg.  I 

Aiken  Byrd,  Va.  Eastland 

Allott  Byrd,  W.  Vs.  Kllender 

Anderson  Cannon  Ervin 

Baker  Carlson  Fannin 

Bartlett  Cburch  Fong 

Bayb  Clark  Pulbrlght 

Bennett  Cooper  Gore 

Bible  Cotton  Orlffln 

Boggs  CurtU  Gruenlng 


Hatfield 

McOorem 

Rlblcoir 

Hayden 

Mclntyre 

RuaseU 

HIU 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Holland 

Miller 

Smathers 

Boilings 

Mondale 

Smith 

Hniska 

Monroney 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Spong 

Javlts 

Morse 

Stennla 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Morton 

Symington 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Moss 

Talmadge 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

MiiRkie 

Thurmond 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Tower 

Lauache 

Pas  tore 

Tydings 

Long,  Mo. 

Pearson 

WUUamB.  H.J 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

WUllam«,Del 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Yar  borough 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Young,  Ohio 

McClellan 

Proxmire 

McGee 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Dlrksen 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Dodd 

Harris 

Burdlck 

Dominick 

Hart 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  tbe  Senator  from  Washington  liii. 
Magruson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [lilr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  is  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hjckenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  the  Senator  from  Calif omia 
[Mr.  Murphy],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yoxmc]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

PRIVILXGE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  must  participate  in  this  discussion  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  Tom  Korologos,  may  cdt 
with  me  during  these  deliberations  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  committee  con- 
siders, and  I  am  sure  Senator  Dodd  con- 
siders, this  a  very  serious  and  highly  Im- 
portant matter.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
express  the  strong  desire,  not  only  for 
the  committee  but  also  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  a  high  attend- 
ance be  had  and  that  careful  attention 
be  given  to  all  of  those  who  present  this 
matter  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  completely  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  MlssLssippi  is  saying.  The  Senate  is 
sitting  as  a  trial  court  and  Jury  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  vote  in  Judgment  on  a 
CAse  if  he  absents  himself  from  the  Jury 
box  while  the  case  is  being  tried.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  and  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarlcs. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  let  me  quickly 
get  to  the  way  the  committee  feels  and  I 
feel  about  this  matter  In  presenting  It  to 
the  Senate.  This  matter  is  no  longer  in 
our  hands.  It  is  a  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  resting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sm- 
ate,  it  is  the  pending  business,  and  it  is 
Senate  business  only. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  I  not  be  re- 
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quested  to  yield  until  I  have  completed 
my  remarks.  Then.  It  will  be  a  privilege 
to  yield  to  any  Senator  who  may  wish  to 
be  recognized. 

This  matter  involves  a  long  and  com- 
plicated set  of  facts.  If  the  Senate  Is 
really  going  to  grasp  the  fimdamentals 
and  the  controlling  facts,  it  Is  going  to 
require  a  lot  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  not  only  to  the  debate  but 
also  to  the  stibject  as  a  whole,  although, 
with  all  deference,  the  matter  boils  down 
to  a  rather  simple  question  in  the  end. 

Let  me  state  this  with  emphasis  as 
to  the  overall  nature  of  this  charge.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  sadness  in  anyone's 
heart  in  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  I  am  sure  that  is  shared  by 
all  Senators. 

But  the  overall  nature  of  this  charge 
In  the  resolution  Is  not  a  general  con- 
demnation of  testimonial  dinner  as  such. 
It  does  not  base  any  charge  against  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  because  of  a 
testimonial  diimer  or  any  other  kind  of 
dinner— just  the  fact  that  it  was  held. 
The  basis  of  the  charge  is  on  the  use  of 
the  money  collected.  That  Is  the  sole 
basis  of  the  charge. 

•niere  is  no  attempt  to  convict  him  of 
violating  Federal  law,  Connecticut  law,  or 
any  other  law,  or  failing  to  pay  Income 
tax  or  falling  to  file  a  report.  This  goes 
solely  to  the  use  of  the  money.  This  Is 
money  collected  under  all  the  banners 
and  trappings  of  campaign  expenses, 
past  or  future,  especially  so  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned,  and  then  a  great 
part  of  it  was  spent  indiscriminately  for 
personal  use  and  personal  debt.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  charge. 

The  charge  is  not  based  upon  one  ex- 
penditure, or  a  few  expenditures,  and  not 
on  one  matter  which  could  have  been  an 
error.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
practice  happened  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  so  much  so,  and  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  as  to  become  a  pattern  of 
operation. 

The  words  used  in  the  chaise  itself 
are  "course  of  conduct."  It  amounted  to 
a  course  of  conduct  that  was  wrong  on 
its  face,  and  therefore  brought  the  Sen- 
ate Into  disrepute. 

This  morning,  we  propose  to  present 
the  facts  that  we  think  overwhelmingly 
prove  this  conclusion.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  was  refuted  in  the  hearings, 
although  we  were  hoping  that  it  would. 
I  do  not  believe  It  has  been  refuted  yet, 
nor  will  it  be  refuted  in  this  debate. 

I  want  to  say  this,  further,  that  I  think 
we  need  not  doubt  every  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  es- 
sential questions  and  then  vote  either  his 
approval  or  disapproval  on  this  course  of 
conduct. 

I  do  not  think  this  question  will  go 
off  on  a  side  issue  by  merely  giving  the 
committee  instructions  about  what  to  do 
with  reference  to  something  else.  We  are 
going  to  present  the  issue  involved,  as  we 
see  It,  to  the  Senate,  and  seek  to  get  a 
decision  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  prosecutors. 
We  have  not  been.  No  man's  case  was 
ever  heard  with  more  unanimous  per- 
sonal sentiment  for  the  man  than  this 
one.  Thus,  we  are  not  prosecuting.  It  is 
our  duty,  however,  to  present  this  matter 


to  the  Senate  and  project  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  situation. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  here 
to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  on  alleged  misconduct  of  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Senate  possesses  two  kinds  of 
power,  one  supplementing  the  other, 
which  relates  to  prescribing  rules  of  con- 
duct for  its  Members  and  the  disciplin- 
ing of  Members  for  misconduct. 

First,  the  Senate,  being  a  sovereign 
and  continuing  body,  has  inherent  power 
to  insist  upon  and  maintain  moral  and 
ethical  standards  In  Its  own  house.  Sec- 
ond, it  has  express  constitutional  power 
to  do  so. 

Article  I,  section  5,  clause  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members  .  .  . 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rulee  of  Its 
proceedlngB,  punish  Ita  Members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  Metnber. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  this  question 
both  to  the  Senate's  inherent  powers  and 
express  constitutional  powers  in  these 
respects,  the  court  held  In  re  Chapman 
(1897).  166  U.S.  664,  that  in  addition  to 
the  powers  expressly  given  by  article  I, 
section  5,  clauses  1  and  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  Senate  "necessarily  pos- 
sesses inherent  power  of  self  protection." 
I  am  reading  from  the  case : 
According  to  [the  Senate's]  resolution  [to 
Investigate  charges  of  misconduct  against 
certain  Senators) ,  the  Integrity  and  purity 
of  the  menxbers  of  the  Senate  had  been  ques- 
tioned In  a  manner  cuiculated  to  destroy 
public  confidence  in.  the  body,  and  in  such 
respects  as  might  subject  members  to  cen- 
sure or  expulsion.  The  Senate,  by  the  action 
taken,  signifying  its  judgment  that  It  was 
called  upon  to  vindicate  Itself  from  aspersion 
and  to  deal  with  such  of  Its  members  as 
might  have  been  guilty  of  misbehavior  and 
broad  repro«u:h  upon  It,  obviously  had  juris- 
diction of  the  subject  o/  the  inquiry  it  di- 
rected  41L.  ed.  1158. 

Note  that  the  covixi  spoke  of  "misbe- 
havior." It  did  not  conflne  its  holding  to 
the  constitutional  phrase,  "disorderly 
behavior." 

I  mention  this  merely  in  passing.  I  take 
it  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  Senate  has 
full  control  of  the  situation. 

What  did  the  committee  find  the  sit- 
uation to  be  as  to  how  the  Senate  has 
met  this  problem  in  die  past? 

By  prescribing  a  whole  lot  of  rules  in 
advance?  No. 

That  has  not  happened  in  almost  200 
years  of  the  Senate's  existence.  The  Sen- 
ate has  never  undertaken  to  reduce  to 
writing  the  "shall  nets "  concerning  a 
Senator's  activities.  Still,  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  Senate  has  censured  Its 
Members  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
Member  whenever  that  conduct  reflected 
on  the  Senate. 

We  have  no  written  rules  for  expelling 
a  Member,  and  the  question  of  expulsion 
is  more  grievous  than  the  matter  now 
before  the  Senate.  There  are  no  written 
rules — even  though  that  has  been  done — 
for  expulsion.  There  ire  also  no  written 
rules,  gentlemen,  for  testing  a  person's 
right  to  take  his  seat  In  the  Senate  as  a 
Member. 


Senators  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  there  are  a  few  provisions  in  tlie 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  enacted  about 
1926.  which  have  some  bearing  upon 
that  question.  But  there  are  no  pre- 
scribed rules  of  conduct  written  out  in 
advance  that  would  afifect  a  Senator  in 
the  matter  of  taking  his  seat.  Still  such 
proceedings  of  this  kind  have  been  in- 
stituted at  least  150  times,  and  carried 
through  to  a  decision  in  many  of  those 
cases  during  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  containing  some  re- 
search for  the  committee  on  this  matter. 
I  make  this  available  to  anyone  who 
may  contest  the  facts  as  I  state  them 
here. 

I  quote  from  a  Senate  dociunent: 

The  Senate  has  never  perfected  specl&c 
rules  for  challenging  the  right  of  claimant 
to  serve.  Inasmuch  as  each  case  presents 
different  facts.  The  practice  has  been  to  con- 
sider and  act  ufwn  each  case  on  its  own 
merits,  although  some  general  principlei 
have  been  evolved  from  the  precedents 
established. 

Senate  Election  Cases  from  1913  to  1940, 
Senate  Document  No.  147,  76th  Congress, 
3rd  Session  (1940). 

One  more  statistic  here.  According  to 
the  count  we  made,  the  Senate  having 
acted  in  151  cases  of  election  contests  or 
misconduct,  of  these  19  appeared  to  in- 
volve misconduct.  So  the  remaining  132 
were  probably  election  cases.  Of  these  19, 
five  were  conduct  censure  cases.  Of  the 
five,  only  one  involved  a  regulation,  law, 
or  written  rule. 

So  there  is  nothing  novel  about  this 
particular  situation  wliich  faces  the  Sen- 
ate. Our  major  jurisprudence  Is  based 
upon  the  unwritten  rules  of  equity 
courts,  which  are  courts  of  conscience, 
as  we  lawyers  say.  This  case  being  pre- 
sented is  a  matter  of  conscience,  ethics, 
and  conduct,  pertaining  not  merely  to 
one  Senator,  but  to  how  it  affects  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  I  can  con- 
sistent with  this  subject  matter.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  it  now  largely  from  the 
report,  copies  of  which  are  at  the  desks 
of  Senators.  I  shall  make  repeated  ref- 
erences to  part  2  of  the  hearings,  as 
printed,  copies  of  which  are  also  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  Part  1  of  those  hear- 
ings related  to  what  we  call  the  Klein 
matter.  That  is  not  In  issue  here.  No 
charges  were  preferred  in  connection 
with  that  part  of  the  record. 

Now,  how  did  this  matter  originate 
and  get  to  this  committee.  Members  of 
the  Senate?  By  the  way,  the  statement 
I  am  now  making  is  the  first  time  I  have 
talked  about  the  merits  of  the  case  pub- 
licly since  it  started.  I  have  discussed  It 
with  fellow  members  of  the  committee, 
but  no  one  else.  My  statements  have  been 
confined  to  procedure.  But  here  Is  the 
way  the  case  came  to  this  committee, 
after  it  broke  in  the  newspapers.  The 
first  part  of  the  case  was  the  Klein  mat- 
ter, including  the  trip  to  Europe. 

Senator  Dodd  came  to  me  and  asked 
our  committee  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  the  Klein  affair.  Along  about  that 
time,  and  soon  thereafter,  the  financial 
matters  commenced  breaking.  Word  was 
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already  out  about  the  4,000  documents 
taken  from  Senator  E)odd's  office. 

Senator  Dodd  and  his  group  did  sub- 
mit information  to  us  and  cooperate 
with  us  on  the  Klein  affair,  all  the  way 
through;  but  as  to  these  financial  mat- 
ters— ^I  do  not  say  this  to  discredit  him — 
the  committee  developed  them  itself.  I 
mentioned  to  Senator  Dodd.  when  these 
financial  matters  were  breaking,  whether 
or  not  he  wanted  to  give  us  a  statement 
about  it.  He  properly  said  he  would  con- 
sider it.  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  never 
did  urge  him  to  give  us  anything.  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  respect  a  man's  rights.  It  had 
not  developed  fully,  anyway. 

When  Mr.  Sonnett  came  along,  a  very 
capable  lawyer,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  him  and  said, 
"Now.  this  financial  matter  looks  serious 
and  it  is  going  to  involve  a  lot  of  proof. 
I  can  see  where  It  will  race  across  the 
country  to  many  banks.  Do  you  want  to 
consider  some  statement  or  stipulation?" 
Mr.  Sonnett  said  he  would  look  into  it. 
which  was  a  good  answer.  I  never  urged 
him.  It  went  that  way. 

When  we  concluded  the  hearings  on 
the  Klein  matter,  I  said  to  Mr.  Sonnett 
"We  need  an  answer.  Are  you  going  to 
submit  anything  on  these  finances?"  He 
said,  "I  can't  do  it  without  waiving  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction."  He  contended 
strongly  that  the  committee  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  financial  matter. 
By  the  way,  something  is  going  to  be 
said  about  ex  post  facto.  No  objection 
was  made  to  ex  post  facto  in  the  Klein 
matter.  One  phrase  would  apply  as  well 
as  the  other. 

So  Mr.  Sonnett  gave  me  that  reason. 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  one.  I  never 
mentioned  it  to  him  any  more,  that  I 
recall,  in  the  future.  We  had  developed 
the  facts.  These  facts  came  from  all  over 
the  country. 

I  told  the  chief  counsel  to  develop 
these  financial  facts.  They  got  more  and 
more  involved.  By  the  way,  we  were  in- 
vestigating a  lot  of  other  things  at  the 
same  time.  It  did  get  so  involved  that  we 
decided  we  had  to  select  some  one 
thing — not  one  thing,  but  a  few  things, 
anyway,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
financial  matter  was  one  thing.  I  told 
him,  "You  have  to  be  thorough  and 
complete.  Bring  In  here  whatever  is 
favorable  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  whatever  is  unfavorable.  We 
want  the  whole  thing." 

I  would  not  sign  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  until  there  was  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  chief  counsel  telling  what 
he  wanted  and  what  was  the  basis  of 
his  inquiry.  We  have  those  records  in  our 
files.  I  think  it  wound  up  that  I  signed 
106,  or  something  like  that.  That  is  the 
way  we  got  the  facts  about  the  money. 
When  the  evidence  was  all  in,  I  stUl 
thought  that  with  such  a  great  volume, 
stipulations  could  be  made  which  would 
save  much  time  for  everyone.  Finally, 
the  stipulations  were  agreed  to  2  days 
before  the  hearing  started  by  counsel 
for  Senator  EKjdd  and  counsel  for  the 
committee. 

I  told  Senator  Dodd  that  almost  the 
whole  case  was  based  upon  those  stipu- 
lations and  the  sworn  testimony  taken 
in  Senator  Dodd's  presence,  with  his  at- 


torney, and  with  the  right  of  cross-ex- 
amination. There  also  were  some  minor 
documents,  which  I  shall  identify  in  a 
few  minutes.  There  is  not  one  word  of 
logic  or  truth  in  the  claim  about  Sena- 
tor £>odd's  not  having  had  due  process  of 
law.  He  has  htui  every  fundamental 
right  that  American  Jurisprudence  ever 
thought  of.  plus  a  lot  more.  We  even 
gave  him  most  of  the  expected  testi- 
mony in  advance — before  the  open  hear- 
ings, at  least.  We  gave  him  a  statement 
of  the  panoramic  view  of  the  evidence, 
that  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to.  So  all 
the  talk  about  a  lack  of  due  process  of 
law  was  bom  later,  although  Mr.  Son- 
nett vigorously  challenged,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee all  the  way  through. 

I  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  due 
process  of  law  in  a  minute.  But  I  assure 
the  Senate  now  that  nothing  was  done 
without  the  utmost  scrupulosity  toward 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  are  lawyers; 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  men  of  good  sense  and  good 
brains  beyond  the  knowledge  of  most 
lawyers.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
doubt  about  due  process  until  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  someone  else. 

The  whole  matter  is  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  stipulations,  and 
about  five  other  documents.  Some  nevre 
items  were  put  in.  The  Sinclair  affidavit 
was  put  in  at  Mr.  Sonnett's  request.  Also, 
the  Latex  Co.,  $8,000  petty  cash  voucher 
was  admitted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  take  up 
the  question  of  the  testimonial  dinners, 
or  whatever  they  were  called,  somewhat 
in  detail,  because  a  pattern  developed 
from  those  details.  I  will  follow  through 
from  the  records  which  disclose  where 
the  money  went,  how  it  was  handled, 
and  how  it  was  used. 

Incidentally.  I  should  say  that  we 
have  been  extra  careful  for  another 
reason.  This  is  the  first  hearing  to  be 
held  by  this  committee.  It  is  the  first 
report  to  be  filed,  and  many  precedents 
are  set  thereby.  Each  step  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  authority  therefor  are 
documented  for  any  Senator  who  is  in- 
terested, beginning  on  page  9  and  con- 
tinuing through  page  13  of  the  report. 
The  report  also  describes  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  them.  The  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  revealed  by  the  following  passage 
which  appears  on  page  11  of  the  report: 
The  information  and  financial  data  de- 
veloped by  these  Investigative  processes 
formed  the  basis  for  substantially  all  of  the 
factual  matters  contained  In  the  stipula- 
tions of  March  11  and  13,  1967. 

That  was  this  year,  just  before  the 
hearings. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  phase  by 
the  Committee,  105  interviews  were  con- 
ducted. 106  subpoenas  duces  tecum  were 
served,  and  documents  and  statements  were 
received  from  174  org&nlEatlons  and  persons. 

The  Investigation  was  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  New  Tork,  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  at  various  locations  In 
the  sute  of  Connecticut. 

Senate  Resolution  112  la  the  result  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee  after 


the  hearings,  based  on  the  facts  and  a 
hearing  of  all  the  evidence. 

Some  preliminary  hearings  were  held 
by  a  two-member  subcommittee  of  the 
six-member  committee.  Testimony  of 
some  witnesses  was  taken  in  executive 
session  without  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  his  lawyer — either  of  them — 
being  present;  but  none  of  that  testi- 
mony was  used — ^not  smy  of  It.  for  any 
purpose,  except  to  find  out,  after  all, 
what,  if  anything,  the  witnesses  knew, 
and  to  have  some  idea  of  their  credibil- 
ity, reliability,  background,  and  attitude 
toward  testifjrlng. 

We  used  it  for  that  a  little,  not  much. 
But  not  one  scintilla  of  it  was  used 
otherwise.  All  the  testimony,  as  I  have 
said,  was  heard  as  I  have  already 
related. 

It  is  a  UtUe  repetitious,  but  I  will  sUte 
again : 

The  gravamen  of  this  resolution  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  engaged  in  a 
course  of  conduct,  over  a  period  of  years, 
of  converting  to  his  own  personal  and  pri- 
vate use  large  sums  of  money  which  be  had 
obtained  from  the  pubUc  under  circum- 
stances tb't  amounted  to  representations 
that  it  would  be  used  for  poUtlcal  purpoaea. 
Such  a  course  of  conduct  further  encom- 
passes the  collection  of  money  from  both  the 
Senate  and  from  private  organisations  for 
the  same  travel.  All  of  these  activities  were 
undertaken  while  the  Senator  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  prestige,  influ- 
ence, and  position  in  society  and  In  Congress 
that  goes  with  this  office. 

These  fundraislng  events  we  touched 
on  were  seven  in  number.  Seven  fund- 
raising  events  and  a  campaign  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate  were  conducted 
under  the  tacit  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  examlae  these  facts, 
now,  going  back  to  1961,  one  at  a  time, 
as  summarized  on  page  14  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  page  15  of  the  report, 
which  constitute  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  facts.  I  read  therefrom  as  follows: 

A  fund-raising  dinner  was  held  fen'  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  in  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut, on  November  20,  1961.  The  fifteen  hon- 
orary guests  were  aU  prominent  memb««  of 
Senator  Dodd's  poUtlcal  party,  including 
the  then  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Those  matters  are  pertinent  to  show 
the  political  nature  of  this  entire  under- 
taking so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  announcements  that 
were  made. 

Matthew  Morlarty,  a  businessman  of  Man- 
chester, Connecticut,  was  the  Chalrm&n. 
Arthur  Powers,  a  businessman  and  First  Se- 
lectman of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  was  the 
Treasurer.  Edward  Sullivan,  a  member  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  Hartford  office  staff,  was  the  busi- 
ness manager  and  handled  the  details  of  the 
dinner.  SulUvan  kept  the  funds  and  the  fi- 
nancial accounts  of  the  dinner. 

A  letter  of  invitation  to  the  dinner  accom- 
panied by  a  return  address  envelope  soUclting 
contributions  was  prepared  and  mailed  by 
Powers.  The  return  envelope  wu  addrensd 
to  Senator  Dodd's  Hartford  P.O.  Box  and  aU 
funds  were  collected  by  Sumvaiji.  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  return  envelope  disclosed  the 
Intended  vise  of  the  dinner  proceeds. 

Morlarty,  Powers  and  StOllvan  teatlfled  that 
the  dinner  was  organised  to  raise  funds  for 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  use,  although  Powen 
was  quoted  by  the  pr«M  at  the  time  of  the 
dinner  as  saying  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used 
to  pay  off  campaign  deficits. 
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That  was  the  general  pattern  tbat  we 
found.  These  men  who  helped  out — ^Mor- 
larty.  Powers.  Sullivan,  and  some  others 
we  will  come  to — all  testified  that  they 
understood  tbat  this  money  was  for  per- 
sonal use.  However,  they  are  contradicted 
on  all  ^des  by  circumstances,  and  in  some 
cases  by  quotations  from  their  own  state- 
ments. 

James  Boyd,  a  former  Administrative  Ab- 
dstant  to  Senator  Dodd,  teetlfled  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd  told  him  tbat  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  retire  tbe  previous  camjialgn  deficit, 
and  tbat  he  stated  that  piuiwse  In  arranging 
for  Vice  President  Johnson's  appearance.  Re- 
cently President  Johnson  stated  publicly  tbat 
he  never  knew  tbat  any  dinner  be  attended 
was  to  raise  funds  for  anyone's  personal  use. 

That  quotation  is  found  at  page  893 
of  the  bearings. 

Plve  newspaper  articles  in  Connecticut  at 
the  time  of  the  dinner  referred  to  it  as  a 
testimonial  event  without  stating  the  pur- 
pose for  the  use  of  the  proceeds.  Two  news- 
papers reported  that  the  proceeds  of  the  din- 
ner were  to  be  used  to  help  clear  up  a  deSclt 
from  the  1958  election  campaign.  Fona.  affi- 
davits from  about  123  persons  attending  the 
1961  dinner  Indicated  tbat  they  contributed 
money  for  Senator  Dodd's  personal  use.  News- 
paper reports  Indicate  700  persons  attended. 
Boyd  and  O'Hare,  former  members  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  staff,  testified  that  Senator  Dodd. 
Sullivan  and  two  other  Senate  staff  employ- 
ees, James  Qartland  and  Oeorge  Olldea,  were 
the  primary  organizers  of  the  dinner.  Morl- 
arty  stated  be  bad  nothing  to  do  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  dinner  but  tried  to  sell 
as  many  tickets  as  possible.  Powers  testified 
that  the  dinner  was  organized  by  several 
friends  oi  Senator  Dodd  and  several  staff 
members.  Although  be  was  Treasurer,  he  tes- 
tified that  be  did  not  handle  funds  or  know 
bow  much  money  was  raised. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  1961  dinner  were 
at  IsMt  $64,245,  and  the  net  receipts,  after 
payment  of  expenses  of  the  dinner  were  at 
least  •50.110.  The  net  receipts  were  deposited 
in  Senator  Dodd's  jwraonal  account — 

This  was  1961 — 

in  the  Riggs  National  Bank  in  Wasliington, 
D.C.,  and  mingled  with  his  personal  funds. 
Vntn  these  funds.  Senator  Dodd  repaid  $23,- 
000  on  a  loan  from  the  Federation  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  originally  borrowed  in  De- 
cember 1968.  Senator  Dodd  stated  that  this 
and  other  loans  were  for  "poUtlcal-perBonal" 
purposes. 

O'Hare  testified  that  the  remaining 
funds,  amounting  to  $33,110,  were  used 
for  general,  household,  and  personal  ex- 
penses. O'Hare  was  the  bookkeeper  in 
Senator  Dodd's  office.  This  testimony  was 
not  contradicted.  Because  records  de- 
tailing the  $33,000  were  not  retained  by 
the  bank,  the  committee  could  not  trace 
these  payments  any  further. 

Tbat  was  not  the  case  with  many  of 
these  funds;  but.  as  to  that  one  amount, 
that  is  as  far  as  the  committee  could 
go  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Whatever  we  found,  be  It  In  favor  of 
Senator  Dodd  or  not.  we  brought  in  that 
information  on  those  matters. 

Z  read  now  from  page  853  of  the 
printed  bearings,  part  2,  the  controlling 
parts  of  the  stipulation: 

It  Is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  by  and 
between  Uie  parties  hereto,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (the  "Committee") 
and  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut, 
through  the  imderalgned.  their  respective  at- 
torneys, tbat  the  foUowmg  facts  are  true  and 


that  the  Committee  may  so  find;  provided, 
however,  that  this  stipulation  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  concession  by  Senator  Dodd  that 
the  Committee  was  empowered  by  Senate 
Resolution  338  of  the  88th  Congress  to  m- 
vestigate  the  matters  covered  In  paragraphs 
1  through  87  herein  and  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  the  Commit- 
tee or  Senator  Dodd  to  introduce  other  and 
further  evidence  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
facts  herein  stipulated  or  to  object  to  the 
relevance  or  materiality  of  any  facts  herein 
stipulated. 

I  read  that  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
Senators  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  matter  from  here  on  out.  In  the 
law,  or  anywhere  elae.  when  people  stip- 
ulate that  facts  are  true  and  may  be  in- 
troduced in  evidence  and  considered  by 
the  tribunal  holding  the  hearing,  it 
means  exactly  what  It  says:  that  they  are 
agreed  to  as  facts  in  the  case.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  an  idle  gesture  to  fool  with 
such  a  thing. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  means  here. 
It  means  that  in  laymen's  dealings  with 
one  another.  It  means  that  in  the  Senate 
or  in  court  or  anywhere  else. 

Proceeding  now  further,  from  page  854 
of  the  hearings  with  reference  to  the 
same  matter,  the  stipulation  reads : 

The  total  amount  of  $64,246  from  the  con- 
tributions to  the  1961  dinner  was  deposited 
in  Testimonial  Account  No.  l.  These  deposits 
were  made  during  the  period  from  October 
1961  to  February  1962. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  expenses  of  the  1961  dinner,  amount- 
ing to  $8,134.61  were  paid  from  Testimonial 
Account  No.   1. 

The  remaining  funds  In  Testimonial  Ac- 
count No.  I  amounting  to  about  $66,110.39, 
were  transferred  as  follows: 

This  la  repetition,  but  I  want  to  show 
clearly  that  these  facts  come  from  the 
stipulation  and  not  Just  the  report. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  remaining  funtts  in  Testimonial  Ac- 
count No.  1  amounting  to  about  $56,110.39, 
were  transferred  as  follows: 

The  amount  of  $35,000  to  the  bank  ac- 
coxint  of  "Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  &/or  Mrs. 
Grace  M.  Dodd"  (hereinafter  called  the  "Per- 
sonal Accoimt")  at  ths  Rlggs  NaUonal  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C.,  abovt  November  23,  1961. 

The  amount  of  $20,916.72  to  the  Personal 
Account  at  the  Riggs  Katlonal  Bank,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  about  January  16.  1962. 

The  amount  of  $194.67  to  Senator  Dodd 
about  January  8,  1963. 

On  November  27,  1961.  $23,000  from  the 
funds  deposited  In  the  Personal  Account  at 
the  Rlggs  National  Bank  was  iised  to  repay. 
In  part,  a  loan  of  $26,000  to  Senator  Dodd 
from  the  Federation  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  made  on  D«cember  23,  1968. 

That  illustrates  that  we  traced  those 
funds  when  we  could  and  tied  them  in 
with  whatever  the  facts  showed. 

Senator  Dodd  testified,  I  ought  to  say 
here  with  emphasis,  that  there  was  not 
any  question  in  his  mind  that  he  had  the 
right  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  1961 
dinner  for  his  personal  use.  I  believe  I 
have  already  said  tliat  Moriarity,  Powers, 
and  Sullivan  all  testified  that  the  money 
to  be  collected  was  to  be  used  for  private 
purposes,  but  they  did  not  inform  the 
public  of  this  fact  in  any  way. 

All  the  way  through,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  message  relating  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  fimds  was  from  some  oral 
statement  that  someone  made.  The  pub- 


lic never  was  told  that  this  money  was 
anytlilng  except  political  money — that  is, 
money  for  past  campaigns  or  future 
campaigns. 

The  proof  in  that  respect  will  grow  as 
these  different  accounts  are  merged.  The 
pattern  already  emerges  of  the  collection 
of  the  funds  ostensibly  for  poUtical  use, 
but  later  some  of  the  funds  were  diverted 
for  personal  and  private  use.  That  indi- 
cates a  course  of  action. 

I  pass  to  the  1963  District  of  Columbia 
reception.  The  facts  regarding  that  re- 
ception are  set  forth  here  on  page  15  of 
the  report.  I  read  from  page  15  of  the 
report,  as  follows: 

A  fund-raising  recepUon  was  held  for  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
September  15,  1963.  Former  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral  J.  Edward  Day  was  the  Honorary  Chair- 
man, and  James  Oartlsnd,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Dodd,  was  the  Vice 
Chairman  (pp.  650,  898,  899.  Hgs.).  Sanford 
Bomsteln,  a  Washington  businessman,  was 
the  Treasurer  until  the  reception.  Michael  V. 
O'Hare,  Senator  Dodd's  bookkeeper,  was  the 
Treasurer  following  the  reception.  Robert 
Sheilne,  a  professional  fund-raiser,  from  New 
Hampshire,  was  lilred  by  Senator  Dodd  to 
solicit  contributions  to  the  reception.  Others 
involved  In  planning  or  conducting  the  re- 
ception were  Oeorge  Olldea,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  to  InvesUgate 
JuvenUe  Delinquency;  James  Boyd,  Senator 
Dodd's  then  Administrative  Assistant;  Eliza- 
beth McOill,  a  secretary  on  the  staff  of  the 
Subcoromlttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency; "Mattie"  Matthews  and  Joe  Mills, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee;  Joe  Barr,  Washington 
representative  otf  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion; and  Jack  Fleischer,  a  former  member  of 
Senator  Dodd's  staff. 

That  is  not  the  Mr.  Joe  Barr  who  is 
connected  with  the  Treasury. 

I  emphasize  the  foregoing  to  show  that 
the  committee  found  these  fundralslng 
events  were  just  wrapped  up  In  political 
figures  and  political  leaders,  not  only  in 
Connecticut,  but  also  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

An  added  feature  involved  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reception  was  that 
Robert  Shaine,  a  professional  fund- 
raiser, organizer,  or  contribution  seeker, 
was  employed  by  Senator  Dodd.  He  was 
paid  a  rather  modest  sum  for  that 
service. 

As  mdicated  on  the  preceding  page, 
Boyd  also  testified  that  he  worked  with 
Shaine  in  organizing  the  reception  and 
that  he  provided  Shaine  with  help. 

It  was  stipulated  in  paragraph  22,  of 
page  856  of  the  printed  hearings,  and  I 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that: 

David  Nichols,  a  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant employed  to  audit  the  affairs  of 
Senator  Dodd  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
his  Federal  Income  tax  return,  informed 
Senator  Dodd  in  early  1964  that  the  $6,000 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  20(c)  above, 
should  be  treated  as  a  loan  from  a  campaign 
fund  to  Senator  Dodd  unless  Senator  Dodd 
considered  It  to  be  Income  to  him.  Senator 
Dodd  agreed  to  treat  it  as  a  loan  from  a 
campaign  fund. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  rather  significant 
fact.  Here  is  a  Senator  employing  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  to  audit  and  pre- 
pare his  Federal  income  tax  return.  The 
certified  public  accountant  runs  into  a 
$6,000  Item  that  has  been  used  from  the 
political  fund. 
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According  to  the  stipulation,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  Senator  Dodd,  the  CPA  was 
saying,  in  effect: 

Now.  listen.  You  will  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  this  If  you  are  going  to  use  It  for  a 
personal  matter— either  tbat,  or  treat  it  as 
a  loan. 

So,  it  was  treated  as  a  loan. 

Sworn  testimony  of  Senator  Dodd  was 
also  received  on  this  point  In  open  hear- 
ings and  is  summarized  as  follows  in  the 
middle  of  page  16  of  the  report;-. 

Senator  Dodd  testified  that  he  considered 
the  reception  proceeds  to  be  his  personal 
funds  but  acknowledged  that  he  borrowed 
six  thousands  dollars  from  the  proceeds — 

Of  this  sum  of  money — 
to  pay  his  personal  Income  tax  and  treated 
it  as  a  loan  from  a  campaign  fund. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe  on  anyone, 
but  facts  are  facts.  This  is  an  instance 
in  which  $6,000  of  this  political  money, 
from  this  dinner,  was  used  to  pay  income 
tax.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  per- 
sonal than  income  tax.  Senator  Dodd 
later  repaid  that  loan. 

Mr.  Bomstein  and  others  maintained 
tliat  the  fimds  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reception  were  collected  for  per- 
sonal use,  but  again  the  pubUc  was  not 
told  of  this  Uitention.  A  letter  reminder 
was  sent  to  the  inyitees  which  did  not 
state  any  purpose  for  Uie  event.  No  other 
letters  of  tovltatioo  or  soUcitatlon  were 
found  or  offered  In  evidence. 

So  there  was  Just  silence  as  to  the  use 
of  the  funds  so  far  as  the  notices  and  the 
letter  were  concerned.  But  it  was  wrapped 
from  toe  to  top  in  political  celebrities 
and  political  activities. 

I  read  from  page  16  of  the  report: 

The  gross  paoceeda  of  the  D.C.  reception 
were  $13,770  and  the  net  proceeds  were 
$12,806.  The  use  of  the  proceeds  from  the  D.C. 
recepUon  U  set  forth  on  pages  866,  866,  and 
897  of  the  printed  hearings. 

The  disposition  of  those  proceeds  are 
in  the  stipulations — page  855 — and  that 
is  where  it  shows  up  that  one  of  those 
items — and  I  am  referring  to  paragraph 
(a),  at  the  bottom  of  page  855— about 
$750  in  cash,  was  used  by  Senator  Dodd 
to  repay  In  part  a  loan  of  $5,000  from 
Mr.  Bomstein  to  Senator  Dodd.  made  on 
September  4,  1958. 

(b)  $4,387.43  was  used  In  October  and 
November,  1968,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd  as  described  in  Appendix  10  at- 
tached hereto. 

Now,  please  turn  to  page  897  of  the 
hearings.  These  are  not  great  sums  of 
money,  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  here 
is  this  pattern  now  rushing  forward  even 
more  rapidly  than  heretofore. 

Page  897  of  the  hearings,  appendix  10, 
is  part  of  the  stipulation  agreed  to.  It 
shows  the  disposiUon  of  $4,387.43  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ception. It  Is  itemized,  and  you  see  tliat 
some  of  the  money,  $116.70,  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  footbaU  tickets,  $6  for 
the  purchase  of  flowers.  I  mention  Just 
a  few  of  these  items.  Some  are  typical: 
$82.32  to  Congressicmal  Country  Club, 
Inc..  Uay-August  1963,  house  charges. 

Oo  down  the  line,  and  you  will  find 
$60  for  limousine  services;  Diplomat 
Motel,  $20,  motel  accommodations  for 


John  Turco  and  party.  Down  further, 
ball  game  Uckets,  $90.40;  Schneider's 
Liquor  Store,  $181.18. 

Other  Items  are  referred  to  on  page 
856  of  the  hearings,  which  is  where  the 
$6,000  slMWs  up: 

(c)  $6,000  wt«  transferred  to  the  Personal 
Account  at  the  Rlggs  National  Bank,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  on  or  about  October  3,  1963. 

(d)  $1,667.13  was  transferred  to  a  bank 
account  entitled  "Testimonial  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  .  .  ." 

The  sum  of  $100  remained  in  the 
account. 

That  was  the  loan  to  Senator  Dodd  as 
it  appeared  in  the  account,  and  he  did 
pay  back  that  loan.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  He  did  pay  back  the  $6,000.  As 
I  recall,  he  borrowed  money  and  then 
repaid  the  loan. 

The  stipulation  by  Senator  Dodd  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
money  from  the  1963  District  of  Colum- 
bia reception  was  used  for  personal  pur- 
poses. Senator  Dodd's  testimony  does  not 
claim  that  the  public  was  advised  or 
that  he  thought  they  were  advised  of 
the  planned  personal  use  of  these  pro- 

Thls  is  step  2,  then,  of  a  pattern  that 
emerges  as  the  course  of  conduct  re- 
ferred to  In  the  resolution.  While  claim- 
ing that  the  proceeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  reception  were  a  gift  to  him 
to  use  for  private  purposes,  nevertheless, 
when  this  matter  came  up  from  his  au- 
ditor, that  situation  was  then  shifted, 
and  he  treated  the  loan  as  one  from  a 
campaign  fund. 

Now  I  move  forward  rapidly  imtil  the 
October  1963  Connecticut  events.  These 
were  four  events,  all  held  on  the  same 
day,  precedhig  the  1964  campaign.  They 
were  called  the  Hartford  breakfast,  the 
Woodbridge  luncheon,  the  Fairfield  re- 
ception, and  the  Bridgeport  dinner.  The 
four  events  were  managed  by  different 
persons.  I  will  read,  therefore,  some  of 
the  details,  because  these  events  involved 
different  people. 

The  business  manager  of  the  Hartford 
breakfast  was  Edward  Sullivan,  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  office  staff.  Matthew  Mori- 
arty,  was  treasurer  of  the  breakfast.  Both 
Moriarty  and  Sullivan  testified  that  the 
funds  were  raised  for  Senator  Dodd's 
personal  use. 

A  solicitation  letter  for  the  breakfast, 
over  Moriarty's  signature,  was  mailed 
with  a  return-address  envelope  enclosed. 
Neither  the  letter  nor  the  envelope  stated 
the  intended  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
were  to  be  used.  The  return  envelopes 
were  addressed  to  Senator  Dodd's  Hart- 
ford office  post  office  box.  Although  Mori- 
arty was  the  treasurer,  all  receipts  were 
received  and  handled  by  Sullivan.  The 
honorary  guests  at  the  breakfast  were  all 
prominent  members  of  Senator  Dodd's 
poUtical  party.  Some  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Hartford  breakfast  and  the  Wood- 
bridge  luncheon — $31,040 — were  depos- 
ited in  the  "Testimonial  for  U5.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd"  bank  account. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Woodbridge 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  home  of  Con- 
necticut SUte  Senator  Gloria  Schaef- 
fer.  James  Qartland.  of  Senator  Dodd's 
staff,  was  In  charge  of  arrangements  for 


the  luncheon.  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
hmcheon  were  sent  to  Sullivan,  who  de- 
posited them  in  the  same  accoimt. 

The  Fairfield  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Archie  Perry,  In  Fairfield.  The 
Bridgeport  diimer  wm  held  at  the  Strat- 
field  Motor  Inn. 

Paul  McNamara,  a  lawyer  and  1958 
election  campaign  manager  for  Senator 
Dodd,  managed  both  of  these  events. 
McNamara  did  not  recall  who  recruited 
him  to  act  as  manager. 

McNamara  testified  of  his  concern  for 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  financial  prob- 
lems and  stated  that  the  events  were 
intended  to  raise  fimds  for  Senator 
Dodd's  personal  use.  McNamara  did  not 
know  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  Senator 
Dodd's  indebtedness.  Twoletters  of  solici- 
tation were  written  by  McNamara,  and 
both  specifically  requested  contributions 
for  Senator  Dodd's  1964  campaign. 

Those  letters  appear  on  pages  911  and 
912  of  the  hearings,  and  the  letters  con- 
tradict squarely  the  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

McNamara  acknowledged  the  letters 
and  stated  that  he  made  additional 
solicitations  by  phone  and  always  spoke 
of  Senator  Dodd's  dire  financial  prob- 
lems. McNamara  handled  all  of  the  funds 
for  these  two  affairs  and,  after  paying 
$4,886  for  the  dinner  expenses  forwarded 
proceeds  amounting  to  $10,069  to  Senator 
Dodd.  The  proceeds  were  then  deposited 
in  the  "Testimonial  for  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd"  account  McNamara 
retained  about  $750  in  cash  tram  the  con- 
tributions to  the  dinner,  at  Senator 
Dodd's  direction,  as  rwayment,  in  part, 
of  a  loan  from  McNamara  to  Senator 
Dodd  in  about  September  1958. 

Now,  in  general,  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  meetings,  the  then  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  the  featured  guest  at  each  of  the 
four  foregoing  events.  Newspaper  reix)rts 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  October  1963  Connecticut  events 
unif  ormally  reported  that  their  purpose 
was  to  raise  funds  for  Senator  Dodd's 
1964  reelection  campaign. 

James  Boyd  testified  that  he  was  In- 
volved in  negotiating  Vice  President 
Johnson's  appearance  at  the  October 
1963  Connecticut  events.  He  testified  fur- 
ther that  in  dealing  with  Ivan  Sinclair 
on  Vice  President  Johnson's  staff,  he  was 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  the  dinner  and 
that  he.  therefore,  asked  Senator  Dodd 
for  a  reply.  Boyd  testified  that  Senator 
Dodd  was  upset  with  the  question  but  told 
Boyd  to  tell  Sinclair  that  the  events  were 
to  raise  money  for  Senator  Dodd's  cam- 
paign starting  the  next  falL  Boyd  gave 
that  information  to  Sinclair  and  said  he 
believed  that  a  letter  confirming  the  con- 
versation was  written  for  Senator  Dodd's 
signature. 

Ivan  Shiclair  testified  that  he  recalled 
conversations  with  Boyd  concerning  then 
Vice  President  Johnson's  attendance  at 
the  October  1963  Connecticut  events,  but 
did  not  recall  whether  the  purpose  of 
the  fundraising  events  was  for  Senator 
Dodd's  1964  political  campaign-  An  affi- 
davit of  Shaclahr.  dated  February  21, 
1967,  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  conver- 
sations with  two  members  of  Senator 
Dodd's  staff  and  from  the  circumstances 
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at  the  events,  the  "declared  purpose  of 
Dodd  Day  was  to  raise  funds  for  Sen- 
ator Dodo's  forthcoming  1964  campaign 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate."  Sinclair 
testified  that  his  affidavit  was  signed 
without  duress  and  that  it  was  in  his 
possession  for  6  weeks  before  he  signed 
it,  but  that  he  had  not  studied  it  as 
closely  as  he  should  have. 

In  other  words,  this  man  modified  his 
testimony  from  the  opening  testimony 
and  from  the  affidavit  he  had  given.  I 
elaborate  on  that  and  I  bring  it  out  here 
because  I  think  It  should  be  brought  out. 
The  whole  tenor,  the  whole  tone,  the 
whole  trappings  and  wrappings  of  these 
events  was  that  this  money  was  for  po- 
litical purposes.  It  does  show,  too,  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  sev- 
eral members  of  his  office  staff  planned 
to  give  and  conducted  each  of  these  last 
four  fimdralslng  affairs.  No  public  no- 
tice of  any  kind  was  ever  given  to  the 
average  contributor  that  these  funds 
would  be  put  to  private  use.  I  must  move 
along. 

Here  is  a  brief  comment  about  the  1964 
political  campaign.  The  finances  of  the 

1964  political  campaign  are  briefly  de- 
scribed as  tabulated  on  page  19  of  the 
report.  If  Senators  will  turn  to  that  page, 
they  will  see  the  amounts  and  the  total. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  on 
that  matter  except  in  this  respect.  The 
campaign  contributions  deposited  in  the 
"Testimonial  for  US.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd"  account,  amounting  to  $85,818, 
were  mingled  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
October  1963  Connecticut  events  and  the 

1965  dinner. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  dinner  in 
1965  and  these  Connecticut  events  in 
October  1963  and  the  1964  campaign 
proper  poUtical  fund  was  raised  in  the 
meantime  between  the  two.  Out  of  this 

1964  campaign  fund  $85,000  was  mingled 
into  the  testimonial  bank  account  that 
was  also  taking  care  of  the  money  for 
these  other  meetings. 

The  disposition  of  these  funds  is  de- 
scribed on  pages  22  and  23  of  the  report. 
The  remaining  campaign  contributions, 
amoxmting  to  $160,472,  were  transferred 
or  dispersed  as  described  in  testimony 
and  on  pages  857-859,  938,  939,  and  951- 
957  of  the  printed  hearings.  I  refer  to 
those  matters  to  show  a  connecting  link. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  1965  dinner.  The 

1965  fundraislng  dinner  was  held  for 
Senator  Dodd  in  Connecticut  on  March 
6,  1965.  As  a  preface  to  that  matter,  the 
committee  attempted  to  determine  the 
deficit  of  Senator  Dodd's  1964  campaign. 
We  had  witnesses  who  testified  on  that. 
All  of  them  said — and  this  included  Mo- 
riarity  and  that  group — that  the  amount 
was  $6,000,  $7,000,  or  $8,000.  The  report 
filed  in  Connecticut  showed  $6,600  was 
the  deficit  for  the  1964  campaign.  This 
next  fimdralslng  dinner  was  held  for 
Senator  Dodd  in  1965.  The  honored  guests 
were  all  prominent  members  of  Senator 
DoDD's  political  party.  Arthur  Barbieri, 
Democratic  town  chairman  for  New 
Haven  was  the  chairman.  Matthew 
Moriarty,  a  businessman  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  was  the  treasurer.  Edward  Sulli- 
van of  Senator  Dodd's  Hartford  office, 
handled  all  the  finances  for  the  dinner. 
Vice  President  HtrsERT  H.  Humphrey  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  dinner.  A 


payment  of  $7,500  was  made  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  from  the 
dinner  proceeds  for  his  appearance.  This 
dinner  again  was  wrapped  from  toe  to 
top  again  in  political  trmmings  of  all 
kinds. 

Barbieri  testified  that  the  dinner  grew 
out  of  a  conversation  between  Barbieri 
and  James  Oartland,  Senator  Dodd's  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Barbieri  said  the  idea  was  conceived 
in  mid-December  1964.  and  he  then  in- 
vited persons  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  in  Hartford,  where  he  was 
selected  chairman.  The  meeting  to  or- 
ganize the  dinner  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1964,  at  the  Statler  Hilton,  and 
at  that  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
hold  a  dinner  for  Senator  Dodd. 

Sullivan,  Moriarty,  and  Barbieri  all 
testified  that  the  dinner  was  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  Senator 
Dodd's  personal  use. 

Two  solicitation  letters  from  Barbieri 
for  funds  for  the  dinner  were  introduced 
in  evidence.  They  appear  on  page  970 
and  page  1118  of  the  printed  hearings. 
On  page  970  there  appears  the  Barbieri 
letter  dated  February  3.  1965,  and  which 
refers  to  the  preceding  1964  campaign. 
It  was  sent  out  to  invitees  to  the  dinner. 
The  letter  stated : 

The  result  Justified  the  efforts  and  the  ex- 
pense, but  a  considerable  deficit  was  Incurred 
and  must  be  met. 

It  stated  that  a  testimonial  dinner 
would  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Saturday, 
March  6.  It  further  stated: 

This  affair  will  celebrate  his  record-break- 
ing majority  and  assist  In  meeting  the  cam- 
paign deficit. 

That  letter  was  dated  February  3,  1965. 
The  other  letter  is  on  page  1118  of  the 
printed  hearings.  It  announces  that  the 
Vice  President  would  be  there,  and  It 
makes  no  mention  of  what  would  be  done 
with  the  money. 

Another  letter,  dated  December  30. 
1964,  was  sent  by  Barbieri,  as  a  political 
leader,  to  members  of  liis  political  party 
requesting  them  to  serve  on  the  dinner 
committee.  The  first  solicitation  letter, 
dated  February  3,  196$,  was  sent  to  a 
"great  number"  of  persons  throughout 
Connecticut  requesting  their  participa- 
tion, as  I  said,  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
campaign  deficit.  A  return  envelope  was 
attached  to  the  letter  with  the  return 
address  of  Senator  Dodd's  Hartford  office. 

Newspapers  in  Connecticut  at  the  time 
of  the  event  uninformally  reported  the 
purpose  of  the  dinner  was  to  pay  off  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  1964  campaign  deficit. 

Form  affidavits  of  about  300  persons 
who  attended  the  1965  dinner  Indicated 
that  they  contributed  money  for  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  personal  use.  Approximately 
1,000  persons  attended  the  dinner,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports. 

Moriarty,  the  dinner  treasurer,  testi- 
fied he  did  not  handle  funds  nor  know  the 
amount  of  money  raised  nor  how  it  was 
spent.  Sullivan  received  and  controlled 
all  funds  for  the  dinner. 

The  proceeds  from  the  1965  dinner, 
amoimting  to  $79,223.  were  deposited  in 
the  "Testimonial  for  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd"  account  and  mingled 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  October  1963 


Connecticut  events  and  1964  campaign 
contributions.  The  disposition  of  these 
funds  is  described  on  pages  22  and  23. 
I  am  going  to  say  something  additional 
about  the  disposition  of  these  funds  but 
at  tills  time  I  will  move  on  to  additional 
fact..  As  to  what  became  of  the  money, 
that  will  be  covered  later.  In  addition  to 
these  facts,  the  committee  received  tes- 
timony that  the  principal  solicitation 
letter  was  written  by  a  member  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  staff.  Finally,  not  one  printed 
invitation,  ticket,  program,  or  other  com- 
munication relating  to  this  dinner  In- 
formed the  public— I  repeat,  the  public— 
that  the  funds  were  to  be  used  for  per- 
sonal purposes. 

Moving  on  to  something  more  about 
this  account,  under  the  heading  "Tes- 
timonial for  U.S.  Senator  Dodd's  Bank 
Account,"  most  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
four  consecutive  Connecticut  events,  the 
1964  political  campaign,  and  the  1965 
dinner,  were  deposited  in  his  account. 
The  disposition  of  those  funds  is  shown 
on  pages  22  and  23  of  the  report. 

I  want  to  mention  Mr.  Sullivan  here, 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  member  of  Senator  Dodd's 
staff.  He  was  not  offered  as  a  witness  by 
the  committee.  He  was  not  offered  as  a 
witness  by  Senator  Dodd.  The  committee 
felt  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  with 
these  funds  that  his  testimony  should  be 
brought  before  the  Senate.  He  was  una- 
ble, at  that  time,  to  come  here.  So  a  dep- 
osition was  taken.  That  deposition  is  in 
the  record  here,  and  is  so  marked. 

I  am  continuing  to  read  from  page  22 
of  the  report: 

Sullivan  testified  that  he  used  the  Testi- 
monial account  for  testimonial  and  cam- 
paign money  and  did  not  distinguish  between 
deposits  of  campaign  receipts  or  fund-raising 
proceeds. 

That  is  an  additional  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. Members  of  the  Senate,  indicating 
the  same  trend,  the  same  pattern,  the 
same  habit,  thp  same  custom,  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

As  I  say,  the  committee  took  Sullivan's 
deposition,  not  knowing  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  say.  We  felt  that  he  should  testify. 
He  said  he  put  the  money  all  in  the  same 
account — testimonial  dinners,  regular 
campaigns — everything  else. 

Continuing  to  read  from  page  22  of 
the  report: 

Between  October  1963  and  Pebrutu-y  19C4, 
$41,109  from  the  proceeds  of  the  four  October 
1963  Connecticut  events  were  deposited  In 
the  account:  between  March  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965.  $85,818  from  contributions  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  1964  reelection  campaign  were 
deposited  In  the  account:  between  January 
1965  and  April  1965,  $79,223  from  the  con- 
tributions to  the  1965  dinner  were  deposited 
In  the  account:  between  October  and  Decem- 
ber 1964,  $22,593  In  net  transfers  from  cam- 
paign funds  were  deposited  In  the  account: 
and  In  December  1963,  $1,567  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  DC.  reception  were  deposited  In 
the  account.  All  of  these  funds  were  mingled 
In  the  account  and  were  spent  without  dif- 
ferentiating between  personal  and  political 
expenses. 

The  latter  remark  comes  from  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's testimony.  That  is  not  the  com- 
mittee speaking.  That  Is  not  the  dis- 
charged employees  speaking.  That  Is  not 
the  people  who  took  letters  out  of  the  files 
speaking.  That  Is  Mr.  Sullivan  speaking. 
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Of  course,  that  hearing  was  like  any 
proper  deposition  hearing.  Lawyers 
representing  Senator  Dodd  were  pres- 
ent. 

Continuing  to  read  from  page  22  of  the 
report: 

From  this  composite  fund,  totaling  $230,- 
310,  the  amount  of  $94,870  was  transferred  to 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  account  kt  the  Fed- 
eration Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  New 
York,  New  York,  and  used  to  repay  loans  and 
for  other  purposes  disclosed  by  the  evidence. 

It  was  admitted  by  Senator  Dodd  that 
$9,480  from  these  funds  was  used  for  im- 
provements to  Senator  Dodd's  heme  in  North 
Stonlngton,  Connecticut,  end  $4,900  was 
transferred  to  his  son,  Jeremy  (p.  862,  Hgs.). 

The  last  statement  is  part  of  the  stip- 
ulations. These  references  above  wiiich  I 
have  Just  read,  about  these  funds  can  be 
foimd  too,  In  the  stipulations.  Those 
stipulations,  by  the  way,  begin  on  page 
853. 

Continuing  reading  from  pages  22  and 
23  of  the  report: 

It  was  further  stipulated  that  $28,588  of 
loans  which  were  originally  used  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  pay  personal  Income  tax  for 
Senator  Dodd  were  repaid  from  these  funds. 

Senator  Dodd  testified  that  an  additional 
$5,000  from  the  funds  in  the  Federation  ac- 
count was  used  to  repay  a  loan  taken  out 
during  the  1958  campaign  and  used  for 
political  purposes.  An  additional  loan, 
originally  taken  out  Jn  1964,  which  was  re- 
paid from  the  Federation  account.  In  the 
amount  of  $1,760,  was  used  to  pay  for  work 
on  a  political  document.  Three  additional 
loans  taken  out  by  Senator  Dodd  during  and 
Inunedlately  prior  to  the  1958  campaign, 
totaling  $18,500.  were  used  for  "personal- 
political"  purposes  according  to  Senator 
Dodd. 

I  will  refer  to  Senator  Dodd's  testi- 
mony later,  in  particular;  but  his  testi- 
mony in  explaining  this  money — when 
he  testified  before  us— did  not  go  much 
furtlier  tlian  merely  saying  it  was  for 
personal -political  purposes,  by  which  I 
understand  he  means — of  course  he  is 
speaking  for  tiimself  now — ^that  he  con- 
sidered all  these  expenses  to  be  i>oIftical 
which  they  may  not  seem  to  others. 

Continuing  reading  from  page  23  of 
the  report: 

Repayment*  amounting  to  $36,652  on  six 
loans  made  from  late  1969  through  1962  were 
also  made  from  the  funds  in  the  Federation 
account  (pp.  862.863,  Hgs.) .  Senator  Dodd  did 
not  state  the  specific  use  of  these  loans  but 
did  admit  that  living  expenses  and  person- 
al expenses  were  plUng  up  during  this  period 
(pp.  830,822,  Hgs.). 

The  remaining  $136,440  of  the  mingled 
funds  In  ths  "Testimonial  for  n.S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd"  account  were  used  for  both 
political  and  personal  expenses  of  Senator 
Dodd.  These  payments  are  detailed  on  pages 
993-1002  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Now  I  wish  to  comment  on  Senator 
Dodd's  testimony. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Fern,  chief  counsel,  and 
to  members  of  ttie  committee,  about  all 
these  loans  when  they  showed  up,  to  see 
what  the  loans  meant,  and  what  they 
were  for.  believing  that  they  might  shed 
light  on  tills  entire  case. 

So  in  that  attitude  of  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts,  and  frankly  hoping  it  would 
clear  up  things  far  more  than  It  did,  we 
developed  such  proof  as  we  oould  along 
that  line.  But  I  thought  the  real  expla- 


nation would  come  when  Senator  Dodd 
put  on  his  own  testimony,  and  particu- 
larly when  he  went  to  testify.  I  say  this 
with  great  respect  to  him.  Senator  Dodd 
offered  only  two  or  three  witnesses.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  One  I  believe  I  have 
already  mentioned,  from  Schneider's 
liquor  store,  and  two  or  three  others; 
and  he  took  the  stand  himself,  but  did 
not  testify  directly.  He  said  that  he  would 
submit  to  questions  by  the  committee. 
That  was  all  right.  The  committee  could 
have  Just  left  it  there.  I  thought  if  we 
did  that  he  would  periiaps  make  a  state- 
ment, anyway,  but  we  all  thought  we 
had  a  duty  there. 

So  I  went  to  asking  him  questions 
about  these  loans.  I  refer  now  to  pages 
1030  and  1031  of  the  hearings,  which 
contain  a  list  of  the  loans  that  Senator 
Dodd  put  in  the  record  himself  as  part 
of  the  stipulation. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  an  out- 
standing balance  as  of  January  1.  1960, 
as  indicated  there. 

I  went  to  questioning  him  there  with 
an  idea  of  getting  testimony.  I  was  hope- 
ful, as  I  said  in  my  remarks.  I  said  to  the 
Senator,  "I  believe  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage."  I  refer  to  the  testimony  on 
page  835  of  the  hearings.  I  will  quote,  if 
I  may: 

The  Chaixman.  Now  frankly,  that  Is  aU  the 
Information  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  as 
the  chairman  understands,  with  reference  to 
these  items. 

I  was  talking  about  the  loans  which 
appear  on  pages  1030  and  1031 : 

Now  I  think  If  you  possibly  can.  It  would 
certainly  be  relevant,  and  perhaps  helpful  to 
you  to  give  more  definite  information  than 
the  date  and  the  amount  and  the  name  of 
the  lender. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  if  that  was  politi- 
cal money  for  campaign  expenses  or 
whether  it  was  part  of  any  personal 
money. 

I  said  further: 

We  were  not  able  to  get  anything  definite 
on  most  of  these  loans  as  to  what  the  pur- 
pose was  and  as  far  as  they  knew  what  the 
money  was  used  for. 

I  raise  the  whole  issue  as  to  them  as  a 
background  for  what  happened  In  1963  and 
1964  and  1966. 

In  other  words,  here  was  the  whole 
issued  presented  to  Senator  Dodd  as  to 
what  the  loans  were  for.  I  said  this  was 
an  issue  that  will  go  to  the  background 
in  1963  and  1964  and  1965. 

Senator  Dodd  said : 

Well,  I  can  teU  you  Just  what  I  told  you 
about  the  others  you  asked  me  about.  These 
were  all  in  a  period  from  1956  to  1959,  I 
believe.  Well,  obviously,  that  mortgage  loan, 
that  Is  when  I  bought  my  house  in  Wash- 
ington. 


I  said: 
Yes. 

Senator  Dodd  said : 


I  borrowed  half  the  money  and  the  rest  of 
it  came  from  the  sale  of  my  house  In  Hart- 
ford. 

I  said  : 
Tas. 

Then  Senator  Dodd  said: 
That  la  what  that  was  for.  The  others  all 
had  to  do  with  matters  that  I  have  described 


heretofore  In  my  appearance  here  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  all  mixed  up  with  what  I 
call  personal  political  obligations. 

He  said  they  were  all  mixed  up.  That 
was  a  disappointing  answer  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  it  was  to  me.  This  testi- 
mony was  disappointing.  He  said  they 
were  all  mixed  up. 

And  the  details  I  cannot  reconstruct  for 
you.  I  can  ask  these  people,  and  I  will,  what 
their  best  recoUectlon  Is.  I  have  dlscuBsed 
Kearney  and  Manes  and  Parser. 

They  were  three  of  his  friends  from 
whom  he  liad  borrowed  money.  The 
chairman  said: 

All  right,  wUl  you  excuse  me  Just  one  min- 
ute here  for  a  matter  of  Information? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

The  Chaiucan.  I  meant  to  ask  you,  to  be 
certain  now  that  you  are  not  misled,  these 
are  listed  here,  and  totaled  for  the  years. 

I  was  referring  to  pages  1030  and  1031. 

For  Instance,  there  on  appendix  7,  loans 
for  1956  total  $14,500;  1957  has  a  $36,000 
total.  And  1958  has  a  total  here  on  this  list 

of  $90,000;  1959,  $70,000.  These  are  your  list- 
ings, Senator? 

Senator  Dodd  said: 

Yes. 

The  CHAnucAN.  And  they  total  $311,000, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  develop  any  of  the 
facts  with  reference  to  those  loans  as  to 
what  the  money  was  borrowed  for  and  what 
It  was  used  for.  Certainly  we  could  not  com- 
plete the  record,  and  that  Is  what  we  want 
you  to  help  do.  It  shows  an  outstanding 
balance  by  the  way  of  $140,000  on  January 
1,  1960. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  that  has  practlcaUy 
all  been  paid  now. 

The  CHAiauAM.  Yes,  weU  I  know.  That  Is 
why  we  think  it  is  so  relevant.  A  great  deal 
of  It  at  least  was  paid  out  of  these  funds  that 
were  collected. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  It  was. 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  that  is  why 

Senator  Dodd.  With  some  few  exceptions. 

The  Cbaaman.  That  Is  why  I  am  asking 
here  as  a  relevant  matter  more  about  what 
this  money  went  for  that  Is  listed  in  ap- 
pendix 7. 

Senator  Dodo.  I  have  told  you  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  and  not  only  that,  but 
what  I  know  to  be  true.  It  went  for  these 
polltical-perBonal  debts. 

With  all  great  deference,  that  con- 
firms what  I,  as  the  chairman,  and  the 
committee  were  forced  to  conclude — 
that  all  the  way  through  here  all  this 
money  was  used  indiscriminately  for 
personal  matters  and  politicaL 

The  CHAiaMAM.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodo.  And  obligations  that  were 
accruing  over  these  years. 

The  CBAntMAN.  All  right. 

Senator  Dodd.  Some  of  them  obvloxisly,  I 
hate  to  say  It  again,  like  the  mortgage,  that 
has  not  been  paid  off.  I  pay  that  off  by  the 
month,  and  It  has  been  reduced  to  that  ex- 
tent by  monthly  payments. 

The  CBAntMAN.  That  was  listed  there  as  a 
part  of  the  picture 

Senator  Dodd.  I  understand. 

The  Chaikman  (continuing) .  By  your  at- 
torneys, and  1  think  properly  listed  for  In- 
formation that  It  showed.  •  •  • 

There  may  be  others  who  want  to  question 
you. 

Will  you  turn  now  Jnst  for  one  Item  here 
on  page  11,  Item  86  of  the  printed  stipula- 
tion. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

The  Cbaieman.  That  relets  to  the  0«org« 
Oildea  loan. 
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That  Oeorge  Glldea  loan  is  listed  on 
page  1030  of  the  hearings. 

Senator  Oodd.  Yes. 

The  CHAiMCAjf.  "Loaned  Senator  Dodd 
$8,800  on  April  13.  1902." 

Senator  Dood.  Yea. 

Tbe  Craibican'.  According  to  iHe  stipula- 
tion, you  paid  Mr.  Qlldea  9S,000  on  August 
7,   19667 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

The  Chasucak.  And  that  Included  the  re- 
payment of  this  $3,800  loan? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  there  was  another 
$1,200  loan.  I  think  that  Is  why  I  paid  him 
$6,000. 

The  CHAiucAir.  The  stipulation  says  the 
$3,800  went  to  pay  your  Federal  income 
tax. 

Now  what  can  you  give  ub  on  the  $1,200 
as  to  what  It  went  for? 

I  repeat,  of  the  $5,000,  the  stipulation 
says  $3,800  went  to  pay  Senator  Dodo's 
income  tax. 

Senator  Dodd  said : 

I  think  I  bought  a  car.  I  think  that  Is  what 
it  was.  It  was  a  very  short  time.  I  do  not 
remember.  I  think  it  was  30  or  60  days. 

The  Chairican.  And  you  used  the  Oeorge 
OUdea  money  In  buying  a  car,  Is  that  right, 
the  $1,200? 

Senator  Dodd  said  he  thought  so. 

So  there  again,  on  a  personal  matter 
like  a  automobile,  this  money  was  being 
indiscriminately  used  over  a  period  of 
years,  time  after  time  after  time.  That 
is  what  led  to  the  language  in  this  reso- 
lution, charging  him  with  a  course  of 
conduct  of  using  this  money  to — not 
stealing  it;  we  never  used  that  word — 
but  it  has  to  be  as  strong  as  converting 
the  money  for  a  purpose  that  was  not 
made  clear  or  not  made  known  except  to 
a  few  at  the  time  this  money  was 
collected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  wishing  to  Interrupt  the  sequence 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  but  on  4he  basis 
of  conversations  held  yesterday  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  who  now  has  the  floor,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMi.  Dodd]  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  who  In  turn 
will  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  I 
believe,  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopekI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lowg],  and  others 
who  will  be  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  is  it  cdntemplated  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  a  recess  for  lunch?  I  should 
like  to  finish  my  initial  appearance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  be  glad  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  in  any  way  he 


wishes,  whether  he  wl^es  to  recess  now 
until  1  o'clock,  or  whenever  it  suits  his 
convenience. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thliik  I  can  finish  in 
a  reasonable  time.  I  would  not  wish  to 
put  a  limitation  on  myself,  but  it  is  now 
20  minutes  to  12,  and  I  think  I  can  finish 
before  12: 30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  continue? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  1 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  these  figures  are  confusing.  I  wish 
to  say  this,  though,  about  that  account 
up  in  Connecticut,  all  that  money,  both 
campaign  and  fundraising,  being  put 
into  the  same  account.  Senator  Dodd's 
testimony  shows  that  sometime  about 
mid-October  of  1964  he  ordered  those 
accounts  separated,  and  they  were.  But 
it  is  the  Sullivan  testimony  that  is  so 
revealing  as  to  what  went  on,  and  these 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
Involved  here,  and  some  of  it,  several 
hundred  million  dollars,  I  suppose,  by 
now,  but  much  of  it  the  same  money.  Just 
showing  up  in  different  accounts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may,  I  ask  that  I 
might  finish  my  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  he  said  several 
himdred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  said— no,  I  did 
not  mean  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
way  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  if  you  add  up  all 
the  figures  I  have  related  here,  it  might 
add  up  to  a  himdred  million,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  But  I  am  pointing  out 
that  there  was  not  that  much  money  in- 
volved, that  a  lot  of  these  figures  I  have 
called  out  are  repetitious,  from  one  ac- 
count to  another. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  I  may 
get  it  straight,  is  the  Senator  saying  that 
these  figures  would  add  up  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  Just  listen  to  me,  I  will 
state  it  again.  I  said  aU  the  figures  I  have 
called  out  here  might  add  up  to  $100 
million,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  That  is 
not  the  case,  because  many  of  the  figures 
I  have  stated  are  repetitious,  because 
they  show  up  in  one  account,  and  then 
they  are  transferred  to  another  account, 
and  transferred  to  still  another  account. 
That  statement  was  preliminary  to  what 
I  am  coming  to  right  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  be  courteous 
to  all  Senators,  but  if  I  am  to  carry  out 
my  mission,  I  must  finish  my  statement, 
and  then  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask  that  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Mississippi  be  honored  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Someone  has  said  that 
I  said  several  hundred  million  dollars.  I 
wish  to  make  clear — is  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  this  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
three  campaigns  were  involved.  Can  the 
Senator  state  what  the  total  dollar 
amount  is  that  is  actually  involved,  in 
the  figures  that  have  been  discussed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  we  have  that 
figure  here,  or  I  can  get  it  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  on  other  pages.  The  total 
amount,  in  round  figures,  as  I  recall,  runs 
to  something  like  $460,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  for  all  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  for  all  purposes 
that  we  developed  here,  in  these  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  three  cam- 
paigns? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  three  cam- 
paigns, for  1956 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  do  not  know 
about  the  1956  and  1958  campaigns.  We 
dealt  with  this  matter  beginning  with 
the  dinner  in  1961,  the  events  of  1963, 
the  campaign  of  1964,  and  the  dinner  of 
1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But,  anyway,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  whatever  I  said,  $100 
million  or  several  hundred  thousand,  or 
whatever  it  was.  there  was  no  intention 
to  state  that  we  are  dealing  here — and 
everyone  who  has  read  this  report  knows 
it — with  any  figure  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  That  statement  was  pre- 
liminary, leading  up  to  this  point:  If  you 
trace  all  these  amounts  down,  as  we  have 
here  in  an  exhaustive  and  well-organized 
stipulation,  as  reproduced  on^page  854 
to  861  of  the  printed  hearings,  you  will 
find  a  record  of  where  much  of  this 
money  and  these  funds  went. 

The  stipulation,  however,  did  not  show 
the  purposes  of  almost  $100,000  in  loans 
that  was  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of 
fund-raising  events  or  election  cam- 
paigns. That  was  where  I  was  trying  to 
give  Senator  Dodd  a  chance  to  explain 
these  matters.  I  really  thought  he  would 
have  some  records  or  memorandums,  or 
testimony,  that  would  go  to  that  ques- 
tion. However,  as  I  have  already  said, 
nothing  was  developed  along  that  line. 

The  committee  held  regular  meetings 
to  review  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hear- 
ings. All  members  of  the  committee  par- 
ticipated fully  in  the  meeting  and  discus- 
sions. I  remember  the  first  meeting  we 
had  after  all  the  testimony  had  been 
taken.  We  met  in  a  little  room  in  the 
Capitol  for  many  hours.  Only  six  men 
were  in  that  room,  all  Senators,  all  un- 
der the  same  obligation  as  agents  of  the 
Senate.  We  carefully  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed exhaustively,  in  further  meetings, 
the  expenditures  of  funds  raised  for  Sen- 
ator Dodd.  This  review  and  analysis  re- 
sulted in  a  conclusion  by  the  committee 


that  certain  expenditures  had  been  made 
for  personal  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  which 
we  foiud  had  been  clearly  for  personal 
purposes,  the  committee  regarded  the 
purpose  of  other  expenditures  as  incon- 
clusive. These  expenditures  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  personal  expenditures  listed 
by  the  committee  in  this  section. 

The  committee  asked  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  to  be 
a  suDcommittee  to  examine  personally 
the  different  items  and  to  determine  what 
they  thought  about  their  being  personal 
or  political. 

After  their  attentative  duty  to  that 
burdensome  assignment,  they  returned 
with  figures  that  I  shall  relate  now,  fig- 
ures which  Senators  already  know  about, 
because  they  are  contained  in  the  report. 
Both  Senators  will  explain  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
Senate,  how  they  reached  their  conclu- 
sions and  will  give  their  reasons  therefor. 

The  committee  held  10  meetings  after 
the  testimony  had  been  given  in  formal 
meetings,  besides  having  discussions  else- 
where. Those  meetings  lasted  from  2  to 
5  hours,  with  full  attendance  most  of 
the  time.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
this  is  serious  business.  This  information 
is  detailed  and  hard  to  get  at.  So  the 
committee  very  carefully  considered  all 
of  these  facts.  They  are  intermixed  and 
intermingled,  and  they  crisscross  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  But  I  think  we 
have  followed  them  down  to  the  ultimate. 

I  shall  take  a  minute  more  to  read  the 
figures  from  page  25  of  the  report : 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  7  fxmd-ralslng 
events  from  1901  through  1906  and  tbe  con- 
tributions from  the  1964  political  campaign. 
Senator  Dodd  or  his  repreaentatlves  received 
funds  totaling  at  least  $460,273.  From  these 
funds.  Senator  Dodd  authorized  the  payment 
of  at  least  $116,083  for  his  personal  purpoaes. 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  two- 
man  subcommittee  as  related  in  detail 
to  the  full  committee  and  fully  proved 
to  our  satisfaction.  That  appears  on 
page  26  of  the  report. 

I  continue  to  read  from  page  25 : 

Tbe  payments  Included  Federal  Income  tax, 
ImproTMnents  to  his  Connecticut  home,  club 
expenses,  transfers  to  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  certain  other  transportation,  hotel, 
restaurant  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
Senator  Dodd  outside  of  Connecticut  or  by 
members  of  his  fanUly  or  his  representatives 
outside  of  the  political  campaign  period. 
Senator  Dodd  further  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  amount  of  at  least 
$46,233  from  these  proceeds — 

This  refers  to  the  political  money  col- 
lected. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Senator  Dodd  further  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  amount  of  at  least 
$45,233  from  these  proceeds  for  purposes 
which  are  neither  clearly  personal  nor  polit- 
ical. These  payments  were  for  repayment 
of  his  loans  in  the  sum  of  $41,600  classified 
by  Senator  Dodd  as  "political-personal"  and 
$3,733  for  bUls  for  food  and  beverages. 

That  same  subcommittee  first,  and  the 
full  committee  later,  found  thai  the  ex- 
penditure of  $48,233  of  this  money  was 
questionable  and  found  that  these  funds 
were  personal-political  and  were  used 
to  repay  loans  and  even  to  pay  for  food. 


So  that.  Members  of  the  Senate,  is  a 
very  significant  part  of  this  report.  I 
think  the  committee  can  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  figures  of  $116,083 
for  personal  purposes  and  $43,233  clas- 
sified as  political-personal  are  mdeed 
conservative  and  are  actually  based  on 
evidence  admitted  at  the  hearings. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  these  facts  are 
not  in  dispute. 

The  conclusions  and  the  purposes  are 
in  dispute,  but  these  facts  are  largely 
admitted  in  these  stipulations  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd  and  the  committee. 

From  all  the  evidence  of  Senator 
Dodd's  direct  and  indirect  control  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
several  fundraising  events  conducted 
from  1961  through  1965,  from  the  recur- 
ring patterns  of  notice  and  so  forth  to 
the  public  of  the  purpose  of  each  of  these 
events,  and  notwithstanding  this  notice, 
the  conversion  to  his  personal  purpose  of 
substantial  parts  of  the  proceeds  from 
each  fundraising  event,  as  well  as  from 
funds  contributed  to  his  election  cam- 
paign, there  emerges  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  unfortunately  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  deliberately  engaged 
in  this  course  of  conduct  to  divert  to  his 
own  use  funds  over  which  he  held  only 
a  trustee  or  fiduciary  control. 

There  is  another  item  here  that  I  have 
not  discussed,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
double  billing.  That  item  is  going  to  be 
discussed  in  detail  by  others. 

The  committee  made  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  these  matters.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  here  a  statement 
about  them.  These  duplicate  travel  pay- 
ments are  covered  on  page  23  of  the 
committee  report,  and  I  will  now  read 
that  in  the  Record.  It  reads : 

On  seven  occasions  from  1061  through  1966, 
Senator  Dodd  whUe  traveUlng  on  official  Sen- 
ate business,  paid  for  by  the  Senate,  also 
received  substantially  equivalent  expense  re- 
imbursement for  the  same  transportation 
from  private  groups  for  his  appearance  as  a 
speaker  at  various  events  (pp.  746,  747,  863- 
866,  HgB.). 

The  trips  were  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, m  March  1961;  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  In  ItCarch  1961;  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, In  June  1961;  Miami,  Florida,  In  Au- 
gust 1962;  Seattle,  Washington,  In  June 
1963;  Tucson,  Arizona,  In  February  1966;  and 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  March  1966.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  received  reimbursement  of  travel 
expenses  from  private  sources  for  each  trip 
prior  to  payment  by  the  Senate  for  the  same 
expenses.  Senator  Dodd  received  travel  ex- 
pense payment  from  a  private  source  for  the 
1961  San  Francisco  trip  prior  to  his  travel 
(pp.  863-866,  1003-1014,  Hgs.). 

Senator  Dodd's  former  bookkeeper,  Michael 
CHare,  testified  that  during  his  employment 
It  was  his  responslbUlty  to  blU  tbe  private 
groups,  before  whom  Senator  Dodd  appeared 
as  a  speaker,  for  travel  expenses  and  other 
fees  (pp.  746,  747,  748.  Hgs.) .  He  testified  that 
In  doing  so  he  acted  at  the  express  direc- 
tion of  Senator  Dodd  (pp.  746.  747.  Hgs.). 
CHare  also  testified  that  two  of  the  seven 
trips  involving  dupUcate  payments  were 
taken  prior  to  his  employment  (p.  746) .  Tiie 
dupUcate  payments  from  private  sources  were 
deposited  in  Senator  Dodd's  personal  check- 
ing account  ta  Washington,  D.C.  CHare 
testified  that  Senator  Dodd's  Senate  travel 
vouchers  were  prepared  by  the  subcommittee 
staffs  (p.  747,  Hgs.) . 

Senator  Dodd  testified  that  be  did  not  au- 
thorise O'Hare  nor  anyone  else  to  bill  twice 


and  that  the  double  bUllngs  were  the  result 
of  sloppy  bookkeeping   (pp.  832,  834,  Hgs.) . 

It  was  stipulated  that  on  at  least  six  other 
tripe,  which  were  nonofflclal.  Senator  Dodd 
received  and  used  travel  expenses  payments 
paid  by  both  bis  political  campaign  funds 
and  by  private  sources  (p.  938,  954,  996,  997, 
1016-1018,  HgB.).  The  tripe  were  to  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  In  August  1964;  Los  Ange- 
les, California.  In  February  1964;  Bal  Har- 
bour, Florida,  In  December  1964;  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  In  June  1964;  "Tyler,  Texas, 
In  September  1963;  and  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, In  February  1964. 

Two  of  the  seven  trips  were  taken  prior 
to  the  employment  of  O'Hare,  as  shown 
on  pages  746  and  834  of  the  printed 
hearings.  It  is  impossible  to  associate  the 
duplicate  payments  with.  O'Hare  alone. 
Although  Senator  Dodd  claims,  as  he  in- 
dicated on  page  834  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings, that  O'Hare's  inefficiency  was  the 
cause  of  these  double  pajrments,  O'Hare 
testified  without  contradiction  that  both 
Senator  Dodd's  and  his  accountant  were 
pleased  with  O'Hare's  bookkeeping  and 
that  O'Hare  received  substantial  raises  in 
salary  throughout  the  4^  years  of  his 
employment  by  Senator  Dodo. 

O'Hare's  record  of  service  and  position 
and  salary  is  shown  on  page  1094  of  the 
printed  hearings  and  substantiate  his 
testimony. 

The  staffs  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittees for  which  Senator  Dodd  per- 
formed travel  prepared  vouchers  for 
travel  for  payment  by  the  Senate,  not 
O'Hare. 

These  vouchers  are  reproduced  on 
pages  1023  through  1026  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  O'Hare  pre- 
pared any  of  these  vouchers. 

As  I  have  tdready  read  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  O'Hare  testified,  as  shown 
on  pages  746,  747,  and  748  of  the  printed 
hearings,  that  Senator  Dooo  directed  him 
to  bill  twice.  Senator  Dodd  denied  doing 
so,  as  shown  by  pages  832. 833,  and  837  of 
the  printed  hearings.  But  O'Hare  also 
testified,  as  shown  on  page  747,  without 
contradiction,  that  at  Senator  Dodd's  di- 
rection he  requested  the  staff  director  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
to  arrange  for  payment  for  travel  ex- 
penses by  private  organizations  for  the 
1961  San  Francisco  trip  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  that  subcommittee. 

Senator  Dodd's  slgnatiue  does  appear 
on  six  of  the  nine  vouchers,  as  shown  on 
pages  1003  through  1020  of  the  printing 
hearings.  Indicating  that  he  should  have 
known  of  these  payments  when  he  signed. 
The  other  three  voucher  payments  were 
through  a  credit  card,  and  the  airline 
billed  the  Senator  direct. 

There  is  testimony  from  O'Hare,  as 
shown  on  page  730  of  tbe  hearings,  that 
Senator  Dodd  did  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  his  books. 

Mr.  O'Hars.  He  took  a  great  personal  In- 
terest In  his  personal  finances.  As  far  as  the 
books  as  such  goes,  why,  occaslonaUy,  he 
would  ask  to  see  them  or  Inquire  of  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  up  to  date,  and  was 
I  keeping  them  In  good  order. 

Mr.  Fkxn.  And  at  any  time  did  he  give  you 
any  reason  to  beUeve  that  you  were  not  keep- 
ing them  in  good  order? 

Mi.  CHake.  No  sir.  On  the  contrary. 

I  have  not  yet  gone  into  detail  on  the 
subject  of  use  of  the  removed  documents. 
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I  intended  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remariEs.  This  matter  originated  by  Sen- 
ator Dodo's  flies  being  rifled  by  some  of 
his  then  former  employees,  not  Including 
O'Hare  at  the  time.  This  Is  something 
that  I  certainly  do  not  approve  of,  nor 
does  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

The  files  had  already  been  rifled  and 
were  In  the  hands  of  newspaper  colum- 
nists. We  did  not  have  copies  of  those 
sheets.  We  assisted  Senator  Dodd,  at  his 
request,  In  getting  copies  for  him,  because 
we  thought  he  was  entitled  to  them. 

We  never  based  any  charges  or  got  the 
ease  up,  so  to  speak,  against  Senator 
Dodo  based  upon  those  stolen  papers. 
We  stayed  away  from  them  as  evidence 
in  the  case.  This  case  is  based  on  stip- 
ulations. It  Is  based  upon  sworn  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses,  taken  in  Senator 
DoDD's  presence  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  counsel,  where  they  had  the  right  of 
cross-examination,  and  upon  a  few  docu- 
ments that  were  admitted  in  open  hear- 
ing. 

The  complaint  is  made  here  about 
certain  loans  and  trips  that  we  could  not 
have  found  out  about  without  the  use 
of  the  stolen  papers.  These  are  the  facts 
about  that  matter.  I  have  already  said 
that  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  anyone  with 
commonsense,  I  could  see  that  tills  mat- 
ter was  getting  into  the  loan  picture;  and 
I  told  the  chief  coimsel  to  develop  every- 
thing he  could  about  the  loans — good  or 
bad.  We  were  trying  to  get  at  those  facts. 
I  was  trying  to  get  at  them  through 
Senator  £>ood,  the  same  way,  when  he 
was  being  examined. 

The  five  items  about  loans  and  travel, 
which  were  found  in  these  papers,  are 
covered  in  the  stipulations.  There  was 
no  objection  to  including  the  items.  They 
have  been  agreed  to,  and  I  will  Identify 
them  later.  Thus  the  five  items  about 
which  complaint  Is  now  made  are  cov- 
ered in  the  numerous  stipulations  that 
have  been  agreed  to  as  being  the  facts 
In  the  case,  and  have  been  in  the  record 
all  this  time. 

Now,  a  word  about  these  employees.  I 
believe  that  with  one  exception — and  I 
will  state  it — virtually  everything  in  their 
testimony  Is  either  admitted  or  agreed 
to  or  substantiated  over  and  over  again. 
The  exception  Is  Mr.  O'Hare.  Mr.  O'Hare, 
a  yoxmg  man,  was  not  one  of  the  original 
people  who  rifled  these  files.  He  was  still 
employed  there  and,  as  I  recall,  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  for  some  time, 
but  he  finally  got  Into  it;  and  I  believe 
that,  within  itself,  was  a  wrong.  I  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  many  people  who 
had  done  things  wrong,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose I  have  ever  heard  testimony  of  any- 
one who  never  had  committed  a  wrong. 
After  following  him  closely  all  the  way 
through  his  testimony,  checking  on  him 
in  every  way  that  counsel  and  I  could, 
comparing  what  he  said  to  us  alx)ut 
dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  matters 
and  finding  them  as  he  said  they  were, 
testifying  as  be  did  in  open  hearing — un- 
der terrific  pressure,  naturally,  because 
of  the  subject  matter — and  with  the 
background  of  our  checkup  on  all  these 
other  things,  his  testimony  about  his 
keeping  of  these  travel  records  was  very 
convincing.  Of  course,  it  was.  Other- 
wise, six  out  of  six  men  would  not  have 


based  a  charge  such  as  this  on  any  of 
his  testimony. 

I  frankly  state  this  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  l)ecause  it  is  a  part  of  the 
proof  in  tills  matter  on  the  double  bill- 
ing. His  testimony  is  a  link  in  it  with 
reference  to  Senator  Dodd's  knowing. 
This  young  man — I  am  not  making  any 
excuses  for  him,  and  I  do  not  excuse 
him — finally  joined  with  reference  to 
taking  those  flies. 

But  that  really  was  not  the  question 
before  us.  The  question  was,  what  does 
this  testimony  establish?  I  have  told  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  asked  others 
not  to  interrupt  me.  I  will  yield  for  ques- 
tions when  I  finish.  Senator. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chsilr) .  The  Senator  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respectfully  decline 
to  yield  at  this  point.  I  am  almost 
through. 

The  instances  of  double  billing  are  all 
identified.  I  shall  read  the  ones  that  are 
stipulated  on  pages  863  and  865.  When 
I  say  "stipulated,"  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  Senator  Dodo  ever  agreed  that 
he  told  anyone  to  double  bill  or  that  he 
knew  anything  about  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal 
of  time.  There  is  much  else  in  this  rec- 
ord, but  I  believe  that  covers  substan- 
tially the  matters  that  are  before  the 
Senate.  There  is  an  abundance  of  testi- 
mony corroborating  these  matters  and 
explaining  further  the  facts. 

It  has  been  said  that  out  of  all  the  mat- 
ters that  have  been  in  the  newspapers, 
the  committee  passed  up  the  remainder. 
That  is  not  an  accurate  statement,  Mr. 
President.  The  committee  really  did  not 
pass  up  any  of  them.  We  expressly  re- 
tained Jmlsdiction  and  the  right  to  con- 
sider them. 

I  mention  this  because  of  what  has 
been  said.  Senators  will  find  in  the  rec- 
ord that  that  is  very  clearly  covered. 
Many  were  not  delineated  by  name  be- 
cause it  was  considered  that  it  could 
have  been  prejudicial  to  enumerate  them 
in  an  official  report.  This  committee  has 
made  no  conclusion  with  reference  to 
these  matters,  unless  it  was  a  few  trivial 
matters,  except  the  ones  that  we  have 
brought  before  the  Senate.  This  report 
speaks  for  itself. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  this  way,  gentle- 
men: as  an  act  of  generosity,  as  an  act 
of  feeling  or  compassion,  I  would  like  to 
be  more  generous  than  this  resolution 
is,  but  that  is  really  not  the  question. 
There  is  no  constitutional  question  in- 
volved, as  I  said  in  the  beginning.  There 
is  not  much  dispute  about  the  essential 
facts.  The  matter  comes  down  to  the 
question:  What  is  the  Senate  going  to 
do  about  it?  That  question  rests  right  In 
the  lap  of  everyone. 

I  know  that  no  one  approves,  that  no 
one  could  possibly  approve  of  what  tills 
testimony  shows  as  constituting  proper 
conduct  for  a  sitting  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

We  have  that  question  now:  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Unmistakably, 
a  part  of  our  duties,  tf  we  do  not  8w;t,  if 
we  do  not  meet  this  matter  in  an  afllrma- 


tive  way  on  this  proof  with  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  expression  of  disapproval 
that  carries  a  meaning  more  than  words, 
but  carries  a  meaning  that  will  perhaps 
do  good  in  the  future,  then  I  respectfully 
submit  that  we  fail  to  meet  this  issue.  We 
will  have  thereby  approved,  whether  we 
intend  to  or  not,  like  it  or  not,  a  pat- 
tern of  conduct.  It  is  either  that,  or  we 
are  not  willing  to  face  the  issue.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  wants  to  do  either  one 
of  those  things.  I  could  be  as  forgiving 
as  any  Senator.  As  I  say,  that  is  not  the 
issue.  If  we  pass  up  this  matter,  then 
sometime,  somewhere,  in  some  way, 
something  big  will  slip  out  of  this  Cham- 
ber, and  a  lesser  standard  or  lesser  role 
or  lesser  conduct  will  have  to  be  accepted. 

Sad  as  it  is — and  I  say  it  is  sad  for 
every  one  of  us,  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  for  the  rest  of  us — I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  do  it. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr.  President,  sub- 
ject to  answering  questions  if  anyone 
wishes  to  ask  questions.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  seek  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  The  Senator 
said  he  thought  it  was  wrong  for  Mr. 
O'Hare  to  break  into  Senator  Dodo's 
office  at  night  and  steal  the  dociunents, 
some  4,000  of  them,  I  understand;  and 
I  understood  that  although  he  said  It 
was  wrong,  nevertheless  he  trusted  the 
man's  word  and  believed  him. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  it  is  all  right 
for  the  man  to  steal  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations,  as  the 
man  admitted  he  did,  as  a  conspirator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  what  does  the  Sen- 
ator refer? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  O'Hare 
was  asked  under  oath,  I  understand:  If 
you  did  this  on  Senator  Dodd's  instruc- 
tions, he  does  not  have  the  right  to  au- 
thorize you  to  steal  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  private  individuals  and  you 
have  been  a  party  thereto;  you  imder- 
stand  that  if  he  committed  a  crime  so 
did  you  and  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  authorize  you  to  commit  a  crime;  and 
he  said  he  understood  that.  Mr.  O'Hare 
alleged  himself  guilty  of  stealing  not  only 
from  his  boss,  but  from  private  organi- 
zations and  the  Government. 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  would  also 
feel  that  he  should  not  approve  of  that 
course  of  conduct  of  stealing  from  the 
Government  or  private  organizations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
approve  of  such  conduct  if  it  amounts 
to  that.  I  am  against  that,  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

I  merely  said  this.  In  weighing  all  tes- 
timony and  considering  all  of  the  case, 
the  checkups  we  made,  many  many  mat- 
ters about  which  this  man  told  us  on  that 
point,  we  took  his  testimony. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  take  It 


that  the  Senator  would  not  approve  of 
the  man  stealing  from  one's  boss. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
would  not  approve  of  stealing  from  Sen- 
ator DoDD,  from  the  Government,  or 
from  private  organizations.  With  regard 
to  at  least  one  of  these  so-called  double 
billings  alleged  by  Mr.  O'Hare,  the  com- 
mittee, on  thorough  study,  found  it  was 
not  a  double  billing.  I  have  in  mind  a 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  where  Senator  Dodd 
spoke  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  that  case,  O'Hare  was  alleging 
himself  guilty  of  a  crime,  wrongfully 
charging  both  the  Government  and  a 
private  organization,  he  did  not  commit. 
We  can  forgive  him  for  that  crime  that 
he  did  not  commit,  but  in  saying  that 
he  did,  he  lied. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  approved  of 
O'Hare  lying  imder  oath.  That  Is  perjury. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  thought  he  Ued 
under  oath  as  to  that  point,  we  would 
not  be  here  on  that  point.  It  obviously 
answers  itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor became  convinced  that  Mr.  O'Hare 
was  not  only  a  burglar  against  Senator 
DoDD  and  against  the  Government  and 
private  organizations  but  also  a  perjuror, 
a  liar  under  oath,  would  the  Senator  then 
place  the  same  reliance  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  O'Hare?* 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  things  will  be 
subject  to  proof  and  to  anything  the 
Senator  wishes  to  present.  A  bare  state- 
ment on  that  matter  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  proof. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  man 
contended  he  committed  a  crime  which 
had  never  been  committed  and  when  the 
evidence  came  forward  he  still  insisted 
he  committed  such  a  crime,  would  that 
amount  to  perjury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  understand 
to  what  the  Senator  refers.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  what  my  reaction  would 
be  to  the  example  the  Senator  tries  to 
give  of  stealing?  I  think  the  thing  Itself 
speaks,  and  that  is  what  I  think  of  the 
entire  case.  There  is  an  old  Latin  phrase 
in  common  law  covering  this  case:  "The 
thing  itself  speaks." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  facts  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator relies;  only  the  interpretation  he 
places  on  them,  and  the  reliance  he 
places  on  testimony  which  I  think  is 
perjured  and  which  I  think  I  can  estab- 
lish is  perjured  testimony. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
has  my  complete  admiration.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
he  is  doing  what  he  thinks  tils  du^  re- 
quires him  to  do  reluctantly.  Ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have  had  tremen- 
dous admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  applaud  the  Senator  for 
doing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  MbwiaBlppi  describe  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings that  took  place  In  connection 
with  what  he  calls  the  stolen  documents; 
how  it  was  done,  when  it  was  done,  and 
how  the  documents  were  converted,  and 
so  forth? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  may  have  to  refresh 
my  recollection  some  on  the  dates,  but 
these  matters  first  came  out  in  the  news- 
papers in  January  of  1966.  Almost  a  year 
before  then,  at  least  two  of  the  em- 
ployees of  Senator  Dodd's  staff  who  had 
been  discharged  in  some  way,  entered  his 
office.  As  I  recall,  a  former  assistant  had 
a  key. 

They  systematically  took  from  those 
files  a  great  number  of  papers  which 
totaled  something  like  4,000.  That  Is  a 
rough  figure.  Those  papers  comprised 
correspondence  that  covered  all  the 
Klein  matters.  Wc  plowed  through  all  of 
that.  The  papers  also  covered  a  great 
deal  of  personal  matter  but  particularly 
the  campaign  matters.  I  would  rather 
not  call  so  many  of  them  by  name  tie- 
cause,  as  I  said,  we  did  not  list  them  in 
the  report  because  they  tend  to  be  preju- 
dicial. But  there  were  a  great  munber. 
The  purpose  was  to  expose  Senator  Dodd. 
A  great  number  pertained  to  automo- 
bile— supr>osed  acts  he  had  done  as  a 
Senator  in  connection  with  departments. 
I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  he 
did  anything  wrong  on  those.  They  are 
not  before  the  Senate.  But  it  also  cov- 
ered accoimt  books,  ledger  books,  and 
memoranda.  They  were  all  taken  down- 
town and  copied,  through  an  arrange- 
ment with  someone.  They  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

As  I  imdertand  it,  they  were  selected 
systematically  as  to  what  they  would  nm 
in  the  pat>er. 

I  never  did  deal  with  Mr.  Pearson  or 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  did  not, 
either,  except  some  slight  contact  to 
start  with.  They  wrote  me  letters.  We 
did  everjrthlng  we  could  to  let  Senator 
DoDD  know  what  had  been  taken  from 
his  office. 

Later,  the  first  two  employees  were 
Joined  by  another  and  Mr.  O'Hare  was, 
at  that  time,  still  employed ;  but,  frankly. 
I  think  they  got  tiim  into  It.  I  think  the 
first  two  got  Mr.  O'Hare  into  this  matter. 
That  is  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Over  what  length  of 
time  did  entry  into  Senator  Dodd's  office, 
where  the  papers  were  taken,  take  place? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  remember  that 
part  of  it,  something  like  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  his  office  entered 
during  the  night  or  during  the  day— on 
Sundays,  or 

Mr.  STENNIS.  His  office  was  entered 
sometimes  at  '  :ht  and  sometimes  on 
weekends. 

By  the  way,  the  papers  were  copied — 
I  call  it  Xerox  copying,  something  of 
that  kind,  and  then  they  were  returned 
to  the  files  sometimes  during  the  same 
weekend — perhaps  in  2  or  3  days. 

This  was  all  handled,  as  I  Judged  by 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  the  one 
who  took  the  lead  in  that  from  the  be- 
ginning. As  I  say  here,  that  is  reprehen- 
sible and  goes  beyond  any  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility that  they  have  to  expose 
alleged  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  make  the  inquiry 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tes;  I  know.  On  page 
31  of  the  report  there  is  a  reference  to  It. 
I  will  get  the  Senator  more  dates  on  this 


matter  as  to  Just  when  this  all  happened. 
It  has  gone  out  of  my  mind  temporarily, 
however. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  3rleld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  whether,  to  the  best  of  his 
information,  among  the  documents 
stolen  and  subsequently  made  available 
for  publication  were  the  Senator's  income 
tax  returns,  the  stealing  of  which  would 
be  a  Federal  offense? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  There  were  about 
4  years'  of  income  tax  returns  in  that 
group.  One  of  those  returns  Is  In  the 
record.  The  committee  did  not  put  it 
there.  That  was  put  in  by  Senator  Dodd 
himself. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  this  matter  of 
the  stealing  of  these  documents  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  Is  what  we 
did.  Senator.  The  committee  has  stated 
that  it  is  reprehensible  conduct  and 
wrongdoing.  I  could  not  find  anything 
that  we  could  do  ourselves  about  it.  They 
are  no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  we  have  any  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
to  just  what  it  is  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  when  we  filed  our 
report,  we  referred  the  matter  of  stealing 
the  documents  to  them  in  writing.  They 
have  advised  me  that  they  are  looking 
into  it  and  are  examining  the  statutes 
closely.  The  committee  has  not  spared 
anyone,  I  doubly  assure  the  Senator  on 
that,  and  I  know  that  he  does  not  think 
otherwise. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  that, 
of  course,  but 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  that  publicly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  know, 
although  it  Is  not  absolutely  pertinent  to 
this  issue,  I  realize,  but  since  the  Senate 
itself  is  involved,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it,  and  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  some  assurances  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  it  will  perform  its 
function  in  this  connection,  and  meet  its 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
thefts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  certainly  have  put 
it  up  to  them.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  sentiments.  I  voted  in  favor 
of  putting  something  in  the  report,  in 
saying  exacts  what  we  said.  Wc  all  voted 
on  it.  We  felt  that,  for  the  time  being,  we 
were  at  the  end  of  oiu-  rope  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  news- 
paper columns  mentioned  In  connection 
with  the  stolen  docimients.  I  would  like 
to  ask:  Did  tills  newspaperman  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  planning  and  arrang- 
ing, and  other  actions,  in  connection  with 
the  theft  of  the  documents,  or  did  he 
receive  them  in  a  complete  bimdle  after 
the  offense  had  been  committed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  were  dealings 
with  Mr.  Anderson  from  time  to  time  by 
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the  former  staff  members.  They  had  con- 
ferences with  him.  The  committee  did 
not  go  into  that  part  primarily.  We  were 
not  going  to  use  the  papers  that  they 
offered  to  give  us— Mr.  Anderson.  I  used 
Mr.  Pearson's  name.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  contact  with  Mr.  Pearson. 
I  do  not  know  of  any.  So  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  Mr.  Anderson  confer 
with  the  persons  who  stole  the  documents 
as  the  theft  was  taking  place? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall;  yes.  They 
were  In  conference  from  time  to  time. 
AH  this  did  not  happen  at  once. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  Mr.  Anderson  make 
any  suggestion  or  give  any  direction  as 
to  how  to  proceed  in  searching  for  docu- 
ments, c^^ing  them,  and  stealing  them? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hesitate  to  try  to  an- 
swer that  question,  because  I  had  no 
contact  with  Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  begin- 
ning, there  were  some  telephone  conver- 
sations with  him.  We  did  not  have  a 
mandate  from  the  Senate  to  try  to  get 
Into  that  part.  We  wanted  to  handle  the 
matter  independently  of  the  downtown 
Investigation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand;  but  is  it 
the  Senator's  abiding  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Anderson  did  meet  with  those  people 
periodically    as   the   theft   was    taking 

place? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  certainly  my 
recoDection,  but  I  cannot  state  it  as  a 
fact.  I  am  not  dodging  the  question  at 
all.  I  did  not  deal  with  Mr.  Anderson  and 
had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  all  the  facts  would 
Indicate  that  he  knew  that  the  papers 
were  stolen? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  yes;  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  used  the  stolen  ma- 
terial upon  which  to  write  a  column 
which  he  sold  for  a  price.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  certainly  used  that 
material.  Yes;  it  was  used  to  go  in  his 
column. 

Bir.  CURTIS.  Does  the  committee  know 
whether  the  colimui  Is  something  that 
Is  sold? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  yes;  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  it  is  syndicated, 
and  the  newspapers  pay  mhi  for  the 
column. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  regret  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  will  not  permit  me  to  ex- 
press myself  concerning  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  this  theft.  I  mean  no  criticism 
of  the  very  fine  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  colleagues  who  served  on  the 
committee;  but  I  do  hope  that  if  there 
Is  one  ounce  of  decency  left  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  will 
follow  through  on  this  matter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  man  who  engineered  a  theft 
from  a  Senator's  office. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  follow  the  Senator's 
sentiments  generally,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  facts  to  the  Senator 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  get  one  point 
clear  in  my  mind  with  reference  to  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  about  the  relia- 
bility of  Mr.  O'Harc's  testimony.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of 
the  alleged  double  charges,  Mr.  O'Hare 
was  the  one  who  made  the  charges  to  the 
private  individuals  or  association,  but 
that  some  other  individuals,  connected 
with  a  committee  or  a  sul)coinmlttee,  was 
the  one  who  entered  the  charges  as 
against  the  Senate  and  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  clerks  for  the  re- 
spective committees  for  which  Senator 
DoDD  traveled  made  out  the  requisitions 
for  the  official  travel,  but  what  had  hap- 
pened was  that  before  the  official  pay- 
ment was  made  the  travel  expense  had 
already  been  collected  from  that  private 
organization.  When  O'Hare  came  in,  he 
said  that  Senator  Dood  told  him  to  do 
it  that  way.  There  are  certain  other  facts 
that  are  connected  with  it  that  would 
assiu-e  a  pattern  along  that  line;  but  his 
testimony  is  direct.  I  state  that  as  a  fact 
of  life  in  this  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  question  went  to 
the  credibility  of  the  O'Hare  testimony. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  he  had  knowingly  and 
consciously  participated  in  the  stealing 
or  double  charging.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  it 
were  possible  that  when  Mr.  O'Hare 
made  the  charges  to  private  associations 
or  individuals  he  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  charges  had  been  made  or  were  to  be 
made  against  the  Senate  for  the  same 
charges? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  would  want 
to  refresh  my  recollection  on  the  record 
on  that  point  before  1  gave  the  Senator 
a  full  answer.  My  impression  is  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  he  did  not  know,  but  in 
some  he  might  have  known.  The  official 
part  was  all  handled  by  the  clerks  for 
the  subcommittees.  That  is  where  Sena- 
tor DoDD  signed  for  this  money.  But  the 
payments  had  already  been  made,  as  I 
said,  to  O'Hare,  or  through  his  requisi- 
tion. My  Impression  Is  that,  yes,  he  knew 
it  as  to  some  of  them.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, but  I  would  want  to  reserve 
Judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  obvious  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  he  must  have 
known  it,  because  if  any  check  came  from 
the  disbursing  office,  it  had  to  go  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  means  he  knew  it 
afterward. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  He  knew  it  afterward. 
The  question  is  whether  he  knew  it  be- 
forehand. I  would  want  to  refresh  my 
recollection  as  to  some  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  look  at  a  copy  of  the  hearings, 
I  think  he  will  see  it  was  made  clear  by 
Mr.  Boyd's  testimony  ttiat  Mr.  Anderson 
affirmatively  importuned  Mr.  Boyd  to  en- 
gage in  the  taking  of  records.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wm  turn  to  page  731  of  the  hearings, 
he  will  see  that  Mr.  Anderson  met  with 
Mr.  O'Hare  and  he  persuaded  him  to 
agree  to  enter  into  this  conspiracy.  He 
also  perstmded  him  it  would  be  well  to 
continue  Mr.  O'Hare  on  the  payroll  be- 
cause he  would  be  a  more  effective  thief 
if  he  did.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
bottom  of  page  751,  he  will  see  that  that 


is  where  Mr.  O'Hare  agreed  to  become  a 
thief  with  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson 
cautioned  Mr.  Boyd  how  dangerous  that 
course  of  action  was  and  that  one  had 
to  be  careful. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  defending  Mr. 
Anderson  or  anyone  else.  The  Senator 
Icnows  that.  We  are  trying  to  present  the 
facts.  I  disapproved  of  the  actions  of 
these  four  members  of  the  group  in 
strong  language.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  imtil  I  check  the  record  as  to 
who  approached  whom,  whether  Ander- 
son approached  them  or  they  approached 
Anderson. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor permit  me  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  have  the  marked  portions 
of  page  177  and  the  marked  portion  of 
page  751  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  so  it  may  be  clear  as  to  how  it 
happened? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  wants  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  the  question 
by  Mr.  Sonnett. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  the 
answer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  question  to 
Mr.  Boyd  which  appears  on  page  177  of 
the  hearings  and  the  answer  given  by 
Mr.  Boyd  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  The  question  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  second  question  on  that  page  asked 
by  Mr.  Sonnett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Sonnett.  So  you  didn't  seek  Mr.  Ander- 
son out  InlUaUy  with  aJl  of  this  otor;  of 
yours? 

Mr.  BoTD.  WeU,  I  wouldn't  say  It  wu  aa 
simple  as  that.  Mr.  Anderson  called  me  on 
the  phone  a  couple  of  times,  told  me.  re- 
minded me  of  his  columns  about  Senator 
Dodd  over  the  years,  both  favorably  and  un- 
favorably, told  me  he  thought  that  there 
was  a  tremendously  Interesting  area  of  study 
there,  sought  my  cooperation  and  told  me 
that  If  I  ever  decided  that  I  cared  to  tell  him 
anything  about  Senator  Dodd 'a  activities,  he 
would  be  very  available,  and  also  telling  me 
that  he  thought  that  It  was  my  duty  If  I 
had  any  feeling  of  any  wrongdoing,  to  come 
forward  with  It. 

I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
mulling  It  over,  however,  before  I  approached 
him,  and  I  did  so  finally  having  decided  to 
go  to  the  press,  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Pearson 
and  Mr.  Anderson  bad  established  themselves 
as  men  who  were  willing  to  undertake  such 
an  enterprise  and  men  who  had  the  courage 
to  carry  It  out,  and  were  as  close  an  approxi- 
mation as  we  could  reach  to  getting  It  to  the 
entire  American  public,  and  to  be  sure  that 
the  project  would  be  carried  through  and 
never  abandoned  under  any  kind  of  pressure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  questions  starting  at 
the  bottom  of  page  751  and  the  answers 
to  those  questions,  which  go  over  to  page 
752? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  There  are  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  page  751  by  the 
chairman  directed  to  Mr.  Michael  V. 
O'Hare  and  his  responses  or  answers  to 
them,  which  extend  to  the  top  of  page 
752.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TXSTIMONT   or   MlOHAKT.    V.   O'HASE 

Mr.  SOMMETT.  Mr.  O'Hare,  do  jrou  recall 
generally  your  testimony  when  last  you  ap- 
peared before  the  committee? 

Mr.  O'Hahe.  Tee,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  SoNNKTT.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
from  page  343  of  the  printed  record  of  your 
prior  testimony,  a  ix>rtlon,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  wish  to  make  any  change  now 
in  that  testimony.  I  am  going  to  read  from 
243,  Mr.  Pern: 

"Jim  Boyd  had  spoken  to  me  on  a  number 
of  occasions  during  the  month  of  July  and 
Au^st.  He  asked  tne  finally  around  the  loid- 
dle  of  August  1965  If  I  would  come  out  with 
him  and  meet  with  Jack  Anderson.  I  agreed 
to  this  and  eSta  talking  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  hearing  aU 
that  he  did  have  In  mind,  sometime  later 
convinced  myself  that  his  motives  were  hon- 
orable. 

"The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  now.  When 
was  tliat?  Wliat  was  the  date  of  this  first 
meeting? 

"Mr.  O'Harz.  With  Jack  Anderson? 

"The  Chaikicar.  Yes. 

"Mr.  O'Harx.  Around  the  middle  of  August 
1965. 

"The  Chatrman.  All  right. 

"Mr.  O'Habc.  As  I  say,  after  meeting  with 
him,  I  was  convinced  or  at  least  within  a  few 
days,  a  short  period  of  time  after  meeting 
him.  I  became  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  possibly  some  good  could  come  out  of 
the  expose  that  he  planned,  and  it  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  flnaUy  agreed  to  join  up 
and  participate  in  It.  From  then  on,  I  was  an 
active  member  of  the  g^oup  as  fax  as  work- 
ing, doing  research  for' them,  gathering  ac- 
tually any  material.  The  documents  wtilch 
were  taken  as  far  as  my  own  participation  in 
it  went.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  took  any  great 
amount  of  documents  probably  untU  around 
the  middle  of  October  1965. 1  may  have  taken 
a  few  copies  here  and  there,  but  It  was  not 
until  October,  the  middle  of  October,  that  I 
actually  took  any  great  amount. 

"Mr.  SoNNRT.  Was  that  after  Terry  Ooiden 
had  been  discharged? 

"Mr.  O'Hare.  It  was  the  weekend  following 
Terry  Oolden's  dismissal. 

"Mr.  Sonnett.  And  Terry  Ooiden  was  your 
girlfriend? 

"Mr.  O'Hare.  Yes,  sir.  and  still  Is." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  testimony,  to  be  complete, 
should  include  the  questions  and  answers 
which  are  contained  on  page  183. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  from  part  1  of  the 
hearings  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  the 
question  by  the  chairman  as  to  the  par- 
ties that  were  involved,  and  Mr.  Boyd's 
answer,  beginning  with  "Yes,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  answer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  talking  about 
law  violations.  Anyway,  what  is  your  testi- 
mony on  It  now?  That  you  did  not  discuss 
this  matter?  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious 
point,  Mr.  Boyd.  Your  testimony  is  you  did 
not  discuss  the  question  of  whether  It  waa 
a  violation  of  law  with  any  other  party? 

Mr.  BoTo.  I  did  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion  

The  Chaibican.  These  parties  that  are  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yea.  With  the  exception — let  me 
put  Mr.  Anderson  aside  from  that  discus- 
sion. I  did  not  discuss  it  with  any  of  the 
others.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Anderson  told  me 
that  It  was  a  haEardous  thing,  It  was  a  risk, 
it  might  result  in  Uouble,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  It  would  because  when  the  full 
story  was  told  and  the  motives  were  told. 


he  could  not  Imagine  any  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive body  taking  action. 

I  don't  think  we  discussed  It  in  terms  of 
a  specific  criminal  violation. 

The  Chatrmaw.  AU  right.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  others,  former  members  of  the  staff,  raise 
the  question  with  you  in  your  dlscxission? 

Mr.  BOTD.  No,  sir.  The  other  two.  Mr.  O'Hare 
and  Miss  Golden,  had  no  part  in  the  affairs 
of  June,  so  It  would  only  be  Mrs.  Carpenter 
and  she  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  She  what? 

Mr.  BOTD.  She  did  not  raise  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  She  did  not  raise  It? 

Mr.  BOTD.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  procedural  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished 
chairman,  in  his  presentation,  referred 
to  "the  overwhelming  evidence."  WiU  the 
Senator  state  what  test  should  be  applied 
by  Senators  in  the  evaluation  of  the  evi- 
dence, whether  it  will  be  some  evidence, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence,  or  will  it 
be  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  think  every 
Senator  has  to  be  his  own  Judge  as  to 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  the  committee  con- 
sider this  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  tests 
like  that  are  applicable.  I  think  every 
Senator  has  to  do  on  these  matters  the 
best  he  can,  and  the  degree  of  proof  re- 
quired is  a  part  of  his  responsibiUtles. 
We  instruct  Juries  that  hear  cases  and 
give  them  guidelines  about  the  testimony. 
To  me,  that  part  Is  overwhelmingly 
proved,  but  the  Senator  will  have  to 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  is 
convinced  and  what  degree  of  proof  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  26  of  the  re- 
port, the  committee  stated: 

In  addition  to  the  matters  consido-ed  in 
pubUc  hearings,  other  aUegations  of  mis- 
conduct by  Senator  Dodd  were  published  in 
the  press  or  encountered  by  the  staff  in  its 
Investigation. 

Then  the  committee  went  on  to  say: 
The  Committee  does  take  note  of  aUega- 
tions which,  if  proven,  might  possibly  con- 
stitute violations  of  existing  law.  After  in- 
vestigation, the  Committee  determined  that 
it  could  not  secure  substantial  findings  of 
fact  to  sustain  the  aUegations.  These  allega- 
tions are  therefore  being  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

My  recollection  is  that  one  such  allega- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  receipt  of  law 
fees,  and  a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
whether  or  not  that  was  one  of  the 
allegations  which  the  committee  investi- 
gated, but  which  the  conunittee  was  not 
able  to  find  was  substantiated  by  its 
investigation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  Here  is  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  those  matters :  As  I  said, 
we  ran  down  numerous  allegations.  I 
have  never  seen  a  few  men  cover  as  much 
groimd  as  these  men  did.  But  there  were 
so  many  matters  there  that  we  just  could 
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not  follow  up  on  all  of  them;  to  really  ob- 
tain the  full  story  on  each  one,  we  de- 
cided, would  require  machineiy  like  that 
of  the  FBI. 

We  did  not  enumerate  those  matters, 
however,  because  we  felt  that  to  do  so 
would  be  prejudicial.  That  is  tiie  way  we 
handled  the  matter.  We  recognized  that 
as  a  part  of  the  picture,  and  we  wanted 
the  Senate  to  know  that  we  had  not 
ignored  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  the  legal  fees, 
frankly,  I  do  not  remember  anything  out- 
standing about  legal  fees,  although  I 
know  the  matter  was  discussed.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  in  that  group  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  I  wlU  refresh  my 
recollection  on  that  point. 

I  do  know  there  is  one  charge  there 
about  him  having  done  some  things  that 
was  not  substantiated  at  all,  on  which  we 
received  all  the  facts.  But  then  there  were 
some  that  we  could  not  develop,  frankly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  do  I  tmderstand 
that  the  subject  of  legal  fees  and  possi- 
ble conflicts  of  Interest — which  was  one 
of  the  allegations  in  the  press — ^was  In- 
vestigated  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
a  definite  Eoiswer  later.  Right  off,  I  do  not 
remember  whether  that  was  one  of  the 
matters  we  went  all  the  way  on  or  not. 
That  is  my  best  recollection.  There  are 
a  nimiber  of  them  there,  and  some  of 
them  are  serious  charges.  In  the  group 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  disctiss  them 
now.  I  really  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
proper. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  statement  by 
the  committee  in  its  report.  I  know  the 
committee  has  had  multitudinotis  mat- 
ters to  consider. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
an  answer,  and  If  he  insists,  I  will  give 
him  a  public  answer.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  here,  now,  that  Is  prejudi- 
cial to  Senator  Dodd.  Hie  committee 
covered  the  point,  as  the  Senator  sees 
from  the  report.  We  did  not  abandon 
anything.  We  referred  those  matters  aa 
which  we  had  some  evidence  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  not  only  t.MK  mat- 
ter of  the  files,  but  some  other  things  as 
welL 

Mr.  MILLER  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  could  provide  that  in- 
formation for  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  wish  to  promise 
now  that  I  will  provide  it  for  the  Record. 
I  will  look  into  it,  and  give  the  Senator 
an  answer.  I  will  look  into  the  matter,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  bring  It  up 
publicly. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  matter  has  been  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mxixer].  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  think  we  should  make  some  state- 
ment about  it. 

A  number  of  charges  were  made  against 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, in  addition  to  those  that  have  been 
discussed.  The  committee  spent  a  very 
long  time  on  the  Klein  matter,  and  then 
later  weeks  and  weeks  upon  the  subject 
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which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  diaeuased  so  fully  and  ably  this 
momlnR. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  or  at  the 
close  of  our  consideration  of  the  matter, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  or  not 
we  should  continue  the  investigation  into 
several  other  charges  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  committee.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  had  made  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  some  of  those  matters, 
and  had  found,  in  some  instances,  that 
there  was  not  enough  proof,  in  their 
Judgment,  to  sustain  continuing  the  in- 
vestigation on  those  particular  issues. 

I  aerred  on  a  subcommittee  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCa«tbt].  looking  into  one  mat- 
ter which,  as  I  remember  its  substance, 
claimed  a  payment  had  been  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  We  could  find 
no  proof  in  our  Investigation  of  that  par- 
ticular charge,  and  so  stated  to  the  full 
committee. 

But  I  must  say  that  it  was  my  Judg- 
ment—and I  had  so  held  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  stated  In  a  reservation  which 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
day  that  our  report  was  filed,  which 
I  had  told  the  committee  I  would  malce — 
that  I  felt  that  we  should  have  con- 
tinued the  investigation  on  those  other 
issues,  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Senate  to  the 
committee  to  go  into  all  the  Issues;  and 
second— and  I  give  the  two  points  ab- 
solutely equal  Importance— as  a  matter 
of  Justice  to  Senator  Dodd;  because  if  the 
allegations  were  not  true,  that  fact  should 
be  made  known. 

As  I  have  stated.  In  one  instance, 
which  I  can  say  for  myself  I  went  into, 
at  least  in  my  Judgment,  and  I  believe 
also  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idlnnesota  CBlr.  McCabtrt],  we  found 
absolutely  no  proof  to  sustain  the  partic- 
ular charge.  I  told  the  committee  that 
I  would  make  this  statement  before  the 
report  was  made.  I  made  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  same  day  of  its  report  and 
I  felt  that  I  should  make  this  statement 
now. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
permit  me  now  to  respond  for  a  moment 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bsooke],  when 
he  asked  about  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  the  committee  considered  neces- 
sary on  this  particular  matter  before 
the  Senate:  As  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  said  so  correctly,  it  was  not 
a  question  of  what  degree  of  evidence  we 
considered.  This  is  not  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. In  which  one  miust  find  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt;  and  yet  I  believe  we 
would  want  to  find  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  any  charge  against  a  Member 
of  our  own  body- 
But  on  the  question  of  evidence,  I 
would  merely  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  facts,  the  validity  of  the 
evidence,  because  the  matter  before  us  is 
baaed  upon  stipulations,  upon  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  facts,  with  one  exception 
of  which  the  Senator  talked  about,  lliat 
coooerns  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Hare. 
The  committee  had  to  question  the 
veracity  of  O'Hare.  However,  on  all  other 
ameeta,  the  stipulations  were  agreed  to. 
It  was  upon  agreed  evidence  that  we 
made  our  Judgment.  The  matter  of  use  of 
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funds,  is  admittedly  no  violation  of  any 
law  that  we  can  find. 

However,  we  must  determine  in  our 
own  Judgment  whether  his  conduct  was 
proper  as  a  Memijer  of  the  Senate. 

I  thought  I  should  direct  myself  to  the 
question  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  my  reservation  stated 
on  the  floor,  when  the  committee  report 
was  filed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   Dodd   Case 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  today, 
the  dlsUngiilahed  chairman  of  tbe  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  [Mr. 
StxknisJ  filed  In  the  Senate  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  recommendatlona  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  Senator  Thomas  J.  r>ODD,  of 
Connecticut.  I  agree  wholly  with  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendBtlona  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  tboee  subjects  upon 
which  the  committee  hald  public  hearings. 

I  think  it  proper,  however,  to  say  that  I 
hold  certain  reservations  which  I  expressed 
and  contended  for  In  the  committee.  My 
reservations  concern  sections  4  and  S  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  ocMnmittee. 

The  subject  erf  conclusion  rv  Is  "Other  Al- 
legations Not  Covered  la  Public  Hearlnga." 
It  Is  correct  that  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  staff  and  committee  of  these  al- 
legations indicated  that  tt  was  unlikely  that 
conclusive  findings  of  fact  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  correct  that  some  evidence  would  only 
be  cumulative.  It  Is  correct  that  the  prelim- 
inary examination  of  the  staff  and  committee 
Of  these  allegations  Indicated  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  ooncluslv*  findings  of  fact 
could  be  obtained.  It  Is  correct  that  some 
evidence  would  only  be  cvmulatlve.  It  is  cor- 
rect that  the  charges  arc  being  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justlc*. 

Nevertheless,  I  beUeve  that  further  hear- 
ings on  these  allegations  which  were  serioxu 
charges — charges  which.  If  proven,  could  in- 
volve violations  of  law— oalgbt  have  provided 
the  Senate  and  the  public  with  better  infor- 
mation as  to  their  substance  and  their  truth 
or  falsity.  In  addition.  It  would  have  enabled 
Senator  Dodd  to  respjond  to  these  allegations 
made  against  him. 

My  second  reservation  concerns  the  sup- 
plement, "Unauthorized  Removal  of  Docu- 
ments from  Senator  Dodo's  Offlce." 

The  committee  has  authority  to  deal  with 
the  acts  of  Senator  Doo&'s  employees.  T^e 
consideration  of  their  acts  involves  the  public 
Interest  in  the  disclosure  of  wrongdoing,  and 
also  the  problem  of  the  custody  of  olScial 
papers  of  a  Member's  ofll«e  and  his  personal 
papers — in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  office. 

It  was  my  position  that  the  committee 
should  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
determines  necessary  on  this  matter,  sep- 
arate from  the  report  that  has  been  filed,  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  Inquiry  la  the  al- 
legations made  against  Senator  Dodd. 

I  Informed  the  committee  that  I  would 
make  this  statement  on  tae  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wlU  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  called  to  my  attention  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  printed  on  page  752, 
part  2  of  the  ofBcial  printed  hearings. 

This  being  part  of  the  ofllclal  record, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  of  Michael  V.  O'Hare 
beginning  at  page  751  and  ending  at  the 


third  line  at  the  top  of  page  753  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

tSr.  SoNNRT.  I  woiild  like  to  read  to  you 
from  page  243  of  the  printed  record  of  your 
prior  testimony,  a  portion,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  wish  to  make  any  change  now 
in  that  testimony.  1  am  going  to  read  from 
243,  Mr.  Fern : 

"Jim  Boyd  had  spoken  to  me  on  a  number 
of  occasions  during  the  month  of  JiUy  and 
August.  He  asked  me  finally  around  the  mid- 
dle of  August  1966  If  I  woiUd  come  out  with 
blm  and  meet  with  Jack  Anderson.  I  agreed 
to  thU  and  after  talking  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  hearing  all 
that  he  did  have  in  mind,  sometime  later 
convinced  myself  that  his  motives  were  hon- 
orable. 

"The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  now.  When  was 
that?  What  was  the  date  of  this  first  meet- 
ing? 

"Mr.  O'Hau.  With  Jack  Anderson? 

"The  Chairman.  Yes. 

"Mr.  O'Barx.  Around  the  middle  of  August 
1966. 

"The  Chairman.  All  right. 

"Mr.  O'Harx.  As  I  say,  after  meeting  with 
him.  I  was  convinced  or  at  least  within  a  few 
days,  a  short  period  of  time  after  meeting 
him,  I  became  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  ix>sslbly  some  good  could  come  out  of 
the  expose  that  be  planned,  and  It  was  with 
this  In  mind  that  I  finally  agreed  to  Join  up 
and  participate  in  it.  Prom  then  on,  I  was  an 
active  member  of  the  group  as  far  as  working, 
doing  research  for  them,  gathering  actually 
any  material.  The  documents  which  were 
taken  as  far  as  my  own  participation  in  it 
went,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  I  took  any  great 
amount  of  documents  probably  untU  around 
the  middle  of  October  1966. 1  may  have  taken 
a  few  copies  here  and  there,  but  It  was  not 
until  October,  the  middle  of  October,  that  I 
actually  took  any  great  amount. 

"Mr.  SONNETT.  Was  that  after  Terry  Oolden 
had  been  discharged? 

"Mr.  0'Ha>x.  It  was  the  weekend  foUowing 
Terry  Oolden's  dtsmissal. 

"Mr.  SoNNrrr.  And  Terry  Oolden  was  your 
girlfriend? 

"IdT.  O'Hare.  Yes,  sir,  and  still  is." 

Is  there  any  change  you  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  0'Ha>k.  Probably  a  couple:  Plrst  of  all 
I  would  like  to  move  up  the  date  of  my  meet- 
ing; my  first  meeUng  with  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
my  active  participation  from  middle  August, 
which  I  stated  was  the  date  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  But  after  relating  It  back  to 
other  events,  it  would  probably  be  closer  to 
mid-July  when  I  first  met  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

I  wouldn't  care  to  make  any  change  on  the 
testimony  about  the  bulk  of  the  documents. 
MThat  I  would  Uke  to  do  Is  Just  try  to  correct 
some  misunderstandings  that  have  come  be- 
cause maybe  at  the  time  that  the  question 
was  asked  I  wasn't  alert  enough  to  be  aware 
of  all  of  the  ImpUcatlons. 

Prom  the  moment  that  I  met  with  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  I  agreed  to  help,  I  was  a  totally 
cooperating  member  of  this  group  who  had 
as  its  goal  to  bring  about  an  Investigation 
of  Senator  Dodd.  This  Isnt  the  type  of  thing 
that  you  go  Into  halfway,  especially  not  a 
Senate  employee,  where  the  name  of  Drew 
Pearson  or  Jack  Anderson  Is  anathema  in 
any  office.  For  four  and  a  half  years  I  worked 
very  hard  to  get  where  I  did.  I  went  from 
$20  a  week,  as  Mr.  Fern  brought  out,  to  $10,- 
600  a  year,  and  I  did  it  by  working  12  hours 
a  day  and  14  hours  a  day,  sometUnea  6  or 
7  days  a  week. 

My  decision  to  help  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Pearson  was  made  neither  lightly  nor  ma- 
liciously. I  engaged  completely.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  I  had  been  able  to  separate 
myself  from  the  office  at  the  time  that  I 
Hgn^  to  cooperate  with  them.  At  their  re- 
quest I  didn't  leave  the  offlce.  They  said  that 


they  would  like  me  to  remain  on  for  as  long 
as  I  could.  I  had  some  misgivings  atx>ut  this 
myself,  because  I  knew  the  way  people  would 
look  and  say,  "Well,  here  he  Is,  a  disloyal 
employee.  He  Is  on  the  payroll  of  Senator 
Dodd  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  taking  aU  of 
these  things  from  him  and  cooperating  with 
a  couple  of  columnists  who  are  working 
against  him." 

But  I  believed  If  what  we  were  to  do  was 
to  be  successful  at  all,  and  I  certainly  be- 
lieved in  the  undertaking  that  1  was  to  par- 
ticipate in,  I  had  to  do  it  wholeheartedly,  and 
I  believed  that  this  required  my  staying  in 
the  offlce.  So  that  for  the  period  from  mid- 
July  until  the  time  that  I  was  off  the  payroll, 
I  was  cooperating  entirely,  committed  in 
every  way  to  assist  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson. 

The  Investigation  they  were  conducting, 
though,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  activity 
Itself,  was  becoming  more  and  more  bold.  My 
position  In  the  offlce  was  becoming  more  and 
more  delicate.  Every  day  that  I  walked  in.  It 
was  a  day-to-day  existence.  Would  I  be  dis- 
covered today?  Would  I  be  flred?  Would  Sena- 
tor Dodd  today  finally  leam  that  here  one  of 
his  most  trusted  members  of  the  staff  was  in- 
deed working  against  him  and  be  ejected 
perhaps  even  physically  from  the  offlce?  It 
wasnt  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It's  not  that  there 
weren't  some  doubts  In  my  own  mind  at 
times.  But  I  was  being  true  to  myself,  and 
that  was  the  important  thing. 

Miss  Golden  likewise  was  cooperating. 
When  Senator  Dodd  flred  Terry  Oolden,  and 
we  have  already  gone  through  this  in  the 
Klein  bearings  about  the  actual 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  made  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  four  former  employees  of  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  tie  will- 
ing to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
part  of  the  report  that  deals  with  that 
subject  matter,  beginning  with  the  title 
"Supplement — Unauthorized  Removal  of 
Documents  from  Senator  Dodd's  Offlce," 
and  covering  pages  31  and  32  of  the 
report. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  in- 
terest not  only  to  those  persons  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  also  to  those  throughout 
the  Nation  who  read  the  Record  sls  to 
Just  what  is  shown  in  the  report  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  sug- 
gestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
31  and  32  of  the  report  as  filed  by  the 
committee  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Supplement — TJHAtrrHORizED      Removal      of 

DocTTMENTS  From  Senator  Dodd's  OmcE 

1.    DJTHODTJCTION 

The  subject  of  the  Investigation  on  which 
this  Report  Is  made  Is  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  But  the  Committee  would  not  be  meet- 
ing its  full  responsibilities  if  it  did  not  go 
beyond  the  dlspoeition  of  the  charges  against 
Senator  Dodd  to  the  acts  of  his  former  em- 
ployees in  removing  and  using  records  from 
his  flies  wtlhout  his  authority.  The  evidence 
of  these  acts  was  developed  incidentally  to 
the  main  subject,  but  Is  complete  enough  for 
the  Committee  to  present  this  Supplement 
as  a  brief  report  of  the  facts  and  Committee 
views. 


XL   VTNDZNQS    OT   FACT    AND    OONCLTTSIONS 

FindiTiga  of  fact 

During  his  initial  a{^pearance  before  the 
Committee,  James  Boyd,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  Senator  Dodd  until  May  1966, 
testified  at  some  length  that  he  and  three 
other  former  employees,  working  together 
from  about  May  to  December  1965,  renK>ved 
about  4,000  documents  from  the  flies  of  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  offlce  In  the  Old  Sen&te  Offlce 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C,  without  author- 
ity, copied  them  and  then  returned  the  docu- 
ments to  the  files  (pp.  123,  123,  170,  171,  177, 
184,  Hgs.) .  His  testimony  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Michael  V.  O'Hare,  a  former  bookkeeper 
for  Senator  Dodd,  who  was  one  of  the  particl- 
pcmts  In  the  removal  of  the  documents 
(p.  243,  Hgs.) .  Both  Boyd  and  O'Hare  testified 
they  were  aided  In  the  removal  of  documents 
by  Marjorle  Carpenter  and  Terry  Golden, 
secretaries  on  Senator  Dodd's  staff  until  De- 
cember 1964  and  October  1965,  respectively 
(pp.  123,  752,  763,  755,  Hgs.).  Both  witnesses 
volunteered  that  they  had  removed  docu- 
ments, without  permission  of  Senator  I>odd, 
In  order  to  substantiate  what  they  believed 
to  be  evidence  of  serious  wrongdoing  (pp.  122, 
752,  HgB.).  Three  of  the  psxtlclpants  In  the 
recQoval  of  documents  were  not  In  Senattn- 
Dodd's  employ  at  the  time  documents  were 
taken.  O'Hare  remained  on  the  staff  until 
January  31,  1966,  during  which  time  he  i>ar- 
tldpated  In  the  removal  and  copying  of  docu- 
ments from  the  Senator's  files  (pp.  752-755, 
Hgs.) .  None  of  the  four  former  staff  members 
denied  tbtir  participation  In  the  removal 
process. 

Boyd  stated  that  the  plan  to  remove  docu- 
ments was  agreed  upon  only  after  prolonged 
consideration  of  the  consequences  (p.  170, 
Hgs.).  The  group  ultimately  provided  the 
documents  to  newspaper  columnists  for  pub- 
lication, on  the  condition  that  after  the 
documents  were  assembled  they  would  be 
tiirned  over  to  any  legitimate  authority  upon 
request  (p.  171,  Hgs.).  Using  the  documents 
as  source  material,  the  columnists  wrote  and 
had  published  between  January  1966  and 
the  present  time  many  articles  about  Senator 
Dodd's  activities. 

Boyd  testified  that  the  group  decided  to 
have  the  documents  published  In  the  press 
to  assure  public  disclosure  of  the  facts  In 
the  hope  that  this  would  ultimately  result 
In  some  form  of  official  Investigation  Into 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Dodd  (pp.  170,  171. 
Hgs.).  Boyd  and  O'Hare  denied  that  they 
received  any  financial  benefit  In  connection 
with  the  removal  or  the  publishing  of  the 
documents  (p.  171,  Hgs.). 

Senator    Dodd    testified    that    the    fcomer 
employees,  two  of  whom  he  fired,  were  act- 
ing In  revenge  and  because  of  vindictiveness. 
ConcliLsioriM 

1.  JanMS  P.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Michael  V.  O'Hare, 
Marjorle  Carpenter,  and  Terry  Golden,  each 
of  whom  was  employed  by  Senator  Dodd  un- 
til between  December  1964  and  January 
1966,  collaborated  in  removing  about  4,000 
papers  from  Senator  Dodd's  offlce  from  about 
May  to  December  1966  without  Senator 
Dodd's  permlsalon,  copied  the  papers,  and 
then  returned  them. 

2.  Boyd,  O'Hare,  Carpenter,  and  Golden 
gave  the  copies  of  Senator  Dodd's  papers  to 
Washington  newspaper  columnists,  who  used 
the  papers  as  the  basis  for  many  published 
articles  about  Senator  Dodd  In  1966  and 
1967. 

in.    RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    THE     SENATE 

While  the  Committee  recognizes  the  duty 
of  every  Senator,  or  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  to  report  wrongdoing  to  responsi- 
ble authorities,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  unauthorized  removal  of  papers  from  a 
Senator's  offlce  by  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees is  repyrebenslble  and  constitutes  a 
breach  of  the  relationship  of  trust  between 
a  Senator  and  his  staff.  Is  an  Invasion  of 
what  must  be  considered   privileged  com- 


munlcatlona  between  a  Senator  and  his  cor- 
respondents, and  la  a  threat  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business  of  a  pubUc  office. 

Since  the  subject  employees  are  no  longer 
In  the  employ  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
notes  that  any  dlsdpUnaiy  CMrtlon  against 
th«n  by  the  Senate  is  not  possible. 

IV.    REFERENCE    OF   POSSIBLE   VIOU^TION    OF   LAW 
TO     rf.l».RAT,     AUTHORITIES 

In  accordance  with  Section  2(a)  (4)  of 
Senate  Resolution  338  of  the  SSth  Congress, 
the  Committee  baa  directed  the  Chairman 
to  refer  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  for  his  action  or  recommenda- 
tion the  matter  of  the  unauthorized  removal 
of  papers  from  Senator  Dodd's  office  by  his 
former  employees. 
Approved : 

John  C.  BTEimJB, 

US.  Senator,  Chairman. 
Waulacx  p.  Bknnxtt, 
VS.  Senator,  Vice  CKairrnan. 
Mike  Monronxt, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senator. 
John   SBzaMAN   Cooper, 

V.S.  Senator. 
James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  his  presentation 
referred  to  the  matter  of  political  and 
p>er5onal  expenditures.  No  evidence  has 
been  presented  as  to  how  Senator  Dodd 
had  divided  political  and  personal 
expenditures. 

Did  the  committee  set  forth  any  guide- 
line as  to  what  would  be  considered  per- 
sonal or  political  expenditures  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two,  or  is  there  stated  in  the 
committee  report  or  elsewhere  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  a  personal  ex- 
penditure and  what  Is  a  poUtlcal 
expenditure? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  will  be 
bogged  down  as  it  considers  the  commit- 
tee report  and  recommendation  as  to 
what  is  political  and  what  is  personal, 
and  what  is  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
that  question. 

That  particular  matter  will  be  ex- 
pressly covered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  who 
served  as  a  special  subcommittee  to  go 
through  the  entire  record  and  pick  out 
the  items  which  they  thought  in  their 
Judgment  were  so  personal  that  they 
could  not  be  considered  politicaL 

They  are  going  to  address  the  Senate 
and  go  into  that  very  matter.  I  am  sure 
they  will  give  the  Senate  guidelines.  The 
work  of  these  two  Senators  was  presented 
to  us. 

I  give  an  outstanding  illustration  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  personal  matter. 
That  would  be  an  income  tax  statement. 
Whatever  a  man  owes  for  income  tax  is 
considered  by  me  to  be  a  personal  matter, 
a  personal  debt,  a  personal  obligation. 

Repairs  to  his  own  home  and  items  of 
that  nature  are  so  clearly  and  \inmis- 
takably  personal  that  there  could  be 
little  argument. 

However,  there  are  some  other  items 
that  fall  in  the  gray  field. 

I  think  the  committee  adopted  mighty 
good    guidelines.    Anything    ojnnected 
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with  campaigning  or  pr^aratlon  for  the 
eampalgn  was  considered  political. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  la  not  contained 
in  the  conunittee  report,  as  I  recall 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  true  that  it  Is  not 
covered  In  detail  in  the  report,  but  it 
will  be  developed  here  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  will  say  something  further  on  the 
subject  later,  but  I  want  the  two  Sena- 
tors to  speak  first. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  question. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  1  hour  exactly. 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  untU  1:55  pjn.,  the 
same  day. 

At  1:55  pjn.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (B«r.  PKoxmRg  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names. 


AlkezL 

AUott 

Andenon 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bwrb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogif 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlek 

B]n<d.Ve. 

Byrd.W.Ve. 

Oannon 

Cwlaon 

Churcb 

CUrk 

Oooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

DlrkMS 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

KastUnd 

Blender 

arrln 

ffannln 

rati 

Fuibrigbt 

Ooi« 
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Orlffln 

Omening 

Haneen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllnga 

Hruaka 

Jackaon 

Javlta 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kennedy,  Maaa. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Kucbel 

Lauecbe 

I«ne.Ifo. 

Long,  La. 

Manafleld 

Mccartby 

McClellan 

IfcOee 

McCtovem 

liCcIntyre 

ifetcau 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Ifontoya 


Uorae 
Morton 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Peaiaon 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlra 

Randolph 

Biblooff 

BuaseU 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smltb 

Sparkman 

Bpong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadse 

Tbunnond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  VJ. 

WUIlama,  Del. 

Tarboiotigta 

Toung,  Oblo 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TaucAOGX  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.  Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkw- 
HXTT]  is  recognized. 

nxmaam  of  ths  flook 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin,  during  the  call  for  the  quorum 
the  dlntlngulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coonx]  asked  me  to  yield 
to  blm  in  order  that  he  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  he  might  have  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Haley,  his  legislative  counsel,  sit 
with  him  and  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  Th^  Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  Chamber  and, 
therefore,  I  make  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  In  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ii  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  Is  ao  ordered. 


BuppoBT  roa  KTRicB  cowMirm  axcoMMXKDA- 

TXOH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct,  It  Is  my  priv- 
ilege to  follow  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  supporting  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  censure  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  duplicate  the 
well-expressed  and  clear  statement  of  ex- 
planation that  the  chairman  has  Just 
presented,  other  than  to  say,  without  res- 
ervation, that  his  views,  as  indicated  by 
my  signature  on  the  committee  report, 
have  my  imquallfled  concurrence. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  our 
committee.  I  feel  I  should  begin  by  re- 
minding the  Senate  of  the  nonpolltlcal 
nature  of  the  committee's  composition 
and  conduct  of  its  aflalrs.  I  believe  that 
I  can  attest  without  hesitation  to  the 
political  impartiality  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  events  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  censure  resolution  that  Is  before 
us  today.  Most  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recall  that  the  resolution  which  es- 
tablished the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  provided  that 
the  committee  consist  of  six  members  of 
the  Senate,  of  whom  three  shall  be  se- 
lected from  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  tliree  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  minority  party.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  provision  Is  apparent  from 
the  balanced  and  forthright  manner  in 
which  the  committee  has  approached  its 
responsibilities. 

When  the  committee  organized  Itself, 
it  selected  a  chairman  from  among  Its 
majority  party  members  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  the  minority 
party  members.  No  decision  of  conse- 
quence has  been  made  without  a  com- 
plete agreement  between  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman. 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the 
committee,  aU  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  undertake  the  tasks  which  the 
Senate  has  assigned  to  them  without 
reference  to  party  affiliation.  In  every 
subsequent  meeting  or  conference,  every 
member  present  participated  fully  in 
expressing  his  views  with  that  pledge  in 
mind. 

Just  as  the  committee  membership  Is 
bipartisan,  the  comialttee  determined 
that  the  staff  would  be  nonpartisan. 
Initially,  in  selecting  the  chief  counsel, 
and  later  in  approving  the  selection  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
stair,  we  looked  solely  for  professional 
ability  and  objectivity.  To  this  date,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee even  knows  how  any  staff  mem- 
ber has  voted  In  any  elections. 

Some  outsiders  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  functioning  of  our  committee 
have  indicated  a  belief  that  the  commit- 
tee may  have  been  influenced  by  motives 
other  than  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate.  Let  me  state,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  has  never  been  any 
outside  influence  exerted  on  the  com- 
mittee, either  to  take,  or  not  to  take, 
any  specific  course  of  action,  either  In 
the  Investigation  of  Senator  Dodd  or  on 
the  handling  of  any  other  matters  before 
the   committee.    Our   eolleagues   In    the 
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Senate  have  been  especially  restrained 
and  circumspect  in  avoiding  what  might 
have  even  appeared  to  be  a  suggestion 
to  the  committee,  or  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  to  how  committee  affairs  should 
be  conducted.  Likewise,  no  evidence  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  of  the  exer- 
tion of  any  pressure  from  any  other 
channels,  political  or  otherwise.  The  in- 
nuendo that  the  committee  may  have 
been  influenced  by  Communist  sympa- 
thizers in  its  action  in  the  Senator  Dodd 
matter  is  so  patently  ridiculous  as  to  be 
imworthy  of  an  answer. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  cannot  readily 
cite  legal  authority  and  precedent  for 
the  various  rights  and  priviliges  that 
were  conferred  upon  Senator  Dodd  by  the 
committee,  both  during  its  conferences 
with  him  and  throughout  the  hearings 
which  it  held.  However,  as  a  Senator  I 
think  I  have  a  fairly  well  developed  sense 
of  fairness  and  of  what  Is  right,  and  this 
has  convinced  me  that  the  committee 
conducted  Its  Investigations  and  Its  hear- 
ings in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Senator 
Dodd  every  opportunity  to  present  his 
case  freely  and  In  Its  most  favorable 
light.  And.  of  course,  as  Senators  know, 
In  addition  there  are  three  of  the  six 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  law- 
yers, and  one  of  the  three,  our  chairman, 
has  had  a  broad  experience  and  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  a  judge  in  his  own 
State.  To  the  extent  that  the  concept  of 
fair  play  needs  to  be  translated  into  legal 
privilege,  I  am  sure  my  lawyer  colleagues 
saw  that  all  these  requirements  were 
satisfied. 

Immediately  after  being  organized, 
the  committee  began  at  once  to  write 
committee  rules  of  procedure,  and  on 
February  2,  1966— prior  to  the  Initiation 
of  the  investigation  of  Senator  Dodd— 
these  rules  were  adopted.  The  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  committee  hearings  ap- 
pear to  be  eminently  fair  to  anyone  who 
might  someday  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee as  the  subject  of  an  investigation. 
Among  other  things,  the  rules  provided 
that  wherever  possible,  the  hearings  will 
be  open  to  the  public,  that  a  witness 
might  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing,  and  that  the  record  of  his 
testimony  be  made  available  to  him. 

In  addition,  the  rules  permitted  a  per- 
son who  is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion to  submit  questions  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  cross-examination  of  all 
witnesses,  and  prohibits  the  operation 
during  a  hearing  of  cameras,  outside 
microphones,  or  other  distractions  or 
harassments.  When  the  committee  was 
confronted  by  the  probability  that  a 
hearing  would  have  to  be  held,  these 
rules  were  again  revised  and  modified  to 
Insure  even  greater  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Senator  Dodd,  as  will  any 
other  person  who  may  in  the  future  come 
before  the  committee,  was  further  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  and 
to  exercise  that  right,  at  his  discretion, 
through  his  counsel.  Senator  Dodd  was 
also  permitted  to  offer  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  evidence  on  his  own.  The 
net  effect  of  these  liberalizations  of  our 
rules,  I  feel,  was  to  allow  Senator  Dodd 
every  possible  opportunity  to  avoid  the 
emotionally  trying  ordeal  of  prolonged 

public  hearings. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
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chairman  and  myself  to  get  the  t&cts  be- 
fore the  committee  without  the  necessity 
for  lengthy  and  embarrassing  hearings, 
eventually  ripened  into  a  stipulation  as 
Senators  have  been  told.  While  this 
agreement  between  the  committee  and 
Senator  Dodd  as  to  many  of  the  facts  did 
not  obviate  the  necessity  for  hearings,  it 
shortened  them  considerably.  Much  of 
the  basis  of  the  censure  resolution  rests 
upon  these  admissions  of  facts  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
at  no  point  was  any  compulsion  ever 
exerted  on  Senator  Dodd  to  force  him  to 
enter  into  these  stipulations.  He  and  his 
counsel  were  given  ample  time  to  review 
the  proposed  agreement  at  corislderable 
length  and  they  did  so;  and  his  counsel, 
with  his  acquiescence,  signed  the  stipu- 
lation as  a  completely  voluntary  act. 

The  committee  viewed  its  assignment 
as  a  factfinding  exercise.  Until  we  could 
find  the  facts,  we  could  not  possibly  In- 
form Senator  Dodd  precisely  what  he  was 
going  to  be  faced  with  at  the  hearings. 
Therefore,  considerably  in  advance  we 
did  provide  Senator  Dodd  with  detailed 
notice  of  the  matters  to  which  he  would 
be  expected  to  respond.  First,  since  we 
were  looking  into  charges  relating  to  his 
conduct,  we  wanted  to  benefit  as  fully 
as  possible  from  his  own  explanations  be- 
fore the  hearings  were  held.  Second,  we 
constantly  adjusted  and  stretched  out 
our  program  iri  order  that  he  might  have 
as  much  time  as  necessary  to  develop 
and  orgsmize  his  position.  The  Senate  Is 
aware  that  it  is  nearly  18  months  since 
this  began. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  com- 
mittee's Interest  in  getting  all  the  facts 
before  it  pro  and  con,  we  made  avail- 
able to  Senator  Dodd  the  committee's 
subpena  power  so  that  he  would  be  able 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  whatever 
witnesses  he  chose. 

In  line  with  the  committee's  concep- 
tion of  Its  role  as  a  factfinder,  commit- 
tee counsel  was  instructed  to  collect  and 
present  to  Senator  Dodd  all  of  the  rele- 
vant facts,  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. Neither  the  committee  nor  our 
counsel  himself  conceived  of  the  counsel's 
role  as  a  prosecutor.  Someone  had  to 
assume  the  burden  of  the  first  move,  and 
since  the  initiative  was  in  the  commit- 
tee's hands,  it  fell  to  the  committee 
counsel  to  be  first  to  examine  witnesses 
and  present  evidence.  That  he  accepted 
his  role  as  a  factfinder  is  revealed  by 
the  names  of  several  of  the  witnesses  he 
called — Moriarty,  Powers,  McNamara, 
Barbleri,  and  Sullivan.  Everyone  knew 
before  they  were  called  that  these  wit- 
nesses would  be  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward Senator  Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd  was  not  required  by  the 
committee  to  appear  as  a  witness,  or  to 
testify.  At  all  times,  the  committee  re- 
spected his  right  not  to  incriminate  him- 
self. Of  course,  he  did  appear,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  own  choice. 

At  the  time  that  the  allegations  against 
Senator  Dodd  were  first  made  public,  the 
committee  learned  of  the  unauthorized 
removal  of  about  4,000  papers  from  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  oflflce.  Because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  documents 
were  taken,  and  the  consequent  disrupt- 
ing influence  on  the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  Senator's  business,   the  committee 


decided  that  it  would  not  make  use  of 
the  papers  in  the  determination  of  the 
facts  relating  to  Senator  Dodd's  conduct. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Senator  Dodd  ex- 
pressly requested  that  the  committee  ob- 
tain for  him  copies  of  each  of  the  docu- 
ments which  had  been  taken  from  his 
ofQce.  The  committee  honored  Senator 
Dodd's  request  and,  having  obtained 
copies  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
had  copies  of  these  copies  made  available 
and  given  to  lilm.  Although  a  duplicate 
set  was  retained  in  the  committee  files, 
none  of  the  papers  were  used  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Investigation,  nor  were  any 
of  them  offered  or  received  as  evidence  in 
the  hearings.  There  were  certain  docu- 
ments from  Senator  Dodd's  flies  used  in 
the  Klein  or  first  phase  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  were  provided  to  us  by  the 
Senator  himself.  Thus,  the  privilege 
which  the  committee  attaches  to  a  Sen- 
ator's correspondence  and  records  was 
respected.  This  policy  decision  by  the 
committee  obviously  inured  very  greatly 
to  Senator  Dodd's  advantage. 

By  the  time  of  the  second  series  of 
hearings,  which  were  concerned  with 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  and  political 
finances,  the  committee  had  gained 
much  practical  experience  in  the  deter- 
mination of  what  types  of  documents  it 
would  admit  as  evidence.  The  committee 
believed  that  a  high  level  of  authenticity 
could  be  established  if  persons  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  issue  should 
testify  in  person.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  preferred  not  to  accept  any 
written  statements,  sworn  or  otherwise, 
unless  a  witness  was  unavailable.  The 
deposition  of  Sullivan.  Senator  Dodd's 
representative  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
example,  was  ordered  only  after  a  cer- 
tificate had  been  received  from  Sulli- 
van's doctor  afBrmiog  tliat  Sullivan 
should  be  excused  from  appearing  in 
Washington  for  reasons  of  health.  The 
only  other  exception  to  the  admission 
of  written  statements  in  lieu  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  financial  hearings,  was 
made  for  the  400  affidavits  offered  by 
Senator  Dodd's  counsel  filed  by  persons 
who  stated  that  their  contributions  to 
Senator  Dodd  were  a  nonpolltlcal  gift. 
This  exception,  again,  was  made  for 
Senator  Dodd's  sake  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  testimony  from  such  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

As  is  stated  In  the  committee's  report, 
"Hearsay  evidence  was  limited  and  as- 
signed appropriate  probative  value."  In- 
formation gained  from  hearsay  was  held 
at  a  minimum;  nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee saw  no  necessity  to  completely 
prohibit  hearsay,  for  the  six  members  of 
the  committee  felt  that  they  could  in- 
dividually evaluate  what  degree  of  credi- 
bility should  be  assigned  to  such  testi- 
mony. All  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  had  broad  experience 
with  Senate  hearings  and  are  capable 
of  determining  how  much  of  a  witness's 
statements  can  be  relied  upon.  Moreover, 
the  committee  membership  includes 
three  lawyers,  two  of  whom  had  been 
judges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  single 
fact  based  on  hearsay  alone  was  cuicepted 
on  its  face  by  the  committee. 

Prior  to  the  first  hearings.  Senator 
Dodo  informed  the  committee  that 
whenever  he  appeared  as  a  witness  he 
would  submit  to  examination  by  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  only  and  lujt  by 
the  conomittee's  counsel.  This  request 
was  honored  at  both  hearings. 

Almost  from  the  outset,  the  committee 
was  faced  with  repeated  questions  raised 
by  Senator  Dodd  concerning  the  juris- 
diction of  the  conunittee  and  its  metiiods 
of  procedure.  The  most  Important  of 
these  questions  was  Senator  Dodd's 
contention  that  the  committee  lacked 
authority  to  make  any  Investigation  into 
his  finances.  When  each  one  of  these 
contentions  were  made,  the  committee 
afforded  Senator  Dodd  and  his  counsel 
all  opportunity  to  raise  every  possible 
point  in  support  of  their  arguments  in 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  committee.  The 
issue  of  jurisdiction  was  raised  several 
times  by  Senator  Dodd's  counsel,  and 
niled  upon  by  the  committee  on  three 
occasions,  they  having  decided  in  each 
of  those  three  cases  that  it  did,  in  fact, 
have  Jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished the  hearings  by  our  commit- 
tee was  the  respect  and  courtesy  ttiat 
were  displayed  by  the  committee  and  its 
staff  toward  all  witnesses. 

Upon  completion  of  all  hearings,  the 
members  of  the  committee  held  at  least 
10  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  possible  recommenda- 
tions in  the  investigation.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  participated 
in  almost  every  one  of  these  meetings. 
Basic  decisions  were  referred  by  the 
chairman  to  the  committee  for  a  vote. 
In  each  case,  the  vote  was  unanimous. 
Members  themselves  read  and  reread 
the  various  drafts  of  the  report  many 
times  and  contributed  many  suggested 
substantial  language  changes  of  their 
own.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
members  of  the  committee  wrote  and 
rewrote  the  various  drafts  of  the  report 
many  times,  so  that  the  resulting  report 
is  truly  a  committee  product  rather 
than  merely  a  staff-written  document. 

From  an  examination  of  the  several 
matters  which  I  have  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  committee's  fairness  to  Senator 
Dodd,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  wUl  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  lias,  in  its 
desire  to  be  completely  fair  to  him,  lit- 
erally bent  over  backward  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Aside  from  the  collective  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  rightness  which  marked  the 
committee's  deliberations,  all  members 
recognized  throughout  that  they  were 
setting  precedents  for  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  committee.  This,  therefore, 
made  them  doubly  cautious  in  making 
sure  that  Senator  Dodd  would  not  be 
handicapi>ed  in  any  way  in  presenting  a 
response  most  favorable  to  his  point  of 
view. 

As  I  said  to  begin  with,  I  have  not 
been  educated  in  the  law,  but  I  have  had 
some  practical  exposure  to  the  law,  both 
as  a  Juror  and,  not  the  least  lately,  as 
a  legislator.  It  strikes  me  that  our  hear- 
ings were  probably  more  fair  than  those 
in  many  courts,  and  obviously  more  fair 
than  most  congressional  hearings. 

The  chairman  has  spoken  of  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  the  various  moneys  by 
Senator  Dodd  through  a  program  of 
seven  fund-raising  affairs,  and  a  politi- 
cal fund-raising  campaign,  from  1961 
through  1965.  In  explaining  the  commit- 
tee's findings  and  conclusions  as  to  the 
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dispoaltlon  of  these  funds,  the  chairman 
observed  that  tbey  decided,  from  the 
evidence,  that  Senator  Dodd  had  au- 
thorised the  payment  of  at  least  $116,083 
lor  his  personal  purposes. 

It  was  also  noted  by  the  chairman 
that  Senator  Dodd  further  authorized 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of 
at  least  $45,233  from  these  proceeds  for 
purposes  which  seemed  to  be  neither 
clearly  personal  nor  clearly  political.  It 
falls  to  me,  now,  to  elaborate  on  the 
succinct  explanation  provided  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  these  funds. 

Prom  the  facts  provided  at  the  hear- 
ings, the  committee  had  before  it  a  clear 
and  complete  explanation  of  at  what 
time  and  for  what  purposes  the  various 
expenditures  of  the  political  funds  were 
made.  Most  of  these  facts  were  con- 
tained in  the  detailed  schedules  of  pay- 
ments which  were  attached  as  appen- 
dixes to  the  principal   stipulation  be- 
tween Senator  Dodd  and  the  committee. 
The  stipulation  did  not  recite,  however, 
all  of  the  purposes  of  the  many  loans 
which  Senator  Dodd  repaid  from  political 
funds.  In  his  own  testimony,  chiefly  in 
answer  to  questions  asked  by  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Dodd  provided  his  recol- 
lections of  the  purposes  for  which  most 
of  the  remaining  loans  were  made.  In 
effect,  then,  the  record  of  the  use  of 
some   $450,000  of   poUtical   funds   was 
based  on  Senator  Dodd's  own  admissions. 
From  this  record,  members  of   the 
committee  proceeded  to  allocate  all  of 
the  payments  as  being  either  for  a  per- 
sonal or  political  purpose.  Each  Individ- 
ual item  of  payment  shown  in  the  vari- 
ous schedules  and  testimony  In  evidence 
was  reviewed  and  discussed  in  detail. 
As  our  study  proceeded,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  information  we  had  of 
the  use  of  some  of  these  payments  was 
not  exact  or  complete  enough  to  support 
a  definitive  determination  as  to  whether 
the  purpose  was  poUtical  or  personal. 
We.   therefore,   established   a  category 
to  which  the  chairman  referred,  called 
the  gray  area.  The  gray  area  contained 
figures  which  could  not  clearly  be  de- 
fined as  being  either  conclusively  politi- 
cal or  conclusively  personal,  although 
what  Information  we  did  have  was  based 
almost    entirely    on    Senator    Dodd's 
testimony. 

In  making  this  final  allocation,  we 
developed  a  aeries  of  criteria  which  was 
based  upon  our  own  exi>erience  as  ofiCtce- 
seekers,  ofllceholders.  and  Senators.  I 
should  like  to  recite  the  principal 
criteria. 

All  loans  which  were  used  to  pay  In- 
come taxes  we  decided  were  personal 

The  money  to  repay  loans  which  were 
taken  out  to  pay  Income  taxes,  we  de- 
cided were  persooaL 

All  moneys  to  rq>ay  loans  which  were 
taken  out  to  cover  personal  expenses  as 
Identtfled  In  the  stipulation  we  decided 
were  personaL 

The  cost  of  an  air  transportation  mt)- 
vlded  to  Senator  Dodd  and  to  members 
of  his  staff  between  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Rtew  York  City  or  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut we  regMtled  as  political.  Obvi- 
ously, we  did  not  include  in  our  totals  any 

of  the  travel  costs  of  trips  made  to  a  State 
other  than  New  York  or  Connecticut  in 


which  the  Senator  made  a  speech,  nor 
did  we  Include  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  six  trips  for  which  Senator  Dodd  re- 
ceived repayment  from  private  soiuxes 
as  well  as  reimbursement  of  his  per- 
sonal account  from  a  political  campaign 
fund. 

The  cost  of  air  transportation  provided 
to  monbers  of  Senator  Dodd's  family  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York 
City  or  the  State  of  Connecticut  during 
the  period  of  Senator  Dodd's  1964  poUt- 
ical campaign  was  also  regarded  as 
poUtical. 

The  cost  of  air  transportation  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  members  of  his  family  and 
his  staff  to  tocations  other  than  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  with  the  exceptions 
referred  to  above,  was  considered  to  be 
purely  personal. 

Those  oU  credit  card  purchases  by 
Senator  Dodd  or  his  employees  which 
could  be  related  to  any  poUtical  purpose 
were  regarded  as  legitimate  poUtical  pur- 
chases. On  the  other  hand,  such  pur- 
chases by  members  of  Senator  Dodd's 
family,  outside  of  the  period  of  his  poUt- 
ical campaign,  were  determined  to  be 
personal.  Railroad  transportation  for 
travel  not  invoMng  Connecticut  was 
simUarly  regarded  as  a  personal  expense, 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  had  allocated 
the  airline  transportation. 

All  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  ex- 
penses of  Senator  Dodd  and  his  staff  in 
Connecticut  were  labeled  as  poUtical 
and  campaign  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  classified  as  personal  were  hotel 
and  restaiuTint  expenses  of  Senator  Dodd 
and  his  staff  at  locations  other  than  in 
Connecticut  and  dues  and  house  charges 
payable  to  the  several  clubs  to  which 
Senator  Dodd  belonged,  no  matter  where 
they  were  located. 

Payments  to  the  Senate  restaurant 
and  to  Schneider's  Liquor  Store  In 
Washington  appeared  to  contain  ele- 
ments of  both  poUtical  and  personal 
purposes  and  were,  therefore,  included 
in  the  gray  area  which  were  described  In 
the  hyphenated  phrase  "personal -poUti- 
cal." Based  on  Senator  Dodd's  own  testi- 
mony in  which  he  coined  the  phrase 
"personal-political."  at  least  four  loans 
were  slmUarly   treated. 

With  the  facts  before  it  and  the  cri- 
teria it  developed,  the  committee  al- 
located payments  In  the  foUowing 
amounts:  Prom  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
1961  fimd-ralslng  dinner,  aU  of  which 
were  deposited  in  Senator  Dodd's  per- 
sonal bank  account,  the  payment  of 
$33,000  for  general,  household,  and  per- 
sonal expenses  was  considered  as  per- 
aon&l  and  not  disputed;  $625  was  paid 
from  the  1963  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ception for  personal  purposes  and  in- 
cluded such  Items  as  Congressional 
Country  Club  charges,  limousine  service 
to  a  race  track,  and  motel  accommoda- 
tions for  some  of  Senator  Dodd's  personal 
friends. 

Payments  from  the  testimonial  for 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  bank  ac- 
count totaling  about  $5,700  were  sim- 
ilarly determined  to  be  personal  and  in- 
cluded such  Items  as  air  transportation 
to  Florida,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
Texas,  and  other  places  by  Senator  Dodd 
and  members  of  his  famUy  during  1963 
and  1964.  Other  payments  from  this  ac- 
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count  include  country  club  charges  and 
hotel  blUs  for  Senator  Dodd  and  mem- 
bers  of  his  famUy.  About  $4,000  was  ex- 
pended from  campaign  bank  accounts 
for  such  purposes  as  airline  trips  to 
Jamaica.  Curacao.  Miami,  and  London 
by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd.  Hotel  and 
club  bills  were  also  paid  out  of  this  ac- 
count. Propane  gas  service  charges  for 
Senator  Dodd's  Connecticut  residence 
were  charged  to  this  account. 

Over  $28,000  in  poUtical  funds  were 
used  by  Senator  Dodd  to  retire  loans  that 
had  been  made  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  to 
pay  his  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Another  $27,000  of  pohtlcal  money  was 
appUed  to  the  repayment  of  loans  made 
from  late  1959  through  1962  for  personal 
expenses. 

Senator  Dodd  diverted  over  $9,000  in 
poUtical  funds  to  payments  for  improve- 
ments to  his  Connecticut  home.  He  gave 
his  son  $4,900  out  of  political  campaign 
funds. 

And  so  the  list  goes.  I  wlU  not  take  the 
time  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  spell 
out  in  detaU  each  dollar  of  personal  ex- 
pense or  personal-poUtlcal  expense.  But 
if  any  Senator  desires  further  detaUs  of 
this  aUocation,  I  wiU  supply  them. 

May  I  add  that  in  the  aUocatlon  of 
expenses  between  poUtical  and  personal 
purposes,  our  estimates  were  on  the  con- 
servative side,  and  wherever  there  was  a 
doubt,  we  gave  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  Senator  Dodd. 

Por  instance,  when  the  committee  as 
a  whole  decided  there  was  this  area  we 
have  called  the  gray  area  and  that  It 
contained  $45,233,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I  were  as- 
signed to  go  through  this  sum.  We  al- 
located the  $45,000  to  poUtical.  which  in- 
cluded some  Senate  restaurant  checks, 
some  Uquor  bills,  and  these  four  loans. 

These  expenses  represented  the  pay- 
ment of  many  bUls  covering  a  period  of 
5  years  and  the  use  of  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent bank  accounts.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain expenses  were  paid  directly  from 
cash  received  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  poUtical  campaign  or  his  vari- 
ous fund-raising  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
range  over  the  numerous  facets  of  the 
committee's  investigation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  conmilttee,  has  done 
that  very  ably.  But  having  assisted  in  a 
qjecial  assignment  to  scrutlniae  the  "gray 
area"  of  unclear  expense  aUocatlons  and 
recommend  their  disposition  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
this  subject,  and  now,  along  with  my 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  with  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve.  I  wUl  do  the  best  I  can  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  Senators  may 
have,  closing  with  the  statement  again 
that  I  completely  support  the  committee  s 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENlrarrT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Perhaps  I  nalssed  it,  or 
perhaps  It  has  been  pointed  out  In  the 
report  of  the  committee,  but  I  did  not 
catch,  from  the  Senator's  statement,  the 
total  of  aU  of  the  money  from  aU  of  the 
dinners  that  was  aUocated  to  political 
expenses,  the  total  in  the  gray  area,  so- 


called,  the  questionable  items,  and  the 
total  for  personal  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  page  25  of  the  re- 
port, the  Senator  wUl  find  aU  of  those 
figures.  The  total  amount  received  was 
$450,273;  and  of  this  amount,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  Senator  Dodd 

had  authorized  for  personal  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored.  Persons 
in  the  gallery  wiU  rememljer  that  they 
are  guests  of  the  Senate,  and  refrain 
from  conversation. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  From  the  total  amount 
received,  $450,273,  Senator  Dodd  author- 
ized the  payment  of  at  least  $116,083  for 
personal  purposes.  Senator  Dodd  further 
authorized  the  payment  of  an  additional 
amount  of  at  least  $45,000  from  these 
funds  for  purposes  which  were  neither 
clearly  poUtical  nor  personal ;  those  were 
the  gray  areas.  So  out  of  approximately 
$450,000  we  are  left  with  the  total  of 
$116,083  for  personal  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  total  of  the  gray 
area? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  $45,233. 
Mr.  COTTON.  And   the  total  of  the 
political? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  we  did  not  sub- 
tract, but  if  the  Senator  wlU  add  $116,000 
and  $45,000.  the  total  is  about  $161,000. 
When  that  is  subtracted  from  $450,000. 
something  Uke  $290,000  will  remain. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  committee  re- 
garded aU  of  the  costs  of  club  dues  and 
clubhouse  charges  as  being  personal? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Did  the  committee  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  could 
have  been   substantial   entertaining  of 
constituents    from    one's    home    State, 
either  here  in  Washington  or  in  Con- 
necticut, and,  that  being  the  case,  that 
this  might  qualify  as  a  political-personal 
expense? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  To  offset  that,  the 
committee  gave  to  the  Senator  as  per- 
sonal all  of  his  expenditures  for  Uquor 
and  all  of  his  expenditures  in  the  Senate 
Dining  Room. 

It  Is  necessary  to  make  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  division  of  things  Uke  that. 
But  speaking  for  myself,  as  one  member 
of  the  committee,  I  think  a  man  can  be 
a  successful  Senator  without  Joining  a 
club;  and  if  he  chose  to  Join  one  or 
more  clubs,  I  assume  that  it  was  because 
he  wanted  whatever  benefits  the  club 
could  supply  to  him  personally.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  I  approached  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  continue  for  a 
moment? 

As  I  understand  it,  then,  there  might 
have  l>een  a  recognition  that  some  part 
of  the  club  expenses  would  have  been 
political-personal,  but  Inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  Senate  restaurant  expenditures 
were  allowed,  the  committee  felt  that  this 
would  be  an  offset? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  And  all  of  the  liquor. 
Mr.  MILLER.  And  aU  of  the  Uquor. 


The  committee  felt  that  would  be  an  off- 
set, so  there  would  be  an  equitable  aUo- 
cation of  expenses? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  way  I  ap- 
proach it. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  asked  if 
the  Senator  would  yield. 

The  Senator  says  he  understands  how 
someone  could  be  excused  and  under- 
stood for  entertaining  his  friends,  even 
at  a  country  club.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  how  one  can  entertain  his  friends 
at  a  country  club  if  he  is  not  a  member 
of  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood what  I  said.  I  said  a  man 
could  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  with- 
out Joining  a  coimtry  club. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assuming  the 
Senator  would  Uke  to  entertain  his  con- 
stituents at  a  country  club,  how  could 
he  do  so  without  Joining  the  country 
club? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  has  been 
in  Washington  as  long  as  I  think  he  has, 
and  has  not  learned  the  answer  to  that 
question.  I  am  astoimded.  There  are 
hundreds  of  lobbyists  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  invite  the  Senator  and  his 
friends  to  country  clubs  to  which  they 
belong. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  the  Senator  did  not  have  to 
caU  upon  a  lobbyist  for  a  favor,  in  order 
to  entertain  his  friends  at  the  country 
club? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  go  back  to  my  origi- 
nal point:  A  Senator  can  entertain  his 
friends  without  going  to  a  country  club. 
There  are  plenty  of  restaurants:  there 
are  plenty  of  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment. To  start  on  the  basis  that  in  order 
to  be  a  successful  Senator  and  take  care 
of  one's  constituents  it  is  necessary  to 
have  membership  in  a  country  club  would 
wipe  me  out.  because  I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  country  club  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  a  country  club  in  the  Washington 
area  and  have  not  had  time  to  go  there 
in  3  years.  The  only  time  I  went  there. 
I  entertained  constituents.  If  I  were  a 
member  because  I  wanted  to  entertain 
there,  could  I  not  maintain  the  country 
club  membership  for  that  purpose?  The 
Governor  of  my  State,  who  is  presently 
in  the  Senate  gallery,  might  be  in  town, 
and  I  might  wish  to  entertain  him  at  a 
country  club.  Does  It  not  occur  to  the 
Senator  that  the  fact  that  I  have  not  used 
that  club  for  3  years,  anyway,  but  have 
kept  up  my  dues,  might  mean  that  I  could 
be  doing  so  because  on  some  occasion 
I  might  not  want  to  caU  in  a  lobbyist, 
but  might  wish  to  entertain  someone  of 
some  importance  in  my  State  at  a  coun- 
try club? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  be  up  to  each 
Senator  to  make  his  own  determination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
entertain.  I  quite  agree.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  me  to  accept  the  Governor's  hospital- 
ity in  the  Governor's  mansion  and  never 


return  the  courtesy;  but  I  also  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly wrong  about  maintaining  mem- 
bership in  a  country  club  so  that  I  wlU 
have  some  place  to  take  my  Governor 
when  he  is  in  town. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  WiU  have  to  come  back  to  his  orig- 
inal statement.  He  said  it  is  not  necessary 
to  entertain  in  a  country  club.  A  Sena- 
tor can  entertain  in  his  own  home;  he 
can  entertain  in  one  of  a  great  many 
hotels.  To  pick  out  this  item  and  say, 
"This  is  a  necessary  poUtical  expendi- 
ture," does  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
appropriate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  should  not  he  necessary,  but  it 
might  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  said  that  the  Senator 
Is  free  to  make  his  own  determination  as 
to  whether  he  wants  to  entertain  his 
Governor  at  a  country  club  and  is  willing 
to  absorb  the  dues  for  3  years  so  that 
the  club  wlU  be  avaUable  when  he  wants 
it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  It  is  necessary  to  keep  member- 
ship in  a  country  club  dormant  for  3 
years  with  the  thought  that  someday  a 
constituent  may  be  entertained  there, 
that  seems  to  be  stretching  the  point 
pretty  far. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable, when  a  couple  gets  married,  to 
send  a  wedding  present,  even  though  the 
Senator  did  not  know  either  of  the  per- 
sons? I  just  happen  to  think  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  send  a  wedding  present, 
especiaUy  if  it  is  a  modest  one,  or  even  a 
telegram  of  congratulations  upon  their 
marriage,  because  they  thought  enough 
of  me  to  send  an  invitation.  Might  not 
that  help  a  man  to  l)e  reelected? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
could  send  a  telegram  on  his  Senate  tel- 
egraphic aUowance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
of  the  biggest  items  of  my  nonreimburs- 
able expense — communications.  After 
that  aUowance  has  become  exhausted, 
with  what  fund  could  I  send  a  telegram? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we,  in  making  our  determination, 
made  amy  Judgment  of  the  use  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  of  communications. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  asked  the  question  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Stknnis]  as  to  what  test 
should  be  applied  by  the  Senate  in  eval- 
uating the  evidence  and  arriving  at  a 
decision.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
answered  that  the  test  would  be  left  up 
to  the  individual  Senators. 

I  now  ask  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah :  What 
test  was  applied,  if  any.  by  members  of 
the  committee  in  arriving  at  their  find- 
ings and  recommendation.  Some  evi- 
dence; a  preponderance  of  the  evidence; 
or  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt?  Was 
any  test  appUed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Since  we  were  not  a  ju- 
dicial body,  I  am  sure  we  did  not  draw 
those  lines  and  wonder  at  what  ixjint  we 
moved  from  one  area  into  the  other  area. 
I  would  say  that  it  was  roughly — I 
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was  going  to  say  the  preponderance. 
However,  l  would  say  It  was  probably 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  because  with 
respect  to  the  Klein  phase  of  the  hear- 
ings, after  we  had  gone  through  several 
days  of  hearings,  we  ourselves  decided 
that  the  evidence  we  had  developed  at 
the  hearings  left  us  in  doubt.  So  we  did 
not  include  the  reference  to  those  hear- 
ings in  our  report  to  the  Senate. 

With  reference  to  these  financial  af- 
fairs, it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation 
referred  to  may  be  a  little  academic,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  here  with  facts 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  And  they 
were  essentially  all  admitted. 

Senator  Dodo  is  not  accused  of  a  crime. 
The  problem  we  faced  concerned  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  these  actions  brought 
any  disrepute  to  the  Senate  or  damaged 
the  Image  of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  we  phrase  it 

We  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
available  to  us  that  in  our  opinion  that 
was  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  course 
of  conduct.  Because  we  were  not  in  a 
stricUy  Judicial  capacity,  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  usual  judicial 
pattern. 

B4r.  BROOKE.  The  charges  against 
Senator  £>odo  and  the  recommendation 
for  censure  are  very  serious.  Although 
this  matter  is  probably  in  the  nature  of 
a  civil  rather  than  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, nevertheless,  the  result  could  be  very 
grave.  Certainly  the  censure  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  cannot  be  compared  with  a 
death  sentence.  But  it  could  be  compared 
with  a  life  imprisonment  sentence,  if  it 
were  a  crimliud  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  I  should  an- 
swer the  question  by  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Information  establishes  the 
basis  of  the  Senate's  decision  both  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  and  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Now,  sir,  in  mentioning 
the  matters  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered to  be  personal  rather  than  politi- 
cal, one  of  the  matters  pertained  to  the 
travel  of  Mrs.  Dodd  outside  of  the  State 
of  Comwctlcut,  or  to  Washington,  D.C. 
It  certainly  is  conceivable  that  the 
wife  of  a  U.S.  Senator  might  be  invited 
to  travel  with  him  to  attend  a  political 
function,  say.  in  Chicago,  HI.  And  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  this  might  be  consid- 
ered a  political  expenditure  or  a  proper 
political  expenditure  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal-political expenditure. 

Although,  we  are  here  concerned  with 
Senator  Dodd — and  this  is  a  most  imp<M-- 
tant  matter  before  us  at  this  time — ^I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  understands, 
and  must  have  understood,  that  if  we 
abide  by  the  guidelines  set  by  the  com- 
mittee we  are  establishing  a  precedent 
which  the  Senate  will  be  bound  to  follow 
in  the  future. 

Are  we  going  to  follow  all  of  the  guide- 
lines which  the  committee  has  set  forth 
in  its  report  and  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  has  mentioned 
one  by  one,  such  as  the  coimtry  club  ex- 
penses which  were  classifled  as  personal 
rather  than  political?  Will  the  Senate 
accept  the  guideline  that  the  travel  of 
the  wife  of  a  UjB.  Senator,  to  a  State 
other  than  his  own  Is  personal  rather 
than  political? 
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Are  we  going  to  iudge  all  of  these  mat- 
ters as  they  have  been  outlined  by  the 
committee? 

Certainly,  this  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  an- 
swering the  first  example,  or  responding 
to  It,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  people 
of  Illinois— and  tl>e  Senator  mentioned 
Chicago— felt  that  Senator  Dodd's  pres- 
ence was  important  to  them  political- 
ly, and  they  invited  the  wife  of  Senator 
Dodd  they  should  take  care  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

If  the  Senator  decided  he  wanted  to 
take  his  wife  along  for  the  ride,  then  I 
think  that  would  be  his  expense. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Perhaps  the  political 
committee  might  decide  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  both  the  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Dodd  in  Illinois  at  a  particular 
political  function. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  there  had  been  a 
showing  that  Senator  Dodd  had,  in  fact, 
spent  money  In  his  personal  travel  which 
had  a  political  relationship,  we  would 
have  looked  at  it  very  carefully  and 
probably  thrown  it  over. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then,  the  committee 
did  not  arbitrarily  say  that  travel  out- 
side the  Senator's  own  State  is  a  personal 
expenditure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  We  examined 
every  single  example. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  question 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Actually  we  had  $450,273  involved,  and 
there  is  hard  evidence  to  indicate  that 
in  some  particular  instances,  such  as 
improvement  to  the  personal  home  of 
the  Senator  and  the  payment  of  Income 
taxes,  we  had  a  clear  personal  use  of 
the  money. 

Then  we  would  go  up  and  down  the 
scale  and  try  to  make  judgment  as  to 
whether  an  expenditure  was  personal, 
political-personal,  or  political. 

We  thought  we  owed  it  to  the  Senator 
to  come  in  with  as  precise  figures  as  we 
could  get. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  said  to  our 
counsel:  "Check  these  out.  Put  them  in 
each  slot,  and  find  out  where  they 
belong." 

The  counsel  said:  "I  can't  do  it.  I 
don't  luiow." 

Then  we  called  on  two  Senators  ex- 
perienced in  the  political  world  and  in 
poUtics  generally.  We  assigned  to  them 
the  problem  of  making  this  distinction. 

They  did  this.  We  had  them  do  it  for 
the  reason  that  we  thought  we  ought  to 
come  with  as  precise  figures  as  we  could 
obtain. 

However,  we  find  on  the  edges  of  each 
one  of  these  classifications  some  very 
great  disagreement. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  judgment  of  the 
subcommittee,  coming  with  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  as  we  did,  can  set  down 
guidelines  for  every  State  and  every  Sen- 
ator for  all  time.         \^ 

llils  was  done  in  an  efCort  to  oome  in 


with  as  clear  an  explanation  as  we  could 
make. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
who  is  an  excellent  lawyer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  clarification.  I  certainly 
understand  that  the  committee  had  a 
Herculean  task  before  it  and  its  mem- 
bers have  performed  their  task  well 

I  must  nevertheless  point  out  that  if  we 
are  to  use  these  guidelines — and  I  know 
the  Senators  spent  a  tremendous  number 
of  man-hours  working  on  them— the 
guidelines  will  establish  a  precedent 
which  Senators  will  have  to  follow  in  the 
future  concerning  the  quesUon  as  to  what 
is  a  political  expenditure  and  what  is  a 
personal  expenditure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant question  that  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  that  there  could  very  well  be 
far-reaching  by-products. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  additional  point,  that 
Willie  the  guidelines  seem  to  be  drawn 
rather  sharply  concerning  the  travel 
items,  if  we  found,  as  I  indicated,  that 
Mrs.  Dodd  had  actually  gone  on  a  politi- 
cal mission,  we  did  not  let  the  guideline 
operate.  We  let  the  purpose  of  the  trip 
control. 

The  guidelines  were  only  used  in  situ- 
ations in  which  there  was  no  obvious  po- 
hUcal  purpose  to  the  trip. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then,  would  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  every  expenditure  stands  on 
its  own  merits,  and  that  we  will  judge 
each  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  pur- 
pose of  the  travel? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Eventually,  we  get  into  a  gray  area 
in  which  we  do  not  have  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 
Those  are  the  areas  in  which  we  used  the 
guidelines. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  page  25  of  the  committee  report 
it  is  stated: 

Prom  these  funds.  Senator  Dodd  author- 
ized the  payment  of  at  least  •116,083  for  his 
personal  purposes. 

We  have  not  to  this  date  been  ac- 
corded an  explanation  of  what  these 
items  were. 

There  is  some  reference  to  a  few  of 
them.  Will  the  Senator  provide  us  with 
an  itemized  statement  of  what  the  $116,- 
000  was  expended  for?  If  the  Senator  can 
provide  the  details  as  to  why  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  each  of  these  items  was  for 
the  Senator's  personal  purposes,  would 
the  Senator  provide  that  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  provide  a  list,  bill  by  bUl. 

Now,  this  is  not  charge  by  charge,  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  statements.  The 
Senator  did  not  pay  cash  for  these  serv- 
ices. He  allowed  the  bills  to  run,  and  then 
he  paid  the  statement. 

I  have  the  list,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Proceeds  of  1961-66  fundraising  events  and  contributions  to  1964  political  campaign  used  for  personal  purposes 


Stipulation 


A.  Payments  from  1963  District  of  Columbia  Commlttea  for  Dodd  banli  accounts  (stipulation,  p.  897): 

1.  Amirican  Express,  July  12  and  July  29,  1963 — Rotunda  Restaurant  service _ 

2.  Army  Athletic  Association — Purchase  ol  football  tictiets 

3.  Billy  Martin's  Carriage  House,  October  1963— Payment  for  restaurant  service 

4.  C  *  P.  Telephone  Co. — Telephone  service  to  Washington  residence  of  Senator  Oodd.. 

5.  Confressional  Country  Club,  May  to  August  1963 — House  charges 

6.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Aug.  15, 1963— Limousine  service.  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia 

7.  Diplomat  Motel,  July  24,  1963— Motel  accommodations.  John  Turco  and  party _ 

8.  Naval  Academy  Athletic  Association— Purchase  of  football  tickets 

9.  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.— Travel  to  Connecticut - 

Total .-  - 

B.  Payments  from  testimonial  lor  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  bank  account: 

1.  American  Airlines — Air  transportation  during  period  1963  through  July  1964,  such  as,  trips  to  Tampa,  Fla..  Chicago,  III.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.,  Tyler,  Tex.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Senator  Dodd  and  members  of  family  (stipulation, 
pp.  993,  995-997). 

2.  American  Express,  Sept.  23, 1963,  Washington,  D.C— Restaurant  service  and  1965  membership  dues.  Senator  Dodd  (stipula- 

tion, p.  993). 

3.  Billy  Martin's  Carriage  House,  February  1964 — Payment  lor  restaurant  service  (stipulation,  p.  993) 

4.  Congressional  Country  Club,  December  1%3  July  1%4— House  charges  (stipulation,  p.  993) 

5.  Essex  House,  Nov.  28,  1963 — Room,  restaurant,  and  telephone  service,  Christopher  Dodd  (stipulation  p.  993) 

6.  GaltOceanMileHotel,May23to29, 1964— Room,  telephone,  and  miscellaneousservice.Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd  (stipulation,  p. 

994). 

7.  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  July  16, 1963-January  25, 1964— Auto  service,  members  of  Senator  Dodd's  family  (stipulation,  pp  994, 998) 

8.  Hartford  Club,  November  1963-September  1964— Payments  for  house  charges  and  dues  (stipulation,  p  994) _ 

9.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  November  1962- June  1%3— Auto  service,  Christopher  Dodd  (stipulation,  pp.  994, 998). 

10.  New  York  Athletic  Club,  August  1963  January  1964— Room  and  miscellaneous  club  charges.  Senator  Dodd  (stipulation,  p.  994) 

U.  Pennsylvania  R.R   Co.— Travel  expense  to  Connecticut  (stipulation,  p  994) 

12.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  February  13,  1965 — Room  and  telephone  service  Jeremy  Dodd  (stipulation,  pp.  995,  lOCKI) 

13.  Texaco,  Inc.  July  10,  1963  June  3,  1964— Auto  service,  members  ot  Senator  Dodd's  family  (stipulation,  pp  995,  1002) 

14.  University  Club,  July  1964 — House  charges.  Senator  Dodd  (stipulation,  p.  995) 

Tola! - 

C  Payments  from  Dollars  tor  Qpdd  bank  account  (stipulation,  p.  938):  1.  Southern  Jersey  Airways.  Aug.  21.  1964— Air  taxi  service  from 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  to  Westerly,  R.I.,  Senator  Oodd. 

D.  Payments  from  Dodd  for  Senator  bank  account: 

1.  American  Airlines,  Inc.— Air  transportation  during  period  August  1964  through  February  1965:  such  as,  trips  to  Jamaica  and 

Curacao,  Miami,  Fla.  and  London  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd  (stipulation,  pp.  951,  9M). 

2.  Beckers— Payment  to  Washington  store  (stipulation,  p.  951) 

3.  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  Feb.  10,  1965 — Room,  beverage  and  restaurant  servica.  Senator  Dodd  (stipulation  p.  9&1) 

4.  (kingressional  (k)untry  Club,  November  1964-May  1965 — House  charges  and  dues  (stipulation,  p.  951) 

5.  (^ral  Ridge  Hotel,  Ftorida— Room  rental  (stipulation,  p.  951) 

6.  Hartford  Club,  October  1964-September  1965— Payments  tor  house  charges  and  dues,  Senator  Dodd  and  Jeremy  Dodd  (stipu- 

iatk>n,  p.  952). 

7.  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Jan.  28,  1965— club  charges.  Senator  Dodd  (stipulation,  p.  952) 

8.  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co —Travel  to  (Connecticut  (stipulatnn,  p.  952) , 

9.  Statler-Hilton  HotelOct.  19,  1965 — Room  and  telephone  service,  Jeremy  Dodd  (stipulatun,  pp.  953,  955) 

10.  Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corp.,  Feb.  8,  1964- Mar.  18,  1965 — Propane  gas  servKe  to  Clarks  Falls,  Conn.,  residence  of  Senator 

Dodd  (stipulatk>n,  p.  953). 

11.  Texaco,  Inc.   Nov.  8,  1964-Feb  18  1965— Auto  service,  Jeremy  and  Christopher  Dodd  (stipulation,  pp.  953,  957) 

12.  University  Club,  September  1964-iune  1965 — House  charges  and  dues  (stipulation,  p.  953) 

Total 

E.  Payments  from  Federation  bank  account: 

1.  Repayment  of  k>ans  used  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly.  Federal  income  taxes; 

(a)  Federation  Bank  t  Trust  Co.— Loan  of  Apr.  11,  1962  (stipulatun,  p.  862) 

(b)  George  GiMea— Loan  ol  Apr.  13  1962  (stipulation,  o  863) 

(c)  Gateway  Co.— Loan  ol  Dec.  5,  1963  (stipulatkin,  p.  863) 

(d)  William  D  Leo— Loan  of  Mar.  12,  1964  (stipulation,  p.  862) 

(e)  Albert  P.  Morano— Loan  ot  April  1964  (stipulatkin,  p.  862). 

Z.  Improvemenls  to  Senator  t>odd's  North  Stonlngton,  Conn.,  home  (stipulation,  p.  862).. 

3.  Transfer  to  son,  Jeremy  Dodd  (stipulatran.  p.  862) 

Total 

Total  stipulatkin 


Amount 


t59. 92 
116.70 
72.77 
21.62 
82.32 
60.00 


20.80 

99.40 
91.59 


Remarks 


625.12 


4, 265. 38 


6L93 


15.47 

221.75 

45.50 

96.67 

159.36 

306.51 

118.75 

202.07 

33.28 

46.54 

148.40 

30.40 

5, 752.  01 

136.00 

2, 749.  86 

28.00 
60.59 
96.18 
23.69 
332.12 

32.17 
72.68 
30.39 
49.13 

213.  53 
151.38 


3,839.72 


8, 088.  31 
3,800.00 
6,950.00 
5,500.00 
4.  250.  00 


28,588.31 
9,  479.  40 
4,900.00 


42,967.71 


53,  320.  56 


Limousine  servce  to  Charles  Town  race 
course  for  Senator  Dodd,  a  son,  and 
several  staff  members  (undisputed  testi- 
mony of  MKhael  O'Hare,  p.  735). 

Transportation  for  Senator  Dodd  and  mem- 
bers of  family  between  Waskington,  DC. 
and  Connecticut  (undisputed  testimony  of 
Michael  O'Hare,  p.  735). 


Senator  Dodd  received  $187.58  from  Metro- 
media for  travel  expenses  which  amount 
included  $136  for  air  tare  from  Atlantic 
City,  NJ.,  to  Westerly,  R.I.  (stipulation, 
p.  1015). 


Testimony 


Amount 


A.  Payments  from  Riggs  account:  1.  Payment  ol  general,  household,  and  personal  expenses  with  balance  of  net  proceeds  ($56,110)  re- 

ceived from  1961  testimonial  dinner  (undisputed  testimony  ot  Michael  O'Hare,  pp.  732, 733) '  $33,110.00 

B.  Payments  from  Federation  bank  account: 

1.  Repayment  ol  kians  used  to  pay  personal  expenses: 

Edgar  Parser  loan  ol  Dec.  28,  1959  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  p.  824) 

Paul  Kovacs  loan  of  Feb.  10  1960  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  p.  823) 

Howard  A.  Brundage  loan  of  late  1960  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  pp.  821,  822) 

George  Gildea  loan  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  p.  836). , 

Manes,  Sturim,  Donovan  &  Lauler  loan  ol  fiov.  16,  1%2  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  p.  819) , 

United  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  loan  ol  Dec  17, 1962  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  pp.  817,818) 


Total. 


C.  Cash:  International  Latex  Corp.  contribution  (Senator  Dodd  testimony,  p.  827;  Edward  F.  Sullivan  testimony,  pp.  1133, 1134). 
Total,  testimony 


Total. 


3, 000.  00 
3,702.00 

7,  500.  00 
1, 200. 00 
2,500.00 

8,  750.  00 


26, 652.  00 
3,000.00 


62, 762. 00 


116,082.56 


Remirtis 
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Mr.  BENKETT.  I  will  quote  one  or 
two  Items  as  examples.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  first  page.  These  are  expendi- 
tures from  the  1963  District  of  Coliuabla 
Committee  for  Dodd  bank  account. 

Rotunda  Restaurant,  $59.92,  paid  through 
the  American  Express,  for  two  meals,  or  two 
occasions. 

Air.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  that 
was  for  himself  and  his  administrative 
assistant,  to  talk  Senate  business?  Would 
the  Senator  find  that  that  was  neces- 
sarily a  personal  expense? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  would 
have  to  go  back  a  little  deeper,  to  an- 
swer that  question,  but  I  am  sure  the 
answer  is  in  the  committee's  flies. 

The  Army  Athletic  Association,  foot- 
ball Uckets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  that 
happened  to  be  for  the  people  who  were 
raising  the  money  for  the  Senator  to  try 
to  get  him  out  of  debt,  and  as  a  matter 
of  good  will  toward  them,  he  acquired 
six  football  tickets? 
Is  that  the  Army-Navy  game? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  Is. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  he 
gave  these  tickets  for  the  Army-Navy 
game  to  demonstrate  his  gratitude  to 
these  people  because  they  were  working 
to  raise  money  to  try  to  get  him  out  of 
the  $150,000  debt  he  had?  Would  the 
Senator  feel  that  was  a  Justifiable  ex- 
pense against  that  testimonial  dinner? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Try  this  one:  C.  Ii  P. 
Telephone  Co.,  telephone  service  to  the 
Washington  residence  of  Senator  Dodd. 
I  suppose  the  Senator  will  say  that  per- 
haps some  of  his  constituents  called  him 
collect,  and  this  he  paid  out  of  his  home 
telephone  bill  instead  of  his  office  tele- 
phone bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  not? 
Bto.  BENNETT.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  make,  is  that  if  one  wishes,  he 
can  excuse  every  expenditure  a  Senator 
makes,  including  the  necessity  to  buy  a 
new  necktie  because  his  present  one  is 
a  little  shabby,  and  he  is  going  to  meet 
some  of  his  constituents  and  he  does  not 
want  to  be  ashamed.  In  the  end,  some- 
body has  to  make  a  subjective  decision. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  a 
man  did  not  have  a  single  necktie  and 
he  had  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Senate? 
Might  it  not  be  that  if  he  had  no  other 
funds  to  pay  for  it,  he  might  have  to 
use  those  funds? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Limousine  service,  $60. 
Charles  Town  racetrack,  for  Senator 
Dodd,  a  son,  and  staff  members.  Is  that 
a  poUtical  expense? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Entertaining 
the  office  staff? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Entertaining  the  office 
staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a 
necessary  expense,  if  you  want  loyal  em- 
ployees. The  Senator  is  in  all  this  trouble 
right  now  because  he  did  not  have  loyal 
employees.  Now  read  the  next  one. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  never  taken  my 
staff  to  the  Charles  Town  racetrack  In 
a  limousine,  and  I  still  believe  I  have 
loyal  employees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  go  to  the  races  with  my  adminis- 
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traUve  assistant:  and  while  I  did  not 
charge  It  to  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time 
I  realize  now,  having  seen  what  hap- 
pened to  Toic  Dodd,  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  good  relations  with  the 
administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  $28,588  for 
repasmaent  of  loans  made  to  pay  his  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  dis- 
cuss that  for  a  moment.  The  man  has 
$150,000  of  debts.  For  3  years  he  is  trying 
to  pay  off  this  $150,000  of  debts  from  the 
money  he  has  coming  to  him  for  legal 
work  done  previously  and  from  his  Sen- 
ate salary  for  3  years.  In  order  to  make 
■enough  money  to  pay  off  that  $150.000 — 
which  is  not  deductible — he  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  that  money.  So,  did 
it  ever  occur  to  the  Senator  that  perhaps 
even  that  item  might  justifiably  be  car- 
ried against  the  cost  of  this  campaign, 
because  he  had  to  make  that  much 
money  In  order  to  pay  off  this  $150,000— 
none  of  which  Is  deductible? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Dtofortunately,  the 
record  falls  to  reveal  an  amount  of 
$150,000  directly  attributable  to  cam- 
paign losses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  the  $29,000,  is  the  Senator  talking 
about  $29,000  that  was  paid  out  of  that 
testimonial  fund? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
a  series  of  loans  repaid  out  of  various 
funds,  which  loans  were  created  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  enough  to  pay 
Income  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  about  this  matter  Is 
that  with  this  man  $150,000  in  debt,  his 
friends  undertook  to  hold  a  testimonial 
dinner,  raised  some  money  to  try  to  get 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  debt;  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  dinner  was  not  to 
raise  money  for  a  campaign  but  to  try 
to  get  the  man  out  of  $150,000  of  debt  for 
the  previous  two  campaigns. 

So  when  they  raised  this  60-odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  it  would  he  perfectly  proper 
and  perfectly  correct  to  use  some  of  this 
$60,000.  which  they  raised  at  this  testi- 
monial dinner  to  help  get  the  man  out 
of  debt,  to  pay  his  income  tax. 

You  cannot  elect  a  man  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  If  he  is  only  one  step  ahead  of  the 
tax  collector,  and  the  tax  collector  is 
seizing  his  sound  truck,  seizing  his  sta- 
tionery, seizing  his  personal  account, 
seizing  everything  he  has  to  pay  off  the 
Government  tax. 

As  a  practical  procedure,  he  had  every 
right  to  pay  out  of  his  testimonial  money 
the  income  tax  that  he  owed  and  to 
begin  to  get  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  argu- 
ing, as  I  understand,  that  since  the  Sen- 
ator has  to  be  in  pretty  good  standing 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
order  to  get  elected,  he  can  charge  his 
Income  tax  to  political  campaigns 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  show  that  this  conmiittee  did  not 
say  that  the  Senator  could  not  have  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  raise  money  to  pay 
off  mcome  tax  or  any  other  personal  ex- 
pense. The  wording  of  our  censure  reso- 


lution has  to  do  with  confusion  over  the 
purposes  of  the  dinners. 

I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  legal  to  hold 
a  testimonial  diiuier  or  to  make  some 
other  type  of  appeal,  If  those  to  whom 
the  appeal  is  made  understand  that  the 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for  personal 
purposes.  Our  committee  did  not  say  that 
this  was  wrong  or  Improper.  The  charge 
the  committee  made  has  to  do  with  the 
confusion  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  din- 
ners and  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
drawn  from  several  dinners  were  com- 
mingled and  used. 

On  the  specific  question  of  what  was 
used  for  personal  purposes  and  what  was 
used  for  other  purposes,  it  should  be 
noted  that  we  started  with  a  clear  case — 
payment  of  the  Income  tax.  We  moved  on 
from  that  to  expenditures  with  reference 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  Senator.  We  moved 
on  from  that  into  a  somewhat  imcertaln 
area. 

We  attempted  to  apply  four  general 
standards.  We  perhaps  could  have  said 
that  all  of  these  personal  expenditures 
could  be  run  together,  we  could  have  laid 
it  out,  and  let  Senator  Dodd  and  his  peo- 
ple stipulate  what  was  personal  and  what 
was  not — and  they  were  free  to  do  that 
in  any  case.  Generally  they  did  not  re- 
spond to  what  we  laid  out,  or  attempt  on 
their  own  to  distinguish  between  what 
was  personal  and  what  was  not.  The 
usual  answer  was  that  the  personal  and 
the  political  were  run  together.  They 
talked  about  personal-poUtical  expendi- 
tures and  political-personal  expenditures. 
The  committee  believed  that  it  should 
try  to  make  some  general  distinctions; 
and  we  applied,  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said,  a  kind  of  geo- 
graphical standard — first  as  to  where  the 
money  was  spent,  in  Connecticut  or  on 
the  way  to  Connecticut. 

We  attempted  to  apply  a  time  stand- 
ard with  reference  to  actual  campaigns, 
the  preconvention,  the  convention,  the 
campaign  itself,  and  a  postcampaign 
period. 

We  attempted  to  apply  a  third  stand- 
ard with  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  moneys  were  si>ent,  as  far  as  we 
could  determine,  and  for  whom  it  was 
spent.  Necessarily,  this  moved  us  into  an 
uncertain  area,  a  gray  area,  and  we  are 
wiUing  to  admit  to  that;  we  opened  all 
of  this  up  to  Senator  Dodd  In  the  hope 
that  he  could  make  clear  distinctions  for 
us.  This  was  the  expressed  determination 
on  our  part. 

The  fifth  standard  we  applied  was  that 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  uses 
on  these  matters,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  does  make  distinctions, 
with  reference  to  whether  or  not  a  Sen- 
ator can  deduct  his  fees  at  a  country 
club.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wishes  to  do  something  about  that,  and  I 
think  he  should,  he  could  do  it  In  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Internal  Rev- 
enue makes  a  clear  distinction  as  to  what 
kind  of  expenditure  for  entertainment  is 
personal,  as  to  whether  one  can  buy 
fiowers  for  constituents  and  deduct  the 
cost — or  charge  it  as  a  political  expendi- 
ture. 

Insofar  as  we  had  any  basis  for  ap- 
plying the  rules  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  distinctions  the  Service 
makes  between  a  personal  and  a  political 


expenditure,  we  did  so.  I  suppose  we 
need  not  have  tried  to  make  that  dis- 
tinction. However,  we  thought  we  were 
carrying  out  the  mandate  in  the  resolu- 
tion. We  were  setting  up  the  committee 
and  we  thought  we  were  expected  to  make 
a  begirming  toward  laying  down  general 
rules  of  conduct  and  standards  of  ethics 
that  we  might  expect  Senators  to  follow 
in  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  those  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  of  the  Senate. 

We  were  careful  not  to  move  into  areas 
in  which  we  thought  precedents  should 
first  be  established  by  rule.  We  stayed 
away  from  the  question  of  referrals.  I 
assume  that  this  Is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  bar  associations  but  could  be 
made  subject  of  a  Senate  code. 

We  stayed  away  from  the  question  of 
finder  fees  because  we  thought  if  we 
moved  in  this  area  the  charge  that  we 
were  imposing  ex  post  facto  rule  could 
be  sustained.  We  tried  to  move  In  an  area 
in  which  the  Senate  could  pass  Judgment, 
using  only  standards  we  had  available, 
those  imposed  by  Internal  Revenue,  and 
those  relating  to  custom  in  fundralslng 
and  in  campaign  financing.  We  at- 
tempted to  apply  a  general  standard  as 
to  when  the  money  was  spent,  and  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  spent. 

This  Is  the  basis  upon  which  we  pre- 
sent the  case  to  the  Sepate  with  reference 
to  the  first  item  In  the  censure  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  within  this  framework  that  the 
Senate  should  pass  Judgment  on  the 
committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  stipulation  on  page  853  states: 

I.  Senator  Dodd  first  campaigned  for  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Connecticut  In 
1956.  He  was  unsuccessful.  He  successfully 
campaigned  for  election  to  that  poet  In  1958. 
between  1956  and  1969,  Senator  Dodd  bor- 
rowed a  total  of  about  $211,000.  At  the  end 
of  1959  his  personal  Indebtedness  was  about 
$150,000. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  agree 
that  that  $211,000  which  the  Senator 
borrowed  was,  for  the  most  part — at  least 
80  percent  of  It — borrowed  to  pay  polit- 
ical expenses? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  cannot 
agree  to  that  because  we  have  no  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator try  to  get  it? 

Mr.  BEn^NETT.  Yes,  and  somewhere 
In  the  background  is  my  memory  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  gave  us  out  of  that 
experience  about  a  $7,000  political 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  end  of 
1959  his  indebtedness  was  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
Senator  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  not  have  completed  his  first  answer. 

However,  I  am  speaking  about  the 
$211,000  which  the  Senator  owed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  borrowed  $211,000 
between  1956  and  1959.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  that  was  borrowed  for  politi- 
cal purposes  or  to  repay  political  debts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  in  1956  he  owed  virtually 
nothing  when  he  started  running  for  the 
Senate?  He  was  virtually  debt  free. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Neither  this  Senator 
nor  the  committee  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  financial  dealings  of  Senator  Dodd, 


nor  are  we  concerned  with  the  period  be- 
fore the  1961  dinner. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  it  Is 
enormously  important,  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  committee  fell  into  error. 
I  now  begin  to  imderstand  how  the  com- 
mittee could  have  made  this  grievous 
error. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Utah  telling  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  did  not  know 
that  this  $211,000  was  an  indebtedness 
that  the  man  incurred  in  those  2  years 
while  he  made  two  unsuccessful  cam- 
I>algns  for  the  U.S.  Senate?  Now,  I  be- 
gin to  imderstand.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  committee  did  not  know  that 
these  were  political  obligations? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  had  many  opportunities  to 
tell  that  to  the  committee,  to  point  it 
out,  and  to  give  details.  He  appeared  as 
a  witness.  We  met  liim  in  executive  ses- 
sion many  times  and  he  did  not  give  us 
that  kind  of  mformation.  How  could  we 
know? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now,  I  begin 
to  imderstand  how  there  could  be  such 
a  complete  difference  of  opinion.  To  this 
Senator  it  has  been  clear  all  the  time. 

The  man  started  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1956  with  no  Indebtedness.  He 
was  virtually  debt  free.  Then,  after  he 
ran  he  lost  and  he  then  had  a  substantial 
debt.  Then,  he  tried  again.  By  the  time 
he  had  been  elected  and  paid  what  he 
could  out  of  his  personal  Income  to  pay 
political  expenses,  the  next  statement  is 
made  in  the  committee  report  that  at 
the  end  of  1959  his  personal  indebted- 
ness was  $150,000. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  committee  did  not  retdlze,  nor 
did  the  Senator  realize,  that  the  $150,000 
was  mostly  an  indebtedness  incurred  to 
become  a  Senator? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
that  Senator  Dodd  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  make  that  clear  to  the  committee 
and  failed  to  do  so.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee cannot  be  charged  with  Ignorance 
because  we  began  our  investigation  with 
1961  and  he  had  ample  opportunity  in 
our  discussions  to  say  to  us,  "I  was  $150,- 
000  in  debt  politically  so  I  had  to  have  a 
dinner  to  pay  that  debt."  But  there  was 
no  such  evidence  coming  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  have 
said,  I  now  begin  to  understand  why  we 
are  so  completely  at  odds  on  the  conclu- 
sions we  would  reach  in  this  case.  When 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  speaks, 
we  will  understand  this.  It  may  be  that 
the  Senator  did  not  know  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  understand  this;  that  he 
took  It  for  granted  the  committee  would 
understand  this. 

We  shEdl  now  proceed  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  this  indebtedness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  refer  the  Senator  to  page  835,  which 
refers  to  the  point  I  made  this  morning 
about  the  examination  of  Senator  Dodd. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  has  already  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  point  to  which  I  refer 
Is  near  the  top  of  the  page.  In  order  to 


refresh  our  reccdleetion,  the  question  was 
propounded  by  me: 

The  CaMKMAN.  Now  frankly,  that  is  aU 
the  Information  that  we  have  been  able  to 
get  as  the  Chairman  understands,  with  refer- 
ence to  U'ese  Items. 

Was  not  that  the  beginning  of  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  committee  on  these  very 
loans  to  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
been  referring? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  continue  to  read 
from  page  835. 

The  chairman  said: 

Now  I  think  If  you  possibly  can.  It  would 
certainly  be  relevant,  and  perhaps  helpful  to 
you  to  give  more  definite  Information  than 
the  date  and  the  amount  and  the  name  of 
the  lender. 

Does  not  that  question  refer  to  the 
stipulations  that  had  been  put  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  he  gave 
us  only  these  items  that  I  have  related? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  there  are  other  figures  which  are 
interesting  and  which  appear  a  little 
below  that  reference  on  page  835. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (continuing  reading)  : 

The  Chatbmam.  I  meant  to  ask  you,  to  be 
certain  now  that  you  are  not  misled,  these 
are  listed  here,  and  totaled  for  the  years. 

For  Instance,  there  on  appendix  7,  It  is 
1956,  that  Is  $14,500  total:  1957  has  a  $36,000 
total.  And  1958  has  a  total  here  on  this  list  of 
$90,000:  1059.  $70,000. 

In  other  words,  the  loans  were  going 
up  every  year  even  though  there  were 
only  two  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  were  loans  which 
the  committee  was  trying  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  to  explain,  to  his 
advantage  of  course,  if  he  could;  is  that 
not  correct?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  Let  me  read 
further  from  page  835 : 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  And  they  total  $211,000, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  develop  any  of  the 
facts  with  reference  to  those  loans  as  to 
what  the  money  was  borrowed  for  and  what 
it  was  used  for.  Certainly  we  could  not  com- 
plete the  record,  and  that  Is  what  we  want 
you  to  help  do.  It  shows  an  outstanding 
balance  by  the  way  of  $149,000  on  January 
1,1960. 

All  Senator  Dodd  would  say  was:  "I 
think  that  has  practically  all  been  paid 
now."     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Refreshing  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Senator  from  Utah  further, 
does  not  the  record  show,  on  the  next 
page,  that  we  went  into  one  loan,  my 
question  did,  regarding  the  George  Gildea 
loan  and  It  was  developed  that  that  was 
$3,800  with  reference  to  a  tax  matter.  I 
believe 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Income  tax. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  and  $1,200  for  an 
automobile. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  we  did  not  get  any 
other  evidence  along  that  line  even 
though  we  opened  it  all  up;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  This  bears  out 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  that  the 
committee  could  not  get  information  as 
to  the  reason  for,  or  the  source  of  the 
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$211,000  worth  of  loans  and,  therefore, 
we  could  not  asstime  that  they  were  po- 
llOcal  loang. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BKNMETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  committee  has  Iden- 
tified $116,000  as  representing,  first,  an 
expenditure.  Did  this  expenditure  Include 
any  payments  on  the  Indebtedness  of 
$150,000  which  represented  Senator 
DoDD's  personal  Indebtethiess  at  the  end 
of  1959?      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Those  expenditures  In- 
cluded $28,588  payments  on  loans  created 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  income  tax. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Were  those  loans  In- 
cluded ta  the  $150.000? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  not  supply  us  that 
information^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  any  case,  did  the 
committee  conclude  that  any  of  the  $116,- 

000  represented  personal  expenditures 
because  it  was  Included  in  the  $150,000 
Indebtedness  that  was  outstanding  In 
1959?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  back  up— those 
loans  did  not  include  any  of  the  expend- 
Ittu-es — loans  outstanding  In   1959 — oh, 

1  now  see  I  have  dates. 

The  first  one  for  $8,000  was  made  on 
April  11,  1962.  The  next  one  for  $3,800 
was  made  on  April  13,  1962.  The  next 
one  was  made  on  December  5,  1963.  The 
next  one  was  made  on  March  12.  1964. 
The  next  one  was  sometime  in  April  1964. 
Thus,  none  of  this  $28,588  represented 
loams  that  were  In  existence  before  April 
11, 1962. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  put  it  another  way. 
the  $150,000  indebtedness  outstanding  In 
1959  was  outside  the  $116,000  which  the 
committee  has  Identified  as  personal  ex- 
penditures: is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator frcan  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.  Did  the  $159,000  increase  In 
personal  debt  operate,  in  the  Senator's 
mind,  as  a  net  Increase  In  Indebtedness, 
or  was  It  Incurred  In  consequence  of  ac- 
quisition of  assets? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  Senator  cannot 
answer  that  categorically,  but  he  suspects 
that  If  we  could  get  all  the  facts  about  It. 
we  would  find  an  Increase  in  acquisition 
of  assets,  plus  probably  the  cost  of  living 
which  might  have  been  counted  as  part 
of  his  current  income. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  says  he  sus- 
pects. He  does  not  know  that  as  a  matter 
of  his  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  We  do  not  know  what  that  was 
made  up  of. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  that  as  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
want  also  to  eommeitd  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  as  vice  chairman,  for  doing  his 
duty  as  he  sees  It.  I  am  confident  that 
every  membo-  of  the  committee  is  work- 
ing to  enhance  the  standards  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  doing  his 
duty  as  he  sees  it.  Even  though  I  may  dif- 
fer with  the  conclusion  he  reaches,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  one  of  the  great  members 
of  this  body.  His  conduct,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  absolutely  above  reproach. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  that.  If  I 
suddenly  discovered  that  99  Senators 
agreed  with  me  completely,  I  would  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  was  wrong  with  me. 
Mr.  BROOiCE.  Will  the  Senator  from 

Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  f  rc«n  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  We  are  here  concerned 
solely  with  private  funds,  as  I  understand 
It.  No  public  funds  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  any  allegations;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  then  concerned 
with  private  funds  donated  to  Senator 
DoDD,  through  the  purchase  of  tickets  or 
direct  contribution.  These  fimds  were  to 
be  used  either  for  political  or  personal 
purposes.  Senator  Dodo  has  distributed  to 
the  Senate  affidavits  from  individuals 
who  say  imder  oath  that  they  intended 
their  contributions  to  be  used  by  Sena- 
tor DoDD  for  personal  expenditures. 

My  inquiry  is:  Did  the  committee  have 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  it,  or  did 
the  committee  have  affidavits  from  wit- 
nesses, to  the  effect  that  they  had  made 
their  contributions  purely  for  political 
purposes.  And  further,  if  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative,  was  the  committee  able 
to  establish  whether  such  contributions 
were  used  for  personal  purposes  by  Sen- 
ator DODD? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  key 
question.  I  do  not  find  in  the  committee 
report  any  statements  of  witnesses  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  had  to 
rely  largely  on  letters,  newspaper  reports, 
and  other  public  information  for  its  in- 
terpretation for  the  reasons  for  the  din- 
ner. That  is  where  we  disagree  with  Sen- 
ator Dodo.  He  says  these  dinners  were 
given  with  the  underitandhig  that  he 
could  use  the  money  any  way  he  pleased. 
He  chose  to  use  some  of  it  for  political 
purposes  and  some  of  it  for  personal  pur- 
poses. 

With  respect  to  the  400  affidavits,  I  am 
sure  that  our  record  will  show — although 
I  do  not  have  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue — 
the  total  number  of  people  who  attended 
these  dinners.  Therefore,  the  400  af- 
fidavits represent  a  very  small  percent- 
age— well,  let  us  say  less  than  a  third 
of  those  who  attended  the  dinners.  These 
people  were  approached  by  Senator 
Dodo's  representatives,  or  the  represent- 
atives of  his  attorney,  with  a  form.  They 
were  not  given  a  choice  •'Will  you  check 
off  whether  this  is  a  political  contribu- 
tion or  a  personal  contribution." 

They  were  in  a  printed,  or  at  least  a 
produced,  form,  and  they  were  asked  to 
sign  them.  If  they  signed  them,  they  in- 
dicated this  was  to  be  personal.  In  some 
cases,  this  was  6  or  7  years  after  the 
fact. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  people  who 
went  out  to  soUclt  the  ^natures  for  the 
affidavits  realized  Senator  Dooo's  prob- 
lems, and  they  probably  conveyed  to  the 
people  who  were  to  sign  the  affidavits  the 


feeling  that  this  was  one  way  that  they 
could  help  Senator  Dooo.  So  it  has  been 
my  personal  feeling  that  this  afHdavlt 
was  not  an  example  of  a  free  recollection 
of  the  situation.  It  was  a  very  clever 
means  of  trying  to  persuade  the  people 
at  no  cost  or  hurt  to  themselves,  to  help 
their  friend  Tom  Dodo.  Those  who  d'd 
not  agree  with  the  language  of  the  af- 
fidavit, of  course,  did  not  sign  it. 

We  do  net  know  how  many  affidavits 
were  offered  and  rejected,  or  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  carefully  screened 
the  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  went 
to  be  sure  of  their  signatures. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WIU  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  any  affidavits  were  offered  and 
rejected?  Was  there  any  evidence  before 
the  committee  which  indicated  persons 
were  solicited  to  sign  the  affidavits  who 
did  in  fact  refuse  to  sign  them? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  check  Into  the 
committee  hearings  to  see  If  we  can 
locate  it.  I  think  the  answer  is  In  there 

Mr.  BROOKE.  At  any  rate,  the  Sen- 
ator is  stating  that  no  witness  appeared 
before  the  committee  who  testified  thai 
he  had  contributed  his  money  purely  for 
political  purposes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  only  evidence 
before  the  committee  was  In  the  fonn  of 
Invitations,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
letters,  which  indicated  that  the  purpose 
of  these  dinners  was  to  raise  funds  for 
political  use? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  thinks  there  is  an- 
other significant  thing,  which  has  not 
been  discussed.  If  the  first  testimonial 
diimer,  for  example,  were  really  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  help  a  man  who  was  in 
deep  personal  debt,  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor Imagine  there  would  have  been  peo- 
ple  other   than   poUtical    leaders   who 
would  have  been  Invited  to  the  program? 
Does  he  not  think  that  perhaps  town 
authorities,  if  they  were  not  members  of 
his  own  party  in  Connecticut,  would  be 
invited?    Does    not   the   Senator   think 
there  would  be  evidence  of  his  friends? 
The  dinner  was  conceived  and  managed 
out  of  his  own  office.  They  had  a  Repub- 
Ucan  in  there  to  kind  of  "sweeten  the 
pot,"  though  he  did  not  come — Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  but  it  just 
seems  to  me.  If  one  looks  at  the  makeup 
of  the  stickers  and  the  people  who  per- 
formed the  various  functions  in  the  din- 
ner, he  sees  they  are  all  political  entities. 
Mr.  BROOKE  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BROOKE.    The    Senator    from 
Massachusetts      certainly      understands 
what  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  saying. 
As  a  member  of  the  bar,  I  have  never 
served  on  a  jury,  and  I  am  finding  the 
experience  of  sitting  hi  the  capacity  of  a 
juror  an  unhappy  one.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  imquestionably  the  truth.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  must  base  its  findhig  on  the  evi- 
dence, not  on  conjecture,  nor  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  is  presented  to  it. 
Certainly,  there  must  be  a  presxmiptlon 
of  innocence  in  favor  of  Senator  Dodo. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  biirden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  Ethics  Committee  which  has 


submitted  the  resolution  to  the  Senate 
for  adoption. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  evidence  the 
committee  has  that  there  were  persons 
who  contributed  to  Senator  Dodd  and 
who  stated  to  the  committee,  either  ver- 
bally or  through  written  affidavits,  that 
they  had  made  their  contributions  pure- 
ly for  political  punx>ses. 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  committee  to 
counter  the  evidence  submitted  in  af- 
fidavits by  Senator  Dodd?  We  cannot 
go  beyond  the  affidavits.  They  speak  for 
themselves.  Presumably  they  are  legal. 
Considering  the  total  number  of  contrib- 
utors, I  agree  that  400  affidavits  is  a 
small  niunber.  But  the  committee  has 
Introduced  no  affidavits  or  testimony  in 
rebuttal.  What  evidence  is  before  us  then 
that  there  were  persons  who  contributed 
to  Senator  Dodd  with  the  understanding 
that  the  funds  would  be  used  for  piurely 
political  reasons? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  get 
another  able  lawyer  into  this  discussion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
question.  I  think  it  should  be  answered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  It  Is  appreciated.  It  goes 
to  a  question  which  should  be  cleared 
up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  louder,  so  we  can  hear 
over  here? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time 
when  these  events  occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said,  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  the  situation  as  of  the 
time  these  events  occurred.  I  know  the 
Senator,  and  all  of  us,  must  make  our 
judgments  upon  the  reports,  the  facts 
and  explanations.  If  questions  raised 
here  challenge  the  report,  or  the  facts 
upon  which  we  made  our  recommenda- 
tions, they  must  be  answered. 

Again  I  go  back  to  my  proposition  that 
we  must  look  at  these  events  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  time  they  occurred. 
The  Senator  has  sisked  very  properly, 
what  was  the  evidence  which  at  that 
time,  on  what  facts  could  we  adduce  evi- 
dence, £is  of  the  time  the  events  occurred, 
which  led  us  to  beUeve  unanimously  that 
they  were  poUtlcal  events? 

In  answer.  It  is  because,  first,  the 
events  occurred  during  a  period  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was,  or  had  been,  a  candidate 
for  office,  or  was  looking  forward  to  being 
a  candidate  for  office. 

Second,  the  communications  that  were 
sent  out  by  the  managers  of  these  events 
encouraging  attendance  speak  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  as  cormected  with 
campaigns,  either  to  make  up  deficits  or 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  coming 
campaign.  That  is  positive  evidence,  cer- 
tainly directed  to  affect  or  induce  a  per- 
son who  was  Invited  to  come  to  the  event. 
Was  one  invited  to  come  to  contribute  to 
a  political  campaign  or  political  need,  or 
to  come  to  make  a  contribution  to  assist 
a  man  and  a  friend  In  his  personal  ex- 
penses? What  was  It  that  bore  upon  the 


mind  of  the  person  who  received  the 

invitation? 

First,  I  think  one  would  have  to  say, 
from  reading  the  record,  that  there  was 
evidence  of  their  political  natiu-e  con- 
sidering the  events  were  held  in  a  period 
of  campaigns — past,  present,  future; 
second,  there  was  the  evidence  of  the 
invitations  speaking  of  campaigns;  this 
was  that  direct  evidence. 

Again,  as  to  the  newspaper  «ux»iuits, 
while  I  myself  do  not  give  them  the 
greatest  weight,  showed  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  events  were  held. 

Again  the  fact  that  those  who  were 
invited  and  who  spoke  were  members  of 
one  poUtical  party,  gives  some  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  events  SLlthough 
they  might  also  have  spoken  at  a  testi- 
monial. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  must  Insist  on  the  regular  order.  The 
Senator  can  be  brief  In  making  his 
speech.  I  will  permit  it,  but  there  has 
been  a  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  to  be  recognized 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  floor,  and  he 
can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  try- 
ing to  address  myself  to  a  question  that 
was  asked. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  allow  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  out  of  order,  to 
continue  his  discussion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  simply  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  be  brief.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  Is 
scheduled  to  take  the  floor  next.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  try  to  be 
brief  in  stating  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand.  I  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ask  a  perfectly  proper  question, 
which  I  think  any  Senator  would  expect 
to  be  answered.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  state  what  evidence  we  based 
our  judgment  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  limi- 
tation on  the  time  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  TTien  I  must 
object.  I  would  like  to  have  some  under- 
standing about  how  long  this  will  go 
on. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  take  even  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  stated  what  I 
believe  are  the  positive  elements  of  evi- 
dence. Now  I  will  refer  to  the  affidavits. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
offered  as  evidence  the  affidavits.  As  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  pointed  out,  the 
letters  were  prepared  by  coimsel,  and 
It  was  stated  to  the  committee,  they  were 
sent  out  to  those  known  to  have  attended 


the  dinner,  and  about  400  answers  were 
received.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
refused  to  sign,  but  at  least  400  did  sign. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  if 
the  committee  had  wanted  to  be  legal- 
istic, If  it  had  wished  to  raise  all  kinds 
of  legal  objections,  we  could  have  ob- 
jected to  their  admissibility.  An  affidavit 
given  several  years  after  the  event  would 
not  b'j  likely,  as  contemplated  in  law,  to 
portray  the  intention  of  the  person  at 
the  time  he  bought  a  ticket. 

But  we  did  not  make  any  objection, 
and  agreed  that  the  affidavits  should 
come  in  for  whatever  weight  Uiey  might 
have. 

They  hold  some  value  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  person,  without  question.  But 
concerning  the  basis  of  what  affected  the 
intention  of  a  person  at  the  time  he 
bought  a  ticket,  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
are  evidence  which  might  be  more  prop- 
erly received. 

I  finally  say  that  even  beyond  this 
question  of  what  was  intended,  although 
that  is  important,  another  question  is 
involved,  and  that  is  whether  this  whole 
practice  of  testimonials  or  dlrmers  for 
personal  expenses  Is  a  proper  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  were  fair  in 
our  judgment  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
brief  comment.  I  should  like  to  refer  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
to  pages  911  and  970  of  the  hearings,  each 
Of  which  pages  contains  a  letter  which 
is  a  clear  indication  that  whoever  wrote 
that  letter  was  soUcitlng  political  cam- 
paign money. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  been 
praised  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  recognize  that  as  my  cue  to 
sit  down,  and  I  will  now  take  advantage 
of  it  and  yield  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  is 
now  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  shield 
to  me  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  express  my  high  re- 
gard for  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  I  would  be  wllUng  to 
have  my  life  on  trial  before  these  mem- 
bers, if  they  were  sitting  as  the  jury. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
mittee, composed  of  six  of  the  most 
completely  honorable  men  in  the  US. 
Senate,  were  in  the  unhappy  sitiiation  of 
being  required  to  act  as  investigator, 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

The  committee,  in  complete  good  faith, 
fell  into  error.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  this  happened.  Had  I  been  a 
member  of  the  committee,  starting  from 
the  committee's  point  of  departure,  wan- 
dering around  in  the  confused  forest  of 
Ues,  stolen  documents,  treachery,  de- 
ceit— never  once  being  in  position  to 
stand  on  a  high  barren  hill  and  look 
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down  on  the  entire  forest  to  see  It  in 
Its  proper  per^iective — then  I  too  wotild 
probably  have  recommended  censure  of 
Toic  DoDS. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  It  has 
never  really  occurred  to  the  committee 
even  yet,  tiiat  this  Is  not  a  case  of  the 
IT.S.  Soiate  agc^nsc  Tom  Dodd,  nor  Is  it 
a  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate  is 
not  on  trial  here,  as  I  will  demonstrate 
in  the  coiirse  of  this  proceeding. 

This  is  the  case  of  Drew  Pearson  and 
others  against  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  It  is  the 
legislative  version  of  the  case  of  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  against  Drew  Pearson  and  others, 
pending  downtown  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  report  and  its  resolu- 
tion constitute  a  charge  that  Thomas 
DooD  is  a  thief,  that  he  is  guilty  of  steal- 
ing money.  This  is  not  true  at  all.  Quite 
to  the  contrsuy,  Jack  Anderson  and  four 
treacherous  o£9ce  employees  are  the 
thieves. 

They  stole  more  than  4,000  documents 
from  the  ofQce  files  of  an  honorable  man 
in  a  compulsive  desire  to  destroy  that 
man. 

Now,  let  me  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  what  I  mean  when  I  refer 
to  theft: 

There  was  once  a  proliferation  of 
criminal  laws  of  Louisiana  relating  to 
the  wrongful  obtaining  of  property.  If  a 
man  simply  stole  your  pnqjerty  in  broad 
open  daylight  and  did  not  have  to  enter 
a  building  to  do  it,  this  was  known  as  ob- 
taining property  by  laroency.  If  he  broke 
into  your  home  or  your  o£Qce  to  steal 
your  property,  tills  was  known  as  bur- 
glary. If  be  obtained  your  money  by 
artifice  and  fraud,  u^ng  fraudulent  doc- 
uments, this  was  known  as  obtaining  by 
false  pretenses.  Or,  if  he  was  woricing 
with  coxifederates,  this  was  known  as 
operating  a  confidence  game. 

If  the  man  was  in  a  position  of  trust, 
such  as  the  teller  in  a  bank,  and  he 
pocketed  the  money  of  lijs  employer  and 
spent  it  for  his  own  advantage,  this 
would  be  known  as  embezzlement. 

It  was  a  frightful  problem  for  an  hon- 
est district  attorney  to  prooecute  a  thief 
when  it  was  not  quite  clear  preciBely  how 
he  wrongfully  denied  someone  his  prop- 
erty. If  he  charged  a  man  with  larceny 
and  he  later  found  that  it  was  embezzle- 
ment, the  man  would  go  free  because  the 
charge  was  larceny  instead  of  embemle- 
ment.  Por  that  reason,  we  in  Louisiana 
consolidated  all  of  the  offenses  into  one 
single  crime — theft. 

Ftom  the  point  of  view  of  a  simple 
farmer,  a  wotUngman,  it  was  Just  like 
saying  "he  stole  my  mooey,"  since  the 
public  would  not  much  care  whether 
be  broke  into  a  building,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  money  in  relationship  of 
trust,  obtained  it  by  using  a  fraudulent 
document  or  by  pretending  that  lie  was 
someone  that  he  was  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Prealdent,  fundamentally, 
TBoaua  J.  Dodo  is  being  tried  here  on  a 
cbargeorttieft 

•n»e  first  charge  is  that  he  obtained 
money  <m  the  theory  that  these  funds 
were  needed  to  discharge  expenses  in- 
curred In  Us  cunptlgn,  when,  in  fact. 
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he  obtained  these  funds  in  order  to  fat- 
ten his  private  bank  accoimt  and  in- 
crease his  net  worth. 

It  Is  charged  secondly  that  he  billed 
both  the  Government  and  private  orga- 
nizations twice  for  a  number  of  trips 
which  he  took  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  out  of  it. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  and  the 
proof  will  be  ampBfled  In  the  course  of 
this  defense,  that  Tom  Dodd  did  not 
knowingly  double- bill  anybody  ever 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

We  shall  also  prove  that,  far  from 
making  money  over  and  above  his  salary 
out  of  politics,  Tom  Dodd  Is  In  the  red 
by  $55,670. 

Standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
is  a  chart  which  I  kitend  to  use  later  on, 
but  which  I  wish  to  use  at  this  point  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  chart,  and  a  supporting  statement 
which  documents  the  figures  It  cites  be 
inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Documentation  of  Fioubes  Used  To  Show 
Otrr-or-PocKET   Deficit 
Dodd's  political  expenses  exceeded  his 
contributions 
Expenses: 

Unreimbursed  cost*  of  office '$101,353 

Campaign     and     political     ex- 
penses    , »247,037 

Politically  connected  debts,  1956 

and   1958   campaigns '120,000 


Total    469.290 


Receipts: 

Testimonials    *  167,  330 

Campaign    contributions •  246,  390 

Total 413,620 


Out  of  pocket  deficit 55,670 

•  Senator  Dodd  spent  $101,363  from  hU  per- 
sonal bank  accoimt  for  political  purposea. 
This  information  and  the  computation  of 
the  amount  Is  contained  In  Senator  Dodd's 
memorandum  regarding  teetlmonlal  funds 
circulated  to  the  Senate  on  May  17,  1967,  at 
pages  10  and  11. 

This    Information    was    available    to    the 
Select   Committee  but  was  not  considered. 
'  The  figure  $247,937,  which  represents  Sen. 
atoT  Dodd's  total  political  expenses  (not  In- 
cluding political   debts   as   computed   below 
in  footnote  3 )  from  cavipaign  and  testimonial 
funds  is  computed  as  follows : 
From  campaign  funds : 
Total    campal^i    funds    as 
found  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. (See  leport,  par.  E, 

page  25) $246,290 

Less: 

Total  personal  expenses  paid 
from  campaign  funds  as 
set  forth  In  schedule  1  of 
appendix  C  to  Senator 
Dodd's  memorandum  of 
June  9,  I9ff7,  regarding 
constitutional  Issue*  in- 
volved  — 3. 109 


Subtotal   for   campaign   and 
political       expenses       paid 

from  cempsLlgn  funds 243,  181 

Prom  testimonial  funds: 
Total  political  expenses  paid 
from  the  testimonial  ac- 
count as  set  f  (X-th  In  sched- 
dule  3  of  appendix  C  to 
Senator  Dodd's  memoran- 
dum of  June  9,  1967,  re- 
ferred to  above 110,863 


Less: 
Total  deposits  of  campaign 
funds  In  testimonial  ac- 
count. See  pages  2-3  of  ap- 
pendix C  to  Senator  Dodd's 
June  9,  1967,  memoran- 
dum        105,906 


Subtotal  for  political  ex- 
penses paid  for  with  testi- 
monial funds 


4,756 


Grand  total  of  campaign  and 
political  expenses 247,937 

'Politically-connected  debts  derived  from 
the  1956-1958  period  when  Senator  Dodd  ran 
first  unsuccessfully  and  then  successfully  for 
U.S.  Senator  were  repaid  In  the  amount  of  at 
least  $120,000.  That  figure  la  based  on  the 
$150,000  debt  acknowledged  by  the  Select 
Committee  In  paragraph  1  of  the  stipulation 
between  the  Committee  and  Senator  Dodd 
(Hearings,  Part  11,  page  863),  less  the  $30,000 
mortgage  on  his  Washington  home  Included 
In  the  $150,000  total.  (See  hearings.  Part  U 
page  1031.) 

*  The  amount  $167,380  represents  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  associated  with  the 
various  testimonial  affairs  from  the  Com- 
mittee's figure  of  $203,983  (Report,  para.  D, 
pg.  25)  which  Is  a  gross  figure.  The  net  figure 
was  computed  by  deducUng  the  following 
expenses  from  the  Committee's  figure  of 
$203,983  gross: 

Expenses  of  1961  testimonial 
(Par.  9  of  the  stipulation 
and   hearings,   pt.    11,   p. 

854)    $8,134.61 

Expenses  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reception  (Par.  30 
of  the  stipulation,  bear- 
ings, pt.  11,  p.  865) 965. « 

Expenses  of  1963  Connecti- 
cut events  (Par.  30  of  the 
stipulation,  hearings,   pt. 

11.  p.  867) 4.885.94 

Expenses  of  1963  and  1968 
testimonial  (Schedule  2  of 
Appendix  C  to  Senator 
Dodd's  memorandum  of 
June  9,  1967.) $22,667.65 


Subtotal  for  testimonial 
coats  


S6,  653. 04 


Gross    303,983.00 

Expenses 36,653.00 


Net  testimonial  receipts..     167,  330. 00 

•The  figure  $346,390  for  campaign  con- 
tributions was  taken  directly  from  the  Select 
Committee's  Report  (Paragraph  E,  page  25). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  man  Is  $55,670  behind  as  a  result  of 
his  political  expenses,  rather  than  being 
ahead. 

That  chart  shows  that,  of  the  unre- 
imbursed cost  of  being  a  Senator,  the 
man  had  $101,353  of  expenses  which 
have  been  computed  by  his  accountants 
and  which  we  contend  will  stand  any- 
body's analysis. 

He  had  campaign  and  political  ex- 
penses of  $247,937. 

He  had  politically  c(»inected  debts  of 
$120,000  during  the  1956  and  1958  cam- 
paigns. 

That  is  a  grand  total  of  $469,290. 

Against  that,  the  Senator  had  the 
benefit  of  testimonial  dinners  given  for 
him  for  a  total  of  $167,330.  Call  them 
testimonial  dinners  or  fundraising  din- 
ners or  whatever  you  want. 

He  had  had  campaign  contributions  of 
$246,290,  for  a  total  of  $413,620. 


Tills  man  Is  in  the  red  as  the  result 
of  his  service  here  in  the  Senate  by  a 
total  of  $55,670. 

He  has  not  stolen  a  nickel  from  any- 
body. He  has  not  stolen  a  red  copper 
cent. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  that, 
having  Incurred  these  tremendous  obli- 
gations In  running  for  oCQce,  the  man 
found  It  necessary  to  call  upon  his 
friends  for  help.  And  they  were  only  too 
anxious  to  help. 

This  committee  looked  almost  with 
contempt  upon  the  affidavits  of  400  peo- 
ple from  Connecticut  who  signed  a  sworn 
statement  that  they  were  putting  up  that 
money  to  help  tills  man  because  he 
needed  some  help,  knowing  that  he  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  having  done  so,  they 
did  not  want  a  nickel  of  it  back. 

They  gave  the  money  to  him  for  what- 
ever purpose  might  be  required. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield  in 
a  moment  when  I  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  might 
not  look  upon  this  as  admissible  evidence, 
but  every  one  of  those  witnesses  was 
available.  They  could  have  called  every 
one  of  them. 

If  the  committee  was  not  going  to 
accept  the  affidavits,  it  should  have  been 
willing  to  stipulate  that  that  is  what  the 
witness  would  have  testified  if  the  com- 
mittee had  called  him. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  sent  coun- 
sel up  to  Connecticut  to  try  to  get  the 
afQdavlts  of  people  that  "we  did  not  in- 
tend that  this  money  would  be  used  for 
the  man's  personal  account." 

With  all  of  the  efforts  of  counsel  to 
get  an  affidavit  In  Connecticut  to  the 
effect  that  a  donor  gave  some  money  and 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  some  of 
this  money  may  have  been  used  for  the 
man's  personal  service,  all  counsel  got 
were  affidavits  that  m  far  as  the^  donors 
were  concerned,  they  gave  the  money  for 
whatever  purpose  was  necessary. 

Here  is  such  an  affidavit,  and  Tom 
Dodd  did  not  get  it.  Committee  counsel 
got  It.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  made  It 
available  to  Senator  Dodd,  but  he  got  a 
copy  of  it  in  any  event. 

The  affidavit  states  that  the  man  is  a 
Republican  and  went  to  this  dinner.  It 
states  that  he  went  there  to  help  Tom 
Dodd  with  his  personal  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  WilUam 
H.  Mortensen  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  -<■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavit 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement 

I,  William  H.  Mortensen,  22  Wampanoag 
Drive,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  do  vol- 
untarily make  the  following  statement  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  realize 
that  I  am  not  required  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  do  so  willingly  without  duress  or 
promise  of  reward. 

I  attended  a  dinner  in  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut in  November,  1961  lor  the  punxwe  of 
honoring  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  din- 
ner was  held  In  the  Statler  Hotel.  I  received 
an  invitation  to  the  dinner  in  the  form  of 
a   letter   I   think   was   signed   by   Matthew 


Mortarty  or  a  Mr.  Powers  of  Berlin  but  I 
no  longer  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  I  don't 
beUeve  that  the  letter  mentioned  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  funds  were  being  raised, 
but  I  personally  did  not  regard  the  dinner 
as  a  political  gathering  and  I  did  not  care 
what  use  was  made  of  my  $100  contribution. 
As  far  as  I  know  all  tickets  were  sold  for 
$100  per  person.  I  recaU  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 900  to  1,000  persons  present  at 
the  dinner.  Most  of  the  persons  In  attend- 
ance were  Democrats  but  there  were  also 
some  well-known  Republicans  present — for 
Instance  Edward  N.  Allen,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor,  as  I  recall. 

I  had  no  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  dinner  with  Senator  Dodd  or  any 
of  his  staff.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  dinner 
was  Intended  to  be  a  personal  testimonial 
for  Senator  Dodd.  Testimonial  dinners  have 
been  fairly  common  In  Connecticut  and  I 
believe  they  are  generally  held  as  personal 
tributes  rather  than  political  or  campaign 
purposes.  As  a  Republican  I  would  have  felt 
out  of  place  at  a  dinner  which  wa*  solely  a 
Democratic  fund  raising  affair. 

I  also  attended  a  $100  a  plate  dinner  for 
Senator  Dodd  in  March,  1965  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  In  Hartford.  I  was  given  a  ticket  to  the 
dinner  by  someone,  whom  I  honestly  do  not 
recall  and  so  did  not  contribute  $100  myself. 
I  recall  receiving  a  letter  from  Matthew 
Morlarty.  Treasurer  or  perhaps  Arthur  Bar- 
blerl  of  New  Haven,  Inviting  me  to  the  dinner 
In  1965  and  I  beUeve  that  the  letter  empha- 
sized the  testimonial  aspect  of  the  dinner 
and  did  not  mention  any  fund  raising 
aspects,  as  I  recall.  The  letter  did  not  specify 
any  particular  use  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
dinner  to  my  recollection.  I  would  estimate 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  1966  dinner  would 
have  reached  $80,000  based  on  the  number 
of  persons  present. 

In  particular,  I  recall  seeing  Henry  Nielsen, 
office — 122  Washington  Street,  HarUord, 
home — Ridge  Road,  Wethersfield;  Herman 
Wolfe,  office  and  home :  20  Turkey  Hill  Circle, 
Greens  Farms,  Connecticut;  Mervyn  I^enz 
and  Samuel  Lenz  (Brescomb  Distributors) 
230  Locust  Street,  Hartford,  at  the  1965  din- 
ner, the  latter  three  at  my  table. 

I  do  not  have  any  letters,  programs,  cor- 
respondence or  other  documents  relating  to 
either  the  1961  or  the  1965  dinner  in  my 
possession. 

William  H.  Mortensen. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of ,  1966. 


Notary  Public. 

»lh-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  the 
figures  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
on  the  chart  figures  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  vouching  for? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  will 
vouch  for  those. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  Senator's 
knowledge  of  them?  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  when  he  first  got  the  fioor.  He 
might  have  given  the  source  of  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  about  them,  but  I  did 
not  hear  him  do  so. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  us  now  what  his 
knowledge  is  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  that. 

The  figure  of  $120,000,  we  took  from 
stipulation  1.  That  concerns  the  per- 
sonal indebtedness  of  $150,000. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  a  mort- 
gage on  the  man's  home  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  a  home  which  he  acquired  between 
the  time  he  was  elected  and  the  time 
that  he  became  a  Senator. 


We  are  by  rights  entitled  to  fatten 
that  figure  by  $36,000.  On  this  $211,000, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $61,000  between 
the  time  the  man  was  elected  and  the 
time  he  took  office;  $36,000  of  that 
$150,000  wsis  money  that  was  paid  out 
of  personal  income  to  redeem  political 
expenses. 

By  rights,  that  figure  should  be  dif- 
ferent. It  should  be  $150,000  or  $156,000. 
However,  that  figure  had  its  genesis  in 
stipulation  No.  1. 

The  $167,000  is  computed  from  the 
committee  figure  of  $203,983  as  the  gross 
proceeds  from  the  testimonial  affiilrs. 
The  $167,000  is  the  result  of  subtracting 
the  costs  of  conducting  the  testimonials. 
The  $246,000  is  the  committee's  figure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
a  figure  of  $120,000.  What  is  that  figure 
based  upon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
indebtedness  of  Senator  Dodd  from  run- 
ning for  office  in  the  primaries  and  in 
the  general  election — ^the  primary  In 
1956,  and  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions in  1958. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  Senator  Dodd 
testified  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  he  testify  to  that 
effect  before  the  committee,  according 
to  the  Senator's  examination  of  the 
record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  question.  The 
Senator  might  know  Ijetter  ttian  I  would, 
but  Senator  Dodd  will  speak  for  himself 
here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  uses  that 
figure  now.  The  Senator  did  not  find 
that  figure  in  the  record,  did  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  found  this 
figure  of  $211,000  and  the  figure  of 
$150,000  in  the  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  Senator  did 
not  find  the  figure  of  $120,000  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  That  is 
what  I  arrived  at. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  it,  yes.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Senator  Dodd  and  with  tils 
accountants. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  the  $120,000  figure 
has  not  l)een  supplied  by  anyone  that 
luiows  about  the  facts  themselves  or  ttiat 
has  personal  knowledge  of  the  record. 
Is  tliat  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  figure 
was  supplied  to  me  by  Senator  Dodd's 
lawyers  and  accountants  and  Senator 
Dodd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  they  give  any 
reason  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
to  why  they  did  not  supply  it  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  not 
discussed. 

Frankly,  when  I  looked  at  this,  and 
up  until  I  heard  the  speech  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  I  had  been  assuming  that 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  state  that 
this  $150,000  of  indebtedness  was  in- 
debtedness that  had  been  incurred,  for 
the  most  part,  in  campaigning  for  office 
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In  1956  and  1958 — ^In  one  unsuccessful 
campaign  and  one  successful  campaign. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  not  looked  at  any  of  tbe 
evidence  or  made  a  check  of  It,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  is  concerned? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  made  a 
check. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  did  not 
find  It  in  the  evidence.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  mind,  Till  he  Just  answer 
my  question?  I  merely  want  to  estab- 
lish the  fact. 

Mr.  LONO  of  LouMsma.  I  have  made 
a  statement,  but  what  I  am  going  to 
explain  is  sMnewhat  different  from  what 
I  have  said.  I  think  we  had  better  wait 
until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  his  statement;  then  I  shall  take 
the  floor  and  make  my  presentation  in 
chief.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  now  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  speak- 
ing from  facts  that  have  been  established 
from  any  evidence  or  of  any  facts  from 
the  Senator's  personal  knowledge.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  i>ersonal  knowledge,  which  I 
would  say  ^ould  be  better  documented, 
and  I  believe  will  be  as  the  case  proceeds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  Senator's  flgvj^s, 
after  all,  have  not  been  documented  by 
facts? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  that  would  be  neces- 
sary, until  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.BiKirrrT]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  liOMO  of  Louisiana.  There  is  an- 
OOXT  figure  on  the  chart  that  I  can 
document:  and  this,  incidentally,  is  Uie 
one  that  the  committee  declined  to  take 
an  interest  in.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
committee  ever  looked  at  it.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  committee  did  not  even 
lock  at. 

I  contend — and  I  am  confident  that  I 
am  correct  about  this— that  It  is  per- 
missible for  a  Senator  to  spend  cam- 
paign expense  money  to  cover  some  of 
the  eorts  ttiat  are  not  reimbursed — some 
of  the  essential  costs  of  being  a  TJB. 
Senator.  I  have  claimed  them  both  ways. 
Usually  I  have  claimed  these  expenses 
to  be  necessary  public  relati(»is  expenses 
Which  are  not  expenses  of  running  for 
office.  I  have  claimed  them  that  way. 
The  reascm  I  have  Is  that  I  wanted  to 
deduct  such  expenses  for  income  tax 
purposes.  That  is  usually  the  objective. 

But  it  is  quite  true  that  when  I  was 
claiming  them  in  that  way,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  trying  to  make  me 
pay  taxes  on  income  which  I  used  to  pay 
those  expenses,  contending  that  the  ex- 
penses were  political.  So  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  contending  that 
the  expenses  I  now  relate  are  political. 
I  was  contending  that  they  were  public 
relations  expenditures  that  go  with  be- 
ing a  good  Senator  and  are  not  covered 
by  Senate  reimbursement. 

Stippoae  one  needs  lawbo(^  or  needs 
newspiMTers  to  keep  up  with  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  his  State.  He  subscribes  to 
newmiapers.  He  has  expenses  for  photo- 
graphs and  news  clips  for  radio  and 
television.  One  of  my  principal  expenses 


is  the  making  of  radio  and  television 
clips  for  broadcasting  in  my  State,  to 
keep  the  folks  there  aware  of  what  is 
going  on.  I  want  to  keep  the  people  in- 
formed; that  is  why  I  claim  those  ex- 
penditures as  a  deduction.  Most  people 
do  it  as  a  help  toward  having  themselves 
reelected,  to  try  to  help  them  get  some 
radio  and  televlsioi^  time  and  some 
newsletters  back  home,  over  and  above 
expenses,  stiytng  if  you  do  not  do  some 
of  this,  you  are  not  going  to  be  reelected. 
I  certainly  do  it  for  myself.  Telephone 
and  telegraph  expenses  generally  run 
over  and  above  what  the  Senate  allows. 
What  if  somebody  calls  and  wants 
to  be  called  back?  To  call  him  collect 
is  something  people  think  a  Senator 
should  not  do.  These  are  the  types  of 
expenses  we  are  talking  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
letter  printed  in  tbe  Record  at  this 
point.  The  committee,  I  lielieve,  failed  to 
see  it;  but  here  it  Is,  if  the  chairman 
would  like  to  see  it  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means  when  he  says  the  com- 
mittee did  not  want  to  see  a  paper.  The 
committee  has  been  trying  to  see  any 
paper  from  any  source  that  would  shed 
light  on  this  matter,  for  months  and 
m<Miths.  The  Senator  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  case,  and  the  Senator  never 
offered  evidence  or  anything  else.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  talked  about 
this  case,  but  never  offered  me  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  any 
evidence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  not 
have  offered  this  to  the  Senator  until  a 
day  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Senator  now 
reading  from  testimony?  Is  that  from 
the  expense  account  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  is  it  from  Senator  Dood's 
expense  accoimt,  or  what  is  it,  and  how 
does  tbe  Senator  verify  it? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  letter  is 
self-explanatory.  It  is  from  Thompson  St 
Belloff,  certified  public  accountants,  931 
Bonifant  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  Senator  Dodd  wishes 
to  introduce  that  in  evidence.  I  certainly 
will  not  object;  but  If  it  Is  submitted  by 
someone  who  does  not  know  anything 
about  it  and  who  does  not  vouch  for  it 
in  any  way,  I  submit  that  it  has  no  place 
in  tills  record  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  signed.  It 
is  not  forged.  It  is  not  forged  by  O'Hare. 
This  was  signed  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  I  vouch  for  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Hie  Senator  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  this  matter.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  may  be  able  to  help  both 
Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  Senator  Dodd  wishes 
to  offer  something  he  vouches  for,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  made  refer- 
ence to  a  figure.  The  Senator  wanted  me 
to  document  it,  and  X  documented  it,  and 
here  is  a  statement  dlgned  by  the  people, 
and  it  is  available  to  the  conmiittee;  and 
if  the  Senator  thinlcs  I  am  not  telling  the 
truth,  he  can  call  these  people. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  I  can  help  clear 
up  this  matter.  I  believe  this  document 
was  included  in  the  letter  of  May  17, 
which  I  sent  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  is  correct,  and 
the  Senator  wishes  to  introduce  it  in  the 
Record,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senator  would 
object  if  I  asked  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  object  if  it  is 
properly  verified,  but  I  have  the  duty  to 
see  that  we  stay  on  the  proper  track. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
Senator  Dodd  yield  to  me.  I  have  just 
been  handed — I  find  it  on  my  desk — a 
paper  which  says  "Memorandum  from 
Thomas  J.  Dodd."  and  another  paper 
which  says  "Appendix."  which  has  no 
identification.  Under  the  rules,  this  can- 
not be  put  on  the  desks  unless  It  is 
identified. 

Is  this  an  appendix  to  the  memoran- 
dum which  has  already  been  put  on  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  believe  it  is.  It  could 
have  been  better  identified.  I  believe  the 
first  line  does  say  "Dodd  Political 
Expenses." 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  asked  the  wrong  Senator  to 
yield.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tills  is  a  procedural 
matter.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  yield,  then,  in  order 
that  I  may  ask  Senator  Dodd  a  question. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Liouislana.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  decline  to  yield  that  way,  because 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  something 
I  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  know  that 
what  is  on  the  Senators'  desks  had  been 
distributed  by  the  pages,  but  I  am  happy 
that  it  has  been.  If  there  Is  some  objec- 
tion, we  will  try  to  accommodate  every- 
one. I  do  not  luiow  of  any  law  that  states 

that  I  cannot  put  up  a  chart  in  the 
Chamber  so  that  someone  can  cross- 
examine  me  aix>ut  those  figures. 

I  have  just  t>een  cross-examined  about 
how  I  woiUd  go  about  documenting  those 
figures;  well  here  it  is  in  this  memoran- 
dum, to  try  to  satisfy  that  tjrpe  of  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  feel  that  I 
cannot  put  a  statement  on  someone's 
desk.  I  will  ask  that  we  remove  the  state- 
ment, and  I  will  talk  atwut  it  later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  only  point  is  that 
I  was  trying  to  determine  whose  state- 
ment it  was. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  mine,  and 
I  regret  that  It  was  not  labeled  as  such. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question,  and  the  objection  is 
removed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  very  crucial  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  lietween  the  committee 
and  those  of  us  who  favor  Senator  Dodd 
is  that  his  defenders  feel  that  this  man 
has  been  the  victim  of  all  sorts  of  smears 
and  falsehoods  circulated  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  for  some  IS 
months;  that  this  was  a  delitterate  plot 


by  columnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson.  I  want  to  put  It  in  the  Rxcoib 
on  my  own  time,  because  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  It  on  the  Senator's  time,  for 
reasons  I  understand. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  whole  thing 
was  a  plot  by  Jack  Anderson,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  him.  That  is  how  it  all 
started;  that  is  all  it  Is  about. 

I  like  Jack  Anderson.  I  know  him  for 
what  he  is,  and  I  still  like  him.  I  even 
like  old  Drew  Pearson.  In  my  opinion  he 
is  a  lovable  crocodile. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Late  last  year,  ISx.  Anderson  continues,  be 
made  contact  with  several  men  who  were 
then  or  had  been  Dodd's  aides  and  who  did 
not  like  some  of  the  things  he  (the  Senator) 
was  doing. 

He  made  contact  with  them.  This  is 
quoting  Mr.  Anderson: 

It  started  slowly.  First  one  assistant,  then 
another,  eight  in  all.  Finally,  I  got  most  of 
them  together  and  we  telked.  and  one  would 
spark  another's  memory.  They  made  up  a 
list  of  over  50  Items  of  things  that  were 
questionable.  They  made  copies  of  docu- 
ments from  his  files  to  support  the  point. 

That  Is  not  quite  true.  They  stole  the 
documents,  and  Jack  Anderson's  secre- 
tary used  a  copying  machine  to  make 
copies.  Mr.  Anderson's  staff  made  the 
copies.  Jack  did  not  yant  to  admit  to 
that  reporter  that  he  was  guilty  of  those 
crimes  with  which  he  is  cormected — 4.000 
acts  of  theft — and  I  do  not  blame  him. 
I  certahily  would  not  want  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  that. 

They  made  copies  of  documents  from  his 
Qlea  to  support  the  points  and  paased  them 
to  me.  From  there  we  did  a  lot  of  checking 
With  all  sorts  of  people  who  had  had  dealings 
with  Dodd. 

Then,  here  is  the  Mark  Evans  show. 
Mark  Evans  had  Jack  Anderson  come  in 
and  tell  how  he  did  all  of  tlUs.  I  quote: 

Andebson.  And.  anything  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  as  a  reporter,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  about. 

BvAivs.  Kg  matter  how  you  go  about  get- 
ting It? 

Andbuson.  Yes,  when  Senator  Dodd,  for  ex- 
ample, uh.  his  activities,  came  under  our 
scrutiny,  we  got  documents  that  c&me  out 
of  his  files.  HI*  own  employees  who  took 

those  documents  discussed  it  with  me  before 
they  did.  I  put  it  thlB  way  to  them.  I  said. 
You  dont  wwk  for  Senator  Dodd.  I  said, 
you  work  for  the  taxpayers.  Now  let's  say 
that  you  were  working  for  a  great  corpora- 
tion and  your  immediate  superior  was  cheat- 
ing the  stockholders.  WoxUd  your  obUgatlon 
be  to  that  superior,  or  would  It  be  to  the 
stockholders?  To  the  Corporation?  And  they 
all  agreed  that  It  would  be  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

That  was  televised  on  a  Washington 
station,  so  everyone  could  see  and  hear 
It. 

These  former  employees  were  per- 
suaded by  Mr.  Anderson  that  they  should 
engage  in  this  course  of  conduct.  They 
committed  more  than  4.000  acts  of  theft. 

Then,  O'Hare  came  in.  He  was  the 
principal  witness,  or  was  so  regarded  by 
the  committee.  If  I  had  been  an  the  com- 
mittee and  had  heard  his  testimony,  I 
would  have  considered  him  the  most 
damaging  witness  against  Tom  Dodd. 
Look  at  tbe  impression  he  made  on  the 
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chairnuin  today.  I  quote  from  the  Chair- 
man's presentation: 

Now.  a  word  about  these  employees.  I  be- 
Itove  that  with  one  ezeepOon — and  I  vUl 
state  it— vlrtuaUy  •verything  m  tbtAx  testi- 
mony is  either  admitted  or  agreed  to  or  sab- 
Btantlated  over  and  over  again. 

The  chairman  goes  on  to  say : 
The  exception  is  Mr.  O'Hare.  Mr.  O'Hare,  a 
young  man.  was  not  one  of  the  original 
people  who  rifled  these  flies.  He  was  stUl 
employ.d  there  and,  as  I  recaU,  did  not  know 
anything  about  It  for  some  time,  but  he 
finally  got  Into  It;  and  I  believe  that,  within 
Itself,  was  a  wrong.  I  have  heard  tbe  testi- 
mony of  many  i>eople  who  had  done  things 
wrong,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  ever 
heard  testimony  of  anyone  who  never  had 
committed  a  wrong. 

That  would  sound  as  though  the  chair- 
man thought  that  O'Hare  was  an  ordi- 
nary fellow  like  the  Senator  who  might 
make  a  mistake  on  occasion,  but  who 
would  not  over  a  period  of  months  con- 
tinually steal  and  lie.  He  must  have 
made  a  good  impression  on  the  commit- 
tee. To  continue: 

After  following  him  closely  all  the  way 
through  his  testimony,  checking  on  him  in 
every  way  that  counsel  and  I  could,  com- 
paring what  he  said  to  us  about  dozens  and 
dozens  and  dozens  of  matters  and  finding 
them  as  he  said  they  were,  testifying  as  he 
did  m  open  hearings — under  terrific  pres- 
sure, naturally,  becavise  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter— and  with  the  backg:round  of  our  check- 
up on  all  these  other  things,  his  testimony 
about  his  keeping  of  these  travel  records 
was  very  convincing. 

Do  Senators  know  what  I  find?  I  find 
that  when  O'Hare  came  in,  in  effect  he 
was  asked:  "Do  you  imderstand  that 
Tom  Dodd  could  not  authorize  you  to 
steal  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
private  employers;  that  if  you  did,  even 
under  Ills  instructions,  you  committed  a 
crime?"  He  said  "Yes."  In  effect,  he  said 
yes  because  he  was  told:  "Do  you  not  re- 
alize that  the  fact  that  Senator  Dodd 
might  have  been  wrong  does  not  excuse 
you  U  you  did  this?"  Mr.  O'Hare  said, 
"Yes,  he  imderstood  that." 

Then,  there  Is  the  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  O'Hare  swore  under  oath  that  this 
was  a  double  billing.  He  was  asked:  "Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Senator  Dodd 
did  not  go  alone;  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Dodd  and  Judge  Oart- 
land;  that  there  were  three  tickets  in- 
volved, one  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the 
testimonial  fimd.  the  other  was  paJd  for 
by  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  other  paid  by  the  Government?" 

He  was  asked:  "Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  this  was  not  a  double  billing  at 
all;  that  the  junior  chamber'  of  com- 
merce knew  Mrs.  Dodd  was  to  go  and 
they  were  anxious  to  pick  up  one  ticket 
and  that  presumably  was  the  ticket  for 
Mrs.  Dodd?"  Mr.  O'Hare  said,  "No,  that 
ticket  was  for  Senator  Dodd." 

Look  at  what  this  man  was  swearing 
to  under  oath.  He  was  swearing  that  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  paid  for  Mrs.  Dodd's 
ticket  when  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  ob- 
viously could  pay  only  for  Senator  Dodd's 
ticket.  The  junior  chamber  of  commerce 
paid  for  Mrs.  Dodd's  ticket.  He  swore  to 
a  crime  he  did  not  commit. 
On  that  charge  of  double  billing — the 


trip  to  Los  Angeles — the  committee  cor- 
rectly foimd  there  was  no  double  billing. 
When  Mr.  O'Hare  admitted  that  be 
stole  from  tJae  Government  in  connec- 
tk>n  with  that  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
actually  claimed  himfwJf  to  be  guilty 
when  he  was  not  guilty.  He  was  not  guilty 
of  stealing  on  that  one.  He  lied.  Here  is 
a  perjurer  and  a  thief — ^who  is  not  par- 
ticular from  whom  he  steals,  and  was 
engaged  with  other  people  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  a  Senator. 

To  tills  moment  the  committee  appar- 
ently does  not  fully  comprehend  this 
horrible  conspiiracy,  with  the  result  that 
this  man  was  regarded  as  an  extremely 
credible  witness.  The  truth  is  that  he  is 
a  liar,  a  perjurer,  and  a  forger.  Two  of 
these  charges  he  admits,  and  the  other 
we  will  prove  in  due  course. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  going  to 
judge  Tom  Dodd  should  be  here.  It  is  not 
fair  for  a  man  to  vote  as  a  juror  if  he 
has  not  been  present  to  hear  the  defense. 
The  offense  has  been  heard  over  the  last 
15  months,  mostly  through  the  distor- 
tions in  the  Drew  Pearson-Jack  Ander- 
son column.  I  think  Senators  should  at 
let&t  be  here  during  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  wliile  the  defense  is  l}eing  made 
and  hear  honest  speeches  in  Senator 
Dodd's  defense. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Atlcen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggS 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Oooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 
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OrUBn 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hay  den 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Maas. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCartby 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalt 

MtUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


MoiBe 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

RuBseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sm^lth 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WUUama.  N  J. 

WUUams.  DeL 

Yarborougb 

Toung,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  Chair  has  just 
ruled  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  There  is  no 
quorum  present  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  a  quorum  responded  to 
the  rollcall  and  there  is  no  appeal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulstana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inqiilry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  B£ANSFIEXD.  Who  has  the  floor? 

Tbe  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  Interested  tn  getting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  to  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  could  make  his 
speech.  I  understand  that  this  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  proper  publicity 
could  be  gotten  this  afternoon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but 
what  dismays  me  Is  that  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  30  vacant  chairs  in  this 
Chamber,  and  Senators  have  no  right 
to  vote  on  this  matter  if  they  are  not 
going  to  be  here  to  hear  It.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFTFTT.r).  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
frran  Connecticut?  I  will  then  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fKHn  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


June  13,  1967 


June  13,  1967 
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Aiken 

Pong 

Mondale 

AUott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Moas 

BenxMU 

Harris 

MuBkle 

Bible 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

HUl 

Pell 

Byid.V». 

Holland 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUlngB 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kucbel 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Stennls 

DlrkMn 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Dodd 

Long,  Ija. 

Tydlnga 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

WiUlama,  N.J 

■aatUnil 

McCleUan 

WUllams.  Del 

EUender 

McOee 

Toung,  Ohio 

Brrln 

Mclntyre 

Fannin 

Miller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  quorum  call  a 
list  of  Senators  who  were  actually  pres- 
ent, but  were  unable  to  get  their  names 
listed  as  having  answered  to  the  quorum 
caU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Anderson  Pulbrigbt  Mansfield 

Bartlett  Oruenlng  McOovem 

Brewster  Kennedy,  Mass.  MetcaU 

Clark  Kennedy,  N.T.    Morae 


Morton  Sparkmaa  Talmadge 

Russell  Spong  Thurmond 

Smith  Symington  Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  asking  the  Chair  how  many 
Senators  answered  to  their  names  on  that 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not  mind  asking 
him.  I  will  ask  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy 
Senators  answered  to  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  driving  at.  I 
am,  of  course,  most  anxious  that  every 
Senator  hear  me.  I  realize  It  Is  late  In  the 
day  and  that  we  all  have  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  do.  I  know  it  was  also  agreed 
and,  I  believe,  announced  by  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader,  that  we 
would  sit  until  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  I 
have  been  anxious  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  make  his  statement  to- 
day, so  much  so  that  he  has  released  his 
speech  to  the  press.  The  wire  services  may 
already  be  reporting  the  prepared  text  of 
the  speech.  May  I  say  I  have  just  been 
advised  by  a  lawyer  who  is  assisting  me, 
and  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  this  country,  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  make  his  speech  with  so 
many  Senators  absent, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  a  lawyer  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say, 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  whom  I  very 
much  admire,  that  we  are  sitting  here  in 
a  Judicial  capacity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  judging  this  matter — not 
lawyers  who  are  accompanying  Senators. 
I  would  hope  that  that  distinction  would 
be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  remains 
nonetheless  that  I  have  a  right  to  talk 
to  my  lawyer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  lawyers  have 
no  right  to  advise  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators  have 
a  right  to  obtain  advice  from  lawyers, 
and  Senators  have  a  right  to  advise 
other  Senators.  May  I  say  we  are  act- 
ing here  In  a  Judicial  capacity.  We  are 
going  to  sit  here  as  a  jury.  We  are  going 
to  vote,  sooner  or  later,  on  whether  a 
man  Is  guilty,  and  if  we  vote  guilty  we 
will,  in  effect,  have  found  this  man  guilty 
of  theft.  That  Is  a  very  serious  charge 
against  a  U.S.  Senator. 

For  the  jury  to  have  almost  one-third 
of  its  Members  absent  when  a  case  is 


being  heard  Is  a  complete  Injustice  to 
the  defense.  It  would  be  reversible  error 
hi  any  court  in  the  land.  We  have  a  right 
to  insist  that  there  be  full  attendance 
and  that  all  Senators  try  to  be  here.  As 
I  look  aroimd.  I  can  see  a  solid  row  of 
five  empty  desks.  I  see  a  profusion  of 
desks  of  absent  Senators  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle. 

We  have  been  here  from  10  a.m.  until 
4:30  p.m.  May  I  say  that  the  Senate 
should  not  vote  on  this  case  without  Sen- 
ators at  least,  for  the  first  time,  hearing 
the  defense. 

I  have  thought  about  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  his  ovm 
lawyer  to  advise  him.  If  the  Senator  pre- 
fers to  make  his  speech  now,  I  will  re- 
spect that.  After  all,  it  is  his  fate  we  are 
deciding  here,  not  mine.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  we  should  quit  and  come  back 
tomorrow  in  the  hope  that  as  many  Sen- 
ators will  hear  him  as  heard  the  prose- 
cution— which  has  already  been  heard  in 
the  press  for  some  15  months — I  will  re- 
spect his  wish.  But  I  would  be  dismayed 
If  we  would  have  as  many  as  five  Sen- 
ators absent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  may  suggest  that  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  saying.  I  agree  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  every  Senator  hear  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
or  read  those  words. 

Some  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Chamber  is  not  always 
full  of  Senators.  That  is  true,  the  reason 
being  that  the  Congressional  Record 
tomorrow  will  carry  every  word  that  has 
been  said.  I  think  there  must  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  our  brethren  who  have 
not  occupied  their  chairs  will  Inform 
themselves.  So  I  see  no  reason  to  desist 
from  going  ahead  with  the  procedures 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  proceed,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  I  can  finish  what  I  have  pre- 
pared by  6  o'clock.  But  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  the  one  who 
Is  affected  most  by  the  resolution  now 
pending  before  us.  The  leadership  is  al- 
ways anxious  to  comply  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut's  requests.  We  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  Just  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  like  to  do. 

If  I  may  have  the  Senate's  attention, 
may  I  say  I  have  just  found  out  that 
there  are  more  than  70  Members  here; 
that,  because  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  my  name  is 
not  on  the  list  because  I  happened  to 
have  left  the  Chamber  to  do  something 
which  ordinary  mortals  have  to  do  on 
occasion.  I  am  listed  as  missing.  So  I 
think'.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  the  annoimcement  that 
only  70  Senators  were  present  is  in- 
accurate. I  think  the  number  should  be 
more,  because  there  are  more  than  70 
here.  There  have  been  more  than  70 
here  during  today's  proceedings.  There 
were  at  least  70  on  the  floor  when  the 
first  quorum  was  called. 


However,  if  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut thinks,  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened this  afternoon,  with  the  hour  get- 
ting late,  that  he  would  prefer  to  be 
recognized  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
the  leadership  is  prepared  to  go  along, 
because  it  recognizes  the  rltuatlon  which 
exists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  get 
an  answer  first. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  to  say,  but  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  extended  every  courtesy  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  Franlily,  I  am 
tired.  I  suppose  everybody  is.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  have  every  Senator  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
Importance  to  me. 

I  am  also  aware  that  Senators  have 
other  things  to  do.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  any  Senator  Is  stay- 
ing away  purposely  to  avoid  hearing 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  It  Is  late  in  the 
day.  Would  it  greatly  mconvenlence  the 
majority  leader  If  I  were  allowed  to  go 
over  imtll  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all,  because 
I  am  interested  In  seeing  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  C<»inecticut  is  given  every  pos- 
sible consideration. 

Mr.  DODD.   I  know  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  the  joint 
leadership  Is  concerned,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Is  going  to  get  that  consid- 
eration. Knowing  what  the  Senator  de- 
sires, and  after  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania gets  through,  I  will 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make 
one  unanimous-consent  request  first?  I 
think  it  might  help  clear  the  record 
somewhat  with  respect  to  the  debate  this 
afternoon  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  three  letters  or  memoran- 
dums which  I  wrote  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  concerning  my  predicament. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that  request?  I  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point  the 
ttiree  letters  or  memorandums  which  I 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIfl.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  memorandums  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

UJB.  BmtKtm, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  4, 1987. 
Re  reimbursed  travel  expenses. 

Deab  Skkatob:  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standard!  and  Conduct  of  the  United  States 
Senate  (the  "Ethics  Committee"),  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  Senate  dated  April  27,  1967,  has 
proposed  that  I  be  cenaxired  on  two  grounds: 
viz..  (1)  that  I  received  multiple  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  travel  expenses  including 
reimbursement  by  the  n.8.  Senate;  (S)  that 
I  spent  political  funds  on  personal  ei^nses. 

The  purpoM  of  this  letter  la  to  set  forth 
the  facts  concerning  the  first  charge  to  ttte 
extent  they  are  not  reflected  In  the  report  of 
April  27,  19fl7. 


It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
negligent  error  by  my  bookkeeper  would  not 
form  the  basis  for  a  recommendation  of  cen- 
sure. Accordingly,  although  not  stated,  it 
appears  that  the  first  ground  for  the  pro- 
posed censure  is  that  I  knowingly  received 
from  the  Senate  between  1961  and  1966  the 
admittedly  erroneous  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  referred  to  In  the  report  of 
April  27,  1967. 

During  the  period  In  question,  1961 
through  1966,  I  made  more  than  80  trips  for 
which  I  was  reimbursed  elthn  by  the  Senate 
or  by  private  organizations.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's proposed  censure  relating  to  reim- 
bursed expenses  is  based  on  seven  of  these 
nM>re  than  80  trips  and  involves  a  total  re- 
imbursement to  me  of  $1,767.14.  The  points 
that  I  wish  you  would  bear  In  mind  in  con- 
sidering this  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(I)  Mlchati  V.  O'Hare,  my  former  book- 
keeper, who  leveled  this  charge  of  double  blu- 
ing against  me  in  the  first  Instance,  was  in 
charge  of  all  travel  matters  for  me  between 
May,  1961,  and  January,  1966; 

(II)  O'Hare  made  numerous  mistakes  both 
In  requesting  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses and  in  falling  to  do  so — this  Is  evi- 
denced in  part  by  five  letters  which  are  en- 
closed herewith  anC  by  the  Stipulation  of 
March  11,  1967,  between  me  and  the  Ethics 
Committee; 

(ill)  One  of  O'Hare's  mistakes  was  in  faU- 
Ing  to  claim  reimbursement  from  the  Senate 
to  which  I  was  entitled  for  travel  between 
Washington  and  Connecticut.  His  error  here 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  me  of  between  $1,092.00 
and  $1,837 .67;  depending  upon  the  mode  of 
travel; 

(Iv)  Two  of  the  errors  made  by  O'Hare, 
and  corrected  by  him,  pursuant  to  the  let- 
ters enclosed,  resiUted  in  a  transfer  to  my 
personal  travel  account  of  charges  pre- 
viously billed  In  error  to  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees; and 

(v)  Two  of  the  erroneous  billings  took 
place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment  and  two 
took  place  after  O'Hare  had  transferred  bis 
allegiance  to  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  which  Is 
set  forth  In  more  detail  below,  it  is  and  has 
been  my  consistent  position  that  these  er- 
roneous reimbursements  by  the  Senate  were 
the  product  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  my 
bookkeepers  and  not  an  Intentional  act  on 
their  part  and.  In  any  case,  certainly  not 
known  or  directed  by  me.  7^^  this  I  might  add 
only  one  qualification.  Becognlitng  that  the 
last  two  erroneous  double  bUllngs  by  O'Hare 
took  place  after  his  secret  defection,  they 
may  Indeed  have  resulted  from  a  conscious 
effort  on  his  part. 

It  is  uncontested  that  on  the  seven  occa- 
sions referred  to  in  the  Bthlcs  Committee 
report,  the  Senate  erroneously  reimbursed 
me  for  a  previously  or  subaequently  reim- 
bursed travel  expense.  However,  what  Is  not 
reflected  In  the  report,  although  reflected  in 
the  Stipulation  of  March  11,  1907,  peragrapb 
108,  is  the  fact  that  on  21  occasions,  between 
1961  and  1966,  I  incurred  travel  ezpeoMs  on 
oOclal  busineia  of  the  n.S.  Senate  for  which 
I  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under  3 
U.8.C.  Sec.  48(b)  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  neither  received  nor  claimed.  The 
total  dollar  amount  Involved  In  the  seven 
erroneously  reimbursed  tripe  la  $1,767.14,  and 
the  total  reimbursement  Involved  In  the 
twenty-one  trips  to  which  I  was  entitled  and 
for  which  no  claim  was  ever  made  was  be- 
tween $1,092.00  or  $1,837.50,  depending  on 
the  mode  of  travel  (see  Stipulation  of  March 
11,  1967,  paragraph  109).  Hence,  the  maxi- 
mum erroneous  reimbuiaement  is  $675.14. 

O'Hare  was  charged  with  the  responslbUlty 
for  claiming  reimbursement  for  me  regarding 
travel  on  official  Senate  business.  In  bis  testi- 
mony before  the  Ethics  Conmilttee  O'Hare 
contended  that  on  five  separate  occasions 
fir>m  lOei  to  1968  he  was  specifically  In- 
structed by  me  to  claim  Improper  reimburse- 


ment from  the  Senate  for  travel  which  was 
reimbiused  to  me  by  an  outside  organlEation 
The  amount  of  the  erroneous  reimbursement 
by  the  Senate  on  each  of  these  five  occealona 
ranged  from  $163.63  to  $397.37.  Against  the 
background  cointen.tlon  by  O'Hare,  an  apt 
contrast  is  provided  by  O'Hare's  explanation 
of  his  failure  to  claim  reimbursement  for  the 
twenty-one  trips  for  which  it  has  been  stipu- 
lated that  I  was  entitled  to  reimbursement 
even  after  O'Hare,  by  his  own  admlBslnn. 
learned  In  1965  of  the  right  to  reimburse- 
ment. O'Hare  stated : 

"In  order  to  gain  reimbursement  I  wotUd 
have  had  to  do  a  complete  audit  for  that 
year  or  maybe  year  and  a  hall  .  .  .  and  for 
the  sake  of  Just  two  or  three  tripe  this  was 
Just  too  arduous  a  task  for  me  to  do  at  this 
time."  (T.  1256-66) 

O'Hare's  claim  of  conscious  erroneous  bUl- 
Ing  must  also  be  contrasted,  with  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  seven  erroneous  billings,  one 
in  the  amount  of  $24.53  and  the  other  $12732. 
took  place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment. 

Perhaps  the  moet  important  fact  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  this  ccHinectlon  la  that 
in  1962  and  again  In  1963.  O'Hare  caused 
travel  originally  charged  to  a  Senate  Sub- 
com^mlttee  to  be  transferred  to  my  personal 
travel  account.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  letters 
attached  hereto  as  Exhibits  1  and  2  (these 
letters  were  not  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  Ethics  Coounlttee  investiga- 
tion) .  It  ia  Impossible  to  square  these  lett«s 
with  O'Hare's  testimony  that  I  had  instructed 
him  to  consciously  double  bill  on  flve  sep- 
arate occasions  spanning  the  years  1961  to 
1965. 

When  these  letters  are  conaldered  with  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  seven  erroneous  bllUngs 
took  place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment  and 
the  concession  of  O'Hare  that  two  took  place 
after  he  had  switched  allegiance  tram  me  to 
Pearson  and  Anderson,  the  only  rational  con- 
clusion here  is  that  these  multiple  reim- 
bursements were  a  product  of  human  error 
with  the  possible  execptlon  of  the  last  two. 
These  last  two,  it  is  noted,  took  place  after 
O'Hare  switched  allegiance  and  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  they  were  the  subject  of  an 
intentional  act  on  the  part  of  O'Hare  rather 
than  negligence  on  his  part. 

Other  errors  by  O'Hare  In  billing  travel 
expenses  are  evidenced  by  Exhibits  3  to  5  at- 
tached hereto.  They  axe  letters  written  by 
him  In  which  travel  expenses  were  switched 
from  one  account  to  another. 

The  account  numbers  referred  to  in  the 
various  letters  attached  horeto  are  Identified 
as  follows: 

Accoiint  number  AAQ-1331-WAA.  charge- 
able to  personal. 

Account  number  AAQ-7866-NAA,  charge- 
able to  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  ot  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Account  number  AAQ-26689-WAA.  charge- 
able to  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  United 
States  Senate. 

"Ttae  foi'tigolng  flve  letters,  copies  of  which 
are  attaiched  hereto,  were  offered  to  the 
Bthlcs  Committee  both  before  and  after  the 
most  recent  hearings  and  were  rejected  on 
both  occaalons. 

In  considering  this  charge  of  knowingly 
receiving  multiple  retmbursement  from  the 
Senate,  oonalderatlon  abonld  also  be  given 
to  the  statements  by  the  bookkeepers  who 
IHeceded  and  foUowed  O'Hare  (these  state- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  Committee  but 
were  never  Included  in  the  record.  Tliey  are 
attached  hereto  as  ExhiUta  6  and  7). 

The  first  employee  to  ke^  the  financial 
records  was  Barbara  Beall  who  began  her 
employment  with  me  tn  January,  106$.  and 
continued  it  untU  she  tenaliuitMl  bar  «bi- 
ployment  in  January,  1961.  Daring  this 
period  she  waa  my  penonal  MOieOiy  as  weU 
as  the  bookkeeper.  Covering  her  bookkeep- 
ing duUee  for  me,  lllss  Beall  states: 

"During    the   time    I   waa   your    penonal 
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aecretary  and  bookkeeper  It  was  part  of  my 
doty  aa  bookkeeper  to  bill  for  tripe  made  by 
you.  Accordingly,  I  had  occasion  to  bill  sub- 
committees and  private  organizations.  I  am 
sure  that  I  nerer  billed  two  organlcatlODS, 
such  as  a  subcommittee  and  a  i»lTate  orga- 
nization, for  the  same  trip  nor  did  I  bill  any 
organization  more  than  one  time  for  the 
same  trip,  and  you  certainly  never  asked  me 
or  anyone  else  to  do  so."  (Exhibit  6,  Letter 
from  Barbara  Beall  dated  August  1,  1966, 
emphasis  In  the  original ) . 

Miss  Beall  terminated  her  employment 
with  me  In  January  1961,  and  I  had  no  of- 
ficial bookkeeper  until  May,  1961,  when 
O'Hare  was  employed  In  that  capacity.  From 
January  1961  to  May  1961,  the  checkbooks 
were  maintained  by  several  people.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  first  two  errors 
In  bluing  were  made. 

The  books  are  presently  maintained  by 
Doreen  Moloney.  Miss  Moloney  states: 

"Since  January  of  1966  I  have  maintained 
Senator  Dodd's  books,  which  were  previously 
maintained  by  Michael  V.  O'Hare.  In  this 
capacity,  I  have  bandied  the  Senator's  travel 
arrangements  which  included  the  purchas- 
ing of  tickets  and  the  receipt  of  relmburse- 
stent  for  travel  expenses  Incurred  by  Senator 
Dodd.  I  have  never  billed  more  than  one 
organization  for  any  particular  trip  nor  was  I 
ever  Instructed  to  do  so."  (See  Exhibit  7,  Affi- 
davit of  Doren  Moloney  dated  January  21, 
1967). 

To  recapitulate,  against  the  unsupported 
accusation  by  O'Hare  there  stands:  (i)  two 
letters  (Exhibits  1  and  2)  evidencing  two 
separate  occasions,  one  in  1962  and  another 
In  1963,  when  O'Hare  transferred  a  charge  for 
travel  expenses  from  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  my  personal  account:  (U)  ttiree  other  oc- 
casions (Exhibits  3,  4  and  6)  on  which 
O'Hare  was  compelled  to  credit  other 
erroneous  billings  he  had  made;  (ill)  the 
statements  by  the  bookkeepers  who  preceded 
and  followed  O'Hare  {Minting  out  that  they 
were  never  asked  by  me  to  make  erroneous 
billings  and,  in  fact,  never  made  erroneous 
bUlings;  and  (iv)  my  testimony  in  which  I 
denied  O'Hare's  accusation  under  oath  and 
described  O'Hare  as  a  "liar." 

But  even  U  the  documentary  and  third 
party  evidence  in  support  of  me  were  lack- 
ing, the  conclusion  would  be  unchanged. 
In  that  event  the  Issue  would  turn  solely  on 
O'Hare's  credlblUty,  or  lack  thereof.  And  there 
Is  compelling  evidence  that  O'Hare  testi- 
mony is  not  credible,  even  if  you  Ignore  the 
inherent  incredibility  of  O'Hare's  assertion 
that  on  five  separate  occasions  over  a  period 
of  four  years  he  had  been  specifically  in- 
structed to  make  an  erroneous  billing  to  the 
Senate  of  a  trifling  amount. 

O'Hare  admitted  active  participation  in 
the  unauthorized  removal  of  my  documents 
while  he  continued  to  pose  as  a  loyal  em- 
ployee. His  life  was  a  lie  by  his  own  admis- 
■ton  from  July  1966  imtil  January  1966, 
when  he  finally  terminated  his  employment 
with  me.  pn  cross  examination  O'Hare  testi- 
fied that  my  purported  signature  on  the 
money  orders  he  had  used  to  make  certain 
payments  had  been  forged  by  him.  He  also 
conceded  that  certain  of  my  checks,  ouide  out 
to  cash  and  put  In  evidence  at  the  hearings, 
bore  bis  endorsement  on  the  back.  He  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  signature  on  those 
checks  were  my  genuine  signature  and  that 
I  had  signed  them  Va  O'Hare's  presence.  This 
latter  contention  was  refuted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Charles  Apel,  one  of  the  coim- 
try'B  leading  handwriting  experts  who  served 
36  years  with  the  P.BJ.  Mr.  Apel  established 
the  F3J.'s  laboratory  for  document  analy- 
sis and  was  in  charge  of  it  for  many  years. 

In  abort,  O'Hare  had  previously  conceded 
In  bis  testlnumy  an  ability  to  deceive  and  his 
Indlflwence  to  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Furtliermore.  bis  ability  to  fmge  my  signa- 
ture, coiq>led  with  the  testimony  of  hand- 
writing expert  Apel,  raises  serious  quee- 
tloaa  ■•  to  vliether  or  not  O'Hare  partici- 


pated in  illegal  acts  other  than  those  which 
he  admitted. 

O'Hare's  testimony  In  this  case  is  simply 
not  credible  on  any  analysis. 

There  are  absolutely  no  facts  whatsoever 
on  which  to  base  a  reoonunendation  of  cen- 
sure for  double  billing. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

ExHJBrr  1 

Mat  15.  1962. 
Re:  AAQ-78e6-NAA. 
Amesican  Anu.iNES,  Inc., 
Credit  and  Collections.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  ' 

Gentlemen:  On  March  23,  and  March  26, 
1962  I  charged  ticket  Nos.  166033  &  104303 
respectively  to  the  above  account. 

The  charge  for  these  flights  should  proper- 
ly be  applied  against  my  personal  account.  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  transfer  the 
(50.60  charge  for  these  trips  to  AAQ-13331- 
WAA  on  your  next  billing. 
With  beet  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Exhibit  2 

I  Mabch  4,  1963. 

Re:  AAQ-7866-NAA.      • 
Amebican  Aiklines,  Inc., 
Credit  and  Collections. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  March  1,  1963  I  charged 
a  round  trip  ticket  from  Washington  to  Los 
Angeles  to  the  above  account. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  transfer 
this  charge  to  AAQ_1338l-WAA. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Exhibit  3 

November  10,  1961. 
Mr.  Wilson  Howard, 
American  Airlines,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Howard:  On  October  23,  1961 
I  traveled  from  Providence  to  Washington 
and  inadvertently  charged  the  ticket  to  the 
wrong  account. 

The  ticket  was  cha»ged  on  Accoimt  No. 
AAQ-13331-WAA  and  should  properly  have 
been  charged  on  Account  No.  AAQ-7866-NAA. 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  correct 
your  records,  and  bill  accordingly. 

Please  accept  my  apology  for  any  Incon- 
venience this  may  cause  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Exhibit  4 

March  12,  1962. 
Be  AAQ-26589-WAA. 
American  Aixunxs,  Inc., 
Credit  and  Collections, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  October  10,  1961  I  in- 
advertently charged  Ticket  No.  7183338  for 
•25.85  to  the  above  listed  account.  It  should 
properly  have  been  charged  to  AAQ-7866- 
NAA.  I  would  therefore  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  transfer  the  charge  on  your  next  bill- 
ing. 

Thank  you  for  yoi)r  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


r   your 
s.       I 


ExHiaiT  6 

I  AlWL  4,  1964. 

Mr.  Don  Campbell,  I 
American  Airlines.  Inc.} 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DiAS  Ma.  Campbell:  On  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th  I  charged  a  found  trip  ticket  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles  to  account  No. 
AAQ-788S-NAA. 


I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  trans- 
fer  this  charge  to  account  No.  AA-26589- 
NAA. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Exhibit  6 

August  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  sending  this  letter  to 
you  at  your  request. 

My  name  is  Barbara  Beall.  I  live  at  225 
Kaiulanl  Avenue,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  I  was 
employed  by  you  from  January  1959  to  Janu- 
ary 1961.  As  the  first  secretary  to  be  hired 
for  your  staff  as  Senator-Elect,  I  began  work- 
ing as  receptionist  and  general  secretary  in 
your  office  and  then  from  the  summer  of 
1959  to  January  1961  I  was  your  personal 
secretary  and  bookkeeper. 

During  the  time  I  was  your  personal  sec- 
retary and  bookkeeper  It  was  part  of  my  duty 
as  bookkeeper  to  bill  for  trips  made  by  you. 
Accordingly,  I  had  occasion  to  bill  subcom- 
mittees and  private  organizations.  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  billed  two  organizations,  such  as 
a  subcommittee  and  a  private  organization, 
for  the  same  trip  nor  did  I  bill  any  organiza- 
tion more  than  one  time  for  the  same  trip, 
and  you  certainly  never  asked  me  or  anyone 
else  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  you  were  such  a  stickler  for  hon- 
esty that  you  had  the  whole  staff  on  pins  and 
needles  sometimes  when  you  would  discover 
such  a  thing  as  a  letter  which  you  considered 
personal  being  mailed  without  a  stamp  by  a 
staff  member  who  was  about  to  let  It  go  out 
under  the  frank.  You  would  be  annoyed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  over  something  like  that. 

Frankly,  I  considered  It  a  refreshing  ex- 
perience to  work  for  you  as  you  time  and 
again  exhibited  a  real  code  of  ethics  by 
which  you  lived. 

Most  sincerely, 

Barbara  Beall. 


ExHiarr  7 
ArriDAViT 

I.  Doreen  Maloney,  state  that  I  am  pres- 
ently employed  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
and  have  been  employed  by  him  since  March. 
1962. 

Since  January  of  1966  I  have  maintained 
Senator  Dodd's  books,  which  were  previously 
maintained  by  Michael  V.  O'Hare.  In  this 
capacity,  I  have  handled  the  Senator's  travel 
arrangements  which  Included  the  purchasing 
of  tickets  and  the  receipt  of  reimbursement 
for  travel  expenses  Incurred  by  Senator  Dodd. 
I  have  never  billed  more  than  one  organiza- 
tion for  any  particular  trip  nor  was  I  ever 
instructed  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
sure  that  if  either  the  Oovernment  or  private 
organizations  were  erroneously  billed  lor 
travel  expenses.  Senator  Dodd  would  insist 
that  I  correct  It.  However,  no  such  erroneous 
billings  occurred  since  I  have  maintained 
the  books. 

Doreen  Malonet. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Now  appeared  before  me  this  2l8t  day  of 
January,  1967,  the  aforesaid  Doreen  Maloney. 
personally  known  to  me  who  being  duly 
sworn,  declared  that  the  aforesaid  statement 
consisting  of  one  page  is  true. 

James  P.  Oastland, 

Notary  Public. 

vs.  Senate, 

CoMMTTrXE  ON  THE  JUDICIAKT, 

May  18,  1967. 


Hon.  , 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  attached  memorandum 
deals  with  the  second  ground  of  my  proposed 
censure,  namely,  that  I  spent  some  $116,000 
of  "political"  funds  for  "personal"  purposes. 


I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  find  the  time 
to  read  it  and  to  give  it  your  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely  youia, 

Tromab  J.  Dodd. 
Enclosure. 

mzmosandum 

Mat  17,  1967. 
From  Senator  Dodd. 

Re  Ethics  Committee  Resolution  on  Testi- 
monial Funda. 
This  memorandum  is  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond ground  for  my  proposed  censiue,  namely, 
that  I  spent  some  $116,000  of  "poUtlcal" 
fimds  on  "personal"  maiters.  This  matter,  I 
believe,  is  of  Interest  to  every  man  in  public 
life  today. 

If  testimonial  dinners  are  Immoral  now, 
they  were  not  so  in  1961,  1963  or  I96S,  when 
I  was  thus  honored,  and  Indeed  they  have 
been  a  traditional  part  of  the  political  life  of 
our  nation  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Nowhere  does  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
88  I  read  It,  condemn  as  Illegal  or  unethical 
the  use  of  testimonial  affairs  as  a  method  of 
raising  funds  Intended  as  gifts  for  men  In 
public  life. 

The  nature  of  a  gift  is  that  it  is  to  be  spent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient.  Legally, 
there  are  no  limits  on  this  discretion.  But 
to  make  my  personal  position  clear  at  the 
outset,  let  me  repeat  that  I  said  In  my  Senate 
speech  of  March  lOtb:  I  would  not  consider 
It  proper  if  a  Senator  used  testimonial  funda 
to  enrich  himself  or  to  live  lavishly.  But  I 
do  consider  It  proper  for  a  Senator  to  use 
Bucb  fimds  at  hia  discretion  to  help  liquidate 
campaign  deficits,  to  payoff  sundry  political 
debts,  to  offset  his  costs  of  office,  and  to  off- 
set or  reimburse  himself  for  any  money  he 
may  have  put  out-of-pocket  to  meet  such 
politically  connected  expenses.  This  is  what 
I  did. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
testified  to  the  widespread  practice  of  this 
form  of  fund-raising  in  Connecticut  political 
life.  A  recently  adopted  resolution  of  the 
Young  Democrats  In  Connecticut  refers  to 
the  testimonial  dinner  as  a  nationwide  in- 
stitution. 

.  .  many  of  Senator  Dodd's  friends,  real- 
izing his  personal  sacrifice  and  believing  in 
him  and  in  his  position,  organized  various 
testimonials  and  turned  their  proceeds  over 
to  him  as  personal  gifts  for  his  unrestricted 
personal  use,  a  device  commonly  used 
throughout  the  country  to  show  tribute  and 
credit  to  distinguished  individuals  .  .  ." 

A  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion Is  enclosed  herewith. 

No  doubt  all  the  Senators  can  think  of 
examples  of  men  in  public  life  so  honored — 
the  example  which  comes  most  quickly  to  my 
own  mind  is  described  on  page  86  of  William 
Manchester's  book  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  Manchester  points  out 
that  on  the  day  preceding  the  asaisslnatlon. 
President  Kennedy  and  then  Vice  President 
Johnson  both  spoke  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
held  in  honor  of  Representative  Albert 
Thomas  of  Texas  and  that  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  dinner  Mr.  Thomas  was  presented  with 
a  Cadillac  automobile. 

But  if  testimonial  dinners  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  an  individual  are  commonplace 
in  America,  this  cannot  be  what  derogates. 
as  my  accusers  say  "from  the  public  trust 
expected  of  a  Senator."  The  theory  of  the 
proposed  censure  must  be  that  I  misled  my 
friends  into  thinking  they  were  not  contrib- 
uting to  a  testimonial  dinner  at  all,  but  to 
a  campaign  fund. 

The  Committee  report  Is  critical  of  the 
solicitation  material  of  the  various  testi- 
monials which  were  held  in  my  honor.  It 
complains  that  nowhere  is  the  invitee  In- 
formed as  to  the  purpose  the  proceeds  will 
be  put. 

Political  testimonials  are  commonplace 
affairs,  and  It  la  not  customary  to  Identity 


the  purpose  at  these  affairs  In  the  precise 
manner  that  the  Committee's  report  sug- 
gests. 

Now  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  mvltatlons  to 
testimonial  dinners  in  my  time,  and  I  cant 
remember  a  single  one  which  said  anything 
more  than  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
testimonial  to  honor  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
Smith.  Tliafs  all  they  said.  There  was  no 
rule  and  no  law  requiring  that  they  say 
more.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  which 
carried  an  explanatory  note  stating  that 
the  contrlbutlonB  would  be  turned  ova  to 
the  subject  of  the  testimonial  aa  a  personal 
gift  to  be  used  as  he  saw  fit. 

In  my  home  state  of  Connecticut  testi- 
monials are  exceedingly  commonplace  af- 
fairs, and  it  is  universally  known  by  those 
who  are  In  the  habit  of  attending  political 
functions  that  the  proceeds  of  testimonials 
are  Intended  as  personal  gifts. 

The  sum  I  am  alleged  to  have  used  Improp- 
erly Is  $116,000.  The  total  raised  at  the  testi- 
monial affairs  held  in  my  honor  on  four 
separate  occasions  In  1861,  196S,  and  1960 
(which  of  course  were  not  campaign  years) 
amounted  to  about  $170,000.  My  position  U 
that  substantially  more  than  $116,000  was 
intended  as  a  gift  to  be  used  at  my  discre- 
tion. My  position  is,  further,  that  the  funds 
I  received  are  more  than  offset  by  what  I  paid 
out  to  discharge  politically  connected  debts 
and  to  cover  unreimbursed  costs  directly 
connected  with  holding  public  office. 

The  Committee  ruled  that  all  of  my  testi- 
monials were  political  fund  raising  func- 
tions. But  reviewing  the  record,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found: 

DCNNxa,  leei 
The  Committee's  report  states  that  "the 
sponsors  of  the  1961  Connecticut  dinner  rep- 
resented the  event  In  a  solicitation  letter  as 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Senator  Dodd  with- 
out stating  any  fxirther  purpose."  The  net 
proceeds  turned  over  to  me  were  $66,000. 
Since  the  real  issue  is  the  intent  of  the  do- 
nors, presumably  the  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  failure  of  the  soUcltation 
letter  to  state  expressly  that  the  funds  to  be 
raised  at  the  testimonial  dinner  were  for  my 
personal  use  demonstrates  that  the  funds 
must  have  been  raised  for  a  campaign.  That 
conclusion  does  not  follow.  Since  the  testi- 
monial dinner  was  described  as  a  non-parti- 
san tribute  and  a  large  number  of  Repub- 
licans attended,  it  Is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  have  construed  it 
as  a  partisan  poliUoal  fund-raising  affair. 

The  solicitation  letter  referred  to  reads  in 
full  as  follows: 

"On  November  4th.  19S8.  the  people  of 
Connecticut  elected  Tom  Dodd  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  apparent 
as  evidenced  by  his  outstanding  record. 

"His  stature  in  the  Senate  Is  acclaimed  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

"Senator  Dodd's  friends  have  appropriately 
decided  to  honor  him  In  the  middle  of  his 
term.  Their  recognition  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  on  Monday. 
November  20th.  1961.  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Hartford. 

"The  testimonial  will  be  a  non-partisan 
tribute.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  the  senior  RepubUcan  in  the  Senate, 
have  already  signified  their  intentions  of  be- 
ing with  us.  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  you  come. 

"A  table  may  be  reserved  in  the  name  of 
the  person  sponsoring  a  group  of  ten  or  more. 
Please  list  the  names  of  your  guests  for  the 
program  and  seaUng  arrangements. 
"Your  participation  will  be  appreciated." 
I  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  my  fellow 
Senat<»'s  whether  anyone  who  received  such 
a  letter  could  have  thought  that  funds  were 
bemg  requested  for  a  partisan  political  cam- 
paign or  not. 


issa  lacKPTioK,  dihi'kict  or  colttmbu 

The  testimonial  reception  In  Washington 
on  September  16,  1863,  was  described  as  a 
testimonial  on  the  tickets.  In  the  brief  letter 
of  Invitation  sent  out  by  the  D.C.  Committee 
for  Dodd,  the  fact  that  It  was  a  testimonial 
did  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  wh 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  letter  which  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  campaign  fund-ndsing 
affair.  It  is  tnie  that  I  borrowed  $6,000  from 
the  Washington  testimonial  fund  on  the 
basis  of  erroneous  advice  at  my  accountant 
and  later  repaid  It.  But  a  single  confused  act 
does  not  determine  the  essential  character 
of  a  public  function. 

The  net  proceeds  ot  the  1963  D.C.  Recep- 
tion was  alxnit  $12,000. 

CONNECTICUT  KVXNTS,    IBSS 

In  the  case  of  the  Dodd  Day  affairs  on 
October  26,  1863,  the  breakfast  was  clearly 
described  as  a  testimonial  breakfast  on  the 
order  forms,  on  the  return  envelopes,  and  on 
the  program.  The  reception  tliat  afternoon 
was  described  as  such  and  not  as  a  campaign 
fund-raising  affair.  About  $10,000  was  raised 
at  this  dinn«'  and  about  $30,000  at  the  other 
events  held  that  day.  Solicitation  lettms  for 
the  dinner  that  evemng  did,  however,  con- 
tain inaccurate  language,  aa  I  admitted  to 
the  Committee.  I  did  not  prepare  those  let- 
ters and  I  never  saw  them,  as  the  record 
reflects. 

DXNNxa,  less 

With  respect  to  the  March  1966  testimonial 
dinner,  from  which  I  received  about  $88,000, 
the  uncontested  fact  is  that  the  Committee 
received  aflldavltB  from  330  persons  who  do- 
nated money  In  connection  with  that  dinner 
in  which  they  swore  under  oath  that  they 
intended  the  donations  aa  unrestricted  gifts. 
The  Committee  report  relies  on  unreliable 
newspaper  statements  In  estimating  that  ap- 
proximately 1000  persons  attended  that  din- 
ner. That  estimate  is  incorrect.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  newspaper  reports  of  attendance 
at  poUtlcal  affairs,  although  gratUytng  to 
the  individual  concerned,  are  not  noted  for 
their  accxiracy.  The  names  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1866  testimonial  dinner  total 
706  and  this,  if  anything,  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  number  of  contributors  tovoived.  This 
is  so  because  the  names  on  the  program  m- 
clude  guests  of  contributors  aa  well  as  the 
contributors  themselves.  Thtis,  ^proxi- 
mately 60%  of  those  who  m  fact  contributed 
to  the  1965  testimonial  dinner  have  stated 
under  oath  that  they  intended  no  limitation 
on  the  use  to  which  their  gifts  could  be  put. 

OVTSa    OF    tOKWUHO 

The  evidence  1b  overwhelming  that  those 
who  came  to  these  testimonial  affairs  did 
understand  their  purpose  and  the  nature  of 
their  own  contribution.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  state- 
ment, under  oath  or  otherwise,  by  any  con- 
tributor to  any  of  the  testimonial  affairs 
asserting  that  be  had  intended  his  money 
not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  poUtlcal  contribution. 

I  have  publicly  stated  that  if  any  person 
states  that  he  contributed  to  theoe  functions 
with  the  understandmg  that  he  was  making 
a  political  contribution  and  not  a  testimonial 
contribution,  I  would  return  his  money  to 
him. 

This  stat«nent  was  carried  prominently 
over  every  radio  station  In  Connecticut  and 
in  every  Connecticut  paper. 

To  date,  not  a  single  person  who  attended 
these  functions  has  requested  that  their  con- 
tribution be  refunded. 

What  better  evidence  could  there  be  to 
prove  that  those  who  attended  these  tJIalrs 
understood  they  were  making  a  gift  to  me? 

AFnOAVITB 

During  a  single  month  I  received  affidavits 
from  about  430  individuals  who  contributed 
to  one  or  more  of  the  testimonial  affairs, 
which  represented  over  60%  of  those  we  were 
able  to  contact. 
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TbiM  1M»B  numbw  of  aflkUvlte  has  come  Against    the     intake     of     approximately  extend  their  best  wishes  to  him  and  to  hln 

in  de^te  the  fact  that  many  p«iK>ns  w«a«  $170,000  therefore.  I  ipent  $120,000  for  re-  family  at  a  time  of  great  trial-       "™^  *  ^" 

only  contacted  by  telephone  or  maU.  with  payment  of  the  political  loans  and  •101.000  And  be  It  further  resolved  that  tJi«  v«„- 

UtUe  or  no  follow-through,  d«q>lte  aU  the  for  cost,  of  offlce!ilila  means.  In  effeit.  that  Demcx:mtic    cfubs    of  C^^^«L?  i  J^SS 

adverse  pubUclty  resulting  from  the  Pear-  I  have  had  to  dig  Into  my  own  income  to  the  S^^^    c^S™    Mr     iSS^lTS^Har"    ^ 

'^;;^^"f ""  vendetta,  despite  the  under-  extent  of  some  aecooo  over  and  above  what  I  Jam  Jp  BoydTMrTMar^OTle  Can^^-  a^d 

standable  fear  of  some  people  of  Involvement  have  received  from  testimonials  to  cover  po-  Miss  Terry  Golden  for  lUeeallv  remoX^  »nH 

in  a  controversial  matter,  and  despite  the  lltlcal  expenses.  Obviously.  I  have  not  In-  cop^ng^e  r^onL  ofSK^t^rD^^^^ 

attempted  intimidation  by  Jack  Anderson  In  rtched  myself  from  my  position  as  a  Senator,  efforts  made  t^^e^ov  hin^utLtS^f;^  t 

CJonnectlcut  radio  In  which  he  threatened  as  I  previously  reported  to  the  Senate,  at  the  lous  betrayal   of  his   trust  and  frlendSin 

anyone  who  signed  an  affidavit  with  a  charge  age  of  60  I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds.  I  have  Att^t :                                            iriendshlp. 

of  perjury.  no  interest  In  any  company  or  firm.  I  own  no  Harold  J  Au.xk  Jr 

ADVICE  OF  coTTNBix  real  estate  other  than  my  home  In  Connectl-  President.  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 

Prior  to  the  first   testimonial   affair  held  ^^^  ^^^  ™y  home  In  Washington,  both  of  Connecticut.     Inc.,     and     National 

In  my  honor,  the  dinner  held  on  November  which  are  heavUy  m<s-tgaged  and  that  my  Committeevuin.    Young   Democratic 

20,  X961,  I  sought  the  advice  of  my  then  law  *o**l  ^^e*  worth  Is  not  more  than  $54,000.  Clu^a  o/  Connecticut,  Inc. 

partner,  M.  Joseph  Bliunenfeld  (now  a  Fed-  nc  post  tacto  

eral  District  Judge) ,  and  he  advised  me  that        xr,  =„™t«o..„  «♦  <.  „«-„ *  *i,  *  ^    ^.i         .  .  AJTroAvrr 

the  proc«Kls  Of  the  1961  dlmier  consUtuted  aflSiT^^T  n^on^^enefit  cf^e^^on  Stat,  of  CoNr^Ecn^ 

a  tax-free  gift  which  I  was  free  to  use  for  bS^hoL^  dlTnSfln  1961  or  1983  o^fafl^  County  of  Hart tord.  ss: 

S^''tST^v'"of  J^d«  BiLr„/J)f.'°"'S^  vlol?te^?Se'^en  ""p^aLmg  1  gal  and  °ethlc'a!  ^   Joseph  Blumenfeld.  being  duly  sworn. 

S^,JSiSrS  %At^  r^i^^^^:  standards  applicaWB  to  min  in  public  offlc^  ^^^^  t^e  following  statement: 

^iLe^J^hl^Jn^  BUim^nSrt^I  ^  respectfully  submit  that  my  conduct  In  1-  ^  «60  o""  ^^^-  while  I  was  still  en- 

me^t^lS^  to  t^oniTev^t   ^  "»«*   ^^^   "^^^^'l   ««*   ^   condemned   by  pged  In  the  private  practice  of  law  and  prior 

me  witn  respect  to  testimonial  events.  standards  subsequently  adopted.  The  fram-  ^  ™y  appointment  as  United  States  DUtrlct 

TH«  rafAKCiAZ.  BuanKN  OF  PouTiCAi.   oFFio  ers  of  the  Constitution  recognized  the  evil  of  J"<lge,  I  advised  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  in 

The  net  proceeds  of  all  of  the  testimonial  «*  pos*  /ocfo  laws  and  those  same  principles  connection    with    the    then    proposed   testl- 

affalrs  waa  approximately  $170,000.  are  equally  applicable  to  the  matter  here  In  n^o^ilal  dinner  which  was  subsequently  held 

It  la  undisputed  that  between  1956  and  Issue.  In  his  honor  on  November  21.  1061.  At  that 

1»59  I  borrowed  a  total  of  $211,000  and  that  As  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  most  re-  *'™*  ^  ^as  familiar  with  the  proposed  man- 

the  net  balance  owing  at  the  end  of   1959  cently  in  Boui  v.  City  of  Columbia,  378  U.S.  °^''  °'  carrying  out  the  testimonial  dinner, 

was  $150,000.  It  Is  my  position  that  $120,000  347  (1964) .  no  person  should  be  required  to  "^'^    ^    understand    that    the    dinner    was 

oi   this   Indebtedness    was   politically    con-  speculate  or  to  guess  whether  a  course  of  actually  carried  out  In  that  manner, 

nected.  action  violates  a  standard  of  conduct  which  "**  *****  ***"*  ^  advised  Senator  Dodd  that 

I  had  no  significant  debts  prior  to  1956  remains  to  be  adopted  and  to  apply  a  newly  ***®   ^^^  proceeds  of   the  dinner  should  be 

Between  1966  and  1958  I  ran  twice  for  the  adopted  standard  to  past  conduct  ■'.  .  .  u  at  treated  by  him  as  a  gift  excludable  from  gross 

Senate  and  once  for  the  nomlnaUon-  In  fact  ^"  ^'^^  *  fundamental  concept  of  the  com-  income    for    Federal    Income    tax    purposes 

1  was  running  non-stop  for  over  two  years  mon  law  .  .  under  the  provisions  of  section  102(a)  of  the 

TbiB  and  tbU  alone  was  why  my  personal  Admittedly  the  Committee's  Judgment  In  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  that  he 

Indebtedness  built  up  so  rapidly  during  this  *^s    ^^^^    was   slgnlflcantly   Influenced    by  ^^  ^^^^  *°  ^*  ^^^^  °^*  proceeds  In  any  way 

period.  standards  which  the  Committee  anticipates  **•  wished  and  not  solely  for  political  pur- 

The    poUttcally    connected    debts    totaling  ™'*y    ***    recommended    and    eventually    ac-  Po^es.                                                                

$iaO,000  have  been  paid  off  by  me  since  1959  cepted  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  that  we  move  to  „    ».       .x.             "**   •'obkph  Blumenteld." 

largely  out  of  testimonial  proceeds   In  addl-  ^^^  adoption  of  such  standards  as  soon  as  ^  Subscribed  to  in  my  presence  and  sworn 

tton.  between  1969  and  1966  I  spent  from  mv  *^^    ^^^^'^^    ^«'*^**    *»    concluded-but    It  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  February.  1967. 

p«on.I  fund.  $101/100  on  theTnrelS?^^  SJ^J^  «^'^  ^^'^^  t°  ^PP^y  ^hem  retro-  ^'^"''"^fZT^blic 

?^^J^'-  ""^^  '^  ^"^"^  '^  **^«  '^f 'adoption     Of    such     clearly     deflned'  — 

"■  standards   would,   hopsfully,   Insure   that   no  tXB.    Binati, 

Expenditures    incidental    to    the  other  Senator  would  in  future  be  subjected  Washington,  D.C.  June  9. 1967. 

ofllc* Of  UjS. Senator:  to  the  harrowing  personal  ordeal  which  I  Dk*"  Senator:   This  Is  the  last  of  the 

ntt«$l  and  entertainment  (In-  have    experienced    over    the    past    sixteen  three  letters  to  my  fellow  Senators  In  con- 

•    eluding    estimated    expenses  months.    And    even   more    importantly,    the  uection  with  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the 

of  $9.171.63) $61,090.67  early  adoption  of  sucb  standards  would  not  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 

I<eas    reimbursements 14,  340. 91  only  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate  and  Conduct. 

but  manifestly  would  serve  the  naUonal  In-  In  the  prior  two  letters  I  believe  I  have 

Subtotal  36,748.76  terest.  demonstrated  that: 

Duee  and  subscriptions 3,979.33                                          (a)    The   charge  of  double  billing  U  en- 
Photographs,      news      clipping  REsoLtmoN    of   Younc    Democbatic    Clubs,  tirely    groundless.    My    former    bookkeeper 
•ervloe,  radio  and  television-     10,  160. 61  Inc.,  Ma«  6     1967  made   a    few   minor    mistakes   in   billing  for 

S^^iXlTe""^^--^^^^^^^  abrrVp^sfn^'°Jh?iZ^es^o^f  ^h^e  ^^  '^^^'' '^^'^^oZT^s^.Te^^:^^'-^^ 

Less  relmhtirsementa i,  i40. 00  of  Connecticut  In  the  United  States  Senate  colunuilsts,  he  charged  that  these  nUstakes, 

for  the  past  nine  years*  attributable  solely  to  his  Incompetence,  were 

Subtotal 8,187.69  And  whereas  Senat<i  Dodd  has  achieved  Intentional   acts   ordered   by  me.   Moreover. 

===^=  a  memorable  record   la  the   Senate,  in  oar-  ^»  ^allure  to  claim  for  me  relmburaementB 

umoe   suppues    and    other    ex-  tlcular   lor   his  8pon*X)rBhip   of   the   May   21  ^^°^  *^*  Senate  basically  offsets  the  errors 

T-£!*^    w" 1 11,826.14  1963  resoluUon  which  made  the  Test  Ban  m  my  favor  made  by  him. 

IMS  relmburaementB 6.712.13  Treaty  possible,  and  his  many  correct  poel-  C')  The  charge  that  I  authorized  the  ex- 

•  tlons  on  matters  of  foreign  affairs;  pendlture   of    at   least   $116,083    of   political 

Subtotal  6,113.01  And  whereas  Senator  Dodd,  because  of  his  funds  for  personal  expenses  is  both  untrue 

^^^                                                      '  lack  of  financial  resources,  has  achieved  this  ''"d  substantively  irrelevant.  It  is  untrue  In 

■'■°***   66,190.40  remarkable  record  at  a  great  personal  sacrl-  that  more  than  $116,083  of  these  funds  were 

—  ^                                                    =====  flee;  gifts  to  me  to  be  used  at  my  discretion.  And 

jsxpenaitures   in   malntalnUig   a  And    whereas    many    of    Senator    Dodd's  It  U  substantively  Irrelevant  since  It  falls  to 

second  residence  In  Waahlng-  friends,  realizing  his  personal  sacrifice  and  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  my  polltl- 

TTt«ii«  believing  in  him  and  in  his  positions,  or-  cal    activities   have   resulted   In    a   personal 

•r  I     h" *•  **^^'  '^  ganlzed  various  testimonials  and  turned  their  deficit  of  about  $50,000,  after  taking  Into  ac- 

leiepnone  . a,  38S.  04  proceeds  over  to  him  as  personal  gifts  for  his  count  all  contributions  received  by  me  dur- 

Kepairs  and  maintenance 8.  364. 66  imrestrlcted  personal  use,  a  device  commonly  Ing  my  entire  service  as  a  Senator. 

K^  estate  taxes 6,890.81  used  throughout  the  coiuntry  to  show  tribute  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  responded 

inm"*    **^**** *<>■  297.  09  and  gratitude  to  distinguished  Individuals;  directly  to  the  charges  brought  against  me. 

Sf  w?Sfor 1,889.08  And  whereas  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  do  so  in 

K«nt  (1959) --  — 2,  147.60  Senator  Dodd  have  been  questioned  by  dls-  the  course  of  the  forthcoming  debate.  How- 
Moving  expenses  (1969) 1,266.76  loyal  former  staff  members;  ever,  there  are  larger  issues  involved  In  my 

-y^.  ,                                    ■ Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  Toung  case  which  go  to  the  rights  of  every  mem- 

^^'^  - 86.162.81  Democratic   Clubs  of   Connecticut   Inc.   do  ber  of  the  Senate. 

n—,u,  *o*.i                              ,„,  »,„  -,  hereby  reaffirm  their  faith  and  confidence  In  Because  I  know  that  Senators  wUl  want  to 

^™™*  ""^ *''*•  •fi»-  31  Senator    Thomas    J.    Dodd    and    do    hereby  consider  this  case  In  Its  luU  context  and  in 
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all  Its  Impllcatlona,  I  have  had  my  counsel 
prepare  a  msmorandim:!  analyzing  the 
serious  constitutional  questions  Involved  in 
the  bearings  and  Report  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. A  copy  of  that  memorandum  is  en- 
closed. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  time  necessary  to 
study  the  enclosed  memorandum  carefully. 
I  think  It  U  extremely  Important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

(Enclosure.) 


MeMORAKDUIC  CONCXXNINO  TBS  CONSTTTir- 
TIONAL  laSITES  RAIBZD  BT  THK  INVXSTIOATIOM 

or  Sknatcb  Trokas  J.  Dodo  bt  trx  Sxlxct 

COMIUTTXX     OM     STAMDAXOB     AND     CONDUCT, 

U.S.  Skmats 

THE  PaOPOflXD  CENSTTRX  OF  SENATOK  DODD  IS  IN 
CONTXAVXNTION  OF  H18  CONBTITUI'IONAI. 
RIOBTB 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
consider  whether  the  Imposition  of  the  sanc- 
tion of  censure  on  Senator  Dodd  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  United 
States  Senate  would  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law  applicable 
to  proceedings  of  this  sort. 

That  such  an  inquiry  Is  appropriate  Is  im- 
plicit in  the  Committee's  own  observation, 
in  its  Report,  that  "The  power  to  punish 
necessarily  Involves  the  ascertainment  of 
facts  and  application  of  appropriate  rules  of 
law"  (p.  9)  and  that  "The  action  of  a  House 
of  Congress  In  Judging  the  conduct  of  one  of 
its  Members  Is  'Judicial  In  nature',  .  .  .  and 
must  be  carried  out  in  proceedmg  consistent 
with  the  due  process  of  law  requirements  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution" 
(p.  11).  Indeed,  pursuant  to  these  observa- 
tions, the  Committee  purported  to  be  guided 
In  its  deliberations  "by  the  rules  of  evidence 
applicable  to  the  Federal  courts."  (/bid) 

The  Committee's  observations  were  In  ac- 
cord with  the  applicable  law.  The  Senate, 
when  It  acts  with  respect  to  its  own  members 
exerclBes  a  broad,  perhaps  unreviewable 
power.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
clear  that,  when  it  acts.  It  does  so  subject  "to 
the  restraints  Imposed  by  or  found  In  the 
Implications  of  the  Constitution."  Barry  v. 
United  states  ex  rel.  Cunningham,  279  U.S. 
597,  614  (1929).  Again  in  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178,  198  (1956)  the  Court 
held  that  "the  Bill  of  Rights  is  applicable  to 

[Congressional]  Investigations  as  to  all  formB 
of  government  action." 

It  is,  of  cotirse,  clear  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  the  action 
which  It  recommends  that  the  Senate  take, 
are  penal  and  punitive  in  nature.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Investigation  was  to  Investigate 
Senator  Dodd's  conduct  to  determine  wheth- 
er penal  sanction  should  be  imposed.  The 
penalty  of  censure  is  a  penalty  of  such  a  sort 
that  the  requirements  of  due  process  are 
applicable.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  State  may  not  take  action  which  has  the 
effect  of  Btigmatlzmg  an  individual  with  a 
"badge  of  Infamy"  without  complying  with 
due  process  requirements.  Wieman  v.  Vpde- 
graif,  344  UB.  183,  191  (1962) .  See  also  Willner 
v.  Committee  on  Character  and  Fitness,  373 
U.S.  102  (1963);  United  States  v.  Lovett.  328 
U.S.  303  (1946) ;  Slochower  v.  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  360  U.S.  661  (1956);  Bimbaum  v. 
Trussel,  371  F.  2d  672,  678,  679.  notes  13,  14 
(2d  Cir.  1966) ;  Beard  v.  Stahr.  370  U.S.  41,  42 
(1961)  (dissenting  opinion) . 

It  Is  evident  that  the  punishment  which 
the  Select  Committee  recommends  for  Sena- 
tor Dodd  is  comparable  m  its  impact  to  other 
sanctions  which  the  covirts  have  held  may 
not  be  imposed  without  due  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law.  Indeed, 
the  arbitrary  Infliction  of  such  penalties  on 
an  elected  representative  of  the  people  poses 
particular  threats  to  the  democratic  process. 

While  it  is  vital  that  such  representatives 
be  responsive   to   their   constituencies   and 


that  their  conduct  be  subject  to  public  scru- 
tiny, it  is  equally  vital  that  they  be  not  ex- 
posed to  the  exercise,  or  threatened  exercise, 
of  unrestrained  power  by  those  who  hold  a 
different  view.  If  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 
without  legal  restraint  or  arbitrarily,  they 
can  easily  become  the  Instrument  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  least  popular  view  Is  likely  to 
be  the  first  suppressed. 

While  no  charge  is  made  that  the  Select 
Committee,  or  any  member  of  the  Senate.  Is 
motivated  Improperly  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  censure  of  Senator  Dodd,  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  to  sanction  procedures  of  the 
sort  which  led  to  the  rendering  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Report  U  to  establish  a  precedent 
which  may,  at  other  and  different  times,  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  consequences. 

We  submit  that  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cedures employed  by  the  Committee,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  relied,  and  the  Judgment 
which  It  reached,  will  demonstrate  that  the 
action  which  It  proposes  that  the  Senate 
take  Is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  due  process  and  the  commands  of  the 
Constitution. 

/.  The  committee  condemned  Senator  Dodd 

on   the  basis  of  undefined  ex  post  facto 

standards 

It  is,  of  coiu'se,  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  due  process,  and  indeed,  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  "rule  of  law"  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  Jurisprudential  system,  that  a 
man  must  be  Judged  by  clearly-defined 
standards  formulated  i»1or  to  the  time  when 
he  engages  in  the  conduct  which  Is  being 
Judged. 

The  standards  must  not  only  be  formulated 
in  advance;  In  addition,  they  must  be  suf- 
ficiently precise  to  provide  a  reasonable  guide 
for  the  regulation  of  an  individual's  be- 
havior. The  Supreme  Court  has  observed  that 
"A  statute  which  dther  forbids  or  requires 
the  doing  of  an  act  In  terms  so  vague  that 
men  of  common  intelligence  must  neces- 
sarily guess  as  to  Its  meaning  and  differ  as 
to  Its  application,  falls  the  first  essential  of 
due  process  of  law."  Connally  v.  General 
Construction  Company,  360  U.S.  386.  381 
(1926);  United  States  v.  Cardiff.  344  U.S. 
174,  176   (1962). 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  requirements  of 
due  process  apply,  not  only  to  criminal 
prosecutions,  but  to  any  governmental  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  which  injure  an  indi- 
vidual or  deprive  him  of  a  valuable  right  or 
privilege.  Wltner  v.  Committee  on  Character 
and  Fitness.  373  U.8.  96  (1963)  [application 
for  admission  to  bar];  Greene  v.  McElroy, 
360  U.S.  474  (1959)  (revocation  of  security 
clearance] :  Goldsmith  v.  United  States  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  370  U.S.  117  (1926)  [appU- 
cation  of  accountant  to  practice  before  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals];  Gonzales  v.  United  States. 
348  U.S.  407  (1055)  [denial  of  status  as 
oonsdentlous  objector];  Kelly  v.  Herak.  252 
P.  Supp.  289  (D.  Mont.  1966)  [dismissal  of 
Oovemment  employee] ;  Z>oe  v.  CAB,  356  F. 
2d  699,  701  (10th  Clr.  1966)  [refusal  of  pilot's 
medical  certificate];  Duomar  v.  Ailes.  230 
F.  Supp.  87  (D.CD.C.  1964).  aff'd,  346  F.  2d 
834  (D.C.  Clr.  1965)  [expulsion  of  cadet  from 
UB.  Military  Academy]. 

Prior  to  the  Committee  investigation  there 
was,  of  course,  no  information  given  Senator 
Dodd  as  to  the  principles  which  would  be 
applied  In  judging  him,  for,  Indeed,  no  such 
principles  had  been  formulated.  Even  in  the 
Report  which  was  the  culmination  of  the 
Committee's  work,  there  is  no  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  rules  which  are  applicable,  and 
which  the  Committee  found  Senator  Dodd 
to  have  transgressed.  There  is,  rather,  merely 
a  description  of  the  conduct  which  the  Com- 
mittee found  Senator  Dodd  to  have  engaged 
in,  and  a  conclusion  that  that  course  of 
conduct  "Is  contrary  to  accepted  morals, 
derogates  from  the  public  trust  expected  of 
a  Senator,  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
Into  dishonor  and  disrepute"  (Report,  p.  27) . 
This  Delphic  st;andard,  if  It  had  been  formu- 
lated prior  to  the  hearings,  would  have  been 


analogous  to  the  State  statute  considered 
by  the  United  States  Suixvme  Court  In 
Musser  v.  UtsA,  333  UB.  96  (1948)  making 
unlavrful  conduct  injurious  to  "public  mor- 
als." The  Supreme  Court  mdlcated.  wltfa  re- 
spect to  that  ststuto,  that,  unless  the  State 
Supreme  Court  severely  restricted  its  scope. 
It  would  be  void  because  "on  Its  face  It  falls 
to  give  adequate  guidance  to  those  who 
would  be  law  abiding,  to  advise  defendants 
of  the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  they 
are  charged,  or  to  guide  courts  In  trying 
those  who  are  accused"  (333  UJ3.  at  97). 

In  pomt  of  fact,  as  one  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's members  has  explicitly  recognized, 
the  standards  applied  by  the  Committee  in 
assessing  Senator  Dodd's  conduct  are  stand- 
ards which  cannot  be  clearly  stated  since 
they  are  still  In  the  process  of  formulation. 
Commenting  on  the  Committee's  Judgment, 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,,  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  has  said : 

"The  Committee  did  attempt  to  pass  a 
fair  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  generally  accepted  standards 
and  also  on  the  boats  of  the  rules  and  stand- 
ards which  it  anticipated  may  be  recom- 
mended and  eventually  accepted  in  the  Sen- 
ate."  (Appendix  A)    (Emphasis  Supplied) 

What  Senator  McCarthy  suggests,  an 
analysis  of  the  Select  Coinmlttee's  Report 
and  of  the  findings  and  evidence  upon  which 
it  Is  based  confirms.  As  will  be  demonstrated, 
the  Committee's  recommended  censure  of 
Senator  Dodd  because  of  his  alleged  mis- 
handling of  testlmomal  and  campaign  funds 
was  based  on  the  ex  post  facto  application 
of  at  least  four  propositions  not  heretofore 
generally  recognized  as  constituting  appli- 
cable legal  or  moral  principles  .^ 

If  the  Select  Committee  had  concluded 
from  Its  analysis  of  Senator  Dodd's  affairs 
that  these  norms  should  govern  him  (and 
others).  In  the  future,  it  would  have  func- 
tioned as  congressional  committees  usually 
function.  And  its  Judgment,  like  most  legis- 
lative Judgments,  would  be  susceptible  to 
appraisals  and  crtticlsm  on  only  one  level: 
Was  It  wise  or  unwise? 

But  this  Committee  was  not  simply  acting 
In  an  investigatory  capacity.  It  was,  as  It 
recognized,  performing  a  function  which  was 
"Judicial  In  nature"  (Report,  p.  11).  It  set 
out,  not  to  guide  the  future  of  all  Senators, 
but  to  Judge  the  past  conduct  of  one  Senator. 

By  recommending  Senator  Dodd's  censure 
for  the  violation  of  rules  which  the  Commit- 
tee Itself  formulated  for  the  first  time  when 
assessing  bis  conduct,  and  is  still  formulat- 
ing, the  Committee  subjected  Senator  Dodd 
to  an  ex  post  facto  Judgment. 

To  the  Founding  Fathers  such  a  Judgment, 
In  the  exercise  of  the  punitive  powers  of  the 
state,  or  any  of  Its  instrumentalities,  was  the 
vice  beyond  all  others — one  so  Inimical  to  a 
free  society  that  the  Convention  of  1787 
bracketed  ex  post  facto  laws  with  the  dreaded 
bills  of  attainder  and  wrote  prohibitions  of 
them,  not  mto  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  into 
the  original  Constitution  Itself  and  made 
those  prohibitions  expressly  binding,  not 
only  on  the  federal  Government,  but  on  the 
States,  as  well.  UB.  Const.  Art.  I  !  9  cl.  3  and 
S  10  cl.  1. 

A.  Prior  Lieglslatlve  Efforts 

The  Impropriety  of  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion is  even  clearer  when  we  consider  that 
the   practices  for  which   it   has   condemned 


>We  do  not  argue  that  the  proposed  cen- 
sure of  Senator  Dodd  for  double-billing  of 
travel  expenses  is  equally  susceptible  to  at- 
tack as  an  ex  post  facto  determination.  We 
do  contend,  however,  that,  by  any  standard, 
the  evidence  cited  as  showing  that  Senator 
Dodd  Intentionally  sought  and  obtained  such 
double  reimbursement  was  Inadequate.  An- 
nexed as  Appendix  B  is  a  letter  by  Senator 
Dodd  prevloviBly  circulated  to  the  Senate 
under  date  of  May  4,  1967  considering  that 
matter  in  detail. 
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Sen&tor  Dodd  ai«  practices  of  a  sort  that 
bsve  be«n  studied  over  tbe  years  by  Con- 
gress with  a  view  toward  legislative  action, 
but  ■wlttx  respect  to  -wblcb  Congreas  baa, 
dasplts  many  efforts,  even  yet  been  unable  to 
focmuUte  rules  wblch  it  bas  been  willing  to 
adopt. 

Since  at  least  19S3.  Congress  hss  consid- 
ered hundreds  of  bills  all  designed  to  require 
the  reporting  by  members  of  tbe  Senate  and 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  financial  In- 
formation relating  to  their  sources  of,  and 
application  of,  their  income.  One  of  the  bills 
introduced  in  1053  was  HJt.  3129,  Introduced 
by  Representative  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  which 
would  have  required  the  reporting  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  their 
Income,  divided  into  various  categories,  and 
their  gross  expenditures.  Even  though  bills 
in  substantially  the  same  tatni  have  been 
Introduced  in  every  session  of  Congress  since 
that  time,  no  such  legislation  has  been 
adopted. 

Also  In  1S63.  a  bill  was  Introduced  by 
Representative  Radwan,  HJi.  6332,  which 
would  have  required  every  member  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  whom  there  had  been 
established  a  fund  to  assist  him  in  defray- 
ing his  siqtenses  to  file  "a  sutement  disclos- 
ing detailed  Information  with  respect  to  per- 
sons contributing  to  such  fund,  the  amount 
of  each  expenditure  from  each  fund,  and 
the  purpose  of  each  such  e^Mnditure." 

In  April  of  last  yetur  there  wss  Introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  as  HJL 
147M  a  bill  wlilch  woiUd  have  made  it  a 
erlmliua  offense  for  any  member  of  Congress 
to  receive  directly  or  indirectly  "any  contrl. 
tratlon  as  a  result  of  a  fund-raising  event 
organized  in  his  behalf"  and  to  use  "all  or 
any  part  of  such  contribution  for  personal 
living  or  family  purposes  .  .  ."  Neither  of 
these  bills  became  law. 

In  a  bin  introduced  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  H.R.  3686  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Tenser,  of  Mew  York,  it  was  recited. 
In  eonnectlon  with  the  proposed  eetablish- 
ment  of  a  Joint  congressional  committee  on 
ethics,  that: 

"Some  conflicts  of  Interest  are  clearly 
wrong  and  should  be  proscribed  by  sanctions 
In  the  criminal  law;  however,  many  are  eom- 
poaed  of  ruch  ditterse  circumstances,  events, 
and  intanffible  and  indirect  concerns  that 
only  the  individual  conscience  can  serve  as  a 
practical  guide.  But  there  are  many  possibili- 
ties of  conflict  in  that  sh^idotoland  of  con- 
duct  for  which  guidance  would  be  useful  and 
health]/,  but  for  which  the  criminal  law  is 
neither  suited  or  suitable."  (Emphasis  Sup- 
pUed) 

Tbe  problems  In  this  area  are.  as  H.R.  2586 
points  out.  in  a  "shadowland  of  c<»duct  for 
which  guidance  would  be  useful  and  healthy 
.  .  .  ",  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
and  observers  of  Congreas  have  over  many 
years  grappled  with  these  problems,'  no  set 


*  Senator  Dodd  has  consistently  supported, 
and  voted  for,  legislation  of  this  sort.  For 
example,  on  July  27,  1064,  S.  337,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jordan,  was  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  action.  The  bill  would 
have  required  a  disclosure  of  business  In- 
terests. On  tbe  floor  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  strengthen  the  bill.  This  was  the 
Clarke-Case  amendment.  Senator  Dodd  voted 
for  this  amendment,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  00  to  26.  Then  Senator  WllUams  of- 
fered an  amendment  wblch  would  have  re- 
quired each  Senator  to  report  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  once  a  year  his  assets  and  liabili- 
ties and  a  copy  of  bis  tax  return.  Senator 
Dodd  voted  for  this  amendment  but  It  -too 
was  defeated,  this  time  by  a  vote  of  59  to  27. 
Finally,  a  motion  to  recommit  was  enter- 
tained and  It  was  carried.  Senator  Dodd  voted 
against  the  recommittal  motion.  The  recom- 
mittal motion  resulted  in  a  bill  with  no  fi- 
nancial disclosure  provisions. 


of  standards  has  yet  been  developed  which 
Congress  hss  been  willing  to  enact  into  lav. 
B.  The  Standards  Applied  by  the  Committee 

An  analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  and  of  the  findings  and  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  It  is  based  demonstrates 
that  the  recommended  censure  of  Senator 
Dodd  because  of  his  handling  and  use  of  tes- 
timonial and  campaign  funds  was  based  upon 
the  ex  post  facto  application  of  at  least  fo\ir 
projxwltlons. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  the  outset,  that  tbe 
Conunittee  made  no  finding  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  receipt  of  funds  from  testimonial  din- 
ners or  campaign  contributions.  Senator 
Dodd's  personal  estate  was  enriched  or  en- 
hanced. The  Committee  made  no  inquiry 
into  the  question  whether  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Dodd  by  way  of  campaign 
contributions  and  testimonial  funds  ex- 
ceeded his  total  expenditures  for  campaign 
and  political  purposes,  so  that  he  reaped 
a  net  personal  profit.  As  is  demonstrated  In 
Appendix  C  hereto,  Senator  Dodd's  expendi- 
tures for  political  purposes  exceeded  by  a 
substantial  margin  ths  amounts  he  received 
from  campaign  contrtisutlons  and  testimo- 
nial proceeds  taken  together. 

The  Committee's  whole  effort  was  to  deter- 
mine, not  whether  there  bad  been  a  net  di- 
version of  funds  to  Senator  Dodd's  personal 
use,  but  whether,  by  a  tracing  of  the  funds 
received,  it  could  be  established  that  some 
of  the  fimds  from  the  testimonial  or  cam- 
paign contribution  accounts  were  expended 
for  purposes  which  might  be  characterized  as 
"personal." 

Thus,  tbe  first  proposition  upon  which  tbe 
Committee's  conclusion  is  obviously  based  is 
the  proposition  that  a  Senator  must  at  all 
times  segregate  In  separate  bank  accounts, 
or  by  other  means,  personal  funds  on  the 
one  hand,  and  campaign  or  political  funds, 
on  tbe  other.  That  this  was  a  fundamental 
basis  for  the  Committee's  conclusion  Is  also 
evidenced  by  the  Committee's  frequent  ref- 
erences In  Its  Report  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  "mingling"  of  funds  In  these  categories. 
See,  for  example,  tbe  Committee  Report  at 
pages  18,  20, 22,  23. 

While  such  an  "antl-mlngllng"  rule  might 
be  a  desirable  and  beneficial  one,  one  while 
it  might  be  sound  as  a  matter  of  housekeep- 
ing In  connection  wltb  tbe  management  of 
one's  personal  affairs.  It  has  certainly  never 
been  accepted  at  adopted  as  a  binding  rule 
for  the  violation  of  which  punishment  should 
be  Imposed.  In  other  words,  even  with  re- 
spect to  funds  clearly  designated  by  the  donor 
as  campaign  contributions,  while  It  might 
generally  be  recognized  that  funds  In  the 
amount  of  the  donations  should  be  put  to 
political  or  camp>atgn  use.  It  haa  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  seriously  advanced  that  the 
amounts  so  contributed  must,  under  penalty 
of  punishment  or  ostracism,  be  regarded  as  a 
trust  res,  and  treated  as  such. 

The  second  proposition  upon  which  the 
Committee's  conclusions  are  based  Is  that, 
whenever  a  political  candidate  or  officeholder 
is  the  beneficiary  of  a  fund-raising  "testi- 
monial" the  funds  from  which  are  to  be 
devoted.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to  bis  own 
personal  use,  those  oontrlbutLng  must  be 
specifically  advised  that  the  funds  are  In- 
tended for  the  personal  use  of  the  beneficiary. 
Thus,  the  Conunittee.  in  condemning  Senator 
Dodd,  pointed  out  that  the  notices  of  the 
fund-raising  events,  in  some  instances, 
"failed  to  state  for  whtt  purposes  tbe  funds 
were  to  be  used."  (Report,  p.  25.)  The  Re- 
port further  conunented  that  "not  one 
soUcltatlon  letter.  Invitation,  ticket,  pro- 
gram, or  other  written  communication  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  for  personal  purposes."  The  Committee 
went  on  to  find  that  '^art  of  the  proceeds" 
from  these  testimonials  was  used  for  his 
personal  benefit.  The  Conunlttee's  obvious 
hypothesis   was  that  It   Is   only   where  tbe 


donors  are  spedfleally  told  that  tbe  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  petscmal  purposes  that  they 
may  be  so  employed. 

That  this  was  an  underlying  principle 
which  guided  this  Committee's  action  Is  also 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
did  not,  in  Its  ooncltislons,  distinguish  be- 
tween tbe  various  fund-raising  dinners  and 
other  functions  from  wblch  Senator  Dodd 
received  proceeds.  With  respect  to  the  1961 
fund-raising  dinner  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Senator  Dodd,  anyone  acting 
for  him,  or  anyone  connected  with  the  ar- 
ranging for  or  conducting  of,  the  dinner,  rep- 
resented in  any  way  that  tbe  funds  were  to 
be  used  for  campaign  or  political  purposes. 
Thus,  the  materials  relating  to  that  dinner 
and  annexed  to  the  Stipulation  of  Facte  as 
Appendices  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  consistently  de- 
scribed the  affair  only  as  a  "testimonial." 
The  dinner  was  held  In  tbe  middle  of  Senator 
Dodd's  term.  The  Arthur  Powers'  letter  solic- 
iting contrlbutlona  In  connection  with  that 
dinner  emphasized  that  it  was  a  "nonpar- 
tisan tribute."  Of  the  seven  newspaper 
articles  in  the  record  relating  to  this  dinner, 
six  emphasized  Its  "non-partisan"  character, 
and  two  referred  prominently  to  some  of  the 
Republicans  present.'  The  Committee's  In- 
clusion of  the  proceeds  from  this  dinner  In 
the  funds  alleged  to  have  been  Improperly 
diverted  makes  It  clear  that  the  Committee 
was  resting  on  the  proposition  that  any 
"testimonial"  for  a  political  candidate  or 
ofSceholder  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  campaign  funds, 
unless  some  other  purpose  Is  explicitly  stated. 
Such  a  rxile  Is  not  only  completely  unsup- 
ported by  any  rule  of  law,  generally  accepted 
morals,  or  popular  understanding,  but  Is,  In- 
deed, contrary  to  the  common  understanding 
of  such  affairs. 

The  giving  of  "testimonial"  dinners  and 
other  functions  Is  not  confined  to  the  hon- 
oring of  political  figures.  Thus,  such  func- 
tions are  frequently  given  In  tribute  to  peo- 
ple of  accomplishment  in  many  fields.  In- 
deed, "testimonial"  has  been  defined  as  "an 
expression  of  appreciation:  token  of  esteem: 
tribute",*  and  as  "a  gift  presented  to  some- 
one by  a  number  of  persons  as  an  expression 
of  appreciation  or  acknowledgement  of  serv- 
ices or  merit,  or  of  admiration  or  respect."  • 

The  Committee's  treatment  of  these  "testi- 
monials" also  Ignored  the  multitude  of  affi- 
davits submitted  by  persons  who  attended 
these  affairs  stating  that  they  understood  the 
money  donated  to  have  been  intended  for 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  use.  While  It  is  true 
that  such  affidavits  were  not  obtained  from 
all  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  affairs,  It  is 
also  true  that  there  was  no  contrary  evi- 
dence or  testimony  given  by  any  contributor 
to  any  of  them. 

Our  contention  that  there  Is  no  common 
understanding  or  conunonly  accepted  prln- 


'  Indeed,  the  only  references  In  the  press 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  proceeds  might 
be  used  for  campaign  purposes  were  in  two 
articles  which  ap{>eared  after  the  dinner  (and 
therefore  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intent  of  the  donors) .  The  Hartford 
Times  reported  that  "Some  of  the  money,  it 
was  reported  will  be  used  to  clean  up  a  deficit 
outstanding  since  Mr.  Dodd's  1958  cam- 
paign." The  New  Britain  News  reported  that 
tbe  Treasurer  of  tbe  conunittee  "said  the 
money  will  help  Sen.  Dodd  meet  bis  cam- 
paign deficit."  Tbe  treasurer,  Mr.  Powers,  de- 
nied under  oath  ever  having  made  such  a 
statement  (Tr.  636-36) . 

*  Webster's  Third  International  Dictionary. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  source  cites 
as  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  testimonial  planned  in  his 
honor"  and  "as  a  testimonial  to  his  war  serv- 
Ice,  he  was  . .  .  made  the  recipient  of  a  sword 
of  superb  workmanship." 

•  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  3rd  ed. 
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clple  that  "testimonial"  funds  must  be  used 
only  for  campaign  purposes  also  finds  con- 
siderable support  in  testimony  given  by 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  in  the  trial  of 
William  O.  Stratton  which  is  reported  as 
United  States  v.  William  O.  Stratton,  16 
A.P.T.R.  ad  776  (NJ3.  111.  March  10,  1966). 
Senator  Dlrksen  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

"Q.  Where  a  candidate  receives  a  contri- 
bution from  a  supp>orter,  is  there  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  how  he  uses  that  money? 

"A.  By  requirement  I  wotild  assume  you 
mean  a  ruling  or  a  regulation  or  an  inter- 
pretation of  existing  law. 

"There  could  be  such  rulings,  of  course,  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  in  existing  law  with  respect  to  an 
Interpretation  that  very  specifically  puts  a 
restriction  on  him  as  to  how  he  uses  It  once 
tbe  contribution  or  the  gift  has  been  made 
for  that  purpose."  (Transcript,  p.  7587) 

Senator  Dirksen  recognized  that  It  Is  com- 
mon practice  to  accept  private  contributions 
for  use  in  defraying  expenses  which  are  "per- 
sonal" but  which  are  one  of  the  inescapable 
costs  of  holding  public  office: 

"Q.  Senator,  with  respect  to  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  a  man  in  public  office, 
how  does  he  normally  meet  those  demainds? 
•     •     • 

"A.  It  Is  wholly  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
capacity,  and  If  counsel  will  permit,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  got  rather  curious  about  tbe 
demands  on  myself  over  a  pe-lod  of  time, 
and  we  clocked  them  for  a  period  of  about 
six  months,  and  generally  speaking  they  ran 
at  the  rate  of  roughly  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day.  Those  are  all  forms  of  demands,  for 
political  purposes,  for  nonpolltlcal  purposes, 
contributions  where  a  church  burned  down 
or  where  a  church  wanted  a  new  pipe  organ 
or  where  they  wanted  to  send  a  girls'  basket- 
ball game  to  a  league  performance  out  east 
somewhere,  and  they  are  as  varied  as  human 
activity. 

"So  we  Just  lumped  them  all  together  and 
they  ran  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day. 

"Well,  manifestly  that  would  exceed  your 
entire  salary,  and  how  would  you  meet  It 
unless  you  bad  sustaining  funds  out  of 
which  you  could  take  care  of  It? 

"So  you  have  to  become  very  selective 
about  meeting  denuinds  of  that  kind. 

"Q.  And  from  where  are  such  funds  ob- 
tained? 

"A.  Well,  there  are  helpful  contributions 
from  those  who  recognize  the  difflculty  that 
public  service  interposefl  for  you.  and  you 
undertake  to  use  such  funds,  if  you  can,  for 
that  purpose."  (Transcript,  pp.  7688-90) 

Senator    Dirksen    particularly    recognized 
that  a  man   in  public  office  receives  both 
general    gifts    and    campaign    contributions 
and  that  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  both  to  dis- 
tinguish between   them   and   to  determine 
what.  If  any,  limitations  should  properly  be 
imposed  on  the  use  of  either: 
"Q.  I  have   a   question   or  two,    Senator: 
"You  discussed  earlier  two  types  of  con- 
tributions which  I  understood  you  recognized 
as  typically  received  by  candidates  or  politi- 
cal leaders,  politicians,  one,  campaign  con- 
tributions and,  two,  general  gifts,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly. 
"Is  that  right? 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  In  your  experience  do  you  have  con- 
tributions received  which  are  of  two  different 
types? 

"A.  Tea,  I  think  so,  and  may  it  please  tbe 
Court,  let  me  illustrate  for  example:  There 
are  such  committees  as  the  National  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee,  wblch  both 
parties  maintain.  A  man  may  send  a  oon- 
trtbutloa  to  that  committee  that  may  ba 
eannarkad  for  me  or  for  any  other  senator. 
There  Is  no  Intardlctloa  on  It,  no  Indication 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  ^wnt. 


"So  if  that  contribution  does  reach  me  I 
would  feel  tree  to  spend  it  In  any  way  that 
my  personal  judgment  dictated. 

"Now  In  addition  to  that  you  get  con- 
tributions that  come  directly  to  you,  in- 
tended, of  course,  for  tbe  campaign  that 
happens  to  be  at  hand,  so  there  Is  a  little 
bit  of  distinction  there,  I  am  quite  sure. 
However.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
particular  prohibition  on  bow  you  should 
spend  either  one  of  these  contributions." 
(Transcript,  pp.  7626-7) 

While  the  Select  Committee  apparently 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  de- 
scription of  a  fund-raising  function  as  a 
"testimonial"  warranted  the  presumption 
that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  for  cam- 
paign purposes,  it  seems  clear  that  an  op- 
posite presumption  would  be  more  warranted. 
In  common  parlance.  It  Is  submitted,  a 
"testimonial"  Is  a  function  to  honor  and  give 
tribute  to  an  individual;  it  would  commonly 
be  assumed  that  tbe  benefits  accruing  to  the 
person  honored  were  for  his  unrestricted 
use.' 

Thus,  the  second,  highly  questionable, 
principle  which  the  Committee  used  to  judge 
Senator  Dodd's  conduct  was  tbe  proposition 
that  no  funds  from  a  "testimonial"  may  be 
used  for  tbe  personal  benefit  of  tbe  person 
honored  unless  those  attending  or  contrib- 
uting are  specifically  informed  that  such  use 
Is  Intended. 

Tbe  third  novel  proposition  upon  which 
the  Committee  relies  Is  that  political  funds 
must  be  used  exclusively  within  "the  poUti- 
cal  campaign  period"  and  within  the  con- 
stituency for  wliich  they  are  solicited.  This 
reliance  Is  demonstrated  by  tbe  fact  that  the 
Conunittee  found  ttiat  "Senator  Dodd  used 
at  least  $116,083"  of  "political"  funds  for  his 
personal  purposes '  and,  in  describing  the 
usee  to  which  this  amount  was  put,  Indi- 
cated that  there  was  included  within  this 
$116,083  some  amount  which  the  Committee 
had  allocated  there  because  it  constituted 
expenditures  "Incurred  by  Senator  IX>dd  out- 
side of  Connecticut  or  by  members  of  his 


•  The  Committee  attempts  to  provide  some 
basis  for  distinguishing  testimonials  In  be- 
half of  Senator  Dodd  from  other  testimonials 
by  characterizing  them  as  "political  in  char- 
acter." Admittedly  they  were  "political"  in 
the  sense  that  the  principal  accomplishments 
of  the  man  being  honored  were  In  the  area 
of  politics;  they  were  "political"  in  tbe  same 
sense  that  a  testimonial  for  a  minister  is  re- 
ligious— for  a  doctor,  medical.  The  Commit- 
tee refers  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  from  the 
affairs  were  under  tbe  control  of  members  of 
Senator  Dodd's  staff,  the  participation  by 
members  of  Senator  Dodd's  staff,  the  politi- 
cal relationship  between  Senator  Dodd  and 
tbe  sponsors,  and  the  like.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  any  of  the  facts  referred 
to  would  warrant  the  Inference  that  persons 
donating  to,  or  attending,  such  affairs  should 
presume  that  the  funds  are  to  be  employed 
only  for  campaign  purposes. 

'Since  the  Committee  does  not  indicate 
In  its  Report,  and  has  not  otherwise  advised 
Senator  Dodd  or  bis  counsel,  as  to  the  com- 
plete make-up  of  the  $116,083  of  expendi- 
tures It  found  to  be  "personal".  It  is  not 
possible  to  examine  in  detail  Its  findmgs  in 
this  area.  We  note,  however,  tlie  inordinate 
difficulty  of  determining,  with  respect  to  a 
man  in  political  life,  where  bis  personal  ex- 
penses end  and  where  his  political  expenses 
begin.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  has  testi- 
fied, in  proceedings  referred  to  supra,  that, 
for  example,  "the  purchase  of  clothing  by 
a  man  that  Is  frequently  and  constantly 
campaigning  .  .  .  could  well  be  a  political 
expeiue."  (Transcript,  pp.  7623-24.)  In  Ap- 
pendix G  hereto  we  have  demonstrated  that 
Senator  Dodd's  political  expenditures  were 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  of  the  funds  received. 


family  or  bis  repreaentatlTss  outside  of  ttw 
political  campaign  period."  Again,  there  la 
certainly  no  generally  reoognieed  rule  of  law 
or  public  morals  tbat  prescribes  that  money 
given  tor  campaign  purposes  must  be  used 
within  the  Jurisdletton  embracing  the  office 
sought — particularly  In  a  case  such  as  this 
where  it  bas  twen  stipulated  tbat  some  of  tbe 
campaign  funds  were  raised  outside  of  Con- 
necticut (SttpuUUon,  fl  60-62,  65-66). 

Nor  Is  there  any  presently  existing 
statute,  rule  or  regulation  which  proscribes 
the  expenditure  of  campaign  funds  other 
than  for,  or  during  tbe  period  of,  a  particu- 
lar campaign.  Indeed,  tbe  applicable  rule 
for  tax  purposes  is  to  tbe  contrary.  Thus, 
Revenue  Ruling  64-80,  1964-1  Cumulative 
Bulletin  p.  11,  dealing  wltb  "political  con- 
tributions" provides  that:  "Contributions 
to  political  organizations  are  customarily 
made  with  the  Intent  and  understanding 
that  they  be  used  for  tbe  expenses  of  a 
political  campaign  or  for  some  similar  pur- 
pose." The  ruling  goes  on  to  say  that  "Where 
a  political  gift  Is  received  by  an  individual 
or  a  political  organization  and  it  is  held 
or  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  i.e.,  for 
present  or  future  expenses  of  a  political 
campaign  or  for  some  similar  purpose.  It  Is 
not  taxable  Income  to  the  recipient."  Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  Treasury  Department  ■ 
has  recognized  that  contributions  In  con- 
nection with  a  particular  campaign  need  not 
be  expended  solely  on  that  campaign. 

Finally,  the  Committee's  conclusions  ere 
also  based  upon  Its  finding,  to  which  it  ap- 
parently accorded  considerable  weight  that: 
"Senator  Dodd  exercised  the  influence  and 
power  of  his  office  as  United  States  Senator 
to  directly  or  indirectly  obtain  funds  from 
the  public  through  testimonials  which  were 
political  In  character,  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1961  to  196S."  The  Conunltteel 
assumption  apparently  was  tbat  It  is  con- 
trary to  law  or  public  morals  for  a  man  in 
public  office  to  engage  in  activities  which  are 
at>etted  by  tbe  prestige  which  he  bas  in  that 
office  and  which  result  in  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him.  While  the  scope  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Committee  relied  Is  not 
clear,  it  is  not  immediately  apparent  why,  if 
It  Is  applied  at  all,  it  ought  not  be  applied  to 
speaking  tours,  or  any  other  pubUc  appear- 
ance from  which  a  pecuniary  benefit  ac- 
crues. It  should  not  require  extended  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  that  no  clear  legal  or 
moral  rule  has  ever  been  formulated  in  this 
sirea. 

C.  Tbe  impropriety  of  tbe  standards  applied 
It  is  evident  that  Senator  Dodd  has  been 
judged  ag&lnft  standards  newly  minted  by 
the  Select  Committee.  He  faces,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  severe  punishment — a  vote  of  cen- 
sure which  Is  Intended  to  hurt  him  and 
which,  if  Implemented,  will  hurt  him. 

Such  a  judgment  and  such  a  punishment 
cannot  be  squared  with  tbe  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.) 
277  (1867),  the  Supreme  Court  struck  from 
tbe  Reconstruction  Constitution  of  Missourt 
a  provision  which  would  have  barred  from 
the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  any  person 
who  did  not  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not 
supported  the  Confederacy  or  performed 
other  acts  refiectlng  something  less  than 
wholehearted  support  for  the  Union  cause. 
Tbe  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice  Field,  said : 
"Tbe  dissbliities  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  must  be  regarded  as  penal- 
ties— they  constitute  punishment.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  counsel  of  Missouri  that  to 
punish  one  is  to  deprive  tiim  of  life,  liberty. 


•  The  ruling  does  not  of  course  speak  to 
the  question  when  a  gift  Is  a  "political"  con- 
tribution and  when  It  Is  not.  Thus,  It  does 
not  answer  the  question  whether  a  "testi- 
monial" donation  is  "political"  m'  personal. 
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or  propMty,  and  tb»t  to  take  from  blm  any- 
thing leas  than  these  la  no  piinlabment  at 
all.'  The  learned  counsel  does  not  \ue  these 
terms — life,  liberty,  and  property — as  com- 
prehending every  right  known  to  the  law. 
He  does  not  Include  under  liberty  freedom 
from  outrage  on  the  feelings  as  well  as  re- 
straints on  the  person.  He  does  not  Include 
under  property  those  estates  which  one  may 
acquire  in  professions,  though  they  are  often 
the  source  of  the  highest  emoluments  and 
honors.  The  deprivation  of  any  rights,  civil 
or  political,  previoiisly  enjoyed,  may  be  pun- 
ishment, the  circumstances  attending  and 
the  causes  of  the  deprivation  determining 
this  fact."  (71  U.S.  at  320) . 

It  went  on  to  define  "ex  post  facto  law": 

"By  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  meant  one 
which  Imposes  a  punishment  for  an  act 
which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was 
committed;  or  imposes  additional  punish- 
ment to  that  then  prescribed;  or  changes  the 
rules  of  evidence  by  which  less  or  different 
testimony  is  sxifflctent  to  convict  than  was 
then  required."  (71  UjS.  at  325-28) 

On  the  same  day  that  it  decided  Cummings 
the  Court  also  struck  down  a  Reconstruc- 
tion statute  which,  in  effect,  barred  a  Con- 
federate Senator  and  others  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Confederacy  from  practicing  be- 
fore the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ex  Parte 
Garland.  71  UJ3.  (4  Wall.)  333  (1867). 

In  Burgess  v.  Salmon,  97  U.S.  (7  Otto)  381 
(1878) ,  the  Court  again  recognized  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Constitutional  provision  out- 
lawing the  ex  post  facto  imposition  of 
punishments  and  penalties.  Sustaining  the 
dismissal  of  a  Government  Civil  suit  to  re- 
cover allegedly  unpaid  taxes,  the  Court  said : 

"In  the  present  case,  the  acts  and  admls- 
slona  of  the  government  establish  the  posi- 
tion that  the  duties  exacted  by  law  had  been 
fully  paid,  and  tbe  goods  bad  been  surren- 
dered and  transported  before  tbe  President 
luut  approved  the  act  of  Congress  Imposing 
an  increased  duty  upon  them. 

"To  impose  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods 
a  criminal  punishment  or  a  penalty  of  $377 
for  not  paying  an  additional  tax  of  four  cents 
a  pound  would  subject  him  to  the  operation 
of  an  ez  post  facto  law. 

"•  •  •  the  ex  post  facto  effect  of  a  law 
cannot  be  evaded  by  giving  a  civil  form  to 
that  which  is  essentially  criminal."  (97  VS. 
at  3A4— 8fi) 

United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S.  303  (194«) , 
although  decided  under  the  bill  of  attainder 
branch  of  tbe  constitutional  clause,  also  U 
relevant.  There  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  conducting  hearings,  concluded  that 
three  federal  employees  were  guilty  of  "sub- 
versive activities"  and  procured  the  enact- 
ment Of  a  rider  to  an  appropriations  bill 
which  barred  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  pay 
them  salaries. 

As  explained  by  the  Court: 

"The  committee,  stating  that  'subversive 
activity'  had  not  before  been  defined  by 
Congress  or  by  the  covirts,  formulated  its  own 
definition  of  'subversive  activity'  which  we 
set  out  In  the  margin.  Respondents  Watson, 
Dodd,  and  Lovett  were,  according  to  the  sub- 
committee, guilty  of  having  engaged  in  'sub- 
versive activity  within  the  definition  adopted 
by  tbe  ccanmittee.' "  (328  U.S.  at  311) 

Such  a  procediire  could  not  stand: 

"No  one  woiild  think  that  Congress  could 
have  passed  a  valid  law,  stating  that  after 
investigation  it  had  found  Ijovett,  Dodd,  and 
Watson  'guilty'  of  the  crime  of  engaging  in 
'subversive  activities,'  defined  that  term  for 
the  first  time,  nnd  sentenced  them  to  per- 
petual ezcIuBlon  from  any  government  em- 
ployment. Section  304,  whUe  it  does  not  use 
that  language,  accomplishes  that  result.  Tbe 
effect  was  to  inflict  punishment  without  the 
safeguards  of  a  judicial  trial  and  'determined 
by  no  previous  law  or  fixed  rule.'  The  Consti- 


tution declares  that  that  cannot  be  done 
either  by  a  State  or  by  tbe  United  States." 
(328U.S.  at31ft-17) 

Senator  Dodd  has  been  condemned,  not 
cause  he  violated  accepted  rules,  but  because 
his  situation,  in  which  he  required  financial 
aid  in  order  to  hold  public  office,  Illustrates  a 
problem  which  troubles  every  thoughtful 
American.  That  problem  is  the  one  of  financ- 
ing participation  In  public  life  in  an  age 
when  the  cost  of  even  minimal  communica- 
tion with  a  large  constituency  far  exceeds  any 
salary  which  has  ever  been  paid  to  any 
official. 

From  Senator  Dodd's  ease  a  reasonable 
man  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  more 
detailed  and  specific  regulation  is  required. 
But  from  tbe  Committee's  conclusions  a 
fair  man,  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  our 
Constitutional  system,  can  only  go  forward  to 
formulate  new  rules.  He  cannot  go  back,  as 
the  Select  Committee  went  back,  to  measure 
that  which  has  been  done  In  tbe  past  by 
standards  which  have  yet  to  be  formulated 
and  adopted. 

//.  Senator  Dodd's  constitutional  rights  were 
infringed  by  the  select  eommittee's  use  of 
Stolen  documents  and  the  fruit  of  those 
documents 
A.  The  Stealing  of  the  Dooumenta  and  Their 
Use  by  the  Committee  and  Its  Staff 
The  facts  concerning  the  removal  of  docu- 
ments from  Senator  Dodd'«  files  were  clearly 
established  by  the  testimony  of  the  persons 
Involved : 

James  P.  Boyd,  Jr.,  former  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Dodd,  testified  that  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  12  and  13,  1966 
and  again  on  the  foUowisg  weekend,  June 
19  and  20,  1965,  he  made  a  total  of  seven 
entries  Into  the  Senator's  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  documents,  copying  tbem 
elsewhere,  and  covertly  replacing  the  origi- 
nals (T.  122-123).  On  four  of  these  occa- 
sions he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Carpenter,  Senator  Dodd's  former  personal 
secretary  (T.  123),  with  whom  Boyd  was 
romantically  Involved  (T.  214).  Boyd  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter  were  able  to  enter  the  Sen- 
ator's office  after  they  had  both  been  dis- 
missed since  Mrs.  Carpenter  had  obtained  a 
key  for  this  purpose  In  Jamiary,  1965  (T.  123, 
Exec.  T.  288),  shortly  after  she  had  been 
dismissed  by  Senator  Dodd,  on  December  7, 
1964  (T.  123,215). 

They  copied  the  documents  they  had 
taken,  returned  the  originals,'  and  Immedi- 
ately delivered  the  copies  to  columnist  Jack 
Anderson.   (T.  159,  164) 

Boyd  brought  Michael  V.  O'Hare,  a  former 
aide  to  Senator  Dodd,  to  meet  Anderson  for 
the  purpose  of  Inducing  blm  to  remove  ad- 
ditional documents  (T.  2i3).  Boyd  thought 
that  having  a  contact  in«ide  the  Senator's 
office  was  preferable  to  making  surrepti- 
tious trips  himself  (T.  134).  Before  O'Hare 
met  Anderson,  he  was  not  an  active  parti- 
cipant and  had  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  removing  documents  (T.  157,  243).  After 
Senator  Dodd  had  fired  Tterry  Golden,  with 
whom  O'Hare  was  romantically  Involved 
(T.  243),  and  after  his  meeting  with  Ander- 
son, O'Hare  '"  removed  large  numbers  of  docu- 


•It  appears  that  either  by  inadvertence 
or  design,  not  all  of  the  documents  taken 
were  sujtually  returned.  See,  e.g.,  the  discus- 
sion concerning  the  diary  of  Senator  Dodd's 
1964  trip  to  Germany,  a  highly  relevant  and 
favorable  dociiment  to  Senator  Dodd,  which 
could  not  be  located  In  tbe  Senator's  office 
but,  fortunately,  a  copy  of  which  was  found 
at  his  home  (T.  428) . 

"  O'Hare,  Senator  Dodd's  principal  accuser, 
admitted  under  oath  to  having  endorsed  and 
cashed  19  checks  drawn  on  Senator  Dodd's 
personal  bank  account  and  made  out  to  cash 
(Hgs.,  pp.  768-759).  CHart's  testimony  that 


ments,  also  turning  copies  of  them  over  to 
Anderson  (T.  243).  Miss  Oolden  also  par- 
ticipated In  tbe  removal  of  documents  (T 
157-168). 

James  Boyd  testified  that  his  purpose  In 
obtaining  tbe  documents  was  "to  assure  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  facts  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  ultimately  result  in  some  form 
of  official  investigation  into  tbe  conduct  of 
Senator  Dodd."  (Committee  Report,  p.  31, 
Hearings,  Part  1,  pp.  170-71). 

Approximately  4,000  documents  were  taken 
(T.  123). 

Tbe  stealing  of  the  documents  from  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  office  gave  rise  to  the  Committee 
Investigation  which  ultimately  ensued. 
Copies  of  those  docimients  were  obtained  by 
the  Conunlttee  and  used  by  Its  staff.  While 
the  Committee  states  in  Its  Report  that  it 
decided  that  "it  would  be  Improper  to  use 
documents  taken  without  consent  from  a 
Senator's  office  and  therefore  obtained  all 
facts  through  its  own  Independent  investiga- 
tion" (p.  12),  It  is  evident  that  copies  of  the 
documents  were  reviewed  by  the  Conunlttee 's 
staff  and  that  facts  gleaned  from  those  docu- 
ments were  used  by  the  Committee  in  its 
Investigation. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  tbe  bearings  relating 
to  Senator  Dodd's  relationship  with  Julius 
EQeln,  Senator  Stennls,  Chairman  of  tbe 
Committee,  commented : 

"Among  the  evidence  examined  by  our 
staff  were  over  four  thousand  documents 
which  had  been  removed  from  Senator  Dodd's 
files."  (Hearings,  Part  1,  p.  3.) 

TTiese  four  thousand  documents  Included 
both  the  documents  bearing  on  the  Klein 
matter  and  those  bearing  on  the  subsequent 
Investigation  of  Senator  Dodd's  financial 
affairs. 

In  any  event,  an  analysis  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Committee  demonstrates  that 
the  stolen  documents  provided  Information 
which  the  Committee  used  In  pursuing  Its 
Inquiry.  Specific  illustrative  Instances  are 
as  follows. 

1.  On  December  16,  1966,  Benjamin  R. 
Fern,  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Committee,  wrote 
the  Institute  for  American  Strategy  re- 
questing an  affidavit  regarding  their  payment 
to  Senator  Dodd  for  travel  expenses.  Bfr.  Fern 
stated  that  "the  Committee  has  received  In- 
formation that  Senator  Dodd  received  a  pay- 
ment of  9358.63  from  the  Institute,  by  Check 
No.  3257  dated  December  30,  1964."  There  is 
only  one  source  where  this  information  could 
have  been  obtained — from  the  ledgers  taken 
from  Senator  Dodd's  office.  Mr.  Fern  had 
subpoenaed  the  records  of  Rlggs  National 
Bank  but  neither  the  bank  statement  nor  the 
deposit  slip  detailed  this  specific  information. 

2.  On  December  16.  1966,  Mr.  Pern  wrote 
the  American  Medical  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee requesting  information  concerning 
their  payment  to  Senator  Dodd  of  travel  ex- 
panses. He  stated  that  "the  Committee  has 
received  Information  that  Senator  Dodd  re- 
ceived payments  of  (2,000  and  (739.08,  by 
AMPAC  Checks  Nob.  3669  dated  June  17, 
1964  and  3740  dated  July  8,  1964".  Again,  the 
ledgers  taken  from  Senator  Dodd's  office  was 
the  only  record  of  this  transaction  in  com- 
plete detail.  The  bank  statement  and  the 
deposit  slip  do  not  disclose  any  of  these  de- 
tails. 

3.  Another  instance  concerns  a  trip  by 
Senator  Dodd  to  Orlando,  Florida.  Again,  de- 
tails concerning  this  trip  can  only  be  found 


these  checks  cashed  by  him,  which  totaled 
over  (2,000,  had  been  signed  by  Senator  Dodd 
in  bis  presence  was  flatly  contradicted  by 
Charles  Appell,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
handwriting  experts  and  for  26  years  head 
of  the  F.B.I. '8  section  devoted  to  questioned 
documents.  Mr.  Appell  concluded  that  none 
of  these  checks  had  been  signed  by  Senator 
Dodd  (Hgs.,  pp.  797-798) . 


In  the  ledgers  of  Senator  Dodd  and  cannot 
be  obtained  from  bank  statements  and  de- 
posit Blip. 

4.  On  June  9,  1966,  a  subpoena  was  issued 
to  Lazarus  Hayman,  concerning  a  loan  to 
Senator  Dodd.  The  subpoena  was  specific  in 
amount  and  date.  This  information  could 
unly  be  found  In  tbe  ledgers  and  not  in  the 
bank  statement  and  deposit  slip. 

5.  By  letter  dated  June  21,  1966,  the  Com- 
mittee requested  Information  al>out  a  second 
loan  from  Lazarus  Hayman.  The  letter  was 
specified  as  to  the  date,  amount  and  check 
number  of  tbe  loan,  information  which  could 
only  be  obtained  from  the  ledger  and  not 
the  bank  statement  nor  the  deposit  slip. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  others,  the  Conunlttee  used 
Infomuitlon  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  stolen  documents  in  pursuing  Its 
Investigation. 

B.    Tbe    Impropriety    of    the    Cosunittee's 
Action 
ITie   Fourth   Amendment    to    the   United 
States  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searchers  and  seizures, 
BhEdl  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  afflrmatlon,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

Obviously,  Um  security  of  Senator  Dodd 
In  bis  "papers,  and  effects"  has  been  seri- 
ously violated  by  the  theft  of  a  great  mass 
of  his  private  and  personal  records,  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  these  documents  to  pro- 
vide evidence  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  cen- 
sure or  other  punishment.  No  public  official 
can  be  "8ectu«"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  If  bis  private  office  may 
be  thus  invaded,  lawlessly  and  by  stealth, 
and  material  so  acquired  used  to  prosecute 
him.  Tbe  question  then  becomes  whether 
the  dictates  of  tbs  Fourth  Amendment  are 
inappllcabls  because  of  any  special  circum- 
stances present  In  this  case. 

In  Burdeau  t.  McDoweU,  256  VS.  465 
(1921)  It  had  been  held  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  directed  only  toward  acts 
by  governmental  offldala  and  did  not  pre- 
clude the  use  in  a  prosecution  of  evidence 
unlawfully  obtained  by  a  private  person  and 
subsequently  delivered  to  the  police  or 
prosecutor.  From  this  proposition  it  was 
deduced  that,  where  evidence  bad  been  un- 
lawfully obtained  by  State  officials  tbere  was 
no  bar  to  its  use  In  a  federal  prosecution. 
Byars  v.  Vnited  States,  273  U.S.  28,  33 
(1927);  Feldman  v.  United  States.  322  U.S. 
487.  492  (1944). 

In  a  strong  dissent  in  the  Burdeaw  case. 
In  which  he  was  Joined  by  Justice  Brandels, 
Justice  Holmes  observed: 

"Plaintiff's  private  papers  were  stolen.  Tbe 
thief,  to  furttaw  bis  own  ends,  delivered  them 
to  the  law  officer  of  tbe  United  States.  He, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  retains 
them  for  use  against  the  plaintiff.  Should  tbe 
court  permit  blm  to  do  so? 

"...  In  tbe  development  of  our  liberty 
Insistence  upon  procedural  regularity  has 
been  a  large  factor.  Respect  for  law  will  not 
be  advanced  by  resort,  in  Its  enforcement,  to 
means  which  shock  tbe  common  man's  sense 
of  decency  and  fair  play."  (266  VS.  at  476- 
77  > 

For  many  years  the  rule  of  the  Burdeau 
case  was  consistently  followed  in  the  federal 
courts.  Finally,  bowever,  In  1960  In  Elkins  v. 
United  States,  364  VS.  206,  217  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  previous  rule  that  evi- 
dence unlawfully  obtained  by  state  authori- 
ties could  be  properly  used  in  a  federal  prose- 
cution. 

As  is  pointed  out  In  Note,  Exclusion  of  Evi- 
dence Obtained  by  an  Unreasonable  Search  in 
a  Civil  Action,  48  Cornell  L.Q.  346   (1963), 


"the  authority  of  [Burdeau  v.  McDotoell. 
supra],  bowever,  after  Elkins  and  Mapp  Is 
in  serious  doubt  today",  id.,  n.  13  at  347.  As 
the  Court  stated  In  Elkiiu.  "to  tbe  victim  it 
matters  not  whether  his  constitutional  right 
has  been  invaded  by  a  federal  agent  or  by  a 
state  officer",  364  VS.  at  216.  It  can  hardly 
reassure  the  victim  that  the  invasion  was 
effected  by  a  private  person  who  acted  with 
the  avowed  Intent  of  delivering  the  stolen 
papers  to  the  authorities  to  be  used  as  evi- 
dence In  a  prosecution. 

If  the  federal  authorities  may  not  use  il- 
legally seized  evidence  handed  to  them  on  a 
"silver  platter"  by  overzealous  state  police, 
there  Is  little  logic  In  allowing  them  to  use 
similar  evidence  when  provided  by  a  private 
person  acting  on  his  own  Initiative.  Indeed, 
there  Is  less:  for  the  police  officer  at  least  is 
Invested  with  his  authority  by  the  due  forms 
of  law,  and  is  governed  and  restrained  by  his 
position  as  a  public  servant  who  acts  in  the 
realization  that  his  conduct  will  be  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  his  superiors,  of  the  courts, 
and  of  the  public  press.  Private  Individuals 
act  only  on  their  own  authority,  as  so  many 
self-appointed  attorneys-general,  and  are 
subject  to  no  such  restraints.  Whether  moti- 
vated by  a  personal  grudge  or  by  a  sincere 
belief  that  he  must  act  the  vigilante  for  the 
public  good,  tbe  private  citizen  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  power  of  investigating  and 
prosecuting  his  fellow-citizens  Is  as  real  a 
danger  to  the  right  of  privacy  and  security 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  as  is 
the  overzealous  policeman. 

The  conduct  engaged  in  by  Dodd's  former 
employees — "to  rummage  at  will  among  his 
papers  in  search  of  whatever  will  convict 
him",  licarned  Hand,  J.  in  United  States  v. 
Ktrschenblatt.  16  F.2d  202  at  2(J3  (2d  Clr. 
1926) — would  have  rendered  all  such  evi- 
dence Inadmissible  If  done  by  government 
employees,  or,  presumably.  If  done  by  these 
private  persons  at  the  Instigation  of  federal 
agents.  Can  It  be  said  that  Senator  Dodd's 
"right  to  be  secure  in  [his]  .  .  .  papers"  is 
the  less  effectively  destroyed  because  these 
papers  were  stolen  In  the  first  Instance  by 
private  vigilantes,  rather  than  by  overzeal- 
ous police  officers? 

At  least  one  Court  of  Appeals  has  assumed 
that  the  decision  in  Elkins  "changed"  the 
"silver  platter"  rule  both  to  private  persons 
as  well  as  state  officials.  Williams  v.  United 
States.  282  F.  2d  940,  941  (6th  Clr.  1960). 
While  other  cases  have  continued  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "private"  and  "official"  ac- 
tion, e.g..  United  States  v.  Goldberg.  330  F. 
2d  30,  36  (3d  Clr.  1964),  cert,  denied,  84  S.Ct. 
1630;  Knoll  Associates,  Inc.  v.  Dixon.  232  P. 
Supp.  283,  286  (SJDJ7.Y.  1964),  some  of  those 
which  have  done  so  have  been  badly  spilt 
on  the  question.  Thus,  in  Sackler  v.  Sackler. 
15  N.Y.  2d  40,  203  NJ!.  2d  481,  255  N.Y.S.  2d 
83  (1964),  a  civil  action  for  adultery  based 
on  evidence  secured  by  the  forcible  break- 
Ing-lnto  of  defendant's  home,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  held  (6-2)  that  Burdeau 
V.  McDowell,  supra,  remained  "the  definitive 
holding  that  the  Foiu-tb  Amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  non-governmental  in- 
trusions", 18  N.Y.  2d  at  43.  203  NJS.  2d  at 
483.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  trial 
Judge,  the  dissenters  from  the  3-2  decision 
in  the  Appellate  Division,  and  two  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  all  believed  that  "Bur- 
deau V.  McDowell  .  .  .  was.  In  effect,  over- 
ruled by  Elkins  v.  United  States",  15  N.Y.  2d 
at  45,  203  N.E.  2d  at  484  (Van  Voorhls,  J., 
dissenting) . 

It  la  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
courts  to  avoid  the  conclusion  embodied  In 
Elkins,  that  the  privacy  and  security  of  one's 
personal  belongings  is  as  effectively  destroyed 
wbatever  the  identity  of  tbe  Intruder  whose 
trespass  is  retroactively  rewarded  by  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  based  on  use  of  tbe  evi- 
dence so  obtained.  The  "private  person"  ex- 
ception to  tbe  now-uniform  rule  of  exclusion 


of  illegally-selssed  evidence  will  provide  a 
continuing  temptation  to  overzealous  prose- 
cutors and  law  enforcement  officials,  both 
state  and  federal,  to  conduct  illegal  searches 
and  seizures  through  ttie  agency  of  "private" 
undercover  agents  and  Informers.  In  addi- 
tion, continuance  of  tbe  rule  will  perpetuate 
the  kind  of  situation  declared  lawful  in 
Sackler  v.  Sackler,  supra:  encouraging  pri- 
vate citizens  engaged  In  private  civil  litiga- 
tion to  resort  to  forcible  and  lawless  intru- 
sions into  the  homes  and  offices  of  their  op- 
ponents, to  obtain  whatever  evidence  Is  de- 
sired, secure  In  the  knowledge  that  whatever 
tort  "remedies"  the  victim  may  have,  be  o;- 
she  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  public  use  of 
such  evidence  In  a  court  of  Justice. 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  Elkins  decision 
should  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  should  be 
construed  to  bar  the  use  In  litigation  or  puni- 
tive proceedings  of  unlawfully  seized  or  stolen 
evidence,  whoever  tbe  thief  may  be. 

It  Is,  of  course,  clear  that  there  Is  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Senate  which  exempt  them  from  tbe 
requirements  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  As 
we  tkave  noted  above,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
fully  applicable  to  Ckingres&lon&l  Investiga- 
tions. Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  VS.  178 
(1957).  As  the  Court  pointed  out  in  Nelson 
v.  United  States.  208  F.  2d  505,  513  (D.C.  Clr. 
1953),  "The  Fourth  Amendment  exempts  no 
branch  of  the  Federal  government"  and 
"this  constitutional  guaranty  applies  with 
equal  force  to  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  action." 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether 
there  Is  anything  about  Senator  Dodd's 
status  as  a  Senator  which  puts  him  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
We  know  of  no  authority  to  the  effect  that 
by  becoming  an  elected  or  appointed  gov- 
ernmental official  an  Individual  forfeits  his 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Amendment  has,  of  course,  been  held 
to  be  broadly  applicable  to  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  and  even  though  they  may  be  under 
duties  or  disabilities  that  differentiate  them 
from  most  citizens.  Thus,  It  has  been  held 
that  the  Fourth  Amendment  protects  aliens. 
United  States  v.  Wonsr  Quong  Wong,  94  Fed. 
832.  834  (D.  Vt.  1899);  United  States  ex  rel. 
Mezei  V.  Shaughnessy.  195  F.  2d  964.  967  (2d 
Clr.  1952),  and  parolees.  Brown  v.  Kearney, 
355  F.  2d  199,  200  (5th  Clr.  1966) .  It  protects 
artificial  persona,  i.e.,  corporations.  United 
States  V.  Morton  Salt  Co..  338  VS.  632  (1950) . 
The  Fourth  Amendment  is  broadly  drav^n; 
It  is  unlimited  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
It  applies. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a  Senator,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  "public  official",  is  entitled  to 
less  privacy  than  is  tbe  private  citizen,  by 
analogy  with  the  reasoning  which  holds  that 
his  right  to  maintain  a  libel  action  Is  circum- 
scribed by  his  status  as  a  pubUc  official.  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  SuUivan.  376  U.S.  254 
(1964).  However,  the  policy  considerations 
which  dictated  the  holding  In  SuUivan  were 
the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving  tbe  public's 
freedom  to  freely  crlticlBe  those  men  en- 
trusted with  the  public's  business,  and  the 
dangers  of  allowing  those  men  to  use  the 
libel  suit  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  crush 
crtUcs.  376  U.S.  at  291,  292. 

The  result  In  tbe  Sullivan  case  was  dictated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  not  in  contravention 
of  it.  It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  free  speech 
with  respect  to  the  actlvltlee  of  pubUc  officials 
Is  BO  Important  that,  once  having  placed 
himself  in  the  spotlight  of  public  office,  such 
an  official  has  severely  restricted  bis  capacity 
to  secure  redress  for  the  things  said  about 
him.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  by  hold- 
ing public  office  he  has  forfeited  bis  rights 
as  a  citizen  so  far  that  unlawful  Invasion  of 
his  privacy  and  personal  effects  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  Are  public  officials 
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to  be  less  protected  from  such  Intzrulon  than 
persons  charged  with  the  most  heinous 
crimes? 

No  one  could  reasonably  claim  that  the 
First  Amendment  right  to  free  speech,  and 
to  the  fearless  criticism  of  an  elected  official, 
necessarily  Includes  the  right  to  burgle  that 
official's  home  or  office  In  order  to  obtain 
evidence  against  him.  To  state  such  a  propo- 
sition Is  to  refute  It. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cases  have  always  recog- 
nized that  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  to  be 
construed  less  strictly  In  regard  to  certam 
quasl-publlc  types  of  records,  i.e.,  those  rec- 
ords and  reports  required  by  law  to  be  kept 
In  order  that  there  may  be  suitable  InfcH-ma- 
tlon  available  to  the  government  with  reepect 
to  tranaactlone  which  are  the  appropriate 
subjects  of  government  regulation.  See,  e.g., 
SS.C.  V.  Olaen,  354  F.  2d  166,  170  (2d  Clr. 
1968);  Peeplea  v.  United  States,  341  F.  2d  60. 
64  (Sth  Clr.  1065),  eert.  denied,  380  U.S.  988; 
Davis  V.  U.S.,  328  V.S.  582,  693  (1946).  This 
Is  a  well-established  doctrine,  but  It  has  no 
application  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  The 
reccwds  stolen  from  Senator  Dodd,  and  upon 
which  his  recommended  censure  Is  based, 
are  not  claimed  to  be  this  "public"  kind  of 
records.  Rather,  they  were  the  private  papers 
of  a  citizen  who  has  been  elected  to  repre- 
sentative office  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  every  citi- 
zen must  be  concerned  if  the  private  papers 
of  an  elected  representative  may  be  stolen 
with  Impunity,  and  thereafter  used  by  the 
government  in  an  inquisitorial  process  to 
destroy  his  reputation. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  of  the  reasons  Indicated,  the  delib- 
erations and  judgment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee demed  to  Senator  Dodd  the  protec- 
tions of  fairness  and  due  process  which  In 
this  country  are  universally  applied  to  those 
charged  with  misconduct. 

For  the  Senate  to  sanction  such  procedures 
by  accepting  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions would  not  only  be  unfair  to  Senator 
Dodd,  it  would  establish  for  futxu-e  proceed- 
ings a  dangerous  and  destructive  precedent. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

CAHnX,  COBDON,  SONNETT, 

Reindel  &  Orl, 
Counsel  for  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

AppEm>ix  A 

(From  the  office  of  Senator  EuGsinE  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.I 

Apan,  27,  1967. 
McCabtht  Expects  Senate  Appsovai.  or  the 
Dooo  Case 

Following  are  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy's 
(DFL-Mlnn.)  comments  on  the  Dodd  report: 

"The  report  on  the  Dodd  case  together 
with  the  conclusion  and  the  recommenda- 
tions on  the  resolution  I  am  sure  will  be  sub- 
ject to  some  criticism.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
agreement  within  the  Committee  Itself.  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  had  some  reser- 
vations about  some  aspects  of  the  report  or 
about  some  of  the  language. 

"The  Committee  is  not  a  court  required  to 
pass  on  legal  questions  since  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  citizen.  The  special  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  Is  for  standards  and  con- 
duct. Possible  violations  of  law  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  no  formal  or  official  code  of 
ethics  for  the  Senate  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished. It  was  dlfficTilt  to  move  In  the  area 
of  ethical  and  moral  standards.  The  Com- 
mittee did  attempt  to  pass  a  fair  Judgment 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  considered  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  standards  and  also  on  the 
basis  of  the  rules  and  standards  which  It 
anticipated  may  be  recommended  and  even- 
tuiOly  accepted  by  the  Senate. 


"I  expect  that  the  Senate  will  approve  our 
report  and  also  pass  the  resolution." 

Appendix  B 

TJ-S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1967. 
Re  Reimbursed  Travel  Expenses. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  United  States 
Senate  (the  "Ethics  Committee"),  in  its  re- 
port to  the  Senate  dated  April  27,  1967,  has 
proposed  that  I  be  censured  on  two  grounds : 
viz.,  (1)  that  I  received  multiple  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  travel  expenses  Including 
relmbxirsement  by  the  UJS.  Senate;  (2)  that 
I  spent  political  funds  oa  personal  expenses. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  set  forth 
the  facts  concerning  the  first  charge  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  reflected  In  the  report  of 
April  27.  1967. 

It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
negligent  error  by  my  bookkeeper  would  not 
form  the  basis  for  a  recommendation  of  cen- 
sure. Accordingly,  although  not  stated,  it 
appears  that  the  flrst  ground  for  the  pro- 
posed censure  Is  that  I  knowingly  received 
from  the  Senate  between  1961  and  1966  the 
admittedly  erroneous  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  referred  to  in  the  ref>ort  of 
April  27.  1967. 

During  the  period  In  question,  1961 
through  1966,  I  made  more  than  80  trips  for 
which  I  was  reimbursed  either  by  the  Senate 
or  by  private  organizations.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's proposed  censure  relating  to  reim- 
bursed expenses  is  based  on  seven  of  these 
more  than  80  trip)s  and  Involves  a  total  reim- 
bursement to  me  of  $1,767.14.  The  points 
that  I  wish  you  would  b«ar  In  mind  In  con- 
sidering this  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Michael  V.  O'Hare,  my  former  book- 
keeper, who  leveled  this  charge  of  double 
bllUng  against  me  in  the  flrst  instance,  was 
m  charge  of  all  travel  matters  for  me  be- 
tween May,  1961,  and  January,  1966; 

(U)  O'Hare  made  numerous  mistakes  both 
in  requesting  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses and  In  falling  to  do  so — this  Is  evi- 
denced In  part  by  flve  letters  which  are  en- 
closed herewith  and  by  the  Stipulation  of 
March  11,  1967,  between  me  and  the  Ethics 
Committee; 

(111)  One  of  CHare's  mistakes  was  in  fall- 
ing to  claim  reimbursement  from  the  Senate 
to  which  I  was  entitled  for  travel  between 
Washington  and  Connecticut.  His  error  here 
resulted  In  a  loss  to  me  of  between  $1,092,00 
and  $1,837.67;  depending  upon  the  mode 
of  travel; 

(iv)  Two  of  the  errors  made  by  O'Hare, 
and  corrected  by  him,  pursuant  to  the  let- 
ters enclosed,  resulted  in  a  transfer  to  my 
personal  travel  account  of  charges  previously 
billed  In  error  to  Senate  Subcommittees; 
and 

(V)  Two  of  the  erroneous  bllUngs  took 
place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment  and  two 
took  place  after  O'Hare  bad  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  which  Is 
set  forth  in  more  detail  below,  It  is  and  has 
been  my  consistent  position  that  these  er- 
roneous reimbursements  by  the  Senate  were 
the  product  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  my 
bookkeepers  and  not  an  Intentional  act  on 
their  part  and,  In  any  case,  certainly  not 
known  or  directed  by  me.  To  this  I  might 
add  only  one  quallflcatloa.  Recognizing  that 
the  last  two  erroneous  double  billings  by 
O'Hare  took  place  after  his  secret  defection, 
they  may  Indeed  have  resulted  from  a  con- 
scious effort  on  his  part. 

It  Is  vmcontested  that  on  the  seven  oc- 
casions referred  to  in  the  Ethics  Committee 
repcH-t.  the  Senate  erroneously  reimbursed 
me  for  a  previously  or  subeequently  reim- 
bursed travel  expense.  However,  what  Is  not 
reflected  In  the  report,  although  reflected  m 


the  Stipulation  of  March  11.  1967,  paragraph 
108,  Is  the  fact  that  on  21  occasions,  between 
1961  and  1966,  I  incurred  travel  ezpyenses  on 
official  business  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  which 
I  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under  2 
UJB.C.  Sec.  43(b)  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  neither  received  nor  claimed.  The 
total  dollar  amount  Involved  in  the  seven 
erroneously  relmbvrsed  trips  is  $1,767.14.  and 
the  total  reimbursement  Involved  in  the 
twenty-one  trips  to  which  I  was  entitled 
and  for  which  no  claim  was  ever  made  was 
between  $1,092.00  or  $1,837.50,  depending  on 
the  mode  of  travel  (see  Stipulation  of  March 
11,  1967,  paragraph  109).  Hence,  the  maxi- 
mum erroneous  reimbursement  Is  $675.14. 

O'Hare  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  claiming  reimbursement  for  me 
regarding  travel  on  official  Senate  business. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, O'Hare  contended  that  on  flve  sepa- 
rate occasions  from  1961  to  1965  he  was 
speclflcally  Instructed  by  me  to  claim  im- 
proper reimbursement  from  the  Senate  for 
travel  which  was  reimbursed  to  me  by  an 
outside  organization.  The  amount  of  the 
erroneous  reimbursement  by  the  Senate  on 
each  of  these  flve  occasions  ranged  from 
$163.63  to  $397.27.  Against  the  background 
contention  by  O'Hare,  an  apt  contrast  Is 
provided  by  O'Hare's  explanation  of  his 
failure  to  claim  reimbursement  for  the 
twenty-one  trips  for  which  It  has  been 
stipulated  that  I  was  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment even  after  O'Hare,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, learned  in  1965  of  the  right  to  reim- 
bursement. O'Hare  stated: 

"In  order  to  gain  reimbursement  1  would 
have  had  to  do  a  complete  audit  ...  for 
that  year  or  maybe  year  and  a  half  .  .  . 
and  for  the  sake  of  Just  two  or  three  trips 
this  was  Just  too  arduous  a  task  for  me  to 
do  at  this  time."  (T.  1255-56) 

O'Hare's  claim  of  conscious  erroneous  bill- 
ing must  also  be  contrasted  with  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  seven  erroneous  billings,  one 
in  the  amount  of  $24.53  and  the  other  $127.8^ 
took  place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  to  be 
taken  into  account  In  this  connection  Is  that 
In  1962  and  again  In  1963,  O'Hare  caused 
travel  originally  charged  to  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  be  transferred  to  my  per- 
sonal travel  account.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
letters  attached  hereto  as  Exmblts  1  and  2 
(these  letters  were  not  accepted  as  a  part 
Of  the  record  In  the  Ethics  Committee  In- 
veslgatlon).  It  is  impossible  to  square  these 
letters  with  O'Hare's  testimony  that  I  had 
instructed  him  to  consciously  double  bill  on 
flve  separate  occasions  spanning  the  years 
1961   to    1965. 

When  these  letters  are  considered  with 
the  tact  that  two  of  the  seven  erroneous 
billings  took  place  prior  to  O'Hare's  employ- 
ment and  the  concession  of  O'Hare  that  two 
took  place  after  he  had  switched  allegiance 
from  me  to  Pearson  and  Anderson,  the  only 
rational  conclusion  here  Is  that  these 
multiple  reimbursements  were  a  product  of 
human  error  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  last  two.  These  last  two.  it  is  noted, 
took  place  after  O'Hare  switched  allegiance 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they  were 
the  subject  of  an  Intentional  act  on  the 
part  of  O'Hare  rather  than  negligence  on 
his  part. 

Other  errors  by  O'Hare  In  billing  travel 
expenses  are  evidenced  by  Exhibits  3  to  S 
attached  hereto.  They  are  letters  written  by 
him  In  which  travel  expenses  were  switched 
from  one  account  to  another.' 

The  accoimt  numbers  referred  to  In  the 
various  letters  attached  hereto  are  identified 
as  follows: 

Account  number  AAQ-1331-WAA.  charge- 
able to :  Personal. 

Account  number  AAQ-7866-NAA,  charge- 
able to:  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
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the    Judiciary    Committee    of    the    United 
states  Senate. 

Account  number  AAQ-26689-WAA.  charge- 
able to :  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  foregoing  flve  letters,  copies  of  which 
are  attached  hereto,  were  offered  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  IxAh  before  and  after  the 
most  recent  bearings  and  were  rejected  on 
both  occasions. 

In  considering  this  charge  of  knowingly 
receiving  multiple  reimbursement  from  the 
Senate,  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  statements  by  the  bookkeepers  who 
preceded  and  followed  O'Hare  (these  state- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  Committee  but 
were  never  Included  m  the  record.  They  are 
attached  hereto  as  Exhibits  6  and  7) . 

The  flLrst  employee  to  keep  the  financial 
records  was  Barbara  Beall  who  began  her 
employment  with  me  In  January.  1959,  and 
continued  it  until  she  terminated  her  em- 
ployment In  January,  1961.  During  this 
period  she  was  my  personal  secretary  as  well 
as  the  bookkeeper.  Covering  her  bookkeeping 
duties  for  me.  Miss  Beall  states: 

"During  the  time  I  was  your  personal  sec- 
retary and  bookkeeper  It  was  part  of  my  duty 
as  bookkeeper  to  bill  for  trips  made  by  you. 
Accordingly.  I  had  occasion  to  bill  subcom- 
mittees and  private  organizations.  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  billed  two  organizations,  such 
as  a  subcommittee  and  a  private  organiza- 
tion, for  the  same  trip  nor  did  I  bill  any  orga- 
nization more  than  one  time  for  the  same 
trip,  and  you  certainly  never  ASKED  me  or 
anyone  else  to  do  so."  (Exhibit  6.  Letter  from 
Barbara  Beall  dated  August  1,  1966.  emphasis 
In  the  original ) . 

Miss  Beall  terminated  her  unployment 
with  me  in  January  1961.  and  I  had  no  of- 
ficial bookkeeper  until  May.  1961.  when 
O'Hare  was  employed  In  that  ci^xacity.  From 
January  1961  to  May  1961,  the  checkbooks 
were  maintained  by  several  people.  It  was 
durmg  this  period  that  the  first  two  errors 
in  billing  were  made. 

The  books  are  presently  maintained  by 
Doreen  Moloney.  Miss  Moloney  states: 

"Since  January  of  1966  I  have  maintained 
Senator  Dodd's  books,  which  were  previously 
malntamed  by  Michael  V.  O'Hare.  In  this 
capacity.  I  have  bandied  the  Senator's  travel 
arrangements  which  Included  the  purchas- 
ing of  tickets  and  the  receipt  of  reimbtu-se- 
ment  for  travel  expenses  incurred  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd.  I  have  never  billed  more  than  one 
organization  for  any  particular  trip  nor  was 
I  ever  instructed  to  do  so."  (Bee  Exhibit  7. 
Affidavit  of  Doreen  Moloney  dated  January 
21,  1967). 

To  recapitulate,  against  the  unsupported 
accusation  by  O'Hare  there  stands:  (1)  two 
letters  (Exhibits  1  and  2)  evidencing  two 
separate  occasions,  one  in  1962  and  EUiother 
in  1963.  when  O'Hare  transferred  a  charge 
for  travel  expenses  from  a  Senate  Subocm- 
mlttee  to  my  personal  account;  (11)  three 
other  occasions  (Exhibits  3.  4  and  6)  on 
which  O'Hare  was  compelled  to  credit  other 
erroneous  billings  he  hsid  made;  (ill)  the 
Etatements  by  the  bookkeepers  who  preceded 
and  followed  O'Hare  pointing  out  that  they 
were  never  asked  by  me  to  make  erroneous 
billings  and.  In  fact,  never  made  erroneous 
bluings;  and  (Iv)  my  testimony  In  which  I 
denied  O'Hare's  accusation  under  oath  and 
described  O'Hare  as  a  "liar." 

But  even  If  the  documentary  and  third 
party  evidence  In  support  of  me  were  lack- 
ing, the  conclusion  would  be  unchanged.  In 
that  event  the  Issue  would  turn  solely  on 
O'Hare's  credibility,  or  lack  thereof.  And 
there  is  compelling  evidence  that  O'Hare's 
testimony  Is  not  credible,  even  If  your  ignore 
the  Inherent  Incredibility  of  O'Hare's  asser- 
tion that  on  flve  separate  occasions  over  a 
period  of  four  years  he  had  been  speclflcally 


Instructed  to  make  an  erroneous  billing  to 
the  Senate  of  a  trifling  amount. 

O'Hare  admitted  active  participation  In 
the  unauthorized  removal  of  my  documents 
while  he  contmued  to  poee  as  a  loyal  em- 
ployee. His  life  was  a  lie  by  his  own  admis- 
sion from  July  1966  until  January  1966, 
when  he  flnally  terminated  his  employment 
with  me.  On  cross  examination  O'Hare  testi- 
fied that  my  purported  signature  on  the 
money  orders  he  had  used  to  make  certain 
payments  had  been  forged  by  him.  He  also 
conceded  that  certain  of  my  checks,  made 
out  to  cash  and  put  In  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ings, bore  his  endorsement  on  the  back.  He 
contended,  however,  that  the  signature  on 
those  checks  were  my  genuine  signature  and 
that  I  had  signed  them  In  O'Hare's  presence. 
This  latter  contention  was  refuted  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Apel,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  handwriting  experts  who 
served  25  years  with  the  VSl.  Mr.  Apel  es- 
tablished the  P3.I.'s  laboratory  for  document 
analysis  and  was  in  charge  of  It  for  many 
years. 

In  short.  O'Hare  had  previously  conceded 
In  his  testimony  an  ability  to  deceive  and 
his  indifference  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Furthermore,  his  ability  to  forge  my 
signature,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of 
handwrltmg  expert  Apel,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  O'Hare  participated 
In  Illegal  acts  other  than  those  which  he 
admitted. 

O'Hare's  testimony  In  this  case  is  simply 
not  credible  on  any  analysis. 

There  are  absolutely  no  facts  whatsoever 
on  which  to  base  a  recommendation  of  cen- 
sure for  double  billing. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

BxHiBtr  1 

Mat  15.  1962. 
Re:  AAQ-7866-NAA. 
AuERicAN  Airlines,  Inc., 
Credit  and  Collections, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

OENTI.EKEN:  On  March  23.  and  March  26, 
1962  I  charged  ticket  Nob.  166033  tc  104303 
respectively  to  the  above  account. 

The  charge  for  these  flights  should  prop- 
erly be  applied  against  my  personal  account. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  transfer 
the  $60.60  charge  for  these  tripe  to  AAQ- 
13331-WAA  on  your  next  billing. 
With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thoicas  J.  Dodd. 

Exhibit  2 

March  4,  1963. 
Re:  AAQ-7866-NAA. 
American  Aolines.  Inc., 
Credit  and  Collections, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  March  1,  1063  I  charged 
a  round  trip  ticket  from  Washington  to  Los 
Angeles  to  the  above  account. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  transfer 
this  charge  to  AAQ-13331-WAA.— personal. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

ExHiarr  3 

NovxMBxa  10.  1961. 
Mr.  WmsoN  Howard, 
American  Airlines. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  JlR.  Howard:  On  October  23.  1961  I 
traveled  from  Providence  to  Washington  and 
Inadvertently  charged  the  ticket  to  the  wrong 
account. 

The  ticket  was  charged  on  Account  No. 
AAQ-13331-WAA  and  should  properly  have 
been  charged  on  Account  No.  AAQ-7866- 
NAA.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
correct  your  records,  and  bill  accordingly. 


Please  accept  my  apology  for  any  liioo&> 
venlence  this  may  cause  you. 
With    l>eat   wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


KlHlBIT    4 

March  13,  1962. 
Re:   AAQ-26589-WAA. 
Amxsicam  Airunes,  Ihc, 
Credit  and  Collections, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  October  10,  1961  I  Inad- 
vertently charged  Ticket  No.  71S3S88  for 
$26.86  to  the  above  listed  aocovmt.  It 
should  properly  have  been  charged  to  AAQ- 
7S6e-NAA.  I  would  therefore  appreciate  It  U 
you  would  transfer  the  charge  on  yoniz  next 
bUllng. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

With    best   wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodo. 


Exhibit  5 


April  4,  1964. 


Mr.  Don  Campbell, 
American  Airlines,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Campbell:  On  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 27th  I  charged  a  rotmd  trip  ticket 
from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  to  account 
No.  AAQ-7866-NAA. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  transfer 
this  charge  to  accotint  No.  AA-26689-NAA. 

With  be^t  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

ExHiBrr  6 

August  1.  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  sending  this  letter  to 
you  at  your  request. 

My  name  is  Barbara  Beall.  I  live  at  225 
Kaiulanl  Avenue,  Honolulti,  Hawaii.  I  was 
employed  by  you  from  January  1969  to  Jan- 
uary 1961.  As  the  first  secretary  to  be  hired 
for  your  staff  as  Senator-Elect.  I  began  work- 
ing as  receptionist  and  general  secretary  In 
your  office  and  then  from  the  simimer  of  1950 
to  January  1961  I  was  your  personal  secre- 
tary and  bookkeeper. 

During  the  time  I  was  your  personal  secre- 
tary and  bookkeeper  It  was  part  of  my  duty 
as  bookkeeper  to  bill  for  tripe  made  by  you. 
Accordingly.  I  had  occasion  to  bill  subcom- 
mittee and  private  organlzationa.  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  billed  two  organizations,  such 
as  a  subcommittee  and  a  private  organiza- 
tion, for  the  same  trip  nor  did  I  bill  any  or- 
ganization more  than  one  time  for  the  same 
trip,  and  you  certainly  never  asked  me  or 
anyone  else  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  you  were  such  a  stickler  for  honesty 
that  you  had  the  whole  staff  on  pins  and 
needles  sometimes  when  you  would  discover 
such  a  thing  as  a  letter  which  you  considered 
personal  being  mailed  without  a  stamp  by  a 
staff  member  who  was  about  to  let  it  go  out 
under  the  frank.  Tou  would  be  annoyed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  over  something  like  that. 

Frankly,  I  considered  It  a  refreshmg  expe- 
rience to  work  for  you  as  you  time  and  again 
exmblted  a  real  code  of  ethics  by  which  you 
Uved. 

Most  sincerely. 

Barbara  Beall. 

Exhibit  7 

AVTmAVIT 

I,  Doreen  Maloney.  state  that  I  am  pres- 
ently employed  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
and  have  been  employed  by  him  since  March. 
1962. 

Since  January  of  1966  I  have  maintained 
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Senator  Dodd's  books,  which  were  previously 
maintained  by  Michael  V.  O'Hare.  In  this 
capacity,  I  have  handled  the  Senator's  travel 
arrangements  which  Included  the  purchasing 
at  tickets  and  the  receipt  of  reimbursement 
for  travel  expenses  Incurred  by  Senator  Dodd. 
I  have  never  billed  more  than  one  organiza- 
tion for  any  particular  trip  nor  was  I  ever  In- 
structed to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
that  U  either  the  Oovemment  or  private  or- 
ganizations were  erroneously  billed  for  travel 
exi>enses.  Senator  Dodd  would  Insist  that  I 
correct  It.  However,  no  such  erroneotis  bill- 
ings occurred  since  I  have  maintained  the 
books. 

DoaxKM'  Malonxt. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Now  appeared  before  me  this  21st  day  of 
Jan.,  1967,  the  aforesaid  Doreen  Maloney, 
personally  known  to  me  who  being  duly 
sworn,  declared  that  the  aforesaid  statement 
consisting  of  one  page  la  true. 

James  F.  Qabtland, 

Notary  Public. 

Appendix  C 

The  Committee  has  charged  that  Senator 
Dodd  spent  at  least  •116,083  derived  either 
from  testimonial  proceeds  or  from  campaign 
contributions  on  "personal"  expenses  (Re- 
prat,  p.  25).  The  Committee  does  not  detail 
which  expenses  It  concluded  to  be  personal 
or  whether  the  funds  allegedly  diverted  to 
personal  use  were  diverted  from  testimonial 
proceeds  or  from  campaign  contributions. 

In  this  Appendix  we  will  analyze  the  rec- 
ord In  order  to  demonstrate  that  Senator 
Dodd's  expenses  of  a  political  nature  ex- 
ceeded the  total  available  to  blm  from  cam- 
paign and  testimomal  sources.  Since  the 
Committee  adopted  a  "tracing"  approach  it 
did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  this  Appendix  deals. 

The  campaign  contributions  received  by 
Senator  Dodd   In  connection  with  his   1964 


campaign  were  deptoslted  In  four  separate 
accounts  which  may  be  Identified  as  follows 
and  which  were  used  exclusively  for  the  de- 
posit of  campaign  eontdbutlons :  Dollars  for 
Dodd,  Dodd  for  Senator,  Citizens  Committee 
fcMT  Dodd  and  the  National  Non-ParUsan 
Committee  for  Reelection  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd. 

The  stipulation  Identtflee  the  expenditures 
from  each  of  these  aocounts  (Stipulation, 
fit  39,  40,  46,  49  and  52,  Hgs.,  pp.  868-869). 
In  addition,  some  campaign  contributions 
were  deposited  in  Testimonial  Account  No.  2, 
which  we  will  consider  below. 

We  have  analyzed  tbe  expenditures  from 
all  of  the  campaign  contribution  accounts 
listed  above.  With  respect  to  the  Citizens 
Committee  and  the  National  Non-ParUsan 
Committee  accounts,  the  Committee  stipu- 
lated that  there  was  no  expenditure  for  other 
than  a  political  purp>os«.  (Stipulation,  1lf[  49 
and  62,  Hgs..  p.  859) . 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  record  of  expend- 
itures from  the  Dodd  tor  Senator  Account 
and  the  Dollars  for  Dodd  Account  reveals  a 
small  amount  of  expenditures  which  appear 
to  have  been  for  "persooal"  purp>ose8.  These 
expenditures  are  set  out  In  Schedule  1.  They 
total  $3,109.54. 

Turning  to  Testimonial  Account  No.  2, 
paragraphs  56  and  67  of  the  stipulation  (Hgs. 
p.  860)  reflect  the  deposit  In  that  account  of 
campaign  contributions  In  the  amount  of 
$80,818.31.  In  addition,  there  was,  at  a  later 
date,  a  transfer  to  this  account  from  the 
Dodd  for  Senator  Account  and  the  Dollars 
for  Dodd  Account  in  the  amount  of  $25,- 
093.43.  (Stipulation,  HII  ^(e)  and  66(d),  Hgs. 
p.  861).  Thus,  there  was  a  total  amount  of 
$105,906.74  of  campaign  contributions  de- 
posited In  the  Testimonial  Account  No.  2*. 


But  this  Is  $4,766.62  lees  than  the  $110,663.26 
of  political  expenditures  made  from  that  ac- 
count. Computation  of  the  $110,663.26  of 
political  expenditures  Is  set  forth  In  Sched- 
ule 3  hereto. 

Thus,  if,  as  we  contend,  the  proceeds  of 
the  testimonial  affairs  from  which  this  po- 
litical deficit  of  $4,756.52  was  financed  are 
viewed  as  the  personal  funds  of  Senator 
Dodd,  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  net 
diversion  of  campaign  funds  to  personal  ex- 
penses. And  if  the  proceeds  of  the  testimonial 
affairs  are  viewed  as  political  funds,  it  is 
seen  that  the  maximum  amount  of  personal 
expenses  paid  for  from  political  accounts  was 
$7,746.03,  comprised  of  the  $3,109.54  paid 
from  campaign  accounts  other  than  Testi- 
monial Account  No.  (see  Schedule  1), 
$1,186.92  of  erroneous  Ixavel  charges  paid 
from  Testimonial  Account  No.  2  (see  sched- 
ule 3)  and  $3,449.57  of  personal  expenses 
paid  from  Testimonial  Account  No.  2  (see 
schedule  4) . 

This  is  Inslgmficant  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  personal  deficit  of  Sena- 
tor Dodd  of  about  $50,000  which  resulted 
from  the  payment  of  campaign  and  other 
political  expenses,  including  the  unreim- 
bursed costs  of  office,  of  about  $220,000  as 
compared  to  the  net  testimonial  proceeds  of 
about  $170,000.  This  deficit  was  spelled  out 
In  more  detail  In  Senator  Dodd's  memo- 
randum circulated  to  the  Senate  under  date 
of  May  17.  1967. 


•The  $105,906.74  does  not  Include  $5,400.00 
of  campaign  funds  which  was  erroneously 
depoeited    in    Testimonial    Account    No.    2. 


(Stipulation  H  64(b)  and  67,  Hgs.,  pp.  859- 
860).  This  $5,400  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
equally  erroneous  transfer  of  $6,000  to  the 
Dodd  for  Senator  Account  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  D.C.  Reception.  Senator  Dodd  had  bor- 
rowed these  funds  from  the  Testimonial  Ac- 
count and  repaid  them  to  the  Dodd  for  Sen- 
ator Account  on  the  basis  of  Incorrect  advice 
from  his  accountant.  (Stipulation  T  44,  Hgs., 
p.  858). 


Schedule  1  to  app.  C — List  of  expenses  paid  from  the  Dodd  for  Senator  Committee  hank  account  which  appear  to  be  personal  in  nature  {app. 

25,  hearings,  pp.  U51-95S) 


Bswrly  Hilts  Hotel :  Room,  etc.,  Feb.  25, 1965  Thomas  1.  Dodd 

Can(ression«l  Country  Club;  Dues,  Jamery,  March,  and  May  1965 

GonI  Rid(*  Hotsl:  Room,  Florida  (no  data  or  name  givan) 

Essex  House:  Room  (1  day),  etc.,  rtov.  6-7,  1964  Senator  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

New  York  Athletic  Club :  Miscellaneous  charges  by  Senator  Dodd,  Jan.  28, 1965 

Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corp. :  Propane  gas  service  to  Clarfcs  Falls,  Conn.,  residence  of 

SenatorDodd,  Feb.  8, 1964-Mar.  18,1965 

University  Club:  Dues 

Aoerican  Airlines  (app.  25a,  bearings,  p.  954); 

Nov.  6, 1964:'  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd  to  Jamaica 

Nov.  12,1964:iSefi>tDr  Dodd  (2  fares)  rerouting  to  Curacao 

Nov.  17,  1964:iSanator  Dodd  and  wife,  reroutini charge 

Dec  22  1964:'  Tom  and  Nick  Dodd,  Washington  to  New  Undon 

Jan.  4^1965:  Mr.  C  Dodd,  Washington  to  Providence 

Jan.  29, 1965:  Mrs.  Dodd.  to  London 

Feb.  19,  1965:'  Senator  Dodd,  Washington  to  Miami 

Feb.  19,  1965: '  Senator  Dodd,  Providence  to  Miami. 

Subtotal  for  American  Airlines 


Amount 


$60.59 
48.00 
23.69 
52.32 
32.17 

49.13 
101. 13 


Amount 


460.00 

375.00 

14.40 

53.04 

29.14 

752.00 

153.72 

197. 19 


! 

2,064.84  i 


Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn.  (app.  2Sc,  hearings,  p.  955),  Oct  19-20:  Room 
(1  day)  Jeremy  Dodd 

Texaco,  Inc.  (app.  25e,  hearings,  p.  957):  All  charges  after  Nov.  3,  1964,  excluding 
charges  for  Senator  Dodd 

Total  of  the  above 

On  2  occasions,  travel  expenses  which  were  paid  by  a  private  group  which  had 
invited  Senator  Dodd  to  speak  were  also  paia,  erroneously,  from  campaign  funds. 
These  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  private  organization  reimbursed  Senator  Dodd's  expenses  of  $136  for 

travel  (hearings,  pp  1015-1016).  The  Dollars  lor  Dodd  Ck)mmittee  actually 
pakl  the  bill  (app.  23,  hearings,  p.  938) 

2.  A  private  group  reimbursed  Senator  Dodd's  travel  expenses  of  {292.95 

(hearings,  p.  1017)  although  the  Dodd  for  Senator  Committee  Ktoally  paid 
the  bill  (app.  25a,  hearings,  p.  954) 

Total  erroneous  charges  to  campaign  accounts 

Total  personal  expenses  and  erroneous  charges 


»0.39 
218. 33 


2,680.59 


136.00 
292.95 


428.95 


3, 109. 54 


■  Alttoaih  all  of  these  chargts  relate  to  the  same  trip,  n«  credit  is  reflected  for  the  tickets  not  uud. 

Schedule  2  to  app.  C — List  of  expenses  directly  associated  with  testimonials  paid  from  testimonial  account  A'o.  2 


Payee 

Testimonial  involved  > 

Amount 

Payee 

Testimonial  involved  ' 

Amount 

Act  Priiitinf  Co.  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  993) 

Dodd  Day 

J471.97 
124.50 

15.00 

412.  55 

1,761.31 

7,500.00 

810  23 

Shaine,  Robert  (app.  35  hearings,  p  994) 

1963Distrk:tof 
Columbia  recep- 
tion. 

1963  and  1965 
testimonials. 

1963  testimoniel 

J500.00 

Advertising  Nove  ty  Co.  (app.  34,  hearings,  p.  993}  .  .  . 

1963  DistrKt  of  Co- 
lumbia receptran. 
1965  dinner 

Trade  Sign  Hangers  (app.  35  hearings  p  995) 

AMor  Sparks  Co.  (app.  35,  hearinp,  p.  993) 

Ambasuder  RasUuraat(app.  35,  hearings,  p.  993).. 

Congress  Printers  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  993) 

Democratk:  National  Committee  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  993)... 
Hartford  Club  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  994) 

90.00 

do 

do 

do 

Dodd  D«y 

Yush  Sign  t  Display  Co.  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  995) 

25.88 

Statler  Hilton  Hotel  (Hartford)  (app.  35e.  hearings,  pp.  999- 
1000): 

1.  All  expenses  between  Oct  22  and  26.  1963,  were  as- 

sociated with  Dodd  Day. 

2.  All  expenses  between  Mar.  5  and  7,  1965,  wants- 

sociated  with  the  1965  dinner. 

Total 

King  Cole  Stores  (app.  35.  hMrmp.  p.  994) 

1963  testimonial 

do 

510.56 
38.  30  . 
494.15 

402.31 

Lebon  Press,  lac.  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  994) 

Lee  Shaw's  Restaurant  (app.  35,  hearrngs,  p.  994) 

1965  testimonial 

9, 165. 21 

Murotv,  ISC  (app.  35,  htvtnts,  p.  »«) 

1963  tMUmonial 102  00 

Pat  bora  Ofdiestra  (app  35  Kaarmcs  p  994> 

1965  dinner 

173  00 

Pickwick  Arms  (app.  35,  hearings,  p!^»4)...' .'. 

Dodd  Day 

15.68 
55.00 

S,  667. 65 

Pinkerton  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  9M) 

1965  dinner     .  . 

■  The  specific  description  of  eKh  expenditure  is  omitted;  however,  every  expenditure  listed  he'ein  is  specifically  associated  with  the  testlmonlsl  mentioned  in  app.  35. 
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Schedule  5  to  app.  C — How  the  figure  of  fllO,e8S.t8  for  total  poliiical  expenses  paid  from  testimonial  accourU  No.  t  wot  computed 


Total  amount  of  expenditure  from  testiffloiiitl  •ocouirt  No.  2  (which  ire  Hatsd  in 
app.  35  of  the  sBpu la t»n,  993-1002) 

Transfer  from  tMttmonial  acoount  No.  2  to  Cifaem  Committee  lor  Dodd  utad  for 
campaifn  purposes  (from  pir.  68(a)  Of  the  (tipulatlon,  T.  SSI) 

Total - 

Less  expenses  directly  associated  with  the  tetiiinonial  affsin  (as  listed  in  schedule 
2  of  mis  appendix) - 

ToUl 

Less  total  amount  of  personal  expenses  (as  listed  in  schedule  4  of  this  appendix). 

ToUl 


AmMst 


$135, 44a  40 
2,500.00 


137, 94a  40 
22,667.65 


115,272.75 
3,449.57 


111,823.18 


Lata  MTDnaous  tnvel  chafes: 

1.  A  prhists  group  reimbursed  Senator  Dodd's  travel  expentst,  aecampsnied 

bv  former  empkiyee  Micheel  O'Hare,  of  $686.06  (hearings,  p.  1017), 
afthough  the  bill  was  actually  paid  from  testimonial  funds  (app.  3Si,  p. 
997) 

2.  A  ornate  group  reimburted  Senator  Dodd's  travel  expenses  of  $22ai4 

(nearmp,  pp.  1017-1018),  although  the  bill  was  actually  paid  from 
testimonial  funds  (app.  35a,  hearings,  p.  996) 

3.  On  1  trip  to  Los  Angles,  Senator  Dodd  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dodd 

and  a  member  of  his  staff,  James  Gartland.  The  Senate  paid  the  Senator's 
expenses  and  the  private  organizatMn  pak)  Mrs.  Dodd's  expenses  of 
$2M.72  (hearings  p.  1016).  although  her  ticket  had  actually  been  paid 
from  testimonial  funds  as  had  Mr.  Gartland's  (app.  35a,  hearings,  p.  996). . 

Total  erroneous  travel  charges  to  testimonial  funds 


Total  political  expenses  paid  from  testknonial  funds 110,663.26 


Schedule  4  to  app.  C — List  of  personal  expenses  paid  from  testimonial  funds 


American  Airlines  (app.  35a,  hearings,  p.  995-997):  The  foltowing  items  would  appear  to  be  personal  in  nature;  however,  the  actual  reason  for  the  expenditures  is  notghrm: 


Billing  date 


Passenger 


Routing 


Hearings,  p.  995: 

July  23, 1963,  billing.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aug.  21,  1963,  billing.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

SepL  23,  1963,  billing. 
Hearings,  p.  996: 

Nov.  15,  1963.  billing. 

Jan.  3,  1964 

Hearings,  p.  997: 

Maya,  1964 

Do 

May  26, 1964 

July  16,  1964 


Total,  American  Airlines. 


Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Jr Washington  to  Chkago 

do Washington  to  Tampa  to  Washington 

Thomas  J.  Dodd... ' do 

Tliomas  J.  Dodd,  Jr. Washington  to  Chkago  to  Washington 

Martha  Dodd " '    -    ' 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Jr 

Thomas  J  Dodd. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  and  NieholK 

Martha  Dodd 

Thomas  J  Dodd,  Jr 


/Large  dog  kennel.. 

\Petdog 

Christopher  Dodd. 


Mrs.  Dodd 

Thomas  J.  Dodd 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  (2  fares). 
Nicholas  Dodd 


Washington  to  New  London  to  Washington.. 

Washington  to  Asheville  to  Washington 

Washington  hi  Miami  to  Washington 

Washington  to  Asheville  to  Washington 

Credit.  Washington  to  New  London , 

Washington  to  New  London 


.do. 
.do. 


Weshington  to  New  York  to  Providence. 

Washington  to  Miami 

Baltimore  to  Miami 

Miami  to  Washington 

Hartford  to  Detroitto  Hartford 


Gult  Oil  Co.  (app.  35b,  hearings,  p.  998) 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (app.  35c,  hearings,  p.  998). 


Statler  Hilton  Hotel  (app.  35a.  hearings,  pp.  999-1000):  the  following  items  would  appear  to  be  personal  in  nature:  however,  the  actual  reason  for  the  expenditures  is  not  given: 


Date  and  service 


Oct.  10-12, 1963:  Rooms  (2  days),  restaurant,  valet,  and  telephone  service. 

Oct  11  1963:  Restaurant  servk^ 

Apr.  18-19, 1964:  Rooms  (1  day),  resUurant  and  telephone  servka 

Feb.  13-14,1965:  Rooms  (1  day)  and  telephone  service 

Total,  Statler  Hilton  charges 

Texaco,  Inc.,  hearings,  (app.  35g.,  p.  1002) 


Guest 


Thomas  J.  and  Mrs.  Dodd. 
.do. 


Senator  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Jeremy  M.  Dodd 


Dodd. 


Total,  personal  expenses. 


Amount 


i686.0t 
220.14 

280.72 


1,186.92 


American  Express  (app.  35,  hearinn,  p.  993):  "Membership  renewal  dues  for  year  ending  SepL  30,  1965  Thomas  J.  Dodd" 

Essex  House  (app.  31  hearings,  p.  993):  "Room  (1  day),  restaurant  and  telephone  service,  Nov.  28-29,  1963,  Christopher  Dodd" 

Gait  Ocean  Mile  Hotel  (app  35,  hearin|s,  p.  994):  "Room  (7  days),  telephone  and  miscellaneous  service.  May  23-29, 1964,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
Magovern  Co.  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  994):  "Miscellaneous  personal  expense"  (the  purpose  of  this  expense  is  not  given) 


Amount 


$iaoo 

45.50 

96.67 

260.31 


Fare 


$35.65 

136.08 
136.0$ 

•i.n 

54.34 
68.36 

11177 

1(B.S9 

(25.20) 

25.46 

15.00 

6.24 

29.77 

7S.12 

83.53 

156.24 

84.95 


n,  132. 00 


Amount 


$179.38 
11&75 


Amount 


$171.86 

3.53 

59.90 

46.54 

281.83 
263.10 



2, 387.  54 


In  addltwn  to  the  foregoing  listed  expenses  which  on  their  face  appear  to  be  personal,  there  are  a  number  of  expenses,  mostly  for  restaurant  charges,  which  could  either  be  campaign,  politteal,  or 
personal  in  nature.  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  50  percent  of  these  were  personal  expenses.  They  are  as  toltows: 


American  Express  (app.  35,  hearinis,  p.  993):  "Washington,  D.C,  restourant  charges,  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Sept  23, 1963" 

Congressnnal  Country  Club  (app.  35,  netrlngs,  p.  993):  Various  house  charges 

Frarlk's  Restourant  (app.  35,  heerings,  p.  994):  "Miscelleneous  entertainment  charge" 

Hearthstone  (restourant)  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  994):  "Miscelleneous  entertoinment  expense" -- — -■. 

Schneider's  Lkguor  Store  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  994):  "Payments  of  January,  May.  and  August  1964  for  lk|Uor" .-- -.. 

Senate  Restaurant  (app.  35,  hearings,  p.  995):  "Payments  of  Februery,  May,  July.  AugusL  and  September  1964  for  restaurant  charges  _ 
American  Airlines  (app.  35a,  hearings,  p.  997): 

June  19.1964:  "Mrs.  T.  Dodd  (2  lares).  Washington  to  New  London" 

June  23,  1964:  "Grace  M.  Dodd,  New  York  City  to  Washington,  shuttle".... - 


Total 

5i  percent  of  total. 


Grand  total  of  personal  expenses. 


Amount 


$51.93 

221.75 

19.68 

12.80 

4saio 

,312.88 

38.92 

16.00 


2. 124. 06 

1,062.03 


3,449.57 


'  This  figure  does  not  Include  $1,505.90  lor  American  Airlines  billings  prior  to  July  23, 1963.  The  entry  appears  in  app  35,  hearings,  p  995,  with  no  passenger  or  routing  shown.  AlUiough  these  bills 
were  not  claimed  as  campaign  expenses  (hearings,  p.  1019).  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  political  expenses  tor  ttips  between  Washington  and  Connecticut  The  amount  is  excluded  nere 
because  there  is  simply  no  informatton  on  which  to  conclude  that  it  was  peivinai  in  nature. 
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Mr.  ClARK.  Ur.  President 

Tlie  PRBSIDINa  OFEaCEB.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  tbank  my 
friend  from  Connecticut  for  yielding. 

I  would  merely  like  to  reqiiest  the 
Record  to  note  that  the  quorum  clerk 
advises  me  that  my  name  was  not  listed 
as  present  on  Oie  last  roUcall,  and  the 
majority  leader  was  not  listed  as  present 
on  the  last  rollcall.  We  were  both  here 
and  In  our  seats  before  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  began  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  be  recognized  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  call  of  the  quorum  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFXEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

•Rie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Only  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
know  that  if  we  have  a  live  quonun  to- 
morrow morning,  there  should  be  95 
Soiators  here.  The  reason  that  four  of 
them  will  not  be  here  Is  that  they  are  in 
the  hospital,  and  the  other  one  I  cannot 
account  for  at  the  moment,  but  I  am  sure 
I  shall.  So  I  want  to  make  that  clear, 
that  four  are  in  the  hospital  at  the  pres- 
ent  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  minority  leader,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  put  In  a  difficult  position  here.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  absentees;  I 
know  how  it  happens;  it  often  happens 
to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  torn  by  the 
desire  to  have  as  many  Senators  hear 
me  as  I  can  possibly  have.  I  am  put  in  a 
dUBcult  spot,  which  I  wish  I  were  not  in. 
The  hour  is  late,  and  I  am  as  tired  as 
anybody,  I  suppose.  I  imagine  many 
other  Senators  are  as  well.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  we  could  go  over  until  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  a  very  rea- 
sonable request.  I  know  my  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  recognize 
that,  and  have  already  made  it  perfectly 
clear.  In  fact,  a  request  has  been  made 
that  there  be  a  recess  imtll  tomorrow. 

But  I  wish  to  make  this  comment, 
bearing  upon  what  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  said.  I  was  notified  that  the 


Senator  from  Connecttcut  was  aboat  to 
speak,  and  I  oame  over  immediately.  I 
was  here  as  much  as  X  could  be  during 
the  day,  hearing  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sisslppL  I  could  not  be  present  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Utali.  But  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  going 
to  r«nain  on  the  floor  ©f  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  hearings  when 
his  duties  require  him  to  be  elsewhere, 
for  I  am  not  a  nonreader.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  has  pointed 
out,  we  can  read,  and  I  will  give  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  every  moment 
of  time  I  can  give,  consistent  with  my 
duties.  Because  I  am  not  here  does  not 
mean  I  cannot  sit  as  a  Juror  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  that  is  made,  and  I  want  to 
say  right  here  and  now  that  I  am  one 
Senator  who  protests  the  idea  that  if  he 
is  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every 
moment  of  these  hearings,  he  is  not 
carrjring  out  his  duty  In  the  Senate. 

Each  of  us  must  be  the  judge  of  where 
he  ought  to  be  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
duties.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  committee  to  know  that  I  am 
going  to  read  every  word,  but  I  intend  to 
be  the  judge  of  where  I  am  going  to  be 
at  any  time,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  in  carrying  out  my  du- 
ties. I  will  be  my  own  judge,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  be  his  own 
judge  as  to  what  his  duties  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
hope  I  do  not  get  caught  In  this  crossfire. 
I  could  not  be  in  a  more  unfortunate 
situation.  Here  I  am,  trying  to  get 
votes,  and  being  shot  at  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  debate  on  this  resolution  to- 
night; but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  roll- 
call  tomorrow  morning,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  It  has  al- 
ready been  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  the  Senate 
has  concluded  its  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  112  for  the  day,  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  under  unanimous-con- 
sent procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

MOkX   KlVaCliVB  RBCXTLATIOIf   VtmBi  Pbsbuu. 

iNSEcnciDB,   PmiQicnm,   axd    RoonrnciDs 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentidde  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  regulation  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Measttbes  Taken  To  Deal  Wrra 
THE  Sttpflt  of  Oil  Posed  bt  the  Sfttjation 
IN  the  Middle  East 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  meas- 
ures to  place  the  Government  In  a  position 
to  deal  with  problems  of  supply  of  oil  posed 
by  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Comptkollxs  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piuvuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  strengthened  pro- 
cedures to  reduce  the  number  of  extra  final 
Inspections  on  newly  constructed  houses, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
dated  June  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Pdlbrioht), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  observance 
of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  344). 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    TYDINOS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moasz,  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 
S.  1941.  A  bin  to  prevent,  abate  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjjear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Morse  and 
Spong,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  establish  effective  ma- 
chinery for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Earlier  this 
year,  joint  hearings  on  problems  of  alr 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
conducted  by  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, Welfare,  and  Safety,  chaired  by 


the  dlsUnguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  chair.  Senator 
Spong,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  full 
committee,  participated  actively  in  these 
hearings  because  of  the  importance  of 
these  problems  to  his  constituents,  as 
well  as  his  Interest  in  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  generally,  I  believe 
that  these  extensive  hearings  brought  to- 
gether a  compendlvun  of  information  on 
metropolitan  area  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, and  have  general  relevance  to 
metropolitan  areas  nationally. 

Regarding  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  conclusions  clearly  emerged  from 
these  hearings.  First,  air  pollution  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area  is  at  a  level  which  significantly  en- 
dangers the  health  of  our  citizens,  and 
adds  greatly  and  unnecessarily  to  the 
expense  of  commercial  and  governmen- 
tal activity  in  the  area.  Second,  the  ex- 
isting machinery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  for  control  of  air 
pollution  is  hopelessly  ineffective.  The 
present  air  pollution  control  laws  and 
regulations  are  based  on  the  old- 
fashioned,  discredited  notion  that  visible 
air  pollution — that  Is  smoke — is  the  only 
form  of  pollution  that  needs  control.  The 
view  seems  to  be  "if  you  can't  see  it,  it 
can't  hurt  ycu."  This  view  is  totally  fal- 
lacious. In  addition,  the  enforcement 
machinery  for  these  outmoded  laws  is 
an  administrative  nightmare.  Pour  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment have  some  enforcement  or  smoke 
control  resixjnslbllitles — the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  of  Licenses  and  Inflec- 
tion, of  Police,  and  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering. There  is  no  single  agency  which 
is  charged  with  overall  control  of  air 
poUutlon  in  the  District.  There  la  no 
single  agency  to  which  a  citizen  can 
bring  his  complaints  and  expect  satisfac- 
tion. As  a  result,  pollution  control  haa 
been  a  matter  of  the  lowest  priority  in 
the  city  government. 

This  situation  must  change.  The  ma- 
jor sources  of  air  pollution  must  be  im- 
mediately brought  under  control.  As  a 
vital  first  step,  strong,  centralized  ad- 
ministrative machinery  must  be  created 
with  powers  to  investigate  causes  and 
sources  of  air  pollution  in  whatever 
form— whether  particulate  or  gaseous — 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  adopt 
binding  regulations  to  control  such  air 
pollution,  and  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions. That  is  the  essential  purpose  of 
this  bill.  It  would  create  a  District  of 
Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Board, 
possessing  these  powers,  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  4-year  terms.  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  the  act,  the  Board 
would  be  advised  by  an  Air  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
seven  members  with  experience  in  en- 
gineering, health,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  aspects  of  air  pollution 
control. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  same  kind  of 
strong  air  pollution  control  agency  which 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature  has,  dur- 
ing its  last  session,  created  for  my  home 
State.  The  Maryland  law  is,  In  essential 
respects,  the  model  for  this  bill.  The  bill 


does  not  Impose  particular  air  pollution 
control  regulations  for  the  Dtstrlet  tt 
does  not  In  Itself  set,  for  example,  spe- 
cific limltationfl  on  sulfur  emioslons  or 
Impose  siieclfic  requirements  for  Inciner- 
ator control  devices.  Rather,  the  bill 
gives  full  authority  to  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  to  adopt  such  standards 
by  regulations.  The  Board  could,  for  ex- 
ample, adopt  all  the  standards  proposed 
by  the  Metropn^tan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments  in  its  model  air  pollution 
control  ordinance,  or  It  could,  of  course, 
vary  some. 

I  believe  that  Congress  would  be  better 
advised  to  control  tULr  pollution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  creating  an  in- 
dependent agency  with  all  the  necessary 
tools  of  regulation  and  enforcement, 
rather  than  adopting  itself  detailed  pol- 
lution control  regulations.  Administra- 
tive flexibility  is  essential  for  a  workable 
air  pollution  control  program.  Technol- 
ogy in  this  area  is  rapidly  progressing. 
If  the  Congress  were  to  enact  particular 
pollution  control  standards  today,  it  Is 
likely  that  these  standards  would  be  out- 
dated and  Inadequate  within  a  brief 
time.  When  change  in  air  pollution 
standards  becomes  necessary,  congres- 
sional action  should  not  be  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  created  by  this  bill  is 
an  Independent  administrative  agency. 
The  regulations  which  it  promulgates 
will  not  require  approval  of  the  District 
Commissioners  or  any  other  executive 
agency  of  the  District  government.  Par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  lackadaisical  atti- 
tude which  the  District  government  has 
shown  in  the  past  regarding  air  pollution 
control.  I  believe  that  this  administrative 
Independence  of  the  Air  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Board  is  vitally  necessary  to  Insure 
that  it  will  do  the  Job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ajiproprlately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1941)  to  prevent,  abate, 
and  control  air  pollution  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tymncs  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Spong)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  legislation 
which  would  create  an  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  prevent,  control,  and  abate  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  District. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ah:  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Public 
Woi*s  Cwnmittee,  I  have  gained  a  par- 
ticular awareness  of  the  increasing  dan- 
gers of  air  pollution.  Furthermore,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  a  participant  in 
the  March  hearings  on  air  pollution  ha 
the  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  State  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  District,  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  air  pollution  abatement  in  this 
area. 

I  believe  enactment  of  the  pnvosed 
legislation  would  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  battle  to  prevent  and  control  the 
emission  of  chemical  impurities  Into  the 
atmosphere. 
In  the  District,  pollution  control  and 


abatement  actMtles  are  currently  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  agencies,  with 
a  resulting  fragmentation  of  re^onal- 
bility.  Tistahiishment  of  a  board  would 
eliminate  this  fracmentafclon. 

Air  contaminants — whether  stationary 
or  mobile— c(nne  from  a  number  of 
sources,  each  of  which  reqtilres  a  special 
technical  knowledge  for  handling.  Only 
a  full-time,  coordinated,  professional 
staff,  such  as  could  be  organized  imder 
the  proposed  board,  can  deal  effectively 
with  the  multiple  sources  of  air  pol- 
lutants. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  serve  not  only  the  more  than 
800,000  residents  of  the  District,  but  all 
the  2.5  million  persons  who  live  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Residents  of  the  city  and  suburbs  dally 
cross  political  boundaries — ^for  work, 
shopping,  and  recreational  purposes. 
And,  air  currents  themselves  move  from 
section  to  section,  carrying  whatever  pol- 
lutants they  may  have  with  them. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  have  already 
established  air  pollution  control  boards 
to  deal  with  air  contamination.  Creation 
of  a  District  Board  would  provide  the 
setting  for  future  cooperation  among  the 
three  main  political  entitles  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  In  meet- 
ing mutual  problems. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  an  increased  interest  in 
air  pollution  in  urban  centers  throiigh- 
out  the  country,  it  is  appropriate  that 
efforts  be  made  to  turn  the  capital  area 
into  a  model  for  other  municipal  areas. 

We  should  begin  immediately  to  work 
toward  that  goal. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LAW   89- 

49 1 — AMENDMENT 

AKKitoiczirr  NO.  ao* 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bUl  (S.  1574)  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4,  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-491),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  foUowlng 
names  added  as  additional  ooosponsoTS 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1567:  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Yarborottgh,  and  Mr.  Proxmirb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (Mrderd. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  CMr.  Bur- 
dick]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
bUl  882,  the  River  said  Stream  Erosion 
Control  Act,  at  the  bill's  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttr- 
DicKl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1006, 
the  Roadbank  Erosion  Control  Act,  at  the 
bill's  next  printing. 
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The  FRMSEUJJINO  OFFICER.  Wtthoat 
objeetton.  It  te  ao  onlered. 

Ifr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tiTumlmoiM  consent  th«t  tbe  names  <^ 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Bath], 
the  Soiator  from  Mlflaoutl  [Mr.  Loiro], 
the  Senator  fmn  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
HTTSoir],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOoTKRif],  and  tbe  Seoator  from 
Wlsoonatn  [Mr.  Paozinu]  be  added  as 
coBponsors  of  S.  1561.  the  dairy  parity 
program,  at  the  bill's  next  printing. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Soiator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALFl  and  the  Senator  fnxn  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Moitoale]  be  added  as  coenxwsors 
of  S.  18S6,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  oc  not  dressed,  at  the  bill's  next 
printing. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RESCHEDULINa  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Secu- 
rities of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  S.  1290,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance, 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Tuesday,  Jtme  27, 
and  continue  through  Thursday,  June  29, 
have  now  been  rescheduled  to  begin  on 
Monday,  June  26,  and  continue  through 
Wednesday.  June  28.  The  subcommittee 
also  plans  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  1797, 
and  any  other  proposals  to  establish 
a  program  of  national  flood  Insurance 
that  may  be  pending  before  the  subcom- 
mittee at  that  time. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 
In  room  4232.  New  Senate  Ofllce  Build- 
ing, instead  of  room  5302,  as  we  previ- 
ously aiuiounced. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Paul  M.  Fenlck, 
assistant  counsel.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  6300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


Ai:n>RESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR- 
TICLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHEBS: 
Addreaa  deUvered  by  Senator  Uaonttboit, 
In    Bannuda,    to    reproentatlve    group    of 
flnandeiB  from  New  York  City  and  sur- 
rovindlng  areas. 


ECONOMIC  INEQUITIES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Pardridge,  of  Linden,  Va..  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "economic  inequities.'' 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Pardrldge 


has  been  working  quite  diligently  on  this 
subject,  and  the  results  of  his  study  and 
research,  I  understand,  will  be  assem- 
bled tn  a  book  which  he  mtends  to  have 
published. 

The  Burlington.  Vt,  Free  Press,  on 
May  13,  1967,  printed  an  article  entitied 
"Crisis  in  Our  Economy,"  written  by 
Mr.  William  D.  Pardrldge. 

I  have  found  this  article  to  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest,  and  I  want  to  share 
It  with  Senators  and  others  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  Is  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Par- 
dridge's  articles  on  this  subject,  and  it 
will  probably  not  be  the  last,  but  it  is 
equally  important  for  our  consideration 
with  all  the  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBISIB    IK    OtTK   ECONOMT 

Congreea  recently  gave  the  White  House 
•13  billion  to  fight  in  ^etnam  for  another 
three  months  or  ao,  anyvay  to  the  end  of 
the  1967  fiscal  year. 

This  l8  at  an  annual  rate  of  $41  biUlon 
over  axtd  above  all  other  civil  and  military 
expenses  of  the  government.  And  the  war 
is  constantly  getting  more  expensive  than 
any  annual  rate  of  tbe  moment. 

Such  an  astronomical  appropriation  of  real 
economic  wealth  out  of,  away  from,  the 
American  economy  meaos  in  concrete  terms 
that  our  standard  of  llvtag  is  to  be  reduced 
markedly. 

In  monetary  terms.  It  tneans  either  higher 
taxes  for  everyone  or  higher  prices  for  every- 
one. 

Or  both. 

Mostly  both — untU  wages  and  i^ces  are 
froaen,  and  profits  are  taxed  away  com- 
pletely. 

How  else  can  the  recurring  $41  billion 
and  even  more  be  foundf  It  can't,  because 
war  money,  as  opposed  to  Internal,  domestic 
monetary  shenanigans,  isn't  money — It's  real, 
real  goods. 

This  is  one  reason  the  business-expansion 
tax  credit  is  being  restored — not  to  qvilcken 
business  activity  in  the  hard  face  of  a  re- 
cession but  to  start  the  ball  rolling  again  for 
Industrial  activity. 

When  the  handwriting  Is  all  on  the  wall. 
Congress  Itself  wUl  actually  raise  the  Presi- 
dent's six  percent  tax  surcharge.  Economists 
and  businessmen  have  been  using  the  wrong 
crystal  balls. 

■nie  economic  way  to  light  Inflation  Is  to 
pour  more  real  goods  into  the  economy — 
not  to  take  money  out  of  the  economy. 
That  latter  way  is  an  Ulusion  and  a  shell 
game. 

The  hitch,  the  booby-trap  here  is  that  the 
government  is  empbasiziiig  the  wrong  kinds 
of  goods.  War-goods  production  aggravates 
inflation  because  economic  resources  and 
labor  are  used  to  produce  non-economic 
goods. 

Inflation  caused  by  inoreased  war  produc- 
tion along  with  decreased  civilian  production 
cannot  be  baited  except  by  rigid  wage- price 
controls. 

Now,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  such  a  situation 
can  only  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  Let 
us  say  our  total  production  Is  the  same  In 
dollars,  in  money  value,  but  we  have  fewer 
kitchen  stoves  and  more  cannon  balls.  The 
Oroes  National  Product  figures  in  dollars  re- 
main the  same,  however,  and  everybody  Is 
hoodwinked. 

One  of  tbe  bckslc  ills  of  American  economic 
thought  is  the  over-worked  emphasis  on 
money — ^monetary  and  fiscal  afrairs — and  the 


almost  total  neglect  of  economic  analysis  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  an 
economy  must  produce  in  order  to  generate 
its  own  economic  feedback. 

A  decreasing  per  cent  of  goods  workers  can- 
not support  Itself  plus  an  Increasing  per  cent 
of  service  workers  when  tbe  difference  be- 
tween tbe  two  widens  faster  than  the  rate  of 
industrial  productivity.  This  is  simple  arith- 
metic. 

And  remember,  defense  workers'  produc- 
tion and  all  military  personnel  are  not  In  the 
goods  economy.  They  are  In  the  service  sector 
of  the  economy  that  produces  no  economic 
feedback. 

The  Vietnam  economy  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  feed  itself  with  machine  tools  and 
other  productive  economic  wealth.  Only  a 
few  economies  In  the  world  attempt  this,  if 
the  American  economy  does  not  feed  its  own 
industrial  appetite.  It's  finished.  There  is  no 
other  large  economy  from  wblcb  to  draw  ex- 
cess real  wealth. 

How  come,  then,  we  are  eating  our  indus- 
trial seed  corn?  Just  how  long  can  we  live  on 
pure  economic  flim-flam?  Not  long. 

Economists  in  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  are  wittingly-  and  unwit- 
tingly distorting  the  balanced  forces  of  nat- 
ural economic  production.  They  are  inviting 
and  iirglng  non-productive  service  workers 
to  overrun  the  whole  economy. 

Main  Street  delusions  and  Dow-Jones  av- 
erages are  now  supported  solely  by  the  paper 
paychecks  of  service-worker  emphasis. 

Individuals  go  to  Jail  for  kiting  checks, 
but  what  happens  to  government  and  aca- 
demic moguls  who  kite  the  producing  forces 
of  our  national  economy?  Books  are  written 
about  them,  is  all. 

The  home-front  economics  of  a  modern 
war  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
moral  and  strategic  justifications  of  that 
war.  Nobody  can  say  the  economic  sacrifices 
of  World  War  n  were  not  worth  the  reason 
of  total  American  participation. 

The  economic  cost  of  all-out  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  that  is  where  we're  headed 
for  sure.  Is  simply  a  factor  to  consider  In 
weighing  tbe  values  of  whatever  ends  are 
advertised  as  cause  for  national  motivation. 

Economic  analysts  would  be  derelict  If 
they  did  not  bring  a  readable  picture  of  this 
cost  into  the  open. 

An  economic  collapse  or  severe  recession 
due  to  a  needless  goods-service  worker  im- 
balance, coupled  with  two  more  summers  of 
race  riots,  and  that's  simply  what  they  are, 
both  alongside  total  Asiatic  military  involve- 
ment, all  together  would  destroy  completely 
this  nation's  traditional  political  theory. 

Something  has  to  go,  and  go  fast — the 
service  workers  and  second -generation  dole- 
sters,  the  race  riots,  or  tbe  Vietnamese.  You 
pay  your  money  and  you  take  your  choice. 
Mister,  you  can't  have  'em  all. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Calen- 
dar with  Calendar  Order  No.  297  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  Calendar  be 
considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUREX  CORP. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4445)  for  the  relief  of 
Aurex  Corp.  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  306).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

PDEPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  pay  the  Aurex  Corp.  $172,650,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  con- 
gressional reference  case  No.  12-68,  decided 
April  16,  1966. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  62  and  are  as  follows: 

The  claim  of  the  Aurex  Corp.  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill,  HJt.  3677,  Introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress.  On  July  29,  1958,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  House  Resolution 
630,  which  referred  the  bill  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  further  proceedings  as  a  congres- 
sional reference  case  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  That  court 
proceeded  to  consider  the  case  and  reported 
its  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Congress 
in  Its  opinion  and  commissioner's  findings  of 
fact,  which  are  set  out  in  full  in  this  report. 

The  Aurex  Corp.  in  Its  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  claimed  that  it  had  s\ifrered 
Injury  as  the  result  of  an  excess  profits  de- 
termination under  a  renegotiation  proceed- 
ing following  World  War  II.  The  opinion  of 
tbe  coiirt  outlines  the  facts  concerning  this 
proceeding  and  concluded  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  equitably  entitled  to  payment  in 
tbe  amount  stated  in  the  bill.  The  court,  on 
page  8  of  the  opinion,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  failure  to  accord  sufficient 
credit  for  Aurex'  contribution  to  the  war 
effect.  In  this  connection,  tbe  court  stated: 

"The  fiaw  In  the  renegotiation  was  the 
failure  to  accord  a  sufficient  credit  for 
Aurex's  contribution  to  the  war  effort — a 
factor  which  was  expreasly  made  significant 
by  the  statute  and  the  regulations.  The 
Chairman  of  the  board  indicated  that  It  bad 
allowed  $160,000  on  this  account,  but  the 
commissioner  rightly  fotmd  that,  though 
there  was  discussion  of  this  bmbx.  It  was 
never  actuaUy  applied  to  reduce  the  exces- 
sive profits  otherwise  determined.  If  that 
credit  had  been  i4>plled  as  it  should,  the 
gross  amount  of  the  renegotiation  liability 
would  have  been  $90,000  (instead  of  $240,- 
000)  and  the  net  due  after  tax  adjustments 
would  have  been  about  $36,600  (Instead  of 
♦  114.118.07)." 

The  court  then  took  this  error  as  tbe  basis 
for  its  finding  in  favor  of  tbe  Aurex  Corp. 
and  stated: 

"Tbe  proper  basis  of  recovery,  as  the  com- 
missioner recommended,  is  to  reinstate  tbe 
credit  of  $160,000  which  the  board  said  It 
would  grant  but  never  did.  If  that  sum,  cov- 
ering both  plaintiff's  direct  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  and  tbe  risks  to  its  civilian 
business  through  focusing  on  solenoid  pro- 
duction, had  been  taken  into  account,  Aurex 
would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  overaU 
profits  of  some  $376,000  for  the  renegotlable 
period  (instead  of  profits  of  $226,000  imder 
tbe  board's  action) .  When  compared  to  the 
pre-war  work  profit  of  $144,000  in  1944,  this 
annual  rate  of  over  $300,000  appesirs  to  allow 
an  adequate  amount  for  the  risks  of  under- 
taking war  contracts  and  for  Aurex'  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
the  corrected  gross  renegotiation  liability  of 
$90,000  Is  only  $20,000  more  than  the  tenta- 
tive obligation  fixed  by  the  board's  repre- 
sentative in  June  1946  which  the  company 
was  willing  to  accept — and  the  net  liability 
of  $36,000  (after  tax  credits)  would  have 
been  only  $8,600  more  than  the  $28,000  of 
net  liability  under  the  representative's  ac- 
ceptable determination.  It  is  a  fair  Inference 
that.  If  plaintiff's  liability  bad  been  properly 
established  In  1946  or  1947  at  $90,000  (gross) 
or  $36,600  (net),  it  coiUd  and  would  have 
paid  that  amoimt — and  could  not  rightf  uUy 


complain.  ITje  net  improvement  in  the 
Aurex  financial  position  (see  findings  66,  64) 
would  have  been  about  $121,(X)0  (consisting 
of  a  reduction  of  some  $77,600  in  Uabillties 
and  an  increase  of  about  $43,600  in  cash 
from  additional  tax  refunds). 

"This  $121,000  should  now  be  restored  to 
plaintiff.  By  such  a  payment,  at  least  the 
financial  basis  for  the  additional  credit  of 
which  the  company  was  deprived  in  1946 
would  now  be  replaced.  There  Is  the  further 
problem  of  the  delay  in  payment  since  1946. 
The  commissioner  concluded  that  delay- 
compensation  should  be  made  for  the  $43,- 
500  of  extra  tax  refunds  which  Aurex  would 
have  received  in  cash  if  its  renegotiation 
Uabllity  had  been  properly  flxed,>  but  that 
such  recompense  would  not  be  warranted  for 
the  $77,600  of  excessive  liability  imposed  on 
the  company  in  1947  which  it  never  paid  but 
which,  for  about  four  years,  impaired  Its 
credit.  We  agree.  The  part  of  the  award  stand- 
ing in  place  of  the  tax  refiinds  should  bear 
interest  like  other  tax  refunds.  But  even  In 
this  equitable  proceeding  there  Is  Inadequate 
groimd  for  departing  from  the  usual  rule  in 
this  court  against  interest  on  nontax  and 
noneminent  domain  avrards  against  the  Gov- 
ernment ( United  States  v.  Thayer-West  Point 
Hotel  Co.,  329  U.8.  586  (1947) ) ,  and  for  allow- 
ing delay-compensation  for  a  sum  which  the 
plaintiff  would  not  have  bad  In  casb  but  only 
in  reduced  liabilities. 

"Accordingly,  we  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gren  that  plaintiff  be  paid  the  sum  of  $172,- 
660  ($121,000  plus  $61,660  for  delay  In  pay- 
ment) on  Its  equitable  claim." 

The  bill  contains  a  limitation  of  20  percent 
upon  attorneys  fees.  In  view  of  tbe  extended 
court  proceeding  in  this  matter,  the  commit- 
tee has  determined  that  this  is  a  proper 
limitation. 

In  view  of  tbe  facts  of  the  matter  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  tbe 
committee  concurs  in  tbe  recommendation  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  4445,  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  the  findings 
of  the  commissioner  in  the  case. 


OBSTRUCTION  OP  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  676)  to  amend  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  676 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenxbled,  That  (a) 
chapter  73,  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  1610.  Obstruction   of   criminal   investiga- 
tions 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by 
means  of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimi- 
dation, or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  ob- 
struct, delay,  or  prevent  the  communication 
of  Information  relating  to  a  violation  of  any 
criminal  statute  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  to  a  criminal  investigator;  or 

"Whoever  Injures  any  person  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  any  such 
information   to  any   criminal  investigator — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)    As   used   In   this   section,   the   term 


>  At  6  percent,  this  amounted  to  about  $47.- 
CK)0  as  of  September  1964,  and  will  amount 
to  about  $61,500  by  June  1,  1966. 


'criminal  investigator"  means  any  individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  investigations  of  or  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  cbi4>ter  73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1510.  Obstruction    of    criminal    investlga- 
tlons." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  307),  eKpIeining  the  purjxjses  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd, 
a£  follows : 

P17KPOSE   or   THI    Bn.1. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  obstruction  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice) ,  by  mAMn^  &  new 
section  prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  investigations.  Sections  1603 
and  1505  of  chapter  73,  title  18,  presently 
prohibit  attempts  to  Influence,  intimidate. 
Impede,  or  Injure  a  witness  or  Juror  In  a 
judicial  proceeding,  a  proceeding  before  a 
F>ederal  agency,  or  an  inquiry  or  investigation 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress  or  a  con- 
gressional committee.  However,  attempts  to 
obstruct  a  criminal  Investigation  or  inqiilry 
before  a  proceeding  has  been  initiated  are 
not  within  the  proscription  of  those  sections. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  remedy  that 
deficiency  by  providing  severe  penalties  for 
attempting  to  obstruct  the  oommunlcation 
to  a  Federal  criminal  investigator  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  vlolaUon  of  a  Federal 
criminal  law,  tbxis  extending  to  informants 
and  potential  witnesses  the  protections  now 
afforded  witnesses  and  jurors  In  judicial,  ad- 
ministrative, and  congressional  proceedings. 

ANALYSIS   or   THE   BUX'S   PROVISIONS 

Subsection  (a)  of  tbe  biU  would  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  new  section  (sec.  ISIO)  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  1610 
would  prohibit  wiUfiU  attempts,  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimidation, 
or  force  or  threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  de- 
lay, or  prevent  the  oommunlcation  to  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  Investigator  of  information  re- 
lating to  a  violation  of  a  Federal  crtmlnal 
law.  The  subeectimi  would  also  prohibit  in- 
juring any  jierson  in  his  person  or  property 
on  account  of  his  communicating  such  In- 
formation to  a  criminal  investigator  or  chi 
account  of  such  ctMnmunlcation  at  informa- 
tion by  any  other  person  (a  relative  or 
friend,  for  example).  Both  proecrlptions 
would  apply  to  protect  the  communication 
of  information  to  a  Federal  criminal  investi- 
gator at  any  time  from  the  c(»nmisaion  of  a 
criminal  violation  or  conspiracy  until  the 
institution  of  judicial  proceedings  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  1603  and  1506.  The 
penalty  provided  for  a  violation  of  the  sec- 
tion is  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  or  ImfMlsonment 
for  up  to  6  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1610  de- 
fines "criminal  Investigator"  to  include  any 
person  authc»-ized  by  a  department,  agency, 
or  armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate or  prosecute  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws.  This  includes  Federal  prose- 
cuting attorneys  as  weU  as  Pedo^  criminal 
investigators,  within  the  group  of  persons 
to  whom  tbe  commvmication  of  information 
is  protected. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
necessary  technical  amendment  to  the  chap- 
ter analysis  of  chapter  73  of  ttUe  18,  United 
States  Code. 
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A  limUar  bill.  B.  2188  off  the  8»th  CongrMB, 
WM  approved  by  thla  committee,  irttb  amend- 
ment*, and  tvttxalAy  reported  to  tbe  Senate 
on  Au«aat  34.  UM8  (Bept.  Ho.  1400) .  Tlie  blU, 
aa  reported,  was  paaaed  by  tbe  Senate  on 
Anguit  30,  laee,  and  sent  to  tbe  Houee  of 
BeproMntatlTM  wbere  it  waa  referred  to 
the  Ooounlttee  on  the  JucUclary.  No  furtber 
action  waa  taken  on  the  bill  in  the  Houae 
of  B^»eaentatlvea  during  the  88th  Ccmgreas. 

Tbe  present  blU.  S.  076,  U  Identical  to  S. 
3188  as  It  waa  approved  by  this  committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  during  tbe  89tb 
Congress. 

In  ita  favorable  report  on  S.  3188  thla  com- 
mittee set  f<ath  the  need  for  the  legislation 
and  tbe  committee's  recommendations  aa 
follows: 

8.  3188  waa  Introduced  In  accordance  with 
the  recommenrtataions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  purpose,  according  to  Attorney 
General  Katxenbach.  who  presented  the  De- 
partment's views  to  tbe  subcommittee,  la  to 
"dam  a  gaping  hole  in  the  protecticm  the 
Government  can  now  provide  to  Its  awa  wit- 
nesses"—a  bole  resulting  txom  the  fact  that 
It  la  '^ot  now  a  Federal  crime  to  Intimidate, 
harass,  or  attack  a  witness  who  has  divulged 
Infonnation  to  Federal  InvestlgatorB,  but  be- 
fore a  case  reaches  ootirt"  (p.  30)  .> 

Aa  the  Attorney  General  and  other  wlt- 
nesMS  emphaal£ed.  tbe  deficiency  In  tbe  law 
which  8.  3188  would  remedy  has  resulted 
from  the  strict  construction  the  courts  have 
given  the  preaent  Federal  statutes  prohibit- 
ing the  obstruction  of  tbe  administration  of 
Jiiatlce.  Section  160S  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  prohibits  attempts  to  Influence 
or  injure  an  officer,  ixtxrx,  or  witness  In  a 
judicial  proceeding;  and  section  1606  pro- 
hibits attempts  to  Influence  or  Injure  wlt- 
neaoea  beftee  Federal  agencies  and  oongres- 
Bional  Inquiries.  However,  being  criminal 
statutes,  these  provisions  must  be  strictly 
oonstroed.  HaUi  v.  United  States,  380  F.  3d 
744  (0th  Clr.  1068) ;  hence,  section  1608  has 
been  narrowly  construed  by  s<Mne  Federal 
courts  so  as  not  to  prohibit  attempts  to  ob- 
struct a  criminal  Investigation  or  Inquiry 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  judicial  proceedings, 
Vmted  States  v.  Scoratow,  137  F.  Supp.  630 
(W.  D.  Pa.  10S6) .  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  crime 
within  section  1603  to  obstruct  a  criminal 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation wbere  no  criminal  proceeding  has 
been  commenced;  and  some  lower  Federal 
oonrts  have  required  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
pena  or  oUier  process  commanding  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  witness  in  court  for  tbs  pur- 
pose of  giving  testimony  In  order  for  a  crimi- 
nal charge  of  obstructi<m  of  justice  properly 
to  be. 

The  anomalous  situation  resulting  is  that 
•  premium  is  placed  upon  being  able  to  ad- 
▼eiaely  Influence  a  person  having  knowledge 
relating  to  a  criminal  offense  before  the  ju- 
dicial machinery  is  set  In  motion  by  the 
commencement  of  a  criminal  action  in  court. 
Attorney  General  Kataenbach  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  find  no  Justification  for  this  present 
Inconsistency  in  the  law.  "The  danger  to  an 
Informant  or  a  witness  flows  from  whether  he 
has  talked  to  tbe  OoTemment,"  he  stressed, 
"not  from  whether  the  case  is  yet  before  tbe 
court."  Tbe  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
able  to  provide  "the  same  assurances  and 
protections  to  a  person  willing  to  go  to  the 
FBI  or  other  Federal  agency  that  It  can  at  a 
later  stage  in  prosecution"  (p.  80) . 

Ut.  Kataenbacb  particularly  atressed  In  bis 
testimony  tbe  dllBculty  of  preparing  cases  for 
trial  in  tbe  field  of  organized  crime  when  wit- 
nesses consistently  refuse  to  cooperate  with 


>  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  page  refer- 
ences in  parenthesss  are  to  tbe  hearings  be- 
fore the  Snboommlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Proeadnras  on  Mar.  33,  38,  and  34,  and  May 
10  and  11. 1908. 


Investigators  in  tbe  face  o<  threata  and  other 
kinds  of  intimidation  dlieoted  at  them  or 
their  families.  Indeed,  be  said,  crganlaed 
crime  owes  mtich  of  its  national  power  and 
affluence  to  its  ability  to  Impose  silence  on 
members  and  thereby  protect  both  tbe  lead- 
««  and  the  membership.  The  need  for  legis- 
lation to  help  break  thla  grip  of  silence,  be 
said,  "Is  underscored  by  the  dozens  of  cases 
of  witnesses  beaten  with  baseball  bats  and 
tortured  with  acetylene  torches.  And  for 
every  Identifiable  case  of  intimidation  or  at- 
tack, there  are  many  more  cases  of  sudden, 
unexplained  silence"  by  witnesses  or  poten- 
tial witnesses  (p.  30) . 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Jxistlce 
recommending  passage  of  tbe  bill  (which  is 
set  forth  in  full  In  a  later  section  of  this 
report)  It  Is  pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
numerous  cases  In  which  the  murdering  or 
threatening  of  potential  wltneesee  during  an 
investigation  has  actually  prevented  the 
Initiation  of  proceedings  on  tbe  matter  being 
Investigated.  This  frustration  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  Is  surely  in- 
imical to  our  system  of  juatlce;  but,  since  no 
statute  presently  protects  witnesses  during 
the  Investigative  stage  of  criminal  cases,  the 
Government  has  been  unable  to  take  any 
punitive  action.  Passage  of  S.  3188,  Mr. 
Kat2enbcu;h  said,  would  a^ure  that  this  sit- 
uation can  be  "quickly  and  surely  rectified" 
(p.  30). 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  David  C. 
Acheson  testified  that  the  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Jvistlce  Department,  sees 
Important  advantages  in  punishing  inter- 
ferences with  tbe  communication  of  Infcxma- 
tion  to  criminal  Investigators  without  re- 
gard to  the  pendency  of  formal  court  pro- 
ceedings. The  cases  are  maay  In  which  poten- 
tial witnesses  against  criminal  subjects  have 
dlsf^ipeared,  died,  or  changed  their  stories 
during  an  investigation,  he  said,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  org;anlzed  arlme   (p.  67)  : 

"Organized  crime  cases  present  special 
risks  of  Intimidation  before  the  matter  be- 
comes one  of  Judicial  cognizance.  Organized 
crime  figures  commonly  tmploy  subterfuge 
and  secrecy.  The  development  of  cases 
against  them  often  Involves  a  protracted  in- 
vestigation before  sufficient  Information  is 
gathered  to  commence  a  prosecution.  The 
risk  that  potential  witnesses  will  be  identi- 
fied and  silenced  during  such  extended  In- 
vestigations is  substantially  greater  than  in 
the  typical  brief  police  Investigation." 

With  the  suggestion  that  the  bill  be 
amended  so  as  to  Include  prosecuting  at- 
torneys within  the  group  to  whom  the  com- 
munication of  information  is  protected,  Mr. 
ACheson  told  tbe  subcommittee  that  the 
Treasury  Department  strongly  urges  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  (p.  68) . 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Mr. 
Acheson,  every  other  law  enforcement  official 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
strongly  supported  tbe  prop>oeed  legislation. 
Included  were  the  Honorable  J.  Joseph  Nu- 
gent, attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  At- 
torneys General  (pp.  86-106);  the  Honorable 
Robert  Matthews,  attomsy  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentudcy  (pp.  137-148); 
William  M.  Lombard,  chief  of  police  of 
Rochester,  N.T.  (pp.  123>137);  Gerald  M. 
Monahan,  chief  of  police  of  Allen  town,  Pa. 
(pp.  100-110);  and  Mr.  Charles  Slragusa, 
former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  present  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Commission 
(pp.  210-220). 

Many  of  tbe  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  commented  on  the  bill, 
either  orally  before  the  subcommittee  or  in 
written  statements  submitted  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  record,  recommended  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  tbe  bill  to  witnesses 
who  give  information  to  State  officials  relat- 
ing to  violations  of  Fedeiiil  law.  Tbe  com- 


mittee is  at  tbe  opinion,  however,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  bill's  cover- 
age in  this  respect.  It  is  felt  that  the  pro- 
tection of  witnesses  who  give  Information  to 
State  Investigators  would  more  properly  be 
accomplished  under  State  law,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  enactment  of  S.  2188  will  give  guidance 
to  the  States  In  the  enactment  of  similar  leg- 
islation. Moreover,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, In  commenting  on  this  point,  has  taken 
the  position  that  extending  Federal  cover- 
age to  non-Pederal  investigations  would  pos- 
sibly Impose  upon  Federal  investigative 
agencies  an  additional  heavy  burden  for 
which  no  need  has  yet  been  demonstrated. 

In  this  regard,  John  B.  Layton,  Chief  of 
Police,  Washington,  D.C.,  recommended  ex- 
tending the  bill's  coverage  to  protect  wit- 
nesses who  give  Information  about  violations 
of  Federal  law  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  committee 
agrees  with  tbe  Department  of  Justice  that 
a  sufficient  need  for  such  an  extension  of 
coverage  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
that,  if  such  a  need  is  demonstrated,  cover- 
age should  be  accomplished  by  appropriately 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

The  conunents  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  these  suggestions  for  extending  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  are  Included  in  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  KatEenbach  which  Is 
set  forth  in  fuU  at  a  later  point  in  this  re- 
port. 

Only  one  witness  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  his  opposition  reflected  a  misunder- 
standing or  misstatement  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  bill.  The  witness  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  bill  would  vest  in  Government 
investigators  a  weapon  which  could  be  used 
to  intimidate  or  harass  potential  witnesses 
by  unjustly  accusing  them  of  obstructing  or 
impeding  criminal  investigations  by  giving 
false  or  misleading  information  about  crimi- 
nal violations.  However,  this  objection  misses 
the  point  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  protect  Informants  and  potential  wit- 
nesses against  intimidation  or  injury  by 
third  persons  designed  to  prevent  or  dis- 
courage them  from  talking  to  Government 
investigators.  The  informants  or  witnesses 
cannot  themselves  become  subject  under  this 
bill  to  any  penalty  on  accotint  of  any  Infor- 
mation they  may  furnish  to  an  investigator. 
Hence,  there  is  no  poesibility  that  the  legis- 
lation could  endow  a  Government  investi- 
gator with  tbe  "power  to  put  the  man  he  is 
talking  to  in  jail,"  as  the  vrttness  suggested 
(p.  260).' 

The  second  point  of  opposition  raised  by 
this  witness  was  that  the  bill  would  vmwUely 
penalize  persons  for  threats  of  coercion  un- 
accompanied by  any  physical  acts.  Again, 
this  objection  stems  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  legislation.  As  introduced,  the  bill 
proscribed  endeavors  to  obstruct  criminal 
investigations  "by  means  of  bribery,  misrep- 
resentation, intimidation,  force,  or  threats 
thereof."  Clearly,  the  only  threat  proscribed 
by  this  language  is  a  threat  of  force,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  threat  of  bribery, 
misrepresentation,  or  intimidation.  In  any 
event,  to  preclude  a  misreading  of  the  pro- 
vision, the  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
to  read  "bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimi- 
dation, or  force  or  threats  thereof,"  in  order 
to  make  it  unavoidably  clear  that  tbe  word 
"threats"  refers  only  to  threats  of  physical 
force. 

CXlNCLtrsIOKS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  is  identical  to  tbe  bill  (S. 
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2188)  approved  by  this  coznmlttee  in  tbe 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  is 
meritorious.  The  proposal  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  a  serious  problem  which  frequenUy  inter- 
feres with,  If  not  thwarts.  Investigations  of 
violations  of  Federal  criminal  laws.  The  hear- 
ings on  S.  2188  demonstrated  clearly  the 
perils  faced  by  persons  having  knowledge  of 
criminal  activities  who  are  disposed  to  co- 
operate with  Investigators,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  preparing  criminal  cases 
for  trial  in  the  face  of  bribery  attempts  or 
threats  of  injury  directed  at  potential  wit- 
nesses or  their  families.  This  is  eEt>eclBlly  true 
in  the  field  of  organized  cringe,  the  hearings 
revealed,  where  a  familiar  racketeering  tech- 
nique is  the  use  of  threats  or  other  methods 
of  intimidation  to  frighten  and  terrorize 
potential  witnesses.  Testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  demonstrated  further  that 
racketeers  do  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  their 
threats  of  injury  by  acts  of  violence  when 
necessary  to  enforce  the  code  of  silence  upon 
which  organized  crime  chiefly  relies  to  es- 
cape detection  and  prosecution. 

Under  existing  law,  potential  witnesses 
willing  to  cooperate  with  Federal  Investi- 
gators cannot  be  protected  to  the  extent  that 
trial  witnesses  can,  since  it  is  not  at  present 
a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  attempt  to  in- 
timidate or  injure  a  person  having  informa- 
tion about  criminal  violations  prior  to  the 
formal  institution  of  Judicial  proceedings. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  correct  this 
serious  deficiency  in  the  law  by  providing 
severe  penalties  for  attempts  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice by  interfering  with  criminal  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
In  discharging  this  obligation,  pwrsons  who 
supply  information  to  Investigators  are  clear- 
ly entitied  to  the  same  protection  against 
Intimidation  or  injury  that  the  Government 
can  provide  to  witnesses  and  Jurors  In  crim- 
inal proceedings.  The  profKwed  legislation 
would  empower  the  Oovemment  to  provide 
that  protection  and  would  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  combating  organized  crime. 

The  conunittee  concludes  that  S.  676  would 
constitute  a  substantial  Improvement  In  ex- 
isting law  and  recommends  that  It  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


'  The  witness  repeatedly  referred  to  8.  1665 
of  the  87th  Congress  which  contained  a  pro- 
vision penalizing  the  willful  and  Icnowing 
communication  of  false  or  misleading  infor- 
mation to  a  Government  Investigator.  He  did 
not  note,  however,  that  S.  2188  contains  no 
such  provisioDS. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (S.  677)  to  pennlt  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain crimes,  and  the  granting  of  im- 
munity In  connection  therewith  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1952  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  a  violation  of 
this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section,  is  necessary  to  the  public  interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on   the  ground   that  the  tesUmony 


or  evidence  required  of  blm  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Lb  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-mcrlmlnatlon,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  in  the  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  In  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  subsection  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1503  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  placing  "(a)" 
before  the  present  paragraph  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  tx>ok8,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  Involving  a  violation  of 
this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section.  Is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  upon  order  of  the  court 
such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  t>ooks.  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
ally or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (except 
prosecution  described  in  the  next  sentence) 
against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness  shall 
be  exempt  under  this  subsection  from  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  or  contempt  committed 
while  giving  testimony  or  producing  evidence 
under  compulsion  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section." 

Sec  3.  Chapter  8  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended   by   adding   the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"i  156.  Refusal  to  testify 

"Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jiu-y  or  court 
of  the  United  States  Involving  a  violation 
of  this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
this  chapter,  is  necessary  to  the  public  in- 
terest, he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 
eral designated  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
shall  make  application  to  the  court 
that  the  witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  upon  order  of 
the  court  such  witness  shall  not  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  from  producing  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  blm 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  wit- 
ness shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  or  evidence  so  produced 


be  used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing (except  prosecution  descrilied  in  the 
next  sentence)  against  him  m  any  court.  No 
vrltness  shall  tte  exempt  under  this  section 
from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt 
committed  while  giving  testimony  or  pro- 
ducing evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is   amended  by   adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"5  Refusal  to  testify 

"(a)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of 
any  witness,  or  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  by  any  witness.  In 
any  case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand 
Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States  involving 
a  violation  of  this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  this  chapter.  Is  necessary  to  the 
public  interest,  he,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  make  application  to  the  court  that 
the  witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or 
to  produce  evidence  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  upon  order  of  the  court 
such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  tes- 
tifying or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  tes- 
timony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony 
so  compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  in  the  next  sen- 
tence) agEiinst  him  in  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from  pros- 
ecution or  perjury  or  contempt  committed 
while  giving  testimony  or  producing  evi- 
dence under  compulsion  aa  provided  In  this 
section." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  8  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Item  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"156.  Refusal  to  testify." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"225.  Refusal  to  testify." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  308),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE  or  the  box 

The  purpose  of  tha  bill  is  to  amend  sec- 
tions 1852  (Interstate  travel  in  aid  of  racket- 
eering) and  1503  (obstruction  of  Justice  by 
Injury  or  threat  to  a  witness  or  Juror)  and 
chapters  9  (bankruptcy  frauds)  and  11 
(bribery,  graft,  and  confiicts  of  interest) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
statutory  method  for  compelling  witnesses 
to  testify  or  produce  documentary  evidence 
concerning  violations  of  such  sections  or 
chapters,  notwithstanding  their  objection 
that  testimony  or  evidence  might  be  self- 
Incrlmlnatlng,  by  granting  tbem  immimity 
from  prosecution  for  matters  or  transactions 
revealed  by  such  testimony  or  documentary 
evidence. 

PBOVISIONS  or  THE  BOJ. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1852  of  titie  18.  United  States  Code 
(which  prohibits  interstate  and  foreign 
travel  or  transportation  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprises) ,  to  provide  a  statutory  meth- 
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od  tot  gnuitlsig  Immunity  from  prosecution 
to  a  wltTi— ■  In  ezdiaxige  for  testimony  or 
doemnentary  evidence  concerning  Tlol&tlons 
of  th*t  Motion.  Tbe  provision  would  apply 
to  proceedings  befon  any  grand  Jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  each  caae, 
the  witness  would  be  required  first  to  claim 
bis  privilege  against  self-incrimination  so 
tbat  a  deliberate  decision  may  be  made  as  to 
whether  an  application  to  the  court  for  a 
grant  of  immimlty  In  exchange  for  the  wlt- 
neu'  testimony  or  documentary  evidence  Is 
necessary  to  the  public  Interest.  Upon  appli- 
cation by  the  U.S.  attorney,  with  the  ai^rov. 
al  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
the  court  would  issue  an  order  directing 
the  witness  to  testify  or  produce  documen- 
tary evidence.  The  witness  could  not  then  be 
excused  from  complying  with  the  order  on 
the  ground  of  possible  self-incrimination; 
but  he  could  not  thereafter  be  prosecuted 
In  any  court.  State  as  Federal,  for  matters 
revealed  by  such  compelled  testimony  or 
evidence,  nor  could  It  be  Introduced  as  evi- 
dence In  any  subsequent  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  Iiim  In  any  court.  He  would  not, 
bowew,  be  immune  from  subsequent  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  or  contempt  of  oavat 
committed  while  giving  testUnony  or  pro- 
ducing documentary  evidence  pursuant  to 
the  court's  order. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  add  an  Identical 
witness-Immunity  provision  to  section  1503 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits the  obstruction  of  Jvistlce  by  threaten- 
ing or  injuring  an  officer.  Juror,  or  witness  In 
a  Judicial  proceeding. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  an  im- 
munity provision  to  chapter  9  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy 
frauds. 

Section  4  would  similarly  amend  ch*pter  11 
at  tttle  18.  United  States  Code,  i^iich  relates 
to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Section  5  at  the  bill  would  make  the  necee- 
•ary  technical  amendments  to  the  analyses 
of  chapters  9  and  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

STATZMXNT 

A  almUar  bUl,  S.  2190  of  the  8»th  Congreee, 
mm  approved  by  this  c<Hnmittee,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  favwably  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
August  24,  1966  (Rept.  No.  1486).  The  bUl, 
as  reported,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  26.  1966,  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  No  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  bill  In  the  House  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress. 

The  present  biU,  S.  677,  is  Identical  to 
S.  3190  as  it  was  approved  by  this  committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  S.  2190  this  com- 
mittee set  forth  the  need  for  the  legislation 
and  the  committee's  recommendations  as 
follovra: 

"8.  2190  was  Introduced  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  enactment  will  constitute  a  major 
step  in  the  Implementation  of  President 
Johnson's  request,  in  his  19 85  message  to  the 
Congress  on  crime  and  law  enforcement,  for 
legislation  enabling  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  strengthen  and  expand  their  war 
against  organised  crime.  The  biU  received  the 
strong  support  of  the  President  in  his  Uarch 
1966  message  to  the  Congress  proposing  a 
national  eamptdgn  against  organized  crime. 
In  that  mesM^  the  President  said: 

"  'Organized  crime  will  stop  at  notlilng  to 
escape  detection  and  proeecutlon.  Torture 
and  murder  of  witneaaes,  efforts  to  bribe 
prosecutors  and  Jurors — these  are  not  shock- 
ing exceptions.  Tliey  are  familiar  racketeer- 
ing techniques. 

"  'Such  methods  not  only  make  it  harder 
to  prosecute  racketeers,  they  poison  the  sys- 
twn  ot  law  enforcement  itself.  They  require 
a  stitMig  antidote,  and  an  important  one  is 


now  pending  In  both  Houses.  This  legislation 
would  expand  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  immunize  hostile  but 
knowledgeable  witnesses  against  proeecutlon 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  testify  without 
Incriminating  themselvet.' 

"As  the  President  noted  In  his  message, 
immxinity  legislation  is  by  no  means  a  new 
concept  in  Federal  law.  There  are  currently 
some  65  Federal  statutes  on  the  books  au- 
thorizing grants  of  immunity  to  witnesses 
before  various  Federal  bodies,  principally  the 
regulatory  agencies.'  8.  2190  would  extend 
such  authority  to  an  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment where  it  now  is  critically  lacking:  the 
investigation  and  proeaoution  of  racketeer- 
ing-type crimes  perpetrated  on  a  large  scale 
by  multi-State  organized  crime  syndicates, 
such  as  the  notorious  liafla  or  Cosa  Nostra. 

"Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  and  before 
other  congressional  groups  investigating 
crime  in  recent  years,  has  established  clearly 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  im- 
peding the  Federal  Government's  war  on 
crime  has  been  the  inability  to  get  incrimi- 
nating evidence  against  known  criminals  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses to  testify  before  grand  Juries  and 
coxirts.  Absent  authority  to  compel  such  hos- 
tile witnesses  to  testify  by  granting  them  Im- 
munity from  prosecution,  they  may  with- 
hold crucial  evidence  against  other  criminal 
figures  by  claiming  their  personal  privilege 
under  the  fifth  amendment  against  possible 
self-incrimination. 

"The  problem  Is  especially  acute  In  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  the  subcommittee  was  told,  for  rea- 
sons inherent  in  the  way  in  which  such 
criminal  activities  typically  are  carried  on. 
The  principal  targets  la  the  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime  are  of  necessity  the  top  leaders 
of  the  syndicates.  However,  owing  to  the 
layer-upon-layer  hierarchical  organization  of 
the  syndicates,  the  top  racketeers  are  able  to 
direct  vast  criminal  empires  without  openly 
engaging  In  anything  illegal  themselves  and 
without  ever  running  directly  afoul  of  the 
law.  Consequently,  It  has  been  readily  appar- 
ent In  recent  years  that  virtually  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  incriminating  evidence 
against  these  syndicate  leaders  Is  through  the 
testimony  of  minor  participants  in  criminal 
conspiracies  who  have  valuable  knowledge 
about  the  organization  and  Its  leaders.  Un- 
derstandably, however,  these  minor  racket- 
eers, when  apprehended  and  questioned,  re- 
fuse to  talk.  They  are  inclined  to  remain 
silent  because  of  their  own  involvement  and 
their  fear  of  reprisals,  and  they  are  privileged 
to  remain  silent  because  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's protection  against  being  compelled  to 
give  possibly  self-incrimlnatlng  evidence. 

"In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. Attorney  General  Katzenbach  stressed 
the  difficulty  encountered  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  trying  to  trace  organized 
crime  through  the  maze  of  subordinates  to 
the  men  who  direct  It,  and  ejtplalned  how 
the  fifth  amendment  actually  assists  the 
rackets  in  maintaining  its  protective  shield 
of  enforced  silence: 

"  'Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  •  •  • 
Organized  crime  operates  successfully  be- 
cause of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  that  It  has. 
That  is  what  makes  It  really  difficult  to  move 
up  the  line  and  get  at  all  save  those  who  are 
the  lower  echelon.  It  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  get  the  top  leaders  unless  they  happen  to 
be  careless.  They  enforce  this  conspiracy  of 
silence  In  their  own  way. 


*  A  list  of  55  Federal  witness-immunity 
statutes  appears  at  pp.  3&-36  of  the  Hearings 
on  Organized  Crime  and  Illicit  Traffic  In 
Narcotics  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatloas,  U.S.  Senate,  88th 
Cong.,  first  and  second  aess.,  pt.  1.  See  also 
73  Tale  L.I.  1568  (1968).  app.  A,  pp.  1611-12. 


"  'Chairman  McCubllam.  They  enforce  It 
by  violence  and  terror. 

"  'Attorney  General  Katzkmbacm.  That's 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  also  ties  into  the 
prlvUege  against  self-incrimination  vmder  the 
fifth  amendment.  We  protect  their  sllenre  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  a  sense  we  are  author- 
lalng  protection  of  the  people  within  the  or- 
ganization.' (P.  38.)  I 

"The  Attorney  General  emphasized  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  In  combating  organized  crime.  He  said 
that  legislation  such  as  the  comprehensive 
antiracketeering  statutes  enacted  by  the 
87th  Congress  has  enabled  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  an  effective  and  acceler- 
ating organized  crime  drive  centered  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  utilizing  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  Investigative 
agencies.  As  one  indication  of  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  this  organized  crime  drive, 
Mr.  Katzenbach  noted  that  the  number  of 
organized  crime  indictments  secured  by  the 
Federal  Government  rose  from  17  in  1960 
to  331  in  1964  and  to  491  In  1966  (pp.  30- 
35).  He  said,  however,  that  i.  Jurisdictional 
basis  for  Federal  Investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  racketeering  has  proved  to  be  only 
part  of  the  answer.  The  problem  of  how  to 
get  evidence  to  incriminate  the  top  racke- 
teers under  the  new  laws  still  must  be 
solved.  He  concluded  (p.  38) : 

"  'I  think  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  cannot  make  progress  in  fighting 
organized  crime  other  than  by  getting  the 
testimony  of  people  who  are  Involved  in  it. 
If  we  want  to  make  real  progress  I  believe 
it  is  of  very  great  Importance  that  we  turn 
to  the  Immunity  statute  •  •  *.  I  believe  that 
it  is  extremely  important  legislation  in 
terms  of  combating  crime.' 

"In  his  testimony  before  the  1963  hear- 
ings on  organized  crime  held  by  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  it 
was  already  apparent  to  him  that  the  new 
antiracketeering  laws,  as  helpful  as  they 
clearly  were,  could  not  be  fully  effective 
without  a  means  of  compelling  testimony 
concerning  violations  of  them.  He  ex- 
plained : 

"  'Attorney  General  e:knnedt.  The  diffi- 
culty U  that  where  it  goes  across  State  Unea 
these  matters  involve  some  of  our  biggest 
gangsters  and  hoodlums  in  the  United  States 
or  their  lieutenants.  It  is  virtually  Impossi- 
ble to  obtain  testimony  from  any  of  those 
who  are  directly  Involved.  If  they  bring  in 
an  outside  individual,  a  businessman,  a 
labor  leader,  or  an  ordinary  citizen,  we  have 
found  from  our  experience  that  he  becomes 
so  intimidated  tbat  he  will  also  refuse  to 
testify. 

"  'So  the  result  is  that  cases  that  we  real- 
ize exist,  because  of  our  investigative  work, 
we  are  not  able  to  present  In  a  court  of  law 
because  we  Just  do  not  liave  the  witnesses. 
If  we  could  obtain  an  immunity  pro- 
vision *  *  *  so  that  we  could  give  immu- 
nity and  require  testimony,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  m  cutting  down  on  the  blgtlme  ac- 
tivities of  those  involved  In  organized 
crime.'" 

"ITie  views  of  Attorneys  General  Katzen- 
bach and  Kennedy  were  echoed  by  other  law 
enforcement  officials  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  by  the  Honorable 
David  C.  Acheson,  former  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  present  Special 


'Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  page  refer- 
ences in  parentheses  are  to  the  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  on  Mar.  22, 33,  and  34,  and  May  10 
and  11,  1966. 

'Hearings  on  Organised  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotics,  op.  cit.,  note  1  above, 
p.  18. 
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Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Acheson 
indicated  that  Ills  experience  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Treasury  Department 
bad  firmly  convinced  him  that  immunity 
grants  in  appropriate  cases  could  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  law  enforcement.  He  said  be  per- 
sonally would  favor  a  general  Federal  immu- 
nity statute  applicable  to  all  criminal  viola- 
tions without  limitation  to  particular  crimes. 
However,  pending  enactment  of  such  gen- 
eral Immunity  legislation,  he  would,  he  said, 
strongly  advocate  the  addition  of  immunity 
provisions  to  the  four  criminal  statutes  to 
which  S.  2190  refers.  He  noted  that  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  had  experience  with  immunity  grants 
under  the  provision  of  18  U.S.C.  1406,  which 
authorizes  such  grants  in  connection  with 
certain  narcotic  and  marihuana  offeiises.  He 
concluded  (p.  68) : 

"  'We  have  found  that  g;rants  of  inomunity 
to  carefully  selected  individuals  can  be  an 
extremely  helpful  tool  in  penetrating  multi- 
party criminal  transactions.  Based  on  our 
experience,  we  believe  that  immunity  pro- 
visions, subject  In  every  case  to  procedures 
like  those  In  S.  2190  as  a  safeguard  against 
improper  use,  would  be  helpful  to  Federal 
enforcement  efforts.' 

"Additional  firm  support  for  increased  Fed- 
eral witness-Immunity  authority  came  from 
all  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  who  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. J.  Joseph  Nugent,  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  he  had  found  certain  of  his 
State's  Immumty  statutes  to  be  very  helpful, 
and  concluded  that  Federal  immunity  legis- 
lation was,  in  his  opinion,  'a  very  good  idea.' 
'I  beUeve  that  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,'  he  said,  'and  I  think  it  may  help 
to  solve,  by  Its  enactment,  otherwise  unsolv- 
sble  criminal  acts'   (p.  107). 

"Robert  F.  Matthews,  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  shared 
Attorney  General  Nugent's  views: 

"  'Attorney  General  Matthews.  •  •  •  The 
authority  to  grant  Immunity  to  witnesses  Is, 
of  course,  an  effective  Instrument  in  prose- 
cutions where  the  only  witnesses  available 
are  the  ones  who  tend  to  Incriminate  them- 
selves. Obviously,  this  bill  should  facilitate 
prosecutions  under  the  statutes  referred  to. 
I  think  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation' 
(pp.  143-144). 

"Gerald  M.  Monahan,  chief  of  police  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  stressed  the  fact  that  S.  2190 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
antiracketeering  statutes  and  of  other  crim- 
inal legislation  under  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee.  He  said  that  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  people  with  whom  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  several  crime  bills  pending  before 
the  Bubconunlttee  had  considered  S.  2190  to 
be  'the  best  piece  of  legislation  of  all  of 
them'  (p.  111). 

"Charles  Siragusa,  former  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  present  executive  director  of  the  Illlnois 
Crime  Commission,  pointed  out  that  the  en- 
abling act  which  created  his  commission 
contained  comparable  witness-immunity  au- 
thority. He  said  his  experience  In  law  enforce- 
ment led  him  to  conclude  that  S.  2100 
'would  be  another  excellent  weapon  in  the 
war  on  organized  crime'  (p.  214). 
"excerpts    iiiou    warrTEN    statements    sdb- 

MrrXED   TO    THX    SUBCOMMfTTEI 

"In  addition  to  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee,  a  large  number  of 
interested  and  qualified  persons  (including 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
State  supreme  court  Justices,  and  professors 
of  law  specializing  in  criminal  law)  sub- 
mitted written  statements  on  S.  2100.  They 
have  been  indexed  and  are  available  in  the 
subcommittee's  files.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, those  statements  strongly  supported  the 
bill.  Representative  excerpts  follow: 

"'Darrell   F.    Smith,    attorney    general    of 


the  State  of  Arizona:  "S.  2190  Is  a  vital  meas- 
ure to  be  highly  oonunended  and  enco\iraged. 
In  many  instances,  it  Is  vital  for  the  safety 
of  all  that  the  prosecuting  authorities  be  in 
a  position  to  forgo  the  posslbUlty  of  prose- 
cuting some  individuals  In  order  to  develop 
information  absolutely  essential  to  combat 
crime  on  a  broader  scale.  Only  through  effec- 
tive granting  of  immunity  can  the  individ- 
ual's rights  under  the  Constitution  be  fully 
protected  as  regards  his  privilege  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination." 

"  'Bronson  C.  La  Follette,  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin :  "We  in  Wisconsin 
have  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  general 
immunity  statute  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tions as  a  necessary  tool  to  successftilly 
prosecuting  certain  types  of  criminal  cases 
where  evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  it 
is  necessary  to  use  the  testimony  of  accom- 
plices and  coconspirators  in  order  to  con- 
vict persons  Judged  to  be  the  msistermlnds 
or  ringleaders.  (The  bill)  •  •  •  deserves  the 
wholehearted  Bupp>ort  of  the  national  law 
enforcement  family." 

■•  'David  J.  Keyser,  chief  of  police.  Baton 
Rouge.  La.:  "This  particular  bill  will  be  of 
great  aid  in  obtaining  Information  for  prose- 
cution of  the  heads  of  criminal  organizations 
by  using  information  obtained  from  sub- 
ordinates. By  granting  Immunity  to  the  un- 
important people  in  an  organization.  It  will 
aid  prosecutors  and  Investigators  in  obtain- 
ing good  evidence  for  proeecutlon." 

"  'Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney  of  the 
county  of  New  Tork:  "I  approve  of  giving  the 
Attorney  General  or  designated  Assistant  At- 
torney General  authority  to  compel  a  person 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-incrimination 
to  testify  or  produce  evidence  in  any  caae 
involving  violation  of  certain  Federal"  laws 
and  grant  such  persons  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  any  transaction  regarding 
which  he  was  compelled  to  testify." 

"  'John  McKee,  president  and  managing  di- 
rector, the  Dallas  Crime  Commission:  "Sen- 
ate bill  S.  2190  Is  a  very  Important  bill.  From 
our  crime  conunisslon's  standpoint  *  *  *,  I 
find  personally  a  lot  of  cases  where  men  will 
come  forward  and  there  would  be  sources  of 
information  that  would  lead  us  directly  to 
cases  that  are  unsolved  or  cases  that  are 
planned,  •  •  •  (and  if)  Immunity  could  be 
secured  for  these  individuals  this  would  be  a 
great  deterrent — particularly  within  the 
small  organized  group  of  criminals.  I  think 
the  bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose." 

"  'R.  A.  Miles,  chief  of  poUce,  Austin,  Tex. : 
"Legislation  of  this  type,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  overdue.  All  of  us  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  have  long  deplored  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  so  consistently 
placed  in  the  path  of  •  •  •  efforts  to  ferret 
out  the  identities  of  those  engaged  in  wide- 
spread criminal  and  subversive  activities. 
This  bill  is  exceptionally  well  drawn  and 
should  provide  adequate  constitutional  safe- 
guards for  those  who  are  cooperative  or  are 
Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing." 

"  'F.  C.  Ramon,  chief  of  police,  Seattle, 
Wash.:  "In  the  difficult  area  of  measuring  the 
rights  of  a  human  being  in  our  society 
against  the  needs  of  government  in  protect- 
ing that  society,  this  legislation  is  an  ex- 
emplar of  striking  the  necessary  bal- 
ance. •  •  •  If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  xmdoubt- 
edly  the  States  using  the  grand  Jury  system 
wUl  enact  similar  legUlatlon.  This  will  serve 
as  a  model  or  base  for  legislation  in  the  non- 
grand-Jiiry  States  in  the  presently  almost 
foreclosed  areas  of  Investigation."  ' 

"CRIMINAL    STATtTTES    TO   WHICH    THX   BILL 
APPLIES 

"As  noted  above  and  stressed  throughout 
the  hearings,  S.  2190  does  not  represent  an 
effort  to  establish  general  Federal  Immunity 
authority,  but  alms  Instead  to  extend  that 
authority  only  to  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment where  the  need  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  most  critical:  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  organized  crime,  with  respect 


to  wlilch  evidence  is  often  unobtainable  if 
accomplices  and  coconspirators  c&nnot  be 
compelled  to  testify.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  Federal  prosecutors  to  confer  im- 
mimlty  from  prosecutloa,  in  appropriate 
cases.  In  exchange  for  testimony  or  evidence 
relating  to  violations  of  four  criminal  stat- 
utes covering  a  wide  variety  of  racketeering 
offenses,  including  interstate  gambling,  pros- 
titution, and  bootlegging,  as  well  as  brit>ery, 
graft,  bankruptcy  fraud.  Jury  tampering,  and 
other  such  schemes  for  the  obstruction  of 
Justice.  The  four  statutes  will  be  discussed 
in  order. 

"/.  Ttie  racketeering  travel  act 
"One  of  the  major  weapons  In  the  Govern- 
ment's fight  against  organized  crime  Is  the 
Racketeering  Travel  Act  (18  UB.C.  1952), 
enacted  by  the  87th  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  multlstate  racketeer- 
ing. That  provision  goes  to  the  heart  of  Il- 
legal activities  conducted  by  interstate  crime 
syndicates  by  making  it  a  felony  to  travel 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  to  use 
an  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  facility, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  an  unlawful  activity,  committing  a  crime 
of  violence  to  further  an  unlawful  activity, 
or  otherwise  promoting  or  carrying  on  an 
unlawful  activity.  "Unlawful  activity"  is  de- 
fined to  Include  any  business  enterprise  in- 
volving violations  of  State  or  Federal  laws  on 
gambling,  liquor,  narcotics,  prostitution,  ex- 
tortion, or  bribery. 

"Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  said  that 
section  1952  has  already  proved  to  be  "one 
of  the  most  useful  antlorganlzed  crime  laws" 
in  the  Government's  arsenal  (p.  31).  How- 
ever, he  expressed  the  strong  belief  that  to 
develop  the  statute  to  its  maximum  useful- 
ness, legislation  is  needed  enabling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  compel  the  testimony  of  persons 
having  Icnowledge  of  violations  of  the  sec- 
tion or  conspiracies  to  violate  it,  who  would 
otherwise  refuse  to  testify  on  the  basis  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  Such  legislation,  he  said, 
"is  Important — perhaps  essential — if  we  are 
ever  to  pierce  effectively  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  which  is  the  prime  protection  of 
the  leading  gangsters  in  organized  crime" 
(p.  31). 

"Assistant  Secretary  Acheson  agreed  with 
the  Attorney  General  that  section  1952  has 
been  a  significant  weapon  against  organized 
crime,  and  would  be  even  more  effective  if 
an  immunity  provision  were  added.  He  said 
(p.  58): 

"  'Investigations  of  violations  of  section 
1952  of  title  18  involving  liqucH-  and  nar- 
cotics are,  under  subsection  (c)  of  that  sec- 
tion, designated  to  be  supervised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Our  experience  with 
that  section  supports  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's view  that  it  Is  an  effective  tool  in 
combating  organized  crime  op^ations.  Con- 
sidering the  multiparty  nature  of  most  of 
the  operations  Involving  liquor  and  narcotics 
which  would  be  punishable  under  section 
1952,  it  might  well  be  necessary  to  grant 
immunity  to  peripheral  participants  in  order 
to  develop  certain  cases  against  those  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  enterprise.  We 
therefore  support  the  addition  of  Immunity 
provisions  to  section  1952.' 

"In  his  testimony  during  the  hearings  on 
organized  crime  held  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  in 
1963,  Attorney  General  Kennedy  stressed 
that  one  major  purpose  of  his  testimony  was 
to  seek  the  help  of  Congress  In  obtaining 
legislation  authorizing  the  granting  of  im- 
munity to  witnesses  in  racketeering  mvestl- 
gatlons  and  prosecutions.  Mr.  Kennedy  told 
the  subcommittee  tiiat  u  racketeers  have 
become  more  clever  and  adroit  at  insulat- 
ing themselves  from  the  law,  the  value  of 
informants  has  increased  correspondingly: 
but    the    flow    of    information    from    such 
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«ourcaa  bas  not  answered  the  jM-oblem.  'Being 
«tol«  to  Identify  a  top  racketeer  Is  one  tblng.' 
h»  aald,  'aecurliig  tbm  cvUlence  to  ccmvlct  blm 
In  a  court  ai  Uw  la  qulta  anotbw.'  * 

"Wltli  that  problem  In  mind.  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  apeclflcally  that  the  Oongreea  enact 
leglalatlon.  authorising  the  granting  of  Im- 
munity to  wltneeaes  In  astabllahlng  vlola- 
tlona  of  the  Racketeering  Travel  Act: 

"  'Attornay  Oeneral  Kjonaatr.  *  *  *  I  have 
recommended  •  •  •,  Mr.  Chalmtan.  •  •  • 
having  an  immunity  statute  attached  to  sec- 
tion lasa  of  title  18,  the  Backeteerlng  Travel 
Act  passed  by  Congress  at  the  last  session, 
which  deals  with  travel  on  Illegal  business 
across  State  lines.  lUegsl  business  Is  de- 
scribed as  prostitution,  organized  crime, 
gambling,  bribery,  extortion.  This  Is  a  very 
powerful  weapon  and  it  has  been  very  useful 
to  ua  ao  far.  But  we  have  a  difficult  time,  aa 
always,  in  obtaining  wltneaaea  to  testify  on 
sc«ne  ot  these  matters.  If  we  could  give  Im- 
munity to  acme  of  the  key  wltneaaea  who 
hava  InfORnatton  about  these  kinds  of  ac- 
ttvltteak  that  would  be  extremely  Important.'  * 

"The  committee  Is  persuaded  that  an  Im- 
munity provlaiaa  la  needed  to  develop  the 
Racketeering  Travel  Act  to  maximum  uaef  ul- 
neaa.  Aa  of  many  of  the  wltneaaea  stressed  In 
their  teatlmany,  the  need  la  Inherent  In  the 
way  modem  interstate  racketeering  Is  car- 
ried on.  Rackets  lords  need  only  contact  one 
or  two  trusted  lieutenants  to  successfully  di- 
rect a  maaalve  Illegal  gambling  or  liquor  oper- 
ation, ahlelded  from  the  likelihood  of  appre- 
hension and  prosecution  by  the  fact  that  the 
only  persona  who  can  implicate  them  are 
their  lower  echelon  accomplices  who  are 
thonaelvea  involved  and,  therefore,  unlikely 
to  taUc  SecUon  1  of  S.  3190  would  enable 
Oovernment  prosecutors  to  overcome  this 
otoatacla  In  many  caaes  by  granting  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  to  leaser  parUdpanta 
in  Interatato  racketeering  enterprlaea  in  or- 
dar  to  obtain  information  from  than  for  uae 
in  achieving  the  convlctioii  under  aection 
1963  of  the  boaaee  of  ttie  operations. 

"2.  Cbstruction  of  justice 

"Section  1503  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtea 
Code,  makes  it  a  felony  to  Influence  by  threat 
or  force,  or  to  injure  a  witness  or  juror  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding.  Attorney  Oeneral  Eatz- 
enbach  told  the  subcommittee  that  one  ma- 
jor way  In  which  Justice  Is  sometimes  frus- 
trated is  by  the  intimidation  or  injury  of 
Wltneaaea  in  criminal  ]M-oceedlngs.  Wltneaaea 
or  potential  witnesses  in  Federal  court  pro- 
ceedings have  been  serloxisly  injured  or  even 
killed,  and  persons  believed  to  have  evidence 
With  respect  to  such  incidents  have  refused 
to  testify  on  the  grounds  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

*Trhla  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Slragusa. 
of  the  Tlllnolw  Crime  Commission,  who  told 
the  anbcommlttee  tliat,  in  hla  State  of  mi- 
noia,  'Invaatlgationa  of  (»ganlzed  crime  are 
contlniiaUy  obatracted  by  acta  of  violence.' 
Eb  deecrllMd  one  particularly  brutal  Instance 
In  which  a  female  wltneaa  waa  fliat  bribed 
and  then  threatened  by  a  leading  racketeer 
to  Induce  her  not  to  Identify  three  aimed 
robbers.  When  ahe  decided  to  testl^  anyway, 
her  hMne  waa  subsequently  burned,  fciiung 
her  6-year-old  son,  desjilte  extensive  police 
surveillance  (pp.  311-212). 

"Attorney  Oeneral  Katzenbach  teatlfled 
that,  in  his  (pinion,  'addition  at  immunity 
provisions  to  secton  1603  would  enable  xis 
better  to  aecure  Inframatkni  about  the  beat- 
ing and  murder  of  wltneaaea*  and  would  make 
that  statutory  method  for  the  protection  of 
Government  wlUieaaea  much  more  effective 
(p.  81).  The  committee  agreea  that  auch 
laglaUtton  (aec.  X  of  8.  2180)  would  con- 
atltuto  an  important  additional  protection 
to  our  ayatem  of  Juatice. 


•Heannga  on  Organised  Crime  and  nudt 
TtaOe  In  Kareotlca,  op.  dt  note  1  above, 
p.  IS. 

•Id.  at  p.  18. 


"3.  Bankruptcy  frauds 

"Chapter  (t  (sees.  161-155)  of  Utle  18, 
United  Statea  Code,  prohibits  fraudulent 
achemea  dealgned  to  violate  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptey  lawa,  such  as  fraudulent  concealment 
of  Bsaeta,  falae  claims  against  bankrupt 
estates,  and  embeszlement  by  trustees  or 
recelvera  in  bankruprtcy.  The  committee  be- 
lievea  that  If  testimony  with  respect  to  vlo- 
Isttona  of  that  chapter  could  be  compelled, 
an  Important  source  at  illegal  revenue  for 
organized  crime  syndicates  could  be  closed 
and  the  legitimate  business  comnaunity  could 
be  protected  more  effectively  against  costly 
fraudiilent  bankruptey  schemes. 

"The  subcommittee  iras  told  that  bank- 
ruptey investigations  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  disclosed  that 
setting  up  and  financing  planned  bankrupt- 
cies constitutes  a  majcr  source  of  revenue 
for  organized  crime.  Such  schemes  usually 
Involve  uae  of  an  ostensibly  honest  and  re- 
spectable frontman  or  the  tekeover  of  a 
business  with  an  established  credit  rating. 
Large  amounts  of  merchandise  are  obtained 
from  suppliers  on  the  credit  of  the  frontman 
or  business,  wittx  no  Intention  of  paying  for 
it.  The  merchandise  Ls  then  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds are  stolen  by  the  organlaers  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  the  business  goes  into  banlcruptcy. 
Throughout  the  operation,  and  at  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  in  the  Federal  court,  only 
the  frontman  appears.  Without  his  coopera- 
tion, which  he  generally  refuses  to  give  on  the 
basis  of  the  fifth  amendment  because  he  Is 
himself  Implicated,  there  Is  usually  no  evi- 
dence with  which  to  prove  that  the  bank- 
ruptey was  deliberate  and  fraudulent  and  to 
implicate  the  operatora  of  the  scheme.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  S.  2190  would  authorize  the  Oovern- 
ment to  compel  the  frontman  to  testify,  in 
appropriate  cases,  by  granting  him  immunity 
from  prosecution  on  the  basis  of  his  testi- 
mony. In  this  way,  peraons  Involved  in  rela- 
tively minor  capacltlea  in  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy schemes  can  l>e  compelled  to  divulge 
infomuitlon  which  may  aid  In  the  Identifi- 
cation and  proeecutloa  of  the  persons  pri- 
marily responsible  for  these  fraudulent 
operations. 

"The  prevalence  of  planned  bankrupteles 
and  ttae  high  cost  of  such  schemes  to  the 
public  and  to  legitimate  businesses  are  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  letters  received  by 
the  subcommittee  and  Individual  Senators 
Iran  repreaentetives  of  the  buaineas  commu- 
nity. The  lettera  are  available  for  reference  in 
the  subcommittee's  files.  The  following  ex- 
cerpte  are  typical : 

"Stanley  L.  Davis,  general  credit  manager, 
American  Glean  Tile  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa. ;  "We 
certainly  would  like  you  to  know  that  we 
are  100  percent  in  favor  of  Senate  bill  31B0 
which  you  Introduced  to  help  the  Oovern- 
ment tight  planned  bankrupteiea.  We  hope 
that  you  can  have  thla  bill  enacted  because 
crime  in  planned  bankruptcies  has  been  prev- 
alent in  our  area." 

"B.  W.  Bowles,  assistant  treasurer.  Anchor 
Hocking  Olass  Corp.,  Lancaster,  Ohio:  "Tour 
attention  la  again  directed  to  Senate  MU 
3190  which  would  assist  the  Oovernment  In 
Ite  fight  against  organised  crime  In  'planned 
bankrupteles.'  •  •  •  Onr  firm  has  suffered 
damage  as  the  result  of  this  type  of  opera- 
tion and  we  believe,  as  do  other  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agonent,  that  this  bill  would  assist  in  the 
prevention  of  such  frauds." 

"O.  D.  Olase,  Jr.,  aaslatent  credit  manager, 
Oenesco.  Inc.,  Nashvllla,  Tenn.:  "We  believe 
that  thla  bill  would  b«  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  credit  fraternity  in  general  and  that 
business  would  be  beneflted  thereby." 

"Alan  B.  Slpe.  corporate  credit  manager, 
the  Huffman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  "I  would  like  to  urge  positive  action 
on  Senate  bUl  3190  •  •  •  Credit  men  in  all 
Statea  are  plagued  with  syndicate  bank- 
rupteiea and  more  convictions  would  tend  to 
make  this  business  unprofitable  *  *  ■'  " 


"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  serious 
problem  posed  by  planned  bankruptcies, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legitimate 
businaaa  community  and  in  terms  of  a  rev- 
enue source  for  organized  crime.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  enactment  of  S.  2190 
will,  aa  Attorney  Oeneral  Katzenbach  stated, 
provide  the  Justice  Department  with  'a 
much-needed  wedge  to  drive  into  the  in- 
creasing intrusions  of  racketeers  Into  legiti- 
mate business'  (p.  31),  thus  better  enabling 
the  Department  to  protect  the  public  against 
costly  frauds  and  eradicate  what  may  well 
be  organized  crime's  largest  single  Illegal 
revenue  source. 

"4.  Bribery,  graft,  aiid  conflict  Of  interest 

"S.  2190  would  similarly  amend  title  18, 
chapter  11,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  compelling  of  testimony  and  the 
granting  of  immunity  therefor  with  respect 
to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflict-of-interest 
violations  Involving  public  officials.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  these  offenses  and  their  se- 
riousness, the  committee  deems  it  essential 
that  the  Government  be  afforded  an  addi- 
tional tool  with  which  to  protect  Iteelf  and 
the  public.  Section  4  of  S.  2190  would  provide 
such  a  tool. 

"Attorney  General  Katzenbach  told  the 
subcommittee  that  political  corruption  has 
become  'one  of  the  most  important  types  o( 
organized  crime  conduct  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.' 
Neither  a  briber  nor  a  public  official  who  has 
accepted  a  bribe  will  readily  testify,  he  said, 
since  both  have  committed  a  crime.  An  im- 
munity provision  added  to  chapter  11  'would 
allow  the  Department  to  determine  which 
may  be  the  less  culpable  and  then  to  proceed 
against  the  other'  (p.  31) . 

"The  committee  recognizes  that  political 
corruption  has  become  a  serious  and  ubiq- 
uitous byproduct  of  organized  crime.  It  un- 
dermines the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  tends  to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  Enactment 
of  S.  2190  would  provide  a  means  of  combat- 
ing such  corruption  by  authorizing  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  immunize  one  of  the 
parties  involved  and  compel  him  to  give 
testimony  which  can  be  used  to  convict  and 
punish  the  other. 

"ANALYSIS  or  THE  aUX'S  PBOVISIONS 

"Witness  must  afjirmatively  claim  fifth 
amendment  privilege 

"S.  2190  provides,  in  brief,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  compel  a  witness  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence  with  respect  to  violations 
of  the  four  criminal  statutes  referred  to,  de- 
spite the  self-lncrlminatlng  nature  of  the 
testimony;  but  in  exchange  for  the  testi- 
mony, the  Government  is  disabled  from  ob- 
telning  penal  sanctions  against  the  witness 
for  matters  revealed  by  his  testimony.  This  Is 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  fifth 
amendment  does  not  confer  upon  a  witness 
an  absolute  right  to  remain  silent,  but  pro- 
tecta  him  only  from  being  compelled  to  fur- 
nish evidence  that  could  result  In  his  being 
subjected  to  a  criminal  sanction.  If  the  wit- 
ness Is  rendered  immune  from  incrimlnatloa 
on  the  basis  of  his  testimony,  the  fifth 
amendment  proscription  loses  Ite  force  and 
may  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  re- 
fusing to  testify.  {Brown  v.  Walker.  161  U.S. 
691  (1898).) 

"As  noted  above,  there  are  some  55  Fed- 
eral immunity  stetutes  currently  in  force. 
Most  of  them  are  embodied  in  regulatory 
stetutes  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  various  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  although  some  are  ap- 
plicable to  grand  Juries  and  trials.  The  exist- 
ing statutes  may  also  be  claaalfled  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  witness  must  affirmatively 
claim  his  privilege  against  aelf -incrimination 
before  he  la  entitled  to  be  immuniaad.  Some 
of  them,  called  claim  atetutea,  require  the 
witness  to  first  claim  his  privilege  and  refuse 


to  testify.  Others,  called  automatic  or  im- 
munity bath  statutes,  provide  that  a  witness 
automatically  obtains  immunity  from  proa- 
ecutlon  merely  by  responding  to  a  subpena 
and  testifying,  without  the  necessity  of  first 
claiming  his  constitutional  privilege. 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
witness  should  be  required  to  claim  his  con- 
stitutional privilege  before  being  given  im- 
munity In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  witness  getting  an  unintentional  or  un- 
necessarily broad  'immunity  bath'  solely  by 
reason  of  his  having  been  called  to  testify. 
Hence  S.  2190  provides  that  a  witness  may  be 
granted  immunity  with  respect  to  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled  to  testify  'after  having  claimed 
bis  privilege  against  self-incrimination.'  The 
granting  of  immunity  should  in  every  In- 
stance be  a  considered  and  conscious  act  and 
should  not  be  attained  by  inadvertence,  mis- 
take, or  neglect.  By  requiring  the  witness  af- 
firmatively to  claim  his  privilege  not  to 
testify,  the  bill  affords  the  Oovernment  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  deliberate,  positive 
evaluation  of  the  expected  testimony  in  the 
light  of  ite  necessity  to  the  public  Interest  as 
opposed  to  whatever  disadvantage  to  the 
cause  of  Jtistice  may  be  the  result  of  immu- 
nizing a  particular  witness. 

"Procedure  for  granting  immunity 
"While  most  of  the  immunity  statutes  cur- 
rently in  force  do  not  detetl  procedures  for 
granting  immunity,  at  least  two,  the  Nar- 
cotic Control  Act  of  1966  (18  U.S.C.  1406)  and 
the  Federal  Immunity  Act  of  1964  ( 18  U.S.C. 
3486),  do  set  forth  a  procedure.  Those  stet- 
utes, which  authorize  grante  of  immunity 
In  connection  with  narcotics  violations  and 
national  security  offenses,  respectively,  pro- 
vide that  whenever  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness who  has  claimed  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  Is  considered  necessary  to 
the  public  Interest,  the  U.S.  attorney,  upon 
approval  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness  be 
instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evidence. 
Upon  order  o<  the  court,  the  vrttness  la 
granted  immunity  and  ordered  to  testify. 

"S.  3190  aa  Introduced  set  forth  no  pro- 
cedure for  granting  immunity.  It  provided 
merely  that  no  witness  should  be  entitled  to 
refuse  to  testify  about  enumerated  violations 
on  the  basis  of  the  fifth  amendment,  but 
such  wltneaa  would  receive  immunity  from 
prosecution  on  the  basis  of  testimony  com- 
pelled, with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  over  his  fifth  amendment  objection. 
A  number  of  witnesses  and  oorrespondente. 
Including  particularly  Mr.  Zagrl  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  Mr.  Speiser  of  the 
AOLU,  criticized  the  failure  of  the  bill  to 
spell  out  a  procedure  for  granting  Immunity 
emlwdying  some  Judicial  check  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  indis- 
criminately immunize  witnesses. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  should  set  forth  a 
procedwe  for  the  granting  of  inmiunity 
which  includes  an  application  to  the  court 
for  an  order  directing  the  witness  to  testify. 
Although  in  most  cases  a  coiul;  order  would 
in  fact  be  the  normal  result,  whether  spe- 
cifically required  or  not,  the  committee  can 
Visualize  instancea,  particularly  in  proceed- 
ings before  grand  Juries,  in  which  the  absence 
of  a  requirement  for  an  application  to  g^rante 
of  Immtmity  which  would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Oovernment  and  would  not 
adequately  assure  the  protection  of  the  righte 
of  the  witness.  Therefore,  the  committee  has 
amended  S.  2190  by  substituting  the  proce- 
dure apecifled  in  the  immunity  provision  ot 
the  Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Federal  Immunity  Act  of  1964,  which  have 
been  Interpreted  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.* 


"The  procedure  set  forth  in  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  should  better  protect  the  righte 
of  the  witness  and  provide  a  Judicial  check 
against  the  aort  of  indiscriminate  and  unwise 
use  of  Immunity  grante  feared  by  Mr.  Zagri 
and  Mr.  Speiser. 

"While  the  amended  bill  does  not  spell 
out  the  application  procediu'e  in  minute 
detail,  the  committee  envisions  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  employ  the  pro- 
cedure now  used  in  applying  for  immunity 
grante  under  the  Narcotic  Control  Act  and 
the  Federal  Immunity  Act.  Under  those 
stetutes,  when  a  U.S.  attorney  has  received 
a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  approv- 
ing an  application  to  a  district  court  for  an 
order  compelling  the  testimony  of  a  par- 
ticular witness,  the  U.S.  attorney  must  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  court  setting  forth 
the  following: 

"1.  That  the  grand  J\iry  is  inquiring  into 
matters  pertelnlng  to  the  stetute; 

"2.  That  the  witness  was  asked  certain 
questions  (repeating  the  questions  in  de- 
taU); 

"3.  That  the  witness  refused  to  answer  the 
steted  questions; 

"4.  That  the  answers  to  the  questions  are 
necessary  to  the  public  Interest  of  the  United 
Stetes;  and 

"5.  That  the  application  is  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  approval  is  atteched  to  the 
application) . 

"In  support  of  the  application,  an  affi- 
davit Is  filed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  stetlng: 

"1.  That  the  testimony  is  necessary  to  the 
public  Interest; 

"2.  That  the  affiant  was  present  during  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  before  the  grand 
jury; 

"3.  That  the  Information  Is  material  and 
necessary  to  the  investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  the  grand  Jury;   and 

"4.  That  the  application  is  made  in  good 
faith. 

"Under  this  procediire,  the  court  has  no 
discretion  to  deny  the  order  of  the  ground 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  warrant 
it.  The  court's  duty  is  only  to  ascertain 
whether  the  stetutory  requlremente  have 
been  complied  with  by  the  grand  Jury,  the 
U.S.  attorney  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
(Ullmann  v.  United  State*,  cited  in  note  0 
above.)  Thus  the  court  may  not  question 
the  Judgment  of  the  prosecutive  branch  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires that  a  particular  witness  be  granted 
immunity;  but  it  may  inquire  into  such 
matters  as  whether  some  other  legal  objec- 
tion to  compelling  the  witness'  testimony 
existe  and  matters  showing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  good  faith  in  the  application.  In 
addition,  the  provision  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  his  desig- 
nee before  an  application  for  Immunity  may 
be  made  should  serve  as  a  check  against 
hasty  or  Improper  action  by  prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  should  assure  that  the  overall 
picture  of  organized  crime  will  be  considered 
before  immunity  applications  are  made. 

"The  substitute  bill  reteins  one  procedural 
feature  of  the  bill  as  introduced  which  does 
not  appear  In  the  Narcotic  Control  Act  or 
the  Federal  Immunity  Act.  It  is  provided  that 
an  Asslstent  Attorney  Oeneral  designated 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  as  well  as  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  himself,  may  approve  an 
immunity  application.  Attorney  Oeneral  Kat- 
zenbach stated  in  his  testimony  that,  be- 
cause of  administrative  considerations  within 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  authority 
should  be  delegable.  The  committee  concurs, 
and  that  provision  of  the  original  bill  la, 
therefore,  retained  in  the  substitute  bUl. 
"Scope  Of  immunity  granted 
"Utilization  of  the  language  of  18  VS.C. 
1406  (the  Narcotic  Control  Act)  and  18  U.S.C. 


3486  (tlie  Federal  Immunity  Act  of  1AM) 
baa  the  additional  advantage  of  avoiding  any 
poaaibla  controversy  aa  to  the  acope  of  Im- 
munity granted  In  axnbange  for  canaptHLed 
testimony,  since  the  relevant  words  of  those 
sections  have  been  construed  by  the  U.S- 
Supreme  Court  to  gtant  Imnuinlty  froBi 
prosecution  sufficiently  broad  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 

"In  order  to  l>e  constltutionaUy  acceptable, 
an  Immunity  statute  must  confer  protection 
as  broad  as  the  fifth  amendment  privilege  it 
displaces.  Comiselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  UJ3. 
647  (1892).  In  two  recent  decisions  on  this 
point,  the  Supreme  Court  haa  aald  that  the 
fifth  amendment's  prohibition  agalnat  com- 
pelled self-incrimination  extenda  to  the 
States  through  the  14th  amendmt.nt,  MaUog 
V.  Hogan,  378  UJS.  1  (1964),  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  witness  in  a  Federal  court  is  pro- 
tected against  being  compelled  to  give  testi- 
mony that  might  Incriminate  him  under 
State  law  as  well  as  Federal  law,  and  a  wit- 
ness in  a  State  court  is  protected  against 
compelled  self-incrimination  under  Federal 
law  as  well  as  State  law.  Murphy  v.  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  Harbor,  378 
U.S.  52  (1964). 

"In  construing  the  Narcotic  Control  Act 
(in  Reina  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  507, 
510-512  (1960)  and  the  Federal  Immunity 
Act  (in  Ullmann  v.  United  States.  350  U.S. 
422  434-435  (1966)),  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  the  relevant  language,  which  is 
utilized  substantially  verbatim  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  provides  immunity  from  State 
as  well  &a  Federal  proeecutlons,  and  there- 
fore validly  supplante  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  The  Court  said  further 
that  the  Congress  clearly  has  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  granting  immunity  from 
State  prosecutions  to  ttte  extent  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  laws  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  (Beina.  p.  611-S12,  uphold- 
ing grante  of  State  immunity  under  the 
Federal  narcotics  laws  enacted  under  the 
commerce  clause).  The  committee  has  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  has  the 
p>ower  to  grant  immunity  from  State  as 
well  as  Federal  prosecutions  in  exchange  for 
testimony  relating  to  the  four  criminal 
statutes  to  which  S.  2190  refers.  Each  of 
thoee  statutes  applies  piartlcularly  to  or- 
ganized crime,  the  far-reaching  national  and 
even  international  Imptllcatlons  of  which 
have  caused  the  Congress  serious  and  oon- 
tinuing  concern.  The  discovery  and  appre- 
hension of  those  engaged  in  it  present  par- 
ticularly difficult  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment, as  noted  in  detail  earlier  in  this  re- 
port. It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the  com- 
mittee believes,  that  the  Congress  has  a 
rational  basis  for  agreeing  with  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  grant  of  State  as  well 
as  Federal  immunity  would  be  appropriate 
and  conducive  to  more  complete  dlscloeure 
and  cooperation  by  wltneaaea,  and  hence 
would  aid  in  the  more  effective  enforcement 
of  the  antlracketeerlng  laws. 

"In  this  regard,  the  ccnnmittee  feels  It  ap- 
I>roprlate  to  note  that  it  understands  the 
Murphy  v.  Waterfront  Commission  opinion 
to  indicate  that  a  Federal  Immunity  statute 
need  not  altogettier  bar  subsequent  State 
prosecutions  for  matters  or  transactions 
about  which  a  witness  is  compelled  to  testify 
before  a  Federal  court  or  grand  Jury,  pro- 
vided State  authorities  are  prohibited  from 
using  the  compelled  testimony  or  ite  fruite  In 
any  manner  in  connection  with  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  the  witness.  However,  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that,  since  the  ques- 
tion is  not  free  from  doubt,''  and  in  order  to 


*  The  Federal  Immunity  Act  was  held  con- 
stitutional in  Ullman  v.  U.S..  360  U.S.  423 
(1966)  and  Adams  v.  Maryland,  347  U.S.  170 


(1954) ;  the  Narcotic  Control  Act's  Immunity 
provision  was  held  constitutional  in  Jieina 
V.  U.S..  364  U.S.  607  (1060). 


''  In  Stevens  v.  Marks,  383  VS.  234  (Febru- 
ary 1966) ,  the  Court  notes  tiiat  It  is  still  an 
undecided  question  whether  merely  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  the  witneBS*  testimony  or  ite 
fruite  (but  not  prohibiting  proaecotlons 
baaed  on  Independent  evidence)  is  suAolent 
to  supplant  the  fifth  amendment. 
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aacur*  tbe  mnxlmnm  cooperation  of  knowl- 
ed(e*ble  wltneasea — which  la  th«  primary 
puipoM  of  the  legUlation — the  Immunity 
granted  should  predude  mibaequent  State 
or  Federal  prooecutlons  for  mattera  revealed 
by  compelled  teetlmony  and  preclude  the  nee 
of  such  compelled  testimony  as  evidence  In 
a  Bubeequent  criminal  proceeding  wgalnirt 
the  accused  In  any  court,  State  or  Federal. 
As  noted,  the  language  of  the  substitute  bill 
has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  have  that  effect." 

OONCLV8ION8 

The  committee  finds  that  8.  877,  which  Is 
Identical  to  the  amended  bill  approved  by 
this  committee  and  pasaed  by  the  Senate 
dtirlng  the  second  seaalon  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, Is  meritorious  and  recommenda  It  fa- 
vorably. The  authority  to  make  Immunity 
grants  has  been  given  to  nearly  all  of  the 
administrative  agencies,  but  unaccountably 
has  been  withheld.  In  large  part,  from  the 
prosecutive  arm  of  the  Government  where  it 
is  most  urgently  needed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  immunity  authority,  where  it 
exlsta,  baa  been  used  sparingly  and  without 
abuse  and  has  been  helpful  to  law  enforce- 
ment. Tbe  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorise Immunity  grants  with  respect  only 
to  four  criminal  statutes  directly  applicable 
to  organized  crime,  and  would  specify  a  pro- 
cedure designed  to  avoid  excessive  or  unwise 
use  and  to  assure  full  protection  of  tbe 
rights  of  the  witness.  The  committee  con- 
cludes that  the  legislation  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  In  existing  law  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  conaldered  fa- 
vorably. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  541)  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Baer  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  AMPARO  CASTRO 

The  bill  (8.  118)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 

Amparo  Castro  was  considered,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

s.  lis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jioctot  Amparo  Castro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  May  1, 1068. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  the  Rscobo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
pent (No.  311).  explatailng  the  purposes 
of  thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTrKPOsx  or  trx  anx 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINOER,  AND 
OEOROE  HENRY  OLINOER 

The  bill  (S.  155)  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
thur Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his 
next  friend,  his  father.  Oeorge  Henry 
Olinger,  and  George  Hairy  Ollnger,  In- 
dividually, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


B.  IBO^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  bars 
of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that  the  claims 
herein  arose  in  a  foreign  country.  Jurisdic- 
tion is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  District  Ckiurt  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment upon  tbe  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome 
Ollnger  and  bis  father,  Oeorge  Henry  Olln- 
ger, for  compensation  for  a  fractured  skull 
and  other  Injuries  sustained  by  the  said 
Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger  at  the  age  of  three, 
such  injuries  having  ocourred  as  a  result  of 
a  fall  from  the  third  floor  of  Oovernment 
quarters,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  known  as  Peebren  Strasse  n,  Warner 
Barracks,  in  Bamberg,  Germany,  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1962. 

Sac.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
instituted  at  any  time  Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactmsDt  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such 
claims  and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of 
any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance With  the  provtsloDB  of  law  applicable 
to  cases  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of 
tbe  United  States  Code.  Tbe  application  of 
section  2680 (k)  of  title  28  of  tbe  United 
States  Code  to  the  claims  herein  is  waived. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  tbe  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  312) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOaS 

Tbe  purpoee  of  the  blll  Is  that,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations,  bars  of 
laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that  tbe  claims 
herein  arose  In  a  foreign  country,  Jurisdic- 
tion is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger  and  his 
father,  Oeorge  Henry  Ollnger,  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  fractiired  skvill  and  other  Injuries 
sustained  by  the  said  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger 
at  the  age  of  three,  such  injuries  having 
occurred  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  the  third 
floor  of  Oovernment  quarters,  owned  and 
controlled  by  tbe  United  States,  known  as 
Feebren  Strasse  II,  Warner  Barracks,  Bam- 
berg, Oermany,  on  S^tember  29,  1962. 

STATEMXMT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  found  In  the 
Army  rejiort  of  January  11,  1966,  on  S.  1803, 
SBth  Congress,  and  are  as  follows: 

"On  September  29,  1962  at  approximately 
11:15  ajn..  Army  Sergeant  George  OUnjer's 
4-year-old  son,  Arthur,  fell  from  bis  third 
floor  bedroom  window  in  Oovernment  quar- 
ters at  Bamberg,  Germany.  Mrs.  Ollnger  In- 
formed an  investigator  that  she  had  left  her 
son  in  his  bedroom  to  pick  up  some  paper. 
She  was  in  tbe  living  room  combing  her  hair 
when  she  heard  a  scream.  She  ran  into  the 
bedroom  and  saw  that  the  window  was  open 
and  tbe  screen  had  fallen  out.  When  asked 
how  her  son  was  able  to  get  up  to  the 
window,  she  answered  that  she  had  a  coffee 
table  settmg  by  the  window  and  her  son 
must  have  climbed  upon  tbe  table  and 
opened  the  window.  Idn.  OUnger  explained 
why  the  post  engineer  had  not  Installed  bars 
over  the  bedroom  window  as  follows: 

"  'About  3  months  ago  I  called  the  engi- 
neers and  made  a  request  for  them  to  do  It 
because  tbe  screen  had  fallen  out  on  other 
occasions.  They  told  ma  that  they  couldn't 
do  anything  unless  I  came  down  and  signed 
some  papers  for  the  work  order.  My  husband 


Is  always  In  tbe  field  and  has  very  little  time 
to  go  down  and  with  four  children  it  Is  bard 
for  me  to  go  down  to  their  ofllce.' 

"As  a  result  of  tbe  fall  Arthur  Ollnger  suf- 
fered a  skull  fracture.  After  being  taken  to 
tbe  ISBtb  General  Dispensary  In  Bamberg, 
Germany,  he  was  evacuated  by  air,  first  to 
the  10th  Field  Hospital,  Wurtzburg,  Oer- 
many, then  to  the  Landstubl  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  child  was  treated  at  the  Landstuhl 
Medical  Center  from  September  20,  1962,  to 
October  6,  1962.  The  clinical  record  of  Arthur 
Ollnger  shows  his  medical  treatment  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'The  patient  was  admitted  September  29, 
1962,  at  1630  hours.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
patient  was  taken  to  the  operating  room 
where  debridement  of  the  skin,  right  fron- 
tal, with  removal  of  loose  depressed  bone 
fragment  and  repair  of  tear  in  the  wall  of 
sagittal  sinus  was  done.  Approximately  30 
cc's  of  brain  was  debrtded.  Postoperatively 
the  patient  did  well  and  by  October  6.  1962, 
was  awake,  and  alert  and  eating  well.  He  was 
up  and  about  the  ward  and  tbe  wound  looked 
good.  On  October  6,  1962,  tbe  sutures  were 
removed   and  the  wound  found   to   be  well 

healed.' 

"Congress  has  provided  for  an  orderly 
system  to  compensate  individuals  for  per- 
sonal Injuries  caused  by  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Persons  Injured  In  the  United  States 
or  Its  territories  may  file  suit  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1346,  2671- 
2880  (1964))  or  seek  administrative  redress 
through  the  appropriate  military  department 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  the  Mili- 
tary Claims  Act,  Infra,  and  other  laws.  Claim- 
ants Injured  In  a  foreign  country  by  one  of 
tbe  Armed  FVirces  have  no  judicial  remedy 
in  U.S.  courts  but  may  seek  administrative 
relief  under  the  MiUtary  Claims  Act  (10 
VS.C.  2733  (1964) )  or  under  other  laws  not 
pertinent  to  tbe  present  case.  Tbe  dingers 
bad  2  years  from  tbe  date  tbe  claim  accrued 
to  file  a  claim  against  tbe  United  States  cog- 
nizable under  tbe  Military  Claims  Act,  supra, 
Such  claims  may  be  administratively  settled 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000  and  any 
amount  In  excess  of  $5,000  deemed  meri- 
torious Is  reported  to  Congress  for  its  consid- 
eration. The  Ollngers  have  not  presented  a 
claim  to  the  Army  under  this  statute  and 
are  now  barred  from  doing  so  by  the  statute 
of  limitations.  Tbe  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to 
waive  any  statute  of  limitations  and  to  per- 
mit a  cause  of  action  in  a  U.S.  district  court 
for  a  tort  claim  expressly  barred  from  judicial 
consideration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  as  It  arose  In  a 
foreign  country  (28  U.S.C.  2680(k)  (1964)). 
Enactment  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  would 
tberefore  Interfere  with  the  systematic  pro- 
cedures provided  by  Congress  for  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  consideration  of  such 
claims  against  the  United  Statea.  It  could 
result  In  the  introduction  of  numerous  sim- 
ilar bills.  Even  if  the  Ollngers  were  aUowed 
to  Institute  suit  in  a  district  court  by  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  recovery  would  be  im- 
probable as  the  Oovernment  is  In  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  Injuries  suffered  by  Arthur 
OUnger.  At  the  Ume  of  bis  Injuries  window 
guards  were  Installed  on  the  windows  of 
children's  bedrooms  in  Government  housing 
at  the  Bamberg  post  only  upon  written  re- 
quest by  either  sponsors  or  dependent  wives. 
Although  the  poet  engineers  Informed  Mrs. 
OUnger  3  montlis  before  the  incident  that 
window  guards  could  not  be  Installed  with- 
out a  written  request,  a  search  of  the  records 
at  the  Bamberg  Subdistrict  Engineering 
Office  disclosed  that  the  OUngers  failed  to 
submit  a  written  request  for  the  installa- 
tion of  window  guards." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
rights  of  a  minor  child  should  not  be  ex- 
tinguished because  of  a  mere  Inadvertence 
of  the  mother.  In  disagreement  with  the 
Army  on  this  point,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  enactment  of  S.  1S5,  without 
amendment. 


CWO  CHARLES  M.  BICKART 

The  bill  (S.  163)  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Charles  M.  Bickart,  VS.  Marine  Corps 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rea«iing,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Charles  M.  Bickart,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  (retired),  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $8,407.49,  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  overpayments  of  re- 
tired pay  received  by  the  said  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Charles  M.  Bickart  (retired),  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  1955,  through  Septem- 
l>er  30,  1963,  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error  in  the  computation  of  his  retired  pay. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States.  fuU  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  UablUty  Is  relieved 
by   this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  tbe  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Charles  M.  Bickart  (retired),  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  svim  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  313),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

F17EPOSE 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  reUeve  CWO  Charles  M.  Bickart,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  (retired),  of  aU  UablUty  to  repay 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $8,407.49, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
retired  pay  to  him  from  July  1, 1955,  through 
September  30,  1963,  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  In  the  computation  of  bis  re- 
tired pay.  The  blll  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Bickart  any  amounts  that  have  been  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the 
overpayments. 

STATZMBMT 

lAte  In  the  second  session  of  tbe  69  tb  Con- 
gress, this  committee  repKirted,  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate passed.  S.  1406,  a  blll  for  the  reUef  of 
this  claimant.  There  was  not  time  in  the 
second  session  for  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  records  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Navy 
disclose  that  Mr.  Bickart  was  transferred  to 
tbe  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Beserve  on  July  24, 
1046,  having  completed  21  years  and  18  days 
of  active  duty.  He  again  performed  active 
duty  from  January  21,  1952.  through  June  30, 
1955.  He  was  then  released  from  active  duty, 
and,  having  completed  more  than  80  years 
of  active  and  inactive  service,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
to  the  retired  list  effective  July  1,  1955,  pur- 
suant to  section  6881  of  title  10,  Umted 
States  Code  and  was  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer. 

Through  administrative  error  Mr.  Bickart 
was  Improperly  paid  monthly  retired  pay 
based  on  the  basic  pay  of  a  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer (W-2)  with  over  30  years  of  service,  and 
with  30  years  of  service  (times  2V4  percent) 
used  as  a  multlpUer  in  computing  retired  pay. 
He  was  actually  entitled,  however,  to  retired 
pay  baaed  only  on  hla  years  of  active  service; 
that  is,  tbe  pay  of  a  chief  warrant  officer 


(W-2)  with  over  24  jrears  of  service,  using 
24  years  of  active  service  (times  2>4  percent) 
as  a  multlpUer  in  computing  retired  pay  (10 
U.S.C.8330,  6331). 

The  erroneous  overpayments  to  Mr.  Bickart 
continued  from  July  1,  1955.  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963,  and  totaled  $8,407.49.  Tbe 
error  was  eventuaUy  discovered  Incident  to  a 
review  of  his  pay  account.  The  recipient  has 
now  furnished  the  Navy  Department  data 
on  his  personal  finances  which  Indicates  that 
repayment  would  work  an  extreme  hardship 
on  him. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  In  reporting 
on  the  merits  of  S.  1406,  an  Identical  blU  of 
the  89th  Congress,  to  the  chairman  of  this 
conunlttee,  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

"Since  officers  retired  upon  completion  of 
30  years'  service  normaUy  receive  retirement 
pay  computed  on  total  service.  Including  In- 
active Reserve  time.  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Bickart  could  reasonably  have  expected  that 
because  he  had  been  advanced  to  officer 
status,  his  retirement  pay  would  be  based 
upon  the  same  total  cumulative  service  com- 
putation. Even  assuming  access  to  Marine 
Corps  publications,  be  could  not  have  de- 
tected an  inaccuracy  in  the  amount  of  re- 
tired p&y  due  him  by  reference  to  a  then 
appropriate  publication,  the  Marine  Corps 
Manual.  1949,  volume  I.  i>aragrapbs  1042  and 
1043.  Those  paragraphs  provided  no  criteria 
other  than  citation  to  statutory  authority. 
Statutes  mvolvlng  computation  of  retired 
pay  are  both  complicated  and  subject  to 
legal  interpretation.  To  charge  this  former 
enUsted  man,  in  effect,  with  the  burden  of 
discovering,  examining,  and  correctly  Inter- 
preting, personally  or  through  counsel,  all 
the  appUcable  statutes,  decisions  of  courts 
and  the  ComptroUer  General,  and  service 
regulations,  or  of  accepting  at  his  peril  the 
computation  rendered  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
does  not  aptpear  to  come  within  tbe  fair  and 
reasonable  mesming  of  detectablUty  or  jire- 
sumed  detectaWUty  of  the  erroneoxis  pay- 
ments made  to  him. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  overpayments  to  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Bickart  were  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative errc»'  rather  than  to  action  on 
bis  part,  and  It  does  not  appear  that  be 
knew  or  reasoiuUsly  should  have  known  he 
was  being  overpaid,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Interposes  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  S.  1406." 

The  conmiittee  is  in  agreement  with  tbe 
views  expressed  by  the  Department  that  the 
claimant  should  be  relieved  from  tbe  UaMllty 
to  repay  this  amount  to  the  United  States. 
The  committee  has  in  the  past  In  a  number 
of  Instances  relieved  a  Government  employee 
from  UabUlty  to  repay  amounts  overpaid 
through  administrative  error  and  where  re- 
payment would  impose  an  undue  financial 
hardship  upon  the  claimant,  and  where  tbe 
claimant  received  the  overpayments  in  good 
faith.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  factors 
are  all  present  In  the  instant  case,  the  com- 
mittee reccHiunends  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  163,  without  amendment. 


ROSEMARIE  GAUCH  NETH 

The  biU  (S.  445)  for  the  relief  of  Rose- 
marie  Gauch  Neth  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  ptassed,  as 
follows : 

S.  445 

Be  it  enacted  ?)y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rosemarie  Qauch  Neth,  the 
widow  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  died  in  line  of  duty 
whUe  serving  in  Vietnam,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 319(a)   of  such  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  314) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orderded  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTEPOSE    OF   THE    BOJ, 

The  ptu-p>ose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  preserve  to  tbe 
widow  of  a  UB.  serviceman  tbe  prtvUege  of 
filing  a  petition  for  naturalization  under  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act  as  the  spouse  of  a  VS.  citizen. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 

The  bill  (S.  454)  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 
ard K.  Jones  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
Uie  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  454 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Rich- 
ard K.  Jones  of  Avondale  Estates,  Georgia, 
the  sum  of  $15,000,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  said  Richard  K.  Jones  as  a  result  of 
an  «u\omoblle  accUlent  occurring  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1957,  Willie  be  was  officially  engaged 
In  pursuing  suspected  violators  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  as  an  investigator  of  tbe 
United  States  Treasury  Department;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  tills  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
la  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  315) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSX 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bUl  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  payment  of  $16,000  to  Richard  K. 
Jones  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  personal  mjTiries  sustained  as  a  result 
of  an  automobile  accident  which  occurred 
on  January  23,  1957. 

STATXMZNT 

A  similar  biU,  S.  1213,  was  favorably  con- 
aldered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Treasury  "is  of 
tbe  opinion  that  the  question  of  whether  re- 
Uef should  be  granted  to  this  caae  tovolves 
a  matter  of  policy  for  congreaalonal  deter- 
mination." 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  tbe  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee,  dated 
September  2.  1965  on  S.  1213,  89th  Congress, 
and  are  as  foUows: 

"On  the  date  of  the  accident  Mr.  Jones  and 
two  fellow  employees  were  on  official  duty  as 
criminal  investigators,  alcohol  and  tobacoo 
tax,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  while  en- 
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gmged  In  tbe  puraiilt  of  suspected  violators 
of  the  liquor  laws,  tbe  suspects'  veblde 
forced  the  investigators'  automobile  off  tbe 
road  wbereupon  it  orertiimed  and  rolled 
down  an  embankment. 

"As  a  result  of  bis  injuries,  wblcb  Included 
a  fractured  femur,  severe  lacerations  of  tbe 
face  and  neck  and  damage  to  bis  vocal 
cords,  Mr.  Jones  was  boepltalized  and  was 
unable  to  return  to  work  until  Marcb  4, 
1057.  Pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compoisatlon  Act  (6  XTJS.C, 
cb.  15) ,  tbe  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  dlsbiiraed  a 
total  of  18,106.46  In  payment  of  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  lir.  Jones. 

"We  bave  also  been  advised  by  tbat  Bureau 
tbat  Mr.  Jones'  face  and  neck  are  scarred  as 
a  result  of  the  lacwations  suffered  in  the 
accident  and  that  he  has  some  speech  diffi- 
oulty  as  a  consequence  of  tbe  paralysis  of 
one  of  his  vocal  cords.  It  Is  also  indicated 
tbat  after  remaining  in  a  standing  position 
for  a  period  of  time,  be  Is  unable  to  walk 
without  a  limp. 

"Although  there  appears  to  be  no  dispute 
concerning  either  tbe  nature  and  extent  or 
the  reeldual  effects  of  Mr.  Jonee'  injuries, 
none  of  these  problems,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Bureau,  bad  an  adverse  effect  upon  Mr. 
Jones*  wage  etu-nlng  ability  and,  therefore, 
he  had  no  'dlBabUltT*  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  However,  even  if  a  finding  of  dis- 
ability had  been  made,  his  speech  impair- 
ment is  not  a  loss  such  as  would  bring  him 
within  the  schedule  (5  VS.C.  755)  under 
which  additional  compensation  is  awarded 
tar  various  periods  of  time  for  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain designated  members  and  functions  of 
the  body.  It  Is  apparent,  however,  tbat  bis 
speech  impairment  represents  a  loes  at  least 
equal  to.  If  not  greater  than,  many  of  these 
spedfled  in  the  schedule.  Loss  of  tbe  use  of 
a  toe,  finger,  and  even  part  of  a  finger,  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  compensable  disabili- 
ties under  that  scbediUe. 

"Mr.  Jones  assumed  his  present  position 
as  an  investigator  in  the  Inspector  General's 
Ofllce  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  or 
about  January  4,  1960,  after  It  became 
evident  that  he  was  no  longer  competent  to 
meet  tbe  rigorous  physical  demands  placed 
ui>on  a  criminal  investigator.  In  his  former 
employment.  Mr.  Jones  would  have  qualified 
for  retirement  upon  the  completion  of  20 
yeara  of  satisfactory  Government  service  and 
he  stated  that  it  was  his  intention,  had  he 
remained  m  that  poeition,  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  30  years  to  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
Mr.  Jones  believes  that  the  additional  length 
of  time  he  must  now  serve  In  order  to 
qualify  for  retirement  has  eliminated  any 
possibility  of  a  private  law  practice. 

"Insofar  as  tbe  retirement  lieneflts  are 
concerned,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
advised  that  it  does  not  believe  that  any 
monetary  value  can  or  should  be  assigned 
to  the  difference  between  the  annuity  Mr. 
Jones  might  have  received  bad  he  qualified 
for  special  law  enforcement  benefits  and  the 
annuity  he  may  ultimately  receive  under  the 
Retirement  Act  provisions  applicable  to 
employees  generally,  since  entitlement  to  the 
special  law  enforcement  benefit  cannot  l>e 
presumed  in  advance;  and  that  this  special 
benefit  exists  only  after  the  individual  has 
met  all  of  the  statutory  requirements.  Tbe 
matter  of  any  Income  which  may  have  been 
lost  because  of  Mr.  Jonee'  failure  to  qiiallfy 
for  the  early  retirement  seems  to  be  too 
speculative  and  hence  does  not  warrant  com- 
pensation. Tbe  Department  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  it  is  clear  that  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  Mr.  Jones  has  sus- 
tained a  material  loss  of  speech  capacity  for 
which  he  has  received  no  compensation  and 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  to  award 
compensation    administratively." 

After  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  committee  rec<xnmends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 
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ELADIO  RX7IZ  DsMOUNA 

The  bUl  (S.  463)  for  the  reUef  of  Eladlo 

Ruiz  DeMollna  was  considered,  oirdered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  tlilrd  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  p«ssed,  as  follows: 

8.  4«3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossevibted.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Eladlo  Ruiz  DeMoUna  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  February  7, 1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  316) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE   Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


SABIENE  ELIZABETH  DeVORE 

The  bill  (8.  733)  for  the  reUef  of  Sa- 
biene  Kllzabeth  DeVore  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piupoees  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Robert  Wil- 
liam DeVore,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  bave  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States,  prior 
to  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Sablene  Eliza- 
beth DeVore,  for  a  period  of  five  years  after 
be  attained  tbe  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  317) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE  or  the  biix 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Robert 
William  DeVore  to  transmit  U.S.  citizenship 
at  birth  to  the  beneficiary  who  is  his 
daughter. 

DR.  MENELIO  SEOUNDO  DIAZ 
PADRON 

The  bill  (S.  808)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Menello  Segundo  Diaz  Padron  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.80a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Menello  Segundo  Diaz  Padron 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  10,   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  318) ,  explaining  the  pun>oses  of  the 
bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

pcaposx  or  ths  bili. 

Tbe  piu-pose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natural, 
isation. 


DR.  CESAR  ABAD  LUOONES 

The  bill  (S.  863)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Cesar  Abad  Lugones  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thtkt,  for  the 
piirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Cesar  Abad  Lugones  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  23,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
319),    explaining    the    purposes    of    the 

bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSE    or   THE    BOX 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  FELIX  C.  CABALLOL 

The  bUl  (S.  1108)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Felix  C.  Caballol  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Imznlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Felix  C.  Caballol  and  Lucia  J. 
Caballol.  his  wife,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  19,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
320),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiniPOSE   or  THE  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
l>eneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


RAMON  E.  OYARZUN 

The  bill  (8.  1109)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Ramon  E.  Oyarzun  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1109 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  thd  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Ramon  E.  Oyarzun  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  29,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  32) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BHX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

DR  MANUEL  ALPENDRE  SEISDEDOS 

The  biU  (S.  1110)  for  the  reUel  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Alpendre  Seisdedos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1110 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Manuel  Alpendre  Seisdedos 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  30.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report — 
No.  322 — explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJll"*OSE    OF    THE    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

DR.    LUCnO    ARSENIO    TRAVIESO    Y 
PEREZ 

The  bin  (S.  1197)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lucio  Arsenic  Travieso  y  Perez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Lucio  Arsenio  Travieso 
y  Perez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  18,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  323)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pmuposE   or   the   boj. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


Act,  Wouter  Keesing  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
October  13,  1951. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
324) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  i>etltlon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ALFREDO  BORGES  CAIGNET 

The  bill  (S.  1270)  for  the  relief  of  Al- 
fredo Borges  Caignet  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Alfredo  Borges  Caignet  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  June  5.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  325) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  lor  naturaliza- 
tion. 


of  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi 
in  Ackerman,  Miss.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
third  sentence  of  section  104(a)(1)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Aberdeen  and  Ackerman.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  327),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  district  court  is  authorized  to  hold 
terms  of  court  at  Ackerman  In  the  eastern 
division  of  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. Accordingly,  It  amends  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  104(a)(1),  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

STATEMENT 

At  the  present  time,  court  for  the  eastern 
division  of  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi is  held  at  Aberdeen,  In  Monroe  County. 
Ackerman,  the  county  seat  of  Choctaw 
County,  Is  also  in  the  eastern  division,  but 
In  Its  southwest  quadrant,  approximately 
60  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Jurors  and  wit- 
nesses from  Choctaw  County,  as  well  as 
Winston,  Oktibbeha,  and  Attela  Counties, 
must  now  travel  at  least  tbat  distance  to 
court. 

The  Committee  has  been  informed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Choctaw  County 
that  courthouse  facilities  sulHcient  to  ac- 
commodate court  functions  will  be  made 
available  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  ample  law  library  is  also  available. 


WOUTER  KEESING 

The  bill  (S.  1259)  for  the  relief  of 
Wouter  Keesing  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1369 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat.  for  the 

purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 


DR.  FLORIBERTO  S.  PUENTE 

The  bill  (S.  1278)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Florlberto  S.  Puente  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptirpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Florlberto  S.  Puente 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  3,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  326) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  "nTLE  28,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 
The  bill  (S.  1465)  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Qnited  States  for  the  eastern  division 


KYONG  HWAN  CHANG 

The  bill  (S.  1781)  for  the  reUef  of 
Kyong  Hwan  Chang  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Kyong  Hwan  Chang  shall  he  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quoU- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
328) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSE  or  THE  BUX 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Kyong  Hwan  Chang.  Tbe  bill  pro- 
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Tides  far   an   appropriate   quota  deduction 
RSKl  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


CECIL  A.  RHODES 

The  biU  (HJl.  1526)  for  the  reUef  of 
CecU  A.  Rhodes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report — 
No.  329 — explaining:  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ptnuposz 
The  purpose  of  the  iM'opoaed  legislation  is 
to  validate  the  postal  employment  of  CecU 
A.  Bhodea.  of  Jacksonville,  ¥Ul.,  In  a  period 
from  Siarch  27,  IMO,  through  CX;tober  4, 1965, 
for  periods  when  he  also  served  on  active 
duty  with  the  Navy. 

STATXMZNT 

The  facts  relating  to  this  claim  are  set 
toetb.  in  Report  37  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  on  HJl.  1526,  and  are  as  follows: 

la  lt«  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Poet  OOce  Department  stated  that  It 
favors  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  n.8.  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  have  Indicated  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  enactonent  of  the  bill. 

The  individual  named  In  HJi.  13459  was 
employed  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  in 
the  JacksonvlUe  Poat  Office  as  a  substitute 
clerk  working  nights  In  the  period  from 
March  27,  1960.  through  October  4,  1966.  An 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  dis- 
closed that  In  that  period  he  also  served  for 
temporary  periods  of  90  to  120  days  each  on 
active  duty  with  the  Navy.  As  a  rc«ult,  Mr. 
Rhode*  received  compensation  for  his  civilian 
nnployinent  and  active  military  duty  during 
theae  porioda.  The  Comptrollor  General  ruled 
that  ctTlllaa  aervlce  and  active  military  serv- 
ice are  tnocunpatlble  and  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  not  entitled  to  retain  his  civilian  salary 
during  such  periods  unless  there  was  statu- 
tory autbOTity  tar  doing  so.  On  the  basis  of 
this  ruling,  Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  required  to 
repay  the  full  amount  of  compensation  he 
received  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
during  the  periods  he  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  Navy  and  this  amount  in  the  6- 
year  period  totaled  933,799.33.  The  Comp- 
troUer  General's  report  observes  that  when 
faced  with  this  situation  and  when  he  was 
required  to  chooee  which  he  preferred,  he 
elected  to  resign  hla  poat  office  position  and 
remained  with  the  Navy. 

The  committee  has  granted  relief  in  similar 
casea  on  prior  occasions.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Comptrollo'  General  both 
recognized  that  the  Government  has  received 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  services  In  the 
periods  In  question  and  recognized  that  it  is 
Inequitable  for  the  Government  to  require 
a  refund  of  the  amounta  paid  >»<"■»  as  com- 
pensation for  that  work.  Similarly  the  de- 
partmental reports  Indicate  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
performed  his  services  in  good  faith  without 
any  intentional  misrepresentation  on  his 
part. 

It  is  noted  that  this  claim  has  passed  the 
House  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  shown  by 
the  report  on  H.R.  13459,  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee,  after  a  study  of  the  favw- 
able  reports  from  the  Poet  Office  Department 
and  the  Oomptwrfler  General  of  the  United 
States,  takes  the  view  that  the  claimant  did 
perform  the  work  in  good  faith  and  that  the 
Oovemment  received  the  benefit  thereof.  The 
committee  concurs  with  the  House  that  this 
is  a  claim  which  merits  legislative  relief  and, 
toerefore,  recommends  that  the  bill.  HJl. 
1S2C,  ba  considered  favorably. 


WILLIAM    JOHN    MASTERTON    AND 
LOUIS  VINCENT  NANNE 

The  bin  (HJl.  2048)  for  the  reUef  of 
William  John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vin- 
cent Nanne  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  330) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE     BILI, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  William  John  Masterton  and  Louis 
Vincent  Nanne  as  of  September  24,  1969. 


BILL  PASSBD  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4566)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  F.  Thomas  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EARL  C.  CHAMBERLAYNE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  747)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl 
C.  Chamberlayne  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such 
quota  is  available.";  and  Insert,  "Decem- 
ber 9, 1952.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Earl  C.  Chamberlayne  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  9,  1953. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iwlnted  In  the 
Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  r^wrt  (No. 
332) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturallaatton.  The  bHl  has  been  amended  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "March  30,  1961"  and  Insert 
"March  23,  1961";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1258 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-presentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ramon  G.  Irlgoyen  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  March  23,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  333),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITBPOSX  OP  THE  BILL 
The  pun>ose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  fUe  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bm  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  on  which  he  was 
admitted  as  a  visitor. 
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OONZALO  G.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1269)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  (jon- 
zalo  G.  Rodriguez  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  in  Une  6,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "August  6, 
1962.",  and  insert  "August  2,  1962";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  1269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tltat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation - 
aUty  Act,  Doctor  Gonzalo  G.  Rodriguez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Augtist  3,  1902. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  334) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  peUtlon  for 
naturalization.  The  bUl  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation to  reflect  the  proper  date  on  which  he 
entered  the  United  States. 


RAMON  G.  miGOYEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief  of  Ramon  G. 
Irigoyen  which  had  been  reported  from 


DR.  ALFREDO  PEREIRA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (S.  1280)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  Une  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "July  26,  1963"  and 


insert  "July  4,  1960";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  1280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfredo  Perelra  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  4,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  335) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposE  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
{or  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  to  reflect  the  proper  date  on 
which  he  entered  the  United  States  as  a 
visitor. 


ROY  A.  PARKER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1448)  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  periods  of  time  Roy  A.  Parker 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  his 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
on  December  16,  1968,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
•Idered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationEaity  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  336),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP   THE    BtlX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  SETTLE  CLAIMS 
AND  SUITS  AGAINST  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bin  (H.R.  834)  to  amend  section 
5  of  the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  re- 
move the  dollar  limit  on  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  settle  claims  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  tn  escheat  cases 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  337) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

Under  section  5  of  the  act  of  February  11, 
1929  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-906),  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  not 
compromise  a  claim  or  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  such  settle- 
ment would  reduce  such  claim  or  suit  by  an 
amount  greater  than  110,000. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  834,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  18, 
1967,  is  to  amend  the  aforesaid  statute  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners,  acting  for  the 
District,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
UB.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  settle  a  disputed  claim  regarding  the 
surplus  of  a  decedent's  estate  to  which  the 
District  is  a  statutory  escheatee,  where  such 
compromise  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
more  than  $10,000  in  the  amount  of  the  Dis- 
trict's claim  against  the  estate. 

ESCHEAT    CLAIMS 

The  present  bill  addresses  itself  to  escheat 
claims  that  arise  under  section  19-701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code   which   reads  as 
follows : 
"S  19-701.  Escheatment  Generally 

"Where  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse  or 
relations  of  the  Intestate  within  the  fifth 
degree,  reckoned  by  counting  down  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  more  remote,  the 
surplus  of  real  and  personal  property  escheats 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  used  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." 

Bach  year,  there  are  between  five  and  15 
cases  where  a  person  dies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  to  whom  it  is  believed  there  are 
no  heirs.  Commonly,  after  publication  of 
notice,  people  come  forward  as  claimants 
under  law  agadnst  the  estate.  In  such  cases, 
as  noted  hereafter,  the  burden  of  proof  which 
falls  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
very  substantial.  In  such  situations,  it  may 
be  highly  desirable  and  advantageous  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  able  to  com- 
promise such  claims. 

However,  the  authority  of  the  (Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  com- 
promise any  claim  Is  strictly  limited  by  the 
act  of  February  11,  1929.  as  amended  (D.C. 
CJode.  sec.  1-906)  which  provides: 

"Sec  5.  That  upon  a  report  by  the  Corpo- 
ration (Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  in  detail  the  just  and  true  amount 
and  condition  of  any  claim  or  sviit  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  now  or  here- 
after have  against  any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  and  the  terms  upxjn 
which  the  same  may  be  compromised,  and 
stating  that  In  his  opinion  the  compromise 
of  such  claim  would  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  compromise 
such  claim  or  suit  accordingly:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  claim  or  suit  so  compro- 
mised shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  greater 
than  910.000:  And  provided  further,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  claims  or  suits 
for  taxes  or  speclad  assessments." 

Thus,  regardless  of  the  desirability  and 
benefit  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  com- 
promise may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners 
in  an  escheat  case  if  the  compromise  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  more  than  $10,000  In 
the  amount  of  the  District's  claim. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

As  noted  above,  the  surplus  of  an  estate 
escheats  to  the  District  of  Columbia  on  proof 
that  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  or  relative 
of    the    deceased    within    the    fifth    degree 


counting  down  from  the  common  ancestor  to 
the  more  remote.  The  burden  of  proof  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  District  in  sudi  cases 
was  established  \n  the  csm  of  Frazier  t. 
Kutz,  decided  by  the  n.S.  Ckiurt  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  <:k>lumbla  on  December  13, 
1943  (139  F.  2d  380).  in  which  the  court 
said: 

"In  every  case  of  this  nature  there  is  a 
presumption  of  law  that  the  deceased  left 
heirs,  and  this  presumption  obtains  untU  the 
claimant  by  escheat  overocMnes  the  presump- 
tion by  strong  and  convincing  evidence." 

To  ciomply  with  the  standards  of  proof 
required  by  the  courts,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia often  finds  it  necessary  to  trace  the 
ancestry  of  the  decedent  through  a  series 
of  generations  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  .ancestor  having  progeny  who  may 
or  may  not  inherit.  This  may  Involve  exten- 
sive searches  of  records  In  foreign  countries 
to  examine  the  validity  of  claims  and  the 
authenticity  of  foreign  documents.  Where 
records  have  been  destroyed  by  conflagra- 
tions, or  due  to  wartime  destruction,  it  may 
be  extremely  costly  or  even  impossible  to 
establish  essential  facts  of  relationship. 
Claimants  may  be  scattered  in  different  na- 
tions and  they  would  have  to  come  to  this 
Jurisdiction  themselves  or  by  designation  of 
representatives  to  testily  affirmatively  be- 
cause of  the  questioned  validity  of  or  the 
lack  of  documentary  proof  which  might 
otherwise  support  a  disposition  of  the  estate. 

Where  such  circumstances  exist,  it  may 
require  expenditures  which  would  consume  a 
substantial  part  of  or  all  of  the  net  estate 
and  involve  several  years  of  time  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  resolve  a  case. 

COMMITTEE  HEARING 

During  a  public  hearing  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  of  the  committee  on 
April  14,  1967,  testimony  was  presented  re- 
garding the  difficulties  which  may  be  involved 
under  existing  provisions  of  law,  said  the 
committee  was  advised  of  a  specific  case  now 
pending  which  Involves  such  elements  of 
uncertainty  as  might  be  best  resolved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
a  compromise  agreement  which  compromise 
would  involve  a  reduction  by  an  amount 
greater  than  $10,000.  The  bill  requires  that 
any  such  compromise  in  escheat  cases  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  District  (Court 
for  the  District  of  (Columbia.  Such  court 
supervision  would  simplify  the  problem  of 
securing  bond  for  the  administrator,  protect 
the  administrator  if  issue  is  raised  later  by 
a  dissatisfied  party,  and  would  protect  the 
District  government  concerning  any  question 
that  might  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
compromise. 

No  objections  were  voiced  to  the  purpose 
and  language  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  finds  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  reasonable  and  desirable. 


AMENDMENT      OF      DISTRICTT      OP 
COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC  ACTT 

The  bill  (S.  762)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amend- 
ed was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.  762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UrUted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended  (sec.  40-301 
(a)  (1),  DC.  Code),  is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing "not  In  excess";  and  (b)  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  the  foUowlng: 

"Provided,    That    whenever    the    Commis- 
sioners or  their  designated  agent  find,  on 
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tb*  iMcte  of  medical  aridence.  tluit  tbe  phys- 
ical or  ■OMttftl  condition  at  an  atyllcatlon  for 
tb*  iMnanoa  or  tttn&wai  of  a  permit  la  auch 
as  to  tadlote  the  advlaabUlty  ot  limiting  to  a 
pwlod  «(  ]m»  tbaa  tbie*  yean  the  vaUdlty 
of  any  penult  lamed  to  audi  applicant,  then 
the  OamnUasloiMn  or  their  dealgnated  agent 
are  authorized  to  laaue  to  such  person  one  or 
more  permits,  e*ch  valid  tor  a  period  of  leas 
than  three  years,  except  that  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  with  the  date 
of  lasuance  of  the  first  such  permit,  no  ad- 
ditional fee  shall  be  charged  for  the  second 
and  subsequent  permit  Issued  to  such  person 
within  such  three-year  period.  If  the  second 
or  the  last  of  such  permits  Is  not  to  be  vaUd 
after  the  expiration  of  such  three-year  pe- 
riod". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  338),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POaPOSE  OP  THX  BZLX, 

The  ptirpoee  of  S.  762  Is  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  CommlaslonerB  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  thrtr  designated  agent  to  laaue 
and  renew  motor  Tehicle  operator  permits  for 
periods  less  than  3  years  whenever  they  find, 
on  the  basis  <rf  medical  evidence,  that  the 
phyaieal  cx'  mental  condition  of  the  appli- 
cant la  tmtih  as  to  Indicate  the  advlaabillty 
of  ao  limiting  such  permit. 

KED>  POB  THE  I.EGISI.ATION 

Under  existing  law,  motor  vetiicle  opera- 
tors' i>ermita  muat  be  Issued  for  a  period  of 
3  years  to  applicants  found  mentally,  morally 
and  pbyalcally  qualified  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  safely.  In  the  administration  of  the 
law,  the  Director  at  the  District  of  Col\unbla 
Department  of  Motor  Vehlelea  frequently 
finds  it  necessary  to  require  ai^licants  to 
undergo  a  medical  examinatlcm  to  detM^ 
mine  whetbw  the  applicant  la  physically  and 
mentally  qualified  to  drive  a  vehicle  without 
jeopardy  to  the  safety  of  other  persons  and 
property.  Often,  the  Director,  receives  ad- 
vice from  private  physicians  or  from  the 
Department's  Medical  Advisory  Board  that 
While  the  applicant  is  presently  qualified,  hla 
omdltlon  should  be  reviewed  In  6  montha, 
1  year  or  2  years.  Where  the  permit  holder 
willingly  cooperatea.  there  is  no  problem  re- 
specting such  a  review.  At  times,  however, 
the  Individual  la  uncooperative  and  it  la 
aometlmes  necessary  to  lasue  an  order  aus- 
pendlng  hla  permit  imtil  proof  of  bla  quali- 
fication to  drive  aafely  la  fumiahed  the  De- 
partment. Bach  an  order  la  effective  only  If 
notice  thereof  can  be  served  on  the  permit 
holder. 

According  to  Information  provided  the 
committee  by  the  Cotnmlssioners,  experi- 
ence shows  that  some  pbysidana  are  will- 
ing to  certtfy  to  an  applicant's  quallflcatlona 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  montha,  or  1 
year,  or  some  other  period  of  time  less  than 
3  years.  S.  762  would  enable  a  more  effective 
handling  of  cases  Involving  determinations 
respectiiig  physical  and  mental  quallficaUona 
of  appllcanta  for  motor  vehicle  operators' 
permits  by  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  the 
permit  for  a  period  to  coincide  with  the 
period  for  which  the  applicant  has  received 
medical  clearance.  Upon  a{^llc*tlon  for  re- 
newal ot  their  permits,  the  physical  and 
moital  quallflcatlona  of  the  holders  of  auch 
limited  term  permlta  would  be  aubjeet  to 
reevmluatlon. 

Ilie  present  fee  for  the  iasiiance  of  a  3- 
year  laoiar  vehicle  (^lerator's  permit  Is  $3. 
Under  8.  7«a  this  same  fee  would  be  charge- 
able upon  the  first  Issuance  at  a  permit  for 
a  shorter  period.  However,  the  bill  provides 
that  there  would  be  no  additional  charge 


for  subsequent  permits  issued  the  same  ap- 
plicant and  effective  during  the  3  years  next 
following  the  date  the  first  limited  permit 
was  Issued. 

COMMrrTEE   HEARINGS 

At  a  public  hearing  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Subconmilttee  of  the  committee  on  April  14, 
1967,  testimony  was  received  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  requesting  its  enactment.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
approved  enactment  of  the  bill.  No  one  ap- 
peared In  opposition  to  the  bill. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
OTHER    PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  763)  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17, 1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
dition to  the  District  of  Columbia  regis- 
tration of  the  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the  owner 
of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "trailer",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "upon  payment  of  a  fee  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  of  providing  such 
service,  as  the  Commissioners  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  and  establish"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  7<3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th«  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  proivlde  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  17,  1937 
(SO  Stat.  680),  as  amended  (sec.  40-102(d), 
D.C.  Code) ,  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section the  following:  "11  a  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer  be  registered  In  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  name  of  the  spouse  of  such  indi- 
vidual may  be  added  to  the  registration  as  a 
Joint  owner,  subject  to  applicable  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  UtUng  of  the  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  339),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pristed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

pvRPOsx  OP  THE  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  reported  bill  Is  to 
amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  title 
rv  ol  tbe  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  DLstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposea,"  approved 
August  17,  1937  <B0  Stat.  680),  as  amended 
(sec.  40-102(d) ,  D.C.  Code) ,  to  permit  an  in- 
dividual owner  to  add  to  the  registration  of 
a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  the  name  of  the 
spouse  of  such  owner,  as  a  Joint  owner,  with- 
out obtaining  an  entirely  new  registration 
with  full  fees.  This  would  Insure  that  one 
of  the  two  persons  so  designated  would,  on 
the  death  of  the  other,  be  able  to  obtain  Im- 
mediate possession  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer. 

Existing  law  makes  Bo  provision  for  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  a  spouse  to  a  reg- 
istration  during   a    registration    year,    thus 


necessitating  the  taking  out  of  a  new  regis- 
tration with  full  fees  where  an  Individual 
owner  wishes  to  add  the  name  of  a  ^rnuse 
and  no  sale  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  la  contemplated.  The  com- 
mittee waa  advlaed  that  thla  requirement  Is 
a  constant  source  of  complaint  by  motor 
vehicle  and  trailer  owners,  and  that  most,  if 
not  aU.  of  the  States  presently  permit  the 
addition  of  names  to  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tions. 

COMMRTXE   AMENDMENT 

Your  committee  amended  the  bill  to  strike 
the  requirement  for  payment  of  a  fee  for 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  a  spouse  to  the 
registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer. 
Your  committee  and  the  CommlaslonerB  feel 
that  the  present  fee  for  the  titling  of  a  motor 
vehicle  and  the  fee  for  the  transfer  of  tags 
are  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  adding  the  name  of  a  spouse  to  a 
registration. 

BEAKINC 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Judiciary  on  April  14,  1967, 
testimony  In  favor  of  thla  legislation  waa 
presented  by  spokesmen  for  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
No  opposition  was  expressed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC  ACT 

The  bUl  (S.  764)  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  requirements  that 
applications  for  motor  vehicle  title  cer- 
tificates and  certain  lien  information 
related  thereto  be  submitted  imder  oath 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  nrst 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925,  as 
amended  (43  Stat.  1121.  46  Stat.  1425;  sec. 
40-603(d),  D.C.  Code),  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing ",  under  oath,". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  737;  sec.  40-706.  D.C.  Code) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  "under  oath". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  340) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtntPOSC    OP   THE    wn.T. 

The  purpose  of  8.  784  la  to  facilitate  trans- 
fers of  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  ownership 
by  eliminating  present  requirements  that  ap- 
plications to  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles 
for  ofBclal  certlflcatea  of  title,  and  statements 
In  such  ajjpllcatlona  relating  to  llena,  be  made 
under  oath. 

NEED    POS   TKS   LXCISLATIOM 

Under  present  law  when  traoaferrlng  title 
to  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer,  it  la  necessary 
that  the  application  for  certificate  of  title  be 
made  under  oath.  Tour  committee  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
that  this  existing  provlalon  baa  been  the 
source  of  many  complaints  because  of  the 
inconvenience  to  owners  and  dealers  in  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers,  by  having  to  a|^;>ear  be- 
fore a  notary  for  each  appUcatton.  TlM>ae  who 


complain  point  out  that  many  reports  and 
forma  including  tax  return  forma  no  longer 
require  a  notary. 

The  Commlasloners  In  recommending  en- 
actment of  the  bill  beUsT*  tta*  interest  of  the 
public  will  continue  to  be  protected  without 
the  requirement  that  applicatlona  be  made 
under  oath  In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
authority  contained  in  subaections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  aectlon  8  of  the  Diatrlct  of  ColumbU 
Traffic  Act,  192S,  as  amended  (aec.  40-803  (c) 
and  (d),  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Code),  the 
CommlMionera  have  adopted  a  regulation, 
contained  in  aectlon  2  of  the  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vdiicle  Regulatlona  for  the  Diatrlct  of 
Columbia,  providing  among  '>ther  things  that 
the  miMrl"g  of  any  falae  atatement  m  any 
application  or  other  document  required  by 
such  regulations  may  subject  the  offender  to 
punlahment  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  8300 
or  to  Imprlaonment  for  not  more  than  10 
days,  or  both  auch  fine  and  imprlaonment. 
Thla  regtilatlon.  the  Commlastonera  believe, 
will  afford  protection  to  the  public  after  the 
worda  "tmder  oath"  have  been  stricken  in 
the  firat  aentence  ot  aubsectlon  (d)  of  section 
6  of  the  TraSc  Act. 


PREMARITAL     EXAMINAIIONS     IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (8.  1226)  to  transfer  from  the  X3B. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  the  authority  to 
waive  certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  a  marriage  license  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumMa  with  amendments  in 
line  3.  after  the  word  "That",  to  strike 
out  "aectlon  3".  azid  Insert  "sections  3 
and  6":  and  in  line  6,  after  "(80  Stat. 
959) ."  to  strike  out  "is",  and  Insert  "are"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.1238 
Be  it  enacted  by  t**^  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cotigresa  asaembled.  That  aee- 
tlooa  8  and  8  of  the  Act  entttled  "An  Act  to 
require  premarital  eiaml  nations  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooliunbla.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  IS,  1968  (80  Stot.  909).  are 
amended  by  atrildng  "United  Statea  Dlatrlet 
Court  for  the  Dlatrlet  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions". 

The  amendents  were  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoBS  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  341),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCTPOSB  or  THS  BIIX 

The  purpose  of  S.  1288,  as  amended,  la  to 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  Diatrlct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (bereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "X;.8.  District  Oourr)  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Court  of 
General  Besalaas")  the  authority  to  waive 
the  premarital  blood  teat  requirements  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1988  (80 
Stat.  969)  and  the  waiting  period  require- 
ment of  section  2  of  tbe  act  of  August  13, 
1937  (DUtrtet  of  OoltimMa  Code.  sec.  80-109) 
related  to  tbe  issuanoe  of  a  marriage  Ucense 
in  the  Dtotrlct  ef  Columbia. 
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MSB   POB   m   LBdSLATIOM 

PubUc  Law  89-468  approved  July  B,  1988 
(80  Stat.  283)  transferred  certam  funetlona, 
including  the  Issuance  of  marriage  Ucenaea 
wlttUn  the  Diatrlct  of  Colimibla  and  fune- 
tlona reUted  thereto,  from  the  XSS.  Diatrlct 
Court  to  the  Court  of  General  Seaaiona  ef- 
fective November  1.  1988. 

However,  under  aectlon  3  of  Public  Law 
89-882  approved  October  15,  1968.  an  act  to 
require  a  laboratory  blood  teat  of  parttea 
contemplating  marriage,  with  a  view  to  aa- 
certaimng  whether  they  are  affected  with 
syphUis  In  a  communicable  stage,  the  au- 
thority, under  certam  drcumatancee,  to 
waive  thla  requirement  and  the  3-day  wait- 
ing period  requirement  between  the  applica- 
tion (or  and  laauance  of  a  marriage  license 
eatabllahed  by  aecUon  30-109  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  was  vested  in  the  Judges 
of  the  VS.  Diatrlct  Court  rather  than  the 
judges  of  tbe  Court  of  General  Seeslona. 

Thus,  although  under  PubUc  Law  89-493 
the  functions  related  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
marriage  Ucenae  have  been  placed  In  the 
Court  of  OMieral  Seaaiona,  under  Public  Law 
80-682,  the  authority  to  waive  the  afore- 
mentioned related  requirements  now  rests 
m  the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  design  of  Public  Law  89-493  waa  to 
place  all  functions  related  to  the  laauance  of 
marriage  licenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  tbe  Court  of  Oeno^l  Sessions .  The  afore- 
mentioned waiver  authority  is  an  important 
part  of  thoae  ftmctiona.  8.  1228  la  needed  to 
tranafer  auch  authority  to  the  court  now 
charged  with  administering  tbe  marriage  11- 
cenae  lawa. 

coMMTrr^  AMKNDMxirra 
The  committee^  recommended  amend- 
ments are  conforming  amendxnenta  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Commiaaionera.  Tbe 
effect  of  the  firat  will  be  to  conform  PubUc 
Law  89-882  to  the  purpoae  of  the  bill  by  ef- 
fecting the  aame  change  In  section  8  thereof 
as  8.  1228  proposes  in.  section  3;  namely,  the 
deletion  from  aectton  6  of  the  phrase  "TTnlted 
Statea  Dlatriet  Court  for  the  Diatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia" and  tbe  insertion  in  Ueu  thereof  of 
"District  of  Colimibla  Court  of  General  Sea- 
aiona". The  oommlttee'a  aeoond  amendment 
la  a  word  change  required  to  conform  the 
language  of  the  bUI  to  the  committee's  first 
amendment. 

COMMrrTKX  HXAUNG 

At  a  public  hearing  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  the  committee  on  April  14, 
1987,  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlasloners approved  enactment  of  tbe  bUl, 
as  amended.  The  Cnmmlaalnnera  have  also 
advised  the  committee  that  the  chief  judge 
of  the  UJB.  District  Court  likewise  favors  the 
bill's  enactment.  No  one  appeared  m  oppoel- 
Uon  to  the  bm. 


AMENDJ4ENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA CODE  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  JUDGMENTS  OR  DECREES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1227)  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  lien  imtU  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  oflQce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
IMstrict  of  ColumMa.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  repcHled  from  the 
Cikimmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment  on  page  3.  after  line 
24,  to  strike  out: 

Ssc.  4.  Section  562  of  the  Act  of  March  8, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  aec.  45-708).  U  amended  by 
inserting  Inmiedlately  after  the  eleventh  par- 
agraph the  following: 

"The  Commissioners  may,  after  public 
hearing.  Increase  or  decrease  the  foregoing 
fees  authorised  to  be  ebarged  by  thla  section 


to  auch  amounts  as  may.  m  tbe  lodgment  of 
the  Commiaaionera,  be  reaaonably  necessary 
to  defray  tbe  approximate  cost  ot  rendering 
B\ich  services."; 

So  as  to  make  the  Mil  read : 

S.  1227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  15-101 
of  the  Dtstirict  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  followa: 

"Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  every  final  judgment  or  final 
decree  for  the  payment  of  money  rendered  in 
the— 

"(1)  United  Statea  DUtrlct  Court  for  the 
Diatrlct  of  Colimibla;  or 

"(2)  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Gpurt  of  Gen- 
eral SesslooB — 

when  filed  and  recorded  m  the  oOee  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  tbs  Dlstelet  of  Colum- 
bia, Is  enforceable,  by  execution  laaned  ttiere- 
on,  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  only  from 
the  date  when  an  execution  mlg^  first  be  is- 
sued tbere<Mi,  cr  from  the  date  at  the  last 
order  of  revival  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  16-102 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each — 

"(1)  flnal  Judgment  or  decree  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  mooey  rendered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Dtotrtet  at  OoluabU. 
or  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Seaaiona,  from  the  date  auch  jadgraant  or 
decree  la  filed  and  raoMtled  in  tbe  oOlee  of  tbe 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Colimi- 
bla. and 

"(2)  recognizance  taken  by  the  United 
Statea  Dlatriet  Court  for  the  Diatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Dlatriet  of  C<dumbla  Court 
of  General  Seealona.  from  tbe  date  the  entry 
or  order  of  forfeiture  of  auch  recognisance  la 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeda  of  the  DUtarlct  of  Coltmibia, 
ahall  constitute  a  lien  on  all  the  freehold 
and  leasehold  estates,  legal  and  equitable, 
of  the  defendants  bound  by  such  judgment, 
decree,  or  recognlzanoe.  \n  any  land,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  m  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  whether  the  estates  are  In  posaes- 
sion  or  are  reversions  or  remainders,  vested  or 
contingent.  Such  llena  on  equitable  mtereata 
may  be  enforced  only  by  an  action  to  fore- 
close." 

SBC.  3.  Section  15-311  of  tbe  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read  aa  f  oUows : 
"i  16-311.  Property  aubject  to  levy 

"The  writ  at  fieri  facias  may  be  levied  on 
all  goods  and  chattels  of  the  d^itor  not 
exempt  from  ezecutkm,  and  upon  vaaomf, 
blUa,  ebecka.  promissory  notes,  or  bonds,  or 
certiflcates  of  stock  in  oorporafeiaiis  oiwned 
by  the  debtor,  and  upon  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  marshal  or  his  deputy  or  other 
oflloer  or  person  charged  with  the  executlcRi 
of  the  writ.  A  writ  of  fieri  facias  lasRiad  from 
the  umted  SUtes  District  Ooort  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  C<dtmil>la  or  the  District  of  Ootumlila 
Court  of  General  Sessions  upon  a  Judgment 
entered  in  such  court  may  be  levied  on  all 
legal  leasehold  and  freehold  estates  of  the 
debtor  In  land,  but  only  after  such  judgment 
has  been  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of 
tbe  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jurinted  In 
the  Rxcou)  an  ezceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  342),  explaining  the  punxwee  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
OB  follows: 

pcrapoBK  or  thx  bujc 
The  piirpoee  of  S.  1227,  as  amended,  la  to 
provide  tbat  the  same  recordation  requlre- 
menta  shall  apply  to  liens  established  by 
final  judgments  or  decrees  rendered,  and 
recognizances  declared  forfeited,  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "U^.  District 
Court,"  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Court  of  General  Sessions." 

mCKD   VOa    THX    i^whslattom- 

At  present,  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  of, 
or  a  recognizance  declared  forfeited  by,  the 
Court  of  General  Seaslons  does  not  become  a 
Hen  on  interests  In  real  property  until  It  Is 
filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  the  same  recordation  requirement 
does  not  apply  respecting  the  final  Judg- 
mmta,  decrees,  and  forfeited  recognizances 
of  the  TTJ3.  District  Court.  Under  present  law, 
such  Judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeitures 
become  Uena  on  interests  in  real  property 
without  any  necessity  for  their  recording 
elsewhere  than  In  judgment  docket  of  that 
court.  Thus,  a  person  desiring  to  determine 
whether  a  lien  exists  against  a  particular 
parcel  of  land  must  research  both  the  records 
maintained  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  and  the 
Judgment  docket  in  the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  effect  of  8. 1237,  as  amended,  will  be 
to  establish  the  same  recordation  require- 
ments for  the  final  Judgments,  decrees,  and 
forfeited  recognizances  of  both  the  T7JS. 
District  Court  and  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

The  land  records  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  In  the  custody  of  and  are  main- 
tained in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
The  bill  Is  Intended  to  centralize  the  rec- 
ordation In  that  office  of  liens  affecting  such 
land  based  on  final  Judgments,  decrees,  and 
forfeitures  rendered  or  declared  by  both  of 
the  courts.  The  bill  is  also  Intended  to  serve 
the  public  convenience  by  eliminating  the 
present  need  to  search  two  sets  of  records  at 
different  locations  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  a  lien  extsta. 

To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives, 
the  blU  would  amend  sections  16-101,  16-102, 
and  15-311  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Code 
to  provide  (1)  that  every  final  Judgment  or 
final  decree  for  the  payment  of  money  ren- 
dered m  the  VS.  District  Court  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  execution  thereon  when  filed 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (2)  that 
such  Judgments  or  decrees  and  each  recog- 
nizance taken  and  forfeited  by  that  court 
shall  constitute  a  lien  on  interests  in  real 
property  from  the  date  it  is  filed  and  recorded 
In  the  office  of  the  said  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
and  (3)  that  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  (writ  of 
execution)  issued  from  the  VS.  District 
Court  upon  a  judgment  entered  In  that  court 
may  be  levied  on  such  estates  of  the  debtor 
In  land  only  after  the  judgment  has  been 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds. 

THX   COMICrrTEK    AMXNDMXNT 

As  introduced,  secUon  4  of  S.  1227  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  section  662  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  46-708), 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  vest  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  authority  to  increase  or  decrease  cer- 
tain filing  and  other  fees  chargeable  by  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Olatrlct  of  Columbia 
at  levris  reasonably  necessary  to  defray  the 
approximate  cost  of  rendering  such  services. 

under  section  1  of  the  act  of  August  3, 
1064  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  46-714).  the  Commis- 
sioners already  possess  such  authority.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 


have  advised  the  comtolttee  that  It  is  un- 
necessary to  restate  this  authority  In  the 
present  bill,  and  accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  that  section  4  of  S.  1227  as  In- 
troduced be  deleted  In  Its  entirety. 

coMMrrrxx  hcaking 
At  a  public  hearing  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  the  oommlttee  on  April  14, 
1967,  testimony  was  received  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  requesting  Its  enactment.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
approved  enactment  of  the  bill.  No  one  ap- 
peared In  opposition  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUnvi  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

There  beli-g  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  VS. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5081. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, of  New  York,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  ohijectlon,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wUl  not  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  STILL  NOT 
RATIFIED  AFTER  181/2  YEARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  18»/2  years  since  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  text  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  On 
December  9,  1948,  the  United  States  was 
one  of  those  countries  who  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  this  significant  landmark  in 
the  development  of  international  law. 

Millions  of  Americans  will  feel  that  an 
historic  achievement  has  been  registered 
If  this  convention,  based  on  the  grim  ex- 
perience of  the  colossal  holocaust  which 
martyred  6  million  Jews  in  World  War 
II,  is  at  long  \ast  made  part  of  the  world's 
protection  against  a  similar  outbreak 
against  humanity.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  is  right,  that  the  Senate  should 
at  long  last  ratify  the  convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  declares  the 
destruction  of  a  national,  racial,  religious, 
or  ethnic  group  to  be  an  international 
crime.  For  those  of  us  with  memories  of 
the  Nazi  era,  the  Nuremburg  trials  and 
the  subsequent  trials  of  Elchmann  and 
other  mass  murderers,  this  is  a  bitter 
recollection,  for  the  United  States,  the 
leader  and  the  inspiration  of  the  free 
world,  has  yet  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

It  was  the  United  States  which  took 
the  lead  in  helping  to  draft  this  conven- 
tion and  we  were  among  the  first  to  sign 
It.  The  VJ8S.R.  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  have  ratified  It,  along  with 
many  other  nations;  we  have  not. 

As  long  as  the  specter  of  genocide  con- 
tinues to  haunt  mankind,  this  Nation  has 
a  basic  international — and  moral — obli- 
gation to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  convention.  The  United  States  has  a 
long  and  proud  history  of  moral  leader- 
ship in  defending  and  aiding  oppressed 
peoples.  Our  Government  has  done  so 
through  ofiScial  actions,  and  our  people 
have  done  so  singly  and  through  orga- 
nized voluntary  groups. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
of  America  should  be  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  champion  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
conduct  of  nations.  This  commitment  has 
cost  us  much  In  blood  and  treasure  in 
the  past.  We  can  now  give  fresh  vitality 
to  our  peace  leadership  and  our  moral 
leadership  by  ratifying  without  further 
delay  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment, amd  in  particular  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  lost  a  remarkably 
capable  executive  in  Cyrus  Vance,  who  Is 
stepping  down  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

As  one  who  has  observed  Mr.  Vance  at 
work,  here  in  Washington  and  "over 
there"  in  the  Vietnam  war  zone,  where 
I  was  privileged  to  accompany  him  on 
an  Inspection  trip  last  year,  I  want  to 
state  my  very  high  regard  for  this  de- 
voted public  servant.  He  has  been,  as 
the  Washington  Post  said  in  its  editorial 


columiw  Tuesday,  mn  ^'extraordinarily 
competent  ofOclal." 

Mr.  Vance  was  well  known  to  Members 
of  this  body,  Mr.  President,  before  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, having  served  capably  as  special 
council  to  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  constOtlnff  counsel  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  ^Dace  and  As- 
tronautics prior  to  his  appointment  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1961.  Since  then,  Mr.  Vance, 
whose  active  uniformed  service  during 
World  War  n  was  with  the  UJ3.  Navy. 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  all  of  these  positions,  and  as  a 
practicing  attorney  prior  to  his  entrance 
into  Oovemment  service,  Mr.  Vance  has 
been  an  articulate  advocate,  but  never  a 
carbon  copy  of  his  boss.  He  has  been  a 
thinking  advocate  whose  contributions 
always  have  been  real  and  substantive. 

Mr.  President,  Cyms  Vance  Is,  Indeed, 
a  hard  man  to  loee.  as  the  Post  said  In  Its 
Tuesday  editorial,  for  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

A  Haio  Maw  To  Losa 

Secretary  McHsmara  attua.  spoke  of  his 
longtime  Deputy,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  as  his  alter 
ago,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  is  bow 
It  worked.  Ifr.  Vanoe  was  as  qualified  as  a 
number  two  man  could  be  to  take  over  from 
hli  chief,  either  In  an  emergency  or  as  a 
permanent  replacement,  if  the  Secretary 
hsd,  for  one  reason  or  another,  moved  on. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  two  men  were 
Interchangeable  and  Mr.  Vance  was  ever  the 
faithful  advocate  of  astattllshed  policy. 

But  to  say  that  he  was  a  carbon  copy  of 
bis  boss— a  mere  echo  of  Mr.  IfcNamara's 
TlewB — does  not  do  Justice  to  this  eztoaor- 
dlnarily  competent  oAdaL  While  serving 
u  a  back-up  man,  he  also  brought  his  own 
special  talents  to  the  Pentagoti.  He  was 
especlaUy  effecttve  on  Capitol  HiU;  he  pUyed 
an  Important  role  during  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a  role  which  required 
some  flair  for  diplomacy  as  well  as  for  mili- 
tary matters;  his  taatib.  as  a  dvlUan  leader 
of  military  men  was  adroit. 

And  all  ttklB  be  managed  to  do  tlreleasly 
and  cheerfully  despite  a  painful  baOk  ailment 
which  ImmoMUsed  him  for  long  stretches 
during  his  '<««'M«igiit«>MMt  aervioe  over  nearly 
seven  years  In  one  of  the  most  taxing  Jobs 
In  the  Oovemment.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  Presldenf  B  "deepest  reluctance"  at  los- 
ing him.  As  Deputy  Secretary,  he  wUI  doubt- 
leas  be  aUy  replaced  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nltse,  a 
tested  veteran  at  the  Washington  scene.  As 
a  devoted  and  talented  official,  he  Is  the 
kind  of  man  any  government  can  ill  afford 
to  lose. 


SORTING  OUT  POLITICAL  REALI- 
TIES AMONG  THE  ARAB  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ungnlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  the  insights  of  Columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  on  the  need  for  a  sorting 
out  of  the  political  realities  among  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East  before 
order  and  peace  can  be  attained  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  violence 
and  war  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 

[nrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  1907] 
iNsniRT  Ajfs  OunooK — T^kx  Pouncs  or 

ASABT 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
In  rebuilding  the  Middle  East,  the  first 
order  of  business  is  not  "a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation," nor  any  ot  the  other  high-sound- 
ing themes  dear  to  the  capitals  of  the  great 
world.  The  first  order  of  business  is  a  sort- 
ing out  of  political  realities  among  tlie  Arabs 
themselves. 

A  gala  has  swept  across  their  world.  Fa- 
miliar structorea  liave  been  weakened,  and 
unknown  possibittties  laid  bare.  The  general 
aspect  Is  one  of  ruin  and  chaos — ^Troy  after 
the  selge.  BtlU  certain  salient  features  are 
apparent. 

President  Oamel  Abdel  Nasser,  despite  the 
refusal  of  his  reelgnatlfin  by  tbe  National 
Assembly,  is  in  obvious  difficulty.  He  had 
assigned  to  ^|"«— i*  the  role  of  meswlanlc 
leader  of  an  Arab  revolution  supposed  to 
bring  freedom,  power  and  modem  Uvlng  to 
Islamic  states  ranging  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Atlantic.  He  has  failed  in 
tliat  task. 

For  the  time  being,  perhaps,  he  retains 
the  support  of  the  Arab  masses.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  reports  of  massive  pro- 
Nasser  damocstratlons  in  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  statea. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Arab  masses  are  more 
than  ever  bitter  and  disappointed.  More 
than  ever  they  need  an  heroie  figure  on 
which  to  jaojeot  their  frenzy.  If  anything, 
the  monolatry  of  the  Arab  political  deeert 
is  now  heightened. 

But  Arab  ^tes  all  over  the  world  are  a 
different  story.  They  know  who  set  them  on 
the  road  to  disaster.  Tttey  know  who  col- 
lapsed under  pressure.  And  they  seem  deter- 
mined to  assert  the  realities. 

Thus  Foreign  Minister  ^'<"»"  Pachachi  of 
Iraq  declared  openly  tn  the  United  Nattona 
that  the  eesse  fire  scoepted  by  Egypt  was  "an 
unconditional  surrender."  "Our  greatest 
shock,"  a  North  African  diplomat  here  said, 
"is  what  we  disoorered  abont  Nasser.  We  dis- 
covered Nasser  was  not  a  Nssserlte." 

Dlssatiafactlon  also  seons  to  be  working  in 
Egypt,  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  fact.  At  first, 
in  the  »TiT«r  oooitoils  ot  the  regime.  President 
Nasser  end  his  great  friend,  Onmmander-to- 
Chlef  Abd^  Hakim  Amer  apparently  argued 
against  any  precipitate  acceptance  of  the 
cease-fire. 

But  the  active  servloe  chiefs  ot  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Faroe  Inslstsd  that  Egypt  was 
l>eaten  and  that  Nasser  and  Amer  had  to  ac- 
cept the  ooDsequenoas.  Their  arguments  ap- 
parenUy  carried  the  day.  Nasear  and  Amer 
accepted  the  cease-fire.  Ssoalng  that  their 
power  base  in  the  army  was  on  ths  wane, 
they  resignsd. 

The  i>opular  denMnstratlons  have  now  re- 
stored Oolonel  Nasser.  And  he  has  reasserted 
his  positloa  in  the  anny  by  forcing  the  resig- 
nation of  the  eerrloe  chiefs.  But  among  the 
younger  army  oSftcezs,  anMng  those  who  know 
how  they  were  out-generaled  and  out- 
gunned, aU  is  not  well. 

They  are  apparently  ready  to  abandon  the 
dreams  of  Arab  revolution  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  their  own  country — an  Egypt-first  pro- 
gram. And  as  leader  at  that  program  they 
apparently  can  look  at  Viee  President  Zak- 
aria  Mohleddin,  to  whom  Nasser  tentatively 
ceded  the  presidency  last  week. 

What  wiU  emerge  from  the  interplay  of 
tbeae  popular  and  elite  pressures  is  not  yet 
clear.  Perhape,  Ookmal  Nasser  will  bimeelf 
move  toward  a  more  moderate,  pragmatic 
IMSition.  He  may  yet  be  forced  from  power. 
In  that  case,  there  would  surely  develop  a 
surge  of  Intense  left-wing  feeling  throt^- 
out  the  Arab  world. 

In  any  case,  time  Is  required  for  a  sorting 
out  of  pressures.  The  more  so  as  with  time. 


the  frenzy  of  the  Arab  mssiiwi  can  abate,  mak- 
tng  it  i>oesible  for  rulers  to  work  out  more 
moderate  poUcles. 

With  so  much  so  fiuid,  there  la  going  to  be 
mounting  pressure  on  the  United  States  to 
get  In  the  game.  The  woods  hen  are  full  of 
officials  who  are  not  above  nibbling  at  Israel 
in  order  to  patch  up  tiea  with  the  Araba. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  much  the  United 
Statea  can  usefully  do  in  the  Middle  East 
Just  now.  Anyone  Washington  tries  to  help 
will  surely  be  hurt  in  the  long  run.  The 
American  Interest  is  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
area  itself,  while  working  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  kind  of  understanding— particu- 
larly In  limiting  arms  shipments — ^wtilch  can 
prevent  the  costly  mi'tiitrtt  made  in  the  past 
under  the  sign  of  cold  war  competition. 


THE  SOVIET  UNIONT3  SUPERSONIC 
AIRLINER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  the  United  Press  International  car- 
ried a  dispatch  from  Moscow  stating  that 
the  Soviet  Union  expects  to  fly  a  super- 
sonic *ir""^r  within  a  few  montba.  Tlie 
newfi^iaper.  Evening  Moscow,  indicated 
that  a  test  flight  for  the  Russian  TU-144 
will  occur  this  year.  I  am  asking  that  tliis 
UPI  dispatch  be  induded  in  the  Rbookd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao, 
as  follows: 

Moscow. — ^The  Soviet  Union's  supenonie 
airliner  wiU  be  teet-flown  "within  a  few 
months,"  a  Moscow  newqjtaper  satd  today. 

Soviet  planemakers  are  believed  to  be 
racing  to  get  their  supersonic  TU-144  into 
the  air  before  the  Britlrii-ytench  Concorde 
or  the  American  Boeing  2707. 

"nie  Concorde  is  scheduled  to  be  test-flown 
next  February,  and  the  2707  is  to  get  off  the 
ground  aomeUme  in  the  Indefinite  future. 

The  newspaper  Evening  Moeoow  said  the 
Ta-144  WiU  fly  "within  a  few  months,"  in- 
dicating a  test  flight  may  be  planned  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  recently  returned  from 
attending  the  Paris  Air  Show  represent- 
ing the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, where  it  was  most  evident  that  this 
country's  leadership  in  aviation  is  seri- 
ously bcdng  challenged,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  Air  Show  the  Brltlsh-Freiich 
had  a  full-scale  mockw  of  the  Conoonle, 
their  supersonic  jet  which  Is  scheduled 
to  fly  in  early  1968.  Tbe  Ruflsians  also 
had  models  of  their  TD-144.  which  will 
be  in  the  air  considerably  before  the  UJB. 
supersonic  transport. 

On  May  1, 1967,  contracts  were  signed 
with  the  Bo^ng  Co.  and  Oenorsl  Electric 
Co.  to  begin  prototype  construction  of  the 
UJ5.  supersonic  transport.  Congress  Is 
now  oonsideiing  an  appropriation  request 
of  $198  million  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction <tf  this  plane.  Already  this 
country  is  from  S  to  3^  years  bdilnd  the 
time  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144  will 
enter  tato  commercial  service. 

The  supersonic  transport  is  an  im- 
portant program  from  a  number  of 
standpoints.  It  is  the  next  logical  st^ 
in  the  developmoit  of  aviation  tech- 
nology. It  will  help  retain  our  world 
leaderdiiip  in  this  field.  Tlirough  the  8ST, 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  brought 
closer  together.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  wlU  be  strengthened.  Ap- 
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proximately  50,000  Jobs  wIH  be  created. 
A  production  program  will  mean  from 
$20  to  $40  billion  In  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  Imperative  that  this  country 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  sm>er- 
sonlc  airliner  which  will  be  a  safe,  su- 
perior, and  economically  profitable  plane. 
This  Is  an  arena  of  Industrial  competition 
In  which  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  finish  second. 


MR.  JUSTICE  MARSHALL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  oiir  Na- 
tion's highest  Court  is  an  excellent  one. 
He  will  serve  with  honor  and  distinction. 
Judge  Marshall  brings  with  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
Supreme  Court  litigation,  based  upon 
long  experience.  As  counsel  for  the  legal 
defense  fund  of  the  NAACP,  he  appeared 
before  the  Court  frequently,  arguing  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans— and  really  of  all  Americans — In 
literally  dozens  of  cases  which  became 
landmarks  In  our  judicial  history.  I  was 
pleased,  as  Attorney  General,  to  have  the 
opportimlty  to  recommend  his  appoint- 
ment to  President  Kennedy  as  a  judge  of 
the  XJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  where  he  served  so  well.  And  he 
comes  to  the  Supreme  Court  fresh  from 
his  outstanding  work  as  the  chief  appel- 
late lawyer  for  the  United  States.  His 
experience,  then,  is  that  of  both  bench 
and  bar — ^unique  preparation  for  the 
tasks  which  now  await  him. 

To  Negro  Americans,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall is  a  symbol  of  their  struggle  for 
Justice,  for  equal  rights  before  the  law. 
To  all  Americans  he  is  a  sjrmbol  of  advo- 
cacy for  rights  which  we  all  hold  dear. 
And  as  an  experienced  appellate  lawyer 
and  judge,  he  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  most  respected  tribunal. 


LEAP 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  in  New  York  City  have  ob- 
served with  Interest  the  operation  of  a 
project  called  LEAF— the  Lower  East 
Side  Action  project.  Over  the  last  few 
years  LEAP  has  had  remarkable  success 
working  with  young  people — delinquents 
and  dropouts  on  whom  others  had  given 
up — wlimltig  their  confidence  and  get- 
ting them  relnterested  In  the  educational 
process.  For  the  past  year  LEAP  has  had 
a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  funds  would  be 
continued  for  another  6  months.  Fiscal 
difBculties  developed  at  HEW,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  LEAP  may  not  be  re-fimded. 
Edward  P.  Morgan  did  an  Interesting  re- 
port on  LEAP  last  week  on  his  radio 
show,  which  is,  I  think,  of  Interest  to  the 
Senate.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  radio  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ric<»d,  as  follows: 
Bbwabs  p.  Moboaiv  Aira  thb  Nrws 

N«w  ToiK.  June  8.  1M7.— Thla.  obvlouBly. 
la  not  Leap  Year.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  tbe 


year  for  LEAP,  whose  initials  stand  for  Lower 
East  Side  Action  Project,  a  tiny  pilot  plant 
of  human  conunltmeat  to  freeing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  from  the  trap  of  poverty, 
deprivation  and  Ignorance.  LEAP  is  housed 
in  a  dilapidated  tenement  at  44  East  Third 
Street  here  In  New  York  City.  It  has  been 
kept  alive  by  an  extraordinary  young  man 
and  his  wife,  Larry  aod  Michelle  Cole.  He  is 
a  30-year-old  psychologist  who  for  a  while 
worked  nights  on  drug  research  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Michelle 
had  a  job  In  the  Manhattan  office  of  Playboy 
Magazine.  But  their  lives  and  those  of  15 
staff  members  of  LEAP  have  become  inti- 
mately entwined — full  time — since  1962  with 
the  existence  of  the  neighbors  around  East 
Third  Street,  many  o(  them  Puerto  Rlcan 
youngsters  who,  except  for  the  LEAP  project 
would  have  already  plunged  Into  the  wreck- 
age of  forgotten  people. 

In  some  respects  LEAP  has  been  cursed  by 
Its  own  success.  It  has  been  so  unorthodox 
In  Its  approach  to  education  and  its  results 
have  been  so  spectacular  In  Individual  cases, 
that  the  project  is  regarded  with  sxisplclon 
by  the  bureaucracy  of  government  and  with 
hostility  by  the  police.  The  result  is.  com- 
bined, apparently.  If  Indirectly,  with  the 
voracious  pull  of  war  demands  In  Vietnam 
on  the  federal  budget,  that  LEAP  faces  the 
end  of  the  road  because  $68,000  counted  on 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  carry  It  on  for  one  half  year 
from  this  month  Is  not  available. 

There  are  two  official  explanations,  both 
of  them  maddening.  One  Is  that  HEW'a  office 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  an  operation  stem- 
ming from  the  Kennady  Administration,  is 
being  "phased  out."  A  broader  operation  Is 
needed  but — surprise,  surprise! — there  has 
been  no  legislation  paased  providing  for  any. 
The  other  Is  the  gargly  logic  of  bureaucracy 
to  the  effect  that  In  order  to  merit  govern- 
ment support  projects  have  to  generate 
knowledge  that  may  be  translated  to  other 
projects  and  LEAP  may  not  fall  In  that  cate- 
gory because  Its  success  Is  attributed  largely 
to  the  drive  and  dedication  and  charisma  of 
one  man,  Larry  Cole. 

But  editor  James  Wechsler.  who  In  a 
Journalistic  sense  has  sort  of  adopted  LEAP, 
has  observed  In  his  column  In  the  New  York 
Post  that  with  some  diligent  hunting,  the 
equivalent  of  Cole  and  his  staff  should  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  problem,  as  Wechsler 
writes.  Is  to  cut  through  the  Inevitable  re- 
sistance of  vested  Interests  and  simple  minds 
to  any  serious  reform. 

About  100  kids  are  "members"  of  LEAP. 
Fifteen  of  them  are  project  students.  They 
are  all  street  people,  12  to  18  years  of  age. 
They  were  dropouts  from  school  and  society, 
some  had  been  pushing  or  iislng  dope.  This 
made  them,  inevitably,  the  targets  of  the 
police.  On  May  31,  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment brass  suddenly  visited  LEAP'S  slum 
digs.  Although  nobody  had  declared  It  a  Are 
hazard  for  four  years,  the  firemen  brass 
dldnt  like  what  they  smelled,  the  language 
they  heard,  or  the  pop  art  on  the  walls.  They 
left  a  six-hour  vacate  notice  behind.  Then 
the  Board  of  Education  took  a  sudden  In- 
terest, nUed  the  15  project  students  had  to 
be  back  in  school  on  a  Monday.  On  March 
24.  1966.  New  York  Post  Editor  Wechsler  had 
reported  an  Incident  In  which  four  plaln- 
clothesmen  beat  up  two  boys  on  their  way 
from  a  tenants'  group  meeting  to  the  LEAP 
center. 

But  Mayor  John  Lindsay's  city  administra- 
tion Is  slowly,  painfully.  Injecting  some  hu- 
manity into  the  public  services  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Fire  Department  order  was  re- 
versed, the  Board  of  Education  relented  with 
the  qualification  that  I>etter  quarters  had  to 
be  found  next  fall,  the  pollce-conmiunlty 
relations  are  receiving  attention. 

The  lugent  need  now  Is  cash.  Last  year 
HEW  gave  LEAP  980,000;  another  STO.OOO 
came  from  private  sources.  In  the  four  previ- 


ous years,  LEAP  lived  on  $60,000  of  dona- 
tions. The  Coles  have  spent  $20,000  of  their 
own  money,  not  counting  their  time.  Some- 
body has  figured  out  that  the  $58,000  LEAP 
needs  to  keep  from  being  crippled  for  the 
next  6  months  is  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  60  seconds. 

LEAP'S  teenagers  are  given  meals,  medical 
care,  clothes,  psychological  tests.  One  elghtb 
grade  boy  was  found  to  be  blind  In  one  eye. 
His  school  had  discovered  nothing  of  his 
handicap  though  treatment  In  time  would 
have  saved  his  eye.  The  15  full  time  students 
were  all  complete  failures  In  New  York 
schools.  Their  response  to  Cole's  methods  of 
winning  their  confidence  In  teaching  have 
been  astonishing.  Their  minimum  progress 
after  one  year  of  full  time  reading  and  other 
Instruction  has  been  the  equivalent  of  two 
school  years. 

A  University  of  California  criminologist 
who  visited  LEAP  found  the  youngsters 
"hostile"  to  the  police.  Cole  doesnt  like  to 
talk  about  himself  or  his  methods  but  he 
has  remarked,  "we  aren't  Boy  Scouts,  you 
know." 

HEW  officials  are  frankly  embarrassed 
about  the  fact  that  while  LEAP  has  been 
rated  high  In  performance  It  Is  too  low  in 
priority  to  get  any  more  funds.  Government 
officials,  of  course,  aren't  Boy  Scouts  either, 
but  somebody  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
Great  Society  with  enough  sensible  generos- 
ity to  do  LEAP,  and  the  country,  a  good 
turn. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  New  York. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
WASHINGTON  POST  COMMENT 
ON  FELLOW  WEST  VmOINIAN— 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE VANCE— "A  HARD  MAN  TO 
LOSE" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  Is  departing  his 
official  Government  post — Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  has  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  and  the  President 
has  accepted  it  with  "deep  reluctance." 

Our  Nation  has  benefited  from  the 
outstanding  leadership  and  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  Secretary  Vance  in  this 
vital  position.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  a  period  of  turbulence  and 
world  crisis. 

West  Virginians  are  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  achievements  of  Secretary 
Vance,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Clarksburg, 
located  in  the  central  part  of  our  State. 
As  recently  as  last  Friday  evening,  wp 
expressed  tribute  to  this  esteemed  public 
servant  when  the  West  Virginia  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  presented 
him  with  the  armual  Son  of  the  Year 
Award. 

The  Washington  Post  editorialized  to- 
day on  the  contributions  and  the  service 
of  Secretary  Vance,  declaring  that  he  is 
"a  hard  man  to  lose."  It  is  a  cogent 
analysis  of  Secretary  Vance's  role  in 
running  the  Defense  Department  and  in 
a  decisionmaking  process  which  affects 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "A  Hard  Man  To 
Lose,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

[The   Washington   Post,   Tuesday.   June   13, 

1967] 

A  Hard  Man  To  Lose 

Secretary  McNamara   often  spoke  of  his 

longtime  Deputy,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  as  his  alter 

ego,    and    to   a   remarkable   degree,   that  is 
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how  It  worked.  Mr.  Vance  was  as  qualified 
as  a  number  two  man  could  be  to  take  over 
from  his  chief,  either  in  an  emergency  or  as 
a  permanent  replacement,  if  the  Secretary 
had,  for  one  reason  of  another,  moved  on. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  two  men  were 
Interchangeable  and  Mr.  Vance  was  ever  the 
faithful  advocate  of  established  policy. 

But  to  say  that  he  was  a  carbon  copy  of  bis 
Ijoas — a  mere  echo  of  Mr.  McNamara 's  views — 
does  not  do  Justice  to  this  extraordinarily 
competent  official.  While  serving  as  a  back-up 
man.  he  also  brought  his  own  special  talents 
to  the  Pentagon.  He  was  especially  effective 
on  Capitol  Hill;  he  played  an  important  role 
during  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
a  role  which  required  some  flair  for  diplomacy 
as  well  as  for  military  matters;  his  touch  as 
a  civilian  leader  of  military  men  was  adroit. 

And  all  this  be  managed  to  do  tirelessly 
and  cheerfully  despite  a  painful  back  ailment 
which  immobilised  him  for  long  stretches 
during  bis  distinguished  service  over  nearly 


■even  yeara  In  one  of  the  moat  taxing  Jobs 
In  the  Oovemment.  It  is  easy  to  luideratand 
the  Prealdent's  "deepest  reluctance"  at  losing 
viim  Aa  Deputy  Secretary,  he  wtu  doubtleas 
be  ably  replaced  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nltae,  a  tested 
veteran  of  the  Washington  scene.  Aa  a  de- 
voted and  talented  official,  be  Is  the  kind  o< 
man  any  government  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  13  (legldattve  day  of  June 
12),  1967: 

U.S.  SuFancx  Comrr 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statea. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJii.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtll  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  14, 1967,  at  10  o'clock  a^n. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
June  12),  1967: 

US.  Navt 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  "a  term  of  two 
years  pursuant  to  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  5081. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Freedom  for  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAUroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  SBAITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  on  June  15,  marks  the  27th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union's  take- 
over of  the  Baltic  States,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  by  force  of  arms. 
For  27  years,  the  unfortunate  peoples  of 
these  coimtries  have  been  enslaved  by 
the  despots  of  the  Kremlin,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  have  been  extermi- 
nated or  exiled  to  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  places  In 
Communist  Russia. 

Throughout  this  time,  Lithuanian,  Lat- 
vian, and  Estonian  refugees  in  our  own 
country  have  tolled  tirelessly  and  un- 
ceasingly in  bringing  the  plight  of  their 
former  countrymen  to  our  attention. 
They  are  zealously  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  a  return  to  freedom  for  their  mother 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  a  right  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent, as  they  were  for  centuries 
before  the  Soviet  occupation  on  June  IS, 
1940. 

The  United  States  demands  freedom 
for  all  nations  and  ipeoples  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  We  should  do  no  less  with  respect 
to  Europe.  The  Baltic  States  are  more 
than  700-year-old  nations  and  certainly 
have  at  least  as  much  entitlement  to 
freedom  and  independence  as  does  any 
new  country  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  must  not  have  a  dou- 
ble standard  for  freedom  with  respect 
to  any  nations  or  peoples  on  the  face  of 
this  earth. 

The  situation  In  the  Baltic  States  be- 
comes more  Intolerable  with  the  passage 
of  time.  This  Is  because  exterminations 
and  deportations  still  continue  and  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  eventual  decimation 
of  the  nationals  of  these  countrlea,  ac- 
companied by  ever-Increasing  occupa- 


tions of  the  lands  by  people  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
their  relatives  in  our  country  are  wEiglng 
an  heroic  fight  for  freedom.  They  de- 
serve the  full  sympathy  and  support  of 
all  freedom-loving  Americans. 


The    JohnsoB    Adminisfaration    War    on 
Poverty  I*  Goiaf  Ahead  Fall  Throttle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
battle  against  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  is  now  underway. 
Once  again  the  Republicans  are  trotting 
out  their  blunderbuss,  taking  wild  pot- 
shots at  everything  our  sulmintstration 
is  doing  to  help  our  Nation's  poor. 

We  have  all  heard  these  Republican 
laments  many  times  before.  It  is  the  same 
sullen  cry  of  defeatism,  blind  obstruc- 
tion, and  disregard  of  the  people's  wel- 
fare that  they  have  been  preaching  since 
the  days  of  Calvin  Coolldge. 

I  am  used  to  these  Republican  com- 
plaints. But  I  must  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised by  some  of  the  criticisms  voiced  by 
members  of  our  own  party  that  allege 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has  not 
done  enough  for  the  poor. 

These  critics  should  know  better.  The 
record  shows  that  we  are  spending  27 
percent  of  all  Federal  cash  payments — 
not  Including  our  national  defense — on 
programs  to  help  poverty-stricken  Amer- 
icans. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  would 
agree  that  $25  billion  a  year  Is  not  a  pid- 
dling amount  In  any  league.  And  that  is 
the  amoimt — $25.6  billion  to  be  precise — 
that  this  Democratic  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  is  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1968  on  a  broad  range  of 
programs  to  help  the  poor. 


These  programs  represent  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  combat  pov- 
erty In  ways  that  are  most  effective  and 
meaningful  to  those  citizens  who  are  un- 
able to  share  in  our  national  proqierity. 
It  represents  this  Congress'  determina- 
tion to  program  and  fund  these  vital 
efforts.  Included  In  these  programs  is 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
social  security,  public  assistance,  edu- 
cation, health  benefits,  employment  and 
retraining,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, school  lunches,  and  various  food 
distribution  programs. 

No  administration,  no  Congress  has 
done  more  to  help  the  poor.  And  cer- 
tainly no  administration  has  been  more 
effective. 

Today,  we  are  spending  13  times  more 
than  we  did  in  1963  to  provide  sound 
educational  programs  for  poor  c^illdren. 
Health  expenditures  have  quadrupled 
during  this  same  period,  and  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  poor  are  up  40  percent. 

These  statistics  clearly  support  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson  is  pushing 
ahead  to  meet  our  commitment  to  the 
Nation's  pKwr.  The  President  has  not  re- 
treated from  this  fight.  He  has  clearly 
Indicated  that  we  in  this  Nation  and  In 
this  Congress  aim  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  the  forces  which  perpetuate  these 
social  and  economic  inequities.  And  we 
shall  continue  this  battle  until  it  is  won. 

There  Is  simply  no  Justification  to  the 
charge  that  the  Johnson  administration 
has  reneged  on  its  commitment  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  facts — and  Indeed, 
the  figures — ^prove  otherwise. 

President  Johnson  was  the  first  Chief 
Executive  In  our  history  to  declare  an 
all-out  war  on  iMverty.  Our  programs 
are  winning  the  first  rounds  in  this  diffi- 
cult struggle  and  we  are  not  going  to  quit 
before  we  have  barely  begun. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  those  sowing 
seeds  of  doubt  or  dissent:  The  war  on 
poverty  will  continue  to  enjoy  strong 
support  and  high  priority  as  long  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  our  President. 

This  is  a  fact.  And  any  other  specula- 
tion is  misguided  and  false. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  into  the  RtcoRO 
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a  breakdown  of  estimated  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  years  1960 
throiigh  1968  that  will  document  the  full 


extent  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
resolve  to  wage  war  on  poverty  on  every 
meaningful  front: 


Estimated  Federal  funds  for  programs  asaistitig  the  poor,  fiscal  years  1960-68 
(Administraliv*  budfet  and  trust  funds,  tHfllons  of  dollarsl 


Category 

1960 
actual 

1963 
actual 

1961 

actual 

1967 
estimate 

1968 
estimate 

Education  and  training: 
HEW: 

Eltmentauy  and  SMondaiy   Educatioa  Act  of 

1965 : 

1.0 
.5 
.7 
.1 
.1 
() 

1.1 

1.3 

.7 

1  3 

Other 

OEO-NYC,  Job  Corps,  CAP,  etc 

ai                0.2 

Labor-MDTA,  etc 

.1 
(■) 

Interior 

.1 
.1 

1 

VA 

.1 

Subtotal 

.31               .3 

2.5  1              11 

1   8 

HMltli: 
HEW: 

Health   Insurance  lor  the  aged  and  disabled 
(HI  and  SMI) 

.6 
.4 
.1 

1.4 
1.0 
.7 
.4 
.1 

1  7 

Public  assistance  medical  care . 

.2 
.2 
.3 

.4 
.3 
.4 

1  2 

Other 

g 

VA-Hospital  and  domiciliary  care 

4 

CEO-CAP,  etc 

1 

Subtotal 

.7 

1.0                   1.8  1                3.6 

4  2 

Cash  benefit  payments: 
HEW: 

OASDI 

4.0 

1.8 

.3 

.5 

1.6 

5.3 

2.3 

.3 

.6 

2.0 

6.8 

2.8 

.3 

.4 
Z.3 

6.8 

2.9 

.3 

.4 
2.4 

8  5 

PuMie  assistanea 

3  0 

Railroad  rttiremant 

4 

Labor-Unemployment  benefits 

4 

VA-CompensatJon  and  pensions 

2  4 

Subtotal 

8.3 

10.4 

12.7 

12  8  1                14  6 

Sarvkas,  aconomic  and  community  davolopmant,  etc: 
AfKulture: 

Food  programs 

.2 
.2 

.3 
.3 

.1 

.4 
.5 
.2 
.6 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.4 

.3 
.3 
.6 
.1 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 

.5 

OdMr .  . 

2 

Cofnmwoe :  EDA  and  Appalachia 

2 

CEO:  CAP  and  other    .V. 

.6 

HEW:  VRA,  WA,  etc 

.1 
.1 
.1 
(>) 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

HUD: 

Public  housing  and  rent  supplements 

.2 

Urt>an  renewal  and  other 

.8 

Interior:  Sarviees  to  Indians,  etc           .... 

.3 

Labor:  Employmant,  youth  and  other  servicas 

SBA:  EeoDomic  opportuoity  loans 

.1 

Subtotal 

.7  1                L2 

2.6 

7   5 

3  1 

Totol: 

Administrative  budget 

5.1 
4.9 

6.8 
6.2 

11.8 
7  7 

13.0 
9.1 

14  6 

Tiust  funds 

11.1 

6nnd  totol   

9.9 

13.0              B.6 

22.0 

25.6 

iLess  than  ^,000.000. 

Note.— Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


C»iifresimaB  Horton  Calls  for  MeaBing- 
fol  aad  Pemanent  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  TECB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  8.  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Berlove,  chair- 
man of  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Jewish  Community  to  raise 
funds  for  Israel  through  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  invited  me  to  speak  at 
tb^t  meeting.  I  was  committed  to  par- 
ticipate in  hearings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee an  Small  Business  In  Utah  and 
TTttwaa*  and  was  not  able  to  accept  this 
Invitation. 

However,  I  did  prepare  a  statement  for 


the  Rochester  meeting,  which  Mrs.  Ber- 
love was  kind  enough  to  read  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  should  lifce  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  my  statement  on 
that  occasion: 

Statzmxnt  or  CoNOlussaiAN  Horton,  Pre- 
pared FOB  DEI.ITZBT  AT  EMEBOENCT  OoMMTT- 
mXT-WtDK    MXETINe    or    TUX    ISRAXI.    EmER- 

GSNCT  Fond  or  thx  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
Templi  Beth  El,  Eochester,  N.Y. 

It  has  been  ten  days  since  I  addressed  the 
emergency  session  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  by  long-distance  hook-up  at  Temple 
B'rlth  Kodesh.  Mucb  has  happened  since 
thoee  tense  days  of  concern  for  the  Uvea  eind 
future  of  the  laraeU  people.  In  these  ten 
eventful  days  we  hate  learned  two  very  im- 
portant lessons : 

First,  that  when  Hie  chips  are  down  the 
people  and  government  of  the  State  of  Israel 
are  quite  capable  of  standing  on  their  own 
two  feet  m  defense  of  their  children  and 
their  future. 

Second,  that  the  Qnited  Nations,  once  the 
hope  of  the  world  at  Its  creation,  must  travel 
a  long,  hard  road  back  to  regain  the  respect 
of  peace-loving  peoples,  and  to  regain  some 


measurable  degree  of  effectiveness  in  solvlne 
International  conflict*. 

Thoee  of  you  who  watched  or  beard  Tues- 
day evening's  session  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, heard  Abba  Eban's  words  citing  the  wide- 
spread concern  and  support  for  the  safety 
of  Israel  which  swept  the  world  during  thU 
crisis.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  support  Mr. 
Eban  was  talking  about  was  the  kind  oi 
outpouring  of  spiritual,  material  and  politi- 
cal support  which  has  occurred  in  our  own 
community  of  Rochester. 

Your  presence  here  tonight,  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  3,000  people  at  B'rlth 
Kodeeh,  and  similar  meetings  throughout 
the  world,  demonstrated  to  Israel,  to  the 
Arabs  and  to  other  potential  military  ad- 
versaries of  Israel  where  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ica really  lie  in  this  crisis.  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  these  outpourings  of  sympathy 
and  support  suggest  ties  which  are  far 
stronger  than  any  that  can  be  described  as 
"neutral  in  thought,  word  and  deed." 

Despite  the  unfortunate  confusion  in 
American  policy  statements  earlier  this  week, 
I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly, 
was  convinced  of  our  firm  and  standing  com- 
mitment to  come  to  the  aid  of  Israel  should 
the  life  or  territory  of  that  nation  become 
imperiled.  As  I  told  the  representatives  of 
the  Rochester  Zionist  Council  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  yesterday  In  my  Wash- 
ington office,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite 
parallel  between  Viet  Nam  and  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Middle  East.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Russians  hoped  that  we 
would  avoid  Involvement  in  the  Mid-East  at 
all  coats,  In  an  effort  not  to  overextend  our 
military  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, during  every  moment  of  the  fighting  m 
the  Mid-East,  our  presence  In  Viet  Nam  has 
stood  as  a  living  and  breathing  example  that 
America  stands  behind  her  commitments  and 
her  word.  The  fact  that  we  have  precluded 
any  military  success  for  the  Communists  In 
South  Viet  Nam  speaks  loudly  in  the  ean 
of  those  who  would  risk  tampering  with  the 
territory  and  political  integrity  of  Israel,  to 
which  we  are  also  strongly  committed.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  defense  of  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
but  only  point  it  out  as  a  signincant  factor 
wliich  must  have  lingered  in  the  minds  ol 
those  who  might  have  answered  Arab  cries 
for  help. 

Fortunately,  Israel's  military  superiority 
made  unnecessary  any  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion over  the  Middle-East.  But  without  the 
additional  deterrence  of  the  firmness  and 
the  potential  firmness  of  United  States  inter- 
national commitments,  the  risk  of  such  a 
conflict  would  be  far  greater. 

In  the  face  of  Israeli  successes,  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Nations  must  loot 
toward  permanent  solutions  to  the  situation 
wtiich  are  more  acceptable  than  the  solutions 
arrived  at  after  the  Suez  crisis  11  yean  ago. 
No  one  can  expect  Israel  to  relinquish  Its 
bard-earned  successes  without  far-stronger 
assurances  and  conditions  In  her  favor.  Mo 
one  can  expect  Israel  to  again  leave  her  ac- 
cess to  Africa  and  E^st  Asia  through  Ellst 
subject  to  the  whim  of  a  hateful  Arab  dic- 
tator, or  even  to  the  whim  of  an  offlcl&l  ol 
the  United  Nations.  Free  International  pss- 
sage  through  all  waterways  in  the  area  roust 
be  guaranteed  to  all  nations,  including  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Further,  the  perennial  trouble  spots  in 
the  Israel  border  areas  must  be  re-examined. 
The  populous  Oaza  enclave,  teeming  with 
Palestine  refugees;  the  divided  city  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Syrian  hilltops  overlooking 
the  kibbutzim  of  Oalllee  must  all  be  scrutl- 
nlced  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days. 

One  fact  la  crystal  clear  to  me.  Israel  can 
suffer  no  loss  as  the  result  of  any  cease-flre 
agreement  or  peace  settlement.  Having  faced 
three  times  in  the  last  20  years,  the  aggres- 
sive encirclement  of  hostile  Arab  forces,  hav- 
ing twice  been  aggressively  excluded  from  the 


use  of  crucial  IntemaUonal  waterways,  Israel 
cannot,  and  I  venture,  it  will  not  agree  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  this  tragic  history 
can  repeat  ItMll  again. 

A  great  people  and  a  great  country  has 
given  everything  it  has  tills  week  to  assure 
democracy  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious 
aggression  any  country  and  its  people  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  Israel  and  her 
people  have  faced  the  test  and  won  the  vic- 
tory. You  to  Rochester  tonight  are  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  help  those  who 
plunged  ahead.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  do  aU 
you  can  within  your  means  so  that  you  can 
contribute  and  be  a  part  of  these  great  peo- 
ple and  this  great  country  of  Israel. 


The  Problem*  of  Buiiaets 
and  Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOBioA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIx-ED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  conference  was  held  in 
Bermuda  by  a  most  distinguished  and 
representative  group  of  successful  finan- 
ciers from  New  York  City  and  surround- 
ing areas.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  Nation's  economy.  Its 
problems,  its  relationship  to  Govemment, 
and  Its  future.  Among  the  distinguished 
speakers  was  Dr.  Paul  McCracken, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  President  Elsenhower, 
and  our  own  most  knowledgeable  and 
capable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Senator  Warren  O.  MAONtr- 
soN.  As  a  fellow  Senator,  I  was  most 
proud  to  sit  in  the  audience  and  listen 
to  the  senior  Seiuttor  from  Washington, 
my  former  chairman,  hicidly  and  elo- 
quently speak  to  this  select  group  from 
the  business  cooununity  about  the  prob- 
lems, not  only  of  his  committee  with 
business,  but  the  problems  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  Itself  In  seeking  solutions  to 
business  problems  and  In  fostering  con- 
tinued growth  of  business  in  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Regrettably,  no  record  was  made  of  the 
questions  directed  to  Senator  Magnttson 
and  of  the  lucid  and  imderstandlng  an- 
swers with  which  he  responded.  However, 
I  do  have  the  text  of  his  preliminary  re- 
marks, and  I  know  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  benefited  greatly  by 
reading  what  this  very  wise  man  had  to 
say.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  speech 
recently  delivered  by  Senator  Maonuson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 
The  Senate  Commekce  Committee:  A  Meet- 

INO  OBOUND,  Not  a  BATTLEnXUl 

Set  In  several  nlchee  in  the  walls  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearing  room  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  are  models  and 
exhibits  symbolizing  the  Committee's  Juris- 
diction. Taken  together,  they  form  a  oolorftil 
backdrop  for  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
Committee    reaponslblllties. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  greater  number  rep- 
resent modes  of  transport,  both  ancient — a 


square-rigged  mercliantman  and  a  vintage 
steam  locomotive — and  modem — a  passenger 
Jet,  a  dleael  looomotlve,  a  great  overland 
truck  transport,  and  a  trim  replica  of  the 
nuclear  merchant  ship  Savannah. 

Other  exhibits  remind  us  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  extends  to  the  toter- 
state  transportation  not  only  of  goods  and 
people  but,  also,  of  WOTds.  So  this  modest 
collecUon  necessarUy  includee  a  repUca  of 
the  first  telegraph  key.  an  early  network 
microphone  and  a  glittering  communications 
satellite. 

rhe  life  and  commerce  of  the  oceans  is 
richly  represented:  a  19th-century  fishing 
schooner,  with  each  carved  fisherman  stand- 
ing in  a  wooden  liarrel  lashed  to  the  deck, 
secure  from  being  washed  overboard  by  an 
errant  wave;  and  mounted  fish  from  the 
great  flaberiee — a  silver  salmon  from  the 
Pacific,  red  snapper  from  the  Atlantic,  white- 
fish  from  the  Great  Liakes.  and  an  enormous 
gulf  shrimp. 

These  traditional  matters  continue  to  en- 
gage the  energies  of  the  Committee,  whether 
in  hammering  out  a  legislative  solution  to 
a  railroad  work  rules  dispute,  seeking  an 
equitable  and  coherent  national  transp<»ta- 
tion  policy — exploring  measures  to  revitalize 
a  weakened  domestic  merchant  marine,  or 
even  mtoistering  to  the  sorry  plight  of  a 
South  Carolina  shrimper  who,  having  pur- 
chased a  derelict  bull  for  a  song,  labors  long 
and  lovingly  to  rebuUd  it.  only  to  discovM 
that  the  vessel,  having  initially  been  con- 
structed to  Nova  ScotU,  is  Ineligible  to  en- 
gage to  the  US.  fisheries. 

But  the  work  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  20th 
century  ranges  far  afield  from  these  time 
honored  reeponsibUlUes :  Satellite  wxn- 
munications,  the  electric  car,  the  mean- 
togful  dissemination  of  industrial  teciinol- 
ogy,  oceanographlc  research  to  meet  the  chal. 
lenge  and  promise  of  the  ocean's  reaourcee. 
And  finally  we  ftod  ouraelTee  Increasingly  oc- 
cupied with  what  some  caU  consumer's  rights 
and  others  dub  "conamnerlsm" — automobile 
and  tire  safety,  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising, protection  against  unsafe  toys,  con- 
fusing packaging  and  labeUng,  flammable 
fabrics,  gas  pipelines. 

The  other  day  at  Hot  Sprtogs,  VirginU. 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  of  General  Poods,  key- 
noted  the  opening  session  of  the  Bustoess 
CoiuicU  by  '•aiiine  tor  100%  bustoess  opposi- 
tion to  anything  Waalilngton  proposes  which 
tampers  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  suppose,  as  a  representative  of  Big  Oov- 
ernment,  with  the  opportunity  to  keynote 
this  smaller  but  no  less  distinguished  as- 
sembly, I  should  counsel  you  with  equal  vigor 
to  submit  meekly  to  the  Federal  chopping 
block,  and  recognize  humbly  that  Washing- 
ton la  the  depository  of  all  wisdom.  Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that. 

But  I  am  troubled  by  Mortimer's  attack, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  free  enterprise 
solution  wlklch  be  offers  to  the  nation's 
problems,  but  because  he  seems  to  deny  tixe 
very  existence  of  the  problems.  The  faUure 
of  the  automobUe  todustry  to  subordinate 
Styling  to  safe  design  was  not  a  figment  of 
Congress'  imagination.  Henry  Ford  has  ac- 
knowledged it  and  others  to  the  toduatry 
quietly  and  privately  now  grant  that  the 
safety  law  was  needed  to  set  the  ground 
rules  for  competition  which  did  not  subor- 
dinate safety. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  some  govemment  circles  to  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  which  we  now  face 
are  the  creations  of  business,  and  that  harsh 
and  punitive  restrictions  are  the  true  solu- 
tion. But  exploding  population,  air  and  water 
pollution,  urban  chaos,  cultural,  as  well  as 
economic  poverty,  are  products  of  the  same 
underlying  dynamic  forces  which  have  given 
us  a  great  abundance  and  technological 
preeminence.  We  also  face  what  the  social 
scientists  caU  the  "shifting  pattern  of  social 
demand" — the   growtog    sophistication   and 


impatience  of  the  affluent  citizens  aa  con- 
sumer and  voter. 

Very  simply  the  problems  which  now  face 
us  are  the  products  of  change.  Tbe  fact  la 
that  neither  bustoeas  nor  govemment  going  It 
alone  can  contzol  the  forces  Tinleaahert  by 
such  products  of  modem  technology  aa  nu- 
clear power,  satellite  comxnumcatlona,  ex- 
plolUtion  of  space,  development  of  the  su- 
personic transport,  the  fourth  generation  of 
digital  computers  and  totegrated  transporta- 
tion systems.  Business,  government,  the  ixnl- 
versitlee,  must  aU  combtoe  to  the  utmost 
their  talents  and  resources  if  we  are  to  reach 
the  goals  which  such  technology  promisee. 

During  the  last  several  years  we  have  tried 
to  make  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
serve  as  a  forum,  not  for  the  confrontation 
of  hoetUe  forces,  but  for  the  forging  of  new 
efforts  baaed  upon  mutual  totereet — a  meet- 
ing groimd,  not  a  battlefield. 

Thus,  the  Committee  which  produced  the 
Packaging  and  LabeUng  Law  is  tbe  same 
Committee  from  wliich  COMSAT  was  bom. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  la  neces- 
sarily faced  with  forging  solutions  to  socUl 
problems.  But  we  are  not  less  concerned  with 
seizing  thoee  opportumtles  which  can  only 
be  realized  through  the  combtoed  resources 
of  business  and  govemment.  COMSAT  la  per- 
haps a  far  more  monumental  Committee 
product  than  tiie  Auto  Safety  or  Packaging 
Laws. 

No  one  in  pubUc  life  can  fall  to  be  aware 
of  the  growtog  social  concern  of  the  busl- 
neaa  community.  No  longer  is  a  ocmipany'a 
sense  of  social  obUgation  Umlted  to  paaaing 
the  hat  at  Oommumty  Chest  time — when  the 
American  Plywood  Association  toveeta  capi- 
tal and  resources  to  slum  rehabUltatlon. 
when  General  Electric,  RCA,  Philoo,  IBM  etc. 
breathe  Ufe  into  Job  Corps  centers,  and  the 
large  corx>oratlons  headquartered  to  New 
York  initiate  a  new  partnership  to  bridge 
the  no-man'a  land  of  todlfference  between 
WaU  Street  and  City  Hall. 

Let's  take  a  modest  example  of  this  new 
■pirit  aa  it  aSecta  a  matter  now  before  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Probably  no  single 
issue  has  generated  so  massive  a  flood  of  mall 
to  the  Committee  as  warranty  service  prob- 
lems. InltlaUy,  as  we  began  to  focus  on  this 
problem,  we  found  evidence  of  misleading 
and  oonfustog  representations  which  led 
inevitably  to  consumer  dlssaUsfaotlon.  Early 
this  year,  we  suggested  the  need  for  new  leg- 
islation to  require  the  uniform  discloetire  of 
the  basic  terms  and  conditions  ot  guaran- 
tees and  warranties.  Yet,  as  we  dug  deeper 
into  these  problems,  aa  we  began  to  con- 
fer with  the  buslnessce  affected,  we  began  to 
see  that  what  we  had  was  not  basically  a 
disclosure  problem,  but  a  sH'viclng  problem. 
On  a  Saturday  morning,  the  President  of  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  to  America,  on  hla 
own  initiative,  came  to  see  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  to  talk  about  the  servicing  prob- 
lem, and  what  bis  company  was  attempting 
to  do  to  meet  that  problem.  When  he  was 
tlirough,  the  staff  reported  to  me  that  they 
saw  the  problem  to  a  new  light.  They  were 
convinced  of  the  good  faith  and  determina- 
tion of  the  ocmpany  to  service  the  products 
it  sold  to  tbe  utmost  of  its  ability.  And  out 
of  that  meettog  has  come  a  new  effort  to 
tap  federal  resources  to  aid  rather  than  reg- 
ulate the  Industry  to  meeting  Its  needs.  For 
example,  to  look  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  assLstance  to  developing  new 
diagnoetic  equipment  for  locating  product 
defects  or  to  strengthen  vocational  training 
programs  to  attract  and  trato  s\ifflclent 
mechanics  for  the  demand. 

Again,  early  this  year,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  tbe  fu- 
ture at  the  electric  car.  Last  year.  Secretary 
of  HEW  Gardner  vowed  that  govemment  and 
Industry  were  aa  a  collision  course  on  ve- 
hicular pollution.  But  I  aee  one  role  of  tbe 
Commerce  Cooomittee  as  averting  such  col- 
lisions. It  is  my  feeling  that  out  of  thoee 
hearings  there  has  grown  a  determination 
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on  th«  p«rt  of  both  Indvutry  and  govern- 
ment to  work  togetber  In  developing  the 
teobnolonr  to  solve  tbe  problem,  r&tber  tb&n 
to  ptdarlse  govemment  and  boslneaa  for  tlxe 
next  round  o<  detwte. 

This  new  si^rlt  Is  novberc  more  evident 
than  In  the  growing  ooncem  of  Industry  In 
the  safety  at  Its  own  products.  Tbe  i»opoeal 
which  we  made  last  year,  and  which  the 
President  la  now  strongly  endorsing,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  Is  a  case  In  point.  This  Oommlsalon 
would  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
unsafe  design  of  household  products  consti- 
tutes a  significant  pubUc  health  inroblem  and 
a  revlow  of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  pres- 
ent safegnarda  agalnat  the  sale  of  hazardous 
products.  The  proposal  for  the  Commission 
has  been  welcomed  and  openly  endorsed  and 
supported  by  Industry,  Just  as  Industry  has 
done  much  to  eliminate  hasards  from  Its 
products. 

It  has  as  Its  ooncem  not  only  the  protec- 
tl<»i  of  consxuners  against  unreasonable 
hasards  stenunlng  from  the  unsafe  design 
of  bouatiiold  products  but  the  protection  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  against  burden- 
some and  conflicting  regulation.  Too  often 
states  and  localities,  and  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment  as  well,  have  reacted  hastily  to  a 
oonsunter  problem  Illuminated  by  a  tragic 
event  such  as  a  fire  or  explosion,  enacting 
legislation  which  goes  far  beyond  curing  the 
problems  to  which  it  was  directed  and  causes 
needless  and  useless  burdens  on  industry. 
We  must  be  equally  concerned  with  eliminat- 
ing this  legislative  "over-kill." 

Our  efforts,  however,  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  shaping  ot  new  laws  and  the  doctoring 
of  old  laws.  We  are  actively  exploring  with 
business  reiwesentatlvcs  new  ways  in  which 
we  can  c<snmunlcate  with  each  other  more 
clearly  and  freely.  We  are  now  exploring  with 
Industry  representatives  the  poesiblUty  ot 
establishing  voluntary  national,  industry- 
wide Ombudsmen:  industry-designated  rep- 
resentatives to  whom  complaints  can  be  di- 
rected on  the  national  level,  Just  as  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus  act  as  business  "Om- 
budsmen," on  the  local  level. 

Although  it  appears  to  some  critics  that 
the  politicians  have  dug  up  the  consumer  as 
a  political  "mother  lode,"  I  want  you  to  know 
that  thoae  of  us  who  are  concerned  with,  and 
responsible  for,  legislation  affecting  the  con- 
sumer are  not  prepared  to  bury  business  in 
the  empty  hole. 


Gilbertville  Water  Sapply  Syiten 

KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  UAUACHXrsRTS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  Pinners  Home 
Administration,  Gllbertville.  Mass..  in  my 
district  recently  completed  construction 
of  Ita  new  ground  water  supply  system, 
thereby  assuring  Its  residents  an  ade- 
(luate  water  supply  for  many  years  to 
come. 

OUbertvllle  is  one  of  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts communities  to  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  P^ederal  grant  made  avail- 
able under  a  special  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  pro- 
vide grant  and  loan  asslstanee  to  rural 
areas  for  the  devdopment  of  water  sys- 
tems and  waste  disposal  plants. 


I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Gtovemment  oCBcials  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  this  outstanding  community  for 
their  perseverance  and  foresight  in 
bringing  this  badly  needed  project  to  a 
successful  completion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  CoNctEssiONAL  Record  the 
remarks  in  part  which  I  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Gilbertvllle  water 
supply  system  on  April  16. 

Remarks  op  CoNcaEseiCAK  Philip  J.  Pru.- 
bln  at  the  dedication  ov  the  cli.beittvii.i.x 
Wateb  Ststem,  Afks.  16,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Qulnn,  Representa- 
tive Cole,  Chairman  Plouffe,  and  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners,  Director  Ward,  Mr. 
Sewall,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Gleason,  Mr.  Dana, 
Mr.  Riding,  DUtlngiUahed  Board  of  Select- 
men of  Hardwlck  and  New  Bralntree,  Com- 
missioner Nowak,  Commissioner  Kolsa,  and 
all  distinguished  guests  and  friends. 

It  Is  a  special  honor,  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  with  you  at  thU  very  happy, 
meaningful  dedication  of  your  new,  water 
supply  system  for  the  Gilbertvllle  district. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  varioiis  individuals  and 
groups,  to  the  Water  District,  and  to  the 
Oomrmmlty  itself,  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  urgently  needed  exceptionally  useful 
project. 

There  are  many  people,  whom  we  can 
thank,  for  the  realization  of  this  great  day, 
and  for  the  wholehearted  co-oi>eratlon  they 
extended  to  make  It  possible. 

Your  able,  distinguished  Commissioners, 
Chairman  Plouffe,  and  hl^  associates.  Mr. 
Nowak  and  Mr.  Kolsa,  deserve  highest  credit 
and  appreciation,  not  only  for  rounding  out 
this  fine,  water  program  and  this  project, 
but  for  their  capable,  persistent  efforts  that 
were  never  abated  until  this  project  was  as- 
sured  and   completed. 

I  think  that  very  special  credit  is  also  due 
to  our  great  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Government,  some  of  whose 
outstanding  leaders  are  here  today,  for  their 
exceptionally  perse vertng  work,  guidance,  di- 
rection, and  crowning  achievement  In  pro- 
viding the  federal  grant  which  has  been  such 
an  Important  factor  lA  working  out  the  new 
water  system. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  many  leaders 
and  officials.  Indeed,  who  contributed  most 
wholeheartedly  to  the  results  secured.  In 
fact,  they  are  too  numerous  to  enumerate 
here. 

But  I  want  them  all  to  know  of  the  very 
deep  gratitude  that  I  personally  feel  for  their 
warm  Interest,  their  imbroken  faith,  their 
personal  concern  and  efforts  that  have  un- 
questionably made  possible  the  history-mak- 
ing event  we  so  proudly  celebrate  today.  And 
I  should  compliment  and  also  thank  the 
faithful,;  loyal  and  devoted  people  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  community  who  had  the  fore- 
sight, the  generosity  and  the  good  sense  to 
make  necessary  basic  funds  available  from 
their  Town  Treasury. 

As  moet  of  you  know,  this  project  did  not 
come  In  an  easy  way.  Sack  in  1963,  our  good 
friends,  Paul  Plouffe  and  the  Commissioners 
brought  to  my  attention  their  desire  and 
intent  to  apply  for  federal  assistance  for 
the  project  under  the  accelerated,  public 
works  program. 

Since  these  funds  had  been  exhausted, 
after  some  struggles  and  wait,  we  turned  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  its  new 
program  for  the  development  of  water  and 
disposal  systems. 

This  time,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  we  hit 
pay  dirt,  thanks  to  the  wisdom,  Judgment 
and  efficiency  of  the  Department,  and  the 
oo-operatlon  of  some  of  our  great  federal 
lesders  who  are  here  with  us  today. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  other  members  of 
Congress  helped  us,  and  we  aU  pitched  In. 


but  the  road  was  long,  hard,  and  filled  with 
obstacles,  and  we  can  all  be  relieved  and 
very  grateful  that  after  some  delay,  after 
painstaking  engineering  evaluations  of  the 
Commission,  and  official  departmental  re- 
views, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
came  up  with  the  concrete  answers  we  were 
seeking,  and  It  was  my  truly  great  pleaeure 
last  June  24th  to  dispatch  a  wire  rrom 
Washington  to  the  Board  here  that  a  sub- 
stantial federal  grant  had  been  approved. 

From  then  on,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
course  of  progress  was  relatively  smooth. 
With  its  own  fvmds,  plus  the  federal  grants^ 
the  GUbertvllle  Water  District  was  soon  able 
to  get  construction  under  way. 

Today,  the  town  has  a  brand  new  water 
supply  system  with  estimated,  adequate  well 
capacity,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  area's  water  requirements  for  some  time 
to  come. 

As  we  all  realize,  our  nation  has  many 
problems  pressing  us  for  solution  these  days, 
which  are  in  some  respects  very  challenging! 
and  In  other  respects  grave  and  totally  un- 
precedented. 

Our  greatest  task  Is  to  preserve  our  own 
freedom  and  security,  and  bring  peace  and 
order  to  the  nation  and  In  time  hopefully 
to  establish  universal  peace. 

No  one  can  predict  what  course  Commu- 
nist tyranny  will  take,  but  we  hope  and  pray 
that  all  concerned  In  this  crisis,  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  puppets,  will  listen  to  our 
earnest  pleas  for  peace,  and  will  agree  at 
an  early  date,  to  stop  their  aggressions 
against  the  weak  and  the  helpless  and  yield 
to  the  earnest  pleas  and  prayers  and  sus- 
tained efforts  for  peace  that  have  t>een  made 
by  our  own  great  nation  and  so  many  other 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  will  remain  firm, 
resolute  and  loyal  In  our  high  purpose  of 
protecting  our  liberties,  striving  for  freedom 
and  total  peace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  this  town  can  b« 
proud  today  for  the  excellent  work  of  its 
Water  Commissioners,  the  sound  Judgment 
and  public  spirit  of  its  people,  and  of  Its 
flne  new  water  system. 

It  should  last  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  If  for  any  reason,  it  should  not  and 
your  growth  and  prosperity  requires  further 
action,  I  think  you  Icnow  where  to  come,  and 
let  me  assure  you  that  we  of  the  federal 
government  will  always  be  eager  and  willing 
to  assist  you  In  every  way  we  can.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  here. 

Thanlcs  and  beet  wishes  for  the  future. 


Congrestman  Reei  Announces  Resalti  of 
1967  Congresiioaal  QnestioiiBairc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  April  I 
sent  to  my  constituents  In  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congressional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
15,000  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  includes  the  cities  of  Beverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City;  the  Los  Angeles  City 
commimities  of  Rancho  Park,  Venice, 
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Mar  Vista,  Westdale,  West  I>oa  Angeles, 
Cheviot  Hills,  Beveiiywood.  West  Adams, 
and  Fairfax  Avenues;  as  well  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  areas  of  Marina  del  Rey, 
West  Hollywood,  and  the  Sunset  Strip. 
Incomes  range  from  lower  middle  to  up- 
per; a  majority  of  my  constituents  are 
homeowners,  and  their  educational  level 
is  higher  than  average. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  current  major  na- 
tional and  international  issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions  many  respond- 
ents chose  several  alternatives.  Because 
of  this  some  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  percent. 

Particularly  gratifying  was  the  high 
degree  of  respondents  who  further  elab- 
orated their  views  with  notes  and  letters. 
I  regret  that  space  limitations  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  share  these  com- 
ments with  my  colleagues  as  I  can  testify 
to  the  worthwhile  nature  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  statements. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  in  the  response 
of  my  constituents  to  the  vital  Issues  of 
the  day.  I  Include  here  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll: 

Jteet  1987  eongrettiontl  que$tionnaire 
survey  compilation 

VOKKIOW   FOLICT 

1.  Vietnam:  Which  policy  do  you  favor  for 
the  UjB.  in  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue  the  present  policy  of 
supporting  the  South  Vletnameae, 
including  limited  bombing  attacks 
In  tbe  north,  while  at  the  same  time 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  on  the 
dlplomaUc  front 22.  7% 

(b)  Kxpand  the  war  on  aU  fronts  to 
achieve  a  complete  mlUtary  vlctot7.  88.8% 

(c)  Halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  hope  that  this  will  pro- 
vide tlie  necessary  climate  for 
peaceful    negotiations 33.4% 

(Write  in)  Withdraw  Immediately —     7.6% 

a.  East- West  relations:  Wbat  policy  would 
you  favor  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  oilier  last  Kuropean  nations? 

(a)  Relax  tensions  and  begin  to  build 
"pexeeful  bridges"  by  such  means 
as  Increased  East-West  trade  and 
approval  of  tbe  UiUted  Statea- 
U.SjSB.  Consular  Convention 67% 

(b)  Continue  tbe  present  policies  of 
the  cold  war  and  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary deterrent  of  NATO 12.6% 

(c)  Intensify  the  cold  war,  even  to 
the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, unlees  the  Eaatem  bloc  coun- 
tries promise  to  cut  off  aid  to  North 
Vietnam   —  20.4% 

3.  Foreign  aid:  We  are  now  finding  that 
the  gap  between  the  richer  Industrialised 
countries  said  the  poorer  underdeveloped  na- 
tions continues  to  grow.  As  practlcaUy  all  of 
our  aid  programs  are  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, what  should  our  future  policy  be? 

(a)  Continuance  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams at  their  present  level 13.9% 

(b)  Curtailing  all  foreign  aid  until 
we  have  "taken  care  <A  our  own," 
or  at  least  until  the  Vietnam  war 

is  solved 42.1% 

(c)  Expand  aid  programs  with  em- 
phasis on  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  to  help  tbenuelves 41.8% 

4.  The  Arab  boycott:  The  Arab  League  na- 
tions have  a  trade  boycott  against  all  Amer- 
ican flnne  doing  substantial  business  in  Is- 
rael. Which  of  the  following  alternatives 
would  you  favor? 


(a)  Continue  the  present  TJJS.  eom- 
promlae  policy  of  requiring  bnsl- 
neeses  to  rejMrt  to  tbe  Department 
of  Commerce  any  Arab  League  ac- 
tions, such  as  a  request  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  or  to  sign  agree- 
ments, in  furtherance  of  the  boy- 
cott     12.9% 

(b)  Attempt  to  break  the  boycott  by 
passing  new  and  stronger  legislation 
which  will  flatly  prohibit  American 
firms  from  taking  actions  which 
would  support  or  further  this  re- 
striction on   trade 37.6% 

(c)  Leave  It  up  to  the  affected  busi- 
nesses to  choose  between  Arab  and 
Israel  markets  as  outlets  for  their 
products 36.7% 

5.  Red  China:  Despite  the  Inner  turmoil 
in  Bed  China,  we  n>ust  continue  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  recognition.  Which  would 
you  favor? 

(a)  Continue  UJ3.  policy  of  not  recog- 
nizing Red  China  and  opposing  its 
admission  to  tbe  United  Nations —  35.  9% 

(b)  Extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Red  China  and  support  Red  China's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations..  33.4% 

(c)  Initiate  such  programs  as  trade  in 
nonstrateglc  goods,  cultural  ex- 
changes of  news  reporters  with  the 
Communist  Chinese,  etc 31.3% 

DOMBrnC  POUCT 

6.  The  Draft:  The  present  draft  law  ex- 
pires this  June.  Which  of  the  foUowing  pro- 
posals would  you  favor? 

(a)  Universal  program  of  two  years 
of  national  service  whereby  a  young 
man  can  choose  at  the  age  of  18 
whether  to  Join  tlie  armed  forces, 
enter  a  CCC-type  organization,  or 
begin  his  coUege  training  (with  the 
provision  tliat  after  graduation  he 
would  serve  his  country  in  a  ca- 
pacity related  to  his  academic  in- 
terests through  either  tbe  armed 
forces  or  such  organizations  as  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  Teachers  Corps. 

etc.)   - 56.5% 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  recom- 
mendation of  drafting  young  men 
at  IB  by  use  of  a  lottery,  granting 
educational  deferments  only  in  un- 
usual   situations 20.6% 

(c)  Retain  the  existing  system 10.9% 

7.  state  of  tlie  Union  proposals:  FoIIow- 
izig  are  new  meaanrea  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  hli  State  of  the  Union  Meesage  to 
Congress.  Which  do  you  favor: 

Oun  control  legislation: 


Tee 78.6% 

No 12.  7% 


Tes 
No  . 


Stronger  air  pollution  control  laws: 


73.8% 
23.3% 


Tee 

No  . 


92.1% 
7.9% 


Increase  of  social  security  benefits  by 
20  percent: 

Tes  .— 

No — 

Step  up  in  the  war  on  crime: 

Tes - 

No - - 

Renewed  attack  on  urban  blight: 

Tes 

No 

Federal  support  for  educational  tele- 
vision: 


82.4% 
28.9% 


88.2% 

6.2% 


66.9% 
16.8% 


Tes 
No  . 


67.3% 
S4.2% 


Establlsliment  of  a  Redwood  Park  in 
California: 


CoBgretmaa  Paol  Rogers  Caaaeab  ra 
tkc  Fair  Packagiag  a^  LabdiBg  Act  of 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  1967,  Representative  Paul  O.  Rogers 
spoke  before  a  special  conference  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  I  labeling  Act  of 
1966. 

Representative  Rocns'  contribution  in 
helping  to  shape  this  important  consumer 
legislation  is  well  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  His  thoughts 
and  opinions  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
deserve  special  consideration. 

In  his  address  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  conference.  Congressman 
RoGKms  stressed  the  fact  that  Congress, 
having  enacted  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966,  will  closely  watch 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  Is  imple- 
mented by  executive  department  agen- 
cies and  complied  with  by  industiy.  to- 
ward the  end  that  the  congressional  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  followed. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  fair  packaging  and 
labeling  to  the  American  consuming  pub- 
lic, I  am  including  Representative 
RoGxKs'  speech  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  conference  in  tbe  Congkzs- 
SIONAI,  Rkoord. 
CoKCRSssMAir  Paul  Rocess'  Si>escr  Bxrosx 

PsDEKAL  Bax  AssociATioif,  Mat  26,  1967 

Our  concern  here  is  clear  and  precise — 
the  status  and  futiire  of  tbe  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  vrtilcta  Congress  enacted 
last  year.  But  If  we  are  to  comprehend  the 
present  and  from  it  measure  tbe  shape  of  tbe 
future  we  must  first  look  back  for  a  moment 
to  understand  what  brought  this  legislation 
into  being.  In  considering  a  bill  as  OMnpll- 
cated  as  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  this  entails  a  review  of  the  legislative 
process  and  Congressional  intent  and  how 
they  influenced  the  enactment  of  this  new 
law. 

At  least  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committees,  I  would  say  that  this  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  is  an  example  of  the  Con- 
gressional deliberative  process  at  Its  beet.  It 
is  legislation  that  was  molded  Into  shape 
by  many  months  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, extensive  discussion,  and  unlimited  de- 
bate. 

So  this  blU  came  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  nof  as  the  Administration's 
bm.  not  as  industry's  blU.  not  as  tbe  bm  of 
any  specific  interest  or  preasive,  but  rather 
as  Congress'  own  biU — a  bin  reflecting  what 
the  people's  representatives  m  Congreas  de- 
termined was  needed  to  advance  the  mterest 
of  constonerB  in  todays  complex  marketplace. 

Of  course,  not  a  few— and  some  are  here — 
would  have  preferred  a  dUfCTent  and  poeslbly 
less  onerous  law.  Some  empbattoaUy  cried 
oirt  for  requirements  far  more  severe.  Others 
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prefwred  no  leglBl&tlon  at  all.  But  to  evefy 
ahade  of  opinion  our  Hoiue  Committee  gave 
a  foil  and  fair  hearing,  and  I  am  satlafled 
that  this  was  bo. 

It  was  then.  In  this  careful  and  reasoned 
fashion  that  the  89th  Congrees  Incubated 
and  batched  out  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  bUl  of  1966.  And  having  so  care- 
fuUy  fashioned  this  legislative  chUd,  Con- 
gress has  no  Intention  of  shirking  Its  respon- 
sibility as  the  parent.  This  Is  to  say,  that 
we  who  labored  long  and  hard  to  make  this 
bill  the  law  of  the  land  are  determined  to 
have  It  enforced — and  observed — In  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  that  we  intended. 

Congress,  therefore,  is  going  to  carefully 
watch  how  the  business  community  positions 
Itself  in  respect  to  this  new  law. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  as 
It  flnall7  emo-ged,  was  based  on  a  major 
premise— that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
tlM  nation's  consumer  products  manufac- 
tuTSTS,  processors  and  producers,  are  honest 
and  responsible  citizens  who  seek  to  deal 
fairly  with  their  customers,  the  coxisumlng 
public.  It  foUows  that  this  legislation  pre- 
sumes full  compliance  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Industries  concerned.  It 
would  be  grave  error  for  these  industries  to 
misread  this  premise,  and  default  on  their 
respoDslblllUes. 

The  need  for  federal  regulation  of  certain 
packaging  and  labeling  practices  has  been 
demonstrated. 

This  question  now  Is  "How  much  regtila- 
tlon  is  needed?"  How  much,  however,  depends 
on  Industrjr's  reaction  to  the  bill  as  enacted. 
The  mere  successfully  Industry  can  get  its 
own  house  in  order,  and  can  Itself  correct 
packaging  and  Ubellng  practices  which  con- 
fuse or  mislead  consumers,  the  less  need 
there  will  be  for  federal  regulation  or  Inter- 
vention. I  hope  that  Industry  will  clearly 
recognise  this  and  will  not  delay  In  effecting 
the  st^M  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Packaglns 
and  Labeling  Act. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  Con- 
gress will  be  equally  watchful  of  the  manner 
In  vbleh  the  bill  Is  Implemented  by  the  agen- 
cies charged  with  such  responsibility. 

I  stress  this  here  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
btrt  especially  because  of  the  attitude — some- 
times held  by  some  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  downtown  Washington — that  the  leg- 
islative branch,  once  having  enacted  a  bill, 
loses  custody  of  the  child  as  soon  as  It  Is 
signed  Into  law.  From  that  point  on,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  law  becomes  a  ward 
solely  of  the  administrators  charged  with  its 
Implementation. 

Z  would  not  mention  this  attitude  If  It 
were  uncommon  In  official  Washington.  But 
a  number  of  times  in  recent  years  the  Intent 
of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  has  been  so 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  regulatory  Inter- 
pretation as  to  disfigure  It  beyond  parental 
recognition. 

Such  an  unhealthy  tendency  must  not  per- 
vade the  proposed  administration  of  this  new 
labeling  and  packaging  statute.  Where  exist- 
ing regulations  are  clearly  adequate — ^where 
Industry  and  various  echelons  of  government 
have  already  acted  responsibly  and  reason- 
ably, and  also,  where  experts  In  this  difficult 
area  have  labored  long  and  conscientiously 
to  satisfy  consumer  need — then  change  for 
its  oum  sake  becomes  worse  than  unneces- 
sary; It  becomes  Instead  an  unwarranted 
cost  burden  upon  the  consiunlng  public,  a 
needless  ImiMsltlon  upon  industry,  a  dis- 
tortion of  Congressional  Intent,  and  an  In- 
dulgence of  bureaucratic  pettiness — as  well 
as  another  case  history  of  "Parkinson's  Law". 
I  say  this  In  the  best  of  spirit  and  not  to 
Impugn  motlTea.  But  I  do  give  voice  to  a 
growing  apprehension  lest  Inter-agency  rela- 
tionships and  a  yen  to  blaze  new  consumer 
trails  generate  results  harmful  to  objectives 
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that  everyone  here  shares  In  common.  In- 
dulged, they  are  likely  to  be  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  manifest  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  help  the  consumer,  not  add  to  his 
financial  burden. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  irresponsible  ele- 
ments in  business  as  ia  all  other  human 
endeavors.  But  common  sense  suggests  that 
if  consumer  product  industries  were  as  hos- 
tile to  the  public  interest  as  some  critics 
contend,  our  entrepreneurial  system  would 
long  ago  have  failed. 

The  evidence  Is  dlrecUy  to  the  contrary.  It 
demonstrates  that  we  have  the  most  success- 
ful consumer  economy  in  the  world.  And  I 
would  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
its  success  arises  from  the  intensity  of  com- 
petition for  consumer  favor,  not  from  Fed- 
eral flat  and  dictation. 

Precisely  for  that  reason  I  find  an  Inner 
contradiction  in  the  contention  of  some 
that  massive  Federal  intrusions  into  the 
marketplace  are  needed  to  protect  consum- 
er Interests.  The  implloatlon  is  that  the 
government  must  take  over  to  bring  ration- 
ality and  order  Into  the  mounting  "com- 
plexity" of  the  marketplace.  Yet.  this  very 
"complexity"  is  the  response  of  a  delicately 
balanced,  continually  actuating,  consumer- 
oriented  economy  that  Is  driven  by  Its  own 
internal  forces  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  American  consumers. 

This  point  is  particularly  relevant  on  the 
question  of  product  proliferation.  You  will 
recall  that  early  drafts  of  the  bill  would  have 
required  the  federal  regulatory  agencies  to 
impose  mandatory  solutions  wherever  prob- 
lems of  "undue  proliferation"  of  package 
sizes,  weights,  etc.  exist.  After  considerable 
testimony  on  this  subject  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee It  became  apparent  that  thlg  was  a  much 
more  difficult  problem  than  had  at  first  been 
supposed.  The  end  result  was  to  adopt  a 
different  approach  and  permit  voluntary 
soluUons  to  "undue  proliferation",  and  to 
enable  such  problems  to  be  solved  more  sensi- 
bly on  a  case  by  case  basis.  We  trust  there- 
fore, that  Industry  will  move  ahead  expe- 
ditiously in  developing  voluntary  and  work- 
able solutions  to  problems  of  product  prolif- 
eration, thereby  justifying  our  confidence  In 
industry's  ability  to  carry  out  Congressional 
intent  in  this  area. 

A  final  Important  point  pertains  to  the 
requirement  In  the  statute's  "Declaration  of 
Policy"  that  packages  and  labels  should  facil- 
itate "value  comparisons"  by  consumers.  The 
change  from  the  words  "price  oompartsons" 
In  the  original  bill  to  "value  comparisons"  in 
the  final  version  again  was  made  after  lengthy 
testimony  and  careful  congressional  delibera- 
tion. Perhaps  it  woiUd  be  well  to  briefly 
reiterate  the  reason  for  this  change  as  ex- 
plained by  Its  author.  Congressman  OlUlgan : 
"It  Is  designed  to  insure  that  the  govern- 
ment agencies  and  officials  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law  and  l«ulng  regulations 
thereunder  do  not  exercise  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them,  particularly  section  5,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  a  mathemati- 
cal computation;  that  is,  a  price  comparison, 
in  the  supermarket  aisle.  Price  is  only  one 
elwnent  In  a  consumer  vahie  decision;  other 
factors  of  equal  or  greater  Importance  are 
product  performance,  the  convenience  of  the 
package,  and  the  sultablUty  of  the  size  or 
quantity  of  the  product  la  satisfying  a  con- 
simier's  personal  desire  or  need.  Obviously 
what  constitutes  value  is  highly  subjective." 
The  point  here  is  that  each  value  decision 

must  be  made  by  the  individual  involved 

it  is  a  personal  judgment  of  the  kind  the 
federal  government  Is  Ill-equipped  to  make 
and  should  not  be — and  is  not — asked  to 
make  for  the  consumer.  Thus  It  Is  Important 
for  all  to  remember  that  It  Is  "value"  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  consumer, 
wMch  Is  here  involved,  and  not  "value"  ac- 


cording to  the  judgment  of  the  federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  There  has  been  some  com- 
ment from  the  Senate  Side  revealing  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Intent  of  this  House 
Amendment  on  this  very  point.  The  intent 
of  the  change  was  clearly  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  himself. 

In  sum,  I  view  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  as  a  reasonable,  balanced  legis- 
lative Instrument.  It  was  created  to  apply 
additional  safeguards  In  behalf  of  consumer 
Interests,  but  without  repressive  regulation 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing.  We  acted 
on  the  belief  that  since  an  informed  and 
free  choice  Is  the  goal  of  our  consumer  econ- 
omy. It  can  best  be  achieved  through  industry 
cooperation,  not  Government  decisions  sub- 
stituted for  marketplace  decisions. 
What  now  of  the  future?  I  see  It  this  way: 
If  the  departments  and  agencies  cleave 
to  Congressional  Intent,  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  Is  likely  to  become 
a  legislative  landmark  in  developing  a  cli- 
mate In  which  government  and  Industry  can 
work  together  effectively  and  harmoniously 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
public.  It  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  parties — government  and 
indxistry— to  produce  the  desired  result.  Time 
win  tell  whether  or  not  they  will  meet  that 
responsibility. 

But  this  we  can  safely  predict:  If  they  fall 
this  responsibility.  Congress  will  act.  We  will 
not  tolerate  either  an  encroachment  by  the 
bureaucracy  or  Intransigence  on  the  part  of 
private  Industry. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  focus  atten- 
tion on  three  points: 

First,  Congress  has  not  washed  its  hands 
of  responsibility  In  packaging  and  labeling 
areas.  We  will  continue  to  follow,  with  active 
interest,  the  manner  by  which  this  new  law 
is  Implemented  by  lx>th  the  agencies  and 
industry. 

Second,  we  in  the  legislative  branch  are 
determined  to  fulfill  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  areas  of  consumer  problems. 

And  finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  our  political  and  economic 
system  is  based  on  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  citizen-consumers  who  have 
minds  of  their  own,  are  capable  of  making 
intelligent  decisions  In  the  supermarket,  and 
neither  need  nor  want  their  decision  making 
power  turned  over  to  Big  Brotherism  In 
Washington. 

This  then  ar  I  view  It,  U  the  sum  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966 — a  law  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  most  basic  consumer  Interest— the 
right  to  a  free  and  Informed  choice  in  an 
abundant,  free  economy. 


New   York — Second   Conffressioaal   Dis- 
trict's Annnal  Questionnaire  Response 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NIW    TOBK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation and  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  constituents,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  percentage  analysis  of  re- 
sponses to  my  questionnaire  on  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

This  year  my  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared by  the  students  of  the  political 


June  IS,  1967 
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science  department  of  Suffolk  County 
Ccmununity  College  under  the  aUe  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Ronald  J.  P.  Leako. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  c<dleKe  and  its 


hard-worUng  studenti.  and  wlah  to 
thai^  my  eonstitaents  for  their  putlci- 
pation. 

The  difference.  In  those  questions  that 

PopsRssq 


do  not  add  up  to  100  percent,  is  that 
percentage  which  was  left  blank  by  those 
who  completed  the  questionnaires.  The 
percentage  analysis  follows : 


FOREIGN  AFFAiRS 

1.  Do  you  (•»!  thil  I  f«r-f«»dHn|  irim  control  agrnmeil  wrth  Rtnsis  it  practic«l  ind  wis*? 

2.  Do  you  (mI  thit  w«  hav*  boon  too  rtstrictivo  in  tirms  of  oui  trading  polKio  wiUi  Communitt-govwnwl  countries  to  datit,  and  tiut  wi  should  otpaiid  trad*  wttk 

Comiminist  cwntrin  rami 

3.  Do  you  fMl  ttiat  tilt  Unitod  States  is  coneoraini  itialf  •aeossivaiy  with  preblems  in  elhtr  parts  oi  Iho  wertd? 

4.  Is  Asia  within  our  ranct  of  intor«sts7 

5.  Should  tho  Uiritad  States  losson  its  involvtinint  in  Europe? 

6.  Do  you  bolievt  that  military  victory  is  possibia  lor  tho  tlaited  Statos  in  VMnamr 

7.  Do  you  boliovo  wo  can  win  tlw  poict  aftar  a  militar)*  victory? , 

t.  In  view  of  your  foolinf  abovo,  should  wt  halt  bombing  and  iurtiiar  escalation  uneonditionaJly? 

9.  Should  tht  forojgn  aid  portion  of  th«  budftl  bo: 

(a)  IncroMod? 

S)  Holdatprosint'lovolV.'.^I.l.I.^" ';;.Ii;iIII"i;iII^II.II"IIlI^l^".""""r."'IIlI".".'.'.!l!".i;iIl!I!IIIIIIIIII"IIlIIII' 

(c)  Docraasad? 

SPACE  AND  DEFENSE 

10.  Do  you  tool  that  tho  cost  of  oar  spaco  program  is  a  detorrant  to  our  iiatienal  health,  education,  and  welfare  objectives? 

11.  Should  we  develop  a  mora  allactive  antimasila  dattnse  system? 

12.  Should  the  draft  system  be  drastically  revised? 

13.  Do  you  tool  that  oar  draft  sysiom  riiouid : 

(aj  Uta  Mm  lottery  system? 

(b)  Consider  national  intellectual  noodi  in  postwar  situations  (educational  dctHemonts)? 

BUDGET  AND  TAXES 

U.  Do  you  feeltlMtwecansupport  both  tho  domestic  Fadorat  projacband  tiie  Vietnamesa  war  wBliout  reducing  spending  in  either  area? 

15.  Do  yon  tool  that  the  FedonI  Govonmont  aomiaUy  sheuM  Increase  tts  sopport  of  the  aits  and  humanities? 

16.  Do  you  feel  that  soma  Federal  tax  credH  plan  should  be  davolopsd  covonng  coitego  and  prhrata  high  school  oducatlan  cosisf 

17.  Do  you  feel  tho  ProsMoflt's  proposed  S  percent  ta«  hwoase  (surcharge)  it  Bocosaaiy? 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

18.  Should  social  security  benefits  begaarad  to  the  cost  of  living? 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  tiM  Manpowaf  Davalopmont  and  Training  Act  lias  been  a  suocoss? 

20.  Do  you  favor  stronger  Federal  controls  over  technological  areas  liiie  air  pollution  and  aulomoblie  manufacturing?. 

PERSONAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

21.  Do  you  feel  that  potitiva  advances  have  come  about  ia  the  area  of  racial  aouaUty  in  Uia  last  10  yean? 

22.  Has  Conirass  tone  es  far  as  It  shooM  la  terms  of  lagblatlnf  the  morality  of  ehril  rlgtits? 

23.  Should  no  FodoialGovonimant  develop e  plan  for  controlling  campaign  expenditares? 

24.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  controls  ought  te  be  adopted  relathm  to  any  corepittorteod  coUoctJoo  ol  all  tUgMn'  personal  files  now  awiilable  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

25.  Do  roeoirt  SsprasM  Court  dodsioni  rospedinf  the  rights  of  suspects  and  convicted  criminab  unduly  hamper  law  enforcement? 

LABOR  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

2t.  Do  you  fool  that  labor  onions  are  hisufllcientty  controlled  under  prosont  Federal  laws? 

27.  ShooM  aac  14-fa  of  the  Taft-Hartlay  law  be  rapaaledr 

2g.  Should  tho  Federal  Govorament  le««d  support  to  a  major,  multUovel  Iraosportetioa  system  atoog  tiia  northeast  ooast? 

COIiSERVATION 

29.  lithe  Fedoril  GovsrwMM  doiag  eaati|b  regatding  tho  conservation  of  valuable  Inland  aroat,  wetlands,  rivers,  seashores,  etc? 
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HnbbardstoD,  Mas*.,  Celebratei  Its  ZOOtk 
AHurenarj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  mMALHUBAm 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  BSPRBSSMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  PHTTJHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967,  and  particularly  this  summer,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  several  commu- 
nities in  my  district  because  it  is  the 
year  when  outstanding  anniversary  pro- 
grams of  events  were  held  to  mark  note- 
worthy anniversary  dates. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  indeed 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  town  of 
Hubbardston,  lAass..  which  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  a  district  200  years  ago  today. 
Thi&  happy  event  of  June  IS,  1767,  Is 
the  subject  of  a  weeklong  celebration  in 
Hubbardston  which  will  culminate  this 
Sunday  with  a  huge  2-hoar.  siz-divlston 
parade,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  com- 
petition, and  a  fireworks  display. 


The  Hubbardston  anniversary  program 
is  truly  impressive.  It  began  with  a  bi- 
centennial ball  on  May  12  and  this  eve- 
ning at  the  Center  School,  there  will  be 
a  speaking  program  marking  the  actual 
date  of  the  charter.  Tomorrow,  June  14. 
there  will  be  a  tour  of  historic  homes, 
and  on  Saturday  there  will  be  sports 
events,  a  firemen's  muster,  and  a  band 
concert. 

One  fact,  Mr.  I^?eaker,  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  special  mention:  the  Hub- 
bardston anniversary  program  Is  a  sim- 
ple and  dignified  one,  which  might  well 
be  a  duplicate  of  the  program  held  to 
celebrate  Hubbard&ton's  100th  anni- 
versary, a  memorable  celebration  which 
is  being  relived  in  Hubbardston  this  week. 

A  century  ago,  at  Hubbardston's  cen- 
tennial celebration,  a  long  poem  was  read 
which  included  these  lines: 

Some  few  wltbin  ttsla  •u<Uence  luiow 
How  this  street  looked  long  years  ago. 
A  tavern  stood  at  either  end. 
Where  those  who  bad  some  cash  to  spend. 
Or  idle  hours  to  pass  away. 
Might  wet  their  whlatlea  any  day; 
And  It  was  said,  we  know  not  why, 
That  whistles  then  were  often  dry. 

Generally,  though,  much  more  serious 


things  were  said  that  day.  The  closing 
sentence  of  the  centennial  address  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Oleaaon  was: 

If,  on  the  13th  day  of  Jime,  1967,  our  de- 
scendants shaU  be  pleased  to  obeerre  their 
centennled  day,  may  the  records  of  this  com- 
ing century  show  as  little  to  censure  and 
more  to  admire  than  we  find  m  that  just 
closed. 

His  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  We  find,  on 
this  day  that  seemed  so  far  in  the  future 
to  Dr.  Gleason,  nothing  to  coisure  and 
much  Indeed  to  admire.  The  last  cen- 
tury has  seen  great  changes  as  the  gen- 
erations have  passed  in  Hubbardston. 
During  all  this  time,  this  lovely  commu- 
nity has  preserved  its  traditions  of 
patriotism  and  civic  pride. 

An  account  of  that  centennial  sum- 
mer's day  tells  us  that: 

Thus  passed  the  I3th  day  of  June,  1867; 
a  day  long  to  t>e  rememt>ered  In  the  ainnals 
of  Hubbardston;  a  day  wblcb  wa»  dodng 
without  tbs  happening  of  any  aoddent  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  th«  oeeasloQ;  a  day  that 
had  brought  togsther  more  pec^^  than  bad 
ever  before  l>een  aasembled  In  the  town  on 
any  occasion;  a  day  renderod  pleasant  by  aU 
its  surroundings — a  clear  sky,  a  iMlght  sun. 
pure  air  and  gentle  breezes:  pleasant  by  the 
friendly  greetings  of  old  friends  and  asso- 
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ototes,  the  returned  sons  and  daughters  of 
Huhb«r<Uton,  returned  to  the  old  homestead 
for  an  affecttonate  embrace. 

Many  had  returned  to  meet  aged  parents 
or  other  relatives,  others  to  meet  no  kindred 
or  relative,  but  nevertheless  to  meet  friends, 
warm  friends,  and  revisit  and  revive  the 
scenes,  the  haunts,  and  the  memories  of 
former  years,  the  homes  which  they  may 
have  once  left  without  casting  one  longing, 
lingering  look  behind,  but  to  which  they  now 
turned  with  fond  delight. 

Mount  Wachusett  seems  to  have  been 
the  object  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  toward 
this  region.  As  early  as  1631,  Crovemor 
Wlnthrop  noted  In  his  journal  that  he 
and  others  went  up  the  Charles  River 
about  8  miles  above  Watertown,  climbing 
upon  "a  very  high  rock,  where  they  might 
see  a  very  high  hill,  due  west  about  40 
miles."  In  1635  an  expedition  crossed  the 
area  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  region  was 
at  Lancaster,  in  1643.  In  1681,  Stoughton 
and  Dudley  were  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral court  to  negotiate  with  the  Nipmuck 
Indians  for  the  territory.  The  next  year 
they  reported  that  they  had  "purchased 
a  track  for  £30  and  a  cart,  and,  for  £50, 
another  track,  50  miles  long  and  20 
wide."  The  negotiators  stated  that,  "The 
northern  part  toward  Wachusett  is  still 
unpiurchased  and  persons  yet  scarcely  to 
be  foimd  meet  to  be  treated  with  there- 
abouts." 

Four  years  later,  five  Indians  were 
foimd  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of 
this  northern  section.  Their  names,  or 
the  names  bestowed  upon  them  for  the 
occasion,  were  Puagastlon,  Pompama- 
may,  Quallpunit,  Sassawannow,  and 
Wananapan.  On  the  22d  of  December 
1686,  they  deeded  a  tract  of  land,  swamps 
and  timber  12  miles  square  for  £23. 

This  deed,  probably  arranged  in  order 
to  pacify  the  Indians  of  the  area,  was  not 
regarded  by  its  grantees  as  very  valuable 
at  the  time.  Twenty-six  years  after  its 
execution,  the  heirs  of  the  original  grant- 
ees petitioned  the  general  court  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  title.  This  the  gen- 
eral court  did  on  February  23,  1713.  on 
condition  that,  within  7  years,  60  families 
should  be  settled  on  the  land,  and  a  sufB- 
clent  acreage  be  reserved  for  the  gospel 
ministry  and  for  schools. 


New  England's  founders,  Mr.  Speaker, 
believed  in  first  things  first;  those  first 
things  were  provided  for  in  the  reserva- 
tion of  land  in  any  township  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  and  religion. 

This  tract  was  surveyed  in  1715.  It  con- 
tained 93,160  acres,  and  included  the  area 
of  what  is  now  Rutland,  Oakham,  Barre, 
Hubbardston,  a  portion  of  Paxton,  and 
more  than  half  of  Princeton. 

In  December  of  1715,  the  33  proprietors 
voted  "to  survey  and  set  off  into  lots  the 
contents  of  6  miles  square,  to  \x  granted 
to  settlers,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  in  the  origi- 
nal confirmation  of  title."  They  then  laid 
out  62  lots  of  30  acres  each  which  they 
offered  to  permanent  settlers,  promising 
them  that  more  land  would  be  divided 
among  them  if  60  families  were  settled 
within  the  prescribed  7  years.  This  prom- 
ise was  kept.  The  proprietors  gave  up 
all  right  and  title  to  a  fourth  of  the  origi- 
nal purchase  in  order  to  encourage  set- 
tlement. That  fourth  eventually  became 
Rutland  and  part  of  Paxton. 

The  remaining  three- fourths  were  held 
in  common  by  the  proprietors  until  1749 
when  the  northwest  comer  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  Rutland  District, 
now  the  town  of  Barre.  6  miles  square,  a 
favorite  size  and  form  when  the  towns  of 
the  area  were  being  laid  out.  What  be- 
came Oakham  was  called  the  West  Wing, 
and  what  is  now  the  west  part  of  Prince- 
ton was  the  East  Wing.  Hubbardston  was 
then  called  merely  the  northeast  quar- 
ter. The  proprietors  divided  this  quar- 
ter among  themselves  by  laying  out  lots 
there  in  1737.  Provision  was  made  for  al- 
locations of  land  for  a  minister  and  a 
school. 

On  June  12,  1767,  the  members  of  the 
general  court  and  the  Governor's  coun- 
cil approved  a  bill  giving  the  northeast 
quarter  the  status  of  an  incorporated  dis- 
trict, and  the  Governor  signed  the  bill 
on  June  13.  A  warrant  was  issued  on 
June  25  for  the  election  of  local  officers 
which  was  held  on  July  3.  Town  status 
was  obtained  by  Hubbardston  under  a 
statute  of  March  23,  1786,  declaring  all 
places  in  Massachusetts  incorporated  as 
districts  before  January  1,  1777,  to  be 
"towns  to  every  intent  and  purpose  what- 
ever." 1 


The  district  and  town  were  named  for 
Thomas  Hubbard,  one  of  the  early  land 
proprietors  of  the  area.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
a  Bostonian  who  served  as  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  was  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College  for  17  years,  and  promised  the 
citizens  of  Hubbardston  that  he  would 
give  the  glass  for  the  first  meetinghouse. 
A  history  of  Hubbardston  in  those  days 
tells  us  that,  "To  make  Mr.  Hubbard's 
liberality  more  conspicuous,  the  people 
planned  for  an  extra  number  of  windows. 
But  he  died  in  1773,  and  his  estate  was  so 
much  involved  that  they  received  noth- 
ing, and  were  obliged  to  glaze  their  win- 
dows at  their  own  expense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  Hub- 
bardston's  200th  aimiversary  celebration 
I  am  introducing  today  a  special  resolu- 
tion extending  the  greetings  and  felici- 
tation of  the  House  to  Hubbardston  on 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  to  join  me  in  paying  well-de- 
served tribute  to  this  progressive  com- 
munity in  my  district  and  its  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much  down  through 
the  years  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  our  great  country. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts  on 
June  13.  1767;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement  In 
1737  the  people  of  Hubbardston  have  figured 
conspicuously  In  the  founding  and  growtli  of 
this  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Hubbardston  is  being 
celebrated  with  Impressive  community  cere- 
monies this  week  which  will  attract  many 
visitors  to  central  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas  Hubbardston  is  a  progressive  com- 
munity rich  In  historic  Interest,  distin- 
guished for  its  fervent  civic  spirit,  and  faith- 
fully devoted  to  American  institutions  and 
ideals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoiise  of  Represenu- 
tlves  extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Hubbardston 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  14, 1967 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  12. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God.  as  we 
bow  in  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  make  vivid 
our  abiding  faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  in 
those  deep  and  holy  foundations  which 


our  fathers  laid,  lest  In  this  desperate 
and  dangerous  day  we  attempt  to  build 
on  sand  instead  of  rock. 

Enable  Thy  servants  in  this  place  of 
governance,  in  the  discharge  of  great 
responsibilities  of  public  trust,  to  be 
calm,  confident,  wise,  and  just,  their  hope 
in  Thee  sure  and  steadfast. 

Help  us  in  all  things  to  be  masters  of 
ourselves  that  we  may  be  servants  of  all. 

Make  us  alive  and  alert,  we  pray  Thee, 
to  the  spiritual  valua  which  underlie  all 
the  struggle  of  these  epic  days.  To  this 
end  may  selfishness  and  all  uncleanness 
be  purged  from  our  pwn  hearts  and  our 
will  be  lost  In  Thine. 

"Breathe  on  us,  breath  of  God 
Pill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 
And  do  what  Thoq  wouldst  do. 


Breathe  on  us,  breath  of  God 

Until  our  heart  is  pure. 
Until  with  Thee  we  will  one  will 

To  do  and  to  endure." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  one 
whose  truth  will  make  all  men  free. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  10738) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  alSzed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1363.  An  act  to  authorize  adjtistmenta 
in  the  amoimt  of  outstanding  silver  certlfl- 
cates,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6133.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saUne  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to 
extend,  expend,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  and 

HJl.  9039.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJR.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  13,  1967, 
was  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROUj 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temixjre.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators  answered   to   their 


names: 

[No.  138  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Morton 

AUott 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pastors 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

PeU 

Brewster 

Hill 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

Prozmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblooir 

Cannon 

.RusseU 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Church 

tAusche 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Bparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Uo. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCIeUan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Tydlngs 

El  lender 

Mclntyre 

WiUiams.  N  J. 

Ervin 

Miller 

WUliama.  Del. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Monroney 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Toung,  Ohio 

Qore 

Morae 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  ORunniTo}  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouyi]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cas«1 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mttitdt]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yae- 
BOKOTJOB  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.         

Mr.  BiANSFIEU^  subeequenUy  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  list 
of  Senators  who  came  into  the  Chamber 
during  and  after  the  quortim  call  this 
morning,  but  who  were  not  Usted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  im- 
mediately following  the  quorum  call,  a 
list  of  Senators  who  were  actually  present 
but  were  unable  to  have  their  names 
listed  as  having  answered  to  the  quorum 
call. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Anderson  Hruska  Murphy 

Bartlett  Javlts  Muskle 

Bayh  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Smathers 

Domlnlck  McOee  Thurmond 

Orlffln  Metcalf 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Record  should 
show  that  it  is  frequently  the  custom  in 
the  Senate  that  during  a  rollcall,  when 
two  or  three  or  more  Senators  are  in 
conference  in  the  Chamber,  they  depend 
upon  the  clerk  to  observe  their  presence 
and  record  them  as  present.  Ordinarily, 
the  clerk  performs  the  rollcall  quite  ef- 
ficiently; but  when  almost  a  total  mem- 
bership is  present,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately a  demand  is  made  to  know  the 
number,  it  is  but  human  that  a  clerk  may 
fail  to  recognize  four,  five,  or  six  of  97 
Senators  who  are  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoddI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

paivn.EG>  or  thk  n,ooB 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  Joseph  Alsop 
Chubb,  of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  fioor  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 
ATTTBomrrr  Foa  vicx  paxsmaNT  to  sicn  biixs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Vice  President  for  good  and 
sufDclent  reason  is  not  present  today,  he 
be  allowed  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor inform  me  how  many  Senators  are 
present? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  inquire  of  the 
Chair? 

liCr.  DODD.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Lo^llJBiana  to  Inquire  how 
many  Senators  are  present.  I  have  no 

way  of  knowing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mi.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  inany  Senators 
are  present  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  presence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  announced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor ask  the  Chair  how  many  Senators 

responded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  ask  how  many  Senators  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  put 
my  question  that  way.  How  many  Sena- 
tors responded? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  a  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  legislative  clerk  to 
state  the  number  of  Senators  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  As  soon  as  the  clerk 
has  completed  the  tally  he  wUl  give  us 
the  ntunber  of  Senators  who  responded 
to  the  quorum  call.  [After  a  pause.] 
Eighty  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
further  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  permitted  to  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  to  show  the  names 
of  the  additional  Senators  who  arrived 
while  this  inquiry  was  being  pro- 
pounded? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  the 
one  to  ask.  I  think  the  Presiding  OfiBcer 
could  tell  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous- 
consent  request? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  supplement  the  Rbcoro  with 
an  additional  statement  to  show  the 
nimiber  of  Senators  who  entered  the 
Chamber  since  the  call  for  the  quorum 
was  had. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  may  be  objec- 
tion. I  want  to  know  precisely  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  determine,  because 
all  Senators,  except  two,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  woiUd  like 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  were  in  their  seats  to  hear 
the  principal  witness  for  the  defense. 

We  are  sitting  here  as  a  court,  and 
we  are  participating  as  both  judges  and 
jurors.  In  any  other  court.  It  would  be  a 
reversible  error  to  proceed  with  a  single 
juror  absent,  and  any  judge  who  did  not 
participate  In  the  case  would  decline  to 
participate  in  the  decision. 

I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  who  was 
here,  although  I  realize  Senators  can  be 
absent  and  come  in  and  vote  their  judg- 
ment. 
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X  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  a 
good  attendance  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that 
we  make  It  lire. 

Mr.  OORK  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MAJTSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRES  J3ING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  be  heard,  I  think  the  joint  leader- 
ship would  deeply  appreciate  It  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  get  on 
with  the  remarks  he  has  been  prepared 
to  give  since  3:15  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  are  et  least  six  Senators  legiti- 
mately absent  today.  We  have  in  excess 
of  80  Senators  here  now.  I  suggest  most 
respectfully  that  we  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  yielded  for  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  the  Record  to  show,  In  fair- 
ness to  those  Senators  who  have  now 
entered  the  Chamber,  that  they  are  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  inlght 
place  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  names 
of  Senators  who  entered  the  Chamber 
since  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Lfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  propounded  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  not  a  court 
procedure.  Prom  the  very  beginning  we 
have  followed  the  regular  rule.  No  blame 
attaches  to  a  Senator  who  comes  into 
the  Chamber  one-half  minute  or  3  min- 
utes after  a  roUcall.  No  Senator  should 
be  personalized  in  the  Record  or  in  any 
way  identified  in  such  a  manner.  This  Is 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  frnn  Tennessee  asking  for  the 
regular  order? 

Mr.  HICKENIOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
it.  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent^— 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  in 
reply  to  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  Just  said.  We  are  acting  here  in 
our  judicial  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  h&ve  made  a  request 
and  Senators  can  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Comiecticut  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Looislana? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  always  glad  to 
yield  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  I  may  make  a  speech  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEai.  Mr.  President, 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  There  is  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  most  respectfully  reqiuest  the  Chair  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  to  get  on  with  the 
speech  which  he  has  been  prepared  to 
make  since  midaftemoon  on  yesterday, 
and  for  which  there  Is  a  tremendous  au- 
dience at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  has  been  called  for.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  the  floor  and 
can  yield  only  for  a  question. 


REPLY  TO  THE  ETHICS  COM- 
Ml'lTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  lender  that  I  have 
no  Interest  In  delaying  these  proceedings. 
I  have  had  none.  The  sooner  tney  are 
concluded,  the  better  I  shall  feel. 

I  also  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  not 
having  delivered  my  remarks  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  I  was  tired,  as  I  think 

most  of  us  were.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  agreed  to  let  us  go  over 
until  this  morning. 

I  hope  that  I  am  somewhat  refreshed, 
at  least  in  voice,  and  that  I  can  better 
explain  to  my  coUeagueB  the  situation  as 
I  understand  it. 

I  come  before  you  to  present  my  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  that  I  be  cen- 
sured on  two  counts — that  I  diverted  po- 
litical funds  to  personal  use,  and  that  I 
was  guilty  of  deliberately  billing  thf; 
Goverrunent  for  travel  for  which  I  was 
paid  from  other  sources. 

It  is  you,  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  will  be  my  final  Judges,  and  It  is 
to  you  that  I  address  my  appeal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  automatically  be  disposed  to 
approve  a  unanimous  report  coming  from 
the  Ethics  Committee  because  I  am  one 
Senator  and  they  are  six,  and  because 
a  vote  against  a  recommendation  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  might  be  construed  as 
a  vote  against  ethics. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  so. 

I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  the 
fairness  to  listen  to  what  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee has  to  say,  to  listen  to  what  I 


have  to  say.  and  then  to  make  their  Judg- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate  would 
not  want  to  serve  as  a  rubberstamp  for 
any  committee. 

In  appealing  to  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
appeal  above  all  to  the  six  members  of 
the  Ethics  Committee.  I  do  so  in  the  hope 
that,  despite  the  recommendation  which 
they  have  presented  to  the  Senate,  they 
will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  with 
open  minds. 

A  man's  reputation  is  his  most  precious 
possession.  And  for  a  Senator  who  values 
his  reputation  there  could  be  no  prospect 
more  ruinous  than  the  condemnation  or 
censure  of  his  peers.  It  is  tantamount  to 
a  capital  offense  conviction  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

It  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  in  weigh- 
ing my  case  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  attempt  to  assess  the  fundamentals 
as  well  as  the  details;  that  I  will  enjoy 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  to  which 
every  accused  man  is  entitled;  that, 
where  conflicting  testimony  results  in 
doubt,  I  will  be  accorded  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt ;  that  the  issues  will  be  decided 
only  on  their  merits,  and  that  political 
considerations  will  not  be  permitted  to 
intrude  on  this  decision. 

In  appealing  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ethics  Committee,  I  do  not 
challenge  either  their  integrity  or  their 
fairness.  In  the  course  of  my  Senate 
duties,  I  have  learned  to  know  them  all 
and  to  respect  them  all. 

But  even  the  wisest  and  fairest  of 
judges  and  examiners  are  fallible;  and 
it  is  the  recognition  of  this  basic  fact 
that  makes  the  right  of  full  evidentiary 
review  an  essential  and  frequently  em- 
ployed component  of  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

I  have  gained,  during  these  past  weeks, 
a  perspective  that  initially  eluded  me. 
Call  it  a  sense  of  proportion :  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  see  things,  at  last. 
In  their  right  place  and  order. 

I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  having 
"focxised"  poorly  at  times  when  suddenly 
I  found  myself  having  to  defend  my  hon- 
esty and  my  honor.  For  whatever  faults 
I  may  have,  these  marks  of  my  manhood 
had  never  before  in  my  life  been  ques- 
tioned. 

I  know  that  my  personal  tribulations 
and  my  emotional  response  to  these 
tribulations  bear  no  relevance  to  the 
charges  against  me.  But  I  would,  never- 
theless, like  to  say  something  on  this 
subject,  because  I  feel  it  will  enable  you 
to  better  understand  the  difficulties  I 
have  experienced  in  coping  with  this 
situation. 

I  am  sure  the  situation  I  confronted 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  personal  expe- 
rience, at  one  time  or  another,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  of  every  one  of  you,  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 

Is  there  anyone  alive  who  has  not  felt 
in  some — perhaps  fleeting — moment  of 
anguish,  that  goodness  has  suddenly  fled 
the  world?  That  all  of  the  canons  of  jus- 
tice have  been  repealed?  That  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  himum  decency 
have  been  suspended?  A  moment,  I 
mean,  when,  without  deserving  it,  you 
come  under  general  attack:  when  you 


know  the  attack  Is  imjust,  yet  others 
deny  or  doubt  what  you  know. 

For  18  months  now  I  have  endured  an 
ordeal  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

All  mazmer  of  slanders  and  lies  and 
distortions  suid  calumnies  have  been 
heaped  on  my  head  by  twc  widely  syndi- 
cated columnists — men  who  are  by  com- 
mon consent  the  most  reckless  twisters 
of  facts  and  the  most  imscrupulous 
character  assassins  ever  spawned  by  the 
American  press. 

The  initial  charges  had  to  do  primarily 
with  my  relationship  with  Julius  Klein,  a 
Chicago  public  relations  man  who  had 
been  my  friend  for  some  years.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  charge  that  I  abused  my 
ofQce  as  a  U.S.  Senator  In  an  improper 
manner  on  behalf  of  General  Eeln,  I 
asked  the  Senate  Ethics  Commitee  hi  a 
letter  dated  February  27,  1966.  to  inves- 
tigate these  specific  allegations. 

Since  the  Klein  affair  is  not  an  issue 
here.  I  Intend  to  comment  only  briefly 
on  it. 

It  all  began  with  a  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  charging  that  I  had  received 
a  genuine  Persian  rug  from  Gen.  Julius 
Klein  in  return  for  certain  favors  I  had 
done  for  him.  Anderson  said  that  he  had 
docimaentary  proof  to  support  this. 

Here  is  the  so-called  Persian  rug  of 
which  Jack  Anderson  fpoke.  It  is.  as  you 
can  see,  a  cotton  miniature  approxi- 
mately 9  by  12  inches  hi  size  and  Its  value 
is  about  $2. 

And  here  is  Jack  Anderson's  documen- 
tary proof — ^the  Christmas  card  from 
General  Klein  which  came  with  the  rug. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  a  FS.  which 
reads,  "Your  favorite  flower  vase  may 
like  to  sit  on  this  genuine  'Persian  rug'." 
The  words  "Persian  rug"  are  in  quotation 
marks. 

That  iB  all  there  was  to  the  rug  and 
that  is  all  there  was  to  the  story. 

But  by  repeating  the  story  many  times 
in  the  500-odd  newspapers  wiiich  carry 
their  column,  Pearson  and  Anderson 
were  able  to  gam  national  attention  for 
theh-  charges.  I  denied  them  to  the  press. 
I  denied  them  on  television.  But  as  every- 
one who  has  lived  through  this  kind  of 
experience  knows,  it  takes  time  for  the 
truth  to  overtake  the  original  lie. 

The  committee,  however,  found,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  and  hearings 
on  the  Klein  matter,  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  recommending  any  action  by 
the  Senate. 

The  malicious  lies  that  Pearson  and 
Anderson  told  about  me  in  over  100  col- 
umns, and  the  even  more  malicious  lies 
they  told  about  my  wife  and  children, 
would  have  been  ordeal  enough.  I  believe, 
for  the  strongest  uoul. 

The  ordeal  was  compounded,  because 
it  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Pearson-Anderson  campaign  against  me 
originated  In  the  pathological  desire  for 
vengeance  of  several  ex-employees  whom 
I  had  once  regarded  as  friends  and  in 
whom  I  had  reposed  complete  confidence. 
To  tell  the  story  properly,  I  have  to  go 
back  to  early  1962. 

James  Boyd,  who  had  been  my  aide 
since  1958,  was  discovered  in  grave  per- 
sonal misconduct.  The  offense  was  so 
serious  that  he  offered  his  resignation.  I 
decided  to  give  him  a  second  chcmce,  in 


part  because  of  his  youth,  in  part  be- 
cause of  his  wife  and  children.  In  his 
testimony.  Boyd  said  that  there  was  a 
period  of  time  when  he  regarded  me  as  a 
father.  I  have  some  reason  for  believing 
now  that  this  statement  was  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration and  that  Boyd's  attitude  to- 
ward me  at  the  best  of  times  bordered  on 
unfaithfulness.  For  my  own  part,  how- 
ever, I  did  have  kindly  interest  in  him 
and,  having  this  attitude,  I  think  it  was 
only  human  to  try  to  avoid  taking  an 
action  which  would  destroy  his  career 
and  bring  misery  to  his  family. 

When  I  told  him  that  he  would  be  given 
one  more  chance,  Boyd  promised  me.  fer- 
vently and  faithfully,  that  there  would 
be  no  more  such  episodes. 

In  accepting  his  promise.  I  now  realize. 
I  was  guilty  of  a  profound  misreading 
of  character.  But  I  beUeved  then,  and  I 
stUl  beheve  today,  it  is  always  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  forgiveness  than  on  the 
side  of  condemnation. 

A  complete  reixjrt  on  this  earlier  inci- 
dent was  turned  over  to  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee at  an  early  stage  in  its  investiga- 
tion. 

I  now  know  that  Boyd  abused  his 
promise  to  me  from  the  moment  he  made 
it.  But  it  was  just  before  the  1964  cam- 
paign closed  that  I  discovered  that  Boyd 
had  returned  to  his  old  ways. 

On  December  7.  1964, 1  dismissed  Boyd 
and  my  personal  secretary,  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Carpenter,  for  conduct  which  no  Senator 
could  have  tolerated. 

Boyd  never  officially  reentered  my  of- 
fice after  December  of  1964,  although  he 
was  kept  on  the  payroU  for  a  period  of 
time  thereafter.  But  1  month  after 
Boyd's  salary  had  been  terminated,  he 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter  entered  my  office  il- 
legally over  a  weekend.  All  told,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  testimony,  they  made 
seven  illegal  entries.  They  took  thousands 
of  documents  from  my  files,  including 
correspondence  with  my  constituents 
and  with  my  wife  and  classified  docu- 
ments. They  copied  them.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Jack  Anderson's  secretary.  Miss 
Opal  Glim,  and  they  turned  them  over 
to  Anderson. 

Subsequently,  Boyd  and  Carpenter 
were  joined  by  my  bookkeeper  O'Hare, 
over  whom  they  had  always  exercised  a 
kind  of  mesmeric  influence,  and  by 
O'Hare'8  girlfriend,  Terry  Golden.  Over 
a  period  of  many  months  while  they  re- 
mained on  my  payroll,  O'Hare  and 
Golden  continued  to  remove  documents 
and  to  copy  them. 

Both  of  these  people  lived  a  Ue  every 
day  after  they  joined  the  conspiracy.  By 
day,  they  would  smile  and  fawn  and  pre- 
tend to  be  faithful  employees.  By  night 
they  would  copy  documents  which  had 
been  taken  during  the  day  for  Pearson 
and  Anderson. 

In  its  report,  the  Ethics  Committee 
condemned  the  action  of  these  four  ex- 
employees  as  "reprehensible,"  and  a 
threat  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  a  pubUc  office,  and  it  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
action.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  committee's  recommendation,  al- 
though I  am  mystified  over  the  credibil- 
ity which  the  committee  apparently  at- 
tached to  the  word  of  these  "reprehen- 
sible" witnesses. 


Perhaps  the  committee  was  Impressed 
by  them  because  they  sometimes  told  the 
truth,  or  appeared  to  tell  the  truth.  But, 
as  everyone  knows,  half  truths  are  dan- 
gerous, because  the  chances  are  that  you 
are  getting  the  wrong  half  of  it,  and  the 
most  effective  liars  are  those  who  know 
how  to  mingle  truth  with  falsehood,  or 
to  slant  the  truth  so  that  it  conveys  a 
false  Impression. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
motivation  of  these  ex-employees  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  ethics  in 
Government,  but  that  it  was  based, 
rather,  on  a  pathological  hunger  for 
revenge. 

If  they  really  had  believed  that  I  was 
guilty  of  wrongdotog  they  should  have 
reported  the  facts  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  FBI  or  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. Instead,  they  stole  documents  from 
my  office  flies  and  took  them  to  the  two 
columnists  whom  they  Icnew  to  be  most 
hostile  to  me,  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
in  their  methods. 

Their  intent  was  to  hurt  and  destroy 
me. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  they 
could  have  been  less  concerned  than 
ethics  in  Government. 

They  have  succeeded  in  hurting  me. 
I  am  frank  to  confess,  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

The  Pearson-Anderson  attacks,  to  the 
extent  that  these  two  character  assassins 
are  beUeved  by  the  public,  unquestion- 
ably did  some  damage  to  my  reputation. 
These  attacks.  In  turn,  led  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  investigation  and  in- 
directly to  the  resolution  of  censure 
which  we  are  debating  today. 

But  perhaps  the  cruelest  hurt  which 
they  Inflicted  on  me  was  the  simple 
knowledge  of  thehr  vengeful  personal 
treachery. 

Boyd,  and  O'Hare.  in  particular,  had 
frequently  been  guests  in  my  house,  and 
Mrs.  Dodd  and  I  had  treated  them  al- 
most as  members  of  the  family.  It  hurt 
to  think  that  these  young  people  should 
now  be  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy me. 

The  immediate  reaction  was  to  wonder 
whether  I  could  ever  agahi  place  com- 
plete trust  in  any  employee.  And  I  am 
told  that  other  Senators  had  similar 
thoughts  as  a  result  of  my  experience. 

But,  on  reflection,  I  have  become,  I 
hope,  a  bit  more  philosophical  about 
this  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  live  a  life 
without  trust,  or.  for  that  matter  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  Government  unless 
a  relationship  based  on  trust  exists  be- 
tween a  Senator  and  his  employees. 

In  the  &at\ie  history  of  the  Senate, 
moreover,  no  dismissed  employees  had 
sought  to  do  what  Boyd  and  Carpenter 
had  done. 

Realizhig  these  thhigs,  I  think  I  can 
truthfully  tell  my  colleagues  today  that 
I  have  recovered  the  essential  ability  to 
trust  other  people  which  my  larcenous 
ex-employees  had  temporarily  destroyed. 

These  were  some  of  the  components  of 
my  personal  ordeal. 

But  the  most  crushing  experience  was 
when  I  woke  up  one  day  no  longer  able 
to  blink  away  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
world,  hicludlng  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  friends,  had  apparently  taken  it  on 
the    word    of    these    two    professional 
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character  assassins  that  I  was  a  com- 
xnon  sneak. 

Diiring  these  months  I  have  some- 
times reflected  on  my  public  career,  on 
my  efforts  to  serve  my  comitry  and  my 
State,  on  the  not  Infrequent  instances 
In  which  I  have  supported  unpopular 
causes  and  Invited  the  displeasure  of 
powerful  forces,  all  on  the  theory — not 
wholly  out  of  fashion,  I  trust — that 
men  are  the  servants  of  duty.  In  the 
course  of  these  reflections,  it  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  there  might  be  a  more 
fitting  reward  for  that  effort  than  the 
session  that  convenes  today. 

Such  considerations  can  easily  lead  to 
self-pity,  and  to  bitterness. 

But  I  Indulge  in  no  self-pity,  nor  in 
bitterness.  I  want  these  Issues  resolved 
on  the  bELSis  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Tht  Senate's  prime  business  today  is 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  formulating 
a  highly  Important  element  of  American 
public  policy.  And  I  am  determined  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  aid,  and  If  possible, 
to  guide,  the  Senate  In  taking  those  steps 
and  in  putting  that  policy  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis. 

I  speak  of  the  urgent  need  to  establish 
a  code  of  etmcs  for  the  guidance  of  Sen- 
ators. Including  rules  and  norms  govern- 
ing the  use  of  funds  raised  at  fimctlons 
popularly  known  as  testimonial  dinners. 

The  hearings  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  select  committee  have 
Tnad«  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  rules  and  norms  is  in 
the  public  Interest,  both  for  the  guidance 
of  public  ofBcials  and  for  the  guidance  of 
those  private  citizens  who  attend  and 
contribute  money  at  these  gatherings. 

Moreover,  the  report  which  has  Just 
been  presented  by  the  select  commit- 
tee's distinguished  chairman  makes  clear 
that  the  committee  regarded  this  prob- 
lem as  Its  principal  concern. 

Once  again,  the  need  arises  to  put 
things  In  their  right  place  and  order. 
If  we  wish  to  give  the  establishment  of  a 
code  of  Senate  ethics  and  the  problem  of 
testimonial  dinners  the  careful  atten- 
tion and  thought  they  deserve,  it  is  plain 
from  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
we  must  first  clear  the  decks  of  another 
matter. 

The  matter  of  testimonial  dinners  Is, 
according  to  every  legitimate  under- 
standing of  the  concept,  a  true  case  of 
ethics.  It  requires  the  Senate  to  ask 
ethical  questions  and  to  make  ethical 
Judgments. 

But  the  Senate's  agenda  today  Includes 
the  quite  different  question  of  whether 
one  Senator  has  engaged  In  a  particu- 
larly wretched  brand  of  larceny  known 
as  "double  billing."  Ethnical  Judgments 
are  not  involved  at  all  here.  No  one,  I  am 
certain,  needs  persuading  that  deliberate 
double  billing  is  "\methlcal"— that  steal- 
tog  money  from  the  Oovemment  is 
wrong.  It  Is  a  crime  as  mean  and  wicked 
and  contemptible  as  any  that  a  public 
servant  could  commit. 

The  C(xnmlttee's  report  does  not  say 
that  I  deliberately  and  fraudulently 
charged  the  Senate  and  private  organi- 
sations for  the  same  travel.  But  this  Is 
the  only  meaning  that  can  be  read  into 
their  statement  that  I  requested  and  ac- 
cepted such  double  relmbmvement. 


Regarding  this  single  issue,  the  evi- 
dence is  in  conflict.  And  the  Senate,  like 
any  jury  in  a  court  of  law,  must  de- 
cide the  factual  issae:  it  miist  decide 
which  of  the  conflicttog  sets  of  evidence 
it  believes. 

If,  after  hearing  all  of  the  evidence, 
you  judge  me  to  be  a  thief,  I  believe  the 
Senators  should  reconsider  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  committee's  censure 
motion.  They  should  reconsider  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  punishment. 

Let  me  be  frank.  If  I  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  Senator  were 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  of  this  country,  I 
would  not  urge  that  he  be  censured.  I 
would  urge  that  he  be  expelled. 

The  concrete  charge  against  me  is  that 
between  1961  and  1965,  there  were  seven 
Instances  in  which  my  office  was  reim- 
bursed, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  both 
Government  and  private  sources.  The 
amounts  involved  ranged  from  $24.53  to 
$402.92.  The  total  amoxmt  Involved  in 
the  double  billings  was  $1,763.96. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset 
that  the  committee  did  not  question  the 
official  nature  of  the  seven  trips  at  issue 
here.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  chairman  diuring  the  course  of  the 
hearing,  and  it  was  confirmed  again  in 
the  committee's  report,  that  all  of  these 
trips  were — I  quote — "on  official  Sen- 
ate business." 

The  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide 
in  this  matter  is  simple  enough:  Were 
the  seven  double  billings  a  result  of  a 
conscious,  deliberate,  willful  attempt  on 
my  part  to  defraud  the  Government  or 
were  they  the  result  of  inept  or  inaccu- 
rate boolckeeping? 

Before  analyzing  this  matter  in  more 
detail.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the 
charge  is  so  inherently  implausible  that 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  how 
the  members  of  the  £thics  Committee 
found  against  me. 

I  have  been  in  public  life  now  for  more 
than  30  years  in  different  capacities,  and 
prior  to  this  time,  no  one  has  ever  ac- 
cused me  of  double  Wiling  or  of  chisel- 
ing in  any  other  way.  Indeed,  I  simply 
cannot  conceive  of  any  public  official 
Jeopardizing  his  entire  future  by  engag- 
ing In  the  kind  of  petty  larceny  that  has 
been  Imputed  to  me. 

Seven  double  billings  In  7  years  does 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
suggest  a  pattern  of  willful  villainy. 

A  double  billing  on  a  trip  to  PhUadel- 
phia,  costing  approximately  $24,  cer- 
tainly does  not  suggest  willfulness  be- 
cause any  person  Intent  on  defrauding 
the  Government  by  double  billing  would 
unquestionably  avail  himself  of  more  lu- 
crative opportunities.  And,  believe  me, 
I  had  many  such  opportunities  over  the 
period  of  the  nearly  8  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  and  the  4  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nor  is  willfulness  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  on  scores  of  occasions  when  I  could 
have  double  billed  if  it  had  been  my  ta- 
tention  to  defraud  the  Government  in 
this  way,  there  was  no  double  billing. 

Nor  can  the  charge  that  I  engaged  In 
this  Idnd  of  fraud  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  I  have  on  frequent  occasions 
forgone  per  diem,   or  billed  only  for 


hotel  accommodations  and  for  no  other 
expenses  incurred  In  the  coiuse  of  my 
travels. 

Not  an  iota  of  evidence  was  produced 
to  support  O'Hare's  accusation  that  I 
had  instructed  him  to  double  bill.  But 
there  was  a  mountain  of  evidence  to 
support  my  own  contentions  that  these 
rare  instances  of  double  billing  were 
clearly  due  to  errors  and  that  O'Hare 
himself  was  an  incredibly  inept  book- 
keeper. 

The  first  fact  that  should  be  made 
clear  Is  that  I  myself  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  so-called  double  billings. 

In  every  case,  it  was  O'Hare  who  wrote 
to  the  private  organizations  Involved  re- 
questing payment  of  my  transportation 
expenses. 

In  every  case,  it  was  O'Hare  who  picked 
up  tickets  at  the  Capitol  ticket  office  and 
billed  them  to  my  committee  credit  cards. 

The  vouchers  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  Government,  moreover,  were  never 
signed  by  me. 

I  myself  never  saw,  let  alone  signed, 
any  dociunent  Involved  in  the  billing  of 
a  private  organization  or  of  a  Senate 
committee. 

It  is  clear  from  an  examination  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yesterday  that  an  item 
of  particular  importance  to  the  commit- 
tee on  this  question  of  double  billings 
was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Senate 
vouchers  bore  my  signature.  At  page 
15671  of  the  Record  the  Senator  stated 
that  my  signature  does  appear  on  six  of 
the  nine  vouchers  Involved,  and  stated 
further,  "indicating  that  he  should  have 
known  of  these  payments  when  he 
signed." 

Again,  at  page  15674  of  yesterday's 
Recofu}  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee stated  that  while  O'Hare  either 
did  not  know  or  may  not  have  known 
about  more  than  one  source  of  reim- 
bursement, the  implication  is  clear  that 
the  committee  felt  that  I  knew  there  were 
two  sources  since  the  committee  thought 
that  I  signed  the  Senate  travel  vouchers. 
This  implication  is  unmistakable  from  an 
examination  of  the  Senator's  remarks 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
column  of  page  15674  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  I  never 
signed  one  of  those  vouchers.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  affidavit  of  a 
handwriting  expert,  Mr.  Charles  Appel— 
who  testified,  by  the  way,  during  the 
hearings — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's 
request. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  affidavit  executed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Appel,  a  handwriting  expert 
having  years  of  experience,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  merely  wish  to 
develop  the  facts.  Was  that  a  witness 
who  testified? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  the  same  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  he  testify  at  the 
hearings  to  the  signatures  the  Senator 
is  now  talking  about? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  he  did  not,  because 


I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
now  relating.  He  actually  gave  me  his 
affidavit,  or  gave  It  to  my  lawyers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Just  wanted  to  get 
the  facts  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DODD.  They  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  one  other  question?  Does 
the  Senator  have  other  affidavits,  on  any 
other  subjects,  which  he  proposes  to  offer 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not;  this  is  the 
only  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  affidavit  is  as  follows: 

AmoAvrr  Report  or  HANDWarriNG 
Examination 

1.  The  undersigned  states  that  he  Is 
Charles  Andrew  Appel,  Jr.,  of  3383  Stephen- 
son Place  Northwest,  Washlnerton,  D.C.  whose 
occupation  Is  that  ol  Document  Examiner. 

2.  He  Is  the  Document  Examiner  who  tes- 
tified at  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate March  16,  1967,  a  copy  of  whose 
qusjlficatlon  description  is  attached  hereto, 

3.  In  the  course  of  his  examinations  re- 
garding Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  there  was 
submitted  to  him  Senate  Vouchers  covering 
Air  Transportation  charges  payable  for  Sen- 
ator Dodd  as  follows: 

Voucher  2298  Mar.  19-25,  1961,  #2428, 
AprU  B-11,  1961.  #87  July  13,  1961. 
#418  and  #525  Sept.  27.  1901,  #407  Aug. 
10-13,  1962,  #403  June  17-18,  1963,  #83  July 
13,  1964.  #486  Sept.  8.  1965,  #663  Oct.  26, 
1965, 

4.  'nie  purpose  of  the  examinations  was  to 
determine  whether  the  signatures  thereon  of 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  were  or  were  not 
signed  by  him, 

5.  The  method  of  examination  Included 
studies  of  the  designs  in  comparison  with 
examples  known  to  have  been  signed  by 
Senator  Dodd  and  studies  of  how  the  signa- 
tures were  created, 

6.  And  the  result  of  the  examinations  Is 
the  conclusion  and  formal  opinion  that  the 
signatures  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  on 
the  travel  vouchers  designated  above  were 
not  executed  by  him  and  are  forgeries,  that 
is,  imitations  of  the  genuine  signature  de- 
signs of  the  senator,  such  as  appear  on  letters 
and  papers  of  ofllcl&l  business  emanating 
from  his  office. 

Charles  Ansrtw  Appel,  Jr., 

Examiner. 
Before  me  appeared  the  above  Charles  An- 
drew Appel,  Jr.,  this  19th  day  of  May.  1967 
and  being  duly  sworn  signed  his  name,  cer- 
tifying to  the  truth  of  this  affidavit. 

LORXNE  S.  LiOCAN. 

Notary  Public, 
District  of  Columbia. 
My  commission  expires  May  14,  1968. 

Trial  Baixir  To  Qvalitt  as  Document 
Examiner 

Give  your  full  name:  Charles  Andrew  Ap- 
pel, Jr. 

Give  your  full  address:  3383  Stephenson 
Pi..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

What  Is  your  occupation?  Examiner  of 
Questioned  Documents  In  clvU  cases,  which 
Includes  the  identification  of  handwriting, 
typewriting  and  other  mechanical  Impres- 
sions, paijer,  Ink  and  writing  materials;  and 
determination  of  the  authenticity  of  writ- 
ings. 

When  and  how  did  you  start  this  work? 
Was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1924,  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  Queatlonef.  Documents  and. 


after  becoming  proficient  In  this  work  was 
assigned  to  set  up  a  laboratory  and  analyse 
papers  In  FS.l.  cases.  The  F.BJ.  Laboratory 
was  established  in  1932  and  from  then  until 
my  retirement  December  31,  1948,  I  was  reg- 
ularly assigned  the  examination  of  specimens 
In  Criminal  cases.  Upon  retiring  at  the  end 
of  1948  I  set  up  my  own  laboratory  and  have 
been  engaged  In  the  examination  of  clvU 
cases. 

What  was  your  training?  LLB  Georgetown 
University  1922.  Admitted  to  the  bars  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  1923  and  to  practice 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  1929. 

Studied  the  literature  on  Document 
Analysis  and  the  application  of  scientific 
procedures  to  Investigations,  attended  lec- 
tures of  such  examiners  as  J.  Pordyce  Wood 
at  Northwestern  University  In  Chicago,  Al- 
bert S.  Oebom  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Wllmer 
Souder,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C;  conducted  research  to  de- 
velop methods  of  analysis  and  instructions 
for  Investigators  and  examiners,  lectured  to 
schools  of  Special  Agents,  to  examiners,  and 
to  the  National  Police  Academy,  and  pre- 
pared texts  used  in  F.B.I.  work. 

Where  have  you  qualified  as  a  witness  to 
give  testimony  as  a  Document  Examiner?: 
In  Federal,  State  and  Military  Courts 
throughout  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions, and  before  Committees,  CommlsElons, 
and  Congress. 

Name  one  or  two  well  known  cases  to 
which  you  were  assigned:  So-called  Pender- 
gast  election  frauds  cases,  K.C.  Mo.;  TWA  v. 
Howard  Hughes  et  al  N.Y.  (signatures); 
Banes  v.  Lee  San  Juan,  P.R.  (sequence  typ- 
ing and  signature) . 

Cases  submitted  by  Judges  to  act  as  Court 
Expert  under  new  rules — D.C,  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore:  R.  Hauptmann,  Kidnaping, 
Bronx,  N.Y.;  Manny  Strewl  et  al.  Kidnaping, 
Blnghamton,  N.Y.;  Duquesne  espionage  con- 
spiracy, German,  New  York;  Ludwlg  es- 
pionage conspiracy,  German,  New  York; 
Velva  Lee  Dickinson,  espionage,  Japanese, 
New  York;  Marine  Welding  Co.,  War  Frauds, 
Philadelphia;  Many  murder,  extortion,  and 
forgery  cases  in  State  and  Federal  Courts, 
Terre  Haute,  Salt  Lake,  Richmond,  Memphis, 
Birmingham,  Los  Angeles,  etc.;  Vincent 
Astor,  Harry  Publlcker,  Gertrude  Lare,  K. 
Roth,  Moody,  K — will  cases;  Aristotle  Onassls 
T.  Saudi  Arabia  suit  Paris,  Fr.  (signature- 
ink)  ;  Curmanl  v.  Sulerl  trial  at  Lanore, 
Pakistan   (writings-Kashmir  Accession). 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  explain,  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  did  not  see 
this  witness,  who  Mr.  Appel  is.  For  25 
years  he  was  the  top  handwriting  expert 
for  the  FBI.  He  has  appeared  in  more 
cases  across  this  land  for  25  years,  than 
any  other  handwriting  expert.  He  is  con- 
sidered by  everyone  who  is  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  to  be  perhaps  the  top 
handwriting  expert  in  this  country. 

He  examined  these  vouchers,  and  in 
this  affidavit  he  says — I  will  not  read  the 
entire  affidavit  and  bore  you  with  It;  It 
is  going  into  the  Record: 

As  a  result  of  the  examination,  it  is  the 
conclusion  and  formal  opinion  that  the  sig- 
natures of  Senator  Tomas  J.  Dodd  on  the 
travel  vouchers  designated  above — 

And  he  lists  them  by  date  and  identify- 
ing number — 

were  not  executed  by  him  and  are  forgeries — 
that  Is,  imitations  of  the  genuine  signature 
designs  of  the  Senator  such  as  appear  on 
letters  and  pai>er8  of  official  business  emanat- 
ing from  his  office. 

So  the  affidavit,  although  I  have  read 
only  part  of  it,  states  unequivocally  that 
this  renowned  expert  has  examined  every 


one  of  the  vouchers  in  the  record  and  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  not  one  of 
them  was  signed  by  me. 

I  knew  that,  anyway. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  the  money  which 
these  vouchers  generated  get  into  the 
Senator's  account,  or  is  It  the  Senator's 
position  that  this  money  was  taken  by 
someone  else? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  it  got  into  my 
account  through  this  worthless  book- 
keeper, who  deposited  checks— even  en- 
dorsed them  and  deposited  them.  That 
is  how  they  got  there,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  a  little  later. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittees  on  which  I  was  serv- 
ing prepared  the  voucher  for  a  partic- 
ular trip  and  someone  affixed  my 
signature. 

Well,  no  one  will  ever  do  it  again,  if 
I  am  around  to  sign  vouchers.  But  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  my  office  procedure  at 
the  time. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  what  apparently 
is  a  key  item  against  me  in  the  minds 
of  the  members-of  the  committee  is  com- 
pletely refuted. 

The  inf  requency  of  the  double  billings 
compared  vdth  the  total  number  of  trips 
I  took  during  the  period  in  question, 
moreover,  should  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  no  pattern  and 
no  deliberate  policy. 

Before  Mike  O'Hare  came  on  in  1961, 
there  had  been  two  double  billings  xmder 
two  different  bookkeepers. 

In  1961  Mike  O'Hare  double  billed 
once. 

In  1962  he  double  billed  once. 

In  1963  he  double  billed  once. 

In  1964  there  were  no  double  billings. 

And  in  1965,  the  year  of  his  defection 
to  Pearson  and  Anderson,  he  double 
billed  twice. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  double  billings 
that  took  place  before  O'Hare  became 
my  bookkeeper,  the  two  former  staff 
members  who  were  at  that  time  responsi- 
ble for  my  travel  arrangements  have  sub- 
mitted letters  stating  that  they  were 
certainly  never  Instructed  to  double  bill, 
and  that,  if  double  billings  did  occur, 
they  were  clearly  the  result  of  clerical 
errors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  two  statements  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  believe  one  of  them  Is  already  in  the 
Record,  the  one  from  Barbara  Van 
Trease.  There  is  another  one  from  Mr. 
Charles  I^ante,  which,  through  Inad- 
vertence, was  left  out  of  the  Record,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  It  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly want  the  Senator  to  have  the  benefit  of 
anything  in  his  favor.  I  believe,  however, 
that  he  is  mistaken  about  one  of  those 
letters  being  in  the  Record  now.  At  least, 
that  is  my  recollection.  For  the  present, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  to  look  at 
those  letters  for  a  moment?  He  can  bring 
this  subject  up  again  later. 
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Mr.  DODD.  That  will  be  satlBfactory. 
I  thought  the  Van  Trease  letter  was  In 
theRsooRo. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  the  request? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  a  Uttle  bewildered. 

Mr.  arrESNia.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  Inquiry  so  that  the 
Record  will  be  clear.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  he  withholds 
his  request  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  DODD.  Tes,  I  do;  out  of  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
mistake  about  this.  I  thought  that  one 
was  in  and  that  we  inadvertently  failed 
to  put  In  the  second  one. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  understands,  does  he 
not.  that  he  does  not  need  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  put  the  letters  in  the 
Rxcobd;  all  the  Senator  needs  to  do  Is  to 
read  them  Into  the  Record,  and  that  does 
not  require  the  consent  of  anybody. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  a  far  better 
parliamentarian  than  1. 1  do  not  want  to 
take  advantage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTKSrna.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
nectlout  understands,  does  he  not — I  am 
sure  other  Senators  do— that  It  is  clear 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  objecting  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  putting  It  In  the  Rkcord? 

Mr.  DODD.  Z  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  the  Ricoao  to  be 
clear. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand.  I  want  to  be 
I>erfectly  accurate  about  It  and  that  Is 
the  way  I  want  to  keep  It. 

But  O'Hare,  having  gone  through  my 
books  systematically  in  an  effort  to  find 
anything  that  might  compromise  me,  ap- 
parently came  across  the  several  In- 
stances of  double  billing  that  had  re- 
sulted from  his  own  slipshod  bookkeep- 
ing, and  he  told  the  committee  that  the 
errors  were  not  errors  but  that  they  were 
part  of  a  deliberate  effort  on  my  part  to 
defraud  the  Oovemment. 

O'BAn'B  BOOKXXXPINO  >xoomD 

Let  me  tell  you  what  kind  of  book- 
keeper O'Hare  really  was : 

On  21  occasions,  between  1961  and 
1966.  I  Incurred  travel  expenses  on  offi- 
cial busineas  to  my  home  State,  for  which 
I  was  entitled  to  reimbursement  but  for 
which  no  claim  was  ever  submitted. 
O'Hare  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  collect  relmbursemoit  In  15 
Instances  between  fiscal  1961  and  the 
fiscal  year  of  1966.  He  was  Indirectly 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  collect  re- 
imbursement in  15  instances  between 
fiscal  1961  and  the  fiscal  year  of  1966.  He 
was  Indirectly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  my  office  to  claim  reimbursement  for 
official  travel  to  Connecticut  subsequent 
to  his  departure,  because,  in  handing 
over  the  books  to  my  secretary.  Miss 
Moloney,  he  failed  to  give  her  any  In- 
struction on  this  matter.  Indeed,  his  only 
legacy  to  Miss  Moloney  consisted  of  seven 
notices  frtm  the  bank  informing  her  that 


checks  O'Hare  had  written  before  his 
departure  could  not  be  covered  by  the 
funds  available  in  my  checking  account. 
Imagine  a  bookkeeper  not  knowing  that 
an  account  he  was  responsible  for  and 
on  which  he  was  writing  checks  did  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  checks.  And  yet,  Mr.  O'Hare  was 
such  a  bookkeeper. 

O'Hare's  double  billings  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  Government  vouchers  of 
some  $1,700  for  which  no  claim  should 
have  been  filed.  His  "never  billings"  for 
trips  to  Connecticut  cost  me  roughly  the 
same  amount  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

O'Hare's  explanation  of  his  failure  to 
claim  reimbursement  for  the  many  home 
state  trips  for  which  I  was  entitled  to 
reimbursement  is  typical  of  his  careless- 
ness: 

This  is  what  he  said: 

In  order  to  gain  relmbiirsement.  I  would 
have  had  to  do  a  complete  .  .  .  for  tbat  year 
or  maybe  a  year  and  a  tuk.lt  .  .  .  and  for  the 
sake  of  Just  two  or  three  trips  this  was  Just 
too  arduous  a  task  for  me  to  do  at  tbla  time. 
(T.  1255-66) 


since  I 


There  is  no  year  since  I  entered  the 
Senate  that  I  have  not  traveled  to  Con- 
necticut at  my  own  expense  in  excess 
of  30  times.  It  would  have  required  no 
effort  at  all  for  a  competent  bookkeeper 
to  fill  out  vouchers  for  the  number  of 
trips  for  which  I  was  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement. But  Willie  O'Hare  considered 
it  too  arduous  a  task  to  arrange  for  my 
reimbursement,  the  fact  that  he  filled 
out  vouchers  for  travel  to  Connecticut  on 
three  occasions  for  James  Boyd,  on  one 
occasion  for  Marjorie  Carpenter,  and  one 
occasion  for  himself  makes  it  clear  that 
he  had  not  considered  the  task  too  ar- 
duous where  his  friends  were  Involved. 

In  addition  to  his  double  billings  and 
never  billings,  O'Hare  had  a  marked  pen- 
chant for  erroneous  billings.  On  five  oc- 
casions O'Hare  had  to  write  to  American 
Airlines  to  request  that  trip  charges  be 
transferred  from  one  accoimt  to  another 
account  because  his  initial  Instructions 
had  been  wrong.  Copies  of  these  letters 
have  been  provided  to  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  can  dearly  imderstand 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  with  respect 
to  Mr.  O'Hare's  failure  to  request  re- 
imbursement on  the  Senator's  travel,  Is 
the  Senator  saying  that  he  never  re- 
qiiested  reimbursement  on  any  travel 
during  that  period,  or  that  there  were 
21  Instances  in  which  he  did  not  request 
relmbiu-sement  although  he  had  re- 
quested such  reimbursement  in  other 
instances? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  say  again  what  I 
have  said.  I  hope  I  can  make  clear  to 
the  Senator.  There  were  21  times  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  when  I  was  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  trips  from  Wash- 
ington to  Connecticut  and  return  imder 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Senate. 
Six  times  other  bookkeepers  failed  to  ask 
for  reimbursement  for  that  travel  and 
15  times  O'Hare  never  asked.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  there  were  times 


when  he  did  ask  and  the  Senator  did  get 
reimbursed? 

Mr.  DODD.  There  were  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  were  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  aU. 

Mr  BENNETT.  None  at  all.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  all.  I  believe  I  am 
right. 

I  am  talking  about — ^I  want  to  be  care- 
ful about  my  facts.  I  am  talking  about 
trips  to  which  Senators  are  entitled,  to 
and  from  their  States  to  Washington 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  clear  is 
whether  there  were  more  than  21  oppor- 
tunities to  get  reimbursement  over  this 
period  of  time,  and  did  Mr.  O'Hare  claim 
some  of  them  and  get  reimbursement  or 
did  he  miss  them  all? 

Mr.  DODD.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
he  missed  15  and  six  were  missed  by  other 
bookkeepers. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  but  that  does  not 
answer  the  question.  Was  the  Senator 
entitled  to  more  than  21? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think 
that  was  the  total  number  I  was  entitled 
to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  get  clear. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  sure  I  am  right 
about  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  yield  in  order  to  permit  me 
to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oliio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  there  other  trips 
made  on  which  the  Senator  was  not  al- 
lowed reimbursement  and  for  which  the 
Senator  had  never  thought  of  asking  for 
reimbursement? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  cotu-se.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  go  home  30  times  a  year- 
hut,  beUeve  me,  that  is  a  most  conserva- 
tive figure.  I  am  sure  that  I  go  home  more 
often  than  that. 

I  never  ask  for  any  reimbursement  for 
those  trips.  I  could  not,  I  am  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  I  was  going  home  to  attend  to 
affairs  in  my  State. 

I  suppose,  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  must  have  traveled  back 
and  forth  to  Connecticut  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred times.  I  have  no  accurate  way  to 
estimate  the  number — a  great  many 
times. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  In  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  measure  in  my  own  mind  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  evidentiary  nature  of  the  state- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut has  made,  earlier  he  stated  that 
there  were  scores  of  Instances  in  which 
the  opportunity  for  double  billing  oc- 
curred but  he  could  not  himself  actual- 
ly  

Mr.  DODD..  Could  not  have. 

Mr.  OORE.  Would  the  Senator  be  more 
specific? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  such  trips  there  were.  I  think  there 
are  about  80  official  trips  which  I  have 
made  for  the  Government.  Out  of  those 
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80  trips,  only  the  five  under  O'Hare  were 
those  alleged  on  which  I  double  billed. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is,  in  the  order  of  what  number  of  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  the  Senator 
performed  the  double  role — in  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  as  he  regarded  it  for 
the  Government  and 

Mr.  DODD.  Doing  something  else. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  then  making  a  speech 
or  otherwise,  or  serving  an  Interest  which 
compensated  him  for  his  travel? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  those  figures 
accurately  at  my  fingertips,  but  I  can 
say  to  the  Senato-  from  Tennessee  that 
it  must  have  happened  many,  many 
times.  Many  times. 

A  little  later  on,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  that. 

Related  to  his  penchant  for  erroneous 
billings  was  the  fact  that  O'Hare,  In 
sending  my  airline  bills  for  1964  to  my 
Hartford  office  for  payment,  failed  to 
indicate  to  my  Hartford  office  that  six  of 
these  trips  had  already  been  paid  for  by 
private  organizations.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  again  paid  for  out  of 
campaign  funds. 

Moreover,  the  record  will  show  that 
this  witless  bookkeeper  who  has  now  set 

himself  up  as  a  custodian  of  public 
morals,  on  a  number  of  occasions  double 
paid  my  personal  bills,  including  one  bill 
for  more  than  $140.    - 

O'Hare's  slovenly  bookkeeping  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  nonpayment  of 
even  minor  bills  for  6  months  or  a  year 
on  end.  A  particularly  glaring  example 
was  his  failure  in  1962  and  again  in  1963 
to  send  in  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion checks  for  the  annual  membership 
fee  of  $20. 

As  a  result  of  his  failure,  my  member- 
ship in  the  bar  association  lapsed  and  I 
had  to  be  reinstated.  And  to  top  off  this 
record  of  unspeakable  carelessness,  when 
O'Hare  finally  got  around  to  paying  my 
delinquent  fee  in  the  summer  of  1964,  he 
overpaid  the  amount  due  by  $10. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Senator's  membership  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  lapsed? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Senator  had  to  apply  to  be 
reinstated  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  then,  when  Mr. 
O'Hare  finally  paid  the  dues,  he  overpaid 
them  by  $10? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  right.  He 
concealed  from  me  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  been  paid. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  sense  in 
dwelling  on  this  any  longer.  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
O'Hare  might  very  well  have  been  the 
all-time,  most  inefficient  bookkeeper  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  could  go  on  for  days  telling  you  about 
the  countless  Instances  of  slovenly  book- 
keeping that  were  discovered  by  my  ac- 
countants when  they  went  through 
O'Hare's  records  carefully  after  he  had 
left.  But  I  believe  that  what  I  have  al- 


ready said  Is  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
O'Hare  may  very  well  have  been  the  all- 
time,  most  inefficient  bookkeeper  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  O'HARZ'S  CSEDIBnjTT 

On  top  of  his  abysmal  bookkeeping  rec- 
ord, O'Hare  was  the  land  of  witness  to 
whom  no  judge,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  granted  any  serious  credibility.  He 
not  jierely  took  documents  from  my  of- 
fice, but  for  almost  6  months  after  he 
joined  the  conspiracy,  his  entire  Ufe,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  involved  a  daily  rou- 
tine of  deceit  and  lying  and  betrayal. 

O'Hare  told  the  committee  that  he  had 
personally  seen  me  sign  36  checks  that 
were  shown  to  him  during  his  cross-ex- 
amination. But  one  of  this  country's  top 
handwriting  experts,  Charles  Apel,  a  man 
who  served  the  FBI  for  25  years  as  a 
handwriting  expert,  testified  without 
contradiction  that  these  checks — includ- 
ing 19  checks  for  cash,  endorsed  by 
O'Hare — ^bore  forged  signatures.  Regret- 
tably, the  committee's  report  made  no 
mention  of  this  vital  evidence  relating  to 
O'Hare's  lack  of  credibility. 

O'Hare  also  admitted  that  he  had 
forged  my  signature  on  money  orders. 

According  to  O'Hare,  I  had  instructed 
him  to  pay  some  of  my  bills  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  for  Dodd 
account,  and,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
origin  of  this  money,  I  had  asked  that 
the  bills  be  paid  by  money  order.  He  said 
that  he  had  attempted  to  forge  my  signa- 
tures in  a  number  of  cases  because  the 
people  at  the  receiving  end  knew  my 
signature. 

This  entire  statement  is  so  incredible 
that  by  itself  it  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  convict  O'Hare  in  the  eyes  of  the 
committee. 

What  could  I  pjosslbly  have  concealed 
and  whom  could  I  possibly  have  deceived 
by  withdrawing  funds  in  cash  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  account  and  then 
using  this  cash  to  purchase  money  orders 
to  pay  my  bills? 

Whether  a  withdrawal  was  in  cash  or 
in  check  form,  the  records  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  would  have 
shown  that  I,  Senator  Dodd,  had  with- 
drawn so  much  money  on  the  date  in 
question. 

If  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  getting 
some  bills  paid,  would  it  not  have  been  a 
thousand  times  simpler  to  transfer  funds 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  account  to 
my  own  accoimt  by  check  and  then  write 
checks  of  my  own  against  the  money  that 
had  been  deposited?  Of  course  it  would. 

As  for  O'Hare's  claim  that  he  forged 
my  signature  because  some  of  the  people 
at  the  receiving  end  Itnew  my  signature, 
this  is  utterly  nonsensical  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it. 

In  the  first  place,  although  I  have  not 
purchased  money  orders  myself,  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  purchased  them 
that  signatures  are  imnecessary  on 
money  orders — that  the  name  of  the 
sender  can,  for  that  matter,  be  typed  in. 

In  the  second  place,  the  money  orders 
on  which  O'Hare  affixed  forged  signa- 
tures, Included  giant  corporations  like 
American  Express,  D.C.  Transit  System, 
District  Delivery  Service,  Army  Athletic 
Association,  Western  Union,  C.  k  P.  Tele- 
phone Co. 


I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  book- 
keeper in  any  one  of  those  companies 
who  would  know  my  signature  from 
Adam's,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  they  exam- 
ine signatures  that  way. 

Moreover,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ments, O'Hare  failed  to  forge  my  signa- 
ture on  other  money  orders  to  small  firms 
run  by  people  who  knew  me  well  and 
probably  could  have  recognized  my  sig- 
nature— ^for  example,  the  Cotter  Garage 
in  Hartford. 

O'Hare's  entire  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter was  a  tissue  of  lies  from  beginning 
to  end.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
clearly  demonstrable  proof  of  the  truly 
pathological  nature  of  the  testimony  of 
this  sick  and  vengeful  young  man  who 
apparently  has  convinced  himself — or 
has  been  convinced  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson — that  he  can  become  a 
national  figure  by  assisting  in  the  de- 
struction of  Senator  Dodd. 

But  there  was  much  more  than  this. 

O'Hare  admitted  that  he  had  partici- 
pated in  the  theft  of  documents  from 
my  office. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  conspired  to 
steal  and  publish  my  Income  tax  returns 
in  violation  of  Federal  law. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  acting 
out  of  vengeance  when  he  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  engaged  in  the  large- 
scale  theft  of  documents  only  after  the 
dismissal  of  his  girl  friend,  Terry  Golden, 
and  after  Jack  Anderson  had  given  him 
a  "pep"  talk  encouraging  him  to  steal 
my  documents.  He  also  described  how  he 
had  agreed,  at  Jack  Anderson's  urging, 
to  stay  on  the  job  so  that  he  could  con- 
tinue to  steal  docvmients. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  about  as  base 
a  form  of  dishonor  as  one  can  think  of. 
Whatever  Senators  may  think  of  Boyd — 
and  I  have  my  own  thoughts  about  him — 
or  Carpenter,  they,  at  least,  had  been 
dismissed.  But  this  base  character  came 
in  every  day,  smiling  and  fawning,  pre- 
tending to  be  my  friend,  my  faithful 
and  trusted  bookkeeper,  lying  to  me  every 
day. 

When  I  first  learned  someone  had 
broken  into  my  office,  O'Hare  wm  the 
first  one  I  called  In.  I  said,  "I  received 
an  anonymous  letter  telling  me  someone 
had  broken  into  my  office.  We  had  better 
change  the  locks." 

I  was  talking  to  the  thief.  But  he  never 
told  me. 

How  can  Senators  take  the  testimony 
of  such  a  man  and  say  he  is  credible 
and  reliable,  and  say  I  am  a  thief  be- 
cause he  said  so? 

What  is  happening  to  the  UB.  Senate 
If  I  caimot  look  at  my  fellow  Senators  In 
the  eye  and  say  this  is  a  fact? 

I  have  walked  among  you.  I  have  talked 
with  you.  I  have  Uved  with  you  more 
than  8  years. 

Does  any  one  of  you  know  any  time 
I  have  lied  to  you  or  done  any  dishonor- 
able thing  in  this  body,  ever  broken  my 
word,  ever  cheated  you,  ever  said  I  would 
do  this  and  then  done  something  else? 
And  yet.  In  the  face  of  this  record — 
In  the  face  of  O'Hare's  confirmation  of 
his  ability  to  deceive  and  his  indifference 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  of  his  ad- 
mission that  he  had  forged  my  signa- 
ture on  a  number  of  occasions,  of  his 
tangled  and  completely  incredible  testi- 
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rnooy  on  the  subject  of  the  numey  rarders, 
of  the  eleftrly  demoiutrable  fact  that  he 
wa«  motlTated  by  voigeance — ^in  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  committee's  r^^ort  was 
apparently  prepared  to  accept  the  word 
of  OUare  as  proof  that  I  had  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  deliberate  double 
billlng. 

But  i)erhap8  I  should  not  blame  the 
Ethics  Committee  too  much  for  being 
deceived  by  Mike  O'Hare  because,  I  am 
frank  to  confess,  I  myself  was  completely 
deceived  by  him  over  a  period  of  more 
than  6  months. 

I  not  merely  repudiate  the  charge  that 
I  oigaged  in  deliberate  double  billing: 
I  want  to  state  affirmatively  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  scrupulous  In  trying  to 
ke^  my  trip  expenditures  as  modest  as 
possible:  In  trying  to  separate  official  ex- 
penditures from  personal  expenditures  In 
the  case  of  trips  with  dual  purpose:  and 
in  seeking  to  correct  errors  whenever 
they  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

On  two  occasions,  trips  originally 
charged  to  Senate  subcommittees  were, 
at  my  request,  transferred  to  my  per- 
sonal travel  account. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  I  waived  per  diem  payments  be- 
cause no  expenses  were  incurred;  and 
there  is  at  least  one  voucher  which  shows 
that  when  I  was  in  Coimecticut  on  per- 
sonal business  and  left  from  New  York 
on  official  business,  the  air  fare  reim- 
bursed to  me  was  reduced  accordingly. 

An  Interesting  point  in  connection  with 
the  seven  trips  involved  In  the  "double 
billing"  charge  Is  that  for  two  of  them 
per  diem  vouchers  were  submitted;  no 
per  diem  was  requested  for  four  of  ttie 
trips;  and,  In  the  case  of  the  remaining 
trip,  per  diem  was  claimed  for  the  time 
on  official  business  but  I  was  removed 
from  per  diem  status  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately twenty  hours  when  I  was 
addressing  a  group  who  paid  me  an 
honorarium. 

If  It  was  my  intent  to  defraud  the 
Oovenmient  through  double  billings.  Is 
It  conceivable  that  I  could  have  been  so 
scrupulously  careful  In  so  many  other 
Instances? 

Was  I  honest  about  per  diem — and 
sometimes  dishonest  about  travel? 

Was  I  dishonest  in  San  Francisco  In 
1961 — ^whlle  I  behaved  with  integrity  in 
Miami  In  1963? 

It  simply  makes  no  sense. 

Because  I  found  this  conclusion  by  the 
Ethics  Ccffiomlttee  impossible  to  under- 
stand, I  carefully  restudied  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  and  Its  report,  as  well  as 
various  newspaper  reports,  and  c<8nmen- 
tarles  on  the  case,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering what  might  have  misled  the 
committee  members.  And  I  have  found 
one  clue  that  I  think  may  greatly  en- 
lighten the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  a  UPI  news  item  that  ap- 
peared In  a  number  of  papers  around 
the  country  on  May  5,  shortly  after  the 
Select  Committee  made  Its  report.  The 
story  Is  based  on  an  Interview  evidoitly 
granted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  who  served  as  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee. 

I  quote  the  portions  of  the  news  story 
that  relate  to  Senator  Bknhrt's  m>- 
parent  understanding  of  the  double  bill- 
ing case: 


The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  foimd  in  Its 
InTestigatlon  of  Senator  ISiomas  J.  Dodd  (D., 
Conn.)  tbat  tbere  waa  a  pattern  to  bla  dou- 
ble-bUUng  for  travel  expenaea,  It  waa  dla- 
cloaed  today. 

Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R.,  Utah),  the 
Committee  vice  chairman,  said  the  panel  took 
this  Into  consideration  In  rejecting  Sen. 
Dodd'8  explanation  that  the  double-billing 
waa  tbe  Inadvertent  result  of  negligence  by 
his  bookkeepera. 

Sen.  Bennett  said  the  Kthlcs  Committee 
discovered  during  Ita  Inquiry  that  "a  billing 
to  a  private  source  always  preceded  billing  to 
the  Government." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  has  some  connota- 
tion," Sen.  Bennett  said.  "Billing  to  the 
Oovemment  after  billing  to  another  Bource." 

The  Senators  will  note  this  theory  of 
the  case — namely,  that  a  suspicious  "pat- 
tern" emerges  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  seems  always  to  have  been 
billed  after  the  private  organization  was 
billed — evidently  influenced  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  besides  its  vice 
chairman.  For  Senator  Bennett  is  quot- 
edassaying: 

The  panel  took  this  Into  consideration  in 
rejecting  Senator  Dodd's  explanation.  .  .  . 

Let  me  observe,  first,  that  I  am  not 
sure  I  imderstand  the  reasoning  of  the 
"pattern"  theory;  I  do  not  really  under- 
stand how  the  time  sequence  of  the  pay- 
ments is  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  I  am  guilty  of  requesting  double 
payments.  From  my  own  experience  as  a 
lawyer,  I  would  say  that  it  would  prove 
absolutely  nothing  if  private  billings  were 
collected  before  the  Senate  committees 
were  billed,  or  if  the  official  billings  were 
Invariably  collected  before  I  collected 
from  private  sources,  or  If  the  procedures 
were  mixed  up. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
"pattern"  that  allegedly  suggests  some 
theory  of  guilt  simply  does  not  exist.  In- 
deed, the  facts  of  the  case  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  were  evidently  un- 
derstood to  be  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

The  facts  are  that  in  every  one  of  the 
double-billing  cases,  save  one,  the  San 
Francisco  trip,  the  Oovemment  was  not 
billed  after  the  private  organization  was 
billed — a  sequence  which,  according  to 
the  "pattern"  theory.  Justifies  suspicion 
of  guilt — but  before  the  private  organiza- 
tion was  billed. 

The  reason  for  the  actual  sequence  can 
easily  be  imderstood. 

On  six  of  the  seven  trips — the  Miami 
trip  was  an  exception  fn  this  case — the 
billing  to  the  Government  for  travel  ex- 
penses took  place  at  the  moment  my 
airplane  ticket  was  purchased — at  the 
moment;  that  Is,  when  a  committee 
credit  card  was  submitted  to  the  airline 
as  payment  for  the  fare. 

In  other  words,  the  billing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment took  place  not  only  before  the 
private  billing  took  place,  but  before  the 
trip  took  place. 

As  for  the  Miami  trip,  the  Government 
was  billed  somewhat  later,  because  in 
this  instance  I  paid  for  that  airplane 
ticket  out  of  my  personal  funds.  I  pur- 
chased the  ticket  on  August  10,  1962. 
Then,  shortly  after  I  returned  from  the 
trip  on  August  13,  my  office  asked  the 
Committee  on  the  Judkiary,  on  whose 
behalf  I  had  Incurred  this  out-of-pocket 
expense,  to  reimburse  me. 
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The  Senators  will  also  readily  under- 
stand why  the  private  organizations  in 
most  of  these  cases  were  billed  after  the 
trip,  and  thus  after  the  Government 
bilUng. 

The  normal  procedure  when  a  private 
organization  is  expected  to  defray  travel 
expenses,  is  to  forward  to  the  organiza- 
tion a  statement  of  such  expenses  after 
the  trip  has  been  completed. 

This  happened  In  each  of  the  cases 
except  the  San  Francisco  trip  of  1961. 
In  that  case  the  record  shows  that  the 
private  organization  calculated  the 
amount  of  travel  allowance  in  advance 
of  the  trip.  That  organization  also  paid 
my  office  before  the  trip,  and  thus  before 
the  erroneous  credit  card  billing  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Seven  trips  are  in- 
volved in  this  issue  pending  before  us. 
How  many  trips,  in  all,  were  made 
through  these  5  or  6  years  that  could 
have  been  used  for  double  billing,  If  that 
was  the  practice? 

Mr.  DODD.  Eighty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  there  were  80 
trips  made  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  seven  of  the  80,  it  is  claimed 
there  was  double  billing? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  And  remember  that 
two  of  the  seven  took  place  under  prior 
bookkeepers,  who  said  that  was  their 
mistake,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
So  it  is  actually  five. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  payment  of  billings  to 
private  orgsuilzatlons,  to  complete  the 
picture,  is  usually  forthcoming  within  a 
week  or  so  after  the  expense  claim  has 
been  mailed. 

So  much  for  the  actual  pattern  of 
billings  which,  as  I  say,  was  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  the  committee  members 
evidently  understood  it  to  be. 

Now,  I  also  think  I  know  why  the  com- 
mittee members  were  confused  on  this 
point — why,  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment billings  occurred  after  the  private 
organization  billings.  For  It  appears 
clearly  in  the  stipulation  set  forth  in  the 
committee's  record  that  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  Government  actually 
paid  the  billings  In  question  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  billings  were  paid  by 
the  private  organizations. 

Concretely,  the  time  lapses  ranged 
from  3  to  8  months.  Why?  Again,  for  a 
readily  understandable  reason. 

It  takes  time  for  airlines  to  process 
billings  that  are  made  through  credit 
cards. 

And  then  it  takes  still  more  time  to 
process  the  airlines'  claim  through  the 
Government — through  the  subcommit- 
tee's office,  through  the  Senator's  office, 
through  the  full  committee's  office, 
through  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office, 
through  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and,  finally, 
again  through  the  Disbursing  Office  for 
payment. 

If  there  is  any  "pattern"  involved  here, 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  evidently  be- 
lieved, it  is  simply  the  pattern  of  the 
elephantine    slowness    of    Government 


machinery  in  arranging  for  payments; 
it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
when  billings  were  made. 

Let  me  now  summarize  the  points  I 
have  made  in  answer  to  the  charge  that 
I  deliberately  double  billed  the  Govern- 
ment on  seven  occasions. 

First.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
I  was  aware  of  the  double  billing  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  West  Palm  Beach  trips. 
No  witness  testified  to  any  knowledge  of 
those  cases.  No  one,  not  even  a  Mike 
O'Hare,  said  that  I  had  instructed  them 
to  double  bill,  while  two  statements  from 
employees  who  helped  keep  my  books 
at  the  time  make  it  clear  that,  in  fact,  I 
guve  no  such  Instructions. 

Second.  As  for  the  other  five  trips, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  I  was  aware  of 
the  double  billing  except  for  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  one  witness  who 
made  out  an  luianswerable  case  against 
his  own  credibility. 

Third.  The  "pattern"  theory  of  the 
double  billings,  which  reportedly  in- 
fluenced the  select  committee's  members, 
plainly  dissolves  once  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  correctly  understood. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  case  like 
this  to  prove  in  mathematical  terms  that 
I  did  not  instruct  Mike  O'Hare  to  double 
bill.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  Jury  must 
weigh  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
and  must  determine  whether  it  Is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  word  of  the  accuser 
or  the  word  of  the  defendant. 

I  have  spoken  enough  on  the  subject 
of  O'Hare.  Now  let  me  repeat  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  told  the  Ethics  Committee 
solenmly  and  under  oath,  and  I  take  the 
same  oath  now  as  I  did  in  giving  my 
evidence  before  the  Ethics  Committee — 
that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
me  God. 

I  am  telling  the  truth  as  though  I 
had  to  face  my  Maker  in  a  minute. 

I  am  telling  you  the  truth  and  I  am 
concealing  nothing. 

May  the  vengeance  of  God  strike  me 
if  I  sun  doing  otherwise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  a 
case  entitled  "Thomas  J.  Dodd  against 
Drew  Pearson,  et  al.,"  pending  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  the  Senator  willing  to  take  the  witness 
stand  in  that  case  and  repeat  under 
sworn  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  perjury, 
what  he  is  saying  here? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
witness  stand  in  any  forum  in  the  world 
and  swear  imder  oath.  I  swear  now,  and 
I  will  swear  forever,  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  answer  any  question  that  any 
Senator  wants  to  ask  relevant  to  this 
double  billing? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  is  the 
Senator  willing  to  answer  the  truth  in 
that  district  court  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  imder  the  penalty  of  perjury, 
and  to  answer  It  before  any  other  trial 
tribunal  on  earth? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  I  am.  I  have 
great  respect  for  our  courts  not  only  as 


a  citizen,  but  also  as  a  lawyer.  And  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senate.  And 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  misunderstood 
when  I  say  that  I  want  the  respect  of 
my  colleagues. 

Now  let  me  say  under  oath  to  you  that 
I  did  not  order  or  request  double  billing 
in  these  cases;  I  have  never  in  my  life 
ordered  or  requested  double  billings  of 
any  kind.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  these 
seven  double  billings  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod were  the  result  of  inadvertent  er- 
rors made  by  my  bookkeeper.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  them.  On  my  pledged 
word  I  was  not  even  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence until  last  sununer  when  my 
lawyers'  review  of  the  books  verified  the 
duplications  that  had  earUer  been  dis- 
covered by  my  accusers. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  very  same 
carelessness  that  caused  me  to  be  over- 
paid in  seven  instances  caused  me  to  be 
underpaid  in  21  instances.  And  the  very 
same  personal  detachment  from  these 
matters  that  caused  me  to  be  unaware  of 
the  overpayments,  also  caused  me  to  be 
unaware  of  the  underpayments. 

I  make  this  statement  on  my  solemn 
word,  in  the  belief  that  my  colleagues 
will  accept  it — yes,  and  In  the  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  reconsider  their  judgment 
on  the  basis  of  the  statement  I  have 
made  here  today. 

If  Senators  cannot  look  one  another 
in  the  eyes  and  beUeve  an  affirmation 
solemnly  made  where  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  affirma- 
tion is  false,  then  the  whole  basis  of  this 
body  as  a  deliberative  society  has  dis- 
solved. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  before  clos- 
ing my  presentation  of  the  facts  in  this 
matter  that  I  have  sent  to  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $1,763.96,  representing  payment  in 
full  for  the  seven  trips  that  were  er- 
roneously billed  to  the  Government.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  previously,  this 
amount  is  roughly  offset,  or  perhaps 
even  more  than  offset,  by  the  21  trips  to 
Connecticut  for  which  my  office,  pri- 
marily because  of  O'Hare's  negligence, 
failed  to  biU. 

However,  that  does  not  do  much  for 
me.  It  is  more  important  to  me  by  1 
million  miles  that  you  do  not  believe  me 
to  be  a  sneak  thief,  a  petty  larcener,  a 
pickpocket,  or  a  crook.  Tliat  is  what  is 
important — not  the  money. 

I  rest  my  defense  on  the  charge  that 
I  have  engaged  in  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tice of  deliberate  double  billing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  through  with  the  double-billing 
part  of  his  speech? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am. 

BSCESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  at  this  time,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  approve,  a 
matter  which  I  have  already  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  that  Is  that  we  take  our  recess  now 
for  1  hour,  and  that  immediately  upon 
the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  the  Sen- 
ator will  take  the  floor  and  resume  his 
speech. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

At  11  o'clock  and  58  minutes  ajn.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  and 
58  minutes  pjn.,  the  same  day. 

At  12:58,  the  Senate  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Cannon)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
most  contrite  about  my  insistence  that 
Senators  be  present  to  hear  Senator 
DoDD's  speech.  I  knew  he  W£is  going  to 
make  a  magnificent  address,  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  telling  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard;  and  inasmuch  as  I  was  aware 
of  what  was  in  store  for  the  Senate,  I  did 
not  want  Senators  to  ndss  it.  I  realize 
that  I  may  have  Incurred  their  displeas- 
ure, but  I  h<^>e  they  know  what  I  have 
in  mind.  They  should  not  have  missed 
that  speech.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  under- 
stands and  appreciates  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


(No.  139  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Morton 

Allott 

Harris 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Murphy 

Baiter 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

HIU 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

PeU 

Boggs 

HoUlnga 

Percy 

Brewster 

HruBka 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.RUBseU 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Sma  there 

Church 

Lausche 

Smltb 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sparknxan 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Msgnuson 

StennlB 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

WUUams,  Del. 

Elrvln 

Met^alf 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Tarborough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

Gore 

Montoya 

Orlffln 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 
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TheFRBSIDina  OFFTCXR.  7lM  Sen- 
ate nlB  te  In  4wder. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  MB  Mrare  of  tbe  fact  ttaftt 
I  taav*  had  asr  baok  tamad  to  a  nua^bcr 
of  Saoatocs.  It  had  not  ooeorrad  to  ma 
until  I  was  nearly  flnlahed  this  morning. 
Would  It  be  aoeeptable  If  I  took  a  aeat 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chaniber  so  that  lean 
face  all  of  my  coOeacaee? 

Mr.  ICANSn^^D.  Tea,  indeed. 

Mr.  LOWa  of  LouMana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  LonlMana.  There  haw 
bem  two  Senatcvf.  the  Senator  frmn 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskzx]  and  the  Senator 
frora  lllehlgan  rMr.  Hakt],  wbo  have 
volunteered  their  seats  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oonnectleut  and  his  eouneel 
may  move  to  tboae  seats  and  face  the 
entire  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  seneroelty.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  tnm.  Michigan 
might  occupy  the  two  seats  which  have 
been  vaeated. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  IX»o  and  his  eoon- 
sd  moved  to  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.)  

The  PRESiraNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Onmectlcut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  XiOlVO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preeldent. 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOEH).  Tee,  I  yield.  I  am  aanj  to 
delay  the  Senate.  R  has  been  suggested 
that  I  might  get  over  nearo- to  the  emter 
so  that  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  can  hear  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  That  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  LONG  (rf  liOuMana.  Mr.  Prerident, 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  pointed  out  tai  his 
statement,  tlwre  is  a  questloo  ta  who  is 
lying.  Is  Tboius  J.  Dews  the  liar  or  is 
Michael  O'Haie  the  liar? 

The  Senator  said  that  his  name  was 
forged  to  certain  documents.  We  have 
blown  up  signatures  on  those  checks.  I 
would  aft  the  Senator  to  look  at  the 
chart  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
tell  me  if  he  can  recognize  which  Is  his 
signature  and  which  is  the  forgery. 

Mr.  DODD.  Clearly  the  <me  on  top  is 
not  my  slgnatore. 

Mr.  LOHO  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator explain  why  the  one  on  top  is  not 
his  signature  and  why  a  handwriting  ex- 
pert would  so  advise? 

Mr.  TXJiOD.  I  know  my  signature,  niat 
is  not  mine. 

Mr.  IXDNO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  look  at  the  first  letter,  the  "T" 
on  Tbomas. 

Mr.  DOIgJ.  I  do  not  write  that  way. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  llie  Senator 
does  not  write  a  "T"  that  way. 

Did  the  handwriting  expert  say  In  his 
Judgment  ttmt  that  could  not  have  been 
a  "TT  written  by  Taoiua  Dodd? 

BSr.  DODD.  I  think  be  said  that  in 
effect. 

Mr.  LOMa  of  lAiIilana.  I  art:  that  the 
Senator  look  at  the  letter  "J." 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  make  that  kind 
of  "J.- 
Mr. LONQ  of  Loniaiana.  Will  ttae  Sen- 
ator look  at  ttae  letter  "J"  In  the  name 
"Tmaaum  J.  Dow."  ami  tell  xae  ff  ttae 
other  two  are  signatures  that  the  Sen- 
ator wrote  himself? 


Mr.  DODD.  The  two  lower  ones  are 
very  diffleult  for  me  to  distlngui^  one 
from  the  other.  My  recOIlectUm  is— I  be- 
lieve It  is  true — that  the  middle  one  is 
mine,  but  do  not  hold  me  to  that. 

Mr.  LOfNQ  of  Looisiaiia.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  th^ 
look  very  much  alike,  would  not  the 
Senator  say  on  those  two  lower  signa- 
tures.  ttae  "J"  looks  aocnethlng  Uke  the 
the  way  the  Senator  writes  the  l^ter 
"J"  for  his  middle  Initial? 

Mr.  TXyOD.  Tes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  What  does  the 
"J"  stand  for? 

Mr.  DODD.  Joskph. 

Mr.  UOSQ  of  Louisiana.  Thoicas  Jo- 
seph DoDO.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at 
the  "J"  on  the  \ap.  Is  not  that  "J"  <»ie 
thousand  percent  different  from  the  way 
TBOitAS  J.  Dodd  signs  his  name? 

Mr.DODD.ItlstoSML 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislaaa.  Is  that  not.  In 
the  Senator's  opinion,  and  on  advice  of 
handwriting  experts,  a  forgery  by  Ml- 
chaelJ.  O'Hare? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  but  I  believe  with 
respect  to  that  signature  he  used  the 
word  "forgery."  Maybe  it  is  technically 
accurate,  but  my  recollection  of  the  rec- 
ord was  that  he  did  not  pretend  he  was 
trying  to  Imitate  my  signature  oa  the 
top  one,  as  I  recall  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  not  these 
signatures  from  the  double  hilling? 

Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisifuia.  Is  that  not 
from  the  doidale  billing  charge? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  they  are  taken  from 
the  so-called  money  orders. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Money  orders. 
In  any  event  is  that  not  the  way  Michael 
O'Hare  would  write  the  xuune  "Thomas 
J.  Dodd"? 

Mr.  DODD.  He  sometimes  did.  but  I 
think  I  can  help  ttae  Senate.  I  tried  to 
explain  that.  He  sometimes  signed  my 
name  ai  it  mniears  on  the  top  line,  and 
he  sometimes  signed  my  name  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  bottom  Ilna  His  explanation 
of  that,  as  I  reeaU,  was  that  to  ttaoae 
companies  he  thoui^t  would  not  know 
my  signature,  he  used  the  top  ioem.  To 
those  companies  he  thought  would  know 
my  signature,  he  used  ttie  bottom  one.  I 
tried  to  e^>lam  to  the  Senate  that  if  they 
wlU  take  his  testimony  and  read  it,  it  did 
not  make  sense  becMise  ttae  oomp«miefl 
to  which  he  sent  the  bottom  signature 
were  not  oompanies  that  would  know  my 
signature  frtxn  Adam's.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, forge  my  signature  on  money  orders 
to  local  companies  ii^ere  I  live  in  Hart- 
ford, and  personal  friends,  who  know 
my  signature  very  well. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  One  thing 
remains  very  obsciu-e  to  me  from  the 
Senator's  presentation,  which  is  other- 
wise complete.  Why  did  the  Senator  ever 
hire  that  man?  How  did  the  Senator  come 
to  hire  a  man  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  DODD.  WeU,  I  thought  he  was  a 
good  young  man.  and  I  believe  he  was. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  by  some- 
one— ^I  cannot  recall  who.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Catholic  University. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  you  a 
CathiHic? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  but  do  not  hold  that 
against  me. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 


ator from  Connecticut  bold  it  against 
him? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  explain  why  he  hired  a  man  of 
that  sort  and  put  him  on  the  Federal 
payroll? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time 
he  had  any  deficiencies  of  character.  I 
did  not  believe  he  did.  I  think  this  de- 
veloped after  these  other  things  hap- 
pened. I  think  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  other  people. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer 
the  question.  I  thought  he  was  a  good 
young  man.  I  trusted  him.  I  do  not  think 
he  betrayed  me  until  pretty  late  in  the 
game  when  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  others.  That  is  my  only  explanation. 
How  does  one  explain  something  like 
this?  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  in  others.  I 
have  enough  of  my  own. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Was  that  man 
in  coUege,  or  how  long  had  he  gradu- 
ated from  college  when  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  hired  him? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  hired  him  when  he  was 
a  student,  part  time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  A  student  at 
Catholic  University? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator give  him  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  Irishman  going  to  Catholic 
University? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  But  for  a 
while,  he  was  a  nice,  honest,  decent  fel- 
low? 

Mr.  DOEO).  He  was.  to  me.  I  bdieve  he 
was.  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  these  re- 
ligious things.  I  have  relatives  who  are 
BapUsU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  BCr.  Preaident.  we 
are  unable  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Connectlcnt  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
could  ralae  his  virioe  or  peibape  move 
down  Into  the  wen  of  the  Chamber  so 
that  all  Senators  can  hear  >><"» 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  where  the  Senator  U  stand- 
ing now  he  WlU  be  heard  and  will  be 
heard  plainly.  I  think  that  each  Sen- 
ator should  stay  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  win  try  to  raise  my  voice 
as  much  as  I  can.  Can  the  Senator  hear 
me  now? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  we  can  hear 
you.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOEO.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
again  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  major- 
ity leader  and  to  the  minority  leader 
for  the  kindness  they  have  extended  to 
me.  and  to  Members  of  ttae  Senate  as 
well.  I  believe  that  all  can  miderstand 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
me.  It  is  my  political  life  that  is  at  stake. 

I  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  dis- 
honored. 

TcarxKomu.  and  campaion  rums 
Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution  is  what  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  at  this  hour. 

The  matter  of  testimonials  Is  more 
c<Mnpllcated,  but  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  erred  as  seriously  on  this 


point  as  it  did  on  the  point  of  deliberate 
double  billings. 

The  resolution  presented  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  charges  me  with  having  exer- 
cised the  Influence  and  power  of  my  of- 
fice to  obtain  and  use  for  my  personal 
benefit,  funds  from  the  public  through 
political  testimonials  and  a  political  cam- 
paign. In  its  conclusion,  the  report  says 
that  from  the  campaign  funds  and  testi- 
monial funds  received,  I  authorized  the 
payment  of  at  lesist  $116,083  for  personal 
purposes. 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  the  committee 
arrived  at  the  figure  of  $116,083,  and, 
regrettably,  the  report  contains  no  item- 
ization which  would  enable  me,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  interested  reader,  to 
know  what  precise  expenditures  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind. 

By  lumping  campaign  fimds  together 
with  testimonial  funds,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  report  succeeds  in  creating 
the  impression  that  all,  or  most,  or  at 
least  a  very  substantial  of  the  $116,083, 
supposedly  used  for  personal  purposes, 
came  from  campaign  funds.  This  sim- 
ply Is  not  so. 

My  lawyers  have  subjected  the  rec- 
ords to  a  painstaking  examination  and, 
according  to  their  calculations,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,100  out  of  $246,000  received 
lor  my  campaign,  was  spent  for  personal 
purposes.  They  told  me*  that  in  prepar- 
ing this  itemization,  they  deliberately 
erred  on  the  side  of  being  hard  on  me — 
and  from  a  quick  look  at  the  tabulated 
expenses,  I  notice  that  they  have  charged 
as  a  personal  expense  a  trip  made  by  my 
son,  Thomas  Dodd,  Jr.,  to  AshevlUe,  N.C., 
where  he  stood  in  for  me  at  a  fimction 
I  was  unable  to  attend  and  read  my 
speech.  An  item  like  this,  I  believe,  is 
clearly  a  political  expense. 

In  any  case,  this  $3,100  is  less  than  the 
deficit  incurred  by  my  campaign.  It 
merely  serves  to  reduce,  but  does  not 
eliminate,  that  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  defend  the  use 
of  even  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  from  my  campaign  funds  for  per- 
sonal purposes.  It  may  be  technically 
permissible,  but  it  does  not  measure  up 
to  my  own  standards,  and  it  would  not 
have  happened  had  I  luiown  about  it. 

But  I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  question 
of  the  so-called  political  testimonials,  be- 
cause this  is  what  98  percent  of  the  com- 
mittee's charges  is  all  about. 

I  have  read  and  reread  the  committee's 
charges,  and  I  cannot  construe  it  other- 
wise than  meaning  that  the  political  tes- 
timonials organized  in  my  behalf  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  law  or  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  rules. 

If  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  com- 
mittee's report  fails  to  specify  precisely 
which  law  has  been  violated. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  in  1961 
that  a  testimonial  dinner  be  held  for  me, 
I  felt  uneasy  about  it.  I  am  not  the  kind 
of  person  who  enjoys  testimonial  affairs, 
and  I  guess  most  people  do  not.  It  is  al- 
ways an  embarrassment  and  always  dif- 
ficult. But,  I  did  the  one  thing  I  thought 
a  prudent  man  should  do. 

I  went  to  a  lawyer  who  I  thought — and 
still  think  now — was  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  this  country.  He  and  I  had 
served  together  as  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
neys in  Hartford.  Our  families  were  close. 


We  became  law  partners.  For  a  number 
of  years  now  he  has  been  a  distinguished 
Federal  Judge.  I  had  great  respect  for 
him  then  and  I  do  now. 

I  told  him  that  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  me  had  been  suggested  and  I  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  right  or  wrong  of 
it,  should  I  do  it,  or  should  I  not. 

He  said,  "Well.  Tom,  let  me  look  it  up, 
and  I  will  let  you  know  what  I  think 
about  it." 

I  do  not  recall  exactly  whether  it  was 
a  week  or  a  few  days  later  that  he  called 
me  and  said,  "Tom,  It  is  all  right.  Your 
friends  can  do  this  for  you  if  they  want 
to,  and  you  can  use  this  money  to  clear 
up  your  obligations." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  said,  as  I 
recall  it  was,  "You  can  do  what  you  want 
to  with  it,  and  I  know  what  you  want  to 
do  with  it." 

WeU.  I  took  that  advice  as  being  good 
advice.  I  accepted  it  as  such. 

Actually,  I  also  talked  to  other  lawyers 
and  I  got  the  same  opinion  from  them. 

In  any  event,  after  these  proceedings 
were  underway.  Judge  Blumenfeld  ex- 
ecuted an  afQdavlt  which  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  yesterday,  on 
page  15696,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

AfTIDAVTr 

State  of  Connbcticut, 
County  o/  Hartford,  »s: 

M.  Jooeph  Blumenfeld,  being  duly  sworn, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"1.  In  1960  or  1961,  whUe  I  was  stlU  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law  and  prior 
to  my  appointment  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge,  I  advised  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  in  connection  with  the  then  proposed 
testimonial  dinner  which  was  subsequently 
held  in  his  honor  on  November  21,  1961.  At 
that  time  I  was  familiar  with  the  proposed 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  testimonial  din- 
ner, and  I  understand  that  the  dinner  was 
actually  carried  out  in  that  manner. 

"At  that  time  I  eulvised  Senator  Dodd  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  dinner  should  be 
treated  by  blm  as  a  gift  excludable  from 
gross  income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  provisions  of  section  102(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
that  he  wa«  free  to  use  these  net  proceeds 
in  any  way  he  wished  and  not  solely  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

"M.  Joseph  Blttmenteu)." 

Subscribed  to  In  my  presence  and  sworn 
to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  February,  1967. 
Benjamin  Sanders, 

Notary  Public. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  that  was  the 
first  testimonial  dinner. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  clear 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  at  this 
moment — through  the  Senator's  presen- 
tetion,  at  least — why  the  Senator  held 
such  a  dinner. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  hold  it.  My 
friends  knew  what  had  happened  to  me 
from  1956  to  1959. 1  think,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me,  I  will  explain  that  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor explain  the  item  which  was  men- 
tioned yesterday,  and  which  stands  out 
like  a  sore  thumb,  the  trip  to  the  race- 
track? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  much  of  a  race 


fan.  I  like  horses,  but  I  am  not  a  devotee 
of  racetracks.  I  took  my  stefl  there  after 
this  impleasant  incident  in  my  office.  I 
guess  I  have  gone,  maybe  once  a  year, 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  I  usually  put 
$10  in  my  pocket  to  lose. 

That  is  how  it  happened. 

It  has  been  bandied  about  so  that  the 
impression  has  been  made  that  I  am  a 
racetrack  fan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  that  an 
outing  for  the  Senator's  office  steff  to 
create  good  will,  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened with  his  ofiBce  staff? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  and  that  is  all  it  was. 
By  the  way,  my  wife  was  in  Connecticut. 
Therefore  I  took  along  my  son.  That  is 
what  that  was  about. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  I  was  dis- 
cussing. If  testimonials  do  not  violate 
any  law,  do  they  perhaps  violate  some 
existing  Senate  rule?  If  they  do.  the 
committee  has  failed  to  specify  which 
rule  was  violated. 

I  wish  testimonials  were  out  of  busi- 
ness. At  least  I  am  sure  I  wish  so  today. 
I  wish  there  were  no  such  tlUng. 

However,  there  Is  nothing  more  com- 
mon in  the  Stete  from  which  I  come 
than  testimonial  affairs.  Never  a  week 
passes  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  but 
that  several  of  them  are  held  for  people 
In  private  life,  for  persons  in  public 
life,  for  persons  retired  from  an  active 
life. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  law  or 
rule  prohibiting  testimonials,  and  that 
I  have  been  Judged  ccMnpletely  on  the 
basis  of  nonexistent  standards. 

The  fact  is,  further,  that  nowhere  does 
the  report  of  the  committee  explicitly 
condemn  as  Ulegal  or  unethical  the  use 
of  testimonial  affairs  as  a  method  of  rais- 
ing funds  Intended  as  gifts  for  men  in 
public  life. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out 
that  no  person  should  be  required  to 
speculate  or  to  guess  whether  a  course 
of  action  violates  a  standard  of  conduct 
which  remains  to  be  adopted.  "Such  a 
procedure"  said  the  court,  "Is  at  war 
with  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
common  law."  But  this  is  precisely  what 
has  been  done  in  my  case. 

The  committee's  report  appears  to  im- 
ply that  the  people  who  attended  testi- 
monials in  my  behalf  were  somehow  mis- 
led. This,  like  the  double-billing  charge, 
strikes  at  my  heart,  because  it  has  the 
connotation  of  treachery,  deceit,  dis- 
honesty— ^the  connotetion  that  I  fooled 
people — which  I  did  not  do. 

Now,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  invitetions 
to  testimonial  dinners  in  my  time,  and  I 
cannot  remember  a  single  one  which  said 
anything  more  than  that  there  wsis  going 
to  be  a  testimonial  to  honor  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  they  said.  There 
is  no  rule  and  no  law  requiring  that  they 
say  more.  And  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
can  be  found  guilty  of  violating  a  non- 
existent rule.  This  runs  counter  to  every 
concept  of  civilized  justice. 

As  everyone  In  Connecticut  knows,  I 
publicly  offered  to  refund  the  money  to 
any  person  who  claimed  that  he  had  not 
understood  the  nature  of  the  various 
testimonials  smd  that  he  had  really  in- 
tended his  money  as  a  political  contri- 
bution. This  offer  was  carried  promi- 
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DtaxOr  on  the  front  page  of  every  Con- 
neetleut  paper  and  over  every  Connecti- 
cut rado  and  TV  station. 

Tk)  date  only  one  person  who  attended 
these  afbln  has  written  in  to  aak  that 
his  $25  contribution  be  refunded  to  htm, 

On  the  other  hand,  between  400  and 
500  people  who  iMirehased  tickets  have 
submitted  statements  saying  that  they 
did.  In  fact,  Intend  their  contribution  as 
gifts. 

lUs  large  number  of  affidavits  has 
come  In  despite  the  fact  that  many  per- 
sons were  only  contacted  by  telephone 
or  mail  with  little  or  no  f  oUowthrough ; 
despite  all  the  advene  publicity  result- 
ing froBi  the  Pearson-Anderson  vendetta, 
de9ite  the  understandable  fear  of  some 
people  of  involvement  in  a  controversial 
matter;  and  despite  the  attempted  In- 
ttmUlattan  t^  Jack  Anderson  in  a  char- 
acteristically distorted  q;>eech  over  the 
the  Connecticut  radio  in  which  he 
threatened  anyone  who  signed  an  a£Q- 
davlt  with  a  chatge  of  perjury. 

I  think  Z  heard  someone  suggest  yes- 
terday that  there  is  something  a  little 
fishy  about  these  affidavits.  It  was  im- 
plied that  these  people  bad  signed  the 
affidavits  because  they  were  my  friends. 
or  because  tbear  had  been  pressured  to 
sign  them. 

There  is  not  an  iota  <rf  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  Is  so. 

I  think  one  of  the  confusions  attend- 
ing this  Item  is  the  numeilcal  cocfuston. 
The  same  peoviB  attended  several  testi- 
moQlala.  If  you  add  them  all  up,  you  will 
come  out  with  figures  far  in  exetn  of 
the  actual  number.  A  good  number  of 
them  were  my  frtends.  Tbey  went  in 
1941.  they  went  in  l»e3,  they  went  In 
18W.  But  they  were  not  three  people; 
there  was  Jnst  one  person. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  at  this  point 
that  I  also  received  the  impression  yes- 
tnday  that  it  was  ftit  to  be  slgniflcant 
that  only  Democrats  attended  these 
aflain. 

I  have  never  been  a  bitter  partisan. 
Z  am  not  now.  And  I  am  not  ashamed 
ot  that,  ^thn-. 

The  fact  of  ^e  matter  Is  that  at  that 
fitrt  1B61  testimonial,  former  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  wlio  sat  for  years  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  was  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  was  not  there,  because 
he  was  taken  m,  and  that  Is  the  only 
reason.  I  had  gone,  a  Aort  ttane  b^ore.  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  spoken  at  a  testi- 
monial for  him,  because  I  liked  him,  and 
he  had  been  asked  by  the  committee  to 
come  down  to  Hartford  to  speak  at  mine. 

Who  else  was  there?  Why,  one  of  the 
QUtstamBng  Republicans  in  the  State  of 
OonueeUcut,  former  RepuMcan  Major 
wmhun  Ifortenaen  of  Hartford,  whose 
affidavit  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  put 
in  the  Rscoaa  yesterday. 

BUl  Mortensen  Is  my  friend.  I  would 
like  to  believe  he  votes  for  me.  I  hope 
he  does.  But  he  is  my  friend  In  any  event. 
And  every  time  there  has  been  a  testi- 
monial for  me.  he  has  bought  a  ticket  to 

The  last  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Connecticut  was  there,  Mr. 
Clayton  Oengras. 

Toa  ten  me  that  this  was  Just  Dodd's 
political  cronies?  That  Implication  Is  not 
true. 
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I  could  run  down  that  list  with  you, 
name  after  name.  There  were  many 
businessmen  and  executives  who  were 
not  all  Democrats  l^  a  long  shot.  I  do 
not  say  this  boastfully,  but  they  are  my 
friends. 

I  have  lived  among  them.  I  think  I 
have  their  confldeoce.  I  believe  they 
voted  for  me.  I  think  they  wanted  me  to 
get  along  well.  They  wanted  to  help  me 
out. 

It  just  is  not  true,  my  fellow  Senators, 
that  this  was  a  Fancy  Dan  political 
stunt.  It  was  notiilng  of  the  sort. 

I  want  to  read  Just  one  letter.  It  is 
typical.  It  Is  addressed  to  me,  dated 
March  7,  1967,  and  reads  as  foUows: 

Deax  Tdm:  Wbenevw  I  haTe  bought  my 
ttcketa  tot  •  dinner  la  your  honor.  It  wms 
because  It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
&  contribution  to  you  without  causing  you 
any  embarrassment.  Truly  no  one — 

This  part  I  would  rather  leave  out.  but 
X  had  better  read  the  whole  letter — 

Truly  no  one  who  does  as  much  for  the 
people  and  the  country  as  you  do  can  also 
have  the  time  needed  to  make  a  living  for 
your  family. 

My  contrlbuUona  v«re  for  you.  not  for 
any  campaign  ezpensea.  After  all.  In  poUUca 
I  am  a  registered  Bepubllcan,  not  a  Demo- 
crat. And  I  write  this  letter  to  you  l>eeau8e 
I  read  about  the  way  they're  trying  to  dis- 
credit you. 

The  letter  Is  signed  "A.  H.  Layte. 
president,  Morris  Packing  Co."  He  is  a 
well-known  man.  and  that  is  a  well- 
known  concern  in  my  State. 

Let  me  tell  you,  my  frloids.  there  are 
many  more  like  him.  They  are  all  sworn 
affidavits.  True  my  lawyers  did  have  a 
form  prepared,  but  we  had  little  time 
to  get  these  for  the  committee.  And  I 
want  to  emphasize,  no  one  was  coerced. 
No  one  was  pressured  No  one  was,  I  am 
sure,  urged  or  pressured  into  signing 
such  an  affidavit.  They  did  so  willingly, 
to  establish  the  facts. 

These  hundreds  of  affidavits  constitute 
substantial  and.  Indeed,  overwhelming 
proof  that  those  who  attended  these  sev- 
eral testimonial  functions  understood 
their  nature  and  did  Intend  their  contri- 
butions as  contrfbutlocs  to  a  testimonial 
affair,  and  not  to  a  p^tical  affair. 

The  rule  is  that  the  intent  of  the  donor 
Is  the  determining  factor  in  deciding 
whether  a  contribution  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  gift. 

I  believe  that  these  hundreds  of  affi- 
davits constitute  overwhelming  proof 
that  those  who  attended  the  several 
tfstlmonlsl  functions  understood  their 
nature  and  did  Intend  their  contributions 
as  gifts. 

The  nature  of  a  gift  is  that  It  is  to  be 
spent  at  the  discretlm  of  the  recipient. 
Legally,  there  are  no  limits  on  this  dis- 
cretion. But  to  make  my  personal  posi- 
tion clear,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  In 
my  Senate  q>eech  of  March  10:  I 
would  not  consider  it  proper  if  a  Senator 
used  testimonial  funds  to  enrich  himself 
or  to  live  lavishly.  But  I  do  consider  it 
proper  for  a  Senator  to  use  such  funds 
at  his  discretion  to  help  liquidate  cam- 
paign deficits,  to  pay  off  simdry  political 
debts,  to  offset  his  co^  of  office,  and  to 
offset  or  reimburse  himself  for  any 
money  he  may  have  put  out-of-pocket  to 
meet  such  politically  connected  expense. 
This  is  what  I  did. 
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In  ttiis  connection.  I  want  to  caU  your 
attention  to  what  Paul  Douglas,  a  former 
and  bonmred  Member  of  this  body,  said  in 
Boston  OD  Monday  of  this  week: 

Lei  there  be  no  mors  laoUah  talk  about 
testimonial  dinners  .  .  .  being  improper 
They  arc,  on  the  contrary,  the  moM  eflectlie 
and  moat  decent  device  which  has  yet  been 
developed. 

I  believe  that  the  report  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  erred  in  its  conclusions 
among  other  reasons  because  it  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  basic  arithmetic 
of  my  iMsition. 

■nie  hnplicaUon  of  the  report  to  the 
average  reader  would  unauestionably  be 
that  I  have  abused  my  position  to  enrich 
myself.  This  Just  is  not  tnae. 

I  have  not  enriched  myself  from  pub- 
lic office,  and  all  of  those  who  know  me 
are  aware  of  this. 

Let  me  present  to  you  what  I  have 
called  "the  basic  arithmetic"  of  my  posi- 
tion, so  that  you  can  imderstand  my 
case  better. 

I  ran  f or  ttie  Senate  hi  1956  and  was 
defeated.  I  then  conducted  a  Vmg  and 
bitter  campaign  for  the  nomination  in 
1958.  I  won  the  nomination,  and  I  won 
the  race  for  the  Senate.  But  I  had  been 
running  iKmstop  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  the  expenses  Just  piled  up  and  piled 
'jp.  When  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1959, 
I  was  burdened  by  a  total  debt  of  some 
$150,000.  which  had  built  up  during  this 
period.  Of  this  amount,  some  $120,000 
was  politically  connected. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  office,  which  consUtute  a 
heavy  burden  for  every  Senator.  These 
costs  include  things  Uke — 

MeeUngs,  conferences,  luncheons,  din- 
ners with  constituents  and  representa- 
tive constituent  groups,  whidi  run  at 
least  several  thousand  dollars  a  year; 

Telephone  calls  in  excess  of  the  basic 
allowance,  which  In  some  years  have  cost 
me  almost  $3,000; 

Unreimbursed  trips  to  my  home 
State — and  (here  have  been  countless 
such  trips; 

The  cost  of  producing  the  radio  and 
TV  programs  through  whl^  I  have 
sought  to  keep  the  people  of  Connecticut 
Informed  of  irtaA,  la  bebig  done  hi  Wash- 
ington; and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
separate  residence  In  Washington  for 
myself  and  my  family. 

Over  the  years  my  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  office  have  averaged  somewhat  more 
than  $12,500  a  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  compares  with  the  expenditures  of 
other  Senators.  But  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, this  Is  about  what  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  said  it  cost  him.  And  I 
think  there  are  others  who  have  said  that 
It  costs  more. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  For  1  year, 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

In  any  event,  these  are  the  facts  about 
me. 

So,  adding  up  these  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  office,  from  the  day  I  entered  the 
Senate  until  the  close  of  1966,  my  ac- 
coimtants  find  and  tell  me  that  I  put  out 
of  pocket  more  than  $101,000  for  these 
purix>ses. 

Against  the  Intake  of  approximately 
$170,000.  therefore.  I  spent  $120,000  for 
repayment  of  the  pcdltlcal  loans  and 
$101,000  for  costs  of  office.  This  means. 


in  effect,  that  I  have  had  to  dig  Into 
my  own  income  to  the  extent  of  some 
$50,000  over  and  above  what  I  have  re- 
ceived from  testimonials  to  cover  politi- 
cal expenses.  Obviously,  I  have  not  en- 
riched myself  from  my  position  as  a 
Senator. 

The  final  and  conclusive  proof  that  I 
have  not  enriched  myself  from  public 
office  is  the  statement  of  net  worth  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Let 
me  repeat  the  central  facts  of  this  state- 
ment: 

I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds.  I  do  not  have 
any  In  my  wife's  name,  my  children's 
name,  or  the  name  of  any  relative. 
I  have  no  Interest  in  any  business. 
I  own  no  real  estate  apart  from  my 
home  in  Connecticut  and  my  home  In 
Washington,  both  of  which  have  sizeable 
mortgages. 

I  have  no  cash  in  any  safe  deposit  box 
In  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation,  or 
in  any  hole  or  in  any  stump  of  a  tree. 
My  total  net  worth,  as  I  told  the  Sen- 
ate, is  approximately  $54,000. 

After  30  years  in  public  life,  I  have 
this  little  to  show  in  terms  of  worldly 
wealth. 

I  want  to  refer  here  to  the  remarks 
yesterday  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  In  his  ques- 
tioning of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  As  Senator 
Stennis  conceded,  the  committee  did  not 
consider  the  question  of  what  should  be 
or  would  be  the  applicable  burden  of 
proof  in  this  case.  Indeed,  I  doubt  that 
the  committee  even  considered  the  more 
basic  question  as  to  who  would  bear  that 
burden  of  proof.  The  report  merely  states 
that  the  committee  asstmied  the  "burden 
of  proceeding." 

As  all  lawyers  know,  the  "burden  of 
proceeding"  is  not  the  same  as  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  It  may  best  be  described  as 
simply  the  burden  of  going  forward 
initially. 

This  failure  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine who  would  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
and  what  that  burden  would  be  has  had 
serious  substantive  effects. 

It  has  always  oeen  part  of  my  defense 
that  at  the  time  I  entered  the  Senate 
In  1959, 1  had  politically  connected  debts 
of  about  $120,000.  This  is  reflected  In 
paraeraph  1  of  the  so-called  printed 
stipulation  between  me  and  the  commit- 
tee. The  amount  of  these  debts  and  the 
dates  they  were  incurred  are  reflected 
in  the  so-called  supplementary  stipula- 
tion. The  debts  were  incurred  from  1956 
through  1959.  In  addition,  I  testified  that 
prior  to  1956, 1  had  no  significant  amount 
of  Indebtedness.  That  Is  about  as  far  as 
1  can  go. 

But  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  recognized  yesterday,  the 
doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur— the  thing 
speaks  for  Itself— has  application  in  this 
case.  And  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
example  of  the  application  of  that 
doctrine  than  here. 

I  incurred  these  debts  during  a  period 
when  I  was  running  almost  nonstop  for 
the  Senate.  I  ran  unsuccessfully  in  1956, 
I  ran  successfully  for  the  nomination  in 
1957  and  in  1958,  and  I  ran  successfully 
for  the  Senate  In  1958. 

I  submit  that  unless  there  are  some 
facts  which  demonstrate  the  contrary— 
and  I  do  not  know  any  that  do — it  must 


be  taken  that  this  $120,000  In  debts  is 
politically  connected. 

However,  Senator  Stehmis  stated  yes- 
terday that  the  committee's  report  and 
proposed  censure  motion  is  based  in  part 
on  their  disappointment  with  my  testi- 
mony concerning  the  details  of  these 
debts  incurred  some  10  years  ago.  I  think 
that  reflects  a  failure  to  understand  that 
this  proceeding  is  penal — that  in  penal 
proceedings  the  prosecution — which,  like 
It  or  not,  is  the  committee — bears  the 
burden  of  proof  and  that  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 

Against  that  standard,  which  was  not 
applied,  I  submit  that  the  record  demon- 
strates only  that  these  stipulated  debts 
were  politically  connected. 

Another  area  In  which  the  commit- 
tee's misconception  of  burden  of  proof 
had  telling  effects  was  that  concerned 
with  the  more  than  400  sworn  state- 
ments I  submitted  to  the  committee.  Once 
again,  I  refer  to  Senator  Brooke's  ques- 
tioning, this  time  his  questioning  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah. 

Senator  Bennett  stated  yesterday  that 
the  committee  gave  relatively  no  weight 
to  these  affidavits,  even  though  they  were 
imder  oath  and  even  though  they  came 
from  the  people  who  contributed  money 
to  these  testimonial  affairs,  because,  as 
Senator  Bennett  felt,  "this  affidavit  was 
not  an  example  of  a  free  recollection  of 
the  situation.  It  was  a  very  clever  means 
of  trying  to  persuade  the  people,  at  no 
cost  or  hurt  to  themselves,  to  help  their 
friend  Tom  Dodd." 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts put  it,  this  is  "conjecture." 

In  any  case,  as  Senator  Bennett  con- 
ceded, no  witness  testified  before  the 
committee  that  he  contributed  his  money 
to  these  testimonial  affairs  for  "purely 
political  purposes." 

So  you  have  a  record  which  contains 
live  testimony  of  contributors  plus  more 
than  400  sworn  statements  of  other  in- 
dividual contributors  that  they.  In  each 
case,  did  not  Intend  their  contribution 
to  be  purely  for  political  purposes.  Op- 
posing this,  you  have  the  apparent  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  committee  with  the 
quality  of  that  evidence.  I  submit  that 
if  the  committee  had  understood  the  na- 
ture of  Its  burden  of  proof,  it  would  not 
and  Indeed  could  not  have  based  its  re- 
port and  conclusion  on  such  conjecture 
as  it  would  have  concluded  necessarily 
that  these  testimonial  affairs  raised 
f imds  which  were  not  intended  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

Let  me  now  answer  the  doubts  yester- 
day expressed  by  Senator  Bennett  in 
reply  to  Senator  Brooke's  questions. 

Over  1,500  names  appeared  on  all  of 
the  programs  to  the  various  testimonial 
affairs  and  this  is  a  realistic  means  of 
arriving  at  total  attendance  at  all  the 
testimonials.  The  Ethics  Committee  re- 
lied upon  newspaper  accounts  to  deter- 
mine the  total  attendance.  But  as  most 
of  you  know,  newspaper  accounts  in  this 
regard  are  ordinarily  exaggerated  in 
order  to  make  the  event  more  attractive 
and  therefore  popular. 

When  overlapping  is  eliminated— that 
is,  removing  the  names  which  appear  on 
more  than  one  list— we  are  left  with  just 
over  1,000  names  of  individuals  who  at- 


tended all  or  some  of  the  dinners.  Ad- 
dresses were  not  available  for  over  200  of 
these  people. 

Of  this  number,  435  submitted  sworn 
and  notarized  affidavits  that  their  con- 
tributions constituted  a  gift  to  me  to  be 
used  at  my  discretion. 

This  is  not,  as  Senator  Bennett  sug- 
gests, a  small  percentage  of  people  who 
attended  the  dinners  but  rather  It  is  an 
extraordinarily  high  percentage.  Frankly 
I  was  rather  amazed  that  we  were  able  to 
contact  and  secure  affldavits  from  as 
large  a  number  of  people  as  this.  Difficul- 
ties such  as  taking  the  trouble  to  locate  a 
notary  and  swear  to  the  affidavit  un- 
doubtedly discouraged  many  other  people 
from  turning  in  affidavits. 

Moreover,  no  witness  testified  before 
this  committee  that  he  contributed  to 
these  testimonial  affairs  for  pure  politi- 
cal reasons — not  one.  And  this  matter  has 
dragged  on  for  18  months.  The  Investi- 
gators have  crisscrossed  and  roamed  up 
and  down  my  State.  Not  one  person 
could  be  found  to  say  he  thought  these 
were  political  funds.  No  such  witness 
appeared  at  the  hearings. 

In  the  Ught  of  all  this,  how  can  ques- 
tions now  be  raised  to  suggest  there  is 
something  phony  about  the  affidavits  I 
submitted.  I  say  that  if  the  committee 
understood  the  nature  of  its  burden  of 
proof  it  would  not^-indeed.  could  not— 
have  based  its  report  and  conclusion  on 
such  conjecture  and  it  would  have  con- 
cluded that  these  testimonial  affairs 
raised  funds  which  were  not  Intended  for 
political  purposes.  That  Is  all  the  testi- 
mony there  Is. 

I  was  taught  that  one  lives  with  the 
record  when  proving  or  disproving  a  case. 
Perhaps  my  position  would  have  been 
better  xmderstood  if  I  had  kept  my  per- 
sonal fimds  and  my  testimonial  funds 
carefully  separated  from  each  other,  and 
If  I  had  used  my  testimonial  funds  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
my  political  debts  and  covering,  or  par- 
tially covering,  my  unreimbursed  costs  of 
office. 

However,  I  did  not  keep  my  testimonial 
funds  completely  separated  from  my 
personal  funds.  Certain  personal  ex- 
penses were,  as  the  stipulation  demon- 
strates, paid  out  of  my  testimonial  fimd. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  paid  out  of  my  per- 
sonal pocket  unreimbursed  costs  of  office 
totalling  $101,000. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  illegal 
or  improper  about  commingling  funds  to 
this  manner.  But  in  retrospect  I  realize 
that  this  commingling  lends  itself  to  mis- 
Interpretation  and  confusion — and  that 
this  confusion,  in  turn,  probably  played 
a  large  part  in  the  mistaken  Judgment 
of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Perhaps  my  office  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures could  have  been  Improved.  Indeed, 
in  retrospect  I  am  prepared  to  concede 
that  the  bookkeeping  that  went  on  In 
my  office  was  incredibly  sloppy  in  many 
ways.  For  this  I  do  not  seek  to  divest 
myself  of  responsibility. 

I  am  technically  responsible,  In  the 
sense  that  a  captain  of  a  ship  Is  always 
responsible,  just  because  it  was  my  office. 
I  am  responsible  because  I  trusted 
other  people  to  manage  my  flnanrini  af- 
fairs for  me,  while  I  tried  to  devote  mv- 
self  to  my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
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I  am  responsible  because  I  was  doing 
wb*t  my  constituents  ecpected  me  to  do, 
Instead  of  being  back  in  my  office  keep- 
ing my  books  myself  or  looking  over 
O'Hare's  shoulder  to  make  sure  he  paid 
all  the  bills  out  of  the  proper  bank  ac- 
count. 

I  am  responsible— but,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  guilty.  By  any  honest  account- 
ing I  have  not  profited  one  penny  from 
public  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of  this 
case  go  far  beyond  what  happens  to  me 
or  my  family. 

A  question  at  issue  is  whether  men  of 
moderate  means  are  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  office,  or  whether  public  office 
Is  to  become  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
wealthy. 

A  question  at  issue  is  whether  we  are 
here  to  enshrine  a  precedent  which 
makes  ex  post  facto  Justice  permissible 
when  Senators  come  before  Senate  com- 
mittees to  defend  themselves  against 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
them. 

A  question  at  issue  is  whether  a  Sen- 
ator 80  defending  himself  is  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  of  due  process  as  a 
citizen  who  comes  before  a  court  of  law. 

A  question  at  issue  is  whether  freedom 
of  the  press  involves  the  right  of  muck- 
raking columnists  to  conspire  to  steal 
the  files  of  any  public  official  or  private 
citizen  they  dislike. 

If  this  kind  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go 
uncalled,  impunished,  no  office  in  this 
Capitol,  no  office  In  this  city,  no  public 
office  throughout  this  land  will  be  safe 
from  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  was 
dcme  to  me.  No  one.  The  word  will  go 
out,  "We  have  a  license  to  steal,  particu- 
larly from  a  public  official." 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  means  do  not 
matter.  As  Justice  Douglas  said  in  a 
cogent  statement  addressed  to  every 
American  : 

The  mecuiB  are  all  Important  In  a  clvlUzed 
aoclety.  It  may  Botan  unimportant  tbat  a 
mla«i&ble  person  la  forced  to  confeaa  to  a 
crUne.  But  In  the  sweep  of  history,  a  nation 
tbat  accepts  that  practice  as  normal,  a  coun- 
try tbat  engages  In  wire-tapping,  a  people 
tbat  exalts  the  ends  over  tbe  means  have  no 
claim  to  a  position  of  moral  leadership 
aiTwng  tbe  nattona. 

I  submit  that  my  case  cannot  fairly 
be  Judged  if  it  is  not  considered  in  its 
full  context  and  tn  all  its  implications. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  completed  my 
presentation. 

I  do  not  ask  for  mercy. 

I  ask  for  Justice. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  Senators — ^I  hope  there  are — 
who  will  want  to  ask  me  questions,  and 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  answer  them. 

TKN-MIKOTX   KBCXaS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  does  not  mind, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suggest  a 
10-mlnute  recess.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  and 
38  minutes  pjn.  of  the  same  day,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  McOovxuT  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.W 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cburcta 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


Smathers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WlUlamB.  N.J. 

WUliams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  be  allowed  to  retain  the  floor  while 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  foUowlng  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  140  Leg.] 

Orlffin 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

EUckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 
Va.       Jordan,  Idabo 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Scott 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  IjB. 

Magniiaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcali 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  indulge  me  for  a  moment,  I 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
about  two  docimients.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  clear  that  up,  ahd  I  wUl  then  be 
glad  to  yield. 

I  referred  this  morning  to  a  letter 
from  a  former  secretaiy  who  took  care 
of  my  books  for  a  while.  I  find  that  this 
is  already  in  the  Recori). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  was  thinlElng  of  the  committee  record, 
and  the  Senator  was  talking  about  the 
CoNGRxssioNAL  RECORD.  That  letter  Is  in 
yesterday's  Congrzssiomal  Record. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  has  another 
letter. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  this 
other  letter  is  in  the  Record.  I  have  not 
seen  It  printed  anywhere. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  object  to  hav- 
ing the  Senator  put  the  letter  in  the 
Record.  However,  before  this  matter  is 
over,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senators 
wUl  ask  to  have  placed  in  the  Record. 

Could  the  Senator  not  let  that  be  put 
in  affidavit  form  and  then  we  can  have 
it? 

Bilr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  It  in  affidavit 
form.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  party  available? 

Mr.  DODD.  Tes.  I  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject, in  the  final  analysis,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  confine  It  to  affidavits,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better. 


wants 


Mr.  DODD.  Would  It  be  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  If  I  were  merely  to  read  the 
letter  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator 
to  read  It.  that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  a  short  letter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Senator  if  he  wants  to  read  It 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  talked 
this  morning  about  two  letters.  One  was 
from  a  young  lady  who  took  care  of  my 
books  before  O'Hare. 

I  had  forgotten  if  this  letter  was  in 
the  Record  for  yesterday.  I  find  that  It  Is 
in  the  Record  for  yesterday  on  page 
15703.  It  is  a  very  short  letter  addressed 
tome.  It  reads: 

Dear  Senatob:  I  am  sending  this  letter  to 
you  at  your  request. 

My  name  is  Barbara  Beall.  I  live  at  225 
Kalulani  Avenue,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  I  was 
employed  by  you  from  January  1969  to  Jan- 
uary 1961.  As  the  first  secretary  to  be  hired 
for  your  staff  as  Senator-Eaect,  I  began  work- 
ing as  receptionist  and  general  secretary  In 
your  office  and  then  from  the  summer  of  1959 
to  January  1961  1  was  your  personal  secre- 
tary and  bookkeeper. 

During  the  time  I  was  your  personal  secre- 
tary and  bookkeeper  it  was  part  of  my  duty 
as  bookkeeper  to  bill  for  trips  made  by  you. 
Accordingly,  I  had  occasion  to  bill  subcom- 
mittee and  private  organizations.  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  billed  two  organizations,  such 
as  a  subcommittee  and  a  private  organiza- 
tion, for  the  same  trip  nor  did  I  bill  any  or- 
ganization more  than  one  time  for  the  same 
trip,  and  you  certainly  never  asked  me  or 
anyone  else  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  you  were  such  a  stickler  for  honesty 
that  you  had  the  whole  staff  on  pins  and 
needles  sometimes  when  you  would  discover 
such  a  thing  as  a  letter  which  you  considered 
personal  being  maUed  without  a  stamp  by  a 
staff  member  who  was  about  to  let  It  go  out 
under  the  frank.  You  would  be  annoyed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  over  something  like  that. 

Frankly,  I  considered  It  a  refreshing  expe- 
rience to  work  for  you  as  you  time  and  again 
exhibited  a  real  code  of  ethics  by  which  you 
lived. 

Meet  sincerely, 

Bakbaka  Beau.. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Plant  who,  prior  to  O'Hare,  also  had 
charge  of  my  books. 

I  had  that  letter  last  October,  but  I 
discovered  it  only  recently. 

It  reads : 

A  member  of  your  staff,  Mr.  Perry,  con- 
tacted me  recently  covering  possible  double 
bluing  which  occurred  while  I  was  an  em- 
ployee In  your  offlce. 

I  want  to  teU  you  for  the  record  that  at 
no  time  during  my  13  month  tenure  did  you 
by  direction  or  Implication  Instruct  any 
employee  of  your  staff  to  engage  in  double 
bluing.  If,  in  fact,  any  such  double  billing 
did  occur,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  It  resulted 
from  simple  clerical  error. 
Sincerely, 

CHAkLZS  PlJlNT. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  would  Uke  to  mention  here.  I 
overlooked  it. 

I  believe  it  was  on  yesterday  that  there 
was  talk  about  a  trip  that  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Dodd  to  London  in  January  of  1965 
and  billed  to  campaign  funds.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  could  not  place  the  trip  at 
the  time,  but  I  believe  I  have  placed  it 
now. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  I  made 
that  trip  to  London  with  Mrs.  Dodd  at 


the  request  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government.  It  was  an  official 
mission.  That  is  how  the  trip  came  about. 
I  had  something  to  do  there  that  I  was 
asked  to  do,  and  I  did  It  in  the  best  way 
I  could.  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if 
Mrs.  Dodd  accompanied  me. 

I  ask  to  be  excused  from  telling  Just 
what  the  trip  involved,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  details  In  executive 
session. 

That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  and  that 
is  how  Mrs.  Dodd  happened  to  make  that 
trip  to  London  in  January  1965. 

This  kind  of  expense,  I  believe,  can 
truly  be  classified  as  personal  political. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  recognize  the  speech  he  has  Just 
made  to  be  certainly  the  most  important 
in  his  career.  I  Judge  It  might  be  his 
greatest  for  no  Senator  here  is  unmoved 
by  his  proof,  and  certainly  not  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kansas.  At  no  time  have  I 
casually  approached  this  matter  in  the 
last  14  months. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  committee 
position  regarding  the  double  billing.  I 
can  do  it  through  the  vehicle  of  a  ques- 
tion, I  suppose,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  make  a  statement 
without  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
answer  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  of  real  concern  to  me,  and  I 
think  I  made  no  greater  study  of  it  than 
did  «my  other  committee  member.  I  was 
not  a  part  of  any  special  subcommittee. 

I  noted  this  morning  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  asked 
questions  that  really  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  and  the  issue  here. 

I  would  like  in  outline  form,  and  as 
quicldy  as  I  may,  to  indicate  the  action 
of  the  committee  and  the  processes  of 
thought  and  Investigation  that  went  on. 

The  period  involved  is  the  period  from 
July  1960,  through  Decemljer  1965,  and 
I  might  refer  Senators  to  page  11  to  page 
23  of  the  report,  which  covers  the  matter 
of  travel,  and  also  to  two  stipulations. 
One  is  the  stipulation  contained  in  vol- 
ume 2  of  the  hearings,  pages  863  through 
865,  and  the  other  stipulation  is  con- 
tained in  the  supplemental  stipulations 
which  are  found  on  pages  1015  and  1018. 

During  the  period  Involved,  the  com- 
mittee made  a  study  of  approximately 
80  trips,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut correctly  stated  this  morning.  From 
that  point,  we  sought  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  trips  involved  a  claim  which 
had  l>een  made  against  the  Senate.  From 
the  records  of  the  disbursing  ofBce,  it  was 
determined  that  of  the  80,  some  26  trips 
represented  claims  against  the  Senate 
or  the  subcommittee. 

The  next  step  was  to  seek  to  determine, 
once  the  issue  of  the  so-called  double 
billing  had  l}een  framed,  how  many  of 
those  26  trips  represented  an  occasion — 
either  through  the  nature  of  the  trip,  in 


a  geographical  sense,  or  the  timing  In- 
volved— a  dual  performance,  so  to  speak; 
how  many  were  conducted  for  Senate 
business.  Tbe  committee  makes  no  issue 
of  that  whatsoever,  as  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly stated.  The  committee  sought  to 
find  out  how  many  of  those  trips  were 
on  Senate  business  but  also  involved  a 
personal  appearance  by  the  Senator. 
That  was  determined  to  be  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  10.  The  figure  that  resulted  was 
seven.  Seven  were  represented,  by  the 
committee  report,  as  supporting  the  res- 
olution— seven  out  of  10,  which  is  a  great 
distinction  between  seven  or  a  fewer 
numt}er  out  of  some  80  trips  that  might 
have  been  taken. 

There  were  seven  on  which  there  were 
double  pajmients  representing  the  Senate 
and  also  private  organizations. 

In  the  stipulations  I  referred  to  on 
pages  1015  and  1018,  there  are  six  addi- 
tional trips — they  are  not  in  issue — 
which  did  r«>resent  some  evidence  of  a 
course  of  conduct,  or  a  pattern,  as  the 
Senator  referred  to  it  this  morning.  Six 
trips  were  taken,  and  payment  was  re- 
ceived not  only  from  the  private  orga- 
nizations involved,  but  also  from  the 
campaign  funds  of  the  testimonial  ac- 
count. 

So  we  had  seven  out  of  10,  by  our  esti- 
mate, and  then  the  six  additional. 

In  this  regard,  I  make  an  oblique  ref- 
erence to  the  Idnd  of  evidence — the  kind 
of  persuasive  evidence — the  committee 
used.  This  has  been  discussed  here.  I  tie- 
lieve  that  the  committee,  wherever  a 
cause  to  question  or  a  doubt  was  cre- 
ated, gave  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
every  consideration,  and  we  increased 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  ourselves. 

As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  a  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  in  February  1964.  A  voucher 
for  this  trip  was  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
which  paid  an  air  fare  from  Baltimore 
to  Los  Angeles  to  Baltimore  in  the  sum 
of  $320.78.  That  is  found  on  page  1016  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  hearings.  Also, 
the  Los  Angeles  Junior  Ch8unl)er  of  Com- 
merce paid  Senator  Dodd  air  fare  in  the 
amoimt  of  $320.78.  Also,  a  check  was 
drawn  against  the  testimonial  a^icoimt 
for  Mrs.  Dodd — we  assume  Mrs.  Dodd — 
in  the  amoimt  of  $280.72. 

So  the  question  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular trip  was  that  if  Senator  Dodd  had 
received  payment  from  the  subcommit- 
tee and  also  from  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce,  it  was  another  case  of  so- 
called  double  billing  involving  Gov- 
ernment expense;  or,  if  that  were  not 
so,  then  it  was  a  payment  for  Mrs.  Dodd's 
travel,  and  that  would  represent  the  dual 
proposition,  in  which  payment  was  made 
from  the  testimonial  account  cmd  also 
from  a  private  organization.  Resolving 
that,  we  simply  struck  it  out.  We  did  not 
use  it  as  one  of  the  seven  examples  of  the 
10  to  which  I  have  referred. 

That  is  an  illustration.  There  are  two 
others,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  them  be- 
cause, in  all  fsumess,  I  believe  one  illus- 
tration can  prove  the  point. 

Actually,  the  real,  hard  core  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon  by  the  committee, 
as  I  recall,  and  about  which  we  held 
many  discussions,  rested  fundamentally 
on  the  stipulations  themselves.  I  have 


referred  to  the  stipulations.  We  were 
bound  to  consider  the  time  of  payment. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  payment  from  the  private 
organizations  was  made  prior  to  the  pay- 
ment on  the  Senate  vouchers.  This 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
made  the  point  that  the  vouchers  were 
signed  at  the  time  tbe  airilne  tickets 
were  issued.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
the  voucher  was  signed  and  then 
payment  was  received  from  the  private 
organizsUion  and  then  payment  came  in 
later  on  the  Senate  subcommittee 
voucher. 

In  any  case,  the  time  of  payment  does 
not  make  so  much  difference,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Ixjth  were  paid,  the  private 
organization  payment  coming  undoubt- 
edly to  the  Senator  himself.  Evidence 
indicated  the  dejposit  in  his  private 
checking  account  at  Riggs  National 
Bank. 

In  that  regard,  the  committee  was 
bound  to  consider  that  six  of  the  nine 
Senate  vouchers  were  signed  by  Senator 
Dodd — or  so  we  understood  until  today, 
when  the  affidavit  came  in  indicating 
that  the  signatures  were  not  those  of 
Senator  Dodd. 

We  take  into  account  mistakes  made, 
we  take  into  account  the  record  indicat- 
ing that  on  several  occasions  the  wrong 
credit  card  was  used  and  correction  was 
made,  and  in  so  considering  are  bound  to 
wonder  why  other  mistakes  were  not  so 
corrected. 

As  to  the  statement  of  credibility  of 
O'Hare  himself,  actually,  the  fimdamen- 
tal  evidence,  to  repeat,  rests  in  the  stip- 
ulations. One  crucial  point  relied  upon 
heavily  is  that  O'Hare  testified  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd  directed  him  to  make  double 
billings.  Senator  Dodd  testified  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  that  it  was  not  true. 
But  in  regard  to  O'Hare's  ineffectiveness 
and  sloppy  bookkeeping,  the  committee 
was  bound  to  consider  the  fact  that  he 
worked  in  the  ofBce  for  A\^  years,  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  salary  during  that 
time,  received  positions  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility, and  had  worked  imder  the 
supervision— or  at  least  the  annual  au- 
dit— of  a  CPA,  Mr.  Nichol,  who  came  to 
Washington  from  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  believe  it  is  an  oversimplification, 
bsised  on  the  record  that  I  have  very 
briefly  sketched,  to  reduce  this  matter 
to  a  question  of  believing  the  word  of 
Senator  Dodd  or  believing  the  word  of 
Michael  O'Hare.  I  have  very  briefly  gone 
through  a  rather  complicated  set  of  cir- 
cumstances and  facts.  I  did  want  to  make 
that  statement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  for  that  purpose,  and  would  submit 
a  question  to  him  as  to  whether  he  would 
like  to  respond. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  morning  I  referred 
to  the  six  trips  which  he  also  billed  to 
the  campaign  fund.  Certainly  I  did  not 
need  it.  at  a  time  when  it  was  pretty 
hard  to  raise  money.  I  believe  I  said  he 
had  a  penchant  for  erroneous  billing 
which  was  typified  In  this  Instance.  Why 
in  the  world  he  did  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  he  did.  Those  airUne  bills  came  m 
and  he  did  not  take  the  time  to  look 
through  them  and  find  out  which  trip 
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was  which.  Be  shipped  the  entire  thing 
off  and  they  had  no  way  to  know  which 
bill  was  which.  That  Is  the  way  that  bill 
was  paid  up  there.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
whether  I  understood  the  Senator's 
point  about  the  Los  Angeles  trip.  Mrs. 
Dodd  did  go.  The  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce there  asked  her  to  go.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  submitted  that  letter  to 
the  committee  but  they  did  write  a  letter 
saying  that  that  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  There  Is  no  Issue  made 
of  that. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DODO.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  dted  that  trip  to 
show,  wherever  a  doubt  was  involved  or 
a  question  raised,  that  it  represented,  I 
thought,  somewhat  of  a  manifestation 
of  the  burden  of  proof  we  placed  on  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  represented  a  man- 
ifestation of  the  burden  of  proof  or  the 
degree  of  proof  we  placed  on  ourselves, 
and  I  think  It  is  evidence  in  some  sense 
of  the  fairness  we  sought  to  show 
throughout  the  hearing. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Elansas  to  know  that  I  do  not  charge 
any  member  of  this  committee  with 
being  unfair  and  I  never  have.  liiy  only 
complaint  has  been  that  this  is  misun- 
derstood. I  know  the  members  of  the 
committee  too  well  in  the  sense  that  I 
know  what  kind  of  Senators  they  are 
and  what  kind  of  men  they  are.  I  have 
never  suggested  that,  but  I  have  sug- 
gested only  this  morning,  I  think  It  was, 
that  I  Just  cannot  understand  how,  look- 
ing at  O'Hare  and  looking  at  me,  the 
committee  could  beUeve  O'Hare  when  he 
said.  "DoDD  told  me  to  do  it."  That  is 
the  nub  of  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  have 
been  such  areas  in  other  Senator's  travel 
bo<dckeeping  over  the  years  or  not.  Per- 
haps I  am  the  only  one  to  whom  it  has 
ever  happened.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  core  of  this  matter  is 
whether  I  am  telling  the  truth  or  whether 
Mr.  OTBajK  is  telling  the  truth.  I  cannot 
see  it  any  other  way. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  and  discussing 
this  matter,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  Senate  to  set  up  an  audit 
committee  for  the  audit  of  Senate  travel 
accounts  everywhere.  If  we  had  such  an 
audited  account  this  would  never  have 
h^pened.  Someone  could  come  around 
and  say,  "Look  here,  Dodd,  you  made  so 
many  trips.  Let's  see  your  books  and 
check  it  out." 

I  would  like  to  see  that  done. 

I  think  what  happened  to  me  can 
happen  to  others.  That  was  the  whole 
thrust  of  my  statement.  But  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  I  do 
tu>t  think  for  a  minute  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unfair  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  is  finished  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


BIT.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  do  have  some  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Pine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  there  will  be  a 
special  matter  here  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  have  to  get 
a  little  additional  data. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  do  anything  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand.  I  shall 
do  It  later  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Senator  at  any  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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PROGRAM — ORDER   FOR    RECESS — 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  is  ready  to 
speak  at  the  present  time  or  ask  ques- 
tions, due  to  the  shortness  of  the  period 
of  time  between  now  and  4  pjn.,  we  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  2-hour  lim- 
itation on  the  conference  report  on  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
begin  at  3:15;  that  the  2  hours  remain 
the  maximum  time,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  serUor  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  time  to  take 
no  longer  than  2  hours. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  still  hold. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  of  the  Senate  U  completed  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bi4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


B4ILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1432)  to  amend  the  Dhiversal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Btessachiisetts  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MassachusettB  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
has  1  hour  and  is  recognized  imder  the 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


President,  I  know  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely long  day  involving  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  112.  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  the  Senate 
has  considered  in  recent  time.  I  know 
the  membership  has  been  extremely  at- 
tentive in  listening  to  the  debate  going 
on  over  the  entire  matter. 

I  shall  not  take  an  unusual  amount  of 
time.  I  think,  depending  on  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
would  not  take  more  than  15,  16,  or  17 
minutes,  which  I  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  pos- 
sibly stand  by.  There  are  a  few  matters  I 
would  like  to  cover,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  take  an  overly  long  time  In  my  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun,  and  I 
ask  attaches  of  the  Senate  to  please  ask 
all  Senators  to  come  to  the  Chamber,  be- 
cause this  time  may  be  shortened  con- 
siderably, and  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prom 
whose  time  will  the  quorum  call  be 
taken? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  of  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNAmMOUS-CONSENT  ACREZMXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  now, 
instead  of  the  2-hour  limitation,  there  be 
a  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  time  to  l)e  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  That  will 
be  a  total  of  30  minutes — 15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
that  I  should  like  briefly  to  review  the 
highlights  of  the  reservations  I  have 
about  the  conference  rejport.  Then  I  pro- 
pose that,  should  the  conference  report 
be  rejected,  that  the  conferees  be  sent 
back  with  an  instruction;  namely,  that 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be 
restricted  to  1  year.  That  would  be  the 
only  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
Monday  last  to  review  a  great  many 
questions  and  reservations  I  have  about 
this  conference  report,  points  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  But,  rather  than  going  through 
a  detailed  accoimt,  I  will  review  briefly 
my  objections. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  quite  understand 


the  proposal  the  Senator  is  going  to 
make.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  the  conferees  to  go  back 
to  conference  with  an  Instruction  that 
they  seek  to  get  a  modification  that  will 
extend  the  draft  for  1  year.  But  will  they 
extend  the  draft  for  1  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  conference  report,  or  on  some  de- 
sired modifications  of  the  conference  re- 
port, if  the  conferees  can  get  agreement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  My 
position  would  be  that  we  would  in- 
struct them  to  extend  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  agreement  made  in  conference.  As 
regrettable  as  I  think  that  agreement  is, 
we  would  extend  that  agreement  for  the 
period  of  1  year,  and  1  year  only. 

There  are  many  other  instructions 
which  could  readily  be  made,  but  I  be- 
lieve, realizing  the  limited  time  we  have 
to  debate,  plus  the  exigencies  as  to  ter- 
mination of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
a  1-year  extension  would  at  least  give 
us  a  chance  to  review  in  considerable 
detail — next  year — a  niunber  of  ques- 
tions which  have  come  up. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me 
for  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  would  be 
regrettable  because  I  do  not  see  why 
those  of  us  who  recognize  and  believe 
there  are  gross  injustices  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  so  far  as  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  is  concerned,  should  not  Instruct 
the  conferees  to  seek  to  take  up  with 
their  House  counterparts  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  for  modifications 
to  the  draft,  to  seek,  if  they  could,  to 
get  them  to  agree  to  some  modifications. 

I  am  going  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  put  a  few  telegrams  in  the  Record 
which  I  have  received,  since  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  discussed  the  draft  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  other  afternoon,  on 
the  position  taken  by  a  good  many  civil 
rights  groups  in  this  country  pointing 
out  that  the  conference  report  is  going 
to  lead  to  great  civil  rights  objections. 
We  have  plenty  of  civil  rights  problems 
in  this  country  without  adding  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  fuel.  There  are 
those  who  think  there  should  be  legal 
counsel  representation  in  regard  to  con- 
scientious objectors  which,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  denying  to  them. 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
and,  of  course,  he  leaves  me  no  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  what  he  directs; 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  them 
instructions  to  bring  back  a  conference 
report  except  to  seek  to  get  a  limitation 
for  1  year. 

I  think  the  conference  report  is  so 
bad  that  it  should  be  rejected  on  its 
demerits.  Therefore,  the  Senator  puts 
me  in  a  very  difficult  parliamentary  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  telegrams  printed  in 
the  Record.  They  are  typical  of  the  rising 
tide  of  objections  to  the  conference  re- 
port. If  the  Senate  passes  it  in  its  present 
form,  then  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
heading  for  some  serious  trouble  in  the 


months  ahead  in  regard  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Abmonk,  N.T., 

June  14, 1967. 
Senator  Watne  Mouse: 

The  propoeed  selective  service  legislation 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  by  the  confer- 
ence prohibits  the  changes  that  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  thought  essential  to  a 
fair  and  elBclent  draft  and  which  President 
Johnson  accepted.  As  chairman  and  members 
of  the  commission  we  urge  you  to  support 
those  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  limit  the  life  of 
the  bUl  so  that  reform  Is  possible  in  the  near 
future. 

BiTBKZ  Marshall. 

Thomas  S.  Gates. 

Rev.  John  Cottbtenat   Motiiiay. 

John  A.  McCone. 

Mrs.  OvETA  Gulp  Hobbt. 

Wabttb,  Wash., 

June  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  vote  for  recommltal  of  S.  1432 
for  purpose  of  limiting  draft  law  extension 
to  one  year.  This  would  give  Congress  more 
time  to  study  defects.  Among  many  inequi- 
ties NAACP  Is  concerned  about  failure  to  pro- 
hibit racial  discrimination  in  appointment  of 
selective  service  boards. 

Clarence  MrrcRKLL, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
telegram  which  the  Senator  has  received, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
some  telegrams  which  I  have  received 
which  are  related  to  the  matter  before 
the  Senate. 

The  telegram  I  am  about  to  read  was 
sent  to  me  by  Burke  Marshall,  who  was 
Chairman  of  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service;  also 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  now  editor  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Houston  Post;  John  Mc- 
Cone, former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Director  of  the 
CIA;  and  Father  John  Courtenay  Mur- 
ray, professor  of  theology  at  Woodstock 
College.  All  of  these  distingiilshed  Ameri- 
cans have  served  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

The  telegram  reads : 

The  propoeed  selective  service  legislation 
reported  t>ack  to  the  Senate  by  the  conference 
prohibits  the  changes  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  thought  essential  to  a 
fair  and  efficient  draft  and  which  President 
Johnson  accepted.  As  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  we  urge  you  to  sup- 
port those  effcM-ts  in  the  Senate  to  limit 
the  life  of  the  bill  so  that  reform  Is  possible 
In  the  near  future. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  a 
telegram  I  received  from  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, president  of  Yale  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission: 

Conference  bill  would  seem  to  compound 
both  uncertainty  and  Inequity  of  the  draft. 
National  security  and  public  confidence  in 
both   legislative   and   executive   concern   for 


fairness  will  be  Impaired  if  executive  Is  not 
permitted  to  reform  claaelficatlon  and  selec- 
tion In  direction  of  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission report.  Strongly  urge  renewal  of 
present  legislation  in  preference  to  confer- 
ence bill. 

Here  is  one  from  John  Stlllman,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee: 

AVC  urges  vote  against  draft  conference 
report  as  step  backwards.  We  prefer  original 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  tiave  other  telegrams 
on  this  subject,  one  of  which  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be -printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

JuTie  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  vote  for  recommittal  of  S.  1432 
for  purpose  of  limiting  draft  law  extension 
to  1  year.  This  would  give  Congress  more 
time  to  study  defects.  Among  many  in- 
equities NAACP  Is  concerned  about  faUure 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  In  appoint- 
ment of  Selective  Service  boards. 

Clarekce  MrrcBELL, 
Ptrector,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  MassachusettB.  Mr. 
President,  since  Monday  last,  I  have  in- 
quired of  a  number  of  different  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  to  their  reactions 
to  the  conference  report. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  letters  printed  in  the 
Record.  They  are  available  to  every 
Senator,  and  I  would  ask  those  now  in 
the  Chamber  to  examine  them. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deputy  SECazTAKT  of  Detense, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Tou  have  re- 
quested our  comments  on  several  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  with 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
these  questions: 

1.  Do  you  agree  uHth  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  random  selection  system  de- 
scribed to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ice Committees  by  General  Hershey? 

Tee,  we  do.  General  Hershey  outlined  a 
procedure  In  his  testimony  based  on  a  ran- 
dom selection  of  birthdays  as  the  means  of 
establishing  the  order  of  Induction  among 
Individuals  who  are  equaUy  qualified  said 
avaUable  In  the  designated  prime  age  class. 
On  May  9,  1967,  we  responded  to  General 
Hershey's  request  for  our  conunents  on  this 
plan  and  advised  him  that  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  plan  appeared  to  be  simple, 
understandable  and  feasible. 

2.  Would  the  fair  and  impartial  random 
selection  {FAIR)  plan  permit  men  already  in 
the  pool  to  receive  reclassification  prior  to 
induction? 

Yes.  We  testified  during  the  bearings  that. 
Just  as  today,  men  would  be  subject  to  re- 
classification at  any  time  before  induction 
for  bona  fide  reasons,  such  as  pbjrsical  un- 
fitness, extreme  hardship,  enlistment  into  a 
Reserve  component,  etc. 

3.  Would  the  FAIR  system  in  conjunction 
trith  the  young  age  class  tend  to  discourage 
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90iuntarp  emiUtment   end   oglcer  procure. 

W«  hATB  given  this  questkm  vary  careful 
nnmtrliwmtton  and,  u  you  kaov.  n^KMuteil 
MTwal  ttmoB  to  tt  daring  the  >tm^T*r,gf 

It  Is  our  considered  judgment  tbat  mili- 
tary recruitment  woi;ld  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Today  most  enlisted  volunteers  Join 
ttke  Armed  marees  before  or  shortly  after 
reaching  age  19.  Historically,  this  has  been 
the  pedod  In  a  young  man's  life  when  he  Is 
most  likely  to  vcdunteer  for  military  service. 
Under  the  PAIR  system,  young  n>en  would 
not  only  be  permitted  but  encouraged  to 
antsr  vrdontecr  pragzams  up  to  the  point  of 
laductton  Just  as  at  preeent.  Also,  Class  I-O 
dsferments  would  continue  to  be  provided 
to  persons  entering  BOTC  and  other  officer 
progxams.  and  to  those  participating  satls- 
factoslly  In  Reserve  programs.  Moreover, 
other  eoDeg«  stodents  wtn  not  be  robject  to 
selection  under  the  FAIR  system  until 
graduation,  and  wlU  then  be  available  as  a 
souxoe  of  procurement  tor  officer  candidate 
and  similar  programs.  With  no  change  in 
these  policies,  it  is  our  Judgment  that  the 
number  of  entrants  into  volunteer  programs 
of  all  kinds  woidd  not  be  appreciably  dlffer- 
mt  ftom  that  irtilcb  Is  obtainable  under  the 
present  system.  Under  either  system.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  prtacipal  determinant  wiU  I9e 
tb»  siae  of  draft. calls— that  la,  "draft  pres- 
sure." 

4.  Doea  the  fAIJt  aystem  require  that  draft 
quotas  be  wet  on  a  National  basis  instead  of 
on.  the  preeent  State  and  tooal  quota  basis 
usedtodayT 

Ko,  It  does  not.  The  FAIR  system  can  be 
earned  out  without  any  change  in  the  pres- 
snt  state  and  local  quota  system. 

6.  t>oea  the  eUminmtion  of  most  graduate 
student  deferments  have  any  bearing  on 
when  the  FAIR  spstem  should  be  instaUedT 
We  believe  that  this  well  might  be  the  case. 
W«  estimate  that  as  many  as  100.000  college 
graduates  who  would  normally  be  going  di- 
rectly Into  graduate  schools  each  year  will 
lose  their  deferred  status  next  year  imder  the 
new  pcdldes.  If  the  present  qntem  Is  con- 
ttnusd,  most  IX  not  all  of  these  men  would  be 
drafted  Immediately,  and  for  several  months 
nearly  aU  draftees  would  be  college  graduates 
under  the  present  oldest  first  s^tem.  TTnder 
the  FAIR  system,  they  would  have  an  equal 
exposure  along  with  aU  other  Class  I-A  men, 
and  be  called  In  proportion  to  the  total 
needed  In  the  order  of  their  random  selectlco. 
9.  Why  do  you  beUeve  that  the  FAIR  sys- 
tem would  be  considered  mere  equitable  by 
young  men  than  a  system  of  «^»^1t^J  those 
men  nearest  to  sge  M  each  month? 

Ftom  our  point  of  view,  aa  the  recipient  of 
men  from  Seleettve  Service,  either  system 
will  provide  the  number  of  men  needed  each 
month.  Our  oonoem  Is  to  provide  the  most 
equitable  system — ^that  which  will  give  ea^ 
man  an  equal  chance  to  be  selected  or  not  to 
be  selected.  We  beUeve  tbat  the  FAIR  system 
provides  the  greateet  degree  of  equity. 

There  are  two  main  problems  of  equity  in 
a  system  which  selects  each  month's  draftees 
ftom  those  nearest  to  age  30.  First,  this  pro- 
cedure win  Inevitably  result  in  concentrat- 
ing draft  liability  disproportionately  among 
men  bom  In  certain  days  of  the  month — 
that  is.  those  men  nearest  age  30  at  the  time 
each  local  board  prepares  Its  draft  Ust.  Sec- 
ond, this  procedure  would  penalise  some  men 
more  than  others,  because  draft  calls  vary 
widely  ftom  montti  to  month — as  much  ss 
100%  or  more.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  draft  is  used  to  make  up  the  difference 
In  the  number  of  men  needed  each  month, 
after  allowing  for  voluntary  enlistments  and 
reenllstments.  But.  volnnteerlxig  is  seasonal, 
nius,  under  the  system  of  calling  those 
hMTsst  to  age  ao  In  a  given  month,  men 
bom  tn  November  (a  low  volunteer  month) 
are  iiiuij  to  have  twice  the  chaaoa  of  t>»tng 
drafted  aa  men  bom  in  January  (a  high  v(^ 
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unteer  month) .  The  sane  would  be  true  for 
men  bom  in  April  or  ICay  (low  volunteer 
months)  versus  those  apinoachlng  age  ao  in 
June  or  July  (high  volunteer  months). 

The  FAIR  system  would,  in  an  objective 
and  impartial  manner,  determine  each  man's 
order  of  draft  vulnerability,  regardless  of  the 
day  of  the  month  each  draft  board  prepares 
its  draft  list  and  regartlleas  of  monthly 
fluctuations  in  draft  calls.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  FAIR  Is  a  planned  and 
orderly  system  of  random  selection,  wbereas 
the  oldest  first  within  a  specified  age  group 
would  prove  to  be  a  haphazard  method  of 
selection  which  could  be  very  confusing  to 
the  public. 

7.  Why  is  it  preferable  to  leave  the  author- 
ity for  developing  the  detailed  rules  of  any 
selection  system  to  the  president  rather  ttian 
requiring  that  such  a  system  be  written  into 
Statute? 

The  Selective  Service  System  Is  massive 
and  must  be  sensitive  to  current  changes  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  men.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  success  of  our  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  the  flexibility  al- 
lowed to  the  President  to  prescribe  and  re- 
vise rules  governing  clasalflcation  and  selec- 
tion. We  are  entering  a  period  when  the 
number  of  young  men  reaching  draft  age 
each  year  will  normally  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  needed  fof  mUltary  service. 
Hence,  we  need  to  develop  and  operate  a 
new  system  which  can  be  promptly  adjusted 
based  on  exi>erlence.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  if  the  nUes  are  rigidly  em- 
bedded in  law.  We  do  not  t>elleve  that  the 
public  would  wish  to  see  long  delays  in  Im- 
proving or  adjusting  our  selection  procedures 
such  as  might  occur  If  the  only  method  of 
doing  tills  were  by  statute  or  revision  in 
statute. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit 
our  comments  on  these  Important  questions. 
Slnoerely, 

Otkos  Vaxcs. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Omcx  or  ths  Attobitxt  Osmssai., 

Washington.  DC,  June  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Edwaso  M.  KutifsoT. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

D*»*  BmKAtom  Kainnarr:  In  accordance 
With  your  request,  I  am  writing  to  sxpress 
the  serious  oumem  of  ttie  Department  of 
Justice  with  certain  statutory  changes  that 
would  be  mads  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee veralon  of  S.  I4a3,  the  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice extension  bilL  These  changes  affect  the 
Department's  responslblUaes  for  t»tn»iiing 
the  proeeeutton  of  offenses  and  other  legal 
actlvltlea.  Certain  other  changes  In  existing 
law  which  had  been  contained  in  the  biu 
as  passed  by  the  Honse  were  dlacuaaad  in  my 
letter  of  June  1.  1B«7  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  and  thoee  changes 
were  modified  or  eliminated  In  the  Confer- 
ence version. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  points  of  concern 
to  the  Department  in  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee version  of  the  l>Ul  follows: 

1.  InHibition  on  Utigattog  dUeretion.  Sec- 
tion 1(13)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  section  1(11)  (b)  as  recommended  by 
the  Conference  Ocwnmlttee  would  require  the 
D^artment  of  Justice  to  proceed  with  any 
prosecution  or  appeal  requested  by  the  Dl- 
rsetor  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  or 
to  notify  the  Congress  In  writing  of  its 
reasons  for  not  doing  bo. 

This  is  a  novel  provision.  The  Uepartment 
<rf  Justice  is  charged  with  analyzing  the 
strsngths  and  weaknesses  of  particular  erimi- 
nat  eases  as  subjects  for  successful  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal.  In  principle,  it  Is  unsound 
to  Inhibit  the  professional  Judgment  of  ex- 
perienced prosecutors  by  subordinating  that 
Judgment  to  the  views  of  the  administrator 
of  a  particular  jjnogram.  In  practice,  applica- 


tion of  this  provision  woxild  divert  effort  from 
expeditious  hanrtllng  of  eases  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Justlflcatloos,  and  possibly  lead  to  dls- 
closure  of  prosscutlve  and  appeal  standards 
to  the  detriment  of  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  criminal  sanction. 

Moreover,  this  provision  would  set  a  harm- 
ful precedent  with  respect  to  other  agencies 
with  whom  we  occasionally  differ  In  litigat- 
ing Judgment.  Such  a  provlsioa  would  have 
an  impact  contrary  to  recognized  standards 
of  professional  relationships  between  the 
Oovernment's  attorneys  and  their  agency 
"clients,"  as  weU  as  a  tendency  to  interfere 
with  Executive  discretion.  It  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill. 

2.  Precedence  for  draft  lav  prosecutions 
The  same  section  of  the  WU  would  also 
tighten  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  ths 
courts  give  precedence  to  the  trial  of  selec- 
tive service  prosecutions. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  desirable  that  draft 
violators  be  prosecuted  promptly,  particularly 
in  time  of  armed  conflict.  However,  it  simply 
la  not  practical  to  demand  that  the  courts 
give  absolute  priority  to  the  disposition  of 
any  one  class  of  criminal  cases  regardless  of 
the  urgency  or  importance  of  other  pending 
matters.  Nor  is  it  feasible  to  denumd  that 
Immediate  hearings  be  held  in  all  eases.  Many 
factors  affect  the  order  in  which  Individual 
cases  are  brought  to  trial— whether  the  de- 
fendant is  being  held  in  custody,  availability 
of  wltneeses.  possible  impact  of  one  case  on 
other  cases  pending,  and  so  on.  Those  who  art 
responsible  for  bringing  cases  to  trial,  and 
the  courts,  must  have  some  latitude. 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  that  the  purpose 
of  this  provision,  to  express  a  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  might 
more  effectively  be  stated  in  relative  terms. 
For  example,  the  sentence  in  question  might 
be  reworded  as  follows: 

"Precedence  shaU  be  given  by  every  court 
of  the  Ublted  States  to  trials.  appeiUa,  and 
other  proceedings  tn  oases  arising  under  this 
UUe.  it  being  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  courts  shall  advance  all  such  cases  on 
the  docket  for  immediate  trial  or  heuing  to 
the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  Justice  and  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  their  business." 

The  foregoing  comments  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  my  discussion 
of  ths  same  pointa  in  my  letter  of  June  1. 
1967  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Conference 
ConmUttee. 

Sincerely, 

SaKSST    CtASK, 

Attorney  General. 
DxFAincxMT  or  Hulth, 

BlUCATIOH,  AMD  WlLrAKZ. 

June  14.  1M7. 
Hon.  Edwaad  M.  Kznmcot. 
D.S.  Senate, 
Weuhington,  D.C. 

Dkai  Sznatoi  KxtntEor:  In  response  to 
yotir  request  for  Information  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  Selective  Service  amendments  re- 
lating to  PHS  commisstonsd  officers  serving  in 
til*  Peace  Corps,  the  Food  and  Drug  AdnUn- 
Istratlon;  and  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies outside  the  Public  Health  Service: 

The  Impact  will  be  very  severe.  The  House 
amendments  of  Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  pres- 
ent Act  remove  the  exemption  from  mUltary 
registraUon  and  service  all  those  physicians 
who  ate  oommlaslonsd  oOoers  of  ths  Public 
Health  Service  but  who  are  on  detail  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Food  and  Drug  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Commerce,  Defense,  In- 
terior, State,  Labor  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  PubUe  Health  Servloe  has  been  tbe 
major  source  of  medical  support  for  many 
hsalth  programs  In  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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health  manpower  through  the  methods  oi 
recruitment  and  employment  available  to  the 
Federal  agencies.  The  health  programs  in 
these  agencies  have  been  developed  and 
maintained  by  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  PHS. 

As  you  know,  the  House  amended  and  the 
Conference  Committee  accepted  a  provision 
that  those  officers  currently  on  duty  and 
those  In  receipt  of  orders  by  the  time  the  bill 
becomes  law  will  retain  tbelr  exemption. 
While  we  appreciate  the  delay  tn  effect,  it 
does  not  provide  us  with  any  solution  to 
the  problems  that  will  be  created. 

FOOD  AND  DBOO  ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  responsibility  to  the  con- 
sumer relative  to  new  drugs  and  a  drug  in- 
Epectlon  program,  tbe  Commissioner  indi- 
cated that  Increased  manpower  was  neces- 
sary. He  further  Informed  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  that  his  efforts  m  the  recruitment  of 
these  personnel  bad  been  unsuccessful. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  approved,  effective 
July  1966.  the  assignment  of  62  Public  Health 
Service  physicians  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Without  these  physicians  the 
program  of  processing  new  drug  applica- 
tions will  be  seriously  hampered.  For 
example.  It  is  estimated  that  processing 
times  for  these  applications — which  is  now 
approaching  the  statutory  limit  of  180  days — 
may  be  increased  by  at  least  60  to  90  days. 
This  win  adversely  affect  both  tbe  health  of 
the  public  and  the  economics  of  tbe  drug 
Industry. 

PEACK   CORPS 

In  tbe  Peace  Corps  medical  program  about 
130  Public  Health  Service  physicians  pro- 
vide medical  care  and  supervision  to  some 
12,600  volunteers  in  52  countries  around 
the  World.  About  90  percent  of  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  physicians 
have  Selective  Service  obligation.  The  efforts 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit  physicians  by 
other  means  for  this  work  have  been  un- 
successful. The  Public  Health  Service  physi- 
cians overseas  are  the  primary  medical  sup- 
port to  the  volunteers  usually  assigned  to 
remote  areas  in  developing  countries.  We  are 
advised  by  the  Peace  Corps  that  it  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  volunteers  can  be  re- 
cruited without  assurance  to  themselves 
and  their  families  that  medical  care  will  be 
available. 

OincX  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTONITT 

The  loss  of  Public  Health  Service  medical 
support  would  have  serious  repercussions  for 
this  agency  and  would  substantially  Impair 
an  excellent  cooperative  relationship  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  year. 

Many  of  tbe  PHS  officers  hold  major  poel- 
tlons  of  responsibility  In  OEX3  bealtb  pro- 
grams. Their  presence  has  faclUtated  coor- 
dination and  programmatic  relationships 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  DHEW. 

Were  this  arrangement  no  longer  possible. 
It  could  cause  serious  problems  in  tbe  co- 
operative arrangements  among  Federal 
agencies  and  would  Impair  coordination  of 
the  total  Federal  health  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  of  this  coimtry. 

In  each  of  the  other  agencies  I  have  men- 
tioned, fewer  numbers  of  physicians  are  in- 
volved but  tbe  impact  of  the  Conference 
Report  will  still  be  very  grave.  Each  agency 
will  be  faced  with  a  serious  dilemma.  No 
alternative  source  of  physicians  Is  now  avail- 
able. Developing  alternative  sources  will  al- 
most certainly  require  substantial  funding 
and  new  legislative  authority.  More  impor- 
tant, alternative  sources  of  manpower  for 
these  agencies  will  require  substantial  time 
(or  implementation.  For  example,  if  we  had 
the  authority  and  the  funds  (which  we  do 
not)  to  begin  recruiting  beginning  medical 
students  this  fall  for  Federal  service  upon 


their  graduation,  we  would  wait  at  least  five 
years  before  a  single  physician  became  avail- 
able through  that  source. 

DEFERMENT 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  a  Presi- 
dential deferment  for  physicians  serving  in 
these  programs  would  offer  some  relief.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  not.  A  physician  is  draft- 
obligated  until  he  Is  35  years  of  age.  There  is 
very  little  reason  to  suppose  many  physicians 
would  be  interested  in  voluntarily  serving 
two  or  more  years  in  Federal  agencies,  only  to 
face  two  more  years  of  compulsory  military 
service  to  fulfill  a  Selective  Service  obligation. 

There  has  also  been  a  conference  amend- 
ment exempting  PHS  commissioned  officers 
serving  in  certain  agencies — such  as  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce — from 
service  because  tbe  commissioned  corps  of 
their  agency  would  become  a  military  service 
In  time  of  war.  In  fact,  every  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service  faces  this 
same  prospect.  Section  216  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  clearly  authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  tbe  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  a  military 
service  in  time  of  war  or  emergency.  If  the 
obligation  to  serve  Ln  military  service  applies 
to  all  PHS  commissioned  officers — and  it 
does — and  If  that  obligation  is  a  reason  to 
exempt  some  officers — and  we  agree  that  It 
is — then  It  Is  a  reason  to  exempt  all  such 
officers. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 
ASSIGNMENTS 

There  Is  considerable  confusion  over  the 
application  of  the  Conference  Report  to  PHS 
officers  assigned  to  State  and  local  health 
agencies.  Over  the  years,  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  assigned  health  personnel  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  carry  out  both 
Federal  and  State  health  programs.  These 
assignments  currently  include  some  150 
physicians.  Over  90  percent  of  them  have  a 
draft  obligation.  They  are  working  in  such 
fields  as  venereal  disease  control,  tuberculosis 
control,  immunization  activities  aind  epidemic 
intelligence. 

If  we  are  unable  to  support  these  programs 
with  Individuals  having  Selective  Service  ob- 
ligations, many  vital  public  health  measures 
now  being  conducted  by  the  States  and 
their  subdivisions  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 
For  example,  of  the  93  physicians  now  en- 
gaged In  control  of  such  communicable  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease, 
90  are  draft  obligated.  Of  the  10  physicians 
assigned  to  assist  States  In  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  implementation.  8  are  draft  ob- 
ligated. Of  the  44  assigned  to  assist  State 
and  local  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  neuro- 
logical disease  programs.  42  are  draft  ob- 
ligated. Clearly,  tbe  fulfillment  of  draft  ob- 
ligation by  these  physicians  through  service 
In  these  cooperative  bealtb  programs  is  a 
major  factor  In  developing  and  maintaining 
essential  public  bealtb  programs  with  the 
States. 

We  share  the  concerns  of  the  Congress  that 
the  present  methods  of  supplying  medical 
manpower  to  Federal  agencies  should  be  re- 
viewed and  new  methods  developed.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  Health  Manpower  is  presently  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  personnel  resources 
for  public  as  well  as  private  segments  of  our 
society.  Their  report  to  the  President  Is  due 
In  September.  We  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  Commission  and  we  are  hopeful 
their  findings  and  recommendations  will  'pro- 
vlde  the  basis  for  an  orderly  revision  of  cur- 
rent manpower  resource  development  and  a 
long  range  solution  to  our  health  manpower 
problems. 

But  until  the  Commission  reports — or  until 
other  methods  of  recruiting  manpower  are 
developed   and   Implemented — the   Selective 


Service  amendments  as  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  are  neither  equitable  nor 
workable.  They  simply  cut  off  a  major  med- 
ical manpower  resource  without  offering  any 
alternatives  to  the  affected  agencies. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  R.  Lkb.  MD., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs. 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedt:  At  the  request  of 
your  office.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion pertinent  facts  regarding  the  Peace 
Corps  medical  program  and  the  likely  effect 
on  It  of  enactment  of  the  present  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  draft. 

One  htmdred  and  tweniy-flve  Public 
Health  Service  physicians  detailed  to  the 
Peace  Corps  serve  in  62  countries  where  the 
safe  water  supply  Is  limited,  diseases  are 
endemic,  and  sanitary  conditions  are  rudi- 
mentary. These  Peace  Corps  physicians, 
whose  average  age  is  27.5  years  and  whose 
average  salary  is  110.000,  are  trained  to  rec- 
ognize and  treat  the  tropical  and  other 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  areas  where  12.653 
Volunteers  are  presently  serving.  Sparse 
medical  facilities,  poor  and  undependabie 
communications  systems,  slow  surface  trans- 
portation, and  large  distances  necessitate 
considerable  travel  by  tbe  Peace  Corps  physi- 
cians for  curative  and  preventive  medical 
support. 

The  Peace  Corps  physician  manages  all  as- 
pects of  direct  medical  care  for  Volunteers, 
including  the  performance  of  annual  and 
termination  medical  examinations,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Immunizations  and  inocula- 
tions, the  provision  of  health  education  in- 
formation, and  tbe  performance  of  site  sur- 
veys prior  to  tbe  Volunteer's  arrival.  He 
maintains  a  medical  office  complete  with 
adequate  supplies  and  drugs  and  the  neces- 
sary laboratory  facilities.  He  arranges  the 
occasional  medical  evacuations  of  Volunteers 
to  the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
Etirope. 

Without  desiring  to  over-dramatize  the 
magnitude  of  the  health  problems  facing 
our  Volunteers,  I  do  want  to  give  one  exam- 
ple of  the  Importance  of  having  an  Ameri- 
can physician  available  to  tbe  Volunteers. 
In  Calcutta,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  Peace 
Corps  physician.  15%  of  all  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  were  hospitalized  for  an  average 
of  two  weeks. 

Within  six  months  after  the  Peace  Corps 
physician's  arrival,  the  hoBpltallzatlons  were 
reduced  by  90%.  This  resulted  In  consider- 
able savings  In  time  and  cost,  and  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  the  Volunteers'  well 
being. 

If  the  present  bill  to  extend  the  draft  is 
enacted.  Public  Health  Service  physicians 
not  under  orders  by  June  30.  1967,  to  report 
to  tbe  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  exempted 
from  military  service.  Given  the  present 
draft  situation.  It  is  likely  that  a  substantial 
number  of  these  physicians  perhaps  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  with  the 
Peace  Corps  on  a  deferment  basis.  Without 
these  PHS  physicians,  our  best  guess  Is  that 
we  will  succeed  in  attracting  only  a  relatively 
small  nvimber  of  other  doctors  to  serve  over- 
seas. 

At  this  ijolnt.  we  cannot  accurately  esti- 
mate our  ability  to  establish  an  adequate 
health  program  for  Volunteers  overseas 
based  almost  entirely  on  local  medical  facili- 
ties and  physicians.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  at  a  minimum  such  a  program  will 
sharply  increase  the  cost  of  providing  high- 
quality  health  care  and.  as  Indicated  above, 
would  greatly  Increase  tbe  amount  of  time 
Volunteers  wotild  spend  away  from  the  job. 

Thus,   the   present   bill   will   deprive   the 
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Peaoe  Oorp»  at  Its  only  baile  KHirce  of  quall- 
fied  nuKllCTl  docton.  itgnlflontly  alter  tb« 
larel  of  neoeMftry  hoAltlx  car*  alwaj*  pmam- 
iaed  and  fumlaliMl  Volonteera.  and  deal  tlis 
whole  Peace  Ooipa  program  a  fundamental 
blow. 
Wltb  beet  wiabee. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Vaoohk. 

OmcS  OV  EOOMOICIC  OPPOBTUinTT, 

WaOtiniiton,  D.C.,  June  14. 1967. 
Hon.  EowAXO  tLxanran, 
I/.5.  Senate, 
WiulUngt€m,  B.C. 

OiAB  BaifATOa  KamoBT:  TbU  letter  >*  In 
leeponaa  to  your  inquiry  eoncemlng  the  eflect 
on  tb*  bealth  programa  of  OBO  were  U.S. 
Public  Health  Sarrlc*  eommlaslOBed  oOoeie 
detailed  here  to  be  withdrawn. 

TlM  loea  at  theae  physicians  would  Impede 
our  bealtli  efforts  In  a  major  way.  IT8PH8 
phyaldaBs  are  he^|>lnc  poor  urban  and  rural 
oommuBltles  to  dsTelop  Netghborhood  Health 
Centers  which  bring  to  those  lass  fortunate 
a<  our  rttlaena  the  wanders  o<  modem  medl- 
elne,  often  for  the  first  time.  Without  this 
help  the  Tnfta  University  Meirtloal  Sehocd 
would  probahty  not  have  been  able  to  develop 
such  Centers  In  Columbia  Point,  ICassaehu- 
sette  or  llOunt  Bayou.  BtlsBlaslppl.  With  their 
help,  the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine  is  about  to  c^ten  such  a 
center  In  Watts;  the  Boston  UxUverslty  School 
at  If ed trine  la  about  to  do  the  same  In  Roz- 
bury;  other  medical  schools  and  health  or- 
ganisations are  about  to  do  the  same  in  the 
Hough  Area  of  Cleveland,  the  rural  oommu- 
nltlea  of  Appal  achia  and  twenty-one  other 
cwnmunltles  of  need  throughout  the  land. 

USPHS  doctor*  are  helping  to  mobillae  the 
medloal  reaouroee  of  this  country  in  assisting 
tha  100,000  Job  Corps  boys  and  girls,  80% 
of  whom  have  not  seen  a  jdiyslcian  or  dentist 
before.  Iliey  are  helping  to  train  VISTA  Vol- 
uttteere  to  work  in  health  programa  in  rural 
areas  of  our  country  where  medical  personnel 
are  scarce. 

Were  they  no  longer  to  help  in  this  way, 
the  loss  would  realty  be  a  loss  felt  by  hun- 
dreds of  ocxnmunitieB  in  this  country  which 
now  receive  tectinlcal  aaalstanoe  from  -Oteee 
young  {Aystcians. 

The  need  is  great.  The  United  States  now 
ranks  14th  In  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
infant  mortality  rates.  And  it  ta  the  depriva- 
tion c^  the  poor  that  makes  our  record 
such  a  shame.  T^ese  young  men  are  helping 
us  to  Sght  this  war  and  to  prevent  the  casu- 
altiea  we  have  been  suSerlng  here  at  home. 

X  understand  this  legislation  would  also 
eat  the  Veace  Corps  off  from  receiving  theae 
Pnblie  Health  Service  ];>hyslclans  as  well. 
This  would  mean  that  the  128  physlciana 
caring  for  the  health  of  Peace  Oorpe  Volun- 
teers around  the  world  would  no  longer  be 
available.  TUs  would  be  a  greet  blow  to  ttie 
Feaee  Corps.  Ite  health  record  has  been 
tremendous.  Less  than  1.4%  of  its  Volun- 
teers have  had  to  come  home  for  medical 
or  psyeblatne  reasons.  This  record  would 
not  have  been  poeslble  were  it  not  for  these 
physicians. 

But  the  health  of  the  Volunteer  la  not 
the  only  issue.  The  loes  of  these  doctors 
would  deprive  the  53  developing  countries 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  works  of  the  tech- 
nical aaalstanoe  these  i^ysldans  give  to  the 
develojHnent  of  health  programs  in  theee 
countries  they  so  sordy  need. 

In  addition,  Iflce  the  Peace  Corpa  Volun- 
teers themselves,  these  young  doctors  be- 
come Interested  in  our  health  iMX>blems  here 
at  home  as  a  result  of  their  experience  over- 
seas. Scores  of  them  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  helping  us  in  the  anti-Poverty  pro- 
gram when  tttey  return  to  the  United  States 
and  many  are  working  with  ua  already. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Congress  will  give  care- 
ful oonsideratton  to  any  action  which  would 


limit  this  nation's  eOOi^  at  home  and  abroad 
to  bring  that  most  bavlc  of  human  rights, 
the  right  to  life  itself,, to  the  poor  who  have 
bad  their  lives  whittled  away  for  so  long  by 
poverty  and  dlaeaae. 
Sincerely, 

SaacKNT  Shsivkk, 

Director. 

Ui.  KENNEDY  at  Massachusetts.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
tetter  f mn  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  refer  to  page  2  of  his  letter. 
I  want  to  make  It  extremely  clear  so 
that  everyone  in  the  Senate  understands 
what  It  will  be  doing  if  the  conference 
report  is  adopted,  with  regard  to  all  the 
young  people  In  thU  country  presently 
in  college. 

The  conference  ref>ort  has  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  extension  of  graduate 
student  deferments.  According  to  the  De- 
fense Department's  letter,  there  will  be 
approximately  100,000  young  men  gradu- 
ating from  college  each  year  who,  under 
the  new  policies  of  the  conference  report, 
would  no  longer  b«  deferred,  but  in- 
stead who  would  be  drafted  first.  This  is 
because  we  must  continue  to  take  the 
oldest  first  from  within  a  prime  age 
group.  This  prime  ace  group  is  now  19- 
to  26-year-olds,  and  if  some  graduate 
student  deferments  are  terminated,  but 
not  all,  then  those  whose  deferments  are 
terminated  will  almost  automatically  be 
the  oldest,  and  they  will  automatically 
be  the  first  to  go. 

If  we  adopt  the  conference  r^;>ort,  in 
effect  what  we  will  be  asking  for  will 
be  the  autooiatlc  induction  of  all  those 
boys  who  graduated  from  college  this 
past  June,  except  for  those  entering 
dental  or  medical  schools. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Vance,  which 
comments  on  this  ix)int: 

We  estimate  that  as  many  aa  100.000  col- 
lege gradtiatea  who  would  normally  be  going 
directly  Into  graduate  echools  each  year  will 
loee  their  deferred  status  next  year  under 
the  new  policlee.  If  the  present  ayatem  is 
continued,  moet  if  not  all  of  theae  men 
would  be  drafted  immediately,  and  for  aev- 
eral  months  nearly  all  draftees  would  be 
coUege  graduates  under  the  present  oldest 
first  system. 

lUs  is  Just  one  illustration  of  the 
grave  problems  that  I  think  are  sug- 
gested by  the  conference  report.  I  have 
some  other,  general  questions  with  re- 
gard to  college  and  graduate  school  de- 
ferments, but  directing  our  attention  to 
this  bill  this  afternoon,  this  is  the  point 
we  must  focus  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  making,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  conference  report  rec- 
ommends that  we  go  to  the  youngest 
first,  not  the  oldest  first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  I 
want,  if  I  may.  to  clarify  what  I  think 
is  a  semantic  problem.  The  conference 
report  commits  us  to  the  retention  of 
a  system  which  determines  order  of  !n. 
duction  by  age,  oldest  first  and  then  on 
down  to  the  yoimgest.  This  selection  sys- 


tem can  apply  to  any  age  group,  and 
the  one  to  wliich  it  applies  first  is  called 
the  "prime  age  class."  The  existing  prime 
age  class  is  the  19-  to  26-year-olds.  The 
President — and  almost  without  excep- 
ti(m,  everyone  else  who  has  studied  the 
matter — has  recommeided  tliat  the 
prime  age  class  be  restricted  to  the  19- 
year-olds.  The  conference  report  does 
not  restrict  the  President  from  ordering 
that  the  19-year-olds  be  the  prime  age 
class. 

But  until  the  19-year-olds  are  de- 
termined to  be  the  prime  age  class,  as 
of  June  30  we  have  this  situation:  We 
must  take  the  oldest  first  from  within  s 
given  age  class.  If,  for  example,  we  were 
to  move  to  the  19-year-olds,  tliis  will 
pose  all  kinds  of  additional  problems, 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  Just  a 
minute.  But  I  am  talldng  about  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  as  of  July  1. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble, imder  this  bill  as  of  July  1st,  for 
the  President  to  direct  that  changes  be 
made  the  following  day? 

Mr.  e:£NNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
He  could  make  recommendations  that 
the  19-year-olds  be  taken  first.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  House  committee  report, 
we  have  too  many  19-year-olds  for  our 
needs.  So,  on  that  and  other  authority, 
we  would  be  selecting  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  19-year-olds. 

How  are  we  going  to  reduce  that  num- 
ber? That  is  the  nub  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission's  inquiry.  How  are  we 
going  to  figure  out  how  to  take  some,  but 
not  others?  The  Commission  recom- 
mends the  PAIR  system,  to  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  he  did  not  ob- 
ject. There  was  a  suggestion  that  we 
might  use  birthdates. 

If  we  look  to  the  19-year-olds,  we  will 
have  too  many  yoting  people  for  them 
all  to  be  needed  by  the  draft.  If  we  look 
to  the  19-year-olds,  rather  than  the  19- 
to  26-year  class— which  I  think  we 
should — then  we  have  to  have  the  FAIR 
system.  That  has  been  rejected  by  the 
conference. 

There  has  been  an  outright  prohibition 
which  prevents  the  President  from 
doing 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  timgdol  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  tSr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  time  been  re- 
duced by  action  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Presid«it,  how  much  time  do  we  have, 
in  toto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  30  minutes  be 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  have 
enough  time  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent limitation  be  extended  to  30  minutes 
a  side. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  say.  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  a  good  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  interested  In  this.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  have  listened  to  all  the  testi- 
mony. I  liave  been  a  conferee  on  the  bUls. 
still  the  point  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  bringing  up  at  this  time  is  not 
too  clear  to  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  liim 
some  questions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  time  be 
extended  30  minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Altogether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  ol  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  more  minutes. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  make  a  brief  statement  suid  then 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator. 

When  we  first  considered  the  original 
bill  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  that  imder  the  current  system 
boys  who  were  better  off  were  going  to 
college  and  those  from  less  fortunate 
families  were  going  to  war.  A  Member 
of  Congress  made  a  talk  in  wliich  he 
said  the  last  30  draftees  in  his  district 
came  iram  families  whose  incomes  were 
less  than  $5,000  annually.  As  I  remem- 
ber, we  also  heard  criticisms  by  some 
well-known  college  presidents  tliat  col- 
lege deferments  were  being  \ised  as  a 
method  of  completely  avoiding  military 
service.  We  investigated  that  allegation 
and  found  that  criticism  was  not  correct 
so  far  as  undergraduates  were  concerned. 

Our  study  showed  that  74  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  went  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  71  percent  of  oHlege 
graduates  with  bachelor  degrees  went 
into  military  service.  In  effect,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  point  of  service  be- 
tween coUege  graduates  and  high  school 
graduates. 

But  we  did  find  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  numtier  of  graduate  students  who 
served.  This  seemed  to  Justify  the 
criticism  made  by  some  university  of- 
ficials. In  fact,  we  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  c<^lege  students  who  went  into 
the  military  service  dropped  from  71  per- 
cent for  college  undergraduates  to  27 
percent  for  graduate  students. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  I  would 
ask  my  respected  and  distinguished  col- 
league If  he  sees  any  benefit  in  shifting 
around  and  taking  a  number  of  college 
graduates,  as  against  the  10-year-olds. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  We 
had  a  chance  to  talk  about  this  the 
other  day. 

I  liave  my  own  feeling  about  college 
deferments.  I  think  in  a  peacetime  situa- 
tion, we  should  extend  college  defer- 
ments broadly.  But  in  a  war  situation, 
such  as  Vietnam,  when  we  are  suffering 
casualties,  I  thliik  that  policy  ought  to 
be  reviewed.  I  have  very  real  problems 
in  favoring  contimiation  of  coUege  de- 
ferments under  the  present  situation,  but 
that  is  a  piu-ely  personal  opinion. 

I  want  to  analyze  what  Is  in  this  re- 
port. As  much  as  I  would  enjoy  exploring 
this  spectfle  argument  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  it  is  not 


relevant  to  what  Z  was  saying  about  this 
report.  To  get  back  to  it.  I  think  the 
particular  point  made  by  Secretary 
Vance  in  response  to  a  question  about 
the  eflect  of  this  bill  on  tiie  some  100,000 
American  boys  who  graduated  from  col- 
lege this  past  June,  is  valid.  This  is  one 
of  the  real  questions  I  have  with  the  bill, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  feel  we  should 
send  it  back. 

I  would  next  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  Creneral. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  very  limited  time.  I  would  like  to 
get  these  two  or  three  points  into  the 
Record.  Then  I  shall  l>e  glad  to  yield  for 
questions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  liave  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes  more. 

I  would  refer  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  letter  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General.  It  has  been 
made  part  of  the  Rxcoao.  I  would  like 
to  review  parts  of  it: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am 
writing  to  expreea  the  serious  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  certain  statutory 
changes  that  would  be  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  version  of  8.  1432,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  extension  bill.  These  changes 
affect  the  Department's  responslbUltiee  lor 
handling  the  prosecution  of  offenses  and 
other  legal  actlvlUes. 

It  then  discusses  the  inhibition  on  liti- 
gative  discretion  in  section  1(11)  (b)  of 
the  report: 

Inhibition  im  litiffiting  diacretitm.  Sec- 
tion 1(12)  of  the  blU  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  secUon  1(11)  (b)  as  recommended  by 
the  Conference  Committee  would  require  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  proceed  with  any 
proeecutton  or  appeal  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System,  or  to 
notify  the  Congress  in  writing  of  ite  reasons 
for  not  doing  ao. 

After  outlining  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
the  letter  gives  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  of  It : 

This  la  a  novel  provision.  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  charged  with  analyzing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  particular  crim- 
inal cases  as  subjects  for  successful  proee- 
cuUon  or  appeal.  In  principle.  It  is  unsound 
to  inhibit  the  professional  judgment  of  ex- 
perienced prosecutors  by  subordinating  that 
Judgment  to  the  views  of  the  administrator 
of  a  particular  program.  In  practice,  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  would  divert  effort 
from  expeditious  handling  of  cases  to  the 
preparation  of  justifications,  and  possibly 
lead  to  disclosure  of  proeecutlve  and  appeal 
standards  to  the  detriment  of  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  criminal  sanction. 

Moreover,  this  provision  would  set  a  harm- 
ful precedent  with  respect  to  other  agencies 
with  whom  we  occasionally  differ  in  litigat- 
ing Judgment.  Such  a  provision  woiild  have 
an  impact  contrary  to  recognized  standards 
of  professional  relationships  between  the 
Government's  attorneys  and  their  agency 
"oliente,"  as  weU  as  a  tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  Kxecutlve  discretion.  It  should  be 
deleted  from  the  blU. 

The  Attorney  General  discusses  an- 
other tispect  of  the  report  which  deals 
with  a  provision  for  absolute  precedence 
for  draft  law  prosecutions: 


Precedence  for  draft  law  prosecutions.  The 
same  section  of  the  bill  would  also  tighten 
the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  the  courte 
give  precedence  to  the  trial  of  selective  serv- 
ice prosecutions. 

Unquestlanably,  it  Is  desirable  that  draft 
violators  be  prosecuted  promptly,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  armed  conflict.  However,  it 
simply  Is  not  practical  to  riemanrt  that  the 
courte  give  absolute  priority  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  one  class  of  criminal  cases  re- 
gardless of  the  urgency  or  importance  of 
other  pending  matters.  Nor  is  It  feasible  to 
demand  that  immediate  hearings  be  held  In 
aU  cases.  Many  factors  affect  the  order  in 
which  Individual  cases  are  brought  to  trial — 
whether  the  defendant  Is  being  held  in  cus- 
tody, availability  of  witnesses,  possible  Im- 
pact of  one  case  on  other  cases  pending,  and 
so  on.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  bring- 
ing cases  to  trial,  and  the  oourte,  must  have 
some  latitude. 

The  Attorney  General  then  suggests 
alternate  language  which  accomplishes 
the  same  end  without  upsetting  estab- 
lished judicial  doctrines: 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  that  the  purpose 
of  this  provision,  to  express  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  might 
more  effecttvely  be  stated  In  relative  terms. 
For  example,  the  sentence  in  qusstlon 
might  be  reworded  ss  foUows: 

"Precedence  shall  be  given  by  every  court 
of  the  Umted  Stetes  to  trials,  appeals,  and 
other  proceedings  in  cases  arising  under  this 
title.  It  being  the  mtent  of  Congress  that 
the  courte  shall  advance  all  such  cases  on  the 
docket  for  immediate  trial  or  hearing  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  Justice  and  the  effective  discharge 
of  their  busmess." 

So  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  two  extremely  im- 
portant matters  affecting  the  Federal 
court  system  as  well  as  the  relatlonahip 
between  the  heads  of  tiie  various  agen- 
cies and  the  Attorney  General  He  is 
expressing  his  quite  serious  concern  about 
it. 

A  third  letter  I  have  here  is  from  the 
Peace  Corps.  What  we  would  do  by  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  Is  take 
away  doctors  which,  under  our  present 
system,  the  Public  Health  Servkx  pro- 
vides for  the  Peace  Corps,  as  it  does  the 
OEO  and  a  numtier  of  other  programs. 
First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  read  what 
Mr.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  has  written  to 
me  alMut  the  effect  of  this  act  on  the 
Peace  Corps: 

Without  desiring  to  over-dramatize  the 
nuignltude  of  the  health  problems  facing 
our  Volimteers,  I  do  want  to  give  one  ex- 
ample of  the  Importance  of  having  an  Ameri- 
can physician  available  to  the  Volunteers.  In 
Calcutta,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  Peace 
Corps  physician,  15%  of  all  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  were  bospitaliaed  for  an  average 
of  two  weeks.  Within  six  months  after  the 
Peace  Corps  physician's  arrival,  the  hoe- 
plteUcatlons  were  reduced  by  90%.  This  re- 
sulted in  ooosiderable  saving  \n  time  and 
cost,  and  a  considerable  mcrease  in  the  Vol- 
unteers' well  being. 

If  the  present  bill  to  extend  the  draft  is 
enacted.  Public  Health  Service  physicians 
not  under  orders  by  June  SO,  1967,  to  re- 
port to  the  Peace  Corpe  wW  not  be  exeoapted 
from  nUlitary  service.  Given  the  present  draft 
situation.  It  is  lllcsly  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  theae  pbyalciana  perhaps  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  sarve  with  the  Peaoe 
Corps  on  a  deferment  baala.  Without  these 
PHS  physicians,  our  best  guess  is  that  we  wlU 
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succeed  in  attracting  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  other  doctors  to  serve  overseas. 

Let  me  read  the  last  paragraph  of  that 
letter,  and  then  ask  you  to  read  through 
the  rest  of  It  yourselves,  If  you  would. 

Thus,  the  present  bill  will  deprive  the 
Peace  Corps  of  its  only  basic  source  of  qual- 
ified medical  doctors,  significantly  alter  the 
level  of  necessary  health  care  always  prom- 
ised and  furnished  Volunteers,  and  deal  the 
whole  Peace  Corps  program  a  fxindamental 
blow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  3  more  minutes. 

Anotiier  letter  is  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
reply  to  my  request  for  their  reactions 
to  this  report: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Impact  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice amendments  relating  to  PHS  commis- 
sioned ofllcers  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration;  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  outside  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service: 

The  Impact  will  be  very  severe. 

Then,  going  down  further  on  page  1, 
the  Department  discusses  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration responsibility  to  the  consumer 
relative  to  new  drugs  and  a  drug  inspection 
program,  the  Commissioner  indicated  that 
Increased  manpower  was  necessary.  He  fur- 
ther Informed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that 
Ms  tttorta  in  the  recruitment  of  these  per- 
sonnel had  been  unsuccessful.  Therefore,  the 
Secretary  approved,  effective  July  1966,  the 
assignment  of  62  Public  Health  Service  phy- 
sicians to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Without  these  physicians  the  programs 
of  processing  new  drug  applications  will  be 
seriously  hampered.  For  example.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  processing  times  for  these  ap- 
plications— which  is  now  approaching  the 
statutory  limit  of  180  days — may  be  increased 
by  at  least  60  to  90  days.  This  will  adversely 
affect  both  the  health  of  the  public  and  the 
economics  of  the  drug  industry. 

The  Department  also  discusses  the  dis- 
ruption to  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Ecomxnlc  Opportunity,  and  this  discus- 
sion should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
that  in  the  OEO  letter  Itself. 

There  is,  further,  the  disciission  of 
PHS  doctors  being  assigned  to  State  and 
local  health  departments.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  this  assignment  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  physicians  with 
draft  obligations. 

The  OEO,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Agency,  and  other  pro- 
grams are  frozen  out.  They  will  no  longer 
have  the  services  of  PHS  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  signifi- 
cant letters  I  have  received  with  regard 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  various  agencies 
of  oiur  government,  on  the  particular 
aspects  of  the  report  which  most  con- 
cern them.  I  reviewed  in  detail,  on  Mon- 
day last,  my  general  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  whole  program.  I  have  a 
lengthy  speech  here,  which  I  have  not 


yet  had  a  chance  to  read.  But  on  these 
questions,  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would 
return  this  bill  to  conference,  with  the 
one  instruction  that  we  limit  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  to  just  1  year,  and  that 
we  take  that  opportunity  to  examine 
both  this  bill  and  the  other  recommen- 
dations, with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
kinds  of  reforms  In  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report,  the  Mark  Cl8u-k  report, 
and  the  Defense  Department  study. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  now? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  see,  first,  how  much  time 
I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  yield  on  other  time.  I  wish  to  with- 
hold the  remaining  time  I  have.  There 
have  been  other  Senators  who  indicated 
they  wanted  to  speak. 

My  friends,  this  is  where  we  started 
on  Monday  evening.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  wanted  to  have  a  complete 
review  swid  discussion  of  this  matter.  We 
were  restricted  at  that  time  to  this 
amount  of  time.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
situation  we  are  in.  I  regret  this  as  much 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  allow  me  a  minute 
or  two? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to,  but  I  have  been  requested  by 
members  of  the  conference  for  more  time 
than  I  have  available. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  be 
given  enough  time  to  discuss  a  matter 
that  involves  millions  of  Americans. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  1  hour  be  allotted  on  each 

side.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  One  hour 
additional  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTOK.  Thirty  minutes  ad- 
ditional time  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  impas- 
sioned plea  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  and  I  may  say  that 
while  I  appreciate  the  complimentary 
things  he  had  to  say  about  the  original 
bill,  I  do  not  think  that  the  bUl  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time  Ls  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  Senator  indicates  he 
thinks  it  Is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  bill  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  existing  law,  and  that  would  be  true 
were  it  for  only  one  particular:  Under 
the  existing  law,  a  young  man  lives  from 
18  y2  to  26  years  of  age  in  much  uncer- 
tainty about  the  operation  of  the  draft. 
He  cannot  be  sure  of  any  plan,  whether 
it  is  matrimony,  or  taking  a  job,  or  going 
to  school,  without  undertaking  to  relate 
it  to  that  7 1/2 -year  span  during  which  he 
is  susceptible  to  the  draft. 


Under  this  bill  and  the  regulations  the 
President  will  promulgate,  there  will  be 
a  12-months'  period  of  prime  liability. 
That  one  sispect  of  this  bill  should  offset 
all  the  nitpicking  about  the  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  these  incidental  matters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  primary 
responsibility? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  most  Im- 
portant issue,  as  I  see  it,  before  the  Sen- 
ate here  now. 

I  am  as  interested  in  the  telegrams 
from  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  made  a  report  on  this  bill 
as  is  the  Senator.  I  note,  however,  that  I 
have  received  no  objection  from  them;  so 
their  objections  undoubtedly  were  made 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  The  letters  he  re- 
ceived from  the  departments  stated  they 
were  in  response  to  his  request. 

I  cannot  be  amazed  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  support  their  re- 
port. I  find  nothing  to  amaze  me,  or 
cause  great  consternation,  that  the  At- 
torney General,  or  the  officers  who  ex- 
pressed contrary  opinions  to  some  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  still  hold  to  their  posi- 
tions. But  we  have  come  to  a  sad  pass 
in  this  country,  my  fellow  Senators, 
when  we  are  bound  to  copy,  to  the  last 
word,  comma,  and  period,  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Commission.  We  might 
as  well  do  away  with  Congress,  and  let 
the  President  appoint  Commissions  to 
pass  the  laws  that  will  regulate  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I,  of  course,  imderstand 
the  position  of  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who 
said  he  is  violently  opposed  to  the  report. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  original  Senate 
bill,  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts said  was  such  a  wonderful  work  of 
art. 

I  find  nothing  in  his  position  which  is 
Inconsistent  or  surprising  to  me  in  ttie 
slightest  degree. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
secured  statements  from  some  of  the 
same  persons  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  expressed  the  same  views  be- 
fore the  bill  was  passed.  He  now  says 
that,  because  they  still  cling  to  their 
original  opinions,  the  Senate  ought  to 
reject  the  conference  report. 

I  say  that  is  a  very  poor  basis  for  re- 
jecting a  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  grave  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  this  1-year  instruc- 
tion that  the  Senator  says  he  will  move 
to  Include  in  the  measure. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  4  years. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  draft. 

Where  will  we  find  ourselves  If  we  send 
the  measure  back  to  the  House?  We 
would  have  to  take  the  provision  for  the 
4-year  extension  out  of  both  bills  and 
Insert  a  1-year  extension. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  a  conference 
agreement  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  either  body  and  that  it  would 
be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  is  likely  to 
recommend  to  the  President  a  regula- 
tion that  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  dealing  with  graduate  students 
should  be  retroactively  applied  and 
therefore  should  not  affect  anyone  who 
is  now  a  student. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  whatever 
for  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  graduate  students. 

These  provisions  would  let  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  prescribe  regu- 
lations thAt  would  permit  graduate  stu- 
dents that  are  essential  to  the  defense 
of  this  country  and  to  the  health  of  its 
people — persons  studying  to  be  doctors. 
dentists,  atomic  scientists  and  the  like — 
to  continue  their  graduate  work. 

I  receive  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  all  over  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  draft. 

The  thing  that  has  subjected  the 
Selective  Service  Act  to  the  most  criti- 
cism all  over  this  covmtry  has  been  the 
practice  of  a  small  handful,  a  very  small 
handful,  of  graduate  students  who 
transfer  from  graduate  degree  to  gradu- 
ate degree  imtll  they  have  deferred 
themselves  into  a  state  of  practical 
exemption. 

We  did  try  to  restrict  that  practice, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  find  anything  to 
criticize  In  that.  It  Is  a  loophole  that 
should  have  been  closed.  It  should  have 
been  closed  earlier  by  regulations. 

The  conference  report  attempts  to  cor- 
rect that  fault  by  providing  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  must  study  the 
question  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  those  graduate  degrees  that  it  con- 
siders to  be  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  That  Council  te  the 
arm  of  the  Government  that  advises  the 
President  In  these  military  matters. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  cost  of  repetition. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  objections  to  the 
conference  report  are  vastly  overstated. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  Senate  bill, 
naturally.  Most  people  prefer  their  own 
creation  to  that  of  anybody  else.  But  we 
operate  with  two  Houses  In  the  Congress, 
and  the  other  body  has  some  participa- 
tion hi  these  matters. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  X  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  With  regard  to  the 
closing  of  the  opportunity  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service  through  graduate  work.  Is 
It  not  true  that  first  we  agree  that  with 
few  exceptions,  no  further  defeimentB 
would  be  granted  after  a  ccdlege  studttit 
received  his  baccalaureate  degree  or 
reached  the  age  of  24?  In  addition,  the 
National  Security  Council  wo\ild  have 
the  right  to  advise  that  deferments  be 
made  for  graduate  students  in  pro- 
fessional studies  determined  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  undertook  to  tight- 
en this  up  and  to  restrict  the  fields  In 
which  deferments  for  graduate  work  are 
authorized. 

We  recommend  that  the  President 
should  have  the  power  to  issue  regula- 
tions and  to  limit  graduate  deferments 
to  those  that  are  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  1  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  bill  at  pres- 
ent not  also  provide  that  baccalaureate 
graduates  revert  to  the  age  period  at 
which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  the  draft 
and  would  go  back  to  the  19-year-old 
age  bracket? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Massachusetts  mentioned  that 
in  his  remarks.  Those  who  pass  the  age 
of  19  can  take  advantage  of  one  of  the 
educational  deferments  to  seek  a  bac- 
calaureate degree.  Then,  either  when 
they  receive  that  degree,  which  is  about 
the  average  age  of  22,  or  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  24,  if  they  happen  to  be  work- 
ing 6  months  and  going  to  school  for  6 
months,  as  some  of  them  are  compelled 
to  do,  or  If  their  schoolwork  is  not  good 
enough  and  they  drop  out  of  school,  they 
are  eligible  to  be  drafted.  They  then  are 
placed  hi  the  19-year-old  age  bracket 
regardless  of  how  old  they  are.  They  take 
their  pceition  with  the  19-year-olds.  That 
procedure  should  avoid  any  favoritism 
being  granted  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  a  deferment  to  obtain  education. 

A  student  should  not  escape  one  whit 
or  titOe  his  liability  to  the  mlUtary  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSET.!..  I  yield. 
Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  read  from  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  this 
effect:  "We  estimate  that  as  many  as 
100,000  college  graduates  who  would  be 
normally  going  directly  Into  graduate 
schools  each  year  will  lose  their  deferred 
status  next  year  under  the  new  policy." 
The  fact  that  they  leave  their  deferred 
status  does  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
will  go  into  the  service. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  necessarily,  because 
they  may  not  take  all  those  that  qualify. 
That  is  the  principal  argument  to  be 
made  for  the  so-called  random  system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  had  testimony  that 
about  one  In  seven  of  those  who  were 
eligible  would  go  Into  the  service. 

I  h(H>e  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  trying  to  convey  the 
impression  that  100,000  of  these  men.  be- 
cause they  left  their  deferred  status, 
would  automatically  go  into  the  service. 
Mr.  RUSSEUj.  That  assumption  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

If  the  President  allows  any  deferments 
whatever  by  regulation,  we  know  as  a 
practical  matter  that  he  will  make  defer- 
ments for  doctors  and  dentists  smd  per- 
sons of  that  nature  that  are  essential 
to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  argument  has 
been  made  about  deferring  doctors  who 
are  now  connected  with,  let  us  say.  Peace 
Corps  wortt,  from  service  or  help  main- 
tain the  health  of  military  men? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
touched  on  that  and  I  discussed  it  at 
some  length  the  other  day. 

The  House  provision  denied  any  mili- 
tary credit  for  doctors  who  serve  other 
than  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  our  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  PuUlc 
Health  Service. 

We  opposed  that  provision  in  the  con- 
ference as  being  too  stringent.  The  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  limit  credit  for  military 
service  to  the  uniformed  services,  such  as 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  orga- 
nizations of  that  kind  that  are  called  into 
being  and  action  in  the  case  of  war. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
permit  Public  Health  Service  doctors 
serving  with  the  Bureau  of  Pri8(Mis  to  re- 
ceive military  credit  because  the  Bureau 
can  hardly  employ  a  doctor  owing  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  work,  the  re- 
moteness of  some  prisons,  and  other  im- 
desirable  conditions  of  work.  The  con- 
ference agreement  would  confine  credit 
to  those  who  have  historically  been  al- 
lowed credit  for  their  military  service  by 
virtue  of  serving  In  a  uniformed  orga- 
nization or  tn  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
And  the  other  agencies  were  eliminated, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 

portunlty.      

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  established,  questions  were  put  at 
great  length  to  the  pn^xments  of  the 
Peace  Con>8  concerning  whether  service 
In  the  Peace  Corps  would  grant  defer- 
ment in  the  miUtary  service. 

Those  who  were  expounding  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  the  Peace  Corps 
in  effect  said  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  service  In  the  Peace  Corps 
be  allowed  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
keep  from  serving  in  the  military. 

The  record  will  clearly  support  the 
statement  I  have  made. 

In  my  opinion,  as  between  serving  as 
a  doctor  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  my  judgment,  it  Is  pref- 
erable that  he  shall  serve  as  a  doctor  for 
our  men  who  are  Injured  In  the  battle- 
field or  who  are  otherwise  serving  In  the 
Army  or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  some  strong 
feeling  in  the  conference — and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  mentioning  names.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stvincton] 
was  one  of  those  who  stood  out  very 
vigorously  for  deferment  of  those  In  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  determining  factor  for 
some  was  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  es- 
tablished on  the  premise  that  there  are 
many  altruistic,  humane-minded  young 
people  in  this  country  who  were  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  humanity  all 
over  Uie  world. 

Now,  were  we  to  single  out  young  doc- 
tors and  say,  "Because  you  are  a  doctor, 
you  are  not  willing  to  make  your  contri- 
bution along  with  the  teachers,  along 
with  the  scientists,  along  with  the  public 
health  advisers,  along  with  the  women 
who  are  going  all  over  the  world  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  underprivileged."  It 
would  be  a  refiection.  as  I  see  it,  on  the 
young  men  who  were  studying  medicine, 
to  say  that  out  of  all  the  Peace  Corps. 
"You  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  go 
and  serve,  unless  you  are  given  credit 
for  your  military  duty  by  your  service 
overseas."  No  one  serving  in  other  capac- 
ity In  the  Peace  Corps  gets  that  credit 
Mr.  Presideni.  I  repeat  that  this  leg- 
islation Is  under  a  deadline.  We  will  not 
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get  a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft  if 
the  report  is  rejected  and  sent  back  to 
the  committee.  It  may  become  so  hoiw- 
lesdy  entangled  that  the  authority  to 
Induct  wUl  expire  on  the  1st  of  July.  We 
only  have  about  15  days  left. 

Some  Senators  who  have  served  in  the 
other  body  know  It  is  not  as  easy  to  take 
up  a  conference  report  there  as  it  is  In 
the  Senate.  A  very  slight  delay  could 
endanger  the  entire  legislation.  Notice 
has  already  been  served  that  39,000 
young  men  will  be  selected  next  month 
under  this  draft  bill.  If  there  is  a  hiatus 
in  the  draft  authority,  they  will  not  be 

BClOCtiCCl 

If  this  bill  gets  in  the  position  of  being 
killed  or  where  the  draft  authority  is 
even  suspended  for  a  month  or  two,  I 
think  that  the  half -million  young  Amer- 
icans in  Southeast  Asia  are  not  going  to 
be  very  greatly  impressed  with  an  argu- 
ment against  a  section  in  this  bill  direct- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  to  give 
priority  to  the  prosecution  of  draft  evad- 
ers. Why  should  it  not  give  priority  to 
the  prosecution  of  draft  evaders  in  a 
time  like  this? 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  Is  it  in  the  bill? 
Bfr.  RUSSELXi.  Yes.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  objections. 

Any  number  of  bills  have  been  passed 
saying  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  give  priority  to  various  cases. 

So  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
In  my  Judgment,  despite  the  very  deep 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  some  of  his  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  oppose  any  draft  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  Senate  would  be  taking 
a  great  risk  by  sending  this  bill  back 
to  conference  to  put  a  1-year  extension 
In  the  bill,  since  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  biUs  now  provide  for  4  years. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chalnnan  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  shall  not  add  anytJiing  to  his  re- 
marks except  to  say  that  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  him  and  his  position. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  conference  report  on  S.  1432 
and  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  it. 

A  cfHiference  always  requires  a  com- 
promise between  the  views  of  the  two 
differing  bodies.  While  the  bill  arrived 
at  in  conference  is  certainly  not  the  same 
as  the  bill  which  originally  pcuised  the 
Senate,  the  differences  are  not  nearly  as 
extensive  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
The  bill  originally  adopted  by  the  Saiate 
contained  a  nHn4TwiiTn  of  changes  tn  the 
basic  law. 

Much  of  the  woi^  that  was  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  was  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  how  his  discretionary  au- 
thority was  to  be  Implemented.  Some  of 
these  items  have  now  been  written  into 
the  law,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  basic  objections  of  those  oppos- 
ing the  conference  report.  In  my  own 
view,  this  is  a  strengthening  of  the  law 
rather  than  a  weakening  of  the  system. 

I  have  prepared  a  r6s\un6  of  the  basic 
changes  in  the  law  contained  in  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Also,  the  r^stun^  con- 
tains a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  to  the 
implementation  of  areas  where  the  Pres- 
ident retains  absolute  discretion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  r6sum6  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^sum^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RAsTTMi    or 


Changes   ik 
Law 


SKifcnvx   SKSvm 


CHANGES  114  PRESENT  LAW 

1.  Changes  name  from  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Servlca  Act  to  Bdllltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  19S7. 

2.  Extends  basic  law  for  four  years — July 
1,  1967,  to  July  1.  1971. 

3.  Insures  liability  to  draft  for  selectees 
who  delay  Induction  through  litigation  be- 
yond age  26. 

4.  Directs  National  Security  Council  to  ad- 
vise Director  of  Seleotlve  Service  on  occupa- 
tional and  student  deferments. 

5.  Any  change  In  method  of  selecting  in- 
ductees, such  as  FAIR  or  lottery  system, 
would  reqtolre  act  of  Congress. 

6.  Allows  enUstmeat  in  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  any  time  up  to  day  of  induction. 
(Previously,  could  not  enlist  in  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  after  receiving  notice  of  in- 
duction.) 

7.  Subjects  alien  doctors  and  dentists  to 
draft  up  to  age  36,  on  same  basts  as  U.S. 
doctors  and  dentists. 

8.  Ends  deferments  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice officers  who  are  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  Food  and  Drag  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  OEO. 

9.  Requires  Presklsnt  to  continue  under- 
graduate deferments  until  graduation  or  at- 
tainment of  age  24,  If  work  Is  satisfactory, 
unless  needs  of  Armed  Forces  require  cur- 
tailment or  termination  of  such  deferments. 
Authorizes  President  to  grant  graduate  de- 
ferments for  medical,  dental  and  certain  es- 
sential subjects,  and  authorizes  limited  oc- 
cupational deferments  for  highly  skilled 
persons  who  have  completed  graduate  study. 
Urges  nationwide  uniformity  in  classification 
criteria  whenever  practicable. 

10.  Test  for  conscientious  objectors  is 
based  only  on  "religious  training  and  be- 
lief" and  does  not  include  "essentially  polit- 
ical, sociological,  or  philosophical  views,  or 
a  merely  personal  moral  code."  Eliminates 
test  of  an  individual's  belief  in  a  relation- 
Ship  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  require- 
ment tor  a  hearing  by  Department  of  Justice 
on  appeal  from  local  board's  denial  of  con- 
scientious objector  status. 

11.  AUows  Reserve  personnel  not  on  active 
duty  to  act  as  appeal  agent. 

12.  Prevents  judicial  review  of  claaoiflca- 
tion  by  local  board  exeept  as  defense  to  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

13.  Changes  name  of  clerk  of  local  board 
to  "Executive  Secretary." 

14.  Requires  semiannual  reports  to  Con- 
gress from  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

15.  Gives  precedence  on  both  trial  and  ap- 


peal to  cases  arising  imder  MUitary  Belec. 
tlve  Service  Act.  '       ^ 

18.  Requires  Department  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  all  cases  recommended  by  Direc- 
tor, or  advise  Congress  of  reasons  for  not 
doing  so. 

17.  Allows  call-up  of  individual  ReservlsU 
not  satisfactorily  participating  in,  t»  m. 
signed  to,  a  Reserve  unit,  if  full  Reserve  ob- 
ligation not  discharged. 

BECOMMENDATIONS    AS    TO     IMPLEMENTATIOM 

1.  Expressed  no  opposition  to  President's 
plan  to  reverse  order  of  induction  from  ace 
26  to  age  19.  "^ 

2.  Recommended  apprentice  deferments  in 
critical  occupations  on  same  basis  as  under- 
graduate deferments. 

3.  Recommended  retention  of  state  quota 
system  of  meeting  military  manpower  needs. 

4.  Expressed  opposition  to  eliminating  local 
boards  and  creating  a  centralized  bureaucra- 
cy to  perform  their  functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a  number 
of  questions. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
ments made  here,  and  the  opinions  pre- 
sented in  the  respective  letters,  are  nit- 
picking. They  are  significant,  they  are 
substantive,  they  are  based  upon  OHn- 
ments  which  are  made  in  analyzing  the 
conference  report.  They  deseive  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Were  they  not  made  on 
the  solicitation  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  in- 
quired— the  record  should  be  clear—of 
the  respective  agencies  for  their  com- 
ments on  the  p€ulicular  provisions  of  the 
conference  report.  I  believe  that  whether 
those  comments  were  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  they  would 
be  identical. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  refer  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  distinguished  Attorney  General: 

The  foregoing  comments  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  my  discussion 
of  the  same  points  in  my  letter  of  June  1  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

These  were  available  to  the  conference, 
and  they  have  been  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  Senator's  using  those  views. 
They  conform  to  the  testimony  submitted 
to  the  committee.  But  I  did  say  there  is 
nothing  amazing  in  the  fact  that  these 
ofHclals  hold  to  their  opinion. 

Mr.  BIENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  My 
colleague  is  not,  I  am  sure,  saying  that 
the  heads  of  these  agencies  would  do 
anjrthlng  but  express  their  best  judgment 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  spoke  against  the  con- 
ference report  the  other  day.  We  have 
plenty  of  time  before  the  Selective  Serv- 
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Ice  Act  expires,  and  my  hope  Is  that  we 
will  reject  the  conference  report,  and  we 
can  go  back  to  conference,  to  see  what 
the  able  Chairman  can  work  out  in  con- 
ference. If  he  cannot  work  out  anything, 
he  can  come  back  to  the  Senate  and  give 
us  the  final  report. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  put  into  the 
Record,  the  wires  that  I  have  put  into 
the  Record,  the  serious  problem  that  I 
believe  this  bill  will  create  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  If  it  Is  adopted,  as  well  as  the 
point  I  made  the  other  day,  we  should 
give  it  another  try  in  conference  and  see 
what  agreement  can  be  reached  with  the 
House  conferees,  if  any.  and  bring  back 
the  final  bill  at  that  time. 

If  you  adopt  the  conference  import  in 
its  present  form,  you  will  have  only 
yourselves  to  blame  for  the  trouble  you 
will  be  in  the  months  ahead  because  of 
the  great  weaknesses  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows,  this  bill  is  a 
compromise  between  the  attitudes  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  He  points  out  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  Senate  bill. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  should  present 
the  fact  that  on  Senate  views  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  persistent.  In  fact,  on  one 
particular  point,  in  which  I  happen  to 
know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  Interested  for  many  months,  we 
held  out  3  days  and  finally  got  a  much 
better  compromise  than  if  the  position 
of  the  House  had  simply  been  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comment  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  work  that  was  done  by  him  and  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

But  I  know  the  pressures  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  the  House  conferees  were 
adamant.  I  know  the  concern  over  other 
pending  Senate  business. 

I  believe,  however,  that  these  areas  I 
am  discussing  are  significant  and  sub- 
stantive. 

I  wish  to  review  one  other  area. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  series  of  ques- 
tions? 

The    PREsroma    officer    (Mr. 

MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  yield  m  a  moment,  but 
first  I  wish  to  make  one  point. 

One  of  the  differences  between  what 
was  in  the  Senate  report  and  is  not  in 
the  conference  report  is  how  we  are  to 
consider  apprentices  in  on- the- job-train- 
ing programs.  It  was  my  feeling,  and  it 
was  testified  to  before  the  dlsUngulshed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  if  we 
were  to  extend  college  deferments,  we 
-should  give  deferments  to  those  boys 
throughout  the  country  who  are  enrolled 
In  bona  flde  on-the-Job-training  pro- 
grams and  apprenticeship  training  pro- 


grams; that  they  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted, aa  it  is  today.  The  Senate  bill 
devotes  much  attention  to  this  question. 
I  commend  the  Senate  committee  be- 
cause it  sympathized  with  this  problem 
and  included  that  language  in  the  report. 

The  House  report  and  the  conference 
report  contain  no  reference  to  appren- 
ticeship training  programs,  except  the 
reference  made  in  the  formal  presenta- 
tion, much  as  I  think  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  would 
have  liked  to  have  it  in  there. 

In  the  formal  presentation,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  m.ade  a 
statement — I  refer  to  page  15424  of  the 
Record  of  June  12.  1967— that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  would  be  able  to 
advise  the  President  as  to  who  can  be 
deferred  and  who  cannot  be  deferred. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia said: 

other  parts  of  the  bill  vest  the  National 
Security  Council  with  the  responsibility  for 
advising  the  Selective  Service  System  on 
student,  apprentice,  and  occupational  de- 
ferments. 

I  read  the  conference  report  to  the 
extent  that  unless  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  is  going  to  find,  imder  the 
definition  of  national  security,  health, 
and  welfare  what  I  consider  a  funda- 
mental question  of  eqiiity — that  is,  that 
we  should  treat  the  boy  in  the  appren- 
ticeship program  the  same  as  the  boy 
studying  drama  in  a  liberal  arts  college— 
and  make  a  finding  on  the  basis  of 
national  consideration,  then  the  appren- 
ticeship program,  I  say  with  the  greatest 
respect,  is  removed  from  the  conference 
report. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  and  some 
of  the  points  I  have  sought  to  bring 
out  this  afternoon.  They  are  not  so  much 
my  reflections  only;  they  have  been 
brought  out  also  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
volimtarlsm,  but  Public  Health  ofBcers 
attached  to  the  Peace  Corps,  in  order 
to  fimction  in  a  proper  capacity  abroad, 
should  have  the  best  facilities  available 
to  them.  I  do  not  think  we  are  question- 
ing the  concept  of  volimtarism  if  the 
boy  is  not  going  to  be  healthy. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  that  I 
have  a  letter  from  HEW.  It  points  out  it 
is  not  only  the  Peace  Corps;  it  is  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Ag- 
riculture Departmoit,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  All  of  these 
agencies  and  State  and  local  clinics  are 
working  under  public  health  auspices.  I 
think  the  best  possible  way  in  which  we 
could  proceed  would  be  to  return  to 
conference  Just  for  the  1-year  exten- 
sion. 

I  refer  to  page  4  of  the  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  HEW: 

We  share  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
that  the  present  methods  of  supplying  med- 
ical manpower  to  Federal  agencies  shotUd 
be  reviewed  and  new  methods  developed. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  of  Health  Manpower  is  present- 
ly considering  the  problems  of  personnel  re- 
sources for  pubUc  as  weU  as  private  segments 
Of  our  society.  Their  report  to  the  President 
Is  due  In  September.  We  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Commission  and  we  are 


hopeful  their  flnrting»  and  recommendations 
wiU  iKovlde  l^e  basla  for  an  orderly  revi- 
sion of  current  manpower  resource  devdop- 
ment  and  a  long  range  solution  to  our 
health  manpower  problems. 

But  until  the  Commission  reports — or  untU 
other  methods  of  recruiting  manpower  are 
developed  and  implemented — the  Selective 
Service  amendments  as  adopt«d  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  are  neither  equitable  nor 
workable.  Iliey  simply  cut  off  a  major  med- 
ical manpower  resource  without  offering  any 
alternatives  to  the  affected  agencies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  says 
tills  program  should  be  extended  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  as  well. 

I  shall  yield,  but  first  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  time  is  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
3rield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  clear  up  a 
point  I  brought  out  before.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  had  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I  do 
not  know  whether  other  Senators  have 
cleared  it  up  in  the  meantime. 

I  imderstand  that  as  the  draft  system 
now  operates  under  the  present  law,  the 
oldest  are  taken  first.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  said,  if  one  is  t>etween  18 
and  26  years  of  age,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
flux  and  never  knows  when  he  will  be 
called. 

The  report  on  the  Senate  bill  recom- 
mended that  19-year-olds  be  taken  first 
in  order  to  get  away  from  that  problem, 
and  that  students  who  want  to  be  de- 
ferred, be  deferred  until  they  receive 
their  baccalaureate  degree,  or  reatdi  the 
age  of  24,  or  flunk  out.  Uix>n  the  hap- 
pening of  one  of  those  three  things  they 
are  dropped  into  the  pot  with  19-year- 
olds  and  are  eligible  to  be  called. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  conference  re- 
port provides  for  that  tn  the  form  of  leg- 
islation, as  opposed  to  having  it  in  the 
report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
would  not  be  done.  I  refer  to  page  10  of 
the  House  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  refer  to  page  4.  It 
appears  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
language  should  be  emphasized:  "will  in 
no  way  proscribe  or  inhibit  the  President 
in  changing  the  priorities  of  various  age 
groups  for  induction,  nor  will  it  pre- 
clude him  from  adopting  the  so-called 
modified  young  age  system  which  would 
involve  identifying  the  19-  to  20-year  age 
group." 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  19-year-olds  should  be  taken 
first.  I  completely  agree.  This  language 
would  permit  the  President  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  This  language  would 
permit  the  President  to  do  so.  The  Mark 
Clark  commission  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  both  agree. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  of  this 
one  fact.  The  House  conference  com- 
mittee report  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttbsxll] 
both  recognized  the  fact  that  if  the  19- 
year-old  age  group,  were  to  become  the 
prime  age  group,  then  there  would  be 
too  many  19-year-olds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fuUy  understand 
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tbat  That  \a  because  there  la  not  a  need 
for  that  miich  manpower  yet. 

Bffr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  Is  correct.  This  Is  the  fundamental 
question.  I  support  taking  the  19-year- 
olds:  but,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  by  doing  so  there  will  be  too  many 
ellglhkH  So  It  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
vise a  way  of  taking  some  and  not  oth- 
ers. That  could  be  done  by  birthdays  or 
by  some  other  fair  system.  Either  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me. 

But  the  conference  report  prohibits — 
absolutely  prohibits — the  President 
from  implementing  any  kind  of  fair  S3rs- 
tem.  The  only  way  It  could  be  done 
would  be  by  enacting  new  legislation. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  if  the  act  is  to 
be  extended  for  4  yean,  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  likely  reconsider  a  random 
system  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
certainly  not  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
June  30. 

Mr.  DOACINICK.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
position  of  drafting  the  youngest  first, 
which  both  Houses  have  said  they  think 
ought  to  be  done,  and  as  is  also  provided 
in  the  r^xirt  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3  and  continuing  on  the  top  of 
page  4  as  a  new  legislative  proposal  with 
which  the  President  could  go  forward, 
and  it  developed  that  there  were  too 
many,  how  would  the  men  be  selected? 
It  would  have  to  be  done  by  birthdays, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  How 
would  it  be  done  by  birthday? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  the  way  It  Is 
done  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
oldest  would  be  taken  first.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  dilemma  in  which  I  think  many 
of  us  find  ourselves.  Let  us  assume  It  is 
decided  to  take  the  19-year-olds  first.  We 
would  start  with  the  oldest  rather  than 
the  youngest.  Let  us  assume  that  that 
system  were  to  go  Into  effect  today.  That 
would  mean  that  everyone  of  that  age 
group  who  had  a  birthday  a  year  ago 
yesterday  would  be  the  oldest. 

B«r.  DOMINICK.  There  could  not  be 
any  more  random  selection  than  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  No? 
If  the  President  said  that  the  system 
were  to  begin  today,  everyone  would 
know  that  based  on  the  day  he  was  bom 
in  Aprfl  or  May  In  a  given  year,  he  would 
be  excluded  from  the  draft.  That  would 
work  hardship,  becatue  in  different 
months,  different  numbers  would  be 
called  in  the  draft.  If  we  said,  "Let  us  do 
it  in  each  month;  let  us  do  it  by  birth- 
days and  take  the  oldest  in  January,  the 
oldest  in  February,  and  continue  In  that 
way  each  month,"  then  first  of  all,  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  letters  have 
shown,  there  would  be  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  calls  by  draft  boards.  More  per- 
sons might  Join  In  January  than  in  No- 
vember. How  would  they  be  treated? 
Suppose  there  were  much  heavier  calls 
in  January  and  February.  If  It  Is  said  that 
men  should  be  taken  by  birthdays,  and 
selected  at  random,  the  simple  point  I 
make  Is  that  the  bill  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent from  using  any  kind  of  random  se- 
lection, either  by  birthdays  or  by  lottery. 
It  would  not  make  any  difference  how 
that  was  done.  But  the  report  does  pro- 


vide that  the  President  may  select  the 
youngest— the  19-year-old  group — ^flrst. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
committee  itself  both  indicate  that  there 
is  a  siuplus  of  19-year-olds.  So  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  can  some  be  taken  when  all 
of  them  are  not  needed?  That  was  one 
question  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Marshall  Commission  and  the  Clark 
Panel  to  answer  for  us.  That  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  fundamental  problem;  I  merely 
think  we  have  not  come  to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  would 
still  agree,  would  he  not,  that  students 
who  had  deferments  and  who  graduated 
would  now  be  dropped  into  the  pot  with 
19-year-olds,  for  determination  of  who 
would  be  chosen  from  that  group? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Was  the  Senator  talking  about  grad- 
uates? 

Mr.  DOMINICBL  Persons  who  have 
graduated  from  an  undergraduate  col- 
lege and  have  obtained  a  bctccalaureate 
degree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If, 
suddenly,  the  President  were  to  say  that 
June  30,  the  oldest  would  continue  to  be 
taken  first  but  imder  the  terms  of  the 
report  we  are  considering,  then  It  would 
take  a  finding  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  eliminate  the  inequities.  This 
Is  because  the  100,000  mentioned  here 
earlier  who  would  be  going  on  to  grad- 
uate school,  who  would  not  fall  under  the 
deferment  categories,  would  be  the  first 
ones  drafted  In  July. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  It 
would  appear  to  me  from  this  language 
that  those  who  graduate  or  those  in 
graduate  school,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  form  part  of  a  pool  out  of  which  this 
group  will  be  taken,  which  will  Include 
the  19-year-olds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  college  graduates  will  be  the  old- 
est, will  they  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  presume  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  going  to  find  that  those  In  a  graduate 
school  will  be  the  oldest,  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  the  order  of  induction. 
That  is  the  problem. 

I  would  refer  the  Senator  to  the  letter 
written  by  Secretary  Vance  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  have  been  talking  con- 
siderably about  this,  and  his  letter  states 
It  very  clearly.  It  Is  not  Just  me  saying 
it.  Secretary  Vance  has  also  stated  It. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me.  so 
that  I  may  ask  him  one  or  two  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  But  first.  Mr. 
President,  how  stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  is  the  time 
divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  17  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  bills  will  best 
result  in  supplying  doctors  and  dentists 
for  the  military  men  of  our  country 
serving  overseas  or  within  the  country? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  conference  report 
would  offer  a  greater  assurance  of  medi- 
cal men  for  the  people  in  the  armed 
services  because  it  puts  a  restriction  on 
civilian  agencies  to  which  Public  Health 
Service  doctors  can  be  assigned  and  re- 
ceive credit  for  their  service  as  if  it  were 
military  duty. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  dealing  with 
this  particular  point,  let  me  say  that  the 
civilian  agencies  do  not  have  an  impos- 
sible task  of  getting  doctors.  If  there  is 
any  civilian  agency  that  should  argue  for 
a  military  credit,  it  is  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  hospitals.  They  do 
not  have  these  Public  Health  Service 
doctors  assigned  because  they  do  not 
need  it.  The  VA  gets  the  doctors  that  it 
needs  on  the  open  market.  The  Peace 
Corps,  the  OEO.  and  all  the  other  agen- 
cies. Should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  did  the  confer- 
ence report  state  that  deferments  shall 
not  be  granted  to  doctors  and  dentists  In 
the  agricultural  division  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  the  poverty  program,  and  other 
civilian  programs,  and  declare  that  they 
should,  first,  be  made  to  serve  In  the 
military? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  done  for  two 
reasons.  It  was  not  aimed  at  those  agen- 
cies but  it  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  all  these  allowances  for  mil- 
itary credit  to  any  other  civilian  agency. 
Therefore,  the  conference  report  seeks 
to  confine  the  crediting  as  military  serv- 
ice to  doctors  in  the  uniformed  services, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  which  has  been  furnished 
Public  Health  Service  doctors  for  years. 

On  these  other  civilian  agencies  that 
have  been  furnished  Public  Health  doc- 
tors, we  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
hire  physicians  or  not.  They  can  try  It 
and  see.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
grant  an  occupational  deferment  for 
physicians  working  for  these  agencies. 
But  the  conferees  felt  that  the  Congress 
should  assert  Itself  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  there  must  not  be  an  imlimlted 
crediting  of  service  with  civilian  agencies 
as  military  duty. 

Physicians  and  dentists  have  a  special 
draft  liability  to  age  35.  The  purpose  Is 
to  assure  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  we  did  not  feel 
we  should  leave  the  door  open  to  permit 
any  civilian  agency  to  use  an  imlimlted 
number  of  doctors  and  to  take  them 
away  from  the  supply  available  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  conference  re- 
port is  not  adopted,  is  it  a  fact  that 
doctors  and  dentists  and  other  specialists 
will  be  required  first  to  serve  the  civilian 
agencies  and  can  disregard  the  needs 
of  the  military  in  this  cotmtry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  practice  now  Is 
that  phjrsicians  so  assigned  get  the  same 
credit  for  military  service  as  a  man  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  under  the  confer- 
ence report 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  Not  under  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  they  will  have 
to  serve  the  military  and  that  Is  why 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  the  conference 
report,  they  do  not  get  credit  for  mili- 
tary service  for  serving  the  civilian  agen- 
cies. 
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Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  great  trouble 
we  can  expect  to  have  during  the  period 
of  transition  when  a  large  number  of 
older  men  will  be  dimiped  into  the  19- 
year-old  pool.  There  Is  ample  law  on  the 
statute  books  dealing  with  that. 

Everyone  has  been  concerned  about 
that  problem.  But.  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  on  the  books,  because  we  did  not 
rewrite  the  whole  draft  law,  this  provi- 
sion: 
l^e  President  la  authorized- 
Notice  how  sweeping  this  is — 
{rom  time  to  time,  whether  a  state  of  war 
exists,  to  select  or  Induct  Into  the  Armed 
Porcee  of  the  United  SUtea  for  training  and 
service  In  the  manner  provided  In  this  title — 

Heed  tills — 
Including  but  not  limited   to  eelection   by 
age  groupa  or  age  group,  auch  number  of 
persona  aa  may  be  required,  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

That  gives  him  plenty  of  authority  to 
apportion  the  burden  dvulng  the  first 
years  of  transition. 

The  President  could  determine,  on  the 
39.000  draft  proposed  for  the  next 
month,  if  the  Senate  approves  the  con- 
ference report,  that  we  will  take  12,000 
of  the  19-year-olds.  We  will  take  10,000 
of  those  who  have  been  thrown  back 
from  their  graduate  courses,  which  has 
been  discussed  here. 

We  are  going  to  take  the  remainder 
from  the  20-year-old  group.  He  could 
distribute  the  call  among  several  groups 
to  equalize  it. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  solve  all  the 
transitional  problems  in  the  first  year. 

This  is  not  a  temporary  thing.  There 
will  be  more  young  men  classified  lA 
than  we  will  need  for  draft  selection 
from  this  year  on,  unless  we  get  into  a 
deplorable  conflict  elsewhere  on  the 
globe. 

This  throwback,  whether  it  is  100,000 
or  200,000,  whatever  the  number  may  be. 
should  not  result  in  their  all  getting  a 
windfall  I  think  the  President  should 
select  some,  under  this  provision  of  the 
law,  from  that  group  in  order  to  make 
some  effort  to  equalize  the  service  of 
our  young  people  to  their  country  In  a 
time  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  done  com- 
pletely fairly,  but  we  should  do  it  as 
fairly  as  we  can. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  DefenM.  I  think  I  am  a« 
familiar  with  the  Defense  Department  as 
anybody  around  here.  I  have  seen  its 
o£Bclals  come  and  go,  and  I  have  worked 
with  them.  Most  of  them  are  highly  com- 
petent. But  it  happens  that  the  Deptui;- 
ment  of  Defense  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  Selective  Service. 
After  a  person  is  drafted,  the  Depart- 
ment has  control  over  him,  but  until  the 
time  he  is  drafted,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  nothing  with  his  selec- 
tion. Such  a  decision  Is  up  to  the  draft 
boards  and  the  laws  that  relate  to  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

It  is  significant  to  me,  in  reading  these 
communications  here  today,  that  we 
have  not  had  anything  from  CSeneral 
Hershey  objecting  to  this  bllL  He  has  not 
expressed  any  displeasure  with  it.  He  has 
not  said  it  would  cripple  the  Selective 


Service  System.  I  suspect  General  Her- 
shey knows  as  much  about  the  subject 
as  anyone  here.  I  think  I  know  a  little 
about  it,  but  he  knows  a  great  deal  more 
than  I. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  confirming  what  I 
said  in  the  debate  here  on  Monday — that 
there  was  no  proiilbltlon  whatever,  nor 
any  contradiction  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report's  suggestion  tliat  apprentice- 
ship deferments  should  take  the  same 
position  as  that  of  college  imdergrad- 
uates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  argued  that  if  we  re- 
moved deferments  for  postgraduates,  we 
would  be  putting  those  graduates  into 
the  19-year-old  pool.  He  has  argued  that 
If  the  President  says  that  the  oldest 
wltiiin  the  19-year-old  pool  shall  be 
caUed  first,  we  would  have  more  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  19-year-old 
pool,  and  the  responsibility  would  fall 
upon  the  graduates,  because  they  are  the 
oldest. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  arguing 
that  there  is  abundant  law  on  the  books 
under  which  the  President  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  say  he  will  take  10,000  ef  the 
oldest  who  are  19  and  10,000  of  the  old- 
est who  are  graduates. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unquestionably.  There 
is  nn  question  about  it.  We  are  not 
changing  much  of  the  permanent  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  Selective  Service 
System.  This  bill  does  not  repeal  or 
amend  all  the  basic  law.  What  Is  neces- 
sary Is  an  extension  of  the  authority  to 
induct.  We  sought  to  ameliorate  some  of 
the  most  glaring  injustices.  This  Is  quot- 
ed from  a  part  of  the  selective  service 
law  that  would  be  unchanged: 

The  President  Is  autboiiaed  to  •  •  •  select 
or  Induct  Into  the  Armed  Faroes  al  the  United 
Statea  for  training  and  aervlce  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  thla  title,  mcludlng  but  not 
limited  to  selection  by  age  group  or  age 
groups  •   •   *. 

He  can  divide  tiie  call  among  age 
grroups  as  he  sees  fit,  and  I  assume  he 
will.  If  I  were  President,  I  would  Issue  an 
order  to  divide  the  calls  for  at  least  the 
first  year  to  avoid  having  all  those  over 
20  who  are  now  deferred  excused  from 
liability  as  the  price  of  clianging  the  sys- 
tem to  take  the  19-year-olds  first.  I 
would  certainly  call  some  of  the  older 
group  and  some  of  the  younger  group.  I 
would  mix  them  up.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  away  from  that  problem  under  tills 
act,  because  there  will  be  men  who  are 
24  years  of  age  falling  back  into  the  19- 
year-old  group  when  tliey  finish  college. 
They  are,  constructively,  19-year-old8  as 
far  as  the  draft  Is  concerned.  There 
should  be  a  rollback  or  reversion  of  those 
with  apprenticeship  deferments  and  col- 
lege deferments. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  am  a  Uttie  troubled  by 
Che  1-  to  4-year  extension.  I  had  an 
assistant  monitor  what  was  going  on  on 
the  floor  In  my  absence.  He  advises  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  liad  not 


addressed  himself  to  the  practicality  of  a 
I -year  extension.  Sometimes  It  Is  argued 
tiiat  there  would  not  be  enough  young 
men  in  the  pool,  or  there  might  be  other 
objections.  I  wondered  if  the  Senator 
would  address  himself  to  the  1-year  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  discussed  that 
question  on  other  occasions.  I  think  it 
would  create  tremendous  uncertainty  all 
over  the  country,  to  start  with.  In  the 
second  place,  I  do  not  think  it  is  parlla- 
mentarlly  possible,  because  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bill  provide  for  a 
4-year  extension.  That  is  my  own 
view.  I  understand  the  Parliamentarian 
may  hold  to  the  contrary.  But  there  Is  a 
4-year  provision  In  the  House  bill  and  a 
4-year  provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  Even 
if  the  House  receded — ^wliich  it  would  not 
do — and  I  would  not  insist  on  it — if  I 
were  instructed  to  Insist  on  a  l-year  pro- 
vision, I  would  not  serve  as  a  conferee, 
but  would  ask  that  a  Senator  who  favored 
such  a  provision  serve  as  a  conferee  in 
my  place. 

Blr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  there  are  grave 
Imperfections  In  this  bill.  Very  frankly, 
what  deeply  troubles  me  Is  the  possibility 
of  tiuming  down  this  conference  report 
on  a  draft  bill,  even  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  bad  bill.  In  view  of  the 
present  posture  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  Even  if  I  did  consider  it  to  be  bad, 
I  would  be  worried  about  doing  that.  I 
wondered  if  the  Senator,  with  his  great 
experience,  had  some  comment  on  that. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
that  It  would  cause  great  confusion.  I 
think  It  would  cause  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  the  armed 
services.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's 
conclusion  that  it  Is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  bill,  but  it  Is  an  infinitely  better 
bill  than  the  law  we  are  amending.  It  Is 
a  much  better  and  fairer  bill  than  the  law 
we  are  amending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wiU  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
we  extended  beyond  Jime  30  the  present 
law — ^not  the  conference  report — ^the 
President's  recommendations  could  be 
put  Into  effect.  We  know  this,  because  it 
was  the  basis  of  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  indicated 
he  would  io  so.  But  now,  under  the  con- 
ference report,  there  is  specific  language 
to  prohibit  him  from  making  such  ad- 
justments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  Is  the  Senator 
referring  to? 

Mr.  EIENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
random  selection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  respect  to  tlie 
random  selection,  I  repeat,  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  the  random  system 
should  be  started  before  the  first  day  of 
January  1969;  and  If  he  will  propose,  or 
the  Senator  f  nxn  Massachusetts,  or  any 
of  the  other  advocates  of  the  random^ 
selection  system,  will  introduce  a  IdCT 
that  is  reasoivable  and  provides  for  a  fair 
and  workable  random  selection,  we  can 
get  a  law  long  before  the  first  day  of 
January  1969.  It  Is  my  idea  that  It  would 
be  done. 

We  had  a  firm  agreement  with  the 
ctmf  erees  of  the  otber  body  that  If  the 
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President  would  propose  something  def- 
inite that  deals  spedflcally  with  the  sub- 
ject of  random  selection,  when  and  how 
it  shall  be  applied,  we  would  give  It  Im- 
mediate consideration.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  random  selection.  I  have  said  that  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
Is  really  the  basis  of  the  reason  I  would 
like  to  have  an  extension  of  1  year.  We 
would  be  able  to  have  that  kind  of  adjust- 
ment and  change.  What  we  are  talking 
about  this  afternoon  is  a  4-year  exten- 
sion. It  is  not  even  an  extension  of  the 
present  law,  which  would  provide  that, 
by  EzecotlTe  order,  certain  adjustments 
and  changes  could  be  made.  We  will,  fay 
adopttog  this  nvort.  be  freezing  the  law 
for  4  years. 

ThK«  are  farther  substantive  ques- 
tions, 8ome  of  which  I  pointed  out  on 
Monday.  Just  for  an  examiJde 

Mr.  RUSSEUa  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
ofver  all  that,  and  I  have  very  little  time. 
He  has  stated  it  all  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  penult  me  to  ask  one  further 
questicm.? 

Mr.  RUSSELL^  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana rose  flnt.  I  yield  to  him 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  deal  briefly  with  the  means  of 
ehooajng  the  Individual  within  the  19- 
yearrold  pool  and  the  graduate  student 
pool?  How  would  that  be  effectuated?  As 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  ctmcemed  about  the  equity 
of  that  situation.  Could  the  Senator  shed 
some  light  on  it? 

Mr.  BUSSBatJi.  Until  the  President 
comes  up  with  a  new  system  of  selection. 
and  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  boards  wUl  follow  the  custom 
for  the  last  18  years  of  taking  the  oldest 
first.  That  is  the  practice  until  now. 
and  I  assume  that  course  wlU  be  followed 
in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  the  oldest  man  within 
an  age  group  would  be  reached  first— 
say  the  President  changes  the  prime 
group  to  age  19,  and  I  hoi>e  he  does  as 
soon  as  this  bm  has  been  enacted — the 
oldest  19-year-old  would  be  called  first. 
We  would  follow  that  system  for  tlie  time 
being,  because  the  President  has  set 
January  1. 1969.  as  the  date  by  which  he 
hoped  to  institute  a  random  selection 
system.  Tliat  Is  over  18  months  from 
today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  i)Ica- 
yunlsh  about  this  matter 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand;  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  discussed  tak- 
ing the  oldest  first;  but  Is  a  new  deter- 
mination made  of  the  age  group  In  each 
calendar  year,  so  that,  If  you  are  a  young 
19-ye8r-old.  and  the  calendar  changes, 
they  immediately  choose  a  new  group 
of  19-year-oIds.  or  do  you  keep  escalating 
on  until  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  19- 
year-old  group? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yea. 

Mr.  BXJBSSBLL.  Tou  start  at  28  and 


cwne  down,  under  the  present  system,  but 
the  President  has  suggested  a  change, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  both 
Houses — and  I  think  it  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— to  start  with  age  19  and  go  up. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  I  mean  Is.  the  oldest 
Of  the  19-year-olds  are  eligible  first? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  oldest  in  the  19- 
year-old  group,  yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  means  that  the  ones 
with  the  greatest  degp-ee  of  probability  of 
being  drafted  would  be  the  ones  bOTn  in 
December,  November,  and  October,  and 
the  ones  bom  In  Janiiary,  February,  and 
March  might  well  escape? 

Mr.  RUSSELXu  No.  Of  course,  they 
move  as  if  on  an  escalator.  When  all  the 
eliglbles  are  not  required,  some  of  them 
could  move  on  to  age  groups  of  diminish- 
ing liability.  But  aa  to  those  who  are 
chosen,  they  do  take  the  oldest  first  and 
come  down.  And  I  am  not  opposed  to  do- 
ing that;  that  Is  a  logical  system.  A  man 
cannot  fix  the  date  of  his  own  birth;  It 
Is  by  chance.  He  is  thrown  into  that  po- 
sition by  the  accident  of  birth. 

But  that  system  would  be  followed 
without  regard  to  whether  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  falls  or 
not  That  system  would  continue  prob- 
ably until  January  1,  1969,  even  If  this 
bill  Just  extended  the  present  law.  We 
discussed  this  random  selection  at  length 
In  conference,  at  great  length,  and  spent 
more  time  on  It  than  on  any  other  single 
problem,  becaiise  I  did  not  like  the  House 
provision.  But  we  practically  invited  the 
President  to  send  up  a  proposal  as  early 
as  possible,  with  the  assurance  by  both 
groups  of  conferees,  the  ranking  mem- 
bers on  both  the  House  cconmlttee  and 
the  Senate  committee,  that  we  would 
give  it  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  fuestlon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  a  graduate 
student  is  dropped  down  to  the  19-year- 
old  group,  and  be  Is  not  called,  what 
becomes  of  him  after  everyone  in  the 
19-year-old  pool  becomes  20  years  old? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  After  1  year  from  the 
time  he  becomes  a  constructive  19-year- 
old,  he  moves  out  of  the  prime  liability 
group. 

BCr.  PASTORE.  Into  his  own  age 
bracket? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  liked  the  Senate  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  that 
score.  However,  the  Senator  and  I  had 
a  discussion  about  racial  discrimination 
on  draft  boards.  One  of  the  problems 
which  concerned  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  at  least  In  his  prepared 
text,  Is  the  fact  that  the  conference  re- 
port spedflcally  states:  "No  citizen  shall 
be  denied  membership  on  any  local 
board  or  appeal  board  on  accoimt  of 
sex,"  and  he  concludes  from  that  that 
the  legislative  record  will  be  silent  on  the 
Issue  of  racial  discrfcnination,  and  be- 
lieves that  we  are  derelict  In  that  regard. 

What  I  wish  to  aak  the  Senator  to: 
Could  the  Senator  repeat,  as  part  of  the 
legislative  record  In  connection  with  the 


conference  report,  his  assurance  to  the 
Senate,  in  response  to  colloqiiy  with  me 
that  it  was  not  Intended  that  the  legisla- 
tive record  be  thus  silent,  and  that  the 
committee  will  be  vigilant  on  that  score, 
and  will  respond  to  any  complaints 
lodged  with  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  quoted 
Is  the  present  law.  Of  coiu-se,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  authority  to  enforce  the 
law;  but  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing it  for  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory— that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion whatever  in  the  selection  of  the 
boards. 

The  Senator  understands,  of  course, 
that  selections  of  draft  board  members 
are  made  by  the  President  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.  Dealing  with  the  matter 
very  frankly  and  clearly,  so  that  nobody 
will  be  misunderstood,  up  until  now, 
there  have  not  been  many  of  our  Negro 
citizens  on  the  draft  boards.  There  are 
some  being  appointed  at  the  present 
time. 

I  did  ask  Mr.  Biu-ke  Marshall,  who, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  was  head 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Section  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  if  their  examination— 
and  they  went  into  a  large  number  of 
draft  boards— revealed  that  there  had 
been  any  racial  bias  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  inducted.  He  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  they  had  not 
found  a  single  instance  of  it. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  any  argument 
against  having  Negroes  on  the  boards, 
but  I  can  say  it  Is  a  clear  indication  that 
they  have  not  been  abused  in  not  being 
selected.  He  testified  to  that  effect,  ai 
did  all  other  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Important  thing  to 
me  is  that  the  legislative  history  show 
that  it  Is  our  intention  that  Negroes 
shall  be  fairly  represented,  and  that 
whatever  we  can  do  within  Congress,  and 
certainly  whatever  the  committee  can 
do,  it  will  do  to  see  that  that  is  the  ac- 
tual practice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  law  provides  that 
In  the  selection  of  persons  for  training 
and  service;  and,  in  the  Interpretatlcm 
and  the  execution  of  the  draft  law,  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
person  on  account  of  race  or  color.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  President  has  to 
appoint  the  draft  boards.  But  it  Is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
Just  appointed  a  Negro  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  hesitate 
to  request  a  State  Oovemor  to  give  him 
the  name  of  a  Negro  to  serve  on  a  selec- 
tive service  board. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  respect  for  the 
Senator's  views — ^whlch  I  know  well — on 
the  civil  rights  issue,  I  also  know  the  Sen- 
ator's views  about  the  military.  May  we 
have  some  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the 
committee,  as  the  Senator  sees  his  com- 
mittee, that  it  will  do  Its  utmost  to  see 
that  this  present  law  to  h<mored? 

Mr.  RUSSEIli.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  deceive  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  Juris- 
diction In  the  matter.  The  Department  of 
Justice  might  have  some,  because  it  In- 


volves the  enfon^nent  of  a  law.  But  I 
have  stated  the  legislative  intent  as 
clearly  as  I  know  how,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  else  that  thto  committee  can  do. 
The  committee  does  not  select  the  draft 
boards.      

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  to  nothing  In  thto 
conference  report  that  changes  that  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  RUSSEIli.  There  to  nothing  hi  the 
conference  report  iii&t  changes  the  law 
that  in  the  selection  ot  persons  for  serv- 
ice and  that  in  the  execution  and  admin- 
istration of  the  law  there  shall  be  no  dto- 
criminatlon  on  the  basto  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I  re- 
call from  reading  the  Marshall  Commto- 
sion  report,  only  about  1V&  percent  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  draft  boards  in 
the  United  States  to  Negro. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  correct.  If  the  Senator 
goes  back  to  about  the  time  the  draft 
was  originated,  he  will  find  that  there 
were  not  then  many  Negroes  holding  local 
office  In  certain  sections  of  the  coimtry. 
If  he  wishes  to  thrash  all  of  that  old 
straw  here,  he  to  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

People  have  been  trying  to  adapt  them- 
selves and  comply  with  the  new  order 
and  conform,  whether  they  believe  In  it 
or  not. 

I  say  that  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  until  very  re- 
cently there  was  a  very  small  percentage 
of  Negroes  on  draft  boards.  And  I  do  not 
think  such  a  condition  was  limited  to  the 
South.  May  I  say  that  the  State  of  New 
York  was  Just  about  as  bad  with  reference 
to  abusing  that  provision  of  the  law  as 
was  any  Southern  State. 

Mr.  ElENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
mention  anything  about  a  Southern 
State. 

I  said  that  the  situation  existing  in 
the  United  States  was  that  about  1 V2  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  draft 
boards  was  Negro. 

The  reason  I  brought  the  matter  up 
is  that  because  we  are  fighting  a  war 
and  people  are  being  killed,  and  It  seems 
to  me  quite  important  that  particularly 
at  such  a  time,  all  people  ought  to  have 
equal  representation  on  the  draft  boards. 

My  colleague  raised  a  question  as  to 
why  the  conference  report  should  pro- 
vide that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  did  not  also  in- 
clude a  provision  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  based  on  color  or  re- 
ligion. It  strikes  me  as  strange. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  only  recently 
that  we  passed  a  law  that  there  should 
not  be  any  discrimination  In  employment 
becauseof  sex. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  cun  not 
talking  about  that  part  of  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  world  moves  on, 
and  I  doubt  If  it  serves  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  condemn  us  for  things  that  might 
have  happened  in  the  pcwt.  I  think  it  to 
much  better  to  oicourage  movement 
forward  hi  the  future. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  to 
why  I  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  to  not  any  new 
condition.  We  had  the  Selective  Service 
Board  during  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  and  down  to  thto  good  hour.  It 
to  no  new  condition.  With  respect  to  the 
composition  of  these  draft  boards,  it  has 
been  more  or  less  national  In  its  aspect. 
Thto  to  something  to  which  consideration 
should  be  given. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  lias 
the  power  to  reject  any  recommenda- 
tions for  board  membership  made  by  any 
Governor  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand also  from  the  Marshall  report — 
and  I  have  not  read  It  for  a  month  or 
so — that  about  60  percent  of  the  Negroes 
eligible  for  the  draft  are  drafted  which 
to  much  higher  than  the  percentage  for 
white  people. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  to  very 
deceptive.  I  think  It  to  a  very  unfair  state- 
ment to  be  made  without  any  footnote 
or  explanation.  The  reason  it  to  mtolead- 
Ing  to  that  a  relatively  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  Negro  population  qualifies 
mentally  and  physically  for  Induction. 

Some  complaints  have  been  made 
about  the  number  cd  Negroes  in  the  p«u-- 
atroop  outfits  and  other  organizations 
of  that  kind. 

The  number  of  Negroes  In  some  com- 
bat units  to  disproportionate  to  their 
composition  of  the  total  population. 
However,  many  of  these  are  volunteer 
organizations.  It  to  a  very  natural  thing 
to  have  many  volunteers  for  units  that 
receive  extra  pay  for  combat  and  haz- 
ardous duty. 

Negroes  have  had  less  dlfSculty  in  ad- 
vancing In  the  Army  than  in  civilian 
life.  That  to  the  reason  that  there  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  in  those 
organizations. 

However,  if  we  take  the  overall  mili- 
tary composition,  including  the  Navy, 
Negro  membership  to  roughly  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  Negro  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Whether  that  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
Navy  or  an  exaltation  of  the  Army,  the 
Senator  can  draw  hto  own  conclusion. 
That  to  a  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  imderstandlng  that  ap- 
proximately 22  percent  of  oiu-  casualties 
in  Vietnam  have  been  Negroes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  to  a  little 
high.  I  think  it  to  about  20  percent.  It 
may  be  over  20  percent  if  the  elite  com- 
bat imits  such  as  the  1st  Air  Cavalry,  are 
considered.  For  example,  I  otoaerved  that 
outfit  when  it  was  trained  before  being 
sent  to  Vietnam.  It  had  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  Negroes,  particularly  among 
the  noncommissioned  officers. 

I  believe  that  over  half  of  the  non- 
commissioned ofQcers  in  that  outfit  were 
Negroes.  I  am  sure  that  to  true  for  one 
of  the  paratroop  brigades,  which  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  suffered  very  great  losses. 

The  hard  core  of  the  Army  that  did 
the  first  fighting  certainly  had  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  Negroes  than  the 
total  number  of  Negroes  in  thto  country 
bore  to  our  total  population. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  unusual  that  they 


suffered   a   higher   percentage  of   the 
casualties  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yoric.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  ot  the  Senator. 

I  raised  the  question  because  it  struck 
me,  as  it  did  other  Senators,  that  we  had 
in  the  conference  report  a  provision  that 
there  should  not  be  any  dlserlmlnaticm 
based  on  sex.  The  conference  report  left 
out  a  provtoion  with  respect  to  race. 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  as  to  why  so  many  of  those 
who  were  casualties  in  Vietnam  have  been 
Negroes.  There  was  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  discrimination  against 
them  by  the  draft  boards. 

I  believe  it  might  be  a  very  helpful  pro- 
vision if  we  were  to  provide  the  same 
provision  with  respect  to.  race  and  re- 
ligion. 

I  have  the  same  reservations  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  about 
some  of  the  other  provtoions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  was  not 
unaware  of  thto.  Some  of  thto  concern 
has  been  expressed  in  good  faith.  And 
some  of  it  has  been  as  a  result  of  dem- 
agoguery. 

We  went  Into  the  subject  very  fully. 

Mr.  Marshall  himself  testified,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  that  there  was  no 
discrimination  against  the  Negro  in  the 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  law. 
That  to  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
now. 

If  the  Senator  wishes,  we  could  pass 
a  law  that  peoj^  could  not  enltot  In  the 
Army  out  of  proportion  to  their  racial 
composition  of  the  total  population. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thto  point  In  the  RrcoRO  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Burke  Marshall  with 
respect  to  thto  issue  and  atoo  an  excerpt 
from  the  Marshall  report  on  page  22, 
begiiming  with:  "The  Negro  does  not 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  out  of  pro- 
portion to  hto  representation  in  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole — "  and  going  down  to 
and  including  the  end  of  that  paragraph 
on  page  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

The  Negro  doea  not  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  out  of  proportion  to  his  representa- 
tion m  the  population  aa  a  whole.  But  far 
grester  percentages  of  Negroes  than  whites 
are  rejected  for  service.'  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  showed  that  of  all  those 
examined  almost  50  percent  of  nonwblte 
men  aged  26-29  years  tn  1964  bad  been 
found  unfit  for  service  as  opposed  to  almost 
36  percent  of  the  white  male  population  of 
the  same  age  group.'  (Bee  chart  S.)  The  per- 
centage of  Negroes  considered  qualified  for 
service  was  thus  considerably  smaUer  than 
the  similar  percentage  of  whites.  Neverthe- 
leas,  30.3  percent  of  that  qualified  Negro 
group  was  drafted,  whereas  only  IS^B  percent 
of  the  qoaUfled  whites  were.  (See  chart  7.) 
This  la  prlmarUr  bacau—  uf  two  factors: 
( 1 )  Fewer  Negroes  are  admitted  Into  Reserve 
programs.  The  1965  study  abow«d  Beaerve 
duty  experience  for  3.S  percent  of  all  non- 
whites  in  the  age  group  renewed,  and  6.4 

>  This  Is  primarily  because  of  wrlttm  test 
faUures;  physical  rejections  amnng  Negroes 
are  actually  lower  than  those  for  whites. 

'The  estimates  cited  here  are  t>aaed  upon 
overall  disquallflcation  rates,  including  ex- 
perience of  both  volunteers  and  draftees. 
The  dtoquallfloatlon  rates  for  tboae  eaUed 
for  InducttoB  alone  have  been  oonslstently 
higher  than  these  overall  ratea. 
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percent  of  those  qualified  for  military  serv- 
ice, compared  with  15^  percent  of  all  com- 
parably aged  whites,  and  20.6  percent  of  the 
whites  qualified.  (The  Reserve  problem  Is 
discussed  later  In  this  report.)  (2)  Fewer 
Negroes  get  into  officer  programs — Uttle  more 
than  OJ  percent  of  that  total  nonwhlte 
group  and  less  than  0.4  percent  of  those 
qualified,  contrasted  with  3.3  percent  of  all 
the  whites  and  4.3  percent  of  the  qualified 
whites  In  the  group  studied.* 

Snllstment  rates  are  about  equal  for  quali- 
fied white  and  Negro  men.  However,  Negroes 
already  in  the  service  reenllst  at  a  subetan- 
tlally  higher  rate  than  do  white  servicemen — 
their  first  term  reenllstment  rates  have  been 
more  than  double  that  of  whites  In  recent 
years,  according  to  Department  of  Defense 
flgxires.  The  Report  of  the  UJ3.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  In  1963  concluded  that  this 
"suggests  that  Negro  servicemen  believe  on 
balance  that  the  Armed  Forces  offer  them 
greater  career  opportunities  than  they  can 
find  In  the  civilian  economy."  The  Negro 
soldier  has  a  record  of  heavy  volunteering 
in  elite  combat  tinlts.  (Some  airborne  divi- 
sions, which  rely  exclusively  on  volimteers, 
are  24  percent  Negro.)  The  possible  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  relatively  nonsegregated  society 
Which  primarily  measures  ability  cannot  be 
said,  however,  to  be  the  sole  reason  for  the 
Negro's  heavy  representation  in  combat  units. 
The  same  educational  deficiencies  which  dis- 
qualify the  Negro  for  service  in  such  large 
numbers  continue  to  work  their  effect  Inside 
the  service  as  well;  fewer  Negroes  even  among 
those  eligible  for  service  are  admitted  to  Jobs 
reqxiirlng  technical  skills;  sometimes  the 
path  leading  to  an  infantry  division  is  the 
only  one  entirely  open.  Approxlnxately  20 
percent  of  all  personnel  assigned  to  combat 
occupations  throughout  the  Army  are  Negro. 

The  overall  proportion  of  Negroes  In  rela- 
tion to  all  enlisted  personnel  Ln  Vietnam  is 
only  11  percent;  but  their  percentage  in  the 
Army  units  there  is  14.6  percent;  and  their 
representation  in  Army  combat  units  Is, 
according  to  the  Defense  Department,  "ap- 
preciably higher"  than  that.  Current  figures 
are  not  available,  but  as  of  late  1966,  22.8 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  in  ccanbat  units 
in  Vietnam  were  Negro.  The  casualty  figures 
reflect  this.  Diirlng  the  first  11  months  of 
1966,  Negro  soldiers  comprised  22.4  percent  of 
all  Army  troops  killed  in  action. 

The  Commission  considers  that  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  Negro  would  be  comparable 
for  some  other  mlncnlty  groups,  although 
specific  Information  to  establish  this  Is  not 
available. 

Senator  Inoute.  My  third  and  last  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  statistics 
which  seem  to  Indicate  that  on  a  propor- 
tionate baals,  there  are  more  Negroes  In 
the  ITjS.  Army,  there  are  more  Negroes  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam,  there  are  more  Negroes  on 
combat  assignments. 

In  fact,  I  read  stories  about  certain  bat- 
talions being  40  percent  Negro  and  60  per- 
cent non-Negro,  and  as  a  result  I  have  seen 
several  statements  Issued  by  prominent 
Americans  charging  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crimination Involved.  I  would  like  to  know 
U  there  Is  any  validity  to  this.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  views,  sir. 

Mr.  MouK.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  re- 
spond to  this,  sir.  The  average  Intake  Into 
the  military  services  for  years  has  been  nin- 
nlng  in  the  area  of  10  to  12  percent  non- 
whites.  This  represents  approximately  the 
percent  that  the  Negro  represents  In  popula- 
tion. 

It  Is  true  that  nonwhlte  accessions  Into 
the  Army  are  greater  than  In  other  services, 
and  the  consequence  is  today  that  those 
members   of   the   Army   forces   In   Vietnam 
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tend  to  run  higher  than  their  general  propor- 
tion to  the  military  population. 

For  example,  as  of  September  30,  1966,  In 
Vietnam  14.5  percent  of  Army  enlUted  men 
were  Negro,  and  3.8  pereent  of  the  ofBcers,  for 
an  overall  average  of  13.3  percent.  But  in 
some  units,  and  partlciilarly  the  airborne 
umts,  the  percent  runs  much  higher— up  to 
22  percent  is  the  highest  figure  that  I  have 
seen  in  any  total  unit.  This  is  not  a  dis- 
proportion as  we  see  it  for  these  elite  units, 
such  as  the  airborne,  since  those  men  who 
enter  those  units  do  so  as  volunteers.  They 
desire  that  type  of  service. 

Senator  Inottti:.  I  notice  that  thero  Is 
some,  as  you  say,  disproportionate  statistics 
for  14  to  22  percent. 

Mr.  MoBSis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inoute.  How  do  the  percentages 
run?  This  Is  for  enlUted  personnel,  is  It 
not? 

Mr.  MoKSis.  14.5  pcroent  is  Army  enlisted. 
The  overall  percent  of  ell  Army  personnel  is 
13.3  percent  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ikoute.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
Officers? 

Mr.   MoEBis.   3.8,  sir. 

Senator  Inoutx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jackson.  To  follow  up  on  Senator 
Inouye's  point,  which  Is  one  that  concerns 
us  naturally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  us  a  breakdown  as  to  percentages 
first  as  to  those  who  come  in  either  on  their 
first  enlistment  or  are  inducted,  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  are  Negro  or  nonwhlte, 
and  then  the  percentage  of  those  who  are 
In  after  the  24  months  of  service,  who  come 
in  and  reenllst? 


Is  it  not  a  fact  again,  generally,  i  am 
]iist  guessing,  but  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
quite  a  substantial  percentage  of  Negroes 
more  in  proportion  to  the  population  re' 
enlist?  ' 

Mr.  MoRBis.  That  is  correct,  sir,  and  I  can 
furnish  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  make  It  a  career. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  correct,  sir.  In  calen- 
dar year  1965,  for  example,  the  reenllstment 
rate  in  all  services  of  white  personnel  was 
17.1  for  first  term  personnel,  for  Negroes 
It  was  46.7,  two  and  a  half  times  as  great. 

Senator  Jackson.  So  the  significant  point 
It  seems  to  me  would  be  that  they  have 
voluntarily  increased  their  percentage. 

Mr.   Morris.   Correct,   sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  relation  to  the  white 
population. 

Mr.  Morris.  Correct,  sir. 

Senator  Jacksok.  Especially  after  they 
have  served  the  24  months  as  a  draftee.  I 
think  this  is  a  point  that  has  not  been 
properly  brought  out  In  the  press.  The 
Negroes  themselves  have  found  the  service 
desirable.  They  have  wanted  to  stay  in,  and 
they  have  mamfested  that  fact  by  volunteer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  correct.  I  would  like 
if  we  may,  to  furnish  a  full  statement  ot 
these  statistics  for  the  record. 

(The   above   Information   follows:) 

"The  following  statistics  on  overall  Ne- 
gro participation  In  the  Armed  Services  and 
on  Negro  participation  and  casualties  in 
Vietnam  are  provided,  based  upon  latest 
available  reports. 


'Negroes  at  percentage  of  total  military  personnel  on  active  duty,  officer  and  enlisted,  by 

service,  selected  years,  194^66 


1 

DOD 

Army 

Navy 

Marin* 
Corps 

Air  Force 

Total  personnel: 

1949 

7.0 
8.7 
8.2 
9.0 
9.5 

7.8 

9.3 

9.2 

10.1 

10.5 

.9 
1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 

11.2 
12.7 
11.1 
12.2 
12.8 

12.4 
13.7 
12.2 
13.4 
13.9 

1.8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3.6 

4.2 
3.2 
4.7 
5.1 
5.2 

4.7 
3.6 
5.2 
5.8 
5.8 

1.9 
6.0 
7.0 
7.9 
8.3 

2.1 
6.5 
7.6 
8.7 
9.0 

4.5 
7.6 
7.8 
8.7 
9.2 

5.1 

8.6 
9.2 
10.0 
10.7 

g 

1954 

1962 

1964 

1965... ;::.:":"■■ 

Enlisted: 

1949 

1954 

1962 i..  . 

1964 ^ 

1965 :;':'" 

Officers: 

1949 , 

1954 1 

."i 

,2 
.3 
.3 

.i' 

.3 
.4 
.4 

1  1 

1962 1 

1.2 
1.5 
1.6 

1964 J....               

1965 .    :    

"Percent  nonwhlte  among  enlisted  accessions  to  active  duty,  fiscal  years  1981-86 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
DOD 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Inducted 

Enlistwi 

Inducted 

Enlisted 

1961 

8.2 
9.7 
10.6 
10.7 
12.2 
9.9 

14.4 
15.3 
18.5 
14.2 
16.3 
13.0 

8.2 
9.0 
11.2 
12.2 
14.1 
11.2 

2.9 
4.1 
4.3 

5.0 
5.8 
3.4 

5.9 
6.S 
5.5 
8.7 
8.4 
8.6 

9  S 

1962 

8  6 

1963 

10  5 

1964 

9  1 

1965 

111 

19661 

12.5 

8.0 

""In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  Navy  iaducted  2,503  men  and  the  Air  Force  20  men.  These  personnel  were  not  Included  in  this  computa- 
tion. " 

"Reenllstment  rates  by  race,  calendar  year  1985 


■Statistics  relating  to  the  Negro  service- 
man are  contained  in  the  tables  In  sec.  V 
of  the  appendix. 


Service 

Itt  term 

CatMr 

White 

Negro 

Whit* 

Nem 

Army 

13.7 
24.2 
18.9 
19.1 

49.3 
44.8 
38.9 
39.2 

80.7 
89.6 
87.7 
88.9 

96.9 

Navy :: 

93.4 

Marine  Corps 

92.3 

Air  Fore* 

92.2 

DOD  total 

17.1 

4S.7 

m.4 

94.2 

"NetfTO  peraonnel  4n  Vietnam.  Sept 

.  30. 1968 

Uisisd 

■MS 

OOesn 

Toisl 

Ne- 

Per- 
cent 
Ne- 
»ro 

Ne- 

P*f- 
Oint 

Ne- 
gro 

Ne- 
gro 

Per- 

CMlt 

Ne- 
gro 

24.868 
5.4«9 
4,340 
4,448 

39,125 

14.5 
6.4 
7.5 
11.3 
11.0 

804 
28 
2? 
77 

938 

3.8 

.4 

.7 

1.5 

2.5 

25,672 
5,497 
4,369i 
4,525 

40,  OSS 

13.3 

5.9 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Total  DOO 

7.1 
10.2 
10.2 

">  Including  offshore  elementa  of  7tii  Fleet 
"Enlisted  fatalities  due  to  hostile  action  in 
Vietnam,  total  and  Negro.  1961-66 


Total 

Negro 

Negro 

Army          ... , 

3,682 

114 

1.933 

65 

815 

1 

216 

3 

22.1 

Nivy         

0.9 

Marine  Corps  

11.2 

Air  Force     -..- 

4.6 

Total  DOO 

5,794 

1,035 

17.9 

"Note.— The  higher  fatality  rate  among  Negroes  in  relation  to 
tlieir  percentage  of  total  enlisted  strengths  m  VietrMm  ii  at- 
tributable to  the  relatively  high  preportiofl  of  Negroes  in 
primary  combat  units  in  Vietnam  (l<''»i»try.  ^^  Cavalry  and 
Airborne)  which  have  Iwrn*  the  brunt  of  OM  cambat  casualties. 
For  exaoiple,  ia  November  1965,  the  percentsgss  of  Nagroa 
among  enlisted  men  in  selected  primary  combat  units  were  is 

Wlows: 

Percent 
Negro 

lOIst  Airborne  Brigade  eomliAt  unKs 29. 6 

173d  Aiiborae  Brifsd*  combat  unite ZS.2 

1st  Air  Cavetry  DivisiM  cambet  uaitt 22.4 

"These  contrast  with  mi  0¥*ntl  psrcentt^  •<  Negroes  in 
relation  to  hrtal  Army  tnlistsd  penonrwl  in  Vietnam  in  Novwn- 
bei  1965  of  I5J9  percuL  The  kighw  prepertbn  of  Negrae*  in 
these  high  risk  combat  units  b  s  result  of  individual  cfcelee 
and  demonstrated  skills.  For  eumpi*,  the  Negro  soldier  has 
tiaditionaHy  vehinteered  for  abtern*  units,  vrfcere  the  increased 
pay,  prestiie  tt  peraonat  Isadsrsbip  and  eppertiinitv  to  demon- 
strate his  natural  abilities  art  most  ittractivt.  Additnnally, 
msiry  Nepoat  d»  w(  hava  tk«  sacsasary  akills  mbm  indudiM 
or  enlistment  for  nsicnatat  to  the  aaere  technical  spedslties. 

Senator  Ihotits.  I  am  very  happy  to  bear 
this  testtnumy.  In  other  words,  you  are  say- 
ing there  la  no  validity  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  MOBUB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Imovtx.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  assistance  on  this. 

Senator  Jackson.  Right  on  that  point,  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  1  think  has  made  a  very 
good  Btatemant  on  page  9,  ttiat  it  might  be 
weU  to  read  Into  the  record  as  a  summary  of 
it.  I  quote: 

"The  Conomiaalon  gave  careful  study  to  the 
eSect  of  the  draft  on  Ito  Xalmeas  to  the 
Negro.  His  position  In  the  military  manpower 
situation  is  in  many  ways  disproportionate, 
even  though  he  does  not  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  out  of  proportion  to  hla  percentage 
of  the  population.  He  Is  undeiiepreaenfd. 
1.3  percent,  on  local  draft  boards.  The  num- 
ber of  men  rejected  for  sarvlce  reflects  a 
much  higher  percentage,  almost  60  percent 
of  Negro  men  found  disqualified,  and  of 
whites  35  pereent,  and  yet  recent  studies 
indicate  that  proportionately  more,  30  per- 
cent Negroes  of  the  group,  qualtOed  for  the 
service  are  drafted  than  wtUtea,  18  percent, 
primarily  bacauaa  fewar  Negroes  are  admitted 
Into  Reserve  or  officer  traiixlng  progrtuns.  En- 
listment rates  for  qualified  Negroes  and 
whites  are  about  e<iual,  but  reenllstments" — 

And  this  was  your  point? 
Mr.  MoaaiB.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Jackbok  (reading) : 
"Reeallatments  for  Negroes  are  higher.  Tlie 
Department  flgurca  sbow  the  rate  of  reen- 
Listnaenta  la  now  more  Uxtn  double  that  ot 
white  troopa.  Negro  loldlara  bava  a  high 
record  of  volunteering  for  aerrloe  in  elite 
combat  units." 


You  have  covered  that  by  reference  to  the 
airborne. 

Mr.  MoBSXs.  Yea.  sir. 

Senator  Jackbon.  The  airborne  units. 

"This  Is  reflected  in  but  could  not  be  said 
to  be  the  sole  reason  for  the  Negroes'  over- 
representation  In  combat  In  terms  of  his  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Although  Negro 
troops  account  for  only  1^1  percent  of  the 
total  VS.  enlUted  personnel  in  Vietnam, 
Negro  scddiers  comprise  14.6  percent  of  all 
Army  units,  and  in  Army  combat  units  the 
proportion  Is  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  'appreciably  higher  than  that.'  Dur- 
ing the  first  11  months  of  1966  Negro  soldiers 
totaled  22.4  percent  of  all  Army  troops  killed 
In  action." 

This  relates  to  the  percentage  again  I  as- 
sume that  are  In  combat  units. 

Mr.  Moaais.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson  (reading) : 

"There  are  reasons  to  t>elleve,  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  that  many  of  the  statistics  are 
comparable  for  some  other  minority  groups, 
although  precise  information  Is  not  avail- 
able. Social  and  economic  Injustices  In  so- 
ciety Itself  are  the  route  of  inequities  which 
exist.  It  is  the  Commission's  hope  that  the 
recommendations  contained  In  this  report 
will  have  the  effect  of  helping  correct  these 
Inequities." 

Mr.  Moaaia.  May  I  add  Just  one  footnote, 
please? 

Senator  Jacksok.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoBBiB.  We  outlined  In  our  statement, 
and  Qeneral  Clark  referred  to  our  program 
known  as  Project  100,000,  under  which  we 
are  prudently  revising  our  stamdards  so  as 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  discriminatory. 

It  Is  of  Interest  that  men  who  are  now 
being  admitted  who  were  formerly  disquali- 
fied, do  represent  a  much  higher  percent  of 
those,  both  draft  and  volunteers.  In  the  Negro 
ranks.  We  think  that  as  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission recommended,  we  are  moving  prop- 
erly in  the  direction  they  outline. 

Chairman  Bobbell.  I  have  a  number  of 
Other  questloDB,  but  I  know  other  members 
have  them  too.  There  Is  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask.  As  a  southerner  I  am 
perhaps  somewhat  su4>ect  for  asking  this 
question,  but  I  have  seen  many  statements 
In  the  press  that  have  not  been  Justified  by 
my  observations  of  our  Armed  Forces  over  a 
period  of  years  as  to  the  racial  balance  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  have  read  yoiur  report 
and  I  see  It  Indicates  that  Negroes  do  not 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  out  of  proportion 
to  their  composition  of  the  population.  ^ 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Mamhtatt    That  la  correct.  Senator. 

Chairman  Rvsbell.  And  the  Negro  soldlerB 
have  a  record  of  heavy  reenllstment  and  vol- 
unteering in  elite  combat  units,  such  as  the 
paratroopers,  making  a  career  of  the  armed 
serrlces. 

Mr.  Makbhali..  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 
Their  casualty  rates  right  now  are  propor- 
tionately high  for  that  reason. 

Chairman  Rxtbbell.  Did  you  In  yoiu  study 
find  that  there  had  been  any  noticeable  dis- 
crimination for  racial  reasons  In  connection 
with  the  selective  service  boards? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  No,  Senator.  We  have  some 
statistics  on  the  composition  of  the  local 
boards,  which  show  that  proportionate  to  the 
population  Negroes  are  underrepreaented.  I 
suppose  that  you  could  show  that  about  other 
groups.  We  dldnt  have  statistics  on  other 
groups,  and  there  are  lots  of  reasons  for 
that.  Senator,  that  airent  discriminatory. 

Chairman  Rubsbll.  I  didn't  have  as  much 
reference  to  tbe  boards  aa  I  did  to  thoee  that 
they  aelected  for  service. 

Mr.  Mabshau..  We  thought — Senator,  there 
was  no  evidence  before  the  Cotmnission  that 
racial  discrimination,  direct  racial  discrimi- 
nation, accounted  for  the  statistics  which 
we  referred  to  In  the  report  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  draft  on  the  Negro.  The 
statistics  are  that  out  of  the  eligible  pool. 


some  18  percent  of  whites.  I  think,  and  SO 
t>ercent  of  Negroes  are  drafted,  so  that  there 
Is  a  higher  proportion  out  of  the  eligible 
pool,  and  that  Is  balanced  by  the  rejection 
rate,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
total  population  mix  is  about  even. 

But  we  did  not  find.  Senator,  and  we  didn't 
have  any  evidence  preBented  to  ua,  that  any 
of  these  factors  were  the  result  of  racial 
discrimination.  They  are  the  result  I  think 
of  other  factors  which  have  to  do  with  edu- 
cation and  poverty  and  other  chances  which 
may  be  related  to  reu^l  discrimination,  but 
we  did  not  have  any  evidence  of  widespread 
or  even  significant  racial  discrimination 
within  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  in  the  sense  that  a  local  board  took 
Negroes  and  didn't  tadce  whites  or  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Would 
that  include  all  of  the  figurea? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  It  would. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  will  in- 
clude the  draft  board  figures  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tbe  Senator  is  correct. 
If  they  are  not  included  there,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
inserting  them  in  the  Record  himself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  they 
are  not  Included,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE    P^^tSOMlTEI. 

Tbe  national  and  state  headquarters  are 
heavily  oriented  toward  the  military.  Com- 
missioned olBcers  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  occupy 
most  of  the  executive  positions  at  the  na- 
tional level.  State  directors  and  their  key 
staffs  are  usually  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
officers  on  active  duty. 

The  members  of  the  local  boards  are  all 
male  (as  the  regulations  now  demand), 
mostly  veterans  and  almost  exclusively  white : 
a  96.3-percent  response  to  a  Commission 
questionnaire  In  October  I96fl  Indicates  that 
only  1.3  percent  of  10,632  local  board  mem- 
bers are  Negro,»  0.8  percent  are  Puerto  Rican, 
0.7  percent  Spanish  American.  There  are  38 
members  (0.2  percent)  who  are  Oriental,  and 
10   (0.1  percent)    American  Indians. 

The  average  age  Is  56.  One-fiftti  of  an  the 
board  members  are  over  70,  and  of  these,  400 
are  over  80;  13  are  between  90  and  9D. 

Almost  T'ft'^  have  served  on  their  local 
boards  more  than  10  years;  1335 — 8  percent 
of  those  responding — ^have  served  more  than 
20  years. 

The  majority  (67  percent)  have  aerved  on 
active  military  duty — 41  percent  In  World 
War  n,  another  17  percent  in  World  War  I, 
and  the  remainder  in  Korea  and  at  other 
times. 

As  compared  with  the  general  popxilatlon 
of  the  same  age.  local  board  members  are 
well  educated;  about  one-third  of  them  are 
college  graduates,  contrasted  with  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  population's  comparable 
age  group. 

Seventy  percent  are  In  white-collar  occupa- 
tions. Of  these,  mcHV  than  20  percent  are 
profoBslonal  men.  A  majority  (16  percent)  of 
the  rest  are  farmers.  Craftsmen,  service  work- 
ers, semiskilled  workers  and  laborers  are 
represented  on  local  boards  in  far  smaller 
proportions  (leas  than  25  percent)  than  their 
representation  In  tbe  general  population.* 


1  Reeponses  to  a  December  1966  telegraphic 
Inquiry  by  the  Selective  Sarvlce  System 
show  261  Negro  membara  out  of  17,123 
local  board  members,  or  1.S  percent. 

■  Statlatlcal  InXozmatlon  on  the  oompoat- 
tlon  of  local  boarda  la  ahown  In  the  tables 
in  sec.  1  of  the  appendix. 
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THK   PROBLEMS 


When  the  1940  Selective  Training  and 
Berrlce  Act  waa  being  deUberated  tbe  local 
board  concept  waa  described  in  congreaalonal 
liwirlngB  In  terma  of  its  vitality  and  fairness: 
"An  eligible  dtlzen  chosen  to  serve  Is  se- 
lected by  a  board  composed  of  bis  neighbors 
who  live  In  the  same  conununlty  in  which 
be  Uves."  General  (then  Major)  Hershey, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  committee, 
pointed  out  that  *****  we  are  only  seek- 
ing *  •  •  about  1  mllUon  out  of  11,600,000, 
so  there  has  got  to  be  an  equity  decision. 
Somebody  has  got  to  decide  which  one  of  the 
11  Is  to  be  taken,  and  I  do  want  to  impress 
ui>on  all  the  fact  that  •  •  •  the  choice  Is 
being  made  by  the  neighbors  of  the 
man  *  •  ••"  That  concept  was  actually  flrst 
envisioned  In  the  period  after  the  Civil  War— 
which  had  seen  violent  public  reaction  to 
the  draft — ^when  a  report  recommended  that 
future  conscription  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  local  boards  composed  of  "civilian  neigh- 
bors." It  has  thus  survived  for  a  century.  In 
Its  budget  JustiflcaUon  for  fiscal  1967,  Selec- 
tive Service  characterized  the  local  boards 
as  "little  groups  of  neighbors  on  whom  is 
placed  the  responsibility  to  determine  who 
is  to  serve  the  nation  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  who  Is  to  serve  in  indiistry,  agriculture, 
and  other  deferred  classifications."  And  in 
one  of  its  recent  communications  to  local 
boards,  the  national  office  told  them:  "Be- 
cause of  its  comparatively  long  association 
with  a  registrant  and  knowledge  of  what  he 
has  done,  the  local  board  is  relatively  well- 
qualified  to  evaluate  his  ability  to  perform." 

However  universally  valid  this  personalized 
concept  might  have  been  in  the  past,  only 
In  rural  areas  does  it  appear  to  be  true  to- 
day. Urban  board  members  usually  work  In 
anonymity — and  indeed  seem  to  look  upon 
that  anonymity  as  an  advantage.  Rarely  it 
would  seem  do  those  on  such  a  board 
actually  Icnow  the  men  whom  they  are  classi- 
fying on  the  basis  of  their  records — and  vice 
versa.  After  taking  an  extensive  look  into 
local  iKiard  operations  in  one  state,  a  team 
of  researchers  reported  to  the  Commission: 
"Very  Uttle  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that 
the  fact  of  drafting  by  local  boards  has  more 
than  symbolic  significance,  if  that.  In  urban 
settings." 

A  group  of  nine  college  students  who  took 
soundings  on  campuses  across  the  country 
on  matters  relating  to  the  draft  met  with 
the  Commission  to  report  their  findings.  The 
fallacy  of  the  personalized  concept  of  the 
local  draft  board  was  high  on  their  list  of 
topics  of  Interest.  Identity  of  local  board 
members,  one  of  them  reported,  "Is  one  of 
the  best  guarded  secrets  in  America."  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  his  colleagues,  although  another  expressed 
It  more  moderately:  "The  idea  that  the  draft 
boards  are  a  group  of  your  neighbors  sitting 
in  judgment  or  consideration  of  your  fate 
Is  not  a  workable  real  plan  right  now.  No 
one  seems  to  know  who  the  members  of  his 
draft  board  are.  The  few  exceptions  the  peo- 
ple  who  do  know,  tend  to  come  from  small 
towns."  This  anonymous  character  of  the 
boards  can  of  course  be  overstated.  A  regis- 
trant always  has  the  right  to  request  a  per- 
sonal appearance  before  his  board — if,  for 
Instance,  he  wishes  to  seek  a  reclassification — 
ao  long  as  he  makes  his  request  within  10 
days  of  his  classification  notice.  But  the 
point  la  clear  that  board  operationa  are  not 
usually  Intensely  personal. 

In  utilization  of  office  sjMice,  many  luban 
boards  themselves  have  moved  away  from  the 
strictly  "neighborhood"  approach  and  toward 
an  Informal  sort  of  consolidation.  In  Balti- 
more, the  Commission  learned,  17  boards 
operating  in  that  area  all  keep  their  records 
and  meet  In  one  centrally  located  building. 
The  eight  boards  in  San  Antonio  do  the  same 
thing;  In  fact,  tbla  appears  to  be  the  practice 


among   mcwe    than   half   the    metropolitan 
boards  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  boards  has  its  own  clerk 
who  handles  the  reoords  for  her  board — 
although  there  Is  inevitably  some  sharing  of 
the  workload  among  them.  The  clerk  la  an 
important  part  of  atiy  board's  operation. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
young  registrants  to  overestimate  this  Im- 
portance, to  assume,  as  one  of  the  college 
students  told  the  Commission,  that  "the 
draft  board  members  are  rubberstamp  ma- 
chines and  the  clerks  actually  have  the  power 
to  say  who  gets  what  deferment,  who  is  I-A, 
who  gets  inducted."  The  "anonymity"  of  the 
boards  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  this  impres- 
sion; even  more  Ukely  however  is  the  method 
of  board  operation.  Many  board  members 
have  heavy  profession*!  and  business  duties. 
They  usually  meet  In  the  evening  to  make 
their  classification  decisions.  A  registrant 
seeking  information  by  phone  or  in  person 
would  no  doubt  find  the  clerk  the  only  per- 
son on  hand.  The  more  efficient  she  Is,  the 
more  authoritative  her  answers  may  appear 
to  the  registrant.  The  assumpUon  which 
results  is  understandable,  but  misleading. 
Evidence  before  the  Commission  Indicates 
that  board  members  around  the  nation  are 
deeply  aware  of  their  responsibilities  and 
conscientious  In  the  discharge  of  them. 

The  fact  does  remain,  however,  that  the 
clerk's  role  Is  a  highly  Important  one.  In- 
evitably, much  of  a  bf>ard's  work  is  routine. 
(Some  17  percent  of  the  boards  responding 
to  a  Commission  survey  Indicated  that  90 
percent  or  more  of  the  classification  deci- 
sions made  In  their  September  1966  meeting 
were  virtually  automatic.)'  Although  the 
board  Itself  does  the  classifying,  a  good  clerk 
can  make  the  boaiti's  Job  considerably 
easier.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  her 
tasks — certainly  from  the  registrant's  point 
of  view  the  most  critical — Is  the  routine 
preparation  of  cases  for  board  review  and 
decision,  which  In  practical  effect  amounts 
to  an  Initial  classification.  The  clerks  usually 
are  highly  regarded  by  their  boards.  Many 
of  them  also  have  long  years  of  experience 
in  and  familiarity  with  the  System,  some 
dating  from  World  War  II  days.  Despite  the 
Importance  of  their  work,  however — and 
although  they  are  subject  to  civil  service 
rules — their  salaries  are  set  by  the  state  di- 
rectors and  especially  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  are  considerably  below  that  of 
most  Federal  workers.  (The  woman  who  co- 
ordinates the  work  of  all  the  clerks  of  those 
17  Baltimore  boards  has  been  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  21  years  and  her  pay  Is 
the  equivalent  of  that  earned  by  a  recent 
college  graduate  In  the  civil  service  with  2 
years'  experience.) 

But  there  Is  a  wide  variation  In  the  way 
in  which  local  boards  view  the  routine  aspect 
of  their  work;  It  ranges  from  that  prevlovisly 
noted  17  percent  who  »ay  they  actually  have 
to  review  In  detail  only  10  percent  of  their 
cases,  to  another  7  percent  who  say  they 
have  to  review  yirtually  all  cases  in  detail. 
This  refiects  the  System's  absence  of  uniform- 
ity as  It  operates  throughout  the  country. 
The  wide  range  In  the  workloads  of  local 
boards,  determined  by  their  size,  obviously 
contributes  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 

A  good  deal  of  the  variation  la  dictated  by 
social  and  economic  factors.*  For  men  with 
different  educational  backgrounds,  there  is 
substantial  degree  of  difference  in  their 
chances  of  entering  military  service.  Men 
with  lees  than  an  el^th-grade  education, 
and  Negro  high  school  dropouts  are  less 
likely  to  enter  because  more  of  them  fall 
the  written  examination.  On  the  other  hand, 
graduate  and  profeesloaal  students  are  much 


•  See  tables  7.6  and  7.6  of  the  appendix. 
'  See  sec.  n  of  the  appendix. 


less  likely  to  see  active  duty  because  many 
of  them  continue  their  student  deferments 
until  they  are  26,  fathers,  or  can  receive  oc- 
cupational deferments.  (See  chart  6.) 

High-income  areas  usually  have  a  high 
proportion  of  students  (II-S)  deferments;  a 
study  in  one  state  pursued  this  circumstance 
further  and  showed  that  boards  In  high-In- 
come areas  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  reg- 
istrants serving  or  having  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Low-income  slum  areas  have 
the  greatest  number  of  men  rejected  for 
service.  And  there  la  a  direct  relationship 
between  those  two  statistics:  In  the  state 
subjected  to  intensive  study,  the  board  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  rejectees  also  had 
the  lowest  number  of  student  deferments. 
That  area  was  also  50  percent  Negro. 

The  Negro's  position  in  the  total  military 
manpower  picture — both  his  service  and  hla 
Ineligibility  for  service — Is  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention.  Rls  participation  is  in  several 
ways  Inequitable.  It  is  an  Inequity  which  la 
difficult  to  pinpoint  specifically,  for  Its  man- 
ifestations are  the  results  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  Negro  has  struggled  in  this 
country,  and  reflect  social  and  economic  In- 
justices which  are  older  by  far  than  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  same 
questions  he  has  put  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  saw  fit  to 
put  to  Mr.  Burke  Marshall.  In  general, 
it  is  that  part  of  the  testimony  that  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
obtained  permission  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  also  examined  him. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  Mr.  MarshaU  cor- 
roborated the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion. 

I  raised  the  question  because  the  con- 
ference report  states  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  based  on  sex.  I  thought 
It  very  obvious  that  this  would  be  a 
question  that  we  might  consider. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  is  contained 
in  the  statute.  I  believe  that  the  statute 
provides  that  there  is  to  be  no  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race  or  creed  or  color. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  only 
refers  to  sex  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  refer  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  conference  report 
has  added  sex  as  an  additional  element 
to  protect  the  women  who  want  to  get 
In  the  women's  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  wish  to  discriminate 
against  women. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Oh,  no, 
certainly  not.  I  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
not  true  that  this  matter  of  calling  the 
men  for  any  flrst  year  from  the  19-year- 
olds  beginning  with  the  oldest  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  yoimgest  In  that  year, 


applies  to  white,  black,  and  everybody 
else  exactly  alike? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  cannot  be  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  in  the  4  years  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  some  responsibility  In 
this  field,  we  found  that  not  only  was  the 
number  of  men  called  in  accordance  with 
the  population  of  the  two  races,  but  also 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  Negroes 
were  found  to  be  educationally  not  quali- 
fied or  physically  not  qualified. 

My  own  feeling  after  watching  it  for 
4  years  and  trying  my  best  to  see  that 
it  was  fairly  handled,  was  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  were  being  exceed- 
ingly fairly  treated  under  our  application 
of  the  draft.  I  think  that  will  continue. 
And  I  think  this  law  requires  that  it 
continue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  remaining,  and  I 
reserve  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  take  much  time.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  or  2  yeaps,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
considering  the  entire  question  of  the 
draft  and  the  reform  of  the  draft.  The 
last  time  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
extended,  it  was  extended  with  only  15 
minutes'  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
debates  and  discussions  in  the  univer- 
sities. There  have  been  various  sym- 
posiums and  national  television  shows 
dealing  with  the  question  of  how  we  can 
best  eliminate  the  Inequities  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  draft  system. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  that  has  been  devoted 
to  this  question  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  \a 
knowledgeable,  he  Is  understanding,  and 
he  has  demonstrated  not  only  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  but  also  on  the  var- 
ious other  occasions  that  he  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  this  problem,  that 
he  is  Interested  In  draft  reform,  as  we 
all  must  be. 

Mr.  RUSSET  iL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  young  people  around  the  country 
are  now  looking  to  Congress,  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  act,  and  act  responsibly, 
in  trying  to  reform  the  draft  system. 
Everyone  In  the  Senate  realizes  that  we 
cannot  have  a  draft  system  which  will 
be  perfectly  equitable.  We  understand 
that.  No  one  is  asking  that.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  in  the  Senate  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  attempt  to  eliminate  as 
many  Inequities  as  possible. 

Because  of  this,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  very  distinguished  panel,  the 
Marshall  Commission,  a  bipartisan 
panel,  composed  of  people  who  have  con- 
cerned themselves  about  the  security  of 
our  Nation  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 


House  of  Representatives  appointed  the 
Mark  Clark  Panel.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment interested  Itself  In  the  study,  and 
they  have  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen, 
not  only  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— it  Is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  most  directly  involved  in  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  report — that  this 
conference  report  will  preclude  the  op- 
portunity for  effective  reform. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  the 
number  of  different  questions  that  have 
been  raised,  in  good  faith,  by  a  number 
of  the  agency  heads — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  others — 
it  raises  very  serious  questions  about  the 
whole  functioning  and  the  operation  of 
the  conference  report. 

I  need  not  reiterate  that  I  supported 
the  Senate  report.  I  believe  it  was  a  good 
bill,  and  It  could  be  and  it  should  be 
supported.  But  there  have  been  some 
dramatic  changes.  They  are  not  small 
changes,  but  they  are  substantive 
changes;  and  I  believe  we  owe  the  young 
people  of  this  country  the  opportunity 
to  give  this  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  ex- 
tension of  just  1  year  for  tJils  legisla- 
tion. If  It  works  well.  If  it  can  function, 
then  I  will  Join — and  I  know  others 
will  Join — in  seeing  that  it  Is  extended 
for  a  period  of  time. 


I  voted  against  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon providing  for  a  2-year  extension.  I 
voted  against  the  proposed  amendment 
for  the  same  arguments  that  have  been 
enunciated  this  afternoon — that  is,  that 
we  should  have  something  that  Is  pre- 
dictable over  a  period  of  time.  The  Sen- 
ate bUl  did  that,  and  I  beUeved  it  should 
extend  for  4  years. 

But  now,  because  of  the  various  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  and  debated, 
because  of  the  serious  reservations  that 
have  been  expressed,  I  hope  we  will  send 
the  report  back  to  conference,  with  the 
understanding — and  only  this  one  in- 
struction— that  it  be  extended  1  year, 
and  that  we  give  what  has  been  proposed 
and  supported  by  the  -  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  function  and  to  work.  If  it 
does,  then  we  will  be  able  to  extend  it. 
If  it  reveals  the  flaws  that  some  of  us 
believe  quite  sincerely  it  does  contain, 
we  will  be  able  to  act  again  and  act  re- 
sponsibly on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  of  information 
relating  to  the  numbers  of  health  per- 
sonnel on  detail  out  from  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Illustrative  of  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
grams in  support  of  State  and  Local  Health 
department   activity  is  the   foUowing  data: 


Program                                                            Total 

ptiysicians 
1      aasifned 

Draft  obiigatwi 

Number 

Percental* 

Communicabla  diseasas 

93  j                     90 

9S 

Tuberculoiis  controM                                         .  .  

53 

11 

23 

6 

Vvnsrtsl  dlsAXM  control                                        _  .  ................... 

Eoidsmlc  control  ind  immuntution  Drosram '                          ...  ....... 

other                                               

Chronic  ditsasas — 

44 

42 

9S 

Hnirt  flltttiM  contml '                                                        „     .         .. 

29 
6 
6 
3 

Nfturolofficil  ind  HntOfV                                                                      ....... 

other                                          

1 

Communhy  health  sarvices  (ffeneral  public  health  proframs) 

6                       6 
10                       8 

100 

80 

Total 

1» 

14* 

95 

■  Tuberculosis  control  officers  are  assl(n*d  in  2C  States,  the  District  o)  Columbia,  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico  which  are  areas  o(  high 
incidence  ol  the  disease.  Without  these  officers  a  reduction  o(  180,000  annual  tuberculosis  examinabons  in  60,000  persons  in  these 
geographic  areas  would  result 

>  In  many  instances  this  officer  is  the  only  capable  medical  epidemiologist  and  without  his  services  epidemic  calls  may  go  unan- 
swered and  vaccination  programs  may  not  be  carried  out 

>  The  largest  number  of  mese  ofticsrs  are  involved  in  rheumatic  fever  control  and  in  many  instances  the  only  physician  involved 
in  such  a  program  «rithin  the  State. 

Draft  atatua  of  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  commiaaioned  oficera  aerving  in  Stale  and  local 

health  departmenta,  by  Slate 


Total 

Pliysicians 

others 

ToUl 

Obli- 
gated 

Non 

Total 

Obli- 
gated 

r4on 

Total 

OMi- 

tttn 

Non 

00    Washinfftofl  mstre 

5 

5 

13 

28 
11 

11 

U 

7 

i" 

4 

2 

1 

u" 

4 

S 
2 
S 
2 
12 
6 
3 
6 
t 

11 

01    AlBb«ma 

i" 

1 

1 

3 

3 

02    Arizoni 

03    Arkansas     .... .... 

3 

1 
1 

3 

04    C«iifornti 

1 

05    Cotorado      

1 

Oft    rnnnwticut 

09    Florida    

r 

S 

1 

• 

IS 

10   Georgia 

3 
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ToM 

nraician* 

Man 

Total 

ObH- 
latad 

Non 

Total 

Obl»- 
falad 

No* 

Tatal 

OMi- 
gatad 

Nan 

12   rilinoB _ 

14    Iowa 

2 
3 

13 
11 

10 

3 
10 

1 

1 
i' 

3 
3 

r 

i' 

2 

r 

1 

6 

1 

6" 

i" 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

r 

1 

i" 

7 
1 

V 

1 
3 
1 
3 
3 

I 
5 
1 
2 

4 
7 
4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
7 
4 

5' 

6 

2 

f 
1 

1 
7 
3 
3 
1 

7 

....... 

1 

1 

15  Kiwii;::;:::::: 

16  luiiUKky :..™: : 

17    Louisian*... _ 

1«     MWM 

------- 

i" 

3 

4 

i' 

i 

3 
3 

19  llMylind _ 

20  MisucbuMtts 

21  Mickiim 

I 

1 

22    MinMwta 

I 

23  Misiissippi 

24  MbwuH 

2 
1 
1 
2 

" i" 

1 
2 

2 

25  Montna 

26  Nabrariu. 

27  Nevada 



29    NawJarsay 

i" 

2 
2 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
« 

36    Naw  Mexico 

31  Naw  York. 

32  Nortk  CanHna 

33    North  Batata- 

34  ohio._ ::. 

1 

1 



35    Oklahoma. 

2 

5 

1 

4 

»    Ornioa ; 

37  Panmylvanii 

38  Rboda  Island 

39  SortiCaraiina 

------- 

1 
2 
8 
I 
2 
7 

5" 

5" 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

4«   Soath  Dakota 

41    Taonessaa...        ..        .    ..      

41    Taxas 

43    Utlh 

44  Varaont 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

7 
1 

i" 

2 

I 
1 

45   Wfihiia 

46    Washington 

2 
3 

1 
3 

V 

2 

— . 

4B    WiacoBsin 

53    Guam.. 

S5    Puerto  RKe 

i 

7 

1 

57    Virgin  Islands ,  . , 

70  Hawaii .":;™::::...:::: 

90   Alaska 

'      ----- 

1 

Total 

257 

179 

78 

156 

148 

8 

161 

31 

70 

Number  of  health  personnel  on  detail  from 
Public  Health  Service  aa  of  Dec.  31.  1966 

Depaitment  of  State: 

AID    30 

Peace  Corps 141 

V£.   Coast  Guard 95 

Department  of  Commerce: 

BSSA    3 

Maritime 3 

Depcurtment  of  Labor  (BBC) 4 

Department     of     Justice     (Bureau     of 

I .                   Prisons)    103 

['I              Department  of  Agriculture 2 

) «,               Department  of  the  Interior  (Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  and  Control  Agency) 70 

Department  of  Hotulng  and  Urban  De- 

▼eloiMnent    7 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

FDA  155 

WA 1 

VRA 1 

St.  Elizabeths 18 

Office  of  Economic   Opportunity 12 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration    2 

Department  of  Defense 2 

Appalacbla  health  program 1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
jrleld  1  mbnite  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
propoimded  a  ciuestlon  -nrltli  reference  to 
discrimination,  in  which  he  moitioned 
In  the  report  that  no  citizen  shall  be  de- 
nied membership  on  a  local  draft  board 
on  account  of  sex.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression at  the  time  that  the  discussion 
was  with  reference  to  discrimination  as 
to  inductees.  The  statute  provides,  as  I 


understand,  that  Inductees  shall  not  be 
discriminated  against  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  However,  that  pro- 
vision is  not  applicable,  as  I  understand 
the  law,  to  the  selection  of  members  of 
the  draft  board. 

I  was  in  error  when  I  indicated  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  law,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  prohibits  selection 
of  members  of  the  dmft  board  on  the 
basis  of  any  discrimination  as  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
record  clear  on  this  as  I  understand  the 
situation.  If  I  am  wrong.  I  wish  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
conference  report  says  that  there  can- 
not be  any  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
limited. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  the 
law  still  permits  discrimination  based 
on  color  or  creed,  in  determining  the 
composition  of  the  4,000  local  boards. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly,  and  of  course  the  provi- 
sion that  is  applicable  to  Inductees  cer- 
tainly should  be  applicable  to  the  selec- 
tion of  members  of  the  draft  board. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 
But  the  simple,  uncontroverted  fact  re- 
mains: we  are  being  asked  to  accept  a 
report  which  prohibits  discrimhiatlon 
against  Inductees  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  but  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  the  composition  of  local 
boards  only  by  sex. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  yielded  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out  and  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission.  We  should  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  was  not  unanimous. 
There  was  a  very  substantial  minority, 
and  Mr.  George  Reedy  undertook  to  rep-^ 
resent  this  minority  in  extended  hear- 
ings, in  a  statement  before  our 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
marked  portion  of  hearings  containing 
portions  of  Mr.  Reedy's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  was  a  split  in 
the  thinking  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority,  and  the  minority  generally 
agreed  with  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Clark  Commission,  which  was  established 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  not 
object  if  the  conclusions  of  the  Marshall 
Commission  are  stated.  They  are  very 
short — eight  pages — and  I  would  hope 
that  they  could  be  Included  In  their  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  Marshall  Commission  con- 
clusions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Oeorge  E.  Reedt,  Jr.,  Hkmbes, 

National   Advisory    Commission   on   Sc- 

LECTTVX  Service 

Mr.  Reedt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  brief  statement  that  I 
would  like  to  make  outlining  the  problems 
of  the  student  deferment,  as  those  of  us  who 
were  the  minority  on  the  Commission  saw 
it.  and  after  that  I  wm  be  happy  to  accept 
questions  on  Etny  other  part  <^  the  report. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  major  issue 
before  the  commission  produced  a  more 
searching  debate  or  a  more  narrow  division 
than  that  of  student  deferment.  Those  of  us 
who  were  on  the  minority  believe  that  effec- 
tuation of  the  majority  recommendations 
would  cause  serious  administrative  problems, 
would  not  be  essential  to  the  correction  of 
past  inequities,  and  would  quite  likely  In- 
troduce a  new  Inequity  of  "double  Jeopardy" 
into  the  SelecUve  Service  System. 

Early  in  the  deliberations  of  the  commis- 
sion, action  was  taken  which  In  our  Judg- 
ment reduced  the  basic  issues  discussed  In 
this  section  of  the  report  to  just  one  sub- 
stantive question,  and  that  is,  should  stu- 
dents be  made  vulnerable  to  military  service 
before  or  after  they  have  completed  their 
undergraduate  college  work.  The  majority 
decided  that  the  exposure  to  service  should 
be  prior  to  entering  college,  the  minority 
proposed  that  exposure  be  after  completion 
of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  It  Is  difficult  to 
discern  a  question  of  equity  In  either  pro- 
poeal  per  se,  provided  that  vulnerability  to 
service  is  assured  and  that  the  deferment 
is  truly  a  deferment  and  not  permitted  to 
become  an  exemption,  and  we  feel  that  the 
only  considerations  that  are  valid  at  this 
point  involve  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  putting  either  course  of  action 
into  effect. 

In  other  words,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  manpower  procurement  policies 
of  the  Defense  Department  in  exposing  stu- 


dents to  selective  service  before  they  begin 
college  or  after  they  leave  college.  As  long 
as  they  are  exposed,  we  felt  that  the  prob- 
lems of  equity  were  resolved. 

The  minority  feels  strongly  that  a  system 
which  would  expose  students  to  service  vul- 
nerabiUty  before  rather  than  after  college 
would  complicate  and  in  some  cfises  even 
Jeopardize  key  personnel  procurement  pro- 
grams which  are  related  directly  to  combat 
effectiveness. 

Modem  mUitary  operations  require  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  men  who  are  college  grad- 
uates. This  problem  presents  itself  in  the 
most  acute  form  In  the  medical  corps.  But 
it  is  also  pressing  In  a  number  of  other  spe- 
cialties and  relates  directly  to  the  officer  pro- 
curement program.  The  servlcee  get  almost 
80  percent  of  their  new  officers  from  college 
sources,  and  the  service  academies  can  sup- 
ply only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
need. 

At  the  present  time,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  be  frank  about  this,  the  major  stimulus 
to  officer  recruitment,  Just  as  it  is  the  major 
stimulus  to  voluntary  enlistment,  is  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  The  majority  pro- 
posal, once  past  the  transitional  period,  would 
remove  this  stimulus  and  force  the  defense 
establishment  to  rely  entirely  upon  volun- 
tary methods  for  obtaining  doctors,  dentists, 
technicians,  and  officers  generally. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  point  here.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  we  speak  of  abolishing 
student  deferments,  we  faU  to  realize  that 
there  la  another  side  to  that  coin.  To  abolish 
student  deferments  means  to  relinquish  any 
fonn  of  control  over  students  in  college,  be- 
cause all  of  the  studentp  in  college,  once  their 
deferments  are  abolished,  will  either  have 
served  In  the  armed  forces  or  will  have  gone 
through  the  random  selection  system,  as- 
suming that  that  system  is  approved,  and 
will  have  not  been  selected.  Consequently 
those  in  college  wlU  be,  in  effect,  home,  scot 
free. 

The  majority  proposal  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem and  seeks  to  meet  it  through  programs 
of  flnanclal  help  that  would  be  accorded  to 
students  who  would  contract  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  for  a  period  following  their 
graduation.  In  effect,  this  would  amount  to 
a  student  deferment.  And  that  is  another 
point  that  I  would  like  to  make.  Despite  the 
language  that  has  been  used  In  discussing 
this  problem,  no  member  of  the  commis- 
sion actually  proposed  the  abolition  of  stu- 
dent deferments.  Tbe  true  issue  here  Is  the 
extent  to  which  student  deferments  should 
be  restricted,  with  the  majority  feeling  that 
the  student  deferment  should  be  restricted 
to  the  category  of  prospective  ROTC  officers, 
and  the  minority  feeling  that  the  student 
deferments  should  be  permitted  through  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  but  without  any  pros- 
pects of  those  deferments  being  pyramided, 
and  thus  permitting  the  deferments  to  be- 
come an  exemption. 

Moreover,  the  burden  of  selecting  these 
students  to  be  deferred  under  the  majority 
proposal  would  be  shifted  from  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  the  Defense  I3epartment, 
which  is  a  departtire  from  present  concepts. 
The  Defense  Department  states  that  It  could 
procure  officers  through  such  programs  al- 
though they  would  be  costly  and  difficult  to 
administer.  In  effect,  the  Defense  Department 
states,  or  stated,  to  the  commission,  that  In 
the  event  student  deferments  were  abolished. 
It  would  still  be  possible — It  would  not  be  in- 
superable, I  believe  was  the  exact  language — 
It  would  not  be  an  lnsui>erable  problem  to 
recruit  officer  i>ersonnel  through  the  ROTC 
deferment,  and  through  various  other  pro- 
grams in  which  they  would  try  to  supple- 
ment the  lnc<xne  of  college  students.  But 
such  programs  are  of  doubtful  efficacy  at 
best,  and  to  my  mind  this  raises  the  problem 
of  whether  we  should  do  something  Just  be- 
cause ttie  problems  of  doing  It  are  not  in- 
superable. 


It  seems  to  me  that  once  the  question  of 
equity  Is  resolved,  and  I  believe  we  would 
resolve  that  question  of  equity.  If  we  were 
to  forbid  the  period  at  deferments,  tliat  the 
next  consideration  should  be  what  Is  the 
most  efficient  poUcy,  what  Is  the  most  ef- 
ficacious policy,  what  is  the  poUcy  that  best 
serves  the  interests  of  our  country. 

Now,  to  rely  for  officer  recruitment  on  re- 
taining the  ROTC  deferment  only  would 
mean  in  effect  that  we  would  rest  our 
procurement  policies  upon  contracts  made 
with  18-  or  19-year-old  boys,  many  of  whom 
would  drop  out,  many  of  whom  might  turn 
out  to  be  unsuitable  at  the  time  that  they 
became  available  for  military  service  four  or 
five  years  later,  and  also  many  of  whom 
might  at  that  point  regret  the  contract  they 
had  signed  with  the  government  when  they 
were  18  or  19  years  old. 

Furthermore,  the  Defense  Department  it- 
self states  that  for  this  system  to  be  work- 
able there  would  have  to  be  a  very  heavy 
over  recruitment  of  these  ROTC  cadets  who 
would  be  selected  and  would  be  deferred  so 
they  could  go  through  college. 

It  seemed  to  me,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
members  of  the  minority,  that  a  far  better 
system  would  be  to  permit  the  college  defer- 
ment through  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
then  make  the  college  student  vulnerable  at 
that  point,  BO  the  selective  service  would 
have  a  large  flexible  pool  from  which  to  draw 
the  college-trained  personnel  that  the  Armed 
Forces  need. 

But  there  is  one  other  problem.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  procur- 
ing officers  under  such  a  system  would  not 
be  Insuperable,  I  have  yet  to  hear  an  answer 
to  the  problems  of  recruiting  doctors  and 
dentists.  I  know  of  no  educator  who  believes 
that  prospective  medical  students  can  be 
identiaed  when  they  are  18  or  19  years  old. 
A  man  cannot  very  weU  become  a  medical  or 
dental  student  untU  he  has  completed  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  a  practical  matter  to  grant  deferments, 
which  everybody  admits  must  be  granted  to 
medical  and  dental  students,  to  18-  or  19- 
year-olds. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  defer- 
ment Is  permitted  to  continue  through  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  at  that  point  it  la  a 
very  simple  matter  to  grant  deferments  to 
those  who  have  been  accepted  by  medical  or 
dental  schools,  and  to  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  and  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  any  source  to  this  particular  de- 
ferment, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  like- 
lihood of  doctors  and  dentists  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  extremely  high,  probably 
higher  than  any  other  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  I  think  it  is  almost 
certain  that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  are 
going  to  face  the  problem  of  double  Jeopardy, 
because  the  armed  services  must  have  medi- 
cal personnel.  There  la  no  question  about 
that.  And  since  the  supply  of  medical  per- 
sonnel— since  the  supply  of  doctors  and  den- 
tists coming  out  of  school  is  quite  small,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  predicting  the  needs  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  they  could  go  higher,  and 
since  the  average  has  been  running  at  60 
percent  of  all  medical  gnkduates,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  face  the  prospect  of  drafting 
some  men  twice. 

Now,  this  does  not  involve  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  I  do  not  want  to  overstate  this. 
The  Armed  Forces  have  been  taking  in  about 
5,000  medical  personnel  in  terms  of  doctors 
and  dentists  a  year.  Nevertheless,  however 
small  a  segment  of  the  population,  it  is  an 
extremely  Important  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  I  believe  It  would  present  some 
serlotis  difficulties  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
an  already  lengthy  period  of  education  that 
every  doctor  must  undergo  the  prospect  of 
having  to  serve  not  only  after  he  completes 
his  education  but  before  he  undertakes  his 
education. 


All  of  these  considerations  aside,  however, 
the  major  problem,  I  beUeve,  Is  that  the 
programs  that  would  be  Instituted  to  make 
up  for  the  problems  of  abolishing  student 
deferment  fall  to  meet  the  basic  require- 
ment of  a  military  manpower  procurement 
problem.  They  simply  do  not  assure  the  De- 
fense Establishment  that  qualified  men,  men 
that  are  needed,  can  be  brought  into  serv- 
ice at  a  time  and  a  place  when  needed. 

The  concept  of  basing  officer  procurement 
policy  upon  contracts  with  18-  or  19-year- 
old  men,  contracts  that  would  be  cashed  in 
4  or  6  years  later.  Is  reaUy  workable  only  in 
a  world  where  all  contingencies  can  be  fore- 
seen well  in  advance,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  anticipate  that  kind  of  a  world. 

Obviously,  no  responsible  Oovemment 
can  afford  to  gamble  on  the  Nation's  securi- 
ty, and  if,  after  abolishing  the  student  de- 
ferment program,  we  were  to  reach  a  situa- 
tion where  we  needed  those  college-trained 
men,  I  think  that  what  would  happen  is 
that  the  power  would  be  retained  to  expose 
coUege  (graduates  to  military  service  even 
though  they  had  been  exposed  before,  and 
perhaps  even  though  they  may  have  served 
before.  There  would  be  here  raised  what  I 
think  Is  an  uimecessary  specter  of  double 
Jeopcu-dy. 

This  Lb  especially  clear  in  regard  to  doctors, 
but  we  cannot  tell  what  the  future  de- 
mands WlU  be  for  various  skills  in  tbe  popu- 
lation, and  I  UUnk  that  it  Is  a  mistake,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  what  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing program,  to  Introduce  that  factor  of 
rigidity. 

As  far  aa  the  minority  of  the  commission 
was  concerned,  the  inequities  of  the  present 
system — and  there  are  inequities,  there  is  no 
question  about  that — do  not  lie  m  the  coUege 
deferment  per  se,  but  In  the  posslbUltles  that 
are  now  afforded  to  pyramid  deferments  into 
an  exemption,  and  these  posslblUUes  would 
end  under  the  proposal  which  was  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  oommlaslon. 

This  proposal  would  grant  the  student  de- 
ferment only  to  the  baccalatireate  degree,  or 
to  turn  it  around.  It  would  abolish  the  defer- 
ment for  graduate  work,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  mwllcjJ  and  dental  fields,  and  would 
withhold  from  the  student  the  possibility  of 
any  other  type  of  deferment  other  than  ex- 
treme hardship.  Obvloualy  the  extreme  hard- 
ship concept  must  always  apply.  That  Is  a 
practical  matter  that  can  be  detomlned. 

But  under  this  proposal,  students  Wbo  were 
deferred  through  the  baccalaureate  degree 
would  not  be  permitted  to  get  further  stu- 
dent exemption,  except  for  medical  or  dental 
work.  They  would  not  be  permitted  to  have 
marital  deferments,  occupational  deferments, 
or  any  other  type,  upon  the  receipt  of  their 
baccalaureate  degree,  or  at  the  conclusion 
of  5  years,  whichever  came  earlier.  They  would 
go  Into  the  draft  pool  and  would  be  equally 
vulnerable  with  everyone  else,  would  have 
1  year  of  maximum  exposure. 

We  feel  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  year  of 
maximum  exposure,  the  particular  t^ime  at 
which  it  takes  plEu^  is  not  a  matter  of  equity. 

Now,  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time 
you  would  have  a  situation  where  a  man 
taking  advantage  of  such  a  deferment  could 
conceivably  defer  himself  out  of  a  period 
of  trouble.  He  could  just  as  easUy  defer  him- 
self into  a  period  of  troubles.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  men  who  took  advantage  of  a 
college  deferment  in  1962  or  1963  regard  that 
deferment  as  a  privilege  at  the  present  time. 
If  this  were  a  world  in  which  we  knew  that 
the  entire  Selective  Service  System  would  be 
wrapped  around  this  one  year,  that  this  were 
the  only  trouble  that  our  country  would  ever 
be  in,  and  that  that  trouble  was  of  a  reason- 
able duration  and  that  we  could  plot  out  the 
future  aa  well  as  Nostradamus.  I  think  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  merit  to  the  equity 
argument,  but  under  the  situation  where  we 
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an  nomlrtwring  a  penuanent  policy  lor  the 
UnlUd  States,  a  policy  tbat  la  supposed  to 
govern  not  Just  for  tills  year  and  not  Just  for 
the  next  year,  but  as  long  as  there  Is  any 
type  of  a  need  for  manpower,  I  think  that  we 
have  to  retain  the  degree  at  flexibility. 

The  dlfflcnltles  Inherent  In  abolishing  the 
deferment  system  are  quite  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  so-called  ta'ansltlon- 
al  machinery  which  the  majority  proposed 
In  the  report.  In  effect  what  this  amounted 
to  was  that  aU  students  now  In  college  would 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  deferment  imtll 
they  had  reached  the  degree  for  which  they 
were  working.  This  proposal  was  not  placed 
Into  the  report  out  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  students.  It  was  placed  Into  the  re- 
port because  an  examination  of  the  flgures 
disclosed  that  Immediate  aboUtlon  of  the 


student  deferment  would  actually  create  a 
windfall  In  which  a  large  number  of  col- 
lege students  who  have  been  enjoying  defer- 
ments would  have  seen  those  deferments 
turned  Into  a  permanent  exemption,  and 
their  place  would  be  taken  by  19-year-olda. 
This  may  soimd  like  somsthlng  of  a  paradox, 
but  one  of  the  difficulties  In  dlscvisslng  this 
entire  selective  service  question  Is  tbat  it  is 
usually  discussed  In  terms  of  generalities,  and 
the  generalities  when  applied  to  the  specific 
flgures  quite  often  have  a  totally  different 

tna^inlng 

I  have  a  table,  which  I  would  Uke  to  leave 
for  the  committee,  which  illustrates  this  par- 
ticular point.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rossxix.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  have 

(The  table  referred  to  follows: ) 


June  H,  1967 


June  U,  1967 
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""i^'^^t  P"'?.^^'  "f  ^^/f  ^'>^y  PP9l  <^  of  entrants  to  service  by  educational  level 
to  SitoljwL)  '^■^"^^  '"'^•'  ''^*-**  ^assuming  1,000,000  annual  entri^ 

Pa  thMisaids) 


XNiSUUUCllUIV  AWD  StTMMAXT  OT  COIVCLTTBTOITB 


Sweeping  chaages  have  come  to  our  society 
since  the  system  for  selecting  men  for  Induc- 
tlon  Into  the  Armed  Vanea  was  establtsbed 
a  qimrter  of  a  century  ago. 

Among  tbem  are  two  which  work  with 
opposite  effect  on  the  manpower  situation: 
A  dramatic  population  growth  has  Increased 
12ie  snpply  of  dlglble  men  available  for  mili- 
tary senrlce.  But  changes  In  military  tech- 
nology and  transitions  In  strategic  concepts 
have  a;t  ^e  same  time  modified  manpower 
lequliementB  for  national  security.  Of  the 
nearly  3  mllUon  now  reaching  draft  age  each 
year,  our  Armed  Forces  ana  likely  to  need 
only  Cram  ball  to  one-tblrd  of  tbem,  varying 
with  the  circumstances.  And  of  tho«e,  only 
a  portion  most  be  selected  for  nonvoluntary 
liMlucUop.  (llw  range  In  recent  years  has 
been  (tana  lo  to  40  peroent.  depending  on  the 
•n*«l  *»  of  Om  foroe  level.)  The  problera 
«Meli  nsutts,  «ad  .«talcfa  ocaifrooted  this 


Commlsston.  as  one  member  expressed  it  for 
all  the  others.  Is:  Who  serves  when  not  all 
■erve? 

It  la  an  enduring  problem,  but  floodlighted 
today  by  ttae  war  In  Vletaam.  The  echo  of 
American  battle  fire  impels,  as  It  always 
ahookt,  tbe  hard  probe  t<x  better  solutions. 

The  Commission  saw  as  tta  overriding  obli- 
gation the  necessity  to  search  for  a  method 
ot  manpower  procurement  which  would  as- 
sure ttie  Aimed  Forces'  ability  to  aoquiie 
ttie  men  they  need,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  protect  the  nation's  aBcunty  and  meet 
its  otxnmltments;  and  at  tke  same  time  func- 
tion as  imlformly  and  eqmltably  as  possible 
with  due  regard  for  the  problems  and  the 
rights  ct  the  Indlvldoals  toto  wbcae  Uvea  it 
must  Intrude. 

Following  the  mandate  of  Its  charter,  the 
Oommlsslon  examined  proposals  ranging 
from  ellmlnatloD  of  all  ootnpulsory  aervloe 
to  compolslon  for  all. 


Aware  of  the  spirit  of  social  concern  that 
animates  much  of  young  America  today  the 
Commission  considered  whether  other  'pro- 
grams such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA, 
elevating  society  and  benefiting  the  partlcl 
pants  aUke,  could  be  developed  and  serve 
as  substitutes  for  military  aervloe. 

It  made  a  tnorougb  study  of  the  SelecUve 
Service  System  as  It  presently  works— the 
entire  system,  from  the  policies  that  guide 
its  nationwide  operation  to  the  actual  fimc- 
tlonlng  of  Its  local  draft  boards;  the  proce- 
dures by  which  men  are  examined,  classified, 
and  readied  for  induction;  the  variety  of  de- 
ferments and  exemptions,  and  the  factors 
which  Influence  them;  the  appeals  mschln- 
«T;  the  peoples'  attitude  toward  the  system 
Itself. 

It  reviewed  the  administrative  procedures 
governing  enlistment  into  the  Army  Beaerve 
and  National  Guard  which  have  subjected 
those  components  to  wide  and  often  legiti- 
mate public  criticism. 

Its  search  directed  Commission  attention 
to  serious  defects  In  our  national  life.  Of 
each  group  of  men  coming  to  draft  age  each 
year,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those 
examined  are  found  IneUgible  for  service  be- 
cause of  educational  or  health  deficiencies  or 
both;  almost  700.000  potential  draftees  were 
found  unquaUfled  to  serve  In  the  last  flscal 
year.  A  total  of  5  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  18 V4  and  34  who  have  been  examined 
for  the  draft  are  today  considered  ineligible 
to  serve.  The  Commlsalon  studied  the  ImpU- 
catlon  of  these  flgiwes  as  they  affect  the  na- 
tional security  and  reveal  weaknesses  in  our 
society. 

In  pursuit  of  the  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions it  faced,  the  Oommlsslon  sought  to  hear 
the  naUon's  voice.  It  Invited  the  opinions 
of  more  than  130  organlaatlona  across  the 
country,  reflecting  ev^y  sector  of  the  so- 
ciety; a  group  of  coUege  student  leaders: 
some  360  editors  of  student  newspapers; 
each  of  the  more  than  4,000  local  draft 
boards  and  the  »7  appeal  boards:  many 
prominent  private  cltiaens;  every  Governor, 
the  head  of  every  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency,  the  mayors  of  a  numbo- 
of  cities.  Answers  came  from  many  of  these 
sources.  The  Commission  had  acoeas  to  and 
studied  the  testimony  kikI  data  provided  in 
Congressional  hearings.  Memben  conferred 
with  political  leaders  and  college  presidents 
and  repreeentativee  of  the  po«-.  Oboerven 
attended  and  reported  on  three  national 
conferences  on  the  draft.  Ilie  Commlaaion 
listened  to  specialists  who  spoke  on  particu- 
lar points  of  law  and  military  need,  man- 
agement procedures  and  the  values  of  social 
programs.  And  finaUy  It  had  letters,  which  it 
gratefully  acknowleclges,  from  people  across 
the  land  who  voiced  their  suggestions,  their 
convictions,  their  resentments,  and  their 
hopes. 

But  seeking  to  know  the  national  mind 
was  not,  of  course,  enough.  In  the  diversity 
of  Its  Interests,  the  nation  does  not  think 
with  one  mind,  or  speak  with  one  voice.  To 
meet  Its  responsibility,  the  Commission  had 
to  find  its  own  answera,  based  on  its  own 
comprehension  of  Issues  that  Involve  both 
the  national  weUare  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

After  long  and  careful  deUbentlon,  those 
answers  are  presented  here  in  summary  form, 
and  discussed  In  detaU  in  the  body  of  this 
report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  provide  a  flexible  system  of  manpower 
procurement  which  will  assure  the  Armed 
Forces'  ability  to  meet  their  national  se- 
curity commitments  under  all  foreseeable 
circumstances,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Continuation  of  a  selective  serviee  sys- 
tem. (See  ch.  n). 

To  make  the  amtrolHnff  concept  of  that 
lystem  the  rule  of  law,  rather  than  a  poHcy 


of  discretion,  so  as  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment for  those  in  Uke  circumstances,  the 
ComTnission  recommends: 

2.  A  consolidated  selective  service  system 
under  more  centralized  administration  to  be 
organized  and  operated  as  follows: 

A.  National  headquarters  should  formulate 
and  Issue  clear  and  binding  policies  concern- 
ing classifications,  exemptions,  and  defer- 
ments, to  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  country. 

B.  A  structure  of  eight  regional  offices 
(aligned  for  national  security  purposes  with 
the  eight  regions  of  the  Offloe  of  anergency 
Planning)  should  be  established  to  adminis- 
ter the  policy  and  monitor  its  uniform  ap- 
plication. 

C.  An  additional  structure  of  area  offices 
should  be  established  on  a  population  basis 
with  at  least  one  In  each  state.  At  these  offices 
men  would  be  registered  and  classified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  directives  dissemi- 
nated from  national  headquarters.  (The 
Commission  sees  the  possibility  of  SOO-600  of 
these  offices  being  able  to  answer  the  na- 
tional need.) 

(1)  The  use  of  modem  data-handling 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  application  of  uni- 
form rules,  would  facilitate  processing,  reg- 
istratlaa.  and  clasalflcation. 

(2)  Under  appropriate  regulations,  regis- 
trants would  change  their  registration  from 
one  area  office  to  aiMther  as  they  changed 
their  permanent  residence. 

D.  Local  boards,  composed  of  volunteer 
citizens,  would  c^>erate  at  the  area  office  level 
as  the  registrants'  court  of  first  appeal. 

S.  These  nhanges  should  be  made  In  the 
organ lnat.lon  of  the  tocal  botu-ds: 

(1)  Their  eompowlttoa  should  represent  all 
elements  of  the  public  they  serve. 

(2)  The  maximum  term  of  service  should 
be  6  years. 

(3)  A  maximum  retirement  age  should  be 
established. 

(4)  The  President's  power  to  appoint 
members  should  not  be  limited  to  those 
nominated  by  the  governars  of  the  states. 

(6)   Women  should  be  eligible  to  serve. 

F.  The  entire  appeals  process  should  be 
made  uniform  and  strengthened  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1)  Tbe  registrant  should  be  able  to  ap- 
peal his  classification  to  his  local  board  with- 
in 30  days  instead  of  the  10  days  presently 
stipulated. 

(2)  Local  boards  should  put  their  ded- 
Blons  In  writing  ao  appeal  boards  will  bave 
the  benoflt  at  the  record  In  making  their 
decisions,  and  the  registrant  will  be  able  to 
Itnow  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

(3)  Appeal  boards  should  be  colocated  with 
the  eight  regional  offloes.  although  operate 
independently  of  them.  Tbe  National  Selec- 
tive Serrloe  (Presidential)  Appeal  Board 
would  rsBialn  as  presently  constituted. 

(4)  Appeal  agents  should  be  readily  avaU- 
abie  at  the  area  offices  to  assist  registrants  In 
making  appeals. 

(6)  An  adequate  niunber  of  panels  should 
be  establlabed,  above  the  local  board  level, 
for  the  spedflc  purpose  of  hearing  conscien- 
tious objector  cases  on  an  expedited  basis. 
(See  ch.  IV.) 

To  remove  widespread  jiublic  ignorance 
concerning  the  operation*  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends: 

3.  Both  the  registrant  and  the  general  pub- 
lic should  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
worldngs  of  the  Improved  systtfn  and  tbe 
registrant's  rights  \mder  It,  in  these  vrays: 

A.  Easily  nndentandable  Information 
should  be  prepared  In  written  form  and  made 
available  to  all  registrants  each  time  they 
are  classlfled. 

B.  An  adviser  to  registrants  should  be 
readily  available  at  ths  area  oOoe  to  inform 
and  oounsel  nglstranta  who  need  asstetanoe 
with  registration  and  daaslflcatlon  problems. 

C.  Public  Information  procedurea  regarding 


the  entire  system  should  be  made  more  effec- 
tive by  national  headquarters.  (See  ch.  IV.) 
To  reduce  the  uncertainty  in  personal  lives 
that  the  draft  creates,  and  to  minim,ize  the 
disruption  it  often  causes  in  the  lives  of  those 
men  who  are  called,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends: 

4.  The  present  "oldest  first"  order  of  call 
should  be  reversed  so  that  the  youngest  men. 
banning  at  age  19,  are  taken  first.  (See 
ch.V.) 

To  further  reduce  uncertainty  and  to  in- 
sure fairness  in  the  selection  of  inductees 
from  a  large  pool  of  eligible  men,  when  aU 
are  not  needed,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends: 

6.  Draft-eligible  men  should  be  Inducted 
Into  service  as  needed  according  to  an  order 
of  call  which  has  been  Impartially  and  ran- 
domly determined.  The  procedure  would  be 
as  follows: 

A.  At  age  18.  all  men  would  register,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  would  re- 
ceive the  physical,  moral,  and  educational 
achievement  tests  and  evaluations  which 
determine  their  eligibility  for  military  serv- 
ice aooordlng  to  Department  of  Defense 
standards.  (This  universal  testing  would 
meet  social  as  well  as  military  needs) . 

B.  Those  found  to  be  qualified  for  service 
(I-A)  who  would  reach  the  age  of  10  before 
a  designated  date  would  be  included  in  a 
pool  of  draft  ellglbles.  Ilioae  men  reaching 
10  after  that  date  would  be  placed  in  a  later 
draft-ellglble  jmol. 

C.  The  names  of  all  men  In  the  current 
draft-eligible  pool  would  be  arranged  in  an 
order  of  call  for  the  draft  through  a  system 
of  impartial  random  selection. 

D.  For  a  specified  period  (a  year,  or  pos- 
sibly lees),  men  In  the  pool  would  tindergo 
their  TnnTiTniiTn  vulnerability  to  the  draft. 
Induction,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
Departmoit  ot  Defense  through  out  that 
period,  would  be  in  the  sequence  determined 
by  the  impartial  and  random  process. 

5.  When  tbe  spedflad  period  of  mazlmtan 
vulnerability  had  elapsed,  an  order  of  call 
would  be  determined  for  a  new  group  o< 
men,  and  the  remaining  men  In  the  previous 
pool  would  not  be  called  unless  military  dz- 
cumstanoes  first  required  ruling  all  of  tbe 
men  In  the  new  group.  (See  cb.  V.) 

6.  No  further  student  or  occupational  de- 
terments ahmild  be  granted,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions: 

A.  Under  appropriate  regulattcns  whk^ 
will  Bafeguaid  against  abuiea.  stodents  vbo 
are  In  school  and  man  wbo  are  In  reoognlaed 
apprentice  training  when  this  plan  goes  Into 
effect  wtll  be  permitted  to  complete  the  de- 
grees or  programs  tor  which  they  are  candi- 
dates. Upon  termination  of  those  deferments 
they  will  be  entered  Into  the  random  selec- 
tion pool  with  that  year^  18-y«ar-olda. 

B.  Tbereef  ter,  men  who  are  already  In  ool- 
lege  when  they  are  randomly  selected  for 
service  would  be  permitted  to  finish  their 
sophomore  year  before  Induction. 

C.  Men  who  undertake  officer  training  pro- 
grams In  college  should  be  deferred,  provided 
they  commit  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 
as  enlisted  men  U  they  do  not  complete  their 
oOlcer  programs. 

(These  xwprasent  majority  decisions;  a  mi- 
nority ot  ttie  Commission  favors  ooaitanxifid 
student  deferment.) 

D.  Hardship  deferments,  which  defy  rigid 
classification  but  which  must  be  Judged 
realistically  on  Individual  merits,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  granted. 

7.  Study  shoold  begin  now  to  determine 
the  feaalMUty  ot  a  plan  which  would  i>erralt 
all  men  who  are  selected  at  18  for  Induction 
to  decide  themselves  when,  between  tbe  ages 
of  19  and  23,  to  fulfill  that  obUgatton.  In- 
ducements would  be  offered  to  make  earlier 
choice  more  attractive,  and  tbe  option  of 
choice  could  always  be  canceled  If  manpower 
needs  were  not  met.  If  tbe  feasibility  at  Itxla 


plan  is  confirmed,  the  plan  should  be  put  Into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible.  (See  eh.  V.) 

To  broaden  the  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  volunteer  for  miHtarji  serviee.  the 
Commission  recommends: 

8.  Opportunities  should  be  made  avallabls 
for  more  women  to  serve  in  tbe  Armed  Forces, 
thus  reducing  the  niimbers  of  men  who  must 
involuntarily  be  called  to  duty.  (See  eh.  n.) 

e.  The  Department  of  Defense  should  pro- 
pose programs  to  achieve  the  objective. 
Insofar  as  It  {Koves  practicable,  of  accepting 
volunteers  who  do  not  meet  induction  stand- 
ards but  who  can  be  brought  up  to  a  level 
of  usefulness  as  a  aoldler,  even  If  this  requires 
special  educaUonal  and  training  programs  to 
be  conducted  by  the  armed  servlcds.  (See 
ch.  vm.) 

To  remove  the  inequities  <«  the  eniistment 
procedure*  of  the  Reserve  asul  Nationml 
Guard  programs,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends: 

10.  Direct  enlistment  into  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Gxiatd  forces  should  not  provide 
Immunity  from  tbe  draft  for  those  with  no 
prior  aervloe  except  for  those  who  enlist  be- 
fore receiving  their  I— A  elaasifieatlcm. 

11.  If  tbe  Beserves  and  National  Guard 
units  are  not  able  to  maintain  thetr  farce 
levels  with  volunteers  alone,  they  should  be 
filled  by  inductions.  Inductions  would  be 
determined  by  the  same  impartial  random 
selection  system  which  determines  tbe  order 
of  call  for  active  duty  servloe.  (See  eb.  VL) 

The  Commission  supports  recommenda- 
tions presented  toitXty  the  National  Advieorg 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower  asUL  the 
Department  of  State: 

12.  A  national  etxnputer  file  of  draft  ebgl- 
bls  health  professlnnsls  abould  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  selective  service  area  ofioes 
to  place  their  calls  for  doctors  and  dentists 
and  allied  professions  ao  as  to  causa  mlnl- 
mum  disruption  in  the  medical  needs  ot  the 
community. 

18.  PoUelea  gowning  the  draftliig  of  aliens 
In  tbe  United  SUtes  should  be  modlfled  In 
tbe  following  ways  to  make  those  pcrtlclea 
raore  equitable  and  bring  them  into  closer 
oonformlty  with  the  oountry^  treaty  arrange- 


A.  AU  nonimmigrant  aliena  ahould  b* 
aocempt  from  mlbtary  service. 

B.  Besiitant  aliens  should  not  tie  subject 
to  military  aervloe  imtll  1  y«ar  after  their 
entry  Into  the  United  States  as  innnlgiants. 

C.  One  year  after  entry,  all  naldent  aUena 
should  be  subject  to  military  dzaft  equally 
with  U£.  dtteens  wnkiss  they  elect  to  aban- 
don permanently  the  status  of  permanent 
ailen  and  tbe  prospect  of  UjB.  dtiaenshlp. 

D.  Aliens  who  have  served  la  xoonths  or 
more  In  tbe  Armed  Faroes  of  a  country 
with  which  the  United  States  la  allied  In 
mutual  defense  activities  ^lould  be  exempt- 
ed from  UB.  Tnftttsry  mtsrioe,  and  credit 
toward  the  UjS.  military  serviee  obligation 
ahould  be  given  for  any  soch  sei»loe  of  a 
tiMrtw  period.  (See  eh.  VH.) 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendations  pre- 
sented herein,  the  Commission  considered 
other  propositions  which  It  rejected.  Among 
tbem  were: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  draft  and  reliance 
on  an  all-volunteer  military  force. 

Although  there  are  many  argummts 
against  an  exclusively  volunteer  force,  the 
dedaive  one,  the  Comwilsstop  ecnetaded,  was 
tts  Infiezible  nature,  anowlng  no  provMon 
for  the  rapid  procnreewnt  of  larger  numbers 
at  men  tf  they  were  needed  In  ttane  ai  crtsla. 
(See  ch.  n.) 

a.  A  system  c^  unlwrsal  tratnfi^. 

In  tbe  context  tn  wbldi  tbe  Cisiiinlaslnn 
studied  It,  universal  taidnlng  Is  a  psugiam  de- 
signed by  its  prcfraneBts  to  offer  pliyriuel  Bt>* 
ness,  aetf-dladpllae  and  remedial  training 
to  great  numben  of  ynnng  Americans    end 
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not  »  •utwtttate  for  the  dntft.  Tbe  CommlB- 
■lon  concluded  tlUt: 

A.  Such  a  program  cannot  be  juatlfled  on 
the  grounds  of  mUltary  need,  and 

B.  Compulsion  ia  not  a  proper  meana  of 
aecompllahlng  the  worthwhUe  objectives  of 
rehabilitation.  (See  ch.  n.) 

The  problem  of  men  rejected  tor  seryloe 
for  health  and  educational  defldences,  to 
which  universal  training  la  directed,  la  one 
which  presents  the  country  with  a  tragedy 
of  urgent  dimensions.  Recommendations  in 
this  report  will,  the  Commission  hopes,  help 
to  alleviate  thla  problem.  The  proi>osal  to 
examine  all  18-year-old  men  (recommenda- 
tion 6A,  p.  0)  will  help  In  Identifying  the 
problems  and  obtaining  assistance  for  those 
rejected.  (See  ch.  vm.)  The  proposal  to  per- 
mit men  falling  to  meet  induction  stand- 
ards to  volunteer  for  service  and  receive  spe- 
cial training  (recommendation  9,  p.  7)  will 
also  be  of  value.  But  the  larger  part  of  this 
problem  la  Imbedded  In  the  conditions  of  the 
rejected  men's  lives,  such  as  discrimination 
and  poverty.  It  la  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  country  that  further  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  those  conditions  before  they  can 
grow — as  they  are  growing  now — into  a  na- 
tional shame  and  a  threat  to  the  nation's 
■ecurlty.  (See  ch.  vm.) 

3.  A  system  of  compulsory  national  service; 
and  along  with  that, 

4.  Volunteer  national  service  as  an  alter- 
native to  military  service. 

Tlie  Commission  found  first  of  all  that 
there  are  dlfflcult  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy— and  a  lack  of  constitutional  basis — in- 
volved in  compulsory  national  service.  Sec- 
ond, it  concluded  that  no  fair  way  exists  to 
equate  voluntary  service  programs  with  mili- 
tary service. 

Volunteer  national  service  must,  then,  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  as  a  separate 
program  unrelated  to  military  service.  That 
there  is  a  spirited  Interest  in  such  service 
today  Is  abundantly  clear.  But  the  needs 
which  such  service  would  meet  and  the  way 
in  which  programs  would  be  administered 
and  financed  are  matters  which  are  atlll  In- 
eondudve.  Tlie  Oommlaslon  received  no  dear 
or  precise  answers  to  the  queeUons  It  raised 
ooncevnlng  them.  The  Commission  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  spirit  which  motivates  the  desire 
for  national  service,  and  It  suggests  further 
research  to  define  the  issues  mote  dearly, 
together  with  pubUc  and  private  experimen- 
tation with  pUot  programs.  (See  ch.  IZ.) 

6.  Becognltlon  as  conscientloiis  objectors 
of  those  oppoeed  to  particular  wars  (Instead 
of  war  In  any  form) . 

There  Is  support  within  the  Commission 
for  thla  propoaal.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
Oommlsdon  (q>poses  It.  The  Conmilsslon  ma- 
jority believes,  moreover,  that  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  VJ3.  v.  Seeger  of- 
fers luffldent  guidance  In  defining  the  stand- 
ards of  the  oonadentloiu  objector's  position. 
That  dedilon  interprets  the  statute's  re- 
quirement that  oonsdentloua  objection  be 
based  on  religious  training  and  belief,  to 
tndude  "a  given  beUef  that  is  sincere  and 
meaningful  [and]  occupies  a  place  in  the  life 
of  its  possessor  paralld  to  that  filled  by  the 
orthodox  belief  in  Ood  of  one  who  dearly 
qualifies  for  the  exemption."  (See  ch.  V.) 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  remains  another  point  to  be  made 
In  thla  summary: 

The  Oommlsaton  gave  careful  study  to  the 
effect  of  the  draft  on  and  Its  falmeas  to  the 
Negro.  Wm  position  In  the  mUltary  man- 
power situation  is  In  many  ways  dlspropor- 
ttonate,  even  though  he  does  not  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  out  of  proportion  to  his  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Ht  la  undtrrep- 
raaanted  (1.3  percent)  on  local  draft  boards. 
The  number  of  men  rejected  for  service  re- 
fleets  a  much  higher  percentage  (almost  80 
parcaut)  ot  Kegio  men  found  dlaquaUfled 
than  of  whites  (2S  percent) .  And  yet.  recent 
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studies  indicate  that  proportionately  more 
(30  percent)  Negroes  of  the  group  qualified 
for  service  are  drafted  than  whites  (18  per- 
cent)—prlmarUy  because  fewer  Negroes  are 
admitted  into  Reserve  or  officer  training  pro- 
grams. Enlistment  rates  tor  qualified  Negroes 
and  whites  are  about  equal,  but  reenllst- 
ments  for  Negroes  are  higher:  Department 
of  Defense  figures  show  that  the  rate  of 
first-term  reenllstments  ia  now  more  than 
double  that  of  white  troops.  Negro  soldiers 
have  a  high  record  of  volunteering  for  serv- 
ice In  elite  combat  units.  This  Is  reflected  in, 
but  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  sole  reason 
for,  the  Negro's  overrepresentatlon  In  com- 
bat (In  terms  of  his  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation) :  Although  Negro  troops  account  for 
only  11  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  enlisted 
personnel  in  Vietnam,  Negro  soldiers  com- 
prise 14.6  percent  of  all  Army  xuiits,  and  in 
Army  combat  units  the  proportion  Is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Defense,  "ap- 
preciably higher"  than  that.  During  the  first 
11  months  of  1966.  Negro  soldiers  totaled  22.4 
percent  of  all  Army  troops  killed  In  action. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe,  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  that  many  of  the  statistics  are 
comparable  for  some  other  minority  groups, 
although  precise  information  is  not  avail- 
able. Sodal  and  economic  Injvistlces  In  the 
society  Itself  are  at  the  root  of  Inequities 
which  exist.  It  is  the  Commission's  hope  that 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this  re- 
port will  have  the  effect  of  helping  to  cor- 
rect those  Ineqlutles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  di- 
verted and  did  not  make  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  deferment  of  appren- 
tices. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
from  the  Selective  Service  System  which 
confirms  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  on  Monday  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  bill  or  in  the  House  or  Senate 
provisions  which  would  in  any  way  con- 
tradict the  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  so  long  as  a  student  defer- 
ment program  Is  operating,  apprentices 
should  be  deferred  un<ler  similar  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  really  should 
straighten  out  this  draft  board  business. 
It  is  a  fact  that  no  discrimination  based 
on  sex  is  specified  In  tlxe  conference  re- 
port and  that  the  language  In  the  statute 
is  unclear. 

For  the  legislative  record,  do  the  words 
In  the  statute  which  deal  with  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  draft  law,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  refer 
to  the  selection  of  members  of  those  draft 
boards? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
I  think  the  decisions  of  the  courts  over 
the  last  several  years,  and  every  trend 
of  that  branch  of  the  CJotvemment,  makes 
It  very  clear  that  there  should  not  be  any 
discrimination.  There  Ig  nothing  in  the 
statute  that  specifically  requires  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  particular  class  or  cate- 
gory of  persons. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Either  way? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  And 
no  Inhibition. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Either  way? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Either  way. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  the  Senator  makes  It 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history  that  his 
understanding  of  the  Siipreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  the  general  nollcy  of  our  Oov- 
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emment  dictate  there  shall  be  no  such 
discrimination? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  trend.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  imderstand. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grdkning]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartkje]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  23,  as  follows  : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered- 


[No.  141  Leg. 

TEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Gore 

Moas 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Baker 

Harris 

Muakle 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pastors 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hill 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prozmlre 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hninka 

RIblcoS 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

RuaseU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JavlU 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Latische 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Stannis 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Olrksen 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Mcaellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

■Uender 

MUler 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

Monroney 

WUllams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Morton 
NAYS— 23 

Young,  Obla 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

PeU 

Church 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Bmathers 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Ty  dings 

Pulbright 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINa— 8 

Omening 

Inouye 

McOee 

Hartke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  may  be  ofBclally  excused  from 
attendance  in  the  Senate  because  of  a 
death  in  his  family. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 
ORDEK  Toa  arcoGwrnow  or  ssifAToa  srEKWiB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  prayer  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Thi  Wokld  Fooo  Pbohjem 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
lot  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  a  statement  prepared  for  Con- 
gressional Committees  reviewing  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  program,  re- 
lating to  the  world  food  problem  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  concluded  its  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  112  for  the  day,  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  imder  the  usual 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


It  be  printed,  together  with  minority 
views  of  Senators  Javitr,  Scott,  Cottoh, 

DoMHTicK,  and  Hatiteld.   

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated : 

AuENOMZNT    or    AcaicuLTinui.     MASKirnwo 
Act  or   1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Agricultural  Market- 
lag  Act  of  1946  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Atjvtt  or  Exchange  Stabiljzatiow 
Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
EIxTKNsioN     or     Regulation     of     Maximum 

Rates  of  Intbsxst  ob  DnraoKNOs,  HiOHxa 

RESESVX   RxQCnBEMENTS,   AND  OPEN   MabKST 

Opebations  in  Aqenct  Issues 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of 
interest  or  dlvldezMls,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  in  stgency 
Issues  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG— RESO- 
LUTION OF  THE  SENATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  culopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
dalk  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   resolution   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fcdiows: 
Rksoltttiom 

Many  Pennsylvania  citizens  have  expressed 
their  concern  and  dismay  about  recent  ncta 
of  d^iecratlon  performed  against  the  nag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  so-caUed 
peace  rallies,  while  many  of  Pennsylvania's 
sons  are  dying  on  a  distant  battlefield  in  a 
valiant  attempt  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  democracy,  so  fully 
enjoyed  In  the  United  States,  to  other  peoples. 

Pennsylvania  has  not  been  plagued  with 
such  activlUes  directed  against  the  Flag, 
probably  because  of  its  long-standing  public 
policy,  expressed  by  duly  enact.ed  legislation, 
against  Insult  or  desecration  of  the  Flag; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  a  sense 
of  unity  between  those  at  home  and  otu- 
oountry's  fighting  men  overseas,  memorialise 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
legislation  making  desecration  of  the  Flag 
a  criminal  act,  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprla- 
oninent  or  both;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  res<Hutlon  be 
forwaixied  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Attest : 

Mask  Orttzix,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Senate  of  PenTisylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  iden- 
tical with  the  toregolng,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
<X)MMnTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy : 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  at  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


RTT.Tfl  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  jotnt  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF; 
S.  1942.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hyung-Shll 
Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOIfH : 
S.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide  salary  In- 
creases for  certain  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlnlstrstian. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1944.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H. 
Belser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtididary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Mlssotirl : 
8. 1945.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  anUtmst  laws 
to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to 
obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
tn  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN : 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  extending  fcr 
4  months  the  emergency  provisions  ot  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  T^nnl^^ng  and  Currency. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1577.  A  bUl  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  (Rept. 
No.  346) . 

THE  17TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS — MINORITY  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  345) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  submit  the  com- 
mittee's 17th  annual  report,  and  ask  that 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  515,  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Cahfomla  [Mr. 
Murphy]  be  added  as  a  cosponaor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Homwcs],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors:  Mr. 
BENwrrr,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Corrroif.  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pkahsok,  Mr. 
Eastland,  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
■TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following    nominations   have   be«i   re- 
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f erred  to  and  are  now  pending;  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Veryl  L.  Riddle,  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS. 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  Missouri, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  D.  VUx~ 
gibbon.  Jr..  resigned. 

John  C.  Begovlch.  of  California,  to  be 
XJ3.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Califor- 
nia, term  of  4  years,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372,  effective 
September  18, 1966. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons Interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday.  Jirne  21,  1967.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
Whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


June  i.4,  1967 


June  U,  1967 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  14. 1967,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
■liver  certtflcates,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION  OP 
WORLD  WATERWAYS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  lessons  which  the  Mideast  crisis 
has  emphasized  for  the  world  is  the  dis- 
astrous CfHisequences  of  allowing  im- 
portant waterways  to  be  operated  under 
Irresponsible  control.  For  years  Egypt 
has  denied  Isael  transit  privileges 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Now  the  canal 
is  closed  completely  at  Esn^t's  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  clos- 
ure are  detailed  in  Monday's  edition  of 
the  National  Observer. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  "How  Shutdowns  of  the 
Sues  Canal  Affect  Shipping  Around  the 
World,"  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao  at  the 
end  of  my  remaiics. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
especially  important,  therefore,  that  the 
Important  waterways  of  the  world  be  in 
responsible  hands.  I  was  disturbed  to 
read  over  the  weekend  a  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  advocating  international  control 
of  all  world  waterways.  Pearson  asserts 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is  con- 
sidering using  the  diplomatic  break  with 
Egypt  as  an  excuse  for  the  intematlon- 
allzation  of  world  waterways,  including 
the  Suez  Canal."  U  a  faction  of  the  John- 
son administration  is  really  advocating 
this  action,  then  It  is  plain  that  Pearson 
is  serving  as  a  mouthpiece  to  drum  up 
support,  for  he  says: 

The  United  Btatea,  therefore.  U  In  a  jiu- 
tUUble  position  to  move  for  the  Intema- 
tlonAllsatlon  of  Sues  m  •  move  toward  atabll- 
Ity  and  peace. 

What  Pearson  does  not  say  explicitly 
is  that  the  United  States  would  be  forced 
to  internationalize  the  Panama  Canal, 
If  we  first  advocated  the  intematlon- 
allsation  of  Suez.  Our  stake  in  Panama 
Is  many  times  greater  than  our  stake  In 


Suez.  At  the  present  Ume,  negotiations 
are  proceeding  for  new  treaties  with 
Panama  concerning  tbe  operation  of  the 
canal.  I  reserve  my  right  to  coounent 
on  those  treaties  at  the  proper  time,  but 
at  the  moment  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  internationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  pro- 
posals that  radicals  have  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  canal. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  United 
States  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Canal.  Any  pro- 
posal that  weakened  UJ3.  control  over  the 
canal  would  Increase  the  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  astonishing  that 
Pearson  could  be  ignorant  of  such  a  sit- 
uation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pearson  column  "U^.  Studies  Interna- 
tionalized Canal."  Washington  Post, 
June  10. 1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in- 
ternationalization of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  goals  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
since  the  very  beginning.  John  Reed  de- 
clared it  so  in  Petrograd  in  1918.  On 
December  2  of  that  year.  President  The- 
odore Roosevelt  answered  him  with  an 
unequivocal  statement: 

The  Panama  Canal  nmst  not  be  Interna- 
tionalized. It  la  our  caaal;  we  buUt  It,  we 
fwtUed  It,  and  we  will  protect  It,  and  we 
wUl  not  permit  our  enenaiea  to  use  it  In  war. 
In  time  of  peace,  all  aatlona  shall  uae  It 
alike,  but  In  time  of  war  our  interest  at 
once  becomes  dominant. 

The  same  sentiments  prevailed  as  late 
as  1956,  when  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  addressed  himself  to  this 
very  question  of  whettier  the  status  of 
the  Suez  Canal  could  affect  the  status 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Evening  star, 
August  29,  1956: 

The  Secretary  told  a  news  conference  In 
Washington  yesterday  the  United  State*  has 
all  the  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone  which  It 
would  iMxsees  If  It  were  the  sovereign— to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  powers,  or  authority. 

The  account  added  further: 

Mr.  Dulles  got  Into  the  Panama  question 
with  a  statement  declaring  the  situations 
pertaining  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal  are  "totally  dissimilar  In  two  vital  re- 
spects." He  said  the  Suez  was  International- 
ized by  the  Treaty  of  188«,  whUe  the  United 
States  has  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en- 
tire article,  "Dulles  Stirs  Up  Panama  and 
Japan,  All  in  1  Day,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
strategic  waterways  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  be  an  essential  element  in  the 
Communist  plan  for  world  domination. 
Internationalizing  of  tlie  Panama  Canal 
has  been  a  key  point  in  this  strategy, 
Just  as  is  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mid- 


east oil  region.  An  expert  analysis  of  this 
plan  has  just  come  to  my  attention  in 
an  editorial  from  the  February  issue  of 
Task  Force.  In  the  light  of  current  Mid- 
east developments,  the  reasoning  in  this 
editorial  has  already  Justified  itself  and 
proved  its  accuracy.  I  therefore  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
"Crisis  in  World  Strategy:  An  Appraisal"' 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IProm  Task  Force,  February  1967) 

Caisifl  IN  World  Stsateot:  Am  Appraisal 

The  ending  of  World  War  n  did  not  bring 
peace  as  was  universally  hoped  but  resulted 
in  a  wider  struggle  by  predatory  communist 
nations  for  world  power  through  the  process 
of  gaining  domination  of  key  coastal  areas 
and  strategic  water  routes.  What  are  some 
of  the  key  geopolitical  problems  Involved? 
I.  First,  consider  Soviet  alms  In  the  Suez- 
Red  Sea  area.  In  this,  communlat  control  of 
the  Suez  Canal  through  Naaaer,  largely  in- 
duced by  United  Stotes  Intervention,  and 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  British 
Labor  Oovernment  of  Its  Intention  to  with- 
draw In  1968  from  Aden,  are  of  prime  Im- 
portance. As  communist  penetration  In  near- 
by nations  convenient  for  taking  over  Aden 
Is  Increasing,  Its  conquest  by  Red  power  wUJ 
complete  the  existing  Soviet  domination  over 
the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route  to  the  Middle 
and  Far  Easts.  Moreover,  it  wiu  present  Eu- 
rope with  the  same  situation  It  faced  In  1453 
when  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  fell  to  the 
Turks,  thereby  leading  the  Portuguese  to 
seek  a  new  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

n.  Consider  next  the  Soviet  stake  In  Viet 
Nam.  There,  Red  power,  following  the  1941 
Japanese  war  plan  for  securing  control  of 
Southeast  Asia  and.  ulUmately,  of  the  Malay 
Barrier,  for  oU,  manganese,  tungsten,  tin, 
rice  and  other  vital  materials,  has  been  en- 
gaged In  an  aggressive  guerrilla  war  of  con- 
quest with  Chinese  and  Soviet  support. 
Though  Viet  Nam  la  far  more  strategic  than 
Korea,  the  present  war  U  being  handled  by 
our  Oovernment  In  the  same  Ineffectual  and 
timid  manner  under  a  phoney  no-wln  policy 
called  limited  warfare  as  was  the  Korean 
War.  Unfortunately,  there  U  no  MacArthur 
with  keen  strategic  Insight  and  power  of  ex- 
pression to  show  our  people  the  way  out  of 
the  quagmire,  with  Its  mounting  tolls  of 
American  lives  and  treasure. 

in.  Now,  consider  Soviet  alms  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa.  The  recent  proclamation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  direct- 
ing mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  Is,  In  effect,  opening  the  back  door 
to  war  with  aU  of  Southern  Africa,  the  coun- 
tries of  which  are  strongly  antl-communlst 
and  friendly  to  the  West.  Southern  African 
sea  and  airports,  occupied  by  Red  naval  and 
air  forces,  could  well  dominate  the  sea  routes 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  close  the 
alternate  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans. 

Recently,  in  Une  with  Administration  and 
UN  policies,  the  tax-exempt  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  formerly 
fronted  by  Alger  Hiss,  has  Issued  a  general 
staff  type  of  war  plan  for  a  UN  land-sea-alr 
assault  on  South  Africa.  This  plan,  prepared 
with  the  shameful  assistance  of  United 
States  citizens,  including  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  esti- 
mates that  military  casualties  among  the  as- 
saulting forces  would  be  between  19,000  and 
38,000.  Such  a  plan  could  not  serve  Red  ob- 
jectives better  If  prepared  by  Alger  Hiss  him- 
self. The  casualties  no  doubt  would  be  Amer- 
icana, for  the  United  States  would  be  the 
main  tool  used  by  the  UN  to  attack  South- 
em  Africa  for  Soviet  gains. 


If  successful,  the  operation  outlined  In  this 
notorious  war  plan  Issued  by  the  once  great 
peace  foundation  would  Inevitably  place  Red 
power  In  poelUon  to  control  the  ocean  routes 
adjacent  to  Southern  Africa  by  submarines 
and  aircraft,  thereby  strategically  Isolating 
the  sea  transport  of  Western  Eurojje  and  the 
United  States  from  countries  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

IV.  Lastly,  consider  Soviet  alms  at  Pan- 
ama. In  that  strategic  crossroads,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  Ill-advised  sxirrenders  by 
our  government  to  the  mob  dictated  govern- 
ment of  Panama,  United  States  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  has  been 
placed  In  the  gravest  danger,  with  successive 
U.S.  Administrations  having  officially  dis- 
played the  Panama  flag  over  tbe  Zone  ter- 
ritory equally  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  present  Administration  has 
publicly  announced  Its  intention  to  cede 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  back  to 
Panama.  MeanwhUe,  Panamanian  revolu- 
tionaries, many  of  them  trained  In  Cuba,  and 
other  radicals,  are  standing  by  for  the  pro- 
jected cession  as  the  signal  for  over-throw- 
ing constitutional  government  In  Panama. 

Such  overthrow  would  make  Panama  an- 
other Cuba,  place  Red  power  In  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  swiftly  lead  to  the  Free 
World's  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  loss 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  like  commu- 
nist revolutionary  takeovers  in  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Yet  not  one  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  Is  the  treaty 
ratifying  agency  of  our  government,  has 
taken  any  significant  step  to  prevent  the 
long  planned  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Reds  or  even  studied  the  subject  to 
the  point  of  reasonatile  understanding. 

The  resulting  world  situation  Is  one  of 
unprecedented  peril.  The  above  enumerated 
focal  points  pose  great  Issues  requiring  clari- 
fication and  exposure,  which  can  be  accun- 
pllsbed  only  by  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
Those  at  the  vratch  towers  of  freedom,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Congress,  should  not 
and  cannot  evade  their  responsibilities  In 
making  or  avoiding,  as  otir  safety  requires, 
critically  Important  treaties,  especially  those 
of  such  far-reaching  consequences  as  agree- 
ments affecting  the  Panama  Canal.  What  can 
we  do? 

The  following  program  for  the  Congress  la 
suggested : 

1.  Study  the  Immortal  1061  address  by 
General  MacArthur  to  the  Congress,  which 
Is  available  In  recordings  as  well  as  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  If  "Viet  Nam"  Is  sub- 
sututed  for  "Korea",  that  address  fits  the 
present  Viet  Nam  situation  precisely  and 
with  even  greater  emphasis. 

2.  Investigate  the  tax-exempt  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Pesice  for  Its  role 
In  preparing  the  general  staff  type  war  plan 
to  attack  South  Africa  and  the  parts  played 
by  olBclalB  or  officers  of  our  government. 

3.  Demand  of  the  Executive  Department 
that  It  exercise  the  power  to  veto  In  tbe 
UN  Security  Council  the  projected  move  to 
apply  mandatory  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

4.  Adopt  Joint  resolution  cancelling  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11322  of  January  6,  1067,  and 
Instructing  the  Executive  to  notify  the  UN 
that  the  United  States  will  not  honor  UN 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

6.  Investigate  the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag 
In  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  the  Adminis- 
tration's announced  Intent  to  cede  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Zone  back  to 
Panama,  and  the  grave  Implications  of  the 
loss  of  tiie  Panama  Canal  on  world  strategy. 

Be  not  deceived;  the  world  is  on  fire  and 
the  future  la  dark.  Today  la  timely;  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late.  It  la  the  solemn  duty  of 
our  citizens  to  act  immediately  and  effec- 
tively. Let  aU  patriots  write  their  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Houae  to  exercise  their  full 
strength  and  power  In  preventing  the  suc- 
cess of  Red  terror  and  dominance  through- 
out the  world.  Send  your  Senators  and  Con- 


gressmen a  marked  copy  of  this  issue  of  Task 
Force,  and  ask  them  to  read  It! 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  National  Obeerver,  June  12,  19671 

S17PEKTANKKB    TO    THK     RESCITE:      HOW     SHUT- 
DOWNS or  THE  Suez  Canal  Affect  Shipping 

AaOUND  THE  WOKLO 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  six 
months  a  decade  ago  sliced  the  Jugular 
of  world  trade,  badly  damaging  Europe's 
economy.  By  contrast,  Egypt's  cloeing  of  the 
canal  last  week  during  the  latest  Arab-Israel 
War  was  felt  by  world  traders  like  an  annoy- 
ing pinch  on  a  few  capillaries. 

Hardship  results  whenever  the  canal  is 
closed,  of  course.  Cloeing  the  strategic  water- 
way raises  some  coste  for  private  concerns, 
and  It  puts  a  drain  on  some  European  na- 
tions' treasuries.  But  the  cloeing  doesn't,  as 
It  did  in  1966-67,  force  Europe  into  a  buy- 
at-any-price  comer  in  order  to  obtain  the 
goods  that  normally  travel  through  the  103- 
mlle-long  canal  across  the  Egyptian  desert. 

"The  present  situation  is  \incomfortable, 
but  fair  from  grim,"  says  one  oilman.  Mak- 
ing the  situation  more  uncomfortable  is  the 
cutoff  of  oil  shipments  to  Western  customers. 
SooQ  after  Israel  attacked  its  Arab  neighbors 
last  week,  several  Arab  nations  embargoed 
oil  exports,  particularly  tboee  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Nine  Arab  countries — Abu  Dhabi,  AlgerU, 
Bahrein,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Ubya,  Qatar,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republlo— pro- 
duce about  8,500,000  barrels  of  oU  daUy,  « 
one-third  of  the  Free  World's  supply.  The 
effect  of  a  cutoff  on  the  United  States  is 
alight;  the  United  States  gets  less  than  6 
per  cent  of  its  oU  from  Middle  Eastern  wells. 

NO   ALTERNATE   MAKKST 

A  cutoff  policy  in  relation  to  Europe  can't 
last  very  long.  In  all  probabUity.  Arab  nations 
have  no  alternative  market  for  their  oU. 
Without  Western  customers,  many  of  these 
nations  would  lack  any  major  source  of 
Income. 

By  what  route  wUl  the  oil  flow  when  the 
Arab  nations  resume  their  shipments?  The 
Suez  Canal  likely  will  remain  closed  for  some 
time,  for  Egypt  disclosed  last  week  that  ships 
sunk  by  Israeli  attacks  now  block  passage 
in  the  waterway.  As  long  as  the  canal  re- 
mains closed,  ships  wUl  have  to  travel  aroimd 
Africa's  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gulf  OU  Corp. 
last  week,  for  example,  radioed  its  tanker 
London  Confidence  to  alter  course  and  make 
the  voyage  to  Philadelphia  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Such  decisions  may  push  up  shipping  costs 
by  a  third  or  more.  Already  the  V£.  Mart- 
time  Administration  has  approved  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  shipping  fees.  The  longer 
voyages  around  the  tip  of  Africa  are  not 
the  only  factor  adding  to  costs;  Insurance 
companies  last  week  imposed  higher,  war- 
risk    rates. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  higher  costs 
was  a  decision  by  India  to  postpone  buying 
a  much-needed  1,865.000  bushels  of  U.S. 
wheat.  India  said  charter  rates  were  now 
too  costly  on  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans 
to  Bombay,  which  is  2,386  miles  longer  via 
the  Cape  than  through  the  canal.  India  was 
willing  to  pay  $16.32  a  ton  to  the  shipper; 
the  best  offer  it  received  was  S18.90  a  ton, 
or  $4.90  above  the  prewar  price. 

Europe,  by  contrast,  will  suffer  fewer  prob- 
lems from  the  delays  and  the  cocts  in  the 
longer  voyages  around  the  Cape.  When 
sunken  ships  blocked  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956, 
they  cut  off  the  route  that  supplied  Europe 
with  over  80  per  cent  of  all  its  oil.  That  same 
route  now  supplies  half  of  Europe's  oU. 

The  canal's  relative  importance  to  Europe 
thus  has  diminished.  Granted,  the  canal's 
traffic  has  Increased.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  deepened  the  canal,  enabling 
ships  up  to  60,000  tons  to  use  it  Instead  of 


the  decade-ago  limit  of  30,000  tons.  Aa  a  re- 
siUt.  20,285  ships  passed  through  the  canal 
in  the  year  that  ended  June  80,  1966,  com- 
pared with  14,666  in  1955.  Canal  revenues 
over  that  period  rose  to  $197,000,000  from 
$75,000,000. 

Yet  over  this  period,  world  trade  has 
grown  at  a  faster  pace.  E^urope,  for  instance, 
now  Imports  about  four  times  aa  much  pe- 
troleum as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  1956 
Suez  crisis.  European  oU  companies  have 
brought  in  oil  fields  In  Algeria  and  Libya, 
on  the  western  side  of  Suez;  this  area  now 
provides  one-tlxlrd  of  Europe's  oU. 

Since  1956,  many  oU  companies  have  begun 
shipping  oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  Europe 
aboard  supertankers,  capable  of  hauling  100,- 
000  tons  or  more  of  oil  in  a  single  trip. 
These  ships  can't  pass  through  the  canal, 
for  they're  too  big.  A  typical  tanker  voyage 
to  Northern  Europe  from  the  Middle  East 
may  take  six  weeks  via  the  Cape,  compared 
with  three  weeks  via  Sues.  But  British  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  a  major  Middle  East  producer, 
estimates  that  a  200,000-ton  supertanker  csin 
carry  oil  around  tbe  Cape  for  40  per  cent  less 
per  barrel  than  It  costs  a  60,000-ton  tanker 
to  haul  it  through  the  Suez. 

Other  factors  diminish  the  Importance  of 
the  closing  of  the  canal.  There  Is  a  20  per  cent 
unused  tanker  capacity  among  world  ship- 
pers, leaving  many  vessels  available  for  serv- 
ice to  aid  in  t^e  run  around  the  Cape.  Too, 
Europe  has  a  three-month  supply  of  oil  on 
hand  now,  so  any  petroleum  i^ch  won't  be 
felt  for  some  time  yet.  And  summer  is  the 
period  of  the  lightest  oU  usage,  as  there  Is 
no  demand  for  heating  oU. 

CANAL'S    MAJOa    PEODUCT 

Still,  oU  has  remained  the  principal  prod- 
uct moving  through  the  canal.  Before  the 
cloeing  last  week,  oU  tankers  accounted  for 
71  per  cent  al  the  canal's  tonnage.  Of  the 
65  shlpe  that  used  the  canal  during  a  nor- 
mal day  before  the  lateet  Middle  Eastern  war, 
over  half  were  oU  tankers. 

While  oil  remains  the  major  product  mov- 
ing through  the  canal,  other  products  as 
well  wlU  have  to  be  rerouted  at  greater  cost. 
The  canal  does  a  large  business  in  rubber 
from  Malaysia  and  Cambodia,  wool  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  Jute  from 
India  and  Pakistan.  Nearly  half  the  world's 
tin  supply  moves  through  it,  much  of  It 
from  Malaysia.  About  40  p»  cent  of  Britain's 
butter  and  cheese  travels  through  tbe  canal 
from  New  Zealand. 

The  effects  of  a  world  temporarily  without 
a  Suez  Canal  could  work  to  the  benefit  of 
many  American  companies.  8c»ne  American 
oilmen,  for  instance,  talk  of  the  closing  of 
Suez  as  a  stimulant  to  the  sluggish  U.S. 
business  of  drilling  new  wells.  If  Europe  cant 
get  aU  the  oil  it  needs  from  the  Middle  East, 
it  wUl  doubtless  make  up  part  of  the  alack  In 
purchaaee  from  UjS.  wells.  U£.  producers  be- 
lieve they  can  quickly  tum  valves  to  raise 
domestic  oU  production  by  poosibly  3,000,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Thus  most  world  traders  don't  worry  aa 
much  over  the  canal  shutdowns  as  they  once 
did.  It  Just  isn't  as  Important  as  it  once 
was. 


Exhibit  3 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  10,  1967] 

UNrTED  States  Studies  Internationalized 

Canals 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

There's  a  backstage  debate  going  on  Inalde 
the  Johnson  Administration  regarding  the 
idea  of  using  the  present  diplomatic  break 
with  Egypt,  initiated  by  President  Naaaer,  as 
the  moment  to  move  for  the  intematlonaU- 
zatlon  of  world  waterways,  including  the 
Suez   Canal. 

Twice  Nasser  has  closed  the  canal  to  West- 
ern shipping  on  bis  own  whloti.  once  in  1966, 
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la  1M7.  in  law  iM  aelMd  the  oanal 
tnm  tbm  Ttfndti  and  BrttUb  wltb  no  cxcom 
Xbma  plqiM  orcr  the  f»ct  that  John 
'  Dullta  bad  decided  not  to  llnanoe  the 


It  waa  President  nsenhower  wbo  In  1M0-B7 
eame  to  Naaeer's  teacue  and  demanded  that 
the  »»n<ai,  Brltlah  and  IsraeUa  give  the  oanal 
InkK  to  BRTPtk 

But  today,  de^itte  Ut.  BaenhoweriB  reacoe 
Of  iKTpi^  |>waiioia»  poaltloo  In  ISM  and 
deapHa  St*  yeaie  or  keqitng  the  Bgjptlan 
peopla  fttxn  starvation  with  «9I3  mllUon  of 
American  grain,  Naaaer  haa  falaely  aecoaed 
ttM  United  Statee  of  naing  plaiiee  from  the 
SUtIk  Fleet  to  aid  Ivaely  His  aoeuaatloii 
ewoMd  half  oT  the  Arab  nattona  to  bnak 
dlploaaatie  ralatlraia,  has  endangered  Amert- 
eaa  Uvea  an  vwtm  the  Mear  Best  and  eauaed 
tnealeulaltle  loaa  to  Amedcan  Ubrarlaa,  coo- 
aniatae  aniT  iiiiiliiiaaliw 

Tbm  Uhltad  etatoB  Xbenian  Is  in  a  |ustlfi- 
able  poattloii  to  move  for  the  internatlonal- 

laaUoB  of  SocB  a*  a  move  toward  staMUty  and 


Nasssa'B  BaAZXN  alibi 
ICoat  biasen  canard  launched  by  any  propa- 
ganda machine  In  years  waa  ITasaerli  claim 
that  the  United  States  had  Interrened  on  the 
aide  or  Inael. 

Naasor  of  eourae  waa  looking  for  an  allU 
for  the  oomplete  rout  of  hia  troops.  It  waa 
the  third  BQOceaslTe  time  the  Egyptian  army 
haa  oonapsed  before  the  laraeUs:  the  Orst  In 
1849.  when  Nasaer  waa  almost  taken  prlaoner; 
the  aeoond  tn  1968,  when  Icraell  troops  i>ene- 
trated  to  the  Suez  Canal;  the  third,  this  week. 
Naaaer  claimed  this  wetk  that  Israel  was 
winning  only  because  ot  help  tntn.  alrplanea 
the  Skzth  neet.  Beal  f  aet  la  that  the 
tHJS.  oanler.  the  Utile  Bock,  waa  more 
I  Izeaa  Ikypt.  Anottaar  eazrler, 
tbe  HaraSnaa.  waa  bbot*  than  fiOO  aaUes  away. 
Hot  aalngla  plane  left  the  deck  oC  elthv  ahlp, 
ae  tka  Biartawa.  wboae  deafaoyeis  bad  been 
ahadowlng  both  canttsrs  34  hours  a  day,  fully 
knew. 

Baal  tact  la  tbat  PrasldeBt  Jobnaoa  wm 
aaose  eauUoua  tttaa  any  otbar  VS.  Fiaalilent 
saBsp*  Mr.  WasnbriBiji  regardtag  the  Hear 
last  Ha  kept  Vorelgn  lAaMar  Abba  B>an 
waltlBC  aU  day  beCore  tw  finally  sav  him. 
hlia  nn  lawnlsiM  -ifTtttng  ii^«w 
tba  OuU  at  Aqaba. 
oC  Sfeat*  Bnak  told  aasmbeia  at 

PosalgB    BalattoBM   ri» 'Use 

that  no  Israeli  ships  had  pone  thraugb  tbe 
gulf  far  t«»  yeaia.  and  tanpUad  that  Nasser 
ailgfct  be  appeased  by  baaztng  Israeli  ablps 
lattefatm:. 

In  belsC,  the  TTaltsd  Btataa  waa  about  aa 
aeatnl  in.  the  Near  Baafc  oMs  aa  it  waa 
>tobe. 

tbia;  Tfassui   tnflained  tbe  entire 
Arab  vorid  wltb  falae  and  damagljig  chargea 
ktbeUnKedr 


WHT    THX   VIUHTT 

Beason  why  Israeli  troopa,  surrounded  by 
superior  Arab  numbers,  were  able  to  rout  tbe 
enemy  waa  very  almpla.  The  IsraeUs  have 
■nniethtng  to  fl^t  for.  The  Araba  don't. 

"nie  Israelis  are  culminating  a  2,000-year 
struggle  to  return  to  a  homeland;  and  they 
fight  with  the  memory  of  what  happened 
to  8  million  Jewa,  la  the  gaa  chambers  of 
Hitter.  They  know  that  tt  thay  lost  thU 
battle,  their  fata  at  tbe  hands  of  Nasser 
would  be  to  gat  pushed  Into  tbe  ssa. 

Arab  troops,  on.  the  other  hand,  serve  In 
armies  where  there  la  no  democracy,  where 
the  old  caste  prlvflege  between  officers  and 

Up  imtti  leoeBtlyM  Egyptian  famlUea  oon- 
troUed  aaost  of  tba  natloD'a  Irrigated  land; 
In  Jordan.  M  WerfiiiilB  «artwflatna  oontrollad 
moat  of  tt*  arable  land.  In  B^sT^  tbe  young 
oMcen  0st  tbelr  Imported  sootdi  no  matter 
what  happens.  Egyptian  troops  are  ludey  If 
tber  gat  tbsir  fnU  quota  o(  taeaad  and  ilce. 

In  t>ia  Arab  atataa  today  tbsr*  la  great 
wealth.  Oil  haa  made  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 


Ubya  and  Iraq  among  the  weatthleat  na- 
tions in  tbe  world.  But  tbere  la  also  gnat 
poverty.  Kuwait  is  tbe  only  country  where 
the  wealth  of  oil  has  beea  distributed  among 
the  maswea. 

In  Israel  tbere  U  very  little  Individual 
wealth.  Nor  la  tbere  much  Individual  poverty. 
Tou  see  no  beggars  on  the  streets  as  In  tbe 
Arab  states. 

Israel  Is  a  middle-class,  bard-woTklng 
seml-SodaUst  state  where  there  la  no  divi- 
sion between  tbe  wealthy  and  the  poor.  Tbeee 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Israeli  soldiers 
fight,  Arab  soldiers  dont. 

ExHiaiT  3 

[From  the  Washington  (t>.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  29.  1966] 
DTJXJ.BS  Sms  Up  Pahama  Aifo  Japan,  Aix  xh 

1    DAT 

Panama,  August  ». — Secretary  of  State 
Dnllea'  lateet  comparison  ot  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  today  belgbtened  a  new  flare- 
up  of  anti-lT.8.  feeling  in  Panama. 

The  Secretary  told  a  Sews  conference  in 
Washington  yeaterday  tbe  United  States  has 
all  tbe  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone  which 
It  would  poneaa  if  tt  wera  the  sovereign— "to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  tbe 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rlghta,  powers,  or  auttaailty.~ 

His  statement  landed  squarely  In  the  mid- 
dle at  one  of  the  touchiest  potnta  In  rela- 
tione between  Panama  and  the  United  Statea. 
Wttbln  boms  Poreign  lilalster  Alberto  Boyd 
90t  out  a  statement  taking  lasue  with  Mr. 
Dulles  and  outlining  Panama's  position. 

Panama  haa  steadiastty  claimed  aover- 
elgnty  over  tbe  Canal  Zoae.  aa  dlatlnct  from 
jurlsdlcttonal  rights  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty.  Panama's  position  Is  tbat 
the  rights  given  the  United  States  were  only 
for  tbe  purposes  of  coiurtructlon,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  defense  of  the  water- 
way. 

ib.  Dunes  got  Into  the  Panama  question 
with  a  statement  declaring  tbe  situations 
pertaining  to  tbe  Suez  Canal  and  tbe  Pan- 
ama Canal  are  "totally  dlastmUar  In  two 
Vital  respects. "  He  said  tbe  Suez  was  Inter- 
nationalized by  the  treaty  of  1888,  while  tbe 
United  States  has  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
tiie  Panama  Oanal. 

Tbe  second  dlsalmllar  aapeet,  be  went  on. 
Involves  the  dependence  of  a  large  ntunber 
of  countries  on  the  Sues  and  their  fear  that 
this  lifeline  may  be  cut. 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware;'  Ifr.  Dulles  said, 
'^o  country  anywhere  in  tbe  world  feazs 
that  Its  economy  la  Jeopardized  by  our  poaal- 
ble  Bslsuae  of  our  rlgbta  In  the  Panama 
Canal." 

Replying,  Ifr.  Boyd  ix>Inted  out  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  bunt  on  Panamanian  terri- 
tory and  said  the  provisions  on  neutralisa- 
tion and  freedom  of  transit  In  the  Ctmstantl- 
nople  convention  of  1888,  Intematlonallstng 
the  Suez  Canal,  are  applicable  to  the  Panama 
waterway. 


U.S.  COMMTTTgE  ON  HUMAN 

Bioins 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consect  that  the  Senate  torn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  333, 
S.  990.  that  It  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  considered  immedf^Iy. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tbe  AssDTAirT  LaeiSKJiTiTi  Clsrx.  A 
Mil  (8.  990)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  Intema- 
tlooal  Human  Rights  Year,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER,  Is  there 


objection  to  tbe  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

ITiere  beiiv  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  bm.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
7,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$300,000"  and  insert  "$275,- 
000";  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Bejtretentatioe*  of  the.  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffre—  assembled, 

SBTABUBHSCKKT   OF    UHriBU   STATXa  COMXITTXE 

OX  HtntsN  aiears 

Sectiow  1.  That,  In  order  to  provide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  preparation  for 
participation  by  the  United  Statea  in  the 
observance  of  tbe  year  190B,  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  "Intematlonal  Human  Rights  Year", 
there  Is  established  an  advisory  and  co- 
ordinating committee,  to  be  known  aa 
the  "United  States  Committee  on  Human 
Rights"  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee"). 

MKICBOSBIP  OP  THI  COMMRTB 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Tbe  Committee  slial]  be  com- 
poeed  c<  eleven  members,  as  foUows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  tbe  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  from  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties. 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  i4>pointed 
by  tbe  President  of  the  Senate,  one  from  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(3)  seven  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  Ctialnnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  The  Oonuntttee  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(e)  A  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  roles  and  regulations  It  deems  advis- 
able to  conduct  Its  activities. 


COIIPKIfSATK>N  OV 


OF 


Sic.  3.  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
oOoen  or  employeea  of  the  umtad  States 
stiall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  reodved  for  tba  aarvlee  aa  auch 
offlcera  or  cmployess.  MemlMrs  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  tram  private  life  each  ahall 
reeclve  8100  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
in  tbe  perfonnanoe  of  duties  vssted  in  the 
Oommlttee.  Each  member  of  tbe  Committee 
shall  be  allowed  tntvel  expenses  In  the  same 
manner  aa  auttiorlzed  br  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

POWEU  AND  DX7TIX8  OF  TUX  OOMHTmE 

Sac  4.  The  Committee  shall  formulate 
plans  for  effective  and  coordinated  partici- 
pation by  tbe  United  States  in  tb«  obaerv- 
ance  of  the  year  1068  as  "IntcmatliMkal  Hu- 
man Rights  Tear".  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Iirovlalona  of  this  Act  the  Coomiittee  is 
autbortsed  to— 

(1)  conduct  studleB.  seminars,  and  meet- 
ings with  appropriate  partlea  In  order  to 
provide  for  efiective  partlelpatkio  In  the 
observance  of  International  Human  Bights 
Tear  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  loeal  levels 
at  government  In  tbe  United  Statea; 

(3)  explore  the  role  of  the  United  SUtea 
in  defining,  expreaaing.  and  expanding  the 
application  of  hmaan  rlgbta  principles  in 
the  United  Statas  and  tbroogbout  tbe 
world; 

(8)  review  past  and  pruaunt  polldas  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tbe  universal 
application  and  piesmatton  of  bnnum 
rlghta  principles;   and 

(4>  take  such  otber  action  and  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  It  may  deem  appro- 


priate to  provide  a  basis  for  the  observance 
by  the  United  States  of  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year. 

COOPERATIOlf    WITH    COMMrTTEi:    BY    EXECUTIVE 
AQEITCIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  Ls  authorized 
to  request  any  department,  agency,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
in  the  executive  branc&  of  the  Government 
to  furnish  suggestions  and  information  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  such 
department,  agency,  Independent  etabliah- 
ment,  or  instrumentality  shall  furnish  such 
suggestions  and  information  to  the  Commit- 
tee upon  request  of  tbe  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  head 
of  each  department,  agency,  independent 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  shall 
otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
shall  provide  the  Committee  with  such  addi- 
tional assistance  and  services  as  may  be 
available. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

STAFF  OF    COMMITTEX 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Tbe  Committee  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  prescribe  his  duties,  and  fix  his  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  payable  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule contained  In  section  6332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
fix  the  pay  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  of  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  Umted  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

SEPOBT     AND    TEXMINATION     OF    COICMITTEX 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Conunittee  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  not  later  than  September  1, 
1967,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  under 
this  Act  together  with  Its  recommendations. 
Including  recommendations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  most  effective  and  coordi- 
nated participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as  "Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year"  may  be  accom- 
plished and  including  recommendations  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  United  States 
may  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, observance,  practice,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  during  International 
Himum  Rights  Year  and  thereafter. 

(b)  From  and  after  the  submission  of  its 
report  to  the  President  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  Committee  shall,  under  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  President,  continue  as  an  Informational 
and  coordinating  clearinghouse  and  center 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  "International  Hu- 
man Rights  Tear"  and,  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  December  31,  1968. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  DONATIONS;    AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPEOPaiATlON  S 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
accept   donations   of   money,   property,   and 


personal  services  In  carrying  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $375,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpts 
from  the  report  accompanying  S.  990, 
having  to  do  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  the  background,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BIT. I. 

S.  990  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  advi- 
sory and  coordinating  conunittee  to  t>e  known 
as  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rights.  It 
wlU  be  composed  of  11  members — two  from 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  (one  from  each 
party,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House; 
two  from  the  Senate  (one  from  each  party), 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
and  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  of  whom  he  will  designate  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Committee 
will  be  to  formulate  plans  for  effective  and 
coordinated  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as 
Intematlonal  Human  Rights  Tear.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
and  seminars  for  effective  U.S.  participation; 
to  explore  the  role  of  tbe  United  States  in 
defining,  expressing,  and  expanding  the  ap- 
plication of  human  rights  principles  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  to  review  past  and 
present  policies  in  this  field;  and  to  take 
any  other  action  deemed  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  observance  by  the  United 
States  of  International  Human  Rights  Teair. 
There  are  provisions  for  cooperation  with 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  and  for 
sta  fling. 

The  Committee  will  be  required  to  sulKnlt 
a  report  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
tbe  Cong;ress  no  later  than  September  1,  19S7, 
together  with  reconunendatlons  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  most  effective  and  coor- 
dinated participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  observance  of  the  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Tear  may  be  accomplished.  Dur- 
ing the  covu-se  of  the  Hiunan  Rights  Tear, 
the  Committee  will  be  continued  as  a  coor- 
dinating center  for  U.S.  activities.  The  Com- 
mittee will  cease  to  exist  on  December  31, 
1968. 

Finally,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  will  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $275,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Hiunan 
Rights. 

BACKGROUND 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  December  1963,  designated  1968  as 
the  International  Tear  for  Human  Rlghta. 
At  that  time.  It  invited  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  member  states  to  participate  with 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  a  variety  of  activities  to  be  under- 
taken durmg  that  year  to  call  attention  to 
the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

This  bill,  except  for  minor  drafting 
changes  relating  to  the  provisions  for  staff. 
Is  identical  to  S.  3101,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  17,  1966,  by  a  voice 
vote.  Although  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  had  reported  favorably  a  com- 
panion measure,  neither  bUl  was  finally  acted 
upon  during  the  days  before  adjournment 
on  October  22. 


Tbe  blU  was  reintroduced  as  S.  990  on 
February  16,  1967,  by  Senator  Clark,  for  him- 
self and  Senators  Brewster,  Hart,  Inouye, 
Long  of  Missouri,  McCarthy,  Mcsm,  Moaa, 
Pell,  Proxmire.  Randolph,  Scott,  Tydlngs, 
Tarborougb,  and  Toung  of  Ohio. 

The  Conumttee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered S.  990  on  February  28  and  agam  on 
June  8  at  which  time  It  was  CMdered  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate,  with  tbe 
amendment  referred  to  above. 


SILVER  PRICE  AT  LONDON 
PREVAILS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Idaho  leads  the  Nation  in 
the  production  of  sliver.  For  this  i-eason 
we  watch  the  fluctuations  In  silver  stocks 
and  market  prices  with  great  Interest. 

The  evidence  Is  now  conclusive  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol the  market  price  of  silver  by  meeting 
market  demands  from  silver  stockpiles. 
With  the  world  market  price  at  about 
$1.70  an  ounce  for  spot  silver,  producers 
are  no  longer  willing  to  seU  to  the  XJJS. 
Treasury  at  the  price  of  $1.29  an  ounce. 

A  news  Item  appeared  in  the  June  8, 
1967  issue  of  the  Wallace  Miner,  pub- 
lished In  WaUace,  Idaho,  under  the  head- 
line "Silver  Price  at  London  Prevails," 
with  a  subhead  "US.  Treasury's  $1.29 
Price  Abandoned  by  Local  Operators." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
news  Item  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
SiLVEs     Price     at     London     PasvAn^ — U.S. 

TREASTjaT's  $1.29  Price  Abandoned  bt  Local 

Operators 

Inland  Empire  mine  operators  this  week 
coiild  get  about  $1.70  an  ounce  for  their 
silver  output,  compared  to  the  $1.29  price 
which  the  VS.  Treasury  has  been  paying 
domestic  producers  since  1964. 

In  reply  to  a  Spokane  Chronicle  query,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Bunker  HIU  Co.  at  Kellogg 
said  Bunker  Hill  now  is  buytog  and  selling 
sUver  based  on  the  London  market  price. 

This  price  Monday  was  reported  at  $1.71^4 
on  OTince  for  spot  silver. 

Financial  wire  reports  received  at  tbe 
Spokane  Stock  Exchange  Monday  said  that 
American  Smelting  &  Heflnlng  Co.,  tbe 
world's  largest  refiner  of  sUver,  has  started 
purchasing  domestic  and  foreign  ores  and 
concentrates  and  selling  processed  metal  at 
tbe  prices  prevailing  in  London. 

American  Smeltlng's  Inland  Empire  op- 
erations Include  operation  of  tbe  Galena 
Mine  (this  country's  second  largest  silver 
mine)  in  the  Silver  Belt  between  Kellogg  and 
Wallace. 

Cominco,  major  Canadian  sUver  producer, 
also  was  quoted  as  saying  it  is  basmg  Its 
silver  price  on  the  London  quotation. 

American  Metals  Climax,  Inc.,  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
have  to  depart  from  its  practice  of  pricing 
sUver  from  its  mines  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
U.S.  Treasury  price. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Monday  reported 
that  industry  officials  said  the  move  by  the 
major  U.S.  and  Canadian  silver  refiners  prac- 
tically assures  a  "dual  price  structxire"  for 
sUver. 

They  said  the  situation  results  from  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department  May  18 
in  banning  exports  of  its  silver  stocks  and 
limitmg  sales  of  Treasury  silver  to  legitimate 
domestic  industrial  users. 

In  the  meantime,  Canada  reportedly  has 
restricted  the  export  of  silver  to  normal 
commercial  shipments  for  which  export  per- 
mits will  be  Issued. 
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Tk«Mlan  wm  b«  iMtrteted  to  takloc  »s 
of  rittw  eatna  ou*  of  tb*  eouatij.  Mkid 
niMKt  raeelvatt  Kk  tlxe  j^oiOkiM  aioelc  ta- 


to  ta»v« 

been  umouiamt  bf  Botart  Wlaten.  miBieter 
e<  trad*  Mitt  ceMmwi^  at  Ottawa. 

WlBtara  aaid  a  teoent  atmllar  export  tian 
by  tbe  United  Stetee  bad  tenUted  In  ab- 
nonml  monnwats  of  CuuKllaa  lilTer,  lilTer 
aUoya  and  chemleaU  eontalnlng  BUver,  all  of 
vblch  are  Included  In  tbe  new  order. 

Mr.  IX>MINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  which  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  news 
artiele  which  he  ha«  placed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO  ai«  of  extraordinary  signiflcance  and 
back  IV  the  point  I  was  trying  to  malce 
on  the  recent  silver  Mil. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  silver 
WM  going  to  be  more  important  than 
silver  certificates:  that  the  certificates 
would  be  redeemed  in  order  to  get  the 
stiver  to  get  a  much  higher  price  for  it. 

Z  alao  said  at  that  time  that  for  that 
reaaon  I  did  not  think  we  would  have  the 
stockpile  of  silver  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  take  care  of  the  national  defense  needs 
of  this  eountry. 

It  strikes  me  that  my  prediction  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  domes- 
tie  prodncexB  are  selling  abroad,  and  not 
here,  and  that  they  are  dotng  It  because 
the  pdee  abroad  Is  substantially  h^^er 
than  in  the  United  Stotes.  At  the  same 
time  our  own  industrial  users  here  are 
stin  bqytng  silver  from  the  Treasury.  We 
are  losing  silver  to  for^gn  markets  day 
in  and  day  out. 

I  would  say — ^without  any  intent  to  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  on  routine  business 
being  conducted  now — that  unless  we 
take  adequate  steps  to  make  our  defense 
stockpOe  invtolable  and  do  it  as  soon  as 
poaslMe.  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough 
sUver  for  the  defense  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. 


AlilSNIIMBNT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED 
IiAWB 

Mr.  BCcCABTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
suivart  of  the  elTort  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mswachneetts  LMr.  Keh- 
■■DT}.  to  have  the  draft  law  extended  for 
only  1  year,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  mc, 
signed  by  five  mmbers  of  the  Natlanal 
AdvlaoKT  Cbmmlsslon  on  tiie  Draft, 
namely:  Burke  MarshaD,  Thomas  S. 
Oates.  Rev.  John  Courtenay  Mmray, 
John  A.  McCone,  and  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby.  They  objected  to  the  fact  that 
BuA  at  what  they  had  recommended 
was  not  taKhided  in  the  draft  eztenskm 
irtiieh  was  the  subject  of  the  conference 
report  and  on  which  the  Senate  acted 
today. 

There  was  another  matter  with  which 
the  Advisory  Commission  concerned  it- 
sdif  in  the  course  of  its  study  and  deliber- 
atlona,  wbtefa  I  had  hoped  would  be  the 
Mbject  or  eontlnuons  study  by  anyone 
nggtwatibie  for  the  draft  laws  of  the 
eountry  dnrlnff  the  next  year.  Tliere 
would  have  been  pressure  to  make  this 
study  had  the  1-year  extensloa  been 
agreed  to. 

I  am  bopef ol.  in  tpUm  at  the  faet  that 
the  law  has  been  extended  leyond  1 
that  this  matter  will  receive  seri- 


ous and  continuing  attention  from  every- 
one in  the  administration,  outside  the 
administration  and  here  In  the  Senate 
who  Is  responsible  for  developing  a  fair 
and  equitable  and  a  rational  draft  sys- 
tem for  the  country. 

The  particular  proposition  to  which 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  this  eve- 
ning is  the  so-called  principle  of  selective 
conscientious  objection  which  has  de- 
vtioped  as  a  new  problem  with  relation 
to  the  drafting  of  men  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  which  may  continue  to  be 
a  problem  for  us  as  we  face  limited  wars 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  &A  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  existing  law,  together 
with  excerpts  from  court  cases  dealing 
with  the  problem,  excerpts  from  the  con- 
ference report,  section  7,  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  effect  of  that  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSCiKimoua  Objectors 

1.  KrlBtlng  Law,  Sectkm  e(J) : 

"Notblng  contained  In  thU  title  stuOl  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  combatant  training  and  service  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by 
reaaon  of  reUglous  training  and  belief.  Is 
oonaclentlously  opposed  to  participation  In 
-war  in  any  form.  Rellglovis  training  and  be- 
lief In  this  eonnectlcm  meam  an  individual's 
beHef  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  in- 
volving duties  mperlor  to  those  arising  from 
m»ii  hum^n  relmtion.  but  does  not  Include 
eaeentlaUy  poUtical,  sociological,  or  phllo- 
eoyhlcal  views  or  a  m«ely  personal  moral 
code." 

a.  Kxcerpt  from  US.  ▼.  Seeger,  380  U.S.  163 
(1966) : 

"We  have  eoocluded  tbat  Congress,  In  us- 
ing the  expreaalon  'Supreme  Being'  rather 
than  the  deslgnatloD  '0«d.'  was  merely  clari- 
fying the  meaning  of  r^gious  training  aiMl 
belief  ao  as  to  embr&ee  aU  religions  and  to 
eaclad*  aaaentlally  political,  aoclologlcal,  or 
Iddlosopblcal  views.  Wa  believe  that  under 
tbls  oonstruction,  the  teat  of  belief  'in  a  re- 
lation to  a  Supreme  Bting*  la  whether  a  given 
belief  that  la  sincere  and  meaningful  occu- 
pies a  place  In  the  life  of  Its  poaseaaor  paral- 
lel to  tbat  mied  by  the  orthodox  belief  In 
God  of  one  who  clearly  qualifies  for  the 
exemption.  Wh««  such  beliefs  have  paraUel 
poettlona  tn  the  Uvea  of  their  respective 
holders  we  cannot  say  that  one  la  In  a  re- 
lation to  a  Supreme  Being*  and  the  other  Is 
not.  We  have  concluded  that  the  beliefs  of 
the  objectors  In  these  cases  meet  these  cri- 
teria .  .  ." 

Excerpts  from  concurring  opinion  of 
Douglaa,  J.i 

"If  I  read  the  statute  dUTerently  from  the 
Court,  I  would  have  dUBcultles.  For  then 
thoee  who  embraced  one  reUgUras  faith 
rather  than  another  would  be  subject  to 
pmalklea:  and  that  kind  of  discrimination, 
aa  we  held  In  Sherbert  v.  Vemer.  874  V£.  386, 
would  violate  tb«  m»  Sxwdae  Clause  of 
the  Tlrst  Amendment.  lb  would  also  result  In 
a  dantal  of  equal  protection  by  preferring 
soma  rellglona  over  othen — an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination that  would  run  afoul  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment." 

3.  Conference  Report,  fiectlon  7: 

"Nothing  contained  in  thU  title  shaU  be 
oonatrued  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  combatant  training  and  service  in  the 
armed  forcaa  of  the  United  States  who,  by 
reason  of  reUglous  training  and  beUef.  Is 
oonsdentloiisly  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  In  any  form.  Aa  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  "reUglona  training  and  beUef'  does 


not  include  essentially  political,  aoclologlcal, 
or  phUoeophlcal  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code." 

4.  Effect  of  Conference  Report; 

To  overrule  V.S.  v.  Seeger.  by  eUmlnatlng 
the  language  In  the  existing  law  upon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  rehed  In  deciding  the 
case  (the  language  eliminated  Is  imder- 
llned). 

8.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  upset  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  the 
principle  of  conscientious  objection  was 

carefully  considered  during  the  past  year 
by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  but,  In 
the  end.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, principally  on  these  5  grounds: 

First,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  believed  it  Is  one  thing  to 
deal  tn  law  with  a  person  who  believes  he 
Is  re^x>nding  to  a  moral  Imperative  out- 
side of  himself  wh«i  he  exposes  all  kill- 
ing, but  quite  another  thing  to  accord  a 
special  status  to  a  person  who  believes 
there  is  a  moral  imperative  which  tells 
liim  he  can  kill  under  some  circumstances 
and  not  kill  under  others.  Moreover,  the 
majority  argues  that  the  question  of 
"classical  Christian  doctrine" — I  am  not 
sure  what  that  means — on  the  subject  of 
Just  and  unjust  wars  is  one  which  would 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  dif- 
ferent Christian  denominations  and  is 
therefore  not  a  matter  upon  which  the 
Commission  could  pass  Judgment. 

Second,  the  majority  holds  that  so- 
called  selective  paclflan  Is  essentially 
a  "political"  question  which  should  be 
resolved  through  recognized  democratic 
processes.  I  assume  by  that  we  are  ask- 
ing for  somewhat  clearer  definition  In 
the  law,  or  perhaps  in  the  courts. 

Thbd.  legal  recognition  of  selective 
pacifism,  the  majority  felt,  could  open 
the  door  to  a  general  theory  of  selective 
disobedience  to  law.  which  could  quickly 
tear  down  the  fabric  of  government. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  fair  disthictlon, 
the  difference  between  selective  paci- 
fism and  pacifism  which  Is  recognized 
in  the  legal  practlees  of  this  country,  that 
this  Is  selective  dlaobedlmee  of  the  law. 

Fourth,  the  majority  was  unable  to  see 
the  morality  of  a  proposition  which 
would  permit  the  selective  paclfiist  to 
avoid  combat  service  by  performing  non- 
eombatant  service  in  support  of  a  war 
which  he  had  theoretically  concluded  to 
be  unjust. 

I  can  see  some  point  In  this  if  both  ac- 
tions were  dlrecUy  contributory  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  If  there  was  some 
distinction  or  division,  the  action  in  one 
case  could  be  separate,  somehow,  from 
the  other,  and  if  one  were  called  upon  to 
be  put  in  nonc<Hnbatant  service,  he  would 
have  to  give  demonstrable  proof  that  he 
was  serious  about  his  pacifist  ixwltion. 
Then  the  fourth  point  would  be  subject 
to  reservation. 

Finally,  the  majority  felt  that  a  legal 
recognitk>n  of  selective  pacifism  could 
be  disruptive  to  the  morale  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Armed  ^rees. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  they 
added  the  fifth  point.  In  any  case,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  very  difDcult  to 
have  signlflcant  proof  of  it. 

There  was  also  a  minority  view  sub- 
mitted, which  I  think  is  deserving  of 


continued  consideration.  I  quote  directly 
from  it. 
First,  they  pointed  out  that — 

The  present  statute  incorporates  the  moral 
position  of  absolute  pacificism,  which  holds 
that  aU  uses  of  military  force  are  inherently 
immoral.  Although  this  moral  view  of  war 
has  occupied  a  time-honored  place  in  Ameri- 
can society  it  is  a  sectarian  position  and  does 
not  represent  the  moral  consensus  of  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  the  uses  of 
military  force.  Hence,  though  thl«  moral  view 
rhould  continue  to  be  honored  in  a  revised 
Selective  Service  Act,  It  should  not  be  ac- 
corded Its  present  place  of  prlvUege  as  the 
legal  doctrine  which  alone  controls  the  issue 
ol  conscientious  objection. 

This,  the  first  point  made  In  the  mi- 
nority view  with  reference  to  selective 
consclentioufi  objection,  constitutes  a 
challenge  to  the  accepted  position,  which 
seems  to  be  that  if  you  can  establish  that 
you  are  against  all  wars,  then  you  can 
be  against  any  war  or  any  involvement; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  you  at- 
tempt to  pass  an  overall  Judgment  on 
particular  actions  or  particular  involve- 
ments, and  attempt  to  make,  as  to  any 
or  all,  a  reasoned  Judgment  on  the  facts 
In  the  light  of  the  movement  of  lilstory, 
at  that  point  you  are  out  of  court  and  im- 
mediately disqualified. 

Second,  to  quote  again  from  the  mi- 
nority view: 

The  classical  doctrine  on  war  widely  held 
within  the  Christian  community  has  been 
biised  on  the  moral  premise  that  not  all  uses 
or  mUltary  force  are  Inherently  Immoral.  .  . . 
In  a  word,  a  war  may  be  Just,  it  may  also  be 
unjust. 

Third: 

Although  the  decision  to  make  war  Is  the 
prerogative  of  duly  oonstltuted  government, 
responsible  to  its  people,  and  constitutes  a 
presumption  for  the  citizen  in  favor  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  war,  the  citizen  stiU  is 
personaUy  responsible  for  his  own  mcval 
judgments  on  matters  of  public  poUcy.  He 
may  not  abdicate  his  own  conscience  Into  the 
hands  of  government.  ...  In  particular 
cases,  therefore,  it  can  happen  that  the  con- 
Eclentiovis  moral  judgment  of  the  citizen  la 
la  conflict  with  the  judgments  made  by  gov- 
ernment, either  with  regard  to  the  Justice 
o(  the  nation's  cause  or  with  regard  to  the 
measure  and  mode  In  which  military  force 
Is  to  be  employed  in  the  defense  of  the 
nation's  vital  interests.  In  such  cases  the 
citizen  should  not  be  compelled  by  govern- 
ment to  act  against  bis  conscience  by  being 
lorced  to  bear  arms.  Government,  however, 
may  legitimately  require  of  the  citizen  some 
manner  of  alternative  service,  either  In  a 
noncombatant  or  in  a  clviUan  capacity,  as  a 
duty  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  this  minority  report 
raises  for  our  attention  a  most  serious 
question.  Each  day,  the  movement  of  our 
own  times  and  the  complexity  of  cur- 
rent problems  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  individual  citizens  to  respond 
within  the  limits,  the  direction,  and  the 
confines  of  authority  called  tradlttonal 
or  Institutional  practices.  Second,  Gov- 
ernment could  not  eliminate  all  the  pres- 
sure that  will  continue  to  bear  upon  the 
individual  consciences  of  our  citizens  so 
far  as  the  question  of  military  service  is 
concerned.  It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  lay 
down  certain  general  guides,  to  set  some 
limits,  to  establiah  some  policies  to  make 
it  aomewliat  easier  for  the  most  con- 
cerned and  most  smsltlve  of  our  citizens 


to  come  to  a  moral  Judgment,  which  will 
not  necessarily  be  in  conflict  with  the 
law  when  It  considers  the  general  good  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  Euldress  given  by  John  Court- 
ney Murray  on  the  vital  question  of  "War 
and  Conscience."  This  siddress  was  given 
at  Western  Maryland  College  in  June  of 
this  year,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wax  AiTD  CoNscncNCB 
(Commencement  address.  Western  Maryland 

College,  June  19e7,  by  Rev.  John  Courtney 

Murray,  S.J.) 

I  take  as  my  subject  today  the  Issue  of 
selective  conscientious  objection,  conscienti- 
ous objection  to  particular  wars,  or  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called  discretionary  armed  serv- 
ice. 

The  theoretical  ImpUcatlons  of  the  Issue 
are  complex  and  subtle.  The  Issue  raises  the 
whole  question  of  war  as  a  political  act  and 
the  means  whereby  it  should  be  confined 
within  the  moral  universe.  The  Issue  also 
raises  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
private  conscience  in  the  faoe  of  public  law 
and  national  poUcy.  In  fact,  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  the  person  to  aoclety  is  Involved  In 
this  Issue. 

Moreover,  the  practical  ImpUcatlons  of 
the  iBsue  are  far  reaching.  Selective  consci- 
entious objection,  as  Oordon  Zabn  has 
pointed  out.  Is  an  "explosive  principle." 

If  onoe  admitted  with  regard  to  the  Is- 
sue of  war,  the  consequences  of  the  principle 
might  run  to  great  lengths  tn  the  civU  com- 
munity. 

I  cannot  today  dlscxiss  the  issue  In  an  Its 
complexity.  I  shaU  be  content  to  make  some 
comments  on  It,  which  are  directed,  for 
reasons  that  will  appear,  both  to  the  aca- 
demic community,  especially  the  student 
community,  and  also  to  the  political  com- 
munity. Itself  and  In  its  repreeentatlves. 

A  personal  note  may  be  permissible  here. 
During  the  deliberations  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service, 
on  which  X  was  privileged  to  serve,  I  under- 
took to  advocate  that  the  revised  statute 
should  extend  the  provisions  of  the  present 
statute  to  Include  not  only  the  absolute 
pacifist  but  also  the  relative  pacifist;  that 
the  grounds  for  the  status  of  conscientious 
objector  should  be  not  only  religiously  or 
non-rellglously  motivated  opposition  to  par- 
ticipation In  TtLT  In  aU  forms,  but  also  to 
similarly  motivated  opposition  to  participa- 
tion in  particular  wars. 

This  position  was  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  the  Commission.  No  Presidential  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  Congress  on  the 
issue.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  Congress 
is  not  sympathetic  to  the  poeltlon  of  the 
selective  objector  and  Is  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept It. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  issue  has 
been  satlsfactorUy  settled.  "The  public  argu- 
ment goes  on  and  must  go  on.  It  is  much  too 
late  in  the  day  to  defend  the  theory  of 
General  Hershey  that  "the  conscientious  ob- 
jector by  my  theory  Is  best  bandied  If  no 
one  hears  of  him."  The  issue  Is  before  the 
Country  and  it  must  be  kept  there. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Issue  has  been  raised 
by  a  smaU  number  of  people,  chiefly  in  the 
academic  community — students,  seminari- 
ans, professors,  not  to  speak  of  ministers  of 
religion.  But  this  group  of  citizens  is  soclaUy 
significant.  It  must  be  heard  and  It  must 
be  talked  to. 

I  recognize  that  In  many  respects  the  Issue 
has  been  raised  rather  badly.  In  ways  that 
betray    misunderstandings.    Moreover,    nils- 


takes  have  been  made  about  the  mode  of 

handling  the  issue. 

Nevertheless,  the  student  community  Is 
to  be  praised  for  having  raised  a  profotmd 
moral  issue  that  has  been  too  long  disre- 
garded in  American  life. 

The  American  attitude  towards  war  baa 
tended  to  oecUlate  between  ataaOlute  pacifism 
in  peacetime  and  extremes  of  ferocity  In 
wartime.  Prevalent  In  American  aoclety  lias 
been  an  abstract  ethic,  conceived  either  In 
reUglous  or  In  secularized  terms,  which  con- 
demns all  war  els  immoral.  No  nation  has 
the  ius  ad  bellum.  On  the  other  band,  when 
a  concrete  historical  situation  creates  the 
necessity  for  war,  no  ethic  governs  Its  con- 
duct. There  are  no  moral  criteria  operative 
to  control  the  uses  of  force.  There  Is  no  ius  in 
beUo.  One  may  pursue  hovtlUtleB  to  the  mlU- 
tary  objective  of  unconditional  surrender, 
and  the  nation  may  escalate  .the  use  of  force 
to  the  paroxysm  of  violence  of  which  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  are  forever  the  symbols, 
even  thotigh  they  were  prepared  for  by  the 
fire  bomb  raids  on  Tokyo  and  by  the  satura- 
tion bombing  of  German  cities.  And  aU  this 
use  of  violence  can  iom^ow  be  Justified  by 
slogans  that  w^e  as  simplistic  as  the  princi- 
ples of  absolute  pacifism. 

Theee  extreme  alternatives  are  no  longer 
tolerable.  Our  Nation  must  make  its  way  to 
some  discriminating  doctrine — moral,  pcditi- 
cal,  and  military — on  the  usee  of  force. 

Perhaps  the  contempyorary  agitation  In  the 
academic  community  over  selective  consci- 
entious objection  may  help  in  this  direction. 
It  has  contributed  to  a  revival  of  the  txa- 
ditlonal  doctrine  of  the  Just  ■war,  whoee 
origins  were  in  Augustine  which  was  elabo- 
rated by  the  medieval  Schoolmen  and  further 
by  International  Jurists  In  the  Scholastic 
tradition  and  by  others  in  the  later  tradi- 
tion of  Grotlus. 

This  doctrine  has  long  been  neglected,  even 
by  the  churches,  for  reasons  on  which  I  can- 
not delay  here. 

Now  we  begin  to  witness  Its  revival.  We 
are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  It  Is  not  a 
sectarian  doctrine.  It  is  not  exclusively 
Roman  CathoUc;  in  certain  forms  of  its 
presentation,  It  Is  not  even  Christian.  It 
emerges  In  the  minds  of  all  men  of  reason 
and  good  wlU  when  they  face  two  Inevitable 
questions.  First,  what  are  the  norms  that 
govern  recourse  to  the  violence  of  war?  Sec- 
ond, what  are  the  norms  that  govern  the 
measure  of  violence  to  be  used  in  war?  In 
other  words,  whwi  la  war  rightful,  «md  what 
is  rightful  In  war.  One  may  Indeed  refiise 
the  questions,  but  this  Is  a  form  of  moral 
abdication,  which  would  likewise  be  fatal 
to  civlUzation.  If  one  does  face  the  questions, 
one  must  arrive  at  the  just  war  doctrine  tn 
its  classical  form,  or  at  some  analogue  or 
surrogate,  conceived  In  other  terms. 

The  essential  significance  of  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  Is  that  It  Insists,  first,  that 
military  decisions  are  a  species  of  poUtlcal 
decisions,  and  second,  that  poUtlcal  deci- 
sions must  be  viewed,  not  simply  in  the 
persi>ectlves  of  poUtlcs  as  an  exercise  of 
power,  but  of  morality  and  theology  In  some 
valid  sense. 

If  military  and  political  decisions  are  not 
BO  viewed  the  result  is  the  degradation  of 
those  who  make  them  and  the  destruction 
of  the  human  community. 

My  conclusion  here  Is  that  we  aU  owe  soDie 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  by  raising 
the  issue  of  selective  conscientious  objec- 
tion, have  imdertaken  to  transform  the 
tragic  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
issue,  not  simply  of  poUtlcal  declsloa  and 
military  strategy,  but  of  moral  judgment  as 
well. 

The  mentl(8x  of  South  Vietnam  leads  ma 
to  my  second  point.  The  issue  ot  seleotlve 
conscientious  objection  has  beoi  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
'Therefore,  there  la  danger  lest  the  Issue  be 
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miuMled  and  oonfuaed,  or  even  mlmued  and 

•buMd. 
Zb  Soutb  VlAtziam  we  aea  war  stripped  of 

aU  tbe  fala*  lanoUtlM  with  whlcH  we  man- 

acad  to  invaat  World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 

and  to  a  tencr  extent  even  Korea.  The  South 
^^•tnameae  war  la  not  a  cnuade.  There  Is 

not  eran  a  villain  at  the  piece,  aa  the  Kaiser 
was  or  Hitler,  or  Hlrohlto.  Not  even  Ho  Chi 
mnh  or  >fao  Tm  Tung  can  be  cast  In  the 
role  d  the  man  In  the  black  hat.  We  have 
no  easy  Juattfylng  slogans.  We  cannot  cry, 
"On  To  Hanoi,"  aa  we  cried,  "On  To  Berlin" 
and  "On  To  Tokyo."  This  war  does  not  raise 
the  maaalve  Issue  at  national  survival.  It  la 
a  limited  military  action  for  limited  poUtlcal 
•Ima.  Aa  we  view  It  In  the  press  or  on  tele- 
vlalon  It  almoat  aeema  to  fulfill  Hobbes'a 
vision  of  hxunan  life  In  the  state  of  pure 
natura,  "nasty,  brutish,  and  short" — only 
that  tha  war  In  South  Vietnam  wlU  not 
be  short.  In  the  face  of  the  reality  of  It, 
all  our  ancient  simplisms  fall  us.  The  Amer- 
ican people  an  imoomfortable,  baffled  and 
even  resentful  and  angry. 

To  state  the  problem  quite  coldly,  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  la  subject  to  opposi- 
tion on  polltleal  and  mUltary  grounds,  and 
alao  on  grounds  of  national  Interest.  This 
opposition  has  been  voiced,  and  voiced  In 
passionate  terms.  It  has  evoked  a  response 
In  the  name  of  patriotism,  that  Is  also 
passionate.  Consequently,  in  this  context.  It 
Is  difficult  to  raise  the  moral  Issue  of  selec- 
tive conscientious  objection.  There  are  even 
some  to  whom  It  seems  dangerous  to  let  the 
Issue  be  raised  at  all. 

At  this  Juncture  I  venture  to  make  a 
recoDunendatlon  In  the  common  interest  of 
good  public  argument. 

The  issue  of  selective  conscientious  objec- 
tion must  be  distinguished  from  the  issue  of 
the  Justice  of  the  South  Vietnam  war.  If  this 
distinction  is  not  made  and  enfMxsed  in  argu- 
ment, the  result  will  be  confusion  and  the 
clash  of  passions.  The  necessary  public  argu- 
ment will  degenerate  Into  a  useless  and  harm- 
ful quarrel. 

The  distinction  can  be  made.  I  make  It 
myself.  I  advocate  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jection in  the  name  of  the  traditional  moral 
doctrine  on  war  and  also  in  the  name  of  tra- 
ditional American  political  doctrine  on  the 
rights  of  conscience.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
make  the  case  for  the  American  military 
presence  and  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  can  Just  about  make 
the  moral  case.  But  so  It  always  is.  The  moral- 
ity of  war  can  never  be  more  than  marginal. 
The  issue  of  war  can  never  be  portrayed  in 
black  and  white.  Uoral  Judgment  on  the 
issue  must  be  readied  by  a  balance  of  many 
factors.  To  argue  about  the  morality  of  war 
inevitably  leads  one  into  gray  areas. 

ThU  la  the  point  that  was  excellently  made 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Vance  in  his  thoughtful  ad- 
dress to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  West  Virginia  on  Uay  6th. 

It  la  evident  here  that  our  national  tradi- 
tion of  confused  mcnral  thought  on  the  uses 
of  force  does  us  a  great  disservice.  It  results 
In  a  polarization  of  opinion  that  makes  com- 
munication among  citizens  dilBcult  or  even 
impossible.  As  Mr.  Vance  said,  "In  America 
today  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  under- 
standing is  the  very  nature  of  the  dialogue 
which  lias  developed  over  the  issue  of  Viet- 
nam. It  is  heated  and  intolerant.  The  Unes 
on  both  sides  are  too  sharply  drawn."  I  agree. 

By  the  same  tt^en  rational  argiunent  about 
selective  conaclentloiu  objection  will  be  Im- 
passible if  public  opinion  is  polarized  by  all 
the  paasions  that  have  been  aroused  by  the 
South  Vietnam  war.  The  two  Issues,  I  repeat, 
can  and  must  be  separated. 

Another  dllBcuIty  confronts  via  here.  The 
Issue  about  conscientious  objection  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  ?>etween  the  academic  com- 
mtmlty  and  the  p<JUtical  community— If  you 
will,  between  poeta  and  poUtlclans,  between 
adentista  and  statesmen,  between  humanists 
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and  men  of  affairs,  between  the  churches  and 
the  secular  world. 

It  la,  therefore,  no  accident  that  the  dia- 
logue at  the  present  moment  is  in  a  miserable 
state.  One  may  seek  the  reason  for  the  fact 
in  the  differences  in  the  climate  of  thought 
and  feelings  that  prevail  In  the  two  distinct 
communities,  academic  and  poUtlcal. 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  In  cli- 
mate, each  community,  in  a  different  way, 
can  become  the  victim  of  the  mtellectual 
and  moral  vice  that  Is  known  as  the  selective 
perception  of  reality.  This,  however,  is  too 
large  a  subject  for  discussion  here.  I  shall 
simply  make  several  comments. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  intellectual  today  Is  not  simply 
to  the  search  for  truth,  but  also  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  world — to  the  eradication  of  evil 
and  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  human 
dignity,  first  among  which  is  peace.  One 
might  say  that  he  has  aasumed  a  prophetic 
role,  not  unlike  that  of  the  churches.  This  is 
most  laudable.  The  danger  is  lest  the  very 
strength  of  the  moral  commitment — to  peace 
and  against  war — may  foreclose  inquiry  into 
the  military  and  political  facts  of  the  con- 
temporary world — the  naked  facts  of  power 
situations  and  the  requirements  of  law  and 
order  In  an  imperfect  world,  which  may 
Justify  recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
The  problem  is  compounded  If  the  so- 
called  "norma  of  nonconformlsm"  begin  to 
operate.  In  that  case  opposition  to  war  be- 
comes the  test  of  commitment  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  academic  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politician  la  no 
prophet.  He  may  and  should  wish  to  shape 
the  world  unto  the  common  desire  of  the 
heart  of  man  which  is  pesM;e  with  freedom 
and  justice.  But  he  is  obliged  to  regard  the 
world  as  an  arena  in  which  historical  alter- 
natives are  always  limited.  He  must  face  en- 
during problems,  which  may  seem  intract- 
able, and  which  demand  oontlnulng  decisions 
and  acts.  His  actions  cannot  be  based  on 
absolute  certainties  or  on  considerations  of 
the  ideal,  but  on  a  careful  balancing  and 
chooBlng  between  the  relatlvlUes  that  are 
before  him. 

In  a  word,  for  the  prophets  and  for  the 
intellectual,  war  Is  simply  evil.  For  the  politi- 
cian it  may  well  appear  to  be  the  lesser  evil. 
This  too  Is  a  consclentloiK  position,  but  It  la 
very  different  from  the  prophetic  poeltion, 
even  though  the  choice  Of  the  leaser  evil  U 
part  of  the  human  pursuit  of  the  good.  In 
any  event,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  p>olltl- 
clan  and  the  prophet  fall  to  communicate. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  poli- 
tician creates  the  situation  within  which  the 
prophetic  voice  nuty  be  safely  heard.  There 
is  much  wisdom  in  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Ramaey:  "Tbe  right  of  pacifist 
conscientious  objection  oan  be  granted  for 
the  fostering  of  the  consciences  of  free  men, 
only  because  in  national  emergencies  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  whose 
political  discretion  has  been  instructed  in 
the  need  to  repel,  and  the  Justice  of  repelling, 
injury  to  the  common  good." 

I  might  add  a  practical  point.  The  Intellec- 
tual, whether  he  be  student  or  professor,  sets 
a  premium  on  being  provocative.  His  task  Is 
to  challenge  all  certainties,  especially  easy 
certainties,  and  therefore  to  challenge  the 
authorities  on  which  certainties  may  depend. 
He  wants  evidence,  not  authority,  and  he 
sets  a  high  value  on  dissent.  All  this  is  ex- 
cellent and  necessary.  But  there  Is  danger  In 
thrusting  this  scale  of  evaluation  into  the 
political  community.  It  la  not  merely  that 
the  intellectual  provokes  reaction;  he  pro- 
vokea  an  over-reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  p<41tlcal  community, 
and  thus  he  may  easily  defeat  his  own 
cause. 

The  advocacy  of  seleoUve  conscientious 
Objection  in  the  midst  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese war  is  provocative,  and  the  political 
response  to  it  has  been  an  over-reaction.  If 


you  want  the  evidence  you  need  only  read 
the  record  of  the  hearings  in  the  Congress, 
both  Senate  and  House,  on  the  revision  or 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  when  the  issue  of 
conscientious  objection  was  brought  up.  The 
claim  that  the  selective  objector  should  be 
recognized  was  met  with  the  response  that 
all  conscientious  objection  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

All  this  amounts  simply  to  saying  that  we 
face  a  most  difficult  Issue.  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  some  value  to  try  to  locate  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  difficulty. 

I  should  like  to  continue  in  this  practical 
vein.  Strictly  on  grounds  of  moral  argument, 
the  right  conscientiously  to  object  to  par- 
ticipation In  a  particular  war  in  Incontest- 
able. I  shall  not  argue  this  issue.  The  prac- 
tical question  before  all  of  us  is  how  to  get 
the  moral  validity  of  this  right  understood 
and  how  to  get  the  right  Itself  legally  rec- 
ognized, declared  in  statutory  law.  (I  leave 
aside  the  question  whether  the  right  is  a 
human  right,  which  ought  to  receive  sanc- 
Uon  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  aa  a  constitutional 
right.) 

I  have  made  one  practical  suggestion  al- 
ready. The  issue  of  selective  conscientious 
objection  must  be  argued  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  one  la  for  or 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  for  or  against  se- 
lective service,  much  less  for  or  against  killing 
other  people.  The  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  to  use  the  issue  of  con- 
scientious objection  as  a  tactical  weapon  for 
political  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  or 
to  the  general  course  of  American  foreign 
policy.  This  would  not  be  good  morality  and 
it  would  be  worse  politics. 

Perhaps  tbe  central  practical  question 
might  be  put  In  this  way.  Do  the  conditions 
exist  which  make  poeslble  the  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  of  selective  conscientious 
objection?  The  existence  of  these  conditions 
is  the  prerequisite  for  granting  legal  status  to 
the  right  itself. 

There  are  two  major  conditions.  The  first 
is  an  exact  understanding  of  the  Just  war 
doctrine,  and  the  second  Is  respect  for  what 
Socrates  called  "the  conscience  of  the  laws." 
liet  me  explain. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  in  an  anti-Viet- 
nam protest  on  television  decUred  that  be 
would  be  willing  to  fight  In  Vietnam  if  he 
knew  that  the  war  there  was  just,  but  since 
he  did  not  know  he  was  obliged  to  protest 
Its  Unmorallty.  This  young  nuui  clearly  did 
not  understand  the  just  war  doctrine  and  he 
did  not  understand  what  Socrates  meant  by 
the  "conaclence  of  the  laws." 

Similarly,  in  a  statement  issued  by  a  Semi- 
narians Conference  on  the  Draft  held  recently 
In  Cambridge  there  appears  this  statement: 
"The  spirit  of  these  principles  [of  the  Just 
war  doctrine]  demands  that  every  war  l>e 
opposed  until  or  unless  it  can  be  morallj 
Justified  in  relation  to  these  principles." 
Socrates  would  not  have  agreed  with 
this  statement  nor  do  I.  The  dear  seminari- 
ans  have   got    it    backwards. 

The  root  of  the  error  here  may  be  simply 
described  as  a  falitue  to  understand  that  pro- 
vision of  the  just  war  doctrine  which  re- 
quires that  a  war  should  be  "declared."  This  is 
not  simply  a  nice  piece  of  legalism,  the  pre- 
scription of  a  sheer  technicality.  Behind  the 
provision  lies  a  whole  philosophy  of  the  State 
as  a  moral  and  political  agent.  The  provision 
implies  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  political  community  by  established  po- 
litical processes  to  ir.ake  decisions  about  the 
course  of  its  action  in  history,  to  muster  be- 
hind these  decisions  the  tmlted  efforts  of  the 
community,  anc}  to  publicize  these  decisions 
before  the  world. 

If  there  la  to  be  a  poUtlcal  community, 
capable  of  being  a  moral  agent  In  the  mter- 
national  commuiiity,  there  must  be  some  way 
of  publicly  identifying  the  nation's  declalons. 
These  declalons  must  be  declared  to  be  the 
decisions  of  the  community.  Therefore,  if  tbe 
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decision  is  for  war.  the  war  must  be  declared. 
This  declaration  Is  a  moral  and  political  act. 
It  states  a  decision  conscientiously  arrived 
at  in  the  interests  of  the  IntemaUonal  com- 
mon good.  It  submits  the  decision  to  the 
Judgment  of  mankind. 

Moreover,  when  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  the  community  have  been  employed 
and  a  decision  has  been  reached,  at  least  a 
preliminary  measure  of  Internal  authority 
must  be  conceded  by  the  cltlzena  to  this 
decision,  even  by  those  citizens  who  dissent 
from  it.  This,  at  least  In  part,  U  what  Socratee 
meant  by  respect  for  the  "conscience  of  the 
laws."  This  Is  why  In  the  Just  war  theory 
It  has  always  been  maintained  that  the  pre- 
sumption stands  for  the  decision  of  the  com- 
munity as  officially  declared.  He  who  dis- 
sents from  the  decision  must  accept  the  bur- 
den of  proof. 

The  truth,  therefore.  Is  contrary  to  the 
statement  by  the  aemluarlans.  The  citizen  U 
to  concede  the  justness  of  the  common  pollU- 
cal  decision,  made  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
unless  and  until  he  is  stire  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  decision  la  unjust,  for  reasons  that 
be  In  turn  must  be  ready  convincingly  to 
declare. 

In  a  word  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  him, 
not  on  the  government  or  the  administra- 
tion or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  does  not 
and  may  not  resign  his  conscience  Into  the 
keeping  of  the  State,  but  he  must  recognize 
that  the  Stote  too  has  its  conscience  which 
informs  its  laws  and  decisions. 

When  his  personal  conscience  clashes  with 
the  conscience  of  the  laws,  his  personal  de- 
cision is  his  alone.  It  is  valid  for  him,  and  he 
must  follow  it.  But  m  doing  so  be  still  stands 
within  the  community  and  Is  subject  to  its 
judgment  as  already  declared. 

Only  if  conceived  in  these  terms,  can  the 
inevitable  tension  between  the  person  and 
the  community  be  properly  a  tension  of  the 
moral  order.  Otherwise,  It  will  degenerate  into 
a  mere  power  struggle  between  arbitrary  au- 
thority and  an  aggregate  of  Individuals,  each 
Of  whom  claims  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of 

right  and  wrong.  _.  ^  ,^ 

This  la  the  line  of  reasoning  which  led 
me  to  argue  before  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  that  one 
who  applies  for  the  statua  of  selecUve  con- 
scientious objector  should  be  obliged  to  state 
his  case  before  a  cwnpetent  panel  of  judges. 
I  was  also  following  the  suggesUon  of  Pro- 
fessor Elalph  Potter  of  Harvard  that  the  con- 
cession of  status  to  the  selective  objector 
might  help  to  upgrade  the  level  of  moral 
and  political  diacourae  in  this  country.  It  is 
presently  lamentably  low. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Paul  Ramsey 
has  recently  suggested  that  the  matter 
works  the  other  way  round.  "A  considerable 
upgrading  of  the  level  of  poUtlcal  discourse 
In  America  is  among  the  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  granting  selective  conscien- 
tious objection.  At  least  the  two  things  can 
and  may  and  must  go  together."  He  adds 
rather  sadly:  "The  signs  of  the  times  are  not 
propitious  for  either."  I  agree. 

My  conclusion  here  is  that  those  who  urge 
the  Just  war  doctrine  as  the  ground  for  selec- 
tive conscientious  objection  must  under- 
stand the  doctrine  iuelf.  They  may  not 
naively  or  cynically  employ  It  as  a  device  for 
opting  out  from  under  the  legitimate  de- 
cisions of  the  political  community,  or  as  a 
tactic  for  political  opposition  to  particular 
wars.  Rightly  understood  this  doctrine  Is  not 
an  Invitation  to  pacifism,  and  still  less  to 
civil  disobedience. 

There  is  a  further  requisite  for  legal  recog- 
nition of  selective  conaclentlous  objection.  It 
is  the  prior  recognition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween moral  objection  to  a  particular  war 
and  poUtlcal  opposition  to  a  particular  war. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sticking  point  for  the 
poUtlcal  commuolty.  It  brings  mto  question 
the  whole  ethos  of  our  society  in  the  matter 
of  the  uses  of  force. 
Historically,  we  have  been  disposed  to  re- 


gard the  Intuitive  verdict  of  the  absolute 
pacifist  that  all  wars  are  wrong  as  having 
the  force  of  a  moral  Imperative.  Tlie  same 
moral  force  Is  not  conceded  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conscientious  man,  religious  at 
not,  who  makes  a  reflective  and  discriminat- 
ing' judgment  on  tHe  war  In  front  of  him. 
The  general  dlepoeltlon  Is  to  say  that  objec- 
tion to  particular  wars  is  and  can  only  be 
political  and.  therefore,  cannot  entitle  any- 
one to  the  status  of  conscientious  objector. 

Here  again  there  Is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Jtist  war  doctrine.  In  fact  there  seems 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  the  very  natiire 
of  moral  reaaonlng. 

The  just  war  doctrine  starts  from  the 
moral  principle  that  the  order  of  justice  and 
law  cannot  be  left  vrtthout  adequate  means 
for  its  own  defense,  including  the  use  of 
force.  The  doctrine  further  holds  that  the 
use  of  force  is  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  its  justice  depends  on  certain  circum- 
stances. The  Investigation  of  the  fulfUlment 
of  these  conditions  leads  the  conscientious 
man  to  a  consideration  of  certain  poUtlcal 
and  mUltary  factors  in  a  given  situation. 
There  is  the  Issue  of  aggression,  the  issue  of 
the  measure  of  force  to  be  employed  in  re- 
sLstlng  It,  the  Issue  of  probable  success,  the 
Issue  of  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  that 
wlU  be  the  outcome.  The  fact  that  his  Judg- 
ment must  take  account  of  military  and  po- 
litical factors  does  not  make  the  judgment 
purely  political.  It  is  a  Judgment  reached 
within  a  moral  universe,  and  the  final  reason 
for  it  Is  of  the  moral  order. 

There  Is  some  subtlety  to  this  argument. 
But  that  Is  not.  I  think,  the  reason  why  the 
poUtlcal  community  refuses  to  assimilate  or 
accept  It.  The  reasons  are  of  the  practical 
order. 

The  Immediate  reason  Is  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  administering  a  statute  that 
would  provide  for  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jection. The  deeper  reason  is  the  pereiuilal 
problem  of  the  erroneous  conscience.  It  may 
be  eaaUy  Ulustrated. 

Suppose  a  young  man  comes  forward  and 
says:  "I  refuse  to  serve  in  this  war  on  groimds 
of  the  Nuremberg  principle."  ConversaUon 
discloses  that  he  has  not  the  foggiest  Idea 
what  the  Nuremberg  principle  reaUy  Is.  Or 
suppose  he  vmderstands  the  principle  and 
says:  "I  refuse  to  serve  because  In  this  war 
the  United  Stotes  is  committing  war  crimes." 
The  fact  may  be,  aa  it  Is  In  South  Vietnam, 
that  this  allegation  Is  false.  Or  suppose  he 
says.  "I  refuse  to  serve  because  the  United 
States  Is  the  aggressor  in  this  war."  This 
reason  again  may  be  demonstrably  false. 
What  then  is  the  tribunal  to  do? 

Here  perhaps  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty  and  I  have  only  two  UUngs  to  say. 
First,  unless  the  right  to  selective  objection 
Is  granted  to  possibly  erroneous  conadences 
It  will  not  be  granted  at  all.  The  State  will 
have  to  abide  by  the  prmclple  of  the  Seeger 
case,  which  does  not  require  that  the  objec- 
tion be  the  truth  but  that  it  be  truly  held. 
One  must  follow  the  logic  of  an  argviment 
wherever  it  leads. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  political  commu- 
nity cannot  be  blamed  for  harboring  the 
fear  that  U  the  right  to  aelective  objection 
is  acknowledged  in  these  sweeping  terms.  It 
night  possibly  lead  to  anarchy,  to  the  break- 
down of  society,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

Second,  the  reality  of  this  fear  Imposes  a 
further  burden  on  the  consciences  of  those 
who  would  appeal  to  freedom  of  conscience. 
Selective  objection  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  As 
Professor  Ralph  Potter  has  said:  "The  na- 
tion is  ultimately  a  moral  community.  To 
challenge  Its  well  establBhed  policies  as  Ule- 
gal,  Immoral  and  unjust,  is  to  pose  a  threat, 
the  seriousness  of  which  seems  at  times  to 
escape  the  critics  themselves,  whether  by  the 
callowness  of  youth  or  the  callousness  of 
usage."  It  must  be  recognized  that  society 


will  defend  itself  against  this  threat,  if  It 
be  carelessly  wielded. 

The  solution  can  only  be  the  cultlvatloii 
of  political  discretion  throughout  the  pop- 
tUace,  not  least  In  the  student  and  academic 
community.  A  manifold  work  of  moral  and 
political  inteUlgence  is  called  for.  No  political 
society  can  be  founded  on  the  principle  that 
absolute  rights  are  to  be  accorded  to  the 
Individual  conscience,  and  to  all  individual 
conscience,  even  when  they  are  In  error. 
This  is  rank  individualism  and  to  hold  It 
would  reveal  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  poUtlcal  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  political  community  Is 
bound  to  respect  conscience.  But  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  this  obUgatlon  supposes  that  the 
consciences  of  the  citizens  are  themselves 
formed  and  Informed. 

Therefore,  the  final  question  may  \>t, 
whether  there  is  abroad  in  the  land  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  moral  and  political  discre- 
tion, in  such  wise  that  the  Congress  could, 
under  safeguard  of  the  national  security, 
acknowledge  the  right  of  discretionary  armed 
service. 

To  cultivate  this  power  of  discretion  is  a 
task  for  all  of  us. 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 
WRITES  OP  TEXAS'  VANISHING 
WILDERNESS,  AND  OP  THE  BIG 
THICKET  IN  EAST  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  today  a  man  who  is  a 
student,  and  a  ooncemed  one,  of  con- 
servation. I  siJeak  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  has  recently  published  an 
excellent,  if  alarming,  book  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  fabulous  wil- 
derness areas  in  my  State  of  Texas.  The 
book  is  called  "Farewell  to  Texas,  the 
Vanishing  WUdemess,"  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  read  it  and  consider  it  well 
in  connection  with  their  own  States,  be- 
cause it  is  a  boolE  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  by 
Justice  Douglas  on  this  subject. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
was  Interviewed  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
on  the  "Today"  show  on  television,  and 
he  described  the  various  vanishing  wil- 
derness areas  of  my  State,  particularly 
the  Big  Thicket,  consideration  of  which 
forms  the  first  chapter  of  his  book.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  the  area  of  which  I 
am  trying  to  preserve  a  part  through  the 
pending  bill,  S.  4,  the  proposed  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  bill. 

Mr.  Duncan  Spencer  wrote  a  concise 
and  warm  review  of  Justice  Douglas' 
book  for  the  Evening  Star  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  Tuesday,  June  13. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  his  review,  published  In  the 
Washington  Star,  of  Tuesday,  June  13, 
1967,  of  the  book,  "Farewell  to  Texas," 
written  by  Justice  WlUiam  O.  Douglas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star,  June 

18,  1967] 
A  Book  rot  Todat — CoNsssvanoH  w  TKias 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 
("PareweU  to  Texas."  By  Winiam  O.  Doug- 
las. McGraw-Hm.  242  pages.  $6.85.) 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas'  21st  book  teUs 
tbe  melancbtfly  tale  of  cozMervatiaix  In  tbe 
wUdemeas  areas  of  Texas. 

It  Is  the  first  volume  of  **nie  American 
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WUdoRMM  Seilfla,"  of  whleh  DougUs  u  gen- 
•rml  editor.  "FueweU"  tak«a  the  reader  on  a 
guided  tour  of  the  remaining  prlmaral  for- 
ests, mniin tains  and  plains  of  the  Loim  Star 
state,  speUlng  out  In  flat  prose  what  was 
there,  what  Is  there  now,  and  what  wont  be 
there  very  much  longer. 

Douglas  U  a  heartfelt  enemy  of  private 
enterprise,  the  lumberman,  developer,  ranch- 
er, dammer.  miner.  "They  see  a  tree  and 
think  In  terms  of  board  feet.  They  see  a  ciur 
and  think  In  terms  of  gravel.  They  see  a 
mountain  and  think  In  terms  of  excava- 
tions." The  answer,  he  believes,  U  federal 
ownership,  strict  National  Park  Service  con- 
trol. 

In  making  his  case  for  preservation,  Doug- 
las concentrates  oo  desert,  mountain,  for- 
est— areas  of  Isolation  which  the  entrepre- 
neur has  begun  to  touch  only  after  all  the 
more  easily  exploitable  land  has  been  used. 
These  are  the  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas,  the 
Big  Bend  country  of  the  Southwest,  the  cen- 
tral hill  country  (where  LBJ  Uves),  and  the 
mountains  and  canyons  of  the  Rio  Orande 
and  Pecos  Rivera.  In  all  these  places,  with 
the  polite  exception  of  the  President's  sur- 
roiinds.  conservation  la  under  assault  by 
what  Douglas  calls  "Modem  Ahabs"  (Ahab 
the  biblical  king  of  Samaria,  not  Melville's 
captain). 

But  Douglas  has  a  couple  of  heroes,  too. 
nrst,  of  course,  is  the  land  Itself,  which  he 
catalogues  with  a  loving  and  knowing  eye, 
even  supplying  the  reader  with  a  catalogue 
of  fern  and  orchid  species.  Others  Include 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  the  few  Texans  who  have  donated  lands 
to  the  park  service. 

Douglas'  subject  Is  a  good  one.  His  treat- 
ment of  it  is  in  part  polemical,  in  part  botan- 
ical, interspersed  with  personal  and  local 
anecdotes.  Instead  of  singing  praises,  he 
lists  species.  But  because  be  la  who  be  Is, 
clumslnees  looks  like  ruggedness. 


June  H,  1967 


June  U,  1967 
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EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  HARRY  TRUMAN  BY 
WASHINGTON,  MO.,  CITIZEN  AND 
DIBOLL,  TEX.,  FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Triiman,  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  has  ever  held  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  turned  83  years  old 
recently.  On  that  occasion,  the  Washing- 
ton, Mo..  Citizen — a  weekly  newspaper, 
ran  a  fine  tribute  to  him  in  its  May  14 
edition.  I  did  not  see  that  article,  but 
fortunately  one  of  the  better  Texas  week- 
lies, the  Free  Press  of  Dlboll,  Angelina 
County,  in  east  Texas,  reprinted  that 
article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoio  the 
editorial,  as  reprinted  In  the  Dlboll,  Tex.. 
Free  Press,  of  June  8, 1967,  entitled  "His- 
tory and  Harry  Truman,"  originally  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington,  Mo.,  Citizen 
of  May  14,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
u  follows: 

IFrom  the  DlboU  (Tex.)  Free  Press,  June  8, 
1967] 

HlSTOKT  AlTD  HaSBT  TkT7MAH 

Tlwy  had  a  birthday  party  in  Kansas  City 
last  Monday  for  former  President  Harry  S. 
Tnaaaa,  but  Mr.  Truman  wasn't  present  to 
hear  them  sing  "Happy  Birthday."  It  was  his 
83rd  birthday. 

Mr.  TVuman  doesn't  get  out  much  these 
days,  and  hasnt  been  in  his  office  In  the  Tru- 
man Library  In  Independence  for  many 
months.  He  lant  as  wpry  as  he  used  to  be  a 
f tw  years  ago,  but  probably  reads  more  now 
than  ever  before.  Age  has  a  way  of  creeping 
up  on  aU  of  us. 


The  only  Mlasourian  ever  to  be  president  of 
the  United  States  guided  this  cotintry 
through  the  most  critical  period  in  this  na- 
tion's history — and  he  did  an  exceUent  Job 
of  it! 

The  burdens  that  lie  inherited  when  he 
took  office  were  enormoiis.  World  War  II  was 
still  going  on.  He  bad  to  finish  that,  and 
after  it  was  finished,  he  had  to  lead  the  na- 
tion back  into  normalcy. 

And  before  he  was  flnlshed  with  that,  he 
had  to  stop  communism  in  its  tracks  in  Ko- 
rea, and  for  his  entire  seven  years  in  the 
White  Hoviae,  he  was  faced  with  a  cold  war 
that  threatened  to  get  hot  any  moment!  He 
kept  It  cold  I 

During  all  of  his  years  in  the  White  HouEe, 
he  didn't  have  the  baet  Congress  to  work 
with.  It  went  along  after  a  fashion,  but 
whatever  was  done  had  to  be  done  by  the 
man  from  Missouri,  who  certainly  dldnt 
have  everybody's  respect  at  the  time.  Today 
the  respect  for  him  is  growing  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land. 

Harry  Truman  was  tlrst  of  all  an  honest 
man  with  a  lot  of  Mlseourl  common  sense. 
He  had  some  bad  men  around  him,  but  no 
President  has  ever  escaped  from  that.  The 
opportunists,  the  moochers,  grafters,  and 
fakers  are  always  around,  like  flies  aroimd 
a  Iiunp  of  sugar  I 

Korea  wasn't  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  Harry  Truman  stopped  communism 
In  Its  tracks.  He  also  stopped  It  In  Greece, 
and  In  "Turkey,  and  Western  Europe  probably 
would  not  be  what  it  is  today  if  it  hadnt 
been  for  the  man  from  Missouri — the  man 
with  the  sharp  tongue.  He  fathered  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Western  Europe,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organltatlon  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  a  similar  alliance  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Probably  no  other  President  in  the  history 
of  this  country  did  more  than  Mr.  Truman. 
and  probably  no  other  President  had  such 
fluctuations  in  popularity.  He  was  riding  the 
crest  of  the  polls  one  day  and  when  he  went 
down  a  week  later,  he  came  right  back  up. 

This,  by  the  way,  brings  up  an  interesting 
point  about  a  poll  of  historians  taken  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  early  sixties  on  how  they 
thought  Mr.  Truman  would  end  up  in  his- 
tory. 

This  poU  included  76  of  the  nation's  his- 
torians. They  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  near 
great  Presidents.  No  poll  has  been  taken 
since  then,  but  the  chaaces  are  Mr.  Truman 
would  end  up  today  in  the  group  of  Great 
Presidents,  and  {M'obably  will  go  down  in 
history  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  George  Washington. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  his- 
torians are  people,  and  the  whims  of  people 
are  beyond  the  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ple. But  there  Is  one  thing  they  can't  take 
away  from  this  man  is  Independence — he 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  wouldn't  stand 
for  any  tomfoolishness! 

And  he  probably  had  more  coiu-age  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  served  In  the  White 
House.  The  power  of  other  nations  in  Mr. 
Truman's  time  was  awesome.  Destruction 
could  come  swiftly  and  completely.  He  used 
this  power  to  end  World  War  n.  He  has  men- 
tioned that  that  was  the  most  difficult  de- 
cUlon  he  tiaa  ever  been  called  on  to  make— 
the  decision  to  use  the  A-bomb! 

He  knew  that  many  innocent  people  would 
be  killed,  and  others  crippled  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  It  was  a  decision  that  only  a  great 
man  could  make.  Maybe  history  will  blame 
him  for  that,  but  history  can  never  blame 
him  for  bringing  the  bloodiest  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  to  an  end  with  that  one  act. 
WAsmwcTON  (Mo.)  CmziN 

Mat  14. 1967. 


TEXAS       LEGISLATURE       REPORTS 
TEXTILE   INDUSTRY'S   CONCERN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send   to   the   desk   for  printing  in   the 


Record  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
adopted  May  29.  1967,  concerning  the 
Importance  and  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  domestic  textile  Industry  in 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  will  be  received  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXNATX  CONCDXaXNT  RXSOLDTION  92 

Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  understands  and  tccepta  the  need  for 
a  substantial  volume  of  international  trade 
In  textile  products;  and 

Whereas.  Current  trade  policies,  however, 
have  generated  Imports  Into  this  country  in  a 
volume  at  a  rate  of  growth  that  seriously 
threatens  the  economic  stability  of  the  cot- 
ton farmer,  of  the  primary  U.S.  textile  In- 
dustry, the  apparel  Industry,  the  wool  pro- 
ducer and  the  chemical  and  machinery  indus- 
tries, and  many  other  Industries  which  supply 
and  serve  the  U.S.  textile  industry;  and 

Whereas.  Texas  future  well-being  depends 
heavUy  on  the  economic  stability  and  con- 
fidence of  these  industries;   and 

Whereas.  Texas  U  one  of  this  nation's  lead- 
ing producers  of  cotton.  In  1966  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  waa 
produced  in  Texas.  Texas  cotton  farms  em- 
ploy about  160.000  persons  and  provide  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  naO-mlUlon,- 
and 

Whereas,  The  apparel  and  primary  textile 
industries  of  Texas  employ  30,000  persons  and 
have  a  combined  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
•100-mllllon.  Including  employment  in  gins, 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  farm  and  gin  machinery 
manufacturing  and  transportation,  more 
than  230,000  Texans  are  dependent  on  cotton 
and  cotton  textiles  for  their  livelihood;  and 
Whereas,  Aside  from  cotton,  Texas  1-  the 
country's  leading  producer  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair, and  the  Texas  {letrochemlcal  industry 
Lb  a  leading  supplier  of  materials  used  in  the 
production  of  synthetic  fibers;  and 

Whereas,  Texas  heavy  dependence  on  tex- 
tile and  related  industries  is  such  that  this 
legislature  cannot  ignore  the  tremendous 
flood  of  cotton,  wool  and  num-made  fiber 
textile  goods  that  are  devouring  this  coun- 
try's domestic  market;    and 

Whereas,  Ten  percent  of  the  United  States 
cotton  textile  market  in  1066  was  bbsorbed 
by  Imports  of  more  than  1.8  billion  square 
yards  of  cotton  textile  goods.  And  Imports 
in  1967  are  running  11  percent  ahead  of  last 
year's  record  total. 

Whereas.  In  1966,  10  per  cent  of  this  coun- 
try's made-made  fiber  textile  market  was 
absorbed  by  Imports  of  almost  800-mUllon 
square  yards  of  man-made  fiber  textiles. 
Man-made  fiber  textile  imports  have  In- 
creased more  than  600  per  cent  since  1961. 
and  this  year  are  running  26  per  cent  ahead 
of  last  year's  total;   and 

Whereas,  Twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  wool  market  has  been  absorbed 
by  wool  textile  importa  amounting  to  more 
than   179-miIllon  square  yards:   and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
porta have  replaced  Jobs  In  the  United  States 
for  200,000  to  260.000  persona  directly  In  tex- 
tile, plus  another  100.000  to  150.000  In  those 
industries  which  supply  matorials  and  serv- 
ices to  textiles;  and 

Whereas,  The  rapid  and  sharp  increase  In 
textile  Importa  demonstrates  clearly  that 
present  policies  governing  Importa  of  taxtUe 
producta  do  not  provide  for  the  development 
of  orderly  trade;  rather,  they  crtata  extreme 
disruption  In  U.  S.  textUe  marketa  and  de- 
prive hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ment. The   taxtUe   tariff   reductions  negoti- 


ated during  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
can  only  invito  further  increases  In  importa 
and  resulting  unemployment;  now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  the  ex- 
ecutive    and     legislative     branches     of     the 
United  States  government  to  recognize  the 
inunediato   urgency   of  the   textUe  Importa 
situation    and    move    promptly    to    Impose 
meaningful  quantitative  controls  on  importa 
of  cotton,  man-made  fiber  and  wool  textUe 
Importa,  and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Texas 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
PaxsTON   Smith, 
Lieutenant   Governor,   President   of 
the  Senate. 

BxN  Baxnes, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  S.  C.  R.  No.  92  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  27,  1967. 
Chables  Scbnabel, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  S.  C.  R.  No.  92  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  29,  1967. 
DoaoTHT   Haixman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  problem  of  textile  imports  is  one  of 
increasing  concern  to  my  State.  The 
Texas  Legislature,  in  its  session  Just  con- 
cluded, has  pointed  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  textile  industry  in  Texas. 
Texas  is  the  Nation's  leading  producer 
of  wool  and  mohair;  Texas  produces 
more  than  30  percenC  of  the  Nation's  cot- 
ton. Increasing  imports  of  foreign  textiles 
therefore  have  the  potentiiU  for  great 
harm  to  the  economy  of  Texas,  and  pro- 
posed tariff  changes  can  contribute  to 
such  a  result. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  PRIVATE  PERSON 
IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3, 1967,  Dr.  A.  G.  D.  Wiles,  president 
of  Newberry  College,  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's finest  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Citadel,  my  alma  mater  in 
Charleston. 

In  this  address,  entitled  "The  Role  of 
the  Private  Person  In  America  Today," 
Dr.  Wiles  exhorted  us  all  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  This 
exhortation  was  tempered  with  a  warn- 
ing that  to  become  involved,  we  must  be- 
come informed,  that  we  should  become 
a  nation  of  readers. 

Dr.  Wiles  pointed  out — and  rightfully 
so — that  the  individual  should  not  criti- 
cize any  segment  of  our  everyday  life 
until  he  has  become  thoroughly  informed 
on  this  particular  segment,  and  he  fur- 
ther said: 

Our  form  of  government  is  dependent  upon 
the  individual  responsibility  of  each  of  us, 
and  we  are  not  keeping  ourselves  up  to  the 

task. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  Dr.  Wiles' 
speech  to  be  very  well  prepared  and 
thought  provoking.  I  should  like  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  context  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Tbk  Rolx  or  TRX  ParvATK  PHtsow  in  Amkxica 

TOUAT 

(By  A.  O.  D.  WUes,  president,  Newberry 
CoUege) 

Harvard  University's  Douglas  Bush  lias 
recently  cried  out,  "O,  that  we  were  a  nation 
of  readers";  and  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature's  editor  Norman  Cousins  has  said 
In  an  essay: 

"We  [Americans]  have  everything  we 
need,  .  .  .  except  the  most  important  thing 
of  all — time  to  think  and  the  habit  of 
thought.  We  lack  time  for  the  one  indlBi>en- 
sable  for  safety  of  an  individual  or  a  nation." 

Both  these  highly  regarded  thinkers  are 
saying  the  same  thing:  Let  us  read  signifi- 
cant works  serioiisly  and  think  seriously  If 
we  are  to  save  our  nation;  and,  indeed,  the 
world,  leadership  of  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  They  are  saying  that  very  critical 
questions  are  before  us,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  we  are  lll-equlp^>ed  to  deal 
with  them  because  we  have  not  read  seri- 
ously and  thought  seriously  about  them.  In- 
directly they  are  saying  that  ovir  form  of 
government  Is  dependent  upon  the  individ- 
ual responsibility  of  each  of  us,  and  that  we 
are  not  keeping  ourselves  up  to  the  task. 

Looked  at  closely,  their  argument  can  stir 
little  objection  In  us.  It  is  essentially  true. 
Deep  down,  too  many  of  us  have  not  a  rea- 
soned, thoughtful  view  about  federal  aid  to 
education,  the  legal  barrier  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools  or  to  In- 
dictment of  an  alleged  criminal  on  the  basis 
simply  of  hie  own  confession,  about  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Bill,  the  national  debt,  Vietnam, 
foreign  aid  to  underprivileged  countries, 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Communism,  or 
the  vast  window-dressing  of  our  own  present 
culture  and  society,  to  mention  Just  a  few 
of  the  critical  Issues  before  us. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  squawk  like 
chickens  In  a  chicken  yard  at  feeding  time. 
Our  government  (^>erates  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  it  will  fail  unless  that  con- 
sent is  based  on  out  sound  knowledge  derived 
from  sound  reading  and  thinking. 

Where  do  we  find  the  soimd  reading?  Not 
generally  in  the  dally  newspapers,  which  are 
usually  not  sound  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
"daily"!  Nor  generally  in  the  alluring  paper- 
backs In  every  air  port  and  drug  store!  We 
must  find  the  sound  reading  through  going 
to  original  materials  where  available,  and 
throxigh  inquiring  of  learned,  thoughtful 
friends  and  of  selective  and  descriptive 
bibliographies . 

May  I,  as  a  humble  and  limited  observer 
and  reader,  give  you  some  hand-upe  In  ad- 
vance? 

(1)  In  an  effort  to  find  out  whether  fed- 
eral aid  to  education — in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants — Is  on  the  level  and  is  or  is  not 
advisable  to  bolster  local  and  private  aid,  in 
the  light  of  the  swift  rise  in  high  school  and 
college  population  and  In  the  light  of  rapldl; 
changing  and  expsoiding  areas  of  knowledge, 
let  us  reed  and  study  the  government  bills 
themselves  granting  federal  aid,  and  the  out- 
look on  the  bills  by  such  creditable  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
which  is  governed  by  otir  finest  college  and 
imlversity  presldente,  private  and  public. 

(2)  To  find  out  whether  dally  Christian 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  were  injurious  to  the  sensitivity  of 
minority  religious  groups,  or  whether  they 
are  objectionable  mainly  to  the  non- 
religious  and  the  atheistic  impulse,  we  might 
read  the  plaintiff's  pleas  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court's  decision,  and  the  objec- 
tions of  such  thoughtful  men  as  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen. 

(3)  To  discover  whether  police  methods 
with  apprehended  criminal  suspecte  have 
been  generally  so  undemocratic  and  brutal 
as  to  require  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
that  a  suspect's  confession  is  invalid  unless 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  has  been  in- 


formed of  his  right  to  have  a  lawyer  present 
during  questioning,  we  should  read  the  plaln- 
tifl's  plea  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court's  decision,  and  the  oommenta  of  such 
men  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  highly  reqjected 
poUce  chiefs  across  the  land.  This  is  a  very 
critical  matter  becaxise  out  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision has  come  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of 
Indlctmenta  against  persons  who  had  aUeg- 
edly  confessed  rape  and  murder. 

(4)  To  find  out  whether  the  Anti-Poverty 
Bill,  and  numerotis  related  bUls  Implement- 
ing the  Great  Society,  actually  boomerangs 
and  becomes,  in  many  instances,  "Anti- 
Work,"  we  must  read  the  bills  themselves, 
and  check  carefully  on  local  organizations  of 
local  citizens  set  up  to  Implement  them. 

(6)  To  come  to  some  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  seemingly  vast  national 
debt  of  $366,000,000,000  and  interest  rate 
thereon  as  well  over  $1.000jlX)0.000  a  month 
Is  defensible,  we  must  go  to  the  economista 
and  take  into  account  our  gross  national 
product  of  over  6700.000.000  annually, 
and  the  credlta  and  deblta  to  us  from  high 
government  spending.  Including  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  to  roads  and  to  the  aged  and  to 
the  unemployed,  and  the  debit  side,  of 
course,  of  high  taxes.  Abba  Lemer's  little 
book  Everybody's  Business:  A  Re-examina- 
tion of  Current  Assumptions  in  Economics 
and  Public  Policy  (Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  1961)  will  be  helpful  on  this  sub- 
ject In  Ita  later  chapters,  as  it  will  also  be 
on  the  subjecta  of  inflation  and  taxes. 

(6)  To  find  out  whether  the  nation  has 
taken  a  Justifiable  coxirse  in  Vietnam,  we 
should  read  the  SEATO  pact  of  1966,  to 
which  we  are  signatory,  and  which  brought 
South  Vietnam  under  it  and  guaranteed  her 
decent  treatment;  and  we  can  read  the  evi- 
dence on  who  first  conspired  against  and  in- 
vaded whom  in  Vietnam. 

(7)  To  determine  whether  the  great  sums 
in  foreign  aid  to  underprivileged  coxintrles 
are  justifiable — not  an  easy  task ! — we  should 
read  thoughtfully  books  like  Robert  Heil- 
broner's  Great  Ascent,  and  even  Lederer  and 
Burdick's  Ugly  American. 

(8)  To  check  whether  enduring  peaceful 
coexistence  with  Conununism  is  at  all  likely, 
or  whether  we  are  doomed  to  the  freeze  of 
cold  war  or  the  threat  of  hot  war  ad  infini- 
tum, we  should  flrst  read  key  writings  of  the 
shapers  of  world  Communism — Marx,  En- 
gels.  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao  Tse  Tung — and  trou- 
bled and  discouraging  going  it  Is  I — ^and  then 
read  our  own  authors  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  Communism,  such  as  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  in  Masters  of  Deceit,  and  our 
own  Mark  W.  Clark  In  From  the  Danube  to 
the  Yalu. 

(9)  Finally,  we  should  read  books  like 
Daniel  J.  Boorstein's  The  Image  to  keep  a 
weather  eye  on  this  country's  present  tend- 
ency toward  false  pride  and  false  Images  and 
false,  or  iintrue,  gods.  Boorsteln  pointe  out 
that  we  have  the  tendency  to  talk  too  big  in 
windy  labels  and  slogans  and  images,  that 
give  us  a  gaudy,  bogus  exterior.  Maybe  we 
should  have  done  with  the  constant  use  of 
such  terms  as  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New 
JYontier,  Great  Society,  the  soap  that 
cleanses  both  body  and  soul  without  the  use 
of  water,  the  cigarette  that  freshens  the  air 
you  breathe,  the  Madison  Avenue  man,  the 
greatest,  greatest,  greatest  on  earth  movie, 
drama,  game,  vacation,  hotel,  new^>aper, 
magazine,  jjerfxmie.  girl,  man,  the  only  liv- 
ing poUUclan'B  politician,  eto.,  eto.  This  is 
the  mental  and  emotional  smog  we  live  in, 
and  possibly  it  is  more  unhealthy  than  the 
material  smog  of  the  big  cities.  Wouldn't  it 
be  pleasant  again,  as  in  oldet  days,  to  vote 
for,  work  for,  live  with  a  plain,  quiet,  ordi- 
nary man  who  will  do  his  best? 

Only  by  such  reading  and  thinldng,  en- 
Joined  upon  us  by  two  of  our  finest  thinkers 
(Douglas  Bush,  and  Norman  Oovisins),  will 
we  find  the  path  to  safety,  and  honor,  and 
decency  for  ovur  country.  We  must  not  kid 
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oniMtvBS  tlwt  ««  are  too  busy  to  read,  to 
tttBk.  bacmiM  thU  is  Uddlng  aarmiwm  to 
dafeat.  We  naad  all  hands  on  dack.  and  all 
bands  able  ■— men. 

It  I  were  InitlTig  eheafs.  I  would  aay  to  jva 
jawig  men  of  tba  kmg  blue-crey  line:  "Ocana 
on,  Kuye.  let"*  get  behind  this  country,  the 
best  in  the  vmtlA,  IF  toe  wiU  understand  onA 
do  onr  port." 


HAWAn  8AYB  ALOHA  TO  ALLAN  J. 
McGDIRE 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  Preildent,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  dear  son  of  Hawaii.  He  la 
Allan  J.  McOulre,  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent family  of  Hawaii  and  a  family 
which  has  contributed  materlaJly  to  the 
bidlding  of  the  Hawaii  we  know  today. 

Death  came  to  Mr.  McOulre  last  Fri- 
day after  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the 
economic,  recreational,  and  social  struc- 
tures of  the  community.  Mr.  McOulre  was 
among  those  who  had  to  go  to  work  early 
in  life  in  order  to  help  provide  a  widowed 
mother  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  McOulre's  entire  professional  life- 
spanning  nearly  SO  years — was  in  the 
newq;M4>er  business.  He  rose  from  a 
menial  job  on  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
to  become  a  cost  accountant,  a  business 
department  ezecutlTe.  assistant  treas- 
urer, treasurer,  head  of  a  subsidiary  of 
the  compcuiy,  and  finally  a  director  of 
the  -Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency;  an 
agen^  formed  tai  1W3  to  manage  and 
ooOTdlnate  the  mechanical  production 
facilities  of  the  consolidated  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Through  his  long  association  with  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mr.  McOulre 
wofked  ceaselessly  toward  the  economic 
and  political  development  of  the  <«i»n^ 
He  and  other  members  of  his  family  are 
wkMy  recognized  for  the  active  roles 
they  have  played  in  the  achievement  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  50th  State  as  a  tourist  des- 
tinatkm  area. 

Tbe  late  Mr.  McOuire  was  indeed 
amoog  the  "builders  ot  Hawaii."  To  his 
family,  Mrs.  Pong  and  I  extend  deepest 
oondolenoes  In  Its  hour  of  sorrow,  and 
we  Join  the  community  in  bidding  aloha 
to  a  dear  son  of  HawaiL 


RIGHTS  CO"  YOUNG  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President^  a 
scholarly  and  eloquent  plea  for  the 
rights  of  youthful  offenders  in  the  juve- 
nile courts  was  made  recently  by  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Baaelon  of  the  UJS.  Court 
of  Ajweals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  an  address  at  Harvard  University, 
ApiU  14,  Judge  Bazelon  pointed  out  that 
the  Justification  for  the  juvenile  court 
fliystem  is  that  youngsters  «hftiiVi  sot  be 
tried— or  punWied — as  adults  for  crimes 
but.  instead,  should  be  given  treatment 
and  rehabilitated,  and  cared  for. 

But  not  an— In  fact,  not  many— teen- 
agers in  trouble  are  so  fortunate,  partic- 
ularly those  who  come  from  lower  in- 
come famines. 

Judge  Bazekn  dted  example  after  ex- 
ami^  of  youngsters  brought  before  ju- 
▼enJle  courts,  who  are  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  In  proceedings  blatantly 
unconstitutional. 


The  availabihty  of  freataxent  and  re- 
habilitation is  the  basic  reason  for  juve- 
nile courts.  But  an  too  frequently,  young 
people  in  need  of  help  do  not  receive  it. 

One  passage  in  the  talk  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  It  relates  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital — the  city  to  which  we  in 
the  Congress  have  a  unique  responsibil- 
ity. In  the  words  of  the  speech: 

In  the  DIatrtot  of  Colombia,  for  example, 
the  juTenlle  court  Is  OTerloaded  with  work. 
We  have  too  few  Judges,  too  few  supporting 
personnel,  too  few  public  Institutions  and 
too  few  dollars.  Last  year.  10.000  delinquent 
children  bad  their  cases  heaoxl  by  a  Juyenlle 
court  Judge  In  Washington.  We  have  only 
three  of  theee  Judges,  to  each  Judge  had 
about  3,600  cases,  about  14  a  day.  Tou  can 
readily  understand  why  85  percent  of  the 
children  "waived  counsel"  and  "aclcnowl- 
edged"  their  InvolTement.  With  a  caseload  of 
14  per  day.  the  Juvenile  judge  simply  cannot 
take  the  time  to  hold  trials. 

Life  magazine,  in  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial of  May  5,  commented  upon  Judge 
Bazelon's  speech  and  called  for  "a  reex- 
amination of  juvenile  Justice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Judge  Bazelon's  talk  and  the  Life 
magazine  editorial  b«  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  q^eech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  PKomss  or  Treatmkwt 

The  legal  profession  has  been  engaged  In 
more  than  one  revolution  during  the  past 
decade.  And  a  new  one  Is  beginning  now. 
The  spark  was  Morris  Kent,  a  seriously  dis- 
turbed Negro  boy  of  sixteen,  who  in  IMl 
was  picked  up  for  housebreaking,  robbery 
and  rape.  He  was  brougbt  before  the  then 
only  Juvenile  court  Judge  in  Washington 
who.  according  to  the  statutes  and  cases  in 
my  Jurisdiction,  was  supposed  to  give  Morris 
"care."  "concern"  and  "adequate  and  suit- 
able treatment."  But  these  flne  principles 
sound  false  In  the  real  world  of  the  nation's 
capital.  The  Juvenile  covirt  Judge  was  In  an 
Impossible  sltiiatton.  Hen  was  a  lad  "seri- 
ously disturbed."  desperately  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional care  and  trea<ZDent.  and  yet,  as 
Judge  LawBon.  who  was  appointed  to  our 
Juvenile  Court  after  the  Kent  case,  was  later 
to  say,  we  simply  "don't  have  a  place  in  the 
community  for  this  type  of  child."  Well, 
tbla  was  the  problem  for  tbe  Juvenile  court 
Judge  in  the  Kent  case.  And  be  chose  a  ra- 
ther Ingenious  solution.  He  washed  bis 
hands  of  the  whole  sorry  mess  and  "waived" 
bis  jurisdiction  to  the  adult  criminal  courts. 

Morris  stood  trial  as  an  adult  criminal 
and  the  Jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  house- 
breaking and  robbery  charges  although  it 
acquitted  blm  by  reason  of  Insanity  on  tbe 
rape  charges.  The  criminal  court  Judge  sent 
him  to  a  mental  institution  until  he  re- 
covered bis  sanity,  after  which  he  was  to 
serve  a  sentence  of  tblrty  to  ninety  years. 

My  own  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  con- 
viction and  sentence  even  though,  as  one  of 
my  colleagues  frankly  put  it,  "it  [waaj  a  fair 
Inference  from  the  record  before  us  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Juvenile  Court 
waived  Jurisdiction  was  because  [Morris] 
was  seriously  disturbed  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  lacked  facUiUes  adequately  to  treat 
tilm."  To  me.  It  was  "shacking  that  a  child 
was  subjected  to  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment as  a  criminal  because  he  was  thought 
to  suffer  from  a  serloiis  Rental  or  emotional 
disturbance." 

At  first,  Morris's  lawyer  asked  my  Court  of 
Appeals  to  rehear  the  case,  but  then  he  de- 
cided to  seek  Immediate  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  At  the  time,  observers  thought 
his  chances  were  rather  slim.  Since  Illinois 


eetabUshed  the  nation's  first  JuvenUe  court 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  never  reviewed  a  case  coming 
from  any  children's  court.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  Kent's  case.  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  sixty  years  of  Juve- 
nile courts,  the  Supreme  Court  al  the  United 
States  decided  to  look  into  the  record  of 
a  juvenile  proceeding.  The  Justices  opened 
the  door  cautiously,  and.  Judging  from  their 
opinlan.  they  recoUed  from  what  tbey  saw 
wlthm. 

"WhUe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  orig- 
inal laudable  pxirpose  of  the  Juvenile  courts. 
studies  and  critiques  in  recent  years  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  actual  per- 
formance measures  well  enough  against  theo- 
retical purpose  to  make  tolerable  the  im- 
munity of  the  process  from  the  reach  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  applicable  to  adults. 
.  .  .  There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  that  there  may 
be  grounds  for  concern  that  the  child  receives 
the  worst  of  both  worlds :  that  he  gets  neither 
the  protections  accta-ded  to  adult  nor  the 
solicitous  care  and  regenerative  treatment 
postulated  for  children." 

And  that  Is  what  I  want  to  discuss  today — 
"the  solicitous  care  and  regenerative  treat- 
ment postulated  for  children" — what  I  have 
called,  "the  promise  of  treatment." 


There  is  no  need  to  detail  for  the  audience 
the  history  of  the  Juvenile  courts.  I  do  UUnk 
that  we  may  profit  by  spending  a  few  min- 
utes discussing  the  legal  Justifications  for 
our  Juvenile  court  system.  All  of  us  know 
those  two  latin  words  "parens  patriae."  But 
what  does  that  phrase  really  mean?  Black's 
Ijaw  Dictionary — tbe  Noah  Webster  at  my 
profession — tells  us  that  parens  patriae  re- 
fers to  "the  sovereign  power  of  guardianship 
I  of  the  state)  over  persona  under  disability 
such  as  minors,  and  trna"«»  and  Incompetent 
persons."  I  suppose  that  is  a  good  dictionary 
definition,  although  it  does  not  help  us 
solve  any  of  the  difflcult  problems  In  this 
area  of  law.  Unfortunately,  for  sixty  years 
courts  have  been  using  that  phrase  as  If  It 
were  the  answer.  Tbe  judge  closes  his  eyes, 
waves  his  magic  gavel.  Intones  the  magic 
phrase,  and  the  problems  go  away.  Well, 
they  don't. 

A  chief  dliBculty  with  ><«■<•  v««Tig  the  Justi- 
fication for  Juvenile  courts  is  that  tbey  deal 
with  so  many  different  kinds  of  children: 
chUdren  who  have  committed  anti-social  of- 
fenses; children  who  are  neglected  or  aban- 
doned; children  who  are  disturbed  or  "be- 
yond parental  control,"  and  the  like.  There 
are  nine  different  categories  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Some  Jurisdictions  provide  dif- 
ferent labels  for  these  categories.  New  York, 
for  example,  claastflea  children  as  "ne- 
glected." "delinquent"  or  "In  need  of  super- 
vision." The  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
makes  no  distinction  whatsoever  although, 
in  practice,  the  Juvenile  court  classifies  chil- 
dren as  "dependent"  or  "deltnqnent."  It  Is 
understandable,  then,  that  jndgea  and  schol- 
ars have  luggwted  different  jtutiflcations  for 
society's  right  to  deal  with  tbe  child  at  all. 
At  tbe  risk  of  overslmpllficatian.  I  wlU  talk 
about  three  of  the  more  prevalent  justifica- 
tions. You  must  remember  that  I  am  over- 
simplifying, although  I  hope  I  am  not  draw- 
ing a  caricature. 

First,  there  are  those  who  think  that  the 
function  of  a  Juvenile  court  Is  to  punish. 
According  to  these  people,  a  child,  like  an 
adult,  who  commits  an  antl-soclal  act, 
should  be  held  responsible  for  it  unless  he  can 
show  that  he  has  some  kind  of  mental  con- 
dition which  excuses  him  from  responsibil- 
ity. This  la  the  position  taken  by  Justice 
OUpbant  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 
IjCt  me  read  to  you  from  one  of  his  opin- 
ions: 

"A  peaceful  dtlsen  has  the  right  to  be 
protected  by  his  government,  and  to  have  a 
spade  called  a  spade,  and  if  young  hoodlums 


are  mentally  incapable  of  a  criminal  intent 
tbey  sbuuld  be  put  to  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  proposition  In  a  court  of  law 
under  established  rules  and  are  only  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  afforded  to  other  citizens." 
[State  v.  Monahan,  15  N.J.  34.  104  A.  2d  21, 
40(1954)  (dlssentiiig opinion)]. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  Juvenile  court  cannot 
or  should  not  ever  undertake  to  "punish" 
children,  although  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  view  of  the  problem.  And,  of 
course,  it  completely  ignores  the  neglected 
child  or  the  child  who  Is  "beyond  parental 
control" — children  who  may  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed but  who  surely  are  not  "young  hood- 
lums." But  regardless  of  whether  Juvenile 
courts  should  sometimes  punish  children.  It 
Is  evident  that  punishment  Is  not  the  cen- 
trsJ  Justification  for  the  Juvenile  courts  as 
tbey  exist  today.  If  it  were  the  central  con- 
cern, we  wouldn't  need  Juvenile  courts  at  all. 
We  would  need  only  a  few  more  criminal 
court  Judges  and  some  extra  cells  in  the 
adult  Jails. 

There  are  others  who  suggest  that  our 
juvenile  courts  exist  to  protect  society.  In  the 
large  view,  I  cannot  quarrel  with  this  concept. 
If  we  succeed  in  helping  the  child,  we  will 
have  made  our  society  safer  also.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  much  talk  about  protection 
Ignores  the  element  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation. Then  protection  means  nothing 
more  than  getting  the  child  out  of  the  way, 
getting  him  off  the  streets.  If  we  are  going  to 
follow  Justice  OUphant's  advice  and  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  I'd  like  to  call  this  particular 
spade  preventive  detention.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  constitutional  or  moral  objections  to 
preventive  detention,  l'  think  I  can  assert 
with  some  confidence  that  it  Is  not,  nor  does 
anyone  claim  it  is,  the  only  or  even  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  our  Juvenile  courts.  Here, 
again,  if  removal  from  the  streets  were  the 
goal,  the  criminal  courts  could  provide  the 
solution  Just  as  quickly  and  perhaps  more 
effectively  than  a  Juvenile  court,  which  is 
restricted  to  essentially  nonpunltlve  proc- 
esses and  whose  Jurisdiction  \b  limited  by  the 
happenstance  of  the  child's  birthdate. 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  child  that  we  ap- 
proach a  satisfactory  Justiflcation  for  our 
juvenUe  courts,  at  least  as  they  exist  today. 
I  do  not  mean  that  punishment  and  safety 
are  not  factors  to  be  considered,  but  I  do 
claim  that  standing  alone  they  do  not  and 
cannot  provide  suitable  underpinning  for 
our  present  system.  The  central  Justification 
for  assuming  Jurisdiction  over  a  child  In  an 
Informal,  non-adversary  proceeding  is  the 
promise  to  treat  him  according  to  his  needs. 
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There  is  a  promise  of  treatment.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  might  have  been  proud  of 
it.  But  now  we  know  too  much.  We  look 
around  us  and  see  the  promise  broken  at 
every  turn.  It  is  full  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
And  yet.  it  is  made  to  do  double  duty.  It 
Is  used  to  Justify  tbe  Informal  non-adversary 
procedures  of  the  Juvenile  court;  used  again 
to  justify  the  child's  confinement. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  now  has  a  case  deal- 
ing with  a  boy  from  Arizona,  Oerald  Oault. 
Gerald  and  a  friend  were  supposed  to  have 
made  a  lewd  telephone  call  to  a  neighbor. 
While  his  mother  was  at  work,  a  probation 
ofScer  took  him  Into  custody  and  questioned 
him.  His  mother  returned  home  that  eve- 
ning, and  neighbors  told  her  that  her  son  was 
"detained."  She  went  to  the  detention  home 
where  the  officer  told  her  that  a  hearing 
would  be  held  the  following  day.  The  hear- 
ing was  held  in  the  Judge's  chambers  and 
no  record  of  the  proceedings  was  made.  There 
was  no  lawyer.  The  neighbor  did  not  testify, 
although,  seemingly,  Oerald  admitted  plac- 
ing the  call.  When  asked  what  section  of  the 
law  Oerald  had  violated,  the  officer  stated, 
"we  set  no  specific  charge  In  It,  other  than 
delinquency."  There   is   considerable  doubt 


about  the  Judge's  ultimate  determination. 
At  one  point,  he  thought  Gerald's  phone 
calls  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
elsewhere  he  said  Oerald  was  "habitually  In- 
volved in  Immoral  matters" — a  phrase  used 
in  Arizona's  Juvenile  court  statute — and 
ageUn  he  stated  there  was  "probably  another 
ground,  too." 

Probably  not  a  single  Justice  of  the  peace 
in  this  country  would  permit  an  adult  to 
be  convicted  In  such  a  proceeding.  Accord- 
ing to  the  briefs  and  eUlegatlons  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  almost  every  ingredient  of  the 
civilized  procedures  and  safeguards  which 
we  refer  to  as  due  process  of  law  was  miss- 
ing: Oerald  did  not  have  adequate  notice  of 
the  charges,  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
against  him,  he  did  not  have  counsel,  he 
was  not  warned  of  any  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  no  appellate  review  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  lack  of  a  transcript  made 
subsequent  review  of  what  actually  happened 
virtually  impossible.  I  understand  that  Juve- 
nile proceedings  are  not  criminal  proceed- 
ings and  that  these  procedures  and  safe- 
guards are  not  necessarily  applicable.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  though,  that  the  Ari- 
zona Supreme  Court  sought  to  Justify  these 
shortcuts  because  of  the  promise  to  treat 
the  child.  This  is  from  the  Arizona  court: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  tide  of  criticism  in- 
undating Juvenile  proceedings.  The  major 
complaint  deals  with  the  informal,  non- 
adversary  procedure  for  determining  delin- 
quency rather  than  the  treatment  rendered 
after  a  finding  of  delinquency.  On  the  other 
band,  Juvenile  courts  do  not  exist  to  punish 
children  for  their  transgressions  against  soci- 
ety. The  Juvenile  court  stands  in  the  position 
of  a  protecting  parent  rather  than  a  pros- 
ecutor. It  Is  an  effort  to  substitute  protec- 
tion and  guidance  for  punishment,  to  with- 
draw the  child  from  criminal  Jurisdiction 
and  use  social  sciences  regarding  tbe  study 
ol  himfian  behavior  which  permit  flexibil- 
ities within  the  procedures.  The  aim  of  the 
court  is  to  provide  individualized  Justice  for 
children.  Whatever  the  formulation,  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  authoritative  treatment 
for  those  who  are  no  longer  responding  to 
the  normal  restraints  the  child  should  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  his  parents." 

I  do  not  find  it  objectionable  to  deprive 
the  chUd  of  some  procedural  safeguards  If 
the  "Individualized"  treatment  he  is  sup- 
posed to  get  requires  the  sacrifice  and  If  the 
new  procedures  are  reasonably  fair.  We 
should  not  blind  ourselves,  though,  to  what 
"individualized"  treatment  In  our  juvenile 
courts  really  is. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example, 
the  JuvenUe  court  is  ovM-loaded  with  work. 
We  have  too  few  judges,  too  few  supporting 
personnel,  too  few  public  Institutions,  and 
too  few  dollars.  Last  year,  10,000  delinquent 
chUdren  tiad  their  cases  heard  by  a  juvenUe 
court  Judge  In  Washington.  We  have  only 
three  of  these  Judges,  so  each  Judge  bad 
about  3,600  cases,  about  fourteen  a  day.  You 
can  readily  understand  why  85%  of  the 
children  "waived  counsel"  and  "acknowl- 
edged" their  involvement.  With  a  case  load 
of  fourteen  per  day,  the  JuvenUe  Judge  sim- 
ply cannot  take  the  time  to  bold  trials. 

If  our  blindness  extended  only  to  these 
formal  procedural  matters,  our  Juvenile 
court  system  woiUd  probably  be  in  decent 
shape.  But,  in  fact,  blindness  and  Insensi- 
tivlty  pervades  the  whole  system.  A  short 
while  ago,  a  Negro  girl  named  Betty  Jean 
from  the  slums  of  Washington  was  brought 
before  tbe  JuvenUe  Court.  Her  attorney 
asked  for  a  psychiatric  examination.  He  sub- 
mitted the  following  facts:  His  client  had 
commenced  sexual  relations  at  the  age  of 
ten;  she  was  the  mother  of  an  Ulegltlmate 
child;  she  was  raped  by  a  neighborhood  boy 
at  the  age  of  sixteen;  she  had  nightmares 
and  saw  people  staring  at  her  when  the 
lights  were  out.  A  physician  who  had  treated 


her  from  time  to  time  added  the  opinion 
that  Betty  Jean  was  "known  ...  to  have 
been  a  disturbed  child  since  early  childhood" 
and  that  she  needed  "nothing  short  of  a 
complete  pisychlatric  study."  Tbe  juvenUe 
Judge  recognized  that,  under  the  law,  be  had 
discretion  to  provide  for  such  an  examina- 
tion and  that  the  community  had  hospitals 
avaUable  for  this  purpose.  But  he  did  not. 
Here  is  why:    (These  are  his  own  words.) 

"Such  experiences  are  far  from  being  un- 
common among  chUdren  in  her  socio- 
economic situation  with  the  result  that  the 
traumatic  effect  may  be  expected  to  be  far 
less  than  It  woiUd  be  in  the  case  of  a  chUd 
raised  by  parents  and  relatives  with  different 
habits  and  customs." 

So,  sexual  activity  at  the  age  of  ten — rape 
at  sixteen — are  "far  from  being  uncommon" 
in  the  slums,  and  Betty  Jean's  experiences 
would  not  touch  her  as  deeply  as  they  would 
others,  and  so  tbe  Judge  can  deny  her  access 
to  a  psychiatrist. 

I  do  not  deny  that  different  people  may 
be  affected  differently  by  the  same  experi- 
ences. But  the  insensitlvity  of  the  Judge's 
statement  and  slmUar  statements  asoazes  nae. 
And  tbe  statement  contains  an  internal  con- 
tradiction which  wrenches  the  whole  system. 

This  young  girl  came  from  the  slums — a 
subciUture  which,  according  to  the  Judge, 
insensltlzes  her  and  makes  It  inxpoeslble  for 
her  to  respond  to  experiences  which  would 
traumatize  the  rest  of  us.  Yet  if  Betty  Jean 
could  not  respond  to  the  rape,  why  the  as- 
sumption that  she  could  respond  to  other 
external  stlmuU — for  example,  the  rules  of 
behavior  in  our  society.  The  Judge  never 
asked  the  question  and  with  good  reason. 
Its  answer  would  undermine  his  confidence 
in  the  system  which  Incarcerates  Betty  Jean. 

For  the  purpose  of  denying  her  a  psy- 
chiatrist, the  judge  saw  that  Betty  Jean 
was  a  Negro  from  the  slums;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  her  away,  he  did  not,  or 
would  not,  see  the  same  thing.  For  that  pur- 
pose Betty  Jean  might  as  well  have  been  a 
white,  middle-class  chUd  from  the  suburbs, 
for  it  was  white,  middle-class  suburban 
values  to  which  the  Judge  was  asking  her  to 
respond.  You  and  I  know  that  suburban 
ChUdren  do  not  appear  regularly  before  our 
JuvenUe  courts.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no 
delinquency  in  tbe  suburbs,  or  that  these 
chUdren  have  no  problems.  But  they  have 
famUles  and  communities  which  are  inter- 
ested. And  effective  or  not,  at  least  tbey  care 
and  make  the  attempt.  They  know  where  the 
Judge  Baker  Clinics  are  in  this  country. 

Betty  Jean  is  the  kind  of  girl  we  must  deal 
wltb  in  the  courts.  And  if  we  recognize  that 
she  is  what  she  is  for  some  pvirposes,  how 
can  we  ignore  that  fact  for  other  purposes? 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  compartmentalizatlon  Is  a  sign  of  deep 
and  serious  Ulness  in  the  system. 

I  do  not  mean  to  present  answers  to  these 
questions.  I  mean  only  to  point  out  that 
there  are  questions  and  problems — serious 
ones — and  that  at  present  we  are  refusing 
to  face  them  because  we  are  mollified  by  the 
promise  of  treatment,  a  promise  which  is 
being  brcAen. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  make  that  promise 
a  reality,  and  perhaps  nobody  does.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  first  step  is  to  awaken  otir 
consciousness  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
promise.  We  must  first  know  that  there  is 
a  moral  and  legal  obligation.  As  it  is  now, 
we  are  confused  about  what  our  obligations 
are.  7'he  people  who  are  on  the  inside,  run- 
ning our  receiving  homes,  and  training 
schools,  and  prisons  and  hospitals,  know 
that  things  are  radically  wrong,  but  they 
wlU  not  speak  out.  And  the  people  on  the 
outside  do  not  want  to  see  tbe  truth,  so  tbey 
go  through  elaborate  rituals  In  order  to  blind 
themselves. 

When  I  was  In  California  recently,  I  lis- 
tened to  a  number  of  oflBcials  Involved  In  the 
correctional  process  complain  about  the  in- 
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adeqaaey  at  their  faeUltlas.  And  yet  not  oae 
of  tbaae  p«opl«  bad  evar  spoken  out. 

»>iM  U  tlMjr  ttaoucbt  tbar  mra  required 
to  acMf*  w^uit  «■■  glT«n  to  tbem.  Bveryone, 
frcNB  tbe  goftrds  to  tbe  pBydHdogtota,  bad  b»- 
oom*  aoets^a  juUtor^  flxlag  a  idpe  hen 

and  tbere,  sweeping  the  floor,  iw»Mny  cure 
the  heat  was  oai,  but  never  once  suggesting 
that  tbe  atruetara  was  faulty.  I  know  It  la  not 
easy  to  call  one's  own  uaefulneas  Into  ques- 
tion. But  the  struetun  i*  f axilty. 

I  dont  mean  to  aound  superdlloua  about 
you  workeKs  to  the  helping  prtrfeaslons  (or 
I  believe  you  are  attempting  to  do  your  Jobs 
honestly  and  sincerely.  And  in  any  event.  It 
Ul-bmoaaca  me  to  orltlclze  another  profes- 
sion on  this  aoore,  since  my  profession  la  un- 
doobtedly  the  wont  offender.  We  judges  are 
a  naooxcerul  lot,  and  there  are  numerous 
legal  doctrines  we  can  use,  and  do  use,  every 
cUy  to  avoid  seeing  what  Is  before  us.  Not 
many  months  ago,  a  federal  Judge  In  Cali- 
fornia received  a  handwritten  complaint 
from  a  prtaoner  in  a  state  InsUtutlon.  Such 
complaints  are  common  and  often  without 
foundation  In  fact.  And  courts  have  adc^ted 
a  shorthand  method  of  ridding  themselves  of 
such  matters.  In  the  ordinary  Judicial  opin- 
ion one  reads  that  such  complaints  touch 
matters  of  "Internal  discipline"  and  that  the 
ooorta  cannot  deal  with  these  problems. 
Something  In  this  particular  pleading  struck 
tha  Judge  and  he  ordered  an  evidentiary 
hearing.  This  Is  what  he  found :  The  prisoner 
was  confined  In  a  wlndowless  cubicle,  de- 
prived of  the  basic  rudiments  of  clvlllaed 
existence  Including  functioning  toUet  faclll- 
tlee  so  that  his  conerete  box  was  filled 
with  the  stench  of  hiunan  excrement.  The 
Judge  quickly  forgot  about  "Internal  dis- 
cipline" and  ruled  that  the  prisoner  was 
being  subjected  to  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment** and  directed  the  prison  officials  to 
remedy  the  situation  immediately  or  else 
release  the  Inmate. 

I  hops  ttiat  there  would  be  the  same  shock 
If  Jodgss  would  allow  themselves  to  know 
what  waa  happening  to  Juveniles.  But  we 
dont.  Tbe  other  day,  a  severely  disturbed 
ae  >un  leesa-yaar-old  sooght  a  Ju<UelaI  hearing 
on  tua  elatm  that  he  was  being  llle^Oly  held 
to.  oar  Dtotrlet  of  Columbia  Becalvlng  Home 
tar  Children  wttbout  receiving  any  psychl- 
atde  aaslatance.  He  had  been  at  tbe  Home 
(or  eight  months  awaiting  disposition  of  a 
pending  charge  in  the  Juvenile  court.  Tlie 
Judge  did  not  hold  a  hearing  to  learn  what 
tlia  Iltcta  were — because,  in  his  opinion, 
whether  or  not  the  child  waa  receiving  psy- 
ehlatile  aaststance  "was  not  geimans  to  the 
lawfulness  at  [the  Juvsnlle's)  confinement." 
I  can  searesly  Imagine  anything  more  "ger- 
ssane**  to  tha  "Ucwfulaess"  of  the  child's  con- 
fliUBMnt  than  a  claim — a  claim  incidentally 
'Which  the  attorney  tor  the  superintendent 
of  the  Institution  candidly  conceded  was 
trua— that  be  was  receiving  no  treatment  at 
all.  althou^  he  waa  despCTately  In  need  <a 
It,  and  although  the  promlae  of  treatment 
waa  the  Justification  for  Hr»M«'Tg  the  boy. 

Tlw  tact  that  we  are  Judges  makes  this  de- 
liberate bUndneas  even  mors  serious.  A  child 
oomss  before  us  and  claims  that  hs  Is  being 
told  lllagally.  TTie  aodety  asks  ua  to  say 
whather  or  not  ha  is  eorraet.  There  are  some 
Jndgea  who  think  that  thay  need  only  i^i- 
prore  the  way  In  which  the  Juvenile  home 
got  custody  of  the  child:  that  Is,  were  the  pro- 
«wsdlngs  ptopet.  was  the  order  of  oonfine- 
menrt  signed  by  the  right  person,  and  so 
forth.  Kven  If  this  were  the  extent  of  our 
duty,  and  I  do  not  think  It  ta,  society  per- 
ceives that  we  are  doing  much  more — name- 
ly deciding,  in  effect,  that  evsrythlnc  about 
the  raid's  eoBflnwment  Is  Isgal.  the  pro- 
rewllngi.  the  place  at  eonflnemant.  the  eon- 
dltaooe  a<  riimniMiiiaiiH  The  appsaisiiui  be- 
comes the  reaUty,  and,  In  effect,  we  are  put- 
ting o«  stamp  ot  apptoval  on  his  oonflne- 
menfe  and  OB  the  wlKde  syatasa  under  vtaleli 
he  le  held.  When  we  refnae  to  diaoover  tto 
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facta,  we  are  parttcl|>atlng  in  society's 
fraud — worse,  we  are  the  high  priests  in  black 
robea  who  soothe  society  Into  thinking  there 
la  no  fraud. 

These  comments  apply  to  all  judges  but 
most  particularly  to  the  Juvenile  court  Judges 
thmnsfilves  since  tliey  are  tbe  ones  cbarged 
with  administering  tbe  statutes.  I  say  "ad- 
mlnlstertng  the  statutes"  advisedly.  I  do  not 
mean  administering  the  Juvenile  homes.  Tbe 
Juvenile  court  Judges  n«ed  not  muckrake  by 
going  Into  the  homes  and  telUng  the  admin- 
istrator how  to  do  hla  Job.  However,  before 
tbe  Judge  approves  the  syatem  be  should 
know  what  the  system  la 

Appellate  Judges  pUy  a  very  different,  and 
I  xnig^t  say  much  more  Umlted  role.  We  must 
merely  make  sure  that  the  Juvenile  court 
Judge  knows  all  tbe  relevant  facts  and  exer- 
cises an  IntelUgent  Judgment  within  a  wide 
range  of  permissible  discretion.  For  us  this 
taak  Is  not  essentially  different  from  review- 
ing any  federal  administrative  agencies  which 
deal  primarily  with  property  values  as  op- 
posed to  personal  ones.  For  example,  we  do 
not  allocate  air  routes  or  Issue  television  li- 
censes. We  do,  however,  require  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  discover  all  the 
relevant  facts  and  base  their  decisions  on 
those  facts.  We  do  not  purport  to,  nor  can 
we,  make  the  judgments  themselves  but  we 
do  make  sure  that  the  agency  exercises  its 
Judgment  intelligently.  1  am  fully  wUllng  to 
acknowledge  that  JuvenUe  Judges  have  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  in  their  area.  But  ex- 
pertise and  discretion  ate  meaningless  with- 
out a  factual  basis. 

Having  discretion,  ot  course,  does  not 
mean  that  it  Is  being  exercised.  For  example, 
suppose  the  juvenile  court  Judge  had  before 
him  one  hundred  children,  each  with  differ- 
ent needs  and  different  problems.  And  sup- 
pose for  each  of  the  children  the  judge  made 
only  one  ot  two  decisions,  either  to  release 
him  or  to  send  him  to  the  one  Inadequate  in- 
stitution which  the  community  provides.  In 
a  recent  juvenUe  court  tecord  I  studied,  the 
dlapodtlon  order  was  pre-prlnted  with  two 
boxes:  prob«itlon  to  tbe  pcurents  or  commit- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I 
would  Dot  call  that  an  exercise  In  discretion. 
There  are,  after  all,  other  things  which  can  be 
done  ranging  from  provision  of  foster  care  to 
more  assistance  for  the  child's  parents,  from 
eonminnlty  programs  to  aendlng  the  child  to 
a  private  Institution.  And  I  think  that  an 
Imaginative  Juvenlls  court  jiidge  with  an 
Imaginative  staff  coiUd  provide  for  some  of 
these  alternatives  without  further  statutory 
authority.  To  be  fair.  I  must  say  that  it  U  not 
simply  a  failure  of  Imagination  which  limits 
the  search  for  alternatives.  It  is  also  a  lack  of 
Btaff,  of  time,  of  public  understanding,  and 
of  money. 

Saying  that  the  Juvenile  court  Judge  has 
discretion  doea  not  mean  that  it  U  not  being 
abused.  And  I'm  sure  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  is  being  abused  all  too 
often,  as  It  was  In  Betty  Jean's  case. 

I  think  a  court  la  JuatlAed  In  acting  In  this 
area  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  most  tradi- 
tional notions  of  what  a  eourt  must  do  when 
Utlgants  come  before  it.  However,  I  need  not 
rely  completely  on  the  inherent  responsi- 
bility of  courts,  for  the  leglslatxire  has  not 
been  silent.  For  example,  our  District  of 
Columbia  Code  requires  the  JuvenUe  Court 
Act  to  be  construed  so  that  "the  child  shaU 
receive  such  care  and  guidance,  preferably  In 
his  own  home,  as  will  serve  his  welfare  and 
the  beet  interests  at  the  District"  and  that, 
when  a  child  must  be  removed  from  his 
heme,  the  "coxnrt  shall  Kcure  for  him  cus- 
tody, care,  and  discipline  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equivalent  to  that  which  should  have 
been  given  him  by  his  parents."  How,  then, 
can  a  court  avoid  this  responsibility? 

Whers  doss  thU  all  leadf  Suppose  the 
Judges  and  the  peychlatrftits  and  the  oorree- 
tloa  oOlelals  begin  to  see  that  the  promise 


of  treatment  Is  a  fraud?  I  suppose  I  share  in 
some  degree  the  lawyer's  faith  that  If  we 
know  all  the  facts,  J\ist  decisions  will  follow 
naturally  and  the  treatment  wUl  become  a 
reality.  But  I  doubt  if  this  faith  Is  justlfled. 
In  May  of  1968  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  adopted  a  new  policy 
memorandiun  outlining  the  factors  which 
must  be  considered  before  a  Juvenile  is 
waived  to  the  adult  court.  It  la  now  the 
Juvenile  Court's  stated  policy  that  if  treat- 
ment is  not  available  the  child  should  be 
waived.  The  question  raised  by  this  new 
policy  is  clear:  Are  we  to  punish  someone 
because  the  community  has  not  provided  the 
means  and  facilities  for  his  treatment  and, 
perhape,  cure? 

I  have  advocated  the  first  step — learning 
tbe  facts — on  the  assumption  that  once  faced 
with  reality  we  would  be  jolted  into  action. 
Here  we  have  a  situation,  though.  In  which 
the  exposure  of  the  lack  of  treatment  will 
prompt  not  treatment — but  punishment.  I 
am  puzzled.  Perhaps  we  have  more  deeply 
Ingrained  escape  mechanisms  than  1  had 
imagined.  I  miist  say  that  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  for  the  escape.  None 
of  us  wanta  to  be  faced  with  the  possibUlty 
of  failure  and  none  of  ua  wants  to  have  our 
usefulness  called  Into  question.  If  the  Juv- 
enile court  Judges  require  treatment,  they 
would  have  had  to  face  the  possibility  that 
treatment  Itself  is  a  ruse,  at  least  when  we 
are  talking  about  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders particularly  associated  with  the  slums. 
Why  should  they  subject  themselves  to  the 
frustration  of  Impotence?  This  ixjssibllity  of 
failure  must  prompt  escape  m  this  whole 
area,  not  only  by  the  Judges,  for  if  the  Judge 
feels  threatened  by  the  fact  that  treatment 
may  be  an  illusion,  how  much  more  threat- 
ened must  the  doctors  and  social  worker* 
feel?  If  the  courts  and  the  legislatures  pro- 
vided a  peychiatrlst  for  each  disturbed  child 
then,  the  burden  ot  failure  would  shift  to 
you. 

I  do  not  mean  to  end  on  a  negative  note, 
but  I  have  all  these  doubts,  and  I  want  to 
share  them  with  you.  Perhaps  these  doubts 
win  lead  us  to  a  realization  that  we  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  treatmg  the  Indi- 
vidual unless  we  also  treat  his  society.  But 
whatever  the  solution.  Individual  treatment 
or  social  revolution,  the  situation  is  not  hope- 
lees.  The  h<^>e  comes  from  a  secret  weapon, 
the  same  one  which  the  Israeli  Ambassador 
told  me  about  In  194g  when  the  Arabs  were 
pushing  the  Israelis  Into  tbe  sea.  The  secret 
weapon  was  no  alternative.  They  simply 
could  not  contemplate  the  alternative  of 
failure,  and  neither  can  we. 

(Prom  Ufe,  Iilay  6,  1967) 
BaoKXN  PaoMiBK  TO  Jumrn.>s 

It  is  poaalble  for  an  American  dtisen  to  be 
tried  secretly  and  convicted  of  a  crime  with- 
out ever  hearing  the  charges  against  him; 
with  no  chance  to  face  his  accusers  or  to 
have  a  lawyer  represent  him;  and  with  no 
right  to  a  jury  trial  when  the  sentence  may 
mean  years  behind  bars.  All  this  can  happen 
If  the  accused  happens  to  be,  legally,  a 
juvenile. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  adults,  with 
the  best  of  Intentions,  took  away  some  sub- 
stantial civil  rights  ftom  youth.  In  exchange, 
*^sy  wrote  into  a  series  of  state  laws  the 
premise  that  Juveniles  In  trouble  or  aban- 
doned become  the  wards  of  the  court.  And 
In  return  for  that  surrender  of  rights,  the 
courts,  and  the  state  welfare  agencies,  would 
take  responsibility  for  treating.  rehabUltat- 
Ing  or  simply  caring  for  the  Juvenile. 

In  some  states  and  cities  the  bargain  has 
worked  out  well.  But  there  are  important 
exceptions,  according  to  Chief  Judge  David 
Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Dletrict  of  ColumUs.  He  says,  "We 
look  around  us  and  see  the  promise  broken 
at  every  turn.  It  Is  foil  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy." 
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Tbe  worry  about  Juvenile  Justice  la  part 
of  the  increased  ooncam  about  Juvenile  crime 
(youths  ot  16  to  17  have  tbe  highest  arrest 
rate  of  any  see  bracket).  Tbe  Increftse  Is 
greatest  in  the  slums,  but  even  the  wealthiest 
suburbs  have  more  and  more  delinquency 
problems. 

What  happens  to  those  who  get  Into 
trouble?  Often,  tbe  Juvenile  Judge  has  no 
place  to  turn  for  the  treatment  that  he 
should  be  guaranteeing  to  the  youth  In  his 
charge.  Deserted  children  and  others  who  re- 
quire psychiatric  help  are  lumped  in  with 
hard-core  delinquents.  There  never  seems  to 
be  enough  money  for  tbe  facilities  or  tbe 
people  to  help  tbem.  Worst  off  of  all  are  those 
jurisdictions  that  simply  have  no  place  to 
treat^Juvenlles.  Youths  are  either  released  to 
tbelr  pttfsnta  or  the  judge  "waives"  his 
guardlanahlp  and  passes  the  youth  along  to 
an  adult  court.  Last  year  some  600,000  youths 
appeared  before  Juvenile  oourts.  And  100,000 
of  tbem  are  now  doing  time  in  adult 
prisons — a  good  way  to  guarantee  that  many 
of  them  will  be  In  and  out  of  Jails  for  the 
rest  of  their  Uvea. 

Judge  Baselon  and  the  growing  number 
of  critics  of  the  Juvenile  court  system  may 
soon  get  a  prestlglouB  ally.  Last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  on  an  appeal  stemming 
{rom  a  Juvenile  court  case — the  first  time  in 
the  68-year  history  of  Juvenile  courts  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  look  Into 
and  to  review  tbelr  actions. 

Justice  Fortas,  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  tbe  Co\irt.  found  that  "WhUe  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  tbe  original  laudable  purpose  of 
juvenile  oourts.  studies  and  critiques  in  re- 
cent years  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  actual  performance  measures  well 
enou^  agalnat  theoretical  purpose  to  make 
tolerable  the  immunity  of  the  process  from 
the  reach  of  constitutional  guarantees  ap- 
plicable to  adults.  .  .  .  There  la  evidence,  in 
fact,  that  there  may  be  grounds  for  concern 
that  tbe  child  receives  the  worst  of  both 
worlds:  that  he  gets  neither  the  protections 
accorded  to  adults  nor  the  solicitous  care  and 
regenerative  treatment  postulated  for  chil- 
dren." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  Is  expected  soon  to 
rule  on  the  case  of  Gerald  Oault,  an  Arl- 
sona  boy  serving  six  years  of  detention  for 
allegedly  making  lewd  phone  calls  (a  crime 
for  which  tbe  maximum  adult  sentence  Is 
two  months).  He  was  found  guilty  after  a 
(erles  of  maneuvers  that  violated  every  defi- 
nition of  "due  process."  Answering  tbe  state's 
plea  that  the  boy,  then  15,  had  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  but  detained  for  de- 
linquency. Justice  FMtas  commented,  "Tou 
can  caU  It  a  crlnae  or  a  not-crlme,  or  you 
can  call  It  a  horse.  He's  still  deprived  of  his 
Uberty." 

If  tbe  Supreme  Court  rules  in  favor  of  the 
Gault  boy.  Juvenile  court  Justlcee  will  be  on 
notice  that  they  must  uphold  tbelr  end  of 
the  bargain  that  is  Implicit  In  Juvenile  law. 
And  tbe  Justices  will  also  have  to  insist  that 
their  states  proride  proper  facilities  for  their 
charges. 

Too  many  youths  in  difficulty  are  convinced 
that  the  adult  world  wants  only  to  "get" 
them — or,  at  best,  to  hide  their  problems 
and  consider  them  solved.  Injustices  in  the 
name  of  Justice  create  In  their  vlctUns  a 
lasting  grudge  against  society.  A  re-examl- 
nation  of  Juvenile  Justice  won't  solve  all 
problems  of  delinquency,  but  it  Is  an  essen- 
tial place  to  start. 


PROBLEMS  OP  POOD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Herbert  Halzman,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Private  Resources  of  the  Agency 
of  Intemational  Development,  sent  me  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  and  bulletin  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  food  production 
which  ctmfront  much  of  the  world's 
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population.  In  order  that  the  scope  and 
severity  of  this  problem  be  better  under- 
stood, and  the  efforts  of  this  agency 
kncrrm  and  appreciated,  I  would  like  to 
share  his  letter  with  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deas  Sxnatob  HATTtELD:  Present  world 
food  production  must  be  more  than  doubled 
In  little  more  than  the  next  three  decades  If 
mass  starvation  Is  to  be  avoided. 

This  impending  crisis  is  of  primary  con- 
cern both  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  tbe  n.S.  Oovemment,  but  a 
solution  can  only  be  realised  by  fuU  utiliza- 
tion of  tbe  food  production  processes  and 
distribution  capabUltlea  of  the  private  agri- 
cultural business  conununitles  in  tbe  United 
States. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, through  Its  olBoe  for  War  on  Hunger 
and  its  office  for  Private  Besouroes,  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  State  to  recruit  the 
participation  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity in  this  decisive  struggle. 

Tbe  enclosed  bulletin  (The  War  on  Hun- 
ger: A  Challenge  to  Busineta)  has  been  pre- 
pared to  help  Identify  the  opi>ortunlty  and 
programs  for  implementing  this  effort.  If 
you  would  care  for  additional  copies  to  dis- 
tribute to  your  constituents  in  agricultural 
industries,  they  will  be  available  upon 
request. 

If  you  would  care  to  discuss  this  vital  and 
timely  subject  In  your  newsletter  or  on  tele- 
vision or  radio  reports  to  your  constituents, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

We  appreciate  your  help  with  this  problem 
and  welcome  any  suggestions  you  may  have 
as  to  how  we  can  better  produce  the  con- 
certed effort  that  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  this  serious  need. 
Sincerely, 

HiSBKBT  9AI.Z1CAIT. 

Assistant    Administrator   for   Private 
Resources. 


SLAVERY  EXISTS  TODAY— SENATE 
SHOULD  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION       ON       SLAVERY— 

Lxxxvm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
speak  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  human  rights  conventions,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  conventions  are 
not  merely  academic  or  theoretical  exer- 
cises. These  human  rights  conventions 
proscribe  real  practices,  tragic  practices. 
The  Convention  on  Slavery  Is  a  perfect 
example. 

Slavery,  in  all  its  forms,  can  have  no 
part  In  clviliEed  society.  Many  persons 
in  the  Western  World  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  slavery  still  exists  in  some 
Middle  East  territories  and  in  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  But  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly  has  again  and  again 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  actual 
details  of  this  hideous  Institution. 

Iliis  history  of  the  international  fight 
against  slavery  is  a  continuous  one  and 
several  antislavery  conventions  have 
been  adopted.  In  1926  the  League  of  Na- 
tions adopted  such  a  treaty,  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  consented  to  ratification  by  the 
U.S.  Government  some  3  years  later.  The 
Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions,  and  Practices  Similar  to 
Slavery  was  adopted  on  September  25, 


1956,  to  amend  the  1936  c<xiventioa.  TUb 
more  recent  attempt  to  stifle  the  aetiODtf 
of  those  who  would  exploit  their  fellow 
man  outlaws  debt  bondage,  serfdMii,  the 
purchase  of  brides,  and  the  exploitation 
of  child  labor. 

On  July  25.  1957,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  adopted  the  Coa- 
vention  Concerning  the  AbollticHi  of 
Forced  Labor,  under  which  each  of  the 
countries  which  become  parties  to  this 
treaty  must  undertake  to  suppress  any 
form  of  forced  labor  for  political  rea- 
sons, for  economic  development,  aa  a 
means  of  labor  discipline,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  participated  in  strikes, 
or  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national, 
or  religious  discrimlnatioti. . 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  mere 
quixotic  attempts  to  transform  our  so- 
ciety into  a  Utopia  overnight.  These  are 
pragmatic  undertakings,  which  if  suc- 
cessful, will  bring  about  a  situation  which 
should  be,  but  unfortunately  is  not.  ex- 
istent without  these  treaties.  The  Anti- 
slavery  Society  of  London  reports  that 
2  million  slaves  exist  today,  in  1967.  I 
contend  that  by  becoming  a  party  to  the 
Conventions  on  Slavery  and  Forced  La- 
bor, the  United  States  can  really  help 
to  alleviate  this  dreadful  burden  upon 
the  world. 

Our  ratification  would  encourage  other 
nations  to  adhere  to  these  conventions 
and  implement  their  provisions  in  their 
own  territories.  Furthermore,  ratifica- 
tion would  place  the  United  States  in  a 
much  better  legal  and  moral  position  to 
protest  the  existence  of  slavery  in  coun- 
tries which  have  ratified  the  conventions 
but  which  fail  to  fulfill  their  obligatkxi 
in  practice.  There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Utilted  States  should  not 
become  a  party  to  these  treaties,  and 
there  are  so  many  reasons  why  we 
should. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  today  to  rein- 
state our  country  to  a  iXKition  of  leader- 
ship in  the  worldwide  fight  against  slav- 
ery. President  Abraham  Lincoln  drew 
our  domestic  mtsdeeds  In  this  field  to  a 
halt  105  years  ago.  Let  each  of  ua  do  our 
share  in  bringing  this  inhumnn  pzmctice 
to  a  halt  throughout  the  world.  Let  1067 
be  the  year  In  which  we  ratify  the  Sup- 
plementary Slavery  Convention  and  the 
Convention  Outlawing  Forced  Labor,  as 
well  as  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


JOSEPH  CARDINAL  RITTER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  Joseph  Cardinal  Ritter  in  St. 
Louis  last  weekend  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese 
over  which  he  presided  for  more  than  20 
years,  but  to  the  entire  St.  Louis  com- 
munity. Cardinal  Ritter,  who  celebrated 
his  &Oth  year  as  a  priest  April  29.  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  human  rights,  Justice, 
and  ecumenism. 

Less  than  a  year  following  his  appoint- 
ment as  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  he 
ordered  an  end  to  segregation  In  the 
Catholic  schools  In  his  Jurisdiction.  To 
Insure  compliance,  a  pastoral  letter  was 
issued  warning  of  antomatlc  exeommiinl- 
catlon  to  anyone  resorting  to  outside  au- 
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tlMHlty  in  order  to  resist  the  order.  Soon 
afterward,  discriminatory  practices  were 
ended  in  all  Catholic  hospitals  In  the 
archdiocese. 

Cardinal  Rltter  established  his  Arch- 
diocesan  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
in  August  1963.  Its  purpose  was  "to  for- 
mulate proerrams  of  action  that  will  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  now  Impede  the 
use  of  Ood-given  rights." 

The  cardinal  participated  enthusiasti- 
cally and  Influentially  in  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  During  the  delibera- 
tions, he  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  absolving  Jews  of  blame  in  the 
death  of  Jesus.  In  March  1964,  his 
Archdiocesan  Conunission  on  Ecumenism 
was  established. 

I  knew  Cardinal  Rltter  personally  and 
I  luiow  I  speak  for  all  Mlssourlans  when 
I  say  how  much  we  will  miss  him  and  his 
great  work  among  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
St  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  concerning 
the  record  of  Cardinal  Rltter  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Pfom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlapatch, 
June  12,  1967] 
Casdznai,  3rrTEX 

Caxdlnal  Joseph  Rltter  waa  a  powerftil  In- 
fluence lor  good  In  the  St.  Loiils  community 
as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese 
over  which  he  presided  for  more  than  20 
yean.  Beyond  that,  he  wa«  known  and  ad- 
mired In  many  parts  of  the  world,  for  his 
participation  In  mission  endeavors  but  most 
of  aU  for  his  advocacy  of  Uberal  attitudes  In 
the  lecoDd  Vatican  Council,  in  which  be 
took  a  leading  part. 

The  Cardinal  came  to  St.  Louis  from  In- 
dianapolis as  a  man  of  strong  will  but  of  gen- 
erally conservative  bent  in  religious  matters. 
He  was  profoundly  Influenced  by  Pope  John 
XZm,  however,  and  began  the  development 
of  progreaslve  poUdee  that  made  the  St.  Louis 
archdiocese  outstanding.  Though  tempered 
with  a  native  caution,  his  ability  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  change  at  an  age  when  most 
men  cUng  to  settled  ideas  testified  to  bis 
resiliency  of  mind  and  spirit. 

In  tile  ecumenical  movement  Initiated  by 
Pope  Jolin  and  the  Council,  Cardinal  Rltter 
became  an  advocate  of  religious  tolerance 
and  oo-operatlon,  not  only  by  his  own  ex- 
ample but  In  the  freedom  he  gave  his  asso- 
ciates. The  late  Msgr.  Daniel  Moore,  for  ex- 
ample, was  enoouiuged  to  become  the  fore- 
most St.  Louis  clerical  advocate  of  ecumen- 
ism, and  also  to  develop  the  St.  Louis  RetHevo, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  into  the  foremost 
diocesan  newspaper  In  the  United  States. 

Although  he  was  completely  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  school  system. 
Cardinal  Rltter  Invariably  supported  what- 
ever measures  the  city  undertook  to  assist 
the  public  schools.  Although  he  directed  the 
collection  of  large  sums  of  money  for  Cath- 
olic charities  he  gave  strong  support  to  ttie 
United  Fund  and  other  commiinlty  welfare 
endeavors.  As  is  well  known,  he  integrated 
the  archdiocesan  schools  years  before  the 
Supreme  Court  outlawed  segregation  In  the 
nation's  public  schools. 

Withal,  the  Cardinal  was  a  pious,  unpre- 
tentious and  kindly  person,  as  Mayor  Cer- 
vantes said,  "a  man  of  Ood  who  not  jnly 
believed  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  but  like- 
wise the  brotherhood  of  man."  He  lived  a 
full  life  and  left  much  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered,  and  surely  would  not  have 
asked  for  any  more  than  he  had. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
June  12, 1B67] 

Joseph    Casoinai.   RrrnER 

St.  Louis  and  the  nation  have  lost  a  citizen 
of  sterling  quality  in  the  death  of  Joseph 
Cardinal  Rltter. 

In  a  brilliant  career  in  the  church  and  in  a 
wide  variety  of  community  projects  stretch- 
ing back  more  than  half  a  century  since  his 
ordination  In  a  country  parish  In  Indiana, 
Cardinal  Rltter  has  always  been  a  monu- 
mental man. 

Successively  Bishop  and  Archbishop  of 
Indianapolis,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  since 
1946  and  made  a  cardinal  in  1961,  Cardinal 
Rltter  followed  In  the  spirit  of  saintly  Pope 
John  who  gave  him  his  red  hat. 

During  all  of  the  more  than  two  decades 
he  has  resided  In  our  city,  Cardinal  Rltter 
has  fought  the  good  flght  for  understanding, 
peace  and  love  in  his  own  church  and  In  the 
wider  community  beyond. 

He  desegregated  the  parochial  schools  20 
years  ago,  as  he  had  done  in  Indianapolis. 
He  took  the  side  of  the  Jews  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  new  Temple  Israel  in  Creve 
Coeur.  He  was  always  in  the  forefront  among 
those  in  the  Vatican  Council  In  Rome  who 
sought  to  modernize  the  church  and  give  the 
laity  a  broader  role  In  church  affairs. 

He  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by 
Eden  Theological  Seminary  and  was  the  first 
Catholic  leader  in  America  to  approve  Joint 
marriage  ceremonies  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

In  1965  he  was  given  the  Humanitarian 
Award  as  that  citizen  whose  whole  life  had 
truly  been  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  citation  stated  that  he  was  "beloved 
of  his  own  flock  and  of  all  faiths  for  his 
wisdom,  his  vision,  and  for  his  compassion 
for  all  the  family  of  God  .  .  .  His  whole  life 
has  been  testament  to  his  love  of  all  man- 
kind." 

This  great  and  noble  man  who,  with  all  the 
honors  which  came  to  him,  always  retained 
his  humility  and  his  abiding  love  of  all  the 
children  of  God,  has  as  his  monument  a 
career  of  service  which  will  be  a  beacon  to 
others  to  follow  for  aU  time. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  Federatlonlst  car- 
ries an  article  by  George  Taylor  which 
summarizes  well  the  urgency  of  combat- 
ing the  air  pollution  problem. 

Public  understanding  of  how  air  pol- 
lution adversely  affects  them  is  essential 
in  combating  this  menace  to  our  health 
and  prosperity. 

The  Federatlonlst  performs  a  valuable 
public  service  In  carrying  such  an  in- 
formative and  readable  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Fight  for  Clean  Air," 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thx  Fight  »o«  Clean  Ka. 
(By  Oeorge  Taylor) 

(Note. — George  Taylor  is  an  economist  In 
the  APL-CIO  Department  of  Research.) 

When  the  right  circumstances  conspire,  air 
pollution  can  turn  Into  a  deadly  mass  killer. 

In  1930,  there  were  60  people  killed  when  a 
deadly  smog  settled  In  over  the  industrial 
Meuse  Valley  In  Belgium. 

In  1948,  the  steel  and  chemical  town  of 
Donora.  Pennsylvania,  was  visited  by  a  fog 
and  a  temperature  inversion  which  left  20 
dead. 

In  1960,  a  tank  of  poisonous  hydrogen  sul- 


fide was  accidentally  released  to  the  atmos- 
phere from  an  oU  refinery  in  Mexico  city 
The  toll:  22  dead  and  320  hospitalized. 

In  1952,  a  "black  fog"  hung  like  a  shroud 
over  London  toe  four  days  and  took  4,000 
lives. 

Ten  years  later,  both  London  and  New  York 
City  suffered  through  serious  smogs. 

And  Just  last  November — as  if  to  publicize 
the  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
about  to  open  in  the  nation's  capital — tlie 
elements  conspired  to  form  a  temperature 
inversion  over  New  Ywk  City.  Preliminary 
estimates  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  80,  a 
toll  expected  to  rise  when  the  death  rate  is 
checked  against  mortality  tables  over  a  longer 
period. 

Theee  dramatic  Instances  of  smog  disasters 
serve  as  periodic  reminders  that  the  city  air 
we  breathe  Is  unclean.  Air  pollution  is  taking 
Its  toll  of  p>eople's  health  every  day  in  every 
city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  problem 
which  most  people  are  aware  of  by  now  and 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  adapting. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  take  a  major  air 
I>oUution  disaster  to  crystallize  support  fw 
strong  regulatory  action. 

President  Johnson  attempted  to  point  up 
the  critical  urgency  of  the  problem  when  he 
sent  a  special  message  on  air  pollution  to 
Congress  earlier  this  year.  The  President 
declared : 

"We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  in- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
Increased  and  the  numbers  of  automobUeg 
on  our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  no 
million,  we  shall  have  lost  the  batttle  for 
clean  air — unless  we  strengthen  our  regula- 
tory and  research  efforts  now." 

The  superficial  aspects  of  air  pollution  are 
widely  evident.  People  are  aware  of  the  of- 
fensive smell,  the  dirt  deposited  on  clothing 
and  curtains,  the  corrosion  of  metal  and 
stone,  the  lack  of  visibility  on  roads  and  the 
damage  to  bathing  areas. 

But  the  dangers  from  air  pollution  are  far 
broader  and  more  Insidious.  The  longtenn 
effects  of  air  pollution  begin  to  work  on  the 
human  organs  from  the  day  of  birth.  Increa*- 
ing  numbers  of  Americans  are  becoming 
afflicted  with  respiratory  conditions — every- 
thing from  the  common  cold  to  lung 
cancer — which  are  aggravated  by  breathing 
polluted  air. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  causes  of  death 
in  the  UiUted  States  Is  emphysema,  a 
progressive  breakdown  of  air  sacs  in  the  lunga 
caused  by  chronic  infection  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  In  1962,  over  12,000  persons  died  of 
emphysema.  Each  month,  1,000  or  more 
workers  are  forced  to  retire  prematurely  be- 
cause of  this  disease. 

Other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages 
which  are  worsened  by  breathing  polluted 
air  Include  bronchial  asthma,  chronic  re- 
strictive ventilatory  disease  and  even  the 
common  cold. 

The  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  has  been 
rlsmg.  Research  points  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
However,  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  twice  a» 
high  in  urban  as  in  rural  areas  and  appears 
to  be  related  to  population  density  as  well. 
This  is  the  basis  for  speculation  that  air 
pollution  may  be  a  contributing  cause  ol 
lung  cancer. 

The  first  public  concern  over  pollution  in- 
volved the  smoke  nuisance  In  the  1940s.  Pub- 
lic indignation  focused  on  offenders  respon- 
sible for  dirtying  the  community.  Antlsmoke 
ordinances  were  adopted  in  such  large  cities 
as  St.  Louis  and  Pittsbtu-gh.  The  changeover 
from  coal-burning  to  dlesel  locomotives  and 
the  increasing  use  of  natural  gas  for  home 
and  office  space  heating  helped  to  reduce 
much  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  many  urban 
areas. 

Now  the  concern  and  danger  is  only  par- 
tially with  snMke.  The  newer  industrial 
processes  and  many  of  the  older  ones  are 
expelling  a  wide  range  of  gases  and  minute 
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particles.  These  pollutants  often  overload  the 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  disperse  them 
and  they  produce  effects  which  are  sometimes 
unpleasant,  sometimes  unhealthy  and,  oa  oc- 
casion, disastrous. 

The  barto  causes  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem are  well-known.  They  involve  an  increas- 
ing population  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  luban  areas.  The  U.S. 
population  will  grow  to  an  estimated  225  to 
250  mUlion  by  1980.  About  200  million  people 
will  be  living  In  cities. 

Theee  lu-ban  area  people  will  be  driving 
more  cars,  consuming  more  electric  power, 
buying  more  manufactured  goods,  creating 
more  wastes.  The  overall  result  wlU  be  an 
ever-rising  amount  of  air  pollution. 

The  main  trends  are  apparent. 

In  1960,  60  million  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  burned  40  million  gallons  of 
gasoUne.  By  1980,  over  110  miiUon  automo- 
biles are  expected  to  be  on  the  road,  almost 
doubling  the  gasoline  being  burned  and  emit- 
ting most  of  the  pollutants  into  urban  areas. 

More  solid  wastes  are  dumped  each  year, 
most  of  it  combustible.  In  1960.  the  per  capita 
amount  of  ccanbustible  waste  was  1,100 
pounds.  Even  If  the  per  capita  figure  does  not 
Increase,  which  is  unlikely,  this  nation  wlU 
be  producing  176  million  tons  of  combustible 
waste  by  the  year  2000,  enough  to  bury  a  city 
the  size  of  Pittsburgh  or  Boston,  or  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  under  a  30-foot  mountain  of  txash. 

By  1980.  use  of  electric  power  may  have  in- 
creased threefold  over  present  demand.  Most 
of  it  will  be  generated  by  fossU  fuels— coal 
and  oil — althou^  nuclear  energy  will  be  rap- 
Idly  moving  to  the  fore  In  the  next  decade.  As 
of  1966,  generation  of  electricity  Is  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  growth  of  industrial  production — iron 
and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  chemicals,  pe- 
troleum, paper  and  allied  products — Is  ex- 
pected to  double  or  triple  over  the  next  dec- 
ade or  so.  These  are  the  major  industries 
which  share  responsiblUty  for  atmospheric 
pollution. 

There  Is  also  the  clear  danger  created  by  a 
constantly  changing  technology.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  annual  expenditure  by 
Industry  and  government  in  industrial- 
oriented  research  may  reach  as  high  as  $70- 
•80  billion.  Increased  research  and  develop- 
ment already  has  contributed  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  dOEens  of  new  materials,  many 
releasing  airborne  contamination  to  the  en- 
vironment, the  effects  of  which  are  yet  un- 
known. 

The  principal  pollutants  released  to  the  air 
total  about  126  million  tons  per  year  at  pres- 
ent, according  to  a  1966  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  powered  by 
internal  oombustton  engines  are  the  major 
emitters  of  carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrocarbons.  Generation  of  elec- 
tric power  by  burning  coal  and  oil  produce 
most  of  the  oxides  of  sulfur.  Industrial  pro- 
duction Is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  particulate  matter  and  miscel- 
laneous pollutants. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  moving  sources 
of  pollution  spew  six  of  every  ten  tons  of 
pollutants  Into  the  air.  Thus  the  nation's 
motor  vehicles  constitute  the  number  one 
air  pollution  problem. 

Industry,  including  electric  power  genera- 
tion, is  the  next  greatest  offender,  contribut- 
ing nearly  four  of  every  ten  tons  of  polluting 
materials  enUttod. 

People  do  not  die  immediately  from  foul 
air,  even  though  it  may  affect  their  health 
adversely  when  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe  Is  chronic,  which  Is  true  in  nearly 
every  large  city. 

But  sometimes  a  smog  disaster  strikes. 
Such  disasters  occur  when  there  is  a  pro- 
longed temperature  Inversion  and  takes  place 
In  loeallttet  where  there  Is  a  great  volume  of 
toxic  Qiaterlala  being  emitted  Into  the  atmos- 


phere from  Industrial  emitters,  automobiles 
and  homes  and  ofllces  burning  soft  coal. 

A  "temperature  Inversion"  is  a  meteorologi- 
cal situation  that  occurs  when  the  normally 
cool  upper  layers  of  air  become  wanner  than 
ground  air.  In  a  situation  when  the  air  mass 
Is  not  moving  on  the  back  of  a  prevailing 
wind,  or  rain  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  oool 
upper  air  stays  put  and  prevents  the  dirty  air 
at  ground  level  from  circtilatlng  up  and  out. 
Los  Angeles  is  the  prime  example  of  a  metrop- 
olis with  a  chronic  inversion  situation.  But 
they  can  take  place  anywhere.  When  they 
happen  suddenly  and  remain  tar  several  days 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emission  of 
poUutants,  people  who  are  weU  get  sick,  the 
sick  get  Bicker  and  some  of  the  sick  and 
some  of  the  older  people  die. 

The  btirden  of  principal  pollutants  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  year  2000.  Over  the 
great  metropoUtan  areas  of  the  West  Coctet, 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  other  regions,  inversions 
are  expected  to  l>ecome  more  and  more  lethal, 
together  with  the  kind  of  "ordinary"  air  hu- 
mans breathe  bettween  Inversions,  which 
merely  takes  longer  to  Infect  Individuals  with 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  and  possibly  lung 
cancer,  but  produces  few  headlines. 

In  the  long-range  view  of  the  situation,  the 
steady  Increase  in  the  release  of  pollutants 
to  the  atmo^here.  In  addition  to  what  is 
already  there  from  natural  and  man-made 
causes,  can  work  what  nuiy  very  well  become 
a  permanent  change  of  the  world's  climatic 
cycles.  It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that 
temperatures  In  large  metropolitan  areas  are 
consistently  warmer  than  in  the  countryside 
and  fogs  are  more  frequent.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  local  modification. 

The  bulk  of  the  air  resoiirce  Is  In  a  rela- 
tively shallow  envelope  six  mUes  In  depth 
(the  troposphere).  There  are  global  regional 
and  local  air  movements  within  the  tropo- 
sphere wtxich  make  up  nature's  ventilation 
system,  modified  by  topography,  climate  and 
latitude. 

If  the  mass  of  air  poUutants  continues  to 
build  up,  the  global  capacity  of  the  wind 
systems  to  disperse  poUutants  may  be  seri- 
ously impaired. 

Thus  modem  man  In  the  United  States 
and  other  industrtaUzed  nattons  has  created 
a  menace.  It  lurks  in  the  very  air  be  breathes 
and  takes  an  Increasing  toll  In  lives,  health 
and  the  economy.  It  is  seriously  disturbing 
the  delicate  balance  that  has  existed  in  the 
environment,  of  which  man  is  becoming  a 
ruthlessly  disrupting  factor.  He  worships  at 
the  Shrine  of  personal  cleanllnees,  creature 
comforts  and  new  techniques  while  sur- 
rounding himself  with  an  envlromnent  of 
ugliness,  filth  and  poison. 

What  has  been  done  In  recent  years  to 
clean  up  America's  polluted  air? 

The  federal  government  did  not  move  Into 
the  picture  until  1966,  when  legislation  waa 
enacted  creating  a  federal  program. 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  conduct  research  on  the 
problem  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  basic  federal 
act  provided  for  a  special  study  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution.  The  federal  program  under 
this  law  brought  more  scientific  knowledge  to 
bear  on  causes  and  effects.  The  public  atten- 
tion was  becoming  more  aware  that  polluted 
air  was  a  national  problem,  was  damaging  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  that  con- 
trol of  many  of  the  larger  sources  of  poison 
was  feasible. 

Although  knowledge  about  the  causes,  ef- 
fects, scope  and  control  techniques  waa 
steadUy  advancing,  there  was  Uttle  done  by 
local,  state  or  federal  levels  of  government 
to  clean  up  the  air.  The  federal  program  was 
research-oriented.  Outside  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  state  of  California,  there  were  few  local 


or  state  programs.  Tboae  in  existence  wen 
baslcaUy  Ineffective. 

The  federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  however, 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  fedeoral  program. 

It  authorized  federal  granta-ln-ald  directly  to 
state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
to  establish  or  Improve  their  programs  and 
empowered  the  federal  government  to  take 
necessary  action  to  abate  interstate  air  poUu- 
tlon  situations. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  also  expanded  research, 
technical  assistance  and  training  activities 
of  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service.  It  directed 
the  Service  to  do  research  and  development 
on  motor  vehicle  and  sulfur  oxide  poUutlon 
from  coal  and  oU  burning  In  power  genera- 
tion and  other  Industries,  and  to  develop 
criteria  on  air  pollution  effects  on  human 
health  and  property. 

The  196S  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  authoriaed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
establish  standards  to  control  emlasions  into 
the  air  from  new  motor  vehicles  and  to 
investigate  and  develop  methods  of  con- 
trolling new  air  pollution  problems. 

In  1966,  further  amendments  enlarged  the 
grants-in-aid  program  to  states  and  locali- 
ties to  assist  in  maintaining  control  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  also  established  a  three- 
year  authorization  of  H6  million  for  fiscal 
1967  and  $66  million  and  $74  mllUon  for 
fiscal  years   1968  and  1969,  respectively. 

Between  1955-63,  federal  funds  expended 
on  air  pollution  control  programs  had  risen 
slowly  from  $2  million  to  about  $11  million 
a  year.  But  in  the  1963-66  period,  the  total 
roee  to  $35  million  a  year. 

WKAT  BAVX  THX  STATES  OOMX 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  first  state  law  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  waa  passed.  Until 
1963,  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed, 
only  13  more  states  had  enacted  such  laws. 
Since  then,  11  more  states  have  acted,  so 
there  are  now  25  out  of  the  60  states  with 
anti-air  pollution  statutes  on  the  hooks 

In  1961,  the  budgets  for  state  air  poUutlon 
contTid  programs  totaled  only  $S  million,  of 
which  California  alone  accounted  for  57 
percent.  There  were  148  full-time  and  29 
fiart-ttme  personnel  working  In  the  control 
programs  of  all  the  states. 

By  1966,  the  states  were  budgeting  an 
aggregate  $8.2  million,  $2  million  of  whlcb 
was  in  the  form  of  federal  grants-in-aid. 
There  were  406  fuU-tlme  and  81  part-time 
personnel  working  in  these  programs. 

While  there  was  an  improvement  of  state 
reso'irces  applied  to  the  problem,  the  situa- 
tion is  BtlU  far  from  satisfactory  In  th\a  re- 
spect. Moreover,  there  is  wide  variation 
among  the  states  in  the  kind  of  agency  as- 
signed program  responsltriUty,  In  standards 
and  regulations,  in  enforcement  and  com- 
pliance procedures  and  punishment  of  wil- 
ful offenders  by  fines,  Jail  or  both. 

While  the  Clean  Air  Act  encourages  the 
formation  of  interstate  compacts  to  aid  in 
the  control  of  air  pollution,  very  few  states 
have  acted.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
inspired  to  act  after  last  year's  serious  smog 
over  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Ullnoia  and  Indiana  are  negotiating  a  com- 
pact and  so  are  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  compact,  which 
Is  furthest  along,  seeks  legislative  authority 
to  set  air  quality  standards  and  to  make  and 
enforce  regulations.  An  innovation  in  this 
proposed  compact  would  provide  for  both 
local  and  federal  representation. 

WHAT  SAVX  THX  CITUtS  DONXt 

Since  the  late  1800s,  there  hvit  been  many 
local  smoke  abatement  ordinances  passed  by 
hundreds  at  communities,  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  air  poUutlon  as  a  nuisance.  Begin- 
ning with  Los  Angeles,  recent  years  have  seen 
a  greater  oommunlty  effort  to  attack  poi- 
soned air,  not  merely  soMke. 

In  Novmnber  1966.  aooonUng  to  the  17.S. 
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Public  Health  Serrloe,  tliere  were  about  ISO 
dty,  oouDty  and  multl-jurlMllctlonal  air 
pollution  regulatory  agencies  In  <^>eratlon 
and  located  in  86  atates  serving  08  million 
people. 

The  total  194S6  budget  for  all  these  local 
administrative  areas  was  about  $14.3  million, 
of  which  $8.6  million  was  In  federal  grants- 
in-aid.  Ihls  rei»«8ented  a  sizable  rise  over 
the  ta.e  million  budgeted  in  1»62. 

The  largest  single  local  agency  budget  was 
that  of  lios  Angeles  County— 43.7  million. 
Control  agencies  In  California  made  up  38 
percent  of  total  1B06  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol budgets  In  the  nation.  The  seven  largest 
agencies  made  up  58  percent  of  the  total 
local  air  pollution  control  budget  for  the 
nation. 

While  tbe  towns  and  cities  are  now  doing 
more  about  the  problem  than  a  decade  ago, 
much  of  the  larger  urban  areas  still  lack 
programs.  There  are  manpower  i^roblems, 
both  in  funds  available  to  hire  personnel  at 
adeqiiate  salaries  and  trained  manpower. 
The  U.S.  Public  Healtb  Service  estimates 
that  at  least  a  fourfold  expansion  of  pro- 
grams Is  required  to  do  a  reasonably  good 
Job  In  terms  of  money  and  staff. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  lack  of  definition  of 
tbe  full  range  of  pollutants  to  be  monitored 
and  controlled.  There  la  less  than  adequate 
support  by  local  officials  for  a  sustained  all- 
out  air  cleanup  effort.  As  with  the  states, 
regiilatlons  are  too  permissive,  enforcement 
Is  weak  or  lacking  and  long-range  planning  is 
neglected. 

Thus  the  federal  government,  the  states 
and  the  cities  are  making  a  tentative  begin- 
ning to  face  up  to  the  air  pollution  crisis  In 
the  United  States. 

President  Jobnson's  air  pollution  message 
of  1967  contained  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  the  federal  air  pollu- 
tion control  program  by  means  of  tbe  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Bdmund  8.  Muakie  (D-Maine)  and 
30  co-sponaors  of  both  parties. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the  federal 
air  pollution  control  program  to  carry  out 
the  following: 

1.  Designate  Interstate  industries  which  are 
nationally  significant  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution and  establish  industry-wide  emission 
levels,  allowing  tbe  state  to  equal  or  exceed 
federal  levels,  but  stepping  in  with  a  federal 
mforcement  program  where  a  state  fails  to 
do  this. 

3.  Sstabllsh  Regional  Air  QuaUty  Com- 
missions which  cut  across  state  lines  and  en- 
force pollution  control  in  so-called  regional 
alr-aheds,  where  air  characteristics  and  flow 
an  generally  conlstent  in  pattern  over  a 
multi-state  area. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  HEW  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  states  to  move,  but  could  designate 
Interstate  regions  where  control  programs 
frare  needed  and,  after  consultation  with  the 
states  and  localities  involved,  appoint  a 
Oommlaslon  composed  of  two  persons  from 
each  state  and  a  federal  representative  named 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Commission  would  be  responsible  for 
setting  safe  air  quaUty  and  emission  levels 
and  could  enforce  them  by  means  of  present 
statutory  authority  \mder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

8.  State  inspection  of  1968  and  later  model 
vehicles  with  carburetor  and  exhaust  control 
devices,  by  means  of  assistance  from  federal 
Tinii.t^.>iing  grants. 

4.  Improved  enforcement  procedures. 

6.  Iiiandatory  registration  of  all  fuel  addl' 
Uves  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

6.  A  broadened  research  program  into 
emlttants  from  motor  vehicles,  including 
dlesel  engines,  alternative  methods  of  motor 
vehicle  propulsion,  sulfur  dioxide  pollution 
and  low-Bulfiir  or  sulfur-free  substltuteB. 
This  program  would  raise  authorized  re- 
search funds  from  $13  million  in  fiscal  1967 
to  $18  milUon  p»>i>oeed  for  fiscal  1968.  It 
proposes  the  program  Include  direct  activ- 


ities by  the  federal  government  and  con- 
tracts or  grants-in-aid  to  private  Industry, 
universities  and  other  groups. 

7.  The  total  financial  reeovirces  proposed 
In  the  Muskle  bill  calls  for  an  increase  from 
the  presently  authorteed  $74  million  in  fiscal 
1968  to  $80  million  for  that  year  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  Congress  for 
the  following  four  fiscal  years. 

The  AFIi-CIO  Exeoutive  Council  last  Feb- 
ruary called  for  stronger  enforcement  of  tbe 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  APL-CIO  agreed  with 
the  President's  proposal  to  establish  federal 
air-shed  conunlsslons  and  empower  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  "to  set  air  quality  criteria 
over  all  sources  of  industrial  pwllutants  re- 
leased Into  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  those 
by  automobile  as  provided  by  the  present 
act." 

By  these  means.  It  is  possible  to  move  in 
with  federal,  state  and  local  programs  to 
control  poisoned  air  emitted  from  stationary 
sources,  factories,  power  stations,  oil  re- 
fineries and  tbe  like. 

The  AFL-CIO  p>ollay  statement  had  this  to 
say  on  the  problem  of  automobile  combus- 
tion and  air  pollution: 

"Expanded  use  of  electric-powered  vehicles 
would  sharply  reduce  the  largest  and  most 
rapidly-growing  source  of  air  pollution.  Any 
federal  program  to  develop  an  economically 
feasible  electrlc-powsred  vehicle  should  pro- 
vide public  domain  ownership  of  all  fed- 
eral patents  and  a  searching  assessment  by 
a  national  commission,  with  labor  represen- 
tation, of  the  social  and  economic  Impact 
Of  a  largescale  changeover  to  the  electric 
automobile." 

In  a  recent  statement  to  a  special  Senate 
Joint  committee  coaslderlng  legislation  to 
authorize  a  federal  rosearch  and  development 
program  for  electrlc«powered  vehicles,  APtr- 
CIO  Legislative  Dlreotor  Andrew  J.  Blemiller 
said: 

".  .  .  present  control  technology  and  that 
likely  in  the  near  future  is  not  adequate  to 
reduce  the  continually  mounting  load  of  con- 
taminants emitted  to  the  atmosphere  from 
the  automobile  in  Its  various  forms.  The 
sheer  Increase  In  numbers  of  cars,  trucks 
and  buses,  even  if  equipped  with  all  control 
devlceB  required  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
will  inexorably  add  t«  the  aggregate  environ- 
mental burden  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons and  other  harmful  chemicals  released 
into  the  air." 

The  electric  car  is  not  new.  It  was  used 
years  ago  and  some  probably  are  opteratlng 
in  the  form  of  commercial  vehicles  in  moet 
large  cities. 

The  problem  is  to  find  an  energy  source, 
either  a  battery  or  fuel  cell  which  operates 
on  chemicals,  which  will  enable  faster  pickup 
and  higher  speeds  and  allow  the  driver  to 
cover  100  miles  or  more  before  recharging 
the  battery  at  a  station  or  exchanging  it. 

While  industry  is  grudgingly  accepting  tbe 
disagreeable  Inevitability  that  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  control  over  air  pollution,  It 
wants  a  major  voice  In  setting  tbe  terms. 

Industry  wants  federal  activities  restricted 
to  research  and  development,  and  it  seeks 
federal  tax  writeoffs  as  well  as  state  and 
local  financial  Inceatives  for  air  pollution 
control  equipment.  Such  tax  breaks  and  in- 
centives are  strongly  opposed  by  organized 
labor. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Humble  Oil  Refining  Company  said  to  a  meet- 
ing in  Houston,  Texas,  that  if  Industry  did 
not  voluntarily  clean  up  its  own  mess  ".  .  . 
in  the  near  future  anir  actions  In  this  area 
will  be  spelled  out  by  congressional  legisla- 
tion." 

umform  federal  standards,  equitably  ap- 
plied, would  enable  industries  to  become  so- 
cially responsible  and  also  to  maintain  their 
re8i)ectlve  positions  in  the  marketplace.  This 
is  what  is  provided  for  in  tbe  proposed  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1967  now  before  Congress.  Without 
such  standards,  industries  would  be  enticed 


to  relocate  in  a  more  lenient  regulatory  cli- 
mate where,  among  other  incentives,  a  re- 
laxed attitude  toward  air  pollution  could  be 
maintained  by  the  state  or  local  enforcement 
agency. 

The  battle  lines  are  now  being  manned  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  But  where  the  flgbt 
will  be  finally  won  or  lost  is  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  this  nation,  when  the 
citizens  have  decided  that  they  have  had 
enough  and,  as  President  Johnson  has  said. 
".  .  .  through  their  elected  representatives! 
demand  the  right  to  air  that  they  and  their 
children  can  breathe  without  fear." 

CrrlES    WTTH    MOST    SKVXBZ    AIX    POLI.TJTION 
FROBLfMS  ' 

Five  areas  having  most  severe  problemi: 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles- Long  Beach 
New  York.  Philadelphia. 

Five  areas  ranking  second  In  severity:  Bos- 
ton, Detroit,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis. 

Ten  areas  ranking  third  In  severity :  Akron. 
Baltimore.  Cincinnati,  Oary-Hanunond-East 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Jersey  City.  Louisville, 
Milwaukee,  Washington,  Wilmington. 


FROM  THE  WAR'S  RUBBLE,  BUILD 
A  SCHOOL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
many  Americans  who  have  forgotten  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  the  students  of  William 
Horllck  mgh  School  In  Racine,  Wis., 
have  provided  an  Inspiring  reminder. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  student  coun- 
cil committee,  headed  by  Norm  Good- 
man, they  are  enthusiastically  raising 
funds  to  build  a  school  In  a  poor  village 
In  the  Vietnam  highlands. 

The  project  grew  out  of  a  letter  from 
Capt.  William  Hermanutz  who  Is  cur- 
rently serving  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Airborne  Division  In  Vietnam.  Captain 
Hermanutz,  a  1950  graduate  of  Horllck 
High  School  In  Racine,  described  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnamese  villagers  and 
their  determination  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren despite  the  ravages  of  war. 

At  an  all-city  high  school  dance  "Mis- 
sion Possible,"  the  Horllck  students 
raised  $1,100.  The  Racine  community, 
responding  to  the  students'  Imaginative 
efforts,  has  donated  more  than  $700.  The 
"from  the  rubble,  build  a  school"  fund 
now  stands  at  more  than  $1,800,  well  over 
the  students'  original  goal. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  what 
these  high  school  students  are  doing. 
Through  their  efforts  the  Vietnamese 
people  may  one  day  give  their  children 
the  vital  education  they  are  now  unable 
to  provide.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Tex  Reynolds  In  the  Racine 
Journal-Times,  an  article  by  Owen  Levin 
also  from  the  Racine  Journal-Times  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Horllck  Herald  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Racine  Journal-Times,  Mar.  29, 
1967] 

LXOACT    PBOM   SXNIOB    CLASS ^HORI.ICK   PLANS 

TO  Bvujt  School  in  Viktnak 
(By  Owen  Levin) 
Each  year  the  graduating  class  of  a  high 
school  tries  to  leave   a  legacy   behind  for 


>  Source:  The  National  Center  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Well ara 
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future  classes.  Often  this  legacy  Is  only  a 
reputation  or  story  told  around  a  campflre 
or  at  a  reunion. 

But  this  year  the  Horllck  High  School 
senior  class  has  taken  on  a  project  of  magni- 
tude— it  is  seeking  to  raise  enough  money 
to  buUd  a  school  in  a  hamlet  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Tbe  idea  was  bom  in  Horlick's  Student 
CouncU  and  coordinated  by  student  Norman 
Ooodman.  3100  Chatham  St.,  who  has  been 
corresponding  with  a  1960  Horllck  graduate, 
Capt.  Robert  J.  Hermanutz,  now  stationed  In 
the  central  highlands  of  Vietnam. 

Hermanutz  Is  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Air- 
mobile Division.  In  his  letters  he  pointed  out 
that  the  villages  in  the  area  be  is  stationed 
are  mostly  poor  farmers  who  have  suffered 
much  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Communists. 

HAD    SOnOHT    SUPPLXXS 

American  soldiers  already  have  helped  es- 
tablish one  three-room  school  and  Herman- 
utz wrote  to  Horllck,  his  alma  mater,  asking 
if  the  students  could  contribute  supplies  for 
the  school. 

The  Student  CouncU  decided  that  it  could 
do  more  than  Just  supply  the  school.  It  was 
decided  that  Horllck  has  the  potential  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  build  another  badly 
needed  school. 

Ooodman  said  that  rather  than  merely  ask 
for  student  contributions  a  battle-of-tbe- 
bands  contest  will  be  sponsored  in  the  future 
to  raise  money. 

Summing  up  the  feelings  of  students  in- 
volved in  the  planning,  Ooodman  said: 

"At  a  time  when  war  causes  so  much  de- 
struction it  is  important  for  Americans  to 
replace  that  destruction  with  something  bet- 
ter. Too  often  we  become  concerned  only  in 
the  number  of  'reds'  killed. 

"Destruction  la  only  a  very  small  part  in 
the  entire  purpose  of  war.  To  merely  destroy 
and  kill.  Is  senseless.  It  is  iUoglcal  from  any 
standpoint.  Unless  the  people  get  something 
out  of  tbe  war.  something  tangible,  there  is 
no  meaning  to  the  fight  between  Communism 
and  Americanism.  An  Ideological  struggle 
that  affects  too  few  of  tbe  common  ordinary 
people." 

waiiaa  fsom  vimrAic 

Ooodman  said  HorUck  students  wiU  be 
seeking  the  support  of  all  Interested  persons 
In  the  scbool-biUldlng  project. 

"What  started  as  a  dream  can  now  become 
reality,"  he  said. 

HermanutE  la  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hermanutz,  7066  Highway  31.  He  left  for 
Vietnam  June  26. 

Hermanuts  wrote: 

"I  have  found  tbe  Vietnamese  somewhat 
reserved  and  very  polite.  The  villagers  are 
warm  and  friendly  with  people  they  Uke,  and 
they  are  co-operative  and  helpful.  They  have 
great  respect  for  virtue  and  knowledge  .  .  . 

"Our  villagers  are  mostly  poor  farmers. 
They  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  This  was  once  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  held  in  slavery  and  forced  to  grow  food 
to  feed  the  Red  armies  that  were  trained 
here.  Churches  and  temples  were  closed, 
schools  were  destroyed,  and  teachers  were 
executed. 

"Soon  after  our  arrival  and  the  general 
disappearance  of  the  communist  soldiers,  one 
or  tbe  first  things  our  vUlagers  did  was  to 
start  building  a  school.  These  parents,  hav- 
ing very  little  education  themselves,  wanted 
desperately  to  Improve  the  lot  of  their 
children.  Every  day  the  mothers  and  fathers 
would  spend  10  or  more  hours  working  in  the 
rice  paddles  with  primitively  crude  tools.  At 
night  they  would  congregate  at  the  school 
site  and,  with  the  aid  of  torchlights,  work 
tor  six  hours  or  more  so  that  their  children 
might  have  a  'number  one'  school. 

"In  the  tradition  of  American  charity  to- 
wards those  less  fortunate  than  themselves, 
would  you  please  help  fulfill  tbe  dream  of  otxr 


poor  vlUagsrs  to  educate  their  children.  You 
WiU  be  helping  a  staunch  people  In  a  most 
crtttcal  period  of  history  .  .  ." 

[Frcxn  the  Horllck  Herald.  Jan.  1967] 
Paoic  Wax's  Rttbblk,  Build  a  School 

At  a  time  when  war  causes  so  much  de- 
struction It  is  important  for  Americans  to 
replace  tbe  rubble  with  something  better.  Too 
often  we  have  become  more  interested  in 
the  number  of  "Reds"  killed  than  what  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  Vietnamese  way  of 
Ufe.  Too  often  we  have  been  Intent  upon  de- 
stroying rather  than  attempting  to  construct 
and  build  the  foundations  of  the  life  we 
think  is  so  much  better. 

Recently  Student  Council  received  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Robert  Hermanutz.  a  1960  grad- 
uate of  Horllck,  who  is  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. His  letter  relates  how  the  Vietnamese 
cherish  education  and  how,  with  the  aid  of 
VS.  soldiers,  they  built  a  school.  He  also  ex- 
plains their  desperate  need  for  school  sup- 
plies and  farm  materials. 

Now  Horllck  has  the  opportunity  to  build 
from  the  rubble.  Student  Council  and  the 
students  of  Horllck  can  work  to  obtain  the 
supplies  they  need.  The  choice  Is  ours. 

"Oooo  Kids"  Embabk  on  Mission  Which 
Desxxvxs  Support 
( By  Tex  Reynolds ) 

I'm  weary  of  the  trite  observation  that 
"though  the  minority  of  teenagers  get  the 
bad  publicity,  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  decent,  intelligent  kids."  But  neverthe- 
less, it  does  an  adult  good  now  and  then  to 
meet  some  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  majority  and  observe  what  they're  doing. 

Students  at  HorUck  High  School  have  em- 
barked on  a  highly  commendable  undertak- 
ing. They  caU  It  "Mission  Possible."  What 
they  propose  to  do  is  raise  funds  to  build  a 
school  for  a  poor  village  In  the  highlands  of 
Vietnam.  The  inspiration  for  this  came  in  a 
letter  from  a  1960  graduate  of  Horllck — Capt. 
WllUam  Hermanutz,  with  tbe  1st  CaviOry 
Airborne  Division — deecrtbing  the  pUgbt  of 
the  Vietnamese  vUlagers  and  their  deter- 
mination to  provide  education  for  their 
children  despite  the  poverty  and  other  ob- 
staclee  in  an  area  subject  to  the  ravages  of  a 
long  war. 

Norman  Ooodman  is  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Student  Council  committee  sponsoring  the 
project.  With  him  are  Tony  Rondone  and 
Oary  Swoboda  as  they  visit  this  office  to 
explain  what  the  students  are  trying  to  do, 
and  to  frankly  seek  a  "plug"  in  this  column. 
Rather  than  merely  ask  for  cash  contribu- 
tions from  students  and  others,  they  plan 
also  to  work  for  what  they  need.  Thus  they 
are  going  to  have  a  "battle-of-the  bands"  in 
the  Horllck  Field  House  on  April  31.  That  is, 
"rock  and  roU"  dance  combinations,  which 
will  donate  their  services  tmd  vie  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dancers,  who  will  ballot  to  de- 
cide the  first  prize  winner,  invitations  and 
posters  are  being  sent  to  all  of  the  high 
schools  in  Racine.  Hopefully,  those  working 
under  the  slogan,  "Prom  the  Rubble  BuUd 
a  School,"  expect  to  raise  $600  from  the  af- 
fair. But  also  hopefully,  they  are  inviting 
adult  groups  and  individuals  to  match  this 
amount,  and  have  arranged  for  contributions 
to  be  received  by  Mrs.  Oene  Scbemel,  cashier 
at  the  North  Side  Bank.  With  the  total  fund 
raised,  they  expect  that  materials  can  be 
purchased  to  buUd  a  one-room  school  (with 
the  villagers  and  American  servicemen  do- 
ing the  work) ,  and  also  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  and  suppUes. 

Beeldee  being  a  praiseworthy  channel  for 
the  energy  of  these  high  school  students, 
projects  like  this  probably  can  do  more  for 
the  "image"  (for  want  of  a  better,  less  tired 
word)  of  Americans  in  Asia  than  all  the 
speeches  of  aU  the  diplomats — including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
IncldentaUy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hermanutz, 


7066  Highway  31,  have  picture  slides  of  the 
Vietnam  area,  and  its  people,  whsrs  thsir 
captain  ion  la  stationed.  And  groups  can  ar- 
range showing  of  these  sUdes,  with  a  com- 
mentary, by  calling  either  the  Hermanuts 
home  or  Norman  Goodman  at  Horllck. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  TAX  INCREASE 
STILL  NOT  CLEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  growing  revival  of  support.  In 
the  press  and  elsewhere,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Increase  in  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes. 

The  basis  for  this  support  is  not  the 
state  of  the  economy.  A  tax  increase  tends 
to  slow  down  the  economy.  But  Initially 
every  economic  indicator  shows  that  the 
economy  has  already  greatly  slowed  down 
from  its  rapid  growth  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1966. 

Right  now,  on  the  basis  of  available 
economic  Evidence,  there  is  no  economic 
case — I  stress  "no  economic  case" — for  a 
tax  increase.  But  there  Is  a  case,  a  pro- 
spective budgetary  case,  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Last  week  I  documented  that  case, 
the  grrim  prospect  that  there  may  be  a 
huge  administrative  budget  deficit,  pos- 
sibly a  $25  billion  or  $30  bilUon  ddlclt, 
the  biggest  in  our  Nation's  history  by  far, 
except  in  World  War  n.  A  tax  increase  is 
said  to  be  necessary  to  reduce  that  defi(dt. 

Now  is  the  time  when,  some  argue,  such 
a  deficit  would  surely  be  inflationary; 
that  it  would  require  heavy  Federal  bor- 
rowing and  drive  up  interest  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  real  pros- 
pect that  even  with  a  large  deficit  the 
economy,  with  its  overhanging  inven- 
tories, its  inmiensely  expanded  produc- 
tive capacity,  its  recent  record-smashing 
years  in  the  bellwether  auto  industry — 
there  is  a  real  prospect  that  the  economy, 
even  with  this  deficit,  may  still  be  moving 
and  growing  too  slowly.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  that  Is  impossible  should  put 
that  deficit  in  perspective. 

First,  the  administrative  budget  does 
not  represent  the  full  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  on  the  economy.  The 
national  Income  accoimts  budget  does 
that. 

The  administrative  budget  excludes 
the  immense  impact  of  the  trust  funds  on 
the  economy.  The  national  Income  ac- 
counts budget  Includes  the  full,  the  total 
Impact  of  all  Federal  spending. 

The  prospective  administrative  budget 
deficit  was  as  high  as  $30  billion.  The  na- 
tional Income  accounts  deficit  woiild  t>e 
$17  billion.  Of  course,  that  is  still  a  large 
amount.  But  our  economy  has  grown 
so  vast  in  the  past  30  years,  to  a  level 
of  $750  billion,  that  the  national  income 
accounts  deficit  would  be.  therefore,  not 
the  25  percent  we  suffered  In  World  War 
n,  but  only  about  2^  percent. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  M.  J.  Rossant 
makes  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  issues 
involved  In  the  tax  debate.  Mr.  Rossant 
concludes.  In  part,  by  saying: 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
raise  taxes  Just  when  demand  Is  picking 
up  speed.  •  •  • 

The  Treasury  wlU  not  benefit  if  the  re- 
covery Is  nipped  In  the  bud  by  Increased 
taxes.  The  deficit  In  the  budget  might  even 
widen  because  a  lower  level  of  economic 
activity  would  mean  smaller   tax  receipts. 
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Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask  imanlmoos  con- 
soit  that  Mr.  Roaaant's  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Tbens  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Tax-Rxsx  Debate:   Sxtfport  Grows  fos 

SCBH  oif  BcoNOirr  Ai-tkotkb  Picxttp  Has 

Not  Yet  BBOtiM 

(By  M.  J.  Roesant) 

The  notion  that  tax  increases  are  needed 
to  restrain  a  resurgent  and  Inflationary  econ- 
omy is  winning  fresh  support  eren  though 
symptoms  of  a  new  Inflationary  upsurge  or  of 
a  dramatic  snapback  in  wtlylty  are  consplcu- 
oualy  absent. 

The  fact  la  that  the  eeonomy  la  still  In 
a  tranaltlonal  pezlod  caused  by  too  rapid 
gro^Tth  followed  by  overly  tight  money  laat 
year.  Washington  had  predicted  a  slowdown 
in  the  rate  of  advance  during  the  first  half, 
bat  BO  far  there  has  been  no  advance  at 
all. 

But  the  Administration  appears  confident 
that  the  second  half  will  see  a  different  story. 
Its  economists  believe  that  business  will  soon 
begin  picking  up  and  that  the  economy  will 
be  in  high  gear  again  by  the  fourth  quarter. 

ABCmcXNT  raXSMXTED 

They  argue  that  tax  Increases  will  then  be 
necessary  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  tight 
money  and  inflation — the  combination  tliat 
brought  the  expansion  to  a  halt  last  year. 

But  becaiise  the  adjustment  process  has 
been  longer  and  more  prmiounoed  than  the 
Administration  had  expieeted.  It  Is  legitimate 
to  queetton  whether  the  expected  upturn  will 
come  M  quickly  or  be  as  strong  as  the  offi- 
cial seilpt  calls  for. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  doubt,  though,  that 
an  upturn  is  on  the  way.  The  maaalve  re- 
versal In  credit  policy  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
pansionary measures  taken  by  the  Admin- 
IstrattoD,  along  with  the  continued  rise  In 
defansa  speaadlng,  have  not  merely  insured 
that  tha  "mlni-rscesslan"  would  not  become 
a  xaan  obvious  and  disruptive  decline.  These 
stimulative  moves  will  produce  recovery. 

The  biggest  tonlo  of  all  has  bem  the  un- 
expected sharp  rise  in  military  oulays  for 
Vietnam,  which  was  not  really  part  of  the 
Administration's  antirecession  package.  But, 
without  it,  the  current  pause  would  have 
been  painful  and  i»olonged  and  recovery 
woold  have  been  delayed  indefinitely. 

Tet,  recovery  cannot  take  place  untU  the 
adjustment  has  been  completed. 

As  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  notes,  "the  second  quarter  of  1967  now 
bears  tlie  same  appearance  as  the  first  quar- 
ter; business  conditions  continue  sluggish 
and  mildly  recessionary  in  the  face  of 
mounting  stimulus  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment." 

Sven  when  the  sIugglshnesB  Is  shaken  off, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  there  wlU  be  a  surge  of 
demand  great  enough  to  take  up  all  the 
slack  now  present  In  the  economy.  And, 
while  there  may  be  some  Inflationary  pres- 
sures becaxise  of  the  big  budget  deficit,  they 
should  be  controllable  without  tax  Increases. 

Indeed,  ttie  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  upturn  wlU  lack  the  vigor  of  the 
earlier  expansion.  Tat  one  thing,  it  will  be 
starting  from  a  higher  base.  But,  given  the 
exoeoBlve  mventorlea  that  have  had  to  be 
worked  down,  there  Is  Uttle  prospect  that 
businessmen  wlU  begin  building  up  stocks  in 
rapid  fashion.  Nor  are  they  Ukely  to  spend 
heavily  on  new  plant  and  equipment,  now 
that  production  faclhtiea  are  not  fully 
utilized. 

The  adjustment,  acoMxllng  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank,  Is  also  "reaching  the 
employment  market  and  thus  people's  main 
Bouroe  of  Income  and  spending  power."  The 
bank  goes  on  to  explain  that  there  Is  slack 
In  employment  that  win  "give  pubUc  poUcy- 


makers  latitude  to  operate  with  leas  fears  o< 
InflaUon." 

So,  when  the  turn  comes,  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  Blow  and  orderly  improvement  that 
will  not  at  first  strain  ttie  economy  or  war- 
rant an  early  resort  to  fiscal  restraint. 

TrUTNG  IS  IMPOBTANT 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
raise  taxee  Just  when  denxand  Is  picking  up 
speed.  A  policy  of  reducing  purchasing 
power — and  profits — under  such  conditions 
would  mean  a  resumption  of  sluggishness 
and  fresh  complications  for  Washington 
policy  makers. 

The  Treasury  will  not  benefit  if  the  recov- 
ery is  nipped  in  the  butf  by  increased  taxes. 
The  deficit  in  the  budget  might  even  widen 
because  a  lower  level  «f  economic  activity 
would  mean  smaller  tax  receipts. 

with  slack:  sttll  presant  In  the  economy, 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  probably  continue 
Its  easing  of  credit.  It  takes  time  for  easing 
to  have  an  effect — the  Chase  Uanhattan 
Bank  points  out  that  the  postwar  record 
suggests  that  there  la  a  lag  of  some  six 
months  betiveen  an  easing  In  money  and  an 
upturn  in  business — so  there  is  no  real  fear 
of  an  early  tightening. 

The  Administration  Is  apparently  stung 
by  ItB  past  mistakes.  It  waited  too  long  in 
1966,  permitting  the  expansion  to  get  out  of 
control,  before  it  applied  restraint.  But  there 
appears  to  be  Just  as  much  risk  In  acting  too 
early,  applying  restraint  before  the  upturn 
has  really  got  under  way. 


PETmON  BY  WOMEN  STRIKE  FOR 
PEACE  ORGANIZATION,  PHILA- 
DELPHA,PA. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  received  petitions  con- 
taining 3,000  signatures  collected  by  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  organization 
in  Philadelphia.  These  signatures  were 
collected  within  2  hours,  and  the  peti- 
tioners asked  the  President  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Taylor,  who  sent  the  peti- 
tions to  me,  said: 

People  were  eager  to  sign  It — eager  to  show 
their  opposition  to  this  war. 

Mrs.  Taylor  asked  me  to  make  the 
President  aware  of  the  dedication  to 
peace  of  these  3,000  people.  I  have  sent 
the  petitions  to  him  but  wanted  all  Sen- 
ators to  see  this  evidence  of  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  To  those  of  us  who 
dissent  from  the  President's  poUcles  In 
Vietnam,  these  signatures  represent  that 
a  great  many  other  people  share  our  con- 
cern that  our  current  course  of  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  bring  us  closer 
to  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


KENNETH  K.  BURKE  OP  THE 
HARTFORD  TIMES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Ken- 
neth K.  Burke,  the  publisher  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  recently  announced  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Burke,  whose  entire  career  has 
been  with  the  distinguished  Gannett 
group  of  newspapers,  will  retire  after  5 
years  as  publisher  of  the  Times,  and 
after  34  years  in  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion. 

I  know  that  his  oolleagues  on  the 
Hartford  Times — as  well  as  newspaper- 
men throughout  Connecticut — Join  with 
me  in  expressing  regret  at  his  departure 
as  pubUsher  of  the  Times,  one  of  the 


most    Important    newspiu>ers    in    New 
England. 

Mr.  Burke's  work  took  him  to  six  news- 
papers in  three  States,  and  his  industry, 
dedication,  wit,  intelligence,  and  sense 
of  pubUc  service  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  Hartford  Times  of  Jime  9  pub- 
lished an  editorial  about  Mr.  Burke  and 
a  summary  of  his  newspaper  career.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  June  9,  1867] 

POBLISRKR  Bttskx  OV  TllIXS  REmiNO 

Kenneth  K.  Burke  today  announced  his 
retirement  as  publtsber  of  The  Hartford 
Times,  Inc. 

Robert  B.  talLtrt,  general  manager,  will 
succeed  Burke  as  operating  head  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  The  Hartford 
Times,  Inc.  and  of  the  Oannett  Newspapers, 
praised  Burke's  service  to  The  Times  and  to 
the  Greater  Hartford  area.  "Ken  Burke  has 
held  positions  of  responsibility  on  several 
Gannett  newspapers.  Active  in  civic  and 
cultural  affairs,  he  and  Mrs.  Burke  have  won 
friends  and  respect  in  every  city  In  which 
they  have  lived." 

Burke  moved  to  Hartford  as  The  Times' 
general  manager  in  April,  1960,  after  five 
years  as  general  manager  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
Gazette.  He  succeeded  the  late  David  R. 
Etanlel  as  The  Times'  publisher  in  1962. 

A  native  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Burke  is  a 
graduate  of  Mt.  Hermon  Preparatory  School 
and  of  Colgate  University.  He  began  his  news- 
paper career  In  1933  in  the  retaU  advertising 
department  of  Bochester's  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  later  Joining  the  general  advertis- 
ing department  servmg  both  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle. He  was  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  from  1936  to 
1940. 

His  entire  newspaper  career  has  been  spent 
on  Gannett  newspapers.  From  1941  to  1951 
he  was  business  manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratoglan,  except  for  three  years 
of  Navy  service  in  which  he  rose  to 
lieutenant,  senior  grade.  He  is  a  trustee  o{ 
the  National  Museum  of  Racing  at  Saratoga 
Springs. 

From  1951  to  1955  he  was  general  manager 
of  the  Danville  (111.)  Commercial-News. 

A  year  ago,  Burke  received  the  Charter 
Oak  Leadership  Medal  of  the  Greater  Hart- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce  "for  leadership 
in  shaping  the  poUcles  and  performance  of 
one  of  this  region's  effective  media  .  .  . 
for  his  important  leadership  role  In  the 
creation  and  first  three  years'  operation  of 
the  Community  Renewal  Team  which  he 
served  as  first  chairman.  .  .  ." 

Burke  is  a  past  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  in  which  he  has  been  very  active 
for  several  years. 

He  has  also  been  a  leader  in  organizations 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  Including  the 
presidency  of  the  Connecticut  DaUy  News- 
paper Association. 

In  1963,  Burke  was  named  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Mechanics  Bank,  and  more  re- 
cently a  director  of  the  Hartford  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Burke's  other  affiliations  include:  Director 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Greater  Hartford  Community  Chest, 
YMCA  of  Greater  Hartford,  American  Red 
Cross,  Children's  Zoo  of  Greater  Hartford. 

His  clubs  are;  Rotary,  University,  Hart- 
ford, Hartford  Golf  and  Farmlngton  Country 
Clubs. 

He  is  married  to  the  farmer  MUdred 
Fischer  of  Albany.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burite  liave 
one  daughter.  Susan,  who  Is  30. 
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(From  the  Hartford  Times,  June  0,   1M7] 
Kkn  Bttsks  Rmais 

The  retirement  of  Kenneth  K.  Burke  as 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times  wlU  prompt 
tributes  of  respect  and  affection  from  all 
who  worked  with  him  In  busmess  and  dvlc 
affairs.  He  was  notable  In  his  aeal  for  the 
improvement  of  this  newspaper  smd  for  the 
advemcement  of  the  prosperity  and  human 
relations  of  Greater  Hartford. 

He  saw  to  it  that  The  Times,  in  its  tra- 
dition, stood  as  champion  of  progressive 
movement  and  liberal  thought.  He  brought 
here  a  vigorous  spirit  and  personality  that 
were  appreciated  In  a  community  that  was 
hitting  a  new  stride. 

At  its  start  be  sparked  the  Community 
Renewal  Team  with  an  energy  that  won  him 
a  rather  unusual  honor:  His  home  was  fire- 
bombed  because  be  dared  exert  leadership 
in  the  fields  of  civil  rights  and  social  Justice. 
We  at  The  Times,  it  must  be  said,  were 
proud  of  his  misfortune. 

In  his  association  with  the  business  pow- 
erhouse of  the  region — the  Greater  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce — he  was  an  expan- 
sionist, with  a  pride  and  certainty  In  the 
ability  Of  this  area  to  maintain  a  top  posi- 
tion In  the  nation  economlcaUy. 

In  Journalism,  both  on  the  business  and 
news  sides,  he  was  highly  regarded  in  Con- 
necticut and  was  honored  with  election  to 
posts  of  leadership. 

So  it  isn't  easy  to  see  his  quaUtles  trans- 
ferred from  us  by  retirement. 

We  are  certain  he  knows  bow  very  many 
of  us  WlU  miss  his  cheery  help  and  guidance. 

AU  who  have  enjoyed  Xrlendsblp  with  Ken 
Burke  WlU  join  us  In  wishing  him  well. 


MEAT  IMPORTS  AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  legislation  an  amendment 
was  Included  which  would  have  re- 
duced by  one-third  the  maximum  annual 
foreign  shipments  of  beef,  lamb  and  goat 
meat  hito  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment was  dropped  in  conference.  How- 
ever, many  of  its  features  have  been  in- 
corporated tii  a  bill,  S.  1588,  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Finance 
Committee. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  unfor- 
tunately, little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  effects  of  import  quotas  on  the 
American  consumer.  The  bulk  of  the 
meats  imported  go  Into  the  production 
of  hamburgers,  frankfurters,  and  other 
meat  products  widely  consumed  by 
American  families  and  which  constitute 
an  important  share  of  their  regular  ex- 
penditures. The  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  both  readily  admit 
that  their  support  for  S.  1588  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  consumer  prices. 
It  is  clear  that  the  American  cattle  in- 
dustry is  faced  with  a  problem  of  over- 
production which  has  affected  the  prices 
of  meat.  They  are  entitled  to  Federal  as- 
sistance as  much  as  any  other  American 
industry  in  trouble,  but  I  submit  that  it 
is  entirely  unfair  and  Improper  to  blame 
the  cattle  Industry's  troubles  on  meat 
imports. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  considering  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  American  cattle  In- 
dustry to  bear  very  clearly  In  mind  that 
the  Imposition  of  lulditional  quotas  on 
meat  Imports  would  have  an  adverse  im- 


pact on  millions  of  American  consumers 
without  being  of  material  assistance  to 
the  cattle  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  a  statement  on  the  meat  Import 
situation  sent  to  me  by  the  Meat  Import- 
ers Council  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  Points  in  Opposition  to  S.  1688 

Fboic  the  Meat  Iicpobteks  Cottnch.,   New 

YOEK,  N.Y. 

"CUnit  The  Consumer"?:  Why  do  we  term 
this  an  attempt  at  "Clout  The  Conaumer" 
leglslaticm? 

MlUlona  of  American  famlUes  rely  on  ham- 
burgers, frankfurters  and  other  convenience 
foods  for  their  basic  meals.  Any  proposal 
that  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  these 
important,  reasonably-priced  food  items  is  a 
"Clout  The  Consumer"  BUI. 

Hamburgers,  Frankfurters  and  Other  Con- 
venience FooAs:  These  low-cost  popular  food 
products,  so  Important  to  the  vast  number 
of  American  consumers,  are  made  of  so- 
called  manufacturing  meat — a  lean  meat, 
produced  by  grass-fed  cattle.  Imports  of  such 
meat  are  prlmarUy  from  Australia,  Mew 
Zealand  and  Ireland. 

17.5.  Production:  The  VS.  cattle  industry 
concentrates  on  sending  Its  animals  to  feed- 
lots  to  be  grain-fed  and  to  become  "fat"  cat- 
tie  of  higher  grade  and  cost,  destined  for 
steaks,  chc^M  and  other  high-priced  cuts. 
Use  of  this  more  costly  grain-fed  cattle  meat 
for  liamburgers  and  frankfurters  would  raise 
the  prices  of  these  foods  so  drastically  as  to 
price  them  out  of  the  economic  reach  of  the 
lower-Income  famUles. 

If  a  "subsidy"  is  the  true  objective,  woiUd 
it  not  be  more  forthright  to  ask  the  Congress 
for  that  help  without  reemUng  to  subterfuge 
In  the  form  of  a  "Clout  The  Consumer"  Bill? 
If  the  VS.  cattle  and  livestock  feed  In- 
dustries are  Indeed  In  trouble,  as  they  claim, 
we  favor  doing  everything  practical  to  assist 
them.  But  this  Isolated  attack  on  meat  im- 
ports, without  first  having  all  the  facts, 
seems  liardly  a  practical  or  sound  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 

When  the  facts  are  brought  to  Ught,  they 
wUl  clearly  disclose  theee  relevant  points: 
(1)  Imports  consist  of  entirely  different  types 
of  meat  than  are  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity within  the  United  States;  (2)  they  are 
not  competitive  with  the  vast  amount  of 
gram-fed  UB.-produced  meat;  <3)  further 
meat  import  limitations  will  in  no  way  solve 
the  real  economic  problems  of  the  U.S.  cattle 
and  feeder  industries  but  wiU  result  only  in 
penalizing  the  vast  number  of  families  who 
eat  hamburger  and  frankfurters  etc.,  at  their 
mam  meals  since  such  meat  imftorts  are 
used  for  these  basic  nutritious  consumw 
products:  (4)  further  Import  limitations  will 
mean  sharp  and  severe  price  rises,  making 
the  cost  of  hamburger  and  frankfurters  pro- 
hibitive for  mUllons  of  lower-moome  U.S. 
consumers;  (5)  proponents  readily  admit 
that  consumer  price  rises  are  their  primary 
purpose. 

Our  Position:  We  stand  ready  to  rely  on 
the  facts. 

The  cattle  and  livestock  feeder  industries 
deserve  to  be  helped  if  they  have  serious 
economic  troubles.  An  objective  effort  to 
diagnose  and  to  isolate  the  real  cause  of  the 
cattlemen's  "ailment"  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able request. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  order  a 
fuU  and  objective  inquiry  mto  all  of  the 
facts.  Including  realistic  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent plight  of  the  VS.  cattlemen  and  live- 
stock feeders.  The  appropriate  method  is  to 
order  public  hearings,  conducted  by  appro- 
priate Committees  of  both  Chambers  of  the 
Congress  and  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


Both  sides  deserve  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Major  consumer  organizations  of  the  nation 
should  be  given  an  opportumty  to  know  the 
true  facts  and  to  present  their  views. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1967— 
RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF 
CHOSEN  FREEHOLDERS  OF  ES- 
SEX COUNTY,  NJ. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  a  resolution  dated  June  8,  1967, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Essex,  N  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  concerning  the  civU  rights  bUl 
of  1967 — recommendation  for  immediate 
passage  in  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freehold- 
ers of  the  County  ot  Essex,  N.J. 

"Whereas,  Senate  BlU  1026  and  HA.  BUI 
S700.  known  as  the  CivU  RlghU  Bm  of  1067, 
have  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee respectively  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;   and 

"Whereas,  this  Board  has  always  supported 
the  proposition  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  rights  for  all  men  and  women  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  this  Board  hereby  peti- 
tions the  United  States  Senators  represent- 
ing the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  10th.  11th  and  lath  Con- 
gressional Districts  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  have  these  bills  released  from 
committee  and  recoomiends  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  CivU  Rights  Bill  of  1967  in 
the  best  mterest  of  the  pubUc;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  a  certlfle:!  copy  of  this 
resolution  l>e  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Honorable  Clifford 
P.  Case,  United  States  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Mew  Jersey  and  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Bodmo,  Jr.,  Honorable  Joseph  O. 
Minlsh  and  Honorable  Pl<H«nce  Dwyer,  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  lOtb,  11th  and  12tb  New 
Jersey  Congressional  Districts." 

Attest: 

CHABLBS    a.    MATTHEVni, 

Director. 
Habkt  Dudkix, 

Clerk. 
The  foregoing  resolution  having  been  duly 
presented  to  me  on  June  8,  1967,  I  hereby 
approved  the  same  June  8,  1967. 

Waltex  C.  Blast, 
County  Supervisor. 
Returned  and  filed  June  8,  1967. 

Haxst  Dttdkin. 

Clerfc. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ON  THE  WAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  sig- 
nificant victory  for  the  American  con- 
sumer was  achieved  on  June  8,  when  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  reported  unani- 
mously the  Proxmire  truth-in-lending 
bill.  For  7  years  this  measure,  which  was 
originated  by  former  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  had  been  bottled  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  believe  we  have  reported  a  bill  which 
is  fair  to  the  consumer  and  workable  to 
the  credit  Industry. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  hill  to  improve  its  workability  ; 
however,  the  essential  features  of  the 
bill  remain  Intact.  Creditors  would  be 
required  to  disclose  the  full  cost  of  credit 
both  in  dollars  and  as  an  annual  rate. 
In  this  way  the  consumer  will  obtain  all 
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ttie  facts  about  credit  and  will  be  able 
to  compare  the  cost  of  credit  among  dif- 
ferent lenders. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  elements 
of  the  bill  was  reyolvlng  credit.  The  de- 
partment stores  made  a  substantial  ar- 
gument that  revolving  credit  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  stating  an  annual  rate. 
We  did  not  accept  this  reconunendatlon 
entirely. 

Instead,  we  covered  the  extended  pay- 
ment revolving  credit  which  is  commonly 
used  for  financing  large  purchases  such 
as  refrigerators,  furniture,  household 
appliances,  and  the  like. 

These  extended  payment  plans  would 
disclose  the  annual  rate  of  their  finance 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  those  revolv- 
ing credit  plans  which  are  most  oom- 
m<Hily  used  to  finance  small  items  on  a 
Jdiort-term  basis  would  not  be  required 
to  compute  the  annual  finance  rate,  but 
would  be  required  to  specify  the  monthly 
rate  and  all  the  credit  terms. 

We  have  also  added  a  new  provision  to 
cover  credit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
thus  protecting  farmers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. 

I  believe  the  bill  represents  a  signifi- 
cant advance  for  consxmier  Interests.  Al- 
though revolving  credit  is  partially  ex- 
empted, 95  percent  of  consumer  credit 
would  be  fully  covered  by  the  bill,  and 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  full  com- 
mittee will  extend  this  coverage.  The 
hill  would  provide  protection  where  the 
consumer  needs  It  most. 

It  includes  provisions  which  win  make 
the  bill  workable  to  the  Indxistry  while 
stm  giving  the  consumer  the  infonna- 
tion  he  needs  to  shop  wisely  for  credit. 
I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  untmimous 
report  of  the  subcommittee  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  win  be  speedily  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  the  bill,  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9,  1967;  a 
summary  of  the  bill;  and  the  text  of  a 
committee  print  reflecting  the  changes 
made  by  the  subcommittee. 
IFrtHn  the  Wan  Street  Journal,  June  9, 1967] 
TRTTTH-TN-LxKonro   Bill   Votkd   bt   Ssnar 

Unit    Atrb    Pbofokents    Maitj    Certain 

cohcxssions 

WASHDraroN. — ^"T^uth-ln-lendlng"  legisla- 
tion Boored  a  major  breakthrough,  though  its 
proponents  made  Important  concessions  to 
obtain  unanlmouB  approval  by  a  Senate  sub- 
comntlttee. 

Certain  ecKemptlons  and  changes  In  th«  blU 
approved  by  tha  subcommittee  are  designed 
to  appease  department  Btores,  the  houalng 
Industry,  bankers  and  small  businessmen  In 
general.  Moreover,  the  legislation.  If  flnaUy 
enacted  by  Oongress,  irovadn't  become  effec- 
ttve  untu  July  1,  1968,  to  give  buslneas  time 
to  prepare  for  it. 

Basically,  however,  the  subcommittee  re- 
tained the  esience  of  the  UU  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Proxmlra  (D.,  WU.)  &zk1  backed  by  the 
Johnson  Administration.  For  most  ctHisumer 
credit,  the  legislation  would  require  disclo- 
sure of  "approximate"  annual  Interest  rates 
In  percentage  terms  and  the  total  cost  of 
flnance  charges  cm  an  Itemised  basis. 

SENATE   BAmEXNO   COUimTTEB 

Truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  has  been  bot- 
tled up  tn  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
tor  six  years,  but  now  that  a  nine-man  sub- 
eommlttae  has  given  a  compromise  bill  soUd 
sujjfKvl  It  may  flaally  be  on  its  way  to  enact- 


June  i4,  1967 


June  n,  1967 
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ment.  The  fuU  committee  probably  will  take 
up  the  bUl  late  this  saonth.  Sen.  Proxmlr« 
said,  and  he  predicted  It  will  pass  with  little 
or  no  change.  Most  of  those  Involved  In  the 
extended  Banking  Committee  fight  over  the 
bill  believe  that  the  legislation's  consumer 
appeal  will  insure  its  passage  if  it  reaches 
the  Senate  floor.  There's  some  concern  by 
the  bill's  proponents,  however,  about  the 
House  outlook.  The  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee hasn't  done  any  work  yet  on  a  bill. 

The  legislation,  long  opposed  bitterly  by 
lenders  and  retailers,  Is  needed.  In  the  view 
of  its  advocates,  so  buyers  can  shop  wisely 
for  credit  and  be  protected  against  sales 
schemes  that  disguise  huge  interest  costs. 
The  measure  would.  In  effect,  end  long- 
standing lending  and  retailing  practices  by 
wlilch  credit  terms  on  most  transactions  are 
stated  m  percentage  rates  well  below  the 
"true""  annual  rate. 

STATEMENT  FOB    BITTER 

The  bill  would  require  that  before  a  sale 
Is  completed  a  buyer  be  given  an  "approxi- 
mate" statement  of  annual  interest,  except 
In  these  important  cases: 

— "Revolving  credit"  charge  accounts,  of- 
fered by  almost  all  department  stores,  woxild 
be  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  disclose 
*"""»!  Interest  rates  in  percentage  terms. 
Por  such  accounts,  a  store  would  have  to 
state  only  the  monthly  Interest  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, a  store  would  be  able  to  say  It 
Charges  1.6%  a  month  Instead  of  18%  a  year 
on  purchasea  charged  to  a  revolving  account. 

— ^Plrst  mortgagee  given  to  home  buyers 
by  a  lending  institution  would  be  exempt 
from  the  annual  Interest  rate  disclosure  and 
the  requirement  to  state  total  finance 
charges  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre  said  interest  rates  on  mortgages  already 
are  stated  In  annual  percentage  terms  and 
that  to  require  the  Btatement  of  finance 
charges  for,  say  a  25-year  mortgage  would 
result  In  a  "frightening  figure"  without 
much  nieanlng  since  many  buyers  sell  their 
house  long  before  they  have  lived  In  It  long 
enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

— ^All  retaU  transactions  involving  a  total 
finance  charge  of  less  than  $10  would  be 
exempt  from  the  disclosure  requirement. 
This  is  Intended  to  ease  problems  for  small 
businessmen. 

DUncULT  ISStTX 

Revolving  credit  was  the  meet  difficult  U- 
Bue  tn  the  suboommlttee.  The  majority  flatly 
opposed  the  original  proposal  to  require  dis- 
closure in  annual  percentage-rate  terms  for 
charge  accounts,  arguing  that  It  would  be 
misleading  because  d^>artment  store  cus- 
tomers usuaUy  pay  off  purchases  in  a  short 
time. 

ProponenU  of  the  plan,  however,  feared 
that  a  flat  exempUon  for  revolving  accounts 
would  open  a  loophole  encouraging  many 
lenders  to  change  over  to  such  credit  txans- 
actlons  so  they  could  avoid  dlscloBure  of 
annual  rates. 

The  compromise  reached,  while  exempting 
typical  department  store  revolving  accounts, 
attempU  to  safeguard  against  a  switch  to 
open-ended  credit  arrangements  In  other 
transactions.  It  require*  that  the  "approxi- 
mate" annual  rate  must  be  furnished  to  a 
credit  purchaser  when  the  seller  retains  title 
of  the  merchandise  until  it  is  fully  paid  for. 

The  Intent  Is  to  foKce  annual-rate  dis- 
closure on  sales  of  such  "big  ticket"  Items 
as  refrigerators  and  television  sets,  which 
many  retaUers  seU  under  Installment  con- 
tracts rather  than  under  revolving  charge 
accounts.  This  rule  also  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage such  retailers  h  auto  dealerv  from 
switching  to  credit  arrangements  that  would 
avoid  disclosure  of  "trus"  annual  interest. 

However,  this  disclosure  rule  wouldn't  ap- 
ply If  terms  of  the  credit  transactions  speci- 
fied that  the  buyer  was  to  pay  60%  or  more 
of  the  total  cost  within  a  year.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre  said  the  Banking  Committee  plans  a 


public  hearing  on  this  aspect  of  the  blU 
before  voting  on  the  legislation  because  the 
final  compromise  wasn't  discussed  durlne 
previous  pubUc  hearings. 

Revolving  credit  accounts  for  only  about 
3%  of  consumer  debt  But  It's  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  credit  transactions  and 
the  American  Bankers  AssoclaUon  has  pre- 
dicted that  within  several  years  such  trans- 
actions will  account  for  a  large  jiart  of  over- 
all credit. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  said  he  wasn't  entirely  satis- 
fled  with  the  compromise  on  revolving  credit 
His  proposal  to  require  annual-rate  disclosure 
on  all  purchases  of  $100  or  more  lost  In  the 
subcommittee,  6  to  3.  But  he  said  he  may 
offer  that  plan  again  when  the  full  Banking 
Committee  considers  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  blU  also  attempts  to 
allay  concern,  expressed  particularly  by 
bankers,  that  disclosure  of  "true"  annual 
Interest  rates  might  place  lenders  In  at  least 
technical  violation  of  usury  laws  In  some 
states.  Accordingly,  until  Jan.  1, 1972,  the  bill 
would  give  lenders  the  option  of  stating  an- 
nual finance  charges  In  terms  of  "doUars- 
per-hundred"  Instead  of  a  percentage  rate 

But  U  this  opUon  Is  taken,  the  biU  speclfles 
that  dollar  disclosure  must  be  based  on  the 
declining  balance  of  the  loan  outstanding 
rather  than  on  its  face  value. 

This  would  effectively  bar  the  "add-on" 
method  used  by  many  lenders  in  which  the 
cost  of  the  loan  Is  sUted  at,  say,  96  a  $ioo, 
while  the  Interest  may  total,  say  10%  be- 
cause the  borrower  won't  have  the  full  lioo 
available  over  the  fuU  term  of  the  loan.  The 
optional  method  would  require  disclosure  of 
the  $10  a  $100  cost  in  such  an  Instance. 

CRSDIT    UTX    INSXntANCE 

Under  another  provision  softening  the 
original  bill,  lenders  wouldn't  have  to  state 
the  full  cost  of  credit  life  Insurance  as  a  fi- 
nance charge.  In  cases  where  such  Insurance 
Is  required,  only  the  commission.  If  any,  for 
the  seller  or  lender  would  have  to  be  dla- 
closed. 

The  panel  extended  the  terms  of  the  bill 
In  one  re8i>ect:  Credit  extended  to  farmere, 
\ip  to  $35,000,  would  be  covered  by  truth- 
ln-lendlng  rules.  The  original  bUl  excluded 
farm  loans  In  the  general  exemption  for 
business  credit  transactions. 

The  bill  provides  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  failing  to  comply  with  disclosure  re- 
quirements. A  court  could  And  a  creditor  li- 
able to  his  customer  for  $100.  or  twice  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  in  a  trans- 
action up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  "knowing  and  willful"  vio- 
lations would  be  $5,000  and  a  year  In  prison. 
The  Justice  Department  would  be  charged 
with  enforcement. 

The  subcommittee  spedfled,  however,  that 
a  creditor  able  to  prove  "unintentional  er- 
ror" ootUdnt  be  held  liable  to  a  customer. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  write 
detailed  regulations  to  put  truth-ln-lendlng 
Into  effect. 

[Committee  Print] 

B.  6 

A  biU  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of  economic 

sUbUlzatlon  by  requiring  the  disclosure 

c^    finance    charges    In    connection    with 

extension  of  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Lending 
Act". 

DEClARATIOK  OF  PTTEPOSE 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  would  be  en- 
hanced and  that  competition  among  the 
various  financial  Institutions  and  other  firms 
engaged  In  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  Informed  use 
of  credit.  The  informed  use  of  credit  results 


from  aa  awarsnass  oC  the  coats  tbersoC  by 
consuinen.  It  is  the  purpose  <jt  this  Act  to 
assure  *  full  disclosure  of  suclt  oasts  with  a 
view  to  prooaottng  Che  informed  «ae  of  oon- 
Bumar  credit  to  the  benefit  of  the  national 
economy.  

DKfTNXnONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(b)  "Credit"  means  the  rlgjit  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to  in- 
cur debt  and  defer  Its  payment,  where  the 
debt  Is  contracted  by  the  obligor  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  household,  or  agrtcultnral 
purposes.  The  term  does  not  include  any  con- 
tract In  the  form  of  a  bailment  or  lease  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  specifically  Included  within 
the  term  "consimier  credit  sale". 

(c)  "Consumer  Credit  Sale"  means  a  trans- 
action In  which  credit  Is  granted  by  a  seller  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  or  services, 
11  such  seller  regularly  engages  In  credit 
transactions  as  a  seller,  and  such  gooda  or 
services  are  porchased  prlmarUy  for  a  per- 
sonal, f amUy,  household,  or  agricultural  pur- 
pose. The  term  does  not  Include  any  contract 
in  the  f  ORB  of  a  bailment  or  lease  unless  the 
obligor  oontracta  to  pay  as  compensation  for 
use  a  sum  substantially  squlvalent  to  or  In 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or  services 
involved,  and  unless  It  is  agreed  that  the 
obligor  is  bound  to  beoom«.  or  for  no  other  or 
a  msrsly  nominal  coDsldsration  has  the  op- 
tion of  becoming,  the  owner  of  the  goods 
upon  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  contract. 

(d)  (1)  "Finance  charge"  means  the  sum  of 
all  tbs  charges  Imposed  directly  or  mdlrectly 
by  a  cradltor,  or  payable  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  an  obUgor.  as  an  incident  to  the  extension 
ol  credit,  including  loan  fees,  service  and  car- 
rying /'hargM  dlscounta,  interest,  time  price 
differentials,  Invsstlgators'  fees,  costs  of  any 
guarantee  or  Insurano*  protecting  the  credi- 
tor against  the  obligor's  default  or  other 
credit  lOBS,  and  any  amount  payable  under  a 
point,  discount,  or  other  system  of  additional 
charges. 

(3)  If  Itemized  and  disclosed  under  section 
4,  the  term  does  not  Include  amounts  col- 
lected by  a  creditor,  or  Included  In  the  credit, 
lor  (A)  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law 
which  actually  are  or  wUl  b«  paid  to  pubUc 
officials  lot  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satisfy- 
ing any  security  related  to  a  credit  transac- 
Uon;  (B)  taxes;  (C)  charges  or  premiums  for 
insurance  against  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty related  to  a  credit  transaction  or  against 
liability  arising  out  of  the  owxiershlp  or  use 
of  such  property:  or  (D)  If  a  clear  and  specific 
statement  is  furnished  to  the  obligor  that 
such  Insurance  la  optional  and  is  not  required 
as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  credit,  credit 
life  and  accident  and  health  Insurance.  If 
credit  life  or  aoddent  and  health  Insurance 
la  required  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the 
credit,  Maeb  t«rm  shall  ineiude  any  part  of 
the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for  such  In- 
surance which  represents  a  fee  or  oommls- 
ilon  payable,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the 
creditor  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor. 

<3)  Where  credit  Is  secured  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  an  Interest  In  real  property,  the  term 
does  not  Include.  In  addition  to  the  duly 
Itemized  and  disclosed  costs  referred  to  In 
clauses  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  costs  of  (1)  title  examination,  title 
Insurance,  or  corresponding  procedures;  (U) 
preparation  of  the  deed,  settlement  state- 
ment, or  other  documents;  (til)  escrows  for 
future  payments  of  taxes  and  Insurance;  (Iv) 
notarizing  the  deed  and  other  documents: 
(V)  appraisal  fees;  and  (vl)   credit  reports. 

(e)  "Creditor"  means  any  individual,  or 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
cooperative,  or  other  entity.  Including  the 
United  States  or  any  sgency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  other  government  or 
political  subdivision  or  agency  or  instru- 
mentaUty  thereof,  if  such  individual  or  en- 


tity regularly  engages  tn  credit  transactions, 
whethsr  In  connection  wlUi  the  sale  of  goods 
and  servtoes  or  otherwise,  soDd  extends  credit 
for  which  the  payment  of  a  ananoe  charge 
Is  required. 

<f)(l)  "Anntial  peraeotege  rate"  means, 
for  ths  purposes  o(  sections  4(b)  and  4(c), 
the  nominal  annual  rate  determined  by  the 
actuarial  method  (United  States  rule).  For 
purposes  of  this  calcolatlon  It  may  be  as- 
sunMd  that: 

(A)  The  total  time  for  repayment  at  the 
total  amount  to  be  financed  Is  the  time  from 
the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  date  of  the 
final  scheduled  payment. 

(B)  All  payments  are  equal  If  every  sched- 
uled payment  In  the  series  of  payments  Is 
equal  except  one  which  may  not  be  more 
than  double  any  other  scheduled  payment  In 
the  series. 

(C)  All  payments  are  scheduled  at  equal 
Intervals,  If  all  payments  are  so  scheduled 
except  the  first  payment  which  may  be 
scheduled  to  be  paid  before,  on.  or  after  one 
period  from  the  date  of  the  transaction.  A 
period  of  time  equal  to  one-half  or  more  of 
a  payment  period  may  be  considered  one 
full  period. 

(2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  actuarial  method.  If  the  Board 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  other  meth- 
ods wlU  materially  simplify  oomputaUon 
wtiUe  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  aa  com- 
pared with  the  rate  determined  under  the 
actuarial  method. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4(d),  the 
term  "equivalent  annual  percentage  rate" 
means  the  rate  or  rates  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  rate  or  rates  used  to  compute  the 
fintLTiw  charge  for  any  period  by  the  num- 
ber of  periods  In  a  year. 

(4)  Where  a  creditor  Imposes  the  same 
finance  charge  for  all  balanoee  wlthm  a 
specified  range,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
or  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate  sliall 
be  computed  on  the  median  balance  within 
the  range  for  the  purposes  of  sections  4(b), 
4(c),  and  4(d). 

(g)  "Open-end  credit  plan"  means  a  plan 
prescrlbtng  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  thereunder  from  time  to 
time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a  finance 
charge  may  Iw  computed  on  the  outstand- 
ing unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time 
thereunder. 

(h)  ■•Installment  open-end  credit  plan" 
means  an  open-end  credit  plan  which  has 
one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics : 
(1)  creates  a  security  Interest  In,  or  provides 
for  a  Hen  on,  or  retention  of  title  to,  any 
property  (whether  real  or  personal,  tangible 
or  intangible).  (3)  provides  for  a  repayment 
schedule  pursuant  to  which  more  than  eo 
per  centime  of  the  unpaid  balance  at  any 
time  outstanding  under  the  plan  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  paid  within  twelve  months,  or 
(3)  provides  that  amounts  In  excess  of  re- 
qtiired  payments  under  the  repayment 
schedule  are  appUed  to  future  pajnnents  In 
the  order  of  their  respective  due  dates. 

(1)  "First  mortgage"  means  such  classes 
of  first  liens  as  are  commonly  given  to  secure 
advances  on.  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price  of, 
real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  real  estate  Is  located. 

DISCIiOSUU    or    FINANCE    CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended  and 
upon  whom  a  finance  charge  Is  or  may  be 
Imposed  the  Information  required  by  this 
section.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

(b)  This  subsection  appUes  to  consumer 
credit  sales  other  than  sales  under  an  open- 
end  credit  plan.  For  each  such  sale,  the  credi- 
tor BhaU  disclose,  to  the  extent  appUcable — 

(1)  the  cash  price  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ice purchased; 

(3)  the  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
downpayment  (IndudUng  any  trade-in) ; 


(3)  ttw  difference  between  the  amounts  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (3) ; 

(4)  all  other  chargeB,  Indlvldiuaiy  Item- 
ised, which  are  Included  in  tbe  aoDOount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
Of  the  finance  charge: 

<5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  (3)  and 
(4)  above); 

(A)  tbe  amount  ot  the  finance  charge 
(such  charge,  or  a  portion  of  such  charge, 
may  be  designated  as  a  ttme-priee  differen- 
tial or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent 
applicable) ; 

(7)  tbe  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate.  If  the  amount  of  such 
charge  is  $10.00  or  more; 

(8)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  pierlods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  Indebtedness;  and 

(9)  ths  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  the 
disclosure  reqtUred  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended.  Oom- 
pUance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing  such 
Information  In  the  contract  or  other  evi- 
dence Of  Indebtednees  to  be  signed  by  the 
obligor.  Where  a  seller  receives  a  purchase  or- 
der by  mall  or  telephone  without  peraonal 
solicitation  by  a  representative  of  the  seller 
and  the  cash  price  and  deferred  payment 
price  and  the  terms  of  financing,  Indndlng 
the  annual  percentage  rate,  are  set  forth  In 
the  seller'B  catalog  or  other  printed  material 
distributed  to  the  pubhc.  the  dlsdoeure  shall 
be  made  on  or  before  the  date  the  first  pay- 
ment is  due. 

(c)  This  subsection  appUes  to  extensions 
of  credit  other  than  consxmaer  credit  sales  or 
transactions  under  an  open-end  credit  plan. 
Any  creditor  making  a  loan  or  otherwise  ex- 
tending credit  under  this  subsection  shall  dis- 
close, to  the  extent  appUcable— 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the  ob- 
ligor will  have  the  actual  use.  or  which  Is 
or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  (or  his  account 
Or  to  another  person  on  his  behalf: 

(2)  all  other  charges,  IndlvlduaUy  item- 
ized, which  are  included  In  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge; 

(3)  tbe  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  items  (1)  and  (2)  above); 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge; 

(5)  tbe  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate; 

(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  Indebtedness;  and 

(7)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  slmUar 
charges  payable  tn  tlie  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  the 
disclosure  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  before  the  credit  to  extended.  Com- 
pliance may  be  attained  by  disclosing  such 
Information  In  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the  obligor. 
Where  a  creditor  receives  a  request  for  an 
extension  of  credit  by  maU  or  telephone  with- 
out persotud  solicitation  by  a  representative 
of  the  creditor  and  the  terms  of  financing. 
Including  the  annual  percentage  rate  for  rep- 
resentative amounts  of  credit,  are  set  forth 
In  the  creditor's  printed  material  distributed 
to  the  public,  or  In  the  contract  of  loan  or 
other  printed  material  delivered  to  the  ob- 
ligor, the  dlscloeure  shall  be  made  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  the  first  payment  Is  due. 

(d)(1)  This  subsection  appUes  to  open- 
end  credit  plans. 

(2)  Before  opening  any  account  under  an 
open-end  credit  plan,  the  cradltor  ahall  dis- 
close to  the  person  who  seeks  to  open  the 
account — 

(A)  the  oondltlons  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  impfM^ti,  including  the  time 
period,  tX  any.  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
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temlad  may  be  repaid  without  Incurring  a 
finance  charge; 

(B)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Impoaed; 

(C)  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  Impoeed  as  a 
finance  charge),  the  percentage  rate  per  pe- 
riod of  the  finance  charge  to  be  Impoeed  If 
any,  and.  In  the  caae  of  an  Installment  open- 
end  credit  plan,  the  equivalent  annual  per- 
centage rate;  and 

(D)  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  Impoeed,  and  the  method  by 
which  they  will  be  determined. 

(3)  For  each  bilUng  cycle  at  the  end  of 
which  there  la  an  outstanding  balance  under 
smy  such  account,  the  creditor  shall  dis- 
close— 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period; 

(B)  the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and.  If  a 
purchase  was  involved,  a  brief  Identlflcatloo 
(unless  previously  furnished)  of  the  goods  or 
services  purchased; 

(C)  the  total  amotint  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period; 

(O)  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period. 
Itemized  to  show  the  amount,  If  any,  due  to 
the  application  of  a  percentage  rate  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  impoeed  as  a  mlnlmiun  or 
fixed  charge; 

(E)  the  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  a  statement  of  how 
the  balance  was  determined; 

(F)  the  rate,  If  any,  used  in  computing  the 
finance  charge  and,  In  the  case  of  an  Install- 
ment open-end  credit  plan,  the  equivalent 
annual  percentage  rate; 

(Q)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period;   and 

(H)  the  date  by  which,  or  the  period  (If 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges. 

(e)  Written  acknowledgment  of  receipt  by 
a  person  to  whom  a  statement  is  required  to 
be  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery  thereof  and, 
unless  the  violation  Is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  statement,  of  compliance  with  this 
section  In  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or 
against  an  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by  such 
assignee  when  he  acquires  the  obligation. 
Such  acknowledgment  shaU  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  obligor  In  any  action  against  the 
original  creditor. 

(f)  If  there  la  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  may  furnish  a  statement  of  required 
lnf<»inatlon  to  only  one  of  them.  Required 
information  need  not  be  given  in  the  se- 
quence or  order  set  forth  In  this  section. 
Additional  Information  or  explanations  may 
be  Included.  So  long  as  It  conveys  subetan- 
tlally  the  same  meaning,  a  creditor  may  use 
language  or  terminology  In  any  required 
statement  different  from  that  prescribed  by 
this  Act. 

(g)  If  applicable  State  Uw  requires  dis- 
closure of  items  of  Information  substantially 
similar  to  those  reqiUred  by  this  Act,  then  a 
creditor  who  compiles  with  such  State  law 
may  comply  with  this  Act  by  disclosing  only 
the  additional  items  of  Information  required 
by  this  Act. 

(h)  If  Information  disclosed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  is  subsequently  rendered 
Inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepayment, 
late  payment,  adjustment,  or  amendment  of 
the  credit  agreement  through  mutual  consent 
of  the  parties  or  as  permitted  by  law,  or  as 
the  result  of  any  act  or  occurrence  subse- 
quent to  the  delivery  of  the  required  disclo- 
sures, the  Inaccuracy  resulting  therefrom 
shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(1)  Whenever  a  creditor  Is  required  under 
this  section  to  disclose  a  finance  charge  which 


Includes  any  fee  or  ooomlssion  for  credit  life 
or  accident  and  health  Insurance,  he  shall, 
\mder  procedures  to  be  preecrlbed  by  the 
Board,  disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  by  which  such  finance 
charge  la  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  fee  or  commission;   and 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  such  Insurance. 
(1)(1)  Subject  to  ptragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  whenever  an  annual  percentage  rate 
is  required  to  be  dlscloeed  by  this  section, 
such  rate  may  be  expressed  either  as  a  per- 
centage rate  per  year,  or  as  a  dollars  per  hun- 
dred per  year  rate  of  tile  average  unpaid  bal- 
ance; and 

(B)  whenever  a  rate  other  than  an  an- 
nual rate  is  used  to  compute  a  finance  charge 
and  is  required  to  be  disclosed  under  sub- 
section (d),  such  rate  may  be  expressed  ei- 
ther as  a  percentage  rate  per  period  of  the 
balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge  is 
computed,  or  as  a  dollars  per  hundred  per 
period    rate    of    such    l>alance. 

(3)  On  and  after  January  1.  1972,  all  rates 
reqiUred  to  be  disclosed  by  this  section,  shall 
be  expressed  as  percentage  rates. 

RXCtTL/lfnONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including 
provisions — 

(1)  describing  the  methods  which  may  be 
used  in  determining  annual  percentage  rates 
under  section  4,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts,  tables,  or 
devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to  an  annual 
percentage  rate  any  etdd-on,  discount  or 
other  method  of  computing  a  finance 
charge; 

(2)  prescribing  procedures  to  ensure  that 
the  information  required  to  be  disclosed  un- 
der section  4  is  set  forth  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously; and 

(3)  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  Informa- 
tion under  section  4.  (b)  In  prescribing  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  reasonable  toler- 
ances of  accuracy  as  required  by  subsection 
(a)  (3) .  the  Board  shall  observe  the  following 
limitations : 

(1)  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  credit  transactions  payable  in 
substantially  equal  installments  when  a 
creditor  determines  the  totel  finance  charge 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  add-on.  discount, 
periodic,  or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are 
converted  Into  an  atmual  percentage  rate 
under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(2)  The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may 
be  authorized  In  cases  where  the  total  fi- 
nance charge  is  determined  in  a  manner 
other  than  that  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Such  tables  or  charts  may  provide  for  the 
discloeure  of  annual  percentage  rates  which 
vary  up  to  8  per  centum  of  the  rate  as  de- 
fined by  section  3(f).  However,  any  creditor 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  uses  such  tables 
or  charts  In  such  a  manner  so  as  to  consist- 
ently understate  the  annual  percentage  rate, 
as  defined  by  section  3(f),  shall  be  liable  for 
criminal  penalties  undsr  section  7(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  mte  In  a  manner  other 
than  as  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
the  Board  may  authorize  other  reasonable 
tolerances. 

(4)  In  order  to  simplify  compliance  where 
irregular  payments  are  Involved,  the  Board 
may  authorize  tolerances  greater  than  those 
specified  in  paragraph  (2).  (c)  Any  regula- 
tion prescribed  hereunder  may  contain  such 
classifications  and  diffarentlatlons  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
from  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  to 
prevent  clrcimiventlon  or  evasion  of,  or  to 
facilitate  compliance  by  creditors  with,  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  issued  hereunder.  In 


prescribing  exceptions,  the  Board  may  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  whether  any  class 
of  transactions  is  subject  to  any  State  law  or 
regulation  which  requires  discloeures  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  required  by  sec- 
tion  4. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
this  Act.  the  Board  may  request  the  views  of 
other  Federal  agencies  which  In  Its  Judgment 
exercise  regulatory  functions  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  creditors,  and  such  agencies  shall 
furnish  such  views  upon  request  of  the 
Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  advise  and  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  under  this  Act.  In 
appointing  such  members  to  such  committee 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public. 
Such  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  the  call  of  the  Board,  and  members 
thereof  shall  be  paid  transportation  expenses 
and  not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem. 

KFFXCT     ON  STATE     LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter  or  affect,  or  to  exempt  any 
creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  discloeure  of  In- 
formation In  connection  with  credit  trans- 
actions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 
This  Act  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter  or  affect  in  any  naanner  the 
meaning,  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State,  including,  but  limited  to,  laws 
relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates  of 
charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  appIlcabUity  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  laws  would  not  otherwise  apply, 
nor  shall  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  In  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  required  by  this  Act  be 
evidence  in  any  action  or  proceeding  that 
such  sale  was  a  loan  or  any  transaction  other 
than  a  credit  sale. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  class 
of  credit  transactions  which  it  determines 
are  subject  to  any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  requires  disclosiu-eo  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  those  required  by  section  4,  and  con- 
tain adequate  provisions  for  enforcement. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  in  section  7,  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  affect  the  validity  or 
enforclbillty  of  any  contract  or  obligation 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

CIVn<     AND     CRIMINAL     PENALTIES 

Sec  7.  (a)(1)  Any  creditor  who,  \n  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction,  know- 
ingly falls  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder,  to  disclose  any 
Information  to  any  person  to  whom  such  in- 
formation Is  required  to  be  given  shall  be 
liable  to  such  person  in  the  amount  of  $100. 
or  In  any  amount  equal  twice  the  finance 
charge  required  by  such  creditor  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transaction,  whichever  Is  the 
greater,  except  that  such  liability  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000  on  any  credit  transaction. 

(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  In  which  It  is  shown  that  the 
creditor  disclosed  a  percentage  rate  or 
amount  less  than  that  required  to  be  dis- 
closed by  section  4  or  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  (after  taking  into  account  per- 
missible tolerances),  or  failed  to  disclose 
Information  so  required,  there  shall  be  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  violation 
was  made  knowingly.  Such  presumption  shall 
be  rebutted  if  the  creditor  shows  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  violation 
was  not  intentional  and  resulted  from  a 
bona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance  of  procedures   reasonably   adapted 
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to  avo4d  any  such  error:  Provided,  That  ft 
creditor  shall  have  no  liability  under  this 
subsection  If  within  fifteen  days  alter  dis- 
covering tbe  error,  and  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  action  hereunder  or  the  receipt 
of  written  notice  of  the  error,  the  creditor 
notifies  the  person  concerned  of  the  error 
and  makes  whatever  adjustments  In  the 
appropriate  account  as  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  such  person  will  not  be  required 
to  pay  a  finance  charge  in  ezoeaa  of  the 
amount  or  percentage  rate  so  disclosed. 

(3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation.  In  any  such 
action  In  which  a  person  la  entitled  to  recover 
a  penalty  aa  prescritted  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  tlie 
defendant  shall  also  be  liable  for  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs  as  determined 
by  the  court. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"court  of  competent  Jurisdiction"  means 
either  any  Federal  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, or  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  willfully 
gives  false  or  Inaccxirate  information  or 
falls  to  provide  information  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or  who 
otherwise  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  t>e  fined  not  more 
than  S&,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Tbe  responsibility  for  enforcing 
this  subsection  Is  hereby  assigned  to  tbe 
Attorney  QeneraL 

(c)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  any  agency 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment or  penalty  under  this  Act  solely  as  the 
result  of  tbe  disclosure  of  a  finance  charge 
or  percentage  which  la  greater  than  tbe 
amount  of  such  charge  or  percentage  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  such  person  under 
Motion  i.  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

sxcEpnoMS 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  credit  tranaaotloiu  Involving  exten- 
■lona  at  credit  for  Iraslneaa  or  commercial 
purpoaaa,  or  to  governments,  or  to  govern- 
mental ageneles  or  instrumentalltlea;  or 

(2)  transactions  in  securities  or  eommodi- 
Ues  in  accounts  by  a  broker -dealer  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; 

(3)  credit  transactions,  other  tHan  real 
property  transactions.  In  which  tbe  total 
amount  to  be  Baonoed  exceeds  (35,000;  or 

(4)  transactions  involving  extensions  of 
credit  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real 
estate. 

OEPORTS 

Sec.  0.  Not  later  than  January  8  of  each 
year  commencing  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to  tbe 
Congreas  concerning  ths  administration  of 
their  funcUona  undsr  this  Act,  including 
such  reoommeBdatlons  as  tbe  Board  and  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  reapectively,  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  In  addition,  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  Include  the  Board's  osses- 
ment  of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with 
the  provlatoBs  of  this  Act,  and  regulations 
prescribed  tbsreunder.  Is  being  adileved. 

XmCITVX  DATE 

Sec  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  July  1,  1909;  except  that 
section  6  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon 
enactment. 


StnncsBT  or  CnixasB  Made  tk  S.  5,  trx 
Tbuth  nr  iMtntOK  Bill,  bt  trx  Buwoou- 

lUTTEE    OM    FlMAIfClAI.    iMHTlTUnUNS,    JOMX 
8.  1087 

1.  Revolving  Credit:  Open-end  or  revolv- 
ing credit  plans  would  be  exempt  from  the 
annual  rate  requirement  except  for  "■install- 
ment open-end  credit  plans."  Such  plans  are 
ordinarily  used  to  finance  large  purchases 
and  are  dlstlngvLisbed  from  ordinary  revolv- 
ing credit  by  the  extended  length  of  time 
permitted  for  rep»ayment  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  security  Interest  In  the  merchan- 
dise. Such  plans  would  be  covered  if  60%  or 
less  of  any  amount  of  credit  was  payable  In 
one  year,  or  if  tbe  seller  maintained  a  se- 
curity interest,  or  if  accelerated  payments 
are  applied  to  future  payments. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  any  incentive  to  convert  closed- 
end  Installment  credit  to  revolving  credit 
merely  to  escape  annual  rate  disclosure.  The 
amendment  also  provides  greater  compara- 
bility between  installment  open-end  credit 
plans  and  installment  closed-end  credit 
plans.  Smaller  merchants  who  extend  credit 
through  Installment  contracts  can  compete 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  the  larger  stores 
who  use  extended  payment  revolving  credit. 

Because  testimony  was  not  heard  on  this 
amendment,  the  full  Committee  will  hold 
open  hearings  on  June  20  to  hear  such  testi- 
mony. 

2.  Exemption  for  Small  Retail  Credit 
Tranaactiona :  Any  retail  credit  transaction 
would  be  exempt  from  the  annual  rate  re- 
quirement if  the  finance  charge  was  less 
than  $10.  The  pxirpose  of  this  amendment 
was  to  simplify  compliance,  and  particularly 
for  small  retail  buslneasss. 

3.  Firit  Mortgage  Credit:  First  mortgage 
credit  was  exempted  from  tbe  entire  bill. 
Tbe  Subcommittee  felt  that  there  were  no 
abuses  In  this  area  and  that  consumers  were 
already  receiving  adequate  information. 

4.  Civil  Penalties:  The  bill  was  amended  to 
permit  a  creditor  to  defend  against  a  dvll 
action  by  proving  the  failure  to  disclose  was 
an  unintentional  error.  However,  the  burden 
of  proof  would  be  on  the  creditor,  and  he 
would  have  to  establish,  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence,  that  such  error  was  uninten- 
tional. The  amendment  also  permits  a 
creditor  to  escape  liability  for  an  error  If 
the  creditor  discovers  it  first  and  makes 
wbaterer  adjustments  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  consumer  will  not  pay  a 
finanoe  charge  In  excess  of  the  amount  or 
percentage  rate  actually  disclosed. 

6.  Effective  Date:  TTie  effective  date  of  the 
Mil  was  postponed  to  July  1,  1969.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  change  Is  to  permit  the  States 
to  amend  their  usury  statutes  in  those  cases 
where  tbe  disclosure  of  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  might  possibly  cause  a  legal  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  the  later  date  permits  the 
States  to  pass  stmilsr  disclosure  legislation, 
thereby  securing  an  exemption  from  the 
Federal  law. 

6.  Form  of  Rate  Statement:  The  Subcom- 
mittee amended  the  Mil  to  permit  a  rate 
statement  either  In  percentage  terms  or  as 
doners  per  hundred  per  year.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  rate  would  be  on  the  declining 
balance  of  credit.  For  example.  If  the  effective 
annTtftl  rate,  as  meastired  by  the  actuaries 
method  was  11%,  the  creditor  could  either 
disclose  12%  per  jrear  or  $13.00  per  hundred 
per  year.  This  option  will  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  After  that  date,  all  creditors 
would  use  the  percentage  form  of  expressing 
ttierate. 

The  ptirpose  of  this  change  is  to  minimize 
any  poealble  conflict  with  State  usury  laws 
in  those  States  where  the  percentage  form 
of  rates  expression  might  cause  a  legal  prob- 
lem for  some  creditors.  However,  all  creditors 
will  be  required  to  use  the  percentage  form 
after  July  1,  1972,  on  the  belief  that  any 
such  problem  will,  by  that  time,  be  largely 
solved. 


7.  Credit  Life  /luvrcnoe;  The  Subcommit- 
tee amended  the  bill  to  require  tbat  the 
dollar  cost  of  such  Insurance  be  disclosed  In 
all  cases,  whether  such  Insurance  was  manda- 
tory or  not.  The  original  bill  required  dollar 
disclosure  only  if  such  Insurance  was 
optional.  If  such  Insurance  was  mandatory, 
the  original  bill  would  have  considered  It  to 
be  a  finance  charge,  the  cost  of  which  would 
be  included  in  calculating  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  The  Subcommittee  also 
amended  this  provision  by  requiring  that 
only  the  oonmilssion  on  such  insurance  paid 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  creditor  would 
be  included  '  in  the  computation  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate. 

8.  Credit  Reports  on  Real  Estate  Trans- 
actions: Such  costs  would  not  be  included 
in  the  annual  percentage  rate.  Under  the 
original  bin  they  would. 

9.  Credit  for  Agricultural  Purposes;  The 
Subcommittee  amended  the  bill  to  Include 
credit  for  agricultural  purpoeee.  The  ariginsil 
bill  would  have  only  covered  credit  for  "per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes."  The 
principal  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
cover  credit  for  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

10.  Overstatement  of  the  Annual  Rate: 
Creditors  would  be  relieved  of  any  civil  or 
criminal  penalty  by  overstating  the  annual 
percentage  rate.  The  original  bUl  provided 
for  such  an  exemption  from  clvU  penalties 
only  If  the  overstatement  was  due  to  an 
"erroneous  computation."  There  was  some 
doubt  about  tbe  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The 
original  bUl  also  had  no  such  exemption 
under  the  criminal  penalties  section. 

11.  Other  Amendments:  Other  amend- 
ments of  a  technical  and  clarifying  nature 
were  adopted. 


ERIE  CIANAL  BOAT  MUSEUM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
tbe  sponsors  and  longtime  advocates  of 
Uie  Federal  Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation Act,  I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  tiie  Senate  a  laudable  Innova- 
tion sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

This  summer,  between  July  1  and 
Labor  Day,  the  councfl  will  present  the 
Erie  Canal  Sesqulcentennlal  Kxhihltlon, 
commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  canal.  A  two-declc,  di^lay,  canal 
boat,  featuring  multimedia  exhibits  on 
the  history  and  operation  of  the  canal, 
will  visit  approximately  30  communities 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  This  cele- 
bration furthers  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral act,  whteh  is  to  bring  the  best  in 
arts  and  culture  to  the  smaller  commu- 
nities of  the  Nation. 

As  the  canal  was  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  New  York  State, 
the  council  hopes  all  persons  having  ac- 
cess to  the  exhibition,  which  will  be  free 
of  charge,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
historic  role  the  canal  has  played,  and 
continues  to  play  as  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  System. 

Begun  in  1817  and  opened  in  1825, 
the  Erie  Canal  was  one  of  the  largest 
public  works  projects  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  Itfl  day.  Opening  a  direct 
water  route  to  the  western  frontiers,  the 
canal  established  New  York  as  the  lead- 
ing economic  center  of  the  period. 

The  display  boat  will  comprise  a  mo- 
tion-picture tour  of  the  canal;  printed 
materials  on  the  construction  and  early 
operation  of  the  canal;  working  models 
of  a  canal  lock  and  boats;  an  arrange- 
ment of  technical  Inyentlons  inspired  by 
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the  eanal.  and  cAiotographs  of  the  system 
today. 

The  announcement  Is  as  follows: 

Th«  Nkw  Yokk  Stats  Cottnch.  ok  the  Akts 
ANNOtTNCKS  Kaa  Cahai,  S«bqu  ican  t kwitiai. 

EZBIBITION     To     TILATKL     ntOlC    AlAAKT     TO 
BtTVTALO  OK  CAKAI.  BOAT 

The  Erte  Canal  made  New  York  the  Km- 
plre  State.  Construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
began  160  years  ago.  This  summer,  between 
July  1  and  Labor  Day,  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  will  commemorate  this 
hlBtoslc  event  with  a  multi-media  exhibition 
housed  in  a  two-deck  display  boat  to  visit 
approximately  thirty  canal  communities  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  Council's  Erie 
Canal  Seaqulcentennlal  Exhibition,  orga- 
nized by  Allon  Scboener,  Visual  Arts  Director, 
la  planned  to  focus  attention  on  the  Canal's 
role  In  shaping  the  history  of  the  state  and 
Its  continuing  operation  today  as  the  New 
York  state  Barge  Canal  System.  The  Coun- 
cil's exhibition  boat  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  July  1,  In  Rome,  where  the  first  sptKle 
of  earth  was  turned  In  1817. 

xxamrnoN 
The  top  deck  of  the  exhibition  boat  will 
contain:  a  large  collection  of  early  19th  cen- 
tury printed  broadsides  and  other  material  Il- 
lustrating the  construction  or  the  Canal  and 
Its  early  years  of  operation;  a  continuous 
four-minute  audio-visual  tour  of  the  Canal 
In  the  1830's  based  on  authentic  travellers' 
Journals;  prints  of  canal  towns  and  dty 
scenes  dating  from  1800  to  1850;  an  oper- 
ating scale  model  of  a  canal  lock  and  scale 
models  of  canal  boats;  plus  over  one  hun- 
dred photographs  dating  from  1870  to  1920 
deacrlblng  operation  of  the  waterway,  dally 
life,  canal  commerce  and  associated  Indtistry. 
The  lower  deck  Includes:  an  additional  fifty 
photographs  of  life  on  the  canal  between  1900 
and  1960;  technical  Inventions  Inspired  by 
the  canal;  building  of  tbe  Bcuge  Canal  Sys- 
tem; and  a  four-minute  color  slide  trip  along 
the  canal  today  created  by  photographer  Eric 
Hartmann  with  narration  by  Captain  Frank 
Godfrey.  A  thlrty-mlnute  recording  of  folk 
songs  and  fiddlers'  tunes  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury related  to  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  heard 
over  loudspeakers  outside  the  exhibition  boat. 
This  tape  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Bruce  Buckley 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Association. 

Interior  exhibition  space  and  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  display  boat  were  designed 
by  Qeorge  Nelson  and  Company.  Exhibition 
panel  layout  and  printed  materials  were  de- 
signed by  Martin  Moakof . 

ITINXSABT  Am*  ACTIVITIXS 

The  Council's  exhibition  boat  will  be 
towed  by  tug  to  each  canal  community. 
Final  arrangements  are  pending;  however,  it 
Is  anUdpated  that  the  exhibition  boat  will 
spend  between  one  and  five  days  In  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Fonda,  Amsterdam,  Herkimer, 
Little  Falls,  nion,  Rome,  Baldwlnsvllle, 
Seneca  FaUs,  Clyde,  Lyons,  Newark,  Palmyra. 
Bocbester,  Falrport,  Spencerport,  Brockport, 
Albion,  Medina.  Lockport,  North  Tonawanda 
and  Buffalo.  Community  participation  In  a 
variety  oS  events  such  as  parades,  marching 
bands,  folk  singers,  fiddlers,  square  dances, 
and  picnic  suppers  will  be  encouraged.  The 
CouncU's  Special  Projects  Director,  Ken 
Dewey,  has  advised  on  these  events  and 
Meyer  Bralterman,  Exhibition  Manager,  will 
work  directly  with  local  communities  In 
planning  them.  A  final  schedule  of  dates 
and  locations  Is  being  prepared  and  will  be 
available  by  June  1. 

HISTOaT 

Before  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  In 
1826,  New  YOTk  City  competed  fiercely  with 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  economic  lead- 
ership. By  opening  a  direct  water  route  to 
the  expanding  western  frontier,  the  «^nni 
established  New  York's  dominance  over  both 
cities.  New  York  City  became  the  nation's 
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dominant  manufacturing  and  commercial 
exchange  center  as  well  as  principal  Immi- 
gration port.  Upstate  cities  such  as  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Utica,  Borne,  Syracuse,  Roch- 
ester and  Buffalo  flourished  during  the  peak 
of  the  canal  period.  Ijarge  ItaUan  and  Irish 
minorities  In  upstate  New  York  can  trace 
their  origins  to  the  canal.  The  Irish  came  In 
the  early  I9th  century  to  build  the  Erie  and 
the  Italians  came  In  the  early  20th  century 
to  build  the  Barge  Canal.  Railways  and  mo- 
tor highways — the  two  most  recent  trans- 
portation systems — have  followed  the  canal's 
original  route.  Although  It  Is  now  used  ex- 
tensively for  transportation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  petrolexim  and  for  Individual  pleasure 
boats,  the  canal  is  no  longer  the  central 
thread  In  the  fabric  of  New  York  life  as  It 
once  was. 

Construction  of  the  Erte  Canal — forty  feet 
wide,  four  feet  deep  and  covering  363  miles — 
was  one  of  the  largest  public  works  projects 
ever  to  have  been  undertaken.  The  canal 
began  to  function  In  1825.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation,  19,000  boats  used  It;  40,000 
Immigrants  traveled  west  over  the  canal. 
Tolls  In  1826  amounted  to  three  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars;  In  1830  they  passed  the  mil- 
lion marker.  In  the  first  eight  years  of  op- 
eration, the  canal  earned  more  than  Initial 
cost,  plus  malntenanoe.  Within  the  first  five 
years,  land  values  rose  $100,000,000.  Towns 
doubled  their  population  almost  overnight. 
Before  construction  began,  Rochester 
counted  331  people:  by  1822  it  had  2.700,  by 
1823,  4,274;  by  1828  It  became  the  greatest 
fiovir  milling  center  In  the  world,  with  a 
population  of  11,000. 

OTHEB  COMKXMORATIONS 

A  new  stamp  commemorating  the  sesqul- 
centennlal  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  Issued  on 
the  4th  In  Rome.  The  Erte  Canal  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal  Committee  of  the  City  of  Rome  has 
been  designated  the  official  sponsor  of  this 
commemorative  stamp  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  appointed 
a  New  York  State  Commission  to  Commem- 
orate the  Start  of  Construction  of  the  Erte 
Canal. 

BACKCBOUND   AND   IKVOtVKMENT   OF   COTTNCH. — 
CONTUBtrrOBS 

The  fifteen  member  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  chaired  by  Seymour  H.  Knox 
of  Buffalo,  was  originated  seven  years  ago  to 
foster  an  Interchange  between  the  cultural 
resources  of  New  York  City  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  During  this  period,  the  Council  has 
created  an  outstanding  two-way  network 
embracing  the  visual  and  performing  arts — 
theater,  dance,  poetry,  music,  opera,  paint- 
ing, architecture  and  film — which  engenders 
the  enthusiasm  of  both  artists  and  perform- 
ers, and  upstate  audiences.  John  B.  Hlgb- 
tower  Is  Executive  Director. 

Speaking  of  the  Erie  Canal  project,  Allon 
Schoener  said:  "The  Erie  Canal  Seequlcen- 
tennlal  celebration  provided  the  Council  with 
a  wonderful  opix>rt»anlty  to  Introduce  a 
multi-media  exhibition  conceived  as  an  In- 
terpretive communications  experience  to  up- 
state communities.  It  Is  a  prototype  project 
which  Involves  a  new  scale  and  new  tech- 
niques. The  CouncU's  Erie  Canal  Susqulcen- 
tennlal  Exhibition  and  Its  associated  events 
will  recreate  understanding  of  the  period  in 
which  the  canal  was  built  and  how  It  affected 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  In  New  York 
State  during  the  last  160  years.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  serve  the  purpose  of  education  and 
pleasure." 

Admission  to  the  exhibition  is  free.  Hours 
will  be  from  10  ajn.  to  9  p.m.  In  some  com- 
mxinlties  and  4  p.m.  to  p  p.m.  in  others. 

This  project  was  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public  Works.  The  Canal  Society  of  New 
York  Is  one  of  the  principal  lenders  to  the 
exhibition  and  Its  Executive  Secretary,  Rich- 
ard N.  Wright,  has  served  as  consultant.  The 
exhibition    research    staff    Included    Louise 


Broecker,  Sam  Holmes,  Cynthia  Jaffee  and 
Leslie  Roth. 

Documentary  photos  (1870-1960),  recent 
photos  by  Erte  Hartmann,  and  blbUography 
are  available. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM— SOLVED 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  gravely  concerned,  as  I  am,  over  the 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 

Subparlty  farm  prices— now  74  per- 
cent of  parity — endanger  our  own  food 
supplies  and  impair  our  ability  to  con- 
duct a  successful  international  world 
food  effort. 

Distressingly  low  farm  returns  are  di- 
minishing economic  opportunities  In 
rural  areas  and  are  hastening  the  con- 
centration of  more  and  more  millions 
of  Americans  in  the  cities. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  Jurisdictions 
are  spending  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  congested  hu- 
manity— crime,  air  and  water  pollution, 
crowded  housing,  mass  transportation 
and  trafBc  tangles,  luiemployment,  and 
a  host  of  others.  At  times  these  problems 
seem  beyond  solution;  certainly  our  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  inadequate. 

Yet  by  tolerating  per  capita  farm  in- 
come of  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  income  of  other  Americans,  we  are 
allowing  a  fundamental  cause  of  these 
problems  to  go  unchallenged. 

In  his  book  on  the  New  York  slums, 
"The  Airtight  Cage."  author  J.  P.  Lyford 
questioned  this  default  when  he  asked— 

Why,  for  Instance,  must  huge  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  and  untrained  human 
beings  continue  to  pile  up  in  financially  un- 
stable cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs, 
the  housing,  the  educational  opportunities, 
or  any  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  life?  Why  do  we  treat  the  con- 
sequences and  Ignore  the  causes  of  massive 
and  purposeless  migration  to  the  city? 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  trend,  our 
Government  has  undertaken  programs 
to  improve  the  rural  environment — edu- 
cation, water  systems.  Job  training,  re- 
sources development,  and  numerous 
others.  But  these  activities,  important  as 
they  are,  still  only  nip  at  the  fringes  of 
the  root  problem  of  dwindling  economic 
opportunity.  The  outmlgration  from 
rural  areas  will  continue  as  long  as  pro- 
ductive, gainful  employment  in  farming 
declines,  no  matter  how  good  the  schools 
or  the  water  systems. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  population 
flow  from  country  to  city  has  been  rela- 
tively gradual  accounts  for  our  failure  to 
halt  It.  If  the  7.5  million  people  who  have 
left  the  farm  since  1929  had  all  left  In  1 
year,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  resulting 
emergency  would  have  prompted  quick 
action  to  strengthen  the  farm  economy. 
Yet  the  end  result  in  terms  of  where  our 
population  is  and  what  it  is  doing  is  es- 
sentlaUy  the  same. 

Because  It  may  serve  to  provoke  the 
kind  of  thought  and  concern  about  fu- 
ture trends  In  farm  population  that  we  so 
desperately  need,  I  welccHned  a  recent 
article  in  the  Dakota  Farmer  in  which 
South  Dakota  writer  Dana  Close  Jen- 
nings carried  our  past  experiences  to 
their  logical  conclusion. 
Mr.  Jennings  envisions  a  globid  one- 
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farm  agriculture,  with  the  population 
moved  to  the  "seaboard  ring  cities."  The 
interior  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  permanent  resident  popula- 
tion of  only  five  families. 

"The  Farm  Problem — Solved"  is  an  en- 
tertaining piece,  but  It  Is  also  a  frighten- 
ing one.  It  is  a  fanciful  account,  but  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  call  it  fiction  Just  yet. 
while  we  are  losing  some  600.000  in  farm 
population  a  year  and  already  have  some 
70  percent  of  our  population  crammed 
onto  only  1  percent  of  the  land. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  its  mes- 
sage, and  also  because  I  believe  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  also  caught  the  naood  of 
fanners'  reaction  to  the  state  of  affairs 
they  find  themselves  in  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Dakota  Parmer,  Apr.   1,  1967] 

THX  FAXM  PXOBLXlf SOLVHI 

(By  Dana  Cloee  Jennings) 
Onarled  fingers,  the  nails  blackened  by 
transmission  grease  and  hammerblows,  flew 
over  the  keyboard  punching  out  tape-pro- 
grammed Instruction  to  the  once-over  plow- 
harrow-packer-plsnter-fertiUzer-sprayer: 

"Lay  out  land  60  mUes  long  and  40  miles 
wide  In  former  Brown  and  Day  counties  in 
the  former  state  of  South  Dakota.  Drop  seed 
for  a  final  plant  population,  as  computer- 
corrected  for  germination  rate  and  wire- 
worm  infestation,  of  9e4>73  plants  per 
acre.  Return  to  Chicago's  Service  Center  for 
restocking  bins  and  tanks,  recharging  bat- 
teries and  insertion  of  a  new  tape  program." 
The  world's  farmer  thought  to  himself:  I 
wonder  if  that  new  once-over  machine  reaUy 
wlU  put  In  750  aections  of  crop  a  day  like 
the  salesman  said?  That  steel  control  grid 
Just  under  the  plowaole  ought  to  help — I 
hope  It  doe* — coat  me  »3,786.64  per  acre.  But 
If  It  works  It'll  be  worth  It— then  I  can  do 
away  with  two  people — the  crop  tender  In 
the  East  River  sector  and  the  other  one  In 
the  West  River  sector. 

He  sighed  and  walked  over  to  the  window 
where,  far  below,  the  tip  of  the  Empire  State 
building  barely  poked  above  the  battery- 
acid  smog. 

He  coughed,  turned  tbe  air  purifier  up  an- 
other notch  and  picked  up  the  USDA  and 
Consumers  Tleld  Order  for  Crop  Year  1967. 
They  wanted  17,S4S,967,4M.S  busheU  of  com 
this  year.  Damn  bureaucrats  I  Can't  they  un- 
derstand that  whUe  we  control  the  weather 
and  Insects,  the  plant  geneticists  Just  can't 
breed  seed  that  precisely?  We've  still  got  bio- 
logical variable.  I  suppoae  there'll  be  an- 
other Congressional  hearing  If  I  overproduce 
0.0001  percent  Uke  I  did  last  year. 

The  vldeoprtnter  telenewa  beU  Jangled 
With  Its  usual  Insistence.  He  tore  off  the 
printout  and  scanned  the  usual  headlines: 

"Bread  Riots  in  Paris;  Oovemment  Dumps 
Wheat  in  Seine;  Food  Riots  In  India;  Starv- 
ing Mobs  Storm  Oovernment  BUis  Bursting 
With  Grain." 

He  walked  to  the  Weather  Selector  console 
and  dialed  a  3-lnch  rain  for  the  Sahara  sec- 
tion, and  switched  on  "warm,  drying  winds" 
for  the  haylands  covering  the  former  Andes, 
now  leveled.  His  secretary  popped  in. 

"Tes.  Miss  Metro?" 

"You're  on  TV  In  one  minute,  two-and-a- 
quarter  (a  llttie  timer  on  her  bosom  went 
BONa)  seconds." 

"I  am?  What'd  I  do  wrong  this  time?" 

"It's  your  annual  Meet  the  World  pro- 
gram, sir,  the  nSDA  and  Consumers'  yearly 
effort  at  public  relations,  when  high  school 
iud  college  classes  all  over  the  world  Join 


the  TV  hookup  to  ask  you  questions.  But — " 
She  seemed  embarrassed. 

"Yes.  what  Is  It?" 

"WeU,  sir,  your  rating  Is  falling  off.  Agri- 
culture always  has  ranked  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, and  now  you're  farther  down  than  ever. 
Only  three  coUege  classes  In  Zanzibar,  one 
high  school  class  in  India  and  one  in  Wash- 
ington are  hooking  on  this  year.  The  com- 
puterized audience  projection  Is  only  for 
six  bUllon  viewers,  leas  than  1  percent  of  the 
world  population.  A  new  low." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Agriculture's  Image  has  been 
Slipping  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  But 
I  bet  if  1  fell  short  a  few  billion  bushels  one 
year,  there'd  be  lots  of  interest. 

"Turn  'em  on." 

Five  TV  screens  glowed.  A  bright  young 
high  school  type  appeared  on  the  Washing- 
ton screen.  Red  veins  In  his  eyeballs  sparkled 
m  the  unnatural  studio  lighting. 

The  faces  on  the  India  screen  had  long 
black  hair  tumbling  over  the  eyes  like — 
who  was  It — those  singing  Insects  that  had 
such  a  short,  sharp  whirl  of  popularity  way 
back  there  in  '66.  Damn  the  Sixties  I  That  was 
when  the  government's  cheap  food  poUcy 
reached  its  fint  Interim  goal — reduced  3.5 
mUllon  farmers  to  1  million. 

The  Master  Screen  Ut  up  and  Hlnkley 
Brunkley.  dean  of  the  world's  3Vi  nUUlon 
agricultural  commentators,  appeared,  giving 
forth  the  greeting  that  made  him  famous: 

"Hell-low  there.  World!  This  Is  Hlnkley 
Bmnkley  in  Washington  modematlng  the 
annual  Farmer  Meets  the  World  world-wide 
telecast.  We'U  give  Zanzibar  the  first  ques- 
tion. Come  in,  Zanzibar  I 

Zanzibar  (sounding  tinny  through  the 
bonded  aoUd-state  stereo  translator) :  "We 
dont  understand,  sir,  when  one  man — your- 
self— owns  and  controls  the  entire  world 
food  production,  you  have  the  gall  to  ex- 
pect the  rest  of  us  to  carry  your  mountain- 
ous surplvises.  Why  can't  you  tailor  supply 
to  demand,  or  else  store  the  stuff  yourself?" 

Brunkley  (cutting  m  the  audio) :  "As  back- 
ground to  your  very  fine,  weU-tbought-out 
question,  Zanzibar,  perhaps  we  should  ask 
the  farmer  to  give  us  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
how  he  operates,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  smaU,  select  audience  of  only  six  billion 
viewers.  Take  it,  farmer!" 

Farmer  (apologetically) :  "Well,  actually  It 
isn't  a  completely  one-man  operation.  I'm 
Just  the  one  guy  they  Jiunp  on  every  time 
yields  exceed  needs  by  a  few  thousandths  of 
one  percent. 

"The  field  work  Is  aU  done  by  automation, 
naturaUy. 

"While  I  actually  operate  the  entire  plant 
through  programmed  tapes  myself,  I  do  have 
a  technical  staff  of  60  scattered  aU  over  the 
world  to  watch  crops,  check  performance,  to 
make  mlcro-adjustznents,  etc.  AU  field  opera- 
tions are  tape-programmed.  While  most  of 
my  equipment  is  automated  to  the  point  of 
self-service,  self -repair  and  even  to  signal  by 
radio  when  obsolescence  approaches,  we  still 
need  the  man  on  the  land. 

"The  world  Is  all  laid  out  In  sectors  beet 
adapted  to  certain  crops.  For  example,  the 
entire  midsection  of  the  UB.  raises  com, 
whUe  from  the  98th  meridian  west  wheat  Is 
the  only  crop.  My  wheat  field  is  1,000  mUea 
wide  and  3,000  mUea  long  without  a  single 
stop  or  deviation  for  top  efficiency.  The 
Southeast,  of  course,  grows  cotton;  fruits  and 
vegetables  m  the  Mohave.  Tobacco  cover* 
what  used  to  be  caUed  Canada,  rice  In  south- 
east Asia  and  oUves  in  the  historic  Fertile 
Crescent  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

"All  Interior  farmsteads,  homes,  towns  and 
cities  were  bulldozed  and  plowed  under  16 
feet  deep.  Nothing  gets  In  the  way  of  my 
machinery.  That's  why  even  the  red  fiag 
marking  the  former  site  of  Moscow  is  sup- 
ported m  mld-alr  by  a  helicopter.  The  once- 
over machine,  for  example,  takee  17.6433667 
acres  Just  to  turn  around.  That's  efficiency. 


"All  populations  of  aU  contlnentB  have 
been — and  It  took  a  terrlUe  fight  In  the 
World  Congress  to  acoompUah  this — moved 
to  the  seaboard  Ring  Cities. 

"Today  you  find  every  land  mass  such  as 
North  and  South  America,  Kuro-Aala  and  so 
on  ringed  by  one  huge  megalopolis,  with  the 
Interiors  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture.  The 
Interior  of  the  former  Umted  BUtes,  for 
example,  has  a  permanent  resident  popula- 
tion of  five  fammee — my  two  checkers  and 
three  professional  cuckleburr-huntlng  guides 
to  direct  expeditions  in  their  search  for  the 
now  nearly  extinct  and  therefore  priceless 
cuckleburr.  The  interiors,  except  for  di- 
verted areas  In  the  new  Cropland  Adjustinent 
Program  such  as  the  former  state  of  Kansas, 
the  former  nation  of  Oermany  and  so  on, 
are  developed  entirely  to  agriculture,  and  aU 
are  barren  of  any  human  habitation  except 
for  the  exceptions  noted. 

"I'm  assisted  by  my  very  able  secretary. 
Miss  Metro.  We  have  a  lO-man  machine  serv- 
ice center  where  Chicago  used  to  stand  be- 
fore we  plowed  it  under.  There's  a  checker  in 
the  East  Forty — that's  the  fun-name  given 
the  former  United  States  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Alleghenles.  and  or^ 
checker  on  the  West  Forty,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi across  the  low  ridge,  where  the  Rocky 
Mountains  used  to  rise,  right  up  to  the 
Pacific  megalopoUtan  fringe,  now  popularly 
called  SmogAngeles. 

"And  In  Washington  I  have  a  staff  of  1,148 
checker-checkers  checking  on  my  two  field 
checkers.  We  have  a  service  center  similar  to 
the  Chicago  unit  In  the  heart  of  each  of  the 
other  contments,  with  one  to  three  checkers 
on  each  continent  to  make  sure  the  equip- 
ment is  operating  efficlenUy  and  that  the 
automatic  conveyer  belts  are  transporting 
harvested  crops  to  the  seaboard  population 
beiu." 

Zanzibar  (testily):  "But  you're  evading 
my  question  on  surpluses!" 

Farmer  (meekly)  :  "Surpluses?  How  can 
there  be  food  surpluses  in  a  world  in  which 
a  billion  people  drop  dead  every  day  of 
starvation?" 

Brunkley  (Interrupting) :  "This  Is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  spUtting  philo- 
sophical hairs!" 

Zanzibar:  "But  with  Just  one  man — ^your- 
self—owning and  controlling  the  entire 
world  food  and  fiber  production,  why  can't 
you  control  these  surpluses  untU  the  poUti- 
cal  machinery  can  be  set  up  for  equitable 
distribution?" 

Farmer  (wearily)  :  "An  overproduction  of 
0.001  percent  looks  awful  big  when  you  puU 
It  Into  one  big  pile.  Think  what  a  donny- 
brook  there'd  be  If  I  underproduced  that 
much  one  year.  In  this  biological  business, 
you  Just  can't  shave  it  that  thin." 

Zanzibar  (out  of  patience)  :  "But  Indus- 
try does." 

Farmer :  "Tou  can  turn  oS  a  drill  press  or 
lay  off  a  factory  fuU  of  workers.  Tou  x»n't 
tum  off  a  cow  for  a  week  at  tell  a  com  field 
to  stop  growing  until  Dec.  1,  then  tum  It  on 
again." 

Brunkley:  "India  has  a  question.  Come 
m,  India." 

India:  "Sir,  the  rice  and  wheat  surpluses 
here  are  extremely  Inconvenient  and  ex- 
pensive. They  overfiow  the  bins  and  excite 
our  starving  maimrr  Can't  you  do  something 
about  these  unwanted,  burdensome  sur- 
pluses?" 

Farmer:  "Tes,  ru  admit  that  a  one- week 
reserve  of  rice  and  wheat  Is  a  bit  much.  We 
tried  diunping  it  in  the  ocean  one  year,  but 
it  caused  a  terrible  water  poUutlon  problem. 
Burning  pollutes  the  air.  The  USDA  and  Con- 
sumers are  working  on  It." 

India:  "Speaking  of  USDA  and  Consumers 
subsidy,  how  can  you  Justify  a  depcrtment  of 
over  400,000  employees  looking  after  the 
business  of  Just  one  man — yourself?  Another 
stan;erlng  subsidy  to  you." 

Farmer:  "I  don't  toy  to  Justify  It.  That's 
bureaucratic  growth  for  you.  It  started  In  '88 
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wad  ha*  b«cn  growing  erer  since.  I  didn't  aak 
for  them.  Hatter  of  fact,  I  think  we  could 
get  along  with  half  that  many." 

Zanzibar:  "How  can  jou  Justify,  eoonoml- 
eally.  tbe  taimbnusa  of  your  agrlcultiina  plant 
at  aU7" 

farmer:  "It  lan't  eaay.  StlU,  when  you 
count  all  the  people  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing, repairing  and  oerTlcing  my  eq\ilp- 
ment,  Tnannfacturtng  tbe  ferttUzera  and 
ohwmlnilii  I  need,  processing  and  distributing 
and  tt^nspra-tlng  and  retailing  tbe  world's 
food,  four  out  of  every  10  Joba  are  agrlcul- 
turaUy-related." 

India:  "One  thing  that  worries  us  Is.  with 
the  entlra  world's  food  and  fiber  production 
owned  by  a  single  Individual,  and  with  your 
personal  devlattonlstlc  free-«nterplrse  sym- 
pathies, why  cant  you  divert  supplies  from 
the  market,  demand  exorbitant  prices  like  6 
cents  a  poimd  for  steak  and  1  cent  a  quart 
for  milk?  We  did  some  figuring  and  found 
that  if  you  did  this  across  the  board,  It  would 
cost  the  average  family  a  thimderlng  big 
m  percent  of  their  take-home  pay  lust  to 
eat." 

Farmer:  "I  can  best  explain  that  If  youll 
let  me  go  back  a  few  years  and  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  trend. 

"Twenty  years  ago  In  the  then  TJnlted 
States  alone  there  were  over  three  million 
farmers.  I  know  It's  an  imbellevable  figure. 
The  government,  seeing  more  votes  In  the 
citlefl.  offlclally  Inaugurated  a  cheap  food 
policy  and  starved  2%  mUUon  farm  famlUes 
off  the  land.  Then  the  cities,  as  they  existed 
In  that  time,  became  choked  with  xmem- 
ployed  people  seeking  relief. 

"The  government  decided  that  farmers 
must  get  more  efficient,  and  to  get  efficient, 
they  should  get  bigger,  so  another  half-mll- 
llon  fanners  were  starved  off. 

"This  dldnt  solve  the  problem,  either,  so 
the  government  kept  on  starving  farmers  off 
the  land.  Th\is  every  remaining  farmer  got 
bigger  and  therefore  more  efficient. 

"The  government  was  so  In  love  with  this 
fewer  farmers/bigger  farms  philosophy  that 
It  carried  It  out  until  only  two  of  us  were 
left — ^myself  and  Joe  Cotton  in  South  Africa. 
"Joe  and  I  decided  that  If  we  farmers 
would  Just  stick  together  we  could  present 
a  united  front  to  the  World  Congress  and 
make  them  meet  our  demands  for  fair  prices. 
But  Joe  and  I  cotildn't  agree  on  what  wo 
wanted.  He  demanded  one  thing  and  I  de- 
manded something  else. 

"Then  good  old  Joe  got  knocked  imder  his 
tractor  by  a  spent  rocket  casing  so  I  bought 
out  his  widow  and  here  I  am — the  only 
farmer  in  the  world — ^the  logical  ultlmacy  of 
the  bigger  farms/fewer  farmers  phlloaophy. 

"The  farmer  cant  get  much  fewer,  and  the 
farm  can't  get  any  bigger. 

"I  thought  then  that  since  I  owned  and 
controlled  the  world's  entire  food  supply,  I 
could  ezerclae  some  bargaining  power.  But 
the  Congress  said  the  Capper-VoUtead  Act 
of  1023  appUed  only  to  farmers'  groups,  and 
I'm  not  a  group.  Then  they  threw  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  at  me. 

"Although  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  all  the  bllUons  in  the  world,  I  stUl 
have  no  bargaining  power.  My  Income  Is  stlU 
only  one-third  that  of  the  factory  hand  " 

Zanzibar:  "We  thought  you'd  be  rich.  You 
mean  you're  not  making  enough  to  live  on?" 
Parmer:  "I'm  staying  alive  only  by  Uvmg 
up  my  capital  and  exploiting  my  wife  and 
kids.  Uy  wife  teaches  a  lO-room  school,  the 
kids  work  for  nothing  here  In  the  computer 
room,  and  I  tend  bar  on  weekends  to  pay 
for  tbe  privilege  of  farming." 

India:  "What  are  your  personal  quallfl- 
eatlons  to  be  the  world's  farmer?  Back- 
ground? Education? 

Farmer:  "Well,  my  father  was  president 
of  General  Motors,  General  Electric,  General 
Foods,  General  Farms  and  General  Dynamics 
(aU  Incorporated)  and  US.  Senator  ttom. 
Brooklyn  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Con- 
sumer Affairs  committee." 
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India;  "Certainly  your  ehlldbood  equipped 
you  ideally  for  a  career  In  agriculture.  And 
your  education?" 

Parmer:  "I  have  PhDs  in  accounting,  agri- 
culture, agronomy,  bualaeaa  administration, 
biology,  botany,  chemistry,  chemical  engi- 
neering, computer  design,  dramatics,  elec- 
trical engineering,  electronic  engineering, 
entomology,  geology,  geography,  geophysics, 
forenslcs,  choreography  and  zoology." 

India:  "What  explanation  can  you  give  for 
the  fact  that  s\irplusee  are  as  high  now  as 
they  were  during  the  Great  Famine  of  1967 
when  half  the  people  in  my  country  starved 
to  death?  Your  country  then  had  a  moun- 
tainous svirplus  of  2^  pounds  of  meat  per 
person.  Why  have  you  not  been  able  to  re- 
duce that? 

Farmer:  (His  burly  hands  playing  swiftly 
over  the  computer  console  keyboard,  like 
those  of  a  concert  pianist's) :  "111  have  that 
Information  for  you  In  !♦  manoseconds.  (He 
tears  the  printout  from  the  computer).  Here 
It  Is  the  red  meat  surplus  as  of  (bong)  this 
moment  Is  exactly  the  same  as  It  was  Jan.  31, 
1967:  a.SOOOOOOl  pounds  per  person,  enough 
to  last  48  hours  13  minutes  12.6673  seconds. 
Projected  against  scheduled  births  and 
deaths,  this  will  result  In  a  net  per  capita 
meat  reserve  as  of  mldnl^t,  Dec.  31,  1987,  of 
a.4949404948  pounds  per  capita. 

"I  reth-ed  the  entire  former  state  of  Kansas 
last  year,  and  will  divert  the  two  former 
Dakotas  next  year. 

"Biological  variables  and  political  inter- 
ference are  the  reasons  for  this  poor  showing 
on  my  part." 

Brunkley:  "We  havent  heard  from  Wash- 
ington yet.  Washington,  you're  close  to  the 
Capitol  scene.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the 
World  Congress  on  this  matter  of  surpluses?" 
Washington  (smugly)  :  "Yes,  I  am  rather 
close,  since  my  father,  Sen.  Urban  Is  chair- 
man of  the  supremely  powerful  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  They  are  meeting  today 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  thU  vexaclous 
surplus  problem.  The  committee  is  completely 
out  of  patience  with  the  whole  agricultural 
mess  and  I  think  will  take  drastic,  decisive 
and  final  action  today." 

Waahlngton:  "Now,  a  technical  question. 
My  father,  Sen.  Urban  and  may  I  remind  you 
he  is  the  chairman  of  the  all-jKJwerfia  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee — asked  me  to 
check  a  technical  point:  there  seems  to  be 
some  production  step  behind  the  carton  of 
milk  that  is  delivered  to  our  electro-cooler 
each  morning  via  pneumatic  tube  fronf  the 
former  state  of  Wisconsin.  He  mentioned 
some  biological  entity — I  think  he  called  It — 
he  wasnt  quite  txat  himself — is  the  term 
KO?" 

Farmer:  "I  think  you'll  find  the  correct 
technical  term  Is  cow,  a  female  mammalian 
quadruped  of  the  ruminant  class,  family 
Bovldae,  gents  Bos,  whoee  hyper-developed 
lacteal  glands  In  the  ventral  epithelium  have 
been  bred  up,  through  many  generations,  to 
secrete  this  nourishing  field.  Nature's  most 
nearly  perfect  food.  The  typical  milk-type 
weighs  1,000  to  1,200  pouads,  is  fed  a  high- 
energy,  hlgh-proteln  ration  of  urea,  wood 
yeast  and  fat-rich  dehydrated  algae  and  bac- 
teria fortified  with  synthetic  vitamins,  min- 
erals and  antibiotics." 

Washington  (tacredulously) :  "You  mean 
the  milk  we  drink  comes  from  an  anljnal?" 
Farmer:  "That's  right."  (The  face  on  the 
Washington  screen  turns  a  glowing  fluores- 
cent green  and  topples  into  the  camera;  the 
screen  goes  blank.) 

Brunkley:  "Thank  you,  farmer,  for  your 
revolting  admission.  I'm  sure  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  will  act  Instantly  upon 
this  information,  already  relayed  by  video- 
type  to  the  chambers.  And  that's  all  the  time 
we  have  left  on  Agriculture's  Meet  the  World 
this  year.  Tune  in  next  year,  same  time,  same 
station.  Meanwhile,  Goodbyyyyye,  World!" 

The  farmer  sighed  and  turned  back  to 
his  computer  programming.  The  attention 
bell  of  the  vldeotype  printer  rang  more  In- 
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•latently  than  usual.  He  tore  off  the  prlaU 
out  and  read: 

Farm  problem  solved:  Washington With 

a  single  push  of  the  signature  button.  Sen 
Urban  moments  ago  solved  a  problem  with 
which  Congresses  have  unsuccessfully  grap- 
pled  for  62  years— the  farm  problem.  Said  the 
tall,  distinguished  Sen.  Urban,  chahman  of 
the  powerful  Senate  Agriculture  Comailt- 
tee,  as  he  pressed  the  button  making  the  new 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1987  law: 

"We,  my  colleagues  and  I,  have  solved  the 
seemingly  insoluble  problem  of  surpluses 
subsidies  and  an  agriculture  forever  Jerking 
at  the  hem  of  the  Congressional  garment. 

"With  this  Act,  we  hereby  and  forthwith 
abolish  agriculture." 
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VOLUNTEER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SUPPORT  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
76th  Annual  Convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  this  excel- 
lent organization  passed  a  most  encour- 
aging resolution  on  truth  in  lending.  The 
organization,  representing  800,000  mem- 
bers, decided  to  go  on  record  In  support 
of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

General  Federation  or 

Women's  Clubs, 
Waahingtcm.  D.C.,  June  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  PaoxMow, 
U.S.  Stnate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  PaoxMntB:  At  the  Veth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  which  is  stlU  in  progress 
here  in  San  Francisco,  the  delegate  body, 
representing  800.000  members,  today  voted 
In  favor  of  a  strengthening  amendment  to 
our  1966  resolution  entitled  "Credit  and  In- 
stallment-Buying". Because  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is  soon  to 
meet  In  executive  session  to  consider  your 
"Truth  In  Lending"  bill,  we  hasten  to  make 
our  views  Icnown  to  you  and  hope  you  will 
consider  this  letter  a  sutement  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 
Our  resolution,  as  amended,  follows: 
"Whereas,  The  extensive,  continuing  In- 
crease of  consumer  credit  and  Installmeat- 
buylng  la  playing  a  crucial  role  in  our  na- 
tional economy;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  famlUes  spend  significant 
amounts  of  their  income  for  the  use  of  con- 
sumer credit;  and 

"Whereas,  The  actual  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  entire  amount  of  Interest,  addi- 
tional carrying  charges,  insurance  and  other 
charges  often  are  not  clear  to  the  buyer;  and 
"Whereas.  Unwise  buying  with  excessive 
consumer  credit  coats  can  be  promoted  by 
unscrupulous  credit  operators:   therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  urges  lU  member  clubs  to 
promote  legislation  In  aU  states  that  have 
not  already  enacted  such  comprehensive  laws 
for  consumer  protection  and  at  tbe  federal 
level  requiring  that  all  credit  buying  con- 
tracts or  written  statements  Issued  by  lend- 
ers and  sellers  shall  clearly  and  separately 
state  the  exact  figures  showing  (1)  the  cash 
price  of  items  purchased,  (2)  total  Interest, 
(3)  carrying  charges,  (4)  Insurance,  (5)  an- 
nual percentage  rate,  and  (6)  any  other 
charges  made." 

We  do  hope  that  this  legislation  wlU  be 
reported  out  by  the  Banlclng  and  Currency 
Committee  and  that  It  will  soon  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Caboltn  L.  Peaxcx, 

Preaident. 


Mr.  HATFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  recently  to  read  an  article 
presented  to  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  convention  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  April  24.  1967. 

The  article  reflects  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations of  a  family  who  became  involved 
in  volunteer  public  service.  But  more 
than  that,  it  reflects,  I  believe,  the  desire 
of  one  family  to  Improve  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  It  represents  involve- 
ment In  our  democratic  process. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

After  the  initial  shock  wore  off  resiUtlng 
from  the  phone  call  from  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  asking  me  to  participate 
in  this  dlnlc,  I  hurriedly  sent  for  Dr. 
Knowles'  speech,  as  origlnaUy  my  role  was  to 
be  a  reactor — Imagine  the  surmise  when  the 
mall  came  with  Instructions  for  a  panel 
arrangement.  In  all  fairness  to  you,  my 
search  never  ceases  for  the  answers  to  the 
question  "what  courses  of  action  wlU  make 
our  role  easier  and  lessen  the  stress  on 
normal  family  life?" 

Former  conventions  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me  In  the  sharing  of  experiences.  The 
causes  and  efiects  up<»  our  lives  may  run 
parallel  with  some  of  yours. 

My  background  Is  a  bit  similar  to  Donna 
Densley's  in  one  respect — our  parents  were 
both  teachers  and  fathers  were  superintend- 
ents. 

When  we  first  moved  to  Oregon,  we  bought 
a  house  in  the  country,  (we  thought),  17 
years  ago.  That  area  is  the  East  Multnomah 
County  area  adjacent  to  Portland  which  now 
Is  bursting  with  a  population  of  160,000 
people  which.  If  Incorporated,  would  be  sec- 
ond largest  city  In  the  state.  Needless  to  say, 
this  tremendous  population  increase  in  so 
short  a  period  brought  forth  a  multitude  of 
problems,  and  In  order  of  occxirrence,  I  wlU 
attempt  to  relate  how  one  thing  leads  to 
another. 

When  our  #1  and  #2  soiu  were  smaU,  our 
yard  soon  became  the  Bureau  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  for  the  entire  neighborhood,  and 
somehow  dldnt  quite  fill  the  bill  for  a  base- 
ball diamond  or  football  field,  so  when  PTA 
was  looking  for  a  Parks  and  Recreation 
Chairman,  I  was  volimteered  and  when  we 
discovered  we  had  to  go  before  the  School 
Board  and  Superintendent  In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  summer  recreational  program  at  the 
school,  my  husband  was  easily  briefed  and 
cajoled  Into  being  oxir  spokesman  (a  man 
communicates  always  more  convincingly  to 
men). 

Before  we  knew  It,  he  was  coaching  an 
8th  grade  baU  team,  then  Cub  Scout  Pack 
Chairman,  and  next  someone  asked  him  to 
run  for  the  School  Board  of  the  elementary 
district.  Well — we  had  met  some  wonderful 
people  through  our  experiences  with  the 
board  and  administration,  so  it  wasn't  diffi- 
cult to  say  yea  "mutually"  although  we  had 
no  idea  of  the  responsibilities  and  challenges 
to  come. 

Bemg  on  a  local  school  board  broadens 
your  area  of  concern,  you  begin  to  realise 
that  what  happens  to  all  chUdren,  directly 
affects  your  own  children,  and  this  changes 
some  Ideas  you  may  have  previously  had 
on  policy  and  needs  In  education.  The  next 
wall  you  bump  Into  is  how  to  explain  the 
"why"  to  your  fellow  neighbors  and  tax- 
payers. This  Is  where  the  wife  enters  in.  She 
can  take  one  of  two  positions,  either  be 
sympathetic  and  listen  to  complaints  and 


direct  persons  to  the  right  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  answer  questions  she  is  knowl- 
edgeable about,  and  I  firmly  believe  she  can 
thus  lighten  some  of  the  burden  on  her 
husband. 

My  husband  is  handicapped  resulting  from 
polio  contracted  while  serving  In  the  Ma- 
rine Air  Corps  during  World  War  n.  He  was 
starting  his  own  Insurance  business  at  this 
time  and  this  aU  may  have  some  bearing 
on  my  "pitching  In"  when  needed.  About  two 
years  ago,  my  husband  figured  out  that  he 
had  given  a  total  of  one  year  of  working 
hours  in  a  five  year  period  to  education,  and 
he  is  still  going  strong. 

We  work  as  a  team.  He  studies  and  makes 
the  decisions  and  I  do  the  cheer  leading  and 
supporting,  and  make  every  effort  to  be  In- 
formed about  tbe  issues  all  persons  In  the 
district  should  be  Informed  about. 

In  our  area,  the  School  District  is  our 
Identity,  our  Parka  and  Recreation  Dept.. 
our  Adult  Education,  our  cultural  outiet 
through  drama  and  music  and  art,  and  our 
sports  outiet.  More  students  are  Involved 
and  more  variety  of  activities  ctfered  be- 
cause the  schools  are  the  only  governmental 
agency  we  can  Identify  with.  ConsequenUy, 
we  have  bad  tremendous  barriers  to  over- 
come— those  who  were  living  here  30  years 
ago  resented  those  who  moved  In,  and  all 
the  problems  they  brought  with  them.  In 
I960  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  that 
East  County  was  the  fastest  growing  area 
in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  briefiy  give  you  a  bird's  eye-view. 
In  1969  under  the  new  reorganization  law, 
we  became  the  1st  large  school  district  in 
Oregon  to  unify  grades  1  through  12.  Three 
elementary  districts  were  Involved.  The  ma- 
jority favored  reorganization,  but  by  a  slim 
margm.  Several  minority  groups  organized 
and  were  heard  from  loud  and  clear,  and  be- 
came frightenlngly  powerful  at  this  time. 
In  our  young  political  experiences,  we  had 
never  encoimtered  this  type  of  organized  op- 
position before.  We  had  been  looking  at  the 
world  through  rose-oolored  glasses.  We  knew 
how  apathetic  and  complacent  the  pubUc 
was  In  its  political  thinking  and  action.  What 
we  didn't  know  was,  how  aroused  that  same 
public  could  become  when  it  had  been  fed 
misleading  facts  and  figures  by  a  small  vociU 
minority,  whose  goal  was  to  go  back  to  the 
SRs,  the  Uttle  red  achoolhouse,  etc. 

What  followed  the  next  five  years  made  It 
Impossible  for  us.  a  famUy  of  6  (4  boys  we 
have)  to  lead  a  normal  famUy  life.  We  soon 
learned  to  "roU  with  the  punches",  devel- 
oped a  sense  of  humor  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  problems,  and  a  fiexlbUlty  to  cope  with 
some  of  tbe  chaUenges.  a  better  understand- 
ing of  people,  and  I  beUeve  these  experiences 
actually  strengthened  our  famUy  relation- 
ships, and  certaliUy  strengthened  our  School 
District. 

Our  boys  saw  first  hand  "democracy  In  ac- 
tion" and  they  pitched  In  and  learned  what 
"division  of  labor"  In  the  home  means,  too. 
Board  members'  children  are  never  spared — 
one  has  double-shifted,  one  has  attended  4 
different  elementary  schools  In  the  district, 
and  had  class  In  an  attic,  another  momlng- 
shlfted  and  aU  four  attending  private 
kindergartens  as  Oregon  has  no  public  kin- 
dergartens on  a  state  wide  basis  as  yet. 

Budgets  passed,  but  bond  issues  were  not 
quite  so  fortunate.  Of  course,  when  you  have 
to  go  to  tbe  voters  for  money  to  complete  a 
high  school  building,  administration  office, 
additions  to  two  elementary  schools,  and 
completely  build  two  new  schools  In  a  one- 
year  period,  the  communications  Job  is  mas- 
sive. Seven  elections  In  an  18-month  period, 
plus  two  board  elections  gives  some  idea  of 
the  problem. 

One  thing  my  husband  learned  Is  that 
sometimes  It  pays  to  Invite  "the  enemy  Into 
your  camp".  He  took  time  to  personally  call 
on  persons  who  wrote  letters  to  the  edltoia 
whom  he  believed  to  be  misinformed,  also 


others  that  were  spreading  mialnfonnatloa 
in  different  areas — some  he  encouraged  to 
serve  on  budget  oommltteea  and  elttaeiM 
commltteea,  and  they  are  now  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  District. 

Minority  groups  seem  to  attract  news 
media  also,  and  we  have  all  spent  time  and 
effort  to  see  that  reporters  have  the  true 
facts.  Board  meetings  were  Interrupted,  tape 
recorders  brought  to  meetings,  hytxmettcs 
practiced  in  aU  communications  areas.  Mis- 
leading and  false  fact  sheets,  some  with  no 
signatures,  others  with  wrong  addresses,  false 
names,  etc.  were  distributed  on  cars  In  shop- 
ping areas,  stuffed  in  maU  boxes.  We  learned 
to  combat  this  by  getting  out  our  own  fact 
sheet  following  theirs  on  short  notice  with 
many  signatures  of  weU-known  and  re- 
spected citizens  in  the  area.  Our  house  was 
a  kind  of  depot.  Information  center  and 
emergency  center. 

During  this  time  we  learned  to  teatUy  on 
bills  at  tbe  leglslatitre,  and  learned  weU  the 
governmental  processes,  and  what  govern- 
ment by  tbe  people  really  means.  We  had  a 
brief  resting  period  between  1961  and  1964 
at  which  time  the  S.O£.  "Save  Our  Schools" 
organization  was  gathering  strength 
throughout  the  state  and  buaUy  htimintlng 
other  school  districts.  They  were  successful 
In  unseating  candidates  for  several  electiona, 
Infiltrated  PTA's  and  political  groups.  We 
lent  a  hand,  and  my  husband  attended  many 
meetings  throughout  the  state  during  this 
time  repairing  the  damages  and  preventing 
them  when  possible. 

In  1964  we  were  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security — the  day  before  the  »"""yl  budget 
election,  the  minority  group  blanketed  the 
area  with  unsigned  and  miMijt^iiing  fact 
sheets  and  down  went  the  budget  I  We  put 
It  up  for  a  2nd  vote,  and  missed  irfsssing  It 
by  one  vote.  Thirteen  schools  would  close 
If  It  went  down  again.  It  was  before  the 
third  vote  that  one  of  our  minority  leaders 
and  my  husband  were  Interviewed  over  CBS 
by  Charles  Kerrault.  This  person  actuaUy 
admitted  being  opposed  to  aU  "public  edu- 
cation" at  this  time,  and  nty  husband  de- 
fended public  education — ^the  budget  passed. 

The  tax  base  election  came  next  and  we 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief — no  opposition.  My 
husband  then  ran  for  Mt.  Hood  Commumty 
CoUege  Board,  whoee  temporary  quarters  axe 
on  Multnomah  County  Pair  Grounds  with 
trailer  classrooms,  but  that  Is  another  tale  to 
teU,  as  the  Community  CoUeges  are  new  to 
Oregon  compared  to  most  states. 

As  a  closing  thought — ^wlth  picketing  and 
strikes  the  present  rage.  How  eUaout  the  wives 
demanding    "doubled"    salary    Increase    for 
Board  member  husbands  $0.00  to  $00.00? 
Mrs.  Skdlkt  N.  STnAvr. 

Portland,  Oreo. 


DEATH  OP  PAUL  SCHUTZER  AND 
TED  YATES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yorik.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  tragedy  of  conflict  in  the  Near 
East  has  claimed  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands — ^Arab  and  Jew,  soldier  and 
civilian,  men  and  women  and  children  as 
well.  We  mourn  all  the  dead;  especially 
the  33  young  Americans  who  died  as  a 
result  of  the  mistaken  attack  on  the 
U.SJ8.  Liberty. 

But  if  all  are  to  be  mourned,  two  more 
deserve  special  mention:  Paul  Schutzer 
and  Ted  Yates.  These  were  dedicated 
newsmen,  professionals  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word — so  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing news  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
the  world,  that  they  heedlMsly  exposed 
themselves  to  danger.  This  they  had 
each  done  in  many  comers  of  the  world. 
Last  week,  on  the  first  day  of  fighting, 
on  the  two  main  fronts  of  the  war,  Paul 
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Scfautaer  and  Ted  Yates  died.  Tbey  will 
be  xniased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
about  than— one,  by  Michael  M<rt:  on 
Paul  Schutzer.  published  In  Ufe  maga- 
zine; the  other,  by  Pete  Hammin  on  Ted 
Yates,  published  In  the  New  York  Post — 
be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  reminder 
of  their  contributions. 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Photocxapheb's  Death — ^His  I<ast 

PHOTOGKAPaa 

Tel  Aviv. — Tbla  is  the  itory  of  Paul 
Scbutzer,  Life  photographer,  and  how  he 
came  to  die  In  the  first  hours  of  the  Arab- 
laraeU  war.  But  it  must  begin  with  another 
war,  the  one  in  Vietnam.  That  time  we  were 
with  a  squad  of  American  Marines  Inside  an 
ami^ilblan  tractor,  part  of  the  first  wave 
BBsaulUng  a  Vietcong-held  beach,  the  name 
of  which  everyone  has  likely  long  forgotten. 
Marhlne-gun  fire  was  hammering  away,  and 
While  the  Marines  gave  their  weapons  a  final 
check,  Paul  took  off  his  steel  helmet  and  put 
on  a  funny-looking  hat,  sort  of  like  a  sailor 
cap  turned  Inside  out,  on  which  he  had 
KtencUed  the  Star  of  David.  He  explained  It 
WBB  »  kova  tembel  (fool's  hat)  such  as  they 
wear  on  the  kibtnitz  In  Israel.  "If  I  am  gdng 
to  die,"  Paul  said,  "I  am  going  to  die  undn 
my  own  colors."  Then,  jtist  bef<»e  the  bow 
doors  clanged  down,  he  said,  "L'ha-im " 
which  means  'To  Ufe."  This  was  the  first 
Hebrew  word  Schutser  taught  me.  Since  we 
survived  the  landing  and  what  foUowed.  it 
was  not  the  last. 

When  the  UJLB.  closed  the  Strait  of  Tlran, 
we  went  to  Ivael  together.  Prom  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived,  Paul,  who  had  been  to 
Israel  nuny  times  before,  bent  all  his  energy. 
Influence  and  guile  to  have  us  assigned  to 
an  assault  unit.  The  authorities.  clvU  and 
military,  were  reluctant  to  give  in  because 
they  feared  for  our  safety  should  war  break 
oat.  But  Paul  persisted,  arguing  like  a  Jesuit, 
cr  whatever  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  a 
Jesuit  may  be.  "Have  you  forgotten  that, 
according  to  Mosaic  law,  for  every  battle 
there  must  be  two  witnesses — preferably  two 
who  are  not  directly  involved'?"  he  said. 
"Look  no  further.  Michael  and  I  are  your 
two  witnesses."  His  listeners  smiled  at 
Schutzer's  attempt  to  beat  them  into  sub- 
mission with  the  Bible  Itself.  But  they  would 
not  yield. 

He  appealed  at  last  to  Major  General 
Moshe  Dayan,  his  old  friend  who  had  hist 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Defense.  The 
general  listened,  made  a  couple  of  phone 
calls,  and  doors  began  to  open.  That  U  why 
last  Monday,  as  the  war  fiared  on  three 
fronts,  Paul  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  a  UtUe  wood  with  men  from  a  battaUon  of 
mechanised  Infantry. 

Their  mission  was  to  board  halftracks  and, 
supported  by  tanks,  spearhead  an  armored 
colmnn  striking  across  the  Negev  Desert  for 
the  dty  of  Oasa.  While  we  waited,  a  fat 
cook  gave  us  each  a  meat  sandwich  and  a 
mug  of  very  sweet  coffee.  "They  are  very 
■maU  sandwiches,"  the  cook  apologlMd.  We 
assured  him  they  were  the  best  we  had  ever 
tasted.  We  never  finished  the  food  because, 
unexpectedly.  Brig.  General  Shlomo  Ooren, 
chief  rabbi  of  Israeli  armed  forces,  appeared 
to  bless  the  trocqw  going  Into  battle  and 
Paul  bad  to  bave  the  picture.  "Put  on  a  hat," 
Schutzer  yelled  as  we  ran  toward  the  rabbL 
I  didnt  because  I  didn't  have  one,  but  I  was 
very  glad  for  the  blessing  aU  the  same. 

PaiU  Insisted  we  ride  In  different  half- 
tracks—"If  you  ride  with  me.  that  cuts  off 
one  camera  angle.  No  one  wants  pictures  of 
ywur  ugly  face."  Schutzer,  accompanied  by 
a  young  Ueutenant  named  sDov.  who  was 
the  llalscm  officer  assigned  to  us,  mounted 
the  lead  vehicle  carrying  the  battaUon  com- 


mander. I  climbed  int»  the  second  tractor, 
commanded  by  a  Uentenant  they  called 
Yacob.  The  column  began  to  roll.  Schutzer 
gave  the  tbiimbs-up  sign  and  shouted 
something  l  couldn't  hear  for  the  roaring 
of  the  engines.  I  got  the  message:  It  was 
"L'ha-iml" 

We  jimiped  off  from  a  fortified  kibbutz 
called  Nahal  Oz  (which  means  "brave  river") 
and  less  than  200  meters  past  the  Une  of 
departure  ran  into  heavy  machine-gun  and 
smaU-arms  fire.  Then  mortar  rounds  came 
crimiping  In  aU  around  us.  In  my  own  half- 
track, the  bursting  shells  first  wounded  the 
machine  gunner,  who  sits  in  an  elevated 
poslUon  up  front.  Blood  weUed  down  his 
face  and  made  the  stock  of  his  weapon  sUp- 
pery,  but  he  pressed  it  into  hU  cheek  and 
kept  firing. 

The  driver,  taking  evasive  action,  ma- 
neuvered the  heavy  vehicle  like  a  dodge-em 
car  at  a  carnival.  The  tracks  threw  up  clouds 
of  Negev  dust  that  choked  and  bUnded  the 
troops  who  were  blazing  away  with  their  Uzi 
subnxachlne  guns  at  dug-ln  Egyptian  soldiers, 
now  firing  on  us  from  all  sides.  Yacob,  the 
vehicle  commander,  was  bleeding  from  two 
wounds,  one  In  the  arm  and  another  Just 
below  the  left  knee.  He  continued  directing 
fire,  however,  shouting  "Oyevt"  (enemy),  and 
then  would  loose  a  short  burst  to  pinpoint 
the  target. 

We  were  within  grenade  range  now.  One  of 
our  troopers  cast  aside  his  Uzi  and,  face  con- 
torted, lobbed  grenade  after  grenade  at 
enemy  soldiers  trying  to  rush  our  haU-track. 
Some  of  the  grenades  burst  so  close  I  could 
hear  theU-  fragments  whlnglng  off  the  side  of 
our  vehicle.  The  driver,  still  maneuvering  for 
our  Uves,  suddenly  Jounced  the  car  Into  re- 
verse, landing  us  half  In  a  cactus  thicket. 
For  a  few  Instants,  the  war  forgot  us  and  I 
stood  up  to  have  a  look  around. 

To  our  left  front  I  could  see  one  of  our 
half-tracks  had  sustained  a  direct  hit  and 
was  blazing.  The  fire  soared  skyward  with  a 
fierce  cracking  noise,  and  It  was  incredibly 
bright,  brighter  than  tha  desert  sun.  "I  hope 
Paul  has  a  picture,"  I  thought  and  then, 
"Good  Christ,  what  if  he  Is  Inside.  .  .  ." 

Come  dark,  the  crippled  half-track  was 
stUl  burning  and  we  were  busy  securing  a 
little  airport  that  had  signs  In  both  English 
and  Arabic  saying  "Weloome  to  Gaza."  The 
boys  used  classic  commando  technique  on 
the  buildings:  kick  down  the  door,  pitch  In  a 
grenade,  rake  the  Inside  with  a  long  burst 
and  then  have  a  look  around. 

After  things  quieted  down— they  were  still 
mortaring  our  position  but  not  very  ac- 
curately—! went  from  tractor  to  tractor 
looking  for  Paul.  No  ont  had  seen  him,  no 
one  knew  where  he  was.  Men  who  had 
chatted  with  us  in  the  woods  before  the 
battle  suddenly  had  forgotten  how  to  speak 
English.  They  were  the  same  men  who  could 
speak  it  before.  I  knew,  as  I  recognized  their 
sUhouettes  by  the  light  (rf  the  derort  stars 
and  the  red  Unes  of  outgoing  tracers  over- 
head. "Maybe  he  went  out  with  the  first  lot 
of  wounded."  someone  said  finally.  So  I 
headed  back  with  the  next  bunch.  We  loaded 
the  casxialties  on  a  half-tmck,  with  the  walk- 
ing wounded  riding  in  tht  command  car. 

We  drove  without  lights  but  Incoming 
mortar  rounds  had  Ignited  acres  of  cotton 
and  rye  so  we  had  no  trouble  finding  our 
way.  Two  kilometers  back,  there  was  a  large 
tour  bus  waiting  for  us.  The  civilian  driver 
had  volunteered  It  to  fetch  out  the  wounded. 
It  was  hard  getting  the  stretchers  through 
the  windows  and  some  of  the  badly  wounded 
cried  out,  "AdOTiai."  which  In  Hebrew  means 
"Lord."  We  had  no  morphine. 

We  went  back  through  Nahal  Oz,  where  It 
aU  started,  pitch  black  now  except  for  taped 
flashlights  of  kibbntznika  In  fool's  hats  who 
pointed  the  way.  Bouncing  over  potholes 
made  the  wounded  men  scream.  We  finally 
got  to  the  forward  aid  station.  No  Paul,  but 
I  found  Dov,  who  had  been  riding  with  him. 
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"Is  that  you  Mike?"  Dov  asked.  I  was 
kneeling  beside  him.  "Tes."  I  said. 

"Mike,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  this  but 
your  friend  Is  dead.  Do  you  imderstand?  Paul 
is  out  of  it  now  .  .  ." 

1  must  have  made  some  kind  of  noise 
because  Dov  reached  up  with  a  bulklly 
bandaged  hand  (the  dressings  used  for  burns 
are  very  awkward  looking)  and  patted  me 
on  the  head.  "Dont  feel  so  bad,"  he  said 
"Please  dont  feel  so  bad."  I  pushed  on  to 
Ashkelon  hospital  because  somebody  said 
Paul  might  have  been  taken  there  directly 
bypassing  the  forward  station.  At  the  hos- 
pital I  found  another  man  who  had  been 
on  Paul's  haU-track.  He  was  burned  all  over 
and  couldn't  see.  He  recognized  my  voice 
"Paul  Is  dead,"  he  said.  "He  was  standing 
up  taking  pictures.  They  shot  him  through 
the  head  before  the  bazooka  round  hit  us 
before  the  half-track  caught  fire." 

I  saw  the  boys  on  their  half-tracks  com- 
ing out  on  Wednesday,  after  they  had  con- 
quered the  desert.  I  was  waiting  for  them 
in  Beersheba.  Somewhere  they  had  found 
blue  and  white  IsraeU  flags  to  tie  to  the 
machine  guns  and  the  antennas  of  their 
cars.  Their  faces  were  gray  from  the  dust 
of  the  Negev.  Crowds  cheered  them  all  along 
the  route.  Some  young  girls  tossed  up  bottles 
of  bright  orange  sodapop  which  they  glugged 
down.  Underneath  the  layers  of  filth  their 
faces  were  proud  and  fiercely  Joyful.  They 
had  no  way  of  knowing,  as  I  did.  that  one  of 
the  two  witnesses  to  their  battle  was  gone 
forever. 


A   Man   Who   Dnm 

So  the  little  war  Is  over.  Nasser  and  hlg 
fellow  buffoons  have  folded  their  little  ad- 
venture, to  scurry  away  again  in  a  fog  of 
lies  and  rhetoric.  And  the  rest  of  it  will  go 
to  the  conference  table,  where  they  will  sort 
It  all  out  and  decide  who  gets  what  and  at 
what  cost.  I'd  like  to  know  who  pays  for  Ted 
Yates. 

Ted  Yates  was  one  of  the  beet  TV  people 
this  country  has  yet  produced:  a  tough 
sardonic  reporter,  a  fine  film  maker  and  a 
man  ca|>able  of  physical  courage  and  moral 
outrage.  He  was  In  Jerusalem  last  week.  In 
the  lobby  of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  when 
the  machine  guns  started  hammering  out- 
side. Everyone  ducked  for  cover  except  Yates. 
He  was  a  reporter.  He  wanted  to  see  what 
happened.  A  bullet  slammed  into  his  head. 
'"The  thing  about  Ted  was  his  incredible, 
endless  curiosity  and  vitality,"  said  Stuart 
Schulberg,  the  NBC  producer  who  had  worked 
with  Yates  for  three  years.  "I  think  It  was 
this  strength  he  had,  this  physical  quality 
he  had  that  made  his  death  so  unacceptable 
to  all  of  us." 

For  months  Yatas  had  been  preparing  two 
one-hour  specials  for  NBC  on  the  Middle 
East  and  when  Nasser  and  his  fellow  adven- 
turers heated  things  up,  he  considered  him- 
self fortunate. 

"He  said,  'Gee.  what  a  stroke  of  luck,'  as 
the  war  started  developing  on  his  schedule," 
Schulberg  said.  "Most  people  would  think, 
God,  there  goes  my  nice.  Interesting  summer 
following  the  Bedouin  around  In  the  desert. 
He  thought  It  was  luck.  It  was  not  that  he 
enjoyed  war.  But  he  identified  with  men  In 
battle.  It  was  the  Hemingway  syndrome.  He 
had  a  lovely  wife,  home,  and  career  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  mystique  about  himself 
and  his  ability  to  survive.  It  always  gets  a 
bit  sticky  to  talk  about,  a  bit  embarrassing, 
because  It's  this  Hemingway  thing  again." 

Schulberg  and  Yates  shared  adjoining  of- 
fices, and  the  d,ay  Yates  left  for  the  Middle 
East,  they  talked  again  about  being  careful, 
avoiding  recklessness. 

"Whenever  we  mentioned  that,  he  would 
put  his  head  back  and  laugh  this  boyish 
laughter,"  Schulberg  said.  "He  never  would 
accept  It.  It  was  beyond  his  imagination. 
He  had  a  kind  of  fatalism,  a  quality  I  don't 
quite  understand.  He  went  off  with  all  the 


fear  and  trepidation  you  and  I  bring  to  a 
New  Tear's  Eve  Party." 

Yates  was  in  Cairo  for  three  or  four  days. 
In  the  midst  of  Nasser's  carefuUy  staged 
demonstrations  and  protests,  but  it  was  too 
tame.  He  wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was. 
He  grabbed  a  plane  for  Israel.  The  five-man 
crew  was  petrified.  Not  Yates. 

"He  worked  out  of  the  tradition  of  a  ma- 
rine," Schulberg  said.  "He  Just  shrugged  off 
the  danger,  more  like  a  professional  soldier 
than  a  documentary  film  maker.  The  "duty 
calls'  tradition  Is  more  common  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  than  to  a  married  man, 
lather  of  three,  who  labors  for  NBC  News. 
Now  he's  dead  and  he's  Irreplaceable.  He  had 
certain  ingredients  that  won't  be  put  together 
again.  First,  he  was  a  trained  reporter;  then  a 
master  film  maker  and  documentary  director; 
and  then  he  had  this  absolute  physical  fear- 
lessness." 

Schulberg  plans  to  ask  the  Directors  Guild 
to  create  an  annual  Ted  Yatea  Award  for 
documentary  films,  to  keep  his  name  alive. 
"He  bated  eulogies  and  sham  and  obits  of 
any  kind,"  Schulberg  said.  "But  he  was  so 
proud  of  his  ability,  I  think  he'd  be  pleased." 

The  other  morning,  Schulberg  and  his 
{fiends  put  together  a  farewell  to  Ted  Yates, 
to  appear  on  the  Today  show. 

Once,  Just  once,  I  would  like  to  use  this 
space  to  bury  someone  Uke  Nasser.  It  never 
seems  to  work  out  that  way. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  more  than  a  year  now  we 
have  heard  criticism  of  the  draft  law — 
criticism  that  It  Is  an  outdated  system 
which  works  unevenly  and  unfairly.  This 
outcry  against  the  draft  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  campuses  or  to  the  aca- 
demic community  alone — leading 
spokesmen  of  business,  labor,  the  clergy, 
minority  groups,  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  Joined  in  the  dissent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  President  appointed  a  panel 
consisting  of  some  of  this  country's 
most  distinguished  Individuals.  They 
have  looked  closely  at  the  mutual  criti- 
cism of  the  draft  and  they  have  con- 
firmed its  validity  and  recommended  the 
many  badly  needed  reforms. 

Now  the  Nation  expects  the  Congress 
to  institute  these  reforms.  Both  those 
affected  by  the  draft  and  those  inter- 
ested In  equity  have  placed  their  reli- 
ances upon  us  in  this  matter.  The  Sen- 
ate met  its  obligations  clearly.  But  the 
bill  produced  in  conference  fails  those 
who  look  to  UB,  and  it  fails  to  meet  the 
goals  suggested  by  the  President  in  this 
area  of  critical  Importance  to  our  young. 

We  have  t)een  faced  with  an  ever- 
rising  lack  of  public  confidence  in  the 
present  system,  because  its  Impact  Is 
unfair,  unpredictable  and  imeven.  We 
have  been  faced  with  a  growing  cyni- 
cism, with  our  proud  tradition  of  service 
In  defense  of  the  Nation,  because  some 
with  the  intellectual  and  financial  means 
Und  ways  to  escape  their  obligation, 
while  others  less  fortunate  know  they 
must  bear  the  burdens  of  service.  We 
have  been  faced  with  mounting  alarm 
over  its  procedures  because  nearly  half 
the  casualties  in  Vietnam  are  draftees 
and  they  have  been  chosen  by  a  system 
that  resiJonsible  and  dedicated  men  have 
labeled  unfair. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  I  said  on  Monday,  reported  out 


a  draft  bill  which  met  our  responsibili- 
ties and  which  would  have  given  the 
public  renewed  confidence  in  the  draft 
system.  It  reflected  careful  judgments 
and  measured  deliberation.  In  light  of 
the  promised  reforms  announced  by  the 
President,  I  was  both  happy  and  proud 
to  give  it  my  full  support. 

I  am  now  opposing  acceptance  of  the 
conference  bill  because  I  consider  its  pro- 
visions worse  than  those  in  the  existing 
law.  It  is  a  backward  step.  It  is  a  regres- 
sion, Just  at  the  time  that  our  Nation 
expected  enlightened  reform.  Acceptance 
of  the  conference  bill  will  not  reflect  well 
on  the  Senate  or  the  Congress.  We  would 
then  have  not  a  fair  and  predictable  sys- 
tem, but  a  system  which  perpetuates 
loopholes  and  Inequities;  not  a  flexible 
system  adaptable  to  changing  circum- 
stances, but  an  arbitrary  and  rigid  sys- 
tem; not  an  orderly  procedure  for  the 
expressions  of  individual  conscience,  but 
4,000  different  sets  of  rules. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  imanimous- 
oonsent  agreement  governing  considera- 
tion of  this  report,  we  must  vote  on  final 
passage  no  later  than  6  tonight.  I  wish 
to  be  very  clear  in  informing  my  col- 
leagues that  a  vote  against  acceptance 
of  the  conference  bill  will  not  leave  the 
Nation  without  a  draft  system;  it  will 
merely  be  a  vote  for  one  last  attempt  to 
bring  reason  to  the  House  and  equity  to 
millions  of  young  men. 

Once  the  conference  report  Is  rejected, 
I  intend  to  make  a  motion  for  a  new  con- 
ference, and  move  that  the  conferees  be 
Instructed  to  report  back  a  bill  with  an 
extension  of  the  Induction  authority 
limited  to  1  year.  This  would  insure  that 
we  would  not  freeze  the  provisions  in  the 
conference  bill  into  law  for  4  years — 
4  years  in  which  our  military  man- 
p>ower  requirements  may  vary  from  what 
they  are  today. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
a  vote  against  the  conference  bill  is  not 
a  vote  ugalnst  the  draft  at  this  time  of 
grave  national  involvement.  It  is  a  vote 
against  the  specific  terms  as  produced  in 
the  conference,  and  nothing  more.  There 
Is  ample  time — 16  days — to  complete 
the  work  of  another  conference. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  In  my  criticism  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  now  General 
Counsel  of  IBM;  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  now 
chairman  of  Uie  board  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby,  former  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
now  editor  and  chief  of  the  board  of  the 
Houston  Post;  Mr.  John  A.  McCone,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Director  of  the  CIA  and 
now  with  the  Joshua-Hendy  Corp.  In 
California;  and  Rev.  John  Courtney 
Murray,  BJ.,  professor  of  theology  at 
Woodstock  College — all  these  distin- 
guished Americans,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service,  have  today  informed  the  Senate 
of  their  disagreement  with  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  president 
of  Yale  University  and  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission,  has 
informed  all  Senators  his  own  views  of 
the  conference  r^)ort. 


In  addition,  representatives  of  labor 
unions,  church  organizations,  minority 
groups,  private  indusbr.  and  other 
Americans  have — by  telegram — urged 
Senators  to  reject  the  conference  report. 

A  number  of  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  mischief  the  con- 
ference report  would  work.  The  Justice 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
HEW,  the  Peace  Corps,  OEO — all  these 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  report.  I  have  made  copies  of 
these  letters  available  to  all  Senators. 

So  it  is  with  the  genuine  concern  of 
many  informed  Americans  over  the  pro- 
visions in  the  report  that  I  come  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  and  ask  that  the 
report  be  rejected. 

On  Monday  I  set  out  at  length  some 
of  my  objections  to  the  conference  blU, 
but  I  did  not  set  them  all  out.  I  would 
like  briefiy  to  review  them,  taking  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  in  the  conference  report. 

First,  the  National  Security  Council  is 
required  to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  on  the  establish- 
ment of  occupational  deferments.  Under 
existing  law,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil is  charged  with  advising  the  President 
(u\  broad  matters  relating  to  national  de- 
fense. Its  staff  of  50  comprise  experts  on 
foreign  policy  and  national  security.  It 
simply  does  not  have  the  staff  nor  the 
expertise  necessary  to  weigh  the  man- 
power needs  of  specific  industries  or  em- 
ployers, and  to  process  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  petitions  for  deferment  status. 
Policy  on  occupational  deferments  is 
presently  made  by  an  Interagency  Advis- 
ory Committee,  which  has  performed  its 
task  well  and  which  has  the  resources  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  a  most  unwise  precedent 
to  require  the  National  Security  Council 
to  concern  itself  with  matters  other  than 
those  broad  issues  of  national  security 
and  defense  which  It  has  traditionally 
focused  upon. 

Second,  random  selection.  The  Presi- 
dent carmot  change  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  induction  without  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  him 
to  do  so.  Thus  the  existing  system,  draft- 
ing the  oldest  first,  will  continue  in  force 
and  effect.  This  would  preclude  adoption 
of  a  random  selection  system,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion, the  Defense  Department,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  the  Prral- 
dent,  as  the  House  committee  has  con- 
sistently made  its  opposition  to  any  ran- 
dom selection  ss^stem  very  plain  TTius 
even  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass  a  bill  ap- 
proving a  random  selection  system,  we 
would — for  4  years — be  faced  with 
adamant  refusal  by  the  House  to  ap- 
prove it.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  already  prepared  regulations  for  Im- 
plementing a  random  selection  system. 

Third,  Public  Health  Service  physi- 
cians. Presently,  medical  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  deferred  from 
the  draft.  Small  numbers  of  Public 
Health  Service  doctors  have  tn  the  past 
been  "detailed  out"  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  as  this  Is  the  only  way  these 
agencies  can  be  assured  of  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  able  physicians  and  dentists.  Un- 
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der  the  conference  Mil.  only  service  In 
the  Coast  Ouard,  the  Envlronmentfd 
Sciences  Services  Admlnlatratlon,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Prlsoiu  will  constitute 
draft  deferment  for  PubUe  Health  Serv- 
ice doctors  "detailed  out."  This  shuts  off 
the  supply  of  idiysicians  to  such  agencies 
present  receiving  them  as  the  Peace 
Corpe,  OBO,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Interior,  and  so 
forth.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  serious 
matter.  To  illustrate,  the  Public  Health 
Service  physicians  assigned  to  FDA  have 
been  performing  research  and  testing  of 
new  drugs,  and  they  will  have  to  curtail 
this  vital  activity  if  the  flow  of  Public 
Health  Service  physicians  is  cut  off. 

Fourth,  student  deferments.  There  are 
two  troublesome  aq>ects  of  the  confer- 
ence bill's  student  deferment  provisions. 
One  Is  the  mandatory  provision  for  the 
deferment  of  undergraduate  students; 
without  any  provision  for  apprentice  or 
vocatlcmal  students.  In  other  words, 
those  who  have  the  means — Intellectual 
and  financial — to  stay  in  any  college  are 
assured  of  a  deferment.  Those  without 
these  means,  who  may  be  engaged  in  on- 
the-job  training,  vocational  sldll  train- 
ing, are  subject  to  the  draft.  I  would 
only  pomt  out  that  both  groups  are 
learning  to  become  productive  citizens — 
but  one  group,  the  less  privileged,  has 
no  protection  from  exposiire  to  the 
draft. 

Hie  other  troublesome  provision  con- 
cerns graduate  deferments,  the  subject 
Of  the  sharpest  criticism  in  the  national 
debate  on  draft  reform.  The  conference 
bill  continues  the  President's  authority 
to  prescribe  graduate  deferments,  and 
thus  continues  the  loophole  which  has 
generated  the  greatest  cynicism.  The  bUl 
oontaliu  a  so-called  antipyramidlng  pro- 
vision, but  It  very  plainly  points  out  that 
the  procession  from  college  student  to 
graduate  student  to  occupational  defer- 
ment, until  the  cutoff  age  of  35  is  reached, 
will  prove  the  route  for  many  young 
men  of  means  to  beat  the  draft. 

Iliese  two  provisions  are  worse  than 
the  present  law  because  present  law  gives 
the  President  wide  discretion;  the  con- 
ference bill  does  not 

Fifth,  conscientious  objectors.  Again 
there  are  two  separate  and  objectionable 
provisions.  One  would  overrule  the  1965 
Supreme  Court  decision,  United  States 
against  Seeger.  by  striking  from  the 
statute  the  language  upon  which  the 
Court  relied.  In  its  place,  the  statute  re- 
quires that  conscientious  objection  be 
based  on  "religious  training  and  belief," 
not  including  "essential  political,  sodo- 
logleal,  or  philosophical  views,  or  a 
merely  personal  moral  code."  Hils  raises 
the  prospect  of  denying  consclentioiu 
objectors  status  to  those  not  members 
of  religious  sects,  which  would  raise  the 
issue  of  equal  protection. 

The  other  objectionable  provision 
eliminates  the  present  requirement  for 
a  hearing  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
whenever  an  appeal  is  filed  against  a 
local  board's  denial  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection status.  This  would  terminate  the 
procedure,  in  effect  since  1940,  whereby 
oonadentlous  objection  appeals  are  re- 


ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
FBI  screening  and  InvesUgation,  hearing 
before  a  volunteer  la^er  hearing  olBcer. 
and  written  recommetdatlon  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  Selective  Service  appeal 
board.  The  purpose  of  eliminating  this 
procedural  step  was  announced  as  in- 
tended to  reduce  delays  In  prosecuting 
conscientious  objection  appeals.  It  has 
the  effect,  however,  of  giving  each  appeal 
board  the  authority  and  discretion  to 
set  its  own  rules,  without  uniformity, 
and  without  the  inveBtigatlve  expertise 
of  both  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Sixth,  Judicial  review.  The  conference 
bill  would  prohibit  Judicial  review  of 
local  board  classification  except  as  a 
defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  In 
other  words,  no  appeal  lies  against  a  clas- 
sification— either  as  1-A,  student  defer- 
ment, conscientious  objector,  or  any 
other — until  and  unless  the  registrant 
has  agreed  or  disagreed  to  report  for  in- 
duction. ITius.  one  can  only  petition  for 
Judicial  review  of  an  administrative  de- 
cision— classificatlonr— as  a  criminal 
There  Is  no  civil  judicial  remedy.  This  is 
surely  an  extraordinary  situation. 

Seventh,  court  procedures.  There  are 
two  troublesome  aspects  of  the  confer- 
ence bill's  taterference  in  Federal  court 
procedures.  One  is  a  requirement  that 
selective  service  cases — both  trial  and 
appeal  cases— be  given  absolute  prec- 
edence on  the  doclcets  of  Federal  courts. 
There  Is  no  room,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
courts.  We  can  all  be  sympathetic  with  a 
desire  to  avoid  delay  in  the  decision  of 
selective  service  cases,  particularly  in  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  combat  op- 
erations. Yet  to  permit  absolutely  no 
flexibility,  no  discretion,  to  the  courts 
in  the  management  of  their  doclcets 
seems  most  unwise.  There  are  other 
cases — civil  and  criminal — which  com- 
I)ete  with  the  importance  of  selective 
service  cases,  and  courts  should  have 
some  breathing  space. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  coupled 
with  the  other  objectionable  provision. 
This  second  would  require  the  Depcu^ 
ment  of  Justice,  on  the  Selective  Service 
Director's  request,  to  prosecute  a  given 
selective  service  case  or  advise  the  Con- 
gress, in  writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  do  so.  The  Judicial  doctrine  of 
prosecutorial  discretion  in  the  Federal 
courts  has,  down  through  our  legal  his- 
tory, uniformly  permitted  U.S.  attorneys 
absolute  discretion  both  in  bringing  and 
dismissing  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
reasoning  Is  particularly  applicable  to 
this  case:  only  experienced  prosecutors 
can  make  the  judgments  on  whether  the 
evidence  is  sufficiently  strong  to  merit 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  In  the 
prosecution.  This  provision  of  the  con- 
ference bill  is  a  novel  and  virtually  im- 
precedented  interference  with  the  court 
system.  And  I  do  not  think  it  belongs  in 
the  law. 

Eighth,  discrimination  on  local  boards. 
The  conference  bill  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  sex  in  determining  the 
composition  of  local  boards.  It  does  so 
in  these  words:  "No  citizen  shall  be 
denied  membership  on  any  local  board 
on  account  of  sex."  Despite  the  fact  that 
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the  Issue  of  racial  discrimination  has 
already  been  raised  to  court  cases  and 
with  the  Justice  Department,  there  is 
nowhere  mentioned  In  the  conference 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  or 
of  religion,  or  of  creed.  Are  we  to  Inter- 
pret the  positive  legislative  mandate 
against  discrimination  by  sex  to  mean 
an  implied  neutrality  of  the  Congress 
on  discrimination  in  other  ways?  Surely 
this  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
law,  unless  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
composition  of  totally  white  local  boards 
In  States  with  populations  30-  to  40- 
percent  Negro — which  have  not  one 
Negro  on  local  boards — or  similar  dis- 
crimination against  Spanish  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  other  minority 
groups. 

I  have  Just  reviewed  my  eight  speciflc 
objections  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference. Not  one  of  these  provisions  was 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  know  the  House  conferees  were  ada- 
mant. I  know  the  pressure  we  are  under 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  And  I  know  the  re- 
strictions of  other  pending  Senate  busi- 
ness. 

But  the  draft  Is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
Importance  to  many  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  In  this  coimtry.  In 
large  degree  it  shapes  their  futures.  I  do 
not  think  we  In  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
pass  the  bill  before  us,  because  it  is  a 
step  backward  and  will  hurt  our  young 
more  than  help  them. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  conference 
bill. 


RECESS  XniTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  pm.),  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  15,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  14  (legislative  day  of  June 
12), 1967: 

Iir  TKx  An  Poses 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  A  Breltwelser,  FRUOfl. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
ot  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  tlie  President  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  thx  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUons  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenanta 
Abel,  Gene  P.,  OF100056. 
Adams,  Doye  W.,  099638. 
Adams,  Johnnie  R.,  OFlOOOSfl. 
Adamson,  Robert  W.,  OF100067. 
Alden,  William  M.,  098350. 
Alt,  Kmll  A..  Jr.,  OF10e481. 
Amos.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  009689. 
Anderson,  Aggrey  V.,  099333. 
Anderson,  Dennis  K..  O99M0. 
ApuBslo,  Louis  R.,  008008. 


Armour,   Richard  J..   OF100061. 
Armstrong.  WilUam,  099542. 
Austin,  Norman  T.,  OF100062. 
Baggett,  John  A,  OF100762. 
Bagley,  PhlUp  J.,  099541. 
Bailey,  Dalene  Q.,  OP100397. 
Banta,  Theodore  8..  099037. 
Barlow,  Ronald  B.,  OP100063. 
Barrett,  Richard  A,  OF103259. 
Bartels,  Dwayne  A..  097380. 
Bartholomew,  Daniel.  OP106061. 
Bashore,  John  P.,  098367. 
Bates,  Jared  L.,  OP100064. 
Baucum,  Tommy  A.,  OP100601. 
Bauer,  William  L.,  099422. 
Baumlller,  Charles,  OP108054. 
Bayer,  William  K..  099423. 
Bell.  Kenneth  A.,  OF100067. 
Benavldes,  Gustavo,  098371. 
Bennett,  Mary  M.,  N003219. 
Benson,  Richard  W..  099131. 
Benson,  Roger  U.  OF100068. 
Berrong,  Larry  B.,  OP100068. 
Berry,  Donald  K.,  099425. 
Besselleu,  WUliam.  099426. 
Bldwell.  Robert  L..  099S45. 
Blller,  James  P.,  OP100070. 
Bird,  Lawrence  M.  Jr..  097401. 
Black,  Oorham  L.,  O9740S. 
Black,  Robert  Q.,  099427. 
Blakely,  WlUlam  M..  099546. 
Bloodhart,  Raymond.  099547. 
Bluhm,  Raymond  P.,  OP10007X 
Bly,  EUhu  A.,  Jr.,  097406. 
Boen,  Boyd  R.,  OPi0fl603. 
Bohm,  John  A.,  OP100073. 
Bolden.  Prank  A,  09918S. 
BoukaUs,  Peter  C,  097454. 
Bourgault,  Bruce  A.,  OF100074. 
Bowen,  Jerry  W..  OF100076. 
Bowman,  Gary  P.,  099428. 
Bowman,  Thomas  E..  O9B380. 
Boyd,  Clinton  B.,  099226. 
Boyd,  Cary  A,  OP100076. 
Boyd,  James  P.,  099420. 
Boyd,  Joel  D.,  OF100077. 
Boyd,  Raymond  D.,  OP100078. 
Bradford.  Jamee  C.  OP104165. 
Brake.  Perry  P.,  099136. 
Brandon.  Ramey  J..  099430. 
Brldgewater.  Gary  L..  OF100080. 
Bright,  Wlllard  R.,  OP106615. 
Brosnahan.  Patrick,  OP100081. 
Brown,  Harvey  K.,  098030. 
Brown,  James  P.,  097732. 
Brown,  Nolan  H..  097414. 
Brown.  WlUlam  C.  090432. 
Bryan,  Hardy  W.,  HI,  097436. 
Bryant   Earl   W.,   098033. 
Buchly,   Howard  L.,  O9803«. 
Buck,  John  M.,  097428. 
Buckley.  Kurt  P.,  OF100084. 
Burroughs,  Bruce  G.,  OF106071. 
Cain,  Carolyn  H.,  Le32. 
Caldwell,  Harold  E.,  098024. 
Cardlnall,  Richard,  OP100606. 
Carlson,  James  R.,  OPlOliaS. 
Carroll.  Brian,  J..  OF100087. 
Caruso,  Joseph  G.,  OFlOOQOe. 
Caesldy,  Charles  M..  097608. 
Chadbourne  WllUam,  OP104391. 
Chambers,  Howard  L..  099435. 
Chapman,  Jesse  L..  OP100090. 
Chase,  Michael  T..  097450. 
Chrlstensen.  Marth.  099437. 
Chubb,  WllUam  A.,  OP103164. 
Cldras,  Joeeph  M.,  OP10092. 
Clark,  Ray  K.,  OP102791. 
Clausen,  Linden  E.,  097523. 
Clayton,  Robert  O.,  099439. 
Coble,  George  T..  Jr..  OP103227. 
Coggeshall,  John  8.,  099440. 
Coke,  Alfred  IS...  099441. 
Coleman,  John  D.,  097531. 
Collar.  WllUam  D.,  OP1053eO. 
Collins,  Charles  E.,  OP100096. 
Conner.  Vernon  L.,  007462. 
Coradlne.  Arthur  J.,  099443. 
Cottman.  Robert  L.,  099590. 
Couch.  Jacob  B.,  098401. 


Couture.  Paul  E..  OPlOOOQfi. 
Coyner,  WUUam  L.,  OP103469. 
Craig,  David  B.,  OF102441. 
Crltchfleld,  John  B.,  OF106568. 
Curtis,  Danny  D.,  009445. 
Cutshaw,  Charles  O.,  OP1006«4. 
Czeplel,  Ronald  W.,  OP100666. 
Dallow,  Richard  8.,  097478. 
Dansby.  Jamee  C,  0991S1. 
Darsey.  Ralph  O..  090446. 
De  Hanas.  Jack  M.,  099447. 
De  Hart,  WaUace  K.,  099448. 
De  Vivo,  Ronald  G.,  097493. 
Dean,  Charles  M.,  OF100963. 
Deane,  Peter  J.,  OFIOOIOO. 
Delora,  Jo  Ann,  Ij641. 
Dent,  Dewltt  R.,  OP106438. 
Desfor  Barry  D,  097491. 
Devln,  Kathleen,  N003283. 
Dexter,  Thomas  H.,  OP100102. 
Dobbs,  John  R..  OF106571. 
Dotson,  George  8..  OF100103. 
Doyle.  David  E..  OP104551. 
Drexler,  Arthur  J.,  OP108157. 
Duckworth,  Robert  D..  OP100104. 
Duerr.  Hans,  098410. 
Duplessls,  Troy  L..  098412. 
Durbln.  Harlln  N.  Jr.,  099460. 
Durgln.  Peter  H.,  098294. 
Durham,  George  E,  OP105381. 
Dyer,  Elbert  W..  OP100105. 
Eason  Lloyd  J.  Jr.,  OP108108. 
Eason.  Michael  G..  098414. 
Ecclestone,  John  S.,  097639. 
Eckland,  James  D.,  098689. 
Edgcrly,  David  E.,  098080. 
Edwards,  Carolyn  L..  N003244. 
Elsaman.  Robert  R.,  097801. 
Elliott,  Randall  T.,  099462. 
Emlgh,  Donald  B..  OFIOOIOO. 
England,  WllUam  L.,  OP106587. 
Engle,  Benjamin  J.,  O99160. 
Estey,  Melvln  A.,  Jr.,  097512. 
Fadhl,  Robert  J..  OP106107. 
Pahle.  Leroy  D..  097858. 
Famllettl.  Robert  J..  099453. 
Felstner.  James  P..  OP100108. 
Ferguson.  James  K.,  OP100640. 
Fernandez,  Carlos  M..  OP100a4a. 
Pesmlre,  John  A..  OP105669. 
Flaherty,  Daniel  J.,  OP105390. 
Ford.  David  B..  OP100109. 
Poster,  Prank  C,  Jr.,  OP100661. 
Ford.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  097538. 
Fore,  Calvin  R..  098088. 
Pomnarlno,  George.  OPIOOIIO. 
Franklin.  Robert  B.,  099454. 
Franklin.  WllUam  W..  090566. 
Preemyer.  Norman  D.,  090667. 
Friday.  Vernon  W.,  OFlOOlll. 
Prltz.  Allan  J..  097634. 
Pulford.  Ernest  L..  098096. 
Funderburk,  Fred  L..  OP105907. 
Galster.  Robert  W..  099558. 
Galten,  John  W,  097405. 
OambolaU,  Ronald  L..  099466. 
Garber,  AUen,  097640. 
Garlock,  lArTy  W..  098426. 
Gaw.  Michael  T,  097444. 
Gehrlng,  Cart  H..  097545. 
Glblln,  Daniel  E.,  OP103680. 
Gideon,  Wllbum  C.  098432. 
GUbert,  Edwin  J.,  098433. 
GUes,  Raymond  Chad,  OPlOaiia. 
GUI,  George  W,  098296. 
GUlham,  John  N..  Jr.,  OP10383X 
Gillette,  Robert  B..  097833. 
GUUgan,  Francis  A.,  097876. 
Godfrey,  Albert  B.,  098435. 
Godfrey,  Jeffrey  H,  OP100706. 
Qoff,  Edward  L,  099458. 
Goldenberg,  Prank  O.,  097652, 
GoUnlck,  John  P.,  OF100112. 
Gore,  WllUam  W..  096564. 
Oo6Z.  John  P.,  OP103604. 
Grantham,  Norma  J.,  N3198. 
Graves,  Harold  R.,  098112. 
Graves,  Scott  A..  098113. 
Greer,  William  B..  097510. 
Gressette,  Taum  W.,  OR100113. 
Grier.  Tommy  P.,  Jr.,  OP105685. 


Griffith.  Paul  D.,  008732. 
Griffith,  WUlle  K..  099461. 
Grlffltts,  Richard.  098436. 
Grose.  WUUam  C.  OF100114. 
Groves,  Lane  K.,  099462. 
Guln.  Jackie  B.,  OPIOOIIS. 
Haack,  Duane  Q.,  OF100117. 
Hasse,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  008234. 
Haggerty,  Edward  D.,  OF100118. 
Hagman,  J.  Michael,  098124. 
Halley,  Gerald  W.,  099463. 
Hall.  George  D.,  OP10ei28. 
Hanunann.  Amy  D..  N3204. 
Hanklns,  Guy  L.,  OPIOOIIO. 
Harris,  James  A,  099663. 
Harrison,  James  M.,  098133. 
Hart,  John  L..  098446. 
Hartzog.  WllUam  W..  OF103634. 
Hatmaker.  Ray  G„  OP103678. 
Hawkes,  Michael  A..  OPl 00123. 
Herl)ert,  SherrlU  G.,  OP100748. 
Heggle,  Walter  B..  Jr..  OF10193ft. 
HelUg,  Donald  M..  OF10542a. 
Heln,  Clark  D..097672. 
Helmbold.   Richard  P..  007976. 
Henry.  O.  Marie  M..  N003223. 
Herkenhoff,  Walter.  099466. 
Hery.   Texat,  L636. 
Hill,  Richard  P.,  m,  099566. 
Hocevar,  August  B..  098140. 
Hodge,  Warren  P.,  099467. 
Hoherz,  Melvln  A..  OF102026. 
HoUeman.  Gerald  W..  099468. 
Hopkins.  Clarence,  OF106141. 
Holscher.  Richard  W..  099668. 
Holterman,  Gordon  C.  098764. 
Houston,  Jerry  B.,  097593. 
Hoza.  John  T,  OF106707. 
HrdUcka,  Richard  G..  099470. 
Hublng,  James  N.,  098147. 
Humphrey,  Clyde  L.,  097696. 
Humphrey,  Vernon  W..  OPl0a9ai. 
Huntley.  Edward  G..  OF10614e. 
Hurelbrink.  Merle  G.,  090471. 
lannarlno.  Thomas  E..  O98160. 
Ingram.  Charlea  W.,  099669. 
Isaac,  William  T.  Jr.,  OF100126. 
Izzi.  Alfonso  J..  OP105711. 
Jackson,  Ralph  H,  097693. 
Jackson,  Robert  H.,  099474. 
Jamleson,  John  D.,  OP100127. 
Jamison,  WlUlam  S.,  090476. 
Jaworowskl,  Joeeph,  098776. 
Jencks,  Harlan  W..  098460. 
Jenks,  Melvln  C.  OP106664. 
Jennings.  Logan  R.,  OOeiSe. 
Jensen,  Bruce  A,  OP100128, 
Jobe.  James  H..  OF100120. 
John.  Jim  P.,  OF100791. 
Johnson.  JuUus  P..  OF100131. 
Johnson.  I.awTence.  OPlOSlSa. 
Joles,  Robert  J.,  OP106717. 
Jones,  Boyd  A.,  OP106013. 
Jones.  Douglas  B.,  OF10667a. 
Jones  Melvln  D..  OF104134. 
Jones.  Michael  C„  OF106161- 
Kaczor,  George  R..  009478. 
Kaplan,  Harvey  T.,  098468. 
Kaslk,  James  P..  OF100132. 
Kasprlsln,  John  E.,  OF102068. 
Kasprzyk,  Richard  C,  009769. 
Katuzny,  Walter  E.,  007786. 
Keaton,  Dickie  G.,  OP100133. 
Keener,  Allan  W.,  OP101950. 
Keller,  Clyde  R.,  090479. 
Kem,  Howard  E.,  OP103636. 
Kennedy,  Condon  P.,  OP100821. 
Kephart,  Judith  G.,  L646. 
Kepner,  Richard  B..  OP100134. 
Kldd,  John  C.  H.  099192. 
Klmenls,  Vlsvaldls,  OP100136. 
Klncheloe,  Lawrence,  OF10418a. 
Klnnan.  Donald  P.,  008260. 
Klrila,  Michael  R.,  098473. 
Klshlmoto  Richard  A,  OF103311. 
Knapp,  Richard  K.,  OPlOSlSa. 
Knight.  PhilUp  W.,  007726. 
Knotts,  Lawrence  K.,  OFlOOlSd. 

KocsU,  Alexander  8.,  OP1001S7. 

Koenlgsbauer,  Herbert  O.,  OFSOSnB. 
Koreckl.  Eugene  M.,  O99670. 
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Korkln.  Robert  A^  O07e3». 

Kr«m«r,  Charles  H.  B.,  098173. 

KurtK.  Richard  O.,  087681. 

KuypetB.  John  C,  008178. 

Kwledak,  Stanley,  009483. 

Lalng,  John  C.  O97505. 

Landln,  Robert  P..  OF106459. 

lAngley,  Samuel  H.,  OPlOSaoS. 

lAnpher,  Michael  J.,  OFIOOUI. 

lArremore,  Joseph  T.,  OF10014S. 

Laraen.  James  H.,  OF106164. 

Tas^neM.  Richard  D.,  097638. 

Leblang,  Wayne  A.  O..  OF106738. 

iMkey,  Jamea  O..  000671. 

Lederer,  Roger  J.,  O09484. 

Ledwln.  Norman  A.,  O981S0. 

Lee,  John  P.,  OF100144. 

lielgh.  PTedile  H..  O08187. 

Lenlua.  Harlan  J„  OP100145. 

Leeaatd,  Paul  A.,  080672. 

Letchwortb,  Jamea  R.,  OP1O0171. 

LsTlnsen.  Philip  J..  099573. 

liSWls.  Allen  v.,  OFlOeiTS. 

XiBwls,  Bdgar  C,  OF106714. 

Mnrtahl.  Kdward  J..  080770. 

Uiulaay.  David  O.,  OF100875. 

Undaay.  Edward  ■.,  OPIOOIM. 

Locker,  William  J..  098193. 

Ixmg,  George  M..  OFloaasa. 

liong,  James  B..  Jr.,  OF106740. 

Long,  James  O.,  OF100147. 

Looney,  Harold,  Jr.,  009487. 

Lund.  Robert  R.  OF100148. 

Lupardus,  Carl  R..  099307. 

Luton,  John  B.,  090488. 

Lychmanenko,  Eugene,  098198. 

Mafihlna.  Mark  E.,  097490. 

Malno,  Michael  M..  098400. 

MakarewlcK.  Theodore  W.,  088674. 

MaUory,  Reginald,  OF1008e8. 

Masey,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  008303. 

Marshell,  OaU  W.,  007861. 

Martin.  William  O.,  OF10440a. 

Ummoo,  Gregory  W..  OF10O163. 

Musey,  Ronald  F.,  087666. 

Mathews.  Paul  H.,  Jr.,  000308. 

Maykutb.  Paul  B.,  000403. 

McAllister,  Amoe  J.,  OF100164. 

McCarron.  Geoffrey,  OF100166. 

MeCauley,  William.  008504. 
McOold.  Ftederlck.  OF101073. 
McConneU.  James  V.,  O07407. 
ICcCormack.  James  W.,  OF100168. 
ICcOonald,  Benjamin,  000310. 
MeSIwee.  Vernon  D.,  099774. 
MoOrath.  John,  OF106373. 
MeGrath.  Vincent  A.,  098311. 
McOruder,  John  P.,  OF100160. 
McHale.  John  L.  m.  OF100163! 
McKlness.  Douglas.  OFlOSOei. 
McMinian.  J6bn  W.,  007671. 
Mebane.  William  C,  OF100169. 
Melnke,  Gary  E.,  000576. 
Menlg,  DaTld  B..  OF100943. 
Mecol.  NeU  W..  097677. 
Mereer.  Lynne  K..  N00S381. 
MerrlU.  Gordon  L..  099403. 
Merta,  Wade  M..  Jr..  008033. 
Miller,  Gerald  O..  OFIOOIOO. 
Miller,  James  W.,  099318. 
Mlnney.  Robert  W.,  OFlOOlse. 
MltcheU.  Rali>h  M..  008850. 
MtteheU.  Richard  8.,  007686. 
Mix,  David  J.,  OF105S04. 
Monroe,  James  W..  099677. 
Mboney,  Philip  D.,  008336. 
Moore,  Gary  K.,  000406. 
Moore,  James  P.,  007405. 
Moore,  William  B..  000407. 
Moceau,  James  G.,  OF10S768. 
Moreland.  Harold  D.,  097556. 
Morris,  Gbarlea  T.,  000330. 
Morris,  John  F.,  007884. 
Morrison,  Rtmald  E.,  OF10016T. 
Morse,  Ifiehael  M..  O0845O. 
Mortensen,  Eugene  P.,  088338. 
Muldoon,  James  J.,  QFloOOes. 
Nash.  Kennetli  H..  000400. 
Neven.  David  O..  080776. 
H*wbom.  Jsmes  L..  OPIOOIOB. 
Ifswman.  lAwrenoe  J.,  OF100170. 
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Noble,  Donald  H.,  098335. 

Oakes,  Henry  M.,  OF100171. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  OP106888. 

O'Hall,  Carl  J.,  OF106109. 

Oliver,  John  P.,  m,  O08876. 

Olmstead,  James  L.,  099500. 

Olson,  Charlotte,  N00ea63. 

Olszewski,  Walter  A.,  OP100173. 

Onstott,  Billy  M.,  OPUX)174. 

Orlowskl,  Randolph,  008878. 

Orslnl.  Puldo  E.,  OP100176. 

Pahland,  Richard  C,  OF106301. 

Pahrls,  James  M.,  099680. 

Palm,  Harald  E.,  Jr..  OF'100176. 

Patterson,  Bryce  L.,  OFIOOITZ. 

Pauler,  Oerald  L.,  OF1D6790. 

Payne,  Leslie,  097726. 

Peeples,  Hardy  W.,  OF100179. 

Pendleton,  Richard,  088543. 

Penn,  Robert  E.,  OFlOBTOa. 

Penn,  Ronald  W.,  098I86. 

Perez,  Anthony  B.,  096681. 

Perron,  Owen  F.,  097831. 

Peters,  Donald  O.,  OP100180. 

Peters,  Joseph  P.,  OF100181. 

Phelpe,  Harvey  A.,  097S66. 

Plecbockl,  John  R.,  098248. 

Plereon,  J.  Terry.  08S883. 

Plnson,  James  W.,  OP100183. 

Plttson,  Eugene  R.,  090506. 

Pleasants,  James  L.,  0^105917. 

Porcreva,  BCchael  A.,  098263. 

Pollard,  David  E.,  008166. 

Pongonla,  James  A.,  OF100184. 

Poole,  Barry  O.,  099688. 

Porch,  David  B.,  OF10S707. 

Potter,  Clifton  A.,  O90606. 

Powers,  Oecffge  E.,  098065. 

Powers,  Frank.  008623. 

Powers,  Jerry  H.,  099283. 

Powers,  Robet  Lee,  099607. 

Prangley,  Robert  E.,  098898. 
Price,  Edward  B.,  099608. 
Pride,  Cadwallader,  007866. 
Prohaska,  Thomas  G.,  OF101047. 
Propp,  Carl  R.,  OP101048. 
Purcell,  Jackson  D.,  OF100186. 
Ragsdale,  Jack  D.,  Jr..  099235. 
Read,  PhUlp  J.,  097743. 
Raybum,  James  L.,  OF106786. 
Redish,  Stephen,  Jr.,  QPl 00188. 
Redman,  Michael  C,  088637. 
Reed,  Donald  J..  097766. 
Reese,  Thomas  S..  090584. 
Beid,  Michael  J..  OF100189. 
Reld,  Tllden  R.,  098898. 
Relnholtz,  Richard,  008900. 
Rerecich,  John  A.,  OF108383. 
Reynolds,  Howard  I.,  080133. 
Rhodes,  Dennis  D.,  099040. 
Rice,  Richard  E.,  09977B. 
Rich,  John  H..  Jr.,  OF1066a4. 
Richardson,  Lawrence,  OF10019S. 
Rlchxtfdson,  Stephen,  O99609. 
Ricketson,  Don  A.,  OF100193. 
Rives,  Charles  M.,  OF106848. 
Roberson,  Carlton  P.,  098049. 
Roberts,  Donald  B.,  OF100196. 
Roberts,  Terry  B.,  090586. 
Robinson,  Earl  L.,  OF105810. 
Rodgers,  Richard  L.,  087766. 
Rosenthal,  Sidney  D.,  O98070. 
Rudy,  James  J.,  099510. 
Bush,  Wayne  A.,  099344. 
Sadberry,  John  B.,  Jr.,  099686. 
Sage,  Terence  P.,  098917. 
Samples,  Watson  L.,  Ori03738. 
Saeser,  Howell  C,  OF108896. 
Sauter,  Fred  P.,  OF100t97. 
Sawyer,  John  M.,  0996aP7. 
Sawyer,  Paul  P.,  OF100108. 
Schaaf,  Clifford  C,  OF101105. 
Schaible,  Dennis  J..  O0B161. 
Scharf,  Blchard  D.,  008924. 
Schenk,  Stevens  T.,  007766. 
Schmidt,  George  C.  098513. 
Schweitzer,  Jeffrey,  O09688. 
Scussel,  James  T.,  0007*70. 
Sedlock,  Bfichael  E.,  O08137. 
See.  Frederick  W.,  090613. 
Segal,  Herbert  E.,  O09640. 


Selp.  Walter  L.,  n,  097630. 

Sessums,  Bobert  B.,  098431. 

Severson,  Blchard  W.,  OF106336. 

Sheppard,  Hugh  P.,  097783. 

Shockey.  Gilbert  L.,  OF100303. 

Shoemaker.  David  J.,  099614. 

Simmons.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  OF100304. 

Simpeon.  Larry  W..  OF100306. 

Singer,  George  D.,  008544. 

Smith,  Cecil  C,  OF108306. 

Smith,  Freddie  G.,  007376. 

Smith,  James  L.,  OF100206. 

Smith,  Mylea  G.,  009517. 

Snider.  Thomas  H.,  097797. 

Sonrlcker.  William,  OF100a07. 

Spllle,  Bobert  M..  OF100209. 

Stafford.  BUly  W..  099691. 

Steadman.  Robert  P..  009780. 

Steinberg.  Barry  P..  009602. 

Stepan.  Jacob  P..  090473. 

Stephens.  Jeffrey  L..  007465. 

Stephens,  Rot>ert  P.,  099693. 

Stephens,  Thomas  E..  OP10e386. 

Stevens.  LUa  C.  NS306. 

Stewart,  George  D.,  OF106833. 

Stiglich,  Oerald  F.,  007802. 

Stone.  Prank  D..  OPlOOaiO. 

Streetmaker,  John  I.,  O0S360. 

Studdard.  Walter  C.  090610. 

Surdu,  Frank  G.,  OF100211. 

Suttle.  Thomas  H..  Jr..  009620. 

Sutton,  Melvln  J.,  009694. 

Swartbout,  John  E.,  098302. 

Taddy,  Peter  A.,  OF106838. 

Tate,  James  L.,  000631. 

Taylor,  Edwin  L.,  098663. 

Taylor,  John  M.,  Jr.,  OF100213. 

Tharp,  William  G.,  n.  008477. 

Thomas,  Robert  M.,  OF106889. 

Thomson.  John  M.,  000533. 

Tlmian.  Robert  C,  OP100314. 

Todd,  Patrick  R..  OF106846. 
Trader.  Michael  W.,  098310. 
Trimble,  Richard  S.,  OF10e852. 
Troxler.  Robert  C.  008313. 
Tugwell.  Tyler.  OF1051S0. 
Turner,  Richard  W..  OP100215. 
Tutton,  Raymond  P..  OF100316. 
Uecke.  John  W.,  OF100S17. 
Valencia.  Romolo.  008316. 
Veen.  Bobert  A..  OF105673. 
Vesser,  Thomas  P.,  OF106348. 
Vltltoe,  John  N.,  OF100210. 
Volk.  George  P.,  OF106868. 
Volkman.  Ronald  L..  OF100220. 
Vorpahl.  Kenneth  W..  008323. 
Wagner,  Dale  N.,  008334. 
Walker,  Clyde  E.,  OF100322. 
Walker,  Herbert  A..  OF105144. 
Wall.  Thomas  D..  OF102118. 
Wallace.  James  C,  OF100228. 
Walter,  David  P.,  000260. 
Warner,  John  D.,  009534. 
Warval,  Harold  E.,  099595. 
Waters.  Henry  J.,  099596. 
Weaver,  John  W.,  088636. 
Webb,  WllUam  P.,  OFlOlSSa. 
Weber,  Gary  L„  099627. 
Wengert,  Walter  D.,  099698. 
Whltcomb,  Richard  O.,  008240. 
White,  David  E.,  000781. 
Mmitley,  Bobby.  009782. 
Whitney.  Douglas  W.,  OF100225. 
Wiener.  WUllam,  OF10032e. 
Wllkerson.  James  V.,  OF101363. 
Williams.  Fontaine.  OF100227. 
WllUams.  Freddie  W.,  099275. 
Williams.  Gary  E..  OF101265. 
Williams.  George  M.,  097864. 
Williams.  Rowdy  L.,  099581. 
Williams.  Russell  A.,  099532. 
Wilson,  William  W.,  OF10127a. 
Winch.  Oerald  J.,  099599. 
Winmill.  John  I.,  OF100a29. 
Wood,  Jack  E.,  OF100230. 
Wood,  Robert  T.,  OP101283. 
Wood.  Samuel  E.,  098845. 
Woods,  Jackie  W.,  OF106880. 
Woods,  Leroy,  OF108S35. 
Worthlngton,  Douglas  L.,  008846. 
Wright,  Frederick  L.,  OF106860. 


Wrenn,  Robert  W..   099331. 
Wurm,  Charles  M.,  OF103786. 
Teager,  Frederick  J.,  O090S3. 
Zalaha,  John  W.,  090283. 
Zimmerman,  Maryolou  L.,  637. 
Zins.  Linus  P..  007877. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
because  of  the  truth. — Psalm  60:  4. 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty 
hand  hast  made  us  a  nation  and  pre- 
served us  as  a  people,  we  thank  Thee  for 
days  like  these  when  we  lift  up  before 
our  eyes  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  this  day  may  kindle 
in  our  minds  a  greater  love  for  our 
United  States  and  a  deeper  loyalty  to 
the  princely  principles  which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  Make  us  aware  of  our  duties  as 
citizens  of  this  free  land  and  help  us  to 
accept  our  responsibilities  to  keep  this 
land  strong  and  good. 

Together  may  we  endeavor  to 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  our  people  and  do  all  we  can  to  protect 
our  free  institutions,  to  preserve  our 
liberty  and  to  proclaim  freedom  to  all 
the  world. 

Bless  Hiou  this  flag  of  our  national 
life.  May  it  now  and  always  be  the  sym- 
bol of  hope  to  the  world  and  may  it  wave 
in  glory  and  majesty  over  free  people 
for  all  times. 

So  we  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands  one 
nation,  imder  Ood.  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H Jl.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
act  of  February  11,  1020,  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
escheat  cases; 

KJt.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodes; 

H.R.  2048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne; 
and 

HJt.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro; 


S.  156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthxir 
Jerome  Ollnger,  a  minor,  by  bis  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  Individually; 

S.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blckart,  n.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired) ; 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bosemarte 
Gauch  Neth; 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
K.  Jones: 

S.  463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladio  Ruiz 
DeMollna; 

S.  676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
UtUted  States; 

S.  677.  An  act  to  permit  the  compelling  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  of  Immvmlty  in  connection 
therewith; 

8.733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene 
Elizabeth  DeVore; 

S.  747.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne; 

S.  762.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1026.  as  amended; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
Augrust  17.  1937.  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2.  1940,  as  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  title  certiflcatee  and  certain  lien 
information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I^.  Menelio 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

S.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  FeUz  C. 
CabaUol  and  wife.  Lucia  J.  Caballol; 

S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyarzxm; 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Alpendre  Selsdedos; 

S.  1107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lucio 
Arsemo  Travieso  y  Perez; 

8. 1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  coiut  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Issuance  of  a  marriage 
license  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  TJS.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1268.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Ramon  O. 
Irigoyen; 

S.  1260.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wouter 
Keesing; 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oonzalo 
G.  Rodriguez; 

S.  1270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Borges  Calgnet; 

S.  1278.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Flori- 
berto  8.  Puente; 

S.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Pereira; 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker; 

S.  1466.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  MlBBlsslppi  In  Ackerman.  Miss.;  and 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[ROU  No.  136] 
Dow 

Foley 

Fuqua 

Herlong 

Ichord 

Karth 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

Moorbead 

Morton 

Patman 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Battin 
Berry 
Corner 
Oonyers 
Connan 
DerwlnsU 


PeUy 
PoUock 
Rooney,  N.T. 
St.  Onge 
Stephens 
Tenser 

Thompson,  N.J. 
UUman 
Vanlk 

Williams,  Miss. 
Young 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  398 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  May  25,  1967,  the  Chaii 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  commemorating 
Flag  Day. 

RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  34 
minutes  pjn.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FLAG  DAY 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  In  honor  of  the 
United  States  Flag,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding: 

IXAO    DAT    FKOOaAM,    UMTTSD    STATKS    HOUSE    OF 
KKPKBSKirrATIVKS,  JTTMX  14,   ISST 

The  United  States  Marine  Band,  di- 
rected by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  F. 
Schoepper,  and  the  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants"  entered  the  door  to  the  left 
of  the  Speaker  and  took  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William 
M.  Miller)  announced  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  Marine  Band  played  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever. 

The  Flag  was  carried  into  the  Chamber 
by  Colorbearer  and  a  guard  from  each  of 
the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Sergeant  David  C.  Insco,  USA,  NCO  in 
charge. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas  accompanied 
by  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  took  his 
place  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bkookjs. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colond  Albert  F.  Schoepper  con- 
ducting will  now  accompany  Master 
Gunnery  Sergeant  William  Jones  who 
will  sing  Ttie  Pledge  of  Attegiance  to  the 
Flag. 

The     Marine     Band,     accompanying 
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Omtatrr     Sergewit     William 

JooM.  aoloUt,  presented  Tfie  Pledge  of 
iUZagteoor  to  the  Flao.  by  Irving  Ca«ar, 
ASCAP. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  S^waker,  at  this 
time  I  vould  like  to  cx.iaem  my  aiH>re- 
claUcui  to  the  other  monbers  of  the  Flag 
Day  Committee,  the  Honorable  Biu. 
Nichols,  of  Alabama;  the  Honorable 
DvKWARo  O.  Hall,  of  Missouri;  and  the 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Rothsbush,  of  In- 
diana, for  th^r  hard  work  and  dedicated 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  Choral 
Oroup.  the  "Singing  Sergeants,"  di- 
rected by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzminski, 
will  now  present  a  medley  of  songs  ap- 
propriate far  this  occasion. 

Hie  Air  Force  "Singing  Sergeants," 
(Greeted  by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzmin- 
ski, presented  a  medley  of  patriotic 
songs:  "America,"  "This  is  My  Country," 
and  "Ameri^  the  Beautiful." 

Mr.  BROOEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  nag 
Day,  1967,  Is  a  day  for  all  Americans  to 
pledge  their  allegiance  to  the  ideals  and 
asptratkms  we  tsbart  together  as  a  united 
peoide.  It  is  not  a  day  for  self-congrat- 
ulatlons — ^bot  for  sdf -reflection.  For  otir 
Flag  is  but  a  symbol  of  oiu-  national  pur- 
pose— and  a  nation  can  only  be  as  great 
and  Just  and  humane  as  its  people. 

The  Flag  we  honor  stands  for  some- 
thing imique  in  the  world:  A  nation  as 
strong  as  tt  Is  free;  as  productive  as  It 
is  progressive;  as  brave  as  it  is  selfless. 
It  is  not  too  faridonabie  in  some 
quarters  to  be  patriotic.  Some  so-called 
sophisticates  openly  scoff  at  those  who 
show  deep  love  of  coimtry. 

I  am  sad  for  them.  I  bdleve  In  patriot- 
ism. I  believe  In  the  kind  of  patriotism 
that  sustains  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  some  of  those  brave  men 
here  with  us  today.  Each  of  fiiem  bears 
the  scars  of  his  devotton— and  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation,  I  salxite  them. 
lADplause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  wiA  you  gentlemen 
wooM  now  stand  so  that  the  Members 
might  see  you  and  appreciate  more  deeply 
yourcontrlbutten. 

(The  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
rose.) 

[Prolonged  applause.  1 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
time  hag  never  been  more  ripe  for  the 
kind  of  patriotism  these  men  have  shown. 
For  the  American  citizen  is  no  longer 
a  frootlenanaa  whose  only  concern  is  his 
perstmal  Mfe;  who  allows  his  country  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  The  complexities  of 
modem  dvlllzatioa  demand  our  involve- 
ment In  democratic  life — and  Ufe  today 
asks  the  best  from  us  an. 

Real  patriotism — real  love  of  country 

Is  the  driving  foroe  behind  every  dtisen 
who  is  determined  to  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  his  neU^ihor's  ohlldroi  more 
opportunity,  more  freedam,  and  more  se- 
curity than  he  Viimopif  enjoyed. 

We  should  never  be  •*>M"~»d  to  say: 
Our  eouoby,  tight  or  wrong. 

But  neither  should  we  be  reluctant  to 
say:  Wh«i  right,  keep  it  right— when 
wnmg.  put  it  light. 

Adm  GuBther  oaee  wrote:  "Ouis  is 
the  only  country  deliberately  founded  on 
a  good  idea." 
This  Idea  is  as  simple  as  It  is  pro- 


found— namely,  that  freedom  is  not  only 
a  right,  but  a  resix>i»slbnity.  And  that 
those  who  value  and  <iefend  freedom  for 
themselves,  will  value  and  defend  free- 
dom for  others. 

On  this  Flag  Day,  this  generation  of 
Americans — perhaps  more  than  any 
other — understands  the  responsibilities 
of  freedom. 

We  are  working  today  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

And  we  are  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet- 
nam to  help  defend  the  freedom  of 
others  who  seek  our  help. 

President  Johnson  has  said:  "The  ul- 
timate test  of  our  civilization,  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  our  faithfulness  to  our  past, 
is  not  our  goods  or  our  guns.  It  is  In 
the  quality  of  our  people's  lives  and  in 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women 
our  society  produces." 

Patriotism  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican character.  I  mean  a  patriotism 
based  not  on  blind  self- righteousness  but 
on  a  far  deeper  love  that  recognizes  both 
our  strengths  and  weaknesses,  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  patriotism  we  cele- 
brate on  this  Flag  Day. 

Our  country  is  the  measure  of  our 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Its  strength  and 
greatness  rest  with  our  determination 
and  spirit. 

Let  us  be  proud  of  what  the  American 
spirit  has  already  accomplished.  We  live 
in  the  freest,  most  prosperous,  and  most 
compassionate  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

And  let  us  be  worthy  of  the  glories  of 
our  heritage — and  the  promise  of  our  fu- 
ture. 

I  request  the  Members  to  rise,  and 
invite  the  visitors  in  the  gallery  to  Join 
with  the  "Singing  Sergeants,"  accom- 
panied by  the  Marine  Band,  In  singing 
The  National  Anthem,  and  request  that 
everyone  remain  standing  while  the 
Colors  are  retired  frran  the  Chamber. 

The  Members  rose  and  sang  The  Na- 
tional Anthem,  acccmpanled  by  the 
Marine  Band  and  the  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants." 

The  Ccion  were  fetired  from  the 
Chamber,  the  Marine  Band  playing  The 
Nationai  Emblem  Mardh. 

The  Marine  Band  and  the  Air  Force 
"Slngtag  Sergeants"  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.  the 
I»oceedlngs  in  honor  of  the  United 
States  Flag  were  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  2  pjn. 


AFTER  RBCESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'dock  pjn. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  today  we 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  having 
with  us  men  who  have  sacrificed  greatly 
for  our  country.  Ab  I  stated  earlier  In 
my  remarks: 

These  men  are  symbolic  of  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism. 

These  19  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  were  wounded  in  Vietnam 
truly  represent  the  pride  of  America. 


On  this  Flag  Day,  1967.  we  Join  with 
all  Americans  In  honoring  these  noble 
young  men.  We  also  share  with  their 
families,  their  neighbors,  and  our  Nation 
the  pride  in  them  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, their  dedication  and  their  serv- 
ice. These  men  are  representatives  of  the 
many  thousands  of  patrlotrlc  and  heroic 
servicemen.  The  young  men  who  were 
with  us  today  are: 

Robert  C.  Blake,  private,  first  class, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Moundsville,  W.  Va! 

John  H.  Buckner,  corporal.  Army, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Paul  C.  Carpenter,  sergeant,  first  class, 
Army,  Valley  Station.  Ky. 

Joseph  H.  Coffey,  lance  corporal,  US. 
Marine  Corps.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

James  E.  Cohenour.  sergeant.  Army, 
Alderson.  W.  Va. 

Taylor  H.  Cooper,  corporal,  UB. 
Marine  Corps,  Mount  Rainier,  Md. 

Prank  Crawford,  sergeant,  first  class. 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  A.  Jackson,  serseant,  first  class. 
Army,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Peter  J.  LaMonlca,  hospital  corpsman, 
senior  chief.  Elkton,  Md. 

John  R.  lAicas,  lance  corporal,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Palls  Church,  Va. 

James  T.  Padgett,  sergeant,  Army. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Currey.  hospital  corpsman, 
third  class.  Navy,  Salem,  W.  Va. 

Gary  L.  Prariklin,  specialist,  seventh 
class.  Army,  Limestone,  N.Y. 

Lawrence  L,  Gerhard,  sergeant,  UJS. 
Marine  Corps,  Akron,  Ohio. 

William  V.  Henderson,  private,  first 
class,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  New  Martlns- 
vine,  W.  Va. 

CarroU  P.  Peder8<m,  first  lieutenant. 
Army,  Chicago,  HI. 

Robo-t  P.  Taylor,  major.  Air  Force, 
Wenatchee.  Wash. 

Preyre  D.  Vasques.  private,  first  class. 
Army.  Carcada  Mercedlta,  PJL 

Ronald  R.  Yerman.  sergeant.  UR 
Marine  Corps,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


VUk-O  DAY 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  fitting  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  this  special  and  unique 
notice  of  Flag  Day  by  authorizing  the 
ceremonies  in  the  House  Cliambers  to- 
day. I  think  this  is  a  precedent  which 
might  well  be  followed  even  In  "normal" 
times — if  indeed,  we  ever  experience  nor- 
mal times  again. 

But  it  Is  especially  fitting  In  order  to 
place  in  proper  perspective  the  disgust- 
ing acts  of  flag  desecration  which  oc- 
ciured  a  few  months  ago  at  a  so-called 
peace  rally  in  New  York  City.  For  every 
person  viho  would  engage  in  such  an  act, 
there  must  surely  be  at  least  a  million 
who  honor  everything  our  colors  stand 
for. 

A  flag  may  be  only  a  symbol,  but  it  is 
the  most  Important  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  suffered  to  protect  and  preserve  It. 
untold  numbers  have  died,  others  have 
suffered  grievious  wounds,  and  even  to- 
day, others  are  suffering  the  indignities 
of  confinement  in  Communist  prison 
camps,  as  a  living  testimonial  to  their 
love  of  coimtry  and  all  she  stands  for. 


Through    our    nationai    emblem    "Old 
Glory,"  they  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

In  a  land  composed  of  all  races  and 
creeds  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  are  a  single  unifying 
force,  representing  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples which  bind  so  many  diverse  peo- 
ples together. 

I  hope  and  pray  our  Nation  never  be- 
comes so  "sophisticated"  that  its  people 
are  embarrassed  at  the  very  thought  of 
expressing  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  There  is  no  more  appropriate 
time  to  do  so  than  on  Flag  Day,  though 
Indeed  we  should  be  eternally  grateful 
for  every  day  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fly  over  our  beloved  land. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me,  a  freshman 
Congressman,  to  have  been  chosen  to 
serve  on  the  Flag  Day  Committee.  While 
our  primary  purpose  here  is  to  make  the 
laws  of  our  country,  one  of  our  functions 
is  to  lead  oiu:  citizens  in  patriotic  en- 
deavors such  as  this  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  State  of  Alabama 
is  Joining  wholeheartedly  in  the  obser- 
vance of  Flag  Day.  Gov.  Lru-leen  Wallace 
has  proclaimed  today  Flag  Day  in  my 
State,  as  has  the  Alabama  Legislature. 
Many  municipalities  and  county  govern- 
ments in  my  Fourth  District  are  plan- 
ning special  ceremonies  to  honor  our 
flag  today.  Patriotism  is  not  dead  in  Ala- 
bama. We  have  had  no  flag  burnings, 
draft-card  burnings,  or  antiwar  demon- 
strations in  our  State.  Instead,  our  stu- 
dents concentrate  their  energies  in  do- 
nating blood  for  oiu-  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. My  alma  mater,  Auburn  University, 
recently  donated  4,800  pints  of  blood  in 
Just  2  days  to  set  a  new  world's  record. 
American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  our  flag  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  Ironic 
to  me  that  they  are  flghting  and  giving 
their  lives  so  that  the  peaceniks  and 
beatniks  here  at  home  can  continue  to 
demonstrate  against  the  war.  I  wonder 
just  how  long  an  anti-Vietcong  demon- 
stration would  last  in  North  Vietnam, 
or  how  long  an  anti-Red  Guard  demon- 
stration would  last  in  Red  China. 

We  will  soon  begin  debate  on  the  flag 
desecration  bill,  and  I  will  support  it 
100  percent.  Critics  of  the  bill  say  you 
cannot  legislate  respect  for  our  flag.  I 
say  this  to  those  critics:  Neither  can  you 
legislate  respect  for  private  property, 
yet  we  have  laws  prohibiting  destruction 
of  private  property.  Neither  can  you  leg- 
islate respect  for  our  country,  yet  we 
have  laws  against  treason.  Neither  can 
you  make  people  respectfully  pay  their 
taxes,  yet  we  have  laws  requiring  the 
pajmaent  of  taxes. 

We  can  not  legislate  respect  for  the 
flag  by  passing  this  antidesecration  law, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  can  make  the  pub- 
licity-seeking flag  burners  think  twice 
before  burning  another  American  flag. 
We  can  give  miUions  of  Americans,  more 
than  99  percent  of  oiu-  people,  I'd  say, 
a  better  feeling  Just  Imowing  It  was 
against  the  law  to  bum  their  flag. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  an  article  sent 
to  me  by  a  good  patriotic  Alabamian.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  author  is,  but  he 
has  a  message  for  all  of  us.  It  follows : 
Do  You  Remembeb? 

Hello  I  Remember  me?  Some  people  call 
me  Old  Olory,  others  call  me  the  Stars  ana 


Stripes;  also  I  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  But  whatever  they 
caU  me,  I  am  your  Flag,  or  as  I  proudly 
state,  the  nag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. There  has  been  something  that  has  been 
bothering  me,  so  I  thought  that  I  might 
talk  It  over  with  you.  Because  it  is  about  you 
and  me. 

I  remember  some  time  ago— I  think  It  was 
Memorial  Day — ^people  were  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the  parade.  The 
town's  high  school  band  was  behind  me  and 
naturally  I  was  leading  the  parade.  When 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming  along  waving  in 
the  breeze,  he  immediately  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  it  against  his  left  shoulder  so 
bis  hand  was  directly  over  his  heart.  Re- 
member? 

And  you — I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
as  straight  as  a  soldier,  you  didn't  have  a 
bat  but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute. 
They  taught  you  in  school  to  place  your 
hand  over  your  heart.  Remember  little  sis- 
ter— not  to  be  outdone,  she  was  saluting  the 
same  as  you.  I  was  very  proud  as  I  came 
down  the  street.  There  were  some  soldiers 
home  on  leave  and  they  were  standing  at  at- 
tention giving  the  military  salute.  Ladles  as 
weU  as  men  paying  me  the  reverence  that  I 
deserve. 

Now  I  may  sound  as  If  I  am  a  little  con- 
ceited. Well  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  be.  Be- 
cause I  represent  the  finest  country  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America.  More 
than  one  aggressive  nation  has  tried  to  haul 
me  down  but  they  all  have  felt  the  fury 
of  this  freedom-loving  country.  You  know. 
You  had  to  go  overseas  and  defend  me. 

What  happened?  Fm  stiU  the  same  old 
flag.  Oh,  I  have  a  couple  more  stars  added 
since  you  were  a  boy.  A  lot  more  blood  has 
been  shed  since  the  Memorial  Day  so  long 
ago.  Dad  is  gone  now.  The  old  town  has  a 
new  look.  The  last  time  I  came  down  your 
street  I  saw  that  some  of  the  old  landmarks 
were  gone,  but  in  their  place,  shining  ma- 
JesticaUy  In  the  sun,  were  a  number  of  new 
buildings.  Yes,  sir,  the  old  town  sure  has 
changed. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 
to.  When  I  come  down  your  street,  you  Just 
stand  there  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets 
and  give  me  a  small  glance  and  then  turn 
away.  When  I  think  of  all  the  places  I  have 
been,  Anzlo,  Guadalcanal,  Korea — and  now, 
Vietnam.  Then  I  see  the  chUdren  running 
around  and  shouting.  They  don't  seem  to 
know  who  I  am.  I  saw  one  man  take  his  bat 
off  and  then  look  around.  He  didn't  see  any- 
body else  with  theirs  off  so  he  quickly  put 
his  back  on. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  any  more?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for?  Have  you 
forgotten  aU  the  battlefields  where  men 
fought  and  died  to  keep  this  nation  free? 
When  you  salute  me  you  are  actually  salut- 
ing them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor  Roll 
sometime.  Look  at  the  names  of  those  men 
that  never  came  back.  Some  of  them  were 
relatives  and  friends  of  yours.  Probably  went 
to  the  same  school  with  some  of  them.  That's 
what  you  are  saluting.  Not  Me. 

WeU  it  won't  be  long  untU  111  be  coming 
down  your  street  again.  So  when  you  see 
me,  stand  straight,  place  your  band  over 
your  heart,  and  youll  really  see  me  waving 
back  my  salute  to  you.  And  I'll  know  that 
you  remembered. 

I  also  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  copy 
of  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace's  Flag  Day 
proclamation  in  the  Record: 

MoNTGOMEST,  ALA. — Qov.  Lurleeh  B.  Wal- 
lace has  designated  Wednesday,  June  14  as 
"Flag  Day"  in  Alabama. 

In  her  proclamation  of  the  occasion  which 
la  supported  by  the  American  Legion  she 
called  for  citizens  of  the  state  to  display  the 
national  emblem  on  that  day. 

Her  proclamation  stated: 

Whereas,  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 


of  America  la  a  symbol  to  aU  mankind  of  the 
costly  attainment  of  precious  freedoms  and 
the  recognition  of  Individual  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Flag  should  always  be  held 
in  reverence  and  respect  by  all  Americans  aa 
the  living  symbol  of  our  great  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  display  of  a  FUg  of  present- 
able ^pearance  is  an  expression  of  sincere 
loyalty,  dedicated  patriotism,  and  positive 
support  of  our  Nation's  cause;  and 

Whereas,  Americans  everywhere  sboulcl 
take  time  to  renew  and  revitalize  their  faith 
In  that  which  the  Flag  symbolizes,  and  to  In- 
crease their  knowledge  of  its  history;  and 

Whereas,  the  Flag  should  be  displayed  by 
every  home  and  business  firm  on  Flag  Day, 
June  14,  and  other  appropriate  occasions; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lurleen  B.  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim June  14  Flag  Day  in  Alabama,  and  en- 
courage the  citizens  of  Alabama  to  display 
the  living  symbol  of  our  great  Nation  on  this 
day,  and  on  other  appropriate  occaslcHis." 

On  behalf  of  the  Flag  Day  Committee, 
I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
American  Legion  for  furnishing  the 
small  flags  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  our  guests  are  wearing  today. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Legion  began  "Op- 
eration Show  Your  Colors."  Since  then, 
25  miUion  flags  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  This  morning, 
the  Legion  presented  the  Speaker  with 
the  25  millionth  flag.  This  is  a  most 
worthwhile  project,  and  I  hope  that  each 
of  you  will  continue  to  "show  your 
colors,"  not  Just  on  Flag  Day.  but  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's observance  of  Flag  Day  here  In 
the  Chamber  was  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  impressive  ceremonies  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  witness. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  all  Members 
of  this  body  when  I  compliment  the 
Speaker  for  his  foresight  and  awareness 
of  the  appropriate  in  scheduling  the 
ceremony. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  all  of  us  present 
today  received  a  surge  of  patriotism  and 
rededicatlon  to  the  principles  of  our 
wonderful  Nation. 

There  was  an  almost  visible  atmos- 
phere of  emotion  in  the  Chamber  as  rep- 
resentatives of  our  various  miUtary 
branches,  together  with  our  Vietnam 
veterans,  participated  in  the  brief  but 
impressive  ceremony. 

I  only  wish  that  every  American  in 
this  United  States  could  have  been  pres- 
ent. Because  all  Americans  would  have 
thrilled  to  this  display  of  patriotism 
which  is  the  wellsprlng  of  our  national 
heritage  and  purpose. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Chamber  today 
reflects  the  real  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  the  Nation,  rather  than  the  shab- 
by, overemphasized  displays  of  anti- 
American  behavior  so  obnoxious  to  our 
people. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  respect  and 
homage  to  the  wonderful  performance  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band,  the  Air 
Force  "Singing  Sergeants,"  and  the  Color 
Guard  representing  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Their  participation  highlighted  the 
program  and  they  performed  In  perfect 
style  and  grace. 

The  medley  of  patriotic  songs  by  the 
"Singing  Sergeants"  was  a  beautiful  ren- 
dition of  our  traditional  music  so  beloved 
by  all  Americans. 
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Xlw  Golar  Guard  peif  armmnoe  wu 
fl«id«M  and  a  fine  eshAMon  of  tte  pre- 
cMon  and  oteeuttou  of  drilla  bj  oar 
mlUtai7  units. 

Our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Baooga.  of  Texas,  desarvea  wana  praise 
for  ilia  wfuderf  ul  remarlu  pertaining  to 
the  occasion. 

His  brief  but  eloquent  presentation 
summed  up  very  well  the  beUefs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  still  re- 
gard reverence  for  the  Rag  and  all  it 
implies,  as  a  privilege  and  duty  of  Amer- 
ican dtlBenahlp. 

It  was  a  distinet  honor  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  eommittee  tot  Flag  Day  together 
with  Representative  Biooks,  chabman 
of  the  event,  and  the  Honorable  Bnx 
Nichols,  of  Alabama,  and  I>uKWAaD  O. 

HAUnOflliiSSOUrL 

I  believe  the  program  was  arranged 
with  taste,  dignity,  and  brevity  to  dis- 
play with  unmistakable  darlty  the  high 
regard  and  deep  devotion  that  we  aU 
possess  for  the  UJS.  flag  and  the  country 
It  symbolizes. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  leaderdiip  hi  authorizing  and 
Bcfa^uMng  the  beautiful  and  moving 
ceremony  we  witnessed  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
great  feeling  of  pride  as  an  American,  yet 
with  humlUty  as  an  Individual,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  voicing  our  reqiect  and  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Throuidioat  the  years  of  our  generation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  problems 
of  our  Nation  and  the  worid  multiply  in 
number  and  increase  in  eompleztty  al- 
most beyond  human  control,  "nie  issues 
with  which  we  contend  have  been.  I 
think,  too  often  surrounded  fay  a  murky 
fog  of  Intdleetual  soidilstication  ttiat  ob- 
scures and  even  distorts  the  fundamental 
principles  that  have  guided  our  Repub- 
lic tlirougb  two  centuries  of  great  na- 
tional growth. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  too 
many  well-meaning  pecnile  have  come  to 
the  sad  oonclusion  that  right  and  wrong 
liavs  been  abolished  by  an  ever-widening 
and  pervMlva  area  of  gray.  In  this  con- 
text I  ask  for  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
simple  patriotism  that  comported  so  well 
with  the  ludd  IntdUgenoe  of  men  like 
BwniMnin  FrankUn.  lliomas  Jefferson, 
and  Abraham  IJncoln.  It  is  not  given  to 
eacli  mortal  to  be  so  richly  mdowed  in 
intellect  and  vision  as  were  these  great 
Ameilcaas.  who  have  their  counterparts 
among  the  great  leaders  of  today,  but  we, 
all  of  us.  can  shaie  their  faith  in  Amer- 
ica and  their  allegiance  to  the  flag  which 
they  revered.  As  a  symbol  our  flag  has 
remained  constant,  although  there  are 
now  more  stars  upon  its  field  of  blue. 
This  House  will  soon  have  under  con- 
sideration legislation  which  has  been 
spontaneously  evoked  by  acts  of  desecra- 
tion committed  against  our  national 
standard  by  the  mistaken  few,  whether 
they  are  seekers  of  notorie^,  arrogant 
Intellectuals,  victims  of  foreign  ideolo- 
gies, or  Just  crazy  mlxed-up  kids.  There 
used  to  be  a  saying:  "Staiul  up  and  be 
counted."  But  nowadays  it  is  the  off-beat 
youngster  whose  dissenting  views  are 
sought  after  and  given  wide  publicity, 
while  Uie  great  majority  of  our  respon- 
sible young  people  are  Ignored.  It  might 
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be  said,  thocfore.  that  today  you  have  to 
lie  down  to  be  counted. 

It  is  not  inapproprfeite,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  Congress  to  entertain  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  minimmri  stand- 
ard of  pubUc  behavior  with  respect  to  our 
flag.  The  separate  jurisdictions  and  sov- 
ereign rights  of  ttie  50  States  are 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  when  we 
clarify  our  fimdamental  legal  concepts. 
It  has  often  been  stated  by  men  of  good 
Judgment  that  we  cannot  legislate 
morality,  and  this  I  am  sure  extends  to 
patriotism;  but  there  are  some  offenses 
that  are  such  a  gross  affront  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  observer  that  they  have 
been  proscribed  in  all  jurisdictions.  I 
place  the  deliberate  desecration  of  our 
flag  in  this  category.  In  this  connecUon 
I  might  suggest  that  whereas  section 
4(j)  of  Public  Law  829,  77th  Congress, 
provides  that  when  the  flag,  by  reason  of 
its  condition,  is  no  longer  a  "fitting  on- 
blem"  for  dlsi^ay.  It  should  be  destroyed 
"In  a  dignified  way,  preferably  by  burn- 
ing." Note  that  the  flag  Is  not  to  be 
burned  In  an  undignified  manner — cer- 
tainly not  by  those  who  are  so  obviously 
themselves  a  glaringly  unfit  "emblem"  of 
our  youthful  dtlzenry,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  sue  loyal  Americans. 

In  order  to  avoid  questionable  cir- 
cumstances that  might  otherwise  be  In- 
volved in  any  act  of  destruction  by  burn- 
ing. It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
authorizing  Post  Offloe  officials,  such  as  a 
postmaster,  to  accept  from  the  public 
flags  wiiich  are  no  longer  serviceable  for 
destruetlom  In  accordance  with  an  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  ceremony.  Again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  Uie  posi- 
tive point  that  patriotism  Is  as  alive  and 
vibrant  today  In  our  America  as  It  has 
Indeed  flourished  In  our  historic  past, 
and  I  dte  a  thntisand  letters  from  my 
constituents,  expressing  horror  and  re- 
pugnance at  recent  acts  of  desecration 
against  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There  has 
been  In  fact  a  great  resurgence  of  Inter- 
est, reaching  the  proportions  of  a  pa- 
triotic revival.  In  all  the  great  events  of 
our  history,  illuminated  as  they  aie  by 
the  countless  acts  of  heroism  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  who  at  this 
hour  are  as  splendid  In  their  valor  as 
were  our  defenders  at  Valley  Forge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  flag  carried  "aloft 
and  free"  is  the  symbol  of  America,  and 
America  is  the  symbol  of  hope  for 
humanity. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  observe  Flag  Day  throughout  our 
land  and  on  the  following  day  this  House 
will  convene  to  vote  on  legislation  which 
would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  dese- 
crate the  American  flag. 

That  It  has  become  necessary  to  even 
introduce  such  legislation— and  I  have 
supported  It  with  a  bill  of  my  own— is 
lamentable.  It  bespeaks  of  a  breakdown 
somewhere  along  the  line  that  has  re- 
sulted In  a  failure  to  give  honor  to  those 
who  fought  and  died  so  the  flag  could 
continue  to  fly  over  the  "land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave."  When  we 
recall  the  valorous  deeds  of  men,  long 
dead,  to  keep  Old  Otory  flying,  we  are 
shamed  by  the  thought  that  some 
Americans  think  so  lightly  of  their  coun- 
try and  flag  that  th^  stoop  to  commit 
acts  of  dishonor  that  bring  our  status  as 


a  nation  to  new  levels  of  disresiiect 
among  the  nations  that  make  up  our 
world  community. 

Today  I  present  for  the  Recoks  my 
thoughts  on  what  Flag  Day  should  mean 
to  aU  who  are  grateful  that  there  were 
those  who  so  loved  freedom  that  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  that 
others  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  it  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  remarks. 

DDICAnON    AMD   THX    IXAC 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
once  said: 

A  tboughUul  mind,  wben  It  aeea  a  Na- 
tion'a  flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the 
Nation  Itself;  .  .  .  the  prtnclplea,  the  truths 
the  history.  ... 

The  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  is  the 
most  beautiful  among  national  symbols. 
I  suppose  a  person  must  actually  leave 
this  country  for  a  speil  and  return  to  It  to 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  A  person  has  to  give 
something  of  himself  to  a  "cause"  be- 
f(H-e  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  cause.  In  the  25  years  I  spent  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  pariah  ministry  I  never 
stressed  financial  needs  in  speaking  to 
the  oongregatl(Hi.  Naturally  we  discussed 
these  needs  in  meetings  of  the  various 
working  boards  of  the  church  but  never 
before  the  congregation.  I  stressed  stew- 
ardship in  terms  of  the  giving  of  one's 
time  to  the  church  and  the  larger  task  of 
building  of  God's  Kingdom  and  the  rec- 
ord proves  that  when  the  people  of  the 
church  were  busy  giving  themselves  they 
gave  generous  support  to  the  cause  to- 
ward which  they  q^ent  their  labors.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  Nation.  Those  who 
give  part  of  thonselves  for  their  nation 
are  by  and  large  those  who  more  fully  ap- 
preciate what  their  nation  is  and  what  it 
Is  striving  to  be. 

I  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  be- 
gan my  adult  responsibilities  during  the 
depresslcm  years  of  the  early  ISSO's.  I 
recall  an  incident  which  happened  while 
I  was  in  c<dlege.  I  was  finding  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  food  on  a  regular 
basis.  My  fiancee  had  a  birthday  which 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  pass  by  without 
notice.  I  purchased  a  modest  present  for 
her.  When  I  gave  the  presoit  to  her,  she 
appreciated  it  but  rebuffed  me  for  buying 
her  the  present  because  she  knew  that 
I  had  to  go  without  several  meals  to  pay 
for  it  and  she  did  not  want  me  to  do 
that. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  we  have  to  give  part  of 
ourselves  to  our  Nation  before  we  can 
fully  appreciate  what  the  Nation  means 
to  us.  This  Is  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  alluded  to  when,  in  his  first 
inaugural  message,  he  said.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  yoiu-  country." 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  we  will  be 
observing  what  I  personally  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  days  of  the 
year.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  will  go  by 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  find  themselves  too  busy 
to  tear  themselves  away  frotn  their  fa- 
vorite TV  program,  first,  long  enough  to 
take  a  look  at  what  their  forefathers 
have  given  them  from  the  past;  second, 
long  enough  to  reaUze  what  is  stealthily 
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being  taken  from  them  as  more  and  more 
they  turn  to  Government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  they,  by  virtue  of 
being  created  by  God  were  p««)naUy 
endowed;  and,  third,  long  enough  to  un- 
derstand what  tomorrow  Is  going  to  bring 
them  If  they  Insist  on  living  in  the  make- 
believe  world  that  Government  can  give 
them  things  for  nothing  inuch  as  God 
drop^jed  down  manna  from  heaven  to  the 
Israelites  In  the  wilderness. 

Flag  Day  ought  to  stir  us  Into  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  what  this  Nation  means 
to  us  and  what  it  can.  if  we  will  it,  mean 
to  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  future — not  the  dis- 
tant future,  but  the  Immediate  future — 
for  we  are  witnessing  here  in  America 
chaos  and  violence;  a  disregard  for  con- 
stitutional principles;  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship; a  grasping  for  personal  power  and 
vain  glory;  and  a  breakdown  in  respect 
for  our  historic  traditions  and  Institu- 
tions which  must  be  appalling  to  all  seri- 
ous students  of  our  national  history  and 
utterly  distasteful  to  any  man  or  woman 
In  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  patriot- 
Ism  and  In  whose  breast  there  breathes 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom's  cause. 

Time  today  will  not  permit  me.  I  am 
sure,  to  say  all  I  want  to  say  or  I  feel 
needs  be  said  but  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  as  a  clti- 
aen,  a  Congressman,  and  a  clergyman, 
If  I  did  not  lay  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  tell  you  frankly  and  honestly 
and  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
that  the  chips  are  down  and  the  kind  of 
nation  you  and  I  knew  a  decade  ago  and 
loved  and  appreciated  and  stood  ready 
and  are  still  ready  to  live  for.  and  If  needs 
be,  to  die  for,  may  not  long  continue  to 
be  the  kind  of  a  nation  which  has 
brought  us  to  our  great  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  is  becoming  corrupted  by  those  who 
believe  we  must  keep  moving  even  tf  it 
means  going  In  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause they  believe  that  making  change 
must  take  precedence  over  solidifying  the 
good  we  have  been  bequeathed  from  the 
past.  Obsessed  with  their  own  intellectual 
capacity  and  impressed  with  their  own 
accomplishments  yet  being  also  utterly 
devoid  of  that  more  sterling  quality  of 
being  able  to  make  commonsense  judg- 
ments based  on  practical  realism,  there 
are  those  who  are  willing  to  lead  this 
country  backward  along  collectlvist  and 
politically  authoritarian  trails  to  new 
frontiers  on  which  are  nothing  more  than 
ghost  towns  abandoned  by  those  in  the 
past  who  felt  progress  could  not  be  made 
until  the  human  spirit  was  freed  of  its 
political  and  authoritarian  chains. 

They  do  not  question  the  Integrity  or 
sincerity  of  those  who  actually  believe 
that  the  only  way  they  can  bring  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  share  our  level  of 
standards  is  to  bring  us  down  to  their 
level  and  thus  narrow  the  economic  and 
social  and  cultural,  yes,  and  political, 
gulf  that  separates  us — bringing  with  it 
a  golden  age  of  peace.  But  I  do  question 
their  judgment. 

They  miss  the  mark  made  by  our 
great,  yet  relatively  short,  national  his- 
tory, first,  because  peace  is  the  goal  not 
freedom;  second,  because  peace  at  any 
price  is  to  them  preferable  to  freedom 


with  honor — some  have  come  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  our  Constitution  Is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  challenge  of  our 
age;  third,  some  have  lost  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  the  Individual  citizen  to  de- 
cide his  own  destiny  and  accept  respon- 
sibility for  himself  and  his  own;  fourth, 
they  Insist  that  interdependence  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  in  Europe  is  the 
key  to  perfect  peace  for  a  world  hell- 
bent toward  the  abyss  of  collectivism. 
We  tu-e  indeed  victims  of  a  strange  social 
disease  that  makes  us  finance  our  own 
destruction. 

Too  many  have  swallowed  the  propa- 
gsmda  bait  that  Marxism  is  the  "wave 
of  the  future"  and  so  we  find  ourselves 
In  the  strange  role  of  supporting  the 
causes  of  collectlvist  dictators  through- 
out the  world  who  are  accomplishing 
their  ends  with  the  use  of  mere  slogans 
that  are  appealing  to  the  ear  and  strike 
a  respKjnsive  chord  in  the  emotional 
character  of  the  finer  nature  of  man. 
We  are  partners  in  a  strange  game  of 
International  roulette  in  which  every 
bullet  chamber  Is  filled  with  the  means 
by  which  freedom  can  be  destroyed. 

I  left  my  pulpit  In  Burlington,  Wis., 
which  I  served  for  just  short  of  15  years, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  not 
because  I  had  tired  of  the  parish  minis- 
try but  because  I  felt  deeply  that  time 
was  nmning  out  for  freedom — ^for  all 
that  which  our  flag  symbolizes — and  that 
I  might  make  a  contribution  to  my  Na- 
tion and  my  God  that  would  be  of  value 
in  these  trying  and  difficult  days — a  con- 
tribution I  would  not  make  in  the  pulpit 
but  which  can  be  made  only  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  from 
a  theological  point  of  view  socialism  Is 
not  compatible  with  the  Judeo-Christlan 
philosophy  because  socialism  rests  upon 
the  philosophy  of  humanistic  material- 
Ism,  with  its  sole  emphasis  on  the  ma- 
terial man  and  the  fulfilling  of  his  ma- 
terial needs.  Humanitarianlsm  is  not  the 
axvswer  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  man. 
It  can  keep  men  alive  but  it  does  not 
give  them  anything  for  which  to  live. 
The  Judeo-Chrlstian  philosophy  is  that 
man  is  "more  than  flesh  and  blood  and 
his  body;  more  than  raiment."  He  is  In- 
deed a  spirit  created  In  the  image  of  God 
who  Is  a  Spirit. 

Unless  man  Is  challenged  and  Is  made 
responsible  for  his  own  welfare  and  that 
of  his  loved  ones,  unless,  of  course,  he 
does  not  have  the  strength  or  capacity 
to  do  so;  unless  he  Is  set  free  to  roam 
the  vast  frontier  of  unexplored  Ideas  and 
is  not  thwarted  in  his  attempt  to  find  a 
better  life  by  others  who  Insist  that  he 
must  operate  within  guidelines  set  by 
those  who  would  sacrifice  the  pioneer 
"for  the  common  good,"  man  is  reduced 
to  the  mere  level  of  the  animal  of  the 
field.  He  will  be  provided  with  pasture 
and  shelter  and  a  trough  for  food  to 
which  he  can  come  when  he  gets  hun- 
gry, but  will  be  destined  to  serve  only 
the  ends  of  his  beneficent  or  ruthless 
master,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  we  continue  in  our  present  di- 
rection we  will  become,  from  within, 
victims  of  the  very  evil  we  seek  to  avoid 
through  an  over  $60  billion  a  year  ex- 
penditure for  military  protection.  In 
Just  plain  words,  it  is  this:  we  talk  like 


free  men  but  we  act  like  f^wlogists  for 

collectivism  and  we  will  end  up  under  a 
lilarxist  yoke.  It  is  high  time  we  realize 
that  freedom  is  not  secure  even  with  nu- 
clear subs  guarding  the  moat  that  sep- 
arates our  front  door  from  the  enemy  if 
we  leave  the  rear  window  ajar  that  bor- 
ders on  the  fertile  plain  of  socialism. 

Now  it  Is  not  Important  that  you  either 
agree  or  disagree  with  me.  It  is  Important 
that  you  sift  the  facts  upon  which  you 
make  judgments:  If  freedom  is  what  we 
want,  we  still  have  it  within  our  means 
to  save  it.  If  socialism  is  what  we  want, 
we  merely  have  to  sit  and  wait.  It  will 
fast  overtake  us.  There  is  no  middle  road. 
There  are  only  those  who  desire  freedom 
and  those  who  desire  to  collectivize  our 
national  institutions. 

While  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  frus- 
trated nor  am  I  discouraged.  We  in 
America  are  glancing  out  upon  a  horizon 
of  an  utterly  fantastic  age.  No  genera- 
tion of  people  has  more  to  gain  by  suc- 
cess nor  more  to  lose  by  defeat  than  we 
here  in  America  who  live  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1967.  The  challenge  Is  ours  as 
Is  the  responsibility. 

I  return  you  for  a  moment  to  my 
opening  quote: 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  It  sees  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself,  .  .  .  the  principles,  the  truths,  the 
history.  .  .  . 

Wednesday  we  win  observe  Flag  Day. 
I  wonder  what  it  will  mean  to  the  great 
people  of  our  land? 

Our  Stars  and  Stripes  came  Into  be- 
ing and  was  bom  amid  the  strife  of 
battle.  It  became  the  standard  around 
which  a  free  people  struggled  to  foimd 
a  great  luition.  Its  ^irit  is  fervently  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

I  awear  before  the  Altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man. 

Lest  we  forget.  I  remind  you  that  it 
was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  in  1941 
fiew  over  the  UJ3.  Capitol  on  December 
8,  when  we  declared  war  upon  Japan 
and  on  December  11,  when  we  declared 
war  upon  Germany  and  Italy.  It  proved 
to  be  the  flag  of  llberati<Hi.  Our  flag  flew 
over  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941, 
and  was  the  same  fiag  which  fiew  atop 
the  White  House  on  August  14.  1945, 
when  the  Japanese  accepted  surrender 
terms. 

While  those  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
waving  majestically  over  the  White 
House  on  Augiist  14,  1945,  I  stood  at 
attention  looking  at  the  same  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  were  battle-worn  and 
weathered,  fiylng  in  a  gentle  breeze  on 
the  flag  staff  of  a  heavy  cruiser  aboard 
which  I  served  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
war. 

As  a  chaplain  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  n  and  In  the  Korean 
crisis,  I  was  aboard  the  X5SB.  Louis- 
vaie,  the  flagship  ot  the  Cruiser  Bom- 
bardment Division  operating  in  the 
South  Pacific  which  figured  actively  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Phlllw>lnes  and 
Okinawa.  Less  than  1  month  after  I 
assumed  the  chaplain's  responsibility 
aboard  her  she  received  a  direct  hit  from 
a  Japanese  kamikaze  plane  during  the 
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prelABdtzts   bomtNuxbnent  In   the  Un- 
gajeo  OuU. 

We  retired  under  cover  of  daitoiess  to 
lick  our  wounds  and  to  r^Mdr  what  we 
could  of  the  damage.  The  admiral  felt 
that  thoush  we  were  missing  three  of 
our  nine  8-lnch  gims  and  had  suffered 
the  loes  of  only  two  40-milllmeter  quads 
we  should  lead  the  fleet  into  the  Ldn- 
gayen  Bay  the  following  morning  to 
resume  our  task  of  helping  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  landings  of  the  American 
liberation  troops.  Again  we  suffered  an- 
other hit  from  a  second  suicide  plane. 
Suffering  a/oae  65  killed  and  150 
wounded  In  varying  degrees  of  serious- 
ness we  retired  from  the  foray  and  when 
opportunity  permitted,  10  days  later,  we 
began  our  Journey  back  to  the  States  for 
major  repair  and  overhaul. 

Overhaul  completed,  we  returned  to 
the  fleet  In  time  to  help  In  the  Okinawa 
campaign.  Again  we  suffered  yet  a  third 
direct  hit  from  a  suicide  plane  and  re- 
tired to  Pearl  Harbor,  for  repairs,  after 
burying  the  dead  and  taking  care  of 
the  wounded.  It  was  in  the  final  testing 
stage  of  our  newly  repaired  guns  that 
the  Japanese  surrendered.  Upon  receiv- 
tog  official  notice  of  surrender  I  re- 
quested permission  from  the  captain  to 
give  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  peace 
from  the  bridge  and  suggested  he  might 
like  to  give  a  word  of  "Well  done"  to  the 
men.  We  pulled  Into  the  harbor  and 
tied  MP  alongside  the  dock.  It  was  there 
that  the  word  came  to  the  men  that  the 
war  was  over  and  that  they  were  to  be 
congratulated  by  a  grateful  nation  for 
their  sacrifices. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  scene 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  bridge. 
Looking  down  I  saw  the  men  as  they 
reacted  to  the  news.  Some  could  not 
contain  themselves  and  shouted  and 
Jumped  for  Joy.  Some  knelt  In  prayer; 
others  seemed  stimned  by  the  news  as 
if  It  were  too  good  to  be  true  while  others 
sat  or  stood  quietly  in  mute  meditation. 

After  the  captain's  word  and  the 
prayer,  a  Navy  band  appeared  on  the 
dock  and.  after  playing  a  stirring  march, 
sounded  off  with  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  I  can  never  forget  standing 
there  on  that  ship's  bridge,  at  attention, 
under  a  beautifully  blue  Hawaiian  aky, 
dotted  by  puffs  of  white  cloud  tinted  with 
the  reflection  of  a  golden  sim  with  tears 
streaming  imashamedly  down  my  cheeks 
as  I  stood  at  attention  before  the  flag 
that  was  a  rallying  symbol  through  the 
battles  and  long  dark  nights  of  fearful 
waiting  and  anticipation. 

I  discovered  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  saw  there  not  Just 
red.  white,  and  blue  bunting  but  I  felt 
again  first,  the  cold  hands  of  those  I 
held  as  I  said  a  pcuting  prayer  as  they 
lay  dying  on  the  scorched  deck  of  the 
cruiser;  second.  I  heard  again  the  faint- 
ing whisper  of  a  young  lad  who  asked 
me  to  "tell  Mom  It's  all  right;"  third,  I 
saw  the  men  to  whom  the  cost  of  bat- 
tle was  personal  as  I  helped  transfer 
their  torn  bodies,  minus  limbs,  to  hos- 
pital ships  or  tried  many  times  In  vain 
to  bring  comfort  to  their  tortured  and 
twisted  minds  which  could  not  take  more 
of  the  chaos  and  hell  of  battle;  fourth. 
I  recalled  the  dying  words  of  the  ad- 
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miral  who  told  me  on  his  deathbed,  hav- 
ing lived  3  days  after  his  lungs  were 
seared  by  the  blast  of  an  Incendiary 
bomb  which  exploded  near  him:  "Chap- 
lain, we  must  pay  a  big  price  for  big 
gains  and  I  am  willing  to  be  part  of  the 
cost." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  that  free- 
dom does  not  come  cheap.  It  is  costly  to 
attain  and  equally  costly  to  keep.  You 
and  I  are  free  men  because  others  died 
to  buy  us  the  time  that  we  might  pursue 
It,  and  God  forbid — God  forbid  you  and 
I  should  be  too  busy — too  indifferent — 
too  cowardly — to  live  for  that  cause  for 
which  others  were  willing  to  die. 

That  Is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  flag  which  is  indeed  the  symbol,  not 
only  of  freedom,  but  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing freedom  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Every  time  we  hear  our  national  an- 
them, or  see  our  flag  go  by,  our  hearts 
should  swell  up  with  humble  pride.  If  to 
love  one's  country;  if  to  respect  our  flag; 
if  to  pledge  allegiance  to  that  flag  is 
superpatriotlsm;  if  to  salute  our  flag  is 
being  a  110-percent  American,  then  I 
stand  convicted  and  I  make  no  apologies 
for  it — and  I  hope  you  will  not  either. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  I  plead 
with  you  to  put  up  your  flag — and  take 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  your  family 
and  sing  together  the  national  anthem. 
I  urge  you  to  look  out  upon  your  world 
In  which  we  cry  "Peace.  Peace"  but  In 
which  we  know  there  Is  no  peace. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  you  leam 
for  yourself  and  teach  your  children  the 
last  stanza  of  oiu*  national  anthem,  for 
It  bespeaks  of  the  full  extent  of  what 
America  means  to  free  men.  It  clearly 
sounds  the  warning  to  all  that  God  is 
Indeed  the  author  of  liberty  and  the  flag 
the  symbol  of  a  Nation  molded  out  of 
that  faith: 

Oh  I  tbus  b«  It  ever,  when  free  men  shall 

stand 
Between   their   loved   bomee    and    the   war's 

deeolaUon  I 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  beav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served la  a  Natloa. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It 

U  Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto:    "In   Ood   Is  Our 

Trust." 
And  the  star  spangled  banner  In  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the   land   of  the   free  and   the   home 

of  the  brave  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Flag  Day  this  year  means  a  great  deal 
to  Americans  throughout  the  world,  for 
It  gives  us  another  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  the  original  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  June  14. 1777.  Despite  the 
bitter  memory  of  recent  attempts  by  the 
thoughtless  and  unwise  to  desecrate  the 
flag,  the  great  principles  which  It  sym- 
bolizes still  hold  true  for  the  present 
generation  of  AmerlOBns  and  free  men 
everywhere. 

It  has  been  190  years  since  our  flag's 
adoption,  and  it  is  apparent  to  all  reason- 
able men  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Today  millions  of  Americans  are 
flying  the  flag  proudly  because  it  is  the 
sjrmbol  of  strength  and  freedom  and 
hope.  Today,  as  much  as  ever,  we  need 
an  untrammeled  sjrmbol  to  remind  us 
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dally  that  we  do  Indeed  have  cause  to 
be  patriotic  and  steadfast. 

Although  we  do  not  all  agree  to  the 
exact  procedures  by  which  our  system 
of  government  should  operate,  we  do 
acknowledge  the  fact  this  Flag  Day  that 
we  are  a  great  nation,  a  nation  In  which 
we  are  free  to  worship,  to  work,  to  rest, 
to  save,  to  Invest,  to  own,  to  think,  to 
vote,  to  travel,  to  learn,  to  teach,  to 
preach,  to  agree,  to  disagree,  to  praise, 
to  condemn,  to  serve,  to  create,  to  write! 
to  speak,  to  play,  to  love,  to  be  humble! 
and  to  be  proud. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
these  troubled  times,  but  more  than  any 
other  we  can  be  thankful  for  those  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  liberty  for  which  the 
American  Flag  waves  so  proudly  today. 
I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  Joining  our 
fellow  Americans  in  paying  our  respects 
to  Old  Glory  and  to  that  Nation  for 
which  she  stands. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  proper  that  we  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  to  give  particular  reverence  to 
oiu:  national  flag,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
the  coheslveness  of  all  the  people  over 
whom  It  waves.  The  flag  which  we  dis- 
play today  represents  our  Identity  as  U.S. 
citizens,  imited  against  all  outsiders  If 
need  be,  but  always  united  together,  each 
one  to  all  the  others. 

Flag  Day  1967  takes  on  a  special  sig- 
nificance, because  today  one  can 
scarcely  think  of  honoring  the  flag  with- 
out revering  also  our  half -million  youths 
in  Vietnam  who  are  undergoing  Inde- 
scribable hardships  and  who  stand  ready 
to  make  the  contribution  of  limb  and  life 
If  need  be,  that  our  coheslveness,  our  to- 
getherness, our  strength  in  unity  may 
endure.  They  are  doing  so  that  we  as  a 
nation,  symbolized  by  this  flag,  may  al- 
ways champion,  with  the  necessary 
strength  to  champion,  the  causes  of 
man's  freedom  and  dignity  and  the 
preservation  of  democracy  as  a  way  of 
life  for  all  who  despise  aggression  and 
slavery. 

It  Is  fitting  also,  I  think,  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  devoting  its  attention  to  Federal 
legislation  to  insiure  that  the  flag  be 
treated  with  deserving  resi>ect.  I  am 
bappy  to  say  that  Puerto  Rico  has  one  of 
the  strongest  penal  code  provisions  to 
punish  acts  of  disrespect  or  desecration 
to  the  flag.  This  law  will  be  vigorously 
enforced  whenever  needed  but,  happily, 
the  miserable  fad  of  protest  via  flag  dese- 
cration has  not  reached  our  island.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  the  mature  and  af- 
fectionate respect  for  meaningful  tradi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues who  served  on  the  Committee  for 
Flag  Day  for  the  outstanding  Job  they 
have  done  In  arranging  the  Impressive 
program  we  have  Just  witnessed. 

Tbls  day,  which  commemorates  the 
adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  our 
Nation's  symbol,  has  always  held  special 
significance  to  the  world's  oppressed  and 
has  been  a  beacon  light  of  freedom  to 
millions  who  have  come  to  our  shores  to 
seek  a  new  life. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
only  within  recent  weeks  to  send  a  flag 
which  was  flown  over  this  Capitol  to  one 


of  our  gallant  fighting  men  In  Vietnam 
who  had  requested  It  on  behalf  of  his 
comrades  and  himself  to  properly  display 
in  their  billet.  Only  yesterday  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  soldier  In  Vietnam  telling 
me  how  proud  he  Is  to  be  serving  our 
country  and  decrying  the  fact  there  are 
some  who  engage  in  acts  which  betray 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag  Is  more  than  Just 
an  emblem.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty of  this  great  land,  and  the  hope 
of  countless  millions  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Let  this  special  day,  which  was  so  des- 
ignated by  act  of  Congress  and  approved 
by  President  Truman  on  August  13,  1949, 
take  on  greater  signiflcance  each  year  it 
Is  commemorated.  May  Old  Glory  con- 
tinue to  wave  in  triumph  "over  the  leuid 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  and 
every  day  throughout  the  school  year, 
millions  of  American  children  stand 
quietly  beside  their  desks,  and.  with  their 
hands  over  their  hearts,  "pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  But  as  we  grow  older,  and 
move  from  the  world  of  school,  all  too 
often  the  words  and  pledges  of  the  class- 
room grow  distant  and  faint. 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  today, 
from  coast  to  coast,  we  celebrate  Flag 
Day.  This  Is  one  d«iy,-set  aside  from  all 
others,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  rich 
heritage  tind  history  that  stand  behind 
our  flag. 

For  in  itself,  any  flag  is  meaningless. 
One  rectangle  of  cloth,  variously  colored, 
has  no  Intrinsic  meaning.  It  assumes, 
rather,  only  those  meanings  and  symbols 
that  we.  as  well  as  oiur  forefathers,  can 
give  it. 

It  was  the  flrst  President.  George 
Washington,  who  described  the  first  flag 
of  our  small,  new  Nation: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  the  Mother  Country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her;  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing  lib- 
erty." 

This,  then,  Is  our  flag.  It  is  the  flag 
that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  flag 
that  preceded  our  forces  in  two  World 
Wars,  In  pursuit  of  liberty,  Justice,  and 
equality  for  alL 

The  sum  of  our  history,  the  sum  of  oiu- 
achievements,  the  sum  of  our  ideals  are 
found  in  that  flag.  It  tells  of  men  not 
content  to  be  ruled  by  others,  who  struck 
a  blow  for  freedom  two  hvmdreds  years 
ago  that  forever  altered  the  course  of 
world  events.  It  tells  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  make  this  bold  new  experiment 
in  freedom  a  success.  It  tells  of  a  nation 
that  has  risen  to  greatness  on  the 
strength  and  power  of  her  ideals. 

What  are  those  Ideals?  The  most  basic 
is  an  abiding  belief  In  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Our  Constitution,  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  are  both  designed  to  insure  lib- 
erty for  each  and  every  citizen.  This  was, 
in  terms  of  history,  a  radical  experiment 
No  other  coimtry  had  ever  given  and 
guaranteed  such  freedom.  We  built  a 
democracy,  in  which  everyone  could  par- 
ticipate, regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  creed. 
Coupled  with  that  freedom,  however,  is 
a  great  deal  of  personal  responsibility. 


The  success  of  oiur  way  of  life  literally  de- 
pends  on  the  "man  in  the  street"  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities.  Without  his  In- 
terest, without  his  vote,  without  his  par- 
ticipation— democracy  must  fall. 

This  is  why,  In  m«my  senses.  Flag  Day 
is  not  one  day  at  aU.  If  we  confine  our 
patriotism  to  June  14  alone,  then  we  have 
done  little  good.  We  should,  rather,  ob- 
serve Flag  Day  every  day.  Our  observance 
should  be  made  of  vottog  rather  than 
parades,  of  meetings  rather  than 
speeches,  and  of  Interest  rather  than 
celebration.  Only  through  such  day-to- 
day commemoration  of  the  Importance 
and  value  of  the  flag,  as  well  as  all  It 
stands  for,  are  we  doing  Justice  to  our- 
selves and  our  Nation. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  in  a 
modem  world  of  Jets  and  rockets,  the 
values  and  meanings  of  a  flag  cref.ted 
hundreds  of  years  ago  have  no  relevance. 
But  they  are  wrong.  It  Is  hi  these  very 
times  of  peril,  when  we  are  challenged 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  make  free- 
dom and  democracy  a  working  reality, 
that  we  need  to  cling  to  the  Ideals  that 
have  carried  us  to  prominence.  The 
emerging  nations,  the  struggling  nations, 
and  the  Communist  nations,  are  all  look- 
ing to  us.  It  was  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  proclaimed: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  weU  or  lU,  that  we  shaU  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppoee  any  foe,  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

That  burden,  and  that  flag,  are  In  our 
hands.  It  is  up  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new 
age,  and  carry  forth  the  meaning  of  the 
flag  into  a  new  era.  For  it  is  in  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  that  our  belief  In  de- 
mocracy and  our  love  for  America  are 
given  expression  and  permanence. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Flag  Day,  I  would  i»cp  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  portions  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived this  week  from  Abraham  Bor- 
deaux of  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.  Abraham  is  a 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  who  speaks  out  for 
his  people  on  desecration  of  our  flag,  as 
recently  witnessed  in  the  flag -burning 
demonstration  In  New  York  City.  The 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indians  are  proud,  pa- 
triotic people  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  and  Mr.  Bordeaux's  letter  points 
out  this  fact  very  well. 

I  feel  this  letter  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  Congress.  I  Insert  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo: 


A    ROSKBTTD    8IOT7X    SPEAKS 


It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
some  of  our  Rosebud  Sioux  took  part  In  a 
demonstraUon  in  New  York  City  where  they 
burned  an  American  flag  and  Individuals 
burned  their  draft  cards. 

We  Indians  were  the  first  Americans.  My 
anceators  were  proud  people.  They  did  not 
like  war*.  They  were  peace  loving  people, 
but  they  always  stood  up  for  what  is  right. 
When  they  were  caUed  to  take  up  arms  to 
right  a  wrong  they  gave  all  they  had.  The 
Rosebud  Sioux  have  lost  men  In  World  War  I, 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  When 
Uncle  Sam  called  me  I  went  proudly.  Also  I 
am  proud  because  by  the  grace  at  Ood  I 
have  been  given  three  sons  who  were  In  the 
service  after  me.  One  son  Is  stUl  serving  and 
will  soon  be  on  his  way  to  Vietnam.  We  all 


stand  up  taU  and  are  proud  ot  aerrlng  o^xr 
country.  Tlie  burning  of  draft  cards  aikd 
the  American  flag  are  crimes  in  our  eode  of 
ethics  and  should  be  punished  as  such. 

You  can  see  on  Memorial  Day  or  Flag 
Day  throughout  the  leaeifatloii,  oai  people 
proudly  flying  Old  Glory  with  Its  red.  whlt» 
and  blue  colors  which  mean  bo  mnch  to  us. 
Tou  wUl  never  see  Old  docy  burned  «m  tba 
Rosebud  Reservation.  Woe  be  to  the  p«apim 
who  would  dare  to  desecrate  our  flag  of 
which  we  hold  so  dear.  We  have  too  many 
heroes  burled  throughout  the  Beserratlan 
who  fought  under  Old  Glory  to  protect  our 
precious  freedom. 

The  Sioux  Indians  are  proud  of  their 
patriotic  i>eople.  We  cannot  find  words  to 
express  how  ashamed  and  sad  we  are  that  a 
handful  of  people  who  were  Sioux  Indiana 
took  part  In  the  recent  New  York  protest 
These  actions  were  pretty  bard  to  stomach 
by  all  the  Sioux  Indians  wherever  they  wer«. 
I  think  our  handful  ot  people  who  made 
this  trip  were  misled.  I  know  this.  I  would 
never  be  a  part  of  burning  Old  Glory  or  my 
draft  card. 

I  am  trying  to  right  a  wrong,  the  Im- 
pression that  has  been  made  by  a  lew  of  our 
Sioux  Indians.  I  want  the  people  who  read 
this  not  to  judge  the  Roeebud  Slouz  Indiana 
by  the  action  of  twenty  eight  misguided  peo- 
ple who  took  part  In  a  demonstration.  This 
whole  disgusting  thing  makes  sane  people 
of  all  races  sick. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  tJae  following  remarks  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
day  of  patriotism:  Flag  Day,  1967. 

THE  GBXATE8T  HTE) 

At  this  crudal  time  In  the  history  of 
America  we  are  oonfrtmted  with  strife, 
turmoil,  disregard  for  law  and  order,  riot- 
ing, sit-ins,  demonstrations,  beatniks  and 
draft-card  burners  on  the  domestic  front 
and  a  fluid,  changing  world  sltutitlon 
from  the  Far  East  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  all  our  alliances,  a  general  lack  of  re- 
spect for  America  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world.  Some  of  these  problems  are 
brought  on  by  a  changing  society  where 
world  travel  has  been  shortened  due  to 
mastery  of  the  air  and  an  affluent  so- 
ciety in  America  which  has  iK>t  reacted 
in  the  same  manner  to  all  American 
citizens. 

As  farslghted.  progressive  people,  we 
should  stand  aside  and  look  at  ourselves 
to  see  what  causes  our  shortcomings  and 
then  try  to  determine  a  remedy,  based  on 
lessons  learned  from  the  past,  but  not 
antiquated  to  the  point  of  reverting  to 
the  luust  or  remaining  dormant. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  on  the  domestic  front  for:  First, 
respect  for.  belief  in  and  pride  in  law  and 
order;  second,  respect  for.  belief  in,  and 
pride  In  our  form  of  government;  and 
third,  respect  for.  belief  In  and  pride  in 
the  American  people — aU  of  the  people. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  at  a  Memorial  Day  observance, 
and  I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the 
patriotic  apaUty  among  the  adults  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
attended  this  memorial  service.  I  noticed 
few  flags  flying  in  the  residential  or  busi- 
ness areas,  and  a  general  attitude  that 
Memorial  Day  should  be  observed  by  the 
patriotic  orgar^lzatlons.  but  that  the  rest 
of  our  citizenry  should  spend  their  time 
watching  the  ball  game  or  TV  or  enjoy- 
ing some  other  recreational  activity,  as 
this  day  has  become  a  holiday  from  work 
raUia:  than  a  Memorial  Day  to  honor 
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tiw  approximately  1  mllUmi  men  who  wlU 
no  longer  work  or  take  a  holiday,  having 
given  their  lives  in  defense  of  our  great 
Amerlean  principles. 

I  am  flimly  convinced  that  If  we  re- 
q>eet  the  man  In  Uue  who  Is  trying  to 
protect  you  and  me,  our  homes,  our 
families,  and  oar  pn^erty,  and  if  our 
courts  would  return.  In  their  decisions, 
to  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  victim 
and  the  vast  majority  of  good  citizens 
rathM-  than  being  so  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  and  if  those  de- 
cisions proclaimed  to  the  potential  crim- 
inal that  if  he  commits  a  crime  against 
his  fdlow  man.  Justice  will  be  swift  and 
decisively  brought  to  bear,  and  there 
will  be  no  relief  from  the  courts  on  minor 
technicalities,  we  would  see  a  reversal 
of  the  rising  crime  rate  to  a  downgrading 
of  the  crime  rate.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
oompllBhed  by  a  basic  respect  for  belief 
In  and  pride  in  law  and  order. 

X  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  to  have  a  pckrt  in  the  vital  de- 
cisions that  concern  our  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  and  I  think  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  speak  with  pride  of  our  form 
of  government  and  to  recognize  that,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  that  will  take 
advantage  of  their  high  position  in  un- 
just enrichment,  the  great  majority  of 
men  and  women  holding  public  ofDces 
are  dedicated,  honest,  sincere  citizens 
trying  to  establish  rules  for  the  benefit 
of  our  entire  aocdety.  We  must  take  pride 
in  and  have  respect  for  and  a  constant 
beUef  In  our  process  of  government,  and 
rise  to  the  defense  at  all  times  against 
those  who  would  try  to  tear  down  the 
basic  beliefs  tmd  principles  which  have 
made  the  United  States  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

We  must  always  keep  tn  mind  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "dignity  of  man."  You  and  I 
are  citizens  under  oiu-  Constitution.  We 
have  voluntarily  agreed  that  we  will  be 
bound  by  and  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and 
one  major  responslUllty,  no  matter  what 
a  man  or  woman's  race,  color,  or  creed, 
as  long  as  they  believe  in  our  system  and 
are  doing  their  utmoet  to  carry  on,  we 
must  give  them  the  dignity  they  deserve 
as  being  citizens  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

FlnaUy,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  are 
fighting  for  a  principle,  and  I  would  »fc-f» 
to  relate  a  true  story  which  took  place 
on  the  Island  of  (Mdnawa  during  World 
War  n.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf 
Hin.  and  six  times  the  Marines  had  as- 
saulted Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  which  lies  near 
the  capital  city  of  Naha.  It  had  been 
raining  for  12  days,  and  all  the  men  were 
tired  and  bedraggled.  As  was  the  case 
with  most  military  men  when  they  get 
a  break,  we  Immediately  began  to  brew 
a  pot  of  coffee,  which  we  were  doing  at 
the  time  a  line  of  marines  from  another 
company  who  were  being  pulled  in  to 
make  a  seventh  assault  on  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill  were  passmg  by  us. 

As  they  were  going  by,  I  noticed  a 
young  marine.  I  knew  he  was  young,  as 
he  had  fuzs  rather  than  a  tough  beard. 
EQs  eyes  had  that  horror-stricken  glare 
that  men  In  combat  sometimes  get  when 
they  have  seen  events  which  go  beyond 
the   most   fertile   Imagination.   Feeling 
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sorry  for  him,  I  handed  him  a  cup  of 
coffee.  As  he  to<dc  it.  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  and  of  course  we  all  looked  away 
becMJse  we  did  not  want  to  see  a  man 
cry.  He  drank  the  ooffee,  thanked  me, 
and  then  said,  "Captain,  what  are  we 
fighting  for?"  I  said.  "Son,  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  mothers,  our  fathers,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  wives,  sweethearts,  and  for 
the  principles  of  peaoe  in  the  world,  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  security  and  right 
of  every  individual  to  chart  his  own 
course.  Our  Nation  has  a  great  destiny, 
and  we  are  here  to  help  fulfill  that 
destiny  so  that  our  fellow  men  can  carry 
out  their  responsibilities." 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  who  say  we  should  not  be 
concerned  with  the  burning  and  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  one  of  the  Washington  news- 
papers noted  "the  flag  Is  merely  a  piece 
of  cloth,"  and  held  that  to  desecrate  it 
should  be  no  more  than  misdemeanor.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  American  flag  Is 
merely  a  piece  of  cloth  without  meaning 
or  purpose.  Rather  I  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

A  ttkoughtfxU  mind  wben  It  sees  a  nation's 
Plag.  sees  not  the  Flag,  but  the  nation  Itaelf. 
And  whatever  may  be  Ite  symbola,  Ita  In- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  Flag,  the  goy- 
emment,  the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belongs  to  the  nation  that  seta  it 
forth.  The  American  Flag  has  been  a  symbol 
of  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  In  It. 

So  when  wild  demonstrators  burn  and 
destroy  the  American  flag,  they  are  tear- 
ing at  the  very  roots  of  liberty.  This  flag 
has  stood  for  freedom  and  Justice  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Wher- 
ever it  has  flown  men  have  been  inspired 
to  a  greater  resolve  to  be  free.  This  flag 
has  never  led  a  war  of  conquest.  This 
flag  has  never  been  raised  In  defense  of 
the  enslavement  of  mankind.  Rather,  its 
bright  stars  and  broad  stripes  have  been 
carried  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth 
whenever  man's  freedom  was  imperiled. 
It  has  been  stained  by  the  blood  of 
countless  generations  of  Americans  who 
prized  freedom  more  than  their  own  lives 
and  fortunes. 

What  better  way  to  destroy  freedom 
than  by  destroying  the  symbol  of  that 
freedom.  It  is  an  historic  truth  that  when 
you  destroy  respect  for  the  banner  of  a 
nation,  disrespect  for  the  nation  Itself 
is  inevitable. 

Do  you  believe  that  those  who  burned 
the  flag  In  Central  Park  a  few  weeks  ago 
felt  they  were  burning  merely  a  piece  of 
cloth?  Of  course  not,  they  were  express- 
ing deep  and  violent  hatred  for  America 
and  for  all  the  principles  for  which 
America  stands.  They  were  trampling 
into  the  dust  freedom  itself.  They  were 
spitting  on  the  graves  of  all  those  who 
have  given  the  last  measure  of  devotion 
In  defense  of  liberty  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  the  hills  of  881  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. BiuTiing  the  American  flag  is  Just 
as  much  an  act  of  treason  as  giving  out- 
right material  aid  to  the  enemy  because 
the  purpose  is  the  same — the  destruc- 
tion of  faith  in  our  country  and  Its  ideals 
and  its  glorious  tradition. 

Desecratton  of  the  flag  in  the  spirit  in 
which  we  have  seen  it  displayed  in  recent 
we^cs  is  deliberately  designed  to  weaken 
otir   national   will    to    resist    aggression 


even  when  that  aggression  threatens  the 
freedom  of  a  friendly  people  and  the 
Iieace  of  the  world.  Desecration  of  the 
American  flag  at  a  time  when  Americans 
are  flghtlng  and  dying  is  deliberately 
designed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  is 
treason  no  matter  how  it  is  excused  in 
newspapers'  editorials  or  by  radio  and 
television  commentators. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  Amer- 
ican flag  may  we  here  resolve  that  it 
shall  ever  remain  a  symbol  of  freedom 
so  that  men  in  the  deepest  moments  ol 
despair  may  draw  from  it  new  inspira- 
tion, new  strength,  new  resolve  that 
freedom,  God's  most  precious  gift  to  man 
will  not  perish  from  the  earth.  May  we 
look  upon  our  flag  In  a  sense  of  rededica- 
tlon  to  those  glorious  words  in  the  na- 
tional anthem: 

Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  la 

Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  Ood  Is  our  trust." 

And,  tomorrow,  when  we  vote  upon  the 
bill  to  punish  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
free  America  by  desecration  of  the 
American  flag,  may  this  body  unani- 
mously endorse  our  fundamental  beliefs 
in  the  right  of  all  men  to  be  free  in  a 
world  that  prizes  freedom  under  God. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  82d  year  that 
Flag  Day  has  been  celebrated  in  Wiscon- 
sin's Sixth  District.  For  other  parts  of 
the  country  this  will  only  be  the  50th  year 
that  such  a  celebration  is  held. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the 
date  on  which  the  original  design  of  the 
American  flag  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1777.  No  more  fit- 
ting a  tribute  could  be  made  to  this  Na- 
tion and  what  it  stands  for  than  this 
celebration  today  in  honor  of  our  flag. 

The  flag  does  not  stand  for  or  repre- 
sent one  political  party  or  another,  one 
administration  or  another,  or  any  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  Its  population. 
The  flag  represents  this  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  everything  it  stands  for.  It  Is 
a  symbol  of  our  past  and  a  dedication  to 
our  future. 

I  think  Bernard  Cigrand  realized  these 
things  when  he  originated  the  first  Flag 
Day  back  in  1885.  The  patriotic  teacher 
was  only  19  when  he  was  teaching  at 
Stony  Hill  School  In  Ozaukee  County, 
near  the  village  of  Predonla  and  now  the 
village  of  Waubeka.  He  and  his  pupils 
were  the  flrst  in  the  Nation  to  hold  a  rec- 
ognized observance  of  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  the  American  flag. 

Children  in  the  class  read  essays  on  the 
flag  and  discussed  its  history  and  mean- 
ing. A  small  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
teacher's  desk. 

After  that  brief  but  historic  ceremony. 
Cigrand  began  urging  his  countrymen  in 
letters  and  speeches  to  set  aside  a  day  for 
the  flag.  In  1894,  the  flrst  cltywlde  Flag 
Day  observance  vas  held  in  Chicago  after 
Cigrand  and  a  group  of  veterans  pro- 
claimed it  at  a  meeting  in  the  old  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel.  More  than  100,000  ijersons 
attended  Plag  Day  ceremonies  that  year 
In  the  city's  parks. 

In  1916,  Cigrand  saw  the  realization  of 
his  lifelong  struggle.  That  year,  President 
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Woodrow  Wilson  prodalmed  June  14  as 
Flag  Day.  At  long  last  the  fiag  had  a  day 
of  Its  own. 

No  better  explanation  of  why  we  cele- 
brate Flag  Day  exists  than  Woodrow 
Wilson's  original  Plag  Day  proclamation 
which  stated: 

The  things  that  the  flag  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  experiences  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  that  it  stands  for  was  written  by 
their  Uvea.  The  flag  is  the  embodiment,  not  of 
sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  represents  the 
experiences  made  by  men  and  women,  the 
experiences  of  those  who  do  and  live  under 
the  flag. 

For  Sixth  District  citizens,  June  14  is 
a  double  celebration  and  recognition.  We 
join  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  adoption  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
remember  Bernard  Cigrand,  an  Ozaukee 
Coimty  schoolteacher  who  started  this 
tribute  to  our  flag  and  believed  enough 
to  convince  an  entire  nation. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  moved  recently  by  two  re- 
ports of  the  damaging  of  American  flags, 
and  on  this  Flag  Day,  1967, 1  would  like 
to  share  my  thoughts  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The  storys  of  these  two  flags  are  as 
different  as  night  and  day  and  they 
represent,  I  believe,  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  patriotic  spectrum. 

The  flrst  Instance — a  sorry  spectacle- 
was  the  burning  of  an  American  fiag  in 
New  York  in  April.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
recall  with  distaste  the  photograph  of  a 
band  of  smirking  demonstrators  destroy- 
ing our  sacred  national  symbol  to  drama- 
tize their  disagreement  with  national 
policy. 

The  second  story  of  a  flag  came  to  my 
attention  only  yesterday.  One  of  my 
young  friends,  Sp4c.  Richard  L.  Wither- 
all,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  wrote  to  me  from 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  some  comments 
I  had  made  on  Memorial  Day  about  pro- 
tection of  the  flag.  I  would  like  to  quote 
part  of  that  letter.  He  wrote: 

Spealcing  of  the  American  flag,  when  I 
came  over  here  in  December,  I  asked  my 
parents  to  send  me  my  flag  .  ,  „  I  asked  the 
Captain  if  I  could  put  it  up  in  the  vUlage 
where  we  were,  and  he  said  "Tee." 

There  were  Vietnamese  soldiers  at  one 
end  of  the  vUlage  flying  their  flag  and  we 
were  at  the  other  end  flying  ours.  It  sure 
looked  good  I  So  far  it  is  torn  up  a  bit  from 
the  wind,  and  it  has  grenade  holee  through 
it  from  when  we  were  up  with  the  Marines.  I 
had  tied  the  flag  to  the  antenna  of  the  radio 
that  I  carry. 

Mr.  [^>€aker,  the  story  of  the  flrst  flag, 
shocking  though  it  was,  should  not  be 
disheartening.  It  proved  two  things — 
that  this  Beneration,  like  the  ones  before 
it,  has  its  share  of  misflts  and  sensation- 
seekers,  and  that  we  must  provide  long 
overdue  legislation  to  protect  the  flag 
from  acts  of  vandalism. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
story  of  the  second  flag  captures  the 
sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  today. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  Congress  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  recognize  the  reverence  toward 
the  American  flag  displayed  by  Specialist 
Witherall.  The  world  must  know  that  we 
wholeheartedly  support  our  flag  and  our 
fighting  men. 


For  my  part,  I  am  sending  Specialist 
Witherall  an  American  flag  which  has 
been  flown  over  our  Nation's  Capitol.  I 
know  that  the  flag  I  send — special  though 
it  may  be — cannot  compare  with  his  in 
terms  of  sentimental  and  patriotic  value, 
but  It  is  my  hope  that  he  wiU  lend  me  his 
flag  so  that  I  may  display  it  in  my  ofiQce. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cele- 
bration of  Flag  Day  will  not  be  complete 
if  we  fail  to  look  beyond  the  flag  itself, 
to  see  what  the  flag  symbolizes — for  in 
this  lies  what  makes  the  flag  so  great; 
this  is  why  we  commemorate  the  flag 
today. 

Seldom  do  I  walk  into  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  without  a  deep  sense 
of  reverence  when  I  see  the  flag  flying 
overhead;  similarly,  it  has  given  me  a 
deep  sense  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make 
presents  of  flags  which  have  been  flown 
proudly  over  the  Capitol  dome  to  flne 
organizations  in  my  district. 

Yet,  the  flag  is  but  a  symbol  of  what 
has  made  this  coxmtry  great — of  the  200 
million  Americans  of  all  races  and  reli- 
gions and  ethnic  backgrounds.  When  you 
think,  you  must  wonder  If  we  can  fulfill 
the  hope  and  promise  which  we  have 
offered  to  all  our  people — that  the  whole 
Nation  can  live  with  freedom  and  justice 
for  all. 

As  I  scan  this  Chamber  and  see  the 
Congressman  from  South  Dakota  who 
was  bom  on  an  Indian  reservation  [Mr. 
Reifel],  the  Congressman  from  Texas 
whose  parents  were  original  colonists  of 
a  Mexican  state  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  the 
Congressman  and  lovely  Congresswwnan 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga  suid  Mrs. 
Mink],  and  the  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Santiaco-Abreu],  I 
realize  that  the  American  flag  is  wide 
enough  to  encc»npass  them  all  and  to 
give  them  all  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
national  devotion. 

Sociologists  have  referred  to  America 
as  the  "melting  pot"  of  tuitions  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  this  body,  so  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation,  be  similarly  com- 
posed. Under  one  roof  and  one  flag.  Con- 
gressman Klocztnski  and  Pucinski  of 
Illinois,  Congressmen  Daddario  and 
Gumo  of  Cormecticut,  Congressmen 
Cellkr  and  Farbstein  of  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Gaufianakis  of  North  Carolina 
and  Congressman  Ktros  of  Maine,  Con- 
gressman Nelskn  of  Minnesota  and 
Congressman  Olsxh  of  Montana,  Con- 
gressman Zablocki  of  Wisconsin  and 
Congressmen  Vanix  of  Ohio,  Congress- 
man DAWiooN  of  miinois  and  Congress- 
man CoirrzRS  of  Michigan,  Congressman 
O'Neiu  and  Sp>eaker  McCorkack  of 
Massachusetts,  and  hundreds  of  others — 
of  aU  backgrounds  and  from  all  national 
origins — have  assembled  to  fulflll  the 
dream  of  200  million  others  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  that  my  colleagues 
and  their  ancestors  had  when  they  de- 
cided flrst  to  make  America  their  home 
and  when  they  flrst  saluted  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

To  these  men  and  to  aU  others  in  this 
Chamber  and  across  this  Nation  whom 
they  represent,  the  flag  is  more  than  Just 
a  cloth  symbol— it  truly  stands  for  the 
untapped  potential  of  the  world's  great- 
est democracy,  seen  throughout  the 
world  as  a  bastion  of  individual  civil 


liberty  and  human  freedoms.  As  one  war 
rages  in  Southeast  Asia  and  one  hope- 
fully draws  to  a  close  in  the  Mideast,  we 
must  consider  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  those  war-ravaged  countries  and  re- 
flect how  the  American  flag  stands  as  a 
symbol  to  them  too:  of  peace  as  an  al- 
ternative to  war,  of  prosperity  as  an 
alternative  to  poverty,  and  of  Justice  as 
an  alternative  to  oppression. 

In  his  book  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants," 
the  late  President  Kermedy  quotes  the 
poet  Walt  Whitman : 
These  States  are  the  amplest  poem. 
Here  is  not  merely  a  nation  but  a  teeming 
Nation  of  Nations. 

Although  nearly  two  centuries  have 
gone  by  since  the  American  flag  first 
waved,  the  basic  desires  and  yearnings 
of  the  people  of  the  world  are  little  dif- 
ferent now  than  then.  As  the  flag  repre- 
sented hope  and  "the  Impossible  dream" 
to  the  original  colonists  and  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  so  it  represents  the  extension 
and  fruition  of  that  dream  today  for  a 
future  of  world  peace  and  understanding. 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
records  from  earliest  times  that  man  has 
Identified  with  certain  emblems  or  sym- 
bols. Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes  that 
roamed  the  forests  of  what  Is  now  West- 
ern Europe,  the  small  city-states  of  an- 
cient Greece,  the  huge  Roman  Empire, 
the  Crusades  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  New  World,  and  down 
to  modem  times,  man  has  expressed  his 
love  of  country  or  people,  his  obedience 
to  its  laws  and  his  hopes  in  its  ideals, 
through  cloth  banners  we  now  call  flags. 
Americans  have  reserved  today  as  a 
special  time  to  salute  our  cloth  baiuier. 
We  are  paying  respect  to  the  symbol  of 
our  heritage,  to  ovir  present  society,  and 
to  our  future  when  we  observe  this  "Plag 
Day." 

We  can  recall  our  heritage  by  a  mere 
glance  at  the  flag  when  we  see  the  13 
bold  red  and  white  stripes.  These  stripes 
are  symbolic  of  the  original  13  colonies 
which  banded  together  as  one  In  a  com- 
mon cause. 

We  can  see  the  symbol  of  our  present 
Nation  when  we  gaze  upon  the  50  white 
stars  on  the  field  of  blue.  It  Is  symbolic  of 
50  separate  entities,  united  as  one  in  a 
common  purpose. 

We  can  also  look  upon  the  future  when 
we  see  our  flag.  For  the  flag  is  symbolic  of 
the  future  dreams  of  America,  tempered 
by  a  rich  and  proud  heritage,  and  yet 
never  remaining  anchored — a  Nation  al- 
ways progressing  toward  the  good  of  its 
people. 

Today,  there  Is  a  small,  insignificant 
number  of  our  people  who  look  upon  our 
flag  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth.  These  people  would  bum  or  tear 
this  national  symbol  with  no  remorse. 
They  are  blind  to  both  Its  heritage  and 
the  future  it  speaks  for.  Their  actions  are 
geared  solely  to  the  present. 

Yet  there  are  many  more  who  today 
give  their  lives  imder  this  baimer.  They 
are  proud  young  Americans  who  use  this 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  who  gallantly  defend  its  pur- 
pose. Nearly  a  half  million  Americans 
dai^  look  upon  this  bcuiner  as  their 
source  of  comfort  and  strength  as  they 
trod  through  the  Jungles  of  a  land  far 
from  our  shores.  They  realize  that  Amer- 
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fcift  bas  Us  8biortc(Hning8<  bat  its  instltu- 
tiooB  offer  the  best  hope  for  free  men. 

I«t  us  never  focus  our  attentions  on 
the  few  who  show  no  respect  for  our 
banner,  when  so  many  give  their  lives 
for  it  Por  those  who  defend  that  ban- 
ner defend  the  right  to  even  criticize 
what  it  stands  for.  The  meaning  of  the 
flag — the  essence  of  what  It  stands 
for — this  cannot  be  torn  up  by  any- 
one. Too  many  millions  of  Americans 
today  and  throughout  our  Infant 
history  have  labored  to  perfect  that 
symbol,  to  defend  that  symbol,  to  make 
that  symbol  live  in  the  manners  and  ac- 
tions of  each  generation  for  almost  two 
centxules.  Indeed,  the  cloth  can  be 
burned,  feet  can  trod  over  it,  but  because 
the  eye  cannot  see  it  will  not  mean  that 
what  It  symboUzes  is  not  there.  As  long 
as  Americans  hold  fast  to  the  dreams 
that  flag  has,  and  still  continues  to  in- 
spire, the  flag  will  be  in  our  hearts  as 
well  as  on  the  staffs. 

The  American  flag  represents  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  ssrmbollzes  the  most  advanced  clviliza- 
tlon  that  human  history  has  recorded. 
It  symbolizes  a  people  drawn  from  every 
nation,  every  race,  every  walk  of  life  that 
exists  on  earth.  And  yet  this  Is  a  humble 
symbol — a  flag  which  has  never  been 
used  in  colonlalization  or  to  force  others 
to  Hve  under  it — ^things  it  could  easily  do 
if  it  desired.  ^^ 

And  yet  the  enemies  of  this  flag  have 
forced  our  people  to  go  to  war  to  preserve 
Its  dignity,  to  keep  Its  ideals  from  being 
crushed  by  forces  alien  to  the  individual 
freedom  of  man.  Today  we  find  ourselves 
preserving  the  symbolism  of  our  banner 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  Is  not 
arrogance  nor  territorial  conquests  which 
sends  our  flag  on  such  missions — but  the 
hope  that  someday  our  enemies  will  final- 
ly realize  that  as  long  as  America  Is 
called  upon  to  defend  those  ideals,  it  will 
not  tremble  In  the  face  of  rocket  rattUng. 
Mr,  Speaker,  America  today  does  not 
merely  salute  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  salutes 
Ideals,  heritage  and  dreams.  It  is  good  for 
each  American  to  pause  a  few  min- 
utes this  day  to  look  at  our  symbol,  and  to 
be  thankful  that  men  of  many  years  ago 
had  the  vision  to  carve  its  place  In  man- 
kind, and  to  remember  that  to  preserve 
It.  we  must  always  be  conscious  of  what 
It  stands  for.  as  well  as  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States, 
CSoorge  Washington,  who  Is  credited  with 
giving  this  description  of  the  flag  of  tills 
country: 

^«  t«*s  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  the  Mother  Country,  separating  it  by 
white  Btrtpes,  thus  showliig  that  we  have 
■eparated  from  her;  and  the  white  strlpea 
■h^l  go  down  to  posterity  repiesentlng 
ttberty. 

Thus  it  was  that  George  Washington. 
Robert  Morris,  and  Col.  George  Robs — a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Congress- 
designed  the  original  flag  of  America 
Popular  legend  tdls  us  that  the  design 
was  nude  into  reality  by  the  skillful 
hands  of  Bet^y  Boss.  And  so  the  banner 
ttot  we  honor  today  flrst  came  into 
being. 

"Tihe  history  of  ttuit  flag  Is  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  How  it  grew,  to  include 
the  expanding  tenltoiy  being  added  to 
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the  Union ;  how  it  adorned  the  sites  of 
many  famous  battles  mailing  turning 
points  in  our  drive  toward  both  freedom 
and  prominence;  how  it  has  spread  over 
the  globe  as  a  symbol  of  our  leadership  ol 
the  free  world.  In  essence,  that  flag  has 
come  to  mean  the  United  States  to  count- 
less thousands,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
What  we  commemorate  here,  then,  is 
more  than  iust  an  outward  ssonbol  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  We  commemo- 
rate the  Ideals  and  concepts  that  made 
this  Nation,  and  consequently,  its  flag, 
what  it  Is  today.  For  by  Itself,  any  flag 
is  meaningless.  It  is  only  significant  when 
it  Is  imbued  with  the  meaning  given  by  a 
rich  and  noble  heritage  such  as  ours. 

What  is  that  heritage?  It  Is  first  a 
heritage  of  independence,  of  a  people 

restive   imder   bondage   of   any   kind 

physical  or  mental.  This  country  was 
bom  In  a  revolution  against  tyranny, 
and  our  history  is  full  of  our  struggle  to 

end  tyranny  wherever  we  found  it In 

the  factory,  in  the  halls  of  state,  or  in 
the  attempted  conquests  of  enemy  ag- 
gressors. 

And  our  heritage  Is  one  of  dedication  to 
Ideals.  Obviously,  this  Nation  could  have 
never  become  a  democracy  without  a 
deep  and  firm  belief  In  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  person.  Our  mode  of  life, 
our  form  of  government,  all  our  freedoms 
are  predicated  on  that  fundamental  con- 
viction. As  a  result,  this  flag  has  followed 
us  all  over  the  world— not  In  search  of 
colonial  conquest,  but  In  the  quest  for 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  men. 

And,  as  any  history  book  will  tell  you 
an  essential  ingredient  in  this  heritage 
Is  courage.  It  takes  the  truest  kind  of 
courage  to  stand  by  such  convictions  as 
we  profess;  it  takes  Immense  bravery  to 
endure  and  prevail  in  the  face  of  hostile 
ideologies.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  under- 
stood well  the  necessity  for  both  kinds 
of  courage— not  only  the  spectacular 
heroics  of  the  battlelleld,  but  also  the 
day-to-day  heroism  of  bearing  the  re- 
ssmnslbllltles  of  citizenship. 

All  these  ideals,  aU  this  history,  meet 
in  the  flag.  Perhaps  it  was  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  1917,  who  best 
phrased  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
this  flag  and  this  day: 

We  meet  to  celebrate  Flag  Day,  becauae  thla 
flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which  we 
serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power, 
our  thoiight,  and  purpose  as  a  Nation.  It  has 
no  other  character  than  that  whlcb  we  give 
it  from  generation  to  generation.  The  cht^ce 
Is  ours.  It  floats  in  majestic  sUence  above 
the  hosts  that  execute  those  choices  whether 
hi  peace  or  war.  And  yet,  though  silent.  It 
speaks  to  us— speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of 
the  men  and  women  who  went  before'  us 
and  of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  It.  We 
celebrate  the  day  of  Its  birth,  and  from  Its 
birth  untu  now  it  has  witnessed  a  great 
history,  has  floated  on  high  the  symbol  of 
great  events,  ckf  a  great  plan  of  life  worked 
out  by  a  great  people. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stirring 
Flag  Day  ceremonies  that  have  been 
conducted  in  the  Houae  Chamber  today 
are  a  fltting  expreslson  of  what  the  flag 
and  its  hymn,  the  Star-I^angled  Ban- 
ner, mean  to  Americans.  On  this  190th 
anniversary  of  Flag  Day,  we  salute  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  principles  for 
which  they  stand.  We  pay  homage  to  the 
valiant  servicemen  with  us  who  have 


paid  a  high  price  for  freedom,  whose  In- 
vincible patriotism  merits  our  pride  and 
gratitude. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Conthiental 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  provid- 
ing: 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
bo  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white- 
That  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  In  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

As  we  gaze  today  at  the  flag,  grown  to 
50  stars,  we  are  filled  with  pride  at  our 
glorious  lilstory  and  with  confidence 
that  the  grave  challenges  that  beset  us 
today  will  be  successfully  met. 

To  our  polyglot  population,  composed 
of  all  races  and  creeds  from  aU  comers 
of  the  world,  the  flag  is  emblematic  of 
our  shared  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
America  as  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  Denis  W.  Brogan, 
the  noted  English  author,  has  aptly  de- 
scribed the  significance  of  the  American 
flag  to  our  citizens,  whether  flrst  or  fifth 
generation  Americans.  He  described  the 
flag  as  the  "regimental  color  of  a  regi- 
ment in  which  all  Americans  are 
enrolled." 

In  devotion  to  the  flag  all  Americans 
are  one.  It  slgnlfles  our  unity,  our 
strength,  our  purpose  in  upholding  the 
principles  and  the  Ideals  of  our  beloved 
Nation.  Let  us  respect  It  and  be  faithful 
to  the  great  values  which  It  symbolizes 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  con- 
vlctlon  that  Flag  Day  was  most  fittingly 
observed  with  the  ceremonies  we  wit- 
nessed today  in  the  House  Chamber.  I 
certainly  was  most  impressed  with  the 
observance  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honor{U>le  Jack  Brooks,  and  other 
members  of  the  Flag  Day  Committee.  The 
bands  and  units  from  the  various  armed 
services  did  an  excellent  Job  and  I  am 
tsvae  that  all  my  colleagues  were  as  Im- 
pressed as  I  was. 

It  Is  my  sincere  wish  that  more  and 
more  programs  of  this  stirring  and  pa- 
triotic nature  will  take  place  not  only 
in  the  Congress,  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Today's  Flag  Day  observance  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  and 
participated  in  this  fltting  ceremony. 


ACnON    NEEDED    ON    ANTIRIOT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  a  discharge  petition  to  remove 
HJi.  5920,  an  antiriot  bill,  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  bring  it 
up  for  House  consideration. 

My  action  today  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  growing  tlireat  of  rioting 
and  other  civil  dlsturl>ances  throughout 
the  country.  Every  responsible  citizen  is 
disgusted  with  the  behavior  of  rioters. 
Prompt  and  effective  corrective  action 
is  a  matter  of  urgent  national  priority. 


The  antiriot  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  provides  an  im- 
portant flrst  step  in  corrective  action  in 
that  it  prohibits  travel  or  use  of  any 
facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance.  This  Is 
the  same  provision  approved  by  the 
House  last  year  in  the  civil  rights  bill, 
but  It  did  not  become  law  when  the 
Senate  failed  to  act. 

Outside  agitators  have  been  major 
factors  in  several  recent  disturbances, 
and  it  Is  essential  that  these  agitators 
are  apprehended,  prosecuted,  and  pun- 
ished for  violation  of  Federal  law.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  act  imder  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  This  responsibility  has  been 
shirked  too  long. 

It  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  suppress 
violent  civil  distiu'bances.  But  many  of 
the  riots  during  the  last  3  years  have 
occurred  In  cities  In  the  East,  West. 
North,  and  South.  They  have  been  simi- 
lar in  the  weapons  and  guerrilla  tactics 
employed.  And  they  have  been  unprece- 
dented in  magnitude  and  destructlve- 
ness.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same 
agitators  bear  responsibility  for  mass 
violence  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Citizens  in  every  i>art  of  the  country 
are  demanding  action  against  rioting. 
Laws  will  never  provide  a  total  solution 
as  long  as  some  members  of  society  live 
in  disrespect  of  the  law.  However,  imtll 
people  change,  new  laws  are  our  only 
alternative  to  the  "law  of  the  Jungle." 


TO  REQUIRE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  18TH  AND 
SUBSEQUENT  DECENNIAL  CEN- 
SUSES, OP  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICTS COMPOSED  OF  CONTIGU- 
OUS AND  COMPACT  TERRITORY 
FOR  THE  ELECTION  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  2508)  to 
require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  a:.d  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Celler,  Tenzer,  Conyers,  McCulloch, 
and  MacOregor. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  today  on  the 
Flag  Day  ceremony,  immediately  after 
the  expiration  of  recess. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


French,   British,   and   Russians   in   air 
transportation  in  the  future. 


PARIS  AIRSHOW  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Paris  Air- 
show  last  month  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  you  would  all  have  been 
proud  of  the  U.S.  representation  at  this 
Important  event. 

In  a  statement  welcoming  foreign  visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  the  Paris  Air- 
show,  President  Johnson  said: 

Our  County's  exhibition  at  this  27th  In- 
ternational Aviation  and  Space  Salon  Is  a 
mutual  endeavor  of  American  private  enter- 
prise and  the  United  States  Government.  It 
reflects  the  shared  hope  of  our  government 
and  industry  for  International  cooperation 
on  this  planet  and  In  the  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

Some  reports  in  the  press  were  critical 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Gov- 
ernment ofiSclals  who  attended  this  show 
but  press  reports  are  nearly  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  the  American  exhibit 
has  been  a  huge  success.  I  should  like 
to  read  some  excerpts  from  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  6, 
1967: 

Americans  visiting  this  greatest  of  aU  In- 
ternational alrshows  were  proud  of  the  U.S. 
exhibit,  assembled  as  a  joint  Industry-Oov- 
emment  effort,  "In  the  spirit  of  Lindbergh." 


All  you  had  to  do  was  watch  the  crowds  of 
excited,  admiring  French  aviation  enthusi- 
asts— particularly  the  younger  ones — to  know 
that  we  were  the  hit  of  the  show. 

The  U.S.  exhibit  tracing  the  history  of 
aviation,  gave  generous  credit  to  other  na- 
tions, but  naturally  emphasized  our  own 
considerable  contributions.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  show  almost  coincided  with  the  40th 
anniversary  of  that  most  dramatic  of  all 
flights,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  solo  hop  from 
New  York  to  Paris. 

The  Russians  wheeled  out  their  biggest 
aviation  artillery — the  giant  AN-22  cargo 
carrier  and  their  TU-S2  four-engine,  186  pas- 
senger Jet.  The  British  and  French,  of  course, 
had  a  model  of  their  supersonic  Concorde. 
But  the  American  exhibit  was  pre-eminent 
In  sheer  variety  of  equipment  displayed  and 
In  articulate  presentation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  these 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  missed  the  favorable  com- 
ments. I  think  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the 


ANOTHER    MARSHALL    TO    GRACE 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
most universally  acknowledged  by  legal 
scholars  that  John  Marshall  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  his  day  he 
molded  the  constitutional  law  for  our 
coimtry  and  firmly  established  the  great 
power  and  the  finality  of  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Yesterday,  the  President  nominated 
another  Marshall  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  I  commend  him  for  this  wise  ap- 
pointment and  predict  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  will  add  further  luster  to  the 
name  of  Marshsdl. 

As  a  Baltimorean,  I  feel  particularly 
proud  of  this  appointment  l>ecause 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  bom  in  our 
great  city  in  1908  and  attended  its  pubUc 
schools.  After  he  passed  the  bar,  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  our  city  where  he 
displayed  the  outstanding  legal  ability 
that  led  to  greater  things  for  this  dis- 
tinguished man. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  great  State  of  Maryland,  I  also 
take  Justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  distinguished  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States  will  become  the  first 
Supreme  Court  Justice  f  nun  my  State  of 
Maryland  since  Roger  B.  Taney. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  President 
Johnson  when  he  said  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  has  earned  and  deserves  a 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  the 
man  best  qualified  for  this  important 
position  by  reason  of  his  training  and 
wide  experience.  He  argued  and  won  29 
Supreme  Court  victories  and  his  prior 
Judicial  experience  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  as  well 
as  his  excellent  work  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  gives  him  an 
ideal  backgroimd  and  preparation  to 
assume  the  high  position  as  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
confirm  this  appointment  and  that  after 
he  becomes  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  the 
country  will  have  further  reasons  to  view 
this  appointment  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  has  my  very  best  wishes  and  my 
most  heartfelt  congratulations. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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(BcdlMo.lS7] 

Andenoa, 

FuquR 

Pool 

TMin. 

B««nlck 

ATM. 

HMIMIl.WMh. 

Boone;,  N.T. 

Bio«A 

Bays 

Bi«iwn.CaUf. 

liukeaa 

Stephena 

Bi«»wn,  meb. 

McBven 

Taan^ 

Corner 

BCayne 

Thcnnpaon,  SJ 

Oonran 

Nedsl 

WUUama,  UtM. 

OarniMt 

Ottlnger 

WUUa 

DlCd 

Yowag 

Dow 

PbUt 

Tounger 

Bvlna,  Teim. 

PoUock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  399 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

B7  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedlnss  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROCURK- 
BiERT  07  VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT, 
AND  CtWSTRUCnON  OF  SHORE 
AND  OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  CHA.  5424),  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment ot  vessels  and  aircraft,  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments f(H-  the  Coast  Guard,  with  Senate 

mmtmtimtmpf  thereto. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  Of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  paga  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "•98,776,000" 
andlnaert:  "•97,776,000". 

On  p«««  S,  line*  3  and  4.  strike  out 
"•89.8ea.00e"  &nd  Insert:  "•37,663,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  8peeJuT,  reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  hope— can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  all 
amendments  made  by  the  other  body  are 
gennane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  The  Senate  has  taken 
out  $1  million  for  the  housing,  and  also  a 
Mttle  over  $1  million  for  other  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  are  the  amendments 
gennane  to  this  bm? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QROes.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vlthdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MonoN 


BT    KB.   OABMATB 


Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qiiestion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


KOnOH  OITBB8  BT  m.  OABMATZ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment in  order  to  correct  a  typographical 
error: 

In  Ueu  of  "•37,663,000"  Insert  "•37,993.000". 

Itm  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  r^wrt 
the  amcDdment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  OsBMSTS  moves  thst  tbe  House  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  No.  3,  with  an 
amendment  as  (oHows: 

"In  Ueu  at  '•37.883,000'  Insert  '•87,9M.000.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  ASSURING 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  i^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
has  driven  her  attackers  from  the  battle- 
field and  won  one  of  the  classic  victories 
in  military  history.  It  would  be  tragic  If 
subsequent  events  in  the  diplomatic  field 
left  the  Middle  East  in  as  volatile  a  state 
as  ever.  It  would  be  absurd  if  stability 
did  not  emerge  from  the  change  In  the 
status  quo.  We  as  a  great  power  would  be 
derelict  if  we  did  not  use  all  our  influence 
to  end  the  threat  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  must  admit  to  a  certain  anxiety  to 
what  is  now  transpiring  in  the  area  of 
diplomacy.  The  Arab  States,  having 
failed  abysmally  to  make  good  their 
threat  to  destroy  Israel,  are  now  sobbing 
the  tears  of  the  aggrieved  and  are  at- 
tempting by  guile  to  win  back  what  they 
lost  in  battle.  They  are  being  supported 
by  an  astonishing  number  of  countries. 

The  leader  of  the  group,  of  course.  Is 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  most  troubled, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Russia  learned  no 
lesson  in  the  recent  war.  The  Kremlin  is 
trying  to  restore  the  cold  war  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  as  fast  as  Israel  knocked  it  out. 
It  seems  still  bent  on  troublemaklng, 
however  inept  its  allies  proved  them- 
selves to  be  in  carrying  out  their  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  moment  for 
greatness  for  American  diplomacy.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  step  in  and  show  that  we 
will  not  countenance  a  restoration  of  the 
old  system  of  constant  provocation,  for 
the  next  war  may  well  spill  over  the 
boundaries  of  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
not  worry  about  Arab  sensibilities  or  oU 
companies  or  so-called  nonalined  na- 
tions. We  must  rise  to  the  ciiallenge  of 
assuring  peace  in  the  Middle  East — ^for 
the  sake  of  Russia,  Israel,  the  Arab 
States,  and  ourselves. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT 
RAILWAY  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE 


L 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  511  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  611 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  oa  ttie  State  of  the 


XJolon  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Bes.  569)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees.  After  genMtkl  debate,  which  ehall 
be  oon&nad  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.J.  Res.  669  it  shaU  be  in  order 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  (SJ.  Ras.  81)  and 
to  consider  the  same  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  recognteed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AirsrasoNl  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  reflects,  it  provides  an  open 
rule,  with  3  hours  of  general  debate,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  the  so-called  rail- 
road strike  legislation.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  I  am  sure  the  White  House,  the 
labor  unions,  and  the  Congress  would  like 
to  see  go  away. 

It  Is  possibly  the  most  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  come  before 
this  House  during  this  90th  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  who  are  Interested  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

No.  1,  it  would  set  up  a  flve-man  panel 
or  a  ^>ecial  board,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  attempt 
to  mediate  this  dispute  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  now  for  these  long  months  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  This  me- 
diation could  be  carried  on  imder  the  bill 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  Should  mediation 
fail  within  30  days,  the  board  would  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  special  mediation 
panel — ^which  I  understand  Is  known  as 
the  Fahy  Panel  after  Judge  Fahy,  who 
was  the  chairman — for  a  6-percent  in- 
crease for  18  months  effective  as  of 
Januaiy  1,  1967,  plus  three  5-cent  In- 
increments  for  journeymen  and  me- 
ciianics  should  be  placed  in  effect  or 
whether  it  should  be  modified. 

The  next  step,  after  the  special  board 
has  submitted  Its  determination,  is  the 
Intervention  of  another  additional  30- 
day  period  which  is  provided  to  give  the 
parties  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

Now,  the  fourth  step  is  that  if  the  par- 
ties fail  to  reach  an  agreement  within 
this  last  30  days,  the  findings  of  the  spe- 
cial board  would  take  effect.  This  would 
be  the  9l8t  day  after  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  Joint  resolution  and  would 
remain  In  effect  for  such  period  as  the 


special  board  may  determine  but  not  to 
exceed  two  years  calculated  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967.  However,  again,  under  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  parties  may 
modify  this  determination  so  arrived  at 
at  any  time  by  agreement  amongst  them- 
selves. 

Fifth,  during  this  2-year-or-le8S  period 
neither  side  meiy  engage  in  a  strike  or  a 
lockout. 

Finally,  if  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution  are  utilized.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  some  agreement  along  the  line, 
the  determination  arrived  at  will  remain 
In  effect  for  2  years  from  January  1, 
1967 — or  less  if  so  prescribed  by  the 
board — and  may  be  modified  after  the 
2-year  period  through  the  procedures 
prescrtl)ed  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  require  initially  the  filing  of  no- 
tices under  section  6  of  the  act,  with 
prescribed  statutory  procedures  follow- 
ing thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  what  the  Ull  would  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning that  this  bill  was  very  controver- 
sial— this  legislation — and,  apparently, 
it  will  not  go  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
membership  In  determining  this  issue, 
but  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  some 
convictions  of  my  owp  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like,  nor  do  you 
or  anyone  else,  the  fact  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  know  that  this  con- 
troversy has  been  going  on  for  months 
and  months  and  months.  This  is  the 
third  time  that  it  has  come  to  our  door- 
st^  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  this  resolution, 
if  enacted,  is  not  going  to  finally  solve 
the  problem  unless  some  positive  and 
permanent  action  Is  taken  with  respect 
thereto. 

I  spoke  of  the  Interest  of  the  executive 
department.  I  spoke  of  the  Congress,  I 
spoke  of  the  labor  unions,  and  I  spoke  of 
the  railway  industry.  However,  there  Is 
the  vital  interest  of  another  group  of 
people  whom  I  have  not  mentioned  and 
that  Is  "Mr.  John  Q.  Public."  the  tax- 
payers; that  is  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try whom  we  are  sent  here  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  have  a  stake 
in  this  matter.  They  have  a  real  stake  in 
this  matter.  That  Is  why  we  must  see 
that  the  wheels  are  going  to  continue  to 
grind  on  the  rails  and  to  determine 
whether  commerce  shall  be  carried  cm 
between  the  various  States  and  between 
the  various  subdivisi(His  of  the  various 
States — whether  the  economy  can.  hi 
fact,  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Sp^Jcer,  this 
bolls  down  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  people  will  be  fed,  whether  they 
will  be  housed,  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  the  foods  which  are  so  vital  and 
necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  upon  reliable 
authority  that  the  railroads  will  not  ac- 
cept any  i)erlshable  product  for  trans- 
portation after  tomorrow  night  without 
some  action  Is  takati  to  prevent  the 
pending  strike. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  a  serious  situ- 
ation. It  calls  for  some  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  this  House.  The  Senate,  as 
you  are  aware,  has  thready  passed  this 
bin.  I  am  confident  that  the  membership 
of  this  body  will  meet  its  responsibility. 
All  of  these  things  are  involved  but, 
my  friends,  there  is  another  thing  in- 
volved In  this,  and  I  want  to  call  that  to 
your  attention  if  I  may  in  conclusion.  I 
refer  to  the  war,  the  bloody  war  that  is 
going  on  In  Vietnam.  Some  of  you  will 
recall  that  I  stood  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  about  a  week  ago  and  said  that 
for  the  first  time,  because  of  my  economic 
philosophy,  I  was  going  to  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  because  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  in  my  own  view — I  do 
not  pass  upon  the  conscience  of  any- 
body else — vote  to  do  anything  directly 
or  Indirectly  that  would  affect  the  ability 
of  these  boys  that  you  and  I  had  drafted, 
that  we  had  ai>propriated  all  of  this 
money  for  that  they  might  defend  them- 
selves and  ^\n  that  bloody  conflict  over 
there.  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way  about 
this  situation,  possibly  even  more  point- 
edly, because  you  and  I  know  that  the 
heavy  equipment  that  goes  to  Vietnam, 
or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it,  must 
travel  over  the  rails  of  this  country  to  the 
j>orts  of  embarkation.  I  believe  we  owe 
those  boys  a  duty.  I  beUeve  we  owe  them 
a  superior  duty,  and  so  I  repeat  here  in 
all  of  the  arguments  that  are  made 
against  this  legislation  with  which  I  have 
sympathy,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  crippling  or  hindering  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  fighting  and  dymg  for  this 
coimtry  over  there. 

There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand. I  do  not  propose  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  them  because,  frankly,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  them.  I  am  going  to 
meet  that  when  the  time  comes,  but  what 
I  am  going  to  do,  what  I  hope  you  are 
eroing  to  do — and  I  know  you  are  going 
to  do  in  the  final  analysis — I  am  going 
to  exercise  my  humble  vote  in  this  body 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  paralysis  of  the 
economy  of  this  country ;  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  the  free  flow  of  the  neces- 
sary sinews  of  war  continue  to  our  valiant 
fighting  men  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinols  [Mr.  AmdkrsonI. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  proceed  with 
a  detailed  recitation  of  the  melancholy 
train  of  events  that  have  brought  us  this 
afternoon  to  a  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  559.  There  is  scarcely 
anyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
this  afternoon  who  is  not  aware,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  situation  had  its  seeds  at 
least  as  far  back  as  1963  when  we  were 
called  upon  to  exercise  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  kind  of  a  one-shot  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  the  railroad  rules  dis- 
pute in  the  railroad  Industry  in  that  par- 
ticular year. 

Appendix  A  to  the  committee  report 
presents  a  pretty  thorough  chronology 
of  all  of  these  events.  I  am  reminded 


very  much  this  afternoon  of  the  story 
that  many  of  you  may  have  heud  of  the 
old  couple  In  nilnoU  who  had  retired 
late  on  one  whiter  evening  and  they 
were  lying  in  bed,  and  after  a  while  the 
grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  began  to 
chime,  and  it  chimed  10  o'clock  and  11 
o'clock  and  12  o'clock,  and  then  finally 
it  struck  13  times,  and  the  old  fellow 
awoke  with  a  great  start  and  nudged  his 
wife  and  said,  "Martha!  Martha!  Wake 
up!  It's  later  than  it  has  ever  been!" 

I  believe  it  may  well  be  later  than  it 
has  ever  been  this  afternoon  for  the  in- 
stitution of  collective  bargaining  as  we 
have  known  it  historically  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  heard  my  distinguished  chair- 
man whom  I  de^sly  revere,  regard,  and 
respect,  make  a  very  emotional  and  mov- 
ing plea — for  the  sake  of  the  boys  In  Viet- 
nam— for  the  sake  of  ccHnmerce  that 
must  move  in  this  country  that  this  leg- 
islation, as  distasteful  as  it  is,  must  be 
passed  t^  this  House  this  afternoon. 
And  there  is  great  concern.  I  read  on  the 
wire  a  few  moments  ago  that  ttiere  was 
a  special  cabinet  meeting  at  the  White 
House.  There  is  great  concern  that  maybe 
this  biU  will  not  pass  in  precisely  the 
form  that  it  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

We  heard  something  about  "twisted 
arms"  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  lis- 
tened to  testimony  on  this  bill  yesterday. 

I  know  also  of  a  statonent  a  few  min- 
utes ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Alan  Stephenson  Boyd,  accusing 
one  of  the  parties  in  this  dispute,  Roy 
Slemiller,  president  of  the  Intematicaial 
Association  of  Machinists  "as  mrt  of  a 
group,  extremely  small  in  nionber.  who 
apparently  have  no  concern  for  the  pul>- 
Uc  welfare  but  only  for  tiiedr  own  selfish 
interests." 

I  wish  Mr.  Boyd  or  someone  on  be- 
half of  this  administration  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  talk  like  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  back  in  May  of  1967  when 
this  committee  began  its  meetings. 

Pretty  late,  at  the  13th  hour  we  are 
beginning  to  see  a  little  courage  emerge 
from  this  admlnistratim  as  to  where  the 
finger  ought  to  be  pointed  and  where 
the  blame  ought  to  be  assessed. 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  hearing  about 
a  "crisis"  every  year  in  this  Chamber 
and  being  told  I  have  got  to  pass  this 
bill  this  afternoon  in  precisely  this  form 
without  amendment  because  the  admin- 
istration has  said  this  is  the  only  way 
the  Job  can  be  done. 

Why  has  not  the  presidential  task 
force  r^iorted  to  the  Nation  and  to  this 
Congress  on  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion? No,  Isecause  a  consensus  cannot  be 
reached.  Somebody's  feelings  may  be 
hurt.  Somebody's  toes  might  have  to 
be  stepped  on. 

I,  for  one,  am  getthig  a  little  tired 
of  government  by  consensus.  Qovem- 
ment  by  consensus  too  often  becomes  a 
government  by  crisis.  When  It  comes  to 
legislating  like  that  in  this  Chamber, 
I  am  not  very  sure  that  we  would  make 
a  very  wise  declsicm  tmder  circumstances 
of  that  khid. 

We  have  had  effort  after  effort,  we 
have  had  a  National  Mediation  Board  to 
get  into  this  dispute.  Then  we  had  an 
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emergency  board,  and  then  we  had  a 
special  mediation  board  and  we  have  had 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  In 
our  country.  Yet,  today  we  find  ourselves 
literally  almost  at  about  where  we 
started. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  not  only  necessary  but 
that  It  Is  urgent  and  that  we  are  left  with 
no  other  choice,  that  It  might  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  end.  and  that  this  further 
mediation  and  compulsory  arbitration — 
this  erosion  of  the  collective  bsu'gainlng 
process  in  our  free  society,  is  alright  and 
that  we  sho\ild  put  all  of  our  faith  and 
trust  in  Emergency  Board  169  and  what 
restrictions  or  recommendations  they 
might  make. 

This  situation  parallels  so  msuiy  others 
in  recent  time  and  the  proposals 
spawned  by  this  administration  under 
fancy  titles.  But  when  we  look  beyond 
the  rhetoric  and  peer  at  what  is  imder 
the  fancy  book  cover — yes,  caU  it  even  a 
false  facade,  we  seem  to  consistently  find 
a  resort  to  deceit. 

We  are  going  to  hear  talk  this  after- 
noon I  am  sure  in  this  debate  about  the 
boys  In  Vietnam  and  how  we  have  to 
protect  them  and  how  we  have  to  protect 
this  country. 

Most  of  us  sat  in  this  Chamber  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  heard  and  saw  some 
very  moving  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Flag 
Day.  Indeed,  we  were  reminded  that 
there  are  some  intangible  rights  repre- 
sented by  the  American  flag  that  are 
Just  a  little  bit  more  important  than 
money. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  for  me  to 
read  was  this  report  of  the  committee 
and  to  find  what  they  had  to  say  about 
all  that  is  involved  in  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  tuiions,  the  shop  craft 
imions  and  the  railroculs  is  money.  Tou 
will  find  that  in  the  committee  report. 

What  kind  of  barbaric  socie^ — what 
society  is  this — ^have  we  come  to  the 
point  where  the  commerce  of  this  great 
country  can  grind  to  a  halt  because  a 
few  selfish,  mercenary  Individuals,  and 
I  care  not  where  they  sit,  be  it  on  the 
side  of  labor  or  management,  are  not 
willing  to  compromise  their  differences 
between  6  percent  and  6V^  percent — or 
between  5  percent  or  12*^  percent  on 
these  wage  and  equity  payments. 

We  can  talk  about  the  boys  in  Viet- 
nam— and  let  us  do  it.  But  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  kind  of  society  are  they 
going  to  come  back  to  when  they  come 
back  after  3  years  or  2  years  In  Vietnam? 
Are  they  going  to  come  back  to  a  society 
in  which  wage  rates  are  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government,  where  condi- 
tions of  emplo3rment.  hours,  wages,  and 
management  decisions  that  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  free-market  economy,  have 
beccHne  the  sole  dictate  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment?  Is  that  the  kind  of  society 
that  they  are  going  to  come  back  to  and 
Inherit?  Then  I  wonder  If  all  the  sacri- 
fices that  they  have  made  will  prove  to 
be  worthwhile. 

CaU  me  emotional,  if  you  will,  and 
maybe  I  still  labor  a  Uttle  bit  under  the 
emotion  I  felt  as  I  sat  in  this  Chamber 
at  the  ceremonies  a  few  minutes  ago. 
But  I  wish  we  could  have  had  those  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  management 
In  this  Chamber  to  listen  to  that  pro- 


gram, because  when  I  read  in  this  re- 
port— and  I  think  I  am  correct — that  be- 
tween April  25  of  this  year  and  June  6 
they  did  not  even  meet  face  to  face  to 
consider  and  to  discuss  their  differences, 
I  thought  it  was  shocking.  I  think  It  is 
disgraceful.  I,  for  one,  resent  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  is  called  upon  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  be  it  for 
management  or  be  it  for  lalwr.  They 
ought  to  have  just  as  much  concern 
about  this  matter,  Just  as  much  patriot- 
ism, and  they  ought  to  feel  the  public  in- 
terest Just  as  keenly  as  any  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  do  not  like  this  Joint  resolution  in  its 
present  form.  I  doubt  very  much  wheth- 
er I  shall  vote  for  It  if  and  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  this  debate  it  is  in 
the  form  that  it  Is  now,  because  con- 
servative that  I  ara,  I  recognize  that 
there  are  some  pretty  basic  fundamental 
rights  in  American  society,  one  of  which 
is  that  men  shall  have  the  right  to  freely 
direct  and  to  determine  those  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  live.  And  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  vain  in  hop- 
ing that  maybe  some  of  those  represen- 
tatives of  labor  and  management  may 
be  listening  to  my  voice  this  afternoon 
or  may  be  reading  this  debate  and  have 
a  last-minute  stroke  of  conscience  that 
can  bring  them  evoi  now  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  where  they  belong  before 
this  Congress  is  called  upon  to  pass  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  gentlemen  who  have  already  ad- 
dressed you,  I  will  not  take  a  lot  of  time 
during  the  discussion  of  the  rule,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  is  confusion  in  the 
House  because  of  the  very  short  period 
in  which  this  has  come  up. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
no  member  of  this  committee,  nor  I  am 
sure  now  of  this  House,  relishes  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  in.  We  did  not  ask  for  it, 
and  many  of  us  highly  resent  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  expected  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  all 
national  disputes. 

I  will  not  delay  the  debate  on  this  rule, 
but  I  do  want  to  indicate  very  clearly 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  there 
will  be  a  substitute  offered.  It  will  be  of- 
fered during  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ments on  this  bill,  and  it  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  bill.  Actually  it  is  a 
compromise.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
the  facts  that  have  been  pointed  out  by 
the  first  two  speakers  on  this  rule:  One, 
we  cannot  allow  our  economy  at  this 
point  to  be  completely  crippled  by  a  rail 
Strike.  We  owe  this  to  our  men  overseas. 
We  owe  this  to  our  people.  And  we  as 
Representatives  of  these  people  have  that 
ultimate  responsibility. 

I  believe  we  have  also  the  second  re- 
sponsibility pointed  out  by  the  most  re- 
cent speaker,  that  for  this  Congress  and 
for  this  Government  to  set  by  compul- 
sory arbitration — call  it  what  we  will — 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
men  work  will  bring  a  great  tragedy.  We 
will  hear  during  the  debate  today  that 
if  the  Congress  shall  decide  each  of  these, 
we  might  Just  as  well  be  prepared  to  de- 


cide each  of  them  in  the  future,  because 
the  parties  at  the  bargaining  table  will 
know  that  there  is  a  final  step  and,  gen- 
tlemen, that  buck  stops  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Many  of  us  disagree  with  that  prin- 
ciple. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  and  other 
Members — but  in  particular  the  chair- 
man— had  moved  heaven  and  earth  with 
these  parties  to  make  them  agree,  and 
we  did  not  terminate  our  hearings  until 
both  parties  sat  in  that  room,  looking 
all  of  us  directly  in  the  eye,  and  said: 
"We  cannot  agree."  This  was  after  they 
had  been  asked  to  go  out  and  try  again 
and  try  again. 

On  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered— 
there  are  copies  in  the  rear  of  the 
House — which  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
585,  each  of  the  Members  received  in  the 
mail  this  morning  a  letter  and  a  memo- 
randum on  this  resolution.  Basically  it  is 
a  compromise,  to  try  once  again  to  save 
collective  bargaining.  It  basically  sits  be- 
tween the  President's  proposal  and  those 
who  say,  "Let  the  matter  go  to  strike  and 
the  parties  will  settle." 

What  it  tries  to  do  is  place  the  pressure 
on  both  sides  in  an  even-handed  manner 
to  say,  "Settle  this.  A  plague  on  both 
your  houses.  We  will  not  take  sides.  We 
would  ordinarily  leave  you  to  your  eco- 
nomic weapons  but  in  this  case  the  public 
Interest."  as  p>ointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  "is  that  we  can- 
not allow  a  crippling  rail  strike  while  we 
are  at  war."  So  we  must  substitute  for  the 
absence  of  economic  weapons. 

The  deadline  on  this,  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  is  12:01  on  June  19,  which 
is  next  Monday.  As  of  that  time  there 
will  be  a  strike. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  tc  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House:  Some  44  days  ago 
I  stepped  into  the  well  of  this  House  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution  then  before 
us,  requesting  postponement  of  this  la- 
bor controversy  for  47  days.  I  stated  my 
firm  conviction  that  we  were  merely 
postponing  the  Inevitable,  that  we  were 
not  facing  up  to  any  of  the  basic  issues. 

Now  we  are  here,  once  again,  asked  to 
postpone,  and  then  to  mediate  to  final- 
ity— whatever  that  means. 

I  do  not  oppose  this  rule,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  to  every  Member 
of  this  body  that  the  alternatives  are 
not  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  It 
came  from  the  committee  or  a  strike. 

In  between,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  here  today,  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portimity  of  examining  and  evaluating 
a  variety  of  alternatives. 

I  feel  very,  very  strongly,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  stated,  that  there  are 
certain  things  we  should  preserve.  If  they 
are  worth  fighting  for  on  a  field  of  battle 
they  are  worth  preserving  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  this  floor,  where  we  speak  for  free 
men  and  for  free  women,  and  we  should 
attempt  to  effect  every  appropriate  com- 
promise to  preserve  those  rights. 

The  right  to  contract  freely  for  one's 
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labor  is  certainly  one  characteristic  of 
this  society  worth  every  eftort,  every 
energy,  every  bit  of  Intellect  of  this 
House  to  preserve. 

During  the  period  of  this  dispute  there 
has  been  a  shocking  liu;k  of  meaningful 
negotiation.  There  has  been  less  time 
spent  in  more  than  a  year  by  the  prin- 
cipals in  an  effort  to  reach  a  solution 
than  there  has  been  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
this  House  in  the  past  2  weeks,  in  its 
effort  to  learn  the  facts,  to  fathom  the 
full  measure  of  differences. 

I  believe  we  are  deserving  of  some- 
thing better  from  our  industry  and  some- 
thing better  from  our  labor  than  to  be 
faced  periodically  with  problems  of  this 
type,  which  inevitably  tend  to  compro- 
mise the  liberties  of  one  or  ttie  other. 

So  I  ask  today  that  we  adopt  this  rule 
and  that  we — each  of  us — pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  debate.  It  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  political  future  of  any  in- 
dividual or  of  mdlvlduals.  It  is  funda- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  a  society 
and  a  way  of  life.  It  requires  close  at- 
tention and  most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  PlCKLKl. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
give  my  strong  endorsement  to  House 
Resolution  511  and  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 559  as  a  solution  to  the  current 
rail  dispute. 

It  is  a  bill  which  gives  the  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  to  the  bargaining  positions 
of  the  parttes.  and  I  believe  it  Is  a  well- 
considered  answer.  The  current  rail 
dispute  has  developed  too  far  for  Con- 
gress to  handle  on  anything  other  than 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  I  think  that  the 
collective  bargaining  to  be  carried  out 
under  House  Joint  Resolution  559  and 
the  ultimate  solution  contemplated  in 
the  bill  are  In  keeping  with  what  the 
parties  themselves  would  agree  to  if  the 
situation  were  not  disrupted. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this 
entire  matter  is  that  we  should  not  have 
to  be  considering  these  disputes  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  During  the  hearings 
we  had  in  the  Commerce  Committee,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  Congress  is  not 
equipped  to  "mediate"  labor  disputes. 
Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  we  have  been 

trying  to  do. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  hearLags, 
we  were  faced  with  the  situation  of  not 
knowing  what  the  parties  really  stood 
for,  and  who.  if  anyone,  was  dealing  in 
good  faith.  When  management  appeared 
before  \ib,  labor  was  the  villain;  when 
labor  was  there,  management  was  the 
one  with  dirty  hands. 

Since  February,  I  have  talked  of  the 
need  for  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  emergency  transportation 
strikes.  And  now.  to  anyone  who  agonizes 
over  the  need  to  lace  such  a  hot  and  con- 
tested dispute,  I  ask — ^why  have  we  not 


demanded  oongressional  initiative  in  titis 
area?  Why  have  we  denied  Congrees  its 
traditional  poIic3rmaklng  function,  and 
relegated  it  instead  to  the  role  of  trial 
examiner? 

In  February.  I  introduced  a  bin.  HJl. 
5638.  which  would  make  a  permanent 
amendment  to  section  10  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act.  The  bill  creates  procedures 
which  are  to  be  followed  in  critical  trans- 
portation disputes,  and  many  of  the 
steps  I  proposed  there  are  very  similar  to 
the  procedures  before  us  today. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  to  notify  the  President  of  a 
dispute  tliat  "tlireatens  substantially  to 
intemqjt  interstate  or  foreign  conmierce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any  section 
of  the  country  of  essential  transporta- 
tion." 

The  President  would  then  have  two 
choices:  First,  to  appoint  a  nonbinding 
Elmergency  Board;  or  second,  to  an- 
nounce his  Intention  to  appoint  a  bind- 
ing Special  Board. 

If  the  President  took  the  first  course  of 
action,  the  Emergency  Board  would  have 
60  to  120  days  to  make  reconunendations. 
followed  by  another  30-day  cooling-ofl 
period. 

After  the  report  of  the  Emergency 
Board,  the  President  could— 

First.  Send  the  report  to  Congress  with 
reconunendations  for  action; 

Second.  Put  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions into  effect  for  120  days;  or. 

Third.  Announce  his  Intent  to  set  up  a 
binding  Special  Board. 

Whenever  the  President  decided  to 
turn  to  the  binding  Special  Board,  the 
two  sides  would  have  10  dsiys  to  select 
members  and  agree  on  procedures.  If 
they  refused,  the  President  would  do  so. 
The  Special  Board's  conclusions  would 
be  final,  binding,  and  enforceable  in 
Federal  courts  for  a  period  up  to  2  years. 
But  at  any  time  duilng  that  period,  the 
parties  could  mutually  agree  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  Special  Board  settlement. 

My  bill  would  vest  the  President  with 
the  power  to  analyse  disputes  such  as  the 
one  before  us  today,  and  decide  whether 
to  allow  a  strike  to  proceed,  whether  to 
select  a  Special  Board  to  arbitrate  the 
matter,  or  whether  to  send  the  contro- 
versy to  Congress  with  recommendations 
for  action. 

The  report  of  the  Commerce  Cwnmlt- 
tee  on  House  Joint  Resolution  559  admits 
that  in  the  last  4  yeeirs,  we  have  been 
dragged  into  these  disputes  three  times. 
Since  1963.  every  major  dispute  has  been 
tossed  in  our  laps.  If  there  is  anyone  in 
this  Hall  who  thhiks  that  situation  will 
change.  I  can  tell  you  it  wiU  not. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  amend  our 
labor  laws.  RecenUy.  I  have  been  heart- 
ened to  see  some  of  our  leading  news- 
papers calling  for  action.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times, 
neither  particularly  noted  for  maintain- 
ing conservative  views,  we  have  aeen  nu- 
merous editorials  calling  for  permanent 
legislation. 

I  personally  have  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  many  of  the  Nation's  moet 
noted  law  and  econ<Mnlcs  professors,  and 
with  leading  figures  in  the  major  bar 
associations  across  the  country.  I  can  re- 
port to  you  now  that  there  Is  a  move- 


ment stirring  to  correct  this  situation, 
and  tlmt  the  approach  most  usually  men- 
tioned is  very  much  like  the  hOl  I  intro- 
duced. 

I  admit  that  there  may  be  ways  in 
which  my  bill  could  be  strengthened, 
borrowing,  in  part,  from  the  procedure 
of  the  biU  before  us  today.  But  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  to  realize  that  perma- 
nent legislation  can  be  created  which  will 
leave  enough  flexibility  to  preserve  the 
l>asic  cornerstone  of  our  national  labor 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
pubUc  the  "third  seat"  it  so  sorely  needs 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

Our  Nation's  labor  laws  have  not 
needed  too  many  amendments.  In  their 
respective  areas,  the  RaUroad  Labor  Act 
and  Taft-Hartley  have  done  a  good  and 
reasonable  job.  But  I  say  it  Is  time  that 
we  moved  to  assure  that  our  laws  are 
responsive  to  the  situations  of  the  times. 
I  say  that  it  is  time  we  created  an  arsenal 
of  weapons  or  a  Presidential  choice  of 
procedures  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Port, 
Btor.  17.  1»671 
Emescenct   Stsikx   Bnx 
It  Is  gratifying  to  see  Uiat  the  problem  of 
emergencies  resulting  from  strikes  U  getting 
some  thoughtful  attention  this  year,  at  least 
In   the   transportation   field.   Representative 
J.  J.  PlcUe  of  Texas  bas  Introduced  a  blU 
tiiat  would  BubstantlaUy  modify  the  proce- 
dures   under    the    Railway    Labor    Act.    Mr. 
PlcUe   recognizes   the   need   for   additional 
power  in  the  Government  to  cope  with  these 
situations   and   seeks  to   provide   it  with   a 
minimum  impingement  upon  free  coUectlve 
bargaining. 

Under  his  bm  the  Mediation  Board  would 
notify  the  President  if.  In  Its  Judgment,  a 
dispute  between  a  railroad  or  airline  and  Its 
employees  should  threaten  to  deprive  any 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  transpor- 
tation service.  The  President  would  then 
have  a  choice  of  procedures.  He  could  ap- 
point an  emergency  board  or  a  special  board 
to  investigate  the  dispute.  If  he  should  pre- 
fer the  emergency  board  route,  he  could  di- 
rect the  board  to  outline  the  facts  brtilnd 
the  dispute  and  to  make  recammendatlons 
for  a  settlement  within  a  period  of  80  days, 
with  the  right  to  extend  the  pcnrlod  for  an- 
other 00  days. 

Work  would  continue  during  that  time 
and  for  30  days  thereafter.  If  no  eetUement 
had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  "cool- 
Ing-ofl  period,"  the  President  oould  send  the 
report  to  Congrees  and  ask  for  leglsUtton;  or 
he  could  put  the  working  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  board  into  effect  far  up 
to  120  days,  to  allow  furtlxer  time  for  a  set- 
tlement; or  he  could  notify  the  parties  of 
his  intention  to  name  a  special  board.  This 
would  be  a  last-reaort  measiu*  looking  to- 
ward arbitration.  The  parties  would  then 
have  10  days  to  set  up  their  own  board  to 
make  a  final  and  binding  arbitration  of  the 
dispute.  If  they  should  faU  to  do  so.  the 
President  would  name  an  arbitration  board 
of  three,  with  one  repreaentatlve  of  each 
side  and  a  public  member.  Its  dectalon  would 
be  final  and  binding  for  not  longer  tlian  two 
years,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
grounded  on  fraud  or  vloUtlon  of  the  law  or 
the  Constitution. 

Elaboiate  though  it  is,  this  formula  has 
many  virtues.  It  would  extend  the  periods 
of  mediation  if  necessary.  It  would  (^>en  a 
variety  of  routes  to  :.  solution,  thtw  aUowlng 
flexibUlty  in  meeting  dlSerent  situations  and 
mtenslTying  pressure  for  agraament  becauM 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  route  might 
be  chosen.  It  would  discourage  employar  pro- 
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crutinatlon  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the 
9tKtU8  quo  by  putting  Into  effect  the  emer- 
gency board's  recommendations,  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  ordered.  Finally,  it  would  come  to 
compulsory  arbitration  only  If  all  else  failed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  In  continued 
operation  of  the  transportation  system. 

Of  course,  any  system  that  may  be  adopted 
should  extend  beyond  rallroculs  and  airlines 
to  other  Indvistriea  in  whlcb  continuous  op- 
eration Is  essential  to  tbe  public  interest. 
But  there  may  be  some  advantages  in  moving 
one  step  at  a  time.  The  hopefvU  thing  about 
this  bill  Is  that  It  may  provide  a  foimdatlon 
on  which  the  Administration  can  base  Its 
own  request  for  legislation.  The  recommen- 
datlona  on  this  subject  promised  by  the 
White  House  some  14  months  ago  have  not 
yet  been  forthcoming.  If  the  President's  ex- 
perts are  stUl  at  c:Ids  among  themselves,  he 
oould  at  least  conunend  to  Cktngress  the 
thoughtful  work  of  Mr.  Pickle. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jvme  12,  19871 

KZEPINC   THS   TBAINS   RUNNINa 

The  overwhelming  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  President  Johnson's  bill  to  avert 
a  national  railroad  strike  betokens  no  vast 
enthusiasm  for  the  complex  peace  formula. 
Bather  It  reflects  Congressional  recognition 
that  collective  bargaining  has  broken  down 
on  the  railroads  and  a  statutory  prod  is  need- 
ed to  keep  the  trains  running. 

The  bUl  will  have  toucher  sledding  In  the 
House,  where  efforts  will  be  made  to  substl- 
tirte  a  resolution  calling  for  seizure  of  the 
railroads.  The  controversy  may  continue  al- 
most up  to  the  strike  deadline  of  Jime  19. 
Undoubtedly  the  end  result  will  be  a  law 
embodying  the  Johnson  formiila  for  a  blend 
Of  negotiation,  mediation  and  compulsory 
arbitration. 

The  real  puzzle  la  why  such  laws  must  al- 
ways be  enacted  under  the  whip  of  a  strike 
crisis.  The  country  would  be  much  better  pro- 
tected If  Ck>ngress  gave  the  President  an  ap- 
propriate arsenal  of  weapons  to  ward  off  na- 
tional emergency  strikes  without  panicky  Im- 
provisation every  time  a  freeh  threat  arises. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  talk  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about  the  bill  In 
detail  and  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
thereof.  Therefore.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
AndkrsonI. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  applaud  the 
gentleman  publicly  for  the  Initiative 
which  the  gentleman  has  displayed,  and 
if  the  gentleman  Is  remiss  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  this  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchkr).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
genUonan  from  Texas  iMr.  PickleI  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, If  I  have  been  remiss  in  this  regard. 
I  wish  to  publicly  confess  that  fact  at 
this  time.  I  do  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  however,  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ever  at  any  time  received  any 
encouragement  whatsoever  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Honorable  Willard  Wirtz,  in  support 
of  his  bill  or  in  sui^ixut  of  any  similar 
legislation? 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  continue  for  Just  a 
moment.  I  understand  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  S59.  that  he  did  ask 
about  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
idential Task  Force  on  Emergency  Strike 
Legislation,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  W.  Willard 
Wirtz.  stated  that  perhaps  there  will 
never  be  any  such  recommendations 
upon  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder,  in  view  of 
that  fact,  whether  the  gentleman  has 
any  cause  to  twlieve  that  that  not  only 
will  he  have  the  support  of  this  minor- 
ity Member  of  this  body,  but  will  the 
gentleman  have  the  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  support  of  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  people  who 
control  the  majority  membership  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
reply  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  yes.  I  think 
we  do.  I  think  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  other  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  are  waiting  to  see  what 
will  happen  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  that  particular 
question  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  such  support  is 
coming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  going  to  establish  some 
type  or  kind  of  rules  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  rules  designed  to  be  of  help 
and  improvement  In  the  resolution  of 
these  labor  problems,  and  it  is  my  hope 
and  sincere  wish  that  they  shall  be 
shortly  forthcoming. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
I  could  be  as  sincere  and  sure  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  about  the  pros- 
pect of  this  or  any  other  type  of  similar 
legislation  being  submitted,  this  would 
ease  my  fears  with  respect  thereto.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reservations 
I  have — and  it  is  very  real  and  of  deep 
conviction — is  that  once  it  is  passed, 
once  we  push  this  whole  troublesome 
matter  bawk  to  January  31,  1969,  any 
Impetus  behind  the  bill  which  has  been 
offered  by  tfte  distinguished  gentleman 
or  which  has  been  offered  by  anyone 
else,  is  going  to  die  with  it,  together  with 
any  real  desire  and  drive  to  get  this  kind 
of  legislation  enacted  that  is  most  des- 
perately needed,  is  going  to  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  queetion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reaolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  559) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  559,  with  Mr.  Mills  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  is  recognized  for  IVi  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  is  recognized  for  IVi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
here  today  in  a  most  unusual  position. 
I  was  requested  by  the  President  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  we  have  before  us  today, 
and  because  of  my  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  introduced 
the  bUl.  If  the  House  was  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  this  legis- 
lation, it  was  necessary  that  hearings 
begin  promptly  and  continue  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  bear  me  out.  that  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  committee  have  been  prompt, 
they  have  not  been  delayed  in  any  re- 
spect. 

In  fact  we  interrupted  consideration 
of  a  very  important  piece  of  health  legis- 
lation in  order  to  take  up  this  bill.  We 
have  heard  every  witness  who  wanted  to 
be  heard  on  the  legislation.  I  did  this  be- 
cause I  felt  it  to  be  my  responsibility  to 
the  House  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Following  the  conclusion  of  our  hear- 
ings I  promptly  scheduled  executive 
sessions  for  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
we  met  as  promptly  as  possible  both 
morning  and  afternoon  and  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Yesterday  I  went  before  the  Rules 
Committee  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  present  the  facts  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  attempt  to  obtain  a  rule  so 
that  the  bill  would  be  considered  by  the 
House.  I  have  done  these  things  because 
I  felt  it  is  my  responsibility  to  do  so  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
opposed  to  this  bill  when  I  introduced  it, 
and  having  heard  all  the  witnesses  and 
all  the  testimony,  I  am  still  opposed  to 
it.  For  that  reason  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  to 
handle  the  bill  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  so  that  I  would  be  free  to  express 
my  opposition  to  it. 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action  for  the  Congress  to  take 
in  this  dispute.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  feels  that  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  presently  before  the  House, 
without  doubt,  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  facing  the  House.  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  position  although  I  certainly 
concede  to  those  gentlemen  their  right  to 
their  opinion  just  as  I  hope  they  will  con- 
cede to  me  my  right  to  disagree  with 
them. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  there  would 
be  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  if  the 
Congress  passed  no  legislation.  We  really 


do  not  know,  since  the  last  time  there  was 
a  nationwide  railroad  strike  without  the 
Federal  Government  having  authority  to 
Intervene  and  prevent  the  strike  from 
occurring  or  continuing,  was  in  1922.  For 
45  years  the  railroads  have  operated  un- 
der what  amounts  to  a  no-strike  um- 
brella. A  witness  for  the  railroads  pointed 
out  that  a  strike  would  cost  the  railroads 
$12  million  a  day  for  each  day  it 
continued. 

Even  if  I  am  wrong  In  my  assumption 
that  perhaps  the  Congress  would  be  bet- 
ter advised  to  do  nothing  in  this  case,  I 
think  the  bill  Isefore  us  is  deficient  in 
that  the  pressures  it  applies  are  com- 
pletely one  sided  and  apply  only  to  the 
unions. 

I  think  management  is  being  favored 
in  this  legislation.  When  free  men  are 
compelled  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  that  are  unacceptable  to  them, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  industry  for 
which  they  work  can  long  hope  to  remain 
under  private  ownership.  If  we  are  going 
to  take  away  freedom  from  the  "orking 
man  who  has  built  this  country,  I  am 
confident  we  will  eventually  balance  the 
scales  by  taking  away  the  right  of  busi- 
ness to  operate  for  private  profit  where 
wages  are  set  by  Govenunent  imder  com- 
pulsion. 

A  number  of  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  this  bill  during  its  consideration 
in  executive  session  designed  to  equalize 
the  burden  of  the  bill  by  giving  manage- 
ment incentives  to  negotiate  through  col- 
lective bargaining  that  management  does 
not  have  under  this  bill.  I  expect  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  this  effect  when 
they  are  offered. 

Our  committee  also  adopted  another 
amendment  during  executive  considera- 
tion which  later  was  reconsidered  and 
was  then  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  which 
would  have  assured  that  the  employees 
affected  by  this  dispute  would  receive 
wages  comparable  to  wages  of  other  per- 
sons holding  similar  Jobs  throughout 
America.  If  this  amendment  had  carried, 
my  attitude  toward  the  bill  might  have 
been  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  pres- 
entation I  desire  to  make  on  the  bill.  At 
this  time  I  request  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel].  the  ranking 
majority  member  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  to  take 
charge  of  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  faces 
a  most  difficult  situation.  Next  Monday 
at  12:01  ajn.  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  will  occur  unless  Congress  passes 
some  sort  of  legislation  t>etween  now  and 
then.  As  a  practical  matter  then— this 
means  we  have  to  pass  legislation  and  get 
It  to  the  White  House  by  Saturday — so 
there  isn't  very  much  time  available  to 
us. 

Our  committee  has  brought  to  the 
House  today  a  bill  that  none  of  us  really 
wanted  to  vote  for.  The  bill  provides  a 
means  of  settlement  of  the  current  labor- 
management  dispute  in  the  railroad  in- 
custry  that  should  have  been  settled  by 
collective  bargaining.  There  is  not  a 
member  of  our  committee— and  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  does  not  feel  that  the  proper 


way  for  this  dispute  to  have  been  settled 
is  through  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. That  Is  the  way  labor  disputes 
should  be  settled  and  that  is  the  way  this 
one  should  have  been  settled.  But  we  have 
to  face  facts  and  the  facts  are  that  In 
this  case  collective  bargaining  has  failed. 
Unless  we  pass  legislation  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  will  occur  and  this  strike 
will  have  very  serious  consequences  on 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  our  defense  ef- 
fort throughout  the  United  States,  the 
health  and  safety  of  numerous  segments 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  strength 
of  our  economy. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year  the  President  pointed  out  the 
consequences  of  a  nationwide  strike. 

Members  can  find  a  summary  of  the 
situation  in  the  committee  Report  No. 
353  beginning  on  page  9: 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike  three- 
quarters  of  a  mUlion  rail  commuters  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  alone  would 
be  unable  to  take  their  trains  to  work. 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to  many 
major  cities  would  be  halted  at  once. 

Actual  food  shortages  could  soon  occur  In 
several  cities. 

Some  health  hazards  would  develop.  For 
example,  suppUes  of  chlorine  used  to  purify 
community  water  supplies  would  grow  short. 

The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  140,000 
workers,  would  cease  operations  almost  at 
once. 

Many  other  industries  which  rely  heavUy 
on  the  railroads — such  as  metal  mining,  steel, 
chemicals — would  be  badly  crippled  and  soon 
begin  to  close  down. 

For  a  week  or  more  most  factories  could 
operate  from  their  inventories.  Soon,  short- 
ages and  bottlenecks  would  begin  to  curtaU 
production  drastically.  A  spreading  epidemic 
of  lost  production  and  lost  Jobs  would  sweep 
through  the  Nation. 

A  1 -month  strike  would  reduce  the  gross 
national  ]>roduct  by  13  percent.  That  would 
be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  total 
decline  that  occurred  in  the  Nation's  worst 
postwar  recession.  It  would  drive  the  unem- 
ployment rate  up  to  16  percent — for  the  first 
time  since  1040 — ^putting  millions  of  workers 
out  of  jobs. 

In  short,  a  railroad  strike  would  affect 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation. 
It  would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Each  day 
the  strike  continued  would  bring  pyramiding 
losses  in  goods,  services  and  Income — losses 
which  can  never  be  fuUy  regained.  A  pro- 
longed strike  oould  weU  break  the  back  of  the 
Nation's  stable  prosperity  for  some  period  to 
come. 

Beyond  this,  there  remains  the  Impact  of 
a  rail  strike  on  defense  production,  and  par- 
ticularly on  our  600,000  brave  servicemen  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  example: 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight  shipped 
by  the  Defense  Department  is  moved  by  the 
Nation's  railroads.  A  strike  would  materially 
disrupt  these  vital  operations. 

Shipments  of  ammunition  wiU  be  critlcaUy 
affected.  During  AprU  210,000  tons  of  am- 
munition are  scheduled  to  move  to  x>cfrtm  for 
overseas  shipment.  About  17e,0(X>  tons  are 
going  by  raU. 

Production  of  ammunition  wlU  be  hin- 
dered. Sulphuric  acid  a  key  Ingredient  for 
ammunition,  moves  only  by  rallcar. 

The  movement  of  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  for 
our  combat  and  transport  aircraft  heavily 
depends  on  rallrofuls. 

The  M-'48  tank  and  other  heavy  military 
equipment  used  In  Vietnam  can  be  shipped 
only  by  rail. 

Strategic  missiles  such  as  Polaris  and 
Mlnuteman  are  moved  by  specially  equipped 
rallcars. 


Faced  with  this  situation,  the  majority 
of  our  committee  voted  to  report  this 
bill  to  the  House. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
establishes  machinery  for  settlement  of 
the  current  dispute.  It  is  limited  strictly 
to  the  dispute  involving  the  shopcraft 
unions — which  has  already  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  twice  this  year  in 
two  bills  extending  the  no-strike  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

As  reported  by  our  committee,  the  bill 
is  identical  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday.  It  establishes  a 
five-man  special  Iward  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  which  will  engage  In 
mediation  for  the  first  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  special  lx>ard  can  lead  to  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  during  this 
period;  however,  if  this  does  not  prove 
possible,  at  the  end  of  30  days  the  special 
board  will  hold  hearings  at  which  time 
each  side  to  the  dispute  may  present  its 
views  as  to  whether  or  not  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Pahy  Panel  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  should  be 
placed  in  effect,  and  what  modifications, 
if  any,  should  be  made  in  those  recom- 
mendations. At  the  end  of  30  additional 
days  the  special  tjoard  is  to  make  a  final 
determination  which  is  intended  to  in- 
corcMsrate  the  recommendations  of  the 
Fahy  Panel  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
determination  is:  First,  in  the  public 
Interest,  second,  achieves  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
efforts  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
case,  third,  will  protect  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  fourth,  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  determination  of  the  Special 
Board  Ls  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
60th  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  reso- 
lution. This  determination,  unless  modi- 
fled  by  the  parties  in  the  meantime,  will 
go  into  effect  on  the  90th  day  after  the 
enactment  of  the  resolution  and  will  re- 
main in  effect  for  such  period  as  the 
Specie^  Board  may  determine,  but  for 
no  longer  than  2  years  from  January  1. 
1967.  The  determination  is  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  though  it  had  been  entered 
into  through  the  ordinary  process  of  col- 
lective bargaiiiing  under  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  This  means  that  the  wages  and 
woiicing  conditions  established  imder 
this  determination  will  remain  in  effect 
through  December  31,  1968,  and  may  be 
modified  thereafter  through  the  ordinary 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
through  the  flllng  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  section  6  notices  with  the 
normal  bargaining  and  mediation  proce- 
dures of  the  act  applicable  thereafter. 

One  thing  needs  to  be  especially  noted 
at  this  point  because  the  legislative  his- 
tory in  this  regard  was  apparently  over- 
looked by  the  courts  in  connection  with 
Public  Law  88-108,  passed  in  1963.  deal- 
ing with  the  railroad  work  rules  dispute. 
The  issues  Involved  in  this  dispute  which 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Special  Board 
may  at  any  time — and  I  emphasise  at 
any  time — be  resolved  by  the  parties 
themselves  reaching  agreement,  llie  par- 
ties may  reach  agreement  during  the 
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mediation  process  before  the  qjecisd 
board.  They  may  reach  agreement  while 
the  special  board  Is  holding  its  hearings. 
They  may  reach  agreement  after  the 
Special  Board  has  held  Its  hearings  and 
before  the  90th  day  after  the  enactment 
of  the  resolution.  The  parties  may  reach 
agreement  at  any  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution  and  before  De- 
conber  31.  1968.  The  parties  also  have 
a  duty  to  continue  to  bargain  with  each 
other  on  the  issues  involved  in  this  dis- 
pute during  the  entire  time  the  Board's 
determination  Is  In  effect.  The  difference 
between  the  bargaining  on  the  Issues 
which  I  am  now  referring  to  and  the 
bargaining  procedures  provided  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  is  that  no  statutory 
deadlines  are  operative  imder  this  proce- 
dure, whereas  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  certain  time  limitations  apply  after 
which  further  and  different  procedures 
take  effect.  Perhaps  an  illustration  will 
make  this  a  bit  clearer. 

When  a  notice  is  filed  under  section 
6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  a  conference 
must  be  held  at  a  time  specified  In  the 
notice  and  bargaining  must  continue  for 
at  least  30  days.  If  the  dispute  Is  not  re- 
solved during  this  period  of  bargaining 
then  matters  are  frozen  for  10  days  fur- 
ther after  the  termination  of  the  confer- 
ence and  then  at  that  point  either  party 
may  request  the  services  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  and.  so  long  as  the 
National  Mediation  Board  Is  engaging  In 
mediatory  efforts,  no  strike  and  no 
change  in  work  rules  Is  permitted.  When 
the  Mediation  Board  determines  that  its 
efforts  are  imsuccessful  it  notifies  the 
parties  and  they  are  frozen  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days.  During  this  period  If  the 
President  appoints  an  Emergency  Board, 
the  status  quo  remains  frozen  for  an  ad- 
ditional 60  days.  These  are  the  procedures 
that  are  followed  in  normal  collective 
bargaining  under  the  Railway  I^bor  Act. 
However,  imder  this  bUl  the  rates  of  pay 
and  working  conditions  which  are  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  determination  of 
the  Si>ecl&l  Mediation  Panel  will  con- 
tinue In  effect  and  at  no  time  before  the 
end  of  the  period  set  by  the  Special 
Board  may  the  parties  engage  in  a  strike, 
or  make  any  changes,  other  than  by 
agreement,  in  rates  of  pay  or  working 
conditions  Involved  in  the  current  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  held 
very  extensive  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  we  considered  it  in  great  detail 
In  our  executive  sessions.  A  number  of 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  bill  but 
with  the  exception  of  amendments  mak- 
ing the  bill  conform  exactly  to  the  meas- 
ure as  passed  by  the  other  body,  all  of 
these  amendments  were  rejected.  I  am 
sure  that  some,  if  not  most,  of  these 
amendments  will  be  offered  today  while 
the  resolution  Is  being  considered  so 
perhf^x  it  might  be  helpful  If  I  discussed 
acme  of  them  briefly. 

One  amendment  which  was  offered 
would  have  combined  the  features  of  the 
resolution  presently  before  us  with  sei- 
zure of  the  railroads.  Seizure  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  during  our  hear- 
ings and  the  witnesses  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  for  the  railroads  expressed 
opposition  while  witnesses  on  behalf  of 


labor  stated  that  they  favored  seizure. 
One  witness  on  behalf  of  the  unions 
stated  that  if  Congress  was  to  pass 
legislation — such  as  the  resolution  pres- 
ently pending  before  us — ^he  proposed 
eventual  nationaliaation  of  the  entire 
railroad  industry.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  against  this  particular 
amendment,  primarily,  as  I  understand 
It,  on  the  grounds  that  the  amendment 
would  unfairly  discriminate  against  the 
railroads. 

Two  other  seizure  amendments  were 
offered,  one  of  them  proposing  straight 
seizure  of  the  railroads  as  a  means  for 
settling  the  dispute  with  seizure  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  procedures  of  the 
resolution.  Another  amendment  offered 
provided  seizure  of  profits  of  the  rail- 
roads during  the  period  the  dispute  is 
unsettled. 

These  amendments  were  rejected  es- 
sentially for  the  same  reasons  I  have 
already  stated. 

Other  amendments  were  offered,  all 
proceeding  pretty  much  on  the  theory 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  put 
additional  pressures  on  railroad  manage- 
ment and  to  provide  penalties  against  the 
railroads  for  the  period  during  which  the 
dispute  is  not  settled.  These  amend- 
ments, as  I  mentioned,  were  rejected  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  voted  against  this  bill. 
I  know  that  none  of  the  members  who 
voted  against  the  bill  favor  a  railroad 
strike.  I  am  confident  that  none  of  them 
want  to  see  the  railroads  seized.  The  bill 
and  the  amendments  do  indicate  that 
there  was  serious  disagreement  on  our 
committee  over  the  best  means  of  set- 
tling this  dispute.  The  theory  on  which 
these  amendments  were  offered  was  that 
they  would  encourage  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  thereby  lead  to  a 
settlement  of  this  dispute  In  the  way  that 
it  should  have  been  handled  in  the  first 
place — settled  by  the  parties  themselves 
through  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  agree  that  this  approach 
was  the  best.  As  I  stated  when  I  began 
my  remarlES,  I  do  not  believe  any  member 
of  our  committee  really  wanted  to  vote 
for  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today.  I 
know  I  did  not.  H  the  biU  had  been 
amended,  I  still  think  all  of  us  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have  to  vote  on 
even  the  amended  bill.  All  of  us  wanted 
to  see  this  problem  resolved  through  col- 
lective bargaining  without  any  congres- 
sional intervention  whatsoever. 

But  we  have  to  face  facts.  As  matters 
now  stand  it  appears  that  if  the  Congress 
does  not  pass  this  legislation  this  week 
we  will  face  a  nationwide  strike  starting 
at  12:01  a.m.  next  Monday  morning. 

With  the  critical  situation  facing  us 
in  Vietnam  and  the  grave  impact  such 
a  strike  would  have  on  our  defense  efforts 
and  economy  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
the  risk  of  having  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  beginning  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  that  my  colleagues 


imderstand  something  of  the  history  and 
issues  Involved.  There  are  about  750,000 
railway  employees.  Roughly  600,000  of 
these  In  14  railway  brotherhoods  have 
already  settled  their  problems  with  rail- 
way management.  There  are  signed  con- 
tracts between  the  parties  which  extend 
for  a  year  from  January  1,  1967.  In  short, 
72  percent  of  the  railway  workers  are 
already  covered  by  existing  contracts  and 
are  not  a  party  to  this  dispute. 

There  are  10  brotherhoods  involved  in 
this  dispute  comprising  137,000  shop- 
workers,  consisting  primarily  of  journey- 
men mechanics,  their  helpers,  and  ap- 
prentices, powerhouse  employees,  and 
railway  shop  laborers.  They  comprise  28 
percent  of  the  employees  working  on 
railways. 

Some  time  ago  notices  were  served  by 
the  brotherhoods  asking  for  a  20-percent 
wage  increase,  a  change  in  vacation 
schedule,  and  other  changes  in  work 
rules. 

The  carriers  offered  a  5-percent  in- 
crease for  a  1-year  period.  The  eight 
brotherhoods  proposed  a  2-year  contract 
with  a  6V^-percent  increase  for  1967,  and 
a  5-i)ercent  further  increase  for  196«, 
plus  12»/^  cents  inequity  adjustments  for 
1967  and  an  additional  12  Ms  cents  ad- 
justment in  1968.  To  these  two  offers 
there  was  disagreement  between  the 
parties. 

Pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
the  President  then  appointed  an  Emer- 
gency Board  which  proposed  a  5-percent 
pay  Increase  for  1967,  and  recommended 
a  job  evaluation  to  determine  the  in- 
equity adjustments  and  the  employees 
to  be  covered.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted in  entirety  by  the  railroads  and 
rejected  in  entirety  by  the  brotherhoods. 

There  was  a  20-day  extension  by  Con- 
gress to  give  the  President  a  chance  to 
appoint  a  new  Panel.  As  Chairman  of  this 
Panel  the  President  appointed  Judge 
Pahy,  recently  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  Panel  recommended  a  6- 
percent  increase  for  18  months  beginning 
January  1.  1967,  with  three  5-cent  In- 
equity adjustments  during  the  18-month 
period.  The  recommendation  of  the  Panel 
with  respect  to  the  6-percent  increase 
for  18  months  was  accepted  by  the 
carriers  but  they  rejected  the  three  5-cent 
Increases.  The  rec(»nmendations  were  re- 
jected entirely  by  the  unions. 

This  is  where  the  matter  stands  as  of 
today,  except  that  the  last  extension 
voted  by  the  Congress  for  mediation  pur- 
poses will  expire  at  midnight,  June  18. 

A  second  matter  that  the  House  will 
certainly  consider  Is  the  effect  and  Im- 
pact of  a  nationwide  railway  strike  which 
could  occur  on  next  Monday. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike, 
three  quarters  of  a  million  rail  commut- 
ers in  the  country  would  be  imable  to 
take  trains  to  work. 

Second.  Shipments  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs to  many  major  cities  would  halt  at 
once. 

Third.  Actual  food  shortages  could 
soon  occur  in  several  large  cities. 

Fourth.  Some  health  hazards  would 
develop;  for  example,  supplies  of  chlorine 
used  to  purify  community  water  supplies 
would  grow  short. 
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Fifth.  The  coal  mining  industry  with 
140,000  workers  would  cease  operations 
almost  at  once. 

Sixth.  Industries  which  rely  on  the 
railroads  in  the  heavy  Industry  field  such 
as  steel,  automobiles,  and  chemicals 
would  be  badly  crippled  and  soon  begin 
to  close  down. 

Seventh.  In  1  month,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  go  to  15  percent. 

In  short,  a  railroad  strike  would  affect 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  increase  the  cost  of  Uvlng 
substantially. 

However,  more  Important  than  the 
economy  would  be  the  effect  on  the  de- 
fense production  and  500,000  servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight 
shipped  by  the  Defense  Department  is 
moved  by  the  Nation's  railroads.  A  strike 
would  materially  disrupt  these  opera- 
tions. In  April,  210,000  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion moved  to  ports  for  overseas  ship- 
ments. About  175,000  tons  go  by  rail.  The 
movement  of  gas  and  jet  fuels  for  combat 
and  transport  aircraft  heavily  depends 
on  the  railroads.  All  other  heavy  mUltary 
equipment  used  in  Vietnam  can  be 
shipped  only  by  rail.  Strategic  missiles 
such  as  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  are 
moved  by  specially  equipped  raU  car- 
riers. 

It  is  true  that  the  brotherhoods  offered 
to  carry  all  needed  supplies  for  Vietnam 
or  the  general  welfare.  However,  the  De- 
fense Department  testified  by  virtue  of  a 
previous  experience  In  this  field  that 
there  had  been  "chaos"  and  that  such  a 
plan  was  totally  unworkable.  From  all  of 
the  testimony  that  was  Introduced,  I  feel 
sure  that  most  of  the  committee  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  only  impractical 
but  almost  totally  impossible  to  separate 
defense  materials  from  nondefense  mate- 
rials and  transport  those  materials  with 
any  efficiency  or  speed.  It  appeared  fiir- 
ther  that  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
short  period  of  time  to  establish  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  guidelines 
required  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operaUon  of  the  railroads  carrying  only 
those  items  of  freight  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  national  defense 
and  piiblic  healUi. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House  re- 
alize that  only  the  most  compelling  con- 
siderations would  lead  the  committee  to 
report  legislation  to  the  House  which 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  labor  and 
management.  However,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  if  this  labor  dis- 
pute ifl  allowed  to  progress  to  the  point  of 
a  nationwide  rail  strike,  it  would  have 
serious  effects  upon  the  security  and  the 
health  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  commit- 
tee did  report  the  bill  as  requested  by  the 
President.  All  other  questions,  sudi  as 
economic  problems  between  the  parties, 
seizure  of  the  railroads,  and  others,  were 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  alternative  methods  sug- 
gested by  the  respective  parties  simply 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  the  proposed  shutdown 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  had  such  seri- 
ous implications  that  these  matters  could 
not  be  brought  before  the  House  and  that 


this  was  the  only  form  of  legislation  it 
could  recommend  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bare  essentltals  of 
the  blU  provide- 
First.  For  the  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  a  five-man  Special  Board  to  as- 
sist the  i>artles  In  completing  their  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  resolution  of 
the  remaining  Issues  In  the  di^TUte. 

Second.  The  bill  directs  the  Special 
Board  to  attempt  by  mediation  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  dispute  and 
thereby  complete  the  collective-bargain- 
ing process. 

Third,  "nie  legislation  further  pro- 
vides that  if  there  is  no  agreement  30 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Special  Board  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  proposal  made  to  the  parties 
by  the  Special  Mediation  Panel  in  its 
report  to  the  President  of  April  22.  1967. 
Fourth.  It  provides  further  that  the 
Special  Board  shall  make  its  determina- 
tion on  or  before  the  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution.  Section  5 
provides  that  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
within  90  days,  the  findings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Board  shall  go  into  effect  and  shall 
last  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  the  simplest 
language,  gives  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  President  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  for  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  All 
of  them  gave  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  proposal,  without  any  modification  of 
any  kind. 

The  committee  or  portions  of  the  com- 
mittee met  twice  with  the  President  to 
discuss  the  matter.  At  the  first  meeting, 
there  was  present  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, now  the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  formerly  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, who  had  vsist  experience 
in  the  labor  relations  field  when  he  rep- 
resented the  United  Steelworkers.  He 
strongly  recommended  this  legislation. 
The  Attorney  General  was  sdso  present 
and  recommended  the  legislation. 

In  the  second  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  the  President  had  present  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
chairmen  of  Uie  respective  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Members. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  this  legislation  has 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  four  de- 
partments of  the  administration  and 
hearings  \n  both  the  House  and  Senate 
extending  over  several  weeks.  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  all  avenues  of 
settlement  were  explored  and  it  was  only 
after  testimony  in  executive  session  by 
both  labor  and  management  that  no 
agreement  was  possible  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  brought  to  the  fioor.  I  know  this 
conomittee  will  give  all  of  this  its  very 
best  thought  on  the  debate  that  is  about 
to  take  place. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNGKU.]. 

Mr.  DINOELXl  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  f rloid  for  shielding. 

I  noted  in  a  release  not  k«ig  back  that 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  controversy  to 
which  the  gentleman  alluded  with  regard 
to  the  problem  of  commuters  has  been 
settled  with  a  settlement  far  more  gener- 
ous than  that  which  the  rest  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  had  piMnted  out.  The 
settlement  is  50  cents  an  hour  to  be  re- 
ceived January  1, 1967 ;  and  on  November 
1.  1967.  23  cents;  and  on  August  1,  1968, 
27  cents;  increases  in  lunch  time  and  an 
increased  vacation  package  and  added 
pay  holidays,  bringing  the  wage  settle- 
ment, as  near  as  I  can  figure,  to  $3.70, 
effective  January  1,  1968,  which  Is  far  In 
excess  of  the  level  which  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

These  facts  I  regard  as  an  Indictment 
of  the  ^dustry,  and  point  out  the  fact 
that  collective  bargaining  is  still  possible, 
and  I  say  this  is  also  an  Indictment  of 
the  parties  to  the  matter. 

So  the  question  of  large  numbers  of 
commuters  who  might  be  denied  access 
to  employment  and  from  employment  to 
homes  is  not  as  lai^e  as  the  administra- 
tion would  have  us  believe.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  In  Justifi- 
cation to  what  the  gentleman  has  said — 
or  maybe  not  in  justification,  I  do  not 
know  which— that  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  is  not  applicable  to  this  dispute  in 
my  opinion  because  It  is  purdy  a  com- 
muter railway,  but  it  is  one  which  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  city  of  New 
York  and  also  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  relations  between  them  are  dif- 
ferent. New  York  City  itself  Is  one  of  the 
highest  cost-of-living  centers  in  the 
country.  So  you  do  have  oUier  factors 
involved,  certainly  not  related  to  this 
dispute.  The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  yes- 
terday was  granted  $22.6  million  by  the 
Housing  and  Urtian  Devel<«jment  Ad- 
ministration here  in  Washington.  This 
railway  is  heavily  subsidized  by  dty. 
State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man indicated  these  parties  were  far 
apart,  and  I  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  may  misinterpret  exactly 
the  position. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  used  19  per- 
cent, and  yet  it  was  testified  on  page 
242  of  the  hearings  that  the  carrier  pro- 
posal is  a  5-percent  general  increase  for 
1  year  from  January  1.  1967.  The  union 
proposal  is  a  6.5-percent  general  in- 
crease, and  a  12. 5-cent  inequity  adjust- 
ment for  skilled  men  for  1  year,  and  a 
5-i>ercent  general  increase  and  a  12.5- 
cent  inequity  adjustment  for  skilled  men 
for  the  second  year.  And  as  part  of  the 
original  management  package,  as  was 
testified  to,  they  agreed  that  there  should 
be  an  inequity  adjustment  made  to  the 
men  which  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
5  percent.  So  that  the  difference  between 
the  parties  actnally.  in  an  overall  in- 
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crease.  Is  sometlilng  like — as  I  think  the 
gentleman  pointed  out— between  1  and 
1.5  cents,  plus  doing  away  with  the  com- 
pression suffered  by  the  skilled  people. 
Both  were  In  agreement  on  that  prin- 
ciple. This  Just  seems  that  the  railroads 
have  not  offered  the  basics,  whereas  the 
unions  have  said  12.5  cents  a  year  for  2 
years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  cotild  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  some  of  the  statements 
if  I  imderstood  him  correctly,  and  that 
was  that  they  were  not  far  apart.  The 
only  true  evaluation  I  can  get  from  the 
evidence  of  an  offer,  If  I  can  pin  It  down 
as  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  railroads, 
Is  5  or  6  percent,  based  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  Emergency  Board  No.  169.  or 
the  Fahy  Panel.  That  is  the  only  evi- 
dence that  I  can  find  concretely  that  the 
railroads  made  that  kind  of  an  offer.  If 
they  accepted  what  the  Panel  foimd,  be- 
cause they  made  that  kind  of  an  offer. 
I  find  no  offer  where  they  offered  any- 
thing with  respect  to  Inequities  because 
they  said  they  wanted  a  Job  evaluation, 
and  they  said  they  were  willing  to  abide 
by  the  job  evaluation,  as  I  understood  it, 
which  was  suggested  by  either  the  first 
or  the  second.  Emergency  Board. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer 
the  gentleman  also  to  the  testimony  of 
Mi*.  Wolfe  on  page  182  of  the  hearings, 
when  he  testified  the  second  time,  stating 
that  the  carriers'  offer,  the  final  offer, 
as  was  stated  by  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  169,  was  that  they 
would  offer  a  5-percent  increase  plus 
a  correction  of  inequities.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  And  Job  evaluation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  railroads  have  never 
taken  the  position  that  they  would  not 
correct  the  compression  that  had  ex- 
alted In  the  skUled  wages  which  could 
be  a  matter  simply  of  negotiations  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  payment? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  that  is  true.  But 
the  gentleman  failed  to  tell  the  House 
here  that  If  you  had  the  Job  evaluation, 
there  is  contention  on  the  part  of  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  to  this,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  you  have  a  Job  evaluation 
based  on  the  usual  concept  of  the  Job 
evaluation,  there  would  be  a  lowering 
of  the  rates  in  some  of  these  skills.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  that  situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Leighty's 
testimony  In  which  he  states  flatly  that 
there  would  not  be  any  loss  of  wages  by 
anyone  under  the  formula  that  is  In- 
volved In  the  Job  evaluation  criteria  as 
used  In  Emergency  Board  No.  169  report; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  as  I  imderstood 
him.  Maybe  that  is  what  he  might  have 
testtfled.  but  that  is  not  as  I  imderstood 
the  testimony  given  by  management. 
They  were  willing  to  have  Job  evaluation. 
But  the  dispute  Involves,  I  think  if  you 
want  to  be  technical  about  this.  Is 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  employees, 
of  these  137,000  are  In  fact  skilled.  Some 
of  these  people  they  claim  are  no  more 
machinists  than  you  or  I  are.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  Is  true  or  not.  But  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  Job  evaluation  to  decide 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
peoide  are  akiUed  or  unskilled  by  a  de- 
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termination  and  finding  of  what  kind  of 
Job  they  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  a  very  deep  one  between  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
parties  are  close  together  or  terribly  far 
apart,  because  it  go«s  to  a  fundamental 
issue.  Some  of  us  believe  that  if  the 
parties  have  pressure  put  on  them,  they 
are  close  enough  to  complete  thelr 
bargaining. 

I  do  not  want  the  Impression  to  be 
left  that  the  parties  are  so  far  apart 
that  they  would  not  complete  their  bar- 
gaining. Because  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  I  respect  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  may  well  draw  that  con- 
clusion himself  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Ijet  me  reply. 

When  Mr.  Ramseiy  and  Mr.  Wolfe, 
speaking  before  the  committee  In  the 
first  hour  of  our  executive  session,  as 
they  were  ready  to  leave  I  said  "I  want 
to  be  sure  there  Is  no  misunderstanding. 
You  are  not  close  together  in  your  l>ar- 
gainlng" — do  I  state  that  correctly?  On 
one  side  there  Is  an  offer  of  between  5 
and  eVi  percent  and  on  the  other  side 
they  refused  it,  and  both  gentlemen  said, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Wait  a  minute  now.  Not 
on  the  percentages. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman.  I  just  want  to  reply 
and  say  that  this  is  In  the  testimony  and 
I  want  to  pin  it  down  that  they  are  now 
approximately  15  percent  apart  and 
both  of  them  said  they  were  not  close 
together. 

The  gentleman  can  read  that  in  the 
testimony  and  It  will  be  revealed  to  him. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is 
or  must  be  some  major  difference  or  the 
parties  would  have  gotten  together  by 
now.  Both  parties  were  in  the  hearings 
and  the  Pahy  Panel  points  it  out.  They 
said  there  is  a  wage  compression  dif- 
ferential there.  Both  parties  said  they 
cannot  correct  that  In  a  single  step,  as 
the  unions  apparent^  want  to  do.  Yet, 
both  management  and  the  unions  so 
stated  in  the  hearings  tliat  it  could  not 
be  done  in  a  single  step. 

Management  did  agree  to  the  Job  eval- 
uation and  put  in  escrow  funds  to  tmn- 
dleit. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  My  understanding  Is 
pursuant  to  what  the  gentleman  said. 
If  you  will  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Schoene,  who  was  the  attorney,  as  I  re- 
call for  one  of  the  brotherhoods,  he  said 
this  was  the  real  Issue  and  they  were 
now  bargaining  by  percentage,  thereby 
removing  the  compressions.  The  pomt 
they  brought  out  in  the  hearing  was 
that  to  be  relieved  from  these  compres- 
sions they  must  reward  those  who  are 
skilled  over  those  who  are  unskilled.  I 
believe  I  stated  Just  what  the  gentlenum 
said.       

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  OTTINOER.  As  to  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  resolution,  I  thtak 
the  gentleman  attempted  to  put  the  total 
responsibility  on  tills  side  of  the  aisle  by 
saying  that  this  was  the  administration's, 
and  solely  an  administration  proposal! 
The  gentleman  does  support  the  proposal 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  559;  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Then  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  resolution  would  not 
have  passed  out  of  the  committee  were 
It  not  for  the  support  of  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  If  my 
side  had  not  been  present  in  the  room, 
it  would  have  been  defeated  according 
to  my  feelings  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6.  among 
Democrat  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  But  the  majority  was 
not  on  our  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  Democrat  ma- 
jority were  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  any  other  alternative 
as  between  supporting  this  legislation 
and  bringing  chaos  to  this  country? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  comes  a  time 
when  I  figiu-e  you  must  either  have  to 
accept  responsibility  or  you  fail  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  Senator  Morse,  who  han- 
dled this  joint  resolution  for  the  major- 
ity, for  the  leadership,  and  for  the 
President  in  the  Senate,  put  it  best.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  agreed 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman.  But 
most  eloquently  he  said  tliat  there  are 
three  parties  In  a  dispute  of  this  kind: 
there  is  labor,  there  is  management,  and 
there  is  public  mterest.  I  concluded  from 
reading  liis  testimony  that  he  felt  that 
the  public  interest  was  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  entire  dispute,  and  that  some- 
where, sometime,  and  someplace  If  you 
are  not  going  to  have  a  strike  which 
would  affect  the  national  interests  and 
the  national  defense,  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  to  measure  up 
to  what  they  believed  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  have  always  opposed 
compulsory  arbitration.  I  am  a  free  en- 
terpriser. I  have  always  believed  that 
labor  and  management  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  across  the  table 
and  to  settle  their  own  differences  with- 
out the  interference  of  Government.  But 
In  this  particular  case  the  Government 
did  not  deprive,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
two  parties  of  the  right  to  sit  down  across 
the  table  and  deal  at  arm's  length.  But 
both  sides  said  that  they  could  not  get 
together.  Therefore,  the  right  to  bargain 
freely  was  of  no  benefit  to  either  party, 
was  it,  because  it  absolutely  did  not  work. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  was  the  result  of 
almost  4  months  of  bargaining  before  the 
Emergency  Board  was  appointed,  and 
roughly  another  60  days  during  which  it 
was  again  discussed.  There  was  roughly 
another  20  days  In  which  the  Fahy 
Panel  discussed  it,  and  still  we  did  not 
get  an  acceptance  by  the  parties  of  the 
work  of  the  two  boards  as  a  final  solu- 
tion, nor  did  they  come  to  a  separate  and 


independent  conclusion  of  their  own 
upon  which  they  could  agree  as  a  resolt 
of  those  tlu-ee  efforts  at  bargaining,  and 
consequently  we  are  here  with  this  legis- 
lation today. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  what  value  to  union 
labor  is  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
if  they,  themselves,  say  that  they  carmot 
get  together?  They  have  not  forfeited  any 
right  if  the  thing  does  not  work.  It  does 
not  look  to  me  like  the  mere  right  to 
bargain  is  of  any  value  unless  the  parties 
can  bargain  and  get  something  out  of  It. 

Apparently  all  bargaining  activities  in 
this  Instance  have  broken  down,  and  as 
much  as  I  would  certainly  hate  to  vote 
for  a  compulsory  bargaining  measure, 
I  still  think  the  interests  of  all  the  boys 
we  have  overseas,  the  future  security  of 
this  country,  and  the  welfare  and  health 
of  190  million  people  should  not  be  taken 
away  merely  because  100,000  people  can- 
not make  a  deal  with  their  own  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  In  the  committee  and  in  the 
House  are  extremely  sjrmpathetlc  with 
the  tough  Job  that  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  had  In  coming  up  with  this 
piece  of  legislation.  X  am  confident  that 
In  the  hearings  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  listen  to  both  sides  in  reviewing  the 
offers  and  counteroffers  between  man- 
agement and  the  unions,  to  review  in 
detaU  the  events — In  depth — leading  up 
to  their  decision  to  bring  out  this  resolu- 
tion. However,  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
analyzing  this  whole  matter  now,  we 
should  not  spend  too  much  time  in  re- 
viewing here  on  the  floor  of  the  Com- 
mittee how  far  the  parties  are  apart  in 
their  offers  and  counteroffers.  What  we 
are  charged  with  here  today,  tonight,  and 
tomorrow,  is  the  responsibiUty  of  coming 
up  with  a  Joint  resolution  that  will  return 
to  the  bargaining  parties  the  right  of  free 
bargaining  under  normal  circumstances, 
yet  solve  this  knotty  problnn  because  of 
Vietnam.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  interject 
ourselves  into  their  bargaining  by  dis- 
cussing who  did  or  did  not  make  the 
fairest  offer. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  May  I  say  that  those 
are  Issues  for  the  Board  itself  to  hear  and 
mediate  and  bring  the  parties  together 
upon.  Then,  if  there  Is  no  decision,  this 
would  be  their  duty  under  this  legislation. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  panel  then 
to  make  a  final  decision  if  they  were  not 
able  to  bring  them  together  in  mediation. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  hope  we  do  not  try  to 
decide  that  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  In- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  observation 
that  72  percent  of  organized  labor  have 
effected  a  settlement  with  industry,  and 
only  28  percent  have  not.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  72  percent  that  effected  settle- 
ment did  It  through  collective  bargain- 
ing, or  was  this  as  a  result  of  some  rec- 
ommendation by  an  appointed  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  They  did  It  entirely 
through  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 


any  thoughts  or  opinlcms  he  can  express 
as  to  why  72  percent  can  effect  a  settle- 
ment through  collective  bargaining  with 
management  and  labor  working  to- 
gether, and  in  28  peromt  management 
and  labor  could  not?  Can  tiie  gentleman 
point  out  any  great  area  of  difference? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  try  to,  and 
this  would  be  only  an  opinion. 

I  l>elleve  in  the  14  brotherhoods  tliat 
have  settled.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
those  are  the  less  skilled.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  accept 
tills,  and  I  take  this  only  from  what 
these  brotherhoods  in  dispute  tell  me. 
They  settled  for  5  percent  across  the 
board,  and  signed  a  contract.  The  skilled 
brotherhoods  which  supposedly  are  in- 
volved are  eight  in  number.  They  be- 
lieve there  are  inequities  as  a  result  of 
this  compression,  which,  may  I  say,  latwr 
and  management  may  be  working  to- 
gether has  forced  on  this  situation  over 
a  period  of  years  by  raising  across  the 
board  by  cents  per  tu>ur,  which  has 
tended  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
skilled  8Jid  unskilled.  They  were  this  far 
apart,  but  these  cents-per-hour  raises 
have  been  such  that  they  brought  the 
difference  down  to  tliis  situation.  This 
dispute  is  whether  or  not  these  skilled 
workers  get  what  they  think  they  have 
got  coming.  On  the  other  side  there  Is 
management  trying  to  determine — at 
least  they  say — which  of  these  137,000 
are  In  truth  skilled,  and  which  are  un- 
skllled. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  fh-st 
Emergency  Board  No.  169  set  an  evalua- 
tion test  to  all  of  these  Jobs,  to  deter- 
mine wlilch  ones  of  them  were,  in  fact, 
skilled,  and  which  ones  were  not  skiUed. 

The  Pahy  Panel  was  concerned  with 
this.  When  Judge  Fahy  was  testifsing 
before  the  committee,  I  asked  him  this 
question: 

Judge  Fahy,  ia  It  txue  that  the  crux  of  thla 
dispute  is  the  differential  problem  which  is 
In  dispute,  tb»t  It  Is  the  real  cause  of  tbelr 
InabUlty  to  agree  generally  on  all  of  the 
other   factors? 

He  said — and  I  believe  I  quote  him 
correctly: 

If  you  can  settle  the  differential  problem, 
all  of  the  other  things  having  to  do  with 
vacation,  and  hours,  and  so  on.  would  aU 
fall  Into  place  like  a  Jigsaw  pu^e. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Is  the  gentleman  then 
saying  if  both  sides  would  accept  the  im- 
partial determination  of  a  Board  as  to 
which  fall  into  the  category  of  skilled 
and  unskilled,  there  would  be  no  problem 
between  labor  and  management  as  far 
as  the  money  problem  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  only  say  this: 
It  is  my  understanding — and  I  believe 
I  am  correct — tliat  the  brotherhoods 
have  thus  far  refused  to  submit  to  an 
evaluation  board.  They  have  insisted,  It 
is  my  understanding,  that  any  increases 
must  apply  to  all  the  people  in  the  vari- 
ous crafts  who  are  supposed  to  be  skilled. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  have  heard  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  provision  on  page  5  of 
the  Joint  resolution  which  indicates  that 
if  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  then  the 
Board's  finding  shall  take  effect  until 
such  time  not  to  exceed  2  years  from 
January  1.  1967,  which,  as  I  interpret  It. 
means  that  the  Board's  finding  would  be 


binding  until  January  1. 1969.  Could  the 
gentleman  advance  the  reasoning? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No.  It  would  be  all 
of  1967  and  all  of  1968. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  1969? 

Mr.  CAHTTJi  Not  to  exceed  2  years 
from  January  1,  1967. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  CAHnJi.  That  would  take  it  to 
December  1968? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  December  31.  1968. 
That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CAHTTJi  Can  the  gentlnnan  tell 
us  the  reason  why  the  committee  selected 
December  31,  1968,  to  make  this  final? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  larg^  be- 
cause the  legislation  was  sent  down  that 
way.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  year,  but 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  substi- 
tute a  year  instead  of  2  years. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  JarkamI. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  must  pass  this  measure  because  we 
have  no  reasonable  alternative. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  a  railroad 
strike  at  this  time  would  be  unthinkable. 
This  was  emphasized  with  clarity,  logic, 
and  force  in  these  letters  of  June  6  to 
the  President  from  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Tux  Secbbtabt  or  Statk. 
Washington,  June  6, 19S7. 

The  PSSSIDKNT, 

The  White  House. 

Dsiui  Mx.  President  :  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  concern  at  the  possible  interruption  of 
our  national  raU  system  by  a  strike  at  this 
time.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  absolutely  seaentlal 
that  oxii  domestic  transportation  be  main- 
tained at  full  capacity  during  this  present 
critical  period  In  our  foreign  relations. 

The  continuing  supply  of  our  forces  in 
Vlet-Nam  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  our 
domestic  raU  system.  They  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  is  engaged  In  supplying  essential  goods 
in  trade  channels  or  as  part  of  our  assists nre 
programs  to  other  countries  throughout 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  very  vital  areas  In 
the  world.  Any  interruption  of  these  supplies 
in  their  movement  to  omx  ports  could  have 
the  most  serious  consequences  for  our  mtion 
and  for  freedom  in  the  world. 

Further,  the  unfortunate  hostUlties  which 
have  erupted  In  the  Middle  East  have  created 
a  new  series  of  potentially  heavy  burdens  on 
our  economy.  Fighting  or  political  action  may 
disrupt  the  movement  of  food  and  fuel  to 
much  of  Euroi>e  and  Asia.  To  the  extent  this 
occurs  we  wUl  need  our  fuU  resources  to  meet 
the  contingencies  which  may  occur. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  afford  a  cripplljig  strike.  AU 
our  strength  wlU  be  needed  to  noeet  our  ob- 
Ugatlons  to  our  soldiers  In  Vlet-Nam  and  to 
our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world.  I 
hope  and  pray  It  can  be  avoided. 
Respectfully, 

DsAK  Rusk. 

Trx  Seckxtabt  or  DxrxKSX, 
Waahinffton,  DC,  June  6. 1967. 

MZMOSAITDITM    FOB    TBS    PSBSnnNT 

The  Defense  Department  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  effects  61  a  rail  strike 
on  our  national  security.  I  feel  I  must  teU 
you  that  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  Vance  and  me  that 
acceptance  of  an  Intemiptloo  of  raU  move- 
ments of  defense  equipment  and  defense- 
related  supplies  at  a  time  when  we  have 
600,000  men  engaged  in  military  operations 
m    the   Psclflc    and   simultaneously   face    a 
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crlalt  of  unpredictable  dlmensloiu  in  the 
Middle  IBaat  woiild  be  an  act  of  utter  toUj. 
an  Incredible  evasion  of  our  responsibility 
to  our  nation. 

I  realize  these  are  strong  words,  but  I 
know  of  no  others  to  describe  the  eCect  on 
our  mUlt&ry  posture  were  rail  transport  of 
defense  goods  to  be  Interrupted. 

BoB^T  S.  McNamaba. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
identical  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  15.  The 
strike  deadline  Is  next  Monday  and  today 
we  In  the  House  must  face  up  to  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  national  necessity, 
pass  this  bill  and  send  it  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature. 

Everyone  in  this  House  believes  in  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining — but 
the  chief  issue  before  the  House  today  is 
not  the  protection  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. In  this  instance,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  "collective  bargaining  has 
fallen  flat  on  its  face."  The  issue  Is  one 
of  saving  the  country  and  the  people 
from  incalculable  losses  because  of  the 
breakdown  of  collective  bargaining  for 
which  the  people  are  not  responsible. 

And.  yet,  I  believe  the  settlement  for- 
mula put  forward  in  this  bill  will  have 
a  minimum  Impact  on  the  principle  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  will  be  fair 
to  both  sides.  It  substantially  extends  the 
bargaining  and  mediation  processes.  The 
Special  Board  will  go  several  extra  miles 
to  bring  the  disputing  parties  into  agree- 
ment. If  all  efforts  for  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment «hould  fail  after  90  extra  days 
of  trying,  the  recommendations  of  this 
board  of  experts  would  go  Into  effect  for 
up  to  2  years  from  January  1,  1967, 
unless  a  prior  settlement  were  reached 
by  the  parties. 

The  entire  tlirust  and  purpose  of  this 
emergraicy  legislation  is  mediation,  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  helping  the  par- 
ties reach  an  agreement.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  bill  itself. 

Section  1  establishes: 

A  Special  Board  for  tbe  purpose  of  assisting 
tbe  partiea  in  the  completion  of  their  col- 
lective bctfgalnlng  and  the  resolution  of  the 
remaining  issuee  In  dispute. 

Section  2  provides: 

Tlie  Special  Board  ahaU  attempt  by  medi- 
ation to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
fUspnte  and  thereby  to  complete  the  col- 
lecUve  b«urgainlng  process. 


Section  3  provides: 

If  agreement  has  not  been  reached  within 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Special  Bo&rd  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  In  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  April  23,  1967,  in  implementation  of 
the  ooUectlve  bargaining  contemplated  In 
the  recotnnienrt  atlon  of  Emergency  Board 
Numbered  168,  to  determine  whether  tbe 
proposal  (1)  Is  m  the  public  Interest,  (2)  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  case,  (3)  protects 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4) 
fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be 
accorded  a  full  opportimlty  to  present  their 
poeltlons  concerning  the  proposal  of  the 
Special  Mediation  Panel. 

Section  4  provides: 

The  Special  Board  shall  make  Its  determi- 
nation by  vote  of  tbe  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  shall  in- 
corporate the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 


tion Panel  with  such  modlflcatlons,  if  any, 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  (1)  be 
m  the  public  Interest,  (2)  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining In  thU  case,  (3)  protect  the  collec- 
tive bargaimng  process,  and  (4)  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Section  5  provides: 

If  agreement  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
parties  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  section  6.  the  determination  of 
the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect  and  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  the  parties  reach 
agreement  or.  If  agreeioent  Is  not  reached, 
until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two  years  from 
January  1,  1967,  as  the  Board  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  speaks  for  it- 
self in  its  clear  intent  to  achieve  media- 
tion, collective  bargaining  and  a  volim- 
tsuT  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
this  dispute.  It  Is  a  fair  bill  to  both  sides 
and  it  Is  imperative  for  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare that  this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  say  that  the 
same  national  and  public  interest  is  in- 
volved concerning  the  maritime  industry, 
the  steel  Industry,  and  the  defense  and 
production  industry? 

In  other  words,  are  we  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity 
as  we  are  today  if  such  a  dispute  should 
occur  in  any  of  these  industries? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  import  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  saying.  I  would  very  strongly 
suggest  that  the  Congress  continue  to 
face  this  contingency  with  reference  to 
problems  such  as  this.  But,  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  a  strike 
to  occur  in  this  instance.  In  other  words, 
we  are  under  the  gim  to  prevent  such  a 
strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port such  legislation  to  prevent  tills  legis- 
lation to  come  in  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  had  better  make  it  clear  right  at  the 
beginning  that  we  do  not  propose  that 
we  would  let  this  matter  go  to  a  strike, 
and  that  we  are  in  any  way  engaged  in 
passing  legislation  whleh  in  fact  repre- 
sents a  limiting  factor  upon  the  parties, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
of  US  in  dispute  with  this  matter. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  see  that 
there  is  presented  here  the  proposition  of 
being  In  favor  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  that 
there  cannot  be  any  bargaining  in  this 
case,  because  there  is  no  Incentive  on 
the  part  of  management  to  do  so.  That 
is  evenrthing  that  is  Involved  up  to  this 
point  and,  therefore,  I  understand  that 
any  bargaining  which  will  take  place 
will  be  on  the  part  of  the  men  involved 
in  this  dispute,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
for  over  60  days  they  cannot  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  in  the  world 
should  the  Government  come  along  at 
this  point,  at  tills  specific  point — and 
state    that      there      must      be    com- 
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pulsory  arbitration,  because  railroad 
management  wants  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  wanted  this,  and 
several  others  made  a  special  plea  with 
reference  thereto.  They  said,  in  other 
words,  that  the  way  in  which  to  resolve 
this  dispute  is  to  follow  this  course. 
They  have  recommended  a  special  panel 
to  rule  upon  and  receive  these  complaints. 
However,  I  would  say  this,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  one  says  about  the  fact  that 
this  is  voluntary,  time  and  time  again 
the  railroad  representatives  came  up 
here  and  said  that  we  must  settle  this 
question. 

All  right.  Now,  I  have  the  court  opinion 
right  there,  if  anybody  wants  to  look 
at  it.  It  has  not  worked.  The  compulsory 
arbitration  did  not  work  at  all,  and 
they  are  back  in  dispute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  that  occasion  we  were 
told  we  had  to  settle  it  because  the  Na- 
tion's economy  would  be  shattered 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Right. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Now  we  are  told  that  Viet- 
nam is  the  reason. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Right.  And  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  this  will  continually  be  the 
fact,  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest, 
a  national  strike.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
The  airlines  were  up  here  last  year.  We 
had  again  to  consider  this.  The  railroads 
are  back  again. 

What  this  establishes  is  this — and  it  is 
a  very  simple  thing— and  to  those  of  you 
who  oppose  compulsory  arbitration  I  say 
now  we  do  not  want  to  be  back  in  this 
well  with  uhe  same  thing  In  12  months, 
in  15  months,  or  in  18  months  and  be  say- 
hig  "I  told  you  so."  We  would  rather 
have  it  out  right  now. 

That  Just  establishes  a  precedent  that 
you  will  enjoin  men  from  striking  so  that 
there  is  no  economic  weapon,  and  you 
can  put  no  pressure  on  management  that 
is  comparable;  that  you  have  the  bar- 
gaining process  which  has  already  been 
interfered  with.  You  have  already  estab- 
lished a  precedent  tliat,  if  you  hold  tight 
long  enough,  there  will  be  a  national 
emergency  and  you  will  be  in  the  Con- 
gress and  they  will  have  to  settle  it  for 
you— they  will  have  to  settle  it  for  you. 
Now  we  know.  We  have  Just  been  through 
this  in  the  airline  strike,  and  we  are 
going  through  it  now.  That  is  what  will 
happen. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  72 
percent  may  have  settled  on  some  Issues, 
and  I  can  answer  the  question  that  was 
asked  rhetorically  about  why  did  all  of 
them  settle?  I  can  tell  you  why:  Because 
there  Is  a  court  of  appeals  case,  and 
most  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  are 
imder  present  injunction  from  this  1963 
act.  And  when  that  breaks  out  they  are 
going  to  be  right  back  up  here,  and  it 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Also  when  their  contract  terminates 
they  are  going  to  be  right  back  up  here 
on  these  issues. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  briefly  for  a  question,  but  we  have 


only  a  few  moments  left  because  we  are 
caught  in  between  the  two  factions. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Does  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  mean  to  tell  us  that 
these  74  percent  agreed  because  they 
were  forced  to  agree  to  this  settlement? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  I  would  say  this  In 
reply  to  the  gentleman:  that  a  great 
many  of  the  issues,  which  are  the  tough 
issues  between  these  parties,  they  were 
not  in  position  to  bargain  because  of  the 
court  cases. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  they  did  voluntarily 
agree  to  this  contract? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  On  part  of  the  issues, 
yes;  oh,  yes. 

Now,  this  is  the  next  point  here.  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  585  we  are 
proposing  to  follow  the  President's  pro- 
posal very,  very  closely.  We  did  this 
deliberately  because  many  of  us  dis- 
cussed permanent  legislation,  then  we 
had  a  proposal  to  set  up  the  same  90-day 
period,  it  applies,  the  fcioard  will  decide — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  sugar-coat  it  for 
anybody  that  is  in  the  labor  movement 
that  this  board  will  not  do  the  same 
thing  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
585  that  it  is  going  to  do  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but  say  these  are  going 
to  be  the  terms  and  conditions.  We  are 
also  going  to  continue  the  injunction. 
And  again  I  do  not  want  to  sugar-coat 
it. 

It  is  unpalatable,  but  we  have  said  at 
the  same  time  to  management,  if  we 
hold  these  men  and  if  we  make  them  do 
it,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  seize  the 
railroads  during  that  period  of  time. 

And  we  give  three  alternatives  for  this 
seizure,  and  injunction  determining,  the 
first  alternative  is  if  the  parties  settle, 
the  moment  they  settle  we  will  let  go. 
The  second  is,  if  the  President  says  there 
is  no  longer  a  national  emergency,  they 
are  out.  The  third  is  2  years. 

Now,  that  is  the  proposal  on  seizure 
The  other  contemplates  proper  offer.  In 
other  words,  protecting  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  if  anybody  interferes 
with  It — we  have  already  interfered  with 
it,  and  right  now  we  are  debating  the 
interest  of  these  two  parties  and  we  are 
also  debating  the  public  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  So  we  say 
to  the  parties.  "All  right"— this  is  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  585— "manage- 
ment, make  your  last  and  best  offer  dur- 
ing this  90-day  period." 

It  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  unions. 
They  vote  on  it.  If  they  reject  it,  then 
the  unions  make  their  counter  offer.  If 
management  rejects  it,  then  all  of  the 
public  knows  where  the  two  parties  are 
and  what  their  position  was. 

Tliat  is  the  inference  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  this  is  because  the  public  is 
involved. 

Mr.  HOLU'IKLD.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  under  the  present  circum- 
stances the  railroads  have  made  a  coun- 
ter offer  to  the  unions? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Not  to  my  knowledge; 
they  have  not.  What  has  ha]n>ened  is  that 
both  have  stated  their  positions  and  they 
have  said — we  can  do  nothing  more  at 
this  point  under  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  HOLXFIEU}.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  collective  bargain- 
ing \xBta  not  proceeded  to  its  last  step — 


which  is  the  strike  step — and  that  is  the 
power  of  labor — ^Just  as  the  economic 
power  of  management  is,  as  they  said — 
and  the  power  to  cease  work  is  the  last 
step  of  collective  bargaining  and,  there- 
fore, collective  bargaining  has  not  been 
followed  to  its  normal  and  ultimate  step. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Absolutely,  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentlemtm  more. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  To  say  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  failed  is  a  misstate- 
ment of  the  fact  because  the  last  step 
in  collective  bargaining  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  take  place. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  We  have 
interfered  with  the  process  and  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  by  having  interfered 
with  the  process  and  having  enjoined  the 
men  and  said,  "You  cannot  go  any  fur- 
ther"— we  then  must  build  back,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  restoration  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  equivalent  of  an  unpalat- 
able choice  for  both  parties. 

Neither  side  wants  a  strike.  This  is  one 
of  the  pressures  that  go  on  both  parties 
to  complete,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out,  coUective  bargaining. 
You  remove  that  and  you  give  one  party 
what  it  wants  as  a  principle  which  is 
compulsory  arbitration  and  then,  of 
course,  the  matter  freezes.  That  is  where 
they  are. 

Now  what  happens  with  selziu-e?  Has 
it  ever  been  done?  Is  there  any  experi- 
ence? Yes;  we  seized  the  railroads  in 
1943,  1946,  1948,  and  1950. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  in  every  case  except  the 
last  case,  there  was  an  almost  immedl- 
ate  settlement  because  nobody  likes  seiz- 
ure and  nobody  likes  injunctions  and 
nobody  likes  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  right  to  strike  imder  the  law,  and 
also  along  with  it  the  right  to  seize,  and 
if  the  Government  did  take  the  right  to 
seize  when  they  took  away  during  the 
war  years  the  right  of  labor  to  strike? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Tills  Is  what  they  propose  as  a  com- 
promise in  this  case.  The  arguments  the 
gentlemen  are  making  that  we  cannot 
allow  a  strike  tiecaiue  of  our  lx>ys  in 
Vietruun  do  not  even  go  at  all  to  the 
amendment  that  we  will  propose,  which 
is  an  amendment  to  really  say  to  the  par- 
ties, we  are  going  to  try  to  build  back  a 
little  incentive  to  bargain  collectively 
and  we  are  not  going  to  go  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  summarize 
briefly  by  saying  that  this  proposal  will 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dent's measure. 

This  substitute  will  put  the  men  to 
work  and  will  provide  a  settlement  and 
will  provide  for  seizure.  It  will  provide 
for  public  offer  and  counter  offer.  This 
is  in  the  puUic  interest  as  liest  as  we 
can  define  public  interest. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  bill  for  labor 
and  it  is  not  a  bill  for  management.  It 
Is  a  bill  to  try  to  say  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  arbitration,  so  go 
back  and  bargain  but  if  you  do  not,  then 
the  public  interest  is  paramount  and  the 
public  interest  will  move  into  this  situa- 
tion and  change  the  whole  pattern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  listening  and  I  do  hope  they  will  sup- 


port the  amendment  when  it  is  offered  at 
the  proper  time  when  the  bill  is  being 
read  for  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DkvutkI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  9  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  fine 
body,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  run 
into  tills  very  unique  situation  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a, 
member  of  the  majority  party,  and  our 
chairman  of  our  very  fine  committee,  a 
member  of  his  party,  introduces  legisla- 
tion which  the  chairman  himself  finds 
its  impossible  to  support:  and  where  as 
a  resiilt  of  a  lot  of  footwork  aiusther 
member  of  the  committee  is  handling 
the  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  our  very  fine  com- 
mittee, a  meml)er  of  his  party,  intro- 
duced legislation  which  the  chairman 
himself  finds  it  impossible  to  support, 
and  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  foot- 
work, another  member  of  the  committee 
is  handling  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  gymnas- 
tics, there  is  one  thing  that  must  remain 
unmistakably  clear.  This  is  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  compulsory  arbitration  bill.  It 
does  not  belong  to  anylxKly  else.  It  was 
drafted  by  his  administration,  and  it  is 
before  the  Congress  as  the  "L.  B.  J.  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bllL" 

Regrettably,  President  Johnson,  rail- 
way management  and  the  labor  unions 
by  their  failure  to  act  reasonably  have 
literally  forced  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  media- 
tor or  arbitrator  or  conciliator  of  another 
labor  dispute.  Regrettably,  that  has  hap- 
pened tliree  times  in  the  last  4  years.  We 
find  ourselves  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  all  directions,  not  wanting  tills  resolu- 
tion really,  but  we  have  a  Hobson's 
choice.  We  have  three  alternatives: 
compulsory  arbitration,  even  If  the  ad- 
ministration chooses  to  call  it  mediation 
to  finality;  we  have  seizure,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  repugnant  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  and  we  have  the 
choice  of  doing  nothing  and  taking  a 
chance. 

Some  of  the  boys  liave  said  that  if  we 
do  not  do  anythir\g,  they  will  not  strike. 
I  am  not  willing  to  take  that  chance, 
primarily,  as  some  people  say,  because 
"You  are  running  up  the  flag."  Maybe  I 
am,  particularly  since  this  is  Flag  Day 
and  we  have  had  a  wonderful  demon- 
stration here  in  the  Chamber  today.  We 
have  thousands  of  men  in  Vietnam  fight- 
ing, and  the  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  says  that  we  are  moving 
200,000  tons  of  ammunition  a  month  by 
the  rdilroads.  If  we  take  that  chance  and 
the  movement  of  that  ammunition 
ceases,  who  will  smswer  the  mother  who 
writes  and  says,  "My  boy  was  killed  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  ammunition  with 
which  to  defend  himself"? 

The  President  failed  to  followthrough 
with  the  recommendations  for  general 
legislation  in  the  labor-management 
field  which  be  set  forth  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  in  January  1966,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Had  be  followed 
through  and  sent  a  bUl  to  this  commit- 
tee through  his  Department  of  Labor,  we 
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would  not  be  here  today  with  these  three 
repugnant  choices. 

The  administration,  to  the  contrary, 
offers  this  one-shot,  stopgap  bill  in  an 
effort  to  bail  itself  out  of  this  singular 
dispute.  In  the  hope  that  the  overall 
problems  wiU  go  away,  and  they  will  not. 

Railroad  management  representatives 
apparently  have  remained  adamant, 
hoping  Congress  would  solve  its  dilemma 
with  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  prevent  this  strike.  During  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  it  made  no 
effort,  and  Indeed  did  not  negotiate  nor 
collectively  bargain,  from  April  25  untU 
Just  a  day  or  so  before  our  executive 
sessions,  and  then  announced  that  they 
were  "hopelessly  deadlocked." 

Well,  if  they  are  in  that  position,  what 
is  there  to  negotiate  about,  I  ask  you? 

Representatives  of  the  shop  craft  un- 
ions, together  with  spokesmen  for  labor 
generally— and  that  includes  APL-CIO 
and  the  operating  brotherhoods — re- 
jected every  recommendation  of  the 
whole  series  of  Presidential  Emergency 
Boards.  Including  the  Oinsburg  Board 
and  Fahy  Board. 

Their  attitude  likewise  was  unrealistic, 
and  they  were  obviously  playing  the  per- 
centages that  their  political  muscle 
would  intimidate  or  at  least  discourage 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  objec- 
tionable course  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, in  favor  of  either  no  action  at  all, 
thus  driving  management  into  hasty 
settlement,  or  government  seizure.  In- 
^1  ddentally,   in   the   Supreme   Court   in 

I  •,'  1949  unions  argued  persuasively  against 

seizure  as  a  permanent  Injunction 
against  striking.  That  was  the  position  of 
the  unions  in  1949.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  reversed  their  fields 
today. 

In  any  event,  with  all  the  possibilities 
weighed  in  depth,  the  only  conclusion 
that  could  logically  be  drawn  from  the 
testimony  before  the  committee.  If  we 
follow  the  course  of  either  railway  man- 
agement or  the  unions,  Is  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  sacrificed.  Both  sides 
were  repeatedly  warned  that  imless  they 
got  together  and  collectively  bargained 
in  good  faith,  the  Congress  would  be 
forced  to  enact  restrictive  legislation 
that  undoubtedly  would  be  repugnant  to 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  the  public  Interest,  there  is 
a  national  interest.  We  have  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  where  we  have 
500,000  of  our  boys  in  the  Armed  Forces 
there. 

The  Middle  East  situation  Is  very  taut. 
If  anybody  thinks  It  has  eased  up,  there 
has  been  a  great  victory  there  on  the 
part  of  the  brave  people  of  Israel,  but 
the  situation  is  still  very  taut. 

Paramotmt  to  everything — not  only 
the  best  Interest  of  our  people  on  the 
domestic  level — there  is  the  national  in- 
terest of  our  coimtry,  and  Members 
should  think  about  that. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Speaker.  If  this  situation  did  not 


exist  today,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be 
faced  with  this  legislation  today,  so,  we 
are  now  faced  with  all  of  the  alternatives 
set  forth  above  and  must  take  some  ac- 
tion designed  to  serve  the  public  interest, 
as  the  Speaker  said.  The  Defense  De- 
partment made  It  quite  clear  that  it 
would  be  virtually  inQX)ssible  to  attempt 
to  move  just  strategic  war  or  defense- 
related  materials  If  a  strike  occurred. 
Although  the  brotherhoods  and  shop 
crafts  have  said  they  would  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  move  strategic  ma- 
terials if  a  strike  did  occur,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible. The  Government  Is  not  equip[>ed 
to  run  a  railroad  efBeiently  and  without 
vastly  exorbitant  waste  of  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  They  proved  that  in 
the  past. 

Further,  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
over  a  half  million  boys  in  Vietnam,  com- 
mitted there,  coupled  with  the  essential 
domestic  needs,  a  strike  at  this  crulcal 
time  in  our  Nation  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  The  President  both  times  we 
were  at  the  White  Bouse  stressed  also 
our  domestic  needs,  including  chlorine 
that  would  be  needed  for  the  water  in 
our  cities,  and  pointed  out  a  strike  at 
this  time  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Accordingly,  as  objectionable  as  it  may 
be  to  invoke  compulsory  arbitration,  or 
"mediation  to  finality,"  as  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Wlrtz  prefer  to 
call  it,  this  administration  has  forced  the 
Congress  into  the  position  of  accepting 
the  President's  compulsory  arbitration 
legislation  (H.J.  Rea  559),  which  was 
drafted  at  the  direction  of  the  President, 
with  the  recommendations  and  guidance 
of  his  advisers,  including  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney 
General,  and  now  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  now  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

We  well  remember  the  strike  against 
the  airlines  last  year,  and  the  vacillat- 
ing course  and  lack  of  leadership  from 
the  White  House  that  ultimately  blew 
the  President's  "guidelines"  sky  high. 
All  of  us  recall  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
type  gymnastics  we  would  say  we  went 
through,  but  the  White  House  had  a 
very  active  hand  in  that.  Someone  from 
CAB  was  In  touch  with  labor  and  man- 
agement, working  and  working,  when  we 
had  the  situation  last  year.  Now,  with 
the  vacillating  course  and  lack  of  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House,  it  leaves  us 
in  the  situation  where  we  have  one  of 
three  choices.  The  Congress  has  grown 
weary  of  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
good  faith  collective  bargaining,  and,  al- 
though this  bill  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired,  we  must  act  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  I  believe  most  of  us  feel  we 
will  be  forced  into  the  position  of  ac- 
cepting It  in  the  public  Interest. 

Finally,  with  more  than  casual  appli- 
cation, I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  following 
article  by  United  Press  staff  writer 
Charles  Bernard,  which  states  that  Aus- 
tralia controls  its  labor  disputes  and 
they  liave  had  compulsory  arbitration 
since  1904. 


The  article  follows : 

AusTKAUA  Controls  Its  Labor  Disfdtes 
(By  Charles  Bernard) 

Sydney,  Atistkalja. — In  an  era  when  crip- 
pling labor  disputes  seem  the  order  of  the 
day  In  the  United  Statee  and  elsewhere,  Aus- 
tralla  by  comparison  U  a  continent  of  calm. 

Unions  and  management  have  Just  about 
as  many  disputes  In  Australia  per  capita  as 
in  the  United  States,  but  thanks  to  a  unique 
set  of  labor  laws  enacted  In  1904  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  strikes  last  more  than  24 
hours. 

A  general  strike  has  been  unknown  In  this 
century. 

Key  to  labor  stabilization  Down  Under  Is 
compulsory  arbitration  with  special  labor 
courts  whose  commissioners  can  deal  out 
stiff  fines  and  other  penalties  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

Participation  in  the  government  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  procedure  is  voluntary, 
but  once  a  union  and  industry  sign  up  they 
are  bound  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  provided  under  the  law. 

POPULAR  WITH  UNIONS 

So  popular  is  the  system  with  Australia's 
workers  that  unions  have  found  It  virtually 
Impossible  to  attrswit  membership  unless  they 
are  registered  and  can  take  dispute*  to  the 
commission  and  courts  for  ruling. 

Under  the  system  federal  and  state  indus- 
trial coiirts  have  been  established  to  deal 
with  management-labor  quarrels,  and  to  set 
basic  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  for 
the  industry  concerned. 

A  union  flies  what  Is  termed  a  "log  of 
claims"  on  the  employer,  and  management 
in  turn  flies  a  "counter  log  of  claims."  If  the 
differences  cannot  be  resolved  privately,  they 
are  then  referred  to  the  Industrial  Court 
where  a  commissioner,  or  a  bench  of  com- 
missioners, sits  In  arbitration. 

A  binding  award  to  the  union  is  then 
worked  out  by  the  commissioners.  The  award 
is  registered  in  the  court  and  thereafter  is 
enforceable  on  both  management  and  labor, 
usually  for  a  period  of  about  three  years 
after  which  pacts  can  be  renewed  or  re- 
negotiated. 

NIPPED  IN  BT7D 

Federal  or  state  commissions  have  the 
power  to  call  disputing  parties  to  a  com- 
pulsory conference  whenever  a  strike  occurs 
or  when  one  threatens  the  community  wel- 
fare. As  a  result  most  disputes  are  nipped 
In  the  bud  before  an  actual  walkout  can 
develop  or  spread  to  serious  proportions. 

Underlying  the  system,  all  Australian 
workers  are  guaranteed  a  federal  basic  wage 
set  by  a  bench  of  five  high  court  Judges 
each  year.  This  basic  wage  Is  based  on  the 
cost  of  living,  ability  of  industry  to  pay  and 
its  general  effect  on  the  national  economy. 

Along  with  control  over  the  labor  scene, 
the  Australian  government  also  exercises 
wide  discretionary  powers  In  the  encourag- 
ing or  discouraging  of  consumer  and  busi- 
ness spending  at  home  and  abroad,  basically 
applying  the  Keyneslan  philosophy  of  eco- 
nomics. 

The  system  is  much  the  same  as  that 
used  In  the  United  States  with  the  exception 
that  most  corrective  measures  can  be  taken 
by  cabinet  decision  on  the  British  pattern 
rather  than  through  the  more  laborious 
channels  of  congressional  legislation  as  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  curious  yester- 
day in  the  committee  when  all  but  one 
member  of  the  Republican  side  of  the 
committee  voted  for  the  Joint  resolution. 


Since  the  gentleman  has  Just  stated  that 
this  is  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bill,  perhaps  I  have 
an  idea  whj  the  gentleman  voted  that 
way.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  is 
a  consideration  that  the  Republicsui 
members  of  our  committee  gave  for  their 
vote  for  arbitrary  negotiation? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  very  happy  to  saddle  the  Re- 
publican Party  with  the  responsibility 
for  this  legislation.  No  matter  how  we  try 
to  twist  it  around,  the  members  of  my 
party  who  voted  for  this  bill  voted  in 
what  I  would  assume  they  considered  the 
national  or  public  interest.  This  is  the 
President's  bill,  sent  up  by  him,  and  the 
gentleman  and  I  were  both  in  the  White 
House  when  he  told  us  it  would  be  coming 
up.  

Mr.  OTnNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTl'lNGEIR.  Mr.  Cliairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  national  and  the  public 
interest  would  be  equally  protected  and 
a  nationvride  tieup  would  be  prevented 
by  the  Dingell  amendment  or  by  my  own 
amendment? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  should  certainly  think 
not.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  seizure  is  an 
answer  to  tills  problem.  I  believe  that  is 
against  the  American  way. 

Mr.  CITINGER.  The  transportation 
tieup  would  be  equally  prevented. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  There  will  not  be  a 
transportation  tieup  if  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  enacted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  ndnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  first  to  commend  our  able  chairman 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  hearings  and  later  the 
markup  and  the  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee.  I  have  told  him  this  per- 
sonally, and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  pub- 
licly. Although  he  and  I  differ  on  this 
particular  matter,  he  has  certainly  been 
fair  in  every  respect.  1  for  not  one  mo- 
ment would  impugn  his  motivation. 

I  am  sure  tiiat  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vii-ginia,  and  for  that  matter  any  others 
who  are  on  the  committee  who  differ 
with  me  in  my  position,  would  not  im- 
pugn my  motivation. 

This  is  a  difiQcult  situation.  It  is  not 
one  this  body  or  the  Congress  wanted. 

In  that  regard  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  tliat 
certainly  no  committee  of  the  House  has 
ever  worked  any  harder  to  try  to  avoid 
or  to  postpone  tills  moment  or  this  hour 
of  decision. 

I  believe,  as  our  eminent  leader  on  the 
minority  side  said,  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  we 
have  some  of  the  most  difflctilt  decisions 
to  face,  because  practically  every  one 
deals  directly  with  economic  aspects  of 
life,  and  they  all  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact economically  on  the  various  parties. 

This  Is  no  exception.  This  is  periups 
one  of  the  gravest  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider. 


We  tried  as  best  we  could  to  get  these 
parties  together. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  extend  a 
word  of  commendation  to  the  72  or  74 
percent  of  the  railway  employees  who 
are  proving  to  the  American  people  and 
who  have  proved  to  this  House  that  col- 
lective bargaining  will  work.  They  volun- 
tarily, even  without  mediators,  agreed 
upon  a  contract.  I  am  siure  I  speak  for 
everyone  here  in  ai>plauding  and  thank- 
ing them  for  settling  their  differences  in 
the  true  tradition  and  spirit  of  collective 
bargaining. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  when  finally  the 
two  parties  to  this  dispute  came  before 
the  committee  and  said,  "We  are  hope- 
lessly deadlocked;  we  cannot  get  to- 
gether." 

We  had  pushed  all  we  could.  The  chair- 
man individually,  our  minority  leader  on 
the  committee,  and  many  of  us  indi- 
vidually had  pressed  upon  the  parties  the 
iwint  that  this  was  their  hour  to  prove 
that  collective  bargaining  will  work.  We 
warned  them  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences should  they  again  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  us  to  arbitrate  their 
differences.  When  such  eventuates,  all 
parties  lose  and  collective  bargaining  is 
tainted  with  failure. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  moment  ago 
one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  said  that  the  parties  have  not 
resorted  to  the  last  step  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  then  went  further  to  say 
that  the  last  step  is  the  strike. 

No,  the  strike  is  not  the  last  step  in 
collective  bargaining.  The  strike  is  an 
admission  that  collective  bargaining  has 
failed,  that  men  of  good  will  on  both  sides 
cannot  reconcile  »heir  differences  with- 
out exposing  families  of  labor  to  depriva- 
tion and  iiardship  and  without  trying  to 
bring  the  railroad  to  its  knees  tlu-ough 
complete  stoppage  of  all  rail  transporta- 
tion. In  such  event  both  parties  lose,  as 
well  as  the  American  people. 

No,  the  strike  is  not  the  last  step  in 
collective  bargaining.  It  is  simply  an  ad- 
mission that  collective  bargaining  has 
faUed. 

But  I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  and 
fair  with  the  Members  of  the  Conunittee. 
There  is  one  last  step  in  collective  bar- 
gaining that  has  not  been  used  in  this 
dispute.  We  have  existing  law  right  now 
under  section  7  of  the  Redlway  Labor  Act 
which  says  when  the  parties  cannot  get 
together  they  can  submit  the  issues  in 
dispute  to  voluntary  arbitration — not 
compulsory,  but  voluntary  arbitration. 
Certainly  the  framers  of  this  act  in- 
tended, especially  in  cases  such  as  this 
where  the  national  Interest  is  so  vitally 
affected,  that  the  parties  resort  to  volun- 
tary arbitration  when  they  are  unable 
to  resolve  their  differences  otherwise.  It 
is  a  procedure  in  collective  bargaining 
which  has  been  used  in  many  instances 
in  the  past  and  I  believe  would  have  been 
an  answer  in  this  case. 

We  pled  with  the  representatives  of 
the  various  disputants  here  to  submit  the 
issue  to  voluntary  arbitration  as  is  now 
provided  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  I 
want  to  be  honest  with  you  as  to  wliat 
their  answer  was.  Bear  in  mind  I  am  not 
siding  with  any  party  here.  I  feel,  Just  as 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  us  earlier 


in  the  debate  on  the  rule — neittier  party 
is  without  blame  and  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  place  blame,  but  I  do  feel  an 
obligation  to  give  this  Committee  the 
full  benefit  of  the  backgroiuid  of  this 
dispute  and  the  respective  positions  of 
the  parties. 

May  I  remind  my  friends  on  the 
Committee  of  another  tiling.  So  far 
as  personal  orientation  and  background 
are  concerned,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
concern  for  the  workingman.  I  am  from 
a  working  family.  My  father  and  mother 
tx)th  worked.  My  brother  at  one  time  was 
a  member  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
and  that  was  back  during  the  early  and 
difficult  days  of  organized  labor.  In  fact, 
the  only  association  I  have  had  with  the 
railroads  is  as  a  lawyer,  to  be  against 
them,  and  fortunately,  having  a  good  law 
partner,  I  do  not  think  that  they  re- 
member my  representation  too  favor- 
ably. But  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  try  to  be  fair  and  objective  in 
these  matters. 

What  are  the  facts?  We  asked  the 
representative,  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  has  sole 
arbitration  authority  for  all  of  the  rail- 
roads to  settle  this  dispute,  "Will  you  sub- 
mit this  matter  to  voluntary  arbitration 
which  presently  is  provided  for  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act?"  Mr.  Wolfe  stated 
categorically  and  without  reservation, 
"We  will  right  now."  I  am  sure  my  dear 
friend  from  Washington  will  remember 
tills.  In  fact,  the  railroad  negotiator 
said,  "If  we  do,  we  can  settle  it  to  30 
mtoutes."  Oh,  we  took  hope  to  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  believtog  that  the 
last  step  to  collective  bargaining  would 
be  utilized.  I  immediately  said,  "Let  us 
present  tills  proposition  to  the  other 
side."  Unfortunately,  the  disputing 
unions  were  not  willing  to  submit  this 
matter  to  voluntary  arbitration  to  ac- 
cordance with  existing  labor  law.  Now. 
where  does  that  lead  us?  We  are  caught 
to  this  situation  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  it  was  further 
pototed  out  that  tills  matter  had  been 
discussed  on  both  sides  to  January  of 
this  year  and  that  position  then,  as  was 
the  position  of  the  witness  before  the 
committee,  was  tliat  we  want  to  bargain 
out  our  differences  and  not  have  a  third 
party  come  in  and  tell  us  what  they  will 
be.  Further,  that  there  has  already  l)een 
an  Emergency  Board  report  which  had 
been  rejected  by  that  side  which  they 
felt  would  be  the  basis  for  the  arbitra- 
tion award.  Therefore,  they  wanted  to 
bargain. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  Is  per- 
fectly correct.  These  parties  said  they 
wanted  to  work  it  out  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  unfortunately  collective  bar- 
gatomg  broke  down.  We  simply  asked 
them  to  resort  to  the  third  and  final  step 
to  collective  bargaining,  and  .that  is  sub- 
mit it  to  voluntary  arbitration.  Voluntary 
arbitration  is  no  new  process  for  it  lias 
been  used  to  thousands  of  labor  disputes. 
If  you  want  to  get  toto  the  Emergency 
Board  recommendations,  then  tlie  record 
should  show  that  the  carriers  agreed  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Emergency 
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Board,  but  the  union  did  not.  In  the  sub- 
sequent Olnsburg  Board — the  carriers 
agreed  to  the  recommendations  and  the 
Tznlon  did  not.  If  you  want  to  set  the 
recoru  straight  in  all  of  the  proceedings 
then  let  us  Jo  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
during  all  of  this  entire  period  of  time 
they  had  an  injunction  in  effect  against 
the  men  with  Qie  railroads  operating  as 
usual? 

Mr.  WATSCW.  I  should  think,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  that  if  the 
negotiators  for  the  disputing  unions  had 
been  seriously  disturbed  over  that  aspect 
It  would  be  an  added  incentive  for  them 
to  get  together  and  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  we 
are  faced  with  this  legislation  during  a 
very  dlfQcult  and  trying  period  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation.  If  you  bring  it  to  the 
final  point,  one  pcuty  refuses  to  submit 
this  matter  to  voluntary  arbitration, 
which  is  presently  stated  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  One  says  "We  wiU  agree  to 
tt,"  but  the  other  party  says  "No." 

Some  would  say  that  this  is  the  Pres- 
ident's bill  and  tt  Is.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Democrats  and  was  endorsed  by 
all  ol  the  administration  department 
heads  as  they  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  endorsed  without  any 
reservation  whatsoever.  But  I  am  not 
concerned  with  political  considerations 
at  this  time.  Let  us  look  at  the  people's 
Interest.  We  are  faced,  as  others  have 
said,  with  a  matter  of  a  national  catas- 
trophe in  the  event  we  should  have  a 
nationwide  strike.  We  cannot  escape  our 
responsibility. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  a  strike,  as  to 
these  three-fourths  of  the  employees  in 
the  railroads,  600,000,  who  voluntarily 
agreed  and  proved  that  collective  bar- 
gaining will  work,  then  what  will  we  be 
saying  to  them?  We  will  be  punishing 
them  If  we  allow  a  strike  to  occur.  We 
wfll  say,  "You  bargained  faithfully.  You 
worked  out  a  contract,  but  you  will  have 
to  tsattar  with  the  137,000  or  the  six 
unions  who  refused  to  do  so."  After  all, 
our  union  members  believe  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes.  Should  a  minority  deny 
the  majority,  who  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  a  contract,  the  right  to  work? 

Mr.  Chaliman,  is  that  the  position 
which  we  are  going  to  take?  If  we  are 
to  take  that  position,  then  we  will  set 
collective  bargaining  back  even  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  repugnant  and  dlftl- 
cult  the  decision  may  be  in  this  matter, 
let  US  look  at  the  national  interest  and 
at  the  interest  of  our  bo3^  in  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  Innocent  parties.  We  owe 
It  to  our  national  economy  and  our  boys 
In  Vietnam  to  act  forthrightly  and  cou- 
rageously to  end  this  dispute  and  avoid 
a  nationwide  rail  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  is  the  most 
equitable  solution  that  we  can  find  to  this 
piwwliig  problem. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  ttie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OmifGZR] . 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  being 
called  upon  today  to  leglslattrely  settle 


a  labor  dispute  under  the  gun  of  a  pos- 
sible national  transportation  tleup.  This 
Is  the  third  time  in  the  pwist  4  years  Con- 
gress has  been  called  upon  to  intervene 
in  such  a  situation.  Other  disputes  that 
may  occasion  congressional  interference 
in  transportation  lalKtr  disputes  loom 
near  in  the  future.  This  is  wrong.  And 
the  resolution  before  us  will  perpetuate 
this  wrong,  encouraging  resort  to  Con- 
gress as  a  labor  court  of  last  resort. 

Labor  disputes  should  be  settled  by 
the  parties  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. This  is  a  longstanding  fundamental 
principle  of  our  society,  embodied  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  and  all  other  labor  legis- 
lation. 

Where  the  Qovemment  must  intervene 
to  protect  the  national  Interest  as  is 
claimed  to  be  the  case  here,  it  should 
do  so,  not  by  dictating  a  settlement  of 
the  underlying  labor  issues  as  would 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  for  settlement  of  the 
labor  matters  in  issue  by  the  parties 
through  collective  bargaining,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  discourage  resort  to 
Congress. 

House  Joint  Resolution  559  is  defec- 
tive because  it  discourages  collective  bar- 
gaining, imposes  a  settlement  of  the  is- 
sues and  encourages  resort  to  Congress. 
It  sets  a  very  bad  precedent.  Further- 
more, it  is  unfair  and  inequitable,  taking 
away  the  employees'  economic  power 
without  any  comparable  deprivation  to 
the  carriers,  which  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue business  as  usual. 

I  will  support  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams] — House  Joint  Resolution  585 — 
providing  for  receivership  of  the  carriers 
during  the  period  the  employees  are  en- 
joined from  striking.  He  has  labored 
hard  and  well  on  this  matter.  His  resolu- 
ticm — ^House  Joint  Resolution  585— 
would  encourage  coUactlve  bargaining  by 
imposing  a  burden  on  both  sides  if  they 
fail  to  reach  a  voluntary  settlement.  His 
resolution  is  fair  and  equitable. 

If  the  Adams  substitute  falls,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell] 
which  provides  that  if  a  settlement  must 
be  imposed,  it  provide  the  employees  with 
wages  comparable  to  the  average  re- 
ceived in  other  industries  by  employees 
performing  similar  work.  If  working 
conditions  must  be  Imposed  by  Govern- 
ment on  employees  against  their  will, 
they  should  at  least  be  fair  working  con- 
ditions. 

But  I  think  the  best  solution  would 
be  to  give  the  President  discretion  and 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  I  will  thus 
introduce  an  amendment  to  give  the 
President  the  option  either  to  invoke 
the  compulsory  arbitration  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  or  the  re- 
ceivership provisions  of  Mr.  Adaks' 
House  Joint  Resolution  585  should 
mediation  efforts  fail. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  a 
transportation  tleup  and  give  the  same 
incentive  to  settle  the  imderlying  Issues 
by  collective  bargaining  as  Mr.  Adams' 
resolution.  It  has  the  same  elements  of 
fairness.  But  instead  of  having  the  Con- 
gress Impose  receivership  or  compulsory 


arbitration,  it  leaves  the  determination 
to  the  President. 

My  amendment  is  thus  the  only  solu- 
tlon  which  will  discourage  these  disputes 
from  being  thrown  in  the  lap  of  Congress 
in  the  future.  It  is  the  only  solution 
which  will  encourage  the  President  to 
propose  permanent  legislation  to  deal 
with  national  emergency  labor  disputes 
in  the  future. 

The  President  should  have  this  dis- 
cretion and  responsibility.  He  and  his 
department  ofiQcers  have  been  deeply  In- 
volved in  settlement  efforts  for  months. 
He  decided  to  refer  settlement  to  Con- 
gress. He  decided  not  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent  solution  to 
this  kind  of  dispute. 

Furthermore,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  national  railway  tleup  must 
be  prevented  and,  if  so,  what  remedy  Is 
appropriate,  depends  upon  many  factors 
which  could  change  radically  between 
the  time  this  resolution  is  passed  and  the 
time  its  final  provisions  go  into  effect 
after  91  days — for  example,  whether 
uninterrupted  rail  service  is  then  essen- 
tial to  the  Vietnam  war  effort  and 
whether  there  is  any  new  or  intensified 
national  emergency  or  state  of  war.  TTie 
President,  and  only  the  President,  will 
have  the  information  to  make  the  settle- 
ment fit  the  situation  at  the  time. 

National  emergency  labor  settlements 
should  not  be  continually  dumped  in  the 
lap  of  Congress  at  the  last  minute  before 
a  national  tleup  is  about  to  occur.  The 
administration  has  failed  to  provide 
promised  permanent  settlement  pro- 
posals for  such  situations  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  failed  In  this  instance  to 
provide  a  solution  that  is  either  fair  or 
effective. 

The  best  way  for  Congress  to  assure 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  last-minute  legislative  set- 
tlement appeals — and  to  relieve  itself  of 
the  imdeslrable  burden  of  imposing  the 
bad  precedent  of  compulsory  settle- 
ment— is  to  give  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  these  determina- 
tions and  the  tools  with  which  he  can 
make  them  fairly  and  equitably. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Satterfikld]. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  dare  say  there  are  few  If  any  in  this 
committee  who  favor  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. Indeed  free  enterprise  depends 
upon  free  bargaining. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  we  must 
decide  here  today.  What  we  are  really 
called  upon  to  decide  Is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est and  prevent  the  chaos  that  would 
fiow  from  a  nationwide  rail  stoppage. 

That  public  interest  goes  far  beyond 
the  matter  of  mere  Inconvenience,  for 
it  is  concerned  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  our  economy,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens,  and  support  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  and  our  national 
objectives  in  the  world  theater. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  refer  to 
pages  9  through  11  of  the  conunlttee 
report  for  a  more  detailed  indication  of 
the  impact  of  such  a  stoppage,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


Members  specifically  to  certain  items 
with  respect  to  our  defense  effort. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  over  40  percent 
of  the  total  freight  shipped  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  exclusive  of  those 
petroleum  products  transported  by  pipe- 
line, is  moved  by  the  Nation's  railroads. 
During  the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
fiscal  year,  our  defense  rail  shipments 
totaled  5.4  million  tons.  This  amounts  to 
20,000  toils,  or  approximately  625  car- 
loads every  day. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Oeneral  Wheeler,  has  said  that 
during  the  month  of  June,  140,000  tons 
of  ammunition  are  scheduled  to  move  by 
rail  to  our  ports  for  shipment  overseas. 
He  estimated  that  more  than  900  car- 
loads of  ammunition  for  Vietnam  will  be 
moving  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  this 
month.  Without  rail  transport,  our  abil- 
ity to  maintain  sufficient  stocks  of  am- 
munition for  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

The  sfmie  is  true  of  the  movement  of 
heavy  military  equipment — tanks,  artil- 
lery, armored  persoimel  carriers.  Oeneral 
Wheeler  has  estimated  that  in  the  first 
half  of  June  over  3.000  railcars  would  be 
needed  to  transport  supplies  essential  to 
the  Vietnam  effort. 

None  of  these  figures  take  into  con- 
sideration the  disruption  of  shipments 
from  subcontractors  tp  prime  contractors 
of  essential  parts. 

A  national  railroad  strike  would  affect 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy  and  cause  inuneasurable  hard- 
ship for  most  Americans. 

Railroads  carry  over  90  percent  of  the 
ton-miles  of  shipments  of  passenger  car 
bodies  and  body  parts,  nonferrous  metal, 
primary  smelter  products,  millwork  and 
prefabricated-wood  products,  and  fiour 
and  other  grain  mill  products,  among 
others. 

Railroads  account  for  37  percent  of  to- 
tal manufacturing  shipper  ton-miles,  and 
over  60  percent  if  petroleum  and  coal 
products  are  excluded. 

The  railroads  carry,  almost  exclusive- 
ly, chlorine,  without  which  our  cities' 
water  purification  efforts  would  be  seri- 
ously hampered. 

The  railroads  carry  almost  73  percent 
of  coal-tons — a  product  essential  to  the 
production  of  much  of  our  urban  elec- 
tricity. 

A  railroad  strike  would  bear  most 
heavily  on  perishable  products  and  semi- 
perishable  grains  that  usually  move  to 
concentration  and  consumption  points 
by  rail.  A  rail  strike  would  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  this  Nation's  domestic  and 
foreign  agriculture  traffic. 

What  is  more  alarming  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  shifting  any  significant 
portion  of  rail  traf&c  to  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Alan  Boyd  estimates  that  the  ex- 
cess capacity  available  from  other  modes 
places  the  maximum  divertlble  amoimt 
of  traffic  at  10  percent  of  the  normal  rail 
volume— and  that  only  after  extensive 
adjustment  in  traffic  patterns  have  been 
achieved  over  a  number  of  weeks. 

In  the  event  of  a  rail  stoppage  there 
would  occur  a  spreading  cimiulative  ef- 
fect which  is  graver  indeed  than  the  im- 
mediate impact  on  particular  Industries. 


I  refer  to  the  effect  such  an  interruption 
of  rail  service  would  have  on  our  overall 
gross  national  product.  In  1963,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimated 
that  a  rail  strike  of  1  month's  duration 
would  produce  a  decline  in  ONP  of  over 
13  percent,  nearly  four  times  the  quar- 
ter-to-quarter drop  in  GNP  during  our 
greatest  postwar  recession  in  1957-58. 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
recognize  the  gravity  of  that  effect  when 
one  contemplates  the  tremendous  defi- 
cits that  have  been  forecast  for  1968 
which  assiune  an  increase  in  our  GNP. 

I  luiow  arguments  are  being  made  that 
if  Congress  refuses  to  act  or  if  it  chooses 
some  other  resource  than  that  contained 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  559  the  strike 
will  be  settled.  To  rely  on  such  an  argu- 
ment is  at  best  a  gamble  which  I  sug- 
gest we  should  not  take.  The  only  way 
we  can  be  sure  is  to  pass  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 559  as  reported. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  danger,  if  the  men  are  enjoined,  and 
the  same  situations  as  prevailed  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  are  in  effect 
that  there  would  be  any  different  prob- 
lems, but  at  the  same  time  would  it  not 
Increase  the  possibility  of  bargaining  if 
more  pressiu-e  is  put  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  would  increase.  I  think  the 
pressure  now  exists  on  both  sides.  This 
would  be  an  arbitration  binding  on  both 
parties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pzcia.E]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  here  Jiat 
the  measure  before  us  be  classified  as  a 
White  House  or  L.B.J.  bill. 

I  suppose  there  might  be  some  element 
of  factuality  there. 

When  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended the  railroad  strike  legislation  In 
1963, 1  suppose  you  would  say  that  that 
would  be  a  Kennedy  recoimnendation 
and  this  year  as  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended this,  I  suppose  you  can  say 
that  this  Is  a  Johnsoii  recommendation. 

But  neither  President  Kennedy  nor 
President  Johnson  is  sitting  down  at  the 
White  House  dreaming  up  some  kind  of 
measure  to  msOce  you  or  me  uncomfort- 
able. 

They  have  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties as  leaders  of  this  country.  That  is 
simply  what  the  President  is  doing.  Per- 
haps you  can  say  that  the  reason  he  is 
doing  this  is  because  one  of  the  sides 
will  not  get  together  and  collective  bar- 
gaining has  not  worked. 

Second,  you  and  I  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  have  not  done  anything  about 
amending  our  railway  labor  laws  to  see 
that  these  things  do  not  occur. 

A  President,  whoever  he  is,  must  do 
something  about  it.  That  is  what  our 
President  is  trying  to  do.  Is  there  anyone 
in  the  Chamber  who  thinks  he  should  do 
nothing?  Of  course  not. 

Someone  has  built  up  the  idea  that  the 


offers  that  have  been  made  are  manage- 
ment oriented,  and  they  have  been  xm- 
falr  particularly  to  the  unions.  This  la 
the  biggest  sm(Ae6creen  that  has  been 
thrown  out  here.  They  seem  to  think 
that  because  the  unions  cannot  get  all 
they  want,  automatically  they  have  been 
discriminated  against,  squeezed,  or 
treated  improperly. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  people  who  were  on  the  National 
Mediation  Board: 

Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  who  was  re- 
view attorney  for  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  who  was  IS 
years  with  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

Leverett  Edwards,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  Oklahoma,  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  C^lahoma,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  for  17  years. 

Howard  G.  Oamser,  New  York  attor- 
ney, lecturer  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  Wage  Stabilization  Board, 
New  York  State  Mediation  Board,  and 
lecturer  of  labor,  Columbia  School  of  Law, 
and  former  chief  counsel  of  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Here  are  the  members  of  Emergency 
Board  169:  David  Ginsburg,  who  was 
General  Counsel  in  former  years  to 
Leon  Henderson  of  the  OP  A.  And,  In- 
deed, one  of  our  own  former  colleagues, 
the  head  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  chased  him  all  over  the 
country  ciassifjring  him  as  one  of  those 
' '  sympathizers. ' ' 

Frank  J.  Dugan,  labor  law  professor  at 
Georgetown  University. 

John  W.  McConneU,  president  of  New 
Hampshire  University. 

Those  are  the  members  of  Emergency 
Board  No.  169. 

The  Special  Board  members  were  the 
following:  Judge  Charles  Fahy,  circuit 
court  judge  and  former  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

John  T.  Dimlop,  economics  professor. 
Harvard  University. 

George  W.  Taylor,  Wharton  School  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  throughout  these  proceedings  we 
have  had  the  unanimous  support  and 
counsel  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jim 
Reynolds,  probably  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  In  this  field  in  America;  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
now  the  Ambassador  to  the  UJ^.;  Alan 
Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation;  and, 
of  course,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
is  somewhat  experienced  in  the  field.  All 
of  those  people  considered  this  matter, 
and  I  do  not  see  one  of  them  that  would 
be  management  oriented.  I  do  not  see  a 
one  on  the  list  that  would  be  trying  to  be 
unfair  to  the  worker  or  to  the  union  man. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  House  would 
say  that  these  gentleman  have  been  try- 
ing to  force  on  the  laborers  an  unfair, 
difficult,  and  harsh  decision.  This  simply 
is  not  the  case. 

The  big  question  before  us  is  this:  Are 
we  going  to  let  a  strike  occur,  or  are  we 
not?  I  do  not  care  how  much  we  wiggle. 
I  do  not  care  how  much  we  say  that  It 
is  a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitration  or 
mediation  to  finality.  The  net  effect  of 
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the  question  Is,  Are  we  going  to  let  a 
strike  occur  or  ax«  we  not?  It  is  not 
something  that  we  want  to  do  as  a  chore 
but  something  that  we  have  got  to  do. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  to  you 
about  this  biislnesp  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Fahy  Panel 
recommended  a  6-percent  pay  increase 
for  18  months — retroactive  to  January 
.  1967 — together  with  Increases  of  three 
V  5 -cent  Increments  for  mechanics  and 
Journeymen  during  the  18-month  pe- 
riod starting  in  January  of  1967. 

The  importance  of  this  scheme  is  that 
although  these  recommendations  were 
rejected  by  both  parties,  they  lie  some- 
where between  the  demands  made  by 
each  party  at  this  time. 

In  other  words,  the  Special  Board 
starts  with  a  package  somewhere  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  parties  and 
the  Board  is  limited  in  the  scope  of  the 
ultimate  settlement  to  the  demands  of 
the  party. 

So  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  8i}eclal 
Board,  in  effect,  Is  "fenced  in"  as  to  the 
settlement  It  may  recommend. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  the  usual 
Ideas  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Suppose  we  did  get  this  bill  passed. 
Then  the  question  Is,  What  axe  the  is- 
sues to  eirbltrate? 

Previous  efforts  of  the  parties  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  would  be  ignored  and 
the  arbitrator,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  reiterated,  would  have  the 
"duty  to  go  outside  the  framework  of 
the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
that  has  preceded  his  taking  jurisdic- 
tion as  an  arbitrator  and  decide  the  case 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  in  the  Is- 
sues raised  and  in  the  arguments  and 
evidence  raised  and  submitted  to  him  in 
that  case."  So  we  think  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  limits  the  Special  Board  and 
to  say  It  is  really  compulsory  arbitration 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  not  the 
case. 

Now  we  must  say  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  finality.  If  we  want  to  try  to 
paint  that  with  compulsory  arbitration 
or  mediation,  that  is  for  each  to  choose. 
Both  sides  can  negotiate  right  on  up  to 
the  first  30  days,  60  days,  90  days,  even 
2  years  thereafter.  Certainly  this  is  col- 
lective bargaining,  because  we  are  giving 
the  pcurties  a  chance  to  bargain.  If  we 
are  going  to  protect  collective  bargain- 
ing, we  had  better  pass  this  resolution 
that  is  before  us. 

At  this  time  and  at  this  late  hour,  the 
only  tangible  question  squarely  facing 
us  is  whether  the  Congress  will  allow  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike  to  take  place 
at  12 :01  ajn.  this  coming  Monday. 

It  is  before  us  today  burdened  with 
controversy.  It  is  a  matter  where  reason- 
able men  caimot  agree  and  where  diver- 
sity— ^rather  than  unity — seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

We  can  wiggle  as  much  as  we  like  here, 
and  we  can  try  to  squirm  out  from  under 
our  responsibility.  We  can  blandly  say 
Uiat  we  do  not  like  "compulsory  arbitra- 
tion or  mediation  to  finality."  We  can  say 
that  seizure  is  more  desirable  than 
mediation  and  we  can  say  that  some  of 
the  woiters  are  getting  either  more  or 
lew  than  other  workers.  All  of  these 


things,  however,  are  individual  views  and 
are  often  conveniently  argued — depend- 
ing on  one's  philosopher  or  backgroimd. 

But  the  American  public  is  going  to 
ask  the  Congress:  "Why  did  you  let  this 
strike  occur?" 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  unfair  appraisal  and 
it  is  imfalr  in  the  sense  that  it  is  none  of 
our  doing.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  parties 
should  have  mediated  this  dispute  and 
it  is  not  right  that  wa  are  here  to  vote 
this  resolution. 

But  we  are  here,  nevertheless,  and  we 
are  here  to  face  our  responsibility.  And 
whether  we  act  or  fall  to  act,  the  Con- 
gress will  make  a  conscious  choice  which 
will  affect — and  very  quickly — not  only 
those  directly  involved  in  this  dispute  but 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  countrymen. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  major  recm*- 
rlng  questions  during  our  committee 
studies  of  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
were  threefold  and  concerned  whether 
the  proposed  solution  is  "compulsory  ar- 
bitration or  mediation  to  finality"; 
whether  seizure  or  some  other  procedure 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  in  order  to 
"equalize"  the  Impact  this  measure  will 
have  on  the  parties;  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, whether  permanent  legislation 
should  be  considered. 

My  reaction  to  the  solution  set  forth 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  559  is  that 
the  remedy  is  a  soxmd  one.  Still,  critics 
raising  the  banner  of  "compulsory  arbi- 
tration" win  not  allow  such  a  calm  ap- 
proach and  I  sense  the  need  to  explain 
why  I  feel  that  this  particular  solution 
is  not  compulsory  arbitration  In  the  tra- 
ditional sense. 

The  proposal  as  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  as  strengthened  by  amend- 
ments In  committee  sets  out  very  sharp 
and    clear   limitations    on    the    decision 

which  may  be  handed  down  by  the  Spe- 
cial Board. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  the  Special  Board  is  directed  to 
mediate  the  dispute  for  30  days.  If  no 
settlement  is  reached,  they  are  to  begin 
30  days  of  hearings  to  determine 
whether  the  proposal  of  the  Fahy  Panel 
is: 

First,  in  the  public  Interest; 

Second,  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  efforts  in  this 
case; 

Tliird,  protective  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process ;  and 

Fourth,  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

On  the  issue  of  the  theory  of  seizure, 
I  know  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  felt  that  the  proposed 
solution  did  not  provide  a  "fair  even- 
handed  solution"  and  that  seizure  should 
be  added  to  the  remedy  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  continuation  of  the  dispute  un- 
pleasant to  the  carriers. 

Many  argimients  have  been  made 
against  seizure — in  the  committee,  for 
example,  an  entire  list  was  submitted — 
but  I  feel  there  is  one  pertinent  reason.  I 
think  tills  reason  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  that  is  seizure  Is  not  a 
method  to  resolve  or  settle  a  dispute.  It 
is — or  at  least  it  is  intended  to  be — a 
punitive  means  of  enforcing  a  settlement 
which  has  otherwise  been  violated. 


It  is  an  enforcement  vehicle,  raily.  it 
settles  nothing  and  it  is  likely  to  upset 
everything  and  everylxxly.  It  probably 
even  takes  away  the  advantages  gained 
by  some  of  the  workers  and  it  takes  away 
the  right  to  strike  or  lockout. 

It  sets  the  stage  for  nationalization  of 
the  industry  and  it  is  under  normal  con- 
ditions contrary  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  worst  of  all  it  seriously  weak- 
ens collective  bargaining. 

When  the  other  l)ody  was  considering 
the  companion  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559,  seizure  was  given  a  complete 
and  full  hearing.  In  several  alternatives, 
this  question  was  raised  and  on  the  floor 
"fiscal  seizure  of  10  percent  of  the  car- 
riers' profits"  was  brought  up  and,  also, 
a  plan  for  seizure  during  the  90-day  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  tim;  a  Special  Board 
recommendation  would  go  into  effect. 

All  of  these  proposals,  as  well  as  other 
variations  of  them,  were  soundly  de- 
feated, and  have  been  defeated  in  every 
fonmi  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
sidered in  this  dispute. 

The  tragedy  of  this  dilemma  is  that 
we  have  not  moved  forward  on  perma- 
nent legislation.  In  the  last  4  years,  we 
have  had  three  major  transportation 
strikes  thrown  into  the  lap  of  Congress 
by  parties  who  would  not  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  pattern  that 
will  be  followed  In  years  to  come  unless 
we  Improve  our  national  labor  policy  and 
the  machinery  to  administer  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced 
HJl.  5683  which  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  provide  procedures  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  dispute  that  we  are 
faced  with  today. 

I  have  requested  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  unfortunately,  the  request  has 
not  been  granted.  Again,  I  call  on  Con- 
gress to  consider  as  soon  as  possible 
permanent  alternatives  to  the  case- by- 
case  type  of  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  agree  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  only  did  the  proper  thing  by 
discharging  his  duty  In  asking  the  Con- 
gress, when  all  other  means  of  doing  so 
atn^eared  to  have  failed,  to  provide  In 
some  marmer  for  the  continued  and  un- 
interrupted operation  of  the  railroads.  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  President 
should  turn  to  a  precedent  that  this  Con- 
gress itself  had  made  in  1963,  when  we 
passed  a  bill  under  similar  circumstances, 
which,  in  turn,  had  sometlilng  of  a  prece- 
dent in  the  legislation  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  1916. 

The  President's  bill,  however,  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  need  to  do 
something  that  will  solve  this  dispute  at 
least  until  January  1969  imless  the 
parties  agree  between  now  and  that  time, 
uix>n  settlement  of  their  dispute. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  aspect  of  the 
President's  recommendation.  If  we  fol- 
lowed that  course,  as  I  have  understood 
what  is  proposed  here  upon  this  floor, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  either  on 
achieving   the  President's  objective  of 


keeping  the  railroads  In  operation 
through  what  I  believe,  at  least  after  the 
first  90  days,  is  compulsory  arbitration — 
because  by  force  of  law  we  make  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Special  Board  ef- 
fective and  binding  upon  both  the  car- 
riers and  their  employees — and/or,  in 
the  alternative,  we  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment  or  substitute  which  able 
Members  of  this  House  contemplate  of- 
fering, providing  for  the  seizure  of  the 
railroads  in  the  interim  of  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  following  the  analogy  of 
what  was  done  during  the  war  in  a  simi- 
l&r  cftfic* 

I  believe  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  to  make  either  one  of  those  hard 
decisions,  and  I  believe  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  to  strike  section  5  of  this 
bill.  In  substance,  the  amendment  would 
read: 

On  page  4,  strike  line  35  and  all  that 
foUows  down  to  and  Including  Une  24  on 
page  6. 

That  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that  puts 
into  effect  as  a  matter  of  law  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Board. 

I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  need  to  give  up  all  hope  of  the 
procedures  that  are  prescribed  in  this 
bill  being  effective  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  parties  in  this  dispute.  If 
my  amendment  were  adopted,  everything 
that  is  in  this  bill  would  remain  there 
except  the  compulsory  arbitration  pro- 
visions of  this  bUl.  The  strike  would  be 
enjoined  for  90  days,  as  the  bUl  provides. 
The  Special  Board  would  be  set  up  and 
for  30  days  would  mediate  and  try  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  And,  as  the 
bill  further  provides,  in  the  second  30- 
day  period  the  Special  Board  would  con- 
duct public  hearings  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  emergency  board,  and 
the  report  of  that  board  on  April  22  of 
this  year  to  the  President,  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  that  60-day  period,  as  the 
bill  provides,  that  Special  Board  would 
make  its  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  And,  as  the  bill 
provides,  for  the  third  30-day  period  the 
Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
country  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  Special  Board. 
If  it  all  fails,  we  would  not  be  in  any 
worse  position  than  we  are  In  today. 

We  would  be  still  here,  we  could  still 
act,  and  we  could  face  the  hard  decision 
whether  we  are  going  to  force  these  men 
to  work,  by  mandate  of  law,  for  some 
other  citizens  in  this  country  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, or  whether  we  est  going  to 
make  it  a  little  more  palatable  by  letting 
them  work  for  the  Gtovemment  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Oovemment. 
under  legislation  we  would  enact,  should 
have  seized  the  railroads. 

One  may  say  that  there  have  already 
been  two  boards,  and  that  they  could 
not  bring  the  parties  together.  We  know 
it  takes  three  strikes  before  a  man  strikes 
out. 

The  first  board  was  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  Emer- 
gency Panel  No.  169.  They  recommended 
a  5-percent  Increase  and  Job  evaluation. 
The  Fahy  Board,  set  up  imder  the  spe- 
cial legislation  c^  Congress,  recommended 
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a  6V4 -percent  Increase  and  a  total  pack- 
age increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  over  a 
period  of  18  months.  That  was  a  differait 
recommendation  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  anergency  Panel  No.  169. 

Perhaps  a  special  board  would  make  a 
more  palatable  recommendation,  which 
could  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  [Mr.  DlNGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  today  to  indi- 
cate we  face  either  the  legislation  before 
the  committee  or  that  we  will  be  having 
a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  memliership 
that  we  are  just  now  in  the  general  de- 
bate stage  of  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  that  a  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  which  will  make 
this  legislation  more  palatable  and  in- 
deed more  fair. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  reason 
to  criticize  all  of  the  parties  to  this 
labor  dispute.  Labor  has  pointed  out  that 
management  met  with  them  on  only 
4  days.  This  is  in  the  hearings. 

I  would  point  out  that  from  days  long 
past— indeed,  from  April  25,  1967,  imtil 
June  6,  when  the  parties  were  convened 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee — there  were  no 
face-to-face  meetings  between  the  par- 
ties. Only  at  that  time  did  the  parties 
get  together  to  agree  or  that  they  could 
not  agree. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
save  collective  l>argaining  today.  It  would 
appear  that  there  Is  pretty  good  reason 
to  believe  the  parties  have  already  slain 
collective  bargaining,  or  at  least  that 
they  have  not  in  recent  memory  resorted 
to  it. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  role  of  a 
prophet  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  paths  and  byways  of  history  are 
sprinkled  with  the  carcasses  of  prophets 
who  have  neither  been  honored  to  their 
own  time  nor  survived  the  wisdom  of 
their  prophecies. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if 
the  legislation  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  is  enacted  into 
law  the  issues  which  divide  the  parties 
today  will  be  unresolved  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  during  which 
the  parties  will  be  foreclosed  from  both 
strike  and  lockout.  There  will  be  no  more 
collective  bargaining  during  that  Interim 
period  of  time  than  there  has  been  to 
date. 

I  would  point  out  there  is  adequate 
precedent  for  this,  because  during  the 
time  of  the  so-called  resolution  of  the 
issues  in  a  similar  dispute  regarding 
manning  rules,  which  were  Interdicted 
from  strike  by  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress,  the  issues  have  simmered  but 
have  never  been  resolved  by  collective 
bargaining  from  the  parties,  and  are  In- 
deed now  subject  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  more  collective  bargaining, 
and  todeed  are  subject  to  lUtimateiy  be- 
ing presented  to  the  Congress  t)ecause  of 
the  possibility  of  a  strike  which  would 
affect  the  railroads  under  legislation 
passed  to  1963,  which  supposedly  resolved 
the  questions  before  us. 
The  House  of  Representatives  should 


not  seek  to  fix  fault.  I  do  not  teUeve  it  is 
for  us  to  decide  whether  the  raflnnuls 
are  at  fault  or  whether  Q»e  brottierhoods 
are  at  fault. 

I  do  not  believe  it  to  for  tWs  body  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  offer  of 
management  is  fair  or  the  demands  of 
labor  are  fair.  That  question  te  not  really 
properly  one  which  should  be  decided  in 
this  kind  of  body. 

If  we  are  gotog  to  decide  Oiat  issue. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  we 
should  then  better  consider  a  legislative 
enactment  which  would  embody  what 
this  body  considers  to  be  fair  wages  and 
fair  working  conditions  for  the  parties, 
and  not  delegate  it,  under  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  admitted  meets  the 
classical  definition  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, to  some  special  board  to  be  set 
up  by  the  Congress.  What  I  think  is 
needed  here  is  evenhanded  pressure  on 
both  parties  to  make  them  bargain  col- 
lectively. What  Is  needed  here  is  some- 
thing which  is  equally  obnoxious  to  all 
parties  so  that  there  Is  reason  for  the 
parties  to  sit  down  together  and  resolve 
their  disputes  and  differences.  I  say  this 
because,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, this  is  the  only  way  that  labor 
disputes  are  finally  decided. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  in 
the  tradition  of  this  great  Nation,  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  the  only  fair  way  for 
the  resolution  of  this  kind  of  dispute.  If 
we  have  compulsory  arbitration,  then 
management  gets  a  new  partner;  namely. 
Government,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  set- 
tlements. Labor  secures  a  new  business. 
The  free  competitive  economic  system 
which  has  brought  such  great  strength 
and  great  success  economically  to  this 
Nation  hsis  been  hurt  if.  Indeed,  not 
mortaUy  wounded  then.  We  have  then 
gone  a  long  step  toward  Government 
control  over  the  affairs  of  business  and 
over  the  wages  of  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentieman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  bill  gives  the 
railroads  precisely  what  they  have 
sought  stoce  the  early  1950's.  It  gives 
them  compulsory  arbitration.  It  gives 
them  a  panel  to  decide  issues  which  they 
cannot  or  will  not  resolve  for  themselves. 
Two  amendments  will  be  offered  to- 
morrow which  I  would  commend  to  this 
body.  One  is  the  effective  seizure  amend- 
ment In  the  form  of  legislation  which 
has  been  pending  during  the  pendency 
of  this  matter.  It  Is  House  Jomt  Resolu- 
iton  585.  I  would  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  the  membership,  as  I  would 
commend  the  minority  views  pototing 
out  the  reasons  and  merits  for  that  leg- 
islation. 

The  other  thing  Is  legislation  which 
would  Impose  comparability.  As  long  as 
we  are  going  to  impose  upon  a  panel  the 
fixing  of  wages,  we  should  assure  that 
equal  pressure  and  equal  treatment  is  af- 
forded to  both,  and  woriLers  compelled 
to  work  against  their  wills  for  an  indus- 
try in  which  th^  do  not  cbooee  to  work 
will,  at  least,  be  glvai  comparable  treat- 
ment insofar  as  their  wages  are  oon- 
cemed  to  other  industries  with  similar 
crafts. 
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Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tenneasee  [Mr.  Bsoocl. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Oentlemen,  I  am  highly 
reluctant  to  oi>poae  Members  of  our  mi- 
nority side  on  this  pcutleular  committee. 
They  coostitute  some  of  the  beat  quality 
we  have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  must  on  this  day,  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret,  take  an  opposing  poeltton.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  said  something  which 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me.  He 
said: 

War  la  the  fallurv  of  foreign  policy. 

In  a  like  manner  I  would  say  to  you 
today  that  compulsory  arbitration  rep- 
resents the  failure  of  a  free  society  to  ac- 
cept its  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  bill  Is  not  just  a  crack 
in  the  dam;  it  is  an  open  door  to  eco- 
nomic serfdom. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because 
we  are  operating  in  a  crisis  atmosphere. 
Of  course  this  country  cannot  afford  a 
railway  strike.  Of  course  it  would  affect 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  our 
domestic  and  international  problems. 
But  are  we  to  respond  to  a  crisis,  as  this 
administration  appears  wont  to,  every 
time  it  appears,  and  in  the  process 
abdicate  principle  Just  in  order  to  resolve 
the  crisis? 

What  are  we  doing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  once  this  body 
should  undertake  to  exercise  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  recognize  the  basic 
problem  involved. 

This  blU  does  not  propose  to  do  any- 
thing except  Impose  our  will  upon  this 
Industry  and  its  employees.  It  is  a  one- 
shot  crisis  approach;  that  is  all.  It  rep- 
resents not  an  assumption,  but  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  responsibility  given  the 
Congress  by  the  American  pe(vle. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  this  leg- 
islation, in  my  opinion,  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  our  free  economic  system 
as  we  know  it  today. 

You  simply  cannot  say  that  we  can 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
wages  for  one  industry  and,  thus,  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  workers  in  that  par- 
ticular industry. 

If  Government  is  to  set  wages  and 
prices,  you  have  established  total  rules 
for  the  operation  of  a  free  industry. 
Thus,  you  have  begun  to  set  the  profits 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  in  Amer- 
ica— and  in  the  process  to  destroy  our 
free  economic  system. 

It  frightens  me  to  look  at  the  history 
of  this  legislation  and  to  recall  that 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  this 
very  same  problem  pending  before  us. 
The  Congress  imposed  compulsory  ar- 
bitration and  hoped  it  had  solved  the 
problem. 

Then,  the  President  said  that  he  was 
going  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  a  long-term  solution  of  the  problem, 
creating  a  panel  to  study  and  submit 
concrete  solutions.  What  happened?  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  They  prcqiosed  abso- 
lutely nothing.  No  new  ideas,  new  alter- 
natives, only  warmed-over  force. 

Seeing  no  results,  Congress  this  year 
provided  for  a  20-day  extension  in  which 
we  said,  "You  have  got  to  bargain  col- 


lectively." They  did  not  do  so.  Again 
Congress  passed  the  47 -day  extension 
and  stated  again  that  they  must  bargi^ 
collectively.  They  failed  to  do  so. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  presented.  In  It, 
you  must  come  to  the  realization  that 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  is  taking  a 
tragic  step  in  involving  itself  in  the  set- 
tlement of  labor-management  disputes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  finest  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  the  disting\Ushed 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said  that  we  only 
have  three  alternatives — compulsory  ar- 
bitration, seizure  of  the  industry  In- 
volved, or  a  national  catastrophe  by  vir- 
tue of  a  strike. 

Apparently,  many  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  supporting  compul- 
sory arbitration,  seeing  no  acceptable 
alternative. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
are  opposed  Include  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Members  of  the  majority,  though,  sug- 
gest an  even  more  unacceptable  move — 
selziure.  This  is  wrong. 

I  suggest  there  is  a  better  alternative. 

This  alternative  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  the  basic  problem  Involved,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  just  superficial  sjrmptoms 
to  be  treated  by  seizure. 

The  basic  problem  Is  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  we  have  paralyzed  our  bar- 
gaining process  through  concentration 
of  power  and  industrywide  negotia- 
tions. 

Thus,  we  have  involved  the  consumer, 
the  taxpayer,  the  public,  without  giving 
them  a  voice.  We  have  got  to  take  the 
consimier  out  of  this  crisis.  We  must 
get  this  problem  back  to  the  bargaining 
table,  based  upon  the  original  premise 
of  collective  bargaining,  which  Is  a  con- 
versation and  dialog  between  the  parties 
Involved — not  a  national  emergency  by 
which  one  side  forces  an  uneconomic 
settlement  on  the  other  to  the  detriment 
of  aU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Brir.  Chairman,  I,  there- 
fore, will  propose  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  striking  all 
after  the  resolving  clause,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  10  of  tlie  Railway  I^abor  Act 
la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  center 
heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'SETTLEMENT  OP  EMEROENCT 
DISPUTES";  (2)  by  inserting  "(a)'  after  'Sec. 
10.',  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

'"(b)  If  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  referred  to  In  the  third  paragraph 
of  subsection  (a)  tha  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  for  settling  the  dis- 
pute and  the  President  finds  that  the  dis- 
pute. If  permitted  to  continue,  will  imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety,  the  President 
shall  issue  an  executive  wder  setting  forth 
such  finding.  In  such  case,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  day  after  the  last  day  of  such 
thirty-day  period  and  ustU  such  time  as  the 
dispute  is  settled — 

"'(1)  no  carrier  Invalved  In  the  dispute 
may,  with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  his  employees  involved 
In  the  dispute  or  with  Beepect  to  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 


act  In  concert  or  consult  with  any  other 
carrier  involved  In  the  dispute  with  respect 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  such  an  employee  or  with  respect  to  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dlsptue;  and — 

"'(3)  no  person  may  be  the  representa- 
tive, for  purposes  of  coUectlve  bargaining. 
of  the  employees  of  more  than  one  carrier 
Involved  In  the  dispute  and  such  person  may 
not  act  in  concert  or  consult  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  employees  of  any  other 
carrier  involved  in  the  dispute  with  respect 
to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  or 
with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b)  the  Mediation  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  how  the  representative 
of  the  employees  of  each  carrier  involved  In 
the  dispute  shall  be  determined.'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"  "Twelfth,  (a)  No  employee  shall  engage 
in  any  strike  growing  out  of  a  labor  dispute 
with  respect  to  which  the  services  of  the 
Mediation  Board  may  be  Invoked  unless  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
unit  (as  determined  by  the  Mediation  Board) 
have  voted  by  secret  ballot  in  favor  of  such 
a  strike,  and  no  employee  shall  continue 
any  strike  growing  out  of  any  such  labor  dis- 
pute for  more  than  twenty-one  days  unless 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  such  unit 
have  voted  by  secret  ballot  to  continue  such 
strike. 

'"(b)  TTpon  receiving  a  request  therefor 
from  any  representative  of  employees,  the 
Mediation  Board  shall  forthwith  take  a  secret 
ballot  of  the  employees  In  the  unit  such 
Board  finds  to  be  appropriate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  wish  to  strike  or  con- 
tinue to  strike,  and  shall  certify  the  results 
to  the  representative  and  employers  con- 
cerned.' 

"Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Labor 
Railway  (Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  extended  by 
PL  9O-10  as  amended,  except  that  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Pres- 
ident IB  authorized  to  Issue  immediately  an 
executive  order  setting  forth  a  finding  that 
this  labor  dispute  if  permitted  to  continue 
will  imperU  the  national  health  and  safety, 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Joint  resolution." 

This  represents.  I  think,  a  practical 
approach.  It  would  preserve  collective 
bargaining.  It  would  prevent  oppressive 
concentrations  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
either  Industry  or  labor.  It  would  allow 
all  of  the  infiuences  of  a  free  and  com- 
petitive economy  to  come  into  play  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes. 

It  would  simply  require — If  a  dispute 
is  not  settled  under  the  existing  proce- 
dures of  the  Railway  Labor  Act — a  "frac- 
tionalization"  of  bargaining  units.  That 
is.  an  employer  would  be  allowed  to  bar- 
g£dn  only  with  his  employees;  employees 
would  be  allowed  to  bargain  only  with 
their  employer.  No  union  or  manage- 
ment association  could  represent  more 
than  one  group  of  employees  or  one 
employer. 

If  a  settlement  is  reached  between  the 
employer  and  employees  of  one  line,  then 
they  could  go  back  to  work — regardless 
of  what  other  lines  were  doing.  In  other 
words,  there  would  not  have  to  be  an 


Industrywide  agreement — one  that  would 
satisfy  all  employers  and  all  employees  In 
the  industry. 

Another  important  requirement  of  this 
plan  would  be  a  secret  polling  of  em- 
ployees— conducted  by  the  Mediation 
Board — to  determine,  first,  whether  a 
strike  would  be  called,  and  then,  every 
21  days  thereafter,  to  determine  if  the 
strike  should  be  continued.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  a  company's  employees  were 
satisfied  with  an  offer,  then  they  could 
vote  to  go  back  to  work — again  regard- 
less of  what  employees  of  another  line 
might  choose  to  do. 

As  I  have  said,  with  all  of  the  infiu- 
ences of  a  free  and  competitive  economy 
coming  into  play,  a  settlement  on  a  line- 
by-line  basis  would  be  reached,  and 
would  be  reached  by  the  parties  bargain- 
ing collectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  approach  will  give  back  to  our  Na- 
tion the  real  benefits  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  That  Is  the  principle  In- 
volved— and  It  must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually  I  am  not  going 
to  review  all  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made.  I  would iike  to  say  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  believe,  have 
been  conscientious  in  trying  to  bring  to 
the  House  a  possible  solution,  the  best 
one  presented  to  the  Committee,  and 
we  went  into  different  considerations. 

We  hear  that  perhaps  this  is  not  fair 
to  both  sides,  therefore,  if  they  cannot 
get  together  on  the  one  wage  problem, 
the  argument  is  made  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  other  side;  that  they  then  go  to 
a  board. 

When  we  analyze  the  situation  we  find 
that  the  management  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  that  board  on  the 
payment  of  wages.  If  they  go  up,  manage- 
ment pays.  Then  the  wages  are  to  be  ret- 
roactive as  of  the  time  the  disagree- 
ment developed,  so  that  the  employees 
will  be  paid. 

This  proposal  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  House,  which  has  come  from  the 
committee,  differs  from  the  1963  pro- 
posal sent  here  by  President  Kennedy,  in 
that  we  have  done  everything  possible  to 
try  to  continue  collective  bargaining  as 
has  been  related  this  afternoon,  first  of 
all.  in  trying  to  encourage  the  parties 
themselves  to  get  together,  and  has  been 
said,  even  insisted,  that  they  get  together 
to  continue  negotiations. 

Second,  we  tried  to  encourage  them  to 
go  Into  voluntary  arbitration,  and  this 
was  not  agreed  to. 

Finally,  as  has  been  stated  here,  they 
said.  "We  simply  cannot  get  together  on 
this  pay  issue  for  28  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees. All  the  others  have  settled." 

So  what  the  committee  has  done  now, 
knowing  that  even  the  parties  them- 
selves have  admitted  tills  Nation  can- 
not stand  a  nationwide  strike  in  the  rail- 
road industry,  is  to  try  to  protect  the 
collective  bargaining  positions  of  both 
parties  by  putting  in  the  resolution  that 
any  considerations  that  this  board  gives 
in  making  its  recommendations,  if  they 


cannot  get  together  within  the  period 
of  time  given,  or  in  the  period  of  time  of 
2  years,  must  be  within  the  limits  nego- 
tiated and  framed  so  far. 

This  was  not  so  In  the  1963  proposal. 
So  I  believe  we  have  taken  out  one  of 
the  most  offensive  elements  on  compul- 
sory arbitration,  in  that  in  compulsory 
arbitration  ttie  board  comes  in  and  they 
look  over  everything,  start  everjrthlng 
anew,  and  they  decide  whatever  they 
want.  This  will  not  be  done  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  has  to  be  held  within  the  frame- 
work that  the  parties  have  presently 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  am  somewliat  amazed 
when  I  hear  some  of  these  arguments 
that  arbitration  Is  impossible,  or  that  the 
unions  have  always  opposed  it.  That  Is 
not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  section  3  of 
the  act  establishes  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  disputes  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try growing  out  of  grievances,  or  out 
of  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay. 
rules,  or  working  conditions. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  where  necessary,  neutral 
referees  appointed  by  the  National  Me- 
diation Board. 

The  decisions  of  the  Adjustment  Board 
are  final  and  tiding  upon  the  parties 
until  altered  by  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additionaJ  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  tile  Members  will  listen  to 
these  facts. 

Since  1935,  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  has  processed  over  58,- 
000  disputes. 

Of  these,  12.000  were  resolved  with- 
out the  use  of  a  referee — simply  the  two 
parties. 

Another  25,000  were  disposed  of  with 
a  referee. 

As  has  been  stated,  with  a  third  party 
getting  them  together,  25,000  disputes  in 
the  railroad  Industry  itself  have  t>een 
disposed  of  in  this  way  and  21,000  were 
subsequently  withdrawn  by  one  or  both 
parties. 

In  1966,  1,700  cases  were  disposed  of. 

In  1965, 1,800  cases  were  disposed  of. 

In  1964,  2,000  cases  were  disposed  of. 

Also,  I  think  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  union  itself,  before  Emergency 
Board  169,  stated  in  its  brief  as  follows : 

In  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
ultimate  goal  of  such  a  wage  rationalization, 
the  parties  can  Invoke  the  good  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  furnish  occupational  and  labor 
market  information  needed  in  their  deter- 
mination of  occupational  and  Job  compara- 
bility. 

And  listen  to  this  further : 
If  In  the  final  analysis  they  cannot  agree 
on    the    ultimate    degree    of    comparability. 


they  should  then  recourse  to  arbitration  of 
the  unresolved  Issues. 

That  was  presented  to  the  board  it- 
self. So  I  think  we  must  put  in  proper 
perspective  this  whole  approach  that 
the  committee  has  tried  to  deal  with. 

Certainly,  we  would  rather  that  this 
would  not  be  before  the  Congress.  The 
committee,  I  am  sure,  and  others  have 
done  everything  possible  to  get  the  par- 
ties to  resolve  the  problems  themselves. 
If  the  parties  really  believed  in  free  col- 
lective barerainlng,  this  would  be  settled. 
But  certainly  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  responsibility  that  is  the 
national  interest,  and  this  comes  before 
labor  interests  or  before  management  In- 
terests. This  Is  the  poJsltlon  that  this 
Congress  has  to  take.  We  have  to  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say,  vrben 
everyone  admits  that  a  national  strike 
cannot  be  permitted,  that  we  will  not 
allow  it,  but  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
work  out  a  provision,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  and  which  is  the  fairest 
to  all  parties  Involved  and  which  tries 
to  maintain  as  well  as  we  can  all  of  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining.  This 
has  been  done  by  trying  to  say  that  it 
can  only  be  within  the  framework  that 
the  parties  themselves  have  agreed  upon, 
and  only  those  issues  now  in  dilute.  It 
expressly  provides  that  this  board  does 
not  have  to  recommend  2  years  and  it 
does  not  have  to  recommend  1  year — 
but  this  board  may  come  up  and  recom- 
mend a  30-day  trial. 

There  is  nothing  that  says  that  there 
has  got  to  be  2  years  in  this  resolution. 

Furthermore,  it  says  that  we  will  en- 
courage the  parties  to  continue  negotia- 
tion— and  they  should.  They  can  agree 
any  time  they  want  to. 

So  I  feel  the  committee  has  tried  to  be 
reasonable  and  fair  with  an  impleasant 
task  and  an  unfortunate  ta^.  But  I 
think  they  have  tried  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  this  Congress  Itself 
must  face. 

I  would  commend  for  your  considera- 
tion, a  serious  look  at  the  resolution  as 
it  has  been  reported  out  and  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  tiie  other  body, 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  distort 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
What  he  refers  to  Is  section  152.  It  says: 

There  ahaU  be  arbitration  of  disputes 
under  agreements  that  have  been  entered 
Into  voluntarily. 

Whereas,  imder  section  156.  there  Is  a 
procedure  whereby  the  parties  try  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  Interpreting 
an  agreement  and  entering  into  one. 

Mr.  SPRINGEJl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnun 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  scheduling  of  this  debate 
Is.  I  think,  a  confession  of  failure.  Per- 
haps we  ghrmiri  admit  very  candidly 
that  it  Is  an  admiminn  erf  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  that 
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it  is  an  Indictment  against  the  admin- 
istration because  this  day  is  the  day  of 
reck(Hilnc  that  has  been  Ions  coming, 
and  it  has  been  well  advertlBed. 

I  well  recall  on  Labor  Day  of  1960 
that  there  were  a  niimber  of  statements 
made,  as  are  annually  made  on  Labor 
Day,  but  on  that  i>artlcular  day  I  was 
struck  by  a  coincidence — a  paradox,  if 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  such — when  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  who  was  then  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO,  said  that 
a  paralysis  strike,  particularly  in  a  basic 
Industry,  is  a  kind  of  economic  weapon 
tliat  even  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours 
can  no  longer  afford. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  a  noted  exponent  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  said  precisely  the  same  thing.  The 
country  has  long  recognized  that  the 
paralysis  strike  is  a  danger  to  our  sys- 
ton.  We  have  long  had  it  identified  as 
one  of  the  principal  dangers  to  our 
eeonomy.  Yet  here  we  are  this  evening, 
the  day  oi  reckoning  having  arrived,  and 
I  think  we  all  bear  some  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Let  me  comment  briefly,  first,  on  what 
I  have  described  as  an  indictment 
against  the  administration.  Twice  last 
year  the  President  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  would  recommend 
l^lslatlon  to  protect  the  public  against 
national  or  regional  disruptions  due  to 
labcM*  disputes.  He  made  this  pledge 
once  in  his  Economic  Report  and  once 
again  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
He  failed  to  act. 

I,  myself,  have  had  6  years  of  corre- 
spondence and  communication  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  this  has  only 
served  to  confirm  my  impression  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  or  the  departmental 
bureaucrats  under  Secretary  Wirtz  are 
totally  opposed  to  any  new  legislation  or 
any  new  ideas,  or  in  fact  any  fresh  air 
or  discussion  on  this  subject. 

Beginning  in  1961  I  have  recom- 
mended, and  I  have  actively  advocated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "blue  ribbon"  commission  to 
review  the  entire  complex  of  labor  laws. 
Specifically,  I  have  recommended  estab- 
lishing a  collective  bargaining  council 
empowered  to  review,  impartially,  trends 
on  wages,  prices,  and  productivity;  to 
suggest  realistic  and  flexible  guide  posts  ; 
and  to  offer  objective  guidance  to  Con- 
gress, to  Federal  mediators,  and  to  all 
parties  on  specific  disputes,  prior  to  con- 
tract expiration.  But  as  late  as  last  year 
Secretary  Wirtz  advised  me  again — and 
Z  repeat  again  because  he  has  done  so 
on  several  occasions — that  he  felt  the 
existing  machinery  was  adequate.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  repeat  that  opinion 
tonight. 

There  is  a  top-level  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment. It  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
10198  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962.  But  that  committee  has  not  Issued 
a  report  on  collective  bargaining  since 
May  of  1962. 

On  July  11,  1966,  almost  a  year  ago. 
Secretary  Wirta  advised  me  that  no  fur- 
tow  reports  were  planned  from  the 
President's    Advlsoiy    Commission    on 


Labor-Management  Policy.  I  beUeve  this 
is  truly  a  tragedy.  It  is  not  only  a  failure, 
it  is  a  tragedy. 

This  6-year  record  of  administrative 
Inertia  is  extremely  dangerous.  It  Is  not 
only  tonight,  it  is  not  only  the  railroad 
strike  that  we  face  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, but  we  have  labor  contracts  ex- 
piring in  a  great  many  of  our  major  in- 
dustries this  year,  and  1967  could  produce 
more  strikes  with  more  devastating  effect 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  said  in  the  other 
body  in  the  debate  on  this  subject,  the 
failure  of  the  administration  does  not 
excuse  the  Congress  from  acting  force- 
fully and  properly  in  this  matter.  But  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  lawyers  all 
lesu^ed  in  law  school  that  hard  cases 
made  bad  law.  This  is  a  hard  case,  and 
I  believe  it  is  In  danger  of  making  a  bad 
law. 

I  am  extremely  reluctant  to  support 
the  committee  bill  in  this  matter.  I  know 
it  was  said  that  the  committee  bill  is 
the  means  of  supporting  the  troops  in 
Vietnam.  But  I  ask  the  question,  as 
others  have  asked  here  today:  What  is  it 
that  the  troops  in  Vietnam  are  fighting 
for?  There  is  a  fight  liere  on  the  home- 
front  as  there  is  on  the  war  front.  There 
is  a  fight  to  sustain  the  kind  of  economy 
and  the  kind  of  society  that  has  made 
America  the  great  nation  that  it  is. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
for  us  to  succumb  to  the  hard  choices 
that  are  before  us,  for  us  to  cave  in  on 
a  very  basic  economic  matter,  for  us  to 
choose  one  industry  in  wliich  to  start  a 
process  which  is,  I  believe,  admittedly 
corrosive  of  our  entire  economic  and 
social  system,  is  not  a  very,  very  dan- 
gerous precedent.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  approach  this  whole  problem  in  the 
light  that  this  is  not  a  new  subject.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  we  have  all  had  due 
notice. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
share  in  the  dilemma  that  many  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  here  today.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  this  body  is  happy 
about  the  prospect  of  voting  on  the  issue 
before  us  today. 

Yet.  we  cannot  assume  an  ostrichlike 
position  and  hope  that  the  problem  that 
we  face  will  go  away  before  we  pull  our 
heads  from  the  sand. 

Through  all  of  the  raging  controversy 
that  has  attended  this  issue  now  for 
several  months,  one  fact  remains  uncon- 
troverted.  That  is,  that  this  Nation  can- 
not tolerate  a  nationwide  railroad 
stoppage  that  would  bring  our  country's 
economy  to  its  knees,  particularly  at  this 
crucial  moment  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  we  must  move  men  and  materiel 
for  our  fighting  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  be  alert  to  move  men  and  materiel 
anywhere  there  Is  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Twice  this  year,  we  have  provided  ex- 
tensions of  time  in  order  to  give  the  af- 
fected parties  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  act.  Up  to  tills  minute,  the  bargain- 
ing processes  have  not  produced  a  solu- 
tion, and  although  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  instanoe  may  not  have 


falledi    it    surely    is    stymied    for    the 
moment. 

Committees  in  both  bodies  have  held 
long  and  exhaustive  hearings  and  have 
heard  testimony  from  all  who  wished 
to  be  heard.  The  other  body  last  week 
passed  this  resolution  overwhelmingly, 
by  a  vote  of  70  to  15.  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  although 
divided  In  Its  opinion,  brings  you  this 
resolution,  a  proposal  that  will  protect 
the  public  Interest.  It  Is,  I  suggest,  the 
best  possible  compromise  that  has  been 
offered  to  meet  the  crisis  that  confronts 
us. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  the  only  recourse  we 
can  take  to  prevent  a  nationwide  rail 
stoppage  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  and  preserv- 
ing free  collective  bargaining. 

We  are  now  in  our  second  extension 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  agreement 
between  labor  and  management  still  ap- 
pears distant.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that,  while  the  Issues  in  this  dispute 
are  Important,  the  differences  that  divide 
both  parties  are  not  that  great. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  Fahy  Mediation  Board  would 
be  acceptable.  They  were  not. 

But  we  cannot  let  this  setback  become 
an  emotional  stoppage  to  continuing  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  The  stakes 
are  too  great.  The  Joint  resolution  now 
before  us  would  not  let  that  happen 
Rather,  it  establishes  specific  procedures 
for  assisting  the  disputing  parties  in  the 
completion  of  their  collective  bargaining 
and  the  resolution  of  remaining  issues 
of  difference. 

The  railroad  system  in  this  countiy  is 
the  largest  carrier  of  intercity  freight  in 
the  entire  transportation  system.  In 
1965  it  moved  approximately  700  billion 
ton-miles  of  freight,  43  percent  of  the 
total  Intercity  movement.  In  1965  rail- 
roads moved  4.3  billion  ton-miles  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  freight  traffic  in 
the  continental  United  States,  39.3  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

In  terms  of  passenger  service,  rail- 
roads have  been  declining  steadily  over 
the  post- World  War  n  period  but  still 
accounted  for  17.5  billion  Intercity  pas- 
senger miles  in  1965,  about  2  percent  of 
total  Intercity  movement  and  18  percent 
of  common  carrier  intercity  travel.  In 
certain  cities,  particularly  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  railroads 
perform  significant  commuter  service. 
In  1965  they  carried  192.6  million  com- 
muters, or  about  750,000  for  each  work- 
ing day. 

These  figures  help  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  our  railroads  in 
service.  But  of  equal  Importance  is  pre- 
serving America's  tradition  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining — a  subject  to  which 
we  cannot  attach  figures,  but  which  can 
be  coimted  among  the  most  important 
individual  rights  of  our  citizenry. 

This  proposal  takes  both  situations 
into  account.  Indeed,  the  very  heart  of 
this  resolution  is  to  allow  every  oppor- 
timlty  for  labor -management  agreement 
without  detrimental  governmental  inter- 
vention. 

The  proposed  five-man  Board  would  be 
established  for  90  days  with  the  express 
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hope  that  a  privately  negotiated  settle- 
ment could  be  reached  during  that  time. 
More  importantly,  no  action  of  this 
Board  will  at  any  time  preclude  con- 
tinued bargaining  or  private  agreement. 

The  first  30  days  of  the  Board's 
existence  will  be  dedicated  solely  to  con- 
tinued efforts  of  collective  bargaining. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  the 
Board  will  deliberate  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fahy  panel — a  group 
of  men,  I  might  add,  whose  efforts  to- 
ward settling  this  dispute  will  histori- 
cally distinguish  them  among  labor  me- 
diators. 

The  Board's  determinations  on  the 
Fahy  recommendations  will,  after  60 
days,  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

The  committee  considered  this  process 
the  most  equitable  means  of  establishing 
terms  for  agreement  that  could  be  de- 
vised. It  encompasses  the  goals  we  seek — 
to  avert  the  strike  while  at  all  times  pre- 
serving collective  bargaining.  If  agree- 
ment terms  are  established  at  the  end 
of  90  days,  they  will  only  be  in  effect 
until  private  agreements  can  be  reached 
or  January  1,  1969,  whichever  is  earlier. 

I  urge  both  labor  and  management  to 
continue  their  deliberations  in  earnest. 
This  proposal  is  the  most  deliberate 
means  of  allowing  them  to  do  so. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this  body 
that  if  this  resolution  is  voted  down  and 
a  nationwide  strike  follows,  you  will 
again  be  confronted  with  this  issue.  For, 
as  the  night  follows  the  day,  there  will  be 
a  deafening  hue  and  cry  from  the  public 
and  a  demand  for  immediate  congres- 
sional action.  And  I  say  to  you,  now. 
that  a  nay  vote  today  is  but  a  vote  to 
forestall  later  action. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska  [Mr.  CUNNINGHAU]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers that  one  member  of  the  committee 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  against 
this  legislation.  I  plead  guilty  to  that. 
I  was  the  one  Member  who  opposed  this 
legislation. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration.  In  1963,  having  come  from 
a  union  family,  I  was  very,  very  reluctant 
to  vote  for  compulsory  arbitration.  I  did 
so.  but  I  said  at  the  time  that  that  would 
be  the  last  time  I  would  ever  do  it.  That 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Now, 
that  is  only  one  of  the  reasons,  but  it 
is  the  major  reason,  why  I  oppose  this 
resolution.  It  is  because,  without  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  it  is  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

My  purpose  in  rising  here  today  is  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  who  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  listen  through  this  debate 
that  there  has  been  much  reference  made 
to  a  substitute  which  is  to  be  offered  when 
the  bill  is  read.  Perhaps  some  of  us  or 
some  of  the  Members  might  be  sitting 
back,  feeling,  "Well,  we  will  be  taken  off 
the  hook  by  some  kind  of  rewording  of 
this  or  by  a  substitute." 

I  want  to  say  to  you  who  are  present 
here  this  afternoon  that  this  substitute 
provides  not  only  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration but  for  seizure,  and  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  seizure  or  even  more  so  op- 


posed than  to  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
would  vigorously  oppose  any  substitute 
which  Involves  seizure,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  that  benefits  neither  party. 

I  do  not  change  my  position  on  this 
bill.  I  intend  to  vote  against  it.  But  I 
certainly  will  urge  that  the  Members  who 
have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  the 
various  speakers  say  they  are  going  to 
offer  a  substitute,  who  might  feel  that 
this  might  not  be  so  critical  after  all — I 
want  to  say  to  you  it  is  going  to  be  even 
more  critical  than  you  realize.  It  \s  be- 
cause of  this  that  my  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  minority  views.  The  minority 
views  say  "and  would  also  have  provided 
that  imtil  the  dispute  is  settled  the  rail- 
roads involved  would  be  seized  by  the 
Government." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  would  be 
the  essence  of  it  and  the  big  battle  when 
we  start  resMilng  this  bill  and  when  the 
amendments  are  offered  to  it.  To  me  this 
is  repugnant.  It  is  equally  as  bad  as  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  I  should  vigor- 
ously oppose  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
culmination  of  what  has  been  a  very  try- 
ing experience.  I  for  one  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  Impugn  the  motives  of 
no  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  com- 
mittees in  this  House.  It  has  worked  hard 
and  it  has  worked  objectively.  I  disagree 
with  the  resolution  achieved  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  intend  in  good  humor  to  voice 
my  disagreement. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  stated  that  the  pro- 
posal that  came  out  of  the  committee 
dealt  fairly  with  both  parties.  He  said, 
"Why,  if  the  amount  that  is  finally  or- 
dered by  the  Board  is  more  than  the  rail- 
road wEuited  to  pay,  they  have  to  pay  it." 
And  they  do.  They  do,  indeed. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  can  go  right 
back  to  every  user  and  ask  for  a  rate  in- 
crease, based  upon  that  Increased  cost. 

But,  Mr.  Chalrmsin,  what  happens  if  a 
worker  gets  less  than  he  feels  is  a  fair 
price  for  his  labor?  He  continues  to  work. 
And,  he  continues  to  work  not  for  the  30 
days  which  the  gentleman  stated  that  the 
Board  might  order,  but  until  there  is  a 
negotiated  settlement,  or  until  January  1. 
1969,  when  he  is  still  not  free  of  the 
agreement,  but  can  only  give  notice  of  his 
dissatisfaction  and  start  all  over  again 
the  lengthy  procedure  which  has  brought 
this  dispute  here  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  not  yield  to  me  and  I  re- 
fiise  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia referred  to  me  by  name. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  know  that  I  referred  to 
the  gentleman.  However,  I  will  not  yield 


to  the  gentleman  since  the  gentleman 
did  not  yield  to  me.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now,  the  same  sort  of 
misinformation  was  contained  in  the 
statements  of  two  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  said — it  is  my  recollection  one 
of  them  said,  and  I  undertake  to  quote 
him  directly,  "fencing  in  the  Board." 
Fence  it  In?  How  effectively  would  we 
fence  it  in? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  page  4, 
line  16,  which  states : 

The  Speciai  Mediation  Panel  with  sucb 
modifications,  if  any,  aa  the  Board  finds  to 
be  necessary. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
"fencing  in"  by  the  findings  of  the  Fahy 
Panel  means  that  that  is  a  starting  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  bitter  experi- 
ence with  the  "starting  point"  in  1963 
when  the  congressional  committee  very 
clearly  made  a  mandate  to  the  effect 
that  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
manning  dispute  would  be  negotiated  up 
to  the  point  reached  at  that  moment,  but 
that  is  not  what  occurred. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  now. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  at  this  point?  Siu-ely  the  gentle- 
man wants  the  Record  to  be  clear  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  being  very  clear  on 
the  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  deserve  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  point. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  declines  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  also  been  told  that 
an  embargo  starts  at  midnight  tonight. 
I  had  a  staff  member  to  check  with  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  and 
I  find  that  there  is  no  embargo  ordered 
or  plan  to  put  such  an  embargo  into 
effect,  although  it  has  been  in  effect  since 
yesterday  on  the  Pennsylvania  because 
of  the  congestion  in  the  New  York  area, 
a  situation  which  is  totally  imrelated  to 
a  pending  or  impending  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  oppose  the 
committee's  action  did  not  do  it  in  a 
negative  sense,  and  we  did  not  do  it 
without  having  a  full  grasp  of  the  public 
interest  Involved,  the  very  broad  public 
interest,  and  one  which  demands  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress  as  to  equity  in 
its  treatment,  both  of  industry  and  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  which 
will  be  offered  tomorrow  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
provides  that  equity  of  treatment.  It  pro- 
poses to  place  pressure  upon  both  parties, 
and  labor  continues  to  work  and  the 
railroads  will  be  operated  under  a  re- 
ceivership and  they  continue  to  bargain, 
while  the  minute  they  reach  agreement, 
the  receivership  is  dissolved  and  the  in- 
junction is  lifted  and  the  parties  go  back 
to  normal  relations. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes — notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
not  yield  to  me,  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
did  not  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  1  do.  quite  vividly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  U  I  am  given  time  again 
I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the  prop- 
osition of  receivership.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  Is  referring  to  seizure  when  he 
is  talking  about  receivership? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  referring  pre- 
cisely  

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  mean  precisely  and  very  pre- 
cisely  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  suspend. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  tnxa  Florida  If  It  would  be 
pennitted  and  agreeable  to  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  I  am  faced  with  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  did  not 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Horlda.  He 
yldded  to  the  gentleman  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mean 
precisely  what  I  said  to  the  gentleman. 
We  provide  that  the  President  may  have 
the  Attorn^  General  go  Into  a  court,  a 
dlrtrlet  court,  and  seek  to  place  the  rail- 
roads in  recelrershlp. 

Now,  that  Is  the  term  that  Is  used  in 
our  draft  reaolutlon.  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  we  mean,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  Just  as  we  continue  workers 
on  the  Job  through  Injunctive  proceed- 
ings. If  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Tlie  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman  Is  that  I  assiune 
that  when  he  is  talking  about  seizure,  and 
apiMreatly  that  is  what  he  is  recommend- 
ing, what  hanxns  to  the  other  74  percent 
ol  the  workers  who  have  already  settled 
and  who  are  at  work,  and  who  have  no 
problems?  In  a  seizure  there  is  no  strike, 
and  this  would  automatically  mean  they 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  work  or 
not  to  wort:. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Oh,  the  gentleman  kiwws 
thsit  they  continue  to  work.  They  con- 
tinue to  draw  their  salaries.  They  con- 
tinue to  get  their  yaeatlans,  and  the  Na- 
tion's Industries  o(mtinue  to  operate. 
There  Is  nothing  as  indicated  negative 
In  the  proposal  that  we  have  offered, 
anditlsequltaUe. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Yes.  but  they  do  not 
strike. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  cannot  imderstand  the 
rationale  that  says  you  may  seize  a  man's 
labor,  but  you  may  not  seize  a  man's 
IHt)perty;  that  you  may  order  one  to  do 
something,  but  you  may  not  order  the 
other. 

Compulsory  arbitration  Is  what  I  call 


the  bin  that  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  of  the  semantics  and 
gymnastics  that  can  be  indulged  In  will 
not  remove  the  fact  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  It  is. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Special  Board  is  not 
ordering  either  one  to  do  a  specific  thing 
that  they  do  not  want  to  do.  This  bill  will 
on  the  decision  that  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  us  look  at  the  boards. 
Emergency  Board  No.  189  recommended 
for  a  2-year  period  $85,440,000  improve- 
ment m  salaries.  The  Pahy  Panel,  find- 
ing that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  in- 
equality in  the  shop  craft  union  salaries, 
ordered  an  increase,  or  recommended  an 
increase,  of  $139,223,510.  A  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  results  of  these 
two  Impartial  panels  manned  by  very 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

These  are  difficult  Issues  to  settle,  and 
I  much  prefer  the  way  that  says  that 
both  parties  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  this  Nation  and  sit  down  and  talk  and 
arrive  at  their  own  agreement,  we  are 
not  going  to  fix  your  wages. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Now,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  he  mentioned  Emergency 
Board  No.  169 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  I  will  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman.  I  wfll  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  who  had  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  if  I  have  time  I  will  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
read  to  the  House  the  language  that  we 
specifically  put  in  by  saying  that  those 
considerations  must  be  In  a  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  efforts  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  we  exercised  great  care  and 
diligence  in  1963  both  in  the  language 
of  the  law  and  in  the  language  of  the 
r^^ort  to  accomplish  this  same  objective, 
and  that  we  failed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  be- 
cause this  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as 
being  entirely  different.  I  said  that  this 
was  not  one  that  finally  ended  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  1969  because  there  is  an  inter- 
esting bit  of  language  on  page  5  which 
says— the  Board's  determination,  the 
l^eclal  Board,  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  though  arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
That  means  that  Instead  of  delaying 
only  until  January  1,  1969,  we  could  be 
delaying  for  a  year  or  18  months  or  more 
beyond  that. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  that  to  the 
men  and  women  working  for  wages,  that 
wages  deferred  means  deferred  buying 
power  and  you  cannot  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  household  budget. 
There  is  no  compensation  proposed  here 
to  offset  the  value  of  the  lost  comi>ensa- 
tion  which  ultimately  might  be  paid 
retroactively. 

I  strongly  urge  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  sulMtltute  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  falling  that,  I  would  at  least 
hope  that  we  would  establish  a  require- 
ment of  standards  of  comparability  as 
will  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 


BEUUItS   LX(S8I.ATIOIf 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
close  of  debate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia raised  the  issue  of  seizure,  a 
method  I  strongly  oppose.  I  would  like 
to  submit  some  pertinent  information 
on  this  subject. 

Some  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
urged  that  this  body  incorporate  a  sei- 
zure provision  into  the  administrations 
resolution.  But  in  my  judgment,  they  fall 
to  highlight  the  disadvantages  of  such 
an  approach.  Let  me  mention  but  a  few. 
First,  the  Members  say  that  seizure 
creates  equality  of  treatment  between  the 
parties.  This  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Seizure  takes  away  from  the 
railroads  the  operation  of  their  private 
properties  and  imposes  upon  them  opera- 
tion and  management  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Is  tliis  equality  of  treat- 
ment or  is  it  one-sided  treatment?  I  say 
it  is  the  latter.  Particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  carriers  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  accept  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board's  proffer  of  arbi- 
tration, their  willingness  to  accept  the 
report  of  Emergency  Board  No.  169. 
their  statements  before  the  committee  of 
the  other  House  which  implied  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Pahy  Panel  proposal, 
and  their  unqualified  statement  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  that 
they  would  be  willing  even  at  this  late 
stage  to  submit  the  dispute  to  voluntary 
arbitration. 

Second,  seizure  raises  a  host  of  legal 
problems  to  confront  both  the  partiej 
and  the  Ooverrunent.  Is  the  Ooverrunent 
subject  to  damage  suits  for  losses  in- 
curred during  the  period  of  seizure?  Does 
seizure  freeze  collective-bargaining  nego- 
tiations for  the  75  percent  of  the  workers 
in  the  railroad  industry  who  have  settled 
their  disputes  without  legislation?  Who 
is  liable  for  negligent  injuries  incurred 
by  the  railroad  employees  during  the 
period  of  seizure?  What  rights  do  rail- 
road employees  have  to  leave  their  jobs 
during  seizure?  In  what  fashion  will  the 
Government  reimburse  the  railroads  for 
the  operation  of  the  railroads? 

Seizure  has  never  been  an  acceptable 
solution  to  problems  of  this  cliaracter. 
For  years  organized  labor  has  opposed 
seizure  for  the  solution  of  collective- bar- 
gaining disputes.  Seizure  becomes  no 
more  palatable  when  joined  with  the  ad- 
ministration's resolution. 

How  can  anyone  argue  the  merits  of 
seizure  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  this 
dispute?  The  dispute  should  be  settled 
through  collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion within  the  framework  of  what  al- 
ready has  transpired  in  tills  case.  That  is 
what  House  Joint  Resolution  559  at- 
tempts to  do.  To  seize  would  be  only  to 
further  complicate  an  already  compli- 
cated picture.  To  seize  would  serve  to 
inject  the  Congress  into  the  dispute  to 
a  degree  much  greater  than  its  circum- 
stances warrant.  To  seize  would  serve  to 
substitute  false  logic  for  sound  reason. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  advo- 
cating some  form  of  seizure  would  re- 
consider their  position,  not  from  the  point 
of  favoring  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  where 
the  equities  and  the  public  Interest  lie  In 
the  resolution  of  tills  dispute.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 


it  might  be  of  Iwnefit  to  Meml)ers  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  press  conference  held  at  the 
White  House  this  afternoon.  The  text 
follows : 

Press   Contbexnci  or  Hok.  Robbbt  S.  Mc- 
Namara,     Secretary     of     Ditense;     Hon. 

WlLLARD  W.  WlKTZ,  SECEETART  OF  LABOR/ 

Hon.  Alan  S.  Botd,  SECaxTART  of  Trans- 
portation, THE  White  House,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  Christian.  Secretaries  McNamara, 
Wlrtz  and  Boyd. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
we  discussed  the  railroad  situation.  I  think 
you  know  the  details  of  It.  Unless  the  legis- 
lation presently  before  the  House  is  passed, 
there  wUl  be  a  railroad  strike  at  12:01  A.M. 
Monday  morning.  That  is  Sunday  night. 

Since  a  strike  would  be  senseless — the 
Senate  has  adopted  a  procedure  and  method 
for  settling  this  dispute.  It  adopted  it  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  15.  It  Involves  a  procedxire  wblch 
would  provide  for  the  handling  of  tills  mat- 
ter over  a  90-day  period  by  mediation,  by 
negotiation,  by  the  cletu^ng  up  by  a  five- 
man  board  of  any  questions  that  were  left 
at  the  end  of  that  period. 

I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  ques- 
tions left  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  would 
be  settled  In  the  pattern  of  coUecUve  bar- 
gaining and  the  pattern  of  negotiation. 

If  there  la  any  question  In  anybody's  mind 
right  now.  it  must  be  only  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  Issue  and  as  to  the  consequences 
of  a  strike. 

To  weigh  the  consequences  of  a  strike 
against  whatever  may  bf  Involved  In  the  re- 
sort to  this  procedure  is,  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, beyond  any  reasonable  possibility  of 
doubt. 

But  In  the  report  In  the  Cabinet  meeting 
this  morning,  the  President  asked  for  a  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  this 
situation.  I  think  you  should  have  that;  also 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  which  I  should  emphasize  to  you 
which  I  emphasized  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  first  is  that  no  amount  of  rhetoric — 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  on  this  subject — 
no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  obscure  the  facts 
that  a  raUroad  strike  wUl  stop  the  move- 
ment of  essential  munitions  and  equipment 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  will  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  Defense  equipment  and 
munitions  in  the  thousands  of  our  plants 
across  the  country  that  are  producing  this 
equipment,  vital  not  only  to  Vietnam  but 
to  the  support  of  our  forces  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

We  have  500,000  men,  approximately,  in 
Southeast  Asia  today  in  combat.  We  have 
another  500,000  stationed  abroad  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  requiring  the  supplies 
produced  In  our  plants  today  and  the  pro- 
duction of  those  plants  wlU  be  substantially 
reduced  by  a  rail  strike. 

So  no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  obscure  that 
point.  I  know  of  no  authority  In  rail  trans- 
portation who  would  dispute  the  statement 
I  have  made. 

The  second  point  I  made  to  the  Cabinet 
was  that  we  are  In  a  particularly  delicate 
period  of  international  relations.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  full  Importance  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  crisis  has  been  understood 
by  our  people. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  crisis  Is  not  over,  that  it  will  ex- 
tend into  the  future,  and  that  the  result 
in  part  will  depend  upon  our  strength,  our 
military  strength. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  main- 
tain It.  It  cannot  be  maintained  during  a 
period  of  termination  of  rail  operations. 
Similarly,  we  are  In  a  period  of  Intense  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  the  operations  in  and  around 
the  DemlUtarlzed  Zone  have  risen  in  activity 


during  the  past  several  weeks  as  North  Viet- 
namese Divisions  have  moved  Into  that  area. 

Those  Northvletnamese  Divisions  carried 
out  a  very  high  rate  of  activity  in  four  or 
five  of  the  past  six  weeks — and,  undoubtedly, 
wlU  do  BO  in  the  future.  We  have  Indica- 
tions— through  InteUlgence  sources — that 
they  plan  a  summer  campaign  both  In  that 
I  Corps  area  and  in  the  central  plateau  re- 
gion. 

So  on  two  sides  of  the  world,  we  face  crises 
that  demand  that  we  maintain  otir  military 
force  at  a  high  level  of  efifectlveneas,  and  we 
Just  can't  do  that  in  a  rail  strike. 

These  were  the  two  points  I  made  to  ttoe 
Cabinet. 

Secretary  Botd.  The  point  I  made  Is  that 
in  addition  to  the  defense  situation,  the 
facts  are  that  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  most  sophisticated,  highly  integrated 
Industrial  society  In  the  world.  Aside  from 
any  questions  about  defense  whatsoever.  It  Is 
utterly  Impossible  for  this  economy  to  con- 
tinue operating  with  a  raU  strike  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  integrated,  industrial  so- 
ciety we  have  here. 

This  goes  into  the  whole  area  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  society. 
You  have  heard  before  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  chlorine  tor  water  purification,  for  ex- 
ample, moves  only  by  tank  car.  It  may  be 
of  some  Interest  to  know  that  In  the  aver- 
age automobile,  there  are  some  14,000  differ- 
ent component  parts.  They  all  go  In  a  pro- 
duction line,  basic  to  which  is  the  railroad 
transportation  system. 

There  are,  apparently,  many  people  in  this 
country  who  think  we  can  have  a  national 
rail  strike  and  everything  else  will  go  along 
Just  the  same  as  It  has.  This  wUl  not  hap- 
pen. 

We  have  tremendous  responslblllttes  in 
this  country,  tremendous  federal  and  state 
programs  which  must  t>e  supported  through 
rail  traffic  and  activity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  rail  strike,  cer- 
tainly not  in  this  situation  where,  first, 
there  has  Ijeen  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  fairness  nor  the  Justice  of  the  various 
efforts  which  have  been  made  so  far  to  re- 
solve this  situation;  secondly,  where  80  per- 
cent of  the  railroad  Industry,  the  workers, 
have  signed  contracts,  and  where  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Emergency  Board 
and  the  Fahy  Mediation  Panel  would  be 
Just  and  equitable  by  anybody's  standards. 

We  have  approached  the  stage  where  it  Is 
apparent  that  a  group  of  arbitrary  individ- 
uals, very  small  in  numl>er,  seem  to  have  no 
concern  whatsoever  for  the  public  interest, 
but  only  for  their  own  selfish  Interests. 

Secretary  Wirts.  Are  there  questions? 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  these  people 
in  this  small  group,  do  you  mean  specifically 
House  members? 

Secretary  Botd.  No,  I  am  talking  about 
people  representing  some  of  the  craft  unions. 

Question.  Who  would  they  be?  Or  is  It  all 
the  union  leaders  in  the  craft  unions? 

Secretary  Botd.  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
secret  of  the  fact  that  Roy  SiemlUer  Is  the 
International  President  of  the  lAM. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  In  terms  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  I  want  to  say  again  80  percent  of 
It  has  settled.  There  are  23  unions,  and  16 
or  17  of  them  have  settled.  This  case  narrows 
down  to  a  dispute  about  the  settlements  with 
the  remaining  six  unions.  There  Is  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  they  all  see  it  the  same. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  point  Is  not 
that  the  whole  thing  has  been  settled,  but 
that  a  pattern  of  settlement  has  been  evolved, 
and  a  fair,  reasonable,  honest,  equitable 
procedure  has  been  arranged  for  settling  it 
as  far  as  the  remaining  groups  are  concerned. 

If  the  alternative  is  a  senseless  strike  to 
this  country,  that  procedure  is  a  fair  answer 
in  this  case. 

Question.  For  those  of  us  who  have  not 
followed  It  In  detail,  the  last  ditch  procedure 


In  the  blU  Is  a  form  of  compulacffy  arbitra- 
tion on  the  remaining  Issues,  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Wnic.  When  tite  country  la  faced 
with  a  shutdo'wn,  I  will  not  argue  what  you 
will  call  it.  The  procedure  la  just  this,  that 
there  wUl  be  mediation,  and  there  wm  be 
negotiation  for  60  days  by  a  five  man  board 
which  wUl  include,  aa  the  President  has  in- 
dicated, top  pubUc  representativea,  includ- 
ing some  with  special  labor  and  management 
backgrounds.  They  will  get  the  parties  to 
agree  if  they  possibly  can.  This  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  agreement  be  within  the  area 
already  marked  out. 

If  they  dont  agree  at  the  end  ot  00  days. 
this  five  man  board  Is  going  to  suggest  the 
agreement,  and  If  it  Isnt  accepted  voluntarily 
by  the  parties.  It  goes  Into  effect  with  a  two- 
year  period.  The  words  are  not  Important 
when  we  are  at  the  stage  we  are  now. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  ex- 
plain  

Secretary  Wnrrz.  Not  important  to  me. 

Question,  —exactly  why  at  this  moment 
there  is  being  so  much  pressure  applied  here? 
Is  it  because  the  House  appears  to  be  not 
willing  to  pass  the  bUl? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  It  Is  because  a  question 
has  arisen  in  the  House.  It  Is  perfectly  clear. 
With  a  divided  16-16  vote  In  the  committee 
that  we  know  about,  with  every  Indication 
of  a  possibiUty  of  division  on  the  Floor,  with 
a  lot  of  talk  now  about  pro-labor  eoid  anti- 
labor  votes,  with  a  lot  of  question  about 
partisanship,  RepubUcan  and  Democrat, 
who  will  line  up,  this  is  Wednesday  and  if 
the  House  passes  a  bUl  which  Is  different 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  there  is 
not  time,  probably,  for  a  practicable  con- 
ference. We  are  right  up  against  the  gun  at 
this  point. 

The  reason,  in  answer  to  your  question,  is 
where  there  has  been  a  76  to  10  vote  in  the 
Senate,  where  there  Is  a  favorable  report  out 
of  the  committee  on  the  same  blU,  there  is 
reason  to  be  concerned  that  somebody  is 
going  to  disregard  the  Importance  of  the 
point  and  look  for  an  easy  way  out  of  thia 
matter. 

Yes,  in  direct  answer  to  your  question, 
the  problem  arises  because  this  is  Wednes- 
day, and  the  legislative  processes  are  such 
that  if  this  is  not  supported  there  will  be  a 
strike  Sunday  night.  I  don't  believe  people 
realize  the  consequences  of  it. 

Question.  Has  this  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  yet? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  It  is  reported  out  of  the 
committee  and  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  with  debate  probably  starting  at  two 
o'clock. 

Question.  Have  you  made  your  views 
known  to  the  members  of  the  House  as 
strongly  as  you  have  made  them  known  here 
today? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  don't  know  whether  aa 
effectively.  Every  expression  of  ours  has  been 
this  strong.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  ques- 
tion. These  views  have  been  communicated 
Individually  and  in  groups  to  everybody  in- 
volved. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  the  debate  to 
run  into  tomorrow  before  they  vote? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  think  the  rule  Is  a  three  hour  debate. 
What  will  happen  aa  far  aa  the  voting  is 
concerned.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Secretary  McNamara,  you  said 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis  the  result  will  de- 
pend In  part  on  our  military  strength.  Could 
you  explain  that  a  Uttle  more? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  said  that  the 
Middle  Eastern  crisU  had  not  reached  the 
period  where  a  settlement  is  clear.  We  wlU  be 
involved,  we  aa  a  nation  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  Involved,  in  very  delicate 
discussions  over  a  period,  a  substantial  pe- 
riod, in  the  future,  and  factors  Influencing 
those  discussions  will  be  the  military 
strength  of  the  parties,  including  oun. 
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Onr  mllltMT  atrengtb   oaanot  be  mal»- 
Th*  nMM.  Tbaak  yoa. 

Mr.  RHOISS  of  ArtaoDA.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man.  this  k  the  Hbon  RepubUean  Polky 
OoBunlttee  atstement  on  ivllrocul  labor 
dtamite  leglstetlon — ^Hooae  Joint  Reacdo- 
tlon55». 

m  tUs  period  of  Intenuititnial  tenslona 
and  war,  we  face  the  decision  of  accQ>t- 
Iziff  a  chaotto  nationwlda  railway  strike, 
a  seizure  of  the  railroads  by  the  Federal 
Ooyenunent  or  the  beiated  propoea:  of 
the  Jdhnsoa-Humphrer  administration 
for  oompulsoiy  arbitration. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  present  crisis  in 
the  raHroad  Industry,  following  on  the 
heels  of  a  major  crisis  in  the  airiinA  in- 
dustry, has  failed  to  spinr  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  into  meaning- 
ful action.  Now,  as  hi  1963,  the  adminis- 
tratiaa  ia  handling  these  recurring  crises 
on  a  purely  ad  hoe  basis.  This  Is  the  ease 
deqilte  the  fact  that  the  President  in  his 
19M  state  of  the  Union  message,  prom- 
ised that  legislation  to  deal  with  such 
problems  would  be  submitted  for  con- 
gressional consideration  and  to  Imple- 
ment this  pledge,  a  Presidential  task 
force  was  aKWinted.  However,  as  of  this 
moment,  the  results  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  task  force  are  unknown  and  the 
President  has  failed  to  forward  any  rec- 
ommendations. BCoreover.  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  has  now  testified  that  such  leg- 
islation may  never  be  forwarded. 

In  the  abaoMX  of  administration  initi- 
ative and  proposals  with  respect  to  emer- 
teaxj  dlqnites.  Republican  MembeiB  of 
Congress  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  come  to  grips  with  this  important 
problem.  Certainly  full  scale  hearings  on 
these  and  other  proposals  should  be  h<»M 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  absolutely  irre- 
monsihle  to  drift  from  one  criids  to  an- 
other without  attempting  to  formulate 
permanent  and  Icmg-range  legislation. 

In  the  in-eaent  railroad  labor  dispute, 
the  Administration  permitted  the  settle- 
ment machinery  under  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  to  run  its  course  and  expire 
without  taking  a  strong  stand  or  making 
a  determined  effort  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  Incredibly,  the  administration 
engaged  in  this  vacillating  performance 
even  though  more  than  70  percent  ot  the 
raOwi^  workers  have  satisf  actmlly  nego- 
tiated contracts  and  only  six  shop  craft 
unions  are  engaged  in  the  present  dis- 
pute. Moreover,  it  was  on^  when  a  de- 
cision could  not  be  delayed  any  longer 
that  Congress  was  finally  requested  to 
provide  two  separate  periods  of  delay  to- 
taling 67  days. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  testifled  that  a  na- 
tionwide rafl  strike  would  cripple  our  war 
ettort  and  inflict  Incalculable  damage  to 
our  general  economy.  Moreover,  experts 
in  the  railroad  field  have  stated  that  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  of  this  type,  it  would 
be  ImposslMe  to  sort  out  defense  tra£Bc 
for  q;>eeial  handling,  llius,  a  naticmwlde 
strike  ot  the  railroads  with  its  serious 
ramifications  must  be  prevented. 

Because  of  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  deal  sduarely  and  In  a  timely 
fashion  with  national  emergency  strikes, 
there  Is  now  no  practical  altoriatlve  to 
the  administration's  proposal.  However, 
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let  no  one  be  deceived  regarding  the  pres- 
ent plan.  Clever  words  and  semantic  gim- 
mickry cannot  gloss  over  or  change  the 
compulsory  nature  ol  the  award  contem- 
plated by  the  Johnson-Hiunphrey  pro- 
posal. This  country  and  this  Congress 
should  not  have  to  chooee  between  such 
alternatives  as  compulsory  arbitration  or 
national  chaos.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  the 
choice  that  has  been  forced  upon  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FTILTON  of  Taainessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, conscience  and  deep  personal  con- 
viction compel  me  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
prevent  a  strike  in  the  railroad  Industry 
which,  it  Is  alleged,  would  imperil  the 
eoonomy  and  hamper  our  military  efforts 
in  Vietnam.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
avoided. 

However,  the  cure  proposed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  may  well  prove  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  disease. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  proposal  which 
provides  any  Incentive  for  meaningful 
collective  bargaining.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  extend  for  2  years  a  compulsory 
work  order  which  twice  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

Additionally,  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  add  another  page  to  the  record  of 
congressional  Involvement  in  labor-man- 
agement disputes  and,  as  this  volume 
builds,  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining  as  well  as  the  act  is  eroded. 

Twice  before  in  extending  the  no-strike 
deadline  the  Congress  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  industry  with  any  incentive  to 
bargain  by  prohibiting  a  strike.  In  so  do- 
ing we  have  denied  labor  its  greatest  eco- 
nomic weapon  by  removing  the  strike 
threat.  Earnest  collective  bargaining  has 
been  lacking  in  this  altuaUon  because  of 
the  confident  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  a  solution  which  will 
be  more  favorable  than  any  that  could 
be  secured  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  fact  Is  that  more  and  more  the 
Congress  Is  being  looked  to  and  counted 
upon  as  an  instrument  for  the  settlement 
trf  major  labor-management  dlspi'tes. 

A  more  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
this  is  not  the  function  of  the  Congress 
or  any  legislative  body  in  a  free  society, 
nor  should  it  be. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  simply 
encourage  further  reliance  on  the  Con- 
gress in  these  matters  in  the  future  while 
lessening  the  reliance  on  cc^ective  bar- 
gaining. 

This  bill  does  not  enhance  or  promote 
free  collective  bargaining. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  equitable 
consideration  of  both  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

This  bill  does  not  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward legislative  invoh^ement  in  labor- 
management  disputes. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  assurance  of 
a  final  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
problem. 
Therefore,  I  miist  oppose  It. 
Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  unalterably  and  irrevocably 
opi>08ed  to  any  form  or  kind  of  compul- 
sory arbitration— regardless  of  whether 
this  ccmpulsion  comes  after  a  period  of 
negotiation  or  whether  it  comes  auto- 
matically as  soon  as  a  dispute  arises. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  method  proposed 
for  ending  the  threat  ot  a  railway  strike 
which  we  are  considering  today  contains 
as  its  final  alternative  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  provisions  of  section  S(b)  of 
the  bill  brhig  this  about. 

One  of  the  "Whereas"  clauses  of  the 
bill  states  that— 

It  Is  desirable  to  provide  procediires  for 
tbe  orderly  culmination  of  tbU  coUectlve 
bargaining  process. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  any  "proce- 
dure" is  provided  to  end  collective  bar- 
gaining at  a  certain  date,  then  there  is 
really  no  collective  bargaining  taking 
place  because  one  of  the  parties,  the  one 
with  the  upper  hand,  will  simply  wait 
until  the  time  has  run  out  and  then  talce 
what  comes.  There  is  no  collective  bar- 
gidning,  there  is  only  some  form  of  col- 
lective waiting  period.  The  element  In 
collective  bargaining  which  has  brought 
it  to  be  the  mainstay  and  keystone  of  our 
labor  relations  was  that  there  is  no  final 
settlement  unless  both  parties  agree.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, there  Is  no  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  arbitration.  Where 
the  parties  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  include  a  provision  requiring 
arbitration,  I  fully  support  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  arbiter's  decision  by  the 
courts.  But  I  do  not  support  any  form  of 
arbitration  where  the  element  of  con- 
sent Is  lacking  by  both  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  we  have 
before  us  today  takes  from  the  railroad 
employee  the  only  weapon  he  has  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  that  he  feels  he 
deserves.  The  employees  are,  in  effect. 
required  to  work  under  conditions  which 
they  are  now  collectively  protesting  and 
which  they  have  indicated  are  unaccept- 
able. In  a  broad  sense,  we  would  deprive 
the  employee  of  his  freedom  to  choose 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  worlc 
and  I  think  this  freedom  is  too  basic  to 
our  system  to  be  removed. 

I  also  object  to  the  precedent  this  leg- 
islation would  add  to  a  growing  involve- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  labor-manage- 
ment affairs.  Congressional  action  has 
been  called  for  three  times  during  the 
last  4  years.  If  we  continue  to  inter- 
vene— and  I  might  add  tliat  we  intervene 
each  time  by  taking  away  or  limiting 
the  right  of  the  union  to  strike — we  give 
more  Indication  to  employers  that  when 
the  activity  affects  the  national  interest 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  wait  and  the  Con- 
gress will  not  allow  a  strike  to  interfere 
with  the  national  interest.  We  are  In 
the  process  of  slowly  eroding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  employees'  right  to  strllce 
and  by  this  we  are  seriously  weakening 
the  entire  structure  of  labor  relations  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  the 
railway  crisis  which  we  now  confront, 
the  three  aims  of  legislation  should  be: 
First,  to  prevent  a  national  railroad 
strike:  second,  to  require  the  parties  to 
bargain  collectively  and  arrive  at  a 
negotiated  settlonent:  and  third,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  settle,  then  to  set  a 
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helpful  rather  than  harmful  precedent 
for  future  collective  bargainlug. 

House  Joint  Resolution  559.  the  reso- 
lution now  before  us.  would  not  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  nor  set  a 
helpful  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  proposed 
substitute — Incorporated  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  585 — is  offered,  I  shall  sup- 
port it.  Unlike  House  Joint  Resolution 
559,  which  in  my  opinion  would  not  be 
evenhanded  in  its  impact,  the  substi- 
tute would  put  great  pressures  on  both 
parties  to  settle.  It  would  indicate  that 
Congress  expects  labor  and  management 
In  national  negotiations  where  a  dispute 
affects  the  national  interest  to  settle 
these  by  collective  bargcdning,  rather 
than  by  governmental  intervention. 

The  present  dispute  goes  back  to  May 
17.  1966,  when  the  six  shop  craft  railway 
labor  organizations  served  notices  re- 
questing certain  contract  changes.  No 
settlement  was  reached  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  On  April  11,  1967.  Con- 
gress passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65 — Public  Law  90-10 — preventing  a 
work  stoppage  until  12:01  ajn.  May  3, 
1967.  On  May  1,  1967,  Congress  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79 — Public  Law 
90-13 — ^preventing  a  work  stoppage  until 
12:01  ajn.  Jime  19. 1967. 

The  administration's  proposal,  which 
is  Inconxirated  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559,  was  sent  up  on  May  4, 1967.  This 
resolution  first  proposes  a  90-day  exten- 
sion of  the  prohibition  against  a  strike. 
It  then  contemplates  a  Special  Board 
consisting  of  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  dispute  within  60 
days  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President.  If  the  parties  have  not  made 
an  agreement  while  this  Special  Board 
is  meeting  and  before  the  expiration  of 
91  days  after  the  enactment  House 
Joint  Resolution  559.  then  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  shall 
take  effect  and  continue  until  the  parties 
reach  agreement,  or  if  agreement  is  not 
reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
2  years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the 
Board  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

The  proposed  substitute  follows  the 
President's  proposal  very  closely  in  that 
it  would  prevent  a  work  stoppage  and 
would  allow  a  Special  Board  to  propose 
a  determination  of  the  issues.  But  it 
would  also  do  the  following: 

First.  During  the  period  of  hearing  by 
the  Special  Board,  both  parties  would 
be  required  to  make  public  offers  of 
settlement. 

Second.  On  the  90th  day,  when  the 
Special  Board  reconunendatlons  were 
put  into  effect,  the  President  would  di- 
rect the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
the  court  for  appointment  of  a  receiver 
or  receivers  for  the  railroad. 

The  proposed  substitute  will  prevent  a 
strike  as  effectively  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  559,  but  it  will  do  so  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  equal  pressure  on  the 
two  sides  to  arrive  at  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. If  it  is  adopted  as  a  substitute. 
I  shall  then  vote  for  the  resolution.  If 
It  is  rejected,  and  if  no  other  equalizing 
amendment  is  adopted,  then  I  shsdl  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  559.  I  am  confident  that, 
if  House   Joint  Resolution    559   should 


be  defeated,  there  would  be  time  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  an  acceptable  measure 
if  the  parties  do  not  reach  an  agreement 
before  the  strike  deadline. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRIEOEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
iB  hereby  established  a  Special  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  parties  In  tbe 
completion  of  tbelr  collective  bargaining  and 
the  resolution  of  tbe  remaining  Issues  In 
dispute.  Tbe  Special  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  members  to  be  named  by  the  President. 
The  National  Mediation  Board  is  authorized 
and  directed  ( 1 )  to  compensate  tbe  members 
of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $100 
per  each  day  together  with  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide 
such  services  and  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution.  For  the  purpose 
of  any  hearing  conducted  by  the  Special 
Board,  it  shall  have  the  autb(»lty  conferred 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relat- 
ing to  the  attendance  and  examination  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended  (16  0.8.C.  49,  60). 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
[Mr.  Mn-Lsl.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  559)  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees,  had  directed 
him  to  report  that  it  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiics  on  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  559)  and 
Include  extreoieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT OP  VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  SHORE 
AND  OFFSHORE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OP  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Sc>eaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  House  concurred, 
with  an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2  to  the  bill,  H.R.  5424. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection, 

MOTION    OrrERSD    BT    MB,    GABUATZ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  with  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oabmatz  mores  that  the  House  concur 
In  Senate  amendment  No.  2  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  In  Ueu  of  "$37,663,000"  In- 
sert "S37.&63,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  THORGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Johnson  appointed  Solicitor 
General  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  President  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  outstanding  ap- 
pointment. 

In  selecting  Thurgood  Marshall,  the 
President  has  called  upon  a  man  with  a 
distinguished  record  of  34  years'  dedica- 
tion to  all  facets  of  the  legal  profession. 
Mr.  Marshall  rose  from  humble  origins 
to  graduate  first  in  his  class  from  Howard 
Law  School.  As  the  counsel  to  the 
NAACP  and  its  legal  defense  fund, 
he  fought  the  early  legal  battles  for  racial 
equality.  One  of  his  most  notable 
achievements  was  the  role  he  played  in 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  outlaw- 
ing racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools. 

His  experience  before  the  Supreme 
Court  encompasses  32  cases  as  a  private 
attorney,  and  the  argument  of  19  cases 
for  the  Government  as  Solicitor  General. 
Judge  Marshall  also  served  for  more 
than  3  years  on  the  UJS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals following  his  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  1962. 

As  President  Johnson  expressed  it  in 
annoimcing  the  appointment: 

I  believe  he  has  already  earned  his  place 
in  lilstory,  but  I  ttiink  it  wiU  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  his  service  on  tbe  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  qualification  and 
caliber  of  this  man  are  so  evident  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  pay  undue 
attention  to  the  obvious  achievement: 
that  Judge  Marshall  is  the  first  Negro 
to  be  accorded  this  high  honor. 

His  race  should  not  be  a  relevant  con- 
sideration. When  this  country  has 
reached  the  point  where  only  a  man's 
excellence  is  cause  for  the  celebration 
of  his  appointment,  we  wiU  have  achieved 
racial  justice.  However,  the  fact  that 
Thurgood  Marshall  will  be  the  first  Ne- 
gro Justice  is  noteworthy,  as  the  head- 
Unes  show.  And  tills  Is  more  cause  for 
reflection  than  celebration. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  first 
Negro  baseball  player  in  the  major 
leagues,  the  first  Negro  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  first  Negro  Senator  since  re- 
construction, and  now,  the  first  Negro 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  T^ese  are 
extraordinary  achievements  because 
racial  discrimination  raises  extraordi- 
nary hurdles.  True  progress  win  have 
been  made  when  the  appointment  of  a 
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Negro  to  high  office  Is  no  longer  a  first, 
and  no  longer  remarkable  In  itself. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  maWng  one  further  step  in  this 
direction.  Every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  should  be  uroud  of  this  appoint- 
ment. I  am  especially  delighted  because 
Thurgood  Marshall  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  congressional  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko 
a  profile  of  Thurgood  Marshall  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  ToriE  Times: 
Trxtboood   Mamhaij. — ^FzBflT  Nmso  Jxtbtick 

Washimotox,  JtUM  13. — People  who  visit 
the  BoUdtor  Oenend  for  the  first  time  are 
always  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
oCBoe  and  the  man  who  occupies  It.  The  office 
la  ornately  prestigloua:  A  huge,  blgb-cell- 
Inged  room  with  powder-blue  walla  topped 
by  a  bas-relief  figure  on  a  silver  fretwork. 
The  man  Is  warmly  Informal:  an  easy-going, 
genial  fellow  with  the  6  foot  a  inch,  210- 
pound  frame  of  a  football  player,  a  mournful 
face,  the  generous  wit  of  a  bom  story-teller, 
and  an  accent  that  can  be  adjusted,  aa  the 
occasion  demands,  from  a  scholarly  baritone 
to  a  cottonfleld  baas. 

Thurgood  Marshall  is  now  headed  for 
equally  if  not  more  prestigious  territory — 
the  august  chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  hla  friends  would  be  greatly  aurprlaed  If 
the  experience  causes  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  personal  qualities  that  have 
marked  the  man  ever  since  be  began  prac- 
ticing law  34  years  ago:  his  tolerance,  hla 
seat  for  relaxed  conTersatlon,  hla  ability  to 
put  people  at  ease,  his  cap{u;lty  to  negotiate 
solutions  to  seemingly  Impoeslble  problems, 
and — tn  matters  of  law — his  deep  concern 
for  what  one  associate  calls  the  "human 
aide"  of  any  case. 

"These  are  the  things  that  have  gotten 
him  where  he  is,"  an  old  friend  said  today. 
"He  Is  a  fine  lawyer  with  broad  experience 
and  a  prcrfound  concern  for  Justice.  But  what 
makes  the  difference  with  the  Judge,  to  over- 
simplify a  bit,  is  hla  abiUty  to  take  very 
sticky  situations  and  patch  them  over  with 
hla  peraonallty." 

UKEirED     TO     WAXRUf 

Accordingly,  there  were  some  here  who, 
when  asked  to  speculate  about  Mr.  Mar- 
BbaU'h  future  performance  on  the  Court, 
gueaaed  that  it  might  well  resemble  the  per- 
fonnance  of  Chief  Justice  Warren — not  be- 
cause Ifr.  Marshall  woxild  deUberately  pat- 
tern himself  after  the  Chief  Justice  but  be- 
caiiae  the  two  of  them  have  many  gifts  and 
many  attitudes  in  common.  Not  the  least  of 
these  are  a  common  conviction  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  can  be  negotiated,  and  a 
common  capacity  to  negotiate  them. 

"Neither  man,"  said  another  associate,  "la 
partieuUrly  interested  In  the  purely  tech- 
nical side  of  the  law.  Both  of  them  like  to 
look  behind  a  case  to  see  how  it  came  about 
and  what  it  means." 

Mr.  Marshall  is,  of  course,  no  stranger  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  During  the  26  years  he 
served  aa  oounael  for  the  National  Aaaoda- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  N.AJi.CJ>.  Legal  Defenae  and  Kdu- 
cattonal  Pund,  he  entered  the  marbled  halla 
of  the  Court  82  times  to  seek  rulings  that 
would  weaken  the  legal  superstructure  of 
•egregatton.  He  emerged  the  winner  20  times. 
Hla  biggest  alngle  victory  waa  the  10S4  deci- 
akm  holding  racial  aegregatlon  in  public 
achocria  unconstitutional. 

BJa  frequent  trips  to  the  Supreme  Court 
were  intermptad  In  1961  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  to  the  United 
Btates  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, where  be  aerved  for  nearly  fotu  years. 

SOa  appolntoaent  aa  Solicitor  General  In  the 
■ommar  of  1008  brought  him  back  to  hla  old 
taaonta.  Qt  the  160  or  so  caaea  reviewed  by  the 


Court  during  an  average  term,  perhaps  half 
Involve  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Mar- 
ahall'a  Job  baa  been  to  decide  which  cases  the 
Government  sho\Ud  taka  to  the  Court  and 
who  should  argue  them. 

As  SoUdtor  General  he  has  argued  19  cases 
himself.  HlB  22  months  In  the  poet  added  a 
new  dimension  to  a  legal  career  that,  apart 
from  his  brief  stint  on  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
consisted  largely  of  trial  or  appellate  work. 
As  director  of  all  Government  litigation  be- 
fc»e  the  Court,  he  necessarily  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
executive  branch — knowledge  that  should 
come  In  handy  In  the  75  or  so  cases  Involving 
the  Government  that  come  before  the  court 
each  term. 

The  son  of  a  Pullman  car  steward,  Mr. 
Marshall  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  July  2, 
1008.  with  scarcely  better  prospects  than 
thousands  of  other  Negroes  who  ended  up 
aa  hlgb-school  dropouts.  But  he  waa  the  son 
of  parents  who  believed  in  the  liberating  pos- 
sibilities of  education.  His  mother  sold  her 
engagement  ring  to  pay  part  of  his  college  ex- 
penses, and  in  1029  Mr.  Marshall  graduated 
from  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania. 
Pour  years  later  he  received  a  law  degree  from 
Howard  University  in  Washington.  He  ranked 
at  the  top  of  his  class.       , 

Mr.  Marshall  says:         i 

"My  father  tiu-ned  me  into  a  lawyer  with- 
out ever  telling  me  what  be  wanted  me  to  be. 
In  a  way,  be  waa  the  meet  Insidious  of  my 
family  rebels.  He  taught  me  how  to  argue, 
challenged  my  logic  on  every  point,  even  if 
we  were  discussing  the  weather." 

His  father,  who  later  became  a  steward  at 
several  private  clubs  in  MEiryland,  also  taught 
his  son  to  fight  for  civil  rights. 

"  'Son,'  he  used  to  say  to  me,"  Mr.  Mar- 
shall recalls,  "  'if  anyone  ever  calls  you  a  nig- 
ger, you  not  only  got  my  permission  to  fight 
him — you  got  my  orders  to  fight  him.'  " 

Yet  Mr.  Marshall  Is  not  openly  pugnacious 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights — except,  of 
course,  as  an  advocate  In  the  courtroom — and 
one  of  his  long-time  wblte  associates  said 
today  that  perhaps  his  most  "obvious  char- 
acteristic" is  his  capacity  "to  put  you  at  ease 
on  the  matter  of  race." 

Mr.  Marshall  has  been  married  twice.  His 
first  wife  of  26  years,  Vivian  Burey  Marshall, 
died  In  1956.  A  year  later,  he  married  Cecilia 
Suyat,  a  Hawaiian  of  Filipino  descent.  They 
have  two  sons,  Thurgood  Jr.,  11,  and  John 
William  0. 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION  IS  A  MUST; 
H.R.  517,  PROVIDniG  FOR  A  RULE 
TO  DISCHARGE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  IMMEDIATE  HOUSE 
CONSIDERATION,  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAACER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  on  this  floor  I  announced 
my  Intention  either  to  file  a  discharge 
petition,  or,  In  the  alternative,  to  ask  the 
Rules  Committee  to  adopt  a  rule  to  dis- 
charge the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to 
provide  the  ground  rules  for  debate  on  a 
much-needed  piece  of  legislation.  I  re- 
fer to  the  antirlot  legislation— my  bill, 
HJi.  421 — which  passed  this  House  by 
a  vote  of  389  to  25  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1966  civil  rights  bill  that  died  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session. 

I  understand,  and  I  am  glad  to  note. 


that  there  is  considerable  support  for  the 
legislation,  even  to  the  extent  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  filing  a  dis- 
charge petition  as  of  today  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  CcHnmlttee.  I  gave  consid- 
eration to  that  procedure  and  deter- 
mined in  my  own  mind  that  the  orderly 
and  proper  procedure  was  to  ask  the 
Rules  Committee  to  discharge  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  to  provide  a  rule 
for  consideration  of  that  measure.  I  have 
today  introduced  such  a  resolution,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member  that  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  committee  is  interested 
and  that  hearings  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  on  It. 

This  is  the  proper  and  orderly  proce- 
dure. I  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill  fili- 
bustered to  death.  I  did  not  undertake 
a  direct  discharge  because  in  my  opinion 
that  would  leave  under  the  rules  the 
possibility  of  endless  debate  and  dis- 
orderly procedures.  It  would  take  unani- 
mous consent  to  cut  debate  off.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bill  could  be  destroyed  in 
that  fashion.  I  desire  orderly  procedure. 
The  Rules  Committee  should  have  the 
right  to  consider  it.  For  that  reason  1 
am  asking  that  my  colleagues  support 
the  effort  to  get  the  Rules  Committee  to 
give  consideration  to  reporting  a  rule  dis- 
charging the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  providing  for  orderly  procedure  and 
adequate  debate  on  H.R.  421  so  that 
debate  can  be  properly  determined,  so 
that  the  number  of  hours  of  debate 
might  be  established,  and  the  proper 
procedure  for  amendments  can  also  be 
determined. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  responsible 
manner  in  which  to  get  this  legislation 
before  the  House.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
introduce  a  similar  resolution  or  write 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
Indicating  support  for  this  measure. 

In  the  event  the  Rules  Committee  does 
not  act,  a  discharge  petition  on  HJl.  517 
would  be  in  order  any  date  after  June 
27  and  if  H.R.  517  were  discharged  then 
the  rule  contained  therein  would  be  be- 
fore the  House  establishing  orderly 
procedure  and  H.R.  421,  my  antirlot  bill, 
would  be  before  the  House  pursuant  to 
the  rule  discharged  under  H.R.  517. 

For  further  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
H.R.  517  and  H.R.  421  with  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  to  date,  as  well  as  those  who 
supported  the  antirlot  amendment  to  the 
1966  clvU  rights  bUl. 

In  addition,  I  am  placing  into  the 
Record  the  names  of  those  Members  who 
introduced  an  antirlot  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  those  who  introduced  anti- 
riot  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

H.  Rxs.  617 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  House  shall  immediately  re- 
solve itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  421,  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  in  intersute  or  foreign 
commerce  with  mtent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  d'jsturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
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continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  mmorlty  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  blU  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  t<x  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

CospoNSOBS  or  Ckamxr  Resolution,  H.  Res. 
517,  PaovmiMO  roa  trk  CoMsmcRATioN  or 
H.R.  421 
Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Goodell 
Mr.  Pofl. 
Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnola. 
Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Bkubitz. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Dlcldnson. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Otheb  Sponsors  or  Resox-tttion  roa  the  Con- 
sideration or  HJl.  421 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mtnshall. 

Mr.  Battm. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Michel. 

HJl.  421 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  fa- 
cility in   interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting, immediately  after  chapter  101  there- 
of, the  following  new  chapter: 
"chapter  I  OS. — ^riots  and  other  violent  civil 

disturbances 
"5  2101.  Riots 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  faclUty  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including  the 
mall,  with  intent  to— 

"(1)  incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  facilitate  the  incitement,  promotion. 


encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  in  furtherance  of,  or  during  commission 
of,  any  act  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  or 

"(3)  assist,  encourage,  or  instruct  any  per- 
son to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 

and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2) , 
and  (3) ,  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  "Part  I — 
Crimes"  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  foUowlng: 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference : 

"102.  Riots  and  other  violent  civil  dis- 
turbances  2101". 

^c.  3.  Nothing  contained  m  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  any  provision  of  this  Act  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
Act  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  provision  thereof. 

Names  or  Members  Who  Introduced  Antiriot 
Legislation  ln  the  90th  Congress 
(Through  June  12,  1967) 

On  January  10:  Cramer,  Abernethy,  Adair, 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Cunningham,  de  la 
Garza,  DlngeU,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Laird,  Lennon, 
Michel,  Minshall,  Morton,  Poff,  Pool,  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Roudebush,  WlUiams  of  Missis- 
sippi, Wyman. 

On  January  11 :  Roush. 

On  January  16 :  Cabell,  Whltten. 

On  January  17:    Chamberlain,  Flno,  Mize. 

On  January  18:  Kluczynskl. 

On  January  19 :  Mrs.  Held  of  lUlnoLs,  Whal- 
ley. 

On  January  25 :  Harvey. 

On  January  31 :  FasceU,  Hoemer. 

On  February  13 :  Morris. 

On  February  21 :  Gibbons. 

On  February  27 :  Arends. 

On  March  8:  Fuqua. 

On  March  13 :  Roberts. 

On  March  15:  WUUs. 

On  April  11 :  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

On  AprU  13:  Derwlnskl. 

On  AprU  18 :  Kuykendall. 

On  April  19 :  Reinecke. 

On  April  27:  Kee,  Staggers. 

On  May  3 :  Wampl«-. 

On  May  23 :  Talcott. 

On  June  12 :  Dickinson. 

Names  of  Members  Who  Introduced  Anti- 
riot  Legislation   in  the  89th  Congress, 

2d  Session 

On  September  12,  1966:  Cramer  (HJl. 
17642). 

On  September  13:  Arends,  Lennon,  Ander- 
son of  lUlnois,  Hosmer,  Relfel. 

On  September  14 :  Andrews  of  North  Dako- 
ta, Cabell,  Cunningham,  Erlenborn,  Harvey, 
Hutchinson,  Johnson  of  Penn.,  Kluczynskl, 
Mlnshall,  Held  of  Illinois,  Scott,  Slkes,  Bolton, 
Plndley,  Martin,  Roncallo,  Bow,  Callaway, 
Hechler. 

On  September  15:  Adair,  Battln,  Berry, 
Boggs,  Buchanan,  Fulton  of  Penn.,  Michel, 
Mlze,  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Sweeney,  Taylor, 
Williams. 

On  September  19:  Poff,  Shriver,  Teague  of 
California.  Walker  of  New  Mexico.  Whltten, 
Burleson,  MacGregor,  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

On  September  20:  Hamilton,  Laird,  Foun- 
tain. Dickinson. 

On  September  21 :  Secrest,  Morton. 

On  September  22 :  de  la  Garza,  FasceU,  Flno 


Hansen  of  Iowa,  Komegay,  Plmle,  Watson, 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

On  September  20:  Langen,  Slack. 

On  September  27:  Senator  Eastland,  Der- 
vrinskl,  Hagen  of  California,  Morris,  Roude- 
bush, Reinecke. 

On  September  28 :  Latta. 

On  September  29:  Henderson,  Stratton, 
WUUs,  Whailey. 

On  September  30:  Moeher. 

On  October  3 :  Roblson. 

On  October  5 :  Ashbrook,  Pool. 

On  October  7:  Pepper. 

On  October  11 :  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Long 
of  Maryland. 

On  October  13:  Kee. 

On  October  17:  BroyhUl  of  \^ginla. 

On  October  18:  Staggers. 

Mei^bers  Who  Voted  roR  Ckaiox  Amti-Riot 
Amendment  to  the  House  Passed  Civn. 
Rights  Act  or  1966  (Vote  Taken  August  9, 
1966) 

[Roll  No.  2071 


Abbttt,  Abernethy,  Adair,  Adams,  Addabbo, 
Albert,  Anderson  of  Ullnols,  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Glenn  Andrews,  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Annunzlo,  Arends,  Ashbrook,  Ashley, 
Ashmore,  AsplnaU,  Ayres. 

Bandstra,  Baring,  Bates,  Battln.  Beckworth, 
Belcher,  BeU,  Bennett,  Berry,  Betts,  Boggs, 
Boland,  BoUlng,  Bolton,  Bow,  Brademas, 
Bray,  Brock,  Brooks,  Broomfield,  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina, 
BroyhUl  of  Virginia,  Buchanan,  Burke,  Burle- 
son, Burton  of  Utah,  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Cabell,  CahlU,  Callan,  CaUaway,  Carey. 
Carter,  Casey,  Cederberg,  Chamberlain,  CbeU. 
Clancy,  Clark,  Clausen,  Don  H.,  Clawson  of 
I3elaware,  Cleveland,  Clevenger,  CoUler,  Col- 
mer,  Conable,  Conte,  Cooley,  Corbett,  Cor- 
man,  Craley,  Cramer,  Culver,  Cunningham, 
Curtln,  Curtis. 

Daddario,  Dague,  Daniels,  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Dawson,  de  la  Oarza, 
Delaney,  Denton,  Derwlnskl,  Devine,  Dickin- 
son, DlngeU,  Dole,  Donohue,  Dom,  Dowdy, 
Downing,  Dulskl,  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Dwyer,  Dyal. 

Edmondson,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Ells- 
worth, E:rlent>om,  Evans  of  Colorado,  Everett, 
Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Fallon,  Pamum,  FasceU,  Pelghan,  Plndley, 
Flno,  Fisher,  Flood.  Flynt,  Fogarty,  Foley, 
Gerald  R.  Ftord,  WUllam  D.  Ptord,  Fountain, 
Frellnghuysen,  Frledel,  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Fukua. 

Gallagher,  Garmatz,  Gathlngs,  Gettys, 
Olatmo,  Gibbons,  GUllgan,  OoodeU,  Orabow- 
Bkl,  Gray,  Green  of  Oregon,  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Greigg,  Grlder,  Griffiths,  Gross, 
Grover,  Oubser,  Gumey. 

Hagan  of  Georgia,  Hagen  of  California, 
Haley,  Hall,  Halleck,  Halpem,  HamUton. 
Hanley,  Hanna,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Hansen  of 
Iowa,  Hansen  of  Washington,  Hardy.  Harsha, 
Harvey  of  Indiana,  Harvey  of  Michigan, 
Hathaway,  Hays,  Hubert,  Hechler,  Helstoekl, 
Henderson  Herlong  Hicks,  HoUfield.  Horton, 
Hosmer,  Howard,  HuU,  Hung&te,  Huot, 
Hutchinson. 

Ichord,  Irwin,  Jacobs,  Jarman,  Jennings, 
Joelson,  Johnson  of  California,  Johnson  of 
Oklahoma,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Jonas, 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Jones 
of  North  Carolina. 

Karsten,  Karth,  Kee,  Keith,  Kelly,  Keogh, 
Ring  of  California,  King  of  Utah,  Klrwan, 
Kluczynskl,  Komegay,  Krebe,  Kunkel, 
Kupferman. 

Laird,  Landrum,  Langen,  Latta,  Leggett, 
Lennon,  Lipscomb,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Long 
of  Maryland,  Love. 

McCarthy,  McClory,  McCuIloch,  McDade, 
McDowell,  McEwen,  McFaU,  McGrath  Mc- 
Millan, McVlcker,  Macdonald,  MacGregor. 

Machen,  Mackay,  Mackle.  Madden,  Mahon, 
MalUiard,  Marsh,  Martin  of  Alabama,  Martin 
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at  MiMichuaatU,  Blartln  or  Nebraska,  Ma- 
thlas,  MatthewB,  May,  Meeda,  Michel,  MUler, 
MllU.  Mlnlah.  Mlnahall.  Mlae,  MoeUer.  Mona- 
gaiirUoor*,  McMM'bead,  Morgan.  Morrla,  Morse, 
Morton,  Moaber,  Moss,  Multer,  Muiphy  of 
UUnolfl. 

Natcher.  Nedzl,  Nelsen,  CBiien,  CHara  of 
Michigan,  O'Konskl,  OiMn  of  Montana,  Olaon 
of  Mlnneaote,  O'Neal  of  Oe<H'gla.  O'Neill  of 
Massachuaetta,  Ottlnger. 

Paoaman,  Patman,  Patten,  Pelly,  Pepper, 
Perkins,  PhUbln.  Pickle,  PUe,  Plmle,  Poage, 
Poff.  Pool.  Price,  Pudnakl,  Purcell,  Qule, 
QulUen. 

Race,  RandaU,  Redlln,  Reld  of  nunols,  Reld 
of  New  York,  Relfel,  Relnecke,  Resnlck, 
Reuss,  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rivera  of  Alaska,  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
Una.  Roberts,  Roblaon.  Rodlno.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Ronan,  Roncallo, 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Rostenkowskl, 
Roudebush,  Roush,  Rumsfeld. 

Satterfleld,  St  Germain.  St.  Onge.  Baylor. 
SchlBler,  Schmldhaiiser.  Scbneebell.  Schwelk- 
er,  Scott,  Secrest,  Selden,  Senner.  Shipley. 
Shrlver.  Sickles,  SUes,  Slsk,  Skubltz.  Slack. 
Smith  of  California,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Smith  of 
New  York.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Sprlztger,  Staf- 
ford. Staggers.  Stalbaum,  Stanton,  Steed. 
Stephens,  Stratton.  Stubblefleld,  Sullivan, 
Sweeney. 

Talcott,  Taylor.  Teague  of  California. 
Teague  of  Texas.  Tenzer.  Thomas,  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Todd,  Trimble,  Tuck.  Tunney, 
Tupper,  Tuten,  Udall.  Utt. 

Vanlk,  VlgCHlto,  Vivian,  Waggonner,  Waldle, 
Walker  of  Mississippi.  Walker  of  New  Biexlco, 
Watklns.  Wataon.  Watts,  Weltner.  Whalley, 
White  of  Idaho,  White  of  Texas,  Whitener. 
Whltten,  Wldnall,  Williams.  Bob  Wilson. 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Wolff.  Wright,  Wyatt, 
Wydler,  Tatea,  Young,  Younger.  Zablockl. 


June  14.,  1967 


SUPPORT    FOR    ISRAEL    BY    MEM- 
BERS   OF    PHILADELPHIA    BAR 

Mr.  NTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extnmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  men 
speak  of  lawyers  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  a  special  place  of  distinction  Is 
reserved  for  the  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history, 
the  Philadelphia  lawyer  has  protected 
the  weak,  restrained  the  powerful,  and 
preserved  the  Nation. 

I  am  therefore  honored  to  Join  with  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the 
U&lted  States:  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
leaders  of  our  coimtry. 

I  offer  this  petition  for  the  favorable 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
PrrmoN 

We,  the  underaiffned,  are  attomeys-at-law 
Ifi  tbe  City  of  Philadelphia,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  desire  that  the  President  and  members 
Of  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica be  informed  tliat  we  support  the  State 
of  Israel  In  the  present  Middle  East  crisis. 

We  urge  the  elective  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try to  publicly  announce  their  support  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  to  give  it  such  moral 
and  flnanclal  support  necessary  to  austain  it 
In  Its  time  of  need. 

SraHATUEXS 
Dan  Berger.  OaU   J.  Belnberg.  Robert  S. 
Ootaen.  Jamea  L.  Filoe,  Sidney  B.  Oottlleb. 


Leonard    A.    Gottlieb,   Hsnry    Drlzln,    Jane 
P.  Larmne,  Alin  M.  Thomas,  Victor  Lipsky. 

Herbert  Braker.  Robert  M.  Pressun.  Sylvan 
Bmham,  Ellean  M.  Wine,  Richard  B.  Lord. 
Sidney  BCarguhes.  Mark  K.  Kessler.  Har- 
old Oreenberg.  Murray  A.  Zatman.  Philip  M. 
Shukman.  E.  Burton  Kerr. 

Robert  Preeham.  Bennett  L.  Aaron.  Irving 
I.  Specker.  Norman  C.  Hen.  A.  M.  Adams. 
Jerome  Thjir.  Laurence  E.  Goldat.  Edward 
WoU. 

Edwin  E.  Nazthera.  Helen  S.  Medlnk,  Rap- 
hael Goldstein.  Louis  Goldhlrsh.  Gal  Gelb. 
Leon  Segal,  Z.  W.  Qule,  M.  Henry  Schnlg, 
David  H.  Stem.  Gul  M.  Oouy. 

Jerome  J.  Shestack,  Arthur  Kobu.  Harvey 
Levin.  Ira  P.  Rlger,  Mervln  O.  Meeker,  Samuel 
Jay  Cooke,  Thomas  P.  Olassmoyer,  George 
P.  WllllamB  III.   Sanford   M.   Rosenbloom. 

Thomas  B.  Rutter.  J.  B.  Mllland  Tyson, 
Levy  Aucleson,  Herman  I.  Mash,  John  M. 
McNally  Jr..  Hardy  Williams.  Jos.  Mlnney. 
Vampt  J.  Carlln,  Alexandria  Oslnoff,  Melvln 
Lashner. 

Edwin  S.  Bauer.  Albert  J.  Perslchettl. 
James  R.  J.  Red,  Abraham  A.  Levlnthll,  Ir- 
win Stander,  Stephen  M.  Peldman,  Stanley 
E.   Elsordon.   Paul    Verund. 

Stanley  S.  Cohen,  Pearl  Tawe,  Jerome  N. 
Berenaon.  Joseph  Atlas,  Jacobs  J.  Kllminel. 
B.  Jerome  Shane,  Alan  David  Silverman. 
Herman  S.  Davis.  Sidney  Chart.  Nathan  La- 
vine,  Alexander  B.  Inelson.  Don  Weisberg. 

Michael  E.  Ryan.  Burton  Calne.  Michael 
M.  Dean.  Franklin  N.  fogarty,  Henry  F. 
Miller.  Alvln  H.  Dorsky.  Glnge  M.  Brantz. 
Jean  Brandsch. 

Robert  Waltz.  Frank  F.  Ebby.  Daniel  B. 
Letwln.  Stanton  S.  Oswald.  Judoh  I.  Lobout. 
Barry  Waxman.  Steven  A.  Arblttler,  Robert 
M.  Segal,  Jack  Van  Baden. 

Morris  C.  Forer,  Bernard  Chanln,  Ronald  W. 
Wiener.  Edward  M.  GUckman.  Mylea  H. 
Teenenbeam,  Henry  A.  Gladstone. 

Mary  H.  Mahod,  Seymour  Klrkland,  Ace 
Spite,  Leonard  M.  Sagot,  Sam  Dulln.  Edwin  B. 
Tracey. 

Bernard  J.  Ooodheart,  Bernard  Wyman. 
Edmund  Pawclec.  Herbert  H.  Yaskln.  Rich- 
ard V.  Hahn,  Jack  Beaslow.  Burton  Satebery, 
Ronald  Bluesteln,  Leonard  Zach. 

Fablas  Grenberg.  Manuel  Grlfe.  Stanley  E. 
Gins.  Nuomle  E.  Bloch,  Abe  Lzsowsk,  Abrm. 
A.  Huschel,  A.  Wally  Henn,  Meyer  Cadmar. 
Qulncy  J.  Maclure.  Prank  A.  Irl.  Marvin  J. 
Lessen. 

B.  Bert  Slegler.  William  T.  Gold,  Alan 
Schwartz.  WlUlam  M.  Labkoff,  Morris  8.  Pln- 
kel.  Nathan  D.  Patelow,  Jerome  Sepnln,  Chi. 
H.  Greenberg.  L.  D.  Greenberg.  Jim  Smit. 

Jerome  M.  Cabaren,  .tohn  Daudeau.  J. 
J.  Lenard  Rotberg.  Martin  J.  Helllgman. 
Harold  Roeef.  Thomas  Rasman,  Henry  N. 
Fwinn.  ManvlUe  J.  Akley,  Joseph  Lltt,  Abe 
Alnot. 

Alan  Wm.  Margoles.  Stanley  Frank,  Edwin 
L.  ScheUln,  Melvln  Dion,  Miller  Perrman, 
Amen  W.  Rubin,  Arthur  M.  Todd,  Prank 
Bleltsl. 

Elliot  Li.  Cherry,  Alan  Kauffman.  Robson 
Ahenson.  Myron  H.  Deutach.  Samuel  Sack- 
mean.  Theodore  H.  Lunlne,  Samuel  Smith, 
Stanley  Aleln.  Leonard  H.  Slgal. 

Carter  P.  Carson,  Donald  A.  Marshall.  F.  B. 
Neeoff.  Melvln  L.  SharoS,  Stephen  H.  Shank, 
Monhan  G.  Needleman,  Sladan  Taks.  Charles 
E.  Ficher.  N.  H.  Olm. 

Heurt  Bloom.  Bernard  M.  Oroes,  Huldon 
Selysoh,  Arnold  W.  Wachlee,  Arthur  Samson, 
David  Rosenfleld.  Norman  A.  Orbton,  Jim  M. 
Pulay. 

Harris  Onlnsky.  Richard  M.  Roseableeth. 
Martin  Newman,  Henry  J.  Morgan,  Jerome  B. 
Apfel. 

Edwin  A.  Easton,  Stephen  B.  Klein,  Leonard 
Dulln,  WlUlam  G.  Schwartz,  Gerald  Bib, 
Howard  I.  Hatoff. 

Samuel  N.  Rablnowltz.  Ooncer  W.  Kres&I. 
Paul  D.  Guth.  Elliott  K.  Brgverman.  Emanuel 
W.  Betoff. 

Stanton  W.  Kratzok.  B.  M.  Richly.  Arthur 
O.  Baynes.  Allen  T.  Newman.  Liby  L.  Weln- 


Bteln,   Samual   C.   Kltz,   Donald   Lea.   Alan 
Cooper. 

J.  Miller.  C-  S.  Fine.  Benjamin  B.  Levin 
West  O'Nally.  Robert  Find.  Joseph  J.  Cohen,' 
Therco  J.  Weelman,  S.  Donald  Keesal,  8.  T. 
Usall,  Harry  Fredman,  Gabriel  M.  Moss, 
Barbara  R.  Mueklleb,  Maurice  Marmon, 

Hy  Plain.  Jerome  JafTee.  Barton  M.  Banks. 
Franklin  G.  Banks.  Allan  H.  Gordon,  Robert 
N.  C.  Nixon. 

David  Goldberg,  David  Cohen,  Harvey 
Garter,  Pat.  R.  Amy,  Louis  L.  DoUn.  Samuel 
J.  Stark,  Andrew  Shapotl,  Arthur  M.  DoUn. 
James  M.  Moran. 

Nelson  Bomslier.  James  O.  Burgess.  Andy 
Dahl.  Robert  L.  Serzt,  Lionel  B.  Gumnet, 
Stephen  Reld,  Stephen  B.  Vorln,  Gerald 
Gourlsh,  Lawrence  E.  Hlrsch.  Relgan  A. 
Kerry,  Max  Slobodln,  Edward  Stelnhager. 

Theodore  OUn,  Stevens  Shelby.  Peter 
M.  Stern,  Harry  Nohlln,  Donald  I.  Krantz, 
Benjamin  Pomerant,  Melvln  B.  Goldstein 
Nell   W.    Berl. 

Gilbert  Gold,  Frederick  Cohen,  Bernard 
Norman.  Norton  A.  Hall,  Stan  Felser,  Wilbur 
Greenberg.  Charles  Z.  Golden.  Mandel 
Stevenson,  Johnny  Allow,  Eliot  Underllnger. 


A  "SHIRT  SLEEVE"  MEETING  OP 
FARMERS  AT  SOUTH  HILL,  VA. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  1967.  there  was  a  so-called  shirt  sleeve 
meeting  of  farmers  at  South  Hill.  Va.. 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  understand  the  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  many  of  our  farm 
leaders  spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  peanut 
producers  of  America  who  have  been 
shortchanged  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment In  the  last  few  years.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  by  the  statement  made  by 
William  V.  Rawlings.  executive  secretary 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Virginia  Peanut  &  Hog  Growers. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Rawlings  and  I  have  beei.  closely 
associated  for  a  long  time  and  have 
worked  diligently  to  bring  forcefully  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  dire 
plight  In  which  the  peanut  farmers  now 
find  themselves  brought  about  by  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  advisers  to  face  up  to  the  situa- 
tion now  confronting  us  and  to  give  the 
peanut  producers  a  fair  support  price. 

Some  time  ago  grower  representatives 
and  Congressmen  from  the  peanut  pro- 
ducing areas  met  with  the  Secretary. 
We  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  at  that 
meeting  the  terrible  situation  now  con- 
fronting the  peanut  producers  but  appar- 
ently to  no  avail.  Bill  Rawlings  and  other 
grower  representatives  from  the  Virginia 
peanut  producing  areas  were  present  and 
strongly  advocated  positive  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  was  shocked 
that  action  was  not  forthcoming  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  include  the  remarks 
of  Bill  Rawlings  at  the  meeting  in  South 
Hill  on  June  2,  which  remarks  are  very 
pertinent  and  appropriate  at  this  par- 
ticular time: 
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Statxmknt  bt  WnxiAM  V.  Rawunob.  Cafxon, 
Va.,  Excctmvi  Skcrrakt  and  Gxkxeal 
COT7NSXI..  Association  of  VntciNiA  Pxanttt 
akd  Hoo  GBOwzas.  Inc.,  Betobx  USDA 
"Sbist  SI.IKVK"  MzxTtNO.  SOUTH  Hn.i,.  Va.. 
June  2.  1967 

My  name  Is  William  V.  Rawlings  and  for 
eighteen  years  I  have  been  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  General  Counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Virginia  Peanut  and  Hog  Growers,  Inc. 
I  am  appearing  here  today  as  a  representa- 
tive of  our  Association  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
structively but  with  straightforward  state- 
ments relate  to  you  gentlemen  the  feelings 
of  peanut  producers  regarding  our  peanut 
price  support  program;  why,  in  my  opinion, 
peanut  growers  are  more  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed than  at  anytime  I  have  observed  in 
the  past  eighteen  years  and  what  our  Associa- 
tion thinks  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
situation. 

Let  me  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
our  growers  have  the  highest  respect  and 
regard  for  our  State  and  County  ASC  Com- 
mittees, their  office  personnel  and  staffs.  The 
grievous  short-comings  we  will  discuss 
briefly  concern  those  in  the  TT.S.  Department 
of  Agrlcultture  in  Washington  and  others 
connected   with   the   Administration. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  first  Instance  where 
any  of  our  Virginia  personnel  connected  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  asked  for  their  opinion  or  thoughts  re- 
garding the  1967  price  support  level  for  pea- 
nuts. In  the  interest  of  conserving  time  I 
make  reference  to  a  letter  from  our  Associa- 
tion dated  February  28.  1967.  to  tbe  Honor- 
able OrvlUe  L.  Freeman.  Secretary.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  set 
forth  In  detail  an  unusually  strong  and 
factually  docvimented  case  for  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  of  a  minimum 
Increase  in  tbe  1967  peanut  price  support 
level  of  not  less  than  $36.00  per  ton.  I  ask 
that  said  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent record  of  this  meeting. 

"Peanut  growers  are  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  Secretary's  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  1967  price  support  level 
for  peanuts  failed  to  recognize  the  splrallng 
Increases  In  costs  of  production  and  family 
living.  Prior  to  announcing  the  1966  price 
support  level,  peanut  growers  from  through- 
out the  major  producing  areas  made  a  sim- 
ilar and  equally  sound  case  for  a  reasonable 
Increase  In  the  price  support  level.  This  re- 
quest netted  an  announced  increase  of  SS.OO 
per  ton  but  the  U.S.D.A  Increased  grade 
factor  requirements  for  an  average  ton  of 
peanuts.  The  net  effect  was  that  there  was 
no  real  or  effective  Increase  of  any  signifi- 
cance at  all.  In  the  late  summer  of  1966 
word  was  passed  to  growers  from  Officials  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  cli- 
mate had  changed  and  that  indications  were 
the  Department  would  look  with  favor  upon 
a  reasonable  Increase  in  the  price  support 
level  for  the  1967  crop.  I  thought  It  was 
significant  that  this  was  prior  to  tbe  gen- 
eral election  In  1966  and  I  also  thought  it 
to  be  no  more  than  propaganda  deliberately 
leaked  down  to  growers  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  ball  out  certain  political 
candidates.  Whether  I  was  correct  or  not 
In  my  initial  assessment,  the  fact  Is  that 
immediately  after  the  general  election  there 
was  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  In  the 
Department  and  It  was  Impossible  to  find 
anyone  who  could  give  any  basis  for  hope 
that  we  would  be  treated  any  better  in  the 
matter  of  price  support  for  the  1967  crop. 

"Prior  to  the  1967  price  support  announce- 
ment, someone  In  the  U.S.D.A.  disseminated 
Information  to  local  papers  which  purported 
to  show  that  peanut  producers  had  never 
had  It  so  good.  These  releases  stated  that 
from  I960  to  1966  the  value  of  the  peanut 
crop  has  Increased  43%  while  during  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  production  of  oil 
agriculture  commodities  had  increased  only 


12%.  The  inference  was  clear  that  peanut 
producers  had  experienced  an  Increase  In 
net  Inccone  of  31%  during  the  six-year  pe- 
riod. To  put  it  mUdly.  this  is  simply  mis- 
leading and  untrue.  The  Joker  was  they  used 
cost  figures  for  all  agricultural  production 
and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
those  figures.  If  we  would  assiune  that  the 
figure  of  12%  was  correct.  It  bares  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  major  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  peanut  production  during  the  last 
six  years.  Authoritative  and  factual  studies 
by  qualified  Agricultural  economists  Indi- 
cate that  in  the  State  of  Virginia  the  cost 
of  producing  peanuts  has  Increased  63% 
during  the  six-year  period.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  feel  that  these  figures  are  oonserva- 
tive.  accurate,  unbiased  and  not  doctored 
for   political   purposes. 

"Research  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  concluded  that  tbe  cost  of  producing 
peanuts  Increased  60%  in  three  years  (From 
1963  to  1966).  This  research  was  published 
In  October  1966  and  yet  the  U.SX>.A.  releases 
to  the  pubUc  refer  only  to  the  dubious  12% 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  producing  all  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  Department  had 
these  Georgia  research  results  but  declined 
to  use  them. 

"It  is  understandable  that  peanut  pro- 
ducers are  disturbed  over  such  tactics  by 
people  in  responsible  positions  and  on  the 
public  payroll.  They  are  disturbed  that  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  which  pro- 
ducers of  our  food  and  fiber  should  be  able 
to  look  with  confidence,  as  having  an  Inter- 
est in  the  image  of  producers  and  their  wel- 
fare, would  be  a  party  to  such  nilsleadlng 
information. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  Is  little 
to  be  gained  by  producers  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine who  was  responsible  when  we  all  are 
sure  of  the  fact  that  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Administration.  I  find  It  extremely 
frustrating  for  a  relatively  few  of  us  work- 
ing directly  with  and  for  producers  to  combat 
such  an  arsenal  of  publicly  financed  people 
who  are  deliberately  putting  out  this  type  of 
information.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  over  one-hundred  thousand  people 
on  the  payroU  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  Is  no  wonder  to  me 
that  agriculture  continues  to  have  a  bad  pub- 
lic Image  and  it  is  worsening,  especially  In  the 
eyes  of  our  urban  friends,  because  of  half  m- 
formation.  Incorrect  Information  and  mis- 
leading information  originating  from  Wash- 
ington in  tbe  Deptartment  of  Agriculture. 

"I  again  point  out  that  peanut  producers 
6xe  receiving  less  for  peanuts  than  they  were 
In  1955,  farm  expenses  have  risen  8'~c  since 
last  August,  farm  prices  have  dropped  7% 
since  last  August,  farm  prices  are  now  only 
72%  of  parity,  the  parity  figure  is  the  lowest 
in  thirty-four  years  and  farm  prices  are  no 
higher  than  they  were  in  1947. 

"Peanut  growers  are  unable  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  recent  White  House  public 
assurances  that  parity  for  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Important  goal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Obviously,  their  aim  Is  far  off 
of  the  announced  goal.  This  brings  us  to  our 
first  recommendation: 

"No  matter  how  good  a  program  Is  in  prin- 
ciple: how  great  its  p>otential  is  to  accom- 
plish Its  objectives,  nor  how  lofty  tbe  goals 
of  an  administration.  It  cannot  be  any  bet- 
ter than  the  capabilities  of  the  people  upon 
whom  the  Secretary  and  Administration  rely 
for  advice,  information  and  administration 
and  their  dedication  to  assure  that  full  and 
completely  factually  correct  Information  is 
provided  to  the  Secretary  and  pubUc.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu'e  wUl 
take  a  belated  but  cold,  hard  and  objective 
look  at  such  persotmel;  especially  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  before  mentioned  releases 
and  initiate  a  prompt  housecleaning  where 
indicated.  This  may  be  extensive.  It  is  un- 
derstandable to  me  that  the  confidence  of 
peanut  producers  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture Is  mOTe  shaken  than  I  have  observed 
in  eighteen  years. 

"Recommendation  number  two  from  our 
Association  is  that  the  Secretary  reconsider 
the  preliminary  price  support  announce- 
ment for  the  1967  peanut  crop  and  properly 
take  into  consideration  the  real  increases  In 
cost  of  production  which  have  occtirred  since 
i960  and  announce  a  final  price  support 
which  wlU  reflect  an  Increase  of  not  less 
than  SSe.OO  per  ton.  This  is  a  very  reasonable 
and  conservative  request  from  peanut  pro- 
ducers In  all  three  major  producing  areas. 
The  law  provides  that  the  flinal  price  sup- 
port announcement  Is  made  after  the  Au- 
gust crop  report  Is  available  and  can  be  any 
amoimt  up  to  90%  of  parity  as  long  as  It  Is 
not  below  the  preliminary  announcement. 
The  latter  provision  would  certainly  cause 
no  difficulty  this  year.  A  $36.00  per  ton  In- 
crease would  reflect  approximately  87.5%  of 
parity. 

"It  Is  fully  recognized  that  the  Secretary 
and  his  advisers  wUl  again  be  bombarded 
with  telephone  calls  from  manufacturers 
and  perhaps  some  shellers.  Their  case  will 
be  that  they  have  either  bought  or  sold 
large  quantities  of  1967  crop  peanuts  on  the 
assumption  that  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment would  not  be  changed.  I  point  out  that 
there  is  not  a  one  of  these  people  but  who  is 
famlUar  with  the  law — that  is.  that  tbe  final 
price  support  announcement  is  made  after 
the  Augiist  crop  report  is  available.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  have  observed  in  the  past  that 
those  who  wanted  to  speculate  In  such  a 
manner  could  thus  close  tbe  door  on  pro- 
ducers getting  a  nearer  fair  price  for  the 
commodity  they  produce.  In  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  a 
telephone  call  from  a  large  manufacturer 
was  more  effective  In  Washington  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  hundreds  of  sound,  straightforward 
producers  stating  their  case.  We  hope  this 
situation  will  change. 

"Peanut  producers  recogpnize  that  we  are 
producing  more  peanuts  than  we  have  a 
domestic  edible  market  for.  We  recognize 
that  application  of  new  technology  has 
caused  us  to  increase  yields  {>er  acre  faster 
than  we  have  been  able  to  Increase  con- 
sumption and  that  the  peanut  program  Is 
costing  more  than  we  would  prefer.  How- 
ever, I  must  point  out  that  a  part  of  the 
Increased  cost  of  tbe  program  could  be 
avoided  by  less  costly  means  of  diverting  the 
surplus.  Vlrgima  growers  have  on  numerous 
occasions  recommended  specific  legislative 
and  administrative  changes  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  peanut  program  and 
have  bad  speclflc  legislation  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  backing  neces- 
sary within  the  Department  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  Therefore,  we  feel  It  is  very 
unfair  to  blame  peanut  producers  for  not 
having  a  less  costly  price  support  program 
and  use  tbe  cost  of  tbe  program  as  a  reason 
for  not  giving  producers  a  very  modest  in- 
crease in  price  support  level. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  economic 
group  in  our  country  more  interested  in 
or  more  willing  to  cooperate  In  bringing 
about  econonUes  in  the  operations  of  the 
various  governmental  programs  than  are 
our  people  who  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
for  this  covintry  and  a  good  part  of  tbe  free 
world.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  agriculture.  In  this  case  peanut 
producers,  must  be  singled  out  for  economies 
when  the  same  Art  ministration  continues  to 
foster  costly  new  programs  such  as  the  pov- 
erty program  and  every  type  of  foreign  give- 
away program.  Agriculture  remains  as  a 
second  class  economic  group  in  this  country 
and  we  are  appealing  to  the  Administration 
for  action  rather  than  further  studies,  words, 
and  statements  about  goals,  bargaining 
power  and  muscle  In  tbe  market  place. 
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"Vlisliilii  PMOuit  giooeiB  bave  again  re- 
cently rabmltted  recommendatlona  for  lagls- 
latlva  fttiangiw  wliletx  will  nsnlt  in  parity 
prioM  for  peanixta  used  in  our  domoatlc 
market.  We  reooaunend  VSJi.K.  aopport  and 
proTide  leadentalp  to  attain  tliU  goal.  Al- 
though in  the  past,  every  atudy  of  parity  of 
income  which  I  hare  obeerved  has  indicated 
that  parity  prlees  wUl  stUl  fall  short  of 
parity  of  Income — that  Is  to  say  the  same 
aTcrage  Income  for  InTeatment,  labor  and 
management  as  is  the  arerage  for  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy;  we  feel  that  a  pro- 
gram which  will  return  parity  prices  would 
be  a  major  step  forward,  a  Just  step,  an 
equitable  step  and  a  step  that  would  be 
supported  by  our  American  consumers  who, 
when  given  the  true  facts,  are  fair-minded. 

"The  Secretary  may  be  assured  that  our 
growers  will  continue  to  work  with  those  in 
the  Department  and  those  in  the  Leglsla- 
tlve  branch  of  our  Oovernment  and  any 
other  group  in  an  elfort  to  achieve  the 
foregoing." 


ISRAEL  AMD  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  MADDEaf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  learn  from  the  news  media  that 
the  Soviet  Oovernment  is  now  demand- 
ing that  the  relatively  small  territory 
gained  by  Israel  in  the  recent  conflict 
should  be  returned  to  their  enemy  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Soviets  should  be  reminded 
emphatically  when  this  discussion  OHnes 
up  In  the  United  Nations  that  their  at- 
titude toward  Israel  miglit  be  taken 
serlouBly  If  the  Soviet  Communist  Oov- 
ernment returned  freed(»n  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  mmions  whom  they 
enslaved  in  central  Europe.  The  Soviets 
should  first  return  Its  enslaved  nations 
to  the  control  of  the  conquered  people. 

The  free  world  knows  the  methods 
used  by  the  Soviets  when  they  aggressed 
and.  through  military  might,  enslaved 
Poland,  Slovakia,  Lithuania,  RcMnanla, 
Hungary,  and  all  peoples  in  the  Balkan 
nations'  area. 

The  Soviets,  under  Stalin  and  Khru- 
shchev, not  only  enslaved  the  people  re- 
maining in  their  homeland  but  deported 
millions  Into  the  wUds  of  Siberia  to  work 
and  die  in  slave  labor  camps.  The  world 
knows  that  the  14,000  Polish  leaders, 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  military  of- 
ficials, and  Intelligentsia  were  murdered 
In  the  Katyn  Porest  and  also  others  In 
eztennlnatlon  pris(xi8  during  the  early 
days  of  World  War  11. 

The  presoit-day  rulers  of  Ckwununlst 
Russia  should  now  repent  for  the  mll- 
lloos  who  starved  in  the  Ukraine  after 
the  Soviet  army  moved  their  grain  crops 
to  Russia. 

Tbste  questions  should  be  presented  to 
the  Soviet  representatives  when  they  ap- 
pear at  the  United  Nations  demanding 
that  Israel  return  the  small  territory 
adjacent  to  its  borden  during  tha  short 
duration  of  combat  3  weeks  ago. 

Akmg  with  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 


mous  consent  to  indlude   a   re9olutl<»i 

unanimously  adopted  by  the  Lithuanians 

of  "East  Chicago,  Ind..  on  this  question. 

BsB(X.xrBoN 

We  the  residents  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
East  Chicago,  Indiana  and  Lake  County 
gathered  here  to  commeinorate  the  27th  an- 
niversary of  mass  deportation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  to  Siberian  concentration 
campe  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  solidarity, 
united  by  a  common  bosd  resisting  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Soviet  military  police  force. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  preeent  state 
of  affairs  in  otir  enslaved  country  we  strongly 
protest  Soviet  Russia's  aggression  and  the 
very  cruel  crimes  perpetrated  by  Soviets  in 
occupied  Lithuania:  Mivder  and  yearly  sys- 
tematic deportations  under  various  guises 
to  forced  labor  campa  in  Soviet  Russia; 
Colonization  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets; 
Persecution  of  the  falthfUl;  Distortion  of  the 
Lithuanian  culture  and  finally,  the  transfor- 
mation of  it  into  a  RuBso-Communlst  hybrid. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment raise  the  Issue  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  In  the  United  Nattona.  The  purpose  of 
this  would  be  to  regain  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  to  Litbuanlan  people  and 
its  member  Baltic  StatoB.  We  strongly  sup- 
port our  government  policy  In  Viet  Nam,  by 
condemning  Soviet  aggreaslon  in  the  free 
countries  of  the  world,  we  are  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  copies  be  sent  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  respectful  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  of  Indiana  and  to  the 
press. 

CoMnrrrsE    Commemokatinc    thi 
DrposTATiow  ©r  nrs  LrrHUANi- 
AN  Pkople, 
Kazts  Valeixa,  Chairman. 
S.  Kahvelis,  Seoretary. 


NEED  FOR  ANTIRICrr  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  at  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Joining  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  LMr. 
Ckamkr]  in  asking  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  grant  a  rule  so  that  we  can  bring 
to  the  floor  HM.  421,  which  is  similar  to 
my  bill  H.R.  7612. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  prohibit 
persons  from  traveling  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  from  using  any  facilities 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  Instigating  riots  or  vio- 
lent disturbances  in  the  communities  of 
our  Nation. 

If  we  needed  any  reminder  of  the 
existence  of  organized  plans  for  riots 
during  these  next  months,  we  have  had 
this  reminder  during  the  past  3  days 
in  Tan^M.  Fla.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  will  be 
exempt  from  these  disorders.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  Oakland, 
Calif.,  have  been  put  on  notice  along 
with  other  communlUes  from  coast  to 
coast. 

This  legislation  does  not  limit  the  con- 


stitutional rights  of  anyone  to  engage  In 
legitimate  protests  or  resiwnslble  pick- 
etmg.  These  legitimate  rights  are  rights 
that  must  be  protected. 

There  are  people  in  our  midst,  how- 
ever, who  are  skillfully  and  profession- 
ally engaged  In  efforts  to  incite  and  pro- 
mote violence  in  the  form  of  riots  with 
the  objective  of  spreading  hate,  fear, 
and  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

The  organizers  of  these  riots  are  not 
Interested  in  the  constitutional  rights  of 
anyone.  To  the  contrary,  they  are  fanati- 
cally dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our 
constitutional  rights  in  favor  of  outright 
violence. 

Citizens  of  our  country  should  no 
longer  be  misled  by  the  efforts  of  these 
people  to  camouflage  their  activities  un- 
der the  cloak  of  nonviolence.  The  Insti- 
gators of  today's  riots  used  nonviolence 
only  so  long  as  it  served  their  ultimate 
purpose,  and  today  openly  employ  and 
encourage  the  use  of  violence. 

This  week,  for  example,  in  the  area  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  has  been 
engaged  in  gun  battles  with  police.  The 
group's  leaders  advocate  scorn  for  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  seek  to  destroy 
law  and  order  in  any  way  possible. 

The  new  chairman  of  that  organiza- 
tion Is  Mr.  Rap  Brown,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying  in  Atlanta  this  week  that  Negro 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  should  "come  home 
to  the  defense  of  their  mothers  and 
famiUes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  failed  to  act.  We  must  get  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  It  may  be  debated  and  considered. 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  very  many 
Members  of  the  House  would  object  to 
seeing  the  proposal  considered. 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  vitally  Important 
that  we  debate  this  legislation  soon  and 
that  we  give  proper  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  to  penalize 
those  persons  who  seek  to  incite  and  pro- 
mote riots  with  the  objective  of  destroy- 
ing law  and  order  in  communities  across 
the  land. 


DISMISSINO  THE  CONTESTED  ELEC- 
TION CASE  OP  WYMAN  C.  LOWE, 
CONTESTANT.  AGAINST  PLETCH- 
ER  THOMPSON.  CONTESTEE, 
FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  GEORGIA,  AND  DENYING  PE- 
TITION OP  WYMAN  C.  LOWE  REL- 
ATIVE TO  GENERAL  ELECTION  ON 
NOVEMBER  8,  1966,  IN  SAID  DIS- 
TRICT AND  STATE 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
541,  Rept.  No.  365),  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.RU641 

Resolved,  That  the  election  contest  of 
Wyman  C.  Lowe,  contestant,  against  Fletcher 
Thompson,  ooritest.ee.  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Oeorgla,  be  dismlsaecl, 
and  that  the  petition  (numbered  76)  of 
Wyman  C.  Lowe  relative  to  the  general  elec- 
tion on  November  8,  1966,  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
be  denied. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE  OF 
JAMES  A.  MACB:AY,  CONTESTANT, 
AGAINST  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACK- 
BURN, CONTESTEE,  FOURTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
542,  Rept.  No.  366).  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  m 
be  printed : 

H.  Res.  643 

Resolved,  That  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn 
was  duly  elected  as  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  OecK'gia  to  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  Is 
entitled  to  his  seat. 


PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  AMEND- 
MENT FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 559 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  a  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
585,  which  Is  the  proposed  substitute 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  substitute  amendment  will  be  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  585 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  car- 
riers by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers; International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers 
functioning  through  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  labor  organizations, 
threatens  essential  transportation  services  of 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Emergency  Board  Numbered  169 
(created  by  Executive  Order  11324,  January 
28,  1967,  32  F.R.  1076)  has  made  Its  report; 
and 

Whereas,  under  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  extended  and  Implemented  by 
Public  Law  90-10  of  April  12,  1967,  as  amend- 
ed, the  parties  have  not  succeeded  completely 
in  resolving  all  of  their  differences  through 
the  processes  of  free  collective  bargaining; 
and 

Whereas  related  disputes  have  been  settled 
by  private  collecUve  bargaining  between  the 
carriers  and  other  organizations  represent- 
ing approximately  three-quarters  of  their 
employees,  so  that  the  present  dispute  repre- 
sents a  barrier  to  the  completion  of  this 
round  of  bargaining  in  this  industry;  and 

Whereas  a  Special  Mediation  Panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-10  proposed  settlement  terms 
to  assist  the  parties  in  Implementation  of 
the   coUectlve   bargaining   envisaged    in   the 


recommendations  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 169;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  orderly  culmination  of  this 
collective-bargaining  process;  and 

Whereas  the  national  Interest,  including 
the  national  health  and  defense,  requires  that 
transportation  services  essential  to  Interstate 
commerce  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  is  essential  to  security  and 
contlniUty  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers:   Therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
established  a  Special  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  parties  in  the  completion  of 
their  collective  bargaining  and  the  resolution 
of  the  remaining  Issues  in  dispute.  The  Spe- 
cial Board  shall  consist  of  five  members  to 
be  named  by  the  President.  The  National 
Mediation  Board  is  authorized  and  directed 
(1)  to  compensate  the  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Board  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  SlOO  for 
each  day  together  with  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution.  Such  Special  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  sit  and  act  in  any  place 
within  the  United  States  and  shall  conduct 
such  hearings,  public  or  private,  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution.  For  the  piirposes 
of  any  hearing  or  inquiry  conducted  by  any 
Special  Board  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (re- 
lating to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  September  16,  1914,  as  amended  (15  U5.C. 
49  and  60,  as  amended) ,  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  powers  and  duties  of  such 
Special  Bocud. 

Sec.  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

Sec.  3.  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Special  Board  in  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties  and,  upon  request,  shaU  furnish  such 
Information  in  their  possession  relative  to 
the  discharge  of  such  duties,  and  shall  detail 
from  time  to  time  such  officials  and  em- 
ployees, and  perform  such  services  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
Is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  reim- 
burse such  other  agencies  for  assistance  in 
carrjring  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  ten  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  in  Its  report  to  the  President 
of  April  22,  1967,  in  Implementation  of  the 
collective  bargaining  contemplated  In  the 
recommendation  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 169,  to  determine  whether  the  proposal 
(1)  is  in  the  public  interest,  (2)  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing In  this  case.  (3)  protects  the  coUective- 
bargalnlng  process,  and  (4)  fulfills  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  At  such  hear- 
ings the  parties  shall  be  accorded  a  full  op- 
portunity to  present  their  positions  concern- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel. 

Szc.  5.  Within  such  time  as  the  Special 
Board  may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days  after  Its  establishment,  the  car- 
rier parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Special  Board  a  last  offer  of 
settlement  of  the  Issues  In  dispute.  Within 
twenty  days  thereafter  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  with  such  assistance  from  other 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  employees  of  each  carrier 
Involved  In  the  dispute  on  the  question  trf 
whether  they  wish  to  accept  the  offer.  The 


result  of  such  ballot  shaU  be  certlfled  to  the 
Special  Board.  If  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees vote  to  accept  such  proposal,  such 
determination  shall  be  binding  on  the  par- 
ties. If  the  carriers'  offer  is  rejected,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  such  employees  shaU  within 
five  days  after  certification  of  rejection  sub- 
mit to  the  carriers,  with  copies  to  the  Special 
Board,  a  counteroffer,  which  sh&U  witliln  five 
dajrs  be  accepted  or  rejected.  If  agreement 
has  not  been  reached  by  the  parties  by  use 
of  the  above -rated  offer  and  counteroffer, 
then  the  Special  Board  shall  continue  hold- 
ing hearings  as  set  forth  in  section  4  as  im- 
plemented by  the  stated  public  positions  set 
forth  In  this  section.  The  Special  Board  shall 
be  authorized  to  make  pubUc  any  or  aU  of 
the  proceedings  and  Issue  such  reports  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate. 

At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  ac- 
corded a  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
positions  concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel. 

Sec.  6.  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  the  Special 
Board  shall  make  its  determinaUon  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  shall  In- 
corporate the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel  with  such  modification,  if  any, 
as  the  Special  Board  finds  to  be  necessary 
to  (1)  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest.  (2)  achieve 
a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of  the  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  In  this  case,  (3)  protect  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4)  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  determination  shall  be  promptly  trans- 
mitted by  the  Special  Board  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  specified  in  section  11,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect  and 
shall  continue  In  effect  untU  the  pcu^es 
reach  agreement,  or  if  agreement  is  not 
reached,  untU  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Special 
Board  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Special  Board's  determination  shall  have  the 
same  effect  (including  the  preclusion  of 
resort  to  either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though 
arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  161  et  seq.) . 
At  the  time  the  determination  of  the  Special 
Board  shall  take  effect,  the  President  shall 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  any 
district  cotirt  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  re- 
ceiver or  receivers  to  take  immediate  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
any  carrier  which  is  subject  to  such  dispute 
and  to  use  and  operate  the  equipment  and 
faculties  of  any  such  carrier  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  court  finds  tliat 
the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  health,  safety,  or  the  public 
interest,  it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint 
such  receiver  or  receivers  and  to  make  such 
other  orders  as  may  t>e  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

Any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  under  this 
resolution  against  an  employer,  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  other  persona  subject  thereto 
involving  two  or  mcart  defendants  residing  in 
different  districts  may  be  brought  in  the 
Judicial  district  whereof  any  such  defendant 
is  an  inhabitant;  and  all  process  In  such  cases 
may  be  served  In  the  district  In  which  any 
of  them  are  Inhabitants  or  wherever  they  may 
transact  business  or  be  found. 

The  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  invested  with  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  such  proceeding  may  be 
pending  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require  that 
Other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned whether  they  reside  m  the  district  in 
which  the  court  is  held  or  not,  and  subpenas 
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to  that  end  mmj  be  mttwI  tn  any  dlatrlet  by 
tits  manbal  thenar. 

In  naj  earn,  the  Act  of  UuA  S,  1961.  en- 
ttttod  "An  Aot  to  amend  tlw  Jodielal  Ood« 
aatf  to  (UOne  and  Umtt  tbe  JvrlMllotlon  of 
conrta  sitting  In  aqolty,  and  for  other  por- 
poaes"  (47  Btat  70;  »  VS.C.  101-116)  shaU 
not  be  ^ipUeable. 

The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  shall  be 
aabject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  mppMla  as  provided  In  sections  1391. 
lasa  ot  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Ccnirt  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certtflcatton  aa  provided  In  section  13S4  of 
title  as,  TTnltad  States  Code. 

Sac.  8.  Whenever  a  district  court  has  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  or  receivers  pursuant  to 
the  provlslona  of  this  resolution,  or  has  la- 
sued  such  other  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  thereof.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute 
giving  rise  to  such  action  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  adjust  and  to  settle  their  dUferences, 
with  the  assistance  of  tbe  National  Mediation 
Board.  During  the  period  In  wblch  possession 
of  any  carrier  has  been  taken  under  this  res- 
olution the  imited  States  shaU  bold  all  In- 
eoxne  received  from  ttie  opwatlon  thereof  In 
trust  for  payment  of  general  operating  ex- 
penses, ]UBt  compensation  to  the  owners  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  reimbursement  to 
the  united  States  for  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  for  the  operation  of  any 
such  carrier.  Any  Income  remaining  shall  be 
eovered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  In  deter- 
mining Just  compensation  to  owneis  of  the 
carriers,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  tbe  United  States  took  posses- 
sion of  such  carrier  when  Its  operation  had 
been  Interrupted  by  a  work  stoppage  or  that 
a  work  stoppage  was  imminent;  the  fact  that 
the  carriers  or  tbe  labor  organizations,  as  the 
caaa  may  be,  have  failed  or  refused  to  comply 
with  recommendations  for  settlement  made 
during  proceedings  tuider  this  resolution;  the 
fact  that  tbe  United  States  would  have  re- 
turned such  carrier  or  carrlets  to  Its  owners 
at  any  time  an  agreement  was  reached,  and 
to  the  value  the  use  of  such  carriers  would 
have  had  to  the  owners  In  the  light  of  the 
labor  dispute  prevailing,  bad  they  remained 
In  their  possession  during  the  period  of  oper- 
ation. 

SBC.  9.  The  President  may  appoint  a  C!om- 
pensatlnn  Board  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  just  compensation  under  this 
rasolutton  to  the  owner  or  ownera  of  the 
carriers  of  which  poeseeslon  Is  taken.  For  the 
purpose  of  any  bearing  or  Inquiry  conducted 
by  any  such  Compensation  Board  tbe  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  conduct  of  hearings 
or  Inquiries  by  special  boards  as  provided  In 
■action  1  of  this  resolution  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  such  bearing  or  Inquiry.  The 
members  of  Cotnpensatlan  Boards  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  an4.  compensated 
In  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  hereof. 

The  award  of  tbe  Compensation  Board 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties 
unless  wltbln  thirty  days  after  the  issuance 
Of  said  award  either  party  moves  to  have  the 
award  set  aside  or  modified  In  the  United 
State  Court  of  Claims  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  such  coivt. 

Sac.  10.  Any  carrier  or  carriers  of  which 
poasesaion  has  been  taken  under  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  thereof 
as  soon  as  (1)  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  representatives  of  tbe  employees 
settling  the  Issues  In  dispute,  or  (3)  the 
President  finds  that  tbe  continued  poeseeslon 
and  operation  of  any  such  carrier  or  carriers 
by  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  nattooal  health,  safety,  or  the  public 
Interest. 

Etec.  11.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  seetton  10  of  Hue  Ballway  Labor 
Act  (46  U.S.C.  lao),  as  heretofore  extended 
by  law,  ShaU  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antlmerldlan  of  the  ninety-first  day 


after  maetmmt  of  thla  rewdutlon  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  reffrred  to  In  Kxecutlve 
Order  11834.  January  38. 10«7. 

Sac.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  resolution 
or  the  appUeatlon  ot  such  res<rfutlon  to  any 
person  or  dreumstance  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  thweof,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  tboae  as  to  which  it  is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


NEW  YORK  LOTTERY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Naw  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this  week  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  quoted  New 
York  State  officials  as  saying  that  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  In  banks  had  fallen 
20  percent.  In  addition,  many  banks  will 
not  participate  becaiue  they  allege  that 
the  compensation  they  receive  for  selling 
tickets  is  inadequate. 

The  result  is  obvious.  With  sales  off 
and  compensation  down,  savings  ac- 
counts and  business  deposits  will  now  be 
supporting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in 
banks. 

Therefore,  I  call  on  all  banks  in  the 
State  of  New  York  with  federally  insured 
accounts  to  voluntarily  cease  to  act  as 
vending  agents  for  the  lottery.  It  should 
be  clear  by  now  that  this  practice  is  con- 
trary to— and  even  endangers — the 
principles  of  thrift.  When  the  people  of 
New  York  approved  the  lottery  in  a 
State  referendum  there  was  nothing  said 
about  using  thrift  institutions  to  sell  lot- 
tery tickets.  I  think  a  more  appropriate 
source  can  and  should  be  used  to  sell 
these  tickets. 

Also,  I  can  call  on  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  make  a  study  to  determine 
where  the  majority  of  lottery  tickets  are 
now  being  sold.  I  think  such  a  study 
would  show,  as  earlier  testimony  pre- 
dicted, that  the  tickets  are  sold  primarily 
in  poverty  areas. 

The  bill  to  prevent  banks  from  selling 
lottery  tickets,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patmav,  has  now  passed 
the  House  Banking  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  11  and  hopefully  it  should  reach 
the  floor  by  mid-July.  In  addition.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  banks  will  meet 
their  obligation  to  the  public  by  volun- 
tarily withdrawing  from  the  lottery 
without  waiting  for  the  i>as8age  of  this 
legislation. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 


majori^  leader  the  program  for  the  rest 
oi  the  week  and  any  cammenti  he  might 
be  able  to  make  at  this  stage  as  to  the 
program  that  wUl  follow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD.  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  we  shall  con- 
tinue tomorrow  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  which  we  have  had  un- 
der consideration  today.  It  is  expected 
that  that  is  probably  all  we  wUl  be  able 
to  do  tomorrow,  and  In  that  event  we 
will  pick  up  on  Tuesday  with  HJl.  10480, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration  of  the 
flag. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  will  be 
on  the  program  for  next  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  in  the  event  it  is  not  reached  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman inform  the  Members  as  to  when 
the  conference  report  on  the  selective 
service  bill  will  be  reached? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Probably  next  week.  If 
we  were  to  finish  early  enough,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
should  desire  to  do  so,  and  the  action 
was  concurred  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  we  might  go  on  with  it 
tomorrow.  But  we  expect  only  to  finish 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PIcrKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  WiU  he  advise  the  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  time  tomorrow  the  House 
intends  to  convene? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  getting  ready  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
yield  for  that  purpose.  I  do  so  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CHdahoma. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Siseaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  OP  HON.  TOM 
STEED   OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
for  today  for  Congressman  Stwh),  of 
CMdahoma,  be  vacated,  and  that  he  be 
granted  a  special  order  of  60  minutes  on 
Tuesday,  June  20,  after  all  other  business 
and  special  orders  previously  granted  on 
that  day,  and  that  he  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  ift 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  DELLEa^ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rvmsfelb]  may  ex- 
tend hii  xemmxk*  «t  this  point  In  the 
REOon  and  Include  qttaraneoas  matter. 

•n»  K»EAKER.  Is  there  d^eetKm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
27  yeaza  aco  that  the  Baltic  States  of 
Uthuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  fell  under 
the  domination  and  rule  of  Oommonist 
govemmentB  not  of  their  choosing.  Tlie 
people  of  these  countries  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  totalitarianism  that  Is  alien 
to  tb^r  history  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. We  are  mindful  of  the  tragic  events 
which  brought  about  the  kws  of  inde- 
pendence and  national  sovereignty  of 
these  coimtries  and  of  the  soSetlngs  of 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  their  citizens. 
We  pay  twnor  uid  tribute  to  these 
valiant  people  and  join  with  them  in  re- 
newing our  faith  tn  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  our  commitment  to  human  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 


pean  Communist  governments  despite 
their  involvement  against  us  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  organize  a  free  world  eco- 
nomic oSendve  against  the  CcHnmunist 
governments  rather  than  subsidize  them. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  D£UjENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  DnwufSKi]  may  ex- 
tend hi!  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t^ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECRWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  nationwide  absenranees  are  being 
held  to  commemorate  the  IDegal  seizure 
of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  commemorative 
week  is  to  remind  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  illegal  Soviet  control  of 
Lithuania.  I^tvla.  and  Estonia  and  the 
neoenitgr  of  reetortng  legitimate  freedom 
to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

We  mt»t  note,  lifr.  Speaker,  that  even 
our  splnelees  State  Department  has  not 
fornnJly  approved  the  Soviet  Union's 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  although 
ratlflcatton  by  the  Senate  of  the  Consular 
ConveotioQ  could  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  M  a  vehicle  for  maneuvering  a 
U.S.  oonsi£ate  into  that  area,  which 
would  then  be  tantamount  to  reoognltton 
of  the  eelRiie. 

We  must  recognize  that  permanent 
peace  and  f  ivedcan  will  not  come  to  this 
troubled  world  unless  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  all  of  the  other  captive 
natlooa  of  ooaamunlam  are  perooltted  to 
determine  sovemBtRits  of  tiaeir  ovn 
chooirtng,  in  oonfonnitjr  with  Mstortcal 
tradlttoiiB  and  national  asplratlom. 

I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  join  nmner- 
ous  House  Members  in  malring  special 
note  of  this  week  commemorating  the 
tragic  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
Stalin  and  point  out  that  we  miot  re- 
appraise the  fsesent  foreign  pottey  of  ap- 
peasing the  Sovlei  Union  and  Instead 
devdop  an  Inaginattve  ApSomatic  offen- 
sive BCBlnBt  the  R«B8]an  gctatorahlpg. 

I  remain  ouuudetdy  oijposed  to  aid  and 
trade  sdOsidy  of  Communist  governments 
since  Ihii  perpetuates  Bed  oontral  over 
th^  captive  populaUons.  Unfortunately, 
the  JaluMon  administration  is  frantically 
Ptttaulng  ooexiateiwe  with  Eastern  Boro- 


INSPIRING  MESSAGE  PROM  YOUNG 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccokb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  which  is  extremely 
tdiought-provoking,  particularly  since  it 
was  written  on  the  eve  of  his  volunteer- 
ing for  service  in  the  US.  Army. 

In  these  days  of  protests,  riots,  and 
general  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order. 
It  is  truly  heartwarming  to  see  such  a 
tftiining  example  of  Idealism  as  exempli- 
fied in  his  letter.  His  sincerity  and  the 
depth  of  his  intensity  was  so  inspiring 
to  me  that  I  thought  it  would  be  to  others 
and  I  consequently  requested  and  re- 
ceived his  permission  to  have  his  letter 
reprinted  In  the  CoifCRESsioMAL  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOKTMXIB,   OkBO. 

B^reaentetlve  WManau.  WTArr, 
Hou*e  OgUse  BvUdiiig, 
Wutbinfton,  DC. 

DxkM  CoKfiaassMAw:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  what  you  can  "thorny  piroblems.'*  In 
moet  cases,  I  have  simply  answered  yes  or 
no.  TlKMe  responses  to  which  t  hold  a  more 
dogmatic  opinion,  I  have  underlined.  To 
others,  which  I  felt  needed  certain  quall&ca- 
tlons,  I  wrote  short  qualifying  statements. 
Tbe  remainder  ot  this  letter  Is  my  opinion 
regarding  one  of  tbe  questions  upon  which 
I  feel  there  Is  much  wblch  need4  to  be  said. 

Is  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  an  "illegal.  Im- 
moral, and  completely  unjustifiable  American 
mllltaiT  Intervention  in  Asia"?  My  answer 
Is  a  most  emphatic  ttOl  It  Is  appaUlng  to 
me  to  bear  such  a  naive  assertion,  and  I  find 
that  I  must  guard  my  thlnTrlng  and  my 
tongue  closely,  lest  I  quickly  lal>el  persons 
as  "Communist"  who  would  utter  such  state- 
ments. Such  a  statement  Is  Indeed  an  asset 
to  tbe  Conununlst  intent  and  promotes  their 
propaganda  war.  Tet  I  must  constantly 
reallae  that  the  right  of  dissent  Is  here  in 
use,  without  which  we  would  be  equally  as 
guilty  of  promoting  the  Ideals  of  Commu- 
nism. 

■nseref ore,  slthough  I  may  not  agree  with 
such  a  statement  and  can  not  help  but 
question  the  mind  behind  It,  I  must  respect 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion.  Peisonally, 
I  believe  we  are  enttrtty  JustlBed.  legally  and 
morally,  by  our  poeitlon  In  Viet  Kam.  It  Is 
sad  to  realize  that  of  aU  the  nations  now  free 
frmn  Communist  control,  only  a  few  are  win- 
ing to  ^ve  their  wealth  of  resources  and  men 
to  secure  that  same  freedom  for  another 
country.  Mr.  Wyatt,  I  am  only  21  years  of 
age.  I  did  not  help  start  our  country.  I  have 
yet  done  little  to  promote  Its  future.  But  I 
am  old  enough  to  senae  and  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  hvman  saotflcea  which  underUe  the 
rich,  Ood-gtvea  herttage  we  enjoy. 

Beeently  I  heard  a  qwech  given  by  a  Sen- 
ator which  has  given  me  cause  to  wonder 
tt  that  beiltage  Is  being  forgotten.  I  found 
It  hard  to  b^lere  that  what  I  heard  coming 
from  the  lips  of  one  man,  was  representative 
of  the  hearts  and  minds  xH  many  people. 


(I  sincerely  hope  that  what  I  heard  wa>  not 
the  voice  of  America's  people,  for  ny  faith 
la  ber  people  would  be  aertoealy  abake*  If 
that  were  tms.)  Biniisiah  I  eaimeit  bsosOI 
the  eaact  words  ttf  kts  ■sassag^  tt  was  very 
«lear  that,  CBDaemlBg  our  rmmmlti— nt  to 
Vlat  Mam.  he  thought  we  should  unmnrtl- 
Uonally  pull  out,  alt  back  In  our  10th  cen- 
tury rocking  chairs  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  to  Conununlsm.  He  seented  to  think 
that  because  we  are  s«rro«nMled  ok  aB  aides 
by  water,  we  are  aafe,  aaU  suBciant  and  need 
not  fear  outside  aggressors.  It  secou  to  me 
that  a  prominent  leader  of  our  country  once 
tbought  the  same  *^*«*"g — to  bis  everlsitlng 
discredit!  Haven't  we  learned  from  blstory 
the  foUy  of  such  narrow-mlndadaeas?  We 
caa  not  atyarate  ourselves  from  the  rsst  of 
tbe  world!  We  need  the  rest  of  tbe  world 
and  It  nnnrii  us.  To  Isolate  ourselves  would 
be  to  cut  our  own  throats,  'as  well  as  tbe 
throats  of  others.  Would  that  be  moraUy 
right?  I  subEBlt  that  we  So  bacva  a  meaal  ob- 
Ugation:  to  enaure  Okat  aay  oouBtry,  aueh 
as  Viet  Nam,  sees  both  aides  of  tbe  coin 
before  the  coin  is  fUpped.  giving  freedom 
or  bondage.  And  should  the  coin  oome  up 
freedom,  we  are  jusUhed  tn  the  name  o/ 
freedorti,  to  protect  and  promote  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  freedom— even  to  the  point 
of  military  Interveatlon  where  such  inter- 
vention is  made  necessary.  If  we  are  not 
wining  to  defend  another's  freedom,  wa  have 
no  legal  right,  or  morally  justified  zlgh^  to 
claim  such  freedom  for  ourselves.  If  others 
lose  their  freedom,  then  In  the  and  we  too 
shall  lose  ours,  for  we  can  not  stand  alone. 
Freedom  without  expression  Is  noi  Xreedom : 
it  is  'bondage.  TKat  Is  why  we  are  Ln  Viet 
Kam — ^why  we  lunat  stay  and  wby  we  miut 
fight  to  toia. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  recommend  to 
you  the  article  "I  Died  a  Soldier"  on  page 
103  of  the  May  issue  of  the  Header's  Digest. 
Anri  when  you  have  read  that,  consider  again 
these  words  from  Abraham  Uncoln: 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  hare.  It  Is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  rtedlcatert  here  to  the 
iinWnfhurt  work  which  they  who  fought  hare 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from  tbswe 
honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  meaaiu-e  of  devotion;  that  we  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain;  that  this  nsttnn.  under  Ood.  ahaU 
have  a  new  blrtb  of  freedom;  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  tbe  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  (Oettyflburg,  Nov.,  1863). 

I  write  to  you.  Mr.  Wyatt,  bacause  you  are 
my  voice.  Through  you.  my  voice  and  zay 
opinions  are  heard  where  they  count  most. 
I  write  to  you  because  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  tact 
that,  starting  June  let.  I  ttoIuntarOy  enter 
the  TTnlted  States  Army,  to  Uve.  fight  and. 
yea.  possibly  die  for  wbat  I  believe  la  legally, 
moraUy  and  JusOfiably  right:  "that  govem- 
maat  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
Sincerely  and  respectfuly  yours. 

Slwood  B.  Bicbtxb. 


ELAGDAY 

Mr.  T3KLLSNBACK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  tA 
tmanimous  consent  tihat  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxrna]  may 
extend  Us  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Xbert  objection  to 
tiie  reqaest  of  the  gmUeman  ftvm 
Ongon? 

There  was  no  obiJection. 

Mr.  KETIS.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  on  this  Flag 
Day  when  legislation  Is  pending  to  make 
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It  a  Federal  offense  to  publicly  desecrate 
the  symbol  of  the  United  States,  It  is 
Important  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  real 
aature  of  the  fla«  and  that  for  which  it 
Stands.  When  Incoherent  and  Irrational 
vandals  bum  or  otherwise  defile  the  flag, 
they  insult  all  that  it  represents,  but  they 
cannot  really  debase  either  the  flag  or  its 
principles. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post,  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  pointed  out: 

Whait  \a  defaced  la  a  piece  of  bunting,  a 
acri4>  ot  textile,  a  printed  Image.  What  U 
beyond  the  reacb  of  tbe  rancor  of  yandals 
and  the  obecenltles  of  demonstraton  la  a 
flag  not  made  of  cloth — but  an  Image  that 
Maes  m  the  mlnda  of  Americana  when  they 
think  of  aU  that  la  good  In  their  nation  and 
noble  In  tbelr  country  and  deeerving  In  their 
coun  toymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  reservations  as  to 
the  need  for  and  the  possible  constitu- 
tionality of  HJl.  10480. 1  will  vote  for  its 
passage  tomorrow.  However,  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  senti- 
ments so  well  expressed  In  the  following 
June  14  Washington  Post  editorial: 

Flag  Dat  1967 

Flag  Day,  thla  year,  comes  at  a  time  when 
dlareepectful  treatment  of  the  national  em- 
blem haa  aroused  concern  and  Inspired  leg- 
islation to  punish  the  desecration  of  this 
symbol  of  the  Nation.  The  legislation  may  be 
superfluous,  given  the  existence  of  state  laws 
that  make  this  sort  of  misconduct  punish- 
able as  a  misdemeanor.  But  there  does  seem 
to  be  need  for  some  broader  understanding 
of  the  things  for  which   the  flag  stands. 

It  is  not,  as  many  of  those  who  defUe  It 
■eem  to  think,  the  mere  trademark  of  a  cur- 
rent policy  of  one  administration  or  one 
ofllceholder.  It  remains,  through  one  admin- 
istration after  another,  the  flag  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  symbol  of  the  country,  the  ban- 
ner of  aU  Its  people  of  all  conditions  and 
views.  To  deface  it  or  to  desecrate  it  as  a 
means  of  reproaching  passing  policy,  besides 
being  an  offense  to  every  American,  is  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  offender  is  ig- 
norant of  the  natxire  of  the  symbol.  It  is  be- 
sides an  admission  that  the  flag-destroyer 
lacks  the  verbal  fadllty  and  InteUectual  ca- 
pacity to  articulate  a  political  argument  in 
terms  Intelligible  to  Uterate  persons.  And 
it  la,  in  addition,  an  Insult  to  aU  the  great 
prtndplea  for  which  the  flag  stands,  mclud- 
Ing  the  principles  that  shield  those  in  a 
democratic  society  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  right  to  voice  dissent. 

No  law  can  prevent,  no  punishment  com- 
pletely restrain,  the  few  disturbed  and  un- 
balanced people  who  deflle  the  flag;  but 
fortunately,  no  desecration  that  they  con- 
trive can  really  debase  the  flag  or  its  princi- 
ples. What  is  defaced  is  a  piece  of  bunting, 
a  scrap  of  textile,  a  printed  image.  What  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  rancor  of  vandals 
and  the  obscenities  of  demonstrators  Is  a  flag 
not  made  of  cloth — but  an  image  that  rises 
m  the  mmds  of  Americans  when  they  think 
of  aU  that  is  good  in  tbelr  Nation  and  noble 
to  their  coxintry  and  deserving  in  their  coun- 
trymen. That  is  the  flag  that  no  irreverent 
hand  can  hairm. 

That  flag  never  will  be  disfigured  by  any- 
thing but  acts  and  deeds  unworthy  of  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  Vandals  may 
trample  upon  a  million  copies  of  it,  deflle 
a  mllUon  replicas,  but  it  wlU  fly  as  bravely 
as  ever  and  stir  as  profoundly  as  ever  the 
emotion  and  pride  of  American  citizens. 
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HATCH  ACT  LIBERALIZATION 
WOULD  ENDANGER  CXVIL  SERV- 
ICE MERIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  David  T.  Stanley,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  given  before  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel on  May  16,  1967.  That  Mr.  Stan- 
ley is  eminently  quallfled  to  render  ex- 
pert testimony  in  this  instance  is  evident 
from  his  background  of  28  years  of  Fed- 
eral service  in  administrative  and  man- 
agement positions  and  the  numerous 
studies  he  has  made  during  this  time  of 
personnel  and  civil  service  problems  in 
both  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, CaUfomla,  and  New  York  and  of 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit, Birmingham.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  Stanley  puts  In  sharp  perspective 
and  answers  the  major  question  con- 
fronting   the    Hatch    Act    Commission: 
Should  we  liberalize  the  act,  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  possible  rammcations?*Mr! 
Stanley  beUeves  that  to  allow  those  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  now  covered  by 
the   Hatch  Act  to  engage  in  partisan 
politics  would  be  a  step  backward  and  a 
threat  to  the  civil  service  merit  system. 
Specifically,  he  dlsagres   with   a   Civil 
Service    Commission    recommendation 
that  certain  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try impacted  by  Federal  employees  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  purely  partisan 
politics.    I    include    his    testimony,    to- 
gether with  questions  and  comments  of 
Commission  members  which  followed,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  or  Mr.  David  T.  Stanley,  Seniob 
STAfTT,  Brookings  iHSTmrrioN  BsroRE  the 
Commission  on  Poliucal  Acnvrrv  of  Gov- 
ernment Pehsonnei,,  Mat  16,  1967 
My  name  is  David  T.  Stanley.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  OovernmentBl  Studies  Senior  Staff 
of   the   Brooltlngs   Institution.   I   have   been 
there  since  1961.  Before  that  I  had  22  years 
of  Federal  service  in  administrative  and  man- 
agement positions.  I  have  made  major  per- 
sonnel studies  In  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  government 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  have  been  a  con- 
sultant with  the  State  of  Maryland  and  have 
explored   both   personnel    and   civil    service 
problems  of  the  States  of  California  and  New 
York  and  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Cincin- 
nati. Detroit.  Birmingham,  and  Philadelphia. 
Two  years  ago  I  wrote  a  rough  statement 
on  the  subject  of  amending  the  Hatch  Act 
and,  among  other  things,  I  recommended  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a  responsible 
commission  to  take  a  fTesh  look.  I  had  some 
conclusions  in  there  tliat  I  now  completely 
reject.  So  it  is  nice  to  have  a  couple  of  years 
go  by. 

I  commend  your  effort  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  such  an  important  and  quallfled  body 
is  dotog  this  important  study. 

I  presimie  that,  like  others  making  such 
studies  and  Uke  those  of  us  who  make  other 
studies  in  the  public  service,  you  may  feel 
pressure  to  make  changes.  Perhaps  you  may 
feel  pressure  particularly  to  make  changes  in 
the  direction  of  Ilberalltilng  'the  Hatch  Act." 
I  would  urge  caution  upon  you  and  lu-ge  that 
you  examine  the  actual  as  well  as  the  avowed 
motives  of  those  who  uige  such  Uberallzatlon 
upon  you. 

You  have  a  very  dlfflctilt  problem  and  there 
are   many  conalderatlcuia   of  equity  In   thla 


problem.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  aspect 
above  others. 

I  have  devoted  my  working  life,  aa  have  you 
genUemen  who  are  present  have,  to  efforts  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  public  service. 
I  believe  in  it  very  deeply,  and  I  believe  fur- 
ther that  it  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  well -quallfled  people  Into  the 
public  service  and  to  keep  them  there.  I  can 
refer  you  to  a  few  of  the  materials  I  have 
written  on  this  matter.  It  seema  to  me  that 
the  paramount  consideration,  above  all,  U 
that  if  anything  that  is  done  as  a  result  of 
jrour  recommendations  would  weaken  the  In- 
tegrity or  the  caliber  of  the  pubUc  service, 
this  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

Now  let  me  digress  for  Just  a  moment  to 
say  something  I  should  have  said  at  the  very 
beginning. 

I  am  speaking  for  mjrseU  and  not  for  the 
trustees,  officers,  or  other  staff  ot  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  ample  evidence, 
both  large  and  small,  that  civil  services,  that 
merit  systems,  are  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
their  gains.  There  Is  continuing  pressure  on 
the  part  of  partisan  politics  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  one  reads  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Public  Personnel  Association  on  thl« 
subject,  one  discovers  that  slgnlflcant  exten- 
sions of  merit  systems  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  slowed  down.  Extensions  are 
rare.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  authoritatively 
reported  that  something  like  half  of  the  em- 
ployees of  all  the  States  were  covered  by 
formal  merit  systems.  I  don't  know  what  the 
count  would  be  now,  but  probably  it  is  not 
much  above  that. 

Even  established  allegedly  fair  comprehen- 
sive merit  systems  tend  to  be  partial  in  their 
coverage  and  in  their  effectiveness.  They  tend 
to  be  underflnanced.  I  have  seen  some  where 
a  partisan  politician  who  is  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  would  refer  a  friend  for  a 
position  In  the  government  of  that  particular 
State;  the  friend  would  go  down  to  the  merit 
system  office,  take  a  simple  examination,  and 
step  over  to  the  department  and  take  the 
Job. 

In  the  Federal  service,  too,  which  generally 
speaking,  has  achieved  a  higher  level  of  ac- 
complishment in  public  personnel  admin- 
istration than  State  and  local  governments, 
I  am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  the  Membere 
of  the  Commission  is  not  unaware  of  partisan 
pressures  that  have  Intruded  Into  the  civil 
service  Itself.  I  am  aware  of  one  example, 
which,  of  course,  I  shall  not  identify  for  you, 
of  an  administrative  officer,  Grade  14,  In  an 
important  bureau  who  was  placed  in  that  po- 
sition by  nothing  but  political  endorsement. 

I  have  worked  with  another  State — I  will 
not  Identify  this  one — a  State  where  the  ad- 
ministrative officials,  who  were  under  clvU 
service,  were  making  a  g^ave  effort  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  work.  I  asked  them, 
"What  about  the  leadership  you  get  from 
your  political  officers  in  this  effort?"  They 
said,  "Well,  the  leadership  will  have  to  come 
from  us." 

In  another  State  I  am  familiar  with  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Jobe  of  directors  of  State 
parks  are  fllled  by  direct  referral  from  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature.  They  are  now 
tying  to  upgrade  these  positions,  which 
means  they  would  like  to  have  people  with 
high  school  diplomas  take  these  park  director 
Jobs. 

I  have  been  la  a  State  where  personnel 
directors  of  departments  and  agencies  of  this 
State  government  have  been  campaign  man- 
agers for  the  gentleman  who  happened  to 
have  been  elected  governor  of  that  State. 

Well,  these  may  be  small  things,  they  may 
be  scattered  things,  but  each  of  us  who  have 
delved  Into  the  public  service  situation  In 
this  country  can  cite  similar  examples.  They 
all  add  up  to  cause  for  concern.  They  add  up 
to  a  belief  on  my  part  that  civil  service  re- 
form in  the  United  States  may  have  reached 
a  high-water  mark,  may  have  reached  a  peak, 
unless  there  Is  renewed  citizen  interest,  un- 
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leas  Senator  Mtiakle  and  bis  subeeaunlttae  In 
the  Senate  make  some  substantial  progreas 
in  extending  the  merit  system. 

It  is  a  never-ending  struggla.  It  Is  hard 
enongh  to  stay  where  ve  are  in  maintaining 
civil  services  that  axe  rigorous  enough  In  the 
old-fashioB«d  aenae  and  yet  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  cC  modiem  govemnaest 
management  without  making  renewed  con- 
cessions to  partisan  politics. 

Now,  I  favor  paitlsaa  politics  and  I  am 
interested  in  it,  and  many  political  leaders 
of  both  parties  favor  strengthening  the  pub- 
Uc service.  I  point  out,  however,  that  this  Is 
one  of  many  preesitres  tbat  beat  upon  legis- 
lative leaders,  upon  Oongr«ssmen,  upon  may- 
ors, upon  govemars,  and  upon  msmbers  of 
city  coxmclls. 

This  brinsB  me  to  the  porttton  I  really 
woiUd  Uke  to  take  before  you,  which  is  one 
of  general  support  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission recommendations  on  the  Hatch  Act, 
aa  advocated  to  you  by  Chairman  Macy,  with 
one  major  exception.  I  think,  inetdentaOy, 
that  the  staS  work  done  on  that  particular 
presentation  warn  very  pralsewortby.  I  agree 
with  and  support  aU  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission's  reconunended  changes  with  the 
exception  that  I  do  not  agree  that  any  parti- 
san participation  by  employees  now  covered 
by  the  Hatch  Act  would  be  desirable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  s«ems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  an  important  symbolic  step  back- 
wards from  traditional  clvU  service  and  merit 
system  values. 

Second,  It  seems  to  me  that  day  by  day, 
week  tyf  week,  year  by  year  employees  and 
officials  will  inevitably  «et  mvolved  with  po- 
litical organlzatlonB.  PoUUcal  organizations 
are  known  for  the  effectiveness  of  their 
communications  among  different  levels  of 
government.  There  will  be  pressures  that  will 
tend  to  ramify  both  up  and  down  from 
wherever  the  pressure  points  are. 

Now.  you  add  this  to  the  fact  that  many 
government  ,it/»t«<^'>«  on  program  and  on 
administration  are  razor-cloae  declaions.  de- 
clsloBa  on  where  to  place  a  facility,  decisions 
on  whom  to  employ  among  several  appar- 
enUy  equaUy  qualified  candidates,  decisions 
on  recommended  legislation.  These  close  de- 
cisions are  influenced,  perhaps  consdously 
perhaps  rubconeciously,  by  all  the  pressures 
that  beat  upon  the  administrative  ofBdal 
Involved.  If  he.  In  addition  to  being  an  offi- 
cial of  the  program  or  at  the  administration, 
la  also  Involved  m  partisan  poUtlcs.  even  to 
a  modest  degree,  tbia  wm  aubject  him  to 
oommunloaUona.  to  reoommendatlons.  It 
wUl  Involve  him  even  in  a  minor  way  m 
mattera  related  to  deals,  tavoca,  oompro- 
mlsea.  which  are  tlie  life  blood  of  partisan 
poUtics  bat  -wtiicta.  In  my  Judgmeat.  are  very 
bad  for  the  life  blood  of  the  dvU  service. 

I  thlBk  what  I  aay  is  especlaUy  important 
In  tbls  day  when  more  and  more  Federal 
programa  are  being  carried  out  by  benefit  of 
grants-in-aid  to  State  govemmenfea  and, 
therefore,  ralaea  In  say  mind  the  probability 
that  more  and  more  State  employees  will  be 
covered  by  the  protective  legislation  which 
we  are  now  consklertDf  amendmc. 

It  la  also  Important  In  view  of  the  current 
tendency  to  make  merit  aystems  more 
flexible. 

Many  persons  wUl  teD  you  the  civil  service 
reform  battle  has  been  won  and  we  can  now 
turn  our  atteatton  to  making  the  personnel 
oflScera  of  tb*  govemaaeDta  aerve  tiM  pur- 
r>osea  of  managemoDt  mora  ettectively.  Well, 
that  Is  well  and  good,  but  wben  you  do  loos- 
en up  and  make  more  flexible  the  civil  serv- 
loe  procedures,  jou  Invite  all  manner  of 
consUeratloBS.  and  the  mon  mvolved  tbe 
administrative  offifrtala  are  with  partlaan 
politics.  It  seema  to  me  the  greater  ttMse 
dangers  are. 
I  have,  Z  tlilnk,  only  one  mere  thing  to  say. 
In  general.  I  have  not  tried  to  bring  any 
data  before  you.  Z  toU  Uam  staff  member 
who  Invited  me  tluA  Z  didn't  bave  aa  pp- 


portwnl^  to  make  studlsa.  But  I  did  look 
Into  tlM  date  aeu«et!ed  by  tbe  Bn»klnBB  In- 
•tltutton  a  few  years  ago  under  the  booka 
antttled  "Tke  Image  of  IMeral  Service,"  and 
X  spoke  Vlth  Dr.  nanUin  B.  Kllpatrick.  the 
director  of  that  study.  Dr.  Kllpatrick  said, 
as  far  as  he  oould  remember,  when  Federal 
offl rials  and  «nnpVTy—  were  poUed  on  ttie 
nature  of  ttieir  work  and  tioe  desirabiuty  of 
the  Jobe  they  held,  practically  none  of  them 
mentioned  that  they  were  dlstteiaed  or  In- 
convenienced or  bothered  by  lack  of.  well, 
rights,  tr  you  will,  by  the  InabiUty  to  partic- 
ipate fully  as  poUtical  citizens.  In  fact,  there 
were  eo  few  of  them  that  raised  this  point 
tliat  be  decided,  as  a  matter  oT  tlM  research 
methodology,  not  to  set  up  a  category  to 
recoid  these  briefs. 

Tbe  only  other  thing  from  that  study  that 
would  be  at  all  pertinent  Is  the  belief  ea- 
pressed  by  a  few  buslneasmen  that  they 
would  be  unwUimg  to  consider  serving  In  the 
Federal  Government  themselves  because  of 
the  degree  of  political  Influence  that  was 
used  to  make  decisions  which  were  properly 
economic  decisions  or  management  declaions. 
So  Just  to  sum  up,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  public  aervlce.  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  battling  to  keep  it 
extremely  competent,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
even  a  modest  retreat  from  the  nonpartisan 
principle  that  the  Civil  Service  Commlaeion 
baa  advocated  would  be  a  noae  under  the 
tent,  BO  to  speak,  and  I  would  reoommend 
against  Is.  Otherwise,  I  would  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  aU  the  perfecting  changes,  the 
administratively  improving  changes  that  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  Macy. 

I  wlU  be  glad  to  ampUfy  or  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rocn  W.  Jonkb.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Vx.  Stanley. 

Any  questions,  Mr.  RamspeckT 
Mr.  Rambpbck.  I  dont  believe  so,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  I  just  want  to  teU  Mr.  Stan- 
ley how  happy  I  am  to  hear  him  express  thoee 
opinions,  because  I  hold  very  much  the  same 
opinions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  mamtalnlng  a  real  merit  system 
not  only  in  the  Federal  Government  but  m 
other  govemmenta. 

Some  years  ago  when  Jim  Watson  was  ex- 
ecutive director  at  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "The  spoils 
system  Is  over." 

I  said,  "I  oouldnt  disagree  with  you  more, 
because  it  will  never  be  over." 

What  happens  is  that  ta  tfae  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— this  ta,  at  least,  what  I  hava  found 
m  the  many  yeats  I  have  been  m  Omgress — 
a  new  member  of  the  Congreea  oomlng  into 
the  House  and  the  Senate  with  local  gov- 
ernment experience  where  they  have  no 
merit  system  Is  vwy  much  frustrated  by  the 
merit  system  at  first.  After  they  have  been 
Mien  a  few  years  they  begin  to  find  out  tJiat 
getting  dough  from  people  doeent  make  po- 
llUcsJ  hay.  Bo  yon  have  always  got  thla  In- 
flux ot  new  people  and  you  always  have  the 
danger  of  eliminating  the  merit  system  in 
new  agencies  or  eiempUng  certain  people. 
I  dont  think  we  will  ever  see  the  day  when 
we  don't  need  to  guard  carefully  against  ef- 
forts to  take  away  the  protection  of  the  merit 
system.  And,  of  course,  as  you  know  perhaps 
better  than  I  do,  what  tbe  difficulty  is  In  get- 
ting the  right  sort  of  people  Into  the  Federal 
Government.  If  they  object  to  political  pres- 
sure, It  wUl  be  much  more  difficult. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  your  statement, 
Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Stanlxt.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Charus  O.  Joins.  I  would  like  to  con- 
cur. 

Mr.  Stanley,  wlien  you  are  referring  to  the 
ClvU  Service  CommlMlon's  report  and  that 
section  which  you  are  not  in  agreement  with, 
do  yon  mean  that  part  dealing  with  full  -pv- 
tlsaa  partlctpatloD  at  the  looal  level  in  those 
areas  where  40  peroent — 
Mr.  BtAtOMT.  I   am  sorry  I   dldnt  make 


fhat  more  ecpllelt.  That  la  tbs  past  T  am  ve- 
farrlng  to.  I  oonour  m  tSM  oOMr  thlnffi,  ta- 
dadlng  the  spiiisd  of  tfas  iMMrpartlsan  prln- 
dlple  to  other  JurUdletloas. 

Bdr.  BOGB  W.  Joans.  Thank  70a  very 
much.  We  appreciate  jaar  beimg  liere. 

Ur.  Stanlxt.  Thank  yea  tor  art  lug  nty 
advloe. 

RIOTS  AND  DISTOBBANCES 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  COilo  IMr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the  Baoovt 
and  tachide  ektraneooi  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  iSx  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  liota  is  back  in  die  news  again. 
Last  Sunday  noridats  BecoBd  largest 
city,  Tampa,  was  the  scene  of  vlcdeiice, 
and  today's  news  Includes  a  report  con- 
cerning racial  disorders  In  Clndnnati, 
Ohio.  In  wblch  from  800  to  900  National 
Guardsmen  were  caDed  to  duty  to  Quell 
disorder. 

In  his  annual  testimony  this  year  be- 
fore a  House  Appioprtattons  Subcom- 
mittee, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  IMrecttH'  of  the 
FBI.  inade  a  number  of  references  to  the 
Issue  of  violence  in  the  streets,  wtilch  I 
insert  In  the  Bkcord  at  this  point: 
ExcBSFT  or  arAXKMzins  BT  J.  BOGas  Houvaa 

Bcroex    a    Hovex    Subooicicittxs   or   tbk 

Cosaamx  or  Apraonunom,  F^oosxt 

16.1067 

BXOTS  AXm  USal  UBMAJVCnS 

No  area  oC  the  country  lias  escaped  unrest 
and  turbulence  beaed  on  raelal  and  ethnic 
oonalderatloBs.  Outbreaks  ranging  from  mi- 
nor dlsturbanoes  to  major  vl(rienoe  and 
actual  riots  accompanied  by  looting,  arson, 
and  attacks  on  law  enforcement  and  consti- 
tuted authority  have  occtirred  In  several 
localities. 

Unfortunately,  some  elvU  rlgtita  lead  at  ■  in 
ttie  past  have  condoned  what  they  describe 
as  clvU  disobedience  In  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. Martm  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  ex- 
ample, after  arriving  ta  Chicago,  m..  early 
In  1966  in  connection  with  the  dvU  rights 
drive  iHefn.  commented  about  tte  use  of  so- 
called  civil  dlabbedlence  in  dvn  rights  dem- 
onstrations and  said :  r^^^ 

"It  may  be  neeeasaiy  to  engage  lii  such 
acts  ....  Often  an  indlvldaal  baa  to  break 
a  particnlar  law  m  order  to  obey  a  hlgber 
law." 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  fraimht  with 
danger  for  if  every  one  took  it  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  beUeved  was  mor- 
ally unjust.  It  is  readily  apparent  there 
would  soon  be  complete  chaos  m  this  coun- 
try. Respect  for  law  and  order  cannot  be  a 
part-time  thing.  Under  such  conditions, 
there  only  tends  to  be  a  growing  disregard 
of  the  law  and  its  enf  oroement. 

OTTTSmX  INVLTTZNCX  IN  XIOTS  AND  MBIUKBAIVCES 

For  the  moat  part,  the  riots  and  disorders 
that  hava  occurred  in  this  ocmntry  since  the 
summer  of  1064  were  sparked  by  a  alngle  m- 
cldent,  generaUy  following  an  anest  of  a 
Negro  by  local  poiloe  for  some  minor  Infrac- 
Uon  of  the  law.  Although  moat  of  the  rlota 
and  disturbances  have  been  characterized  by 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  mob  violence  dom- 
inated by  young  hoodlnma,  the  Involvement 
of  other  violent,  tawlees,  subversive,  and  ex- 
tremist elementa  became  readily  appsoeat  as 
the  rioting  grew  and  qnead. 

EXPUUXATIOH  WX  OOKICDHmTI  AHB  OEHXH 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremlsto  strive  and  labor  oeaaslesSly  to  pre- 
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ment.  were  aetlve  In  exploiting  and  ii«a-  ??™Panles.  General  Te^'s  name  in  the  Oregon? 

v»ung  the  riota,  for  example.  In  Hariem,  ^fj"'^  ot  Dakota  Territory  has  been  There  was  no  objection. 

Watta.  CleTelcmd,  and  Chicago.  eclipsed  by  that  of  one  of  his  subordi-  Mr.  DETVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker  2  days  ago 

The  riots  and  dloturbancee  of  recent  years  nates,  Oen.  George  Armstrong  Custer.  As  I    introduced    H  Jl     10760    designed    to 

have  given  Communisu  a  golden  opportunity  a  footnote,  it  might  be  added  that  this  prevent  any  U.S.  taxpayer  money  In  thP 

to  emphasize  the  Marxist  concept  of  the  would  not  have  h8«)pened  had  Custer  form  of  foreign  aid   or  anv  othpr  nrn 

2^;S^'S>^^:^^^lTooT  E^teTno^SiTSfSac^^^^ '^"^^  ^^J'^^^^^^^^^ 

munuta  seek  t^vaSce  the  cause  of  com-  ^l}^^Jl°,?^^J  T^^"^-  istratlve    order    or   otherwise,    going   to 

munlsm  by  injecting  themselves  into  racial  iotten  Trau — in  fact  there  were  three  any   United   Arab   Republic   nation,   or 

situations  and  in  exploiting  them  (1)   to  °'  them — was  an  important  supply  and  other,  who  have  severed  diplomatic  rela- 

Intenalfy  the  frictions  brtween  Negroes  and  ™aU  Unk  first  between  Fort  Abercrombie,  tlons  with  the  U.S.  Government, 

whites  to  "prove"  that  the  discriminatiMi  south  of  Fargo,  and  Fort  Totten.  Later  it  A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  since 

against  minorlUM  Is  an  Inherent  defect  of  ran  from  Port  Seward,  at  Jamestown,  introduced  similar  blUs  and  we  will  press 

^.^^^li^^i4^^,^i^^V°'TT  N.  Dak.,  to  Port  Totten  and  finally  from  for   early   hearings   before  the  Foreign 

SCSuuc^^Sr  f!SS^  rsito^^e?'  ^"^  Stevenson,  on  ttie  east  bank  of  the  Affairs  Committei.                                  ^" 

mine  and  ditroyMtabilshed'authority   (4)'  Missouri  River  a  few  miles  West  of  what  Meanwhile,   the  following  article  by 

to  Incite  Negro  hostility  toward  law  and  ^  ^°'^  *"®  "*^^  °^  Ooleharbor.  This  last  Alice  Wldener  is  helpful  in  refreshing 

order,  (6)  to  encourage  and  foment  further  ^^  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  our  minds  about  the  Federal  funds  al- 

raclal  strife  and  riotous  activity,  and  (6)  to  Totten  Trails.  It  served  as  a  staging  point  ready  used  for  "nonpeace"  purposes- 

portray  the  Communist  movement  as  the  for    much    of    the    considerable    freight  Am  Bbincs  Trottble— Amewcans  Have  p.™ 

^^^^L    f'^^J'^^.T  '^L'T'^  ^^^"^    ^^*=^    '"OV^    O"    t^    Missouri  roR  rA^'la^A^^^             *" 

force  capable  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  River  ■«"»"«.^  ^mutxa 

of  the  N^roes  and  the  oppressed.  Tnf'f^r,  TVoii  «        ~.-*     »  *.-           ,     ,.  *°^  *"*^*'  Wldener) 

The  cumulative  effect  of  almost  60  years  *„„,    ,  fl    „,    ^  ^J^^'P^  ^'^^  ^^^^  '^'  "^^"^  '«  °^^  ^^^H  sure  about  the  Mideast 

of  Communist  Party  activity  In  the  United  '*''^  °^  '"^  West.  It  has  been  recorded  in  crisis— we   bought   and   paid   for   it.   If  we 

States  cannot  be  minimized,  for  It  has  con-  verse  which  is  perhaps  more  notable  for  Americans  don't  learn  now  that  we  can't  buy 

trlbuted  to  disrupting  race  relations  In  this  its  historic,  rather  than  esthetic,  value,  ^r'ends  or  peace,  then  we  must  have  holes  in 

country  and  has  exerted  an  Insidious  influ-  I  quote  from  "North  Dakota,"  an  excel-  °"'  beads. 

enco  on  the  life  and  times  of  our  Nation,  lent  history  of  the  State    complied  and  ^^*  amount  of  tax  money  we  have  squan- 

As  a  prime  example,  for  years  It  has  been  published  in  1938  bv  the  Works  PrmrrPRs  **®'"®'*  °°  eco^onHc  aid  to  the  four  small  dls- 

Communlst  poUcy  to  charge  "poUce  brutal-  Administration-                    "ui»^  r-rogress  putant  nations  In  the  crisis  Is  almost  1  per 

Ity"   In  a  calculated  campaign  to  discredit  cent   of   our  colossal  national  debt  of  »320 

law  enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial  Although  the  Indians  of  the  region  were  billion. 

Issues.  The  riots  and  disorders  of  the  past  3  ^"ually  quite  peaceable,  there  was  occasional  Moreover,  the  total  of  our  aid  to  Egypt, 

years  clearly  highlight  the  success  of  this  trouble  with  them,  particularly  on  the  route  Israel,  Jordan  and  Syria  Is  lUustraUve  of  why 

Communist  smear  campaign  in  popularizing  *°  ^°^  Stevenson  along  the  Missouri.  This  our  nation  has  a  persistent  deficit  In  Its  bal- 

the   cry  of   "poUce  brutaUty"   to   the   point  ^rall  constituted  the  main  channel  of  trans-  ance    of    International    payments,    a    deficit 

where  it  has  been  accepted  by  many  Indl-  portatlon  and  communication  for  Fort  Totten  mostly  responsible  for  the  drain  on  our  gold 

vlduals  having  no  affiliation  with  ot  sym-  ^^  ***  ^ariy  days.  An  anonymous  poem  de-  reserves  and  flight  from  the  U.S.  dollar, 

patby  for  the  Communist  movement.  scribes  what  Is  said  to  have  been  an  actual  In  turn,  this  drain  and  flight  endanger  the 

The  net  result  of  agitation  and  propa-  occurrence  (although  the  date  given  Is  not  savings.    Investments    and    pensions    of   all 

ganda  by  Oommimist  and  other  subversive  correct)  In  which  Joeh  MtuTJhy  and  Charlie  Americans. 

and  extremist  elements  has  been  to  create  Reynolds — General    Cueter's    scout    on    the  Here  are  the  latest  figures  from  our  State 

a  climate  of  conflict  between  the  races  in  Black  Hills  expedition,  who  died  with  Custer  Department  on  U.S.  aid  to  the  four  disputant 

this  country  and  to  poison  the  atmosphere.  **   ^^^   Little   Big   Horn— are   carrying   the  nations   In   the   Mideast  crisis,   fiscal   years 

^^^^^^^^^^  mall  into  Fort  Totten.  1946-66  Inclusive : 

"It  was  In  the  spring  of  sixty-four,  Egypt    $1,133,300,000 

IiEOISLATION   TO   DESIGNATE   THE  Just  a  little  while  ere  the  war  was  o'er.                 Israel 1.104,500.000 

PUMPING  STATION  AT  THE  SNAKE  That 'twas  mine  the  mall  bags  to  transport         Jordan 672,800,000 

CREEK   ARM    OP   THE   GARRISON  *^om  Stevenson  Pass  to  Totten  fort;                     Syria    73,300,000 

DAM  RESERVOIR  IN  NORTH  DA-  J^fJt  ^l^^f^f^  ^^f'?  ^"^  ~"**  Vf^,''  ^"^"^  »»  "^l*  'a«t  amount  of  Americans' 

KOTA    AS    THE    TOTTEN    TRAIL  the  mountains  that  frown  on  Devils  hard-earned  money  was  spent  In  an  effort 

^     !^^°™'''"°''  ^recS;^'rJL"^X"^""°ir'"  "on^-''on1ra°fmru^rrwr°rnt°on 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  25,t    'f  ^Pfl'^f  .f",*? 'Jl*  ~'?«*  ^'°"'=   ,  miutary  aid:    Sll.l   million   to  Egypt.  •27.6 

unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman  ""*     Itr^tT           *"           "^  *""  """""^  ^  ^'*«>'  *^^  'n""'"^  *<>  Jordan,  and 

from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppk]  may  Porbrave  j™.h  M„mh.rnriPoir>n»"  $ioo  thousand  to  Syria. 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ^  '         '  ^-  ^^^^^ '»  ">«  °«*  ««"''  '>^  o"^  «w?  We  our- 

Rbcokd  and  include  extraneous  matter  •'"^  ^  *^°*  *»y  Indians  and  begs  his  com-  f^'J"  "*>  ,^ow  in  danger  of  being  dragged 

Th»  Ri3irAinrT>    t=  <.v>oi^  ^vxt.^^ty^-^  *~  panlon    to    prevent    them    from    taUne   his  *°"'  *  world  war  set  off  by  acta  of  violence 

th»    ^^^^^^V^  there  objection  to  ^^     charUe   lifts    the    dying   man    tS   SlI  Prompted  by  fanaUdsm  and  belligerence. 

ine    request    oi     tne    genueman    from  gaddle  and  Josh's  pony  flashes  Into  the  night  °°'y  *  ^*^  hovu-s  spent  in  seeing  and  llsten- 

Oregon?  v*  ,      ,    ^       ^  ^^«  ^  *^«  Egyptian,  Israeli,  Jordanian  and 

There  was  no  objection.  **  MUght  for  Josh  and  we  struck  his  trail  Syrian    delegates    at    the    United    Nations 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to-  mlT          ^  '^**'  °^  **"  scattered  security  Council  are  enough  to  Judge  these 

day  introduced   legislation   to   d«»sieTifl.t*«  .    ^      mau.  diplomats'  immoderation,  aggressiveness  and 

thJpumXgSaion  atTe  Snake  C^^  ^'^  ",^^^**  ^^  **  ^^'  '^'=''  "^  ^"^^^  almost  toUl  disregard  of  ot^  nations'  secu- 

^H^'nii*.'^"^"^^  S!^r^  ^  ^""^  "^^  P"'''^*  -"  0^  ^^'^  ^°^  ^«  --«^^-  "t^^nlf^c^r!  SiffieJTtaSs*""''  ^"'" 

North  Dakota  as  the  Totten  Trail  pump-  There  he  proudly  lay  with  his  unscalped  The   combined    total    population   of    the 

Ing  station.  head  four    nations    Is    only    39,505,000,    according 

July  17  Will  mark  the  100th  anniver-  *^  ***  throbless  breast  of  his  pony— dead  I  to  the  latest  U.N.  statistics. 

sary  of  the  establishment  of  Ftort  Totten  *"**  ***  route  from  the  pass  to  the  cedared  in  round  figures,  Jordan's  population  U 

on  the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake  It  '^^  *""  ****'*  ^  minion;   Israel's  is  less  than  3 

was  named  for  Gen  Gilbert  Totten  then  known  as  the  'Deadman's  Journey"  still."  million;  Syria's  is  approximately  6  million, 

Chl<»f  of  thp  Tt^nHneer  nnma  TT  Q    Ai^«  Egypt's  U  29  mUllon.  Yet  each  dlsputent  has 

wW^h  iwL^!!l?^?™"      •®;^™^'  ~~^~"~^~  *    '«*•   »*   «»e   UN.    equal   to   that   of   the 

Which  in  the  next  century  was  to  con-  united  stat** 

struct  the  massive  Garrison  Dam.  The  ^^^^^^^f^g^^  f<^rl''^  '''^-  '^'-'-y-  ''^^^  ^-^e  amounts  of  U.8.  aid, 

pumping  station  at  the  dam  will  supply  iSKAiiaj  CKISIS  Egypt  U  insolvent  and  in  arrears  on  loans 

water  to  raise  the  lev^l  of  Devils  Lake.  Mr.  DEajLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  ^'"°™  '^"  International  Monetary  Fund  and 

Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  commander  of  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman  ^f  ^Po«"t-l»Port  Bank. 

the  Department  of  Dakota,  established  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dxvan:]  may  extend  his  H-^fJ!^"^"'  f?^^^^^  ^^'^  °'  "tf te  to  under- 

Pprt  Totten  wito  three  companies  of  the  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecoS,  aM  rttJ'ne%"or"^^nd'':^nom"cr  ''''^  ""  ^'"^ 

«ilf  SSi?.^  f  h^^  ^f  ^^-  '"^''^  ^^'*"  extraneous  matter.  h.^  he  foiS  Z  «Slent  economic 

still  stands  as  a  historic  site  today,  was  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  advice  given  to  hu  nation  at  the  Bank  of 
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Egypt  in  March  1S54  by  Dr.  Albert  Hunold 
of  the  Zurich  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  Nasser  would  not  now  be  In  the  posi- 
tion where  he  finds  It  necessary  to  resort  to 
military  blaclunall  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
ing money  from  Americans. 

Our  well-intentioned  foreign  aid,  designed 
to  keep  the  peace  and  win  us  friends,  has 
bought  us  nothing  but  International  trou- 
bles, blackmail,  enmity  and  Injury  to  the 
US.  dollar. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  saying,  "Beggars 
can't  be  choosers,"  but  due  to  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  they  can  be  choosers  today  and  they  can 
choose  war. 


THE   FLAG   SPEAKS 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  day  to 
mark  with  respect  that  flag  which  rep- 
resents for  all  of  us  the  freedoms  and 
rights  forged  over  many  generations,  It 
Is  fitting  that  this  House  should  consider 
a  bill  to  make  acts  of  desecration  against 
our  national  flag  a  Federal  crime. 

As  the  merits  of  this  measure  are  dis- 
cussed, I  submit  for  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  two  editorials  which  appeared 
recently  in  newspapers  from  my  area. 
The  flrst  appeared  in  the  Spmal  Column, 
a  weekly  paper  published  in  Union  Lake, 
Mich.  The  second  In  the  Detroit  News. 
They  read  as  follows : 

[From  the  Spinal  Column,  May  24,  1967] 
Thc   Flag   Spxaks 

Pilled  with  significance  are  my  colors  of 
red,  white  and  blue  Into  which  have  been 
woven  the  strength  and  courage  of  American 
manhood,  the  love  and  loyalty  of  American 
womanhood. 

Stirring  are  the  stories  of  my  stars  and 
stripes. 

I  symbolize  the  soul  of  America,  typify- 
ing her  Ideals  and  aspirations,  her  Institu- 
tions and  traditions. 

I  reflect  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
Great  Land  of  Opportunity. 

I  represent  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

I  stand  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  signify  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  tell  the  achievements  and  progress  of 
the  American  people  In  art  and  science,  cul- 
ture and  literature.  Invention  and  commerce, 
transportation  and  Industry. 

I  stand  for  peace  and  good  will  among  the 
naUons  of  the  world. 

I  believe  In  religious  and  racial  tolerance. 

I  stand  for  personal  liberty. 

I  proclaim  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. 

I  am  the  symbol  of  American  Democracy 
and  the  emblem  of  National  Unity. 

I  am  the  heart  of  America,  symbollxlng 
the  Joys  and  sorrows,  the  love  and  romance 
of  her  people. 

I  wave  exaltlngly  over  the  school  hotisea 
of  the  Ijand,  for  Education  Is  the  Keystone 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Schoolroom  Is  my 
Cltldel. 

I  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  its  Destiny. 

Threaten  Me  and  MiUlons  WIU  Spring  To 
My  Defense  I 

I  eun  the  American  flagi 

This  article  was  taken  from  a  booklet  pub- 


lished by  the  Department  of  Bflchlgan  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  22,  1967] 
Flag  Bttbitzbs  I>eskbv>  Pottissickmt 

When  the  oratory  finally  subsides,  we  trust 
Congress  will  enact  a  dignified,  unhystertcal 
law  which  makes  It  a  federal  offense  to  dese- 
crate the  American  flag. 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  the  nation  per  se, 
not  the  nation  when  someone  thinks  It  u 
right  at  the  moment  or  wrong  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  nation  Itself  through  all  the 
upe  and  downs  of  Its  cotuse  through  history. 

As  such  a  symbol.  It  Is  entitled  to  a  formal 
respect  which  should  transcend  anyone's 
opinion  about  the  government  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  United  States  Is  more  tbain  the 
Johnson  administration  or  any  other. 

Those  who  trample  or  bum  the  flag  be- 
cavise  they  don't  like  the  Vietnam  war  engage 
in  a  childish  tantnun.  Their  right  to  protest 
the  war  and  belabor  the  government  does  not 
necessarily  encompass  the  right  to  revile  the 
nation  Itself,  or  Its  symbol. 

Some  of  the  hyperbole  raised  in  the  flag's 
defense  is  tarnished.  Some  congressmen  who 
wrap  themselves  in  the  Red.  White  and  Blue 
primarily  for  political  profit  may  also  be 
guilty,  in  spirit,  of  misusing  the  flag. 

Where  is  their  indignation  when  the  Con- 
federate Stars  and  Bars  fly  in  Dixie  wheie 
Old  Olory  should  be — including  the  place  of 
honor  over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Wal- 
lace's Capitol?  That,  too.  Is  an  expression  of 
contempt  hardly  less  pointed,  however  more 
genteel. 

But  none  of  this  papers  over  the  flaws  in 
the  flag-burners'  defense.  The  claim  of  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  that  flag-burning  la  a  form  of  free 
speech,  protected  by  the  Constitution,  pushes 
the  First  Amendment  privilege  to  the  brink 
of  absurdity. 

If  a  Vletnlk — or  a  warhawk — finds  only  as- 
sassination will  express  his  opinion  force- 
fully enough,  cannot  the  law  restrain  him? 
May  he  blow  up  a  bridge  to  make  his  point? 
May  he  shout  "Fire!"  In  a  crowded  theater, 
to  cite  the  classic  example. 

The  right  of  free  speech  is  a  paramoimt 
right,  but  Its  form  Is  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation.  The  nation's  right  to  defend  Its 
symbol  from  desecration  is  reasonable. 

Its  defense  should  take  a  reasonable  form, 
as  well.  Some  of  the  penalties  under  discus- 
sion are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime. 
When  the  United  States  undertakes  to  de- 
fend Its  flag  against  desecration.  It  should  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  dignity  and 
self-assurance,  not  an  Immature  fit  of  anger. 


CRISIS  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
OIL  SHALE  MOVE 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LL07D.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
garding what  he  called  the  "dangerous 
dependency"  of  the  free  world  on  the  oil 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Basically,  he  recommended  that  the 
United  States  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  its  shale  oil  production  capabil- 
ity to  avoid  a  crlpplliig  blow  to  the  free 
world  should  the  vast  oil  of  the  Middle 
East  become  unavailable.  He  indicated 
his  belief  that  the  recently  aimounced 
five-point  program  of  the  Interior  De- 


partment would  lead  to  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  shale  Industry,  but 
that  progress  may  not  be  fast  enough. 

This  letter  was  dispatched  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  sub- 
sequently, of  course,  war  did  break  out 
and  the  Arab  nations  did  shut  off  much 
of  Western  Europe's  oil  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado's  [Mr.  BrotzmanI  position — 
and  my  own — that  the  events  of  the 
past  week  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing that  too  many  of  the  free  world's  oil 
suppliers  are  politically  unstable,  and 
future  crises  may  not  be  as  short-lived 
as  this  one  seems  to  be. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  either  from  the 
point  of  free  world  security  or  the  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  deficit  to  leave  the 
vast  oil  shale  reserves  of  Colorado.  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah  undeveloped  any  longer. 

One  of  the  outstanding  authorities  In 
the  Nation  on  the  potential  of  oil  shale 
summarized  the  pressing  needs  for  an 
accelerated  development  of  the  oil  shale 
industry  last  week  in  Denver.  He  is  Dr. 
Orlo  E.  Childs,  president  of  Colorado 
School  of  Mines. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  Dr.  Childs'  remarks  printed 
in  the  Jime  8  issue  of  the  Denver  Post: 
Pttroletjm  Instttutx  Tou)  Cubis  Shows 
Need  yox  On.  Sbaue  Movx 
(By  Bert  Hanna) 

Cutting  off  the  oil  supply  from  the  Middle 
East  to  Western  nations  Is  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  prompt  development  of 
a  supplemental  oU  supply  from  a  viable  oil 
shale  Industry. 

Dr.  Orlo  E.  Childs,  president  of  the  Colo- 
radio  School  of  Mines  and  an  authority  on 
oil  shale,  made  this  assessment  In  a  luncheon 
address  Thursday  at  the  Denver  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Speaking  to  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Division  of  Finance  and  Accounting  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  Dr.  Childs 
said: 

NZZSS   or  TOMOBBOW 

"The  supply  of  American  crude  oil  needs 
of  tomorrow  will  not  be  solved  by  'turning 
a  few  valves'  as  indicated  by  some  short- 
Bigbted  news  interpretations  made  important 
by  recent  Middle-East  developments. 

"We  must  remember  that  most  of  our  for- 
eign oil  is  Imported  from  cotmtriee  with  very 
unstable  governments.  This  Isn't  a  sound 
base  for  long-range  expectation  .  .  ." 

He  reported  that  last  year  total  demand 
for  crude  oil  and  gas  llqiilds  In  the  United 
States  was  12.3  million  barrels  per  day,  but 
the  country  produced  9.8  million  barrels 
dally  for  only  80  per  cent  of  needs.  The 
remaining  2.4  mUllon  barrels  were  Imported. 

XNCRKASED    DEICAMSS 

"Demand  for  crude  oil  and  its  products  Is 
expected  by  conservative  estimates  to  in- 
crease In  the  range  of  2  to  3  per  cent  over 
the  next  decade."  Dr.  ChUds  told  the  oU  in- 
dustry's financial  experts. 

"E^ven  with  our  advancing  exploration 
technology  and  ever-increasing  ability  to  re- 
cover oil  from  the  fields  we  discover,  domestic 
crude  oU  production  is  forecast  to  Increase 
at  a  rate  of  only  half  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  demand  over  the  next  decade. 

"Thus.  In  1977,  our  production  of  crude 
and  gas  liquids  will  be  4.2  million  barrels  per 
day  short  of  our  requirements,  fiiffliimlnE  no 
Increase  in  military  needs. 

PSODXTCIMO   CAPACITT 

"Also,  at  VbAt  time,  our  excess  producing 
capacity  Is  expected  to  be  down  from  the 
present  2.9  mUUon  barrels  per  day  to  only  .6 
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xnUtUn  buTtis  par  Obj.  So  this  li  »  gap  that 
ont  be  oloMd  by  oar  ooDTcntlaiua  erode  oil 
prodnetlon. 

"Are  we  to  contliiue  ttiia  trend  toward 
more  and  more  dependenoe  on  ImDorted 
crude  oil?" 

Dr.  Clilldi  odd  there's  no  qneetlon  of  tbe 
need  for  an  oil  ahale  Indtutry  from  the  Tart 
shale  beds  of  the  Oreen  River  Formation,  the 
richest  dapoatts  located  in  northwestem 
Colonkda 

But.  he  ooDtlnued,  there  Is  such  a  need 
only  If  oU  ahale  can  compete  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  without  subsidy  and  In 
the  open  market  with  other  energy  sources. 

aXCBSST  DXPOBZIS 

Pointing  out  that  largest  and  richest  oU 
■bale  deposits  are  located  on  public  lands, 
ha  said,  "it  would  seem  prudent  that  the 
public  lands  should  be  made  available  to 
Industry  on  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
baaU." 

'Uncertainties  as  to  this  government's 
policies  should  be  removed."  he  said.  "Oov- 
emment  should  now  stand  aside  and  let  the 
free  enterprise  system,  which  has  created  this 
magnlfloent  country,  operate." 

Analyzing  regulations  recently  proposed  by 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdaU  for  a 
limited  leasing  program  for  research  and 
development  on  public  oU  shale  lands,  CbUds 
pointed  out  that  only  30,000  acres  or  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  federally  owned  lands  would 
be  involved. 

"Beactlons  to  these  regulations  have  been 
varied,"  he  said,  "and  It's  hoped  that  many 
MaiBa  which  at  first  seem  uncomfortably  re- 
strictive will  be  negotiable  when  leases  are 
given. 

"I«rge  outlays  of  capital  In  the  range  of 
$100  million  to  $200  million  will  be  necessary 
to  establlah  commercial  production. 

ruom  KZPKCTANCT 
"There  must  be  opportunity  for  success 
and  reasonable  profit  expectancy  if  capital 
expenditures  of  the  necessary  scale  are  to  be 
eontemplated  in  the  birth  of  a  new  Industry." 
Dr.  Chllds  scoffed  at  recent  warnings  by 
some  economists  and  others  of  the  "danger 
of  a  giveaway"  and  "danger  of  recurrence  of 
Taapot  Dome  type   scandals." 

"At  this  critical  time  of  need  for  rational 
decision,  it's  inappropriate  to  fan  the  emo- 
tional fires  of  fear  and  endanger  long-range 
values  to  our  national  econMny,"  he  said. 

"Policy  decisions  of  government  are  needed 
now,  and  a  policy  can  emerge  from  the  steps 
the  secretary  has  taken.  These  are  the  first 
steps  out  of  confusion,"  Chllds  said. 

The  mid-year  conference  of  the  oU  Indus- 
try's financial  and  acGouuting  exi>erts  af- 
filiated with  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute has  attracted  over  600  delegates  and 
wives  from  across  the  coimtry.  The  meeting 
Will  be  concluded  Friday. 


June  14,  1967 


RESULTS     OP     SEVENTH     ANNUAL 
CONCJRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  e^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B«r.  HARVEY.  Mr.  E^eaker,  I  am 
pleased,  as  I  have  done  for  the  past  6 
years,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  results  of  the  annual  congres- 
sional questionnaire  conducted  In  Michi- 
gan's Eighth  District  These  results  are 
baaed  on  the  tabulation  of  the  first  9,216 
returns.  I  would  point  out  that  this  total 
of  tahtilated  returns  is  the  highest  ever 


slnoe  the  first  questionnaire  In  1961.  In 
addition,  returns  are  stin  c<Hnlng  in  and, 
I  estlm*te  nearly  U.OOO  participated  in 
this  annual  vote. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  fine 
cooperation  extended  by  our  district 
newspapers  which  also  published  the 
questionnaire  so  that  all  residents  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Of  course, 
I  am  particularly  gratified  that  so  many 
citizens  took  the  time  to  express  their 
vlewiwints. 

I  would  like  to  li»ert  at  this  time  the 
news  release  being  mailed  today,  along 
with  the  questionnaire  results: 

WAsmNOToir,  D.C. — ^The  majority  of  voters 
participating  In  Congressman  Jim  Harvey's 
annual  Congressional  questionnaire  In  Mich- 
igan's Eighth  District  favor  the  United  States 
"pursuing  the  Vietnam  war  more  vigorously," 
but  many  with  the  reservation  of  .  .  .  "Win 
or  get  out." 

Congressman  Harvey  announced  today  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  first  9,218  returns 
that  were  received.  "A  few  returns  are  still 
coming  In  but  not  of  a  quantity  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  tabulation,"  Harvey  said.  He 
revealed  that  the  Control  Data  Corporation 
tabulated  the  returns,  "This  is  the  greatest 
number  that  we  have  ever  tabulated,  and  I 
am  most  grateful  for  the  interest  of  so  many 
of  our  residents.  I  am  also  appreciative  of 
the  fine  cooperation  I  received  from  our 
weekly  and  dally  newspapers  In  the  Eighth 
District  which  published  the  questionnaire 
as  a  public  service." 

In  the  four-section  question  on  United 
States  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  some  voters 
only  answered  one  question,  while  others 
completed  all  four.  Voters  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Administration's 
present  conduct  of  the  war;  whether  to  pur- 
sue the  conflict  more  vigorously;  de-escalate 
our  military  efforts;  or  pull  out  entirely. 

Some  5,700  persons,  or  61.8%  of  the  total 
9.216  who  submitted  retiu-ns,  favored  pur- 
suing the  war  more  vigorously.  Only  6.4%, 
or  591  people,  answered  no.  Another  1,329 
people  called  for  a  withdrawal.  This  repre- 
sents 14.4%  of  the  total  participating. 

As  to  de-escalatlng  our  military  efforts, 
only  6.8%,  or  631  persons,  favored  this  coiuw 
of  action.  The  closest  decision  centered  on 
the  Administration's  present  conduct  of  the 
war.  About  22%,  or  2.087,  of  all  those  voting 
backed  the  Administration's  strategy,  while 
42J3%,  or  3,900.  voters  disagreed. 

Congressman  Harvey  was  quick  to  point 
out,  however,  that  "the  question  on  Vietnam 
generated  much  comment,  and  a  very  high 
portion  of  the  voters  had  reservations  on 
their    selections.    BasloBJly,    the    one    theme 
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that  a  great  many  carried  was  that  we  should 
fight  to  win  or  get  o\rt.  In  addition,  time  and 

time  again  I  would  notice  the  comment "i 

dont  know  aU  the  facts,'  or  1  dont  feel  well 
enough  informed.' " 

While  thete  was  some  doubt  and  some 
reservations  on  the  Vietnam  question,  the 
voters  were  crystal  clear  on  two  other  do- 
mestic questions.  First,  they  emphatically 
opixjsed  any  increase  In  Federal  taxes;  and 
two,  they  favored  the  return  of  3  %  of  reve- 
nues collected  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

On  the  vote  concerning  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  a  new  6%  surtax  on  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  taxes,  7,406  votes 
or  80.4%  were  cast  against  the  proposal 
Only  1,169,  or  12%,  favored  It. 

The  percentages  are  practically  the  same 
only  In  reverse,  on  the  question  for  a  return 
of  Federal  revenues  to  states.  Some  7,420,  or 
80.5%,  were  in  the  affirmative,  while  13.3%, 
or  1,226,  persons  voted  sigalnst  the  Idea. 

By  far  the  closest  vote  on  the  ten  questions 
Involved  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  restrict  and  regulate  the 
sale  of  all  firearms.  50.9%,  or  4.694,  voted  no. 
whUe  4,224,  or  45.8%  favored  the  action.  Only 
276  persons,  or  3%,  did  not  vote  on  this  ques- 
tlon. 

The  second  closest  vote  centered  on  the 
selective  service  system  and  whether  the 
present  draft  should  be  replaced  by  a  lottery 
system.  This  legislation,  now  awaiting  final 
Congressional  approval,  continues  college  de- 
ferments. On  the  questionnaire,  49.8%,  or 
4,542,  voted  against  any  change,  while  39.6r 
or  3.652,  favored  the  lottery  system. 

All  other  questions  resulted  In  one-sided 
decisions.  The  election  of  President  by  pop- 
ular vote  Instead  of  through  the  present 
Electoral  College  carried  by  a  margin  of 
78.6%  to  17.1%,  with  7,329  favoring  It. 

Voters  also  rejected  the  proposal  for  ex- 
panslon  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  European  commiuilst  countries  by  a 
wide  vote,  60.4%  to  32%.  Of  those  voting, 
some  5,566  were  against  the  Administration's 
plan  and  2,953  favored  It. 

On  social  security  Increases  tied  to  boosts 
in  the  cost  of  living,  Eighth  District  residents 
favored  the  plan,  88.7%  to  283%.  This  ques- 
tion found  6,332  In  the  affirmative  and  2,466 
in  the  negative. 

The  percentage  was  nearly  the  same  for 
the  question  on  providing  tax  credits  for 
some  portion  of  college  tuition  payments 
paid  by  families.  6.105,  or  68.2%,  favored  the 
proposal,  with  2,534,  or  27.5%,  in  opposition. 
The  final  question  on  whether  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  years  of  age  was  also  tiu-ned 
down,  67.4%  to  30%.  This  resulted  from 
6,213  no  votes  and  2,783  yes  votes.  The  tabu- 
lated results: 


Ym 


No 


Do  you  favor: 

1.  Admmistrition's  condud  of  the  war  in  Vietnamr 
Or  should  tb«  United  Stites: 

(a)  Pursue  the  conlict  more  vigorously? 


tt)  De-escalate  our  military  efforts? 
(c)  Pull  out  antirely? 


Drafting  of  men  for  milifcry  service'by  ioYtery  V/siein  repfaViog' present" "method" of 


President's  proposal  for »xpa"ns'ion 'oVtrido'between'the'Un'itVd  States  and' European 
Communist  countries?. 


4.  Admtnislratk)n'srequeslfo"rnw6-pBr(»'n"t"surtaxVn"pe"rsonara'n"d"cor^^^^^^ 

isxesf . , 

5.  Increase  in  social  securiK  benefi'fs'tied'to  "eost-'oil-rivingintlei"? 

6.  lax  credits  for  some  porflon  of  college  tuition  payments?  

lo"ca"l     ve^^JTnt  f '**'""*"°"*'^"'  ""^  **         "'  '^'^'•'"'""''to  State'lnd' 
8.  ElTCfranofPresidentby[ipura"r"v"o'fe"inst"e'adof  through  the  pris"e"n"t"el«^^ 
10  iZl^'nVS!  ^7"""«"«  f"''/"''"*  '"d  r»ful»ting  the  sale  of  alt  firearms?... „." 
10.  Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18? 
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IRREGDLARmES  IN  OEO 

Mr.  DELLENBACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  GAiiDi»ra]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  OEO  Director  Sar- 
gent Shriver  to  request  an  investigation 
and  ruling  on  the  activities  of  Operation 
Breakthrough,  community  action  agency 
in  Durham.  N.C.  I  am  basing  this  re- 
quest on  personal  reports  from  Durham 
residents  to  me  as  the  only  North  Caro- 
lina Congressman  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  on  a  special  re- 
port prepared  by  a  staff  investigator 
from  the  committee. 

■The  employees  of  Operation  Break- 
through in  Durham  have  spent  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  create  and  organize  a  po- 
litical machine.  They  have  devoted 
months  of  their  time,  during  working 
hours,  researching  registration  and 
voter  lists  in  the  Durham  County  Court- 
house They  have  contacted  unregis- 
tered voters  and  persuaded  them  to  reg- 
ister and  have  used  Government  auto- 
mobiles to  transport  them  to  the  polls 
to  register.  On  the  day  of  a  recent  munic- 
ipal election,  May  13,  1987,  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees  used  their  own 
automobiles  to  contact  and  deliver  voters 
to  the  polls  and  handed  out  sample  bal- 
lots telling  Durham  citizens  how  to  vote. 
These  same  poverty  workers  recruited 
students  from  nearby  universities  to 
pursue  the  same  methods  of  influence  on 
election  day. 

A  complete  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  minority  staff  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Their  final 
report  is  well  documented  and  gives 
ample  proof  that  Operation  Break- 
through did  engage  in  the  activities  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

I  severely  condemn  such  activity  on  the 
part  of  Federal  employees  suid  charge 
that  it  is  completely  outside  of  the  limits 
and  purpose  of  the  pwverty  program.  The 
goal  of  the  poverty  program  Is  to  aid  and 
help  the  poor  and  not  to  federally  subsi- 
dize a  political  machine. 

Unless  Mr.  Shrlver  renders  a  decision 
on  this  matter,  this  misuse  of  Federal 
fimds  could  set  a  national  precedent. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  my 
letter  to  Sargent  Shrlver  dated  June  14, 
1967: 

JtJNi  14,  1967. 
Mr.  SAkCKNT  Shsivsx, 

Director,    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M>.  Shuvkr:  EInclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
report  concerning  Operation  Breakthrough, 
the  Ck>mmunlty  Action  Agency  In  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  This  repwrt  was  prepared  by 
a  staff  Investigator,  Education  and  Labor 
Conunlttee,  based  on  his  investigation  In 
Durham  on  June  2nd  and  3rd,  1967. 

Based  on  the  evidence  developed  In  the  re- 
port, I  feel  that  Operation  Breakthrough  de- 
veloped a  political  apparatus  which  delivered 
a  bloc-type  vote  In  the  Municipal  elections 
on  May  13,  1967.  I  recognize  that  the  election 
was  non-partisan  and  very  likely  would  not 
be  considered  a  violation  of  Chapter  15,  Title 
V,  TJ.8.  Code  (formerly  called  the  Hatch 
Act) .  However,  there  are  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  Operation  Breakthrough  employ- 
ees' activity  has  raised  questions  of  political 
Involvement  which  violates  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  (Section  202  (b)  42  U.8.C. 
2782  (b)  O).  I  further  feel  that  the  activity 
of  Operation  Breakthrough  employees  has 
been  contrary  to  OKO's  Instructions  set  out 
In  OEO,  CAP  Memo  60-A,  dated  December  1, 
1966. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  activity, 
and  feel  that  it  is  completely  outside  the 
limits  and  the  puri>08e  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 


gram. It  is  not  the  role  of  anti-poverty 
workers  to  spend  taxpayers'  money  by  devot- 
ing months  of  their  time  researching  regis- 
tration and  voters  lists,  subsequently  engag- 
ing In  registration  drives,  and  on  election 
day  delivering  the  voters  (even  though  in 
the  last  step  on  their  own  time  and  in 
private  automobiles),  and  telling  the  voters 
bow  to  cast  their  ballots.  There  Is  presently 
widespread  and  serious  concern  In  the  Dur- 
ham area  about  this  matter.  Community 
and  business  leaders  question  activity  that 
permits  Operation  Breakthrough  employees 
to  openly  participate  In  an  effort  to  organize 
and  deliver  the  vote  In  an  election  Involving 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Unless  you  render  a  decision  now  as  to  the 
propriety  of  these  activities,  this  action  could 
set  a  national  precedent.  Therefore,  I  caU  on 
you  to  Investigate  the  allegations  against  the 
Durham  Community  Action  Agency,  and  to 
render  a  ruling  on  the  propriety  of  their  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

I  shall  await  your  correspondence  to  in- 
form me  of  your  appraisal  of  the  situation  in 
Durham,  and  your  plans  to  resolve  the 
matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JA&IBS  C.  GABSNCa, 

Member  of  Congress. 


MISSION  OF  MERCY 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  as  many  as  50,000 
Egyptian  troops  may  be  wandering  help- 
less in  the  Sinai  desert.  There  are  and 
will  be,  of  course,  other  victims  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  these  men  are  being 
threatened  by  immediate  death  through 
thirst  and  starvation.  American  citizens 
have  always  been  motivated  by  a 
humanitarian  desire  to  render  Immedi- 
ate succor  to  the  helpless  suffering  re- 
gardless of  nations  or  race. 

The  International  Red  Cross  is  the 
world  agency  which  can  most  effective- 
ly and  swiftly  translate  our  humanitar- 
ian concern  to  assistance  for  those  suffer- 
ing. The  Red  Cross  in  its  finest  tradi- 
tion is  already  at  work  in  these  disaster 
areas.  It  is  urging  action  by  the  Middle 
Eastern  nations  and  particularly  asking 
Egypt  to  turn  on  its  water  supplies  under 
the  Suez  Canal. 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  aslcing  his  use  of  every  possible 
diplomatic  chaimel  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations  to  strongly  urge  all 
nations  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  its  efforts.  This  is  a  mission  of  mercy  to 
which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  lend 
their  support  in  whatever  way  possible. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sbcith  of  Iowa) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  hitroduced  a  legislative  reorgani- 
zation bill,  H  Jl.  10748,  in  an  attempt  to 
generate  some  positive  action  on  Senate- 


passed  S.  355  which  for  several  weeks 
has  been  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

I  introduce  this  bill  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  only  after  widespread  com- 
ments to  me  that  the  House  provisions 
of  S.  355  as  passed  by  the  Senate  are 
unsatisfactory  and  unworkable  to  many 
House  Members  whose  opinions  I  respect. 
My  personal  view  is  further  that  the 
ground  rules,  within  which  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Congress  worked,  themselves  severely 
inhibit  any  substantive  and  needed 
alteration  of  congressional  procedures.  I 
do  not  offer  my  bill  as  gospel  and  I  wel- 
come comments  for  changes  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republic  Members  of 
the  House. 

Pranldy,  my  bill  is  far  from  good 
enough  from  anything  approaching  an 
ideal  standpoint.  But  It,  as  well  as  S.  355, 
which  is  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  does  include  useful 
provisions  and  these  provisions  should 
be  promptly  enacted.  My  bill  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  the  com- 
promises essential  to  make  it  possible  to 
pass  the  best  reorganization  bill  prac- 
ticable in  the  present  Congress. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
that  recently  I  was  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  a  new  task  force  of  the  Demo- 
cratic study  group  on  standards  of  ofiQ- 
cial  conduct  and  congressional  reform. 
However,  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day is  not  a  consequence  of  that  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  now  to  outline 
the  major  provisions  of  my  bill.  And  at 
the  end  of  these  ronarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  chart  compeuing,  as  I  inter- 
pret them,  the  differences  between  Sen- 
ate-passed S.  355;  my  bUl,  H.R.  10748; 
and  Print  No.  2,  which  I  take  to  repre- 
sent revisions  made  by  some  House  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  the  ao-called 
Madden-Monroney  committee,  in  a  par- 
allel effort  to  obtain  a  larger  degree  of 
agreement  among  House  members  than 
Senate-passed  S.  355  has  been  able  to 
secure. 

First,  my  bill  adds  following  provi- 
sions to  S.  355 : 

Administration  and  enforcement  of 
Lobbying  Registration  Act  placed  in  the 
ofiQce  of  the  Attorney  General  tostead 
of  In  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  proposed  in  S.  355. 

Attorney  General  to  inform  Ethics 
Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate 
of  allegations  of  violations  of  Lobbying 
Act. 

Legislative  committees  to  conduct  pe- 
riodic review  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  but  eliminates  provision  for  a 
special  staff  member  on  each  standing 
committee  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ity. 

Study  of  congressional  operations,  at 
least  once  every  5  years,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate — ^instead  of  establish- 
ing a  new  standing  Joint  Committee  on 
Operation  of  the  Congress. 

Quarterly  and  yearly  publication  in 
CoNGRKSszoif AL  Rkcord  of  Official  foreign 
travel  by  Members,  including  ii^orma- 
tlon  as  to  cost  and  purpose. 

Study  aimed  at  modernizing  tourist 
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guide  facilities — ^tneludlnsr  audiovisual 
teclmlques,  lecture  room,  explanatory 
commentaries  by  guides  for  tourists  as 
they  watch  floor  proceedings  from  be- 
hind glassed-in  galleries.  Retains  free- 
guide  provision  of  S.  355. 

Congressional  nominations  to  the  mil- 
itary service  academies  are  eliminated. 
F^iU  geographical  representation  In  each 
entering  class,  however,  is  required. 

Written  and  oral  communications  be- 
tween Monbers  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  to  executive  branch  agencies  on 
adjudicatory  proceedings  to  be  made 
part  of  public  record. 

Kxistlng  prohibition  on  sitting  of  most 
committees  while  House  is  in  session  is 
eased  by  permitting  them  to  sit  while 
House  Is  engaged  in  general  debate. 

Study  toward  establishing  an  admin- 
istrative management  unit  to  carry  out 
custodial,  maintenance,  and  operation 
functions  of  the  House. 

Small  office  allowance  to  help  fresh- 
man Members  between  time  of  election 
and  time  ttiey  are  sworn  In. 


"Thomas  Jefferson  rule"  made  part  of 
Rules  of  the  House— this  would  require 
a  Member  with  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  legislation  to  abstain  from  voting. 

Requests  for  contempt-of-Congress 
citations  by  House  committees  be  routed 
through  the  Rules  Committee.  They  now 
go  directly  from  the  requesting  com- 
mittee to  the  House  floor. 

Second,  my  bill  retains  these  features 
of  S.  355: 

Elimination  of  congressional  influence 
in  appointment  of  postmasters. 

Creation  of  job  placement  oCBce  for 
use  of  Members  seelting  staff. 

Abolish  coordinator  of  information. 

Study  to  achieve  better  telephone  and 
telegraph  service. 

Professlonalization  of  Capitol  Police 
force. 

Minority  party  provided  with  Its  own 
professional  and  clerical  committee  staff 
appointments. 

Revamp  page  boy  system. 

August  adjournment,  except  in  time 
of  state  of  war. 


Improvement  of  legislative  reference 
service. 

Provision  for  Improved  budget  infer- 
mation  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  of 
Federal  programs  by  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Provisions  bearing  solely  with  the 
Senate. 

And  finally,  my  bill  deletes  these  fea- 
tures ofS.  355: 

Some  proxy-vote  language. 

Rollcalls  on  certain  appropriations 
bills. 

Job  reclasslflcation  authority  to  Clerk 
Doorkeeper.  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
Postmaster  of  House  pending  overall 
management  study. 

House  committee  jurisdiction  reallne- 
ments. 

Division  of  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  into  two  standing  committees. 

Permission  authority  for  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  House  committee 
public  hearings. 

The  comparison  referred  to  follows: 


Comparison* — LegUlative  reorganization  proposals 


S.   355 

Sec.  102  (b)  Open  buelnesa  meetings  of 
committees — ^wlth  exceptions. 

Sec.  109(b)  All  roU-caU  votes  In  commit- 
tee either  announced  or  printed  In  reports. 

See.  102(d)  Proxy  rule  revisions — includ- 
tng  language  apparenUy  forbidding  proxy 
voting  on  reporting  measures  or  matters. 

(2)  3-calendar  day  waiting  period  between 
filing  of  a  report  on  a  measure  by  a  com- 
mittee and  House  vote  on  measure. 

(8)  Language  appcurently  designed  to  de- 
velop total  committee  funding. 

(4)  Oonunlttees  to  wait  at  least  1  day  so 
minority  views  can  be  filed  with  reports  on 
bills. 

Sec.  103(a)  1.  one-week  advance  notice 
of  public  bearings. 


(3)  Open  committee  hearings  required  ex- 
cept on  matters  declared  confidential  or  to 
protect  witnesses'  character  or  reputation. 
(8)  1-day  reserved  for  minority  to  caU  wlt- 
If  It  so  requests. 

Open  hearings  may  be  broadcast  by 
or  TV — ^if  committee  wishes. 
After  each  day's  testimony,  committee 
to  prepare  summary  far  committee 
members'  use  and  such  simunarles  may  be  in- 
cluded In  printed  hearings. 


TTTLE    1 Tm;    COMMITTEE    SYSTEM 

Boiling  bill — HJt.  10748 
Same.  ■ 

Same.  ' 

Leave  to  committees  to  determine  whether 
to  permit  proxy  voting  on  reporting  meas- 
ures or  matters. 

Procedure  recommended,  but  not  made 
mandatory. 

Revised  to  encourage  this  objective  but 
to  permit  flexibility. 

Extends  this  to  "matters"  as  well  as  "meas- 
ures." 


Deleted. 


(*) 
radio 

(6) 
staff 


Sec.  104 — Any  standing  committee  may  sit 
whUe  House  is  in  session  1/  Speaker  and 
minority  leader  consent,  "nus  Umltatlon  does 
not  apply  to  Appropriations,  Govt,  tt)..  Rules 
ftHUAC. 

Sec.  106— Legislative  Review— authorizes 
each  legislative  committee  to  establish  a  po- 
sition of  legislative  review  specialist  with 
detaUed  duties  and  responsibilities  to  review 
administration  and  operation  of  programs 
tmder  Jurisdiction  of  each  such  committee. 
Even  If  no  review  speclalitt  named  each  such 
oommlttee  shall  conduct  on  a  "continuing 
basis'*  a  review  of  programs. 

Sec  lOd(a) — Conference  reports  to  include 
explanatory  effects  of  agreed-upon  provi- 
sions. Provision  for  Individual  supplemen- 
tary views.  Debate  time  divided  between 
those  for  Conference  report  and  those 
against. 

Sec.  131.  Revises  Isglslattve  Jurisdiction  of 
Agrleulture.  Astronautics.  Interstate  and 
Marl  time  committees.  Divides  Kducatlon  B"d 
Labor  mto  two  oonunlttees.  Renames  Bank- 
ing &  Currency  as  Banking,  Housing  ft  Urban 
Affairs  Cotnmlttee. 


Same. 


Same — except  request  must  Include  rank- 
ing minority  member. 
Deleted. 

Deleted. 


POWXHS    or    TBS    COKKTTTKXS 

Any  standing  committee  may  sit  while 
House  is  in  general  debate — otherwise 
Speaker-Minority  Leader  consent  needed. 
Same  4  committees  exempted. 

Legislative  committees  shall  conduct  pe- 
riodic reviews  of  grant-in-aid  programs,  but 
review  specialist  position  deleted. 


Same,  except  debate  time  to  be  divided 
between  members  of  Majority  Party  and 
members  of  Minority  Party. 


Deletes  Jurisdiction  dhanges.  Retains  Bk- 
Ing-Currency  renaming.  Extends  jurisdiction 
of  Rules  Committee  to  Include  oontempt-of- 
Oongreas  citation  requMts.  Deletes  split  of 
Education  &  lAbor. 


Print  No.  2 
Open  If  majority  of  committee  so  orders. 

Announce  and  publish  in  reports  only  final 
votes  to  repKjrt  measures. 
Provlalon  deleted. 


Provision  expanded  to  include  "matters" 
but  3-day  period  may  be  waived  by  the 
Speaker. 

S.  365  language. 

Boiling  language. 


S.  356  language  plus  limit  witnesses  to 
brief  summaries  of  their  written  testimony 
which  as  far  as  Is  practicable  shaU  be  filed 
in  advance. 

Expands  open-hearing  waiver  to  include 
closing  a  hearing  for  "any  other  urgent  rea- 
son." 

Deleted. 

TV-Badlo  coverage  {/  Speaker  obtains  ap- 
proval of  full  House  in  advance. 
Deleted. 


S.   366   language   except   Minority  Leader 
consent  clause  deleted. 


Similar  to  Boiling  language. 


Provides  for  explanatory  material;  deletes 
debate  time  provision;  deletes  supplemental 
views  provision;  and  limits  niunber  of  con- 
ferees from  each  body  to  five. 

Also  deletes  Jurisdiction  changes,  but  re- 
tains Education  &  Labor  split.  Creates  a 
standing  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


S.  355 — Continued 

Sec.  201-208 — Establish  standardized  in- 
formation system  for  fiscal  &  budgeting  data, 
including  use  of  automatic  data  processing, 
plus  cost  effectiveness  studies  for  use  of 
committees  and  upon  request  to  Individual 
members. 

Sec.  231. — Supplemental  budget  Informa- 
tion to  Congress  on  Jime  1  of  each  year.  In- 
cluding revised  estimates  of  expenditures. 


Sec.  231-236 — Spells  out  Appropriation 
Committee's  responsibilities  for  holding  open 
hearings  annual  review  of  budget  &  Its  un- 
derlying assumptions,  proxy  voting,  review 
Federal  spending,  more  detailed  committee 
reports.  Yea-nays  required  on  appropriations 
bills  and  on  bills  to  raise  Members'  salaries. 

Sec.  251-253 — ^Requires  detaUed  cost  esti- 
mates for  ensuing  six  years  with  bills  brought 
to  floor  plus  try  to  insure  all  continuing  pro- 
grams of  Fed.  Ont.  be  designed  and  carried 
on  an  annual  appropriation  basis. 

Sec.  301(1)  Specifies  standing  conunlttees 
may  have  six  professional  and  six  clerical  em- 
ployes. Two  professionals  and  one  clerical 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  by  minority 
committee  members.  Minority  control  also 
over  discharge  of  minority  personnel.  Re- 
quires "equitable  treatment"  of  minority 
personnel.  Saving  clause  protecting  Jobs  of 
committee  employes  at  time  this  section 
goes  into  effect. 

(2)  Authorizes  specialized  training  for 
professional  staff. 

(3)  Authorises  hiring  consultants  Jointly 
selected  by  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member — subject  to  approval  of  House  Ad- 
ministration Comm. 

Sec.  321(a)— Legislative  aasisUnt  poelUon 
for  each  Senator. 

Sec.  322 — Additional  travel  to  District  for 
Member  and  Staff. 

Sec.  323 — Study  to  improve  phone  and  tele- 
graph service. 

Sec.  331— Expand  and  upgrade  Legislative 
Reference  Service  and  rename  it. 

Sec.  333 — Abolish  of  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation in  House. 

Sec.  401-408— EsUbllshes  a  10-member 
"Joint  Oommlttee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions" with  responsibUlty,  among  others,  for 
a  "continuing  study  of  the  organization  and 
the  operation  of  the  Congress."  Also  would 
bring  major  court  proceedings  affecting  the 
Oangreas  to  attention  of  House  and  Senate. 


ComjNnisoTM — Legislative  reorganization  proposals — Continued 

TTTT.X  TWO BUIMSl    AlfU    aOCOTTIfTDTO    PBOCS9UVI8 

Boiling  Bill — HJt.  10748 — Continued 
Generally  same,  but  on  constitutional 
grounds  deletes  direct  participation  of  Comp- 
troller General  in  establishing  standard  info 
system,  leaving  it  to  Secretary  of  Treasury 
&  Director  of  Budget  Bureau.  Deletes  indi- 
vidual-member request  provision. 

More  permissive  language,  with  informa- 
tion to  Congress  If  drastic  alterations  in 
budget  estimates  and  expenditures  occur 
after  President  sends  his  budget  to  Congress 
In  Jan. 

Retains  budget  review  feature,  deletes  Yea- 
Nay  provisions.  Deletes  open  hearing  provi- 
sion. 


Print  ffo.  2 — Continued 
In  line  with  BoUlng  approacdi. 


S.  355  approach. 


Closer  to  S.  355,  but  deletes  proxy  voting, 
Yea-Nay  &  open  bearing  provisions. 


Same  except  for  coinual  appropriation  basis 
feature. 


TITLE    THKEE COMICITTEZ    STAFriNG 

Similar  but  requires  ranking  minority 
committee  member  assent  to  hiring  of  mi- 
nority professional  staff  personnel.  Ranking 
minority  member  must  also  approve  hiring 
of  minority  clerical  personnel.  However,  a 
majority  of  a  conunittee  may  telng  about 
discharge  of  minority  clericals  ft  profes- 
sionals. Retains  saving  provision. 


Same. 

Consultants  selected  by  chairman. 


Likewise  eliminates  annual  appropriation 
basis  feature. 


One,  not  two,  minority  professional  staff — 
with  selecUon  subject  to  majority  vote  of 
full  committee.  Majority  vote  control  also 
extends  to  firings  of  minority  professional 
staff.  BUT  minority  has  control  over  hiring 
and  firing  of  minority  clericals. 


Same. 

ConsiUtants  selected  by  committee  mem- 
bers. 


Expands  to  create  titles  of  Administrative 
Assistant  and  Legislative  Assistant  in  Office 
of  each  House  Member.  No  pay  provision. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Trn.x  worn — congress  as  air  ihsiu'utiom 
Gives  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  responsibUlty 
for  such  a  study.  Judiciary  Committee  would 
watch-dog  court  proceedings. 


(2)  Establishes  a  job  employment  office 
for  Senate  A  House  members — under  admin- 
istration of  the  Joln'^  Committee. 

Sec.  422— ProfesslonaUae  Capitol  PoUoe 
force. 

Sec  438— Revao^t  page-boy  system  eo  as 
to  require  that  an  ^>pUeant  h<Hd  a  high 
school  diploma  and  that  a  page  may  not 
serve  after  reaching  aged  22. 

Sec.  424 — ^Revamp  Capitol  toiulst  guide 
operation  so  as  to  provide  free  service  under 
a  new  Capltd  OtUde  Board  composed  of 
Architect  of  Capitol  ft  Sgt-at-Ann«  of  both 
House  and  Senate.  SeU  aalaries  and  duUes 
of  guides. 

Sec.  433 — ^Annual  August  recess — except  if 
a  state  of  war  exists. 

Sec.  441 — Eliminate  Influence  of  Members 
of  Congress  In  connection  with  appointment 
of  poBtmastetB  and  rural  carriers. 

No  ProvMon. 


Retains  employment  office  which  House 
Administration  ft  Senate  Rules  ft  Admin- 
istration  committees   wUl   supervise. 

Same. 

Adds  that  advance  written  notice  must 
be  given  parents  or  guardians  as  to  nature 
of  working,  achootlng  ft  Housing  arrange- 
ments. 

Expands  to  provide  for  a  study  aimed  at 
greatly  Improved  touring  system.  Including 
lecture  room,  audiovlBual  aids,  taped  com- 
mentariee  In  glaseed-lB  public  galleries  o»m- 
looklng  floor  of  both  chambers.  Study  to  be 
coordinated  with  Pi.  8»-T90.  Nattonal  Capi- 
tal Vlsttors  center  study  commission. 

Same. 

Same. 


Eliminate  oongreselonal  role  In  mUitary 
aerrlce  academy  appointments.  Retains  re- 
quirement for  geographical  representation 
of  aU  states  in  appointments. 


Senate  language 


Same. 

Same. 

Same,  except  eliminates  autborl^  to  vtt- 
lize  automatic  data  processing. 
Same. 


Establishes  a  joint  committee  but  deletes 
continuing  study  provision  and  retains  S.  356 
language  giving  the  joint  oocnmittee  respon- 
sibility to  study  automatic  data  processing 
and  information  retrieval  systems  with  view 
to  possible  use  by  the  Congress.  Also  gives 
the  joint  committee  duty  to  identify  court 
proceedings  "of  vital  Intereet"  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(2)   S.  S56  language. 


Same. 

Retains  S.  355  language. 


S.  365  provisions  wltli  altered  language 
and  asaigns  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  role  In  guides'  hiring. 


Same. 

Same  but  language  tightened 

NoProvWon. 
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S.  355 — Continued 

Bee.  461-461 — ^Detailed  provisions  author- 
izing establishment  of  step  Increases,  pay 
coini>en8atlon  schedules  &  position  classifi- 
cation for  employees  of  House  under  the 
Clerk,  Sgt.-at-Arms,  Postmaster  &  Door- 
keeper. 

Sec.  471 — Converts  pay  schedule  of  House 
employes  from  basic  to  gross  annual  one. 

No  Provision. 


Mo  Provision. 


Compariaons — Legislative  reorganization  proposals — Continued 

TTTLZ   FOUB CONGRXSS    AS    AN    INSTTrDTION COUtlDUed 

Boiling  bill — H.R.  16748 — Continued 
Retains  step  increases  but  directs  a  study 
with  view  to  establishing  an  administrative 
management  unit  for  House  embracing  op- 
eration, maintenance  knd  custodial  func- 
tions. 1 

Same. 


June  Uy  1967 
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Print  No.  2 — Continued 
S.  355  provision. 


No  provision. 


Sec.  481 — Unobligated  stationery  allow- 
ance of  Members  to  be  tiirned  back  to  Treas- 
ury general  fund  at  end  of  each  year. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Sec.  501-501 — (1)  Broadens  lobbying  regis- 
tration act  to  cover  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations whose  substantial  purpose  is  to 
influence  legislation — current  language  is 
Principal  not  substantial. 

(2)  Transfers  administration  of  lobbying 
act  from  Clerk  of  House  to  Comptroller 
Oeneral. 

(3)  Records  required  under  Act  be  kept 
for  6  years — statute  now  requires  2-year 
period. 

Sec.  601 — ^Various  titles  &  sections  become 
effective  at  different  dates  ranging  from 
80  days  after  passage  of  this  bill  to  Jan.  1. 
1968. 


Quarterly  &  yearly  publication  In  Congres- 
sional Record  of  detailed  information  about 
official  travel  outside  U.S.  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

Permit  transfer  to  Clerk  for  payroll  pur- 
pose of  employes  of  Members  who  are  on 
sick  leave  that  has  reached  Its  30th  day. 

Small  allowance  to  assist  freshmen  Mem- 
bers between  time  they^re  elected  and  time 
they're  sworn  in. 

Same. 


Oral  and  written  communications  between 
Members  or  staff  with  any  unit  of  Execu- 
tive Branch  In  respect  to  any  matter  pend- 
ing for  adjudication — such  communications 
shall  be  made  part  of  public  record  of  such 
adjudicatory  proceeding. 

Include  "Jefferson's  Rxile"  as  part  of  Rule 
8  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  This  states.  In 
part,  that  "where  the  private  Interests  of 
a  Member  are  concerned,  he  Is  to  withdraw" 
from  voting  on  a  matter  before  the  House. 

TrrLE  FTVE KEGULATtON  OF  LOBBTING 

Same. 


Transfers  administration  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Requires  AG  furnish  ethics  committees 
Of  both  Senate  &  House  with  allegations  of 
violations  he  receives. 

Same.  I 

TITLE  SIX ETFECriVB   DATES 

Same — except  Title  One  (Committee  Pro- 
cedures) effective  date  changed  to  January, 
1969,  when  next  Congress  comes  In. 


Same. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Deleted. 


No  provisions. 


No  provision. 


Same. 


S.  355  language. 


Same. 


Boiling  language. 


Not*. — 

1.  8.  356  refers  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  in  March,  1967. 

a.  Boiling  bill  number  is  HJl.  10748. 

3.  Committee  Print  No.  2  refers  to  a  revised  version  of  Senate-pa  8s«d  S.  355  and  as  such  is  the  latest  such  version  available  to  Rep. 
Boiling.  *^ 


LATIN  AMERICAN  AGGRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  serious  matter  of  Castro 
Communist  aggression  in  Latin  America 
will  be  at  issue  next  week  when  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  holds  Its 
1 2th  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  by  Vene- 
zuela to  consider  action  by  the  OAS  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  On  May  8,  two  Cuban 
army  ofScers  were  captured  on  a  beach 
east  of  Caracas  where  they  had  assisted 
In  landing  eight  Venezuelan-bom  but 
Cuban-trained  guerrillas  from  a  boat 
that  had  come  from  Santiago,  Cuba. 

The  Venezuelan  guerrillas  escaped  into 
the  mountains  nearby.  The  two  Cubans 
confessed  their  part  in  the  operation, 
and  one  of  them  has  since  taken  his  own 
life. 


The  Castro  government  has  admitted 
its  backing  of  the  operation  as  a  means 
to  "f  uinil  its  duty  of  solidarity  with  revo- 
lutionaries around  the  world." 

This  Is  the  second  incident  of  clear 
Cuban  Communist  export  of  subversion 
to  Latin  America  which  President  John 
Kennedy,  following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In 
1962,  vowed  that  the  United  States 
would  prevent. 

The  first  was  in  1963  when  a  large 
cache  of  arms  and  munitions  was  found 
burled  on  a  beach  in  Venezuela.  An  OAS 
investigating  team  at  that  time  agreed 
that  the  war  materials  came  from  Cuba 
and  had  been  brought  into  Venezuela 
for  subversive  purposes. 

The  OAS.  on  that  occasion  In  1963,  for- 
mally accused  Cuba  of  Intervention  In  the 
affairs  of  an  OAS  member  nation,  and 
voted  to  urge  all  OAS  members  to  break 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
Cuba.  All  OAS  members  but  Mexico  did 
sever  their  relations  and  trade  with  Cuba. 

With  the  OAS  now  about  to  consider 
this  second  blatant  example  of  Cuban 


Communist  aggression  in  Latin  America, 
I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
OAS  take  vigorous  action  In  this  matter. 

It  will  not  be  enough  that  the  OAS 
agree  to  take  the  matter  up  at  the  United 
Nations  with  the  objective  of  achieving 
a  UJ^.  resolution  regarding  Cuba's  ag- 
gression. A  U  J^.  debate  on  this  issue  would 
be  as  meaningless  as  those  we  have  seen 
In  recent  days  regarding  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  And  should  such  a  U.N.  resolution 
actually  be  produced,  it  would  have  no 
Influence  whatever  on  Cuba's  aggression. 

The  United  States  should,  using  the 
diplomatic  resources  available  to  our 
foreign  policy  machinery,  work  for  OAS 
action  which  implements  measures 
against  Cuba  short  of  outright  military 
action. 

For  example,  there  might  be  a  naval 
patrol  established  along  the  vulnerable 
coasts  of  Latin  America  to  guard  against 
future  Intrusions  by  the  Cubans. 

And,  the  OAS  might  well  Impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  trade  between  Cuba 
and  non-Communist  countries.  Adequate 


preparatory  woilc  has  already  been  done 
in  cormection  with  this  latter  step. 

In  July  1964,  the  ninth  meeting  of 
consultation  of  OAS  MinisterB  of  Foreign 
Affairs  urged  the  cooperation  of  friendly 
governments  in  the  matter  of  suspending 
trade  and  shipping  with  Cuba. 

In  November  of  1966,  when  the  OAS 
Issued  a  report  on  the  Trl-Continental 
Conference  held  in  Havana  in  January 
of  that  year,  one  of  the  11  rec(xnmenda- 
tions  was  to  renew  efforts  toward  this 
objective.  Ilie  U.S.  delegation  was  a 
party  to  the  report  and  the  recommen- 
dations. 

These  efforts  to  reduce  Cuban  trade 
with  non-Communist  governments  out- 
side of  Latin  America  have  obvious^ 
failed.  In  the  period  January  to  August 
1966.  France  imported  $4.3  million  worth 
of  goods  from  Cuba,  and  exported  $8.4 
million  worth. 

Spain,  the  United  Kingdom.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  Swit- 
zerland are  all  trading  heavily  with  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  On  May  19,  1967,  the  British 
signed  a  $44300,000  contract  with  Cuba 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  fertilizer 
plant. 

I^e  OAS,  acting  as  a  group,  surely  has 
the  leverage  with  which  to  take  action 
against  these  non-Communist  nations 
still  doing  business  with  Cuba  when  the 
vital  importance  of  the  issue  at  hand  is 
known  and  understood  by  reasonable 
people  everywhere. 

Ilils  issue  is  the  same  as  the  Issue  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  same  as  in  Is- 
rael: open  aggression  against  established 
nationtd  governments  which  ask  only  to 
be  let  alone. 

Perhaps  unlike  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia  and  In  the  Middle  East,  Cuba's 
aggression  is  freely  admitted.  Castro  has 
Issued  a  loud  and  clear  chidlenge.  not 
just  to  the  OAS,  but  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  all  decent  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. 

Castro  has  blatantly  aimounced  that 
he  Intends  to  aid  in  subversion  and  insur- 
rection throughout  Latin  America.  His 
boasts,  and  his  aggressive  acts  are  in 
violation  of  section  4,  article  2.  of  the 
U.N.  charter  which  states: 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
ixjiittcal  Independence  of  any  state. 

Tune  In  to  Radio  Havana  on  your 
shortwave  radio  receiver  and  you  can 
hear  violations  of  this  section  of  the 
UlT.  charter  on  any  evening  of  the  week. 

The  Cuban  subversive  effort  is  part 
of  Havana's  implementation  of  the  Tri- 
Contlnental  Conference  in  January  1966. 
at  which  Communist  delegates  from  three 
continents— Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — all  pledged  their  efforts  to 
create  "more  Vletnams"  around  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  a  prime  backer 
of  the  1966  meeting  and  is  continuing  its 
policy  of  aid  and  encouragement  to  Cas- 
tro. On  May  21,  for  example,  Pravda  in 
Moscow  gave  the  Communist  Party's  out- 
right support  for  the  two  different  meth- 
ods of  opposition  to  existing  governments 
in  Latin  America. 

Russia  supports  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional   methods    of    overturning    Latin 


American  governments,  but  also  sup- 
ports the  guerrilla  tactics  supported  by 
Castro  and  encouraged  at  the  Tri- 
Oontinental  Conference. 

There  should  be  no  illusion  that  Rus- 
sia has  turned  its  back  on  violence  as  a 
means  of  establishing  Communist  re- 
gimes. The  May  21  Pravda  article  praises 
the  Castroites  of  Lditin  America  as  "pa- 
triots taking  up  arms  and  coming  out 
against  anti-people  regimes." 

The  Russian-Cuban  challenge  In  Latin 
America  is  of  critical  importance  for  the 
OAS  at  this  time.  The  challenge  must  be 
met  by  something  stronger  than  resolu- 
tions. 

On  July  28  in  Havana,  the  revolution- 
ary representatives  from  28  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  countries  will  meet 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Tri-Continental 
Conference. 

Their  aim  will  be  to  create  "more  Vlet- 
nams" in  Latin  America,  and  they  have 
already  started  acting  on  Castro's  theory 
that  armed  struggle  is  the  sole  means  of 
achieving  the  revolution  they  have  in 
mind. 

The  July  28  meeting  will  be  called  the 
"First  Solidarity  Conference  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,"  and  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  leadership  in  next 
week's  OAS  meeting  will  be  vital.  The 
OAS  can  act  as  a  regional  body  resisting 
Castro's  aggression,  or  It  can  stand  aside 
and  let  It  continue. 

On  the  outcome  may  rest  the  basic  fu- 
ture security  of  all  the  Americas. 


U.S.  NOTE  TO  U.SJSJI. 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  E^?eaker,  on  June 
2,  1967,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reported  that  American  sdrcraft 
had  bombed  a  Soviet  merchant  ship  in 
the  port  of  Cam  Pha.  After  investigation, 
our  Government  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  Soviets  on  June  3,  1967. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  last  part 
of  this  note  emphasizing  that  if  the 
Soviets  are  really  Interested  in  peace. 
they  should  use  their  good  offices  to  get 
Hanoi  to  join  us  in  negotiating  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  text  of  the  note  follows : 

UMTrs)  Statbs  Note  to  U.S.S.R. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  refers  to  the  note  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics dated  June  2,  1967. 

The  United  States  Government  has  inves- 
tigated the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
incident  described  in  the  Ministry's  note, 
which  alleges  that  on  June  2  at  1 1 :  40  Moscow 
time  American  aircraft  bombed  tlie  Soviet 
motor  vessel  "Turkestan"  in  the  roadstead 
of  the  port  of  Cam  Pha  damaging  the  ship 
and  seriously  wounding  two  crewmen. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  it  has 
been  established  that  two  flights  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  were  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions on  Jun«  a  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam  Plia. 


Attacks  by  these  atreraft,  bowerer,  were 
directed  only  against  legitimate  military 
targets  and  every  poaalbl*  ears  was  taken  to 
avoid  damage  to  any  mercbent  shipping  In  cr 
near  Cam  Pha.  The  American  pilots  engaged 
in  the  strikes  report  that  aU  ordnance  was 
on  target,  but  that  Intense  anU-alrcraXt  fire 
was  present  in  the  area.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  any  damage  and  injuries  sustained  by 
the  Soviet  ship  and  Its  personnel  were  In  all 
protoabmty  the  result  of  the  antt-alrcraft 
fire  directed  at  American  aircraft  during  the 
period  In  question.  Aooordingly,  on  the  basla 
of  fact  available  to  us  which  we  believe  to  be 
complete,  the  United  States  Oovemment  can- 
no<t  accept  the  version  of  the  incident  con- 
tained in  the  Soviet  note  of  June  2. 

United  States  military  pilots  are  under 
strict  Instructions  to  avoid  engagement  with 
any  vessels  which  are  not  identifled  as  hos- 
tile, and  all  possible  efforts  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  international  aMpplng  in 
Vietnamese  waters.  Mevertheleas.  accidental 
damage  renuilns  an  unfortunate  poaelbllity 
wherever  hoetUities  are  being  conducted,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  knows  that  shipping 
operatlcxis  In  these  waters  under  present  cir- 
cumstances entail  risks  of  such  accidents. 

It  Is  iinfortunate  that  the  "Turkectan" 
was  damaged  and  particularly  that  members 
of  its  crew  suffered  injuries.  It  Is,  Indeed, 
regrettable  that,  according  to  euiisequent  re- 
ports, one  member  of  the  crew  died  as  a 
result  of  injuries  sustained.  It  is  also  re- 
grettable that  hundreds  of  Vietntunese, 
Americans,  and  citizens  of  allied  nations  are 
dying  each  week  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  the 
aggression  ol  North  Vlet-Nam  against  the 
BepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam. 

The  Soviet  Government  may  be  assured 
that  United  States  authorities  wiU  continue 
to  make  aU  poeslble  efforts  to  restrict  air 
activities  to  legitimate  military  targets.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  belleres  it  would  be  helpful  If  the 
Soviet  Government  wouid  make  renewed  ef- 
forts, as  Oo-cliairm*n  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, toward  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam. 


FURTHER  WATER  POLLUTION 
CURBS  URGED 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  J^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tai  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Ilbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  are  rapidly  becnnlng  sewers  of 
filth  and  disease.  On  a  large  number  of 
our  waterways,  where  a  few  years  ago 
one  could  raise  a  bucket  of  crystal-clear 
water  safe  enough  to  drink,  few  would 
dare  to  swim  today. 

Hardly  a  major  body  of  water  has  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  blight  of  pol- 
lution. Rivers  in  major  population  areas 
are,  for  practical  purposes,  dead.  Even 
in  remote  regions,  lakes  and  streams  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  waste 
aiid  sewage. 

The  facts  and  figures  on  water  pollu- 
tion are  staggering.  Studies  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  Indicate 
many  of  our  rivers  contain  massive  con- 
centrations of  Inorganic  and  synthetic 
origin  chemicals,  sediments,  bacteria, 
and  other  organic  wastes  and  even  ra- 
dioactive   pollutants    which   exceed   by 
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many  times  allowable  maximiuns.  The 
count  of  oollform  bacteria  in  Ohio's  Mau- 
mee  River,  for  Instance,  is  often  as  high 
as  24,000  times  the  permis8il)le  limit. 

The  costs  of  water  pollution  are  sdso 
staggering.  Dirty  water  reduces  the 
value  of  lakes  and  streams  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  purposes.  Michigan's 
Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority 
has  constructed  a  beautiful  manmade 
beach  and  recreation  area  on  Lake  St. 
Clair,  located  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District  which  I  represent.  Yet  many 
swimmers  prefer  to  use  the  public  swim- 
ming pool  located  adjacent  to  the  beach 
because  of  the  deterioration  of  Lake  St. 
Clair's  water. 

Pollution,  likewise,  reduces  the  value 
of  water  for  commercial  purposes.  Re- 
cent statistics  reveal  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable fact  that  In  just  7  years,  the 
value  of  the  blue  pike  production  of  Lake 
Erie,  one  of  the  most  polluted  of  all 
lakes,  declined  from  $1,316,000  to  $120. 

Federal  smd  some  State  and  local  au- 
thorities have  begun  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  unclean  water.  The  passage 
last  year  of  the  landmark  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  and  2  years  ago  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  marked  major  steps 
toward  curbing  the  increasing  pollution 
of  America's  waterways. 

Nonetheless,  much  more  can  and 
must  be  done  to  combat  pollution.  As 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  has  pointed 
out,  there  Is  not  a  "single  cause  of  pol- 
lution." nor  is  there  "a  single  solution 
to  the  problem." 

One  aspect  of  the  pollution  challenge 
which  has  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion is  the  dumping  of  untreated  sewage 
from  small  boats.  The  large  increase  in 
recreational  boating  has  made  it  an  in- 
creasingly serious  source  of  bacterial 
pollutants.  Such  pollution,  according  to 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
creates  "particular  problems  when  rec- 
reational watercraft  are  clustered  to- 
gether in  anchorage,  both  in  fresh  wa- 
ters and  coastal  salt  waters." 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted  laws 
attempting  to  regulate  recreation-caused 
pollution  of  this  sort.  Many  of  these 
laws,  however,  are  either  unenforced  or 
imenforceable. 

To  reduce  pollution  caused  by  pleas- 
ure craft.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  all  vessels  equipped 
with  toilet  facilities  and  constructed  af- 
ter January  1969.  must  provide  some 
method  for  storage  or  treatment  of 
wastes.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  given  the  authority  to  de- 
velop, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  standards  for  such  treat- 
ment or  storage  facilities. 

We  require  that  large  ships,  house 
trailers,  buses,  and  airplanes  contain 
sewage  retention  facilities.  Why  not 
boats? 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be 
slight.  Several  methods  for  preventing 
the  release  of  untreated  sewage  have 
been  developed  and  can  be  constructed 
relatively  inexjienslvely.  The  saving  to 
the  public  In  decreased  pollution  would 
far  outweigh  the  expense  of  such  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  shortly  before  his  death, 
the  late  Senator  from  the  State  of  Biich- 


Igan,  Pat  McNamara,  outlined  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution: 

The  waters  of  our  Nation  constitute  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  resources  and  are  in- 
volved In  all  aspects  of  economic  growth  and 
well-being  .  .  .  We  cau  no  longer  afford  the 
widespread  Illusion  that  our  water  supplies 
are  drawn  from  a  limitless  source.  Just  as  we 
have  had  to  do  with  our  land,  forest  and 
mineral  resources,  we  must  now  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  develop,  conserve 
and  protect  our  water  resources  In  order  to 
meet  the  Nation's  soaring  needs  for  this  pre- 
cious product  of  nature. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  Senator 
McNamara's  warning. 


ORDER  OF  ELKS  GAVE  US  FLAG 
DAY 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Puicell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  Sunday  last,  June  11,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  Flag  Day  cere- 
mony of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  71  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

It  was  most  heartwarming  and  reas- 
suring to  me  to  see  a  large  group  of 
American  citizens  gather  for  the  specif- 
ic purpose  of  showing  their  respect  and 
love  for  the  American  flag  and  all  that 
it  represents. 

To  me  it  was  particularly  significant 
that  I  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  ceremony  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  because  this  la  where  Flag  Day 
really  began.  The  following  is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  official  book  of  rituals  of 
the  Elk's  Grand  Lodge: 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Klks  Is  the  first  and  only  fraternal  body  to 
require  formal  observance  of  "Flag  Day".  In 
July  of  1906,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  Or- 
der, at  Dallas,  Texas,  then  assembled,  pro- 
vided for  the  annual  nation-wide  observance 
of  "Flag  Day"  on  the  l«th  of  June  In  each 
year,  by  making  It  mandatory  upon  each 
subordinate  Lodge  of  tha  Order. 

The  ceremony  is  most  impressive.  It 
outlines  the  history  of  our  flag  from  the 
pine-tree  flag  to  our  present-day  nation- 
al emblem.  It  is  both  an  informative  and 
Inspirational  ceremony  which  is  carried 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  pageantry. 

Since  Flag  Day  began  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  this  century  at  Dallas,  the  Order 
of  Elks  has  encouraged  an  increasing 
national  emphasis  on  this  armual  recog- 
nition of  the  flag.  An  outstanding  Texan, 
Judge  William  Hawley  Atwell,  who 
served  as  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  or- 
der in  1925-26,  was  one  of  those  who 
worked  diligently  to  make  Flag  Day  an 
official  national  observance. 

It  was  not  until  August  3.  1949,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  signed 
Public  Law  203,  designating  June  14  as 
Flag  Day.  Forty-one  years  after  the 
grand  lodge  action  In  Dallas,  our  Nation 
selected  the  same  date  for  our  national 
celebration  of  Flag  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 


tive Order  of  Elks  for  their  patriotic 
emphasis  and  their  dedication  in  seeing 
that  as  many  Americans  as  possible  stop 
at  least  once  a  year  to  reflect  on  all  those 
wonderful  attributes  of  this  Nation  for 
which  the  American  flag  is  the  symbol. 

On  this  Flag  Day,  I  want  to  particu- 
larly thank  Dallas  Lodge  No.  71  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
their  observance  of  Flag  Day  this  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AN  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  past 
time  for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  report  an  antiriot  bill.  Last  March  13 
I  Introduced  H.R.  7108,  which  puts  curbs 
on  violent  civil  disturbances  and  riots  by 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to 
go  from  State  to  State  In  person  or  to 
use  the  malls  to  create  such  riots  and  dis- 
turbances. But  while  the  esteemed  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  fiddling,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  other  great 
cities  in  our  Nation  are  burning. 

This  morning's  newspapers  told  of 
more  riots  and  more  fires  and  looting 
taking  place  in  Tampa  and  Cincinnati. 
Rioters  set  fire  to  homes  and  businesses, 
tossed  Molotov  cocktails  at  passing  cars 
on  a  superhighway,  took  potshots  at 
police  and  mobilized  National  Guard 
units.  Firemen  had  to  plead  for  police 
protection  while  trjrlng  to  battle  the 
blazes  set  by  these  rioters.  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  clamor  for  antlgun  legislation 
but  nothing  about  Molotov  cocktails. 

I  say  all  of  these  raids  are  being  di- 
rected or  led  by  agitators  who  move  into 
the  areas  from  other  States  in  a  contin- 
uous effort  to  foment  riots  and  racial 
violence. 

Unless  Congress  votes  some  legislation 
to  give  officers  the  power  to  make  arrests 
and  halt  these  high-handed  tactics,  we 
are  heading  for  what  could  be  "Amer- 
ica's darkest  hour." 

But  Congress  cannot  act  as  long  as 
the  Judiciary  Committee  elects  to  sit  on 
bills  such  as  H.R.  7108.  I  can  recall  after 
the  Watts  incident  in  California  there 
was  no  bottleneck  in  getting  a  bill  on  the 
floor  to  make  restitution  for  all  of  the 
looting  and  burning  that  took  place 
there. 

I  say  that  is  not  the  kind  of  bill  the 
American  people  want.  They  want  a  bill 
to  impower  the  police  to  use  whatever 
force  necessary  to  keep  these  ambulatory 
arsonists  at  home.  I  hope  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  Just  bring  HJl.  7108  to 
the  floor.  Then  these  migrant,  meander- 
ing marauders  will  think  twice  before 
they  travel  so  freely  across  our  great  Na- 
tion, leaving  burned-out  and  looted 
homes  and  businesses  in  their  wake,  not 
to  mention  heartbreak,  tears,  and  even 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  act. 


I  place  the  newq?aper  reports  from  the 
June  14.  1967,  Washington  Post.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  of  the  riots  at  Tampa.  Fla.. 
and  Clnclzmati,  Ohio,  Into  the  Record. 

CiNctNNAn:  Nationai.  Ottakd  Okokbxd  zx 

The  Ohio  National  Ouard  was  ordered  Into 
Cincinnati  last  night  after  gangs  of  Negro 
youths  continued  looting  and  setting  fires 
(or  the  second  straight  night. 

The  riots  In  Cincinnati  seemed  to  follow 
the  same  pattern  of  those  In  Tampa,  where 
the  outbreaks  continued  for  the  third  night. 

At  the  same  time.  Black  Power  leaders  In 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  demanded  an  "eye-for- 
an-eye"  retaliation  If  a  young  civil  rights 
worker  loses  his  sight  from  Injuries  suffered 
during  an  outbreak  in  PrattvlUe  on  Monday 
alter  the  arrest  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Carmlchael,  who  was  released  on  bond 
from  jaU  yesterday,  and  H.  Rap  Brown  bis 
successor  as  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  led  a  protest  march 
of  200  to  300  young  Negroes  to  edge  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  in  Montgomery.  There  were 
no  Incidents. 

Calm  appeared  to  have  returned  to  the 
Watts  district  in  Los  Angeles  after  Monday 
night's  outbreak  when  500  Negroes  threw 
rocks  and  bottles  at  firemen  who  were  fight- 
ing a  $35,000  fire  at  a  storage  yard. 

Ohio's  Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes  sent  the 
Ouard  to  Cincinnati  at  the  request  of  Mayor 
Walton  Bachrach. 

At  least  1 1  persons — Including  three  news- 
men and  four  policemen — were  injured  dur- 
ing the  Cincinnati  riots.  None  was  hurt  se- 
riously. 

The  riots  In  Olnclnmtl  were  apparently 
triggered  by  a  protest  rally  over  a  death  sen- 
tence imposed  on  a  Negro  convicted  of 
murder. 

During  the  first  night  of  the  Cincinnati 
riots,  as  happened  in  Tampa  Sunday  night, 
the  outbreak  of  looting  and  setting  fires  to 
stores  and  buildings  was  confined  to  the 
Negro  section. 

But  then  on  the  second  night,  the  out- 
breaks spread  to  other  districts.  In  Cincin- 
nati they  spilled  over  to  adjacent  Walnut 
Hills  where  a  hardware  store  was  set  afire. 

Police  also  reported  trouble  calls  from  other 
sections  of  the  city — ranging  from  the  Old 
West  End  near  the  Union  Terminal  to  Nor- 
wood and  the  Evanston  section  four  miles 
to  the  northeast.  Looting  was  reported  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Including  the  downtown 
section  for  the  first  time. 

As  In  Tampa,  there  also  were  scores  of  fire 
alarms,  most  of  them  false,  which  kept  police 
and  firemen  busy  throughout  the  city. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  there  was  a  report 
that  one  person  was  shot  In  the  Over-tbe- 
Rhlne  eirea  north  of  downtown. 

City  ofllcials  and  Negro  leaders  held  an 
Informal  meeting  early  today  In  the  police 
command  post.  But  there  was  no  Indication 
of  what  was  decided. 

However,  after  the  meeting  Mayor  Bach- 
rach said  police  told  him  the  "looting  is  con- 
tinuing unabated."  He  also  said  trouble  was 
"covering  a  good  part  of  the  city." 

Tampa:    A  Now  Pakiijab  Panz* 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Tampa.  Pla.,  June  13. — ^The  scene  was  be- 
coming familiar  to  American  cities.  It  was 
a  mornlng-after-the-not  frieze  on  the  three 
blocks  of  Central  Avenue.  The  fires  had  been 
put  out,  but  the  glass  had  noi  been  swept 
up  yet.  Policemen  with  automatic  rifles  pa- 
trolled the  aealed-off  street.  Here  and  there 
small  numbers  of  people  appeared  timidly 
on  the  sidewalks. 

There  was  the  usual  atmo^here.  as 
though  everyone  were  suffeilng  from  social 
concussion.  "It  was  as  big  a  stirprlse  to  me 
as  It  was  to  you.  I  really  didn't  think  it  was 
going  to  happen,"  said  L.  C.  Bumey,  a  Negro 
longshoreman. 

(National  Guardsmen  were  pulled  back 
into  their  compounds  tonight  after  Negro 


leaders  guaranteed  they  .could  restore  peace. 
Several  buUdlngs  and  a  liunber  yard  were 
set  afire  later  but  otherwise  peace  apparently 
had  been  restored.) 

"What's  wrong  around  here?  Why  did  this 
start?"  a  reporter  asked.  A  Negro,  20  years 
old  and  an  xinemployed  casual  laborer  in  a 
sweatshirt  and  a  straw  pork-pie  hat,  quit 
jiving  and  fidgeting  with  his  friends.  He 
strained  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to  the 
Nation's  largest  social  problem. 

"Not  enough  rec-eation,"  he  said.  If  the 
answer  didn't  satisfy.  It  was  no  less  con- 
vincing than  the  words  of  sociologists,  sen- 
ators and  presidents  on  the  same  subject. 

Up  the  street,  an  informer  stopped  Police 
Lt.  V.  A.  Sergl.  "What  do  you  hear  about 
tonight?"  asked  Sergl,  who  had  once  been 
a  policeman  in  Bedford  Stu3rvesant  and  had 
come  down  here  12  years  ago. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Northerners  In  this  town, 
which  strikes  a  visitor  like  a  tropical  version 
of  some  north  New  Jersey  city  like  Passaic  or 
Elizabeth. 

The  Mayor's  name  is  Nick  Nucclo.  This 
town  of  300,000  that  he  runs,  with  its  port 
and  its  16  per  cent  Negro  population,  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  South  or 
with  the  vacation  lands  that  surround  it. 

"I  hear  some  stuff  is  going  to  start  In  West 
Tampa  near  the  Blind  Pig,"  the  informer 
told  the  policeman. 

"They  going  to  move  like  last  night?" 

"Yeah,  like  last  night,"  the  informer 
agreed. 

Last  night  was  Monday,  when  violence 
along  Central  ave.  and  at  the  pastel-colored 
bousing  project  behind  It  had  petered  out  to 
spurt  again  In  diminished  spots,  elsewhere. 
If  It  was  centered  anywhere  it  was  In  the  old 
Spanish  clgarmaklng  section  called  Ybor 
City. 

"They  started  robbing  people  and  hitting 
them  over  the  head  a  couple  of  years  ago  In 
Ybor  City,"  recounted  Henry  Rivera.  "What 
can  an  old  man  do  if  they  come  after  him? 
There  were  three  of  them  that  were  going 
to  get  me  a  few  nights  ago,  but  a  bus  came 
along  before  they  could.  Of  course,  I  wotild 
have  fought." 

Rivera  was  in  the  little  store-front  cigar 
factory  working  despite  the  vandalism  and 
scary  speculation  that  Inevitably  comes  with 
these  riots. 

Monday  night.  Gov.  Claude  Ellrk  Jr.  was 
here  overseeing  the  operations  of  500  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  talking  about  law 
order  and  peaceable  living. 

"All  Florldians  are  safe.  There  were  just  a 
few  attempts  that  would  have  resulted  in 
looting  If  we  hadn't  been  so  vigilant.  I  doubt 
you've  seen  amy  Governor  function  as  we 
did.  Total  containment,  that's  what  we  had. 
Attention  to  detail,  that's  what  we  did,"  Kirk 
declared  sitting  In  the  Hillsborough  (Tampa) 
County  sheriff's  office. 

"There  was  an  estimated  75  pistols  looted, 
but  what  do  I  care?"  The  Governor  asked 
with  a  ready  answer  to  his  own  question. 
"I've  got  600  damn  carbines  out  there.  Thls's 
how  I'd  fight  the  Vietnamese  war,  so  nobody 
would  be  hurt." 

It  was  late  at  night  and  the  rioting  had 
not  been  much,  so  Kirk  flew  off  to  a  speech 
in  Miami  today  attacking  a  news  agency  for 
writing  that  "rampaging  Negroes  burned  and 
looted  Tampa's  sprawling  slums." 

The  Governor  has  a  reputation  as  some- 
thing of  a  flamboyant  blowhard,  but  in  this 
instance  most  of  the  press  here  agreed  with 
him  that  the  agency  grossly  exaggerated  the 
story.  Still  there  had  been  Sunday  night, 
when  it  was  beul  and  nobody  could  be  sure 
it  wouldn't  happen  again. 


CRISIS   IN    WORLD    STRATEGY: 
WHAT  WOULD  MacARTHUR  DO? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment in  the  d£dly  Congrxssioitai.  Record 
of  April  18,  1967,  page  A1879,  I  quoted 
a  most  scholarly  and  thoughtful  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Task  Force,  the 
monthly  publlcati<m  of  the  Defenders  of 
the  American  Constitution,  Ormond 
Beach,  Pla.,  of  which  the  president  is 
Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle,  X5S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  a  World  War  U  associate 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the 
Pacific. 

This  editorial  listed  and  discussed  the 
danger  at  the  following  four  key  strategic 
spots:  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  area  in  the 
Near  East;  Vietnam  in  Southeast  Asia; 
southern  Africa  and  nearby  sea  lanes; 
and  Panama  Canal. 

It  also  outlined  a  program  for  action 
by  the  Congress  to  meet  the  threats  from 
these  widely  separated  areas  and  called 
upon  all  patriots  of  our  country  to  write 
their  respective  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  exercise  their  full  strength  and 
power  in  preventing  the  success  of  Red 
terror  and  conquest  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  that  the  crisis  in  the  Near  East 
has  diverted  public  attention  from 
Southeast  Asia,  all  should  realize  that 
the  strategic  points  previously  mentioned 
are  not  the  locations  where  the  decisive 
effort  by  world  revolutionary  forces  for 
world  domination  would  be  made,  but 
the  mere  diversions  fought  by  Soviet 
"cannon-fodder  stooges."  Moreover,  the 
events  now  talcing  place  in  the  Near  East 
are  further  evidences  of  Soviet  policy  be- 
cause President  Nasser  is  clearly  a  Soviet 
pawn.  The  arbitrary  actions  of  Nasser 
in  the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
in  mining  and  blockading  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  typical  of  long-announced 
Soviet  policy  of  conquering  all  nations  of 
the  earth  by  force  and  violence,  if  neces- 
sary, and  forcing  them  into  the  commu- 
nist orbit  of  despotism. 

Despite  the  wide  separation  of  current 
disorders  in  various  strategic  areas  of 
the  world  and  their  magnitude,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Kremlin  is  not  going  to 
be  diverted  from  the  historic  line  for  the 
defense  of  Western  civilization,  extend- 
ing from  Denmark  to  the  Alps  susross 
central  Europe.  The  task  of  formulating 
and  directing  our  war  operations  is  not 
for  amateurs  in  the  Department  of  State, 
but  calls  for  the  ablest  military  and  naval 
strategists  that  our  country  can  muster. 

In  this  regard,  let  us  take  a  look  Into 
our  history.  In  1898  when  Commodore 
George  Dewey,  who  had  served  under  Ad- 
miral Farragut  in  the  1862  operation  for 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  of  preparation  for 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  and  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility  alone,  he 
would  recall  the  great  naval  leader  when 
he  was  a  yoimg  officer  and  ask  himself: 
"What  would  Farragut  do?" 

In  1951,  after  the  return  of  General 
MacArthur  from  Japan  and  the  Korean 
war,  former  President  Hoover  described 
him  as  the  "greatest  combination  of 
statesman    and    military    leader    that 
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lias  mtxluoed  ilnoe  Geoige 
WMhlngton."  No  doubt  many  profes- 
•lenAl  ofOeeis  of  our  Anned  Forces  who 
MTtad  vlth  MaeArthur.  or  have  studied 
bis  career,  are  today  asking  themselves: 
"What  would  MaeArthur  do?" 

^TbB  answer  to  that  question.  Mr. 
E^lieaker,  no  one  can  give,  but  what  we 
can-do  is  to  read  and  study  his  immortal 
lji61  address  before  the  Ctxigress,  which 
dsials  In  broad  outline  with  the  strategy 
required  for  free  world  defense.  We  can 
also  listen  to  recordings  of  this  great 
^asslc  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  an- 
caent  Greece  and  Rome.  It  should  be 
played  and  replayed  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  our  adult  population  and  all  the 
students  and  scholars  in  our  educational 
institutions,  but  also  for  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

*  What  General  MaeArthur  said  during 
the  Korean  war  In  1951  to  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  is  altogether  applica- 
ble to  present  crisis.  I  quote  one  key  pas- 
sage which  we  can  Ignore  only  at  our 
peril: 

The  CommunlBt  threat  Is  a  global  one.  Ita 
rucceesful  advance  In  one  sector  threatens 
the  deeitevctlon  of  every  other  sector.  Tou 
cannot  appease  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
Ckwinninlwn  In  Asia  without  slmultaneoualy 
undermining  our  efforts  to  halt  Its  advance 
In  Europe. 

I  Insert  the  full  text  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  address  following  my  remarks: 

nioic  Rekiniscenceb 
(By  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MaeArthur) 

Mr.  President,  Ur.  Speaker,  and  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress: 

I  stand  on  this  rostrum  with  a  sense  of 
deep  hnmlUty  and  great  pride — humility 
In  the  wake  of  those  great  American  archi- 
tects of  our  history  who  have  stood  here  be- 
fore me,  pride  in  the  reflection  that  this 
forum  of  legislative  debate  represents  human 
llbwty  In  the  purest  form  yet  devised.  Here 
are  centered  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
faith  of  the  entire  human  race. 

I  do  not  stand  here  as  advocate  for  any 
partisan  cause,  for  the  Issues  are  funda- 
mental and  reach  quite  beyond  the  realm  of 
partisan  consideration.  They  must  be  re- 
solved on  the  highest  plane  of  national  In- 
terest If  our  course  Is  to  prove  sound  and 
our  future  protected.  I  tnist.  therefore,  that 
you  wlU  do  me  the  justice  of  receiving  that 
which  I  have  to  say  as  solely  expressing  the 
considered  viewpoint  of  a  fellow  American.  I 
address  you  with  neither  rancor  nor  bitter- 
ness In  the  fading  twilight  of  Ufe  with  but 
ome  purpose  in  mind — to  serve  my  country. 

The  Issues  are  global  and  so  interlocked 
that  to  consider  the  problems  of  one  sector, 
obllvloua  to  those  of  another.  Is  but  to  court 
disaster  tar  the  whole. 

While  Asia  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
gateway  to  Europe,  It  Is  no  leas  true  that 
Europe  Is  the  gateway  to  Asia,  and  the  broad 
Influence  of  the  one  cannot  fall  to  have  its 
Impact  upon  the  other. 

There  are  those  who  claim  our  strength  is 
inadequate  to  protect  on  both  fronts — that 
we  cannot  divide  our  efforts.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  expression  of  defeatism.  If  a  po- 
tential enemy  can  divide  his  strength  on  two 
fronts,  it  is  for  us  to  counter  his  effort. 

The  Communist  threat  Is  a  global  one.  Its 
successful  advance  in  one  sector  threatens 
the  destruction  of  every  other  sector.  Tou 
cannot  appease  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
Communism  in  Asia  without  simultaneously 
xindermlnlng  our  efforts  to  halt  Its  advance 
in  Europw. 

Beyond  pointing  out  these  simple  truisms, 
1  shall  confine  my  discussion  to  the  general 
area   of  Asia.   Before  one   may  objectively 


assess  the  situation  now  existing  there,  he 
must  comprAend  B(»nefiilng  of  Asia's  past 
and  the  revolutionary  ebangee  which  have 
marked  her  course  up  to  the  present.  Long 
exploited  by  the  so-called  o<Honlal  powers, 
with  Uttle  opportunity  t«  achieve  any  degree 
of  social  justice,  individual  dignity,  or  a 
higher  standard  of  Itfe  such  as  grulded  our 
own  noble  admlnlstratioa  of  the  Philippines, 
the  peoples  of  Asia  found  their  opportunity 
In  the  war  just  past  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  colonialism  and  now  see  the  dawn  of  new 
opportumty,  a  heretofore  unfelt  dignity  and 
the  self-respect  of  political  freedom. 

Mustering  half  of  the  earth's  population 
and  60  per  cent  of  ita  natural  resources, 
these  peoples  are  rapidly  consolidating  a  new 
force,  both  moral  and  material,  with  which 
to  raise  the  living  standard  and  erect  adap- 
tations of  the  design  of  modem  progress  to 
their  own  distinct  cultural  environments. 
Whether  one  adheres  to  the  concept  of  col- 
onisation or  not,  this  Is  the  direction  of 
Asian  progress  and  it  may  not  be  stopped. 
It  is  a  corollary  to  the  shift  of  the  world 
economic  frontiers,  as  the  whole  epicenter 
of  world  affairs  rotates  back  toward  the  area 
whence  It  started.  In  this  situation  it  be- 
comes vital  that  our  country  orient  its  poli- 
cies in  consonance  with  this  basic  evolu- 
tionary condition  rather  than  pursue  a 
course  blind  to  the  reaUty  that  the  colonial 
era  is  now  past  and  the  Asian  }>eopleE  covet 
the  right  to  shape  their  own  free  destiny. 
What  they  seek  now  is  friendly  guidance, 
understanding,  and  support,  not  imperious 
direction;  the  dignity  of  equality,  not  the 
shame  of  subjugation,  "nielr  prewar  stand- 
ard of  life,  pitifully  low,  is  infinitely  lower 
now  In  the  devastation  left  In  war's  wake. 
World  Ideologies  play  Uttle  part  in  Asian 
thinking  and  are  Uttle  understood.  What 
the  peoples  strive  for  Is  the  opportunity  for 
a  little  more  food  in  their  stomachs,  a  little 
better  clothing  on  their  backs,  a  little  firmer 
roof  over  their  heads,  and  the  realization 
of  the  normal  nationalist  urge  for  political 
freedom.  These  political -social  conditions 
have  but  an  Indirect  bearing  upon  our  own 
national  secxirlty,  but  form  a  backdrop  to 
contemporary  planning  which  must  be 
thoughtfully  considered  If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  unreallsm. 

Of  more  direct  and  Immediate  bearing 
upon  our  national  security  are  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  strategic  potential  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  In  the  course  of  the  past  war. 
Prior  thereto,  the  western  strategic  frontier 
of  the  United  States  lay  on  the  littoral  line 
of  the  Americas  with  an  exposed  Island  sa- 
lient extending  out  through  Hawaii,  Midway, 
and  Guam  to  the  Philippines.  That  salient 
proved  not  an  outpost  of  strength  but  an 
avenue  of  weakness  along  which  the  enemy 
could  and  did  attack.  Tt»e  Pacific  was  a  po- 
tential area  of  advance  for  any  predatory 
force  intent  upon  striking  at  the  bordering 
land  areas. 

All  this  was  changed  by  our  Pacific  victory. 
Our  strategic  frontier  then  shifted  to  em- 
brace the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  which  became 
a  vast  moat  to  protect  us  as  long  as  we  hold 
it.  Indeed,  it  acts  as  a  protective  shield  for 
all  of  the  Americas  and  all  free  lands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area.  We  control  it  to  the 
shores  of  Asia  by  a  chain  of  islands  extending 
in  an  arc  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Marianas 
held  by  us  and  our  fre#  allies.  Prom  this 
Island  chain  we  can  dominate  with  sea  and 
air  power  every  Asiatic  port  from  Vladivos- 
tok to  Slngaix>re  and  prevent  any  hostile 
movement  Into  the  Pacific.  Any  predatory  at- 
tack from  Asia  must  be  an  amphibious  effort. 
No  amphibious  force  can  be  successful  with- 
out control  of  the  sea  lanes  and  the  air  over 
those  lanes  In  Its  avenue  of  advance.  With 
naval  and  air  supremacy  and  modest  ground 
elements  to  defend  bases,  any  major  attack 
from  continental  Asia  toward  us  or  our 
friends  of  the  Pacific  would  be  doomed  to 
failure.  Under  such  conditions  the  Pacific  no 


longer  represents  menacing  avenues  of  ap- 
proach for  a  praqMotlTe  Inrader— it  usumes 
Instead  the  friendly  aspect  of  a  peaceful 
lake.  Our  Une  of  defense  is  a  natural  one 
and  can  be  maintained  with  a  miTiiTw^,m  qj 
military  effort  and  expense.  It  envisions  no 
attack  against  anyone  nor  does  it  provide  the 
bastions  essential  for  offensive  operations 
but  properly  maintained  would  be  an  in- 
vincible defense  against  aggression. 

The  holding  of  this  littoral  defense  line 
in  the  western  Pacific  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  holding  all  segments  thereof,  for  any 
major  breach  of  that  Une  by  an  imfrlendly 
power  would  render  vulnerable  to  deter- 
mined attack  every  other  major  segment. 
This  is  a  military  estimate  as  to  which  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  mlUtary  leader  who  wlU  take 
exception.  For  that  reason  I  have  strongly 
recommended  in  the  past  as  a  matter  of 
military  lu-gency  that  under  no  circum- 
stances must  Formosa  fall  under  CommimUt 
control.  Such  an  eventuality  would  at  once 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  Phlllpplnts  and 
the  loss  of  Japan,  and  might  weU  force  our 
western  frontier  back  to  the  coasts  of  Califor- 
nia. Oregon  and  Washington. 

To  understand  the  changes  which  now  ap- 
pear upon  the  Chinese  mainland,  one  must 
understand  the  changes  In  Chinese  character 
and  culture  over  the  past  fifty  years.  China 
up  to  fifty  years  ago  was  completely  non- 
homogeneous,  being  compartmented  into 
groups  divided  against  each  other.  The  war- 
making  tendency  was  almost  nonexistent,  as 
they  stlU  followed  the  tenets  of  the  Confu- 
cian Ideal  of  pacifist  culture.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  under  the  regime  of  Chan  So 
Lin,  efforts  toward  greater  homogeneity  pro- 
duced the  start  of  a  nationalist  urge.  This 
was  further  and  more  successfully  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but 
has  been  brought  to  its  greatest  fruition  un- 
der the  present  regime,  to  the  point  that  it 
has  now  taken  on  the  character  of  a  imited 
nationalism  of  increasingly  dominant  ag- 
gressive tendencies.  Through  these  past  fifty 
years,  the  Chinese  people  have  thus  become 
militarized  in  their  concepts  and  in  their 
ideals.  They  now  constitute  exceUent  soldiers 
with  competent  staffs  and  commanders.  This 
has  produced  a  new  Euid  dominant  power  in 
Asia  which  for  Its  own  purposes  is  allied 
with  Soviet  Russia,  but  which  in  Its  own 
concepts  and  methods  has  become  aggres- 
sively Imperialistic  with  a  lust  for  expansion 
and  Increased  power  normal  to  this  type  of 
imperialism.  There  is  Uttle  of  the  ideological 
concept  either  one  way  or  ainother  in  the 
Chinese  makeup.  The  standard  of  living  is  so 
low  and  the  capital  accumulation  has  been 
so  thoroughly  dissipated  by  war  that  the 
masses  are  desperate  and  avid  to  follow  any 
leadership  which  seems  to  promise  the  al- 
leviation of  local  stringencies.  I  have  from 
the  lieglnning  believed  that  the  Chinese 
Communist's  support  of  the  North  Koreans 
was  the  dominant  one.  Their  interests  are  at 
present  parallel  to  those  of  the  Soviet,  but  I 
believe  that  the  aggressiveness  recently  dis- 
played not  only  In  Korea,  but  also  In  Indo- 
china and  Tibet,  and  pointing  potentially 
toward  the  south  reflects  predominantly  the 
same  lust  for  the  expansion  of  power  which 
has  animated  every  would-be  conqueror  since 
the  beginnmg  of  time. 

The  Japanese  people  since  the  war  have 
undergone  the  greatest  reformation  recorded 
In  modern  history.  With  a  commendable  will, 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  marked  capcMsity  to 
understand,  they  have,  from  the  ashes  left 
In  war's  wake,  erected  in  Japan  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  primacy  of  individual  liberty 
and  personal  dignity,  and  in  the  ensuing 
process  there  has  been  created  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government  committed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  poUtical  morality,  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise,  and  social  justice.  PoUt- 
Ically,  economically  and  socially,  J^an  Is 
now  abreast  of  many  free  nations  of  the 
earth  and  will  not  again  fall  the  universal 
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trust.  That  it  may  b«  co\mted  upon  to  wield 
a  profoundly  beneficial  Influence  over  the 
course  of  events  In  Asia  Is  attested  by  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
people  have  met  the  recent  challenge  of  war, 
unrest  and  confusion  surrounding  them  from 
the  outside,  and  checked  Communism  within 
their  own  frontiers  without  the  slightest 
slackening  in  their  forward  progress.  I  sent 
all  four  of  oiu-  occupation  divisions  to  the 
Korean  battlefront  without  the  sUghtest 
qualms  as  to  the  effect  of  the  resulting  power 
vacuum  upon  Japan.  The  results  fully  jus- 
tified my  faith.  I  know  of  no  nation  more 
secure,  orderly  and  industrious — nor  in 
which  higher  hopes  can  be  entertained  for 
future  constructive  service  in  the  advance  of 
the  human  race. 

Of  our  former  ward,  the  Philippines,  we 
can  look  forward  in  confidence  that  the  exist- 
ing unrest  will  be  corrected  and  a  strong  and 
healthy  nation  wlU  grow  in  the  longer  after- 
math of  war's  terrible  destructlveness.  We 
must  be  patient  and  understanding  and 
never  fall  them,  as  In  our  hour  of  need  they 
did  not  faU  us.  A  Christian  nation,  the 
Philippines  stand  as  a  mighty  bulwark  of 
Christianity  in  the  Far  East,  and  its  capacity 
for  high  moral  leadership  in  Asia  is  unUmited. 

On  Formosa,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
refute  by  action  much  of  the  malicious  gos- 
sip which  so  undermined  the  strength  of  its 
leadership  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
Formosan  people  are  receiving  a  jvist  and  en- 
lightened administration  with  majority  rep- 
resentation on  the  organs  of  government, 
and  politically,  economically  and  socially 
they  appear  to  be  advancing  along  sound 
and  constructive  Unes. 

With  this  brief  insight  into  the  surround- 
ing areas  I  now  turn  to  the  Korean  confiict. 
While  I  was  not  consulted  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  intervene  In  support  of 
the  BepubUc  of  Korea,  the  decision,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  proved  a  sound  one,  as 
we  hurled  back  the  Invader  and  decimated 
his  forces.  Our  victory  was  complete  and  our 
objectives  within  reach  when  Red  China 
intervened  with  numerically  superior  ground 
forces.  This  created  a  new  war  and  an  en- 
tirely new  situation — a  situation  not  con- 
templated when  our  forces  were  committed 
against  the  North  Korean  invaders — a  situa- 
tion which  caUed  for  new  decisions  in  the 
diplomatic  sphere  to  permit  the  realistic  ad- 
justment of  mlUtary  strategy.  Such  de- 
cisions have  not  been  forthcoming. 

WhUe  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
advocate  sending  our  ground  forces  into 
continental  China  and  such  was  never  given 
a  thought,  the  new  situation  did  urgently 
demand  a  drastic  revision  of  strategic  plan- 
ning If  our  political  aim  was  to  defeat  this 
new    enemy    as    we    had   defeated    the    old. 

Apart  from  the  mlUtary  need  as  I  saw  It 
to  neutralize  the  sanctuary  protection  given 
the  enemy  north  of  the  Talu,  I  felt  that 
military  necessity  In  the  conduct  of  the  war 
made  mandatory: 

1.  The  Intensification  of  our  economic 
blockade  against  China; 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  naval  blockade 
against  the  China  coast: 

3.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  air  recon- 
naissance of  China's  coastal  area  and  of  Man- 
churia; 

4.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa  with 
logistic  support  to  contribute  to  their  ef- 
fective operations  against  the  conomon 
enemy. 

For  entertaining  these  views,  all  profes- 
sionally designed  to  support  our  forces  com- 
mitted to  Korea  and  bring  hostlUtlea  to  an 
end  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  at  a 
saving  of  countless  American  and  Allied 
Uvea,  I  have  been  severely  criticized  in  lay 
circles,  principally  abroad,  despite  my  under- 
standing that  from  a  military  standpoint 
the  above  tIsws  have  been  fully  shared  In 
the  past  by  practically  every  military  leader 


concerned  with   the   Korean   campaign,   in- 
cluding our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  caUed  for  reinforcements,  but  was  in- 
formed that  reinforcements  were  not  avail- 
able. I  made  clear  that  if  not  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  enemy  buildup  bases 
north  of  the  Yalu;  if  not  permitted  to  utilize 
the  friendly  Chinese  force  of  some  600,000 
men  on  Formosa;  if  not  permitted  to  block- 
ade the  China  coast  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
Reds  from  giving  succor  from  without;  and 
if  there  were  to  be  no  hope  of  major  rein- 
forcements, the  position  of  the  command 
from  the  military  standpoint  forbade  victory. 
We  could  hold  in  Korea  by  constant  maneu- 
ver and  at  an  approximate  area  where  our 
supply  line  advantages  were  in  balance  with 
the  supply  line  disadvantages  of  the  enemy, 
but  we  could  hope  at  best  for  only  an  inde- 
cisive campaign,  with  its  terrible  and  con- 
stant attrition  upon  our  forces  if  the  enemy 
utilised  his  fUl  mUltary  potential.  I  have 
constantly  called  for  the  new  political  deci- 
sions essential  to  a  solution.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  distort  my  position.  It  has  been 
said  that  I  wem  in  effect  a  war  monger.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  know 
war  as  few  other  men  now  living  know  it, 
and  nothing  to  me  Is  more  revolting.  I  tiave 
long  advocated  its  complete  abolition  as  its 
very  destructlveness  on  both  friend  and  foe 
has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  settling 
International  disputes.  Indeed,  on  the  2nd 
of  September  1946.  just  following  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese  nation  on  the  battle- 
ship Missouri,  I  formally  cautioned  as  fol- 
lows: "Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
sought  peace.  Various  methods  through  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  in- 
ternational process  to  prevent  or  settle  dis- 
putes between  nations.  From  the  very  start, 
workable  methods  were  found  Insofar  as  in- 
dividual citizens  were  concerned;  but  the 
mechanics  of  an  instrumentality  of  larger 
international  scope  have  never  been  success- 
ful. Military  alliances,  balances  of  power, 
leagues  of  nations,  all  in  turn  failed,  leav- 
ing the  only  path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible 
of  war.  The  utter  destructlveness  of  war  now 
blots  out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our 
last  chance.  If  we  will  not  devise  some 
greater  and  more  equitable  system,  Arma- 
geddon will  be  at  the  door.  The  problem 
basically  is  theological  and  involves  a  spiri- 
tual recrudescence  and  Improvement  of 
human  character  that  will  synchronize  with 
our  almost  matchless  advances  in  science, 
art,  literature,  and  all  material  and  cultural 
developments  of  the  past  2,000  years.  It  miist 
be  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

But  once  war  Is  forced  upon  us,  there  Is  no 
other  alternative  than  to  apply  every  avail- 
able means  to  bring  It  to  a  swift  end.  War's 
very  object  is  victory — not  prolonged  indeci- 
sion. In  war.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory. 

There  are  some  who  for  varying  reasons 
would  appease  Red  China.  They  are  blind  to 
history's  clear  lesson.  For  history  teaches 
with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  appease- 
ment but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war.  It 
points  to  no  single  Instance  where  the  end 
has  justified  that  means — where  appease- 
ment has  led  to  more  than  a  sham  peace. 
Like  blackmail,  it  lays  the  basis  for  new  and 
successively  greater  demands,  until,  as  In 
blackmail,  violence  becomes  the  only  alter- 
native. Why,  my  soldiers  asked  of  me,  sur- 
render mlUtary  advantages  to  an  enemy  in 
the  field?  I  could  not  answer.  Some  may  say 
to  avoid  spread  of  the  conflict  into  an  aU- 
out  war  with  China;  others,  to  avoid  Soviet 
intervention.  Neither  explanation  seems 
valid.  For  China  Is  already  engaging  with 
the  maximum  power  It  can  commit  and  the 
Soviet  will  not  necessarily  mesh  its  actions 
with  our  moves.  Like  a  cobra,  any  new  enemy 
will  more  Ukely  sb^e  whenever  it  feels  that 
the  relativity  in  military  or  other  potential 
la  in  its  favor  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  tragedy  of  Korea  Is  further  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  as  military  action  Is 


confined  to  Its  territorial  limits.  It  condemns 
that  nation,  which  it  Is  our  purpose  to  lare, 
to  suffer  the  devastating  Impact  of  fuU  naval 
and  air  bombardment,  while  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  are  fully  protected  from  such 
attack  and  devastation.  Of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  Korea  alone,  up  to  now,  is  the 
sole  one  which  has  risked  ita  aU  against 
Communism.  The  magnificence  of  the  cour- 
age and  fortitude  of  the  Korean  people  defies 
description.  They  have  chosen  to  risk  death 
rather  than  slavery.  Their  last  words  to  ms 
were,  "Don't  scuttle  the  Padflc." 

I  have  just  left  your  fighting  sons  In 
Korea.  They  have  met  aU  tests  there  and  I 
can  report  to  you  without  reservation  they 
are  splendid  in  every  way.  It  was  my  con- 
stant effort  to  preserve  them  and  end  this 
savage  confUct  honorably  and  with  the  least 
loss  of  time  and  a  minimum  sacriflce  of  life. 
Its  growing  bloodshed  has  caused  me  the 
deepest  anguish  and  anxiety.  Those  gaUant 
men  will  remain  often  in  my  thoughts  and 
in  my  prayers  always. 

I  am  closing  my  fifty-two  years  of  military 
service.  When  I  joined  the  Army  even  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  the  fuUUl- 
ment  of  aU  my  boyish  hopes  and  dreams. 
The  world  has  turned  over  many  times  since 
I  took  the  oath  on  the  Plain  at  West  Point, 
and  the  hopes  and  dreams  have  long  since 
vanished.  But  I  still  remember  the  refrain  of 
one  of  the  most  pc^ular  barrack  ballads  of 
that  day  which  proclaimed  most  proudly 
that — 

"Old  soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away." 

And  like  the  old  soldier  of  that  baUad.  I 
now  close  my  mlUtary  career  and  just  fade 
away— an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his 
duty  as  God  gave  him  the  Ught  to  see  that 
duty. 

Good-by. 


WISE  WORDS  mOM  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN: 
"BIASSED  ARE  THE  PEACE- 
MAKERS" 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolanii]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a 
speech  this  week  to  Harrlsburg  Demo- 
crats, Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  spoke  candidly  about  the  prob- 
lem of  party  unity  and  the  controversy 
over  Vietnam. 

I  c(»nmend  our  distinguished  Post- 
master General  for  the  wisdom  of  his 
words.  For  he  has  rightly  noted  that  In 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  world.  "We  are  all  pea<»lover8." 

And  he  added: 

The  President  is  trying  to  make  a  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia  that  wUl  last.  He  wlU  not 
agree  to  a  poUcy  that  has  America  making 
its  first  stand  In  the  last  ditch.  He  wants 
advice  about  peace,  but  often  he  has  merely 
been  smothered  by  statements  from  peace- 
lovers. 

The  Postmaster  General  concludes: 

I  think  a  Democratic  Party  that  shows  the 
country  It  Is  creative  in  the  area  of  peace- 
making, that  Is  providing  the  President  with 
useful,  constructive  advice.  Is  showing  the 
country  a  responsible  pairty. 

Larry  O'Brien  Is  obviously  right:  To 
want  peace  is  one  thing,  but  to  woilc  to 
obtain  it,  is  quite  another. 
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The  American  people  will  C(Xitinue  to 
muvort  overwh^mlngly  a  President  who 
stands  firm  against  aggression,  while 
wozUng  overtime  to  seek  a  peaceful  set- 
tlonent  of  differences.  And  because  this 
Is  so,  history  may  judge  our  generation 
of  Americans  as  the  peacelovers  who  be- 
come the  peacemakers. 

Mr.   Sp(»ker,   I   Include   Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  speech  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Aia>««aa  bt  Postmastkb  Oenxsal  Lawrence  P. 
CBUKN  AT  THX  Pknnstlvania  SrATX  Demo- 
CBATic    DiNioai,    Farm     Show    Builoimg, 
Hawusbtjbg,  Pa.,  Jxntx  6, 1987 
FeUow  Democrata,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  here  In  Harrl«burg  tonight.  I  have 
Mme  very  fond  memorlee  of  thla  city.  Over 
alx  years  ago,  some  of  you  will  remember,  a 
young  man  from  Massachiwetto  came  to  Har- 
nsbtirg  to  aak  your  support  In  hla  bid  to  win 
the  Preddency. 

He  took  the  political  temperature  here  and 
found  It  to  be  warm  and  encouragtng. 

In  fact,  Preeldent  Kennedy  long  remem- 
bered the  reception  that  he  received  at  the 
Zembo  Mosque  Temple.  Later  on,  there  were 
other  great  recepUona  In  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Loa  Angelee.  and.  after  that,  in  Caracas 
and  Berlin. 

But  before  John  P.  Kennedy  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Harrlaburg  turned 
out  to  see  him  and  to  listen  to  his  message. 
John  Kennedy's  message  then  was  that 
this  nation  wm  not  doing  all  it  could,  or  all 
It  should. 

And  today  the  very  people  who  were  hold- 
ing America  back  In  1960  are  hoping  to  resatn 
control. 

A  few  months  ago  they  held  a  big  pow- 
wow In  Washington. 
It  was  mighty  Interesting. 
There  they  were,  the  underdogs,  raising  a 
mllUou  dollars  at  one  dinner.  Underdogs  were 
chasing  the  fat  cats  aU  over  the  place. 

The  occasion  was  something  of  a  fashion 
show. 

The  models  were  wearing  their  basic 
smiles— smiles  that  got  sUghtly  ragged 
aroimd  the  edges  as  the  evening  progressed. 
There  was  Richard  Nixon  wearing  his  re- 
T«rslbl«  coat  In  his  usual  colors — red  white 
and  blue. 

There  was  Ronald  Reagan,  who  came  on 
stage  and  claimed  that  Sacramento  was  the 
biggest  mess  outside  of  Washington.  He's 
having  a  hard  time  remembering  that  he's 
Oovemor  now— and  the  messes  in  Sacra- 
mento belong  to  him.  But  when  all  you've 
got  Is  one  good  script.  It's  hard  to  find 
another. 

Incidentally,  Barry  Ooldwater  was  invited 
to  Join  the  fashion  show.  But  he  was  unable 
to,  since  he  had  lost  his  entire  wardrobe  back 
In  November  1984. 

And  then  there  was  the  CJovemor  of  Michi- 
gan. You  remember  him.  He's  the  one  that 
Americanized  the  compact  car.  And  hla 
views  since  then  have  been  truly  in  the 
mainline  of  Republican  tradition:  think 
small,  and  shift  for  yourself. 

Hla  positions  on  public  Issues  remind  me  of 
a  traffic  sign  I  once  saw.  The  sign  warns: 
"Don't  Park  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Street." 

Oovemor  Romney  was  trying  his  best  to 
look  sweet,  since  he  says  he  is  "courting"  the 
Presidency.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  him  it's 
already  engaged. 

Several  Republican  speakers  said  they  were 
sure  the  jiert  President  of  the  United  States 
was  In  that  room. 

But  chey  oouldnt  figure  out  who  It  was. 

So,  ni  Inform  them.  He  wasn't  m  that 
Toom.  Re  was  In  another  room,  the  Oval 
Boom  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  And 
hla  name  is  Lyndon  Batnes  Johnson. 

If  anytblng,  the  fMhkm  show  proved  that 
the  term  "new  BepubUcanlsm"  u  empty— 
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Just  a  couple  of  words  that  happened  to  get 
together. 

I  think  we  can  count  on  the  Republicans 
making  a  good  many  mistakes  in  the  months 
to  come — they  always  have. 

But  I  think  Just  as  firmly  that  it  would 
be  a  bigger  mistake  for  Democrats  to  count 
too  much  on  the  opposition's  errors. 

We  ourselves  must  produce,  we  ourselves 
must  build.  And  we  know  from  experience 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  creation  of  eSec- 
tlve  political  machinery,  nothing  Is  more 
important  than  the  leadership  of  State 
party  organizations.  You  must  be  the  build- 
ers of  the  foundation  on  which  will  rise  a 
successful  party  and  successful  campaign. 

The  first  step  In  that  process  of  rebuild- 
ing is  to  look  forwar<t   not  backward. 

All  of  us  could  spend  time  and  energy 
mulling  over  the  events  of  last  fall,  gauging 
what  we  did  and  what  we  didn't  do,  and 
finding  fault.  We  coulA  spend  the  time,  but 
It  would  be  time  wasted.  The  Important  con- 
slderaUon  Is  not  the  past  but  the  future. 
What  do  we  do  now?  Where  are  we  going? 
Are  we  mastering  events,  or  are  we  being 
mastered  by  events? 

I  know  that  this  forward  look  has  been 
the  strategy  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  can  assure  you  that  its  house 
Is  being  put   In  good  order. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did 
not  say  that  my  observations  around  the 
country  In  the  last  four  months  have  given 
me  deep  concern.  A  number  of  States  re- 
flect disunity  In  State  and  local  Democratic 
organizations. 

A  number  of  States  In  which  Democratic 
candidates  were  less  than  successful  seem 
also  to  have  adopted  the  attitude  that  "It 
isn't  our  fault."  They  are  saying,  in  effect, 
"If  It  wasn't  for  Vietnam,  or  the  cost  of 
living,  or  the  floods,  we  would  have  won." 
Well,  a  llfeUme  in  politics  has  taught  me 
that  such  reasoning  Is  nothing  more  than 
nonsense. 

We  all  remember  that  Will  Rogers  once 
said,  "I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized 
political  party.  I  am  a  Democrat."  That  was 
good  for  a  lot  of  laughs  back  in  1922 — but 
let's  not  forget  that  tha  disunity  that  pro- 
duced laughs  back  In  those  days,  also  pro- 
duced an  unbroken  string  of  12  years  of 
Republican  Presidents,  Republican  majori- 
ties in  the  87th,  68th,  69th,  70th,  7lBt  and 
72nd  Congresses,  and  ultimately,  such  dis- 
asters as  the  Depression. 

Democratic  disunity  la  the  germ  that  pro- 
duces Republican  disease.  If  we  want  to  be 
disease  spreaders,  that's  one  thing,  but  If 
we  want  to  provide  solutions  to  the  problems 
our  nation  Is  facing,  and  avoid  the  disasters 
that  are  always  the  result  of  fighting  among 
ourselves,  then  we  must  work  together. 

Time  Is  the  primary  rtqulrement  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  of  building.  We  have 
time  now — and  now  Is  the  time  to  use  it. 
Many  State  organizations  have  no  statewide 
election  demands  on  their  resources  for  well 
over  a  year.  That  perlcxl  can  be  wasted 
through  inaction,  or  it  can  be  employed  to 
recruit  staff,  to  refine  and  extend  voter 
registration,  to  prepare  campaign  material, 
to  secure  the  finances  you  need,  and.  above 
all.  to  organize  In  a  hard-hitting,  effective 
way. 

Long  before  the  opening  gun  of  the  1968 
campaigns,  we  shoxild  be  ready  to  go,  and  able 
to  go,  and  headed  In  the  same  direction. 

The  other  crucial  task  of  any  State  and 
local  organization  that  seeks  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  Is  to  educate. 

Tell  the  people,  again  and  again,  about  the 
Issues. 

One  of  the  major  Issuts  U  Vietnam.  Now 
I  suppose,  having  talked  about  party  unity, 
you  might  have  expected  me  to  avoid  talk- 
ing about  Vietnam.  But  not  talking  about  it 
doesn't  make  it  go  away.  The  Republican 
policy  on  Vietnam  seems  to  be  shaping  up. 
It  Is  simple.  It  Is  clever.  And  it  may  prove 


difficult  to  beat.  That  policy  Is  simply  that 
they  support  our  men  in  Vietnam,  but  that 
the  Democratic  party  neither  knows  how  to 
make  war  or  to  make  peace.  Hence,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  the  leadership  of  this  country 
must  be  placed  In  the  calm,  capable  hands 
of  men  like  Mr.  Nixon  who  wins  arguments 
in  kitchens  ...  if  not  in  television  debates 
How  do  we  meet  this  argument?  WeU,  for 
one  thing  we  have  got  to  respond  by  asking 
for  specifics.  Just  how  would  these  Ured  new 
faces  go  about  winning  the  war  or  making 
peace?  Barry  Ooldwater  might  import  the 
Indian  Rain  Dance  from  Arizona,  but  It  takes 
more  than  noises  and  gestures  to  win  wars 
and  to  construct  a  durable  peace.  So,  while 
the  Republican  argiunent  Is  clever,  its  es- 
sential bankruptcy  will  be  revealed  clearly 
during  the  campaign. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  counter  Re- 
pubUcan  arguments.  We  must  enunciate  our 
own  Democratic  policy. 

Recently  14  Democratic  Senators,  Joined 
by  2  RepubUcans,  took  an  action  that  can 
only  be  commended.  All  of  these  men  had 
criticized  our  poUcy  in  Vietnam  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Yet  they  Issued  a  statement 
which  President  Johnson  summed  up  as 
meaning,  "Eton't  be  misled.  North  Viet  Nam  • 
This  position  clearly  stated  that  the  signa- 
tories were  ".  .  .  steadfastly  opposed  to  any 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  troops." 
In  other  words,  they  were  against  simple- 
minded  solutions  to  difficult  problems. 

Here  we  see  we  can  find  unity,  while  stiu 
preserving  our  Democratic  party  tradition  of 
freedom  of  dissent. 

I  think  the  essence  of  that  argument  is 
found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  you 
recall,  It  says,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ' 
It  doesn't  say  anything  about  peacelovers. 
We  are  all  peacelovers.  There's  nothing  spe- 
cial about  a  peacelover.  But  it  takes  con- 
siderable thought,  energy.  Imagination,  di- 
plomacy, and,  unfortunately.  In  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  live,  sometimes  force  to 
be  a  peacemaker.  The  President  is  trying  to 
make  a  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  that  will 
last.  He  will  not  agree  to  a  poUcy  that  has 
America  making  its  first  stand  In  the  last 
ditch.  He  wants  advice  about  making  peace, 
but  often  he  has  merely  been  smothered  by 
statements  from  peacelovers. 

I  think  a  Democratic  Party  that  shows  the 
country  it  is  creative  in  the  area  of  peace- 
making, that  Is  generating  new  Ideas  about 
peace,  that  Is  providing  the  President  with 
useful,  constructive  advice.  Is  showing  the 
country  a  responsible  party. 

So,  let's  not  stlfie  dissent  by  any  means. 
We  all  want  an  honorable  end  to  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam,  and  we  all  want  any  peace  made 
there  to  be  a  lasting  peace,  not  Just  a  pause 
that  will  result  In  our  fighting  again,  per- 
haps at  greater  cost  and  closer  to  oiu-  shores. 
As  for  domestic  Issues,  the  President  has 
given  Congress  one  of  the  finest  agendas  of 
action  In  history. 

He  has  placed  renewed  emphasis  on  rais- 
ing the  quality  and  availability  of  education, 
including  the  use  of  the  greatest  educational 
tool  ever  invented— television— to  teach  our 
children. 

He  has  asked  for  a  pilot  program  for  free 
meals  for  preschool  children. 

He  has  asked  for  an  an tl -crime  program 
that  win  reduce  crime  by  removing  the 
poverty  in  which  it  breeds,  and  will  also  give 
meaningful  help  to  local  police  forces. 

He  has  asked  for  protection  of  consum- 
ers, including  truth-ln-lending. 

He  has  asked  for  an  expansion  of  our  effort 
to  support  mental  health  and  combat  mental 
retardation. 

He  has  asked  for  new  legislation  for  vet- 
erans. 

He  has  asked  for  new  action  and  renewed 
vigor  In  every  area  that  challenges  America 
today  to  assure  continuity  of  progress  In 
the  future. 

This  is  a  program  we  can  be  proud  of. 
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We  must  tell  the  voters  about  it.  We  must 
describe  what  is  being  attempted,  and  what 
is  being  achieved.  And  If  the  Republicans 
blindly  oppose,  as  they  have  so  often,  let's 
tell  the  voters  about  that  too. 

And  I  think  It  might  be  well  to  remind 
the  people  that  such  landmarks  as  Medicare 
and  Pederal  assistance  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  were  the  result  of  action  by 
youT  party,  and  your  Administration,  and 
your  President,  and  your  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

Now  I  know  that  It  is  easy  for  me  to  come 
up  here  to  Pennsylvania  and  tcUk  about 
party  unity. 

And  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
giving  advice. 

It's  like  the  little  boy  who  was  asked  to 
write  a  few  lines  about  Socrates.  He  said, 
"Socrates  was  a  wise  man.  He  went  around 
giving  people  advice.  They  poisoned  him." 

Free  advice  Is  dangeroxis  to  give  and.  too 
often,  worth  exactly  what  you  pay  for  It. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give  you 
advice — rather,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
few  examples  of  what  unity  really  means. 

I  recall  very  clearly  a  windswept  Boston 
common  in  1962 — walking  there  with  two 
young  men. 

One  had  decided  to  seek  state-wide  office 
In  Massachusetts  and  his  brother  had  deter- 
mined that  he  would  devote  his  full  time 
and  effort  to  assist  him. 

And  I  also  remember  the  primary  route  In 
1960.  I  recall  particularly  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  conversation  I  had 
the  morning  following  that  West  Virginia 
primary  with   the  defeated  candidate. 

I  will  never  forget  that  morning. 

That  son  of  Minnesota,  tired,  bone  tired, 
from  weeks  without  sufficient  sleep,  disap- 
pointed, naturally. 

And  yet,  at  that  moment  he  was  not 
grimly  hanging  on  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  past,  to  the  dregs  of  hope  drained.  No! 
He  was  looking  to  the  future.  And  so,  calmly, 
firmly  he  pledged  his  support,  his  full  vigor, 
his  total  commitment,  to  move  our  pcu^y 
forward. 

My  friends,  I  also  recall  a  hotel  room  in 
Los  Angeles  In  1960. 

I  remember  well  a  tall  Texan  coming  Into 
that  room  to  meet  and  be  greeted  by  his  new 
leader. 

And  that  Texan  on  that  day  said  to  our 
nominee,  "You  have  my  pledge. 

"I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  help 
achieve  victory  as  a  member  of  this  ticket." 

And  I  aUo  recall  a  plane  at  Dallas. 

On  that  plane  with  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader — a  man  I  had  been  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  for  14  years — I  again  listened  to 
the  words  of  that  Texan,  who  explained 
carefully  to  me  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  accept, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  world  and  the  na- 
tion awaited  this  grim  testing  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

The  key  word  was  "continuity." 

And  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  a  constitu- 
tional respK>nBlbility;  you  have  none. 

"But  I  ask  you  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me." 

I  have  served  two  Presidents  over  these 
last  six  and  a  half  years — In  close  associa- 
tion. 

And  I  recall  here  so  vividly  these  reminis- 
cences I  am  sharing  with  you — that  young 
man  on  windswept  Boston  Common,  who 
served  his  brother,  the  President,  with  dedi- 
cation to  the  end;  that  brave  and  courageous 
Democrat  from  Miiuiesota  who  traveled  the 
highways  and  the  byways  of  West  Vlrgima 
and  reacted  as  a  true  soldier  at  his  moment 
of  personal  loss;  and  that  tall  Texan  who 
traveled  the  long  train  route  through  the 
South  in  1960  and  who  later  assured  con- 
tinuity for  this  nation  at  a  moment  of  crisis 
and  great  stress  as  the  world  waited  with 
bated  breath. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  all  three 
of  these  men — leaders  of  our  party — ^Indeed 
cxin 1000 — ^Part  la 


all  of  those  who  hold  national  position  and 
whom  we  look  to  for  guidance  and  for  lead- 
ership— they  wlU  march  shoiilder  to  shoul- 
der in  1968. 

They  will  be  together  on  the  continuing 
upward  path  to  an  even  greater  America. 

They  will  discharge  their  responsibilities 
together — their  responsibilities  to  their 
party — their  responsibilities  to  this  nation. 

They  wlU,  because  they  know  the  value  of 
unity  and  the  cost  of  disunity. 

I  submit  to  you,  will  you  foUow  in  their 
footsteps?  Will  you  display  courage  and 
unity,  and  lead  Pennsylvania  to  a  better 
futive?  I  feel  I  can  find  the  answer  In  the 
brilliant  progressive  record  of  your  past.  I 
believe  you  will  meet  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us.  I  believe  you  will  be  victorious 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  that  you  will  help  as- 
sure four  more  years  of  progress  In  Wash- 
ington. I  am  confident  we  can  count  on  you 
and  we  all  know  the  Nation  will  be  the 
better  for  It. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES:  A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  our  newspapers  have  car- 
ried full  coverage  of  the  Arab-Israel  war. 
Americans  have  been  astonished  by  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  small  nation  of 
Israel  in  achieving  military  victory  over 
the  Arab  nations. 

Yet,  small  states  have  not  always  sur- 
vived the  threats  from  powerful  neigh- 
l>ors  who  have  been  committed  to  their 
destruction:  not  all  have  had  the  suc- 
cess of  Israel. 

One  of  the  examples  in  modem  times 
of  such  states  which  could  not  meet  the 
challenge  to  their  survival  is  that  of  the 
three  Baltic  States:  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia.  The  Baltic  peoples  are  a 
redoubtable,  courageous,  and  stout- 
hearted people;  the  historical  record  is 
filled  with  glorious  accounts  of  their 
struggle  for  existence.  But  sometimes  the 
might  of  the  enemy  can  be  too  great  for 
a  people,  and  the  balance  of  power  can 
be  so  heavily  weighted  against  them 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  contest  their 
adversary  successfully. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  their  attempts  to  survive  as  inde- 
pendent, free  nations  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  World  War  n 
loomed  on  the  horizon,  the  Baltic  States 
declared  their  neutrality;  they  had  hoped 
that  this  formal  claim  to  nonlnvolve- 
ment  might  enable  them  to  survive 
among:  the  ambitious  giants  to  the  east 
and  west.  But  this  was  to  no  avail.  The 
Nazis  and  Soviets  divided  the  Baltic  area 
Into  zones  of  Influence,  and  from  that 
moment  on  loss  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  peoples  was  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

Caught  between  the  giants,  the  Baltic 
States  could  not  survive.  As  states  they 
were  annihilated,  and  many  thousands  of 
their  people  were  executed  or  dispersed 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  on  this  27th 


anniversary  of  captivity  we  honor  the 
valiant  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  day  when  the  Baltic 
States  will  once  again  join  the  family  of 
free  nations. 


EXEMPLARY.  UNEXCEPTIONAL  AND 
ALMOST  OBVIOUS 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Akhuhzio]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objectioiL 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Washington  Post  this  Sunday  pointed 
out  that  the  Teacher  Corps  still  hangs  in 
limbo  t>ecause  of  delay  in  congressional 
action    to    give    funds    for    continued 
operations. 

The  Post  points  out,  in  Its  editorial, 
that  the  death  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  leave  a  number  of  schools  without 
the  help  on  which  they  are  relying  In 
their  struggle  to  educate  deprived  young- 
sters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  in  Its  en- 
tirety. The  text  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1967) 
LrviNG  Dancerooblt 
Not  since  the  Perils  of  Pauime  ran  serially 
in  the  movies  of  a  day  gone  by  lias  there 
been  a  scenario  quite  so  replete  with  cliff- 
hanging  episodes  as  the  story  of  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Scorned,  knocked  down,  beaten  up 
and  kicked  around,  the  fledgUng  agency  Is 
still  alive  and  full  of  promise.  Its  fate,  how- 
ever, hangs  In  the  balance,  as  one  used  to 
say.  Unless  Congress  gives  It  a  new  lease  on 
life  before  the  month  of  June  comess  to  a 
close,  the  Teacher  Corps  wIU  cease  to  exist; 
and  a  number  of  Idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  enlisted  with  It  a  year  ago  for  a 
two-year  stint  will  find  themselves  out  In 
mldstreiun  without  a  canoe.  What  is  rather 
worse,  moreover,  a  number  of  schools  which 
counted  on  these  trained  and  dedicated  vol- 
unteers will  have  to  struggle  along  without 
them. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  congressional  au- 
thorization for  continuance  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  would  be  Included  m  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Education  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  House  a  week  or  so  ago.  A 
last-minute  amendment  deleted  It,  however. 
This  left  the  Corps,  not  extinct  but  In  a  pre- 
carious position.  It  Is  to  be  brought  up  sigaln 
when  the  1967  Higher  Education  Act  comes 
before  the  House.  An  appropriations  Confer- 
ence report  has  set  aside  $3.8  million  to 
finance  the  Teacher  Corps.  This  money  can 
be  made  available  to  the  agency,  of  course, 
only  if  its  continued  existence  is  authorized. 
For  our  part,  we  view  the  Teacher  Corps 
as  an  exemplary,  unexceptionable  and  almost 
obvious  form  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
is  designed  to  bring  mto  the  teaching  pro- 
fession young  coUege  graduates  of  excep- 
tional abiuty  and  exceptional  devotion  to 
the  Idea  of  helping  teach  youngsters  in  the 
schools  of  deprived  neighborhoods.  These 
young  teachers,  given  graduate  traimng  In 
universities  associated  with  the  Corps,  would 
work  under  experienced  supervisory  teach- 
ers as  regular  subordinates  of  local  school 
authortUee.  They  could  make  an  Invaluable 
contribution  in.  enthuslaam,  dedication  and 
freshness  of  approach.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress WlU  let  them  have  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  this  Immensely  helpful  assign- 
ment. 
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and    Include    extraneous 


muuilzDcnu  oonoent  tbat  the  gentleman 
fran  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnmzio]  may  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  June 
of  1940  the  Russians  overran  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  conducted  a 
mass  deportation  to  Siberia  which 
caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent people.  All  over  the  world  today  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are  com- 
memorating the  27th  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event. 

Ilie  imfortunate  pllgbt  of  the  Baltic 
States  RepuUlcs  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  profoimd  concern  to  me.  During  the 
89th  CongreBs  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  continuing  enslave- 
ment of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
Today  I  am  pleased  once  again  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  In  behalf  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  urging  that  these  Re- 
publics be  freed  so  that,  imder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  United  Nations,  they 
may  hold  elections  and  choose  their  own 
form  of  government. 

We  In  the  free  world  enjoy  all  the  ben- 
efits of  political  and  economic  liberty — 
yet  how  can  we  fully  enjoy  our  liberties 
while  millions  of  our  fellow  men  are 
brutally  deprived  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal human  rights?  Because  we  ourselves 
are  tne,  we  have  a  compelling  moral  ob- 
ligation to  our  brothers  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  obligation  lies  particularly  heavily 
on  our  own  country,  for  as  a  leader  In 
the  free  world,  the  United  States  must 
help  to  keep  the  light  of  liberty  burning 
brightly  in  order  to  remind  those  who 
locA  to  the  West  for  Inspiration  that 
they  are  not  forgotten. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  passed  since 
the  Baltic  States  were  overrun  by  the 
Communists  and  thousands  of  tbese  in- 
nocent people  were  Inhumanly  exiled, 
deported,  and  murdered.  The  sad  fate 
and  monory  of  these  victims  are  very 
much  alive  today,  and  on  the  observance 
of  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day  we  pay  due 
tribute  to  their  blessed  memory,  while 
praying  for  the  freedcm  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Today,  on  the  27th  anniversary  of  Bal- 
tic States  Freedom  Day,  It  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  remember  the  courageous 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues  join 
m  support  of  my  own  resolution,  and  the 
nine  others  which  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  order  that  our  belief  in  the 
fundamental  rights  and  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  mankind  may  be  reafBrmed  to 
all  nations. 


ASPIRA 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Polanco-Abrio] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


the    RacoRo 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  26,  1967,  the  New  York  Times 
printed  an  article  about  a  Puerto  Rican 
organization  in  New  York  City  called 
Aspira — Spanish  for  "to  aspire." 
Asplra  was  f  oimded  to  help  Puerto  Rlcan 
youngsters  overcome  the  three  major 
barriers  they  face  In  trsrlng  to  improve 
their  education:  language,  Inadequate 
counsel,  and  financial  need.  Since  1961  a 
total  of  440  Asplra  members  have  re- 
ceived scholarships  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities such  as  Yale,  Princeton,  Wes- 
leyan,  Barnard  and  many  others. 

There  is  an  important  fact  about  As- 
plra: Its  help  Is  available  only  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  "As- 
pirantes"  help  one  another,  too. 

Here  Is  a  program  that  fosters  pride, 
hope,  and  purpose  in  life,  and  makes 
leaders  of  many  who  otherwise  might 
have  floundered  and  been  lost.  What 
community  Is  without  such  souls,  and 
what  city  or  town  would  not  be  better 
for  an  organization  like  Aspira? 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  that  I  com- 
mend the  New  York  Times  article  as 
worthy  of  attention. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  26.  1967) 
Aspiration    Given    to    Prrratro    Ricans— 0>- 

CANIZATION      HkIJ>8      Y0DTH8      IN      CTTT      TO 

AcHnrvE  GOAI.S  THBOtrcH   EIddcation 
(By  Judy  Kltmesrud) 

George  Rlos,  a  27-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan. 
picked  up  a  piece  at  chalk  and  printed  "Splc" 
on  the  blackboard.  Movt  ot  the  20  Puerto 
Rlcan  teenagers  sitting  In  a  circle  around 
him  looked  shocked. 

"Splc."  he  said,  jabbing  at  the  word  he 
had  written.  "S-P-I-C.  Who  can  tell  me 
what  that  word  means?" 

At  first  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  an  ancient  West  Side 
brownatone.  Then  a  dark-eyed  girl  with  a 
yellow  ribtx)n  In  her  long  hair  ventured; 
"Spanish  person  Ignored  coldly?" 

The  youngsters  laughed,  but  the  laughter 
was  tinged  with  blttemeu.  The  girl's  defi- 
nition or  the  derogatory  term  for  a  person 
of  Spanish  descent  had  hit  cloee  to  home. 

"Ck>me  on,  now,"  Mr.  Rlos  prodded.  "I 
thought  we  were  going  to  think  positively. 
Let's  shine  a  little  light  on  'splc' " 

Shining  a  little  light  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
heritage  Is  one  of  &lr.  Rloa'  jobs.  He  Is  an 
educational  counselor  far  Asplra.  an  organi- 
zation of  more  than  3300  Puerto  Rlcan  teen- 
agers In  New  Tork  City  who  are  trying  to 
obtain  better  educations  for  themselvea. 

440     BCHOI,«HHHTP8    GIVXN 

Yesterday,  230  Asplra  members  were  hon- 
ored at  a  reception  in  ttie  Commodore  Hotel 
for  winning  scholarshlpa  to  53  colleges  and 
universities.  Including  Yale,  Princeton,  Bar- 
nard and  Wesleyan.  The  scholarships  were 
secured  for  them  through  Asplra's  Scholar- 
ship and  Loan  Center. 

The  youngsters  were  awarded  certificates 
of  recognition  by  Hugh  M.  Satterlee.  chief 
of  the  educational  talent  section,  division  of 
student  financial  aid,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  who  urged  them  to 
"aaplre,  achieve  and  Inspire." 

It  was  the  largest  niunber  of  winners  since 
Asplra  was  founded  la  1961  by  Antonla 
Pantojs,  now  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work. 
To  date,  a  total  of  440  Asplra  members  have 
won  scholarships,  and  several  hundred  oth- 
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en  have  been  accepted  at  tultlon-free  cltv 
schools. 

Typical  of  yesterday's  winners  was  Reln- 
aldo  Ortiz,  17,  of  Manhattan,  whose  family 
has  an  annual  income  of  $1,800  a  year,  sup- 
plemented by  welfare.  Relnaldo,  who  ranks 
first  In  his  class  of  231  at  Benjamin  Pranklln 
High  School,  received  a  full  scholarship  to 
Wesleyan  University.  He  hopes  to  be  a 
physician. 

Asplra,  In  Spanish,  means  "to  aspire,"  and 
the  organization's  young  members  call  them- 
selves Asplrantes.  Their  motto  Is  "Excellence 
Through  the  Pursuit  of  Education."  And 
their  symbol  Is  el  pltlrre,  a  small  bird  found 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

"It's  a  very  brave  bird — It  fights  any  bird 
that  gets  In  Its  way."  said  Annie  Heywood, 
17,  president  of  one  of  the  61  Aspira  clubs 
in  New  York  City. 

Asplra's  program  Is  aimed  basically  at 
breaking  down  the  three  major  barriers  fac- 
ing Puerto  Rlcan  youngsters  who  want  to 
Improve  their  education:  Language,  inade- 
quate counseling  and  financial  need. 

But  an  equally  Important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  teaching  the  teen-agers  to  be  proud 
of  their  cultiu-e. 

"The  best  definition  for  "epic'  is  Spanish 
people,  Indians  and  colored,"  Mr.  Rlos  told 
the  20  Asplrantes  who  attended  a  workshop 
recently  at  the  Manhattan  Asplra  Center, 
1974  Broadway, 

"Those  are  the  different  people  who  live 
together  on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,"  he 
said.  "And  they  live  together  in  peace." 

PaOBI.KM    or    NAMBS 

The  workshop,  called  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
New  Yorker,  drew  candid  exchanges  from  the 
teen-agers,  most  of  whom  were  bom  In  New 
York  City  of  parents  who  had  moved  here 
from  Puerto  Rico  after  World  War  U. 

"What  really  bugs  me  is  to  have  my  name 
mispronounced,"  said  Marina  Hernandez.  18. 
a  jimior  at  Cathedral  High  School.  "The 
teachers  are  always  doing  this,  and  it  makes 
me  so  mad  that  I  stand  up  and  correct 
them." 

Mr.  Rlos,  who  is  studying  nights  for  a 
sociology  degree  at  Hunter  College,  said  he 
had  been  called  "Rose"  or  "Rye-oee"  for  the 
last  four  years. 

"I  thought,  'it  can't  be  prejudice.'  "  he  said, 
"but  there  was  always  a  litUe  voice  in  any 
head  that  said  It  was." 

He  was  Interrupted  by  Roberto  Aponte,  16, 
who  hopes  to  study  chemistry  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  "If  someone 
mispronounces  my  name,  I  don't  think 
they're  prejudiced,"  he  said.  "I  just  think 
they're  stupid." 

Mr.  Rlos  asked  the  teen-agers  to  guess  what 
percentage  of  the  city's  Puerto  Rlcan  popula- 
tion was  on  welfare.  The  estimates  ranged 
from  26  to  90  per  cent,  and  the  youngsters 
seemed  surprised  when  told  the  actual  figiu-e 
was  7  per  cent. 

"My  brother  was  a  welfare  splc — he  looked 
Uke  it,  too — but  he  took  21  honors  In  his 
high  school,"  Mr.  Rlos  said  proudly. 

At  times  the  meeting  grew  spirited  as  the 
teen-agers  waved  their  arms  and  Interrupted 
each  other  to  tell  their  views  on  being  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  New  Yorker.  Some  of  their 
comments  Included  : 

"Puerto  Rlcans  have  had  tempers.  If  we're 
ever  going  to  get  anywhere,  we'd  better  learn 
to  control  them." 

"The  Spanish  language  newspapers  aren't 
much  help.  All  you  read  about  are  Puerto 
Rlcans  mugging  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  festivals 
In  Puerto  Rico." 

"I  think  th»  United  States  Is  coming  Into 
a  stage  where  most  people  wlU  take  you  for 
what  you  are,  even  if  you  are  a  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan," 

"The  Irish  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
slums  because  of  their  wllllngneas  and  ag- 
gressiveness. The  only  way  we're  going  to  get 
out  is  by  getting  good  educations." 


wnxBrasAD  BurpoxT 


The  meeting  ended  with  a  discussion  of 
40  prominent  Puerto  Rlcans — ^painters,  poets, 
patriots,  politicians,  scientists  and  writers — 
whose  names  appeared  on  a  list  that  Mr.  Rlos 
gave  each  Asplrante  to  take  home. 

AsiHra  bad  nine  staff  members  when  It  was 
founded  by  Miss  Pantoja,  who  grew  up  In 
the  Barrio  Obrero,  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  worst 
slums.  Today  It  has  62  employes  working  at 
centers  in  Manhattan,  Bnx>klyn,  the  Bronx, 
and  at  Its  executive  offices  at  296  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Its  annual  operating  budget  is  9600,- 
000 — a  third  from  private  soxirces  and  the  rest 
from  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Asplra's  executive  director  Is  Frank  Negron, 
&  graduate  of  New  Tork  University,  who  be- 
lieves Asplra's  purpose  is  "to  provide  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  with  an  educated 
leadership  to  act  as  a  bootstrap  for  the  entire 
community." 

One  of  the  first  college-educated  Asplrantes 
to  return  to  her  community  was  Mlgdalla  De 
Jesus,  a  petite  brunette  who  is  now  an 
Asplra  counselor  In  the  Bronx.  In  1961,  when 
she  was  16,  she  asked  her  high  school  coun- 
selors for  permission  to  transfer  from  a  com- 
mercial to  a  college  preparatory  course.  She 
was  told:  "Your  grades  are  good  but  your 
English  Isn't,  Forget  It." 

PBOMINXKT    FUIXTO    RICANS 

A  Short  time  later  she  joined  Asplra.  where 
she  received  tutoring  In  English  and  the  as- 
surance tbat  she  was  Indeed  capable  of  going 
to  college.  Her  transfer  was  finally  granted, 
and  a  year  later  she  eiuolled  in  Hunter  Col- 
lege on  a  scholarship  secured  by  Asplra. 

"The  giUdance  system  In  our  schools  just 
isn't  very  good — you're  lucky  if  you  get  16 
minutes  a  year,"  Nancy  Munlz,  17,  a  senior  at 
Julia  Rlchman  High  School,  said  at  a  recent 
Asplra  meeting. 

"I  didn't  even  know  the  requirements  for 
college  before  I  came  to  Asplra,"  she  added. 
With  the  help  of  Aspira,  Nancy  has  been 
accepted  for  nurses  training  at  Manhattan 
Community  College. 

Asplra  has  had  widespread  support  among 
Puerto  Rlcan  parents,  whose  children  cur- 
rently number  40,000  in  New  York  City  high 
schools.  (Aspira  officials  estimate  tbat  only 
about  6  per  cent  of  those  who  graduate  will 
go  on  to  college,  compared  with  40  per  cent 
of  high  school  graduates  nationally  who  go 
on  to  college  on  some  form  of  post  high 
school  training. 

About  760  parents  of  Asplrantes  have 
joined  an  auxiliary  organization  called  the 
Federation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Parents.  Through 
It  they  leam  of  the  educational  and  job 
opportunities  available  to  their  children  In 
New  York  State. 

Another  group,  the  Madrlnas,  consists  of 
36  elderly  women  who  devote  themselves  pri- 
marily to  raising  emergency  funds  for  young- 
sters whose  faunlly  or  personal  crises  might 
otherwise  bring  a  halt  to  their  education. 
The  Madrlnas  also  explaiin  Asplra's  work  to 
parents,  schools  and  Parents  Teacher  Asso- 
ciations. 

Asplrantes  are  trying  a  new  approach  to 
helping  each  other  at  Brandels  High  School, 
where  a  buddy  tutoring  system  has  been 
formed  in  which  members  with  grade  aver- 
ages over  90  tutor  those  who  are  doing  poorly 
In  their  work. 

"One  girl  who  had  97  in  trig  was  assigned 
to  a  boy  who  was  In  the  low  flO's,"  said  Jose 
Toro,  29,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Asplra 
Cent«r.  "In  a  few  weeks  she  brought  htm  up 
to  the  90's." 

Mr.  Toro,  who  paid  his  expenses  at  City 
Collpge  of  New  York  vrtth  money  he  earned 
working  as  a  bus  boy,  said  one  of  his  most  re- 
warding experiences  In  Asplra  occurred  re- 
cently when  an  Asplrante  named  Jos*  Oarda 
began  referring  to  himself  again  as  Joe6 
Garcia. 


*7or  a  while  he  was  telling  people  his  name 
was  Joe  Oarsha."  he  said.  "He  was  ashamed 
he  was  Puerto  Rlcan." 


A  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  ViaORITO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrni]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
on  June  5  In  behalf  of  the  important 
legislation  coming  before  us  later  in  the 
week  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  or  Pennsylvania  Resolution 

Many  Pennsylvania  citizens  have  expressed 
their  concern  and  dismay  about  recent  acts 
of  desecration  performed  against  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  so-called 
peace  rallies,  while  many  of  Pennsylvania's 
sons  are  dying  on  a  distant  battlefield  In 
a  valiant  attempt  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  democracy,  so  fully 
enjoyed  In  the  United  States,  to  other 
peoples. 

Pennsylvania  has  not  been  plagued  with 
such  activities  directed  against  the  Flag, 
probably  because  of  its  long-standing  public 
policy,  expressed  by  duly  enacted  legislation, 
against  Insult  or  desecration  of  the  Flag; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  a  sense 
of  unity  between  those  at  home  and  ovir 
country's  fighting  men  overseas,  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
legislation  making  desecration  of  the  Flag  a 
criminal  act,  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment or  both;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


COMBININO  SURPLUS  COMMOD- 
rriES  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 
WITH  THE  POOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  combine  the  already  existing 
surplus  commodities  distribution  pro- 
gram and  the  food  stamp  program  Into 
a  two-part  supplemental  program  which 
will  benefit  all  those  who  are  imable  to 
otherwise  obtain  a  nutritional  diet. 

The  direct  distribution  program  pro- 
vided for  by  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320  of  the  74th  Congress  allows  surplus 
commodities  to  be  distributed  to  those  in 
low-income  groups  and  those  affected  by 
disaster.   This  is  Indeed  a  worthwhile 


program,  but  there  are  certcdn  faults  in 
the  program  which  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  partially  remedied.  First  of  all, 
under  the  direct  distribution  program, 
foods  are  available  on  a  pilortty  basis  to 
feed  victims  of  natural  disasters.  This  of 
course  Is  understandable,  but  this 
priority  system  implies  that  a  needy  citi- 
zen is  not  guaranteed  the  surplus  com- 
modities that  he  might  need.  Second, 
under  the  direct  distribution  program 
only  Government-owned  surplus  com- 
modities are  available  which  comprises  a 
nutritional  but  not  necessarily  palsitable 
diet.  Third,  the  charitable  nature  of 
the  surplus  commodities  program  does 
not  at  all  increase  personal  Initiative. 

The  food  stamp  program,  provided  for 
by  PubUc  Law  88-525  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, does  away  with  the  above  faults 
of  the  direct  distribution  program. 
Through  the  purchase  of  food  with 
stamps  at  retail  outlets,  the  buyer  never 
need  fear  that  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  commodities.  Under  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  needy  can  purchase  his 
choice  of  finished  foodstuffs,  rather 
than  only  the  basic  surplus  commodities 
available  imder  the  direct  distribution 
program.  Finally,  the  program,  which  Is 
a  subsidy  rather  than  a  charity,  does  not 
hinder  the  psuiicipants'  personal  initia- 
tive. 

But  Included  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  consider 
one  serious  Uabillty.  There  Is  included  in 
the  program  the  provision  that,  and  I 
quote:  "In  areas  where  a  food  stamp 
program  is  In  effect,  there  shall  be  no 
distribution  of  federally  owned  foods  to 
households  under  the  authority  of  any 
other  law  except  during  emergency  sit- 
uations caused  by  a  national  or  other 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary"— of  Agriculture. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate case  arises  of  the  family  un- 
able to  meet  the  tninimnm  stamp  pur- 
chase requirement  and  also  being  unable 
to  receive  surplus  commodities  because 
it  Is  now  impossible  for  both  programs 
to  exist  in  the  same  area. 

There  are  areas  in  this  country  which 
would  very  much  like  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  but  are  un- 
willing because  of  the  stipulation  that 
they  will  lose  their  rights  to  participa- 
tion in  the  direct  distribution  program. 

In  the  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sug- 
gested that  both  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  direct  distribution  program  be 
allowed  to  be  conducted  in  the  ssmie  area 
thereby  allowing  a  family  not  able  to 
meet  the  minimnin  food  stamp  require- 
ments to  participate  in  the  surplus  com- 
modities program.  I  feel  these  changes 
are  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  further 
benefit  the  needy  of  this  country  who, 
of  course,  these  bills  are  intended  to 
help. 

Because  of  the  existing  situation  in  my 
district,  I  have  Included  in  my  bill  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  grants  to  local- 
ities which  initiate  both  Federal  food 
programs.  In  Bexar  County,  which  I  rep- 
resent, there  Is  interest,  as  there  is  In 
many  areas,  in  changing  from  the  direct 
distribution  program  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  hopefully  there  would  be 
interest  in  participating  in  both.  Since 
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the  direct  distribution  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  county  court  of  oom- 
mlsBloners  and  the  food  stamp  program 
would  be  adiiiinlstered  by  the  local  State 
welfare  office,  I  believe  there  should  be 
Federal  assistance  in  planning  should 
Bexar  Coimty  be  interested  in  these  sup- 
plemental programs. 


FIRE-ARMS 


Mr.  VIOORrrO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dnrozu.]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DZNOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting letter  to  the  editor  has  Just  come 
to  my  attention  regarding  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post,  June  7, 1967,  re- 
ferring to  misuse  of  firearms.  The  letter 
was  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rifleman,  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.  Mr. 
Halsey  points  out  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association  favors  keeping  firearms  from 
the  very  undesirables  that  the  Post  edi- 
torial listed.  He  also  indicates  that  re- 
ports that  he  American  Rifleman  urged 
citizens  to  "acquire  firearms  and  form 
civilian  posses"  are  erroneous  and  have 
been  retracted  by  several  respected  news- 
papers. 

The  letter,  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Jime  9, 1967,  follows: 

Ov  FlKXAKMS 

Tour  editorial  page  June  7  referring  to 
xnlanae  of  flrean&B  adds: 

"It  la,  of  coiirae.  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  mlper  bad  armed  btmaelf  In  response  to 
the  recent  editorial  suggestion  In  The  Amer- 
ican Rifleman,  official  organ  of  the  NRA. 
that  dtlBens  acquire  flrearms  and  form  clvll- 
Utn  poaaea  In  order  to  provide  'a  potential 
community  stabilizer'  against  urban  rioting." 

It  U  entirely  possible  for  anyone  with  a 
■enaa  of  accuracy  and  truth  to  say  that  the 
snlpor  could  not  have  armed  hlmBelf  In  re- 
qx>nse  to  The  American  Rifleman,  becauae 
T/MJ  American  Rifleman  never  urged  citizens 
to  "acquire  flrearms  and  form  clvUlan  poe- 
■M."  Hie  only  publicity  of  this  nature  has 
enumated  from  distorted  news  reports  In 
The  Wathington  Post,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  liOs  Angeles  Times,  and  other  newspapers, 
radio  and  television.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
bad  the  decency  to  admit  that  the  original 
report  erred.  Among  these  have  been  the 
Denver  Post,  the  San  Prandaco  Examiner, 
and  other  reapected  newspapers.  Even  the 
New  York  Times,  originator  of  the  canard, 
admitted  nine  days  later  that  It  had  "re- 
ported erroneously"  In  some  respects.  This 
was,  of  course,  neatly  burled  Inside  the  news- 
paper whereas  the  original  mistake  was  on 
Paget. 

The  flnal  paragraph  of  your  editorial  thla 
morning,  aaaertlng  that  "The  NRA  continues 
to  befuddle  Congreaa  Into  aUowlng  guna  to 
be  purchased  at  will  by  any  crank  or  crim- 
inal, any  juvenUe  or  Junkie,  any  bophead 
or  hothead,"  la  equaUy  erroneoua  as  many 
sane,  honest  people  know.  The  NBA  favors 
keeping  flrearms  from  the  very  undesirables 
that  you  llat.  Your  own  Inaiatence  on  Im- 
practical firearma  legislation  baa  done  much 
to  delay  any  practical  conclusion  In  thla  re- 
q>eet. 

AsBLXT  Halbxt,  Jr., 
Editor,  The  American  Rifleman. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Lowg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  after  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Middle  East  had  been  worked  out  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  I  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  President  Johnson 
that  this  Government  seize  the  occasion 
of  the  Middle  East  negotiations  to  Initi- 
ate wide-ranging  discussions  with  Rus- 
sia and  other  powers  to  get  permanent 
peace  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  Viet- 
nam. 

During  the  tense  days  of  crisis  last 
week,  American  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  Russian  Ambassador  Niko- 
lai Fedorenko  spent  long  hours  in  pri- 
vate bargaining  sessions  to  work  out  the 
terms  of  the  cease-fire.  These  first  steps 
at  cooperation  in  peacekeeping  should 
be  broadened  to  arrange  a  cooling  off  of 
diplomatic  hotspots  in  the  Far  East  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
my  letter  to  the  President  suggesting  dis- 
cussions with  Russia  and  other  powers  to 
arrange  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Vietnam: 

June  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White,  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  I  would  respectfully 
Uke  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  seize 
the  occasion  of  the  Middle  East  negottatlons 
to  Initiate  wide-ranging  discussions  with 
Russia  to  get  permanent  peace  In  both  the 
Middle  East  and  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

The  apparent  defeat  of  Kussla's  Arab  allies 
has  put  her  In  an  embarrassing  position, 
Russia  might  have  been  trying  to  undermine 
the  t7.S.  position  In  Southeast  Asia  by  divert- 
ing us  In  the  Middle  East,  but  her  side  lost, 
and  now  she  may  be  seeking  a  way  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  settlement  should 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  Israel.  Israel  should 
receive  recognition  of  her  permanent  right 
to  exist  as  a  nation  In  the  Middle  East,  her 
right  to  use  International  waterways— includ- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal — 
and  her  right  to  be  free  from  the  dangers  of 
harassment  and  surprise  attack. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  as- 
sured the  right  to  elect  a  government  of 
their  choice. 

There  are  obstacles  In  the  path  of  such  a 
wide-ranging  approach.  The  issues  in  both 
cases  are  exceedingly  eomplez,  positions 
have  been  hardened,  and  neither  side  may  be 
amenable  to  big  power  su|geatlon. 

Nevertheless,  peace  In  the  Near  and  Par 
East  may  be  closely  linked  In  an  Important 
respect;  both  the  Umted  States  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union  have  vital  interests  in  the  two 
areas,  and  a  clash  of  the  superpowers  in 
either  could  lead  to  World  War  III. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CtABENCZ  D.  LONO. 


LET'S     MOVE    FORWARD    TOWARD 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Yoik  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 


the    Record    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  days  of 
open  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  are  hope- 
fully behind  us.  It  behooves  us  now  not 
to  look  back  at  belligerency,  but  forward 
to  peace. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  two  perti- 
nent, and  related  subjects. 

First,  I  should  like  to  underscore  our 
national  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to 
Israel's  right  to  secure  and  viable  exist- 
ence. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  outline  a  num- 
ber of  steps  which  constitute  a  prerequi- 
site to  lasting  peace  m  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  U.S.  commitment 
In  Israel  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Ever  since  President  Wilson's  active 
support  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  of 
1917,  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  the  United  States  has  exerted 
every  effort  to  live  up  to  the  objectives  of 
that  declaration  and  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  may  recall  that  in  1922,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  approved  the 
Balfour  Declaration  by  a  joint  resolution. 

We  win  also  recall  that  in  1947  Soviet 
attempts  to  seize  the  Turkish  Straits  re- 
gion and  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, and  thereby  to  gain  control 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  were 
frustrated  by  President  Triunan's  decla- 
ration, known  as  the  Truman  doctrine, 
and  by  the  aid  speedily  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  task 
of  outlining  those  steps  which,  in  my 
opinion,  need  to  be  taken  before  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  establishment  of  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

First,  the  U.N.-dlrected  cease-fire  has 
to  be  fully  implemented  and  guaranteed. 
This  is  the  basic  requirement  for  any 
further  progress. 

Second,  all  nations,  particularly  those 
in  the  Middle  East,  have  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  Israel  is  a  sovereign  state, 
entitled  to  full  recognition  and  to  se- 
curity within  her  territory. 

Third,  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  issues  between  Israel  and 
Its  Arab  neighbors — social,  political,  and 
economic — must  be  undertaken.  The 
time  is  long  past  for  temporizing — and 
placing  reliance  on  tenuous  armistice 
arrangements.  There  has  to  be  a  peace 
settlement — and  as  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, Israel  and  her  neighbors  have  to 
enter  into  direct  negotiations. 

Fourth,  the  results  of  that  confer- 
ence— the  terms  of  that  peace  settle- 
ment— ^have  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
international  community:  the  United 
Nations,  Including  the  big  powers. 

Fifth,  freedom  of  navigation  on  all 
international  waterways — including  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and 
the  Suez  Canal — ^must  be  guaranteed, 
and  that  guarantee  made  enforceable. 
Sixth,  positive  action  must  be  taken  to 
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resolve,  once  and  for  all,  the  problem  of 
the  Palestine  refugees.  Adequate  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  their  permanent 
resettlement. 

Seventh,  a  concerted  international  ef- 
fort must  be  moimted  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  above  objectives,  re- 
habilitation of  the  wartorn  areas,  and 
economic  development  of  the  Middle 
East  region. 

And,  finally,  the  United  States  should 
lead  in  this  effort  by  providing  immedi- 
ate relief  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
armed  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well 
as  economic  aid  for  development. 

I  have  already  urged  the  executive 
branch  to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
last-mentioned  recommendaticm.  I  also 
propose  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  is  presently  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

CHAFTEB  8 SPECIAI.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  MIDDLE 

EAST 

SBC.  111.  Pr-rt  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
economic  assistance,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"cuaptks  b speciai.  assistance  to  the 

middlk  east 

"Sec.  481.  Speciai.  Assistance  to  the  Mid- 
dle East. — The  President  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  assistance  under  this 
pau-t,  together  with  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  excess  property  authorized  to  be 
provided  under  any  other  provision  of  law, 
In  order  to  (1)  provide  Immediate  disaster 
relief  to  the  victims  of  the  armed  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  (2)  to  assist  Israel  to 
achieve  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 
In  that  area  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
proposals  which  I  have  outlined  here 
may  help  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


INDIAN  MINISTER  CITES  VALUE  OF 
INDIVIDUALISM 

Mr.  VXaORTTO.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  7th  of  June  1967,  the 
Honorable  P.  K.  Banerjee,  Minister  of 
India,  spoke  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Fresno  State  College  in  Fresno,  Calif. 
His  eloquent  words  spoke  keenly  and 
wisely  to  the  most  important  question 
facing  all  mass,  modern,  technological 
societies  and  that  is,  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  such  a  society.  In  face  of  the 
often  oppressive  and  anonymous  quality 
of  this  kmd  of  society  It  becomes  more 
and  more  difQcult  to  maintain  the  values 
of  individualism,  liberty,  and  freedom. 
Too  easily  can  the  human  life  become 
merely  a  cog  in  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Banerjee  calls  upon  this  graduat- 
ing class  and  this  generation  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  these  values  and  to 


fight  unceasingly  to  preserve  equality, 
free  speech,  freedom  of  religion  and  as- 
sembly— civil  liberties  which  are  basic 
and  enshrined  in  both  Indian  and  Amer- 
ican Constitutions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  his  fine  address  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

iNDIVmOAI.    AND    SOCIETT 

(Commencement  address  by  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Purnendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Minister, 
Elmbassy   of   India,   Washington,   D.C,   at 
Fresno  C!ollege,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  7, 1967) 
I  deem  It  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
participate  in  this  Commencement  exercise. 
I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  society.  Thla  Is  one  of  the  basic 
problems  which  is   facing  aU   communities. 
Our  problems  often  emenate  from  an  In- 
adequate realization  of  the  role  of  the  mdl- 
vldual.  Even  In  societies  where  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  is  recognized,  communities 
are   not   always   able   to   evolve  instltutiona 
which  enable  them  to  translate  that  recog- 
nition Into  realities. 

This  Is  because  the  Individual  Is  Increas- 
ingly submerged  In  the  society.  He  Is  called 
upon  to  conform  to  tradition  and  often 
loses  his  individuality.  It  la  your  concern,  as 
the  elite  of  the  coming  generation,  to  eschew 
conformity.  You  have  been  taught  here  not 
to  deride  what  you  do  not  understand  or 
reject  what  you  do  not  recognize.  Your  ac- 
ceptance need  not  be  uncritical.  You  will, 
I  am  sure,  examine  every  idea  and  principal 
on  its  merit.  The  Individual,  in  modem  so- 
ciety, has  often  loet  his  Identity.  Man  set 
out  to  conquer  nature,  but  In  the  process  has 
loet  Bight  of  the  basic  goals.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Individual  today,  both  In 
totalitarian  and  free  societies,  are  consider- 
ably crippled  in  the  guise  of  protection.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  Individual  can  never  be 
suppressed  for  long.  Man  has  shown  an 
amazing  capacity  to  protect  his  Inherent 
and  InaUenable  rights  and  Interests.  I  will 
analyse  today  the  Individual  in  the  United 
States,  India  and  China.  I  have  selected  these 
three  nations  because  China  has  a  population 
of  750  million,  India  500  million  and  the 
United  States  200  million;  and  together  they 
represent  more  than  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Two  of  them,  the  United  States  and 
India,  seek  to  promote  democratic  values  and 
Ideology  and  promote  the  Individual,  while 
the  third  la  a  totalitarian  state  where  the 
Individual  Is  required  to  participate  through 
compulsion  and  not  through  persuasion. 
Among  them  they  represent  the  forces  that 
unhappily  divide  the  world. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  American 
thought  was  crystal  clear  on  the  Issue.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Steele  put  It  eloquently  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently : 

"Never  treat  any  human  t>elng  as  a  means 
but  always  as  an  end  ...  so  conduct  your- 
self that  you  might  generalize  your  every 
action  Into  a  universal  rule." 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  clear  and  In 
a  sense  over-zealous  in  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the  individual.  They 
realized  that  the  Individual  needed  protection 
from  the  protector.  The  division  of  authority 
between  the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Judiciary  was  meant  to  guarantee  this. 
E^ach  is  expected  to  criticize  and  control  the 
other  organs  of  Government.  Conformity  and 
support  of  each  other  was  an  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  The  American  Constitution  thus 
put  limits  on  the  use  of  power  In  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  Senator 
Pulbrlght  recently  wrote  that  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  American  system — of  federal- 
ism, checks  and  balances  and  the  BlU  of 
Rights — was  not  efDclency  In  the  use  of 
power,  but  llmitaUons  on  It.  For  It  accepted 
that  degree  of  inefficiency  In  the  conduct  of 
government  which  was  essential  to  protect 
the  Individual.  At  the  core  of  the  system  Is 


the  beUef  that  the  human  Individual  la  an 
end,  not  a  means;  and  that  means,  in  order 
not  to  destroy  the  ends  they  serve,  must  be 
moraUy  compatible  with  them.  If  America 
stands  for  anything  In  the  world.  It  was  this 
Idea.  Thus  the  American  ideal  was  eloquently 
put  and  aptly  described.  President  Johnson 
too.  In  propounding  hla  concept  of  the  Great 
Society,  held  the  quality  of  the  Individual 
as  the  test  of  Its  greatness.  In  the  American 
society  there  Is  a  continuing  concern  and 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  Individual  rights 
are  being  eroded.  But  buUt-ln  mechanisms 
of  the  system  enable  It  to  retrieve  the  lost 
groimd. 

In  India,  our  heritage,  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  European  traders  and  conquerors, 
held  the  individual  as  an  Ideea.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Advaita  propounded  by  Sankara  in 
the  8th  century  AX),  places  the  Individual,  as 
a  part  of  the  Divine.  The  village  communities 
In  India  had,  even  In  the  earliest  time,  elected 
councils  to  debate  and  discuss  their  farob- 
lems.  reflecting  and  recognizing  the  role  of 
the  individual.  In  ancient  literature  and  In 
religious  outlook,  the  individual  was  again 
featured  prominently.  Each  one  was  required 
to  know  hlB  station  and  his  duty.  The  non- 
Western  cultures  generally  emphasized  duty 
which  is  of  course  one  side  of  the  medal:  the 
obverse  Ls  rights.  Whether  rights  were  em- 
phasized or  duties,  the  Individual's  role  al- 
ways received  prominence. 

The  Constitution  of  India  zealously  guards 
the  rights  of  the  Individual.  The  BUI  of 
Rights  includes — freedcan  of  speech,  assembly 
and  religion;  the  right  of  equality  before  law, 
the  right  to  property,  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  exploitation,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  cultural  and  educational  rights.  India 
Is  a  secular  State  where  every  individual,  irre- 
spective of  his  religion,  is  entitled  to  hold 
any  poUtlcal  or  public  office. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  had 
four  general  elections.  The  last  one  was  held 
In  February  1967,  when  nearly  160  million 
voters  went  to  the  polls.  This  was  the  largest 
election  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
ruling  party  lost  control  in  several  states 
and  was  returned  at  the  Centre  with  a  re- 
duced, but  clear  majority.  India  has  thus 
shown  that  she  Is  an  active  democracy  where 
peaceful  changes  are  possible.  The  successive 
Prime  Mmisters  have  been  elected  and  tran- 
sition was  peaceful  and  through  democratic 
process. 

On  May  6,  1967,  votes  were  cast  to  elect 
the  President  of  India.  It  la  significant  that 
a  member  of  the  minority  community — the 
Moslem  community — was  chosen  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  to  occupy  the  high- 
est office  In  the  country.  Thus,  India  has  not 
only  set  for  herself  an  Ideal,  but  niortured 
institutions  to  ensure  that  the  approach  to 
that  Ideal  is  not  disturbed  or  destroyed. 

China,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  a  different 
goal  through  a  different  method.  To  her,  the 
human  Individual  Is  like  an  artifact  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Mao  Tse-tung 
was  aware  of  the  strong  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  meet  and  his  preparation  was 
equaUy  planned  and  elaborate. 

For  example,  Mao  Tse-tung  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  commune  system.  He 
thought  that  the  pure  form  of  communism 
as  enunciated  by  Marx,  Interpreted  by  Lenin 
and  implemented  by  Mao  Tse-tung  himself, 
was  not  applied  rigidly  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  communism,  according  to  him,  bad, 
therefore,  a  serious  set  back  when  Krushchev 
became  the  leader.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders  had  faUed  not 
only  to  destroy  human  instinct,  but  also  to 
create  a  communist  state  where  men  and 
womm  would  have  no  normal  human  emo- 
tion and  Interest.  Mao  Tse-tung's  commune 
system  was  mecuit  to  break  the  age-old  pat- 
tern of  family  life  In  China.  He  sought  not 
only  to  control  the  mind,  but  also  to  control 
human  emotions.  The  break-up  of  famUy 
life  could  cut  the  chord  of  sentiment.  Chll- 
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dno.  inulsr  tb»  oonunnne  sgilcnituni  tya- 
Ubk  wars  Mpaimtsd  trcm  their  parent*:  luia- 
tNUidi  md  wlTOi  irarB  utfsned  to  dlSerent 
■Dd  dlitaixt  tolgadH  and  teuas.  Tbaj  were 
regulred  to  work  benl  for  tlie  Pmr^  maa  the 
cuimUy.  iqienteil  by  huiulreda  of  mnea 
txcm  their  tamniea  and  devoid  of  any  emo- 
tlonal  or  wwitlmantal  Uee.  I>eq>rt«  an  thli; 
the  oammitne  ayetexn  ma  a  lailore  and  e^en 
Mao  Tae-ttmg  had  to  reorganize  bla  a^cul- 
tnral  conunuiie  sjratem,  aUowlng  faxnOlee  to 
re-nulte. 

Tlieii  came  the  perennial  problem  of  mo- 
daUttee.  It  appears  that  there  were  aerloua 
dlfferenoee  within  the  Chinese  leaderahlp 
orer  the  road  to  follow,  If  not  over  the  dee- 
tlnatlon  Tluaa  dlffermcea  were  serious  and 
for  tiie  pneent  they  were  In  a  smouldering 
■odo-polttlcal  voicano.  The  current  upheaval 
tn  cadna  Is  a  consequence  of  this  basic  goal 
to  suppiees  the  tndlvldual. 

The  Bed  CSuard  Ifbvement.  conducted  by 
What  may  be  termed  "Mao  Tse- lung's  genera- 
tion— bom  and  brought  up  during  llao  Tse- 
tong^  rule — is  arganlsed  to  quen  opposition 
to  Hao  TM-tung's  concept  of  a  dehuman- 
ised and  riBsslsBs  aodety.  Mao  Tse-tung  has. 
In  my  judgment^  eired  In  believing  that  he 
can  alter  human  instinct  and  Incentive.  This 
la  bnpoaalble;  Mao  tse-tung  with  all  bis  might 
and  glory  of  success  win  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol tbe  spirit  of  Man.  The  spirit  of  Man  has 
always  rebeUed  against  coercion  and  suppres- 
sion. This  has  been  the  story  of  successive 
generations  of  mankind.  Man  has  been  wag- 
ing his  war  for  3000  years.  Liberty  has.  des- 
pite vicissitudes,  managed  to  triumph  over 
tyranny  and  suppreeslon.  I  have  absolute 
faith  In  the  spirit  of  Man. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  minimiga  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  We  have  to  be  alert 
and  watchful.  We  have  to  r«nove  one  of 
the  basic  causes  of  tyranny.  We  have  to 
realise  that  a  world  cannot  be  half  rich 
and  half  poor.  Unlees  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations  together  make  a  joint  effort  to 
eradicate  our  common  enemies  like  hunger. 
lack  of  education,  housing  and  opportunity, 
we  would  be  moving  like  the  Bed  Queen  who 
moved  as  fast  as  she  could  only  to  And  that 
She  had  arrived  at  her  starting  point.  We 
haveto  light  prejudice  and  Ignorance  and 
poverty.  We  can  achieve  this  through  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  talking  of  the  education  that 
only  enables  a  person  to  read  and  write.  I 
am  concerned  with  the  education  that 
teaches  us  to  adjust  opposing  viewpoints. 
To  do  this.  It  Is  essential  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  for  another^  opinion. 

There  Is  even  a  greater  danger  that  lurks 
In  the  backgroimd.  And  that  Is  downgrading 
the  human  being  and  treating  Mm  uke  any 
other  cog  in  the  machine.  There  la  an  ever- 
growing tendency  aU  over  the  world  to  wor- 
■tUp  the  robot  and  make  the  human  Indi- 
vidual conform  to  the  needs  of  techixology. 
"nUs  danger  unUke  the  Ideological  cleavage,  is 
cofwdlng  our  resistance  subtly  and  Imper- 
gqptlbly.  We  have,  because  of  the  technology. 
become  men  in  a  hurry.  We  hardly  have  time 
to  stand  and  stirvey.  We  seldom  make  any 
effort  to  resist  the  machine.  Technology,  In- 
stead of  being  a  tool,  has  become  an  end  In 
IteeU. 

This  tecdmologlcal  revolution,  both  In  our 
physdal  environment  and  psychological  com- 
mitment, has  transgresaed  the  barriers  of 
Ideology.  There  Is  no  section  of  the  world 
which  does  not  worsh^  the  machine.  Oandhl 
was  an  exception.  He  sought  to  make  his 
people  tn  India  lead  a  simple  Ufe.  His  at- 
tempt to  play  down  the  importance  of  mod- 
em technology  and  Vlxe  macblne-mlnded  so- 
ciety was  baaed  on  the  apprehension  that 
soon  the  machine  would  dominate  the  m»Ti 
rather  than  man  controlling  the  machine. 

There  Is  also  an  assault  on  hunuua  dig- 
nity. John  Gardner.  T7.EL  Seaetary  of  WjMiti, 
EducaUon  and  Welfare,  recently  spoke  of  the 
pnHUem  and  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
society  not  only  falls  to  ask  for  or  expect 
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any  depth  of  commitment  from  the  Individ- 
ual; but  In  a  curlona  way  it  even  dlscour- 
•gea  su^  eonmltmenrt.  It  has  suppreeeed 
the  spirit  at  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dtrlduaL  TIm  eenas  at  tinlpliinsnres  Is  hxtaait- 
sllled  by  the  appearaocts  at  succeeef  ul  opera- 
tion which  surrounds  the  huge  glittering 
machinery  of  our  society,  which  hums  with 
an  Intimidating  smoothness.  Organizations 
compete  for  power,  not  Individual,  who  Is 
gnqdng  for  a  personal  commitment  to  a 
ptiUaac^hy  of  Ufe. 

This  has  In  a  sens*  become  a  universal 
malady.  As  Bayard  Hooper  put  It,  "In  the 
name  of  oompetltlon  we  emasculate  the 
worker  and  the  manager  alike  and  turn  them 
Into  gray-faoed.  status-seeking  oonsumeia. 
In  the  name  of  efficiency,  we  are  said  to 
ravage  the  rural  landscape  and  the  city  sky- 
line, areatlng  ragaelopells  which  Is  the  de- 
spair of  all  who  look  on  It." 

The  Touth  mtist  have  a  commitment  to 
exercise  his  InxllvlduaUty.  As  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. I  expect  you  to  fight  this  malady 
and  protect  the  role  of  the  creative  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  Individual  over  the  ages  has  always 
managed  to  survive  the  onslaught  of  forces 
opposed  to  his  exlsteztoe.  be  It  his  fellow 
men  or  the  machine  he  has  created.  I  am 
confident  that  he  wlU  continue  to  play  that 
role.  As  Jawabarlal  Nehru  put  It  In  bis  DU- 
covery  of  India: 

"Amaring  Is  the  spirit  of  Man.  In  q>lte  of 
Innumerable  fallings,  man,  throughout  ages, 
has  sacrlfied  his  life  and  all  he  holds  dear 
for  an  Idea,  for  truth,  tor  faith,  for  country 
and  honour.  That  Ideal  may  change,  but  ca- 
pacity for  self-sacrifice  continues,  and  be- 
cause of  that,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  Man. 
and  It  Is  Impoeslhle  to  lose  hope  for  him." 

But  you  cannot  be  sUent  partidpants.  Am 
you  enter  the  portals  of  society,  you  have  to 
take  up  the  burden.  For  all  material  prog- 
ress, we  BtUl  have  to  heed  to  the  dictum  of 
Socrates:  "Know  Thyself".  The  Individual, 
each  one  of  you,  has  a  reqxuislbiaty  to  resist 
the  <^presslve  Impersoaaltzatlon  and  growth 
of  Centralism.  The  foUlea.  dimes  and  mas- 
sacres of  history  are  the  result  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  Individual  to  the  custody  of  the 
cUque  or  the  crowd.  Let  us  not  repeat  such 
mistakes.  As  Bertrand  RusseU  eloquently  put 
it:  "If  life  is  to  be  saved  from  boredom  re- 
Ueved  only  by  disaster,  y«"»"a  must  be  found 
for  restoring  individual  Initiative,  not  only 
In  things  that  are  trivial,  but  In  the  things 
that  reaUy  matter  ...  It  Is  In  the  individual, 
not  In  the  whole,  that  the  ultimate  value 
Is  to  be  sought." 

Fellow  Oraduates.  as  pioneers  in  the  pro- 
motion of  freedom,  you  will  be  accepting  this 
challenge.  The  burden  will  be  youia,  so  wlU 
be  the  glory. 


THE  NEW  CAREERS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  apeaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BcHruni]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oX  the  gentleman 
from  Pemuylranla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vital  trends  In  the  Nation  today 
Is  the  new  careers  movement — tlie  train- 
ing and  placing  of  career  aids,  subpro- 
feastooals,  in  responsible  Jobs  that  offer 
a  chance  for  upward  mobility.  One  of 
the  natlcHud  leaders  of  the  new  careers 
movement  Is  Dr.  Pranli  Riessman,  pro- 
fessor of  educational  sociology  at  New 
York  University. 

Dr.  Rieasman's  article,  "The  Human 
Service  Worker:  A  New  Careers  Move- 


ment." which  appeared  In  the  March- 
Apill  1967  Issue  of  the  Dejiartment  of 
Labor's  publication,  Employment  Service 
Review,  should  be  of  great  Interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

Thk  Hni&Air  Sbvics  Wobkzs:  A  Nxw  Cajuebs 

MOVXMXMT 

(By  Frank  Bleasman) 
While  tbe  Guaranteed  Annual  Income  and 
Black  Power  have  received  considerable  pub- 
licity in  the  last  year,  a  much  quieter  move- 
ment has  been  slowly  gathering  momentum. 
In  fact,  it  may  not  yet  be  a  movement  In  the 
ftUl  sense  of  the  word.  But  Increasing  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  a  new  kind  of  public 
service  employee  In  our  society.  This  Is  the 
btmian  service  worker,  functioning  as  a 
teacher  aide.  famUy  planning  worker,  hous- 
ing aide,  oounsektr  aide,  research  aide,  men- 
tal health  aide.  etc.  Tills  new  worker,  sup- 
ported largely  by  public  funds,  has  been 
called  everything  from  an  auxiliary  to  a  non- 
professional to  a  subprofesalonal,  to  a  para- 
professional. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  at  its 
1006  convention,  proposed  that  6  million  ol 
these  Jobs  be  created  in  public  services.  In- 
cluded m  their  list  were  police  aides,  recrea- 
tion aides,  homemakers,  welfare  aides,  code 
enforcement  Inspectors.  Congress  lias  enacted 
the  Scheuer-Nelson  Subprofesalonal  Career 
Act  which  will  appropriate  approximately 
$70  million  to  employ  and  train  untrained, 
unemployed  people  in  these  needed  Jobs. 

Already  In  the  United  States  there  are 
probably  close  to  60,000  of  these  new  non- 
professionals, most  of  the  jobs  having  been 
created  by  the  anttpoverty  legislation.  Most 
estimates  Indicate  that  26,000  such  full-time 
hiunan  service  positions  were  produced  for 
'nndlgenous"  nonprofessionals  by  tbe  Office 
of  Kconomlc  Opportunity.  Probably  another 
35,000  or  more  part-time  preschool  aides  have 
been  employed  through  Operation  Head- 
start,  and  preeenUy  through  Utle  I  of  the 
Blementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
some  40,000  teacher  aides  will  be  employed. 
Medicare  will  involve  many  thousands  more 
as  home  health  aides. 

The  studies  find  that  this  new  manpower 
has  worked  quite  effectively  in  reaching  the 
poor  and  helping  the  poor  to  utlUse  services. 
The  nonprofessionals  have  been  strikingly 
effective,  for  example,  in  persuading  people 
to  obtain  birth  control  Information  and  to 
utilize  the  new  birth  control  clinics.  In  fact. 
tbe  reports  indicate  that  these  neighborhood 
residents  are  perhapa  the  most  effective 
agenta  in  bringing  the  new  birth  control 
techniques  to  the  low  Income  pc^nilatlon. 

A  research  Investigation  In  nine  cities  con- 
ducted by  Daniel  Tankalovich,  Inc.,  indicates 
that  these  new  workers  evidence  high  morale 
and  considerable  InvolvenMnt  in  tnelr  work, 
and  have  been  well  accepted  by  profeaalonaU. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  anticipated,  for  exam- 
ple, problems  of  confidentiality,  authority. 
overidenUfication  with  the  agency  and  so  on, 
have  not  been  significant,  acoordlng  to  this 
Investigation.  An  ancillary,  though  especial- 
ly Interesting  finding,  is  that  the  luu'd-core 
poor  who,  incidentally,  were  hired  in  only 
small  numbers  have  nevertheless  done  as 
good  a  Job  as  tbe  more  "creamed"  nonprofes- 
sional recruit. 

It  U  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  new  trend  on  the  older  type  nonprofes- 
sionals who  have  long  worked  In  settlement 
houses,  ho^>ltals,  child  care,  etc.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example.  District  Council  37 
o€  the  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  of  the  AFL-CIO 
(which  incidentally  has  In  its  union  20,000 
hospital  workers,  and  7,000  school  lunch 
aides)  Is  now  developing  a  plan  whereby 
nurse  aides  can  become  licensed  practical 
nurses,  with  the  required  eductttion  and  up- 
ffrading  UiMtig  plae*  on  fA«  /o*  itwelf. 
ThU  model  U  related  to  the  New  Careers 
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concept  which  suggests  that  jobs  normally 
allotted  to  highly  trained  professionals  or 
technicians  can,  If  they  are  broken  down 
properly,  be  performed  by  Inexperienced,  un- 
trained people.  These  Initial  Jobs  form  the 
entry  position.  The  notion  is  jobs  first,  train- 
ing built  in;  that  is,  the  job  becomes  the 
motivation  for  fxu'ther  development  on  the 
part  of  the  nonprofessional. 

This  New  Careers  concept  requires  that 
Jobs  be  redefined  and  that  the  job  structure 
be  reorganized  to  permit  new  hierarchical 
steps  from  the  entry  position  up  to  the  fully 
professionalized  position.  This  requires  a 
reorganization  of  the  table  of  organization 
and  a  redefinition  of  jobs  both  for  the  non- 
professional and  the  professional  (with  the 
latter  being  released  from  many  nonprofes- 
sional functions  such  as  helping  children  on 
with  their  shoes,  taking  attendance,  etc.) 

The  idea  is  to  provide  people  with  employ- 
ment first  and  diplomas  later  and  to  In- 
troduce training  while  the  workers  are  on 
the  Job  with  concomitant  college  courses 
provided  largely  at  the  job  base.  This  con- 
cept Is  directly  opposite  to  one  of  tbe  most 
popular  ideas  In  America,  namely  that  one 
has  to  obtain  long  years  of  education  before 
he  can  perform  a  meaningful  Job.  The  New 
Careers  concept  stresses  Instead  that  the 
job  be  provided  initially  and  that  training, 
upgrading,  and  added  education  be  built  In. 
It  Is  possible  to  begin,  for  example,  as  a 
teacher's  aide  and  whUe  obtaining  courses 
on  the  Job,  In  the  evening,  and  during  the 
summer,  to  rise  within  a  short  period  of 
time  to  become  an  assistant  teacher,  then 
an  emergency  teacher  (or  associate  teacher) , 
and  ultimately  a  fully  licensed  professional 
teacher.  In  a  plan  being  developed  in  the 
Newark  School  System,  It  Is  proposed  that 
Individuals  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education  go  through  these  steps  while 
working  full  Ume,  obtaining  an  entry  salary 
of  approximately  $4,000  per  year  and  becom- 
ing full  fledged  teachers  in  6  to  6  years. 
Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University  In  New  Jersey 
has  accepted  this  plan  and  has  patterned 
courses  so  that  the  aides  can  enter  new 
careers  while  working  full  time.  They  will 
Introduce  these  courses  in  the  field  (at  the 
Job)   as  weU  as  at  the  University. 

However,  although  it  Is  clear  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nonprofessionals  are 
being  effectively  employed  In  human  services 
In  the  United  States,  a  variety  of  problems 
Is  now  coming  to  the  fore.  While  jobs  have 
been  created,  careers  have  not.  Very  little 
training  and  upgrading  has  been  Instituted 
and  the  tables  of  organization  of  the  agencies 
have  not  been  reorganized  to  develop  hier- 
archical lines  lor  the  nonprofessional  to 
move  upward.  Although  civil  service  re- 
quirements have  been  waived  for  the  entry 
position  in  some  cities  and  States,  new 
career  lines  for  nonprofessionals  have  not 
been  Instituted  in  the  civil  service  system. 
Tiiua  far,  also,  the  security  of  nonprofes- 
sionals has  not  been  clearly  established,  nor 
have  the  new  nonprofeBslonals  been  inte- 
grated in  any  of  the  major  associations  of 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

It  la  noteworthy,  however  that  there  are 
at  present  a  number  of  New  Career  programs 
In  the  process  of  being  developed,  in  cities 
around  the  country — in  Seattle,  New  Haven, 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Washington, 
DC,  Eugene  (Dreg),  and  a  few  community 
colleges  are  Introducing  field  steps  to  be- 
come professionals.  Some  large  universities 
too,  like  New  Tork  University's  "Second 
Chance  University"  are  developing  programs 
for  nonprofessionals  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire rapidly  these  new  careers.  Similarly, 
Yeshlva  University  is  developing  a  health 
career  program  with  attached  college  credit. 
The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  U 
planning  to  hold  a  series  of  regional  confer- 
ences and  a  national  conference  moving  to- 
ward some  type  of  association  or  organiza- 


tion for  nonprofessionals  or  new  concepts 
and  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers is  also  studying  ways  in  which  to  inte- 
grate the  new  manpower  organizationally. 
Training  centers  are  beginning  to  open  lor 
the  training  and  upgrading  of  nonprofes- 
sionals. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  assist  the  development  of  these  various 
projects.  They  are,  In  fact,  requesting  assist- 
ance. There  would  seem  to  be  a  need,  there- 
fore, for  a  basic  center  to  integrate  tbe 
emerging  knowledge  and  provide  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  in  a  variety  of 
areas. 


ISRAEL'S  FUTURE  STILL  GRAVELY 
IMPERILED 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
most  Americans  will  rejoice  at  the  mi- 
raculous military  victory  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  Israel's  future  still  is  gravely  im- 
periled. Arab  leaders  have  continued  to 
give  single  voice  to  their  still  stated  de- 
termination utterly  to  destroy  and  eradi- 
cate the  only  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and 
other  Communist  nations  are  doing  all 
they  can,  short  of  war.  to  support  the 
Arabs. 

They  seek  to  penalize  Israel's  victory 
with  defeat  and  to  reward  Arab  defeat 
with  victory. 

The  vital  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  demand  our  support  of  a 
militarily  defensible  and  economically  vi- 
able State  of  Israel  and  a  lasting  and 
stable  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Because  of  my  firm  conviction  that  it 
Is  in  the  clear  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  support  a  strong,  secure  Israel 
as  a  bastion  of  peace  and  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East,  I  Joined  with  the  public 
officials  and  major  organizations  of  the 
Bronx  In  calling  a  mass  meeting  to  dem- 
onstrate united  Bronx  support  for  Israel 
and  for  a  Just  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  imanlmously  agreed  to  demonstrate 
for  Israel.  I  lu^e  a  vast  outpouring  of 
public  support  for  her  at  the  rally. 

The  weeks  ahead  will  be  critical  for 
Israel  and  world  peace.  The  war  Israel 
won  with  blood  and  valor  on  the  battle- 
fields must  not  be  lost  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  for  Sun- 
day, Jime  25,  at  1:30  pjn.  at  Courthouse 
Square,  at  the  Intersection  of  161st 
Street  and  the  Grand  Concourse  In  the 
Bronx.  The  parade  to  the  meeting  will 
assemble  on  the  Grand  Concourse,  be- 
tween 175th  and  176th  Streets  at  10:30 
a.m. 

Israel  and  the  Arab  nations,  having 
faced  each  other  directly  in  mortal  com- 
bat, should  be  encouraged  again  to  face 
each  other  around  the  conference  table, 
and  to  negotiate  realistically,  the  terms 
of  their  future  coexistence  as  neighbors 
and  friends. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 


tions can  assist  their  rrf)lrth  by  con- 
structive proposals  for  developing  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  entire  region.  The 
potential  for  creative  and  constructive 
thinking  for  development  of  the  area  Is 
vast  and  unlimited.  The  entire  region 
desperately  needs  comprehensive  pro- 
grams in  health,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, drug  and  disease  control, 
water  resources  development,  controlled 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and 
development  of  small  industries.  "This  is 
the  challenge  for  our  country,  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  all  people  who 
seek  a  more  permanent  peace.  This  Is 
the  uniquely  productive  role  which  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
can  play ;  helping  to  bind  up  old  wounds 
and  to  create  a  new  and  better  world  in 
which  Arab  and  Jew  alike  can  live  In 
mutual  acceptance  and  esteem. 


OUR  NEGLECTED  BUND  AND  DEAF 
CmZEINS 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carky]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  In  his  welfare  message  to  the 
Congress  last  February,  stated: 

Among  the  most  tragically  neglected  of  our 
citizens  are  those  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind.  More  than  three  thousand  Americans 
today  face  life  unable  to  see  and  bear.  To 
help  reach  the  deaf-blind  with  the  best  pro- 
grams our  experts  can  devise,  1  recommend 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  establish  such  a  national 
center. 

Up  to  the  present  time  little  has  been 
done  at  the  Federal  level  to  assist  those 
of  our  citizens  who  must  bear  this  most 
extreme  combination  of  physical  handi- 
caps. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  conducted  some 
research  programs  In  this  area  and  ex- 
perimental projects  In  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
But  such  minimal  assistance  In  the  face 
of  this  overwhelming  situation  can  only 
be  regarded  as  inadequate. 

This  burden  must  be  shared  by  a 
hvimanltarian  society.  Unless  something 
is  done  without  delay  we  will  not  have 
the  teachers,  programs  or  the  special 
f8M;illties  required  to  overcome  the  com- 
munication barriers  of  these  young 
people  and  adults  so  they  may  live  In  a 
sighted  and  hearing  world. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  In 
Brooklyn  has  been  urging  the  creation 
of  such  a  center  for  some  time.  This  in- 
stitution has  been  offering  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  extensive  service  to  adult 
deaf-blind  persons  that  exists  In  this 
coimtry,  and  with  the  cooperatlMi  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion had  endeavored  to  extend  those 
services  nationally  to  deaf -blind  Individ- 
uals. 
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The  UH  I  have  Introduced  today  also 
w>nt«lTW  provUloo*  tor  the  pi^wntng  for 
addlttonai  centos  In  order  that  sImDar 
«ervioas  may  be  extmded  to  all  areas  of 
the  country.  Tills  measure  responds  to 
tbe  practical  and  sound  recunmenda- 
tions  made  by  the  President  In  his  mes- 
sa^  oafH^T  this  year. 


June  14.,  1967 


THE  CM»PORTDNrrY  CRUSADE 

lifr.  VIOORITO.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Sir.  Pattxh]  may  ex- 
tend his  z«mazlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Baoom  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SFBAKSl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otajaotian  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  have  launched 
one  of  their  periodic  moves  against  the 
poor,  this  time  disgulstng  It  under  the 
euphemistic  name  of  the  "opportunity 
crusade." 

It  Is  their  latest  effort  to  wreck  the  Na- 
tloa's  anttpoverty  program. 

W«  cannot  permit  them  to  wage  war 
against  the  poor. 

We  cannot  permit  them  to  dismember 
ttie  finest  anttpoverty  program  since  the 
days  of  the  New  DeaL 

We  cannot  permit  them  to  wreck  the 
lahors  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  ranqulsh  poverty,  mlaeiy. 
and  Ignonnee  from  America. 

One  of  the  programs  under  attack  by 
•ome  KepuWIcans  Is  the  Job  Corps.  It  Is 
also  one  at  our  most  socoessf  ul  programs. 

Tte  Job  Corps  Is  trying  to  achieve 
■onieUilng  very  epeclfle  by  operating 
some  118  centers  across  the  NaOon.  One 
Is  located  In  Edtson,  N.J. 

First,  it  Is  trying  to  take  the  deprived 
young  man  or  woman  out  of  their  nega- 
tive etty  environment  and  put  them  into 
a  new  and  better  environment. 

Seecpd.  It  is  trying  to  cultivate  a  de- 
alre  to  learn  and  advance,  away  from  the 
dtetracttons  and  Interruiitlons  of  the 
Kbetto. 

TUrd,  It  is  trying  to  give  the  youth  a 
ew  lease  on  life,  new  skills,  new  read- 
ing and  writing  abilities,  new  interests 
In  occupations  or  subjects  beyond  his 
usual  aoqualntanoe. 

THIS  takes  money,  n  takes  time.  It 
takes  energy.  Tbnan  are  discipline  prob- 
lems. The  Jbb  Corps  centers  are  not 
finishing  schools  for  debutantes.  They 
are  centers  which  take  the  hopekas  and 
hapless  unemployed  school  dropout  and 
try  to  bring  him  toto  the  main  flow  of 
American  life. 

We  have  heard  walls  xA  criticism  about 
the  Job  Corps.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Recent  statistics  diow  that  voan  ttian 
7«  percent  of  the  130.000  enroUees  In  Job 
Cocps  Centers  afaice  19M  have  been 
placed  hi  good  paying  Jobs,  or  have  re- 
tamed  to  school  or  have  entered  the 
military. 

TMs  is  an  exs^ent  success  record.  In 
fact.  I  Itdiric  it  is  fabulous,  considering 
ttie  proUems  whkh  have  had  to  be  faced. 

^le  Job  Corps  Is  today  turning  5,000 
graduates  «  month  from  its  118  centos 


throughout  the  country.  ITie  learning 
rate  of  enndlees  has  tripled.  Tliey  have 
gained  knowtodge  in  skllla,  vocations, 
language  and  mathematics.  They  have 
gained  self-confldenoe. 

Costs  for  Job  C^rps  trainees  have 
dropped. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  this  Nation  has 
begim  paying  attention  to  the  more  than 
one-half  million  young  people  aged  16  to 
21  who  are  out  <rf  school,  out  of  woi*, 
unskilled  and  without  motivation  or. 
IJerhaps,  hotie. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  major  effort  to  sal- 
vage these  young  Americans. 

We  cannot  permit  some  of  these  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  succeed  in  their 
crusade  against  tbe  poor.  We  must  pass 
the  President's  poverty  bills  and  we  must 
keep  faith  with  those  who  look  to  us  for 
help. 

Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  America.  Let 
us  not  lose  faith  in  the  talent — the  im- 
known  and  undeveloped  talent — of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  wait  on  us  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  march  forward  into  tomorrow. 


June  IJt,  1967 
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MIDDLE  EA£T  CRISIS 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooirrri  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objec^n  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objeotlon. 

Mr.  ROONEY  <rf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
ftjeaker,  witti  the  oessa^n  of  flghtfaig 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  most  strenuous 
task  of  all — the  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing peace — faces  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  that 
the  objective  of  peace  discussions  must 
be  to  end  the  constant  border  tensions 
which  have  marked  the  19  years  of  Israel 
indepmdenoe.  A  way  must  be  found  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  to  live  peace- 
fully side  by  side  to  insure  that  the  next 
decade  does  not  bring  a  fourth  outbreak 
<A  war  in  the  Middle  last. 

The  task  ahead  to  ominous.  Deep- 
rooted  Inael  and  Arab  feelings  are  In 
sharp  ocmfllct.  These  feelings  must  be 
soothed  and  the  ooafllcts  erased  If  a 
Middle  East  peace  is  to  be  a  duraUe  one. 
The  objective  will  not  be  achieved  in 
short  order. 

I  know  how  earnestly  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  our  Nation  longs  for  such  a 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  for  the 
preservation  of  Israel's  rights  as  a  free 
and  democratic  nation.  A  recent  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Allentown  Charles 
Kltoe  Lodge  No.  OIC,  B'nai  B'rtth,  is  in- 
dlcathne  of  this  and  I  respectfully  In- 
clude it  in  the  Rxcokd  at  this  polnt: 

Wbereas,  brael  has  bsoome  th«  bastion  of 
democracy  In  tbe  Middle  East;  and 

Where**.  iKmel  baa  teoome  tba  unwar- 
ranted t«rg*t  at  aggrMBlTe  aoti  by  unfriendly 
nations;  and 

Whereas.  t2ie  very  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
democracy  was  tbreatened  by  tbeae  acts; 

Now,  therefore,  be  tt  resolved,  'Hiat  the 
Allentown  Cbaries  Kltae  Lodge  I«o.  BIS  of 
BHal  B'rtth  hereby  urges  the  Hoaormllle  n«d 


B.  Booney.  Member  of  Congress.  15th  Dls- 
trtct,  Pennsylvaaila.  to  support  and  work 
for  the  TTnlted  States'  oommltment  to  the 
free  and  democratic  State  of  Israel  In  order 
to  maintain  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle 
Xast  as  weU  as  protect  Israers  vested  rights 
as  a  free  "atinn 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  reeolutlon  duly 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  XzecuUve  Board 
of  the  Allentown  Charles  Kllce  Lodge  No 
01s.  B'nal  B-rlth.  duly  held  June  6.  IB67 
and  that  It  Is  sUU  In  effect. 

Wltneaa  my  hand  and  seal  this  7th  dav 
of  June,  lfl67. 

JkkoiuB.Fbank, 

Secretary. 

REHABILITATION  CENTER  OP 
GOOD  SHKPHKRD  HOME.  ALLEN- 
TOWN. PA. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  i^ieater.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Rookkt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  P«msylvanla.  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  this  past  weekend  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  participate  In  the  dedication 
of  a  new  rehabilitation  center  of  the 
Oood  Shepherd  Home  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

This  wing  consists  of  a  22-bed  hospital 
and  outpatient  clinic  to  provide  care  and 
treatment  for.  and  to  rehabilitate,  the 
Irtiysically  handicapped.  HeU>  for  the 
physically  handicapped  has  been  the 
purpose  of  Good  Shepherd  Home  since 
its  founding  hi  1908  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
John  Baker. 

The  home  today  is  expanding  to  pro* 
vide  the  most  modem  f«»/illt^^w  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  an 
even  greater  number  of  physically  han- 
dicapped. Sunday's  dedication  of  this 
new  facility  was  a  particularly  happy 
occasion  for  the  present  superintendent 
of  Good  Shepherd  Home,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Conrad  Raker,  son  of  the  home's 
founder. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication,  I  said: 

These  new  facilities  which  we  dedicate  to- 
day win  permit  Oood  Shepherd  Home  to 
broaden  Its  services  to  the  community.  Its 
expanded  r^abOltatlon  seiiloes  will  be 
available  not  only  to  the  disabled  within  the 
Institution  but  also  on  an  out-patient  besU 
to  the  handicapped  In  the  Borroundlng  oom- 
munltles  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  also  will  serve 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  RehaMlttatlon,  the 
Crippled  caxlldren*!  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
engaged  In  treatment,  rehabUltatlon,  and 
research  related  to  spadllc  dlsabmtles. 
Through  these  eooperattve  arrangements, 
the  center  wUl  become  a  focus  tar  evaluation 
and  dlagnoala,  treatment  and  research  for 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Federal  assistance  under  the  Hin- 
Burton  program  and  particularly  the 
Laird  amendments  was  made  available 
to  Good  Shepherd  Home  in  several  areas 
of  the  development  program  just  com- 
pleted. Having  had  an  opportunity  to 
personally  inspect  the  facilities  at  Good 
Shepherd  Home  and  to  see  firsthand  the 
extremely  effective  work  they  are  doing 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped, 


I  am  plesused  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  Federal  assistance  Is  serving  a  very 
worthwhile  purpose  in  this  fine  insti- 
tution.   

LIFTING  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAVEL 
TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Becorj)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  shooting  has  stopped  in  the  Middle 
Esist,  a  dlfllcult  period  of  uncertainty  lies 
ahead.  As  I  stated  last  week,  I  hope  the 
UJS.  Government  will  do  what  it  can  to 
Insist  that  the  parties  directly  Involved, 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  negotiate 
directly  to  achieve  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  State  Department 
should  not  lift  restrictions  on  travel  to 
Israel,  as  well  as  to  those  Arab  States 
that  have  not  broken  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Israel  is  suffering  eco- 
nomic stresses  and  strains  brought  about 
by  the  original  Arab  aggression,  and  sore- 
ly needs  the  foreign  exchange  which 
visitors  from  the  United  States  can  bring. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  want 
to  go  to  Israel  at  this  time.  In  addition 
to  those  with  friends  or  relatives  there, 
others  want  to  help  with  civilian  jobs 
left  undone  because  of  Israel's  mobiliza- 
tion. Finally,  there  are  many  who  are 
anxious  to  go  for  religious  reasons.  For 
the  first  time  in  two  decades,  there  is 
access  for  Jews  to  religious  sites  in  old 
Jerusalem. 

There  may  be  some  danger  involved 
in  such  travel,  but  ttUs  is  a  risk  which 
those  who  wish  to  travel  can  properly  be 
allowed  to  assume.  Travel  to  and  within 
South  Vietnam  would  seem  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  and  yet  there  are  no  restric- 
tions on  civilian  travel  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  travel  restrictions 
to  Israel  and  at  least  some  of  the  Arab 
States  will  be  lifted  within  a  matter  of 
weeks,  long  before  there  is  smy  perma- 
nent settlement.  I  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  move  quickly  and  take 
the  action  now. 


NATURAL  BORN  CITIZEN 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  have  heard  and  read  the 
discussions,  pro  and  con,  regarding  the 
meaning  or  construction  that  should  be 
placed  on  the  phrase,  "natural  bom 
citizen,"  as  used  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Ihniting  eligibility  for  the  office 
of  President. 


This  has  been  a  recurring  discussion, 
as  various  persons,  bom  outside  the 
United  States,  of  U.S.  citizen  parentage, 
have  been  mentioned  as  possible  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  question  is  acain 
current. 

I  have  never  undertaken  to  brief  the 
question,  but  have  read  most  of  the 
papers,  articles,  essays,  and  briefs  that 
have  been  written  about  it  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  including  some  prepared 
prior  to  my  lifetime. 

I  have  just  recently  read  an  unpub- 
lished essay  or  brief  on  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  as  it  may  apply  to  a  current 
prominent  possible  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President,  the  same  having  been 
written  by  the  Honorable  Pinckney  G. 
McEIwee,  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  It  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, and  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  others,  I  would 
incorporate  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  that  it  may  be  easily  avail- 
able for  consideration  with  other  disser- 
tations on  the  subject,  to  shed  whatever 
light  it  merits: 

NATtmAi.  Born  CmziN 

(The  meaning  of  the  term  "Natursil  bom 
citizen"  as  used  in  clause  4,  section  1  of 
Article  n  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  eligibility  for  the  Office 
of  President,  by  Pinckney  G.  McElwee  of 
D.C.  Bar.) 

Mr.  George  Romney,  present  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  In  recent  news  media  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1968.  According 
to  "Who's  Who"  he  was  bom  In  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  on  July  8,  1907.  A  question  exists 
whether  he  woiUd  be  eUg^ible  to  be  Inaugu- 
rated, If  he  should  be  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency because  of  a  specific  requirement  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  President  be  "a  natural  bom  citizen". 
The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  found 
In  advance  of  the  party  nominating  con- 
ventions, not  only  in  respect  to  his  ablUty 
to  serve  If  elected,  but  also  because  of  the 
effect  that  the  existence  of  such  question 
would  have  on  the  outcome  of  an  election. 
If  he  became  the  nominee  of  a  party. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  In  1789.  In  the  4th  clause  of 
section   1   of  Article  n  It  provides: 

"No  person,  except  a  natural  horn  citizen, 
or  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  sbaU 
be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-flve  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  States." 

The  language  used  In  the  Constitution 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the 
English  Common  Law.  As  stated  in  I  Kent's 
Commentaries,  par.  338: 

"It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
made  In  reference  to  the  existence  of  the 
conunon  law.  ...  In  many  cases,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  and  laws  would 
be  InexpUcable  without  reference  to  the  com- 
mon law;  and  the  existence  of  the  common 
law  is  not  only  supported  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  It  la  appealed  to  for  the  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  of  Its  powers." 

It  has  been  frequently  held  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  reference  to  the  common  law.  Moore 
V.  United.  States.  91  US  270  (274).  United 
States  V.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  US  649  (654), 
Smith  V.  Alabama.  124  US  478.  It  was  stated 


in  Moore  v.  United  States  by  Justice  Brad- 
ley in  a  unanimous  opinion,  page  274 : 

"The  language  of  the  Constitution  and  ot 
many  acts  of  Congress  could  not  b«  under- 
stood without  reference  to  the  ooounon  law." 

It  was  stated  in  United  States  v.  Wong 
Kim  Ark  at  page  654 : 

"The  Constitution  ot  the  United  States, 
as  orlglnaUy  adopted,  uses  the  words  'citizen 
of  the  United  States'  and  'natural  born  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States'.  By  the  original 
Constitution,  every  representative  In  Con- 
gress Is  required  to  have  been  'seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States'  and  every 
Senator  to  have  been  'nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States'  and  'no  person  except  a 
natural  bom  citizen  m-  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office 
of  President'.  The  Fourteenth  Article  of 
Aznendment,  besides  declaring  that  'ail  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside'.  .  .  .  The  ConsUtution 
nowhere  defines  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
either  by  way  of  inclusion  nor  of  exclusion, 
except  insofar  as  this  is  done  by  the  affirma- 
tive declaration  that  'aU  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States'.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  common  law,  the  principles  of  history 
of  which  were  famUiarly  known  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  Minor  v.  Bap- 
persett,  21  WaU  162,  Exparte  Wilson.  114 
US  417.  422.  Boyd  V.  United  States,  116  US 
616.  624,  626,  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  US  466. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution,  as  has 
been  weU  said,  oould  not  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  common  law.  1  Kent 
Com.  336.  Bradley,  Jr.  in  Uoore  v.  United 
States.  91  US  270,  274." 

The  cited  provisions  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment had  a  purpose  to  enfranchise  the  re- 
cently freed  negro  slaves,  whether  they  were 
native  born  or  naturalized.  The  purpose  was 
to  make  non-citizens  citizens.  It  did  no  more 
than  establish  citizcTUhip  where  none  previ- 
ously existed.  It  did  not  even  purport  to  make 
a  foreign  bom  citizen  a  natural  bom  one. 

In  Smith  V.  AJabafrM,  124  US  465,  at  page 
478  Justice  Matthews  stated: 

"There  is,  however,  one  clear  exception  to 
the  statement  that  there  is  no  national  com- 
mon law.  The  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  necessarUy 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  its  provisions  are 
framed  in  the  language  of  the  English  Com- 
mon laic,  and  are  to  be  read  in  the  Ught  of 
Its  history." 

According  to  information  fiimlshed  to  me, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  facts  re- 
garding the  birth  and  dtizenship  of  Mr. 
Romney  are  as  follows.  His  grandfather  was 
Miles  Park  Romney.  In  1885  he  left  his  famUy 
in  Arizona  and  moved  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
One  of  his  children  was  Oaskel  R.  Romney, 
born  In  the  United  SUtes  In  1871.  He  did  not 
accompany  his  father  to  Mexico,  but  foUowed 
and  with  the  family  joined  him  In  1887, 
Gaskel  R.  Romney  being  then  16  years  old. 
Gaskel  R.  Romney  was  married  to  Anna  Aure- 
us Pratt  In  Mexico  about  1898.  They  had  4 
ctiildren,  bom  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico:  George,  the  4th  chUd.  being  bom 
there  on  July  8,  1907.  This  famUy  then  moved 
to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  the  6th,  6tb  and  7th 
children  were  born. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr. 
George  Romney  was  born  In  Chihuahua, 
Mexico  of  an  American  bom  father  and  by 
virtue  of  the  birth  and  citizenship  of  his 
father  in  the  United  States,  George  was  born 
with  dual  clUzenship,  being  a  cltiaen  of 
Mexico  by  birth  and  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  birth  automatioaUy  by 
naturalization  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress granting  automatic  naturalization  In 
such  circumstances.  This  type  of  Amerlran 
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citiaenahlp  to  a  qualified  on«  and  require*  an 
election  on  hto  part  upon  arriving  at  hla 
majority,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  tbere- 
after.  In  re  Reed,  8  F  S  800,  State  v.  Jackaon, 
66  A  Ml,  Ludlam  v.  Ludlam,  36  NT  371,  Van 
Dyne  on  Clt.  88.  lir.  Romney  appears  prob- 
ably to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But, 
the  question  under  consideration  U  not  one 
of  simple  citizenship  but  rather,  whether  he 
Is  a  "natural  bom  citizen"  as  prescribed  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  Ck>natltutlon  Itself  does  not  define  the 
term  natural-born  citizen.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  under  the 
common  law,  the  terms  native  born  citizen 
and  natural  bom  citizen  were  synonymotia, 
but,  the  customary  usage  was  to  refer  to  such 
type  of  cltleenshlp  as  "natural  bom"  Instead 
of  "nitlve  born." 

"Hie  words  "natural"  and  "native"  are 
both  derived  from  the  latin  word  "natus" 
meaning  birth.  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
Chapter  X,  defines  natural-bom  subjects  as: 

"Natural-born  subjects  are  such  as  are 
bom  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
England:  that  is.  within  the  llgence.  or,  as  It 
Is  generally  called,  the  allegiance  of  the  king; 
and  aliens,  such  as  are  bom  out  of  It." 

The  first  definition  of  the  word  "natural" 
In  Webster's  Dictionary  is  "of,  from,  or  by, 
birth."  Literally  translated  both  "natural- 
bom  citizen"  and  "native-born  citizen" 
mean  citizen  by  and  from  birth.  Black's  Law 
Dictionary  defines  "native"  as  "a  natural- 
bom  subject  or  citizen  by  birth;  one  who 
owes  his  domicile  or  citizenship  to  the  fact 
of  his  birth  within  the  country  referred  to." 
Black  defines  "natural  bom"  as  "In  English 
law  one  bom  within  the  dominion  of  the 
King."  Black  defines  "naturalize"  as  "to 
confer  citizenship  upon  an  alien;  to  make  a 
foreigner  the  same,  in  regard  to  rlghu  and 
prlvUeges,  as  U  he  were  a  native  citizen  or 
subject."  Bancroft's  History  of  the  XJS. 
(1876)  VI.  xxvl,  27,  states,  "Every  one  who 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  American  soil  was 
a  natural-born  American  citizen." 

Tbere  were  several  naturalization  statutes 
enacted  by  Parliament  which  "declared"  or 
"deemed"  persona  bom  outside  of  the 
dMnlnlons  of  the  King,  whose  parents  were 
subjects,  to  be  subjects.  39  Car  n  Cap.  6 
(1676)  related  to  children  of  subjects  born 
during  "the  late  trouble"  in  foreign  countries 
between  June  IS,  1041  and  ICarch  24.  1660 
and  required  such  person  to  receive  the 
sacrament  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  file  a  certificate  with  a  court.  7  Anne 
Cap  V,  par.  31  (1708)  naturalized  foreign 
bom  protestants  of  natural-bom  subjects  by 
providing  they  shall  be  "deemed"  natural 
born  subjects,  4  O-'-rge  n  Cap  XXI  (1731) 
repeats  the  Act  of  1708  in  7  Anne;  and  again 
In  IS  Oeorge  III  Cap  ai  (1773)  repeats  the 
same  naturalization  act.  All  of  these  statutes 
of  naturalization  demonstrated  that  the 
citizen  by  birth  was  the  genuine  "natural 
bom  citizen."  As  stated  In  Van  Dyne  on 
Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  pp.  32: 

"It  was  almost  universally  conceded  that 
dtlsenshlp  by  birth  In  the  United  States  was 
governed  by  the  principles  of  the  English 
common  law.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
common  law  covered  the  case  of  children 
bom  abroad  to  subjects  of  England.  Statutes 
were  enacted  In  England  to  supply  their 
deficiency.  Hence,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  enact  a  similar  Uw  in  the  United  States 
to  extend  citizenship  to  children  bom  to 
American  parents  out  of  the  United  States." 
SUtutes  11  and  12  of  William  HI.  Cap  6 
(1700-1707)  was  a  statute  to  permit  inheri- 
tance of  children  bom  outside  of  the  King's 
realm  and  dominion  of  his  majesty's  natural 
bom  subjects  as  though  such  children  "had 
been  naturalized  or  natural-born  subjects." 
(See  IfcCreary  v,  Sommervllle.  22  U.S.  3M 
l.c.  SM.  357) . 

Oenerally,  when  we  speak  of  the  English 
Common  Law  we  mean  the  lex  non  scrlpu 
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or  unwritten  law  as  defined  by  Blackstone, 
that  portion  of  the  law  of  England  which  Is 
beised,  not  on  legislative  enactment,  but  on 
immemorial  usage  and  the  general  consent 
of  the  people.  Levy  v.  McCartee.  31  US  f6 
Pet)  102.  As  stated  in  the  latter  case.  "It  Is 
too  plain  for  argument,  tihat  the  common  law 
is  here  spoken  of.  in  Ifis  appropriate  sense, 
as  the  'unwritten  law  of  the  land,  independ- 
ent of  statutory  enactments.' "  In  Bouvler 
Law  Dictionary  it  is  sUted  In  respect  to 
common  law,  "Those  principles,  usages,  and 
rules  of  action  applicable  to  the  government 
and  security  of  persorte  and  of  property, 
which  do  not  rest  for  their  authority  upon 
any  express  or  positive  declaration  of  the  will 
of  the  legislature."  Citing  1  Kent  Com.  439. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English 
common  law  did  not  become  the  common 
law  of  the  United  SUtee.  But,  the  English 
common  law  is  ref  srred  to  In  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  language  used  by  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution  whn  were  familiar  with 
lU  terminology.  Thus.  In  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "natural-bora  citizen," 
as  used  in  the  ConstltiiUon,  we  should  in- 
quire what  the  language  meant  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  convention,  and 
not  what  the  English  common  law  and  sta- 
tutory law  was  in  all  of  lu  ramifications  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  citizenship.  It  is  clear 
that  under  the  English  common  law  this 
term  "natural  born"  meant  "native  born", 
i.e.  within  the  realm  and  dominion  of  the 
King.  While  naturalization  and  other  acts  of 
Parliament  had  afforded  to  foreign  born  alien 
children  of  English  parentage  certain  rights 
to  citizenship  and  Inheritance  by  being 
"deemed"  to  be  "natural  bom  "  (I.e.  "deemed" 
native  born  when  not  so  born ) .  still,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  genuine  "natural-born" 
citizens  were  the  "native-born"  citizens.  It 
was  this  genuine  "native-born"  citizen 
(rather  than  one  who  was  not,  but  by  act  of 
Parliament  was  "deemed"  to  be)  to  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  referred 
when  they  used  the  term  "natural-born 
citizens"  OS  one  of  the  (Salifications  for  the 
President.  The  English  common  law  is  ex- 
plained in  deUll  in  Calvlns  case,  7  Coke  1. 

In  Wong  Foong  v.  U.S..  69  P  2d  681,  the 
court  said:  "Under  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land a  child  bom  abroad  of  a  father  who  Is 
a  subject  of  England  does  not  become  a 
Citizen  of  England."  And  in  Weedin  v.. Chin 
Bow.  274  US  657,  l.c.  963,  the  court  said 
"under  the  common  lav  which  applied  in 
this  country,  the  children  of  citizens  bom 
abroad  were  not  citizens,  but  aliens." 

In  Doe  V.  Jones.  4  TJl.  800,  308,  100  Reprint 
1031,  Lord  Kenyon  stated: 

"The  character  of  a  natural-born  subject, 
anterior  to  any  of  the  statutes,  was  inciden- 
tal to  birth  only;  whatever  were  the  situa- 
tions of  his  parents,  the  being  bom  in  the 
allegiance  of  the  King,  ccostltuted  a  natural- 
born  subject." 

Sheddlns  v.  Patrick,  1  Macg  535,  l.c.  611 
(House  of  Lords)  The  Lord  Chancellor 
stated: 

"I  need  not  state  to  your  Lordship  that, 
Independently  of  statute,  everyone  bom 
abroad  is  an  alien.  I  state  the  propoeiUon 
too  generally,  because  the  children  of  Am- 
bassadors and  some  other  persons  were  ex- 
cepted; but  as  a  general  proposition,  all  per- 
sons born  abroad  were  aliens.  That  state  of 
law  was  Interferred  with  first  by  a  very 
early  statute.  ...  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
it  was  enacted  by  statute,  passed  for  'nat- 
urallzatlng  foreign  protestanU'  that  children 
of  all  natural-born  subjects  l)orn  out  of  the 
llgence  of  his  majesty  should  be  'deemed,' 
'adjudged'  and  'taken'  to  be  natural-born 
subjects  of  his  Kingdom." 

The  case  In  re  Guerlft  (Queen's  Bench), 
37  Weekly  Reporter  269,  (Peb.  3,  1880)  dealt 
with  the  term  "natiu-al-bom"  in  the  Extradi- 
tion Act  of  Parliament  and  the  term  "native- 
bom"  In  an  extradition  treaty  with  Prance. 


It  was  contended  by  Ouerln  that  a  person 
born  abroad  of  British  parents  was  a  "nat- 
ural-born" BrltUh  subject  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  extradition  treaty  with  Prance 
Sir  Alfred  Wills.  Judge,  speaking  for  the 
Court  stated : 

"The  first  question  in  this  case  In  logical 
order  Is  whether  Ouerln  is  a  person  to  whom 
the  extradition  treaty  with  Prance  applies; 
and  that  depends  on  whether  he  can  bring 
himself  within  the  exception  which  says 
that  "native-born  or  naturalized  subjects' 
are  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  treaty 
The  onus  of  proving  that  he  comes  within  the 
exception  lies  on  the  prisoner.  Now  there 
are  only  two  methods  in  which  a  person, 
other  than  a  temporary  resident  in  the 
kingdom,  can  acquire  status  as  a  British 
subject;  viz.  by  naturalization  or  by  reason 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  I  am  un- 
able to  draw  any  diatiriction  between  the  ex- 
pression 'natural-born'  used  in  the  Extradi- 
tion Act  and  'native  bom'  used  in  the  treaty. 
It  imeans  a  person  toho  is  a  natitte  by  reason 
Of  the  circumstancei  df  M$  birth." 

In  Dicey's  ConfUcts  of  Law  (1896)  It  is 
stated:  (pp.173). 

"Natural-born  subject"  means  a  British 
subject  who  has  become  a  British  subject 
at  the  moment  of  birth. 

"A  naturalized  British  subject  means  any 
British  subject  who  is  not  a  natural -born 
British  subject,  (pp  175)  Rule  22.  Subject 
to  the  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned,  any 
person  who  (whatever  the  nationality  of  his 
parents)  is  born  within  the  British  domin- 
ions is  a  natural-born  British  subject." 

In  the  "comment"  which  followed  it  was 
stated: 

"This  rule  contains  the  leading  principle 
of  English  law  on  the  subject  of  British  na- 
tionality. 'Allegiance  Is  the  Ue,  or  llgamen, 
Which  binds  the  subject  to  the  JClng.  In  re- 
turn for  that  protection  which  the  King  af- 
fords the  subject'.  But  every  person  born 
within  British  dominions  does,  with  rare  ex- 
ception, enjoy  at  birth,  the  protection  of  the 
Crown.  Hence,  subject  to  such  exceptions. 
every  child  born  within  the  British  domin- 
ions is  born  'under  the  llgence'  as  the  ex- 
pression goes,  of  the  Crown,  and  is  at  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth  a  British  sub- 
ject; he  is,  m  other  words,  a  natural-born 
subject." 

The  exceptions  mentioned  are  thote  whose 
fathers  are  alien  enemies  or  ambassadors  or 
diplomatic  agents. 

In  the  case  of  Lynch  v.  Clarke.  I  Sandf. 
583,  N.Y.),  the  Vtce-Chancellor  sUted  that 
he  entertained  no  doubt  "that  every  person 
bom  within  the  dominion  and  allegiance  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  the  situation  of 
his  parents,  was  a  natural  bom  citizen."  He 
added  that  "this  was  the  general  understand- 
ing of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  univer- 
sal Impression  of  the  public  mind." 

In  the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happersett  In  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  88  US  (21  Wall)  162, 'the 
court  said : 

"The  Constitution  does  not  In  words,  say 
who  shall  be  natural  born  citizens.  Resort 
must  be  had  elsewhere  to  ascertain  that.  At 
common  law  with  the  nomenclature  of 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
familiar,  it  was  never  doubted  that  all  chil- 
dren born  in  a  country  of  parents  who  were 
its  citizens  became  themselves  upon  their 
birth,  citizens  also.  These  were  natives,  or 
natural  bom  citizens  as  distinguished,  from 
aliens  and  foreigners.  Some  authorities  go 
further  and  Include  as  citizens  children  born 
within  the  jurisdiction  without  reference  to 
the  citizenship  of  their  parents.  As  to  this 
class  there  have  been  doubti.  but  never  as  to 
the  first.  Por  the  purppse  of  this  class  it  is 
not  necessary  to  solve  these  doubts.  It  is  suf- 
ficient f&r  everything  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider that  all  children  born  of  citizen  parents 
withlh  the  Jurisdiction  are  themselves  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  60  U.S.  303,  l.c. 
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676  In  hto  Bepamte  c^rfnlon.  Justice  Curtis 
stated: 

"The  first  aectlon  of  the  second  Article  of 
the  Conatltutl<Mi  used  language  "a  natural 
bom  citizen."  It  thus  assumes  that  citizen- 
ship may  be  acquired  by  birth.  Undoubtedly, 
this  language  of  the  Constitution  was  used 
In  reference  to  that  principle  of  public  law. 
well  understood  In  this  country  at  the  time 
of  the  ad<q>tion  of  the  Constitution,  which 
referred  citizenship  to  the  place  of  birth. 

The  fourth  clause  of  section  8  of  Article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  Congress  authority  "to  establish  an 
uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization  .  .  .",  and 
Congress  has  estabUsbed  and  frequently 
amended  uniform  rules  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  children  bom  outside  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  (i.e.  aliens)  In  Sec- 
tion 1401  et  seq.  of  Title  8,  U.S.  Code.  To 
many  it  has  granted  automatic  naturaliza- 
tion, provided  timely  advantage  Is  taken  of 
the  rights  by  the  person  concerned.  Exam- 
ples of  these  were  persons  whose  fathers 
were  citizens,  later  (1934)  persona  of  whom 
either  of  the  parents  were  citizens  (not  in- 
cluding Illegitimates),  and  still  later  (1952) 
Illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  were 
citizens.  To  other  aliens  having  no  citizen 
pairents  the  process  of  nattirallzatlon  re- 
quired an  application  to  and  order  of  a  fed- 
eral court.  But,  whether  the  naturalization 
be  automatic  due  to  citizen  parentage  or  by 
court  decree  for  others,  the  fact  remained 
that  for  all  persons  bom  outside  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  a  naturalization 
by  authority  of  Congress  has  been  required 
in  order  to  become  a.  citizen.  Native  bom 
citizens  hold  citizenship  by  birth.  VS.  v. 
Wong  Kim  Ark,  Supra. 

In  a  recent  case  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
(Montana  v.  Kennedy,  Attorney  General,  366 
U.S.  308)  it  was  held  that  the  petitioner  was 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  despite  the 
fact  that  bis  mother  was  a  native  bom  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  the 
holding  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  petitioner  La  England  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress only  authorized  automatic  naturaliza- 
tion for  a  person  whose  father  was  a  native 
bom  citizen,  but  not  a  person  whose  mother 
had  been  a  native  bom  citizen.  The  Act  of 
Congress  was  amended  to  Include  children 
of  a  mother  toho  tiad  lost  her  citizenship  on 
March  2,  1907  (Montana  v.  Kennedy,  supra) 
and  again  In  1934  (48  Stat  797)  to  Include 
children  of  any  native  born  mothers. 

In  vs.  V.  Wong  Kim  Ark.  169  VS.  at  page 
655,  the  court  said : 

"The  /undawientol  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law  with  regard  to  English  nationality 
was  birth  within  the  allegiance,  also  calling 
'llgealty,'  'obedience.'  "faith."  or  "power"  of 
the  King.  "The  principle  embraced  all  persons 
bom  within  the  King's  allegiance  and  sub- 
ject to  his  protection.  Such  allegiance  and 
protection  were  mutual — as  expressed  in 
the  maxim,  protectl  trahlt  subjectlonem, 
et  BUbjectlo  protectionem — and  were  not  re- 
stricted to  natural-born  subjects  and  nat- 
uralized subjects,  or  to  those  who  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance;  but  were  predlcable 
of  aliens  In  amity,  so  long  as  they  were  with- 
in the  kingdom.  Children,  bom  in  England, 
of  such  aliens,  were  therefore  natural-bom 
subjects.  But  the  children,  born  within  the 
realm  of  foreign  ambassadors,  or  the  children 
of  alien  enemies,  born  during  and  within 
their  hostile  occupation  of  part  of  the  King's 
dominions,  were  not  natural-born  subjects, 
because  not  bom  toithin  the  allegiance,  the 
obedience  or  the  power,  or,  as  u>ould  be  said 
to  this  day,  uiithin  the  furisdiction  of  the 
King."  (Thus,  a  child  bom  in  Mexico  of 
English  parents  was  not  a  natural-bom 
subject,  despite  his  automatic  naturalization 
by  Ac  t  of  Parliament) .  Later  in  the  same 
opinion  (l.c.  658)  the  court  said:  "It  thiis 
clearly  appears  that  by  the  law  of  England 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  beginning  before 
the  settlement  of  this  country,   and  con- 


tinuing to  the  present  day,  aUena,  whUe  re- 
siding In  the  dominions  posseaaed  by  the 
Crown  of  England,  were  within  the  allegi- 
ance, the  obedience,  the  faith  or  loyalty,  the 
protection,  the  power,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
English  Sovereign;  and  therefore  every  child 
bom  in  England  of  alien  parents,  was  a  nat- 
ural bom  eubject,  unless  the  child  of  an 
ambaseador  or  other  diplomatic  agent  of  a 
foreign  state,  or  an  alien  enemy  In  hostile 
occupation  of  the  place  where  the  child  was 
bom. 

"The  same  rule  was  In  force  In  all  of  the 
English  Colonies  upon  this  continent  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  in  the  United  States  afterwards, 
and  continues  to  prevail  under  the  Consti- 
tution as  originally  established." 

The  same  ruling  upholding  American  cit- 
izenship of  children  bom  In  the  United 
States  are  found  in  9  Op  Atty  Oen  373,  and 
10  Op  Atty  Oen  328,  394,  396. 

The  Act  of  March  26,  1790  (1  Stat  103)  pro- 
vides In  pp  104:  "And  the  children  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  may  be  born 
beyond  the  seas,  or  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  as  natural- 
born  citizens." 

In  OsborTi  v.  Bank,  22  US  (9  Wheat)  738, 
I.e.  837,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 

"A  naturalized  citlzer.  is  Indeed  made  a 
citizen  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  but  the 
Act  does  not  proceed  to  give,  to  regulate,  or 
to  prescribe  his  capacities.  He  becomes  a 
member  of  the  society,  possessing  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  citizen,  and  standing,  in 
the  view  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing 
of  a  native.  The  Constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  enlarge  or  abridge  those 
rights.  The  simple  power  of  the  national  leg- 
islature. Is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
exhausts  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  individual. 
The  Constitution  then  takes  him  up.  and, 
among  other  rights,  extends  to  him  the  ca- 
pacity of  Bxilng  In  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  precisely  under  the  same  circum- 
stance under  which  a  native  Ofilght  sue.  He 
is  distinguishable  in  nothing  from  a  native 
citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
makes  the  distinction.  The  law  makes  none." 

Thus  the  Act  of  Iilarch  26,  1790  would  be 
unconstitutional  If  It  attempted  to  enlarge 
the  rights  of  a  naturalized  citizen  to  l>e  equal 
to  those  of  natural-born  citizens  under  the 
Constitution. 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  change  or  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  means  of  definitions  of  languages 
used  in  the  Constitution  so  as  to  mean  some- 
thing different  than  Intended  by  the  framers 
(amendments  being  governed  by  Article  V) 
an  argument  might  be  advanced  to  the  effect 
that  the  use  of  Identical  language  by  Con- 
gress substantially  contemporaneously  might 
be  considered  in  later  years  by  a  court  to 
refiect  the  same  meaining  of  the  same  words 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  and 
under  tliis  argument  to  attach  Importance 
to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  26,  1790 
(1  Stat  103). 

This  argument  fades  away  when  it  is  found 
that  this  act  used  the  term  "natural-bom" 
through  Inadvertence  which  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  English  Naturalization  Act 
(13  Oeo.  m.  Cap  21  (1773))  as  a  pattern 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  (as  stated  by 
Van  Dyne)  to  enact  a  similar  law  in  the 
United  E'ates  to  extend  citizenship  to  for- 
eign-bom children  of  American  parents.  In 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
naturalization  bill  of  a  committee  composed 
of  Thomas  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas 
Tudor  Tucker  of  South  Carolina  and  Andrew 
Moore  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Edamus  Burke  of 
South  Carolina  stated,  "The  case  of  the  chil- 
dren of  American  parents  bom  abroad  ought 
to  be  provided  for,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  English  parents  In  the  12th  year  of  Wil- 
liam UI."  (See  pp  1121,  Vol  1  (Peb.  4,  1700) 


of  AwT»«^i«  ta  Congreaa.)  The  propoMd  bill 
was  then  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Hartley,  Tucker  and  Moore,  and  a  n«w  bill 
containing  the  provision  In  recpect  to 
forelgn-bom  children  of  American  parentage 
was  Included,  using  the  Anen<-Aii  phrase 
"shall  be  considered  as  natural  bom  citi- 
zens." Manifestly,  Mr.  Burke  bad  given  the 
wrong  refuence  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  12th  year  of  William  IH  which  was  an 
inheritance  law.  But,  it  was  a  naturalization 
bUl  and  the  reference  to  the  English  acts 
shows  the  origin  of  tlie  Inadvertent  error  in 
xislng  the  term  natural-bom  citizen  instead 
of  plain  ""citizen"  came  from  copying  the 
English  Naturalization  Act. 

Mr.  James  Madlaon,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
had  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  terms 
of  eligibility  for  the  President,  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  HouJse,  together  with 
Samuel  Dexter  of  MasBachuaetta  and  "niomas 
A.  Cames  of  Oeorgla  when  the  matter  of  the 
uniform  naturalization  act  was  considered 
In  1795.  Here  the  falae  inference  which  such 
language  might  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
President  was  noted,  and  the  Committee 
sponsored  a  new  naturalization  bill  which 
deleted  the  term  "natiual-bom*"  from  the 
Act  of  179S.  (1  Stat  414)  Hie  same  error  was 
never  repeated  in  any  subsequent  naturaliza- 
tion act. 

The  Act  of  1795  provides: 

"The  children  of  citizens  bom  outside  of 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  con«idered  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

In  1802,  when  Congress  repealed  entirely 
the  law  of  1790,  it  enacted  that  "the  children 
of  persons  who  now  are,  or  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall,  although 
bom  outside  of  the  limits  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States"  (2  stat  153). 
(R.S.  1993)  This  was  followed  by  the  Act 
of  1856  (10  Stat  604)  which  repealed  the  Act 
of  1802. 

Congress,  In  Its  exclusive  control  ot  nat- 
uralization, could  make  any  person  born 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States  a 
citizen,  either  automatically  or  by  pursuit 
of  a  proper  court  proceeding;  but,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  Congress  in  its  control 
of  naturalization  to  alter  the  fact  of  place 
of  birth  to  make  a  foreign  bom  child  a  "nat- 
ural-bom" citizen  as  described  In  clause 
4,  section  1  of  Article  n  of  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  become  thereby  eligible  to  become 
the  President. 

In  United  States  v.  Perkins.  17  P  8  117,  the 
syllabus  reads: 

"Child  bom  in  England  of  mother  who  had 
been  bom  In  United  States,  and  had  married 
Englishman  in  England,  held  not  a  "natural 
bom  cltl2ien.'  within  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  whether  child  became 
citizen  at  birth  by  reason  of  mother's  citizen- 
ship or  by  her  subsequent  repatriation 
(Cable  Act.  8  U.S.CA.  tS  9,  10,  367-370;  8 
U.S.C-A.  t{  6  and  note.  7,  8,  309c(a);  Rev.  St 
I  1993;  Convention  with  Oreat  Britain  May 
13, 1870.  art.  1, 16  Stat.  775) ." 

And  the  text  of  the  opinion  on  page  179 
reads: 

"But  I  think  it  is  immaterial,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  instant  suit,  whether  petitioner 
became  an  American  citizen  at  his  birth  by 
reason  of  his  mother's  citizeruhip  or  later 
by  means  of  the  repatriation  of  his  mother. 
I  do  not  think  the  authorities  sustain  his 
claim  that  he  is  a  natural-bom  citizen 
within  the  meaninfi  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  either  of  section  1,  clause  4, 
or  article  2.  that  'No  person  except  a  natural 
bom  citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of 
President,'  or  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, that  'All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction    thereof,    are    citizens    of    the 
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United  StatM  and  of  the  State  wbereln  they 
reatdB." 

In  tbe  caae  of  United  States  v.  Wong  TCim 
Ark,  100  VJB.  040.  at  p««e  688,  18  8.  Ct.  466, 
473,  42  L  «d  80,  It  waa  said:  "Tbla  aentenee 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  la  declarat<^ 
of  existing  rlghta,  and  afflrmatlve  of  exlat- 
Ing  law,  as  to  each  of  the  quallflcatlona 
therein  expreased — 'bom  In  the  United 
Statea,*  'naturalized  in  the  United  States' 
and  'subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof — 
In  short,  as  to  everything  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  citizenship  by  facts  occurring 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  has  not  touched  the  acqutaiticm  of  citizen- 
ship by  being  bom  abroad  of  American 
parents;  and  lias  left  that  subfect  to  be 
regtilated,  as  it  had  always  been,  by  Conpress, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  pouter  conferred  by  the 
CoTtttitution  to  establish  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization."  And  again  on  page  702, 
"Cltlaenahlp  by  naturalization  can  only  be 
acquired  by  naturalization  under  the  au- 
thority and  In  the  forms  of  law.  But  citizen- 
ship by  birth  is  established  by  the  mere  fact 
of  birth  under  the  circumstances  defined  In 
the  Constitution.  Every  person  bom  in  the 
Vntted  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  becomes  at  once  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  needs  no  naturalization. 
A  person  bom  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  can  only  become  a  citizen  by 
being  naturalized,  either  by  treaty,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory,  or 
by  authority  of  Congress,  exercised  by  declar- 
ing certain  classes  of  persons  to  be  citizens, 
aa  in  the  enactments  conferring  citizenship 
upon  foreign-bom  children  of  citizens,  or  by 
enabling  foreigners  mdlTldually  to  become 
citizens  by  proceedings  in  the  Judicial  tri- 
bunals, aa  in  the  ordinary  proTlsions  of  the 
naturalization  acts."  Petitioner  claims  that 
these  statements  are  mere  dicta  aa  applied 
to  his  claim  and  not  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. But  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case 
went  fully  Into  the  whole  question  of 
citizenship  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  this 
court  could  not  Ignore  the  carefully  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
if  this  court  should  differ  from  that  opin- 
ion. Alao  see  Sch&utus  v.  Attorney  General, 
46  P  8  01,  l.c.  67. 

In  state  v.  Rhodes  (C.C.  Ky.)  27  Fed.  Caa 
78S.  879  (1886).  Jxistice  Swayne  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"All  persons  bom  in  the  allegiance  of  the 
king  ore  natural  bom  subjects,  and  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  allegiance  of  the  United 
States  are  natural  bom  citizens.  Birth  and 
allegiance  go  together.  Such  is  the  rule  of 
common  law,  and  it  Is  the  common  law  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  England." 

In  Rawle'a  view  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee,  page  86.  it  Is  steted: 

"■very  peiaon  bom  v>ithin  the  United 
Statea.  its  territories  or  districts,  whether  the 
parenta  are  citizens  or  aliens,  is  a  natural 
bom  citizen  within  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  entitled  to  all  rights  and 
prtvllegas  appertaining  to  that  capacity." 

In  Luria  v.  United  States,  231  US  9,  in  a 
unanlmoua  dedalon  Justice  Van  Deventer. 
speaking  for  the  court,  at  page  22,  stated: 

"Under  our  Constitution,  a  naturalized 
citizen  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
native  citizen  in  all  respects,  save  that  of 
eUgilrtUty  to  the  Presidency."  Cited  with  ap- 
proval by  Justice  Frankfurter  In  Baumgart- 
ner  va.  U.S.  82a  U.S.  673. 

In  Knauer  v.  United  States,  328  U.S.  654, 
In  a  separate  opinion,  at  page  677.  Justice 
Rutledge  stated: 

"I  do  not  find  warrant  In  the  Constitution 
for  believing  that  it  contemplates  two  classes 
of  citizens,  excepting  only  for  two  purposes. 
One  Is  to  provide  how  citizenship  shall  be 
acquired.  Conat.  Art.  1.  p.  8;  Amend  XIV. 
p.  1.  the  other  to  determine  the  eligibility 
for  the  presidency.  The  latter  U  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  charter  expressly  ex- 


cludes the  naturalized  citizen  from  any  right 
or  privilege  the  native  bom  possesses." 

In  Husar  v.  United  States,  26  F  2d  847.  In 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  9th  Cir- 
cuit the  court  stated : 

"True,  there  Is  no  express  requirement 
that  the  United  Statee  District  Attorney  for 
China  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Nor,  BO  far  as  we  have  beeb  able  to  discover, 
la  there  such  express  requirement  respecting 
any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting only  the  President  and  members  of 
Congress.  (Const.  US  Art  2,  par  1.  subd  5); 
and  these  constitutional  provisions  were  for 
the  apparent  purpose,  not  of  Insuring 
against  alien  office  holding,  but  requiring 
American  birth  in  the  one  ca.ie  and  pre- 
scribed periods  of  citizenship  in  the  other 
two." 

A  child  born  in  a  foreign  country  of  Amer- 
ican parents  may  claim  United  States  citizen- 
ship at  majority.  In  Re  Heed,  6  FS  800 — It 
required  an  election  on  his  part  when  he 
attained  his  majority.  State  v.  Jackson,  79 
Vt.  604,  65  A  667. 

In  1854  an  article  appeared  In  2  Am  Law 
Reg.  P  193,  which  pointed  out  among  other 
things  that,  due  to  the  language  of  the  Act 
of  1802,  all  children  of  American  families 
"bom  in  a  foreign  countrf"  are  aliens.  This 
article  resulted  In  the  paaeage  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1855  (10  Stat  604)  which  repealed 
the  act  of  1802  (2  Stat  153 1.  Had  Mr. 
Romney  been  bom  between  1802  and  1855 
he  wouH.  not  even  be  a  dtlzen  through  his 
father. 

In  the  case  of  Ludlow  V.  Ludlow,  26  NT 
366,  84  Am.  D  193,  the  sole  Issue  was  one  of 
citizenship  in  order  to  be  able  to  inherit  real 
estate  in  New  York  state.  In  the  opimon 
Judge  Selden  uses  the  term  "natural  bom 
citizen"  on  two  occasions.  A  careful  reading 
in  the  second  Instance  shows  that  he  was 
using  the  word  "natural"  in  the  sense  of 
"native"  wherein  he  said  "among  the  facts 
found  by  the  court  are  the  following,  viz: 
"That  Richard  L.  Ludlow,  the  father  of  said 
Maximo  M.  Ludlow  and  at  the  plalntlir,  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1822,  voluntarily 
expatriated  himself  from  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  a  natural  bom  citizen  tor  the 
purpoee  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident 
of  Lima,  In  Peru,  South  America,  and  of 
establishing  his  permanent  donalclle  there." 
As  the  case  shows  that  Richard  L.  Ludlow 
was  bom  in  the  United  States  in  1804  the 
use  of  the  term  "natural  born"  meant  na- 
tive bom. 

In  U.S.  V.  Fisher.  48  P  S  7.  the  court  said: 

"A  naturalized  citizen,  broadly  speaking, 
enjoys  all  of  the  rights  of  the  native  citizen, 
except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the 
distinction.  Const,  rt.  2,  par  1,  cl  4  and  this 
constitutional  exception  is  limited  alone  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States." 

In  Elk  V.  Wilkins,  112  U3  at  page  101.  Jus- 
tice Gray  said: 

"The  distinction  between  citizenship  by 
birth  and  citizenship  by  naturalization  1b 
clearly  marked  in  the  provlalons  of  the  Con- 
etitutlon  by  which  'no  person,  except  a 
"natural  bom"  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  tlma  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  the  President;'  and  'the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization' ". 

In  2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution 192,  reference  is  made  to  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  Ist  section  of  article  n.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  says  Mr.  Ban- 
croft : 

"One  question  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
president  was  among  the  last  decided.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  August,  the  Committee 
of  Detail,  fixing  the  requisite  age  of  the 
president  at  thirty-five,  on  their  own  motion, 
and  for  the  first  time  required  only  that  the 
president  should  be  a  citizen  at  the  United 


States,  and  should  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  them  for  ttoenty-one  years.  On  the  fourth 
of  September,  the  Conunlttee  of  States,  who 
were  charged  with  all  unfinished  business, 
limited  the  years  of  residence  to  fourteen. 
It  was  then  objected  that  no  number  of  years 
could  properly  prepare  a  foreigner  for  that 
place;  but,  as  men  of  other  lands  had  spilled 
their  blood  In  the  cause  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  assisted  at  every  stage  of  the  forma- 
tion of  their  Institutions,  on  the  seventh  of 
September,  It  was  unanimously  settled  that 
foreign-born  residents  of  fourteen  years  who 
shall  be  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  are  eligible  to  the  Office 
of  the  President."  (Corroboration  for  the 
statements  of  Bancroft  are  to  be  found  In 
Vol  5  of  Johatban  Elliott's  "Madison  Papers," 
pages  462,  507,  512  and  521,  and  In  Vol.  3 
of  Henry  D.  OUpln's  "Madison  Papers"  pages 
1398,  1437  and  1516) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a 
distinction  was  made  between  natural-born 
citizens  and  foreign-bom  citizens.  The  very 
exception  made  as  to  foreign-born  citizens 
who  were  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  proves  conclusively 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  limit  eligibility  for  all  others  to  native- 
born  citizens.  There  was  no  Act  then  mak- 
ing a  foreign  born  child  a  citizen. 

"I'he  word  Inhabitant  means  "a  permanent 
resident."  The  substitution  of  natural-born 
citizens  took  the  place  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  21  years.  Manifestly,  the  meaning 
of  the  Committee  of  States  that  "no  number 
of  years  could  properly  prepare  a  foreigner 
for  that  place"  may  properly  be  translated 
to  mean  that  being  an  inhabitant  in  the 
United  States  for  all  of  the  years  of  the  life 
of  the  individual  concerned  was  not  suffi- 
cient. What  then  is  to  be  concluded  that 
they  meant  to  say  when  they  used  the  lan- 
guage that  the  President  shall  be  a  "natural- 
bom  citizen."  Is  not  the  proper  conclusion 
that  if  a  lifetime  of  inhabitance  is  insuffi- 
cient, native  birth  was  contemplated?  Sup- 
pose a  candidate  for  President  be  60  years 
old.  Could  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
contemplate  a  foreign  birth  of  a  German 
mother  and  American  father  and  continuous 
foreign  residence  for  46  years  so  long  as  the 
last  14  years  were  in  residence  of  the  United 
States,  merely  because  a  parent  of  the  for- 
etgn-born  candidate  happened  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  If  a  lifetime  of  inhabitance 
was  not  sufficient?  It  seems  apparent  that 
the  Committee  was  trying  to  establish  an 
eligibility  requirement  of  a  far  greater 
degree  than  21  years  inhabitance — and  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  residence  re- 
quirement to  14  years.  Could  this  Increased 
requirement  be  satisfied  by  a  foreign  birth 
and  foreign  rearing  until  the  character, 
patrlotiam  and  loyalty  qualities  were  firmly 
fixed  by  the  46  years-foreign  residence  to  be 
followed  by  only  14  years'  residence  in  the 
United  States  from  a  mere  American  par- 
entage? It  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
answers  itself — that  "natm-al  bom  citizen' 
meant  "native  born  citizen."  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  attached 
such  importance  to  American  parentage  of 
a  foreign  bom  and  reared  person  when  a 
lifetime  of  Inhabitance  (permanent  resi- 
dence)  was  considered  insufficient. 

I  do  not  find  in  court  decisions  and  legal 
literature  of  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  any  ref- 
erence to  "native-bom,"  when  reference  is 
made  to  a  native  bom  citizen  or  subject. 
The  word  Invariably  used  waa  "natural- 
bom."  As  an  example,  a  "denizen"  was  an 
"alien-born"  person  who  had  obtained  a 
denlzenation  by  gift  of  the  King,  (I.e.  let- 
ters patent  to  make  him  an  English  subject) . 
This  patent  was  the  exercise  of  a  high  royal 
prerogative.  Naturalization  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  Parliament.  A  denizen  could 
take  and  hold  lands  by  purchase  or  devise — 
which  an  alien  could  not  do;  but  could  not 


take  title  by  Inheritance.  The  children  bom 
before  deiUzenatlon  could  not  inherit  from 
him,  but  those  bom  afterwards  could  m- 
herlt.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  1  Black- 
stone  C<xnm.  374  in  conmienting  on  the 
denizen  he  says,  "A  denizen  Is  a  kind  of 
middle  state,  between  an  alien  and  a  natu- 
ral-bom subject,  and  partakes  of  both." 
Note  that  he  does  not  use  native-bom  sub- 
ject, as  this  term  Is  now  used.  The  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural-born  citizen,  not  native-bom  citi- 
zen. See  Fries  Case  9  Fed  Case  126,  Case  No. 
6126  and  Colllngwood  v.  Pace,  1  Ventrles 
(Eng.)  419. 

Mr.  Binney,  in  the  second  edition  of  a 
paper  on  the  Allenlgenae  of  the  Umted 
States,  printed  in  pamphlet  at  Philadelphia 
with  a  preface  bearing  his  signature  and  the 
date  of  December  1,  1853,  on  page  22.  said: 
"The  right  of  citizenship  never  descends 
in  a  legal  sense,  either  by  the  conunon  law, 
or  under  the  conunon  nattu-allzation  acts. 
It  is  incident  to  birth  in  the  country,  or  it 
is  given  personally  by  statute.  TTie  child  of 
an  alien.  If  born  in  the  country,  is  as  much 
a  citizen  as  the  natural- bom  child  of  a 
citizen,  and  by  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. See  Amer.  Law  Register  for  Feb.  1854 
2  Amer.  haw  Reg.  193,  203,  204." 

The  comparison  was  made  to  alien  and 
natural  born,  not  native   bom. 

To  a  letter  written  in  New  York  by  John 
Jay  to  Oeorge  Washington,  President  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  on  July  25,  1787  has 
been  attributed  the  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution requiring  that  the  President  shall  be 
a  "natural-born  citizen."  This  letter  said: 

"Pennlt  me  to  hint  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  and  reasonable  to  provide  a  strong 
check  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
the  Administration  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  declare  expressly  that  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  American  Army  shall 
not  be  given  to,  nor  devolve  on,  any  but  a 
natural-bom  citizen." 

The  "hint"  of  John  Jay  that  the  Com- 
mand in  Chief  of  the  American  Army  should 
not  be  given  to,  nor  devolve  on,  any  but  a 
n«furaI-bom  citizen  bore  fruit,  and  It  was 
accordingly  provided  that  the  President  shall 
be  a  nattiral-bom  citizen.  Note  that  his 
"hint"  distinguished  natural-born  citizens 
from  foreigners.  Every  one  of  the  66  per- 
sons constituting  the  Federal  Convention 
had  been  born  on  English  soil  and  was  a 
natural -born  citizen. 

Three  articles  have  appeared  In  Journals  on 
the  same  general  subject  as  this  article.  The 
first  was  in  the  Albany.  New  York  Bar  Jour- 
nal (66  Albany  Law  Journal  99)  in  1904, 
both  of  which  concluded  that  a  foreign-bom 
child  of  American  parentage  came  within  the 
term  natural-bom  and  was  eligible  to  be- 
come President.  The  second  in  1960  was  36 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly  357.  The  first  was  so 
Inadequately  considered  and  lacking  in  cita- 
tion as  not  to  deserve  mention.  The  only 
reference  was  to  the  Inadvertent  use  of  the 
term  natural  bom  in  the  Act  of  1790  (1 
Stat.  103).  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
it  was  Mr.  Madison  who  bad  participated  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  who  had 
discovered  the  error  and  authorized  the  bill 
to  correct  it  by  deleUng  the  term  from  the 
act  of  1796  (1  Stat.  446).  This  first  article 
did.  however,  apparently  serve  to  encourage 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Cornell  Law 
Quarterly  which  was  apparently  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  accomplish  a  desired  result, 
namely,  to  urge  eligibility  for  the  Presi- 
dency on  behalf  of  Mr.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  who  was  born  at  the  family 
summer  home  at  Campobello,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada.  His  article  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  nat\irallzatlon  acts  of  the 
English  Parliament  which  had  "deemed"  the 
children  of  English  parentage  bom  abroad  to 
be  natural  born.  The  author  seemed  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  English  com- 
mon law  in  respect  to  citizenship  did  not  be- 


come the  c(»nmon  law  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
in  making  one  qualification  for  the  Presi- 
dency that  the  person  be  a  "natural  bom 
citizen"  referred  to  the  genuine  natural 
born  citizen  rather  than  one  who  by  legis- 
lative act  was  "deemed"  to  be.  A  great  weak- 
ness of  his  argument  was  later  revealed  by 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1961  in  Montana  v.  Kennedy,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, 366  US  308,  holding  that  his  subject 
would  not  even  have  been  an  American 
citizen  If  his  citizenship  had  depended  on 
the  citizenship  of  his  mother,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, and  that  he  only  had  dual  citizenship 
because  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  establish  uniform 
rules  of  naturalization  bad  seen  fit  to  grant 
to  him  automatic  American  citizenship  due 
to  the  citizenship  of  his  father. 

Both  articles  assume  that  the  restriction 
to  natural-bom  citizens  was  based  upon  the 
law  of  blood  of  parentage.  Jus  Sanguinis, 
rather  than  the  place  of  birth.  Jus  Soli;  and 
without  legal  basis,  claim  that  the  former 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  the  latter.  Based 
upon  such  asstimptlon  they  conclude  that 
it  is  not  the  place  of  birth  In  the  United 
States  which  controls,  but  the  i4Tncrican 
parentage  of  the  child  that  complies  with  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  blood  relationship  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  require- 
ment, and  the  sole  basis  tor  the  requirement 
was  place  of  birth.  This  Is  demonstrated  from 
the  notes  of  Mr.  James  Madison,  made  on  the 
spot,  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
reported  In  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution showing  that  the  Initial  proposal 
of  the  Committee  of  Detail  called  for  21  years 
of  inhabitance  (permanent  residence)  which 
relates  solely  to  place  and  is  entirely  un- 
related to  blood.  But,  objection  was  made 
that  "no  number  of  years  could  properly 
prepare  a  foreigner  tor  that  place,  i.e..  a  life- 
time of  residence  could  not  properly  pre- 
pare one  of  foreign  birth.  (pZoce  asrain)"  It 
was  then  that  the  Committee  of  States 
changed  the  requirement  to  call  for  native 
birth,  as  "natural-bom"  was  meant  by  Black- 
stone,  et  al.  (again  place) ,  but  exception  was 
made  to  those  foreigners  who  were  residents 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion— again  place!  Indeed,  the  claim  of  citi- 
zenship by  blood  or  descent  was  expressly 
overruled  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  citizenship 
by  place  of  birth,  in  U.S.  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark, 
169  US  649,  l.c.  674  in  which  the  court  stated: 
"There  is  nothing  to  co-intenance  the 
theory  that  a  general  rule  of  ciiizens/vtp  by 
blood  or  descent  has  displaced  in  this  coun- 
try the  fundamental  rule  of  citizenship  by 
birth  within  lU  sovereignty.  So  far  as  we  are 
informed,  there  is  no  authority,  legislative, 
executive,  or  Judicial,  in  England  or  America, 
which  maintains  or  Intimates  that  the  stat- 
utes (whether  considered  as  declaratory,  or 
as  merely  prospective) ,  conferring  citizenship 
on  foreign-born  children  of  citizens,  have 
superseded  or  restricted.  In  any  respect,  the 
established  rule  of  citizenship  by  birth 
within  the  dominion." 

The  1904  article  said  "a  forced  or  restricted 
construction  of  the  constitutional  phrases 
under  consideration  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  modem  conceptions  of  political 
status,  and  might  produce  startling  results," 
(i.e.  the  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  by 
Judicial  fiat  to  achieve  desired  resvats) .  Con- 
tinuing, It  says,  "It  remains  to  be  decided 
whether  a  child  of  domiciled  Chinese  parenta, 
born  m  the  United  states,  is  eligible,  If  other- 
wise  qualified,  to  the  Office  of  President  and 
to  aU  privileges  of  the  Constitution."  (This 
had  already  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  in 
17.5.  V.  Wonjr  Kim  Ark,  169  US  649),  "and  it 
would  be  a  strange  conclusion.  In  another 
aspect,  the  child  of  American  parents,  bom 
in  China,  should  be  denied  corresponding 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  umted  Statea." 
It  would  seem  that  the  "strange  aspect"  was 
that  a  person  whose  skin  was  yellow  could 


be  President  because  of  being  bom  In  the 
United  States,  whereas,  a  person  whose  skin 
was  white  could  not  if  bom  in  China.  If 
racial  prejudice  is  disregarded,  there  is  noth- 
ing strange  about  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  President  be  a  native- 
born  citizen. 

The  author  of  the  1960  article  in  the  Cor- 
nell Law  Quarterly  argues  that  since  under 
British  statutory  nattu-allzation  law  children 
bom  to  British  parents  outside  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  King  became  citizens  at  birth, 
Euch  child  was  a  "natural-bom"  British 
citizen,  and  our  constitution  should  be  so 
Interpreted.  Not  only  Is  this  argument  con- 
trary to  the  cited  decisions  of  the  British 
appellate  courts,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish common  law,  as  pointed  out  In  Levy  vs. 
McCartee,  31  U.S.  102,  but,  as  pointed  out 
In  Hawle's  View  of  the  Constitution,  the 
early  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
similar  naturalization  law  otherwise  the  for- 
eign born  children  of  American  parents 
would  not  even  be  Amorican  citizens. 

There  have  been  two  periods  since  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  during  which 
there  has  been  no  Act  of  Congress  which  nat- 
uralized the  foreign-born  children  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  These  were  (1)  after  June  21, 
1789  (the  effective  date  of  the  Constitution) 
and  the  Act  of  March  26,  1790,  and  (2)  be- 
tween the  Act  of  April  14,  1802  and  the  act 
of  February  10,  1855.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "natural-bom  citizen"  during 
these  periods?  Manifestly,  the  only  meaning 
that  these  words  could  have  had,  during 
these  periods,  was  what  we  now  call  "native- 
born  citizen,"  since  birth  unthin  the  United 
States  was  the  only  way  a  child  could  then 
be  "born"  a  citizen.  During  those  periods  all 
foreign-born  children  were  aliens.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used  in  the  Constitution 
has  not  changed  either  before  or  after  these 
acts  of  Congress.  It  was  the  Acts  of  Congress 
governing  naturalization  which  changed 
from  time  to  time — It  being  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion by  legislative  enactments.  Thus.  If  prior 
to  the  first  naturalization  act  of  March  26, 
1790,  and  again  during  the  period  from  April 
14,  1802  to  February  10,  1856,  the  term  "nat- 
ural-born citizen"  meant  born  within  the 
domain  of  the  United  States — which  is  the 
only  meaning  it  could  have  had — then  that 
meaning  could  not  be  altered  by  any  Act  of 
Congress  nattirallzlng  foreign-born  children 
of  American  parents,  and  it  remains  the 
meaning  today. 

The  third  article  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  1955  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
RepKJrt  in  relation  to  the  eligibility  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Jr.,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
and  Christian  A.  Herter  who  were  bom  In 
England,  Canada  and  France,  respectively. 
The  main  point  advanced  by  the  author  was 
that  children  l)om  to  American  parents  out- 
side of  the  United  States  became  citizens 
at  birth,  whom  he  called  "bom  citizens." 
From  this  conclusion  be  takes  another  step 
to  call  them  "natural-born  citizens,"  al- 
though recognizing  that  the  U£.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark 
169  US  666  had  held  that  they  were  natural- 
ized citizens  rather  than  natural-bom  citi- 
zens. When  he  says  that  they  were  "born 
citizens"  his  stetement  was  erroneous.  They 
were  naturalized  citizens.  Bom  citizens  are 
those  who  acquire  their  citizenship  solely 
by  birth  within  the  United  States.  All  per- 
sons bom  outside  of  the  United  States  are 
bom  aliens  and  acquire  citizenship  by 
naturalization  by  compliance  with  an  act 
of  Congress  naturalizing  children  born  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  American  citi- 
zen parents.  The  article  contains  some  false 
conclusions  of  the  author  reading  as  if  they 
were  statements  of  fact.  For  example,  he 
states,  "This  leads  one  to  focus  attention 
on  the  difference  in  legal  meaning  between 
the  two  terms — aa  they  were  understood  by 
minds  steeped  In  the  English  legal  tradt- 
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tlon  In  1787 — and  the  only  difference  wtaldi 
cucli  scrutiny  reveaU  Is  tbat,  wbereM  all 
"natlTeB"  (except  tlie  children  at  forei^ 
dlplvnaU  and  Inyadlng  armies)  vere 
"natuzal-bom  subjects,"  tbe  converse  of 
this  proposition  was  not  true.  Some  natural- 
bonx  subjects  were  not  "natives"  and  ttx^e 
were  none  other  than  the  forelgn-bom  chil- 
dren of  native  parentage."  TbU  convene 
prc^Msltlon  la  a  false  concliulon  of  the  au- 
thor and  not  a  correct  statement  at  fact  or 
law.  No  child  bom  outside  of  the  dominion  of 
the  King  was  ever  a  true  "natural-bom  sub- 
ject." They  were  naturalized  subjects.  It  U 
Iraa  tbat  by  the  naturalization  acts  under 
which  they  had  become  naturalized  subjects 
had  "deemed"  them  to  be  natural-bom  sub- 
jects (despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
so  In  fact),  and  the  very  fact  that  these 
were  "deemed"  to  be  nat\iral-bom  by  the 
naturalization  act  reveals  that  the  true 
"natural-bom"  sabjecta  were  those  bom 
within  the  dominion  of  the  King  without 
the  necessity  of  a  naturalization  law  to 
"deem"  them  to  be  in  law  what  they  were 
not  In  fact. 

This  subject  was  considered  by  Weston  W. 
Wniou^by  In  his  3-volume  treaties  on 
"Uhlted  States  Constitutional  Law."  In  Vol. 
1.  page  3M  (par.  109).  he  stated: 

"Satural-born  citizen  not  yet  defined.  So 
far  as  the  author  knows,  no  fully  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  term  "natural-born  citizen" 
has  yet  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Thus,  It  Is  not  certain  whether  a  person  bom 
abroad  of  American  citizens  who  have  them- 
selves resided  In  the  United  States  is  to  be 
deemed  a  natural-bom  citizen  or  a  citizen 
nattualized  by  tiie  Act  of  Congress  which 
provides  that  such  persons  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
author  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  bold  that 
anyone  who  is  able  to  claim  United  States 
dtlBimshlp  without  prior  declaration  upon 
his  part  of  a  desire  to  obtain  such  a  status 
should  be  deemed  a  natural-bci'n  citizen. 
If  this  doctrme  should  be  accepted,  persons 
bom  abroad  of  parents  themselves  citizens 
would  not  be  regarded  as  natural-born  citi- 
zens, because.  In  fact,  it  Is  provided  by  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  2.  1907  (34  Stat  1330) 
that  BXieh  persons,  in  order  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  are  required, 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to 
record  at  an  American  consulate  their  in- 
tention to  became  reeidenta  and  remain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and.  moreover,  are 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  *ii«g<aw^  to 
the  United  States  upon  attaining  their  ma- 
jority. It  la  also  to  be  observed  that  for  many 
years  there  existed  no  statutory  provision 
whatever  for  the  citizenship  of  persons  born 
abroad  of  American  parents  who  had  not  be- 
came American  citizens  prior  to  the  Act  of 

iBoa." 

There  were  but  two  types  of  Knglisb  dtl- 
zenahip— natural-bom  (naUve-bora)  and 
naturalized.  The  same  is  true  of  American 
dtlzeauhip.  A  citizen  la  either  one  or  the 
other,  llr.  Rcxnney  was  bom  an  alien  and 
was  naturalized  automatically  by  Act  of  Con- 
greaa.  The  U.S.  Naturalization  Iaw  as  it 
eadated  at  the  Urth  of  Mr.  Bomney  did  not 
even  piitport  to  "deem"  Mm  to  be  a  natural- 
bom  citizen  as  did  the  British.  It  merely 
declared  him  to  be  a  citizen.  He  la,  thecre- 
fore,  not  a  naUve-bom  cltlzMi.  but  Is  a  nat- 
uraltzed  cttlzan.  Be  la,  therefore  not  a 
"natural-botn  dtlzen"  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish Romrann  law.  nor  an  AoMrlcan  natural- 
bom  cltlaati  under  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  Stetes.  Zjuria  v.  i;.S,  311  US  0. 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  provision 
calling  for  the  Prealdant  to  be  "a  natural- 
bom,  citizen"  is  a  "mere  technlcaUty".  In  the 
same  sense,  so  are  the  lequirsmants  that  the 
PreeMsBt  sbaU  be  U  years  old  and  a  resident 
for  14  yeaxa.  One  is  Just  aa  valid  and  binding 
aa  the  otbaia.  and  aU  three  were  purpoeef  ul. 
deliberately  and  IntantlonaUy  made.  Thlrty- 
flve  years  of  age  was  to  insure  maturity;  14 
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years  of  residence  was  to  lnB\ire  familiarity 
With  the  Ctovemment,  its  Institutions  and 
peoitle,  and  native  birth  was  to  insure  loyalty 
and  freedom  from  foreign  sympathy  ftTi«T 
ideologies.  The  memT>eiiB  of  the  convention 
knew  that  some  might  Be  more  mature  at  34 
than  others  at  36;  and  some  might  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Oovemment,  its  in- 
stitutions and  people  in  12  or  13  years  than 
others  at  14  years;  and  some  might  jxissess  a 
higher  degree  of  loyalty  and  greater  freedom 
from  foreign  sympathy  and  Ideologies  by 
residence  from  childhood  than  others  of 
native  birth.  Most  people  are  known  to  have  a 
soft  spot  in  their  hearts  lor  the  country  of 
their  birth,  and  birth  in  the  United  States 
saves  this  soft  spot  for  the  United  States. 
I  doubt  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  approve 
a  paraphrasing  of  his  famous  question. 
"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
who  never  to  himself  has  said  that  is  my 
own.  my  native  land — Mexico!"  In  making 
rules,  the  line  mtist  be  drawn  somewhere 
that  is  reasonably  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose.  Individual  fact  cases, 
standing  alone,  can  always  make  the  wisdom 
of  rules  seem  dubious.  Reasonable  rules  are 
made  for  the  general  good,  even  though  hard- 
ship may  ensue  in  individual  cases  from  their 
application.  Their  reason  for  these  rules  is 
just  as  valid  now  as  when  made. 

To  summarize;  a  natural-bom  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  as  that  term  Is  used  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  means  a 
citizen  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  such 
birth.  This  does  not  Include  children  bom 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  to  alien  parents  who,  although  present 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  enjoy 
diplomatic  Immimlty  from  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and,  as  a  consequence  are  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
would  this  Include  children  bom  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to 
allMk  enemy  parents  in  time  of  War  as  a  part 
of  a  hostile  military  force,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence not  present  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  But,  this  does  Include 
children  bom  to  aUen  parents  who  are  pres- 
ent within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  "In  amity"  I.e.  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  Its  laws  at  the 
time  of  birth.  U.S.  v.  Wang  Kim  Ark  lOB  US 
«4»,  Luria  v.  U.S.,  281  UB  9,  Minor  v.  Happer- 
sett  88  US  162. 

I  find  no  proper  legal  or  historical  basis  on 
which  to  conclude  that  a  person  bom  outside 
of  the  tTlnted  States  could  ever  be  eligible  to 
occupy  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  in  my  opinion, 
M^.  George  Romney  of  Michigan  is  IneUglble 
to  become  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  was  bom  In  Mexico  and  is,  therefore. 
not  a  nafurol-bom  citizen  as  required  by  the 
United  States  ConsUtutioc. 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kino]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Medicare  and  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1985  were  a  signal 
achievement  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  waa 
the  House  sponsor  of  the  Klng-Anderaon 
Mil  which  was  the  basis  for  the  1965  bill 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Chatrman  Witirmr  D.  Mku^,  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Both  Chairman  Mills  and  the  ranking 
minority  representative  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  John 


W.  Byknzs,  contributed  significantly  to 
the  constiiictlve  improvement  of  this 
great  legislation. 

On  July  1,  1967,  we  commence  the  sec- 
OTid  year  of  operation  of  medicare  and 
complete  the  first  full  year  of  its  success- 
ful operation. 

One  of  the  men  most  responsible  for 
guiding  the  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress and  for  successfully  guiding  Its  ad- 
ministrative implementation  is  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  He  has  written  a 
succinct  and  understandable  progress  re- 
port on  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams which  I  think  all  Members  will 
want  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Cohen's  re- 
port in  the  Recoid  at  this  point  follow- 
ing my  remarks  : 

MZDICAKX  AND  MzDiCAm:  A  Pboorkss  Rkport 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
The  enactment  of  the  IPflB  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  ushered  In  a  new 
era  in  medical  care  In  the  United  States.  Two 
major  new  health  programs  were  estab- 
lished— Medicaid  and  Medicare.  Medicaid, 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1966,  pro- 
viding care  for  the  medically  needy  of  all 
ages  and  Medicare,  effective  July  I,  1966,  the 
health  insurance  program  for  the  19  million 
aged  Americans,  have  made  "good  health" 
a  reality  for  many  citizens.  In  the  jiast  year 
and  a  half,  through  the  combmatlon  of  these 
two  programs,  significant  Improvements  are 
being  made  In  health  care  and  the  impact 
of  these  two  programs  la  being  felt  by  the 
entire  Nation. 

icancAZz 
During  the  past  12  months.  Medicare  baa 
demonstrated  the  capacity  for  providing  com- 
prehensive, high  quality  health  care  when 
and  where  It  Is  needed. 

Preparationa — The  11  months  of  extensive 
preparation  and  planning  that  preceded 
July  1,  1960,  has  paid  oS  in  valuable  divi- 
dends. The  gigantic  Medicare  enterprise  i* 
working  well,  and  as  more  experience  li 
gained,  it  can  be  expected  to  work  even 
better. 

The  effective  operation  of  this  monumen- 
tal program  required,  at  one  nuuaent  oi 
time,  the  creation  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  sensitive  administrative  machinery 
In  the  world.  Before  the  first  benefit  check 
was  Issued,  effective  working  relationships 
among  Federal  and  State  employees,  pro- 
viders of  care.  Insurance  companies,  and  in- 
termediaries, and  19  mlUlon  elderly  people 
and  their  families  bad  to  be  established.  Pol- 
icies, procedures  and  regulations  had  to  be 
developed  and  issued.  Forms,  methods  and 
systems  were  designed.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  contacted  and  consulted  in  order 
to  assure  the  cooperation  of  the  groups  upon 
whom  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program 
rested — the  elderly,  the  hospitals,  the  phy- 
sicians, social  security  administration  em- 
ployees. Congressional  groups,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  other  latwr  r>rgani(yt''^'n.  Senior  Citi- 
zen groups  and  other  social  welfare  organi- 
zations. The  Bucceesful  first  year  operation 
of  the  program  has  resulted  from  this  care- 
ful preparation,  the  understanding,  and  the 
cooperative  participation  of  aU  these  diverse 
groups.  Institutions  and  individuals.  The 
preparations  that  preceded  the  beginning  of 
the  Medicare  program,  were  compared  by 
President  Johnson  with  the  preparations 
that  were  made  before  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion iQ  World  War  H. 

AxxomTpliahment» — Medicare  is  a  fast 
growing  stalwart  in  the  deUvery  of  medical 
services.  Since  July  1,  about  four  million 
older  Americana  have  entered  hospltala  for 
treatment   under  Medicare,   and   have  had 
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hospital  expenses  amounting  to  $2.4  billion 
paid  by  the  program.  In  addition,  $640  mil- 
lion have  been  paid  for  physicians'  services 
for  those  of  the  18  million  elderly  enrolled 
m  voluntary  medical  Insurance  part  of  the 
program,  who  required  these  services.  About 
230,000  people  have  received  home  health 
services  after  their  hospital  stay  and  since 
January  1,  another  200,000  people  have  re- 
ceived care  In  extended  care  facilities. 

But  the  Impact  of  the  program  is  far 
greater  than  what  can  be  implied  from  a 
mere  recital  of  niimbers.  Many  of  the  aged 
who  have  received  care  may  not  otherwise 
have  received  care  before  the  program  began. 
Many  may  have  received  the  medical  care, 
but  as  a  ward  patient  and  not  as  a  private 
patient  with  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
choice  that  goes  with  the  ability  to  pay.  Of 
far  greater  Importance  is  the  realization  that 
for  millions  of  aged,  health  care  will  not  en- 
tall  the  kind  of  financial  distress  which  fre- 
quently occurred  In  the  past  for  this  age 
group.  Before  Medicare  only  a  little  over  half 
of  the  aged  had  health  Insurance  and  of 
those  who  did,  probably  only  half  of  them 
bad  the  deg;ree  of  coverage  that  provided 
broad  protection  against  hospital  costs.  Now 
all  of  the  aged  have  the  security  of  knowing 
tbat  they  are  protected  against  burdensome 
health  care  costs  If  and  when  these  costs 
arise. 

Medicare,  too,  has  been  a  most  potent 
force  in  upgrading  the  level  of  health  care 
available  to  all  Americans.  Quality  standards 
for  providers  of  services  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  have  assured  the 
development  of  improved  caire  and  services 
of  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  home 
health  agencies  and  lndep>endent  labora- 
tories. Some  6,800  hospitals  containing  96.5 
percent  of  the  bed  capacity  of  non-Federal 
general  care  hospitals  In  the  United  States 
now  meet  these  high  quality  standards.  For 
several  hundred  of  these  hospitals  consider- 
able upgrading  of  care  was  required  to  meet 
the  standards  for  participation.  The  partici- 
pation of  over  4,000  extended  care  facili- 
ties and  about  1,800  home  health  agencies  Is 
also  conditioned  on  their  capability  of  pro- 
viding quality  care  in  terms  of  physical  facili- 
ties, personnel  and  patient  care. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  of  conformity 
with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
meant  that  In  many  communities  minority 
group  members  for  the  first  time  have  equal 
access  to  high  quality  care. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  Medicare  Is  that  it  has  stimulated 
the  development  of,  and  made  available  more 
economical  and  efficient  alternatives  to  hos- 
pital care — hospital  outpatient  services,  post- 
hospital  extended  care  and  home  health  care, 
and  physicians'  services  in  the  hospital,  office 
or  home.  This  wide  range  of  alternatives 
makes  it  possible  for  the  doctor,  patient  or 
family  to  make  a  realistic  choice  of  the  place 
which  best  meets  the  patient's  needs. 

Medicare  represents  the  most  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance  package  ever  made 
widely  available  to  a  major  segment  of  the 
population.  Its  benefits  are  making  available 
a  wider  spectrum  of  health  services  than  is 
characteristic  of  the  Insurance  coverage 
held  by  most  Americans  of  any  age. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Medicare  cover- 
age sets  a  standard  against  which  all  age 
groups  will  measure  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  health  Insurance  coverage.  And  the 
program  Is  stimulating  Improved  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  the  entire  population. 

Medicare  was  hotly  opposed  and  debated 
before  Its  enactment  but,  after  many  years 
of  this  protracted  and  intense  controversy 
and  debate.  Medicare  has  become  an  operat- 
ing reality.  Some  people  have  attributed 
Medicare  with  sparUng  a  "Revolution  in 
Medicine."  It  certainly  has  opened  up  new 
avenues  of  discussion  and  exploration,  clear- 
ing away  some  of  the  ideological  controver- 


sies which  for  years  impeded  Intelligent 
thought,  and  replacing  conflict  with  coopera- 
tion. 

The  medical  profession  has  provided  In- 
valuable leadership  throughout  the  period  of 
intensive  activity  that  preceded  the  start  of 
Medicare  and  the  even  more  action-packed 
period  that  has  foUowed.  Medical  leaders 
have  given  their  greatly  needed  support  to 
the  new  medical  program  and  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  making  It  operate  smoothly, 
effectively,  and  fully  responsive  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course  there  have  been  some  adminis- 
trative problems,  but  that  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected In  an  enterprise  involving  so  many 
millions  of  people  and  thousands  of  organi- 
zations. But  it  has  only  been  through  the 
understandmg,  cooperation,  and  diligence  of 
these  many  individuals,  groups  and  organi- 
zations that  the  program  is  succeeding  so 
weU.  There  were  many  unprecedented  ad- 
ministrative and  procedural  problems  that 
had  to  be  solved.  But  most  of  these  problems 
have  been  solved  successfully.  As  Medicare 
goes  into  its  second  year  It  will  proceed  on 
a  sound  administrative  basis.  A  few  diffi- 
culties in  administration  still  persist  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  all  in- 
volved to  iron  out  these  problems.  Simplifi- 
cation of  existing  procedures  Is  provided  In 
H.R.  5710  Introduced  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Wilbur 
D.  Mills. 

Medicare  Is  a  truly  remarkable  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  groups  work  together 
cooperatively  to  assure  the  delivery  of  high 
quality  medical  care. 

UEOICAU) 

The  related  Medicaid  (Title  XIX)  program 
has  also  expanded  the  opportunities  for 
breaking  down  the  financial  barriers  to  ade- 
quate medical  care.  While  Medicare  provides 
health  Insurance  to  aged  Americans,  Medic- 
aid is  designed  primarily  to  finance  the 
health  care  of  the  needy  under  age  65.  The 
program  represents  a  commitment  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  aged.  It  expands  the 
Kerr-MlUs  Medical  Assistance  program  and 
extends  It  to  other  needy  groups.  It  provides 
new  health  services  for  children  of  impov- 
erished families.  One  of  the  significant  de- 
velopments under  Medicaid  has  been  that 
14  States  have  extended  their  program  to 
children  under  age  21  who  are  medically 
needy.  The  program  sets  up  standards  of 
health  care  which  means  better  health  for  all 
patients.  Thus,  this  program  also  is  a  power- 
ful force  for  raising  the  quality  of  medical 
care  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Medicaid  law  authorizes  States  to  es- 
tablish a  single  program  under  which  med- 
ical assistance  can  be  provided  to  the  aged 
who  are  indigent,  to  needy  individuals  under 
programs  for  aid  to  children,  the  blind,  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
to  persons  who  would  qualify  xinder  these 
programs  if  in  sufficient  financial  need. 

Twenty-eight  Jurisdictions  have  Medicaid 
programs  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  m  op- 
eration. These  are:  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  nilnols.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virgin  Isands.  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

We  are  hopeful  that  about  40  jurisdictions 
win  have  programs  operating  or  ready  to  go 
forward  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

In  March  1967.  total  monthy  payments 
for  Medicaid  amounted  to  about  $183.7  mil- 
lion; over  1.3  mUllon  people  benefited  from 
the  program  In  16  States.  (About  $5  mUllon  a 
month  was  also  spent  for  close  to  50,000 
aged  persons  under  the  Kerr-MlUs  program 
of  1960.)  Today,  more  than  baU  of  all  Amer- 


icans live  In  States  that  have  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

Of  importance  in  this  legislation  Is  the 
provision  which  stipulates  that  after  1969, 
F^ederal  Matching  Orants  to  States  for  vari- 
ous categorical  medical  assistance  may  be 
paid  only  under  a  single  coordinated  Title 
XTX  Medicaid  program. 

Although  the  Federal  law  requires  each 
State  to  provide  certain  specified  services  In 
order  to  obtain  Federal  funds,  the  States  do 
have  leeway  to  go  beyond  these  minimum 
requirements.  The  State  plans,  therefore, 
have  varied — both  In  the  range  of  services 
to  be  provided  and  In  the  maximum  income 
levels  established  for  financial  eligibility. 

However,  by  July  Ist  of  this  year.  In  order 
to  receive  Federal  funds,  all  States  must 
provide  five  basic  services :  inpatient  hospital 
services  outpatient  hospital  services,  physi- 
cians' services,  skilled  nursing  home  services 
for  persons  over  21  and  x-ray  and  other  lab- 
oratory services. 

The  law  requires  that  each  State  program 
must  provide  these  services,  first,  to  all  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients.  In  addition  to  these 
beneficiaries,  the  States  may  designate  other 
low-income  families  or  Individuals  who  may 
need  help  In  paying  for  medical  and  allied 
care.  Therefore,  different  States  set  different 
income  levels  as  their  ceilings  for  ellglbUlty — 
for  Instance,  in  Utah  the  maxlmvun  for  an 
Individual  is  $1,200  a  year  and  for  a  family 
of  four  it  is  $2,640;  in  Illinois,  the  Individual 
Income  Is  set  at  $1,800  and  the  family  of  toMi 
celling  is  $3,600;  Pennsylvania  has  $2,000 
for  the  Individual,  $4,000  for  the  family; 
Massachusetts,  $2,160  and  $4,176;  California, 
$2,000  and  $3,800.  And  in  the  much  dis- 
cussed New  York  program,  the  eligibility 
limit  for  Individuals  is  $2,900  and  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  $6,000  if  there  is  a  breadwinner, 
$850  less  if  there  ^  no  employed  person. 

With  only  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  States 
have  moved  conservatively  in  their  income 
eligibility  toward  a  Medical  Assistance  pro- 
gram which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  least  able  to  pay  for  medical  care.  The 
majority  of  State  programs  now  Include,  in 
addition  to  public  assistance  recipients,  other 
categories  of  needy  people,  especially  chil- 
dren, and  several  State  plans  are  offering  a 
variety  of  services  beyond  those  required  by 
the  law. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  receiving  benefits  from 
Medicaid.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear,  however, 
bow  many  of  these  people  are  new  patients 
who  have  not  been  receiving  medical  assist- 
ance before  and  how  many  were  formerly 
covered  by  public  assistance  programs  or 
by  programs  from  other  resources  such  as 
voluntary  organizational  funds,  private  or- 
ganizational funds,  fraternal  or  Industrial 
organizational  funds,  or  spread  among  "pay- 
ing patients"  receiving  care  and  services  from 
the  available  and  existing  resources  (charity 
wards,  free  clinics,  etc.).  No  doubt  many  of 
these  people  in  the  past  received  charity  care 
from  physicians.  In  bringing  medical  care 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  population  who 
previously  could  not  afford  It,  Medicaid 
should  mean  an  end  to  charity  services.  With 
payment  msule  for  all  patients,  high  quality 
care  should  be  available  also  to  all  patients. 

COMMUNriT  PLANNINO 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
Medicare  emd  Medicaid  programs  has  been  to 
highlight  the  neea  for  areawlde  community 
planning  of  all  its  health  and  medical  care 
facilities  and  manpower.  Communities  must 
plan  for  an  adequate  number  of  facilities 
with  a  full  range  of  needed  services.  They 
must  also  design  the  facilities  so  that  they 
are  flexible  enough  to  get  the  moat  utiliza- 
tion from  them  as  needs  change.  A  compre- 
hensive pattern  of  eervicee  should  be  inte- 
grated Into  the  facilities.  Cooperative 
arrangements  can  be  developed  to  assure  that 
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oaBuaunlty  naoiirca*  are  ua«d  to  promota 
quality  can  wltb  the  most  efflclency  and 
eoonomy.  la  atlrtltlon  to  planning  tba  most 
•adent  ua*  of  facUltlM  and  aervlcaa,  healtli 
manpowttr  naourcca  must  alao  be  uaed  more 
economically  and  ImaglnatlTely.  Although 
tlw  haalth  manpower  ahortagea  will  proliably 
not  be  remedied  Immediately,  tlwre  are  many 
■tepe  that  can  be  taken  to  make  better  uae 
of  the  reaourcea  that  are  now  available. 


Ba«h  Medleare  and  Medicaid  are  stlmii- 
latlng  major  changes  in  the  financing  and 
daUfsry  ot  haalth  care.  The  ftnanclal  support 
flowlBg  tram  both  (rf  these  i^ograma  will  help 
to  flU  the  gap*  that  have  kmg  prevented  the 
hsalth  commimlty  from  achieving  the 
quaU^  of  care  In  health  aervlcee  for  many 
people,  wlileh  modem  acienoe  and  modon 
akllla  have  made  possible. 

BoCh  of  these  new  piognaaa  have  been 
sawntisl  to  the  Natton'a  aU-ont  attack  oa 
poverty.  lU  health  has  long  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  lmp<»tant  roots  of  Indl- 
vldnal  poverty.  Poverty  can  often  be  trans- 
lated Into  poor  health.  The  Interrtiatlonahlp 
of  poverty,  disease,  ill  health,  poor  education. 
InaceesstbUlty  of  haalth  aeivltjes  and  financial 
taaBrters  to  adsqoate  medical  care  has  be- 
ooma  more  and  more  i4>parent.  These  two 
programs  have  probably  done  more  to  break 
down  ttaaoe  barrlera  to  care  than  any  other 
stqa  that  have  been  taken.  They  are  re- 
moving the  flnanelsl  barrlen  to  health  care 
and  at  the  same  time  Iminrovliig  the  quality 
and  avaUablUty  ot  health  care  lor  an  dtisens 
i«8*>illsas  of  age,  aez,  race,  or  any  other 
factor  except  miwllcal  need. 

The  aoeompllahmenta  that  have  been  made 
In  the  past  few  years  In  the  field  of  medicine 
have  been  tremendoua.  But  the  future  will 
be  even  more  exdtlng.  We  have  entered  one 
of  the  brlf^test  chapters  In  human  history. 
In  the  years  to  come,  the  organlaatlon  and 
deUvery  of  medical  services  will  be  changed 
dramatlcaUy.  Tba  mlrades  of  modem 
mwrtlclne  will  be  available  to  aU  through 
private  and  public  Insurance  arrangements, 
Irrespective  of  any  factor  unrelated  to 
medical  neceaalty. 

The  Impact  of  Hedlcare  and  Medicaid,  as 
well  as  other  new  health  programs,  will  be 
felt  by  the  entire  Nation.  And,  it  Is  meant  to 
be,  tf  we  are  to  attain  the  goal  enunciated  by 
President  Johnson:  "Good  health  for  every 
dtiaen  to  the  limits  of  our  country's  capacity 
to  provide  It." 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addica  the  House,  following  tbe  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halfxsn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dkllkhback)  ,  for  15  minutes,  June  15; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extnuoeoos  matter. 

Mr.  Stbd  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MomwoN),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
June  20. 

Mr.  Epwabds  of  Aiohftrnft  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dkllxitback)  ,  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Enrc  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  BCr.  Vxcouxo),  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extxaneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  ComnrxssioirAX. 


RacoBB,  or  to  revise  uad  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:  j 

Mr.  Lttkois.  I 

Mr.  Bkock  to  Include  with  his  remarks 
the  text  of  a  substitute  amendment 
which  he  intends  to  offer  on  this  legida- 
tlon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IteLLKNBACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Htttchinson. 

Mr.  Bob  WasoK. 

Mr.  GtTDK. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ViGORiTD)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  JOKLSON. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUitf)is. 
Mrs.  Kkllt.  j 

Mr.  PRiLBnT.  I 

Mr.  Brasco. 

B4r.  RooNiY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kez. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Olinger,  a  minor  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger.  and  George 
Henry  Olinger.  Individually;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  183.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CWO 
Charles  M.  Blckart.  U.a.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  446.  An  act  for  ths  reUef  of  Ro«emarie 
Oauch  Neth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  (Hi  tbe  Judiciary. 

S.  463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bladlo  Ruiz 
DeMollna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  876.  An  act  to  amtnd  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  InTeEttgattons  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  877.  An  act  to  permit  the  compeUlng  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  of  inmiunlty  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  7SS.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Sablene  Eliza- 
beth DeVore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  747.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Efcrl  C. 
Ohamberlayne;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 782.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1935,  as  amended;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  783.  An  act  to  amead  the  act  approved 
Augtist  17.  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  at  Oolumbla  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  tbe  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer;  to  ths  Committee  on  tbe 
District  of  (Columbia. 

S.  764.  An  act  to  ametid  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Oolumbla  Atifflc  Act,  1036,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  8  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elim- 
inate requirements  that  uppllcatlons  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain  lien 
Information  related  thsreto  be  submitted 
under  oath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dtstrlct 
of  Columbia. 

8. 80e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 


Segumdo  Dlaa  Pardon;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  lAigonea:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

a  1108.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Pelix 
0.  CabaUol  and  wife,  Lucia  J.  Caballol;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1109.  An  act  for  the  rdlef  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyarzun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Alpendre  Selsdedos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 1107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenlo  Travleso  y  Perez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1226.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  D.S 
District  Court  for  the  Distriot  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

a.  1227.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recwded  In  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  1258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramon  G. 
Irigoyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wouter 
Keeelng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1289.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalo  O.  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Borges  Calgnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Plorl- 
berto  8.  Puente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1448.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  A. 
Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1466.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi  in  Ackerman,  Miss.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  aiH>rovEj.  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJi.  6138.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  eonverston  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  and 

HA.  9029.  An  act  w»«fc'"g  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  "ITiursday,  June  15,  1967, 
at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COKCMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  further  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. S.  863.  An  act  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commlsalon  on  Political  Activity 
of  Government  Personnel  (Rept.  No.  364). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  641.  Resolu- 
tion diamisBlng  the  election  contest  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  denying  the  petition  of  con- 
testant (Rept.  No.  365).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  642.  Resolu- 
tion dismissing  the  election  contest  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  (Rept.  No.  386).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CELLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    RoGEXs    of    Colorado, 
Mr.     DONOHTTK,     Mr.     Bkooks,     Mr. 
Kasteitmkizx,      Mr.      Cosman.      Mr. 
McCoLLOCH,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MacOkcgob,  Mr.  McCiort, 
Mr.  RAn.sBACK,  and  Mr.  Bzsbtbi)  : 
H.R.   10806.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU: 
H.R.  10806.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  10807.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  rtot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960:  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActivlUee. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  falmseU,  Mr. 

O'Haxa  of  Michigan,  Mr,  WnxiAK  D. 

Foxo,     Mr.     Hathawat,     and     Mr. 

Sc'Hauu, 

H.R.  10809.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 

Americans'  Act  of   1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 

provisions;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
SS,.  10810.  A  bfil  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Camp  Parks,  Calif.,  for  northern  Califor- 
ma;  to  the  Oooubittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
Hit.  loeil.  A  bill  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  sbaU  be  sxupended  with  req>ect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10812.  A  bill  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10813.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  an 
appeal  by  the  United  States  in  certain  in- 
stances from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  10814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  a 
search  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any 
property  that  may  constitute  evidence  of  tbe 
offense  In  connection  with  which  the  war- 
rant Is  Issued,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  1ST.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  10815.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  rtot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  10816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  reli- 
able, abundant  and  economical  electric  power 
supply,  by  strengthening  existing  mech- 
anisms for  coordination  of  electric  utility 
systems  and  encouraging  the  Installation  and 
use  of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
with  due  regard  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  scenic  and  other  natural  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  10817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  conunemo- 
ratlon  of  the  work  of  Elsther  Hobart  Morris 
for  her  role  in  women's  suffrage  in  Wyoming: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  10818.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  phrase  "test  or  device"; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wag- 
GONNB,  Mr.  Pasbkait,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana)  : 
H.R.  10819.   A   bUl   to  amend   and   clarify 
section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  10620.  A  blU  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
with  respect  to  review  of  certain  determma- 
tlons  and  certifications  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Oooamlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNBOAT: 
H.R.  10821.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  lOesa.  A  btU  to  amend  sections  2(2) 
and  14(c)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


HJEt.  10823.  A  bm  to  require  that 
comply  with  standards  of  waate  disposal  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsbertes. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  10624.  A  biU  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  tbe  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  10825.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  10826.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJEl.  10827.  A  bill  to  revise  tbe  quota-oon- 
trol  system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  10838.  A  blU   to  regulate  Imports  oi 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R.  10829.  A  IHU  to  esUbli^  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HH.  10830.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  distiorbance,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL  (by  request) : 
HJt.  10831.   A   bin   to   amend   section   409 
of  part  IV  of  tbe  Interstate  Conunerce  Act,  as 
amended,    to   authorize    contracts    between 
freight  forwarders  and  railrockis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  10832.    A   bill    to    Improve   the   Food 
Stamp  Act  of   1964;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  10633.  A    bill    to    officially    designate 
the  Totten  Trail   pumping  station;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  10834.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  sec- 
ond-class and  third-class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  10835.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Natioiuil 
Park  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJI.  10836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  wltti  reapect 
to  tbe  rate  of  duty  on  Irradiated  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  fish;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10838.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  fish  glue  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  10839.  A  bill  to  reclassify  cerUln  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  pvupoees;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
OiBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CL.ANCY: 
H.R.  10840.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
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TTnitad  States  Code  to  problbit  travel  or  use 
at  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce wltb  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  cItU  disturbance,  and  for  other  piir- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
HJl.  10841.  A  bill  to  abollah  the  office  of 
VS.  commlsaloner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  10842.  A  blU  to  amend  section  784(g) 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  pay- 
ment* of  national  service  life  Insurance  and 
TT.S.  Oovemment  life  Insurance  made  pur- 
suant to  Judicial  Judgment  or  decree;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  VetM-ans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJt.  10843.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
October  3  and  ending  October  8  of  each  year 
as   Spring    Garden   Planting   Week;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.Bes.  628.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  wltb  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Fwelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
£LJ.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  Volunteer  Am- 
bulance Corps  and  Fire  Company  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJ.  Res.  630.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSXTNAOA: 
H.J.  Res.631.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  372.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
ject to  the  Incorporaldon  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Okb- 
ALD  R.  Foao,  Mr.  Goodsll,  Mr.  Pofp, 
Mr.  Arxnds,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arl- 
Bona,  Mr.  Laibo.  Mr.  Sicma  of 
California.  Mr.  AMDcasoif  of  IIll- 
nols,  Mr.  QunxiM,  Mr.  IjAtta.  Mr. 
llUTiN,  Mr.  KxE,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  King  of  California, 
Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  DzawDfSKi,  Mr. 
Skttbrz,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsxn,  Mr. 

SCBNXKBKLI,  Mr.  WaXPLXX,  tSX.  DlCK- 

nrsoir,  Mr.  EDWASoe  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Oassn^  and  Mr.  Bttchamam ) : 
H.  Res.  617.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tton  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE  and  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
Uon  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  621.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.  Res.  632.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  COWQER: 
H.  Res.  623.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.  Res.  624.  ResoIutl(ai  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.  Res.  626.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Res.  526.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN : 
H.  Res.  527.  Resolution   for   the   considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.  Res.  528.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Res.  529.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  431;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   KUYKElfDAIi: 
H.  Res.  630.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLURX: 
H.  Res.  631.  Resolution  for   the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.  Res.  532.  Resolution  for  the   considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  533.  Resolution  for  the   considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  534.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.  Res.  635.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
H.  Res.  536.  Reaolutlon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  WATSON: 
H.  Res.  537.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  for  the   considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  539.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  R\Ues. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Res.  640.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and    fellcltetlons    of    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentetlves  to  the  people  of  Asbby,  Mass.,  on 
the   occasion    of   the   20Oth   anniversary   of 
their  community;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr. 

JONAS,    Sir.    DAVIS    of   Wisconsin, 

Mr.     CEDERBERO,     Mr.     MORTON, 

and  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.  Res.  643.  Resolution  providing  for  the 

consideration  of  H.R.  431;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
238.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusette,  relative  to  education  televi- 
sion; to  the  Committer  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  10844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Ragunan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  10846.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 


K.   Mellch    (also   known   as   Franz   Kuntner 
Mellch)    and   his   wife,   Maria   Mellch    (also 
known   as  Maria  Toth  De  Mellch);   to  tht 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  10846.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anil 
K.  Slnha,  Mrs.  Purnia  Slnha.  and  Madhullka 
Slnha;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  DIGQS: 

H.R.  10847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Pellsa  M.  Tlmog;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  10648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natallna 

Reclna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  10849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 

Caccluottolo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  10850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
J.  Benard;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJB.  10861.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  nidlo  Da 
Pledade  Gomes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  10853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emll 
Bruno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
HH.  10854.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rlcardo  Davalos-Reyllng;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
A.  Larios-Slmeon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Georgtna  Garcia  de  Muns;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Fernandez-Gonzalez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  M. 
Portela-Rodrlguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Reynaldo  A.  Geerken-Saladrigas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Reynaldo  G.  Oeerken-Campos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10861.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Rolando  Guzman-Rodriguez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10862.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Esther  Martha  Espinosa  Baez  de  Guzman; 
to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  10863.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
F.  Carteya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  PRYOR: 
H.R.  10864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certeln  lands 
in  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks 
Foreste,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HJl.  10866.  A   bUl   for    the    relief   of   Jose 
Armando    SUvestre;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  10860.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Dr. 
Subhash  Shah;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Natioaal  Coal  Week 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

104.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Dr.  David  Calderwood,  Ooeanslde,  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  prayer  in  public  schools: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WEST  vntGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-ir  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  National  Coal 
Week,  honoring  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 
National  Coki.  Wsbk 

This  is  Jim  Kee — brtnging  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  observe  the 
week  beginning  June  18,  as  National  Coal 
Week  to  honor  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

The  Chief  Executive  took  this  action  in 
response  to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  qwnsors  of  NaUonal  Coal  Week  had  two 
purposes  in  mind — to  recall  what  the  indus- 
try has  contributed  to  the  national  welfare 
In  times  past  and  to  point  up  the  vital  role 
which  the  coal  Industry  still  plays  in  the 
nation's  industrial  life. 

Half  a  century  ago,  this  country  faced  a 
crisis  of  alarming  proportions.  The  United 
States  had  Just  entered  World  War  I  and  it 
was  apparent  that  only  American  manpower 
and  resources  could  bring  victory  to  the 
Allied  cause.  At  that  time,  American  indus- 
try was  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
coal  Industry  for  ite  fuel  needs.  Unless  there 
was  a  rapid  expansion  in  coal  production, 
this  nation's  industrial  plant  would  be  un- 
able to  produce  the  mountain  of  supplies 
needed  to  bring  victory  to  the  armed  forces 
or  the  AlUes. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  intervened  per- 
sonally to  meet  this  crisis.  Throtigh  his  Sec- 
retary of  War,  he  asked  the  coal  Industry  to 
mobilize  to  meet  the  energy  demands  of  a 
nation  at  war.  The  response  to  this  request 
was  the  formation  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation Just  60  years  ago  this  month.  The 
Industry  was  mobUlsed  bo  well  by  this  Asso- 
ciation that  the  coal  industry  set  amazing 
production  records.  As  a  result  it  was  said 
that  World  War  I  was  won  on  the  home  front 
In  America. 

This  wartime  achleventent  was  a  proud 
moment  in  th*  history  of  the  coal  Industry. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  America  grew 
great  on  the  coal  of  Appalachia.  For  nearly 
a  century,  this  fuel  supplied  the  energy  for 
the  naUons  mills  and  factories  and  supplied 
the  warmth  for  the  nation's  homes  and 
schools. 

Like  all  Industries,  coal  was  hard  hit  by 
the  great  depression.  During  World  War  II 
it  surpassed  even  the  great  production  rec- 
ord of  two  decades  earlier.  But  after  hostili- 
ties ceased,  the  competition  of  new  fuels 
cut  deeply  Into  the  markets  for  coal. 

But  now  we  are  In  the  1960's.  The  National 
Coal  Association  Is  still  In  existence  and  un- 
der Its  leadership,  the  coal  Industry  is  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  comeback.  This  is  Important 
to  West  Virginia— and  especially  to  the  FUth 
District — which  is  the  largest  coal  producmg 
Congressional  District  in  the  United  States. 
The  coal  industry  is  expanding  ite  export 
markets.  The  conversion  of  coal  into  steam 
energy  is  constantly  being  made  more  effi- 
cient. Experiments  on  a  large  scale  are  being 
carried  on  to  test  the  conversion  of  coal  into 


oU  and  gasoline.  The  use  of  ooal  In  making 
plastics  is  under  study.  In  short,  the  coal  in- 
dustry today  is  one  of  the  most  tecimicaUy 
advanced  in  the  United  States. 

The  energy  needs  of  the  United  Stetes  are 
constantly  expanding.  An  alert  coal  industry 
can  capture  a  fair  share  of  the  market.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  outlook  for  coal  Is 
Improving. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


SoTereifB  Order  of  Cyprma  HoBors  Prof. 
OtwaU  LeWiBter 


Our  Flaf  Is  Hoaored  by  the  First 
Maryland  Refineat 


EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   VABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
recognition  of  Flag  Week,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  honoring  In  a  Capitol  cere- 
mony the  First  Maryland  Regiment  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps.  This  historic  unit  to- 
day honors  the  First  Maryland  Battalion, 
which  was  originally  mustered  Into  serv- 
ice in  late  1775,  when  it  fought  valiantly 
in  the  first  major  engagements  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  Marylanders  so 
impressed  General  Washington  with 
their  spirited  bayonet  attack  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Long  Island  that  he  ordered  them 
to  keep  their  bayonets  fixed  at  all  times, 
thus  earning  the  title,  "The  Bayonets  of 
the  Revolution." 

The  unit  became  the  First  Maryland 
Regiment  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  in  late  1776.  After  distinguished 
service  in  the  northern  campaigns  from 
1777  to  1779,  they  were  detached  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Army  of  the  Southern 
Colonies.  This  task  was  given  to  the 
Marylanders  because  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  General 
Washington.  They  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  Southern  Army  in  all  campaigns 
imtil  the  independence  of  our  covmtry 
was  assured.  Washington's  trust  had 
been  well  placed. 

The  modem  First  Itlaryland  Regiment 
was  organized  in  1964  with  the  express 
desire  to  authentically  portray  and  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  common  sol- 
dier of  the  original  regiment.  Many  hours 
of  painstaking  research  went  into  the 
achievement  of  this  aim.  Each  item  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  unit  has  been 
carefully  reproduced  from  originals  in 
various  museums  and  private  collections. 

The  regimental  fife  and  drum  corps 
performs  18th  century  rudimental  mar- 
tial music.  All  selections  have  been  thor- 
oughly documented.  All  drill  and  cere- 
mony is  taken  exactly  from  the  Ameri- 
can manual  of  General  Von  Steuben,  first 
published  in  1779. 

At  the  present  time,  the  unit  is  able  to 
portray  the  First  Maryland  Regiment  In 
its  two  distinct  uniforms;  the  hunting 
shirt  uniform  of  the  period  1776-78,  and 
the  regimental  uniform  of  the  period 

1779-83. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the  high- 
lights of  the  ceremony  b,%  which  a  high 
distinction  was  conferred  upon  one 
of  our  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Oswald  LeWinter, 
author  of  the  widely  praised  book. 
"Shakeq>eare  in  Euroi>e."  and  other  nu- 
merous distinguished  works  of  criticism 
and  scholarship.  Professor  LeWinter.  I 
am  terribly  proud  to  add,  is  both  an  ad- 
viser and  a  friend.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honor  to  which  I  am  referring  was  the 
elevation  of  Professor  LeWinter  to  the 
rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Ordre 
Souverain  de  Chypre. 

The  ceremony  during  which  Professor 
LeWinter  was  decorated  with  the  his- 
toric cross  of  this  venerable  and  pre- 
eminent order  took  place  on  May  25. 
1967.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguldied  prelates  and  public  officials. 
It  was  the  most  recent  official  act  of  the 
American  branch  of  this  order,  since  1964 
imder  a  New  York  State  charter  in  which 
its  purpose  Is  stated  as  follows: 

To  strive  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
ideals  and  Western  humanism,  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  Man  and  to  oppose  all  forms 
of  oppression. 

The  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus,  one 
of  the  four  oldest  orders  of  chivalry,  was 
founded  to  the  year  1192,  by  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  IH  in 
the  year  1200.  who  imposed  upon  it  the 
dual  mission  of  spreading  the  Christian 
fsdth  and  acting  as  a  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  order  was  created  on  the  modri  of 
the  Ho^italler  and  military  orders  such 
as  those  of  the  Temple,  and  of  St.  John, 
installed  in  the  Holy  Land.  Three 
hundred  men  of  noble  birth  were  in- 
ductcMl  as  knights  in  the  new  order  and 
allowed  to  wear  the  red,  eight-pointed 
cross  of  the  order  at  the  throat.  They 
were  obliged  to  defend  the  island  route 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  prevent  attack 
and  infiltration  by  the  infidels.  The 
order  also  consisted  of  men-at-arms, 
chaplains,  and  serving  brothers  who,  with 
the  knights,  were  organized  in  com- 
manderies.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  knights  was  a  blue  mantle  with  the 
red  cross  of  the  order  upon  it.  The  order 
attracted  to  its  ranks  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  nobles  of  Christendom,  and 
these  knights  were  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
addition  to  their  defense  of  the  pilgrims 
and  their  charitable  woi*s. 
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Under  a  succession  of  able  grand 
masters,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  deeds  and  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
Order  of  Cyprus  were  enormous  and  its 
members  played  an  lmix)rtant  tole  as  a 
stabilizing  force  In  the  political  life  of 
the  Levant.  After  the  annexation  of 
Cyprus  by  Venice,  the  order  entered  a 
period  of  decline  and  its  members  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Balkan  States  and 
Western  Europe.  More  recently  the  order 
was  reactivated  by  the  descendants  of 
s(»ne  of  its  most  illustrious  knights  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Holy  See  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  unique  values  of  Christian 
civilization  and  the  spirit  of  eciunenism. 
Its  reorganlzers,  like  their  famous  an- 
cestors, felt  obliged,  in  the  face  of  the 
many  dangers  which  beset  our  culture 
and  our  institutions,  to  reestablish  this 
venerable  and  tradltion-Iaden  order  of 
chivalry,  q;)rlnglng  frc»n  one  of  the  most 
respected  shrines  of  Western  thought, 
affirming  in  this  way,  the  continuity  of 
Christian  effort  against  terror  and  in- 
justice. 

The  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus,  today 
a  modem  organization,  based  on  ancient 
principles  and  traditions,  is  dedicated  to 
the  building  of  schools,  hospitals, 
churches  and  other  charitable,  spiritual, 
and  educational  institutions.  It  honors 
writers,  artists,  men  of  science,  culture, 
education,  and  medicine;  leaders  of  the 
free  world  from  every  walk  of  life,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  However,  in  its  nearly  800-year 
history  only  900  men  have  received  this 
coveted  knighthood  and  cross.  For  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  its  principles, 
the  order  has  created  an  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Social 
Sciences — Academie  des  Etudes  Sup^ri- 
eures — which  it  subsidizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  Inform  this  House  that  it  was 
in  recognition  of  the  djmamlc  spirit  of 
American  patriotism,  and  the  modem 
day  crusade  in  which  we  Americans  seek 
to  bring  freedom  from  oppression  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  that  Michel  Paul 
Pierre  Count  de  Valitch,  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus, 
heir  to  the  rich  traditions  of  this  ancient 
order,  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
American  commandery  of  the  order 
more  than  3  years  ago.  Count  de  Va- 
litch personally  attended  to  its  inaugura- 
tion and  has,  since  then,  personally  over- 
seen its  affairs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  Record  the  names  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  this  order  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  : 

HlB  Royal  Higbnees  Prince  Loula  de  Boiu-- 
bon. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Hlghnesa  Prince 
de  lilgny  liUxembourg. 

HU  KxceUency  Paul  P.  Bairenechea,  Mln- 
iBter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of  Peru. 

HlB  ExceUency  Stephan  Br\met,  Secretary 
General,  Union  of  War  Veterana,  Prance. 

Mr.  Francia  Bellon.  dlstlngulnhed  Indus- 
trlallst.  Paris,  France. 

Arcbbishop  Charles  Brearley,  Sheffield. 
England. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Francesco  Caponera, 
Diplomat,  Rome,  Italy. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Covlno,  Space  Research 
Pioneer,  New  Jersey. 

Archbishop  Louis  Canlvet,  Paris,  France. 


General  James  H.  DooUttle,  United  States 
Army,  Retired. 

Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Aloyslus  C. 
Dlneen,  New  York  City. 

Honorable  Joseph  Eden,  Diplomat,  London 
and  Paris. 

Mr.  Henry  Evans,  Author  and  Professor  of 
International  Relations,  New  Jersey. 

Monslgnor  Patrick  B.  Pay,  New  York  City. 

Honorable  Ludovlc  Buybrechts,  Consell- 
leur  do  Commerce,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Honorable  Jean-Louis  Jammet,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Law,  Paris,  Prance. 

Dr.  Serge  Korff,  Professor  of  Nuclear 
Physics  at  New  York  University  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Explorers  Olub  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Kalian,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, London,  England. 

Honorable  Edward  Thompson,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Pasquale  Zaccara  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Monty  Winslow.  President  of  Transo- 
Jet  Tours  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lowell  Thomas,  Author.  New  York. 

Honorable  Enrique  De  Los  Heros,  former 
ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  In  Spain. 

Rear  Admiral  Gord(m  McLlntock,  Com- 
mandant, United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  Kings  Point,  New  York. 

Mr.  Georges  Levai,  distinguished  authority 
on  Art,  Paris,  Prance. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Alexandra  Manic,  Industrialist 
and  patron  of  the  arts,  Paris.  Prance. 

Colonel  Le  Baron  R.  Matyn  de  Lionel, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  renowned  Royal 
Order  of  St.  Georges  de  Burgogne  of  Bel- 
glum,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Rear  Admiral  Alfonso  Navarro  Romero,  Re- 
public of  Peru. 

Count  Stephen  Potoekl,  diplomat,  Paris, 
Prance. 

His  Highness  Prince  L.  Radztwill,  Rome  and 
London. 

Reverend  Frederick  P.  Erkhardt,  D.D.,  New 
York  City. 

These  distinguished  contemporaries 
typify  the  caliber  of  men  holdmg  this 
high  honor.  And  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  esteemed  friend  Prof.  Oswald  Le- 
Winter,  at  having  been  selected  to  Join 
their  company.  I  wish  also  to  congratu- 
late Count  de  Valitch  and  the  members  of 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  bringing  about  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   TLLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  June  1940,  in  blatant  disregard  of  all 
its  previous  pledges,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded and  occupied  by  force  of  arms  the 
three  independent  nations  of  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania.  Even  though  the 
Soviet  Government  had  renounced  all 
sovereignty  to  the  Baltic  Republics  and, 
in  1920,  had  signed  treaties  with  each  of 
the  three  states  explicitly  recognizing 
their  independence  from  Soviet  control 
"forever,"  Russian  troops  forcefully  "in- 
corporated" these  free  and  sovereign  na- 
tions into  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  this  was  just  the  first  act  of  the 


tragedy.  On  June  14,  1941,  a  wave  of 
terror  began  which  had  no  parallel  in 
the  histories  of  these  tiny  nations.  Mass 
deportations  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  the  slave  labor  camps  of  Siberia 
were  undertaken  with  ruthless  efHciency 
In  the  single  night  of  June  14-15  it  has 
been  estimated  that  15,000  Latvians  and 
30,000  Lithuanians  were  herded  into 
waiting  cattle  cars  for  the  long  cruel  trip 
into  slavery.  Under  the  pretext  that 
these  people  were  Nazi  sympathizers,  the 
Russians — themselves  in  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Hitler— gathered  up  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  peoples  of 
these  poor  nations  and  sent  them  to  Si- 
beria. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  those 
tragic  days.  A  whole  generation  has 
grown  up  which  has  never  heard  of  the 
mass  deportations  of  Baltic  peoples  into 
Russian  slavery.  Many  do  not  even  know 
that  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  inde- 
pendent and  free  nations.  Thus  it  be- 
comes our  sad  duty  to  devote  this  day  as 
a  day  of  remembrance.  It  is  our  hope  that 
someday  the  Baltic  States  will  again  be 
able  to  resume  their  rightful  place  in  the 
community  of  nations,  and  that  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  which  so  marly  of  their 
peoples  still  cherish  will  be  rewarded. 


Paterton,  NJ.,  Celebrates  175tli  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Paterson,  N.J.,  is  now  celebrating  its 
175th  birthday.  A  daylong  program  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  is  scheduled 
for  July  4,  and  will  be  held  in  Paterson's 
Eastslde  Park. 

The  affair  will  also  feature  a  free  fire- 
works display  at  the  park,  an  exhibit 
featuring  Paterson's  history,  a  folk  fes- 
tival, a  sports  program,  the  lighting  of 
Passaic  Falls,  displays  by  the  various 
organizations  in  the  city,  a  motion  pic- 
ture on  Paterson's  history  prepared  by 
the  film  class  of  Mr.  Donald  Smith  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
simultaneous  ringing  of  every  available 
bell  and  whistle  in  the  city  at  2  o'clock. 
The  Young  Citizens  for  a  Better  Paterson 
will  also  hold  a  birthday  ball  on  the 
evening  of  July  1. 

The  city  of  Paterson  was  founded  at 
the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  first  visited  the  site  of  the  present 
city  on  July  10,  1778.  Our  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  Impressed  with  Pas- 
saic Falls  and  its  capacity  to  provide 
power  for  industry.  Based  upon  Hamil- 
ton's recommendations,  the  State  legis- 
lature granted  a  charter  to  the  Society 
for  Useful  Manufactures  in  1791.  The 
city  was  named  after  Gov.  William  Pat- 
erson, who  signed  the  charter. 

With  the  growth  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, Paterson  became  a  major  indus- 
trial center.  Railroad  cars  were  an  im- 
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portant  product  in  the  early  19th  centiiry, 
but  by  the  end  of  that  century  silk  mills 
were  the  most  important  source  of  man- 
ufacturing In  the  city.  In  fact,  Paterson 
was  called  the  "Silk  City  of  the  World." 
It  was  also  known,  however,  for  many 
other  things.  The  motor  which  propelled 
Charles  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
in  its  transatlantic  flight  was  built  in 
Paterson.  Samuel  Colt's  revolver.  John  P. 
Holland's  submarine,  and  Col.  Andrew 
Derrom's  system  of  prefabricated  hous- 
ing all  originated  there. 

I  look  forward  to  attending  the  July  4 
celebration  which  will  be  xmder  the  di- 
rection of  the  able  president  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society,  Alfred  P. 
Capplo. 


Lithuaaia,   Latvia,  and  Estouia  Have  a 
Right  To  Be  Free  and  Independent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  Jime  12-16  marks  an  infamous 
anniversary  In  the  world's  history. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  week  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  tyrants  took  over  these  nations 
savagely,  by  armed  might.  Since  then 
their  stewardship  has  been  that  of  op- 
pression, suppression,  and  emaciation  of 
national  identity.  There  have  been 
brutal  mass  transportations  of  citizens 
of  these  countries  to  slave  labor  camps, 
large-scale  killings  and  the  other  atroc- 
ities which  accompany  Conununlst 
rule  of  any  peoples. 

Today  these  same  Russians  are  sit- 
ting in  the  United  Nations,  attempting 
to  spread  their  control  through  settle- 
ments and  concessions  in  the  Mid  East 
mess.  These  same  Russians  are  shipping 
arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  our  OI's. 

Congress  is  not  the  administrator  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Congress  cannot 
right  some  of  our  wrongs  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. However,  Congress  can  suggest,  and 
does  reflect,  the  will  of  the  American 
people  in  matters  of  foreign  relations. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  21,  1965, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  October  22,  1965, 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

I  suggest  that  now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  our  U.N.  Ambassador,  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  to  bring  before  the  U.N. 
the  question  of  restoring  the  boundaries 
and  free  rule  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia — ^thus  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 

While  we  are  actively  engaged  in  se- 
curing freedom  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, we  should  be  no  less  detennined  to 
secure  eventual  freedom  from  commu- 
nism for  the  enslaved  of  Europe.  The 
plight  of  these  people  measures  the  basic 
difference  between  our  approach  to  the 


world,  and  that  of  the  Communists. 
While  we  seek  to  suKX)rt,  strengthen,  and 
build  other  nations,  the  Reds  seek  only 
to  weaken,  divide,  and  conquer. 

May  I  remind  those  who  want  to  build 
bridges  to  the  Russians  in  the  Kremhn 
that  these  bridges  must  span  the  chasm 
of  despair  created  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  millions  who  yearn  to  be 
free,  and  in  the  hearts  and  mmds  of  their 
countrymen  who  now  live  in  our  land  of 
freedom,  and  who  seek  action  from  their 
Government  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
Baltic  States,  their  original  homelands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  a  statement  by  the  Americans 
for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States,  which  describes  fully  the 
immorality  of  the  Soviet  actions  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

Also,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  represents  a  clear- 
cut  pattern  of  the  American  public's  be- 
lief in  freedom  for  all  who  seek  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
docmnents,  and  join  me  in  urging  that 
our  United  Nations  delegation  put  be- 
fore that  world  body  the  question  of  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  States. 

Texts  are  as  follows: 
LrrHTTANiA,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Havk  a  Rigkt 
To   Be   Fkkx   and   Independbnt 

Since  June  15.  1940,  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  svifferlng  in  the  Soviet  c&ptlvlty.  Tbe 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Liatvla, 
and  Estonia  by  force  of  arma. 

Tbe  Baltic  States  have  never  ex]>erlenced  In 
their  long  history  through  centuries  such  an 
extermination  and  annihilation  of  their  peo- 
ple as  during  this  Soviet  occupation  since 
June  16,  1940.  During  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  the  countries  lost  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  entire  population.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin 
despots  or  died  in  exile  in  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Siberia  and  other 
places  of  Communist  Russia.  At  least  20  per 
cent  of  tbe  present  population  of  Soviet-oc- 
cupied Lithuania,  I^tvla,  and  Estonia  are 
not  the  Baits,  but  the  Soviet  colonists.  The 
genocldal  operations  and  practices  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end 
in  sight.  Bearing  In  mind  that  aU  of  the 
murdered  and  deported  people  have  been 
the  most  educated,  courageous,  industrious, 
comprising  the  strongest  elements  of  the 
countries,  the  losses  in  population  become 
more  terrible  and  almost  fatal  to  tbe  sur- 
vival of  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Es- 
tonian nations. 

But  let  us  now  retittn  to  the  details  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  forces  of  occupation  were  en- 
trenching themselves  and  the  mock  elec- 
tions were  being  carried  out  in  1940,  leaders 
and  active  members  of  all  non-Communist 
political  parties  and  thousands  of  public  of- 
ficials were  arrested.  This  was  but  a  prelude 
to  one  of  the  most  despicable  acta  of  modern 
times,  namely  the  mass  deportations  that 
ensued.  Interrupted  only  by  a  temporary 
Nazi  occupation  of  Lithuania  from  1941  to 
1944,  when  the  Soviets  re-occupied  Lithua- 
nia, these  deportations  went  on  for  about 
a  decade.  People  from  every  walk  of  life,  even 
old  and  dying  people,  were  put  on  cattle 
freight  cars  for  the  three-week  journey  to 
Siberia  or  remote  areas  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  number  of  all  the  deportees  amounted  to 
about  twenty  percent  of  the  population,  or 
600,000  Lithuanians.  In  two  nights  alone  of 
June,  1941,  34,260  Lithuanians  were  deported 
to  the  horribly  miserable  conditions  of  the 


slave-labor  camps.  The  consequent  dMitb 
toll  of  these  deportees  was  very  high. 

With  tbe  increase  of  physical  terrorlsa- 
tlon  by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithuanian 
underground  resistance  organization  was 
formed  and  fought  the  Soviets.  It  was  an 
heroic  and  widespread  resistance  movement, 
but  it  was  a  costly  one:  after  the  war  about 
30,000  died  in  battles  with  Ruasian  Com- 
munists. 

If  we  demand  for  freedom  for  all  nations 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  we  shoiUd  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  Europe.  The  Baltic  States 
(Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia)  are  more 
than  700-year-old  nations  and  they  have  the 
same  (or  even  more)  right  to  be  free  and 
independent  as  any  new  country  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  tbe  whole  or 
in  part,  any  place  In  the  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  is  surely  intolerable. 
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Whereas  tbe  subjection  of  peoples  to  aUen 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
imyed  of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Umon,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  ooTicurHn^) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  tbe  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  nmted  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opimon  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

NoTB. — House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
waa  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatlyes 
by  a  record  vote  of  298  yeas  to  no  nays  on 
June  21,  1965.  and  unanimously  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  October  22,  1966. 


President  McKinley's  Visit  to  Three  Oaks, 
Mich^  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Spe^er,  the 
Village  of  Three  Oaks,  which  Is  located 
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In  tbe  Fourth  District  of  Mlchlgaa.  has 
ohowB  »  unique  method  to  call  atten- 
tkm  to  Its  100th  anniversary. 

I  have  been  bif  ormed  the  Village  will 
reenact  the  visit  which  President  Mc- 
BUnley  made  to  the  community  68  years 
ago. 

Some  residents  of  Three  Oaks  well  re- 
member the  Spanish-American  War 
President's  visit  on  October  17.  1899.  He 
came  to  dedicate  the  site  for  a  cannon 
captured  from  the  Spaniards  In  the  war 
and  presented  to  the  community  after 
Its  citizens  raised  $1,400  for  a  memorial 
to  the  men  of  TJS.  battleship  Maine. 

This  was  the  largest  per  capita  con- 
tribution of  any  community  in  the  Na- 
tion and  it  had  won  the  coveted  award 
for  Three  Oaks,  plus  the  admiration  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  naval  gun  became  known  as  the 
"Dewey  Cannon"  for  it  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Spanish  at  Corregldor  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  naval  hero  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

President  McKinley's  visit  wUl  be  re- 
membered on  the  opening  day  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration.  Sunday,  July  9,  and 
the  reenactment  will  Include  the  red  car- 
pet Incident. 

It  seems  that  the  Village  made  every 
eSort  to  treat  the  President  In  a  manner 
befitting  his  high  office,  even  going  so 
f ar  as  ta  literally  "roll  out  the  red  car- 
pet" for  him  to  walk  on.  President  Mc- 
Klnley  declined  the  honor,  remarking 
that  "Ood's  green  earth  was  good 
enough"  for  him. 

I  Join  with  thousands  of  others  who  are 
familiar  with  this  fine  southwestern 
Michigan  community  in  expressing  "best 
wishes"  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
birthday  which  will  be  marked — I  am  in- 
formed—by the  firing  of  the  famous 
"Dewey  C?annon." 


Baltic  States  Freedonn  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TOBX 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  note  a  tragic  an- 
niversary In  the  lilstory  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  Russia,  gorged 
on  her  early  and  easy  victories  with  her 
then  ally.  Nazi  Germany,  "annexed"  the 
three  states.  There  was  little  that  the 
tiny  nations,  independent  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  could  possibly  do  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  too  embroiled 
in  Its  own  woes  than  to  do  more  than 
take  note  and  continue  preparations  for 
the  holocaust  to  come. 

Almost  1  year  to  the  day  after  "an- 
nexation" Soviet  troops  and  secret  po- 
lice swooped  down  on  the  captive  nations 
and  began  the  systematic  murder  and 
deportation  that  was  to  continue  for  well 
over  a  decade. 

In  72  hours— June  14-16,  1941— more 
than  34.000  Lithuanians  alone  were 
deixnrted  to  Soviet  slave  labor  camps. 


Many  never  made  It  to  the  camps  and 
few  of  those  who  did  survived.  Baltic 
States  experts  estimate  that  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  three 
states  was  deported  or  murdered  as  the 
Soviets  carried  out  their  campaign  to 
colonize  the  three  couiitrles. 

The  crime  of  those  rounded  up  for 
exile  or  slaughter  was  simply  being  either 
a  leader  or  an  anti-Communist.  In  short, 
a  patriot. 

During  the  war,  when  the  Baltic  States 
were  occupied  by  Germany,  the  deporta- 
tions stopped,  but  on  reoccupatlon  by 
the  Soviets  they  were  once  more  viciously 
resumed.  An  underground  movement 
fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Red 
army  and  more  than  30.000  Baits  are  be- 
lieved to  have  died  In  those  battles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
after  a  quarter  century  of  this  kind  of 
oppression  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  would  be  ready  to  quit — to  stop 
fighting  and  accept  their  fate. 

But  they  do  not  quit.  They  will  not 
accept  the  collar  of  commimlsm.  The 
people  have  nourished  and  kept  alive  a 
national  spirit  predicated  on  the  dignity 
of  aian.  This  spirit  it  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  In  the  groups  in  this 
country  that  strive  to  support,  encourage 
and  help  their  loved  ones  at  home.  I 
have  met  many  members  of  these  fine  or- 
ganizations and  a  little  over  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
address  more  than  IS.OOO  people  who 
Jammed  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  for  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Rally. 

There  was  a  spirit  and  faith  that 
really  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  belief 
and  I  am  sure  that  that  belief  is  shared  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  we  must 
continue  to  support  these  fine  people  in 
their  imceasing  effort  to  make  their 
homeland  free  once  again.  We  must  pro- 
vide them  with  information  in  their  own 
tongue,  we  must  strive  to  keep  open  the 
channels  for  delivery  of  clothing,  food 
and  medicine  and  above  all,  we  must 
never  cease  In  our  efforts  to  force  Russia 
tc  release  these  nations  from  bondage. 


Baltic  Peoples  Fre«d<Mii  Day,  Jane  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mrs.  KFTiT,Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  11 
marked  the  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day,  a 
day  which  in  fact  commemorates  the 
most  tragic  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  the  date  on  which  they 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom.  We  rise 
today  to  give  a  saddened  tribute  to  a  be- 
sieged people,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  fall  prey  to  Russian  Communist  im- 
perialism following  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  whose  fate  should  have 
served  to  forewarn  the  world  of  the  cold 
war  which  was  to  emerge  after  that 
global  holocaust. 


The  fate  which  was  to  befall  the  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  nations 
was  determined  even  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n.  The  secret  non- 
aggression  protocol  concluded  in  August 
1939,  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  subsequent  corollaries 
placed  these  three  Baltic  States  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  Influence.  Poland  was 
invaded  by  Nazi  Germany  in  September 
1939.  Within  barely  a  month  the  Soviet 
Union  had  forced  each  of  the  Baltic  Na- 
tions to  sign  a  treaty  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, mutual  assistance  which  meant 
each  was  coerced  into  accepting  Soviet 
bases  on  their  territory.  These  bases  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  a  foothold  for  its  in- 
vasion of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940. 

The  now  familiar  pattern  of  Soviet 
colonization  followed.  The  presence  of 
occupation  forces  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
impose  Communist  governments  on 
these  formerly  independent  nations.  But 
the  Baltic  nations  were  not  to  enjoy  even 
the  Limited  advantages  of  a  satellite 
status;  the  Soviet  design  for  them  was 
even  more  comprehensive.  The  Commu- 
nist-installed governments  in  the  Baltic 
States  "voted"  for  their  Incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.SJSJl.  "ac- 
cepted" their  incorporation.  Today  the 
Baltic  States  are  constituent  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union, 

Today  the  Baltic  peoples  are  enslaved. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, subjugated  to  the  Communist 
system,  and  find  their  nationalistic  tend- 
encies thwarted  at  every  tiun.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  Russian  occupa- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  conducted  a  strin- 
gent campaign  to  remove  all  traces  of 
nationalism  among  the  Bsdtic  peoples. 
Within  the  first  year  following  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  over  100,000  Baltic  peoples 
were  deported  to  remote  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  captivity  in  which  they 
live,  despite  the  tragedies  they  have  en- 
dured, the  Baltic  peoples  throughout  the 
world  remain  dedicated  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  their  respec- 
tive fatherlands.  In  recognition  of  the 
unsubmissive  spirit  of  the  Baltic  people, 
we  take  this  occasion  to  reasstire  them 
of  our  moral  support.  May  they  never 
despair,  for  surely  their  suffering  will  one 
day  be  rewarded  and  their  homelands 
once  agsdn  become  their  own. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  text  of  my  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
25) ,  which  I  introduced  on  January  10, 
1967: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  25 

Whereaa  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 


peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereaa  there  exist  many  historical,  ctil- 
tural,  and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  la  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  questions  of  Soviet  ac- 
tion In  the  Baltic  States  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  request  that 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

(1)  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

(3)  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SBC.  2.  It  is  further  resolved.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  to  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  Its  supervi- 
sion. 


Respect  for  the  U.S.  Flag  I*  Hot  Outdated 
Nor  Untophitticated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  in  some  circles  to  re- 
gard patriotism  and  respect  for  the  U.S. 
flag  as  "outdated"  and  "unsophisticated." 
These  people  think  that  as  the  world 
grows  smaller,  loyalty  to  oiur  coimtry 
somehow  becomes  less  Important.  The 
burning  and  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  they  view  with  Indifference  or 
even  encouragement. 

Events,  however,  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinued and  even  growing  importance  of 
devotion  to  our  Nation.  These  are 
troubled  and  critical  times,  indeed,  when 
our  enemies  on  every  front  seek  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  foundations  of  our 
existence  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

As  long  as  there  are  powerful  forces 
which  are  determined  to  xmdermlne  our 
liberty  and  prosperity,  the  shrinking  of 
the  world  through  faster  communica- 
tions and  transportation  make  It  not 
less,  but  more  imperatlv<i  that  we  rely 
upon  our  great  Nation  to  defend  us. 

No  nation,  however,  can  protect  a  peo- 
ple which  does  not  respect  the  nation 
itself.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle 
that  we  mxist  view  the  acts  of  profound 
disrespect  for  the  American  flag  which 
have  occupied  headlines  in  recent 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  system  of 
government  allows  any  citizen  the  right 
to  criticize  and  disagree  with  the  policies 
of  the  administration  in  power,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  his  dissent  may  l>e.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  very  feature  of  our  system 
which  we  are  striving  so  courageously  to 
defend,  and  which  makes  the  American 
way  of  life  worth  defending. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  system  of  government  pre- 


suin>oses  a  bcudc  losralty  to  and  respect 
for  our  national  Institutions.  We  allow 
anyone  to  criticize  the  President,  but 
were  we  to  allow  anyone  to  replace  the 
Presidency  with  his  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  democratic  structure  would 
collapse.  Our  citizens  may  oppose  the 
passage  of  a  law,  and  may  seek  to  have 
it  annulled  by  the  courts,  but  they  must 
still  obey  it;  they  must  respect  our  legal 
institutions. 

Our  flag,  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
210  years  ago,  is  the  supreme  visible  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation.  To  attack  the  flag,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  attack  and  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  American  system  of 
government,  something  quite  different 
from  an  act  of  dissent  from  the  policies 
of  a  member  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  fine  and 
honorable  men  who  are  opposed  to  our 
defense  of  Vietnam:  true  pacifists  who 
believe  that  a  policy  of  pacifism  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  others  who  sincerely  believe 
for  other  reasons  that  our  stand  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  One  can,  while  not  agreeing 
with  these  positions,  nevertheless  re- 
spect them,  for  their  advocates  remain 
loyal  to  the  United  States  itself. 

Those  who  bum  and  desecrate  our  fiag 
are  of  another  breed.  They  are  not  dis- 
senting from  our  policies,  but  from  our 
system,  our  constitution,  our  Nation 
itself. 

No  nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  view  such 
attacks  with  indifference.  It  Is  entirely 
fitting  that  on  Flag  Day,  1967,  this  House 
resolve  to  pass  legislation  designed  to 
protect  our  flag.  For  the  sake  of  the 
thousands  who  have  given  their  lives  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  defense  of  that 
fiag,  we  can  do  no  less. 


Ashby's  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  historic  town  of  Ashby,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  is  celebrating  Its  200th  anniver- 
sary with  impressive  community  exer- 
cises. 

Ashby  was  formed  in  1667  from  parts 
of  Townsend,  Fitchburg,  and  Ashbum- 
ham  after  a  2-year  fight  led  by  John 
Fitch,  after  whom  Fitchburg  was  named, 
for  separate  status.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  on  March  30,  1767,  and  the 
first  selectmen  were  John  Fitch,  John 
Locke,  and  John  Jones. 

While  Ashby  has  remained  primarily 
a  rural  conununlty,  town  records  show 
that  there  was  small  industry  as  long  ago 
as  1750  when  James  Locke  operated  a 
gristmill  powered  by  water  from  Willard 
Brook.  By  1850,  there  were  several  small 
mills.  One  of  them  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  factory  to  make  tubs  and  palls  in 
Massachusetts. 

Today  fanning  is  still  conducted  in 


Ashby.  but  most  of  Its  pe<vle  commute 
to  their  employment  in  Fitchburg, 
Worcester,  or  Boston. 

In  recognition  of  Ashby's  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day an  appropriate  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  which  ex- 
tends greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
poeple  of  Ashby  on  this  historic  anni- 
versary. 

Actually,  Ashby  began  celebrating  Its 
anniversary  on  March  4  of  this  year 
with  a  bicentennial  dinner,  which  I  was 
greatly  honored  to  attend,  and  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  address  I 
gave  at  this  opening  event  of  the  anni- 
versary. 

Earlier  this  month,  as  part  of  the  bi- 
centennial program,  there  was  a  fire- 
men's parade  and  muster  in  Ashby.  This 
first  event  of  the  extensive  anniversary 
program  was  held  on  June  11  at  Allen 
Field. 

This  Friday,  there  wUl  be  a  tour  of 
historic  homes  in  the  community,  an  ex- 
hibit of  arts  and  crafts  and  an  anniver- 
sary pageant  in  the  elementary  school 
auditorium.  The  pageant  will  be  re- 
peated on  Saturday. 

On  Jime  24,  an  open  air  supper  will  be 
held  in  the  evening  on  the  town  com- 
mon, to  be  followed  by  square  dancing 
in  the  elementary  school  auditorium. 
A  nondenomlnational  worship  service 
will  take  place  on  Sunday,  Jiwe  25,  on 
the  town  common.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  barbecue  dinner  at  noon  and  a  band 
concert  in  the  afternoon. 

Other  events  on  the  Ashby  anniver- 
sary program  include  an  oldtime  band 
concert  on  the  town  common  on  July  12, 
a  road  race  and  field  events  at  Allen 
Field  on  September  30,  and  a  huge  bi- 
centennial parade  on  October  8. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  anniversary 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  l)e 
able  to  participate  In  the  March  bicen- 
tennial dinner  which  initiated  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  fine  town  of  Ashby.  I 
was  very  much  Impressed  with  the  din- 
ner and  the  gathering,  which  was  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  tumult,  the 
shouting,  the  agitation,  and  the  signs  of 
uneasiness  which  surround  us  these  days, 
it  was  a  most  refreshing  experience  for 
me  to  attend  this  large  anniversary  cele- 
bration meeting  of  sincere,  dedicated 
Americans  and  to  join  with  them  in 
starting  so  enthusiastically  the  program 
for  the  observance  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  their  town. 

The  program  of  the  occasion  was  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  conducted  by  the 
able  master  of  ceremonies  and  spiritual 
leader.  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jaffa,  and  the 
invocation  was  given  by  the  able  spirit- 
ual leader.  Father  Thomas  F.  Brosnan. 
The  reading  of  the  town  charter  by  John 
F.  Nash,  town  moderator,  was  extremely 
interesting  and  it  vividly  recalled  the 
early  days  of  the  Nation. 

The  Ashby  Oratorio  Singers,  led  by 
their  very  brilliant,  dynamic  director. 
Mr.  Claiic  Greene,  accompanied  by  a 
most  accomplished  pianist,  Connie 
Fanos,  sang  several  miisical  selections  of 
a  spiritually  inspirational  nature,  remi- 
niscent of  past  days. 
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Dtotingiilshftl  public  officials  from 
town,  county.  State,  and  Nation  were 
present,  including  the  able,  distinguished 
Senator  John  E.  Harrington,  Jr..  of  the 
Massachuaetts  State  Senate  and  the  able 
and  dIstinguiAbed  Representative  George 
W.  Shattuck.  of  the  Massachusettts 
House  of  Beinresentatlves. 

Ziovely  young  ladies,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  bicentennial  queen,  were  pre- 
sented to  tbe  gathering  and  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  They  were 
aU  typically  beautiful,  young  American 
girls  and  naturally  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  acclaimed  by  the  audience. 

Next  on  the  program  came  a  very 
remarkable  bicentennial  address  by  at- 
torney John  B.  Matson,  a  native  of 
Ashby,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston, 
and  distinguished,  learned  former  chief 
examiner  of  the  Massachusetts  land 
coiirt. 

Following  Mr.  Matson's  fine  speech  the 
Ashtay  Oratorio  Singers  again  enter- 
tained the  audience,  this  time  with  the 
closing  number,  "America  the  Beautiful," 
and  I  have  never  heard  this  moving  song 
simg  with  more  feeling,  sensitivity  or 
better  effect.  Mr.  Greene  as  well  as  his 
singers  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
flnewoiic 

To  close  out  the  program,  benediction 
was  offered  by  the  able  spiritual  leader. 
Rev.  Rollln  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  that  con- 
cluded a  most  impressive  program  which 
had  been  arranged  by  the  dinner  chair- 
man, Mrs.  George  J.  Thibault,  and  her 
group. 

I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  reference  to  this 
glowing,  first  event  of  the  Ashby.  Mass., 
bicentennial  celebration  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  heartily  congratulate  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  Ashby  for  the  good  be- 
gliming  they  made  in  commencing  thdr 
200th  anniversary  celebration.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  rest  of  their  program  will  be  as 
noteworthy  and  successful  as  this  dinner. 

It  Is  not  any  comnKuaplaoe  tiling  for  a 
town  or  eommimity  to  celebrate  a  200th 
annlvWBary.  and  in  this  respect  Ashby  is 
Indeed  singularly  honored.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  wcmderful,  inspiring  night  I 
spent  at  the  initiid  event  of  the  bicen- 
tennial program,  and  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  tbe  members  of  the  committee, 
who  so  kindly  Invited  me  and  made  pos- 
sible for  me  such  a  manoraUe  evening. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  progxam,  I 
was  invited  by  my  frioids,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  I^mukii.  to  visit  with  them  and 
some  friends  in  their  lovely  colonial 
home,  not  far  from  the  center  of  Ashby. 

My  night  with  my  friends  of  Ashby  was 
an  experience  which  I  shall  always  grate- 
fully remember.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
In  many  reqjects.  but  I  think  I  was  im- 
pressed most  with  Its  projection  in  the 
total  eonmnanlty  of  those  vahws.  ways  of 
life,  and  virtues  that  boilt  the  ear^ 
fomidatlons  and  spai±ed  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

Jt  gave  me  the  chance  to  think  about 
the  people  who  f  oimded  this  Nation  and 
their  ways,  the  saeriflees  they  made 
carving  a  ctviMsatlon  out  of  a  wilderness, 
and  InfoBlng  it  with  life  and  splendor 
and  patogieas  that  has  been  so  much  part 
of  our  eoantry's  <n1gin,  develcqiment,  and 
growth. 


These  colonial  people  did  not  have  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  20th 
century,  but  neither  did  they  have  the 
unsettlement.  uneasiness  and  divisive 
elements  of  the  present  time. 

They  had  purpose,  ideals,  high  goals, 
and  they  worked  together  faithfully. 
Industriously,  doggedB^,  and  without 
thought  of  self  to  reach  them,  and  then 
tiuTL  their  gains  over  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed them. 

The  Question  Is:  Shall  we,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  be  worthy  of  these 
invaluable  legacies  from  our  past  herit- 
age? Shall  we,  in  our  day.  zealously  pre- 
serve them,  and  trananit  them  untar- 
nished and  unblemished  to  those  who 
come  after  us? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
determine  by  and  large  the  destiny  of 
America  and  the  destiny  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  I  have  faith  that  Americans 
of  this  generation  will  take  up  their 
burden  and  their  torch  and  sustain  them 
for  our  own  great  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  congrat- 
ulatory resolution  reads  as  follows: 

vrbereaa  the  year  IMT  marka  tbe  two  hun- 
dredtb  azmlTerBary  of  tlM  Incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Ashby,  Mflnwrhuaetta;  and 

Whereas  from  the  Urns  of  its  settlement 
the  people  of  Ashby  have  figured  conspicu- 
ously In  the  founding,  growth,  and  defense 
of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  obeervanoe  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Attiby  Is  being  cele- 
brated this  month  wltb  Impreealve  com- 
munity ceremonies;  and 

Whereas  Ashby  Is  a  beautiful  community 
rich  in  historic  Interest,  well  known  for  Its 
patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  Its  many 
famous  sons  and  daughters  who  distin- 
guished themselves  In  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civiliza- 
tion :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Seaolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Ashby,  Massachiiaetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  annl- 
yersary  of  this  conununlty  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  furUMr  expresses  Its  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered 
to  the  Nation  by  the  oltlsens  of  Ashby  dur- 
ing the  past  two  hundred  years. 


RxMABXs  Of  Past  of  Conubbsman  PHn.iF  J. 

PHnjn«,    ASHST    BicorrDiinAi.    Du(ner, 

Mabch  4,  1967 

My  dear  friends,  it  is  a  real  privilege, 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight  upon  tbe  occasloa  of  this  fine  kick- 
off  dinner  commencing  tbe  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  tajorpora- 
tlon  of  the  beautiful  Towa  of  Ashby. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  ail  of  you — 
your  outstanding  Committee,  your  able  and 
distinguished  officials,  your  religious,  civil 
and  business  leaders,  and  all  the  people  of 
Ashby,  upon  this  most  uausual  anniversary, 
conmMmorating  your  20ath  birthday.  Ifany 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Just  think  ot  it,  my  friends,  200  years  of 
history,  startliig  with  the  prlmlUve  condi- 
tions of  Colonial  Mew  England  and  spanning 
marvelous  changes,  progress  and  fabulous 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
intervening  years. 

From  very  early  days,  tlds  community  has 
been  noted  for  its  rellgto\is  and  patriotic 
dedication. 

This  Town  was  founded  by  hardy.  God- 
fearing people  who  never  knew  fear  or  doubt, 
determined  men  and  women  committed  to 
belief  In  Divine  Providence  and  resolutely 
determined,  at  all  ooets,  to  live  under  In- 
stttutlona  of  freedom,  personal  Uberty  and 
peace. 


The  story  of  Ashby  is  inspiring  and  thrill- 
Ing.  It  Is  an  American  story,  a  story  of  prob- 
lems, struggles  and  sorrows,  but  also  a  story 
of  gains  and  victories,  not  only  of  the  growth, 
well-being  and  happiness  of  this  wonderful 
community,  but  also  distinct  contributions 
to  the  great,  forward-moving  lifestre&m  of 
national  strength,  unity  and  prosperity  that 
is  represented  by  our  country. 

Thanks  to  tbe  spirit  and  the  labors,  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  American  people 
throughout  the  years,  this  town  is  now  part 
of  a  nation  that  is  termed  the  giant  of  tbe 
North  American  continent,  the  most  power- 
ful, richest  and  most  advanced  nation  in  the 
world.  Tes,  rich  beyond  contemplation, 
powerful  in  ways  that  truly  stagger  tbe 
imagination,  rich  with  accumulations  of  in- 
dtistry,  the  ret\u-ns  of  conunerce  and  labor 
and  the  highest  standards  of  living  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Our  progress  has  not  been  confined  to  ma- 
terial progress.  With  it,  has  come  unprece- 
dented progress  In  the  arts,  science,  civiliza- 
tion, religion,  spirituid  development — prog- 
ress in  every  area,  and  aU  these  blessings 
wlUcb  the  American  people  have  received 
have  their  proud  temples  In  this  beautiful 
New  England  town,  and  in  the  towns,  villages 
and  cities  spread  from  coast  to  coast,  north, 
south,  east  and  west  aU  ov«r  this  great 
nation. 

It  can  be  said  that  you  people  of  Ashby, 
as  well  as  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
this  broad  country,  have  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  that  come  with 
strength,  and  power,  and  the  endowments  of 
free  government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
dedicated  ancestors  and  predecessors. 

It  can,  and  should  be,  said  on  this,  and 
every  other  occasion,  that  you  have  shared 
the  great,  national  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made. 

You  have  lived  by  the  principles.  Ideals  and 
values  which  have  made  this  nation  what 
1.  Is. 

You  have  recognized  the  most  urgent  need 
that  has  confronted  us  in  the  past,  and  that 
confronts  us  today,  for  protecting  and 
guarding  these  great  blessings  of  liberty,  so 
that  they  may  be  assured  in  perpetuity  for 
this  nation,  and  for  other  nations  that  share 
our  rich  heritage  of  freedom. 

In  looking  back  tonight  to  tbe  days  of 
Ashby's  founding  in  an  uncharted  wUdemess 
200  years  ago,  we  can  take  real  pride  in  the 
resolution,  strength  of  character,  goodness  of 
heart,  absolute  fidelity  to  coxuitry  and  faltb 
in  Ood  of  Ashby's  citizens  from  the  begin- 
ning and  throughout  many  generations  of 
its  history. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator  throughout  aU  these 
years,  and  the  marvelous  work,  patience,  gal- 
lantry and  determination  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  and  whose  cherished  memory 
we  shall  always  honor. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  some  skeptics  and 
ideologists  of  this  generation  may  think,  we 
have  drawn  strength  and  inspiration  as  a 
nation,  and  as  a  proud  people,  from  our  shin- 
ing, historical  past.  Even  as  we  recognize, 
with  the  eloquent  poet,  that  "the  moving 
finger  writes,  and  having  writ,  moves  on," 
that  we  can  never  turn  back  the  clo^k,  that 
the  nation  and  the  world  must  go  forward, 
must  go  upward  to  broader  higher  goals, 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  Incredible 
changes  that  are  taking  place  around  us, 
wtalch  are  made  necessary  by  tbe  Inescapable 
demands  and  needs  of  the  nuclear,  jet  age 
and  the  truly  fabulous  times  In  which  we 
live. 

What  we  must  recognize  with  special  em- 
phasis is  that  each  generation  mtist  labor 
to  keep  the  lamps  of  freedom  burning  and,  if 
necessary,  we  must  struggle  to  preserve  hu- 
man  liberty,  and  freedom,  and  tbe  right  to 
enjoy  free,  democratic  government,  free  en- 
terprise, that  la  the  very  basis  of  tbU  naUon, 
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free,  religious  worship  and  Indlvlduai  rights 
that  are  so  precious  to  all  of  us. 

We  are  living  In  extremely  unsettled,  chal- 
lenging times.  In  this  dangerous  world, 
wberv  aggreMlon  and  tyranny  seek  to  destroy 
th»  rights  of  an  free  people,  we  must  stand, 
as  we  have  always  stood,  with  courage  and 
high  purpoee,  unalteraMy  committed  to  de- 
fend tbe  safety,  security,  integrity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  and  uphold  the  princi- 
ples of  trutn  and  justice  and  ordered  liberty 
upon  which  our  great,  free  system  is  based. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  short  cuts, 
no  magical  formulas  by  which  we  can  settle 
the  problems  of  this  hour. 

To  do  this,  we  must  be  determined,  first, 
last  and  always,  to  preserve  our  own  free 
heritage.  We  must,  and  I  know  we  wUl.  con- 
tinue to  strive  with  all  otir  hearts  and  ener- 
gies for  a  "rule  of  law",  and  for  a  just,  en- 
during, honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  world — a  universal  peace  that  will  permit 
all  human  beings  to  live  under  the  father- 
hood of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  ai  man, 
free  from  Communist  dictatorship,  or  any 
other  kind  of  tyranny,  and  delivered  from 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  nuclear  war  or  any 
other  war.  Let  us  know  that  peace  with  free- 
dom is  the  great  question  of  our  day. 


As  we  eelebcate,  so  meaningfully  and  with 
such  true  reverence  and  devotion,  the  found- 
ing of  this  typicaUy  American  town,  let  us 
face  without  ttincblng  the  grave  problems 
that  are  before  us. 

Let  us  never  abandon  the  principles  and 
the  values  that  made  us  the  great  free  God- 
fearing nation  that  we  are. 

tiet  us  always  remain  firm  without  fear  or 
doubt.  In  tbe  spirit  of  those  who  founded 
this  country,  and  those  who  preceded  us, 
with  real  courage,  faith  and  determination, 
to  keep  this  nation  as  a  secure  dwelling 
place  and  sanctuary  for  those  dedicated  to 
human  freedom  and  committed  to  peace  and 
progress  and  amity. 

Just  a  personal  word.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  proud  I  am  of  this  town,  and  its 
faithful,  devoted  people,  and  of  the  great 
privilege  you  of  this  District  have  accorded 
me  to  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest,  deliberative  body 
of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

As  your  Congressman,  your  friend,  and  a 
most  rtncere  admirer,  I  am  very  happy  to- 
night to  bring  the  greetings  and  felicitations 
of  our  great  DUtrtct  to  all  your  leaders  and 
your  people,  and  to  express  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  in  the  time  to  come  the  good 


liOrd  will  bring  you  aH,  each  and  erery  o«« 
of  you,  chcMoeet  bleealngs  of  good  health, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  express  to  you  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
mcouTBgement  and  support  you  have  ex- 
tended me  in  my  Impmtani  official  work, 
and  for  the  many  evidences  of  warm  friend- 
ship that  you  bmve  so  wholeheartedly  ex- 
t«M}ed  me. 

Finally,  In  the  bappy  trilogy  of  q>iritual 
dedication,  patriotism  and  zeal  for  achieve- 
ment, always  so  typical  of  this  Town,  I  am 
sure  that  you  wlU  go  forward  together,  as 
you  have  in  the  past,  to  even  greater  b^ghU 
of  accomplishment,  well-being  and  sucoeas, 
and  that  you  wiU  always  maintain  here  tbe 
cloae  ties  of  loyalty,  mutxutl  respect  and  af- 
fection which  are  so  much  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can community  life,  so  invaluable  in  build- 
ing the  strength  of  the  nation,  safeguarding 
the  fountalnhead  of  enterprise  and  freedom 
and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  his  family. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  your  dls- 
tmgulshed  Committee,  for  giving  me  tbe 
very  high  honor  of  being  with  you  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Command  me  when  I 
can  be  helpful. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thir.sday,  JiNE  15,  1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Linden  O.  Harris,  Hardin-Sim- 
mons  University,  Abilene,  Tex.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge 
our  unworthiness  even  to  approach  Thee, 
but  in  gratitude  we  bow  our  heads  and 
hearts  before  Thee. 

For  the  blessings  of  home  and  coun- 
ti-y,  for  the  privilege  of  work  and  the 
opportunity  of  service  we  give  Thee 
thanks. 

Grant  to  these  who  represent  us  the 
commonsense  of  the  imcommon  man 
and  the  dedicated  perseverance  of  the 
true  statesman. 

Amid  the  stress  and  tension  of  con- 
tinuing world  crisis,  help  us  all  to  have 
tough  minds  and  soft  hearts.  May  we  be 
guided  by  principles  of  justice  tempered 
with  mercy,  seeing  in  all  men  their  vir- 
tues more  than  their  vices.  All  this  we 
pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  loved  us 
and  gave  Himself  for  us.  Amen. 


tlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  observance 
of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Tear,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1432)  entitled  "An  act  to  amuid  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the  following 
title.  In  whl^  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  MO.  Aa  act  to  establish  a  0.8.  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  partlclpa- 


RELXABILITY  OF  THE  M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22.  I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  to  look  into  complaints  that  our 
new  M-16  rifles  were  Jamming  during 
combat  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  frcxn  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  L.  Mxhdel  Rivirs, 
has  appointed  a  three-man  subcommittee 
headed  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Richard 
IcRORD,  to  investigate  the  M-16  rifle. 

On  May  22  before  I  read  excerpts  of 
a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey  marine  in 
Vietnam  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
passed  this  letter  on  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Mr.  Ichord.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  now  returned  from  Vietnam 
where  it  had  the  OE>portunity  to  look 
into  the  M-16  controversy  firsthand. 
Since  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  have  been  inundated  with  mail 
from  across  the  country.  Some  of  it,  I 
feel,  is  valuable:  some  of  it  may  not  be. 
However,  I  have  turned  all  of  this  corre- 
spondence over  to  Mr.  Ichord.  His  sub- 
committee will  issue  a  complete  report  in 
the  near  future. 

While  the  question  of  jamming  will 
undoul)tedly  be  settled  to  our  satisfac- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  report,  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  report  to  you  that 
several  clmnges  and  modifications  have 
been  made  and  u«  being  made  on  the 
M-16  rtfle.  These  changes  relate  to  a 
cutdown  in  the  rapidity  of  flre,  the  num- 


ber of  rounds  of  ammunition  recom- 
mended per  clip,  method  and  material 
for  lubrication,  and  the  chrome  plating 
of  one  piece  of  equipment. 

I  feel  this  does  reflect  that  we  have 
encountered  problems  with  the  M-16  but 
that  the  military  responded  quickly  to 
correct  the  defects  discovered.  While  It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  military 
could  have  announced  these  modifica- 
tions without  causing  any  adverse  pub- 
licity, I  commend  them  for  acting  swiftly 
to  improve  the  M-16  rifle. 

I  am  happy  that  changes  toward  im- 
provement have  been  made  and  are  being 
made.  A  final  determination  of  the  entire 
M-16  controversy  can  only  be  made  after 
Mr.  IcHORo's  special  sulxxMnmittee  files 
its  report. 


RAILROAD  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilB- 
cult  decision  which  the  House  faces  this 
afternoon  comes  about  because  there  is 
no  existing  legislation  to  handle  the 
problems  posed  by  the  threat  of  a  na- 
tionwide railroad  strike.  I  believe  that 
the  absence  of  such  permanent  legisla- 
tion is  a  cause  of  regret  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  both  Congress  and  the 
President  must  accept  a  share  of  the 
blame. 

For  the  present,  there  are  only  three 
basic  alternatives  that  we  have  to  handle 
this  problem. 

We  can  permit  a  strike  to  take  place. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be 
viewed,  as  a  practical  alternative  at  this 
time.  Certainly,  it  should  be  evident  to 
all  Members  that  with  almost  a  half 
million  boys  in  Vietnam  waging  a  battle 
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for  their  very  lives,  an  emergency  exists 
and  a  strike  would  be  Intolerable. 

We  can  seize  the  railroads,  as  many 
would  tiave  us  do.  But  this  action  would 
not  aid  in  settling  the  dispute  between 
labor  and  management. 

Furthermore,  the  criterion  for  seizure 
is  not  present;  neither  party  Is  accused  of 
wrongdoing  which  would  Justify  seizure. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  the  employer 
should  be  singled  out  for  punishment. 

We  are  left  then  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  as  the  only  other  reason- 
able alternative  to  the  problem  facing  us. 
No  one  in  Congress  is  happy  with  it,  for 
it  represents  a  curious  mixtiure  of  medi- 
ation and  compulsory  arbitration. 

Despite  its  Imperfections  and  the  haste 
with  which  we  are  again  asked  to  pass 
this  legislation,  House  Joint  Resolution 
559  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical and  the  fairest  solution  to  the  rail- 
road labor  dispute  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  practical  because  it  avoids  a  strike 
which  our  Nation  could  not  under  any 
circiunstances  afford.  It  is  fair  because 
it  treats  both  labor  and  management  the 
same.  I  am  not  impressed  that  the  spe- 
cial board  to  be  named  by  President 
Johnson  imder  House  Joint  Resolution 
559  would  be  antllabor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  would  be  any  less  fair  to 
U^r  than  to  management. 

Mi.  Speaker,  it  Is  Imperative  that  this 
strike  be  settled  and  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  be  passed. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


leagues  as  a  sensible,  hardheaded  in- 
vestment. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the-roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  138] 

Aabley  Ford.  Roudebuab 

Ayrea  WlUlam  D.  Rumsfeld 

OeU«r  Puqua  St.  Onge 

Oolielaa  Hagan  Slak 

OoUler  Ichord  Tenzer 

Oonyen  Lukena  Thompson,  ttj. 

COniuui  Mactaen  Tuck 

Dawaon  Uajne  TTtt 

deUOana  Moore  WlUlama,  Miss. 

Dent  Pollock  To\ing 

IMcga  Pool  Younger 

Dow  Booney,  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  399 
Btanbers  have  answered  to  their  name, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  10867 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
Btous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  BCeans  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night,  Friday,  June  16, 
to  file  a  report  to  accompany  the  bill 
HJi.  10867.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  filed  a  discharge  petition  to  help 
bring  to  the  floor  an  antirlot  bill  that  I 
think  is  constructive  legislation  designed 
to  help  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the 
violent  disruptive  behavior  going  on  in 
this  coimtry.  At  the  same  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is 
proceeding  in  another  bat  parallel  direc- 
tion through  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Today  he  and  I  discussed  the  approaches 
that  we  are  following.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  want  the  antirlot  bill 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  for  us  to  work 
our  will  in  any  way  we  can  get  those  bills 
here.  I  would  suggest  those  of  you  who 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  again  on  the  Cramer-type  amend- 
ment to  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you 
want  to.  To  show  my  good  faith  and  de- 
termination I  join  Congressman  Cramer 
in  his  efforts  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  further  I  Invite  each  of  you  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  at  the  clerk's 
desk  to  discharge  a  similar  bill.  We  should 
push  ahead  on  both  fronts  to  move  this 
vital  legislation  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
for  action. 


THE  NEED  FOR  DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  a  bill  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottingir],  which  would 
provide  day  care  for  children  of  the  poor 
to  enable  their  parents  to  undertake 
basic  education.  Job  training,  or  employ- 
ment and  thus  remove  themselves  from 
the  Nation's  welfare  roUs. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
There  are  900,000  American  families 
headed  by  women  whose  household  re- 
sponsibilities limit  them  to  dependence 
on  a  monthly  welfare  check.  They  repre- 
sent a  major  share  of  the  $6.1  billion 
spent  by  government  on  welfare  during 
fiscal  1966.  These  women  will  remain 
on  welfare  unless  responsible  care  can  be 
provided  for  their  children  during  work- 
ing hours.  Yet  while  these  families  com- 
prise 2.7  million  cliildren,  the  capacity 
of  licensed  day  care  facilities  is  but 
350,000. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is  also 
being  introduced  today  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Javits,  would  authorize  $60 
million  to  set  up  50,000  places  in  day  care 
facilities.  This  bill  would  not  accommo- 
date the  total  need,  but  it  would  be  a 
solid  beginning.  It  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  for  itself  in  the  number 
of  families  it  removes  from  welfare  aid. 
On  this  basis,  I  commead  it  to  my  col- 


CARDINAL  CUSHING  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  statement  ref'ently 
made  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing,  in  support  of  the  national  lottery 
idea.  As  the  cardinal  said: 

If  we  can  have  lotteriee  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  other  countrtea  in  Eiu'ope,  why  can't 
we  have  them  in  the  States? 

The  cardinal  made  these  observations 
in  a  letter  to  Francis  Kelly,  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sweepstakes  Com- 
mission, In  which  he  thanked  Mr.  Kelly 
for  sending  him  25  State  lottery  tickets 
which  he  had  purchased  in  New  York. 

I  am  wondering  how  all  of  this  strikes 
the  distinguished  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
cardinal's.  I  say  this  because  Mr. 
O'Brien  continues  to  oppose  the  bill 
which  I  and  other  Congressmen  have 
introduced  to  end  the  present  prohibi- 
tion of  Federal  law  against  sending  lot- 
tery tickets  through  the  mails. 

Surely,  the  sentiment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  is  over- 
whelmingly prolottery,  and  I  would 
think  that  the  Postmaster  General  might 
pay  some  attention  to  home  State 
opinion. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  House  would 
do  well  to  note  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  this  Nation  for  tlie  lottery  idea 
before  voting  on  the  Patman  bill  to 
cripple  the  New  York  State  lottery  by 
prohibiting  banks  from  selling  lottery 
tickets  in  New  York. 


THE  PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES 
LEAD  PARADE  TO  HIGHER  INTER- 
EST COSTS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  yields  on  Treasury 
bonds  yesterday  broke  through  the  5- 
percent  level  on  the  upside.  Leading  the 
parade  to  higher  Interest  costs  is  a  new 
$900  million  issue  of  Fannie  Mae  partici- 
pation certificates  being  offered  today 
to  yield  5.25  percent  for  the  September 
1969  maturity  and  5.50  percent  for  the 
June  1972,  maturity. 

The  interest  yield  on  the  new  partici- 
pation certificates  tops  the  return  on 
comparable  Treasury  issues  by  approxi- 
mately one-half  percentage  point.  Treas- 
ury 4s  of  October  1969,  are  selling  at 


$98%  to  jddd  4.82  percent.  Treasury  48 
of  February  1972,  are  selling  at  $96  to 
yield  4.99  percent.  Treasury  4s  of  August 
1973  selling  at  $94%  yield  5.02  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  one-half  percent 
added  interest  cost  of  participation  cer- 
tificate financing  graphically  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  this  House  recently 
in  curtalMng  participation  certificate 
sale  authorization  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act. 

The  administration  asked  for  author- 
ity in  that  act  to  sell  $3,235  million  of 
participations  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  House  by  fioor  amendments  reduced 
that  total  to  an  authorized  amount  of 
but  $881  million.  The  reduction  of  $2,454 
million  was  not  to  be  used  for  program 
operation  needs  but  instead  represented 
excess  participation  certificate  sales  to 
be  used  to  Jimmy  the  budget  and  make 
the  budget  deficit  appear  to  he  $2,454 
million  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

On  the  basis  of  one -half  percent  p.dded 
interest  cost  of  participation  certificates 
financing  that  action  by  the  House  in 
knocking  out  $2,454  million  of  excess 
participation  certifVcate  financing  will 
save  the  taxpayers  $12y4  milUon  of  to- 
tally unnecessary  interest  costs  per  year. 

The  offering  today  of  $900  million  par- 
ticipation certificates  is  being  made  im- 
der congressional  approval  granted  last 
year.  Over  the  life  of -the  Issues:  namely, 
2^ A  years  on  $450  million  and  5  yeeurs 
on  $450  million,  taxpayers  are  lielng 
hooked  for  $16.3  million  in  added  inter- 
est costs.  This  costly,  deceptive,  and  dis- 
ruptive participation  certificate  financ- 
ing practice  must  be  stopped. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION EXPENSES 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unantmoos  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBE31G.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day-to-day  problem  of  making  a  pay- 
check stretch  to  meet  the  needs  and  obli- 
gations of  the  wage  earner  has  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me  for  a  long 
time.  In  these  days  of  inflation,  high  liv- 
ing costs,  and  higher  taxes,  it  becomes  a 
more  critical  problem  than  ever  before. 

My  own  efforts  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  allow  our  citizens  to  keep  more 
of  their  hard-earned  dollars,  have  been 
directed  to  cutting  unnecessary  si>end- 
ing,  stabilizing  the  currency,  balancing 
the  budget  and,  through  several  bills 
which  I  have  Introduced,  offering  the 
individual  taxpayers  ot  this  country  cer- 
tain rightful  deductions  and  exemption 
allowances  in  computing  their  Federal 
income  tax. 

In  line  with  these  efforts,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  tHow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  wotit.  These  expenses 
must  be  met  dally  by  almost  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  in  this  country  and. 
in  many  instances,  amount  to  a  goodly 
portion  of  his  income.  Since  they  usually 


are  a  set  figure,  they  must  be  budgeted 
for,  in  computing  one's  regular  and  nec- 
essary obllgattons,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
represent  a  cost  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced They  are  a  particularly  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  low-income  wage  earners 
whose  transportation  expenses  are  pro- 
portionally much  more  onerous  than  the 
higher  income  taxpayer's  expenses. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced,  all  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  transportation  between 
a  taxpayer's  residence  and  his  place  of 
emplojrment,  if  It  is  within  30  miles  of  his 
residence,  may  be  deducted  from  his  in- 
come before  his  tax  is  computed.  I  intend 
to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  this  legis- 
lation Ls  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
siijle  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  simi- 
lar legislation  and  in  pressing  for  early 
action  on  it. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  CURRENT 
RAILWAY  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  559)  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  car- 
riers by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  FxncDKL}. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TKZ  COMMrrTEE  OF  THK  WUOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  559),  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterdi^,  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution 
ending  on  page  3.  Une  19. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  first  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  lise  10,  strike  out  "for"  and 
Insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  "per". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChaLr  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  today,  as  we 
all  understand,  is  that  unless  the  bill 
passes  both  branches  a  railroad  strike 
will  go  into  effect  on  Sunday  night  at 
1  minute  after  midnight. 

I  might  say  I  consider  the  importance 
of  this  bUl  somewhat  similar  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act  3 
months  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  because 
I  feel  strongly  the  national  Interests  of 
our  country  are  involved,  and  seriously 
so. 

That  factor,  that  a  strike  is  going  to 
take   place   unless   action  is   taken,   is 


inescapable.  Failure  to  pass  the  pending 
bill  within  the  time  limit  involved  means 
that  legislation  cannot  be  enacted  Into 
law,  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  by  next 
Saturday. 

We  are  faced  with  a  national  crisis. 
No  word,  no  argument,  no  placing  of 
the  blame,  can  escape  this  fact  or  chal- 
lenge this  asserticm.  Not  only  is  our 
national  economy  threatened  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
workers  who  are  not  directly  Involved 
facing  imemployment,  with  Inflation 
resulting,  with  widespread  dislocation, 
but  our  duty  and  responsibiUty  to  our 
Armed  Forces  abroad — and  particularly 
in  Vietnam  are  involved — and  who 
knows  what  might  happen  in  the  Middle 
East? 

With  the  world  situation  that  now 
exists,  the  tying  up  of  our  railroads 
would  have  a  serious  effect,  and  it  would 
in  fact  have  a  disastrous  effect. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  just  as  I 
thought  3  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  it  was  dangerous  to  the  national 
interests  of  our  coimtry  to  fail  to  extend 
the  then  existing  Selective  Service  Act, 
so  do  I  think  today  it  would  be  danger- 
o'js  to  the  national  interests  to  fail  to 
take  action  tlia^  would  keep  our  rail- 
roads moving. 

In  the  national  interest  of  our  country 
and  of  our  people,  failure  to  pass  the 
pending  bill  is  too  great  a  calculated 
risk  to  take,  and  there  is  no  greater 
responsibility  than  the  national  interest 
of  our  country. 

When  the  national  interest  of  our 
country  Is  involved,  that  should  be,  and 
in  fact  is,  of  paranvount  importance. 

To  me,  tills  is  so,  no  matter  who  oc- 
cupies the  White  House — whether  he  be 
a  President  elected  as  a  Democrat  or 
whether  he  be  a  President  elected  as  a 
Republican — as  my  Republican  friends 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Republican  side 
well  know. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  in 
office  and  the  late  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
bum  presided  as  Speaker  of  tills  House 
of  Representatives,  1  and  other  leaders 
in  all  cases  where  tiie  national  interest 
was  involved  considered  that  taterest  to 
be  paramount.  Anyone  who  closes  their 
eyes  to  that  fact  is,  as  I  see  it,  living  in  "a 
dream  world  of  hope."  To  those  few 
who  are  opposed  to  the  position  that  the 
Government  lias  taken  in  Vietnam,  and 
whose  views  I  respect  although,  of 
cours':,  I  disagree,  I  remind  them  that 
they  certainly  should  want  to  assure  to 
our  forces  a  continuing  and  uninter- 
rupted means  of  supines  and  of  support. 

Ask  yourself,  my  coUeagues,  as  I  have 
asked  myself,  "What  woi^  be  the  situa- 
tion if  a  strike  did  occur?"  That  possi- 
bility is  just  around  the  comer  unless 
we  act.  We  are  forced  to  act  because 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  collective 
bargaiidng. 

There  are  many  peoi^  who  are  going 
to  suffer  and  there  will  be  devastating 
effects  throughout  the  world  that  will 
flow  as  a  result  of  a  strike. 

We  know  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  raiiroads  who  com- 
prise the  membership  in  16  unions  have 
agreed  on  certain  contracts  and  are  now 
working  under  such  contracts.  The  re- 
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malnlng  employees — about  132,000  to 
137,000  are  members  of  six  unions. 

llie  other  body  passed  this  bill  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  15. 

X  call  your  attention  to  these  words  in 
the  minority  views  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Mark  you,  in 
these  words  they  give  the  best  reasons 
and  make  the  best  argument  as  to  wiiy 
they  should  vote  for  the  bill.  I  respect- 
fully submit  this  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  minority  views  they  say: 

None  of  the  undersigned  wants  to  vote 
for  selzvire  of  the  railroads — 

I  would  add  at  this  point,  neither  do 
I.  They  submitted  that  in  the  minority 
views — none  of  them  do — they  say  that 
and  we  agree. 

They  say  further  in  the  minority 
views — 

nor  do  we  want  to  vote  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, however  attractively  disguised. 

There  is  a  difference  between  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  machinery  provid- 
ing for  mediation  and  negotiation. 

The  minority  views  read  further: 

None  of  the  undersigned  wants  to  see  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike  either. 

Now  I  can  understand  gentlemen  offer- 
ing amendments  to  this  legislation,  but  if 
the  amendments  are  not  adopted,  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  how  can  they 
vote  against  the  bill  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand.  How  they  can  reconcile 
their  views,  particularly  when  they  have 
said  that  "none  of  us  wants  to  see  a 
strike  occur" — and  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  words  to  similar  effect. 

Surely  that  would  be  a  very  strange 
situation  to  all  of  us  as  American  citizens 
and  as  Members  of  this  representative 
body. 

I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  3 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  I  went 
through  that  fight.  I  recall  at  that  time 
that  I  admire  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  only  a  few  days  ago  said 
he  realized  afterward  in  the  light  of  Pearl 
Harbor  occurring,  that  his  vote  was 
wrong,  and  I  do  not  use  the  "wrong"  but 
that  he  Iiad  voted  on  the  basis  of  his 
Judgment  at  that  time  but  he  said  later 
the  results  showed  him  that  if  he  had  the 
knowledge  he  would  have  voted  the  other 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
tiom  Massttchusetts  IMi.  McCormack] 
may  proceed  for  S  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objectloa 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
here  at  this  time  are  looking  to  the 
future— and  that  future  is  only  a  few 
days  away.  But  who  can  tell  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen?  Just  imagine  the  pictiure 
and  the  frightening  results  that  may 
occur  and  which  will  occur  and  which 
we  know  will  occur. 

The  situation,  as  I  said,  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  very  tense.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility— ours  is  the  responsibility.  Com- 
plaining about  how  it  got  here  does  not 
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help  us  any.  We  have  to  face  our  respon- 
sibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  to 
view  the  situation  and  to  think  of  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  that 
reasonably  would  occur  if  a  strike  takes 
place  which  would  cause  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  In  in- 
dustry to  become  unemployed  and  will 
hurt  those  people  who  are  innocent 
parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  interest 
of  our  country  calls  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  as  the  committee  has  reported 
it  to  us.  I  respectfully  submit  over  and 
above  everytliing  else  that  where  the  na- 
tional interest  is  Involved  our  duty  lies 
in  looking  out  for  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEBED     BY     MR.     ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlBg : 

"That  there  is  hereby  established  a  Spe- 
cial Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
parties  In  the  completion  of  their  collective 
bargaining  and  the  resolution  of  the  remain- 
ing issues  in  dispute.  The  Special  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
President.  The  National  Mediation  Board  is 
authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  compensate 
the  members  of  the  Special  Board  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $100  for  each  day  together 
with  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, and  (2)  to  provide  such  services  and 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate In  carrying  out  tho  purposes  of  this 
resolution.  Such  Special  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  sit  and  act  tn  any  place  within 
the  United  States  and  ^all  conduct  such 
hearings,  public  or  private,  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  oarry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution.  For  the  purposes 
of  any  hearing  or  inquiry  conducted  by  any 
Special  Board  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (re- 
lating to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  of  September  16,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  49  and  50,  as  amtnded ) ,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  pcrwers  and  duties  of 
such  Special  Board. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt 
by  mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
this  dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

"Sec.  3.  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Special  Board  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  and,  upon  request,  shall  furnish  such 
Information  in  their  poaeession  relative  to 
the  discharge  of  such  duties,  and  shall  detail 
from  time  to  time  such  officials  and  em- 
ployees, and  perform  such  services  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
iB  further  authorized  and  directed  to  relm- 
urse  such  other  agencies  for  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

"Sec.  4.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  ten  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  in  its  report  to  the  President 
of  April  22,  1967,  in  implementation  of  the 
collective  bargaining  contemplated  in  the 
recommendation  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 169,  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posal (1)  is  in  the  public  interest,  (2)  la  a 
fair  and  equitable  extension  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaimng  in  this  case.  (3)  protects  the 
collective-bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfills 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  At 
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such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  accorded 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  posi- 
tions concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel. 

"Sec.  6.  Within  such  time  as  the  Special 
Board  may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen days  after  its  estabUshment,  the  carrier 
parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Special  Board  a  last  offer  of 
settlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  Within 
twenty  days  thereafter  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  with  such  assistance  from  other 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  employees  of  each  car- 
rier involved  in  the  dispute  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  wish  to  accept  the  offer. 
The  result  of  such  ballot  shall  be  certified  to 
the  Special  Board.  If  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees vote  to  accept  such  proposal,  such 
determination  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties.  If  the  carriers'  offer  is  rejected,  the 
representatives  of  such  employees  shall  with- 
in five  days  after  certification  of  rejection 
submit  to  the  carriers,  with  copies  to  the 
Special  Board,  a  counteroffer,  which  shall 
within  five  days  be  accepted  or  rejected.  It 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
parties  by  use  of  the  above-stated  offer  and 
counteroffer,  then  the  Special  Board  shall 
continue  holding  hearings  as  set  forth  In 
section  4  as  implemented  by  the  stated  pub- 
lic positions  set  forth  In  this  section.  The 
Special  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  make 
public  any  or  all  of  the  proceedings  and  issue 
such  reports  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
"At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  ac- 
corded a  full  opportumty  to  present  their 
positions  concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel. 

"Sec.  6.  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  the  Special 
Board  shall  make  its  determination  by  voie 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  shall  In- 
corporate the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel  with  such  modification.  If  any,  as 
the  Special  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  (1 ) 
be  in  the  public  interest.  (2)  achieve  a  fair 
and  equitable  extension  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  case,  (3)  protect  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  deter- 
mination shall  be  promptly  transmitted  by 
the  Spteclal  Board  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"Sec.  7.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  specified  in  section  11,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect  and 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  parties 
reach  agreement,  or  if  agreement  is  not 
reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Special 
Board  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Special  Board's  determination  shall  have  the 
same  effect  (including  the  preclusion  of  re- 
sort to  either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though 
arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.8.C,  151  et  seq.). 
At  the  time  the  determination  of  the  Special 
Board  shall  take  effect,  the  President  shall 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties for  the  appointment  of  a  special  receiver 
or  receivers  to  take  immediate  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  any  carrier 
which  is  subject  to  such  dispute  and  to  use 
and  operate  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
any  such  carrier  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  if  the  court  finds  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  and  authority  provided  by 
this  resolution  is  necessary  to  protect  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  the  public  interest, 
it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  such 
receiver  or  receivers  and  to  make  such  other 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

"Any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  under 
this  resolution  against  an  employer,  or  a  labor 
organization,  or  other  persot^s  subject  there- 
to involving  two  or  more  defendants  residing 
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in  diffMvnt  dlatrlcta  may  be  brought  in  the 
jiidlelal  district  whereof  any  such  defendant 
la  an  inliabltant;  and  all  process  In  such  cases 
may  be  served  In  the  district  In  which  any 
of  them  are  inhabitants  or  wherever  they 
may  transact  business  or  be  found. 

"Ilie  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  invested  with  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  such  proceeding  may  be 
pending  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned whether  they  reside  In  the  district  m 
which  the  court  is  held  or  not,  and  supenaa 
to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by 
the  marshal  thereof. 

"In  any  case,  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
coxirts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' (47  Stat.  70;  29  UJ8.C.  101-115)  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

"The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  sbaU  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  m  sections  1291- 
1292  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28,  umted  SUtes  Code. 

"Skc.  8.  Whenever  a  district  court  has  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  or  receivers  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  or  has  issued 
such  other  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  thereof,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  action  to  make  every  effort 
to  adjust  and  to  settle  their  differences,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  During  the  period  In  which  possession 
of  any  carrier  has  been  taken  under  this 
resolution  the  United  States  shall  bold  all 
Income  received  from  the  operation  thereof 
In  trust  for  pajrment  of  general  operating  ex- 
penses. Just  compensation  to  the  owners  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  United  States  for  the  operation  of  any 
such  carrier.  Any  Income  remaining  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  In  deter- 
mining Just  compensation  to  owners  of  the 
carriers,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  took  posses- 
sion of  such  carrier  when  its  operation  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  work  stoppage  or  that 
a  work  stoppage  was  imminent;  the  fact  that 
the  carriers  or  the  labor  organizations,  as 
the  case  may  be,  have  failed  or  refused  to 
comply  with  reconunendatlons  for  settle- 
ment made  during  proceedings  under  this 
resolution;  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
would  have  returned  such  carrier  or  carriers 
to  its  owners  at  any  time  an  agreement  was 
reached,  and  to  the  value  the  use  of  such 
carriers  would  have  hod  to  the  owners  in  the 
light  of  the  labor  dispute  prevailing,  had 
they  remained  In  their  possession  during  the 
period  of  operation. 

"Sec.  9.  The  President  may  appoint  a  Com- 
pensation Board  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  Just  compensation  under  this 
resolution  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
carriers  of  which  possession  is  taken.  For  the 
purpose  of  any  hearing  or  Inquiry  conducted 
by  any  such  Compensation  Board  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  conduct  of  hearings 
or  Inquiries  by  special  boards  as  provided  In 
section  1  of  this  resolution  are  hereby  made 
uppUcable  to  such  hearing  or  inquiry.  The 
members  of  Compensation  Boards  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  compensated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
I'cn  1  hereof. 

"The  award  of  the  Compensation  Board 
?hall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties  un- 
less within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of 
said  award  either  party  moves  to  have  the 
award  set  aside  or  modified  in  the  United 


States  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  such  court. 

"Sic.  10.  Any  carrier  or  carriers  of  which 
possession  has  been  taken  under  this  resolu- 
tion BhaU  be  returned  to  the  owner  Xiiertat 
as  soon  aa  (1)  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  representatives  of  the  employees 
Bettlihg  the  issues  in  dispute,  or  (2)  the 
President  finds  that  the  continued  posses- 
sion and  operation  of  any  such  carrier  or 
carriers  by  the  Umted  States  U  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
the  public  Interest. 

"Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  US.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  in  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28,  1967. 

"Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  resolution 
or  the  application  of  such  resolution  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  thereof,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  la  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  partic- 
ularly appreciate  the  difficult  situation 
we  all  face  today.  I  know  my  colleagues 
do. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  when  the 
Speaker  made  his  remarks  this  morning 
he  did  not  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish by  this  amendment.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  him,  and  I 
know  the  rest  of  us  are,  that  we  must 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  we  will  find  that  the  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  who  are  taking 
the  position  that  I  will  advocate,  and 
the  members  who  will  support  It,  also 
support  this. 

Therefore,  the  memorandum  which 
was  circulated  this  morning  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
the  whip,  indicating  the  difficulties  of 
a  railroad  strike,  and  the  statements 
which  were  made  by  the  Speaker  this 
morning.  I  completely  agree  with.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  them. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  a  strike. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  under  tills 
substitute  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
strike.  There  will  be  no  strike. 

As  for  the  date  and  the  time,  and 
whether  this  can  become  law,  I  want 
to  say  unequivocally — unequivocally — 
that  the  members  of  the  committee,  led 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 
have  never  delayed.  We  wiU  not  delay 
today.  We  did  not  delay  yesterday. 

If  there  is  a  conference,  we  will  go 
to  conference  at  any  time,  starting  the 
minute  this  is  passed.  We  will  sit  all 
night,  sit  all  day  Friday,  all  Friday 
night,  and  all  Saturday,  and  settle  this 
matter. 

So  there  is  no  question  at  all  about 
anyone  saying  that  this  matter  cannot 
be  settled  and  that  it  cannot  be  done 
in  time. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Speaker  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  that  lesponsibility  car- 


ries through  Thursday.  Thursday  night, 
Friday,  Friday  night,  Saturday,  Satur- 
day night,  Sunday,  and  Sunday  night. 

So  let  us  get  out  of  our  mtnd  any  fact 
that  this  cannot  become  legislation  be- 
fore Simday.  It  can.  It  should.  We  expect 
that  It  will. 

The  second  thing  is  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  group  which  lias  settled. 
Before  explaining  each  provision  of  this 
amendment,  I  believe  these  things 
should  be  pointed  out.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers have  copies  of  the  report,  because 
this  is  very  important  in  regard  to  the 
argument  which  has  been  going  on  about 
whether  or  not  80  percent  have  settled 
and  this  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  recal- 
citrant men,  which  was  put  out  in  this 
press  release. 

Let  me  explain.  Look  at  appendix  B  in 
the  report.  I  will  refer  directly  to  the 
facts  set  forth  there. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
question  these  facts. 

Members  will  find  there  a  series  of 
groups  and  railroads  listed. 

Of  these  groups  the  question  is.  When 
are  they  going  to  reopen? 

The  nrst  group,  September  1  of  this 
year. 

The  second  group,  September  1  of  this 
year. 

Why  will  this  effect  collective  bargain- 
ing? Because  these  brotherhoods  are 
waiting  to  see  what  this  House  is  going 
to  do.  Just  as  management  is,  with  tlxis 
matter. 

If  we  say,  "We  will  take  you  off  the 
hook;  you  will  not  have  to  bargain  all 
the  way,"  then,  gentlemen,  you  can  ex- 
pect that  after  September  1,  1967,  you 
are  going  to  have  the  trainmen  file  their 
notices  and  start  bargaining  and  you 
are  going  to  have  the  firemen  file  their 
notices  and  start,  and  you  are  going  to 
have  the  clerks  file  their  notices  and 
start.  You  vsdll  have  a  "long  time"  with 
the  nonoperating  people.  It  will  be  Just 
March  1  of  next  year.  You  just  have  to 
plan  on  that  now,  because  It  will  hit  us 
sometime  about  September  of  next  year. 

Mr.  DINQEIJU  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  point  out  now  that 
the  trainmen  aiuiounced  they  will  be  re- 
opening September  1  for  12  Vi  cents. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  This  was  in  the  paper 
this  morning  and  was  smnounced  yes- 
terday in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
district  court  here  has  been  hearing  the 
trainmen  and  oilers  in  their  so-called 
manning  issue.  The  court  of  appeals  Just 
reversed  that.  It  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  With  the  time  spent  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  gentlemen,  you  can  expect 
that  the  trainmen,  the  firemen,  and  the 
oilers  will  arrive  here  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1968  and  you  will 
have  this  issue  before  you  again.  That 
is  the  purpose,  gentlemen,  of  what  we 
aie  trying  to  do  with  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 585. 

We  "kre  not  trying  to  delay  this  and 
we  are  not  trying  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  a  settlement  or  that  you 
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should  not  go  to  a  strike.  We  are  merely 
tT^ns  to  propose  a  coxnpromlsa  which, 
as  I  pointed  out  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  yesterday,  bvOlds  back  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  the  greatest  degree  we 
can  by  l^dslation.  If  someone  can  think 
of  a  better  way  to  do  It,  then  Qod  bless 
them.  We  would  like  to  have  It.  We  build 

back  here  the  best  way  we  can  put  pres- 
sures on  the  parties  to  settle.  That  Is  one 
of  the  key  points  in  this  bill. 

All  of  you  have  this  blU.  It  Is  In  the 
back  of  the  Chamber.  But  I  also  refer 
you,  if  you  do  not  have  it  before  you,  to 
your  seat  on  the  House  floor.  Just  reach 
beneath  the  seat  and  you  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Rkcoro  of  yesterday  and  turn 
to  pages  15849  and  15850  in  the  Coh- 
GRSssioNAL  RECORD.  We  put  it  in  the 
Record  yesterday  so  you  would  have  it 
immediately  at  hand.  On  page  9  of  the 
bill,  section  8,  it  says  tliis: 

Durtng  this  period  of  selsiiTe  due  con- 
■tderatlon  shall  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  took  poesesslon  of  such  carrier 
when  Its  operation  had  been  Interrupted  by 
a  work  stoppage  or  a  work  stoppage  waa 
Imminent. 

Now.  there  is  a  key  reason  for  that 
provision.  What  It  Is  trying  to  do  Is  build 
back  some  of  the  economic  pressures  into 
this  legislative  settlement— into  this  leg- 
islative settlement— to  break  the  parties 
out  of  their  frozen  position.  This  is  why 
so  many  of  us  oppose  559. 1  can  tell  you. 
gentlemen,  559  is  Just  more  of  the  same 
that  these  parties  have  been  going 
through  since  January  of  this  year,  with 
one  exception.  That  one  exception  Is  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  Is  to  say — 
and  I  do  not  care  how  you  say  it,  because 
you  can  call  it  anything  you  want  to,  if 
you  want  to  put  another  label  on  it— and 
feel  these  are  fighting  words,  then  call  it 
finality  of  wage  negotiations.  However, 
as  of  the  date  that  this  goes  into  effect 
a  board  will  say  these  are  the  rules  and 
this  is  how  you  are  going  to  work.  An- 
other sectton  will  say,  "You  men  are  en- 
Joined  and  you  have  to  continue  work- 
ing." At  that  point,  gentlemen,  coUective 
bargaining  in  the  railroad  industry  is 
going  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  because 
in  1963  we  did  it  with  the  trainmen  and 
the  oilers.  That  is  pointed  out  in  the 
i«>pendlx  of  the  report.  Now  we  do  it 
with  this  group. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
clerks  and  the  operating  people  and  the 
conductors  and  all  the  rest  when  they 
come  up?  Do  you  know  what  they  will 
say  In  negotiations  In  those  nice,  quiet, 
silent  negotiations?  They  will  say,  "We 
know  Congress  will  take  us  off  the  hook, 
so  make  your  last  offer."  I  refer  you  to 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings  of  Mr. 
Wolf  where  he  said,  "Our  position  is  the 
last  position  that  came  down  from  the 
Board."  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you  making 
another  offer?  Are  you  going  any  place?" 
He  said,  "Oh.  no.  That  Is  our  position." 
Then  1  said  to  him,  "Would  you  talk 
about  something?"  He  said,  "Oh,  yes. 
We  will  talk.  We  will  talk  now  about  any- 
thing, but  that  Is  our  final  position," 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  not  ex- 


perience demonstrate  that  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  just  a  faocy  term  for  Gov- 
ernment wage  fixing? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  It.  It  is  that.  You 
can  put  any  label  you  want  to  on  it,  as 
I  said  before,  but  this  is  what  occurs. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  argument 
was  80-percent  settlement  and  20-per- 
cent habit  and  is  Just  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  is  that 
the  80  iJercent  are  sitting  there  watch- 
ing to  see  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the 
20  percent.  What  you  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  affect  all  of  our  lives  and 
our  future  economic  problems.  It  Is  here. 
It  is  not  in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  problem 
which  we  have  tried — and  that  is  why  we 
asked  that  this  be  read  all  the  way 
through — to  follow  the  proposal.  You  will 
find  House  Joint  Resolution  585  follows 
the  President's  proposal,  section  by  sec- 
tion, in  one  proposal  after  another. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  board,  it 
provides  for  mediation.  It  provides  for 
a  period  of  90  days  during  which  negoti- 
ations may  be  conducted,  it  provides  for 
a  firm  settlement  at  the  end  thereof,  it 
provides  during  the  period  of  time  that 
all  of  this  is  going  on  that  the  men  shall 
be  enjoined,  but  it  also  provides  a  couple 
of  additional  things  which,  frankly,  we 
drafted  after  listening  to  the  hearings 
and  after  having  the  benefit  of  addi- 
tional time  and  work  which  came  about 
as  a  result  of  those  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  had  the 
privilege  of  that  additional  time,  we  pro- 
vided that  In  addition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  559,  the  parties— the  parties- 
can  go  to  this  Board  and  present  their 
various  sides  of  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Adaus 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
provide  in  one  section  that  this  seizure 
and  injunction  can  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  either  agreement,  or  under  the 
very  broad  powers  of  the  President.  In 
other  words,  at  any  time  at  which  the 
President  feels  that  the  national  inter- 
est, health,  and  safety  Is  no  longer  In- 
volved, this  action  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  represent  some 
of  the  improvements  that  we  have  put 
into  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  provided 
in  this  substitute  for  public  offers  on 
both  sides — In  other  words,  to  bring  the 
parties  out  into  the  open.  In  other  words, 
we  provide  that  there  shall  be  offers  and 
counteroffers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  airline  strike  last  year 
recall  that  there  was  submitted  an  offer 
and  then  there  was  a  vote  upon  it.  They 
did  not  agree  to  it.  but  there  was  wide 
pubUclty  and  we  did  get  the  parties  to 
settle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  out 
this  Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 585,  because  we  feel  it  is  a  better 
resolution — it  is  a  compromise  between 
striking  and  the  President's  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  plead  with  the 
Members  of  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  pass 
this  Joint  resolution  and  try  to  preserve 
and  save  a  little  bit  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. All  of  us  recognize  that  we  can 
go  In  and  Just  simply  hold  these  men- 
we  can  do  it,  but  is  that  fair? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  consideration  of  this,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  would  advise  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  cost  that  would  be  in- 
volved to  the  Government,  since  com- 
pensation would  have  to  be  paid  if  this 
proposal  was  adopted. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no 
testimony  presented  before  the  commit- 
tee as  to  what  the  costs  would  be  to  the 
Government. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  realizes  that  when  the  rail- 
roads were  seized  in  World  War  I  the 
cost  accruing  to  the  Government  was  in 
the  sum  of  about  $1,600,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  is  entitled  to 
know — since  the  Committee  did  not  have 
this  information  and  since  we  did  not 
really  go  into  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
a  seizure  proposal— I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  give  this  information  to 
the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Adams 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida: 
We  do  not  have  presently  available  a 
figure  as  to  what  would  happen,  but  the 
principle  which  is  now  involved  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  involved  in  the  war. 
In  this  case  the  railroads  are  paid  as 
Just  compensation  only  that  amount  that 
they  would  have  earned  if  they  had  been 
on  strike,  which  means  that  into  the 
Treasury  flows  more  money  than  will  go 
back  out. 

I  want  to  say  this  on  seizure.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  opinions  on  seizure,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  going  to  be  civil  servants  sent 
down  to  run  the  engines.  What  this  Is, 
actually,  is  a  rather  simple  matter  on 
the  top  of  a  Government-regulated  in- 
dustry of  continuing  it  along  in  the  same 
fashion  that  it  has  continued  in  the  past. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Holifikld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was 
permitted  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers!  brought  up  the 
cost  to  the  Government  during  the  years 
of  World  War  n,  I  believe  he  said. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No;  World 
War  I. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  World  War 
I  rather  than  World  War  n? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  World  War  I. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

fact  that  the  Government  rebuilt  the 
railroad  beds  and  replaced  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  railroads  to  the  tune  of  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  the 
railroads  inherited  when  they  received 
the  railroads  back. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish,  then  he  may  go 
ahead. 

I  would  say  to  all  the  Members  that  if 
there  are  any  Members  who  want  time 
and  want  to  question  me  about  this,  I  am 
available  to  them. 

In  the  President's  bill  there  is  also  one 
more  further  fact.  On  page  5  you  will 
find  in  line  6  a  provision  which  fixes  the 
Board's  ixiwer  to  continue  until  these 
parties  have  settled  their  agreement,  and 
if  they  cannot  agree,  then  there  will  be 
no  further  agreement  and  the  contract 
will  continue  imtil  they  are  back  here  or 
forced  into  court. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albert 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  10  min- 
utes). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  may  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  upon  the 
high  quality  of  his  presentation.  He  has 
obviously  done  his  homework  as  he  al- 
ways does.  Ever  since  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  tMr.  Adams]  first  came 
to  Congress  he  has  shown  great  qualities 
of  legislative  leadership.  I  rejoice  that  he 
has  lived  up  to  his  promise.  All  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  always  de- 
lighted when  new  Members  come  who 
are  interested  in  their  Jobs,  who  will 
work  at  their  Jobs,  and  who  are  able  to 
make  constructive  contributions  to  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  certainly  proved  himself  to  be 
such  a  Member. 

I  dislike  having  to  disagree  with  a 
friend  whom  I  hold  in  such  high  esteem. 
I  believe  generally  he  and  I  are  on  the 
same  side  of  most  issues. 

I  believe  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  that  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken,  -and  that  his 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  seizure  under  the 
circumstances  which  confront  us  is  like 
using  a  sledge  hammer  to  swat  a  fly.  It 
is  a  most  drastic  remedy,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  called  for  by  the  present 
situation. 

First,  the  parties  are  close  to  a  solu- 
tion, I  believe,  after  over  a  year  of  bar- 
gaining with  the  help  of  two  Special 
Boards  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  after  I  complete 
my  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 


tleman ordinarUy  I  would  be  happy  to 
wait  until  the  gentleman  concluded,  but 
I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
giUshed  majority  leader  that  the  parties 
are  not  close  together.  The  evidence  and 
testimony  we  have  received  in  the  com- 
mittee is  that  they  are  not  close  together. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well,  they  are  reason- 
ably close.  I  believe  the  report  points  out 
what  the  parties  have  asked  for  and  what 
their  present  tx>sitlons  are.  They  are 
fairly  close. 

Second,  a  fair  solution  that  meets  the 
particular  facts  of  this  case  without  the 
risks  and  hazards  of  seiziu-e  is  available, 
and  that  is  the  proposal  which  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  floor. 

Third,  seizure  has  never  been  ap- 
plied, as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  kind  of  a 
situation.  And  if  I  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House — and  I  have  talked 
with  many  Members — I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Members  at  this  late  hour  want 
to  enter  into  the  area  of  seizure  in  this 
dispute. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  indicated,  this  might  in- 
volve considerable  public  expense. 

In  the  second  place,  I  know  that  the 
President  does  not  want  this  additional 
duty.  He  does  not  want  to  take  over  the 
Job  of  managing  the  railroads  of  the 
country — at  a  time  when  he  is  so  pre- 
occupied with  so  many  other  things. 

The  selzUi-e  amendment  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  that  it  involves  now  at  least 
only  a  part  of  the  industry. 

The  seizure  amendment  would  impose, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  no  strike  and  no 
lockout  moratorium  not  only  on  the  em- 
ployees who  are  involved  in  this  dispute, 
but  also  on  those  who  have  already  set- 
tled their  disputes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  that  the 
joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
585,  would  prevent  both  a  strike  and  a 
lockout  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
administration  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559,  does. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  had  reference  to  those  who  have 
settled  on  their  own  and  who  are  already 
working. 

Seizure,  It  seems  to  me,  would  settle 
nothing.  It  would  perpetuate  an  already 
undesirable  situation. 

The  resolution  before  us  accomplishes 
the  purposes  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want 
to  accomplish. 

It  takes  up  where  the  parties  left  off. 

It  takes  into  account  also  what  the 
Fahy  Panel  proposed. 

It  provides  for  intensive  mediation  fol- 
lowed by  hearings  before  the  parties. 

Finally,  and  only  If  a  settlement  has 
not  been  reached.  It  provides  for  a  deter- 
mination within  the  framework  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  mediation  efforts  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  concerns  us  is  not 
a  theory.  It  Is  a  situation — as  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  said.  We  are  faced  with  a 
matter  which  involves  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  om-  dis- 


tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  said  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

This  is  Thursday  afternoon  and  unless 
the  Congress  acts— on  Sunday  night 
there  will  be  a  nationwide  railroad  strike. 
Nobody  has  disputed  that  fact. 

No  Member  of  this  House  is  unaware 

of  the  consequences  of  such  a  national 
catastrophe — particularly  one  which 
would  paraljrze  the  entire  railway  trans- 
portation industry  of  this  country. 

As  our  distinguished  Speaker  pointed 
out,  even  those  who  signed  the  minority 
report  stated  emphatically  that  none  of 
them  wanted  a  nationwide  strike.  ITiey 
realize  that  such  a  strike  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  and 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  More  im- 
portant, it  would,  at  this  hour,  be  disas- 
trous to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CThairman,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war.  We  have  500,000  troops  In  the  field. 
We  face  an  xmsettled  situation — a  serious, 
a  grave,  and  an  explosive  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  things  in 
mind,  yesterday  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  another 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  this  very  subject.  I  wrote  to 
them  that  it  would  be  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  connection  with  the  President's 
legislative  request  to  have  an  expression 
of  their  views  as  to  the  impact  on  our  se- 
curity of  a  stoppage  of  our  railroad  trans- 
portation system.  I  have  heard  from 
both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  would  like  first  to  read  General 
Wheeler's  letter  to  me.  It  is  as  follows: 

DzAJt  Mx.  Albert:  You  have  asked  me  for 
my  views  as  to  the  consequences  (rf  a  stop- 
page of  the  national  raU  transportation 
system. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  shipped 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  ezcluilve 
of  those  petroleum  products  transported  by 
pipeline,  is  moved  by  the  nation's  railroads. 
During  this  month  of  Jime,  140,000  tons  (tf 
ammunition  are  schedtiled  to  move  by  raU 
to  our  porta  for  shipment  overseas.  It  takes 
about  160  rail  carloads  of  ammunition  to  load 
one  ammunition  ship. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  I  am  ioippy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  is  part 
of  the  leadership  and  who  I  know  wants 
to  work  this  matter  out  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  Is  opposing  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Very  clearly,  the  substitute 
does  not  anticipate  a  national  work  stop- 
page, and  I  ask  my  good  friend  what  ia 
the  pertinency  of  the  material  he  is  now 
giving  the  House  to  the  alternative  that 
we  are  urging? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  am  worried  about  the  time  ele- 
ment. The  alternative  that  the  gentle- 
man urges  has  not  passed  another  body. 
has  not  been  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  at  this  late  hour  is  not  ready  for 
consideration  by  another  body.  I  fear 
that  if  the  alternative  is  adopted,  we 
will  have  a  raih-oad  strike  on  Monday. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yfeUt  further? 

Mr.  AXiBEBT.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CalUomla.  but  first  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First,  let  me  respond  and 
say.  Yes,  the  gentleman  does  want  to 
be  blunt 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does,  but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Z  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond.       

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman's 
proiJosal.  or  the  Adams  proposal,  offer 
the  best  chance  of  preventing  a  railroad 
strike  on  Monday? 

Mi.  MOSS.  Is  exi)edlency  the  only  test 
that  we  are  to  apply  to  the  proposals  be- 
fore this  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  expediency  Is 
not  the  only  test  of  the  proposals,  and 
It  Is  not  the  test  that  we  are  now  ap- 
plying. 

B4r.  MOSS.  The  blunt  statement  the 
gentleman  has  from  me  ia  that  every 
slnsrle  Member  who  signed  the  minority 
report  felt  that  we  should  have  worked 
last  evening  untn  midnight  or  later.  If 
It  was  necessary,  to  move  us  along  on  the 
pa^  that  we  wanted  to  achieve  In 
getting  the  bill  acted  upon  and  acted 
upon  promptly. 

Mr,  ALBE31T.  I  am  not  accusing  the 
gentleman  of  anything.  I  am  right  In 
the  middle  of  reading  an  Important 
letter. 

Mr.  DINGKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
Will  aay  to  my  beloved  friend,  when  the 
Committee  rose  last  night,  it  rose  over 
my  protest. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tlie  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  spoke  to  the  distin- 
gulahed  majority  leader  and  also  to  the 
Speaker,  pointing  out  that  we  would  be 
In  predKly  this  position  If  we  rose  at 
that  time  rather  than  working  cD  night, 
as  we  well  could  have,  to  arrive  at  a  Just, 
equitable,  and  proper  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  not  have  made 
much  difference  whether  we  had  passed 
the  bill  yesterday  or  today.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  say  to  my  valued  and 
distinguished  friend  that  the  time  that 
could  have  been  spent  last  night  hi  work- 
ing to  achieve  proper  legislation  could 
have  been  wen  served  In  resolving  the 
problems  before  us,  and  we  would  have 
had  more  time  for  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man— and  Z  am  not  going  to  yield  fiu:- 
tber — ^Z  am  reading  from  General  Wheel- 
er's letter: 
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further  urgency  to  the  need  for  assuring  un- 
interrupted operation  of  our  national  rail 
transportation  system. 

I  do  not  personally  see  How,  at  a  time  when 
our  defense  needs  are  greater  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  since  World  War  n.  we  can 
ask  anything  less  than  the  full  and  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  nation's  railroads. 
A  stoppage  of  the  raU  transportation  system 
would  have  Immediate  and  grave  conse- 
quences on  our  national  jecurlty.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  In  unanlmotis  agreement 
with  the  Judgment  I  have  expressed. 
EAJU.X  O.  Wheezjck. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
read  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

The  Secretart  of  Dxtemsz, 
Waahington,  D.G.,  June  14, 1987. 
Hon.  Caki.  Auxst, 
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Tbm  movament  of  heary  miutary  equip- 
naent  la  wpcetallj  dependent  on  rail  car- 
riage. Comtwt  Tehlcles,  such  as  tanks  and 
uniuied  penoanM  carrlen,  are  being  moved 
l^^y  to  SBd  from  Vletcam  in  a  program  of 
rspaff  SBtt  nolatf  ibntton. 

I>ai1iiC  tb«  next  two  weeks,  over  8,000  raU 
can  wUl  b«  nwited  to  tranqwrt  ammunition, 
wmpoam,  tactical  Tebldes,  rations  and  other 
oombat  rappUea  for  Vietnam. 

Tlia  ittostloii  In  the  Middle  East  adds 


Majority  Leader,  , 

Botue  of  Jiepreaentativet,  I 
Washington,  D.C.  i 

Okas  Ma.  Ai.BEaT:  I  am  happy  to  furnish 
my  views  on  the  destructive  Impact  that  a 
railroad  strike  would  have  on  oiu-  national 
security. 

I  feel  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Joim  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Mr.  Vance  and  me  that  acceptance  of  an 
Interruption  of  raU  movements  of  defense 
equipment  and  defense-rtlated  supplies  at 
a  time  when  we  have  600,000  men  engaged  in 
miutary  operations  In  the  Pacific  and  simul- 
taneously face  the  dangerous  unknowns  as- 
sociated with  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  an  act  of  utter  folly,  an  In- 
credible evasion  of  our  remonsibility  to  our 
nation. 

I  realize  these  are  strong  words,  but  I 
know  of  no  others  to  describe  the  effect  on 
our  nUlltary  posture  were  raU  transport  of 
defense  goods  to  be  Interrupted. 

In  my  prepared  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  June  6,  19«7,  I  stated  that 
"it  Is  unthinkable  that  a  strike  should  be 
permitted  to  occur  In  aa  Industry  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  baalc  elements  sup- 
porting our  mUltary  posture."  I  urge  the 
Committee  and  now  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
icsantatives  to  support  the  Joint  ReeoluUon 
requested  by  the  President  in  order  that  the 
vital  rail  transportation  facilities  of  our  na- 
tion may  continue  to  operate. 
Sincerely, 

BOBKBT  S.  McKamara. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  words  of 
those  upon  whom  rests  the  resjwnslbiUty 
of  maintaining  the  defense  forces  and 
the  defense  facilities  of  our  Nation. 

What  is  the  legislative  situation  which 
now  confronts  the  House?  We  have  here 
a  resolution  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  That  committee  considered 
the  amendment  presently  before  the 
House  and  other  amendments  as  well. 
We  have  on  the  Speaker's  desk  a  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate.  That 
body  has  also  considered,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  various  amendments  which  have 
been  suggested  during  the  debate  on  this 
resolution.  I  know  that  these  amend- 
ments are  offered  in  the  best  of  faith, 
and  I  know  that  they  are  offered  by  gen- 
tlemen as  Interested  as  1  in  preventing 
a  railroad  strike.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  requires  that 
we  proceed  as  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, to  bring  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion by  passing  today  the  resolution 
before  the  House,  and  by  defeating  the 
amendments  which  in  ray  mind  would 


beyond  any  doubt  delay  the  completion 
of  this  matter  imtil  it  was  too  late  to  pre- 
vent a  strike. 

I  regret  that  we  are  here  In  this  un- 
fortimate  situation.  But  In  my  Judgment 
we  will  either  adopt  the  resolution  or  we 
will  face  the  almost  certainty  of  a  rail- 
road strike. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  against  this  reso- 
lution. I  agree  that  there  is  an  element 
of  compulsion  in  this  resolution,  but  the 
compulsion  is  Umlted.  The  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  say  this  In 
answer  to  my  good  friend,  whom  I  ad- 
mire and  respect  as  much  as  I  admire 
any  man  in  the  world,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss],  I  say  to  him 
that  it  seems  to  me  in  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment,  two  grave  risks  con- 
front the  House:  First,  the  utter  irre- 
sponsibility which  we  woxild  demonstrate 
if  we  permitted  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike,  and,  second,  the  danger  of  adopt- 
ing amendments  which  well  may  have  a 
dilatory  effect  to  the  extent  that  such  a 
strike  will  become  inevitable,  and  I  say 
this  even  though  I  know  that  gentlemen 
offering  these  amendments  are  not  doing 
so  for  dilatory  purposes.  These  amend- 
ments are  offered  In  good  faith,  but  I 
fear  they  wUl  result  in  delays  that  may 
be  disastrous. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  seizure 
amendment.  Let  it  be  known  by  no  other 
name.  It  amounts  to  seizure  of  the  rail- 
roads In  order  to  settle  this  particular 
dispute. 

I*t  me  Inform  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  our  Interstate  and  FVjrelgn 
Commerce  Committee  fully  considered 
this  amendment  and  they  rejected  it  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  10. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  this 
afternoon  that  in  my  Judgment  seizure 
in  a  case  such  as  this  would  be  a  grossly 
unfair  remedy. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  that  point 
for  Just  a  minute. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  Is  no  criterion  here  for  selziu-e 
whatsoever.  We  have  not  heard  any 
speaker  on  this  floor  get  up  and  say  that 
either  one  of  these  parties,  either  the 
employer  or  the  imlons,  is  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

This  is  not  a  case,  let  me  say,  where 
the  employer  has  refused  to  recognize  a 
union.  This  is  not  a  case  where  an  em- 
ployer is  trying  to  destroy  a  imlon  or 
anything  of  the  sort. 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  agreed  that 
this  is  a  case  where  the  parties  are  sep- 
arated by  one  thing  only,  dollars  and 
cents.  That  is  what  separates  them. 

We  keep  hearing  that  somehow  sekure 
is  supposed  to  balance  the  equities  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  settlement  of 
this  dilute. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now,  that  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  truth,  because 
Just  the  opposite  is  true.  What  seizure 
will  do  is  weight  the  remedies  strongly 
in  favor  of  latwr.  We  might  Just  as  well 
pass  a  bin  right  now  and  say.  "We  are 
gohig  to  settle  this  dispute  and  we  are 
going  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the  broth- 
erhoods." We  might  as  well  do  that,  be- 
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cause  that  is  what  seizure  would  do  in 
a  case  such  as  this.  That  is  how  impor- 
tant It  is. 

We  start  out  with  a  situation  In  which 
the  parties  are  equal  at  the  present  tim«» 
They  are  equal  under  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 559.  Labor  loses  the  right  to 
strike  and  management  loses  the  right 
to  a  lockout.  They  agree  to  go  before  a 
Special  Board,  as  they  have  gone  before, 
I  might  say.  three  other  Special  Boards. 
I  heard  one  labor  leader  say  on  tele- 
vision that  these  were  antilabor  Boards. 
I  was  so  shocked  when  I  heard  him  say 
that  on  the  Walter  Cronkite  program 
that  I  started  asking  Mr.  Leighty  and 
other  labor  leaders  who  came  before  us, 
"Do  you  consider  these  Boards  to  be 
antilabor,  these  Boards  appointed  In  the 
past  by  President  Johnson  and  t4)proved 
by  Secretary  Wlrtz?  Is  tills  an  antilabor 
admlnifitr  ation  ?  " 

I  could  not  beUeve  it  Neither  did  the 
labor  leaders  who  came  before  us.  They 
denied  it.  In  other  words,  these  were 
fair  and  reasonable  men  who  tried  for  a 
settlement  of  this  dispute. 

Let  us  talce  a  look  at  the  qualiflcatlons 
of  some  of  them. 

We  started  out  with  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Francis  A.  O'Neill  as  Chairman 
Of  the  Board. 

Who  Is  he?  He  is  a  .distinguished  man 
with  20  years  of  experience  in  the  UJS. 
Government  in  settling  disputes  such  as 
this  and  in  settling  disputes  such  as  tht« 
with  the  airlines  as  welL 

Then  we  go  to  Emergency  Board  No. 
169,  which  the  President  appointed  when 
the  efforts  before  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  failed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  David  Ginsburg 
headed  that  Board.  He  is  a  distinguished 
American,  an  attorney  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  haa  king  exiieri- 
ence.  He  was  formerly  General  Counsel 
of  the  OPA. 

Also  on  that  Board  were  Frank  J. 
Dugan,  a  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  John  W.  McConnell, 
president  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Do  these  sound  like  antilabor  men? 
Would  this  be  the  type  of  people  the 
Johnson  administration  is  appointing? 
The  Members  catmot  believe  that. 
Neither  can  I.  Neither  does  organized 
labor  believe  that. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Special  Panel. 
Who  composed  that  Panel? 

Judge  Pahy.  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, whom  we  know  very  well,  who 
Just  recently  retired,  was  on  that  Panel. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ttaie  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  exi^red. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huvrr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Let  me  Just  call  to  the 
attention  of  Members  a  few  facts  about 
Judge  Fahy.  This  man  not  only  retired 
recently  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.8.  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  also  he  was  the  first  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  addition  to  that,  he  was  Solici- 
tor Qoieral  of  the  United  States. 

Can  yoQ  believe  a  man  Uke  Judge  Fahy 
Is  going  to  be  antilabor?  Of  course  not. 
«»<*  **  Pr.  Dunlop's  quaMflcatlons.  He 
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is  a  Harvard  University  professor.  Look 
at  Dr.  Taylor's  qualifications  who  served 
on  the  same  Panel.  He  Is  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  My  point  is  these 
are  all  distinguished  Americans.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them.  Leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor,  including  Mr.  Leighty.  said 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  them  and  he  re- 
futed the  argument  that  they  were  In  any 
way  antilabor. 

We  start  out  with  a  Panel  in  these 
cases  that  is  fair  and  equal  to  both 
parties.  However,  when  you  add  the  ele- 
ment of  seizure,  then  you  are  unbalanc- 
ing the  equities.  Then  you  are  weighting 
that  Panel  strongly  in  favor  of  labor. 
As  I  say,  you  are  weighting  it  so  strongly 
that  you  might  Just  as  well  say  right  here 
and  now,  "We  decided  we  are  going  to 
settle  the  dispute  in  Congress  and  pass 
a  bill  in  favor  of  the  brotherhoods,  and 
we  win  setUe  it" 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Dr.  Taylor  and  Judge 
Fahy  are  members  of  this  last  Board, 
and  they  said  that  Resolution  559,  which 
is  the  resolution  before  us,  is  the  fairest 
and  best  means  of  settling  this  issue.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  They  certainly  did. 

I  would  p<^t  out  in  conclusion  some 
testimony  which  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  very  carefully  consider. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wlrtz.  I  specifically  inquired 
of  him  as  to  what  he  thought  about 
selziu-e.  Let  me  quote  a  few  of  his  remarks 
here. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Not  at  this  point.  No. 

I  quote  Secretary  Wlrtz : 

As  the  chairman  Indicated,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  problems,  one  being 
whether  the  conditlona  ^konlA  be  Atwen  as 
they  are  or  whether  there  would  be  the 
pomtt  to  change  them.  Ther*  would  be  the 
Introduction,  of  all  the  complexities  of  the 
tnknafer  of  ownership  or  operation. 

There  were  about  126  or  1S6  seizures  dur- 
ing the  war.  Moat  of  them  ended  up  In 
UUgatlon. 

I  may  say  aome  of  them  are  still  in 
litigation  today. 

80  threre  are  all  tbosa  oomplexltlM. 

I  also  think  It  is  a  matter  of  common  fair- 
ness Uivolved  here,  equities  of  the  situation. 
I  don't  think  the  circumstances  here  war- 
rant the  taking  over  of  properties  by  the 
Government. 

This  la  what  he  concluded  with. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  feel  that  way,  and  I  cer- 
tainly share  that  view.  I  think  to  adopt 
the  seizure  remedy  would  be  grossly 
unfair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Harvct 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rocxxs  of  Flor- 
ida) was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  Euldl- 
Uonal  minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  it  not  true  under  the  present 


law  after  an  agreement  haa  been  entered 
into  that  as  Individual  arguments  and 
Individual  claims  as  to  wages  come  up 
they  are  settled  by  arbitration  presently 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Bo  that  this 
is  a  process  that  la  preaenUy  used  and 
recognized.  Further,  It  seems  to  me — 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  agree  with  me  on  that — 
if  I  were  a  unionman  representing  my 
union  and  I  had  the  right  to  have  the 
Government  come  in  and  seize  an  indus- 
try until  they  met  my  demand  and  have 
a  board  set  up,  as  has  been  prc«)oeed 
here,  to  set  the  i)ay  scale  all  during  this 
period  of  time  and  at  the  'same  time  say 
we  are  not  going  to  compensate  the  In- 
dustry other  than  on  the  eonalderatlon 
that  a  strike  lias  been  going  on  all  along. 
then  I  would  ttilnk  that  is  the  perfect 
solution;  namely.  Just  to  wait  and  never 
settle. 

One  union — one  union — could  hokl  up 
this  entire  industry  and  require  seizure 
from  now  on  without  any  settlement  80 
I  can  see  the  unfairness  of  the  proposi- 
tion as  the  gentleman  has  so  ctearly  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  HOL1F1KU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  exipport  at  the  Adams  amendment,  and 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wcmis. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holi- 
roLO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  CThahman,  as  the 
previous  speaker  said,  seizure  is  drastic. 
So  is  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  com- 
pulsion ujwn  labor  in  a  free  society.  That 
is  drastic,  too.  That  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  democratic  processes 
of  government.  The  statutes  on  labor,  in- 
cluding the  Wagner  Act,  and  others,  have 
given  to  labor  the  right  to  free  coDecttve 
bargaining,  and  the  right  to  strllce  to  en- 
force that  bargaining  to  the  extent  that 
this  ts  possible. 

Now.  Mr.  CThairman,  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  discusslcm  about  the  boys  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  Tills  is  an  appeal  to  anotional- 
Ism.  Of  coiurse.  I  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  are  fighting  in  Vietnsun.  I  do 
not  feel  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
wants  to  draw  the  line  between  patriotism 
and  treason  for  those  who  differ  as  to 
how  this  matter  should  or  Is  going  to  be 
settled — for  those  who  are  going  to  vote 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  559.  or  for  the 
Adams  amendment. 

And,  Mr.  (Thairman.  if  there  Is  any 
Member  who  wants  to  draw  that  line.  let 
him  stand  up  now.  And.  if  they  do  not 
want  to  draw  that  line,  then  quit  befud- 
dling the  issue  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  unionmen 
who  axe  ftghH^^  in  VletnamL  There  are 
boys  whose  fathers  are  working  on  the 
railroads  that  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  fighting  there  for  the  free 
processes  of  a  donocratlc  soidety,  not  for 
compulsion  on  one  side  axul  fzeedun 
from  compulsion  on  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  (Thairman,  cither  we  are  at 
war  or  we  are  not  at  war.  If  we  are  at 
war,  then  let  us  follow  the  pattern  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  U  in  which 
seizure  and  compulsory  arbitratl(m  of 
labor  disputes  were  carried  out. 
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ICr.  Chairman,  il  we  are  not  at  war, 
let  us  follow  the  peacetime  processes  of 
a  democratic  society.  Now,  I  will  say  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  we 
are  at  war.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  it  Is  a  declared 
war  or  is  an  undeclared  war.  We  are  at 
war.  We  haTe  500,000  men  out  there  in 
Vietnam. 

So,  Bir.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this 
House  today  by  adopting  the  Adams 
amendment  can  authorize  the  President 
to  exercise  the  same  powers  that  were 
established  during  World  War  I  and  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  to  the  extent  that  he 
deems  It  necessary. 

Tes.  liCr.  Chalnnan.  the  Adams  amend- 
ment Is  a  seizure  amendment.  It  is  a 
seizure  of  both  management  and  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  Joint 
resolutlcm  Is  a  seizure  proposal,  I  will 
have  you  know.  It  seizes  the  right  of 
labor  and  nullifies  the  right  of  that  vital 
step  In  the  process  of  negotiation.  In  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining,  and  that 
Is  the  right  to  strike.  We  are  taking  It 
away  from  them  and  we  are  taking  it 
away  from  them  in  the  Adams  amend- 
ment aiao. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Adams 
amendment  is  evenhanded  pressure  upon 
both  pcutles.  It  keeps  the  railroads  op- 
erating, it  protects  their  profits,  and 
keeps  the  men  from  striking.  It  protects 
their  earnings  and  sets  up  measures  for 
the  use  of  the  procedure  of  arbitration 
and  negotiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  protects  the  earnings 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  type  of  em- 
ployment. It  brings  pressure  to  settle  by 
requiring  offers  and  counter  offers,  and 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
the  question  that  although  labor  offered, 
management  did  not  counteroffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  at  that  iwlnt 
that  collective  bargaining  stopped,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  management,  the  lack  of 
a  counteroffer  to  labor's  proposal  and 
the  ultimatum  upon  the  part  of  manage- 
ment that  they  had  gone  so  far  and  they 
would  go  no  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  labor  has  not  refused  to 
bargain.  Labor  has  not  said  that  It  will 
take  only  the  ultimate  that  they  have 
asked  for.  It  has  said  that  It  Is  ready  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  management 
has  not  said  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  Union  that  there  need  not 
be  the  alternative  of  Imposing  compul- 
sory arbitration  upon  labor  and  labor 
alone,  and  not  putting  pressure  upon 
management  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  the  alternative  here 
that  was  spckea.  of  In  the  minority  re- 
port. 

The  alternative  Is  before  us.  We  do  not 
have  to  have  a  strike.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  arbitrary  compulsion  against  labor 
without  arbitrary  seizure  of  manage- 
ment. 

Ii4r.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  HOUFTKLD.  Certainly  I  will  yield, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 


want  to  give  the  Impression  to  the  House 
on  a  fact  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  HOLIFTKIiD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, both  sides  have  stated  they  are 
willing  to  talk  and  negotiate.  They  have 
stated  this  before  the  committee,  both  of 
the  representatives  who  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
management  said  they  would  talk,  but 
that  their  position  was  a  final  and  frozen 
position. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  correct  in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  HOLIFTKT.n.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  Mr.  Brock 
Adams,  to  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  What  the 
parties  said  was  that  they  thought  they 
were  at  a  position  where  the  parties 
could  no  longer  reach  agreement  on  the 
remaining  issues. 

Mr.  HOLIFTKT.n.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
management's  statement — and  this  was 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wolfe — what  their 
last  offer  was,  and  when  they  were  asked 
about  bargaining  beyond  that  last  offer 
they  said  "Yes,"  they  would  talk  if  some- 
body wanted  to  talk  to  them,  but  that 
was  all  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  would  like  to  correct  an  Impression  that 
was  made  today  and  yesterday,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  corrected  it  by  re- 
ferring to  the  statute.  And  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
that  there  is  not  compulsory  arbitration 
in  the  railroad  Industry  on  the  making 
of  agreements.  Section  152  has  an  arbi- 
tration agreement  for  settlements  al- 
ready voluntarily  made  to  Interpret 
them,  but  imder  sectton  157  the  statute 
provides  that  there  shall  be  collective 
bargaining  on  the  creating  of  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  that  is  based  on 
voluntary  arbitration. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Absolutely  voluntary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend my  friend  for  his  very  useful  and 
helpful  statement,  and  the  precise  point 
the  gentleman  has  been  making  is  one 
which  I  agree  with  and  that  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  evenhanded  pres- 
sure on  both  sides,  or  whether  we  are  in 
effect  going  to  legislate  on  the  back  of 
labor  working  conditions,  wages,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  taking  away 
their  rights.  And  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  out. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 


point  out  and  clear  the  Record  that  on 
the  day  we  started  executive  hearings 
in  committee  the  chalnnan  called  the 
representatives  from  both  sides,  man- 
agement and  labor,  and  both  said  they 
were  at  an  impasse,  they  could  not  possi- 
bly budge  on  either  side. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Brock  Adams 
amendment  will  provide,  am  I  correct, 
a  direction  for  them  to  negotiate,  where- 
as the  committee  bill  will  only  put  pres- 
sure on  labor? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  the  chairman  asked  the  representa- 
tives of  the  union  at  that  time  If  they 
would  submit  to  voluntary  arbitration, 
and  they  said  "No."  The  management 
representative  said  his  group  would  sub- 
mit to  voluntary  arbitration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  they  said 
"No." 

Mr.  O'l'i'lNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Adams  amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
provide  a  much  fairer  solution  than 
House  Joint  Resolution  559.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  said  in  his 
very  fine  presentation  that  this  is  a  seiz- 
ure provision,  and  in  fact  it  does  provide 
for  a  seizure,  as  a  last  resort,  but  I  be- 
lieve its  genius  is  that  it  probably  will 
not  result  in  seizure.  It  gives  an  alterna- 
tive to  compulsory  arbitration  and  dep- 
rivation of  the  right  to  strike,  which 
are  clearly  pressures  against  the  un- 
ions. The  unions  have  rejected  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  strike,  as  the  most  drastic  dep- 
rivation you  can  give  them.  The  Adams 
bill  Just  puts  equal  pressure  upon  man- 
agement. 

The  Brock  Adams  amendment  will  re- 
sult in  collective  bargaining  and  result 
in  a  voluntary  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
not  a  settlement  that  is  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Government,  but  one  which  will 
be  reached  by  voluntary  agreement 
among  the  parties.  I  am  very  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  part  of  the  amend- 
ment that  we  consider,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  faces  us  today, 
is  the  seizure  element  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Some  of  the  points  have  already  been 
made  in  this  argument  and  let  me  brief- 
ly touch  on  several  of  them. 

This  country  has  had  experience  with 
seizure  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  We  have  had  a  bitter  and  unfortunate 
experience  with  seizure  in  costs  and  in 
inefficient  operation  of  the  railroads.  It 
has  been  referred  to  that  in  World  War 
I  it  cost  our  Government  $1,600,000,000 
in  payments  to  reimburse  the  railroads 
after  seizure  was  over  and  the  railroads 
were  returned  to  the  owners. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  oper- 
ating costs  were  83  percent  higher  un- 
der the  Federal  control. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  actu- 
ally seizure  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers under  any  seizure  decision. 

The  effect  that  seizure  would  have  on 
the  75  to  the  80  percent  of  the  employ- 
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ees  who  have  already  voluntarily  settled 
with  management  has  already  been  vaea- 
tioited.  They  would  be  under  a  no-strike 
prohibition.  Seizure  would  cover  all  of 
these  employees,  even  though  those  who 
have  already  settled  may  have  legitimate 
areas  of  grievance  to  take  up  with  man- 
agement. 

As  a  foUowup  to  that  important 
point — seizure  can  result  in  a  complete 
moratorium  on  effective  bargaining  for 
all  of  the  employees  of  all  these  rail- 
roads. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
mentioned  what  a  harsh  remedy  seizure 
is— a  bludgeon.  It  has  been  called  a 
blackjack  approach.  In  a  sense  this 
would  be  compulsory  arbitration  because 
it  would  force  management  to  capitu- 
late to  imlon  demands. 

In  effect,  seizure  would  say  to  manage- 
ment— surrender  in  the  argument — sur- 
render in  the  controversy  before  you. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  seizure 
comes  definitely  under  the  heading  of 
penalty  legislation  without  the  commis- 
sion of  a  wrong,  because  there  has  been 
no  wrong  by  either  party  to  this  dis- 
pute. They  simply  have  not  agreed  on 
the  terms  of  pay  and  of  working  condi- 
tions. 

This  amendment  would  punish  the 
carriers.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  the 
Congress  to  punish,  a  party  to  a  labor 
dispute.  Our  function  and  a  very  clear 
function  that  we  must  face.  Is  to  keep 
the  wheels  rolling  on  the  railroads  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  security. 

I  have  two  more  points  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  which 
have  been  referred  to.  I  think  from  a 
practical  standpoint  it  is  of  great  Im- 
portance that  we  consider  this  resolu- 
tion in  terms  of  the  action  already  taken 
in  the  other  body. 

Seizure  has  been  considered  in  the 
other  body  both  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Yab- 
BOROUGH,  of  Texas,  introduced  an  eco- 
nomic seizure  amendment  which  was 
defeated  in  the  committee  and  it  was 
decisively  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  59  to  23. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  general  seizure  amendment 
which  was  defeated  in  the  committee  and 
It  was  defeated  decisively  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64  to  22. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  bin  passed  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  70  to  15. 

I  think  it  is  practical  for  us  to  con- 
sider, and  I  think  it  is  the  jeality  of  the 
situation,  that  if  this  House  adopted  this 
substitute  amendment  and  we  put  the 
seizure  provision  in  this  bill  that  the 
Senate  conferees  would  not  accept  the 
seizure  provision  and  an  impasse  would 
result.  The  strike  on  Monday  would  come 
very  surely  as  a  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Let  me  mention  one 
more  point  that  I  think  is  the  most  seri- 


ous defect  In  the  BnbsUtuie  amendment. 
That  is.  there  is  no  tiling  how  long  the 
seizmre  would  last  under  this  substitute. 
SeLnires  have  lasted  for  less  than  a  week, 
but  a  seizure  in  1950  lasted  for  21 
mcHiths. 

This  is  an  extremely  one-sided  amend- 
ment. The  effect  that  it  would  have  in 
terms  of  length  of  seizure  is  very  ap- 
parent. As  a  practical  matter,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Special  Board  will  oper- 
ate as  a  floor  on  the  benefits  that  will  be 
received  by  the  union.  All  the  union  has 
to  do,  once  the  Board  has  reached  its 
decision  and  set  this  floor,  Is  to  hold  out 
and  then,  using  that  determination  by 
the  Special  Board  as  a  floor,  demand  in- 
creased amounts,  and  unless  the  rail- 
roads capitulate  to  those  demands,  the 
railroads  remain  seized  for  the  entire  2 
years  or  possibly  longer. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  May  I  finish  one  more 
thought  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  seems 
to  assiune  that  the  decision  by  the  Spe- 
cial Board  is  not  going  to  be  fair  to  the 
unions  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
decision  as  a  floor  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  imions  can  then  begin  to  bargain 
upward,  and  I  refer  you  specifically  to 
section  10  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  provision  was  left 
In  this  bill  to  again  make  it  as  ck»e  as 
possible  to  the  President's  proposal,  be- 
cause If  you  will  refer  to  the  President's 
proposal  you  will  observe  that  the  last 
sentence  in  section  5(a) ,  starting  at  line 
6.  states: 

The  Board's  determlnstlon  sball  have  the 
■am«  effect  (InchKling  the  preclusion  of  re- 
sort to  either  Btrllce  or  lockout)  as  though 
arrlTed  at  by  agreement  of  the  partly  under 
the  Hallway  Labor  Act — 

Which  means  that  these  contracts, 
which  are  open  ended,  would  stay  in 
effect  imtil  the  parties  would  agree  again, 
and  absent  agreement  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  would  last 
Indefinitely  Into  the  future. 

In  other  words,  we  were  trying  to  stay 
close  to  what  the  President  had  asked 
for.  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  have  both 
of  these  proposals  changed,  then,  of 
course,  we  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  but 
this  was  the  reason  for  that  action,  and 
this  is  the  reason  it  stands  at  that  point. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  let  me  again  say 
that  It  is  my  understanding  of  his  sub- 
stitute that  once  a  seizure  would  go  into 
effect,  it  would  stay  in  effect  until — and 
again  I  refer  you  to  section  10— 

Any  carrier  or  carriers  of  vblch  posseaslon 
has  been  taken  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
returned  to  the  owner  thereof  as  soon  as  ( 1 ) 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  settling  the 
Issues  In  dispute — 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  it 
follows  that  seizure  will  not  be  lifted 
imtil  agreement  is  reached.  The  em- 
ployees can  use  the  Board's  determina- 
tion as  a  floor.  The  employees  can  use  it 


as  a  floor,  and  refuse  to  agree,  and  theve 
la  no  tening  how  long  the  setsure  eoold 

then  be  continued. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frmn  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  On  page  6  of  the  substi- 
tute you  will  find  that  what  yoa  have 
stated  could  not  happen,  because  the 
language  Is  carefully  worded  at  that 
point.  It  states: 

The  determlnatinn  at  tbe  Special  Board 
BbaU  take  eSect  and  attail  oantiniae  In.  eflect 
until  tbe  parties  Femdi  agrccmcitt.  or  U  agree- 
ment is  not  reached,  until  such  time,  not 
to  exceed  two  year*  Inta  January  1,  1967, 
as  tbe  Special  Board  ahall  detormlae  to  be 
appropriate. 

So  the  matter  is  reopened  at  the  end 
of  2  years  If  the  parties  have  not 
agreed. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  That  was 
the  pomt  I  made  before,  that  both  of 
these  can  continue 

Mr.  JARMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, since  my  time  is  limited,  tliat  the 
area  of  the  bill  that  he  reads  on  page  6 
deals  with  how  long  the  Board's  deter- 
mination duill  last,  not  how  long  the 
seizure  shall  be  in  c<mtroI. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  the  point  the  gentle- 
man made  was  that  these  men  would 
keep  these  wages  indefinitely  and^that 
they  would  have  to  last  Indeflnitely. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  this  is 
not  true.  At  the  end  of  2  years  this 
matter  is  opened,  in  both  bills. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  We  see  that  as  a  grave 
defect  of  the  bill.  I  leave  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
speculative  in  its  broadest  sense.  Some- 
how he  reasons  that  if  we  have  seizure, 
the  parties  will  get  together  and  settle 
things,  whereas  he  thinks  under  the 
resohition  before  us.  they  win  not.  It  is 
just  as  speculative  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
starts  off  with  his  proposal  based  on  the 
bedrock  proposition,  or  an  offer,  a  coun- 
terc^er,  an  election.  Then,  if  that  is  not 
settled,  eventually  a  special  board  will 
make  a  decision. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  what 
he  thought  about  a  procedure  such  as 
this,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said  it 
was  not  only  impractical,  but  his  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  department  of  the 
Government  was  not  equipped  and 
could  not  set  up  the  machinery  to  hold 
an  election  of  this  kind. 

I  want  to  go  further,  because  this  is 
not  only  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  same  dialog  occurred  in  the 
hearings  between  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  unions.  Mr.  Ramsey,  who  was 
the  spokesman,  and  who  was  called  in 
as  the  person  to  represent  his  side,  said 
this,  and  I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  hearings.  May  23.  when  the 
following  dialog  to<A  place: 

Mr.  AoAics.  I  would  Uke  to  know  what  your 
poaltlon  Is  If  there  are  to  be  these  sanctions 
l^>plled  during  this  period  of  continuing 
mediation — I  think  you  may  have  stated 
this  before — ^what  Is  your  poiltk»  on  re- 
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qulzlac  at  »  point  In  this  statement  of  pub- 
Uo  poMtloD  by  you  as  negotiators  for  the 
unions  and  by  management  In  tbalr  poal- 
tlon  M  negotlatOTB  for  all  the  carriers? 

Ut.  BAMaxT.  A  declaration  to  tbe  public? 

Mr.  Adams.  A  public  statement  of  your 
unions.  We  would  envision  something  like 
this:  The  requirement  that  management 
submit  an  offer,  and  that  It  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  your  side  and  then  If  It  were  re- 
jected, a  statement  of  counteroffer  by  your 
side  to  be  combined  with  tbe  panel  recom- 
mendations In  terms  of  a  final  solution  to 
the  matter. 

By  "final  solution"  I  mean  an  establish- 
ment of  conditions  during  the  period  of  time 
when  management  would  be  held  and  you 
would  be  held. 

ICr.  IUmsct.  I  havent  had  time  to  study 
the  more  recent  bill  that  I  beUeve  you  have 
sponsored 

Mr.  Abaxs.  Several  of  us  have  Introduced 
an  additional  bill. 

This  is  the  part  I  really  want  to  get 
to: 

Mr.  Ramskt.  We,  of  course,  feel  that  imless 
there  was  very  elaborate  machinery,  No.  1, 
you  could  never  take  a  vote  of  the  member- 
ship. It  would  be  a  delaying  tactic  that 
would  bring  no  results;  that  Is,  toward  a  set- 
tlement. 

Mr.  AsAKs.  We  can  reconsider  that  provi- 
aion.  It  WW  baaed  on  the  airline  strike  ex- 
perience. I  am  now  taking  your  publicly 
stated  position  that  you  gentlemen  sitting 
at  this  table  have  tuil  authority,  with 


Here  Is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  saying 
elections  would  not  woiic,  smd  he  Is  not 
set  up  to  do  it,  and  the  representative 
of  the  union  saying  it  would  be  a  delay- 
ing tactic. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FICKIiE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  point — tmd  he  said 
it;  we  have  never  said  it — that  this  is 
labor's  bilL  This  substitute  is  even- 
handed  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  means 
the  seizure  bill? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  Indeed.  We  have  al- 
ways said  that.  This  has  always  been  our 
point. 

The  second  thing  is  that  this  is  bttsed 
on  the  experience  the  committee  experi- 
enced in  the  airline  strike  last  year.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  avoided  any  possi- 
bility of  negotiators  not  being  authorized 
to  settle.  A  vote  was  held  on  the  airline 
strilce  last  year,  and  we  have  set  up  pro- 
visions in  section  3  of  the  substitute  to  do 
it  In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  imder 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  at  this  time.  This  Is 
something  on  which  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mr. 
Ramsey.  

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  I  accept  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  disagrees  with  them, 
but  the  question  is:  Will  it  work?  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  union  repre- 
sentative said  it  would  not  work.  It 
worked  in  reverse  last  year,  In  the  airline 
strike  last  year. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  oddity  of  the  reason- 
ing about  it  is  on  the  horrors  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.  They  say  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution,  ttiat  is  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 


I  would  disagree,  because  House  Joint 
Resolution  569  really  is  mediation  to 
finality. 

Though  one  may  wish  to  argue,  all 
major  authorities  in  oonnection  with  the 
Government  say  It  is  in  fact  mediation  to 
finality. 

Why  would  it  be  compulsory  arbitration 
if  we  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
but  not  be  compulsory  arbitration  if  we 
passed  the  seizure  iw vision?  It  would 
be  taking  away  the  right  to  strike.  It 
would  be  setting  the  wages.  What  is  the 
difference,  really,  eacept,  I  think,  in 
some  gentleman's  fanciful  thoughts  and 
wild  hopes,  that  somehow  seizure  might 
be  a  wedge — nothing  more — nothing  less. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  and  former  Secretary 
Goldberg  have  said  in  public  statements 
that  seizure  would  be  the  worst  possible 
thing  for  the  unions.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  wants  it.  I 
cannot  understand  his  reasoning  when  he 
contends  that  on  one  side  it  is  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  harsh,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  It  is  done  by  seizure,  it  is 
not. 

It  applies  in  both  instances,  not  just 
on  one  side. 

If  we  were  to  pass  a  seizure  provision, 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  most  harsh  rem- 
edy we  could  have.  It  is  an  enforcement 
matter;  nothing  mors,  nothing  less. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Once  again  we  are  back  where  we  were 
yesterday,  faced  with  some  of  the  same 
statements  of  error  that  confronted  us 
in  the  debate  at  that  time. 

We  are  told  again  today  that  this  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Board  which  would  be 
created  under  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  committee  would  effectively  lock  in 
the  type  of  settlement  that  would  be 
finally  ordered  for  the  workers. 

Let  me  read  the  language  from  Public 
Law  108  of  the  88th  Congress.  Let  me 
show  how  carefully  we  tried  to  insure 
that  the  negotiation  would  be  the  basis 
for  the  settlement. 

The  arbitration  Ijoard  shall  Incorporate  in 
such  decision  any  matters  on  which  it  finds 
the  parties  were  in  agreement,  shall  resolve 
the  matters  on  which  the  parties  were  not 
in  agreement,  and  shall  in  making  Its  award 
give  due  consideration  to  those  matters  on 
wlilch  the  parties  were  in  tentative  agree- 
ment. 

Now,  we  can  look  back  over  the  4  years. 
That  did  not  happen.  So  we  are  going  to 
try  to  correct  it,  if  we  take  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  comes  down  to  us,  and  say  that 
it  is  going  to  insure  justice,  by  saying 
that  the  Mediation  Board  shall  liKor- 
porate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel  with  such  modifications,  if 
any,  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary. 

So,  If  we  enact  this,  we  shall  have  done 
again  what  we  did  before.  That  did  not 
guarantee  equality  of  treatment  to  both 
parties. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
that  this  substitute  was  like  using  a 
sledge  hammer  to  swat  a  fly.  I  liked  that, 
because  it  struck  me  that  it  matters  not 
if  it  be  a  sledge  hammer  or  a  flyswatter 
if  it  kills  the  fly. 

There  Is  a  very  fragile  thing  Involved 
here  In  the  issues  l>efore  the  House,  a 
very  sensitive  thing— an  element  of  free- 
dom. How  do  we  preserve  It? 


Oh,  how  bitterly  I  resent  the  efforts  to 
say  that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
the  precise  language  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  might  be  less  than  loyal  or  less 
than  vigorous  in  our  support  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  recall  of  no  Instance  from  the  be- 
ginning, back  in  1954,  until  today  when 
I  have  not  given  the  fullest  of  support  to 
our  effort  in  Vietnam.  This  cannot  be 
equated  with  that.  This  is  a  separate 
matter.  This  actually  Involves  some  of 
the  things  we  are  fighting  about  in  Viet- 
nam; namely,  freedom.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  us  the  little  of  it  and  seize  the 
labor  of  man,  then  I  say,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  In  fairness  we  must  seize  some 
of  the  properties  and  we  must  hold  the 
feet  of  both  parties  to  the  fire  and  make 
It  equally  uncomfortable  for  both,  and 
produce  from  that  effort  a  settlement 
which  they  as  reasonable  individuals 
finally  determine  is  possible. 

The  committee  bill  merely  says  to  labor 
"You  must  work  at  whatever  the  Special 
Mediation  Board  awards,  and  you  will 
continue  to  work  at  least  until  January  l 
of  1969  when  you  can  give  notice." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  sure  everybody  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue  is  togeUier  on  the  question 
of  national  defense  or  at  least  of  the 
support  of  our  fighting  men,  but  on  the 
Issue  of  compulsion,  does  not  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  committee  also  say 
to  management,  "You  will  pay.  If  It  goes 
that  far,  the  wages  determined  under 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution"?  Does 
it  not  say  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  does  indeed,  and  I  thank 
my  friend  so  very  much  for  bringing  out 
that  point,  because  the  minute  the  rail- 
road gets  that  additional  cost  above 
what  they  wanted  to  award,  they  have 
a  remedy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  can  go  and  seek  im- 
mediately to  Impose  Increases  on  the  car- 
riage of  every  type  of  commodity.  Where 
Is  the  similar  remedy  for  labor?  How  can 
they  get  a  redress  of  grievance?  They  are 
locked  in  solidly  imtil  1969,  and  then 
they  can  only  give  notice.  They  can  only 
give  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  the 
award  of  the  Board  because  the  award  of 
the  Board  must  be  regarded  as  though 
it  were  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  is 
the  inequity,  and  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  very  heart  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  further  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  hearings  at  page  121 
where  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  dated 
April  27,  1967,  is  entered.  There  he  ex- 
presses some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  on  the  problem.  There  Is 
also  Included  a  memorandum  In  support 
of  arbitration  ending  up  saying  compul- 


sory arbitration  is  the  way  to  settle  these, 
with  another  letter  dated  May  2,  1967, 
by  the  same  Mr.  Wolfe,  again  in  support 
of  arbitration,  saying  that  the  fairest  and 
the  only  solution — the  only  solution — Is 
for  Congress  to  meet  its  pubUc  respon- 
sibility and  to  legislate  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. So  I  do  not  think  they  are  too 
much  worried  about  bargaining  if  this 
is  going  to  be  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  railroads  want  it.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  They  want  the 
bill  as  It  came  from  the  committee.  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm of  either  party  for  the  substi- 
tute here,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  has 
a  lot  of  equity  buUt  Into  It. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de- 
bate yesterday  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  committee  I  voted  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  559,  the  legislation  which  we 
now  have  under  consideration.  However, 
I  was  In  the  mhiorlty  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  however,  when  the 
present  proposition — the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams! — came 
before  the  Committee,  I  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  I  am  equally  opposed 
to  seizure. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  one 
thing  which  has  not  been  brought  out 
here  and  which  should  be  considered  Is 
this:  I  have  read  the  hearings  that  took 
place  In  the  other  body.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  conference.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  of  the  other  body 
is  very,  very  strongly  opp>osed  to  seizure, 
according  to  the  testimony  and,  there- 
fore. In  my  opinion  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  deadlock.  If  we  have  a  deadlock,  then 
we  are  surely  going  to  have  a  strike  be- 
cause the  conferees  parties  In  my  opinion 
will  never  come  to  an  agreement  on  this 
subject.  I  am  confident  of  this  based  upon 
the  testimony  that  I  have  read  from  the 
other  body — that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  whom,  I  suppose,  will  be  the  chief 
conferee  or  one  of  the  conferees  on  that 
side,  will  obviously  not  go  for  seizure. 
We  are  going  to  have,  therefore,  this 
deadlock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  terribly  sorry  that 
I  must  rise  and  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I  do  not  favor  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559  before  us,  but  I  voted  against  the 
Adams  amendment  In  committee,  as  my 
colleagues  will  recall. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
this,  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
owes  his  own  responsibility  on  a  subject 
of  this  Icind,  and  if  this  substitute  should 
pass,  then  it  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  other  body  to  meet  the  situation 
that  we  present  to  them.  Just  as  we  are 
meeting  the  situation  which  they  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  buy  this  claim  that 
we  are  under  the  pressure  of  time.  We 


have  several  days  here  to  work  upon  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  knows,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man speaking,  that  he  has  seen  this  body 
act  expeditiously  under  the  pressure  of 
meeting  a  deadline  and  enacting  at  the 
proper  time  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  let  us  face 
our  responsibility  and  present  the  other 
body  with  our  ideas  on  this  matter,  as 
they  have  presented  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebrsuska  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  that  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  him.  However,  I  tun  just  trying 
to  be  practical  about  this  matter.  It  is 
my  opinion  also  that  we  should  decide 
in  our  own  minds  what  should  be  done. 
The  other  body,  however,  has  decided 
what  it  feels  ought  to  be  done.  But  in  my 
view  and  in  reading,  as  I  said,  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  of  the  other  body 
on  this  subject,  and  having  some  infor- 
mation other  than  that,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  the  Adams  substitute  Is  adopted, 
this  legislation  is  going  to  be  hopelessly 
deadlocked  in  conference  and  that  then 
we  will  be  faced  again  and  again  with 
this  serious  situation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  upon  setting  a  time 
limit  on  this  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  substitute 
amendment  close  within  the  period  of 
15  minutes,  and  the  last  5  minutes  being 
reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  substitute  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  PriedelI 
moves  that  all  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  gentleman  withdraws 
his  motion. 

MOTION  orrERED  BY  MR.  rRIEDEI. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  In  25  min- 
utes, and  that  the  last  5  minutes  be  re- 
served for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Frie- 
del]  moves  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to terminate  in  25  minutes,  and  that  the 
last  5  minutes  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  time  may  not  t>e  re- 
tained under  such  a  motion. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  moves 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  terminate  in  25 
minutes.  The  question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brock 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Sprimgkr.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parUamentary 

inquiry. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
a  Member  who  has  previously  spoken  on 
this  amendment  receive  additional  time 
imder  this  new  time  limit? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  under  the  motion 
he  can.  This  supersedes  the  5-minute 
operation  of  the  rule. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dkllen- 

BACK  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Springer.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scherle 

yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Springer.) 

(By  vmanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  of  Massachusetts  yielded  his  time  to 
Mr.  Staggers.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vigorito 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tunney 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kasten- 

meier  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

The   CHAIRMAN  pro   tempore.   The 

Chair   recognizes   the    gentleman    from 

Ohio  [Mr.VANiK]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
and  to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  frran  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Brock  Adams. 

I  support  his  amendment  and  his  ap- 
proach to  labor  controversy.  It  is  studied. 
It  is  fair.  It  reflects  a  careful  appraisal 
of  the  entire  problem. 

House  Joint  Resolution  559  compels 
railroad  workers  to  work  imder  terms 
and  conditions  which  they  may  not  ap- 
prove. No  such  compulsion  is  directed  to- 
ward management. 

If  we  determine,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, that  we  must  seize  the  man,  we 
should  also  seize  the  machine.  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  in  its  present  form 
seizes  the  man  and  compels  his  labor. 
This  amendment  provides  that  we  should 
seize  the  raihroad  and  its  machinery  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able approach  to  the  total  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  EckhardtI. 
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Mr.  BCKHAHDT.  Mr.  cauOrman,  I  ask 
Himntmout  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  to  srMd  the  balance  oi  my  time  to  the 
KenOcman    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 

STACMSBfli. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  iras  no  oblection. 

(By  unanimous  conamt.  Mr.  Browm  of 
Ohio  jrlelded  his  time  to  Mr.  Springer.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  iHO  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  GAixACBn]. 

Mr.  GAUiAOHERw  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Racoao.  and  to  jrield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  cmtleman  frcan  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  StsacsbsI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obje^lon  to. the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  - 

Mr.  OAU^OHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sel- 
ntre  la  a  drastic  step  and  an  unpleasant 
word.  Any  action  or  inaction  could  be 
drastic  in  view  of  the  problem.  But  the 
basic  issiie  we  face  today  is  not  whether 
to  take  a  drastic  step,  but  whether  we 
wish  to  continue  a  system  of  labor  rela- 
tions based  on  free  collective  bargaining. 
The  solution  to  the  railroad  labor  dis- 
pute before  us  today  ends  with  a  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  arbitration  and 
arbitration  lacking  choice  spells  out  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free  labor 
movement  in  this  country. 

If  the  demands  of  the  war  are  so  ur- 
gent— aa  those  who  say  end  collective 
bargaining  insists— then  let  us,  as  a  na- 
tion, exereiae  the  Inherent  national  pow- 
ers brought  into  existence  by  the  tater- 
gency.  That  power  and  the  limitation 
confining  it  to  this  issue  will  be  reen- 
forced  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  asked  by  the  committee  resolu- 
tion, House  Joint  Resolution  559.  to  pe- 
nalize only  the  unions  by  remoi^ng  the 
right  to  strike  without  any  commensurate 
pressure  on  management.  The  Adams 
amendment  imposes  reiqx>nslblllty  on 
both  labor  and  management  and  I  find  it 
a  sound  proposal,  although  limiting  this 
endorsement  toward  this  specific  case 
as  a  special  situation. 

To  cite  Vietnam  as  a  reason  for  the 
abandonment  of  free  and  open  collective 
bargaining  is  an  unfair  criticism  toward 
those  of  us  who  support  our  President 
wholeheartedly  on  his  Vietnam  policy  but 
who  in  conscience  cannot  vote  to  sup- 
press collective  bargaining.  If  the  na- 
tional interest  is  Indeed  Jeopardized  at 
tWs  polint,  tbeh  the  seizure  amendment 
Is  a  way  out  of  a  Alfflcult  situation  that 
all  of  us  want  to  resolve  without  casting 
aside  one  of  the  foundations  of  a  free 
sodetr— the  principle  of  free  choice  in 
labor  relations.  Free  choice  Ineidently  is 
also  ai  the  root  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  men  lioir  fighting  there  are  certainly 
entlUed  to  the  benefits  of  a  free  society 
when  they  return  from  the  war. 

There  luive  been  some  very  harsh  words 
exctaanged  ±n  the  last  2  days,  but  one  of 
the  voices  of  reason  and  temperance  has 
been  that  of  my  distinguished  coUeag\ie 


from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  adopt  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
niaes  the  gentleman  faom  New  Yorls.  [Mr. 

FlHOl. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Adams  substitute  resolu- 
tion because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  much 
fairer  to  the  American  labor  movement 
than  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  559. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  premise  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  is  that 
railroad  labor  is  at  fault  and  that  the 
railroad  hidustry  is  right.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  unfair  and  unjust  stance  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  put  any 
pressure  on  the  railroads  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and,  in  addition,  it  would  es- 
tablish the  very  unfortunate  precedent 
of  congressional  compulsory  settlement 
of  all  future  labor  disputes. 

The  merit  of  the  substitute  resolution 
is  that  it  requires  a  period  of  public  offer 
and  counteroffer  by  the  two  sides  and 
I  think  that  we  can  expect  both  sides 
to  malce  scone  conoessions  with  the 
threat  of  seizure  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  the  railroads  and  the  continued  in- 
junction applying  to  the  \uiions. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  without  the 
provision  that  the  railroads  be  seized 
at  the  same  time  as  the  compulsory 
settlement  is  put  into  effect,  there  would 
be  no  pressure  on  the  railroads  to  seek 
agreement  with  the  unions — all  of  the 
pressure  would  be  on  the  unions.  That 
is  why  the  substitute  is  a  better  and 
fairer  recommendation. 

Needless  to  say,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  question.  If  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  passing  the  committee  bill  Instead 
of  the  substitute,  wo  will  be  replacing 
collecUve  bargaining  with  congressional 
bargaining — a  process  which  bodes  ill  for 
the  future  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

I  think  George  Meany,  presidmt  of 
the  APL-CIO,  put  it  very  properly  when 
he  said: 

If  there  ia  no  effective  ooUective  bargaLn- 
Ing,  then  I  say  that  thU  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  ol  what  we  call  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

I  have  repeatedly  complained  about 
Oovemment  trying  to  rearrange  school- 
children. I  have  often  complained  about 
Govemmoit  trying  to  rearrange  residen- 
tial patterns  In  the  United  States.  Now 
we  find  Government  trying  to  rearrange 
lalxM-  patterns. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  our  lives  without 
having  further  Government  involvement 
In  labor  movements. 

I  would  Hke  to  sec  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stick  to  the  traditional  functions  of 
government — like  statesmanship — in- 
stead of  seeking  out  new  power  and  new 
controls. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  House  to 
reiterate  our  longtime  faith  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  accepting  the  sub- 
stitute, which  is  a  fair  and  Just  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  agree 
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wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  made 
by  our  esteemed  majority  leader  when 
he  said  the  proposed  substitute  or  amend- 
ment is  a  sledge  hammer  approach  to 
this  particular  problem.  It  is  both  dras- 
tic and  pimitive. 

Frankly,  I  was  dismayed  and  intrigued 
by  the  comments  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  when  he  said  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  a  sledge 
hammer  or  a  flyswatter — just  so  you  kill 
the  fly.  He  cannot  mean  that.  He  should 
be  concerned  with  matters  other  than  the 
fly.  He  does  not  want  to  break  down  the 
table  in  the  process  of  killing  the  fly. 
He  does  not  want  to  destroy  collective 
bargaining  or  break  the  back  of  the  car- 
riers when  the  application  of  a  flyswat- 
ter will  do. 

While  not  perfect,  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  599,  is  a 
suitaUe  soluticm  for  the  problem  that  we 
have. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
vote  down  the  sledge  hammer  approach 
that  we  have  here  in  the  substitute 
amendment  proposed  by  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Brock  Adams.  Let  us  apply  a  reason- 
able rather  than  a  radical  approach  to 
this  crisis  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Stagcirs.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
only  two  questions  that  appear  to  me  to 
be  pertinent  that  have  been  raised  here. 

The  first  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  risk  that  involves  the  national 
security.  In  my  Judgment,  that  question 
was  answered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  Army,  and  by  the  office  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

I  cannot  take  as  a  substitute  for  that 
answer  the  minority  position  of  this 
committee. 

The  second  question  that  has  been 
raised  is,  What  do  we  do  when  the  right 
to  strike  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  national  economy. 
and  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

That  question  is  too  large  to  be 
decided  Just  for  the  railroads.  That  is  a 
question  for  all  labor  and  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  forum  where  the  answer  can 
l>e  given  a  broad  study. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  bring  an 
amendment  in  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  could  not  even  pass  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  two 
points  and  that  is  what  we  have  to 
decide. 

It  seems  to  me  oiur  course  is  clear.  We 
have  to  defeat  the  amendment  on  Just 
that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springei]. 


Mr.  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  was  authored  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
put  this  legislation  on  the  high  level  of 
national  defense  and  the  immediate  pub- 
lic interest.  His  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  have  said  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative.  He  is  not  my  Presi- 
dent but  I  intend  to  stand  by  him  and 
our  boys  in  Vietnam  in  this  critical  hour. 
The  President  said  at  the  White  House: 

I  do  not  want  seizure  and  I  do  not  need  It. 
I  have  other  duties  that  keep  me  busy.  The 
government  snould  not  be  In  the  Railroad 

business. 

His  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sues before  this  body  are  very  simple.  A 
number  of  statements  have  been  made 
about  how  onerous  seizure  would  be  to 
the  railroads.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
same  people  who  run  the  railroads  now 
would  run  them  if  the  railroads  are 
seized  under  a  Judicially  appointed 
receiver. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  full  pro- 
tection of  due  process  and  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  rail- 
roads and  their  shareholders  are  insured 
and  assured  under  the  Adams  substitute. 

Let  me  point  out  that  on  conclusion 
of  the  dispute,  the  railroads  will  be  re- 
turned to  their  rightful  owners  with  full 
compensation  for  any  damages  which 
they  have  undergone  during  the  in- 
terim period.  This  is  fair,  equal,  and  even- 
handed  treatment.  Labor  will  have  some 
awkward  times  until  they  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  management  will  have 
some  awkward  times.  The  pressure  will 
be  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 

PUCDtSKll. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pucinski 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggkrs.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  persuaded  that  the  commit- 
tee resolution  Is  the  right  approach.  I 
oppose  the  Adams  substitute,  and  I  am 
persuaded  by  people  who  ordinarily 
would  not  be  persuasive  in  my  case.  I 
have  read  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  or 
the  other  body,  on  this  particular  Isttue 
of  seizure,  and  the  discussion  or  debate 
in  the  other  body  on  this  Issue  was 
masterfully  handled  by  men  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs). 

They  are  able  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  convinced  beyond  any 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  seizure  inter- 
jects into  this  problem  an  inequity  that 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  nihiols  [Mr.  AEnroa]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Arcnds 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

Mr.  OEaElAXjD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  also  say  that  the  members 
ot  the  President's  Cabinet,  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  expert  In  this  area, 


such  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Wirtz,  strongly  opposed  the  seizure  pro- 
vision or  the  seizure  approach.  The 
President  himself  opposes  seizure  and  he 
bases  that  judgment  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  experts  in  his  administration. 

In  addition.  I  am  convinced  by  what 
I  have  heard  said  here  on  the  floor  by 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  opposed 
this  particular  approach.  For  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  defeat  the 
Adams  substitute.  Seizure  would  be  un- 
wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Friedel 
jfielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Staggers.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  substitute  because  it  is 
the  most  drastic  interference  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system  of  this  Nation 
that  we  can  take.  I  would  quote,  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  resolution,  the 
gentleman  who  has  offered  the  substitute, 
as  sajring  that  the  committee  resolution 
interferes  least  with  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  in  this  case.  I  am 
quoting  from  page  125  of  the  hearings, 
where  Mr.  Adams,  in  talking  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  said : 

Tou  stated,  and  I  agree  with  you,  that 
House  Joint  ResoIuUon  669  is  requiring  the 
littlest  possible  Interference  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  committee  has 
tried  to  do — to  Interfere  least  with  the 
collective  bargaining  process  of  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Adaks  himself  admits 
that  the  committee  action  makes  the 
least  interference  of  any  possible  action. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  this 
problem.  They  have  recommended  to  this 
body  this  course  which  brings  about  the 
least  interference.  I  would  urge  that  we 
vote  down  the  substitute,  which  is  the 
greatest  Interference,  because  those  em- 
ployees who  have  already  settled  their 
grievances  would  be  prohibited  from 
striking  If  they  have  any  other  disagree- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  substitute. 
This  is  the  most  drastic  action  that  this 
Congress  could  take  to  destroy  collective 
bargaining. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  substitute  and 
support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  OU3EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  resolution  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  House 
Joint  Resolution  559.  the  committee 
resolution,  takes  away  from  these  137,- 
000  railroad  shopmen  their  right  to  strike 
for  a  period  running  as  long  as  to  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  The  right  to  strike,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  a  basic  human  right  In  any 
free  society.  The  posslblUty  of  striking 
is  the  only  legal  and  peaceful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  our  working  people  to  Im- 
prove their  pay  and  conditions  of  work. 

House  Joint  Resolution  559  removes 


that  right  from  the  working  people  and 
threatens  them  with  Government-Im- 
posed forced  wages,  to  the  profit  of  the 
private  railroad  corporations.  This  is 
completely  one-sided  and  unjust,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  gives  the  railroad  corpor- 
ations exactly  what  they  want — com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Surely,  if  the  Nation's  interests  forbid 
a  national  railroad  strike — and  if  Con- 
gress is  going  to  treat  these  railroad  men 
like  Government  employees  by  forbid- 
ding them  to  strike — then  the  even- 
handed  approach  is  to  treat  the  railroad 
corporations'  property  in  a  similar  way. 

That,  as  I  understand  it.  is  what  the 
substitute  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 585  proposes  to  do.  It  would 
be  a  seizure  of  the  railroads  under  a 
court  receiver,  pending  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  this  lalx>r  dispute.  At  the 
same  time,  this  substitute  resolution 
would  insure  that  the  railroad  owners 
receive  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
Just  compensation  for  Federal  use  of 
their  properties.  The  substitute  resolu- 
tion, moreover,  would  prevent  a  railroad 
strike  just  as  effectively  as  the  committee 
resolution. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  substitute 
resolution  also  has  an  overwhelming  and 
decisive  advantage  over  the  committee 
resolution  in  this  respect:  By  imposing  a 
disability  on  lioth  sides  in  this  dispute, 
it  would  encourage  both  sides  in  this 
industry  to  settle  their  future  disputes 
themselves  and  not  bring  their  futiu-e 
quarrels  back  to  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee resolution,  in  contrast,  by  giving  the 
railroad  cori>orations  Just  what  they 
want — compulsory  arbitration  of  this 
dispute — encourages  the  management 
side  to  dig  in  their  heels  in  future  dis- 
putes and  force  those  disputes  back  up 
here  to  us. 

Mr.  Chaimuji,  on  grounds  of  prin- 
ciple and  on  groiuids  of  practicaUty,  the 
substitute  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  585 — although  I  may  not 
agree  with  It  In  every  respect — ^Is  a  far 
more  sensible  approach  than  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers],  to  end  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  flfty-two  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  first 
I  should  like  to  commend  all  members 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  for  the  patience  they  have 
shown  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  and  also  their  tolerance  for  all 
views  expressed  by  every  different  side. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  House  that,  as 
we  consider  a  question  as  difBcult  as 
this,  the  measure  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee after  several  days  of  hearings  and 
executive  session  with  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  rancor  or  vindlctiveness  ex- 
pressed by  any  Meml>er  for  another  en- 
tering into  our  dincufMrions  at  all.  I  hope 
before  we  get  through  with  this  pro- 
posal the  Members  of  Congress  win  re- 
act In  the  same  way. 
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We  have  talked  about  the  national  In- 
terest and  it  has  been  mentioned  several 
times.  I  do  not  believe  there  la  a  man  or 
a  woman  in  this  Hoose  who  does  not  put 
the  national  interest  first,  but  we  are 
looktog-  for  wliat  is  the  national  interest 
oC  this  great  land  at  ours. 

On  April  28  of  this  jrear  the  unions  in- 
v(dved  in  this  dispute  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  offering  to  see 
that  all  war  materials  were  delivered  and 
that  an  materials  affecting  the  health 
and  safetgr  of  the  Nation  were  delivered. 
There  was  a  response  in  the  press  say- 
ing that  this  was  useless  and  that  there 
was  not  any  use  trying  to  do  anything 
abontit. 

The  committee  insisted  that  there  be  a 
meetingr  to  discuss  the  union  proposal. 
lAter  a  meeting  was  held.  That  meeting 
lasted  for  50  minutes.  I  understand  tiie 
representatives  of  the  railroads  were  not 
present 

Later  a  press  conference  was  held,  and 
an  administrative  qwkesman  stated  that 
this  was  not  practicable,  again. 

The  unions  offered  to  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  war  materials  were 
delivered  to  our  fighting  boys  on  the 
fronts  everjniFhere. 

They  have  said  that  there  would  not 
be  any  sUvpage  on  delivery  of  war  mate- 
rials In  any  way,  that  they  would  cooper- 
ate. They  wanted  to  meet  and  work  It 
out.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  work  it 
out,  as  to  the  delivering  of  war  materials 
to  this  time. 

I  Should  like  to  read  a  letter,  to  the 
House,  because  the  question  has  been 
raised  tiiat  there  is  not  time  to  work  this 
legislation  out  peacefully  and  quietly, 
and  that  if  we  amend  tills  proposal  there 
will  not  be  time  to  work  it  out  otj  the 
other  side. 

I  want  to  put  that  argument  to  rest, 
because  of  what  was  said  by  our  beloved 
Speaker,  a  great  man  and  a  good  man, 
and  by  our  majority  leader.  They  are  two 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  1  have  ever 
known  In  my  life.  They  are  great  men- 
great  leaders.  They  have  broui^t  up  the 
quesUon  of  getting  war  materials  to  the 
front,  and  also  the  questlMi  that  there 
would  not  be  time  for  a  conference  if  we 
amend  this  Ull. 

The  letter  I  have  Is  from  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  as  of  to- 
day, and  addressed  to  me.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

IUn.WAT  Labok  Bnctmvxs' 

AasocuTioM, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  15,  liS7. 
Hon.  Hau;.st  Staocsis, 

Chairman.  Interstate  ana  Foreign  Commerce 
CommUtee.  VS.  House  o/  Bevresenta- 
tivei,  Waahington.  D.C. 
Dub  CHAWCAir  9rAC«Kxs:  A  valid  question 
ha«  b«en  ralwd  by  a  nnmber  of  the  membera 
with  rwpBCt  to  th«  poHttMUty  of  s  ntUroMI 
•trlke  ocenxTlng  before  confereee  eould  com- 
plete their  work  In  the  event  8.J.  Bee.  ftSO 
should  be  amended. 

I  wlah  to  adviae  you  on  behalf  of  the  alz 
•bop-craft  unlone  Involved  In  this  dispute 
that  no  strllEe  action  would  be  taken  during 
the  period  of  time  required  for  the  conferees 
to  eompoee  the  dlffennoea  between  the  meaa- 
UTCs  adopted  bj  ttie  two  Ohamben. 

Ws  woukt  be  most  sppreelattTe  If  you 
would  sdvisa  your  cail««n«s  to  this  effect. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Doif  ALa  8.  BaAma. 
Kxmmtive  Secretary. 
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We  can  continue  in  hysteria,  but  I  say 
this  is  important  to  America.  This  is  as 
important  a  measure  as  this  Congress 
and  as  succeeding  Congresses  will  ever 
work  on.  There  is  not  anything  more 
fundamental  to  the  rights  of  America,  or 
more  fundamental  to  that  which  our  boys 
have  been  fighting  for  in  Vietnam,  and 
which  our  men  have  given  their  lives  for 
so  that  we  might  have  freedom  and 
liberty  here. 

We  talk  about  patriotism.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  management  Is  just  as  patri- 
otic as  any  other  group  we  have  in  the 
land.  I  would  also  like  to  say  of  these 
labor  groups  that  you  will  not  find  a 
single  flag  burner  or  a  draft-card  burner 
in  that  group.  You  will  not  find  any  of 
them  in  any  union  shop  in  America.  If 
one  shows  up,  his  llfte  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. I  can  tell  you  that.  They  arc  loyal 
and  patriotic  Americans.  I  want  you  to 
know,  also,  that  most  of  them  have 
fought  in  different  wars.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  are  serving  now.  They  want  to 
do  their  job  just  as  you  and  I  do.  but  they 
do  not  want  this  Congress  to  do  this.  All 
they  ask  is  that  we  be  fair. 

The  President's  name  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times.  I  should  like  to  say 
now  that  I  believe  our  President  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  one  of  the  most  farsighted 
men  we  have  ever  had  sitting  In  the 
White  House.  He  is  a  man  who  has  had 
more  problems,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
President  who  ever  sat  in  the  White 
House.  I  believe  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  great  Presidents,  when 
this  is  all  over,  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
had.  because  he  is  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  abroad  and  to  keep  our  Nation 
running  in  a  prosperous  way. 

America  has  tried  to  create  an  image 
around  the  world  that  it  is  a  fair,  great, 
and  good  nation.  We  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  in  creating  this  image.  We  give 
these  moneys  away  to  show  to  all  the 
people  in  the  world  bow  good  and  how 
fair  we  are.  But  at  borne  we  also  want 
to  be  fair  to  those  who  built  this  land, 
because  it  is  the  laborers  of  America  who 
built  it.  The  laborers  built  the  bridges, 
they  cleared  the  forests,  built  the  auto- 
mobiles that  you  run,  built  the  television 
sets  that  you  wateh,  the  airlines  that 
you  travel  on,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
things  we  have  in  this  land.  Labor  did  it. 
Yes.  we  need  management  and  capital, 
but  you  would  not  have  anything  If  it 
were  not  for  the  laboring  man  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  are  the  ones  we  are  trying  today 
to  do  something  to  that  is  imf  air.  We  are 
saying  to  them,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to 
make  you  work  and  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  wages  that  are  comparable  with 
those  who  work  around  you."  According 
to  the  figures,  some  of  these  men  who 
work  in  the  cities  wihere  the  railroad 
workers  are  working  alongside  of  them 
get  as  much  as  $1  or  $1.50  an  hour  less. 
This  Congress,  which  I  know  wants  to 
be  fair,  wants  to  say  to  those  men  that 
"We  are  going  to  make  you  work,  and 
work  at  less  wages  than  the  men  you 
have  to  associate  with  In  the  crafts  which 
are  comparable  to  yours." 

I  know  thlB  Congresg  does  not  want  to 
do  that.  There  is  not  a  man  here  that 
wants  to  start  this  country  down  the  road 
to  oblivion.  That  is  what  we  would  be 


doing  if  we  passed  this  bill  here.  You 
say  that  this  only  affects  137.000  people 
I  say  that  it  will  continue  down  that  road 
to  the  other  72  million  workers  we  have 
in  America,  and  we  will  be  saying  that 
they  must  work  and  at  a  set  wage  which 
we  will  be  setting  for  them.  The  day  when 
we  pass  this  bill  America  is  on  the  road 
to  darkness  and,  as  I  said,  to  oblivion  as 
a  great  nation,  because  labor  built  this 
land. 

I  know  the  pressures  have  been  terrific 
on  you  and  I  know  there  are  going  to  be 
more  before  the  bill  passes,  but  all  I  ask 
is  for  every  man  to  say  that  he  will  be 
fair. 

We  have  three  words  that  are  written 
on  the  front  of  the  podium.  "ITiey  are 
"justice,  tolerance."  and  "liberty."  Our 
country  is  based  on  these  ideas.  If  you 
are  going  to  make  a  man  work  and  say 
"We  will  make  you  work  at  less  wages 
than  a  man  in  the  same  city  who  is  work- 
ing right  beside  you,"  then  that  is  un- 
fair. This  Congress  is  not  being  fair  if  we 
do  that.  Tolerance  is  the  capstone  and 
the  keystone  of  our  democracy,  but  we 
will  never  keep  liberty  and  freedom  In 
America  if  we  start  down  this  road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want  to  say  Is,  we 
are  going  to  create  an  image  of  fairness 
to  all  of  the  people  If  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment. All  we  ask  here  Is  Just  be  fair,  Be 
fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Frudel. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  ill,  noes 
198. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEMDMKNT    OmCBXO   BT   MB.   DtNCELL 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxmgki.i.:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"That  there  U  hereby  established  a  Spe- 
cial Board  for  the  purpose  of  nsnlBtlng  ttie 
parties  In  the  completion  of  their  coUecUve 
bargaining  and  the  resolution  of  the  remain- 
ing issues  In  dispute.  The  Special  Review 
Board  shall  consist  of  five  members.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carrier  and  organization 
parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  directed,  re- 
spectively, within  five  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  a  naUonal  emergency  each  to  rtame 
one  person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Review  Board.  The  Prealdent  shaU  name 
the  Chairman  and  two  other  members.  It 
the  parties  shall  fall  to  name  members  to  the 
Board  within  such  five  days,  such  additional 
members  shall  also  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  alt 
and  act  In  any  place  wtthin  the  United  SUtes 
and  shall  conduct  such  heartagB,  public  or 
private,  as  It  may  deem  neceaaary  or  proper 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  resolution. 
For  the  purposes  of  any  bearing  or  inquiry 
conducted  by  any  Board  appointed  under 
this  resolution,  the  provisions  of  sections  9 
and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 


and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  September  18,  1914,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  49  and  50,  as  amended), 
are  hereby  made  i^pllcable  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  Board. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  shaU  cooperate 
with  the  Board  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 
and,  upon  request,  shall  furnish  such  In- 
formation In  their  possession  relative  to  the 
discharge  of  such  duties,  and  Bball  detail 
from  time  to  time  such  oSlclals  and  employ- 
ees, and  perform  such  services  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  compensate  the 
members  of  such  Board  at  a  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  tlOO  for  each  day,  together  with 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
and  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  In  effectu- 
ating the  puri>08ea  of  this  reaolutlon.  The 
Katlonal  Mediation  Board  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  reimburse  such  other 
agencies  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"Sec.  3.  Within  such  time  as  the  Board 
may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
days  after  its  establishment,  the  carrier  par- 
ties to  any  such  dispute  shall  be  required 
to  submit  to  such  Board  a  last  offer  of  aet- 
tlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  Within 
twenty  days  thereafter  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  with  such  assistance  from  other 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary,  shaU  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  employees  of  each  car- 
rier Involved  In  the  dispute  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  wish  to  accept  the  offer. 
The  result  of  such  ballot  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Special  Review  Board.  If  the  majority 
of  the  employees  vote  to  accept  such  pro- 
posal, such  determination  shall  be  binding 
on  the  parties.  If  the  carrier's  offer  la  re- 
jected, the  repreacntatlvee  of  such  employ- 
ees shall,  within  five  days  after  certification 
of  rejection,  submit  to  the  carriers,  with 
copies  to  the  Special  Review  Board,  a 
counteroffer,  which  sliaU  within  five  days 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  Special  Review 
Board  shall  be  authorized  to  make  public 
any  or  all  of  the  proceedings  and  Issue  such 
reports  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"Sbc.  4.  At  the  ezptraUon  of  sixty  days, 
unless  the  dispute  has  been  settled  by  that 
time,  the  Prealdent  shall  direct  the  Special 
Board  to  report  to  him,  within  such  time 
as  he  shall  determine,  but  not  to  exceed 
ten  days,  the  status  of  the  dispute.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  an  evaltiatlon  of  the  Issues 
In  dispute,  the  positions  of  the  parties  and 
of  those  proposals  for  settlement  which  ap- 
pear most  reasonable  and  appropriate  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  A  copy 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  parties  euid 
shall  be  made  pubUe.  ni>on  receipt  of  such 
report  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to 
take  such  additional  action  as  set  forth  in 
secUon  5  of  this  reaolutlon. 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  IX  the  parties  shall  not  have 
reached  agreement  within  ten  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  report  by  the  President,  he 
shall  be  authorized  to  direct  any  carrier,  or 
carriers,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  res- 
olution to  transport  any  goods,  material, 
equipment,  or  personnel  as  be  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  the  health,  welfare, 
safety,  or  pubUc  Intereat  of  the  Nation.  Any 
carrier,  or  carriers,  directed  to  perform  such 
services  shall  be  advised  that  such  order  is 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  the 
President  shall,  by  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  provide  such  procedures  as  nuty 
be  neceaaary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  t>e  authorised  to 
establish  fair  and  equitable  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  aueh  goods,  material, 
equipment,  or  paraonnel  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported pursuant  to  this  resolution  and  to 
modify  the  wages,  hours,  and  woi^lng  con- 


ditions In  effect  during  the  performance  of 
any  such  service:  Provided,  That  any  such 
modification  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  proposals  made  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parUea  or  the  evaluations  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Special  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4.  Whenever  any  such  carrier,  or  car- 
riers. Is  engaged  In  such  transportation  pur- 
suant to  an  order  Issued  under  this  section, 
the  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  In 
effect  at  the  time  the  dispute  arose  shall 
be  fully  appUcable  without  change,  except 
by  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  as  may 
be  modified  pursuant  to  any  order  of  the 
President,  or  such  agency  of  the  Government 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  President  to 
perform  such  functions. 

"(c)  Fair  and  Just  compensation  shall  be 
p&ld  by  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
poratlon  of  goods,  material,  equipment,  or 
personnel,  to  the  extent  such  service  is  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  He  may  delegate  the  authority  under 
this  section  to  any  agency  of  the  Government 
which  he  deems  appropriate,  and  the  several 
dejjartmenta  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law,  to  exercise  their  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner 
as  will  saslst  In  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section.  This  section  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  any  existing  authority,  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deented  to  be  restrictive  of 
any  existing  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"Sbc.  e.  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  SUtea  are  Invested  with  Jiirlsdlctlon 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
resolution.  Any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
under  this  reaolutlon  against  an  employer, 
or  a  labor  organisation,  or  other  persons  sub- 
ject thereto  involving  two  or  more  defendants 
residing  In  different  districts  may  be  brought 
In  the  Judicial  district  whereof  any  such  de- 
fendant Is  an  Inhabitant;  and  all  process  in 
such  cases  may  be  served  in  tbe  district  In 
which  any  of  them  are  inhabitants  or  wher- 
ever they  may  transact  business  or  be  found. 
Whenever  It  sliall  appear  to  the  court  before 
which  any  such  proceeding  may  be  pending 
that  the  ends  of  Jtistice  require  that  other 
parties  shall  be  brought  before  the  court,  the 
court  may  cause  Uiem  to  be  suaunoned 
whether  they  reside  in  the  district  In  wtUch 
the  court  Is  held  or  not,  and  subpenas  to 
that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the 
marshal  thereof. 

"In  any  case,  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes" (47  etat.  70,  29  UJB.C.  101-1  IS)  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

"The  order  or  ordera  of  the  court  ahall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  In  sections  1291 
and  1292  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1354 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sbc.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  UJ3.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  sliall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  reeoluUon  with 
respect  to  the  dispute  referred  to  In  Kxecu- 
Uve  Order  11834,  January  28,  1067. 

"Sbc.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  resolution 
or  the  application  of  such  resolution  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  shall  be  tield  in- 
valid, the  remainder  thereof,  or  the  appUca- 
tion  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  clr- 
cimiBtancee  other  than  those  as  to  which  It 
Is  held  InvaUd,  sliall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sac.  9.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive on l»e7." 

Mr.  DINOELL  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chalnaan,  in  view 


of  the  length  of  the  amendment  and  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  RxcoKD  at  this  point,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  will  be  happy  to  eiq^lain  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  was  originally  print- 
ed In  House  Joint  Resolution  661  on  June 
7,  1967. 

Mr.  SPRTNGER.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  was  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee on  comparability  6t  pay? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No;  it  is  not  the  com- 
parability amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  author- 
izes tbe  President  to  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
move  any  goods,  equipment,  material,  or 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health,  welfare,  safety,  and  pub- 
lic interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  this  In  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  or  is  this  a  substitute? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  It  is  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Does  it  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause? 

Mr.  DINGKTJ.,  It  strikes  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man further,  under  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. Is  that  all  there  is  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

Mr.  DINOELXi.  That  is  all  there  is  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  House  Joint  Resolution  611  is 
written  save  that  it  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
It  is  changed  slightly  from  House  Joint 
Resolution  611  but  so  as  to  go  into  im- 
mediate effect.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
date  blank  as  we  sought  to  do  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Does  the  gentleman 
tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  substitute  like  the  Adams 
amendment? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  offer  the  ^ntleman 
my  firmest  assurance  that  I  am  offering 
House  Joint  Resolution  611  precisely  as 
printed  and  it  includes  nothing  on  com- 
parability nor  does  it  include  anything 
of  the  Brock  substitute  or  the  substitute 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  AoaksI. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Nor  anything  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  559? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  offer  the  gentleman 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  With  that  \mder- 
standing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman.  Is  this  the  same  sub- 
stitute that  was  offered  In  committee 
which  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
unions  that  we  divide  up  shipments  in 
a  way  so  that  you  could  s^>arate  com- 
merical  from  defense  shipments? 

Mr.  DINCffiUL..  No.  I  would  say  te  the 
gentlonan,  this  is  not  tbe  reoommenda- 
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tlon  of  the  unions  and  it  has  not  been 
dlacussed  with  the  unions. 

Z  would  point  out  that  It  simply  affords 
the  President  the  power  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  transportation  of 
any  goods,  material,  equipment,  or  per- 
sonnel that  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
protect  the  health,  welfare,  or  safety,  or 
the  public  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  a  seizure.  It  is  not  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  has  in  it  no  comparability. 
It  is  simply  an  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  these  goods,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  personnel  as  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and 
the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, suppose  there  was  a  strike — ^would 
this  prevent  a  strike? 

Mr.  DINOEZiL.  I  give  the  gentleman 
my  best  assurance  that  this  would  pre- 
vent a  strike.  It  follows  the  line  of  the 
administration  bill  as  closely  as  I  was 
able  to  make  the  amendment  follow  the 
administration  bill,  but  instead  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  is  Involved  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  It  says  that 
the  President  issues  regulations  to  assure 
the  movement  of  goods,  personnel,  and 
equipment  essential  to  protect  the  health, 
welfare,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  As  I  under- 
stand it  then,  if  either  party  did  not  de- 
sire to  carry  out  the  movement  of  goods, 
the  President  would  seize  the  railroads? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Or  the  Presi- 
dent would  Issue  an  order  to  compel  the 
movement  of  such  goods? 

Mr.  DINOELIi.  The  gentleman  ap- 
parently has  not  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  I  have 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  trying  to  explabi 
it.  and  I  woxild  say  the  gentleman  prob- 
ably did  not  give  close  attention  to  me  as 
he  might  have  when  the  legislation  was 
before  him  previously  in  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  did: 
and  I  voted  against  it. 

BCr.  DINGELL.  This  is  not  giving  sei- 
zure power  to  the  President  at  all.  This 
amendment  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  go  Into  court  to  have  the  neces- 
sary mandatory  and  prohibitory  Injimc- 
Uon  Issued  by  the  court  to  see  to  it  that 
his  rules  and  regulations  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  other 
words,  this  would  be  the  situation  that 
they  said  would  not  work.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  it  is  not.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  entirely  in  error  on  that  point. 

The  thing  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  would 
not  work  was  the  offer  and  the  proposal 
made  by  labor  to  move  Just  those  goods 
that  are  necessary  to  defense. 

B4y  amendment  affords  the  President 
much  more  vast  and  wider  powers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  how  much 
more  or  less  in  content  Is  his  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  than  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  659  ? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  As  I  read  it— and  I  am 


giving  the  gentleman  a  quick  answer  and 
I  hope  he  will  imderstand  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  no 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Tbe  only  sections  we 
find  here  oa  a  quick  reading  of  the  bill 
that  are  different  from  the  administra- 
tion Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 559,  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  continue,  are  section  5  and  some 
changes  in  section  6  of  the  proposal  that 
I  offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  substitute  longer  or 
shorter  in  text  than  Bouse  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman could  compare  those  and  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  would.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  nine  pages  in 
length  whereas  the  administration  pro- 
posal is  six  pages  in  length. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an- 
swers the  question  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  thank  my  good  friends  for 
their  help,  for  I  believe  their  reservations 
of  the  right  to  object  were  extremely 
helpful. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  committee 
has  labored  long  and  hard  to  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion  of  one  of  the  difB- 
ciilt  problems  that  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try today.  We  have  sailed  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdls.  On  the  one  hand  we  had 
seizure.  The  House  has  in  its  wisdom  re- 
jected seizure,  even  though  I  would  say 
I  supported  it  because  I  feel  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate solution  to  the  problem  we 
have  before  us. 

I  now  offer  an  alternative  to  seizure 
and  I  pomt  out  it  is  an  alternative  to 
the  other  objectionable  alternative, 
which  is  compulsory  arbitration.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  anathema  to  labor. 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  anathema  to 
conservatives  and  to  llbersils,  because  it 
intrudes  into  the  affairs  of  management 
on  the  one  hand  and  it  intrudes  into  the 
affairs  of  labor  on  the  other  hand. 

Seizure  is  anathema  to  management 
because  it  takes  away  what  are  appro- 
priate management  prerogatives,  and  it 
effectively  takes  title  and  control  over 
the  whole  of  the  entity  of  the  corporation 
concerned. 

This  Is  an  attempt  to  afford  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  assure — and  I  will  read  now 
to  my  good  friends  among  the  member- 
ship— ^to  Issue  regulations  "to  direct  any 
carrier,  or  carriers,  siibject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution  to  transport  any 
goods,  material,  equipment,  or  personnel 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the 
health,  welfare,  safety,  or  public  Interest 
of  the  Nation." 

The  idea  behind  this  provision  is  to 
say,  "Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  a 
strike.  We  do  not  want  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. We  do  not  want  seizure.  But 
what  we  do  want  is  that  goods,  services, 
equipment,  and  personnel  essential  to 
protect  the  health,  welfare  and  safety 


or  public  interest  of  this  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  move." 

Now,  let  us  look  a  Uttle  bit  at  what  this 
means.  It  means  that  the  crops,  supplies, 
agricultural  commodities  will  continue 
to  move.  The  President  will  be  able  to 
Issue  rules  and  regiilations  to  assure  that 
those  commodities  wUl  move.  It  means 
that  where  supplies,  ammunition,  food, 
troops,  and  items  essential  and  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  in  South 
Vietnam  will  continue  to  move  on  the 
railroads  of  this  Nation  to  the  ports  of 
embarkation. 

What  else  does  it  mean?  It  means  that 
things  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
pubUc  health,  such  as  chlorine  for  the 
chlorination  of  water,  of  our  Nation's 
water  supply,  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  oil  and  coal  will  continue 
to  move-  It  means  that  chemicals,  paper, 
and  packaging  necessary  to  the  health. 
welfare,  and  public  safety  and  public 
interest  of  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
move. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  bottom  of  page  5,  section  5.  and  then 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  It  is  a  matter  of 
about  six  lines  that  should  be  considered. 
These  are  the  broad  powers  that  are  af- 
forded the  President. 

Let  me  say  we  are  now  facing  a  grave 
situation  in  this  body.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  well  And  itself,  if  this 
amendment  is  rejected,  in  a  position 
where  it  will  reject  any  and  all  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  real  p>erll,  according  to 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer]  and  the  leadership 
on  this  side,  that  we  may  well,  if  we  fail 
to  enact  this  legislation,  find  ourselves 
with  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  on  our 
hands,  and  we  may  find  ourselves,  if  we 
have  that  strike,  under  the  circumstances 
which  will  jeopardize  the  economy  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  will  jeop- 
ardize our  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Now  I  wish  to  stress  again  to  my  col- 
leagues that  what  we  do  here  is  avoid 
seizure.  There  is  no  seizure  under  this 
proposal.  We  avoid  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. The  President  Issues  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
normal  transportation  of  any  goods, 
material,  equipment,  or  jjersonnel  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  and  safety  and  the  public 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  t)elieve  what  the  gentleman  should 
point  out  to  the  House  is  that  Mem- 
bers should  also  read  page  6,  because 
there  he  is  creating  a  transportation  dic- 
tator and  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  set  wages 
and  to  set  prices  of  transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  be  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
5  additional  minutes  in  order  to  answer 


the  gentleman  frcnn  Florida.  He  is  ask- 
ing an  important  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  I  introduced  this  legislation  some 
days  ago  so  that  it  would  be  clearly  be- 
fore the  membership  at  this  time,  so  they 
would  know  all  the  things  I  had  in  mind. 
Yes;  I  say  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Bffr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  have  not 
asked  it  yet. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  material,  equipment, 
or  personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  health,  welfare,  safety,  or 
public  mterest  of  the  Nation,  pursuant 
to  this  resolution.  The  reason  that  is  put 
In  there  is  to  assure  labor  it  will  receive 
fair  compensation  under  the  proposal. 

Also.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend.  I  am 
glad  he  brought  this  question  up,  because 
the  tmiendment  is  invaluable  to  insure 
fair  compensation  to  the  railroads  for 
the  transportation  of  those  commodities 
which  will  be  moved  under  it.  since  I  rec- 
ognize that  all  of  the  commodities  which 
might  otherwise  be  moved  and  which 
are  in  a  dispute  of  this  sort  will  not  be 
moved,  because  all  of  them  will  not  nec- 
essarily fit  into  the  qualifications  set  out 
for  us  In  lines  1  and  2. 

X  would  point  out  to  my  beloved  friend 
from  Florida,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est possible  regard — and  I  want  him  to 
know  that — I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingkll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
yield  to  my  friend  as  soon  as  I  finish 
answering  his  question.  -\.- 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  ChfA- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  has  asked  me  an  important 
question,  and  I  want  to  answer  It  for 
him.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  this  is  to  assure  falr~treatment  to 
all  parties.  If  the  President  is  going  to 
issue  the  rules,  he  should  have  authority 
and  direction  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  treat  the  parties  concerned 
fairly,  and  the  leuiguage  in  subsection 
<b) ,  line  8,  page  6.  is  an  attempt  to  assure 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  further  to  my 
beloved  friend. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  to  us 
what  would  happen  on  the  18  railroads 
that  are  presently  losing  money?  Would 
the  Government  come  in  and  assure  them 
a  profit,  at  more  cost  to  the  pubUc,  or 
would  the  Government  pay  for  it  out  of 
tax  dollars? 


lUa,  I  brieve.  Is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing proposal  I  have  ever  heard  the  gen- 
tleman make,  to  let  the  President  tell 
everybody  in  the  transportation  tadustry 
both  management  and  labor,  that  they 
must  do  exactly  what  the  White  House 
demands — and  there  goes  collective  bar- 
gaining out  the  window. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  much  more  astute  lawyer 
than  this,  and  I  know  he  cannot  really 
believe  what  he  has  Just  told  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  he  does  believe  it. 
he  has  misread  the  bill  entirely  and  com- 
pletely misunderstands  it.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain it  to  my  friend  from  Florida.  I  sit 
next  to  him  on  the  committee,  and  I 
know  him  to  l>e  an  able  Member  of  this 
body. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  does  not  di- 
rect the  President  to  change  the  rates. 
It  says  he  is  to  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish fair  and  equitable  rates. 

If  the  railroads,  which  are  losing 
money  right  now.  wish  a  rate  adjust- 
ment, I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  which  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
him,  they  can  rush  immediately  to  the 
ICC  and  ask  for  a  rate  adjustment  so  as 
to  achieve  rates  fully  compensatory  to 
them. 

The  language  about  which  the  gentle- 
man complains  simply  says  the  rates  will 
be  fair  and  equitable.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  President  fix  rates  at  that  level  so  as 
to  achieve  the  fairest  and  best  possitkle 
treatment  for  all  parties.  We  are  trying 
to  legislate  equity,  not  to  take  sides  In 
a  fight. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  take  Just  a  minute  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDBOj.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  we  can  agree  on  a  time  to  limit 
debate  on  this  amendment.  After  the 
gentleman  concludes,  I  believe  we  should 
close  debate.  Would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Maryland  how 
much  time  he  is  requesting? 

Mr.  FRTFDEJj.  With  a  speech  for  and 
against,  after  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa concludes,  I  believe  we  should  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  How  many  minutes? 

Mr.  FlUKDET..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  5  minutes 
after  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
concluded. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
will  be  very  brief.  I  merely  want  to  make 
crystal  clear  to  the  committee  that  this 
issue,  tills  recommendation,  was  not  cov- 
ered in  the  bearings  on  this  subject.  It 


was  introduced  on  last  Wednesday,  the 
day  before  the  executive  session. 

It  is  seizure,  without  calUng  it  such. 
It  would  put  the  President  in  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  railroculs.  He  oould 
give  orders  to  the  railroads  as  to  what 
they  could  carry,  what  wages  they  could 
pay.  and  what  rates  they  could  charge, 
under  a  Presidential  order. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  amendment  that 
has  had  a  very  inadequate  background 
of  hearings.  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

OXTUfOKB]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the    genUeman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 

DmCELLl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DmCELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  from  Oklahoma  expressed  a 
rather  clear  misimderstanding  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  not 
seizure.  The  terms  and  conditions  imder 
which  the  President  would  act  are  most 
clearly  spelled  out  under  the  legislation. 

I  point  out  further  the  very  Important 
fact  that  any  action  taken  under  this 
legislation  would  be  subject  to  full  judi- 
cial review  and  also  subject  to  compen- 
sation for  any  damages  occasioned  liy 
any  parties  thereby.  So  the  full  consti- 
tutional protection  of  rights  would  be 
assured. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  this  is  totally  Im- 
practical. In  my  district  or  near  my 
district  freight  trains  are  made  up  con- 
sisting of  perhaps  10  cars  of  strawberries. 
10  cars  of  lemons.  10  cars  of  roofing  ma- 
terials. 10  cars  of  cotton,  and  10  cars  of 
defense  material. 

Mr.  DINOTrT.Ti  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  decline 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Some  of  these  Itemis  refer  to  welfare 
and  some  are  iierishable.  Some  could  be 
deferred.  Others  could  not.  It  is  totally 
difficult  and  impractical  to  separate  some 
from  the  others  in  the  makeup  of  freight 
trains. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PiCKi^l. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  put  his  finger  on 
this  analysis  when  he  said  tills  is  seizm-e 
without  calling  it  seizins,  no  more  and 
no  less.  Indeed,  it  is  the  wildest  thing 
proposed  here  yet,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Washington 
IBir.  Adam  si. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say 
to  my  colleagues  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  I  have  followed  the  principle 
of  tiring  to  find  some  way  of  starting 
these  parties  bcu^ainlng  again.  This  is 
an  alternative  which  has  been  proposed 
that  is  perhaps  less  seizure  than  total 
control  of  the  railroads.  There  will  be 
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otbflr  ■mwndmentg  which  will  do  such 
things  as  giving  the  President  the  power 
Tohmtarlly  to  seize  If  he  desires  to  do 
80.  There  will  also  be  those  that  indicate 
such  things  as  comparable  wages  being 
required.  We  want  the  House  to  Icnow 
the  alternatives  they  have  to  make  these 
parties  bargain. 

The  CHAIRIifAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  have  as  much 
interest  in  the  agriculture  of  my  gmit 
State  as  has  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Bfr.  TxagveI.  The  lan- 
guage on  the  bottom  of  page  5  and  up 
to  the  top  of  page  6  of  this  legislation 
makes  It  very  clear  that  the  President 
would  be  vested  with  ample  authority  to 
permit  the  mixed  cargo  type  of  train 
makeup  that  he  mentioned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iiilchlgan  [Mr. 
Dmonx]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sought  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Tkagxte]  at  an  earlier  time.  He  did  not 
choose  to  jrield  to  me.  But  I  want  to  tell 
him  the  language  of  this  amendment  Is 
drawn  precisely  as  It  Is  drawn  so  as  to 
cover  agricultural  commodities  to  make 
sure  that  they  will  not  rot  in  the  fields 
or  rot  at  the  railheads  but  will  continue 
to  move  in  an  orderly  fashion  from  farm 
to  market  to  the  ultimate  consumer  to 
make  the  fact  very  clear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farming  people  are  not  hurt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SpuNon]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  ChsOrman,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anything  will  be 
accomplished  merely  by  adopting  this 
substitute  for  a  bill  which  the  committee 
spent  almost  4  weeks  of  heulngs  and 
executive  sesslm  on.  I  have  not  seen 
exactly  this  kind  of  an  amendment  ch: 
substitute  before  that  I  can  ronember. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  did  offer  It  in  com- 
mittee, but  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DmccLL]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMUUBKXIfT   OmUD    BT    m.    OTTmOXB 

Mr.  OITINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Sir.  Ottinobx: 
Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  claiue  and 
substitute  tberefor,  the  following: 

"That  tbere  is  hereby  esUbllsbed  a  Special 
Board  for  tbe  purpoee  of  «an<»t«ng  the  parties 
In  tbe  completion  of  their  collective  bargain- 
ing and  tbe  resolution  of  the  remaining  Is- 
sues In  dispute.  The  Special  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
Preddent.  The  National  Ifodlatlon  Board  la 
authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  compensate 
the  membert  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  tlOO  per  each  day  together  with 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
and  (3)  to  provide  such  services  and  faclUtles 
as  may  be  neceeaary  and  approiniate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpoMa  of  thU  rewlutlon.  For 
the  purpose  of  any  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Spwdal  Board.  It  shaU  have  the  authority 
oonfened  by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 


10  (relating  to  the  attendance  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  tbe  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  30, 
1914,  aa  amended  (10  V&.C  49,  60). 

"Sec.  3.  The  Special  Board  abaU  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  aboiA  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  procees. 

"Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold 
heartnga  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel,  to  its  report  to  the 
President  of  April  23.  1967,  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  contem- 
plated In  the  recommendation  of  Emergency 
Board  Numbered  189,  to  determine  whether 
the  proposal  (1)  U  in  the  public  Interest, 
(3)  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  colleotlve  bargaining  and 
mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protects 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4) 
fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be 
accorded  a  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
positions  concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel. 

"Sxc.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  its 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution  and  shall 
incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel  with  such  modifications.  If  any, 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  (1) 
be  In  the  pubUc  Interest,  (3)  achieve  a  fair 
and  equlUble  settlement  within  the  Umlts 
of  the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protect  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  deter- 
mination shall  be  pron^tly  transmitted  by 
the  Board  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
fTess. 

"•  •  •  •  , 

parties  upon  the  expirStlon  of  the  period 
specified  In  section  6,  the  determination  of 
the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect  and  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  the  parties  reach 
agreement  or.  If  agreement  is  not  reached, 
until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  January  1,  19«7,  as  the  Board  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate.  The  Board's 
determination  shall  have  the  same  effect 
(Including  the  preclusion  of  resort  to  either 
strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  partlea  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  161  et  seq.). 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any 
party  may  within  the  effective  period  of  the 
determination  apply  to  the  Board  for  clari- 
fication of  Its  determination,  whereup>on  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
issue  a  further  determination  with  respect 
to  the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

"(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  all  suits  •   •   •. 

"Sic.  6.  At  the  time  the  determination 
of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect,  the 
President  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  petition  any  district 
court  having  Jurlsdlctloa  of  the  parties  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  receiver  or 
receivers  to  take  Immediate  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  any  carrier 
which  Is  subject  to  such  dispute  and  to  use 
and  operate  the  equipment  and  facilities 
of  any  such  carrier  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  If  the  cotirt  finds  that 
the  exercise  of  the  po-ver  and  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  health,  safety,  or  the  public 
Interest,  it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint 
such  receiver  or  receivers  and  to  make  such 


other  orders  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

"Any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  under  this 
resolution  against  an  employer,  or  a  labor 
organisation,  or  other  persons  subject 
thereto  involving  two  or  more  defendants 
residing  in  different  districts  may  be  brought 
in  the  Judicial  district  whereof  any  such 
defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant;  and  all  process 
In  such  cases  may  be  served  In  the  district 
in  which  any  of  them  are  Inhabitants  or 
wherever  they  may  transact  business  or  be 
found. 

"The  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  such  proceeding  may  be 
pending  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned whether  they  reside  in  the  district  In 
which  the  court  is  held  or  not,  and  subpenas 
to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by 
the  marshal  thereof. 

"In  any  case,  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' (47  Stat.  70:  39  VS.C.  101-116)  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

"The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  sections  1291 
1393  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1264  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sxc.  7.  Whenever  a  district  court  has  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  or  receivers  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  or 
has  Issued  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  thereof, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties  to  the 
labor  dispute  giving  rise  to  such  action  to 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  and  to  settle 
their  differences,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board.  During  the 
period  in  which  possession  of  any  carrier 
has  been  taken  under  this  resolution 
the  United  States  shall  hold  all  Income  re- 
ceived from  the  operation  thereof  In  tr\ist  for 
payment  of  general  operating  expenses,  Just 
compensation  to  the  owners  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  for  the  operation  of  any  such  carrier. 
Any  income  remaining  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  aa  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  In  determining  just  com- 
pensation to  owners  of  the  carriers,  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  such  carrier 
when  Its  operation  had  been  Interrupted  by  a 
work  stoppage  or  that  a  work  stoppage  was 
imminent;  the  fact  that  the  carriers  or  the 
labor  organizations,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  have 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  recommen- 
dations for  settlement  made  during  proceed- 
ings under  this  resolution;  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  would  have  returned  such  car- 
rier or  carriers  to  its  owners  at  any  time  an 
agreement  was  reached,  and  to  the  value  the 
use  of  such  carriers  would  have  had  to  the 
owners  in  the  light  of  the  labor  dispute  pre- 
vailing, had  they  remained  in  their  possession 
during  the  period  of  operation;  and  should 
the  operations  of  any  carrier  during  the  pe- 
riod of  seizure  have  resulted  in  a  loss  greater 
than  the  Just  compensation  as  determined 
hereunder,  such  carrier  shall  be  obligated  to 
pay  such  loss  In  excess  of  just  compensation 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"Sxc.  8.  The  President  may  appoint  a 
Compensation  Board  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  paid  as  just  compensation 
under  this  resolution  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  carriers  of  which  possession  is  taken. 
For  the  purpoee  of  any  •  •  •  conducted  by 
any  such  Compensation  Board  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  hearings  or  in- 
quiries by  special  boards  as  provided  In  sec- 
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tion  1  of  this  resolution  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  such  hearing  or  Inquiry.  The 
members  of  the  Compensation  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  com- 
pensated in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  section  1  hereof. 

"Tbe  award  of  the  Compensation  Board 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  tbe  parties  un- 
less within  thirty  days  after  the  Issuance  of 
said  award  either  party  moves  to  have  the 
award  set  aside  or  modified  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  such  court. 

"Sec.  9.  Any  carrier  or  carriers  of  which 
possession  has  been  taken  under  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  thereof 
as  soon  as  (1)  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  representatives  of  the  employees 
settling  the  issues  in  dispute,  or  (2)  the 
President  finds  that  the  continued  possession 
and  operation  of  any  such  carrier  or  carriers 
by  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  the  public 
Interest. 

"Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  UJ3.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  ante  meridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  in  Executive 
Order  11324.  January  28,  1967. 

"Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion or  the  application  of  such  resolution  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  thereof,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  thoge  as  to  which  it  is  held 
Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  OTTINQER  (during  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  circulated  a  letter  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  explaining 
just  what  this  amendment  contains.  It 
is  quite  long  and  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
going  to  explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  the  amendment — the  same  propo- 
sition— that  I  offered  in  the  committee. 
It  proposes  to  give  the  President  the 
discretion  of  either  choosing  receivership 
or  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  other  words,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed amendment,  it  would  allow  the 
President  to  proceed  In  this  matter;  is 
th&t)  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
allow  the  President,  In  his  discretion.  91 
days  from  now,  to  impose  a  receivership 
decision. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Introduce 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  did. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  give  me  the  number  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  I  am  sorry;  I 
did  not  introduce  it  separately  as  a  sepa- 
rate resolution. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  furnish  to  me  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution?   

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  understanding,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  had  rejected  by  this  Commit- 
tee what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  excellent 
proposal  which  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  proposal  that  provided 
as  a  last  resort,  receivership  or  seizure. 
I  supported  that  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reaUy  do  not 
think,  as  the  President  proposes,  that  we 
should  be  asked  in  the  Congress  to  im- 
pose receivership  as  the  ultimate  solution 
to  this  problem,  and  certainly  not  what 
amounts  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as 
we  are  asked  to  do  in  the  administration 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
559. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  know  at  this  time,  91  days  before 
these  provisions  and  this  decision  are  to 
go  into  effect,  whether  the  conditions  in 
this  country  will  make  it  necessary  to 
have  compulsory  arbitration  or  seizure, 
or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  interference  with 
the  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger]  can  tell  the  Members 
whether  the  gentleman  knows  or  has 
been  informed  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent wants  the  discretionary  powers 
that  the  gentleman  wishes  to  grant  to 
him  imder  this  amendment? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  have  no  idea  about 
that.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  should  not  try  to  dump  this 
problem  into  the  lap  of  the  Congress, 
because  the  President  has  got  the  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  dispute  and 
he  has  been  worlting  with  the  various 
parties  involved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent dumping  this  question  into  the  lap 
of  the  Congress,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
problem  which  faces  the  United  States 
of  America  today  requires  that  this  Con- 
gress has  to  act  upon  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation directed  toward  this  problem, 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  alternative  with  reference 
thereto? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 


United  States  has  asked  us  to  institute 
the  provisionB  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
559,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be 
asked  to  mEQce  that  decision  91  days — 3 
months — ^before  the  actual  decision  has 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  President  ought  to  have  flexibility, 
and  flexibility  is  provided  for  in  my  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  give 
the  President  the  option  of  invoicing 
either  the  receivership  provision  as  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Asams],  or  the 
so-called  "mediation  to  finality"  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  current  legislation. 

The  President  should  have  these 
(^tions,  for  three  reasons:  First  of  all,  it 
is  a  fair  solution,  applying  equal  pressure 
to  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Second,  it  really  does  preserve  the 
theory  of  collective  bargaining.  In  other 
words,  if  one  side  declines  to  bargain,  it 
will  be  threatened  by  the  prospect  of 
seizure,  and  if  the  other  side  declines  to 
bargain,  it  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  would 
have  really  effective  tools  which  would 
give  the  parties  the  latitude  of  real  bar- 
gaining and  which  would  allow  and  per- 
mit them  to  arrive  at  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment to  this  dispute. 

It  would  permit  the  President  to  choose 
the  solution  which  appears  to  be  most 
appropriate  in  the  Ught  of  the  state  of 
the  negotiations,  91  days  from  now,  and 
also  the  national  and  international  con- 
ditions that  may  be  prevailing  at  that 
time. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent the  option  to  do  one  or  the  other.  It 
does  not  direct  the  President  to  seize  the 
carriers  as  was  directed  under  the  Adams 
amendment,  nor  does  it  direct  him  to  ap- 
ply so-called  "mediation  to  finality."  It 
merely  permits  him  to  do  either  if  in  his 
wisdom  he  decides  such  a  step  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

This  places  the  responsibility  for  ac- 
tion right  where  I  think  it  belongs— 
not  with  the  Congress,  but  with  the 
President.  It  gives  him  the  tools  with 
which  to  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a 
national  railway  tieup  must  be  averted, 
and  if  so,  how,  ought  not  to  be  made  91 
days  in  advance.  It  should  be  made  by 
the  President  in  the  light  of  the  national 
and  international  situation  prevailing  at 
the  time  the  action  is  required.  The  de- 
cision must  take  into  account  many  fac- 
tors which  can  change  radically  between 
now  and  this  fall  when  the  ultimate  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
would  go  into  effect. 

This  dispute  Involves  a  complex  and 
changing  situation.  Only  the  President 
will  have  the  information  to  make  the 
solution  fit  the  conditions  at  the  time 
a  choice  of  remedies  must  be  selected.  In 
our  haste  and  our  concern  we  must  not 
and  we  need  not  restrict  the  President 
in  his  choice  of  alternatives. 

There  is  an  equally  pressing  reason 
for  adopting  this  amendment.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  hasty  action  is  the 
very  bad  precedent  that  we  may  set  by 
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tanpoilng  compulsory  arbitration.  Labor 
dispates  should  not  be  settled  by  Con- 
greas:  tbey  should  be  settled  by  free  col- 
lective bargaining  between  labor  and 
management.  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
simply  does  not  promote  this.  It  imposes 
a  settlement  already  accepted  by  man- 
agement. Management  will  have  no  In- 
centive to  bargain.  Under  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  both  parties  would 
be  confronted  with  equally  distasteful 
alternatives,  and  I  believe  that  negotia- 
tions would  result. 

National  emergency  labor  settlements 
should  not  be  c<«itinually  dumped  In  the 
lap  of  Ccmgress  at  the  last  minute  before 
a  national  tieup  Is  about  to  occur. 

I  believe  the  administration  has  failed 
badly  In  not  providing  long-promised, 
permanent  settlement  proposals  for  such 
situations;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  in  this  instance 
to  provide  a  solution  that  is  either  fair 
or  effective. 

The  best  way  for  Congress  to  assure 
that  it  win  not  continue  to  be  the  recip- 
ient of  these  last-minute  appeals  for 
legislative  settlements — and  will  not 
have  to  impose  the  bad  precedent  of 
compulsory  aii>ltratlon — ^is  to  give  the 
President  responsibility  for  making  these 
determinations  and  the  tools  with  which 
he  can  make  them  fairly  and  equitably. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OmNOER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KGRNEGAY.  Mx.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
might  say  that  I  do  not  have  the  copy  of 
the  substitute,  and  therefore  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  these  tools 
are  that  the  gentleman  is  prc^Kwing  to 
give  to  the  President  to  put  him  In  a 
position  to  force  the  parties  to  this 
dispute  to  bavgaln. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  The  tools  my  sub- 
stitute Kl^es  to  the  President  are,  first  of 
all,  the  very  tools  for  which  he  asks,  the 
power  to  impose  settlement  by  media- 
tion to  finality,  or  compulsory  arbltra- 
tlMi,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
Second,  my  substitute  gives  the  Presi- 
dent a  secimd  set  of  tools,  which  are 
the  tools  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  in  his  resolu- 
tion, the  (4)tlon  of  a  receivership  or 
seizure. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  balanced  pro- 
posal which  will  enable  the  President  to 
give  both  of  the  parties  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  In  other  words,  the 
President  on  his  own  motion  can  seize 
the  railroads? 

Hr.  OmNQER.  That  is  correct,  at 
the  end  of  ^e  §0-day  period. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Taking  the  control 
away  from  the  management  and  forc- 
ing the  employees  to  work? 

Mr.  OrrmOER.  That  is  right— just 
as  you  are  taking  away  from  the  em- 
ployees the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  BX>RN£GAY.  But  In  effect  It 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing,  would 
It  not.  under  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  omNOER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KORNEOAY.  How  long  would  it 
last  under  your  resolution? 
Mr.  omNOER.  For  the  same  period 


as  provided  by  the  administration  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  That  Is  January 
1,  1969. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman's notice  that  be  sent  out  to  each 
Member,  he  indicated  that  he  was  going 
to  provide  in  his  amendment  the  so- 
called  mediation  to  finality  proposal.  I 
assiune  that  that  is  included  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Does  the  genUeman 
agi-ee  with  me  that  mediation  to  finality 
Is  compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  certainly  do.  That 
is  wliat  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  indicate  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  opposed  to  his 
resolution  because  I  do  not  feel  even  the 
Congress  should  auttiorize  compulsory 
arbitration  much  less  give  this  or  dele- 
gate this  power  to  the  President,  and  I 
do  not  feel  the  President  should  have 
this  unusual  power. 

Now  how  would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain his  proposal  to  give  the  power  of 
compulsory  arbitration  to  the  President? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  find  it  distasteful. 
I  wish.  Just  as  the  gentleman  must  also 
and  most  Members,  that  we  were  not 
confronted  with  this  problem  at  all.  But 
making  a  choice  of  alternatives,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  way  to  assure  that 
this  dispute  will  be  resolved  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  be  to  force  both 
sides  to  negotiate  by  giving  them  both  a 
choice  of  e<iually  distasteful  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  pcint  out  to 
the  House  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  committee  in 
its  consideration  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent, any  time  he  so  desires,  the  right 
to  come  in  and  take  over  the  whole  in- 
dustry, again  going  through  this  proc- 
ess that  would  apply  in  seiziu-e  where 
wages  are  set,  prevention  of  strikes,  and 
so  forth. 

The  House  has  already  determined 
that  it  is  not  a  good  procedure. 

Furthermore,  we  get  into  the  prob- 
lem of  compensation  which  has  so  many 
ramifications  that  the  committee  does 
not  even  know  what  they  are  because  we 
did  not  go  into  this  problem  at  all  in 
the  hearings. 

So  there  are  so  many  compelling  rea- 
sons to  turn  down  this  proposal  that  I 
would  hope  the  Comnilttfee  of  the  Whole 
would  defeat  this  amendment  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OTrmczR]. 

The  question  w&a  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  thait  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.        '       ' 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refxised. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKED    BT    MJl.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ISr.  Bkock:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  atrlkine  out  the  cen- 
ter beading  of  auch  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'SETTLEMENT  OP  EMER- 
GENCY DISPUTES';  (2)  by  inwrUng  '(a)' 
after  'Sec.  10.',  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  If  on  the  last  day  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  referred  to  In  the  third  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  the  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  for  settling  the  dis- 
pute and  the  President  finds  that  the  dis- 
pute, if  permitted  to  continue,  will  imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety,  the  President 
shall  Issue  an  Executive  order  setting  forth 
such  finding.  In  such  case,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  day  after  the  last  day  of  such 
thirty-day  period  and  until  such  time  as 
the  dispute  la  settled — 

'• '  ( 1 )  no  carrier  Involved  In  the  dispute 
may.  with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  his  employees  Involved 
In  the  dispute  or  with  respect  to  terms  and 
condltlona  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
act  In  concert  or  consult  with  any  other  car- 
rier involved  in  the  dispute  with  respect  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
such  an  employee  or  with  respect  to  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute;  and — 

"'(2)  no  person  may  be  the  representa- 
tive, for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining, 
of  the  employees  of  more  than  one  carrier 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  such  person  may 
not  act  la  concert  or  consult  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  of  any  other  car- 
rier Involved  In  the  dispute  with  respect  to 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  or  with 
respect  to  terms  and  conditions  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b)  the  Mediation  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  how  the  representative 
of  the  employees  of  each  carrier  Involved  in 
the  dispute  shall  be  determined.'. 

"Sbc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  'Twelfth,  (a)  No  employee  shall  engage 
in  any  strike  growing  out  of  a  labor  dispute 
with  respect  to  which  the  services  of  the 
Mediation  Board  may  be  Invoked  unless  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  appropri- 
ate unit  (as  determined  by  the  Mediation 
Board)  have  voted  by  secret  ballot  in  favor 
of  such  a  strike,  and  no  employee  shall  con- 
tinue any  strike  grovtrlng  out  of  any  such 
labor  dispute  for  more  than  twenty-one  days 
unless  a  majority  of  tb»  employees  In  such 
unit  have  voted  by  secret  ballot  to  continue 
such  strike. 

"'(b)  Upon  receiving  a  request  therefor 
from  any  representative  of  employees,  the 
Mediation  Board  shall  forthwith  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  employees  in  the  unit 
such  Board  finds  to  be  appropriate  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  wish  to  strike  or 
continue  to  strilce,  and  shaU  certUy  the  re- 
sults to  the  representative  and  employers 
concerned.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  provislona  9f  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  VS.C.  180),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law.  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antenMrldtan  of  the  ninety-flrat  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  th^  Execu- 
tive Order  11324.  January  28.  1967. 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 


two  sections  of  this  Join  resolution  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  labor  dispute  between  tbe 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Labor 
Railway  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  which  tbe  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  extended  by 
Public  Law  90-10  as  amended,  except  that 
upKin  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
the  President  is  authorized  to  Issue  Immedi- 
ately an  Executive  order  setting  forth  a 
finding  that  this  labor  dispute  if  permitted 
to  continue  wlU  imperil  the  national  health 
and  safety,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  joint  resolution." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  assure  that  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  point  of  order  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  in  order  to  permit  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Tennessee  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  on  his  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  permitted  to  be  heard  and 
that  thereafter  I  may  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
also  to  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  8PRINOER.  Bilr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. I  know  he  has  given  this  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  he  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  research  on  it 
before  coming  to  the  conclusion  as  to 
what  he  believes  should  be  done.  I  know 
the  entire  House  respects  him  for  being 
willing  to  take  a  stand  on  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  this, 
and  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot, 
and  there  are  practical  reasons  why  I 
cannot.  Both  management  and  labor  are 
opposed  to  fragmentary  settlements.  I 
believe  we  can  understand  that.  There 
are  154  standard  railroads  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  talUng  about  large  rail- 
Toads.  This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion short  lines  and  others,  of  which  I 
understand  there  are  70  or  80. 

It  would  mean,  if  they  were  to  bar- 
gain railroad  by  railroad,  that  there 
could  be  two  or  three  on  a  strike,  and 
the  others  not  on  strike.  Going  Into  a 
State,  other  railroads  would  be  operating, 
with  connecting  lines  into  other  rail- 
roads wtiich  were  a  part  of  the  strike. 
Delivery  might  be  made  to  the  terminal 
of  a  railroad,  and  that  railroad  could 
not  deliver  the  goods  because  of  a  strike 
on  that  railroad. 

Those  are  the  practical  problems  which 
are  involved  in  a  big  industry  such  as 
the  railroad  Industry,  in  which  there  are 
some  24  brotherhoods  which  to  bargain. 

It  presents  such  practical  limitations 
that  both  management  and  labor  testl- 
Hed  before  our  committee  they  did  not 
favor  doing  so.  They  were  sharply  ques- 
tioned on  this  point.  Two  members  of 
the  committee,  one  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  de^ly  believe  that  this  is  perhaps 
a  way  to  work  out  somethmg,  trying  to 
get  a  settlement  unit  by  unit. 

I  thought  that  both  management  and 


labor  gave  excellent  reasons  why  this, 
at  its  VS?y-best,  even  though  there  might 
be  some  meribioit^ actually  would  bring 
alx>ut  an  imp<^|[!abi^  situation  for  them 
to  undertake. '  \ 

Mr.  BROCK./' Mr>  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yielil?        \ 

Mr.  SPHINCTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  > 

Mr.  BROCK.  WhaMs  it  that  makes  the 
railroads  different  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  industry  of  the  world?  Are  they  so 
unique,  they  can  find  no  way  to  bargain 
together,  the  management  of  each  com- 
pany and  the  employees  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact 
which  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
These  lines  are  all  interdependent  and 
connected  with  each  other. 

TTiat  is  not  true  of  the  automobile 
industry.  If  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  should 
shut  down,  I  could  buy  a  Chevrolet.  If 
the  Chevrolet  production  should  shut 
down,  I  could  buy  another  automobile. 

In  the  industry  of  the  railroads,  that  is 
not  true.  They  are  all  connected. 

I  can  send  something  from  Seattle  to 
Miami,  and  even  though  it  goes  over  five 
railroads  eventually  it  will  arrive.  Sup- 
pose that  a  connecting  railroad  some- 
where in  between  Washington  and  Flor- 
ida were  on  strike. 

I  believe  we  can  see  that  bargaining 
unit  by  unit  for  an  entire  network,  for 
the  entire  country,  simply  would  not 
work. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  the  consumer,  the 
general  public  of  this  country.  We  have 
to  talk  alx>ut  providing  an  alternative 
source  of  supply. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply, 
if  we  were  talking  about  the  trucking 
industry  I  could  not  give  such  a  positive 
answer,  because  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity there  are  two  or  three  trucking 
companies.  If  one  of  them  is  on  strike, 
the  others  will  pick  up  and  deliver  what- 
ever needs  to  be  delivered  to  and  from 
that  community. 

This  is  an  industry  to  which  we  have 
given  much  consideration.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  the  proposal  has  been  up 
for  consideration.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
it  was  asked  for  in  our  committee.  As 
some  Members  know,  it  goes  back  to 
1953,  when  I  first  went  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  went  mto  the  problems  of 
whether  this  could  be  done  unit  by  unit. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  an 
impossibility. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
today  is  to  avoid  a  national  emergency 
through  a  national  railroad  strike.  The 
problem  is  created  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  real  pressures  to  enforce  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining,  so  we  have 
a  situation  today  of  the  need  for  pressure 
without  compulsory  arbitration.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  competition 
back  into  play  by  putting  each  railroad 
on  a  competitive  basis,  so  that  it  must 
try  to  solve  its  problems  with  its  em- 
ployees in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

In  my  home  State  there  is  the  L.  b  N. 
and  the  Southern  Railroad.  If  one  rail- 
road settles,  the  other  had  darned  well 
better  settle,  or  it  will  go  out  of  business. 


Without  my  amendment  this  factor  is 
missing.  Without  it,  aU  sink  or  all  swim — 
and  only  the  public  suffers. 

If  we  allow  free  market  economic 
pressures  to  work,  the  railroads  and  the 
unions  will  be  more  responsible.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  to- 
day's problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Suppose  that  both 
of  the  railroads  were  on  strike.  Then  how 
could  we  expect  that  community  to  be 
served? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  all  the  railroads  and 
all  the  luiions  in  the  country,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  someone  in  management  and 
labor  would  accept  their  responsibility  to 
the  American  public.  If  one  did,  the  rest 
would  be  forced  to  do  so.  All  I  ask  is  the 
reinstitution  of  free  market  competitive 
factors. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, insofar  as  his  efforts  are  con- 
cerned. I  commend  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  explain  this 
amendment.  I  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  debate  today.  There  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  what  almost  everyone 
has  said.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  when  he  says  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  a  cessation  of  railroad  op- 
erations. But  I  also  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 
when  he  says  that  we  cannot,  in  this 
Congress,  allow  expediency  to  override 
our  principles. 

I  must  say  that  I  personally  resent 
very  deeply  the  utilization  of  the  tragic 
situation  in  'Vietnam  as  an  emotional  ar- 
gument to  pass  a  Joint  resolution  which 
would  impinge  upon  the  very  freedom 
for  which  those  young  men  are  fighUng. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD],  when  he  says 
this  bUl,  as  written,  represents  compul- 
sion on  organized  labor.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  said  the 
argiiment  for  seizure  represents  the  same 
problem  for  mdustry. 

I  would  like  to  propose  another  alter- 
native. The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton said  he  would  like  very  much  to  have 
some  other  solution  proposed  which  does 
not  involve  compulsion.  I  hope  to  pro- 
pose such  a  solution. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  dispute  is 
involved  In  the  fact  that  under  industry- 
wide negotiations  we  have  two  people, 
one  representing  all  labor,  and  the  other 
representing  all  management,  dealing 
with  an  issue  which  involves  the  general 
public.  This  represents  an  intolerable 
concentration  of  power.  There  is  no  com- 
petitive pressure  on  these  two  people  to 
be  responsible,  because  they  know  full 
well  that  this  country  will  never  accept 
a  railroad  strike  which  destroys  our  na- 
tional security. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  attitude.  Since  the  25th  of  April,  both 
sides,  while  professing  to  want  to  negoti- 
ate, have  not  even  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  with  each  other — ^not  one  time  since 
Congress  extended  the  strike. 

Now,  how  do  we  get  back  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  free  collective  bargaining,  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  dialog  between  the 
management  of  a  corjwration  and  the 
employees  of  that  company  on  economic 
issues  involved,  and  take  the  general 
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paUle  oat  of  the  discussion  and  out  of 
Invotvemait? 

I  propose  to  do  two  things:  first,  to 
pat  off  the  strike  for  90  days  as  is  pro- 
posed In  the  hill,  and  second,  during  this 
period,  to  take  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach, based  upon  the  problem,  not  the 
symptom  that  we  are  treating  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  I  would  prohibit  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  and  require  as  an 
alternative  carrler-by-carrier  negotia- 
tions. 

The  obvious  principle  involved  is  to  get 
the  bargaining  back  down  to  the  corpo- 
rate level,  the  competitive  level  where 
collective  bargaining  really  works. 

Unless  we  do  this,  we  never  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  we  are  faced  with 
today.  I  have  heard  people  on  both  sides 
say  that  this  just  diminishes  collective 
bargaining  a  UtUe  bit.  That  Is  like  being 
a  "little  bit  pregnant."  The  ultimate 
concluslOD  of  this  bill  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  workingman  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  this  House 
can  afford  to  take  that  step.  I  believe  we 
have  to  find  some  alternative  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  This  responsibility 
was  given  each  of  us,  and  it  cannot  be 
refused. 

Very  simply  then,  my  substitute  is  to 
extend  the  no-strike  authority  of  the 
President  for  90  days  and  f ractionalize 
the  bargaining.  Oaiy  in  this  way  can  the 
corpontticm  and  its  employees  negotiate 
together  and  come  to  a  common  con- 
clusion v^iich  is  satisfactory  to  both. 
Only  in  this  way  can  Congress  main^Ain 
the  security  of  this  Nation  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  very  basic  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

BIT.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  first  have  to  dis- 
pose of  two  points  of  order. 

Mr.  EHNOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  reserve  my  point  of  order  so 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  be  rec- 
ognised to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
eonttnue  to  reserve  his  point  of  order  if 
he  desires  to  do  that 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  point  of  order. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan on  his  point  of  mrder. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  point  of  order  tm  a  series  of  grounds. 

First,  the  amendment  goes  beyond  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  legislation 
before  the  committee  today.  As  such  it 
ia  not  germane  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

I  would  cite  that  the  amendment  deals 
with  sections  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
other  than  those  presently  before  us. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amendment 
also  deals  with  duties  of  representatives 
and  the  reqwnsibUity  of  bargaining 
units.  snmHhtng  far  beyond  the  matters 
presently  before  the  coounlttee. 

In  addlttdn  to  this,  the  pending  meas- 
ure is  Umltod  to  a  qpedflc  labor  dispute, 
whncas  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
dlstliivnlstaed  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
m»  dsala  with  aU  labor  disputes. 

Ttae   lecWation   pending   before   the 


committee  today  deals  with  railroads  in 
one  specific  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whereas  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
my  distingiiished  frien<|  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]  deals  with  every  Industry 
covered  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which 
would  also  Include  the  airlines. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  deals  with  matters  involved 
in  elections  such  as  the  requirement  for 
secret  ballot,  whereas  no  such  require- 
ment is  presently  pending  In  legislation 
before  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  well 
settled  that  where  an  amendment  is  so 
much  more  sweeping  and  broad  than 
that  presently  before  the  body  that  it  is 
defective  because  of  the  violation  of  the 
rule  of  germaneness  and  thus  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  this  I 
would  point  out  that  legislation  dealing 
with  a  specific  subject  or  a  specific  set 
of  circumstances  imder  the  rules  may  not 
be  amended  by  a  provision  which  is  gen- 
eral in  nature  even  whan  of  the  class  or 
the  specific  subject  Involved. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
necessarily  renew  my  point  of  order  and 
urge  on  the  Chair  that  the  amendment 
presently  pending,  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Tennessee,  is  not 
germane  and  therefore  Is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  my  amendment 
strikes  at  the  resulting  cause  whereas  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  a  specific 
situation.  Second,  in  talking  about  the 
fact  that  some  of  it  goes  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  the  present  legislation,  it  does 
not  relate  to  germaneness,  because  the 
amendment,  as  Is  the  bill,  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  question  about 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  or  order? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brocx]  offens  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGXLLl  makes  a  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  559,  the 
resolution  before  the  CGSmnittee. 

The  Chair  will  call  attention  to  "Can- 
non's Precedents,"  volume  8,  page  479, 
section  2912,  which  reads  as  follows: 

To  a  blU  proposing  m«sures  to  meet  a 
declared  emergency  and  limited  In  opera- 
tion to  a  period  of  five  years  an  amendment 
propostng  permanent  leglolRtlon  of  the  same 
character  was  held  not  to  be  germane. 

Because  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  permanent 
legislation  and  the  resolution  before  the 
committee  is  limited  to  an  existing  situa- 
tion and  is  not  permanent  in  nature,  the 
Chair  holds  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  sustains  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan 
[Bir.DiKGKU.]. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
section  1? 


AttMtfouxm  orrcRKo   bt    m.   kckhakot 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckharot: 
Amend  H.J.  Res.  559  by  striking  the  period 
on  page  3,  line  19  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  language :  ",  and  the  matter  under 
Investigation  shall  Include  any  and  all  fiscal 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  carrtm,  Includ- 
ing their  relations  with  each  other  and  with 
other  persons  and  corporations,  as  the  Spe- 
cial Board  may  deem  appropriate  for  Inquiry." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  make  his  request 
at  the  end  of  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  narrow  and  specific  amendment, 
but  I  believe  It  Is  of  such  Importance  that 
if  the  amendment  were  carried,  I  should 
support  the  bill.  I  think  it  makes  that 
much  difference,  because  I  believe  If  it 
did  carry,  it  would  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  carriers  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment within  the  first  30  days. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  there  are  two  matters 
now  pending  t>efore  this  Congress.  One 
of  those  matters  is  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiations during  the  30  days.  And,  second, 
there  is  the  question  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  was  built  with- 
in the  bill  sufBcient  pressures  to  require 
agreement,  then  we  never  come  to  the 
question  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  would  simply  go  to  the  sen- 
tence of  section  1  which  reads  as  follows, 
with  the  amendment  added;  It  simply 
adds  another  portion  to  that  sentence. 
On  page  3,  line  13,  there  Is  stated  the 
following : 

For  the  purpose  of  any  bearing  conducted 
by  the  Special  Board,  it  shall  have  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance 
and  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 36,  1941,  as  amended  (IS  U.S.C.  49, 
60). 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be 
added  to  that  the  following:  ",  and  the 
matter  under  Investigation  shall  include 
any  and  all  fiscal  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  carriers,  including  their  relations 
with  each  ottier  and  with  oUier  persons 
and  corporations,  as  the  Special  Board 
may  deem  appropriate  for  inquiry." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  the  of- 
fering of  my  amendment  is  brought 
about  by  the  limitaUon  contained  in  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  are  set  out  at  page  19 
of  the  committee  report  in  appendix  C. 
as  follows:  "and  the  Commission  shall 
have  power  to  require  produetitHi  of  all 
such  docimientary  evidence  rriating  to 
any  matter  under  investigation." 


Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  noted 
that  aeetlon  3  of  the  resolution  itself  Urn* 
its  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  Special 
Board  to  matters  pertaining  to  "a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  within  the  lim- 
its of  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
efforts  in  the  case." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  section  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  550  so  limiting 
the  scope  of  the  Board  in  coimection  with 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  this  will  limit  inquiry 
upon  the  part  of  the  Board  to  those  is- 
sues which  have  been  raised  by  the  un- 
ions and  by  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  neither 
the  imions  nor  the  carriers  are  the  sole 
parties  in  interest  with  respect  to  investi- 
gation of  the  flnandal  condition  of  the 
carriers;  such  conditions  that  are  perti- 
nent to  public  examination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  to  arbi- 
trate lietween  labor  and  management 
but  to  consider  matters  involving  the 
public  interest,  which  interest  may  go  be- 
yond the  urglngs  of  either  labor  or  man- 
agement. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  simply  open  up  and  extend 
the  consideration  to  any  and  all  fiscal 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  carriers,  in- 
cluding their  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  other  persons  and  corporations, 
as  the  SiMcial  Board*  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  inquiry,  which  relations  may 
be  extremely  pertinent  to  the  public  in- 
terest, although  these  relations  may  not 
be  of  interest  to  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EX:KHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  made  a  very  fine 
statement  and  I  think  also  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  proposed  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  that 
we  have  attempted  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  parties  involved  is  that  the  public 
interest  becomes  involved  when  there  is 
a  rail  strike,  and  we  have  pending  before 
the  Congress  the  question  Involving  the 
oldtlme  collective  bargaining  rules 
which  in  effect  state  that  you  can  keep 
everything  tight  and  quiet  and  close  to 
the  vest  and  not  permit  a  full  disclosure 
thereof. 

The  public  is  a  third  party  to  these 
negotiations.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  that,  and  I  have 
heard  it  stated  in  the  committee,  stated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  same  thing, 
that  we  have  to  have  more  than  mini- 
mum interference  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  one  on  which 
oiur  committee  has  held  no  hearings.  It 
is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  during  the  period  of  time 
that  we  considered  this  matter  extending 
approximately  1  month. 
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Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fail 
to  see — nor  can  I  understand — where  the 
subject  matter  of  this  particular  amexid- 
ment  has  anything  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pute. It  certainly  does  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  issues  which  are  in  dispute,  nor 
does  it  deal  with  the  resolution  presently 
pending  on  this  fioor,  and  its  attempt  to 
resolve  those  issues. 

Already  we  have  nationwide  bargain- 
ing on  the  part  of  labor  and  on  the  part 
of  management,  and  I  fall  to  see  where 
any  effort  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
structure  of  the  railroads  or  the  relations 
between  them  would  offer  any  help  in 
efforts  to  resolve  this  most  difficult  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  the  provisions  here  do  not 
necessarily  go  to  the  entire  structure  of 
the  railroads,  but  they  go  to  their  fi- 
nancial and  fiscal  relations,  and  their 
relations  with  each  other,  and  do  not 
require  the  Board  to  look  into  matters 
other  than  those  that  the  Board  consid- 
ers pertinent  to  the  inquiry.  But  there 
is  a  broader  range  of  inquiry  for  the 
Board  so  that  the  white  light  of  public 
opinion  can  be  directed  at  the  carriers 
which  frankly  I  believe  would  tend  to  im- 
pel the  railroads  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  the  unicms  with  whom  they 
are,  bargaining. 

If  it  would  tend  to  do  so,  certelnly  the 
amendment  would  not  hurt. 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  the  gentleman  Is  really  try- 
ing to  do  is  embarrass  the  railroads  into 
a  position  where  they  will  have  to  settle. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  hope  they  wiU  not 
be  embarrassed  by  the  white  light  of 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  In  any  event,  I 
fail  to  see  how  this  subject  deals  with 
the  issues  brought  before  us  today.  It 
would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  the  issues  in- 
volved here  or  the  Issues  between  the 
parties  that  they  cannot  now  resolve. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  my  colleague 
will  note  that  that  determination  lies 
with  the  Board. 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
here  as  an  expert  on  the  resolving  of  this 
issue,  and  I  have  not  spoken  on  it  before, 
but  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  as  I  at- 
tempted to  listen  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Eckhakot]  was  propos- 
ing here.  I  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  who 
apparently  was  opposing  him. 

As  I  understood  the  amendment,  this 
Is  an  amendment  which  requires  that  all 
the  facts  be  laid  on  the  table,  all  the 
facts  concerning  labor  and  labor's  prob- 
lems, and  all  the  facts  concerning  man- 


agement and  management's  problems,  in 
an  attempt  to  settle  this  issue. 

Is  there  someone  here— and  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man opposing  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Virginia  {Mr.  SaTTKancLD], 
because  I  was  curious  alxHit  the  objec- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  object  to  all 
the  facts  being  laid  out  on  the  table  in 
the  settlement  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  As  I  understand 
what  is  involved  in  this  amendment — 
and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
amendment,  but  listened  to  it  as  it  was 
read — ^it  would  give  the  specl&l  bocu-d  the 
right  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the 
railroads  and  the  relationships  between 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  that  regard 
there  should  be  or  need  be  any  additicmal 
broadening  of  the  Investigation. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
then  because  I  am  seeking  information 
here  as  to  whether  I  want  to  support  Uiis 
amendment  or  not.  I  do  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  more  facts  be  brought  out  and 
more  light  t>e  shed  than  there  has  been 
in  the  past  and  that  we  can  settle  this. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Texas  com- 
ment on  that  as  to  Just  what  his  intent 
is  here  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  only  effect  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  widen  the  rather  narrow  scope  of  sec- 
tion 9  and  section  10.  After  all,  we  are 
borrowing  frmn  another  section  of  the 
act  and  that  section  of  the  act  is  limited 
under  its  own  language  to  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  relating  to  any  matter 
under  investigation. 

Now  we  have  narrowed  the  investiga- 
tion, or  at  least  we  have  narrowed  the 
ultimate  decision,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  differences  between  the  carriers  and 
the  unions. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  public  in- 
terest, we  must  widen  that  scope  of  the 
investigation  to  include  the  financial 
and  fiscal  matters  of  the  railroads, 
which  matters  the  Board  may  consider 
pertinent. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  open 
that  door  but  it  in  addition  limits  the 
scope  of  investigation  to  that  which  the 
Board  considers  pertinent. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  say,  my  interest  here 
is,  and  it  certainly  would  be  my  hope, 
that  this  Board  once  it  is  set  up  to  medi- 
ate or  to  attempt  to  mc^llate  this  strike 
would  be  given  all  the  information — 
information  as  to  the  brotherhoods  and 
their  position  and  the  why  of  their  posi- 
tion as  well  as  information  from  the 
roads  and  their  ability  to  n'eet  the  re- 
qiiirements  or  the  requests  rather  that 
have  been  made. 

All  I  am  seeking  is  to  see  that  all  pos- 
sible light  is  shed  upon  the  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Board  being  able  to 
operate  in  broad  daylight. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
because  here  again,  as  I  say,  I  am  still 
seeking  information. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
sounds  very  good — but  what  informa- 
tion is  the  gentleman  asking  for? 
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Mr.  SI8K.  All  I  am  asking  for  Is 
whether  there  is  some  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  or  those,  let  us  say, 
who  are  supporting  this  bill  to  limit  In- 
f ormatlon  to  the  Board? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  bill  clearly  says  that 
such  Information  with  respect  to  section 
9  and  section  10  shall  be  made  available 
and  this  has  been  brought  out  all 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

What  information  are  you  asking  for 
that  the  parties  have  not  brought  out? 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Eck- 
hardt]  said  clearly  that  his  own  puri>ose 
was  to  bring  in  some  kind  of  great  big 
basketful  of  information  and  put  pres- 
sure on  the  carriers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  per- 
sonally am  not  seeking  any  information 
other  than  as  to  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment which  I  imderstood  was  to  make 
certain  that  the  Board  had  available  to 
it  all  Information  from  both  sides. 

There  has  been  talk  about  books.  I 
have  heard  about  a  third  set  of  books 
that  the  railroads  have.  Has  the  gentle- 
man ever  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  not,  and  I  have 
been  going  to  the  hearings  and  sitting 
there  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  this  issue 
never  came  before  our  committee  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
as  I  said,  I  have  come  Into  the  well  with- 
out any  particular  idea  as  to  whether 
I  would  support  or  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  But  I  am  concerned 
about  any  objection  to  the  shedding  of 
any  light  on  this  siibject  that  it  would 
be  ix>s8ible  to  shed,  coming  from  any 
source. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  some  of 
us  who  have  been  somewhat  concerned 
about  this  issue  and  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  It  has  been  heard  In 
the  committee,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  that  his  committee 
came  up  before  our  Committee  on  Rules 
in  a  very  peculiar  position  the  other  day 
and  in  essence  said  to  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  "We  have  done  the  very 
best  we  could.  We  had  a  16  to  16  vote. 
We  have  had  a  standoff  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  solve  this  issue  so  we 
would  like  to  have  the  right  to  go  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  bill  and 
let  the  House  decide." 

It  is  a  little  imusiial  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  have  an  admission  prac- 
tically from  a  committee  that  it  had 
been  unable  to  solve  the  situation,  at 
least  from  its  standpoint. 

So  as  I  say,  when  we  come  to  the  point 
of  any  resistance  to  the  shedding  of 
additional  Ught,  then  I  get  a  Uttle  bit 
concerned  and  that  is  the  reason  for  my 
question.  

Mr.  SATTERFTKT .D.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SATTERFTELD.  I  invite  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  page  4,  section  3  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  which  sets 
forth  four  broad  criteria  on  which  the 
Special  Board  Is  expected  to  make  its 
determination.  When  we  read  the  two 
sections  together.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
it  has  the  power  to  produce  whatever 


Information  is  necessary  for  that  Special 
Board  to  make  a  determination  imder 
these  directions  of  the  resolution  and 
within  this  criteria. 

Mr.  SISK.  They  can  require  the  unions 
and  the  railroads  both  to  produce  all 
information. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Everything 
that  is  relevant  to  this  dispute  that  is 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  the  criteria  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  joint  resolution,  may  be 
required  to  be  produced  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  this  be  true,  how 
would  the  amendment  hurt  the  bill?  All 
the  amendment  does  Is  to  make  quite 
clear  that  this  is  true,  and  the  way  the 
resolution  Is  written,  it  is  written  with 
respect  to  that  narrow  issue  of  difference 
between  the  railroads  and  the  unions. 
I  had  the  same  question  raised  to  me  in 
the  Texas  Legislature,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  trucks  and  the  railroads  have 
their  say.  Why  do  you  need  another 
spokesman?  I  say  that  the  important 
spokesman  are  the  people  as  between 
those  two  interests. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  that  was  the 
reason  I  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Fk)rida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  on  page  3  of 
the  Joint  resolution  the  Board  is  given 
authority  to  require  all  evidence  they  de- 
sire. The  Board  can  require  the  attend- 
ance and  examination  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments. This  authority  would  be  given  by 
the  resolution.  The  Board  would  have 
that  authority. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  understand,  this  is  a 
rather  simple  amendment.  I  do  not  have 
it  In  front  of  me.  I  heard  it  read.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  simply  require 
that  all  information  be  made  available 
to  the  Board.  Why  do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  already  in  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  amendment  is  superfluous? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  believe  it 
would  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  SISK.  Would  It  hurt  the  legisla- 
tion any? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Why? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Because  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act  on 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  immedi- 
ately  

Mr.  SISK.  Oh,  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  the  joint  resolution  to  go  to  con- 
ference. Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
decision  should  be  made  to  go  ahead  and 


act.  We  have  a  crisis  staring  in  our  face. 
The  amendment  is  superfluous.  It  is  very 
clear  in  the  language  that  the  Board  can 
get  all  the  documents  the  Board  wants. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
amendment  was  not  even  raised  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia have  the  feeling  that  I  seem  to 
sense  that  we  in  the  House  are  being  pre- 
sumptuous to  consider  anything  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  reported  by 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  SISK.  That,  of  course,  was  the 
thing  that  concerned  me  a  little.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  friends  protesteth 
too  much.  If  the  amendment  does  no 
harm  and  would  simply  make  certain 
that  all  information  would  be  made 
available,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 
go  to  a  conference  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, I  might  say.  I  think  we  have  had 
pretty  good  assurance  that  a  conference 
would  not  necessarily  upset  the  apple 
cart.  The  gentleman  from  West  Vlrgiiia, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think 
made  that  quite  clear  early  In  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  earlier.  If  the  Joint  resolution  goes 
to  conference,  there  will  be  no  strike,  and 
the  fact  that  it  might  go  to  conference 
is  no  excuse  for  not  putting  in  the  joint 
resolution  an  amendment  that  would 
help  the  bill.  It  is  no  excuse  to  prevent 
us  from  making  it  a  better  Joirit  resolu- 
tion. They  have  given  their  word  that 
there  will  be  no  strike. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  that  is  al- 
lotted to  me,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendment  has  raised  an  interesting 
point.  I  think  we  should  clarify  it.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  intention  under  this 
joint  resolution  to  withhold  or  to  conceal 
any  financial  or  other  information  which 
might  be  necessary  in  order  for  the  Spe- 
cial Board  to  arrive  at  a  Just  and  equita- 
ble determination. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  the  amend- 
ment is  superfluous.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
is  unnecessary.  But  additionally  we  have 
this  point.  We  tried  as  best  we  could  in 
this  joint  resolution  to  narrow  and  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Special  Board. 
I  believe  all  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  those  who  are  interested 
In  the  brotherhoods  would  recognize  the 
fact  and  admit  that  already  these  dis- 
putants have  agreed  on  a  number  of 
Issues.  Let  us  not  disturb  those  matters 


already  agreed  upon  voluntarily  by  the 
parties. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Special 
Board  to  mediate  those  issues  which  have 
not  been  resolved.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, If  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  should  carry,  then  we 
could  very  weU  open  a  Pandora's  box, 
which  would  open  up  some  of  the  other 
Issues  which  have  already  been  ar- 
bitrated, or  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  parties  In  dispute. 

Certainly  we  do  not  desire  to  permit 
any  party  to  withhold  or  conceal  any  in- 
formation. As  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida said,  in  this  resolution  they,  the  Spe- 
cial Board,  have  the  authority  to  force 
the  production  of  any  documents,  any 
books,  any  records,  or  any  witnesses  that 
can  e^ed  any  light  on  the  particular 
Issues  which  are  yet  unresolved. 

I  hope  this  House  will  not  go  beyond 
that.  These  parties  have  bargained  and 
agreed  on  a  number  of  issues.  Let  us  not 
disrupt  or  upset  those  matters  which 
have  been  idready  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  EXTKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  not  agree  that  if  Pan- 
dora's box  contains  a  third  set  of  records, 
that  the  public  ought  to  get  into  Pan- 
dora's box? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man Is  being  unfair  and  unrealistic  in 
his  implications.  We  have  had  about  a 
month  of  hearings.  No  man  from  either 
side  has  intimated,  much  less  said,  that 
there  was  a  third  set  of  books.  All  of 
these  parties— each  of  the  other — ^have 
said  they  negotiated  in  good  faith. 

I  believe  it  is  a  sad  commentary  at  this 
late  hour  for  anyone  to  Impugn  the  good 
faith  of  either  party.  I  am  sure  this 
Board  will  get  from  labor  and  from 
management  every  record  and  every 
document  they  need  in  order  to  resolve 
these  narrow  Issues  that  are  yet  \m- 
resolved.  Let  us  not  go  ahead  and  upset 
matters  that  have  been  already  agreed 
upon  through  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  not  saying  there 
Is  anything  in  Pandora's  box  that  It  need 
be  opened.  The  only  thing  I  am  saying 
Is  we  as  a  public  body  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  dig  as  deeply  as  possible  into 
this  matter.  It  is  of  basic  interest  to  the 
general  public  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  not  ask  this 
House  to  pass  an  amendment  on  pure 
conjecture  that  there  might  be  a  third 
set  of  books.  We  do  not  legislate  that 
way.  If  the  gentleman  has  any  evidence 
on  which  to  base  his  accusation,  he  can 
bring  It  before  the  House.  Otherwise,  if 
he  does  not,  let  us  leave  these  i>artie8  as 
they  are,  for  the  Special  Board  has  ample 
authority  to  get  the  Information  it  needs 
to  resolve  these  basic  issues. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRUSDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  FRZEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  to  set  a  time  limit  for  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  like  to  have  5  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  further,  is  this  time  coming  out  of 
my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  It  Is  coming  out 
of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  here.  He  has  called  this  amend- 
ment superfluous.  I  would  point  out  that 
while  it  may  be  superfluous  to  ttie  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  body  concerned,  the  Special  Board,  it 
is,  neverttieless,  of  vital  importance  to 
ttie  legislation.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  it  Is  not  necessary,  be- 
cause I  would  point  out  that  the  Special 
Board,  operating  under  the  legislation  on 
page  4,  beginning  with  line  5,  has  a  num- 
ber of  reaponsibllitles.  One  of  them  is  to 
determine  whether  the  proposals  are  In 
the  public  interest. 

This  would  give  that  body  the  broadest 
possible  authority  to  go  Into  all  financial 
and  fiscal  matters  of  the  carriers  as  set 
forth  in  the  amendment.  Also  it  would 
give  them  the  broadest  authority  to  go 
Into  the  relations  <rf  one  carrier  with  an- 
other, because  the  carriers  not  infre- 
quently, acting  under  exemptions  of  anti- 
trust laws,  do  engage  in  fixing  rates 
under  the  authority  allowed  them  by 
tolerance  of  the  IOC.  It  would  allow  the 
special  mediation  panel  to  go  into  the 
questions  Involving  the  relationships  with 
other  persons  and  corporations,  because 
this  would  be  very  much  Involved  in  the 
determination  of  whether  these  matters 
are  indeed  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
resolution  would  also  permit  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  gotten  under  other  require- 
ments, such  as  item  2,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  within  collective  bargaining. 

It  would  alao  include  the  opportunity 
to  go  into  those  same  questions,  the  fiscal 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  carriers,  to 
ascertain  whether  those  arrangements 
are  indeed  fair  to  the  carriers,  because 
the  only  way  the  Board  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  settlement 
it  imposed  was  going  to  be  fair  to  the 
carriers  would  be  by  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  capacity  and  capa- 
bility of  the  carriers  to  pay  wages  and 
other  similar  matters. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  same  infor- 
mation is  necessary  to  assure  that  this 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  protec- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  as  set  out 
under  item  3.  line  8,  page  4  of  the 
meastire. 

In  a  like  manner,  it  Is  necessary  to 
assure  the  Board  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  orders  and  requirements  of  the 
Board  will  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

While  I  wish  to  commend  my  valued 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Texas,  who 
has  come  up  with  a  very  useful  device, 
something  which  I  believe  enunciates 
purposes  already  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  559,  and 


while  I  support  it,  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  this  power,  under  the  very  broad 
and  sweeping  authority  afforded  the  body 
which  will  arrange  the  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, is  already  available,  and  the 
Board  is  able  to  require  this  information 
to  be  able  to  decide  exactly  these 
questions. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  pleased  to  hear 
the  respcmse  of  the  gentleman,  because 
we  have  made  it  absolutely  clear  by  the 
legislative  history  that  this  is  in  the  blU 
and  that  these  carriers  can  be  so  required 
to  bring  forth  these  books. 

I  support  the  concept.  If  everybody  is 
in  agreement  It  is  already  in  the  measure, 
it  is  established  by  legislative  history  and 
we  will  not  have  to  argue  alwut  it  further. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagrue,  somewhere 
in  this  we  ought  to  keep  some  kind  of 
perspective. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  most  difficult  for 
the  Members  to  try  to  talk  about  an 
amendment  they  do  not  have  before 
them. 

There  are  three  matters  involved  In 
this  particular  amendment.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  listen  to  this  closely:  "and 
the  matter  imder  investigatlan  shall  In- 
clude any  and  all  fiscal  and  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  carriers,  including  their  re- 
lations with  each  other  and  with  other 
persons  and  corporations,  as  the  Special 
Board  may  deem  appropriate  for  In- 
quiry." 

There  is  not  anything  there  about  la- 
bor producing  records  of  any  kind  in  this 
regard.  It  is  purely  a  one-sided  amend- 
ment, which  would  rcQuire  one  party  to 
come  In  with  any  records  that  they 
wanted,  leaving  out  the  other  party. 

That  Is  Uie  first  objectlmi  to  it. 

Gentlonen,  let  us  come  to  the  hecut  of 
this  question.  Assuming  It  had  merit, 
which  It  does  not  have,  ttds  is  not  the 
body  to  consider  the  thing  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  talks  about.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisslan  has 
Jurisdiction  over  aU  of  these  matters.  AU 
of  these  matters  are  on  record  In  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Any 
time  the  Commission  wants  to.  It  can 
subpena  any  witness  to  come  down  and 
to  give  it  this  information,  if  it  does  not 
already  have  It  on  record.  They  do  this 
from  time  to  time. 

Ttiey  do  Uiis  in  regard  to  consolida- 
tions and  mergers  of  railroads.  The  evi- 
dence is  piled  high  down  there,  including 
every  single  a^iect.  Any  information  that 
anybody  may  want,  the  Interstate  Ocmi- 
meroe  Commission  has  on  file. 

Let  us  go  further  than  that.  If  we  read 
this  proposal,  we  see  that  they  can  com- 
pel this  to  be  brought  In.  They  will  not. 
because  this  Is  not  their  Jurisdiction.  The 
Special  Board  Is  not  created  for  that.  It 
is  created  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
the  issues  open  in  this  particular  dispute, 
and  that  Is  as  far  as  It  would  go.  Tliere 
is  not  anything  in  this  leglslatlan  that 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  all 
necessary  information. 
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That  is  the  second  reason. 

We  do  have  here,  may  I  say,  a  one- 
sided amendment,  which  would  apply  to 
one  party  and  not  apply  to  the  other. 

If  someone  from  my  side  of  the  ^le 
brought  in  an  amendment  to  force  labor 
to  bring  tn  such  records,  I  would  be  Just 
as  strenuously  opposed  to  that. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  qsecial 
board,  to  go  into  such  things  as  the  struc- 
ture of  unions  and  the  structure  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  third  point  Is  that  under  this  pro- 
posal the  board  could  get  needed  infor- 
mation and  proceed  to  resolve  the  one 
issue  before  it. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  the  picture  here 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  brought  in  on  this  particular 
thing.  At  least  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
some  kind  of  perspective  about  this 
amendment 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  have  any  time 
left. 

1ST.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  genUeman 
then  agree  that  without  the  amendment 
the  authority  to  reach  the  matters  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment  are  available  to 
the  Board  as  bltc  the  affairs  of  the  unions 
so  bearing  on  the  Issue? 

Mr.  8PRIMOER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  I  will  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Special  Board  sbaU  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
dlaimte  and  thereby  to  complete  the  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  proceH. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mine  has  been  a  long 
and  happy  marriage  with  labor.  For 
m.uch  over  60  years  I  have  made  my 
humble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  la- 
bor. For  much  over  60  years  labor  has 
been  my  friend.  Labor  has  supported  me 
In  every  election.  labor  has  given  me 
help  and  counsel  and  strength  when  I 
needed  It  And  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  given  everything  in  me,  of  heart 
and  mind  and  body,  to  the  toilers  in  the 
days  and  years  of  this  long  struggle  to 
reach  upward  to  a  higher  plane  of  wel- 
fare and  dignity. 

Always,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  believed 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  the  grave- 
yard of  labor.  It  likewise  is  the  enetny 
of  forward-looking  management  that  has 
found  that  in  voluntary  cooperation 
with  labor  is  the  surest  road  to  a  sound 
national  economy  and  happy  society. 

For  much  over  60  years  I  fought  for 
labor.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  battle. 

Now  tf  we  go  back  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, we  are  setting  back  the  clock. 
We  are  digging  the  grave  for  the  hopes 
that  we  have  built  all  these  years. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  to  me  is  a  sad 
day.  I  know  that  the  great  and  dedicated, 
the  Ckxl-fearlng  man  in  the  White 
House,  has  his  troubles.  I  do  not  think 


any  President  of  ouns  was  ever  more 
heavily  laden,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  President  of  ours  ever  has  spent 
more  hours  in  prayer  humbly  seeking 
Divine  guidance  than  President  Johnson. 

I  for  one  cannot  turn  back. 

The  great  and  noble  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  great  and  noble  majority 
leader  know  with  what  faith  and  fidelity 
I  have  leaned  upon  and  been  guided  by 
counsel. 

But  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
"no."  I  who  have  been  blessed  with  many 
years,  during  which  labor  has  by  sacrifice 
and  struggle  and  suffering  gained  its 
foothold  in  the  sunshine,  cannot  vote  to 
return  to  compulsory  arbitration  and 
thus  turn  back  the  clock.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  look  at  that  clock  as  I  vote 
"no,"  and  I  will  say,  "Mr.  Clock,  I  am  not 
turning  you  back.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
'yesterdays,'  it  is  not  my  vote  that  sends 
you  back."  That  Is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  April  23,  1967,  in  implementetlon  of 
the  collective  bargaining  contemplated  In 
the  recommendation  of  Emergency  Board 
Numbered  169,  to  determine  whether  the 
proposal  (1)  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  (2)  Is 
a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  this  case,  (3)  protects  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4)  ful- 
fills the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
At  such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  accorded 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Peinel. 

COMMimX    AMXNDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  out  "extension"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "settlement  within  the 
limits". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7,  Immediately  after  "bar- 
gaining" Insert  the  following:  "and  media- 
tion efforts". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMXirrS   OrrESEB   BY    MR.   DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  Is  now  pending  it 
the  desk,  but  before  that  amendment  is 
reported,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  since 
I  have  a  further  amendment  to  page  4, 
line  21  in  the  next  section,  section  3,  and 
since  both  of  these  amendments  deal 
generally  with  the  same  subject  matter, 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diitgxll] 
explain  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
the  intent  of  the  amendments  which  he 
has  in  mind? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  from  Slinois  will  yield,  yes,  I 
shall  l>e  delighted  to  explain  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springir]  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  amendments  which  I  am 
offering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  amendment 
which  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  be  read  and  considered  en  bloc,  is  that 
amendment  which  goes  to  the  question 
of  comparability.  This  is  the  amendment 
wlilch  states  that  at  such  hearing  the 
Special  Board  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  he  necessary  to  determine  the  aver- 
age wages  for  those  crafts  and  employ- 
ment in  other  industries  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  crafts  and  employment  in- 
volved in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amendment,  I 
will  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  is  one 
which  says  tlmt  the  Special  Board  shall 
take  such  action  as  to  assure  that  wages 
are  comparable  to  average  wages  for 
similar  crafts  and  employment  In  other 
industries. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  one 
further  question?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  further  amendments  pending 
along  this  line? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  these  are 
the  last  two  amendments  that  at  this 
time  I  intend  contemplating  offering.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  have  no  other  amendments  drafted  and 
that  I  have  no  other  amendments  pend- 
ing at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
these  amendments  applicable  to  the  same 
section? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Are  these  applicable 
to  the  same  section? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  the  amendment 
which  I  have  Just  offered  is  applicable 
to  section  3  and  the  other  one  wliich  I 
have  asked  imanimous  consent  to  have 
considered  en  bloc  is  applicable  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
although  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  he  will  furnish  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendments? 

Mr.  DINGET.T..  I  sliall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  oiTered  by  Mr.  Dinceli.:  On 
page  4,  Une  10,  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following:  "At  such  hearing  the  Special 
Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  average  wages  for  those 
crafts  and  employment  In  other  Industries 
which  are  similar  to  those  crafts  and  em- 
ployment Involved  In  this  dispute." 

And  on  page  4,  line  31,  strike  "and"  and 
on  page  4,  line  22,  Immediately  before  the 
period  Insert  the  following:  "and  (6)  assure 
that  wages  are  comparable  to  average  wages 
for  similar  crafts  and  employment  In  other 
Industries." 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have  now 
heard  about  this  pair  of  amendments. 
They  are  very  simple.  They  say  that  when 
the  Government  is  going  to  fix  the  wages 
of  workingmen.  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  compel  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, that  it  shall  insofar  as  possible 
assure  that  the  wages  of  those  same 
worldngmen  are  comparable  to  average 
wages  for  similarly  situated  crafts  and 
trades  in  other  industries. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla  [Mr.  Moss]  has  not 
long  past  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  figures  and  satistics  showing  ra- 
ther conclusively  that  for  the  same 
trades,  crafts,  and  professions,  the  rail- 
road shop  crafts  are  paid  as  much  as  30 
cents  to  13.30  less  than  other  groups 
similarly  situated. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  gross  unfairness,  and  it  is 
evidence  of  the  reason  why  this  Congress 
should  not  be  imposing  so  unilaterally  a 
settlement  and  so  heavy  a  burden  upon 
one  side  in  this  labor  dispute. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  wliile 
not  curing  all  of  the  defects  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us,  goes  a  long  way  to 
assure  that  when  Government  steps  into 
collective  bargaining  disputes  that  it  at 
least  tries  to  do  so  in  a  full,  fair,  and  equi- 
table manner. 

The  wages  fixed  would  be  done  on  the 
average,  and  this  would  thus  enable  the 
Board  to  arrive  at  a  very  fair  considera- 
tion of  what  is  the  wage. 

This  change  in  my  amendment  came 
about  as  a  result  of  an  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  my  valued  friend  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornecay]  and  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  I  would  point 
out  that  this  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  in  the  morning  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  13.  I  would  point  out  that 
it  was  reconsidered  in  the  afternoon  on 
a  very  narrow  vote,  after  a  rather  heavy 
lobbying  pressure  by  the  railroads,  and 
by  the  administration,  and  by  certain 
other  persons. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amendment 
then  faUed  on  a  16  to  16  vote  when  the 
final  question  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  this  amendment  does,  as 
nearly  as  we  are  possibly  able  to  do  in  an 
unfair  and  unjust  piece  of  legislation,  in- 
sure as  much  equity  as  we  can  secure. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  first  commend  the  gentleman 
for  introducing  the  amendment,  not- 
withstanding what  happened  to  it  in  the 
committee,  and  at  the  same  time  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if,  imder  the 
amendment,  it  is  not  Umited  strictly  to 
wages  rather  than  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation or  fringe  benefits? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that  point. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  brought  this 
up  I  would  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
tiie  framework,  insofar  as  comparability 
will  be  appUed  by  the  Board,  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  last  offer  of  manage- 
ment and  the  last  offer  of  labor  so  that  we 


will  not  be  faced  with  a  very  high  or  a 
very  low  fixing  of  wages.  They  will  not 
be  above  the  offer  which  labor  said  they 
will  take,  and  they  will  not  be  below  the 
offer  which  management  said  they  would 
make.  So  that  this  is  well  within  the  lan- 
guage adopted  Just  now  in  the  commit- 
tee amendments  which  say  that  the  fix- 
ing of  wages  by  the  Board  shall  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  efforts  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  raise  Just  one  more  point,  if  I  may, 
and  then  I  will  be  most  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  very  dear  friend,  and  that  is  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion has  on  June  14, 1967,  sent  me  a  letter, 
and  this  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Donald 
Seattle  who  is  the  executive  secretary. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Railway  Labor  E^EcurivEa'  Association, 

Vfashington,  B.C..  June  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Dinceix, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Conckessman  Dinceli.:  In  case  you 
offer  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  "compara- 
ble wage"  amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  669  sim- 
ilar to  the  amendment  offered  by  you  In  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  I  feel  you 
should  know  that  this  amendment  has  the 
support  of  railway  labor  and  specifically  of 
the  six  railroad  shopcraft  unions. 

Our  undersUndlng  also  Is  that  your 
amendment  would  In  no  way  weaken  the 
clear  legislative  Intent  that  the  new  Special 
Board  shall  not  get  Involved  In  recommend- 
ing or  undertaking  a  "Job  evaluaOon"  study 
or  survey,  since  the  Pahy  mediaUon  panel 
has  already  turned  down  that  proposal. 

Although  we  consider  your  "comparable 
wage"  amendment  a  significant  effort  to  make 
H.J.  Res.  659  less  one-sided,  we  cannot  sup- 
port H.J.  Res.  669  even  with  this  amend- 
ment In  It.  This  legislation  would  sUU  threat- 
en railroad  employees  with  working  at  com- 
pulsory wages  for  the  profit  of  their  private 
employers — an  unjust,  unfair  and  un-Amer- 
ican procedxire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  S.  Beattie, 
Executive  Secretary. 

This  is  supported  by  the  unions.  It  does 
have  the  inprlmatur  of  that  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingkll]  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  to  3^eld  for  one  further  ques- 
tion in  order  that  the  record  may  be 
clear  on  the  subject.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, my  good  friend  in  the  well,  if 
this  provision  would  last  Just  for  the  life 
of  the  legislation  that  we  have  here  under 
consideration  today? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  permanent  in  this 
amendment  which  would  have  the  ef- 


fect on  a  permanent  basis  of  havtdg 
any  control  over  the  setting  of  the  wages 
by  the  Government? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  TTie  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  amendmeht  deals  only 
with  the  wages  which  would  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  and  the  duration  of  compara- 
bility requirement  on  this  would  be 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  legislation  now 
liefore  us. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  again  I  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGET.T  I.  I  would  stress  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  think  this  is  extremely 
important,  that  this  amendment  only 
says  tliat  the  wages  shall  be  comparable 
witliin  the  requirements  of  the  le^sla- 
tion  set  out  in  subsecti(xi  2,  line  6,  page 
4  wherehi  the  requirement  is  imposed 
on  the  Board  to  ascertain  that  settle- 
ments and  wages  imposed  are  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  judgment 
of  the  collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion efforts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  introducing  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  takes  out  many  of 
the  objections  that  a  great  many  of  us 
have  to  this  legislation  and  I  think  it 
makes  it  a  better  bill.  It  is  analogous  to 
what  has  l)een  in  the  statutes  with  regard 
to  blue  collar  workers  in  the  milltaiy 
repair  and  overhaul  shc^js  for  almost 
100  years.  It  has  worked  very  well  there. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion with  this  provision  in  it  would  be 
something  that  we  can  be  proud  of;  and 
without  it  it  would  need  further  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  so-called  comparability  amendments. 

There  are  several  points  on  which  all 
of  the  parties  to  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  seem  to  agree.  The  first  one 
is  that  we  should  not  be  discussing  this 
matter  at  all. 

The  second  one  is  that  of  the  three 
alternatives — seizure,  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, and  a  national  strike— all  are 
very  imdesirable. 

Third,  I  think  the  testimony  of  the 
past  2  days  has  pointed  out  that  we 
should  not  be  getting  dlrecUy  involved 
in  the  matter  of  the  principle  of  thiis 
labor  dispute  Itself,  or  the  actual  nego- 
tiation of  the  points  of  disagreement. 

First,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  matter 
beginning  at  the  t>ottom  of  page  330,  re- 
ferring to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoene, 
who  is  the  general  counsel  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Executives'  Association. 

Mr.  Schoene  is  explaining  how  the 
matter  of  compression  of  wages  came 
about. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
approximately  10  consecutive  agreements 
by  labor— 10  consecutive  requests  were 
instigated  by  labor.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  by  design,  by  plan — and  I  am  not 
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facing  wbetlier  the  plan  was  wise  ox 
not — this  Qompfesslon  of  wigea  was  cre- 
ated over  21  years  of  aBxeements  tn- 
qjlred  by  labor  Itself. 

I  quote  SCr.  Scboene  where  he  says: 

Our  afforta  ovar  tba  yaan  bave  been  di- 
rected liL  tbat  way.  except  wben  we  went  on 
the  40-bpqr  week  and  there  was  a  percentage 
adjustment  at  ttiat  time.  Brit  any  percentage 
adjustment,  tiMt  was  possible  la  1946  en 
a  57-cent-an-hour  rate,  wo\ild  Just  bay*  been 
peamitsfor  tlioae  people. 

Mr.  KUTKxiniAii.  I  underatand.  You  and 
Ifr.  WoUa  did  agree  on  tbis  particular  ex- 
planation. 

Ur.  Baoww.  Tbls  created,  however,  the 
comproaelon  which  you  are  trying  to  com- 
pensate for  now. 

ICr.  BoHMtm.  There  la  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Baoww.  And  tbat  was  the  labor  policy 
at  tbat  time,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  ScBoavx.  Tea.  We  bad  a  dllBcult  choice 
between  having  people  work  at  disgracefully 
low  rates  or  build  up  compression.  We  choee 
to  get  the  mmimimi  rates  up  flrat,  and  now 
wa  are  seeking  to  eliminate  the  oompresslon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  itself,  in 
the  words  of  the  labor  counsel.  Bfr. 
Schoene,  points  out  clear^  that  the  mat- 
ter of  compression  of  wEiges  is  one  of 
the  major — if  not  the  principal — areas 
yet  unresolved  in  this  dispute.  Both  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  agree  completely  that 
the  wage  compression  does  exist.  How- 
ever, there  is  disagreement  on  how  it 
should  be  handled.  The  brotherhoods  are 
asking  for  two  12V^-cent-per-hour  in- 
creases on  top  of  the  regular  percentage 
Increase  to  solve  the  compressed  wage 
situation.  The  railroads  have  made  no 
SpedHc  offer  except  the  offer  to  help  by 
having  a  wage  evaluation  pand  make  a 
study  of  the  case.  The  brotherhoods  have 
objected  strongly  to  wage  evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  this.  This 
amendment,  which  I  oppose,  interjects 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  di- 
rectly into  a  wage  fixing  of  the  parties. 
I  certainly  concur  that  some  of  the  broth- 
erhoods are  underpaid  for  their  skills. 
But  if  we  set  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
actually  awarding  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  wage  increase  to  a  labor  union,  I  see 
no  reason  why  every  union  in  the  country 
whose  wages  for  reasons  beyond  control 
might  be  lower  than  the  average  should 
not  simply  come  to  Congress  and  seek  a 
handout 

I  ask  every  member  of  this  Committee 
seriously  to  consider  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  arbitrarily  adjust  the  wages  of 
the  parties  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I  rise  in 
•upport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  we  have  already 
by  this  Joint  resolution  done  everything 
that  he  criticized  in  his  remaits.  We  have 
injected  ourselves  Just  as  fully  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Now  the  question  remains  in  this  last 
possible  opportunity:  Do  we  try  to  insure 
at  the  very  least  that  these  people  whose 
labor  we  are  going  to  seize  shall  be  com- 
pensated on  a  standard  of  comparability? 

Compression  ia  interesting.  Z  recall 
eomlng  here  16  years  ago  and  serving  as 
a  member  ol  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Cunmlttee.  We  then  faced  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  u  an 
emplogrer  of  labor  bad  followed  a  pattern 
of  compression  of  wages.  And  15  years 
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later  that  Is  still  the  fact,  and  it  has  been 
the  fact  In  ievery  intervening  year. 

But  comparability  can  be  determined. 
We  require  it  by  law^the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Itieoretlcany  now  we  require  It  by 
law  for  our  own  employees.  We  have  not 
yet  achieved  it.  My  State  of  California 
requires  it  by  law  for  its  employees.  It 
has  been  far  more  suoicessf ul  in  achiev- 
ing It  than  we  have  at  the  Federal  leveL 

The  gentleman  recalls  full  well  that 
during  the  extensive  debate  on  this 
amendment  in  the  committee  that  we  ex- 
plored the  problems  which  will  {Jways 
be  Inherent  in  attempting  to  determine 
comparability. 

I  cited  instances  In  tbe  railroad  shops 
in  my  own  district  where  one  craft  was 
paid  $3.04  an  hour  while  the  same  skill 
on  the  clvn  service  lists  of  my  home  city 
was  paid  $4.70  an  hour.  There  are  gross 
Inequities  and  they  are  found  in  the 
Pahy  Panel  report.  No  one  has  denied 
that  this  type  of  inequity  exists. 

It  exists,  gentleman,  because  this 
unique  Industry  has  not.  since  1924.  been 
permitted  to  complete  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  without  that  skeleton 
in  the  cloakroom  saying,  "we  are  going 
to  Intervene" — that  Is,  (Jovemment.  They 
are  going  to  be  seized,  they  are  going  to 
be  arbitrated,  or  something  is  going  to 
happen.  So  there  has  always  been  a  com- 
pulsion implied  or.  as  will  be  the  cxise  if 
this  bill  passes  today,  explicitly  stated. 

So,  in  simple  Justice,  can  we  not  add 
the  other  guideline  that  merely  says  the 
average  comparable  wage,  the  national 
average  comparable  wage  paid  to  similar 
craft  in  other  Industries?  How  in  the 
world  can  we  do  less  than  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to  point  out 
something. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dihgeli.]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hearings  are  available.  Secretary  WIrtz 
agreed  that  wages  in  the  shop  crafts  in 
the  railroad  industry  are  below  com- 
parability, by  a  substantial  amoimt  below 
the  other  industries.  If  my  friends  will 
consult  the  tables  beginning  on  page  25, 
they  will  see  there  very  clearly  that  the 
wages  of  the  shop  crafts  in  the  railroad 
industries  are  slgnlflcantly  below,  on 
both  a  local  and  a  national  basis,  any 
measurable  comparability  with  similar 
crafts  in  other  Industries  In  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsin  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  9  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make 
one  brief  statement  and  then  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford], 

I  want  to  say  we  have  a  very  real  re- 
^wnsibility  here.  We  arc  going  to  require 
these  people  to  continue  working,  and 
that  responsibility  imposes  mmn  us  the 
requirement  to  be  fair. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  made  a 


very  eloquent  plea  for  this  amendment. 
I  would  respectfully  ask  both:  If  this 
ampnilment  is  api>roved,  wHl  they  vote 
fbr  the  legislation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  I  probably  will. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  from.  BUchlgan 
respond? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  my  good  friend  I  am  giving  con- 
sideration at  this  time  as  to  what  I  will 
do  in  this  bill.  I  am  giving  very  careful 
and  prayerful  consideration,  may  I  say, 
and  I  may  well  vote  for  this  bill  if  this 
amendment  is  included. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  minority  leader,  1  have 
not  tried  to  destroy  this  bill.  I  have  not 
tried  to  provoke  a  labor  dispute.  I  have 
tried  to  find  a  middle  course  that  repre- 
sents fairness  to  both  parties.  I  have  not 
sought  an  advantage  for  one  over  the 
other.  I  do  not  seek  it  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albert  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  question  of  wage  com- 
parabiUty  is  within  the  subject  matter 
of  the  resolution  as  it  stands?  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  point  on  which  the  parties 
can  negotiate,  it  is  a  point  with  respect 
to  which  mediation  can  be  had.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rather 
doubt  that  it  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  woidd  like  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
Emergency  Board  No.  169. 

Though  It  may  require  several  years  to 
fully  correct  these  Inequities — 

This  is  admitting  there  are  inequities, 
which  have  been  so  foimd — 

the  evidence  Is  more  than  ample  to  warrant 
an  immediate  'down  payment'.  In  tbe  case 
of  shop  mechanics,  to  close  the  demonstrated 
differentials,  of  the  order  of  40-60  cents, 
might  require  3  or  4  years,  but  the  evidence 
fully  Justifies  a  'down  payment'  of  13  or  14 
cents  at  once,  and  the  Board  should  so  rec- 
ommend." 

May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
whether  the  hearings  disclose  that  even 
the  unions  have  thought  this  is  a  matter 
which  might  require  3  or  4  years 
to  accomplish?  Is  this  not  a  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  resolution,  and 
should  we  not  proceed  wltliin  the  terms 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  resolution  re- 
fers to  the  Special  Mediation  Panel, 
which  was  the  Fahy  Panel,  and  not  the 
findings  of  Board  No.  169.  although  they 
might  be  comprehended  within  media- 
tion already  undertaken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  tbat  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  I  shaU  not  object  to 
this  one  more  extension  of  time,  but  I 
trust  the  Members  will  not  continue  this 
pattern  of  everyone  asking  for  additional 

time. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  I  in- 
quired rather  carefully  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  answer  I  got  back,  I 
must  confess,  of  his  interpretation  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  was  rather 
fuzzy  but  I  felt  it  might  well  be  at  var- 
iance with  my  own,  which  is  that  the  re- 
quirement of  "fair  and  equitable"  ap- 
pearing at  page  4  of  the  bill  necessarily 
includes  comparability. 

I  would  point  out  it  was  my  impression 
that  the  Board  would  be.  under  sections 
3  and  4,  item  2  in  each  instance,  appear- 
ing on  lines  6  and  18  respectively,  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  consider  compara- 
bility, because  in  each  instance  the  Board 
would  be  required  U>  ascertain  whether 
that  was  fair  and  equitable. 

But  I  would  point  out — and  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  this,  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader — that  great  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Departments  downtown  and 
the  railroads  to  reverse  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ccanmittee  in  the  morn- 
ing, "niat  is  why  we  have  the  question 
now  placed  before  us. 

I  believe  that  fair  and  equitable  alao 
means  comparable.  That  is  why  the 
amendment  is  offered.  It  is  also  why  the 
amendment  is  offered  in  such  a  way 
that  it  stays  within  the  last  offer  of  both 
management  and  labor,  as  required  im- 
der  the  amendments  just  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  indeed  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  formulate  the  framework 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  and  equi- 
table settlement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  Just  want  to  say,  if  it 
is  comprehended  within  the  language, 
because  of  the  confusion  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  nothing  but  good  by  including 
it  very  specifically  in  the  language  and 
making  it  clear  what  is  the  intent  of  this 

body. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  in  my  questioning 
of  the  witnesses  there  is  an  indication — I 
know  there  is  a  compression  of  wages. 
My  testimony  here  pointed  out  that 
compression  of  wages  has  been  created 
over  a  21 -year  period.  I  deplore  this 
compression  of  wages.  But  I  am  not  crit- 
icizing the  motives  behind  It. 

My  point  is  very  similar  to  the  oi.e 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Since  this  is  a  major  area  of  con- 
cern, and  since  it  Is  a  major  area  of 
negotiation,  which  I  believe  House  Joint 


Resolution  659  leaves  to  this  Board,  I 
would  fully  hope  that  the  Board,  when 
it  acts,  would  take  this  under  considera- 
tion. I  Just  do  not  feel  it  is  our  business 
here  on  the  floor  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  not  only  hope,  but 
I  feel  we  should  direct  them  to. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppostion  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.     Chairman,     first,     the     Dingell 
amendment  is  inconsistent  with  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 559.  The  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  Special  Board  established 
therein  shall  incorporate  in  its  determi- 
nation the  proposal  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel — Fahy  Panel — with  such  mod- 
ifications as  it  deems  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  four  Board  criteria.  One  of  the 
criteria  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  "achieves  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  the  collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion efforts  in  this  case."  The  DingeU 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
providing  the  basis  for  a  settlement  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  efforts  in  this 
case. 

Second,  the  Dingell  amendment  would 
possibly  produce  the  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment beyond  anything  conceived  by  the 
parties.  In  their  final  brief  before  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  169,  the  shop  craft 
unions  made  the  following  comments 
with  respect  to  wage  inequities 


Though  It  may  require  several  years  to 
fully  correct  these  Inequities,  the  evidence 
Is  more  than  ample  to  warrant  an  Immediate 
"downpayment".  In  the  case  of  shop  me- 
chanics, to  close  the  demonstrated  differ- 
entials, of  the  order  of  40-60  cents,  might 
require  3  or  4  years,  but  the  evidence  fully 
justifies  a  "downpayment"  of  13  or  14  cents 
at  once,  and  the  Board  should  so  recommend. 


The  most  recent  formal  position  of 
the  unions  is  that  they  would  accept  a 
wage  Inequity  adjustment  of  12  Va  cents 
in  1967  and  12  Mj  cents  in  1968.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Dingell  amendment 
would  provide  an  immediate  adjust- 
ment to  correct  the  entire  inequity  gap 
even  though  the  unions  have  argued  on 
the  record  that  it  might  require  3  or  4 
years  to  accomplish. 

Third,  the  Dingell  amendment  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  labor  relations  pic- 
ture throughout  the  raUroad  industry. 
A  number  of  key  railroad  labor  agree- 
ments expire  on  December  31,  1967,  and 
June  30,  1968.  If  the  shop  craft  unions 
achieved  a  complete  wage  Inequity  ad- 
justment it  would  precipitate  crises  in  all 
the  forthcoi..ing  railroad  labor  negotia- 
tions. 

Fourth,  the  Dingell  amendment  could 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  wages  of  a 
number  of  shop  craft  employees.  The 
Dingell  amendment  provides  that  wages 
be  made  comparable  to  average  wages 
for  similar  crafts  and  employment  in 
other  industries.  Presumably,  many  rail- 
road shop  craft  employees  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  skilled  craft  spectrum  could 
receive  wage  reductions  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Fifth,  any  objective  wage  comparabil- 
ity determination  would  require  a  quali- 
tative analysis  of  job  content.  This  could 
give  rise  to  a  "Job  evaluation"  study — a 
procedure  the  shop  craft  unions  have  ob- 


jected to  throughout  the  course  of  this 
dispute. 

Sixth,  the  Dingell  amendment  could 
create  a  serious  and  lasting  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  economic  structure  of  the 
railroad  industry.  Railroad  wage  rates 
have  a  direct  and  intertwined  relation- 
ship, one  to  another.  Any  settlement  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  marked  departure  in  these 
relationships  would  give  rise  to  similar 
demands  from  other  railroad  unions — as 
indicated  in  3  above — demands  which 
could  only  be  met  through  substantial 
rate  increases. 

Seventh,     the     Dingell     amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  moving  the  Con- 
gress into  the  coUective  bargaining  proc- 
ess to  an  unwarranted  degree.  The  whole 
thrust  of  the  administration  proposal  is 
to  produce  a  mechanism  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  dispute  with  the  least  possi- 
ble intrusion  into  the  private  bargaining 
of  the  parties.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  is  carefully 
framed  to  give  overriding  consideration 
to  the  collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion efforts  in  this  case— as  refiected  by 
the  report  of  Emergency  Board  No.  169 
and  the  proposal  of  the  Fahy  Panel.  In- 
corporation of  the  Dingell  amendment 
into  the  resolution  provides  basis  for  set- 
tlement bearing  little  relationship  to  the 
limited  band  of  disagreement  presently 
between    the    parties    and    arrived    at 
through     the     private     decisionmaking 
process. 

This  was  defeated  In  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  and  for  good  reason. 
It  could  open  the  door  for  huge  and 
immediate  inflationary  wage  increases, 
and  upset  the  careful  negotiations  which 
have  already  produced  a  stable  pattern 
of  wage  settlements  in  75  percent  of  the 
railroad  industry. 

Comparability  is  a  principle  both  par- 
ties recognize.  The  question  is  when 
comparability  should  be  achieved.  There 
Is  ample  room  within  the  negotiations 
of  the  past  year  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ginsburg  and  Pahy  Panel 
proposals  on  this  issue.  These  factors 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  settle- 
ment. To  go  beyond  them  goes  against 
the  grain  and  fractures  the  concept  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

If  passed,  it  will  make  the  House  ver- 
sion different  from  the  Senate  version, 
and  the  delay  in  a  conference  could  well 
plunge  the  Nation  into  a  disastrous  rail 
strike. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  speak  for  only 
about  1  minute  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  over  this 
question  of  comparability  in  my  opinion 
Involves  a  question  concerning  wliich 
many  of  us  have  lost  sight,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  forcing  men  to  work. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  least  we  can  do  if 
we  follow  this  course  is  to  say  to  these 
men  that  we  will  provide  wages  to  them 
that  are  comparable  with  the  wages  paid 
to  other  men  who  work  beside  them  and 
who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  force 
these  men  to  continue  working  and  say 
that  they  have  got  to  work,  we  ought  to 
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dve  tbem  wages  that  are  fair.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  question  \xp  to  the  decision 
at  a  board.  We  should  not  leave  this 
responglhlllty  up  to  someone  else,  when. 
In  f  aet,  the  Congresa  is  i*>fr<«iaang  in  t^is 
field  and  is  saying  that  this  must  be 
done.  Mr.  Chalim&n,  we  should  provide 
that  these  men  who  continue  to  work 
shall  receive  comparable  wages  to  others 
who  are  engaged  In  similar  work. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  President  is  simply 
trying  to  mediate  this  dispute  and  has 
been  so  engaged  in  those  efforts  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  during  the  past  12 
months. 

Mr.  BrrAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
you  put  men  to  work — and  that  is  what 
you  are  doing  under  this  resolution — 
then  you  are  saying  that  they  must  work 
for  the  wages  which  we  set. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  used 
the  expression  of  "seizure."  then  the 
gentleman  must  admit  that  seizure  does 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  seizure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  Just  talking  along 
the  line  that  this  Involves  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  if  we  are  going  to  force 
men  to  woilc.  then  we  ought  to  see  to  It 
that  they  are  treated  fairly.  In  other 
words,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  provide 
for  them  comparable  wages. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  the  pohit  of  this 
resolution  which  is  now  pending  before 
us  and  which  Involves  the  Mediation 
Board  which  can  provide  for  It. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  any  event.  It  rep- 
resents bad  policy  because  if  you  are 
going  to  say  that  men  have  got  to  work, 
then  on  the  other  band  let  us  say  that 
they  shall  receive  comparable  wages. 

Mr.  PRTKnSL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate  on 
these  amendments  to  10  minutes,  5  min- 
utes to  be  allocated  to  the  proponents 
and  5  minutes  to  be  allocated  to  the 
opponents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  FRTKDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  these  amendments 
close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  making  a  motion.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  moving  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Twenty  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Twenty  minutes  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mlchigtm  will  state  hl£  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  had  in  the  past  and  we 
have  had  today,  imder  these  circum- 
.  stances,  a  number  of  Members  standing 
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up  on  both  sides  at  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  various  pending  amendments. 
All  of  us  understand  why.  However,  only 
a  relatively  few  wanted  to  take  their 
time  during  which  to  comment  and  to 
participate  in  the  debate,  the  net  result 
being  that  additional  time  has  been 
made  available  to  the  principal  spokes- 
men who  were  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  several 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  feel 
that  it  would  be  much  more  constructive 
if  only  those  who  are  really  going  to 
speak  during  the  debate  would  actually 
ask  for  and  seek  time  during  which  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  are 
one  or  two  Members  who  are  going  to 
object  to  the  transfer  or  reallocation  of 
time  under  a  motion  to  limit  debate.  So, 
I  shall  stand  up  and,  frankly,  right  now 
indicate  that  whatever  time  we  get  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  I  would  like  to  have 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer}. 

Mr.  PRIKDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion,  because  I  see  a  great 
number  of  other  Members  rising  right 
now  to  be  heard  again.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  motion  and 
shall  let  them  speak  on  their  own  time 
under  the  rules  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaD  not  consume  the 
5  minutes  allocated  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Members  talk 
about  establishing  in  this  legislation  pay 
comparability  for  the  workers— and, 
perhaps,  they  are  entitled  to  a  pay  In- 
crease— ^I  do  not  know,  what  about  the 
effect  upon  that  vital  third  party,  the 
public.  In  the  matter  of  rates  generated 
by  such  action? 

There  has  been  no  discussion  of  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  the  public  to  whom 
such  costs  would  be  passed.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  we  can  in  good  conscience 
here  this  afternoon,  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever  as  to  its  effect,  write  Into 
this  bill  a  comparability  provision. 

Another  Interesting  angle  to  this  sit- 
uation Is  that  on  January  12,  1966,  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  apparently  having  the 
rail  situation  as  well  as  other  labor  dis- 
putes in  mind,  said  he  would  come  to 
Congress  with  a  bill  dealing  with  labor 
disputes.  We  have  not  heard  one  word, 
as  far  as  I  know,  diulng  the  year  and  a 
half  that  has  elapsed,  from  the  White 
House  about  specific  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  dispute  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  in  1966,  If  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  the  steel  com- 
panies said  they  wanted  to  increase 
prices,  and  they  were  Immediately 
slapped  down  by  the  same  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Then  the  aluminum  companies  came 
along  and  said  they  needed  to  increase 
prices.  They,  too,  were  tapped  down,  and 
the  threat  was  made  that  if  they  in- 
creased steel  and  aliuuinum  prices  they 
might  well  find  their  Government  con- 
tracts cut  off.  Regardless  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  attempted  action  by  the 
steel  smd  aluminum  companies,  the 
White  House  intervened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
during  this  period,  this  long  period  that 


has  elapsed  since  January  12,  1966. 
President  Johnson  could  have  acted  to 
prevent  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
.ourselves  here  today.  I  say  to  you  that  he 
has  been  derelict  in  carrying  out  his 
assurance  to  the  Nation  that  he  would 
take  specific  action. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  contribution  to  the 

argument  on  this  amendment  will  take 

only  about  30  seconds. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  is  that 
there  have  been  no  hearings  before  our 
committee  on  this  amendment.  It  sets 
completely  new  standards.  It  would  open 
up  a  virtual  Pandora's  box  of  problems 
that  none  of  us  can  envisage  at  the 
present  time.  There  has  been  no  real 
record  made,  so  no  Member  of  the  House 
voting  on  this  amendment  can  know 
exactly  what  he  is  voting  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  In  section  3,  on  page  4,  of  the 
bill,  certain  conditions  are  laid  down  and 
made  Incumbent  upon  the  Special  Board 
There  are  four  of  them.  This  is  the  fifth 
one,  this  amendment  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  second  provision  says — and  the  re- 
quirement of  that  cne  is — fair  and  equi- 
table settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation  ef- 
forts in  this  case,  which  as  I  interpret  it. 
means  the  top  level  and  the  bottom  level 
of  the  offers  in  cormectlon  with  wages. 
Now.  this  amendment  would  simply  say 
this:  that  is,  it  gives  assurance  to  the 
workers  that  they  would  receive  average 
wages  comparable  to  similar  skills  in 
other  industries  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  during  the  Ufe  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  It 
was  amended  In  the  committee,  and  we 
have  tried  very  hard  to  point  out  here 
today  that  it  is  workable,  and  that  it 
would  certainly  help  the  bill  and  not  hurt 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
not  here  to  try  to  hurt  the  bill.  I  want  to 
improve  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  I  set  right 
an  error  that  Is  In  the  mind  of  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  in  re- 
gard to  the  reading  of  the  language  of 
that  particular  section.  I  am  sure  if  the 
gentleman  will  reread  that  language  he 
will  find  that  the  highest  limits  and  the 
lowest  limits  on  comparability  are  the 
offers  of  the  parties  under  the  language 
which  is  in  the  bill  which  stays  within  the 
limits  of  the  collective  bargaining.  If  the 
gentleman  reads  that  he  will  find  that 
labor  cannot  receive  more  than  they  of- 
fered, and  they  cannot  receive  lower  than 
management  has  offered. 

These  I  think  are  the  boundaries  un- 
der which  we  are  discussing  comparabil- 
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ity.  There  are  not  going  to  be  any  ex- 
traordinary increases  given  imder  this, 
or  any  wage  cuts  given  below  that  which 
management  has  already  offered. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  good 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  knows 
would  be  good  for  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
labor  under  any  misapprehension.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  un- 
der a  grievous  misapprehension. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Item  2  on  page  4 — and 
this  Is  part  of  the  resolution  we  passed — 
is  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  efforts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now  the  gentleman  has 
read  the  exact  language. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  what  you  are  do- 
ing now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  the  author  of  the 
amendment  I  have  just  attempted  to 
clarify  wherever  confusion  exists  In  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  and  to  set  his 
mind  at  ease  and  give  him  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  to  prevent  a  railroad 
strike.  If  we  pass  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form,  we  are  denying  the  right 
of  free  collective  bargaining.  Both  sides 
of  the  House,  it  seems  to  me,  are  divided. 
This  bill  might  well  fail  to  pass.  To  in- 
sure its  passage  and  that  our  carriers 
continue  to  transport  our  military  sup- 
plies, and  to  insure  receipt  of  necessary 
weapons,  bombs,  and  food  by  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  it  would  seem  wise  that  we 
give  wage  comparability  to  the  craft 
unions,  which  have  not,  at  this  time, 
reached  a  settlement  with  management. 

This  means  that  a  boilermaker  or  a 
machinist  in  a  railroad  shop  would  re- 
ceive wages  comparable  to  those  re- 
ceived by  a  boUermaker  or  a  machinist 
in  a  shipbuilding  company.  And  what 
could  be  wrong  with  this?  We  know  that 
many  crafts  do  not  receive  wages  com- 
parable to  those  received  by  like  crafts 
in  other  Industries. 

If  this  one  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  will  pass  and 
a  crippling,  disastrous  'strike  will  be 
avoided.  I  urge  agreement  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  would  happen  if 
the  railroad  workers  in  one  of  these 
crafts  or  In  any  area  should  be  getting 
more  than  the  national  average — would 
their  wages  have  to  be  lowered?  Would 
this  be  a  mandatory  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  those  workers? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. If  we  agree  to  comparability;  it 
works  both  ways. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  According  to  the  state- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  Is 
laboring  under  the  same  mlsai;4>r^en- 
slons  our  valued  and  distinguished 
f rlmd,  the  goitleman  from  Texas,  labors 
under  and  that  is  that  the  periphery  and 
boundaries  within  which  comparabiUty  is 
going  to  be  fixed  is  within  the  borders  of 
collective  bargaining  which  is  going  on — 
which  means  the  maximum  offer  of  nuui- 
agement  and  the  minimum  offer  of  labor. 
Above  or  below  that  point,  comparability 
will  not  be  fixed.  It  is  going  to  operate 
in  that  zone  and  I  hope  I  made  that 
abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
goiUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
management  offer  is  below  what  the  na- 
tional average  Is,  and  the  craft  wage 
in  that  area  is  above  the  national  aver- 
age, that  some  workingman  might  have 
his  wages  cut? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  shall  answer  that  by 
saying  that  that  condition  Is  not  true, 
according  to  the  figures  I  have  seen.  The 
average  at  least  in  craft  unions  is  much 
below,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  bi 
one  case.  It  was  $3.04  and  In  another 
union  it  went  up  to  $4.70.  I  believe. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One  of  our  committee 
staff  has  Just  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
"red  circle"  which  means  In  the  parlance 
of  collective  bargaining  that  labor  will 
not  take  the  cut  below  existing  wages  for 
the  incumbent  in  the  Job.  Labor  will  not 
take  a  cut  under  the  language  of  this 
amendment.  So  I  believe  the  objection 
raised  by  my  valued  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  is  well  answered  by  that  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  still  think 
we  Just  need  to  get  back  to  the  resolution 
to  see  what  it  does. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  says 
that  comparability  is  going  to  come  with- 
in the  limits  set,  the  high  and  low  limits 
that  labor  and  management  said  they 
would  go  for.  So  we  have  the  limit  set. 
This  is  the  very  point  of  the  resolution, 
that  the  parties  are  to  get  together  be- 
tween these  two  figures.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  says  he  wants 
to  do.  That  is  what  the  resolution  calls 
for,  and  the  amendment  is  not  needed 
at  all.  That  Is  the  very  purpose  of  the 
resolution — to  get  these  parties  together 
within  the  limits.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  the  gentlemen  have  taken  a  little 
more  time  for  speeches  than  questions, 
but  this  is  going  to  be  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, and  not  as  we  have  it  by  free 
and  collective  bargaining.  That  is  one  of 
our  objections  to  this  position.  I  urge 
agreement  to  this  amendment. 


Mr.  OTTINOKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  the  House,  bat  I  do  wish  to 
point  out,  p«rhape  in  resixuise  to  a  mis- 
apprehension that  may  have  been  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  JaucawI,  that  this 
amendment  was  not  considered  in  the 
committee.  It  was  in  fact  considered 
carefully.  It  came  to  one  vote  In  the 
committee  and  passed.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider was  entertained,  and  because  of 
whatever  mysterious  things  may  have 
happened  in  the  interim,  the  amendment 
faUed  by  a  tie  vote  of  16  to  16. 

I  very  heartily  support  the  excellent 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  undesirable  thing  of  imposing  work- 
ing conditions,  at  least  they  should  be 
fair  working  conditions. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  OTTTNOEai.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  one  thing  I  tried  to  Impress 
upon  the  House  was  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings,  that  no  real  record 
has  been  made  in  the  hearings  of  our 
committee,  and  Giat  the  one  time  it  was 
brought  up  and  discussed  was  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  as  well.  We  took 
the  most  detailed  evidence  in  16  days 
of  hearings  on  the  question  of  what  the 
wages  of  the  workers  Involved  here  were 
and  how  they  compared  with  wages  paid 
in  other  industries.  On  page  25  of  the 
hearings  there  Is  an  extensive  table  that 
goes  into  the  differences  between  the 
payment  of  these  workers  and  the  pay- 
ment to  workers  In  comparable  indus- 
tries. The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  point 
of  fact,  admitted  In  the  hearing  that 
the  wages  of  these  railway  workers  were 
not  comparable,  and  that  the  wages  in 
these  shop  cruJ  unions  were  substan- 
tially less  than  those  of  comparable 
workers. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  a  response? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  table  on  page  25  that  Is  a  part  of  the 
hearings,  but  there  is  no  discussion  of 
it.  It  was  not  actually  gone  into  in  the 
hearings.  There  is  no  colloquy  between 
the  committee  memliers  and  the  wit- 
nesses. We  have  (Hily  a  table. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  in  that  the  next  10  pages 
go  into  a  specific  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous details  of  comparable  wage  rates. 
This  amendment  came  to  a  vote  and 
the  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  sec- 
ond go  around  by  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  my 
colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Shioe  you  are  offer- 
ing a  proposal  to  establi^  comparabil- 
ity of  wages,  in  a  desire  to  be  f  ah-  would 
you  likewise  expand  your  amendment 
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to  require  the  Special  Board  to  insure 
oomparabillty  of  profits  of  the  railroads 
with  other  Industries  of  the  country? 

I  want  to  assiure  you  that  in  asking 
the  questicm  I  would  be  Just  as  strongly 
oppMed  to  dictating  or  trying  to  dic- 
tate to  this  Special  Board  that  they  must 
give  comparablUty  of  profits  to  railroads 
with  those  of  other  industries  as  I  am 
to  this  proposal.  But  do  you  not  believe 
that  It  would  be  fair  to  require  the  Board 
to  give  comparability  to  the  railroads  In 
the  way  of  profits? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  It  would  be 
completely  fair.  In  point  of  fact,  you 
have  that  situation  now.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  required  to  do 
that  very  thing.  They  are  required  to  as- 
sure that  the  carriers  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  not  a  comparable 
profit  with  that  of  other  Industries,  and 
your  amendment  does  not  require  com- 
parability^ profits 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  Is  not  my  amend- 
ment. It  Is  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  amendment  you 
are  supporting. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes.  And  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  provision  for  com- 
parability of  profits  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  al- 
ready makes  adequate  provision  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Ijabor  Organization  In 
Geneva  which  I  attended  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  body.  This  branch  of 
the  United  Nations  is  tripartite  in  stmc- 
ture,  being  composed  of  representatives 
of  labor,  employers,  and  government  of 
119  nations.  In  my  many  discussions  with 
delegates  from  these  nations,  it  was  my 
proud  boast  that  our  country's  labor- 
management  relations  were  based  on 
free  collective  bargaining  and  not  on 
government  compulsion.  They  are 
amazed  that  our  system  has  worked  so 
weU  in  bringing  about  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  strongest  hope 
that  we  will  do  nothing  to  impair  this 
policy  which  Is  a  fundamental  corner- 
stone of  oiu"  free  and  democratic  society. 
I  have  always  opposed  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, which  is  the  complete  negation 
of  the  voluntary  collective  bargaining 
process. 

All  of  you,  I  am  siu-e,  recall  the  pro- 
posal by  former  President  Harry  Tru- 
man to  draft  striking  railroad  workers 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  shortly  following 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War  n. 
The  measure  passed  the  House  over- 
whehningly.  But  in  the  Senate,  the  late 
Robert  A.  Taf  t,  of  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
opposed  the  bill  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting its  enactment.  Although  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  time,  I  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  issue  was  then  resolved  without 
radical  departure  from  our  collective- 
bargaining  system.  I  believe  that  this 
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present   issue   can   be    brought   to   an 
equally  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  en- 
actment of  laws  impoeing  compulsory 
arbitration  is  just  as  coercive  and  dicta- 
torial as  drafting  strikers  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  Both  would  compel  free  Ameri- 
can workers  to  work  under  conditions  of 
employment  which  they  would  not  ac- 
cept if  they  were  permitted  to  exercise 
their  right  to  choose  freely.  And  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  have  been  deluded 
into  believing  that  the  measiu-e  pending 
before  us  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  any- 
thing but  compulsory  arbitration — the 
imposition  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  not  through  free  collective 
bargaining  but  through  Government  flat. 
None  of  us  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  precedent  set  here  would  not  apply 
in  the  future  to  other  Industries. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  both  sides  in 
the  present  controversy  are  seriously 
concerned  with  our  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  will  do  nothing  to  endanger  the 
national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  body  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  pending  proposal 
must  be  enacted  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, I  would  like  to  say  this.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  Congress,  whether 
the  administration  wishes  it  or  not.  to 
Initiate  immediately  a  thorough  reex- 
amination and  review  of  our  existing 
laws  dealing  with  labor-management 
relations.  The  object  of  such  a  study 
should  be  the  gathering  together  of  such 
legislation  into  a  single,  unified  law 
covering  all  of  American  industry  and 
containing  provisions  to  deal  effectively 
with  situations  such  as  the  present  one 
while  preserving  our  fimdamental  frame- 
work of  free  collective  bargaining. 

We  are  suffering  now  from  our  failure 
to  have  launched  such  a  reexamination 
long  before  the  current  crisis  arose,  and 
from  the  failure  of  this  administration  to 
live  up  to  Its  pledge  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  recommend  permanent  measures 
for  dealing  with  these  problems.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Congress  will  not  prove 
equally  remiss. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  say  the  most  pro- 
found statement  which  has  been  made 
during  this  debate  was  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  concluded  his  statement 
in  the  weU.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  if  these 
two  amendments  are  adopted  it  will  re- 
solve the  dispute.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
better  way  for  this  body  to  act  than  to 
resolve  the  dispute. 

I  have  listened  to  every  bit  of  this  de- 
bate, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  heard 
almost  without  exception  every  Member 
express  strong  disappointment  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  vote 
for  a  compulsory  arbitration  measure. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  gentleman  just  said,  if  we  adopt  these 
two  amendments  we  need  not  concern 
oiu-selves  about  compulsory  arbitration. 
On  that  basis  I  sincerely  hope  the  two 
amendments  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  compulsory  arbitration  resolution  be- 
fore the  House. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  spoken  on 
this  measiu-e  in  the  last  2  days  has  either 


indicated  some  displeasure  with  the  res- 
olution or  if  not  that,  they  have  strongly 
disclaimed  any  authorship.  Everyone 
seems  to  hate  the  thought  of  such  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason,  a  majority  fails  to  dis- 
like it  sufficiently  enough  to  vote  for  the 
alternatives  offered;  which  in  all  prob- 
ability would  force  the  parties  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement.  If  no  alternative 
to  compulsory  arbitration  is  agreed  upon, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution. 

As  Chairman  Staggers  has  already 
said,  the  labor  groups  involved  have 
agreed  that  the  Nation's  security  will  not 
be  put  in  jeopardy.  They  have  given 
strong  assurances  that  all  work  necessary 
to  guarantee  such  security  will  be  done. 
Even  though  other  important  mutters  of 
public  interest  may  be  Involved,  the  way 
to  resolve  these  matters  of  Interest  is  to 
provide  all  incentives  necessary  to  force 
a  conclusion  to  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

Free  men,  offering  free  expressions  in 
a  free  society,  should  not  be  forced 
against  their  will,  to  accept  anything 
other  than  that  which  they  have  them- 
selves bargained  for,  so  long  as  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  Is  not  in- 
volved. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  no 
legislation  is  passed,  the  national  inter- 
est will  be  served  nonetheless.  I  am  hope- 
ful, however,  that  agreement  can  still 
be  reached  in  this  body  on  meaningful 
alternatives  that  will  assist  the  collective 
bargaining  process — not  hamstring  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    [Mr.   DrNCELLl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dincell 
and  Mr.  Friedel. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  88,  noes 
137. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  lu 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
Incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  with  such  modlflcatlons,  If 
any,  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  ( 1 ) 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  (2)  achieve  a  fair 
and  equitable  extension  of  the  collective 
bargaining  In  this  case,  (3)  protect  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
determination  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
by  the  Board  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  19,  strike  out  "extension" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "settlement  within 
the  limits." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 


to. 


port  the  next  committee  amendment  to 
section  4. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  Iin«  ao,  immediately  after  "ber- 
galnlng"  loaert  tbe  following:  "and  media- 
tion efforta." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  4,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SBC.  5.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Iierlod  specified  in  section  8,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect 
and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  parties 
reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  is  not 
reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two 
years  frooi  January  1.  1967,  as  the  Board  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate.  The  Board's 
determination  shall  have  the  same  effect  ( In- 
cluding the  preclusion  of  resort  to  either 
strike  or  lockout)  m  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  t7.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

ooMMrrrKs  amsmdmsnts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment  to  section  5. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  25,  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
5."  insert  "(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  Immediately  following  line  10, 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  de- 
termination by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments necenary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any 
party  may  witblQ  the  effective  period  of  the 
determination  apply  to  the  Board  for  clari- 
fication of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly  Is- 
sue a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matter*  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarincatlon.  Such  further  determination 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearmg. 

"(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  ahaU  have  exclusive 
jurlsdlcUon  of  aU  suits  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  section  5? 

AMENDMKlrr  OrmXD  BT  MB.  pxppza 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chalrihan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pcrpxa:  On  page 

4.  strike   out  line   25   and   all   that  foUows 
down  through  and  Including  line  24  on  page 

5.  and  renumber  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  preserves  in  its  entirety  the 
resolution  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, but  would  strike  from  that  resolu- 
tion all  of  section  5.  That  is  the  compul- 
sory arbitration  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  Member,  however  many  nice  dis- 
tinctions may  be  made  to  the  contrary. 


that  section  5  is  compulsory  arbitration, 
because  the  section  reads  in  and  of  it- 
self on  p««e  5  as  foUows: 

The  Board'e  detennlnatkm  sbaU  have  the 
same  effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  re- 
sort to  either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though 
arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  partlea  under 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  n.S.C.  161  et  aeq.) . 

In  other  words,  this  Is  to  say  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Board 
is  by  law  made  the  same  as  an  agre^nent 
of  the  parties  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  every  one  of  us  In  this  House  of 
Representatives  is  thoroughly  sensible  of 
his  or  her  obligations  to  our  country; 
and  even  if  we  have  to  make  a  hard  de- 
cision, if  we  are  compelled  to  do  it  in  the 
national  Interest,  we  shall  make  the 
personal  or  political  sacrifice  1q  order  to 
do  It.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my 
(K>inion  that  we  are  compelled  to  make 
that  final  decision  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  see  why  It  is  not  equally  satis- 
factory in  the  national  Interest  if  we 
preclude  a  strike  for  90  days  as  this  bill 
does,  and  as  It  would  do  if  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  instead  of  hav- 
ing now  to  preclude  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  until  January  1,  1969.  If 
my  amendment  is  adopted  any  strike 
would  be  precluded  for  90  days  so  that 
there  is,  meanwhile,  no  detriment  to  the 
national  interest.  There  would  be  a  Spe- 
cial Board  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President  to  consist 
of  five  persons  as  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution. That  Board,  as  provided  in  the 
resolution,  for  a  period  of  30  days  would 
act  as  a  board  of  mediation  striving  to 
bring  the  parties  together,  and  as  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution,  if  they  were  im- 
successful  in  bringing  the  parties  to- 
gether In  conciliation  of  the  dis- 
pute, then  in  the  second  30  days  this 
Board  of  five  authorized  hy  the  Congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President  would 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  report  of  the 
Pahy  committee  of  three  which  reported 
to  the  President  April  22  to  see  in  what 
respects  if  any  that  report  should  be 
modified.  At  the  end  of  the  60-day  period 
or  the  second  30-day  period,  under  the 
resolution,  as  it  would  be  if  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  then  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Special  Board  authorized 
by  this  resolution  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  would  be  public  for  30  days, 
as  the  resolution  provides.  The  President, 
the  Congress,  the  public,  and  the  parties 
thmiselves  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Special  Board. 

Now,  the  difference  In  the  resolution 
as  it  now  is  and  as  it  would  be  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted  Is  this:  If  my 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  and  the  reso- 
lution is  enacted,  on  the  91st  day  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  have  the 
effect  of  law.  We  will  have  legislated  a 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  bill  on  page  5. 
Not  only  that,  but  as  the  lawyer  for  the 
committee  will  tell  you,  or  anyone  else 
who  is  informed  will  advise  you,  this  res- 
olution, if  it  were  adopted  without 
amendment,  provides  that  if  any  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  railroads  were 
to  quit  work  or  to  strike  In  concert,  that 


strike  could  be  enjoined  by  a  Federal 
court,  and  the  offenders  appropriately 
punished  for  contempt  by  the  court  iasu- 
ing  the  injunction.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  all  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution except  section  5,  the  compulsory 
arbitration  provision,  will  be  tn  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  discover  until 
today  that  the  Fahy  committee  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Congress  when  it  ex- 
tended for  20  days  the  no-strike  provi- 
sion. That  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  so  this  Is  the  first  time.  If 
we  do  it  today,  that  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  a  special  board  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  behind  It,  and 
the  President  has  appointed  that  board 
of  five  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress 
to  mediate  this  dispute  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations if  its  mediation  effort 
should  not  succeed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yatkb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peppek  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  does  that  Board  do?  Ilie  Special 
Board  authorized  by  this  resolution  first 
acts  as  a  mediation  board  for  30  days; 
then,  if  its  mediation  efforts  do  not  suc- 
ceed for  the  next  30  days,  it  holds  pubUc 
hearings.  That  would  be  the  first  time 
any  Presidential  Board  except  the  orig- 
inal Emergency  Board  shall  have  held 
public  hearings  relative  to  this  dispute. 
The  Fahy  committee  did  not  hold  public 
hearings. 

I  have  on  my  desk  from  the  commit- 
tee the  number  of  hours  the  railway  em- 
ployees, through  their  officials,  had  in 
consultation  with  the  Fahy  committee, 
and  it  comes  to  a  total  of  24  hours  and  20 
minutes.  That  Is  the  total  consulting 
time.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  railway 
executives  were  in  consultation  with  the 
Fahy  committee.  I  do  not  disparage  that 
distinguished  committee.  I  am  only  say- 
ing those  hearings  were  not  public  and 
they  were  relatively  brief. 

But  the  hearings  of  this  Special  Board 
which  we  would  authorize  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  public  and  the  public  has  the 
right  to  hear  both  sides  of  this  dispute. 
Finally,  when  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
hearings  this  Special  Board  makes  its 
rQX>rt  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
we  all  will  have  the  benefit  of  that  30 
days  of  study  pursuant  to  public  hear- 
ings of  this  distinguished  Board  of  five, 
as  authorized  by  this  resolution,  and 
their  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.    

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  trains  will 
continue  to  nm  and  the  status  quo  will 
remain  the  same,  as  I  imderstand  it  for 
90  days? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then  at  that  time 
we  can  face  the  issue  and  the  boys  in 
Vietnam  will  be  protected  for  90  days? 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  will  say  to  mj  able 
friend,  every  aspect  of  the  public  inter- 
est, by  the  continued  and  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  railroads  la  preserved  by 
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this  resolution,   If  my   amendment  Is 
adopted. 

But  by  my  amendment  the  compulsory 
arbitration  provision  does  not  go  into 
effect  automatically,  as  the  resolution 
unamended  would  provide,  in  91  days. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  amendment. 
If  this  amendment  carries.  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill.  If  It  does  not,  then  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill  because  I  am  not  ready 
to  cross  the  bridge  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, against  one  side  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute with  management. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Just  say  this  in  conclusion. 

There  is  an  old  sasring  In  the  law  that 
hard  cases  make  bad  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  interest 
must  be  preserved.  I  want  to  make  my 
position  clear.  If  all  the  amendments  are 
defeated,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
But  in  doing  so  it  will  be  contrary  to  my 
Judgment  end  contrary  to  my  principles 
and  belief.  We  ought  not  to  do  it  unless 
and  imtil  we  have  exhausted  every  pos- 
sibility in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  in 
which  this  matter  might  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  reflecting  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  that  we  passed 
in  1963  has  carried  this  Congress  a  long 
way  down  the  road  toward  the  abolition 
of,  in  the  case  of  major  disputes,  of  the 
principles  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
Add  one  more  meaningful  precedent  to 
that  one  and  from  now  on  this  Congress 
becomes  the  compulsory  arbitration  tri- 
bunal of  the  United  States  in  every  major 
dispute  that  arises  in  our  country. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genOeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  feel 
there  is  a  stroke  of  statesmanship  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. Is  it  not  true  that  the  searchlight  of 
public  opinion  will  come  into  full  opera- 
tion imder  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  thereby  help  to  bring  about  a  speed- 
ier settlement? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  correct.  It  is  also 
true,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  fully  under- 
stood, that  the  sentiment  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  is  that  management 
and  labor  must  always  recognize  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  superior  to  any 
special  interest,  whoever  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  and  that  each  should  con- 
scientiously in  the  next  90  days  tf  we 
adopt  this  amendment — conscientiously 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Board  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  fair  settlement  of  this  dispute — and  not 
by  unjustified  demand  or  refusal  force 
the  Congress  in  order  to  protect  the  es- 
sential public  interest  to  sacrifice  the 
vital  democratic  principle  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  been 
waiting  patiently  and  hopefully  through- 
out this  long  legislative  day  for  the  ve- 
hicle to  come  along  that  would  enable  us 
by  the  action  of  tills  House  today  to  sup- 
port a  measure  which  would  be  effective 
In  trying  to  avoid  a  disastrous  railroad 
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strike  without  at  the  same  time  compro- 
mising principles  that  we  all  hold  dear. 
'hSx.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  to  tell  the  gentleman 
I  believe  that  in  his  amendment  we  have 
that  vehicle  and  we  have  that  solution. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  for  a  moment 
this  morning  at  the  turn  that  this  de- 
bate took  when  it  was  suggested  that 
a  vote  against  this  resolution  or  a  vote 
for  any  change  in  the  language  of  this 
resolution  would  be  comparable  to  a  vote 
against  the  extension  of  the  selective 
service  law  back  in  1940, 

I  think  when  that  analogy  was  used, 
frankly,  our  distinguished  Speaker  was 
perhaps  using  an  analogy  that  was  more 
apt  than  he  realized — but  apt  in  quite 
a  different  sense.  We  would  in  fact  be  im- 
pressing into  service  men  to  work  In  an 
industry  in  this  country  without  giving 
them  the  right  to  have  any  part  in  the 
determination  of  the  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  under  which  they 
would  operate. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  in  quite  a  different  sense  the 
analogy  he  used  was  somewhat  apt. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  raised  against  this 
sunendment.  One  is  that  we  cannot  take 
the  chance  of  changing  the  language  of 
this  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559,  because  it  would  then  have  to 
go  to  conference,  the  time  is  short,  and 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  Nation. 

Well,  I  would  hate  to  think,  my  friends 
on  the  committee,  that  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  have  to  abdicate  our 
responsibility  as  a  coenual  and  as  an 
independent  body  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind.  We  might  as  well  have  a  unicam- 
eral national  legislature  if  we  are  to  sug- 
gest that  we  dare  not  change  the  sacro- 
sanct language  of  this  resolution. 

And  It  pains  me  to  differ  with  my 
distinguished  and  able  friend,  who  is  the 
ranking  member  on  my  side  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  respect  him,  and  I  respect  the 
hard  work  and  the  long  hours  that  he 
has  put  in,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
solution.  But  I  think  there  is  an  even 
higher  duty  today  that  we  respond  to 
those  convictions  of  conscience  that  tell 
us  that  this  is  not  the  best  possible  joint 
resolution  that  we  can  work  out  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today. 

Let  me  very  quickly  address  myself  to, 
I  know,  the  second  argument  that  will  be 
raised  against  the  amendment,  and  that 
is  that  this  is  just  another  extension. 
We  have  had  two  before.  We  failed  in 
those  previous  extensions  to  get  the  par- 
ties to  hammer  out  an  agreement.  So 
why  try  again? 

You  know,  I  am  reminded  at  this  point 
of  something  from  the  Scriptures.  I 
think  it  was  Simon  Peter  who  came  to 
our  Lord  and  said,  "If  I  have  forgiven 
my  brother  seven  times,  Lord,  have  I  ful- 
filled my  responsibility?" 

As  I  recall  it.  the  answer  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  was  something  like 
this:  "Go  back  and  forgive  thy  brother 
70  times  seven." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  principle  that 
we  support  here  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining is  Important  enough  that  if  we 


told  these  parties  to  go  back  and  bar- 
gain 70  times  7.  it  would  be  too  much. 

I  would  suggest  that  to  use  the  argu- 
ment because  they  had  failed  twice  be- 
fore to  come  to  an  agreement  using  the 
processes  of  free  collective  bargaining  is 
scarcely  the  kind  of  argxunent  that 
should  be  used  to  defeat  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

You  know,  it  was  some  60  years  ago 
that  a  great  leader  in  this  country,  a 
great  leader  of  the  miners,  John  Mitchell, 
wrote  this : 

In  the  long  run,  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  trade  unions  will  depend  up>on  the  Intelli- 
gent judgment  of  the  American  people. 

My  colleagues,  we  can  use  our  resources 
to  summon  that  intelligent  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  during 
the  next  90  days  to  compel  these  parties 
to  come  to  an  agreement.  As  I  suggested 
in  my  speech  yesterday,  very  belatedly 
the  administration  finally  seems  to  have 
found  its  voice,  and  we  actually  had  a 
member  of  this  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Mr.  Boyd, 
speak  out  against  Mr.  SiemlUer.  the  head 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  saying  that  here  was  a  man 
who  was  putting  private  selffish  Inter- 
est  ahead  of  the  public  good. 

I  somehow  dare  to  hope  that  other 
voices  in  the  administration  will  be 
raised  during  the  next  90  days. 

Let  me  suggest  one  further  reason  why 
we  should  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  A  90-day  ex- 
tension would  give  the  administration 
one  last  chance  to  forward  to  this  Con- 
gress what  they  should  have  done  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — a  definitive  set  of  pro- 
posals whereby  we  can  frame  the  kind 
of  emergency  strike  legislation  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  this  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  and  maybe  if  they  do  that, 
and  if  these  parties  fall  during  the  next 
90  days  to  come  to  an  agreement,  I  will 
take  an  entirely  different  position  in  the 
well  of  this  House.  I  will  suggest  that 
imder  the  terms  and  under  the  frame- 
work of  a  general  statute — not  an  ad 
hoc  statute — but  a  general  statute,  that 
if  they  have  failed,  if  they  have  failed  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  then  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  the  time  will  have  come  for 
this  Congress  to  act. 

I  beg  you  to  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  Impassioned 
speeches  of  my  dear  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!,  and 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
derson]. 

I  would  say  that  I  bow  to  no  man  in 
this  Chamber  in  having  supported  the 
fundamental  rights  of  organized  labor. 
For  many  years,  I  have  stood  in  the  well 
of  this  House  time  and  time  again,  when 
it  has  not  been  particularly  popular,  to 
support  and  to  work  for  what  I  consider 
the  legitimate  needs  and  demands  of  the 
great  labor  movement  in  our  country. 

As  I  read  what  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, it  is  a  proposal  to  maintain  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  not  to 
restrain  them,  but  to  maintain  them  for 
at  least  90  days.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
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ceeded  In  the  90-day  period,  it  provides 
for  a  2-year  period,  during  which  time 
the  parties  can  come  to  an  agreement, 
using  the  full  force  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Why  are  we  here?  We  are  here  because 
collective  bargaining  has  broken  down, 
not  because  we  are  trying  to  interfere 
'nith  collective  bargaining. 

Why  do  I  say  it  has  broken  down?  Does 
not  the  record  show  that  it  has  broken 
down? 

There  was  a  year  of  negotiation  imder 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  There  was  an 
Emergency  Board  appointed.  That  was 
the  first  Board.  That  is  a  pubhc  Board. 
Then  there  were  two  other  Boards  ap- 
pointed, the  Glnsburg  Board  and  the 
Fahy  Board.  Both  of  them  wrestled  and 
grappled  with  the  problem.  In  all  three 
instances  collective  bargaining  failed  to 
work. 

Congress  said,  twice  In  that  period,  let 
us  let  collective  bargaining  do  the  job.  so 
we  came  in  with  a  20-day  extension — 
we  all  remember  that — and  then  we 
came  back  again  with  a  45-day  exten- 
sion— and  we  all  remember  that. 

Now.  if  I  read  the  proposal  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Florida,  what  it 
really  says  In  essence  is  that  there  will 
be  Just  another  90-day  resolution,  be- 
cause It  takes  from  the  heart  of  this 
resolution  the  procedures  which  would 
go  into  effect  in  the  event  the  collective 
bargaining  falls  to  operate  within  the 
next  90-day  period. 

But  my  friends,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida, what  will  happen  in  my  hiunble 
judgment  Is  that  in  place  of  this  being 
a  spur  to  collective  bargaining,  it  will  be 
a  spur  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  and  then 
we  will  be  right  where  we  are  this  after- 
no<xi,  after  2  days  of  debate,  after  two 
extensions,  after  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  after  all  the 
amendments  which  have  been  voted  on 
here  today. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  let  us  face  it  now.  If  we  do  not 
face  it  today,  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  come 
September  we  will  be  back,  and  we  will 
have  the  same  issues,  the  identical  Issues, 
and  we  will  have  to  establish  some  kind 
of  machinery. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois hopefully  that  we  will  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  be  able  to  establish  the  legisla- 
tive machinery  and  the  legal  machinery 
to  deal  with  crises  in  these  public  utility 
Industries. 

This  afternoon  we  are  confronted  with 
an  emergency.  The  suggestion  of  my 
dear  friend  from  Florida  would  not  solve 
it.  It  will  simply  put  it  off,  to  come  back 
another  day.  rather  than  to  do  what  is 
required  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  45  days  ago  I 
stepped  mto  the  well  of  this  House  to 
oppose  an  extension. 

I  step  here  today  to  support  it,  as  the 
only  desirable  alternative  remaining  be- 
fore this  House,  in  my  judgment. 


We  are  here  because  one  party  to  this 
dispute  has  from  the  beginning  wanted 
compulsory  arbitration.  If  we  accept  this 
amendment  at  this  time  we  will  make 
very  clear  the  strength  and  determina- 
tion of  this  House  that  we  want  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining  to  work. 

If  the  Pepper  amendment  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  collective  bargaining,  then  the 
administration  proposal  also  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  collective  bargaining,  because 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  Pepper 
amendment  strikes  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. It  strikes  section  5.  TTie  proce- 
dures up  to  that  point  are  identical. 

Then  we  would  get  a  report  back.  Per- 
haps in  the  meantime,  in  this  additional 
moment,  we  could  act  to  secure  a  more 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  type 
of  problem. 

I  am  at  the  point  where  I  have  ex- 
plored over  the  past  several  months  vir- 
tually every  type  of  proposal  that  could 
be  conceived  of.  I  know  the  House  has 
been  patient,  and  I  know  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  spent  many  hours  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  ideal  solution. 

Now  the  solution  seems  to  be  only  time 
to  continue  to  seek  and,  as  I  say,  after 
this  experience,  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively the  determination  of  this  body  that 
collective  bargaining  will  work. 

At  the  same  time,  the  security  of  the 
Nation  is  not  Imperiled.  Vital  services 
continue. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  give  the  administra- 
tion time  In  which  to  come  forward  with 
the  kind  of  permanent  strike  settlement 
proposals  we  have  all  been  hoping  they 
would  present  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  give  to  the  admin- 
istration time,  and  it  would  give  to  this 
Congress  the  opportunity,  if  it  must  take 
the  initiative,  to  do  its  job,  for  It  is  also 
our  responsibility  as  much  as  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  more  so. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  hope  at  this  point  we 
will  be  able  to  close  debate  and  vote  on 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
support  of  it  and  will  not  speak  any 
longer  on  it,  but  I  think  It  gives  us  an 
alternative  where  we  can  perhape  make 
this  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Can  we  move  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  that  debate  be  closed  at  this 
point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  on  the  amended 
section  and  the  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  this  whole  matter?  On  October  19, 
roughly  8  months  ago,  the  mediation 
process  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 


began..  On  January  6  it  terminated.  No 
results.  On  January  28  Emergency  Board 
No.  169  appointed  by  the  President  be- 
gan to  work.  On  March  10  Emervency 
Board  No.  169  made  its  report  and  eame 
to  an  end.  From  October  19  to  January 
6  tlie  mediation  process  worked  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Prom  January 
28  to  March  10  Emergency  Board  169 
appointed  by  the  Presld«it  operated. 
There  were  no  results  in  either  case. 
From  April  14  to  April  23  the  Fahy  panel 
operated.  No  results.  Then  we  extended 
it  for  some  40  days.  First  I  believe  we 
extended  it  for  20  days  and  then  40  days 
to  June  19. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  spir- 
itually, morally,  may  I  say,  the  parties 
are  further  apart  today  In  their  own 
minds — they  are  further  apart  today 
than  they  were  on  October  19  when  they 
started  their  discussions. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  examined 
me  no  end  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  there 
was  not  any  chance  for  any  agreement. 
We  had  both  parties  before  us  in  the 
first  hour  of  our  executive  conunittee 
meeting  on  the  first  day.  We  had  there 
Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Ramsey,  who  repre- 
sented both  management  and  labor.  I 
asked  than,  "Are  you  deadlocked?"  And 
they  said,  "We  are  deadlocked."  Now,  if 
they  were  deadlocked  only  pennies  apart, 
that  would  be  different,  but  there  is  a 
difference  here  of  between  5  and  6V^  and 
20  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  admit  that  I  have 
had  nothing  of  more  importance  during 
the  last  6  weeks  exc^>t  this  problem 
pending  upon  my  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  think  the  pressures  have  been 
great  upon  them  on  both  sides — ^both 
labor  and  management:  and  I  know  who 
has  been  going  about  the  halls  and  who 
has  been  dropping  into  the  office  of 
everyone — if  the  Monbers  think  the 
pressiu-e  is  going  to  be  released  during 
the  next  90  days.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  that  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  mis- 
teJce  you  will  make  in  your  congressional 
career,  becaiise  pressm-es  are  going  to  be 
Increased  during  the  next  90  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  BCr.  Spkinger 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Uix.  Chairman,  the 
dlstlng\iished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  presented  the  very  clear  and  power- 
ful case  wl^  which  we  are  confronted 
today,  a  brefikdown  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  now 
pending  before  the  Ccmmilttee  of  t^e 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
proposes  to  restore  the  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  time  within  the  30- 
day  period,  constituting  90  days  during 
which  negotiations  have  been  tiJclng 
place,  a  settlement  made  at  any  time 
afterward,  within  the  2-year  period  and 
the  parties  get  together  and  negotiate 
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and  make  a  settlemeot,  tben  the  opera- 
tion Of  tblB  ^QixA  resolution  having  been 
cpAotad  Into  IftfT  win  be  InoperaUe. 

ICr.  Chfttiman,  for  ua  to  simply  extend 
this  law  for  another  90  days — and  that  is 
all  the  Pepper  amendment  ia — is  simply 
poB^xmlng  the  day  of  reckonlzi^. 

Mr.  QutlEman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  not  laced  up  to  our  responsibility 
unless  we  defeat  the  pending  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  SE>RlNOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Sf^^er  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  Intend  to  con- 
sume the  full  5  minutes  allocated  to  me 
under  my  pro  foima  motion. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out 
that  If  this  amendment  prevails  we.  in 
effect,  will  be  doing  precisely  what  we 
did  on  April  11  when  we  extended  the 
time  30  days;  we  will  be  doing  precisely 
what  we  did  on  May  1, 1967,  when  we  ex- 
tended the  time  27  days;  we  will  be  do- 
ing, more  voluminously  in  words  and 
phrases,  what  we  did  in  a  very  simple 
resolution  on  those  two  previous  occa- 
sions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  here 
for  the  purpose  of  going  through  this 
legislative  experience  again  later  this 
year.  All  of  us  will  be  here.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  Is  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  about  which  I  have  heard  from 
anyone  which  indicates  that  the  90 
days — which  will  represent  an  extension 
of  47  days— will  result  hi  the  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  this 
step  represented  by  the  Pepper  amend- 
ment with  our  eyes  wide  open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Psppkk]  is  ap- 
proved, let  us  understand  the  net  result. 
I  caution  you  that  you  will  be  right  back 
here  within  a  period  of  90  days,  going 
through  the  same  process.  I  think  fur- 
ther delay  will  be  most  unwise. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap^  the 
amendmmt  is  defeated. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield? 

IiCr.  DINOELU  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  FtTwr]. 

Mr.  PliYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pefpii]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment because  I  feel  that  it  is  and  does 
represent  a  most  reasonable  approach. 
It  Is  the  most  reasonable  approach  which 
has  yet  been  made  to  resolving  this  grave 
and  serious  nationwide  inoUem,  a  prob- 
lem which  could  result  in  a  strike  and  a 
tieup  of  the  Nation's  rail  tranmortatlon 
at  1  minute  past  midnight  on  Monday 
next. 

In  reqwnse  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  ^Ititingiilshed  ranking  minority 


member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  for  whom 
I  have  the  utmost  respect,  he  refers  to 
the  19th  of  July,  the  l$th  of  August,  and 
the  19th  of  Septembet".  and  says,  hope- 
fully, that  we  wUl  be  at  our  homes  by 
that  time. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  that  if  we  can  avert 
a  nationwide  rail  strike  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, then  I  am  willing  to  stay  here 
until  the  leaves  fall  oS  the  trees  and  the 
snow  covers  the  ground.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  mean- 
ingful hope  that  there  will  be  a  volimtary 
solution  and  settlement  of  this  labor  dis- 
pute which  exists  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  unions  involved  in  this 
present  situation,  this  present  labor 
dispute. 

To  pass  this  bin  without  the  pending 
amendment  can  be  compared  to  giving 
a  patient  with  a  bad  cold  an  overdose  of 
arsenic.  It  might  cure  the  cold,  but  it 
would  kill  the  patient  In  the  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  adopt  the  Pepper 
amendment,  we  might  both  cure  the  cold 
and  save  the  patient. 

I  believe  that  as  the  temperament  and 
the  temper  of  the  House,  as  demon- 
strated here  today,  becomes  known  to  all 
parties  to  this  dispute,  to  management 
and  to  labor  alike,  they  will  come  to  a 
meaningful  solution  to  this  dispute  be- 
tween now  and  the  90-day  period  which 
is  called  for  in  the  Pepper  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  ItJii.  Pep- 
pkb]  does  is  to  delete  section  5  to  main- 
tain the  present  Injunctive  status  in  ef- 
fect for  90  or  91  more  (fays,  during  which 
time  I  believe  that  reasonable  men — rea- 
sonable men  of  good  will — can  get  to- 
gether and  prevent  the  onslaught  of  the 
destructive  and  devastating  strike  which 
confronts  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  alter- 
natives in  addition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Pepper  amendment.  Let  us  see  what 
those  three  alternatives  are: 

The  first  would  be  a  nationwide  strike, 
devastating  and  crippling  to  our  whole 
national  economy.  That  course  of  action 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  unacceptable 
and  intolerable 

The  next  course  of  aetion  would  be  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  seize  and  operate 
the  railroad  network  of  this  country. 
This  would  be  inefficient,  oostiy,  possibly 
dangerous,  and  180*  away  from  om- 
concepts  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 
It  could  iwssibly  resiilt  in  permanent  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads,  other  pub- 
lic ntittties,  and  other  major  industries. 
To  me,  this  course  appears  to  be  totally 
unacceptable  and  intolerable  and  only 
slightly  less  offensive  than  a  nationwide 
strike. 

A  third  course  of  action  would  be  the 
enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
559,  which  the  rejection  of  the  Pepper 
amendment  will  unquestionably  mean 
since  it  is  identical  in  form  and  sub- 
stance with  a  similar  Un  passed  by  the 
other  body.  The  only  things  that  I  can 
think  of  which  appear  to  me  to  be  worse 
than  House  Joint  Resolution  559  In  its 
present  form  are  a  nationwide  strike  or 
seizure  of  all  railroads. 


This  leaves  as  the  only  acceptable 
course,  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 559  as  amended  by  the  pending 
amendment 

1  believe  the  only  reasonable  solution 
which  this  House  has  before  it  today 
which  can  be  promptly  and  properly 
acted  upon,  is  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  let  the 
voloe  of  reason  be  heard  In  bona  fide  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  parties 
to  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  I  certainly  take  no 
pleasure  in  opposing  the  committee  posi- 
tion of  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  which  brings  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  served  on  this  commit- 
tee for  the  first  7  years  of  my  congres- 
sional service,  and  for  it  and  its  members, 
I  have  the  highest  and  most  affectionate 
regard  and  respect. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
I  shall  probably  vote  for  the  bill  in  Its 
present  luiamended  form.  I  think  that 
no  other  substantive  amendment  has 
a  chance  of  adoption. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  so  improve  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  that  the  House  will  pass  It 
with  the  amendment  overwhelmingly, 
perhaps  with  near  unanimity,  and  with- 
out a  record  vote.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  will  be  a  good  example  of 
the  House  responsibly  working  Ita  will 
to  Improve  pending  legislation  during 
full  and  open  debate  and  in  accordance 
with  sound  practices,  rules,  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  will  be  a 
reasonable  and  an  honorable  solution, 
and  one  with  which  this  Nation  can  live 
and  live  in  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  able  and  very  courteous  Chairman 
for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order,  and  aiwloglze 
to  the  Committee  for  doing  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apol- 
ogize to  the  membership  for  interrupting 
the  orderly  procedure  of  debate  on  this 
important  bill,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  Jus- 
tified in  doing  so  in  order  that  not  only 
the  membership  generally,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  affected,  may 
have  ample  and  appropriate  notice  of  a 
hearing  which  we  propose  to  conduct  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  important  as  the 
current  bill  under  consideration  is.  there 
is  another  matter  of  even  greater  im- 
portance on  which  this  Congress  should 
act.  I  refer  to  a  substantial  number  of 
bills  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
curbing  of  certain  unlawful  and  most 
unfortunate  riots  which  are  currentiy, 
and  have  for  some  time  In  the  past  in- 
fested the  Nati(»i.  These  are  the  riots 
which  are  instigated  by  persons  outside 
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the  State  who  have  used  Interstate  f  acill- 
ities  to  bring  about  planned  chaos.  Many 
of  these  riots  are  scheduled  and  an- 
nounced In  advance,  and  they  are  result- 
ing not  only  in  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, but  in  the  loss  of  lives. 

Last  year  when  the  coimtry  suffered 
a  rash  of  these  riots,  this  House — by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  389  to  25 — adopted 
the  so-called  Cramer  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967,  which.  If  prop- 
erly administered,  would  have  put  a  stop 
to  this  wave  of  crime.  That  civil  rights 
bill,  with  the  antiriot  amendment,  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

This  year  there  have  been  more  than 
90  similar  antiriot  bills  introduced  In  the 
House.  A  number  of  them  have  been 
pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  they  were  referred,  for  some  6 
months  with  no  action  being  taken  by 
that  committee. 

Over  100  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  would,  If  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  bring  this  subject 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  house  is 
threatened  with  conflagration  by  these 
disorderly  and  unwarranted  actions.  The 
situation  is  dally  growing  worse,  with 
riots  occurring  or  threatened  all  over  the 
Nation  from  Florida  to  Ohio. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  some  action. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  seriously 
and  Justifiably  alarmed.  They  are  en- 
titled to  some  relief  from  threatened 
anarchy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  notice  is 
now  given  that  on  Tuesday.  Jime  27, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  conduct 
hearings  on  these  over  100  resolutions 
pending  before  it  to  take  this  matter 
directly  to  the  fioor  for  some  remedial 
action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
chairman  yielding  to  me.  I  commend  the 
chairman  on  the  position  being  taken 
here  today  on  this  extremely  important 
legislation  pending  before  the  Congress. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  be  present  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  27,  to  hear  any  Members 
who  wish  to  testify  on  the  measures 
pending  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Members  on  the  majority  side 
will  also  be  present  and  that  this  matter 
may  be  thoroughly  considered.  Some  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  on  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  conclude  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FrudelL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota   [Mr. 

QUIE]. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plan  to 
siujport  the  Pepper  amendment.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  is  the  way  we  can 
avert  a  national  railroad  strike  and  at 
the  same  time  not  get  Into  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  is  dangerous  to  our 
basic  freedom  of  voluntary  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
derlying much  of  the  debate  today  and 
yesterday  has  been  the  fear  or  the  as- 
sumption that  unless  this  legislation  con- 
tains elements  of  compulsion,  there  will 
be  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  our  country  a  railway  strike. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  Pepper  amendment  on 
the  assimiption  and  with  the  faith  that 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  will  act  as 
free,  responsible,  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans and  come  to  an  agreement  during 
the  next  90  days.  Both  sides  are  by  now 
fully  advised  and  duly  warned  as  to  the 
prospects  of  compulsory  arbitration 
and/'or  seizure  if  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
disputants  themselves  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  their  country,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  all  who  have  labored  to  develop 
and  defend  free  collective  bargaining. 
I  believe  they  will  recognize  and  fulfill 
their  responslblUtles,  but  if  we  err,  let  it 
be  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  not  of 
compulsion.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
amendment.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
With  faith  in  free  men.  I  shall  so  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  recognize 
that  90  days  is  not  a  long  time,  but  when 
one  is  about  to  be  executed,  it  is  worth 
considering.  Many  of  us  are  opposed  to 
compulsion,  whether  it  be  in  farm  pro- 
grams, open  housing,  or  right-to-work 
laws,  so-called  compulsory  unionism. 
I  very  much  dislike  voting  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  therefore,  strongly 
support  the  Pepper  amendment  and  lu-ge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  siip- 
port  the  Pepper  amendment.  I  object 
most  strongly  to  the  tone  of  futility  and 
frustration  that  has  been  expressed  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
I  think  that  with  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Board,  in  accordance  with  this 
amendment  and  under  the  legislation, 
there  will  be  opportunity  again  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  by  free  collective 
bargaining  achieve  a  result  that  will  per- 
mit the  parties  to  get  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SkubitzI. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Pepper  amendment.  If  it 
is  adopted.  I  shall  support  the  bill. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
opposed  the  effort  to  strike  14(b)  from 
the    Taft-HarUey    Act    because    I    felt 


strongly  that  no  man  should  be  forced 
to  join  a  union  against  his  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  collective  bargaining 
is  to  be  preserved,  then  labor's  right  to 
strike  must  also  be  preserved.  But,  I 
hasten  to  add,  this  right  is  not  an  in- 
alienable right — it  is  not  superior  to  the 
collective  rights  of  all  the  people  when 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  welfare  is 
endangered.  I  opposed  the  seizure  pro- 
posal that  has  been  submitted  to  this 
body  but,  here  again,  if  the  national 
interest  demanded  such  action,  I  would 
support  it. 

By  this  amendment,  a  strike  is  averted 
for  90  days.  Labor  and  management 
have  one  more  chance  to  resolve  their 
differences  with  these  additions:  A 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  to  help 
mediate  the  dispute.  If  an  agreement  is 
not  reached  in  30  days,  then  the  Board 
shall  hold  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
i^osals  and  submit  its  determination  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  this  action.  If  Con- 
gress must  convene  90  days  hence  be- 
cause the  parties  have  not  acted,  I.  for 
one.  am  willing  to  do  so.  But  I  think 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  this  body 
to  let  the  parties  resolve  the  issues — 
which  in  this  instance  is  wages. 

However.  If  this  amendment  fails, 
then  I  shall  support  the  committee  bill 
because  I  feel  a  strike  at  this  time  would 
endanger  our  national  security.  The  na- 
tional interest  of  this  country  demands 
that  there  must  not  be  a  strike.  Nothing 
must  be  done  by  labor  or  management 
to  hamper  or  Interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  goods  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  and, 
accordingly.  I  support  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  will  delete  section  5  from 
the  bill. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
parties  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions.  To  im- 
pose compulsory  arbitration  on  the  rail- 
way unions  and  the  railway  management 
would  do  a  disservice  to  all  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  would  do  violence  to 
the  entire  institution  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

With  the  elimination  of  section  5  from 
this  bill  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  have  90  days  within  which 
to  present  some  general  legislation  to 
meet  critical  labor  disputes  such  as  the 
threatened  railway  strike.  Appropriate 
general  legislation  is  a  far  preferable 
method  of  resolving  national  strikes 
which  affect  the  public  interest.  I  hope 
that  general  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered and  finally  acted  u]3on  within 
the  next  90  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lecog- 
nizes  the  genUeman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  genUeman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure,  from  the  reaction  we  see,  that  the 
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amendment  will  probably  be  adopted. 
But  let  me  say  this  in  all  humility  and 
honesty  to  my  friends.  If  you  had  been 
with  the  committee  and  had  wrestled 
wtth  this  problem,  you  would  not  have 
as  much  hope  and  faith  as  you  have 
today.  In  striking  out  section  5,  you  are 
striking  out  the  very  thing  which  will 
force  these  parties  to  get  together  in 
90  days.  If  you  strike  It  out,  they  will 
not  get  together  in  90  days. 

We  believe  in  collective  bargaining. 
All  of  us  are  against  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. Under  this  Joint  resolution,  you 
would  put  the  parties  In  dispute  on  the 
line.  You  would  say,  "If  you  believe  in 
the  matter  of  collective  bargaining,  if 
you  are  against  compulsory  arbitration, 
then  you  have  It  within  your  power  to 
settle  within  90  days,  and  this  compul- 
sory arbitration  feature  will  never  be 
triggered  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
559.'" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlaea  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Sattevikld]. 

Mr.  SATTERPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have 
stated.  I  still  have  hope  that  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  the  parties 
will  get  together.  I  would  like  to  remind 
this  House  that  our  committee  heard  the 
witnesses  and  parties  to  this  dispute,  and 
based  upon  their  testimony  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  back  here  within 
90  days  with  similar  legislation,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  possibility 
that  a  settlement  will  be  arrived  at  if 
this  amendment  is  passed. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  vote 
for  this  amendment,  we  are  taking  the 
easy  way  out.  This  dispute  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  over  a  year.  We  have  given 
two  extensions  of  time.  They  have  not 
eome  to  agreement.  Any  fiulher  exten- 
sion is  going  to  make  the  situation  worse. 
I  say  the  time  has  come  for  this  Con- 
gress to  say  to  both  management  and 
labor:  "You  are  not  bigger  than  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Nation  and  you  must  try  to 
reach  some  type  of  agreement."  They 
have  not  done  so,  and  they  will  not  do  so. 
We  have  labored  long  and  hard  and 
there  has  been  no  decision.  I  say  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  take  some 
kind  of  action,  and  the  public  patience 
is  running  thin. 

The  CHAIRBifAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Florida     [Mr. 

ROGEBSl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  would  sense  the  mood  of  the 
House  in  postponing  a  decision  on  this 
matter.  I  do  think  we  should  consider,  in 
making  this  decision,  that  we  are  in  effect 
postponing  a  pay  raise  as  well.  The  so- 
lution to  this  problem  is  being  postponed. 
It  has  been  going  for  a  year,  and  they 
have  been  doing  without  the  Increased 
pay  for  a  year.  This  postpones  it  for  an- 
other 3  months. 

I  believe  we  should  think  seriously 
whether  this  decision  should  be  made  at 
this  time  or  whether  we  should  go  ahead, 
as  the  committee  has  proposed,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  make  a  decision  to 
get  them  to  negotiate  on  a  collective- 
bargaining  basis,  to  proceed  as  suggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jakxak], 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  one  last  opportunity  to  express  a 
firm  personal  conviction  that  the  very 
best  and  fairest  chance  we  have  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  is  through  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Joint  Resolution  559,  me- 
diation to  finality. 

It  has  been  a  long  dispute.  It  has  been 
worked  on  for  a  long  time.  We  need  to 
measure  m?  to  the  chaDenge  that  is  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

TTie  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pepper  and 
Mr.  Prikdel. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were — yeas  189,  noes 
105. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Stc.  5.  The  provisloas  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  lO  of  the  Hallway  Labor  Act 
(4S  XT  .B.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
Uw.  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  10:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  nlnety-flrrt  day 
after  enactment  of  thla  rtsolutlon  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  In  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28,  1967. 

coicicrFrEc  aicutdment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  «,  line  2.  strike  out  "10.01"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "12:01". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  many 
meml)ers  of  this  Committee  had  their 
feeling  on  the  railroad  arbitration  bill 
reflected  in  the  eloquent  remarks  made 
yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  clock  has  struck  13,  and  once 
again  this  body  is  being  asked  to  react 
to  an  Immediate  crisis,  a  crisis  which  is 
the  end  result  of  a  series  of  procrastina- 
tions, by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  by  the 
parties  to  this  dispute.  I  have  yet  to  see 
truly  wise  and  prudent  actions  adopted 
by  the  legislative  branch  when  It  oper- 
ates under  the  "blackjack"  of  an  ap- 
proaching calamity.  We  improvise,  we 
rationalize,  and  we  eulogize,  and  then 
we  go  ahead  and  act  after  time  and  cir- 
cumstance have  removed  all  our  other 
options. 

I  predict  that  no  one  will  be  happy 
with  this  legislation,  not  the  railroads, 
not  labor,  and  not  the  American  people. 
Members  of  Congress  who  vote  for  this 
measure,  and— after  study,  hearings,  de- 
bate, and  reading  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  reluctantly  expect  to  be  among 
them,  will  have  to  live  with  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  in  so  doing  they  may  have 
struck  a  mortal  blow  to  the  concept  of 
collective  bargaining.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  oppose  this  measure,  may  feel 


that  they  have  saved  collective  bargain- 
ing but  only  at  the  expense  of  a  national 
transportation  disaster,  and  worse  yet- 
at  the  expense  of  sons  and  brothers  iii 
Vietnam  whose  lifeline  extends  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  railroad  tracks 
across  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  has  had  more  than  his 
share  of  disagreements  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  I  am  constrained 
to  admit  that  I  agree  with  his  appraisal 
of  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  transportation 
strike  upon  our  defense  needs.  It  would 
certainly  be  disastrous.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am 
privy  to  the  daily  tons  of  high  explosives 
alone,  transshipped  across  the  United 
States  and  Pacific  to  our  men.  Union 
officials  may  challenge  this  claim,  but 
were  they  in  our  positions  would  they  be 
willing  to  take  the  gamble?  I  thhik  not 
But  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  dilemma  in 
which  the  Committee  finds  Itself  today, 
reflects  dismally  upon  the  executive 
branch. 

Today  it  calls  upon  us  to  prevent  a 
threatened  breakdown  of  our  transporta- 
tion system.  But,  this  is  not  Just  some 
Johnny-come-lately  threat,  it  is  a  threat 
which  has  been  years  in  the  making,  it 
was  even  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  each  of  the  past  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress.  He  appointed  a  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  emergency  strike 
legislation,  but  he  then  apparently  waited 
for  a  consensus  on  something  which  sure- 
ly the  most  illiterate  could  see  was  be- 
yond consensus.  What  a  tragic  opium 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  public  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  word  "consensus." 
He  who  would  wait  for  aU  parties  to  a 
dispute  to  reach  consensus  on  a  truly 
fundamental  difference  will  find  himself 
waiting  forever,  and  the  demands  of  the 
moment  do  not  allow  us  that  luxury. 

I  take  no  Joy  in  stating  that  I  expect 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  only  because  the 
sands  of  time  have  run  out.  But  I  also 
say  that  it  establishes  a  precedent  which 
is  dangerous  for  all — ^for  management, 
for  labor,  and  for  the  public. 

It  may  be  a  case  of  "closing  the  bam 
door  after  the  mule  has  been  stolen,"  lor 
new  legislation  in  the  labor  relations 
field,  but  there  are  many  more  barn 
doors  that  are  open,  and  the  President 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  the  promis- 
sory note  he  gave  us  last  January  is  due, 
in  fact  overdue,  and  that  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  specific  proposals  to 
this  Congress  Just  as  we  will  then  have  a 
responsibility  to  act  on,  or  amend  them. 

AMSNDMENT     OTTtHTD     BT     MR8.     BtTLLrVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mrs.  Sullwan  :  Add 
at  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec  7.  The  Special  Board  established  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution  sh.-ll 
also  have  and  exercise,  with  respect  to  any 
labor  dispute  to  which  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  Company  Is  a  party  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  any  strike  now  In  effect,  the 
same  powers  and  duties  set  forth  in  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Joint  resolution.  In  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  and  duties  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  Special  Board  shall  use.  in 
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lieu  of  the  prc^osals  of  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel,  the  recommendations  of  Emer- 
gency Board  Niunber  157  as  contained  In  Its 
report  of  December  23,  1963  with  respect  to 
disputes  covered  by  said  report  and  shall  ex- 
tend the  principles  underlying  said  recom- 
mendations to  the  other  disputes  covered  by 
this  section.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Board  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  operate  and  take  effect  In  accord- 
ance with  section  S  of  thla  Joint  resolution." 

Mr.  FRIEDEIj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  tunendment. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  the  longest  railroad  strike  to  his- 
tory? Have  we  forgotten  at>out  it?  What 
about  a  situation  where  the  railroad  has 
not  only  refused  to  bargain  but  has 
locked  out  its  employees?  This  resolu- 
tion fails  to  include  one  of  the  worst 
labor  disputes  in  the  United  States  in- 
volving one  of  the  most  arrogant  manip- 
ulators of  great  wealth  in  this  country. 
My  amendment  would  correct  this  defi- 
ciency by  including  the  disputes  on  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  under  House 
Joint  Resolution  559. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  offers  a  shock- 
ing example  of  bad  labor  relations.  The 
strike  there  has  been  going  on  since  Jan- 
uary 23,  1963.  Two  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Boards  recommended  settlement 
terms — which    were    accepted    by    the 
unions   and   rejected   by   management. 
Repeatedly  the  highest  Government  of- 
ficials, includmg  the  late  President  K«i- 
nedy    and    the    Florida    delegation    in 
Congress,  urged  voluntary  arbitration  of 
this    Florida    East   Coast    dispute.    The 
unions  each  time  accepted;  the  manage- 
ment each  time  refused.  This  strike  began 
on  the  part  of  the  nonoperatlng  unions, 
but   it   now    tocludes   all    the    railway 
unions.  The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
Is  now  operated  <m  a  partial  basis  by 
strikebreakers.  This  railroad  forms  part 
of  a  billion  dollar  financial-industrial 
empire  known  as  the  Du  Pont  Estate, 
whose  dominant  figure,  Mr.  Edward  Ball, 
clearly  has  no  IntentlMi  of  settling  the 
FEC  dispute.  If  we  are  going  to  take  away 
the  right  to  strike  <rf  the  railroad  shop- 
men, then  Justice  calls  for  endmg  Mr. 
Edward  Ball's  right  to  lock  out  his  union 
railroad  employees — because  that  is  what 
this  Florida  East  Coast  situation  has 
turned  into. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  I  have  cited, 
the  Florida  East  Coast  dispute — unless 
it  is  ended — runs  the  risk  of  Interrupting 
the  essential  flow  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion m  mverstate  commerce.  This  is  apt 
to  occur  through  picketing  by  FEC 
strikers  of  tlie  yards,  sh(H)8,  and  tracks 
of  connecting  railroads  that  interchange 
freight  traffic  with  the  FEC.  Such  picket- 
ing was  enjoined  at  first  by  the  Federal 
courts.  But  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  a  decision  which  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld,  has  ruled  that  such  Federal 
injunctions  are  illegal.  A  Florida  State 
court  injunction  is  now  outstanding 
against  such  picketing,  but  that  injunc- 
tion is  being  appealed.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  prejudge  the  case,  it  is  certainly 
quite  possible  that  this  State  injunction 
will  be  ruled  invalid  shortly  on  the  basis 
that  Federal  law  is  paramount  in  this 
kind  of  peaceful  labor  dispute. 

I  want  to  stress  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 559  as  it  now  stands  contains 
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nothing  to  prevent  this  kind  of  spread- 
ing out  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  dis- 
pute. My  amendment  would  remedy  that 
lack  in  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  to  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway.  The  Special  Board  cre- 
ated by  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
would  be  given  the  same  powers  and 
duties  in  connection  with  the  disputes 
that  have  created  strikes  on  the  FEC  as 
in  the  national  shop  craft  dispute.  In  the 
Florida  East  Coast  situation,  the  Spe- 
cial Board  would  use  the  findings  and 
principles  of  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  157— which  recommended  settle- 
ment terms  for  the  original  FEC  strike — 
in  the  same  way  as  it  uses  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fahy  Mediation  Panel 
in  the  national  shop  craft  dispute. 

In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  we  were  subjected  to  a  real  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  disregard  for  the 
public  Interest  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Ball.  He  can  truly  be  said  to  be  In 
the  mold  of  another  railroad  tycoon  who 
said  "The  public  l>e  damned." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  an  act 
of  simple  Justice.  It  would  also  avert  the 
very  real  danger  that  the  Florida  East 
Coast  dispute  may  spread  and  disrupt 
essential  transportation  service.  I  hope 
and  trtist  that  my  amendment  will  meet 
with  overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sm.LivAN]  is  not  germane  to  the 
Joint  resolution  now  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  559)  deals  with  a  nationwide 
railroad  dispute  with  the  shop  craft  un- 
ions. However,  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Suixivan] 
deals  with  a  single  dispute  involving  one 
railroad  and  slII  of  its  employees,  not 
Just  the  shop  craft  union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  in- 
volves a  different  group  of  employees,  a 
different  railroad,  and  a  different  dis- 
pute from  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  distta- 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  wish 
to  be  heard  further  on  the  point  oi 
order? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to 
say  that  this  is  a  railroad  dispute.  It  has 
been  in  existence  since  1963  and  this 
railroad  does  haul  or  carry  freight  and 
passengers  in  mterstate  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  makes  a  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  Is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  and  to  consult  the 
precedents  as  well.  The  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  559)  is  aimed  at  one  specific 
controversy  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  amendment  posed  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri    [Itlrs.  8Tn.Li- 


VAN]  relates  to  a  difTerent  controversy 
involving  different  classifications  of 
unions  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Feiedkl]. 

The  amendment  therefore  is  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  resolution  (H  J.  Res. 
559).  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  being  forced 
to  consider  a  bill  under  pressure  of  a 
last-minute  emergency  is  the  worst  sit- 
uation that  can  face  any  lawmaking 
body.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  faces  this 
Committee  today  when  it  votes  on  the 
administration's  railroad  labor  dispute 
legislation. 

In  the  President's  1966  state  of  the 
Union  message  given  on  January  12,  he 
promised  that  legislation  to  deal  with 
labor  crises  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  He  also  aniwimced  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  Presidential  task  force 
to  deal  with  the  prolJlem.  However,  to 
date,  the  task  force  has  made  no  report, 
the  President  has  failed  to  forward  any 
recommendations,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  testified  that  the  promised 
legislation  may  never  even  he  submitted. 
ThanJcs  to  administration  vacillation 
and  indecision,  the  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  choice  that  is  really  not  a  choice  at  all. 
The  essence  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal before  the  Congress  today  is  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  is  a  definite 
threat  to  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  prospect  of  the  crippling  of 
our  war  effort,  great  damage  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  the  general  national 
chaos  that  would  result  from  a  nation- 
wide rail  strike. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  today  has 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  or  against 
national  chaos  is  certainly  a  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  quality  of  our  present 
national  leadership. 

The  Pepper  amendment  does  put  off 
the  ultimate  decision  for  90  days,  but  at 
the  end  of  90  days  we  win  face  the  same 
problem  unless  the  swimlnlstratlon  or 
House  leadership  proposes  a  real 
solution. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  national  Interest  takes  many  forms 
and  in  some  instances  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  individual  parts.  So  here  to- 
day, with  its  threatened  impact  on  this 
Nation's  commitments,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam, but  throughout  the  world,  the  rail- 
road crisis  does  in  truth  involve  the  na- 
tional interest.  And,  on  ihe  basis  of  the 
best  evidence  before  us,  that  national 
interest  demands  at  this  time  there  be  no 
cessation  of  railroad  operations. 

But  the  national  interest  is  made  up 
of  parts,  and  those  parts  are  often  criti- 
cally important.  So  it  Is  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  my  State  of  Oregon  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  national  Interest.  And 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Oregon — 
heavily  dependent  on  our  forest  products 
industry  and  badly  hurt  during  the  last 
year  and  one-half  by  high-interest  rates, 
tight  money,  and  a  nationwide  home- 
buUdlng  slump — cannot  stand  a  cessa- 
tion of  railroad  operations  at  this  time. 
There  are  mills  whose  operations  are  on 
a  day-to-day  bEisis,  to  which  railroads  are 
absolutely  essential  and  which  win  be  out 
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of  operatdon — possibly  permanently — if 
the  iBllroads  cease  to  operate.  The  loss 
of  Jobs,  the  general  injury  to  the  economy 
of  Oregon  and  ino6t  particularly  within 
the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon,  are  blows 
which  my  State  Is  poorly  equipped  to 
stand. 

There  may  well  be  others  here  who 
are  in  positions  similar  to  mine — ^who 
have  perishable  crops  or  other  products 
which  must  roll  on  the  rails.  There  are 
areas  involved  where  a  failure  to  keep 
the  railroads  operating  wtU  mean  not 
simply  discomfort,  not  simply  hardship, 
but  disaster. 

There  are  serious  drawbacks  to  this 
bill  as  it  appears  before  us  for  vote. 
But  it  gives  us  hope  that  our  economy 
and  our  own  effort  will  not  suffer  disas- 
ter; that  the  parties  will  succeed  in 
reaching  agreement  dining  the  addition- 
al breathing  spell;  that  the  President 
will  fulfill  his  pledge  to  suggest  perma- 
nent legislation  in  this  field.  If  he  does 
not  do  so,  we  of  the  Congress  should  move 
forward  on  our  own. 

With  all  its  drawbacks,  this  is  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  approved  here  to- 
night 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  one  important  point  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  resolution 
before  us — it  is  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
current  railroad  dispute  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  far  more  Important  than  the 
Interests  of  management  or  labor. 

Clearly,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  sustain  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike — a  short  strike,  a  partial  strike,  or 
any  kind  of  strike.  Our  defense  effort,  our 
great  urban  centers  and  our  whole  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  maintenance  of  rail 
service.  That  Is  how  the  public  Interest 
ia  defined. 

A  railroad  strike  is  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  inconvenience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  coal,  which  travels 
almost  totally  by  rail,  reaching  the  points 
where  it  is  used  to  produce  electric  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  chlorine,  again  travel- 
ing mostly  by  rail,  reaching  those  places 
where  It  Is  used  to  purify  the  water  sup- 
plies of  our  great  cities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tanks,  guns,  and  am- 
munition, all  vitally  needed  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  reaching  the  ports  for  ship- 
ment to  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural products  reaching  ports  for  ship- 
ment to  foreign  natifms— nations  who  de- 
pend heavily  on  receiving  those  products. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  sustaining  the  high 
level  of  employment  which  we  have 
achieved.  A  strike  would  have  a  spread- 
ing effect  on  factories  and  industries 
which  would  have  to  shut  down  for  lack 
of  raw  materials  and  bulk  commodities. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  maintaining  our  postal 
service.  The  Post  Office  would  be  forced 
to  refuse  all  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
clan  mall,  including  parcel  post,  moving 
more  than  150  miles  from  origin. 

The  question,  then.  Is  what  do  you  do 
to  prevent  such  a  crippling  strike?  Do 
you  Junk  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess and  impoae  a  hurried  settlement? 
Do  you  seize  the  railroads  In  an  un- 
warranted intervention  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Into  private  industry?  Do  you  put 
the  Ccmgieas  In  the  business  of  setting 
wage  rates? 


Or  do  you  continue  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  build  upon  the  sub- 
stantial agreements  that  have  already 
been  reached,  and  guarantee  continued 
rail  service?  This  Is  the  course  that  must 
be  taken.  The  proposals  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  before  us  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  are  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  run  out  of  alternatives.  We  have 
run  out  of  time. 

We  have  211,500  miles  of  railroads  that 
carry  738  billion  ton-miles  of  freight  in  a 
single  year  to  over  50,000  communities. 
We  are  not  so  rich  and  powerful  a  nation 
as  to  ignore  the  importance  of  those 
figures. 

In  1963,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimated  that  a  rail  strike  of  a 
single  month's  duration  would  produce 
a  decline  in  our  gross  national  product  of 
over  13  percent — nearly  four  times  the 
quarter-to-quarter  drop  in  GNP  dur- 
ing our  greatest  postwar  recession  in 
1957-58.  Even  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth  cannot  afford  that. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  ton -miles  of 
Defense  Department  freight  moves  by 
rail — the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
cannot  afford  to  interrupt  that  flow. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  seizure  of  the  railroads. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  deny  the  labor- 
ing man  the  right  to  strike. 

This  is  the  time  to  extend  once  again 
to  both  management  and  labor  in  this 
dispute,  an  opportimity  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences with  free  and  open  collective 
bargaining. 

I  strongly  urge  the  piwsage  of  the 
Pepper  amendment  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to,  and  shall  vote  against,  the 
administration's  proposal  and  any  simi- 
lar effort  to  take  away  from  labor  its 
right  to  strike. 

I  have  followed  vety  carefully  the 
course  of  this  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers and  the  nonoperating  unions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  not  been  any  genu- 
ine effort  made  by  the  railroads  to  ar- 
rive at  a  settlement  in  this  dispute.  There 
has  not  been  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  carriers,  at 
any  time,  to  sit  down  and  honestly  en- 
gage in  the  genuine  give  and  take  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  This  is  how  I  read 
the  record. 

Allow  me  to  cite  an  example  from 
that  record.  Last  March,  during  the  30- 
day  period  following  the  submission  of 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board,  the  chief  management  negoti- 
ator, Mr.  J.  E.  Wolfe,  informed  the  nego- 
tiators for  the  unions  that  if  they  would 
make  him  a  serious  settlement  proposal 
he  would  give  it  "profound"  considera- 
tion. The  unions  responded  with  an  offer 
which,  among  other  matters,  scaled  down 
their  original  request  for  a  20-percent 
general  pay  increase  to  one  for  7  percent. 

This  proposal  was  made  on  March  29. 
The  railroads  "considered,"  all  right. 
They  considered  the  proposal  for  5  min- 
utes and  rejected  it.  This  was  their  "pro- 
found" consideration. 

Management  did,  however,  promise  a 
counterproposal.  But  it  was  not  made  at 
the  next  meeting  or  tha  next.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  actual  counterpro- 


posal has  yet  been  made,  at  least  none 
which  Is  on  record.  The  unions  cut  their 
demand  from  20  percent  to  7  percent  to 
BMz  percent.  The  railroad  would  not 
budge  from  their  original  position  of  5 
percent. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  railroads 
are  stalling,  hoping,  believing,  expecting, 
that,  as  a  rail  strike  will  not  be  allowed, 
they  have  only  to  hold  back  and  have 
Congress  intervene  and  force  a  settle- 
ment. 

They  can  look  to  a  considerable  bodv 
of  precedent.  We  intervened  for  them  in 
1963.  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  that  intervention  turned  out.  The 
carriers  had  hoped  to  get  an  agreement 
which  woiild  permit  some  5,000  to  7,000 
firemen  to  be  discharged.  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  allowed  some  17.000 
to  be  fired. 

We  all  remember,  too.  I  fear,  the  1946 
strike  emergency.  We  remember,  too, 
that  it  was  settled,  and  without  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief.  We 
have  heard  repeatedly  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  collective  bargaining. 
Then  we  have  heard  it  said  that  strikes 
on  the  railroads  are  intolerable.  By  now 
it  should  be  clear  to  this  sort  of  double- 
talk  leads  only  to  an  abdication  of  bar- 
gaining responsibility  by  whichever 
party  to  the  bargaining  that  fancies  it 
will  be  the  gainer  if  governmental  inter- 
vention takes  place. 

One  slogan  must  be  dropped.  If  we 
abandon  hope  of  collective  bargaining 
and  insist  only  that  a  strike  cannot  be 
tolerated,  our  course  is  clear.  Let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  what 
Congress  did  in  1916.  Then  a  railroad 
strike  threatened  under  world  conditions 
when  our  intervention  in  a  war  seemed 
likely.  President  Wilson  and  Congress  re- 
sponded by  passage  of  the  Adamson 
Act — a  dictated  settlement  along  lines 
which  had  been  previously  accepted  by 
the  unions  and  rejected  by  the  carriers. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  represent  our  railroads  to 
this  settlement.  They  need  not  assume 
that  if  they  force  matters  to  a  showdown 
they  will  like  what  Congress  does  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  This  is  not  1916,  but 
neither  is  it  1963. 

The  other  alternative  for  Congress  Ls 
to  refuse  to  intervene,  to  tell  both  parties 
that  they  must  reach  a  settlement,  and  to 
assist  them  in  every  way  possible  to  do  so. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  parties 
to  another  dispute.  In  1941,  when  Amer- 
ica knew  it  was  on  the  road  to  war,  and 
was  straining  every  effort  to  arm  its  allies 
and  to  rearm  itself,  a  rail  strike  was 
threatened.  The  issues,  as  today,  con- 
cerned wages  and  vacations.  This  strike 
was  settled  by  an  Emergency  Board, 
which,  after  its  original  recommenda- 
tions, based  on  the  record  made  at  its 
hearings,  were  rejected,  then  proceeded 
to  mediate  the  dispute  and  obtained  a 
settlement.  The  employees  received  a 
substantial  wage  increase  and  paid  vaca- 
tions. The  carriers  were  subsequently 
allowed  a  rate  adjustment  to  offset,  in 
part,  their  increased  costs. 

If  I  were  sitting  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  had  a  choice  of  making  con- 
cessions and  reaching  a  settlement  as  In 
1941  or  having  one  dictated  to  me  by  the 
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Congress  m  in  1916. 1  would  asar.  again, 
"there  is  no  substitute  for  coUeetlTB  bar- 
gaining," and.  this  time,  prove  it,  by  en- 
gaging In  such  twxgainlng. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  there  is  no  room  In 
America  for  eompulsoiy  arbltratton 
which  is  tantamount  to  slave  labor.  We 
in  America  pride  ourselTes  on  our  free 
trade  labor  unions  and  genuine  collective 
bargaining.  I  am  voting  against  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  in  <vder  to  pre- 
serve these  cholshed  American  Ideals. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  above  aU  else,  as  we  consider 
this  resolution  before  us  today,  I  hope 
that  we  will  profit  by  i>ast  experience. 
Congress  took  the  road  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration In  a  railrocul  labor  dispute  back 
in  1063.  I  warned  against  that  course  at 
the  time.  We  have  now  had  nearly  4 
years  of  experience  under  that  1963  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law,  and  it  has  not 
worked  farlly.  It  has  not  worked  Justly, 
and  it  has  not  settled  that  railroad  work 
rules  dispute.  That  1963  dispute  may 
well  return  to  haimt  us  here  in  Congress 
again — as  I  shall  explain  in  a  minute. 
The  only  real  solution  for  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  in  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy lies  in  collective  bargaining  and 
freely  negotiated  settlements.  Let  us  em- 
phasize tiiat  point.  Let  us  look  at  this 
resolutlcm  before  us  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dangers  of  a  national 
railroad  strike  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  this  resolution  would 
help  or  hurt  o^ective  bargaining  and 
the  prospect  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

What  is  the  substance  of  this  resolu- 
tion? It  is  another  action  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  can  be  called  "mediation 
to  fliudity."  But  the  fact  is  that  under 
this  resolution  a  new  Special  Board — a 
Qovemment  board— Is  given  the  power, 
after  00  days,  to  Impose  on  the  parties 
its  own  decision  about  wages  and  terms 
of  work.  That  is  compulsion.  It  is  the 
very  opiXMdte  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  resolution  gives  the  parties  the 
right  to  make  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  supersede  the  Special 
Board  procedure.  But  how  much  does 
this  mean?  In  practical  terms,  it  means 
nothing.  Back  in  1963,  Congress  gave 
the  two  sides  the  same  right — or  thought 
it  did.  But  as  soon  as  Congress  i>assed 
that  1963  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
collective  bargaining  in  that  dispute 
ceased,  on  the  two  Issues  that  Congress 
put  under  compulsion. 

I  voted  against  that  resolution  In  1963. 
At  that  time  I  made  for  the  Recced  the 
following  statement: 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvaitla.  Both  sides  of 
tills  rallrood  dispute  have  been  In  to  see  me 
In  my  office,  and  not  a  few  of  them.  My  ad- 
vice to  each  one  la,  go  back  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. Oome  up  with  a  good  contract 
a^eement,  aa  you  should,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railroad  business  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labor  movement  of  this  coun- 
try. Management  and  labor  ahoiUd  run  the 
U.S.  railroads,  not  the  U.S.  OoTernment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that  this 
la  a  very  unusual  thing  where  railroad  man- 
agement and  the  owners  In  this  country  are 
not  only  sitting  on  the  lap  of  OoTemment, 
but  they  are  jumping  on  it.  Where  U  thU 
industry,  this  free  enterprise  that  has  said, 
"Let  me  handle  management  affairs  without 
aovemment  Interference,  and  keep  big  gov- 
ernment out"?  Where  U  this  brave  new  world 


of  free  enterprise  which  Is  always  «omlxig 
la  here  and  aaylng  to  nte,  "Jhoct,  do  not 
put  iBore  oontrola  on  us"?  Here  In  the  rail- 
road dispute,  we  have  mdustry  Itsetf  comtog 
in  and  addng  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

May  I  point  out  farther  that  the  mattaod  of 
enforcement  ot  this  partleular  resolution  la 
by  force.  This  Is  return  to  the  old  Injunction 
procedures  without  q)ecUlcaUy  saying  It. 
Hie  administration  must  now  oome  to  in- 
junction by  force  and  by  court  order.  We 
people  In  the  steel  industry  and  In  the  coal 
mining  areas  of  this  country  know  what  rule 
by  injunction  was.  We  have  advanced  beyond 
that  In  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  defeat  this  resolution,  because  first,  it  Is 
ex  post  facto;  secondly.  It  Is  rule  by  Injunc- 
tion; and  thirdly,  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  setting  the  terms  of  agreement  and  em- 
ployment by  Oovemment  action  which  Is  s 
completely  new  departure  In  labor-manage- 
ment legislation  in  America. 

I  would  wnphaslwe  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
80-day  delay  provision  is  a  ooollng-cff  period 
only  and  does  not  settle  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  parties,  as  this  legislation  does. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  did  not  settle  or  terminate  the  dispute.  It 
simply  postp(mes  and  maintains  statiia  quo 
for  80  days.  I  empbaalse  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  postponed.  In  order  to  have  a  coollng-oS 
period.  This  proposed  legislation  makes  th« 
Taft-Hartley  Act  provisions  look  like  a  sum- 
mer tea  party.  This  legislation  not  only  pro- 
vides a  cooUng-oir  period,  not  for  80  days 
but  for  150  to  180  days,  and  cm  top  of  that, 
inxposes  for  a  years  the  word  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  everything  through  compulsory 
arbitration.  This  determines  who  shaU  be 
employed,  who  loses  his  Job,  and  can  easUy 
be  extended  to  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  It  Is  Impossible  and  imi>lauaible 
to  divide  up  collective  bargaining  so  that 
by  this  legislation  there  can  be  collective 
bargaining  on  one  part,  or  on  two  parts  or 
six  parte,  of  an  mdustrlal  dispute  such  as 
this,  and  then  have  forced  arbitration  on  two 
basic  proposals  In  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties, with  the  arbitration  board  decisions 
binding  on  both  parties.  My  experience  In 
collective  bargaining  has  been  as  attorney 
repreaentlng  both  management  and  labor 
and  as  a  small  employer.  I  have  70  or  80 
employees  on  6  newspc^pers  who  are  rep- 
resented by  their  chosen  umon.  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  we  have  our  arguments.  I 
have  had  big  disagreements  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  employees.  We  have 
worked  out  aU  problems  by  collective  bar- 
gammg  and  voluntary  agreement.  I  like  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures  and  oppose 
this  resolution  which  substitutes,  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  freedom  of  contzsct. 
compulsory  arbitration  and  imposition  of 
settlement  on  the  parties  by  Oovemment 
force  and  action.  This  is  a  bad  precedent. 

Congress  should  make  these  people  go 
back  to  free  collective  bargaining,  the  in- 
dustry must  get  over  this  attitude  of  sitting 
on  Its  hands  and  waiting  for  Congress  to  do 
■amethlng  and  rescue  them.  The  railroads 
must  be  run  by  people  in  the  railroad  Indus- 
try, and  they  will  be  better  and  more  ef- 
ficiently managed  and  run. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  should 
assume  the  authority  to  direct  the  terms  and 
procedures  which  mandatorily  prescribe  rules 
that  determine  the  provisions  contained  In 
a  labor-management  contract  large  or  smalL 
We  In  this  House  should  make  the  condi- 
tions which  encourage  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  best  that  can  be  worked  out. 
As  soon  as  this  House  takes  over  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  collective  bargaining  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
the  House  could  go  through  the  testi- 
mony relating  to  that  1963  law  at  tiie 
i-ecent  hearings  of  the  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
resolution  now  before  us.  I  wish  we  cooid 
all  read  the  testimony  <tf  the  preaklents 
of  the  two  imlone  most  afleeted  by  that 
law.  the  Locomotive  Ftremen  and  the 
Trainmen — testimony  that  was  under- 
scored. The  railroads  have  gone  through 
a  sorrowful  time  under  tiiat  IMS  law. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  remarka  in 
the  recent  hearings  by  Uj5.  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrts  about  the  1963 
law.  Secretary  Wirtz.  aa  you  know,  sup- 
ported that  earUer  resolotian.  There 
were  many  claims  at  that  time  that  the 
resolution  was  not  really  oompolaory  ar- 
bitration, that  the  resolutiaD  was  simply 
building  upon  the  collective  bargaining 
m  the  case.  Secretary  Wlrts  said  In  re- 
gard to  the  1963  law  in  his  testimony  of 
May  9,  1967,  before  Um  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  the 
1963  law  "turned  out  to  be  oompulsory 
arbitratton.  There  was  an  effort,  an 
honest  effort  made,  to  prevent  that  hap- 
pening because  the  Congress  wrote  Into 
that  law  that  the  Arbitration  Board  shall 
Incorporate  in  its  dedsian  any  matters 
on  which  it  finds  the  parties  were  in 
agreement,  shall  resolve  the  matters  on 
which  the  parties  were  not  in  agre^nent 
and  shall,  in  making  its  award,  give  due 
consideration  to  those  matters  on  which 
the  parties  were  in  tentative  agreement, 
and  to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas  of  di»- 
agreement  which  had  been  accomplished 
in  bargaining  and  mediation.  But  we  all 
know  that  it  developed — that  the  board 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  its  own 
framework  of  decision." 

That  Arbitration  Board  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  instructions  of  Con- 
gress. The  board  established  its  own 
"framework  of  decision."  And  tlie 
courts — bless  them— 4Q>beld  that  arbi- 
tration in  so  doing.  Secretary  Wirtz  said 
further  that  there  resulted  '^  lot  of  nu- 
gation,  some  of  which  is  still  pending.** 
Stin  pending — after  5  years  d  wtiat  was 
supposed  to  be,  under  the  law,  a  2-year 
arbitration.  Secretary  Wirts  summed  It 
up  as  an  "unfortunate  experience" — 
House  hearings,  pages  14-16. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  speaking  about  that  1963  c(Mn- 
pulsory  arbitration  law — a  law  he  came 
up  here  at  the  time  and  aeiced  the  Con- 
gress to  enact.  Now  the  administration 
is  up  here  again,  for  the  same  purpose, 
with  essentially  the  same  kind  of  tiill. 
In  another  railrocui  dispute.  One  such 
experience  ought  to  be  enough.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  parties  would  Qcdckly  set- 
tle this  dl^Hite  by  themselves.  And  Mat 
should  be  our  goal. 

I  am  glad  I  voted  against  ttie  1963  bill. 
Congress  should  realise  that  this  one 
experience  ought  to  be  enough.  How 
much  wm  be  left?  It  will  be  practically 
the  end  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
the  courage  not  to  pass  this  resolution 
designed  to  take  away  ebUective  bu*- 
galnlng  procedures  from  the  industry. 

My  position  Is  that  the  parties  shook! 
be  notified  to  bargain  oontlnuo^isly  imder 
coQeetlve  bargaining  procedures  and  to 
avert  ttie  strike  which  might  oocor  at 
midnight  on  Monday,  June  19.  We  In 
Congress  have  given  amide  extension  to 
the   parties    for   ooUective   bargaining. 
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Good  faith  requlree  good  collective  b»r- 
itsliiins. 

Oood  corporate  afid  good  union  man- 
ageAient  rcQulre  oontraet  provlslonB 
freely  Mrlred  at  through  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  tMuesr  than  the  heavy 
hand  of  Oovemment  In  effect  taking 
over  the  decisions  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, though  not  the  operations  at  this 
time. 

Tlie  U.S.  Congress  should  not  set  con- 
tractual terms  for  employment  except 
for  miniimim  wages  in  any  US.  Industry, 
ami  should  not  control  collective  bar- 
gatnlng  contracts  tliat  have  provisions 
goverolng  hours,  wages,  fringe  benefits, 
vacations,  insunuice  provisions,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  the  essence  of  successful 
corporate  management,  successful  imion 
endeavor,  and  the  operation  of  the  free 
enten^^ise  system. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  good 
conscience,  I  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
support  iixe  amendment  so  eloquently 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  eliminate  compulsory  arbitration 
from  the  resolution  before  us. 

Let  us  not  regard  this  amendment  as 
a  Bodution.  It  is,  in  fact,  and  in  short,  a 
provision  of  time  in  which  a  solution  to 
the  railway  labor  problem  before  the 
Nation  can  be  finally  developed. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
dming  this  debate,  that  if  the  Congress 
falls  to  act,  and  If  the  committee  bill  be- 
fore us  fails  to  pctfs.  the  Nation's  great 
arteries  of  commerce,  the  railroads,  will 
come  to  a  screeching  halt,  military  sup- 
plies will  be  dammed  up  and  our  boys  in 
Vietnam  undermined  for  lack  of  logistic 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  was  Flag  Day. 
In  this  Chamber  resounded  the  words  and 
music  of  patriotism  imprecedented.  The 
oerenumy  here  was  a  stem  reminder  of 
our  need  toi  national  purpose  and  unity 
of  effort,  "nie  question  Is,  Does  this  re- 
Qulranent  apidy  only  to  \is  in  this  Cham- 
ber or  does  it  apply  equally  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  work  for  the  rail- 
roads and  the  hundreds  In  their  manage- 
ment? 

I  cannot  for  one  minute  believe  that 
the  level  of  patriotism  of  the  railroad 
workers,  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  this  country  would 
allow  them  to  stand  on  principle  to  the 
extent  that  a  single  boy's  life  in  South- 
east Asia  would  be  Jeopardized  because 
of  a  failure  to  deliver  the  goods.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  too  much  to  lose  and  too 
little  to  gain  by  arbitrary  stubbornness 
which  could  tie  up  the  world's  greatest 
trannwrtation  system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  time  is 
needed  and  the  amendment  provided  it. 
In  ttie  Issues  that  separate  the  parties, 
there  Is  a  middle  ground  to  be  found  by 
probing  and  negotiation  and  not  Iqr  leg- 
islation or  arbitration.  I  supported  this 
amendment,  not  because  In  It  I  saw  the 
answer,  but  because  it  would  again  have 
given  men  of  good  faith  who  operate  our 
vast  railroad  network  and  men  of  equally 
good  faith  who  represent  Its  vital  skills 
a  new  c^wartunity  to  reflect  upon  the 
needs  of  tbelr  country  to  find  in  them- 
selves the  energy  to  pursue  the  search 
for  an  equitable  solution.  To  expect  them 
to  do  otherwlS3  in  these  times  would  in- 
deed be  downgrading  their  sense  of  re- 


sponsibility to  a  nation  of  which  they 
are  an  integral  part,  *  nation  to  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much  and  yes. 
a  nation  who  lias  given  unlimited  op- 
portunity and  unprecedented  success.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
2  days  of  debate  and  discussion  here  in 
the  House  on  House  Joint  Resolution  559 
have  not  changed  my  intention  of  again 
voting  against  this  sort  of  legislation. 
Admittedly,  there  are  oompelling  resisons 
for  this  legislation  but  I  am  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  once  again  Congress  is  being 
used  to  settle  a  strike  by  compulsory  ar- 
bitration in  a  crisis  atmosphere  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  under  Intense  adminis- 
tration pressure. 

In  addition,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  this  administration  has  not  yet  sub- 
mitted its  promised  reeommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  general  legislation  to 
meet  the  problem  of  strikes  that  affect 
the  national  interest  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free  reprcEentative  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  this  is  a  difficult  assign- 
ment, but  the  record  is  clear  that  an  ex- 
plicit promise  for  general  legislation  was 
made  by  the  President  right  here  in  this 
House  in  his  1966  state  of  the  Union 
message.  The  President  said  here  on 
January  12, 1966: 

And  I  also  intend  to  ksk  the  Congress  to 
oonalder  measurea  whlcli,  without  Improp- 
erly invading  state  and  locaJ  authority,  will 
enable  us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the 
national  interest. 

By  attempting  to  settle  this  strike  at 
the  last  minute,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and 
imder  pressure,  we  are  simply  putting  off 
the  day  when  we  will  face  up  to  our  real 
responsibilities  to  legfelate  generally  in 
this  critical  area. 

Poiu:  years  ago  we  enacted — then,  too, 
at  the  last  minute — work  rules  legisla- 
tion to  settle  a  railway  dispute.  The  is- 
sues involved  In  that  dispute  are  still  not 
settled,  and  more  congressional  action 
may  lie  needed.  This  points  up  the  fu- 
tility of  using  Congress  as  a  glorified  ar- 
bitration board.  This  i^  not  fair  to  labor, 
management,  or  the  public. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  BCr.  Chairman,  if 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  were  be- 
foi«  this  body  for  a  record  vote,  without 
amendment,  many  of  us  would  have  no 
recourse  but  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  appropriate  I  should  state  the 
reasons  why. 

One  of  the  foremost  objections  Is  that 
the  resolution  would  have  taken  away 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  no 
matter  how  many  denials  to  the  con- 
trary. The  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  559  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  compulsory  arbibration.  Let  us  look 
for  a  minute  at  some  of  the  other  things 
going  on  in  this  country  and  then  try  to 
understand  why  collective  bargaining 
should  be  the  first  freedom  limited  or 
restricted  as  a  casualty  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  We  have  had  the  "beatniks"  and 
"peaceniks"  who  have  laid  across  the 
railroad  tracks  to  stop  shipments  to  Viet- 
nam. We  have  had  the  flag  burners.  Also 
the  draft-card  burners.  For  some  strsmge 
reason  all  of  them  have  been  forgiven. 
Why  does  it  suddenly  become  an  injus- 
tice and  something  evil  for  worklngmen 


to  hold  out  for  a  rate  of  pay  they  believe 
they  deserve. 

In  all  of  the  debate  the  grave  urgency 
and  the  talk  of  a  national  emergency  is 
predicated  upon  the  movement  of  de- 
fense materials  to  Vietnam.  Railroad 
labor  offered  to  move  shipments  neces- 
sary to  the  military  effort  and  also  all 
shipments  necessary  to  the  public  health. 
It  is  hard  to  tmderstand  why  there  was  a 
flat  refusal  by  administration  spokesmen 
of  this  offer,  but  it  is  a  fact  the  offer  was 
rejected. 

Another  reason  I  cannot  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  559  without  amend- 
ments is  that  the  entire  penalty  is  placed 
against  the  raUroad  workers.  There  is 
no  comparable  penalty  of  any  kind 
against  railroad  management.  These 
railroad  corporations  will  benefit  by 
profit  from  the  labor  of  their  employees 
during  the  time  of  the  injunction  im- 
posed by  this  resolution.  We  have  all 
heard  the  expression  that  this  resolution 
will  mean  forced  labor.  True,  these 
workers  can  quit  their  Jobs,  but,  if  so, 
they  lose  their  seniority  and  retirement 
and  they  must  work  some  place  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  the  oratoiy  is 
silenced  and  all  of  the  use  of  rhetoric 
has  been  concluded  and  we  come  to  con- 
sider what  is  fair  and  equitable  and  the 
application  of  good  conscience,  if  the 
railroad  workers  are  denied  their  right 
to  strike  and  enjoined  and  restrained  In 
this  matter  then  certainly  equal  restraint 
should  be  placed  against  management. 

If  railroad  workers  are  forced  to  work 
for  wages  they  have  not  agreed  to  and 
have  no  recourse  but  to  lose  all  the  rights 
acquired  over  the  years  when  they  quit 
their  Jobs,  then  railroads  should  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  some  of  the  priv- 
ileges they  have  enjoyed  such  as  the 
right  to  abandon  service,  proposal  of 
mergers  or  to  apply  for  change  of  rates. 
AU  I  am  saying  is  both  sides  should  be 
treated  alike.  Some  restrictions  must  be 
placed  on  management  if  restrictions  are 
going  to  be  placed  upon  labor. 

For  the  Record,  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  I  supported  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 585  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  contem- 
plated evenhanded  pressure  on  both 
parties.  It  said  in  effect  that  Congress 
expects  labor  and  management  to  settle 
the  differences  by  collective  bargaining 
rather  than  by  ad  hoc  settlements.  After 
this  amendment  was  defeated.  I  sup- 
ported Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  611  which 
would  provide  the  granting  of  extraor- 
dinary power  to  the  President  to  order 
the  railroads  to  carry  defense  materials 
and  such  shipments  as  are  necessary  for 
the  national  health.  After  this  was  de- 
feated, I  supported  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment which  would  give  the  President  the 
option  of  invoking  either  so-called  seiz- 
ure provisions  or  other  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  559  because  I  felt 
the  President  should  be  given  the  respon- 
sibility to  detei-mine  the  choice  of  tools 
at  such  times  as  negotiations  broke  down 
rather  than  come  back  and  dump  this 
matter  again  in  the  lap  of  the  Congress 
at  the  last  minute  before  a  national  tie- 
up  is  about  to  occur.  Then  when  this 
amendment  was  defeated,  I  supported 
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the  Dingell  comparability  amendment, 
only  to  see  this  go  down  to  defeat. 
Finally  and  most  reluctantly,  I  supported 
the  Pepper  amendment  upon  the  faith 
and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
House  action  for  another  90  days  exten- 
sion to  permit  the  parties  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  iron  out  their  differences,  rather 
than  have  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration which  could  be  binding  until 

1969. 

Those  who  would  be  critical  say  there 
may  be  a  strike  at  midnight  Sunday.  I 
have  confidence  rail  labor  groups  will  not 
strike  as  long  as  this  matter  Is  hi  con- 
ference and  as  long  as  they  believe  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  House  and 
Senate  can  agree.  In  this  instance  the 
Senate  should  suid  must  recede  from  its 
position  and  concur  with  the  House. 

One  thing  more  should  be  put  hi  the 
Record.  Railroad  management  has 
found  time  or  consented  to  sit  down 
around  the  collective  bargaining  table 
for  only  6  hours  and  40  minutes  in  the 
past  2  years.  While  these  figures  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Association,  I  have  checked  tills  with 
members  of  our  Commerce  Committee 
and  they  tell  me  they  believe  it  is  ac- 
curate. Can  it  be  true  that  the  reason 
management  has  been  so  reluctant  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate,  is  because  of 
their  hope,  their  omission  to  engage  in 
collective  bso'gaining  would  force  Con- 
gress into  compulsory  arbitration? 

Maybe  it  is  more  true  that  some  be- 
lieve that  the  administration's  one-sided 
bill  has  caused  the  railroads  to  become 
confident  that  they  can  drop  every  ef- 
fort toward  settlement.  It  Is  my  opinion 
management  should  be  warned  against 
trying  this  sort  of  tiling.  The  other  body 
may  continue  on  their  course,  but  in  my 
opinion,  the  House  will  Insist  that  if 
restraints  and  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  labor,  some  equal  restrictions  be 
placed  against  management  to  serve  as 
a  source  of  motivation  for  the  parties  to 
commence  to  work  together  in  an  effort 
to  agree  between  themselves. 

Finally,  let  me  make  It  crystal  clear  for 
the  record,  railroad  labor  is  not  strike 
happy.  Out  of  42  national  negotiations 
launched  by  the  unions  in  the  past  15 
years,  40  of  these  42  have  been  settled 
without  a  crisis  reaching  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pros- 
pect of  compulsory  arbitration  is  re- 
pugnant to  a  vast  majority  of  this  body 
and  the  citizenry  of  our  country.  The 
strength  of  our  great  industrial  society, 
the  most  productive  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
vitality  of  our  labor  movement  and  the 
process  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

Successful  collective  bargaining  re- 
quires not  only  a  sense  of  responsiblUty 
on  the  part  of  management  and  labor  but 
also  a  recognition  by  them  of  the  public 
Interest.  When  this  critical  element  is 
overlooked  or  ignored  the  inevitable  re- 
sult is  a  weakening  of  economic  stability 
and  injury  to  the  public. 

In  situations  in  which  the  potential 
injury  to  the  pubUc  is  irreparable,  it  is 
fundamental  that  the  Government  in- 
tercede in  behalf  of  an  otherwise  voice- 
less citizenry. 

This  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us 


today,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  it  on  no 
less  authority  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  a  na- 
tionwide raUway  strike  would  cripple  our 
war  effort  and  damage  our  economy  in- 
calculably. We  are  told  that  the  con- 
tinued support  of  American  fighting 
forces  in  the  Far  East  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  our  domestic  raU  system.  Trans- 
portation experts  have  provided  impres- 
sive evidence  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
strike,  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  provide 
special  handling  of  defense  products  hi 
any  acceptable  volume. 

According  to  the  testimony  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  maximum 
divertible  amount  of  transfer  from  rail 
to  other  carriers  is  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  normal  rail  volume  and 
this  would  only  be  attainable  after  sev- 
eral weeks  of  extensive  adjustment.  Even 
if  efforts  were  made  to  continue  purely 
military  shipments  by  rail,  hijury  to  our 
Nation's  economy  would  soon  cause  budg- 
etary problems  so  serious  as  to  affect 
our  national  security. 

Because  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
a  shutdown  of  our  railroads  would  result 
in  untwceptable  injury  to  the  American 
public,  efforts  have  been  made  to  achieve 
a  legislative  solution  to  the  bargaining 
impasse.  The  bill  before  us,  passed  ear- 
ner this  week  hi  the  Senate,  is  hi  my 
view  an  awkward  and  inequitable 
mechanism  to  achieve  this  end.  It  pro- 
vides first  for  a  90-day  extension  of  the 
injunction  against  the  strike,  then  calls 
for  a  special  5-member  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  to  report  back  with  a 
determination  of  the  dispute  within  60 
days.  In  the  event  the  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  injunction,  then  the  Board's 
determinations  take  effect  and  conthiue 
until  the  parties  reach  agreement  or  un- 
til July  1.  1969,  whichever  comes  first. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  management  is  hi  an 
enormously  advantageous  rHjsition.  They 
can  await  the  findings  of  the  Special 
Board  and  then  decide  whether  the 
recommendations  are  to  their  advantage 
or  whether  It  Is  more  advantageous  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  labor. 

Should  the  Special  Board  recom- 
mendations be  favorable  in  their  eyes, 
they  could  forestall  further  bargaining 
and  accept  a  settlement  which  would 
freeze  the  Board's  findings  and  guar- 
antee 2  years  of  labor  peace. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railroad  employees  would 
obviously  be  very  different  from  that  of 
any  other  employees  in  private  industry 
and  they  would  be  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
t€ige.  Their  choice  would  simply  be  to  ac- 
cept the  Board's  demands  in  the  form  of 
a  labor  contract  or  face  the  imposition 
of  a  2-year  coverage  of  the  Board's 
findings. 

This  mechanism  which  purports  to  of- 
fer the  means  of  equitably  resolving  the 
areas  of  dispute  offers  options  to  man- 
agement wliich  simply  are  not  available 
to  labor. 

The  three  aims  of  legislation  in  this 
dispute  should  be  to  prevent  railway 
strikes  during  a  national  emergency,  to 


require  the  parties  to  bargain  collective- 
ly and  JUTlve  at  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  In  the  event  of  failure  to  set  a  help- 
ful rather  than  a  harmful  precedent. 

The  Senate  proposal  would  answer  the 
first  requirement  but  It  would  discourage 
negotiated  settlement  and  thus  set  a 
harmful  precedent.  The  proposed  sub- 
stitute. House  Joint  Resolution  585,  con- 
templates more  evenhanded  pressures 
on  both  parties  to  settle.  Further.  It 
would  provide  strong  evidaice  that  Con- 
gress expects  labor  and  management  in 
tills  critical  industry  to  settle  disputes 
by  collective  bargaining  and  not  tiold  out 
false  hopes  of  congressional  largesse. 

Quite  honestly.  I  feel  that  seizure  is 
an  extreme  recourse,  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  alx)ut  congressional  action 
freezing  employee  rates  while  leaving 
management's  prerogatives,  Including 
iiigher  profits,  untouched. 

Another  compeUing  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  sulistitute  Is  procedural  in 
nature.  If  the  House  adopts  legislation 
differing  from  the  Senate  version,  the 
matter  will  go  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference where  it  may  l>e  entirely  possible 
to  work  out  a  compromise  wliich  would 
impress  upon  management  a  prospective 
burden  short  of  seizure,  but  enough  of  a 
deterrent  to  encourage  them  to  bargain 
In  good  faith  to  settle  their  differences. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  regardless  of  its 
form  or  by  what  other  names  it  may 
be  disguised,  because  I  believe  it  weakens 
the  t>asic  responsiblUty  of  management 
and  labor  and  the  process  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I  will  continue  to  vote  for  amendments 
which  wlU  result  hi  equal  treatment  to 
the  parties  of  the  dispute  before  us. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Clialrman. 
I  am  going  to  support  responsible  legis- 
lation because  nearly  50.000  American 
men  are  fighting  a  grim  and  desperate 
war  10,000  miles  from  where  we  sit  today. 
These  men  surely  desire  the  full  support 
of  the  Nation  they  serve.  No  labor- 
management  dispute,  regardless  of  the 
Industry,  can  be  allowed  to  deprive  these 
men  of  the  continuous  flow  of  materiel 
and  suppUes  upon  which  their  Uvea  de- 
pend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  th6 
Committee  arises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chsdr 
Mr.  MttLS,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oi 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  559)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  511,  he 
reported  the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PICE:le.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Pepper  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 
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If  not.  the  C9ialr  will  put  them  en 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

"Hie  8PKAKKB.  The  C3erfc  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
Tote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  p*ge  4  hj  striking  out  Un«  35  and 
all  tbaX  foDowm  down  through  and  Including 
line  M  on  page  6,  and  renumber  the  >uc- 
oeedlBc  eectloaa  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  qaestlon  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annooneed  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  PICKIiE.  Mr.  j^^eaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

McmoN  TO  aacoiacTr 

Mr.  CDMNZNOHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recconmlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CDMNINOHAM.  I  am,  Mr. 
I^ieaker.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motioa  to  recommit. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  fcdiows: 

Mr.  CuMMiMuuAx  BOTee  to  recommit  the 
JolBt  rewalntloa  (HJ.  Bee.  669)  to  tlie  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coauneioe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
prevlooa  qiuestion  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reoommtt. 

■njerowas  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
tb«  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  refused. 

9o  the  motion  to  leoommlt  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passace  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJr.  Res.  559) 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table; 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Reeohitlon  511,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  to 
provide  for  the  setUement  of  the  labor 
diq>ute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certam  of  their  employees. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  res^tlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  m  follows: 

BJ.  R>8.  81 
Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  OonXerence  and  certain  of  their 
employees  reia^wented  by  tba  International 
AsMclatlon  of  Manhlnieti  and  Aerospace 
Workers;  Intemattonal  Brottaarhood  of 
BoUanaakMa.  Iron  Shlpbuuders,  Black- 
smiths, Wofrgm  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal 
Warken'  Intematlonal   Association;    Inter- 


natkmal  Brotherhood  of  Klectrlcai  Workers; 
Brotherhood  of  BAilway  Carman  of  America: 
International  Brothefbood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers  functioning  through  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department,  AtTi-CIO.  labor  orga- 
nizations, threatens  essential  transportation 
aerricea  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Emergency  Board  Numbered  16S 
(created  by  Ezecntlve  Order  11334.  January 
as,  1967,  33  VM.  1075)  tias  made  its  report; 
and 

Whereas,  under  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  Jor  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  extended  and  Implemented  by 
Public  Law  90-10  of  AprU  13,  1987,  a*  amend- 
ed, the  parties  have  not  succeeded  completely 
In  resolving  aU  of  their  differences  through 
the  proceaees  of  free  collective  bargaining; 
and 

Whereas  related  disputes  have  been  set- 
tled by  private  collective  bargaining  between 
the  carriers  and  other  organizations  rep- 
resenting approximately  three-quarters  of 
their  employees,  so  that  the  present  dispute 
represents  a  barrier  to  the  completion  of 
this  round  of  borgainlqg  in  this  indiutry; 
and 

Whereas  a  Special  Mediation  Panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-10  proposed  settlement  terms 
to  assist  the  parties  in  Implementation  of 
the  collective  bargaining  envisaged  in  the 
recommendations  of  Emergency  Board  Num- 
bered 189;  and 

Whereas  it  la  desirable  to  provide  proce- 
dure* for  the  orderly  culmination  of  this 
collective  bargaining  process;   and 

Whereas  the  national  interest,  including 
the  national  health  atul  defense,  requires 
that  transportation  services  essential  to  In- 
terstate commerce  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  llnda  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  la  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers:  Therefore  be  it 

Xeaolved  by  the  SanaU  and  House  of  Rtp- 
resenUtivea  of  the  UnitM  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembua.  That  there  U  hereby 
established  a  Special  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  ssslstlttg  the  parties  in  the  completion 
of  their  collective  bargaining  and  Xb»  res- 
olution of  the  remaining  lasues  In  dispute. 
The  Special  Board  shall  consist  of  Ave  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  the  President.  The  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  U  authorised  and 
directed  (1)  to  compezisate  the  members  of 
the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
each  day  together  with  accessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide 
sxKh  services  and  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  la  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution.  Por  the  purpose 
of  any  hearing  conducted  by  the  Special 
Board,  it  shall  have  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relat- 
ing to  the  attendance  and  examination  of 
wltneeses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  doctm^nts)  of  the  Pederal  Trade 
Oommlaslon  Act  of  September  28,  1914,  as 
amended  (16  UjBX!.  49,  GO). 

Sac.  a.  The  SpecUl  Board  shall  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  hsa  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
tbls  resolution,  the  Special  Board  shall  hold 
hearing  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  ^>e- 
dal  Mediation  Panel,  in  its  report  to  the 
President  of  April  23,  1967,  In  implementa- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  contem- 
plated in  the  recommendation  of  Emergency 
Board  Numbered  169,  to  determine  whether 
the  proposal  (1)  is  in  the  public  Interest, 
(2)  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protects 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4) 
fuUUi*  tbe  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  At  such  bearings  the  parties  shall  be 
accorded  a  full  opportunity  to  present  their 


positions   concerning   the   proposal    of   the 
Special  Mediation  Panel. 

Sic.  4.  The  SpecUl  Board  shall  make  its 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
Incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Me- 
diation Panel  with  such  modifications,  i( 
any,  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
(1)  be  in  the  public  interest,  (2)  achieve  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  collective  bargsUnlng  and  me- 
diation efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protect  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
determination  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
by  the  Board  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  period  specified  in  section  6,  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  shall  take 
effect  and  shaU  continue  In  effect  until  the 
parties  reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  is 
not  reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  January  1,  1967,  as  the  Board 
shaU  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Board's  determinaUon  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (including  the  preclusion  of  reson  to 
either  strike  or  lockout)  as  thovigh  arrived 
at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (46  UB.C.  161  et  seq.). 

(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Special  Board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  de- 
termination apply  to  the  Board  for  clarifica- 
tion of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
Issue  a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarlflcation.  Such  further  determination 
may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

(e)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  UB.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  imtU  13:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  In  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28, 1967. 

Mr.  FRIEDEIj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  and  to  in- 
sert the  language  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FuiDBL  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  claiue  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81  and  Insert  the  provtalona  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  669,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
as  follows: 

"That  there  is  hereby  established  a  Spe- 
cial Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
parties  In  the  completion  of  their  collective 
bargaining  and  the  resolution  of  the  remain- 
ing issues  in  dispute.  TTie  Special  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
President.  The  National  Mediation  Board  is 
authorised  and  directed  (1)  to  compensate 
the  members  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $100  per  each  day  together  with 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
and  (2)  to  provide  such  services  and  facil- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Board,  It  shall  have 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance 
and  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of 


the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1914,  as  amended   (15  U.S.C.  49, 

50). 

"Sec  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt 
by  mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
this  dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the 
collective  bargalrUng  process. 

"Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  the  8i>ecial  Board  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  In  its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  April  22,  1967,  in  implementation 
of  the  collective  bargaining  contemplated  in 
the  recommendations  of  Emergency  Board 
Numbered  169,  to  determine  whether  the 
proposal  (1)  is  in  the  public  interest,  (2)  Is 
a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  collective  bargaining  and  medi- 
ation efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protects  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfills 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  At 
such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  accorded 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  Its 
determination  by  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  and 
shall  incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  with  such  modifications,  if 
any,  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
(1)  be  in  the  public  Interest,  (2)  achieve  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  collective  bargaining  and  medi- 
ation efforts  in  this  case,  (3)  protect  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
determination  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
by  the  Board  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  160),  as  heretofore  extended  by 
law,  shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  ninety-first  day 
after  enactment  of  tbls  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute  referred  to  in  Executive 
Order  11324,  January  28,  1967." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  559)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


tee  on  Education  to  sit  for  a  hearing,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session  this  after- 
noon, because  we  are  trying  to  agree  on 
reporting  out  a  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  this  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ooodell]  on  your  side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  TO  SIT 
DURINQ  REMAINDER  OF  SESSION 
TODAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  remainder  of  the  session 
of  the  House  of  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  special  Subcommlt- 


LEGISLATTVE  PR(X}RAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  what  the 
schedule  or  program  is  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  possibly  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  will  of  course  meet 
tomorrow  but  we  will  put  over  the  leg- 
islative business  that  we  have  scheduled 
for  today  imtil  next  week. 

We  will  announce  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week  either  tomorrow  or 
Saturday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  tusk  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether  it 
is  contemplated  that  conferees  will  be 
appointed.  Undoubtedly,  a  conference 
will  be  held  on  the  legislation  which  was 
Just  passed,  but  of  course  we  do  not  know 
when  the  conferees  will  meet. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  until  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
House  joint  resolution,  as  passed,  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  be  In  a  position  to 
advise  the  Members.  If  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  the  House  amendment,  of 
course,  that  would  end  the  matter.  If  the 
Senate  should  disagree  and  ask  for  a 
conference,  I,  without  having  consulted 
with  the  Speaker,  would  think  that  the 
appointment  of  conferees  would  be  the 
next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  It  possible 
that  there  would  be  a  conference  report 
on  this  tomorrow  and /or  Saturday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  are  not 
ruling  out  the  possibility,  then,  of  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No ;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  the  only 
legislative  business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  the  only  legisla- 
tive business  that  we  plan  to  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week.  If  that  be- 
comes In  order. 
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STAR-CHAMBER  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  SMldress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
paper articles  which  I  shall  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  REConn  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  tell  the  story  of  a  series  of 
amazing  decisions  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  by  high  officials  of  that  Depart- 
ment In  the  attempt  to  fire  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  Chief  Security  Evaluator. 

The  Otepka  hearing  is  presently  being 
conducted  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
State  Department  and  behind  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  that  is  totally  unwarranted.  The 
exclusion  of  the  public  and  the  press  Is 
an  apparent  coverup  of  the  Illegal  and 
unauthorized  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping that  has  been  condoned  by  high 
State  Department  officials. 

Simple  justice  to  Otepka  demands 
that  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  be 
made  public.  It  also  demands  that  the 
doors  to  the  hearings  be  open  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  have  a  day- 
to-day  account  of  this  outrageous  affair. 

Simple  justice  also  demands  that  the 
State  Department  provide  Otepka  with 
the  recordings  and  transcripts  of  the  il- 
legally acquired  recordings  of  his — 
Otepka's — telephone  conversations.  As 
an  honorable  employee  of  this  Govern- 
ment he  Is  certainly  entitled  to  these  re- 
cordings and  transcripts  in  defending 
himself. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  a  time  when 
the  Johnson  administration  went  so  far 
out  of  its  way  to  make  records  of  wire- 
tapping available  to  Bobby  Baker,  James 
Hoffa.  and  Fred  B.  Black,  Jr. 

Otepka  is  fighting  to  save  his  job  and 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  Government 
personnel  system  is  at  stake  In  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 

articles  set  forth  In  detail  the  sordid 

story  of  the  persecution  of  Otto  Otepka : 

PuROB  OvEK  Secrecy  n*  Otepka  Case — Gross 

Calls   Action  ANOTHEa  "Injustice" 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington.  D.C,  June  11.  1967. — The 
State  Department  last  week  clamped  the 
tight  secrecy  of  a  national  security  classifi- 
cation on  the  Otto  F.  Otepka  personnel 
hearings  despite  the  fact  that  all  documents 
to  be  produced  at  the  hearings  have  been 
made  public. 

The  State  Department  action  has  already 
resulted  in  protests  from  Congress,  with  Rep- 
resentative John  M.  Ashbrook  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
declaring  that  this  "unfair"  treatment  of  an 
employee  by  the  "federal  juggernaut"  will 
discourage  responsible  and  competent  peo- 
ple in  government. 

CROSS   IS    SHOCKED 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep.,  la.)  ex- 
pressed his  "shock"  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  state  Dean  Rusk,  at  learning  that  a  State 
Department  hearing  officer  had  ruled  that  a 
transcript  of  the  Otepka  hearing  was  to  carry 
a  national  security  classification  of  "confi- 
dential." 

Gross  said  that  the  secret  hearings  con- 
stituted "an  outrageous  Injustice"  piled  upon 
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many  tnJuctlOM  In  Um  bundling  of  the 
OtepkA  matter. 

Orom  iteelared  that  be  b^lered  "an  open 
Ixeaitnc  wm»  aewiiiiiMl  a*  eaaentlal  to  baale 
tadrpUftnmtkmaocncf." 

The  aecncy  aettan  was  taken  at  the  re- 
queat  of  Irvine  Jaffe,  a  Jnstlce  Department 
Uwyer,  who  la  aenrlng  aa  lawyer  for  the  State 
Department  In  an  effort  to  Ore  Otepka.  chief 
■ecuilty  eraluator. 

Otepfca  and  hla  Ukwyer,  Roger  Robb,  have 
protaated  the  aecnrlty  claaalfloatlon,  but  were 
overruled  by  bearing  omoer  Bdward  Dragon. 


Otepka.  a  veteran  C^tU  Service  lawy«r  wltb 
more  ttwn  SS  yean  at  aenlarlty,  la  charged 
wltb  "laaubcrdlnatlon"  because  be  provided 
three  State  Department  doeumenta  to  a 
Senate  Invwtlgatliig  ■ubcoramlttee  to  prove 
that  be  had  given  truthful  testimony  rela- 
tive to  the  tiandltng  of  a  security  case. 

The  State  Department  contends  that 
Otepka  violated  a  State  Department  and 
executive  branch  order  by  falling  to  clear 
wltb  bis  B«q>arlar.  Jatiu  P.  ReUly,  before  giving 
tbe  documents  to  tbe  Senate  Internal  security 
counsel,  J.  Q.  Sourwlns. 

Otepka  and  his  counsel  contend  that  he 
was  reqiilred  to  produce  the  documents  to 
prove  be  was  telling  the  truth  and  that  It 
was  nnreasonaWe  to  expect  him  to  clear 
this  wltb  Bellly  because  those  dociunents 
proved  that  Bellly  had  given  imtrutbful 
testlBkony  und«r  oatb  relative  to  the  handling 
Of  tbe  security  case  In  question. 

There  was  a  national  aeourlty  classlflca- 
tlon  of  "confidential"  on  two  of  tbe  three 
documents  that  Otepka  gave  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subeotamlttae,  but  vlote- 
Uoa  of  seeimty  Is  not  an  Issue  sbuy  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  members  are  cleared  to 
receive  sccses  to  such  documents. 


Ko  LOHSB  nauK 

However,  the  secrecy  of  the  documents  is 
no  km^Br  an  Issue  because  the  Senate  sub- 
committee baa  reviewed  them,  judged  that 
no  security  problem  is  involved  and  has  pub- 
lished tbsm  In  a  report  released  to  tbe 
public  months  ago. 

Tbe  secrecy  was  Imposed  over  the  objec- 
tlona  of  Robb,  who  argued  that  his  client 
has  nothing  to  hide  and  that  be  wants  a  full 
open  hearing  so  the  public  can  see  tbe  kind 
of  eaae  tbfS  Stnte  Department  Is  trying  to 
make  for  firing  him. 

Jaffa  said  that  two  documents  with 
national  seciu^ty  classifications  will  be  In- 
troduced Into  the  evidence,  and  that  there- 
fore tbe  entire  transcript  should  be  classified. 

Robb  argued  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
conduct  an  open  bearing  on  all  other  mat- 
ters and  only  impose  aecrecy  on  the  two  docu- 
ments tbat  carry  a  seciu^ty  classification. 

Jaffa  also  coofirmsd  that  the  State  De- 
partment formally  has  dropped  10  of  13 
charges  that  were  placed  against  Otepka  by 
ReUly. 

The  10  charges  being  dropped  Involved  al- 
legation that  Otepka  had  mutilated  some 
classified  documents  found  in  his  bum  bag. 
Otepka  has  denied  these  charges,  has  con- 
tended that  those  cbarges  were  a  frame-up 
and  has  said  be  woxdd  teke  a  lie  detector  test 
If  BeUly  and  other  State  Department  supe- 
riors would  also  submit  to  a  lie  detector  test. 

"INSTTBOaOXIfATX    CHASOSS" 

The  three  cbarges  still  pending  against 
Otepka  are  allrgattons  tbat  be  was  "insub- 
ordinate" In  giving  three  documente  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  without  Informing  bis 
superior,  Reilly. 

Otepka  and  Robb  argue  that  Otepka  had 
a  responsibility  to  tell  the  truth  to  a  prop- 
erly authorized  conunlttee  of  Congress,  and 
to  produce  the  documents  to  prove  the  truth 
of  bis  statemente. 

Jaffe  told  Tbe  Register  tbat  he  does  not 


plan  to  can  Retlly  as  a  witness  and  that  ha  Is 
not  sure  that  Reilly  will  appear  as  requested 
to  be  questioned  by  Robb. 

Jaffe  also  told  The  Register  tbat  sines 
Reilly  U  no  longer  wlib  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment, he  cannot  assure  Otepka  that  Reilly 
win  appear  volimtarUy. 

RHLLT    WTTR    FCC 

"It  is  up  to  Reilly  to  determine  IX  be  wants 
to  testify,"  Jaffe  said.  "Be  is  now  an  employe 
of  another  agency  [The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCO)  ]  and  we  have  noti- 
fied tbat  agency  tbat  Mr.  Otepka  wants  RelUy 
as  a  witness." 

Otepka  and  Robb  have  contended  tbat  It  is 
vital  to  Otepka's  defense  tbat  he  be  permitted 
to  question  the  man  who  was  his  accuser  in 
the  first  instance.  In  oonnecUon  with  this, 
it  has  been  estebllshed  that  ReUly  and  two 
other  high  State  Department  oAclals  engaged 
In  an  effort  "to  get"  Otepka.  This  included 
general  harassment  and  Illegal  eavesdrop- 
p(ng,  wiretapping  and  surveUlance  of  his 
burn  bag  and  his  assocUitlons. 

ReUly,  and  two  of  bis  aides — David  Belisle 
and  Elmer  D.  Hill — denied  imder  oath  befcx-e 
the  Senate  subccmunlttse  that  they  had  ever 
engaged  In  wiretapping  on  Otepka  and  denied 
any  knowledge  that  this  had  been  done.  Later, 
they  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had 
known  of  tbe  wiretapping,  had  taken  part 
in  planning  it  and  bad  given  untruthful 
testimony  under  oath  about  it. 

A  spokesman  for  tbs  FCC  stated  that  ReUly 
probably  wlU  be  tied  up  in  the  television 
application  bearing  for  three  or  more  weeks 
and  tbat  it  Is  not  certain  that  he  will  be 
available  to  testify  in  tbe  Otepka  hearing. 

WssBWCTOK.  D.C.,  June  14,  1967.— The 
Stete  Department  Tuesday  was  ssked  to  pro- 
duce the  long  secret  raoording  obteined  by 
wiretapping  the  telephone  of  Otto  P.  Otepka, 
the  former  chief  security  evaluator  for  the 
Department. 

The  demand  for  the  wiretaps  was  made  by 
Roger  Robb,  lawyer  for  Otepka,  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  hearing  on  Secretery  Dean 
Rusk's  effort  to  fire  Otepka  for  giving  docu- 
mente to  a  Senate  investigating  subcommit- 
tee. 

Robb  laid  he  made  tbe  demands  In  the 
closed  hearing  before  State  Department 
bearing  ofllcer  Edward  Dragon,  and  argued 
that  "Justice"  to  Otepka  demands  that  the 
State  Department  make  avaUable  the  mys- 
terious wtretep  reoordlngs  that  were  admitted 
to  have  been  made  prior  to  the  time  ouster 
charges  were  started  against  Otepka. 

Robb  declared  that  "the  administration 
has  volunterlly  made  public  tbe  records  of 
eavesdropping  and  wiretepplng  involving 
such  persons  as  Pred  B.  Black,  Jr.,  (Robert 
G.)  Bobby  Baker  and  James  R.  Hoffa  even 
when  it  represented  the  possibility  of  up- 
setting a  criminal  case." 

"It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  should 
be  no  reluctance  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Stete 
Department  to  make  any  similar  records 
avaUable  to  Mr.  Otepka  when  he  is  fighUng 
to  save  his  Government  Job,"  Robb  said. 

Irving  Jaffe,  the  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  is  pressing  the  ouster  action 
against  Otepka,  Informed  Robb  that  he  is  not 
eertetn  that  tbe  recordings  of  the  wiretap 
still  exist.  At  Robb's  request,  Jaffa  said  that 
he  would  Inquire  to  detsrmlne  if  the  record- 
mgs  or  transcrlpte  still  exist  and  if  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  will  permit  them  to  be 
made  available. 

Robb  declared  tbat  there  Is  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee on  tbe  details  (tf  how  three  State  De- 
partment officials — John  ReUly,  David  Be- 
lisle and  Elmer  D.  HiU — planned  and  exe- 
cuted tbe  wiretapping  of  Otepka's  telephone 
as  a  part  of  a  "get  Otepka  drive"  that  bad 
the  approval  of  still  unnamed  superiors. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  recordings 


or  tbs  transcripts  of  such  recordings  should 
have  been  destroyed,"  Robb  said,  "if  they 
are  in  existence  they  sboiUd  be  given  to 
Otepka  so  we  can  determine  If  tbe  case 
against  Otepka  was  In  any  manner  based 
on  such  lUegal  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping." 

Tbe  Senate  internal  subcommittee  record 
shows  tbat  ReUly,  Belisle  and  HUl  Qnt  de- 
nied under  oath  tbat  there  had  been  any 
eavesdropping  or  recording  of  Otepka's  tele- 
phone conversations.  However,  faced  with 
evidence  tbat  they  were  not  truthful,  they 
sdmitted  tbat  they  bad  knowledge  of  the 
illegal  eavesdropping  and  tbat  Reilly  and  HUl 
bad  actually  taken  part  In  the  placing  of  the 
device  In  Otepka's  telephone. 

Tbe  last  known  record  of  the  recordings 
was  in  the  testimony  of  Hill  who  admitted 
tbat  be  had  custody  of  tbe  recordings,  had 
discussed  ttaem  witb  ReUIy  who  fo\md  them 
"very  Interesting."  He  said  that  at  Reilly* 
Instructions  he  bad  given  them  to  some  stiil 
unldentlfled  superior  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  ReUly,  Hill  and  BelUle  admitted 
giving  false  and  misleading  testimony  under 
oath  relative  to  tbe  wiretapping  of  Otepka, 
they  have  nevor  been  subjected  to  any  criti- 
cal comment  by  Rusk  or  other  high  state 
department  officials.  Belisle  U  still  In  the 
State  Department,  RelUy  resigned  but  was 
almost  immediately  employed  as  a  hearing 
officer  at  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  tbe  State  De- 
partment is  continuing  to  press  to  try  to 
firs  Otepka  for  "Insubordination"  for  dellv- 
erlng  two  documente  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  to  establish  the  truth 
relative  to  laxity  in  the  handling  of  certain 
security  cases  at  the  State  Department. 

Otepka  Is  In  the  witness  chair  In  the 
closed  bear'ngs.  The  secrecy  of  a  national 
security  classiflcation  has  been  placed  on 
the  record  by  the  State  Department  that  bars 
publication  of  the  details  of  his  story  on  his 
problems  with  security  under  the  Rusk 
regime. 

GRAND     COULEE     PROJECT    MUST 
NOT  GO  TO  RUSSIA 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonMnt  to  address  tbe  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
perturbed  to  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
considering  an  invitation  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  build  and  Install  giant  turbines 
and  generators  in  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In 
the  State  of  Washington. 

As  incredible  as  It  may  seem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  a  decision  was  reportedly 
urged  at  least  6  weeks  a«o  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  M  yet  announced  his  de- 
cision, it  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  re- 
ject the  State  Department  recommenda- 
tion as  both  preposterous  and  outrageous. 

However,  if  for  any  reason,  the  Presi- 
dent decides  to  allow  Soviet  bidding  on 
this  giant  project,  I  intend  to  introduce 
legislation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prevent  the  administration  from 
carrying  out  such  a  decision. 

According  to  the  documented  evidence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  Russia  first  expressed 
Interest  in  bidding  on  $340  million  In 
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heavy  electrical  equipment  for  the  pro- 
posed third  powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  in  my  State  last  March.  The  Soviet 
Interest  was  taken  under  advisement. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
presented  the  third  powerplant  proposal 
to  the  Congress  as  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  American  free  enterprise  to 
recaptiure  the  lead  over  Soviet  Russia  in 
building  big  power  equipment,  was  sup- 
posed to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
foreign  bidding  would  be  allowed. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  decision  was 
not  left  to  him.  Apparently,  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  collective  weight  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  White  House  itself,  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  as  finally  evolved, 
the  Soviets  would  be  allowed  to  submit 
bids.  The  plan  submitted  to  the  President 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  first  three  of  six 
giant  turbine-generator  sets  to  be  In- 
stalled at  the  dam  would  be  procured  tn 
the  United  States,  but  the  second  set  of 
three  turbine  generators  would  be  pro- 
cured from  the  "world  market." 

As  mother  of  a  boy  in  the  VS.  Marine 
Corps,  I  feel  it  is  preposterous  and 
shameful  that  the  administration  has  be- 
fore it  a  plan  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  furnish  electrical  equipment  for  this 
project  at  the  same  time  that  Soviet 
equipment  is  killing,  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 
Not  only  would  such  a  decision  lack  any 
sense  of  morality,  but  any  decision  to 
encourage  Communist  slave  labor  to  com- 
pete with  American  free  enterprise  would 
reek  of  sheer  economic  stupidity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13  I  wrote  to  the 
President  to  express  my  conviction  that 
If  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  successful 
bidder,  the  Communists  would  have  every 
political  gain  while  the  United  States 
would  have  everything  to  lose.  The  gains 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  political  prestige 
over  the  United  States  could  be  so  great 
as  to  entice  the  Soviet  Union  into  sub- 
mitting a  ridiculously  low  bid  at  sizable 
monetary  loss  to  them  in  order  to  secure 
such  advantage. 

Here  and  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
openly  and  publicly  reject  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  advisers  and  to  an- 
nounce that  all  six  of  the  turbine- 
generator  sets  to  be  Installed  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  will  be  built  by  American 
initiative  and  know-how,  and  the  Soviet 
Interest  in  this  project  is  flatly  rejected. 


COMMISSION     ON     OBSCENE     AND 
NOXIOUS  I.IATERIALS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  In  which  we  live  requires  the  ut- 
most development  of  our  mental  capa- 
bilities if  man  is  to  progress  as  he  should. 
For  our  Nation,  it  means  the  best  possible 
educational  development  of  our  citizens. 


As  we  all  know,  the  educational  process 
is  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Much  of  our  educa- 
tion is  acquired  outside  the  halls  of  our 
schools  and  a  good  portion  of  this  Is  in 
the  form  of  the  various  reading  matter 
that  we  come  in  contact  with. 

In  view  of  this,  it  Is  greatly  disturbing 
to  see  any  pornographic  literature  reach 
our  citizens,  let  alone  the  sea  of  filth 
that  Is  cast  before  their  eyes  today.  This 
obscenity  can  only  serve  to  distract  and 
mislead  our  citizens  and  deprive  them 
of  those  Intellectual  and  moral  pursuits 
that  enrich  all  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  whatever  we  can  to  foster  the 
educational  and  moral  development  of 
our  citizens  and  protect  them  as  best  we 
can  from  those  things  that  only  hinder 
this  development. 

Currently,  our  citizens  are  spending 
$1  billion  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
pornographic  materials.  Yes,  this  busi- 
ness grosses  |1  binion  a  year  and  every 
dollar  that  it  receives  contributes  to  its 
further  growth.  And  what  steps  have  we 
in  the  Congress  taken  to  curb  the  distri- 
bution of  obscene  literature?  What  have 
we  done  to  curtail  the  growth  of  this 
pernicious  business  that  gnaws  away  at 
the  moral  fibers  of  our  society?  The  fact 
that  it  still  remains  a  $1  billion  business 
answers  these  questions  most  poignantly. 

What  provokes  me  most  Is  that  our 
mail  system  is  used  as  a  primary  means 
of  distribution  for  this  business.  In  other 
words,  we  even  subsidize  Its  distribution 
into  our  homes  and  most  of  the  porno- 
graphic material  received  in  the  mall  is 
unsolicited. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Chief  Postal  Inspector,  Mr.  Henry  Mon- 
tague, told  the  committee  that  20  million 
pieces  of  unsolicited  direct-mail  adver- 
tising offering  material  In  the  "gray" 
area  of  obscenity  are  sent  through  the 
mall  each  year.  Mr.  Montague  stated: 

It  is  the  indiscriminate  mailing  of  such 
offensive  material  that  so  arouses  the  mall 
receiving  public.  The  operations  of  one  dealer 
alone  has  resulted  In  over  100.000  complaints 
to  the  Department  during  the  past  four 
years.  Some  persons  have  Individually  re- 
ceived as  many  as  thirty  lurid,  unsolicited 
advertisements   from   the   same  promoter. 

Just  the  other  day  one  of  my  constit- 
uents gave  me  a  direct-mail  advertise- 
ment sent  to  her  home  unsolicited.  It 
offered  a  number  of  obscene  publications 
that  could  be  ordered  by  mail,  any  one 
of  which  would  prove  most  detrimental 
to  the  children  residing  in  that  home. 
The  advertisement  itself  would  suflace  in 
leaving  an  ugly  mark  on  her  children. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  is  much  de- 
bate as  to  what  constitutes  obscenity  but 
very  little  has  been  said  as  to  what  can 
be  done  about  it  once  it  is  defined. 

Legislation  is  now  before  the  Congress 
that,  if  enacted,  can  lead  toward  an 
acceptable  definition  of  obscenity  and 
what  should  be  done  about  curbing  its 
distribution  in  these  United  States.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  Senator  Mundt's  bill 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
before  this  body  for  consideration. 


This  legislation  would  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  to  be  comprised  of 
20  persons  from  many  walks  of  life  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  t^e 
problems  associated  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  in  obscene  materials. 
These  people,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  include  among  others: 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  clergy; 
representatives  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Department  of  Justice,  book 
publishing  and  t>eriodical  industries,  and 
prominent  educators. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to: 

First,  explore  the  methods  of  «Hn- 
bating  the  traffic  in  obscene  and  noxious 
materials ; 

Second,  seek  the  means  of  Improving 
coordination  between  the  various  levels 
of  government  in  suppressing  such  traf- 
fic: 

Third,  endeavor  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  problem ; 

Fourth,  report  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  forms  of  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  combat  the  traffic 
in  obscene  and  noxious  material. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  oosponsor  this 
legislation  in  this  body  for,  while  it  may 
not  provide  all  the  answers.  It  never- 
theless provides  us  with  the  means  to 
these  vital  answers.  No  effectual  legis- 
lation has  been  adopted  in  the  past  which 
deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  insidious 
Industry  that  causes  such  moral  decay 
in  our  society.  The  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward gaining  an  effectual  program  to 
curb  the  distribution  of  pornographic 
material. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials. 

Par  too  much  time  has  passed  and  far 
too  many  minds  have  been  marred  to 
allow  any  further  delay  In  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem. 


THE     APPROPRIATIONS     BUSINESS, 
90TH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
several  of  the  underlying  authorization 
bills  will  not  be  ready  on  time,  the  re- 
porting schedule  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  Interrupted,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  appropriations 
business  In  the  House  Is  now  at  a  virtual 
standstill.  We  will  not  be  able  to  report 
another  appropriation  bill  xmtil  some- 
time after  the  first  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

On  yesterday,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the 
House,  summarizing  the  appropriation 
bills  to  date,  as  follows: 
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Hoi;bk  or  Refhkseittativxs, 
Cotaamat  on  Appbopkiations, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  14. 1967. 

Of  ap«cUa  Interest  to  all  members  (action 
on  tbe  appropriation  bills). 

Dkas  CoixxAGtTE :  I  thought  you  would  like 
a  brief  r^etim^  of  the  appropriations  business 
of  the  session,  supplementing  status  reports 
In  the  RxcoKO  of  yesterday  and  on  several 
earlier  occasions.  A  simplified  sximmary  table 
showing  the  total  amounts  is  also  being  sent 
to  you  today. 

Bouse  action  in  11  bills  to  date:  The  House 
has  considered  $126,888,000,000  of  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  at  this  session  In 
a  supplemental  bills  for  1967  and  9  bills 
for  1968.  This  Is  about  85%  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation requests  which  It  Is  now  tenta- 
tively Indicated  will  be  before  us  for  action 
in  bills  this  session.  The  House  has  made  net 
reductions  totaling  $3,039,000,000  In  the  11 
bills.  W3.9  bUUon  of  the  requests  Involved 
defense  piirposes  (Including  the  $14.4  billion 
supplemental  some  weeks  ago) ;  943.0  billion 
related  to  non-defense  bills.  The  s\un  of 
•1,671,000,000  was  cut  from  the  non-defense 
requests,  $1,368,000,000  from  the  defense 
items. 

Bills  remaining:  5  bills  for  fiscal  1968  re- 
main to  be  reported,  involving  roughly  $20,- 
900,000,000  of  budget  requests  now  pending, 
plus  such  Indeterminate  additional  amounts 
as  may  be  submitted  later  for  consideration 
In  the  closing  supplemental  bill,  as  follows: 

1.  Public  Works  («4.867,000.000) 

2.  Foreign   Aid    ($3,818,000,000) 

3.  Military  CtonstrucUon  ($2,937,000,000) 

4.  "nunsportatlon  ($1,718,000,000) 

5.  Closing  supplemental  (space,  poverty, 
higher  education,  etc.  etc.  $7,472,000,000  de- 
ferred from  earlier  bills  for  lack  of  authoriza- 
tion, plus  any  necessary  last  minute  supple- 
ments) 

Including  roughly  $1S.2  bUUon  of  so-caUed 
permanent  appropriations — ^mainly  interest 
on  the  debt — that  do  not  come  before  us  for 
a  vote  In  the  annual  bills  but  do  have  to  be 
reckoned  In  budget  totals.  It  is  tentatively 
indicated  that  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations at  this  session  wUl  aggregate  some- 
thlnc  Uke  $163,000,000,000  plus. 

Thus  far  we  have  kept  to  our  reporting 
schedule  on  the  bills  but  are  now  at  a  stand- 
still.  Beaaon:  All  of  the  5  appropriation  bills 
remaining  hinge  wholly  or  In  part  on  author- 
ization bills  not  yet  reported  or  enacted.  This 
means  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  report 
another  appropriation  bill  until  sometime 
after  the  first  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  again  consider  a 
continuing  resolution  before  July  1. 
Cordially, 

OXOBGE  MaHON, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  summarizing  tne  figures 
In  the  letter  another  way,  the  $163  bil- 
lion, plus,  probable  total  administrative 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  at 
this  session  would  involve  : 

First,  about  $87,000,000,000  in  three 
defense  bills  of  the  session — the  supple- 
mental earlier  in  the  spring;  the  regular 
defense  bill  for  1968;  and  the  military 
construction  bill  not  yet  reported; 

Second,  about  $61,000,000,000  in  13 
other  bills  of  the  session;  and 

Third,  about  $15,000,000,000  in  so- 
called  pennanent  appropriations  that 
accrue  under  legislation  of  earlier  years 
and  must  be  counted  but  which  we  are 
not  called  to  vote  on  in  bills  of  the 
session. 

SKNATE   ACTION 

While  the  House  has  passed  11  appro- 
priation bills  this  session,  the  Senate 
has  passed  only  four  of  them — the  two 
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supplementals  for  1967  and  two  regular 
bills  for  1968.  They  involved  about  $23.6 
billion  of  budget  requests.  They  reflected 
net  reduction  of  $195  million  below  those 
requests. 

FINAL    ACTION 

Three  appropriation  bills  have  re- 
ceived final  clearance  this  session— the 
two  supplementals  for  fiscal  1967  and  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1968. 
They  involved  $15,991  million  of  budget 
requests.  They  appropriated  $15,777  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $214  million. 

BUDGET    DEFIcrrS 

The  estimates  of  the  budget  deficits 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1963  that  were 
tentatively  projected  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  last  January  24  are  out  of  date. 
Budget  projections  never  materialize; 
they  always  turn  out  differently.  They 
often  turn  out  worse;  sometimes  for  the 
better.  They  always  rest  on  many  as- 
sumptions, many  contingencies,  many 
uncertainties.  This  year's  budget  projec- 
tions were  no  exception  to  the  unvary- 
ing pattern. 

The  January  budget  projected  a  re- 
vised administrative  budget  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1967  of  $9.7  bil- 
lion. The  latest  official  Executive  revision 
shows  a  deficit  of  $111)  bilUon,  an  in- 
crease of  $1.3  billion.  Revenues  are  ad- 
justed downward  by  $05  billion  and  ex- 
penditures are  now  estimated  to  be  $0.8 
billion  higher. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  somewhat  repeating  what 
I  said  here  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  tentative  administrative  budget 
deficit  projection  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  1968  was  $8.1  billion— resting, 
however,  as  always,  on  a  number  of  leg- 
islative actions.  That  projection  was  re- 
cently revised  upward  by  the  executive 
branch  to  $11.1  billion,  an  increase  of 
$3.0  billion.  The  revenue  projection  was 
lowered  by  $1.5  billion;  estimated  ex- 
penditures were  elevated  by  $1.5  billion. 

Further,  as  to  the  tentative  character 
of  the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1968,  I 


repeated  what  was  said  on  the  House 
floor  on  January  24 — the  day  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  was  submitted— that 
even  if  only  a  handful  of  selected  budget 
assumptions  and  contingencies  did  not 
materialize,  the  administrative  budget 
deflcit  for  1968  could  go  as  high  as  $18.3 
billion,  and  supplied  the  details  in  tabu- 
lar form.  And  in  a  letter  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  on  March  14,  I  said: 

Even  the  $8.1  billion  deflcit  for  fiscal  1968 
hinges  significantly  on  Congress  enacting  the 
6  percent  surtax  proposal,  a  postage  Increase, 
an  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  collections 
and  approval  of  $5  billion  of  participation 
certificates.  The  proposed  pay  Increase  is  in 
the  budget  at  $1  bUlion.  If  Just  this  series 
of  actions  is  not  approved  by  Congress,  for 
instance,  the  estimated  deficit  would  be  $18  3 
billion. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  whether 
there  should  be  a  tax  increase.  But  these 
shifts  in  the  budget  outlook,  joined  with 
the  contingencies  and  uncertainties  still 
surrounding  the  revised  $11.1  billion 
budget  deflcit  figure,  have  evolced  esti- 
mates of  an  administrative  budget  deflcit 
upward  of  $24  to  $29  billion  in  fiscal 
1968.  This  alone  should  compel  us  to 
greater  prudence  in  conference  dealings, 
in  considering  the  $20  billion,  plus.  In 
budget  requests  remaining  to  be  voted 
on,  and  in  voting  on  all  legislative  au- 
thorizations. 

The  $3,039,000,000  cut  by  the  House  to 
date  from  the  appropriation  requests  is 
much  larger  than  the  final  cuts  by  Con- 
gress on  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  in 
the  last  session,  and  larger  than  the  year 
before,  but  the  fiscal  situation  facing  us 
this  year  is  vastly  different,  vastly  more 
critical.  So  greater  caution  and  prudence 
ought  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  ready  reference  and 
Information,  I  include  two  supporting 
tabulations  of  the  figures  on  the  appro- 
priation bills.  One  Is  a  highly  summar- 
ized picture  of  the  totals;  the  other  shows 
the  figures  on  an  individual  bill  basis. 
Both  reflect  the  same  results: 


Stimwary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  of  "apitrnprialions"  in  appropfiation  bilU.  .'Kllh 

Cong.,  1st  sess.,  as  of  June  15,  1067 

IDoes  not  include  any  •back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriationj  '  undar  previous  legislalton  Does  include 
Indefinlta  appropriationj  carried  In  annual  appropriation  bills! 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budgtt  requests  for  "apprtpriations"  considered. 

2.  Amounts  in  11  bills  passed  by  House 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967  '•    Bills  tor  fiscal  1968      Bills  for  tlie  session 


3.  Chanie  from  correspondln;  budget  requests. 

B  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  considered... 

2.  Amounts  in  4  bills  passed  ty  Senate.. 

Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests 
'-■-■■  bills 


JH. 411. 000.  000  I  !>J1 12.  477.000.  000 
14,238,000,000      >>  109,611,000,000 


1126.  «8t. 000. OOO 
123,849,000,000 


-173,000,000  -2,166,000,000  j      -3,039.000,000 


14,533.000,000 
14,457,000,000 


4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  4  bills. 


Finai  actions : 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "apprepriations"  considered 
2    Amounts  approved  in  3  bilh  enacted 


3. 


Comparison — with 
requests 


corresponding      budget 


-76,000.000 
+219.000,000 


14,533.000,000  • 
14.394,000.000  i 


9. 073. 000.  OOO 
8,  954,  OOO.  000 

-119.000.000 
+90, 000, 000 


1,458,000.000 
1.383.000.000 


-139,000,000 


-75,000.000 


23,606.000,000 
23,411,000,000 

-195,000.000 
+309,000,000 


15,991,000,000 
15,777,000.000 


-214,000,000 


«  Permanent  appropriations  were  t«itativeiy  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,066  000  for  fiscal  year  1968 

■'  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget  J980  000  000;  House  $925,000,000). 

».'«^J'?,£?Iii''''"''"  ^''"  authorizations  as  follows:   Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills 

♦I  ,946,000,000. 
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SumsMry  of  actum  on  budget  estimates  of  "appropriatiofu"  in  approptiatitm  MZt.  Mk  C^wf ,  1st  •««..  at  of  June  IS.  1967 
IDo««notl»et.de«qr-T»scfcHlD>f'tyiw»ppioprl.eB«.«fpw»«iieitf«w)iopt^ 


BIIU  for  fiicsi  IS6(: 

Treasury-Poet  Olllce 

District  otCotumbie: 

Fad*f«t  paynMnb 

Federal  kian  appropriation "' 

Interior 

Loan  ind  contract  MitiwrizattoM. II 

Independent  offices-HUD 

Contract  authorization 

Ubor-HEW 

State,  Justice,  Commerct,  ■nd  jydiciary 

Legislative 

Agricultiirt IIIIIIIIIII 

Loan  luthorization "" 

Defense 

Piiblle  work! I 

MilHinr  coTWtnictios I 

Foreign  luistanca 

TransportatkMi 

Supptementil   (t4ASA.   poverty,   otJier   deierred 
supplenwntals) 


sIdMiadby 
Houss 


usual 


SsbtoUUKSbiil*. 


Supplementals  for  liscat  1967 : 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam). 
2d  suppleiaental 


SubtotsI,  1967  bins. 


Cumulathre  "ipprepriatioa"  totals  for  the 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 


y,  113. 7(7,000 

63.491,000 

49,600,000 
1,443.793,000 
(30,700,000) 
••10,»4,642,700 
(40, 000, 000) 
•13,322.603.000 
"2.342.942,000 
231,311,132 
•5,021,097,400 
(859.100,000) 
71,584.000.000 
•(4,867,813,000 

•  <2, 937, 000, 000' 
•(3.818,736,000' 

•  (1.  718,  Cll.  772) 


P.  499,  Z30t  000 

S».  499. 000 

M,  100, 000 
1,365,310,150 


«»10, 


(16,200,000) 
013,178,782 


•  13, 137, 488, 000 

•2,194,026.500 

228.089,952 

•4,770,580,950 

(859,600.000) 

70.295,200,000 


112,477,275.232 


12, 275,  870. 000 
2,134.932,833 


14, 410, 802, 833 


126,888.078.065 


109,610,703,334 


12, 196,  520.  000 
2,041,826,133 


14.238.346,133 


Swwto 


$7,615,148,000 


1.458,218,000 
(30.700,000) 


$7,555,167,000 


1,399.359.550 
(16,200.000) 


9,073,366,000  1       8.954.526.550 


$1,382,118,350 
(16,200.000) 


(+)«'<-X 


-$59,981,000 

-4.000.000 

-1,500,000 

-75,369.150 

<-U,IO0.00O) 

-791.463,918 

(-40.080.000) 

-185,115^500 

-148.915,000 

-3.221,180 

-250,516^450 

'-i,'28B,'866,'o66 


1,382.848,350       -2. 808. 88t  698 


12,  275,  870,  000 
2.257,604,652 


14.533,474.652 


12. 196. 520.  000 
2. 260, 246, 933 


12. 196.  520. 000 
2.197,931.417 


14,456.766,933  1      14.394.451,417 


123.  849,  049,  467 


23. 606,  840, 652 
15. 991. 692. 652 


23.411,293,483 


15,777.299,767 


-79,  350. 000 
-59,673,235 


-139, 023, 235 


-3,  (B9, 028,  S98 
-195,547.108 
-214. 392, 885 


tentatively  estime(ed  in  the  J^uary  budgeFat  $17!452,8» OTO )^ '    ""  "~  ""'    SSsS'hMl'-  Z^?iJIi.''SS?hr5???I£'''J^^.!i''''.'"''i?'T:.*'*.'5° 

'  And  participation  uies  authorizations  as  follows:  Indepwidant  offices-HUD,  $3,235,000,000  in  **"  *"     *  "'"~'"*'  "     *""         ■*' " "  '"  """ 


House  bUi 

n«H«*«wu    an   im,U||«(.    «^.  JUU,UW,UUU.   UHSl   Ul   HOUSfl    DIIIS,   >  I  .!Mto,000  000 

I  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  uic  comniittet 
•  Several  billion. 


budget  estiaates 
-.iet  estimates  and 
Total  auBiorizatioas 


INVESnOATE  CX)NTINENTA1. 
TELEPHONE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Continental  Telephone 
Corp.,  a  telephone  holding  company. 
This  telephCKie  holding  company  by  its 
own  admission  is  the  third  largest  tele- 
phone holding  company  In  the  United 
States.  It  readily  admits  that  it  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  to- 
gether and  merging  under  one  head 
numerous  small  telephone" companies. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  com- 
pany has  absorbed  a  great  many  small 
companies,  numbering  In  the  hundreds, 
many  of  which  were  financed  by  RKA 
funds.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  this  company  owns  and  controls 
small  companies  to  the  extent  that  ap- 
proximately U  percent  of  all  REA  funds 
authorized  by  this  Congress  are  pres- 
ently being  utilized  by  It  and  are  luxler 
its  direcUon.  I  feel  that  this  trend  to- 
ward complete  monopoly  of  the  small 
telephone  companies  in  this  country  and 
the  furtlier  encroachment  upon  REA 
funds  is  going  to  continue.  I  feel  that  it 
is  paramount  for  this  Congress  to  create 
tnis  committee  for  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  <Jopy 
of  the  resolution  I  have  today  intro- 
duced: 

A  resoluUon  to  wtat>li«b  a  select  conmlt- 
tee  to  Investigate  and  study  the  acquisi- 
tion ot  small  Investor-flnanced  and  REA- 
flnanced  telephone  companies  by  the 
(>)ntlnental  Telephone  (3orp.,  a  telephone 
holding  company 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  from 
the  same  poUtlcal  party.  Any  vacancy  occur- 
ring In  the  mnnberBhlp  of  the  committee 
shall  be  filled  in  tlie  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vesUgaUon  and  study  Into  the  policies  and 
practices  of  tiie  ConUnenUI  Telephone  Cor- 
poration of  130  South  Bemlston  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri,  whose  president  is  PhlUp  J. 
Lucler. 

In  the  conduct  of  such  an  Investigation 
and  study  the  matters  considered  by  the 
committee  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  data : 

(1)  The  ntuiber  of  small  telephone  com- 
panlea  the  said  Continental  Telephone  Cor- 
poration acquired  In  the  last  five  yean,  both 
privately  financed  and  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Administra- 
tion funds; 

(2)  The  number  of  transactlonB  In  which 
inveetor-owned,  RKA-flnanced  Independents 
have  sold  out  to  said  ConUnental  Telephone 
Corporation  by  tax  free  exchange  of  stock; 

(3)  The  amount  <a  REA  funds  presently 
being  utilized  by  each  and  aU  of  the  tele- 
phCMie  companies  owned  or  controlled  by 
Continental  Telephone  Corporation; 

(4)  The  manoer  and  method  employed 
by  the  said  (Continental  Telephone  Corpora- 


tion In  acquiring  control  of  these  smaller 
companies,  both  investor-flnanced  and  REA- 
financed; 

(6)  The  prices  paid  by  the  (Continental 
Telephone  Corporation,  a  holding  company, 
per  station  in  the  companies  it  acquired. 

(6)  The  prices  being  paid  for  telephone 
companies  by  said  Continental  Telephone 
(Corporation  for  stock  of  acquired  nr»inpi»n|^Mf 
Including  cash  or  stock  paid,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits offered  to  offlceis  of  the  acquired  com- 
panies, if  any,  whether  or  not  these  benefits 
are  of  record;  and  the  relationship  of  the 
fuU  price  paid,  deUvered  or  promised  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  stock  of  the  acquired 
company  based  on  past  earnings  of  that  com- 
pany; and 

(7)  To  check  Into  and  ascertain  the  actual 
earnings  of  said  (Continental  Telephone  Cor- 
poration as  compared  to  present  dividends 
which  may  Ije  excessive  and  which  could 
cause  an  ultimate  loss  to  stockholders  In  the 
future  with  what  Is  commonly  known  as 
watered  or  diluted  stock. 

Sec.  3.  The  cooimittee  shaU  consider  and 
make  reoonunendations  with  respect  to  its 
findings. 

Smc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Resolution  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thweof  authmlzed  by  the  committee 
to  bold  bearings  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States  includ- 
li2g  any  commonwealth  or  possession  thereof 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  -such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
poenas may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  ol 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him  and 
may  l>e  served  by  any  person  desieoated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  committee 
ShaU  report  to  the  Bouse  not  later  than 
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ninety  days  following  tint  date  on  wbl«fe^the 
ocn^mlttee  la  first  appointed  under  tlUs  Reao- 
mtlon  the  resnltB  of  ita  InVeattgatlon  and 
atiidy  together  wltb  aucb  reoommendatlona 
aa  ttdeema  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when,  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


HUNG  COURT 


Mr.  WAQQOSNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SP£AE:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOGOIWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  were 
overly  startled  by  the  President's  nomi- 
nation of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  the 
first  Negro  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  suppose  we  should  be  thankful  it  was 
not  Stokely  Carmlchael  who  got  the  Job. 

"Hie  appointment  of  Mr.  Marshall 
probably  would  not  have  much  of  an 
effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  Court's 
philosophies,  but  it  does  point  out  Just 
how  far  we  are  removed  from  the  ideas 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  of  an  un- 
biased court  serving  the  law.  What  we 
have  now  is  a  topheavy  group  of  social 
philosophers  picked,  not  for  Judicial  im- 
partiality, but  for  their  proven  tenden- 
cies to  interpret  laws  not  on  the  basis  of 
two  centuries  of  wisdom,  but  rather  in 
line  with  current  social  fads  and  their 
own  personal  theories  on  how  to  create 
the  perfect  society. 

A  column  by  Joseph  Kraft  in  the  June 
15  Washington  Post  expresses  the  opin- 
ions of  many  of  us: 

HCNC    COUKT 

(By  Joseph  Kraft  i 

The  appointment  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  an  unhappily  fit  climax 
to  a  term  that  has  shown  the  Court  to  be 
hxmg  up  on  outworn  liberal  and  moralistic 
doctrines  of  the  past. 

Mr.  MarshaU  may  not  be  a  bad  Justice. 
By  all  accounts,  he  has  generous  sympathies, 
conunon  sense  and  a  feel  for  the  political 
Issues  that  bulk  so  largely  In  the  work  of  the 
Court.  But  Mr.  Marshall  will  not  bring  to 
the  Court  penetrating  analysis  or  distinction 
of  mind. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  Mr.  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed because  he  is  a  Negro;  not  Just  any 
Negro,  not  even  the  best  qualified  Negro.  He 
was  appointed  because  he  Is  a  Negro  well 
known  to  the  Negro  community  for  action 
on  behalf  of  Negro  causes.  He  was  appointed. 
In  other  words,  on  the  outmoded  principle  of 
ethnic  representation,  and  for  years  to  come 
his  seat  on  the  Court  will  probably  be  a 
Negro  seat. 

Perbspe  that  Is  the  price  for  generations 
of  unfair  treatment  that  find  current  ex- 
pieeslnn  In  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  the  wave  of  racial  rioting.  But  It  la  not, 
at  this  particular  time,  as  small  a  price  aa 
It  nuty  seem. 

Fbr  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  suf- 
fered grlevQUBly  from  a  shortage  of  pene- 
trattnf  analytic  mlnda.  More  and  more  it  baa 
seemed  to  be  ruled  not  so  much  by  the  In- 
ternal logic  of  cases  as  by  a  desire  to  reach 
results  In  line  with  a  simple  good  guys  versus 
bad  guys  morality. 

In  the  rate  cases  that  present  themselves 
In  such  simple  terms,  the  Court  speaks  out 
with  clarity  and  sweep.  A  good  example  is  the 
ringing  9-to-O  decision  last  Monday  that 
found  "no  doubt"  that  a  state  law  against 


Ixvterraotal  marriage  "vlolatea  the  central 
principle"  of  the  Constitution. 

But  most  cases  involve  far  more  sophisti- 
cated Issues.  And  here  the  Court  has  fre- 
quently followed  Its  emotional  bent  to  dubi- 
otis  results,  often  speaking  with  divided 
tongue  and  In  obscure  tone. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  procedure,  the 
Court  has  been  hung  up  between  those  who 
want  a  Mr.  Clean  Image  for  the  law  and 
those  who  believe  the  police  must  be  given 
sharper  tools  to  do  their  work.  In  that  vein, 
last  Monday,  by  a  curiously  indecisive  S-4 
ruling,  the  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
a  New  York  statute  that  permitted  court- 
authorized  eavesdropping  on  suspected 
criminals. 

The  majority  opinion  by  retiring  Justice 
Tom  Clark  obviously  left  room  for  some  kind 
of  statute  authorizing  bugging.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  declared,  in  the  best  liberal 
rhetoric,  that;  "few  threats  to  liberty  exist 
which  are  greater  than  that  posed  by  the  use 
of  eavesdropping  devices." 

In  the  field  of  libel,  the  Court  has  been 
divided  on  the  claims  of  the  right  of  privacy 
as  against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  that 
spirit  last  week  It  settled,  by  6-to-4  votes 
with  Chief  Justice  Warren  as  the  swing  man, 
two  libel  cases  in  exactly  apposite  directions. 

Wallace  Butts,  the  formtr  Georgia  football 
coach,  was  awarded  a  Judgment  against  the 
publishers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
But  MaJ.  Qen.  Edwin  Walker,  the  retired 
right-wing  officer,  was  denied  a  Judgment 
against  the  Associated  Press. 

The  ostensible  distinction  was  the  differ- 
ence between  a  wire  servlco  and  a  magazine — 
a  matter  on  which  the  Court  has  no  special 
competence.  It  is  very  hard  not  to  believe 
that  the  football  coach,  a  good  guy,  pre- 
vailed over  the  right-wing  General  who  would 
be,  in  the  eyes  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  a 
bad  guy. 

Similar  patterns  of  untesolved  claims  of 
principle  eventually  being  decided  on  a  good 
guy  versus  bad  guy  basis  cropped  up  last 
Monday  in  decisions  concerning  civil  rights 
and  antitrust.  In  the  civU  rights  field,  the 
Court,  by  a  5-to-4  majority  seemingly  rooted 
In  dislike  of  "Black  Power"  techniques,  ap- 
proved a  6-day  Jail  sentence  meted  out  to 
Martin  Luther  King  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 

As  to  antitrust,  In  the  Schwinn  bicycle 
case,  the  Court  appeared  to  hand  down  a 
ruling  that  moved  two  ways  at  once.  It  for- 
bids big  manufacturers  to  police  the  selling 
arrangements  of  their  dealers.  But  It  seems 
to  authorize  smaller  manufacturers  to  pre- 
vent their  selling  agents  from  passing  on 
products  to  the  big  discount  houses. 

To  me  anyway,  this  thicket  of  contradic- 
tions announces  the  need  lor  a  new  rationale 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  But  for  that,  the 
Court  will  have  to  wait  at  least  until  the 
President's  next  appointment. 


MRS.  GANDHI  BLASTS  UNITED 
STATES,  LAUDS  NASSER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
at  a  time  of  crisis  that  you  find  out  who 
your  real  friends  are.  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  this  week  again  dem- 
onstrated that  she  is  not  at  all  averse  to 
biting  the  hand  that  feeds  her. 

Her  peculiar  logic  and  complete  an- 
tipathy for  an  open  mind  on  the  Middle 
East  problems  are  most  convincingly 
illustrated  in  the  following  news  story 


from  the  June  12,  1967,  Shreveport 
Tlmies.  While  criticizing  the  United 
States  for  not  giving  India  more  food, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  is  praising  President  Nasser 
who  in  his  Middle  East  field  day  closed 
the  Suez  Canal  and  thus  deprived  India 
of  much  of  her  vital  food  Imports.  There 
is  an  even  greater  sense  of  awe  at  her 
continued  condemnation  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  coupled  with  a  blanket  pledge 
of  support  for  President  Nasser.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  look  can  see  a  defi- 
nite pattern  here. 
[Prom    the    Shreveport    (La.)    Times,    June 

12.    19671 

Mas.   Gandhi  Bi.A8TS  UNnxD  States,  Lauds 

Nasser 

New  Delhi,  India  (Associated  Press) . — 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  has  unleashed 
a  bitter  attack  on  U.S.  foreign  aid  policies 
and  pledged  continued  support  for  Egyptian 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  whom  she 
described  as  "a  force  for  progress." 

"We  are  not  getting  aid  without  pres- 
sures, but  I  am  sure  that  abundant  aid 
would  be  forthcoming  if  we  agree  to  set  up 
a  capitalist  system,"  she  said  at  a  public 
rally  Saturday  night  in  Amblkapur,  500  miles 
southeast  of  New  Delhi.  Her  remarks  were 
reported  Sunday  by  Indian  news   agencies. 

Mrs.  Oandhl  left  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States,  the  largest  ald-glver  to  India, 
was  the  main  target  of  her  remarks. 

She  specifically  criticized  U.S.  policies  of 
selling  arms  to  Pakistan,  and  demanding 
"matching  food  assistance  from  other  na- 
tions at  a  time  when  India  is  in  urgent 
need  of  food." 

"When  America  first  started  giving  arms 
aid  to  Pakistan  (the  late  Prime  Minister) 
Nehru  repeatedly  told  the  United  States 
those  arms  would  be  used  against  India,  but 
then  America  said  no,  they  were  meant  for 
containing  communism,"  Mrs.  Oandhl  ,8ald. 

"Eventually  those  arms  were  used  against 
us." 

India  and  Pakistan  fought  a  brief  war  In 
1966  over  Pakistani  claims  to  the  Indian-held 
section  of  Kashmir. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  drew  a  parallel  between 
Israel  and  Pakistan,  saying  both  nations  had 
been  armed  heavily  by  the  West. 

"The  seeds  of  the  current  conflict  were 
sown  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Israel." 
she  said. 

En  route  back  to  New  Delhi  on  Sunday 
morning  she  told  newsmen:  "Mr.  Nasser  is  a 
force  for  progress  and  his  continvied  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Arab  Republic — Egypt- 
should  be  welcomed." 

Her  remarks  were  in  line  with  pro-Arab 
policy  enunciated  in  the  19608  by  Nehru  and 
his  close  adviser,  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 

Her  comments  on  U.S.  food  aid  were  a 
reference  to  President  Johnson's  policy  of 
having  more  nations  help  alleviate  India's 
food  shortage. 
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A  100-YEAR-OLD  CONNECTICUT 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPORTS  PROPOS- 
AL FOR  SHORTER  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  MONAOAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  encouraged  by  public  re- 
sponse to  my  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
about  through  legislation  or  constitu- 
tional   amendment,    an   elimination   of 


lengthy  and  enervating  presidential 
campaigns.  The  timing  of  the  current 
enthusiasm  for  shorter  campaigns  is 
unique  in  that  I  have  found  that  nor- 
mally the  grassroots  wave  of  enthusiasm 
has  not  developed  before  a  presidential 
campaign,  but  thereafter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  public  support  for 
shorter  campaigns  will  continue  to  grow 
and  that  we  may  find  it  possible  to  set 
up  acceptable  standards  for  the  1968 
campaign. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  enclose,  herewith,  an  editorial  sup- 
porting my  objective  which  appeared  in 
the  Jime  10  edition  of  the  Meriden  Rec- 
ord, an  outstanding  Coimecticut  news- 
paper which  currently  is  being  honored 
in  recognition  of  100  years  of  publica- 
tion. I  also  include  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  which  appeared  In  the  June  9 
edition  of  the  Danbury,  Conn.,  News- 
Times: 

[From  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  June  10, 

19671 

Two  Months  Is  Lono  Enough 

Presidential  election  campaigns  in  the 
United  States  cost  too  much  and  last  too 
long.  By  the  time  the  first  Tuesday  after 
tbe  first  Monday  in  November  of  a  presi- 
dential year  rolls  around,  everyone  is  ex- 
hausted—candidates, party  workers,  and  the 
long-suffering  public. 

It  shouldn't  be  thl^  way.  Electing  a  pres- 
ident is  a  vital  part  of  the  democratic  process. 
It  should  be  carried  out  with  efficiency  and 
dispatch  In  a  manner  contrived  to  allow  the 
voters  adequate  opportunity  to  hear  and 
Judge  a  candidate  without  becoming  worn 
out  or  bored  to  death  in  the  process. 

Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  D,  who  represents 
the  5th  Connecticut  District,  which  Includes 
Meriden,  recently  revived  a  proposal  he  has 
made  to  streamline  campaigns  In  the  inter- 
est of  efficiency  and  economy.  Congress- 
man Monagan  urges  that  Presidential  cam- 
paigns be  limited  to  60  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, this  to  Include  the  nominating  con- 
ventions. He  says:  "Sixty  days  is  more  than 
enough  time  to  bring  the  issues  to  the  pub- 
lic and  debate  them  thoroughly;  in  fact,  In 
almost  every  civilized  coiuitry,  30  days  Is 
the  limit.  We  can  do  the  same  as  Israel, 
Britain,  and  India.  Long,  drawn-out  cam- 
paigns tax  the  endurance  of  our  citizens  and 
undermine  their  confidence  In  democracy. 
Even  more  Important,  they  tend  to  bore 
people,  which  Is  even  more  serious.  No  re- 
form of  our  campaign  procedures  can  be 
complete  unless  we  come  to  grips  with  one 
of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  In  our  sys- 
tem: the  Inordinate  amount  of  time  that 
we  devote  to  campaigning." 

Congressman  Monagan  summed  up  his 
position  In  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  thus:  "Modem  trans- 
portation renders  long  campaigns  unnec- 
essary, modern  communications  render  long 
campaigns  wasteful  ...  in  tho  poliUcal  busi- 
ness, the  area  of  diminishing  returns  on 
campaign  exchanges  is  very  rapidly  at- 
tained." 

Congressman  Monagan 's  argument  Is 
sound;  his  contentions  are  incontestable:  his 
proposed  remedies  are  worthy  of  application. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  good 
government,  and  for  the  sake  of  democracy 
itself,  presidential  campaigns  should  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  two  months.  Con- 
gressman Monagan  has  shown  the  way. 

[From  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Tlmee, 

June  9,  1967] 

Congressmen  Push  To  Cut  PaEsmENTiAi. 

Campaign  Time 

Washington. — A  bi-partisan  drive  has  been 
mounted   in    the   90th   Congress   to   shorten 


this  country's  traditional  four  to  five -month 
presidential  campaign. 

One  of  those  who  has  been  pressing  for  a 
shortened  campaign  period  is  Cong.  John  S. 
Monagan,  D-5th  Dist. 

best  time 

He  testified  this  week  before  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  poUtical  campaign 
financing  methods.  The  Waterbury  Democrat 
said  this  is  the  best  time  to  enact  a  reform. 

"The  strength  of  opposition  to  long  presi- 
dential campaigns  dissipates  rapidly  after 
each  election,"  he  testified.  He  added  a  push 
for  a  shorter  campaign  should  be  adopted 
now. 

"This  committee  and  this  Congress  can 
discharge  its  obligation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  proposing  and  enacting  an  Election 
Reform  Act  which  will  eliminate  one  of  oiu- 
most  obvious  pMslltlcal  liabilities,"  he  said. 

Another  supporter  of  shorter  presidential 
campaigns  is  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R.-Del., 
Who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  hearing  is  on  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

Cong.  Monagan  has  been  pressing  for 
shorter  campaigns  ever  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1958.  He  is  a  five-term 
representative. 

Pressure  Is  mounting  before  the  committee 
to  cut  the  campaign  back  to  no  more  than 
five  weelcs.  Purpose  would  be  to  start  the 
campaign  shortly  after  the  conventions  In 
early  September. 

three-DAT  conventions 

A  suggestion  already  has  been  made  by 
another  Congressional  representative  for 
Labor  Day  weekend  political  conventions. 
Other  suggestions  have  been  made  to  cut  the 
oonveAtlons  to  no  more  than  three  days. 

One  basic  reason  the  pressure  is  mounting 
for  shorter  presidential  campaign  periods  is 
the  fact  that  many  congressional  members 
feel  that  the  presence  of  radio  and  television 
has  made  communication  of  ideas  instanta- 
neous. 

The  reasoning  here  is  that  nothing  trans- 
pires that  doesn't  receive  widespread  pub- 
licity. Sen.  Williams  is  known  to  feel  that 
anything  beyond  five  weeks  tends  to  become 
repetitious. 


MR.    NIXON'S    CLOUDY    CRYSTAL 
BALL 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRIilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  po- 
litical pundits  have  been  touting  Richard 
Nixon  as  the  Republican  Party's  likeli- 
est candidate  for  President.  They  point 
out  that  foreign  policy  will  claim  top 
attention  in  the  1968  campaign.  Within 
his  party  Mr.  Nixon  has  the  longest  ex- 
perience in,  and  deepest  understanding 
of,  foreign  affairs. 

It  was  with  some  Interest,  therefore, 
that  I  read  a  New  York  Times  interview 
with  Mr.  Nixon  in  Rabat,  Morocco,  Just 
a  week  ago.  The  interview  had  been  held 
on  the  second  day  of  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  Times  dispatch,  car- 
ried in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  the  former  Vice  President 
predicted  a  long  war  which  "nobody  is 
going  to  win  without  massive  asslsttuice 
from  a  foreign  power." 


Subsequent  events  suggest  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  once  again,  peaked  too  soon. 

The  dispatch  follows: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  June  7,  1967] 
Ndcon  Sats  Nobodt  Wiu.  Wnr  in  MmxAsr 

Rabat,  Morocco. — ^The  Israel-Arab  war  Is 
"terribly  unfortunate  because  nobody  Is 
going  to  win,"  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  said  here  yesterday. 

At  a  breakfast  news  conference,  Mlxon  also 
said  that  "the  destruction  of  Israel  as  a  state 
is  Just  not  going  to  happen." 

Here  for  two  days  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tour  of  12  African  states,  Nixon  said  "I  do 
not  believe  that  any  side  has  the  capability, 
without  massive  assistance  from  a  foreign 
power,  of  winning  a  quick  victory." 

"Neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  states  have 
the  logistical  power  to  sustain  a  long  war. 
Numbers  of  people  in  modem  times  is  not  an 
indication  of  the  possibmty  of  fighting  a 
long  war,"  he  added. 

Asked  about  the  poaslblUty  of  Interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  side  of  the 
Arabs,  Nixon  said  Moscow  had  an  interest 
at  stake  in  the  conflict  which,  he  said,  was 
"the  interest  of  detente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West." 

"I  cannot  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  throw  out  of  the  window  any  hope 
for  lessening  tensions,  any  hope  for  njore 
trade  and  other  benefits  that  could  come 
from  lessemng  tensions,  by  blocking  the  road 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East,"  Nixon  said. 

"If  the  war  is  aUowed  to  go  on  to  Its  deso- 
late conclusion  the  only  winner  will  be  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  interests  in  this  area  Is 
the  destruction  of  all  independence  there," 
he  said. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  AND  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTlVrriKS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pubUcation,  Firing  Line,  which  is  issued 
monthly  by  the  NationaJ  Americanism 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion  has 
for  many  years  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  of  subversion  and  prop- 
aganda £u:tivities  against  our  form  of 
constitutional  government.  Unlike  some 
people  and  organizations  which  would 
abolish  HCUA,  but  who  have  never  even 
bothered  to  read  even  one  of  its  publi- 
cations or  to  view  the  committee's  rec- 
ord objectively,  the  Firing  Line  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  past  history  and 
achievements  of  this  mixsh-abused  com- 
mittee. The  remarks  of  this  publication 
regarding  HCUA  are  of  greater  value  In 
appraising  the  worth  of  the  committee 
than  the  opposition  of  iminformed 
sources. 

I  Insert  the  views  of  the  June  1967, 
issue    of    the    Firing   Line   concerning 
HCUA  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Commanding  Thoughts — House  CoMMrrrEx 

ON  UN-AMEXIC&N  ActlVXTXES 

Cicero  said :  "A  nation  can  survive  Its  fools, 
and  even  the  ambitious.  But  It  cannot  sur- 
vive treason  from  within.  An  enemy  at  the 
gates  U  less  formidable,  for  he  la  known  and 
he  carries  his  banners  openly.  But  the  traitor 
moves  among  those  within  the  gates  freely, 
his  sly  whispers  rustling  through  the  alleya. 
heard  in  the  very  balls  of  government  itaelf. 
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For  (h«  tndtor  appMn  no  traitor:  he  apeAki 
In  the  aocenta  f»mUUr  to  hla  vlcUma,  and 
lie  wean  tbelr  face  and  tbelr  gannenta,  and 
he  appeals  to  the  baseness  that  Ilea  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  rots  the  soul  at  a 
nation;  be  works  secretly  and  unknown  In 
the  nlfht  to  undermine  the  pllUra  of  a  city; 
be  infecta  the  body  poUtlc  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  resist.  A  murderer  Is  less  to  be  feared." 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  one  of  our  few  bulwarks  against 
treason  from  within  and  we  are  thankful 
that  the  House  gave  this  Committee  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence.  The  vote  was 
348-4S,  which  Is.  unfcatunately,  an  Increase 
for  the  opposition;  there  were  only  34  mem- 
bers last  year  who  voted  to  cut  off  the  com- 
mittee funds. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition.  Representa- 
tive Don  JKdwards  (D.-CaUf.)  told  the  House 
that  for  30  years  the  octnmlttee  "has  been 
violating  constitutional  rights"  of  citizens 
and  "Intends  to  continue  to  do  so."  Bepre- 
senUUve  WlUlam  Fltts  Ryan  (D.-N.Y.)  ac- 
cused the  oonunlttee  of  having  brought  "dis- 
credit upon  this  House"  and  of  having  used 
committee  funds  to  hire  "friendly  wltneesee" 
under  contract  agreements. 

The  American  Legion  has  consistently  sup- 
ported this  fine  Committee  and  has  adopted 
numerous  resolutions  at  Its  National  Con- 
ventions, commending  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amorlcan  Activities  for  its  excel- 
lent work.  We  are  grateful  to  those  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted 
for  the  funds  l(x  the  contlnviatlon  of  fer- 
reting out  and  publicizing  the  "traitors" 
through  the  diligent  and  untiring  effort  of 
this  Committee. 


LIBERALS  BATTING   ZERO  ON 
ISRAEL  VICTORY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  instances  where 
liberals  have  called  forth  from  their 
bottle  of  genie-logic,  argimients  reeking 
of  the  double  standard:  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  they  either  cannot  see  or 
simply  do  not  admit. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Israel  victory  has  again  forced  liberal 
and  "New  Left"  spokesmen  into  double 
standard  arguments,  but  this  time  it  has 
brought  about  a  dilemma  which  sports 
two  equally  disagreeable  boms.  To  be 
sure,  some  of  the  liberal  double  stand- 
ard bearers  have  swapped  sides,  and  thus 
been  Impaled  by  the  other  horn,  but 
they  seem  to  have  suffered  no  apparent 
pain. 

Spedflcally,  the  hot  war  forced  a 
choice  between  the  Israelis  or  the  de- 
tente-minded position  which  encom- 
passes snuggling  up  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Nasaer.  It  is  apparently  taboo 
for  the  liberal  to  check  the  premises  be- 
hind his  dilemma. 

Wadilngton-bafied  columnist  Ralph  de 
Toledano  has  summed  up  the  situation 
in  an  article  entitled  "Liberals  Batting 
SSero  on  Israel  Victory,"  which  I  Include 
with  my  remarks : 

LXSBKALS    BATTIIte    ZXSO    ON    lB«AEU    ViCTOKT 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
There  Is  no  Joy  in  that  particular  MudviUe 
which  the  liberal  movement  inhabits.  The 
Israeli  victory  has  caught  the  self-appointed 


custodians  of  absolute  truth  ofT-baae,  and 
their  batting  performance  la  hardly  one  to 
give  the  conservatives  any  kind  of  worry. 
This  applies  to  both  the  first  team  and  the 
second  team. 

The  New  Left  and  Its  not  so  farout  liberal 
allies  had  staked  their  political  futures  on 
a  line  of  opposition  to  the  Vietnamese  War. 
The  TTnlted  States  had  no  business  to  get 
itself  Involved.  It  was  not  our  war.  The  Amer- 
ican-South Vietnamese  Involvement  was  im- 
perialistic. This,  at  least,  is  what  the  liberals 
kept  telling  us. 

The  Israeli-Arab  confrontation  presented 
a  problem.  Until  the  Israelis,  realizing  that 
Ood  helpe  those  who  help  themselves,  retali- 
ated to  Arab  acts  of  war,  the  liberals  had 
gnashed  their  teeth  politely  and  deplored 
Nasserlsm  in  the  Middle  Eaet.  But  when  the 
guns  began  to  go  off.  the  taking  of  sides  be- 
came Inevitable. 

This  Is  where  the  trouble  began.  Ideologi- 
cally, the  New  Left-liberal  coalition  was  faced 
by  two  alternatives — either  give  up  their  love 
affair  with  the  "new"  Soviet  Union  (up  to  its 
neck  in  the  Arab  conspiracy)  or  turn  on  the 
Jews.  To  deplore  an  Israeli  victory  would 
have  alienated  some  of  their  best  friends  In 
this  country.  To  support  Israel  meant  be- 
traying the  mock-up  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  from 
which  much  of  their  thinking  derives. 

On  this,  the  liberal  monrement  and  the 
New  Left  have  split.  In  Washington's  favorite 
watering  places,  there  has  been  a  glum 
silence.  While  the  hated  conservatives  speak 
out  for  the  Israelis  and  criticize  the  John- 
son Administration's  weak-kneed  response  to 
the  Issues  raised  by  Egyptian  violation  of 
IntemaUonal  law  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
her  repeated  threats  to  wipe  out  Israel,  the 
liberals  try  to  change  the  subject. 

But  the  subject  will  not  be  changed.  Many 
categorical  pacifists — "all  wars  are  bad" — 
changed  overnight  and  were  demanding  aid 
to  Israel  and  a  reaasertlon  ctf  America's  com- 
mitments to  that  nation.  Others,  like  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.  and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
rejected  their  Jewish  and  pro-Israeli  friends 
by  restating  their  conscientious  objections. 

(George  Orwell,  in  the  early  IMOs.  pointed 
out  that  to  be  a  conscientious  objector  in 
Britain  during  World  War  n  was  the  moral 
equivalent  of  being  pro-Narl.  By  withdraw- 
ing aid  to  your  own  country,  he  explained, 
you  made  the  Job  for  the  Nazis  that  much 
easier.) 

Conservatives  are  willing  to  welcome  the 
now-hawkllke  doves  Into  tlie  ranks  of  rea- 
son. There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  an 
understanding  of  why  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  in  Israel  may  rub  off  on  their  antl- 
Vletnam  apologetics.  And  certainly,  In  the 
chatter  at  the  Washington  cocktail  parties, 
there  is  a  possibly  malicious  pleasure  in 
watching  the  Schlestngers  compromising 
their  political  futures  by  refusing  to  support 
a  people  with  very  long  memories. 

In  all  this,  there  Is  one  ugly  aspect.  The 
Antl-Defamatlon  League,  %  subsidiary  of 
B'nal  Brtth,  has  gone  whole  hog  by  setting 
up  monitors  of  radio  and  TV  programs  in 
CH-der  to  prepare  lists  of  those  who  argued 
that  American  boys  should  not  be  sacrificed 
m  the  defense  of  Israel.  The  ADL  has  been 
one  of  the  loudest  shouters  against  "snoop- 
ers" and  self-appointed  Ideological  vigilantes. 
But  now  It  has  openly  announced  a  cam- 
paign to  smear  as  antl-Semltlc  all  those  who, 
mistakenly  In  my  opinion,  seek  to  remove 
the  American  presence  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  ADL  also  feels  that  the  words  and 
statements  of  those  like  myself  who  point 
out  the  inconslatencles  of  the  New  Left- 
liberal  coalition  are,  in  effect,  attacking  the 
Jews.  This  is  arrant  and  arrogant  nonsense. 
The  ADL  was  created  to  find  ways  to-  dis- 
courage antl-Semlttam.  By  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  New  Left.  It  gives  ammuni- 
tion to  its  enemies.  For  it  is  out  to  smite  con- 
servatives for  what  its  Uberal-New  Left 
friends  are   allowed  to  say  with   impunity. 


In  the  political  baseball  game, 
like  a  pitcher's  balk. 


this   U 


VOICES  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  gfeeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rbinickx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  office 
has  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
U.S.  servicemen  who  are  on  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. These  letters  reveal  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  our  men  In  uniform  who  have 
already  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
war.  Although  they  face  Imminent  per- 
sonal danger  in  the  unfamiliar  Jungles 
and  swamps  of  a  distant  Asian  battle- 
field, their  concern  is  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  flag  imder  which  they  serve, 
and  the  people  and  the  country  they  have 
left  behind.  These  men  who  have  been 
hardened  by  the  cold  realities  of  war,  are 
not  the  least  bit  ashamed  to  express  their 
patriotism,  love  of  coimtry.  and  their 
willingness  to  accept  suid  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  are 
ashamed  of  the  flag  desecraters  and  the 
so-called  sophisticates  in  this  country 
who  feel  that  patriotism  is  a  form  of 
sentimental  extremism.  The  following 
letter  was  received  from  an  Army  spe- 
cialist, who  Is  serving  with  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  in  Vietnam : 

CoMOKXssKAN  Reikkcxe:  OrdinarUy,  when 
discussing  the  policies  of  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  foreign  or  domestic,  I  am  able  to 
retain  my  rationale  and  my  oompoaure.  This 
time,  however,  Lyndon  ft  Co.,  have  aggravated 
me  to  the  point  where  It  is  no  longer  legiti- 
mate partisanship  on  my  part,  but  rather  an 
overwhelming  urge  to  whack  the  next  liberal 
who  looks  at  me  crosseyed,  right  between  the 
ears. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  the  tax  Increase  In  the 
President's  Budget  for  the  1968  fiscal  year 
will  give  our  "fighting  men  In  Vietnam  the 
help  they  need".  Please  inform  my  eminent 
Commander-in-Chief  that  this  kind  of  help, 
we  can  do  without.  The  kind  of  help  we  do 
need.  Is  already  at  his  disposal. 

First  of  all,  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  arms  k,  ammo,  over  here  already,  supple- 
mented by  a  force  of  highly  competent,  well- 
trained  soldiers,  airmen,  etc.  However,  It 
isn't  doing  us  a  bit  of  good.  In  spite  of  what 
you're  probably  used  to  bearing,  morale  over 
here  Is  not  good.  Primarily  because  we  are 
not  being  allowed  to  try  to  win.  President 
Johnson  doesnt  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the 
other.  A  radical  mob  bums  the  American 
Flag  m  N.Y.C.,  and  our  Commander-in-Chief 
says  something  like  "Sorry  'bout  that."  Then, 
he  has  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  his  pro- 
posed tax  Increase  Is  for  one  benefit.  Thl.s 
Is  probably  the  most  unscrupulous  thing 
I've  ever  heard  of,  appealing  to  the  patriotic 
Instincts  of  the  American  cltieenry  in  an 
attempt  to  Justify  his  squandering  of  tax 
dollars.  In  page  413  of  the  Budget,  you  can 
see  that  non-mllltary  spending  will  increase 
over  1906  by  $27,084  billion.  Now,  how  Is 
that  going  to  help  the  war  effort? 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  you 
will  consider  all  aspects  of  this  proposed 
pilferage  and  do  what  you  think  Is  best  for 
our  country  and  the  constituents  who  have 
supported  you  in  two  successful  campaigns. 
Cordially  &  Respectfully  Tours, 


I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  following 
letter  which  was  received  from  a  private. 
fiist  class,  who  is  serving  with  the  3d 
Marine  Division  somewhere  in  Vietnam: 

Dkab  Sn:  Although  I  am  currently  serv- 
ing In  the  Republic  of  Viet  Mam  with  the 
3rd  Marine  Division,  my  home  town  is  Palm- 
dale,  Callfmmia. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  Inquire  If 
you  would  obtain  a  United  P^tes  Flag  for 
me  to  fiy  above  my  "hooch"  in  Viet  Nam.  I 
would  also  like  any  information  dealing  with 
flying  our  flag  in  Vietnam. 

Since  there  Is  a  growing  popularity  among 
Marines  to  fiy  State  fiags,  I  think  that  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  the  United  States  Flag 
fly  too. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  trouble. 
Sincerely, 


This  marine  now  has  an  American  flag 
which  was  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol 
especially  for  him  at  my  request.  I  hope 
he  received  it  in  time  to  celebrate  Flag 
Day  in  traditional  style. 

The  following  letter  from  another 
Army  specialist  who  is  serving  with  the 
4th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam,  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  his  sister  who  lives 
in  Saugus,  Calif.  In  her  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, the  sister  said  in  part : 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
my  brother's  letter  becaxise  I  want  you  to 
know  how  upset  the  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
get  when  they  hear  oT  the  various  demon- 
strations here  in  the  States.  Everytlme  I 
receive  a  letter  from  him  be  talks  about  the 
demonstrations.  Truthfully,  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him  about  them. 

Only  personal  references  to  self  and 
family  have  been  omitted  for  obvious 
reasons.  OUierwlse,  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  account  of  this  soldier's  experi- 
ence and  reactions  to  antiwar  demon- 
strations here  in  the  States : 

You  can't  pick  up  the  paper  these  days 
without  reading  about  us.  We  have  been 
in  so  many  fire  fights  it's  pathetic.  Remem- 
ber when  I  was  in  Basic  Training?  Well,  my 
old  platoon  is  practically  all  dead  or  seriously 
wounded  back  in  the  States.  When  I  came  to 
Viet  Nam  our  strength  numbered  up  to  750 
men.  We  now  have  343  men  left,  and  out  of 
these  only  219  are  able  to  fight— or  I  should 
say  bump  the  hills  and  get  the  enemy.  How- 
ever, we  no  longer  look  for  the  enemy — he 
looks  for  us.  Here  we  no  longer  face  the 
enemy  that  we  did  In  Tuy  Hoa.  Here  the 
enemy  has  equally  good  ground-arms.  We 
often  send  Recon  Patrols  across  the  river  to 
Cambodia — they  report  the  enemy  as  strong 
and  forceful.  They  say  that  we  have  close 
to  600,000  men  over  here.  I'd  sure  like  to 
know  where  they're  hiding.  Right  now  about 
the  only  guys  fighting  the  Cong  are  us,  along 
the  border,  the  Marines  fighting  at  Con 
Thleu,  Dang  Ho,  Gio  Llnh  and  a  few  other 
spots.  We  don't  know  what  they  say  in  the 
papers  about  Vietnam  or  the  places  in  which 
battle  has  occurred.  Write  and  tell  me  If  you 
have  heard  of  any  of  these  places. 

You  know  it  sure  is  depressing  when  we 
hear  of  all  the  demonstrations  back  there. 
I  hate  It  here — but  I  came.  I'm  not  yellow!! 
Yesterday,  I  helped  with  the  wounded,  and 
I  carried  a  guy  I  knew  since  Basic.  When  we 
put  him  down  he  had  no  leg.  I  saw  a  lot  of 
sick  stuff  that  day  and  a  lot  of  my  friends 
were  killed,  and  when  I  hear  of  a  lot  of 
punks  who  are  chicken  to  come  over  here 
and  fight,  it  makes  me  sick.  But  we  are  win- 
ning and  the  enemy  knows  he  has  no  chance 
lor  victory.  Every  battle  we  have  fought  we 
have  suffered,  but  they  have  suffered  more. 
Don't  worry  about  me.  Touai  see  me  In  about 
2,000  hours.  I'm  fine,  strong,  healthy  and 
alert. 


These,  then,  are  the  voices  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  who  are  enduring  extreme 
personal  hardship  in  order  that  others 
may  live  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  self- 
determination.  Are  we  going  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  them,  or  are  we  going  to  let 
them  know  that  we  too  have  the  courage 
to  defend  the  American  flag,  "the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation 
imder  Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all."  I  say  it  is  time  that  we 
prove  that  we  are  neither  too  apathetic 
nor  too  sophisticated  to  demonstrate  our 
love,  loyalty,  and  devotion  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  for  the  men  who  serve 
under  her  so  that  others  may  have  lib- 
erty and  justice. 


TO  NAME  THE  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CEMETERY  IN  HOUS- 
TON 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  designate  perma- 
nently the  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery  at  Houston,  Tex.,  the  "Albert 
Thomas  Veterans'  Memorial  Cemetery." 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  served  almost  30 
years  in  this  Congress  and  was  the  sec- 
ond ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  the  time  of  his 
death  early  in  1966.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  his  leadership  will  always 
be  remembered  by  colleagues  in  both 
parties  and  by  his  beloved  Houstonians 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  of  service. 

While  I  do  not  belong  to  the  party  of 
the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  I  have 
great  respect  for  both  his  ability  and 
Integrity  and  feel  the  cemetery  in  Hous- 
ton should  be  known  by  no  other  luime. 
Certainly,  he  was  a  champion  of  vet- 
erans' causes  for  he  recognized  the  de- 
manding contributions  made  by  our  Na- 
tion's heroes.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  great 
body  will  take  swift  action  to  name  this 
cemetery  after  the  Honorable  Albert 
Thomas. 


LITHUANIA— A  CAPTIVE  NATION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thursday,  June  15,  marks  27  years  since 
the  Communists  gained  control  over 
Lithuania  Euid  Initiated  their  program 
for  its  forcible  Integration  into  the  So- 
viet Union  and  thereby  the  eradication  of 
this  once  proud  nation.  This  Communist 
program  has  included  imprisonment  and 
deE>ortation  of  approximately  40.000 
Lithuanians.  We  can  point  to  many  simi- 
lar exploitations. 


History  gives  us  all  too  many  examples 
where  such  captivity  has  been  condoned 
to  the  detriment  of  the  world  family  of 
nations.  To  condone  is  to  endorse. 

Let  the  United  States  and  this  House 
not  ignore  the  plight  of  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  Lithuania.  Their  anguish 
this  day  prompts  us  to  renew  and  state 
again  our  dedication  to  the  dignity,  free- 
dom, and  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  citizens  of  all  nations  and  to  the 
same  rights  of  their  nation  among  the 
family  of  nations  of  this  earth. 


"BREAKTHROUGH"— AN  IMPOR- 
TANT ADVANCE  IN  METROPOL- 
ITAN COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  almost  a  cliche 
to  observe  that  the  so-called  problems 
of  the  cities  are  not  a  series  of  separate, 
imconnected  woes  which  can  be  dealt 
with  one  by  one.  It  is  also  becoming 
commonplace  to  note  that  central  city 
problems,  far  from  being  confined 
within  the  city  limits,  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  health  and  vitality  of  a 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 

In  many  of  our  great  urban  areas, 
perceptive  civic  leaders  are  now  mak- 
ing intensive  efforts  to  stimulate  the  in- 
formed regionwide  comjnunication  which 
must  precede  intelligent,  coordinated  at- 
tacks on  common  problems.  One  such 
campaign  to  increase  regional  aware- 
ness and  public  understanding  hsis  been 
launched  this  month  in  the  Baltimore 
area  by  Group  W  television  station 
WJZ-TV. 

Entitled  "Breakthrough."  the  WJZ-TV 
series  is  based  on  the  conviction  that — 

The  metropolitan  Baltimore  region  can,  in 
concerted  effort,  solve — or  at  least  alleviate — 
common  problems.  To  do  so  will  require  a 
new  effort,  a  new  way  of  thinking,  a  reassess- 
ing of  goals,  a  new  look  at  the  facts. 

To  promote  this  "breakthrough"  in 
communications,  the  station  has  sched- 
uled a  concentrated  series  of  public  af- 
fairs programs  focused  on  five  problem 
areas:  poverty,  crime,  education,  race 
relations,  and  transportation.  E^ach  area 
will  be  explored  in  depth  in  a  series  of 
documentary  reports,  interviews  and 
discussions,  based  on  an  honest  evalua- 
tion of  the  current  Baltimore  situation 
and  a  thorough  assessment  of  alterna- 
tives for  the  future. 

In  the  pamphlet  summarizing  "Break- 
through," channel  13's  ofiQcers  stated: 

WJZ-TV,  a  group  W  station,  and  a  cor- 
porate citizen  of  Baltimore,  Is  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  an  Informed  public  opinion 
and  enlightened  leadership  in  the  Baltimore 
community,  and  is  likewise  aware  of  the  vast 
potential  of  a  television  station  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  stimulate  leadership. 

For  translating  this  awareness  into  ac- 
tion. I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Don- 
ald H.  McGannon.  president  of  Westing- 
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bouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.;  Mr.  Her- 
bert &  CUaui,  Baltimore  area  vice  presi- 
dent, Qioop  W:  Mr.  David  X.  Henderaon, 
general  manager,  WJZ-TV;  and  their 
BBaortatee  in  this  project.  Oongratula- 
tions  should  also  go  to  channel  IS's  part- 
ners in  "Breakthrmigh,"  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Council  on  UrlMm  Affairs, 
which  is  a  federation  of  higher  educa- 
tional Instltutifns  in  the  Baltimore  area 
and  three  related  agencies,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Higher  Education,  the  State 
department  of  education,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  State  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Important  year-long 
aeries  was  Inltiatied  on  June  2  with  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  WJZ-TV  at  the 
Samuel  Ready  School,  ssrmbollcally  lo- 
cated on  the  Baltimore  City-Baltimore 
County  Une.  "nils  lundieon  featured  a 
panel  discussion  by  top  officials  of  Balti- 
more Cit7  and  the  five  metropolitan 
area  counties,  and  a  provocative  address 
by  Mr.  Caii  T.  Rowan,  internationally 
respected  commentator  and  columnist. 

I  would  lllce  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  "Breakthrough,"  and  a  par- 
tial text  of  Mr.  Rowan's  challenging  ad- 
dress. 

BSKAKTHXOUCH 

Aa  airline  traveler  deeeendlng  toward 
Baltimore  at  night  wlU  begin  to  notice  the 
multiplying  concentration  of  lights  when  be 
iB  as  much  as  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
central  city.  The  cloaer  he  comes  to  the  heart 
of  downtown  the  brighter  is  the  carpet  ot  ac- 
tivity beneath  him.  He  notices  not  Just  more 
lights,  but  the  forms  ot  industrial  areaa. 
staopptng  districts  and  busy  streets.  He  be- 
comes aware  that  the  gllttM'  forms  a  clear 
radial  pattern  focusing  on  downtown  Balti- 
more, from  the  occasional  twinkles  In  the 
distance  to  the  brlUlant  glow  of  the  center. 

IX  the  trsTeler  Is  only  an  occasional  visitor 
he  la  probably  unaware  that  this  vast  as*  of 
lights  is  made  up  of  separate  political 
units — a  city  in  the  center,  and  five  large 
counties.  His  business  call  may  be  in  Balti- 
more City,  or  perhaps  In  Towson  in  Balti- 
more County,  or  Olen  Burnle  In  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  or  Bel  Air  in  Harford  County,  or 
EUicott  City  in  Howard  County,  or  Hemp- 
stead In  Carroll  County.  Wherever  be  made 
his  call  the  chances  are  that  the  next  day 
when  be  la  back  In  St.  Louis  or  Atlanta  or 
Rochester,  be  will  tell  his  friends  that  he 
was  "In  Baltimore". 

In  the  lesson  of  the  lights  the  air  traveler 
sees  clearly  only  that  this  great  metropolitan 
area  is  an  economic  unit.  He  may  be  vaguely 
aware  that  the  lives,  fortunes  and  fate  of 
some  two  million  people  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  work  and  live  to- 
gether. He  does  not  see  the  political  bound- 
aries drawn  by  men,  boundaries  that  may 
bring  temporary  wealth  to  one  area  and  con- 
sign another  area  to  permanent  struggle 
against  cancerous  problems  that  soon  spread 
and  weaken  the  entire  metropolis.  The  leeaon 
of  the  lights  does  not  reveal  all  the  things 
tlxat  threaten,  divide  and  defeat  the  people 
of  the  metropolis. 

WJZ-TV,  a  Group  W  station,  and  a  corpo- 
rate citizen  of  Baltimore  Is  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  an  Informed  public  opinion  and 
enlightened  leadership  In  the  Baltimore  com- 
munity, and  la  likewise  aware  of  the  vast 
potential  of  a  television  station  to  Influence 
public  opinion  and  stimulate  leadership.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  Westlnghoiue  Broad- 
casting Company  last. October  conducted  a 
nalonal  Public  Affsdrs  Conference  for  Broad- 
casters In  Philadelphia  entitled  "The  Un- 
finished American  Revolution". 

At  that  Philadelphia  Conference,  Vice 
Pratldflnt  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  noted  that 
"la  ancient  times  people  buUt  walls  around 


cities  to  protect  themeelvee  from  the  bar- 
barians. Now  we  have  psychological  walls, 
economic  and  aodal  barriers,  which  Imprison 
people  within  the  city  tf  ums  and  ghettos  and 
areaa  (tf  obaoleaoenee." 

This  theme  ot  the  relation  between  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  recurred  time  and  time 
again  at  the  conference.  Group  W  Commen- 
tator Carl  Rowan  declared.  "The  people  who 
rule  the  cities  don't  live  in  the  cities  and 
they  don't  give  a  boot  what  happens".  H. 
Ralph  TayW  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  noted  that 
many  suburban  busiaeasmen  "drive  back 
and  forth  from  the  subtirbs  to  the  center  city 
without  seeing  or  comprehending  the  prob- 
lems on  either  side  of  ttiem". 

And  yet  the  problems  are  there  and  many 
a  Baltimore  suburbanite  cherishes  the  de- 
lusion that  they  are  oity  problems,  beyond 
his  concern  or  at  leatt  his  control.  He  Is 
wrong  on  both  counts.  Poverty,  crime,  poor 
education,  racial  strife,  or  even  Inadequate 
transportation,  affect  him  because  they 
weaken  the  economic  base,  the  industrial 
climate,  the  livabUlty,  and  the  image  of  the 
Baltimore  area.  Hence  they  are  not  beyond 
his  concern.  More  Important,  they  are  not 
beyond  his  control;  he  can.  In  partnership 
with  the  people  of  city  and  the  other  coun- 
ties, do  something  about  his  surroundings. 

WJZ-TV  believes  that  the  metropolitan 
Baltimore  region  can.  In  concerted  effort 
solve — or  at  least  alleviate — common  prob- 
lems. To  do  so  will  require  a  new  effort,  a  new 
way  of  thinking,  a  reassessing  of  goals,  a  new 
look  at  the  facts;  In  short,  a  Breakthrough. 
That  Is  our  task  for  the  next  year. 

In  military  terms  a  breakthrough  occurs 
when  the  enemy's  lines  crumble  at  some 
point  and  the  attacking  forces  are  able  to 
penetrate  Into  new  territory.  The  enemy, 
however,  does  not  usually  give  way  at  one 
point  unless  he  is  being  assaulted  at  many 
points.  Thus  to  attempt  a  breakthrough  re- 
quires a  broad  assault  On  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  region.  To  mount  an  offensive 
WJZ-TV  will  not  present  Just  Isolated  doc- 
umentary reports.  The  attack  on  each  topic 
will  be  continuous  and  repetitive  on  Channel 
IS;  we  will,  through  a  series  of  slz-to-elght 
week  campaigns,  assault  each  problem  re- 
lentlessly. We  will  confront,  cajole,  even  Irri- 
tate our  audience  in  an  effort  to  create  an 
awareness  and  a  concern  for  metropolitan 
problems.  The  specific  problem  areas  will  be 
poverty,  crime,  education,  race  relaUons  and 
transportation.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  problems  we  could  have  selected,  and 
any  and  all  problems  are  Interrelated. 

First  It  Is  necessary  to  state  the  problems 
in  sensitive,  human  tmma.  This  wiU  be  the 
function  of  the  first  program  in  the  Break- 
through series,  a  combination  of  a  doc- 
umentary and  one  at  the  most  unusual 
"open  line"  presentations  ever  seen  or  heard 
In  Baltimore.  This  80<minute  program  will 
be  broadcast  by  WJZ-TV  on  Friday,  June  2, 
1867,  from  7:30-9:00  VM.  The  first  half -hour 
will  be  a  documentary  entitled  "Promises  to 
Keep".  ITils  Is  a  deeply  moving  story  of  the 
wonder,  the  horror  and  the  vastness  of  life  In 
a  great  metropolis  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  small  boy  through  thlrty-slx  hours. 
"Promises  to  Keep"  wUl  be  followed  at  8:00 
P.M.  With  an  hour-long  program  that  will  of- 
fer an  opportunity  for  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan area  to  speak  with  their  own  political 
leaders.  The  top  executive  or  legislative 
spokesmen  for  the  five  counties  and  Balti- 
more City  will  assemble  In  the  studios  of 
WJZ-TV  to  answer  the  phone  Inquiries  of 
their  constituents.  It  Will  be  a  unique  meet- 
ing between  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives,  and  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  subsequent  programs  dealing  with 
five  major  problem  . 


CKIKK 

Is  the  most  direct  and  Immediate  problem  to 
many  citizens.  While  Its  causes  are  obscure 


and  complex,  its  effects  are  simple.  People 
fear  for  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
families.  They  fear  for  their  property.  A  re- 
glen  where  people  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  Is  in  trouble.  A  region  where  people 
are  afraid  to  leave  their  h<Hnes  for  fear  of 
burglary  is  in  trouble.  Oo  this  basis,  there  la 
little  doubt  that  BalUmore  is  in  trouble. 
There  are  forms  of  crime  less  violent  that, 
while  not  frightening  peofrie  so  directly,  are 
Just  as  clearly  signs  of  a  society  in  trouble. 
This  is  the  crime  of  the  nunibers  racket,  the 
protection  payoff,  the  police  bribe,  the  un- 
derworld political  p>ower.  There  are  two  basic 
approaches  to  crime.  One  Is  better  police  pro- 
tection, but  doubling  the  police  force  and 
stepping  up  police  efficiency  would  still  leave 
the  problem  far  from  solved.  The  only  real 
solution  to  crime  is  to  eliminate  the  under- 
lying conditions  that  turn  men  into  crim- 
inals. In  this  sense  the  war  on  crime  is  closely 
connected  with  the  war  on  poverty,  with  edu- 
cation and  with  race  relaUons.  WJZ-TV  will 
explore  the  problem  of  crime  from  both  ap- 
proaches. 

EDTJCATION 

Is  now  widely  accepted  as  the  universal 
necessity  that  the  only  real  disagreement  is 
on  degrees  and  methods.  Education  Is  the 
main  doorway  to  Individual  achievement. 
hence  it  Is  also  the  way  out  of  poverty  and 
apathy.  And  yet,  despite  its  total  acceptance 
as  a  public  responsibility,  educatlqn  Is  fac- 
ing staggering  problems.  Overcrowded 
schools,  underpaid  teachers,  Inadequate  in- 
struction, exploding  methodology  are  the 
headaches  of  all  school  systems,  urban. 
suburban  and  rural.  Education  is  not  only 
the  road  to  personal  achievement,  but  to  the 
good  life;  the  well-schooled  person  Is  far- 
better  equipped  to  appreciate  the  wonder  of 
life  Itself.  There  is  now,  however,  a  newly 
emphasised  social  and  survival  importance 
to  schools.  The  conununlty  with  well-edu- 
cated people  can  provide  the  professions  and 
skills  to  build  a  thriving  economy.  The  un- 
der-educated community  will  not  measure 
up  in  the  competition  with  the  educated 
conununlty.  Hence  everyone  bas  a  far  great- 
er stake  in  education  than  he  may  realize 
These  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  education 
that  WJZ-TV  win  bring  to  focus  In  exam- 
ining one  of  the  Baltimore  region's  most 
profound  problems. 

BACS    RXLATIONS 

produce  some  of  the  most  complex  and 
emotional  confilcts  facing  any  metropolis. 
Racial  prejudices,  whether  overt  or  latent, 
create  a  variety  of  other  problems.  The  antip- 
athy of  white  people  to  their  Negro  neigh- 
bors In  some  cases  motivates  the  flight  to  the 
white  suburbs,  leaving  the  remaining  Ne- 
groes with  all  the  problems  of  the  aging  city. 
and  the  city  with  insufficient  wealth  to  cope 
with  their  urgent  needs.  Prejudiced  employ- 
ers, or  employers  fearful  of  their  white  em- 
ployees, hire  Negroes  last  and  fire  them  first. 
Then  the  fruits  of  miserable  housing,  poor 
schools,  and  poverty  are  themselves  used  as 
arguments  by  racially-conscious  white  people 
to  claim  that  Negroes  are  capable  of  noth- 
ing more.  And  so  the  problem  feeds  on  Itself. 
Baltimore's  attitudes  in  racial  matters  have 
evolved  slowly  from  Southern  traditions,  but 
the  Improvements  have — thus  far — been  gen- 
erally Steady,  with  fewer  setbacks  than  many 
Northern  cities.  Can  the  white  people  and 
the  Negroes  of  Baltimore  reach  a  modus 
Vivendi  that  will  enable  them  to  move  for- 
ward together  for  their  mutual  advantage? 
This  will  be  the  task  of  WJZ-TV  in  its  ex- 
amination of  this  the  moet  delicate  and 
human  of  the  problems  facing  the  metro- 
politan area. 

TKANSPOaTATION 

or  getting  people  from  here  to  there,  has 
been  a  serious  psychological  hurdle  In  the 
Baltimore  region.  After  more  than  a  decade 
of  planning,  the  East- West  Expressway  is  not 
yet  started,  the  grand  design  for  a  metro- 
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polltan  rapid  transit  system  still  la  ob  the 
drawing  board.  The  aapi  n— way  plazia  meat 
resistance,  the  transit  plan  meets  apathy. 
The  problem  ot  transportation  sesms  the 
least  human  of  the  Breaktbrougb  topics 
and  yet  it  bas  significant  human  import.  If 
a  man  Mvlng  in  an  inner  dty  neighborhood 
can  find  a  means  to  travel  quickly  to  a  Job 
in  Olen  Bumle  or  Towson,  bis  prospects  lor 
self -improvement  are  broadened.  The  same 
holds  true  for  students  going  to  a  commu- 
nity college,  or  a  nurse's  aide  to  a  hospital. 
Transportation  for  people  of  all  economic 
levels  is  the  life-blood  of  a  city  and  hence 
one  of  the  keys  to  overall  regional  prosperity. 
What  are  Baltlnjore's  transportation  needs? 
How  can  these  needs  be  fulfilled?  What  Is  the 
lole  ot  expressways  and  the  role  of  mass 
transit?  What  wlU  better  transpc^tatlon 
mean  for  the  renewal  of  downtown  Balti- 
more, for  the  strengthening  of  ties  between 
the  metropolitan  counties  and  the  city? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  be  care- 
fully examined  In  the  programs  on  transpor- 
tation, the  final  problem  in  the  year  long 
series. 

■UAKTBaODCK 

llius  WJZ-TV  Joins  the  people  of  the  Bal- 
timore region  to  seek  a  Breakthrough  to  the 
solution  of  our  common  problems.  The  sit- 
uation is— as  the  Breakthrough  symbol  im- 
plies— as  if  each  county  and  the  city  were 
parts  of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle.  By  Itself,  each  piece 
means  nothing.  Fit  them  together  and  the 
result  Is  a  complete  and  satisfying  picture 
to  be  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

llie  year  long  Breakthrough  project  Is  be- 
ing produced  In  cooperation  with  The  Higher 
Education  Council  on  Vrban  Affairs.  HGCUA 
is  a  federation  of  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area  and 
three  related  agencies:  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Higher  Education,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Colleges.  They  have  Joined  together 
In  the  Council  to  relate  themselves  more 
fully  to  Issues  of  urban  affairs  in  their  teach- 
ing and  research  programs  and  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Pastiai.  Txzt  of  SPKxca  Bt  Cabi.  T.  Rowam. 
WESTUroHousx     BaOAocABTUic     Co.     Com- 

MBNTATOa  AKD  INTERNATIONALLY  StNDICATED 

NxwBPAPiJt  COLtnrNisT,  at  "BSEAKTKROTTGR" 

LmtCRXoif  Sponsokeo  bt  WJZ-TV,  Bai-ti- 

uomm,  MD.,  JtTNV  a,  1967 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McOannon.  Tou  can't  beat 
working  yourself  into  a  position  where  the 
president  of  your  company  says  nice  things 
about  you— on  the  public  record.  But  even 
without  those  generous  phrases.  I'd  be  proud 
to  be  associated  with  WJZ  and  Westingbouse. 
The  things  you  are  doing  In  the  fields  of 
public  service  and  corpKirate  good  citizen- 
ship add  up  to  television's  finest  hours. 

This  Is  a  sort  of  homecoming  for  me.  I 
literally  began  my  Journalism  career  here  in 
1948  when  X  did  public  opinion  surveys  for 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American  during  the 
presidential  election.  I  also  recall  doing  a  bit 
of  picketing  here  In  protest  against  theater 
segregation,  so  my  concern  about  the  social, 
cultural  and  political  problents  of  this 
metropoUtan  area  did  iu>t  begin  OQly  with 
the  invitation  to  speak  here. 

But  If  my  Interest  la  oM.  ao  are  the  eeo- 
nomk:  woes  and  social  aliments  to  which 
"Breakthrough"  addressee  Itself.  They  were 
common  to  every  grouping  of  men  who 
sought  to  combine  their  wisdom  and  re- 
sources in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
common  wtifare  and  protect  individual 
poeaesilons,  whether  material,  spiritual  or 
philosophical.  Borne  600  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Confucius  wrote  in  his 
Artalecta:  "In  a  country  weU  governed  poverty 
la  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  a  country 
badly  governed,  wealth  la  aomethteg  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

How  different  are  Confucius'  words  from 


those  of  eoBtemporary  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  ours  ean  Dever  be  a  great  society 
so  long  aa  80  mlllHn  Amerloana  live  in  pov- 
erty? And  ha«  it  not  been  true  in  the  robber 
baron  day*  of  our  own  country,  in  ttie  oll- 
garehy-ridden  aoeleUea  of  Latin  America,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Far  East,  that  wealth  i* 
stmethlng  to  be  ashamed  of  7 

But  Confucius'  views  may  seem  a  bit  an- 
cient. Let  US  go  modem — to,  say,  135  years 
B.C.  We  find  Polyblus  writing  \n  Histories: 
"Monarchy  degenerates  Into  tyranny,  aris- 
tocracy Into  oligarchy,  and  democracy  into 
savage  violence  and  anarchy."  The  savage 
violence  that  has  afflicted  our  urban  centers 
and  the  anarchy  that  threatens  many  cam- 
puses make  Polyblus  look  like  a  far-sighted 
man  indeed. 

But  I  Eun  not  here  to  recite  history,  or  to 
pontificate  on  the  merits  of  monarchy  vls-a- 
vls  democracy.  I  have  come  to  talk  about  the 
challenges  we  face  as  we  attempt  to  ensure 
that  our  democracy  does  not  degenerate  into 
savage  violence  and  anarchy. 

Mr.  Cabain  says  that  placement  of  this 
tent  here,  on  this  boundary  line,  Is  supposed 
to  be  symbolic.  Symbolic  of  the  Jealously- 
guarded  Jurisdictional  prerogatives  that  cut 
through  the  heart  of  every  sane  attempt  at 
metropolitan  idanning.  Symbolic  of  the  petty 
prnwinciallams  that  make  it  Inapoeslble  to  ap- 
ply anything  other  than  borse-and-buggy- 
era  potioos  axkd  salves  to  metropolitan  ail- 
ments that  will  respond  only  to  the  most 
modem.  Imaginative  to'eatments  that  can 
be  applied  by  people  motivated  by  knowledge 
that  they  share  a  common  destiny. 

But  I  tell  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  boundary  line  symbolism  goes  further 
than  that.  It  reminds  me  that  we  are  today 
astride  the  border  line  between  war  and 
peace,  the  line  between  a  survival  full  o( 
conflict  and  tensions,  and  nuclear  hcriocatist. 
Today  we  straddle  that  line  between  racial 
sanity  and  social  madness  In  the  great  cities 
of  America.  We  are  perched  precariously  and 
nncwtalnly  on  that  wall  separating  a  society 
of  beauty,  of  Justice,  of  human  love  and 
respect  from  one  (^  ugliness,  where  the  strong 
prey  upon  the  weak  and  meanness  and  hos- 
tility dog  the  footsteps  of  all  who  walk  our 
way. 

I  tell  you  that  affluence  has  scarred  the 
heart  and  soul  of  America.  The  spirit  of 
acqulsttlveneas,  the  goal  ot  material  gain, 
permeates  everything.  It  has  driven  the  con- 
tent of  morality,  the  old  religious  Ideals,  out 
ot  our  businesses,  and  even  our  hmnes.  And 
U  is  reflected  \n  the  behaviour  of  our  chU- 
dran.  Most  of  all,  it  has  produced  a  small- 
nMB,  a  selflshneas,  that  Is  manifested  In  the 
actions  of  adults  who  can  only  pretend  that 
we  can  educate  the  people  of  a  vast  metro- 
politan area,  or  provide  adequate  transporta- 
tion, or  combat  crime,  or  eradicate  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  our  water,  when  tiny 
political  subdivision  X  cares  only  about  its 
tax  structure,  the  quality  of  it$  schools,  or 
the  values  of  its  properties. 

Most  citizens  of  Ruxton  hardly  give  a  damn 
about  the  quality  of  mass  transportation  in 
Baltimore  city;  nor  do  the  citizens  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  give  a  hoot  about  mass  trans- 
portation in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  own  cars 
in  Ruxton  and  Oievy  Chase. 

Or  consider  crime.  We  get  a  lot  of  sanc- 
tUnonlouB  cries  that  someone  should  do 
something  about  crime.  The  affluent  mem- 
bers of  our  society  are  really  thinking  In 
terms  of  more  policemen  with  bigger  night- 
sticks and  more  ptowerful  guns  to  curb  the 
ruffians  from  the  other  side  of  the  tracks 
who  not  and  rape  and  sack  and  steal. 

But  take  a  look  at  what  the  PresLdenfa 
Crlma  Catnmlssion  said  recently:  "Crtma 
flAurlahes,  and  always  baa  fiouriahed,  in  city 
alums,  those  neighborhoods  where  overcrowd- 
ing, economic  deprivation,  social  disruption 
and  racial  discrimination  are  endemic.  Crime 
flourishes  tn  conditions  of  affluence,  when 
there  Is  much  desire  for  material  goods  and 


many  opp<xtunltlea  to  acquire  them  illegally. 
Crime  Sourlstaes  wImb  there  are  many  rest- 
lees,  relattvHy  faotloaM  yonng  people  In  the 
I>opulation.  Crime  SovirMies  when  standards 
of  morality  are  ehongtcg  rapUBy." 

The  OcMnmlBBloB  went  on  to  talk  of  "white 
collar  offenders"  and  pubHe  crlKie  aad  as- 
serted that  "inevitably  ermiea  reflect  the 
opportunities  people  have  to  eanamlt  them." 

The  Commission  said  that  avr  society  is 
endangered  not  Just  by  the  sliun  hoodlums 
that  you  and  I  deplore  and  fear,  but  by  a 
"great  reservoir"  ot  actual  and  petential 
white  collar  crime.  The  CowwnVwrton  said 
that:  "The  'white-collar'  criminal  Is  the 
broker  who  dlstslbates  fraudulent  seeurltlee, 
the  builder  who  deliberately  uses  defective 
material,  the  corporation  executive  who  oon- 
q>ired  to  fix  prices,  the  legislator  who  ped- 
dles his  influence  and  vote  for  private  gain, 
or  the  banker  who  misappropriates  funds  in 
his  keeping." 

In  short,  the  poor  folks  are  robbing  deli- 
catessens and  looting  whiskey  stores;  the  af- 
fluent are  embe2Bllng  banks  and  business 
Idacee,  or  getting  rich  by  Illegally  peddling 
influence,  or  engaging  in  gross  ccnfllcts  of 
Interest. 

I  hope  you  are  now  accustomed  to  the 
fMt^epect  of  bearing  some  plain  talk  today.  I 
feel  a  duty  to  "tell  it  like  it  le"  because  the 
real  tragedy  of  our  urban  areaa  is  that  there 
la  not  enou^  meaningful  communications 
across  these  artificial  lines  and  barriers  that 
we  have  se4:  up  out  of  our  greed,  our  petu- 
lance, our  fear,  our  IgnoraBoe,  our  short- 
sigbtedneas.  We  tend  to  insulate  and  isolate 
ourselves  in  our  own  social  and  professional 
circles,  thus  every  proposal  to  more  against 
the  problems  that  beset  us  bears  the  mark 
of  intellectual  Incest. 

For  example,  nothing  bears  more  heavily 
on  the  wt>e8,  dangers  and  frustrations  of  our 
cities  than  race  and  the  passions  and  fears 
surrounding  It.  Tet,  for  too  many  people, 
mum's  the  word  where  race  Is  concerned. 
Maybe  Boston  could  survive  an  era  In  which 
the  Lowells  talked  to  the  Cabets  and  the 
Cabots  talked  only  to  Ood.  But  today's  cities 
cannot  survive  the  current  lack  of  commu- 
nications across  ethnic  lines,  for  in  the 
absence  of  real  communications  frustrations 
fester,  suspicions  take  on  artificial  substance 
and  the  simplest  misunderstanding  becomes 
a  gigantic  roadblock  to  progress. 

I  know.  A  mayor  or  two,  and  perhaps  some 
other  officials,  already  are  thinking:  Rowan 
doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about;  Z 
Just  created  a  mayor's  council  on  human 
relations,  and  we've  got  a  gtJvemor'B  com- 
mission on  human  rights,  or  whatever  they 
call  It,  that  has  articulate  representatives  of 
all  our  racial  and  religious  groups.  What  the 
devil  does  Rowan  want? 

1'n  tell  you  not  what  Rowan  wants,  but 
what  the  times  require:  some  commtintca- 
tion  that  Is  natural,  that  ts  not  stultlfled 
and  stunted  by  the  formal  bxudness  of  social 
and  professional  strangers  sttttng  down  pe- 
riodically to  run  through  the  psuedo-mtel- 
lectual  ritual  of  taUrtng  about  what  the  com- 
munity ought  to  do  to,  for  or  with  "toe 
colored  foDcs,"  or  the  poor  fcHka. 

I  remember  so  well  my  first  breaks  as  a 
JoumallEt.  When  I  was  a  young  reporter, 
writing  obituaries  and  the  sort,  an  error 
In  the  work  schedule  left  me  with  time  to 
propose  a  return  to  my  natlTe  South  to  write 
about  what  had  changed  in  the  lives  of 
Negroes  since  World  War  II.  What  I  wrote, 
in  1951.  turned  out  to  be  a  sensation — and 
largely  because  dally  American  newspapers 
had  been  too  timid  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
If  you  were  a  Negro,  you  almost  had  to  rape 
or  murder  someone,  generally  white,  to  make 
the  newspapers.  As  thoee  articles  appeared  tn 
the  Minneapolis  IVibune,  the  mail  and  the 
telephone  calls  poured  in,  naany  of  them  ask- 
ing me  to  speak  to  tliia  group  or  that. 

As  I  joumeyvd  to  speaking  platforma  in 
rural  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotaa,  on«  thing 
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got  to  be  M  regular  as  breathing:  Bomeone 
vould  g«t  up  In  tba  audlasoe  and  aay.  "We 
doQ^  bav*  any  race  problem  In  our  town; 
«•  daat  bum  any  Negroea." 

Tben  I  would  try  to  explain  tbat  the  prob- 
lem doeant  exist  In  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Negroes,  or  any  other  "out"  group;  it  exists 
In  the  mind.  One  only  needs  the  presence  of 
minority  group  members  to  make  the  prob- 
lem manifestly  obvious. 

ITia  people  of  thousands  at  subiirban  com- 
miinttlee  today  think  that  they  don't  have 
problenaa  of  race,  poverty,  delinquency,  sexual 
promiscuity  and  the  sort.  They  have  created 
their  own  naive  world  In  which  what  Is  not 
seen  la  prestimed  no>t  to  exist. 

What  has  aU  this  got  to  do  with  my  thesis 
that  lack  of  communications  Is  the  danger 
to  our  cities?  A  lot.  Because  what  I  am  saying 
to  you  is  that  you  are  not  going  to  solve 
these  problems  unless  you  find  a  way  to  com- 
municate at  lunch,  at  cocktail  time,  at  din- 
ner, on  the  19th  hole  after  golf,  with  some 
people  from  groups  with  which  you  are  not 
accustomed   to   sociali^ng. 

I  expect  the  rudest,  most  embarrassing 
thing  I  oould  do  now  would  be  to  ask  for  a 
show  of  bandg  from  all  you  community 
leadnn  who  regularly  have  social  contact  on 
an  informal  basis  with  Negroes  you  consider 
your  intellectual,  social  and  cultural  equals. 
The  bard,  ugly  truth  is  that  despite  all  our 
talk  about  progress  In  race  relations  since 
World  War  ZI,  one  fundamental  factor  has 
not  changed:  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant still  struggles  to  maintain  some  symbol 
oi  bis  alleged  superiority.  The  country  club 
and  the  other  private  clubs  are  the  great 
symbols,  the  Impregnable  preserves  of  white 
aupramacy,  today. 

My  wife  plays  tennis  regularly  with  wis 
group  of  women,  all  of  whom  are  Jewish. 
She  was  appaUsd  recently  to  hear  them  say 
that  when  they  go  to  a  certain  poah  club 
for  the  Intcr-country  club  matches,  they 
change  ahoes  in  their  automobiles  because 
every  effort  Is  made  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
locker  room. 

There  is  not  a  country  club  tn  this  entire 
area,  to  my  knowledge,  tbat  does  not  operate 
under  an  unwritten  law  that  no  Negro  fam- 
ily la  deemed  suitable  for  admission. 

I  occasionally  drive  past  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington area's  dinkier  so-called  country 
cluba,  where  the  fairways  are  browned  out 
before  July  4.  Each  glance  at  the  club  is  a 
galling  reminder  tbat  here  is  one  where  the 
laws  are  not  subtle  and  unwritten.  This 
club  boaats  of  the  fact  tliat  no  group  like 
the  Junior  Cbamber  of  Ck>mmerce  or  the 
Grand  Old  Party  or  the  Federal  Beserve 
Board  can  have  lunch  there  if  it  plans  to 
lirtng  along  a  Negro  memb«  or  speaker. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Negro  may  be 
a  cabinet  member,  a  federal  Judge,  a  Nobel 
Priae-winner  or  a  Bietropolltan  Opera  star, 
birt  the  American  wliite  man,  however  lowly 
and  \inaccompllslied,  has  got  to  have  his 
exclusive  club  from  which  to  thumb  his  nose 
and  try  to  convince  himself:  'Tm  better  than 
the  best  black  man." 

There  are  a  lot  of  white  Americans  in 
these  clubs  wbo  are  enlightened  beyond  this 
point.  But  they  think  the  quest  for  affluence 
requires  them  to  be  good  club  members — 
and  not  to  rock  the  boat.  In  short,  they  lack 
guts. 

And  tbat  brmgs  me  to  a  hard  truth  that 
some  of  you  may  find  Inflammatory.  But  I 
must  say  it  becauM  it  is  a  vital  truth.  Until 
the  day  comes  when  the  llaryland  club  or 
the  Baltimore  Country  Club  are  well  on  their 
way  to  becoming  as  integrated  as  HUl  881 
in  Viet  Nam,  our  urban  areas  are  going  to 
be  in  one  hell  of  a  mess.  Until  the  Diilaney 
Valleys,  the  Clceroe  and  the  Grosse  Pointes 
are  as  desegregated  as  Quang  Ngai  and  Plel 
Mel.  there  iant  going  to  be  any  real  "break- 
through"—not  in  metropoUtan  Baltimore 
nor  any  other  metropolitan  area. 
Don't  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 


Negro  Blum-dwellers  and  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels  are  the  only  angry  black  men 
around.  You  can  count  me  and  every  other 
Negro  with  sensitivity  and  pride  among  the 
ranks  of  the  frustrated  and  dl^usted. 

It  just  happens  that  some  of  us  have  not 
become  so  embittered  that  we  are  ready  to 
bum  down  neighborhoods  or  boycott  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  But  as  the  in- 
sults and  humiliations  pile  up,  they  take  their 
toll,  and  as  we  have  saen  recently,  more 
and  more  normally  tranquil  men  fall  upon 
the  wagon  of  reason. 

Wherever  big  city  violence  has  occurred — 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland  or  you  name  it — 
you  will  find  some  whlt«  politicians  crying 
that  "Negro  leaders  refused  to  meet  their 
responBlblUtles."  They  all  think  that  when 
the  crisis  is  upon  them,  'fNegro  leaders"  can 
wave  some  magic  wand  and  herd  all  those 
angry  black  devils  back  into  their  corrals. 

The  whole  truth  is  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hopeless  who  nurse  hatreds  born  of  despair, 
there  are  no  real  "Negro  leaders."  There  are 
those  who  know  oh  so  well  how  to  exploit  the 
animosities  and  IrrttatloaB  of  these  embit- 
tered masses.  But  the  rational,  reasoning, 
selfless  Negro  is  deprived  of  the  respect  essen- 
tial to  leadership  by  the  narrow-minded 
racism  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

To  the  upper  class  Negro's  pacifying  en- 
treaties, the  Negro  slum  dweller  thinks — and 
today  is  likely  to  say — "Who  the  hell  are  you 
to  be  calming  me  down?  As  far  as  Whitey  is 
concerned,  you're  really  Just  another  Negro 
When  they  let  you  to  tha  Merchant's  Club, 
come  back  and  talk  to  me." 

I  had  not  intended  to  deal  so  heavily  with 
the  racial  aspects  of  our  big  city  problems. 
But  I  cannot  dodge  reality  here  and  ask  you 
to  deal  with  it  in  everyday  life.  And  it  <s  a 
reality  tbat  very  few  of  o\ir  major  urban 
problems  is  free  of  the  complications  of 
race — and  racism. 

But  you  will  remember.  I  am  sure,  that  my 
basic  point  of  the  need  to  communicate  goes 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  race.  I  do  not  m- 
dulge  in  melodrama  when  I  say  that  If  we 
cannot  talk  to  each  other,  we  shall 
together. 

Despite  the  current  state  of  things,  1  can- 
not be  a  pessimist. 


weep 


TOWARD    A    PERMANENT    SETTLE- 
MENT IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  VVidnali,]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  originally  supported  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  who  believes  that 
It  has  severely  suffered  from  nonrecognl- 
tlon  as  a  nation,  I  have  been  extremely 
concerned  with  the  crMs  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  young  nation  has  In  a  short 
span  of  years,  achieved  remarkable  ac- 
complishments and  has  been  an  example 
of  what  a  cohesive  democratic  state  can 
do.  In  a  fight  for  survivftl,  the  people  of 
Israel  have  proven  fully  by  action,  dedi- 
cation, and  determination  their  right  to 
have  their  country's  sovereignty  recog- 
nized. Their  rights  as  a  nation  must  be 
the  same  as  those  accorded  others 
throughout  the  world.  A  prior  war  was 
fought  by  Israel  and'  no  peace  was 
achieved.  Israel  subsequently  has  led  a 
very  tenuous  existence.  Now,  a  very  de- 
cisive military  action  has  taken  place  and 


the   same   uncertainty   should   not   be 
tolerated  for  the  future. 

It  is  my  belief  as  an  American,  that 
we  should  firmly  suppoit  maintenance  of 
the  present  lines  until  a  permanent  set- 
tlement is  achieved  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations. 

First,  Israel  sovereignty  must  be  rec- 
ognized, or  what  has  Just  taken  place  Is 
but  another  exercise  In  futility  that  will 
lead  us  all  closer  to  a  world  debacle. 

Second,  access  to  and  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  must  be  assured  to  Israel  and 
to  all  other  nations,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  interest  to  every  nation  In  the 
world.  The  rights  of  all  nations  would 
seriously  be  Jeopardized  throughout  other 
waterways,  if  the  whim  of  any  one  power 
can  be  used  to  close  off  tnternational 
trade. 

Finally,  any  settlement  must  take  into 
consideration  the  problem  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees. There  is  Uttle  basis  for  doubt  that 
the  unsolved  problem  of  the  1940's,  the 
displaced  Palestinian,  has  been  a  major 
cause  for  the  continued  unrest  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  Even  now  there  is 
evidence  of  new  movements  of  popula- 
tion into  Jordan  away  from  the  Israel- 
captured  territory.  It  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  themselves  should  the  Government 
of  Israel  fail  to  meet  this  challenging 
problem  with  some  concessions  of  their 
own.  There  is  every  indication  that  Is- 
rael stateanen  are  aware  of  this  and  are 
willing  to  go  halfway  on  their  part. 

Crucial  to  all  of  these  decisions  is  the 
need  for  direct  discussion  and  agreement 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations.  No 
imposed  solution  from  outside,  however 
seemingly  fair,  will  create  a  viable  peace. 
It  is  up  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
great  powers,  through  economic  develop- 
ment offers  and  through  consultation 
and  suggestion,  to  create  the  climate 
necessary  for  this  type  of  settlement.  The 
reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  ef- 
fort will  be  a  telling  sign  of  its  willing- 
ness to  seek  a  detente  to  other  areas  of 
major  world  controversy.  The  absence 
of  Rumania,  and  the  comparative  silence 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  Soviet- 
Inspired  resolution  condemning  Israel  is 
an  encouraging  development.  Hopefully, 
this  will  inspire  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a 
more  conciliatory  position  of  Its  own.  Its 
sorry  performance  at  the  United  Nations 
notwithstanding. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  DELLKNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
June  each  year  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  thoughts  of  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere  have  turned  sorrow- 
fully yet  with  firm  resolve  to  the  tragic 
events  in  the  Baltic  States  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  n. 

There  the  flourishing,  proudly  inde- 
pendent Uttle  countries  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
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via,  and  Lithuania  fell  victim  to  the 
mutual  fears  and  avarice  of  their  mighty 
dictatorial  neighbors.  On  June  15-17, 
1940,  the  armed  forces  of  the  Communist 
Soviet  Union  dropped  all  pretense  of  re- 
spect for  tbe  sovereignty  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  and  occupied  these 
brave  Uttle  states.  Their  cherished  lnde> 
pendence  was  ruthlessly  ended,  in  defiant 
violation  of  Soviet  mutual  assistance 
pacts  with  each  of  them. 

Scarcely  a  year  after  the  Soviet  Union 
had  crushed  the  Independence  of  the 
Baltic  States,  the  Communist  overlords 
carried  out  one  of  the  most  gruesome  acts 
of  deportation  in  all  history.  During  ths 
night  of  Jime  14,  1941,  more  than  00,000 
citizens  of  these  countries,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  arrested. 
Families  were  torn  apart  as  men  were 
packed  into  cattle  cars  and  sent  to  forced 
labor  In  distant  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Women  and  children  were  sent 
elsewhere,  those  ludcy  enough  to  survive 
unlikely  to  see  their  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers  again. 

The  devastating  tides  of  war  subjected 
the  Baltic  States  to  Nazi  occupation  and 
later  to  reoocupation  l^  the  Red  army, 
with  further  deportations  and  further 
repression.  Yet  after  all  this  suffering, 
the  stalwart  Baltic  peoples  have  yet  to 
regain  their  freedom. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  with  mlllioas  df  fellow  friends  of 
liberty  today  in  honoring  the  victims  of 
those  tragic  June  days.  Let  us  never  cease 
to  keep  alive  the  demand  for  Justice  for 
these  brave  Baltic  peoples  who  have  un- 
dergone so  much.  The  day  must  come 
when  the  cause  of  national  independence 
to  which  they  are  dedicated  will  find  ful- 
fillment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  indution  in  the  Rxcou)  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
418,  the  Baltic  States  resohitlon,  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Bal- 
tic States  question  in  the  United  Nations 
or  other  apprcHxiate  international 
forums  in  the  interest  of  restoring  to  the 
Baltic  peoples  thdr  rights  which  are  be- 
ing so  ruthlessly  denied.  I  would  urge 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  resolution. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416  follows: 

CoNCTmazNT  Rssolutior 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  anO  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  birman 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  tlie 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  i>eoples  hare  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  conUnues  m  its 
effort  to  change  tbe  ethnic  character  of  the 
populaUons  of  tbe  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  tlw  firm  and  consistent 


policy  at  Xb»  Ooverament  of  tha  United 
States  to  >iq>port  tba  aaplratamia  at  Baltla 
peoples  for  salf-datarmimrtloa  and  natioiial 
independaaea;  and 

Wbarcas  there  exlat  many  historieal,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ttsa  between  the  paoplea 
of  tbe  Baltic  States  and  tbe  American  people: 
Beit 

Jtcsoived  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  cuncurrtng) .  That  tbe  HOuse  of 
Representatives  of  tbe  United  States  urge 
the  Preatdent  of  the  TTnlted  States — 

(a)  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
at  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  BBtonia,  Latvia,  and  Uttauanla, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
liear  on  behalf  of  tbe  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


PHYSICIAN,  WHITHER  GOEST 
THOU? 

Mr.  DELJjENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KirFTSitiiAV]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Irving  S.  Wright,  my  constituent,  has 
been  chosen  as  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians. 

His  presidential  address  given  on 
April  10  In  San  Francisco,  entitled 
"Kiyslclan,  Whither  Goest  Thou?"  con- 
tains some  thought-provoking  sug- 
gestions and  conchisions  on  problems  of 
health  care  for  the  future,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

PBTsacAif ,  WHrma  Goxst  Thou? 
(Presidential    address   by   Irving   S.   Wright, 

MJ3.,  Amertean  College  of  Physicians,  San 

Francisco.  Apr.  10.  1967) 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  ami  privilege  to 
have  served  as  a  physician  for  the  past 
40  years.  Uy  dlstlngulslied  teachers  had 
spanned  the  previous  40  years.  Uy  own  m- 
teteat  in  medical  history  extends  from  tbe 
time  of  Imhotep  and  later  Hippocrates.  It  Is 
clear  that  there  have  been  periods  when  with 
ebb  and  flow  of  Iiistory  the  status  of  tbe 
physician  has  risen  or  fallen  on  the  tides  of 
time. 

From  the  perspective  of  those  who  are  in 
this  hall,  we  might  agree  tbat  tbe  first  six 
dacades  of  this  century  were  marked  with  a 
rising,  even  flood,  tide.  Medical  education 
was  critically  evaluated  by  Flexner  and 
thereafter  steadily  improved  in  quaUty. 
Idealism  in  medlcme  was  accepted  as  the 
order  of  the  day.  B«search  was  more  care- 
fully planned  and  mora  critically  viewed. 
The  pubUc  recognized  the  value  of  basic  as 
well  as  applied  research  and  supported  both. 
Voluntary  tiealth  organisations,  concerned 
with  tul>erculosls,  polio,  cancer  and  heart 
dliesBes  were  able  to  raise  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  guide  them  into  productive  pro- 
grama  of  research,  education,  and  commu- 
nity savice.  The  government,  awakened  to 
the  challenge  by  these  organiaations,  founda- 
tl<»i8,  distinguished  medical  and  lay  leaders, 
and  members  of  Congrreas,  appropriated  in- 
creasing funds  for  the  development  of  the 
extra  and  intra  mural  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  leading 
medical  organisations  were  strong — both 
thoae  involved  with  economics  of  medicine 
and  those  interested  primarily  in  the  oon- 


ttaudsg  sducBtioB  of  the  physician,  aacla  as 
tha  Amertean  OoUeKS  of  PHyiOelaiM.  PoUs 
whlck  wsss  taken  to  detsEiains  tlss  aosfe  re- 
speetsd  at  oocnpstlazis  aluast  hnadably 
showed  tba  pbysictim.  at  ths  head  at  tte  Ust. 
It  sniiwi  lal  tbat  Ui»  rcmamdv  at  ttM  een- 
tory  would  ownttiiua  with  an  undisturtaad 
and  steady  upward  movement. 

Howevar,  the  past  six  yssn  hava  elaarly 
dstnonstrated  that  ttda  is  not  t«  be  the  caae. 
Instead  we  find  oazsalves  in  a  period  of 
ferment.  The  winds  at  aodal  i--h«Tn»  brnvm 
actuaUy  been,  blowing  strongly  smos  tbe  da* 
preasion  of  tbirty-A.vc  years  sbo.  It  waa  in- 
evitable that  advocatea  at  IneteasiBg  wcUare 
programs  would  rtda  these  winds.  "Ae  politi- 
cal trends  tn  Burope,  Great  Britain,  and  more 
recently  m  Canada  have  bean  toward  bf  alth 
Insurance,  both  govennaental  and  private. 
Despite  the  fact  tbat  the  reaidta  have  rarely 
equalled  tbe  promises,  the  opportunities  and 
rewards  inherent  in  this  movement  have 
been  trresistllHe  to  poUtleal  leaders.  We  now 
have  Medicare  and  MediesAd  and  there  is 
evidence  that  pressures  will  Inercaae  to  ex- 
pcmd  tbe  application  of  tbeee  and  other  plans 
leading  to  greater  governmental  oentKd  of 
medical  care.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
time  to  belabor  tbe  eooBomie  and  p<^tlcal 
a^>ects  of  the  changing  picture,  but  one  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  they  play  a  role  in 
tbe  present  concern  and  eonfusloa  of  prac- 
ticing pbyatelana.  medical  educators,  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  public  aUka.  Tlie  clini- 
cal practitioners  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
danger  of  loss  of  self  in  Uie  mass  social  move- 
ments. Independence  of  operation  has  at- 
tracted a  particular  type  of  per8<m  to  liedi- 
cine.  The  future  appears  less  attractive  for 
tiim. 

The  National  Institutes  of  HeaKh  estab- 
lished a  superb  record  of  accompUalifXieBt  ex- 
celled by  no  otlLer  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
meat.  CXimmitted  to  giving  freedom  to  the 
investigator  to  seek  new  truths  and  to  the 
training  of  young  men  in  mxilral  sclanca. 
the  extra  moral  programs  exerted  a  great  m- 
Suence  for  good  throughout  the  land.  Funds 
were  made  available  through  the  wisdom  of 
some  members  of  Congress.  Ttis  advisory 
councils  and  study  sections  reivesented  the 
best  and  most  sincere  guidance  available 
in  this  country — and  tbe  Inevitable  forma 
and  reports  were  kept  within  reaaon.  The 
leadership  of  HEW  and  tbe  NTH  la  at  a  very 
high  level  today'.  Tha  programs  stressing  di- 
rected or  applied  research  have  been  stressed 
and  this  is  to  the  good.  However,  detgrlte  this, 
wltbln  the  past  six  years,  beginning  with 
picayune  investigations,  and  as  a  result  ot 
criticism  and  pressure  from  various  other 
segments  of  tbe  Government,  the  aetivitles 
of  the  NIH  have  been  gradually  restrtcted 
and  curtailed  In  many  ways.  This  has  par- 
ticularly affected  the  more  ImsIc  research 
programs.  For  example,  the  reqxxlrementa 
placed  on  the  extramural  investigatoca  for 
man  detailed  applicattoa  fonns,  rcporta. 
etc.,  have  increased  until  many  of  tbcm  are 
now  spending  four  or  more  ttmes  as  moch 
of  their  energy  in  satisfying  these  dcnumds 
as  was  the  case  ten  yean  ago.  TRxia  is  a 
waste  of  ttane  of  aay  productive  sdentlat. 
The  rtdlcnlous  tinsc-eirort  reports  were  in- 
stituted as  if  scientific  minds  wwth  their 
salt  work  on  ttie  95  or  40  hour  week  sched- 
ule, or  as  if  the  work  of  teehnlciaas  and  sec- 
retaries can  be  cooatetently  divided  l>etween 
three  to  ten  grants  and  funds  to  tbe  per- 
centage point  month  after  month.  All  of 
this  adda  to  cost  throu^  tlM  need  for  em- 
ployment of  more  local  managers  and  ac- 
countants. It  is  detrimental  rather  than 
helpful  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The 
training  grant  programa  were  cut  to  vir- 
tuaUy    eliminate   foreign   trainees. 

Tms  was  a  definite  atep  backward  in  tbe 
development  of  world  sclentleta  and  inter- 
national good  wUl.  lifany  of  the  trainees  of 
the  past  have  later  risen  in  their  own  coun- 
tries to  professorial  or  deaaahlp  rank  and 
have  remained  the  best  kind  of  friends  tbe 
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XJSJk.  oould  h»Te  for  the  rest  of  their 
eanera.  Wlille  there  have  been  aame  AbuMs 
of  thla  pcagXBm,  the  reaaoiu  for  aboUahlng 
It  are  not  Justlfled  and  It  ahoold  b«  re-estab- 
llahed  without  delay,  "mere  la  spreading  dis- 
enchantment OB  the  part  of  yoong  Inveatl- 
gmtan  with  studies  evaluating  new  drugs 
In  man.  Unless  this  trend  Is  reversed,  how 
are  the  new  drugs  g<^ng  to  be  adequately 
tested  to  meet  the  standards  required?  This 
la  already  slowing  up  the  use  for  man  of 
new  drug  discoveries  and  If  the  young  In- 
vestlgatora  are  not  wooed  back  Into  this  field 
tha  detrimental  effects  will  be  felt  for  years. 
nnally,  the  Increases  In  grant  funds  for  basic 
research  have  been  curtailed  untu  they  are 
actually  Inadequate  for  the  annual  cost  of 
operation  Increase  which  must  Include  new 
and  more  expensive  equipment  as  well  as 
salaries  and  other  overhead.  We  hear  much 
of  the  need  for  studies  which  will  lead  to  tb« 
application  for  man  of  knowledge  already 
available  from  more  basic  research  and  In 
this  we  find  ourselves  In  full  agreement.  Tet 
the  factors  mentioned  above  and  others  miti- 
gate against  this  very  step,  while  reducing 
the  budget  for  basic  research  and  training  of 
research  and  clinical  Investigators  both 
American  and  foreign  will  Inevitably  reduce 
the  development  of  new  findings  for  the 
next  generation  to  iq>ply.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
new  exploration  In  basic  research  Is  being 
slowed  down.  This  is  all  happening  In  the 
face  of  expressed  {residential  desire  to  move 
ahead  ever  more  rapidly  In  these  areas.  A 
hard  re-examlnatlon  ot  this  problem  is  re- 
quired If  the  progress  of  recent  years  Is  to 
be  steadily  accelerated  rather  than  inhibited. 

The  shortage  of  manpower  Is  acute.  Our 
national  planning  has  not  provided  a  suffl- 
dent  number  of  physicians  to  meet  the  needs 
at  dlTilrail  practice,  and  this  is  oompoimded 
by  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
public  health  servloes  and  other  adminis- 
trative assignments.  We  are  ^hort  of  teach- 
[i  I  en  to  the  point  where  raiding  of  *n»t<ng 

medical  schools  for  faculty  members  has  al- 
most become  an  accepted  way  of  life.  How 
are  we  going  to  staff  the  20  or  more  new 
medical  schools  which  are  essential  for  the 
future?  The  present  increasing  hostility  by 
some  writers  toward  the  Medical  profession 
is  reflected  by  public  response.  If  this  con- 
tinues, it  vrlll  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  attract  the  beet  young  students  to  careers 
In  medicine.  If  the  country  wants  to  have 
good  doctors,  the  people  must  continue  to  be 
appreciative  of  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties the  physicians  are  required  to  assume 
for  their  patients. 

The  nursing  situation  Is  even  more  acute. 
There  are  large  medical  centers  where, 
despite  the  demand  for  their  constant  use, 
iqMratlng  rooms  stand  idle  for  lack  of  ca- 
pable nurses — this  means  that  patients  are 
occupying  beds  for  extra  days  until  they 
can  be  operated  upon,  and  other  patients, 
both  mgdtcal  and  surgical,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted because  of  the  delay.  Tet  in  some 
quarters,  there  has  been  pressure  for  decreas- 
ing the  niimber  of  nursing  schools  becaiise 
soma  do  not  meet  the  new  academic  stand- 
ards. This  erlals  Is  being  met  temporarily 
by  the  reactivation  of  nurses  who  have  been 
housewives  for  years,  and  who  are  persuaded 
to  return  to  their  profeeston  at  least  on  a 
part-time  basis.  The  weaker  schools  should 
b»stnngthened  and  the  long-range  require- 
ment met^by  the  development  of  new  ones. 
It  Is  alao  essehtlal  that  many  more  schools 
for  practical  nurses  be  developed.  This  can 
most  efficiently  be  done  In  sJOliation  with 
registered  nursing  schools.  It  would  be  most 
economical  of  faculty  and  facilities,  and 
these  practical  nuises  should  be  trained  to 
assist  and  woilc  closely  with  the  registered 
nurses  at  all  levels,  thus  providing  six  or 
eight  bands  Instead  of  two,  which  is  what 
the  patient  and  the  doctor  require.  A  fresh 
and  constructive  approach  is  urgently  needed 
to  meet  this  crisis. 


The  same  type  of  shortage  also  exlets  in 
the  area  of  technicians.  It  is  now  being  met  in 
part  by  some  Junior  ooUeges.  but  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  present  requirements  for 
specialisation.  The  former  type  of  technical 
ooiirses,  consisting  largaly  of  hematological 
and  chemical  training  meets  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  need.  P\>r  example.  It  does  not 
prepare  for  technical  proficiency  in  roent- 
genology. Isotope  handling,  physical  sciences, 
animal  experimentation,  computer  program- 
ming and  electronic  equ^ment  use  and  care. 
Often,  several  additional  years  are  required 
for  training  In  these  specific  areas.  The  con- 
stant loss  of  technicians  to  the  draft  or  to 
marriage  keeps  this  supply  at  a  premium. 
One  possible  source  of  candidates  Is  in  the 
large  number  of  medical  corpsmen  being  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces.  Many  of  these 
are  superb  candidates.  Oourses  should  be  or- 
gaiklzed  to  complete  their  training,  and  ef- 
forts made  to  enlist  them  for  futures  as  med- 
ical technicians  as  they  come  out  of  the 
service. 

The  Information  explosion  presents  us 
with  one  of  the  greatest  of  problems.  We  have 
supported  great  expansion  of  research,  but 
now  are  being  Inundated  with  the  resulting 
information.  There  are  over  10,000  publica- 
tions appearing  weekly  or  monthly  In  the 
biomedical  field  alone.  Buildings  cannot  be 
provided  to  store  and  make  readily  available 
all  of  these  plus  all  single  volumes  for  the 
future.  Illcrofllmlng  Is  a  temporary  approach, 
but  this  can  also  produee  storage  problems. 
For  example,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion now  has  80-mllIlon  feet  of  microfilmed 
records  In  Its  Baltimore  headquarters  bJone. 
With  special  optical  mlcroaoopes,  printed  ma- 
terial can  be  reduced  to  one-mlUlon  to  one. 
"nils  means  that  one-mllUon  volumes  can 
theoretically  be  oompretsed  to  the  size  of 
one.  A  physicist  has  suggested  that  the  re- 
duction might  be  carried  farther,  to  molec- 
ular dimensions — one-btlllon  to  one — ^but 
even  now  we  have  the  problem  of  retrieval. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  data  we  get  back 
from  such  systems  will  be  accurate  enough 
for  scientific  purposes.  Will  we  be  confronted 
with  more  examples  of  the  computerized 
translation  from  English  to  Russian  and 
then  back  to  English  of  the  phrase,  "the 
spirit  Is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak?"  It 
came  back,  "the  liquor  Is  strong  but  the  meat 
Is  raw."  Frightening,  isn't  It?  Such  are  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved  in  this  field. 

The  computerization  In  the  health  plana 
of  the  future  seems  inevitable,  yet  computer 
use  demands  that  the  proper  questions  be 
formulated  and  asked.  Programming  is  the 
key,  but  who  will  do  It?  I  have  recently 
participated  in  a  simple  compilation  regard- 
ing one  disease.  Over  10,000  questionnaires 
covering  about  20  questions  were  gathered 
and  turned  over  to  trained  programmers. 
who  were  not,  however,  physicians.  The  re- 
sults were  useless  and  the  study  had  tr.  be 
re-programmed  after  physicians  had  re- 
phrased the  questions  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach. This  Is  an  example  of  another  prob- 
lem. Where  can  we  get  enough  programmers 
who  are  capable  of  thla  specialized  work? 
For  many  Items  at  present  It  requires  medi- 
cal training,  and  how  many  physicians  are 
going  to  want  careers  hi  what  some  have 
called  "feeding  the  computer  monsters?" 
Tet,  feed  them  we  must  if  any  orderly  data 
systems  are  to  finally  appear.  Thus  far  com- 
puters cannot  analyze  many  of  the  subtle 
but  nonetheless  vital  aspects  of  medical 
diagnosis  of  the  total  patient.  By  using  a 
now  experimental  Clinical  Decision  Support 
System  It  appears  possible  that  given  a  list 
of  findings  It  can  remind  the  physician  of 
diagnostic  possibilities  he  may  have  ne- 
glected to  consider  and  thus  contribute  even 
to  the  intimate  care  of  the  patient.  In  the 
future,  through  a  terminal,  a  physician  will 
be  able  to  communicate  with  a  central  com- 
puter to  obtain  pertinent  medical  Informa- 
tion for  bis  case  or  hla  lecture.  This  may 
seem  somewhat  confusing  for  the  physician 


of  today,  but  if  the  proper  steps  in  educa- 
tion are  taken  now,  the  physician  of  tomor- 
row will  accept  It  In  his  stride,  and  may  as 
a  result  produce  better  research  and  teach- 
ing and  provide  better  treatment.  The  phy- 
sician must  remain  the  keystone  to  medical 
care.  We  must  become  more  active  In  this 
field  in  order  to  provide  the  beet  and  to 
properly  control  our  destiny.  The  alternative 
Is  to  surrender  it  to  the  social  scientists  who 
are  already  striving  to  control  the  health 
care  programs  but  who  are  not  properly 
trained  to  assume  this  role. 

The  new  programs  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  and  SATCOM — the  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Technological  Conununica- 

tlon  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

and  other  groups  are  concerned  with  these 
and  many  facets  of  communication  and  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval.  Examples 
In  the  prototype  phase  permit  recording  on 
punched  cards  readings  from  automated 
chemistry  equipment.  Several  tests  can  be 
momtored  and  simultaneously  made  avail- 
able to  the  physician,  thus  eliminating  much 
of  the  clerical  work  of  medical  technologists. 
A  computer  program  makes  It  possible  to  per- 
form calculations  of,  let  us  say,  complex  wave 
patterns,  which  formerly  took  hours  or  days. 
In  minutes.  Thus  by  a  mathematical  tech- 
nique called  the  Oooley-Tukey  Algorithm, 
the  program  can  provide  a  simplified  method 
of  analyilng  electroencephalograms. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity 
for  internists  of  the  future  to  become  familiar 
with  the  full  use  of  these  and  other  new 
methods  of  Information  storage,  retrieval,  and 
computer  use.  Today  only  a  handful  of  In- 
ternists have  undertaken  serious  study  of 
these  techniques.  Prom  this  point  on,  no 
medical  student  should  be  graduated  with- 
out training  which  will  enable  him  to  use 
available  techniques  of  this  nature.  This  Is 
easier  to  achieve  than  the  education  of  those 
who  have  already  graduated,  and  especially 
that  large  and  Important  group  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  a  major  medical  center  where 
such  techniques  will  soon  be  in  dally  use. 
The  American  College  of  Physicians  should 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  here.  We 
should  formulate  all  pertinent  Information, 
develop  symposia  and  post-graduate  courses 
and  initiate  a  broad  and  continuing  program 
of  education  In  computerization,  datamation, 
information  storage  and  retrieval.  It  will,  of 
cotirse,  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  ex- 
I>erience  of  companies  and  governmental 
agencies  in  this  general  field  to  help  us 
translate  available  knowledge  to  the  phy- 
sicians. We  must  make  our  needs  known  to 
the  technical  experts  already  Involved  tn 
these  new  fields.  The  slgmficant  questions 
must  be  formulated.  This  is  not  only  a  sci- 
ence, but  an  art  worthy  of  the  best  talents. 
(I  am  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  morning  lecture  on 
"The  Role  of  the  Computer  in  Internal  Med- 
icine" during  this  convention) . 

The  field  of  genetics  represents  another 
area  which  will  increasingly  demand  the 
attention  of  the  internists.  Old  and  new  dis- 
eases are  constantly  being  found  to  be  caused 
or  aggravated  by  genetic  factors,  and  the 
recognition  of  these  will  be  required  of  the 
internist.  The  College  has  had  some  pro- 
grams dealing  with  this  area  in  the  past, 
but  there  should  be  increased  emphasis  on 
it.  We  will  have  a  morning  lecture  on  "The 
Role  of  Genetics  in  Internal  Medicine"  at 
this  convention.  This  will  deal  with  the 
present,  but  what  of  the  future?  During  the 
remainder  of  the  century  great  strides  will 
be  made  even  involving  the  matching  of 
ova  and  sperm,  Consider  the  ethical,  moral, 
legal,  religious  and  medical  questions  to  be 
asked  and  answered.  It  seems  probable  that 
along  with  others,  the  family  internist  will 
be  consulted  on  many  aspects  of  the  genetic 
problems.  This,  then,  represents  another  new 
area  for  our  continuing  education  program. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion 
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of  the  role  of  the  so-called  family  physician 
and  who  should  fill  that  role.  In  the  past 
50  years  the  growth  of  new  knowledge,  tech- 
niques, and  demands  of  medicine  have 
clearly  outgrown  the  capacity  of  any  one 
man  to  fill  the  shoes  once  filled  by  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  This  challenge  will  be 
multiplied  in  the  future.  With  great  per- 
sonal effort  and  the  wise  iise  of  referrals 
and  consultations,  many  general  practi- 
tioners still  offer  superb  care  and  advice  to 
their  families,  and  this  should  be  encour- 
aged. Other  families  are  fortunate  to  have 
good  and  wise  physicians  who,  regardless  of 
specialty,  act  as  advisers  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  equipped  to  handle  the  situations 
alone.  The  internist  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  best  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  med- 
icine and  one  to  whom  families  may  turn 
for  advice,  not  only  for  medical  problems, 
but  for  decisions  regarding  the  indications 
for  surgery  or  psychiatry   as   well. 

Patients  often  express  their  appreciation 
of  this  type  of  service.  Training  and  specialty 
Boards  in  Family  Medicine  have  now  been 
proposed.  The  programs  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  generally  and  fundamentally  in- 
ternal medicine,  as  they  should  be,  with 
optional  sp>ecial  training  depending  on  the 
particular  interests  of  the  physician.  A  few 
Medical  Schools,  mostly  state  supported  are 
considering  special  residency  programs  to  try 
this  concept.  In  some  there  Is  a  plan  to 
have  a  service  parallel  to  the  present  service 
in  internal  medicine.  This  seems  like  a  doubt- 
ful attempt  to  Improve  medical  services.  If 
undertaken,  it  will  result  in  needless  dupli- 
cation of  many  services  with  additional  coot 
both  financially  and  In  manpower.  For  prag- 
matic reasons,  it  appears  unlikely  to  flourish 
in  many  schools.  It  would  appear  to  be  more 
sound  to  encourage  young  physicians  to  en- 
ter internal  medicine  for  more  training  in 
depth.  Those  who  wish  could  concentrate 
on  clinical  aspects  with  supplementary 
studies  in  psychiatry,  public  health,  or  other 
subspecialties  to  become  a  well-rounded 
family  adviser — the  practicing  internist  ol 
the  future.  Group  practice  of  one  or  another 
variety  is  doubtless  the  medicine  of  the 
future  for  most  of  America  and  in  such  a 
setting  the  internist  should  occupy  the  cen- 
tral  role  as  the  family  adviser  on  major 
medical  or  surgical  matters,  working  closely 
with  the  specialists  required  for  the  total 
care  of  the  patient.  Associated  with  each 
group  or  hospital,  the  general  practitioner 
should  function  in  a  most  Important  role 
as  the  first  defense  line  of  prevention  and 
medical  care.  In  some  geographic  areas  this 
may  be  from  quite  a  distance. 

The  American  College  of  Physicians  has  a 
compelling  interest  in  each  of  the  challenges 
I  have  outlined. 

I  could  give  many  more  examples  of  what 
may  seem  overwhelming,  even,  to  some, 
frightening  changes.  TTiose  who  meet  them 
will  be  the  leaders  of  the  future.  Man,  en 
masse,  has  traditionally  feared  the  new. 
However,  some  have  always  found  It  exciting. 
Long  centuries  ago  the  Iron  Age  revolution 
began  its  slow  but  Irreversible  course — many 
despaired.  How  was  anyone  to  control  the 
explosive  potentialities  of  this  new  metal 
whose  use  was  so  much  greater  and  wider 
than  copper  or  bronze?  Where  was  it  all  to 
end  if  every  man  would  own  his  own  spear 
and  sword?  Bronze-clad  kings  and  chiefs  had 
monopolized  their  rare  equipment,  but  the 
monopoly  of  Iron  weapons,  once  the  tech- 
niques of  manufacture  became  widely  known, 
w.is  beyond  their  control.  Like  the  nuclear 
powers  of  our  time,  they  might  desperately 
wish  to  Keep  the  new  knowledge  to  them- 
selves. The  task  was  beyond  them.  Little 
wonder  thai;  the  great  historian,  Herodotus, 
should  have  written  as  a  perfectly  obvious 
fact  that  "the  discovery  of  iron  was  a  bad 
thing  for  mankind."  Some  physicians  of 
today  feel  that  the  great  changes  with  which 
we  are  confronted  are  overpowering  and  even 


bad.  Whether  we  like  them  or  not,  new  dis- 
coveries, new  techniques,  and  some  major 
trends  cannot  be  stopped — but  they  may  be 
analyzed,  controlled  and  used  intelligently 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  THAT  is  what 
the  American  College  of  Physicians  is  all 
about. 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  re- 
classify certain  positions  in  the  Postal 
Field  Service. 

This  legislation,  which  has  already 
been  sponsored  by  some  200  Members  of 
this  body,  would  establish  a  starting  pay 
for  letter  carriers  and  clerks  at  $6,079 
annually  with  a  top  step  of  $7,798  to  be 
reached  after  15  years  of  satisfactory 
service. 

Further,  the  measure  would  give  each 
Postal  Field  Service  employee  credit  for 
all  prior  service  and  advance  him  to  the 
appropriate  step  of  his  level  prior  to  re- 
classification. The  result  of  this  action 
and  of  reclassification  would  be  that  em- 
ployees in  levels  1  through  4  advance  in 
rate  of  pay  to  a  rate  one  level  and  two 
steps  higher.  Employees  in  levels  5  and 
6  advance  in  rate  of  pay  two  steps.  In 
dollars,  each  employee  would  receive 
about  $800  above  existing  pay  scales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  recognize 
some  400,000  out  of  the  total  of  700,000 
employees  of  the  Postal  Field  Service. 
These  are  the  people  who  do  some  of  the 
most  significant  and  important  work  in 
the  postal  service — ^move,  sort,  and  de- 
liver the  mail.  If  we  are  to  attract  and 
keep  capable  personnel  to  the  postal 
service — which  needs  dedicated  carriers 
and  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  American 
people — this  modest  raise  is  necessary. 


FEDERAL  FINE  ARTS  AND    . 
ARCHITECTURE  ACT 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  known  as 
tlie  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 
Act,  to  foster  high  standards  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  works 
of  art  for  such  buildings. 

The  bill  has  two  major  aspects.  First, 
it  would  establish  a  Public  Advisory 
Panel  on  Architectural  Services  in  the 
General  Services  Administration.  A  simi- 
lar panel  now  exists  in  the  GSA  imder 


Executive  order  and  the  group  created  by 
this  statute  would  provide  for  Federal 
public  buildings  and  post  offices  in  the  50 
States  the  same  sort  of  expert  advice  on 
design  and  decoration,  and  on  selection 
of  architects  and  artists,  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  gives  for  Federal  struc- 
tures in  the  Capital. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  would  recommend  the 
panel  members  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  who 
would  make  the  actual  appointments.  He 
is  directed  to  appoint  to  the  panel  for  3- 
year  terms  at  least  12  architects  from 
persons  in  private  life,  professionally  en- 
gaged in  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, or  city  planning,  and  at  least  six 
representatives  of  allied  fields,  including 
painting — at  least  two,  sculpture — at 
least  two,  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts, 
and  interior  design. 

With  respect  to  all  Federal  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  i>anel  would,  first,  recc»n- 
mend  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator and  to  the  Postmaster  General 
criteria  for  selecting  architects  and  art- 
ists for  public  buildings  and  post  offices; 
second,  review  design  standards  and 
guides;  third,  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Postmaster  General  in  the  selec- 
tion of  architects  and  artists  for  build- 
ings designated  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Postmaster  General  as  nationally 
significant;  and  fourth,  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Postmaster  General 
with  respect  to  the  acceptability  of  ar- 
chitectural designs  or  works  of  art  pro- 
posed for  individual  projects. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  authorization  of  a  cumulative  fund 
to  acquire  and  maintain  works  of  art 
for  Federal  buildings  and  post  offices  out- 
Side  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  fund 
would  be  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  for  design  and  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  outside  the  Dis- 
trict. Under  existing  administrative  or- 
der, one-half  of  1  percent  is  now  avail- 
able and  the  new  statutory  provision  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  would  significantly 
increase  the  moneys  available  for  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  buildings  and 
post  offices  should  both  blend  well  into 
the  style  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  located  as  well  as  set  high  stand- 
ards of  architectural  excellence  to  serve 
as  models  for  the  communities.  AU  too 
often  Federal  buildings  are  pedestrian, 
monohthic,  and  clearly  lacking  in  style 
or  excellence.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  serve  to  ameUorate  this  situation. 


CARDINAL  JOSEPH  ELMER  RITTER 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CmtTis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both 
a  spiritual  leader  and  a  social  reformer. 
Cardinal   Rltter   was   known    and   re- 
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speeted  by  the  entire  community.  Wtthfai 
ida  own  atcbdloceee,  his  able  acbnlnlstra- 
tbm  and  Innovation  brought  uni>reee- 
donted  developmoit;  within  the  eenmen- 
ieal  movement  he  was  among  those  who 
advocated  change  and  soiight  to  mod- 
emiae  the  ehur^. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  c&rdlnid  dem- 
onstrated his  concern  for  racial  Justice 
and  eQoallty  by  ordering  the  Integration 
of  Catholic  schools  and  threatening  to 
excommunicate  those  who  refused  to 
comply.  Later  he  led  efforts  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  area  hospitals.  In  August 
1963  his  Onmnlsslon  on  Human  Rights 
was  estaMlshed  to  design  programs  to 
overemne  obotacles  preventing  "the  use 
of  'Ood-glven  rtghts*."  In  1965  the  cardl- 
aal  Initiated  "Operation  Equality,"  under 
whl<A  the  church  purchases  only  from 
ffans  which  have  signed  a  pledge  to  hire 
minority  groups  and  to  open  their  per- 
sonnel records  to  the  archdiocese  for  In- 
spection. TO  Insure  a  more  equitable  dls- 
trilmtl(»i  of  church  funds,  Uie  cardinal 
last  year  prtmolgated  a  "tithing  for  the 
poor~  program,  which  ordered  the 
wealthier  parishes  of  St.  Louis  to  con- 
tribute a  certain  percentage  of  their  In- 
ooma  to  parlies  in  slum  and  rural  areas. 
The  cardinal's  concern  extended  to  re- 
ligious as  well  as  racial  oooperatton.  In 
the  1950's  he  llled  a  personal  law  suit  on 
hehatt  ot  the  Temple  of  Israel,  which  was 
attempting  to  build  a  s3niagogue  In  C?reve 
Ooenr,  Later,  In  the  Vatican  Council,  the 
cardinal  advocated  absolving  the  Jews 
for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Since  he  completed  the  unfinished 
cathedral  at  Indianapolis,  the  cardinal 
was  noted  as  a  builder.  After  his  arrival 
In  St.  lioals,  be  speartieaded  a  drive  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cardinal  Glen- 
noD  Memorial  Hospital  for  children,  and 
was  refixnsible  for  a  development  fund 
for  parish  schools  and  churches.  To  ex- 
pedite financing  of  new  schools  and 
churches,  he  established  a  revolving 
anshdiooesan  expansion  fund. 

In  the  church,  the  cardinal  recognized 
the  need  for  development  and  reform. 
Recognizing  the  plight  of  Catholicism 
In  lAtto  America,  the  cardinal,  then  an 
archblshoq?.  Initiated  a  foreign  mission 
program  In  Bolivia.  During  the  early 
sixties  the  cardinal  became  a  progressive 
leader  in  the  movement  initiated  by  the 
second  Vatican  Council.  As  an  advocate 
of  religious  Uberty.  he  defended  the  right 
off  every  man  to  worship  as  he  pleased.  In 
the  Ecumenical  CouncQ,  he  emphasized 
the  need  to  reform  the  Mass.  In  the 
Vatican  Coxmcil  he  received  approval  for 
the  use  of  vernacular  languages  In  serv- 
ices, and  in  his  own  archdiocese,  he  es- 
tablished commissions  on  liturgy  and 
sacred  music  to  make  the  Mass  more 
meaningful. 

Both  the  Vatican  and  his  own  parish- 
ioners re^TCcted  the  cardinal  and  rec- 
ognized his  achievements.  Eden  Theo- 
logical Semlnaiy  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary degree;  in  1965  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat  presmted  him  with  the  "Hu- 
manities Award."  annually  presented  to 
a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  whose  "life  has 
been  guided  by  the  fatherhood  of  Ood 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man."  Yet  the 
cardinal  shunned  public  recognition  of 
his  work.  During  his  absence  in  Rome 
in  1964,  he  declined  the  "Ectunenical 
Man  of  the  Year"  award  of  the  Metro- 


politan Church  Federation  of  Greater  St. 
Louis.  Although  grateful  for  the  honor, 
the  cardinal  explained  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  decline  any  personal  award 
"associated  with  the  performance  of 
what  I  consider  my  simple  duty." 

Despite  recognition  and  acclaim,  the 
cardinal  remained  a  man  of  simplicity 
and  piety.  At  times  the  ceremony  and 
pomp  of  his  position  seemed  to  make  Mm 
uneasy.  Once  he  was  heard  to  comment 
that  he  preferred  not  to  attend  regiilar 
church  services,  becaute  "it  makes  every- 
body uncomfortable." 

His  humility  and  gentle  temperament 
were  matched  only  by  his  strength  of 
purpose.  For  both  his  spiritual  leader- 
ship and  social  comaiitment,  Cardinal 
Ritter  will  continue  to  be  respected  and 
loved  by  the  community  and  the  church. 


INDIAN  EMBASSY  REPLIES  TO 
STATEMENTS  MADE  IN  "FAMINE 
1975" 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Futoley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral different  occasions  I  have  placed  ma- 
terial in  the  Record  regarding  the  book 
"Famine  1975"  by  William  and  Paul 
Paddock.  The  book  in  discussing  the 
famine  problem  is  critical  of  various  ef- 
forts of  the  Indian  Qovernment  to  meet 
the  pressing  problems  of  food  production 
and  population  control.  Mr.  K.  S.  Sun- 
dara  RaJan,  Minister  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs at  the  Embassy  of  India  in  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  the 
bo(^  took  issue  with  various  pc^nts  and 
statements  raised  by  the  authors.  As  a 
courtesy  to  the  Indiaa  Government  and 
in  order  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  re- 
garding this  book,  which  is  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  problem  of  avert- 
ing world  famine  by  1975.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Minis- 
ter's letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  ix}int  in  my  remarks: 
"Famimx  19751"  BT  WnxiAM  &  Path.  Paddock 
(Comments  by  Mr.   K.  8.   Sundara  Rajmn) 

Mat  18. 1967. 

Dear  Mr.  McCalbb:  Kladly  refer  to  my  let- 
ter of  May  6,  1967  acknowle<lglng  your  letter 
of  AprU  21,  1967  and  the  advance  copy  of 
the  book  "Famine  19751"  by  WlUlam  and 
Paiil  Paddock.  As  suggested  by  you,  I  am 
giving  my  comments  on  the  book. 

2. 1  would  first  like  to  invite  your  attention 
to  pages  3S-84  of  the  book  which  contain  a 
■erioua  misquotation  froai  my  speech  of  De- 
cember 9,  1965  at  the  orgimlEational  meeting 
of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  tha  World  Pood  Crisis. 
The  relevant  sentence  la  the  book  reads  as 
follows: 

"With  great  efforts  we  stepped  up  the  pro- 
duction of  our  food  gralbs  ...  in  1950  and 
1951.  (That  U,  after  the  British  were  gone; 
these  dates.  In  any  case,  are  rather  meaning- 
less in  the  present  crisis,  ftfteen  years  later.)  " 
The  quotation  is  Incomect  and  misleading. 
I  enclose  the  full  text  of  my  speech  (An- 
nexure  1)  and  you  will  find  from  para  2 
thereof  that  what  I  had  actually  said  was: 

"With  great  efforts  we  stepped  up  the  pro- 
duction of  our  food-grains  from  51  mUllon 


metric  tons  In  lOSO/Sl  to  89  million  metric 
tons  in  1964/e6.'' 

You  will  note  that  1  did  talk  of  the  pro- 
duction figures  14  yesov  later  and  how  we  had 
stepped  up  otir  production  76%  in  the  last 
14  years.  By  omitting  the  important  and  de- 
cisive words  "from  the  61  million  metric  tons 
m  1950/61  to  89  million  metric  tons  In  1964/ 
66"  and  garbling  the  years,  the  sentence  has 
been  robbed  of  all  its  sigrnlflcance  and  the 
sense  of  what  I  said  has  been  completely  dis- 
torted. I  hope  the  omission  of  these  crucial 
words  has  not  been  deliberate,  but  the  other 
quotations  in  pages  33  and  34  and  the  refer- 
ence in  page  251  Serial  Number  64  would 
suggest  that  the  authors  had  access  to  the 
text  of  my  address,  copies  of  which  were 
widely  distributed  through  the  Committee 
on  the  World  Food  Crisis. 

3.  The  statement  in  the  book  to  the  effect 
that  "With  such  statements  stUl  coming 
from  high  Indian  offlclals,  how  can  one  expect 
population  control  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
Delhi  and  by  the  Indian  public?"  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  Indian  Government  was 
complacent  In  its  efforts  for  Increasing  food 
production  and  has  tended  to  neglect  meas- 
ures for  the  control  of  population.  Such  an 
impression  is  quite  contrary  to  the  facts,  as 
the  authors  would  have  found  if  they  had 
gone  on  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
speech  (para  13)  where  I  had  pointed  out 
that  increasing  food  production  was  only 
part  of  the  problem  and  outlined  the  meas- 
ures taken,  and  the  success  achieved  so  far. 
In  India's  family  planning  programme.  I  do 
not  wish  in  this  letter  to  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  what  India — as  the  first  country  In 
the  world  to  have  a  Government-sponsored 
family  planning  programme — has  so  far  done 
about  this  most  important  aspect  of  the 
food-population  equation,  but  svifflce  to  say, 
that  the  Government  of  India  had  set  up 
15.000  family  planning  centres  and  9,000  sub- 
centres  and  earmarked  9306  million  for  the 
family  planning  programme  in  the  Fourth 
Flan.  Large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
doctors  and  para-medlcal  personnel  are  be- 
ing trained  and  extensive  research  Is  being 
carried  out  in  blo-medlcal,  operational  and 
demographic  and  communication  fields.  As  a 
result  of  aU  these  efforts  there  were  by  end  of 
1966,  4.5  mUlion  contraceptlng  couples  and 
the  number  is  increasing  rapidly  as  the  pro- 
gramme gathers  momentum.  Our  objective  is 
to  bring  the  birth  rate  from  the  present  41 
per  thousand  to  26  per  thousand  by  1975  and 
foreign  experts,  who  have  examined  the  pro- 
gramme and  its  operation,  have  found  that 
this  target  is  realistic  and  attainable  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  programme. 

4.  Coming  to  the  main  thesis  of  the  book, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  title  Itself  sum- 
marises the  basic  delusion  under  which  the 
authors  appear  to  suffer.  "Famine  1975!"  Is 
not  "America's  decision  who  will  survive". 
It  is,  of  course,  America's  decision  on  what 
countries  It  should  aid  with  food  supplies,  to 
What  extent  and  under  what  conditions.  In 
this  context,  the  efforts  of  the  authors  to 
focus  attention  on  the  critical  Importance  of 
the  UJ3.  role  In  the  world  food  problem  are 
perhaps  well-intentioned.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  contribution  of  the  authors  to 
the  discussion  has  been  negative,  because 
they  have  ignored  the  fact  that  survival,  as 
distinct  from  food  aid,  is  basically  a  function 
of  what  the  developing  countries  themselves 
do  In  the  matter  of  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion and  controlling  population '.  It  is  only 
Becondarily  a  function  of  what  the  VS.  does 
to  help  these  countries  help  themselves.  The 
truth  of  this  is  fully  recognized  in  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  provisions  of  the  Food  for 
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>  At  page  346,  the  authors  partly  recog- 
nize this  when  they  say  that  "The  receiving 
nation  must  realize  it  will  not  be  saved  by 
American  food  alone,  but  by  its  own  actions". 
But  what  precedes  and  what  foUowa  this 
statement  is  a  series  of  one-sided  and  exag- 
gerated assertions  contrary  to  this  basic  fact. 


Peace   Legislation   recently   enacted   by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

6.  In  India's  case,  for  instance,  the  book 
totally  ignores  the  efforts  under  way  by 
Indian  farmers  as  weU  as  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  Increase  agricultural  output. 
India's  problem  is  one  of  modernising  tra- 
ditional agriculture  and  her  approach  to  it 
has  been  through  a  new  agricultural  strategy 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two 
years  on  the  ground.  This  strategy  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  package  of  practices 
comprising  sound  water  management,  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  seeds,  pest  control  and 
sharply  increased  fertilizer  dosages  along 
with  good  cultural  practices  for  areas  of  as- 
sured ralnfaU  or  Irrigation  facilities  totalling 
32.5  mlUion  acres  by  1970/71.  The  essence  of 
the  progranune  is  the  introduction  of  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  seeds  for  wheat,  rice, 
corn  and  sorghum  and  the  assurance  of  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  fertilizers  to  the  farm- 
mers  along  with  an  incentive  price  to  the 
producer.  Tbe  very  speech  of  mine  referred 
to  by  the  authors  describes  in  some  detaU 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  this  field  and 
the  hope  the  new  technology  gives  for  the 
future.  Already  in  the  first  year  of  this  pro- 
gramme, six  million  acres  have  been  planted 
with  these  high-yielding  varieties  and  we 
have  had  very  encouraging  Increases  in  out- 
put. Independent  experts  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Food  A  Agriculture  Organization,  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  tills  programme  and  Its 
implementation  are  one  with  us  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  these  measures  woiild  suc- 
ceed In  India  being  self-sufficient  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foodgralns  by  1871.  The  Indian 
Government  Itself  ^as  announced  that  after 
that  date,  it  shall  not  seek  concessional  food 
imports  from  any  source.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  authors  should  not  have  made  any  ref- 
erence to  these  developments  even  though 
they  discuss  India  at  some  length  under  the 
heading  "India  is  the  Bell  weather"  from 
pages  66  to  61  and  again  from  pages  217  to 
219.  Elsewhere  also  there  are  nimierous  refer- 
ences to  various  papers  and  authorities  but 
nowhere  Igjthere  a  reference  to  the  new  agri- 
cultural policy  of  the  Government  of  India, 
Its  wide  acceptance  by  farmers  In  every  State, 
the  availabUlty  of  new  high-yielding  varie- 
ties of  seeds  developed  both  In  India  and 
outside,  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ments both  at  the  State  and  the  Central 
level  for  Implementing  the  new  policy  as  of 
the  highest  priority  and  the  results  that  have 
been  already  achieved. 

6.  In  a  climate  where  there  is  thus  a  com- 
plete coincidence  of  Interest  between  the 
food  exporting  countries  and  the  major  food 
recipient  countries  In  the  matter  of  using 
food  aid  as  purely  an  Interim  device  to  buy 
time  until  the  developing  countries  are  able 
to  be  on  their  own  feet.  It  la  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  authors  of  this  book  have 
sought  to  dlBciiss  the  problem  in  a  grossly 
one-sided,  imhelpful  and  misleading  man- 
ner. I  would  only  add.  in  conclusion,  that 
thU  is  a  great  pity  since  the  subject  itself 
Is  an  Important  one  affecting  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  and  deserves  a  much  more 
Informed,  intelligent  and  objective  treat- 
ment. 

7.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  an  advance  copy  of  the  book  and 
for  Inviting  my  comments. 

Yours  sincerely, 

K.  S.  SxTMOARA  Raj  AN, 
Minister,  Economic  Affairs,  Indian  Em- 
bassy. Washington.  D.C. 


LIBRARY  BUILDINa  AT  MURRAY 
STATE  COLLEGE  NAMED  FOR  DR. 
C.  S.  LOWRY— DEDICATION  AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED  BY  DR  FOR- 
REST C.  POGUE 

Mr.   EVERETT.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  35  years 
ago  I  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
of  attending  Murray  State  College  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  Murray 
State  College  is  located  at  Murray,  Ky., 
an  outstanding  town  and  the  home  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Frank 
Albert  Stubblefield. 

The  college  since  has  grown  to  an 
enormous  capacity  and  now  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  has  changed 
the  name  to  Murray  State  University. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  I 
had  two  great  professors.  Dr.  Forrest  C. 
Pogue,  who  now  is  writing  the  life  his- 
tory of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
also  Dr.  C.  S.  Lowry,  who  has  been  head 
of  the  social  science  department  at  Mur- 
ray for  many  years. 

Recently  the  library  building,  to  which 
a  large  addition  has  been  made  since  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  Murray, 
was  named  for  Dr.  C.  S.  Lowry.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  dedication  was  Dr. 
Forrest  C.  Pogue,  also  a  former  student 
of  EJr.  C.  S.  Lowry. 

Dr.  Lowry  is  an  institution  vtlthln  him- 
self. The  dedicatory  speech  tells  the  true 
story  of  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  this 
Nation  and  is  so  outstanding  that  I  felt 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  The  address  follows: 

ACBIEVEMKNT   AND   DEDICATION 

(Address  given  by  Forrest  C.  Pogue  at  the 
dedication  of  the  C.  8.  Lowry  Library, 
Murray  State  University,  AprU  30,  1967) 

I.    INTBODUCnON 

We  are  met  here  today  to  honor  an  insti- 
tution and  a  man.  In  this  Instance,  we  can- 
not separate  one  from  the  other,  for  their 
lives  are  so  meshed  together  that  to  honor 
one  is  to  confer  honor  upon  the  other. 

Two  years  after  this  university  began  as 
Murray  State  Normal  School,  a  young  man 
from  Crittenden  County  (then  two  ferry 
crossings  from  here),  newly  decorated  with 
an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
came  to  this  campus. 

It  was  all  campus  then — there  were  hardly 
any  buUdlnga — but  Clifton  Sigsbee  Lowry. 
named  for  tbe  commander  of  the  battleship 
Maine,  which  was  sunk  shortly  before  his 
birth  In  1898 — fitted  the  fledgling  coUege 
Uke  a  glove.  As  was  the  college,  he  was  young, 
and  raw,  and  eager,  but,  as  It  was.  he  was 
vigorous  and  hopefiU  and  concerned  with  In- 
telligence. Like  the  coUege  he  was  lecm  and 
hungry  to  grow  and  to  teach.  Like  the  col- 
lege he  believed  passionately  as  to  whom 
should  be  taught — the  hungry  minds  or  the 
minds  that  could  be  stirred  to  hunger. 

And  ao  the  college  sought  them  and  Lowry 
taught  them,  or  such  of  them  as  came  his 
way  by  taking  his  classes.  And  none  was  ever 
quite  the  same  again — the  coUege  or  lowry 
or  the  students.  They  all  grew. 

More  and  more  students  came  to  the  col- 
lege. More  buildings  appeared.  Lowry  went 
away  to  Harvard  to  begin  work  on  his  doc- 
torate. He  was  at  Harvard  when  I  first  came 
to  Murray  as  a  student,  but  I  soon  heard 
much  of  him,  for  he  was  already  a  campus 
legend.  Whether  his  straightforward  lan- 
guage and  poweriul  lungs  evoked  outrage, 
shock,  chuckles,  or  fervent  admiration,  no 
student  who  ever  aat  in  one  of  his  classes 
regarded  him  with  indifference.  Some  of  tbe 
exaggerated  stories  I  heard  about  him  then 
are  gleefuUy  recounted  year  after  year,  as 
being  his  latest  capers. 


I  cculd  hardly  wait  tor  him  to  get  back  to 
the  Murray  campus  ao  that  I  could  take  aotne 
of  his  classes.  Meanwhile  I  reveled  in  the  aev 
eral  thousaivl  books  In  the  ooUege  Ubrary  In 
Wilson  Hall,  for  I  had  come  from  a  smaU 
country  school  that  perhaps  had  a  hundred 
books  in  its  library. 

When  Lowry  returned  In  the  summer  of 
1929  with  a  touch  of  Harvard  and.  Inciden- 
tally, a  new  wife,  a  former  student  from 
Benton  whose  intellectual  curiosity  matched 
his  own,  I  signed  up  promptly  tor  a  oouple 
of  his  classes.  I  continued  to  oome  back  for 
more  throughout  the  rest  of  my  stay.  Lowry 
had  been  at  Harvard  In  a  great  era.  He  had 
classes  under  some  of  the  older  giants,  such 
as  Channlng  and  McDwaln,  and  under  some 
of  the  newer  men,  such  as  Holcombe,  Frled- 
rlch,  and  Samuel  EUot  Morlson.  They  had  all 
fired  his  imagination  as  had  the  great  Wide- 
ner  Library  and  the  world  of  scholarship  and 
books.  It  was  exciting  for  me,  one  year  out 
of  a  two-teacher  high  school  and  that  100 
book  Ubrary,  and  for  many  like  me  to  feel 
that  through  this  man  we  could  touch  the 
traditions  of  Harvard  and  could  be  led  to  the 
books  he  had  foxind  at  Cambridge. 

n.  LOWST  TGK  TSACHBR 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  naming 
the  Library  after  Doctor  Lowry.  One  can 
list  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Li- 
brary Committee  of  tbe  coUege.  Over  the 
years  he  has  worked  to  build  the  coUections 
not  only  of  tiistory,  poUUcal  science,  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  and  geography,  but  also  of 
philosophy  and  religion  which  often  had  no 
faculty  member  to  look  out  for  them.  Mo 
one  has  used  the  faculties  of  the  Ubrary 
more  than  he.  No  one  here  better  represents 
what  the  Library  stands  ttx.  But  the  chief 
reason,  I  think,  for  honoring  Viim  u  that  his 
name  on  the  bxiUding  wUl  remind  thoee 
who  have  graduated  and  those  who  will  at- 
tend here  In  the  future  that  a  great  teacher 
passed  this  way. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  happy  to  be  present 
when  the  Alumni  Association  gave  its  first 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  and  selected 
Doctor  Lowry  for  that  honor.  All  agreed  that 
It  was  weU  bestowed  because  Lowry  at  his 
best  is  Murray  at  its  beet.  Praise  for  the 
quaUties  of  a  great  teacher  Is  praise  tor 
what  many  others  at  Murray  have  tried  to 
do. 

As  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  Lowry  has 
answered  every  caU  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  his  time  and  on  bis  wise  counsel. 
The  Library  Committee  was  only  one  of  the 
many  committees  on  which  he  served.  Bis 
adrice  has  been  sought  for  years  by  the  men 
who  beaded  this  institution  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Doctor  Woods.  He  has  labored 
long  and  hard  to  represent  the  coUege  where 
be  Is  called — and  it  is  often — ^before  civic 
clubs,  church  groups,  alumni  associations, 
school  gatherings,  and  the  Uke.  No  matter 
how  often  he  has  been  called,  he  has  taken 
each  assignment  seriously,  working  out  care- 
fully what  he  wants  to  say  and  polishing 
his  paradoxes  and  verbal  thrusts  untu  he 
knows  that  he  wlU  provoke  thought. 

No  one  has  aided  the  school  by  his  candid 
criticisms  of  faults  and  shortoomings  more 
than  he,  but  none  has  been  quicker  to  de- 
fend the  institution  against  unjust  attacks. 
He  Ukes  to  hide  the  sentimental  side  of  his 
nat\ire,  but  he  Is  never  completely  able  to 
keep  bis  deep  love  for  this  institution  out 
of  his  voice  when  he  speaks  of  Murray. 

But  Lowry  will  be  remembered  longest  as 
a  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  In  his  office 
driving  the  competent  and  harrying  the  un- 
prepared. When  I  think  of  the  generations 
of  students  who  have  taken  his  oouraea,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  practice  once  foUowed 
In  India  by  many  students  who  had  worked 
for  their  college  degreea  and  faUed.  So  high- 
ly esteemed  was  an  advanced  education  that 
even  the  students  who  faUed  to  paas  gained 
distinction  by  having  printed  on  his  '■m"'"g 
card  the  words  "Failed  B.A."  As  I  talk  with 
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mjuiy  feour  atadaato.  I  find  again  and  again 
thoa*  «ho  mf  with  prida  *T  managwl  «o  gat 
•  IioirrTC.* 

Z  dooM  If  Miy  taaeber  tera  Ihm  aeolded 
iBa(«  atadaitB  than  Ixiwrj.  Bst  wlien  tbe 
oM  grada  oocm  b*cle,  1m  la  Ibe  Orat  man  tt>«7 
come  to  BM.  Marvin  Wnrtber  wlU  ten  you 
that  whan  tba  Alumni  aak  fw  a  qieaker  for 
ttMir  iBMtlogi  In  eitlea  avound  the  country, 
Ijemrfm  nmae  lead*  aU  tbe  rest. 

TlM**  ara  good  raaaona  (or  thla.  Z  want  to 
go  Into  aoise  of  tna  qnallttaa  not  only  In 
trttvta  to  tne  man  ifbo  la  being  honored 
but  becsam  X  think  be  reptaaenU  certain 
qnalltlea  that  ICurray  f  ostera  and  that  It  must 
oontlnne  to  foatar  In  tba  foture. 

Zilke  many  who  have  cctne  here,  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  him  for  many  thing*.  As 
a  boy  frooa  a  farm — Ijowrj  aald  recwitly  that 
he  did  enmigh  work  on  a  farm  to  know  that 
there  waa  aoraethlng  else  he  wanted  to  do — 
he  conld  sympathlae  with  thoee  of  ua  who 
came  from  amall  schools  but  who  bad  a 
tblnt  for  knowledge.  He  made  me  reallae 
that  the  background  of  a  small  school  and 
a  rural  community  waa  no  basis  for  apology 
and  no  exeuae  for  falling  to  go  ahead.  He 
has  alwaja  taken  an  Interest  In  those  who 
had  few  opportunities  but  a  fierce  desire 
to  leam. 

Se  stoeaaed  the  Importance  of  analyzing  a 
queatlon  and  the  neceaalty  of  organizing 
tnou^t.  I  wan  ember  when  I  handed  In  my 
flist  pi^ier.  filled  with  fine  language  and  a 
debater's  verbiage.  Zt  came  back  with  a  O 
minus  or  D.  Wben  be  bad  let  the  lesson 
sink  In,  he  thundered.  "Pogue.  I  will  teach 
you  to  come  to  the  point  or  you  wlU  never 
paaa  thla  course."  I  managed  to  get  a  B,  but 
X  had  learned  my  lesson. 

He  had  Xbe  Ore  that  burns  In  one  who  Is 
oaught  vp  in  one's  subject  and  the  excitement 
that  arlsaa  in  a  courae  taught  by  one  who 
never  stops  learning  and  who  constantly  ra- 
wks  hla  eouraea. 

He  la  a  master  at  gaining  attention.  Of 
eouiae,  it  is  aocnetlniee  rough.  KlpUng  once 
aald  "TU  you  bit  a  pony  over  tbe  noee  at  the 
outaat  at  your  aoqualntanoaahlp,  he  may  not 
love  you,  but  ha  will  take  a  great  Intareat 
In  your  moivementa  evar  aftarwarda."  I<owry 
gains  your  attention. 

Once  he  haa  your  attention,  he  teats  and 
challengM.  Woe  to  the  student  wbo  shows 
some  promise.  He  throws  question  after  quea- 
tlon, designed  to  provoke  diaaent,  to  raise 
an  argument,  or  to  strike  fire.  If  the  student 
has  it,  he  will  f  oree  him  to  respond. 

Z  have  heard  him  erUleiaed  for  raising  hell 
far  ita  own  aake.  Bat  Z  can  teatlfy  that  he  is 
using  a  mettiod  sa  old  aa  Socratea — of  forc- 
ing the  atudent  back  on  his  reaourcea — of 
applying  stimulus  that  la  capable  of  brlng- 
Ing^a  thoughtful  reaction. 

X  think  Z  bad  Iiowry  tn  mind  when  Z  wrote 
of  Harry  Hopkins  In  my  last  book.  I  caned 
him  "a  poaer  of  hard  queatlons"  and  **ttie 
gad-ay  of  the  Anglo  American  alliance."  Tbe 
man  who  can  aak  tough  queatlons,  who  can 
go  to  the  root  of  tbe  matter,  who  is  a  gadfly 
to  the  inteUectually  lazy  is  not  always  a 
comfortable  man.  He  dlaturba  the  peace  of 
the  alothful  and  the  comfort  of  (at  minds. 

Z  can  sea  him  now,  stepping  in  front  of  an 
maiBpectlng  student,  sxiddenly  baring  hla 
skinny  arm.  Plaintively,  be  says,  "See  how 
thin  I  am?  That's  because  my  wife  wont 
feed  me  properly.  BtaotUd  tbe  government 
allow  that?"  Hie  alarmed  stadent  at  first 
may  haw  thought  the  man  was  deUrtous 
from  lack  of  nourlahmcmt.  But  the  taaoher 
waa  lannrhtng  a  aMBlon  on  a  basic  iaaaa  in 
political  aetanee.  Tb  what  extent  should  the 
state  Interfare  with  private  life?  Before  he 
had  flntehed,  he  talked  of  various  forma  of 
atat*  regulaUoD  of  our  llvaa.  The  eoutlta- 
tional  caaas  and  the  Supreaie  Oonrt  dadalona 
tliat  were  cited  have  probably  been  forgot- 
ten. Bnt  the  principle— neatly  tied  to  his 
wltb  me  BtlU  nearly  forty 


HsTor  taAve  I  road  aa  puuiy  onatilgned 
books  for  any  teacher.  He  had  a  way  ot  tan- 
talizing you  with  a  quot«tion,  of  dr(^>plng 
the  kernel  of  a  chapter  Into  a  lecture,  untU 
be  trapped  you  into  asking  wnere  you  could 
read  more  about  It. 

He  has  a  knack  of  tilmlnating  tbe  hot  air 
content  of  comments  by  hla  students.  Aa  one 
of  several  debaters  in  his  classes,  I  did  my 
abare  of  worrying  points  (or  tbe  sake  of  argu- 
Bkoat.  He  did  not  object  to  oontrov«-ay,  but 
U  tba  content  waa  purely  talk,  be  could  be 
devastating.  I  learned  trotn  blm  and  from 
Doctor  Drennon  the  danger  of  sophistry  in 
discussion — of  attempting  to  be  clever  in- 
stead of  truthful. 

It  is  not  Just  in  tbe  classroom  that  he 
teaches.  Zn  bis  office,  on  the  campus,  in  the 
Library,  waiting  for  his  mall  at  tbe  Poet- 
offlce,  he  invites  quesUona  or,  more  often, 
continues  the  painful  process  of  licking  the 
cubs  into  shape. 

He  l>erates  you  for  your  most  recent  errors, 
tests  you  (or  any  evidence  that  you  have  im- 
proved, jeats  with  you  to  make  you  feel  a 
little  easy,  challenges  you  to  do  better,  darce 
you  to  do  your  worse,  and  often  drags  out  a 
book  or  two  you  should  read. 

I  did  not  get  here  In  time  to  see  him  per- 
form in  ills  classroom  yesterday.  If  I  had,  I 
bet  that  there  would  have  been  little  change 
over  the  years.  I  watched  Wm  for  a  few  min- 
utes when  I  was  here  last  November  and  he 
still  had  the  old  fire — eyea  ablaae,  eyebrows 
bristling,  hands  gesturing  -with  (ervor,  voice 
strong  wltb  vehement  force,  invoking  the 
spirit  o(  learning,  and  putting  the  fear  o(  the 
Iiord  into  the  lazy  and  the  unprepared.  But — 
and  this  is  the  Important  part — kindling  In- 
terest In  learning  and  a  aest  (or  knowledge 
in  those  that  he  could  set  alight. 

Tbe  great  thing  about  Lcrwry  Is  his  capac- 
ity to  grow. 

1.  He  la  always  learning.  Some  o(  his 
courses  are  so  much  second  nature  that  he 
need  not  look  again  at  a  book  but  he  con- 
tinues to  enliven  by  the  cxiplous  gleanings 
from  many  sources  that  cartx;h  his  fancy. 

2.  In  addition  to  his  own  fields,  he  has 
strayed  into  the  paths  of  dramatics,  perform- 
ing some  memorable  rolea  over  a  period  of 
jrears,  and  reading  deeply  in  the  literature  of 
the  theater.  Bloet  recently,  be  has  turned  to 
phlloaopby,  atudying  tne  axiatentlallsta. 
carrying  his  readmg  to  th«  works  of  Kierke- 
gaard and  Sartre.  Along  with  that  has  gone  a 
study  of  Greek,  where  he  haa  found  some  of 
the  pleasure  that  he  shares  vrlth  many  teach- 
en  be  has  greaUy  admired. 

3.  Recently  In  reading  tbe  memoirs  of  Pres- 
ident George  N.  Sbuster  at  Hunter  College, 
I  waa  Impressed  by  two  observations  that 
seemed  to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates Doctor  liOwry  and  that  I  believe  is 
found  in  the  good  teacher.  Doctor  Sbuster 
declared: 

"An  educated  man  understands  In  the  end 
that  he  must  live  bravely  and  genially  with 
his  Ignorance  because  being  Ignorant  is  a 
very  large  part  o(  being  human. 

*Tet,  also,  while  remaining  \inable  to 
answer  questions  whlcb  daq>erately  need  an 
answer,  he  realizes  that  peering  into  tbe 
mystery  engirdling  him  Is  a  heartening, 
cleansing,  ennobling  experience." 

And  to  this  statement  on  Ignorance,  which 
is  really  another  luune  (or  thirst  (or  knowl- 
edge that  can  never  be  completely  quenched, 
is  this  statement  that  prompts  many  scholars 
and  students  to  turn  to  bo(*s.  Doctor  Sbuster 
tells  of  seeing  a  French  soldier  In  World  War 
I  placidly  reading  (rom  a  Greek  edition  o( 
Aeschylus.  Be  concludes:  "Pragments  o( 
beauty  cannot  lose  their  (reshnees  o(  mean- 
ing because  the  world  in  which  we  happen 
to  be  busy  is  false  or  tawdry." 

I  have  foimd  none  mora  dedicated  to  his 
profession  and  to  this  Institution  than  this 
man.  He  has  been  offered  other  tempting  Jobs 
but  his  heart  has  always  stayed  here  at  Mur- 
ray. Tbe  school  has  no  more  candid  critic. 


And  tt  baa  no  0ero(r  dafandac.  Aa  a  booater  at 
alumni  meetings,  a  pleader  for  funds  (or 
good  eauaea  (he  raised  more  money  (or  the 
Welle  Memorial  tban  any  other  one  person). 
and  as  a  purveyor  of  barbecue  at  Homecom- 
ing, be  showa  in  every  way  tte  marka  ot  one 
who  la  prepared  to  build  a  greater  Institution. 

m.  mrBXAT  utd  thk  spmr  of  iNqinsT 

I  think  that  Doctor  Lowry  haa  prospered 
here  because  Miuray  has  permitted  him  (ree- 
dom  or  inquiry.  Closely  akin  to  the  BnglLsh 
and  French  thinkers  whose  work  influenced 
Jefferson,  Lowry  has  claimed  for  himself,  his 
students,  and  this  Institution  tbe  rights  set 
forth  by  the  great  English  phlloeopher,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  when  he  became  rector  ot 
St.  Andrews: 

"To  question  all  things — ^never  to  turn  away 
from  any  difficulty;  to  accept  no  doctrine 
either  from  ourselves  or  (rom  other  people 
without  rigid  scrutiny  .  .  .,  letting  no  fallacy, 
or  Incoherence,  or  con(uslon  ot  thought.  Blip 
by  unperceived;  above  all,  to  Insist  on  having 
the  meaning  of  the  word  clearly  understood 
before  using  It,  and  tbe  meaning  of  a  proposi- 
tion before  assenting  to  do  It, — these  are  the 
lessons  we  leam  from  the  ancient  teachers." 

Lowry  has  always  argued  to  his  students 
against  seeking  che^  poularlty.  He  would 
speak  as  quickly  against  the  (ear  o(  unpopu- 
lar beliefs.  I  Uke  to  think  because  he  has 
been  willing  to  speak  out  (or  unpopular 
causes  that  we  have  a  freer  spirit  here  and 
in  those  comers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
where  his  students  have  preached  and  taught. 

He  and  the  Unlveraity  have  lived  through 
periods  ot  harsb  debate  and  strong  opposi- 
tion to  freedom  to  speak  out  and  have  held 
to  the  tradition  of  Jefferson.  But  that  tradi- 
tion works  two  ways.  It  is  important  In  this 
period  of  disquiet  when  the  violent  protesters 
of  the  extreme  right  and  o(  the  extreme  left 
seek  to  deny  the  right  of  their  opponents  to 
speak  at  all  that  we  recall  the  true  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  speech.  It  Is  one  that 
asks  (or  the  chance  to  state  one's  case,  the 
right  to  a  hearing,  the  right  to  say  one's  say 
with  dignity.  It  does  not  ln(rlnge  on  another's 
right  to  speak.  It  aaaumea  that  strong  arm 
methods  to  deny  others  the  right  to  speak 
can  end  only  by  destroying  all  (ree  dis- 
cussion. 

IV.  THX  UBXAXT 

As  we  come  here  to  dedicate  this  Ziibrary, 
I  (ace  the  task  o(  predicting  the  (uture  of 
the  building  with  some  trepidation  because 
ot  tbe  writings  of  Marshall  McLuhan  whose 
dictum  is  "The  Medium  Is  tbe  Meaaage,"  (or 
aa  he  states  It  in  his  latest  book,  "The 
Medium  is  the  Meaaage.")  His  prophecies  are 
not  always  crystal  clear,  but  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  books,  systems  of  logic,  and 
even  alphabets  are  pass^. 

His  writings,  while  Immensely  provocative 
and  valuable  (or  stressing  the  effects  ot  elec- 
tronic developments  on  (uture  education,  are 
hasty  in  predicting  the  rapid  end  of  the 
printed  word,  the  linear  concepts  produced 
by  type,  and  the  discipline  o(  the  book  which 
reduces  thinking  to  order  and  thought  proc- 
esses to  logical  sequences. 

In  bis  appeal  (or  tbe  Eastern  approach— 
aa  shown  by  the  quotation  (rom  Lao-tze 
which  he  Includes — the  mystic  flow — he  ap- 
pears to  look  (orward  to  a  return  to  the 
tribe  and  a  primitive  approach  to  life.  Mysti- 
cism Is  not  new.  It  was  (ound  not  only 
among  the  Buddhists,  but  in  ancient  Greece. 
In  the  monasteries  o(  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
In  the  apeakera  In  unknown  tongues  of  a 
later  day.  It  requires  no  message  by  television 
to  produce  this  flow.  But  mysticism  flourishes 
best  in  a  society  where  its  practitioners  can 
live  simply,  either  growing  their  (ood  by 
tilling  the  soil  or  picking  grapes;  in  a  walled 
community  where  the  gut*  of  the  faithful 
will  sustain  them;  or  by  tbe  begging  bowl  of 
the  Buddhist  monk. 

In  today's  complicated  society,  it  Is  a  ques- 
tion whether  an  electronic  world,  based  on 
sophisticated  computers,  complex  transistors. 
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and  nvudaar-powered  apparatua,  can  long  sur- 
vive a  type  of  training  that  consists  mainly 
of  free  happenings  and  abolition  of  books. 

A  return  to  tbe  simple  life — a  theory 
preached  through  the  centuries  by  the  alien- 
ated— baa  much  to  recommend  it.  But  it 
doesn't  square  with  the  complex  world  of 
the  computer  which  works  properly  only  with 
proper  programming.  Perhaps  we  need  only 
a  small  trained  elite  to  handle  this  task. 
But  while  most  o(  us  are  "turning  on"  or 
"taking  trips."  we  had  better  have  enough 
people  trained  in  sequential  thinking  to  un- 
derstand how  much  stress  a  bridge  wlU 
stand,  the  workings  ot  a  transistor,  or  the 
necessary  judgment  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
guardian  o(  a  panic  button. 

An  item  in  the  New  York  Times  o( 
April  23  quotes  an  expert  in  geochemistry 
as  saying  that  we  may  have  15  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000 — only  a  short  IKetlme  away. 
He  said  there  were  600  million  more,  "hun- 
gry combustible  human  beings"  in  the  world 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago  and  predicted 
that  the  number  would  increase  by  another 
600  million  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  num- 
ber seems  exaggerated  but  when  one  con- 
trasts the  role  o(  growth  with  something 
over  2  billion  when  the  college  was  (ounded 
and  some  three  and  a  quarter  billion  now, 
be  can  see  what  demands  on  (ood  and  shelter 
that  WlU  still  develop. 

If  the  abolition  ot  the  book  will  help  us 
solve  the  problems  sooner,  we  should  by  all 
means  pursue  Mr.  McLuhan 's  goal.  Certainly, 
we  must  make  (ull  use  o(  the  various  media 
which  are  being  developed.  The  Library  can 
not  remain — nor  does  anyone  argue  that 
any  more — merely  a  place  to  keep  books.  Tbe 
new  Library  Is  already  using  some  ot  the 
newest  equipment  to  expand  its  resources 
and  its  services. 

From  tbe  expensive  photostat,  we  have 
moved  to  microfilm,  and  the  microcard.  Now, 
they  are  developing  the  microfiche.  It  will  be 
possible  to  put  sixty  or  more  pages  on  a  single 
card  which  can  be  simply  blown  up  by  a 
mechanical  "reader"  to  regular  size. 

Now  with  the  systems  o(  ln(ormation  re- 
trieval being  developed  we  can  soon  tap  the 
Information  in  monographs,  studies,  articles 
that  have  piled  up  in  libraries  and  offices 
around  the  world.  Already  plans  are  under- 
way (or  central  libraries  (rom  which  one 
can  obtain  inunedlate  answers  to  re(erence 
questions  on  a  machine  placed  in  the  branch 
libraries.  During  tbe  recent  Fair  In  New 
Tork,  I  recall  standing  in  (ront  o(  one  o( 
these  machines  in  tbe  Pentagon.  To  your 
question  relayed  (rom  the  Pentagon,  there 
came  an  Inunedlate  response.  But  there  was  a 
catch.  The  first  ten  questions  1  asked  re- 
ceived no  reply.  No  one  had  programmed  an 
answer  (or  those  questions.  Until  aomeone 
does,  the  machine  still  will  not  provide  the 
answer  by  itself. 

So  (ar  aa  electronics  will  help  carry  learn- 
ing to  those  who  can  not  do  aa  well  by  books, 
I  am  all  (or  It.  McLuhan  speaks  of  electric 
signals  that  many  permit  the  dea(  to  "read." 
Perhaps  there  will  one  day  J>e  electric  stim- 
uli that  help  the  slow  to  leam.  Certainly  1( 
some  drug,  such  as  LSD,  could  be  Injected 
to  make  me  learn  mathematics,  I  might  be 
Inclined  to  "take  a  trip."  But  during  the  pe- 
riod o(  the  cultural  lag  between  tbe  world 
of  the  book  and  the  world  o(  the  electronic 
medium,  I  am  glad  we  have  the  Libraries 
with  their  reservoir  o(  organized  in(orniation. 

The  measage  la,  I  think,  that  (or  the  uni- 
versity the  Library  is  atill  a  vital  center.  It 
should  be  prepared.  I  repeat,  to  go  as  (ar  aa 
electrical  devices  will  take  it  to  expand  its 
contacts  and  Its  services. 

It  is  in  the  desire  to  expand  the  spirit 
and  services  of  the  university  that  we  dedi- 
cate thla  Library  today.  Dedication,  wa  find 
has  as  one  of  Its  meanings,  to  "affirm."  In 
opening  thla  addition  to  the  old  Library,  we 
affirm  and  re-afllrm  the  university's  devo- 
tion to  learning,  to  the  fostering  of  a  spirit 


of  free  Inquiry,  the  making  of  an  Intellec- 
tual climate  in  which  we  can  say  with  Emer- 
son. "We  are  of  different  oplnlona  at  different 
hours,  but  we  may  always  be  said  to  be  at 
Iwart  on  the  aide  o(  truth." 

We  affirm  the  importance  of  quiet  study. 
However  helped  by  electronic  media  we  may 
be,  we  still  believe  in  tbe  sober  efforts  of  the 
liulivldual  to  reach  truth  by  study  of  those 
who  have  walked  that  path  before  him  and 
vrbomB  experiences  and  paths  may  show  the 
way. 

We  affirm  the  need  of  thought  over  pure 
sensation.  Montaigne,  the  great  French  essay- 
ist, set  above  the  entrance  to  his  personal 
library  these  words,  "I  do  not  imderstand;  I 
pause;  I  examine."  Theae  are  still  marka  of 
the  thinking  man:  a  recognition  that  one 
lacks  knowledge,  a  period  of  refiectlon;  and 
at  last  the  examination  of  the  facts. 

It  is  an  Individual  act,  but  one  in  which 
the  Individual  may  seek  contact  through  the 
word  with  a  host  of  thinkers  and  a  body  of 
experiences  across  the  centuries. 

V.   CONCLtTBIOK 

Perhaps  today  as  I  look  back  to  my  own 
days  here  as  a  student,  I  am  overly  nostalgic 
and  imagine  more  than  I  once  knew.  But  I 
recall  that  there  was  an  excitement  here  in 
bemg  at  school.  And  that  excitement  came 
I  think  from  the  fact  that  the  Library  and 
tbe  laboratories  and  the  professors — the 
things  that  together  made  Murray — offered 
us  a  way  out  and  a  way  up. 

In  the  more  than  (orty  years  o(  its  exist- 
ence, Murray  has  gone  (rom  a  tiny  normal  to 
the  status  o(  a  university.  Its  achievements 
permit  it  to  offer  ever  greater  opportunities 
than  be(are  to  thoee  who  seek  admission.  It 
must  continue  to  provide  :  (1)  a  great  fac- 
ulty, (2)  a  fine  library  and  laboratories,  (3) 
tradition  of  learning,  and  (4)  freedom  to  ex- 
plore. Need  I  say  that  a  student  body  that 
wants  to  leam  is  also  essential  to  the  picture? 

In  my  look  back  at  Murray  and  at  Lowry, 
I  find  that  Murray's  story  and  his  often 
merge.  In  both  there  Is  solid  achievement  and 
a  dedication  to  learning.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  particularly  C4>pllcable  to  them  both  are 
two  lines  from  Longfellow : 

"Still  achieving,  still  pursuing 
Leam  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

After  forty-two  yesirs  here  Lowry  is  still 
searching  for  more  knowledge;  after  4£  the 
University  is  still  preaslng  on.  Both  he  and 
the  administrators  of  this  institution  know 
that  the  harvest  la  not  immediately  gathered. 
Labor  in  the  educational  vineyard  does  not 
show  its  effect  in  the  first  decade  or  even  the 
first  half-century  of  the  tending.  One  can 
not  Judge  finally  from  the  first  few  genera- 
tions bow  well  has  been  the  training  and 
cultivation  of  the  vines.  It  takes  true  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  to  carry  men  and  tostltu- 
tlons  through  the  laboring  years.  But  there 
are  already  signs  that  what  has  been  planted 
here  Is  fiourlsblng  and  bearing  good  fruit. 

In  asking  me  to  give  this  address  today, 
Doctor  Woods  suggested  as  a  possible  theme 
the  words,  "Achievement  and  Dedication." 
Achievement,  in  a  sense,  Is  far  too  final  (or 
our  purposes.  It  means  to  bring  to  a  head  or 
a  final  conclusion  and  we  want  something 
more  continuous  than  that.  Dedication  is 
more  evasive.  It  can  mean  "the  devotion  to 
the  service  ot  a  divine  being"  or  "to  set  apart 
(or  a  definite  use."  But  w«  know  that  dedi- 
cation can  also  mean  "to  affirm."  I  should 
like  to  view  dedication  today  In  both  senses : 
we  must  speak  o(  a  building  sat  aside  (or 
study  but  also  ot  the  devotion  o(  a  teacher 
and  a  university  that  both  affirm  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  pursuit  ot  knowledge. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  measure  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  university  to  speak  of  a  time 
nearly  forty  years  ago  when  tbe  older  Li- 
brary, to  which  this  imnex  Is  being  added, 
was  opened. 

Murray  waa  then  eight  yeara  old.  Doctor 


Lowry  had  baea  bare  tor  flva  yean.  I  waa 
then  a  Junior.  I  can  recall  clambering  over 
the  steel  structure  of  the  building  aa  it 
went  up,  later  watching  tbe  Italian  builder 
(whose  daughter  and  graintriilKlTwn  later 
came  here)  <iT»<w>itng  the  oohmtna  In  tbe 
bolldlng,  marveling  at  the  color  o<  the  vault- 
ed celling  and  the  great  bronze  doors.  As 
publicity  assistant  to  Professor  L.  J.  Hortln. 
who  WlU  return  here  this  (all,  Z  am  glad  to 
say.  1  helped  herald  the  (act  that  these  doors 
cost  aiS.OOO.  It  led  to  criticism  in  other  parts 
of  tbe  state.  Billot  iOtebaU  of  tbe  Sun- 
Democrat  settled  the  laaae  by  writing  In 
effect:  Elsewhere,  bronze  doors  are  all  right. 
But  West  Kentuclclans  need  only  tow  sacks 
to  keep  out  tbe  breeze. 

In  1930,  Doctor  Lowry  was  on  the  scene. 
In  that  year,  he  had  a  social  science  depart, 
ment  consisting  of  Glen  Ashcraft  and  A.  B. 
Austin  and  himself.  Tou  will  have  an  Idea 
of  Murray's  growth  when  i  say  that  the  three 
then  taught  all  the  history,  political  science, 
economics,  and  sociology  offered  by  tbe 
department. 

As  our  society  has  changed  and  developed, 
Murray  State  has  also  grown.  Steady  ta- 
creases  In  enrollment  had  been  marked  by 
new  buildings,  new  courses,  enlargement  of 
(acuity,  expansion  of  services.  During  the 
past  year  it  entered  a  new  phase  of  develop- 
ment with  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
I  recall  that  wben  I  first  beard  of  this  ac- 
tion, I  wondered,  "Are  we  large  enough?" 
And  then  I  realized  that  tbe  University  of 
Kentucky  was  scarcely  hall  the  size  of  Mur- 
ray's present  enrollment  when  I  went  there 
In  1931. 

When  the  Murray  Alumnus  devoted  an 
Issue  to  the  challenges  o(  the  new  univer- 
sity, the  editor  asked  a  number  o(  (acuity 
members  and  (ormer  students  for  their 
conunents.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Doctor 
Lowry  and  I  agreed.  We  were  pleased  by  this 
sign  of  progress  and  growth,  but  we  stressed 
the  need  for  better  facility,  better  students, 
courses  aimed  at  graduate  students,  and  a 
greaUy  e3q>anded  Library.  I  have  seen  signs 
that  all  these  are  being  done.  I  was  delighted 
to  note  that  an  addition  to  the  Library  and  a 
considerable  Increaae  in  the  budget  for  books 
were  included  in  the  first  proposals  made  by 
Doctor  Woods.  Today,  you  aee  a  modem, 
well-equipped  addition  to  the  Library  I  saw 
opened  nearly  forty  years  ago— a  b\illdlng 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  education 
and  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  new  building  is  one  more  sign  of 
Murray's  achievements  and  one  more  indica- 
tion of  its  dedication  to  education.  As  we 
note  the  passing  of  one  more  milestone  in 
the  history  of  this  Institution,  I  Uke  to  think 
that  forty  years  from  now,  some  student  in 
thiB  audience  wiU  be  dedicating  another  Li- 
brary or  some  other  hall  of  learning.  Al- 
though I  Imagine  that  by  then  there  wUl  be 
other  large  additions  to  the  old  Library  and 
to  this  newly-opened  annex,  I  hope  that 
theae  buildings  wlU  stUl  remain.  And  I  hope 
that  the  speaker  on  that  occasion  will  re- 
call the  man  for  whom  this  building  is 
named  and  wUl  say:  "There  were  giants  at 
Murray  in  those  days  and  one  was  named 
Lowry." 


THINKINa  OUT  LOUD 

Mr.  HAIjEY.  IiAr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  eirtend  my  remartcs  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objecaon. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
permission  to  idaee  In  the  Ck>iTCitKssioif  al 
Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  column 
which   appeared   In   Vbe   Polk   County 
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DemoeraA  on  Jime  12,  1967.  The  author, 
S.  L.  FilBble  IV,  Is  the  fourth  generation 
of  this  family  to  become  a  newspaper- 
man. Not  only  does  he  follow  In  distin- 
guished footsteps,  but  also  his  writing 
reflects  the  same  soimd  judgment  and 
preceptlon  his  predecessors  have  demon- 
strated 90  well. 

The  column,  "Thinking  Out  Loud," 
calls  attention  to  the  historic  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
in  refusing  to  raise  the  national  debt 
limit.  As  he  so  weU  states,  we  must  stop 
spending  more  money  than  we  have.  No 
one  denies  that  we  must  meet  om-  obliga- 
tions and  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  But,  let  us  hope  that 
the  action  of  the  House  In  forcing  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  fiscal  practices,  over- 
spending and  deficit  financing,  will  be  a 
step  toward  sound  fiscal  policy,  not  Just 
a  gesture  tovrard  it. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Tsaxnaxia  Out  Loins 
(By  8.  L.  Prlsble  IV) 

Here's  one  to  tell  your  grandchildren 
about. 

On  June  7,  1967  (last  Wednesday)  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
states  Congress  refused  to  raise  the  nation's 
debt  limit. 

In  effect,  the  House  told  the  President  and 
the  federal  government  In  general  to  quit 
spending  more  money  than  they're  taking 
In. 

Tou  and  I,  of  course,  do  this  all  the  time. 
If  we  dldnt,  we'd  go  bankrupt. 

But  the  federal  government  almost  never 
takes  In  as  much  money  as  It  gives  out; 
rather,  It  spends  money  that  It  doesn't  have 
through  the  fiscal  foolishness  known  in  gov- 
ernment circles  as  "deficit  financing." 

To  make  the  books  total  up.  Congress  es- 
tablished In  1950  something  called  the  per- 
manent debt  limit.  I  say  "something  called" 
because  that  figure — $286  billion — Is  not  per- 
manent and  It  Is  not  a  debt  limit. 

No  sooner  did  Congress  set  the  "perma- 
nent debt  limit,'*  than  It  turned  around  and 
set  a  "temporary  limit."  But  this  term,  too. 
Is  misleading,  since  It  Is  neither  temporary 
nor  a  debt  limit.  Actually,  In  a  way  I  guess 
you  could  say  It  Is  temporary,  because  the 
figure  Is  raised  each  year. 

Anyway,  the  theory  behind  all  this — a 
theory  which  nobody  believes — Is  that  some 
day  the  national  debt,  like  other  debt,  might 
be  paid  off.  First  we  would  pay  off  our  "tem- 
porary debt,"  then  we  would  pay  off  our 
"permanent  debt." 

But  all  this  Is  Just  theory,  and  the  way  It 
really  works  Is  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  figure  that  we've  gotten  by  with  it 
this  long  and  we  can  probably  get  by  with  it 
forever,  or  at  least  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

And  so  what's  a  few  more  billion  doUan 
added  to  the  "temporary  debt  limit"  this 
year?  (A  bilUon  dollars  Is  a  dollar  mark,  fol- 
lowed by  a  one,  followed  by  nine  zeroes. 
That's  a  thousand  million  dollars.)  (In  case 
anybody  cares,  that  Is.) 

But  last  Wednesday  night  the  House — by 
a  margin  of  13  votes  from  Its  membership 
of  435 — up  and  cried  "Hold,  enough!" 

And  in  so  doing,  it  told  the  Administration 
to  qiut  spending  billions  more  than  It  takes 
In,  and  to  pay  back  the  "temporary  debt 
llnUt"  of  $336  billion  to  the  "permanent  debt 
limit"  of  $385  biUion. 

Certainly  nobody  beUeves  that  Congress 
will  stick  by  this  dlcttun.  To  do  so  would 
mean  that  tlie  federal  government  could  not 
even  meet  its  payroll,  let  alone  its  bUlions 
of  dollars  In  frlendsblp-buytng  payments  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  bimons  of  dollars 


paid  to  people  too  lazy  to  work  but  not  too 
proud  to  accept  handouts,  and  its  billions  of 
dollars  frittered  away  on  other  useless  but 
politically  expedient  projects. 

If  the  goTemment's  debt  were  truly  to  be 
suddenly  dropped  to  a  paltry  $385  billion, 
our  government  would  go  bankrupt.  Not  even 
we  reactionaries  want  that. 

No — before  the  next  ^c«l  year  starts  next 
month.  Congress  will  badk  down  and  au- 
thorize a  new,  record  high  "temporary  debt 
limit,"  and  the  House's  proud  action  on 
June  7,  1967,  will  be  forgotten. 

Forgotten,  that  is,  by  all  except  those  of 
us  who  someday  will  tell  our  grandchildren 
about  the  grand  day  when  their  government 
made  a  gesture  toward  sound  fiscal  policy. 


U.S.   RESPONSIBILITY  IN  WINNING 
THE  MIDEAST  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave 
and  valismt  Israelis — men,  women  and 
children  of  all  ages — have  amazed  the 
world  with  their  determined  might.  They 
not  only  have  thrown  back  their  enemies, 
but  have  pushed  them  far  into  the  Arab's 
own  territories. 

Israel  prowess,  her  will  and  her  deter- 
mination have  won  the  admiration  of 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere.  And 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  Israel  has 
even  won  the  respect,  begrudging  as  it 
may  be,  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 

Unlike  the  Arabs,  whose  repeatedly 
stated  objective  has  been  one  of  destruc- 
tion, a  vow  reflected  so  vividly  by  the 
Nasser  crisis  which  brought  war  to  the 
Middle  East.  Israel  seeks  only  to  live  in 
security  and  peace,  and  in  cooperation 
with  her  neighbors.  In  this  war,  as  in  the 
hostilities  of  1956,  Israel  sought  only  to 
defend  her  land,  protect  her  people  and 
their  freedom. 

The  fundamental  issues  remain  un- 
changed. 

In  obvious  desperation,  as  a  cover  for 
the  devastating  Arab  military  defeats, 
Nasser  and  his  stooges  claim  the  United 
States  secretly  fought  much  of  Israel's 
battle.  We  know  only  too  well  this  is  not 
so.  We  have  proved  it  Is  not  so.  But  Nas- 
ser keeps  repeating  It — typical  of  his 
Hitler-like  big-lie  techniaue,  and  typical 
of  his  wild  and  blatant  Irresponsibility. 

Then  the  Egyptian  dictator  com- 
pounded his  belligerence  and  vlndlctlve- 
ness  by  cutting  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

All  this  is  quite  ironic,  to  say  the  least, 
because,  to  the  dismay  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  contrary  to  our  long-standing 
legal  and  moral  commitments,  reiterated 
repeatedly  by  four  of  our  Presidents — 
and  no  nation  could  have  been  more  re- 
assured by  our  pledges  than  Israel — our 
State  Department  had  announced  a  pol- 
icy of  neutrality. 

The  Department's  ofBclal  position  was 
that  the  United  States  wofuld  be  "neutral 
in  thought,  word  and  deed."  How  ridicu- 
lous was  this  statement.  Oh  yes,  it  was 
later  modified  to  say  th^  meant  "non- 
belligerence." 

Israel  did  not  ask  us  to  be  belligerent, 
but  we  owed  it  to  her  to  be  steadfast  in 
our  allegiance,  to  be  unequivocal  in  our 
support,  to  be  true  to  ova  commitments. 


When  the  showdown  came,  there  was 
too  much  quibbling  as  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage, the  real  meaning,  of  our  commit- 
ments— as  if  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion of  its  application.  Then,  to  top  this, 
came  the  stcu-tling  State  Department 
statement.  Israel  was  left  standing  alone. 
All  of  us  were  left  frustrated,  bewildered! 

But  Israel  stood  up  to  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge, met  it  bravely,  and  right  prevailed. 
And  now,  we  hear  wild  acclaim  for 
Isrsiel's  armies — how  great  the  victory 
was.  How  magnificent  those  Israelis  are 
on  the  battlefield.  You  have  got  to  hand 
it  to  those  Jews.  We  even  hear  how  the 
United  States  ought  to  retain  Molshe 
Dayan  to  run  our  Defense  Department. 

All  this  is  well  and  good.  But  where 
do  we  go  from  here?  Is  this  admiration 
and  newly  won  support  Just  to  be  super- 
ficial, or  is  It  to  have  real  meaning? 

Is  our  Government  going  to  heed  our 
voices,  the  voices  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people? 

Or  are  we  goiiig  to  crawl  back  into  the 
State  Department  shells  and  let  the 
striped-pants  boys  continue  to  guide  U.S. 
policy? 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson  a 
long  time  ago.  You  cannot  appease 
Nasser  or  his  stooges,  nor  can  you  rea- 
son with  stubborn  resistance  to  reality 
by  assuming  a  weak  position  and  main- 
taining a  policy  lacking  in  firmness. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  Govern- 
ment should  forget  about  currying  favor 
with  the  Arabs.  Instead,  we  should  take 
the  leadership  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  insist  on  a  settlement  on  terms 
that  vrill  not  leave  the  way  open  for 
further  threats  to  Israel  and  to  world 
peace;  that  we  must  have  a  settle- 
ment that  will  not  bring  a  new  crisis, 
another  war,  and  another  cease-fire. 

There  must  not  be  Just  another  armi- 
stice. Two  armistices,  those  of  1947  and 
1956.  have  failed.  A  third,  leaving  the 
basic  disputes  unresolved,  would  stand 
no  better  chance.  In  any  league,  three 
strikes  are  out.  The  world  cannot  risk 
a  third  strike  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  mistakes  and  failures  of  1946  and 
1957  must  not  be  repeated. 

In  1957,  after  the  Sinai  campaign. 
Israel's  withdrawal  of  forces  was  based 
on  her  acceptance  of  four  major  assump- 
tions, reinforced  by  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

First,  the  Suez  would  remain  open  to 
Israel's  shipping. 

Second,  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  would  be  international 
waters,  guaranteeing  to  all  nations  the 
rights  of  free  passage. 

Third,  the  Gaza  strip  would  not  be 
under  the  United  Arab  Republic,  but 
would  be  protected  by  United  Nations 
Emergency  Forces. 

Fourth,  efforts  would  be  made  to  move 
toward  a  relaxing  of  tensions  and  peace. 

We  all  know  only  too  well  the  syn- 
thetic meaning  of  those  agreements  Is- 
rael accepted  in  good  faith  in  1957. 

The  simple  fact  now  remains  that  Is- 
rael cannot  be  expected  to  go  back  to  the 
status  quo — where  there  has  been  no 
peace  and  the  declared  design  of  her 
neighbors  has  continually  been  to  de- 
stroy her. 

Now   Uie   Israelis   doubtless   are   not 
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going  to  evacuate  the  Arab  areas  they 
hold  without  firmer  assurances  than 
they  had  before,  underwritten  by  inter- 
natUHial  guarantees  to  protect  Israel's 
sovereignty  as  a  nation,  to  secure  nor- 
malized and  realistic  borders  and  free 
passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Israel  must  also  have  more  satisfac- 
tion and  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
other  issues,  such  as  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, water  rights  and  meaningful  restor- 
ation of  international  peacekeeping 
forces. 

No  withdrawal  can  be  expected  of  Is- 
rael without  these  completely  new  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  stabUity. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  re- 
sist aggression  and  defend  freedom. 
How  often  have  we  heard  that.  I  will  not 
even  bring  up  the  question  of  whether 
Saigon  is  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem. 
But  I  do  maintain  we  can  still  give  mean- 
ing to  these  words.  We  can  yet  redeem 
our  pledges  to  Israel.  What  we  did,  or 
failed  to  do,  is  behind  us.  We  now  liave 
the  (H>portunity  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  by  standing  up  for  Israel's 
rights  In  the  peace  settlement  to  come. 

Despite  her  glorious  victories,  despite 
her  peaceful  goals,  despite  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  the  fact  remains  Israel  can  still 
lose  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

She  desperately  iieeds  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  other  big  powers  to  help  win  a 
setUement  that  will  bring  a  lasting  peace. 

She  must  have  strong  allies.  She  must 
have  the  United  States  at  her  side  in 
the  struggle  for  diplomatic  achievement 
of  her  goals  for  survival  and  for  the 
future  economic  and  social  development 
of  her  neighbors. 

Israel  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
the  community  of  nations  a  new  era. 
But  this  new  era  can  only  be  consum- 
mated by  statesmanship  leading  to  the 
general  peace  settlement.  That  is  when 
the  expert  skill  and  power  of  U.S.  dli^ 
macy  is  needed  so  badly  and  must  be 
forthcoming. 

We  can  take  immediate  leadership  in 
the  world  community  by  moving  our  em- 
bassy from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  This 
simple  change  can  be  a  symbol  of  our 
support  for  a  future  with  no  false  boimd- 
aries,  no  divided  cities,  no  built-in 
points  of  crisis  and  tension. 

And  there  must  be  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution of  the  confused  questions  of 
boundaries.  The  solution  should  include 
realistic  territorial  adjustments  in  keep- 
ing with  historic  and  strategic  require- 
ments. 

All  of  Jerusalem  must  remain  within 
Israel's  borders. 

There  must  be  inclusion  within  Israel's 
boundaries  of  the  B/rian  and  Jordanian 
hills  overlooking  Israel's  previous  shaky 
borders. 

There  must  be  transit  rights  for  Is- 
rael ships  and  the  ships  of  all  nations 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

There  must  be  guarantees  for  these 
territorial  and  shipping  rights  through 
meaningful  International  authority. 

There  must  be  direct  talks  between 
the    nations    Involved,    and    especially 


there  should  be  direct  attempts  to  find 
agreeable  solutions  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. And,  In  this  regard,  ttie  United  Na- 
tions oould  coopo-ate  toward  the  peace- 
ful resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees  in 
lands  where  they  can  find  opportunities. 
I  wotild  like  to  see  a  concept  of  a  con- 
federation of  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  work 
toward  finding  solutions  of  their  time- 
worn  problems  and  toward  mutual  re- 
gional goals. 

There  must  be  serious,  high-level  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets. Surely,  the  Soviets  must  now  recog- 
nize that  their  $3  billion  worth  of  arms  to 
the  Arabs  has  hardly  been  a  good  invest- 
ment and  its  repetition  would  not  offer 
the  most  likely  means  to  stabilize  Soviet 
influence  In  the  Middle  East.  There  must 
be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  renewal 
of  the  Mideast  arms  race  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  efforts  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  are  making  toward 
a  nonprolif  eratlon  agreement. 

And  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
peace  settlement,  there  must  be  Arab 
recognition  of  Israel's  sovereignty.  No 
settlement  with  the  Arabs  could  be  ef- 
fective unless  It  embodies  acceptance  of 
Israel's  statehood  and  rejects  the  fiction 
of  its  nonexistence. 

An  Important  challenge  for  our  coun- 
try is  its  promotion  of  stability  through 
assistance  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  re- 
gion, through  encouragement  of  coojiera- 
tion  among  all  the  nations  of  that  area. 

We  are  thankful  for  Israel's  military 
might  in  lepelling  cruel  forces  of  hatred 
and  aggresston.  But  Israel  can  achieve 
its  true  destiny  only  through  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Arabs  and  achievement  of 
their  mutual  destinies  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  future  in  which  Israel's  develop- 
ment techniques.  In  making  the  deserts 
bloom,  in  medicine  and  education  are 
shared  with  its  neighbors. 

The  Arabs  must  overcome  neurotic  re- 
sentments. Perhaps  the  shock  treatment 
of  defeat  will  bring  them  to  accept  the 
performance  of  Israel  and  to  develop 
jointly  a  new  relationship  for  mutual 
welfare  and  progress. 

Any  other  course  will  lead  to  new  bit- 
terness, new  tensions  and  more  war — 
perhajps  a  less  controllable,  more  destruc- 
tive war.  one  involving  the  entire  world. 

American  diplomacy  must  arrive  at  a 
working  arrangement  with  Russia  to 
prevent  a  new  confrontation.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  seeking  domination  of 
the  Middle  East  by  using  Israelis  as  the 
scapegoats  and  the  Arabs  as  tools. 

And  the  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  must  help  to  bring  reform  and 
progress  to  the  Arab  world  by  encourag- 
ing democratic  elements,  rather  than 
working  through  bigoted,  despotic,  and 
feudallstic  rulers. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  Government 
should  announce  a  broad  emergency  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  for  Israel  to 
help  rebuild  the  devastation  the  war  has 
caused  within  its  borders.  And,  If  the 
Arabs  show  a  willingness  to  work  toward 
regional  cooperation,  then  in  the  name 
of  humanity  we  should  consider  assist- 
ing their  countries  in  the  reconstruction 
that  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that 


the  Arab  antagonists  have  pursued  a 
course  at  the  diplomatic  level  designed 
to  overcome  their  losses  at  the  military 
level.  They  must  not  succeed,  for  the 
sake  of  Israel,  or  the  sake  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  for  the 
sake  ot  humanity.  The  United  States 
must  stand  by  Israel  steadfastly,  to  win 
the  realistic  diplomatic  victory  that  is 
so  vital  for  a  lasting  peace.  Our  Gov- 
ernment must  be  unequivocal  toward  this 
objective. 


WHEN  THE  MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 
ARRIVED,  WE  HAD  TOO  MANY 
IRONIES  IN  THE  FIRE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  a  democracy,  policy 
is  rooted  in  the  attitudes  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  Nation.  Applying  that  notion 
as  a  yardstick  to  recent  American  foreign 
policy,  I  serlGUsly  question  whether  the 
administration  has  accurately  Incorpo- 
rated the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Israel-Arab  confrontation. 

Had  they  been  fully  informed  of  all  the 
facts  during  the  past  6  years,  would  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  approved, 
among  other  things,  of: 

First.  More  than  $900  million  in  food- 
for-peace  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
Uc? 

Second.  More  than  $25  million  in  com- 
mercial guarantees  or  loans  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic? 

Third.  The  acceptance — ^by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture — of  more 
than  $68  million  in  United  Arab  Republic 
letters  of  credit  for  commodity  shipments 
between  Jime  1966  and  January  1967? 

Fourth.  Additiotud  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  military  and  commodity  aid  to 
the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East? 

Given  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
Israel-Arab  confrontation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  feel  that  such  forms  of  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  attitudes  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  Nation.  In  that  context,  two 
successive  Democrat  administrations 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  foreign  aid  programs  and 
policies  cited  above,  and  a  more  recent 
development  of  significant  proportions. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  in 
considering  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  the  House  added  a  Republican- 
strengthened  amendment  which  re- 
quired the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  within  30  days  of  his  finding 
that  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  such  aid  would  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  assist  in  aggressive  acts 
by  the  United  Arab  RepubUc.  The 
amendment  was  acc^ted  on  July  14; 
the  President  signed  the  bin  into  law  on 
September  19.  Since  that  time,  over  $1 
million  In  technical  assistance  for- 
eign aid  has  been  extended  to  the 
United   Arab   RepuUic — but   no  pubUc 
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report  or  announcement  has  been  sent 
by  the  President  to  either  Chamber.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  condition 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  congressional 
Intent:  It  is  an  attitude  of  contempt  on 
the  i>art  of  the  administration  toward 
this  Chamber  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  highly  offensive  act  of  in- 
difference— and  all  Members  suffer 
equally. 

I  pause  to  inject  a  note  of  pers<»ial 
concern  at  this  point.  The  conference 
report  and  the  blU  Itself  contain  several 
references  to  Presidential  reporting  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  intent  of  the  two  Chambers, 
outside  of  that  spelled  out  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  public  at  least  the 
existence  of  such  a  determination.  I 
have  discovered  only  today  that  the 
President  did  indeed  make  just  such  a 
determination — on  January  9  of  this 
year — that  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  That  report— a  classified 
docTunent — ^was  transmitted  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees, 
and  through  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
No  public  statonent  was  ever  made  by 
the  President  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
document  was  even  in  existence — even 
if  the  contents  were  to  remain  confiden- 
tial, this  Congress  should  have  been 
notified  of  the  being  of  such  a  document. 
The  President  here  complied  with  the 
letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

One  might  note,  in  retrospect,  that  the 
President  would  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  publicly  justifying  such 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic:  in  ig- 
noring the  notification  intent,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  keep  his  reasons  outside 
the  pale  of  public  knowledge. 

Republicans  In  this  Chamber  have 
long  sought  to  limit  severely  or  guali^ 
aid  to  President  Nasser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Failing  that.  Republicans 
have  consistently  attempted  to  attach 
humanitarian  conditions  to  aid  programs 
so  that  the  suffering  masses  would  bene- 
fit, with  the  result  that  President  Nasser 
could  not  indiscriminately  use  our  for- 
eign aid  for  various  mlUtary  adventures 
in  the  Bfiddle  East.  CHiviously,  Repub- 
licans are  concerned  about  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  starving,  illiterate 
masses— who  have  not  seen  their  lot 
Improved  in  several  years  of  Nasserlte 
nile — inflammatory  propaganda  mes- 
sages are  a  notoriously  thin  diet  for  an 
impoverished  people — but  we  have  in- 
sisted on  certain  conditions  as  necessary 
in  the  consideration  of  aid  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that  in 
1960,  as  part  of  President  Eisenhower's 
mutual  security  and  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams, this  Chamber— at  Republican  in- 
sistence— ^included  the  provision  that 
the  acts  be  administered  to  "give  effect" 
to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
in  International  waterways,  and  tliat  the 
purposes  of  the  acts  were  "negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  endangered"  when 
countries  receiving  assistance  waged  eco- 


nomic warfare  against  other  nations  re- 
ceiving assistance.  In  1960,  you  may  re- 
call. President  Nasser  was  carrying  on 
a  "warm"  confrontation  against  Israel 
and  denying  Israel  ship  and  cargo  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Republicans  responded  in  concert  to 
that  real  and  implied  threat  by  provid- 
ing President  Eisenhower  with  the  ra- 
tionale to  carry  on  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  Israel.  Specific  ap- 
plications of  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  who  was  then  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  all  such  measures.  President 
Elsenhower — as  far  as  he  was  able  while 
still  in  office— complied  with  this  re- 
quirement In  the  past  6  years,  however, 
several  forms  of  aid  have  been  extended 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  no  re- 
ports have  been  forthcoming  from  the 
administratioa 

During  passage  of  the  F\x)d  for  Peace 
Act  in  1963,  the  President's  power  of  dis- 
cretion was  reinforced  in  relation  to  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  aid.  In  yet 
another  Republican-inspired  provision, 
aid  was  to  be  denied  to  any  nation  which 
the  President  determined  was  engaged  in 
or  preparing  aggresslcm  against  the 
United  States  or  any  U£.  aid  recipient. 
The  restrictive  nature  of  that  facet  of  the 
program  was  plainly  aimed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  current  administra- 
tion, in  continuing  to  extend  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  has  apparently 
not  made  that  determination,  raising 
serious  questions  about  its  willingness  to 
recognize  potential  or  real  aggression, 
and  despite  the  open  warfare  Nasser  has 
conducted  in  Yemen — another  UJS.  aid 
recipient. 

The  most  significant  year  of  Repub- 
lican Initiative  against  President  Nas- 
ser was  1965.  After  a  series  of  terrorist 
attacks  on  VS.  citizens  and  installations. 
President  Johnson  was  finally  forced 
into  a  statement  hidicatlng  that  UJS.  aid 
would  be  halted  If  such  acts  were  not 
stopped.  Nasser  responded  with  his  "go 
drink  the  sea"  Invective,  extending  to 
the  United  States  one  of  the  crudest  ex- 
pressions in  the  Arab  vernacular. 

An  smiendment  to  the  Department  of 
Agricultiure  appropriations  bill,  offered 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Michel,  prohibited  use  of  funds 
so  appropriated  to  finance  export  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  motion  to  recommit 
to  add  the  restrictive  language  was 
adopted  by  a  204-to-m  rollcall  vote.  Re- 
publicans voted  128  to  0  in  support  of 
the  recommittal  motion.  The  bill  was 
then  inmiedlately  reported  back  to  the 
House  and  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

Lobbyists  for  the  administration  went 
to  work  after  their  January  26  defeat. 
Before  the  bill  went  to  conference,  the 
restrictive  language  was  subjected  to  a 
vote  on  February  8  Instructing  the  House 
conferees  not  to  allow  its  deletion  in  con- 
ference. The  motion  to  instruct  was  de- 
feated on  a  165-to-241  rollcall  vote; 
Republicans  stood  solidly  in  opposition 
to  President  Nasser  by  voting  128  to  1 
for  instruction. 

Conferees  later  reported  back  to  the 
House  a  bill  containing  Presidential  dis- 
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cretion  in  the  extension  of  aid  to  any 
nation.  The  conference  report  indicated 
that  the  administration  felt  it  needed 
latitude  to  deal  with  nations  on  an  in- 
dividual basis;  that  its  foreign  policy 
would  be  impeded  if  it  had  to  operate 
within  guidelines  established  by  the 
House;  that  the  President  would  use  his 
aid  extension  power  only  with  the  great- 
est discretion,  and  would  not  aid  or  abet 
the  preparation  of  aggression  by  any 
state.  The  argument  was  made  that  the 
Government  or  the  policy  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  might 
change  and  the  President  should  be  free 
to  respond  favorably  to  such  a  change. 

The  House  agreed  by  voice  vote  to  the 
conference  provision  on  February  10. 
1965,  and  the  Republican  attempt  to  deny 
aid  to  Nasser  was  defeated.  The  President 
since  that  time  has  applied  his  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  amount  of  $83.5 
million  of  commodity  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Again  on  May  25,  1965,  Representative 
Bow  attempted  to  have  the  United  Arab 
Republic  aid  denial  provision  reinsti- 
tuted  in  the  USDA  fiscal  year  1966  appro- 
priations bill,  to  prohibit  the  extension 
of  PubUc  Law  480  export  credit  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  motion  to 
recommit  to  add  the  restrictive  language 
was  defeated  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  187  to 
208;  Republicans  voted  against  support- 
ing President  Nasser  by  a  count  of  124 
to  2. 

In  1966,  as  I  noted  earlier.  Representa- 
tive Halpern  extended  and  strengthened 
the  provisions  of  an  earlier  amendment 
to  require  that  the  President  report  with- 
in 30  days  of  his  finding  that  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  was  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  aid  would  not  directly  or  indirectly 
assist  in  aggressive  actions  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

It  is  Important  to  note  here  that  aid 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  since  the  President  signed 
the  bill  into  law  has  included  a  nine- 
university  program  to  upgrade  the  teach- 
ing of  engineering  at  a  United  Arab 
Republic  university — a  program  to  de- 
sign, equip  and  train  personnel  for  a 
commercial  telecommunications  system 
headquartered  in  Carlo — and  a  technical 
consultant  and  specialist  program  for 
advising  on  improvements  of  industrial 
and  manufacturing  systems  within  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  While  aU  of  these 
projects  have  obvious  peaceful  uses,  they 
can  easily  be  translated  Into  devices  or 
programs  for  preparing  aggression 
against  another  state. 

Where  is  the  President's  report  that 
such  aid  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  such  aid  did  not 
directly  or  indirectly  assist  in  the  prep- 
aration of  aggression  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  against  Israel?  The  President's 
discretion  is  paramoimt  in  all  aid  mat- 
ters and  obviously  he  has  Ignored  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Nation  in  this  regard,  in 
addition  to  ignoring  the  reporting  re- 
quirement. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  observer  that 
all  of  our  aid  has  directly  or  indirectly 
assisted  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
all  other  Arab  aid  recipients  in  the  prep- 
aration of  aggression  against  Israel.  I 
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find  that  sort  of  continuing  assistance  to 
military  despots  to  be  incredible.  I  find 
the  President's  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions required  by  this  Chamber  to  be 
an  affront  to  the  Congress. 

The  mistakes  of  the  administration 
and  its  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  feel- 
ings of  this  Chamber  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole — in  the  extension  of 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic — came 
to  fruition  last  week.  When  the  moment 
of  truth  arrived,  we  had  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.  Arab  nations  using  U.S.  mili- 
tary materiel  were  fighting  Israel,  using 
U.S.  miUtary  materiel;  Arab  nations  re- 
ceiving U.S.  commodity  support  were 
fighting  Israel,  receiving  U.S.  commodity 
assistance.  To  close  this  incongruous  se- 
quence, the  administration  then  an- 
nounced our  "neutrality"  in  the  conflict. 

Three  main  themes  deserve  special  at- 
tention here.  First,  Republicans  have 
long  sought  to  deny  aid  to  the  present 
aggressive  and  insulting  government  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  President 
Nasser  has  not  relented  for  one  minute 
in  his  tirades  against  this  country  or 
Israel.  Our  aid  has  supported  demo- 
gogic  and  inflamed  appeals — the  long- 
suffering  Arab  masses  are  offered  a 
rhetorical  and  emotional  pallative  in  the 
absence  of  real  national  development 
progress.  Our  aid  has  supported  months 
of  continuing  terrorist  attacks,  not  only 
on  Israel  but  also  on  U.S.  installations 
and  citizens.  Our  aid  directly  contributed 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last  week, 
by  providing  military  and  commodity 
wherewithal  for  the  regimes  and  their 
military  apparatus.  Our  aid  has  been  ex- 
tended with  considerable  indifference 
toward  the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Second,  how  can  anyone  justify  nearly 
$1  billion  of  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  demonstrate  that  such  aid 
did  not  offer  acquiescent  support  for  the 
aggressive  Nasser  government.  Nearly  $1 
bUUon  over  this  6-year  period  was  a  ma- 
jor prop  which  sustained  President 
Nasser  in  power,  which  sustained  his 
dirty  war  in  Yemen,  which  sustained  his 
appeal  for  Arab  unity  in  a  "holy  war" 
against  Israel,  and  which  sustained  a 
government  which  constantly  subordi- 
nated desperately  needed  social  reforms 
to  military  considerations. 

Republicans  have  warned  against  these 
excesses  and  have  tried  to  limit  such  ac- 
tivities. Our  efforts  to  deny  the  United 
Arab  Republic  the  nearly  $1  billion  which 
it  converted  into  last  week's  tragedy  were 
in  vain.  Incredibly,  the  United  Aiab  Re- 
public has  continued  to  receive  aid,  in 
spite  of  its  obvious  alliance  with  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  its  continuing  military  ad- 
ventures, and  its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  Israel. 

Last,  the  Congress  has  gone  on  record 
three  times  with  regard  to  the  restric- 
tions on  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  three  times  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  wisdom  contained 
in  those  actions.  Members  have  good 
cause  for  concern.  The  President,  in  ex- 
ercising his  absolute  discretion  with  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  aid,  has  placed 
himself  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Members.  That  indifference  contributed 
significantly  to  the  tragedy  of  last  week; 


it  also  contributes  significantly  to  the 
lessening  stature  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle:  Stand  with  me  in  demanding  to 
know  why  the  administration  has  sup- 
ported a  bellicose  government  with  mili- 
tary and  commodity  assistance,  why  the 
administration  has  provided  direct  and 
indirect  aid  in  the  preparation  of  aggres- 
sion against  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
the  closest  of  bonds,  and  why  that  same 
administration  has  deeply  offended  the 
Congress — and  especially  this  Cham- 
ber— by  not  complying  with  our  direc- 
tives. 


NOT  BACKWARD  TO  BELLIGER- 
ENCY BUT  FORWARD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mm,TER]  may  extend  his 
remarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  has  ended 
and  the  search  for  a  reaUstic  peace  lies 
ahead,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  Mr. 
Abba  Eban's  address  to  the  Security 
Coimcil  on  June  6,  1967.  Israel's  Foreign 
Minister  reviewed  the  prewar  tensions, 
the  actual  fighting,  and  reflected  upon 
the  task  which  lies  ahead  for  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors. 

Especially  significant  in  the  address, 
are  two  statements  quoted  by  Mr.  Eban, 
which  were  made  during  the  crisis.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  two  statements  accu- 
rately portray  the  intentions  of  each 
nation. 

On  May  28,  President  Nasser  addressed 
his  nation  saying: 

We  Intend  to  open  a  general  assault  against 
Israel.  This  will  be  total  war.  Our  basic  elm 
Is  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

In  contrast  to  this  statement.  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol,  of  Israel,  published  and 
conveyed  the  following  message  to  her 
neighboring  states,  even  after  the  fight- 
ing had  begun.  He  proclaimed: 

We  shall  not  attack  any  country  unless  It 
opens  war  on  ua.  Even  now.  when  the  mortars 
speak,  we  have  not  given  up  our  quest  for 
peace.  We  strive  to  repel  aU  menace  of  terror- 
ism and  any  danger  of  aggression  to  ensure 
our  security  and  our  legitimate  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  full  text  of  the 
address  by  Israel's  Foreign  Minister.  Mr. 
Abba  Eban.  in  the  Security  Council  on 
June  6,  1967,  as  follows: 

Not  Backward   to   Belligeren'CT   But 

Forward  to  Peace 

(PuU  text  of  the  address  by  Israel's  Foreign 

Minister,   Mr.   Abba   Eban.   In   the   United 

Nations  Security  Council  on  6  June  1967) 

Mr.  President:  I  have  Just  come  from 
Jerusalem  to  tell  the  Security  Council  that 
Israel,  by  Its  Independent  effort  and  sacriflce. 
has  passed  from  serious  danger  to  successful 
resistance. 

Two  days  ago  Israel's  condition  caused 
much  concern  across  the  humane  and 
friendly  world.  Israel  had  reached  a  sombre 
hour.  Ijet  me  try  to  evoke  the  point  at  which 
our  fortunes  stood. 


An  army,  greater  than  any  force  ever  u- 
sembled  In  Slnal,  bad  massed  against  Israel's 
southern  frontier.  Egypt  had  dlamlaaed  the 
United  Nations  forces  which  symbolized  the 
International  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  In  aax  region.  Nasser  had  iKovocatlvely 
brought  five  Infantry  divisions  and  two 
armoured  divisions  up  to  our  very  gates; 
80,000  men  and  000  tanks  were  poised  to 
move. 

PI.AM    TO     ENCIBCL.E    TMlAgT. 

A  special  strUcing  force,  comprising  an 
armoured  division  with  at  least  200  tanks, 
was  concentrated  against  Elath  at  the  Negev's 
southern  tip.  Here  was  a  clear  design  to  cut 
the  southern  Negev  off  from  the  main  body 
of  our  State.  Por  Egypt  bad  openly  pro- 
claimed that  Elath  did  not  form  ptu^  of 
Israel  and  had  predicted  that  Israel  itself 
would  soon  expire.  The  proclamation  was 
empty;  the  prediction  new  Uee  In  ruin.  WhUe 
the  main  brunt  of  the  hostUe  threat  was 
focused  on  tbe  southern  front,  an  alarming 
plan  of  encirclement  was  under  way.  With 
Egypt's  Initiative  and  guidance,  Israel  was 
already  being  strangled  In  Its  maritime  ap- 
proaches to  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
world.  For  sixteen  years.  Israel  had  been 
Illicitly  denied  passage  In  the  Suez  Canal, 
despite  the  Security  Council's  decision  of  1 
September  1951.  And  now  the  creative  en- 
terprise of  ten  patient  years  which  had 
opened  an  International  route  across  the 
Straits  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  bad 
been  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  choked.  Israel 
was  and  Is  breathing  with  only  a  single  liing. 

Jordan  had  been  Intimidated,  against  Its 
better  Interest,  Into  joining  a  defence  pact. 
It  Is  not  a  defence  pact  at  all:  It  Is  an  ag- 
gressive pact,  of  which  I  saw  the  conse- 
quences with  my  own  eyes  yestMXiay  In  the 
shells  falling  upon  Institutions  of  health  and 
culture  In  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  ETvery  house 
and  street  In  Jerusalem  came  into  the  range 
of  Are  as  a  result  of  Jordan's  adherence  to 
this  pact;  so  also  did  the  crowded,  and 
pathetically  narrow  coastal  strip  In  which 
so  much  of  Israel's  life  and  population  is 
concentrated. 

Iraqi  troops  reinforced  Jordanian  units  In 
areas  Lnunedlately  facing  vital  and  vulnerable 
Israel  communication  centers.  Expeditionary 
forces  from  Algeria  and  Kuwait  had  reached 
Egyptian  territory.  Nearly  all  the  Egyptian 
forces  wlilch  bad  been  attempting  the  con- 
quest of  the  Yemen  bad  been  transferred 
to  the  coming  assault  upon  Israel.  Syrian 
units,  including  artillery,  overlooked  the 
IsraeU  vUlages  In  the  Jordan  VaUey.  Terrorist 
troops  came  regularly  Into  our  territory  to 
kill,  plunder  and  set  oS  explosions;  the  most 
recent  occasion  was  five  days  ago. 

PERU.  CONTROKTED  ISRAEL  AIX  AROTTND 

In  short,  there  was  peril  for  Israel  wherever 
it  looked.  Its  manpower  had  been  hastily 
mobilized.  Its  economy  and  commerce  were 
beating  with  feeble  pulse.  Its  streets  were 
dark  and  empty.  There  was  an  apocalyptic 
air  of  approaching  peril.  And  Israel  faced 
this  danger  alone. 

But  not  entirely  alone  we  were  buoyed  up 
by  an  unforgettable  surge  of  pubUc  sympathy 
across  the  world.  Friendly  governments  ex- 
pressed the  rather  ominous  hope  that  Israel 
would  manage  "to  live."  But  the  dominant 
theme  of  our  condition  was  danger  and 
solitude. 

Now  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  what 
was  intended  for  us.  With  my  very  ears  I 
heard  President  Nasser's  speech  on  28  May. 
He  said : 

"We  intend  to  open  a  general  assault 
against  Israel.  This  wUl  be  total  war.  Our 
basic  aim  is  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

On  2  June,  the  Egyptian  Commander  in 
Slnal.  General  Murtagl.  published  his  order 
of  the  day,  calling  on  bis  troops  to  wage  a 
war  of  destruction  against  Israel.  Here,  then, 
was  a  systematic,  overt,  proclaimed  design  at 
polltlcide,  the  murder  of  a  State. 
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The  policy,  the  arms,  the  men  had  aU  been 
brou^t  tofetber.  And  tbe  State  tbos  ttareat- 
•ned  with  coUectlve  aawuml nation  vaa  Itself 
tbe  Uct  Banctuary  of  people  which  had  aeen 
alz  mOUon  oS  its  boha  exterminated  by  a  more 
powerful  dictator  two  decades  before. 

abOCaUDB  OOT7U)  NOT  BK  PAOHIVXLT  BUrWWMMD 

Tbm  question  then  widely  asked  In  Israel 
and  acroas  the  world  was  whether  we  bad  not 
already  gone  beyond  the  utmost  point  of 
danger.  Was  tbere  any  precedent  In  world 
history,  for  example,  for  a  nation  passively 
to  suffer  the  blockade  of  Its  <mly  southern 
port,  InvolTlng  nearly  all  Its  vital  fuel,  when 
such  mats  of  war,  legally  and  Internationally, 
bav«  always  Invited  resistance?  This  was  a 
most  unusual  patlanea.  It  existed  because 
ve  had  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  tbe  mailtbne  States  that  we  give  them 
■oope  to  CMMiwa  tbeir  efforts  In  order  to  find 
an  Intemattonal  solution  which  would  en- 
sore  the  matntenanee  of  free  passage  In  the 
Gulf  of  Aqabe  fcr  ships  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  flags. 

As  we  pursued  this  avenue  of  International 
solution,  we  wished  tbe  world  to  have  no 
doubt  about  our  readiness  to  exhaust  every 
prospect,  however  fragile,  of  a  dlplomaUc 
aolatton.  And  some  of  tbe  prospects  that 
were  suggested  were  very  fragile  Indeed. 

XSKAXL'S   MABGIIf   OF  SSCUKlTlt    DUcnnSHES 

But  as  time  went  on,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  our  margin  of  general  security  was  be- 
oonslng  smaller  and  smaller.  Thus,  on  the 
mnmlng  of  5  June,  when  EgypUui  forces 
engaged  us  by  air  and  land,  bombarding  the 
Tillages  of  Klssiiflm.  Nahal-Oz  and  Eln 
Hashelnsha.  we  knew  that  our  limit  of  safety 
had  been  reached,  and  perhaps  passed.  In 
aoeortanoe  with  Its  Inherent  right  of  self- 
dtfenoe  as  fonnulated  In  Article  61  of  the 
United  Nations  Chartw,  Israel  responded  de- 
fensively In  full  strength.  Never  In  the  history 
of  nations  has  armed  force  been  used  In  a 
more  righteous  or  oompelUng  cause. 

Even  when  engaged  with  Egyptian  forces, 
we  still  hoped  to  contain  tbe  conflict.  Egypt 
wss  overtly  bent  on  our  destruction,  but  we 
still  hoped  that  others  would  not  join  the 
aggresstmi  Prime  Minister  Bshkcd.  who  for 
veaks  bad  carried  the  heavy  burden  of  cal- 
culation and  decision,  published  and  con- 
veyed a  meaasge  to  other  neighbouring  States 
proclaiming: 

"We  shall  not  attack  any  country  Tinless 
It  opsna  war  on  us.  Even  now,  when  the  mor- 
tars speak,  we  have  not  given  up  our  quest 
for  peace.  We  stzlve  to  repel  all  menace  of 
taiictlsm  and  any  danger  of  aggression  to 
ensure  our  security  and  our  legitimate 
rights." 


TIBitST      BAD     HO 


TO   zxPAMD   comrucT 


In  accordance  with  this  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  contain  the  conflict,  I  yesterday  in- 
vited General  Bull,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ttuce  Supervision  Organisation,  to  inform 
the  beads  of  the  Jordanian  State  that  Israel 
had  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict  beyond 
the  unfortunate  dimensions  that  it  had  al- 
ready assumed  and  that  If  Israel  were  not 
attacked  by  Jordan,  it  would  not  attack  and 
would  act  only  in  aelf-defenoe.  It  reached 
my  ears  Uiat  this  message  bad  been  duly  and 
faithfully  conveyed  and  received.  Neverthe- 
less, Jordan  decided  to  Join  tbe  Egyptian 
posture  against  Israel  and  opened  artillery 
attacks  acroes  the  Whole  frontier,  including 
Jerusalem.  Those  attacks  are  still  in  pi  ogress. 

To  the  appeal  of  Prime  BUnlster  Eshkol  to 
avoid  any  further  extension  of  the  conflict, 
Syria  answered  at  12.35  yesterday  morning 
by  bombing  Meglddo  from  the  air  and  bomb- 
ing Deganya  at  13.40  with  artillery  flre  and 
Kibbutz  Eln  Hamlfrsts  and  Koordanl  with 
looig-zange  guns.  But  Jordan  embarked  on 
a  much  more  total  assault  by  artillery  and 
aircraft  along  the  entire  front,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Jerusalem,  to  whose  dangerous 


and  noble  ordeal  yesterday  I  can  bear  per- 
senal  witness. 

RXAVT      BOIIBASSICKITT      OT      ISBAZL'S      CARTAI., 
jnllBALSK 

There  has  been  bomMag  of  houses;  there 
has  been  a  hit  on  tb«  great  new  National 
IfiiHBum  of  Art,  there  has  been  a  hit  on 
the  imiveralty  and  on  Shaare  Tsedek.  tbe 
first  hospital  ever  to  have  been  established 
outside  the  aiu^ent  walla.  Is  this  not  an 
act  of  vandalism  that  deserves  the  condem- 
nation of  all  mankind?  And  in  the  Knesset 
Building,  whose  construction  had  been  mov- 
ingly celebrated  by  the  entire  democratic 
world  tea  months  ago,  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
and  Parliament  met  under  heavy  gunfire, 
whose  echoes  mingled  at  the  end  of  our 
meeting  with  Hatlkvah,  tlte  anthem  of  hope. 

Thus,  throughout  the  day  and  night  of 
5  June,  Jordan,  which  we  had  expressly  in- 
vited to  abstain  from  needless  slaughter, 
became,  to  our  surprise,  and  still  remains, 
the  most  Intense  of  all  tbe  belligerents; 
death  and  Injury,  as  so  often  In  history,  stalk 
Jerusalem's  streets. 

When  the  approaching  Egyptian  aircraft 
api>eared  on  our  radar  screens,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  artillery  attacks  on  our  villages 
near  the  Gaza  Strip,  I  instructed  Ambassa- 
dor Rafael  to  Inform  the  Security  Council, 
In  accordance  with  the  provialons  of  Article 
51  of  the  Charter.  I  know  that  that  Involved 
arousing  you,  Mr.  President,  at  a  most  un- 
congenial hour  of  the  night,  but  we  felt 
that  the  Security  Council  should  be  most 
urgently  seised. 

TSSAKI.  DISCONCEBTED  BT  VJf.  BOtX 

I  should,  however,  be  leas  than  frank  If 
I  were  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  people  of  Israel  have  been  dis- 
concerted by  some  aspects  of  the  United 
Nations'  role  In  this  conflict.  The  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  was  not  accompanied,  as  it  should 
have  been,  by  due  International  consulta- 
tions on  the  consequences  of  that  with- 
drawal. Moreover,  Israeli  Interests  were  af- 
fected. They  were  not  adequately  explored. 
No  attempt  was  made,  little  time  given,  to 
help  Israel  aurmoiuit  grave  prejudice  to  Its 
vital  Interests  consequent  on  that  with- 
drawal. After  all,  a  new  confrontation  of 
forces  suddenly  arose.  It  suddenly  bad  to 
be  met.  And  at  Sharm  el-Shelkh  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Straits  of  Tlran,  legality 
walked  out  and  blockade  walked  In.  The 
peace  of  the  world  trembled.  The  United 
Nations  had  somehow  bsen  put  into  a  po- 
sition of  leaving  Sinai  safe  for  belligerency. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  sovereignty  that  Is 
here  Involved.  Tbe  United  Nations  has  a 
ng^t  to  ask  tliat  when  It  aasumea  a  func- 
tion, the  termination  of  that  function  shall 
not  take  place  in  ccoidltians  that  would  lead 
to  anti-Charter  sltuaUoas.  I  do  not  raise 
this  point  In  order  to  linger  upon  that  which 
is  past;  but  because  of  Israel's  general  atti- 
tude to  the  peace-keeping  functions  of  this 
Organization.  I  confess  that  my  own  atti- 
tude and  those  of  my  colleagues  and  of  my 
fellow-citizens  to  the  p«ace-keeping  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
traumatlcally  affected  by  this  experience. 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  ren- 
dered distinguished  service.  Nothing  became 
It  leas  than  the  maimer  at  its  departure.  All 
gratitude  and  appreclatlen  is  owed  to  the 
individuals  who  sustained  its  action.  If  In 
the  course  of  the  recent  combats  United  Na- 
tions personnel  have  fallen  dead  or  wounded, 
then  I  Join  my  voice  In  an  expression  of  the 
moat  sincere  regret. 

FDTXmE   U.N.    ROLX   SROBLEMATIC 

The  problem  of  the  future  role  of  a  United 
Nations  presence  In  condlcts  such  as  these 
is  much  debated.  We  must  ask  ourselves  a 
question  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  this 
experience.  People  In  oi»  country  and  In 
many  countries  ask:   What  Is  the  use  of  a 


United  Nations  presence  if  It  la,  in  effect,  an 
umbrella  which  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  rain? 

Surely,  then,  future  arrangements  for 
peace-keeping  must  depend  more  on  tbe 
agreement  and  Implementation  by  the  par- 
ties themselves  than  on  machinery  which  Is 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  host  country,  so 
totally  at  its  mercy  as  to  be  the  instrument 
of  its  policies,  whatever  those  policies  may 
be. 

We  have  lived  through  three  dramatic 
weeks.  Those  weeks  have  brought  into  clear 
view  the  main  elements  of  tension,  and  also 
the  chief  promise  of  relaxed  tension  In  the 
future.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  was  the 
series  of  sabotage  acts  emanating  from  Syr- 
ia. In  October  last  year,  tbe  Security  Coun- 
cil was  already  seized  of  this  problem.  A 
majority  of  Its  member  States  found  it  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Syrian  Government's  responsibility  for  al- 
tering that  situation.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  mine,  a  bomb,  a  hand-grenade  or  a 
mortar  exploding  on  Israel's  soil,  sometimes 
with  lethal  or  crippling  effects;  always  with 
an  unsettling  psychological  Influence.  In 
general,  fourteen  or  fifteen  such  incidents 
would  accumulate  before  a  response  was 
considered  necessary.  And  this  ceaseless  ac- 
cumulation of  terrorist  Incidents  In  the 
name  of  what  was  called  "popular  war",  to- 
gether with  responses  which  in  the  long  run 
sometimes  became  Inevitable,  were  for  a  long 
period  the  main  focus  of  tension  In  the 
Middle  East. 

But  then  there  came  a  graver  source  of 
tension  in  mid-May  when  abnormal  troop 
concentrations  were  observed  in  the  Slnal 
Peninsula.  For  the  ten  years  of  relative  sta- 
bility beginning  with  March  1957  and  end- 
ing with  May  1067,  the  Sinai  Desert  hail 
been  free  of  Egyptian  troops.  In  other  words, 
a  natural  geographic  barrier,  a  largely  un- 
inhabited space,  separated  the  main  forces 
of  the  two  sides.  It  la  true  that  in  terms  of 
sovereignty  and  law.  any  State  has  a  right 
to  put  Its  armies  in  any  part  of  Its  territory 
that  it  chooses.  This,  however.  Is  not  a  legal 
question:  It  is  a  political  and  a  security 
question.  Experience  In  many  parte  of  the 
world,  not  least  in  our  own,  demonstrates 
that  massive  armies  in  dose  proximity  to 
each  other,  against  a  Iwckground  of  a  doc- 
trine of  belligerency  and  aocompcmying 
threats  by  one  army  to  annihilate  the  other, 
create  an  Inflammatory  situation. 

We  were  puzzled  In  Israel  by  the  relative 
lack  of  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  friendly 
Governments  and  international  agencies 
with  this  Intense  concentration  which  found 
its  reflection  in  precautionary  concentra- 
tions on  our  side.  My  Oovemment  proposed, 
at  least  two  weeks  ago,  tbe  concept  of  a  par- 
allel and  reciprocal  reduction  of  forces  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier.  We  elicited  no 
response,  and  certainly  no  action. 

DrrXBNATIONAI,    WATXSWAT    CIX>Sm 

To  these  grave  sources  of  tension — the 
sabotage  and  terrorist  movement,  emanating 
mostly  from  Syria,  and  the  heavy  troop  con- 
oentratlona  accompanied  by  dire,  apocalyptic 
threats  in  Slnal — there  was  added  in  the 
third  week  of  May  the  most  electric  shock 
of  all.  Tbla  was  tbe  closure  of  the  interna- 
tional waterway  consisting  of  the  Strait  of 
Tlran  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  this  Incident  had 
a  more  drastic  Impact  than  others.  In  1957 
the  maritime  nations,  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
correctly  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  free  and 
Innocent  passage  through  the  Strait.  Now, 
when  that  doctrine  was  proclaimed — and  In- 
cidentally, not  challenged  by  the  Egyptian 
representative  at  that  time — It  was  little 
more  than  an  abstrEu:t  principle  for  the  mar- 
itime world.  For  Israel  it  was  a  great  but 
ctUl  unfulfilled  prospect.  It  was  not  yet  a 
reality.  But  during  the  ten  years  in  which 
we   and   the   other   States   of   the   maritime 
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community  have  relied  upon  that  doctrine 
and  ufmn  established  usage,  the  principle 
has  become  a  reaUty,  consecrated  by  hun- 
dreds of  sailings  under  dozens  of  flags  and 
the  establishment  of  a  whole  complex  of 
commerce  and  industry  and  communication. 
A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  tbe  map 
of  the  world's  communications.  On  that  di- 
mension we  have  constructed  Israel's  bridge 
toward  the  friendly  States  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
a  network  of  relationships  which  Is  the  chief 
pride  of  Israel  in  the  second  decade  of  Its 
independence. 

All  this,  then,  had  grown  up  as  an  effective 
usage  under  the  United  Nations  flag.  Does 
Mr.  Nasser  really  think  that  he  can  come 
upon  the  scene  In  ten  minutes  and  cancel 
the  established  legal  usage  and  Interests  of 
ten  years? 

There  was  In  this  wanton  act  a  quality  of 
malice.  For  surely  the  closing  of  the  Strait 
of  Tlran  gave  no  benefit  whatever  to  Egypt 
except  the  perverse  Joy  of  Inflicting  Injury 
on  others.  It  was  an  anarchic  act,  because 
It  showed  a  total  disregard  for  the  law  of 
nations,  the  application  of  which  in  this 
specific  case  had  not  been  challenged  for 
ten  years.  And  It  was  an  act  of  arrogance, 
because  there  are  other  nations  In  Asia  and 
East  Africa  that  trade  with  the  Port  of  Elath, 
as  they  have  every  right  to  do.  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  and  across  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Other  sovereign  States  from  Japan  to  Ethi- 
opia, from  Thailand  to  Uganda,  from  Cam- 
bodia to  Madagascar,  have  a  sovereign  right 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wish 
or  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  Israel.  These 
countries  are  not  colonies  of  Cairo.  They  can 
trade  with  Israel  or  not  trade  with  Israel  as 
they  wish,  and  President  Nasser  is  not  the 
policeman  of  other  African  and  Asian  States. 

Here  then  was  a  wanton  Intervention  In 
the  sovereign  rights  of  other  States  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  world  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
establish  trade  relations  with  either  or  both 
of  the  two  ports  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba. 

A  BLOCKADE  IS  AN  ACT  OF  WAB 

When  we  examine  the  implications  of  this 
act,  we  have  no  cause  to  wonder  that  the 
international  shock  was  great.  There  was 
another  reason  too  for  that  shock.  Block- 
ades have  traditionally  been  regarded,  In 
the  pre-Charter  parlance,  as  acts  of  war.  Tto 
blockade,  after  all.  Is  to  attempt  strangula- 
tion— and  sovereign  States  are  entitled  not 
to  have  their  trade  strangled.  To  under- 
sUnd  how  the  State  of  Israel  felt,  one  has 
merely  to  look  around  this  table  and 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  foreign  Power  forc- 
ibly closing  New  York  or  Montreal,  Boston 
or  Marseilles,  Toulon  or  Copenhagen.  Rio 
or  Tokyo  or  Bombay  harbour.  How  would 
your  Governments  react?  What  would  you 
do?  How  long  would  you  wait? 

But  Israel  waited  because  of  its  confidence 
that  the  other  maritime  Powers  and  coun- 
tries interested  In  this  new  trading  pattern 
would  concert  their  influence  in  order  to 
i«-e8tabllsh  a  legal  situation  and  to  liqui- 
date this  blockade.  We  concerted  action  with 
them  not  because  Israel's  national  interest 
was  here  abdicated.  There  will  not  be — there 
cannot  be — an  Israel  without  Elath.  We  can- 
not be  expected  to  return  to  a  dwarfed  stat- 
ure, with  our  face  to  the  Mediterranean 
alone.  In  law  and  in  history,  peace  and 
blockades  have  never  coexisted.  How  could 
U  be  expected  that  the  blockade  of  Elath  and 
a  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
could  ever  be  brought  Into  harmony? 

THSXX   ICAIN   KLEJCXXTS   OF   TENSION 

These  then  were  the  three  main  elements 
In  the  tension:  the  sabotage  movement;  the 
blockade  of  the  port;  and,  perhaps  more 
imminent  than  anything  else,  this  vast  and 
purposeful  encirclement  movement,  against 
the  background  of  an  authorized  presiden- 
tial statement  announcing  that  the  obJectlTs 


of  tbe  encirclement  was  to  bring  about  tbe 
destruction  and  the  annihilation  of  a  Sov- 
ereign State. 

These  acts  taken  together— the  blockade, 
the  dismissal  of  the  United  Nations  force, 
and  the  heavy  concentration  In  Slnal — effec- 
tively disrupted  the  statu*  quo  which  had 
ensured  a  relative  stability  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  frontier  for  ten  years.  I  do  not  use  the 
words  "relative  stability"  lightly,  for  while 
those  elements  of  the  E^ptlan-Israel  rela- 
tionship existed  there  was  not  one  single 
incident  of  violence  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
for  ten  years.  But  suddenly  this  pattern  of 
mutually  accepted  stability  was  smashed  to 
smithereens.  It  is  now  the  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  to  elaborate  the  new 
conditions  of  their  coexistence.  I  think  that 
much  of  this  work  should  be  done  directly 
be  these  Governments  themselves.  Surely, 
after  what  has  happened  we  must  have  bet- 
ter assurance  than  before,  for  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
question  Is  whether  there  Is  any  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  new  era  may  yet  come  to 
I>ass.  If  I  am  sanguine  on  this  point.  It  is 
because  of  a  conviction  that  men  and  nations 
do  behave  wisely  once  they  have  exhausted 
all  other  alternatives.  Surely  the  other  al- 
ternatives of  war  and  belligerency  have  now 
been  exhausted.  And  what  has  anybody 
gained  from  them?  But  In  order  that  the 
new  system  of  interstate  relationships  may 
flourish  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  Important 
that  certain  principles  be  applied  above  and 
beyond  the  cease-fire  to  which  the  Security 
Council  has  given  Its  unanimous  support. 

XSBAEL    WELCOMES    APPEAL    FOB    CEASE-FIRE 

Let  me  then  say  here  that  Israel  welcomes 
the  appeal  for  the  cease-fire  as  formulated 
In  this  resolution.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
the  Implementation  depends  on  the  absolute 
and  sincere  acceptance  and  co-operation  of 
the  other  parties,  which,  in  our  view,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  situation.  And  in 
conveying  this  resolution  to  my  colleagues, 
I  must  at  this  moment  point  out  that  these 
other  Governments  have  not  used  the  oppor- 
tunity yet  to  clarify  their  intention. 

I  have  said  that  the  situation  to  be  con- 
structed after  tbe  cease-fire  must  depend 
on  certain  principles.  The  first  of  these  prin- 
ciples surely  must  be  the  acceptance  of  Is- 
rael's Statehood  and  the  total  elimination  of 
the  fiction  of  its  non-existence.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  after  3,000  years  the  time 
has  arrived  to  accept  Israel's  nationhood  as 
a  fact.  Here  Is  the  only  State  in  the  interna- 
tional community  which  has  the  same  terri- 
tory, speaks  the  same  lang;uage  and  upholds 
the  same  faith  as  It  did  3,000  years  ago. 

And  if,  as  everybody  knows  to  be  tbe  fact, 
the  universal  conscience  was  in  tbe  last  week 
or  two  most  violently  shaken  at  the  prospect 
of  danger  to  Israel,  it  was  not  only  because 
there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  to  a  State.  It 
was  also,  because  the  State  was  Israel,  with 
all  that  this  ancient  name  evokes,  teaches, 
symbolizes  and  inspires.  How  grotesque 
would  be  an  international  community  which 
found  room  for  127  sovereign  units  and  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  that 
people  which  had  given  nationhood  Its  deep- 
est significance  and  its  most  enduring  grace. 

ISBAEL'S  SUCCESSrm.  BXSISTANCX  BVOKKS  BKLIZF 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  danger  threat- 
ened we  could  hear  a  roar  of  indignation 
sweep  across  the  world.  No  wonder  that  men 
in  progressive  movements  and  members  of 
the  scientific  and  humanistic  cultures  Joined 
together  in  sounding  an  alarm  bell  about  an 
issue  that  vitally  affected  the  human  con- 
science. And  no  wonder  that  a  deep  and 
universal  sense  of  satisfaction  and  relief  has 
accompanied  the  news  of  Israel's  gallant 
and  successful  resistance. 

But  the  central  point  remains  the  need 
to  secure  an  authentic  recognition  by  our 
neighbours  of  Israel's  deep  roots  in  the  Mid- 


dle Eastern  reaUty.  Tbere  la  an  Intslleetual 
tragedy  in  the  failure  ot  Arab  leaders  to 
come  to  grips,  however  reluctantly,  with  ttie 
depth  and  authenticity  of  Israel's  roots  in 
the  life,  the  history,  the  spiritual  experience 
and  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Bast. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  axiom.  A  much 
more  consciotis  and  uninhibited  acceptance 
of  Israel's  Statehood  is  an  axiom  requiring 
no  demonstration.  There  will  never  be  a 
Middle  East  without  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  State  of  Israel  in  its  midst. 

The  second  principle  must  be  that  of  tbe 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  The  resolu- 
tion now  adopted  falls  within  the  concept 
of  the  peacefiil  settlement  of  disputes.  I 
have  already  said  that  much  could  be  done 
if  the  Governments  of  the  area  would  embark 
much  more  on  direct  contacts.  They  must 
find  their  way  to  each  other.  After  all,  when 
there  is  conflict  between  them  they  come  to- 
gether face  to  face.  Why  should  they  not 
come  together  face  to  face  to  solve  the  con- 
flict? On  some  occasions  it  would  not  b«  a 
bad  Idea  to  have  the  solution  before,  and 
therefore  instead  of,  the  conflict. 

NOT  BACKWABO  TO  BXLUOXBKNCT BUT  FOBWABD 

TO   PEACE 

When  the  Council  discusses  what  is  to 
iiappen  after  the  cease-fire,  we  hear  many 
formulae:  back  to  1966.  back  to  1948 — I 
understand  our  neighbours  would  wish  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1947.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  most  clocks  move  forward  and 
not  backward.  This  should  be  the  case  with 
the  clock  of  Middle  Eastern  peace.  Not  back- 
ward to  belligerency,  but  forward  to  peace. 

The  i>oint  was  well  made  this  evening  by 
the  represenatlve  of  Argentina,  who  said: 
"The  cease-fire  must  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  find  a  Just 
and  true  peace  In  the  Middle  East."  In  a 
similar  sense,  the  representative  of  Canada 
warned  us  against  merely  reproducing  the 
old  positions  of  conflict,  without  attonpting 
to  settle  the  underlying  issues  of  Arab- 
Israeli  coexlBtence.  After  all,  many  things 
in  recent  days  have  been  mixed  up  with  each 
other.  Few  things  are  what  they  were.  And 
in  order  to  create  harmomous  comblnationa 
of  relaUonshlps,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
States  should  come  together  in  negotiation. 

Another  factor  in  the  harmony  that  we 
would  like  to  see  In  the  Middle  East  relates 
to  external  Powers.  From  these,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  greatest  amongst  them,  the 
small  States  of  the  Iflddle  East — and  most 
of  them  are  small — ask  for  a  rigorous  sup- 
port, not  for  Individual  States,  but  for  spe- 
cific principles:  not  to  be  for  one  State 
against  other  States,  but  to  be  for  peace 
against  war,  for  free  commerce  against  bellig- 
erency, for  the  pcM:lflc  settlement  of  dis- 
putes against  violent  irredentlBt  threats;  in 
other  words,  to  exercise  an  even-handed  sup- 
port for  the  integrity  and  Inedependence  of 
States  and  for  the  rights  of  States  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
sources  of  international  law. 

There  are  no  two  categories  of  States.  The 
United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Lebanon — not  one  of  these  has  a  single  ounce 
or  milligram  of  Statehood  which  does  not 
adhere  in  equal  measures  to  Israel  itself. 

BAI.ANCED      ATTRTTDX      BEQUIBED      VVOIC      OTBOM. 
BTATKS 

It  is  Important  that  States  outside  our 
region  apply  a  balanced  attitude.  They  should 
not  exploit  temporary  tensions  and  diver- 
gencies In  the  Issues  of  global  conflict.  They 
should  not  seek  to  win  gains  by  Inflaming 
fleeting  passions  and  they  should  strive  to 
make  a  balanced  distribution  of  their 
friendship  amongst  the  States  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Now  whether  all  the  speeches  of  all  the 
Great  Powers  this  evening  meet  this  criterion, 
everybody,  of  course,  can  Judge  for  himself. 
I  do  not  prq[>06e  to  answer  in  detail  all  the 
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ct  «h«  reprawntaMm  at  the 
aowtet  Dalan.IhMl  Mm  atfrukUg*  of  hMrlnc 
t*i«  Hm«  'ttilng*  la  i^axUmX  laiwii^pB  •  fnr 
days  MKO  tMHB  Ills  ooUaactM,  the  Soviet  Am- 
twiiloi  lA  Inel.  I  nnut  ocaaSam  tb«t  I  was 
no  moia  eabTtnoad  thU  arenlng  tfaAn  I  waa 
the  daiy  bafora  yaaterday  about  the  Talldlty 
of  thla  moat  vehement  and  one-sided  de- 
ntniclation  But  aorely  world  opinion,  before 
wboae  trtbtuul  this  debate  unroUa,  can  solve 
thla  qneatian  by  poalng  certain  probtema  to 
Itself.  Who  waa  It  that  attempted  to  daatroy 
a  nelghbaurlng  State  In  IMS,  larael  or  its 
nelgbbouzs?  Who  now  closes  an  Intematlonal 
waterway  to  the  port  of  a  nelgbbourtng  State, 
Israel  or  the  United  Arab  KepaUlcT  Does 
iBiael  refuse  to  PiSgotlate  a  peace  settlement 
with  the  Arab  States,  or  do  they  refuse  to  do 
ao  with  It?  Who  disrupted  the  1957  pattern 
of  stability,  Israel  or  Egypt?  Did  troops  of 
Bgyptt  8p!la,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Kuwait 
and  Algeria  surround  Israel  In  this  menac- 
ing eonfrontatlon,  or  has  any  distinguished 
Tepreaentatlve  seen  Bc«ne  vaet  Israeli  colossus 
santMnMllng  the  area  between  Morocco  and 
Kuwait? 

I  raise  these  points  of  elementary  logic. 
Of  course,  a  great  Power  can  take  refuge  in 
Its  power  tiom  the  exigencies  of  logic.  All  of 
us  In  our  youth  presumably  recounted  La- 
Fontaine's  fable.  La  raiaon  du  plus  fort  e»t 
touiouTs  la  mellluTe.  But  here,  after  all,  there 
Is  nobody  who  is  more  or  less  strong  than 
others:  we  sit  here  around  the  table  on  the 
concept  of  aovereign  equality.  But  I  think  we 
have  an  equal  duty  to  bring  substantive 
proof  for  any  der.unciation  that  we  make, 
each  of  the  other. 

These  are  grave  times.  And  yet  they  may 
have  fortunate  issue.  This  oould  be  the  case 
If  those  who  decided  three  weeks  ago,  to  dis- 
rupt the  status  quo  would  ask  themselves 
What  the  beneflts  have  been.  As  he  lo<d:s 
around  him  at  the  arena  of  battle,  at  the 
wreckage  of  planes  and  tanks,  at  the  col- 
lapse of  intoxicated  hopes,  might  not  an 
Egyptian  ruler  ponder  whether  anything 
was  achieved  by  that  disruption?  What  has 
It  brought  but  strife,  conflict  with  oilier 
powerfxil  interests,  and  the  stem  criticism 
of  progressive  men  throughout  the  world? 

Israd  in  recent  days  has  proved  its  stead- 
fastness and  vigour.  It  is  now  willing  to 
demonstrate  Its  Instinct  for  peace.  Let  us 
build  a  new  system  of  relationshlpe  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  old.  Let  us  discern  across 
the  darkness  the  vision  of  a  better  and  a 
brighter  dawn. 


PRESIDENT  MADE  WISE  CHOICE  IN 
NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD 
K^AHJtwAiJ.   TO  SUPR£Ik^   COURT 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OtthigkrI  may  extend 
hla  remarks  at  this  mint  in  the  Record 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aricansas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  deserves  highest  com- 
mendation for  nominating  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  llie  fact  that  Judge 
•Mffrah^tTi  is  the  first  Negro  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Nation's  highest  Court  Is 
historic,  but  Judge  Marshall'B  race 
should  not  be  permitted  to  overshadow 
his  Abnndsmt  quaUflcattons  for  appoint- 
ment. 

Judge  Marshall  has  devoted  more  than 
30  years  to  the  legal  profession.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  history,  having  served  as 
counsel  to  the  National  Association  for 


the  Advancement  of  Col«ed  People  and 
having  played  a  leading  rele  in  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
historic  sdu>Ql  desegregation  decision  In 
1954. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  as  So- 
licitor General,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  2  years 
ago,  and  before  that  as  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Kennedy. 

While  Judge  Marshall  has  made  his 
mark  largely  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights, 
he  has  broad  experience  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  laws  of  our  Nation. 
I  know  he  wUl  more  than  justify  the  con- 
fidence President  Johnson  has  placed  in 
him.  I  present  for  incluslooi  In  the  Record 
a  Christian  Science  Monitor  news  story 
dealing  with  the  nomination  : 

M«g.SH*T,T, — A  "Rights"  Champiok 
(By  Robert  Cabn) 

Wasrihgtok. — ^The  nomination  of  United 
States  Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  the  Supreme  Court  givea  President  John- 
son and  the  civll-rlghte  cause  a  decided  up- 
lift just  at  a  time  it  is  nMat  needed. 

If  approved  by  the  Senate — and  this  is 
considered  almost  a  certainty — Mr.  MarshaU 
wUl  beoome  the  first  Negro  to  sit  on  the 
bench.  And  although  soma  of  tils  views  in 
other  areas  are  not  weU  established,  Mr. 
Marshall  has  been  a  champton  of  civil-rights 
causes  all  his  adult  life. 

He  had  argued  32  clvlI-rlghts  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
chief  counsel  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP).  He  won  29  of  the  cases. 

The  President's  nomlnatton  came  a  day 
after  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  formally 
retired  from  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
198e-e7  court  terms. 

On  that  final  day,  the  court  delivered  its 
second  blow  of  the  term  to  the  clvU-rlgbts 
cauae.  By  a  5-to-4  vote  it  sostained  the  con- 
viction of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
clvU-rlghts  demonstrators  tor  a  1963  Easter 
march  In  Birmingham,  Ala,  in  defiance  of  a 
court  injunction. 

Earlier  In  the  term,  ttte  court,  also  In 
6-to-4  decision,  had  decided  against  Negro 
students  from  Florida  A  and  M  University 
irbo  had  demonstrated  at  the  Tallahassee 
jail,  m  both  cases,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  had 
voted  with  the  6-to-4  majerlty. 

Thus  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Marshall  to 
the  bench  would  appear  to  shift  the  balance 
in  close  civll-rlghts  eases  over  to  the  present 
minority  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
Associate  Justices  WUllam  O.  Douglas,  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan,  and  Abe  MMtas. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Marshall  also  la 
eonaidered  timely  with  Negro  rioting  break- 
ing out  this  week  in  two  cities. 

Civil  rights  was  only  one  factor  In  the  de- 
cision that  has  confronted  the  President 
since  Mr.  Justice  Clark  last  February  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  realgn.  The  Justice 
stepped  down  because  his  son,  Ramsey,  had 
beoome  Attorney  Oeneral. 

The  President,  it  is  Icnown,  felt  that  Mr. 
MarshaU  bad  earned  tlie  Snpreme  Court  po- 
sition by  his  work  as  Solicitor  General  for 
the  last  two  years.  Although  close  observers 
of  the  court  had  reservations  about  some 
of  Mr.  Marshall's  work  in  arguing  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  bis  record  waa  good. 

This  year  tM  repreeente<|  the  government, 
or  appeared  as  a  "friend"  of  the  court  in 
eight  cases,  winning  seven  of  them.  The 
appearance  in  the  California  open-housing 
case  was  especially  brilliant. 

During  his  first  year  as  Solicitor  Oen- 
eral, Mr.  Marshall  won  eig^t  of  11  cases  he 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Three  of 
the  victories  were  In  civll^rights  cases,  in- 
cluding abolishing  the  Viiglnla  poll  tax. 


BIOBLT  OOMUEiroO) 

Mr.  Marshall,  like  the  other  Johnson  ap. 
pointment  of  Abe  Portas,  is  considered  a 
liberal  in  most  areas.  With  his  experience 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  he  probably 
will  add  to  the  court's  backing  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  antitrust  cases.  His  position  on 
criminal  cases  is  not  so  well  established. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral  is  known  as  an  in- 
dividual thinker,  however,  and  is  expected 
to  be  Ills  own  man  after  donning  the  Judicial 
robes. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  strongly  recommended 
for  the  vacancy  by  Attorney  Oeneral  Clark. 
And  his  work  as  Solicitor  General  and  as  a 
"distinguished  justice  of  the  Coiu^  of  Ap- 
peals" was  lauded  by  the  President  last  June 
at  a  White  House  civil-rights  conference. 

The  newly  ap()olnted  Justice  was  named 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  The  ap- 
pointment was  delayed  for  11  months  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class  at  Howard  University  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Baltimore  before  joining  the 
legal  stalf  of  the  NAACP.  His  greatest  vic- 
tory, and  the  one  that  made  him  a  hero 
among  many  of  Ills  race,  was  the  Supreme 
Court  case  he  argued  in  19S4  which  held 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools  uncon- 
stitutional. 


THE  GUNS  OF  MAY? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failures  of  modem  history  speak  for 
themselves:  France  and  Belgium,  1914; 
China,  1932;  Ethiopia,  1935;  the  Sudeten- 
land.  1938.  These  were  the  crucial  mo- 
ments when  the  nations  of  the  world, 
paralyzed  by  petty  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  complacency,  subverted  principle  for 
expediency  and  clothed  inaction  in  hypo- 
critical words  of  peace.  The  eventual  cost 
of  each  of  these  exercises  in  intematlonal 
handwashing,  whether  measured  in  lives 
and  suffering  or  in  economic  loss,  was 
dreadful. 

In  1956,  faced  once  again  with  such  a 
choice  !n  the  Middle  East,  the  nations  of 
the  West  tried  once  again  to  buy  time 
and  economic  stability  with  paper  prom- 
ises and  guarantees  intended  to  be  more 
honored  In  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. Today,  we  know  that  we  won  nei- 
ther the  oil  nor  the  peace  nor  the  time 
that  were  the  goals  of  this  policy. 

Now,  in  1967,  the  armies  of  Israel  have 
won  for  us  an  unexpected  and  unmerited 
second  chance  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  few  who  know  more  about 
the  tragic  consequences  of  abrogation  of 
principle  than  the  distinguished  his- 
torian, Barbara  Tuchman,  the  chronicler 
of  the  disastrous  follies  that  led  to  the 
First  Worid  War.  In  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  author  of  "The  Proud 
Tower"  and  "The  Guns  of  August"  has 
clearly  and  accurately  defined  the  choice 
and  the  responslbUity  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  commend  this  essay  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  most  especially  to  the 
policymakers  of  this  administration: 
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{Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  29, 
19S7] 

In  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  we  have 
come  to  a  moment  of  truth  for  this  country 
and  for  the  community  of  Western  democ- 
racies. Aqaba  is  the  crux.  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  state  as  a  principle 
that  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  is  an  international 
waterway  and  ttiat  a  bloclcade  of  Israeli  ship- 
ping is  iUegal,  and  thereafter  not  only  do 
nothing  to  implement  the  principle  but  stand 
by  while  it  is  violated,  then  we  have  indeed 
reached  the  ultimate  paralysis  of  power. 

This  is  not  a  process  new  in  history.  It 
happened  to  the  dinosaur,  it  happened  to 
the  Dreadnaught  and  it  can  happen  to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct  it 
has  t>een  a  creeping  paralysis  for  the  past  10 
years.  After  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  under  American  pressure 
and  on  the  promise  that  her  maritime  outlet 
through  the  Oulf  waa  assured.  President 
Elsenhower  engaged  to  use  American  in- 
fluence and  best  eCTorte  for  the  reopening  of 
the  Suee  Canal  to  Israel's  ships.  No  such 
efforts  were  ever  made  or  even  attempted 
by  his  or  by  succeeding  administrations.  We 
can  take  no  comfort  in  l>elng  a  major  power 
if  we  cannot  exercise  the  wUl  and  the 
strength  that  goes  with  the  status. 

This  is — or  should  be — an  American,  not 
a  Jevrish  issue.  It  is  the  American  reputa- 
tion that  is  at  stake.  If  the  United  States  in 
this  crisis  faUs  to  support  its  stated  position, 
because  of  involvement  in  Vietnam,  then  the 
uneasy  rationale — called  "resistance  to  ag- 
gression"— of  our  battle  over  there  collapses 
hollowly  and  publicly.  While  we  claim  to 
fight  for  it  in  the  Far- East,  it  is  nullified  in 
the  Near  East,  closer  to  home. 

Israel  represents  the  land  and  the  nation 
which  were  the  source  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tlan  tradition  to  irtilch  we  and  the  other 
Western  nations  lielong  and  which,  presimi- 
ably,  we  uphold.  As  such  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  its  integrity  and  security,  not 
to  say  its  survival,  is  a  closer  concern  of  ours 
than  that  of  South  Vietnam.  To  sacrifice  the 
land  of  our  spiritual  birth,  the  land  as  an 
Englishman  said  "to  which  we  all  turn  our 
faces  in  the  grave,"  wlille  we  fight  for  that 
great  democrat.  Premier  Ky,  is  an  extreme  of 
absurdity. 

Yet  the  crisis  oould  be  our  opportunity— If 
we  met  it  with  the  nerve  and  firmness  of 
intent  that  served  us  In  the  Cuban  mlBslIe 
crisis.  It  could  be  used  to  restore  the  prestige 
we  have  lost,  not  by  futile  fiddling  In  the  UJ*. 
but  by  straightforward  independent  action, 
the  only  kind  that  can  tje  effective. 

To  wait  for  multilateral  action  by  the  so- 
called  family  of  nations  is  useless:  as  far  as 
concerns  ability  to  act  Jointly  and  effectively 
for  the  maintenance  of  security,  the  family 
of  nations  is  an  illusion  with  which  we  com- 
fort ourselves  like  a  teething-ring.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Security  Council,  as  anyone  knows 
who  lias  attended  or  listened  to  them,  have 
become  a  cynical  farce. 

Independent  action  in  support  of  our 
stated  policy  is  not  intervention,  nor  is  it 
something  to  be  afraid  of.  Taken  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  it  is  what  the  world  is 
waiting  for — from  us.  It  could  win  back  the 
world's  respect  and.  what  is  more  important, 
self-respect. 

Aqaba  Is  the  test  from  which  the  Arab 
nations,  and  behind  them  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  who  are  watching  the  per- 
formance, will  take  their  cue.  If  we  fail  to  act 
to  confirm  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation, every  person  in  every  one  of  these 
countries  will  take  note. 

The  sacrifice  of  Israel  will  not  buy  ua 
time — and  certainly  not  honor,  though  that 
is  perhaps  beside  the  point.  Rather  it  wlU 
hasten  the  Ume  that  is  closing  in.  If  the 
Arabs,  with  Russia  at  their  back,  are  success- 
ful in  this  challenge  which  U  Thant's  preclp. 
Itoua  collapse  so  unexpectedly  widened  for 
them,  then  the  period  remaining  to  us,  that  la 
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to  the  Western  democradea,  la  ahorter  than 
I  liad  supposed. 

Meanwhile  let  us  at  least  stop  pretending; 
let  us  stop  using  the  words  Peace  and  Free- 
dom as  nice  white  verbal  bandages  to  cover 
the  gangrene  imderneath.  I  for  one  have  had 
enough  of  hearing  these  words  mouthed  by 
administration  spokesmen  as  an  incantation 
to  bewitch  us  into  supposing  that  carnage  in 
Vietnam  is  "freedom"  and  scuttle  in  ttie 
Middle  East  is  "peace." 

Bahbasa  W.  Tochmak. 

Cos  Cob,  Cokn. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
obtained  transcripts  of  various  North 
Vietnamese  radio  broadcasts  and  arti- 
cles regarding  the  recent  events  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  are  a  chronicle  of 
mlslnfOTmation,  presenting  a  picture  of 
the  United  States  employing  a  reaction- 
ary Israel  of  2V2  million  people  to  attack 
90  million  united  Arabs,  with  the  Arabs 
emerging  victorious. 

These  transcripts  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese propaganda  indicate  the  willing- 
ness, even  eagerness,  of  the  Communist 
world  to  oppose  any  democratic  govern- 
ment which  stands  up  to  the  Com- 
munists or  to  those  whom  the  Commu- 
nists would  woo.  The  North  Vietnamese 
Government  consistently  characterized 
Israel  In  the  most  vituperative  terms: 
"reactionary,"  "a  reactionary  instru- 
ment of  the  U.S.  imperialists,"  "lackeys," 
"stooges  against  the  Arab  countries," 
and  a  "den  of  pirates." 

Right  from  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  Hanoi  was 
quick  to  pledge  support  to  the  Arab 
States  and  "vrelcomed  the  decision  taken 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic"  to  block- 
ade the  GuK  of  Aqaba. 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  than  the 
alacrity  with  which  Hanoi  allied  itself 
with  the  Arab  countries  was  its  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  abandon  its  prediction 
of  an  Inevitable  Arab  "glorious  victory." 
On  Tuesday,  June  6,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  awai-e  that  Israel  was 
putting  the  Arab  troops  to  flight,  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  conveyed 
to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc's  President 
Nasser  "congratulations  on  victory"  and 
condemned  the  bombing  of  Cairo — an 
event  that  did  not  occur. 

On  June  7,  while  Jordan  was  airxlously 
arranging  to  comply  with  the  UJf.'s 
cease-fire  call  and  Israel  was  consolidat- 
ing its  control  over  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  an  editorial  in 
"Nhan  Dan,"  a  Hanoi  newspaper,  hailed 
the  "brilliant  victory"  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Syria,  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries: 

From  all  sides,  In  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  (Israel  has]   been  bitterly  defeated. 

Interspaced  with  these  pronoimce- 
ments  of  Arab  victories,  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  already  knew  were  false,  were 


equally  extravagant  claims  of  military 
victories  by  North  Vietnam  against  UJB. 
forces. 

Then  has  been  consldendide  specula- 
tion that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Hanoi's 
resistance  to  UJB.  overtures  tax  negotia- 
tions is  its  belief  that  it  is  achieving 
mlUtary  successes  cm  the  battlefield  In 
the  south.  If  Hanoi  brieves  what  It  says, 
then  this  may  Indeed  be  a  real  problem. 
H(H)efully,  the  faith  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  In  the  statements  of  its 
own  Government  may  have  been  shaken 
by  the  outcome  of  the  events  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  insert  for  the  Ricoso  the  fcdlowlng 
extracts  from  these  broadcasts: 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  in  English 

1613  GMT  25  May  1967— B] 

FOBZ3GK  Aftaibs  Vicb  MnnsTKB  Sxzs 

UAB  Envoy 

Hakoi,  May  25. — ^Hoang  Van  Lol,  vice  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  today  received  (?Ah- 
mad  Puad  Abd  as-Sabi),  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  UAR.  The  charge  d'affaires  informed 
Vice  Minister  Hoang  of  Xhe  tense  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  determination  of 
the  governments  and  peoples  d  the  UAR 
and  the  otber  Arab  oountrlee  to  oppose  the 
Israeli  reactionaries  and  imperiaUani  headed 
by  UjB.  imperialism  with  a  view  to  defending 
their  sovereignty,  Independence,  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  safegiiarding  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  DBV  Government  and 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Vice  Minister  Hoang 
haUed  the  Arab  peoples'  spirit  of  imity  In 
the  struggle  against  Israeli  reacttanarlee.  Im- 
perlallam,  colonialism,  and  neocolonlaUam 
headed  by  U.S.  tmperlallam.  He  eqiresaed 
full  support  for  the  struggle  waged  by  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Arab  eoun- 
trles  and  the  Palestinian  people  to  liberate 
Palestine. 

V\ot  Minister  Hoang  energetically  con- 
demned the  aggresaive,  warlike  nature  of  the 
UB.  imperialists  and  their  acts  of  an  inter- 
national gendarme  in  the  Middle  Bast  as  weU 
as  in  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
condemned  Israel  as  a  reactionary  instru- 
ment of  tbe  UJB.  Imperlaltsts  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  surely 
victorious  struggle  of  tbe  Arab  peoples. 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 

1716  GMT  26  May  1967— B  J 
Nhan  Dak  Sttppobts  Abab  Peofix's  Stbt7Ggi.x 

Hanoi,  May  26. — In  its  editorial  today. 
Khan  Dan  voiced  firm  support  for  the  coura- 
geous struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples  against 
tbe  UB.  imperialists  and  tbe  Israeli  lackey 
cUque. 

The  paper  welcomed  the  decision  taken  by 
the  UAB  against  the  navigation  of  Israeli 
ships  and  aai  other  ships  transporting  weap- 
ons and  strategic  materials  to  Israel  through 
the  Aqaba  Oulf. 

President  Nasser's  decision  to  blockade  the 
Aqaba  Oulf,  it  said,  constitutes  a  bruising 
blow  dealt  at  the  UB.  imperialists  who  ar- 
rogantly regard  aU  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
world  as  their  own  territorial  waters.  Tbe 
decision  entirely  conforms  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  UAB  and  International  law.  We  fully 
support  this  legitimate  and  necessary  act 
taken  by  President  Nasir. 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  paper  concluded:  Together  with  the 
other  fraternal  socialist  countries,  the  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  peoples  and  the 
Justice-  and  peace-loving  people  thmughout 
the  world,  the  Vietnamese  people  deeply 
sympathlEe  With  Bind  reaolutdy  support  the 
Arab  people's  Tahant  straggle  for  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  This  just  struggle  Is  bound 
to  Win  victory.  | 
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[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  Kngiiah 

1646  OMT  29  Iilay  1967-B] 
DRV  PtrLLT  SUPPOBTS  Arab  Pkoplx's  Stbttgolk 

Hanoi,  May  29. — Recently  tbe  Israeli  re- 
actionarlea.  al>etted  and  instigated  by  U.S.- 
led  trnperlallsm,  have  made  repeated  armed 
provocatlona  against  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  posing 
a  serious  threat  to  their  territories  and  secu- 
rity and  rendering  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
and  Near  East  extremely  tense. 

The  gOTemments  and  peoples  at  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic  and  the  TTAR,  supported  by 
other  Arab  countries,  have  taken  firm  meas- 
ures with  the  aim  of  defending  their  sov- 
ereignty and  territories  and  contributing  to 
the  safeguarding  of  peace  In  the  Middle  and 
Near  East  and  throughout  the  world. 

Standing  at  the  frontline  against  U.S.  Un- 
perUllam  In  Asia,  the  Vietnamese  people 
deeply  sympathize  with  and  fully  support 
the  Just  struggle  of  the  Arab  people  against 
TT.S.  Imperialism  and  the  laraell  reactionaries. 
«  •  •  •  • 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 

0218  OMT  31  May  1967-8] 
Pbasc  Van  Dong  BIxssaoe  to  UAR  PasMin 

Hanoi,  May  31. — Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
sent  a  message  29  Bday  to  Sldql  Stilayman, 
premier  of  the  UAR,  voicing  the  Vietnamese 
people's  full  support  for  the  Arab  peoples' 
Just  struggle  agsdnst  U3.-led  Imperialism  and 
the  Israeli  reactionaries.  The  message  reads: 

The  Vietnamese  people  and  the  I>RV  Gov- 
ernment are  deeply  indignant  at  the  brazen 
acts  of  war  of  the  Israeli  reactionaries.  In- 
stigated and  helped  by  the  U.S.  Imperialists, 
against  the  UAR  and  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Syria. 

These  actions  directly  menace  the  territory 
and  security  of  the  UAR  and  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Syria  and  render  the  situation  in 
the  Ifiddle  East  extremely  tense.  This  Is  a 
grou  violation  of  International  law. 

The  DRV  Government  strongly  condemns 
the  aggressive  schemes  and  acts  of  the  U.S. 
Imperialists  and  the  Israeli  reactionaries 
against  your  coimtry,  fully  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  just  strug^e  waged  by  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  UAR  and  other  Arab 
countries  and  the  Palestinian  people  against 
UJS.-led  Imperialists  and  the  Israeli  reaction- 
aries to  liberate  Palestine,  safeguard  their 
territorial  Integrity,  and  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  peace  In  the  Mldle  East  and  in 
the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 
1450  OMT  31  May  1967 — B) 

Mass  Raixt  Heij>  To  Back  Arab  People's 
Str-cgclx 

Hanoi,  May  31. — A  mass  rally  was  held  here 
last  night  to  voice  the  Vietnamese  people's 
full  support  for  the  Arab  people's  struggle 
against  VS.  Imperialism  and  the  Israeli  re- 
actlonartee.  The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the 
Vietnam  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee. 

•  •  a  •  • 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed warm  suppwt  for  the  energetic  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  governments  of  the  UAR 
and  Syria  and  the  firm  statement  of  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Arab  States  on  20 
May.  The  resolution  demands  that  the  U.S. 
imperialists  and  the  Israeli  reactionaries  stop 
at  once  aU  acts  of  aggression  and  war  prov- 
ocation against  the  Arab  countries  and  re- 
spect the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
th«  Arab  peoples. 

{Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  in  English 
1S65  OMT  6  June  1967-B] 

S&V  EZPUBSXS  SOUDARITT  WITH  ARAB 
STRTTCOI,! — ^HO  MkSaAOK  TO  Nabir 

Hahoi.  June  6. — ^The  DRV  Government  de- 
elarea  full  eoUdarity  with  the  government  and 
p«opl«  of  the  UAR  fighting  against  Israel's 
aggression,  said  President  Ho  Gbi  Minb  In  • 


message  sent  today  to  President  Naslr.  The 
message  reads  in  full : 

His  Excellency  President  Jamal  Abd-an 
Naslr.  UAR,  Cairo: 

The  Vietnamese  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  DRV  are  highly  Indignant  at 
the  action  of  the  Israeli  reactionaries,  agents 
of  the  U.S.  and  British  iaiperlallsts.  In  bomb- 
ing Cairo  and  other  oltles  and  attacking 
many  places  of  the  UAR  with  gro\uid  forces. 

This  constitutes  an  Impudent  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  UAR,  seriously  Jeopard- 
izes peace  In  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and 
most  grossly  tramples  upon  International 
law. 

The  Government  of  the  DRV  strongly  con- 
demns this  act  of  aggression  of  the  Israeli 
reactionaries,  instigated  and  helped  by  the 
imperialists,  and  firmly  demands  that  they 
stop  It  forthwith. 

The  flght  of  the  UAR  for  Its  Independence 
and  sovereignty,  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Arab  people  and  peace  in  the  Middle  and 
Near  East,  is  a  cause  radiating  justice.  It  Is 
siu'e  to  enjoy  deep  sympathy  and  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Asian  and  African  peoples  and 
all  peace-  and  justlce-lovlng  countries  In  the 
world. 

The  Government  of  tbe  DRV  declares  full 
solidarity  with  the  government  and  people  of 
the  UAR  fighting  against  Israeli  aggression. 
In  the  face  of  the  united  struggle  of  the 
Arab  people,  all  aggressive  schemes  and  acts 
of  the  U.S.  and  British  imperialists  and  their 
agents  are  doomed  to  Ignomlnous  defeat. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wish  to  convey  to  Your 
Excellency  my  congratulations  on  victory, 
and  through  you  I  warmly  hall  the  army  and 
people  of  the  UAR,  who  have  put  up  a  valiant 
fight  and  duly  punished  the  Israeli  ag- 
gressors. 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

{Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 

1620  GMT  6  June  1987— B] 

Ho   Message  to  al-Atasi 

Hanoi,  June  6. — Following  is  the  text  of 
the  message  sent  today  by  President  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh  to  (Syrian — ed.)  R'esldent  Nur  ad-Dln 
al-Atasl: 

His  Excellency  President  Nur  ad-Dln  al- 
Atasi,  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Damascus: 

The  Vietnamese  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  DRV  are  hig(bly  indignant  at  the 
military  attack  laimched  by  the  Israeli  reac- 
tionaries, agents  of  the  U.S.  and  British  im- 
perialists, against  the  territory  of  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  this  occasion,  I  wUh  to  convey  to  Tour 
Excellency  my  oongratvlatlons  on  victory, 
and  through  you  I  warmly  hall  tbe  army  and 
people  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  who  have 
put  up  a  valiant  flght  and  duly  punished  the 
Israeli  aggressors. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

[Hanoi  VNA  Internatloniil  Service  in  English 
0659  OMT  6  June  1967-B] 
Nhan  Dan  SonoaiAi. 
Hanoi.    June    6. — The    Vietnamese    people 
fully  support  the  just  struggle  of  the  UAR. 
Syria,  and  other  Arab  peoples  against  the 
Israeli    aggressors,    henclunen    of   U.S.   and 
British  imperialism,  Nhan  Dan  said  in  an 
editorial  today.  The  paper  voiced  the  Viet- 
namese people's  support  for  the  legitimate 
measures  taken  by  the  UAR,  Syria,  and  other 
Arab  countries  in  defense  of  their  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  paper  recalled  tbe  message  sent  by 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  to  the  prime  min- 
isters of  tbe  UAR  and  Syria  which  pointed 
out  that  the  Vietnamese  people  pledge  to 
stand  always  at  the  side  of  the  Arab  peoples 
in  tbeir  Just  and  certaln]v  victorious  struggle 


for    national    Independence,    freedom,    and 
peace. 

The  paper  said  in  conclusion:  The  U.S.  Im- 
perialists are  receiving  telling  blows  at  the 
hand  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  and  people  and 
are  neck-deep  in  the  bog  in  Vietnam.  By 
recklessly  waging  a  war  of  aggression  against 
the  Arab  countries,  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
their  Israel  lackeys  will  surely  meet  with 
ignominious  defeat.  Finally  victory  will  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  Arab  countries. 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 

1547  GMT  7  June  1967— B] 
Further  Solidaritt  Exfresskd  With  Arabs 

Hanoi,  June  7. — In  its  editorial  today, 
NHAN  DAN  warmly  welcomed  the  brilliant 
victory  won  by  the  Arab  peoples  In  fighting 
back  the  Israeli  armed  aggression  supported 
by  U.S.  and  British  imperialism. 

The  paper  said:  Recklessly  launching  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the 
Israeli  ruling  circles,  henchmen  of  tbe 
United  States,  are  being  duly  punished.  From 
all  sides,  in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground, 
the  aggressors  have  been  bitterly  defeated! 
The  attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  UAR  and 
Syria  have  been  repulsed  from  the  first 
(?8tep.)  The  aggressors  have  received  stun- 
ning blows  from  the  armed  forces  of  the 
UAR,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon.  They 
are  running  into  the  huge  strength  of  all 
of  the  90  million  Arab  people  who  are  reso- 
lutely supporting  the  UAR  and  Syria  morally 
and  materially  to  smash  the  aggression. 

•  •  •  >  • 

It  pointed  out:  U.S.  imperialism,  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  mankind,  is  guilty  of 
towering  crimes  against  the  Arab  peoples. 
The  Arab  peoples  have  used  the  Arab  solidar- 
ity bloc  aa  an  effective  and  sharp  weapon  to 
deal  with  U.S.  Imperialism  and  its  lackeys. 
They  are  teaching  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
their  stooges  how  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  Arab  countries. 
The  90  million  Arab  people  united  under  the 
anti-imperialist  banner  are  a  great  force 
and  an  important  factor  for  success  in  their 
fight  to  smash  the  aggression  launched  by 
imperialism  and  its  stooges. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  strongly  condemn  the  U.S.  and  British 
Imperialists  who  have  connived  at  the  ag- 
gressive war  launched  against  the  UAR, 
Syria,  and  other  Arab  countries  by  the 
Israeli  reactionaries.  We  fully  support  the 
just  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  UAR, 
Syria,  and  other  Arab  countries.  We  firmly 
believe  in  the  success  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

In  the  winter-spring  of  1966-1967,  the 
armed  forces  and  people  in  South  Vietnam 
won  glorious  victories,  the  U.S.  aggressors 
met  with  the  heaviest  and  most  ignominious 
failure. 

In  North  Vietnam,  2,000  U.S.  aircraft  have 
been  shot  down.  Our  armed  forces  and 
people,  resolved  to  develop  further  their 
great  successes,  wUl  flght  still  harder  to  win 
yet  greater  victories,  and  consider  them  as 
their  most  effective  support  for  the  Arab 
people's  struggle  against  the  United  States 
and  its  lackeys. 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  English 

1540  GMT  7  June  1967— B] 

Mass  Organizations'  Support 

Hanoi,  June  7. — More  and  more  mass  or- 
ganizations in  the  DRV  have  issued  state- 
ments condemning  tbe  UJ9.  and  British  im- 
perialists and  the  IsraeU  reactionaries  for 
their  open  act  of  aggression  on  5  June  1967 
against  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  other 
Arab  countries  and  voicing  the  Vietnamese 
people's  warm  support  for  the  Arab  people's 
just  struggle. 

The  Joint  statement  issued  on  6  June  1967 
by  the  Vietnam  Asian-African  Solidarity 
Committee  and  the  Vietnam  Peace  Commit- 
tee demanded  that  tlie  VB.  and  British  im- 
perialists and  the  Israeli  reactionaries  atop 
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without  delay  all  their  acts  of  war  against 
the  UAR  and  othw  Arab  countries. 

After  liailing  the  glorious  victories  re- 
corded recently  by  the  Arab  peoples,  the 
statement  went  on:  The  Vietnamese  people 
fully  support  the  energetic  acts  taken  by 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  UAR, 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  and  other  Arab 
countries  in  fighting  back  the  aggressive  acts 
of  the  Israeli  reactionary  ruling  circles  and 
the  UJS.  and  British  imperialists. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  above-said  statements  expressed  the 
belief  that  Justice  will  certadnly  triumph 
and  that  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  Arab 
peoples  will  certainly  be  victorious.  The  U.S. 
and  British  Imperialists  and  their  henchmen 
will  meet  with  ignominious  defeat  and  re- 
ceive counterblows  for  their  towering  crimes. 

(Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In  EIngllsh 
0664  OMT  8  June  1967 — B] 
Purtkxs  Support 
Hanoi,  June  8. — The  Vietnam  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Vietnam  Women's 
Union  liave  sent  messages  to  their  counter- 
parts In  Arab  countries  sharply  condemning 
tbe  aggressive  acts  taken  against  these  coun- 
tries by  the  Israeli  reactionaries  at  the  Insti- 
gation of  UB.  and  British  imperialism. 


[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  in  English 
0533  GMT  8  June  1967—8] 
Hanoi.  June  8. — A  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  meeting  jointly  held 
here  last  night  by  the  central  and  Hanoi 
committee  of  the  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front 
to  hall  tbe  great  victories  won  by  the  armed 
forces  and  i>eople  in  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  resolution  declared  full  support  for 
the  just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  the  UAR, 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  and  other  Arab 
countries  against  the  Israeli  reactionaries 
who  have  launched  an  aggressive  war  In  tbe 
Middle  and  Near  East  at  the  instigation  of 
V&.  and  British  tmperlallEm. 

(Hanio  VNA  International  Service  In  English 
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Nban  Dan  Editoriai.  on  M1S01.E  EIast 

SrruATiON 

Hanoi,  June  11. — The  struggle  of  the  Arab 
peoples  is  meeting  with  temporary  difficul- 
ties. However,  it  tiaa  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. Though  truculent.  Imperialism  is 
weakening  and  disintegrating.  The  U.8.  im- 
perialists are  up  to  their  neck  in  the  Vietnam 
quagmire  and  surely  will  be  defeated  com- 
pletely. So  said  Nlisn  Dan  in  an  editorial 
today. 

The  paper  said:  Tbe  world's  people  have 
just  witnessed  an  extremely  brazen  aggres- 
sion committed  by  the  Israeli  reactionaries 
instigated  and  backed  by  the  UJ3.  and  British 
impsrtalists  against  the  Arab  countries  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  U  an  ex- 
plosive region  liecause  it  contains  many  con- 
tradictions. The  main  and  most  acute  oontra- 
dlction  is  that  between  the  constantly  de- 
veloping struggle  of  ttie  Arab  peoples  to  win 
back  and  consolidate  tbeir  national  inde- 
pendence on  one  side,  and  tbe  imperialista — 
headed  by  the  U.S.  imperialists — who  want 
to  maintain  tbeir  sordid  exploitation,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  (words  indistinct) 
and  expand  their  position  in  tliia  most  im- 
portant strategic  region  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  evil  design  for  aggression 
against  the  socialist  countries  and  for  world 
domination  on  tbs  other. 

Tlie  paper  pointed  out:  The  hand  of  tbe 
U.S.  and  British  Impertalists  in  the  IsraeU 
reactionaries'  i^greaslon  against  the  Arab 
coimtrtes  is  too  obvious.  It  is  because  the 
Arab  peoples  bad  seen  through  tlie  very  cruel 
^d  perfidious  nature  of  the  UJ9.  and  British 


imperialists  that  while  the  armies  of  the  /.rab 
countries  were  fighting  valiantly  against  the 
Israel  aggress  I  vs  troops,  a  high  antl-UB. 
wave  surged  powerfully  In  all  tbe  Arab  coun- 
tries and  in  many  other  countries. 

The  people  in  the  Arab  countries  demon- 
strated, ransacked  VS.  embassies,  tore  U.S. 
flags,  and  shouted :  Down  with  U.S.  tmi>erial- 
ism!  Hang  Johnson!  United  States,  Quit 
Arab  Countries!  The  Arab  countries  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Together  with  the  mounting  movement  of 
protest  against  the  UJ3.  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam, the  recent  anti-U.S.  wave  in  the  Arab 
countries  came  as  a  hard  political  blow  at 
aggressive  and  war-seeking  U.S.  imperialism. 
That  situation  proves  that  the  deceitful 
moves  of  tbe  United  States  have  gone  liank- 
rupt  and  that  the  people  tliroiighout  the 
world  deeply  hate  U.S.  imperialism  and  reso- 
lutely oppose  it. 

Nhan  Dan  went  on:  Tbe  recent  fight  of 
the  Arab  countries  against  the  IsraeU  ag- 
gressors liave,  tieeides  long-term  favorable 
conditions,  met  with  certain  Immediate  un- 
favorable conditions.  The  IsraeU  aggressors, 
assisted  by  tbe  UJB.  imperialists  and  after 
careful  preparations,  threw  their  fuU  armed 
force  by  surprise  against  the  Arab  coimtrles. 
For  their  part,  the  latter  were  not  yet  fully 
prepared  and  therefore  had  to  accept  the 
cease-fire.  The  Israeli  reactionaries,  taking 
advantage  of  their  position,  are  putting  forth 
insolent  demands  to  the  Arab  countries. 
The  Johnson  administration  has  also  set  up 
a  so-caUed  special  committee  composed  of 
such  notorious  aggressors  as  Dean  Rusk  end 
McNamara  to  keep  an  eye  on  and  settle 
problems  in  tbe  Middle  East,  or  in  plain 
words,  to  seek  to  develop  the  Influence  of 
VS.  hnperiallsm  in  this  region. 

The  paper  stressed:  Tbe  struggle  of  the 
Arab  countries  is  meeting  with  temporary 
difficulties  and  setbacks.  The  recent  struggle 
is  but  one  step  on  the  long  path  of  struggle 
of  the  Arab  peoples  to  completely  abolish 
neocolonialism  in  the  Middle  East.  This  path 
of  struggle,  like  that  of  other  peoples,  is  a 
tortuous  and  hard  one,  in  view  of  the  tempo- 
rary superiority  and  the  truculence  of  the 
enemy.  But  in  spite  of  ups  and  downs  the 
struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples  as  well  as  other 
peoples  will  continue  along  its  upward  trend. 
Tbe  U.S.  Imperialists  and  their  henchmen — 
the  IsraeU  reactionaries — are  having  some 
temporary  advantages  in  tbe  Middle  East. 
But  this  can  in  no  way  obUterate  the  main 
contradictions  in  this  region.  The  struggle 
of  the  Arab  countries  is  a  just  struggle  and 
conforms  to  the  law  of  evolution  of  history. 
The  main  antagonism  and  other  contradic- 
tions have  not  dwindled  at  all,  but  Instead 
have  further  sharpened.  Throtigh  the  recent 
struggle,  two  Important  factors  have  emerged 
in  ttie  national  Uberation  movement  of  the 
Arab  peoples;  the  Arab  peoples  have  taken 
in  their  hands  the  anU-lmperiallst  revolu- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  soUdartty  among  the 
Arab  peoples  against  imperialism  has  lieen 
further  enhanced. 

These  factors  wiU  develop  with  every  pass- 
ing day  and  will  bring  alx>ut  a  great  strength 
of  the  Arab  peoples.  By  drawing  fieah-and- 
blood  experiences  from  decades  of  struggle, 
always  mainly  relying  on  themselves  and 
heightening  their  vigilance  against  imperial- 
ism, the  Arab  peoples  wlU  certainly  overcome 
the  present  difficulties  and  win  victory  in 
their  next  steps. 

The  sociaUst  countries  have  the  obligation 
to  support  the  struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples. 
The  latter  are  also  enjoying  the  sympathy 
and  broad  support  of  the  people  throughout 
the  world. 

NHAN  DAN  said  in  conclusion:  The  Viet- 
namese people  have  always  foUowed  with 
warm  sympathy  the  Just  struggle  of  the 
Arab  peoples.  We  indignantly  condemn  the 
VB.  and  British  imperiaUsts  for  having 
backed  tbe  Israeli  reactionaries  in  unleash- 
ing a  war  at  aggression  against  tbe  Arab 


countries.  We  resolutely  demand  that  tbe 
IsraeU  aggressive  troops  be  brou^t  home  and 
tliat  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Israel 
respect  the  Independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Arab  cotintries. 

The  Vietnameee  people  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  great  strength  ot  soUdarity 
of  nearly  100  mllUon  Arab  people,  who  (u?e 
determined  to  maintain  and  step  np  their 
struggle,  will  finaUy  defeat  tbe  U.S.  im- 
perialists and  their  flunkeys.  Tbe  prospect 
for  the  anti-imperialist  revolution  of  the 
Arab  peoples  is  very  bright.  The  just  cause 
of  the  Arab  peoples  wlU  certainly  l>e  vic- 
torious. 

[Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  in  gtig»«h 
1548  OMT  9  June  1967— B] 

CiTBAN  iNvsancATiON  Delsgation  Departs 

Hanoi,  June  9. — The  delegation  of  the 
conunlttee  of  Cuban  scientists  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  American  imperialist  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam  headed  by  Dr.  Ruben 
Rodriguez  Gavalda,  professor  of  the  Havana 
Medical  CoUege  and  member  of  the  Cuban 
Conunlttee  of  SoUdarity  with  Vietnam,  has 
left  for  home  after  a  visit  to  Vietnam.  It  was 
seen  off  by  Dr.  Pham  Ngoc  Tbach,  chairman 
of  the  XyRV  Commission  for  tlte  Investiga- 
tion of  UjS.  Imperialist  War  Crimes  in  Viet- 
nam; Hoang  Tung,  president  of  the  Viet- 
nam-Cuba Friendship  Association;  and  a 
representative  of  the  DRV  National  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Commission.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cut>an  Embassy  in  Vietnam 
was  also  present. 


BILL  TO  END  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYS- 
TEarS  DISCRIMINA'nON  AGAINST 
WORKING   WIVES    AND   WIDOWS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Lonc]  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Congresswoomn 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  QaiFnTHS],  in  In- 
troducing legislation  that  would  end  the 
social  security  system's  discrimination 
against  working  wives  and  widows. 

The  nearly  28  million  working  women 
in  America  make  up  over  one-third  of 
our  labor  force.  More  than  half  of  tiiese 
women  are  married.  Prejudice  against 
them  should  be  written  out  of  our  laws, 
not  only  on  grounds  of  fairness,  but  be- 
cause oi  the  importance  of  women's  con- 
tribution to  this  Nation's  ewmomy. 

Tbe  major  change  in  the  makeup  of 
tJie  labor  force,  tmd  a  leading  reason  for 
its  growth,  has  been  the  steadily  rising 
participation  of  married  women.  The 
number  of  married  women  in  the  labor 
force  more  than  doubled  from  1900  to 
1940,  and  doubled  again  from  1940  to 
1960.  The  social  security  system,  which 
began  in  the  I930's,  must  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  this  change. 

Although  the  motives  of  married 
women  seeking  employment  are  as  varied 
as  the  factors  enabling  them  to  do  so — 
such  as  tncreaaed  job  avallabilil^,  higher 
education,  more  labor-  and  time-saving 
home  apphanees,  earlier  marriage  and 
completion  of  child  rearing  responsibil- 
ities—one  Incentive  stands  oat — the  need 
or  desire  for  an  additional  source  of  In- 
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come  to  upgrade  the  family's  standard  of 
living.  The  wife's  salary  often  provides 
the  discretionary  Income  that  will  help 
send  children  to  college,  finance  family 
vacations,  or  purchase  home  furnishings 
and  appliances.  To  deny  working  wives 
their  full  social  security  benefits  robs 
their  retirement  of  the  rewards  of  their 
emplosmnent,  smd  causes  their  retirement 
income  to  drop  even  more  than  It  would 
normally. 

This  legislation  would  correct  many  of 
social  security's  inequities  against  work- 
ing wives  and  widows.  It  would  permit 
working  couples  to  pool  their  social  secu- 
rity credits  and  draw  higher  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  these  combined  credits,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  The  bill  would  en- 
able widows  with  minor  children  to  earn 
Income  without  reducing  their  benefits, 
and  it  would  also  give  dependents  of 
working  women — husbands,  widowers, 
and  children — the  same  benefits  which 
dependents  of  working  men  now  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iu*ge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 


MANPOWER    STUDY— ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hoixand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
when  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
were  being  considered  by  the  House,  a 
pledge  was  made  that  this  year  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chaiiinan,  would 
undertake  an  in-depth  study  of  the  man- 
power training  programs  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  coordinated,  ex- 
amining whether  or  not  there  is  a  co- 
ordination problem,  and  considering 
varying  means  of  coping  with  whatever 
problem  we  find  exists. 

That  pledge  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
subcommittee  will  begin  its  initial  set  of 
hearings  on  this  problem  next  Monday, 
June  19,  and  will  continue  to  hear  wit- 
nesses through  Thursday,  June  22.  Al- 
though there  is  legislation  before  the  sub- 
committee to  amend  MDTA,  and  testi- 
mony will  be  taken  on  that  legislation, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  forthcoming 
hearings  will  be  to  exercise  our  function 
of  legislative  oversight — to  study  an  on- 
going and  very  popular  program,  with  a 
view  to  improving  Its  administration  and, 
U  necessary,  the  basic  legislation  on 
which  it  stands. 

During  this  first  week,  our  witnesses 
will  be  primarily  practitioners,  rather 
than  public  officials.  We  will  be  discuss- 
ing, not  basic  policy  considerations,  but 
the  details  of  how  the  various  manpower 
programs  function  and  how  well  or 
poorly  they  are  meshed.  We  are  going  at 
this  study  step  by  step  and  I  cannot 
promise  the  House  that  we  will  have  a 
rei>ort  at  a  given  time.  I  most  certainly 
cannot  promise  the  House  what  that  re- 


port will  recommend,  or  what  our  find- 
ings will  be.  But  I  can  promise  the  House, 
and  the  Nation,  that  my  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  examine  the  manpower 
development  scene  with  an  open  mind 
and  with  a  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
continued  use  and  continued  flexibility 
of  this  very  Important  tool  of  economic 
growth. 

The  witnesses  to  be  heard  during  this 
first  week  are  as  follows : 

Witness  List 
Hearings  will  be  held  In  room  2257,  Ray- 
biirn  House  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m. 

MONDAY,    JTJNS    19,    1867 

Dr.  Ell  Glnzberg,  Director,  Conservation  ot 
Human  Resources,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  Wight  Bakke.  Economics  Etepart- 
ment,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr.  R&shl  Fein.  Brookings  Institute,  1T76 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  Director,  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research,  300  South 
Westnedge  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

TUESDAY,    JtTNB    20,    1987 

Mr.  BUI  Gary,  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  1126 
16th  Street,  N.W..  Waahli^ton,  D.C. 

Mr.  David  Sullivan,  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees. International  Union,  900  17th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Bruce  Cole,  Assistant  General  Secre- 
tary, YMCA  of  MetropoUUn  Chicago,  19 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WEDNESDAY,    JTTME    21,    1967 

Mr.  Sam  Ganz,  Commissioner  for  Man- 
power and  Career  Development,  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  100  Church  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Paul  Ylvlsaker,  Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affilrs,  363  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  David  Hill,  Executive  Director,  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Human  Resources,  636  6th 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penneylvanla. 

Mr.  Ambrose  I.  Lane,  Community  Action 
Organization,  Erie  County,  826  Oenesee 
Building,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Watklns,  Director,  Industrial 
Relations,  Oraflez  Inc.,  3750  Monroe  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanley  Sadofsky,  Co-Director,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  863 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Reese  Hammond,  teternatlonal  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers,  112S  17th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washlngrton.  D.C. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Pulton,  Executive  Director 
&  General  Counsel,  Unlt«d  Business  Schools 
Association,  1101  17th  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

THUaSDAY,    JUNB    32,    1967 

Mr.  Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  President,  Hotel 
Corporation  of  America,  464  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Fischer,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Personnel,  Macy's,  Herald  Square,  New  York, 
New  York. 


PANAMA    CANAL    AND    GIBRALTAR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pobit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
addresses  and  statements  by  me  before 
this  body,  I  have  stressed  the  effect  of 
crises  at  the  Panama  Canal  on  other 


strategic  spots,  one  of  which  is  Gibral- 
tar. For  this  reason  it  is  vital  that  our 
isthmian  policy  decisions  must  not  be 
made  in  cavalier  manner  but  should  be 
arrived  at  from  a  wisely  reasoned  line 
of  thought. 

For  some  time,  the  status  of  Gibral- 
tar has  been  a  matter  of  contention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  both  of 
which  are  friendly  with  the  United 
States.  A  recent  summary  of  the  status 
of  Gibraltar  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hit- 
tie  not  only  gives  essential  historical 
background  but  also  indicates  the  impact 
our  ill-advised  display  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  equal  with 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  having  at 
Gibraltar. 

The  Indicated  news  story  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Union,  Mar 
26,  1967] 

OlBBALTAX    CAX.I.ED    TUBEAT    TO    ETTBOPZAN 

Unity 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC. 
retired) 

GlbraltEU',  long  a  keystone  In  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  rapidly  Is  becoming  the 
rock  on  which  European  unity  could  founder. 

England,  an  Island,  and  Spain,  a  penin- 
sula, are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  seas.  Strategically,  as  well  as 
culturally,  they  are  Atlantlc-mlnded. 

It  Is  this  westward  and  seaward  orienta- 
tion of  England  and  Spain  that  makes  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
icas Inseparable  from  the  Atlantic.  The  de- 
fense of  the  Atlantic  is  inseparable  from 
England  and  Spain. 

Gibraltar.  In  turn.  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the 
Atlantic  area.  This  rugged  rock  literally  and 
figuratively  Is  the  sentry  at  the  world's  most 
strategic  straits. 

The  unfortunate  but  Inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  argument  over  Gibraltar  Is  reach- 
ing  potentially   catastrophic   prot>ortions. 

According  to  knowledgeable  European 
sources,  here  are  the  basic  points  of  the  Issue 
between  Spain  and  England: 

England  took  Gibraltar  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  In  1713.  Through  the 
centuries  Gibraltar  has  become  a  symbol 
of  British  power  where  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  meet. 

Spabi,  however,  claims  ultimate  sover- 
eignty over  the  rock  rests  with  Spain,  not 
England.  To  back  up  this  position,  Spanish 
International  lawyers  point  to  the  provision 
of  the  Utrecht  treaty  providing  that  If  Eng- 
land leaves  Gibraltar,  It  would  revert  to 
Spanish  rule  If  Spain  so  desired. 

With  England  maintaining  only  a  token 
naval  presence  In  the  Mediterranean,  and 
pulling  out  of  such  key  bastions  as  Aden 
and  Malta  along  the  old  "lifeline  of  Empire," 
Spain  is  worried  about  the  long-range  dan- 
gers of  a  British  withdrawal  from  Gibraltar. 

The  Franco  government  obviously  does  not 
want  Spain  to  be  faced  In  Gibraltar  with  the 
kind  of  turmoil  that  has  taken  place  In  Aden 
and  Malta.  Considering  what  has  happened 
there  as  a  result  of  Britain's  policy  of  stra- 
tegic contraction,  Spanish  concern  Is  under- 
standable. 

European  elements  who  would  like  to  break 
up  U.S.  defensive  cooperation  with  Britain 
and  Spain  are  exploiting  the  Gibraltar  issue 
to  our  detriment. 

Sources  close  to  the  Spanish  government 
say  Spain  Is  not  trying  to  oust  England  from 
the  Rock.  They  say  what  Spain  wants  is  rec- 
ognition of  her  sovereignty.  Spanish  par- 
ticipation in  administration  of  the  area, 
and  assurance  of  return  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain's  control  if  the  British  pull  out.  These 
sources  also  stress  that  Spain  Is  prepared 
to  agree  to  continuation  of  British  military 
use  of  the  base. 
An  arrangement  similar  to  our  relationship 
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with  the  Panamanian  government  has  been 
suggested.  This  would  provide  for  flying  the 
Spanish  flag  beside  the  Union  Jack  on 
Gibraltar. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  go  far,  say 
the  Spanish,  In  "decolonizing"  Gibraltar. 
That  Rock  la  the  last  colony  In  continental 
Europe  and  Is  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  a  resur- 
gent Spain. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  vast 
investment  and  the  prestige  Involved,  shows 
no  Inclination  to  dUute  her  control  of  the 
Rock. 

Trying  to  resolve  an  argument  between 
one's  friends  is  an  unenviable  task.  How- 
ever, unless  the  United  States  takes  the 
diplomatic  Initiative  In  seeking  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Gibraltar  Issue,  It  could  easily 
undermine  and  destroy  the  cooperation  that 
must  exist  between  us  and  our  allies. 


CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTY:  VIEWS 
OP  CHAIRMAN.  HOUSE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  v/sls  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
Members  of  Congress  knowledgeable  on 
interoceanic  canal  t^roblems  have  made 
addresses  in  the  Congress  and  issued 
public  statements  on  Isthmian  problems 
but  I  have  yet  to  read  the  first  news- 
story  of  them  in  the  press  of  our 
Capital  City  of  Washington. 

Following  a  recent  visitation  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan], 
one  of  the  best  informed  Members  of 
this  body  on  canal  questions,  made  a 
public  interview  in  which  she  commented 
on  the  present  treaty  negotiations  with 
Panama  in  which  she  expressed  some 
very  pointed  views  on  what  is  taking 
place.  She  emphasized  that  Panamanian 
o£QciaIs  are  pressuring  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  threats  of  more 
bloody  riots  if  Panama  does  not  get  a 
treaty  to  its  lUdng. 

Though  this  type  of  political  blackmail 
is  certainly  newsworthy,  the  press  of 
Washington  steadily  ignores  such  re- 
ports from  the  isthmus  and  the  Congress 
has  to  rely  on  newspapers  outside  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  reliable  and  timely 
information  on  what  is  transpiring  as 
regards  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to 
read  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Middle  Western 
newspaper  an  illuminating  news  story 
summarizing  the  highlights  of  the  recent 
congressional  visitation  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows  and 
is  commended  for  reading  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Glol>e-Democrat 

May6,  7. 1967) 

Mrs.  STTLLtvAN  Wants  UNrrm  Statm  To  Kkxp 

Oanai. 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington.— Rep.  Leonor  K.  SulUvan 
(Dern.),  Missouri,  says  her  recent  inspection 


trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  reinforced  her  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  should  not  sur- 
render sovereignty  over  the  canal  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

She  did  not  see  enough  evidence  of  assured 
government  stability  in  Panama  or  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses,  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

If  the  Johnson  Administration  p>erBlste  In 
its  plan  to  relinquish  the  present  exclusive 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  share  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  with  Panama,  the  result  wiU 
be  "deterlorlation"  in  the  canal  and  no  per- 
manent benefit  for  the  people  of  Panama, 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  is  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal  subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  committee. 

NEW  treaty 

In  that  position,  she  has  scrutinized  the 
negotiations  begun  in  1966  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  for  a  new  treaty 
covering  the  canal,  which  has  been  United 
States  territory  since  1903. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  said  President  Johnson  is 
being  pressured  by  Panama  officials  with  a 
prediction  of  "more  bloodshed"  if  a  treaty 
to  their  liking  is  not  signed  and  ratified. 

Theee  riots  "can  l>e  produced"  whenever 
local  agitators  decide  to  turn  them  on,  she 
said,  and  are  not  enough  reason  to  give  up 
United  States  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

She  said  she  sympathizes  with  Panamani- 
ans in  not  enjoying  the  sight  of  United 
States-controlled  land  in  the  middle  of  their 
own  nation. 

But  the  truth  is,  she  said,  that  the  United 
States  over  the  years  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  people  of  Panama  while  their 
own  "ruling  oligarchy"  couldn't  care  lees 
about  the  masses'  welfare. 

On  a  trip  to  Panama  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan said,  a  national  leader  told  her  candidly, 
"I'm  a  member  of  the  oligarchy,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  land  reform." 

Some  progress  is  being  made  now,  she  said, 
but  the  country  "has  a  long  way  to  go." 

technicai,  jobs 

Since  the  1966  riots,  she  said,  many  Canal 
Zone  technical  Jobs  have  been  opened  to  Pan- 
amanians but  cannot  be  filled  because  trained 
people  are  not  available. 

There  are  no  technical  training  programs 
in  Panama  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone,  "and 
there  is  practically  no  school  system  for  the 
masees,"  she  said. 

Even  if  all  American  workers  left  the  Canal 
Zone  and  their  Jobs  could  be  performed  by 
Panamanians,  only  3500  would  be  emplojred, 
she  said. 

In  a  country  of  1,600,000  people,  she  said, 
"this  wouldn't  make  a  dent." 

Panama  is  demanding  980,000,000  a  year 
in  rent  for  the  canal,  Mrs.  Sullivan  said. 

She  called  the  amount  "ridiculous"  and 
said  that  if  tolls  were  charged  to  collect  that 
much  money,  the  effect  would  be  to  drive 
shipping  traffic  to  other  routes. 


THE     COMMUNIST     ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THUROOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly  the 
appointment  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  in  keeping  with  the  recent  trends 
and  policies  of  staclcing  the  Court  with 


the  most  controversial  flgiires  in  America 
to  further  destroy  the  Court's  effective- 
ness and  respect. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  by  anyone 
with  an  open  mind  that  the  selection  was 
based  solely  on  merit,  dedication  axui  pro- 
American  achievement,  or  even  color- 
blindness without  consideration  of  race. 

And  yet.  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
appointment  went  not  to  a  Negro  but  to 
the  former  chief  counsel  of  the  NAACP 
and  former  executive  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  who  Just  happens  to  be  a 
Negro. 

Already  subjected  to  racial  riots,  civil 
disorders,  and  an  ever -increasing  na- 
tional crime  wave,  the  American  people 
are  now  forced  to  tolerate  more  salt  in 
their  despairing  wounds  by  suffering  one 
of  the  originators  tmd  activists  of  the 
problem  that  now  plagues  America — the 
attorney  who  bad  to  "get  by  those  boys 
down  there"  to  upset  180  years  of  law 
and  order  in  the  nonlegal  decision 
Icnown  as  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  the  use  of  intentionally 
misrepresented  facts  and  suppressed 
truth — all  to  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Dr.  Alfred  Kelly,  a  staff  NAACP 
member  and  professor  of  history  at 
Wayne  University,  exposed  the  truth  in 
his  December  28,  1961,  speech  before  the 
American  Historical  Society  in  saying, 
among  other  things: 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  (16)  black  and 
white  dolls  won  the  case,  not  the  histori- 
ans ...  It  Is  not  that  we  were  engaged  in 
formulating  lies;  there  was  nothing  as  crude 
and  naive  as  that.  But  we  were  using  facts, 
emphasizing  facts,  bearing  down  on  facts, 
sliding  off  facte,  quietly  ignoring  facts  and 
above  aU  Interpreting  facts  in  a  way  to  do 
what  (Thurgood)  Marshall  said  we  had  to 
do — "get  by  those  boys  down  there." 

The  record  of  achievement  of  a  man 
now  awaiting  Senate  ratification  to  the 
TJJB.  Supreme  Court — a  past  history,  not 
of  Ues  but  not  of  the  full  truth,  adhering 
to  a  basic  philosophy  of  any  means  justi- 
fies the  end. 

Nor  can  he  even  be  upheld  as  a 
champion  of  the  rlght-to-vote  philos- 
ophy mouthed  by  his  friends — for  was 
he  not  the  U.S.  Solicitor  General  who 
filed  a  brief  opposing  the  vote  product  of 
41^  million  Calif omians  involving  the 
proposition  14  case,  known  as  the  Rum- 
ford  Act?  He  was  again  using  or  misusing 
words  to  deny  a  guaranteed  right  to  vote 
where  the  vote  disagreed  with  his  desired 
solution. 

Can  this  man  be  expected  now  to  be 
truthful  with  his  powers  as  a  Justice,  to 
help  maintain  law  and  order,  or  is  his 
destiny  to  deliver  votes? 

This  appointment  must  come  as  a  be- 
littling jolt  to  the  faithful  Texans  who 
had  come  to  beUeve  they  possessed  one 
seat  on  the  High  Court.  In  fact,  it  might 
just  be  taken  as  an  insult  by  those  honor- 
able men  of  the  Lone  Star  State — and 
indeed  to  the  rest  of  the  Southwest  citi- 
zens who  now  are  without  representa- 
tion— that  is,  unless  they  claim  Thur- 
good. 

And  to  the  poor  persecuted,  occupied 
Southland,  the  heel  of  judicial  compul- 
sion and  force  to  destroy  their  school 
systems  this  fall  Is  now  to  be  further 
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compounded  by  the  additional  insult  of 
having  the  agent  who  was  used  to  foment 
the  trouble  now  publidy  lauded  for 
his  niee-mlxlng  work  and  because  of  it, 
not  in  spite  of  it,  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  sponsors 
of  the  appointee  who  will  have  to  suffer 
with  Maradiall.  They  want  records  to 
credit  against  their  names  a  "first"  so 
they  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  transi- 
tory sands  of  history.  And  I  feel  com- 
fortably certain  they  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  some  day  even  the  Negro  will  rebel 
at  being  used  for  white  advantage 
against  other  whites  to  f\irther  divide 
and  destroy  our  great  Nation.  They  will 
tire  of  being  exploited  as  guinea  pigs. 

To  the  white  southerner,  who  100 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  Civil 
War  is  still  despised  by  many  and  looked 
upon  with  toleration  as  an  orphan  child — 
a  less  than  100  percent  American,  ex- 
cept for  income  tajces — there  need  be  no 
sweat. 

Thurgood  Marshall's  contempt,  open 
ridlCTile,  and  hatred  of  white  southerners 
should  immediately  disqualify  him  from 
sitting  on  any  suit  or  controversy  involv- 
ing ^^te  southerners.  Marshall,  him- 
self, if  honest  win  have  to  admit  that  in 
such  cases  he  could  not  render  fair  and 
Impartial,  unbiased  Justice  and  would  or 
should  be  excused. 

The  appointment  thus  may  senre  a 
proper  purpose.  It  confirms  the  public's 
image  of  suspicion  and  distrust  for  the 
Court  and  the  utter  unconcern  of  the 
adminlstraticm  and  its  leadership  in 
their  regxmslbility  to  the  American 
people,  who  are  understandably  eon- 
cemed  with  what  is  taking  place  in  their 
country. 

"Target  Date  for  Subjugation  1M8"— 
aee  my  remariEa  in  the  dally  Coircaxs- 
ssoNAL  Rccoas  on  March  20,  1967,  page 
A1386 — moves  closer  to  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues  can 
have  their  memory  refreshed  with  the 
background  of  Thurgood  Marshall  I  ask 
that  the  speech  of  one  of  oiu*  colleagues, 
Congressman  Jok  Waccohnkr  from  the 
CoHcaEssioiiAi.  Rkcoks,  volume  111,  part 
12,  page  170T9  be  here  inserted  following 
my  remarks,  accompanied  by  news  re- 
leases regarding  the  appointment  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  June 
14,  editorials  from  the  Washington  News 
and  Evening  Star  for  June  14,  and  the 
Scripps  Howard  feature  on  the  family. 

(From  the  ComaBSBiOMAi.  Rscoed,  July   15. 
1965] 

Tki  CoMmnnsT  Associationb  or  THtrBcooo 


The  arvAKxs  pro  t«mpore  (Ur.  Mat- 
BCKAOA) .  Under  prevlovw  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentlonum  trota.  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waa- 
oovmB]  la  recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WMWOKim.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch 
as  the  Preeldent  has  nominated  Thurgood 
M»T»i<«n  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
TTnited  States  and  since  this  nomination  does 
not  ootne  beftm  tbt  House  for  our  approval 
or  dlaapi>roval,  I  take  this  means  as  the  only 
one  available  to  me  to  put  into  the  Rkcobo 
(or  parauBMnt  reCtrence,  the  information 
available  to  me  of  the  Communist  front 
awsociatlnns  of  tlxls  man. 

This  may  not  be  the  entire  record  and, 
mdeed.  It  probably  la  not,  but  at  least  It  is 
a  beginning. 


The  Information  I  am  about  to  present 
comes  from  the  public  records,  files  and 
publications  of  the  Ho\]Be  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

This  material  reveaU  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Jurldlclal  Asso- 
ciation. The  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  International 
Jurldlclal  Association  as  "a  Communist  front 
and  an  offshoot  of  the  latematlonal  Labor 
Defense"  in  Report  No.  1311,  dated  March  29. 
1944.  Also,  In  a  report  on  the  National 
Lawyers  Ouild,  prepared  and  published  Sep- 
tember 17,  19S0,  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activitiee,  the  Biternatlonal  Juii- 
diclal  Association  was  cited  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  "actively  defended  Communists 
and  consistently  followed  the  Communist 
Party  line." 

A  list  of  officers  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  as  of  December  194©  which  is  printed 
In  the  committee's  report  on  the  National 
Lawyers  Gvtlld  on  page  18,  contains  the  name 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  New  York  City,  among 
the  members  of  the  execirtive  board.  He  was 
shown  to  be  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Lawyer's  Guild  Review  in  the  Issue  of  May- 
June  1948  on  page  422. 

In  the  Washington  Star,  on  page  A-22  of 
the  February  8,  1948,  issue  and  on  page  A-82 
of  the  February  12,  1948,  issue  of  that  same 
paper,  a  story  shows  that  Marshall  criticized 
the  loyalty  program  in  a  public  forum  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  here  in  Washington. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
was  cited  by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  Communist  front 
In  Report  No.  1311  of  March  29,  1044,  on 
page  149.  In  the  committee's  report  on  the 
organieation,  released  In  1950,  the  guild  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  "is  the 
foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist 
Party,  its  front  organizations  and  controlled 
unions"  and  which  "since  Its  Inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  ana  individual  mem- 
bers thereof.  Including  known  espionage 
agents." 

The  Communist  Daily  Worker  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1947,  on  page  4,  reported  that  Thur- 
good Marshall  was  among  a  group  of  attor- 
neys who  sent  a  telegram  to  New  York  Con- 
gressmen asking  them  to  oppose  the  con- 
tempt citations  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Hollywood  10. 

As  I  say,  this  Is  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Communist  front  activity  of  the  man  the 
President  has  nominated  to  be  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that 
a  search  of  the  files  of  the  FBI,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office,  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subconunlttee  and  an  exhaustive 
search  of  the  records  of  our  own  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  would  reveal 
more  facts  of  this  same  nature.  Such  a  search 
should  be  undertaken  and  the  results  made 
known  to  the  people  before  this  nomination 
Is  voted  upon  In  the  Senate. 

This  man  Is  cited  by  tfce  President  as  "a 
lawyer  and  judge  of  very  high  ability,  a  pa- 
triot of  deep  convictions,  and  a  gentleman 
of  undisputed  Integrity." 

With  his  Communist  ffont  associations  of 
the  past,  here  only  partially  revealed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  both  his  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism are  open  to  serious  question,  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  answered  and  his  Com- 
munist front  activity  exjilalned.  If  it  can  be 
explained,  before  he  Is  installed  in  this  high 
post  of  responsibility. 

Marshall:  Rights  CHA\moir 
Thurgood  MarshaU,  chosen  by  President 
Joihnson  yesterday  for  tte  Supreme  Court, 
bos  made  a  career  out  of  causes,  but  has 
seldom  been  a  controversial  man  personally. 
For  a  generation,  the  righting  of  civil  and 
social  wrongs  has  been  Marshall's  work,  as 
private  citizen.  Judge  and  the  official  legal 
pleader. 


But  bis  public  years  have  drawn  more  re- 
spect generaUy  than  crltldam  or  even  nega- 
tive reaotloa  from  critics. 

Although  he  has  the  undisputed  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  man  who  led  the  Negro 
rights  revolution  to  its  first  and  often  its 
biggest  victories,  the  taU  Baltimore  native 
has  seldom  been  the  object  of  Southern  po- 
litical controversy. 

His  service  since  1905  as  U.S.  solicitor  gen- 
eral has  been  somewhat  muted,  compared 
with  his  past  as  a  private  courtroom  advo- 
cate for  the  National  Association  for  tlie  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  its  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund. 

But  even  from  his  official  poet,  Marshall 
has  continued  to  work  for  Negro  equality  in 
constitutional,  federal  and  state  law. 

Just  this  year,  Marshall  led  the  federal 
government  in  a  successful  Supreme  Court 
challenge  to  a  California  state  constitutional 
clause  permitting  private  homeowners  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes. 

He  also  led  the  government,  this  time  un- 
successfully, in  attempting  to  enlarge  the 
right  of  demonstrators  to  make  racial  pro- 
tests even  in  defiance  of  court  orders  against 
them. 

Outside  the  coiutroom,  MarshaU  has  con- 
tinued to  exhort  Negro  and  white  lawyers 
alike  to  give  more  of  their  time  freely  to 
defending  the  rights  of  the  Negro  In  the 
ghetto  against  exploitation  by  what  he  has 
called  "the  loan  shark,  the  finance  man,  and 
the  investigator." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Marshall  has 
shown  no  sympathy,  indeed  be  has  publicly 
opposed,  any  niove  to  establish  so-callsd 
"Black  Power"  as  an  independent  social  or 
political  movement. 

Marshall's  service  on  the  court  comes, 
somewhat  paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  the 
justices  seem  to  be  faced  much  less  often 
with  civil  rights  cases  of  major  dimension. 
Much  of  this  change  has  apparently  re- 
sulted because,  after  years  of  pressing  for  it, 
Negroes  were  able  to  get  major  legislation  on 
equal  rights,  making  It  less  necessary  to  file 
the  kind  of  test  cases  for  which  Marshall  be- 
came the  most  famous  advocate. 

While  Marshall  has  had  more  than  three 
years  of  experience  as  a  federal  appeals  court 
judge,  he  served  in  a  court  where  the  issues 
are  more  dominantly  economic  and  business- 
oriented  rather  than  devoted  to  Indlviduitl 
rights. 

However.  In  his  fairly  brief  judicial  service. 
he  did  establish  himself  as  somewhat  sym- 
pathetic to  the  rights  of  the  criminal  suspect. 
One  opinion  that  has  come  to  stand  as  a 
precedent  among  federal  courts  involved  the 
rights  of  persons  facing  state  criminal 
charges  to  be  tried  only  once  for  the  same 
offense. 

This  year,  the  solicitor  general  made  a  plea 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  enlarge  police  power 
to  search  for  evidence  of  crime.  But  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal  with  an  argument  that 
a  relaxation  of  Umltations  on  police  in  that 
area  would  permit  the  court  to  continue  to 
Insist  on  police  fairness  In  handling  confes- 
sions given  by  suspects. 

On  the  whole.  Marshall's  public  record  on 
Issues  with  which  he  will  deal  as  a  Justice 
could  be  considered  moderate-to-llberal. 

Thus,  his  presence  on  the  high  tribunal 
may  not  provide  a  new  center  of  leadership 
for  dramatic  advances  In  constitutional  law. 
His  philosophy  appears  to  be  close  to  that 
followed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr..  both  of  whom 
vote  mainly  on  the  "liberal"  side  of  issues 
but  who  frequently  abandon  that  side,  too. 

At  age  58.  Marshall  wiU  be  the  fourth 
youngest  justice.  Justices  Potter  Stewart, 
Byron  R.  White  and  Abe  Fortas  are  younger. 

Born  July  2,  1908,  Marshall  graduated  from 
Lincoln  University  In  1930  and  received  a 
law  degree  from  Howard  University  in  1933, 
graduating  first  in  his  class. 

He  began  private  law  practice  in  Baltimore 
that  same  year,  and  continued  as  a  private 
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lawyer  until  1938  when  he  became  fully  ac- 
tive In  the  legal  work  of  the  NAACP.  He  be- 
came counsel  of  the  association's  legal  de- 
fense fund  in  1940,  and  kept  that  Job  until 
President  Kennedy  named  him  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  1981. 

Among  the  Supreme  Court  civil  rights 
cases  which  Marshall  argued  for  the  fund 
were  a  1944  challenge  to  the  Texas  white 
primary,  a  1948  challenge  to  white-only  sales 
clauses  on  real  estate,  challenges  to  racial 
segregation  in  Southern  universities  in  1960 
and  challenges  to  public  school  segregation 
in  1952  and  1953. 

President  Johnson  chose  him  to  be  solicitor 
general  July  14,  1965. 

As  the  government's  top  lawyer  appearing 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  always  wore 
formal  morning  dress.  But  he  is  by  no  means 
formal  in  his  appearance  before  the  high 
bench,  and  is  well  known  at  the  court  as  a 
maker  and  iiser  of  homely  phrases. 

For  example.  In  the  California  open  hous- 
ing case  this  year,  Marshall  said  that  the 
state,  by  creating  the  right  to  discriminate, 
had  put  its  "thumb  on  the  scales." 

But  he  Is  also  capable  of  a  sharp  retort  on 
principle,  as  when  he  challenged  Justice  Hugo 
Black  with  the  remark:  "I  do  not  agree  that 
a  movement  to  perpetuate  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  this  day  la  progress." 

When  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  high  court 
when  the  term  opens  Oct.  2,  Marshall  wlU  be 
at  the  far  right  side.  Seated  next  to  him  will 
be  White,  who,  like  Marshall,  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  Justice  Department. 

JusncK  Makshall  &  Co. 

President  Johnson  must  have  made  up  his 
mind  long  ago  on  his  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark.  The  day 
after  Justice  Clark  officially  retired  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  his  Solicitor  Genera!,  Thur- 
good MarshaU,  even  tho  the  court  wlU  not 
be  in  session  again  until  fall. 

The  Justlce-to-be,  assuming  Senate  ap- 
proval, has  been  the  Administration's  chief 
argument  lawyer  since  1965  and  before  that 
spent  three  years  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  higher  profes- 
sional attainments,  varied  background  and 
respected  reputation. 

For  much  of  his  career  he  was  chief  counsel 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  becoming  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  its  causes. 

As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  will, 
or  should,  drop  that  role.  Nothing  in  his 
record  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  suggeete  he 
won't. 

Whatever  he  does  Is  Ukely  to  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  course  of  law  In  this 
country. 

It  often  has  been  said  the  law  is  "what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  It  is."  With  the  present 
Court  the  assertion  has  been  more  than  a 
quip.  These  JxisUces  have  written  into  the 
Constitution  and  Into  the  law  meanings 
previous  Justices  had  said  were  not  there. 
They  have  broadened  the  Constitution  to  say 
things  precise  reading  does  not  disclose.  They 
have  written  a  whole  new  book  of  law. 

They  have  denied  to  Congress  powers  it 
long  was  asaiu-ed  It  possessed,  and  which  had 
seemed  clear  in  the  Constitution.  They  have 
upset  state  laws,  state  courts  and  even  state 
constitutions. 

The  present  Court  has  broken  all  the  ap- 
parent restraints  in  the  ConstltuUon,  reach- 
ing out  boldly  with  revolutionary  doctrine. 
Some  of  these  decisions,  as  the  Court's  own 
dissenters  have  been  the  first  to  mark,  have 
seemed  downright  whimsical. 

Just  lately,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  the  Court 
erased  a  1958  decision  and  knocked  out  a 
1940  law  In  which  Congress  had  set  out  the 
offenses  by  which  an  American  might  loee 
his  citizenship.  The  present  Court  denied 
Congress  any  power  at  all  to  deprive  a  man 
of  citizenship,   no  matter  what  his  offense. 

In  a  whole  series  of  decisions,  "Justice  "  has 


been  held  clearly  to  favor  the  accused,  re- 
gardless of  the  crime,  regardless  of  evidence 
of  guilt. 

The  Court  laid  down  strict  rules  about 
confessions,  but  turned  around  and  decided 
its  own  rules  didn't  apply  to  previous  cases. 

This  had  the  practical  effect  of  averting 
a  general  jaU  delivery,  but  consistency  would 
have  required  the  court  to  release  hundreds 
of  convicts. 

In  applying  Its  "one-man-one-vote"  de- 
cree, the  court  virtually  ousted  legislatures 
in  many  states,  even  overrode  constitutions 
recently  approved  by  state  voters.  Yet  in  the 
litigation  over  Georgia's  governorship,  the 
Court  held  there  was  nothing  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  "which  dictates  the  method  a 
state  must  use  to  select  Its  governor." 

Many  of  the  states  patterned  their  legis- 
latures after  Congress,  where  each  state  is 
entitled  to  two  Senators  and  at  least  one 
House  member  regardless  of  population.  But 
In  batting  down  the  state  systems  the  Court 
simply  said  Congress  was  different. 

This  Court  has  been  not  merely  Interpret- 
ing and  clarifying  law — it  has  been  writing 
it. 

The  first  to  say  so  have  been  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  the  divided  Court.  Just  this 
week  Justice  Black,  dissenting  from  the  rul- 
ing wiping  out  New  York's  wiretap  law,  ac- 
cused the  majority  of  usurping  the  poUcy- 
making  power  of  Congress,  and  writing  into 
the  Constitution  "words  the  Court  believes 
the  framers  should  have  used  but  did  not." 
Last  week  Justice  Harlan  flatly  accused  the 
majority  of  "amending  the  Constitution." 

"Nothing  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution," he  said  in  an  earUer  dissent, 
"squares  with  the  heavy-handed,  one-sided 
action"  taken  by  the  majority. 

"The  composition  of  the  court,"  the  late 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  said,  "de- 
cisively affects  Its  decisions  In  the  application 
of  Constitutional  provisions." 

The  so-called  "Warren  Court"  has  made 
those  works  gospel. 

Now  Justice  Clark,  frequently  a  "swing 
man"  In  close  decisions,  has  departed.  Thur- 
good Marshall  will  not  be  tested  for  months. 
But  the  altered  "composition  of  the  Court" 
again  wlU  be  decisive — in  what  direction  no 
man  now  could  say.  Only  history  will  tell 
whether  the  new  man  Is  a  lawmaker  or  a 
jurist. 

Da.  King's  Ookviction 

TiM  Supreme  Court's  majority  opinion 
affirming  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  seven  other  ministers  for  con- 
tempt of  court  after  they  had  deliberately 
violated  an  Injunction  issued  by  a  Birming- 
ham Judge  In  1963  rests  upon  what  strikes 
us  as  a  sound  legal  doctrine. 

Speaking  for  the  court  Justice  Stewart 
said:  "The  rule  of  law  that  Alabama  fol- 
lowed in  this  case  reflects  a  belief  that  In 
the  fair  adminlstraUon  of  justice  no  man 
can  be  judge  In  his  own  case,  however  ex- 
alted his  station,  however  righteous  his 
motives  and  irrespective  of  his  race,  color, 
poUtics  or  religion.  This  court  cannot  hold 
that  (Dr.  King  and  the  others)  were  consti- 
tutionally free  to  Ignore  aU  the  procedures 
of  the  law  and  carry  their  battle  to  the 
streets.  .  .  .  Respect  for  judicial  process  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  oif 
law  which  alone  can  give  abiding  meaning  to 
consUtutlonal  freedom." 

Justice  Stewart  was  joined  In  this  by 
Justices  Black,  Harlan,  White  and  Clark,  who 
baa  now  stepped  down  from  the  bench.  The 
dissenters  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
JusUces  Brennan,  Douglas  and  Fortas. 

In  three  opinions  they  bitterly  attacked 
the  majority  holding.  The  details  cannot  be 
spelled  out  in  this  space.  But  the  essence  of 
the  dissents  was  that  the  majority  by  affirm- 
ing the  convictions  for  violating  the  injunc- 
tion, had  In  effect  closed  the  door  to  a  chal- 
lenge of  a  "patently"  unconstitutional  Birm- 


ingham ordinance  regulating  parades  and 
street  demonstrations.  The  majority,  of 
course,  thought  otherwise.  They  said  the 
defendants  should  have  challenged  the  le- 
gality of  the  Injunction  before  willfully 
defying  It. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  principle 
announced  by  the  majority  would  be  con- 
trolling In  the  future.  But  this  would  be  a 
very  dubious  assimiptlon  In  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident's nomlnaUon  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
replace  Justice  Clark.  When  a  suitable  case 
comes  along  after  the  SoUcltor  General  takes 
his  seat  on  the  court,  there  is  a  hlgb  prob- 
ability that  the  holding  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
King  will  be  overruled  by  a  new  6  to  4 
decision. 

It's  Jdst  Wondebtol  and  ExcrrxNc — We'rk 

Nor  OvKK  TBx  Hn.T,  Trr 

(By  WauhUlau  La  Hay) 

"We're  in  a  state  of  confusion  here  at 
home,"  said  Cecelia  "Cissy"  MarshaU,  wife  of 
Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall,  after 
his  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
was  announced  at  the  White  House  yester- 
day. 

The  HawaUan-born  wife  of  the  first  Negro 
to  be  appointed  to  the  highest  Bench  was 
speaking  from  the  MarshaU  home. 

"We're  not  over  the  hill  yet,  you  know." 
she  cautioned  in  her  soft  voice  that  stUl 
has  a  trace  of  Island  accent.  "His  appoint- 
ment hasn't  been  confirmed." 

One  of  the  first  persons  "Cissy"  Marshall 
called  was  Mrs.  Alice  Stovall  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  StovaU  was  the  MarshaU's  secretary  dur- 
ing his  years  as  chief  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Mrs.  Marshall  gave  her  a  list  of  close 
friends  to  call  with  the  big  news. 

"They — and  I  mean  the  Preeldent — picked 
a  tremendous  person  in  Mr.  MarshaU,"  Mrs. 
Stovall  said.  "And  Mr.  Marshall  picked  a  tre- 
mendous person  when  he  married  Cissy,"  she 
added. 

KIT  IN   NKW   TOKK 

They  met  at  NAACP  headquarters  In  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Marshall's  first  wife,  Vivien 
"Buster"  Burey,  whom  he  married  In  1939, 
died  in  1956. 

Months  after  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall started  noticing  the  pretty  little  secre- 
tary of  a  co-worker  at  NAACP  headquarters. 

"That's  Cecelia  Suyat,"  he  was  told.  She 
was  bom  in  HawaU  of  PtUUpplne  parents. 
After  attending  business  school  In  HawaU 
she  had  come  to  New  York  to  seek  her  for- 
tune. An  agency  sent  her  to  the  NAACP  and 
there  she  made  a  name  for  herself  as  a  seri- 
ous worker  and  what  Mrs.  StovaU  caUed  "a 
really  excellent  secretary." 

They  were  married  almost  a  year  after  the 
first  Mrs.  Marshall's  death.  Mr.  Marshall  laid 
down  the  law.  His  wife  was  to  quit  work  and 
concentrate  on  just  being  married.  She  gave 
up  her  job  gladly,  but  on  a  few  occasions  has 
done  some  secretarial  work  for  her  husband. 

They  Uved  in  New  York  after  their  mar- 
riage. In  1961,  Mr.  BfarshaU  was  named  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  second  circtdt  (headquarter- 
ing In  New  Ywk) ,  the  first  Negro  to  join  the 
U.S.  Appeals  Bench. 

Then,  In  1965.  President  Johnson  named 
bim  Solicitor  General  of  the  U.S.  When  thelr 
Bons,  Thurgood  Jr.,  who  wlU  soon  be  11,  and 
John,  9,  were  otrt  of  school,  "Cissy"  brought 
them  here.  The  famUy  now  Uves  In  a  com- 
fortable townhouse  not  far  from  Capitol  HIU. 

TOOBUBT 

Mr.  Marshall  has  been  too  busy  for  much 
socializing,  but  occaslonaUy  he  escorts  his 
wife  to  a  party.  She's  quite  short,  with  dark 
brown  hair  and  bright,  snapping  black  eyas. 
Her  taste  In  dothea  Is  ratbo-  conservative, 
but  smart. 

The  wife  of  one  of  MarshaU's  asBOciatea 
said,  "We  dont  see  them  too  often  at  parties, 
but  I  must  say  I've  always  been  voy  much 
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Impre—ed  with  Cecelia.  She's  so  pretty  and 
•ucb  a  warm,  outgoliig  person.  And  shels  as 
smart  as  a  whip." 

Mrs.  ICarshall  deTOtes  most  of  her  time 
to  her  home  and  her  family.  Both  the  Mar- 
shalla  like  to  cook  and  concoct  fancy  dishes. 

nielr  sons  share  their  parents'  passion  for 
bowling.  "Cmy"  Is  a  crack  bowler  and  beats 
them  all,  but  the  boya  are  edging  up  on  her. 

Yesterday,  however,  "Cissy"  Marshall  bad 
her  work  cat  out  for  her — answering  all  the 
ccmgratnlatory  wires  and  telephone  calls  and 
visits  from  friends. 

"I've  hardly  been  otr  the  telephone  since 
Ihurgood  called  me  from  the  White  House," 
ahe  said.  "It's  bo  exciting.  It's  Just  won- 
derful I" 


CRISIS  IN  WORIiD  STRATEGY:  IN- 
TIMIDATION OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON EXE>OSED 

Mr.  PRYCMR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tionlsiana  [Mr.  Rasick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  current  crisis  in  world 
strategy  in  the  Rwoso  of  June  14,  1967, 
at  page  15863,  I  (jaoted  the  immortal 
1951  address  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress. 
Its  main  points  are  Just  as  ai^Ucable  to- 
day in  Vietnam  as  they  were  as  regards 
Korea.  Thus,  I  have  read  with  interest 
and  astonishment  an  article  by  a  col- 
umnist of  the  Washington  Post,  Marquis 
ChUds,  in  the  May  29,  1967,  issue  of  that 
newspaper  on  "The  Viet  Nam  War:  Will 
China  Enter?" 

In  this  article  I  find,  in  slightly  modi- 
fled  form,  the  Wake  Island  Conference 
caliunnlous  falsehood  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  misled  President  Truman  as  to 
the  possible  intervention  by  Red  China 
In  Korea,  which  author  Chllds  cleverly 
strenes  by  quoting  a  relatively  unknown 
writer's  descriptlmi  of  MacArthur's  ad- 
ranoe  to  the  Yaln  as  "one  of  the  most 
egreglously  wrong  strategic  intelligence 
estimates  in  history." 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
criticism,  I  liave  looked  into  the  matter 
and  my  search  has  been  rewarding.  The 
essentia  la  are  set  forth  in  Gen.  MacAr- 
thur's Reminiscences — ^McOraw-HlIl, 
1964 — a  "Commimlcation"  from  MaJ. 
Gen.  C.  A.  Wlllougbby  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  9,  1964.  and  an  article  by 
John  Chamberlain  in  that  paper  oa  April 
7.  1967.  In  view  of  the  completeness  of 
the  record  It  Is  dilBcult  to  understand 
why  the  Post  permitted  the  pubtteation 
of  the  ChUds*  article  without  corrective 
editorial  comment. 

The  facts  about  the  Wake  Island  epi- 
sode are — 

First,  that  near  the  end  of  that  con- 
ference the  possibility  of  Chinese  inter- 
vention came  up  In  a  casual  manner. 

Second,  that  Uie  consensus  of  those 
jtresent  was  that  Red  China  had  no  in- 
tention of  intenreilng. 

Third,  that  President  Truman  a£(ked 
General  MacArthur  for  his  views. 

Fourth,  that  the  general  replied  that 
the  answer  could  only  be  "speculative." 


that  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  re- 
ported any  evidence  of  intent  by  Pelping 
to  intervene  with  major  forces,  but  his 
own  intelligence  had  reported  heavy  con- 
centrations of  Red  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
near  the  Yalu,  and  that  his  "own  mili- 
tary estimate  was  that  with  our  largely 
unopposed  air  forces,  with  their  poten- 
tial capable  of  destroying,  at  will,  bases 
of  attack  and  lines  of  supply  north  as 
well  as  south  of  the  Yalu,  no  Chinese 
commander  would  hasard  the  commit- 
ment of  large  forces  upon  the  devastated 
Korean  Peninsula." — MacArthur,  "Rem- 
iniscences," page  362. 

Fifth,  that  there  was  no  disagreement 
from  anyone  present  as  to  what  Mac- 
Arthur  had  stated. 

The  picture  drawn  In  the  Childs'  arti- 
cle that  the  President  tad  to  go  to  Wake 
Island  to  obtain  strategic  Information  on 
Red  China's  moves  and  potential  Is  false. 
That  information  was  available  in  Wash- 
ington in  minute  detail  in  daily  intel- 
ligence summaries  and  required  no  con- 
firmation at  Wake  Island  or  any  other 
place.  Conversely,  General  MacArthur 
did  not  need  to  make  declarations  that 
have  since  become  the  basis  for  articles 
such  as  that  by  Marquis  Childs.  Mac- 
Arthur's  own  intelligence  traced  the 
progressive  moving  and  massing  of 
Ciiinese  armies  from  the  interior  to  the 
Korean  border.  His  staff  in  Tokyo  located 
33  divisions  on  the  Yalu  at  the  time  of 
the  Wake  Island  casual  conversations. 
President  Truman  went  to  Wake  Island 
surely  not  for  information  that  was  al- 
ready available  to  him  in  Washington 
but  for  political  effect  and  MacArthur's 
advance  to  the  Yalu  was  on  direct  or- 
ders of  the  United  Nations. — See  state- 
ment by  General  Wllloughby  quoted 
later. 

Many  years  later,  when  writing  at>out 
tills  angle  of  the  Wake  Island  conference, 
General  MacArthur  stated  that  it  was 
"completely  misrepresented  to  the  pub- 
lic through  an  tdleged  but  spurious  re- 
port in  an  effort  to  pervert  the  position 
taken  by  him,"  and  that  it  was  done  by 
"an  ingoiiousiy  fostered  implication  that 
he  liad  flatly  and  unequivocally  pre- 
dicted tiiat  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  Chinese  Communists  enter  the  Ko- 
rean war."  He  described  this  as  "pre- 
varication." 

Despite  the  glaring  distortions  of  his- 
tory in  the  Childs  article,  its  author  does 
perform  one  useful  purpose:  the  identi- 
fication of  some  of  ihose  responsible  for 
opposing  MacArthiu-'s  plan  to  end  the 
Korean  war.  They  were  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Dean  Rusk,  Special  Adviser  W.  Averell 
Harrlman,  William  P.  Bimdy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson.  These  same  in- 
dividuals are  influential  in  foreign  policy 
making  today  and  some  of  them  are  ob- 
viously trying  to  frighten  President 
Johnson  and  thus  to  prevent  him  from 
allowing  our  forces  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  shortest  time  with  the  least 
cost  in  lives  and  treasure  by  applying 
every  available  means  for  victory.  What 
these  "strategists"  are  actually  doing  is 
Inlaying  Into  the  hands  of  the  interna- 


tional Communist  forces  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  them. 

Although  General  MacArthur  did  sense 
that  a  "curious  and  sinister  change" 
was  taking  place  in  Washington  aimed 
at  "temporizing  rather  than  winning" 
the  war,  he  did  not  then  know  that  our 
forces  would  be  prevented  by  elements 
in  our  own  Government  from  bombing 
Red  Chinese  sanctuaries  in  Manchuria, 
from  using  the  forces  of  free  China  on 
Formosa,  from  intensifying  the  economic 
blockade  of  Red  China,  and  from  estab- 
lishing a  naval  blockade  of  the  China 
coast. 

Fortunately,  as  previously  indicated, 
others  have  written  on  this  particular 
episode:  Major  General  Willoughby, 
who  was  MacArthur's  Chief  of  Intelli- 
gence, was  in  dally  touch  from  Korea 
with  both  MacArthur  and  Washington; 
and  John  Chamberlain,  who  Is  an  objec- 
tive and  forthright  writer  and  coauthor 
with  General  Willoughby  of  "MacArthur 
1941-1951"— McGraw-Hill,  1954.  The 
facts  in  their  articles  previously  cited 
refute  with  devastating  completeness  the 
allegations  in  the  Marquis  Childs  article 
under  discussion  and  expose  the  utterly 
false  and  malicious  accusation  that 
MacArthur  had  misled  President  Tru- 
man. 

Because  the  use  of  this  particular 
accusation  has  I>ecome  a  habit  among 
certain  publicists  and  because  it  is  still 
being  used  as  a  propaganda  lever  against 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  utterly 
ignoring  the  refutations  involved,  I 
quote  the  three  cited  writings  as  parts  of 
my  remarks  and  commend  them  for 
study  by  all  who  seek  the  truth. 

The  indicated  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7,  1967] 

Thet  CowTiwug  To  ISjavsT  MacAktituk 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  a  canard  is  repeated  often  enough.  It 
becomes  history.  And  then  it  is  used  to  pre- 
vent clear  thinking  about  history  that  is  still 
to  come. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening  in  the 
case  of  the  lie  that  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
led  President  Harry  Truman  astray  at  their 
Wake  Island  conference  by  assuring  him  that 
"he  could  march  to  the  Yalu  and  not  a 
single  Chinese  soldier  would  enter  Korea." 

The  Wake  Island  canard  is  stUl  being 
trotted  out  to  scare  Lyndon  Johnson  Into 
treading  Ughtly  in  Vietnam.  The  worst  thing 
•bout  using  MacArthur's  alleged  "mistake" 
about  Korea  to  prejudice  our  contemporary 
Vietnam  planning  is  that  it  encourages  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  keep  the  war  going  while  thou- 
sands continue  to  die. 

I've  been  over  this  many  times  with  Mac- 
Arthur's  Chief  of  IntelUgence,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Willoughby,  wboee  papers  mclude 
some  quick  staff  notes  covering  what  hap- 
pened at  Wake  Island.  ItlacArthur  was  indeed 
asked  about  the  chance  of  Red  China's  inter- 
vention if  we  were  to  move  north  to  tbe 
Talu.  What  be  gave  Mr.  Trimian  was  a  "spec- 
ulative" answer.  He  said  his  own  local  in- 
telligence reported  heavy  Chinese  concen- 
trations near  the  Talu  border  In  Manchuria, 
but  that  a  Chinese  miUtary  commander 
would  not  dare  risk  conunitting  large  forces 
on  the  Korean  peninsula  when  we  had  the 
"atomic  potential  capable  of  destroying  at 
will  bases  of  attack  and  lines  of  supply  north 
as  well  as  south  of  the  Yalu."  (Tbe  quoU- 
tlon  is  WiUoughby's  paraphrase  of 
MacArthur.) 

Of  course,  the  Bed  Chinete  did  sUaclc, 
but  only  after  they  bad  satufled  themselves 
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that  IfacArUmr  would  not  be  permitted  to 
bomb  tbe  Yalu  bridges  or  otherwise  toncb 
the  "prlvUeged  aanctuary'*  In  Manehurt*. 
Since  MacArthur's  assurance  that  no  sane 
Red  Chinese  commander  would  ilak  his 
troops  on  the  Korean  peninsula  was  based 
on  tbe  sound  mlUtary  proposition  that  the 
American  forces  would  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  communlcatlans  over  tbe 
Talu,  it  is  certainly  stretching  things  to 
say  that  Harry  Truman  was  "misled"  by 
what  was  said  at  Wake  Island.  Mr.  Tnunan 
knew  that  mUitary  men  think  in  ^pllcable 
military  terms. 

The  Korean  "parallel"  has  no  relevance 
to  the  Vietnam  situation  unless  we  plan 
to  asatire  Mao  Tse-tung  that  even  If  the  Red 
Chinese  soldiers  march  south  we  will  not 
touch  his  atomic  plants  or  permit  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  600,000  troops  to  land  on  the 
Asian   mainland. 

Fortunately  there  Is  one  present-day 
commentator  who  doeant  fall  for  the  con- 
tinuing widespread  misuse  of  Wake  Islaixl 
history.  In  his  fascinating  autobiographical 
memoir,  "It's  All  News  to  Me,"  which  is  a 
smooth  blend  of  light  and  serious  stuff.  Bob 
Considlne  has  a  lot  to  say  about  bis  en- 
counters with  MacArthur. 

He  mentions  the  use  that  200,000  Chinese 
"volunteers"  made  of  "a  slender  raU  line, 
marshalling  yards  and  depots,  airfields  and 
maintenance  sites  which  MacArthur  had 
been  forbidden  to  bomb."  The  Implication 
that  MacArthur  lutd  bad  bis  bands  tied  is 
clear. 

MacArthur  Is  supposed  to  have  warned 
against  oommittlng  \3S.  troops  to  continen- 
tal Asia,  but  Consldlnte  shows  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  no  compunctions  about  using 
picked  U.S.  forces  In  special  mainland 
situations. 

In  a  birthday  Interview  MacArthur  told 
Considlne  that  "of  aU  the  campaigns  of  my 
life — 20  major  ones  to  be  exact — the  one  I 
felt  most  sure  at  was  the  one  I  was  deprived 
of  waging." 

The  General  then  outlined  an  ox>eration 
that  would  "have  won  the  war  In  Korea  in 
a  maximum  of  ten  days.  The  enemy's  air 
would  first  have  been  taken  out.  I  would 
have  dropped  between  30  and  60  tactical 
atomic  bombs  on  his  air  bases  and  other 
depots  in  .  .  .  Manchuria  .  .  .  Dropped  under 
cover  of  darkness,  they  would  have  destroyed 
the  enemy's  air  force  on  the  ground  ...  I 
would  then  have  called  upon  800,000  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troope,  sweetened  by  two 
U.S.  Marine  divisions.  These  would  have  been 
formed  Into  two  amphibious  farces." 

TATirttng  north  of  the  Red  Chinese,  the 
amphibians  would  have  squeezed  the  enemy 
between  themselves  and  the  U.S.  Eighth 
Army.  "The  enemy,"  so  MacArthur  told  Con- 
sidlne. "would  have  been  starved  out  within 
ten  days." 

Would  Russia  have  Intervened?  Not,  said 
MacArthur,  over  "an  endless  one-track  raU- 
road." 

If  the  Red  Chinese  had  had  any  Intima- 
tions that  MacArthur  would  be  allowed  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  would  they  have 
marched  into  Korea?  This  question,  and  not 
the  "mistake"  made  at  Wake  Island,  is  what 
should  be  pondered  in  relation  to  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1967] 

Trx  VntTMAM  Was:  Wnx  China  Bntks? 

(By  MarquU  ChUds) 

The  tune  Is  somewhat  different  but  the 
words  are  the  same.  Chloa,  It  la  being  said  by 
men  of  authority,  cannot  or  will  not  enter 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  comfortable  words 
are  strikin^y  like  the  repeated  assin-ances  of 
17  years  ago  when  the  United  States  was 
deeply  committed  In  Korea  and  preparing  to 
advance  to  tbe  Talu  River,  the  boundary 
between  Hortb  Korea  and  Ctilna.  More- 
over, certain  of  tbe  same  men  then  in  au- 


thority have  nspoaslbUltT  today  for  Asian 
poUcy. 

Secretary  of  Stats  Dsan  Rusk  was  at  that 
time  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs dlnsctly  coocsmed  with  Korea  and 
China.  William  P.  Bundy.  currently  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Far  East,  was  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  beginning  In  1961. 
Dean  Acheson,  considered  a  strong  supporter 
of  Johnson  Administration  policy  and  tioax 
time  to  time  a  friendly  counselor,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Roving  Ambassador  W.  AvereU 
Harrlman,  who  is  the  latest  to  utter  reassur- 
ing words  about  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
was  a  special  assistant  to  the  President. 

The  conviction  widely  held  then  was  that 
the  Chinese  Communists,  having  only  a  short 
time  before  driven  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Nationalists  off  the  mainland,  were  in  no 
position  to  send  a  large  force  into  Korea. 
They  were  too  busy  consolidating  their  posi- 
tion In  a  country  laid  waste  by  nearly  SO 
years  of  war. 

The  record  shows  that  what  the  Chinese 
were  saying  in  I960  closely  parallels  what 
they  say  today.  That  record  has  been  put 
together  most  Impressively  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Bamuel  B.  Orifflth,  USMC  (Ret.),  in  his  new 
book,  "The  CMnete  Peoplei  Liberation 
Army."  one  of  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations.  Translating 
Mao  Tse-tung'a  basic  work,  "On  GuerriUa 
Warfare,"  Orifflth  has  made  himself  an  au- 
thority on  China  since  his  retirement.  He 
served  In  Peking  before  World  War  EC. 

He  relates  a  conversation  in  August  of  1950 
between  the  then  Indian  Ambassador  to 
Peking,  K.  M.  Pannlkar,  and  Gen.  Nleh  Jung- 
chen,  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  Peoples 
Army.  Pannlkar  told  Nleh  that  America  had 
the  power  to  destroy  China's  indtutry  and  set 
the  country  back  at  least  half  a  century. 
Nleh  repUed: 

"We  have  calculated  aU  that  .  .  .  They 
may  even  drop  atom  bombs  on  us.  What 
then?  They  may  kill  a  few  million  people. 
Without  sacrlfloe  a  nation's  Independence 
cannot  be  upheld  .  .  .  After  all,  China  Uvee 
on  the  farms.  What  can  atom  bombs  do 
there?" 

New  Delhi  passed  tbe  warning  on  to  Wash- 
ington where  it  was  largely  discounted.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  in  command  in  Korea, 
based  the  continuing  advance  of  his  forces 
to  the  Talu  on  what  the  author  calls  "one 
of  the  most  egreglously  wrong  strategic  in- 
telligence estimates  in  history." 

Premier  Chou  En-lai  had  said  publicly 
that  If  American-United  Nations  forces 
crossed  Korea's  38th  paraUel  China  would 
come  In.  This  was  put  down  to  propaganda 
and  bluff.  Today  Chou  and  Mao  say  that  an 
Anterican  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  wiU 
bring  China  Into  the  war.  Preesure  for  that 
invasion  persifts  both  here  and  in  Saigon 
despite  assertions  by  the  highest  mUitary  and 
civilian  authority  that  It  will  not  occur.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
attack,  Mao  has  raised  the  stakes  many  times 
over,  saying  that  China  could  take  not  sev- 
eral million  but  several  hundred  million  cas- 
ualties and  BtUl  recover. 

General  Griffith  also  translated  an  ancient 
Chinese  classic  by  Sun  Tbu,  "The  Art  of  War" 
that  is  said  to  have  greatly  Influenced  Mao. 
Had  American  leaders  been  familiar  with 
the  classic  works  which  have  governed  tbe 
Chinese  conduct  of  war  they  might  not  have 
failed  into  such  a  fog  of  self-deception  aa 
In  Korea  when  the  massive  Chinese  invasion 
sent  American  eamies  reeling  with  heavy 
losses.  He  quotes  Sun  Tzu  as  fcAlows:  "All 
warfare  is  based  on  deception.  Therefore, 
when  capable,  feign  incapacity;  when  active, 
inactivity.  When  near,  make  It  appear  that 
you  are  far  away:  when  feir  away,  that  you 
are  near." 

The  drounutances  are  quite  different  in 
North  Vietnam  than  ttiey  were  in  North  Ko- 
rea, both  Btrateglc&Uy  and  psychologically,  as 
they  are  In  the  Oblna  of  1967  m  agalnat  tiie 


China  of  1960.  Yet  m  a  reeent  British  vtattor 
to  WashlngtOD  wttb  a  ioQg  bMOkground  In 
China  put  It  after  •  iMtef  stay  In  Oaatan 
tbU  spring;  "They  an  so  utterly  dMdsd  and 
dlsorgaalaed  that  they  are  capable  of  aa  act 
of  incredible  foUy."  It  would  seem  the  small- 
est part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  avoid  Inviting 
that  foUy. 


[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  May  9,   1964] 

A  ODmnnncATBOH 

(By  C.  A.  Willoughby,  Major  General,  USA 
(Ret.)) 

Recent  isolated  editorials  and  fragments 
of  daily  colmnns  tinwittlngly  perpetuate  a 
"malicious  hoax"  which  is  damaging  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  the  Eighth  VS.  Army 
and  represent  a  complete  historical  false- 
hood. 

Like  a  Wagnerian  'TjeitmotlT'  certain 
myths  are  apparently  kep't  alive,  over  tbe 
years,  in  endless  repetitions,  viz.: 

On  Intelligence:  ".  .  .  The  War  In  Korea 
demonstrated  anew  his  (MacArthvir's)  great 
talent  as  field  commander.  He  was  ill  served 
by  his  own  intelligence  forces  and  compelled 
to  conduct  a  hazardous  retreat  back  to  the 
38th  ParaUel  when  Chinese  volunteers 
poured  in  upon  the  UJJ.  Forces. . . ." 

Faulty  inteUigence,  as  alleged,  did  not  force 
the  Eighth  Army  to  retreat.  The  enormous 
build-up  of  Chinese  forces  was  known  to 
both  Washington  and  Tokyo,  from  S3  P.ed 
divisions  (1950)  to  73  Red  divisions  (1951) , 

MacArthur  prudently  retreated,  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  to  stronger  posi- 
tions, with  8  American  divisions,  to  gain 
8i>ace  to  bomb  and  delay  the  Chinese  hordes 
which  he  was  prohibited  to  do  beyond  the 
Talu. 

A  discrepancy  between  8  American  divi- 
sions, the  hard  core  of  the  UJf.  assembly, 
and  33-73  Red  divisions  Is  a  ratio  of  roughly 
1  to  4  and/or  1  to  9.  Eisenhower  (in  France) 
or  Clark  (In  Italy)  would  not  dream  of  risk- 
ing such  a  discrepancy  in  any  of  their  cam- 
paigns, and  such  adverse  ratios  are  unheard 
of  in  modem  war.  The  American  G J.  Is  very 
good  mdeed — but  he  is  no  superman. 

ON  MAC  AaTSTIR 

On  MacArthur:  ". . .  The  J.CjB.  flashed  back 
a  warning  to  MacArthur  by  Teleoon  Message 
TT  S848  Oct.  4/60:  The  potantial  eaisU  for 
Chinese  Communist  forces  to  openly  Inter- 
vene in  the  Korean  War  if  UJT.  forces  cross 
the  38th  ParaUel."  General  MacArthur  (al- 
legedly) "Ignored  the  warning  and  piubed 
on  to  the  Talu  . . ." 

The  impression  created  by  this  "Juicy 
item"  is  a  cynical  perver8l<»i  al  ffbcts.  It 
reads  as  if  MacArthur  had  crossed  ttae  88th 
Parallel  en  route  to  the  Talu,  as  a  willful, 
personal  act  when  in  fact  be  advanced  on 
UJf.  and  Defense  Department  orders. 

On  Oct.  6th,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  voted  explicit  approval  for  the 
crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel,  to  exidolt  Mac- 
Arthw'B  smashing  defeat  of  thfe  North  Ko- 
rean Communist  army.  The  U JT.  deoMon  was 
then  spelled  out  in  detailed  orden  by  tbe 
Pentagon :  ".  .  .  The  destruetlan  of  the  North 
Korean  armed  forces  ...  To  oondnot  miU- 
tary operations  North  of  the  38th  PazmUel  .  . . 
VH.  Forces  not  to  oross  the  MUichuilan  or 
V.B.SS..  borders  ...  No  non-Korean  p«»und 
forces  wUl  be  used  (m  these  areas)  . . ." 

And  then  the  cloven  hoof:  ". . .  Support  of 
your  operations  wlU  not  include  air  or  naval 
action  against  Manchuria  (we  were  at  war 
with  China!)  or  against  UJ8.8.B.  territory  (a 
red-herring,  since  we  were  not  at  war  wtth 
Russia!)  ..." 

"uxxaBt  WAXNnras** 

As  regards  "aUeged  warnings'*  etc  both 
Washington  and  Tokyo  were  in  dally  touch 
for  the  exchange  of  current  infonnation. 
Both  sides  knew  precisely  what  to  aacpect. 
Tokyo  Issued  a  "Dally  intelOgenfie  Sum- 
mary," a  eort  of  military  newspaper  tbat  was 
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diatillrated  dally  to  all  oonunandera  »nd 
Staffs.  Tbait  idmuu  tt^rty  sepexato  leporto 
Iter  montb.  In  %  limited  ^i*ce,  I  only  Ust  a 
few  oondsnaad  hlghllghta  and  leave  It  to  the 
aTorage  leader  to  draw  bla  own  ooacludona, 
vlB.: 

June  8:  Bed  Cblna  oan  deploy  consider- 
able atrengtb  to  assist  the  Red  North  Ko- 
reans. Manchurian  estimates:  115,000  regu- 
lars and  374.000  mUltla. 

July  8:  Chinese  troops  have  arrived  In 
the  Antung-Talu  area. 

Aug.  IS:  The  build-up  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  In  Manchuria  Lb  continuing. 
China  has  agreed  to  furnish  military  assist- 
ance to  North  Korea. 

Aug.  27:  High  level  meeting  In  Peking. 
Chinese  ordered  to  assist  North  Korea.  Lin 
Plao  (Fourth  Field  Army)  to  command 
Chinese  forces.  Indo-Chlna  to  be  invaded. 
Iilu  Po-Cheng  (Second  Field  Army)  to  com- 
mand (In  that  area) .  Soviet  officer  desig- 
nated to  command  combined  forces. 

Aug.  31:  Troop  movements  from  Central 
China  to  Manchuria  (considered  preliminary 
to  enter  the  Korean  theater.  Manchuria  esti- 
mates: 246,000  regulars  (an  increase)  and 
374,000  militia. 

Sept.  8:  If  success  of  the  North  Korean 
Bed  army  doubtful,  the  Fourth  Chinese 
Field  Army,  (under  General  Lin  Plao)  will 
probably  be  committed. 

Oct.  6:  All  intelligence  agencies  focus  on 
the  Talu  and  the  movements  of  Lin  Plao. 
The  triajuring  at  Antung  and  other  Talu  cross- 
ings appear  conclusive.  This  mass  comprises 
9/18  divisions  organized  In  3/9  corps. 

Oct.  14:  The  fine  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween "enemy  Intentions"  (Peking)  and 
"enemy  capabilities"  (along  the  Talu),  to  be 
ascertained  in  diplomatic  channels,  the  State 
Dept  and/or  C.I-A.,  and  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  local,  combat  intelligence.  (As  re- 
gards enemy  capabilities)  the  numerical 
troop  potential  in  Manchuria  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli: A  total  of  24  Red  divisions  are  dis- 
posed along  the  Talu,  at  crowing  points. 

Oct.  28:  Regular  Chinese  forces  In  Man- 
chiirla  now  number  316,000  (an  Increase) 
organized  into  34  divisions  and  12  corps  (Map 
A-3  att.).  The  bulk  of  these  forces  are  In 
jMSltlon  along  the  Talu  River.  They  assem- 
bled In  complete  safety  since  MacArthur's 
air  force  are  forbidden  to  cross  the  border. 
"lxakxno"  is  irom 

IxuUcatlve  of  the  implacable  hostility  of 
certain  segments  of  the  Pentagon,  certain 
private  channels  axe  "leaking"  J.CS.  mes- 
sages etc.  that  are  obviously  fragmentary 
and  out  of  context.  The  result  is  a  calculated 
distortion  of  history  viz : 

Against  the  background  of  the  Oct.  14th 
Item  (enemy  Intentions)  MacArthur  Is 
quoted  (out  of  context)  as  "advistng  the 
3.0S.  against  hasty  conclusions  'that  the 
Ohtnase'  would  employ  their  ftill  potential 
military  forces"  (Nov.  4) . 

Washington  had  been  fully  "advised"  of 
the  Bed  potential  (and  for  many  weeks). 
The  point  here  is  that  the  J.CJ9.  did  nothing 
about  it.  They  did  much  worse :  They  created 
a  "sanctuary"  along  the  Talu,  permitting  33 
Bed  dlvlBtons  to  leisurely  pitch  their  tents 
along  the  river,  from  August  to  November. 

On  Nov.  6th.  within  34  hours,  MacArth\ir 
ordared  the  bombing  of  the  Talu  bridges 
(under  technical  restrictions),  but  true  to 
foam,  the  J.CJB.  are  reported  "as  not  under- 
standing this  action"  etc.  Tbey  thus  ma- 
neuvered MacArthur  Into  a  strategic  "Im- 
paaae":  His  eight  (8)  battered  divisions 
were  to  take  on  3-  to  9-tlmee  the  number  of 
Red  divisions,  evidently  hoping  for  a  tac- 
tical miracle.  They  did  not  place  any  such 
burden  on  Elsenhower  In  France,  Oermany 
or  Italy. 

General  Collins  was  dispatched  to  Tokyo — 
to  Invearttgate — as  if  Washington  had  not 
been  aware,  for  months,  the  Chinese  In  Man- 
churia. 


COICMXNT    BT   COUJMB 

Collins  Is  reported  as  commenting  "on 
MacArthur's  emotional  state."  He  could  have 
done  something  infinitely  more  constructive : 
He  could  have  drawn  certain  Inescapable 
strategic  conclusions  and  passed  them  on  to 
his  coconspirators  in  Washington,  viz.: 

1.  That  Red  China  Was  at  war  with  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  discrepancy  in  divisional  totals  ( 1-3 
and  soon  1-9)  placed  an  Intolerable  and 
risky  burden  on  the  American  forces. 

3.  No  such  discrepancies  were  permitted 
In  the  European  Theater. 

4.  The  employment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces. 

6.  All-out  aerial  bombing  against  Man- 
churian bases. 

6.  Ihls  would  have  certainly  slowed  down 
the  Chinese  hordes. 

7.  All-out  U.S.  carrier  strikes  against  the 
flanks  of  the  Chinese,  from  Antung  to 
Shanghai. 

8.  Once  a  full-scale  war  starts,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 


THE   CREDIT   UNION    ASSOCIATION 
PRAISES  CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  known  tint  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patkan]  is  "Mr.  Credit 
Union"  on  Capitol  Hill.  Through  the 
years,  he  has  sponaored  every  major 
piece  of  Federal  credit  union  legislation 
and  has  constantly  promoted  the  use  of 
credit  unions  ttiroughout  the  world. 

No  one  has  been  more  fully  aware  of 
the  job  performed  by  Chairman  Patman, 
not  only  in  the  credit  union  field  but  in 
all  monetary  matters,  than  CUNA  Inter- 
national, the  worldwide  credit  union  as- 
sociation. 

This  month  the  277-member  board  of 
directors  of  CUNA  International  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  praising 
Chairman  Patman  tor  his  work  on  be- 
half of  his  State  and  Nation  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
38  years.  I  am  honored  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  in  my  remarks,  as  a 
small  tribute  to  a  great  American : 

Rkpbxszntativz  Wbigkt  Patman   Rxsolttton 

Whereas,  Representative  Wright  Patnxan 
of  Texas  has  faithfully  and  diligently  served 
his  state  and  nation  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  for  over  38  years, 
and 

Whereas,  Representative  Patman  through- 
out his  congressional  career  has  consistently 
fought  against  high  Interest  rates  and  restric- 
tive credit  policies  In  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public,  and 

Whereas,  Representative  Patman  has  dis- 
played a  keen  personal  Interest  In  the  finan- 
cial welfare  of  Armed  Forces  personnel  of 
the  United  States  and  their  dependents,  by 
exposing  fraudulent  credit  practices  of  vm- 
scrupulous  operators,  and  by  initiating  action 
to  make  available  to  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  the  services  at  credit  unions  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  and 

Whereas,  Representative  Patman  fathered 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  by  originally 
introducing  such  leglslaitlon  In  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatlves  In  19S4.  and 


Whereas,  Representative  Patman  has  con- 
tinuously tendered  his  energies  and  mterests 
to  the  credit  union  movement  in  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  Representative  Patman  has  won 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  credit  union 
leaders  and  members  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  by  his  support  of  and 
devotion  to  credit  union  philosophy  and  pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas,  Representative  Patman  Journeyed 
to  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national in  Dallas,  Texas,  once  again  to  in- 
spire and  Inform  the  leaders  of  the  credit 
union  movement. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  CUNA  International  do  here- 
by place  on  record  their  highest  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  for  his  unfailing  devo- 
tion, sincere  dedication,  and  Invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  credit  union  movement,  and 

Be  it  fiu-ther  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Representative  Wrlgbt 
Patman  and  to  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS 
BANK  LOTTERY  BAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
Aricsmsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
13  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in- 
cludes an  editorial  denouncing  the  use 
of  New  York  banks  as  ticket  sales  agen- 
cies for  the  New  York  State  lottery. 

The  editorial  in  effect  supports  HB,. 
10595,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
which  would  prohibit  federally  insured 
financial  institutions  from  engaging  in 
gambling  activities,  such  as  selling  lot- 
tery tickets. 

Tills  legislation  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Banking  and  C^irrency 
Committee  and  before  Icmg  should  reacii 
the  House  floor  for  debate.  H.R.  10595 
does  not  question  the  right  of  New  York 
State  to  hold  a  lottery,  nor  does  it  even 
go  into  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
such  a  lottery,  but  what  It  does  do  is 
make  it  clear  that  the  selling  of  lottery 
tickets  is  not  In  the  traditional  or  legal 
sense  in  the  business  of  banking. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  pre- 
sents a  clear  picture  as  to  why  banks 
should  not  engage  in  lottery  selling  ac- 
tivities. I  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jovimal, 

June  13,  1067] 

Mx.  Patman  Is  Right 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  has  persuaded  bis 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  pass  a 
bill  prohibiting  banks  from  selUng  lottery 
tickets,  which  many  of  those  in  New  Tork 
State  have  recently  started  to  do.  It  seems  to 
us  he  has  a  point. 

The  fault  of  the  matter,  we  grant,  does  not 
Ue  fundamentally  with  the  banks.  Since  New 
Tork  needed  an  outlet  for  Its  new  lottery 
scheme,  it  pretty  much  painted  selUng  the 
tickets  as  the  banks'  patriotic  duty.  The  sales 
Involve  a  commission  for  expenses  and  will 
create  a  certain  amount  of  promotional  traf- 
fic, so  few  banks  have  resisted. 
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Tet  despite  Its  espousal  by  the  state,  gam- 
bling remains  a  tainted  affair.  Historically 
It  has  never  been  far  from  scandal,  a  situa- 
tion which  state  management  may  or  may 
not  change  In  the  long  run.  Even  without 
fraud  and  cheating,  moreover,  it  remains 
suspect.  Those  who  do  not  question  Its  mo- 
rality still  must  recognize  it  has  a  consider- 
able aura  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

A  few  banks,  notably  Franklin  National 
Baink  on  Long  Island,  have  refused  to  seU 
the  tickets.  They  seem  to  reason  that  if 
banks  cannot  offer  Integrity,  they  have  little 
else  to  sell.  So  they  soundly  seek  to  avoid 
any  activity  which  carries  even  a  sniff  of 
taint. 

If  the  rest  of  New  Tork's  banks  cannot 
figure  this  out  for  themselves,  we  suppose 
It's  up  to  Wright  Patman  to  tell  them. 


HATCH  ACT  REVIEW 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsxn]  may  extend  ills 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OL8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  89th  Congress  created  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  what  has 
been  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch  Act, 
the  Federal  law  vciiich  limits  pollticca 
activity  by  most  Federal  workers  and 
those  State  employees  woiidng  on  fed- 
erally financed  projects. 

The  AFL-CIO  takes  the  position  that 
the  broad  bans  of  the  Hatch  Act  that 
may  have  been  necessary  decades  ago 
are  today  outmoded,  misunderstood,  and 
misinterpreted.  According  to  Thomas  E. 
Harris,  associate  general  counsel  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  law  needs  to  be  clarified 
and  made  less  restrictive,  »o  that  more 
Federal  and  State  employees  may  be 
able  to  take  part  in  responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Harris  was  interviewed  on  tills 
subject  on  the  AFL-CIO  public  service 
program.  Labor  News  Conference,  heard 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  So 
that  we  may  all  be  familiar  with  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  I  Insert,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  text  of  tlie  program  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Flakkxbt.  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  anotber  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  representa- 
tive and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  To- 
day's guest  is  Thomas  E.  Harris,  Associate 
General  Counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Last  year.  Congress  created  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  study  the  federal  laws  limiting 
partisan  poltUcal  acUvlty  by  most  federal 
workers  and  many  state  employees  working 
on  federally  financed  proJecU.  Last  week,  Mr. 
Harris  appeared  before  that  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  /-FL-CIO.  Here  to  question  him 
about  his  testimony  and  the  views  of  orga- 
nized labor  regarding  pollUcal  activity  of 
government  penoimel  are  John  Cramer, 
federal  employee  news  columnist  for  the 
Washington  DaUy  News  and  other  news- 
papers, and  Mike  Causey,  govertmient  em- 
ployment reporter  for  the  Washington  Post. 
Tour  moderater,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Cramer,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Chamkr.  Mr.  Harris,  to  give  our  listeners  tl-e 
background,  I  wonder  If  you  first  woxild  ex- 


plain Jxist  precisely  What  the  Hatch  Act  is, 
and  what  it  attempts  to  aecompllsli? 

Hauib.  Hie  Hatch  Act  Is  a  federal  statute 
enacted  in  1939  and  extended  in  1940.  It  was 
enacted,  primarily,  as  a  result  of  certain 
scandals  In  connection  with  the  former 
WPA — ^the   Works   Progress   Administration. 

There  were  revelations  In  thoee  days  that 
some  of  the  WPA  supervisors  had  pressured 
beneficiaries  of  the  program  to  make  political 
contributions.  There  were  some  criminal 
prosecutions.  As  a  result.  Congress  enacted  a 
broad  statue  meant  to  stop  any  such  abuses 
In  the  future. 

The  statute  has  two  rather  different  types 
of  provisions.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  a  government  employee  may  not  use 
his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  affect  the  results  of  an 
elecUon.  Nobody,  I  think.  quesUons  the  de- 
sirability of  that  provision. 

In  the  second  place,  it  provides  that  a 
government  employee  may  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns.  It  is  the  second  half  of  this  pro- 
vision which  is  under  reconsideration  today. 

In  general,  the  statute  appUes  to  aU  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  except  the  very  top-level 
employees— Cabinet  and  sub-Cabmet  level— 
those  who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
White  House  staff. 

Now,  as  to  state  and  local  employees,  it 
applies  to  all  employees  whose  principal  em- 
ployment is  connected  with  an  activity  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal  loans 
or  grants. 

Flantthit.  How  many  people  are  covered 
by  the  Hatch  Act — precluded  from  political 
activities? 

Habris.  There  are  about  2V4  million  federal 
employees,  according  to  estimates.  There  Is 
no  exact  way  of  knowing  what  nunit>er  of 
state  and  local  employees  are  covered,  though 
It  is  obvious  that  the  number  Is  growing 
rapidly — both  because  state  and  local  em- 
ployment has  been  Increasing  very  fast,  and 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  federal  loans 
and  grants  to  states  and  municipalities. 

Caustt.  Mr.  Harris,  who  wants  to  change 
the  Hatch  Act — and  why? 

Haaaa.  I  would  say  that  the  federal  em- 
ployees and  their  unions,  and  also  state  and 
local  employees  represented  by  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO.  are  Interested  In  getting  some  liberali- 
zation. 

Now,  as  to  how  the  employees  themselves 
feel,  their  unions,  Mr.  Causey,  have  con- 
ducted surveys  over  the  years  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  bulk  of  the  employees  want 
some  Uberallzstlon.  Congressman  Joel  Broy- 
hlll.  (R-Va.) ,  testifying  the  other  day  before 
the  Commission — you  know,  he's  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  lOth  District  of  Virginia, 
which  has  the  largest  number  of  federal 
employees  of  any  Congressional  District  In 
the  country — stated  that  he  has  polled  his 
constituents  numerous  times  on  this  matter 
and  found  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire 
for  change  In  the  Act — though  not  equally 
general  agreement  on  what  the  changes 
should  be. 

But  In  general,  federal  employees  seem  to 
want  two  things:  first,  they  want  to  retain 
the  provisions  which  protect  them  against 
being  pressured  by  their  superiors  in  the 
service  to  engage  in  any  particular  political 
activity  or  to  make  political  contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  would  Uke  a 
greater  freedom.  I  think,  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity  of  their  own  choice  and  of  their 
own  volition. 

Plankert.  This  doesn't  include  thoee  who 
work  in  the  offices  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators— the  staff  people? 

Harris.  It  does  not. 

Flannert.  In  other  words,  they  are  able 
to  work  poUtically  for  those  who  employ 
them? 


Haskib.  They  are  Indeed.  And  the  same 
thing  Is  true  of  ttie  White  Bouse  staff,  the 
very  top  level  Cabinet  officers,  sub-Cabinet 
officers.  Assistant  Secretaries  and  so  on.  They 
are,  however,  subject  to  various  criminal 
prohibitions,  as  to  using  their  official  posi- 
tion to  pressure  people  to  make  contribu- 
tions or  to  be  politically  active.  That  pro- 
tective part  of  the  statute  does  apply  to 
them. 

FLANNiaT.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Crakek.  Mr.  Harris,  what  is  the  particular 
Interest  to  the  AFL-CIO  in  having  the  Hatch 
Act  changed? 

Harris.  The  unions  which  are  aflUlated 
with  the  AFL-CIO  have  perhaps  a  mmion  to 
a  million  and  a  half  members  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Act.  So  that  gives  us  a  very  di- 
rect Interest  on  their  behalf.  In  looking  for 
some  liberalization. 

Tou  see,  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  to  bar 
from  poUtical  activity — In  the  language  of 
the  statute — a  fairly  substantial  and  ever- 
growing part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States — nearly  all  federal  employees,  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  state  and  local 
employees. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  which  is  made 
of  political  life  in  this  country  is  the  failure 
of  participation  of  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
1  think  the  number  vrtio  vote — who  are  po- 
Utically active — is  probably  smaUer  in  the 
United  States  than  In  any  other  democracy. 
That  being  so,  we  think  that  it  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  bar  from  political  activity  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population — a  part  of 
the  population  which  you  must  think  would 
more  naturally  be  politically  active — unless 
and  except  there  is  some  overwhelming  need 
to  do  it. 

Now,  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  some  27 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  conception — 
the  constitutional  conception — very  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  government  employment 
was  a  privilege — that  government  employees 
had  no  constitutional  rights — no  rights 
under  the  First  Amendment — no  rights  to 
engage  in  political  activity. 

E^ven  then  It  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  vote  of  only  4  to  3.  Two  of  the 
Justices  who  were  on  the  Court  then  and 
voted  to  strike  It  down  as  unconstitutional, 
are  still  there.  There  Is  every  likelihood,  in 
view  of  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  the  law  as  it  stands  now 
is  unconstitutional. 

Flanttkrt.  Tou  mentioned  union  members 
who  are  also  federal  employees,  Mr.  ELarris. 
Isn't  It  true  that  often  they  are  restricted  in 
some   activities,   even   within   their   unions? 

Harris.  That  is  true.  The  application  of 
the  Hatch  Act  to  activities  inside  unions 
presents  some  puzzling  questions  on  which 
there  are  no  clear  answers  at  the  present 
time.  But,  while  that  is  of  some  special  in- 
terest to  us,  it  is  not  one  of  the  broader 
concerns  under  the  Act. 

Let  me  give  you  one  lUustratlon.  The  Hatch 
Act.  at  the  present  time,  for  Instance,  bars, 
say,  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which 
Is  a  government-owned  railroad,  from  run- 
ning for  federal  office.  Now,  why  in  the  world 
shouldn't  a  brakeman  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
nm  for  Congress  or  the  Senate,  if  he  can? 
Is  anyone  going  to  think  that  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  is  biased  and  prejudiced — 
that  he  has  a  political  angle  on  how  he  stops 
the   trains — because  he   rtms  for  office? 

We  were  shocked  at  the  proposals  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  made  to  the  Commission 
considering  revision  of  the  Hatch  Act.  It 
seems  to  be — as  government  agencies  tend  to 
do — reaching  for  ever  greater  authority.  It 
seems  to  have  given  no  consideration  what- 
ever to  the  interests  of  federal  employees  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  their  right  to  state 
their  ideas  on  political  subjects — and  their 
rights  to  be  poUtically  active. 

Now  m  a  lot  of  other  countries,  such  as 
Canada,  when  they  first  established  dvll  serv- 
ice systems,  they  had  very  broad  bans  on 
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political  activity  of  civil  servants .  But  as  the 
yean  have  passed — as  the  civil  service  has 
coma  to  be  generally  accepted — in  most  other 
western  coiintrles  there  has  been  a  realiza- 
tion that  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  emas- 
culate government  employees  politically  in 
order  to  protect  the  civil  service. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  for  example,  a  new  law 
was  passed  in  1963.  Now,  iinder  this  law,  all 
blue  collar  employees  and  all  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  white  coUar  civil  service  are 
exempt  from  any  restraints  cm  political  ac- 
tivity. They  can  even  run  for  the  Hotise  of 
Commons.  Of  course,  while  running,  they 
have  to  take  a  leave  of  absence — but  the  gov- 
ernment is  required  to  give  it  to  them.  If 
they  are  elected,  they  have  to  resign.  If  they 
are  defeated,  they  can  go  back  to  work  aa  a 
postal  clerk,  or  whatever  work  they  do. 

Now,  what  earthly  reason  Is  there  why 
postal  clerks,  or,  say,  forest  rangers,  should 
be  barred  from  political  activity?  We  can  see 
some  reason  for  barring  some  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  service  from  activity  on 
the  federal  scene.  The  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  affect  and  Implement  policy.  For 
example,  if  you  have,  say,  the  administrator 
of  the  federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  run 
for  offlce  on  a  party  ticket,  people  subject 
to  the  Act  might  thereafter  think  he  was 
biased  or  prejudiced  one  way  or  the  other. 
That  could  lead  to  demands  for  his  replace- 
ment, in  the  event  of  a  change  In  adminis- 
tration. 

To  protect  these  employees  who  are  con- 
cerned with  administering  policy,  we  would 
retain  some  of  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on 
their  political  activity.  However,  we  see  no 
earthly  Justification  for  preserving  it  for  the 
great  bulk  of  federal  employees,  whose  Job 
performance  doesn't  involve  any  sort  of 
political  discretion  whatever. 

Now,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  doesn't 
see  it  that  way.  The  other  day,  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, proposed  extending  the  Act.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  an  exemption  for  em- 
ployees of  educational  institutions — those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — the  school  systems 
aided  by  the  federal  government.  Thoee  who 
would  otherwise  be  covered,  enjoy  a  specific 
exemption  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Macy  proposed  that  this  exemption  be 
preserved  for  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, but  that  otber  scbool  system  em- 
ployees— such  as  Janitors  and  custodial  em- 
ployeeo — be  brought  within  the  ban  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

That  strikes  us  as  absurd  and  backward- 
looking.  Why  in  the  world  should  a  school 
Janitor  be  forbidden  to  run  for  political 
office?  If  there  Is  any  rational  ground  for  dis- 
tinction, it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  the 
other  way— that  a  teacher  may  prejudice  his 
position  in  the  community  If  he  runs  for 
office.  At  least  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  he 
will  Irritate  some  parents.  I,  myself,  would 
certainly  let  the  teachers  run  for  office.  I 
can't  see  any  conceivable  basis  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  saying  that  the  Act 
ought  to  be  extended  to  cover  school  Janitors, 
except  the  normal  urge  of  bureaucracy  to 
extend  Its  power  ever  further. 

Fi^ANNzsT.  Mr.  Causey. 

Causet.  Mr.  Harris,  with  these  greater  free- 
doms the  APL-CIO  has  proposed  for  federal 
workers  wouldn't  employees'  protections  be 
endangered? 

Habbis.  We  don't  think  they  should,  and  I 
don't  believe  they  would.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  back  around  the  1880's,  when 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  first  estab- 
lished. But,  surely  the  country  is  more  po- 
litically mature  than  that  now. 

For  instance,  a  forest  ranger.  Suppose  he 
runs  for  Congress  and  is  defeated.  Do  you 
really  think  that  there  would  then  be  a  de- 
mand for  his  replacement  as  a  forest  ranger? 
I  don't  think  so.  Or  a  secretarial  clerk  in  the 
government.  We  don't  believe  that  it  is 
neceaury,  in  order  to  keep  their  dvll  service 


status,  to  impose  these  absolute  bans  on  po- 
litical activity  any  mora. 

And.  no  other  western  country  thinks  so — 
not  Sweden,  not  Canada,  not  Oreat  Britain, 
not  Germany.  Nobody  but  the  United  States 
had  these  kinds  of  broad  and,  we  think,  anti- 
quated, restrictions. 

CRAMxa.  Mr.  Harris,  aa  I  read  the  testimony 
you  gave  the  other  day  to  the  Hatch  Act 
Commission,  I  was  impressed  with  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  and,  I  think,  the  extreme 
workability  of  the  particular  proiK>sals  you 
made  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Would  you, 
sir,  spell  out  those  proposals  In  detail  for 
us? 

Harbis.  Well,  with  respect  to  running  for 
federal  offlce,  we  think  that  each  department 
should  draw  up  a  category  of  the  positions  in 
that  department  which  it  thinks  are  In  a 
position  to  influence  policy,  and  that  these 
top  Jobs  in  the  civil  service,  whose  Incum- 
bents do  influence  policy,  should  be  con- 
tinued under  restrictions — at  least  with 
respect  to  running  for  federal  political  Jobs. 

All  the  other  employees,  we  think,  should 
be  completely  free  to  be  politically  active — to 
be  active  in  parties — even  to  run  for  federal 
offlce. 

Now,  with  respect  to  employees  of  states 
and  localities  whose  employment  la  partly 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government,  we 
tend  to  think  that  any  restrictions  placed  on 
them  probably  ought  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  states  and  the  municipalities. 

It  is  becoming  ever  more  difficult  to  Iden- 
tify this  group  of  employees.  If  proposals 
such  as  the  amendment  suggested  by  Con- 
gressman Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Minn.),  which 
proposes  simply  to  give  the  sUtes  a  block 
grant  to  use  for  education,  should  be 
adopted — which  we  hope  will  not  be — appar- 
ently everyone  in  the  educational  systems 
would  then  be  covered  by  the  federal  Hatch 
Act. 

If  the  Heller  proposal,  for  which  we  are 
likewise    unenthusiastlo,    were    adopted — it 

would  simply  give  the  states  block  grants 
from  federal  tax  revenues — presumably,  all 
states  and  local  employees  would  be  covered 
by  the  Hatch  Act.  We  tiiink  that  thU  is  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
take  on  a  good  deal. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  step  Into  this  picture  when  the 
states  and  localities,  presumably,  could  be 
trusted  to  regulate  the  political  activities  of 
their  own  employees. 

Plannery.  Mr.  Harris,  as  I  recall  your  testi- 
mony, one  of  the  instances  you  gave  in  con- 
nection with  the  restrictions  on  union  ac- 
tivities was  that  a  federal  employee,  who 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  union,  could 
not  get  up  on  the  floor  and  say  anything  in 
behalf  of  any  particular  candidate  or  any 
particular  issue? 

Hasbis.  Tou  mean,  get  up  on  the  floor  at 
a  union  meeting? 
Plannery.  Yes — at  a  union  meeting. 
Hakkis.  Well,  that  is  oot  at  all  clear.  The 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commiselon 
don't  really  specify  what  a  federal  employee 
can  do  within  a  union,  or  what  he  can't  do. 
We  certainly  think  that  even  employees  sub- 
ject to  whatever  restrictions  are  retained 
should  be  free  to  express  their  political  views 
at  imion  meetings — free  to  urge  that  a  union 
endorse  a  political  candidate  or  that  it  not 
endorse  anyone,  even  though  he  might  con- 
tinue to  be  restricted  with  respect  to  political 
activity  aimed  at  the  general  public. 

Caosxt.  If  you  put  federal  employees  in  the 
political  swim,  give  tttem  more  freedom, 
aren't  you  opening  them  up  to  arm-twisting 
and  pressure  from  parties  and  officials  to 
donate? 

Hawus.  There  are  criminal  statutes  on  the 
books  now  which  are  meant  to  protect  them 
from  that.  And  we  certainly  have  no  inten- 
tion of  altering  or  in  any  way  weakening 
those  statutes. 

Flannebt.  Isnt  It  trtls,  Mrs.  Harris,  that 


many  of  those  who  are  federal  employees 
recUly  don't  know  how  the  Hatch  Act  applies 
to  them? 

Harris.  Well,  any  statute  like  this  has  an 
intimidating  effect  beyond  its  literal  lan- 
guage. Many  federal  employees  simply  feel 
that  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  stay  out  of 
the  political  arena  entirely.  In  addition,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has,  in  our  view, 
given  the  Act  a  very  broad  and,  Indeed,  un- 
constitutional Interpretation. 

For  instance,  several  years  ago  a  federal 
employee  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  in 

Houston — one  of  these  letters  to  the  editor 

which  the  paper  ran.  In  that  letter  he  urged 
the  people  to  vote  against  a  particular  candi- 
date for  governor — Governor  Allen  Shivers, 
as  It  happened.  Well,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  held  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  employee  took  it  to  court. 
The  court  said  that  the  Act  did  not  extend 
that  far.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  didn't 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  District  Court. 

However,  the  circular  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  puts  out  to  federal  employ- 
ees continues  to  state  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  Act  to  write  letters  to  the  editor  on  po- 
litical subjects.  We  think  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  the  courage  of  its  convic- 
tions— that  if  it  is  going  to  continue  to  con- 
vict employees  of  violating  the  Hatch  Act, 
then  it  should  litigate  these  issues  in  court. 

At  the  present  time,  it  simply  intimidates 
employees  who  are  afraid  to  challenge  It  or 
to  litigate.  When  employees  do  litigate,  quite 
often  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  are 
reversed. 

Plannery.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Harris,  that 
sometimes  the  Hatch  Act  is  really  violated 
in  a  peculiar  way— that  the  wife  of  a  par- 
ticular federal  employee  may  be  active? 

Harris.  Well,  the  little  pamphlets  of  the 
Commission  say  that  the  wife  is  free  to  be 
active,  if  she  is  really  active  for  herself— but 
that  she  had  better  watch  herself.  If  she  Is 
really  acting  for  her  husband.  How  anyone 
is  going  to  determine  that  I  don't  know.  But 
that  Illustrates  the  real  nature  of  many  of  the 
restrictions  the  Commission  attempts. 

Plannery.  One  of  the  important  things  is 
to  try  to  make  it  clear  as  to  Just  what  the 
Act  means.  Is  that  true? 

Harris.  That  is  true. 

Plannert.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  g^est  was 
Thomas  E.  Harris,  Associate  General  Counsel 
Of  the  AFL-CIO.  Representing  the  press  were 
Mike  Causey,  government  employment  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  Post,  and  John 
Cramer,  federal  employees  news  coltimnlst 
for  the  Washington  Dally  News  and  other 
newspapers.  This  is  your  moderator,  Harry 
W.  Flannery,  inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
week.  Labor  News  Conference  Is  a  pub- 
lic affairs  production  of  the  AFtr-CIO,  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network. 
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FEDERAL  PROFESSIONALS'  NEED 
FOR  PAY  COMPARABILITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB:ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impor- 
tance of  professional  employees  in  carry- 
ing out  the  present  missions  of  Federal 
agencies  Is  incresisingly  self-evident.  Al- 
most daily  we  hear  or  read  about  new 
kinds  of  work  and  developments  that  are 
being  pursued  by  American  scientists, 
engineers,  medical  researchers,  technol- 


ogists, and  specialists  in  sdl  disciplines. 
Their  achievements  have  a  continuing 
Impact  on  the  worldwide  spread  of  scl- 
entlflc  and  technological  developments. 
In  turn,  these  developments  continue  to 
change  the  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  every  nation's  total  economy.  Thus, 
governments  everywhere  have  a  vital 
concern  about  the  capability  of  their 
people  for  outstanding  work  in  science 
and  technology  generally. 

Federal  scientists,  engineers,  medical 
researchers,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
professional  workers  share  in  the  great 
achievements  of  American  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology.  But  there  are 
problems  about  how  Federal  agencies  can 
equitably  share  the  resources  of  Ameri- 
can talent  with  industry,  commerce,  and 
educational  institutions. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  growing  dl£BcuIties  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  in  securing  and  re- 
taining their  fair  share  of  high  com- 
petence in  all  disciplines,  as  well  as  in 
the  managerial  areas  of  our  great  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Because  of  the  leadership 
role  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
each  Federal  agency  is  confronted  with 
means  for  assuring  a  first-class  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  Among  these 
are  those  which  are  successful  In  retain- 
ing high  competence  at  all  professional 
and  managerial  levels.  More  than  ever 
before,  the  need  for  Taetter  educated  and 
trained  iieople  is  of  growing  significance 
to  all  employers.  With  the  trends  in 
worldwide  political,  economic,  and  social 
developments,  this  is  a  critical  matter  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Professional  Association, 
now  nearly  5  years  old,  sees  the  need  for 
pay  comparability  in  its  true  perspective. 
To  demonstrate  this  further,  this  asso- 
ciation Is  currently  supplementing  the 
Justification  for  this  pay  principle  with 
signed  petitions  to  the  Congress.  It  has 
already  gathered  several  thousand  sig- 
natures of  Federal  employees.  More  are 
being  received  daily, 

I  think  it  is  timely  to  have  the  recent 
testimony  of  Mr.  Vincent  E.  Jay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Professional  Associa- 
tion, also  that  of  Robert  Ramspeck,  the 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
House,  and  that  of  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne, 
president-elect  of  the  Federal  Profes- 
sional Association,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  testimony  In 
the  Record.  The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  or  Mb.  Vincxnt  ■.  Jat,  President, 

THE     FeDERAI,     PrOPBSSIONAI,    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Udall.  The  Subcommittee  will  now 
hear  from  the  Federal  Professional  Aasocia- 
Uon,  Mr.  vmcent  E.  Jay,  the  President  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  Jat.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure,  in- 
deed, to  be  with  you  again  tills  morning.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  views  and  problems  to  you  and  the 
members  on  this  Important  subject. 

Honorable  Chairman  and  committee 
members,  my  name  U  Vincent  E.  Jay,  na- 
tional president  of  The  Federal  Professional 
AssoclaUon.  Tiiis  Association  represents 
career  professional  and  managerial  personnel 
serving  the  Federal  Government  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  world.  I  am  accompanied 
by   the   Honorable   Robert  Ramspeck,    Con- 


stiltant  to  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Roland 
R.  Renne,  president-elect  of  the  Association. 

CongreeamEtn  Ramspeck  is  well  known  as 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee,  former  Democratic  Whip,  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  He  has  served  as  Member  of 
various  presidential  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, the  most  recent  being  the  Commis- 
sion on  PoUtical  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel. 

Dr.  Reime  is  well  known  as  former  presi- 
dent of  Montana  State  University,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  ASalrs,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  cxirrently  as  Di- 
rector, Offlce  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  UoALL.  The  Chair  would  particularly 
like  to  welcome  these  fine  gentlemen.  I  think 
you  have  done  well  in  choosing  Dr.  Renne  as 
President-elect  of  tliis  organization.  He  cer- 
tainly has  had  an  outstanding  career.  I  fol- 
lowed the  organization  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally welcome  him,  congratulate  him,  and 
thank  him  for  l>eing  wiUlng  to  undertake  the 
presidency  of  tills  organization. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  him 
appear. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  Bob  Ramspeck  in 
my  Judgment  has  performed  as  much  public 
service  as  perhaps  anyone  that  I  have  known. 
He  has  done  so  much  to  foster  Improvements 
in  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  and  he  has  given 
freely  of  his  time. 

I  addressed  a  partisan  political  gathering 
in  iiis  home  town  of  Atlanta  on  Friday  and 
had  kind  words  to  say  about  him  publicly. 

I  certainly  want  to  say  that  I  am  delighted 
to  have  both  of  you  gentlemen  present  and 
I  am  Impressed  with  the  calilier  of  consult- 
ants and  backup  people  you  have  with  you 
at  the  table  tlile  morning. 

Mr.  Jat.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Rkkkx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ramspbck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jat.   (Continuing.) 

My  Civil  Service  career  started  at  Port 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  in  1942.  My  experi- 
ence Includes  private  enterprise,  manage- 
ment consultant  to  government  and  non- 
government organizations,  career  employee  in 
various  government  agencies,  an  officer  of 
various  charity,  civic  and  bealth  organiza- 
tions, and  an  officer  and  employee  of  a  major 
Federal  employee  union.  I  am  on  annual 
leave  this  morning  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  where  I 
am  currently  employed  as  a  management 
analyst. 

The  Federal  Professional  Association  Is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  individual-member- 
ship organization  engaged  in  consultation, 
education,  and  research.  It  is  honored  to 
have  as  an  affiliate  the  National  Association 
of  Naval  Technical  Supervisors,  which  we 
also  represent  here  today.  The  membership 
Of  both  organizations  includes  Federal  em- 
ployees from  most  managerial  and  profes- 
sional disciplines  represented  in  the  Federal 
service.  Many  of  these  members  hold  top- 
level  career  positions  aa  weU  as  staff  and 
line  positions,  both  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  and  throughout  the  field  service.  Wo 
try  to  present  the  views  of  the  entire  pro- 
fessional segment  of  the  Federal  career  serv- 
ice, ranging  from  accountants  to  zoologists. 

This  marks  the  fifth  year  that  we  have 
appeared  before  your  Committee.  To  date  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  professionals  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  have  had  little  practical  effect. 
We  are  still  pleading  for  your  help  in  ad- 
justing the  Federal  salary  structure  so  as  to 
attract  and  retain  high  quality  managers  and 
professionals  In  the  Federal  service. 

The  situation  has  become  critical.  The  na- 
tion's press  reports  almost  dally  of  aUeged 
Instances  of  carelessness,  sloppy  workman- 
ship, work  slowdowns,  and  strikes  on  work 
under  Government  contracts.  In  addition, 
there     are    complaints     of     Belf-lnq»ectlona 


rather  than  Federal  employee  Inspections, 
and  complaints  of  quality  control  relaxa- 
tions. It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  spend 
bUlions  on  Government  contracts  and  to 
save  the  few  dollars  it  would  cost  to  have 
competent  professionals  and  managers  in  the 
Federal  career  service  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  review,  inspect,  and  evaluate  ttie  products 
that  are  being  purctiased  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Tliis  holds  true  for  grants  and 
aU  other  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  be- 
sides contracts. 

Furthermore,  there  are  increasing  indica- 
tions that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  contract- 
ing out  much  of  our  Government  work,  es- 
pecially tliat  which  is  performed  by  higlily 
skilled  and  trained  professionals  whose  sal- 
aries and  emoluments  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing indirectly  and  without  adequate  controls. 
We  must  employ  many  more  managers  and 
professionals  In  the  Federal  service  to  de- 
vise reliable  contract  specifications,  conduct 
economic  contract  negotiations,  make  realis- 
tic appraisals  of  work  progress,  evaluations 
of  work  completed,  and  financial  audits  of 
overall  costs.  These  funcUons  are  essenUal 
to  good  management.  For  them  to  be  ade- 
quately and  properly  performed,  the  Federal 
career  employees  who  should  perform  them 
should  receive  salaries  at  least  comparable 
with  thoee  paid  by  private  enterprise  to  those 
who  produce  all  or  a  part  of  the  end  product. 

Because  the  Federal  Professional  Associa- 
tion and  Its  affiliates  are  newly  organized,  we 
are  stUl  smaU  in  numbers  and  limited  in  fi- 
nancial resources.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  research  necessary  to 
document  properly  the  serious  decline  In 
quality  and  the  increasing  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting professionals  in  the  Federal  service. 
However,  I  can  present  facts  and  figures  sup- 
plied by  two  FPA  chapters  to  Indicate  the 
ever-lncreaalng  recruiting  difficulty.  From 
nearby  White  Oak,  Maryland,  we  have  the 
following  report: 

"Top  third  BJS.  Engineers  are  l>eing  offered 
S8300  to  $8500  compared  with  our  offer  of 
S7729. 

"1 .  Table  of  Tecruiting  reiulta 


Cumulative  Votals  lor  1967 : 

Total  offers 

Acceptances 

Percent  accepUncn... 
Cumulative  toUls  lor  1966: 

Tola!  offers 

Acceptances 

Percent  aocepUnces... 


Ftb.23 

Mtr.  17 

Apr.  6 

149 

21B 

251 

10 

17 

29 

7.4 

7.8 

11.5 

99 

144 

155 

10 

22 

26 

lai 

1S.3 

16.7 

"Conclusions:  By  making  96  more  otters 
this  year,  we  have  increased  acceptances  by  3. 
That  Is  about  a  3%  acceptance  rate  on  the 
extra  offers.  The  total  i)ercent  of  acceptances 
remains  well  behind  last  year.  (Repca-t  No.  1. 
27  January  1967,  showed  that  the  percent 
Of  acceptances  for  isefl  was  behind  that  of 
1965.)" 

From  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  we  received  word  that 
"The  most  urgent  problem  areas  have  been: 
(1)  Social  Workers;  (2)  Therapists,  I.e.,  Phys- 
ical Therapists,  Corrective  Therapists,  and 
Manual  Arts  Therapists;  (3)  Medical  Tech- 
nologists; (4)  Librarians;  (5)  Chemists." 
Ibis  report  adds  "Needless  to  say,  the  most 
critical  shortage  concerns  professional 
nurses;   .  .  ." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recently 
raised  the  salaries  of  certain  classifications 
of  nurses  by  several  steps  by  placing  them 
in  a  "shortage  category,"  thus  recognizing 
retaining  nurses  In  the  Federal  service.  Slmi- 
the  Increasing  difficulty  in  attracting  and 
lar  actions  have  been  taken  with  other 
"shortage  categories." 

The  efforts  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
to  Juggle  salaries  of  "shortage  category"  per- 
sonnel in  response  to  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problems  compounds  rather  than  allevl- 
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the  overall  Federal  ■alary  proble 
Saab  action  ezwitaa  Inaqultlea  wltbln  pcofea- 
ataaal  gnrnpa  and  tbrova  tb*  salary  aUgs- 
■aent  of  aupaitlaara  out  ot  any  maooabU 
ralatioBBlilp.  TlUa  problem  exlata  vltb  regard 
to  englnweta.  nuraea,  aelentlata,  and  all  other 
"shortaga  category"  groups  to  which  the 
tactic  la  appllad.  And  It  may  not  be  Imper- 
tinant  to  suggest  tbat  the  Federal  serrlea 
doea  not  itouf  en^oy  a  surplus  of  hlgh-quallty 
employeea  In  anp  prof  caslonal  or  managerial 
discipline. 

We  have  bad  some  reports  from  eur  mem- 
bers that  they  have  been  offered  the  next  step. 
Grade  14  or  Qrade  15,  In  order  to  accept 
saparrlaory  poslttons,  but  after  having 
moved  into  the  superrlsory  position  and 
having  received  merely  a  9300  to  $300  a  year 
Incraaae.  tbey  have  asked  to  be  put  back  into 
the  grade  they  were  In  and  relieved  o<  the 
supervisory  responsibilities  because  It  was 
not  worth  It.  It  was  not  worth  tbe  baadachaa 
ot  accepting  thasa  additional  duttas  and 
responalbllltlee. 

An  overall  adjustment  to  close  the  pay 
comparability  gap  ia  the  only  feasible  and 
equitable  solution.  It  Is  eesantlal  to  good 
government,  and  long  overdue  In  order  to 
reverae  tb«  dangeroua  decline  at  morale  and 
quality  among  profesalonals  and  managers 
In  the  Fedo^l  aervlee.  Such  quality  as  the 
Government  still  retains  is  due  to  severe 
personal  sacrifice  by  dedicated  employees 
which  should  long  have  been  unnecenary. 

Mi*.  Chairman,  SCerabera  of  the  Congreea 
have  pvbUdy  and  repeatedly  expressed  their 
concern  about  not  hearing  from  profeeatonal 
and  managerial  employeea  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  have  publicly  aseumed  that  we 
mtist  be  aatlafled  with  the  statiu  quo.  We 
want  yoa  and  these  Members  to  know  that 
The  Federal  Profeeslonal  Association  repre- 
sents sad  speaks  for  Its  dues-paying 
members. 

We  are  honored,  also,  to  speak  for  the  1.000 
members  of  the  PPA's  first  affiliate,  the  Na- 
tional Afisoclatton  of  Waval  Technical  S\iper- 
vlsors.  In  addition,  we  must  ass\ime  that  we 
speak  for  many  managers  and  other  profes- 
sionals vrtao  liave  not  yet  become  FPA  dues- 
paying  membera  or  affiliates,  mainly  because 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  bring  them 
knowledge  of  FPA's  mission— or  even  of  its 
•xlstence.  We  are  doing  all  that  wa  can  to 
bring  the  FPA  to  the  attention  of  prospec- 
tive members,  and  to  educate  tbem  aa  to  the 
importance  of  uniting  and  communicating 
regularly  with  their  Congressional  repre- 
santatlvsa.  We  believe  we  are  making  prog- 
ress in  this  effort.  However,  It  Is  an  uphill, 
dlfllcult  task.  The  problems  Inherent  In  the 
situation  are  mryrLi^m^nfA^  But  they  do  not 
mean  that  our  members  and  potential  mem- 
baca  ara  IndlSeient  to  their  employnisnt  en- 
viroDinant  and  emoluments.  We  may  be 
unac^hiaticattd  In  the  area  of  political  bar- 
gaining, but  we  are  dally  {ooflting  from  the 
example  of  our  more  aggressive,  better  or- 
ganised colleagues  in  the  unionized  occupa- 
tions. 

One  modest  FPA  project  that  wa*  atarted 
}uat  a  few  weeka  ago  was  an  attempt,  fox  the 
flrst  tlau.  to  obtain  th«  ylews  of  Vaderal 
manageca  and  prof  esslonala  on  tha  Issue  of 
Federal  pay  comparaltlllty  with  private  en- 
terprise. This  was  dona  through  tlie  dlstribu- 
tlon  of  a  petlUon  form,  to  FPA  members  and 
friends.  I  am  happy,  at  this  time,  through 
your  Committee,  to  present  to  the  Congress 
the  signed  petitions  of  over  6,000  Federal  em- 
ployeea and  other  taxpayers  and  registered 
voters  who  urge  this  Session  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  Federal  pay  leglalatlon  that  will 
assure  a  graduated -percentage  pay  increase 
designed  to  cloae  tha  p^  comparability  gap 
between  Federal  and  private  enterprise  sal- 
arisa. 

These  petitions  are  being  held  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  at  an  apprc^rlate 
date. 
We  had  intended  to  present  them  to  your 


Committee  this  morning  but  th^y  are  still 
coming  in  in  considsrable  numbers  and  we 
still  have  time,  we  feel,  bcfors  the  Senate  and 
House  act  on  pay,  and  we  would  like  to  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  tbeae  stgnatures. 

Ur.  Udaix.  The  Committee  wlU  be  ht^py 
to  receive  them  when  they  are  available,  Mr. 
Jay. 

Mr.  Jat.  Thank  yoii. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members, 
we  have  reviewed  various  pay  bills  which  are 
now  before  you.  We  favor  the  Immediate  en- 
actment of  HB  4134  or  HR  4321,  identical 
bills  Introduced  by  Representatives  Olsen  of 
Montana  and  Cunningham  of  Nebraska,  re- 
spectively. These  bills  recognize  the  need  for, 
and  would  provide,  a  graduated-percentage 
pay  Increase.  We  strongly  oppose  another 
across-the-board  pay  Increase,  for  It  Is  tills 
kind  of  pay  action  In  the:  past  that  has  re- 
peatedly and  inevitably  caused  the  com- 
pounding of  salary  Inequities  and  anomalies 
and  have  consistently  led  to  the  difficulty  in 
wttlch  we  find  ourselves  today. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  President 
Johnson,  I  stated  FPA'i  great  dlsappolntinent 
In  the  Administration's  Federal  pay  proposal. 
Because  it  Is  an  across-t^-board  pay  pro- 
posal, It  does  further  violence  to  the  Federal 
pay  structure  and  It  further  compounds  ex- 
isting pay  compaxabllity  mls-allgnmenta  and 
the  pay  meqiUtles  created  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  attempts  to  adjust  salaries 
for  "shortage  category"  paofesslonals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FPA  prays  and  hopes 
that  you  and  yoitf  eolleaguea  on  this  vital 
Committee  will  reject  another  across-the- 
board  Federal  pay  Increase.  We  urge  and  ao- 
llclt  your  support  for  a  desperately  needed 

graduated-percentaf*  pey  lacraaM  to  be 
made  effective  as  soon  as  possible.  Further, 
we  urge  that  you  make  defimte  provisions 
In  whatever  pay  leglalatkni  you  enact  for 
specific  dates  and  percentage  figures  to 
achieve  full  pay  comparability  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  with  private  enterprise  by  no 
later  than  1969. 

This  can  be  done  by  providing  an  imme- 
diate graduated-percentage  pay  increase 
ranging  from  about  2  to  8  percent,  and  In- 
eluding  provisions  for  twe  more  graduated- 
percentage  pay  Increases,  one  in  1968  and  one 
in  1008.  These  latter  provisions  should  be 
written  into  current  pay  Isglslatlon  to  assure 
tbe  attainment  at  full  pay  comparability 
promised  in  the  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1963, 
when  the  Admlalstratloc  then  in  offloe 
planned  to  achieve  full  pay  comparability 
ever  a  three-year  period  tn  order  to  "lessen 
the  budgetary  Impact  of  tbe  move."  If  the 
plan  had  been  carried  out  as  promised,  full 
pay  eamparabillty  would  have  been  achieved 
two  ysars  ago.  whereas  we  are  still  hearing 
about  tbe  budgstary  Impect  of  fair  pay  for 
the  public's  most  patient  employees. 

I  received  word  from  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  It  would  be 
difficult  to  include  in  any  legislation  provi- 
sions of  the  sort  tliat  I  have  just  stated. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
contract  which  was  recently  enacted  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News  employees.  This  was 
reported  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Mon- 
day, May  1. 

This  is  a  three-year  contract  which  gua.T- 
anteed  the  employees  of  this  nevrapaper  a  21 
Ijercent  pay  Increase,  guaranteeing  them  a  7 
percent  pay  Increase  each  year  over  a  three- 
year  period. 

In  addition  it  provided  a  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment clause,  shorter  working  hours,  and 
Improved  fringe  benefits. 

I  am  suggesting  tbat  this  session  of  the 
Congress  could  enact  in  pay  legislation  fig- 
ures and  dates  so  that  a  definite  figure  could 
be  Included  which  would  be  subject  to  any 
adjustment  or  fiuctuatlon  which  may  be  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  feel  strongly,  and  the  FPA  urges  strongly, 
tbat  these  kinds  of  flgurea  be  put  Into  legis- 


lation so  tbat  there  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
attainment  of  full  comparability  at  least  by 
1969. 

FlnaDy,  a  word  about  fringe  benefits.  A 
number  of  bills  designed  to  increase  certain 
fringe  benefits  have  been  introduced  for  your 
consideration.  We  all  know  that  these  fringe 
benefits  cost  vaooey  and  we  know  also  that 
there  is  only  so  much  money  to  go  around. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  and  your  eol- 
leaguea on  the  Committee  to  use  all  avail- 
able resources  first  to  eatabllab  a  sound  Ped- 
eral  pay  structure,  comparable  to  those  In 
private  errterxwlee.  Although  certata  fringe 
benefits  do  need  overhaul,  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  most  critical  need  right  now  Is  pay 
comparability  that  will  allow  vital  Oovem- 
ment  programs  to  attract  and  retain  compe- 
tent professionals  and  managers.  Once  a 
sound  salary  structure  Is  established  and 
provisions  are  made  for  Its  maintenance,  then 
and  only  then  should  limited  resources  be 
used  to  Improve  Federal  employee  fringe 
lienefits. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Ctialrman,  the  members 
of  the  FPA  and  the  National  Association  of 
Naval  Technical  Supervisors,  and  thousands 
of  other  professionals,  managers,  and  friends 
of  the  Federal  service,  petition  you  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  enact  an  Im- 
mediate graduated-percentage  pay  increase 
tbat  will  at  least  Indicate  a  first  step  toward 
full  pay  comparability  with  private  enter- 
prise, along  with  provisions  for  specific  dates 
and  percentage  figures  for  the  attainment  of 
full  pkay  comparability  by  1969.  This  Is  vital 
to  the  progress  and  success  of  essential 
Oovemment  programs  that  the  Congress  has 
authorised  and  established.  We  are  grateful 
for  your  frequent  acknowledgment  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  contributions  being  made 
by  professionals  and  managers  in  the  Federal 
service  and  really  seek  a  very  small  practlc.tl 
reinforcement  of  your  kind  words. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  Federal  professionals 
and  managers  to  you  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questlODS. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  your  mdulgence  that  we  might  have 
Dr.  Renne  comment  on  various  aspects  of 
the  statement,  and  then  Mr.  Ramspeck  to  say 
a  few  words  If  it  la  satisfactory  with  you. 

Mr.  Udall.  Tes.  We  have  two  organizations 
scheduled  but  we  are  running  about  on  time. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  brlefiy  from  Dr. 
Renne  and  Mr.  Ramspeck. 

Statembwt  or  Da.  Roland  R.  Rennx.  Pkxsi- 

IANT-ElBCT,  THI  FeDBBAL  PsOfTSSIONAL  As- 

■ocxanoir 

Dr.  Rennb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  just  a  moment. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  agree  fully 
with  the  statement  that  has  Just  been  read 
by  our  President,  Mr.  Jay.  After  many  yean 
as  a  university  president,  and  in  my  cur- 
rent work  In  the  Federal  Government  in 
which  we  deal  with  about  100  imiversitles 
all  over  the  Nation,  1  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  substantial  Increases  in  salaries  tbat 
have  been  made  In  the  univefaitias,  both 
public  and  private,  and  the  substantial  sal- 
ary adjustments  that  have  l)een  made  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  I  am  aware  of  this,  particxilarly,  in 
undertaking  to  Increase  their  effectiveness 
as  research  and  training  agencies,  in  the  re- 
search field  particularly  since  it  Is  a  multi- 
discipline  approach  covering  many  depart- 
ments and  divisions  of  universities.  The  com- 
petition Is  extremely  keen  because  private 
enterprise,  as  you  know,  is  also  doing  work 
la  ttMse  fields.  We  find,  in  our  work  in  the 
nderat  Oovemment,  an  extremely  diffleiUt 
situation  in  meeting  competltian  for  top- 
fUght  scientists,  engineers,  and  top  profes- 
sional people.  We  feel  it  Is  vital  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  performance,  and  we  think  we  can  do  thU 
only  if  we  have  fuU  pay  oomparablllty,  par- 
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ticularly  for  the  scientists,  professionals,  and 
engineers  who  have  very  Important  coopera- 
tive positions  in  working  with  the  univer- 
sities and  the  private  enterprise  agencies, 
foundations,  and  other  groups  that  are  con- 
cerned with  research  and  scientific  train- 
ing. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Udaix.  Tliank  you,  Dr.  Renne. 

Mr.  Ramspeck,  we  will  be  glad  to  bear 
from  you. 

Stattment  of  Hok.  Robxbt  Ramspeck,  Con- 
stn.TANT,      TRB       Federal       PBOrKssioKTAi, 

ASSOCIATIOK 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  now 
joined  the  ranks  of  what  we  call,  for  lack  of 
a  better  designation,  Senior  Cltiz«ns,  hav- 
ing been  retired  from  business  several  years 
ago. 

My  experience  In  government,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  tbe  committee,  goes 
back  60  years.  Last  Saturday  was  the  60th 
anniversary  of  my  leaving  high  school  and 
going  to  work  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  my  home  county.  That 
officer  at  that  time  not  only  kept  the  records 
of  the  court  proceedings  and  dockets  filed, 
but  he  was  somewhat  of  what  was  called  the 
Register  of  Deeds,  mortgages  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

After  about  four  years,  a  new  Congressman 
coming  to  Washington  asked  if  I  would  like 
to  have  a  job  here,  so  in  April  of  1911  I  be- 
came Chief  Clerk  in  the  House  Post  Office, 
right  in  this  building  In  the  office  which 
faces  the  lobby  as  you  come  in  the  building. 
I  stayed  there  about  ^  year  and  a  half  and 
decided  I  had  better  go  back  home  and  pre- 
pare myself  better  for  life.  During  that  time 
I  was  Deputy  United  States  Blarshal  for  tbe 
northern  district  of  Georgia  for  a  couple 
years  and  then  Chief  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal,  and  I  was  part  owner  of  a  business 
engaged  in  real  estate,  msurance,  building 
supplies  and  so  forth.  I  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature  In  1928  after  having 
served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  four  years 
in  my  home  county  and  as  city  attorney  of 
the  City  of  Decatur.  In  July  1929,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Oeorgia  Legislature,  the  Con- 
gressman representing  that  district  passed 
away  and  we  had  a  special  election  in  Octo- 
ber at  which  I  was  elected.  I  served  in  the 
House  here  imtil  the  end  of  1946  when  I  re- 
signed because  I  could  not  save  any  money 
on  that  job.  You  gentlemen.  I  am  sure,  still 
are  having  that  problem.  Tbe  salary  at  the 
time  I  resigned  was  912,600  a  year.  I  kept  an 
scciirate  accoimt  In  the  last  year  of  my  serv- 
ice and  I  spent  $8,000  of  that  salary  tar 
things  which  any  private  employer  would 
reimburse  you  for.  Having  received  an  offer 
of  a  job  paying  twice  as  much  as  I  was  mak- 
ing, and  with  an  expense  account,  I  retired 
from  Congress  and  became  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
In  1951,  after  five  years  with  the  Trsule  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Truman,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  asked  me  to  become  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
I  did  for  about  two  years.  I  then  became  Vice 
President  for  Washington  Affairs  of  Eastern 
Air  lines  and  retired  from  that  position  on 
January  1,  1963. 

I  mention  these  things  for  the  record  be- 
cause I  have  had  government  service  at  tbe 
city,  oounty,  State  and  Federal  levels  and  I 
have  had  business  experience,  and  I  think 
all  of  those  are  valuable  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion alx>ut  the  problem  which  faces  you  here 
today. 

One  of  my  good  friends  in  Atlanta  who  es- 
tablished a  nationwide  business  that  was 
very  successful  wrote  me  in  1943,  while  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  was  investigating  civilian  per- 
sonnel during  tbe  war  period,  that  tbe  refuge 
of  a  poor  administrator  was  to  hire  more 
people,  and  I  have  found  that  was  true  not 
only  in  the  government  but  to  private  busi- 


ness. I  think  the  great  weakness  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government  personnel  system  is  in  the 
supervision,  lack  of  leadership,  and  lack  of 
the  extra  ability  we  need  In  our  supervisory 
people.  And  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  pay  Increases  have  gone  to 
the  lower  grades  primarily,  or  there  have  been 
across- the-lXMird  dollar  Increases  that  left 
the  upper  grades  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  business  and  trade  associations  are 
constantly  siphoning  off  the  better  people  in 
our  government,  not  only  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  also  up  here  on  the  Hill.  They 
find  a  good,  aggressive,  capable  man  who  is 
working  up  here  and  they  offer  him  more 
money  and  he  goes  out  of  the  government 
service. 

1  have  also  served,  since  I  left  the  Congress, 
first  on  the  Advisory  Panel  for  Senator 
Carlson,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  1953:  and  in  1962  I  was  on  tbe  late 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Salary 
Studies,  and  on  tbat  committee  I  weis  able  to 
persuade  them  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  salary  of  $35,000  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  I  was  put  on  that  committee 
to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
put  on  tbe  conunlttee  to  represent  the  judi- 
cial problem.  The  reoonunendatlon  of  that 
conunlttee  was  tiiat  you  gentlemen  pay  your- 
selves g35,0O0  in  salEU7  and  $6,000  expense 
account  which  would  be  charged  off  against 
income  taxes  if  sp>ent.  I  still  think  you  made 
a  mistake  not  going  that  high.  How  any- 
Ixxly  oould  get  along,  with  all  the  traveling 
and  ao  forth,  on  what  you  gentlemen  are 
paid,  I  cannot  understand.  I  could  not  make 
money  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anybody  oould. 

I  also  served  on  the  Hoover  Comnalsslon 
Task  Force  on  personnel  and  on  dvil  service. 
That  was  valuable  experience. 

Bo  that  nobody  will  think  I  am  antl-unlon 
or  anti-labor,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  tbat  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress I  was  on  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Labor  for  16  years.  Dxu-ing  that  time  the 
Wagner  lal>or  bill  was  passed  and  tbe  Bacon- 
Davis  Act.  I  supported  the  Walah-Healey  Act 
and  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  helped  to 
write  and  pass  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  It  took  us  a  year  to  get  It  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  we  had  to  get  it 
out  then  by  petition.  My  labor  record  is 
aa  good  as  that  of  any  man  who  served  in 
the  House  during  the  16  years  I  was  here, 
so  I  am  not  anti-union,  but  I  realize  you 
gentlemen  are  under  terrific  jS'essure  from 
the  unions  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
most  of  them,  such  as  the  postal  unions,  are 
not  primarily  Interested,  In  the  supervisory 
and  higher  grades  In  the  Federal  service.  I 
do  not  say  that  Ir  criticism  of  them.  "Iliey 
are  representing  their  members  and  doing 
the  beet  they  can  for  them  and  they  have 
done  a  splendid  job,  although  I  sometimes 
recoil  at  some  of  the  tactics  used.  I  just  read 
there  will  be  2,000  postal  employees  here  this 
week  to  greet  you  with  2,000  whistles.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  a  tactic  that  should  not 
be  engaged  in. 

About  6  percent  of  tbe  postal  employees 
are  in  level  4,  and  I  prophesied  to  my  asso- 
ciates a  year  ago  that  they  were  going  to 
drop  the  comparability  fight  and  move  to 
upgrade  level  4  people,  which  they  are  doing 
and  doing  very  effectively.  They  are  putting 
on  quite  a  campaign.  But  I  think  the  trouble 
with  the  postal  pay  scale  is  that  It  limips  too 
many  in  level  4  without  any  regard  to  the 
difference  in  duties.  I  recently  had  a  talk 
with  a  clerk  In  the  Kensington,  Maryland, 
post  office  where  I  get  my  mall  at  tbe  present 
time.  He  has  charge  of  the  stamp  stock  and 
C.OJ}.  problems  and  other  duties  which  I 
think  exceed  the  recponslblllty  of  other  level 
4  clerks,  but  be  has  been  unable  to  get  his 
level  raised  to  6.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 


what  Congress  should  do  is  to  look  at  that 
problem  and  see  which  of  tliese  people  have 
responsibilities  that  warrant  a  higher  grade, 
Instead  of  Increasing  everything  from  level  1 
through  6  in  one  step,  as  they  advocate. 

The  last  year  I  served  in  Congress,  I  ^xm- 
sored  (and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House)  providing  increases  in  pay  for  the 
employees  under  the  Classification  Act. 
The  next  day  Senator  Mead,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Post  Office, 
which  at  that  time  was  separate  from  the 
Civil  Service  Committee,  got  up  a  bill  for 
the  postal  employees.  One  of  the  Meml>ers 
of  the  House  who  had  made  a  speech  against 
the  bill  for  the  classified  employees  got  up 
the  next  day  and  made  a  speech  for  a  raise 
for  the  postal  employees.  I  went  to  him  and 
asked  why  he  did  not  vote  for  an  Increase  In 
pay  for  the  classified  employees  but  favored 
an  Increase  in  pay  for  the  postal  employees. 
He  said,  "I  know,  but  I  like  the  postal  em- 
ployees and  I  do  not  like  the  people  you  rep- 
resent." There  is  some  of  that  feeling,  gen- 
tlemen. There  was  tliat  feeling  in  Congress 
at  that  time,  which  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
true.  Tbe  postal  employees  have  many  con- 
tacts with  the  public,  they  are  well  organized 
and  well  led,  and  they  do  bring  a  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Congress. 

But  I  would  like  to  cite  two  illustrations, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  that  the  unions 
cannot  control  politics  In  this  country.  In 
1960  the  late  Senator  Taft  was  reelected  by 
over  400,000  votes  after  he  sponsored  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act,  and  every  labor 
union  was  working  against  him.  He  tiad  been 
elected  in  i944,  six  years  previously,  by  only 
16,000  votes.  And  just  last  year,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  James  Morrison,  was  defeated  In 
the  primary  in  Louisiana,  notwithstanding 
his  sup]X>rt  of  the  employees  of  tbe  Federal 
Government.  And  I  biad  a  i>ersonal  experience 
in  1942,  the  IcMt  contested  election  I  had 
When  seeking  election  to  the  Congress.  Some 
of  the  postal  clerks  and  carriers,  although 
a  minority  of  them,  opposed  me  in  that  pri- 
mary because  I  had  refused  their  request 
that  I  make  the  Postmaster  in  Atlanta  fire 
the  Superintendent  of  Blalls.  I  told  them  that 
was  not  my  job,  that  It  was  up  to  the  Post- 
master General. 

I  mention  these  things  to  point  out  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hullabaloo  by  the 
postal  unions — and  I  do  not  criticize  them, 
they  do  their  job — ^they  do  not  control  poli- 
tics and  they  cannot  elect  or  defeat  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the 
plight  of  tbe  Federal  Oov«iunent  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  people  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  ranks  and  supervisory  ranks  of  our 
Federal  system.  No  Federal  Government  em- 
ployment situation  and  no  civilian  employ- 
ment situation  Is  effective  and  efficient  unless 
It  has  good  leadership,  and  I  think  some- 
thing that  has  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  is  that  we  have  neglected  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  keying  up  a  level  of  pay  for 
people  in  these  supervisory,  managerial,  pro- 
fessional, and  scientific  positions  so  they 
would  stay  in  government.  I  think  Congress 
would  do  a  great  thing  fc»'  this  country  if 
they  would  pass  a  bill  wtxich  takes  care  of 
that  situation,  rath^  than  concentrata  all 
these  fluids  on  the  rank  and  file. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  maybe  the  people 
in  the  rank  and  file  do  not  need  some  in- 
creases in  pay.  I  find  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  every  day  and  I  am  not  making  much 
money  to  pay  that  increase  these  days,  so  I 
have  some  appreciation  of  it.  But  I  am  think- 
ing, gentlemen,  of  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  this 
great  government  of  ours  which  has  gotten 
to  be  so  complex  and  which  affects  so  many 
aspects  of  life,  not  only  here  but  all  around 
the  world,  and  in  my  opinion  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  the  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing the  funds  available  on  tbe  rank  and  file 
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and  Begleetiiig  tlitt  managerial,  adentlflc. 
mmt  profeHloaal  Jotw  Uiat  ar«  ao  tnapartsnt 
tn  tbe  oomplax  world  we  Qva  In  todaj. 

Tbank  jrou  for  UataailnK  to  m«. 

Ui.  UsAUu  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Samapeck.  I 
think  tbe  point  you  and  your  aaaodatea  have 
msde  thia  mwmtwg-  1b  w«I1  taken.  It  haa  al- 
ways seemed  appaient  to  me  that,  when  we 
deny  comparaWttty  te  the  managerial  people, 
that  we  ara  not  simply  doing  an  injnatlce  to 
them,  but  to  the  people  of  the  country  who 
are  denied  the  leadership  and  the  managi^- 
ment  which  thia  great  gorernment  needa. 
The  kind  of  people  we  want  to  keep  wUl  not 
be  hurt  tf  we  deny  tbenx  comparability,  be- 
cause they  will  be  siphoned  off  to  prlTate 
enterprise,  local  governments,  foimdAtlons 
and  everything  else. 

I  was  alaa  mtereated  In  Mr.  Ramspeck's 
observation  about  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  which  he  served  on  salaries  of 
Miembers  of  Congress.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
providing  tbe  •36,000  salary  bis  committee 
reeommmded.  The  other  commmt  Mr.  Ram- 
speck  made  that  hit  bard  wjljtb  me  was 
that  this  Congreaa  has  never  proVlded  for  its 
members  so  many  of  the  basic  things  private 
eoterpclse  takes  for  granted.  One  newspaper 
on  a  dull  day  exposed  the  benefits  Congress- 
men get,  Biieh  as  typewriters  and  a  secretary 
and  a  tMepbone.  things  anyone  in  private 
enterprlsa  would  take  for  granted,  but  to  have 
them  suited  to  Members  of  Congress,  the 
newspi^ier  would  make  It  appear  were  sonte 
lush  tblngs  >ust  discovered. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAI.BSB.  I  si^poee  I  have  always  known 
It.  but  you  brought  It  out  clearer  than  I 
reallaed  before:  Do  I  gather  yovir  view  Is  that 
In  a  limited  budget  situation  tbe  govern- 
ment people  would  be  beet  served  by  having 
more  equity  In  the  higher  grade  employees 
than  by  bringing  tbe  lower  level  employees 
up  to  equity? 

Mr.  RaicaFHac.  Is  that  question  directed  to 
me.  Mr.  Coagieasmaii? 

Mr.  Walbd.  Tes. 

Mr.  Rajmbpicx.  Tee,  my  answer  to  that  Is 
not  necaasarlly  government  people  would  be 
better  served,  but  the  country  would  be  better 
served. 

Mr.  Waukb.  I  am  talking  abomt  tbe  coimtry. 

Mr.  Ramsfsck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wauhk.  Do  I  gathier  from  that  conclu- 
sion two  things:  first,  you  t^'Tiir  the  higher 
level  employees  are  in  a  mora  inequitable 
situation  relative  to  tbe  abUl^  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  retain  them  than  are  tbe  lower 
level  employees? 

Mr.  Samspbcx.  I  think  that  Is  unquestion- 
ably true. 

Mr.  Wauux.  And  that  our  ability  to  perform 
the  governmental  function  would  not  be  ma- 
terially Interfered  with,  despite  tbe  lower 
morale.  If  we  increaaed  tbe  salaries  of  tbe 
blgber  level  employess  rather  than  tbe  sal- 
aries of  those  working  for  them? 

Mr.  Bascspsck.  I  think  that  ia  true.  With 
better  management  we  would  need  fewer 
employees  to  begin  wltb.  That  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  after  time  In  private  enter- 
prise. Where  you  have  a  good  man  at  tbe 
top  he  can  make  a  success  of  a  business 
wbere  a  less  quallfled  man  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  Wauiix.  I  do  not  think  I  am  ready  to 
venture  an  opinion  on  that  myself,  although 
at  this  time  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to 
what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  TToAix.  Tbe  previous  witness  testified, 
I  believe  before  you  came  in,  that  SO  percent 
ot  tbe  salary  bill  Is  la  tbe  flnt  six  levels. 
In  tbe  postal  service.  U  you  take  t2S  miiunn 
and  use  It  to  bring  up  the  t^'^rlse  of  tbe 
upper  grades,  you  could  bring  all  tbe  13,  14 
and  upper  grades  to  full  comparability.  They 
ace  20  or  22  i>«rcent  beblnd.  If.  on  tbe  otlaer 
band,  you  take  that  gSfi  mUllon  and  give  It 
an  to  level  4,  tbat  would  be  about  60  cents 
a  veek  to  tbe  areraga  clerk  or  carrier,  and 
It  would  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dlSerence 
t*  blm,  but  it  may  be  tbe  diilerance  between 


keying  or  losing  to  pdvate  Industry  the  kind 
at  people  we  want  to  make  this  department 
work. 

Mr.  Waij>ix.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were 
a  carrier  and  saw  my  superior  get  compara- 
bdltty  and  I  did  not  oren  get  the  60  cents,  I 
would  be  disturbed  by  that. 

Mr.  XTsAix.  This  Is  tbe  traditional  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Waij>ib.  The  ottier  question  I  vranted 
to  ask:  Mr.  Jay,  you  believe  comparability 
cannot  as  a  practical  matter  be  attained  In 
this  session  of  CongraBs,  is  that  correct? 

iti.  J  AT.  From  the  reports  coming  in  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  White 
House  insisting  that  the  pay  increase  be  kept 
to  an  average  of  4.5  percent  or  thereabouts, 
I  guess  I  have  been  conditioned  to  the  point 
where  I  fear  that  full  comparability  cannot 
be  achieved  in  this  session. 

Mr.  W ALOIS.  Do  I  gather  that  your  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  achieved  in  1969  is  not 
based  on  your  belief  that  it  should  not  prop- 
erly be  achieved  in  tbls  session  of  Congress, 
but  is  based  on  your  belief  that  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  it  cannot  be  achieved  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress? 

lAr.  Jat.  Tbls  Is  si|ggested  as  an  alterna- 
tive, if  it  Is  not  possible  to  achieve  it  in  this 
sessicoi  without  imposing  an  unreasonable 
demand  on  the  budgetary  situation. 

Mr.  Walzok.  I  have  not  been  able,  again,  to 
cfaulfy  In  my  mind  tm  the  brief  time  I  have 
been  exposed  to  this  problem,  wtay  compa- 
rability, if  it  was  promised  In  1903,  must  be 
continually  delayed  on  the  basis  it  might 
taave  an  adverse  effect  on  the  acotiontlc  situ- 
atioiB  of  the  Nation.  I  asked  the  Budget  Di- 
rector wbere  in  tbe  Act  of  comparability 
there  was  a  criterion  set  forth  that  compa- 
rability could  only  be  attained  tf  It  did  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  tbe 
Nation,  and  he  said  it  was  not  in  the  Act 
but  was  a  consideration  in  any  govemn^nt 
expenditure.  I  would  wonder,  U  your  pro- 
posal were  to  be  adopted,  whether  you  would 
have  the  comfort  of  believing  that  compa- 
rability wouM  be  attained  la  19«B  if  It  was 
promised  in  10e7,  in  view  of  the  fact  you  were 
promised  comparablUty  in  1082  and  it  was 
not  attained? 

Mr.  Jat.  In  no  instance  In  the  past  has 
there  been  Ijocorporated  In  any  pay  legislation 
Hieciflc  dates  for  tbe  attainment  of  full  com- 
parability. 

Mr.  Waldiz.  Perhaps  I  should  address  this 
queetlon  to  tbe  Chairman  or  to  counsel: 
Could  this  committee  pass  any  legl^atlon 
that  would  bind  tbe  Blst  Congress? 

Mr.  UnAu.  Mot  only  could  it,  but  in  my 
opinion  It  should.  In  1966  a  bill  which  I  au- 
thored and  which  waa  pasasd  provided  for  a 
definite  gradtiated  pay  raise  next  year  with- 
out further  enactment.  We  could  have  as 
many  steps  as  we  want  and  provide  In  1975 
tb*  pay  shall  be  so  much,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it,  it  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  Waixoc  Except  that  the  Slat  Congress 
might  pass  a  law  reptealing  it. 

Mr.  Uball.  Of  course,  I  would  not  be 
optimistic  about  passing  a  pay  bill  that 
would  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Jat.  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  favor  full  comparability  now.  As  I  testi- 
fied in  my  statement,  the  two  bills  I  re- 
ferred to  provide  for  full  comparability  now 
In  a  graduated  percentage  Increase.  However, 
if  this  is  not  possible  then  we  suggest  the 
alternative  of  phasing  it  over  the  two  years, 
1988  and  1969. 

Mr.  Waldde.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TJdau..  Tbe  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  &UFPK.  I  would  lllce  to  thank  you  for 
your  statemMit.  Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  think  you 
make  a  very  fine  observation  in  that  it  is 
tbe  duty  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
to  give  compaiabiUty  to  tbe  entire  service 
and  not  just  to  the  ones  who  have  the  loud- 
est whistle,  so  to  spealc. 

Mr.  Wauux.  Slxcuse  me.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  was  tbe  import  at  his  testimony. 


I  gathered  tbe  isxport  of  bis  testimony  was. 
if  we  could  not  give  full  oomparabiUty  to 
everybody,  we  should  give  It  to  the  group 
you  represent  first? 

Mr.  Ramspxcx.  My  argument  was  we 
should  give  a  proportionate  amount  to  tbe 
upper  grades  and  not  simply  an  across-the- 
board  increase;  that  we  should  try  to  get  the 
upper  grades  nearer  comparabiUty,  which 
bas  not  been  done  recently.  They  are  lag- 
ging much  further  behind  comparability 
than  the  postal  employees  who  are  making 
the  noise.  X  realize  the  squeaking  wheel  usu. 
ally  gets  the  grease,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
situation  we  are  getting  Into  where  the  good 
people  we  need  in  government  do  not  stay 
there,  and  I  think  this  Is  an  area  wbere  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the  country. 
Tbe  last  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on 
Personnel  had  figures  showing,  for  instance, 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  government 
departments  bad  an  average  length  of  serv- 
ice of  only  18  months.  I  submit  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, no  man,  I  do  not  care  how  capable 
he  is,  can  laarn  very  much  about  a  great 
department  or  agency  of  government  In  18 
months. 

Mr.  Waldiz.  I  thank  tbe  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Huppx.  Dr.  Henne,  you  conunentcd  on 
the  fringe  benefits — sick  and  annual  leave, 
health  benefits,  retirement  benefits  and  so 
on — on  college  campuses  as  compared  to 
government  service.  Do  you  know  in  general 
bow  tbe  Federal  Government  compares  in 
fringe  benefits  with  tbe  academic  groups 
and  civilian  business  groups  and  local  gov- 
ernment groups? 

Dr.  RzNNE.  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned 
anything  about  that  specifically.  I  was 
thinking  of  tbe  total  remuneration.  In  gen- 
eral the  universities  now  are  very  comparable 
In  their  retirement  plans  in  most  of  the 
States.  There  are  some  States  that  are  not, 
but  In  most  of  the  States  tbe  retirement 
and  related  fringe  benefits,  idiu  tbe  salaries 
that  are  paid  for  tbe  ten-montb  contract, 
make  tbe  university  position  for  the  scien- 
tist or  engineer  or  professional  person  in 
general  more  enticing  than  a  «i»nnHr  posi- 
tion level  in  tbe  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Rttffx.  If  you  combine  tbe  pay  and  tbe 
fringe  benefits? 

Dr.  Rennx.  It  Is  a  combination  of  things, 
yes.  Part  of  it  is  the  environment,  but  most 
of  It  is  the  combination  of  the  salary  and 
other  benefits,  such  as  the  leave  time  and  the 
help  which  is  available  for  publishing,  and 
the  encouragement  for  publishing,  and  what 
we  caU  tbe  sabbatical  year,  wbere  every 
eighth  year  you  do  not  teach,  but  you  travel 
or  go  to  school  to  Improve  yotirself.  This 
type  of  fringe  benefit  which  the  professional 
finds  particularly  attractive  these  days,  I 
think,  are  where  tbe  universities  have  made 
faster  gains  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Ruppx.  Would  you  feel  the  unfavorable 
comparison  from  the  Federal  Ck>vernment 
point  of  view  would  also  bold  true  In  com- 
parison wltb  private  liKlustry? 

Dr.  RxMm.  I  think  tbe  universities  are 
more  competitive  for  scientists  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  they  are  wltb  private 
enterprise,  but  I  think  tbe  managerial  pKwi- 
tlons  In  private  enterprise  are  much  more 
apt  to  appeal  to  tbe  executive  than  the  uni- 
versity, thus  you  get  a  combination  of  com- 
petitioa  which  tbe  Federal  Government 
faces  with  private  entert>riae  and  with  the 
universitlee — a  three-way  competition  that 
la  very  difficult  to  meet  at  tbe  present  time. 

Mr.  Jat.  In  addition,  you  have  tbe  situa- 
tion wbere  tbe  Federal  Government  itself 
encourages  the  establisbinent  of  nonprofit 
corj^orations  where  there  is  no  limit  on 
salaries  and  then  these  corporations  OMnpete 
With  Federal  departments  and  agenoles  for 
personnel.  Tbey  may  atrip  an  ageiicy  of  Its 
best  managers  and  professlnnels. 

Mr.  Kvrrm.  Is  the  most  unfavorable  eom- 
parlson  in  the  area  at  salary  or  In  tke  area  of 
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fringe  benefits?  Is  it  mostly  blgber  pay  that 
takes  them  out  of  tbe  Federal  service? 

Mr.  Jat.  I  would  say  it  is.  Those  that  tend 
to  stay  in  Federal  Government  service  are 
those  who  have  been  in  government  20  or 
25  years  and  see  no  point  in  starting,  even 
at  a  considerable  increase  In  salary.  In  an- 
other career. 

Mr.  RUPFE.  Tbey  are  booked  in  by  the 
fringe  benefits. 

You  Indicate  you  would  like  a  graduated 
percentage  Increase  in  pay  from  2  to  8  per- 
cent. How  would  you  decide  how  the  percent- 
age increase  would  be  applied  from  2  to  8 
percent? 

Mr.  Jat.  I  would  rely  on  the  schedule  de- 
veloped by  the  Civil  Service  Commlsaion  and 
the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  from  statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ijabor  Statistics  on  comparable 
salaries  in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  RtJPPX.  You  would  have  to  go  from  2  to 
8  percent  depending  on  the  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  covering  private 
enterplse? 

Mr.  Jat.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Buppx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Jay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


PROBLEMS         OP  QUANTITATIVE 

MEASUREMENT  OP     RADIATION 

E>rVIRONMENT  IN        URANIUM 
MINES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsett]-  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  our  industrial  progress 
that  the  pioneers  in  a  new  area  of  activ- 
ity often  face  dangers  that  are  not  rec- 
ognized until  many  have  died.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  mining  of  uranium  where 
nearly  100  men  have  already  died  from 
lung  cancer  and  another  1,000  are  ex- 
pected to  die  of  this  disease  by  1985. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  it  has  taken  us  so 
long  to  recognize  the  dangers  in  the  min- 
ing of  uranium  and  to  realize  that  these 
dangers  can  be  minimized  if  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  once 
recognized  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
taken  direct  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
tills  needless  waste  of  human  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
uranium  mining  are  needed.  It  is  also 
right  and  Just  that  the  Secretary  made 
these  standards  effective  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  standards 
are  too  restrictive  and  others  will  say 
that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  but  none, 
I  am  sure,  will  debate  the  need  for 
standards  of  this  nature.  That  is  why 
the  Secretary  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  provisions  In  the  law  permitting  him 
to  establish  standards  before  having  full 
public  participation  in  this  development. 

The  benefit  of  public  particii»tion  in 
the  formulation  of  the  rules  will  not  be 
lost  since  the  rules  and  standards  can 
be  changed  if  they  are  found  to  need  re- 
vision, by  the  procedure  the  Secretary 
has  chosen  to  follow,  but  neither  will 


needless  delays  be  caused  in  providing 
needed  protection  for  uranium  miners. 
The  Secretary's  action  in  this  most 
serious  matter  is  most  wise  and  I  can 
only  do  what  any  thinking,  civilized  man 
would  do  in  supporting  him  to  the  full- 
est. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CHOOSES 
THE  RIGHT  MAN  FOR  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  ap- 
pointment by  President  Johnson  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  recelviiig  widespread  approval 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  President  Johnson 
should  have  selected  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  qualified  as  an  advo- 
cate and  a  jurist. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  emotional  cases, 
he  has  shovm  a  balanced  and  even 
temper  joined  with  a  deep  love  of  the 
law. 

He  is  not  only  a  fine  lawyer  and  ded- 
icated public  servant — he  is  a  living  tes- 
tament to  American  opportunity. 

Thurgood  Marshall  came  up  the  hard 
way,  and  set  his  sights  on  a  responsible 
public  career.  He  arrived  at  his  present 
position  through  hard,  diligent  work,  and 
he  has  gained  the  respect  of  both  friend 
and  foe. 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  him 
to  move  to  the  highest  court  of  the  Na- 
tion is  a  reflection  on  both  Marshall 
and  his  country. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  News  American 
which  strongly  supports  the  President's 
choice: 

DisTmcmsHED  Choice 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  to  be  tbe  first  Negro  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  an  altogether  com- 
ntendable  act  of  Justice  in  itself.  It  is  a  well- 
earned  reward  to  one  of  the  nation's  most 
dlstlngulahed  legal  talents.  And  it  is  coin- 
cldentally  a  fitting  recognition  of  tbe  im- 
portant role  played  in  our  society  by  the 
more  than  10  percent  of  citizens  who  are 
Negroes. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  whatever  bis  race.  Is 
more  than  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  America's  highest  tribunal.  His 
long  record  of  outstanding  public  service  as 
a  meokber  of  tbe  bar,  culminating  in  bis 
1965  appointment  as  U.S.  Solicitor  General, 
is  virtually  unparalleled  for  its  wealth  of 
experience.  The  new  honor  which  bas  come 
to  the  Baltimore  native  crowns  a  brilliant, 
progressively  responsible  career  which  began 
when  he  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  claas 
at  Howard  Law  School  in  1933. 

It  thus  becomes  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Marshall  happens  to  be  a  Negro- 
fortuitous  that  he  happena  to  be  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  slave,  and  fortuitous  that 
much  of  his  legal  fame  was  won  while 
battling  civil  rights  causes  In  the  courts.  To 
others  of  his  race  be  now  becomes  a  shining 
proof  that  the  heights  to  which  any  talented 
American  may  aspire  are  without  limit.  And 
to  all  the  cltiecns  of  tbe  land  be  henceforth 


wiU  symbolise  tbe  determlnatlcii  of  our  gov- 
ernment legally  to  guarantee  tbe  rights  to 
which  one  and  aU  are  entitled. 

President     Johnson     has     made     a     fine 
selection. 


BILL  TO  CUT  IN  HALF  RELICENSINO 
BURDENS  OF  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  cut  in 
half  the  rellcensing  burdens  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  both  in  radio  and 
in  television. 

At  the  present  time,  broadcasters  must 
seek  a  license  extension  every  3  years. 
My  bill  would  change  that  requirement 
to  a  6-year  period. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  rell- 
censing procedure  is  so  much  formallstic 
nonsense.  After  all  tbe  broadcasting  in- 
dustry is  wen  established  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  from  investigating 
complaints  or  checking  broadcasting  op- 
erations at  any  time.  The  rellcensing  pe- 
riod idea  is  really  used  as  a  "tickler  file 
system"  to  remind  the  FCC  that  they 
have  wort  to  do.  What  is  really  a  bur- 
den is  the  fact  that  most  applications 
are  delayed  because  of  paperwork  prob- 
lems and  criticisms  by  the  agency  of  the 
way  applications  su-e  filled  out. 

The  broadcasting  industry  in  many 
of  our  cocnmunitles  is  "small  business." 
In  our  State  of  Montana,  this  is  cer- 
tainly true.  So  on  behalf  of  an  Industry 
that  is  now  mature  and  no  longer  needs 
to  be  babied  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  cut  in  half  the  Oovemment 
paperwork  that  they  muat  fill  out.  What 
is  more  the  memberahip  of  the  Federal 
Commtinlcatlons  Commission  Itself  is  di- 
vided five  to  four  as  whettier  to  extend 
the  licensing  period  from  3  to  5  years. 

Tharik  you. 


REGULATING  DtfPORTS  OP  MILK 
AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Tuwhey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  waa  no  objeetloo. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  regulate  im- 
ports of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Dairy  product  Imports  hare  increased 
sevenfold  since  1953  and  have  Increased 
433  percent  in  1966  alone.  Such  rapid  in- 
creases camiot  be  tolerated  if  our  dairy 
industry  is  to  survive.  Quotas  established 
to  curb  dairy  products  imports  have  been 
effectively  evaded.  The  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  said  that  1967  im- 
ports of  milk  will  be  about  3.5  billion 
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pounds  or  12  times  the  total  authorized 
by  Import  Quotaa. 

The  passage  of  the  dairy  import  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  loop- 
holes under  the  present  import  controls 
and  to  establish  a  predictable  import  base 
upon  which  our  farmers  may  rely  for 
sound  market  planning. 


EDITORIALS  ON  THE  POOD  STAMP 
FROORAM  AND  THE  USE  OP  THE 
BANKINO  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRIBXJTION  OP  LOTTERY  TICKETS 
ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  15,  1967 

B4r.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Oerjcain]  may 
extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
June  12  edition  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal pertaining  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  use  of  our  banking  system 
for  the  distribution  of  lottery  tickets 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
Insert  these  articles  into  the  Record  : 

WOBTBWHILB  PSOGBAIC 

Senate  action  on  the  federal  food  stamp 
program,  provldtng  an  annual  Increase  In 
funds  over  a  three-year  period.  Is  welcome 
recognition  for  a  plan  that  has  worked  weU 
to  help  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  low-Income 
families. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  version  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  would  extend  the 
program  only  one  year  and  authorize  five 
million  dollars  leas  In  fiscal  1968  than  the 
Senate  bill. 

A  key  to  the  future  of  this  program,  which 
enables  qnallfled  families  to  purchase 
■tamps  worth  mora  than  their  price.  Is  the 
House  defeat  of  a  federal-state  cost-sharing 
proposal.  By  February  of  this  year,  nine 
states  stm  were  not  participating.  Presum- 
ably, the  administrative  costs,  which  for 
the  most  part  the  states  must  assume,  is 
the  roMon  they  have  not  applied.  U  an 
additional  burden  had  been  imposed,  the 
prospects  of  bringing  more  low-Income 
Americans  under  the  program  would  have 
dlmmiwl  and  the  chances  of  regression 
would  have  Increased  slgniflcantly. 

Beyond  the  question  of  funding,  efforts 
shoiUd  be  directed  toward  removing  the  in- 
dignities to  which  food  stamp  users  often 
are  subjected  when  exchanging  stamps  at 
i4>proved  ratal!  food  outlets.  This  problem 
has  discouraged  some  qualified  families 
from  purcbaalxig  the  stamps  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  thought  that  hunger  afflicts  any  cltl- 
wn  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth  should 
be  sufflclent  recommendation  for  cKpandlng 
this  program.  Hunger  does  exist,  as  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  learned  recently  on  a  tour 
of  the  Southern  states.  The  aim  must  be  to 
extend  the  program  to  all  the  states,  not  Just 
a  majority  of  them.  The  House  bill  would 
not  achieve  this  end.  The  Senate  bUl  at 
least  would  offer  hojie. 

Baiocb  Sxllino  CbulNCbs 

In  tlie  light  of  a  congressional  proposal,  a 

significant  question  arises  over  government 

poUcy  barring  federal  agency  participation 

In  tb«  distribution  or  sals  of  state  lottery 


tickets  even  though  the  lottery  be  legal  as  in 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York. 

A  proposal  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Cxirrency  Committee  provides  that  any  pri- 
vate bank  whose  operations  are  under  fed- 
eral regulations  shall  be  prohibited  from 
selling  lottery  tickets.  Plainly,  the  proposal 
is  aimed  at  New  York's  lottery  which  has 
bad  voter  approval  and  which  relies  on  bank 
ticket  sales  for  about  50  percent  of  the 
lottery  Income  destined  tor  public  school  aid. 

State  lottery  champions  have  invoked  the 
states'  rights  issue,  contending  that  the 
House  committee  proposal,  backed  strongly 
by  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  is  an 
"unwarranted  intrusion  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Into  the  rights  of  states."  The 
banks'  lottery  role  U  defended  further  by 
lottery  proponents  claiming  that  participa- 
tion by  banks  lends  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tegrity to  the  lottery  operation. 

In  our  view,  the  enlisting  of  the  banking 
system  of  any  state  in  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  cannot  be  justiOed  under  principles 
of  sound  government  of  sound  banking.  II 
the  House  committee  proposal  is  enacted, 
as  It  should  be,  and  if  the  New  York  state 
lottery  should  flop,  this  shabby  device  for 
supporting  public  education  will  have  re- 
ceived deserved  treatment. 


EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY 
INTEREST  RATI  CONTROLS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  requested  a  2-year 
extension  of  Public  Law  89-597.  This 
legislation,  approved  September  21, 1966, 
provides,  for  a  1-year  period,  additional 
regulation  of  Interest  rates  and  required 
reserves  with  respect  to  deposits  in  fed- 
erally Insured  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions. The  main  thrust  of  the  law  is  to 
stop  excessive  interest  rate  competition 
for  deposits  among  financial  institutions. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  purchase  obligations  guaranteed  by 
any  agency  of  the  Dhited  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  latter  provision  is  to  per- 
mit Federal  Reserve  open-market  pur- 
chase of  obligations  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  order  to  avoid 
having  the  housing  industry  and  the 
mortgage  market  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  tight  money  policies. 

The  statute  also  directs  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  take  all  possible  steps  to  reduce 
interest  rates. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that 
last  year's  rate  control  bill  is  a  complete 
failure,  our  hopes  of  preventing  devasta- 
tion in  homebuilding  and  nmaway  in- 
terest rates  were  obviously  not  realized. 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  conten- 
tion in  Secretary  Fowler's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal that  this  law  has  "substantially 
Improved  the  mortgage  market,"  and 
homebuilding  faces  another  dissistrous 
year.  The  Federal  Reserve's  tight  money 
policies  are  still  with  us,  interest  rates 
are  still  near  their  record  highs,  and 


commercial  banks  are  still  aggressively 
promoting  consumer  certificates  of  de- 
posit often  by  misleading  tiewspaper  ads 
Clearly  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  has 
frustrated  the  success  of  Public  Law 
89-597  and  there  is  little  to  be  achieved 
by  extending  this  law  without  that 
cooperation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  extend  the 
law  for  2  additional  years  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury  Department,  i 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  measure 
will  receive  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion by  your  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  Members  that  we  are 
determined  not  to  permit  extension  of 
this  law  to  be  a  mere  exercise  in  futility. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury's  transmitted  letter  on 
this  legislation  with  these  remarks,  as 
follows  : 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  June   12,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of   the  House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require, 
ments,  and  open  market  operations  in 
agency  Issues." 

The  Act  of  September  21,  1966  (80  Stat. 
823)  gave  the  financial  regulatory  agencies 
flexible  authority  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts,  authorized  higher  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banks,  and 
permitted  open  market  operations  in  direct 
or  fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion is  temporary  and  will  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 21  of  this  year.  The  Department  believes 
that  the  authority  should  be  extended  tem- 
porarily and  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
provide  a  two-year  extension. 

The  flexible  Interest  rate  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  above  Act  enabled  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  to  take  action  last  September 
that  has  contributed  slgniflcantly  to  a  mod- 
eration In  the  excessive  competition  for  con- 
sumer savings,  has  facilitated  an  Increased 
flow  of  funds  into  thrift  institutions,  and  has 
substantially  Improved  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. It  Is  difficult  to  forecast  the  conditions 
that  win  prevail  In  financial  markets  this 
September,  or  subsequently,  or  predict 
whether  the  expiration  of  the  interest  rate 
authority  would  permit  a  recurrence  of  the 
forces  that  pushed  up  Interest  rates  and 
diverted  funds  from  the  mortgage  market 
last  year.  This  possibility  certainly  cannot  be 
dismissed  and,  given  the  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  it  seems  clearly  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  financial  super- 
visory agencies  to  regulate  time  and  savings 
deposit  interest  rates  in  s  coordinated  man- 
ner. 

The  extension  of  the  interest  rate  author- 
ity would  permit  the  banking  agencies  over 
the  two-year  period  to  act  In  a  timely  fashion 
to  avert  potentially  dangerous  developments 
In  the  financial  market.  It  would  not  stifle 
a  reasonable  degree  of  healthy  competition  in 
the  market  for  savings,  nor  would  it  require 
interest  rate  ceilings  to  be  in  force  at  all 
times.  Rather,  the  banking  agencies  would  be 
provided  with  fiexlble  authority  to  prescribe 
interest  rate  ceilings  at  times  when  such  ac- 
tion Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Our  experience  last  year  strongly  testifies  to 
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the  desirability  of  an  extension  of  the  inter- 
est rate  authority. 

In  regard  to  reserve  req\ilrements,  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1966  authorized  an  In- 
crease In  the  maximiim  reserve  requirement 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  from  6  to  10 
percent,  while  keeping  the  minimum  at  3 
percent.  This  provision  broadened  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  potential  control  over 
time  and  savings  deposits  of  member  banks 
should  that  become  necessary.  While  this 
broadened  authority  has  not  yet  been  used, 
it  is  of  significant  potential  value  and  should 
be  extended. 

With  respect  to  Federal  Reserve  open  mar- 
ket purchasee,  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966 
clarified  the  authority  to  make  such  pur- 
chases to  include  specifically  any  direct  ob- 
ligation of,  or  any  obligation  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by.  any  agency  of 
the  United  States.  The  hearings  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  last  year 
pointed  up  the  need  for  legislative  clarifica- 
tion in  this  area,  llie  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  made  some  use  of  this  clarified  au- 
thority and  It  should  be  extended  to  help 
achieve  continued  Improvement  In  the  mar- 
ket for  securities  of  Federal  agencies. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  similar  bill  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  Congn'ess  and  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours,  " 

Henrt  H.  Fowler. 


REMOVAL  OF  INEQUmES  OF  PAY 
FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
BOARD  CLERKS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  HkndkrsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8,  1967,  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
10718,  which  would  bring  the  more  than 
7,500  positions  and  emplojrees  of  the  local 
boards  and  SLppeal  bocu-ds  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Now  that  the  House  has  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  basic  organizational  entity  of 
the  Selective  Service  System;  namely, 
the  local  boards,  I  consider  it  most  timely 
and  necessary  to  recognize  now  and  to 
remove  the  Inequities  of  the  pay  of  the 
clerks  of  these  boards. 

As  of  October  1966,  there  were  appar- 
ently 7,800  local  board  employees  work- 
ing under  56  different  State  systems.  The 
salaries  of  local  and  appesLl  board  per- 
sonnel are  fixed  administrativdy  by  the 
56  State  directors.  In  some  instances 
local  commercial  prevailing  rates  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  fixing  salaries,  in 
others  comparison  was  made  with  local 
government  rates  and  in  a  few  instances 
general  schedule  rates  contributed  a  ref- 
erence point.  About  a  third  of  the  State 
directors  reported  no  use  of  local  prevail- 
ing rates  In  fixing  local  board  clerk  sal- 
aries. However,  with  respect  to  other  as- 
pects of  their  employment,  such  &a:  re- 
tiiement,   armual  and  sick  leave,   and 


competitive  status,  local  and  appeal 
board  clerks  are  treated  in  the  same 
maimer  as  other  Federal  employees. 

In  response  to  my  request,  a  Joint  sur- 
vey was  made  last  December  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Selective 
Service  System.  It  was  revealed  in  the 
survey  that  these  State  directors  were 
given  broad  areas  of  discretion  in  setting 
the  aruiual  rates  of  pay  of  the  local  board 
employees.  Here  are  some  typical  exam- 
ples, based  on  statewide  averages  for 
1966:  the  average  pay  for  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  local  board  clerks  for  New 
York  was  $4,184,  yet  in  neighboring  Ver- 
mont it  was  $5,001.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  average  clerk  pay  was 
$6,162  and  in  nearby  Virginia,  $4,739. 
The  average  aimual  clerk's  compensa- 
tion in  Indiana  last  year  was  $4,296,  but 
in  Illinois  it  was  $4,786.  Out  on  the  west 
coast  the  average  salary  of  a  Selective 
Service  System  clerk  in  Arizona  was 
$5,764,  but  in  California  it  was  $4,902. 

This  joint  survey  by  the  two  Federal 
agencies  pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  Job 
of  a  local  board  clerk  in  the  Selective 
Service  was  at  the  GS-4  level — $4,776  to 
$6,216.  However,  in  eight  States  the  pay 
of  a  Selective  Service  clerk  averaged  near 
or  below  the  begiiuiing  rate  of  a  G&-2 
level— $3,925. 

In  another  comparison,  the  report 
shows  that  postal  clerks  are  at  the  PFS-4 
level  and  in  several  States  exceed  the  pay 
of  comparable  Selective  Service  clerks  by 
as  much  as  $1,541  a  year. 

H.R.  10718  will  remove  these  inequities 
by  bringing  all  employees  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  imder  the  Classification 
Act.  Selective  Service  personnel  in  the 
National  and  State  offices  are  now  en- 
joying these  benefits.  I  believe  the  local 
and  appeal  board  clerical  persoimel 
should  likewise  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. 


THE  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PERMANENT  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
for  printing  in  the  Record: 

H.  Res.  — 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent peace  in  the  BClddle  East 
Whereas  an  Internal  Middle  East  conflict 
Inherently   endangers   the   peace  and   weU- 
betng  of  the  world  community  of  nations; 
and 

Whereas  an  open  door  In  the  Middle  East 
is  vital  to  the  flow  of  world  commerce;  and 
Whereas  by  United  Nations  declaration 
Israel  legally  deserves  the  status  and  rights 
of  a  sovereign  nation  and  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity which  such  status  entails;  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  lost  their  lives 
in  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  that  permaneat  peaoe  la 
the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved  only  If : 

1.  The  existence  and  sovereignty  of  Israel 
Is  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 

2.  Freedom  of  passage  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Is  guaranteed  not 
only  to  Israel  but  to  aU  nations; 

3.  Final  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Israel  is  made  and  stich  bound- 
aries are  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 

4.  ESectlve  restrictions  are  Imposed  upon 
the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  from 
other  members  of  the  world  community; 

5.  All  nations  address  themselves  to  a  final 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  the  Middle  East;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  lasting  peace  may  be 
est&bli&bed  in  the  Middle  East,  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

1.  To  use  all  diplomatic  Tesources  at  his 
command,  including  our  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  to  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  five  aforementioned  objectives, 
and 

2.  To  avoid  repeating  the  mtntakw  of  1SS6 
which  led  to  resumption  of  hostilities  eleven 
years  later,  by  opposing,  as  a  precondition  to 
the  discussion  and  negotiation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned five  objectives,  the  relinquish- 
ment by  Israel  of  territories  possessed  at  the 
time  the  cease-flre  was  effectuated. 


DR.  L.  P.  (JACK)  BATJER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Folzt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  held  spe- 
cial ceremonies  here  In  Washington  to 
present  awards  to  outstanding  Depart- 
ment employees  from  around  the  Na- 
tion— men  who  have  made  noteworthy 
contributions  to  our  Nation.  A  highest 
award,  the  Superior  Service  Award,  was 
to  be  presented  to  Dr.  L.  P.  (Jack)  Bat- 
Jer,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  a  man  known 
and  respected  around  the  world  for  bis 
contributions  to  agricultural  science. 

But  Dr.  Batjer  was  not  present  for  the 
ceremonies.  He  had  been  stricken  by  a 
heart  aliment  a  short  time  before  and,  to 
the  very  deep  sorrow  of  many,  many 
friends  and  admirers,  Dr.  Batjer  suc- 
cuml)ed  to  the  attack  cm  May  28. 

I  feel  inadequate  to  pay  proper  tribute 
to  Dr.  Batjer,  because  his  achievements 
and  accomi^lshments  over  a  distin- 
guished 31 -year  career  with  the  UB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  too  many  to 
enumerate. 

Dr.  Batjer  made  contributions  of 
knowledge  which  literally  brought  multi- 
million-dollar benefits  to  the  horticulture 
industry  of  our  Nation  and  to  farmers 
around  the  world. 

!>-.  Batjer  pioneered  in  developing  ma- 
terials which  allow  fruit  growers  to  apply 
sprays  to  trees  and  thus  aocompllsh  a 
chemical  thinning  of  the  fruit.  The  prac- 
tice, by  eliminating  costly.  Imperfect 
hand  tlilnning  of  the  fruit,  has  had  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  atiple  Industry 
and  in  other  tree  fruits.  But  that  was  but 
one  example  of  his  ecmtributlons. 

Other  work  he  performed  has  had  dra- 
matic effect  on  improving  the  quality  and 
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keepebUlty  of  appl^  and  other  fruits,  to 
the  benefit  of  fanners  and  to  millions  of 
consumers. 

Dr.  Batjer  was  the  author  of  scores  of 
research  articles  which  have  become 
honored  docimients  among  scientists. 
Moreover,  he  was  known  and  beloved  by 
hundreds  of  fanners  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  who  deeply  feel  his  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  esteem  in  which  Dr. 
Jack  Batjer  was  held  is  illustrated  In  the 
following  paragraphs  of  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  Dally  World: 

Dr.  Robert  Lindner,  head  of  the  Tree  Pnilt 
Besearch  Center  and  a  long-time  friend  and 
ooUeague  of  Batjer,  said  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  research  leader's  work  was  known 
world-wide. 

HlB  death  Is  a  loss  to  the  entire  Industry 
and  especially  to  that  of  North  Central 
Washington,  Lindner  said. 

Frank  Hough,  Skookum  sales  manager 
said:  "He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  character. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  indiistry.  I  can't  think 
of  anyone  who  would  be  missed  more." 

Agreeing  was  Leo  Lowe,  manager  of  the 
'Washington  Orowers  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. He  said:  "I  feel  sincerely  that  he  Is 
irreplaceable.  His  death  was  a  loss  not  only 
to  our  community  but  to  the  entire  nation's 
Xnilt  industry  for  which  he  did  so  much." 

Phillip  L.  Isaminger,  manager  of  Wenoka 
Sales,  added:  "The  contributions  which  Dr. 
Jack  Batjer  made  to  the  fruit  Industry  are 
many  and  great.  History  will  set  him  apart 
as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  leaders  in 
borticiiltural  research  and  fruit  production." 

"Jack's  contributions  to  the  fruit  Industry 
go  far  beyond  his  scientific  acoompllsbments. 
His  practical  approach  to  complex  matters 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  with  the  beet 
researchers  and  scientists  of  the  world,  or 
with  an  Inexperienced  grower  on  a  flve-acre 
ranch  set  him  t^Mirt  from  the  average  man. 
His  ready  humor  made  him  sought  as  an 
after  dinner  speaker." 

Batjer  was  a  plant  physiologist  at  the 
tJSDA  research  station  at  BeltsvUle,  Mary- 
land, from  1936  to  1945,  When  he  came  to 
Washington  State  and  to  the  USDA  and 
Washington  State  University  tree  fruit  re- 
search here. 

Batjer  was  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Horticultural  Science,  was  president 
of  its  western  branch  in  1949,  and  belonged 
to  the  Nos'thwest  Association  of  Horticulture, 
Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  LITHUANIA 
PERSISTS 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  the  United  States  are 
dedicated  to  the  right  of  all  men  to  live 
In  freedom,  under  a  government  of  thelr 
own  choosing  and  by  principles  for 
wblch  they  maintain  a  firm  belief.  In 
history,  time  and  time  again,  outrageous 
events  have  occurred  which  are  to  us 
so  deplorable  as  to  shake  our  very  faith 
In  the  decency  of  the  human  character. 
One  such  event  happened  26  years  ago 
this  month,  and  we  must  recall  it  now 
as  a  lasting  and  irreparable  scar  on  the 
history  of  civilization. 


On  the  night  of  June  14,  1941,  30,455 
innocent  Lithuanian  citizens  were  seized 
by  the  Soviet  army  occupying  their  na- 
tion and  deported  to  slave  camps  In 
Siberia.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
Lithuanian  intelligentata  national  leaders 
and  hard-core  defenders  of  nationalism 
for  their  country.  The  "crime"  that  these 
people  had  committed  was  their  per- 
sistent belief  that  mankind  should  be 
free.  The  "treason"  for  which  they  were 
punished  was  their  love  of  nation  and 
their  devotion  to  the  Idea  that  they  and 
their  countrymen  possessed  the  right  to 
be  Lithuanians. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  Lith- 
uania, the  Russians  have  maintained  a 
singular  purpose,  that  of  annexing  their 
small  neighbor  and  annihilating  its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  country.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  convinoe  the  Lithuanian 
people  of  the  "merits"  of  submerging 
their  identity,  prostituting  their  beliefs 
and  abdicating  their  birthright  in  favor 
of  Joining  the  Soviet  state,  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  decided  that  the  next  best 
move  was  to  exterminate  them,  and  with 
them,  the  spirit  of  a  ft-ee  Lithuania.  Ex- 
terminate, they  did,  by  the  thousands, 
through  mass  deportations,  coldblooded 
murders,  and  mass  executions.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  short  weeks,  prior  to  the 
Nazi  takeover  of  Lithuania,  the  Russians 
had  succeeded  in  eliminating  over  45,000 
Lithuanian  citizens.  Ttiose  who  were  de- 
ported and  enslaved  in  Siberia  were  sub- 
jected to  horribly  inhuman  conditions, 
brutality,  starvation,  unbearable  cold, 
and  exhaustion. 

Following  the  Nazi  occupation  during 
World  War  II,  the  U.S.S.R.  again  moved 
on  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  renewed 
their  program  of  "Russiflcation"  before 
the  citizens  of  the  war-torn  land  had 
a  chance  to  reassert  their  identity  as 
an  independent  government.  Thousands 
fied  and  thousands  were  rounded  up  and 
sent  to  Siberia. 

Today,  Lithuanians  continue  to  strug- 
gle imder  Communist  oppression.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuanian  history  does  not 
end  here,  for  the  Soviets  have  made  a 
fatal  mlsjudgment  of  the  character  and 
heart  of  this  great  people.  They  have 
failed  to  realize  that  a  valiant  spirit  can- 
not be  murdered  even  though  many  men 
who  guard  that  spirit  have  been  vi- 
ciously put  to  death.  The  Soviets  deported 
the  leaders  of  Lithuania  and  thousands 
of  strong-minded  citizens  who  bore  the 
dream  of  Lithuanian  freedom,  but  they 
did  not,  they  could  not  kill  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Throughout  all  these 
years  of  Soviet  subjugation,  brainwash- 
ing, and  strong-armed  persuasion,  the 
Lithuanians  today  remain  a  people.  They 
do  not  C£J1  themselves  Russian,  nor 
will  they  ever.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  enslavement  of  their  patriots  26 
years  ago,  and  this  very  deed,  calculated 
to  eradicate  the  existence  of  a  nation, 
will  one  day  aid  in  its  rebirth.  Inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  that  same  spirit 
which  dwelt  in  the  many  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  who  suffered  in  Si- 
beria, the  Lithuanian  people  will  throw 
off  their  Russian  captors,  reestablish 
their  sovereign  nation,  and  regain  their 
Inherent  rights  as  citizens  of  an  inde- 
pendent land.  , 


Today,  Mr.  Siieaker,  we  share  Lith- 
uania's sorrow  for  her  lost  compatriots 
and  It  is  our  Intense  hope  that  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  spirit  for  which 
they  died  will  triumph. 


A  BILL  TO  SAVE  INTEREST  COSTS  BY 
REQUIRING  ALL  FEDERAL  BOR- 
ROWING TO  GO  THROUGH  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  H.R.  10909,  a  biU  to  save  interest 
costs  by  requiring  all  Federal  borrowing 
to  go  through  the  Treasury. 

Mythmaking,  I  have  become  convinced, 
is  an  almost  inevitable  byproduct  of  our 
Federal  bureaucracy.  No  agency  or  de- 
partment— and  no  administration.  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican — seems  able  to 
escape  this  highly  contagious  malady. 

Fortunately  mythmaking — while  frus- 
trating to  the  world  outside  of  Washing- 
ton— is  for  the  most  part  a  harmless  and 
costless  diversion. 

The  classic  example  of  Potomac  mysti- 
cism is  wrapped  around  all  of  the  opera- 
tions normally  associated  with  Federal 
budgetmaldng,  debt  management,  and 
monetary  affairs.  Here,  we  have  built  up 
a  set  of  rituals  and  mytlis  that  would 
put  a  carnival  mystic  to  shame. 

At  the  moment,  the  Congress  is  going 
tlirough  its  annual  ritual  on  the  debt 
ceiling.  In  fact,  so  enamored  has  the 
Congress  become  of  this  particular  ritual 
that  we  sometimes  perform  It  several 
times  a  year. 

Last  year  we  built  up  quite  a  bit  of 
excitement  concerning  something  that 
became  known  as  participation  sales. 
This  was  Just  one  more  extension  of  the 
mytiis  around  budgets,  deficits,  and  debt 
management  that  must  leave  the  average 
voter  in  thorough  confusion  about  our 
fiscal  operations. 

Of  course,  the  10-pound  budget — with 
all  of  its  special  analyses  and  explana- 
tory material  is  a  mythmaker  all  its  own. 
In  all  fahTiess  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  let  me  say 
that  most  of  these  myths  have  been 
forced  on  them  by  those  who,  through 
the  years,  have  concluded  that  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  was  the  original  sin. 
Therefore,  to  tidy  the  package,  we  go 
through  all  types  of  fiscal  gymnastics. 

This  hocus-pocus  Is  not  peculiar  to 
any  political  party  or  to  any  administra- 
tion. The  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats always  find  it  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  certain  amount  of  it  whenever  they 
are  in  power. 

But  myths  can  go  too  far.  They  go  too 
far  when  they  obscure  poor  manage- 
ment and  when  they  add  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  face  up  to  their  re- 
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sponsibility  and  replace  some  of  this 
mystical  operation  with  some  cold  hard 
realistic  practices. 

We  need  to  replace  monetary  mysti- 
cism with  commonsense. 

Our  debt  management  policies  and 
practices  need  to  be  brought  up  to  date — 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  world's 
richest  coimtry  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 
We  need  to  throw  away  the  old  cliches 
about  debt  management.  Our  present 
system  is  costly,  wasteful,  and  unneces- 
sarily cumbersome.  Debt  management  is 
scattered  throughout  the  Government 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  major  depart- 
ments and  agencies  nave  grabbed  part 
of  the  function. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration all  have  authority  to  go  directly 
into  the  money  markets.  They  have  this 
authority,  notwithstanding  the  Treasury 
Department's  role  as  the  basic  repository 
for  debt  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  scheme  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  phrase  "debt  manage- 
ment." 

No  corporation  would  engage  in  such 
a  disjointed  scheme^  Surely,  the  Dallas 
branch  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  money  markets 
for  funds  independent  of  the  parent 
company  in  Detroit.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
puts  its  full  companywide  credit  on  the 
line  in  seeking  loan  funds.  It  would  be 
unthinkable  for  each  of  its  branches  to 
go  into  the  market  willy-nilly  without 
consideration  for  the  total  needs  of  the 
company.  This  is  so  basic  that  it  scarcely 
merits  discussion. 

Yet,  our  Federal  Government  persists 
in  its  hodgepodge  approach  to  debt 
management.  Debt  management — if  it  is 
to  earn  that  title — must  have  a  single 
manager.  And  that  manager  should  be, 
without  question,  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment, representing  the  full  weight 
and  force  of  our  Federal  Government. 

It  is  basic  economic  textbook  knowl- 
edge that  tells  us  what  the  phrase  "the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment" means.  This  phrase  is  recognized 
worldwide.  Whatever  instrument  bears 
this  phrase  carries  with  it  the  full 
strength  of  this  great  Nation. 

Translated  in  terms  of  the  domestic 
money  market,  this  means  that  the  U.S. 
Government  can  command  the  lowest 
interest  rates.  No  instrument,  no  mort- 
gage paper,  no  obligation  carries  a  bet- 
ter credit  rating  than  a  note  or  bond 
marked  "full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government." 

During  our  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticipation sales  bill  in  May  1966,  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
asked  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  Barr  about  the  meaning  of  di- 
rect Treasury  borrowing.  Here  is  the  way 
the  exchange  went: 

Mr.  ReuBs:  "Secretary  Barr,  outside  of 
myths  about  national  debt,  why  do  we  not 
get  the  money  for  the  Federal  Oovernment's 
needs  In  the  cheapest  possible  way,  one  that 
will  yield  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayers?  We  now  have  seasoned  Treasury 


securities  ranging  from  30-day  bills  to  20- 
year  bonds.  If  we  can  borrow  money  more 
cheaply  through  those,  why  do  we  not  do  It? 
If  ttUs  has  the  result  in  a  further  educa- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  public  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  can  save  millions  of  dollars 
by  such  education.  Why  not  do  It?" 

Secretary  Barr:  "Mr.  Reuss,  no  question 
your  route  Is  the  cheapest  route  for  the  tax- 
payer and  the  Government.  It  Is  not  even 
debatable." 

As  Secretary  Barr  says,  the  advantages 
of  borrowing  through  the  Treasury — 
with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Na- 
tion— are  not  even  debatable. 

Willie  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  was  an  "evil"  as  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  believe,  this  particu- 
lar device  is  an  unfortunate  extension  of 
some  of  our  debt  management  mytlis. 
It  is  one  which  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration toyed  with  throughout  the  1950's, 
but  this  fact  makes  it  no  more  palatable 
in  a  Democratic  administration.  It  sac- 
rifices the  advantages  of  direct  Treasury 
borrowing  on  the  altar  of  the  budget 
deficit. 

There  is  much  debate  about  just  how 
much  participation  sales  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  in  excess  interest 
charges.  However,  from  the  testimony  of 
Charles  Schultze,  the  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector, it  appears  that  the  additional 
costs— above  and  beyond  the  cost  of  di- 
rect Treasury  borrowing — will  l>e  about 
$55  million  on  participation  sales  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Whatever  the  final  figure  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Treasury  could  have  ob- 
tained the  money  more  cheaply  by  direct 
borrowing.  Commonsense  and  good  debt 
management  dictates  that  all  the  funds 
that  we  need  to  operate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  obtained  in  the  cheap- 
est manner  possible. 

The  actions  of  the  Appropriations  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  in  this 
Congress  may  well  make  the  argument 
about  participation  sales  moot.  But  I 
hope  we  have  benefited  in  an  educa- 
tional sense.  And  I  hope  that  this  ex- 
perience can  lead  us  toward  a  more  sensi- 
ble EUid  coordinated  management  of  all 
of  our  debt. 

The  proliferation  of  Government  loan 
programs  has  heightened  the  problems 
of  our  debt  managers  in  recent  years. 
This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  participation  sales  route  was 
tried.  I  have  supported  consistently  the 
great  majority  of  these  loan  programs 
and  I  think  that  they  have  done  wonders 
for  our  country.  I  want  to  see  them 
strengthened  and  not  weakened.  Better 
debt  management  will  provide  a  firmer 
footing  for  all  of  these  programs. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  areas  in 
wliich  individual  credit  programs  are 
able  to  go  directly  into  the  money  mar- 
ket without  regard  to  other  debt  man- 
agement activities  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  degree  of  coordina- 
tion with  the  Treasury,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  loose  and  carries  only  the 
vaguest  statutory  guidelines. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  go  into  the  market  on  any  morn- 
ing without  regard  to  what  the  Treasury 
might  be  planning.  It  is  possible  for  one 
of  these  agencies  to  be  in  the  market 


within  hours  of  a  major  sale  of  U.S. 
Treasury  securities. 

Such  a  situation  represents  poor  man- 
agement. But  this  poor  management  can 
turn  Into  chaos  if  a  series  of  uncoordi- 
nated borrowings  are  made  at  a  time 
when  the  money  markets  are  either  un- 
prepared or  unable  to  properly  handle 
the  offerings.  The  consideration  of  when 
the  Treasury  should  borrow  in  the 
money  markets  should  be  a  full-time 
job  of  the  debt  managers  within  the 
Treasury  Department.  They  should  han- 
dle all  borrowings  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  agencies  needing  funds  should  be 
required  to  go  directly  to  the  Treasury 
and  not  to  the  money  markets.  This  can 
be  accomplished  without  affecting  any  of 
these  Federal  credit  programs.  The  loan- 
making  ability  of  these  agencies  would 
not  t>e  touched  in  any  manner.  They 
would  still  be  governed  by  whatever  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  were 
given  them  by  the  Congress. 

The  difference  would  be  that  the  Indi- 
vidual agencies  would  obtain  their  funds 
from  only  one  source — the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

In  this  manner,  the  UJS.  Treasury 
could  fully  coordinate  and  properly  man- 
age the  borrowings  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. ITie  Treasury  could  then  move  into 
the  market  when  conditions  were  right 
and  when  they  could  obtain  money  at 
the  lowest  rate.  Tliey  could  also  borrow 
with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  behind  each  transaction. 
There  would  be  no  concern  over  the  shad- 
ings of  legal  opinions  BJbont  paper  issued 
by  individual  agencies.  All  borrowings 
would  then  be  made  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  proposal,  an 
agency  needing  funds — funds  that  had 
been  authorized  and  appropriated — 
would  notify  the  Treasiur.  Within  60 
days,  the  Treasury  would  he  required  to 
furnish  the  funds.  The  Treasury  would 
be  authorized  to  raise  the  funds  in  any 
maimer  which  its  debt  managers  felt  were 
the  most  advantageous  at  any  given 
moment.  At  times — when  the  money 
markets  are  tight — this  might  come 
from  existing  surpluses  on  hand  at  the 
Treasury.  At  other  times,  the  Treasury 
would  find  it  best  to  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  the  funds  requested  by  Fan- 
nie Mae  or  some  other  agency. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Treasury 
to  pay  whatever  interest  rate  was  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requests  of  the 
agency.  This  authority  would  extend 
only  to  the  sums  properly  authorized 
for  the  Federal  credit  agencies  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Coordination  would  be  an  obvious  plus 
in  this  plan.  But  my  proposal  would  also 
mean  a  substantial  savings  in  dollars 
Euid  cents.  Last  year,  paper  issued  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  was  going 
for  as  high  as  6  percent,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Treasury  was  borrowing — 
at  least  on  91 -day  bills — for  more  than 
a  percentage  point  less.  Yesterday  FNMA 
participations  were  announced  at  5.25- 
5.5  percent,  at  a  time  when  Treasury 
bills  are  being  sold  at  less  than  4  i>ercent. 
So  it  is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
can  borrow  directly  at  a  substantially 
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lower  Intenit  rate  than  can  be  attracted 
by  any  single  agency  ckf  the  Oovemment. 
It  is  not  unuBual  for  this  saving  to  rep- 
resent a  full  percentage  point.  At  times, 
it  is  possible  that  the  spread  would  be 
even  greater. 

In  the  current  budget — ^for  fiscal 
1968 — ^tbe  administration  Is  asking  for 
$5475.000,000  in  authorizations  for  direct 
sales  and  participaticm  sales  of  loans  by 
major  Federal  credit  programs.  As  the 
country  grows,  the  needs  of  these  and 
new  Federal  credit  programs  will  un- 
doubtedly multiply.  This  five  billion  dol- 
lars In  the  1968  budget  is  a  substantial 
sum.  It  should  be  raised  in  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  coordinated  manner  pos- 
sible. And  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  can  be  done  only  through 
direct  Treasury  borrowing. 

Under  the  proposal  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  these  credit  programs  would  not  be 
changed  in  any  manner.  The  Congress 
right  to  determine  the  objective,  form, 
content,  and  the  total  f imds  for  all  pro- 
grams would  remain. 

What  would  be  changed — ^what  would 
prevail — under  my  bill  would  be  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  financing  the  various 
programs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  now  In  whole  or  In  part  rely  on  the 
private  market  for  funds. 

Under  my  legislation,  the  Congress 
could  see  these  programs  placed  in  the 
budget  in  one  place  and  quickly  ascer- 
tain their  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
budget.  One  could  easily  determine  what 
appropriate  debt  and  monetary  poll^ 
should  be  provided  in  light  of  the  Impact 
of  these  programs  on  the  rest  of  the 
budget  and  the  borrowing  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
would  provide  the  following: 

First.  Administration  costs  would  be 
xeduced. 

Second.  Interest  costs  will  be  reduced. 

lUrd.  Debt  management  and  mone- 
tary policy  would  be  facilitated,  leading 
to  lower  costs  and  greater  efficiency. 

Potirth.  The  ability  to  measure  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  lending.  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  programs  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  economy  would  be  greatly 

Fifth.  The  Congress  would  finally  be 
able  to  determine  the  real  needs  of  the 
credit  section  of  our  Federal  budget,  both 
as  regards  the  IndiTldual  components 
and  In  the  aggregate  the  relationship  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  budget. 

The  text  of  HJl.  10909  follows: 

HJl.  10909 
A  bUl  to  ■tT»»Tiri  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage AflBOdatlon  Charter  Act  to  prorlde 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  reaponsiblllty  and  authority  for  Fed- 
eral debt  management 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Repreaentattoea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amertaa  tn  Ctmgreta  assembled, 

Bacnoir  1.  Tbla  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the 
■Olebt  ManacemMit  Act  of  1S67". 

Sk.  2.  Seetton  803  of  the  Federal  Nattonal 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(dXl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
cf  BubslBctloDs  (a),  (b),  and  (e)  of  tills  sec- 
tion, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bubeaetlan,  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
XTnlted  States  may  Issue  any  obligation 
vbl^  yMds  Interest  or  other  return  to  the 


bolder,  unless  such  obligation  is  Issued  to  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ik'easury. 

"(a)  Any  such  department  or  agency 
which,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, was  authorized  to  Issue  any  such  ob- 
ligation (otherwise  thaa  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  Is  authorteed,  subject  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  and  to  all  other 
requirements  Imposed  or  authorized  by  law, 
to  Issue  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  as  expeditiously  as  may  be  consistent 
with  sound  debt  management  but  In  no 
event  more  than  60  days  after  written  re- 
quest by  the  Issuer,  buy  any  such  obligation 
from  the  Issuer. 

"(3)  The  Investment  yield  of  any  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  at 
a  level  which  he  estimates  would  be  sufB- 
clent  to  recover  the  interest  and  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  Treasury  of  raising  a  like 
amount  of  funds  by  issuing  obligations  of 
comparable  maturity  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized 
to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
such  sums  as  may  in  hia  Judgment  be  needed 
to  buy  obligations  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and  for  this  purpose  be  may 
Issue  and  deal  In  bonds,  notes,  bills,  and 
similar  obligations  in  such  form  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  determine,  but  the  total 
amount  of  his  borrowings  under  this  para- 
graph outstanding  at  any  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  obligations  bought 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  held  by  him  at 
such  time. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
abrogate  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  otherwise  conferred  by  law." 


INLAND    WATERWAY    SYSTEM    AN 
ECONOMIC  BOON  TO  THE  NATION 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Pdxton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Temiessee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  development  of  our  inland  water- 
way system  has  been  an  economic  boon 
to  this  Nation. 

The  continued  development  of  our  in- 
land waterway  sj^tem,  therefore,  is  a 
practical  economic  must  for  this  Nation. 

Such  projects  are  undertaken  only 
after  painstaking  study  and  evaluation 
to  insure  their  economic  feaslbiUty  and 
Justification. 

Nonetheless,  a  conoerted  and  continu- 
ing effort  is  maintained  to  hinder,  halt, 
and  harass  the  progiam. 

An  example  of  this  campaign  Is  the 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  a  na- 
tional publication  which  not  only  at- 
tacked a  specific  program,  but  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  one  of  the  staimchest 
promoters  of  waterwfi^  development  in 
the  Congress. 

The  article  was  cleverly  contrived  but 
fortunately  its  fabric  and  intent  were 
very  transparent  to  those  who  know  the 
facts. 

Of  those  who  do  know  the  facts  no  one 
is  more  eminently  qualified  to  speak  than 
CoL  Gilbert  M.  Dorland,  a  retired  officer 
of  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


who  Is  now  president  of  the  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.  of  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Colonel  Dorland  is  an  expert  in  the 
waterway  development  and  as  such  has 
analyzed  the  attack  on  this  particular 
article,  bringing  into  perspective  its  full 
intent. 

"Iliis  study  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
June  11,  1967,  edition  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  under  the  title  of  "Tennes- 
see Tom  Is  Under  Fire." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

Tennessek  Tom  Is  T7ndes  FoieI 
(By  Col.  Gilbert  M.  Dorland) 

Billions  of  dollars  in  new  plant  invest- 
ment since  World  War  II  have  transformed 
from  a  hopeful  slogan  to  a  formula  for  eco- 
nomic development  the  words  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  Kerr:  "Where  waterways  go, 
there  Industries  grow." 

Tennesseans  well  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  phrase  coined  by  the  late 
senator  30  years  ago  when  he  began  his 
campaign  for  the  Arkansas  River  waterways 
system. 

A  BATTLX  rOB  JOBS 

The  problem  Is  that  people  in  other  areas, 
less  exposed  to  navigable  waterway  develop- 
ment, and  less  aware  of  what  it  does  for  a 
region,  often  are  persuaded  by  one-sided 
arguments  of  the  opposition,  which  on  their 
face  may  be  convincing. 

Few  realize  that  the  continuing  motiva- 
tion for  most  of  these  arguments  U  a  desire 
to  freeze  concentrations  of  industrial  Jobs 
in  their  present  geographical  locations. 

In  a  generation  when  mobility  of  highly 
skilled  work  forces  is  great  and  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  those  who  produce  is  to 
escape  the  mounting  headaches  of  existing 
urban  society,  the  temptation  upon  even 
the  heaviest  Investment  Industry  la  to  mi- 
grate. Every  technological  break-through, 
every  transportation  or  other  cost  shaving 
adds  to  the  temptation. 

Such  a  rational  examination  of  motives 
helps  us  to  understand  the  attack  on  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Waterway 
carried  In  the  June  Issue  of  Readers  Digest 
Magazine. 

It  Is  cunningly  written;  and,  as  so  often 
happens,  attacks  the  project  through  its 
sponsor.  Much  of  what  is  said  is  reminis- 
cent of  BlmUar  earlier  articles  in  the  same 
magazine,  or  of  statements  that  have  ap- 
peared on  water  resource  development  in 
other  parte  of  the  country. 

I  can  recall  similar  Indictments  of  the 
Arkansas  River  development:  the  Tennes- 
see River  development,  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal — even  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
construction  of  the  Barkley  project  on  the 
Cumberland  River, 

I  was  the  Nashville  district  engineer  ol 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  when  the 
attack  on  Barkley  was  near  the  peak  of  Its 
intensity.  A  little  book  attacking  Barkley 
and  literally  niled  with  clever  distortions  of 
economic  facts  was  prepared  and  printed. 
Foes  of  river  transportation  bought  from 
the  publisher  In  lots  of  1,000  copies  and  dis- 
tributed  the   book  free  across  the  country. 

aUKAR   JOB 

The  volume  bristled  with  statements  like 
these  from  Readers  Digest's  official  press  re- 
lease on  Its  J\me  article : 

"Don't  ever  tell  Bfflke  Klrwan  that  money 
can't  buy  happiness.  He  knows  better. 

"America's  taxpayers — that's  you  and  me, 
feUa — are  about  to  spend  Just  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  purchase  a  rather  large  chunk  of 
happiness  from  80-year-oId  Mike,  who  be- 
sides being  a  ctaaimlng  guy  la  also  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  men  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

"...  Mike  is  about  to  shove  down  our 
throats  a  120-mlle  ditch  that  almost  nobody 
wants — nobody  except  Mike  and  a  few  vested- 
interest  types.  .   .  ." 

In  his  reply  to  the  article.  Representative 
Klrwan,  a  great  friend  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee.  Waterway — by  the  way — made 
clear  that  he  visualizes  no  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  Qreat  Lakes-Ohio 
River  connecting  link.  He  simply  is  asking 
Congress  for  a  continuation  of  survey  funds 
50  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  continue 
refining  its  economic  data. 

If  the  Readers  Digest  piece  proves  to  be 
the  opening  gun  for  a  grand  assault  on  river 
transportation,  designed  to  side-track  a  par- 
ticular waterway,  what  region  and  what  proj- 
ect is  likely  to  get  it  in  the  neck? 

My  guess  is  that  the  intended  victim  is 
Tennessee-Tom . 

The  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  that  are  sponsoring 
the  drive  for  Tennessee-Tom  have  planned 
to  seek  initial  construction  funds  next  year. 
Appeals  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress  for  funds  to  start  this 
project  now  are  undergoing  the  thorough 
documentation  of  costs  and  benefits  that  Is 
necessary  before  final  funding  ever  Is  a  pos- 
sibility. The  fancy  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  financial  facts.  The  presentation  will  be 
a  bare  bones  one. 

Most  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
ceptive tactics  of  the  powerful  anti-water- 
ways lobby  long  have  suspected  that  even- 
tually our  own  waterway  would  be  elevated 
to  top  target  position.  No  other  region's  plans 
call  for  starting  construction  of  a  great  re- 
gional waterway  In  1968. 

Thus  it  is  much  more  likely  that  our  235- 
mlle  water  route  from  Pickwick  Lake  to  De- 
mopolls,  Ala.,  the  present  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Tomblgbee  River,  is  the  true  target 
o(  this  newest  broadside. 

The  people  of  this  region,  due  to  some 
precedent  shattering  development  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the  Green,  the 
Ohio,  and  Tomblgbee-Warrior,  don't  need  to 
have  re-emphaslzed  for  their  benefit  the  Im- 
provements Tennessee  Tom  will  bring  for 
their  economies. 

NEW    INDUSTRIES 

An  additional  commerce  of  12.5  to  16  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  carried  at  an  annual 
savings  of  (13  to  116  million  over  existing 
transport  alternatives  is  a  base  large  enough 
to  serve  as  foundation  for  dozens  of  new 
major  Industriee. 

Let  us  take  some  of  our  time,  if  we  please, 
to  defend  Mr.  Klrwan  from  the  calumnies 
of  this  particular  assault. 

Fortunately,  however,  his  reputation  and 
his  stature  Is  sufficient  that  most  informed 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  such  issues 
already  knovr  him.  They  appreciate  his  great 
services  to  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country.  Readers  Digest, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Klrwan 
is  well  and  favorably  known  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  Toungstown,  Ohio,  district. 

Even  those  foes  of  river  development  who 
supplied  the  magazine  with  the  set  of  dis- 
tortions masking  as  fact,  know  Mr.  EClrwan. 
They  have  learned  to  fear  as  well  as  respect 
him,  as  honest  and  able  men  usually  are 
feared  and  respected  by  some. 

BETTER    SPENT 

The  time  we  might  spend  defending  Mr. 
Klrwan,  for  these  reasons,  might  be  better 
spent  educating  ourselves  on  the  full  merits 
of  Tennessee  Tom,  sharpening  our  presenta- 
tions, and  broadening  our  support. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  the  Readers 
Digest  article  has  made  us  aware  of  these 
facts: 

That  it  won't  be  an  easy  Job  to  get  our 
big  waterway  under  construction  next  year. 

That  sharpies  are  out  to  gut  our  requests 


for  appropriations.  If  the  magazine  has  made 
us  aware-^and  alert — to  these  dangers,  we 
might  even  say  "thank  you"  to  its  editors. 


VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  CnTES 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  effective  legislation 
to  curb  the  organized  wave  of  terror  that 
has  erupted  into  violence  in  cities  across 
our  Nation  becomes  more  critical  each 
day. 

Riots  have  reduced  entire  sections  of 
our  cities  into  what  In  effect  are  war 
zones.  Burning  and  looting  has  resulted 
in  tiie  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  property.  Lives  have  been  lost.  Small 
businessmen  in  these  riot  areas  have  suf- 
fered tremendous  losses,  and  insurance 
companies  will  no  longer  write  policies. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  riots  have 
been  deliberately  planned. 

They  have  followed  a  distinct  pattern. 
Almost  invariably  an  individual  well 
known  for  his  call  to  violence,  or  one  of 
his  followers,  has  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  shortly  afterwards,  another  com- 
miuiity  has  been  torn  by  rioting  mobs. 

My  own  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  the  victim  of  such  an  invMion  by 
mob  leaders  and  has  experienced  the 
nightmare  of  burning  and  looting. 

In  Nashville's  case,  the  catlyst  was  the 
hate-venom  espoused  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  legal  definitions  of  "treason"  and 
"sedition"  are  so  narrow  and  restrictive 
that  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
convict  these  professional  rabblerousers 
on  such  charges. 

The  Justice  Department  stated  that  in- 
citement to  riot  is  generally  a  violation 
of  State,  county,  or  municipal  law,  regu- 
lation or  ordinance,  and  is  customarily 
handled  by  the  appropriate  local  author- 
ities. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  is  clear. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  Federal  legislation  that  wUl 
provide  effective  protection  to  our  cities 
against  individuals  and  groups  who  are 
now  moving  from  State  to  State  in  a 
planned  and  organized  pattern  of  vio- 
lence. 

I  have  therefore,  Joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  faculty  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance. 

Such  Federal  legislation  will  be  a  ma- 
jor step  In  putting  an  end  to  these  roving 
bands  of  agitators  who  are  making  a 
mockery  of  our  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  movement. 

There  can  and  should  be  no  difficulty 
In  distinguishing  these  acts  from  peace- 


ful demonstrations  or  marches  of  pro- 
test for  redress  of  legitimate  grievance. 
This  is  a  basic  valid  expression  of  pro- 
test in  this  Nation  and  is  protected  by 
our  Constitution.  I  favor  such  action  as 
a  legitimate  vehicle  of  free  expression. 


IMPROVED  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
particularly  during  my  tenure  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, whereby  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement. Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits, I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  financial  condition  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabiUty 
fund. 

My  serious  concern  Is  shared  by  any 
number  of  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  by  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  its  Board  of  Ac- 
tuaries, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  is  now  estimated  that,  under  exist- 
ing funding  practices,  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  approaches  the  astounding  sum 
of  $50  blUlon;  that  the  deficiency  will 
continue  to  grow  by  more  than  $1^ 
bilUon  yearly;  the  outgo  will  exceed  in- 
come within  the  next  7  yesu-s;  and  that 
the  fund's  $17  billion  balance  will  be 
entirely  exhausted  within  20  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  that  this  problem  has  not  devel- 
oped overnight.  It  is,  most  certainly,  the 
result  of  47  years  of  inadequate  financ- 
ing. Federal  employees  have  been  re- 
quired by  law  to  contribute  their  full 
share.  However,  while  the  Government 
has  appropriated  considerable  sums  to 
the  fund,  it  has  not  been  required  by  law 
to  regularly  and  systematically  contrib- 
ute amounts  necessary  to  meet  that  part 
of  accruing  costs  not  covered  by  its 
employees'  contributions. 

The  obligation  of  the  Government  is 
quite  clear.  Recognizing  the  problem  is, 
indeed,  easy.  Finding  solutions  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  employees,  and  the  public  will, 
however,  not  be  so  easy.  It  is  imperative, 
nevertheless,  that  we  face  this  obliga- 
tion, promptly  and  realistically. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  UJS. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  bUl  incorpo- 
rating a  financing  proposal  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  his  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems,  and  endorsed  by  him  last  year. 
Any  answers  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  may  find  to  re- 
solve this  serious  problem  wlU  surely 
have  a  substantial  impact  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative budget,  but  we  have  solemn 
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eunmltments  that  we  are  deeply  obliged 
to  honor.  I  am  confident  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  support  a  common  ef- 
fort toward  Initiating  a  definite  program 
to  lnu>rove  the  financing  of  a  system 
wherein  the  rights  and  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  employees  and  their 
families  are  Involved. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES HH.  10644,  A  BILL  TO 
REVISE  THE  QUOTA-CONTROL 
BTBTEM  ON  THE  IMPORTATION 
OP  CERTAIN  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PzppebI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  im- 
ports of  meat  in  1966  totaled  1.267  mil- 
lion pound— product  weight — compared 
with  1,006  million  pounds  In  1965,  an 
Increase  of  about  26  percent. 

Meat  subject  to  import  quotas  under 
Public  Law  88-482.  enacted  in  August 
1964,  limits  the  volume  of  Imports  of  cer- 
tain meats,  primarily  beef  and  veal.  The 
limits  are  related  to  domestic  production 
b:  of  these  meats.  In  1966,  Imports  of  these 

^1  meat    products    totaled    823.4    minion 

pounds — ^product  weight — compared  with 
914.2  mUlion  poimds  in  1965.  an  increase 
of  34  percent.  Current  estimates  indicate 
that  imports  of  these  meats  will  exceed 
900  million  pounds  during  1967. 

The  current  quota  law  provides  that 
if  yearly  imports  of  these  meats  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  to 
equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed base  quota  for  the  year,  the  Presi- 
dent must  proclaim  a  quota  on  imports. 
The  adjusted  quota  for  1967  is  904.6  mil- 
lion pounds.  Under  oiu:  present  law, 
therefore,  these  Imports  will  Iiave  to 
reach  995  million  pounds  before  the  quota 
can  become  effective. 

The  proposed  legislation.  HJl.  10644, 
Introduced  Jime  7.  1967,  provides  for 
changing  the  current  meat  import  quota 
law  In  at  least  three  major  respects: 

First.  It  wipes  out  the  extra  10  per- 
cent of  Imports  now  permitted  before 
quotas  are  legally  i^pllcable. 

Second.  It  changes  the  period  on  which 
the  total  quota  Is  based.  The  base  quota 
In  the  present  law.  for  total  Imports  of 
fresh,  chined,  and  frozen  beef.  veal,  and 
mutton,  \b  set  at  725.400,000  pounds 
which  was  approximately  the  average 
importation  of  those  products  during  the 
6-year  period  1959-63.  In  HIL  10644  the 
base  is  set  at  585,500.000  pounds,  the 
average  annual  volume  of  Imports  dur- 
togthe  period  1958-62,  a  much  more 
representative  i>erlod.  However,  this  may 
be  Increased  or  decreased  for  any  year 
by  the  same  percentage  that  estimated 
anmml  domestic  commercial  production 
of  these  products  Increases  or  decreases 
In  comparison  with  the  base  period 
1958-62. 

TWrd.  It  would  give  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  to  Imixise  quotas  on 


Imiwrtation  of  other  meat  products,  in- 
cluding processed  meats.  If  necessary  to 
prevent  an  excessive  flood  of  those  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States. 

It  Is  important  that  effective  Import 
quotas  are  provided  with  respect  to  meat 
imports  to  protect  our  domestic  produc- 
ers from  the  constantly  Increasing  im- 
ports of  cheaper  meats  produced  in  low- 
wage  and  low-cost  areas. 

Early  enactment  of  HH.  10644  wlU  be 
an  Important  step  In  protecting  the  In- 
come of  our  domestic  livestock  producers. 


THE    WORKMEN'S    BENEFIT    FUND 
CELEBRATES  26TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ArkanssiS? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  of 
the  United  States  of  America  celebrated 
its  26th  quadrennial  convention  in  New 
York  City. 

Since  its  founding  in  1884,  the  Work- 
men's Benefit  Fund  has  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  humanitarian  ideals  and 
progressive  thinking  that  are  attributed 
to  great  individuals  or  organizations 
which  history  records  as  ahead  of  their 
time.  When  a  few  German  immigrants 
banded  together  in  those  early  years  to 
provide  each  other  with  security  In  times 
of  Illness  or  death,  the  concepts  of  health 
insurance  and  death  benefits  for  the 
workingman  and  his  family  had  not 
taken  root  in  American  society.  Today  It 
is  unthinkable  that  these  benefits — and 
many  more,  endowed  both  by  Govern- 
ment and  business— should  not  exist. 

What  this  organization  has  accom- 
plished in  the  last  83  years  is  nothing 
less  than  revolutionary.  By  marshaling 
together  the  funds  of  worklngmen  to  aid 
In  times  of  family  crisis,  they  helped  de- 
stroy a  lalssez  falre  atmosphere  in  this 
country  which  was  always  more  of  an 
escaf>e- hatch  through  which  Govern- 
ment and  business  avoided  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  woiter  than  it  was  the 
moral  prerogative  ol  an  age.  I  am  sure 
that  pension  funds  and  numerous  ether 
employee  benefits  are  in  no  small  way 
the  result  of  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund 
and  a  few  other  organizations  like  it. 


VIETNAM  CASUALTIES:    LOYALTY 
AND  SACRIFICE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  S|)eaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  Vbe  gentleman  from 
Ctdlfomia  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th$  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BBOWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  in  this  great 
Chamber  about  loyalty.  Loyalty  of  our 
troops,  loyalty  of  our  people,  loyalty  of 
our  allies,  and  so  forth.  But  what  about 


sacrifice?  Wlio  sacrifices  to  carry  on  the 
open-ended,  bloody  war  in  Southeast 
Asia?  I  realize  it  is  not  easy,  of  course, 
to  pinpoint  sacrifice  or.  If  you  prefer! 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  And,  In  a 
real  sense,  we  all — like  It  or  not — make 
a  contribution.  In  any  event,  I  have  with 
me  a  few  statistics  and  comments  on  this 
subject  wlUch  I  wish  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

The  casualties  among  our  young  men 
in  Vietnam  continue  to  mount.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  with  less  than  a  hundred 
American  deaths.  The  casualties  these 
past  few  weeks  have  been  the  highest  of 
the  war.  And,  the  sad  thing  is  that  most 
knowledgeable  observers  expect  the  war 
to  go  on  and  on  for  years.  The  extent 
of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
the  weekly  sacrifices  which  we  are  mak- 
ing there,  are  reflected  in  this  recent 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Post: 
GI  Deaths  Top  10,000;  New  Pightinc  in 
DMZ:  337  ur  Wxkk  Bxrs  Bkcord 
(By  Oeorge  C.  WUaon) 

A  record  high  of  337  U.S.  troopw  were  killed 
In  Vietnam  last  week,  pushing  the  total  for 
the  war  over  the  10,000  mark.  Thla  is  about 
a  third  of  IT.S.  fatalities  In  the  Korean  War. 

The  latest  figures  were  released  by  the 
V.3.  Military  Command  In  Saigon  at  a  time 
when  the  Johnson  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington was  pondering  where  to  go  next  In 
the  war. 

Although  the  unusually  heavy  lighting 
last  week  resulted  in  the  high  casualties,  the 
1967  total  of  battle  deaths  threatens  to  ap- 
proach 10,000 — or  double  the  1966  figure. 

The  exact  figure  of  the  total  U.S.  service- 
men killed  from  the  T>eginnlng  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  through  May  20  U  10,263.  This 
compares  to  33,629  American  troops  killed 
during  the  Korean  War. 

The  United  States  now  has  453.000  troops 
In  Vietnam. 

The  Marines'  heavy  casualties  in  attacking 
Hill  881  plus  such  other  intensive  actions  as 
the  sweep  through  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
are  obviously  taking  their  toU  of  Uvea. 

Heavy  casualties  have  even  set  off  a  debate 
at  lower  levels  of  the  Pentagon  on  whether 
the  leadership  at  the  top  U  following  the 
beat  strategy  on  the  ground  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  elements  of  this  debate  figure  in 
current  discussions  on  future  troop  levels  in 
Vietnam.  The  planned  celling  is  470.000,  with 
some  military  leaders  arguing  that  the  war 
could  be  won  faster  with  leas  casualties  if 
they  had  more  troops. 

The  Marine  Corps  leadership  contends  It 
needs  more  men  to  continue  Its  pacification 
program  on  the  one  hand  and  keep  the  ene- 
my off  balance  on  the  other.  But  there  are 
some  Johnson  Administration  officials  who 
argue  that  the  Marines  have  overcommitted 
themselves;  tried  to  do  too  much  with  too 
little  In  the  I  Corps  at  the  northern  end  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  growing  casualty  lists  are  more  likely 
to  strengthen  the  band  of  those  in  the  Qov- 
emment  trying  to  hold  the  line  against  fur- 
ther escalation. 

Besides  the  10,263  battle  deaths,  thus  far. 
another  2068  men  died  In  Vietnam  from  ac- 
cidents and  other  non-oombat  causes.  This 
brings  the  U.S.  death  toll  of  the  war  to 
12,311. 

The  figures  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
enemy  troops  are  even  bloodier. 

Pentagon  figiires  show  that  from  1060 
throtigh  May  20,  1967,  South  Vietnamese 
batUe  deaths  totaUed  48,700  troopa. 

In  that  same  period,  the  Pentagon  esti- 
mates show  a  total  of  203,200  enemy  Boldiers 
kUled. 

Adding  the  Ameri<»n.  Soutlv  Vietnamese 


and  enemy  battle  deaths  together  gives  ■ 
total  of  363,153.  Tbla  death  toU  approaches 
the  391.fi67  U.S.  servicemen  kUled  In  Woild 
War  II. 

Wounded  statistics  also  tell  a  grim  story. 
The  latest  Pentagon  flg^ures  show  61,425  VB. 
Bervlcemen  wounded  so  far  in  the  war. 

The  total  of  UJ3.  wounded  was  30,093  for 
all  of  1966  compared  to  23,687  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1967.  If  the  wounded  rate  con- 
tinues at  Its  preaent  level,  the  U.S.  total  for 
1967  alone  could  approach  50,000. 

Last  week  the  wounded  toll  was  2283 
Americans,  according  to  the  military  com- 
mand in  Saigon.  Another  31  VS.  servicemen 
were  missing. 

Adding  last  week's  death  toll  of  337  to  the 
2282  wounded  gives  an  overall  casualty  total 
of  2619.  The  previous  record  for  Americans 
killed  in  a  single  week  was  274  for  the  periods 
ending  March  26  and  May  6.  The  previous 
record  loss  In  kUled  and  wounded  was  the 
week  of  May  6  when  1748  were  wounded  for 
a  total  of  2022  casualties. 

The  U.S.  military  command  In  Saigon  said 
last  week's  fighting  also  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
on  the  enemy,  with  2464  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  claimed  as  kUled.  The  record 
claim  of  enemy  kmed  was  2774  for  the  week 
ending  March  25. 

There  have  been  congressional  challenges 
that  the  Pentagon  is  overstating  enemy  cas- 
ualty figures.  Rep.  Joseph  McDade  (R.-Pa.) 
said  on  Wednesday  that  his  own  tally  of 
Pentagon  figures  show  that  there  were  200,- 
000  more  enemy  casualties  claimed  than 
there  were  troope  reported  doing  the  fighting. 
He  challenged  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  to  explain  what  the  Congressman 
saw  as  a  discrepancy. 

Enemy  casualties  are  at  best  an  estimate, 
since  both  the  North  Vletnameee  and  Vlet- 
cong usually  try  to  drag  their  wounded  and 
dead  off  the  battlefield. 

The  reports  on  U.S.  casualties  have  not 
been  seriously  chaUenged,  however. 

Back  m  January,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  then 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  pre- 
dicted U.S.  war  casualties  would  decline  In 
1967  because  of  the  "sensational"  military 
gains.  But  If  last  week  Is  any  Indication,  the 
total  of  U.S.  killed  and  wounded  could  well 
top  100,000  for  1987. 

WAB   TOLI.    StNCE    ISSO 

The  Defense  Department  figures  below 
compare  the  U.S.,  South  Vletnameee  and 
enemy  forces  killed  in  action  In  the  Vietnam 
war  since  1960  (the  1947  fig\ires  are  estimates 
reached  by  projecting  losses  to  date  for  the 
full  year) : 
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Equally  as  elucidating  Is  this  excerpt 
from  a  speech  given  last  week  in  the 
Senate  by  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Harry  Btrd.  Jr. 
The  Senator  cited  the  tragic  losses  of 
1966  and  projected  the  possible  further 
tragedy  for  1967: 

Yet  AmbasMdor  Goldberg  has  consistently 
refused  to  demand  economic  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam,  a  country  which  is 
at  war  with  the  United  States;  a  country  at 
whose  hands  the  United  States  suffered 
35,000  casualties  In  1966;  a  country  at  whose 
hands  the  casualty  rate,  if  it  continues  as 
it  has  for  the  first  4  months — let  us  pray  to 
Ood  that  It  wUl  not — ^wlU  mean  AS.OOO  cas- 
ualties for  the  year  106T. 


Mr.  OoBE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  Bt«d  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

I  also  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  following 
statistics  which  were  released  last  montti 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  De- 
fense Department's  statistics  now  enu- 
merate the  home  States,  ranks,  and  ages 
of  the  7,826  servicement  killed  by  the 
enemy  up  to  March  1, 1967: 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  six  years 
of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  the  De- 
fense Dejmrtment  last  week  Issued  a  de- 
tailed tabulation  of  American  war  dead. 
The  breakdown  enumerated  the  home  states, 
ranks  and  ages  of  the  7.826  servicemen  killed 
by  the  enemy  up  to  March  1,  1967.  Items: 

California,  the  nation's  most  populous 
state,  took  the  l.eavlest  losses:  68G  dead. 
New  York,  second  most  populous,  had  the 
second  highest  toll;  530.  Next  were  Pennsyl- 
vania, 484;  Texas,  442;  Ohio,  388  and  Illinois, 
378. 

Southern  states — a  point  not  made  by 
the  Pentagon — suSered  proportionately 
higher  losses  than  other  regions:  e.g.,  Ala- 
bama, 196;  Georgia,  200  and  North  Carolina, 
228. 
Among  the  total  combat  dead  were  6378 
enlisted  men,  868  officers  and  80  warrant 
officers,  which  corresponds  closely  to  overaU 
numbers  by  rank  In  the  armed  services. 

Of  all  age  groups,  the  greatest  nimaber 
of  servicemen  who  died  were  20  years  old 
(1.340K  followed  by  19-year-olds  (1,178), 
and  21 -year-olds  (1,076). 

Though  the  proportion  of  Negroes  to 
whites  In  Viet  Nam  la  higher  than  the 
domestic  civilian  ratio  (23%  v.  11%),  the 
Pentagon  Issued  no  comparative  figures  on 
their  casualties.  Because  a  great  number 
of  Negroes  volunteer  for  the  riskier  assign- 
ments, their  losses  presumably  are  relatively 
higher. 

Following  last  month's  insult  by  Time 
magazine  chi  the  Spanish-speaking  o(Mn- 
munity  of  Los  Angeles,  I  chastised  that 
publication  for  allowing  such  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  the  true  character  and  mean- 
ingful contribution  ot  these  citizens  to 
our  Nation.  Contrary  to  the  base  article 
entitled  "Pocho's  Progress"  in  the  April 
28  issue  of  iht  nationally  circulated  mag- 
azine, the  contributions  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community  are  many.  There 
is  one  special  contribution  which  I  feel 
that  our  entire  public  should  be  more 
aware  of,  the  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  that  which  is 
presently  being  made  6,000  miles  away 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent. 

I  have  with  me,  a  few  statistics  com- 
plied with  the  assistance  of  the  office  of 
the  adjutant  general  from  the  State  of 
California,  which  will  strengthen  and 
clarify  the  points  I  will  make  in  my  re- 
marks today.  These  figures  show  that 
during  1966  there  were  125  casualties  as 
a  result  of  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
from  the  county  of  Los  Ar\geles,  Calif. 
Twenty-two  of  them  were  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. The  U.S.  census  of  population 
shows  that  Spanish -sumamed  persons 
comprise  roughly  9  ',*j  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Los  Angeles  County.  This 
means,  then,  that  a  group  comprising 
9'/i  percent  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
population  is  suffering  17.6  percent  of 
the  deaths  in  Vietnam,  based  on  this 
analysis  of  those  who  listed  an  addreen 


in  Los  Angeles  as  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  all  f  aimees,  I  should  point  out 
to  3rou  that  I  was  cautioned  that  a  smaU 
number  of  those  both  Meadean-Amerl- 
can  and  non-Mexlcan-Araerican  who 
Usted  their  place  of  residence  as  Los  An- 
geles County,  may,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  citizens  of  another  State. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean?  What 
can  we  deduce  from  them?  Obviously, 
many  things.  In  the  first  instance,  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  about  the  Inequities 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  or,  per- 
haps, the  socioeconomic  conditions  in 
this  country  which  very  much  determine 
who  will  be  inducted  into  xhe  military 
service  and  who  will  not.  And,  more  posi- 
tively, there  is  the  question  of  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  volunteer. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans,  and  those  persons 
generally  in  the  less  afDuent  sector  of  our 
society,  bear  a  heavier  burden  than  most, 
simply  because  they  do  not  qualify  for 
or  cannot  afford  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing deferment  status — primarily  attend- 
ance at  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
This  point  is  hardly  debatable. 

Another  Inequity  Is  immediately  evi- 
dent upon  viewing  the  makeup  of  local 
draft  boards  across  the  country.  The 
President  has,  in  fact,  Instructed  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  to  insure 
that  local  boards  are  more  representative 
of  the  communities  they  service  and  to 
submit  periodic  reports  of  the  progress 
of  this  effort.  This  move  is  iiartlcularly 
significant  for  the  Mexican-American 
community,  since  Its  participation  in 
local  boards  is  quite  limited.  The  chart 
shown  below,  which  was  taken  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  reflects 
such  an  Inequity.  Although  the  category 
which  includes  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans, also  includes  Orientals  and  Indians, 
the  figures  are  quite  meaningful  and 
tragic,  since  in  all  of  the  five  States 
listed  one  discovers  that  Spanish-Leak- 
ing Americans  comprise  the  vast  majority 
of  this  category: 
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Last  year,  I  reported  to  you  that  in  one 
of  the  areas  in  Los  Angeles  County  where 
there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  Mexi- 
can-American citizens,  there  are  three 
selective  service  boards  In  operation.  I 
also  indicated  at  that  time  that  only 
one  member  from  these  boards  was  of 
Mexican-American  descent.  Tba.t.  in  all 
of  Los  Angides  County,  with  more  than 
600,000  Mexican-American  citisens,  there 
seemed  to  be  only  three  draft  board 
members  from  this  ethnic  background. 

A  concerted  and  cooperative  effort  car- 
ried out  by  local  citizens,  the  State  of^ 
Cailfomk  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  my  offices,  has  rectified  this  imbal-       ^ 
ance    somewhat.    A    few    appoihtments 
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hsye  been  made,  and  I  believe  there  Is 
a  slnoere  desire  by  SelecUve  Service  to 
place  more  Americans  of  Mexican  de- 
scent on  local  draft  boards  In  Cali- 
fornia. But.  I  hasten  to  add,  there  are 
still  less  than  a  dozen  sitting  on  the  local 
draft  boards  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  ar- 
rive at  an  eqxial  and  Just  representation. 

We  know  that  the  whole  concept  of  se- 
lective service  itself  has  been  the  target 
of  much  criticism  lately.  However,  that 
Is  an  entirely  different  subject,  which  I 
expect  to  discuss  at  a  later  date.  Rather, 
let  us  take  a  close  and  hard  look  at  the 
statistics  I  presented  earlier. 

I  submit  to  you  that  from  any  angle 
that  we  analyze  these  statistics— and  let 
us  not  forget  that  each  one  of  these  fig- 
ures stands  for  a  human  being — the  one 
fact  that  stands  out  clearly  is  that  deaths 
of  Spanlsh-siumamed  persons  from  Los 
Angeles  County  accoimt  for  twice  their 
ratio  of  the  total  county  ix>pulation.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descoit  are  drafted  into 
military  service,  and  a  large  number  of 
those  killed  last  year  were  draftees.  But 
my  statistics  also  reflect  that  a  larger 
number  of  these  young  men  were  volun- 
teers, men  who  voluntarily  chose  to  serve 
their  country. 

These  men  sought  no  special  recogni- 
tion for  serving  their  country,  they 
sought  only  to  do  their  share.  But  not- 
withstanding this  selfless  demeanor,  this 
Government  has  recognized  them  for 
their  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
war  efforts.  They  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  among  the  most  gallant  and 
courageous  Americans.  The  proof  Is  plain 
and  Incontestlble.  Eighteen  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent  have  been  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
highest  medal  for  valor  that  this  Nation 
can  bestow  upon  one  of  its  fighting  men. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  any  ethnic  group 
in  this  country  can  boast  of  such  a  mag- 
nificent achievement. 

A  great  wealth  of  information  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  an  excellent  book 
entitled  "Among  the  Valiant,"  written,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  by  one  of  my  former 
constituents,  the  late  Mr.  Raul  Morin,  a 
highly  respected  and  admired  American 
of  Mexican  descent  from  Los  Angeles 
County. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  gallantry  I  am  citing,  I 
offer  for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoBo,  the  Medal  of  Honor  commenda- 
tion awarded  posthumously  to  Sp4c. 
Daniel  Fernandez  at  a  recent  White 
House  ceremony  which  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  attending : 

The  Preaident  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congreae, 
Marcb  3,  18S3.  has  awarded  In  tbe  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to  ^>eclallst  Four  Daniel  Fernandez, 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
Untry  and  Intrepidity  in  action  at  the  risk  of 
bla  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty : 

SpeelaUst  Four  Daniel  Femandes  dlstm- 
gulabed  blmself  by  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  tbe  rUk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  February  18,  1966  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  an  elghteen-man  patrol 
engaged  in  a  vicloua  battle  with  the  Viet 
Cong  In  tike  vicinity  of  Cu  Cbl,  Hau  Nhgla 
Provlnca,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Bpedallst 
FemandeB  demonstrated  Indranltable  oour- 
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age  when  the  small  patrol  was  ambushed  by 
a  Viet  Cong  rifle  company  and  driven  back 
by  the  intense  enemy  automatic  weapons  Ore 
before  it  could  evacuate  an  American  soldier 
who  was  struck  down  in  the  initial  attack. 
Special  Fernandez  and  three  comrades  imme- 
diately fought  their  way  through  devastat- 
ing gun  Ore  and  ezplodlsg  grenades  to  reach 
the  fallen  soldier.  After  the  volunteers 
reached  their  feOlen  comrade  and  attempted 
to  return  to  their  defensive  poeltlons,  a 
United  States  Army  sergeant  was  struck  In 
the  knee  by  .60  caliber  machine  grm  flre. 
Specialist  Fernandez  rallied  the  left  flank  of 
his  patrol,  went  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
the  wounded  sergeant  and,  while  first  aid  was 
being  administered  to  the  wounded  man,  an 
enemy  rifle  grenade  landed  in  the  midst  of 
their  group.  Realizing  tUere  was  no  time  for 
the  wounded  sergeant  or  the  other  men  to 
gain  protection  from  the  grenade  blast,  Spe- 
clalst  Fernandez  threw  himself  on  the  gre- 
nade as  it  exploded,  saving  the  lives  of  the 
four  men  at  the  sacrflce  of  his  own.  Specialist 
Fernandez'  profound  concern  for  his  fellow 
soldiers,  his  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  bis 
Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  lilmself  and  the 
armed  forces  of  bis  country. 

That  a  disproportionate  number  of 
these  yoimg  men  are  in  combat  units  in 
Vietnam  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
anyone.  They  have  in  large  part  volun- 
teered for  such  duty,  and  I  believe  we  can 
expect  that  they  will  continue  to  volun- 
teer for  this  hazardous  action  as  the  war 
drags  on. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  study  is  not  unique.  One  can  find  the 
same  results  in  a  survey  conducted  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
For  1966,  Congressman  Oonzalez  had 
the  Vietnam  casualty  figures  analyzed 
for  San  Antonio— a  city  in  which  41  per- 
cent of  the  population  Is  of  Spanish 
surname — and  discovered  that  Mexican- 
Americans  comprised  15  of  the  24  deaths 
from  that  city  or  62.5  percent  of  the 
total.  It  was  found  that  most  of  those 
men  had  been  drafted. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  an  analysis  on 
this  subject  in  any  area  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple, would  bear  out  the  same  message — 
that  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  are 
doing  more  than  their  share  In  our  mili- 
tary efforts.  We  should  recognize  this 
fact,  and  not  forget  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  now  to  a  topic 
which  I  had  initially  decided  to  leave  out 
of  Uiis  speech,  but  I  prefer  that  it  be 
said.  It  wUl  not  come  easy,  and  I  realize 
it  will  cause  some  vmeaslness  for  a  few 
persons,  both  within  and  outside  this 
great  Chamber.  But,  in  a  real  and  funda- 
mental sense,  it  is  a  topic  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  our  young  men  who  are 
on  the  firing  line  in  Vietnam,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  out  in  their  interest. 

I  hope  that  those  who  continue  to 
extoll  the  virtues,  loyalty,  and  patriotism 
of  our  first-class  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam, accept  them,  if  and  when  they  re- 
turn, as  first-class  citizens.  There  are 
those  who  will  fail  to  do  this.  And  it  is  a 
sad  proq?ect  indeed.  This  hushed  hjrpoc- 
risy  has  disturbed  m«  for  some  time. 
E^^eryone  accepts  a  first-class  fighting 
man  who  puts  his  life  on  the  line  for  his 
country  and  may  mourn  as  the  casualties 
pour  In,  but  who  can  truthfully  say  that 


those  men  who  will  return  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods across  this  land,  will  be  wel- 
comed home  and  accorded  the  treatment 
of  first-class  citizenship?  The  over- 
whelming percentage  undoubtedly  will, 
others  will  not. 

However,  those  facts  notwithstanding, 
I  believe  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we 
can  be  certain.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
bloody  war  in  Southeast  Asia — ^whlch  is 
supposedly  to  guarantee  the  freedom  and 

independence  of  the  Vietnamese  people 

our  servicemen  returning  from  imple- 
menting these  noble  goals  in  Southeast 
Asia,  will  not  be  in  a  mood  to  accept  a 
lesser  goal  in  America.  Can  we  blame 
them?  I  think  not. 

Equally  as  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
our  commitment  to  freedom  and  progress 
in  our  own  Nation.  As  we  ponder  and 
vacillate  before  we  act  in  carrying  on  our 
own  domestic  war  on  poverty,  we  ought 
to  remember  all  of  our  fighting  men 
around  the  world  who  rightfully  expect 
that  we  continue  our  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  country  for  them  and  their 
families. 

We  must  also  do  our  share. 


gesta,  for  the  city  does  have  unezplolted  rev- 
enue Bourcee  which  could  be  utilized  to  effect 
near-term  appreciation  in  bond  qnaUty. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Lindsay  that  he 
read  the  rest  of  Moody's  article  on  his 
next  trip  to  the  lottery. 


FISCAL  NAIVETE  OF  MAYOR  LIND- 
SAY OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  we  saw  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fiscal  naivete  of  Mayor 
Lindsay,  of  New  York  City.  The  mayor 
was  given  a  record  budget  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion to  spend  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
budget,  however,  wm  $5.9  mllUon  short 
of  what  he  had  requested,  so  he  vetoed 
the  entire  package. 

Surely  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  has 
more  to  worry  about  than  a  cut  repre- 
senting less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  Considering  the  de- 
teriorating fiscal  situation  in  New  York 
City,  I  would  say  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  worry  about.  According  to 
Moody's,  the  city  "recently  has  drama- 
tized its  plight  by  resorting  to  the  avails 
of  eight  of  the  monthly  State-run  lot- 
teries." 

At  the  same  time  the  city  began  play- 
ing the  lotteries,  the  bond  rating  of  New 
York  City  dropped  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent, and  it  was  no  coincidence.  Accord- 
ing to  Moody's,  bond  investors  "prefer  a 
situation  founded  on  stability,  progres- 
sive fiscal  conservatism."  The  lottery  can 
hardly  be  considered  stable  or  conserva- 
tive. Although  the  drop  seems  small,  ac- 
cording to  Roy  M.  Goodman,  city  finance 
administrator,  it  represents  almost  $50,- 
000,000  which  the  taxpayer  will  have  to 
pay.  Lotteries  can  be  an  expensive  prop- 
osition. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  May  22  issue 
of  Moody's  bond  survey  concerning  New 
York  City's  sad  financial  plight,  it  was 
pointed  out,  and  I  quote: 

While  complex.  New  York  City's  problems 
are  not  as  black  as  the  lottery  device  sug- 


WIDESPREAD  PRAISE  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  APPOINTMENT 
OP  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  TO 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  made  a  great  and  historic 
decision  in  appointing  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a  dedicated,  brilliant, 
and  wise  Jurist,  with  a  record  of  out- 
standing performance  on  the  bench  and 
as  Solicitor  General. 

Hs  is  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  the 
fiist  of  his  race  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  And  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  falls  the  unique  honor  of 
being  the  first  President  to  appoint  a 
Negro  to  the  Court. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  this  ap- 
pointment enjoys  widespread  pubUc  ap- 
proval, reflected  in  scores  of  commend- 
able editorials  from  most  of  our  major 
newspapers. 

President  Johnson  has  earned  the 
congratulations  and  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion for  this  excellent  appointment.  Mr. 
Marshall,  by  dint  of  his  brilliant  accom- 
plishments, has  earned  the  appointment 
on  merit  alone. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  sam- 
pling of  editorial  opinion  concerning  the 
President's  appointment  of  Mr.  Marshall. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1967] 

MaKSRAU.   to    THI    COtTBT    .    .    . 

The  appointment  of  Tbiugood  ttarshaU 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  rich  in  symbolism. 
Since  he  will  be  the  first  Negro  to  ser\-e  on 
the  naUon's  highest  tribunal  this  twentieth- 
century  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  will  be  an  his- 
toric figure  before  he  ever  casta  a  vote  or 
drafts  an  opinion.  It  is  regrettable  that  his 
appointment  is  historic  in  that  special  sense: 
but  It  cannot  be  otherwise  until  the  United 
States  achieves  its  ultimate  ideal  as  a  fully 
civilized,  multiracial  society  in  which  race 
no  longer  matters. 

There  are  Judges  In  the  state  and  Federal 
courts  whose  Judicial  work  has  been  far 
more  outstanding  than  Mr.  Marshall's  record 
during  his  brief  service  on  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. Nor  as  Solicitor  General  did  he  demon- 
strate the  intellectual  mastery  of  Archibald 
Cox.  his  predecessor.  But,  apart  from  the 
symbolism,  Mr.  Marshall  brings  to  the  court 
a  wealth  of  practical  experience  as  a  bril- 
liant, forceful  advocate. 

In  a  professional  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
battle  for  human  equality  Mr.  Marshall  has 
developed  steady  Judgment  and  deep  com- 
passion. In  a  well-balanced  court  these 
qualities  are  necessary. 

(Prom   the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Evening 
Bxilletln,  June  14,  1967] 

A  WOXTHT  Nouinex 
President  Johnson,  In  nominating  Solicitor 
General  Thurgood  Marshall  as  a  Juattce  of 


the  TTnlted  States  Supreme  Court,  made  two 
observations. 

With  a  seeming  reference  to  that  faot  that 
Mr.  Marshall  will  be  the  high  court's  first 
Negro  member  the  President  described  the 
appomtment  as  "the  right  thing  to  do,"  then 
said  that  "It  is  the  right  time." 

To  those  familiar  with  Mr.  Marshall's  legal 
career  and  his  dedication  to  the  law  and 
especially  to  the  federal  constitution,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  far  greater  impact  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  added  statement  that  "he  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Mr.  Marshall  is  indeed  a  worthy  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Cotu-t.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact, 
to  suggest  anyone  who  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney, Judge  of  a  VS.  Court  of  Appeals 
or  as  Solicitor  General,  has  so  made  of  him- 
self a  selfless  servant  to  tbe  wwd  and  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  de- 
sirous of  naming  a  Negro  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  well  known.  It  has  been  expected, 
too,  that  Mr.  Marshall  would  be  his  choice. 
Neither  circumstance,  however,  takes  away 
any  of  the  gratification  that  those  who  know 
and  re«i>ect  Mr.  Marshall — and  know  and 
respect  the  court — feel  at  the  President's 
action. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  when  oonslderlng  Mr.  Marshall's 
nomination,  will  base  tbelr  judgments  solely 
on  merit  and  not  permit  regional  mores  to 
Interfere. 


COMMENCEMENT  CEREMONIES  AT 
THOMAS  JEPPERSON  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  ANNANDALE,   VA. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  event 
which  was  a  very  proud  occasion  for  one 
of  our  colleagues,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  and  my  very 
good  friend,  Charles  Whson. 

The  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  recent  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Annandale,  Va.  Among  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1967 
is  a  son  of  CongressmEm  Wn,soN,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Donald  H.  Wilson. 

It  was  a  particularly  proud  moment 
for  our  colleague  because  E>onald  Wilson 
was  one  of  two  members  of  his  class 
chosen  to  be  graduation  speakers.  His 
selection  was  l>ased  on  his  excellent  rec- 
ord of  academic  suihievement. 

Quite  naturally.  Donald,  the  second 
oldest  of  the  four  Wilson  boys,  takes 
after  his  father.  A  popular  and  person- 
able young  man,  Donald  was  active  in  a 
variety  of  student  affairs  including  the 
student  government  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son High.  It  seems  apparent  that  he  ex- 
pects to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
He  will  attend  Georgetown  University 
this  fail  as  a  government  major. 

Seated  in  the  audience  on  June  7,  and 
sharing  our  colleague's  pride,  were  Don- 
ald's mother,  three  brothers,  and  grand- 
mother. Having  read  Donald's  remarks, 
I  can  fully  understand  that  this  was  a 
very  memorable  occasion  for  his  family 
because  he  delivered  a  convincing  appeal 
to  his  generation  to  exert  constructive 


and  responsible  efforts  to  remedy  the 
faults  or  shortcomings  of  our  society. 

I  respectfully  request  that  his  remarks 
be  incorporated  in  the  Rxcors. 
Spkeck  of  DoifAU)  H.  Wtlbov,  Graduation 

Ceremonoss  at  Thomas  JEimsoN  High 

School,  Jums  7,  1967.  AmrAtrDAix,  Va. 

Mr.  Jordan,  Faculty,  Parents.  Friends,  and 
Graduates:  Nearly  everything  that  comes 
from  the  mouths  of  young  people  today  is 
negative.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  out 
generation  has  been  marked  as  one  which 
Is  never  satisfied  and  continuously  finds 
something  to  complain  about.  We  sufler 
from  an  attitude  of  cynical  fatalism  and  we 
wish  to  change  every  tiling  around  us.  We 
have  altered  the  proverb  so  it  now  reads 
"within  every  silver  lining,  there  Is  a  dark 
cloud."  Many  young  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  problems  which  are  unique  in  history.  Al- 
though their  objections  are  sometimes  vocif- 
erous, it  Is  evident  that  more  often  than 
not,  they  talk  without  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Three  examples  of  youth's 
criticism  wiU  illustrate  my  point. 

There  Is  no  more  controversial  issue  among 
young  people  today  than  the  Vletnimi  con- 
flict. Typical  complaints  go  as  follows:  "It's 
a  dirty  war."  "It's  morally  wrong."  "Those 
fools  m  Washington  must  be  out  of  their 
minds!"  It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  evening 
to  give  a  sales  talk  on  the  poeltlon  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  but  I  have  two 
points  one  should  think  about  before  mak- 
ing such  statements.  Plrst,  what  war  has  not 
been  dirty,  and  what  war  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered moraUy  right?  Within  the  last  few 
days,  a  new  war  has  exploded  in  tbe  Middle 
East,  thousands  of  mUes  from  Vietnam, 
vniether  a  jungle  or  a  desert  la  at  stake,  we 
must  realize  that  war  la  not  a  clean  game. 
It  is  a  struggle  which  can  only  end  In  de- 
struction and  misery  for  both  sides.  My 
second  point  is  that,  regardless  of  our  in- 
dividual opinion  of  Vietnam,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  American  tnen  are  en- 
gaged in  combat  and  that  they  need,  and 
deserve,  our  moral  support  at  home.  A  youth- 
ful skeptic  might  say  to  that,  "But  how  can 
I  give  my  support  when  I  get  such  a  lousy 
deal  with  the  draft?  Why,  it's  getting  bard 
for  a  guy  to  even  get  a  deferment  these 
days.  The  whole  system  ia  unjust.  I'm  being 
taken  advantage  of."  What  this  young  man 
fails,  or  refuses,  to  realize  is  that  his  father 
put  up  with  the  same  system  during  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  it  never  seemed  to 
brother  him,  or  anyone  else.  Then  he  goes 
on,  "Look,  there  have  been  over  10,000  men 
kUled  In  Vietnam  and  over  60,000  wounded." 
Do  you  suppose  he  ever  bothered  to  read  that 
in  World  War  I  we  lost  over  115,000  men,  tn 
World  War  n  we  lost  over  300,000  men,  and 
in  Korea  25,000  American  soldiers  were 
killed? 

Another  area  in  which  young  voices  are 
often  heard  concerns  the  queetlon  of  morals 
and  ethical  values.  Adults  supposedly  force 
their  moral  codes  on  youth,  then  faU  to  Uve 
up  to  them  themselves.  Our  Junior  critic 
would  say.  "Adults  don't  understand  younger 
people,  so  how  can  tbelr  morals  be  of  any 
use  to  us?"  He  then  singles  out  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Senator  Dodd,  and 
Bobby  Baker  as  examples  of  how  even  the 
TTnlted  States  government  Is  run  by  cmrupt 
Individuals  who  preach  the  right  way  to  act, 
then  perform  in  exactly  the  oppoclt*  way. 
What  he  falls  to  see  la  that  the  Powella  and 
Dodds  are  in  the  amaU  minottty  who,  un- 
fortunately, receive  aU  tbe  praos  oovera^a. 
He  never  thinks  of  the  thousand*  of  other 
men  and  women  who  are  working  to  improve 
our  country  and  give  it  the  best  government 
ever  known  to  man. 

A  third  point  which  is  used  aa  a  spring- 
board for  crltlclani  la  rtilgian.  For  zoany 
young  people  the  cburch  ham  littla  ^mlvte  be- 
cause It  oSers  no  material  gains.  Tbej  pos- 
sess agnostic  beUafs  and  rafuM  to  let  tbaa 
go.  Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  attl- 
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tiid«  !■  the  natural  tendency  to  require  phys- 
ical proof  before  accepting  something — the 
"Ili  believe  It  when  I  see  it"  point  of  view.  I 
admit  tbat  having  faith  In  something  you 
cant  see  la  extremely  difficult.  But  preach- 
ing without  an  example  Is  sometimes  polnt- 
leos.  Speaking  now  from  personal  experience, 
at  the  beginning  of  thla  school  year,  I  was  an 
agnostic.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand why  BO  many  people  could  get  so 
excited  about  this  thing  called  God.  So  I 
decided  to  do  some  Investigating  to  find  out 
what  exactly  It  was  all  about.  I  read  and 
listened  for  some  time  and  slowly  began  to 
feel  that,  although  I  could  find  no  visible 
proof  of  a  Ood,  the  world,  and  the  universe, 
would  be  Immensely  empty  and  void  of  pur- 
poae  without  a  god.  With  this  start,  the 
world  of  religion  blossomed  before  me,  and 
every  day  it  grows  more  beautiful.  I  suggest 
that  any  who  feel  as  I  did  at  the  start  of  the 
year  should  at  least  take  a  look  and  see  what 
is  behind  the  facade  of  the  church.  Chances 
are  that  youll  have  one  less  point  to  com- 
plain about. 

Oeorge  Washington  said  In  his  Farewell 
Addrees,  "The  basis  of  our  political  system  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  constitutions  of  government."  This 
statement  can  also  be  applied  to  society. 
Toung  people  are  occasionally  disenchanted 
with  the  structure  and  mores  of  their  en- 
vironment, but  Instead  of  trying  to  take  con- 
structive action,  they  denounce  and  condemn 
what  exists,  and  as  a  result,  often  accom- 
plish the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  in- 
tended. This  problem  could  be  alleviated  If 
we  as  a  group  would  act  positively,  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  ourselves  and 
our  country.  Without  such  behavior,  there  Is 
little  hope  of  conditions  Improving. 

I  may  have  used  extremes  as  examples. 
Perhaps  I  have  painted  too  rosy  a  picture  of 
life.  As  Father  Scannell  said  at  our  Bac- 
calaureate exercises,  young  pe<^le  tend  to 
view  the  world  as  hypocritical  and  lacking  in 
honesty.  We  have  good  reason  to.  But  the  one 
point  I  want  to  make,  the  message  I  wish 
to  convey  to  my  fellow  graduates.  Is  this: 
Before  speaking  out,  study  both  sides  of 
the  Bttnation.  Then  if  criticism  is  necessary, 
be  prepared  to  offer  an  alternative.  Having 
acquired  a  proud  heritage,  we  have  also  been 
given  education,  freedom  of  religion,  and  a 
strong,  stable  government  which  Instures  our 
freedoms.  We  know  more  about  chemistry 
than  did  Lavoisier,  more  about  literattire 
than  did  Shakespeare,  and  more  about  gov- 
ernment than  did  Thomas  Jefferson.  This 
knowledge  has  given  us  an  advantage  which 
few  people  have  ever  enjoyed — our  genera- 
tion possesses  more  potential  than  any  in 
the  history  of  man.  Lets  use  this  potential  to 
make  a  better  world,  not  merely  to  maintain 
the  present  one. 

Tbank  you. 


THE  PROPOSED  DICKEY-UNCOLN 
SCHOOL  FEDERAL  POWER  PROJ- 
ECT IN  MAINE 

ICr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thla  point  In  the  Rkcors  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPBAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  there  was  a  per- 
sistent demand  for  a  close  examination 
of  the  proposed  Dlckey-LlncoIn  School 
Federal  power  project  In  Maine.  The  in- 
sistence on  Qxe  part  of  the  House  for  this 
examlnati<x^  grew  out  of  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor  In  1965. 

Aa  the  Members  will  remember,  in 
that  year  the  House  rejected  the  request 


for  an  appropriation  for  this  project  and 
later,  through  a  curious  process  of  legis- 
lation, the  funds  were  restored  to  the 
bin.  Along  with  other  Members  last  year, 
I  agreed  to  a  provlslcoial  planning  ap- 
propriation with  the  stipulation  that  a 
thorough  study  be  done  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  project. 

That  study  has  now  been  completed 
and  Is  part  of  the  record  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  it  demonstrates  that  the 
project  is  not  feasible.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  said  that  the  AP  story 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  report. 
Prom  my  reading  of  the  report,  however. 
It  does  accurately  reflect  the  entire  con- 
tent of  the  report. 

So  tn  this  project,  with  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  so  long 
troubled,  we  must  once  again  launch  a 
search  for  the  facts.  As  in  the  2  previous 
years,  it  is  my  intention  to  get  those 
wherever  and  whenever  I  can  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  House. 

To  begin  this  search  for  the  facts  I 
insert  the  most  recent  statements  of  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New 
England,  and  I  Invite  any  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  this  search,  for  there  will 
be  many  things  said  before  this  money 
is  ever  voted  by  the  House: 

Statement    by   the   Eleotsic    Coordinating 
CotJNCn,  OF  New  Englakd,  June  15.  1967 

(Ke  Corps  of  Engineers  requested  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  (1,676,000  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  school  project  in  Maine.) 

XCONOMICALLT     ABSURD 

Dickey-Lincoln  means  higher  rates  and 
higher  taxes  (careful  study  of  the  "no  recom- 
mendation" House  Appropriations  staff  com- 
mittee report  points  the  way  to  both  of  these 
results) . 

H ebb's  wht 

I.  Taxpayers  can't  get  their  money  back 
on  this  deal.  Interior  Department  says: 

Annual   income   expecte<]  from 

sale  of  power  (at  rates  higher 

than   Northeast  utllitits   wUl 

produce  comparable  power) (13,  S23, 100 

Annual  income  needed  to  repay 

cost  in  60  years w 13,  822,  250 


Net  margin  (for  safety?) 
(1 /6000th  of  1%  re- 
turn)   

Interior  Department  cannot  sell 
the  power  at  this  price  be- 
cause the  Northeast  utili- 
ties wlU  deliver  the  equivalent 
power  at  market  at  annual 
savings  of 

And  in  addition  will  pay  taxes 
of   

Total  annual  savings  to 
rate  payers  and  tax- 
payers    if    Dlck«^-Un- 


860 


2,  200,  000 


5,  200,  000 


coin  is  not  buut. 


7,400,000 

n.  staff  committee  4oes  not  question 
Northeast  utilities  figures  for  cost  of 
alternative  power — but  just  "adjusts"  them 
for  arbitrary  and  unsouiul  reasons,  viz: 

Adiustment  No.  1 — Penalty  for  huilding 
pumped  storage  development  where  multi- 
ple use  of  existing  Unotr  storage  reservoir 
can  be  made 

Adjustments    to    cost    of    alternate 
power: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $3.88 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 


Adjustment  No.  2 — Penalty  for  building 
power  plants  closer  to  loads  and  transmis- 
sion grid 

Adjustments    to    cost    of    alternate 
power: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $2.98 

Mills  per  kUowatt-hoiu: 1__ 

Total  "adjustment"  to  peaking  power 
alternative  costs: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year f5. 91 

Mills   per   kilowatt-hour g.  3 

Northeast  utilities  estimated  market 
costs   (before  "adjustments") : 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $13.  53 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 15.4 

Northeast  costs  after  "adjustmentc" : 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year 919.44 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 22.2 

Interior  Department  market  prices: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $17.63 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 20. 1 

(So.  you  see  how  It's  done.)  But  let's  make 
a  "taxes  forgone  adjustment"  to  In- 
terior's market  price  reflecting  total 
taxes  forgone  of  $5,200,000  annually: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $7.25 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 5.6 

The  result  (after  adjusting  Interior)  : 

Dollars   per  kilowatt-year $24.88 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 25.7 

The  result   (after  adjusting  North- 
east utilities) : 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $19.44 

Mills   per   kilowatt-hour 22.2 

Actual     Northeast     utilities     market 
costs: 

Dollars  per  kilowatt-year $13.53 

Mills  per  kilowatt-hour 15.4 

Statement    by    the    Electric    Coordinating 

CouNCii.  OP  New  England,  May  17.  1967 

Facts  you  should  know  before  voting  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  school  project  (based  on 
excerpts  from  the  statement  of  Albert  A. 
Cree,  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England  before  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  In  May.  1967 ) . 

Fact  one:  The  proposed  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric project  in  Maine  will  cost  at  least  8284,- 
000,000,  without  the  transmission  facilities 
and  Interest  during  construction,  rather  than 
the  $218,700,000  estimate  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Fact  tioo:  If  you  add  the  cost  escalation  of 
labor  and  materials  at  the  annual,  modest 
rate  of  4%  it  would  add  another  $66,000,000 
to  the  total  cost  over  a  six-and-a-half  year 
period  of  construction — or  a  total  of  $339.- 
000,000.  (Subsequent  to  his  Senate  testimony, 
Mr.  Cree  pointed  out  publicly  that  if  you 
add  in  the  $80,000,000  for  transmission  line 
work,  plus  the  4%  escalation  of  this  con- 
struction, plus  Interest  during  construction 
the  total  will  probably  reach  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Fact  three:  Irrespective  of  the  final  tot.il 
cost,  even  if  the  entire  output  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  were  given  to  New  England  customers 
for  nothing,  it  would  have  no  significant 
effect  on  the  cost  of  electricity  in  the  region. 

Fact  four:  Dlckey-Uncoln  remains  a  power 
plant  located  far  distant  (more  than  400 
miles)  from  the  areas  where  power  Is  needed. 
The  major  portion  of  the  plant  will  operate 
only  ten  hours  a  week. 

Fact  five:  There  is  still  no  adequate  mar- 
keting plan  for  the  output  of  the  project. 
The  leading  New  England  power  companies 
will  not  purchase  Dickey  power  in  1976,  when 
it  would  first  become  available,  because  It 
will  be  too  expensive  in  comparison  with 
power  from  modem  generating  facilities  al- 
ready under  construction  in  New  England. 

Fact  six:  The  municipal  electric  depart- 
ments, most  of  them  some  400  miles  away 
from  the  project  have  said  they  wlU  buy  the 
output.  But  how  do  they  get  it  to  Boston? 
Who  will  build  the  transmission  line  which 
Is  not  Included  in  the  Corps  of  Knglneers* 
estimate?  Who  will  pay  the  $80,000,000  plus 
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(or  this  line?  And  If  that  line  is  built,  bow 
will  they  get  the  power  from  Boston  to  a 
number  of  widely-scattered  communities 
having  municipal  electric  departments? 

Fact  seven:  The  investor-owned  electric 
companies  of  New  England  are  now  well 
along  with  the  development  of  the  "Big 
Eleven  Powerloop" — the  largest  construction 
program  ever  undertaken  In  the  region,  in- 
volving the  investment  of  more  than  a  bll- 
Uon-and-a-half  dollars  of  private  capital  to 
produce  low-cost  electric  power.  These  eleven 
major  plants  dwarf  Dlckey-Llncoln  in  size 
and  In  sources  of  economical  electric  power. 
The  first  two  plants  will  go  on  the  line  this 
year. 

Fact  eight:  The  total  annual  savings  to  the 
electric  consumers  of  New  England  and  the 
taxpayers,  if  their  electrical  supply  is  pro- 
vided by  the  investor-owned,  tax-paying 
utilities  of  New  England,  instead  of  by  this 
far-away,  tax-eating  Federal  power  project 
would  amount  to  almost  $7,500,000. 

Fact  nine:  In  plain  and  simple  terms 
Dickey -Lincoln  would  cost  too  much  and  do 
too  little.  It  would  be  a  vMste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  no  further  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  appropriated  to  advance  It. 


BUILDING  AMERICA  UNDER 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nesnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Irf  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  this  week  spoke  to  the  members 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFLf-CIO,  about  the  build- 
ing of  America. 

He  was,  of  course,  speaking  about  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  our  schools  and  public  places,  our 
highways  and  hospitals. 

And  he  gave  proper  thanks  to  the  men 
of  labor  whose  "brain  and  brawn,"  as 
Grompers  said,  have  been  responsible  for 
literally  remaking  the  face  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  President  was  also  talking 
about  the  building  of  a  new  human  being 
in  America. 

He  asserted  we  must  build  a  new  edu- 
cational system,  not  Just  new  school 
buildings. 

We  must  build  new  Jobs  for  people. 

We  must  build  now  opportunity  for 
the  elderly,  and  the  young,  and  the  de- 
prived. 

And  we  must  build  all  these  things  in 
a  world  free  of  war,  terror,  hunger,  and 
fear. 

After  every  war  there  has  always  been 
the  task  of  renewal  and  rebuilding.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  will  end.  We  wlU  then 
have  the  challenge  of  constructing  a  new 
Vietnam,  with  a  new  set  of  peaceful  rela- 
tionships to  Its  neighbors  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  President's  call  for  building  a  free 
and  peaceful  America  and  world  has  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

Let  us  support  the  great  series  of  op- 
portunity programs  which  the  President 
has  sent  to  us. 

Let  us  join  him  in  renewing  our  cities; 
creating  opportunity  for  the  poor  and  de- 
prived; expanding  the  dimensions  of  edu- 


cation; strengthening  the  hand  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peace  and 
friendship. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
the  President  made  to  the  AFI^-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment on  June  12,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital : 

Reuabks  of  the  PnEsmENT  to  the  National 
LEGiSLATnrz  Conference  of  the  Bun-DING 
and  Constbuction  Trades,  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel 

Mr.  Haggerty,  Presidents  of  the  Interna- 
tionals, Delegates  to  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Legislative  Conference,  my 
friends  in  the  labor  movement,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  this  Is  the  third  time 
I  have  had  the  chance  to  come  and  speak  to 
you.  Because  I  so  deeply  appreciate  your  in- 
vitation. I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time 
this  morning — because  I  am  very  mindful  of 
the  old  saying: 

"Blessed  are  the  brief,  for  they  shall  be  in- 
vited again." 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Vice  President, 
Hubert  Humphrey  had  planned  to  speak  to 
you  today,  but  he  went  into  the  hospital  for 
some  minor  surgery  P^day  night.  I  spoke  to 
him  on  the  telephone  just  before  I  left  the 
White  House  this  morning  and  he  is  feeling 
as  fine  and  as  chipper  as  ever,  and  expects 
to  be  back  on  the  job  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
He  asked  me  to  extend  to  each  of  you  bis 
warmest,  best  wishes  and  his  regrets  that  he 
could  not  be  with  you  today. 

He  does  plan  to  see  you  later — in  the  days 
ahead. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  this  audience 
that  Hubert  has  had  a  life -long  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  organized  labor.  I  think  you 
might  be  interested,  though,  in  some  of  the 
reports  that  have  come  out  of  Bethesda  since 
he  went  there  for  this  operation. 

The  first  thing  the  Vice  President  wanted 
to  know  was  If  the  siirgeon  had  a  union  card. 

Then  he  Inquired  if  the  operating  room 
was  an  open  shop  or  a  closed  shop. 

He  constantly  referred  to  the  head  nurse 
as  the  job  steward. 

He,  finally,  checked  carefully  to  see  that  his 
hospital  room  number  was  not  14-B. 

The  Vice  President  is  such  a  firm  believer 
in  organized  labor  that  about  a  month  ago 
I  asked  him  to  lend  me  a  hand  in  trying  to 
organize  the  Congress.  Unfortimately,  as  of 
this  morning,  I  must  report  that  so  far  we 
have  not  recruited  even  one  member  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Congressmen. 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  here  before  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department.  I  have  always  felt  much 
in  common  with  this  group  and  with  this 
membership.  You  are  engaged  in  doing  the 
thing  that  I  think  speaks  best  for  America — 
you  are  builders.  You  are  building  up 
America. 

Recently,  I  realized  that  we  even  had  more 
in  common  than  that.  As  I  have  looked  out 
my  White  House  window  onto  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  these  last  few  months,  and  as  I  have 
traveled  about  America — and  I  have  seen  an 
occasional  demonstrator  here  and  there — I 
realized  that  I  could  assure  you  this  after- 
noon, with  very  deep  personal  feeling, 
that  you  are  not  the  only  ones  concerned 
with  on-site  picketing. 

Seriously,  now,  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
you  were  the  builders  of  America.  I  don't 
think  that  I  exaggerate  that.  Each  year  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  the  building  in  America 
la  built  through  the  labor  of  your  18  inter- 
national unions.  What  Is  perhaps  even  more 
significant  is  that  In  the  22  years  since  World 
War  II,  America  has  been  built  once  over 
again.  The  value  of  our  post-war  structures 
in  America  exceeds  that  of  all  the  construc- 
tion accrued  through  to  1946. 

In  other  words,  we  have  built  more  since 
the  war  ended  than  we  had  In  1945.  So  you 


not  only  do  most  of  the  building  of  a  nation, 
but  you  do  it  in  a  nation  that  is  one  of  the 
bulldingest  nations  in  the  history  of  all 
mankind. 

I  am  not  here  to  just  pat  you  on  the  back, 
for  the  future  is  even  more  exciting  than  the 
past.  If  it  took  two  decades  to  build  America 
over  again  once,  it  wlU  take  much  less  time — 
probably  closer  to  one  decade — to  do  that 
much  more  building  again. 

So  your  job,  my  job,  and  the  Job  of  all 
Americans  Interested  in  the  future  of  their 
country  Is  really,  literally,  just  beginning. 

America  will  be  built  over  again  in  the 
years  to  come — and  again,  and  again.  And  if 
she  Is  to  retain  her  vitality  and  her  life,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  watch  this  building  and 
do  it  constructively. 

Each  time  this  nation  rebuilds  Itself,  It 
must  be  better.  It  must  Improve  itself;  it 
must  correct  the  errors  and  the  omissions 
of  the  previous  generations. 

On  the  federal  level,  we  have  already  be- 
gun: 

We  are  encouraging  the  building  of  high- 
ways. We  are  doing  almost  twice  as  much  as 
we  were  In  1961. 

We  are  encouraging  the  buUdlng  of  hoepl- 
tals.  We  are  constantly  expanding  that  pro- 
gram. 

This  year,  In  the  field  of  health,  our  pro- 
gram will  be  about  three  times  as  large  as 
it  was  three  years  ago.  This  yeair  we  will 
allocate,  on  the  federal  level,  to  health  ex- 
penditures, about  $12  billion.  It  was  $4 
billion  three  years  ago  when  I  became 
President. 

We  are  encouraging  the  building  of  schools. 
This  year,  we  will  spend  about  $12  billion  in 
the  field  of  education  In  the  United  States. 
Three  years  ago,  we  were  spending  about  $4 
bUlion.  So  in  three  years,  we  are  spending 
three  times  as  much  to  educate  your  child 
and  to  bring  health  to  your  body  than  we 
were  three  years  ago. 

We  are  encouraging  the  building  and  the 
rebuilding  of  our  central  city  areas;  first, 
through  urban  renewal  and  now  through  the 
model  cities  program. 

We  have  tried  rent  supplements.  We  hava 
tried  to  expand  our  housing  efforts  every  way 
in  the  world  that  we  can. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  a  group  of  men  here, 
working  with  their  government,  are  the 
builders  of  America.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
come  and  be  with  you. 

You  know  the  old  story — ^you  don't  have 
to  be  organized;  you  don't  have  to  have  any 
leadership;  you  don't  have  to  be  constructive 
to  kick  a  barn  down — any  donkey  can  do 
that.  But  It  takes  a  mighty  skmed  carpenter 
to  build  one. 

When  you  see  the  building  that  is  taking 
place  in  America,  you  will  find  the  com- 
plalners  wm  find  it  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  too  big  or  too  Uttle,  too  smaU 
or  too  large,  and  there  wm  be  mistakes. 

Show  me  a  man  who  never  made  a  mistake 
and  I  WlU  show  you  a  man  who  never  did 
anything. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  man^-even  at 
home — to  get  to  his  front  gate  without  some- 
body barking  at  him. 

But  you  builders  wlU  have  monuments 
that  stand  to  your  memory  long  after  tbs 
complalners  have  been  laid  away.  We  may 
have  to  caU  on  you  from  time  to  time  to  help 
us  deal  with  these  complalners. 

I  think  you  know  as  weU  as  I  do  that  a 
nation  is  not  rebuilt  better  and  stronger  only 
with  bricks  and  mortar  or  wire  and  pipe.  A 
new  school  buUdlng  with  old  books,  and 
under-paid  teachers  and  over -crowded  clttsses 
and  old  ideas — is  an  old  school  in  a  new  sheU. 

A  new  housing  development  in  a  ghetto 
does  little  good — t(x  anyone — ^If  the  people 
In  it  are  unemployed. 

So  we  must  rebuild  America — not  Just  the 
government — in  human  ways  as  weU  as 
physical  ways. 
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Oar  aehools  and  our  eduestlon  must  not 
only  be  newer,  but  must  be  better. 

Our  people  must  be  trained  for  tbe  Jobs 
of  the  future,  not  tbe  Jobs  of  the  past. 

Our  riderly  must  have  the  wherewithal, 
not  only  for  subslatence,  but  for  dignity. 

Americans  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds most  receive  the  equality  that 
other  Americana  have  taken  for  granted  for 
centuries.  I  know  that  within  your  unions, 
there  has  been  great  progress — great  prog- 
ress—over recent  years,  but  I  know,  as  you 
know,  that  more — more  remains  to  be  done. 

And  even  all  that  win  not  be  enou^.  A 
rsbullt  America — fairer,  stronger,  more  proa- 
perons,  better  educated,  with  better  health — 
Will  only  be  a  hollow  echo  of  Itself  If  It  exists 
In  a  world  of  chaos  and  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
So  we  strive  for  a  better  world  all  over  the 
world. 

When  we  met  two  years  ago,  we  faced  a 
grim  and  difficult  eltoatlon  In  the  Dominican 
RepiibUc  and  In  Vietnam.  At  that  time,  this 
great  organization  sent  a  message  of  support 
to  me — It  was  the  very  first  organizational 
message  that  supported  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  and  it  was  followed  by  many  others 
from  all  av9T  Anterlca.  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten that. 

Today,  thanks  to  your  support  and  the 
auiqpart  of  moat  of  our  fellow  Americans, 
the  Damlnlcaa  Republic  flourishes  under  a 
free  and  democratically  choeen  government — 
where  there  has  been  self -determination  and 
the  people,  themselves,  could  select  their 
leaden  from  tbe  Instde  Instead  of  having 
them  selected  for  them  from  the  outside. 

In  Vtetoam,  again  thanks  to  your  support 
and  tbe  mipport  ta  moat  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans, tbe  military  •itoation  has  been  re- 
Toaed — has  turned  around  totally  since  that 
time  when  you  met  two  years  ago. 

So  as  I  speak  here  today,  we  persevere 
mllitaitty  In  Vietnam,  always  hoping  and 
working  for  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
will  bring  peace  to  that  troubled  country. 

Last  week,  at  another  time  of  deep  world 
crisis,  we  saw  again  that  tbe  peace  of  the 
entire  world  can  hang  precariously  upon 
events  occmzlng  In  very  small  and  very  far 
away  nations. 

Today,  In  the  Middle  Bast — as  in  Vietnam 
and  In  America — we  are  faced  wttb  a  task 
of  rebuilding — of  putting  together  a  human 
equ&tlcn.  where  men  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony — where  men  can  Uve  as 
tha  Fiopbet  Mlcah  sold,  "ISjtry  man  under 
bis  vfeos  and  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make 
tbemafiald." 

That  Is  America's  goal  In  the  world  at  large, 
as  well  as  our  goal  at  home:  We  covet  no 
territory.  We  seek  no  dominion.  We  want  not 
an  acre  at  any  ace  else's  land. 

But  we  do  want  to  give  men  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  stz»igbt — ^to  stand  free,  to 
grow  to  tbe  onter  Umlts  of  their  own  ability 
and  to  be  able  to  do  this  growing  without 
fear. 

n  «•  are  real  btdldera — as  you  are — as 
all  of  us  should  be — that  is  what  we  wiU 
build  for  our  sons  and  for  our  grandsons. 

As  I  said  to  your  International  Presidents, 
we  have  not  achieved  everything  we  wanted 
to  domostlcaUy.  We  have  been  engaged  In 
some  flghts:  we  have  bad  our  reverses  from 
time  to  time. 

But  we  bave  moved  abend.  We  axe  Tw»wt>g 
progress.  There  is  not  a  nation  In  tbe  world 
that  wouldn't  like  to  emulate  our  growth, 
our  prosperity,  our  strength,  and  our  ad- 
vantages. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  bave  at- 
tempted to  lead  this  counbry.  we  have  bad 
an  unparalleled  record  of  constructtve  states- 
inf.nllke  cooperatloa  between  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement  In  this  country  and 
the  leaden  of  the  business  movement  in  this 
country  and  the  leaders  of  the  Oovsmment 
In  this  country. 

Whether  you  are  tall  or  shorty  whether 
you  are  tet  or  lean,  whether  you  are  a  Be- 


publlcan  or  Democrat,  whether  your  are  a 
southerner  or  a  northerner,  easterner  or  west- 
erner, I  can  truthfully  say  to  each  of  you 
this  afternoon  that  In  my  asEoclatlons  with 
you — under  the  leadership  of  that  grand 
American,  George  Me&ny,  you  bave  always 
put  your  covmtry  first.  You  have  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  your  Presi- 
dent. 

I  came  here  to  tell  you  that — and  to  say  to 
you  that  I  am  not  only  grateful,  but  I  think 
free  men  everywhere  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  the  Job  of  building  that  you  have  done 
for  America  and  other  free  nations. 

I — on  behalf  of  all  the  American  people — 
want  you  to  know  that  we  do  appreciate 
What  you  have  done.  Thank  you. 


RIGHT  TO  WORK  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der ot  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dices]  is  recognized  for 
3C  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following : 

Right-To- Work  Laws — A  Trap  rem.  Ambbica's 

MofoarrKs 

(By  Bayard  Bustin) 

(Note. — Bayard  Rustln  Is  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  The 
subject  of  this  pamphlet  was  originally  de- 
livered as  a  speech  on  tha  so-called  Right  to 
Work  liawB  on  February  18,  1967.  It  was 
made  in  rebuttal  to  Reed  Larson,  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Rlg^t  to  Work 
Committee,  in  a  debate  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Negro  Leadership  Con- 
ference In  San  Francisco.) 

ZNTXODUcnON 

We  in  the  civil  rights  movement  have  been 
traditionally  opposed  to  rlght-to-work  laws. 
We  beHeve  that  Section  J<(b)  of  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act  should  be  repealed.  We  have 
stood  against  these  laws  on  the  grounds  not 
only  that  they  destroy  the  unity  and  Impair 
the  effectiveness  of  labor  unions,  but  also 
that  they  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  colored  Americans  and  are  inimical 
to  the  interest  of  all  of  America's  under- 
privileged. We  recommend  this  pamphlet  as 
one  that  sets  forth  clearly  and,  we  hope, 
persuasively  arguments  against  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

DOROTHT    HxrOBT, 

President,  National  Gouncil  oj  Negro 
Women. 

Masttn  Lttther  Ktng,  Jr., 

President,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference. 

CLAKKTfCX   MiTCHKIX, 

Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 

A.  Philip  Randolph. 
President  Emeritus,  Negro   American 
Labor  Council. 

Rot  Wnjcma, 
Executive  Director,  national  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advanctment  of  Colored 
People. 

thk  bicht-to-wosk  laws 
America  Is  a  country  bom  In  libertarian- 
ism.  Its  basic  philosophical  and  constitu- 
tional documents  guarantee  and  affirm  demo- 
cratic values.  Yet  so  maay  mlUlons  of  our 
I>eople  have  been  forced  to  spend  their  entire 
lives  in  the  struggle  to  olltain  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  Justice.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
BlU  of  Rights,  a  whole  series  of  Federal  Stat- 
utes— they  articulate  a  course  for  the  demo- 
cratic conduct  of  our  aSatrs,  yet  so  many  of 
us  bave  been  doomed  to  fight  as  though  we 
are  creating  a  donocracy.  Instead  at.  In  fact, 
inheriting  a  historic  birthright. 

Though  this  paradox  touches  In  one  way 
or  another   upon  tbe  lives  of   millions   of 


Americans,  black  and  white,  it  has  been  most 
dramatically  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican  Americans  and 
other  minority  groups,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  Nobody  knows 
so  much  about  American  freedom  as  Negroes 
who  have  never  really  had  It,  whose  entire 
Journey  across  the  stage  of  American  history 
has  been  a  long,  bitter,  heartbreaking  Jour- 
ney in  search  of  an  elusive  birthright. 
And  no  other  social  movement  in  America 
has  been  forced  to  walk  as  doggedly  as  the 
labor  movement  has,  the  bloody  road  to 
labor  dignity  and  industrial  democracy. 
Labor  and  minority  groups  have  been  where 
the  real  action  is — the  bullets,  the  dogs,  the 
lynch-ropes,  the  billy  clubs,  blood  dripping 
down  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
blood  running  out  of  the  open  shop.  This 
malces  us  brothers  not  only  under  the  skin, 
but  also  brothers  in  blood,  in  sweat,  and  iii 
tear.s,  all  shed  in  the  service  of  making 
America  safe  for  democracy.  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
a  challenge  to  Its  treatment  of  the  Negro  In 
the  future,  that  I  carmot  make  that  state- 
ment about  any  other  Institution  In  America. 

When  the  racists,  bigots,  and  monopolists 
were  not  shedding  our  blood,  they  were 
blocking  our  way  with  all  kinds  of  strata- 
gems. We  have  heard  them  all — "Property 
Rights,"  "SUtea  Rights,"  "Bight  to  Work.' 
Ail  of  these  slogans,  as  you  wiU  have  noticed, 
and  as  you  will  stUl  notice,  have  been  uttered 
in  ringing  tones  of  Idealism  and  individual 
freedom.  But  that  Is  the  special  genius  of 
those  who  would  deny  the  right  of  others 
and  board  the  fruits  of  democracy  for  them- 
selves: They  evade  the  ptroblems  and  com- 
plex challenges  of  equal  Justice  by  reducing 
them  to  primitive  oversimpllflcations  that 
plead  for  nothing  else  but  the  perpetuation 
of  their   own  special,   exploitative   interests. 

The  present  battle  being  fought  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  Interests  In  this  coun- 
try to  retain  the  so-called  right-to- work  laws 
falls  squarely  within  the  tradition  of  these 
P'lmltlve  self-serving  strategies.  This  slo- 
gan— Right  to  Work — developed  out  of  the 
license  granted  by  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act.  is  deceptive  and  insidious.  On 
the  face  of  it,  what  worldng  man  would  not 
be  interested  In  bis  inalienable  right  to 
work?  It  is  only  when  we  look  more  closely 
that  we  see  it  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 

It  does  not  mean  that  every  worker  has 
the  right  to  a  Job  and  to  racalTe  work  at  fair 
wages,  reasonable  hours,  and  under  decent 
labor  standards. 

It  does  not  mean  that  every  worker  has  a 
right  to  secure  employment  with  propier  pro- 
visions for  paid  vacations  and  Insurance 
safegviards  against  sickness  and  old  age. 

It  does  not  mean  that  every  worker  is  pro- 
tected against  arbitrary  discharge. 

It  does  not  mean  to  strengthen  the  in- 
dividual worker's  bargaining  iKwltlon 
through  a  union  of  his  choice. 

What  it  means  is  the  opposite  of  all  these 
things.  And  what  it  does  mean  is  weakening 
the  workers'  bargaining  power  by  keeping 
unions  out  of  the  factory  or  office. 

It  does  mean  creating  the  open  shop. 

It  does  mean  destroying  the  institution  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  thus  keeping 
Negroes  and  other  minority  members  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

It  does  mean  wrecking  the  whole  structure 
of  labor  union  democracy  and  effective  labor- 
management  relations.  In  short,  "Right  to 
Work"  is  the  same  as  Open  Shop  and  Indus- 
trial Jim  Crow,  and  no  matter  how  you  dress 
it  up  it  is  the  same  weapon  that  was  used  to 
kill  trade  unioh  organization  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  same 
weapon  used  to  deny  minorities  their  eco- 
nomic rights. 

Therefore,  Right  to  Work — as  it  becomes 
incumbent  on  Negroes  and  other  minorities 
to  see — beyond  being  aimed  at  wrecking  the 
traditional     labor-management     apparatus. 
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constitutes  Just  another  instrument  to  per- 
petuate the  informal  system  of  racism  in  the 
United  States.  That  being  so,  I  am  opposed 
to  it  as  a  Negro;  I  am  opposed  to  it  as  some- 
one who  sees  that  from  this  point  on  the 
problems  of  minorities  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  problems  of  the  labor  move- 
ment; I  anx  opposed  to  it  as  someone  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights;  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  It  as  an  American  who  understands 
that  tbe  cause  of  equality  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple and  Justice  for  all  of  otir  people  cannot 
triumph  without  a  strong,  unified  effective 
movement  of  all  tbe  workers  in  our  society 
regardless  of  color,  race  and  creed. 

But  What,  in  more  detail.  Is  the  nature  of 
our  case  against  Section  14(b)?  I  will  bring 
at  least  five  charges. 

1.  "Right  to  Work"  laws  are  a  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Anyone  who  examines  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Constitution  will  find  that 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  national  labor- 
management  relations  Is  vested  in  the  "com- 
merce clause,"  which  argues,  in  effect,  for 
a  uniform  regtilation  of  commerce.  Tbe  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  voted  unani- 
mously to  delegate  to  the  federal  government 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  This  is  fur- 
ther buttressed  by  the  provision  that  federal 
law  Is  supreme  to  state  law  in  areas  delegated 
to  the  federal  government.  As  recently  as 
1935,  the  Congress  in  the  Wagner  Act  pre- 
empted for  the  federal  government  Jurisdic- 
tion over  labor  management  relations  for 
several  years,  during  which  the  Supreme 
Court  consistently  ruled  that  States  may 
exercise  their  traditipnal  police  powers  to 
protect  public  safety  and  order,  but  may 
not  adopt  their  own  codes  of  labor  rela- 
tions, since  this  was  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  federal  government.  The  doctrine  is 
clear,  and  stiU  stands  as  one  of  the  chief 
arbiters  In  relations  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  Significantly,  there 
Is  Just  one  exception:  the  authority  that 
Section  14(b)  has  given  the  States  since  1947 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  matters  affecting 
the  local  union  security.  There  could  be  no 
more  fiagrant  breach  of  one  of  the  hallowed 
traditions  of  the  Constitution,  and  Negroes 
and  other  ethnic  minorities  who  have  suf- 
fered most  from  the  frustration  of  American 
constitutional  g:uarantees  cannot  be  happy 
over  yet  another  blow  to  their  aspirations  for 
social  and  economic  liberation. 

President  Truman,  as  many  of  us  recall, 
bad  no  Interest  in  being  an  accomplice  to 
this  disastrous  precedent.  He  attempted  to 
veto  the  Taft  Hartley  BUI,  sending  it  back 
to  Congress  with  these  words:  "The  bill  is 
contrary  to  the  national  policy  of  economic 
freedom  .  .  .  would  limit  the  freedom  of  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  to  agree  on 
methods  of  developing  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  unions  by  establishing  union 
security  .  .  ."  But,  as  so  often  happens.  Con- 
gress saw  the  issue  differently.  And  so  it 
overrode  Truman's  veto  and  destroyed  the 
Integrity  ot  labor's  hard-won  bargaining 
strength. 

2.  "Right  to  Work"  laws  are  undemocratic. 
In  tbe  IQSO's,  slowly  groping  its  way  out  of 

a  disastrous  Depression,  the  country  made  a 
momentous  democratic  political  decision: 
We  decided  that  henceforth  free  collective 
bargaining  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion. We  opted  to  apply  democratic  princi- 
ples to  the  regulation  of  industrial  life,  and 
in  doing  so,  we  were  also  opting  for  "exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction"  in  labor  matters.  The  un- 
ion that  won  a  free  and  fair  election  among 
the  workers  in  a  plant  was  to  be  empowered 
by  law  to  represent  all  the  workers  of  that 
plant.  The  union  was  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive bargaining  agent  that  could  exclude  or 
Ignore  no  one.  This  became  the  pattern  of 
labor-management  relationships,  and  it 
helped  open  the  economic  doors  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Negroes  and  other  minorities. 


But  comes  1947,  and  with  its  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft  Hartley  Act.  And  what  does  it  do? 
It  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  binding  nature 
of  the  majority  decision  of  a  union  member- 
ship, guarantees  the  right  of  non-union 
membership  among  workers  In  a  plant,  im- 
poses the  will  of  a  minority  of  members  upon 
the  majority,  and  thus  destroys  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  arrangement,  and  sets  back 
the  progress  of  Negroes  and  other  minorities. 
But  the  Implication  of  this  so-called  right  to 
work  law  goes  beyond  the  destruction  of 
nationwide  trade  union  democracy;  in  effect 
it  has  also  given  certain  States  a  minority 
veto  over  the  federal  government,  for  it  per- 
mits Individual  States  to  walk  out  on  tbe 
national  labor  policy.  This  is  a  most  unwise 
and  undemocratic  turn  of  events,  with  grave 
dangers  for  the  enforcement  of  federal  clvU 
rights  legislation.  What  would  we  do  If  indi- 
vidual States  were  permitted  to  disaffiliate 
with  our  national  food  and  drugs  standards? 
What  would  happen  if  in  the  United  States, 
after  every  election,  all  the  losers  stopped 
paying  taxes  because  they  didn't  like  the 
government  that  was  elected?  What  do  we 
do  when  Alabama  opts  out  of  Title  6  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act?  Tbe  result,  needless  to  say, 
vould  be  utter  chaos  and  a  destruction  of 
our  democracy. 

3.  "Right  to  Work"  laws  exploit  and  per- 
petuate American  poverty. 

And  who,  may  I  ask,  are  more  concerned 
about  poverty  in  the  United  States  than  Ne- 
groes and  other  ethnic  minorities?  As  we 
have  seen,  most  of  the  States  that  have  re- 
tained these  laws  are  the  poor,  segregation- 
ist, reactionary  States  with  weak  labor  move- 
ments and  disenfranchised  Negroes,  and  who 
use  the  laws  as  an  Inducement  to  those  In- 
dustries with  low  capital  and  low  labor  in- 
centives. In  other  words,  they  attract  the 
kind  of  companies  that  can  make  money  off 
a  large,  defenseless  i>ool  of  unsiailed  labor 
and  that  can  profit  from  the  perpetuation 
of  this  backwardness.  It  is  no  accident  that 
among  these  States  we  find  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
South  CairoUna,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Florida. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  in  these  States: 

The  percentage  of  families  living  in  poverty 
In  right-to-work  States  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  other  States. 

None  of  the  right-to-work  States  matches 
the  federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.40  an  hoiu-. 

In  most  of  these  States  right-to-work  laws 
make  it  literally  impossible  for  Negroes  to 
Join  unions. 

Negroes  are  barred  from  enjoying  an  ex- 
panded minimum  wage  in  these  States. 

Eleven  of  the  States  have  no  minimum 
wage  standard  at  all. 

Only  three  of  them  have  equal  pay  for 
women. 

Only  one  of  these  States  has  fair  employ- 
ment laws. 

By  contrast,  it  is  sigiUficant  that  none  of 
these  problems  exist  In  States  with  demo- 
cratically organized  union  structures.  Twen- 
ty-three of  the  States  without  "Right  to 
Work"  laws  do  have  enforceable  minimum 
wage  laws.  Fourteen  of  them  cover  men  as 
well  as  women.  Twenty-one  provide  at  least 
$1.00  an  hour  minimum  wsige.  And  twelve  of 
them  equal  or  exceed  the  federal  minimum 
wage  of  $1.40  an  hour.  And  in  all  of  them 
Negroes  are  organized  in  the  union  shop 
structtire. 

So,  as  the  evidence  shows,  contrary  to  guar- 
anteeing the  right  to  work,  what  these  laws 
do  is  to  guarantee  the  right  to  work  long 
hours;  the  right  to  bar  Negroes;  the  right  to 
underpay  women  who  do  equal  work  with 
men;  the  right  to  pay  substandard  wages; 
the  right  to  pay  substandard  unemployment 
and  compensation  benefits;  and  the  right  to 
destroy  organized  unionism. 

4.  "Bight  to  Work"  laws  are  anti-Negro 
and  anti-Civil  Rights. 


It  does  not  require  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  wisdom  to  see  that  behind  the 
Insistence  of  certain  States  to  maintain 
"Right  to  Work"  laws  is  a  desire  to  preserve 
their  right  to  discriminate.  In  the  same  way 
that  many  of  them  have  run  out  on  the  na- 
tional labor  policy,  they  want  to  make  it  easy 
for  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  say,  to  contract 
out  of  the  national  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1984 
and  1965.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  accident  that 
we  find  the  plight  of  Negroes  worst  in  States 
that  have  "Right  to  Work"  laws.  In  a  study 
conducted  by  Dr.  Vivian  Henderson,  Presi- 
dent of  Clark  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of 
Negro  employment  and  income  between  1950 
and  1960,  the  author  found  that  in  only  one 
Of  the  Southern  "Bight  to  Work"  States  "have 
tbe  earnings  of  tbe  Negro  male  workers 
gained  in  relation  to  those  of  white  male 
workers.  In  each  of  the  other  ten  States,  not 
only  did  the  dollar  gap  increase,  but  Negroes 
also  lost  percentage  ground,  ranging  from  6% 
in  Virginia  to  25%  in  Arkansas  for  all  male 
workers."  In  short,  between  1950  and  1960, 
everyone  in  these  Southern  States  was  doing 
better,  while  Negroes  were  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind. 

Therefore  A.  Philip  Randolph  Is  right  when 
he  says  that  rlght-to-work  supporters  are 
pushing  these  laws  "In  the  hope  of  driving 
a  wedge  between  Negroes  and  the  labor 
movement."  And  Martin  Luther  King  is  right 
when  he  charges  that  the  "Right  to  Work" 
laws  are  laws  to  "rob  us  of  our  civil  rights 
and  Job  rights."  And  Roy  Wllklns,  Clarence 
Mitchell,  and  James  Farmer  were  absolutely 
right  in  their  testimony  before  the  Special 
House  Subcommittee  in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  Section  14(b).  As  they  went  on  to  point 
out,  it  is  significant  that  these  efforts  to  deny 
our  civil  rights  and  Job  rights  are  being 
pushed  by  some  of  the  country's  staunchest 
segregationists . 

5.  "Right  to  Wcwk"  laws  are  "Rightist"  and 
racist.  Who  are  some  of  the  leading  figures 
behind  the  drive  to  retain  "Right  to  Work" 
laws?  You  will  find  their  names  on  every 
right-wing  letterhead  across  the  nation,  all  of 
which  organizations,  let  us  not  forget,  are 
anti-Negro,  anti-Mexican  American,  and 
anti-Puerto  Rlcan,  and  anti-civil  rights. 
These  men  and  organizations  who  are  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Right  to  Work  Committee 
are  well-known  right-wingers. 

What  could  it  be  that  has  suddenly  united 
racists,  rightists  and  segregationists  behind 
the  right  to  work?  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
these  laws  were  being  passed  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas  during  the  late  forties 
and  early  fifties,  precisely  the  times  when 
Negroes  were  effectively  denied  the  right  to 
vote?  Isn't  it  rather  cheerful  and  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  our  democracy  that  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  have  suddenly 
developed  a  tender  love  and  sympathy  for 
the  common  man?  If  questions  like  these 
bring  sneers  Instead  of  smiles  to  our  faces, 
then  we  know  we  cannot  take  them  seriously, 
that  we  are  in  fact  being  had. 

In  raising  these  questions  and  in  relating 
them  to  the  political  Interests  and  tastes  of 
rightists  and  segregationists,  I  am  not  sup- 
porting the  notion  of  g\illt  by  association. 
I  am  against  lists  that  wotiid  bar  a  man  from 
a  Job  on  the  grounds  of  assumptions  about 
past  membership  In  an  organization  rather 
than  on  the  facts  of  his  present  competence. 
But  in  politics,  it  is  necessary  to  test  a  man's 
word  by  what  be  does.  And  the  advocates  of 
the  "Right  to  Work"  laws  have,  by  and  large, 
been  opposed  to  every  socIslI  and  economic 
reform  that  would  benefit  Negroes  and  work- 
ers, the  very  groups  they  sometimes  profess 
so  much  concern  about.  It  is  also  necessary, 
in  politics,  to  Judge  movements  by  the  major 
trends  within  them.  And  I  am  suBpiciotu  of 
any  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  right  to  work 
which  claims  to  be  for  Negro  rights,  but  is  in 
ftuit  supported  by  practically  every  racist  in 
the  country;    which   says   it  is  in  favor  of 
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workexm'  ttgbta,  yet  only  succeeds  In  States 
where  vorkers  are  a  small  minority. 

Tboiigb  all  the  foregoing  do  not  ezbauxt 
the  poaalble  objections  to  "Rlgbt  to  Work" 
laws,  or  the  reason  why  14(b)  ought  to  be 
repealed,  they  represent  the  fimdamental 
groTinds  of  protest  on  wblcb  the  labor  and 
Negro  movement  stand  united. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  remain  In  favor  of  our  working  out  a 
genuine  right  to  work  situation.  But  It  Is 
Impossible  to  come  to  what  such  a  situation 
wotild  b«  witbout  stating  tliat  a  genuine 
right  to  work  will  not  be  achieved  until  the 
Negro  and  the  trade  union  movement  suc- 
ceed In  eliminating  some  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems that  remain  between  them.  I  mean  by 
this  that  we  all  have  to  recognize  that  there 
is  Btm  discrimination  In  a  minority  seg- 
oient  of  the  American  labor  movement.  Tbls 
Is  a  scandal,  however,  that  is  being  vlgorovisly 
fought  by  every  imlonlst,  blat^  or  white,  who 
Is  worthy  of  the  name.  I  myself  am,  In  my 
own  capacity,  committed  to  end  the  vestiges 
of  discrimination  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, but  I  absolutely  refuse  to  conduct 
the  IMMle  along  lines  that  will  ultimately 
Injurrthe  labor  movement.  I  could  not  do 
this  BLj^  Btin  remain  convinced  that  Negroes 
have  a  need  and  a  responsibility  to  make 
that  movement  stronger  and  more  effective. 

After  all.  we  must  recognize  that  a  great 
measure  of  the  Negroes'  economic  progress 
is  the  result  of  their  membership  In  the 
labor  movement.  We  all  know  of  the  poet 
World  War  I  emigration  of  Southern  Negroes 
to  Northern  industrial  centers  in  searcb  of 
Jobs  and  dignity.  We  all  know  what  tbey 
discovered  when  they  came:  that  the  econ- 
omy was  systematically  arranged  to  keep 
them  more  unemployed,  more  menially  em- 
ployed, less  paid,  most  slowly  hired,  and  most 
quickly  fired.  We  all  know  bow  that  terrible 
disillusionment  found  expression  in  tbe  back- 
to-Afrlca  movement  led  by  Marcus  Oarvey, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  their  contem- 
porary despair  Is  finding  outlet  In  the  cries 
for  Black  Power.  And  we  all  know  how  the 
Depression  that  brought  down  millions  of 
White  Amrlcans  In  poverty  ironically  raised 
the  economic  standards  of  the  majority  of 
poor  Negroes  who  found  that  their  relief 
payments  added  up  to  more  than  they  were 
able  to  earn  as  workers. 

It  was  in  this  period — the  great  Depree- 
alon — ^tbat  Negroes  In  large  numbers  really 
iMcame  involved  in  the  labor  movement.  Tbe 
AFL  and  dO  \inlons  organized  Negroes  In 
many  Industrial  areas,  making  the  labor 
movement  one  of  the  most  Integrated  in- 
stitutions of  our  society.  There  are  many 
problems  that  remain  to  be  solved  between 
labor  and  Negro;  however,  we  are  pressing  a 
Tlgorous  attack  upon  these  problems.  I  myself 
am  engaged  in  an  effort  to  get  Negro  and 
Puerto  mean  yoiingsters  admitted  to  tbe 
building  trades.  And  we  have  succeeded  In 
placing  260  youngsters  1q  those  trades  In  the 
New  Tork  area.  When  I  urge  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  labor  movement  ^d  other  minority 
groups,  I  am  not  encouraging  complacency 
nor  losing  sight  of  tb«  unflnlsbed  business. 
I  simply  want  to  place  the  relation  of  the 
black  worker  to  the  white  worker  In  proper 
perapectlve.  Here  than  that.  It  la  to  help  us 
to  confront  together  a  new  Injustice:  What 
are  the  inmions  of  impoverished  Negroes  and 
the  millions  of  Impoverished  whites  going  to 
do  in  an  age  of  automation?  Bow  can  we, 
In  tbe  new  developing  circumctanoea,  guaran- 
tee full  employment,  and  therefore  guarantee 
a  genuine  right  to  work?  The  only  way  to 
guarantee  this  kind  of  right  to  work  is  for 
Negroes  and  the  unions  to  work  together. 
We  cannot  do  It  by  ouraelTes.  and  the  econ- 
omy cannot  do  It  without  us.  We  both  have 
got  to  veld  a  great  coalition  to  ac^ve  the 
probleaoa  of  Jobs,  education,  housing.  We 
have  got  to  make  our  movement  come  to  rep- 
reaent  the  majority  will  of  the  American 
society  and  help  it  move  on  to  maaeive  and 


planned  social  investments  to  end  alums.  In- 
ferior schools,  and  depsesslon  rates  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  Is  only  when  we  have  achieved  all  thU 
that  we  will  have  achieved  the  genuine  right 
to  work.  In  closing,  then.  I  am  In  favor  of 
tbe  right  to  work  in  tbe  sense  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was:  namely,  that  this  society 
should  guarantee  every  worker  a  Job  at  decent 
wages  with  security  and  dignity;  and  If  the 
private  sector  does  not  fulfill  this  task,  then 
it  must  be  tbe  automatic,  legal  obligation  of 
the  public  sector  to  do  so. 

The  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  has: 

Submitted  and  published  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  J2.00  minimum  wage,  Extended 
Unemployment  Benefits  and  Repeal  of  the 
"Right  to  Work"  Laws. 

Conducted  workshops  for  students  going 
Into  tbe  South  to  work  on  voter  registration, 
community  organization,  and  political  edu- 
cation. 

Provided  background  papers  for  the  La 
Parge  Institute  Confefence  for  Religious 
Leaders  and  the  White  House  Conference, 
"To  Puiau  These  Rights." 

Convened  informal  discussions  between 
members  of  the  press  and  civil  rights  lead- 
ers, educationists  and  fighters  for  school 
integration,  labor  leadets  and  Southern  ac- 
tivists, and  directors  of  poverty  projects  and 
indigenous  leaders. 

Interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  Negro- 
I>abor  alliance  to  State  AFL-CIO  conventions, 
student  bodies,  civic  organizations  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

Participated  in  the  LsBdershlp  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty. 

Prepared  and  published  the  "Freed(»n 
Budget  for  All  Americans"  and  launched  a 
major  campaign  on  its  behalf. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bubke]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  21.  1965,  I  supported 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  calling 
for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  TTie  U.S.  Senate  adopted  this 
resolution  on  October  22,  1966.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  this  resolu- 
tion immediately  following  my  remarks. 

It  is  our  moral  responsibility  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  world  once  more  to 
the  continuing  plight  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  nations  has 
been  one  long  tragic  struggle  against 
czarist  and  Soviet  imperialist  designs  to 
secure  outlets  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  small  countries  of  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania,  proud  of  their  rich 
ethnic  and  cultural  harltage,  fell  victims 
to  Russian  expansion  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  Denied  basic  free- 
doms as  well  as  legitimate  national  as- 
pirations, the  Baltic  peoples  partook  in 
many  courageous  but  unsuccessful  upris- 
ings, which  were  suppressed  with  great 
crudty.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of 
World  War  I  that  their  determination 
and  sacrifices  were  re«varded  with  inde- 
pendraice.  In  the  peace  treaties  signed 
with  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in 
1919  and  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  formally 
agreed  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  these  nations,  and  toter  renewed  these 
guarantees  in  nonaggression  pacts. 

We  all  know  that  ttiese  treaties  were 


callously  violated  and  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  States  was  shortlived. 
It  lasted  only  two  decades  and  during 
this  time  was  constantly  threatened  by 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  West  and  Soviet 
Russia  In  the  East.  But  during  these 
precarious  20  years  the  world  witnessed 
the  vitality  of  these  nations'  democratic 
ideals:  constitutional  governments  were 
established,  agrarian  reforms  enacted, 
industry  grew,  the  economy  prospered, 
art  and  literature  flourished. 

These  promising  achievements,  at- 
tained by  intelligent  and  industrious  peo- 
ples against  great  odds,  were  destroyed 
when  the  Red  army  invaded  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  on  June  15,  IC, 
and  17,  1940. 

The  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Baltic 
countries  by  the  Soviet  occupant  sur- 
pass in  magnitude  anything  they  had 
been  subjected  to  before.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and 
Latvians  were  systematically  extermi- 
nated, tortured,  deported  to  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Russia.  A  policy  of 
colonization  succeeded  terror  and  geno- 
cide, in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  these  peoples  and  submerge  them  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Thousands  of  Russians  have  been  moved 
to  the  Baltic  States  while  even  more 
Baits  have  been  resettled  in  remote  areas 
of  Russia.  The  industry  of  these  nations 
has  been  made  completely  dependent  on 
Russian  raw  materials.  Their  languages 
and  culture  are  Jeopardized.  And  yet  the 
Baltic  peoples  still  find  the  will  to  resist 
and  remain  loyal  to  their  national  in- 
tegrity. 

The  United  States,  as  the  moral  leader 
of  the  free  world,  cannot  remain  silent. 
Despite  great  misfortimes,  the  Baltic  na- 
tional spirit  has  survived  for  more  than 
700  years.  Surely  these  countries  have 
proven  that  they  are  entitled  to  national 
self-determination  as  fully  as  any  state 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  whose  independence 
from  colonialism  we  have  championed. 

On  the  27th  anniversary  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  the  Baltic  States  I  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  recognize  Jime  12  to  June 
16  as  Baltic  States  Week,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  endurance  and  fortitude  of  the  Baltic 
peoples,  where  hopes  for  freedom  and 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  man,  thwarted  so 
many  times,  have  nevertheless  remained 
undaunted  throughout  the  centuries,  and 
have  been  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  416)  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  418 

VThereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
TTnlted  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
TTnion,  through  a  program  of  deportatlonB 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 
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WherecM  it  liaa  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  i>eo- 
ple:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTtcurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
besu:  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  in  Congress  we  pause  to 
remember  one  of  the  most  treswjherous 
deeds  ever  performed  by  man  against 
man.  The  night  of  June  14,  1941,  exists 
for  all  time  as  a  tragic  example  of  the 
inhumaneness  of  unrestrained  power. 

At  the  begiiming  of  World  War  n, 
while  Joseph  Stalin  was  assuring  the 
Lithuanian  people  that  his  government 
was  disposed  to  defend  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  a 
massive  Russian  Army  was  moving  onto 
the  free  soil  of  Lithuania.  According  to 
Stalin: 

The  army  was  the  most  precious  element 
In  the  service  of  Lithuanian  security.  ...  If 
Lithuania  had  fallen  under  Oerznan  rule,  she 
would  without  a  doubt  have  become  a  Ger- 
man protectorate,  whereas  we  respect  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Lithuanian  state. 

This  Russian  concept  of  "territorial 
integrity"  for  its  neighbor  was  a  sham. 
Once  on  Lithuanian  territory,  the  Soviets 
immediately  began  an  all-out  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  nationalist  spirit  of  the 
people.  Yet,  so  strong  was  their  resistance 
to  Communist  domination,  the  Russian 
Government  chose  to  resort  to  more 
strenuous  means  to  "convince"  the  Lithu- 
anians that  now  they  were  to  be  Rus- 
sians. Thus,  on  the  night  of  June  14-15, 
1941,  30,455  Irmocent  Lithuanian  citizens 
were  taken  from  their  homes  and  sent 
to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia.  The  ex- 
iled people  were  leaders  of  the  nation; 
writers,  thinkers,  and  professors,  and  pa- 
triots dedicated  to  the  beUef  that  their 
nation  should  be  free  to  determine  its 
own  destiny.  All  anti-Communist  and 
anti-Russian  elements  were  eliminated. 
Most  of  those  who  suffered  never  lived  to 
return  to  their  beloved  land. 

Even  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  out- 
rageous slavery  of  a  once  sovereign  peo- 
ple continues.  Through  a  program  which 
the  Soviets  term  "voluntary  resettle- 
ment," numbers  of  Lithuanian  citizens 
are  forcibly  put  to  work  for  the  Soviet 
power  state,  far  away  from  their  homes. 
Many  of  the  youth  are  taken,  together 
with  experts  in  technology,  men  of  sci- 
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ence  and  learned  men  in  all  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  And  no  man  dares  speak 
of  freedcan  for  his  nation,  else  he  con- 
demn himself  to  deportation  as  well. 

Yet,  though  these  innocent  people  suf- 
fer tremendous  abuses,  though  they  are 
suffocated  by  Soviet  prcH>aganda  and  co- 
erced by  Russian  strong-arm  pressure 
techniques,  the  flame  of  liberty  bums 
deep  within  them.  For  over  20  years, 
Lithuania  was  a  sovereign  nation  on 
the  world  scene  and  her  people  lived  in 
peace  and  freedom.  A  soul  that  has 
known  liberty  does  not  perish,  though  it 
suffer  all  forms  of  human  Injustice  aimed 
at  breaking  its  spirit. 

Today,  we  pause  in  sorrowful  remem- 
brance of  those  many  thousands  who 
met  a  tragic  fate  on  the  night  of  Jiine 
14,  1941.  Also  today,  we  salute  a  great 
people  who  keep  alive  the  nationalist 
spirit  for  their  homeland.  We  know  that 
Lithuanian  Independence  will  be  won 
again  and  that  those  whom  today  we 
remember  did  not  die  In  vain. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlES  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
troubled  world,  we  commemorate  with 
special  significance  this  week,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
States.  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  has  been  in- 
cessant. For  27  years,  the  brave  peoples  of 
these  lands  have  resisted  the  shackle  of 
Communist  domination  and  have  persist- 
ed in  their  determination  to  secure  na- 
tional independence.  Their  spirit  and 
sacrifice  are  a  lesson  for  all  mankind. 

Freedom  of  the  Baltic  States  is  of  deep 
concern  to  the  free  world  and  this  Con- 
gress. In  the  89th  Congress,  we  unani- 
mously adopted  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416,  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  other  appropriate  international 
forums  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and,  second,  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  pe<^lea.  On  this  an- 
niversary of  the  Baltic  States  seizure,  I 
feel  it  is  fitting  for  the  90th  Congress  to 
reafllrm  our  dedication  to  the  principles 
expressed  in  this  resolution. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MooRX  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoxrsH.  for  the  period  of  June  16, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1967,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  YouNQ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stxio).  for  Wednesday,  June  14,  tmd 
Thursday,  June  15,  on  account  of  o£aclal 
business. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  the  period 
of  June  16  through  June  30,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  Kpedal  orders 
ho-etofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  tbe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dsljuknback)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  tiieir  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GooDELL.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bttbke  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Pryor),  for  20  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohgressiokal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  CONNTNGHAK. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dkllkhback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  CKoNSKi. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKKR. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  MOORHSAO. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  990.  An  act  to  establish  a  UB.  Oom- 
tnlttee  on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  CX>mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1939,  to  remove  tbe  dollar 
limit  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Board  of  Cknn- 
mlssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

H.R.  isae.  An  act  for  the  relltf  of  CeeU  A. 
Rhodes; 

H.R.  2048.  An  act  Asr  the  relief  of  William 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne; 
and 
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HA.  444A.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  16,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si)eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

894.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  CommlSBioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
traziamlttlng  a  draft  of  prcqKised  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColTunbla  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  Inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
Of  fixed  equipment  in  District-owned  build- 
ings for  periods  not  to  exceed  3  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Cwnmlssioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commlaslon,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  7,  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  for  and  on  be- 
half of  White  Earth,  Cass  Lake,  Winnebi- 
goahish.  Leech  Lake,  Ball  Club,  White  Oak 

i  Point  and  Mille  Lac  Bands,  composing  the 

Minnesota    Bands    of    Chippewa     Indians, 
19  Plaintiffs,  V.  The  United  States  of  America, 

[S  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 

'  Stat.  1056;  25  XJJS.C.  70t;  to  the  Conmiittee 

on   Interior   and   Insvilar   Affairs. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Conuniaslon,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  75,  Emi- 
grant New  York  Indians  ex.  rel.,  Julius  Dan- 
forth.  Oscar  Archiquette,  Sherman  Skenan- 
Oore,  Mamie  Smith  and  Arvid  E.  Miller, 
Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1056;  as  UJS.C.  70t;  to  the  CommlUee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  8,  The 
Fan  du  Lac,  Boise  Forte  and  Grand  Portage 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America.  Defendant,  piirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1056;  25  n.S.C.  70t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  bacUog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  as  of  April  30, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  83-654;  to  the  Ctnomlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H Jt.  10887.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ccnunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  A8HBBOOK: 

B.B.  10668.  A  blU  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  and  territories  for  educational 
purjMaea  only  for  the  benefit  erf  the  taxpayers 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  lOaeo.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  tax- 


payer or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  an  ad- 
ditional credit  for  gifts  or  contributions 
made  to  any  institution  of  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  10870.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  10871.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 

HJl.  10872.  A  bill  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  10873.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10874.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  tmder  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  lUe  im- 
prisonment In  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10875.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  use 
of  certain  devices  up>on  Individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  10876.  A  bUl  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for 
unlawful  official  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10877.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpKJsee;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10878.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  that 
payments  received  thereunder  shall  be  dis- 
regarded for  certain  public  assistance  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10879.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

ByMr.FOLET:       | 

HJl.  10880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 

HJl.  10881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  fcHT  cer- 
tain expenses  Inciirred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAKSHA: 

HJl.  10882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUY KENDALL: 

HJl.  10883.  A  bill  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967,  and  for  other  purpoeeo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  10884.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 


Social  Sec\irlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  bis 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retirement 
test  inapplicable  to  individuals  with  minor 
children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's  or 
father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  reli- 
able, abundant,  and  economical  electric  pow- 
er supply  by  strengthening  existing  mech- 
anisms for  coordination  of  electric  utility 
systems  and  encouraging  the  installation  and 
use  of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
with  due  regard  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  scenic  and  other  natural  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10887.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional  treatment  of  law  violators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  10888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  10889.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  10890.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  excellence  In  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
poet  offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10891.  A   bill    to    amend    the   act   of 
August   4,    1950    (64   Stat.   411),   to   provide 
salary  increases  for  certain  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10892.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  10893.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  excellence  in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
post  offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,    and    for    other    purposes,    to    be 
known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER: 
H.R.  10894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  10806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce With  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittse  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  TUHNET: 
H.B.  10890.  A  btu  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  10807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing 
tbe  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain clrciunstances,  to  meet  the  actiial  ex- 
penses of  travel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BUSH : 
HJl.  10898.  A  bill  to  rename  tbe  Houston 
Veterans'  Administration  cemetery  as  the  Al- 
bert Thomas  Veterans'  Memorial  Cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  10899.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  April  1,  1067,  relating  to  emergency 
food  assistance  to  India;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DI003: 
HJl.  10900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  fam- 
ily planning  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  10901.  A  bin  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1067,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  10902.  A  bill  to  determine  the  respec- 
tive rights  and  interest  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  TVlbe  of  Indftns  of  the  Yakima  Res- 
ervation and  their  constituent  tribal  groups 
in  and  to  a  Judgment  fxuxl  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10903.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10004.  A  blU  to  assist  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  enabling  him,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  rescind  the  retaU  sale 
of  goods  or  services  when  the  sale  is  entered 
into  at  a  place  other  than  the  address  of  the 
seller;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and  Ui. 
OmmszR) : 
HJl.  10005.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  In  order 
to  enable  their  parents  or  relatives  to  under- 
take vocational  training,  basic  education,  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tion  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  10006.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Foreign 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1960  to  permit 
certain  participants  in  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system  to  exclude 
amounts  received  as  dlsablUty  annuities  from 
groes  income  for  certain  pest  taxable  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.OLSEN: 
H.R.  10007.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  10908.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority   for   more   flexible    regulations   of 
niaxlmum   rates    cX  Interest    or   dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open  mar- 
ket operations  In  agency  issues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REDSS: 
HJl.  10900.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Assoclatlcm  Charter  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  responsibility  and  authority  lor 


Federal  debt  management;  to  the  Commlttse 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  6CHADEBERO: 
HJl.  10010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  aUow  an  Individual 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses 
of  transportation  to  and  from  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  10911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  preparation 
of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indl&n  de- 
scent who  are  eligible  to  share  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  Judgment  funds  and  for 
a  referendum  on  the  compromise  settlement 
in  consolidated  docket  Nos.  31,  37,  80,  80-D 
and  347,  Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS   (by  request)  : 
HJl.  10912.  A  blU  to  amend  subchapter  ni 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service   retirement:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  10913.  A  bin  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  pamt- 
Ing,   or  decoration   of   buUdlngs  leased  for 
pubUc  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.   10914.  A    bin    to    amend    tbe    act    of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By     Mr.    POAGE     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Morris,    Mr.    Price    of    Texas,    Mr. 
TcAQxrz      of      Texas,      SXr.      de      la 
Garza.   Mr.   Mahon,   Mr.    Sisk,   Mr. 
RoBZRTS,  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr.  Eelchzs, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Steigxx  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Whitk,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Quiz, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Jones 
of    Missouri,    Mr.    Jones    of    North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Brabco,    Mr.    Udall, 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Reineckx,  Mr.  Teacux 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Burleson)  : 
H.R.  10915.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of   1956;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  10016.  A    bin    to    amend   tlUe    18   of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce   with   intent   to   incite   a   riot   or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  EILBERO: 
HJl.  10017.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVlIl  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pasrment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eUgible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costa  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  place  where  such 
services  are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  10918.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tloDs  to  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
HJl.  10919.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  re- 
spect to  any  country  which  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
on  or  after  January  1,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  10920.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rats  or  duty  on  whole  skina  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10921.  A  bin  to  establish  tbe  National 


Park  Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASalzs. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
umted  States  relating  to  the  right  of  dtl- 
aens  of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or 
older  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'B.J.  Res.  633.  Joint  resolution  prcqMslng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  States  from  im- 
posing the  death  penalty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
HJ.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  beglmaing 
October  2  and  ending  Octol>er  8  of  each  year 
as   Spring   Garden   Planting   Week;    to   the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJ.  Res.  635.  Jomt  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  first  full  week  of  October  as  Spring 
Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.  Res.  544.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Res.  545.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  546.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.  Res.  647.  Resolution   for   tbe   consider- 
ation of  H.B.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.  Res.  548.  Resolution  for  the  oonstdera- 
tlon  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DEVINB: 
H.Res.  M9.  Resolution  for  the  conaidera- 
tlon  of  HJl.  421;  to  tbe  CtHnmittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.  Res.  550.  Resolution  for  tbe  cooalderB- 
Uon  of  H.R.  431;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  M.  HULL: 
H.Res.  551.  Resolution  for  tbe  eonsldera- 
tlon  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE. 
H.  Res.  662.  Resolution  for  the   considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.  Res.  663.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  C<xnmittee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  554.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  655.  Resolution  toe  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Roles. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Res.  556.  Resolution  for  the  oonsidera- 
tlon  of  HJl.  421;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  lai.  TAPT: 
H.  Res.  657.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion   of   HA.   421;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia. 
H.  Res.  558.  Resolution  for  tbe  considera- 
tion  of   HJl.   421;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAOGONNER. 
H.  Res.  650.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  HJl.   421;    to  the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZION. 
H.  Res.  560.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion   of    HJl.    421;    to    tbe    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.: 
H.  Res.  661.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  562.  ReaolutlOD  providing  for  tbe 
consideration  of  HJl.  «1;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rnles. 
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By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.  Res.  663.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Ck>minittee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON. 
H.  Res.  664.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.  Res.  665.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.  Res.  566.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  421;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules.  

By  Mr.  McEWEN : 
H.  Res.  667.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  568.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HH.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Res.  569.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.  Res.  670.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules.  

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Res.  571.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.  Res.  572.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJlea.  673.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  feUcltetlons  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  their 
community;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Res.  574.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN : 
H.  Res.  575.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ullnois : 
H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee    to    investigate    and    study    the 
acquisition  of   small  investor-financed  and 
REA-financed  telephone  companies  by  the 
Continental  Telephone   Corp.,   a   telephone 
holding    company;    to    the    Committee    on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  678.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of  schol- 
ars engaged  In  studies  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.  Res.  679.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJt.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res.  680.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Rea.  681.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  KJet.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.Re«.  682.  ResoluUon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJR.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MacQREOOR: 
H.  Res.  683.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REINECKK: 
H.  Res.  584.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJi.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  10922.  A  bUl  for  th«  relief  of  FlUberto 
DlBartolo-Ponte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMA3: 
HJi.  10923.  A  bill  to  aTlthorIze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional   Pish    Hatchery    la    Indiana    to    the 
Izaak  Walton  League;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.   BRASCO: 
H.R.  10924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cafarelll;  to  the  Commlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10925.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Lombardo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  10926.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of    Jose 
de    Jesus    de    la    Garza»Martlnez,    Pledad 
Agulrre-Gonzalez,     Victor     Manuel     de     la 
Garza-Agulrre,    Martha    Alda    de    la    Garza- 
Agulrre,  Jose  de  Jesus  da  la  Garza-Agulrre, 
Irma  Amalla  de  la  Graza-Agulrre,  Noeml  de 
la     Garza-Agulrre,     EmlUo     de     la     Garza- 
Agulrre,    and    Maria    Salud    de    la    Garza- 
Agulrre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  10927.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Jean  Emlllne  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Gancl   (also  known  as  Giuseppe  Gangl);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  10929.  A   bill    for   the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Nevenka  Opaclc;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  10930.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estates  of  Charles  and  Caroline  Durkee;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  10931.  A    bill    to    permit    the    vessel 
Clar-Lo  to   be   documented   for  use   In   the 
coastwise  trade;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsherlas. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  10932.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour 
C.   MacDonald,   colonel,   tJ.S.  Air  Force    (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  10933.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Sen- 
eca Foods  Corp.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

105.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Naha 
City  Assembly,  Naha  City,  Okinawa,  relative 
to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

106.  Also,  petition  of  Tamagusuku  Village 
Assembly,  Tamagvisuku,  Okinawa,  relative  to 
the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  hushing  our  thoughts 
to  quietness,  we  would  still  our  spirits  in 
sincerity  and  truth  as  we  wait  before 
Thee,  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts.  We  turn  to  Thee,  driven  by  our 
tension  for  the  present,  anxiety  about 
the  future,  deep  concern  about  ourselves, 
our  Nation,  and  our  world.  As  we  play 
our  part  in  days  of  destiny,  with  all  man- 
kind standing  in  the  valley  of  decision, 
we  seek  the  sanctuary  of  prayer. 

In  a  world  so  uncertain  about  many 
things,  we  are  sure  of  no  light  but  Thine, 
no  refuge  but  in  Thee. 

In  these  hallowed  Halls  may  Thy 
servants  in  the  ministry  of  public  af- 
fairs serve  with  integrity  and  fidelity  the 
cause  of  our  country,  and  of  our  common 
humanity  and  so  help  to  build  the  city 
of  God  on  the  ruined  wastes  of  this 
divided  and  disordered  world. 

Through  the  sincere  expression  of  dif- 
fering appraisals  in  this  Chamber  may 
the  final  wisdom  that  charts  the  Nation's 
course  in  these  perilous  days  be  higher 
than  our  own. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 


SENATE 

Thl'rsd.w,  JiNE  15,  1967 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  12. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Uie  President  pro 
tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  2508)  to 
require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Ten- 
ZER,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  and 
Mr.  MacGregor  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5424)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
that  the  House  had  concurred  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2 
to  the  bill  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  relative 
to  censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  I  am 
recognized  and  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  for  such  purposes  as  he  may  see 
fit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    MECESS   TO    11    A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  imtll  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No.  142  Leg.] 

Aiken  Omening  Montoya 

Allott  Hansen  Morse 

Anderson  Harris  Morton 

Baker  Hart  Moss 

Bartlett  Hartke  Murphy 

Bennett  Hatfield  Mxiskle 

Bible  Hayden  Nelson 

Boggs  Hickenlooper  Pastore 

Brewster  HUl  Pearson 

Brooke  Holland  Pell 

Burdlck  HolUngs-  Percy 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska  Prouty 

BjTd,  W.  Va.  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Javlts  Randolph 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho    RlblcoS 

Case  Kennedy,  Mass.  RusseU 

Church  Kennedy,  N.Y.   Scott 

aark  Kuchel  Smathere 

Cooper  Lausche  Smith 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Spong 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Stennis 

Dodd  Mansfield  Symington 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Eastland  McClellan  Thurmond 

Ellender  McOee  Tower 

Ervln  McOovem  Tydlngs 

Pannln  Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Fong  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght  MlUer  Yarborotigh 

Gore  Mondale  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Onflln  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mcndt] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  present. 

ORSES   POB   aCCESS  FROM   TOMORROW   CNTm 
BATUBOAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  If  consideration  of  the 
pending  resolution  is  not  completed  by 
Friday  night — and  It  does  not  appear  it 
will  be— we  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
be  in  session  on  Saturday;  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tomorrow,  It  recess  imtil 
10  o'clock  Saturday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  an  order 


has  already  been  entered  imder  which 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  has  the  floor. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  been  recognized.  After  conferring 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
desires  time  to  make  a  statement,  or  take 
the  floor  to  make  a  statement  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] wlio  spoke  on  yesterday  afternoon, 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  that  purpose,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  had  an  understand- 
ing that  it  will  be  for  his  presentation  and 
will  not  involve  others  at  this  point. 

REPLY    TO    SENATOR    PEARSON 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  kindness.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Senate,  but  near  the  close  of  the 
session  yesterday,  the  distingtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  raised 
some  questions  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand clearly  at  the  time.  Thus,  for  rea- 
sons of  clearing  up  the  record,  I  felt  it 
would  be  helpful  if  I  clarified  for  him, 
and  for  other  Senators,  the  questions 
which  were  raised. 

MAXIMUM     DOUBLE     BILLING     OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  stated  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  had 
asked  questions  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  double  billing  problem.  The  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Ohk)  and  Tennessee  related 
to  the  number  of  opportunities  that  I 
had  to  double  bill  the  Senate — ^had  I 
chosen  to  do  so. 

From  what  I  read  In  the  Record,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  in  response  to  this 
point,  stated  that  the  maximum  number 
of  possible  double  billings  was  10,  and 
since  there  were  seven  double  billings 
out  of  these  10  this  Indicated  a  course  of 
conduct.  This  Is  how  I  read  the  Senator's 
remarks.  He  contrasted  that  with  seven 
out  of  80  cases  that  I  had  referred  to  in 
responding  to  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Tennessee. 

I  must  repeat  my  position,  that  the 
maximum  number  of  opportunities  was 
80.  not  10.  I  want  to  explain  why. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas — and  I  assume  the  committee — 
arrived  at  10  as  the  maximum  number  of 
opportunities  by  what  I  would  describe 
as  narrowly  circumscribing  the  defini- 
tion of  such  an  opportunity  to  those 
cases  in  which  I  received  both  Govern- 
ment reimbursement  and  payment  from 
some  private  group  In  coimection  with 
a  private  appearance,  or  speech  of  some 
sort. 


My  point  is,  this  is  entirely  unrealistic, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  why. 

During  the  period  In  question,  there 
were  some  80-odd  trips  from  v/hich  I  re- 
ceived reimbursement  either  from  a  pri- 
vate organization  or  from  the  Senate. 
Now.  of  those  80  reimbursed  trips,  the 
travel  expenses  for  26  were  paid  for  by 
the  Senate  and  for  54  by  private  orga- 
nizations. 

My  additional  point  is.  on  this  score, 
that  if  I  were  out  to  "trim"  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
I  would  have  stopped  at  seven  isolated 
double  billings  over  a  period  of  years. 

On  the  contrary,  the  course  of  conduct 
here  would  indicate  that  I  should  have, 
in  furtherance  of  that  assumed  course  of 
conduct,  if  I  were  a  "trimmer"  that  is, 
either  invented  a  governmental  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  54  trips  for  which 
I  received  reimbursement  from  a  private 
organization,  or  developed  lecture  en- 
gagements in  connection  with  the  26 
trips  on  ofiBcial  Senate  business  for  w^hich 
I  received  reimbursement  from  the  Sen- 
ate, or  more  likely,  both.  If  that  was  my 
intent. 

May  I  further  suggest  that  if  one  is  to 
rely  on  a  course  of  conduct  as  evidence 
of  a  critical  fact  such  as  intent  in  the 
matter  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  ex- 
tensive care  is  required  in  defining  the 
limits  of  that  course  of  conduct  in  order 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
conformity  to  it  or  not. 

I  respectfully  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  committee's  error  here  was  in  erro- 
neously limiting  the  definition  of  the  as- 
serted course  of  conduct  and,  more  im- 
portantly, tn  reaching  such  a  profound 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  such  tenuous 
presentation.  I  think  I  am  right  about 
that. 

The  Important  point  I  want  to  repeat 
and  to  stress,  is  that  the  number  of  max- 
imum possible  double  billing  occasions 
was  not  10;  it  was  80.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
arithmetic — 54  and  26. 

TRAVEL    VOUCHERS 

Also,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  referred  to  the  fact  that  imtil 
yesterday  the  committee  had  labored 
under  the  misapprehension  that  I  had 
signed  some  of  the  travel  vouchers  and 
that  this  was  part  of  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  committee  relied. 

I  should  explain  that,  had  I  known, 
either  from  the  report  or  from  any 
source,  that  the  committee  considered 
this  such  a  significant  item,  I  would 
have  looked  into  it  sooner.  I  would  have 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Appel, 
the  handwriting  expert,  sooner,  and 
would  have  delivered  to  the  committee 
at  an  earlier  date  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Ap- 
pel, which  Is  now  part  of  the  record  in 
these  proceedings. 

But  nowhere  in  the  report,  and  I  re- 
read it  last  night,  can  I  find  any  mdlca- 
tlon  that  the  committee  relied  upon 
this  consideration,  and  I  had  no  way  of 
determining  that  they  did.  How  would  I 
know? 

COBBXCnONS 

The  third  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  another  Item  of  evidence  reUed 
upon  by  the  committee,  aa  I  understood 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  K«^"«»«, 
Is  the  fact  that  on  several  of  my  trips  the 
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wraae  credit  card  was  used  and  then  It 
was  corrected.  As  I  read  the  record,  this 
apparently  leads  the  committee  to  be- 
lieve that  failure  to  make  correction  In 
the  other  cases  Is  further  evidence  of  this 
much  referred  to  "course  of  conduct." 

This  Is  an  assimiption  which  appar- 
ently formed  the  basis,  tn  part,  for  the 
cOTmilttee's  conclusions.  But,  It  Is  un- 
foimded.  I  do  not  find  any  foundation 
for  it. 

On  two  occasions,  I  directed  CHare  to 
transfer  an  air  travel  charge  frran  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  account  to  my  personal 
accoimt,  which  appears  in  the  Record.  I 
determined  on  those  occasions  that  an 
error  had  been  made.  I  think  the  way  I 
found  It  was  I  happened  to  look  at  my 
airplane  ticket.  It  shows  the  nimiber  of 
the  credit  card,  and  If  there  is  a  Senate 
committee  card  it  shows  that,  In  addi- 
tion. Tbat  was  the  way  I  caught  those 
two  Instances.  I  determined  that  an  error 
had  been  made,  simply  by  looking  at  the 
ticket.  I  knew  I  was  on  a  personal  trip 
and  I  knew  the  credit  card  number  ap- 
pearing on  these  tickets  was  not  mine. 
When  I  got  back  I  said,  "Correct  that," 
and  It  was  corrected. 

I  know  my  air  travel  card  number — 
I  have  bad  It  for  years.  It  is  AAQ  1331- 

iWAA.  Also,  subcommittee  credit  cards 
reflect  the  name  of  the  subcommittee. 
»  Thus,  by  looking  at  the  ticket  In  the 

n  course  of  the  trip  I  was  able  to  determine 

that  the  ticket  Imd  been  erroneously  pur- 
chased on  a  subcommittee  air  travel 
card. 

I  thus  directed  that  a  transfer  should 
be  made  and  it  apparently  was  made. 

Although  I  have  no  present  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  instances  In  which 
transfers  were  made,  either  from  one 
subcommittee  account  to  another  or,  on 
one  occasion,  from  my  personal  account 
to  a  subcommittee  accoimt,  I  assume  that 
the  same  process  of  identification  was 
involved. 

The  crucial  thing  to  recognize  here 
Is  that  in  each  one  of  the  corrected  cases 
upon  which  the  committee  relied  in  order 
to  draw  its  inference,  there  had  been  an 
error  made  in  the  purchase  of  the  plane 
ticket  in  that  the  wrong  air  travel  card 
had  been  used. 

That  is  the  important  point  in  this 
case.  In  the  six  double-billing  cases  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  air  travel  cards, 
no  mistake  in  the  use  of  an  air  travel 
card  was  made.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Tbe  tickets  were  purchased  with 
the  card  of  the  correct  subccanmittee  of 
the  Senate.  In  these  six  cases  I  could 
not  and  did  not  determine  that  an  error 
in  billing  had  been  made  by  looking  at 
the  ticket.  In  fact,  no  error  had  been 
made  in  billing.  Each  trip  was  made  for 
ofQcial  Senate  business.  The  ticket  was 
correctly  cluurged  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee charged  with  tbat  official  travel. 
The  error  or  mistake  in  doable  billing 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  book- 
lceQ)er  to  transfer  the  air  travel  charge  to 
my  personal  accoimt,  or  to  reimburse 
the  Senate  for  the  amount  of  the  air 
travel  charge  once  he  had  received  pay- 
ment of  the  same  air  travel  expense  from 
the  prtvste  otganlsUloai  Invohred,  or  else 
retanrned  tlie  travti  eipeiMe  check  to  the 
private  cisanlzattan  Involved.  Thai  la 
what  ought  to  have  been  done. 


I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that  I 
did  not  deal  with  these  private  organiza- 
tions in  determining  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  travel  reimbursement,  nor 
did  I  receive  from  them  checks  in  pay- 
ment of  the  air  travel  expense.  This  was 
all  done  by  O'Hare,  since  it  was  his  job 
to  keep  my  personal  books  of  account 
and  checkbook,  as  well  as  handle  all  my 
travel  matters. 

I  want  to  make  sure  I  made  that  clear. 
He  was  the  one  who  handled  my  books 
and  my  personal  accounts  for  my  Income 
tax.  I  never  prepared  tliem  myself.  I  as- 
sume if  he  had  found  any  erroneous  bill- 
ings, he  would  have  told  me.  He  never 
did. 

In  short,  this  assumption — I  hope  I  am 
making  it  crystal  clear^by  the  commit- 
tee that  the  correction  of  some  air  travel 
mistakes  reflect,  adversely  on  me  in  the 
double  bUlIng  issue  is  completely  wrong. 
Just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

These  corrections  do  not  disclose  the 
"course  of  conduct"  which  the  commit- 
tee thought  it  discovered.  The  only  thing 
they  disclosed,  particularly  the  transfer 
of  charges  from  a  Senate  account  to  my 
personal  account,  is  the  absence  of  any 
intention  on  my  part  to  erroneously  bill 
the  Government.  I  emphasize  that. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  note  that 
the  corrections  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  as 
forming  part  of  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions were,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  not  con- 
tained in  the  record  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  them  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

I  offered  documentary  proof  of  these 
corrections  to  the  committee  on  several 
occasions,  but  they  were  not  accepted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  finish  this  sentence 
first?  They  were  not  accepted.  I  am, 
therefore,  somewhat  balDed  as  to  why  the 
committee  considered  ttiese  corrections. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  1961  double  charge  to  Phila- 
delphia, of  $24.50 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Loutsisma? 
May  I  inform  him  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  had  the  floor  and  had  an 
understanding  that  the  Soiator  from 
Connecticut  would  be  permitted  to  make 
a  statement,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yielded,  by  unanimous  consent, 
for  that  pmpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  one 
question 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  complete  my 
statement? 

To  answer  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  a  matter  he  brourfit  up  yesterday. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  yielded  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  briefly 
respond  to  that  statement.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  he  has  ques- 
tioins,  to  withhold  them  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  only  a  few  min- 
utes. I  wanted  to  make  clear,  as  best  I 
could,  what  was  my  understanding. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  stated  he 
failed  to  see  the  importance  of  which 
was  billed  first,  the  Senate  or  the  private 
organization.  I  could  not  agree   more. 


I  made  that  point  yesterday.  With  re- 
spect to  this  point.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  The  only  reason  I  brought 
it  up  is  that  I  read  an  account  in  the  pa- 
pers that  this  had  something  to  do  with 
what  brought  about  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee,  that  it  showed  a  pattern 
which  Is  presumably  crucial  to  this 
course  of  conduct  on  which  the  com- 
mittee based  its  recommendation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  right 
that  it  does  not  mean  much.  The  impor- 
tant point  here,  however,  is  not  timing. 
It  is  that  the  course  of  conduct  which 
apparently  formed  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
found conjecture — if  I  may  use  that 
term — concerning  my  guilt  was  obvious- 
ly not  the  same  course  of  conduct  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

To  sum  up,  I  now  know  for  the  first 
time  what  facts  entered  into  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  on  double  billing,  and 
I  can  see  how  this  error  in  judgment 
was  made. 

For  instance,  I  can  see  how  the  com- 
mittee assumed  I  signed  the  travel 
voucher.  They  were  wrong. 

The  committee  limited  their  consid- 
eration of  double  billing  opportunities 
to  10.  That  is  a  mistake.  There  were 
80. 

I  think  the  committee  deduced  from 
the  correction  of  several  erroneous  bill- 
ings that  I  should  have  discovered  the 
seven  double  billings  and,  therefore,  the 
failure  to  correct  the  seven  double  bill- 
ings established  a  course  of  conduct. 
This  is  a  mistake. 
It  does  not  follow. 
They  were  wrong. 

Some    members    of    the    committee 
divined  a  pattern  from  the  timing  of  the 
double  billing,  which  I  gather  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  does  not  agree  with. 
I  do  not,  either. 

Finally,  most  of  the  diflQculties,  most 
of  these  mistakes,  I  call  them,  could 
have  been  avoided  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ethics  Committee  on  double 
billing  could  have  been  avoided  if  I  had 
been  told  about  them  at  the  time.  I  was 
always  here.  I  never  found  It  out.  if 
someone  had  said,  "Dodd,  how  about 
this?"  I  could  have  made  an  answer. 
But  I  was  not  asked.  That  Is  why  I  was 
perplexed  about  this  from  the  beginning. 
Had  I  been  confronted  with  their 
thinking  and  their  reflections  upon  the 
evidence  offered  at  the  hearings,  I  would 
have  been  able  to  present  them  with 
additional  facts  which  could  have  only 
assisted  them  in  their  deliberations  and 
would  have,  in  my  opinion,  prevented 
their  findings  aeamst  me. 

This  is  why  our  courts  demand  specific 
and  detailed  facts  in  accusations.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  do  less  in  a  matter 
of  such  gravity  as  the  one  presented 
here.  This  la  the  only  way  a  man  can 
determine  an  issue  with  accuracy. 

I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee had  informed  me  of  such  things 
as  the  weight  that  it  placed  upon  the 
corrections  which  had  been  made  by  my 
office  with  respect  to  some  travel  charges 
and  the  pattern  argument  recently  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Bennxtt,  I  could  have 
demonstrated  to  the  committee,  as  I  feel 
I  have  to  this  body,  that  there  was  no 
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such  pattern  and  that  the  Inferences 
were  erroneously  drawn. 

May  I  say  respectfully  I  could  not  hear 
the  Senator  too  well  yesterday,  but  I  read 
the  Rkcord 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  When  I  saw  the  Record 
and  was  able  to  read  it  carefully,  then  I 
was  able  to  more  clearly  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  consent  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  putting  questions  on 
this  subject  which  grew  out  of  two  ques- 
tions asked,  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QorzI  and  one  by  myself, 
yesterday? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  Mr.  President,  by  sajring 
that,  of  course,  I  would  yield  to  him  as 
quickly  as  to  anyone,  but  there  are  98 
others,  and  If  I  yield  to  one  under  those 
conditions,  I  would  have  to  yield  to  all. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  had 
this  understanding. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  had  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  give  me  this  time, 
which  he  generously  did. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  told  the  Senator  he 
may  have  whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  on 
the  same  basis? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  the  same 
subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  are 
In  agreonent  on  the  facts  and  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  interpretation  of  those 
facts.  The  statement  that  I  made  last 
night  was  made  at  the  time  stated.  I  kp- 
precl&te  the  fact  that  the  Senator  could 
not  hear  me;  he  said  so  later. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  heard  some  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  hear  It  as  clearly  as  I  would 
have  liked. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  heard  the  figure  of  80  trips.  It  was 
stated  in  the  report  on  page  11,  under 
the  description  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation, as  the  number  of  tripe  he  made. 
We  also  heard,  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  there  were  seven  occasions 
upon  wlilch  the  committee  considered 
tliat  there  were  the  so-called  double 
bUUngs. 

In  their  consideration,  the  question  In 
their  minds,  I  am  sure,  when  they  raised 
the  issue,  was  the  difference  between  80 
trips  and  seven  trips,  over  a  period  from 
July  1960  to  December  1965,  which  raised 
a  question  In  their  minds  as  to  whether 
the  committee  had  nit-picked,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  DODD.  Had  what? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Nit-picked.  It  raised 
a  question  in  their  minds,  I  thought,  as 
to  whether  the  committee  had  nit-picked 
on  the  question  of  double  billings.  That 
thought  was  Inherent,  I  felt,  In  the  ques- 
tions they  asked:  and  they  were  good 
questions.  For  that  reason  I  said  they 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Yesterday,  to  repeat,  I 
outlined  what  I  have  considered  the 
process  of  decisionmaking  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  saying  that  80  trips  were  in- 
vestigated durmg  that  time,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  determine  that  26  had  been 
charged  against  the  Senate,  or  vouchers 
submitted,  as  the  Senator  said  in  his 
statement,  for  payment  by  the  Senate  or 
by  the  Government. 

So  the  total  of  80  is  now  reduced  to  26, 
considered  In  the  confines  of  whether 
or  not  there  could  have  been  double 
billing. 

So  the  next  step  was  to  determine  how 
many  of  those  26  trips  involved  a  double 
performance,  so  to  speak — involved  not 
only  a  trip  in  pursuance  of  Senate  busi- 
ness— and  we  raised  no  question  about 
those — but  also  involved  an  Incident 
where  the  Senator  had  an  occasion  to 
make  a  personal  appearance,  and  to  re- 
ceive travel  pay  and  honorariums.  Our 
investigation  indicated  such  occasions 
to  have  been  10  in  number. 

So  the  point  I  sought  to  develop  last 
night  was  that  the  number  involved — 
and  here  is  where  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  disagree,  and  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  disagree — is  not  a 
relationship  between  seven  and  80,  but 
a  relationship  between  seven  and  10. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Why  should  the  rela- 
tionship  

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  agree 
that  I  may. 

Mr.  DODD.   Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  from  Mississippi  permit  me  to 

ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 

Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  R-esident,  I  am  trying 
to  follow  the  Senator's  mathematics.  We 
both  agree  there  were  80  trips,  54  for 
private  reasons  and  26  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate. 

My  point  is,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
were  asking  how  many  opportunities 
there  were,  and  that  is  why  I  said  80. 
But  In  any  event,  take  the  figure  of  26;  It 
certainly  is  not  10.  There  were  26  trips 
that  I  made  for  the  Senate. 

Itx.  PEARSON.  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  question,  I  say  that  there  were 
not  26  times  when  the  Senator  went  out 
on  Senate  business  and  also  made  a  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  10. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  but  as  a  course  of 
conduct  with  intent  to  do  some  trim- 
ming. I  had  26  opportunities.  That  Is  my 
point.  Indeed,  I  had  more;  I  had  the 
total  of  80  when  the  Government-reim- 
bursed trips  are  combined  with  the  54 
privately  reimbursed  trips.  It  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  rig  up  a  hearing 
somewhere,  if  I  were  out  to  trim  on 
travel,  and  say  to  the  committee,  "Better 
arrange  an  appearance  out  there." 

That  is  my  point.  Was  It  really  a  book- 
keeping mistake,  or  was  this  fellow  Dodd 
scheming  to  get  some  money  out  of  the 
Government? 

I  say  it  Is  unrealistic  to  say  It  was  seven 
out  of  10.  "Hiere  were  80  trips;  54  of  them 
did  Involve  private  affsdrs,  26  of  them 
did  Involve  the  Government.  That  Is  my 


whole  position.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue 
the  matter. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  response,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
saying  there  were  26  opportunities  Is  not 
the  position  the  committee  assumed.  It 
never  assumed  that  the  Senator  was  not 
on  official  business  when  he  went.  We 
never  assumed  that  the  Senator  coo- 
trtved  a  Senate  business  trip  In  order  to 
take  care  of  a  personal  appearance. 

So  I  think,  in  differing  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point,  we  differ  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  differ  in  what? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  simply  said,  the  com- 
mittee never  assumed  that  the  Senator 
contrived  a  Senate  busmess  trip  in  order 
to  take  care  of  a  personal  appearance. 
So,  in  differing  with  the  Senator  on  this 
point,  I  think  we  differ  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  do  not  Imow  how  it  favors 
me,  when  I  find  myself  in  this  posture. 
But  in  any  event,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  clear  up  what  I  thought 
about  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  make  one  other 
point,  and  that  is  to  make  reference  to 
the  Senator's  position  that  there  were  80 
opportunities.  The  record  indicates,  by 
the  stipulations — as  I  remember,  by  the 
so-called  "supplemental  stipulation" 
found  at  pages  1015  to  1019  of  the  hear- 
ings— ^that  there  were  six  occasions  on 
which  there  were  payments  by  private 
organizations  and  also  payments  from 
the  campaign  funds.  Those  were  not  con- 
sidered as  Senate  business,  but  they  were 
made  reference  to  m  the  report,  because 
there  was  another  Instance  or  dartflca- 
tlon;  two  or  three  of  the  10  trips  were 
placed  over  In  that  category,  because  of 
mablllty  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  make  a  decisicm  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  was  Government  or  private. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  trust  that  the  Senator 
remembers  I  raised  that  matter  myself, 
yesterday. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes,  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  I  Illustrated  how 
that  came  about,  and  how  nonsensical  it 
was  for  this  bookkeeper  to  be  using  my 
campaign  funds,  when  money  was  so 
hard  to  raise  in  a  campaign;  that  it  did 
not  make  any  sense  whatever. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  finished? 

Mr.  DODD.  Oh,  yes;  I  had. 

STATKMKNT  BT  THK  CHAIEMAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  and  fel- 
low Senators:  I  have  before  me  today  a 
chart  that  was  not  completed  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  Tuesday — not 
completed,  at  least,  to  the  extent  that  I 
could  use  It. 

I  want  now  to  go  through  these  com- 
plicated figures,  with  each  Senator  being 
guided  by  the  chart.  Each  Senator  will 
have  before  him  a  copy  of  the  chart  so 
that  he  can  follow  me.  However,  before 
the  chart  is  distributed.  I  remind  Uie 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said  in  the  beginning  that  these  figures 
are  long  and  complicated.  There  are 
many  bank  accounts.  It  is  only  with  dif- 
ficulty that  any  Senator,  even  one  who 
has  been  serving  on  the  committee — and 
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I  Include  myself  in  that  statement — can 
follow  all  of  them  rapidly  and  every  time 
they  are  uwd. 

X  do  beUeve  that  this  chart  will  be  iise- 
f ul.  particiilarly  as  it  ai^Ues  now  to  item 
(a)  in  the  resolutioa.  which  pertains  to 
obtaining  and  uslnc  for  his  personal  ben- 
efit, the  ftmdB  obtained  from  the  politi- 
cal testimonials  or  the  political  campaign 
funds.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  overall 
charge  with  reference  to  these  campaign 
funds.  The  charge  is  not  that  he  held  a 
testimonial  dinner  or  that  one  dinner 
or  that  many  dinners  were  held,  and  not 
that  he  had  a  special  campaign  fund  in 
Connecticut.  Nothing  Is  based  on  that. 

The  basis  of  the  charge  is  that  the 
money  was  taken  in  on  an  express  or  im- 
plied representation  to  the  people  and 
the  general  public  that  these  funds  were 
political  funds  and  were  connected  with 
a  campaign,  past  or  future,  and  they 
were  thereafter  wrongfully,  in  our  view, 
converted  to  what  was  essentially  a  per- 
sonal use.  That  was  a  conversdon,  not  as 
the  term  is  used  in  the  old  criminal  law 
of  England,  but  a  conversion  in  fact 
bcised  upon  the  use  of  the  money. 

That  k  the  basis  of  the  charge,  the 
personal  use  of  the  money.  And  that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  direct  my  thoughts 
and  your  thoughts  to,  if  I  may,  this 
morning  in  the  consideration  of  this 
charge. 

Almost  all  of  these  figiires  are  either 
covered  in  the  stipulations  or  covered  by 
the  tesUmcHiy  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut as  he  gave  his  testimony  to  us  in 
these  bearings.  Where  it  does  not  rest 
Boldy  on  that,  I  will  :x>int  it  out  to  the 
Senate. 

I  am  going  to  give  briefly,  some  of  the 
xemresentations,  even  though  there  is 
some  repetition  in  this,  that  the  public 
had  been  given  with  reference  to  these 
public  meetings. 

The  programs  are  all  contained  in  the 
record.  That  is  why  they  are  here — to 
delineate  in  great  particularity  what  the 
tome  of  these  meetings  was,  what  the 
representation  was.  Even  though  some 
friends  knew  or  said  that  this  money 
was  going  to  be  put  to  a  personal  use.  and 
some  of  them  might  have  known,  but 
the  whole  framework  of  this  matter  goes 
back  to  political  meetings.  Z  mentioned 
here  that  featured  speakers  were  always 
men  of  re^TeetabUlty  and  from  high  cd- 
floe.  They  were  political  leaders  of  the 
Nation. 

That  is  why  I  make  reference  to  the 
then  Vice  President  Johnson  and  refer- 
ence to  the  present  Vice  President,  Vice 
President  Humphrey. 

We  know  of  their  acting  in  absolute 
good  faith  and  without  knowledge  of 
anything  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  going  tc  dwell  on  this  at 
length,  but  there  Is  a  letter  printed  on 
page  969^  part  H  of  the  printed  record. 
BCr.  Barbieri  sent  this  letter  out  on  Z^e- 
cember  30,  1964. 

The  letter  states: 

Dub  nuBND-.  Z  KBi  writing  to  you  u  the 
poUtlcal  leader  la  your  area. 

That  is  a  letter  tiist  refers  to  the  vic- 
tory dinner  that  was  g(^g  to  be  held  in 
1995. 

On  the  next  page,  page  970.  there  Is 


reference  to  the  vigorous  campaign  that 
Senator  Dodd  had  made  and  the  state- 
ment: 

The  result  Justified  the  etTor'te  and  expense 
but  a  considerable  deficit  was  Incurred  and 
must  now  be  met. 

That  letter  was  dated  February  3, 1965. 
I  will  refer  to  this  again,  but  the  next 
paragraph  states: 

A  testimonial  dinner  wUl  be  held  at  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, on  Saturday,  March  6th.  This  affair  wUl 
celebrate  his  record-breaking  majority  and 
assist  in  meeting  the  campaign  deficit. 

There  is  another  illustration  on  page 
911  of  the  same  representation,  given  in 
a  letter  dated  Octol)er  15,  1963.  This 
letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  McNamara.  I 
mentioned  him  the  other  day.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  planners  and 
promoters  of  the  1963  Bridgeport  dinner. 

Mr.  McNamara  wrote  on  October  15, 
1963: 

I  will  be  calling  you  In  a  tew  days  about 
whether  or  not  you  are  vllllng  to  make  a 
contribution  to  Tom  Dodd* s  campaign. 

He  then  refers  to  the  "kickoff"  for 
fundraishig  activities. 

Those  things  illustrate  from  top  to 
bottom,  all  the  way  through,  that  these 
matters  were  planned,  and  properly 
planned,  as  a  political  undertaking. 

There  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara on  page  912  of  the  hearings, 
under  date  of  October  16,  1963.  It  reads 
in  part: 

In  1964,  our  friend.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  wUl  campaign  for  re-election  to  the 
VS.  Senate. 

It  also  states: 

For  thia  reason.  It  ia  necessary  for  those  of 
us  who  respect  and  admire  Senator  Dodd  to 
lend  whatever  aid  we  caa  to  assist  him  In 
presenting  a  vigorous  campaign. 

Those  are  very  proper  words.  The  let- 
ter is  signed  "Paul."  That  was  Paul 
McNamara. 

All  of  those  matters  are  contained  in 
the  hearing  record,  as  I  have  said. 

There  were  written  invitations  and 
newspaper  items. 

I  would  not  base  anything  merely  on 
the  newspaper  Items  and  the  current 
news  of  the  day  alone.  Of  course  not. 
But,  consistent  with  what  was  happen- 
ing there,  nearly  all  of  the  newspaper 
it«ns  refer  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
forthcoming  camiMlgn  eosts  or  the  defi- 
cit incurred  in  past  campaigns. 

When  Vice  President  Humphbey  was 
coming  up  to  Connecticut,  it  will  be 
iwticed  on  page  990  that  the  newspaper 
article  headline  reads:  "Humphrey  Due 
Tonight;  Lodge  for  Delegate?" 

That  was  political  talk.  That  was  the 
title  of  a  newspaper  article. 

It  is  so  overwhelmingly  established  on 
that  basis  that  I  will  not  dwell  on  that 
again,  except  to  say  that  this  was  the 
basis  of  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry 
by  the  committee. 

The  same  article  on  page  990  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  makes  the  state- 
ment: 

Proceeds  of  the  dinner  will  be  used  to  pay 
off  Senator  Dodd's  1964  re*eIectlon  campaign 
deficit. 


That  article  was  published  under  date 
of  March  6,  1965. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
Would  it  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator, 
if  after  he  covers  a  specific  point,  I  ask 
him  to  yield  so  that  I  may  make  my 
answer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator,  if  I  may  re- 
spond in  this  way,  this  is  a  rather  long 
and  complicated  set  of  figures. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  go 
through  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  at  that  point  for  as  long 
as  he  wishes.  Perhaps  he  could  make  a 
memorandum  or  have  someone  make  a 
memorandum  of  those  points.  Otherwise. 
I  am  afraid  the  continuity  would  be 
broken  so  often  that  I  could  not  handle 
it. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  all  right.  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator.  But 
the  reason  for  my  inquiry  was  the  reason 
that  the  Senator  suggested:  That  it  is 
so  complicated  and  long  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  one  in  my  position  at  the 
end  of  the  presentation  to  take  up  every- 
thing and  explain  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  after  each  point  has 
been  made,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  want  to  accommodate  him  with  every- 
thing that  I  can  consistent  with  my 
limited  ability  to  put  over  an  idea. 

I  believe  that  with  these  charts  before 
us,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  aides, 
the  Senator  could  keep  up  with  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  which  will  be  largely  a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  already  said, 
except  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  these 
charts. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  consult 
the  chart,  they  will  see  that  we  start 
with  the  1961  dinner. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  paper, 
"Gross  receipts,  $64,000";  to  the  left, 
"Dinner  expenses,  $8,135";  "Net  pro- 
ceeds. $56,110." 

Following  that  line  do^^'n,  we  see  where 
the  money  went. 

This  chart  is  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony, the  stipulations,  the  record  be- 
fore you,  and  it  can  be  verified  page  by 
page,  although  I  shall  not  do  that  now, 
because  the  chart  serves  that  purpose. 
"Hie  chart  was  prepared  by  Uie  staff 
members  who  had  been  working  on  this 
matter  all  the  time — the  chief  counsel; 
the  assistant  chief  coimsel;  and  Mr. 
Clare  Rohrer,  who  is  an  accountant  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  who 
has  been  with  us  since  this  matter  com- 
menced. 

Dropping  down  on  the  left-hand  col- 
umn, we  found  from  the  bank  records 
that  $56,110  was  mingled  In  the  personal 
account  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank, 
1961.  We  found  that  there  were  repaid 
what  we  denominate  a  personal-politi- 
cal loan  to  the  Federation  Bank,  $23.- 
000.  That  is  one  loan  of  the  $120,000  in 
loans  which  have  been  referred  to,  and 
it  is  listed  on  page  854  of  the  record. 
The  $23,000  was  for  a  loan,  a  personal- 
political  loan,  as  termed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Then  there  Is  shown  the  item  "Per- 
sonal expenses,  $33,110."  That  Is  the 
bank  account  whwe  It  was  Impossible  to 
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trace  the  funds  minutely  or  in  particu- 
lar any  further,  because  the  Riggs  Bank, 
in  Washington,  did  not  keep  these  rec- 
ords. Mr.  O'Hare.  the  bookke^er.  testi- 
fied that  the  $33,110  was  used  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  including  house- 
hold items  and  related  items.  That  tes- 
timony was  not  contradicted  in  any  way 
in  our  hearings,  and  it  stands  that  way 
in  the  record  now — that  that  was  the 
disposition  of  those  funds.  We  regret 
that  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  bank 
records  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

When  we  refer  to  the  second  item,  the 
matter  becomes  more  involved.  This  is 
the  1963  District  of  Columbia  reception. 
This  indicates  gross  receipts,  $13,770;  re- 
ception expoises,  $965;  net  proceeds, 
$12,805.  An  Offshoot  shows  $100  remain- 
ing in  that  accoimt  when  we  examined  it. 
A  $6,000  item  shows  up  there — "Loan  to 
Sen.  Dodd  for  incfxne  tax  payment."  That 
was  used  to  pay,  as  it  states,  Senator 
DoDD's  personal  income  tax. 

That  is  the  item  that  his  auditor  found 
in  checking  the  books.  That  is  the  in- 
stance in  which  the  testimony  shows  that 
Senator  Dodd  was  told,  in  effect,  "If  you 
use  this  to  pay  that  tax,  then  you  will 
have  to  report  it  as  income."  So  there- 
after it  showed  up  as  a  loan. 

There  has  been  talk  about  what  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  committee  in  try- 
ing to  solve  these  -knotty  matters  and 
looking  for  a  way  in  which  they  might  be 
solved  in  Senator  Dodd's  favor.  But  If  this 
money  was  his  to  use  as  he  saw  fit,  as  a 
gift,  why  would  this  be  done,  why  would 
it  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  loan?  That  mat- 
ter will  show  up  again  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  sheet,  where  the  loan  Is  shown 
as  having  been  paid  back  to  a  political 
campaign  fund.  We  will  develop  that 
when  we  get  to  it. 

If  we  follow  the  next  line  down  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  reception,  we 
see  "Repaid  Bomstein  political  loan  In 
part,  $750." 

That  Is  determined  to  be  political  by 
the  ocHxunlttee. 

I  should  like  to  advert  for  a  moment 
to  the  $33,110  item.  It  is  covered  in  the 
stipulation,  I  believe,  as  being  in  the 
personal  bank  account.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. The  $33,110  item  shows  up  In  the 
special  review  of  this  entire  matter  mcule 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BENintrr] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  they  can  give  another 
full  report  on  that  item,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Bomstein  was  a  friend  of  Senator 
Dodd,  who  had  helped  in  arranging  the 
District  of  Columbia  reception,  and  that 
money  was  used  to  pay  off  the  loan  that 
we  considered  a  political  loan. 

The  next  item  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reception  is  "Paid  ex- 
penses, $4,387."  The  three  figures  under 
that  amount  are  composite  figures  and 
make  up  the  $4,387.  The  first  item  is 
designated  "Political,  $2,879";  the  next 
item,  "Personal-poliUcal,  $883"— that 
means  the  committee  did  not  charge  htm 
with  it;  the  last  item  is  $625,  and  that 
shows  up  as  a  purely  personal  matter, 
and  Is  in  the  list  given  by  the  commit- 
tee, first  originated  by  the  two-man  com- 
mittee to  which  I  have  referred. 

This  matter  is  listed  in  itemized  form 
on  page  897  of  part  2  of  the  committee 


hearings,  and  is  one  of  the  stipulations. 
I  referred  to  that  matter  the  other  day. 
Those  are  the  detailed  items  of  the  en- 
tire amount — $4,387.  I  repeat  that  only 
$625  of  that  amount  was  charged  by  the 
committee  as  personal. 

Another  item  shoots  off  to  the  right, 
as  one  faces  the  chart — the  siun  of  $1,- 
567,  which  was  the  balance  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  larger  testimonial  bank 
account  fund  which  is  almost  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  chart. 

The  table  then  skips  over  and  Sena- 
tors will  see  the  line  break  just  below 
the  word  "Transferred."  We  go  to  an- 
other Important  account.  There  were 
four  functions  held  in  Connecticut  on 
the  same  day  in  1963,  but  there  were  two 
accounts  kept,  so  we  listed  those  sepa- 
rately, of  course:  The  first  account  was 
for  the  1963  Fairfield  reception  and 
Bridgeport  dinner,  gross  receipts  $15.- 
705;  reception  and  diimer  expenses 
$4,886;  net  proceeds  $10,069.  All  of  that 
amount  is  the  second  source  of  money 
for  this  mingled  testimonial  bank  ac- 
count. It  was  paid  into  this  mingled 
testimonial  bank  account,  which  is 
shown  by  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  page,  and  comes  in  from  the 
first  two  Items  in  the  Connecticut  Day. 

Moving  forward  to  the  right  on  the 
page,  1963  Hartford  breakfast  and 
Woodbridge  luncheon,  gross  receipts 
$31,040,  all  of  that  amount  was  paid  Into 
this  mingled  account.  That  is  the  third 
source  of  income  of  this  mingled  testi- 
monial account. 

Moving  forward  and  ';tralght  up  from 
this  mingled  accoimt,  and  skipping,  for 
the  time  being,  funds  that  came  into  it 
from  the  campaign  fund  of  1964.  we 
found  gross  receipts  of  $79,223  from  the 
1965  dinner,  and  leading  down  into  this 
mingled  testimonial  account,  all  of  that 
money  being  the  fourth  source  of  the 
money  for  the  mingled  testimonial  ac- 
count. That  is  the  one  that  was  after  the 
election,  of  course.  That  is  the  one  con- 
cerning which  I  read  from  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Barbieri.  At  that  time  we  were 
able  to  reconstruct  the  figiu-es. 

I  shall  digress  here  for  just  a  moment. 
We  were  able  to  reconstruct  the  figures 
as  to  what  the  balance  was  in  this  ac- 
count at  that  time.  The  Barbieri  letter, 
which  was  the  real  invitation  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  the  1965  dinner  was 
to  make  up  the  1984  campaign  deficit, 
was  dated  the  3d  of  February.  On  the 
Ist  of  February  of  that  year,  1965,  Im- 
mediately before  the  receipt  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  March  1965  testimonial, 
there  was  already  on  hand  $55,766.  The 
deficit,  as  reported,  was  $6,660. 

The  deficit  was  testified  to  by  three  or 
foiir  witnesses  who  were  speaking  from 
their  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Barbieri 
was  one  witness,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara was  another.  They  all  placed  It 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000.  Prom  Febru- 
ary 1,  1965,  when  this  letter  went  out, 
$55,766  was  In  the  bank.  It  is  possible 
there  could  have  been  more  bUls  out- 
standing. We  were  not  able  to  develop 
anything;  I  mean,  campaign  bills  of 
1964.  There  could  have  been  some  other 
bills  outstanding  connected  with  that 
campaign.  We  were  not  able  to  develop 


anjrthlng  on  that  and  there  was  no  pstwf 
brought  in. 

Anyway,  from  this  1965  dinner  those 
gross  receipts  of  $79,223  were  paid  into 
this  mingled  account.  That  is  the  fourth 
soin-ce  of  revenue  for  that  account. 

Going  back  on  the  calendar  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  to  the  right  and  forward  in  the 
chart,  I  refer  now  to  the  1964  political 
contributions.  That  was  the  campadgn  in 
Cormecticut  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Until 
about  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year 
the  money  that  was  coming  in  for  that 
campaign  was  going  into  this  mingled 
fund.  As  to  that  $85,000,  Senator  Dodd 
covered  that  yesterday.  He  said  he 
stopped  that,  as  I  recall.  One  of  his  coun- 
sel— I  cannot  recall  his  name — had  called 
it  to  his  attention  and  advised  him  to  that 
effect.  I  beUeve  it  was  Mr.  O'Conner.  TTiey 
then  opened  up  another  account.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  paid  for  money 
that  came  in  for  that  1964  campaign 
$85,818  that  went  into  this  mingled  ac- 
count. That  Is  the  fifth  source  of  revenue 
that  went  into  that  account. 

I  wish  to  repeat  in  part  what  the  1963 
receipts  were:  part  was  from  the  F^alr- 
field  and  Bridgeport  breakfast  and  din- 
ner and  part  was  from  the  Hartford  and 
Bridgeport  luncheon;  the  1965  dinner 
went  in  and  $85,000  from  the  cammign 
fund  went  In. 

I  mention  here  this  $6,000  Item  be- 
cause It  shows  up  here  as  the  next  Item 
coming  down  from  this  1964  campaign 
and  it  is  really  smother  source  of  Income, 
which  makes  that  figure  $240,290  appear 
In  some  places  in  the  record  as  $246,000. 

At  any  rate,  that  $6,000  item  was  re- 
payment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
committee  loan  from  the  personal  ac- 
coimt of  Senator  Dodd  at  the  Riggs  Bank. 
It  was  some  12  to  14  months  later,  as  I 
remember,  that  this  loan  was  repaid. 
We  thought  if  there  was  any  mistake 
about  It  that  that  was  a  long  time  to  find 
out  about  the  mistake  and  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  but  It  was  repaid.  Therefore, 
there  are  facts  that  are  entirely  incon- 
sistent, with  the  idea  that  the  money 
over  here,  $6,000,  belonged  to  Senator 
Dodd  from  the  beginning  as  a  gift. 

Dropping  down,  where  it  states  "Re- 
paid District  of  Columbia  committee 
loan"  a  group  of  transfers  come  in  here. 
The  net  transfer  figure  of  $22,593  went 
over  into  this  mingled  account.  The  item 
there  of  $152,472  represents  money  that 
was  spent  in  the  Connecticut  campaign. 
There  is  another  item  that  goes  with  that 
which  was  spent  In  the  Connecticut  cam- 
paign, that  was  deposited  in  the  cam- 
paign account. 

That  is  a  rather  complicated  matter, 
but  we  developed  all  we  could  on  the 
Connecticut  campaign  and  definitely 
traced  that  $85,000  over  into  this  mingled 
accoimt. 

Over  here,  on  the  extreme  right,  is  the 
item  which  went  into  the  campaign  ac- 
count or  into  the  dinner  account.  That 
was  the  cash  contribution,  from  Inter- 
national Latex  and  we  win  show  dispo- 
sition of  that  In  a  few  minutes. 

Dr(H>ping  back  to  the  slot  they  fell 
into,  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I 
believe  we  covered  the  expenditures  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  rec^tloa  gross 
receipts,  which  leads  over  here,  now.  to 
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the  Fairfield  reception  and  Bridgeport 
dinner.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  that  was  used  to  pay  Mr.  McNamara 
a  political  loan.  We  adjudged  it  political, 
at  least.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  that.  Thus,  that  falls  out  of  the 
picture,  then,  to  that  extent. 

Now  we  come  to  where  the  money  went 
In  the  mingled  testimonial  bank  accotmt. 
The  first  Item,  coming  down  there, 
"transferred,  $94,870"  and  on  down  here, 
"Deposited  In  personal  account  of  Fed- 
eration Bank,  $94,870." 

That  Is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
money  Involved — all  of  It  Is  right  there 
In  that  spot. 

That  was  spilt  up,  as  can  be  seen  on 
the  chart  and  It  went  in  two  ways. 

That  new  accoimt,  by  the  way,  which 
I  Just  mentioned,  was  opened  and  closed 
within  a  period  of  2  months.  That  is 
covered  here  in  the  stipulation. 

Dropping  down  there,  under  the 
$94,870  of  the  mingled  suscoimt,  "Repaid 
loans.  $80,490,"  of  the  composite  figures 
that  go  to  make  that  up,  $6,750,  was 
adjudged  to  be  political. 

Dropping  dovm  one  more,  to  the  $18- 
500,  that  was  adjudged  by  the  committee 
to  be  personal-political.  The  remainder, 
"Personal,  $55,240,"  is  another  Item,  and 
a  major  Item,  in  the  compilation  of  the 
two-man  subcommittee  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  full  committee  and  gone 
over  and  approved. 

Of  that  $55,240,  $28,000  was  to  pay 
Income  taxes. 

Another  item  from  the  $94,870  is  on 
the  "chute"  that  goes  down  in  the  other 
direction.  That  is  what  the  committee 
found  to  be  "paid  personal  expenses,  $14,- 
380."  That  is  where  the  home  expendi- 
tures showed  up,  the  $9,400  for  repair 
and  improvements  to  the  home,  and 
$4,900  which  was  paid  to  the  son  of  the 
Senator. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $14,380  and  all 
of  that  was  foimd  by  the  subcommittee  of 
two  and  the  committee  of  six  with  refer- 
ence to  "Personal  matters." 

Now  on  the  line  coming  straight  down 
from  the  testimonial  bank  account,  paid 
expenses,  a  total  of  $135,440,  the  first 
Iton  was  "PoUUcal,  $127,925."  That  was 
spent  in  the  campaign  In  Connecticut. 
The  next  item  is  marked  "Personal- 
Political,  $1,763." 

Now  those  items  show  up  in  the  $116,- 
000.  But  that  last  item  of  "Personal, 
$5,752."  was  denominated  "Personal"  by 
the  committee  as  part  of  the  $116,000. 
Itemization  of  that  is  included  in  the 
schedule  on  page  993  of  part  n  of  the 
committee  hearings,  appendix  No.  35  of 
the  stipulation. 

The  items  considered  by  the  committee 
to  be  "Personal"  are  now  in  the  Con- 
GRJtssioNAL  Record  at  page  15683.  Some 
of  the  personal  items  that  are  covered 
there  are  In  the  stipulation,  and  some 
are  from  the  testimony.  That  subject  was 
addressed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BnmrtT]  and  other  Senators. 

Returning  to  the  bottom  line,  in  the 
next  group  of  figures  we  come  to  "paid 
expenses  $129,509."  That  came  out  of 
funds  shown  directly  above,  the  expend- 
iture of  campaign  funds.  These  amounts 
have  been  traced  by  competoit  men  and 
have  been  tied  in  one  with  the  other. 


These  "paid  expenses"  are  Itemized  be- 
low: "PoUtical  $124,446";  "Personal-po- 
Utical  $1,087";  and  then  "Personal"  so 
classified  by  the  committee.  "$3,976."  The 
ltemlzati<m  of  most  of  these  items  begins 
on  page  951  of  part  2  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  committee. 

There  remains  to  be  explained  what 
became  of  the  $8,000.  Of  that  amount, 
$3,500  was  used  to  repay  the  McNa- 
mara-Bomstein  political  loan  balance. 
Expense  items  of  $4,500  were  paid,  broken 
down  as  $1,500  political  and  $3,000  per- 
sonal. I  recall  that  Senator  Dodd  testi- 
fied about  that.  Anyway,  that  shows  up  in 
the  listings  that  have  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
page  15683. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  desire  to  be  yielded  to  now 
or  later?  I  have  some  other  remarks  to 
make  about  the  figures. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  suggestion  was  to  take 
up  the  items  after  they  had  been 
discussed. 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  That  about  completes 
my  remarks  on  the  figures  themselves. 
I  might  add  this:  We  set  out  to  get  sis 
complete  information  on  this  subject  as 
we  ix)sslbly  could.  We  traced  the  records 
in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

The  attorney  for  Senator  Dodd  took 
the  position — and  I  think  it  was  a  sound 
position  for  him  to  take,  from  his  point 
of  view,  but  we  decided  it  was  erroneous 
so  far  as  our  jurisdiction  was  concerned — 
that  we  did  not  have  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  nor  authority  under  our  resolu- 
tion to  go  into  it.  So  we  developed  the 
information  from  bank  records.  In  every 
instance  that  we  possibly  could,  or  from 
other  records. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  figures. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Who 
was  paid  by  check;  and,  if  so,  drawn  by 
whom? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
paid  by  check.  AH  checks  were  drawn  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  an  active  member 
of  Senator  Dodd's  staff,  in  Connecticut. 
He  testified  in  this  case.  We  thought 
Senator  Dodd  would  put  Sullivan  on 
the  stand,  but  he  did  not.  The  committee 
thought  that  the  committee,  as  well  es 
the  Senate,  ought  to  have  the  bendit 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  testimony,  so  we  decided 
to  have  him  come  and  explain  the  matter 
for  the  committee.  He  had  a  doctor's 
certificate  that  he  was  not  able  to  come. 
So  his  testimony  was  taken  by  way  of 
deposition,  with  Senator  Dodd,  of  course, 
represented,  and  his  deposition  is  in  the 
printed  hearings  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  Senator  wants 
to  be  fair,  but  I  am  afraid  a  connotation 
may  be  given  to  what  the  Senator  said 
about  my  not  putting  him  on  the  stand 
that  is  not  fair.  The  Senator  knows 
how  ill  this  man  is.  It  is  no  fake.  He 
has  a   doctor's   certificate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  acc^Tted  the  doc- 
tor's certificate. 


Mr.  DODD.  It  is  more  than  a  doctor's 
certificate.  He  is  a  dreadfully  ill  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  was  not  able  to 
come.  I  was  not  making  a  point  of  that. 
We  did  want  to  have  his  testimony.  When 
he  could  not  come  to  us,  we  went  to 
him,  with  Senator  Dodd  represented  at 
that  deposition,  just  as  court  depositions 
are  conducted. 

The  substance  of  his  testimony  about 
the  mingled  bank  account  was  that,  yes, 
it  was  all  the  same  money,  and  he  paid 
the  bills,  regardless  of  what  they  were. 
The  evidence  shows  he  drew  the  checks 
on  all  these  political  accounts.  He  was 
the  head  man.  His  testimony  is  con- 
tained in  volume  2  of  the  hearings.  He 
was  imder  oath  and  cross-examined. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wanted  to  announce 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  have  just 
caused  to  be  distributed  a  detail  of  the 
breakdown  of  each  of  these  accounts, 
with  the  total  at  the  bottom.  So  we  have 
not  only  the  total  but  the  detailed 
amounts  that  make  up  the  total. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  just  a  second. 

We  have  the  checks  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
signed.  We  have  photostatic  copies  from 
the  banks  in  our  files.  I  noted  the  excep- 
tion where  we  do  not  have  them  because 
of  a  different  bank  policy. 

I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Over  at  the  far  right  side 
of  the  chart  is  an  item.  I  was  not  able 
to  follow  fully  what  the  chairman  said 
about  the  International  LAtex  item.  I 
did  not  hear  exactly  why  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  were  not  called. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  paid  after  the 
campaign  was  over;  $8,000  was  paid  in 
cash  to  Senator  Dodd.  His  testimony 
covered  that.  He  used  $3,500  of  it  to  re- 
pay the  McNamara-Bomsteln  political 
loan;  $4,500  of  it  went  for  expenses; 
$1,500  of  it  was  political.  That  was  to 
pay  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  1965  din- 
ner. That  $1,500  went,  as  we  traced  it,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  dinner,  which  was 
held  in  March  1965;  $3,000  of  it  went  for 
personal  use,  as  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee that  went  over  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  I  read  the  hearings  I 
did  not  find  that.  There  were  several 
references  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Martin  involved  in  the  payment  of 
this  money.  I  may  have  missed  his  testi- 
mony in  the  record.  I  did  not  happen  to 
find  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  a  gentleman  named  Martin 
who  is  on  Senator  Dodd's  staff.  He  testi- 
fied in  the  Julius  Klein  part  of  the  hear- 
ings, but  he  did  not  testify  in  part  2  of 
the  hearings.  He  is  still  on  Senator 
Dooo's  staff. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  was  not  involved  in 
the  money  part? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  he  was  involved.  In 
trsM;lng  this  transaction,  as  we  think,  it 
originated  in  Connecticut  during  the 
campaign.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
contact  with  Mr.  Ferman.  but  that  did 
not  mature  during  the  campaign,  and 
when  the  actual  payment  was  made,  it 
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was  directly  to  the  Senator  In  Washing- 
ton. I  am  not  certain  where  it  was,  but 
Senator  Dodd  testified  to  it.  Mr.  Martin 
did  not. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
clear  for  the  Record  that  Mr.  Ferman 
testified  this  was  for  the  testimonial  din- 
ner in  Hartford  in  1965,  whatever  the 
date  was,  and  he  so  testified. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  matter  was  not 
clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  reference  to  the 
Martin  part  of  it,  the  contribution  orig- 
inated during  the  campaign  in  Connecti- 
cut. That  is  where  Mr.  Martin  was  con- 
nected with  It. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  the  only  person  who  did  so  was 
Boyd,  the  fellow  who  stole  my  records. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Senator  Dodd  spoke  of 
a  campaign  deficit.  In  fact,  a  letter  of 
Invitation  from  Mr.  Barbieri  referred  to 
a  campaign  deficit.  Did  the  committee 
establish  the  fact  that  there  did  exist 
a  campaign  deficit  Jn  1965? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  established  the  fact 
from  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Barbieri  and  the 
account  filed  In  Connecticut  about  the 
1964  campaign.  There  was  another  wit- 
ness that  gave  this  figure,  too.  One  of 
those,  however,  was  connected  with  the 
dinner  or  testimonial  In  some  way.  I 
can  supply  his  name  In  just  a  minute. 
I  have  seen  It  In  the  testimony,  but  I 
could  not  give  all  the  names  readily. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  committee  report  that  there  was 
in  existence  a  campaign  deficit  in  1965, 
nor  does  this  fact  appear  in  the  tran- 
script.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  If  we  did  not  state 
It,  It  was  Just  an  oversight,  because  page 
950  of  part  2  of  the  committee  hearings 
shows  this  matter  as  a  deficit  of  $6,661.77. 
That  Is  page  950,  near  the  bottom.  That 
was  certified  to  by  Mr.  Mutthew  M.  Mori- 
arty,  who  wM  one  of  the  witnesses;  and 
that.  Itself,  is  the  official  report  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  concerning  the  1964 
campaign. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  total 
amount  that  Senator  Dodo  owed  as  a 
campaign  deficit  in  1965? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign. And  that  was  sworn  to  on  the  30th 
day  of  November. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Was  that  amount  cu- 
mulative over  a  period  of  years,  from 
1959,  when  Senator  Dodo  said  he  owed 
$150,000? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  is  not  my  under- 
standing. My  imderstanding  \b  that  that 
was  a  deficit  from  that  campaign  itself. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  1964  campaign? 

Mr.  STEaiNIS.  The  1964  campaign; 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  cumu- 
lative deficit  outstanding  at  that  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  indication, 
no  record  or  testimony,  no  claim  that 


there  was  any  deficit  above  this  figure  I 
have  named  for  the  1964  campaign. 

As  I  say,  we  examined  several  of  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  associates  on  the  matter,  and 
he  testified  himself;  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion ansrthlng  about  a  deficit. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  D0£^.  I  believe  that  in  the  stipu- 
lations it  was  agreed  that  these  debts 
went  back  to  1956.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  we  were  talking 
about  the  actual  1964  campaign  Itself, 
was  what  the  Senator's  question  was 
directed  to;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Barbieri's  letter  of 
solicitation  said  they  were  soliciting  the 
money  to  pay  the  campaign  deficit  of 
Senator  Dodd.  My  question  was  whether 
a  campaign  deficit  existed  at  the  time  the 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Barbieri. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  know 
there  was  one  but  it  was  only  $6,661 ;  and 
on  a  day  right  near  the  date  of  that  let- 
ter, they  had  $55,766  on  deposit  In  this 
mingled  account.  That  was  the  cash  bal- 
ance. 

The  committee  does  not  undertake  to 
say  that  there  were  no  other  bills  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  BROOEE.  Was  it  an  unencum- 
bered cash  balance?  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  proof  here 
that  it  was  encumbered  in  any  way,  inso- 
far as  the  1964  campaign  was  concerned. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Perhaps  Senator  Dood 
can  shed  some  light  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  one 
of  our  basic  difficulties  here  is  that  the 
committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  chairman  Just  takes  these 
receipts  from  testimonisd  affairs  and 
says  they  are  all  campaign  funds.  I  say 
that  is  not  so;  but  if  you  take  that  view 
of  them,  you  can  make  any  picture  you 
want  out  of  it. 

llie  $55,000  that  was  in  the  testimonial 
account  was  not  In  the  campaign  ac- 
count. Those  funds  had  been  separated 
when  the  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion in  October,  which  was.  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, the  first  I  heard  of  it.  Those  funds 
bad  been  separated  at  that  time,  so  they 
were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator's  answer, 
then,  is  that  these  funds  were  not  the 
same?  I  did  not  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  account  con- 
tained the  proceeds  of  the  testimonial 
affairs.  Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Soiator  intends  to  say  that  the  $55,000 
that  was  In  that  testimonial  fimd  was 
not  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  cam- 
paign deficits? 

Mr.  "DODD.  That  is  what  It  was  used 
for,  to  pay  back  old  debts  accruing  from 
1956. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  not  the  1964  cam- 
paign deficit? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pardon  me;  may  I  In- 
terrupt, and  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  repeat  that  last  statement? 
That  Is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
that.  If  I  heard  it  correctly. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  these  testimonial 
funds  were  used  to  pay  back  debts  that 
had  accrued  from  1956.  1957.  1958.  and 


thereafter,  some  of  It  coming  up  as  out 
of  pocket  expenses,  some  of  it  for  ddits 
owing  because  of  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  sakl  that.  I  thought  I  stated 
that  at  my  first  appearance  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  they  were  exclusively  used  for  that, 
and  I  was  going  to  ask  why  he  put 
$85,819  of  his  1964  campaign  funds  Into 
this  testimonial  bank  account. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  told  the  Senator  I  did 
not  know  that  had  happened.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van mingled  those  accounts,  which  I  had 
never  accepted  as  being  the  right  thing 
to  do.  It  should  not  have  happened. 
When  I  found  out  about  it,  I  immediately 
had  them  separated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  pay- 
ing from  this  mingled  account  personal 
biUs,  campaign  bills,  and  old  debts,  too, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  Let  me  state  why.  He 
was  paying  those  personal  bUls  because 
they  were  sent  up  by  O'Hare,  never  Indi- 
cating to  him  in  any  instance  that  they 
were  personal.  He  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing. For  example,  on  the  alrhne  tickets, 
all  O'Hare  would  do  was  send  up  a  gen- 
eral bilL  He  would  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  delineating,  and  say,  "Tills  was  a  per- 
sonal trip  of  Senator  Dooo's."  No,  he 
said,  he  was  too  busy  to  do  that;  vlien 
he  tesUfled  I  beUere  he  said  «f»m»*hinp 
like  tha,t. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  what  happened 
with  respect  to  these  items.  Thcg  aiiould 
not  have  been  In  there.  They  ^ould  have 
been  separate.  But  certainly  I  did  not 
know  about  It,  and  that  is  how  it  came 
about. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  further  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  MaasachnsettB  in 
this  way:  This  $55,766  was  the  cash  In 
hand  on  February  1  In  tfa«ae  bank  ac- 
counts. We  ran  a  tabulation  on  that, 
from  the  records  we  had.  Tbere  might 
have  been  two  or  there  might  have  been 
three  of  these  accounts,  but  they  are  the 
accounts  that  we  have  been  dealing  with. 

My  iMlnt  is,  there  was  money  on  hand 
then  with  which  to  pay  thla  deficit,  small 
as  It  was — 16,660— Instead  of  wilting 
these  letters  for  a  vl£t<Hy  dinner,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  to  pay  off  the 
deficit.  He  talked  about  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  In  1964,  axid  that  was  very 
fine.  "Now."  be  said,  "we  have  got  to 
rally  and  pay  off  the  deficit." 

That  is  what  the  letter  says,  and  MuX 
is  why  the  committee  so  considered  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MTT.TJiTR.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tiie  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
yield  so  that  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  mind  doing 
that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  floor 
too  king.  There  are  other  Senators  who 
want  to  get  th»  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  on  the  pcdnt  that 
was  Just  eovered.  I  was  waiting  for  the 
Senator  from  Maifiefausetts  to  get 
through.  It  is  B  simple  questton  and  is  on 
the  last  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  brought  up. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  do  that  for  the 
Senator  ttom  Iowa,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
for  all  other  Senators. 

Mr.  DOOD.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Sl^INNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILIjEIR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  said  In  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  these  items  for  which  CHare  billed 
the  bank  account  should  not  have  been 
In  there. 

Mr.  DODD.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Some  of  them  were  actu- 
ally political  expenses,  but  he  Jumbled 
them  all  together.  He  did  not  separate 
them  when  he  sent  the  bills  up  to  Hart- 
ford. That  Is  particularly  true  on  travel 
items. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  difference  would  it 
make  whether  they  were  political?  What 
difference  did  it  really  make? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  would  make  this  differ- 
ence: Matters  which  were  personal  to  me 
would  not  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
campaign  funds. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  would  have  been 
paid  out  of  what  money? 

Mr.  DODD.  They  would  have  been  paid 
out  of  my  own  personal  bank  account, 
out  of  the  testimonials. 

Mr.  STE^fNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  jrield  the  floor  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  want  briefly  to  present  these  figures, 
after  long  and  careful  analysis,  in  their 
proper  perspective.  And  we  believe  they 
are  right. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  tell  the  Senate  how  much 
money  was  in  the  testimonial  bank  ac- 
count at  the  time  the  letters  were  circu- 
larized in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  was  imder 
the  impression  that  I  had  that  figure 
here  as  to  how  much  was  in  the  testi- 
monial account.  However,  I  find  that  the 
$55,000  represents  the  total  that  was  on 
hand  on  February  1,  1965,  in  all  of  the 
accounts  that  were  still  active. 

I  will  have  to  get  the  breakdown,  if 
I  can.  from  our  records,  and  I  think  we 
can  do  so,  and  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion later. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  total  of  $55,000 
the  proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  either  proceeds  of 
testimonial  dinners  or  it  is  from  the  1964 
campaign,  bef»use  there  was  $85,000  that 
went  Into  thf  commingled  account  from 
the  1964  election  campaign,  and  then  a 
new  account  was  set  up  around  Oc- 
tober 15. 

We  can  get  the  figure  as  to  what  that 
breakdown  was. 

My  point  Is  that  there  was  money  on 
hand  according  to  Sullivan's  testimony 
and  the  whole  trend  of  the  testimony. 

The  bills  were  being  paid,  and  I  had 
the  definite  idea  that  the  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  victory  dinner  was  not 
at  all  necessary  so  far  as  the  1964  cam- 
paign was  concerned.  It  is  a  question  of 


how  far  we  are  going  to  go  on  the  other 
points. 

I  referred  on  Tuesday  to  certain  loans. 
We  wanted  to  know  from  Senator  Dodd, 
who  was  the  man  who  tad  the  informa- 
tion, more  about  these  loans. 

When  he  did  not  put  anyone  on  the 
stand  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  to 
testify  about  them  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  him,  he  did  not  bring  with 
him  a  memorandum  or  any  kind  of  a 
ledger  or  an  accoimting  of  any  kind  or 
testimony  about  it,  I  brought  up  the  mat- 
ter myself,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Senate  in  those  hearings. 

I  brought  up  the  matter  and  referred 
the  Senator  expressly  to  the  matter  of 
these  loans.  He  did  explain  a  few  of  them 
in  his  testimony.  He  referred  to  them  by 
name. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  all  over  it  again. 

On  page  834  of  the  record  I  started 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  him.  I  said 
at  the  top  of  page  835 : 

Now.  frankly,  that  Is  all  of  the  information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get,  as  the  chair- 
man understands,  with  reference  to  these 
Items. 

That  means  these  items  listed  in  the 
appendix  on  page  1030. 

I  pause  here  to  say  that  we  had  agreed 
that  these  loans  were  outstanding  at  that 
time.  They  were  part  of  the  stipulation, 
and  we  wanted  some  explanation  of  it 
from  the  best  possible  source,  either 
from  the  Senator  or  from  those  who  kept 
his  figures  for  him  and  knew  his  business 
and  had  knowledge  of  these  transactions. 

As  I  say,  the  Senator  explained  a  few 
of  them.  However.  I  called  it  to  his  ex- 
press attention  and  said  that  I  believed 
it  would  be  helpful  to  him  to  give  some 
explanation.  That  Is  at  the  top  of  page 
835. 1  said: 

Now  I  think  if  you  pos«lbly  can,  It  would 
certainly  be  relevant,  and  perhaps  helpful  to 
you  to  give  more  definite  information  than 
the  date  and  the  amount  and  the  name  of 
the  lender. 

I  was  not  trying  to  tell  him  how  to 
testify,  of  course.  I  was  not  trying  to  urge 
him  to  go  into  something  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  into.  However,  I  went  as  far 
as  I  thought  a  presiding  oCBcer  ought  to 
go  in  telling  him  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  him  if  he  would  perhaps  give  more 
defijdlte  information  than  the  date  and 
the  amount  and  the  name  of  the  lender, 

I  further  said: 

That  is,  we  were  not  able  to  get  anything 
definite  on  most  of  these  loans  as  to  what 
the  purfKJee  was  and  as  far  as  they  knew  what 
the  money  was  used  for. 

I  raise  the  whole  issue  as  to  them  as  a 
background  for  what  happened  In  1963  aad 
1964  and  1965. 

I  had  the  list  of  loanc  in  my  hand  at 
the  time.  I  was  going  back  into  all  of 
these  bank  accounts  and  everything  that 
had  happened  with  reference  to  the 
money. 

The  Senator,  with  all  due  deference  to 
him,  did  not  give  us  any  more  informa- 
tion than  merely  saying  that  they  were 
personal-political. 

I  hate  to  read  this  again  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  said,  in  the  middle 
of  page  835: 

That  is  what  that  was  tor.  The  others  all 
had  to  do  with  matters  that  I  have  described 


heretofore  in  my  appearance  here  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  all  mixed  up  with  what  I  call 
personal-political  obligations,  and  the  de- 
tails I  cannot  reconstruct  for  you.  I  can  ask 
these  people,  and  I  will,  what  their  best  recol- 
lection  Is. 

I  have  discussed  that  part  and,  with  all 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  Senator,  it 
seems  to  me  that  was  the  clear-cut  issue 
and  that  was  the  time  to  testify,  when 
the  committee  Invited  him  to  present  this 
proof  by  means  of  witnesses  under  oath 
and  subject  to  a  cross-examination.  We 
hoped  that  the  Senate  would  have  a 
chance  to  have  this  evidence. 

I  am  not  critical  of  one  statement  that 
the  Senator  made  yesterday,  not  one,  but 
the  time  was  at  the  hearings.  That  is 
when  the  issue  was  raised.  That  is  when 
the  determining  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  to  be  had.  It  had  to  be  so. 

The  committee  had  to  act  on  testi- 
mony that  met  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican custom  of  testimony  before  an  in- 
vestigating group. 

We  could  not  come  in  here  and  present 
a  lot  of  things  to  you  on  hearsay.  And  we 
did  not  do  so. 

That  was  the  crucial  and  critical  time. 
That  is  why  I  said  I  was  disappointed, 
and  deeply  disappointed.  I  still  have  that 
feeling  of  the  most  intense  disappoint- 
ment that  more  testimony  was  not  given. 

There  was  no  request  later  for  any- 
thing that  went  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of 
$120,000  has  been  brought  up  here.  I 
asked  where  they  got  that  figure.  They 
said  it  was  political.  I  think  that  was  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  hope  he  is 
present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  those  figures 
and  he  said  from  the  stipulation,  and 
talked  right  on.  I  knew  that  we  had  not 
agreed  that  there  was  that  much  money 
here  in  political  loans.  So  I  looked  it  up, 
and  what  we  had  agreed  to  was  that 
these  were  indebtednesses  that  existed. 
That  left  the  matter  of  purpose  open  to 
proof  by  the  committee.  If  it  could  prove, 
or  by  the  Senator,  if  he  could  prove,  to 
show  that  they  were  political.  That  door 
was  slammed  In  our  face.  He  did  not  give 
us  the  proof. 

Referring  to  the  stipulation  on  page 
853,  we  stipulated  that  at  the  end  of 
1959,  his  personal  indebtedness  was 
about  $150,000— personal  indebtedness. 
That  is  the  stipulation.  Now  Senator 
DoDD  claims  to  take  that  figure  and  use  it 
against  the  committee  as  a  stipulation 
for  political  indebtedness.  The  stipula- 
tion does  not  say  that.  It  does  not  mean 
that.  At  that  stage  we  were  hungry  for 
proof  that  these  were  really  political  ob- 
ligations, as  that  might  have  helped  ex- 
plain away  much  of  the  money  that  went 
for  political  use. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  that  aspect 
too  long,  but  that  is  the  crux  of  the  en- 
tire matter,  right  there,  about  these 
loans. 

We  all  are  interested  in  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut — but  I  do  not  see  how 
any  Impartial  Senator,  with  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  Chair,  can  find  his  way 
through  this  morass  of  money  and,  I  say 
with  all  deference,  mismanagement  and 
lack  of  management  and  lack  of  ex- 
planation at  the  right  time,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  grievous  wrong  has 


not  been  done  to  the  Senate.  We  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  degree 
of  proof  that  Is  required;  there  has  been 
talk  about  the  burden  of  proceeding. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been 
through  such  a  matter.  I  have  never 
reached  a  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  censure  of  any  Senator  untU  I  was 
strongly  convinced,  firmly  convinced, 
from  the  evidence,  that  there  was  wrong- 
doing to  the  institution. 

I  mentioned  the  late  Joe  McCarthy.  I 
sat  by  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  had  to  serve  on  the 
select  committee  which  considered  his 
case.  I  would  not  come  forth  with  a  reso- 
lution in  that  case  imtU  I  was  con- 
vinced. He  has  passed  on — and  I  mention 
his  name  with  reverence — ^I  would  not  do 
it  until  I  was  convinced  that  his  conduct 
reflected  on  the  Senate  and  something 
had  to  be  done. 

Now,  in  a  great  spirit  of  generosity, 
suppose  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
did  owe  all  that  money  for  political 
purposes.  Suppose  he  did.  Let  us  be  gen- 
erous with  him.  Suppose  he  did  owe  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  keeping  with  the 
standards  of  this  body,  is  that  the  way 
to  get  friends,  those  who  are  interested 
in  political  affairs,  to  help  one  pay  those 
debts? 

Consider  all  the  nroof  about  the  lack 
of  notice,  the  lack  of  understanding,  the 
lack  of  any  announcement  before  or 
after  or  at  any  time  that  this  was  any- 
thing but  money  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  public  ofBce,  for  the 
people,  for  the  little  people.  What  were 
they  told? 

I  am  not  sophisticated  enough  to  put 
a  "high-falutin"  meaning  on  what  the 
average  fellow  does  who  pays  $10  or  $25 
or  $100  to  go  to  a  testimonial.  But  I 
believe  I  know  what  he  believes  in  his 
heart  and  mind.  He  wants  that  person 
to  take  the  money  for  the  ticket,  with 
a  promise  to  use  it  In  trust  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  office  that  the  per- 
son is  holding  for  that  fellow,  whoever 
he  may  be;  that  it  will  be  used  that  way 
in  connection  with  carrying  out  that 
office.  Certainly,  that  does  not  include — 
I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference — 
repairs  to  a  house  or  alterations  to  a 
private  home  or  payments  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  a  son,  however  fine  the  son 
may  be.  Is  that  what  it  means?  If  it 
does,  we  should  come  out  and  tell  the 
people  that  Is  what  it  means  and  that 
it  is  all  right.  We  cannot  avoid  or  side- 
step the  real  issue  here. 

I  get  nothing  but  grief  from  seeing  a 
colleague  or  anyone  else — particularly  a 
colleague — confronted  with  a  situation 
of  this  type.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  it 
it  is  up  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
set  the  standard  or  say  the  word.  Many 
men  talk  about  a  written  rule.  Many 
men  in  this  body  voted  for  such  a  reso- 
lution the  last  time  we  were  confronted 
with  one.  There  was  no  written  rule 
then.  There  Is  no  written  rule  now.  But 
with  all  deference  to  the  sittiation  then 
and  now,  the  thing  Itself  spoke,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  dealing  with.  These  facts 
have  already  spoken. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  hidulgence. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fin- 
ish before  the  luncheon  recess,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  some  comments.  Z 
do  not  know  whether  to  commence  with 
the  end  or  the  begiimlng  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

I  believe  I  made  perfectly  clear  in 
what  I  said  yesterday  and  in  what  I  said 
at  the  hearings  that  not  one  penny  of 
this  money  has  enriched  me. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said 
that  he  thinks  he  knows  what  a  man 
who  buys  a  ticket  has  in  his  mind.  I  be- 
lieve I  know,  also.  I  have  attended  my 
share  of  these  dinners.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  are  held  in  the  Senator's 
State. 

But  all  of  those  who  attended  these 
dinners,  more  than  50  percent  of  them 
said  they  intended  me  to  have  that 
money  to  use  in  any  way  I  wanted.  Not 
one  of  them  said  he  Intended  me  to  use 
It  the  way  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  suggested. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  find  those 
people.  The  committee  had  people  from 
the  staff  in  Connecticut  criss-crossing 
the  State,  to  my  great  himiiliation  and 
embarrassment.  But  not  one  person  was 
found  who  said  so. 

I  am  not  disrespectful  to  the  Senator. 
He  has  said  that  he  is  deferential  to  me, 
and  I  want  him  to  understand  that  I  am 
deferential  to  him.  But  it  is  something 
to  say  that  because  the  Senator  does  not 
have  this  type  of  thinking  in  his  mind, 
the  people  in  my  State  have  not,  and 
that  therefore  I  have  done  something 
wrong. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  making  a  value 
Judgment  of  his  own,  saying  this  must  be 
what  the  people  of  Connecticut  thought; 
but  there  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence 
in  this  record  to  establish  it,  not  one. 

With  respect  to  this  chart,  I  under- 
stood that  I  was  charged  with  having 
diverted  $116,000.  The  first  thing  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  with  respect  to  this 
chart  Is  the  language  which  appears  at 
the  top  of  the  chart:  "Soiuxe  and  Dis- 
position of  PoUtlcal  Funds  Raised  lor 
Senator  Dodd." 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  think  It  is 
known  by  others — tuid  I  think  the  chart 
itself  demonstrates  it  if  one  looks  at  it 
carefully  that  there  were  a  series  of  testi- 
monial affairs,  besides  the  raising  of 
campaign  funds.  Testimonial  affairs, 
where  I  live,  are  not  considered  cam- 
paign affairs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  refer  to 
all  of  these  funds  as  political  funds. 
These  were  testimonial  affairs. 

The  Senator  referred  to  two  or  three 
letters  that  were  written.  I  never  saw 
those  letters.  It  was  not  testified  to  by 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Barbieri,  nor  by  any- 
one else.  I  was  not  writing  letters  for 
the  committee.  They  wrote  them  all.  I 
would  have  written  them  differently  if 
I  had  been  doing  so. 

Take  the  testimonial  dinner  of  1961. 
I  was  not  nmning  in  1961. 1  was  not  nm- 
ning  for  anything.  I  had  been  elected  in 
1958  and  I  did  not  have  to  run  again  until 
1964.  Take  the  one,  for  example,  in  1965. 
According  to  the  figures  on  the  chart,  I 
received  in  1961  $56,110  and  In  1965, 
$62,000.  This  comes  out  to  $118,110.  How 
In  the  world  can  you  charge  me  with 
diverting  $116,000? 


While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  know  the 
Senator  labors  under  a  misunderstanding 
about  these  affairs.  I  tried  to  make  that 
clear  yesterday. 

We  had  a  great  mayor  in  Hartford,  a 
great  Republican  mayor. 

He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  we  ever 
had  in  that  city.  He  submitted  an  affi- 
davit to  this  committee.  It  is  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
aloud.  He  is  not  a  Democrat.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  be ;  he  is  an  active  Republican. 
He  happens  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  but  that  is  all.  We  have  no  political 
relationship  at  all  of  any  kind.  I  am  sure 
he  thinks  I  vote  wrong  on  Just  about 
everything  I  vote  on.  But  he  is  my  friend 
and  he  wanted  me  to  stay  in  public  life. 
He  said  in  his  affidavit : 

Statement 

I,  William  H.  Mortensen,  23  Wampanoag 
Drive.  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  do  vol- 
untarily make  the  following  statement  to 
the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  realize 
that  I  am  not  required  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  do  so  willingly  without  duress  or 
promise  of  reward. 

I  attended  a  dinner  in  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut in  November,  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  din- 
ner was  held  in  the  Statler  Hotel.  I  received 
an  invitation  to  the  dinner  In  the  form  of 
a  letter  I  think  was  signed  by  Matthew 
Morlarty  or  a  Mr.  Powers  of  Berlin  but  I 
no  longer  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  1  don't 
believe  that  the  letter  mentioned  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  funds  were  being  raised, 
but  I  personally  did  not  regard  the  dinner  as 
a  political  gathering  and  I  did  not  care 
what  xise  was  made  of  my  $100  contribution. 
As  far  as  I  know  aU  tickets  were  sold  for 
tlOO  per  person.  I  recall  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 900  to  1,000  persons  present  at 
the  dinner.  Most  of  the  persons  in  attend- 
ance were  Democrats,  but  there  were  also 
some  well-known  Republicans  present — for 
instance  Edward  N.  Allen,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor,  as  I  recall. 

I  had  no  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  dinner  with  Senator  Dodd  or  any 
of  his  staff.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  dinner 
was  intended  to  be  a  personal  testimonial 
for  Senator  Dodd.  Testimonial  dinners  have 
been  fairly  common  In  Connecticut  and  I 
believe  they  are  generally  held  as  personal 
tributes  rather  than  political  or  campaign 
purposes.  As  a  RepubUcan  I  would  have  felt 
out  of  place  at  a  dinner  which  was  solely  a 
Democratic  fund  raising  affair. 

I  also  attended  a  «100  plate  dinner  for 
Senator  Dodd  in  March,  1965  at  the  St&tler 
Hotel  in  Hartford.  I  was  given  a  ticket  to  the 
dinner  by  someone,  whom  I  honestly  do  not 
recall  and  so  did  not  contribute  (100  myself. 
I  recall  receiving  a  letter  from  Matthew 
Morlarty,  Treasurer  or  perhaps  Arthur  Bar- 
bieri of  New  Haven,  inviting  me  to  the  dinner 
In  1965  and  I  believe  that  the  letter  empha- 
sized the  testimonial  aspect  of  the  dinner 
and  did  not  mention  any  fund  raising  aspects 
as  I  recall.  The  letter  did  not  specify 
any  peirtlcular  use  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
dinner  to  my  recollection.  I  would  estimate 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  1965  dinner  would 
have  reached  $80,000  based  on  the  number 
of  persons  present. 

In  particular.  I  recall  seeing  Henry  Nielsen, 
office — 122  Washington  Street,  Hartford, 
home — Ridge  Road,  Wetbersfleld;  Herman 
Wolfe,  office  and  home,  20  Turkey  HiU  Circle. 
Oreens  Farms,  Connecticut;  Mervyn  Lenz 
and  Samuel  Lenz  (Brescomb  Distributors) 
230  Locust  Street,  Hartford,  at  the  1965  din- 
ner, tbe  latter  three  at  my  table. 

I  do  not  have  any  letters,  programs,  cor- 
respondence or  other  documents  relating  to 
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either  tbe  1961  or  the  1M5  dinner  In  my 
poeseaston. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Nelson  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  I  never  knew  that  the 
committee  had  this  affidavit,  or  that 
members  of  its  staff  had  procured  It 
from  former  Mayor  Mortensen,  of  Hart- 
ford. It  was  never  produced,  to  my 
knowledge,  until  we  placed  it  in  the 
Congressional  Recors  the  other  day. 
But  this  is  an  exact  example  of  what 
people  who  w«it  to  these  affairs  in  Con- 
necticut thought.  Affidavits  could  have 
been  obtained  by  the  bale,  if  a  concerted 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  committee 
or  its  staff  to  do  so.  I  tried  to  do  it  and 
got  about  half  of  them,  and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  work  with.  I  was  down  here  every 
day  and  night  by  myself.  Yet  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  concerned 
went  to  the  trouble  of  signing  affidavits, 
and  having  them  notarized  and  mailed 
in.  I  submitted  all  of  them,  as  I  have 
said. 

What  I  particularly  take  issue  with 
Is  the  statement  that  the  little  fellow — 
or  the  big  fellow.  I  do  not  care — ^thought. 
or  was  misled  into  thinking,  by  me  or  by 
anyone  associated  with  me,  that  he  was 
baying  a  ticket  to  this  dinner  for  one 
purpose,  when  actually  there  was  an- 
other. 

There  was  no  testimony  to  that  effect 
in  the  record.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  think  that  to  be  fair  to  me 
the  Senator  will  have  to  say  that  this 
l8  his  own  thinking  about  it.  It  Is  not 
the  thinking  of  anyone  who  testified  or 
of  anyone  who  submitted  an  affidavit. 

This  is  an  important  matter  to  me. 

Someone  might  point  to  the  record  and 
say.  "This  is  what  John  Jones,  of  Hart- 
ford, said.  He  thought  he  was  contribut- 
ing money  to  a  campaign  fiuid,  but  ac- 
tually It  was  to  a  testimonial  fund." 

Tben  I  would  say.  "All  right;  you  have 

something."  But  not  a  single  person  said 

t  -that  except  one  fellow  who  gave  a  motel 

'    address.  He  said  he  paid  $25  to  that  1961 

-   dinner.  I  sent  him  my  check. 

From  the  beginning,  when  this  issue 
was  flzrt  raised,  I  do  not  know  what  more 
I  could  have  done  than  what  I  Ad.  That 
was  to  state  publicly — and  the  statement 
aM>eared  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  my  State — that  if  any- 
body who  had  attended  any  of  these  af- 
fairs had  been  misled,  and  if  he  would 
tell  me,  I  would  return  his  money  to  him. 
Senators  may  say  that  that  was  a  pretty 
Ug  statement. 

How  would  I  pay  all  that  money  back? 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  that  kind 
of  money,  called  me  and  said.  "Tom,  if 
you  want  to  make  that  statement,  I  will 
give  you  the  money  on  a  loan,  so  that 
you  can  pay  them  all  back."  That  is  how 
I  was  able  to  make  that  statement,  and 
I  did  make  it.  But  no  one  asked  for  a  re- 
fund except  the  one  person  to  whom  I 
have  referred. 

I  think  this  has  some  bearing  on  the 
entire  Issue.  These  were  not  all  political 
funds,  lliere  Is  sach  a  thing  in  our  area 
as  a  testimonial  affair.  It  is  held  with 
the  intention  of  permitting  a  recipient  to 
do  what  be  wants  to  with  the  money. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  I 


imposed  on  myself  a  restriction  with  re- 
spect to  that.  I  said  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  rules  or  regulations — and  I  do 
not  know  of  any — I  nevertheless  would 
feel  that  one  should  not  be  entitled  to 
enrich  himself  personally. 

I  never  did. 

The  accoimtant's  figures  will  show  that 
I  came  out  $50,000  in  the  red,  out  of  all 
this  money. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  added. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  think  about  them.  I  have  referred 
to  other  testimonial  affairs  that  were 
held.  There  have  been  a  good  many  of 
them.  They  are  not  so  uncommon,  by 
any  means,  as  I  fear  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  believes  them  to  be. 

I  remember  reading — I  do  not  know 
now  where — of  different  ones  held  lately. 
We  have  had  them  in  ray  own  State  as 
recently  as — I  do  not  know  exactly — I 
think,  though,  even  this  past  week.  But 
I  would  like  to  explain  this  one  thing: 
What  did  I  do  with  this  $120,000  to  clear 
political  debts? 

I  cannot  explain  it  dollar  for  dollar.  A 
lot  of  it  was  11  years  ago.  I  do  not  even 
have  those  bankbooks.  I  did  not  have 
them,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  the 
banks  did  not  have  them.  I  cannot  trace 
through  every  dollar,  but  I  can  teU  you 
the  facts  as  I  did  tell  you  at  the  hearing. 

Between  1956  and  1959,  I  borrowed  a 
total  of  $211,000.  That  is  in  the  stipula- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1959, 1  owed  $120,000, 
and  the  stipulation  says,  "In  personal 
loans."  It  was  personal,  to  show  that  I 
owed  it  and  not  someone  else.  The  loans 
were  not  personal  in  purpose,  but  I  as- 
sumed those  debts  and  I  paid  them  off. 
One  was  to  a  printing  company  which 
did  my  printing  in  1956.  There  were  other 
companies,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was 
right  to  walk  away  and  say,  "It  is  too  bad, 
but  the  campaign  is  over.  I  lost.  There 
is  no  money  to  pay  you." 

So,  I  went  out  and  borrowed  money 
and  I  paid  off  as  fast  as  I  could  and  as 
well  as  I  could,  all  the  debts  which  were 
generated  by  the  two  campaigns. 

Prior  to  that  time,  as  I  believe  I  told 
you.  Senator,  I  was  getting  along  all 
right  I  did  not  owe  that  amoimt  of 
money,  not  by  a  mile.  By  that  I  mean 
when  I  tried  to  explain,  when  I  said  "per- 
sonal-political," I  meant  it  was  political 
as  opposed  to  a  campaign  debt,  although 
some  little  of  the  money  was  used  In  my 
campaign. 

In  1958,  Senator,  and  t  think  this  is  in 
the  record,  I  am  not  sure,  when  I  was 
campaigning,  my  income  for  that  year — 
and  I  say  this  in  this  hour  of  humilia- 
tion, that  everything  is  known  about 
me — my  Ood,  if  a  man's  life  has  ever 
been  known  as  mine  has  for  the  last  18 
months.  I  would  like  to  hear  about  It — 
was  $23,000,  wtien  I  was  running  for  the 
Senate  and  I  had  to  borrow  $90,000. 
In  1959,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
had  to  borrow  another  $70,500,  most  of 
that  going  for  mortgages  on  the  house. 
As  I  said  before,  in  1959, 1  borrowed  $90,- 
000.  I  repaid  two  of  these  loans  in  1961. 

Here  is  something  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  reoalls,  but  I  made 
it  clear  in  the  record,  that  I  received  a 
$50,000  legal  fee.  I  had  brought  a  law- 
suit against  the  Teamsters  International 


which  was  tried  In  Washington.  I  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiffs,  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  Mr.  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  from  my  own  State  and  the 
city  of  Hartford,  appeared  for  the 
defense. 

When  I  received  that  money,  I  used  it 
to  pay  off  debts,  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket  on  which  I  had  to  pay  taxes.  Out 
of  that  money  I  paid  off  on  those  loans. 

The  other  amount  of  $23,000  I  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  1961  testi- 
monial. That  is  in  the  stipulation.  When 
you  say  they  are  from  personal  funds,  I 
paid  most  of  them  out  of  my  personal 
funds.  Once  you  get  Into  debt,  it  is  a  re- 
volving kind  of  thing.  I  borrow  from  A. 
I  want  to  pay  him  back  but  I  have  not 
earned  that  amount  of  money  so  I  bor- 
row from  B  in  order  to  pay  back  A. 

Now  it  can  be  said  that  was  not  po- 
litically connected.  But  it  was  iwlitlcally 
connected  because  it  was  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  back  a  loan  on 
money  that  was  given  to  me  for  a  po- 
litical purpose.  That  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter.  And  the  Senator  says  to  me  to 
trace  every  dollar.  I  cannot  do  that.  By 
that  I  mean  that  I  do  not  have  the 
records  to  do  it  with. 

Who  says,  by  the  way,  that  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  1961  testimonial,  $33,110, 
were  paid  in  personal  expenses? 

Who  says  it?  O'Hare.  He  is  the  only 
person  who  said  so. 

I  stated  here  yesterday  that  if  the 
Senate  wishes  to  condemn  me  on  the 
testimony  of  a  character  like  O'Hare, 
then  I  guess  I  am  condemned.  But,  I  will 
hope  and  pray  for  any  of  you  that  you 
are  never  in  the  same  position. 

O'Hare,  an  acknowledged  thief,  de- 
ceiver, forger,  fraudulent  j>erson — he  is 
the  only  person  who  said  so.  No  one  else. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point — I  tried 
to  do  so  yesterday,  and  I  shall  try  be- 
fore we  have  concluded  these  proceed- 
ings— that  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I 
have  made  every  best  effort  to  learn, 
funds  given  to  a  person  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  are  his. 

I  think  it  was  in  Texas  that  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  was  retiring  and  they 
gave  him  a  Cadillac.  It  was  well  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers. 

What  is  the  difference  in  receiving  a 
Cadillac  which  is  worth  $6,000  to  $7,000 
and  a  friend  giving  you  $6,000  or  $7,000? 

I  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing  at  all.  I  think  it  Is 
Identical. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  perfectly  all  right, 
what  are  the  limitations?  IS  it  a  certain 
sum  of  money?  Must  it  be  In  currency? 
Can  It  be  in  automobiles,  airplanes, 
clothing — we  could  go  on  and  on.  I  do 
not  know  any  rules  about  this.  I  do  not 
think  any  have  ever  been  written.  If 
they  have  been.  I  have  certainly  never 
been  able  to  find  them.  That  Is  what 
troubles  me  so  deeply  that  you  call  all 
these  funds  political  when  they  are  in 
fact  not  political  and  were  never  under- 
stood to  be  such  by  anyone  else. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  tilm  personally,  but 
I  think  he  has  a  mistaken  notlfHi,  and  I 
think  this  committee  has  had  a  mistaken 
notion,  of  what  goes  aa  where  I  come 
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from,  on  many  occasions,  and  with  many 
people. 

The  final  thing  I  come  back  to — and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  escape  it — Is,  what 
did  I  get  out  of  it? 

What  did  I  get  out  of  it  after  all  these 
years? 

I  got  in  the  hole  over  $50,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  point  to  the  testimony 
with  reference  to  Uie  nature  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  committee's  conclusion  was 
based  on  testimony,  based  on  common- 
sense,  based  on  Inescapable  Inferences 
and  uncontradicted  testimony  and  lack 
of  explanation,  and  other  matters.  As  I 
said  the  other  day,  the  thing  itself  spoke. 
I  know  the  Senator  knows  there  is  noth- 
ing willful  about  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  I  understand. 
That  does  not  make  the  pain  in  my  back 
any  lighter. 

I  point  out  what  was  said  on  the  floor. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  BiissLsslppi  said 
it:  I  think  every  Senator  has  to  be  his 
own  Judge.  I  think  this  has  to  do  with 
affairs  like  this.  Senator  Bennett  said 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  decision. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  a  n.S.  Senator 
ought  to  be  condemned  on  such  a  basis — 
on  an  arbitrary  basis.  There  ought  to  be 
a  rule,  regulation,  or  law,  so  a  man  knows 
whether  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong,  and 
he  should  not  be  held  to  some  arbitrary 
decision  or  the  thinking  of  one  man,  or 
six,  or  10,  or  20,  with  respect  to  an  issue 
like  this. 

I  think  each  one  of  us  is  entitled  to 
know  what  the  rules  are,  what  the  law 
is,  so  we  can  abide  strictly  by  it.  I  have 
tried  to  do  that  all  my  lifetime. 

Now  I  find  myself  caught  in  a  morass, 
in  this  gray  area  which  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to.  because  there  were  no  rules; 
and  there  are  not  any  that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  just  a  moment. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  this  bank 
account  figure  of  $55,766. 1  point  this  out 
because  of  the  special  emphasis  put  on  it 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
bank  accounts  on  February  1,  1965,  prior 
to  the  victory  dinner  of  March  1965, 
showed  the  testimonial  account  had  a 
balance  of  $36,371.  The  "Dodd  for  Sen- 
ator Committee"  account — and  that  was 
a  campaign  committee  for  1964 — had  a 
balance  of  $19,174.  There  was  another, 
"Campaign  Dollars  for  Dodd  Commit- 
tee," $216.  That  gives  the  total  of  $55,766, 
to  which  I  previously  referred.  All  those 
accounts  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  was  on  the  Senator's  staff,  and  whose 
testimony  was  taken. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  re- 
sponding. I  want  the  record  clear.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  it  or  not,  but  all  these  records,  when 
we  get  through  with  these  campaigns, 
have  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state.  There  were  a  lot  of  bills  that  came 
in  after  the  campaign.  I  think  there 
was  $55,000  worth  of  bills  that  came 
in  afterward.  This  ought  to  be  said.  They 
had  to  be  paid. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  raised  that  point  this 
morning. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  sure  everybody 
understood  it,  because,  as  I  listened — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  does  not  Intend 
to  hurt  me  in  any  way — ^but  M I  had  heard 
it  and  did  not  know  anything  else,  I 
would  think  I  was  cheating.  That  is  not 
the  fact.  These  bills  come  in.  They  were 
paid. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  asked  the  question  to 
obviously  determine  whether,  at  the  time 
the  money  was  solicited  from  the  public 
at  this  testimonial  dinner  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  I  recall,  there  was  in  existence 
a  campaign  deficit,  as  was  stated  in  the 
letter  of  solicitation;  for  if  in  fact  the 
committee  had  asked  for  money  to  pay 
off  that  campaign  deficit  and  there  was 
not  in  fact  a  campaign  deficit,  that  would 
be  a  misrepresentation  and  a  fraud  on 
the  public. 

My  question  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  at  that  time  Senator  Dodd  did  have 
a  campaign  deficit.  If  he  says  the  cam- 
paign deficit  for  the  campaign  of  1964 
was  $6,000-some-odd  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said  that  there  were 
in  various  accounts  at  that  time  the  sum 
of  $55,000-odd,  the  next  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  was  whether  those  sums 
of  $55,000-odd  were  encumbered  at  that 
time. 

I  take  it  Senator  Dodd  has  said  tuldl- 
tlonal  campaign  deficits  came  in  after 
the  statement  was  filed  with  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  After  the  $6,000  cam- 
paign deficit  was  declared,  will  the  Sen- 
ator enlighten  us  how  much  money  bad 
to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  $6,000 
which  was  declared  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut that  was  actually  paid  out  of 
the  $55,000  fund? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  question  ad- 
dressed to 

Mr.  BROOKE.  To  Senator  Dodd,  yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Forgive  me.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  addressing  the  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not,  only  because 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  have  those  facts. 

Mr.  DOr».  I  did  not  hear  everything 
the  Senator  said.  I  will  move  closer  to 
him. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  to  say  he  had  filed 
a  report  with  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  1964. 

Mr.  DODD.  After  the  campaign. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Which  stated  there  was 
an  outstanding  campaign  deficit  of  the 
sum  of  $6.000-odd. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  what  it  ap- 
peared to  be  as  of  that  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said 
that  at  the  time  this  statement  was  filed 
there  was  evidence  before  his  committee 
that  there  was  the  sum  of  $55,000  in  Uie 
political  campaign  accounts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Later. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Or  later. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  a  very  Important 
difference.  There  was  not  any  $55,000  I 
heard  of  in  1964. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Was  there  $55,000  in  the 
account  at  the  time  the  Senator  filed  a 


statement  with  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Connecticut  that  there  was  a  cam- 
paign deficit  of  $6,000? 

Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  was  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ator filed  the  campaign  statement  show- 
ing a  deficit  of  $6,000  In  fact  there  were 
no  fimds  in  the  campaign  account  with 
which  the  Senator  could  have  paid  off 
the  $6,000? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Do  I  understand  that 
theresifter,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Sen- 
ator had  some  $55,000  in  bills? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  and  I  received  some 
political  contributions  as-  well. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  the  Senator  file  an 
amended  statement  with  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Connecticut  listing  these  ad- 
ditional political  expenditures? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not 
sure  about  it.  It  would  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  committee 
have  evidence  to  this  effect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  no  such  evi- 
dence beyond  the  file  showing  the  bal- 
ance. We  have  no  information,  except 
what  was  given  by  Senator  Dodd  and  his 
statement,  beyond  the  report  filed  by 
the  campaign  committee  in  1964  in  Con- 
necticut and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bar- 
blerl  and  others  who  were  called.  They 
said  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  was  the 
deficit.  They  testified  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  was  no  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  that  there 
were  additional  expenditiires  Involved  in 
the  1964  campaign  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  but  the  point  was 
raised.  I  remember  seeing  it  in  the  rec- 
ord on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  think  there  is  evidence  in  that 
record  that  the  bills  were  still  coming 
in  and  piling  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
that.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  there.  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  a  clear  recollection 
of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  their  testi- 
mony about  what  they  said  the  balance 
was.  I  left  my  representations  to  the  Sen- 
ate completely  open  this  morning.  We 
said  there  might  have  been  additional 
bills  that  we  did  not  know  about,  that 
had  never  been  brought  to  us,  and  we 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any.  There 
could  have  been,  and  that  Is  open  to 
proof.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  it. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yesterday  very  wisely  brought  up  a  num- 
ber of  expenses  that  had  been  Incurred 
and  paid  out  of  these  funds  that  were 
undoubtedly  subject  to  question,  as  to 
whether  they  were  personal  or  political. 

The  Senator  frcm  Connecticut  said  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  profit,  nor  lias 
he  ever  profited  personally  nor  enriched 
himself,  as  a  result  of  these  political 
dinners. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me,  I  know, 
if  we  could  take  one  at  two  of  these  ex- 
pense items  that  would  be  subject  to 
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ooiuddenibly  more  doubt  as  to  vhether 
they  could  be  construed  at  all  as  polit- 
ical, and  trace  than  from  the  time  they 
were  received  at  the  March  6, 1965,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  dinner,  mingled  In  the  testi- 
monial bank  account,  transferred,  and 
deposited  in  a  personal  account  at  the 
Federation  Bank,  and  then  the  with- 
drawals, startln?  In  April:  April  and 
May  1965,  $4,900,  transferred  by  Sena- 
tor DoDD  to  hlfi  son,  Jeremy,  and  the  next 
month  and  the  next  month  after  that; 
in  Jun«||uid  July  of  1965,  $9,479.40  paid 
from,  the  Federation  account  for  cer- 
tain Improvements  to  Senator  Dooo's 
home  in  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Was  the  committee  given  any  expla- 
nation as  to  whether  there  was  any  po- 
litical tie  on  these  funds,  or  are  these 
purely  i>ersonal?  Can  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Indicate  in  any  way  that 
he  was  not  personally  benefited  by  the 
expenditures  out  of  such  funds? 

tSr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  want  me 
to  answer? 

Mr.  STENKIS.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  can  give  an  answer 
to  that  I  think  I  did  at  the  hearing. 

I  have  to  have  a  home.  It  is  a  place  I 
check  in  when  I  go  to  Connecticut.  It  is 
quite  a  distance  from  Hartford;  it  is 
about  a  2-hour  drive. 

I  have  always  felt,  as  I  have  explained 
here,  that  this  money  was  money  given 
to  me  by  my  friends  to  be  used  as  I  need- 
ed it,  and  oould  appropriately  be  used  to 
keep  that  place  up.  A  small  amount  of  it 
went  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  more  interested  in  pointing  out 
that  the  money  that  i^peared  to  have 
been  turned  over  to  my  son  was  turned 
over  to  my  son  to  pay  bills  for  me,  be- 
cause I  had  to  be  away  at  that  time.  That 
is  the  fact  about  that  matter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  for  a  man  to  use  these  funds  to 
keep  his  home  up,  so  that  he  can  see 
his  constituents  when  he  goes  up  there. 
That  is  what  I  have  to  do,  unless  I  am 
going  to  ride  all  over  the  State  in  the 
shmt  span  of  a  weekend  every  time  I  go 
home,  which  I  am  not  able  to  do.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  way  to  use 
these  funds.  If  I  had  bought  myself  a 
mansion,  completely  refurnished  my 
home,  or  bought  a  Cadillac  or  two,  or  a 
yacht,  then  it  might  be  different.  I  think 
the  rule  of  reason  applies. 

The  matter  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  talking  about,  I  thbik  that 
would  not  be  right  to  do;  but  I  did  not 
engage  in  any  such  practice,  in  any  such 
sordid  self -enrichment,  at  any  time.  I 
drive  an  automobile  that  is  nearly  3  years 
old.  I  wish  I  had  a  new  one.  But  I  never 
used  any  of  these  fimds  to  get  one.  So 
It  has  been  throughout  our  lives.  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  I  have  raised  tmd  educated 
six  children.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  do. 
But  I  have  never  used  any  of  that  money 
to  pay  their  t\iitlon,  not  a  penny  of  it. 
I  have  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I 
have  bought  their  clothes,  and  provided 
them  the  things  all  of  us  have  to  provide 
for  our  children.  If  the  Senator  could 
point  to  $1  of  that  money  and  say  It 
was  used  for  that  punx)se,  he  would  have 
something.  But  there  is  not  any  of  it 
there.  He  win  not  find  it. 

Mr.  errENMIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 


be  ready  to  conclude  In  just  a  minute; 
but  in  further  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  And  here  in  the 
stipulations  that  were  agreed  to — the  one 
I  am  referring  to  appears  at  pe«e  861 — 
the  statement,  under  stipulation  No. 
70(a),  that  the  amount  of  $36,376.54 
was  transferred  on  or  about  March  16, 
1965,  from  this  testimonial  account  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  to  the  ac- 
count known  in  the  record  as  Grace  M. 
Dodd  or  Thomas  J.  Dodd — hereinafter 
called  the  Federation  account — at  the 
Federation  Bank  tt  Trust  Co.  in  New 
York. 

So  evidently  that  was  the  balance  that 
was  then  in  the  testimonial  accoimt,  be- 
cause those  figures  almost  identically 
coincide. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.STENNIS.Yes.      f 
Mr.  DODD.  That  was  sometime  after 
the  dinner  took  place. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  After  it  had  all  been  con- 
cluded, j 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  ' 
Mr.  DODD.  And  this  money  had  been 
given  to  me  by  the  committee,  and  they 
said,  "This  is  what  we  have  got  for  you; 
you  clean  up  your  affairs  so  you  can  do 
a  better  job  down  there  in  the  Senate." 
That  was  their  whole  intention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  gave  that 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wanted  to  add  that  I 
failed,  I  think,  to  conclude  what  I  started 
to  say  about  that  $50,000  fee.  I  have  the 
impression  that  the  committee  has  con- 
fused that  item.  That  was  a  law  fee  I 
earned  for  winning  that  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  doubly  assure 
the  Senator  that  we  nearer  did  consider 
that  fee,  not  one  iota. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  Pearson  wrote  the 

column. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pearson  was  not  nm- 
nlng  our  business.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  saying  that.  But 
he   wrote   in    that  column   that   I   got 
$50,000  from  Jimmy  Hoffa. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  it  went  all  over  this 
land,  and  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of 
people  believed  it,  when  the  fact  of  the 
matter — and  he  knew  it  as  well  as  I  know 
it— was  that  I  had  brought  a  legal  action, 
and  that  Judge  Letts  had  awarded  me 
that  fee.  It  was  not  paid  by  any  client, 
but  after  the  case  was  tried,  he  said, 
"This  is  what  I  think  Dodd  and  his  firm 
are  entitled  to." 

That  is  where  that  nwney  came  from. 
Those  pernicious  rascals  spread  that  lie 
all  across  this  land,  and  I  think  must 
have  had  a  great  effect  on  my  constitu- 
ents, my  friends,  and  even  on  my  fellow 
Senators,  who  were  kind  to  me,  and  did 
not  turn  their  faces  awey  when  I  walked 
In  that  morning.  But  how  else  could  I 
expect  you  to  have  felt,  when  you  read 
in  that  paper  that  I  received  a  $50,000 
fee — or  he  did  not  call  tt  a  fee;  he  called 
it  a  payment,  I  think  he  said — from 
Jimmy  Hoffa?  How  does  a  man  answer 
that  kind  of  lie? 

All  this  was  building  up  on  me  while 
the  committee  was  considering  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  saying  that  it  was  affecting 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  do  not 


mean  to  be  fulsome;  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  how  I  feel  about  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  feel  more  warmly  toward 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  than  I  feel 
toward  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 
I  respect  no  Senator  more.  There  is  no 
man's  approval  I  would  rather  have  than 
his. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  But  I  was  trying  to  explain 
here  what  psychology  I  think  set  in 
against  me,  with  lies  like  that  being  told 
and  spread  across  the  land.  I  had  the 
feeling,  as  I  have  had  it  consistently, 
that  there  was  confusion  about  that  item. 
I  used  It  to  pay  off  some  of  those  political 
loans. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  absolutely  no 
confusion  on  that.  There  are  things  that 
happened  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  we  totally  disapproved,  which 
made  us  all  the  more  zealous  that  we  not 
contribute  any  wrong  to  the  Senator, 
and  add  to  the  wrongs  he  had  already 
suffered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    with 
reference  to  the  $50,000  item,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  said  that  there  has 
been  no  confusion. 

My  inquiry  is  directed  toward  learn- 
ing whether  there  was  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  between  what  the 
facts  were  as  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  the  report  made  to  the  public  by  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  the  fee  from  Latin  America? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  control  that 
or  sjiswer  that  any  more  fully  than  could 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  did  not 
enter  into  our  deliberations.  I  do  not 
even  remember  it  being  mentioned  in  a 
committee  meeting.  I  remember  men- 
tioning it  to  a  Senator  or  a  Senator  men- 
tioning it  to  me,  and  we  said  that  it  did 
not  figure  into  it  at  all.  That  was  another 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee  different  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  newspaper  report  that 
went  out  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  about 
those  things.  The  Senator  knows  that  in 
our  form  of  government,  we  have  the 
free  press.  However.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  committee,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
right  on  this  one  item. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Concerning  the  confusion 
that  I  think  has  occiirred,  I  will  try  to 
state  the  facts  as  accurately  as  I  can.  I 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it  imtil  later.  But 
referring  to  that  1961  matter,  it  was  out 
of  that  money  that  I  paid  off  a  good  deal 
of  those  political  loans. 

I  am  trying  to  check  my  facts  here. 
Now  I  recall.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why  I 
thought  there  was  confusion.  It  was  out 
of  that  legal  fee  that  I  paid  off  a  good 
deal  of  these  political  loans.  However,  I 
do  not  think  the  committee  ever  gave  me 
credit  for  that.  I  thhik  that  was  an  Inad- 
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vertcnce  in  itoBMinputattoiL  It  appear  [ifo.  14S  Leg.j  as  anxious  that  Senators  hear  me,  and 

n^here.  However,  it  is  neverthelea  a  auka             ll^^f^        itontoya  particularly  members  of  the  committee. 

*  Mi-.  STKNNIB.  Senator,  you  testified  ^^'^          gt^""             ^^  re^*^^  ^^  °°*^  '^"^^  "*  ''°°" 

that  you  had  paid  off  a  good  number  of  Bar«i«t*            htxhb             iiurpby  rvn,  nt  t>«.  irf^in.i>oHn.n.  »>fl.,^.  ♦ko 

the  loans.  I  remember  that.  Certainly  Ba,h               Hatflew           u^I  tJ!^y^!  S^tfJ^^  ^^^  ^ 

there  was  not  anvthlna  held  aaainatvon  Bennett             Hayden              Nelaoa  '•«*  '"*'  **  W  January  1,  IMO,  I  owed 

nn  thJt^LSm^^^           *«ainst  you  5,^,^                 gickeniooper     Pa^tore  $150,000.  Of  this  amount,  $30,000  repre- 

We  tried  to  stiay  out  of  your  personal  ^^ter           iSLnd            ?S"°°  ^"^  In^'^S^n JS^^vJ^^Tf^  T  JS^ 

business  as  much  as  we  «>uld.  but  we  did  ^^^^             Hoj^             p^c,  SS  Sf??S^e"relS4"^' *"  "'^ 

try  to  locate  M  much  information  ufi  we  Bynj.va.          Jactaon           Proxi^t™  Tl^  mestLi  is   Was  itmhtifial* 

could  about  those  loans.  Byrdu  w.  va.     javita              Randolph  T  tLSb  J^  Z:  ^        political? 

Mr  DODO  I  know  that  and  I  wanted  CMunm            Jordan.  Idaho    Ri»»u»ff  *  testifled  at  the  hearings  that  prior 

you  to.  I  wanted  to  Help  you  in  every  way  ^'J^""             i^SSS?'  ^-  ^t""  ^k  ®i*-  ^^l  I  ^.f  ,'"^/?'  *^  ^*"^'*'' 

that  I  could.  However,  I  cannot  look  back  SurcH             IS^hd^'          iS2t*her.  I  had  no  subsUntiai  indebtedness,  and 

11  years  and  teU  you  what  I  dM  with  that  coop«             LauK^e           Smit^  that  is  a  fact.  But  after  running  unsuc- 

money.  The  only  one  that  could  do  that  ^JS^            }S^^'  JS'"         l^^""  f^^,  ^vl^^'  ^P'^J}^'^  l"*'*^- 

was  O-Hare.  He  has  that  kind  of  mind.  S-^n             ^^^n         l^^u  ^l,  '*"L*J^«"?°^.*^  ""''  ^°'  *^* 

I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  most  ^^°^'^                 MaoBfleid           Symington  ei«;non  m  i»58.  i  ended  up  with  this  net 

n»h#>r  n«>nnl(>  do  Domlnlck            McCarthy            Talmadge  indebtedness   Of    $120,000    that   we   talk 

'"5^.  ^^ON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  ^iT^e?          SfS^'"°         ^^'""'  ^f  ,  5"%^*,^^^  f««^  ^^*-«  "-* 

Senator  yield?  Er»>n              McOovem        Xymngs  postulate  01  ttie  Senatw  Irooa  Missis- 

Mr   STENNIS    I  vleld  to  the  Senatftr  ^«"Qln               Mclntyre            Willlamfi.NJ.  slppl  Is  applicable:  the  thing  speaks  for 

from  kS^-  ' '''*^*' *^  "*  ^"**°'  ^°4ight          ^^"             ?J^^^'-  itself.  It  ^  completely  appllcabte^. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President    added  Go«"e                  Mondaie            Tounc.  w.  Dat  omce  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1959 — I 

to  aU  of  the  complexiUes  of  the'  money  "'"^^               Momooey         Young,  ohio  remhid  Senators  of  what  I  have  said  be- 

from  so  many  sources,  is  the  fact  that  The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol-  \°^'  ®*  "  *s  pertinent  to  this  issue— 

we  run  Into  voids  of  information  and  in  lings  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present  ^~"*^f  ^furred  unreimbursed  costs  of 

some  instances  charges  have  been  put  Mr.    MANSPIEUD.    Mr.    President,    I  ,*^   ,    "*  amount  of  $101,600.  This  ia 

that    cannot    be    answered    specifically,  would  express  the  hope  that  In  view  of  '^\  °l^  ^^  statement.  It  is  reflected  in 

There  is  the  added  problem  which  came  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  not  con-  *   ^^^    to  me   by  my  certified   public 

up  in  the  particular  investigative  hear-  vene  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  mom-  ^?"°„     .  . 

Ing,  referring  to  page  9,  where  it  said:  Ing,  those  committees  which  find  it  pos-  tIv  f^°^"*^'  ^  **  unanimous  con- 
Before  a  decision  waa-  made  to  hold  hear-  slble  to  do  so  would  try  to  attend  to  some  ^^^  that  tWs  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Ings,  the  eommlttee  gave  Senator  Dodd  the  of   the  business   now   lying   dormant  in  ***^coaD  at  this  point, 
opportunity  to  aubintt  m  statement  of  fact  those   committees;    but  not  beyond    11  There  being  no  objectlan.  the  letter 
and    legal    oonstmetkm    o<    the    apparent  o'clock  ^'^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoui 

?3'h,  "Jlir^ommlSJVtifrT^ttf^tfir  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding  "  ^°^^^- 

closed  by  the  committ«  ■tafl  inveatlgatlon.  ^^^^    ^^^    dlstlilguished    Senator    from  _Tho«p«,n  *  bbxof,, 

Reading  further:  Connecticut  would  like  to  have  the  floor  CtxnFjEBPvwucAccouwTAxn. 

After  Senator   Oodd's  refusal   to  provide  for  10  or  15  minutes,  to  answer  some  alle-  Hem  xh      ****«■  Sprt»Hr,»d,««if  17.  iwr. 

luch  a  statement,   the   committee  unanl-  gations  made  during  the  course  of  the  TyV'i^tt**         '^' 

mously  decided  on  June  9.  1966,  that  it  had  morning.  Washin^ok  D  c 

no  alternative  eacept  to  condurt  hearings.  ^  fe  „y  ft^rther  understanding  that  Deae  Se^a'to-  boi«:  You  have  aaked  u.  to 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  was  on  the  *^*  '^^^  he  followed  by  the  distinguished  review  the  records  maintained  by  your  Wash- 
basis  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit-  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonc],  and  ington,  D.c.  office  staff  for  the  years  1959 
tee  had  been  questioned  on  May  25.  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Chair  would  keep  through  iwe  and  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
from  that  date  on  repeatedly  from  day  that  in  mind  In  the  process  of  recogni-  «n>endmirea  considered  by  yoa  to  be  ind- 
to  day.  and  even  after  the  hearings  had  tion.  ^SS^  ^,^^'''°^^:S^'f™  ^oSSf *^' 
been  concluded,  the  iurlsdictlonal  ques-  "me  PRKIDINQ  OPPICER^e  Sen-  ^liSSng^^de^e^w^Sn^D  c 
tlon  was  still  with  us.  «tor  from  Connecticut  Is  recognized.  m  this  regard,  we  submit  thef^wing 

I  say  this  not  to  criticism  of  the  Sena-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  -,^„^„„^   ,„»,h-„^,  .     ... 

tor,  nor  his  counsel.  They  had  a  perfect  we  have  order?  ^^^u^^nT^- 

right   to    raise    the   Jurisdictional   point  The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Travel  and  entertainment  (In- 

and  should  have  done  so.  However,  the  ate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  win  be  eluding   estimated   ATpp^tf^ 

fact  is  that  we  did  not  have  the  informa-  seated.                                                                   of  »8.i7i.62  >) $51,  oeo.67 

tion,  some  of  which  is  coming  out  here  PWvnjoE  or  the  rLooi                        Less  relmbursementB 14.  S40. 91 

today.  Mr     DODD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask               -  »-„*,.                               

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  floor.  unanimous  consent  that  my  administra-        Dues  Mrtwhirtotl^ ^'mla 

sKsss  tive  assistant,  Mr.  James  Gartland.  may  Pbotoerapha.     news     ciippTng 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  "**  permitted  to  i  e  present  in  the  Cham-  service,  radio  and  televisiMi.     10. 160. « 

unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate  ''^  ^*  afternoon.  ■ 

stand  in  recess  for  1  hour  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without        Telephone  and  telegraph 9. 327. 69 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                                    ^^"   reimbursements. l-l*O00 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  only  subtotal      _                          a.  i»7  bb 

It  is  so  ordered.  one  other  matter.  I  shall  not  take  very  " 

At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the  long.  I  am  very  concerned.  Lest  I  bore  OfBce  supplias  and  other  ea- 

Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:55  pjn.,  the  "ay  colleagues,  this  is  a  matter  of  grave           pensee 11.838. 14 

same  day.  ccmcem  to  me.  If  I  overdo  the  matter  a        Lesa  reimbursements fi.  7ia.  13 

At  1:55  pjn.,  the  Senate  reassembled,  httle  here  or  there  it  is  not  intentional                                                        

when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  but  rather  it  Is  because  I  am  so  concerned               Subtotal -      6.  ii3.ot 

Officer  (Mr.  Nelson  to  the  chair).  about  Oils  issue.  -.  ,-.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  I  have  leferred  so  much  to  the  $120,000                       *"• '^  '**^ 

gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  of  politlcaUy  connected  debts  which  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OPWCKR.  The  clerk  brought  with  me  to  the  Sermte  that  I  'The  amount  of  $9,171.62  represents  your 

win  call  the  roll.  want  to  say  something  about  that  again  estimate  of  the  portion  of  checks  drawn  pay- 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  Senator  t^^l^^T^^^^^^l^^r^^^  I^ 

a^  the  following  senators  answered  to  Sinons  hear  me.  Apparently  he  is  not  ^^^^'';:i,^S:rtJ  t^7^^ 

uieir  names:  in  the  Chamber  now.  However,  I  am  just  through  1968. 
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iJipaDdltarM  In  ""^"tatwing  i^ 
Moau!  rMtdence  In  Waahlng- 
ton.D.C.: 
Utuitto*   

Telepbon*    

Tttfpixn  and 

Raal  estate  taxes 

Interest  expense 

XDsurance  -»..—. . 

Rent  (186») 

XoTlng  expenaee  (1959). 


5.  oai.  78 

a.  388. 04 
8. 3M.  06 
6,890.81 
10,  297. 09 
1.889.08 
a.  147.  60 
1.  268.  78 


Total 36,163.81 


Gnnd  total 101,353.21 

It  U  un<lerstoo<l  tbat  tbe  Items  Included 
In  tbe  ei4>tlan  "Ezpendlturee  made  ta  main- 
taining a  residence  In  WasMngton,  D.C."  do 
not  Include  tlie  cost  of  residence.  Including 
tmproTements,  tumlstalngs,  maid  aervlce  and 
principal  curtaUments  on  tbe  mortgage. 

■mis  summary  was  prepared  from  your  rec- 
ords and  from  Infnmatlon  fumlsbed  to  us 
but  withcnt  Independent  verUioatlon,  at  this 
time,  of  the  supporting  data. 
Very  truly  ywre, 

THOMPSON  tc  BSZXOFF. 

Ifr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
teatlmonlal  funds  Z  paid  off  some  $49,000 
of  these  politically  connected  debts  of 
$120,000.  The  balance  of  these  politically 
connected  debts,  which  have  now  all 
been  paid,  were  paid  out  of  my  personal 
funds.  That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  hard 
to  get  across  here  in  this  great  Jungle  of 
figures,  numbers,  and  statistics. 

The  fact  is  that  between  1960  and  1966 
I  had  to  pay  a  total  of  $70,000  out  of  my 
pocket.  It  did  not  come  out  of  any  testi- 
monial fimd.  I  had  to  pay  that  amoimt 
out  of  my  pocket  In  order  to  retire 
politically  connected  d^ts.  Furthermore, 
between  1959  and  1966  I  did  Incur  these 
unreimbursed  costs  of  ofiBce  of  about 
$101,000. 

I  ask:  Is  there  any  wonder,  having 
paid  a  large  amount  of  political  expenses 
from  personal  funds,  I  was  required  to 
borrow  in  order  to  meet  other  obligations, 
such  as  personal  income  taxes,  which  has 
been  raised  here?  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  it?  That  Is  how  it  happened. 
I  had  been  paying  out  of  my  pocket  to 
pay  oft  those  political  debts.  When  in- 
come tax  time  came  around  the  money 
I  earned  and  woiUd  have  had  in  my 
pocket  to  pay  those  taxes,  I  had  to  bor- 
row. That  is  how  it  happened.  That  is 
the  fact.  I  would  have  otherwise  paid 
tbem  out  of  my  pocket. 

Hie  effect,  then,  was  tliat  when  I  paid 
olf  these  i>ersonal  loans,  such  as  loans  to 
pay  taxes,  I  was  In  every  real  sense  of 
the  word,  repaying  politically  connected 
debts. 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  do  it  by 
one  step  you  come  to  another  conclusion 
but  it  was  not  a  one-step  situation.  There 
were  several  steps  and  it  is  true,  unless 
that  approach  is  adopted  which  I  call  the 
tracing,  one-step  apintMkoh. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  emphasize  the 
fallacy  of  it  in  a  couple  of  ways.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  all  of  the  time: 
How  do  I  make  this  clear? 

The  net  effect  to  me — as  Senators  have 
heard  me  say  before,  and  I  want  Sen- 
ators to  remember — of  all  these  funds 
which  Senators  have  heard  about  is  that 
It  has  been  and  is,  in  fact,  a  personal 
deebdt  of  about  $50,000.  That  is  a  fact. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  anybody's  opinion,  but  I  fear 


the  c(»nmittee  completely  ignores  it.  The 
committee  does  not  tftlk  about  It  at  all, 
but  it  exists  and  It  is  as  real  as  you  are 
or  I  am.  It  is  there. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  commit- 
tee appears  to  treat  some  $33,110  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  1961  testimonial  dinner 
as  having  been  used  for  personal  pur- 
poses, which  appears  on  the  chart  with 
which  we  were  presented  this  morning. 
What  is  the  fact?  In  fact,  in  1961,  and 
prior  to  the  1961  testimonial  dinner,  I 
repaid,  first,  one  of  the  political  loans. 
That  forms  a  part  of  the  $120,000  which 
has  been  referred  to.  I  r^aid  it  in  the 
amount  of  $25,000,  and  that  was  out  of 
that  fee  I  earned,  which  I  neglected  to 
say  this  morning  was  for  a  case  I  tried 
in  1957.  It  was  not  dnce  I  came  to  the 
Senate  or  while  I  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  paid  taxes  on  it  and  took  what 
was  left  and  paid  off  what  were  alto- 
gether political  loans,  money  loaned  me 
to  fl«ht  for  the  election  in  1958.  That  is 
the  fact  about  that. 

This  was  paid  out  of  my  personal  fund ; 
my  own  pocket;  my  Income  on  which  I 
pay  taxes.  Therefore.  I  was  entitled,  I 
believe,  and  I  think  my  friends  felt  so, 
too,  to  reimburse  myself  out  of  the  gifts 
which  they  made.  That  is  the  fact  of  that 
matter. 

Because  the  committee  could  not  or 
was  not  able  to  trace  the  testimonial 
funds  directly  to  the  payment  of  that  po- 
litically connected  loan,  the  chart  the 
committee  put  before  the  Senate,  I  fear 
or  I  guess,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  some  of  its  members,  gives  me 
no  credit  at  all  for  the  repayment  of 
this  politically  conneeted  loan.  But  it  is 
a  fact  and  it  is  there  and  cannot  be  es- 
caped. Thus,  the  chart  reflects  a  per- 
sonal loan  of  $33,110  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  1961  testimonial  dinner.  It  Ignores 
entirely  what  I  paid  out  of  my  pocliet 
to  retire  that  i;>olitlcal  loan.  This  is  over- 
stated, obviously,  by  at  least  $35,000.  That 
is  simple  arithmetic.  I  do  not  know  any 
better  way  to  explain  it  myself,  but  it  is 
a  fact  and  I  wanted  to  place  it  before 
the  Senate  the  best  way  I  could  and  as 
soon  as  I  could. 

I  also  want  to  add  or  reemphaslze  this 
one  step  approach.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
one  step.  It  is  a  matter  of  several  steps. 
But  because  we  have  to  take  more  than 
one  does  not  mean  that  they  are  imcon- 
nected  with  political  loans.  That.  1  think, 
is  one  of  my  difficulties  In  making  my 
case  clearer  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Now  I  ask  that  Senators  look  at  the 
chart  on  my  left.  It  is  a  truthful  chart. 
It  shows  what  I  have  been  talking  about, 
particularly  the  politically  connected 
debts  between  1956  and  1958  of  $120,000. 
That  chart  is  right.  The  final  figure  is 
right. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  all  got  lost  in 
this  thing.  Until  I  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain it,  I  tried  as  best  I  could  with  what 
was  available  to  me  at  the  time.  There 
are  some  things  I  cannot  go  back  and 
find  which  happened  11  years  ago,  if  one 
does  not  have  the  records.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  else  that  does  except  one  per- 
son who  says  he  does;  but  he  has  lied 
about  me  so  much,  I  do  not  expect  that 
he  will  change  his  mind  or  attitude  in 
any  respect. 

I  believe  and  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 


In  the  Senate  that  that  chart  is  the  com- 
plete, truthful,  and  final  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  and  the  documenta- 
tion thereon  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
documentation  thereon  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Dodd's  political  expenses  exceeded  his 
contributiona 

Expenses: 

Unretinbursed  costa  of  oflkse '$101,  353 

Campaign     and     poUtlcal     ex- 
penses     '247.937 

PoUUcally  connected  debts,  1968 
and  1968  campaigns . '120,000 


Total    489.290 


Receipts: 

Testimonials  '167, 330 

Campaign  contributions *  248, 290 


Total    413,820 


Out  of  pocket  deficit 66,670 

>  Senator  Dodd  spent  $101,363  from  bis  per- 
acmal  bank  account  for  political  purposes. 
Tbia  information  and  tbe  computation  of 
tbe  amount  is  contained  in  Senator  Dodd's 
memorandum  regarding  testimoniail  funds 
circulated  to  tbe  Senate  on  May  17,  1967,  at 
pages  10  and  II. 

This  information  was  available  to  tbe  Se- 
lect CXMnmlttee  but  was  not  considered. 

»  The  figure  $247,987,  which  represents  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  total  political  expenses  (not  in- 
cluding political  debts  sa  computed  below 
In  footnote  3)  from  campaign  and  testimonial 
funds  is  computed  as  follows: 
From  campaign  funds : 

Total  campaign  funds  as 
found  by  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee. (See  report,  par.  B, 

page  26)   — $346,290 

Less: 

Total  personal  expenses  paid 
from  campaign  funds  as 
set  forth  in  schedule  1  of 
appendix  C  to  Senator 
Dodd's  memorandum  of 
June  0,  1S67,  regarding 
constitutional  issues  in- 
volved     8,109 


Subtotal  for  campaign  and 
political  expenses  paid 
from  oampcUgn  funds 243, 181 


From  testimonial  funds: 
Total  poUtical  expenses  paid 
from  the  testimonial  ac- 
count as  set  forth  In  sched- 
ule 3  of  appendix  O  to 
Senator  Dodd's  memoran- 
tXunx  of  June  9,  1987,  re- 
ferred to  above 110,663 

Lees: 
Total  deposits  of  campaign 
funds  in  testimonial  ac- 
count. See  pages  2-3  of  ap- 
pendix C  to  Senator  Dodd's 
June  9,  1967,  memoran- 
dum       105,906 


Subtotal  for  political  ex- 
penses paid  for  With  testi- 
monial   funds 


4,756 


Orand  total  of  campaign  and 

political  expenses 347.937 

'  PoUticaUy-oonnected  debts  dsrivsd  frotn 
tbe  1966-1068  period  when  Senator  Dodd  ran 
first  unsuccessfully  and  then  successfully  for 
U.S.  Senator  were  repaid  in  tbe  amount  of  at 
least  $120,000.  lliat  figure  Is  ttased  on  the 
$160,000  debt  acknowledged  by  tbe  Select 
Committee  in  paragraph  1  of  tbe  stipulation 
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between  tbe  Cooamlttee  and  Senator  Dodd  Mr.  HCHJjAND.  But  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  MUSE3E.  Which  ones?  Could  the 

(Hearings.  Part  11.  page  863),  less  tbe  $30,000  ^ny  statement  concerning  tbe  year  in  Senator  specify? 

r^f ri5oU  toT;:^'^K;^..'^'s^'it  r'^t^^^^z'^.^^^  ^^  "^^r^^-  ,»**'••  ^°^-  "^^  ^"  ^^^'  ^^^  '^^ 

page  1031.)  ^  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could  sup-     1965.             

'The  amount  $187,330  represents  a  deduc-  ^iy  that.  Mr.  MU^OE.  Which  ones  does  the 

tlon  ot  the  expenses  associated  with  the  varl-  Mr.  DOES).  Yea.  I  neglected  to  state  Senator  regard  as  political? 

ous  testimonial  alTatrs  from  the  Committee's  the  year  this  morning.  I  earned  that  fee  Mr.  DOIH).  I  do  not  regard  any  of 

figure  of  •208,988  (Report,  para.  D.  pg.  26)  In    1961.  I  was  not  a   Member   of   the  those  political. 

which  Is  a  groBs  figure.  Tbe  net  figure  was  Senate  then.  I  was  not  in  public  o£Elce.  Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  mean  as  covered  on 

computed  by  deducting  the  foUowing  ex-  i  was  in  private  Ufe.  I  was  retained  by  the  chart, 

pen^from  the  Committee  s  figure  of  $203,-  ^  plaintiffs  in  that  case.  It  ended  In  a  Mr.  DODD.  None  of  them. 

ExoeiiBes  of  1961  testimonial  settlement.  I  was  paid  my  share  of  that  Mr.  MOSKIK  I  am  referring  to  the 

(Par.  9  of  the  stipulation  '^  1"  l^^-  We  did  not  get  paid  for  4  chart  that  the  committee  printed  and 

and   bearings,   pt.    11,    p.  years.  which  the  committee  presented  to  the 

854)   $8,134.61  TtuU  is  the  $50,000  Which  Drew  Pear-  Senate  this  morning. 

Expenses  of  District  of  Co-  son,  as  I  said,  put  inTiifi  Column  as  "Dodd  Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

lumbla  reception  (Par.  20  took  $50,000   from  Hoffa."    [Laughter.]  Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  which  seven  dinners 

of   the   stipulation,   hear-  ^eU.  I  know  that  we  may  laugh  at  that,  and  receptions  are  referred  to. 

Ex?e*^«  Of  1963  S^-^Vi:  ^'  "^^»,^^.^  "^f  ''l!^  ."•  *'  ''°"^'*  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 

cut  events  (Par  30  of  tbe  ^  ^^^  ^^*^  ^  ^"^^  »^"''  Senator  from  Maine  please  speak  a  Uttle 

stipuiaUon.    bearings,   pt.  ^"^^  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  louder  so  that  we  can  hear  on  this  side 

11,  p.  857) 4,886.94  Senator  frc«n  Connecticut  yield  for  one  of  the  aisle? 

Expenses  of   1983  and   1086  further  question?  Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  wondering  wbeth- 
testimoniai  (Schedule  2  of  Mr.  DODD.  I  yield.  er  any  of  those  are  regarded  by  the  Sen- 
Appendix    c    to    Senator  Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  said  that  ator  as  political— as  political  affairs' 
^^1   ,M?!°™°''"™    **    MM7M  he  collected  it  all.  or  his  portion  of  it.  in  Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not  now  nor  have 
June  9,  1967) Xi.K7.K  iggj .  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  correct?  I  ever  regarded  them  as  such. 

Sxibtotai  for  testimonial  ^^-  DODD.  Yes.  Mention  was  made  here  this  morning 

coats 38. 663. 64  Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  fairness  to  the  Sen-  of  a  $6,000  item.  It  has  been  said,  "Why 

■  ator  from  Connecticut,  I  believe  that  the  did  he  take  that  as  a  loan  and  then  pay 

Gross 208,983.00  RECORD  should  indicate  whether  there  it  back  if  it  was  a  testimonial?  It  was 

Expenses 36.663.00  was  any  reduction  from  the  total  fee  his  money.  He  surely  did  not  have  to  do 

paid  to  the  distinguished  Senator  due  to  tlrnt." 

Net  testimonial  receipts...  167, 330. 00  sharing  the  fee  with  others?  Well.  Mr.  President,  that  sounds  con- 

•  The  figure  $246,290  for  campaign  con-  Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  there  was.  I  do  not  vlnclng  until  it  is  understood  tbat  I  am 

tnbutions  was  taken  directly  from  the  Select  have  the  exact  figure  but  I  tWnk  I  got  not  a  tax  expert  or  an  accountant  When 

Committee's  Report  (Paragraph  B.  page  36).  about  half  of  the  total  fee.  The  rest  of  it  the  accountant  told  roe— I  later  learned 

^om^rTui"l*S;Sir:*"  ""•  w^h ^ZSI^S'i"  """^  "^^  associated  that  he  got  It  from  0;Har^I  was  con- 

Xravel  and  entertainment  (in-  «  T,^SJ?^%^*^.  ,           „«....  '"*«<*  ^"^  ^  ^'^-     Whatever  you  say— 

eluding   estimated  expense*  ^^-  ^^^G  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  aU  right-I  will  do."  Later  on.  my  asso- 

of  $9,171.62) $51,090.67  *"1  t^  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  elates  and  friends  in  Connecticut  said. 

Less  reimbuTsemenU 14, 840. 91  for  a  question  at  that  point?  "What  in  the  world  did  you  do  that  for? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  be  sure,  first,  to  That  was  your  money.  You  didnt  have  to 

Subtotal             ^!'Zi*!S  clear  this  one  point  up.  handle  it  that  way." 

Pho^o^ap^      wC'^chppmi       •  Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  of  my  friends  sit-  That  is  exactly  what  happened.  Never- 

s^X^^mo^rtei^lK!    10.160.61  ^    r">S:.  *^  .^°H^':  1"^"=  theless,  I  let  it  stand.  I  paid  that  money 

.  namely,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  into  the  campaign  fund.  "Hiat  is  where 

Telephone  and  telegraph 9. 827.68  service  was  rendered  over  a  period  of  it  wound  up.  I  never  sought  to  take  it 

Less  reimbursements 1.140.00  years,  was  the  fee  for  tax  purposes  spread  out.  The  fact  is   that  is  where  it  rested 

over  tho6»  years,  or  was  it  credited  as  all  the  time 

^*»*°**' - -     '•^'"•*  ^.^i'^^^  «^"«i  ^"  °^  ^J'fll^.  ^.  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Office  supplies  and  other  ex- ,.  ^^  ^^^^^^  5"'?°  ^  »"«•  *>"'  ^  *^  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Offlce^uwlle.  and  other  ex  Snder  t^f/SS' it  ^iTL^  rt^rJ^  Wp  Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 

Le^  reimbu«emenu 6,712.13  Hf^l^^^^^hf  it^a^^«  ^»^  f^iT  u^o!  Senator  from  Washington. 

that  right  at  hand.  Yes,  I  am  told,  it  was  ^^,,    TArtnartm  t^  «„  «w«^  ♦«  -i-^f,. 

Subtotal                                 6  113  01  spread  over  those  years.  .J^"^'  JACKSON.  In  an  effort  to  clarify 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator  \^^  '^«''°^'*  ^  ^°^?="?^  ^^  ""*  T*"" 

iv,ui 86.190.40  from  Connecticut.  S^h^TT*^  iS  S"  ^"f^'i^" 

^                                               =^=  Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  J^.^1^Ll^°'^  i^*  *fJf"  *fji  ^^i*" 

Ezpendltxires  in  maintaining  a  Florida.  *  attention  to  page  1045  of  the  hear- 

f^^  J^*^**  ^  ^"^"  Mr.     President,    the    Senator    from  !^^' J*^,^',*?  ^^^^^^^^^t"  T 

mKr*                                    B  021  78  Louisiana  had  asked  me  to  yield  to  him  ^i!™  ^°^  l^J  4 'S^^' ?*  Pf""  i!?°**' 

TeieDh^mT 2M504  for  a  question.  there  that  the  $50,000  fee  Is  aflocated  on 

Repalm  and'matot^'anc;:::::      8!  364: 68  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ^L*?2^o  °/o^"^*^, ^'°™*^  ^  "^'^' 

Real  estate  taxes. 5,890.81  6enat<Mr  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a  I»5o.  i9o9.  i»w,  ana  I9bl. 

Interest   expense 10,297.00  question^  Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

pT."','',^^: i'??2  22  Mr-  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thought  that  the 

Movmg'«Jl^s"(  r9-5-9-)- ?•  2m'  ?6  Senator  from  Maine.                                    Senator  would  want  the  record 

Movmg  expenses  ( 1959) l.ZMlB  ^  MUSKIE.  I  take  It  from  the  Sena-  Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  right. 

Total  86.162.81  tor's  Comments  this  morning,  and  from  Mr.  JACKSON.  To  be  clear  on  that 

—  this   chart,    that   the    Senator    regards  point,    because    I    had    imderstood    the 

Orand  total 101,353.31  some  Of  these  dinners  or  receptions  as  Senator  to  say  that  the  fet:  was  earned 

Mr  vtm  T  AMT-i  nx-  n^^A^^*  ^m  +1,-  testimonials     and     others     as     being  prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate. 

Spn«;,f  ^        ^-  Mr.  Pr^ident  will  the  pouucal?  Mr.  DODD.  It  was. 

S  ^T??  Connecticut  yield?  ^r.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not  regard  tesU-  Mr.  JACKSON.  The  return  seems  to 

8^1  "0"D-  l,"f  «^»<*  ^  y^«l*l  ^  ^«  monial  affairs  as  poUticaL  Indicate  that  the  fee  was  apportioned 

oa^aw  irom  Morito.  mj..  MUSKIE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena-  over  those  years,  which  would  indicate 

»n     I  "°"^AND.  There  has  been  refer-  tor  would  identify  the  dinners  repre-  that   services   were    performed    during 

ence  in  this  debate  several  Umes  to  a  fee  sented  by  the  figure  of  $167,330?  those  5  years.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  mak- 

01  $50,000  which  the  Senator  earned.  Mr.  DODD.  That  is  all  of  th«n.  That  Ing  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  sir.  is  all  of  them.  Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  imderstand  that  was 
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In  aooordanee  with  the  canyback  provl- 
bIods  of  tax  laws. 

BCr.  JACKSON.  I  thought  that  the 
Senator  would  want  the  record  made 
clear  In  that  regard  because  the  return 
Indicates  that  the  fee  had  been  appor- 
tioned over  a  S-year  period.  That  was 
all. 

ICr.  ZX>DD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
accurate.  I  think  It  was  for  compliance 
with  tax  laws  that  it  was  done  In  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  j^eld? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ndt)raska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  lltUe  bit  ago,  the 
Senator  did  get  unanimous  consent  to 
hare  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of 
what  Is  on  that  bulletin  board. 

Bfc.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRX7SKA.  The  first  Item  there  Is 
the  one  for  'nmretanbursed  costs  of  office, 
$101.353"— under  the  heading  "Dood's 
Political  Expenses  Exceeded  His  Con- 
tributions." 

In  the  memorandum  of  May  17,  1967, 
which  Senator  Dodd  circulated  to  his 
colleagues,  there  is  a  breakdown  on  pages 
10  and  11  of  that  1101,000  figure  of  un- 
reimbursed costs  of  ofllce. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  that  break- 
down right  after  the  chart  appears  in  the 
OoNGKXsszoirAL  RxcoRo.  SO  that  there  will 
be,  for  purpose  of  convenience,  reference 
to  it  at  that  pctot? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  abready 
In  the  RccoRs.  If  the  Senator  wants  it 
In  again.  I  am  willing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  be  convenient 
to  have  It  there. 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  welL 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator,  so  the  Record 
win  clearly  reflect  the  facts  wltii  refer- 
ence to  the  $50,000  fee  he  received,  did 
he  sue  Hoffa  or  the  other  side? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Was  that 
Hoffa? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  the  International 
Brotherhood. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Which? 

Mr.  DODD.  Tlie  Teamsters  Union.  I 
have  forgotten  the  technical  name,  hi  the 
exact  form,  but  that  Is  what  It  was.  I  rep- 
resented the  local  Teamster  Union.  I 
tried  a  suit  against  the  International. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand correctly,  Senator,  you  represented 
the  local  union  which  brought  suit 
against  the  International  Union,  which 
was  suing  Hoffa,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Tionlslana.  So,  having 
sued  Mr.  Hoffa,  the  case  was  decided  sev- 
eral years  later,  after  the  Senator  had 
become  a  UJ3.  Senator? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  that  after  we  had  been  In  the 
plaintiff's  case,  we  reached  an  agreement 
for  a  settlement.  That  is  what  was  done. 
It  was  dragged  around  quite  a  while.  It 
was  in  the  time  the  board  of  monitors 
was  set  up. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 


ator state  what  was  the  final  settlement 
of  the  case? 

Mr.  DODD.  At  tfaBt  time  a  board  of 
monitors  was  estatdlshed  to  oversee  the 
affairs  of  the  unl(Hi.  In  effect,  I  recall 
now,  that  was  substantially  what  the  re- 
sult was. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Who  received 
Judgment  in  this  case?  Did  the  local 
union  have  to  pay  the  IntematicHial 
union,  or  did  the  International  union 
have  to  pay  the  local  union? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  whether 
payments  were  made  to  the  local  imion, 
or  whether  a  court  order  to  pay  was 
entered  in  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  are  we  to 
understand  there  was  a  court  order  for 
Hoffa's  union  to  pay  the  Senator's  law 
firm  a  fee  in  a  case  it  had  filed,  with  some 
success,  against  the  tntemational  union? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  1b  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  while  It 
was  Hoffa's  union  that  paid  the  Senator 
a  fee,  it  was  because  the  Senator  had 
filed  a  suit  against  Hoffa's  \inion,  and 
with  considerable  success? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  expect  we  came  out 
well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  court  fixed 
the  fee? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  The  court  fixed  the 
fee.  Judge  Letts  presided  at  that  trial 
and  he  established  the  fee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  that  the 
order  about  which  I  read  in  the  press? 
Pearson  said  that  Hoffa  had  paid  E>odd 
$50,000  and  Dodd  got  it  all  himself  and 
would  not  even  si^t  it  with  his  law 
partners? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  that  this  morning. 
The  Senator  did  not  hear  it.  [Laughter.  1 
I  was  greatly  distressed  about  that.  I  said 
it  went  clear  across  this  land.  It  went 
clear  across  the  water. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  that  the  Record  show  that 
there  was  laughter  when  the  Senator 
said  "The  Senator  did  not  hear  me"? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  what 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  the 
Record  show  that?  The  Record  will 
now  show  that.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  hope  the  Senator  was  not 
offended.  I  was  not  laughing.  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  any  friends. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  line  with  the  In- 
formation sought  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mains  a  few  minutes  ago, 
when  he  questioned  the  Senator  about 
the  testimonial  dinners,  which  were 
testimonial  and  which  were  dinners,  ac- 
cording to  the  chart,  a  copy  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  desks  of  all  of  us  this 
morning  by  the  committee,  it  shows  that 
a  dinner  in  1961  grossed  $64,245;  a  recep- 
tion in  1963  grossed  $13,770;  another  in 
1963,  the  Fairfield  reception  and  Bridge- 
port dinner,  grossed  $15,705;  another  in 
1963,  the  Hartford  breakfast  and  Wood- 
bridge  luncheon,  grossed  $31,040;  a  din- 
ner in  1965  grossed  |rr9,223. 

I  believe  those  are  the  only  dinners  or 
testimonial  dinners  involved. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  belleVe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
contention  that  none  of  these  were  polit- 


ical, for  the  purpose  of  raising  campaign 
fluids? 

Mr.  DODD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  they  were  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  Senator  for  personal  use  or 
for  any  purposes  for  which  he  might 
choose  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator's  con- 
tention Is  that  whatever  these  dinners 
and  receptions  produced  in  effect  became 
the  Senator's  to  do  with  what  he  pleased, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  was  for  politi- 
cal purposes  or  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator 
then  give  an  answer  as  to  why  the  pur- 
poses recited  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
vitations to  these  dinners  designated 
them  as  political,  to  raise  campaign 
funds? 

Mi.  DODD.  I  tried  to  answer  that  this 
morning.  I  never  saw  those  letters.  One 
of  them,  written  by  Mr.  McNamara,  was 
the  only  such  letter  he  wrote.  I  believe 
he  so  testified.  He  wrote  it  to  some  per- 
sonal friends.  I  never  saw  that  letter  or 
any  other  letter.  I  was  not  in  that  posi- 
tion with  resi>ect  to  the  people  who  or- 
ganized them  and  were  nmning  these 
diimers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  question: 
Were  not  some  of  your  staff  directly 
identified  with  each  of  these  fundrals- 
Ing  occasions  and  participating  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  them? 

Mr.  DODD.  At  a  later  date,  they  were; 
but  at  the  time  those  letters  were  writ- 
ten, they  were  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  only  letter 
that  you  did  not  see,  to  which  you  make 
reference  now,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
McNamara? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  there  were  two 
from  Mr.  McNamara  that  I  did  not  see, 
and  there  were  two,  or  perhaps  one,  from 
Mr.  Barbierl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  had  you  seen  the  letters  and 
observed  that  they  were  making  solici- 
tations and  extending  invitations  on  the 
basis  of  political  fundralslng,  you  would 
have  objected  to  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  would  have.  I  cer- 
taiiUy  would  have — in  every  instance— 
because  I  was  not  trying  to  raise  politi- 
cal funds  in  1961,  and  certainly  not  in 
1965  or  1963,  at  any  of  those  affairs. 
Had  I  seen  them,  I  would  have  said, 
"That  is  wrong."  But  I  never  saw  them, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  men  who 
wrote  them  so  testified.  But  I  never  saw 
them  and  did  not  know  about  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  listened  with  mterest  to 
the  questions  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  page  1045  of  part  n  of  the  hear- 
ings, relative  to  the  employment,  which 
Is  recorded  at  that  particular  point.  As 
I  understand,  the  Senator  said  that  this 
employment  was  In  1957. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  was  when  the  case 
was  tried. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  long  did  the  trial 
extend?  Over  what  i}erlod? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  about  a  month,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Was  that  the  Teamster 
case? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  I  carmot  under- 
stand is  how  the  Senator  Is  able  to  allo- 
cate the  Income  over  a  period  of  3 
years — actually,  it  is  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  according  to  what  he  shows  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
Is,  first,  that  the  matter  continued.  There 
were  numerous  investigations  going  on, 
back  and  forth.  The  case  was  finally  re- 
solved when  we  got  paid  in  1961. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Was  it  1961  when  the 
case  was  billed?  Was  that  the  actual 
termination? 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  I  think  it  was  biUed  in 
early  1961.  although  I  do  not  have  that 
data  right  at  my  disposal.  But  I  think 
my  recollection  is  correct  that  I  was 
not  paid  because  the  matter  was  hang- 
ing on  and  there  were  several  matters 
in  connection  with  it.  It  seems  to  me. 
as  I  recall,  that  there  was  an  appeal 
matter  concerning  the  case.  But  any- 
way, under  the  tax  law  at  that  time,  as 
I  understand,  one  could  spread  the  fee 
from  the  date  it  was  paid  until  the  date 
the  matter  commenced  or  was  under- 
taken, whether  or  not  it  continued  dur- 
ing the  Interim  period.  I  believe  that  was 
the  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  reason  I  ask  these 
questions  of  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
that  secUon  1301,  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  provides  criteria  by  which  compen- 
sation for  employment  can  be  spread 
back;  and  I  imderstood  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  work  was  accomplished  in 
1957,  but  this  secUon  provides  that  the 
work  has  to  have  covered  a  period  of  36 
months  or  more.  I  am  referring  to  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c) — subsection 
(c)  dealing  with  partners — which  set  up 
the  criteria  for  such  employment  period. 

What  I  could  not  understand,  from  the 
Senator's  remarks — and  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  confusion  here  in  the  Chamber — 
was  how  he  could  spread  the  compen- 
sation for  such  employment  back  to  1957 
from  1961,  or  from  1957  forward  to  1961. 
if  the  work  was  all  accomplished  in 
1957. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  case  was  tried  that 
year.  There  were  several  complications 
ensuing  during  an  extensive  period 
thereafter.  But  in  any  event,  I  can  best 
answer  the  Senator  by  saying  that  was 
the  way  I  was  Informed  the  law  applied 
In  that  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Actually,  the  Senator's 
employment  was  not  completely  termi- 
nated In  1957,  then? 

Mr.  DODD.  As  far  as  I  wac  concerned. 
it  was.  The  firm  was  still  involved  to 
some  extent.  I  was  not  Involved  person- 
ally. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  note  that  beginning 
on  page  1105  of  the  hearings,  there  is  a 
digest  of  the  election  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut. It  says  that: 


Th«  paymenta,  e:q>endl'turM,  proiiila«6  and 
UabUlUee  wblcb  any  candidate  for  — "^Vm- 
of  the  United  Stetea  may  make  or  meat, 
directly  or  Indirectly.  In  aid  of  hla  nomina- 
tion or  election,  or  both,  shall  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  salary  of  aald  office  for  ooe 
year. 

That  would  be,  at  the  most.  $10,000? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  note  that  on  the 
chart  the  Senator  has  on  display  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  it  shows  that  the  out- 
of-pocket  deficit  for  Dodd's  political  ex- 
penses exceeded  contributions  by  more 
than  $55,000.  So  that  is  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  unless  you  remember 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  committees  in- 
volved in  these  campaigns.  I  think  the 
Senator  wiU  find  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  talking  about 
the  State  law,  not  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  that.  But  I 
think  that  Ls  the  answer.  The  commit- 
tees were  active,  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  METCALP.  That  the  Senator  had 
no  knowledge  and  no  opportunity  to  find 
out  how  much  the  committees  were 
spending? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  not  exacUy.  I  do  not 
recall,  certainly,  at  this  hour,  what  the 
costs  were  in  that  year.  But  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  this  hicome 
tax  return  reproduced  at  pages  1045, 
1046.  and  1047,  it  shows  the  $50,000  fee, 
and  it  shows  the  tax  on  that  computed  as, 
I  beUeve,  $24,000. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  paid  half  of  that  fee  to  m^nbers  of  his 
firm. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  the  Senator  misunder- 
stood me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  did 
not  take  advantage  of  that,  in  this  tax 
return,  evidently.  The  tax  is  spread  over 
5  years,  on  $50,000. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  fee  was  larger  than  $50,- 
000.  I  may  not  have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  was  the 
Senator's  share  of  the  fee? 

B«r.  DODD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  point  that  these  testimonial  dinners 
were  all  personal  testimonials,  and  not 
political. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  page  993  of  the 
hearings,  about  10  lines  up  from  the  bot- 
tom. Is  the  note  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  was  paid  $7,500  for 
providing  the  Vice  President  as  the 
speaker.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  this 
represents  some  political  coimection? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  is  always  helpful, 
at  a  dinner,  in  order  to  attract  people,  to 
get  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  think  if  the 


Vice  Presldoit  was  coming  up  to  help  his 
friend.  Tom  Dodd.  with  no  pcdltteal  eon- 
notatioDs.  that  the  Danocratle  Natioaal 
Ccaamittee,  v^iose  chairman  lives  in  Tok 
Dodd's  State,  would  not  exact  $7,500  for 
the  privilege. 

Mr.  DODD.  He  did  not  exact  it.  The 
committee  voliinteered  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  next  question  Is, 
was  the  Vice  President's  speech  that 
night  poUtical? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  am  sure  it  was.  I  do  not 
have  it  before  me,  of  course,  but  as  I  re- 
member, it  was  typical  of  him;  it  was  an 
engaging,  hiunorous  personal  speech, 
much  of  it  about  me.  He  said  some  other 
things  in  his  prepared  text,  about  mass 
transportation,  as  the  Senator  will  note 
from  the  newspaper  clipping  on  page 
992. 

Actually,  as  I  recall  It,  he  departed 
from  or  did  not  follow  closely  his  text 
which  was  released  to  the  press. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
reference  to  the  Senator  might  possibly 
have  been  in  the  introduction,  the  kind 
of  thing  a  guest  would  say  under  the 
circumstances,  and  that  his  prepared 
text  had  to  do  with  programs  of  the 
Senator's  party  and  the  Vice  President's 
party,  such  as  mass  transportation  and 
the  Great  Society. 

Quoting  from  the  article  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  March  8,  1965.  as  repro- 
duced at  page  992  of  the  heuings: 

He  said  the  Great  Society  ia  a  "recognlUon 
that  a  second  car,  power  mowen  and  dry 
martinis  are  not  enough. 

It  Is  the  recognition  that  we  stand  for 
something  not  seen  before  in  the  world — we 
stand  for  the  dignity  for.  and  fulfillment  of. 
Individual  man  and  woman. 

That  soimds  to  me  like  a  very  good 
Great  Society  political  speech. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  can  interpret 
It  any  way  he  wants.  The  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  whichever  party 
he  belongs,  if  he  goes  to  make  an  ad- 
dress, he  takes  up  in  that  address  some- 
thing that  he  feels  is  important  and  of 
Interest  to  the  audience.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  interesting  to  people  in  the 
southern  New  England  States  than  the 
mass  trarvsportation  problem.  We  have 
great  problems  concerning  mass  trans- 
portation, as  other  Senators  from  that 
area  know. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  why  the  Vice  President  was 
Invited.  I  am  in  politics  and  public  life. 
If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  would  probably 
have  suggested  the  president  of  some 
university.  It  seems  perfectly  normal  to 
me  that  I  or  the  committee  would  like 
to  have  a  prominent  person  from  public 
life.  And  I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  Senator  from  Utah  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  a  good 
friend  who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  is  having  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  help  him  pay  his  debts. 
For  some  reason,  I  said  the  Democratic 
National  Conunlttee  exacted  $7,500.  For 
some  reason,  out  of  that  money  that  he 
needs  so  badly  to  pay  his  debts,  $7,500 
was  paid  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  that  was  the 
price  you  had  to  pay  to  get  the  Vice 
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PresldentttMie.  And  ttwt,  to  me.  stamps 
tbls  meettnff  Yar  largely  m  poUtlcaL 

ICr.  OODp,  I  hope  I  can  oonvtoee  Um 
Senator  that  he  has  an  enoneoos  Bta- 
presskm.  I  was  not  running  for  ofltee  that 
year,  and  It  was  exactly  what  I  have 
described  It  to  be  and  what  other  people 
who  attended  the  meethig  ixx^  It  to 
mean. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOIX>.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERCrsr.  I  think  It  Is  quite  an  Im- 
portant question  as  to  what  was  tn  the 
minds  of  oontrlbators  on  the  basis  of  the 
letters  sent  to  them  and  the  r^resenta- 
tions  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
these  fundralsinK  affairs. 

I  think  It  Is  also  very  important  to  de- 
termine what  was  In  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  In  Inviting  the 
tiien  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  what  represmtatlons  were  made  to 
hiTw  In  order  to  Induce  him  to  come  to 
C(Hmeettcat  to  be  tlie  iHlnclpal  speaker. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  an  article  which  was  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  28,  1967,  a 
letter  frtan  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  under  date  of  August 
5.  1963. 

It  reads: 

DxA»  Ltndon:  Flnt  of  all  allow  me  to 
tbank  jaa  again  for  your  generoiis  offer  to 
ootne  to  Connectlcnt  to  aaalBt  me  In  my 
forthctaniiig  campaign.  Since  receiving  defi- 
nite word  iroax  your  ofBoe  tbat  you  will  be 
avaUable  on  October  as  for  the  vitire  day. 
I  bavs  adueduled  a  variety  of  activities  that 
Will  cover  tbe  principal  centers  of  the  State. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  bow  enthu- 
siastic everyone  la  about  your  visit  and  bow 
much  It  will  aaslst  us  In  getUng  my  cam- 
paign drive  uxtder  way. 

Our  scbedule  of  aetlvlttes  for  October  28 
la  as  foUowa:  9  ajn.,  breakfast  In  Hartford. 
Noon-Iuneheon  In  New  Haven.  4  or  6  pjn. — 
dedication  of  the  new  Municipal  Stadium  in 
Bridgeport.  7  pjn.  dinner  In  Bridgeport. 

Tour  visit  will  come  a  week  before  the 
municipal  titootlons  in  most  of  the  large  d- 
tlss  of  Oonneeticut.  There  are  soms  botty 
ooixtested  elections  and  while,  of  course,  no 
one  expects  you  to  become  involved  In  any 
of  them,  your  presence  in  the  State  at  that 
time  Will  be  a  great  boost  to  the  Democratic 
ca\ue. 

Bverywheie  I  go  to  make  arrangements  for 
your  visit,  people  express  the  hope  that  your 
gracious  wUb,  Lady  Bird,  will  be  with  you 
when  you  come  to  Connecticut.  We  are 
counting  on  her,  too,  and  are  planning  some 
entertainment  for  her. 

Tour  visit  means  more  to  me  than  I  can 
say.  Iiyndon.  and  I  shaU  never  forget  it. 
Sinoerely  your*. 

Thokas  J.  DODD. 

In  looking  to  see  what  comments  were 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
during  ttie  course  of  the  fundralslng  af- 
tain,  I  find  the  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  page  921,  part  n. 
from  an  article  published  In  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  of  October  27,  1963 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  muist  insist  on  the  regular  order.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  make  a  q?eech,  he 
can  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  one  paragraph.  If 
I  may  finish.  I  think  It  Is  germane. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPTCER,  The 
Senator  fram  Coimectlcut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  article  is  frcxn  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  October  27,  1963. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
r^nHar  order  has  been.called  for. 

The  Senator  from  Cbnnectlcut  has  the 
floor  and  can  yield  only  for  a  question 
excQ>t  by  unanimous  aonsent. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object.  I  ob- 
jected before,  and  I  object  now. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
It  In  the  form  of  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  been  very  gen- 
erous. If  you  are  going  to  play  that  kind 
of  pool,  two  of  us  can  play,  and  you  win 
make  no  speeches  on  anybody  else's  time. 
It  wUl  be  on  a  question  and  answer  basis 
or  It  will  not  happen,  because  there  will 
be  objection. 

We  have  been  very  generous  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  Insist  on  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well;  you  will 
have  it  that  way.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  lias  been  called  for.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  Will  yield.  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  to  refuse  to  answer  a 
question. 

I  get  caught  in  the  crossfire  all  the 
time  here,  and  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  If 
you  ask  me  a  question,  I  shall  try  to 
answer  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  simply  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
whether  this  account  contained  in  an 
article  published  by  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant on  October  27,  1963,  following  the 
political  events  that  were  discussed  is 
correct. 

The  statement  reads: 

Throughout  the  trip.  Sen.  Dodd  expressed 
hla  "gratitude"  to  Vlca  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  for  coming  to  the  State  to  help  him 
build  up  a  campaign  w&rcheet  for  1964. 

"It  la  difficult  to  adequately  thank  you 
for  doing  so."  Sen.  Dodd  said. 

Is  that  a  true  account? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  That  is  not  true.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  who  was  along 
that  day  would  say  anything  different. 

This  is  one  reporter's  version,  obvi- 
ously. It  certainly  was  not  mine,  and  I 
never  heard  anybody  else  say  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
these  articles  come  to  your  attention? 
You  say  you  did  not  know  it  before  and 
that  you  did  not  see  It.  Did  these  come  to 
your  attention  immediately? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  afure  I  saw  It  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Was  it  after  that 
that  you  made  this  disbursement  of 
funds  In  the  way  in  which  you  have? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  after  these 
articles  and  the  letters;  you  knew  about 
the  letters  later,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  all  of  this  po- 
litical atmosphere  about  the  letters  going 


out  for  Invitation,  and  the  Vice  President 
being  Invited  for  political  purposes,  you 
knew  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  knew  the  Vice  President 
was  going  to  be  there. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  You  did  not  know 
It  was  going  to  be  for  political  purposes? 
Mr.  DODD.  No.  It  was  not  for  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Okay. 
Mr.  DODD.  Everything  of  this  charac- 
ter has  a  political  tone.  How  can  It  have 
anything  else?  I  happen  to  be  in  poli- 
tics. And  to  that  extent,  it  has  a  political 
tone  and  connotation.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  central  character  of  it.  It 
may  appear  differently  to  others.  But  I 
tell  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  was 
not  in  my  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  organized  the  affairs,  or  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  attended. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  to  the  Chair? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
ment on  it  precisely,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  difference  between  the  charges  made 
on  line  8  of  the  resolution,  on  the  first 
page,  and  on  line  11.  They  are  so  differ- 
ent in  character  and  quality — one  charg- 
ing what  amounts  to  criminal  acts  and 
the  other  not  being  so  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  should 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  these  questions  on  their  merits. 
Therefore,  I  address  this  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  the  Chair.  Would  it  be 
proper  for  me  to  ask  for  a  division  on 
this  question,  so  that  the  Senate  might 
then  vote  separately  on  the  charges,  the 
charge  entitled  charge  (A)  and  the 
charge  entitled  charge  (B)  ? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
Chair  will  state  that  under  rule  18.  if  a 
question  in  debate  contains  several  prop- 
ositions, any  Senator  may  have  the 
same  divided. 

While  it  is  not  In  order  to  divide  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  bills  into  sev- 
eral parts,  the  Senate,  in  1942  set  the 
precedent  to  permit  a  division  of  the 
question  on  the  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
which  contained  two  separate  provisions. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  add,  however, 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  more  ap- 
propriate way  to  divide  the  two  separate 
questions  of  this  resolution  would  be  to 
make  a  motion  to  strike  out  A  or  B.  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  resolution  is  drafted. 
The  precedent  cited  by  the  Chair  was 
a  resolution  which  contained  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  provisos. 

If  a  Senator  should  demand  a  division 
of  the  pending  resolution,  the  first  ques- 
tion could  come  on  the  adoption  of  lines 
1  through  10  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "campaign"  on  page  1,  and  lines 
3  through  6.  Inclusive,  on  page  2.  The 
second  question,  if  the  first  should  be 
defeated,  would  be  on  lines  1  through  7 
on  page  1  and  lines  11  beginning  on  page 
1  down  through  and  Including  Une  6  on 
page  2.  If  the  first  question  should  be 
adopted,  the  second  question  would  be 
on  lines  11  on  page  1  down  through  and 
including  line  2  on  page  2. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which 
I  thought  would  be  his  ruling.  Because 
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I  believe  It  is  in  tiie  interest  of  the  enUre 
Senate,  and  certainly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut — ^in  fact, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public — to  have 
these  two  questions  considered  sepa- 
rately by  the  Senate,  In  separate  votes, 
I  now  ask  for  a  division  of  the  question 
In  the  method  suggested  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  the 
Senator  sdeld  for  that  purpose,  and  does 
that  require  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yielded  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  B4r.  President,  If  there 
is  any  objection,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  Is  ready  to 
await  a  later  hour.  But  it  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  we  are 
still  talking  about  both  of  these  mat- 
ters and  they  are  so  separate  in  their 
quality  and  In  their  character  and  in 
their  treatment  In  the  debate,  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  stage  in  the 
debate  to  ask  for  the  division. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Will  the  Senator  yleldjor  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate objecting  to  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, or  resisting  it  at  all,  in  due 
course.  May  I  say  further  that  I  am  only 
trying  to  protect  the  procedural  rights 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  not 
agreeing  to  anything  we  had  not  thought 
about  before  we  agi^eed  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  cooperate  in  every  way.  I 
believe  I  have  shown  that  already. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withhold  my 
request  for  the  division,  now  that  the 
division  has  been  declared  appropriate, 
until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have  had 
the  time  to  consider  it. 

If  it  makes  any  difference  to  anyone, 
I  would  be  willing  to  reverse  the  order 
of  the  submission  of  the  two  questions 
from  the  order  suggested  by  the  very 
accurate  ruling,  as  I  understand  It,  of 
the  Presiding  Officer.  I  believe  it  would 
be  quite  appropriate  to  reverse  that 
order,  if  anyone  desires  it  to  be  reversed, 
and  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that 

Mr.  JifANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  this  time  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withheld. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wish  to  express 
oiu-  appreciaUon  for  the  action  Just 
taken,  because  it  does  not  preclude  the 
nght  to  offer  that  request  later;  but  it 
does  give  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  speech  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
withdraw  the  request. 
.J  ^^B^i  add  that  I  did  not  bring  up 
this  question  until  I  had  advised  the 


majority  leader  that  I  proposed  to  do  so. 
I  did  not  want  it  to  be  a  surprise  to  the 
leaderslilp. 

I  believe  I  have  shown  by  everything 
that  has  happened  up  to  now  in  this 
case,  not  just  during  the  debate  but  also 
heretofore,  that  I  want  to  observe  a  com- 
plete fairness,  without  a  showing  of  com- 
mitment of  any  kind,  and  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  anybody  in  this  matter.  I  want 
to  hold  an  open  mind. 

I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  for  every 
minute  of  the  debate,  except  for  a  few 
minutes  when  I  was  called  to  the  phone 
a  short  time  ago,  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pxacv]  was  addressing  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  expect  to  remain  In  the  Chamber, 
because  I  believe  this  is  a  highly  im- 
portant matter  to  the  Senate,  and  of 
course  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  believe  that  since  I  can  be  here.  I 
should  be  here.  I  leave  it  to  every  other 
Senator  to  decide  what  the  priority  of 
his  own  duties  may  be. 

I  withhold  my  request  for  a  division  at 
this  time,  Mr.  President,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  Presiding  Officer's  ruling. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senators  desire 
to  make  speeches  for  the  case  in  chief 
against  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  I  will  defer  my 
speech  until  after  they  have  made  theirs. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  mine  will  be  the 
closing  speech  for  the  case  in  chief  aa 
the  defense.  I  believe  that  the  defense 
is  entitled  to  hear  the  entire  case  for  the 
prosecution  before  it  is  required  to  make 
its  closing  presentation  in  chief  for  the 
defense.  If  other  Senators  desire  to  add 
to  what  is  a  prima  facie  case  against 
Senator  Dodd,  I  would  certainly  want 
to  yield  to  them  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
have  perhaps  made  that  case,  and  If  they 
are  satisfled  that  they  have  made  it,  I 
will  proceed.  But  if  they  believe  that 
some  additional  statements  should  be 
made  in  support  of  the  case  against  Tom 
Dodd.  I  would  hope  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  make  them,  and  I  will  make  mine 
after  I  have  heard  the  entire  case  for 
the  prosecution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  shall  yield  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  may 
make  his  statement. 

I  wish  to  explain  to  Senators,  and  even 
to  the  people  in  the  gallery — and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read 
yesterday's  Ricord — what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  insisted  that  the  Record  reflect 
that  there  was  laughter  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  referred  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
one  of  the  particular  items  involved  in 
this  case  was  adequately  discussed,  and 
therefore  I  was  unaware  that  it  had  been 
fully  covered. 

The  printed  Rxcorb  will  show  tomor- 
row, of  course,  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StenkisI  made  reference 


to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  it  will  also  show  that  there  was 
laughter.  The  reas<Hi  why  the  Rxcobd 
should  so  reflect  is  that  I  had  been  pre- 
paring my  speech.  I  could  make  the 
speech  from  notes.  I  could  do  it  off  the 
cuff.  It  would  not  be  fair  and  just  to  the 
Rkcord,  because  the  Record  would  not 
read  the  same  as  if  the  speech  were  pre- 
sented. I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
dictate  the  speech  prior  to  that  time. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me.  It 
is  not  that  I  do  not  desire  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Senator,  but  because  I 
must  check  my  own  speech  and  continue 
to  dictate  it  before  I  make  it.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  forgive  me  if  I  should 
temporarily  leave  the  floor  to  prepare 
and  edit  the  speech  I  propose  to  make 
immediately  after  the  Senator  has  con- 
cluded. I  am  doing  this  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  Senate. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  evidence  agsdnst 
ToM  Dodd,  and  I  will  be  informed  of  the 
argument  made  against  Tom  Dodd.  But 
if  I  am  to  do  justice  to  the  speech  which 
I  hope  to  make  thereafter,  I  believe  I  will 
need  a  little  more  time.  I  am  not  asking 
lor  It.  I  am  simply  asking  forgiveness  if 
I  must  leave  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  generosity  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  whenever  a  Senator  wishes, 
he  can  get  the  floor,  that  there  Is  no 
limitation  of  any  type  on  any  Senator 
in  any  way. 

So  far  as  the  charges  are  concerned,  I 
believe  tliat  those  speaking  for  the  com- 
mittee have  already  covered  the  fleld, 
and  that  pert  of  the  proceeding  has  cer- 
tainly passed.  But  as  to  the  order  of 
speaking,  I  do  not  agree.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  wish  to 
cut  off  any  Member,  but  it  is  up  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  speak  If  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  woiild 
by  my  preference — ^I  would  much  pre- 
fer— that  those  who  wish  to  make  a  ease, 
as  I  believe  the  committee  had  a  burden 
to  do,  should  proceed  to  do  so.  and  when 
they  have  concluded,  I  would  hope  to 
address  myself  to  this  matter. 

I  simply  would  like  to  make  It  clear 
because  the  Senator  had  suggested  that 
he  wished  I  had  been  here  to  hear  some- 
thing that  he  said  previously.  I  heard 
about  it.  I  shaU  read  it  hi  the  Record 
and  respond  to  it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  mentioned  the 
Senator's  name  and  then  realized  that 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
not  here.  Therefore  I  said,  as  I  would 
have  said  with  regard  to  any  Senator 
whose  name  1  was  going  to  mention.  I 
wished  that  the  Senator  had  been  here, 
as  I  have  said  with  respect  to  others 
so  many  times.  That  was  the  extent  of 
my  remark.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
occasioned  any  laughter  in  the  speech. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  was  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  the  Senator  to 
mention  it.  I  was  not  here.  I  have  been 
standing  here  and  complaining  about 
other  Senators  not  being  here.  Prom  the 
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point  t>f  irlew  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, wben  Ton  Dodd  made  that  mag- 
nanimous and  moving  speech  as  the  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  defense  it  was  prop- 
er not  only  for  me  but  also  for  those 
who  believe  h<m  Innocent  and  others  to 
hear  him  defend  himself.  I  am  a  lawyer 
by  trade  and  It  would  have  been  criminal 
for  me  to  leave  him  standing  there  and 
not  tell  Senators  I  believe  they  should 
be  here  to  bear  him.  Reading  the  Rbcord 
does  not  heJp  one  to  decide.  If  a  man 
Is  innocent,  one  has  to  hear  the  speech 
itself. 

I  had  preferred  not  to  proceed  this 
afternoon.  I  bave  consulted  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  wanted  to  explain  why 
I  felt  It  might  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  while  the  Senator  was  proceeding. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Etoes  the 
Senator  from  T.fmiBta¥«».  wish  to  retain 
the  floor? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  v«T  brief  in  my  remarks  at  this  time, 
although  I  expect  to  speak  later  on  the 
<Iuestlon  before  the  Senate. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  now,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana speaks.  Is  to  see  If  I  can  summarize 
the  total  amount  of  money  collected;  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  used  for  strictly 
poMtiowl  purpoees,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  conmiittee  believed  was 
used  for  personal  purposes  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
am  not  now  attempting  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  whether  there  was  a  right  to  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  any  purpose  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  use  them. 

Mr.  OOTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  silence  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
directing  my  attention  to  the  reasons  for 
the  etnnmlttee's  decision  and  particularly 
its  decision  as  to  which  part  of  these 
functe  were  used  personally  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ate desires  to  make  a  fair  Judgment,  not 
only  on  the  issues  involved  In  our  recom- 
mendations, but  always  in  Justice  to  the 
Senator  from  Oormeetleut. 

Therefore,  what  I  say  shall  be  limited. 
If  I  can  do  so.  to  those  facts  which  were 
actually  agreed  upon  by  stipulation.  I 
shall  differentiate  to  the  Senate  those 
facts  which  are  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

First,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow 
me.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  6ix>ke3i  on  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  greater  skill  than  I  can. 
However,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow 
me  as  I  cite  the  agreed  facts  from  the 
report  and  from  the  stipulations. 

First,  on  page  25,  paragraph  F  reads 
as  follows — and  this  paragraiA  is  based 
on  the  stipalati<xi: 

From,  tbe  piroceeda  of  the  teren  fund- 
ralalng  «ventB  from  1061  throvgh  196A,  and 
tba  contrlbuilona  to  tb«  1B64  pcdlttcal  cam- 
paign. Etonator  Dodd  or  his  representattvee 
rec«lTed  funds  totaling  at  least  $460,273. 


I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  questioned 
that  this  figure  Is  dertved  from  the  stipu- 
lation. 

Then,  if  Senators  will  turn  to  section 
2  of  the  hearings,  on  page  950,  there 
appears  a  summary  of  the  report  filed 
by  Mr.  Moriarty,  the  treasiu-er  of  Sen- 
ator DoDD's  1964  campaign. 

This  is  the  only  political  campaign  In 
which  he  engaged  in  the  period  from 
1961  to  1964  and  it  acknowledges  that 
when  the  report  was  filed  a  deficit 
existed  of  $6,661.77,  and  the  total  ex- 
PCTiditures  including  the  deficit  were 
$174,159.44.  A  rough  calculation,  de- 
ducting that  sum  which  was  reported 
as  expenditures  In  the  only  campaign  in 
which  he  engaged,  from  the  $450,273, 
which  was  the  total  proceeds  of  the 
seven  testimonials  or  fundralslng  din- 
ners and  the  funds  collected  for  the  1964 
political  campaign,  there  would  be  left 
for  the  personal  use  of  Senator  Dodd 
or  to  pay  off  campaign  expenditures, 
roughly  something  like  $276,000. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  first  stipu- 
lation in  part  2  of  the  hearings,  at  page 
853,  it  is  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  1959 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  indebtedness 
was  about  $150,000.  It  is  also  stipulated 
between  1956  and  1959  Senator  Dodd 
had  borrowed  a  total  of  $211,000  includ- 
ing the  $150,000.  I  mention  this  stipu- 
lation at  this  time  because  Senator  Dodd 
has  said  it  was  to  retire  a  part  of  this 
past  Indebtedness,  or  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  payments  he  had  made  on  the 
Indebtedness  from  his  own  funds  that 
the  funds  derived  from  the  testimonials 
were  used. 

The  committee  found  that  $116,000  of 
the  rough  balance  I  have  Just  mentioned 
of  $276,000  above  the  cost  of  the  1964 
campaign  had  gone  to  his  personal  use. 
I  win  point  out  a  part  of  this  sum  of 
$116,000  was  based  vfmn  the  stipulations. 
Senators  can  note  down  the  figures  be- 
cause they  appear  In  the  Record.  The 
full  compilation  can  be  found  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rzcord  of  Jime  13  at  page 
15683  and  which  Is  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence and  stipulations.  I  call  attention 
first,  to  the  simounts  which  were  not  only 
stipulated  as  to  amount,  but  also  sis  to 
use.  There  Is  a  difference  between 
"amount"  and  "use."  First  you  will  find 
the  totals,  which  go  directly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  income  taxes — a  total  of 
$28,588.31.  Senators  will  find  In  the  stip- 
ulations on  pages  862  and  663  that  it  is 
agreed  that  this  total  of  $28,588.31— was 
in  repajntnent  of  loans,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  used  to  pay  his  personal  in- 
come texes — Is  correct  not  only   as  to 

amount  but  as  to  personal  use. 

So,  prima  facie,  that  sum  of  money 
went  to  the  personal  use  of  the  Senator 

from  Connecticut. 
On  page  862,  in  paragraph  72  of  the 

stipulation,  Senators  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing agreement: 

In  June  and  July  1965.  $9,479.40  was  paid 
from  the  Federation  account  for  certain  Im- 
provements to  Senator  Dood'8  home  In  North 
Btonington.  Connecticut;  In  April  and  May 
1906.  $4,000  was  transferred  by  Senator  Dodd 
to  his  son  Jeremy. 

Again  I  point  out  that  this  stipulation 
not  only  admits  the  truth  of  the  amoimts 
but  also  as  to  their  use.  Thus,  the  com- 


mittee found  those  two  Items  as  going  to 
his  personal  use. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  trying  to  give  the 
basis  for  the  committee's  Judgment.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  In  the 
record  to  indicate  whether  funds  other 
than  testimonial  or  campaign  funds  were 
deposited  in  the  so-called  federation 
account? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  two  speeches 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  .  he  has  pointed  out  that  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  $116,000  was 
deposited  in  accoimts  which  were  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not 
have  those  exact  figures.  I  want  to  direct 
myself  chiefly,  if  I  can,  to  the  expendi- 
tures which  the  committee  found  used 
for  personal  purix>ses,  and  to  give  cm- 
reasons  for  our  finding.  I  should  like  to 
continue  on  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will   answer  the 

question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

later.  We  will  give  him  those  facts  later. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  MlsslssippL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  one  phase,  at  this  time,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  attention.  It  Is 
repetitious,  but  the  stipulations  agreed, 
both  as  to  amount  and  use,  on  the  above 
three  Items;  namely,  $28,558.31  for  in- 
come taxe^— $9,479.40  for  repairs  on  the 
home — and  $4,900,  transferred  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  son.  Total,  $42,967.71. 

There  Is  another  Item  of  $3,000  for  In- 
ternational Latex  which  I  believe  It  was 
agreed  was  considered  to  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  testimonial  fund. 

The  two  main  items  other  than  the 
three  which  I  have  mentioned— and  upon 
which  there  is  agreement  both  as  to 
amount  and  use,  the  committee  con- 
sidered to  be  for  personal  expenses,  are 
the  following,  and  I  will  now  discuss 
them. 

On  the  chart  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
had  In  his  hand  this  morning  describing 
the  disposition  of  funds.  Senators  will 
note  at  the  extreme  right,  at  the  bot- 
tom    

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  the  left. 
Mr.  COOPER.  On  the  left  of  the  page 
yes,  but  I  was  about  to  refer  to  the  lower 
right  line  on  the  first  diagram— there  is 
an  item  entitled.  *Tald  personal  ex- 
penses, $33,110."  The  committee  con- 
sidered that  this  item  was  for  personal 
use.  I  win  explain  our  reasoning. 

This  morning,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  ques- 
tioned this  item,  and  said  that  the  only 
proof  the  committee  had  for  finding  this 
sum  was  used  for  personal  expenditures, 
was  that  Mr.  O'Hare,  his  former  book- 
keeper, had  so  designated  It,  and  that 
he.  Senator  Dodd,  questioned  his  credi- 
bility—which of  course  he  has  a  right 
to  do.  Therefore.  I  point  out  a  distinc- 
tion between  this  Item  and  the  three 
items  I  have  mentioned  above. 

With  respect  to  the  $33,110,  it  Is  agreed 
that  It  is  the  proper  amovmt  that  was 
deposited  In  his  personal  account.  But 
there  is  disagreement  between  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Connecticut  and  the  commit- 
tee, as  to  whether  It  was  used  personally. 

The  reason  I  considered  at  least,  and 
made  my  Judgment,  and  In  agreement 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
that  it  was  for  personal  use,  was  that  this 
amount  had  finally  been  deposited  and 
had  come  to  rest  in  the  accoxmt  of  Sen- 
ator and  Mn.  Dodd  and  was  subject 
only  to  withdrawal  by  their  personal  sig- 
nature. Ite  was  deposited  in  the  Riggs 
National  Bank.  There  was  no  way  to 
secure  the  canceled  checks. 

We  were  not  able  to  secure  copies  of 
these  checks.  So  a  chief  element  of  evi- 
dence before  the  ccmmlttee  was  that  the 
$33,110  of  money  dertved  from  a  fund- 
raising  event,  had  finally  been  deposited 
In  the  account  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dodd. 
and  was  subject  only  to  their  check. 

Upon  that  proof  we  had  to  rest.  There 
was  no  proof  to  the  contrary  that  It  had 
been  spent  for  any  political  purposes  or 
of  any  other  character.  In  fact,  out  of 
the  gross  proceeds  derived  from  the  1961 
fundralslng  event  Senators  will  note  the 
sum  of  $23,000  was  discovered  to  have 
been  paid  on  a  political  debt.  Thus,  we 
reasoned,  if  any  of  the  amount  of  $33,110 
had  been  so  used,  proof  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

One  final  point.  The  other  large  item 
In  question  that  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  Is  the  sum  of  $26,652. 
That  is  the  sum  of  the  items,  in  addition 
to  the  ones  I  have  discussed,  out  of  the 
total  of  about  $116,000  found  by  the 
committee  to  have  been  directed  to  per- 
sonal uses,  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  Utah  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  The  committee 
went  over  them,  one  by  one,  and  made 
Its  judgment,  in  all  the  circumstances, 
that  they  were  Items  which  should  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  personal  expendi- 
tures. It  Is  a  matter,  of  course,  which  is 
In  the  Judgment  of  any  Senator.  Any 
Senator  can  make  a  decision.  They  are 
detailed  on  page  15683  In  the  Coirctss- 
sional  Rbcokd  of  June  13,  1967. 

In  aU  the  scope  of  the  material,  be- 
fore us,  giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
as  I  know  we  did  to  every  item  that  was 
in  question,  we  determined  the  last  cat- 
egory, to  be  personal  expenditures. 

I  hope  that  these  remaiks  might  be 
helpful.  I  simply  point  out  that  the  $116.- 
000  considered  to  be  personal  expendi- 
tures— eliminating  even  those  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  questioned  In  the 
minds  of  Senators,  If  this  sum  Is  added 
to  the  $211,000,  or  $180,000.  which  in- 
debtedness was  Incurred  before  1960; 
that  $211,000  or  $150,000,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  1964  campaign— would  still  be 
within  the  scope  of,  and  could  be  paid 
from  the  $450,000  which  the  committee 
found,  without  question,  was  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  seven  fundralslng  events, 
and  the  1964  campaign  fund  reported. 

This  is  my  analysis  of  the  facts.  I  be- 
lieve It  reflects  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  pointed  out  those  items 
Which  are  agreed  to,  and  those  which  I 
think  can  be  questioned.  But  taking 
them  all  Into  account,  and  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  always,  there  was 
still  ample  money  to  pay  the  campaign 


bills,  to  pay  the  personal  expenses,  and 
to  pay  off  the  Indebtedness. 

iSi,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentuclcy  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stutvis  1— perhaps  other  members  of 
the  committee,  as  well;  I  do  not  know — 
have  referred  several  times  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  did  not  have  access 
to  certain  records  or  checks  in  the  Riggs 
National  Bank.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  that  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  I 
wondered  if  the  committee  attempted  to 
get  those  Items.  If  so,  why  were  they  not 
available? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  I  can  answer 
the  question  correctly.  If  I  am  mistaken, 
the  chairman  will  answer.  It  is  not  prej- 
udicial to  the  Senator  from  Coimectl- 
cut.  The  reason  why  we  could  not  get 
the  checks  from  the  bank  was — and  it 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  find  this  to  be 
so — ^that  they  do  not  keep  reproductions 
of  checks,  at  least  after  a  period  of  time. 
That  was  the  reason  why  we  could  not 
get  the  checks. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  not  a 
lawyer,  although  most  persons  think  we 
are,  even  if  we  have  practiced  only  1  day. 
But  a  question  has  been  asked  to  what 
is  a  stipulation?  Simply,  a  stipulation  is 
an  agreement  between  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  the  facts  are  correct.  That 
does  not  mean  agreement  upon  the 
Judgment  or  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts.  It  is  an  agreement  upon 
facts.  That  is  why  I  have  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  a  stipulation  as  to 
the  amount  and  a  stipulation  as  to  use 
of  the  amount. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Pardon  me.  I  had  not 
quite  finished  on  that  one  subject. 

I  now  understand  why  the  conunlttee 
could  not  obtain  the  canceled  checks 
from  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  but  was 
not  there  any  record  In  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  payees  to  whom  the 
checlcs  were  made  in  that  account? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  respond.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  was  no  trouble  getting  the 
totals  deposited  or  the  amoimts  expended 
item  by  item.  I  will  refer  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  this  point,  this  bank  kept  its  records 
only  6  months.  The  6  months  had  ex- 
pired, and  they  had  been  destroyed.  In 
the  usual  course  of  business.  The  only 
thing  the  bank  had  was  the  list  of  the 
deposits  made  and  the  total  of  the  with- 
drawals. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  there 
was  no  bank  record  which  todlcated 
whether  a  certain  amount  of  money  had 
been  paid  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  Mrs.  Dodd  to  a  gas  oxnpany 
for  household  gas.  to  a  grocery  company, 
or  to  pay  some  political  obligaticm?  There 
was  no  record  of  the  payee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  There 
was  no  record  left  of  who  the  i>ayee  was. 
Just  the  monthly  deposits  and  the 
monthly  withdrawals  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 


the  Senator  from  Mlsslsstppi  en  that 
point?        

Mr.  COCX*ER.  I  ask  unanlmoua  eon- 
sent  that  I  may  do  so  wlthoat  ktsins  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  Carrybig  this  one  step 
further,  I  understand  there  were  not 
even  microfilmed  records  of  canceled 
checks.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  Is  correct.  That 
Is  the  policy  of  the  bank.  It  applies  to 
others  as  well  as  this  account. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Iklr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  debate. 
It  appears  that  the  two  charges  against 
Senator  Dodd  are  very  clear.  One  in- 
volves double  billing.  It  would  appear 
that  in  arriving  at  our  decision,  we 
should  be  looking  for  vi^ther  the  'Sen- 
ator Inadvertentiy  or  by  negligence 
double  billed.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  double  billing,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  Senates-  has  admitted  there 
was  double  billing.  But  we  would  want  to 
know  whether  there  had  been  negligence 
in  the  double  billing,  or  Inadvertence  In 
the  double  billing,  or  whether  there  was 
any  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  double  bill.  Did  he 
direct  that  there  be  double  billing:  or  did 
some  of  his  employees  double  bill  with- 
out his  knowledge? 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  must 
resolve. 

On  the  second  charge,  the  charge  of 
the  misuse  of  funds,  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  at  no  time  during  his  presente- 
tion  did  Senator  Dodd  direct  himself  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  money  was 
used  for  political  or  perscmal  purposes. 
1  presumed,  therefore,  that  Senator  Dodd 
had  not  gotten  past  the  first  question, 
and  he  assumed  the  moneys  had  been 
contributed  to  be  used  for  personal  pur- 
poses. TTierefore,  he  did  not  get  Into  sijch 
questicHis  as  Income  taxes  or  repairs  ui>on 
his  home. 

Reasonable  men  could  not  disagree 
that  these  would  be  perscmal  matters. 
Obviously,  Incmne  tax  money  or  money 
used  for  the  repair  of  a  person's  home  is 
perscmal  usage  of  mon^. 

I  take  it  Senator  Dodd  has  not  denied 
It.  I,  therefore,  assume  that  Senator 
Dodd's  position,  so  far  as  the  personal 
use  of  funds  Is  concerned.  Is  based  upon 
his  contention  that  they  were  contributed 
to  him  to  be  used  as  he  saw  fit,  and  not 
purely  for  political  purposes. 

The  committee  has  devoted  itself— 
and  It  has  done  a  yeoman  task — to  try 
to  distinguish  what  was  poUtteal.  what 
was  F>ersonal,  and  what  was  mixed,  or  a 
combination  of  political  and  personal. 

My  distinguished  ocdleague  from  Illi- 
nois has  suggested  that  at  least  ^e  din- 
ner in  1964.  I  bdleve.  at  Which  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Xhiited  States  eqpoke, 
must  have  been  a  poUtleal  dinner,  be- 
cause of  the  InvltatloB  that  was  extended 
to  the  speaker. 

The  question  stOI  oomes  beck  to: 
What  was  In  the  minds  of  the  persons 
who  contributed  to  any  or  all  of  these 
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dlnnen?  Did  they  ctntrlbute  their 
money  to  be  lued  for  political  purposes, 
or  did  they .  contribute  their  money  to 
Soiator  Dooo  to  hm  as  he  saw  fit? 

If  we  arrive  at  that  decision,  and  we 
find  the  money  was  contributed  solely 
for  political  purposes,  then  we  do  not 
have  to  go  further,  because  Senator 
DoDD  has  already  admitted  he  used  that 
money  for  personal  purposes. 

We  could  argue  for  weeks  over  what 
Is  personal  and  what  Is  political. 

We  need  not  do  that.  We  already  have 
an  admission,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
use  of  some  of  that  money  for  personal 
purposes  and  the  use  of  some  of  that 
money  for  political  piurposes. 

The  question  that  the  Senate  must 
resolve,  as  I  see  it,  is,  What  was  the 
mon^  c<»tributed  for?  We  can  get  at 
that  question  only  by  getting  at  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  contributors, 
and.  a  related  factor,  what  were  the 
circumstaaces  at  the  time  the  money 
was  e<»itrlbuted? 

I  would  agree  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dence has  indicated  that  the  money  was 
contributed  for  political  purposes.  First, 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Barbieri  indicated 
that  at  least  he — Bir.  Barbieri — consid- 
ered the  money  was  to  be  contributed — 
in  his  own  language — "to  assist  with  the 
campaign  deQclt."  This  was  Mr.  Bar- 
bieri's  language,  as  I  recall  it.  Second, 
there  was  at  least  one  invitation  which 
was  sent  out  specifically  ttsldng  for 
money  for  poUtlcal  purposes. 

These  are  the  only  two  letters  I  have 
been  able  to  find — correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — which  would  Indicate  how  the 
money  was  solicited. 

In  addition,  we  have  newspaper  reports 
and  letters  from  persons  who  have  said 
they  contributed  money  to  Senator 
DooD  for  his  own  personal  use. 

Now  we  must  get  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  original  question  I 
asked  of  the  distinguished  chairman  was 
as  to  what  weight  we  should  apply. 

We  did  not  get  into  the  matter  of 
procedural  rules,  but  I  still  maintain  that 
we  must  detmnine  the  proper  procedure 
in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence that  Is  before  us. 

We  do  have  evidence  before  us.  We  have 
contradictory  evidence  before  us.  On  the 
ODB  hand,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
CHare  on  the  first  Issue,  and  the  denial 
of  Senator  Dodd,  as  to  the  explanation 
for  the  double  billing.  That  Issue  can  be 
more  easily  resolved,  of  course,  than  can 
the  second  question. 

The  second  question  gives  us  serious 
trouble,  because  we  must  determine  what 
was  in  the  mhids  of  those  who  made 
the  contributions  to  Senator  Dodd's  one, 
two,  or  more  committees. 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  quMtion? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yteld. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  addition  to  that  fac- 
tor of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  contribu- 
tor, does  the  Senator  beUeve  the  Senate 
should  alM  be  concerned  with  the 
propriety  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
soUoitlng.  or  accepting,  or  both,  funds 
for  his  personal  uses,  which  would.  In 
actuality,  supplement  his  salary? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yielded  the 
floor?  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I 


recognized   the  Senator   from   Massa- 
chusetts so  that  he  could  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  if  the  question 
has  beto  answered,  we  had  better  go 
back  to  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  take  it  the  question 
Is  as  to  the  propriety  at  a  U.S.  Senator 
accepting  money  for  personal  use  which 
would  augment  his  salary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  In  the  fti^ion  in  which  it 
was  done. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Now  the  Senator  has 
added  much  more.  Under  the  ciroun- 
stances  and  in  the  fashion  in  which  it 
was  done  presupposes  certain  stand- 
ards which  the  Senator  had  not  given 
tome. 

If  the  question  is  whether  It  Is  proper 
for  a  U.S.  Senator  to  use  money  for  per- 
sonal uses  which  was  given  to  him  for 
political  purposes,  my  answer  would  ob- 
viously be  "No."  But  If  he  were  given 
money  for  personal  use,  and  he  used  it 
for  personal  purpose,  even  though  it  was 
above  and  beyond  that  which  he  received 
as  compensation  from  the  U.S.  Senate, 
my  answer  woxild  be,  unquestionably, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  resolution.  The  principal  thrust  of 
this  resolution  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  engaged  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct, over  a  period  of  5  years,  of  exercis- 
ing the  influence  and  power  of  his  office 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  obtain  and  use 
fimds  for  personal  benefit. 

That  Is  the  thrust  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  understand 
that.  But  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  make  a  Judgment 
on  this  resolution  is  evidence  which  goes 
to  the  facts  that  the  committee  has  set 
forth  in  its  report:  One,  the  double  bill- 
ings, and  two,  the  Improper  use  of  funds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Casting  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment the  question  of  double  billing,  as  I 
understand  the  proceedings  here,  if  one 
6lK}uld  give  it  a  court  procedure  in- 
terpretation— which  It  is  not — the  near- 
est legal  description  that  one  could  give 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  as  shown  by  his  state- 
ments and  the  agreed  positions  between 
himself  and  the  committee,  really,  is  that 
of  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance. 
The  Senator  accepted  the  facts;  the 
principal  facts  are  stlmilated. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
crux  of  the  question  here  is  that  the 
committee  holds  it  is  improper  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  Senator,  subject  to 
censure,  to  use  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator, 
its  prestige  and  its  staff,  to  solicit  and 
obtain  funds  which  were  thereafter  used, 
admittedly,  for  personal  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr  GORE.  Yes. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  The  committee  goes 
further  than  that  The  committee  says 
also  that  It  finds  that  fxmds  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Senator  for  political  pur- 
poses, which  he  used  for  personal  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wo\ild  disagree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  puriKwes  for  which  the  funds  were 
contributed  are  the  key  here.  The  key 
Is  the  use  of  the  office  for  the  solicitation, 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  funds  used  for 
personal  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  says 
this  was  Intended  by  the  contributors, 
and  I  take  it  Intended  by  himself.  So  the 
question  here  really  Is,  It  seems  to  me, 
one  of  what  is  propriety. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  finish 

Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  ask  Just  one 
question?  Is  the  Senator  saying  it  is  Im- 
proper for  a  U.S.  Senator  to  receive  a  gift 
of  money  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  saying  that.  We 
are  Jiurers,  Just  now,  so  to  speak,  voicing 
our  views,  refining  and  examining  the 
issue.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
reached  a  tacit  conclusion  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  double  billing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  also. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  my 
mind  on  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  stipulated, 
agreed  to  a  stipulation  that  the  funds 
were  solicited  repeatedly,  that  they  were 
used  by  him  for  personal  purposes  and 
political  purposes,  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
committee  says  that  is  wrong.  It  says 
that  this  conduct 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  arrived  at  the 
very  crux  of  the  question.  If  a  Senator 
collected  funds  for  himself  xmder  the 
guise  that  they  were  collected  for  cam- 
paign purposes,  or  if  he  collected  cam- 
paign funds  and  appropriated  them  to 
his  use,  I  think  we  would  all  have  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  Improper. 

But  the  committee  did  go  farther,  and 
that  is  shown  by  the  langiiage  of  its 
recommendation,  at  least  in  my  view. 
We  said  that  to  iise  the  office  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  collect  funds  for  his  use  for  per- 
sonal benefit  through  testimonials  Is 
improper. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  what  the  com- 
mittee is  basing  Its  charge  upon,  that 
the  use  of  the  (^ce  to  collect  funds  for 
yom*  own  personal  use  Is  improper? 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  what  the  resolu- 
tion says: 

Resolved,  That  it  U  the  Judgment  of  tbe 
Senate  that  tbe  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Tbomaa  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  In  a 
coiirse  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  yeart 
from  1961  to  1966  Of  ezerdslng  tbe  Influ- 
ence and  power  of  Ma  office  aa  a  United 
States  Senator,  aa  shown  by  the  concluslona 
m  the  Inveetlgation  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
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(a)  to  obtain,  and  um  for  hla  personal 
benefit — 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  resolution  has 
to  be  read  in  its  entirety — 

funds    from   tlM    public   through    political 
testimonials  and  a  political  campaign. 

It  sajrs: 

(a)  to  obtain,  and  uae  for  bis  penonal 
benefit,  funds  from  the  public  through  po- 
litical testimonials  and  a  poUtlcal  campaign, 
and 

(b)  to  request  and  accept  reimbursements 
for  exi>ense8  from  botb  tbe  Senate  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  tbe  same  travel. 

My  point  is  that  you  carmot  read  the 
resolution  without  reading  it  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  you  cannot  divorce  it. 

In  order  for  us  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  to  pass  favorably  upon  the 
resolution,  we  have  to  find,  one,  that  the 
Senator  received  moneys  from  the  pub- 
lic through  political  testimonials,  and 
used  them  for  his  personal  benefit;  or 
two,  requested  and  accepted  reimburse- 
ments for  expenses  from  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  private  organizations  for  the 
same  travel. 

We  are  not  here  called  upon  Just  to 
censure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
because  of  impropriety.  We  are  called 
upon  to  censure  him  for  some  specific 
acts  of  wrongdoing  that  he  has  commit- 
ted, and  they  are  set  forth  In  the  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  we 
are  simply  called  upon  to  censure  him 
because  of  impropriety. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  assume, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  Senator  is  3 
years  away  from  an  election,  but  let  us 
assume  that  his  friends  find  that  this 
Senator  is  not  maintaining  adequate 
public  relations.  Let  us  assume  further 
that  they  are  concerned,  because  other 
Senators  have  little  television  shows 
weekly  to  report  to  the  people  what  they 
are  doing  up  here,  and  still  others  have 
little  radio  shows,  and  send  out  tapes  to 
the  TV  stations. 

Others  are  making  more  trips  back 
and  forth  home.  Others  are  sending  out 
newsletters,  the  amount  of  which  exceeds 
their  stationery  allowance.  However,  this 
Senator  carmot  afford  any  of  that  sort 
of  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  he  Is 
going  to  be  in  trouble  when  the  election 
occurs.  He  will  probably  have  very  seri- 
ous opposition  because  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  these  things. 

Would  the  Senator  deem  it  permis- 
sible for  those  people  to  hold  a  dinner 
to  raise  some  campaign  money,  and  for 
this  Senator  to  use  that  money  to  do 
these  things  which  will  do  him  a  lot  more 
good  on  a  dollar-by-dollar  basis  at  that 
time  than  If  he  were  to  wait  for  2  years? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  However,  let  me  say 
that,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said,  I  find  very  little  diffi- 
culty with  issue  No.  1.  However.  I  think 
Issue  No.  2  gives  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 


from  Biassa^usetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Issue 
No.  1  concerns  the  expenditure  of  the 
political  campaign  funds. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sorry.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. It  should  be  Issue  No.  2  and  not 
l^ueNo.  1. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
he  evidently  feels  some  of  the  difficulty 
I  feel  as  to  the  difference  between  these 
two  charges,  section  A  and  section  B, 
which  Is  the  reason  why  I  asked  a  while 
ago  for  a  division  of  the  question.  I 
withheld  that  upon  request.   However, 
I  intend  to  renew  that  request  because 
I  think  the  issues  are  so  different  and  in- 
volve different  sorts  of  proof  and  a  dif- 
ferent burden  of  proof.  I  expect  to  renew 
that  request  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  think  we  all  owe  great 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  helping  to  analyze  the  Issues 
and  sharpen  the  question. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  yet  with  the 
suggestion  which  he  has  tentatively  of- 
fered. If  I  misstate  his  position,  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  correct  me.  I  under- 
stood that  he  said  it  is  necessary  to  find 
wrongdoing  in  the  sense  of  a  vicriatlon 
of  the  criminal  law  or  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  old  common  law  rules  concerning 
conduct  or  even  of  the  principles  of 
trust.  But  I  believe  the  thing  he  has  re- 
ferred to  as  impropriety  may  be  so 
gross — or  it  may  not  be — as  to  have  con- 
sequences Justifying  consideration  for 
censure  of  a  Senator  by  his  peers. 

That  is  really  the  basis,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  upon  which  the  committee  has 
brought  in  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  all  of  these  things  taken  to- 
gether— the  obtaining  and  use  for  his 
personal  benefit  of  funds  from  the  pub- 
Uc  through  political  testimonials  and  a 
poUtlcal  campaign — ^In  the  circum- 
stances here  involved  were  so  Improper 
as  to  Justify  censure. 

That  is  my  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee's intention  in  this  part  of  the 
resolution. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  requiring  that 
this  be  brought  out  and  looked  at  and 
imderstood  by  us  as  we  consider  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  SxENNisl,  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  this  was  not  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding and  that  criminal  charges  were 
not  being  preferred. 

I  was  merely  stating  that  impropriety 
is  not  in  the  air.  It  must  be  tied  up  to 
some  specific  action  aUeged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 
We  must  find  whether  the  specific  acts 


have  been  committed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  tanply  that  we  are  arbitrarily 
trying  to  charge  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut with  any  criminal  violations  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  dis- 
cussing the  two  areas  represented  by 
paragraphs  A  and  B  In  the  resolution,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  failed  to  give  the  same 
weight  to  some  of  the  words  that  the 
committee  gives  them.  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  resolution  from  tbe  second 
to  the  fourth  line  reading:  "for  having 
engaged  in  a  course  of  conduct  over  a 
IJeriod  of  five  years." 

We  consider  that  to  be  just  as  impor- 
tant in  the  pattern  as  the  two  things 
that  are  set  out  specifically  in  A  and  B. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
I  would  merely  say  that  the  course  of 
conduct  must  apply  to  specific  acts 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
committee's  report. 

The  course  of  conduct  is  not  some- 
thing that  we  know  anything  about.  It 
must  be  something  that  has  been  merely 
set  forth  to  the  best  abiUty  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  is  em- 
phasizing the  fact  here  that  these  were 
repetitive.  Tliese  were  not  single  events, 
but  these  were  repeated  oltea.  enough  to 
establish  a  pattern  or  course  of  conduct 
which  we  consider  to  be  of  serious 
weight. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  Issue  to  be 
resolved.  Are  there  specific  patterns  of 
conduct?  Are  there  si>ecific  acts  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  been 
guilty? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  he  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  speak  louder  so 
that  we  can  hear  him? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  want  to  assure 
him  that  in  the  questions  I  ask  hirn  I  seek 
only  to  get  clarification  of  what  his  posi- 
tion Is  on  the  questions. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  thlniu  it  Is  a  prop- 
er use  of  a  Senator's  office  to  encourage 
or  go  along  with  or  authorize  a  testimo- 
nial dlrmer  at  which  funds  will  be  raised, 
and  the  Senator  will  then  use  those 
funds  to  pay  for  personal  debts  and  use 
them  only  for  his  personal  expenditures, 
and  they  will  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  that  Is  forthcoming 
or  in  the  payment  of  political  deficits 
that  have  arisen  from  a  past  campaign? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Only  so  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fimdraising  event  ts  clearly 
defined  and  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  made  the  contributions. 
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I  cannot  see  why  an  Individual  cannot 
give  money  as  a  personal  gift  to  a  VJB. 
Senator  so  long  as  It  Is  not  lised  to  influ- 
ence bis  opinion  or  have  him  act  In  any 
form  Inconsistent  with  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  United  States  and 
to  bis  constituents. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Speaking  about  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  the  Senator  thinks  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  etlilcal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  U.S.  Senator  to  encourage  the 
calling  of  a  testimonial  dinner  to  raise 
fimds  to  pay  off  "x"  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  his  personal  debts  which  may  in- 
volve a  mortgage  on  his  home  or  the 
purchase  for  his  personal  use  of  a  whole 
variety  of  tangible  goods,  and  that  such 
a  course  of  action  would  not  put  the  ofBce 
of  VB.  Senator  on  the  public  auction 
block. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  asking 
me  whether  I  would  have  such  a  testi- 
monial dinner? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  thinks  that  would  be  proper 
senatorial  conduct,  for  a  Senator  to  en- 
courage that  kind  of  a  fundralsing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  not  have  such 
a  testimonial  dinner.  But  if  the  Senator 
Is  asking  whether  it  Is  proper  for  a  U.S. 
Senator  to  have  a  testimonial  dlimer, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  clearly  stated 
and  dearly  understood — that  purpose 
being  to  use  the  income  therefrom  to  pay 
off  his  personal  debts — my  answer  is  that 
I  know  of  no  law  which  prohibits  It  and 
Z  know  of  no  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
U-S.  Senate  which  prohibit  it.  And  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Impropriety  involved  in 
holding  such  a  function. 

I  think  it  Is  a  question  which  is  left 
entirely  to  the  Individual  UJS.  Senator  to 
determine  -whether  this  Is  the  way  in 
which  he  wants  to  raise  his  money. 

I  see  no  difference  between  this  and  an 
Individual  gift  that  someone  may  con- 
tribute to  a  Senator  for  his  own  personal 
use. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  my  t>ypothetical  raises  any  ques- 
tion of  ethical  standards? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  ITJS.  Sen- 
ator and  lias  a  testimonial  dinner  means 
he  Is  using  his  influence  as  a  UJS.  Sen- 
ator to  bring  iieople  to  that  dinner  to 
contribute  money  for  his  personal  use? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  It.  We  can  take  Judicial 
notice  that  that  Is  exactly  the  result, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  it  is  unethical. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  principal 
thrust  of  his  argiiment  is  that  in  specifi- 
cation (a)  the  question  that  is  raised  is 
whether  or  not  deception  was  used  in 
the  solldation  of  these  fimds.  and  not 
the  propriety  of  the  solicitatioa  Itself. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  referring  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


The  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  Ihat  is  what  Is  in 
the  Senate  resolution  and  that  is  what 
is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Assuming  that  we  ac- 
cept this  charge,  we  are  not  necessarily 
sajring  it  is  improper  to  solicit  funds  pub- 
licly, but  we  are  saying  it  is  improper  to 
solicit  fimds  with  the  plain  implication 
that  they  will  be  used  simply  for  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  misrepresentation 
and  fraud  upon  the  public.  If  you  go  to 
the  public  and  say,  "Contribute  money 
for  my  political  campaign,"  or,  "Con- 
tribute money  to  pay  off  political  ex- 
penses which  I  have  incurred,"  and  the 
public  makes  a  contribution,  and  then 
you  take  that  money  and  use  it  for  your 
personal  use,  you  have  perpetrated 
fraud  upon  the  public,  and  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  illegal,  frankly.  It  is  a  criminal 
action.      

Mr.  TOWER.  So  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  former  attorney  general  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  issue  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
solve is  whether  or  not  there  was,  in  fact, 
deception  in  the  soUciation  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  interpret  that  from  the  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAEIER.  Returning,  first,  to  the 
very  successful  effort  at  clarification  of 
the  issue  which  is  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  a  word.  I  wish  the  speakers 
would  talk  louder,  so  that  we  can  hear 
them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  question  I  put  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  this,  to  return  to  the  orig- 
inal question  that  he  put  on  our  frame 
of  reference  and  the  status  of  the  proce- 
dure before  this  body:  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  agree,  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  proposition  put  by  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Setiator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  the  Seiuitor  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  real  question  before 
this  body  is  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  should  or  should  not 
be  censured  for  conduct  which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  which  is  in 
derogation  of  the  public  trust  expected 
of  a  Senator,  and  tends  to  bring  the  Sen- 
ate into  disrepute;  and  that  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  conduct  which  would  or 
would  not  be  deserving  of  censure  was 
spelled  out  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Senate  Resolution  112,  which  in  tvm 
then  deal  with  the  method  of  solicita- 
tion, which  deal  with  the  allegations  of 
double  payment  and  the  like.  The  ques- 
tion I  put  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  this:  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  unique  sit- 
uation of  serving  both  in  a  legislative 
capacity,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  conduct  deserves  censure,  and  in  a 
Judicial  or  factfinding  concept,  to  de- 
termme  whether  these  two  allegations 
support  the  charge  of  this  alleged  mis- 
conduct? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  saying,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  a  finding  that  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  engaged  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct over  a  period  of  5  years,  from  1961 
to  1965,  and  so  forth,  must  be  based  upon 
a  finding  of  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  Without  a  finding  of  (a) 
and  (b) ,  there  can  be  no  finding  of  an 
improper  course  of  conduct. 

Senator  Dodd,  and  tmy  other  Senator, 
or  any  other  person  who  has  been  charged 
in  the  United  States,  Is  certainly  entitled 
to  know  what  the  charges  are  against 
him.  You  cannot  merely  say  that  a  man 
is  guilty  of  impropriety,  without  specify- 
ing the  Improper  action  he  has  taken. 
We  have  forms  of  interrogatories  and 
bills  of  particular  in  this  Nation  which 
protect  a  defendant  at  all  times,  so  that 
he  may  know  with  what  he  is  being 
charged. 

You  caimot  simply  say  a  man  is  guilty 
of  wrongdoing,  without  saying  what  the 
wrongdoing  is.  You  cannot  ask  the  Senate 
to  sit  in  Judgment  on  this  man  and 
make  a  finding  that  he  is  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct,  without  defining  what 
that  improper  conduct  It.  The  committee 
has  well  set  its  charges  forth  in  (a)  and 
(b) .  So  it  is  inciunbent  upon  us  to  find 
that  we  have  8u£Bcient  evidence  before 
us  to  support  a  finding  of  (a)  or  a  finding 
of  (b) .  I  believe  that  is  what  the  dlstin- 
gxUshed  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  was  trying  to  do  when  he 
wanted  to  divide  the  two.  It  should  be 
possible,  if  the  Senate  so  desires,  to  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Connnecticut  was 
not  guilty  of  (a)  and  that  he  was  guilty 
of  <b).  Then  the  question  would  be, 
What  would  be  the  penalty? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarlfymg  my  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  proceeding? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  the  Senator  has  al- 
luded to  the  question  of  erullt  or  inno- 
cence and  to  proceedings  in  the  criminal 
and  civil  courts  of  tills  country,  he  is 
sp>eaking  necessarily  of  the  law  in  the 
sense  that  he  spealES  of  the  statute  law 
or  of  precedent.  The  Senate,  according  to 
my  understanding,  has  neither  statute 
law  nor  precedent  against  wliich  it  may 
act,  with  respect  to  tlic  two  allegations 
and  charges  contained  in  subparagraphs 
(a)  and  (b). 

Therefore,  I  put  the  question  again: 
Is  our  determination  not  in  three  parts: 
First,  whether  part  one  and  part  two — 
that  is,  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
charge  are  true;  and  then  the  third  and 
final  determination — does  this,  without 
the  benefit  of  precedent  or  statute  law, 
consist  of  and  does  it  amount  to  a  breach 
of  accepted  morals  or  conduct  which 
brings  the  Senate  into  disrepute? 

The  reason  for  the  question  is  that  1 
propose  tliat  we  sit  in  a  dual  function- 
that  Is,  formulating  ttie  standard  of  con- 
duct on  the  one  hand,  and  then  testing 
and  Judging  the  facts  against  that  stand- 
ard of  conduct  at  the  same  time — and 
that  each  of  us,  100  of  us,  must  make 
that  double  determination  in  the  course 
of  casting  our  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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•Ux.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
item  to  what  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Tnmessee.  has 
said.  One  thing  he  omitted  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
ofBce  of  U.S.  Senator  to  bring  about  cir- 
cumstances and  events  stipulated  in 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  ask  consent  to 
respond  directly  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  agree,  except 
that  I  would  say,  in  the  broad  view,  tliat 
using  the  office  itself  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  is  another  factual  determina- 
tion that  either  supports  or  does  not  sup- 
port tlie  general  allegation  of  the  moral 
standards  of  this  body. 

Mr.  OORE.  And  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  facts  which 
this  use  of  the  office  Is  alleged  to  have 
brought  about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  allegations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcnn  Massachusetts  has  been  very 
enlightening  upon  this  subject.  As  I  un- 
derstand, he  has  said  that  in  order  to 
find  a  course  of  conduct,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  find  our  accused  colleague  guilty 
of  specific  acts.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  Is  necessary  to  find 
tiim  guilty  of  the  acts  as  set  forth  in  the 
charge  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  some  of  them? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Or  some  of  them. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  My  next  question  is  this: 
Upon  whom  does  the  burden  of  proof 
rest? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  tried  to  get  this  an- 
swer at  the  t>eginning  of  the  proceedings. 
My  answer  Is  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  persons  bringing  the  charges. 
In  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  there 
is  always  a  presumption  of  iimocence  on 
the  part  of  the  person  charged.  He  need 
not  prove  himself  innocent.  He  must  be 
proved  guilty. 

I  keep  using  this  criminal  law  lan- 
guage, as  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said.  I  liken  this  pro- 
ceeding to  the  nature  of  a  disbarment 
procedure,  which  our  Supreme  Court  has 
called  civil  action,  but  the  penalty  is  so 
severe  that  it  is  practically  a  criminal 
action. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me 
when  I  say  guilt  and  innocence.  But 
there  must  be  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence on  the  part  of  Senator  Dodd  in 
this  case  or  anyone  else  charged,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  making 
the  charge,  the  committee. 

I  am  trying  to  find  an  answer,  and  I 
say  it  respectfully  to  the  committee  be- 
cause it  Is  a  distinguished  committee 
and  I  have  high  regard  for  Its  members, 
as  we  all  do.  My  comments  are  meant 
to  imply  no  criticism  of  what  they  have 
done.  But  by  taking  the  responsibUity  to 
serve  on  this  committee  they  were  the 
ones  to  hear  and  sift  the  evidence  and 
ultimately  to  determine  whether  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  about 
charges.  They  found  unanimously  that 


there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  bring 
about  charges. 

I  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  committee,  and  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  been  trying  the  beet  that  it  can 
to  sustain  that  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  Senators,  do  we  have 
the  right  or  responsibility  to  consider 
as  evidence  the  failure  to  explain  on  the 
part  of  the  accused? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  that  hi  consider- 
ing the  question  of  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, it  is  almost  like  that  of  a  man  who 
does  not  take  the  witness  stand  in  de- 
fense of  himself.  One  is  not  supposed  to 
say  anything  about  that  under  our  crim- 
inal law  proceedings,  but  if  a  man  fails 
to  explain  when  he  gets  the  opportimity, 
that  is  something  one  cannot  help  but 
take  into  consideration,  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

In  this  case,  we  do  not  liave  that,  lie- 
cause  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  a  presentation  before  the  Senate 
and  did  api>ear  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  said  he  did  not  give 
all  the  evidence  at  that  time  because  he 
raised  the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  as  I 
understand  it.  He  had  rested  his  case  on 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  until  subse- 
quently when  he  did  come  forth  with 
additional  information. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  BENNETT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  never 
did  say  nor  did  it  intend  to  leave  any  in- 
ference that  Senator  Dodd's  failure  to  go 
further  in  his  presentation  before  the 
committee  was  based  in  any  way  on  the 
jurisdiction  question.  To  the  contrary,  the 
committee  ruled  over  and  over  and  over 
again  that  It  did  have  Jurisdiction.  The 
only  question  tied  in  with  the  proof  there 
was,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Sonnett,  the  attorney, 
chief  counsel,  did  not  supply  the  records 
to  the  committee  prior  to  the  hearings 
because  he  thought  to  do  so  would  waive 
Jurisdiction.  But  after  the  hearings  were 
set,  and  testimony  taken,  and  certainly 
any  other  proceedings,  it  Is  up  to  the 
person  that  is  chtutced  to  bring  in  such 
evidence  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  is  a  total  lack  of  connection  be- 
tween the  word  "Jurisdiction"  and  my 
criticism  of  the  Senator's  lack  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Did  not  the  committee 
say  it  felt  it  was  boimd  to  follow  pro- 
cedures consonant  with  the  due  process 
of  law?  Did  not  the  committee  bind  it- 
self to  this  procedure? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  remember  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  saying  that  in  his  open- 
ing statement;  yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  it  not  necessarily 
follow,  even  though  we  are  operating  in 
something  of  a  void,  tliat  we  do  have  an 
obligation  to  follow  what  is  consonant 
with  the  Constitution,  what  is  consonant 
with  basic  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  what  is 


consonant  with  and  based  uPon  legal 
precedents? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  Senate  would  not  act  in 
consonance  with  the  due  process  of  law. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said  so  in  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Actually,  the  authority 
for  the  Senate  to  act  comes  from  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  and  Senate 
Resolution  338,  passed  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. From  there,  we  pass  on  to  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  held 
that  the  Senate  has  the  power  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  to  apply  the  appro- 
priate rules  of  law.  Other  cases  have  held 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  said. 

There  are  two  matters.  First,  that  the 
proceeding  is  Judicial  m  nature,  not  that 
it  is  judicial,  but  in  nature;  and  secondly, 
there  must  be  adherence  to  due  process 
imder  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. These  are  the  ground  rules  we 
have.  They  are  pretty  good. 

I  have  a  statement  I  shall  deliver.  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  it  at  this  time.  It 
sets  out  step  by  step  what  we  did  aU 
the  way  through  the  proceedings,  and 
that  applies  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee tuid,  in  my  Judgment,  to  what  we  do 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  an  effort,  for  my  benefit, 
to  try  to  sharpen  the  issue  as  the  Sena- 
tor is  developing  it.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
proach the  matter,  if  I  may,  in  two  parts. 
The  first  question  I  have  Is:  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  in  order  to  establish 
reliance  upon  part  (a)  of  the  resolution. 
it  is  necessary  for  the  committee  to  es- 
tablish that  the  people  who  bought 
tickets  to  the  dinner  or  made  payments 
to  the  fund  raised  by  the  dinner  did  so 
under  misapprehension,  either  ddiberate, 
or  by  default,  in  any  event,  of  the  people 
responsible  for  organizing  the  dinner,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 
Is  this  an  essential  element  in  his  Judg- 
ment in  order  to  ground  the  charge  the 
committee  has  brought  under  subsection 
(a)? 

VLc.  BROOKE.  I  think  It  Is  evidence 
which  would  assist  the  committee  in 
making  the  determination  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  political  testimonial  dinner, 
or  whether  this  was  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Senator 
DoDD's  personal  use. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  further  sharpen 
the  issue  by  this  inquiry.  Let  us  sup- 
pose you  were  approached  by  the  com- 
mittee and  quite  well  imderstood  the 
proceeds  of  this  dinner  might  l>e  used 
for  Senator  Dodd's  personal  obligations, 
for  his  personal  benefit,  and  not  part  of 
his  political  expenses. 

In  view  of  the  other  factors,  tliat  is 
to  say,  that  this  was  a  part  of  a  repeated 
series  of  dinners  over  a  number  of  years, 
having  in  mind  that  he  is  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  that  this  dinner  was 
given  to  him,  not  Just  as  Tok  Dodd,  the 
fellow  down  the  street,  but  Tom  Dodd. 
UjS.  Senator,  would  this  still,  in  your 
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Jadcment,  be  not  fhat  sorter  trnprofsltty 
which  would  Justify  a  resolutkm  of  cen- 
sure by  the  Soiate?  Tou  knew  HOa  was 
Intended  to  ralae  money  for  hi»  penonal 
expense,  and  siq?pose  evecybody  else  felt 
the  same  way  about  tt. 

If  someone  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  make  a  oontributlon  for  a  dinner  to 
be  given  to  Senator  £>odd,  and  I  was  told 
at  the  time  that  the  purpose  of  the  fund- 
raising:  event  was  to  raise  funds  for  Sen- 
atw  Dobd's  personal  use,  your  question  Is, 
"Do  you  tailnk  that  that  would  be  an 
imi»typriety  on  his  part?" 

If  It  Is  put  In  the  context  of  being  a 
part  of  a  course  of  ocmduct  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  which  a  number  of  events 
of  this  sort  had  ooeurred,  and  a  total 
of  perhaps  half  a  million  dollars  was 

raised 

BAr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  know  that.  The 
Senator  Is  adding  a  great  many  factors. 
Mr.  CASS.  I  am  adding  only  what  I 
understand  to  be,  roughly,  the  factual 
background  as  a  part  of  the  context. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  But  are  not  those  con- 
clusions? Are  not  those  the  very  things 
we  are  trying  to  find  out?  Are  we  not 
trying  to  determine  whether  they  ac- 
ttudly  happened? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  assuming  that 
,  they  happened.  My  question  is  a  h3TX>- 
thetical  one.  If  the  Senator,  as  one  indi- 
vidual, contributed  to  one  dinner  and 
had  the  understanding  that  he  was  mak- 
ing, possibly,  a  personal  contribution  to 
Senator  Dodd  through  his  purchase  of 
tickets  or  advertising,  or  what  not,  in 
connection  with  the  dinner,  might  there 
not  be  grounds  for  censure,  after  It  had 
been  proved  that  there  had  been  a  nimi- 
ber  of  dinners  involving  large  expendi- 
tures of  money  for  a  US.  Senator  over 
a  mmber  of  years? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  going  back 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoK^l  as  to  whether  it  is  an  im- 
propriety for  a  U.S.  Senator  to  have 
testtmcmial  dinners,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  for  his  personal  use.  This 
all  veiy  wrfl  may  be  wrong.  But  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  best  of  my 
Imowledge,  at  no  time  has  ever  said  it  is 
wrong,  and  there  are  no  rules  or  guide- 
lines by  which  a  ITJS.  Senator  can  be 
bound.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and 
as  I  ref^wnded  to  the  dlsttngnished  Bai- 
ator  from  Oregon,  this  Is  a  matter  of  a 
man's  own  tnAvldual  conscience  and  de- 
cision. I  do  not  think  that  in  this  case 
we  can  apply  such  a  rule,  because  there 
are  no  such  rules  tliat  we  can  woiic  by. 

We  get,  then.  Into  an  ex  post  facto 
part  of  the  case:  whether  tliere  are  such 
rules  ttwt  we  can  use  to  govern  tbiB  case. 
I  know  of  no  soch  rules,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  can  dte  them. 

Mr.  CASK.  This  brings  me  to  the  sec- 
ond part,  toward  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  moved.  Let  us  try 
again  to  analyse  a  situation  In  which — 
and  I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  prop- 
osition t^qdles  here  at  all.  but  Just  for 
purpose  of  analysis — a  memlier  of  a  leg- 
islative body  goes  to  a  constltaent  and 
says.  "Fbr  $5,000  I  will  vote  this  way  on 
a  particular  bUL"  In  most  States,  there 
are  specific  statutes  governing  that  kind 
of  conduct. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  There  should  be  such 
laws  In  all  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Let  us  suppose  there  is 
no  soch  statute  anywhene. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Very  welL 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  feel,  as  I  am  sure 
he  would,  that  that  kind  of  conduct 
by  a  memlier  of  a  legislative  body,  in 
the  absence  of  any  criminal  statute  or 
any  prohibition  of  law,  itould  still  justify 
censure  and  expulsion? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind;  I  am  certainly  not  trying  to 
suggest  to  this  body  tllat  we  have  no 
power  or  authority  to  censure  Senator 
DoDD  because  of  the  absence  of  rules  or 
regulations.  I  am  merely  trying  to  sug- 
gest to  this  body  that  we  have  no  author- 
ity to  censure  him  unless  there  is  at  least 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  he  did 
that  with  which  he  stands  charged. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying  to  you. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Nc«ie  at  all. 

Mr.  CASE.  Because  much  has  been 
said  in  argument  along  the  lines  of  the 
analogy  of  criminal  law,  ex  post  facto 
provisions,  and  what  not.  The  Senator 
and  I  are,  then,  in  agreement  that  the 
question  is  whether  this  is  so  contrary 
to  accepted  standards,  to  the  general 
idea  of  morality,  apart  from  specific 
rules,  criminal  statutes,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  that  it  may  or  may  not  be,  de- 
pending upon  our  judgment,  ground  for 
censure. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  Eissure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems  of  the  committee  and  the  problems 
of  the  Senate  in  this  most  sensitive  case. 
None  of  us  enjoys  this  unhappy  experi- 
ence. As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  bring  In  legal  terms  such  as  ex 
post  facto,  burden  of  proof,  all  that  sort 
of  thing;  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  and  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  is  that  we  are  to  pass  Judgment  as 
to  whether  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut should  be  censured  for  the  specific 
acts  with  which  he  has  been  charged. 
I  am  merely  saying  that  it  appears  to 
me  this  is  certainly  due  process  of  law 
which  is  given  to  everyone  in  this  coim- 
tiy — not  Just  to  a  n.8.  Senator.  It  is 
open  to  everyone.  Certainly  we  will  have 
to  weigh  the  evidence  that  is  presented 
to  us,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
la  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
guilty,  or  has  committed  those  acts  with 
wlilch  he  has  been  charged.  I  ask  no  more 
than  that. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  reference  to  my 
earlier  remarlcs  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  dividing  this  question.  I 
think  it  should  be  divided,  and  must  be, 
because,  as  I  see  it.  the  burden  of  proof 
is  quite  different  under  one  of  these 
charges  than  wider  the  other.  The  es- 
sence of  the  act  or  aots  is  miKh  more 
serious  under  one  than  it  is  under  the 
other. 

I  am  not  troubled  about  the  wording 
of  the  resolution,  or  the  pleading  in  this 


case.  I  think  that  our  lay  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  has  dearly  pointed 
out  the  facts  which  appeal  to  me  as  mak- 
ing the  resolotlooi  perfectly  clear  and 
perfectly  comprehensible.  The  order 
issued  by  the  Acting  President  of  the 
Senate  made  it  clear  that  in  the  event 
of  a  division,  there  would  be,  in  effect, 
two  resolutions,  one  of  which  would  con- 
tain all  of  the  first  paragraph  and  all  of 
the  last  paragraph  and  would  contain 
subsection  (a) ,  and  Vbe  other  containing 
all  of  the  first  paragraph  and  all  the 
last  one  and  would  cointaln  section  (b) . 

Words  axipear  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  resolution  which  clearly  refer  to  the 
conclusicms  of  the  special  committee  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  clear  notice  of  the 
findings  of  the  committee,  which  are  not 
set  forth  extensively  in  the  resolution, 
but  are,  nevertheless,  clearly  referred  to. 

I  read,  in  part,  the  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  In  a 
course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  years 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  in  the 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct, 

Then  follows  the  rest  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  conclusions  of  the 
select  committee  are  found  at  the  bottom 
of  page  24,  and  all  of  page  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

Without  attempting  to  read  it  in  ex- 
tenso,  it  is  clear  upon  reading  only  sec- 
tion (j).  which  is  the  last  paragraph  at 
the  bottom  of  page  25,  the  committee  has 
clearly  called  attention  to  what  It  com- 
plains of.  Whether  the  Senate  finds  that 
these  complaints  and  conclusions  are 
well  founded  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  ready 
to  act  upon  this  matter — and  he  hopes 
his  friends  are  not — until  d^ate  has 
t>een  concluded,  and  we  have  heard  the 
matter  out. 

Here  is  what  paragraph  (J)  of  the 
committee  report  on  page  25  states: 

J.  Senator  Dodd  exercised  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  offloe  as  a  United  States 
Senator  to  directly  or  Indirectly  obtain 
funds  fratn  tbe  public  through  testimonials 
which  were  political  in  character,  over  a 
period  of  five  years  from  IMl  to  1965.  The 
notices  of  these  fund-raising  events  re- 
ceived by  the  public  either  stated  that  the 
funds  were  for  campaign  e:q>enses  or  def- 
icits or  faUed  to  state  for  what  purposes 
the  funds  were  to  be  used.  Not  one  solicita- 
tion letter.  Invitation,  ticket,  program,  or 
other  writtem  eommunlcatlon  Informed  the 
public  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used  for 
personal  purposes.  Senator  Dodd  used  part 
of  the  proceeds  from  these  political  testi- 
monials and  part  of  the  contributions  from 
his  political  campaign  of  1964  for  his  per- 
sonal benefit.  These  acts,  together  with  his 
requesting  and  accepting  retmbursements 
from  leei  through  19«6  for  expenses  from 
both  the  Senate  and  private  organizations 
for  the  tame  travel,  comprise  a  course  of 
conduct  which  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate,  is  contrary  to  accepted  morals,  dero- 
gates from  the  public  trust  expected  of 
a  Senator,  and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate 
mto  dishonor  and  disrepute. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  degree  of  proof  required  is  some- 


thing which  the  Senate  certainly  should 
consider.  In  my  own  humble  Judgment. 
that  degree  of  proof  diffexs  as  between 
these  two  charges,  one  of  wlilch — the 
second — relates  to  an  act  which  would 
be  criminal,  if  committed.  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
charges.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  its  conclusions,  very  care- 
fully laid  the  predicate  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  waiting  to  discover  whether  the 
facts  heard  in  evidence,  shown  by  the 
record  and  report,  and  heard  in  debate. 
do  prove,  or  fall  to  prove,  either  of  these 
complaints. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  going  to  ask  for  this 
division  not  in  the  effort  to  complicate 
the  matter,  but  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
vote  simply  and  clearly  on  the  merits  of 
each  of  the  facts  as  recited  in  the  charges 
by  the  Senate  committee  in  its  report 
and  also  as  found  in  the  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  he  will 
simplify  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  al- 
lowing the  Senate  to  vote  separately  on 
these  two  different— and  they  are  quite 
different— charges  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  the  resolution;  but 
he  finds  no  trouble  at  all,  in  reading  the 
resolution  in  combination  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  before  us,  along 
with  the  written  report,  in  finding  that 
there  are  adequate  charges  which  wlU 
be  either  approved  or  disapproved  in  the 
judgment  of  every  Senator  by  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  and  the  arguments  on 
each. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  pursue  this  point 
further,  actually  it  appears  to  me  that 
what  is  in  question  here  is  not  the  pro- 
priety of  soliciting  funds  from  public  din- 
ners, but  the  question  is  whether  de- 
ception was  involved.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  censure  our  brother,  we  must  find  that 
he  knowingly  deceived  the  public  into 
believing  that  the  purpose  of  these 
dinners  was  not  for  private  purposes,  but 
wholly  for  political  purposes.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  fundamental  question.  If  we  are  oper- 
ating under  due  process  of  law  and  con- 
sonant with  all  its  safeguards,  the  burden 
of  proof  falls  on  the  accuser.  If  we  are 
operating  consonant  with  due  process,  it 
occurs  to  me  there  can  be  no  due  process 
unless  there  is  a  code,  a  law,  a  statute, 
something  to  which  we  can  repair. 

The  Senate  has  l>een  In  existence  al- 
most 200  years,  and  our  failure  to  adopt 
any  code  or  standards  of  conduct  must 
be  construed  as  an  intent  not  to  do  so. 
Then,  by  what  standards  do  we  Judge  a 
Senator? 

I  personally  do  not  believe  it  is  proper 
for  a  U.S.  Senator  to  solicit  funds  pub- 
licly for  private  purjioses.  I  disapprove 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
did,  if  indeed  he  did  it;  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  give  our  efforts  to  de- 
ciding an  issue  Involvhig  a  Senator  by 
nylng  in  the  teeth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
theory  of  the  law. 

If  there  is  no  code  in  existence,  how 


can  we  cond«nn  a  man?  If  there  is  no 
code  in  existence,  there  is  no  precedent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  nilnoLs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  a  fimdraislng  dinner 
were  held  for  a  purpose  that  wsls,  clearly 
stated  by  those  soliciting  the  funds  to 
those  contributing  the  funds,  and  then 
the  fimds  were  used  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent pmpose,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  that  clearly  would  be  wrong- 
doing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  I  think  it  is  up  to 
us  to  establish  that  the  implication  was 
strongly  made  or  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  purpose  of  those  testi- 
monials was  for  campaign  political  pur- 
poses, and  that  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  in  order  to  estab- 
lish wrongdoing. 

It  was  my  understanding,  from  the 
earlier  comments  this  afternoon,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  testimonials  in  1963 — 
the  four  events — was  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  fimds  to  be  used  in  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  not  just  for  campaign  funds.  That 
is  the  implication.  Then  it  is  up  to  us  to 
see  whether  we  can  determine,  in  weigh- 
ing that  question,  whether  strong  impli- 
cations were  given  contrary  to  that  pur- 
pose to  the  public. 

In  looking  at  that  evidence,  I  think  we 
have  to  go  to  several  sources,  the  Sena- 
tor and  what  he  said,  and  to  the  author- 
ized fund  raisers  on  his  behalf  to  see 
what  was  stated.  I  think  we  have  one 
such  piece  of  evidence  on  page  911,  part 
2  of  the  hearings,  first  of  all  in  a  letter 
from  Paul  McNamara,  who  goes  into  the 
matter  of  the  punxise  of  soliciting  funds. 
He  states  it  is  a  "kickoff  for  fundraising 
activities."  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  fund- 
raising  events  that  were  lieing  held. 

Also,  I  think  it  Is  quite  germane  to  de- 
termine what  was  the  tone  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  what  were  the  ImpUcations 
given  to  the  public,  whether  it  was  a  po- 
litical affair,  whether  it  was  to  be  at- 
tended by  leading  citizens  and  political 
leaders,  and  what  was  stated  in  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  solicitation  letter. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important  for  us  to 
determine  exactly  what  representations 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  principal  speaker  being 
offered  for  these  fimdraislng  affairs 
which  set  the  tone  for  It,  and  whether  it 
gave  the  implication  to  the  pubUc  that 
it  was  for  official,  not  personal  reasons, 
or  whether  it  was  for  political  and  not 
for  any  other  reasons. 

I  therefore  turn  to  the  New  York 
Times  article  which  relates  to  a  letter 
dated  August  5,  1963.  Purportedly,  as 
stated  in  that  article,  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  wrote  a  letter  to  the  then 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  "assist 
me  in  my  forthcoming  campaign."  He 
stated  how  much  it  will  "assist  us  in 
getting  my  campaign  drive  imderway." 

I  think  it  is  germane  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
as  to  whether  he  did  write  such  a  letter 
as  an  Inducement  to  get  the  Vice  Presi- 


dent to  come  to  his  State  for  fundraising 
affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  article 
to  which  he  refers  is  evidence  to  which 
weight  must  be  given.  It  certainly  Is 
germane.  This  is  evidence  which  would 
help  us  arrive  at  our  conclusion.  The 
committee  has  had  evidence  which  di- 
rects itself  to  this  very  question  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Is  the  Senator  from  lUinois  asking 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  at  this 
time  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
he  wrote  the  letter? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  request  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  be  permitted 
to  confirm  or  deny  writing  the  letter 
from  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
refui  a  portion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Sure,  I  wrote  the  letter.  I 
testified  to  it  at  the  hearing.  I  think  it 
is  in  the  record.  I  do  not  recall  the  spe- 
cific page.  It  Is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  that  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  I  ask  one  other 
question  for  clarification?  Germane 
also  Is  the  question  whether  or  not  after 
these  dinners — and  I  have  attended  hun- 
dreds of  them — it  is  quite  appropriate 
for  the  person  being  honored,  or  for 
whom  the  funds  are  being  raised,  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Hartford 
Courant  of  October  27,  1963,  in  which  it 
is  reported.  In  part,  that: 

Throughout  the  trip.  Senator  Dodd  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  for  coming  to  the  state  to 
help  him  build  up  a  campaign  warchest  for 
1»94. 

I  would  like  once  again  to  ask  for 
clarification  as  to  whether  the  Senator 
did  express  at  those  dinners — at  each  or 
any  of  the  events — ^hls  gratitude  for  con- 
tributions to  the  campaign  fund,  leaving 
a  clear  implication  to  those  people  that 
they  had  contributed  to  his  political 
campaign. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  answered  earlier.  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  think  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  have  clarified  very 
much  some  of  the  things  that  were 
troubling  me.  I  was  somewhat  troubled 
about  specifications  (a)  and  (b). 

They  are  necessarily  rather  short.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
must  be  presimied  to  be  innocent,  and 
that  he  cannot  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
either  of  the  charges  luiless  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  he  did  the 
things  charged. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  lllce  to 
put  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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omninlttoe,  wtth  the  undentandlng  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  not 
lose  hla  zlght  to  the  floor  bf  so  dain«. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  chairman  ot  the 
committee  asreeahle  to  that  pa-ooedure? 

The  FBESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
objectioa?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  vlsh  to  clarify  the  na- 
ture at  the  charges.  We  have  the  sped- 
flcatlon  in  section  (a)  of  the  rescdutlon 
which  charges  in  effeet  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  used  his  Influence  and 
power  as  a  XJS.  Senator  "to  obtain,  and 
\ise  for  his  personal  beneflt,  funds  from 
the  public  through  political  testimonials 
and  a  political  campaign."  As  I  construe 
It,  this  spedflcation  must  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  lines  5.  6,  and  7  of  page  1 
of  the  resolution,  which  state  "as  shown 
by  the  conclusions  in  the  investigation 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct." 

As  I  understand  it.  the  conclusions  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  with  respect  to  spedflcation 
(a)  of  the  resolution  are  set  out  on  pages 
24  and  25  of  the  report  of  the  OHnmlttee. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  this 
question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  con- 
clusions with  req^ect  to  specification  (a) 
of  the  resolution  are  set  forth  in  sections 
A,  B.  and  C  on  page  24  of  the  committee 
report,  and  sections  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  J  on 
page  25  of  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
I)ardon.  What  was  the  last  part  of  the 
question?  These  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  refer;  yes. 

Mr.  EBVIN.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain 
is  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  specifications  <a)  and  <b) 
In  the  resolution  refer,  by  way  ot  par- 
ticulari^,  to  the  Cfwcluslons  of  the 
Select  Committee  cm  Standards  and 
Conduct,  as  set  forth  on  pages  24  and  25 
of  the  cfonmittee  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  a  very  broad  and 
general  way,  that  is  true.  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  way  of  nailing  down  the  facts 
which  we  foimd  as  a  backgroimd  of  his 
activities.  During  the  period  in  question, 
the  Senator  was  a  Member  of  tiie  Senate, 
engaging  in  certain  fundraising  activi- 
ties, and  then  used  that  money  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  Instead  of  a  long  allega- 
tion like  a  charge  at  common  law,  we 
Incorporated  this  general  background  of 
activities  by  reference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And,  In  substance,  these 
conclusions  (H>erate  as  what  we  lawyers 
call  a  bill  of  particulars? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct;  yes. 
But  they  would  all  have  to  be  proved  as  a 
part  of  the  real  modus  operandi  of  the 
charge.  It  is  the  background  of  facts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  I  am  trying  to  make 
plain,  if  I  may,  is  th&t  specification  (a) , 
of  the  resolution,  is  elaborated  in  detail 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  select  ccxnmlt- 
tee  in  sections  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  Q,  and  J 
on  pages  24  and  25  of  the  report.  These 
sections  refer,  do  they  not,  to  the  first 
specification? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  second  specification 
charges  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut used  his  influence  and  power  as 
a  UJB.  Senator  "To  request  and 
accept  reimburaements  for  expenses 
from  both  the  Souite  and  private  orga- 


nizations for  the  same  travel."  Does  not 
se^iOQ  H  of  the  oonduMons  of  the  select 
committee,  which  appears  on  page  25  of 
the  committee  report,  explain  with  jH'e- 
dsion  what  is  Involved  in  specification 
(b)  of  the  resolution? 

I  am  speaking  of  section  H.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  section  H. 

Mr.  S'l'KNNiS.  Tes,  section  K  refers  to 
item  0)) ;  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  oth«r  words,  these 
specified  sections  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  select  committee,  which  appear  on 
pages  24  and  25  of  the  committee  report, 
elaborate  and  make  clear  the  charges 
embraced  in  specifications  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  elucidation.  Moreover. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachvisetts 
not  only  for  yielding  to  me,  but  also  for 
making  very  clear  some  of  our  problems 
with  respect  to  both  the  burden  of  proof 
and  the  charges  themselves. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  add  one  clause  to 
my  conclusion  there,  these  conclusions 
were  a  substitute,  in  a  way,  for  the  mass 
of  evidence  that  is  In  these  two  volimies 
of  hearings.  For  instance,  paragraph  F 
refers  to  the  total  amount  of  $450,273 
involved;  $116,083  of  that  amoimt  was 
foimd  to  be  for  personal  expenses,  which 
Illustrates  that  It  is  background  for  the 
bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  two  minor  points,  but  I  think 
they  should  be  made,  because  we  are 
making  a  record  here  which  we  will  have 
to  live  with  a  long  time. 

Hrst,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  who  carries  the  biu-den  of 
proof,  who  is  the  prosecutor,  and  who 
moves  forward. 

The  committee  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, in  its  deliberations,  of  bringing 
forth  the  evidence;  but  I  would  refer 
Senators  to  Senate  Resolution  338,  set- 
ting up  the  select  committee,  where,  in 
section  2  of  subparagraph  (a>,  it  Is 
stated: 

It  BbaU  be  the  duty  of  tUe  Select  Commit- 
tee to — 

(1)  receive  oomplainte  acd  inTestlgate  al- 
legations of  lmproi>er  eoaduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate,  violationa  at  law.  and 
violations  of  Txilta  and  rtgiilatlona  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individ- 
uals In  the  performance  of  tbelr  duties  as 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Then,  in  the  second  paragraph : 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  Tot«  of  the  full 
conunlttee  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken — 

By  the  Senate  itself. 

I  have  not  felt,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  does,  that  it  acts  in  the  role 
of  the  prosecution  here. 

We  act  on  the  rules,  make  a  report,  and 
seek  to  explain  that  report. 

It  is  in  the  Senate  Itself  that  all  of 
these  determinations  and  due  process  and 
burden  of  proof  Is  going  to  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  each  individual  Senator  in  his 
heart  and  mind  and  conscience. 

The  second  point  is  minor,  but  it  has 


been  raised  two  or  three  times.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkb]  made  a 
comment  a  moment  ago  about  the  ab- 
sence of  any  rules  and  regulations  and 
the  absence,  as  I  miderstood  his  com- 
ment, of  measuring  back  against  a  known 
regulation  or  standard  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  An^o-Saxon  jiulspru- 
denoe. 

This  has  been  referred  to  also  as  an 
ex  post  facto  proceeding. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  wrong  today,  we 
have  been  wrong  for  over  a  centiuy  in  the 
five  previous  censure  cases. 

In  the  censure  case  in  1844,  the  charge 
involved  the  release  of  confidential  in- 
formation. In  1902,  there  were  two  cases. 
Two  Senators  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  got  in  a  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor.  They  were  censured. 

In  1929  a  Senator  used  a  lobbyist  as  a 
tax  adviser. 

In  1954  the  case  involved  the  abuse  of 
the  committee. 

None  of  those  cases  was  referred  back 
to  any  known  standard  or  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  the  power  and 
the  duty.  Indeed,  to  make  a  Judgment 
and  a  determination  of  the  conduct  of  an 
individual  Member  in  regard  to  ethics 
or  standards  or  conduct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  nothing  that 
the  committee  has  been  authorized  to 
do  has  not  been  done  by  his  distinguished 
committee.  No  one  is  critlclzfaig  what 
has  been  done  by  the  committee. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  UJB.  Sen- 
ators who  were  censured  for  fighting  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  At  least  the 
Senate  had  to  find  out  that  they  were 
flghting  on  the  floor  of  the  TJB.  Senate 
before  they  censured  them. 

All  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  in  order 
to  censure  Soiator  Dodd  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  we  must  at  least 
find  that,  what  he  has  been  charged 
with,  he  actually  did. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  committee  questioned 
the  witnesses,  looked  into  their  eyes,  and 
were  in  the  position  to  determine  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  O'Hare  has  never  appeared  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  O'Hare. 
I  cannot  Judge  the  credibility  of  Mr. 
O'Hare. 

I  have  to  take  it  upon  the  basis  of  the 
committee's  findings  as  to  the  credibility 
of  Mr  O'Hare. 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
Senate  would  act  as  a  trial  court,  that 
statement  is  not  accurate  because  the 
Senate  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee. 

The  Senate  did  not  have,  as  a  body, 
the  responsibility  to  go  out  and  get  af- 
fidavits and  support  the  charges  made 
against  Senator  Dood. 

We  had  to  rely  upon  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee which,  as  I  said  before,  did  a  good 
Job. 

No  one  is  criticizing  what  has  been 
done  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  had  its  investiga- 
tion and  questioned  the  witnesses  and,  as 
I  said,  looked  into  their  eyes  and  made 
a  determination  as  to  whether  it  believed 
or  disbelieved  the  witnesses. 
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Credibility  is  an  essential  element  here. 
We  might  have  a  situation  in  which  all 
of  the  wltneaees  are  disbelieved.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  there  is  still  a  burden. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  may  correct  me,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  position  is  that  you 
still  have  to  put  in  a  prima  facie  case 
even  if  you  do  not  believe  any  of  the 
defense  witnesses.  You  still  have  to  put  in 
sufScient  evidence  to  make  out  a  case. 

We  need  to  have  before  the  Senate  suf - 
fldent  evidence,  and  it  must  be  directed 
toward  the  specific  charges  listed  in  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWKK.  I  do  not  think  I  can  take 
issue  with  anything  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  relative  to  section  (b) . 

Here,  I  think  you  can  make  your  case. 
If  Indeed  you  can  establish  a  pattern  of 
deception  and  fraud,  because  that  is  an 
abuse  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  is  not  for  us  to  make 
a  case.  It  is  for  you  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Right.  And  I  think  that 
any  time  a  man  uses  his  position  to 
abuse  the  instrumentality  of  the  Senate 
for  his  own  beneflt,  that  Is  one  thing. 

I  was  addressing  my  remarics  to  specifi- 
cation A.  I  still  thinlp  we  are  not  really 
sure  in  our  own  minds  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  whether  what  we  are  trying 
to  decide  here  is  improper. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  committee  has 
made  its  report.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  he  will  not  make  his 
statement  until  he  is  convinced  that  the 
entire  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions. 

Certain  evidence  has  come  to  light 
Some  evidence  came  out  in  response  to 
a  question  from  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan] 
when  he  asked  about  the  dixmers  and 
what  their  purpose  was  and  how  the 
money  was  used. 

Some  evidence  has  come  out  from  the 
questions  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 

I  think  at  this  time  that  we  ought  to 
exhaust  all  of  our  questions  because  I 
take  it  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  counsel  for 
Senator  Dodd  In  this  case,  wants  to  be 
sure  prior  to  making  his  remaiics  that 
Senators  have  exhausted  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions. 

They  presumably  will  not  call  wit- 
nesses before  us.  The  only  person  that 
we  can  really  question  is  Senator  Dodd 
himself. 

We  are  therefore  directing  our  ques- 
tions to  him.  On  one  of  the  questions 
which  I  raised,  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  answer  I  received  from  either  Sena- 
tor Dodd  or  the  committee. 

I  had  hoped  that  Senator  Dodd's  staff 
or  the  committee  staff  in  the  interim 
period  nfigbt  get  some  infonnation  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

That  question  concerns  the  defidt.  If 
there  was  a  defidt,  in  1965.  And  the  rea- 
son this  disturbs  me  is  that  if  someone 
Is  going  to  send  out  letters  for  a  dinner 
to  pay  off  a  deficit,  it  should  first  be  es- 
tablished whether  there  was  a  deficit. 


I  know  there  was  a  defldt  in  1959  be- 
cause Senator  Dodd  has  testtfled  that 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $1504)00  in  19S9. 
However,  we  are  talking  about  1965  when 
these  dinners  were  held  and  the  letters 
were  sent  out,  specifically  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Barbieri.  showing  that  there  was  an  exist- 
ing deficit. 

Senator  Dodd  said  he  filed  a  report 
with  the  secretary  of  state  listing  a 
defidt  of  6.000-and-some-odd  dollars  as 
the  result  of  the  1964  campaign. 

He  further  testified  that  subsequent 
thereto  there  were  additional  debts  of 
some  $50,000. 

My  question  concerns  whether  he  filed 
a  subsequent  report. 

I  do  not  think  he  knew  whether  he  did. 

The  distinguished  chairman  said  that 
no  information  pertaining  to  this  matter 
came  before  the  committee.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  this  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  year  was  the 
Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  talking  about  1965 
when  the  Barbieri  letter  was  sent  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  About  the  deficit  for 
1964? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  did  have  evi- 
dence and  it  has  never  been  denied. 

The  evidence  from  the  report  filed  by 
Senator  Dodd  with  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut after  the  1964  election  shows  that 
the  deficit  was  6,000-and-some-odd  dol- 
lars. 

Two  of  the  witnesses  in  the  open  hear- 
ings, friends  of  Senator  Dodd,  estimated 
the  deficit  to  be  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000. 

Senator  Dodd  did  not  dispute  that. 
There  has  been  no  additional  proof  of- 
fered. 

I  mentioned  this  morning  when  I  was 
talking  about  the  bank  accounts  that 
there  might  be  scHne  more  bills.  There 
are  none  that  we  know  about. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  there 
Is  some  error  somewhere  in  his  mind 
about  the  deficit  in  prior  years.  On  page 
1032  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings, 
exhibit  No.  87,  is  a  copy  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Hartford  Times  of  No- 
vember 23.  1956.  The  headline  reads: 
"$136,402  Dodd  Campaign  Ends  in 
$25,542  Deficit." 

We  obtahied  the  1958  deficit  figures 
through  the  Hartford  Times  item  of  De- 
cember 3,  1958.  "Report  Shows  Victory 
Costs  $92,186"  and  "Defidt  of  $19,366." 
That  was  referring  to  Senator  Dodd's 
1958  campaign  deficit.  There  has  never 
been  any  evidence  of  a  deficit  in  a  cam- 
paign fund,  in  any  way.  of  ans^thing  like 
$165,000. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Was  the  committee 
bound  or  compelled  to  rdy  upon  news- 
paper editorials? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  were  not  bound.  Of 
course  we  were  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Were  there  not  records 
of  Senator  Dodd  that  could  have  been 
introduced  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  best  evi- 
dence rule,  newspaper  accounts  were 
placed  in  the  record.  That  was  the  best 
evidence  we  could  get.  The  reports  that 


had  been  filed  with  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, had  been  destroyed.  According 
to  law,  they  are  kept  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  and  then  destroyed. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  Senator  Dodd  had  no 
records  to  give  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  did  not  give  us  any. 
I  do  not  say  he  did  not  have  any.  You 
will  have  to  ask  Senator  Dodd  about 
that.  The  staff  assistant  advises  me  that 
the  committee  staff  did  request  them, 
and  Senator  Dodd  did  not  have  those 
reports  available. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  matter 
of  due  process  of  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  plan  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wants 
the  fioor 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  liave  been 
trying  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts a  question  for  some  time.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  defer  it.  However.  I  do 
want  to  adc  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts a  few  questions  before  he  yields 
the  fioor.  I  axa.  willing  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  l^isslssippi,  but  not  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  going  to 
yield  his  right  to  the  fioor. 

ISx.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
asking  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  yield  his  right  to  the  floor;  I  under- 
stood he  was  merely  asking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  just  do  not 
want  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  leave  the  Chamber  without  letting  me 
ask  him  a  question  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  permit  me  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  Senate? 

I  make  this  statement  to  the  Senate 
because  I  thought  the  silence  of  the 
chairman  under  these  circumstances 
mieht  result  in  some  inference. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  great 
furor  raised  about  the  so-called  ex  post 
facto  question  and  due  process  of  law. 

Of  course,  the  committee  has  some 
kind  of  burden  of  proceeding  here,  but 
it  was  i.ot  our  concept  that  we  came  in 
here  as  prosecutors,  carrying  the  burden 
of  a  district  attorney.  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing statement  vhat  the  burden  of  pro- 
ceeding is  upon  us  and  that  we  are  going 
to  se3  that  this  matter  is  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

When  I  began  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  was  told  that  a  Senator  is  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  time  he  is  sworn  in,  that  he 
has  duties  and  obligations  as  a  Soiator, 
that  he  can  ask  questions  and  can  ask 
other  Senators  question,  and  that  he  can 
make  speeches.  So  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  individual 
Senators,  because  they  are  all  Members 
of  this  constitutional  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  role  here 
of  a  prosecutor,  but  certainly  \ix  burden 
of  bringing  to  the  Senate  everything  we 
could,  in  an  impartial  way,  is  required. 
But,  according  to  the  resolution  under 
which  we  are  operating,  the  "shall" 
clauses  do  not  indude  any  concept  that 
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we  win  be  proeeeuton  and  bring  in  a 
report  and  proeecnte. 

Now  I  iboold  like  to  say  a  wivd  about 
the  degree  of  proof.  That  la  another  mat- 
ter. Of  eourae.  it  requliee  subatanUal 
evldoice,  as  I  said  this  morning,  in  one's 
mind;  but  I  was  not  trying  to  tell  any 
Senator  how  much,  nor  was  I  trying  to 
give  an  Interpretation  such  as  we  give 
Jurors  with  respect  to  "beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt."  Certainly,  the  amount  of 
proof  required  is  more  than  a  suspicion. 
It  retiulres  substantial  erldenoe.  As  I  said 
this  morning,  I  have  never  voted  tot  a 
censure  resolution  until  convinced,  fully 
convinced,  not  only  that  some  matter 
that  has  been  wrongfiilly  done  but  also 
fully  convinced  to  the  extent  that  it  in- 
flicts damaged  on  this  body.  That  is  the 
test  I  have. 

We  gave  all  kinds  of  notice  to  Senator 
DoDD.  Senator  Dodd  has  no  complaint 
about  the  notice.  That  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  due  process  of  law.  You  must 
give  notice,  and  in  a  criminal  charge  that 
notice  is  made  through  indictment.  We 
did  not  have  an  indictment  form,  but 
last  October  we  laid  down  the  ground 
rules  and  an  outline  of  the  matters 
about  which  we  were  proposing  to  have 
hearings,  and  delivered  it  to  Senator 
Dodd  tn  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  at- 
t<Mmey.  We  told  him  that  we  had  already 
decided  to  hold  hearings,  "but  intend  to 
give  you  sufficient  time  to  prepare."  Fol- 
lowing that  we  had  other  meetings  with 
Senator  Dodb  and  heard  his  arguments 
on  Jurisdiction. 

Now,  a  word  about  Jurisdiction — if 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  Senate 
having  Jurisdiction  to  hear  a  matter  con- 
cerning a  Member.  The  only  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Sonnett  was  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Senate  had  given  the  com- 
mittee authority  to  consider  a  matter 
such  as  this.  That  question  has  been 
gone  over  and  has  been  argued,  It  was 
decided  the  other  way,  and  the  hearings 
proceeded. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  presiunptlon  of 
innocence.  That  is  so  obvious  and  ex- 
pected, that  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
mention  It.  The  right  of  confrontation 
was  given. 

Another  element  of  due  process  of  law 
ttiat  was  provided  In  every  way  jxMsible 
to  Senator  Dodd  was  the  right  of  cross- 
examination.  He  had  the  right  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  of  his  own,  to  have  them 
under  oath,  and  to  use  the  subpena  pro- 
cesses of  this  body  to  bring  those  wit- 
nesses here.  That  right  was  freely  used 
on  request  of  Senator  Dooo,  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  produced. 

Now  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  what  Is 
the  rule  or  what  is  the  guide  or  what  has 
been  established  for  conduct  of  any  kind. 
The  Senate  has  functioned  for  almost 
300  years,  and  we  have  never  had  any- 
thing in  writing  with  respect  to  that 
matter.  If  ttoa.i  were  the  test,  aU  Senators 
would  be  untouchable. 

I  see  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  voted  In  favor  of  the  last  censure 
resoluticm.  In  1954.  There  were  no  Senate 
rules  then,  that  I  recall.  Yes.  Senators 
voted— no  written  rules,  no  rules  of  any 
kind,  nothing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ijoulslana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  lliere  was  nothing  in 
that  inrooeeding  except  the  resolution  and 
the  facts  presented.       j 

I  yield.  I 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  the  only  statement  I  made 
in  that  debate,  when  I  stood  where  my 
desk  was  at  that  time,  that  if  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy would  take  his  feet  and  do  one 
of  two  things — either  apologize  or  do 
some  act  to  indicate  that  he  was  some- 
what contrite,  by  indicating  that  he  had 
perhaps  gone  too  far  in  his  zeal  to  pro- 
tect this  country  from  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  or,  in  the  alternative,  if  he 
would  offer  some  evidence,  enough  to 
convince  me  at  least,  that  he  sincerely 
thought  that  Tom  Hennings  was  a 
crook — I  would  vote  against  censure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
has  anything  to  do — ^with  all  respect  to 
the  Senator — with  the  point  I  made,  the 
fact  that  I  voted  and  the  Senator  voted 
and  many  others  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  a 
written  rule  or  a  prece<lent  or  anything 
else  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrlsld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  In  an  effort 
to  show  the  relevance,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  what  I  believed  we  were 
doing — at  least,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  others  were  concerned — 
was  that  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  was  a  member  had  found  that 
a  Senator  was  contemptuoiis  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  and  particularly  of  one  of  its 
Members,  and  we  had  a  duty  to  censure 
him.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was 
not  going  to  vote  to  censure  if  the  fellow 
would  Just  apologize.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  offered  us  no  other  choice,  we 
had  to  vote  for  censure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  very  point. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  retry  that 
case — neither  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana nor  I.  We  speak  of  him  with  great 
deference.  He  has  passed  on. 

My  point  is  that  whenever  there  was 
a  case,  the  Senate  has  never  failed  to 
move  forward  because  there  was  no  writ- 
ten rule. 

If  you  believe  there  is  not  enough  evi- 
dence and  that  wrongdobig  has  not  been 
committed  or  that  the  proof  Is  not  suf- 
ficient, or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  your 
individual  capacity  as  a  Senator,  you 
should  not  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  But 
let  us  not  get  lost  on  the  idea  that  we 
cannot  vote  simply  because  there  is  not 
a  written  rule. 

If  I  may  anticipate,  I  notice  that  in 
the  brief  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  there  is  mention  of  hearings 
having  been  held  without  Senator  Dodd 
having  been  present.  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned this  matter  the  other  day,  but  I 
wish  to  mention  It  now  for  emphasis. 

It  is  imthlnkable  that  that  would  have 
been  done.  Whoever  prep&reA  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  Senator's  brief  did  not 
know  the  facts,  and  they  added  an  ad- 
dendum pointing  out  that  on  those  2  days 
of  closed  hearings.  Senator  Dodd  was 
present. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  desire  to  state  affirma- 


tively what  happened,  and  then  I  will 
yield. 

Senator  Dodd  was  present  with  his  at- 
torney all  the  time  the  testimony  was 
being  taken  against  him. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  preliminary 
hearings  of  some  of  the  witnesses:  You 
get  letters:  you  get  information  of  all 
kinds.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  write  and 
say  that  so  and  so  Icnows  this  and  knows 
that.  You  put  them  imder  oath  and  you 
attempt  to  get  the  Information. 

A  subcommittee  of  two  Senators  is  au- 
thorized to  have  preliminary  hearings  to 
Judge  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  and 
whether  they  had  any  knowledge  about 
matters  in  question,  and  If  they  did,  to 
check  on  it  before  we  thought  about 
them  as  real  witnesses. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  all  those  type  hear- 
ings. Senator  Dodd  was  not  present.  Not 
one  scintilla  of  those  proceedings  were 
used  in  any  way  except  through  regular 
open  hearings.  As  I  imderstand,  that  is 
the  pattern  and  custom,  and,  as  I  see  it, 
the  duty  to  go  through  a  preliminary 
process  with  that  type  witness.  May  I 
refer  to  our  friend  from  Arkansas.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  his  pattern  and  his  cus- 
tom. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  sub- 
committee take  testimony  during  closed 
sessions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  took  some  testimony, 
yes.  There  was  examination  there,  Just 
to  find  out  matters  as  I  said.  I  sat  on  a 
few  of  them.  I  do  not  think  I  sat  on  over 
two.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  used  later,  if  they  were  used 
at  all. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator assure  us  that  he  and  others  who 
sat  in  that  hearing  were  successful  in 
completely  cleansing  their  minds  of  what 
they  heard? 

Mr.  STEanns.  Totally  so.  1  did  not 
hear  a  thing  worth  a  continental.  I  am 
sure  others  would  say  that.  There  was 
no  wrong  done  to  this  man,  not  by  the 
conunittee. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  fiu-ther? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  not  said  and 
never  will  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  ever  intentionally  do 
anything  wrong  to  anybody  on  earth. 

I  did  want  to  ask  about  one  matter.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  Just  as  well  to  defer 
it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  is  order  In 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  preface  to  some  of  the  questions  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  shall  ask  first:  Has  the  Senator 
ever  discussed  with  me  or  have  I  ever 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
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sachusetts  the  merits  at  this  case  before 
us,  even  the  technical  aspects  of  it? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Never. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  We  never  dis- 
cussed this  case,  other  than,  perhaps,  to 
say,  "How  do  you  feel,"  or  "Are  you  going 
to  be  here  today,"  or  something  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  sent  a 
book  over  here  to  me  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  and  I 
told  the  Senator  that  in  due  course  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  I  did  not  have  time 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  case.  With 
referoice  to  what  the  Senator  said,  could 
we,  perhaps,  clear  up  the  idea  of  the  ex 
post  facto  prdalem? 

Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  censure  a  Senator  for  any- 
thing that  happened  in  the  past,  even  for 
picking  up  the  wrong  dinner  fork,  we  do 
impose  upon  ourselves  the  limitations 
dictated  by  our  consciences  and  by  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  censure  anyone 
for  something  which  is  not  against  the 
law  or  the  rules  unless  It  is  a  flagrant 
thing  that  screams  out  agalztst  good 
conscience  ? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
the  iMwer  and  authority  to  censure  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  Individual  concern  as  to  what 
reasons  are  sufficient  and  what  con- 
stitutes sufficient  grounds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  that  with  r^ard  to  the  testi- 
monial dinner  held  after  Senator  Dodd's 
last  campaign  the  total  expenses  of  that 
1964  campaign  were  about  $247,000,  as 
the  chart  would  indicate? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Prom  what  page  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  chart  be- 
hind me  says,  "Dooo's  political  expenses 
exceeded  contributions"  and  the  second 
column,  campaign  and  political  expenses, 
$247,000. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  taken 
from  the  committee  files  and  is  agreed 
upon. 

Is  the  Senator  further  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  campaign  expenses  reported 
to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut 
as  of  November  30,  1964,  were  $174,000 
as  indicated  on  page  950  of  the  record, 
which  is  a  major  difference? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  that 
not  make  a  difference  of  about  $73,000 
which  was  spent  after  November  4, 1964? 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  it  does. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  the  arithmetic.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  when  it  was  said  that  the 
man  had  a  deficit  of  $6,000.  that  was 
based  on  Uie  $174,000  figure;  It  was  not 
based  on  the  $247,000  figure,  which 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference — a  dif- 
ference of  $73,000. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  making  the  statement,  not  I. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  said:  "May 
I  say  it."  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  I  may  say 
it.  [Laughter.]  I  hope  the  Senator  real- 


izes the  enormous  signiflcance  of  what 
he  is  doing  here  at  the  moment.  He  is 
reflecting  great  credit  oq  the  Senate.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  Aoak 
Clattoh  Powsll  was  denied  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
pertinent. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  ask 
the  Senator  whether  it  Is  pertinent.  I 
asked  the  Senator  whether  he  is  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  take  notice  of  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  many  people  felt  prejudice 
entered  into  the  denial  of  his  seat  to 
Adam  Clattor  Powiix? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  aw.^^e  of  that. 
I  would  like  not  to  believe  that  is  true. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  whether  or  not  he  is  occu- 
pying the  term  that  would  have  been 
the  term  of  Senator  Daniel  Webster  of 
Massachusetts? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Had  the  terms 
been  continuous  that  might  be  so.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  holds  the  seat  that 
would  have  been  in  the  class  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  had  he  continued. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
hold  the  term  which  would  have  been 
the  term  of  Daniel  Webster,  had  Daniel 
Webster  continued? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  really  have  not  gone 
that  far  back.  I  was  more  ccxicemed  with 
gettlng_^e  than  with  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  urge 
the  Senator  to  check  the  records  and 
determine  whether  he  is  on  the  Daniel 
Webster  track  or  some  other  track. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
line  or  track? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  urge  the 
Senator  to  determine  whether  he  is  the 
Daniel  Webster  man  or  whether  he  Is 
the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  I  am  Edward 
Brooke,  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  not  aware  of  why 
I  am  asking  the  question. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  previous  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  who  served  here 
some  time  ago  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion named  John  P.  Kennedy? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  select  five  names  of  Sena- 
tors whose  pictures  were  to  adorn  the 
reception  room  of  the  Senate  as  five  of 
the  greatest  Senators  of  all  times? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  names  of  the  flve 
men  who  were  selected? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Senators  Calhoun. 
Webster,  La  Fcdlette,  Taft,  uid  Clay. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  a  good  listener,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  hear  very  well.  [Laughter.]  I 
say  that  in  complement  with  my  fellow 
Senators  around  me. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 


aware  of  the  fact  that  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  not  only  a  member  but  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  select 
those  flve  Senators  who  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  Senators  of  all 
time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoulEdana.  Is  the  Sraator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  of  those  flve  men 
selected — just  a  moment  while  I  confer 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervdt].  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  respectfully  a^ 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  how  long  I 
might  anticipate  this  interrogation  to 
last? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  It  will  not 
take  very  long,  let  me  say.  It  win  not 
take  very  long.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Daniel  Wdsster  served  in 
the  Senate,  first  as  a  Representative  from 
New  Hampshire,  from  1823  untH  1827, 
ajid  then  he  served  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  from  1827  imtil  1841. 
when  he  retired,  and  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  Senate  from  1845  until 
1850;  that  he  was  the  only  Senator  from 
New  England  who  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  five  great  Senators  of  all  time  by  a 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  John  F.  Kennedy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  what? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  accept  those 
figures. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Profiles 
in  Courage,"  and  selected  Daniel  Web- 
ster for  one  of  the  profiles. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  read  the  marked 
portion  of  the  book  in  which  John  P. 
Kennedy  referred  to  what  Daniel  Webster 
found  it  necessary  to  do  to  meet  his 
financial  plight. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Senator,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  think  since  you  have  read  it 
and  I  have  not,  I  am  going  to  be  generous 
and  give  you  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  give  me  the 
book.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  Here  it  Is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ttnuislana.  Uii.  President, 
it  reads  as  follows,  speaking  of  Daniel 
Webster — this  is  John  F.  Elennediy 
writing: 

He  could  see  nothing  Improper  in  wilting 
to  tbe  President  of  Uie  Bank  of  tbe  United 
States — at  the  very  time  when  tbe  Senate 
was  engaged  In  debate  over  a  renewal  of  the 
Bank's  charter — noting  that  "my  retainer  has 
not  been  received  or  refreshed  as  usual."  But 
Wetwter  accepted  favors  not  as  gifts  but  as 
services  which  he  beUeved  were  rightly  due 
him.  When  he  tried  to  resign  from  the  Sen- 
ate In  1836  to  recoup  speculative  losses 
through  his  law  practice,  hU  MaHachueetts 
businessmen  friends  Joined  to  pay  his  debts 
to  retain  him  In  ofDce.  Even  at  his  deathbed, 
legend  tells  u*,  there  waa  a  knock  at  his 
door,  and  a  large  roU  of  bUls  waa  thrust  tn 
by  an  cdd  gentleman,  who  said  that  "At  such 
a  time  as  this,  there  should  be  no  shortage 
of  money  In  the  house." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 
Assunming  that  there  is  a  Senator  who 
spends  a  great  deal  of  money  and  can- 
not live   within   his   Income,   but  who 
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his  people  think  is  such  a  great  Sena- 
tor— as  was  Daniel  Webster — that  they 
are  willing  to  help  pay  his  personal  ex- 
penses In  order  that  he  will  be  able  to 
serve  this  great  country.  Is  anytldng 
necessarily  wrong  with  this? 

If  that  man  did  nothing  to  change  his 
position,  or  his  views,  or  even  make  any 
greater  eSort  than  he  would  have  made 
otherwise  with  respect  to  his  own  con- 
science and  convictions.  Is  there  neces- 
sarily anything  wrong  about  the  people 
of  his  State  helping  him  to  get  out  of 
debt,  as  the  people  of  Bfassachusetts  did 
by  their  concerted  money-raising  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Daniel  Webster? 

Mr.  BROOKK.  I  cannot  draw  such 
conclusions;  but  let  me,  in  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator,  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  one  more 
question;  then  I  shall  permit  the  Sena- 
tor to  do  that. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  Daniel  Webster's  successor,  but 
is  the  successor  of  a  man  named  Strong? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ou»»  yoa  BxcoGNXTioK  or  skmatob  lomo  of 

X.OtnSZAIIA   TOMOSBOW 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  quorum  call  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  IiOHo]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  perhaps  I  shall 
object — ^I  did  not  understand  the  unanl- 
mous-consent  request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  make  an  inquiry?  A  short 
time  ago,  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  announced  that  he  intended 
to  wait  and  would  close  the  debate.  Does 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  be  recogiilzed 
tomorrow  morning — and  certainly  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  not 
think  of  objecting  to  that — carry  with  it 
any  Implication  that  the  floor  will  not  be 
open  to  all  of  us  who  have  statements 
we  may  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Most  certainly  not 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  that  case.  I  do  not 
object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mcmtana  is  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BITBINESS 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  the  Senate 
has  concluded  its  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  112  for  the  day,  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  under  the  usual  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT  RESOLXTTION 
XNTRODITCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  flzak  time.  and.  l^ 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONET  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Habbis)  : 
8.  IMS.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  repayment 
contract  with  the  Fobs  Reservoir  Master 
Conservancy  District,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCAKTHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BBKNKrr,    Mr.    Baui,    Mr.    Caknok, 

Mr.  Cablsom,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Cdhtis, 

Mr.  DnuEsxrr.  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  MOBTON,  Mr.  Idoss,  Mr.  Mxtndt, 

Mr.     Peabson,     MT.     Risicorr,     Mr. 

TowEB,  Mr.  Ttdii*3s.   Mr.  WnxiAMS 

of  New  Jersey,   aod   Mr.   Yottng   of 

North  Dakota)  : 

S.   1947.  A  bUl  to  ezpabd  the  definition 

of  deductible  moving  ezptnses  incurred  by 

an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ISi.  McCabtht  when 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nel- 
sow,  Mr.  KxNNEBT  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Peix,  and  Mr.  Pbovtt)  : 
8.  IMS.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care  for 
children  of  low-income  families  in  order  to 
enable  their  parents  or  relatives  to  choose  to 
undertake  vocational  training,  basic  educa- 
tion, or  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JlAvrrs  when  be  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  wbich  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

ByMr.  HARTKK: 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  needy  blind 
to  enroll  in  rehabilitation  programs  by  pro- 
hibiting any  durational  State  residence  re- 
quirement in  assistance  to  the  blind; 

S.  19S0.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  lmi>rove  the  i>ro- 
grams  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they  will 
more  effectively  encourage  and  assist  blind 
individuals  in  achieving  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  to  a  ncMmal,  full,  and  fruitful 
life: 

8. 1951.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Individuals 
entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits  (or 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Secxalty  Act,  and  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  permanent  dlsabUlty 
annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  shall  be  eUglble  for  health  insurance 
benefits  under  title  ZVm  oC  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

8. 1962.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that, 
In  determining  eligibility  for  or  the  amount 
of  assistance  to  be  provided  to  any  individual 
applying  for  aid  to  the  blind  under  programs 
established  pursuant  to  auch  titles,  there 
shall  be  disregarded  the  ability  of  such  in- 
dividual's family  or  relatives  to  provide  tor 
his  support;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Finance. 

S.  1963.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  certain  matter  tor  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servioe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtkb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings. ) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
KTTT,  Mr.  Bbookx,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
DnucsKN,  Mr.  Foita,  Mr.  Obiftim, 
Mr.  Hbitska,  Mr.  Jobsam  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  MnxER,  ISx.  Peabson,  Mr.  Pkbct, 
Mr.  Thubmond,  and  Mr.  Toweb)  : 


8. 1964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  special  procedures  designed  to  avoid 
undue  delay  in  the  payment  of  monthly  in- 
auranca  benefits  to  which  indivlduala  are 
entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

8. 1966.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated,  modernized  system  of 
Federal  savings  associations  and  to  expedite 
the  conversion  of  State-chartered  savings 
banks  thereto  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended;   and 

S.  1956.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of  max- 
Imxim  rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market  oper- 
ations in  agency  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spabkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH: 

S.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1958.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabboboucr 
when  he  introduced  the  last  above-men- 
tioned bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8.  1959.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlctorlano 
Cerda-Vega  and  Maria  Estefana  Oonzales 
Moralez  Cerda,  his  wife,  and  his  four  minor 
children,  Joan  Paulo,  Rodolfo,  Gnu,  Fer- 
nando Oerda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  last  calendar  week  entirely  in  October  in 
each  year  as  "National  Vocational  Guidance 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Blr.  Mobbe  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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AMENDMENT  OF  REPAYMENT  CON- 
TRACT WITH  FOBS  RESERVOIR 
MASTER  CONSERVANCY  DIS- 
TRICT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27  I  Introduced,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Harris,  a  bill  to  meet  a  criti- 
cal water  quality  problem  that  has 
developed  at  one  of  the  major  reclama- 
tion projects  In  Oklahoma.  Since  that 
time  further  studies  of  this  matter  have 
been  made  that  lead  us  to  offer  at  this 
time  an  amended  bill. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
protect  a  sizable  Federal  Investment  at 
the  Fobs  Reservoir  project,  where  unex- 
I>ected  high  mineral  content  of  the  wa- 
ter has  made  normal  treatment  facilities 
Impracticable.  The  bill  which  we  submit 
today  in  lieu  of  the  earlier  measure 
would  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  take  measures  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Federal  investment, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the  Oovem- 
ment's  pledge  to  make  this  water  avail- 
able to  an  area  of  more  than  60,000 
population. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1946)  to  amend  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moh- 
RONXT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXPANSION  OP  DEFINITION  OF  DE- 
DUCTIBLE MOVING  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED BY  AN  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  expand  the  definition  of  deductible 
moving  expenses  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee. Joining  me  as  sponsors  of  this 
measure  are  Senators  Bennztt,  Bible, 
Cannon,  Carlson,  Cask,  Curtis,  Dirk- 
sen,  Hart,  Javits,  Morton,  Moss,  Mxtnot, 
Pearson.  Ribicoff,  Tower,  Tyoings, 
WiLLiAHis  of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 

Under  existing  law  moving  expenses 
are  permitted  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  family  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  costs  of  meals  and  lodging  en 
route  to  the  new  location  and  for  the 
expense  of  moving  household  goods  and 
personal  effects. 

This  bill  adds  four  new  tjrpes  of  mov- 
ing expenses,  subject  to  an  overall  lim- 
itation. The  new  categories  are : 

First,  the  "househunting"  expenses  of 
the  taxpayer  in  searching  for  a  new 
residence  at  his  new  place  of  work; 

Second,  the  temporary  living  expenses 
at  the  new  location  for  the  employee  and 
his  family  at  the  new  location  before 
they  have  foimd  permanent  living  quar- 
ters, but  not  for  a  period  beyond  30 
days; 

Third,  expenses  of  selling  the  former 
residence  or  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease  on  the  former  residence;  and. 

Fourth,  expenses  such  as  attorney  fees 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  the  new 
residence. 

Under  the  biU  the  deduction  for  the 
expenses  for  the  four  new  categories  may 
not  exceed  $2,500  for  the  taxpayer  who 
owned  his  own  home  at  the  old  business 
location  or  $1,000  if  he  did  not  own  his 
home.  These  deductions  will  be  allowed 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is  reim- 
bursed by  his  employer  and  they  would 
be  avtdlable  in  1068  and  subsequent  years. 

These  additions  are  reasonable  and 
realistic  provisions  in  a  nation  where 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  economy 
requires  considerable  mobility  of  em- 
ployees. They  also  bring  the  law  into  Une 
wlUi  legislation  which  we  adopted  last 
year  with  regard  Federal  employees. 
That  legislation  provided  reimbursement 
f^r  a  number  of  moving  expenses  of 
Federal  employees  when  transferred 
from  one  oflScial  station  to  another.  In 
reporting  this  measure  the  Senate  Gov- 
ertuuent  Operations  Committee  noted 
that: 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  this  legisla- 
tion would  Indicate  that  this  Is  not  oom- 
pensatlon,  this  is  not  additional  Income. 
This  is  reimbursement,  and  therefore,  should 
not  be  taxable. 


Enactment  of  the  bUl  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  on  the  whole  provide 
tax  deduction  for  amoimts  that  Fed^al 
employees  are  now  reimbursed  for  cer- 
tain moving  expenses. 

In  this  session  I  have  previously  Intro- 
duced two  bills  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  moving  expenses:  S.  1012  and  S.  1857. 
The  first  was  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial situation  in  which  employees  are 
reimbursed  by  their  employers  and  the 
second  provided  similar  deductibility  for 
any  employee  who  moves  to  accept  em- 
ployment, whether  or  not  he  is  reim- 
bursed, "nils  bill  combines  features  of 
both  previous  bills. 

The  difficulties  and  confusion  in  this 
area  come  from  the  amendment  we 
adopted  in  1964.  At  that  time  we  ex- 
tended the  right  to  make  deductions — 
for  transportation  of  household  goods 
and  for  en  route  expenses  of  the  tax- 
payer and  his  family — to  nonreimbursed 
employees  and  to  new  employees.  How- 
ever, as  the  report  of  Finance  Committee 
stated: 

No  Inference  should  be  drawn  . .  .  that  mov- 
ing expense  exclusions  under  existing  law 
are  necessarily  limited  to  these  3  categories 
of  expenses.  .  .  .  The  question  of  whether 
the  exclusion  for  existing  employees  extends 
beyond  these  three  categories  Is  left  for  Ju- 
dicial interpretation. 

The  legal  aspects  and  court  cases  re- 
lated to  trying  to  determine  which,  if  any, 
additional  expenses  are  deductible  have 
resulted  in  great  confusion  and  many 
unresolved  problems.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  question  of  principle  as  to  whether 
reimbursement  for  expenses  of  moving 
to  a  new  place  of  work  should  be  treated 
as  Income. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  provides 
for  all  employees,  whether  they  are  reim- 
ursed  or  not,  and  It  clarifies  the  law 
and  makes  definite  which  moving  costs 
are  deductible.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1947)  to  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  deductible  moving  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  employee.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


DAY  CARE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Pkll  of  Rhode 
Island,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  and  Proutt  of  Vermont, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  day  care  for  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families  in  order 
to  enable  their  parents  or  relative  to 
choose  to  undertake  vocational  training, 
basic  education,  or  employment.  A  com- 
panion measure  is  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  other  body  by  Representatives 
Gibbons  of  Florida  and  Goodell  of  New 
York,  acting  as  principal  sponsors  In 
that  body. 

&(r.  President,  this  bill  does  far  more 
than  simply  provide  for  added  day  care 
slots;  rather.  It  alms  at  a  very  specific 


problem  and  a  specific  target  population. 
This  bill  was  bom  of  a  need  felt  by  me 
and  by  cosponsors  to  attack  the  problem 
of  constantly  growing  welfare  costs  and 
relief  rolls.  These  Increases  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  staggering.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  recipients  rose  from  531,000  in 
1965  to  621,000  In  1966;  nationwide,  some 
7.5  million  individuals  now  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  four  federally  as- 
sisted welfare  programs. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  combined  Federal- 
State-local  cost  has  risen  from  $4.2  bil- 
Uon  in  1962  to  $6.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  And  the  end  is  not  in  sight,  for  less 
than  one-half  of  those  eligible  in  this 
country  are,  in  fact,  receiving  public 
assistance.  There  is  no  simple  solution 
to  this  problem,  and  the  country  will 
be  faced  with  sizable  public  assistance 
caseloads  for  the  foreseeable  future.  But, 
some  things  can  be  done  right  now  to 
begin  transferring  some  of  those  on  the 
relief  rolls  to  the  employment  rolls. 

While  a  recent  report  Issued  by  the 
White  House  would  seem  to  question  that 
possibility,  since  It  stated  that  there  were 
only  about  50,000  men  among  the  7.5  mil- 
Uon  persons  on  welfare  cai>able  of  being 
given  Job  skills  and  training  that  would 
make  them  self-sufficient.  There  is,  how- 
ever, strong  evidence  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  900,000  mothers  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  are  able  and 
anxious  to  undertake  vocational  educa- 
tion, training,  and  employment  if  they 
can  place  their  children  in  day  care  fa- 
cilities. 

These  mothers  feel  that  It  would  be 
better  for  them  and  better  for  their  chil- 
dren if  they  worked.  They  do  not  want 
their  children  to  grow  up  on  welfare, 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  parents  as  working,  contributing 
members  of  the  community  and  thereby 
themselves  learning  from  their  home  en- 
vironments about  the  world  of  work. 

There  is  a  second  key  way  in  which 
the  creation  of  added  day  care  facili- 
ties can  break  the  cycle  of  dependency 
and  cut  down  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Sub- 
stantial numbers  of  persons  would  be 
needed  to  operate  these  new  centers,  and 
many  if  not  most,  of  these  new  positions 
could  be  occupied  by  ADC  mothers  them- 
selves who  had  received  training  as  sub- 
professional  aides.  There  are  existing 
manpower  training  programs  which  can 
provide  the  necessary  training.  lUs  use 
of  parents  and  neighborhood  pecqjle  has 
been  a  proven  success  in  the  Headstart 
program. 

The  bill  has,  I  feel,  several  particularly 
noteworthy  features: 

First.  In  order  to  zero  in  on  the  ?oal 
of  increased  employ  ability,  it  requires 
that  a  preference  be  given  to  children 
whose  parents  or  relatives  choose  to  enter 
Job  training  or  emplojrment; 

Second.  It  seeks  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum use  of  welfare  recipieiits  as  subpro- 
fessional  employees  In  the  centers; 

Third.  It  has  a  self-liquidating  fea- 
ture whereby  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — ^whoee  Depart- 
ment would  administer  this  program — 
may  require  at  least  partial  payments  for 
the  services  rendered,  where  a  family's 
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Hfi^ju^m^  eondltion.  through  employment 
or  othcnriae.  becMnea  such  as  to  make 
that  payment  feasible : 

Fourth.  It  manrtatwi  coordination  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  among 
programs  provkUJog  day  care  services, 
and  reQulres  that  coordination  shall  ac- 
tually take  place  by  specifying  certain 
mechanisms  of  program  administration; 
and 

Fifth.  It  eanies  a  built-in  evaluation 
requirement  designed  to  facilitate  sub- 
sequent congreaslonal  oversight.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  I  have  received  impor- 
tant assistance  in  designing  this  bill  from 
the  dQ>artment  of  welfare  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  from  Its  very  able  com- 
missioner. Mitchell  Ginsberg. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $60,000,000  within  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  an  amount 
which  would  provide  for  about  50,000 
new  day  care  slots,  "nils  is  far  less  than 
the    need.    In    1965.    there    were    over 
500.000  ciiildren  from  families  with  in- 
comes under  (3.000  where  the  mother  was 
already  woiklng  who  needed  day  care 
and  were  not  getting  it;  to  this  number 
must  be  added  the  number  of  children — 
probably  at  least  as  large — ^from  low- 
inny^tne  families  where  the  mother  Is  not 
working  but  would  choose  to  enter  train- 
ing ae  emplovment  if   day   care   were 
available.  Total  figures  aie  hard  to  come 
by.  but.  one  estimate  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eduoatim.    and    Welfare    states    that 
"seme  S.7  "««"i^»"  children  who  need  day 
care  services  are  not  getting  them."  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  provldlzig  day 
care  for  all  those  dilldroi  is  $1.6  billion. 
Despite  this  dear  pattern  of  need  for 
added  day  care  servloea  of  tbis  type,  the 
Federal    Oovemment   is    doing    almost 
nothing  in  the  field.  Federal  assistance 
to  day  care  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  authorized  since  1962.  but 
no  earmarked  appropriations  have  been 
made;  osily  about  $7  million  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  child  welfare  services 
program  were  used  for  day  care  in  1966. 
Nor  does  the  Headstart  program  imder 
the  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act  or  the 
preschool  program  under  tbe  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  fill 
tbe  need.  If  noothers  are  to  be  freed  for 
training  and  employment,  day  care  must 
be  provided  which  reaidies  more  than 
3-  to  S-year-old  age  group,  and  it  must 
be  provided  on  a  full-da>  basis.  Neither 
Of  these  programs  fits  that  description. 
Indeed,  the  OBO  has  eliminated  Its 
day  care  program  which  in  tbe  past 
fimctloned  independently  of  Headstart; 
in  the  future,  all  i>rograms  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  standards  prescribed 
for  Headstart. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
people  themselves  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous ben^t  of  day  care.  In  a  very  care- 
ful survey  of  attitudes  on  the  antlpov- 
erty  program.  Involving  over  1.000  in- 
depth  Interviews  in  nine  communities, 
the  research  firm  of  Daniel  Yankelovltdi. 
Inc..  reported  that  87  percent  of  those 
interviewed  felt  that  day  care  was  un- 
qualifiedly beneficial;  this  was,  by  far, 
the  highest  percent  achieved  by  any  of 
the  12  antipoverty  program  areas 
studied.  Headstart.  it  Is  interesting  to 
note,  received  only  a  71-percent  rating. 


I  hope  very  mnch  that  this  bill  will 
meet  with  the  approval  af  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  crucial  if  we  are 
to  break  the  tragic  gronvth  in  depend- 
ency, with  its  huge  cost  la  tax  dollars  and 
m  blighted  lives.  It  is,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  key  to  getting  a  family  back 
on  the  track  of  self-sufOplency  and  self- 
confidence.  It  will  pay  for  Itself  In  terms 
of  the  added  tax  revenaes  alone  it  will 
generate  from  those  now  on  ADC.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  costs  of  rising  welfare, 
rehabilitation,  crime,  aad  decay  which 
it  can  help  to  avoid.  I  hope.  In  fact,  that 
this  will  be  the  (opening  effort  in  a  series 
of  new  proposals  designed  to  reform  and 
remake  our  faltering  welfare  system;  I 
hope  to  be  introducing,  myself,  further 
such  proposals  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  tliis  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  itfiproprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1948)  to  amend  the  Eco- 
n<Mnlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide day  care  for  children  of  low-income 
families  in  order  to  enable  their  parents 
or  relatives  to  choose  to  undertake  vo- 
cational training,  basic  education,  or 
emplojrment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  1948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffresa  OMtfmbted,  Tbat  tbU 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  tbe  "Day  Care  Act  of 
1967". 

8«c.  a.  Title  V  of  tbe  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  la  ameixled  by  adding  tbe 
following  new  part  at  the  end  thereof: 
"PAaT  B — Day  Cam*  Peojxcts 

"STATXICKNT    OT    FUKPOSI 

"Sec.  606.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  part  la  to 
provide  day  care  for  cbllOren  from  low-In- 
come families  or  from  afreaa  bavlng  large 
concentratlona  of  low-Income  peraons  In 
order  to  reduce  tbe  number  of  persona  re- 
ceiving public  asalBtance  and  to  enable  tbe 
parents  or  relatlTes  of  such  children  to 
ebooee  to  undertake  or  to  continue  voca- 
tional training,  basic  education,  or  gainful 
employment. 

"0BAI4TB    roa    DAT    C4M    PBOJXCTS 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  la  authorized  to  make 
granta  to  any  State  public  welfare  agency 
aad.  with  the  consent  of  such  agency,  to  an 
appropriate  agency  of  any  political  subdlvl- 
BlOQ  Of  tbe  State,  to  pay  not  to  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  imder 
which  children  from  low-Income  famlllee  or 
from  areas  with  large  concentratloDS  of  low- 
Income  persona  may  receive  day  care.  Such 
day  care  projects  shall  provide  health,  edu- 
cation, social  and  such  ottxr  supportive  serr- 
Icas  as  may  be  needed.  Project  costs  payable 
under  this  part  may  Include  costs  of  renova- 
tion and  alteration  of  physical  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  require  a  family  to  make 
payment,  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family's  flaandal  condition, 
through  employment  or  otherwise,  improves 
■o  aa  to  make  such  paymstit  feasible. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 


part,  the  Secretary  at  Healtli.  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare  ahall  give  preference  to  projects  pro- 
viding day  care  for  children  from  low-Income 
families  or  from  areas  with  large  concen- 
trations of  low-lneome  persons  whose  parents 
or  relatives  desire  to  accept  employment  or 
to  undertake  vocational  training  or  basic 
education. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Director  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  imder 
their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care, 
with  a  view  to  establishing.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, a  common  set  of  program  standards 
and  reg:ulation8,  and  mechanisms  for  coordi- 
nation at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  applicants 
which  show  evidence  of  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  their  projects  and  other 
day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they 
will  serve. 

"(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thorough 
evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  such  agency  or  Independent  public 
or  private  organization  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  desig- 
nate, with  a  view  to  determining,  among 
other  things,  the  extent  to  which  the  day 
care  provided  may  have  Increased  the  em- 
ployment of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  chil- 
dren served,  the  extent  to  which  such  day 
care  may  have  reduced  tbe  costs  of  aid  and 
services  to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which 
such  children  have  received  health  and  edu- 
cational benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  has  been  coordinated  with  other  day 
care  activities  In  the  area  served.  Up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  fxmds  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoMs  of  carrying  out  this 
part.  Such  evaluations,  together  with  a  re- 
port on  the  program  described  In  this  part, 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  on 
an  annual  basis. 

"TRAHrCNO  AND  XMPLOIMBNr  OT  PT7BL1C  ASSIST- 
ANCE    aSCIPIZNTS     IN     DAT     CAKX     PHOjrCTS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Director,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  in  the  operation  of  vocational  training, 
work  experience  and  basic  education  pro- 
grams under  their  Jurisdictions  to  train  for 
employment  in  day  care  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  part  Individuals  receiving  or  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  titles  I,  IV,  X. 
XTV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  sbaU  give  preference  to  project*  in 
which  Individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  re- 
ceive asBlflUnce  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be 
employed. 

"AOTHOEIZATION     OF    APPROPaiATIONS 

"Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  this  part  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  yeara.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  tbe  sum  of  960,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may   hereafter  authorize  by  law." 

Sic.  S.   (a)   The  heading  of  title  V  of  the 
Economic     Opportunity     Act     of     1964     Is 
amended  to  read  is  f  oUowi : 
"TrnJ!    V— WORK    EXPERIENCE,    TRAIN- 
INO.    AND   DAY   CARE    PROGRAMS" 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  ftirther  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  heading  thereof  the 
following: 

"Pa«T   a WoaiC    BxrXXTEKCK   AND   TkADTINO 

Progsams" 

(c)  Sections  601,  602,  603,  and  605  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "this  title" 
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wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

(d)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  604  of 
such  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "Tbe 
Director  shall  carry  out  the  prograsu  for 
which  he  Is  responsible  imder  this  title  dur- 
ing tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1067,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently advanced  several  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  the  welfare  system  which, 
as  I  suggested  in  my  Introductory  re- 
marks on  this  bill,  was  badly  needed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PuBuc  Weltakk,  n.SA. 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jatits  at  the 

spring  open  meeting  of  the  Community 

CouncU  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York 

City,  June  9,  1967) 

The  public  welfare  system,  a  creation  of 
the  New  Deal  In  the  early  SO's,  has  become  a 
highly  questionable  deal  by  the  mld-1060'8. 
These  days,  hardly  anybody  likes  It.  but 
everyone  agrees  that  we  can't  do  without 
it.  With  commendable  impartiality,  public 
welfare  receives  attack  from  both  liberals 
and  conservatives,  and  from  both  political 
parties. 

Some  critics  focus  primarily  upon  the 
growth  of  the  welfare  rolls  and  of  welfare 
costs.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 
monthly  average  of  recipients  rose  from  631,- 
000  in  1966  to  021,000  In  1986.  State-Wide, 
one  out  of  17  New  Yorkers  receives  public 
assistance,  for  a  total  cost  of  fU  bUllon 
annually. 

Tbe  steady  Increase  In  the  price  tag  has 
been  staggering:  the  combined  Federal- 
stste-local  cost  has  risen  from  M.2  billion 
In  1963  to  16.1  billion  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
Moreover,  these  increases  are  very  far  from 
complete,  for  It  la  estimated  that  leas  than 
one  half  of  those  eligible  in  this  country  are 
In  fact  receiving  public  assistance. 

'niese  immense  and  Increasing  costs  quite 
naturally  cause  some  commentators  and 
politicians  to  react  against  the  system  and  to 
seek  simple  solutions  to  cut  It  back.  Hence 
we  see  proposals  designed  to  transfer  large 
numbers  of  peraons  from  the  welfare  rolls  to 
the  employment  rolls  by  Increasing  Job  train- 
ing programs,  or  by  making  the  Oovernment 
an  employer  of  last  resort.  Similarly,  there 
are  those  who  would  reduce  tbe  cost  of  the 
system  by  cutting  off  aid  to  families  where 
there  are  more  than  a  certain  number  of  Il- 
legitimate children,  or  by  imposing  restrictive 
residency  requirements  at  the  state  level. 

On  the  otber  hand,  thougb  the  system  Is 
costly  and  Its  coat  Is  growing  rapidly.  It  Is 
far  from  adequate  In  either  tbe  else  of 
benefit  levels  or  In  the  scope  of  coverage. 
The  states  are  responsible  for  determining 
payment  levels,  and  these  levels  vary  widely 
from  state  to  state.  In  March  of  1966  they 
remged  from  a  low  of  $8.71  a  month  to  a  high 
of  SS2.28  for  a  dependent  child,  under  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  program.  Under  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  program,  benefits  vary 
from  a  low  of  $40.93  to  a  high  of  $126.16  per 
month.  And  27  states  do  not  even  meet  their 
own  minimum  standards  for  welfare  pay- 
ments, llie  disenchantment  with  these  bene- 
fit levels  and  eligibility  tests  has  helped  to 
stimulate  various  proposals— euch  as  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income — which  would 
vastly  expand  the  scope  of  coverage  and  do 
away  with  Individually  applied  means  tests. 

The  aystem  badly  needs  reform,  but  the 
reformers  are  far  from  agreed.  Demosthenes, 
a  Oreek  with  some  experience  in  public 
speaking,  put  It  nicely  when  he  said:  "Uke 
the  diet  prescribed  by  doctors,  which  neither 
restores  the  strength  of  the  patient  nor  allows 
blm  to  succumb,  so  these  doles  that  you  are 


now  distributing  neither  niOea  to  ensure 
you  your  safety  nor  allow  you  to  renounce 
them  and  try  something  else." 

But  while  we  can  be  agreed,  at  least,  on 
tbe  need  for  change,  I  am  concerned  by  tbe 
course  which  the  debate  on  the  welfare  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  following.  The  very  in- 
adequacy of  the  ayatem  has  tended  to  thrust 
far-reaching  proposals  in  the  area  of  income 
maintenance  to  the  forefront,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  ayatematic  examination  of  practical 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  present 
system. 

Some  of  the  more  academically  minded 
critics  hope  to  see  the  slate  wiped  clean  and 
the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  In- 
come support,  along  the  imes  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income,  a  negative  Income  tax,  chil- 
dren's aUowances.  or  the  like.  Under  these 
proposals,  some  form  of  Income  maintenance 
would  be  the  Implemented  to  replace  the 
present  crazy  quilt  pattern  of  welfare  cate- 
gories and  In-klnd  doles. 

But  national  reorganization  or  replacement 
of  the  present  ayatem  is,  simply,  not  very 
likely  to  happen.  For  one  thing,  very  few  of 
my  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill  are  ready— or 
think  tbe  ooimtry  la  recKly — for  a  new  mone- 
tary subsidy  system  which  might  tend  to 
undercut  the  traditional  connection  between 
work  and  Income.  TO  be  sure,  some  of  this 
reaction  against  the  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come concept  la  Irrational,  for  we  do  have 
a  network  of  subsidies  in  this  country  which 
do  already  guarantee  some  form  of  minimum 
Income  which  Is  work-related.  In  fact,  about 
34%  of  all  Federal  spending  In  tbe  United 
States— $43  bUUon  In  1966 — Is  aUocated  to 
social  Insurance  and  public  assistance  pay- 
ments to  support  tbe  Incomes  of  people  who 
do  not  earn  an  adequate  amount  through 
their  own  efforts. 

I  should  add  that  Congressmen  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  uneasy  about  guaranteed 
annual  Income  proposals.  In  our  hesrlngB 
throughout  the  country  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram this  year,  we  have  found  that  moet  po<»' 
people  do  nttt  like  that  concept  and  prefer 
Instead  the  kind  of  self-help  training  and 
education  programs  the  Oovemment  Is  now 
pursuing. 

But  It  la  more  than  simply  psychological 
resistance  that  would  now  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  a  guaranteed  income  scheme  in  place 
of  our  present  myriad  of  subsidies  and  serv- 
ices. In  large  part,  the  problem  traces  to  the 
fragmented  responsibility  for  Great  Society- 
type  programs  in  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  In  the  Senate,  for  example, 
the  poverty  program  la  handled  by  tbe  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  Oonunlttee,  tbe  Social 
Security  and  Welfare  programs  are  handled 
by  tbe  nnance  Oommlttee,  rent  supplements 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
food  stamps  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Quite  frankly,  no  one  of  tbeae  Oocninlttees 
is  likely  to  abandon  Its  program.  Its  entr6e 
Into  the  poverty  field,  In  f  av<»'  of  sonae  single 
unitary  piece  at  legislation  handled  in  all 
likelihood  by  a  different  group  of  leglalators. 
But  If  Congressional  committees  don't  think 
together  on  common  problems,  neither  do 
the  departments  In  the  Executive  Branch. 
Public  assistance,  manpower  training,  eco- 
nomic development,  the  war  on  poverty,  rent 
supplements— all  of  theee  related  efforts  are 
handled  by  different  administrative  agencies, 
sui^Mrted  by  different  and  |x>werful  IntM-eet 
groups,  with  tragloally  little  Joint  planning 
and  coordination. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  this — the  cmy 
quilt  pattern  is  probably  here  to  atay.  While 
it  is  iwportant  to  talk  about  new  income 
maintenance  schemes,  they  are  unlikely  to 
arrive  on  the  scene  In  the  near  future.  We 
must  not  let  the  fashionable  debate  on 
guaranteed  annual  income  proposals  distract 
us  from  the  hard  legislative  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  right  now.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
that  we  can  do  immediately  to  amend  and 
Improve  the  existing  welfare  system,  and  the 


rest  of  my  nmarks  this  aftmuxm  are  di- 
rected toward  that  goal.  In  my  view,  the  most 
effective  legislator  Is  tbe  expert  In  the  art 
of  tbe  possible— the  man  wbo  is  ready  with 
the  spedflo  amendments  that  constantly 
keep  government  programs  pushing  up 
against  the  limits  of  what  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities  wm  aUow.  We  are  today  a 
long  way  from  achieving  that  conformity 
between  the  actual  and  ttie  possible  in  the 
case  of  the  pubUc  weUaie  system. 

The  problems  with  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem are  so  weU  known  and  so  constantly  re- 
peated as  to  be  almost  aalamatle.  First,  tbe 
system  is  degrading,  to  both  eUente  and  case- 
workers alike,  largely  becauee  It  is  based 
upon  an  Individual  determination  of  re- 
sources and  needs.  Recipients  are  subjected 
to  home  visits  and  to  the  ministrations  of 
a  caseworker  whether  they  want  It  cv  not, 
including  the  particularly  repugnant  "mid- 
night raids"  still  conducted  by  some  welfare 
departments  to  see  if  recipient  are  earning 
any  Income  by  moonlighting,  or  to  see  If 
there  Is  a  man  In  tbe  house  whose  presence 
would  disqualify  the  family  from  receiving 
ben^ts.  The  degrading  nature  of  this  system 
was  poignantly  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to 
me  by  a  woman  from  Brooklyn  who  is  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  tbe  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled program.  She  deecrlbed  hctne  visits  by 
welfare  workers  as  foUows: 

"On  each  visit  we  must  present  rent  and 
utility  receipts  since  we  cannot  be  trusted 
to  tell  tbe  truth  about  whether  or  not  we 
have  paid  them.  I  protested  "that  I  am,  by 
law,  a  liar  and  a  thief,"  and  the  reply  was. 
"Yea,  but  that  la  the  way  tbe  Department  of 
Welfare  is."  I  do  not,  however,  leek  "good 
advice"  from  the  D^>artment  of  Welfare — 
at  the  end  of  each  visit  I  am  told  "Dont  He 
to  tbe  Department  of  Welfare,  dont  steal, 
and  don't  take  up  with  a  man  unleas  he  can 
support  you."  I  reeent  this,  I  resent  It  to  the 
depth  of  my  being.  If  I  iiave  lived  this  long 
without  doing  these  things,  I  do  not  need 
the  advice  of  Bom.e  young  squirt,  who  is  Just 
starting  to  Uve.  I  can  seMle  some  things 
qiUte  eaallj  for  myself.  My  troubles  are  kid- 
ney and  lungs,  not  mtelljgenoe  and  char- 
acter!" 

This  system  of  individual  determinations 
of  need  and  oS  expenditure  has  enmeshed 
tbe  social  welfare  mechanlam  in  incredible 
and  tragic  red  tape.  For  example,  untU  very 
recently  one  of  the  very  largest  welfare 
agencies  required  tbe  coUectlon  of  some  400 
different  facts  about  an  applicant  before 
eligibility  and  the  amonnt  at  payment  could 
be  determined.  This  leads  inevitably  to  a 
vast  waste  of  skilled  manpower.  This  kind 
of  preoccupatim  with  details  has  a  lot  to  do 
wltb  tbe  fact  that  the  turnover  rate  among 
welfare  caseworkers  is  so  shockingly  large — 
in  New  York  City,  for  eTample,  the  turnover 
Is  34%  annually.  Furttaennore,  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  (ADC)  program  as  pres- 
ently constituted  presents  deOmte  barriers 
to  those  wbo  would  became  s^  salBctent  by 
requiring  every  dollar  of  Income  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  alee  at  tbe  reilet  check. 
This  100%  tax  upon  earnings  tfeetlvely 
undermines  any  mcenUve  to  work.  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  tnfamoiiB  man-ln-the- 
house  rule,  still  in  effect  m  a  majority  of  our 
states,  whereby  a  family  cannot  receive 
assistance  under  tbe  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  if  there  Is  a  man  Uvlng  with 
the  f amUy  who  might  potenttaUy  support  Its 
members.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the 
man-m-the-bouse  rule  has  actually  stimu- 
lated the  breaking  up  of  families  by  forcing 
men  who  cannot  suppcxt  their  dependents 
out  of  the  home  so  that  the  family  can 
receive  public  aasletanoe. 

To  cope  with  these  iiiequUlea  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  I  propose  a  seven  paint  legisla- 
tive paekaige  upon  tohich  work  can  begin 
immediately. 

fint,  effort  must  be  made  to  Inetease  tbe 
empIoyabiUty  of  those  on  tbe  wdfare  rolls 
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wbo  eui  wwk  Mid  to  plae*  tbttn  Into  mean- 
tBgfm  jotM.  Wblle  Ours  arc  oaily  •bout 
M,0(N>  XMn  MBong  tbe  7^  million  p«nona  oo 
welfaM  wbo  uv  oapabls  at  brtag  aad*  mU 
•ofltelent  ttirough  •■D^OTment.  tlMra  la 
stronc  evidenas  tli«t  •  larg*  nombtr  of  the 
900,000  moOMi*  Wbo  to*  T*e»lvtag  uaicttuioe 
tuMler  ADC  mra  aMe  and  anztoua  to  ondtr- 
take  Toe»tion«I  tralalng  and  employmant  if 
tb«y  can  plaea  their  eblldran  In  proper  day 
care  fadUtlea.  Theae  motherB  feel  that  It 
would  be  better  tor  them  and  better  for 
thetr  oblldren  If  they  worked.  They  do  not 
want  their  ohlldren  to  grow  up  on  weUare, 
deiflred  of  the  opporttmlty  of  ae^ng  their 
parenta  aa  working,  contributing  members 
of  the  oommunlty  and  therAy  themselves 
leaning  froni  their  home  environments 
about  the  woiM  of  work. 

Tlie  provlBlan  at  added  day  care  centwa  Is 
the  key  to  giving  these  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  work.  Moreover,  many  of  these  moth- 
ers ean  be  onployed  at  the  center*  them- 
selves. But  dsq>lte  the  obvious  utility  and 
need  for  added  day  care  facilities — some  a.7 
million  chOdren  In  the  nation  need  day  care 
yet  the  eapaolty  of  the  lleensed  facllltlea  la 
only  860,000  children — ^tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  doing  ahnoet  nothing  In  the  field. 
Funds  are  anthertaed  for  this  purpose  tinder 
the  Social  OeciuKy  Act.  but  there  have  been 
no  earmarked  appropriations  and  the  result 
U  that  only  about  gT  million  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  Child  WeU are  8ervlc«a  pro- 
gram were  spent  for  day  care  in  1008.  Nor 
does  the  Bsadatart  program  under  the  Bco- 
notnlc  Opportunity  Act  or  tba  preachool  pro- 
gram under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
■dncattoa  Act  fill  tb«  need.  If  mothata  are 
to  be  fived  for  training  and  employment,  day 
care  must  be  provided  which  reaches  more 
than  the  three  to  five  year  old  age  Rrotxp,  and 
n  must  be  provided  cm  a  full  day  basis. 
Kelther  oC  these  programs  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. 

To  meet  thU  need.  I  hmve  dnfttd.  with  the 
o«I««Me  ossManoe  of  the  Depmrtment  of 
Wetfarm  fit  th*  CHty  of  Hew  YorHt.  m  MU  to 
proviOe  $90  mfUion  for  mOded  dag  care  fcOt- 
t*e».  THU  MU  hma  be«n  dMrflmtsg  to  eerUtn 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  vill 
b«  Introdveed  next  week.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  my  coUeagoe  Senatfir  Kennedy  will  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  Important  measure. 

Second,  we  must  move  Immediately  to 
amend  the  welfare  laws  to  provide  a  alffalfl- 
cant  Incentive  to  work  by  preventing  the 
deduction  of  some  portton  at  earnings  from 
the  payment  imder  tiie  AOC  program.  The 
President  has  moved  in  this  direction  In  the 
proposed  1M7  amendmenta  to  the  ADC  pro- 
gram, but  In  my  view  ha  has  not  moved  far 
•""T**  He  la  suggesting  only  a  $50  per 
month  aasaqttion  per  wage  earner  In  the 
fiunlly — up  to  a  mavtmnm  of  tlM  per  fam- 
ily—tuid  that  eaemptlan  would  not  be  man- 
datory upon  the  statea  UBtU  UOB.  Suidi  a  $S0 
per  month  exemption,  totaling  only  $000  on 
an  ■mnial  baala.  Is  not  to  my  mind  a  slg- 
nllkiant  Ineentlve.  And  since  ttUa  program 
largely  reaches  famlllaa  with  only  a  single 
potential  wage  earner — the  mother — there 
seems  little  Uktflhood  that  the  annual  ax- 
amptton  would  be  mora  than  gOOO.  Aeoord- 
Ingly.  /  would  jiropos*  that  we  Inerease  the 
proposed  exewiptkm.  under  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  to  mt  least  flOO  per  aiontA  and  that 
this  exemption  he  made  mandatory  at  the 
eartteet  paeeaOe  date  be/ore  iM9. 

Third,  we  muKt  moM  to  moreiM  the  man- 
in-the-houae  rule,  tbm  Cnsigrsas  In  1863  gave 
the  stsMs  tbe  option  of  Ignortng  the  presence 
of  a  man  In  the  house  In  Aetsmxlnlng  ellgi- 
Ullty  for  WBlfiuv.  But  beeaaaa  such  a  change 
is  expensive,  and  becau—  of  a  deeply  rooted 
feeling  In  some  quartan  that  where  there  la 
a  man  In  the  house  be  abould  be  able  to 
support  the  fSsnlty.  only  aa  stocss  have  taken 
up  this  option.  28  states  and  the  Oistrlot  of 
Coloabte  BtUl  cztand  no  beneflu  whet*  ttiere 
la  A  £ath«  m  other  ablc-bodlad  nato  UtIbc 


with  the  family.  The  destructive  effect  of 
this  ixtxvlsion  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  I  will  shortly  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
away  with  It.  I  cannot  Imagine  why,  despite 
the  recommendations  of  ttie  American  Public 
WelAre  Assoelatton,  the  VS.  Commission  on 
Civil  Bights,  and  many  other  groups,  the 
President  has  not  moved  to  strike  this 
limitation. 

Fourth,  a  simple  affidavit  or  DecUtration  of 
Need  by  the  recipient  should  replace  the 
elaborate  system  of  police-like  investigations 
now  used  to  determine  eligibility.  If  neces- 
sary, a  random  sample  of  the  affidavits  could 
be  Investigated  to  provlds  spot  checks,  as  In 
the  Internal  revenue  system.  Such  a  declara- 
tion system  Is  now  being  tried  on  an  experi- 
mental baals  In  two  of  Hew  York  City's  32 
welfare  centers  and  In  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland.  It  has  long  been  the  approach  used 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  handling 
Its  pension  plan  benefits. 

Fifth,  it  is  crucial  to  separate  the  pro- 
vision of  services  from  the  payment  of  cash 
relief.  Payments  should  not  be  made  condi- 
tional upon  the  recipient's  agreement  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ministrations  of  a  case- 
worker. Administratively,  this  separation  of 
payment  and  services  shoxild  be  carried  out 
by  a  transfer  of  the  payment  function  under 
aid  to  blind,  disabled  and  aged  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  now  dis- 
penses far  more  money  ttun  does  the  Welfare 
Administration  and  a  fraction  of  the  admin- 
istrative expense.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  New 
Tork  City  alone  the  salary  savings  in  the  Wel- 
fare Department  resulting  from  such  a 
transfer  would  be  $15  million  annually. 

I  would  not  at  this  tims  suggest  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ADC  program  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  since  I  believe  that  the  un- 
employabiUty  of  recipients  under  this  pro- 
gram is  not  so  clear  and  to  mclude  them  in 
the  transfer  would  delay,  if  not  kill,  the 
entire  transfer  scheme. 

Sixth,  we  should  increate  ttie  participation 
of  welfare  recipients  themselves  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  welfare  program,  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  participation  of  the  poor  In  the 
community  action  program  organized  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Openlxig  up 
channels  of  communication  between  program 
administrators  and  program  clients  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  some  of  the 
onerous  mechanical  defects  of  the  program. 
We  should  also  realize,  I  think,  that  we  have 
created  under  the  poverty  program  an  en- 
tirely new  service  delivery  system  which  now 
coexists  alongside  the  older  system  Imple- 
mented by  the  welfare  caseworkers,  and  we 
should  look  ultimately  toward  some  amal- 
gamation of  these  two  effbrts.  This  might  be 
aoeomidlshed  by  the  stationing  of  welfare 
caseworkers  In  the  neighborhood  centers 
established  by  the  antlpbiverty  program,  or 
by  1»*mtng  them  up  with  the  neighborhood 
ddea  employed  by  that  program. 

Seventh,  we  must  move  toward  a  Federal 
minimum  level  for  public  OMistanoe  pay- 
ments, putting  a  floor  under  the  present 
widely  varying  benefit  rates  set  by  the  indi- 
vidual states.  I  believe  the  American  people 
feel  that  our  society,  with  Its  tremendous 
productive  power,  can  maintain  a  minimum 
standard  floor  under  pubUc  asststanoe  to  give 
to  all  a  mriwimiim  standard  of  decent  living. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  achieved  by  Increasing 
the  per  cent  of  Federal  matching  below  this 
mtnlnnim  benefit  level,  leaving  amounts 
above  that  minimum  to  be  paid  largely  from 
state  and  local  contributions.  This  move  to- 
ward standardisation  and  rationalization  of 
payment  levels  Is  an  Important  first  step  to- 
ward serious  conslderatloci  of  the  various  In- 
oome  maintenance  propotals. 

This  aevcn  point  package  contalna  hard 
proposals  which  I  hope  can  be  thoroughly 
debated,  and  even  acted  spon,  this  year.  The 
debato  upon  the  new  taoonae  maintenance 
jitripfwsls  should  certainly  continue — and  I, 
tor  one,  mm  still  awalttiv  the  appolntoient 


by  the  President  of  the  special  committee 
which  he  promised  in  January  he  would  name 
to  conduct  a  two-year  study  of  the  subject- 
but  m  the  meantime  we  have  much  to  do 
to  put  our  present  bouse  In  order.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  poor  Is  much  heralded,  but  it 
Is  not  a  reserve  upon  which  we  should  draw 
too  often. 


A  SETTER  LIFE  FOR  BLIND  PER- 
SONS—REMOVINa  RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  associated  myself  in  the  Senate 
with  the  development  and  introduction 
of  measures  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
problems  faced  by  those  afflicted  with 
blindness.  Earlier  this  year  I  again  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  1681,  to  define  the  nature 
of  blindness  and  make  the  definition  an 
Inherent  part  of  the  test  of  disability 
under  the  social  security  law,  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  of  the  blind.  It  has 
been  most  gratifying  to  have  the  sup- 
port on  this  bill  of  56  other  Senators  as 
cosponsors. 

Today  I  am  offering  further  legislation 
in  the  same  general  area.  One  of  the  bills 
I  am  presenting  would  remove  a  hard- 
ship which  often  results  Irom  the  remov- 
al of  a  blind  person  from  one  State  to 
another.  To  receive  Federal  funda  for  aid 
to  the  blind,  States  must  submit  plans 
meeting  certain  requirements.  Under 
present  law,  they  are  permitted  to  im- 
pose residence  requirements  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility.  These  may  be  no  more 
than  1  year  of  State  residence  or  5  years 
of  residence  out  of  the  preceding  9.  Some 
States  set  the  full  allowable  restriction, 
but  there  are  several  which  have  already 
voluntarily  and  in  good  judgment  elimi- 
nated in  their  plans  any  residence  re- 
quirement whatsoever  for  eligibility. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  would  eliminate 
that  permission  to  3et  such  require- 
ments, so  that  no  residence  requirement 
would  be  allowed  in  any  State  to  hamper 
eUgibiUty  of  the  blind  for  federally  as- 
sisted payments. 

The  reason  for  such  an  amendment  Is 
to  remove  unnecessary  hardship  for 
those  blind  persons  who  find  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  move  from  one  State  to 
another.  For  example,  a  blind  person 
may  be  living  with  members  of  his  fam- 
ily and  receiving  the  State  benefits  pro- 
vided for  him  when  the  family  moves  to 
another  State.  If  his  new  State  requires 
that  he  live  there  for  a  year  before  he 
becomes  eligible,  there  is  a  burden  upon 
him  and  his  family  during  that  time 
which  is  unwarranted.  His  blindness,  for 
which  Federal  law  provides  the  States 
with  funds,  has  not  changed.  His  need 
has  not  changed.  All  that  has  changed 
Is  his  opportunity  for  support  under  the 
law. 

Or  the  blind  person  may  have  employ- 
ment or  rehabilitation  and  training  op- 
portunities open  to  him  elsewhere.  But 
if  he  Is  Ued  to  hla  residence  by  the  neces- 
sity of  forfeiting  his  assistance  pay- 
ments, he  l8  discouraged  from  accepting 
such  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  may  make  this  change  so  that  all 
States  will,  as  some  now  do,  remove  the 
hampering  residence  requirement  as  a 
test  of  eUglbUlty. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ull 
will  be  received  axul  aiq>roprlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1949)  to  encourage  the 
needy  blind  to  enroO  in  rehabilitation 
programs  by  prohibiting  any  durational 
State  residence  requirement  in  assist- 
ance to  the  blind,  Introduced  hj  Mr. 
Hartkb,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  AID  TO  THE 
BLIND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  bills  which  I  am  offer- 
ing today,  I  preaent  one  which  combines 
a  number  of  changes  in  titles  X  euid  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  dealing  with 
programs  for  the  blind.  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  two  features  of  this  bill. 

One  of  the  changes  I  propose  would 
add  a  new  requirement  to  those  which 
form  the  framework  within  which  State 
plans  of  aid  to  the  blind  must  be  formu- 
lated. This  change  requires  that  "no  In- 
dividual claiming  aid  to  the  blind  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  such  aid 
to  subject  any  property  to  a  lien  or  to 
transfer  to  the  State  or  to  any  of  its 
political  subdivisions  title  to  or  any  in- 
terest in  any  property." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  here  Involved 
a  practice  which  wwaka  hardship  upon 
persons  who  are  forced  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  property,  to  completely 
pauperize  themselves.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive the  public  welfare  assistance  to  the 
blind  for  which  we  have  provided  a 
mechanism  and  Federal  assistance  as 
a  dignified  means  of  keeping  them  from 
a  degrading  kind  of  charity. 

As  things  stand,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  situations  allowed  under  the  present 
law — and  fortunately  not  all  States  are 
so  harsh — In  which  the  State,  or  the 
county,  or  the  city  has  the  right  to  take 
a  man's  home,  to  make  him  spend  his 
savings,  to  compel  him  to  dispose  of 
what  may  be  the  only  property  which 
prevents  him  from  becoming  literally  a 
pauper,  before  It  will  allow  him  to  receive 
assistance  to  the  blind  imder  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  of  title  X.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  situation  which  can  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  handicapped  per- 
son or  in  providing  him  an  existence 
compatible  with  human  dignity.  Blind- 
ness is  a  condition  which  no  blind  per- 
son can  help.  What  help  the  Federal- 
State  program  Is  intended  to  bring  is, 
where  these  practices  exist,  being  nulli- 
fied by  the  harsh  requirements  of  provi- 
sions within  the  States  which  are  ap- 
provable  in  the  State  plans  imder  Fed- 
eral law. 

Here  again  is  an  outmoded  middle- 
ages,  poor-law  concept,  rather  than  an 
enlightened  approach  to  the  needs  for 
humane  living  conditions  In  consonance 
with  our  modem  approach  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  in  need.  It  is  a  change 
which  is  overdue,  and  one  which  we 
should  have. 

The  second  more  significant  change 
provided  in  this  bill  relates  to  those  re- 
cipients of  aid  who  are  undertaking  re- 
habilitation and  training  programs 
under  an  approved  plan  for  becoming 


self-supporttng.  At  present  the  law  re- 
quires that  tai  determining  need  for  aid 
to  the  blind  earned  Income  of  $85  per 
month  shall  be  disregarded,  plus  one 
half  of  earned  Income  in  excess  of  $85. 
But  for  those  persons  in  an  approved 
rehabilitation  program,  there  Is  also  re- 
quired a  disregard  for  whatever  addi- 
tional sums  are  needed  by  him  for  its 
accomplishment  for  a  period  of  12 
months,  which  may  be  extended  to  36 
months.  But  if  the  program  extends  be- 
yond 36  months,  these  continuing  costs 
of  rehabilitation — which  may  last  as 
much  as  5  or  6  years  in  some  cases,  such 
as  studying  for  the  law  or  another  pro- 
fession— the  flgirre  must  be  cut  back  at 
the  end  of  36  months.  The  bill  would  re- 
move the  time  restriction.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  persons  involved,  and  there- 
fore the  sums  are  small — but  of  great 
consequence  to  the  individual  and  to  his 
striving  for  qualification  as  a  part  of  our 
working  society. 

While  there  are  other  proposals  for 
change,  some  of  which  are  the  same  as 
or  similar  to  separate  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  these  are  the  more  distinc- 
tive features. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continually 
review  and  update  such  laws  as  those 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  those  who 
have  no  powerful  lobby  to  speak  for  them, 
who  are  disadvantaged  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  I  hope  this  bill,  and  the 
others  I  am  offering,  will  bring  about  that 
result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1950)  to  amend  titles  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
so  that  they  will  more  effectively  en- 
courage and  assist  blind  Individuals  in 
achieving  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruitful  life,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartkk,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  FOR 
THE  DISABLED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  bill  I 
am  offering  today  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits  by  giving  them  the  same 
eligibility  for  health  insurance  as  is  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  imder  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  would  cover 
those  who  receive  disability  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
including  child's  benefits  based  on  disa- 
bility, and  also  those  entitled  to  perma- 
nent disability  annuities  or  child's  an- 
nuities based  on  disability  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  approved  the 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  benefits 
of  last  year's  bill,  a  major  consideration 
was  the  fact  that  those  benefited  were 
so  very  often  those  least  able  to  pay  for 
hospital  and  medical  services.  They  are 
persons  who  no  longer  have  earning 
power.  The  disabled  are  in  that  same 
situation.  Cut  off  from  their  opportuni- 
ties for  gainful  employment  by  reason  of 
their  disability,  that  same  disability 
creates  for  them  very  often  a  greater 


need  for  medical  care  aad  treatment. 
Here  Is  a  logical  and  desirable  extension 
of  the  prlnctples  already  in  operation. 
Let  us  give  this  added  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Nation's  disabled. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1951)  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  (or  child's  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  individuals  entitted  to 
permanent  disability  annuities  (or  child's 
aimuities  based  on  disability)  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ckunmittee  on  Finance. 


REMOVING     RELATIVE    RESPONSI- 
BILITY FROM  AID  TO  THE  BUND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  pre- 
paring an  approvable  State  plan  for  aid 
to  the  blind  under  which  Federal  funds 
are  provided  to  the  States,  the  State 
agency  may,  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
"take  into  consideration  any  other  in- 
come and  resources  of  the  individual 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind." 

In  many  States  this  Includes  the  ap- 
plication of  laws  requiring  relatives  to 
take  responsibility  before  the  assistance 
to  the  blind  person  is  approved.  Only 
when  the  relatives  show  mabillty  to 
provide  resources  does  the  blind  person 
secure  approval  for  his  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
"promote  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  by 
encouraging  the  States  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  helping  to  strengthen 
family  life  and  helping  needy  families 
and  individuals  attain  the  maximum 
economic  and  personal  indep>endence  of 
which  they  are  capable."  To  allow  the 
continuation  or  relative  responsibility 
laws,  requiring  the  blind  person  to  de- 
pend on  their  charity  rather  than  ex- 
tending assistance  as  a  right,  is  to  vitiate 
this  policy  goal. 

Relative  responsibility  laws  are  a  hold- 
over concept  from  the  "poor  laws"  of 
medieval  ages.  They  humiliate  and  de- 
moralize recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 
They  badger  and  harass  their  families. 
They  often  woric  injustice  and  hardship 
upon  aging  parents  whose  income  is  re- 
duced but  who  still  have  resources  which 
have  not  been  entirely  exhausted.  They 
may  result  In  court  action,  or  the  threat 
of  court  action,  against  children  of  blind 
parents,  pertiaps  depriving  them  of  funds 
intended  and  needed  for  the  educaticm  of 
their  own  children,  as  they  are  forced 
under  these  laws  to  maintain  charity 
support  of  a  sightless  father  or  mother. 
Rather  than  fighting  the  poverty  of  the 
blind,  they  Increase  the  poverty  of  those 
held  as  responsible  relatives.  Resent- 
ments and  antagonisms  toward  un- 
fortunate family  members  achieve  the 
opposite  of  "helping  to  strengthen 
family  Ufe." 

My  bill  would  simply  require  that 
State  plans,  to  be  approved  for  Federal 
funds  for  blind  aid  programs,  must  dis- 
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nssnl  the  abllitr  of  the  izuUvklUAl'i 
iaiaStj  or  rdatlves  to  proTlde  for  hU 
import.  Tboat  whose  rtiiwhlllty  oCher- 
wlae  makes  than  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram should  have  the  opportunity  unl- 
▼enally  to  benefit  from  It.  That  Is  \iiiy 
I  offer  this  blU. 

Tbib  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
lef  erred. 

The  bill  (S.  19S2)  to  amend  ttttes  X 
and  ZVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that.  In  determining  eliglfaillty 
for  ex  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  any  Individual  applying  for 
aid  to  the  blind  under  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  such  titles,  there 
Shan  be  dtaregarded  the  ability  of  such 
Individual's  family  or  relatives  to  provide 
for  his  support.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hahtke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tlUe,  and  referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Finance. 

POSTAL.  RATES  FOR  BLDTD  AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HAJRTKE.  Bir.  President,  I  offer 
today  a  bill  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
matter  specifically  produced  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  or  visually  im];>alred. 

Under  existing  law  braille  and  recorded 
Ixxdcs.  musical  scores,  and  sound  repro- 
ductions provided  for  the  blind  through 
the  books-for-the-Ulnd  program  of  the 
library  of  Congress  may  be  mailed  to 
Uhul  patrons  postage  free.  The  89th 
Congress  expanded  the  program  to  in- 
clude physically  handicapped  persons 
unable  to  read  or  use  regular  printed 
matter,  including  very  large  type  print- 
ings. But  the  free  mailing  privilege  was 
not  octended  to  this  class  of  matter  also. 
At  regular  postage  rates,  this  oversize 
postal  cost  for  oversize  print  is  a  deter- 
rent to  the  growth  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

The  whole  purpose  of  special  postal 
regulations  for  material  suited  for  use 
of  the  blind  is  to  help  encourage  their 
use  of  such  materials.  To  me,  there  is 
no  difference  in  purpose  between  the 
Library  program  and  that  of  other  agen- 
cies who  prepare  books  in  braille  or  other 
forms  usable  for  these  persons  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
free  mailing  privilege  to  braille,  sound 
reproductions,  music  scores,  records, 
tapes,  and  the  like.  Included  also  Is  a 
provision  for  free  mailing  by  a  blind  per- 
son himself  of  unsealed  letters  in  raised 
character  or  sight-saving  type,  or  in  the 
form  of  soimd  recordings. 

lUs  blU,  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Robut  J.  Corbstt.  was  the 
subject  of  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates  in  liiay. 
At  that  time  John  F.  Nagle,  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  had  this  to  say: 

A  one-cent-a-pound  rate  Is  presently 
dwrged  on  bralUe.  recorded,  and  large-type 
printed  matter  sold  to  bUnd  peraone  or  to 
agencies  and  otganlzatlona  for  tbs  use  of 
blind  perM»s,  or  available  on  a  rental  basis, 
or  for  maganlnee  for  which  a  Kibacnptlon 
price  la  charged. 

Under  the  bill,  auch  reading  matter,  not 
only  for  the  blind  but  for  phyaloaUy  handi- 
capped penona  aa  weU,  who  are  unable  to 
read  or  use  regular  printed  matter  because  of 


the  restrlctlona  of  their  isapalrment,  could 
be  mailed  postage  free,  ao  long  as  the  price 
charged,  whether  aale  price,  rental,  subecrlp- 
tlon,  or  almllar  fee,  la  not  greater  than  the 
produetton  cost  of  the  reaidlng  matter.  .  .  . 

On  the  matter  of  the  mailings  by  the 
blind  themselves,  he  noted : 

since  taped  letters  haye  Increaalagly  be- 
come the  accustomed  method  of  correspond- 
ence employed  by  bUnd  i>«reons,  and  a  reel 
of  tape  la  considerably  more  costly  to  mall 
than  a  typed  or  handwritten  letter,  this 
provision  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
blind  persons,  for  It  would  allow  them  to  matl 
taped  letters  without  postage. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  would  also  be 
of  great  assistance  to  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations working  for  the  blind  through 
the  production  of  reading  matter  and 
special  devices  for  their  use.  Depart- 
mental control  by  the  Post  Office  is  as- 
sured to  prevent  possible  abuses  by  the 
provision  for  opening  and  inspecting 
packages  sent  under  the  free  mailing 
privilege. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1953)  relating  to  rates  of 
postage  on  certain  matter  for  blind  and 
other  handicapped  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


NONRECEIPT  OP  CHECKS  BY  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  many  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  are  not  receiving  their 
checks,  sometimes  for  no  other  reason 
than  a  clerical  error  or  a  bureaucratic 
bungle.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Bennett,  Brooke,  Cotton, 
DiRKSEN,  Pong,  Orutin,  Hruska,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Miller,  Pearson,  Percy,  Thur- 
mond, and  Tower.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  immediate  temporary  payment  of 
those  benefits  which  have  been  termi- 
nated or  delayed  through  administrative 
technicalities. 

Both  persons  making  their  initial  ap- 
pUcations  and  those  who  have  previous- 
ly been  receiving  benefits  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

Early  last  month  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  problems  of 
many  unnecessary  delays  in  the  payment 
of  social  security  benefits.  A  number  of 
Pennsylvanlans  who  often  have  no  other 
source  of  Income  have  been  forced  to 
wait  for  periods  of  6  months  to  1  year  for 
social  security  checks.  Since  then,  many 
other  Senators  liave  expressed  concern 
over  similar  problems  in  their  States. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  local  social 
security  ofBce  Is  powerless  to  act.  Work- 
ing flies  are  maintained  In  any  one  of 
six  regional  offices  located  throughout 
the  United  States.  Often  these  files  are 
misplaced  or  set  aside  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact 
remains  that  ];>eople  must  wait  for  money 
which  Is  due  them  while  some  remote 
Oovemment  agency  makes  adjustments. 

In  my  bill,  the  Administrator  of  Social 
Security  would  be  directed  to  name  for 


each  local  (^Bee  a  supervisor  who  would 
be  authorised  to  detennlne  the  merit  of 
claims  when  evidence  is  presented  to  him 
by  the  beneficiary.  If  a  claim  of  delayed 
payment  Is  considered  valid,  the  local 
supervisor  could  authorize  Immediate 
payment  for  up  to  60  days  while  the  case 
is  under  process  in  Uie  regional  office. 

Claims  for  the  Immediate  payment  of 
temporary  benefits  could  be  filed  if  es- 
tablished benefits  were  more  than  30 
days  late.  New  claimants,  failing  to  re- 
ceive their  checks  within  90  days,  also 
could  apply. 

No  other  approval  for  these  payments 
would  be  required.  When  the  final  sum 
is  determined,  subsequent  payments  to 
the  beneficiary  would  be  appropriately 
adjusted.  My  bill  gives  Oovemment  the 
time  to  act,  but  also  assiures  that  the 
social  security  recipient,  meanwhile,  will 
not  go  without  money  benefits  to  which 
he  Is  rightfully  entitled. 

I  intend  to  call  for  action  on  this 
mea.sure  as  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's social  security  bill  when 
it  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  also  that  the  bill  may  Ue  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  to  permit  cosponsor- 
shlp  by  other  Senators. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  been  asked 
to  object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania,  and  I  do  object. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  the  request 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  to  per- 
mit other  Senators  to  cosponsor  It;  but 
I  hope  the  Record  will  show  that  I  wel- 
come additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  i^proprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1954)  to  amend  title  U 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provice  for 
the  establishment  of  special  procedures 
designed  to  avoid  undue  delay  In  the 
payment  of  monthly  insurance  benefits 
to  which  individuals  are  entitled  there- 
under, introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    1064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatlvei  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

"SFXCIAI.    PaOCXDTTRCS    TO    AVOID    UNDtTE    DELAT 
IN    PATMCNT    or    UONTHLT    BXNEITrS 

"(q)(l)  The  Secretary  and  the  Managing 
Trustee  shall  establish  and  put  Into  effect, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  procedures  un- 
der which  expedited  payment  of  monthly 
Insurance  beneflta  under  this  title  will  be 
made  to  any  individual,  who  flies  an  appli- 
cation for  such  expedited  payment  at  the 
local  social  security  office  serving  the  area 
in  which  such  Individual  resides,  and  who 
is  found,  by  the  person  in  charge  of  such 
office,  to  be  eligible  for  such  expedited  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  An  application  for  expedited  payment 
of  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  accepted  only — 

"(A)  if,  in  the  case  of  an  application  filed 


by  an  Individual  who  has  previously  received 
a  monthly  payment  of  the  partlciUar  insur- 
ance benefit  for  which  expedited  payment 
U  requested,  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  has 
elapsed  between  the  date  the  last  monthly 
payment  of  such  benefit  was  received  and 
the  date  such  application  Is  filed,  and 

"(B)  if.  In  the  case  of  an  ai^llcation  filed 
by  an  individual  who  has  not  prevlGusly  re- 
ceived a  monthly  payment  of  the  particular 
Insurance  benefit  for  which  expedited  pay- 
ment is  requeeted.  a  period  of  at  least  90 
days  has  elapsed  between  the  date  such  in- 
dividual completed  application  for  such 
benefit  and  the  date  such  appUcatlon  Is 
filed. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (B)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
completed  application  for  a  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  on  the  date  of  filing  of  the  basic 
application  for  such  benefit  and  any  and  all 
other  Information  and  data  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  Secretary  In  connection 
with  such  appUcatlon. 

"(3)  An  expedited  payment  to  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  made,  on  the  basis  of  any  par- 
ticular application  for  such  iwyment,  with 
respect  to  the  month  In  which  application 
therefor  Is  filed  and  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  but  In  no  event  for  any 
month  with  respect  to  which  the  regular 
payment  of  such  benefit  has  been  made. 

"(4)  An  aj^Ucatlon  for  expedited  payment 
under  this  subsection  of  a  monthly  instir- 
ance  benefit  ahaU  be  designed  by  the  Secre- 
tary so  as  to  reveal  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable)  all  pertinent  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
loc€U  social  security  oBcf  receiving  such  ap- 
pUcatlon to  determine  whether  the  Individ- 
ual submitting  such  application  Is  entitled 
to  receive  the  monthly  insurance  benefit 
with  respect  to  which  expedited  payment  is 
requeeted  and  whether,  if  such  individual  is 
entitled  to  sixih  benefit,  such  benefit  Is  sub- 
ject to  suspension,  deductions  or  reductions 
under  this  title  and  the  anaount  of  any  de- 
ductions or  reductions  to  which  such  bene- 
fit is  so  subject. 

"(6)  The  procedures  devised  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Managing  Trustee  for  expedited 
payment  under  this  subeecUon  shaU  be  de- 
signed to  Insiu-e  that — 

"(A)  any  application  imder  this  subsection 
for  expedited  payment  of  a  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  will  be  acted  upon  within  6  days 
after  such  appUcatlon  Is  filed  In  the  local 
office  serving  the  area  in  which  the  appUcant 
resides,  and 

"(B)  any  Individual  who  Is  eUglble  for  ex- 
pedited payment  of  a  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  will  be  paid  such  benefit  not  later 
than  10  days  after  be  files  appUcatlon  there- 
for. 

"(6)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
monthly  benefit  for  which  expedited  pay- 
ment is  requested  under  this  subsection,  such 
expedited  payment  shall — 

"(A)  in  case  the  appUcant  has,  for  any 
month  In  the  6-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  In  which  appUcatlon 
is  filed,  received  regtUar  payment  of  such 
benefit,  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  last 
regular  payment  of  such  benefit,  or 

"(B)  In  caae  the  appUcant  has  not,  with- 
in such  6-month  period  received  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  monthly  benefit  for  which  ex- 
pedited payment  la  requested,  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  provided  under 
secUon  328,  or  If  such  section  Is  not  ap- 
plicable, equal  to  the  amount  to  which  the 
applicant  would  have  been  entitled  If  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  the  Insured 
Individual  on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and 
self- employment  Income  claim  for  beneflta 
Is  based  were  equal  to  the  flrst  figure  ap- 
pearing In  column  IV  of  the  table  set  forth 
In  section  216  (a). 

"(T)  In  the  absence  of  compelling  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  the  person  determin- 
ing the  eUgiblllty  of  an  individual  for  ex- 


pedited payment  of  a  monthly  Insiu-ance 
benefit  under  thla  subeectton  ahaU  regard  as 
true  and  accurate  the  data  and  information 
suppUed  by  the  appUCant  for  such  benefit. 

"(8)  For  purpoaea  of  this  subsection,  ben- 
efits payable  imder  section  228  shall  be 
treated  as  monthly  insurance  benefits  pay- 
able \mder  this  title. 

"(9)  Expedited  payment  of  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  this  subsection  shaU, 
except  as  is  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, be  made  under  the  same  conditions 
and  from  the  same  Trust  Fund  as  are  regu- 
lar payments  of  such  monthly  insurance 
benefits." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  delayed 
payment  of  social  security  benefits  is  a 
problem  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
received  letters  from  many  constituents 
seeking  assistance  and  wondering  how 
the  Government  can  withhold  money 
that  is  rightfully  theirs.  They  point  out, 
most  appropriately,  that  the  social  secu- 
rity check,  which  may  trickle  down 
through  the  labyrinth  of  bureaucracy, 
past  the  typographical  errors  and  piles 
of  paper  in  6  months,  does  not  satisfy 
the  creditor  today.  I  have  corresponded 
with  a  Nebraskan  who  in  January  was 
notified  he  shortly  would  receive  a  check 
covering  montlUy  pajrments  from  July 
through  November.  This  is  money  which 
the  Social  Security  AdmlrUstration  ac- 
knowledges was  due  him  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  monthly  pay- 
ments in  July,  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November.  To  the  man  who  has 
had  no  income  since  July,  a  check  in 
January  is  too  late.  Another  Nebraskan 
who  applied  for  benefits  was  less  than 
satisfied  when  he  was  notified  7  months 
later  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefits, 
retroactive,  of  course. 

People,  many  of  them  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  social  security  system,  have 
promptly  and  diligently  met  their  obli- 
gation imder  the  law  and  parted  with  a 
portion  of  their  paycheck  to  Insure  in- 
come in  their  retirement  years.  We  must 
meet  our  obligation  to  see  that  money  is 
returned  to  them  promptly  and  dili- 
gently. When  the  Government  is  the 
payee  on  a  check,  the  Government  in- 
sures payments  are  made  on  time,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  agree.  When  the  individual  Is  the 
payee,  this  Government  owes  him  equal 
effort  to  insure  timely  payment. 

Senator  Scott  has  Introduced  S.  1954. 
which  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor,  to 
require  prompt  payment  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  completely  reasonable.  Expedited 
payments,  authorized  by  the  local  Social 
Security  office,  will  be  made  when  delays 
occur  in  the  normal  payment  process.  A 
person  who  has  been  receiving  benefits 
wiiich  have  stopped  may  request  an  ex- 
pedited payment  30  days  after  he  has 
filed  his  application.  A  new  applicant 
may  request  expedited  payment  if  he  has 
received  no  satisfaction  after  90  dajrs. 
The  expedited  payment  will  be  made  10 
days  after  the  request.  We  all  realize  that 
the  administration  of  the  social  security 
system  and  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions take  time.  S.  1954  seeks  to  reduce 
that  time  from  6  months  or  more  to  a 
minimum  of  40  days  In  the  case  of  estab- 
lished payments  which  have  been  inter- 
rupted, and  100  days  in  the  case  of  new 
applications.  This  burden  on  the  Social 


Security  Administration  is  one  which  It 
is  fair  to  expect  them  to  meet  It  Is  a 
requirement  which  is  neceasary  if  we  are 
to  satisfy  our  obligation  to  social  secu- 
rity recipients. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  to 
provide  expedited  payments  will  do  much 
to  remedy  the  d^lorable  situation  which 
exists.  However,  there  are  causes  for  the 
delays  which  now  plague  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
in  working  with  administration  officials 
on  this  bill  we  may  find  and  eliminate 
those  causes.  I  hope  for  an  Improved 
system  of  administration  that  will  Insure 
prompt  payments  of  social  security  bene- 
fits as  the  normal  course  of  business, 
without  reliance  on  expedited  payments. 
Until  such  improvements  are  made,  S. 
19&4  remains  a  necessary  process  to  get 
payments  to  recipients  when  they  are 
needed. 


FEDERAL     SAVrNOS     ASSOCIATION 
ACT  OF  19e7 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  savings  associations 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  along  with  a  synopsis  of  It. 
appear  in  the  Recoeo  along  with  my 
remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
ssTiopsls  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1955)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinated,  modern- 
ized system  of  Federal  savings  associa- 
tions and  to  expedite  the  conversion  of 
State-chartered  savings  banks  thereto  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  {imended.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1955 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  herein  provided  and  that  this  Act,  divided 
into  titles  and  sections  according  to  the 
foUowing  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited 
hereafter  as  the  "Federal  Savings  Assocla- 
Uon  Act  of  1967." 

TABI.K   or  CONTZMTS 

Sec. 
a.  Declaration  of  poUcy. 

Title  I 

101.  Definitions 

102.  Organization  of  Federal  savings  associa- 

tions 

103.  Members 

104.  Access  to  bookc  and  records 
106.  Directors 

106.  General  powers 

107.  Savings  accounts  and  deposits 

108.  Investment  in  securities 

109.  Investment  In  loans 

1 10.  Branch  ofliceE  and  agencies 

111.  Limited  trust  powers 

112.  Taxation 

1 13.  Conversion  to  and  from  federal  obarter 

114.  Merger  and  consoUdatlon 
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116.  Bzamliiatlon 

110.  1»nil«rrw|  Mifborlty:  wqperylaory  en- 
foroemant  procedures:  ooDMcraton 
xtottitn 

117.  Subecrtptlon    to    eavlngB    aooounta    by 

TTQlted  SUtes 

TitU  II 

201.  Aineiulmttnt  of  other  Act* 

202.  Act  controlling 

203.  SeparebUlty 

204.  Right  to  amend  reaervee 

IWCIJUUTIOIf    or    POUCT 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  CongreaB  daclaree  that  In 
order  to  carry  out  more  eSectlvely  the  re- 
sponalblllty  for  promoting  maximum  em- 
ployment producUon,  and  purcbaalng  power 
in  the  national  economy,  an  Increaaed  flow 
of  real  savinga  to  finance  new  housing  and 
other  capital  fMraatlon  on  a  auatalnable 
nonlnllatlonary  baala  must  be  encouraged 
and  faoUltated.  The  Congren  declarea  fxir- 
ther  that  the  Increaaed  savlngB  neceaeary  to 
the  aecxirlty  and  welfare  of  the  Individual, 
aa  well  aa  of  the  Nation.  U  beet  provided 
within  the  private  Institutional  framework 
of  our  oompetltlTe  economy  and  within  the 
dual  syatem  of  State  and  Federal  chartering 
of  thrift  and  residential  financing  institu- 
tions, and  that  these  objectives  will  be  ad- 
vanced substantially  by  providing  for  a  co- 
ordinated, modernized  system  of  federaUy 
chartered  and  superrlaed  mutual  savings  as- 
sociations having  greater  flexibility  than 
existing  Institutions  In  adapting  to  the 
changing  demands  and  needs  of  the  savings 
and  borrowing  public.  Consistent  with  these 
objectives,  the  Congress  also  recognizes  the 
continuing  need  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  vitality  of  the  Nation's 
State-chartered  banking  and  thrift  and  resi- 
dential financing  systems  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  various  State  departments  for 
financial  Institutions.  Federal  savings  asso- 
ciations as  provided  for  by  this  Act,  together 
with  State-chartered  savings  institutions, 
win  bring  to  individuals  in  every  State  the 
<9Portunlty  of  having  available  to  them  con- 
venient, flexible  savings  facilities  which  are 
dedicated  to  encouraging  the  practice  of 
thrift,  thereby  increasing  the  total  flow  of 
voluntary  savings  In  the  economy.  The  Con- 
gress further  recognizes  that  the  least  dis- 
ruption to  existing  thrift  and  home  financing 
institutions  will  occur  and  that  consequently 
the  public  Interest  wlU  be  best  served  If 
the  aforesaid  objectives  are  t.ccomplished 
through  the  unification  of  the  existing  sys- 
tems of  thrift  and  residential  financing  in- 
stitutions. The  record  of  savings  institutions 
over  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  providing 
safety,  ready  availability  of  savings  funds 
and  attractive  earnings  on  these  funds  in- 
dicates that  a  modernized  system  of  Fed- 
eral savings  associations  with  the  added 
flexibility  In  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
public  provided  for  In  this  Act,  will  stimulate 
additional  savings  In  the  areas  In  which  they 
are  located.  The  record  further  indicates  that 
these  institutions  will  inveet  their  accumu- 
lated savings  primarily  In  the  soimd,  eco- 
nomical financing  of  residential  housing,  and 
that  additional  funds  will  be  devel<q;>ed  to 
support  business  enterprise,  urban  redevel- 
opment, and  governmental  capital  outlays. 

The  Congress  fivther  declares  that  effi- 
dency  and  desired  uniformity  of  standards 
requires  that  all  Federal  savlncpi  associations 
in  the  new  system  be  chartered  and  supervised 
by  a  single  agency  of  the  Oovemment,  and 
that  the  savings  accounts  and  deposits  of  all 
such  Institutions  be  Insured  by  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency.  At  the  present  time  savings  ac- 
counts In  quallfled  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions may  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Savings  ac- 
counts and  deposits  in  qiialifled  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  may  be  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  also 
may  Insure  deposits  In  commercial  banks. 
Tbls  Act  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  single 


FedetBl  agency,  to  be  designated  as  tbe  Fed- 
eral Savln^i  msuranoe  Octpovatlon.  for  In- 
Burtog  savlogB  aeoousts.  d«poslts  and  other 
aocotinti  at  F«d«ral  savlngi^lnslltiitlons.  mu- 
tual savlnsi  banks,  savings  mod  loan  associa- 
tions and  similar  thrift  a|id  residential  fi- 
nancing institutions.  Federal  savings  associa- 
tlona  shall  be  required  to  have  their  savings 
accounts  and  deposits  Insuxed  by  the  Federal 
Savln(p>  Insurance  0(»porstlon.  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  banks  will  be  given  the 
option  to  apply  for  deposit  Insurance  either 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiuance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  provision  for  Federal  savings  as- 
sociations made  herein  wlU  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  Its  constitutional 
duty  to  r^tUate  the  value  of  money. 

(c)  This  Act  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  an  additional 
depositary  of  public  monegr  as  provided  In 
Title  I  hereof.  j 

TTTLX  1    I 

Sac.  101.  DxiTNrnoNB. — When  used  In  this 
Act,  the  following  words  and  phrases  shall 
have  the  following  meanings,  except  to  the 
extent  that  any  such  word  or  phrase  specif- 
ically Is  quallfled  by  its  context : 

(a)  "Association"  shall  mean  a  Federal 
savings  association  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

(b)  "Board"  shall  mean  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  its  legal  successor; 

(c)  "Direct-reduction  loan"  shall  mean  a 
loan  or  other  obligation  repayable  In  con- 
secutive monthly  InstalUnants,  equal  or  un- 
equal, beglntOng  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  advance,  sufficient  to 
retire  the  debt.  Interest,  and  principal  vrlthln 
thirty  years,  the  initial  contract  of  which 
shall  not  provide  for  any  subsequent  monthly 
Installment  of  interest  and  principal  of  an 
amount  larger  than  any  previous  monthly 
Installment,  except  that  provisions  may  be 
contained  In  such  contract  which  specify 
that  one  or  more  consecutive  monthly  in- 
stallments may  be  lapsed  to  the  extent  that 
monthly  installments  have  been  made  ahead 
of  schedule  or,  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency to  the  borrower  affecting  his  ability 
to  pay,  to  the  extent  of  no  more  than  six 
monthly  installments  but  that  nevertheless 
the  full  amount  of  principal  and  Interest 
shall  be  paid  within  the  scheduled  term  of 
the  loan:  Provided,  That  la  the  case  of  con- 
struction loans  the  first  Installment  under 
said  contract  shall  be  payable  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  first 
advance.  Any  such  loan  or  obligation  Is  an 
amortized  loan; 

(d)  "Dwelling  unit"  shall  mean  a  single, 
unified  ccsnblnatlon  of  rooms  designed  for 
residential  use  by  one  family  in  a  multiple 
dwelling  unit  structure,  and  which  U  not 
"home  property"; 

(e)  "Earnings"  shall  mean  that  part  of 
the  soiirces  available  for  payment  of  earn- 
ings of  an  association  which  Is  declared 
payable  on  savings  accounts  from  time  to 
time  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  is  the 
cost  of  savings  money  to  the  association. 
Earnings  also  may  be  called  "interest"  or 
"dividends"; 

(f)  "Financial  institutiaci"  shall  mean  a 
thrift  institution,  commercial  bank,  trust 
company,  or  an  insurance  company; 

(g)  "Home  property"  shall  mean  real 
estate  on  which  there  Is  located,  or  will  be 
located  pursuant  to  a  real  estate  loan,  either 
a  structure  designed  for  residential  use  by 
one  family  or  a  single  condominium  unit, 
including  oc»nmon  elements  pertinent  there- 
to, designed  for  residential  use  by  one  fam- 
ily In  a  multiple  dwelling  unit  structure  ox 
complex,  and  shall  include  fixtures,  and 
homefumlshings  and  equipment; 

(h)  "Liquid  assets"  shall  mean  caah  on 
hand;  cash  on  deposit  In  Pfederal  home  loan 
banks.  State  banks  performing  similar  re- 
serve functions,  or  in  commercial  banks, 
which  is  withdrawable  upon  not  more  than 


thirty  days'  notice  and  which  is  not  pledged 
aa  security  for  indebtedness,  except  that  any 
deposits  in  a  bank  under  the  control  or  in 
the  possession  of  any  supervisory  author- 
ity ahall  not  be  considered  aa  liquid  assets; 
and  obligations  of,  or  obligations  which  are 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by,  the  United  States,  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State; 

(1)  "Primarily  residential  property"  shall 
mean  real  estate  on  which  there  is  located 
or  will  be  located  pursuant  to  a  real  estate 
loan,  any  of  the  following:  a  structure  or 
structures  designed  or  used  primarily  for 
residential  rather  than  nonresidential  pur- 
poses and  consisting  of  more  than  one  dwell- 
ing unit;  a  structure  or  structures  designed 
or  used  primarily  for  residential  rather  than 
nonresidential  purposes  for  students,  resi- 
dents and  persons  under  care,  employees  or 
members  of  the  staff  of  an  educational, 
health  or  welfare  institution  or  facility;  and 
a  structure  or  structures  which  are  used  In 
part  for  residential  purposes  toe  not  more 
than  one  family  and  in  part  for  business 
purposes,  provided  that  the  residential  use 
of  such  structure  or  structures  must  be  sub- 
stantial and  permanent,  not  merely  transi- 
tory; 

(J)  "Primary  lending  area"  shall  mean  all 
territory  located  within  a  radius  of  one- 
hundred  miles  of  the  principal  office  of  an 
association; 

(k)  "Real  estate  loan"  shall  mean  any 
loan  or  other  obligation  secured  by  a  first 
Hen  on  real  estate  in  any  State  held  in  fee 
or  In  a  leasehold  extending  or  renewable 
automatically  for  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen 
years  beyond  the  date  scheduled  for  the 
final  principal  payment  of  such  loan  or  ob- 
ligation, or  any  transaction  out  of  which  a 
first  lien  or  claim  is  created  against  such  real 
estate,  including  inter  alia  the  purchase  of 
such  real  estate  in  fee  by  an  association  and 
the  concurrent  or  Immediate  aale  thereof 
on  installment  contract; 

(1)  "Savings  account"  shall  mean  that 
part  of  the  savings  liability  of  the  associa- 
tion which  is  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
holder  thereof.  Savings  accounts  also  may  be 
called  savings  deposits; 

(m)  "Savings  liability"  shall  mean  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  savings  accounts  of  mem- 
bers, including  earnings  credited  to  such 
accounts,  less  redemptions  and  withdrawals; 

(n)  "Service  organization"  shall  mean  an 
organization  substantially  all  the  activities 
of  which  consist  of  originating,  purchasing, 
selling,  and  servicing  loans  upon  real  estate 
and  participating  interests  therein,  or  cleri- 
cal, bo(Akeeplng,  accounting,  statistical,  or 
similar  functions  performed  primarily  for 
financial  institutions,  plus  such  other  activi- 
ties as  the  Board  may  approve,  or  an  organi- 
zation, all  of  the  activities  of  which  are 
authorized  and  defined  by  the  Board  by 
regulation; 

(o)  "State"  shall  mean  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

(p)  "Thrift  institution"  shall  mean  an  as- 
sociation, a  mutual  savings  bank,  a  guaranty 
savings  bank,  a  cooperative  bank,  a  home- 
stead association,  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, a  building  and  loan  association,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association,  and  a 
supervised  thrift  and  residential  financing 
institution  of  a  substantially  similar  nature. 

Skc.  102.  OsoAmzATioN  or  FaoxaAL  Savings 
Absocxations — (a)  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated,  modernized  system  of  federally 
chartered  mutual  thrift  institutions  In  which 
people  may  save  or  Invest  their  funds,  and  in 
order  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of  funds 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  economical  fi- 
nancing of  homes,  the  Board  Is  authorized, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  it  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  organization, 
incorporation,  private  management,  exami- 
nation, operation,  and  regulation  of  assocla- 
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tlons  to  be  known  aa  "Federal  Savings  As- 
sociations" and  to  issue  charto-s  therefor, 
giving  primary  consideration  to  the  bast 
practices  of  mutual  thrift  and  residential 
financing  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
A  charter  may  be  issued  for  a  Federal  sav- 
ings aaaociatlon  upon  the  written  applica- 
tion, in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, of  not  less  than  five  applicants.  The 
Board  shall  not  take  action  to  Issue  such 
charter  unless  it  determines,  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  bearing,  that — 

( 1 )  the  aaaociatlon  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  community  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established, 

(2)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  Its 
financial  success, 

(3)  ita  operation  may  foeter  competition 
among  but  will  not  cause  undue  injury  to 
existing  thrift  institutions  that  accept  funds 
from  savers  in  the  form  of  savings  deposits, 
savings  accounts  or  similar  accounts, 

(4)  the  applicants  are  persons  of  good 
character  and  reeponslbiUty, 

(6)  there  has  been  placed  in  trust  or  in 
eecrow  such  amounts  in  cash  or  securities 
approved  by  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire, not  less  than  $100,000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  association  for  an  initial  re- 
serve upon  the  issuance  of  ita  charter,  in 
consideration  of  transferrable  certificates  to 
be  lasued  by  the  association  in  such  form, 
upon  such  terms,  and  bearing  such  interest 
or  other  rettim  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

(b)  No  charter  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Board  which  shall  permit  operations  of  a 
Federal  savings  association  to  commence  pri- 
or to  qualification  and  acceptance  of  such 
association  as : 

(1)  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  the  district  in  which  It  Is  located  or, 
if  convenience  shall  require  and  the  Board 
approves,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  an  adjoining  district.  Savings 
associations  shall  qualify  for  such  member- 
ship In  the  manner  provided  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  with  respect  to  other 
members. 

(2)  an  Insured  institution  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  as  amended.  Each  association, 
whether  a  new  association  or  one  formed  by 
conversion,  shall  be  required  to  carry  insur- 
ance with  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  at  all  times,  and  shall  qualify 
and  pay  premiunu  as  do  other  insured  insti- 
tutions. 

(c)  Any  Federal  association  holding  a 
charter  Issued  by  the  Board  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  may  continue  to 
operate  under  such  charter,  but  shall  have 
the  option  of  converting  to  any  charter  is- 
sued by  the  Board  subsequent  to  such  date: 
Provided,  That  If  the  Board  shaU  find  that 
any  such  conversion  is  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  charter  of  such  aa- 
soclaOon  and  of  Section  113  of  this  Act,  ap- 
proval of  such  conversion  shall  not  be  with- 
held by  the  Board  nor  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insxirance  Corporation. 

(d)  Associations  shall  accumulate  and 
maintain  reserves  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board.  Assoclatiotu 
may  retain  additional  amounts  which  may 
be  used  for  any  proper  corporate  purpose. 

Sxc.  103.  MKiaxas. — Federal  savings  aa- 
aoclatlons  shall  be  organized  with  members, 
and  all  holders  of  the  association's  savings 
accounts  and  all  obligors  of  the  association 
shall  be  members.  In  the  consideration  of  all 
questions  requiring  action  by  the  members 
of  such  association,  each  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  one  vote,  plus  an  additional 
vote  for  each  $100  or  fracUon  thereof  of  the 
withdrawal  value  of  savings  accounts.  If  any, 
held  by  such  member.  No  member,  however, 
shall  cast  more  than  fifty  votes. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  members,  voting 
n»ay  be  in  person  or  by  proxy,  provided  that 
no  proxy  sbaU  be  eUglble  to  be  voted  at  any 
meeting  unless  such  proxy  shall  have  been 


filed  with  the  secretary  ot  tbe  association, 
for  ▼eriflcatlon,  at  least  five  days  prior  to 
the  date  ot  such  meeting.  Every  proxy  shall 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  member  or 
his  duly  authorized  attorney-in-fact  and, 
when  filed  with  the  secretary,  shall,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  the  proxy,  continue 
in  force  from  year  to  year  until  revoked  by 
a  writing  duly  delivered  to  the  secretary  or 
until  superseded  by  subsequent  proxies.  At 
an  annual  meeting  or  at  any  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members,  any  number  of  mem- 
bers |»«8ent  in  person  or  by  proxy  eligible 
to  be  voted  constitutes  a  quorum.  A  major- 
ity of  all  votes  cast  at  any  meeting  of  mem- 
bers shall  determine  any  question  unless  this 
Act  specifically  provides  otherwise.  The  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  the  members  shedl  be  those  hold- 
ing accounts  and  obUgor  members  of  record 
on  the  books  of  the  association  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  meeting.  The  number  of  votes 
which  each  member  ahall  be  entitled  to  cast 
at  any  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  de- 
termined from  the  books  of  the  association 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  meeting.  Those 
who  were  members  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  a  meeting 
of  members  but  who  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
members  prior  to  such  meeting  sliall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  association  shall  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  losses  which  its  savings  liability 
ahall  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  savings 
accounts  shall  not  be  subject  to  assessment, 
nor  shall  the  holders  thereof  be  Uable  for 
any  unpaid  Installments  on  their  accounts. 

Sac.  104.  Aocxas  to  Books  aito  Rkcobos; 
CoMicTTNicATioN  WrtH  Mtmhwq — (a)  Every 
member  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  such 
books  and  records  of  an  association  as  pertain 
to  his  loan  or  savings  account.  Otherwise, 
the  right  of  Inspection  and  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  any  association 
shall  be  limited  (1)  to  the  Board  or  Its  au- 
thorized repreeentaUves,  (2)  to  persons  duly 
authorized  to  act  for  the  association,  and 
(3)  to  any  federal  Instrimientallty  or  agency 
authorized  to  inspect  or  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  an  association.  The  books  and 
records  pertaining  to  savings  accounts  and 
loans  of  members  shall  be  kept  confidential 
by  the  association,  its  directors,  officers  and 
employees,  and  by  the  Board,  its  examiners 
and  representatives,  except  where  the  dis- 
closure thereof  shall  be  compelled  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  no  member 
or  any  other  person  shall  have  access  to  the 
books  and  records  or  shall  be  furnished  or 
shall  possess  a  partial  or  complete  list  of  the 
members  except  upon  express  action  and  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  In  the  event,  however,  that  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  an  association  desire  to 
communicate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
association  with  reference  to  any  question 
pending  or  to  be  presented  for  consideration 
at  a  meeting  of  the  members,  the  association 
shall  furnish  upon  request  a  statement  of 
the  approximate  number  of  members  of  the 
association  at  the  time  of  such  request,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  forwarding  such  com- 
munication. The  requesting  member  or  mem- 
bers shall  then  submit  the  communication, 
together  with  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
proposed  conununicatlon  is  not  for  any  rea- 
son other  than  the  business  welftuv  of  the 
etfsoclatlon,  to  the  Board  which,  if  it  finds 
it  to  be  appropriate,  truthful  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  association  and  its  members, 
shall  execute  a  certificate  setting  out  such 
findings,  forward  the  certificate  together 
with  the  communication  to  the  association, 
and  direct  that  the  communication  be  pre- 
pared and  mailed  by  the  association  to  the 
members  upon  the  requesting  member's  or 
members'  pajrment  to  it  of  the  expenses  of 
such  preparation  and  mailing. 

Sxc.  lOS.  DnxcToas. — (a)   The  business  of 


the  association  shall  be  directed  by  a  board 
of  directors  of  not  lees  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifteen  aa  determined  by,  and  elected  by 
ballot  from  among,  the  members  by  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  of  the  members  present.  If 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  members  the  direc- 
tors may  elect  all  directors.  At  all  times  at 
least  two- thirds  of  the  directors  shall  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  association  te  located. 
The  members  shall,  by  majority  vote  at  their 
organizational  meeting,  elect  a  board  of  di- 
rectors in  three  classes  in  the  following  man- 
ner; one-third  for  a  term  of  one  year;  one- 
third  for  a  term  of  two  yvars;  and  one-ttiird 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  At  each  a""nBi 
meeting  thereafter  directors  shall  be  chosen 
for  a  full  term  of  three  years  to  succeed  those 
whose  terms  expire.  The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  satisfied  If  the  number  of 
directors  In  any  one  class  does  not  exceed  by 
more  than  one  the  number  of  directors  in 
any  other  class.  The  office  of  any  director 
shall  become  vacant  if  he  sliall  cease  for  any 
reason  to  be  a  member. 

(b)  Tbe  direction  and  control  of  the  affairs 
of  an  association  shall  be  vested  In  the  direc- 
tors. The  directors  may  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  adopt,  amend,  and  reecind  bylaws 
governing  the  affairs  of  the  aasociatlon,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  office  of  a  director  shall  become 
vacant  whenever  he  shall  have  failed  to  at- 
tend regular  meetings  of  the  directors  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  unless  excused  prior  to 
or  during  such  period  by  a  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  the  directors.  Any  director  may 
resign  at  any  time  by  sending  a  written  no- 
tice of  such  resignation  to  the  principal  office 
of  the  association  addressed  to  the  secretary. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  therein  such 
resignation  shall  take  effect  upon  receipt 
thereof  by  the  secretary.  Any  director  may  be 
removed  either  with  or  without  cause  at  any 
time  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  aU  votes 
cast  at  any  meeting  of  members  called  for 
such  purpose.  Any  director,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  for  being  heard,  may  be 
removed  for  cause  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  total  number  of  directors  authorized,  at 
any  regular  meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting 
called  for  siich  purpose. 

(d)  Directors  and  officers  occupy  a  fiduciary 
relationship  to  the  association  of  which  they 
are  directors  or  officers,  and  no  director  or 
officer  shall  engage  or  participate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  businees  or  transaction 
conducted  on  behalf  of  or  Involving  the  as- 
sociation, which  would  resxilt  in  a  conflict  of 
his  own  personal  interests  with  those  oi  the 
association  which  he  serves,  unleas  such 
businees  or  transactions  or  conducted  in  good 
faith  and  are  honest,  fair  and  reasonable  to 
the  association;  a  full  dlsckwure  of  such 
businees  or  transactions  and  the  nature  of 
the  director's  or  officer's  Interest  Is  made  to 
the  board  of  directors;  such  business  or 
transactions  are  approved  in  good  faith  by 
the  board  of  directors,  any  interested  director 
abstaining,  and  such  approval  is  recorded  in 
the  minutes;  any  profits  inuring  to  the  offi- 
cer or  director  are  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  and  do  not  prejudice  the  best 
Interests  of  the  association  in  any  way;  and 
such  businees  or  transactions  do  not  repre- 
sent a  breach  of  the  officer's  or  director's 
fiduciary  duty  and  are  not  fraudulent,  Illegal 
or  ultra  vires;  and  without  limitation  by  any 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  any  of  the  sub- 
sections hereof,  the  Board  may  require  the 
dlscloeure  by  directors,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  their  personal  interest,  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  any  business  or  tranaactlons  on 
behalf  of  or  involving  the  association  and 
of  their  control  of  or  active  participation  In 
enterprises  having  acttvltles  related  to  the 
business  of  the  assnrlatlfm .  Tlie  following 
restrictions  governing  the  cooduot  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  expressly  are  spedfied,  but 
such  speclflcatlOB  is  not  to  tie  construed  in 
any  manner  as  axcuaing  such  persons  from 
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tha  obsMTABe*  of  any  otlier  tJuptcX  of  th« 
faaenU  fldiieUry  duty  owed  by  tbam  to  the 
■woc1«ttnn  whleb  tbey  Mrve: 

(1)  DcAi.  CTATos. — No  oOoer  or  diractor 
of  jua  ■Mocf  tlon  ebaU  hoid  oOoe  or  status 
aa  a  member,  director  or  offloer  ot  another 
thrift  iBstitutlon  Um  principal  o(Bca  of 
which  is  located  In  ttte  Basoclatlon'a  prtmazy 
lendlJig  area. 

<a)  BsmTMSuziov. — Vo  director  aball  re- 
oelTe  ramunerattoa  aa  director  except  rea- 
aonable  fees  tat  aervloe  as  a  director  or  for 
service  aa  a  member  of  a  committee  of  di- 
rectors, except  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  or  in 
any  way  to  limit  any  right  of  a  director 
who  is  also  an  oflloer  or  employee  of  or  at- 
torney for  the  association  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  service  as  an  officer,  employee 
or  attorney. 

(3)  LoAMa. — NO  director  or  oflkser  shall 
have  any  Intereat,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  proceeds  of  a  loan  or  investment  or  of  a 
purchase  or  sale  made  by  the  association, 
unless  such  loan,  inveetment,  purchase  or 
sale  is  authorised  expreasly  by  reaotution  of 
the  board  ot  directors,  and  uhIcm  such  res- 
olution la  approved  by  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thlrda  of  the  directors  authorized  of  the 
association,  any  interested  director  taking 
no  part  In  such  vote. 

(4)  Savmoa. — Ko  director  or  officer  shall 
have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
purchase  at  leas  than  Its  face  value  of  any 
evidence  o€  a  savings  account,  deposit  or 
other  indebtedness  issued  by  the  assoda- 
tton. 

<6)  Oo^KaoN, — ^No  director,  association,  or 
QlBoer  tbersctf  shall  require,  aa  a  condition 
to  Ma»  granting  of  any  loan  or  the  extension 
of  any  other  service  by  the  association,  that 
the  borrower  or  any  other  person  undertake 
a  ooBtraoC  of  Insurance  or  any  other  agree- 
ment, <x  ucderetandlng  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  any  other  gooda  or  services, 
with  any  spedflc  company,  agency  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

(8)  VortHO  BioBTB  Omcx. — No  officer  or 
director  acting  as  proxy  for  a  member  of  an 
MBOclatlon  shall  exercise,  tranafer  or  dele- 
gat*  such  vote  or  votes  in  any  conaideratloa 
of  a  private  benefit  or  advantage,  direct  or 
indirect,  accruing  to  blmaeU,  nor  shall  he 
sumader  control  or  pass  his  office  to  any 
other  for  any  consideration  of  a  private 
banaflt  or  advantage,  direct  or  indirect.  The 
voting  lights  of  members  and  directors  shall 
not  be  the  subject  of  sale,  barter,  exchange 
or  slmtlar  transaction,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Any  officer  or  director  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  held 
aooountable  to  the  association  for  any  In- 
crement. 

<7)  XmncaKxim. — No  director  or  officer 
ahail  soadt.  accept  or  agree  to  accept,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  frtMn  any  person  other 
than  tha  association  any  gratuity,  compen- 
aatlOB  or  other  personal  benefit  for  any  ac- 
tum taken  by  the  association  or  for  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  any  such  action. 
Any  violation  of  the  provisions  ot  thU  sub- 
section BhaU  be  punishable  aa  a  misdemeanor. 

(e)  Any  person  shall  be  Indemnified  or  re- 
imbnned  by  the  association  for  reasonable 
expenses,  inelndlng  but  not  limited  to  at- 
torney fees,  aetuaUy  incurred  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  any  action,  suit  or  proceeding. 
Instituted  or  threatened,  judicial  or  admin- 
istrative, dvll  or  criminal,  to  which  he  Is 
made  a  party  by  reaaon  of  bis  being  or  hav- 
ing been  a  director,  officer  or  employee  of  an 
association:  provided,  however,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  so  Indemnified  or  reimbursed, 
nor  shall  be  retain  any  advancement  or  al- 
lowaiuse  for  Indenuilflcation  which  may  have 
been  made  by  the  aaaodatlon  in  advance  al 
final  dlspoBttlon,  In  relation  to  such  action, 
suit  or  proceeding  in  which  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  be  finally  shaU  be  adjudicated  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  brea<A  of  good  faith,  to 
have  bem  negligent  In  ttie  performance  of 


his  duties  or  to  have  oomsattsd  an  action  or 
faUed  to  perform  a  duty  for  which  there  la 
a  common  law  or  a  statutory  liability:  and 
provided  further,  that  a  pffaon  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  bo  so  indemnified  or 
relmburaed  for  (1)  amounts  paid  in  cc«niR^>- 
mlse  or  settleaoent  of  any  action,  suit  or  pro- 
ceedings, including  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred In  connection  theaewltli.  or  (3)  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
a  criminal  or  clvU  action,  suit  or  proceeding 
in  which  such  person  hsa  been  adjudicated 
guUty,  negUgent  car  llablo  if  it  ahail  be  de- 
termined by  the  board  o(  directors  and  by 
the  Board  that  such  person  was  acting  In 
good  faith  and  in  what  be  believed  to  be  the 
best  Interest  of  the  associatlan  and  without 
knowledge  that  the  action  was  Illegal,  and  if 
such  indemnification  or  retanbursement  's  ap- 
proved at  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  members  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  eligi- 
ble to  be  cast.  Amounts  paid  either  In  Judg- 
ment or  settlement  to  the  association  by  any 
person  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 
ahaU  not  be  indemnified  or  reimbursed  in 
any  case. 

Sxc.  106.  QxNxaAi,  Povnois. — (a)  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  fimctlons  imder 
this  Act,  an  association  ahail  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers:  to  have  perpetual  succession; 
to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal:  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity:  to  acquire,  bold.  sell. 
dispnaw  al  and  convey  real  and  personal 
estate  consistent  with  Its  (Ejects  and  jjowers; 
to  mortgage,  pledge,  or  lease  any  real  or 
personal  estate;  to  borrow  money  from 
sources,  individual,  or  corporate,  and  to  Issue 
notes,  bonds,  debenturea  or  other  obligations 
therefor,  up  to  a  maximum  of  fiO  per  oentxmi 
of  its  savings  liability,  and  such  addlUonal 
amounts  as  the  Board  nKy  authorize,  pro- 
vided that  borrowing  from  sources  other  than 
financial  Institutions  or  federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  shall  require  written  approval  of  the 
Board  in  advance  of  any  offering;  to  take 
property  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequeet;  to  ap- 
point officers,  agents,  and  employees  as  Its 
business  shall  require  and  to  allow  them 
suitable  compensation;  to  provide  for  life, 
health  and  casualty  Insurance  for  ofltcers  and 
employees,  and  to  adopt  and  operate  reason- 
able boniis  plans  and  retirement  benefits 
for  such  officers  and  employees;  to  provide 
far  indemnification  of  Its  ofllcers,  employees, 
and  directors  as  prescrlbad  or  permitted  In 
this  Act  whether  by  insurance  or  otherwise; 
to  become  a  member  of,  own  stock  in.  deal 
with,  or  make  payments  or  contributions  to 
any  organization  or  service  corporation  to 
the  extent  that  such  organization  assists  in 
furthering  or  facilitating  the  association's 
purposes,  powers  or  cocmnimlty  responsibil- 
ities, and  to  comply  with  reasonable  condi- 
tions of  eilglbUlty;  to  maintain  and  let  safes, 
boxes  or  other  receptacles  tor  the  safekeeping 
of  personal  property;  to  aell  money  orders, 
travel  checks  and  similar  Instruments  drawn 
by  it  on  Its  bank  accounts  or  as  agent  for 
any  organization  empowered  to  sell  such 
Instruments  through  agents  within  the  State 
of  domicile;  to  acquire  sarvlngs  and  lend  or 
Invest  Its  funds  as  provided  In  this  Act;  to 
■ell  loans  and  Investmenta;  to  service  loans 
and  Investments  for  othen;  to  act  as  agent 
for  others  In  any  transaction  incidental  to 
the  operation  of  its  buslnees;  to  act  as  trustee 
or  fiduciary  as  herein  provided;  when  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  TVeaeury.  to  be  a  depositary  of  public 
money,  except  receipts  from  customs,  imder 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
Secretary;  to  be  employed  aa  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Oovemment;  and  to  perform  all  such 
reaaonable  duties  aa  depositary  of  public 
money  and  aa  fiscal  agent  of  the  Oovemment 
aa  may  be  required  of  tt. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  expressly 
eniunerated  or  defined  in  this  Aot,  an  asso- 
ciation shall  have  power  to  do  aJI  things 
Incidental  to  cr  reasonably  necessary  or  ap- 


propriate to  the  exercise  of  tha  aforemen- 
tlMied  powers  and  other  powers  as  author- 
laed  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  107.  aavnfoa  Aooooma. — (a)  A  Fed- 
eral aavinga  aaaodatlon  shall  acquire  Its 
capital  In  the  focm  o<  aavinga  acoounta  and 
as  authorized  or  permitted  by  the  Board,  and 
may  issue  a  pasBbook,  oertiflcato  or  other 
evidence  of  ita  obligations  to  repay.  Each 
bolder  at  a  savings  aoeount  shall  execute  a 
savings  account  contract  setting  forth  any 
special  tarns  and  provtsiana  applicable  to 
such  savings  account  and  the  ownership 
thereof  and  the  conditions  upon  which  with- 
drawals may  be  made  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board, 
an  assodation  may  classify  its  savings  ac- 
counts according  to  the  character,  amount, 
OT  duration  thereof,  or  regularity  of  addi- 
tions thereto,  except  that  no  savings  account 
may  be  so  classlfled  for  earnings  purposes  on 
the  basis  of  ownership,  and  may  agree  In 
advance  to  pay  a  stated  rate  of  earnings  on 
accounts  within  each  such  classification,  and 
shall  regulate  such  earnings  in  such  manner 
that  each  savings  account  m  the  same  cl,as- 
Blflcatlon  shall  receive  the  same  ratable 
portion  of  earnings. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  an  aesociatlon  may  pay  earnings  on  Its 
accounts  from  net  earnings  and  undivided 
protlts  at  such  rate  and  at  such  tlmee  as 
shall  be  determined  by  reeolutlon  of  Its 
directors. 

(d)  Withdrawals  shall  be  paid  in  the  or- 
der of  actual  receipt  of  applications,  except 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Upon  receipt, 
of  a  withdrawal  request  signed  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  to  withdraw  by 
the  savings  account  contract  or  by  operation 
of  law,  an  association  shall  pay  such  amount 
in  the  form  of  cash,  one  or  more  checks  or 
similar  instruments  payable  to  the  order  of 
such  person  or  persons  or  to  the  order  of 
others  as  directed,  or  transfer  of  credits  to 
the  account  or  accounts  of  others  in  the  In- 
stitution aa  directed,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
withdrawal  value  of  such  savings  account  or 
accounts,  together  with  any  eamlngi  which 
may  have  been  declared  and  may  have  ac- 
crued thereon  for  the  current  period.  An 
aoBodatlon  may  at  any  time  by  resolution  of 
ita  directors  require  that  up  to  thirty  days' 
advance  notice  be  given  by  each  saver  before 
the  withdrawal  of  any  aavinga  or  portion 
thereof;  and  whenever  the  directors  shall 
adopt  such  resolution,  no  savings  need  be 
paid  until  the  expiration  of  the  stated  notice 
period.  An  association  shall  notify  the  Board 
in  writing  on  the  day  of  adoption  of  such 
resolution  by  the  directors.  Notwithstanding 
adoption  of  such  resolution  by  the  directors, 
an  assodation  may,  in  its  discretion,  permit 
withdrawal  on  a  uniform  baala  of  all  or  any 
part  of  all  accounts  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  notice  period  prescribed  by  such  res- 
olution. Any  such  resolution  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time.  No  association  shall  pay 
any  application  In  full  unless  It  pays  every 
application  on  file  in  full,  except  by  paying 
all  applications  according  to  an  equitable 
plan  of  withdrawals  which  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  either  in  the  charter  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  by  regulation,  whereunder  ap- 
plications shall  be  paid  from  receipts  in  the 
order  received  up  to  a  specified  amount,  and 
if  any  balance  then  remains  unpaid  thereon, 
the  application  shall  be  renumbered  and 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  applica- 
tions and  handled  as  though  it  had  been  re- 
ceived at  that  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  board  of  directors 
shall  have  an  absolute  right  to  pay  upon  any 
application  not  exceeding  (200  to  any  one 
savings  account  member  in  any  one  month 
in  any  order.  Savings  account  holders  who 
have  filed  written  applications  for  with- 
drawal shall  remain  savings  account  mem- 
bers so  long  aa  their  applications  remain  on 
file.  No  earnings  shall  be  declared  upon  that 
portion  of  an  account  which  has  been  no- 
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tlced  for  withdrawal,  which  for  earnings 
purjMses  is  required  to  be  deducted  from  the 
latest  previous  additions  to  such  aoeount, 
so  long  as  such  application  Is  on  file.  In  no 
event  shall  an  association  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily delay  or  postpone  the  whole  or 
partial  payment  of  the  value  of  any  savings 
account  pursuant  to  a  written  withdrawal 
application  by  a  savings  account  member 
for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days  following 
the  receipt  of  such  application  without  first 
meeting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
equitable  plan  of  withdrawals  prescribed  by 
the  Board.  An  association  which,  without 
meeting  such  terms  and  conditions,  has 
failed  for  thirty  days  after  a  withdrawal  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  with  it  to  pay  such 
withdrawal  application  in  full, '  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  an  xuisound  condition  to 
transact  business  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lie  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  order  to  prevent  the  closing  of  an 
association  determined  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insitrance  Corporation  to  be  In  danger 
of  closing,  or  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed 
assodation.  the  Board  may  authorize  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
Bucb  aaaodatlon  in  a  sound  and  solvent  con- 
dition. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  in  section  117  and 
subsections  (b).  (d),  and  (g)  of  this  section, 
no  assodation  shall  prefer  one  of  Its  savings 
accounts  over  any  other  savings  account  as 
to  the  right  to  participate  in  earnings  and 
no  preference  between  savings  account  n>em- 
bers  shall  be  created  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  assets  upon  voluntary  or  In- 
voluntary liquidation^  dissolution,  or  wind- 
ing up  of  an  association.  No  association  shall 
issue,  sell,  negotiate,  or  advertise  for  issu- 
ance of  sale  to  members  any  type  of  savings 
or  Investment  media  other  than  savings  ac- 
counts, nor  shall  It  contract  with  respect  to 
the  savings  liability  in  a  manner  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  savings  accounts  of  Federal  sav- 
ings associations  shall  be  lawful  Investments, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  security,  for  all  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  United  States,  fiduciary  and 
trust  funds  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  officers  or  employees 
thereof,  and  for  the  funds  of  all  corporations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  any  limitation  of 
law  upon  the  Investment  of  any  such  funds 
or  upon  the  acceptance  of  security  for  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  any  such  funds.  An 
association  shall  have  power  to  pledge  any 
of  Its  assets  aa  security  for  savings  acquired 
under  this  subsection,  or  for  savings  acquired 
by  the  deposit  of  public  funds  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  au- 
thorized agency  thereof,  provided  that  in 
the  aggregate  no  more  than  five  percent  of 
Its  assets  shall  be  so  pledged  at  any  one 
time. 

Sec.  108.  Imvkstmknt  in  Bxuuritiks.— 
Federal  savings  associations  shall  have  pow- 
er to  Invest  In  securities  as  follows: 

(a)  Without  limit.  In  obligatioiu  of.  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by, 
the  United  States  or  any  State;  in  stock  or 
obligations  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
or  Banks;  in  stock  or  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation;  In 
stock  or  obligations  of  a  national  mortgage 
association  or  any  successor  or  successors 
thereto;  in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by.  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  or  any  Province  thereof,  provided 
that  the  principal  and  Interest  of  any  such 
obligations  are  payable  in  United  States 
funds;  In  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  or  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank;  in  demand,  time,  or 
savings  deposits,  shares  or  accoxinte,  or  other 
obligations  of  any  tlnandal  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  a  Federal 
agency;  in  bankers'  acceptances  which  are 
eligible  for  purchase  by  Federal  Reeerve 
banks; 


(b)  Not  in  excess  oi  36  per  centum  of  its 
assete  in  (1)  bonds,  notea  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  which  are  a  general  obliga- 
tion of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by,  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  not  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  or  of  any  State,  or  any  city,  town, 
village,  county,  district,  or  other  municipal 
corporation  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
Stete,  or  of  any  public  instriunentallty  or 
public  authority  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing;  (2)  capital  stock,  obligations  or 
other  securities  of  service  organizations,  pro- 
vided that  the  aggregate  of  such  Investments 
shall  not  thereupon  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
iU  assets;  and  (3)  other  stocks,  securities 
and  obligations  which  the  Board  shall  ap- 
prove and  place  on  a  list  to  be  contained  in 
the  published  regulations,  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  general  appli- 
cability as  may  be  prescribed  in  said  regula- 
tions, and  the  Board  Is  directed  to  publish 
such  a  list.  An  association  holding  Invest- 
ments which  are  so  listed  by  the  Board  shall 
not  be  required  to  dispose  of  the  same  If  at 
a  later  time  the  Board  shall  remove  such  tn- 
vestmente  from  the  list; 

(c)  Unless  the  Board  shall  have  Issued 
written  approval,  no  association  shall  Invest 
In  any  security,  other  than  In  liquid  assets, 
or  in  any  loan  or  other  investment  at  any- 
time when  Its  unpledged  liquid  assets  are 
less  than  the  amount  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
an  amount  which  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per 
centum  nor  more  than  10  per  centvun  of  an 
a.^soclatlon's  savings  liability. 

Sec.  109.  Investment  ik  Loans. — A  Federal 
savings  association  shall  have  power  to  in- 
vest In  loans  and  other  Investments  as  fol- 
lowed; 

(a)  SAVXNOe  AccoTTNT  LOANS. — Loaus  se- 
cured by  Ito  savings  accounts  to  the  extent 
of  the  withdrawal  value  thereof; 

(b)  Rkal  ESTATE  LOANS. — Real  estate  loans 
In  any  amount  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  security,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

( 1)  No  association  shall  make  a  real  estate 
loan  to  one  borrower,  aa  such  term  la  de- 
fined by  the  Bocuxl,  If  the  stun  of  (1)  the 
amount  of  such  loan  and  (11)  the  totel  bal- 
ances of  p.ll  outstanding  real  estate  loans 
owed  to  such  association  by  such  borrower 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centtmii 
of  such  association's  savings  liability  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  such  associa- 
tion's reserves  for  losses  and  undivided  prof- 
its, whichever  amount  is  less,  except  that  any 
such  loan  may  be  made  If  the  sum  of  (i)  and 
(111  does  not  exceed  CIOO.OOO; 

(2)  An  association  may  (1)  participate 
with  one  or  more  financial  Institutions,  or 
entitles  having  a  tax  exemption  under  Sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  in 
any  real  estate  loan  of  the  type  In  which 
such  association  Is  authorized  to  Invest  on 
its  own  account,  provided  that  the  partici- 
pating Interest  of  such  association  is  not  sub- 
ordinated or  Inferior  to  any  other  participat- 
ing interest;  and  (11)  participate  in  such 
real  estete  loans  with  other  than  financial 
Institutions  or  those  entitles  described,  pro- 
vided that  the  participating  interest  of  such 
association  Is  superior  to  the  participating 
Interests   of   such    other   participants; 

(3)  The  aggregate  balances  outstanding  of 
real  estate  loans  on  real  estete  located  outeide 
the  primary  lending  area  of  an  association 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
assets  of  the  association,  except  that  (1)  loans 
Instired  or  guaranteed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  United  States,  the  President  or  a 
federal  agency  and  (11)  locms  in  which  an 
association  owns  or  has  purchased  no  more 
than  a  76  per  centum  participation  interest 
shall  not  be  subject  to  this  restriction;  and 

(4)  Direct-reduction  real  estete  loans  on 
home  property  not  In  excess  of  $60,000  and 
not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  security,  and  direct-reduction  real 
estate   loans   on  primarily  residential  prop- 


erty not  in  exceai  of  80  per  centimi  of  the 
value  of  the  aecurtty,  induding  participating 
interests  in  ruch  loans,  shall  average  an- 
nually, based  on  monthly  oomputetions,  at 
least  60  par  centum  of  aaaets,  other  than 
liquid  aaaets,  held  by  the  aaaodatlon; 

(c)  Loams  axcuass  bt  loams. — ^Loans  se- 
cured by  the  pledge  of  loans  or  investmenta, 
the  assignment  of  which  need  not  be  record- 
ed, of  a  type  in  which  the  aaaodatlon  is  au- 
thorized to  Invest,  provided  that  the  loans 
and  investmenta  so  pledged  shall  be  subject 
to  all  restrictions  and  requlrementa  which 
would  be  applicable  were  the  association  to 
Invest  directly  In  such  loans  or  Investmenta; 

(d)  iNsuxANCE  POLICY  LOAMS. — Loaus  Se- 
cured by  the  pledge  of  policies  of  life  insur- 
ance, the  assignment  of  which  is  properly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Insurer,  but  not  exceeding 
the  cash  value  of  such  polldes; 

(e)  ItipaovxMZNT  loams. — Property  im- 
provement loans  made  purstiant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  title  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and,  subject  to  any  Itmltetlon  as  to 
maximum  loan  amount  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  for  all  aseoclatlons 
other  loans,  secured  or  unsecured,  to  home 
owners  and  other  property  owners  for  the 
maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  moderniza- 
tion, landscaping,  improvement  (which  term 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  new  construc- 
tion), furnishing  or  equipment  of  their  prop- 
erties; 

(f)  Gemxbal  fuxfosz  loams. — An  amount 
not  exceeding  18  per  centum  of  the  asseta  of 
the  association  in  notes,  with  or  without  se- 
curity, for  any  purpose;  provided  that  no  such 
note  shall  represent  indebtedness  In  excess 
of  $5,000  or,  if  the  Indebtednees  is  Incurred 
for  the  purposes  of  mobile  home  financing  or 
education,  excess  of  a  greater  amount  within 
llmlta  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  in  pre- 
scribing such  llmito  the  Board  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  whether  or  not  such  loans  are 
secured,  and  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  se- 
cmrlty.  If  any; 

(g)  BrrszNxss  paopKBTT. — Such  real  prop- 
erty or  Intereste  therein  as  the  directors  may 
deem  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  association,  which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  the  ownership  of  stock  of  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  corporation  having  as  lis 
exclusive  activity  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  such  property  or  Intereste.  but 
the  amount  so  Invested  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  reserves  and  undivided  profita  of 
the  association,  provided  that  the  Board  may 
authorize  a  greater  amount  to  be  so  invested: 

(h)  PuacHASx  or  bkal  xstatx. — An  amount 
not  exceeding  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  sum  of  Its 
reserves  and  undivided  profita  or  (tl)  6  per 
centum  of  Ita  asseta.  In  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  within  ita  primary  lending  area  for 
the  purpose  of  produdng  income  or  for  In- 
ventory and  sale  or  for  improvement  Includ- 
ing the  erection  of  buildings  thereon,  for  sale 
or  rental  purpoees,  and  such  an  association 
may  hold,  sell,  lease,  operate  or  otherwise 
exerdse  the  rlghta  of  sm  owner  of  any  such 
property.  Merchanteble  title  to  all  real  estate 
acquired  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken 
and  held  In  the  name  of  the  association  and 
such  title  Immediately  shall  be  recorded  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Stete  where 
the  property  Is  located. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
denying  to  an  association  the  right  to  invest 
ita  funds,  operate  a  business,  manage  or  deal 
in  property,  or  take  any  other  action  over 
whatever  period  of  Ume  may  reasonably  be 
necessary  to  avoid  loss  <xa  a  loan  or  invest- 
ment theretofore  made  or  an  obligation  cre- 
ated in  good  faith. 

Sac.  110.  Beamch  Omcxs  amd  Ackncbs. — 
(a)  An  asaodation,  with  the  apptroval  of  the 
Board,  may  estebUah  and  operate  one  or 
more  branch  offices  or  agendee,  stetlonary  or 
mobile.  In  the  State  in  which  Ita  prlndpal 
office  la  located,  but  In  the  case  of  branch 
offices,  only  if  one  or  more  finandal  institu- 
tions  accepting   funds   from   savers   In    the 
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form  of  doposltef  s&f IngB  ftccouxtts  or  slittr^ 
■ccomif  f  ttvfhorlacd  to  ntaliUBh  snd 
openrte  an  ottoe  In  a  separate  location  from 
that  of  Its  piteelpal  oOoe. 

(b)  Before  approving  19ie  flsitabttsbinent 
and  operation  of  a  bran^i  ufllce  by  an  asso* 
elation,  the  Board  shall  make  with  respect 
thereto  those  Bndtngs  reqiilied  prior  to  Hit 
granting  of  a  charter  to  an  aseodatlon  which 
it  may  deem  to  be  applicable  to  branch  of- 
fices. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  prorlslon  of  this 
Act.  an  association  resulting  from  conver- 
sion, consolidation,  or  merger  may  retain 
and  operate  any  one  or  more  branch  offices 
in  operation  on  the  date  of  such  conversion, 
eonsoUdatlon,  or  merger,  and,  In  addition, 
may  retain  any  and  all  unexercised  branch 
rights  or  privileges  enjoyed  prior  to  such 
date,  but  only  If  such  branch  office  Is  situ- 
ated, or  wwA  branch  right  or  privilege  was 
exercisable,  within  the  State  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  association  is  located. 

(d)  No  association  may  establish  or  main- 
tain an  agency  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board,  except  that  temporary  and 
incidental  agencies  may  be  created  for  In- 
dlvldnal  transactions  and  for  special  tem- 
porary pui poses  without  such  approval. 

Sec.  111.  LncnTD  Tacsr  Powebs. — An  asso- 
ciation la  authorized,  ui>on  application  to 
and  approval  by  the  Board,  to  act  as  trustee 
or  custodian  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  federal  Self-Employed  Indlvldnals  Tax 
Retirement  Act  of  19<32,  as  amended,  and  as 
trustee,  ctistodlan  or  manager  of  any  Invest- 
ment fund  the  authorized  Investments  of 
which  Indnde  but  need  not  be  limited  to 
savings  accounts  or  real  estate  loans,  and 
the  beneficial  interests  in  which  may  be 
represented  by  transferable  shares  or  certlfl- 
cates.  AooclatlonB  ezerelalng  the  powers  au- 
ttiortzed  t>y  this  section  shall  segregate  all 
funds  held  in  such  fiduciary  capacities  from 
the  general  assets  of  the  association  and  shall 
keep  a  separate  set  of  books  and  records, 
showing  in  detail  all  transactions  made  \m- 
der  authority  of  this  subsection.  Provided 
Individual  records  are  kept  for  each  self- 
employed  individual's  retirement  plan  and 
each  investment  fund,  all  funds  held  In  such 
fiduciary  cig;>acltles  by  an  association  may 
be  commingled  for  appropriate  purposes  of 
Investment.  No  funds  held  In  such  fiduciary 
capacities  shall  be  used  by  an  association  tn 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  although  such 
funds  may  be  Invested  In  savings  accounts 
of  the  association  in  the  event  that  the  trust, 
custodial  or  other  plan  does  not  prohibit 
Btich  Investment.  In  passing  upon  applica- 
tions, the  Board  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  Investment  poUdea,  amount,  type 
and  adeqnacy  of  reserves,  fidelity  bonds  and 
any  legally  required  dqploslts  of  the  appli- 
cant, kdA  other  pertinent  facts  and  clrcum- 
Btanoes,  and  may  grant  or  refuse  the  apptl- 
catton  accordingly. 

Sac.  lia.  Taxattoit. — (a)  No  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxing  authority  shall 
Impose  or  permit  to  be  Imposed  any  tax  on 
Pederal  savings  associatiana  or  their  fran- 
chise, capital,  savings  accounts  or  deposits, 
assets,  reserve  funds,  loans,  or  income  greater 
than  the  least  onerous  Imposed  or  permitted 
to  be  impoBsd  by  such  authority  on  any  other 
local  financial  institution.  No  State  other 
than  s  State  of  domleUe  iball  tmpoae  or  per- 
mit to  be  trnpneefl  any  fee,  tax  or  penalty  on 
ftaneblsea,  capital,  savings  accounts  or  de- 
poalts,  assets,  reserve  funds,  loans,  or  Income 
of  VMarsl  savln^i  associations  whose  trans- 
aettons  within  such  Stete  do  not  constitute 
"doing  business'',  except  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  exempt  foreclosed  properties 
froiB  ad  valocem  taxes  or  taxss  based  on  the 
Intyws  cm  laue^ta  from  foreckNed  prop- 
arttas.  Vor  the  purpoass  of  this  ssetUm.  the 
tena  "tfolag  hnslness-  sbaU  not  Indnde  any 
ot  the  f  oUowlBC  acttvittas  whan  engaged  tn 
hf  a  Fsdanl  saving  aasoclatlon:  tke  pnr- 
hfolding,  sale,  assigamant. 


^ansfer,  modification,  negotiation,  Inspec- 
tloQ,  collecting  and  enforcement  of  obllga- 
ttoos  or  any  Interest  therein  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages  or  oth«r  instruments  in  the 
nature  ef  a  mortgage,  covering  real  property 
located  in  the  State;  Or  the  foreclosure  of 
such  Instruments,  or  the  acqulMtlon  of  title 
to  such  property  by  foreclosure  or  otherwise, 
as  a  reeult  of  default  under  such  instru- 
ments; or  the  maintenance  or  defense  of  any 
action  or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbi- 
tration proceeding  as  a  result  of  such  loans; 
or  the  holding,  protectton,  rental,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  said  property  so  ac- 
quired, or  the  disposition  thereof,  Provided, 
That  such  association  shaU  not  hold,  own  or 
operate  property  so  acquired  pending  liqui- 
dation of  Its  Investment  therein  for  a  period 
exceeding  five  years  or  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  permitted  by  State  authority. 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  section  7701  of 
tlUe  12  of  the  United  States  Code,  Federal 
savings  associations  chartered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  "domestic  building  and  loan 
associations." 

SXC.  113.    CONVZBSION  TO  MTD  PSOM  PEDERAI. 

Crabteh. — (a)  With  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  subject  to  all  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  chartering  of  a 
newly  organized  association,  unless  specifi- 
cally excepted  herein,  and  thrift  institution 
may  convert  Itself  Into  a  Federal  savings  as- 
sociation upon  af&rmatlve  vote  of  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
eligible  to  be  cast  by  those  entitled  to  vote 
upon  the  affairs  of  such  thrift  Institution  at 
a  nisetlng  duly  called  and  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  thereupon  possess  the  powers 
of  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
associations  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  such  conversion  shall  not 
be  In  contravention  of  the  laws  under  which 
the  converting  thrift  institution  Is  organized. 
Approval  of  conversion  of  a  thrift  Institution 
to  an  association  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  automatically  terminate  the 
voting  powers  of  those  having  voting  powers 
prior  to  such  converslan  and  shall  vest  In 
those  members  and  directors  named  and  ap- 
proved In  accordance  With  this  subsection 
any  and  all  powers  granted  by  this  Act  to 
members  and  directors  respectively.  Before 
approving  any  such  caDverslon,  the  Board 
shall  find  that  the  thrift  institution  seeking 
conversion  has  the  ability  to  discbarge  Its 
duties  In  the  public  interest  and  conform 
to  the  restrictions  upon  Federal  savings  as- 
sociations and  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  within  a  reasonable  time. 
However,  such  Institution  may  retain  and 
service  all  accounts  and  assets  lawfully  held 
by  It  on  the  date  of  tta  conversion. 

(b)  Any  conversion  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Shall  require  prior  written  consent  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation.  Such 
i4>provaI  shall  not  be  unreasonably  wlth- 
hald.  In  the  event  a  State-chartered  savings 
banks  having  deposits  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  qualify 
to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  shall  convert  Into  a 
Federal  savings  assodatton,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  calculate 
the  anoount  In  its  capital  account  attributa- 
ble to  such  savings  bank  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corperation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Oorporation  and  pub- 
lished In  the  regulations.  On  the  date  such 
savings  bank  qualifies  aa  an  msured  Institu- 
tion In  the  Federal  Savlags  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  transfer  to  ths  Federal  Savings 
Insuranoe  Oorporation  the  attributable 
amount  to  calculated,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insuranos  Corporation  shall  place  all 
amounts  so  received  In  the  primary  reserve 
fund.  On  the  date  of  such  transfer,  the  sav- 
ings baak  involved  shall  cease  to  be  an  In- 
sured bank  InsoTar  as  the  Federal  Deposit 


Insurance  Cori>oratlon  is  concerned:  Pro- 
vided, niat  the  obligation  to  and  rights  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Oorporation, 
depositors  of  the  insured  bank,  the  Insured 
bank  itself,  and  other  persons  arising  out  of 
any  claim  made  prior  to  that  date  shall  re- 
mtdn  unimpaired.  All  claims  not  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  transfer  but  which  would 
have  been  properly  payable  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  If  made  prior 
to  that  date,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

(c)  0pon  the  written  application  of  a  Fed- 
eral savings  association,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ised to  permit  such  association  to  convert 
Into  any  type  of  mutual  thrift  Institution 
organized  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  principal  office  of  such  Federal 
association  is  located:  Provided,  (1)  That  the 
State  permits  the  conversion  of  any  mutual 
savings  association  type  of  institution  of  such 
State  Into  a  Federal  savings  association;  (2) 
that  such  conversion  of  a  Federal  savings  as- 
sociation Into  such  a  State  Institution  is  de- 
termined upon  the  vote  In  favor  of  such 
conversion  cast  In  person  or  by  proxy  at  a 
special  meeting  of  members  called  to  con- 
sider such  action,  specified  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  home  office  of  the  Federal 
association  is  located  as  required  by  such  law 
for  a  State-chartered  thrift  institution  to 
convert  Itself  into  a  Federal  sEsociation,  but 
in  no  event  upon  a  vote  of  less  than  61  per 
centum  of  the  total  niunber  of  votes  of  tb: 
members  eligible  to  be  cast  at  such  meeting, 
and  upon  compliance  with  other  require- 
ments reciprocally  equivalent  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  State  law  for  the  conversion  of 
a  State-chartered  mutual  thrift  Institution 
into  a  Federal  savings  association;  (3)  that 
notice  of  the  meeting  to  vote  on  conversion 
shall  be  given  aa  herein  provided  and  no 
other  notice  thereof  shall  be  necessary,  such 
notice  to  state  expreesly  the  tlms  and  place 
of  such  meeting  and  that  the  purpose  thereof 
Is  to  vote  on  conversion.  Such  notice  shall  be 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  at  least  twenty  and 
not  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting,  to  each  member  of  record  of 
the  Federal  association  at  his  last  address  as 
shown  on  the  books  of  the  association  and  to 
the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Oorporation: 
(4)  that.  In  the  event  of  dissolution  after 
conversion,  the  member  savings  account 
holders  of  the  association  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  account  credits;  (5) 
that  such  conversion  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  date  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  been  fully  complied  with  and  upon 
the  Issuance  of  a  new  charto:  by  the  State 
in  which  the  principal  office  of  the  associ- 
ation Is  located;  It  lieing  provided  that  the 
act  of  converting  Into  a  State-chartered  in- 
stitution shall  constitute  an  agreement  by 
the  association  to  be  l>ound  by  all  require- 
ments that  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  legally  may  Impose  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  Utle  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  and  the 
association  shall  upon  conversion  and  there- 
after be  authorized  to  Issue  securities  in  any 
form  currently  approved  at  the  time  of  issue 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  Issuance  by  similar  insured  institu- 
tions In  such  State,  District,  or  Territory. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provision 
for  conversion,  any  association  chartered  as  a 
Federal  savings  association  nuty  convert  It- 
self into  a  State-chartered  thrift  Institution 
upon  an  equitable  basis,  subject  to  approval, 
by  regulatlona  or  othorwlae,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  by  the  Federal 
Savings  Instiranee  Corporation:  Provided, 
That  If  the  Insurance  of  accounts  Is  termi- 
nated m  connection  with  such  conversion, 
the  notice  and  other  action  shall  be  taken  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations  for  the 
termination  of  Insurance  of  accounts. 

Sac.  114.  MBBom  axo  OONSoi,n>Arroir. — (a) 
An  association  and  one  or  more  thrift  insti- 
tutions having  their  principal  oOlces  in  the 
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same  State  may  merge  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter set  forth :  Provided,  That  any  merging 
institution  which  Is  not  a  Federal  aasoclatlon 
shall  first  (1)  either  be  or  become  a  member 
of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank;  (3)  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  its  creation;  and  (S)  obtain 
an  affirmative  vote  to  convert  of  not  lees  than 
two-thirds  of  Its  members  or  others  entitled 
to  vote. 

(b)  Bach  association,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  its  board  of  directors,  shsll  approve  a  plan 
of  merger  evidenced  by  a  merger  agreement. 
The  merger  agreement  shall  state  that  it 
shall  not  be  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  and  shall  specify  (1) 
which  of  the  Institutions  Is  to  be  the  result- 
ing Institution;  (3)  the  name  to  be  used  by 
the  resulting  Institution;  (3)  the  location 
of  the  borne  office  of  the  resulting  Institution; 
(4)  the  basis  upon  which  the  savings  ac- 
counts of  the  resulting  institution  shall  be 
issued;  (6)  the  form  of  charter  of  the  result- 
ing institution;  and  (6)  the  number  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  names  and  residence  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  chosen  to  servs  as  di- 
rectors of  the  resulting  Institution,  together 
with  the  term  for  which  each  such  director 
shall  serve.  Application  for  approval  by  the 
Board  of  ths  merger  as  provldsd  by  the  said 
merger  agreement  shall  b«  made  by  filing 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  which 
at  least  one  of  the  Institutions  is  a  member, 
two  copies  of  the  merger  agreement,  properly 
executed  in  the  name  of  the  respective  asso- 
ciations, and  two  certified  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  re- 
spective boards  of  directors  at  which  the  plan 
(rif  merger  was  considered  and  approved;  and. 
if  any  of  the  merging  Institutions  Is  not  a 
Federal  savings  aasoclatlon,  it  shall  submit 
a  preliminary  application  for  conversion  as 
provided  in  Section  113  of  this  Act.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  application,  the  Board  will 
(1)  disapprove  the  merger;  (3)  approve  the 
merger;  or  (3)  recommend  modifications  of 
the  plan  of  merger  as  submitted;  If  the  modi- 
fications recommended  by  the  Board  are 
accepted  by  the  directors  of  each  of  the 
litstltutlona.  they  shall  thereupon  amend 
such  merger  agreement  accordingly  and  shidl 
submit  the  amended  merger  agreement  In  the 
same  maimer  as  hereinabove  provided. 

(c)  For  the  purposee  of  this  section,  the 
approval  of  a  merger  Involving  a  merging 
institution  which  Is  not  a  Federal  association 
■hall,  without  the  Issuance  of  s  charter,  con- 
stitute the  approval  of  the  Board  of  the 
conversion  of  such  merging  association  Into 
a  Federal  savings  association.  In  the  event 
that  any  plan  of  merger  provides  for  a  change 
of  name  or  change  of  location  of  the  home 
oRlce  of  the  resulting  institution,  the  charter 
of  such  resulting  institution  shall  be 
amended  accordingly.  The  charters  of  all 
merging  Federal  savings  associations  shall  be 
surrendered  to  the  Board  for  cancellation. 
The  effective  date  of  a  merger  shall  be  ths 
date  on  which  the  merger  is  approved  by  the 
Board,  unless  otherwlss  stated  In  such  ap- 
proval; approval  of  the  merger  automatically 
cancels  the  Federal  charter  of  each  of  the 
merging  institutions  ss  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  merger. 

(d)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  merger, 
all  of  the  assets  and  property  of  every  kind 
and  character,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
tangible  and  intangible,  chooses  in  action, 
rights,  and  credits  then  owned  by  ths  merg- 
ing institutions,  or  which  would  Inure  to  any 
of  them,  shall  immediately  by  operation  of 
law  and  without  any  conveyance  or  transfer 
and  without  any  further  act  or  deed,  be 
vested  In  and  become  the  property  of  the  re- 
sulting institution  which  shaU  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy  the  same  In  its  own  right  as  ftilly 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  same  were 
PoBseseed,  held,  and  enjoyed  by  the  merg- 
ing insututlons  prior  to  such  merger;  and 
the  resulting  insUtuUon  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  and  shall  be  a  continuation  of  the  enUty 
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and  identity  of  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion, which  absorbed  the  merging  institu- 
tions; and  all  of  the  rights  and  oUlgatlcms 
of  the  merging  institutions  shall  remain 
unimpaired,  and  the  resulting  institution,  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  merger,  shall  suc- 
ceed to  all  of  such  rights  and  obligations  and 
the  duties  and  liabilities  connected  there- 
with. 

(e)  No  association,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
shall  convert  or  reorganize,  or  merge,  con- 
solidate, assume  liability  to  pay  savings  ac- 
counts or  other  liabilities  of,  transfer  assets 
In  consideration  of  the  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities for  any  pm-tlon  of  the  savings  accotmts, 
deposits  made  In,  or  other  liabilities  of  such 
association  to,  or  acquire  the  assets  of  or 
assume  liability  to  pay  any  liabilities,  of,  any 
financial  Institution  or  any  other  c»ganlza- 
tion,  person  or  entity,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  unless  the  Board, 
acting  In  Its  discretion  has  Issued  its  written 
approval.  No  aasoclatlon  may  voluntarily  go 
Into  liquidation  or  otherwise  wind  up  Its 
affairs  except  In  accordance  with  a  plan  of 
llqiUdation  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  115.  Examination. — ^The  Board  shall 
conduct  an  examination  at  least  once  in  each 
calezular  year  Into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  each  association  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  association  Is 
being  operated  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  hereunder,  and  sound 
banking  practice,  but  the  Board,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion,  may  cause  such  exam- 
inations to  be  made  more  frequently  if  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  expenses  of  the  Board 
examination  herein  provided  for  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Board  upon  associations  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
examination.  The  assessments  may  be  made 
more  frequently  than  annually  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board.  Associations  examined 
more  frequently  than  twice  In  one  calendar 
year  shall  be  assessed  the  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ditional examinations. 

Sec.  116.  RccmjiTOBT  AcTHOErrr;  Sitfeb- 
visoBT  Envobceicxnt  Pbocedttbes:  Consebva- 
toe3i«p. — (a)  The  Board  shall  have  p>ower 
to  make  and  publish,  as  provided  by 
chapter  5,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
general  rules  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  all  associations  Implementing  this  Act 
and  not  In  conflict  with  it.  The  Board  shall 
have  power  to  supervise  associations  and 
service  organizations  and  to  require  con- 
formity to  law  and  regulations. 

(b)  (I)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  section  and  rules  and  regulations 
made  hereunder.  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereunder,  or  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  or  in  any  other  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  to  which  It  Is  a  party  or  In  which 
It  Is  Interested,  and  in  the  administration  of 
conservatorships  and  receiverships,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  act  In  Its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  Board  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  suit  (other  than  suits  on  claims  for 
money  damages)  by  any  Federal  savings 
association  or  director  or  officer  thereof  with 
respect  to  any  matter  under  this  section  or 
any  other  applicable  law,  or  rules  or  regula- 
tions thereunder.  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  home  offioe  of  the  association  is  located, 
or  in  ths  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  and  the  Board  may  be 
served  with  process  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(3)  (A)  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  an 
association  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  at  the 
Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  that 
the  association  is  about  to  violate,  a  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other  condi- 
tion Impoeed  in  writing  by  the  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  any  application 
or  other  request  by  the  association,  or  writ- 


ten agreement  entered  into  with  the  : 
or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  Board 
has  reasonable  cause  to  beilflve  that  tke  as- 
sociation la  about  to  engage,  tn  an  tmaafe  or 
unsound  practloe,  the  Boskrd  may  iarue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of  ebargea 
in  respect  thereof.  Tbe  notice  shall  eontam  a 
statement  of  the  facts  oonstltntlng  the  al- 
leged violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or 
unsound  practloe  or  practices,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  beartng  will  be 
held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  therefrom  should  Issue  against  the 
association.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for 
a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later 
thai,  rlzty  days  after  sorlca  of  aocfa  notice 
unlesi  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  asaocdatlon.  Un- 
less tlie  associations  shall  i^tpear  at  ths  bear- 
ing by  a  duly  authortoed  representattve.  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
issuance  of  ths  cease-and-desist  order.  In 
the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Board 
shall  find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  q>ccified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  has  been  established,  the  Board  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  association  an  order 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation 
or  practice.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
quire the  association  and  its  directors,  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  agents  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  oorrect  the  condltlcns 
resulting  from  any  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice. 

(B)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  beoome 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  associa- 
tion concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  a  oeaae- 
and-desist  order  iaaued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  beoome  eCectlvs  at  the  time  ^wctfied 
therein),  and  ahall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable, except  to  such  extent  as  it  is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  ooiut. 

(3)  (A)  Whenever  the  Board  shaD  deter- 
mine that  ths  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  prsetlce  or 
practices,  specified  in  the  notice  of  the 
charges  served  upon  the  association  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  ttils  subsection,  or 
the  continuation  thereof,  is  likely  to  cause 
insolvency  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (6)  (A) 
(1)  of  this  subsection)  or  substantial  dis- 
sipation of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously  prej- 
udice the  Interests  of  Its  savings  account 
holders,  the  Board  may  issue  a  temporary 
order  requiring  the  association  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practloe. 
Such  order  shall  become  effective  upon  aerY- 
loe  upon  the  association  and,  unleas  set 
aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in 
proceedings  authorised  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  pending  tbe  cocapletlon  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  Board 
shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  in  such 
notice  or,  if  a  cease-and-desist  ord^  is  is- 
sued against  the  association,  until  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  such  order. 

(B)  Within  ten  days  after  the  association 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  association  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla,  for  an  injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  stispendlng  the  enforcement,  c^- 
eration.  or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
prroceedlngs  ptirsuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  asaociatlon  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  of  thlB  sabaectlon,  and  such  court 
ahall  bava  Jurladlctton  to  laaue  such  Intune- 
tlon. 

(C)  In  the  ease  of  violation  or  threatened 
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yiaUtkm  of.  or  f alltm  to  obey,  »  temparMT 
ttnau  ■na-dMtofc  onlar,  itx»  Bo«r«l  mmr  *K>l7 
to  tiM  TTUted  StatM  dlatrtot  oourt,  or  tti* 
U&ited  BtKtM  oourt  cf  any  territory,  wltlila 
ttw  JuilMllatkm  <rf  which  th«  bocn«  offloe  at 
tttm  mmottaUon  to  kieatad.  for  an  injiinc- 
tiaa  to  anforoe  aucb  order,  »nd,  if  tb«  oourt 
•ball  determine  that  there  haa  been  auch 
▼kdatkn  or  threatened  Tlolatkm  or  laUure 
to  obey,  tt  ahaU  be  tbe  duty  of  the  court 
to  laeue  such  Injunction. 

(4)  (A)  WbeneTer,  In  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Board,  any  dlreetor  or  officer  o<  an  aaaoela- 
tlon  bee  eonunttted  any  vlolatton  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulatl<»,  or  of  a  eeaee-and-dealat 
order  whl^  baa  beoome  final,  or  haa  en- 
gaged or  partletpated  In  any  unsafe  or  un- 
aound  paaotlce  In  otmneeUon  with  the  aaso- 
ctatlon,  or  haa  committed  or  engaged  in  any 
aot.  owitaalwn,  or  practice  which  ooneUtutea 
a  breaeb  ot  hla  fiduciary  duty  as  auch  direc- 
tor or  oOoer,  and  the  Board  determines  that 
the  naaonlatton  baa  auflered  or  will  probably 
Buffer  aubatantlal  flnanrtal  loaa  or  other 
damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  Ita  aavlnga 
account  boldera  could  be  aerloualy  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  ot  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
la  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  dlreetor  or  officer,  the  Board 
may  serve  upon  such  dlreetor  or  officer  a 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him 
from  office. 

(B)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bocu'd, 
any  director  or  officer  of  an  association,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  re8i>ect  to  another 
savings  and  loan  association  or  other  busi- 
ness Institution  which  resulted  In  substantial 
flnanfflal  loss  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced 
his  personal  dlsbcHiesty  and  unfitness  to  con- 
tinue as  a  director  or  otBcur,  and,  whenever. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any  other  per- 
son participating  In  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
falra  of  an  association,  by  oooduot  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  such  association  or  other 
savlni^  and  loan  association  or  other  buslneea 
Institution  which  resulted  In  aubatantlal  fi- 
nancial loaa  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced 
bis  personal  dlshoneety  and  unfitnees  to 
participate  In  tbe  otmduot  of  the  affairs  of 
such  aaaoclatVwi.  the  Board  may  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  peraon  a 
written  notloe  of  Ita  Intention  to  remove 
him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  hla  fur- 
ther partloipatlon  in  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  tbe  affaire  of  such  aaeoclatloo. 

(C)  In  reapect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  aaaorlatlon  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, tbe  Board  may.  If  It  deems  It  neceasary 
for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  asaodatlon  or  tbe 
Interests  ot  Its  savings  account  holders,  by 
written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  oflloer,  or  other  person,  s\u- 
psod  him  from  offioe  and/or  prtdilblt  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  CMUluot  of  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  association. 
Such  suapuialon  and/or  prcdilbltlon  abaU  be- 
come effective  upcm  aeiiltue  of  such  notice 
and,  unices  stayed  by  a  oourt  In  proceedings 
authorioed  by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  reooaln  In  effect  pending  tbe 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragr^h  and 
until  suda  ttooe  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss 
tbe  charges  specified  In  such  notice,  or.  If  an 
order  ot  removal  and/or  prohibition  to  Issued 
agalnat  the  director  or  officer  or  other  per- 
aon, until  the  effective  date  of  any  aucb  or- 
der. Coplea  of  any  such  notice  shaU  also  be 
served  iqion  tbe  association  of  which  he  Is 
a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  conduct  of 
whoae  affairs  he  has  participated. 

(D)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  pmblMt  hla  parttdpatlon  In  tbe 
eoauluet  at  tbe  affairs  of  an  aaaodatKm,  ataall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constttutlng 
grounds  fberafor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 


place  at  which  a  haarli^  wUl  be  held  there- 
on. Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date 
not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such 
nottee.  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  to  set 
by  the  Board  at  the  request  of  (1)  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person,  and  for  good 
caiiae  shown,  or  (11)  the  Attorney  General 
of  tbe  United  States.  Vnlees  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  In  person  or  ta(y  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  tbe  Issuance  of  an  order  of 
such  removal  and/or  prohibition.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  tbe  Board  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In  such 
notice  has  been  established,  the  Board  may 
Issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or  removsU 
from  office,  and/or  prohibition  frcnn  partici- 
pation in  tbe  conduct  ot  tbe  affairs  of  the 
association,  as  it  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 
Any  such  order  shall  become  eCTective  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  service  upon 
sucb  association  and  the  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  concerned  (except  In  tbe  case 
of  an  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in). Such  order  shall  temaln  eSecttve  and 
enforceable  except  to  sucb  extent  as  it  la 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

(E)  Within  ten  daya  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  i>erson  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  as- 
sociation under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
tbe  home  office  of  the  association  Is  located, 
or  tbe  United  States  District  Court  for  tbe 
Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  admlnlBtratlve  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon  sucb  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
such  suspension  and/or  prohibition. 

(6)  (A)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  association.  Or  other  person  participating 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  asso- 
ciation, to  charged  in  any  information,  in- 
dictment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  in  a  felony  involving  dto- 
honesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the  Boco'd  may, 
by  written  notice  served  upon  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  suspend  blm  from 
office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  einy  manner  in  tbe  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  tbe  association.  A  copy  of  sucb 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  associa- 
tion. Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  such  informa- 
tion. Indictment,  or  complaint  to  finally  dis- 
posed of  or  unta  terminated  by  tbe  Board. 
In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
with  respect  to  such  offense  to  entered  against 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  and  at 
aiich  time  as  such  Judgment  to  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  tbe  Board  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  sucb  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  an  order  removing  blm  from 
ofllce  and/or  prohibiting  blm  from  further 
participation  In  any  msmner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  aaaoclation  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board.  A  copy  of  sach 
Mder  shall  be  served  upon  such  association, 
whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall  cease 
to  be  a  director  or  ofllcer  of  such  associa- 
tion. A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
dtoi>osltlon  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Board  from  thereaXter  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  offica  and/or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  la  association  affairs, 
pursuant  to  subparagntph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  thto  aobsectlon. 

(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  morf  directors  pursuant 


to  this  subsection  (b) ,  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercis- 
able by  tbe  director  of  directors  on  the  board 
and  not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as 
there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of 
directors.  In  the  event  all  of  the  directors 
of  an  association  are  suspended  pursuant  to 
thto  subsection  (b),  the  Board  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  In 
tbeir  place  and  stead  pending  tbe  termina- 
tion of  sucb  siispensions,  or  until  such  time 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  association  and  their  re- 
spective successors  take  office. 

(6)  (A)  The  grounds  for  tbe  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  associa- 
tion shall  be  one  or  more  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Insolvency  In  that  the  assets  of 
the  association  are  leas  than  Ita  obligations 
to  its  creditors  and  others.  Including  its 
members;  (11)  substantial  dissipation  of  as- 
sets or  earnings  due  to  any  violation  or  vio- 
lations of  law.  rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices;  (ill) 
an  unsafe  or  unsoimd  condition  to  transact 
business;  (Iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease- 
and-destot  order  which  has  beoome  final;  (v) 
concealment  of  books,  papers,  records,  or  as- 
sets of  the  association  or  refusal  to  submit 
books,  pai>ers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  Inspection  to  any  examiner  or 
to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  have  exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction 
to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver.  If.  In 
tbe  opimon  of  tbe  Board,  a  ground  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver  as 
herein  provided  extots,  the  Board  to  author- 
ized to  appoint  ex  parte  and  without  notice 
a  conservator  or  receiver  for  the  association. 
In  the  event  of  such  appointment,  the  as- 
sociation may.  within  thirty  daya  thereafter, 
bring  an  acUon  In  the  United  States  dtotrlct 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
borne  office  of  sucb  association  to  located,  or 
In  tbe  United  States  Dtotrlct  Court  for  the 
Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring 
the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator  or 
receiver,  and  the  court  shall  upon  the  merits 
dismiss  such  action  or  direct  the  Board  to 
remove  such  conservator  or  receiver.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
other  cases  pending  in  such  courts,  and  sliaU 
be  in  every  way  expedited.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action,  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  any  other  action  or  pro- 
ceeding authorized  under  this  subsection  to 
which  the  association  to  a  party  shall  stay 
such  action  or  proceeding  during  the  pend- 
ency of  tbe  action  for  removal  of  the  con- 
servator or  receiver. 

(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  event  ttiat  (1)  the  association, 
by  resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  of 
its  members,  consents  to  sucb  appointment, 
or  (11)  the  association  to  removed  from  mem- 
bership In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
its  status  as  an  institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  tbe  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  to  terminated. 

(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  for 
or  toward  tbe  removal  of  any  conservator  or 
receiver,  or  except  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers or  functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 

(D)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  tbe  pow- 
ers of  tbe  members,  the  directors,  and  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  association  In  its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  Its  asaeta  In  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  aj^Mlnt  only  tbe  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver 
for  an  association,  and  said  Corporation  shall 
have  power  to  buy  at  Its  own  sale  as  receiver, 
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subject  to  approval  by  the  Board.  The  Board 

may.  without  any  requirement  of  notloa. 
hearing,  or  other  action,  replace  a  oonaerva- 
tor  with  another  eonaarvatcr  or  with  a  re- 
ceiver, but  any  such  replacement  shall  not 
aSect  any  right  which  the  association  may 
have  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  tbe  original 
appointment,  except  that  any  removal  under 
thto  paragraph  (6)  shall  be  removal  of  the 
conservator  or  receiver  In  office  at  the  time  of 
such  removaL 

(7)  (A)  Any  bearing  provided  for  in  thto 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal 
judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  In  which 
the  home  ofllce  of  the  association  to  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provtolons  of 
chapter  6  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  the 
Board.  In  Its  discretion,  after  fully  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  party  afforded  the  hear- 
ing, detemUnes  that  a  public  hearing  to  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  Interest.  After 
such  hearing,  and  within  ninety  days  after 
tbe  Board  has  notified  the  parties  that  the 
case  has  been  submitted  to  It  for  final  deci- 
sion, the  Board  shall  render  Its  decision 
(which  shall  Include  findings  of  fact  upon 
which  its  decision  to  predicated)  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party 
to  the  proceeding  an  order  or  orders  constot- 
ent  with  the  provtolons  of  this  subsection. 
Judicial  review  of  any  sucb  order  shall  be 
exclusively  as  provided  In  thto  paragraph  (7). 
Unless  a  petition  for  review  to  timely  filed  In 
s  court  of  appeato  of  the  United  States,  as 
hereinafter  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  and  thereafter  until  the  rec- 
ord in  tbe  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so 
provided,  the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon 
such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
sny  such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of  the 
court. 

(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
of  the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  thto  para- 
graph (other  than  an  order  Issued  with  the 
consent  of  the  association  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  an 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  thto 
subsection),  by  filing  In  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  home  office  of  tbe  association  to 
located,  or  In  the  United  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified. 
terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  oourt  to  the  Board,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  In 
■ectlon  3112  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  SUtea 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  sbaU  have  JurtodicUon,  which  upon 
the  filing  of  the  record  ahall  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  sentence  of  said  subpara- 
Paph  (A)  be  exclusive,  to  afllrm,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of  sucb  pro- 
ceedings shaU  b«  had  as  provided  In  chap- 
ter 7  of  UUs  5  of  the  Umted  States  Code. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  upon 
cerUorarl  as  provided  in  secUon  1254  of  UUe 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(C)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
Of  thto  paragraph  shaU  not,  unless  specl- 
ncally  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
8Uy  of  any  order  Issued  by  the  Board. 

(8)  The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  apply 


to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  to  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstsmdlng  notice 
or  order  Issued  by  the  Board  under  thto  sub- 
section (b),  and  such  coxirts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith,  but  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  thto  aubsectlon  no  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  Injunc- 
tion or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforce- 
ntent  of  any  notice  or  order  under  thto  sub- 
section, or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or 
order.  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  Instituted  under  thto  subsection 
by  an  association  or  a  director  or  officer 
thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party  such 
reasonable  expenses  and  attorney's  fees  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  such  expenses 
and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  association 
or  from  Its  assets. 

(9)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  thto  subeectlon.  the 
Board  or  any  caember  thereof  or  a  designated 
representative  of  the  Board.  Including  any 
person  designated  to  conduct  any  hearing 
under  thto  sutisectlon,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Board 
to  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedlugs.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents  provided  for  In  this  para- 
graph may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
any  State  or  in  any  territory  at  any  desig- 
nated place  where  such  proceeding  Is  being 
conducted.  Any  party  to  proceedings  under 
thto  subsection  may  apply  to  the  United 
SUtee  Dtotrlct  Court  for  the  Dtotrlct  of 
Columbia,  or  the  United  States  dtotrlct  court 
for  the  Judicial  dtotrlct  or  tbe  United  States 
court  In  any  territory  In  which  such  pro- 
ceeding to  being  conducted  or  where  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  thto 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  tbe  dto- 
trlct courts  of  the  United  States.  All  expenses 
of  the  Board  or  of  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  In  connection  with  thto 
subsection  shall  be  conaldercd  aa  nonadmln- 
Istratlve  expenses. 

(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  under  thto  subsection 
may  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  In  sucb 
other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  give 
actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
or  otherwtoe  provide. 

(11)  Tbe  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  liquidation,  and  dissolution  of 
associations,  for  the  merger  of  associations 
with  other  Institutions  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Ins\irance 
Corporation,  for  associations  in  conservator- 
ship and  receivership,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
conservatorships  and  receiverships;  and  the 
Board  may,  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vide for  the  exerctoe  of  functions  by  members, 
directors,  or  officers  of  an  association  during 
conservatorship  and  receivership. 

(12)  (A)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an  assodatian.  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  to  out- 
stanrtlng  and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(which  to  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraphs  (4)(C).  (4)(D).  or 
(5)  (A)  of  thto  subsection,  and  who  <1)  par- 
ticipates In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  association,  or  directly 
or  Indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers 
or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts 


to  vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  autborbsa- 
tlons  In  respect  of  any  vottng  rights  In  auch 
asaodatlon.  or  (U)  without  tba  prior  wxtt- 
ten  approval  of  the  Board,  votes  for  a  director 
or  serves  or  sots  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  institution  the  aoeounta  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,  shall  tipon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(B)  Except  with  tbe  prior  written  con- 
sent of  tbe  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  aa 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  to  here- 
after convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  Involv- 
ing dtohonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For  each 
wUlfu]  violation  of  thto  prohibition,  the 
association  involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
pienalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day 
thto  prohibition  to  violated,  which  the  Board 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwlae  for  Its 
own  use. 

(C)  Whenever  a  conservator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  demands  possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assets  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  re- 
fusal by  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  association  to  comply  with  the 
demand  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  •6,(X>0  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(13)  (A)  As  used  In  thto  subeectlon — 

(1)  Tbe  terms  "cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final"  and  "order  which 
has  become  final"  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Board  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  assoctotlon  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  wltti 
respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of 
tbe  action  of  tbe  Board  has  been  filed  and 
perfected  In  a  court  of  appeato  as  specified 
In  paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  thto  subeectlon.  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  oourt 
in  which  said  petition  to  so  filed  to  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States  In  proceedings  provided 
for  In  said  parfigraph,  or  an  order  Issued, 
under  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  thto  subsection. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  includes  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  Tbe  term  'territory"  Includes  any  pos- 
session of  the  united  States  and  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  terms  "dtotrtct".  "district  court", 
"dtotrlct  court  of  the  United  States",  and 
"Judicial  district"  shall  have  the  meanings 
defined  in  section  461  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(B)  Aa  used  in  paragraph  (4)  of  thto  sub- 
section, tbe  term  "vlolatton"  Includes  with- 
out limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with 
another  or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  partlctpating  In.  counseling, 
or  siding  or  abetting  a  vlolaUoo. 

(14)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
"Federal  savings  association"  and  "asaoda- 
tlon" shall  include  any  Institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  now  or  hereafter  has  any  statutory 
power  of  examination  or  aupervlalon  under 
any  Act  or  Joint  rasohition  of  Oongreos  other 
than  thto  Act,  the  Federal  Home  Iioan  Bank 
Act.  and  the  National  Housing  Act.  For  the 
purposea  of  thto  paragraph  (14),  referencea 
In  thto  subeectlon  to  directors,  ofllcers.  em- 
ployees, and  agents,  or  to  former  direetars 
or  officers,  of  associations  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  referenoes  respectively  to  directors,  officers, 
employees,  sind  agents,  or  to  former  directors 
or  ofiloers.  of  such  InstltutloDs.  refsrences 
therein  to  savings  accotut  holders  and  to 
members  of  associations  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  referenoes  to  holders  of  withdrawable  ac- 
counts in  such  Inetltutlona,  and  refermcea 
therein  to  boards  of  dlrecton  of  aaaoelatlona 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer«toaa  to  boarda 
of  directors  or  other  governing  boards  of  aucb 
InsUtutlons.  Said  Board  aball  have  powtt  by 
regulation  to  define,  for  the  purposes  of  thto 
paragraph    (14),  terms  tised  or  referred   to 
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In  tli«  MntancA  next  preceding  and  other 
terms  UMd  in  tbls  Kubeectlon. 

Sn.  117.  Smaoupnoir  to  SiviNoa  Aouomrra 
■T  TJMuau  BiArMBi  SxroMaaan. — ^Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  'nreeeury  la  autborlBed  on  bdialX 
of  the  muted  States  to  mheerlbe  for  pre- 
ferred aavlnge  aocoiinte  in  such  asaoclatlona 
which  ahall  be  preferred  aa  to  the  asseta  of 
the  aBSoclatlon  and  which  ahall  be  entitled 
to  a  dividend.  If  earned,  after  payment  of 
expenaea  and  provlalon  for  reasonable  re- 
aerrea,  to  the  aame  extent  as  other  aavlngB 
account  holdera.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  aubacrlbe  for 
Bueh  preferred  savlnipa  accounta  ui>on  the 
requeet  of  the  Board;  but  the  subscrlptloa 
by  blm  to  the  savlnga  accounts  of  any  one 
aaaodatlon  abaU  not  exceed  $100,000,  and  no 
such  subscription  shall  be  called  for  unless 
In  th«  Judgment  at  the  Board  the  funds 
are  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  local 
residential  flnanclng  in  the  commiinlty  to 
be  aerved  and  for  tne  reasonable  flnanclng 
of  home  and  prtmarlly  residential  property 

IB  luob  community.  Payment  on  aucli  sst- 
Inga  accounts  may  be  called  from  time  to 
time  by  the  association,  subject  to  the  ap- 
I»OTal  ot  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  but  the  amount  paid  In  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aball  at  no  time 
exceed  the  amount  paid  In  by  all  other 
MTlnga  account  holdera,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  savings  accounta  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  not  exceed  at 
any  time  the  aggregate  amount  of  savings 
accounts  held  by  all  other  savings  account 

holders.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  such  subscriptions  when  called 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasiiry  not  other- 
wise approiKlated,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 
to  be  Immediately  available  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Kach  such  associa- 
tion shall  Issue  receipts  for  such  payments 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  such  form 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  such 
receipts  shall  be  evidence  of  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  such  preferred  savings 
accounts  to  the  extent  of  the  amounts  so 
paid.  Bach  such  association  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  retirement  of  Its  preferred 
savings  accounta  held  by  the  Secretaxy  of  the 
Treaaury,  and  beginning  at  the  expiration 
of  6  years  firom  the  time  of  the  Investment 
In  such  savlnga  accounts,  the  association 
shall  set  aside  one-third  of  the  receipts  frcsn 
its  Investment  and  borrowing  members  to 
be  used  for  tbe  puri>ose  of  such  retirement. 
In  case  of  the  liquidation  of  any  such  asso- 
ciation the  savings  accounts  held  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasTiry  shall  be  retired  at  par 
before  any  payments  are  made  to  other 
savlnga  acootint  holdera. 


Sxc.  aoi.  AimcDiCKirr  or  Othsb  Acts. — (a) 
Saotkms  401,  403,  409,  400,  407,  and  406  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Hoiialng  Act,  aa 
amended,  and  aeetlona  8a  and  17  of  tbe 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
are  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "and 
loan"  wherever  such  words  foUow  in  inune- 
dlate  sequence  the  two  worckB  "Federal  sav- 
ings." so  that  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
shall  read  "Federal  Savings  insurance  Cor- 
poration," and  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation shall  read  "Federal  savlnga  asso- 
ciation'' or  tbe  plurals  thereof  respectively, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  408  of  title 
IV  ot  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  sentence: 

"In  the  event  the  applicant  la  a  aavlnga 
bank  the  amount  of  the  admiaalon  fee  may 
be  determined  by  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  118  of  the  Federal 
Savlnga  Association  Act  of  1967,  as  amended, 
or  measured  by  1  per  centum  of  withdrawable 
accounts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." 


(c)  Section  403  of  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
the  Insertion  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "and  savings  banks"  Immediately 
following  the  words  "oooperatlve  banka." 

(d)  Wherever  in  the  United  Statea  Code 
tbe  words  "Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation" and  "Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation"  shall  appear,  they  shall 
be  conformed  In  accordance  with  the  Intents 
and  purposes  of  this  Act  to  read  "Federal 
savings  association"  and  "Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation,"  respectively. 

(e)  Section  6a  of  the  Federal  Home  Iioan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  figure  "8",  and  subatltut. 
Ing  therefor  the  figure  "10." 

(f )  Section  1009  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  $entence: 

"Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  makes. 
Issues,  circulates,  transmits  or  causes  or 
iLnowlngly  permits  to  be  made,  issued,  cir- 
culated   or    transmitted,    any    statement    or 

rumor,  written,  printed,  reproduced  In  any 
manner,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  is 
untrue  in  fact  and  is  directly  or  by  Inference 
false,  malicious  In  that  It  Is  calculated  to 
Injure  reputation  or  business,  or  derogatory 
to  the  reputation,  financial  condition  or 
standing  of  any  Federal  savings  association, 
insured  institution.  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
the  Federal  Home  Ix»n  Bank  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corxxiratlon,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ai.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  202.  Act  Contboilino.— Insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  Inoonsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Federal  law  affect- 
ing Federal  savings  asoclatlons,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  control. 

Sec.  203.  Sxparabiutt. — If  any  provision, 
clause,  or  phrase  of  this  Act  or  tbe  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  Invalid,  such  Invalidity  shall  not  affect 
other  provisions  or  applications  of  this  Act 
which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid 
provisions  or  application,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  declared  to  be 
separable. 

Sic.  204.  Right  To  Amxnd  Rxskbved. — The 
right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  Act  hereby 
is  expressly  reserved. 

The  synopsis,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  is  as  follows: 

Ths  Fzderai.  Savings  Association  Act  or 
1967 — STNOPsiB 

The  draft  Is  designed  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated, modernized  and  unified  system  of 
federal  savings  associations  and  to  provide 
for  the  conversion  of  savings  banks  into  fed- 
eral savings  assoclatioas.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, associations  would  operate  as  mutual 
deposit-type  institutioDS  with  more  flexible 
savings  facilities  and  with  expanded,  but 
greatly  slmpllfled  loan  and  investment  pow- 
ers. While  the  design  of  earlier  drafts  was 
geared  to  amending  existing  aeetlona  of  fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  law,  this 
draft  represents  a  comprehensive  revision 
and  reoodiflcation  of  the  entire  law,  rather 
than  a  piecemeal  amandment  thereof.  The 
following  general  outline  of  what  the  pro- 
posed draft  acoompllshee  contrasts  the  new 
provisions  with  what  ttie  law  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  preamble  declares  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  modernize  the  federal  savings  sys- 
tem to  provide  facilities  having  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  tbe  changing  savings  and 
borrowing  demands  of  the  public.  It  declares 
the  need  for  a  unified  system  of  insured 
federal  savings  Institutions. 

The  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  Is  renamed  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation. 

It  Is  provided  that  all  federally  chartered 
associations  shall  be  Known  as  federal  »av- 
ingt  as»oeiati07u. 


All  federal  savings  associations  must  be 
FSIC-lnsured,  and  hold  membership  in  the 
FHIiB  System. 

A  new  form  of  federal  charter  (In  addition 
to  existing  charters)  would  be  issued  by  the 
Board  providing  for  organization  similar  to 
the  present  pattern  with  members  which  in 
turn  would  elect  the  directors. 

Existing  federal  associations  apeclflcally 
are  given  the  option  of  retaining  their  pres- 
ent charters  or  adopting  the  new  charter. 
Board  approval  of  the  latter  being  made 
automatic. 

The  definition  of  "member"  tallies  closely 
with  the  present  charter  provision.  Members 
would  not  have  the  right  of  access  to  the 
books  and  records  of  the  association,  except 
those  of  their  own  accounts.  Provision,  how- 
ever, is  made  for  appropriate  communication 
among  the  members. 

The  fiduciary  relatlonsiilp  of  directors  and 
officers  re  confilcts  of  Interest  Is  stated  gen- 
erally, plus  certain  specific  prohibitions  such 
as  holding  office  in  another  thrift  Institu- 
tion, receiving  certain  fees,  benefitting  from 
certain  loans,  purchases  or  sales,  or  other 
activities. 

Directors,  officers  or  employees  are  given 
certain  absolute  rights  to  be  Indemnified  or 
reimbursed  In  connection  with  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  any 
type  of  action  to  which  they  are  made  a 
party,  by  reason  of  their  status  as  a  director. 
officer  or  employee.  While  the  section  pro- 
hibits Indemnification  where  such  person 
finally  has  been  adjudged  guilty,  negligent 
or  liable,  the  association  is  permitted  with 
the  Board's  approval,  to  indemnify  for  set- 
tlements or  for  the  expenses  of  an  action  in 
which  such  person  luks  been  adjudicated 
guilty,  negligent  or  liable  if  the  person's  ac- 
tion Is  determined  by  the  directors  and  by 
the  Board  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith 
and  In  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  association  and  without  luiowl- 
edge  that  the  action  was  illegal,  if  such  in- 
demnification is  approved  by  a  majority  of 
members. 

A  comprehensive  "general  powers"  section 
Is  provided  which,  inter  alia,  provides  asso- 
ciations with  power  to  borrow  money  up  to 
50%  of  their  deposits,  or  more  with  Board 
approval,  such  borrowing  power  Including 
the  p>ower  to  issue  notes  and  debentures,  is- 
sue travelers'  checks,  etc.,  let  safe  deposit 
boxes,  own  stock  in  service  organizations, 
service  loans  and  investments,  and  others. 

Termlnologloeily  aa  well  as  factually,  all 
federal  savings  associations  may  accept  sav- 
ings deposits  and  pay  interest.  "Savings  ac- 
count, earnings  and  dividends"  continue  to 
be  correct  terms. 

Variable  earnings  rates,  based  on  account 
claselflcation  according  to  character,  amount, 
duration,  and  regularity  of  additions,  are  au- 
thorized. Great  flexibility  also  is  permitted 
in  the  declaration,  computation  and  pay- 
ment of  earnings. 

The  savings  withdrawal  section  expressly 
authorizes  the  payment  of  withdrawals  by 
one  or  a  number  of  checks  at  the  saver's 
option.  Associations  may  require  up  to  30 
days  notice  for  withdrawals.  The  rotation 
system  of  withdrawals  is  retained  because  It 
la  believed  to  be  a  fairer,  more  orderly  and 
dependable  plan  to  the  saver  than  the  mora- 
torium plan  in  use  by  commercial  banks. 
Provision  Is  made  also  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  credit  card  program. 

Savings  deposits  of  federal  savings  asso- 
ciations are  made  lawful  investments  for  all 
public  funds  of  the  United  States  and  for 
funds  within  Its  control,  and  an  association 
is  authorized  to  pledge  a  limited  percent- 
age of  assets  as  security  for  these  and  certain 
similar  deposits, 

Investment  may  be  made  without  limit 
in  federal  and  state  obligations,  including 
Canadian,  in  stock  or  obUgatlons  of  named 
federal  agencies  and  certain  Intwnatlonal 
banks,  in  accounts  of  insured  banks  and  other 
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financial  institutions,  and  In  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances. In  addition,  up  to  35%  of  assets 
may  be  Invested  in  obligations  of  other  n.S. 
or  state  agencies.  Including  municipal  obliga- 
tions, plus  any  other  stock,  securities  and 
obUgatlons  which  tbe  Board  shall  place  on 
a  list. 

Tbe  draft  reflects  a  new  concept  In  the 
granting  of  statutory  Investment  and  lend- 
ing powers.  Instead  of  the  familiar  statutory 
pattern  of  granting  limited  powers  which 
then  are  expanded  by  exceptions  to  the 
limitations,  the  draft  authorizes  associations 
to  Invest  in  specified  loans  and  other  invest- 
ments without  limit  as  to  geographical  area 
and  subject  only  to  the  relatively  few  re- 
strictions specified  for  each  type  of  loan. 
Restrictions  as  to  aggregate  amounts  which 
may  be  invested  in  each  type  of  Investment 
category  are  Imposed  only  in  that  associa- 
tions are  required  to  maintain  at  leatt  60% 
of  their  assets,  other  than  liquid  assets,  in 
direct-reduction  real  estate  loans  on  home 
and  "primarily  residential"  property  within 
tbe  percentage  of  loan-to-value  limits  apec- 
ifled  for  such  loans.  This  requirement  Is 
designed  to  assure  that  savings  associations 
win  retain  their  character  of  being  primarily 
resldenUai  financial  Institutions,  but  gives 
associations  the  needed  flexlbUlty  they  have 
lacked  with  respect  to  making  other  spedfled 
types  of  loans  and  Investments.  Under  the 
new  concept,  a  Federal  savings  association 
truly  could  act  as  a  modern  flnanclal  in- 
stitution, but  one  which  concentrates  and 
speclallaes  in  the  traditional  fields  of  thrift 
and  residential  financing. 

The  "60%  Of  non-liquid  assets  investment 
requirement"  means  in  effect  that  30%  of  a 
typical  association's  total  assets  may  be  In- 
rested,  subject  to  relatively  few  restiictlona. 
In  other  real  estate  loans,  real  estate  loans 
on  home  pnq>erty  and  on  primarily  resi- 
dential property  (without  reference  to  tbe 
specified  percentage  of  value  limitations), 
lofms  secured  by  loans,  insvirance  poUcy 
loans,  improvement  loans,  $5,000  general  ptir- 
poee  loans  (more  within  Board -preacrlbed 
limits  where  loan  Is  for  mobile  home,  or  edu- 
cation flnanclng),  in  business  property,  and 
In  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  Under  this 
"3S% -of -assets  authority,"  tlie  only  loan- 
to-value  limit  on  any  authorized  real  estate 
loan  la  that  which  provides  that  such  a 
loan  cannot  exceed  the  "value"  of  the  secu- 
rity. Loans  on  property  outside  the  primary 
lending  area,  other  than  participations  and 
Insured  or  guaranteed  loans,  are  limited  to 
10%  of  assets.  Other  provisions  In  the  Act 
pertaining  to  supervisory  enforcement  powers 
and  stricter  standards  of  eligibility  and  con- 
duct for  officers  and  directors  have  been 
tightened  and  are  designed  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  tbe  more  flexible  lending  powers. 

The  "doing  business"  problem  is  avoided 
for  all  federal  associations  by  authorizing 
them  to  lend  anywhere,  but  providing  that, 
aside  from  participations,  no  more  than  10% 
of  assets  may  be  lent  outside  the  "primary 
lending  area" — an  area  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  of  the  association. 

Provisions  with  respect  to  state  taxes  have 
been  tightened,  tbe  least  onerout  tax  on 
local  financial  inatitutiOTia  being  specifled  ss 
the  maximum. 

States  (other  than  a  state  of  domicile)  are 
prohibited  from  imixieing  any  tax  on  a  fed- 
eral savings  association  for  transactions  in 
the  state  which  are  not  deemed  to  constitute 
"doing  business."  "Doing  business"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  purchasing,  holding  and  fore- 
closure of  loans. 

Branch  offices,  stationary  or  mobile,  sub- 
ject to  Board  approval,  are  authorized  in  the 
state  of  domlcUe,  provided  the  state  branch- 
ing lawa  do  not  prohibit  branches  for  aU 
typea  of  financial  institutions  defined  In  tbe 
Act.  Agencies  are  authorized  regardless  of 
•tate  pattern. 

Express  power  U  given  to  asaoclatlona  to 
^t  aa  truatee  or  custodian  wlthm  the  con- 


templatton  at  tha  Fedaral  SeU-Kn^doyed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Battramant  Act  of  1063  (ths 
Kaogb  bill),  aa  amandad.  and  power  also  Is 
granted  pennlttlag  tha  assorlatlon  to  act  as 
trustee,  custodian  or  manager  for  Invest- 
ment funds  operating  similarly  to  mutual 
funds. 

The  chartering,  regulatloa,  supervision 
and  examination  powers  of  the  Board  are 
specified.  The  new  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
Act  of  1066  are  retained  without  change, 
although  th«  section  numbering  has  been 
conformed. 

Converting  to  and  from  a  federal  charter 
la  given  detailed  treatment,  aU  aubject  to 
Board  approval.  Conversion  erf  a  savings 
bank  to  a  federal  savings  association  la  given 
specific  reference.  In  the  case  of  an  existing 
federal  association  converting  to  the  new 
form  of  charter,  Board  approval  shall  be 
automatic. 

Any  FDIC-lnsured  savings  bank  convert- 
ing to  a  federal  savings  association  must 
bring  with  it  (and  provision  for  such  la 
made)  reserves  accumulated  in  the  PDIC. 

Merger  and  consolidation  procedures,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  are  detailed,  again  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Board  as  to  form  and 
substance. 

Specmc  authority  for  state-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  to  insure  their  accounts  with  the 
FSIC  iB  provided. 

The  Board  Is  given  authority  to  set  liquid- 
ity requirements  as  high  as  10%  of  deposits. 
Instead  of  the  8%  limit  as  at  present,  since 
the  new  charter  contemplates  what  in  es- 
sence is  a  demand  institution. 

A  new  provision  is  added  to  the  Criminal 
Code  making  It  unlawful  to  defame  Federal 
associations  and  Insured  institutions. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  cumbersome  Internal 
Revenue  Code  definition  of  a  "domestic 
building  and  loan  association,"  Federal  sav- 
ings associations  chartered  under  the  Act  as 
amended  would  be  deemed  to  be  "domestic 
building  and  loan  associations"  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  applying  federal  income  tax  pro- 
visions. 

Conformance  of  terminology  throughout 
the  United  Statea  Code  la  provided. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR 
MORE  FLEXIBLE  REGULATIONS 
OP  MAXIMUM  RATES  OF  INTER- 
EST OR  DIVIDENDS,  HIGHER 
RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS,  AND 
OPEN  MARKET  OPEHATIONS  IN 
AGENCY  ISSUES 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  for  more  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  maxtmiim  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements, and  open  market  operations 
In  agency  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  Secretary  Fowler's  letter  of 
transmittal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1956)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  for  more  flexible  regulation 
of  maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends, higher  reserve  requirements,  and 
open  market  operations  in  agency  issues, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Spariqun,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 


8.10M 
Be  tt  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentattoea  of  the  Untied  State*  of 
Amerloa  tn  OongretM  oaaembled.  That  wotloii 
7  Off  the  Act  of  September  31,  1066  (80  Stat. 
S3S)  la  hereby  amended  by  atrUdng  "one- 
year"  and  inaertlng  m  lieu  thereof  "three- 
year". 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
is  as  follows : 

THK  SBCKKrAST  OT  THX  TaXASUST, 

Washtn^on. 
Hon.  HuBsrr  H.  HuKFHarr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
W<xshington,  D.C. 

Dkas  £la.  Pbkbidknt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulation  of  Tnitrimiim  rates  of  m- 
tereet  or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  In  agen- 
cy Issues." 

The  Act  of  September  31,   1966   (80  Stat. 

823)  gave  the  financial  regulatory  agencies 
flexible  authority  to  set  interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts,  authorized  higher  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banlu,  and 
permitted  open  market  operations  In  direct 
or  fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  However,  tbe  legisla- 
tion is  temporary  and  will  expire  an  Septem- 
ber 21  of  this  year.  The  Department  bellevet 
that  the  authority  should  be  extended  tem- 
porarily and  the  enclosed  draft  bUl  would 
provide  a  two-year  extension. 

The  flexible  interest  rate  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  above  Act  enabled  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  to  take  action  last  Septem- 
ber that  has  contributed  slgnmcantly  to  a 
moderation  m  the  excessive  competition  for 
consumer  savings,  has  facilitated  an  in- 
creased flow  of  funds  Into  thrift  Institutions, 
and  has  substantially  Improved  the  mortgage 
market.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  forecast  the  condi- 
tions that  will  prevail  in  flnanclal  markets 
this  S^tember,  or  subsequently,  or  predict 
whether  the  expiration  of  the  Interest  rate 
authority  would  permit  a  recurrence  of  the 
forces  that  pushed  up  interest  rates  and 
diverted  funds  from  the  mortgage  market 
last  year.  This  possibility  certainly  cannot 
be  dismissed  and,  given  the  tmcertainty 
about  the  future,  it  seems  clearly  desirable 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  financial 
supervisory  agencies  to  regulate  time  and 
savings  deposit  Interest  rates  in  a  ooM'di- 
nated  manner. 

The  extension  of  the  interest  rate  author- 
ity would  permit  the  banking  agencies  over 
the  two-year  period  to  act  In  a  timely  fashion 
to  avert  potentially  dangerous  developments 
in  the  flnanclal  market.  It  woiUd  not  stifle 
a  reasonable  degree  of  healthy  competition 
in  the  market  for  savings,  nor  would  it  re- 
quire interest  rate  ceUings  to  be  In  force  at 
all  times.  Rather,  the  banking  agencies  would 
be  provided  with  flexible  authority  to  pre- 
scribe Interest  rate  ceUings  at  times  when 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  Our  experience  last  year  strongly 
testifies  to  the  desirability  of  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  rate  authority. 

In  regard  to  reserve  requirements,  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1066  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  reserve  requirement 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  from  6  to  10 
percent,  while  keeping  the  minimum  at  3 
percent.  This  i^ovlslon  bro€idened  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  potential  control  over 
time  and  savings  deposits  of  member  banks 
should  that  become  necessary.  While  this 
broadened  authority  has  not  yet  been  used, 
it  is  of  slg^nlficant  potential  value  and  should 
be  extended. 

With  respect  to  Federal  Reserve  open 
market  purchases,  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1066  clarified  the  authority  to  make  such 
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purataaaas  to  Includo  ■peelflcally  any  direct 
oMlc*tlan  at,  or  any  ohMgatUwi  guarantaad 
aa  to  prtnalpal  and  Intanst  by^any  aeawey  c€ 
tba  UUtad  Btataa.  Tbm  baaxlaca.  baf om  tha 
w^iiMag  uMl  Cunreney  OaoBtBttteaa,  laat  yaar 
potated/op  tlM  naed  tat  tegtalattva  ataxlfloa- 
tiasi  tn  tUa  ana.  Tb»  VMcral  Raaerve  baa  al- 
ready made  aome  uae  of  tbls  clarified  autlicr- 
Ity  and  It  abould  be  extended  to  belp  achieve 
oontlnned  Impro'MnMirt  In  taie  market  for 
aecuritles  of  Federal  agencies. 

It  would  ba  apprecUted  If  you  voold  lay 
tbe  propoaad  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  SlMaker  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

Tbe  Department  has  been  adrlBed  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  tba  Budget  tbat  tbere  would  be 
DO  objection  to  tbe  pnaantatlon  of  this  legis- 
lation to  tbe  Ckmgreaa  and  tbat  Ita  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  tbe  Admln- 
Istratloa'a  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HZNKT  H.  ^WLEt. 


A  BIUi  TO  DESIGNATE  THE  TIWA, 
OR  TIOUA  INDIANS  OP  YSLETA.  EL 
PASO  COUNTY,  TEX.,  AN  INDIAN 
TRIBE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  make  the  Tlwa  or 
Tlgoa  Indians  of  Ysteta,  El  Paso  County, 
Tes.,  a  designated  Indian  tribe.  At  its 
recent  session  the  Texas  Legislature  con- 
flimed  the  status  of  the  Tlwas  as  an 
Indian  tribe,  and  accepted  responsibility 
for  providing  them  all  appropriate  bene- 
fits resulting  from  such  status  under  the 
laws  of  Ttecas.  This  bill  conflnna  this 
designation,  but  also  transfers  all  re- 
mmnalblllty  for  the  Mbe  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  State. 

This  bni  Is  a  companion  to  HJl.  10599 
q^onsored  by  Congressman  Richako 
Whxxb.  of  El  Paso. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  cites  the  fact 
that  the  Tlwas  are  the  descendants  of 
tiie  Tlwa  Indlaiffi  of  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Pueblo,  a  branch  separated  in  1682  from 
the  Tlwa  speaking  Isleta  Pueblo  of  cen- 
tnJ  New  Mexico,  and  that  they  founded 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Texas 
at  Ysleta  in  1682  where  the  tribe  still 
lives  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
ttiia  point  In  the  Rkcoro.    

The  I^EIBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f^red;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Raoou). 

The  bill  (S.  1958)  relating  to  the  Tlwa 
^dlans  of  Texas,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Yakborovor,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as  follows: 

8.  10S8 

Whereas  Indians  now  llTlng  In  B  Paao 
County,  Texas,  are  descendants  of  the  Tlwa 
Indiana  of  the  Taleta  (Isleta)  del  Sur  Pueblo, 
a  braneh  aeparatad  In  losa  from  tbe  Tlwa- 
apeaUng  Isleta  Pueblo  of  oentral  New  Mexico; 
and 

Whesvaa  the  Taleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  founded 
the  fliat  permanent  Tlwa  settlement  In  Texas 
at  Taleta  In  lesa,  where  the  tribe  stin  Uvea 
today;  and 

Whereas  the  Tlwa  t-nMt^-nm  ot  Taleta  del  Sur 
today,  known  as  ttie  TIgua  Indians,  bave  a 
dlstlnctlTe  speech,  appearance,  and  culture 
and  a  wtt-organlaed  tzlbal  dvll  orgaalxatlon, 
an  of  wlileh  can  be  traced  to  the  original 
Tlwa  TlMWana  of  tba  Taleta  del  Bur  Pueblo; 
and 


Wheraaa  theae  peopla  are  naturally  and 
understandably  proud  dC  ttMlr  heritage  and 
destrooa  of  eatwWlitfrtng  their  social  statua 
and  pieaeiflUg  tbolr  tadal  history:  NOW, 
therefora, 

Bt  It  cMctd  b|r  the  tstttttc  simI  Rou9c  of 
Bepreaentatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongnsa  assembled.  That  tbe 
Indiana  now  UTlng  In  B  Paeo  County,  Texas, 
who  are  descendants  of  the  Tlwa  Indiana 
of  the  Tsleta  (Isleta)  ddl  Sur  Pueblo  settling 
In  Texas  at  Tsleta  In  1882  shall,  from  and 
after  the  ratification  of  this  Act,  be  known 
and  designated  as  Tlwa  Indiana  of  Tsleta, 
Texas,  and  shall  continue  to  enjoy  aU  rights, 
prlvUeges,  and  Immiinltles  enjoyed  by  them 
as  citizens  of  tbe  State  of  Texas  and  of  the 
United  States  aa  they  enjoyed  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  subject  to  all  the  obUgations  and  duties 
of  such  citizens  under  tbe  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  2.  Reeponalblllty,  If  any.  for  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Tsleta  del  Stir  Is  herewith  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  l^zas.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  make  such  ttlbe  or  Its  members 
eligible  for  any  services  i)erformed  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians  nor  subject  the  United 
States  to  any  responsibility,  liability,  claim, 
or  demand  of  any  nature  to  or  by  such  tribe 
or  Its  members  arising  out  of  their  status  as 
Indians,  and  none  of  tbe  statutes  of  the 
United  States  which  affact  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indlaru^  shaU  be  applicable 
to  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  Tsleta  del  Sur.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  preclude  the  application  to 
the  people  of  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  any  pro- 
gram arising  under  the  Office  of  E<conomlc 
Opportunity. 


NATIONAL  VOCATJDNAL  GUIDANCE 
WESK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  segments  of  educational 
endeavor  is  a  relatively  new  component 
in  the  educational  enterprise.  Guidance 
and  counseling  activities  which  have  al- 
ways been  woven  into  the  operations  of 
good  school  systems,  were  originally 
solely  the  province  of  the  classroom 
teacher. 

In  the  last  20  years,  however,  and 
certainly  since  1958  when  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  gave 
strong  Federal  support  to  guidance  and 
counseling  activities,  more  and  more 
specialized  professional  services  are  be- 
ing made  available  to  our  young  people. 

If  we  look  ahead  In  the  two  decades 
and  we  note  the  rapid  pace  of  technical 
change  affecting  sector  after  sector  of 
our  society,  in  miy  Judgment  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  young  people  we  are  to- 
day preparing  to  take  their  places  in  our 
economy  and  in  our  society  have  need 
of  the  best  advice  they  can  receive  from 
those  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are 
professional  trained  and  able  to  assist 
the  student  in  his  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tional career. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  order  to  brlog  appropriate  visi- 
bility to  the  important  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  thoee  engaged  in  vocational 
guidance  that  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
last  calendar  week  fci  October  in  each 
year  as  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Week.  I  ask  Uiat  tbe  joint  resolution  be 
accepted  and  appropdately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  Dr.  S.  Norman  Fein- 
gold,  national  director  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 


Vocational  Service,  my  deep  appreciation 
for  his  work  and  that  of  his  association 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91)  to 
designate  the  last  calendar  week  entirely 
in  October  in  each  year  as  "National 
Vocational  Guidance  Week,"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morsx.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INSURED 
LOAN  PROGRAM  OP  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMKIfT    NO.    210 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress certain  amendments  to  the  insured 
loan  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Since  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  be  considering  S.  1126,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
and  any  companion  measure  which  may 
have  passed  the  other  body,  It  la  appro- 
priate that  the  additional  proposals  be 
formally  presented  and  printed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  draft  amendments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
and  that  there  appear  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  which 
accompanied  them,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  amend- 
ments to  S.  1126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendments  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments,  letter,  and  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Bxcord. 

The  amendments  (amendment  No. 
210)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

B.  113S 

On  page  14.  lines  7-13,  amend  "xmbtttu- 
TioK  or  HioHza  xorcATioif"  to  read  "bjoibls 
mariTUTioN",  and  delete  ao  much  of  the  cap- 
tion as  follows  the  semicolon  on  line  9  and 
Includes  the  semicolon  on  line  12. 

On  page  14,  Unes  16  and  17.  delete  "and 
section  0  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1066  are"  and  insert 
"Is"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  14,  line  18  delete  "each". 

On  page  IS,  lines  2  and  8.  amend  "Instltu- 
tton  of  higher  education"  to  read  "eUglble 
Institution". 

On  page  16,  llnee  IS  through  21,  delete 
"and  subparagr^h  (C)(U)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  9(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966  are 
each"  and  Insert  "Is"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  16,  Une  24.  delete  "each". 

On  page  16  delete  all  of  subaectton  (b)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
aactloa  (b) : 

"(b)  CUuae  (1)  of  cubparagraph  (C)  of 
aaetlon  4a7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  Instttutton  of  higher  education' 
and  Inserting  In  Uen  thereoor  'dlglble  Insti- 
tution'." 

On  page  10.  Unes  11  through  IS.  delete  ". 
and  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
aectlon  9(a)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 


dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966,  are  each" 
and  Insert  "Is"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Beginning  on  page  16,  line  24.  delete  ".  or 
of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  ol  section  9(a) 
1 1 )  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965,";  Insert  between  "on" 
and  "the"  on  Une  2  of  page  17  "the  60th 
day  after";  and  delete  the  remainder  of  that 
sentence  after  "such"  on  line  4  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60th  day." 

On  page  17,  lines  9  and  10,  the  words  "at- 
tendance or",  the  deletion  of  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Department's  recommenda- 
tion of  March  9,  are  reinstated  and  "or  serv- 
ice" on  Une  10  is  deleted. 

On  page  17,  line  12.  Insert  "60th  day  after 
the "  after  "on  the";  and  on  Une  13  delete 
everything  after  "Act"  and  before  the  period. 

On  page  17  Insert  ".  issnANCs  or  install- 
ment OBLXCATioNa."  between  "insttrxd"  and 
"and"  on  Une  16. 

On  page  17,  line  10,  delete  tbat  part  of  the 
section  heading  foUowlng  "$7,500". 

Beginning  on  page  18,  Une  16,  delete  sec- 
tion 422 (b)  and  its  caption,  and  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (b) : 

"Issuance  of  Installment  Obligations 
"(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  428(b) 
ll)  Is  amended  (1)  by  amending  'subpara- 
graph (C)'  to  read  'subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(K)'.  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ',  where  the 
total  of  tbe  insured  loans  to  any  student 
which  are  held  by  any  one  person  exceeds 
(2000,  repayment  of  such',  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'repayment  of." 

On  page  19,  Unea  12  and  13.  delete  "for 
Higher  and  Vocational  Education". 

On  page  19,  lines  16  .through  17,  delete 
"and  paragraph  (1)  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  are  each"  and  Insert  "Is"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

On  page  19,  Une  24,  delete  "the  program" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "this  part". 

On  page  10,  redesignate  subaectton  (c)  of 
■ection  422  as  subsection  (c)(1),  and  add 
at  the  end  of  that  subsection  on  page  20  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  427  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'by  the  Com- 
missioner'." 

On  page  20,  redesignate  paragraph  (2)  on 
line  12  as  paragraph  (3),  and  delete  "Para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "This  subsection". 

On  page  20,  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d)  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
undertake  to  obtain  necessary  modifications 
of  agreements  entered  into  by  him  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  Of  1905  and  In  force  upon  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  so  as  to  conform 
the  provisions  of  such  agreements  to  the 
requirements  of  such  section  428(b)(1)  aa 
amended  by  this  section.  If,  howeTer,  such 
modification  cannot  be  obtained  because  a 
party  to  such  an  agreement  Is  subject  to  a 
statute  of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party 
from  complying  with  the  terms  of  such  mod- 
ification, the  Commissioner  shaU  not,  before 
the  fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of 
such  State's  first  regular  legislative  session 
which  adjourns  more  than  60  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  exercise  his  authority 
to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement." 

On  page  20,  lines  18  through  20.  delete  "or 
section  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965". 

On  page  21,  Une  6,  amend  "»1, 400,000.000" 
to  read  "•1,475,000,000". 

On  page  21.  delete  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tlon  423  and  on  ftage  20  redesignate  section 
423(a)  as  section  423;  amend  "Subsection" 
In  line  22  of  page  20  to  read  "Effective  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  <a 
this  Act.  subaectlon". 

In  new  section  424  aa  proposed  In  the  De- 


partment's letter  of  March  0,  1067,  to  be 
Interpolated  between  lines  16  and  17  on 
page  21,  delete  "and  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 0(a)  at  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insturance  Act  of  1965  are  each"  and 
Insert  "Is"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Beginning  on  page  21  delete  aU  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  424  (redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 426  In  the  Department's  letter  of 
March  9)  and  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section (a)  : 

"(a)  The  caption  of  section  427  of  the 
agher  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
inserting  'fedexallt  insuskd'  before  'sTtnwNT 

LOANS'." 

On  page  23,  between  Unes  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  material: 

"ITZS    CHABGEABLX   BT    ELIGIBLE    LEMDESS 

"S«c.  426.  (a)  Clause  (G)  ot  section  427 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after  'if 
agreed  upon.':  'iMt)vlsions  for  the  payment  of 
such  application  fees  and  consolidation  or 
other  conversion  fees,  within  such  maximum 
amounts  and  with  respect  to  such  transac- 
tions connected  with  such  loan,  as  may  be 
authorized  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2). 
and'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  427  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  after  '(b)' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  estabUsh  appropriate  schedules  of  maxi- 
mum application  fees  and  consolidation  or 
other  conversion  fees  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary)  that,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  this  paragraph  and  subject  to  such  other 
requirements  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  jwescrlbe,  may  be  charged  by  eligible 
lenders  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  them 
and  insured  under  this  part  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of 
a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. No  such  application  fee  and  no  such 
other  fee  shall  exceed  $36.  No  more  than  one 
such  appUoation  fee  may  be  charged  by  any 
such  lender  with  respect  to  all  loans  to  the 
same  student  borrower  for  the  same  academic 
year  (or  its  equivalent)  of  study  and  no  more 
than  one  such  consolidation  or  other  conver- 
sion fee  may  be  charged  by  any  such  lender 
In  respect  of  the  total  Insured  Indebtedness 
of  a  student  Incurred  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
entire  study  program  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary).  In  establishing  such  schedules, 
the  Secretary  may  take  Into  account  simong 
other  factors  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
administrative  costs  (not  adequately  com- 
pensated for  by  allowable  interest  chSLrges) 
to  eligible  lenders  of  making  and  servicing 
loans  to  be  Insured  under  this  part.' 

"(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  428(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  the  foUowlng:  ',  and,  when  due, 
such  authorized  appUcation  fees  and  consoU- 
dation  or  other  conversion  fees  as  may  be  In- 
curred with  respect  to  loans  to  such  student 
Insured  xmder  this  part  (but  not  In  excess 
of  thoae  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 437(b))'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph (1)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
' :  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  a  consoUda- 
Uon  or  other  conversion  of  two  or  more  loan 
Instruments  relating  to  loans  made  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  study  program  at  the 
student  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  427(b)), 
where  not  all  of  such  Instruments  were  ex- 
ecuted when  the  student's  adjusted  famUy 
income  was  less  than  $16,000,  the  consoUda- 
tion  or  other  conversion  fee  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be  payable  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  only  If  the  final  loan 
to  such  student  by  the  holder  of  such  Instru- 
ments for  the  pursuit  of  such  study  program 
la  evidenced  by  an  Instrument  (whethar  or 


not  Included  In  such  oonaoUdatlon  or  oChar 
conversion )  tbat  was  executed  when  suota  In- 
come was  less  than  $16,000*. 

"(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph ( 1 )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  btf  ore  tha 
period  at  the  end  thereof  tha  foUowlng:  'or 
to  pay  fees  with  respect  to  such  loan'. 

"(4)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'and  the  fees  payable  under  this  subsec- 
tion' after  'determined'. 

"(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'or  fees'  after  'in- 
terest'. 

"(d)  Clause  (E)  of  section  427(a)(3)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  ',  or  the 
amount  of  any  fees  In  respect  of  the  loan 
evidenced  by  such  note,'  after  'en  the  note'. 

"(e)  CUuse  (O)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(I)'  after 
'(O) ',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  clause 
the  foUowlng  new  subclause: 

'"(U)  authorizes  (In  addition  to  permis- 
sible Interest  and  passing  on  of  premiums) 
fees  that  are  authorised  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  427(b) , 
which  fees  shall  be  limited  In  amount  to  such 
maximum  fees  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
as  would  be  applicable  if  such  loan  had  been 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  other  limitations 
Imposed  by  or  piusuant  to  tbat  paragraph:'. 

"(f)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'and  fees'  after 
'Interest'. 

"(g)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  be  effective  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  loan  on  which  Interest  Is  payable  by 
the  nmted  States  pursuant  to  section  438 
(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
If  tbe  note  or  other  agreement  evidencing 
such  loan  was  executed  on  or  after  June  1. 
1967;  and  (2)  with  respect  to  such  other 
loans  as  may  be  Insured  pursuant  to  this 
part  and  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register  of  applicable 
schedules  of  fees  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
427(b)  of  tbe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
as  enacted  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  schedtdes  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  note 
or  other  agreement  evidencing  any  loan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  and  insured  by  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  Insured  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  a  nonprcAt  private 
institution  or  organization,  shaU,  solely  for 
the  pxu-pose  of  creating  a  contract\ial  right 
as  against  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  438(a)  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  contain 
a  provision  for  the  payment  of  such  feea 
as  may  be  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
427(b)(2)   of  such  Act. 

"(2)  The  Conunlsaioner  of  Education  shaU 
undertake  to  obtain  necessary  modifications 
of  agreements  entered  Into  by  y\\m  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1066  and  in  force  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the 
provisions  of  such  agreements  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  428(b)  (1)  as  amended 
by  this  section.  If,  however,  such  modifica- 
tions cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement  Is  subject  to  a  statute  of 
a  State  that  prevents  such  party  from  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  modification, 
the  Commissioner  shall  not,  before  the 
fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of  such 
State's  first  regiUar  legislative  session  which 
adjotims  more  than  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  exerdae  bis  authority  to 
terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agree- 
ment. 

"ACCaUAL  or  rZDBtAL  INTSBXST  PATMSMT 

"8r.  427.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Such  regulations 
■hall  provide  that  upon  the  election  of  tba 
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iMddv  of  the  lo*n,  cxerelaed  ta  aeoardanc« 
■witM  ■acb  terma  and  condltlona  as  may  be 
prescribed,  the  Oommlealoner  abaU  defer 
payment  of  luch  Intarest  as  may  accrue  aub- 
aeqtient  to  aocli  rtectloB,  iHiloh  Interest  aball 
then  ttarif  bear  Interest  compounded  semi- 
annually at  a  pear  annum  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
oonslderatloii  the  current  average  market 
yltid  on  outstanding  marketable  obllgatlaDs 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  terms 
to  maturity  of  Ats  years,  ad]nsted  to  the 
neareet  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.  Such 
deferred  Interest  (including  the  interest 
ttiereon)  shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  In  a  single 
payment  to  be  made  on  or  about  the  date 
upon  which  the  loan  or  the  final  install- 
ment thterton  la  due  or  paid,  whichever  first 
ooours/ 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  stztleth  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans,  outstanding 
upon  such  sixtieth  day,  with  respect  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  Interest  thereon  Is  payable 
by  the  United  Stetee  pmvuant  to  an  entitle- 
ment under  section  428(a)(1). 

"XMCszAsx  or  MAxatvu  nnxRAi, 

ZMSnXAKCX     PSEICIUM 

-Brno.  428.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
429  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  stiUdng  out  'one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum'  cmd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'one-half  of  1  i>er  oentunx'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
Shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  certificates 
ot  Fedwal  loan  Insurance  issued  on  or  after 
tb«  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  loans  made  pursuant  to  any  loan  agree- 
ment or  Une  of  credit  entered  Into  after 
such  effective  date. 

"rutaiux.    BAVXMos    Ain>    loam    associatioits 

ATITEOIXBD  TO  INVIST  VX  LOAMS  VOK  VO- 
CAtZOHAL   XmrCATIOM 

"Bmc  429.  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  6  of 
the  Home  Owners'  I<oan  Act  of  1933  Is 
anumded  by  striking  out  'expenses  of  col- 
lege or  nnlverstty  education'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'expenses  of  college,  unl- 
▼enlty.  or  vocational  educattoai'. 

"icxaazx   or   katioitai.   vocationai.    bt'uukwt 

LOAK  ZKBOaANCa  ACT  OF  19S6  WTTH  I/>W- 
ZMTBUST  IXSUXIB  X>OAM  PEOOAIC  OF 
HIWHni    KBVCATIOir    ACT    OF    ISSS 

"SBC.  430.  (a)  (1)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section 
438  of  the  EOgher  Education  Act  of  1986,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  '"eligible  Institution" 
means  an  educational  institution'  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
*  "Institution  of  higher  education"  means  an 
educational  institution';  (B)  by  redesignat- 
ing the  parmgraidt  as  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a),  and  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (5),  and  robclauses  (A)  and  (B), 
and  references  thereto  wherever  they  may 
appear,  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and 
(E) ,  and  subclauses  (1)  and  (11) ,  respectively; 
and  (C)  by  inserting  before  the  so  redesig- 
nated subparagraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragn^A  (1) : 

"•(1)  The  term  "eUglble  Institution- 
means  an  Institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  vocational  school  as  defined  by  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"(2)  Paragraph  (a)  of  such  section  43S 
Is  further  amended  by  adding,  as  a  new  para- 
graph (3),  the  text  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  tha  NattoDAl  Vocational  Student 
Zjoan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  (A)  by  strUdog  out 
'eligible  institution'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  *Tocatl«mal  school';  (B)  by  amend- 
ing tbe  word  'Aef  In  clause  (4)  (C)  to  read 
'part';  and  (C)  by  redesignating  olauaea  (1), 
<a),  (8),  and  (4),  and  subclauses  (A),  (B). 
and  (C),  and  refereooas  thsseto  mlmunm 
tbey  may  appear,  as  dauaes  (A).  <B),  (O). 
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and  (D),  and  subclausss  (1),  (11),  and  (ill), 
respectively;  and  by  adding  after  such  final 
sentence  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  also  Includes,  wlUi  respect  to  students 
who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States,  any 
vocational  school  outskle  the  States  which 
Is  comparable  to  a  vocational  school  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence  and  which  has 
been  i^pro>ved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.'. 

"(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  421  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and' 
before  '(3)',  and  by  adding  before  tbe  period 
at  the  end  of  that  sub^cUon  the  foUowlng: 
',  and  (4)  to  authorize  direct  loans  to  stu- 
dents attending  vocatiMial  schools  who  are 
luiable  to  obtain  Insured  loans  at  interest 
rates  that  do  not  exceed  rates  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  Federally  Insured  loans'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '91,000,000'  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'91,250,000';  and  by  striking  out  '917,500,000' 
In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'919,376,000'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  422  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '9700,000,000' 
In  the  first  sentence  of  such  subeectlon  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '9775,000,000';  and 
by  striking  out  '925,000'  each  time  it  appears 
In  tbe  second  sentence  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '935,000*. 

"(d)  Paragraph  (0)  of  section  428(a)  is 
repealed. 

"(e)  In  lieu  of  section  433  of  such  Act  (re- 
pealed by  aeotlon  481(b)  of  this  Act)  there 
is  Inserted  a  new  section  433  which  shall  con- 
tain the  section  heading  and  subsection 
deslgnaUons  and  text  of  section  10  of  tbe 
National  Vocational  Student  I/oan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  amended  as  follows:  (1)  Sub- 
section (a)  of  such  text  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'student  who  woxUd  be  eligible  for 
an  Insured  loan  under  this  Act'  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  'student  who  would  be  eUglble 
for  an  Insured  loan  for  study  at  a  vocational 
school  imder  this  part';  and  (2)  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  such  text  are  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  8(a)  (2)  (D)'  each  time 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 427(a)  (2)  (D)'. 

"(f)(1)  Tlje  National  Vocational  Student 
liOan  Insurance  Act  of  1985  is  repealed. 

"(2)  AU  assets  and  llablUUee  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  ol  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1986, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to,  and  become  assets  and  llabumes  of,  the 
student  loan  Insurance  fund  eoteblished  by 
section  431  of  the  Hlgker  Education  Act  of 
1986. 

"(g)  (1)  The  amendments  and  repealers  ef- 
fected by  this  section  abaU  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  80th  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing  the 
tnaxlmuTTi  amounts  which  may  be  borrowed 
by  a  student  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
repayment  aUowable  with  respect  to  sums 
borrowed  by  a  student,  there  shaU  be  In- 
cluded after  such  60th  day  aU  loans,  when- 
ever made.  Insured  pursuant  to  the  Insxirance 
program  under  which  the  computation  Is 
maide. 

"(a)  dauM  (Iv)  (VISTA  service)  and 
clause  (1)  as  amended  l3y  this  Act  (attend- 
ance at  eligible  institution),  of  section  427 
(a)(a)(C)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1985,  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  by  the  ConunlsMoner  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  lender,  loans  Insured  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  students  for  study  at 
vocational  schools,  whldh  are  outstanding  on 
the  aotb  day  after  tbe  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of 
service  occiirring  on  or  after  such  eoth  day. 

"(3)  This  section  a&all  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  tor 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  Une  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior 
to  the  eoth  day  after  eaactnwnt  of  this  Act. 


under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or 
tbe  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1986,  or,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
concerned.  Impair  the  obUgation  of  any 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  428(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  or  section 
9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1985.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  shaU  imdertake  to  obtain  nec- 
essary modifications  of  agreements  entered 
into  by  him  pursuant  to  section  428(b)(1) 
of  the  Hlgber  Education  Act  of  1966  or  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  and  in 
force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  BO  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of  such 
agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion 428(b)(1)  as  amended  by  this  section. 
If,  however,  such  modifications  cannot  be 
obtained  because  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  a  statuto  of  a  State  that 
prevents  such  party  from  complying  with 
the  torms  of  such  modification,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not,  before  the  fourth  month 
after  the  adjoiu'nment  of  such  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns 
more  than  t>u  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  exercise  bis  authority  to  terminate,  or 
to  reftise  to  extend,  such  agreement. 

"(4)  An  appUcatlon  for  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  or  of  comprehensive  insurance 
coverage  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  shall  be  issued  or  sbaU  be  effec- 
tive on  or  after  the  60th  day  after  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  made  prior  to  such  60th  day  without 
regard  to  the  amendments  or  repealers  of 
this  section." 

On  page  46.  lines  13  and  14,  delete  ",  in 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1966,". 

On  page  48  delete  the  present  subsection 
(b)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection  (b) : 

(b)  Section  433  of  such  Act,  providing  for 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Insured  Loans  to  Students  Is  repealed. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Morse,  Is  as  follows: 

The  Secxetast  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfake, 

Washington. 

Hon.    Ht7BEBT    H.    HtrMPHXET. 

The  President. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mx.  PxEsmxiTT:  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  for  appropriate  consideration  pro- 
posed amendments  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  programs  of  Insured  loans  to  stu- 
dents, now  embodied  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985  and  In  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

These  programs  were  designed  to  promote 
loans  by  private  lenders  to  aid  undergrad- 
uate, graduate,  and  vocational  students  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  their  education.  States 
and  private  institutions  and  organizations 
are  encouraged  under  the  programs  to  under- 
take the  insurance  of  these  loans,  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverxunent  to  pay  the  full  interest 
charges  on  the  loans  to  students  from  lower 
and  middle-Income  families  accruing  prior 
to  the  period  during  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
repaid,  and  3  p>ercent  of  the  principal  an- 
nuaUy  during  the  repayment  period.  The 
Cconinlssioner  of  Education  is  also  author- 
laed  to  Insure  loans  in  the  absence  of  State 
or  private  loan  Insurance  programs  reason- 
ably accessible  to  Institutions  attended  by 
student  borrowers. 

The  prognuns  are  not  limited  to  a  single 
Income  group  within  our  population.  In- 
stead, they  are  designed  to  help  all  families 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  education.  They  are 
also  tailored  to  the  Interests  of  the  parents 
as  taxpayers.  By  relying  on  the  cooperation 
of  States,  private  financial  institutions  and 


the  acartemtc  ocmmunlty,  the  programs  pro- 
vide maximum  financial  asaiBtanro  at  min- 
imum cost. 

Although  the  programs  began  during  a 
time  of  tight  credit,  a  promising  start  has 
been  mads.  By  the  end  of  June,  we  expect 
that  insured  loans  totaling  9400  mllUon  will 
have  been  made  to  nearly  480.000  students. 
But  convinced  that  more  mtist  be  done, 
the  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Dlrectar  of  the  Budget,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  me  to  review  the  operation  of 
tbe  programs  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate SUto  officials  and  Interested  private 
organizations. 

That  study  has  now  been  completed.  It  has 
confirmed  that  the  Insured  student  loan  pro- 
grams are  sound  in  conception  and  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  tbe  financing  of  vo- 
cational and  higher  education.  However,  cer- 
tain obstacles  to  full  realisation  of  the  pro- 
grams' potential  have  been  identified. 

Some  of  these  obstacles  can  be  remedied 
within  the  framework  of  existing  law,  and 
appropriate  administrative  measures  are  now 
being  Instituted.  These  measures  will  sim- 
plify the  forms  and  procedures  tised  In  the 
administration  of  the  programs. 

The  remaining  problems,  however,  can  be 
met  only  by  legislation. 

Under  present  law,  the  interest  charged  on 
a  student  loan  may  not  exceed  8  percent, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  Federally  insured 
loans  the  maximum  rate  may  be  increased 
to  not  exceeding  7  percent  if  necessitated  by 
market  conditions.  When  the  cost  of  money 
and  of  handling  these  Joans  rises,  these  lim- 
itations make  It  difficult  for  participating 
financial  Institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of 
administering  the  program.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  law  be  amended  to  permit 
payments  to  lenders  of  not  to  exceed  935  for 
processing  each  student  loan  appUcatlon  ap- 
proved, and  not  to  exceed  935  for  the  lend- 
er's work  connected  with  the  scheduling, 
consolidation,  or  conversion  of  a  student's 
total  Insured  IndebtednMs  when  the  repay- 
ment period  begins,  to  compensate  lenders 
for  those  costs  Involved  that  are  not  covered 
by  Interest  revenues. 

To  simplify  the  servicing  of  these  loans, 
the  proposed  amendments  would  also  entitle 
lenders  to  elect  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retain  and  accumulate  Federal  interest 
payments  on  the  loans  until  the  end  of  the 
repayment  period. 

Under  existing  law,  separate  programs 
exist  for  Insured  loans  to  vocational  and  col- 
lege students,  and  the  statutory  terms  for 
such  loans  differ,  thus  creating  tuinecessary 
administrative  burdens,  excessive  paperwork, 
and  confusion  for  financial  Institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  programs  and  inequities  as 
between  the  two  programs.  To  remedy  these 
deficiencies,  the  proposed  amendments  would 
merge  the  two  programs  into  a  single  loan 
Insurance  program  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  would.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, eliminate  the  differences  between 
them. 

These  proposals,  and  a  number  of  minor 
amendments  suggested  In  order  to  simplify 
and  clarify  the  recommended  single  student 
loan  Insurance  program,  are  appended.  In- 
asmuch as  the  proposed  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1987,  H.R.  8333  and  HJa. 
6265.  include  amendments  to  the  student 
loan  insurance  provisions,  we  have  cast  our 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  these  bills.  We  also  enclose  a  sum- 
mary explanation  of  our  recommendations, 
and  a  comparative  print  showing  the  effect  of 
^e  proposed  changes  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure. 

We  urge  enactment  of  these  proposals.  As 
the  President  has  stated  in  hJs  Message  on 

Education  and  Health  In  America: 

"Which  of  o«r  pursuits  Is  most  worthy  of 
our  devotion  f  If  we  were  required  to  choose. 


I  believe  we  would  place  one  item  at  the  top 
of  the  Ust:  fulfillment  of  the  individual." 

This  Nation  has  committed  Itself  to  that 
pursuit.  Of  the  many  examples  of  progress 
which  can  be  cited,  none  Is  more  Important 
than  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  no  young  American  will  be  de- 
prived of  an  education  for  want  of  financial 
reeourcea.  Today,  more  than  one  million 
college  students  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  In  college  are  being  helped  by  Federal 
grant,  loan,  and  work-study  programs. 

The  Insured  student  loan  programs  are  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  student  aid.  With  the 
administrative  changes  that  we  are  Institut- 
ing and  the  statut<»-y  amendments  that  we 
have  proposed,  the  full  potential  of  these 
programs  can  be  realized.  By  1972,  more 
than  two  mllUon  students  should  be  benefit- 
ing each  year  from  loans  made  tuider  this 
program — Whelping  to  reUeve  the  flnnTwri^ 
burden  that  education  imposes  upon  so  many 
American  families  and  helping  to  Insure  that 
no  young  American  lacks  the  financial  re- 
sources to  get  aU  the  education  he  wants 
and  needs. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Btseau  of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  these  proposals 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

JoHM  W.  Gasdnex, 

Secretary. 

Encloetire. 

EbCPLANATIOK    or    Amendhznts    to    Low-Im- 
T^usT  Insuxxb  Loam  Pxogxaics  To  Effec- 

'rUATX    THZ    RaCOXMZNDATIOMS    OF  THE   AO- 
mmSTBATICN 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes 
proposed  in  the  low-interest  insured  loan 
programs : 

1.  Each  eligible  lender  would  be  entlUed 
to  charge  certain  fees,  to  be  set  on  an  appro- 
priate basis  by  the  Secretary,  i.e., 

(a)  an  application  fee  of  not  to  exceed  935 
for  the  processing  of  each  application  for  a 
student  loan  (but  not  more  than  one  to  any 
student  per  academic  year)  which  is  approved 
by  the  lender;  and 

(b)  a  conversion  fee  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  935,  to  cover  administrative  cost  incurred 
by  the  lender  In  connection  with  arranging 
the  repayment  schedule  for  a  student's  total 
Insured  Indebtedness  (Including  any  inci- 
dental consolidation  of  notes,  etc.)  at  the 
end  of  the  student's  study  program  when 
the  repayment  obligation  begins. 

The  fees  would  In  both  cases  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  stu- 
dents on  behalf  of  whom  the  Government  Is 
required  to  pay  Interest,  I.e.,  thoee  whose 
adjusted  famUy  income  Is  less  than  915,000. 

2.  Each  eligible  lender  entltied  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  pay  interest  on  be- 
half of  student  borrowers  cotild  elect  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  retain  and  accumu- 
late the  Federal  interest  payments  on  student 
loans,  and  to  pay  over  such  accumulation 
(with  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Treasury  In  the  light  of  the  average  yield  of 
U.S.  obligations  of  5-year  mattirlty)  when 
the  final  payment  of  principal  faUs  due. 

3.  The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1986  would  be  merged  Into 
the  Higher  Education  Act  insured  loan  jjro- 
gram.  The  principal  substantive  effect  of  the 
merger  would  Se  to  make  vocational  students 
eligible  for  the  more  generous  Insured  loans 
now  available  only  to  students  pursuing  post- 
secondary  education  and  to  merge  program 
ceilings,  authorizations  for  advances,  etc. 
However,  authorization  for  direct  Federal 
loans  to  vocational  students  and  the  eligibil- 
ity of  students  in  proprietary  institutions, 
now  contained  In  the  Vocational  Loan  In- 
surance Act,  would  be  retained  only  for  such 
students. 

4.  The  non-Pederal  Insurance  program 
would  be  brought  into  correspondence  wltb 


the  Federal  one  with  respect  to  tbe  student's 
right  to  pay  off  the  loans  In  Installmenta. 
(Under  existing  law,  a  State  m  private  In- 
surance program  may  now  authorize  lenders 
to  require  lump-sum  repayment  except  when 
the  total  of  the  student's  loans  exceed  92,000. 
Tbe  Federal  one  entitles  the  student  to  pay 
off  In  installments  over  a  &-year  period  in  aU 
cases,  subject  to  a  TTiinimum  ttnwiiKi  repay- 
ment of  9360.) 

6.  The  maximum  iN-emlum  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
Insurance  of  student  loans  would  be  raised 
from  Vi  to  %  of  one  percent  per  annTmi. 

6.  Tbe  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  19SS 
would  be  amended  to  permit  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  to  Invest  In  loans  for 
vocational  education.  These  associations  are 
now  empowered  to  Invest  in  loans  for  educa- 
tion at  coUeges  or  universities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSFONSOR8  OP  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  227,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  certain  highways  extend- 
ing from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the  point  where 
U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the  border  be- 
tween North  Dakota  and  Canada  shall 
be  known  collectively  as  the  "Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway,**  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90. 
extending  for  4  months  tbe  emergency 
provisions  of  tbe  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn-Luics]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
ON  THE  POTOMAC  INTERCEPTOR 
SEWER  BILL 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
June  27  and  June  28  on  8.  1633.  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  users  of  the 
Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  system. 
Hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Under  the  1960  legislation,  which  au- 
thorized construction  of  the  Interceptor 
from  Dulles  International  Airport  to  the 
Blue  Plains  water  pollution  control 
plant  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  adja- 
cent areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  permitted  to  connect  onto  the  inter- 
ceptor on  a  user -cost  basis  in  order  that 
the  initial  construction  loan  of  $25  mil- 
lion could  be  psdd  off.  Subsequent  water 
pollution  control  legislation,  however, 
provided  more  generous  Federal  aid  for 
general  sewer  and  waste  treatment  proj- 
ects. The  subcommittee  hearings,  con- 
sequently, will  focus  on  means  of  bring- 
ing the  cost  for  use  of  the  Interceptor 
more  In  line  with  the  cost  paid  by  locali- 
ties receiving  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  under  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  this  mat- 
ter should  contact  Mr.  Chester  H.  Smith, 
stail  director  of  the  Senate  Conomlttee 
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on  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  in  room 
6222.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  K.ucMisii.  Mr.  President,  early  In 
May,  the  first  four  articles  of  a  series 
entiUed  "Crisis  In  the  Courts,"  written 
by  Howard  James,  and  published  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the 
dlstinsrulshed  minority  leader  [Mr.  I>mK- 
EEN] .  On  behalf  of  our  Republican  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  correspondent  James'  arti- 
cles Nos.  5  and  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

{nom  the  Chrlstlaii  Sdence  Monitor,  May 
10,  1967] 

JtrvmiLS  JuBTicx:  "Tax  Worst  of  Both 

WOBUW" 

(By  Howard  Jamea) 

A  petite  Id-year-old  with  brownlsb  blond 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  very  bright  and  alert, 
•be  wa*  also  decidedly  pregnant.  And  very 
much  alone. 

Police  bad  picked  ber  up  after  sbe  bad 
tried  to  klU  berseU. 

Now.  as  abe  looked  hopefully  around  tbe 
courtroom.  Judge  Joeepb  Sprankle  bad  little 
choice.  He  bad  to  explain  that  ber  motber 
bad  pboned  to  say  abe  waa  "too  busy"  to  come 
down  to  tbe  Los  Angelas  Juvenile  Court  for 
the  bearing. 

TtM  girl's  caae  was  not  decided  that  day. 
I  will  never  know  wbat  bappened  to  ber. 
Nor  will  the  public  ever  find  out.  For  In  most 
states  luvsnlle  hearinge — for  better  or  wone — 
are  not  open  to  tbe  pubUc.  Wltb  special  per- 
mission, new^Mper  reporters  sometimes  can 
alt  In,  but  few  do. 

In  fact,  children's  courts  around  the  na- 
tion are  even  debating  wbetber  lawyers 
Bbould  be  allowed  into  tbe  courtroom,  and 
if  so,  wbat  tbelr  function  abould  be.  (Many 
courts  are  beginning  to  let  tbem  In.)  And 
If  defense  attorneys  are  allowed  In,  must 
there  also  be  a  prosecutor? 

Answers  will  come  shortly.  Tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States  la  preparing  a 
decision  on  tbls  and  otber  critical  questions 
In  a  ease  entitled:  Oault  v.  Arlsona.  Again 
the  high  court  will  be  acting  to  resolve  huge 
problams  largely  because  state  and  local  gov- 
•mmenta  bave  not  solved  tbem. 

■aaxo  QOSRioM 

In  tbe  Oault  case,  IS-year-old  Gerald 
Gault,  who  earlier  had  been  before  the  Juve- 
nile court,  was  alleged  to  bave  made  an  ob- 
scene telephone  call  to  a  Mrs.  Cook.  Tbe 
Juvenile  court  disposed  of  tbe  case  with- 
out telling  Gerald  or  his  parents  of  charges 
against  him,  without  advising  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent,  without  tbe  presence  of  a 
lawyer,  without  granting  him  tbe  right  to 
confront  wltneaees  against  him,  wltbout  hav- 
ing a  transcript  made  of  tbe  bearing,  and 
Without  apprtiing  blm  of  his  right  to  ^peal. 

Basically  what  Is  being  asked:  Does  a 
Juvenile  bave  constitutional  rights? 

(Two  independent  studies  \inder  Ford 
Foundation  grants  are  under  way  to  get  at 
tbls  question.  In  1968  it  was  found  that  in 
only  6  percent  of  all  delinquency  proceedings 
did  children  have  counsel.) 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  may  alter 
the  long-standing  theory  that  tbe  JuvenUe 
court  is  a  substitute  parent  when  the  natural 
parent  falls  In  the  eyes  of  society. 

But  it  was  the  young  girl  crying  In  the 
courtroom  In  Loe  Angeles  who  helped  me 
understand  vrby  more  thoughtful  judges  told 
ma  tbat  tbe  problems  which  come  before  tbe 
nation's  oourte — ^juvenile  and  adult — are 
bigger  than  tbe  courts. 


No  legislative  or  Supreme  Court  formula 
can  resolve  the  deep-sea^ted  problems  of  this 
girl.  No  robed  judge  has  all  tbe  answers  in 
his  lawbooks. 

Yet  this  Is  the  Inadequate  judicial  frame- 
work within  which  the  United  States  tries  to 
handle  problems  of  those  who  refuse  to  con- 
form or  fall  to  fit  Into  tbe  "norm"  of  society. 
This  is  a  major  reason  why  the  conflict  Is  so 
huge  In  the  juvenile  field. 

QUXSTIONABLK  QUALIFICATIONS 

As  I  toured  the  nation  I  found: 

Few  Juvenlle-coiirt  judges  are  sufficiently 
qualified  to  handle  Juvenile  cases.  Many  are 
simply  lawyers — sometimes  former  proeecu- 
tors — with  little  understanding  of  tbe  spe- 
cialised problems  of  children.  Many  work 
part  time.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  quarter  of 
all  Juvenile-court  Judges  are  not  even  law- 
yers. Most  I  talked  to  admitted  they  really 
didn't  know  if  they  were  doing  a  "good"  job. 

"We  get  a  lot  more  credit  than  we  de- 
serve," says  Walter  P.  Dahl,  one  of  Chicago's 
better  judges  and  head  of  the  juvenile  courts 
there.  "I  don't  know  how  many  kids  we  help. 
We  Just  pray  we  don't  hurt  any." 

In  many  juvenile  courts,  Judges  handle 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases.  Many 
children  appear  only  before  a  social  worker 
or  court-appointed  referee. 

Even  the  better-qualified  Judges  face 
criticism  for  "coddling  kids"  If  they  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  training  and  experience. 

Too  often  the  system  of  Justice  for  yovmg 
people  Is  subject  to  a  Judge's  whim. 

While  lioe  Angeles'  Judge  Sprankle  agrees 
tbat  every  judge  looks  at  each  case  in  the 
light  of  bis  own  background,  he  argues  that 
"we  don't  sentence  youngsters  In  juvenile 
court.  Everything  we  do  Is — In  theory,  at 
least — considered  rehabilitation." 

Yet  In  the  Oault  cast  tbe  youth  lost  bis 
liberty  "for  duration  of  his  minority  or  until 
released."  Tbls  could  have  been  six  years  (It 
wasn't)  for  an  offense  that  would  net  an 
adult  two  months  In  Jail  at  most. 

Some  juvenile-court  arltlcs  complain  tbat 
It  Is  far  too  easy  in  most  states  for  employees 
of  the  Juvenile  courts  to  take  a  child  from 
bis  parents.  This  may  be  simply  on  the  say- 
so  of  neighbors  or  others  who  complain. 

Judges  lack  facts  In  juvenile  cases  often 
because  of  the  volume  of  business  and  tbe 
time  available  for  hearings.  One  Milwaukee 
lawyer  points  out  tbat  at  best  a  Judge  has 
perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  facts,  "yet  we  ex- 
pect him  to  rule  with  tbe  wisdom  of  a  Solo- 
mon." 

There  Is  also  a  growing  debate  over  wheth- 
er young  traffic  offenders  profit  most  from 
adult  courts  or  by  having  their  cases  chan- 
neled into  Juvenile  cotirt. 

Court  after  court  processes  children  for 
acts  tbat  never  would  have  brought  them 
into  court  a  generation  ago:  The  parents 
would  have  settled  sudi  cases. 

DKFIANCE   OF   COUHT 

In  Chicago  one  youngster  bad  simply  been 
wltb  another  boy  who  amashed  a  neighbor's 
window  In  anger.  Under  Illinois  law  be  was 
"aiding  and  abetting"  because  he  neither 
ran  away  when  he  saw  what  was  going  to 
happen  nor  did  he  turn  the  other  boy  in. 

While  the  Judge  made  the  youngster's 
mother  pay  for  tbe  window,  he  also  com- 
mented tbat  the  case  should  never  have  come 
into  court. 

The  other  boy  and  his  parents,  defj^ng  the 
court,  never  showed  up.  A  bench  warrant 
was  Issued.  I  never  heard  the  outcome. 

In  several  dtles  school  officials  could  rea- 
sonably be  described  as  vindictive  In  truancy 


One  bright  14-year-old  (who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  skip  the  fourth  grade  earlier)  was 
In  Chicago's  JuvenUe  Court  because  he  had 
just  run  away  from  a  school  for  troublesome 
pupils.  He  bad  been  "sentenced"  to  that 
Institution  because  be  sometimes  sulked  and 
sometimes     "exploded"     in     the     classroom. 


During  tbe  hearing,  the  Judge  learned  that 
the  boy's  problems  stemmed  from  a  father 
who  constantly  beat  and  cursed  tbe  youth. 
Now  the  boy  wanted  to  return  to  his  mother 
and  bis  old  school  because  tbe  father  was 
no  longer  in  tbe  home  and  a  divorce  was 
pending. 

The  school  official  seemed  little  Interested 
In  what  was  beet  for  tbe  boy.  Instead  he 
testified  tbat  the  boy  "ran  away,"  and  if  "he 
gets  away  with  It  others  will  try  It."  The 
Judge  Ignored  this  argument  and  ordered 
an  investigation  by  a  social  worker,  noting 
the  child's  future  was  at  stake. 

Police  and  judgee  find  themselves  in  con- 
flict, usually  with  the  police  wanting  to  get 
tough  with  youngsters. 

In  Anderson,  B.C.,  Sheriff  James  H.  Wil- 
liams threw  a  7-year-old  and  10-year-old  In 
the  county  JaU  overnight  without  notifying 
Juvenile  authoritlee.  The  children  were 
charged  with  "desecrating  a  church."  They 
had  used  the  noor  of  the  church  as  a  toilet. 
ITMWli'i'lMO  orrxNBis 

The  day  I  was  In  Denver,  court  officials 
were  complaining  about  bow  police  had 
picked  up  several  youngsters  for  "riding  in 
a  stolen  motor  vehicle."  A  boy  had  stolen  a 
motorcycle  and  had  given  rides  to  several 
unwitting  youngsters.  Court  «faMa.i«  saw  the 
pickup  of  these  youngsters  as  harassment 
that  could  undermine  respect  for  tbe  police 
and  perhaps  push  youngsters  Into  crime  In- 
stead of  preventing  It. 

"We  found  In  31  states  police  hold  kids 
wltbout  any  kind  of  petition  or  judicial  re- 
view." says  MUton  O.  Hector,  executive  di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Ooimcll  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  "In  one  city  six  kids  bad  been 
held  three  weeks.  They  were  arrested  for 
fighting." 

To  Iron  out  police  and  court  differences  In 
Massachusetts  a  special  workshop — one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind — ^wlll  be  held  later  this 
spring.  Tbe  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  will  help  conduct  the  eesslon 
as  an  experiment  that  could  bs  helpful  na- 
tionally. 

With  tbe  exception  of  Hawaii,  where  a  new 
system  is  in  operation,  there  stwms  to  be 
very  little  coordination  l>etween  Juvenile, 
family,  civil,  and  criminal  courts.  Thus  a 
youngster  may  be  In  JuvenUe  court  as  a  re- 
sult of  strife  at  home,  while  In  another  cor- 
ner of  town  his  parents  are  getting  a  divorce, 
with  little  thought  of  tbe  needs  or  problems 
of  the  children. 

"One  of  the  great  scandals  of  our  country 
la  the  easy  divorce,"  says  Eugene  Wright, 
retired  Seattle  Judge.  "Tbat,  and  tbe  lack 
of  judicial  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
divorce  on  juvenile  crime." 

There  Is  an  appalling  lack  of  places  to 
send  children — other  than  the  local  JaU.  This 
Is  compounded  by  a  severe  lack  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  judges  In  coping  with  the 
problem. 

A  Louisville,  Ky.,  JuvenUe  Court  official 
says  tbat  In  some  parts  of  his  state,  some 
youngsters  are  held  "In  the  basement  of  the 
sheriff's  home."  Even  In  progresslvs  states 
like  Ohio  many  cities  hold  ctaUdren  in  Jail 
because  there  are  no  otber  faculties. 

MOT  XLIGIBUI  FOB  TUanCSMT 

In  Carlsbad,  VM.,  a  boy  who  ran  away  from 
home  was  held  in  the  county  jail.  The  Juve- 
nile probation  officer,  who  does  not  have  a 
college  degree,  and  is  considered  qualified  foi 
tbe  job  because  he  has  experience  in  the 
personnel  department  of  a  corporation  and 
a  police  department,  wrote  In  hta  report: 

"Since  spending  two  weeks  in  detention 
Is  reculy  to  go  borne."  But  home  prob- 
lems— apparently  an  luibalanced  motber — 
made  tbat  an  tmwlae  choice.  A  psychological 
examination  Indicated  that  the  boy  was  not 
retarded.  So  the  ofl<cer  wrote: 

"It  U  unfortunate  be  Is  not  eligible  for 
treatment  at  Los  Lunas  institution  (for  tbe 
mentally  retarded).  Tbe  [New  Mexico]  Boys' 
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Icbool  |for  delinquents]  la  not  tbe  i^ace  for 
this  boy.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  problraa  in  tbe 
home  tbat  la  not  conducive  to  this  boy's 
welfare.  Quite  frankly,  a  plaoement  for  tbla 
boy  has  me  as  puaaled  as  I  bave  been  with 
any  youngster  for  a  long  time." 

What  did  tbe  judge  do? 

Committed  the  youngster  to  tbe  New  Mex- 
ico Boys'  School  at  Springer,  HM. 

Yet  John  F.  X.  Irving,  executive  director 
of  the  National  CouncU  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  told  me  in  an  Interview  in  Chicago 
that  one  study  shows  theee  correctional  fa- 
cilities may  do  little  for  the  child.  Two  groups 
were  studied.  One  group  spent  18  months  or 
more  in  an  Institution.  Another  group  hEMl 
never  been  committed  after  violations.  There 
was  "no  real  difference"  In  the  two  groups, 
Mr.  Irving  said. 

SOBSTANDAKD    CONDrnOKS 

Tbe  day  I  visited  tbe  Los  Angelee  JuvenUe 
Court,  I  found  more  than  200  children  bad  no 
beds  In  tbe  JuvenUe  home.  They  were  sleep- 
ing on  mats  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Irving  estimates  that  "100,000  chUdren 
wind  up  in  police  lockups  or  Jails  every  year — 
Jails  that  are  substandard  for  adulta." 

In  South  Carolina  a  corrections  official  es- 
timates 30  percent  of  thoee  held  In  institu- 
tions (for  adults  and  chUdren)  are  mentaUy 
retarded  and  should  be  in  special  faculties. 

If  you  wander  why  these  dilemmas  exist, 
consider  tbe  fcrilowlng  typical  cases  I  ob- 
served and  consider  bow  you  would  reeolve 
them,  keeping  in  mind  tbat  tbe  law  requires 
the  court  to  do  wbat  is  best  for  tbe  child : 

Miami:  A  15-year-oId  Spanish-speaking 
youngster  Is  sentenced*  to  10  days  In  jail  for 
driving  without  a  valid  license.  Sheriff's  offi- 
cials admit  they  have  no  plaoe  to  put  him, 
except  with  teen-agers  charged  wltb  crimee 
like  robbery,  murder,  and  rape. 

Later,  accompanied  by  the  public  defender, 
I  questioned  Judge  Robert  M.  Deebl.  Judge 
Deehl  said  he  processed  tbe  case  without 
knowing  much  about  it  because  of  a  large 
volume  of  court  business.  Re  also  partly  ex- 
cused his  actions  by  explaining  that  tbe  boy 
was  "only"  a  migrant  worker's  son. 

The  following  day,  after  an  Investigation 
of  the  case.  Judge  Deehl  let  the  boy  go,  for 
hs  had  a  valid  beginner's  permit  (though  he 
should  have  had  an  adult  along)  and  was 
driving  the  famUy  pick-up  to  the  scene  of 
an  emergency. 

There  had  been  no  plan  to  let  the  youth  go 
early  until  I  asked  tbe  Judge  about  the  case. 

Chicago:  A  14-year-oId  girl  breaks  into 
violent  sobs  and  bugs  a  social  worker  when 
her  motber  and  stepfather  tell  the  judge 
they  don't  want  her  any  more.  She  was  drunk 
when  police  found  her.  Tbe  social  worker  In- 
dicates tbe  girl  tximed  to  alcohol  to  blur 
dreadful  home  conditions  and  to  dull  ber 
craving  for  parental  love  and  understanding. 

She  was  retiimed  to  the  Juvenile  home 
pending  further  study  of  the  case. 

MABCOnCS  CHASGX 

New  York  City:  A  19-year-old  boy  slta  next 
to  me  awaiting  sentencing  in  a  Brooklyn 
court.  He  baa  been  ctuirgad  with  poasesslon 
of  narcotics  equipment,  to  which  he  pleads 
guilty.  A  burglary  charge  U  tben  dropped 
after  the  property  owner  cannot  be  found.  I 
ask  him  bow  long  a  sentence  would  be  fair 
and  he  says  six  months.  We  continue  to  talk 
and  be  admits  he  has  bad  a  "fix"  that  morn- 
ing because  he  expects  to  be  In  JaU  for  aev- 
eral  months.  He  also  admits  stealing  to  sup- 
port his  habit. 

The  Judge,  who  is  unaware  tbat  tbe  youth 
la  in  court  under  the  Influence  of  narcotics, 
lectures  to  blm  about  using  dope  and  lets 
him  go. 

Cincinnati:  A  mother  coUapses  Into  un- 
consclousnees  on  tbe  courtroom  floor  when  ' 
tbe  judge  announces  be  Is  sending  ber  son 
to  tbe  industrial  acbool  for  breaking  rulee 
of  probation.  Tbe  boy,  wbo  U  18  and  tauaky. 


has  Ignored  a  court-ordered  10  pjn.  curfew, 
and  was  found  rougb-bouslng  with  a  13-year- 
old  girl  who  was  baby  sitting.  The  girl,  ap- 
paranUy  mature  for  her  age,  bad  been  egging 
him  on.  No  sexual  misconduct  took  place, 
but  the  boy  did  "i^yfully"  choke  tbe  girt 
with  a  towel  after  she  snapped  him  wUb  it. 

Portland,  Ore.:  A  prett?  redhead  and 
stocky  stepfather  ask  the  court  to  return 
their  four-year-old  boy.  The  chUd  was  taken 
from  the  home  after  the  stepfather  shLpped 
him  on  tbe  face  as  punishment,  and  neigh- 
bors complained.  Because  the  boy  bruises 
easUy  the  caae  was  thought  worse  than  it 
actuaUy  was.  Tbe  stepfather  says  he  has 
learned  bis  lesson.  Tbe  child  has  been  in  a 
foster  home  several  months. 

The  Judge  Increases  vlslUtlon  rights  and 
tells  tbe  parents  tbey  wlU  get  their  child 
back  in  a  few  montbs  if  they  continue  to 
show  a  proper  attitude. 

Chicago:  An  attractive  young  blonde 
stands  before  the  JuvenUe  Court  Judge  and 
asks  blm  for  the  return  of  her  cbUd.  Beside 
ber  stands  an  older  man  who  says  he  is  the 
father  of  tbe  child  and  wants  to  help  rear  it. 
But  the  couple  cannot  marry  because  the 
blonde  is  stUl  married  to  another  man. 

She  Is  vague  about  two  other  chUdren 
whoee  custody  she  has  lost,  but  she  says  one 
was  through  adoption.  She  Is  an  admitted 
narcotics  addict  and  worked  as  a  part-time 
prostitute  to  support  tbe  drug  habit.  But 
she  tells  the  judge  sbe  has  reformed  and 
needs  the  child  to  give  ber  something  to  do 
and  help  her  keep  away  from  drugs. 

Tbe  judge  asks  a  social  worker  to  check 
on  tbe  home  and  gives  the  woman  visitation 
rights  at  tbe  foeter  home.  He  then  asks  ber 
to  bare  her  arm  so  he  can  see  If  there  are 
recent  needle  marks.  There  are  bruises,  but 
she  insists  they  came  from  playing  wltb  ber 
dog. 

Los  Angelee:  Young  girls  are  brought  be- 
fore the  Judge  without  parents  to  stand  be- 
side them.  One,  14,  ran  away  from  home  and 
lived  with  a  girl  friend  In  an  abandoned  car 
for  three  weeks.  She  was  drunk  when  picked 
up. 

The  judge  has  her  held  in  tbe  JuvenUe 
home  for  another  hearing. 

Loe  Angeles:  A  15-year-old  boy  who  hasnt 
seen  his  father  in  years  was  arrested  driving 
a  stolen  car.  He  says  tvro  friends  stole  the 
auto  and  invited  him  for  a  ride.  He  says  he 
took  over  the  driving  after  they  bod  trouble 
controlling  the  car.  He  knew  it  was  stolen. 
He  had  been  picked  up  previously  for  a 
curfew  violation. 

The  judge — actuaUy  a  woman  social 
worker  who  was  a  court-appointed  referee — 
tells  tbe  youth  be  must  remain  in  JuvenUe 
HaU  until  an  Investigation  Is  completed. 
Hearing  set  for  two  weeks  later. 

KAOSX    TO    ICAKX    AICZNDS 

Denver:  Two  Uttle  bojrs  from  a  broken 
home  appear  with  tbelr  mother.  AU  are  weU 
dressed.  They  boys  are  charged  with  breaking 
off  60  auto  antennas  to  use  In  playing 
"swords." 

The  mother  and  ber  boys  appear  eager  to 
make  amends.  Tliey  agree  that  the  boys  wlU 
pay  for  tbe  damage  from  their  paper  routes. 
The  court.  Impressed  with  the  evidence  of 
sincerity.  wUl  maU  out  checks  so  the  chil- 
dren will  not  get  a  bad  reputation  in  their 
neighborhood. 

Clncltmatl:  A  Uttle  girl  accused  of  being 
constantly  truant  by  school  officials  breaks 
down  and  cries  and  tells  the  Judge  she  feels 
dreadfully  uncomfortable  at  school  and 
around  other  chUdren.  Now  her  younger 
brother  and  sister  are  skipping  school  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  judge  tells  the  girl  she  wUl  be  "the 
death  of  your  mother,  and  you  wlU  have 
that  on  your  conscience  the  rest  of  your 
life."  Tben  be  orders  a  psychiatric  exam  to 
see  "if  you  are  faking." 

FhUadelphla:    A    17-year-old   boy,    teased 


l^  a  16-year-old  girl,  gats  angry  and  hits  her 
on  the  bead  with  a  broken  bottle.  At  tta«  bos- 
pltal  sbe  needs  IS  stltchaa.  Now  she  testifies 
that  "be  reaUy  didn't  mean  It."  Tbe  boy 
has  been  kicked  out  ot  school,  baa  a  long  rec- 
ord of  minor  offenses.  But  he  is  holding  down 
a  Job  now.  Botb  parents  are  In  oourt. 

Tbe  Judge  says  tbat  -«~<«'»g  tbe  boy  to 
reform  school  or  prison  could  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Tbe  Judge,  contending  that  tbe 
youth  would  lose  his  Job  and  might  even  turn 
to  a  life  of  crime,  gives  him  "one  more 
chance:  keep  on  a  straight  line,  son." 

Denver:  A  Uttle  feUow  about  eight  tells 
the  judge  he  has  no  father,  has  trouble  with 
his  nMtber  but  likes  her,  and  sometimes 
jvist  feels  like  leaving  home.  On  Sunday  night 
he  "stayed  out  late"  and  then  was  "scared 
to  come  bome,"  ao  be  alept  on  street  comers 
and  walked  around.  Tbe  motber  wants  tbe 
boy  committed. 

As  the  child  hangs  his  head  and  cries,  the 
Judge  sentences  the  youth  to  "the  home  for 
30  days." 

Tbe  problems  are  roughly  tbe  same  in 
Atlanta,  Battle  Creek.  Durango,  Eugene,  Flag- 
staff, OalneevUle,  Helena,  IndlanapoUa,  and 
on  through  ZanesvlUe. 

BtaUsUcs  are  not  yet  avaiUble  for  last 
year.  But  in  1066  the  ChUdren  "s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  estimates  that  more  than 
a  miUion  youngsteta  under  17  naoved 
through  tbe  courts. 

WhUe  hard  figures  are  not  available.  HEW 
estimates  that  of  theee  mlUloti  there  were: 
697,000  JuvenUe-dellnquency  cases;  460,000 
youngsters  charged  with  traffic  offenses;  and 
167.000  ChUdren  neglected,  battered,  aban- 
doned, or  orphaned. 

Tbe  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Adminlstzatlon  of  Justice  re- 
ports: "Almost  aU  youths  commit  acts  for 
which  they  could  be  arrested  and  taken  to 
court.  But  it  Is  a  much  smaller  group  that 
ends  up  being  defined  offidaUy  as  deUn- 
quent." 

No  one  knows  bow  many  mUllon  young- 
sters  had  poUce  contact  without  court  ac- 
tion. But  JuvenUe-court  offlrlals  know  the 
number  is  high.  Nor  do  these  figures  In- 
clude the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people 
over  17  wbo  are  In  trouble. 

Prison  officials  interviewed  indicate  that 
adults  in  trouble  usuaUy  bad  their  first 
collision  with  society's  standards  when  they 
were  young,  graduating  from  probation  to 
reform  school  to  Jail  to  prison. 

EDUCATION   ni  cbuck 

The  more  candid  anK>ng  JuvenUe-court 
and  corrections  officials  admit  that  the 
present  poUoe-court- corrections  approach  to 
solving  problems  of  chUdren  may  even  help 
create  criminals. 

At  least  several  assert  that  throwing  boys 
in  Jail  wltb  experienced  hoodlums  becomes 
an  education  In  crime  for  tbe  youngster. 
This  Is  being  done  in  almost  every  state. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  police  officer  to 
throw  a  chUd  in  JaU  for  the  same  o&enae 
that  nets  a  lecture  from  another  poUceman. 

The  very  fact  that  police  often  are  incon- 
sistent adds  to  tbe  problem.  A  common 
question  from  those  arrested  (also  heard  in 
adult  traffic  cases)  :  "Why  me?" 

And  as  the  Preddsnt's  commtiwl<Hi  reports, 
skin  color  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
parents  may  often  affect  what  happens  to 
the  chUd  who  comes  In  contact  with  tbe 
police. 

"Sliun  offenders  are  more  likely  than  sub- 
urban offenders  to  be  arrested  and  referred 
to  JuvenUe  court,"  tbe  report  asserts.  "In 
fact,  recent  self-report  studies  reveal  sub- 
urban and  middle-class  delinquency  to  be 
a  more  significant  problem  than  was  once 
assumed." 

In  Denver,  for  example,  half  of  tbe  chU- 
dren  in   JuvenUe   HaU  come  from  famUles 
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At  tb«  Mune  time.  I  found  that  middle- 
elan  people  aomMiow  forget  that  slam  chil- 
dren are  not  groirlng  up  In  a  horrible  en- 
▼Iroament  by  choice.  Slutns  exist  because 
they  are  tidented  by  the  "good  people"  of  a 
community.  To  alum  children  mlddle-claae 
rules  don't  make  sense. 

DXrairXD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  Oary.  Ind..  one  16-year-old  boy  who  has 
grown  up  In  a  neighborhood  of  filth,  prosti- 
tution, crime,  and  gambling — all  only  three 
blocks  from  the  Oary  police  station — was 
recently  expelled  from  school.  While  ttie 
citizens  tolerate  the  other  corruption,  school 
offlolals  tossed  him  out  because  he  was  caught 
smcAlng  on  the  playgroxmd. 

without  pocket  money,  adult  superrlalon. 
or  the  eduoatlon  to  get  a  Job,  this  boy  now 
sttuids  on  street  comers  with  other  young- 
sters In  the  same  fix.  Tet  one  school  official 
has  told  me  that  the  youth  received  one  of 
the  highest  IQ  test  scores  in  the  city  when 
he  was  In  the  eighth  grade. 

"Our  great  dilemma  is  that  in  this  field 
we  know  so  very  little  about  causes  of  de- 
linquency," says  Mr.  Irving  of  the  Juvenile 
ooiirt  Judges  organization.  "A  Judge  can  find 
Btatemisnta  on  both  sides  of  every  theory. 
And  be  Is  so  overburdened  he  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  study  in  his  own 
town. 

"lify  personal  observation,  after  sitting 
In  on  many  cases.  Is  tliat  most  of  the  chil- 
dren In  our  courts  come  from  an  environ- 
ment where  they  do  not  feel  wanted  and 
loved.- 

Thls. writer  seldom — ^If  ever — saw  a  child 
in  court  fran  a  happy,  healthy  home.  Dozens 
of  parents  simply  didn't  show  up  In  court. 
Others  showed  personality  faults — often  the 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  control  the 
child. 

The  majority  of  delinquents  are  those 
Milwaukee  Family  Court  Judge  Robert  W. 
BaoMn  calls  "half-orphans" — the  thousands 
of  children  growing  up  In  broken  homes. 
Fsmllies  In  which  one  parent  has  passed 
on  do  not  have  the  Bame  problem,  be  adds, 
becaxiae  these  children  have  not  faced  the 
hatred  and  turmoil  that  accompany  divorce. 

Cbleago's  Judge  Dahl  told  me  "only  IS 
percent  of  the  kids  we  get  come  from  a 
home  with  two  natural  parents  where  only 
the  father  la  working." 

DOlCBSnC    BATTLEOBOTTinie 

Lawyers  In  divorce  courts  know  the  prob- 
lems. 

They  tell  of  the  hatred  in  homes  of  battling 
parents — how  a  child  Is  torn  between  his 
mother  and  father,  mentally  Jerked  from 
ooe  side  to  the  other  in  a  dispute.  Many 
children  have  trouble  both  concentrating  and 
getting  along  with  others  at  school.  Older 
lawyers  report  that  many  children  of  di- 
vorced parents  come  to  them  in  later  years 
for  divorces. 

"Hie  discipline  In  the  home  breaks  down," 
says  Leonard  L.  Loeb,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of 
several  lawyers  interviewed  in  family  court. 
"The  children  are  set  adrift.  They  cannot 
accept  basic  social  values,  even  religious 
values.  Because  of  the  feuding  their  parental 
images  are  all  fouled  up. 

"And  children  in  divorced  families  gen- 
erally dont  have  the  [material]  things  they 
need  because  few  men  can  support  two 
households." 

Says  Judge  Oeorge  B.  Rlchter  of  Waukon, 
Iowa:  "Children  are  most  affected  and  least 
protected  In  divorce  proceedings,  and  many 
wind  up  on  ADC  [aid  to  dependent  diil- 
drenl." 

To  help  ease  the  problem  for  children 
Judge  Hansen  has  established  a  policy  of 
hiring  lawyers  for  the  children  in  cases 
where  custody  Is  at  Issue,  or  other  prob- 
lems devriop.  Here  Is  a  ease  I  saw: 

The  husband  was  a  stocky  man  in  a  dark 


suit.  She  was  a  small  woman  with  glasses, 
wearing  a  black  raincoat  and  blue  chiffon 
headscarf. 

They  sat  properly  apart.  Already  their 
honie  had  been  sold.  The  fumltiire  divided. 
llM  9100  bank  account  spent. 

The  husband  was  accused  of  drinking  too 
much,  maklTig  statements  about  his  lack  of 
love  for  the  wife,  "running  around,"  and 
not  properly  supporting  the  children.  As  I 
frequently  observed  In  other  cases,  the 
wife's  contribution  to  the  problem  was  not 
discussed. 

Both  had  come  before  ttie  court's  concilia- 
tion service  (which  was  criticized  by  some 
lawyers  as  being  too  ready  to  say  a  divorce 
was  the  only  answer) .  "niere  one  brief  Inter- 
view bad  Indicated  that  the  marriage  prob- 
ably coiild  not  be  saved.  But  the  divorce  was 
held  up. 

For,  during  proceedings.  Judge  Hansen 
found  that  the  turmoil  in  the  home  was  hav- 
ing a  serious  effect  on  Jimmy,  the  oldest 
boy.  His  grades  were  dropping.  And  he  was 
fighting  with  other  youngsters.  School  offi- 
cials indicated  they  might  send  the  youth  to 
a  psychiatrist. 

SXSPONBIBaTTIES  kZCOGNIZZO 

At  this  point  (last  fall)  Judge  Hansen 
appointed  a  lawyer-guardian  for  the  chil- 
dren and  asked  court  social  workers  to  in- 
vestigate, it  was  found  the  father  bad  not 
visited  the  youngsters  in  more  than  a  year. 
Jimmy  felt  his  father  disliked  him  and  the 
boy  was  deeply  hurt. 

With  the  help  of  the  fbtber's  own  lawyer, 
the  appointed  guardian,  and  the  social  work- 
er, the  father  began  to  recognize  he  had 
more  than  his  own  sel&ah  interests  to  think 
about. 

Since  then  he  has  been  visiting  the  chil- 
dren regularly,  giving  them  the  attention 
they  wanted.  And  Jimmy's  problem  has 
eased:  Teachers  say  his  marks  are  up  and 
be  is  getting  along  better. 

A  social  worker  testified  that  the  three 
children  now  bad  no  greater  problems  than 
"most  children  with  this  kind  of  domestic 
turmoil  in  the  home."  bi  this  case  the  di- 
vorce was  granted — but  free  of  the  parental 
hatred  I  saw  in  other  covirts. 

Unfortunately,  most  states  pay  little  at- 
tention to  the  rights  of  children.  As  one 
lawyer  told  me: 

"The  courts  simply  act  as  a  butcher, 
whacking   the   marriage   into  pieces." 

BEMEDIBS  SCSOESTZD 

I  found  many  Juvenile-court  Judges  con- 
scientious and  alncer^  doing  the  best  they 
could  with  the  tools-  society  haa  provided. 
But  what  I  saw  in  the  nation's  juvenile 
courts  can  only  be  described  as  shocking. 
Remedies  are  needed. 

Americans  need  to  learn  a  lot  more  about 
the  cause  of  delinquency  and  its  cures.  More 
effective  classification  of  delinquents  is  vital. 
Should  the  runaway  be  handled  the  same  aa 
the  purse  anatcher? 

Courts  should  be  established  that  treat 
the  family  as  a  unit,  for  the  child's  prob- 
lems are  usually  the  family's  problems. 

Juvenile-court  judges  should  be  selected 
for  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  handling 
young  people.  They  should  be  backed  up  with 
a  competent  staff  of  social  workers  and  other 
professionals. 

For  the  first  time,  32  new  judges — out  of 
200  applicants — will  attend  a  month-long 
summer  school  at  the  naiversity  of  Colorado 
tills  year.  But  this  is  only  a  drop  of  water  in 
an  arid  desert. 

Citizen  committees  should  work  with  the 
coTiita,  oversee  procedures,  and  encourage 
the  community  to  provide  funds  for  staff  and 
for  new  and  better  facilltlea — foster  homea, 
halfway  houses,  probation  staffs,  diagnostic 
centers.  Some  progressive  cotirts — but  too 
few — rely  heavUy  on  relative  and  foster 
homes  instead  of  rooms  with  bars  on  the 
window. 


The  problems  the  Juvenile  courts  face  are 
huge.  They  are  supposed  to  give  children 
special  rehabilitative  treatment.  It  appears 
that  moat  do  not.  Too  often  the  delinquent 
child  is  buffeted  between  Ills  own  and  the 
adult's  world. 

As  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  wrote  recently: 

"There  is  evidence  .  .  .  that  there  may  be 
groiuids  for  concern  that  the  child  receives 
the  worst  of  both  worlds;  that  he  gets  nei- 
ther the  protection  accorded  to  adults  nor 
the  solicitous  care  and  regenerative  treat- 
ment postulated  for  children." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  17,  1967] 

When  Whzu  Tips  Jxrsncx 

(By  Howard  A.  James) 

It  was  after  1  a.m.  in  a  darkened  Ure  store 
when  Chicago  police  pointed  their  revolvers 
at  Leo  W.  and  told  him  to  come  out  quietly. 

Court  records  describe  him  as  30,  white,  a 
skilled  tradesman,  and  three-time  "loser" — 
always  for  burglary. 

In  19S8  he  was  put  on  probation  with  no 
Jail  time.  In  1961  he  got  probation  again.  Two 
years  later  he  was  sentenced  to  the  county 
Jail  for  a  year. 

On  trial  for  the  fourth  time  while  I  visited 
the  Cook  County  Criminal  Court,  he  ad- 
mitted his  guilt  and  was  sentenced  to  five 
years'  probation  with  the  first  six  months  in 
the  county  Jail.  (The  law  says  he  could  bav« 
been  sent  up  for  from  1  year  to  life.) 

About  the  same  time  Leo  W.  was  caught  in 
the  tire  store,  another  young  man,  Archie  S.. 
26,  a  Negro,  was  picked  up  by  Chicago  police 
in  a  stolen  car. 

Also  a  three-time  "loser,"  always  for  auto 
theft,  he  too  was  given  straight  probation 
on  his  first  two  trips  to  co\irt.  The  tiiird  time 
he  "borrowed"  a  car  he  was  sentenced  to  1 
to  4  yecus  in  prtaon.  (The  law  aaya  he  could 
have  been  aent  up  for  a  maximum  of  10 
years.) 

On  this,  bis  fourth  time  in  court,  Archie  S. 
was  sent  to  prison  for  a  2-  to  4-year  stretch- 
four  to  eight  times  longer  than  Leo  W.  will 
serve  for  burglary,  an  offense  usually  con« 
sidered  more  serious  than  auto  theft. 

The  same  Judge  handed  down  both  sen- 
tences. 

Not  too  many  blocks  away  other  men  ac- 
cused of  burglary — and  eqvially  guilty — had 
charges  reduced  by  a  deputy  atate'a  attorney 
to  petty  theft  or  criminal  damage  to  prop- 
erty— offenses  classified  In  nunols  as  less 
serious  crimes. 

In  rviral  Illinois  counties  Judges  were  sen- 
tencing burglars  with  leea  criminal  experi- 
ence than  Leo  W.  to  6,  10,  or  more  years  In 
prison. 

TRIAL  orrcN  BHumnD 

While  the  United  States  Constitution  guar- 
antees a  man  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury, 
experienced  Chicago  defense  lawyers  warn 
their  clients  that  demandmg  a  trial  can  be 
foolhardy. 

Says  Stanton  Bloom  of  the  Cook  County 
Public  Defender's  office: 

"A  man  may  be  offered  a  1-  to  8-year  term 
{by  the  prosecutor  with  the  judge's  ap- 
proval]  if  he  pleada  guilty. 

"If  he  demanda  a  trial  before  the  bench 
[the  judge]  and  la  found  guilty,  he  can  ex- 
pect a  2-  to  S-year  sentence.  If  a  Jury  finds 
him  guilty  the  i»'ison  term  will  probably  be 
4  to  8  years. 

"That's  the  penalty  Imposed  for  taking  up 
the  court's  time." 

Sentences  vary  widely. 

"It  depends  upon  how  a  Judge  feels  about 
a  crime,"  explains  Robert  D.  Boyle,  deputy 
chief  of  the  criminal  division  of  the  Cook 
County  state's  attorney's  office.  "StMne  Judges 
are  bard  on  those  charged  with  serious  crimes 
against  the  person,  like  rape  and  robbery. 
Another  judge — he  would  be  in  the  minor- 
ity— may  be  incensed  when  property  rights 
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are  violated.  So  he  may  b«  tough  on  man 
charged  with  burglary  and  auto  theft  and 
lenient  on  those  aoouaed  of  n^M  and  rob- 
bery." 

BZACnoira   WXDB.T   VABIABia 

Mr.  Boyle  might  have  added  tliat  decisions 
are  sometimes  also  based  on  the  Judge's  re- 
action to  the  way  a  man  Is  dressed,  his  age. 
the  length  of  his  lialr,  the  color  of  hia  akin, 
hia  nationality,  or  even  hla  reUglon. 

Paul  W.  Keve,  Minnesota's  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections,  points  out  that  know- 
ing a  policeman  can  often  help  a  defendant. 

"I  have  seen  policemen  come  into  court 
and  complain  on  one  day  that  the  court  is 
too  easy  on  criminals,"  he  says.  "A  few  days 
later,  when  someone  the  officer  knows  Is  in 
trouble,  he  will  be  back  in  court  asking  the 
Judge  to  give  the  fellow  a  break  because  he 
has  problems  at  home." 

The  public  reaction  to  crime  is  often  the 
some — outrage  when  a  stranger  commits  an 
act  but  understanding  when  it  is  a  son  or 
neighbor  who  has  stolen  the  car  or  broken 
Into  the  building.  Knowing  the  judge  or 
prosecutor  can  help.  And  where  judges  owe 
their  jobs  to  political  leaders,  a  telephone 
call  can  change  things. 

CRICACO   HASDLT    UNIQUE 

While  these  questionable  pracltcee  may 
be  more  In  the  open  in  Chicago,  the  nation's 
second  city  is  little  worse  than  many  cities 
large  and  small. 

Nationally  I  found  the  arrest-Jall-ball- 
trlal  -  sentencing  -  probation  -  or  -  prison  - 
parole  system  to  be  a  grim  wonderland.  And 
It  can  make  Justice  seem  a  sorry  Joke. 

Across  the  nation  I  asked  prison  ofllcials 
what  they  conaldered  'the  moat  preaaing 
court-related  problem  at  the  prison.  "Dis- 
parity In  sentencing,"  they  repUed.  I  asked 
them  for  examples — cases  which  Involved 
roughly  comparable  circumstances.  They  of- 
fered several. 

Take    Dave    .    a    young    man    from 

northern  Wyoming.  Dave  la  aervlng  from 
10  to  la  years  in  the  Wyoming  State  Pen- 
itentiary at  HawUngs  for  a  17.60  armed 
robbery. 

John    ,    who    committed    the    same 

crime  and  got  •134  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  was  sentenced  to  3  to  3  years  in 
the  prison, 

"A  crime  like  robbery  shocks  the  people 
In  northern  Wyoming."  says  Warden  Leonard 
Meacham.  "Those  who  live  along  n.s.  30 
In  southern  Wyoming  are  a  lot  more  blase 
about  it." 

Pxuomxa  xntooL  le 

At  the  Georgia  Industrial  InsUtute  at  Alto, 
I  found  prisoners  between  14  and  10  years 
old.  Many  were  first  offenders. 

Jamea  W.  waa  aentenced  to  life  from  a 
oourt  la  Taylor  County,  after  being  charged 
with  npe.  Harvey  J.  is  serving  three  years 
for  the  same  offense  from  Spaulding  Coimty. 
Dave  J.  was  aocuaed  of  attempted  rape  in 
Bibb  County  and  la  in  for  three  years.  El- 
mer K.,  from  Baldwin  Coimty,  U  also  serv- 
ing time  for  attempted  rape— 17  years. 

Tet  about  100  miles  east.  In  Greenville, 
B.C.,  almost  nobody  Is  charged  with  rape, 
according  to  B.  O.  Thomason  Jr.,  the  county 
solicitor.  He  asserts  that  very  few  grown 
girls  or  women  are  really  raped,  and  that 
In  most  cases  the  act  is  the  result  of  the 
Slrl's  leading  the  man  on  and  then  becom- 
ing disturbed  later. 

In  the  Georgia  Institute  John  B.  is  serv- 
ing six  years  for  auto  theft  in  Richmond 
County.  Kenneth  B.,  sentenced  for  stealing 
two  cars,  in  Dougherty  County,  la  In  for  a 
third  of  that— two  years. 

Don  B.  at  Fulton  County  is  serving  two 
years  for  stealing  a  car.  And  Arthur  W  is 
aervlng  aix  years  for  stealing  a  car  in  Mus- 
kogee County. 
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Melvln  M.,   also  from  Muskogee  County, 
waa  aentenced  to  10  years  for  burglary.  Jobja 


B.,  of  Glenn  County.  Is  serving  10  years.  And 
a  Wayne  Ootmty  Judge  sent  Jackie  C.  to  prls- 
cm  for  1  year  for  the  same  offmse. 

But  Melvln  B.  is  a  real  "winner"  among 
the  "loaen."  Found  guilty  of  two  robberies, 
one  rape,  and  (me  auto  theft,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  only  three  yean  in  prison. 

Says  Georgia's  State  Correcttons  Director. 
Asa  D.  Kelley  Jr.: 

"One  of  our  great  needs  is  uniform  sen- 
tencing. It  varies  from  Judge  to  Judge  and 
from  rural  to  urban  communities." 

SOLUnOK  BAKXLT  TOUCHED 

sitting  in  courtrooms  across  the  nation 
and  checking  Jsll  and  prison  records,  and 
interviewing  Judges,  lawyers,  police  officials, 
and  prisoners,  I  fo\md: 

The  United  States  has  merely  graduated 
from  the  hanging  tree,  whipping  post,  and 
town-square  stocks  to  ugly  prisons.  There 
society  hidea  its  problem  children  behind 
thick  granite  walls. 

ThU  has  done  little  to  solve  the  crime 
problem. 

"We  put  a  boy  In  a  training  school  and 
hope  something  nice  will  happen  to  him." 
complalna  Minnesota'a  Correctlona  Commia- 
Bloner  Keve.  "We  hope  that  by  aome  magic 
he  will  be  transformed  into  a  better  person. 
Then  we  turn  him  loose  a  year  later  and  he 
gets  in  trouble  again,  and  everyone  wanta 
to  know  why  the  InaUtutlon  has  failed." 

Toe  many  prlaons  and  ao-called  training 
achoola  usually  provide  a  syatem  of  rewards, 
punishment,  and  regimentation  that  tends  to 
dehumanize  the  inmate.  It  Is  hardly  designed 
to  rehabilitate  him. 

Criminal  justice  often  involves  more  ret- 
ribution than  rehabilitation  (although  it  is 
rehabilitation  that  society  likes  to  talk 
about) .  Many  Judges,  prosecutors,  and  other 
court  officials  interviewed  agree  with  Chi- 
cago's Mr.  Boyle,  who  aays : 

"We  believe  we  should  take  from  the  de- 
fendant what  he  owes  society." 

No  one,  not  even  the  best  judge,  really 
knows  how  loipg  to  sentence  a  man  to  prison 
or  whether  probation  Is  the  beet  answer. 

Judge  Klvln  J.  Brown  of  Norman,  Okla., 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  atate  trial  judgea, 
told  me: 

"I  never  feel  ao  Inadequate  aa  when  I'm 
passing  sentence. 

I  don't  think  the  courts  and  Judges 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  sentencing. 
I  don't  have  any  way  of  knowing  how  long 
(the  man  who  standa  before  me]  abould  go 
to  the  penitentiary." 

FKiBON  vmrrs  plaotted 

As  I  toured)  the  country,  I  was  told  that 
when  judges  pass  sentence,  they  often  do 
not  realize  what  a  prison  sentence  mnnTm 
to  the  man  convicted. 

In  several  states  Judgea  are  becoming 
aware  of  this  shortcoming.  This  sununer, 
reports  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Correction  Paul  D.  McQlnnis,  judgea  in  bis 
state  will  visit  prisons. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  Judgea 
who  pass  sentence  according  to  how  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  a  press  or  public 
angered  by  a  crime. 

Justice  William  Orlmea.  recently  elevated 
from  the  trial  bench  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Court,  points  out  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  said  the  American  system  of 
Justice  should,  among  other  things,  protect 
the  minority  from  the  aroused  majority.  It 
should  bring  reason  and  balance  to  impas- 
sioned, emotional  situations. 

"The  citizens  have  no  Idea  what  a  sen- 
tence should  be,"  adds  Chicago's  Mr.  Boyle. 
"There  are  no  guidelines  to  sentencing, 
other  than  statutory  llmitationa.  So  we  try 
to  figure  out  the  sentence  based  on  our 
experience." 

But  lack  of  information,  Inadequate 
guidelines,  and  public  emotion  are  not  the 
only  factors  that  make  for  faulty  sentenc- 
ing. In  several  states,  especially  in  the  Mid- 


west and  Southwest,  I  found  too  many 
Judges  following  the  prosecutor's  reoom- 
mendatlon  on  sentencing  wlthoot  questtan. 
This  is  a  dangerous  practice,  eq>eciaUy 
when  some  prosecutors  want  to  build  a  rec- 
ord of  oonvletions. 

Other  Judges  lean  too  heavily  on  over- 
w<»'ked  probation  officers,  who  usually  lack 
the  time  to  make  proper  evaluation — even 
when  they  are  qualified. 

While  presentence  investigation  has  merit, 
one  study  shows  that  it  is  used  In  only  a 
dozen  states  for  all  defendants.  And  this 
paper's  siirvey  raises  questions  about  the 
reliability  of  the  reports,  other  than  pto- 
vlding  Information,  about  the  man's  prior 
police  record. 

The  solution  probably  lies  elsewhere. 
Perhape  in  a  sentencing  commission  sepa- 
rate from  the  courts. 

BOABO    USED    LN   TUVO    STATES 

In  two  states,  California  and  Washington, 
a  board  fixes  the  sentence  of  any  man  who 
has  been  convicted  in  the  courts — after  a 
series  of  tests  are  given  and  the  man's  back- 
ground checked.  Tbc  length  of  time  a  con- 
vict Ei>enda  In  prison  is  tied  to  his  "needs" 
and  to  progress  made  while  there. 

Both  prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers  can 
Influence  the  outcome  of  a  trial,  the  sen- 
tence, and  other  court  business  by  "getting 
next  to  a  judge." 

Influence  can  be  so  subtle  that  aometimea 
the  judge  la  unaware  of  it. 

Judge  Brown  notea,  for  example,  that  now 
and  then  a  lawyer  will  casually  mention  that 
he  (Judge  Brown)  would  make  a  good  pros- 
pect for  the  federal  bench. 

"I  feel  kind  of  unclean  when  that  hap- 
pens," he  says. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  all  one-Judge  courts 
are  being  phased  out.  But  in  two  areas,  San 
Fernando  and  Olendale.  I  found  members 
of  the  bar  fighting  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. 

"The  local  lawyers  love  to  have  a  one-judge 
court,"  says  Andrew  L.  Schultz,  executive  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  Los  Angeles  Su- 
perior Court.  "They  set  the  Judge  up  on  a 
pedestal.  They  invite  him  to  all  the  func- 
tions. They  honor  him  and  bow  to  tilm.  They 
know  this  personal  relatlonstilp  or  friendship 
gives  them  an  edge  over  outside  lawyers,  and 
they  get  continuances  when  they  want  them 
and  other  advantages." 

OmtrXNCE   'WOKKS   BOTH    WATS 

Influence  works  the  other  way,  too.  Nearly 
all  of  the  lawyers  I  interviewed  asked  me  not 
to  use  their  names  "because  It  woiild  hurt 
my  clients  before  the  Judge."  The  point  is 
clear.  Lawyers  felt  if  they  made  honest  criti- 
cisms of  a  judge  or  court  they  could  not  get 
a  fair  trial.  One  New  York  City  lawyer 
summed  It  up  when  he  said : 

"Look.  I  can  tell  you  a  lot,  but  you  want 
me  to  let  you  use  my  name.  You're  asking  me 
to  crucify  myself  and  my  clients." 

Unfairness  on  the  part  of  judgee,  the  m- 
equitiea  caused  by  police  and  prosecutors  in 
selection  of  who  Is  charged  with  a  crime  and 
who  goes  free,  and  disparity  in  sentencing  all 
hinder  rehabilitation. 

Several  corrections  ofllciala  interviewed 
agree  with  Warden  Meacham  of  Wyoming, 
who  told  me : 

"We  have  men  In  our  prison  who  shouldn't 
be  here.  They  could  be  better  handled  by 
local  community  resources — mental  health 
clinloa  and  welfare  departmenta,  for  example. 

"Once  a  man  leavea  a  community  for 
prison,  rehabilitation  becomes  Increasingly 
difficult,"  Warden  Meacham  says.  "Dispar- 
ity in  sentencing  cavises  btttemess  and  makes 
It  harder  to  work  with  these  fellows. 

"When  he  gets  out,  the  community  will 
shun  him.  I'm  an  ex-poUceman,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  become  a  regular  target  for 
police  investigations  when  he  gets  out.  Tou 
don't  check  on  the  mayor  or  minister  when 
a  crime  is  committed. 
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"So  he  gets  dlscounced  and  saya  'I've 
got  tlM  nuna  so  I  might  ss  well  have  the 
gaoM.'  and  winds  up  back  In  the  Institution." 

Tbe  raetdlTtam  rate  (niunber  at  mtm  who 
90  ba^  to  prteon)  la  lilgh.  altbougb  I  tound 
It  as  difficult  to  get  reliable  flgurea  tram 
prlaoas  as  td  get  them  from  poUce.  prosecu- 
tors, and  Judgea. 

Tbare  are  estimates  that  70  percent  of 
those  who  are  Jailed  as  young  men  will 
spend  more  time  In  Jail  or  prison.  I  found 
that  usually  the  prisons  report  beitween  40 
and  OD  percent  recidivism.  But  variations 
In  record  keying,  sometimes  to  obscure  the 
truth,  make  most  statistics  queetlonabla. 

Whatever  the  figure.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
present  court  system  iant  doing  Its  job  when 
even  oompetent  Judges  sdmlt  It. 

The  cost  of  this  faulty  system  of  Jiistloe 
is  unbelievably  high,  considering  what  the 
citizen  gets  for  his  money. 

"On  any  given  day  [the  nation's  correc- 
tions system]  Is  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 1.3  mimon  crffenders,"  reports  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

"In  the  course  of  a  year  [this  system] 
handles  nearly  3.5  million  [men,  women  and 
children]  and  spends  over  a  billion  dollars 
doing  so." 

No  one  knows  how  much  Is  paid  out  In 
welfare  benefits  to  the  families  of  these 
prisoners.  How  much  Is  lost  in  Income  taxes, 
local  sales  taxes,  property  taxes,  or  In  man- 
hours.  But  the  figure  Is  undoubtedly  stagger- 
ing. 

OCPACT    OF   AaaXST 

Arrest  by  local  police  or  aherUI  can  have 
the  same  effect  on  a  man  and  his  family  as 
conviction  in  court:  this  constitutes  another 
"■witendng"  inequity. 

Take  the  ease  of  a  man  in  northwestern 
South  OaroUna. 

He  was  aneated  in  connection  with  han- 
dling stolen  goods.  Though  he  was  arrested 
on  lioaday,  he  swore  he  was  not  told  of  the 
cbargaa  against  talm  until  Tuesday.  The  war- 
rant for  hia  airest  was  not  signed  till  4  pjn. 
Wednesday. 

When  he  got  out  on  bond  (set  at  •6.000), 
he  had  to  agree  to  pay  the  bondsman  #400  at 
$35  a  week.  Bven  U  acquitted,  he  will  never 
get  the  9400  back. 

The  company  for  which  he  worked  fired 
him.  At  last  check  he  was  unable  to  get  a 
court  hearing.  Tet  no  one  will  hire  him 
until  his  name  is  cleared.  Friends  have 
stopped  talking  to  hbn,  he  says,  and  he  Is 
in  tight  financial  straits,  for  the  state  un- 
employment office  refuses  to  pay  htm  because 
of  the  criminal  charges  pending  against  him. 

Fouci  <snm  ouax  powxa 

There  are  similar  men  in  the  XTnitad  States 
in  Jail  or  on  ball  and  out  of  work.  Kven  if 
they  are  eventually  freed,  future  employers 
may  w^  turn  them  down  because  of  the 
arrest  record. 

Ihe  power  soele^  gives  police  is  huge. 
How  it  is  used  has  a  direct  effect  on  taxea, 
both  In  welfare  and  Jail  costs,  and  on  the 
crime  problem. 

Too  often  the  men  selected  to  enforce  the 
laws  are  of  low  caliber.  Tbe  average  small- 
town policeman  Is  paid  $6,000  a  year.  Yet 
he  is  often  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
that  would  cause  the  highest-paid  lawyers  to 
spend  sleepless  nights. 

And  far  too  little  is  spent  on  the  nation's 
4,000-plus  ooimty  and  city  Jails.  Many  are 
dank  and  iUtby. 

In  Miami,  I  found  the  new  Jail  over- 
crowded. In  a  number  of  cities  people  sleep 
on  the  floors  for  lack  of  beds. 

In  Loving.  SM.,  the  two  men  in  Jail  get 
three  meals  a  day,  instead  of  two,  by  volun- 
teering to  work  on  tbe  city  garbage  truck. 

Some  Southern  statea  still  hava  highway 
ebatn  gan^,  although  most  have  siimlnated 
the  cbattt.  In  Northern  statas.  Inmatae  work 
prison  farms  and  forestry  camps,  ptmch  out 


license  i^ates.  and  make  furniture  and  other 
articles  for  parks  and  state  institutions. 

While  some  of  tbe  men  may  be  engaged 
in  useful  activities,  too  Qft«n  tbey  are  not 
learning  aUUs  rrievant  to  nuxlem  industry. 

DnTOCKfT  soimiMas  jailxo 

And  there  are  always  the  reports  of  inno- 
cent men  gotng  to  jail.  Sam  P.  McKlnzle  of 
Atlanta,  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  trial  Judges,  had  a  Negro 
youth  released  after  ha  had  served  almost 
a  year  In  prison.  (Anoltber  Judge  had  sen- 
tenced him  there.) 

A  white  boy  had  accused  the  youth  of 
committing  an  Indecent  act.  A  court-ap- 
pointed lawyer,  William  Jessee,  fought  for 
months  to  get  him  free.  The  young  Negro 
was  working  after  school  In  a  grocery  store 
to  save  money  to  go  to  college  and  had  never 
been  in  trouble. 

Judge  McKlnzle  says  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
IdenUty. 

Every  year  newspapens  print  accounts  of 
men  who  have  served  time  In  prison  for 
crimes  others  have  committed. 

Innocent  men  have  gone  to  prison  be- 
cause  someone  lied  on  the  witness  stand. 
The  Presidents  Commission  on  L&w  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  asserts 
that  perjury  is  widespread.  It  also  asserts 
that  the  requirements  to  prove  perjury  are 
so  complicated  that  perjury  convictions  are 
hard  to  obtain. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  commis- 
sion urges  abolition  of  the  rigid  two-witness 
and  direct-evidence  rules  of  conunon  law 
that  must  be  followed  In  order  to  prove  a 
statement  false. 

Thoughtful  Judges  point  out  that  police- 
men, prosecutors,  and  Judges  too  often  do 
not  see  those  ensnared  in  the  system  of 
Justice  as  fellow  men  and  women.  As  In  pris- 
on, they  become  mere  numbers,  or  as  one 
law  professor  put  it.  "aUnply  blanks." 

IJIW8  ALSO  FLAWKO 

The  laws  themselves  also  are  badly  flawed. 

"We  must  redefine  sections  of  tbe  criminal 
law."  says  Hans  W.  Blatttck,  associate  director 
of  the  Center  for  Studies  In  Criminal  Justice 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

"A  whole  series  of  offenses  that  presently 
clog  the  machinery  of  criminal  Justice  from 
police  through  parole  can  be  handled  by 
alternative  means. 

"I'm  talking  about  drunkenness,  traffic  of- 
fenders, narcotics  addicts,  vagrancy,  gam- 
bling, and  private  sexual  conduct  between 
consenting  adults. 

"These  may  well  be  better  bandied  by 
such  agencies  as  the  department  of  welfare, 
depvartment  of  pubUc  health,  and  the  bureau 
of  streets  and  highways.  And  this  would  free 
the   police    to    deal   wltb   serious    crime." 

"We  have  too  nuuiy  old  laws  that  don't 
mean  a  thing,"  says  Judge  J.  Zdward  Lum- 
bard,  of  the  tTnited  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York.  "Legislatures  keep  pass- 
ing laws  on  top  of  laws." 

This,  too,  leads  to  inequities. 

A  report  by  the  Colorado  Research  Coun- 
cil points  out  that  in  that  state : 

"A  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  If  the  sentence  of  death  Is  not  im- 
posed, becomes  eligible  for  parole  after  serv- 
ing 10  years;  but  a  person  convicted  of  sec- 
ond-degree murder,  a  leaser  grade  of  murder, 
may  have  to  serve  16,  aO,  or  more  years  be- 
fore becoming  so  eligible.  The  maximum  pen- 
alty for  destroying  a  hoiise  with  fire  Is  30 
years;  with  explosives,  10  years.  The  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  stealing  a  dog  Is  10  years; 
and  for  kUllng  the  dog,  (tx  months  and  a  $600 
fine." 

A  system  known  as  plea  bargaining  is  com- 
mon in  many  larger  dtles.  Too  often  it  in- 
volves the  kind  of  haggling  that  goes  on  in 
a  uaed-car  lot.  It  takes  place  in  secret  in 
the  Judge's  chambers  witti  the  prosecutor  and 
defense  attorney  bidding  against  each  other. 

In  Chicago  when  a  ,  udge  hears  the  de- 


fense lawyer  ask  for  a  "confarenoe,"  he  can 
aoTBSi*  that  the  lawyer  means  a  plea-bar- 
gatnlnr  sesaioo.  It  happens  every  day. 

In  a  typical  case  it  worked  this  way: 
Tbe  prosecutor  recommended  a  1-  to  3-year 
prison  term  for  a  man  involved  in  a  laun- 
dry-company swindle.  Tlie  defense  lawyer 
said  it  was  too  high.  After  wheeling  and 
dealing  the  man  was  given  6  years'  proba- 
tion with  90  days  in  the  county  Jail.  And 
that  was  delayed  so  that  the  man  could  take 
part  in  his  daughter's  wedding  a  few  weeks 
later. 

ncPTT  waamMo  oivzn 

The  Judge  lectured  the  man  and  warned 
him  that  he  could  be  sentenced  to  10  years 
for  the  crime.  But  It  was  all  cut  and  dried — 
deckled  behind  tbe  cloeed  doors.  The  lecture 
and  warning  were  simply  for  appearance's 
sake  and  to  fulfill  the  law. 

States  with  better  court  systems  frown  on 
plea  bargaining.  Superior  Oo\irt  Judge  James 
L.  Reld  of  Portland,  Maine,  says  he  Is  certain 
there  is  "no  case  in  Maine  where  this  Is 
done."  One  reason  the  practice  can  be 
avoided,  he  added,  is  that  "we  have  no  ap- 
preciable   backlog   of   unflulshed    business." 

Sentencing  Is  a  controversial  area.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  sentencing  boards,  as 
found  In  California  and  Washington,  may  be 
one  solution. 

Some  states  use  a  system  of  review  by 
higher  courts.  Yet  Sol  Rubin,  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
asserts  that  "it  at  best  achieves  a  small  re- 
duction of  the  most  excessive  sentences,  but 
In  no  Jurisdiction  does  it  appear  to  have  sub- 
stantially altered  sentencing  patterns." 

Other  areas  call  Judges  together  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  sentences,  but  Blr.  Rubin 
contends  they  seldom  "alter  attitudes  of 
Judges,  and  they  do  not  change  sentencing 
systems  at  all." 

"Requiring  the  Judge  to  give  the  reason 
for  his  sentence  Is  a  device  used  in  some 
Jurisdictions,"  he  adds.  But  he  finds  that 
this  may  simply  lead  to  rationalization, 
rather  than  change. 

He  sees,  as  does  the  President's  commis- 
sion, a  plan  used  by  federal  Judges  in  east- 
em  Michigan  and  also  used  by  two  other 
federal  court  districts  as  useful.  There 
Judges  meet  in  the  morning  before  getting 
involved  In  other  court  business,  and  dis- 
cuss presentence  reports. 

But  single-Judge  courts  and  those  in  large 
dtles  with  many  Judges  would  find  the  sys- 
tem impractical,  Mr.  Rubin  adds. 

So  he  presents  an  Interesting  suggestion: 
He  would  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  act  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
school  segregation  and  order  the  states — 
under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— to  end  sentencing  inequities. 

While  it  is  clear  there  are  no  easy  solutions 
to  problems  Involved  in  sentencing,  tbe  fol- 
lowing recwnmendations  of  the  President's 
ocmunlsslon  would  at  least  be  first  steps  to- 
ward meaningful  answers: 

Simplify  the  grading  of  offensse. 

Remove  mandatory  prison  terms. 

Establish  probation  services  for  all  courts. 

Set  up  liaison  between  Judges  and  cor- 
rectional authorities. 

Draft  sentencing  codes  that  would  per- 
mit Judges  to  exercise  discretion  in  Une  with 
clearly  set  forth  standards. 
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SUPREME  COXJRT'S  OPINION  IN 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KINQ  CON- 
TEMPT-OP-CX5URT    CASE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washlngrtcm  Evening  Star  of  yesterday, 
Wednesday,  June  14,  contains  a  lead  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dr.  King's  Conviction." 

This  editorial  deals  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  5-to-4  decision  uphold- 
ing    the     oontonpt-of-court     citation 


which  was  Issued  against  Martin  Luther 
King  and  seven  other  individuals  for  de- 
liberately violating  an  Injunction  Issued 
by  a  Judge  In  Birmingham,  Ala.  In  this 
editorial  the  Evening  Star  applauds  the 
decision  and  states  that  It  rests  upon  a 
sound  legal  doctrine.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  this  observation. 

The  portion  of  the  editorial  to  which 
I  want  to  call  particular  attention  is  the 
observation  contained  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  editorial.  Noting  that 
the  contempt-of-court  citation  was  up- 
held by  only  a  one-vote  margin,  the 
Evening  Star  theorizes  that  the  outcome 
of  a  similar  case  in  the  future  would  be 
decided  differently,  also  by  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision, if  Thurgood  Marshall  is  con- 
firmed for  a  seat  on  the  Court.  Consider- 
ing Mr.  Marshall's  past  record,  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  this  ol)6ervation.  Al- 
though this  [>articular  decision  was  a 
sound  decision,  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  gone  the  other  way 
by  a  5-to-4  margin.  More  often  than  not, 
the  man  who  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  on  the  Court,  As- 
sociate Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  has  been 
found  voting  with  the  four  rather  than 
with  the  majority.  In  those  cases  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they 
bear  upon  basic  constitutional  Issues,  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Marshall  to  the  Court 
will  result  in  a  6-tO:3  rather  than  a  5- 
to-4  decision.  This  means  that  it  will  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  two  additional 
conservative  Justices  in  order  to  change 
the  tenor  of  future  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. This  is  the  basic  reason  why  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Marshall  for  the  position  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred,  from  the 
Evening  Star  of  Wednesday.  June  14, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dx.  King's  Conviction 

The  Supreme  Cotu-fs  majority  opinion 
afflnnlng  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Martin  Lutber 
King,  Jr.  and  seven  other  ministers  for  con- 
tempt of  court  after  they  had  deliberately 
violated  an  injimctlon  issued  by  a  Birming- 
ham Judge  in  1063  rests  upon  what  strikes 
us  as  a  sound  legal  doctrine. 

Speaking  for  the  court  Justice  Stewart 
said :  "The  rule  of  law  that  Alabama  followed 
In  this  case  reflects  a  belief  that  in  the  fair 
administration  of  Justice  no  man  can  be 
judge  in  his  own  case,  however  exalted  his 
station,  liowever  righteous  his  motives  and 
Irrespective  of  his  race,  color,  politics  or 
reUglon.  This  court  cannot  hold  that  (Dr. 
King  and  the  others)  were  constitutionally 
free  to  Ignore  all  the  procedures  of  the  law 
and  carry  their  battle  to  the  streets.  .  .  . 
Respect  for  Judicial  process  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law  which 
alone  can  give  abiding  meaning  to  constitu- 
tional freedom." 

Justice  Stewart  was  Joined  in  this  by 
Justice  Black,  Harlan.  White  and  Clark,  who 
has  now  stepped  down  from  the  bench.  The 
dissenters  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Justices  Brennan,  Douglas  and  Fortas. 

In  three  opinions  they  bitterly  attacked 
the  majority  holding.  The  details  cannot  be 
spelled  out  in  this  space.  But  the  essence  of 
the  dissents  was  that  the  majority  by  affirm- 
ing the  oonvlcUons  for  violating  the  Injunc- 
tion, bad  in  effect  closed  the  door  to  a  chal- 


lenge of  a  "patmtly"  unoonstltutloiua  Bir- 
mingham ordinance  regulating  parades  and 
street  demonstrations.  The  majority,  of 
course,  thou^t  otherwise.  Tbey  said  the  de- 
fendants should  have  challenged  the  legality 
of  the  injimctlon  bef<»«  willfully  defying  it. 
We  would  like  to  think  that  the  principle 
announced  by  the  majority  would  be  con- 
troUing  in  the  futiu-e.  But  this  would  be  a 
very  dubious  assumption  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
replace  Justice  Clark.  When  a  suitable  case 
comes  along  after  the  Solicitor  General  takes 
his  seat  on  the  court,  there  is  a  high  prob- 
ablUty  that  the  holding  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Bang  wUl  be  overruled  by  a  new  6  to  4  de- 
cision. 


PROP.  CLAUDE  McLEOD,  OP  SAM 
HOUSTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHES  DEJ-'IHITIVE  STUDY  OP 
THE  BIG  THICKET  (S.  4) 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
after  20  years  of  research.  Prof.  Claude 
McLeod  of  the  biology  department  of 
Sam  Houston  State  University  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Tex.,  has  published  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Big  Thicket,  mapping 
its  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  east 
Texas  landscape  in  splendid  detail. 

Professor  McLeod's  study  will  furnish 
important  information  for  Congress 
deliberations  on  creating  a  Big  Tlilcket 
National  Park,  as  provided  for  in  my  bill 
S.  4. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  account  of  Professor  McLeod's  study 
appearing  in  the  June  8  DiboU,  Tex.,  Free 
Press,  under  the  title,  "Professor  McLeod 
Sheds  Light  on  the  Big  Thicket." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Splendid  Fosxst — Paorxssoa  McIfOD  Shkds 
Light  On  thx  Bio  Thickxt 

HtrNTSviLi.x. — The  what  and  the  where  of 
the  East  Texas  Big  Thicket  have  been  an- 
swered by  Claixle  McLeod,  biology  profes- 
sor  at   Sam   Houston   State   College. 

McLeod  said  the  area  has  long  been  "ill 
defined,  poorly  boimded  and  questionably 
named."  Considerable  legend,  popular  writ- 
ing and  sometimes  prejudicial  loyalty  have 
led  to  generalized  as  well  as  localized  con- 
cepts regarding  this  interesting  region  of 
Texas,  he  said. 

Research  on  the  area  has  been  made  by 
McLeod  on  a  parttime  basis  during  the  past 
20  years.  His  findings  are  being  published  by 
the  Sam  Houston  State  College  Press. 

The  Big  Thicket  name  is  reaUy  a  misnomer, 
McLeod  concludes. 

"The  area  is  not  an  impenetrable  thicket 
of  bogs  and  bayous.  It  is  not  an  area  one 
approaches,  traverses  and  leaves  behind.  It  is 
a  splendid  fcHvst,  extending  over  an  area 
exceeding  one  and  a  half  mUlion  acres  of  East 
Texas  landscape." 

McLeod  mapped  the  thicket  area  using  key 
Indicator  plants. 

In  mapping  the  thicket  area,  McLeod's 
evaluation  was  in  terms  of  concepts  using 
key  Indicator  plant  species  of  both  the  forest 
overstory  and  understory.  Towering  loblolly 
pines,  beech,  magnolia  and  white  oak  served 
as  overstory  indicators  while  witch  hasel, 
cherry  laurel,  sUverbeU  and  other  species 
of  woody  vines  and  small  trees  served  as 
reliable  understory  indicators. 

Hardin,  Liberty,  San  Jacinto,  Polk,  Mont- 
gomery and  Tyler  Counties  contain  parts 
of  the  Big  Thicket. 

It  U  divided  into  an  "upper"  and  "lower" 
forest   type    in   McLeod's  study.   The   beech 


served  as  the  basis  of  division.  It  is  the 
dominant  overstory  q>ecie  found  In  tlie 
"upper"  thicket  forest.  Tlie  swamp  chest- 
nut oak  is  found  in  the  flatter,  more  poorly 
drained  soils  at  the  "lower"  thicket  forest. 

Use  was  made  of  McLeod's  study  by  a  team 
from  the  National  Park  Service.  The  team 
evaluated  the  hitsortcal  and  biological  re- 
sources of  the  thicket  to  reoommend  the 
best  course  of  action  for  preserving  and 
developing  representative  samples  of  it  as  a 
public  park. 

The  parks  service  team  said  of  McLeod's 
study:  "Literally  the  key  to  comprehending 
the  Big  Thicket  entity  is  the  analysis  that 
has  been  made  of  it.  after  years  of  research, 
by  Professor  McLeod. 

"By  generously  giving  his  time  in  direct 
field  participation  with  the  team,  as  weU  as 
placing  the  results  of  his  work  at  their  dis- 
posal, McLeod  was  responsible  in  a  very 
large  measure  for  the  success  of  the  study." 

"Several  thousand  years  were  required  to 
develop  the  Big  Thicket  forest  type.  It  would 
probably  require  the  same  time  to  return 
such  a  forest  stand,"  McLeod  said.  "Indeed. 
it  is  very  unllkey  that  such  a  forest  stand 
could  be  developed  again." 

He  said  more  obvious  changes  in  the  thicket 
forest  are  noted  in  the  rapid  reduction  of  the 
total  forest  area.  Every  year,  thousands  of 
acres  are  permanently  altered  or  removed 
from  the  original  forest  by  agrictilture,  in- 
dustrial, housing  or  recreational  develop- 
ments. This  development  trend  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accelerate. 

The  tmnatural  cutting  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  has  changed  much  of  the  open 
forest  into  a  veritable  Jtmgle. 

"Too  few  people  are  aware  of  the  already 
altered  forest  structure  and  still  fewer  peo- 
ple share  the  knowledge  that  this  alteration 
can  be  peramnent,"  he  said.  "Actually,  only  a 
few  stands  of  even  relatively  undisturbed 
thicket  forest  remain:  that  is,  stands  still 
retaining  sufficient  balance  in  floral  com- 
position to  enable  a  return  to  the  original 
community  type." 

Parts  of  Hardin,  Tyler  and  Polk  Counties 
probably  offer  the  larger  choice  of  these  re- 
maining stands,  according  to  McLeod. 

He  said  sections  of  forest  units  for  preserva- 
tion should  not  necessarily  be  contingent 
upon  sites  suitable  for  water  impoundment 
for  recreational  purpoeee.  Rather,  these  areas 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  na- 
tural or  wilderness  aspect. 

"The  entire  reserve  area,  or  areas,  should 
be  as  little  altered  as  possible  in  order  ttiat 
tbe  forest  habitat  might  remain  naturally 
balanced  for  both  plant  and  antmai  popula- 
tion native  to  the  thicket  forest,"  McLeod 
said. 


BIUNQUALISM  IS  A  NECESSITY. 
NOT  A  LUXURY 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Sul>committee  on  Bilingual 
Education  has  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Texas  in  the  last  few 
weeks  to  hear  from  writers  on  the  prob- 
lems from  local  school  administrators 
and  teachers,  and  from  those  who  tiave 
participated  in  a  bilingual  culture,  or  one 
that  could  have  been.  Because  of  the 
many  witnesses  at  both  these  hearings, 
I  did  not  speak  at  length  on  the  bill,  but 
I  would  like  the  Monbers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  to  have  access  to  an  ad- 
dress I  made  October  30,  1966,  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  on  the  problems  of  billngual- 
ism. 

In  these  Senate  hearings  we  have 
heard  primarily  from  those  who  have 
studied  or  worked  in  the  field  of  bllin- 
gualism,  or,  have  been  disadvantaged  by 
the    lack    of    bilingual    education,    and 
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thooe  who  hav«  been  advantaged  by  a 
bflinsoal  training  because  It  has  enabled 
them  to  cope  vlth  an  BngH»h-»peaktag 
society.  It  Is  my  firm  belief,  hofwerer, 
that  Just  as  great  an  advantage  Is  avail- 
able to  the  Knglteh-speaMng  participant 
in  such  a  program,  and  it  Is  this  a^ect 
which  I  brought  out  In  the  speech  given 
at  Tucson.  The  essence  of  that  address 
is  that  our  society  has  advanced  to  such 
a  sophisticated  state  that  knowledge  of 
more  than  one  language  Is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  privilege  for  the  elite.  It  Is  now 
a  necessity  If  one  is  to  have  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  around  him. 

The  occasion  for  the  speech  was  a 
symposium  on  the  Spanlsh-speaUng 
child  In  the  schools  of  the  Southwest, 
held  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  October  30  to 
31, 1966.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  meeting  brought 
togc^er,  teachers,  school  administra- 
tors, scholars,  and  public  ofBclals  from 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  and  Washington,  D.C.  to  ex- 
change and  develop  Ideas  and  proposals 
for  action  relating  to  providing  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  for  Span- 
ish-speaking children  of  the  Southwest 
who  must  learn  to  live  in  an  E^Ilsh- 
Bpeaking  society. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference,  I  in- 
troduced S.  428.  the  first  bill  ever  intro- 
duced, in  either  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  further  bilingual 
education  In  our  schools.  Tlie  hearings 
being  held  by  the  Senate's  ^lecial  Com- 
mittee on  Bilingual  Education  are  the 
first  hearings  ever  held  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  the  problem  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  on  the  Rxcors, 
my  Tucson  speech  of  October  30,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Biumguaubic  Cak  Mkak 
(Bxoerpto  from  remarka  of  Senator  Ralph 
Taxbosough,   at  the   sympoalTun    on   the 
8p*nlah-ipeaklng  child  In  the  achooix  of 
the  Bonthweat,  at  the  University  of  Arl- 
■ona.  Tucaon,  Aiiz..  October  30,  1966) 
Mr.  Chairman;    fellow  educatora,   It  la  a 
apedal  prlTllege  f<H:  me  to  be  here  In  Tucaon 
vlaltlng  with  you  at  this  sympoelum. 

Aa  one  who  taught  for  three  years  in  the 
rural  -^>'"^if  of  Texas,  has  served  on  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  for  nine 
yeara,  waa  a  oo-aath<v  of  the  National  De- 
fenae  Bducatlon  Act  of  1968  with  Ita  teacher 
Inatltuta  provlalona,  and  as  the  author  of 
Itie  cold  war  OI  bill,  I  vlalt  with  you  aa  one 
wtioae  chief  legislative  concern  la  and  has 
been  education. 

Since  we  are  dealing  tonight  with  belln- 
guaUam  aa  an  edncatlonal  problem.  I  am 
reminded  of  toUlngoaUam  aa  a  poUtloal  prob- 
lem. Som«  years  ago,  aa  »  candidate  for  Oot- 
eroor  of  Texas,  I  waa  waiting  my  turn  to 
speak  in  English  to  a  Spanish-speaking 
throng,  largely  bilingual,  at  Laredo,  Texas. 
My  campaign  manager,  the  late  Thomas  Bod- 
rlgaea,  rising  to  Introduce  me,  said: 

-Uf  Xng^ah  la  ao  limited  that  X  cannot 
Introduce  our  diatlngulslied  guest  in  the 
strong  language  of  Shakeapeare,  but  muat 
rely  on  my  poor  lUnltatlons  only  with  the 
language  of  Cerrantes." 
And  I  responded: 

"Uj  education  la  so  deficient  that  I  can- 
not apeak  In  the  musical  and  moving  sound 
of  Cervantes  bat  miiat  rely  upon  the  blunter 
wrads  0f  Shakcapeare." 
Politics  and  government  have  taught  me. 


In  t-rnmrir-m.  and  in  the  six  Inhabited  conti- 
nents, the  value  and  the  )ob  of  a  htllngnal 
oapabUlty. 

When  I  accepted  ycnr  gradooa  Invitation 
to  apeak  before  your  aytaposlum  tonight,  I 
realised  that  the  issues  which  confront  ua 
m  this  discussion  are  dlSlcult  ones  to  solve. 
There  is  no  certain  or  easy  answer  to  be 
found  when  one  is  de«aittg  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  for  this  education  is  expected 
to  equip  a  child  for  life  and  none  of  \ia  here 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
living  a  productive  and  creative  life  is  an 
easy  task.  It  Is  a  moet  rewarding  task,  how- 
ever, and  each  child,  regardless  of  differences 
In  background,  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  to  offer  blm 
the  very  beet  education  possible  In  preparing 
him  to  assume  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  privileges  of  an  adult  in  a  country  that 
is  blessed  with  abundances  beyond  the 
dreams  of  all  men  who  ever  Inhabited  this 
earth. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
for  it  is  the  essence  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. Unless  a  child  poeseases  facility  of 
language,  freedom  of  speech  Is  mM'e  of  a 
liability  than  an  asset.  language  begins  when 
man  feels  a  need  to  share  his  thoughts.  For 
this  reason  language  Is  a  moet  personal  part 
ot  an  Individual  and  ona  that  must  be  culti- 
vated and  protected.  Wa  live  in  a  world  of 
great  developments  In  eclence  and  we  are 
surrounded  by  machines,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  develop  a  machine  that  can 
alleviate  the  loneliness  of  man  when  he  la 
denied  the  right  of  communication  with  tils 
fellow  man. 

History  teaches  us  tbat  as  man  became 
aware  of  himself  and  of  his  own  thoiight,  he 
also  became  aware  of  his  need  to  express 
this  thought.  In  realizing  the  possibility  of 
expressing  his  emotions  and  desires  through 
language,  man  developed  a  personality  rather 
Uian  remaining  merely  a  composite  of  nerves, 
blood,  tissues,  and  bone.  He  was  capable  of 
sharing  his  deepest  reflections  of  the  world 
around  him  with  his  feUow  man  and  thus  he 
was  capable  of  expres^g  joy,  excitement, 
sympathy,  and  love  for  every  feeling  of  life 
which  he  encountered. 

In  the  past  we  have  too  often  forced  the 
Bpanlsh-spealdng  child  too  early  into  a 
language  that  did  not  fit  bis  thought  pat- 
tern. We  seem  to  have  Ibrgotten  that  a  per- 
son's  dignity  and  value  aa  an  individual  are 
not  dependent  on  the  language  which  he 
speaks.  When  the  Spanish -speaking  child 
turns  to  the  expreasiooa  of  "la  raza",  be 
should  not  be  penalized,  for  he  is  turning  to 
the  exi^essloDs  which  are  moat  basic  to  his 
nature. 

The  language  of  a  people  develops  in  re- 
^Kmse  to  a  felt  need  to  communicate  with 
one  another  due  to  th«  particular  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live.  As  they  le&m  to  live 
in  this  geographical  environment  and  to 
share  the  struggles  and  the  beauties  of  the 
land  vrtilch  is  theirs,  they  develop  their  lan- 
guage In  proportion  to  the  thoughts  which 
are  stimulated  by  their  surroundings.  Thus 
the  language  becomes  a  part  of  life  rather 
than  a  set  of  symbols  and  syllables.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  dare  not  risk  denying 
a  child  the  right  of  expressing  himself  in  his 
native  tongue,  for  who  among  us  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  denying 
the  child  thla  Integra]  part  of  hlmseU? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford  to  have 
students  in  our  public  schools  who  do  not 
speak  or  understand  the  English  language. 
Blllngualism  should  not  s&eee  one  language 
to  the  detriment  of  another.  It  ts  esBentlal 
In  a  pluralistic  land  such  as  ours  that  we 
have  a  c<»nmon  language  and  means  of  ex- 
pression in  order  to  work  together  and  to 
Uve  together  as  we  most  do.  This  does  not 
necasaltate,  however,  the  downgrading  of 
other  languagee.  Rather  than  forcing  the 
Spanlsh-^jeaUng  child  to  feel  alienated  from 
the  edocational  system,  we  should  find  means 
of  stimulating  him  and  incorporating  him 


into  the  educattonal  stnicture.  By  offering  a 
Tn*"*""  of  approaching  achool  which  Is  of 
tntereat  to  the  Spanish-speaking  child,  we 
can  look  forward  to  seeing  him  develop  Into 
a  wen-educated,  concerned,  and  dedicated 
citizen,  rather  than  watching  him  drop  out 
ot  school  before  he  is  prepared  to  earn  a 
decent  Uvlng  and  to  Uve  a  life  that  wlU  be 
meaningful  to  himself  and  to  othera. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progreas  that  has 
been  made  in  bilingual  education  methods 
through  such  experimental  projects  as  the 
one  conducted  here  in  Tucson  at  Pueblo 
high  school  in  cooperation  vrtth  the  National 
Education  Association  and  other  successful 
programs  such  as  those  in  Laredo  and  El 
Paso  in  my  own  State  of  Texas. 

Thus  I  suggest  to  you  tonight  that  bl- 
llngualism Is  no  longer  a  luxury  in  the  world 
In  which  we  Uve;  It  is  a  necessity.  Ova  world 
Is  far  too  cloee  together  for  its  citizens  not 
to  speak  the  language  of  their  neighbors. 
The  Anglo-American  student  Is  as  much 
In  need  of  this  stress  on  blllngualism  as  is 
the  ICexican-Amerlcan  student.  Just  as  we 
study  the  history  of  other  countries  and  their 
own  peculiar  traditions  in  order  to  appreciate 
and  understand  that  country,  we  should 
realize  that  language  is  the  greatest  key  to 
understanding.  The  art  of  each  country  Is 
respected  and  admired  as  a  reflection  of  the 
natxire  and  intellect  of  the  people.  The  same 
should  be  true  of  its  language,  for  language 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  Each  language  carries 
a  wealth  of  beauty  and  knowledge  about  a 
people  which  no  other  language  has  the 
right  or  ability  to  encroach  upon.  Samuel 
Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  ot 
language  once  wrote  that — 

"We  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn 
a  language.  If  we  could  have  all  that  li 
written  in  it  just  as  weU  In  a  translation." 
America  is  a  strong  country,  but  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  our  strength  will 
be  great  enough  to  embrace  the  diversity 
which  exists  in  our  land.  Blllngualism  can 
mean  a  truly  blcultural  approach  to  national 
and  international  affairs.  It  can  offer  a 
broader  base  for  understanding  among  all 
people.  It  can  allow  for  a  free  flow  of  ex- 
pression both  among  individuals  and  among 
nations. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  with 
its  electronic  language  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  other  lang;uages,  with  its  teacher 
Institutes,  with  its  beginnings  with  TV  and 
other  Innovative  teaching  methods,  promlGes 
to  make  learning  a  second  language  twice  is 
fast  and  twice  as  easy. 

The  whole  task  which  you  have  under- 
talcen  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  Is  one  which  will 
call  for  both  devotion  and  integrity  on  your 
part.  It  is  not  a  task  wlUch  will  reach  fruition 
in  a  year,  two  years  or  even  five  years.  But  It 
la  a  task  which  muat  be  undertaken,  for  our 
country  will  never  be  strong  enough  to  al- 
low one  of  ita  citizens  to  fall  to  achieve  all 
that  be  Is  capable  of  achieving  due  to  an 
Inadequate  education. 

I  commend  you  for  having  cbooen  the 
difficult,  but  exciting  field  of  education  for 
your  vocation.  I  am  encouraged  by  meetings 
such  as  this  that  we  are  now  attending,  for 
X  see  that  the  scope  of  teaching  is  con- 
suntly  being  enlarged  and  the  place  of  the 
child  in  our  educational  system  is  becoming 
the  primary  concern  of  all  educators.  You 
have  my  deepest  admiration  for  the  work 
you  are  doing  not  only  here  at  this  sym- 
posium, but  each  day  that  you  face  your 
class  and  give  them  the  best  of  yourself  in 
helping  to  prepare  them  to  lead  full,  produc- 
tive and  ereative  lives. 


Methodist  Church  at  Baldwin,  Kans.,  on 
June  9,  a  resolution  on  the  Middle  East 
was  adopted  by  the  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

Resolution    om    tbx   Umoi.x    East 

The  Kansas  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church  expresses  its  concern  and  sorrow  over 
conflicts.  In  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East, 
which  are  resulting  in  so  tragic  a  loas  of  the 
human,  material,  and  moral  reaources  of  the 
family  of  Ood,  and  threaten  to  engulf  the 
entire  world  in  war. 

We  view  with  grave  apprehension  any  con- 
templation of  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  by  this  nation,  or 
any  nation,  and  urge  aU  nations  to  exert 
effort  and  Influence  to  bring  warring  nations 
to  the  conference  table.  At  the  moment  of 
this  crisis,  we  remember  with  unavoidable 
clarity  the  Inevitable  consequencea  of  the 
arming  of  nations,  thus  putting  It  within 
their  power  to  attempt  military  solutions  to 
their   problems. 

We  reaffirm  confidence  In  the  United 
Nationa  as  "a  working  center  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  provides  the  most 
hopeful  avenue  leading  to  peace  and  world 
order"  (The  Social  Creed) ;  and  we  commend 
its  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the  current  crises. 

We  express  appreciation  to  the  Congress 
and  Administration  of  the  United  Statea  for 
their  full  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  good  will  aad  resources  of  this 
nation. 


RESOLUTION  ON  MIDDLE  EAST  BV 
KANSAS  CONFERENCE  OP  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  the 


"THE  ROLE  OP  A  DIPLOMAT"— AD- 
DRESS  BY  DR.  BENERJEE,  MINIS- 
TER,  EMBASSY  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Bener- 
Jee,  Minister,  Embassy  of  India,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  on 
June  5,  1967.  entiUed  "The  Role  of  a 
Diplomat." 

In  his  address  Dr.  Benerjee  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  a  diplomat 
In  promoting  good  will  among  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  to 
join  the  new  graduates  and  to  participate 
on  this  auspicious  occasion — ^the  commence- 
ment ceremony  of  thla  great  institution.  1 
am  greatly  honoured  to  receive  the  Honor- 
M7  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Himiane  Letters 
and  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  an  altmintiB. 

I  feel  especially  happy  to  be  here  aa  the 
guest  of  Wesleyan  University  because  I  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  many  valuable 
humanitarian  and  educational  services 
rendered  to  my  country  by  the  mlsslonarlee, 
particularly  by  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  India,  like  many  other  developing 
countries,  waa  denied  by  the  Western  coun- 
tries the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; but  it  waa  the  Western  misslonariea 
and  educationists  who  helped  India,  in  large 
measure,  to  regain  her  place  in  the  main- 
stream of  modern  education  and  technology 
even  before  she  became  Indeftendent.  I  also 
recall  with  warm  gratitude  the  contribution 
made  by  Rev.  Zook.  father  of  President  Zook, 
In  the  field  of  education  and  social  service, 
to  Bengal,  my  home  State  in  India.  In  fact 
President  Zook  was  bom  in  Oaleutta,  which 
Is  also  the  city  of  my  birth,  and  be  spent 
his  early  yeara  In  BengaL 

cxni loia— Part  la 


I  wish  to  speak  today  about  the  role  of  a 
dlplcwoat.  I  have  selected  this  subject  because 
the  diplomat's  principal  aim  is  and  must  be 
the  achievement  of  international  stability 
and  cooperation.  As  graduates  of  this  great 
Institution,  you  are  entering  today  not  only 
your  own  society,  but  also  the  international 
community  where  you,  as  American  na- 
tionals, are  representing  a  great  and  lead- 
ing nation  which  Is  playing  an  important  and 
constructive  role  In  the  world. 

The  reader  of  fiction,  dealing  with  stories 
of  ancient  civilizations  or  the  histories  of 
modem  states,  may  easily  confuse  the  stress 
on  "cloak  and  dagger"  methods  with  the  art 
of  diplomacy.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  diplo- 
macy used  to  be  described  as  the  art  of  "lying 
and  spying".  This  confusion  is  not  helped, 
and  is  indeed  compounded,  by  modem  day 
happenings,  fortunately  rare  In  occurrence, 
when  one  "diplomat"  or  the  other  is  exi>eUed 
from  a  country  for  espionage  or  spying  activ- 
ities of  a  varied  nature.  The  question  that 
ultimately  arises,  therefore,  is:  What  is  di- 
plomacy? Is  it  a  secret  art  that  conceals  un- 
savoury acts  Uke  disseminating  suspicion  or 
distributing  bribes?  Is  It  the  action  of  forging 
alliances,  of  waging  wars,  or  the  mysterious 
batching  of  sinister  plots  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments? Or  Is  it  simply  a  world  of  colour- 
tvd  figures  whose  glamorous  lives  we  find  are 
Incessantly  splashed  In  the  aociety  columns? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I 
would  say  that  diplomacy  is  none  of  these 
and  yet  It  may,  in  some  degree,  be  comprised 
of  all  of  these  and  more  when  the  situation 
ao  demands.  The  celebrated  British  authority 
on  Diplomatic  Practice,  Sir  Emest  Satow, 
described  diplomacy  aa  "the  application  of 
intelligence  and  tact  to  the  conduct  of  offi- 
cial relations  between  the  Governments  of 
Independent  Statas."  In  brief,  it  is  the  con- 
duct of  business  between  mdependent  Statea, 
preferably  by  peaceful  means. 

The  origin  of  diplomacy  can  be  traced, 
like  most  human  relations,  to  the  dawn  of 
history.  Imagine  the  world  five  thousand 
years  ago  when  man  had  Just  organised  him- 
self into  tribes  and  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  safeguarding  the  "territorial  In- 
tegrity" of  his  hunting  land.  Each  tribe 
must  have  realised  that  the  overlapping  of 
their  respective  hunting  territories  may  some 
day  cause  unnecessary  bloodshed.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  delineate  their  re- 
spective territories  to  prevent  poaching  by 
outsiders.  But  to  negotiate  such  boundary 
agreements,  representatives  of  one  tribe  must 
necessarily  go  to  the  land  of  the  other  tribe. 
It  must  have  been  realised  soon  that  unless 
these  emissaries  were  given  immunity  from 
molestation  of  any  kind,  the  negotiations 
could  not  reach  a  aatlsfactory  conclusion. 
Diplomatic  Immunity,  therefore,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  evolved 
in  the  now  bulky  collection  of  conventions 
and  rules  of  diplomatic  practice.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Immunity  Is  followed  in  the  diplo- 
matic practice  of  today  so  that  members  of 
foreign  embassies  are  not  subject  to  harass- 
ment from  local  officials.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  today  is  the  role  of  a  diplomat. 
In  Implementing  his  country's  policies.  In 
helping  to  formulate  them,  and  In  generally 
working  towards  world  peace.  As  you  proba- 
bly know,  the  diplomat  la  so  called  after  the 
official  document.  orlglnaUy  termed  "dlplo- 
maa",  emanating  from  aoverelgn  authority 
conferring  a  privilege  or  granting  the  right 
of  representation.  A  diplomat  is  generally 
known  as  a  representative  of  a  country  when 
doing  business  In  a  foreign  country  or,  more 
Simply,  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  mission. 
However,  the  word  "diplomat"  today  Is 
meant  to  cover  a  far  wider  variety  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  In  fact,  all  public  servants 
employed  In  diplomatic  affairs  or  In  the 
affEdra  of  nations,  whether  serving  at  home 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  or 
abroad,  in  the  Embassies  or  other  diplomatic 
tntemattonal  agenclea,  can  be  termed  "dip- 


lomats', m  strict  terminology,  ao  also  la 
the  Foreign  Minister  or  the  Seercrtary  of 
State  In  a  country  a  diplomat  insofar  aa  be 
functions  as  a  responsible  statesman  oon- 
ductii^  the  relations  of  hta  country  with 
other  nations. 

In  India,  we  have  a  long  diplomatic  tradi- 
tion. The  diplomatic  history  of  India  dates 
back  to  the  third  century  B.C.  It  waa  Kau- 
tilya,  a  Minister  In  the  conrt  of  Emperor 
Chandragupta  Maurya — a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great — who  wrote  a  sdentifk: 
study  on  state  craft  and  diplomacy  called 
Artha  Saahtm.  Artha  Saahtra  descrltied  the 
art  of  administration  and  prescribed  definite 
rules  of  relations  between  State  and  State, 
nation  and  nation,  in  war  and  in  peace.  His 
Uandala  theory  described  modalities  to  be 
employed  by  an  ambitious  king  to  conquer 
and  consolidate  new  terrttorles.  But  It  was 
Emperor  Ashoka,  grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
who  was  the  first  in  India  to  employ  the 
technique  of  persuasion  in  International  re- 
lations. He  was  a  great  champion  and  patron 
of  Buddhism  who  sent  his  daughter,  Bang- 
hamlttra,  as  India's  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  the  King  of  Ceylon. 

The  practice  of  diplomacy,  which  In  a 
broad  sense,  covers  the  main  functions  of 
a  diplomat.  Is  a  constantiy  evolving  process 
that  has  changed  beyond  recognition  over 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  While  it  would 
be  futile  to  Identify  the  exact  date  of  change 
at  every  stage  of  its  evolution,  it  could  be 
said  that  the  translUon  from  the  old  diplo- 
macy to  the  new  liegan  In  the  19th  century 
and  culminated  In  the  aoth.  By  "old  diplo- 
macy" is  meant  a  body  of  convention  and 
practices  that  was  built  up  and  followed 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  old  diplomacy  were  the 
conception  that  Europe  was  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  International  affairs;  the  estab- 
lishment In  each  country  of  a  professional 
diplomatic  service  on  a  more  or  less  identi- 
cal model;  the  axiom  that  negotiation  "must 
always  be  a  process  rather  than  an  episode 
and  that  at  every  stage  it  must  remain  con- 
fidential." There  was  also  the  assumption 
that  great  powers  were  more  Important  and 
more  responsible  than  the  small  powers, 
which  led  to  the  generally  accepted  principle 
of  joint  intervention  by  the  "Concert  of 
Europe  in  a  dispute  between  the  Small  Pow- 
ers". Old  diplomacy,  therefore,  was  an  un- 
obtrusive and  unpubllclaed  process;  wltiiout 
hindrance  from  legislative  advice  or  consent; 
unimpeded  by  public  curloelty;  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  press  or  television.  It  was  In 
the  19th  century  that  the  new  diplomacy 
really  took  roots  with  the  exx>analon  of 
colonial  administration,  conomerctal  com- 
petition among  great  powers,  and  Improve- 
ment In  the  media  of  mass  communication. 
The  two  World  Wars  brought  about  the  end 
of  this  period  of  transition  and  the  new 
diplomacy  of  the  nuclear  age  was  evolved. 
The  colonial  bonds  were  being  threatened; 
new  and  Independent  States  were  taking 
their  rightful  places  In  the  course  of  world 
events;  regional  groupings  were  loosening 
the  hoM  of  big  powers;  and  rapid  develop- 
ments in  technological  fields  had  brought 
about  an  unprecedented  expansion  In  the 
mass  media  of  commnnlcaUon.  These  dra. 
matic  changes  completely  transformed  tiie 
practice  of  diplomacy  and  neeessitated  a 
further  readjustment  of  the  role  of  diplo- 
mats to  changing   conditions. 

Take  negotiations  for  instance.  In  days 
gone  by  it  to(A  months  for  instructions  to 
be  received  and  an  envoy  abroad  was  ex- 
pected to  use  his  own  Initiative  and  Judg- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  polldea  outlined  to 
him  by  his  Government  when  he  left  home 
months  before.  In  effect,  then,  the  envoy  or 
ambassador  cm  many  occasions  became  the 
country's  policymaker.  8(»ne  profited  by 
this  latitude  In  order  to  pursue  their  per- 
sonal policies.  As  Lord  Malnesbury  wrote, 
"I  never  received  an  Instruction  that  waa 
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wortli  raiding".  Today,  the  situation  la  en- 
iXnij  dlllarent.  On  any  queatlon  of  great 
Importanoe,  an  euToy  can  get  In  touch  with 
hla  taoma  OoTemment  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes to  aeek  Inatructlona  before  taking  a 
courae  ot  action  that  would  commit  his 
country.  While  change  may  have  altered  the 
concept  of  practising  diplomacy,  it  has  by 
no  means  reduced  Its  necessity.  For  the  basic 
function  of  the  envoy  or  ambassador  to 
execute,  explain,  and  clarify  his  country's 
policies  Is  as  valid  today  as  ever.  As  M.  Jules 
Cambon  wrote,  "Expressions  such  as  old 
diplomacy  and  new  diplomacy  bear  no  re- 
lation to  reality.  It  is  the  outward  form— 
if  you  like,  the  adornments — of  diplomacy 
that  are  undergoing  a  change.  The  substance 
must  remain  the  same,  since  human  nature 
Is  unalterable:  since  there  exists  no  other 
method  of  regulating  International  differ- 
ences; and  since  the  best  Instrument  at  the 
dlspoaal  of  a  government  wishing  to  persuade 
another  government  wUl  always  remain  the 
spoken  words  of  a  decent  man".  In  inter- 
state relations  consent,  and  not  command, 
remains  the  tool  of  governments. 

The  envoy  In  a  foreign  capital  must  always 
be  the  main  source  of  information  and 
above  all,  the  Interpreter  of  political  trends 
and  opinions  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  In  a  country  with  a  democratic 
set-up  (like  yours  or  mine)  the  formulation 
of  policy  is  generally  In  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  at  home,  and 
the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  the  envoy, 
based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  are 
of  invaluable  help  In  the  final  outcome  of 
the  policy  deliberations.  In  every  democracy, 
there  are  a  few  Individuals  who  are  powerful 
and  Influential  and  who  control,  in  a  large 
sense,  the  formulation  of  the  country's 
policies.  It  Is  only  the  resident  envoy  who 
would  be  able  to  assess  the  interplay  of  opin- 
ions of'  this  Influential  group  of  individuals 
and  who  cotild,  therefore,  conceivably  in- 
fluence their  thinking.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  policy  that  Is  most  practicable  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  Oovemment  must  base  its  decision 
upon  the  reports  It  receives  from  its  envoy. 
This  In  itself  is  the  most  Important  func- 
tion and  reeponalbiUty  of  the  diplomat. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  not  the  only  ftmctlon.  The 
envoy  also  functions  as  the  most  effective 
channel  of  communication  between  his  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  He  alone  can  decide  at  what  mo- 
ment and  In  what  terms  his  Instructions  can 
best  be  executed.  As  Demosthenes  remarked, 
"it  Is  he  who  is  in  control  of  occasions  and 
to  a  Urge  extent,  of  events.  Moreover,  he 
remains  the  Intermediary  who  alone  can  ex- 
plain .the  purposes  and  motives  of  one  Oov- 
emment to  another.  If  he  be  foolish,  igno- 
rant, vain,  or  Intemperate,  great  misunder- 
standings may  arise  and  damaging  Indiscre- 
tions be  perpetrated."  Thus,  while  the  pri- 
mary function  o(  a  dlplmnat  is  to  translate 
and  Implement  the  policies  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  to  effectively  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  his  country,  it  Is  no  less  Im- 
portant for  him  to  constantly  acquaint  the 
home  government  with  the  poUdee,  thinking, 
aad  attitudes  of  the  country  in  which  he  Is 
tB'  residence.  He  cannot  arrogate  the  power 
to  fonnulate  the  policies  of  his  ooimtry,  but 
by  petfonning  this  latter  function  afllolently 
he  oontrlbutes  to  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  the  deliberative  bodies  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  over  the  last 
five  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible curtailment  In  the  Initiative  of  free- 
dom of  a  diplomat  in  carrying  out  bis  coun- 
try's policies.  His  Job,  nevertheless,  continues 
to  be  an  Important  and  delicate  one.  He  can 
either  lmj>rove  or  Imperil  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  by  his  actions.  To  perform  his 
formidable  Job  effldently,  therefore,  be  must 
poasees  quaUttes  and  attributes  that  would 
nomully  not  be  enentlal  for  other  prof m- 


sions.  Demosthenes  had  said,  "Ambassadors 
or  Envoys  have  no  battleships  at  their  dis- 
];>osal  or  heavy  Infantry  or  fortresses.  Their 
weapons  are  words  and  opportunities.  In 
Important  transactioos,  opportunities  are 
fleeting;  once  they  are  missed  they  cannot 
be  recovered."  Sound  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion are  pre -requisites  for  a  successful 
diplomat.  Recently,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
complained  that  modem  diplomats  ap- 
proached every  problem  with  an  open  mouth. 
In  my  opinion,  what  the  modern  diplomat 
should  have  is  an  open  mind  and  a  dis- 
ciplined mouth!  About  250  years  ago,  the 
author  of  a  great  manual  In  diplomacy,  de 
Calllerea  wrote :  "The  good  diplomatist  must 
have  an  observant  mlod.  a  gift  of  applica- 
tion which  rejects  being  diverted  by  pleas- 
ures of  frivolous  amusetnents.  a  sound  Judg- 
ment which  takes  the  measure  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  which  gofs  straight  to  the  goal 
by  the  shortest  and  most  natural  paths  with- 
out wandering  into  meaningless  refinements 
and  subtleties.  The  diplomatist  must  be 
quick,  resourceful,  a  good  listener,  courteous 
and  agreeable.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  good  negoti- 
ator must  poeaess  enough  self-control  to  resist 
the  longing  to  speak  before  he  has  thought 
out  what  he  intends  to  say.  ...  He  miist 
have  a  calm  nature,  be  able  to  suffer  fools 
gladly,  and  should  not  be  given  to  drink, 
gsmbling,  women,  irritability  or  any  other 
wayward  humours  and  fantasies.  ...  He 
should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, science,  matbemaitlcs  and  law."  Fellow 
Graduates,  I  may  add  he  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  economics  and  languages. 

These  qualities  do  cot  exhaust  the  list 
of  fields  with  which  a  diplomat  should  fam- 
iliarise himself.  Another  look  at  them  would 
probably  lead  you  to  conclude  that  a  dip- 
lomat has  to  be  a  superman.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  these  qualities  can- 
not be  learned  or  acquired  in  one  stroke. 
While  some  of  bis  education  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  formal  kind,  a  lot  of  bis  education  Is 
a  continuing,  evolving  process  acquired 
through  experience  and  example,  rather 
than  from  schools  or  colleges.  His  span  of 
diplomatic  service  should  be  a  period  of  con- 
tinuous growth,  his  knowledge  expanding  as 
his  responsibilities  increase.  For  these  quali- 
ties have  to  be  acquired  through  hard  work 
and  adaptability.  Yet,  many  years  of  useful 
experience  thus  acquired  may  result,  If  care 
is  not  taken,  in  Intellectual  stagnation  and 
the  stlfilng  of  initiative.  There  are  many  who 
may  wrongly  deduce  that  time  is  the  best 
answer  to  most  problems  and  thereby  get 
Into  a  habit  of  unproductive  procrastination. 
A  diplomat  may  have  the  aptitude  and  the 
necessary  skill,  but  unless  these  natural  gifts 
are  developed  In  the  midst  of  daily  labour, 
he  may  tend  to  develop  into  a  "routine 
man,"  impairing  hU  Imagination  and  reduc- 
ing his  usefulness. 

In  these  times  of  aon-sUent  diplomacy, 
public  relations  in  the  country  of  accredita- 
tion has  become  an  important  weapon  in 
the  armoury  of  a  diplomat.  Often,  in  demo- 
cratic societies,  influencing  or  appealing  to 
the  people  who  are  potential  voters  is  an 
useful  adjunct  to  the  functions  of  a  diplomat 
In  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  Interests 
of  his  country.  While  an  envoy  would  cer- 
tainly find  It  physically  Impossible  to  reach 
every  individual,  his  sociability,  his  relations 
with  leaders  of  the  Oommunlty,  and  his 
handling  of  the  press  and  other'  media  of 
communication  (whose  Influence  in  the  for- 
mulation of  Ideas  and  policies  is  most  sig- 
nificant) will  go  a  long  way  in  achieving 
his  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  la  order  to  be  able  to 
execute  his  government's  policies  abroad,  be 
should  command  the  full  confidence  of  bis 
government.  Without  «uch  confidence,  his 
advice  would  carry  little  weight  with  his 
home  government  and  In  turn  he  will  be 
unaware  of  the  precise  thinking  In  his  own 
country.  He  should  also  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  the  political  trends  at  home  and 


the  mood  of  the  people  at  any  given  time  on 
a  given  issue. 

Sometimes  an  envoy  falls  to  do  his  Job 
objectively  because  he  associates  himself 
emotionally  with  the  country  of  his  accred- 
itation or  because  he  is  afraid  to  report  to 
his  home  Government  the  real  facta  and  hU 
Interpretation  of  them.  His  reports  to  the 
home  government  may  be  tailored  as  to  what 
his  own  government  would  like  to  be  true 
rather  than  what  is  really  the  case.  This  hap- 
pens In  a  democratic  society  as  well  as  In  a 
totalitarian  society,  but  may  occur  more 
often  In  the  totalitarian  society. 

Diplomacy  today  tas  acquired  new  dimen- 
sions. The  technological  revolution  has  af- 
fected the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  Today  a 
diplomat  can  receive  Instructions  from  his 
home  government  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. This  has  reduced  his  decision- 
making burdens.  But  there  are  new  prob- 
lems and  new  procedures  resulting  from 
Improved  communications.  Diplomacy  has 
scaled  the  wall  of  sovereignty  to  cultivate 
public  opinion  In  the  host  country.  In  this 
the  envoy  Is  assisted  by  a  retinue  of  diplo- 
mats. Every  Embassy  has  a  political  section 
which  is  Its  main.  The  political  section  deals 
with  the  host  government  In  political  mat- 
ters of  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  im- 
portance. The  Consular  secUon  is  responsible 
for  issuing  visas,  passports,  care  of  nationals 
etc.  Then  there  Is  a  cultural  section  which 
projects  the  culture  of  the  country.  Diplo- 
mats go  around  the  country  and  speak  to 
audiences  to  explain  the  viewpoint  of  their 
government.  Every  embassy,  all  over  the 
world,  maintains  an  information  department 
to  Influence,  to  educate  and  to  enlighten 
the  people.  It  tries  to  have  Itself  photo- 
graphed from  the  right  angle  and  put  the  best 
foot  forward.  This  is  an  art  and  involves 
hundreds  of  trivialities  which,  though  in 
themselves  unimportant,  assist  the  cause  it 
seeks  to  serve.  The  Information  wing  of  the 
Embassy  answers  hundreds  of  letters  from 
students,  teachers  and  prospective  tourists. 
It  publicizes  the  viewpoint  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment by  distributing  books,  official  docu- 
ments, film  strips  and  posters.  The  Service 
Attaches— Army,  Navy  and  Air— also  form  an 
important  section  of  an  Embassy.  These 
Service  Attaches  have  two  functions:  the 
collection  of  military  Information  and  in- 
telligence, and  arrangement  for  procurement 
and/or  supply  of  military  hardware.  In  a 
large  Embassy,  the  administrative  section 
employs  a  sizable  staff  to  look  after  such 
needs  as  housing,  medical  attention,  staffing 
and  day  to  day  operational  activities. 

Another  important  activity  of  an  embassy 
today  is  in  the  economic  sphere.  Economics 
Is  playing  an  Increasingly  important  role  In 
both  bilateral  and  mxUtllateral  relations. 
Foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  are  In  the 
mainstream  of  international  relations. 
Ideally,  foreign  aid  should  emphasize  the 
concept  that  poverty  anywhere  threatens 
prosperity  everywhere,  but  we  must  realise 
that  political  motivations  may  sometimes 
be  a  factor.  In  fact  It  is  often  difficult.  In  a 
given  sitiuitlon,  to  say  where  politics  ends 
and  economics  begins  and  vice  versa.  Politics 
tends  to  mingle  with  economics.  It  Is  no 
longer  considered  inappropriate  for  an  Em- 
bassy to  directly  promote  the  commercial  or 
economic  Interests  of  its  cotmtry  and  its 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  economic  activ- 
ity lies  In  the  centre  of  diplomatic  work. 
Governments  have  increasingly  expanded 
their  activity  in  econonUc  and  conunerclal 
spheres.  A  seventeenth  century  diplomat 
would  have  been  shocked  to  see  the  gamut 
of  work  of  a  modem  diplomat. 

In  the  political  sphere,  there  are  new 
techniques  in  vogue.  Stunmit  diplomacy  and 
parliamentary  diplomacy  are  among  them. 
Sunmilt  diplomacy  :  °ayed  an  important  role 
during  the  last  decade  and  converted  diplo- 
mats to  technocrats.  Heads  of  State  and  Gov- 
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emmenta  met  dlreeUy  and  negotiated  the 
terms  of  tbelr  relationship.  The  glare  of 
publicity  proved  to  be  a  double-edged  swoid. 
The  diplomat  continues  to  play  his  role  In 
the  silent,  but  not  secret  diplomacy  of  today. 

The  United  Nations  la  the  beet  example  of 
parliamentary  diplomacy.  The  open  diplo- 
macy of  the  ni7.  General  Assembly  does  not 
provide  a  particularly  congenial  atmosphere 
for  traditional  tasks  of  private  diplomacy. 
The  det>atea  serve  as  a  useful  "barometer"  of 
the  diplomatic  climate  of  opinion,  though 
they  sometimes  easily  generate  Into  exer- 
cises In  forensic  propaganda.  There  Is  a  well- 
known  tale  of  one  delegate's  speech  which 
was  annotated  in  the  margin:  "Weak  point. 
Shout  I" 

But  parliamentary  diplomacy  baa  its  ad- 
vantages too.  The  UJ*.  General  Assembly 
provides  a  forum  for  personal  contacts,  pri- 
vate meetings,  and  casual  discussions;  ex- 
changing vlewpomts  and  exploratory  sound- 
ings. The  resolutions  generally  represent 
"open  agreements  privately  agreed  upon!" 
This  has  given  a  new  dimension  to  modem 
diplomacy.  Diplomacy  has  two  facets  today — 
multUaterai  and  bilateral.  Many  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  States,  for  example,  take  a  position  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  which. 
If  considered  bilaterally,  is  perhaps  not  In 
their  national  Interest.  The  group  psychol- 
ogy Is  at  variance  with  the  individual 
psychology.  Many  diplomats  in  the  United 
Nations  may  Bupi>ort  a  position,  but  they 
dare  not  do  it  publicly  for  it  may  clash 
with  the  declared  positions  of  the  groups  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  problem  of 
"saving  face"  is  still  an  Important  factor  in 
diplomacy. 

In  the  nuclear  age  the  heavy  burden  and 
responsibility  of  the  diplomat  is  the  purstilt 
of  peace  and  the  saving  of  the  world  from 
nuclear  holocaust.  War,  In  the  ultimate 
analysis.  Is  a  failure  of  diplomacy.  Diplomats 
must  not  only  look  after  the  national  In- 
terests, but  also  the  welfare  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  diplomat's  dedicated 
vigilance  is  not  only  our  hope  lor  survival 
but  also  the  promise  of  a  better  world. 


tbe  probablUty  of  his  retireinent  on  or  about 
March  31,  19T1,  thus  leaving  only  three 
Judgee  for  the  District  at  Kansas,  and 

Whereas,  terminating  tbs  addltloDal  ]ud8»- 
slilp  upon  the  oecuiTisnce  of  the  flist  vaoaney 
as  now  provided  by  the  above  law  is  not 
Justified  by  the  heavy  work-load  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas  In  Con- 
vention duly  aasembled,  tn  Kansas  City,  on 
this  etb  day  of  May,  1967,  that  there  should 
be  at  least  four  permanent  Judges  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  this  State 
and  tbe  above  law  should  be  amended  to  so 
provide,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  cc^es  of  this 
resolution  be  promptly  forwarded  to  Chief 
.TUdge  Alfred  P.  Murrah  of  tbe  Tenth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  United  Stetee  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal, and  also  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  Congressional  Delegation  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thz  RzsoLunoNB  Committee, 
Rod  Wzltmek, 

RlCBASO   IjIZBSBT, 

Ernest  A.  Wabdin, 

PAXn.    ATT.WAKD, 

G.  W.  BxEintxisKK,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


KANSAS  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
RESOLimON  URGES  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  PERMANENT  FOURTH 
FEDERAL  DISTRICT  JUDQESHIP 
IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  State  Bar  Association  at  its  re- 
cent convention  at  Kansac  City  on  the 
6th  of  May  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Fourth 
Federal  District  Judgeship  in  Kaivsas. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  tbe  case- 
load in  our  State  realize  the  importance 
of  this  additional  Judgeship,  and  I  would 
urge  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee give  early  consideration  to  this 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BSSOLTmON 

Whereas,  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  8»-37a 
(28  UB.C.A.  Section  138,  !»««  Pocketpart  at 
page  117  under  "Kansas")  authorlees  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fourth  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrict  of 
Kansas  and  provides  that  "(t) be  first  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge  in 
said  district  ahaU  not  be  fUled."  and 

Whereas,  In  the  normal  oouzse  of  events, 
the  first  vacancy  on  tbe  Bench  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  irsnsww  will  occur 
by  reason  of  tbe  retirement  of  Chief  Judge 
Arthur  J.  Stanley,  Jr.,  and  be  has  announced 


VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
334,  S.  1577. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  blU 
wlU  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattvk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1577)  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  sunendments  on 
page  2.  line  18,  after  the  word  "author- 
ized", to  Insert  "upon  a  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity and",  and.  on  page  3,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  strike  out  "mlsslwi;"  and 
insert  "mission.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Confess  oasembZed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "DlplomaUc  Bela- 
Uons  Act  of  1967". 

•raTBicKMT  or  Fuaroa 

Sac.  9.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
mote the  conduct  of  tbe  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  by  specifying  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  are  en- 
titled and  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
regulate,  consistent  with  treaties  and  other 
International  agreements  of  the  United 
States,  customary  International  law  and 
practice,  and  this  Act.  the  granUng  of  such 
privileges  and  immunities. 

DSFINi'l  iUIfS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  phrase  "for- 
eign dlplomatle  mission  and  the  personnel 
thereof"  Includes— 

(a)  any  permanent  or  special  diplomatic 
mission  of  a  f^'Tiding  state  accredited  to  the 
United  States,  Including  special  envoys,  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  ot  the  mission,  the 
members  of  the  families  of  such  members  of 
the  Staff,  the  private  servants  of  tbe  mem- 
ben  of  the  mission,  and  diplomatic  oouilcn. 


(b)  the  bead  o(  a  f arelga  state  or  tbe 
head  of  the  gartxxaamnt  of  »  fontgn  state, 
and.  wben  tbey  are  on  an  ofldal  visit  to  or 
In  tzanstt  thioagb  the  United  States  the  for- 
eign minister  at  a  foreign  government,  and 
ttiose  Dsembsra  of  the  offldSLl  party  aocom- 
panylng  such  oOdals. 

aUTUOKXTT  OT  TUX  FKKSmENT 

Baa  4.  (a)  The  Presldant  is  authorized, 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  determine — 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  preseribfrt  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Bela- 
tlona,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  tbe  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  Is  provided  In  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  tb  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof 
With  resiMct  to — 

(A)  exemption  from  Federal  taxes;  and 

(B)  immunity  from  dvll  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  for 
those  persons  defined  In  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations  as  the 
members  of  the  administrative  and  technical 
staff  and  the  service  staff  of  the  mission. 

(b)  Tlie  determination  of  the  President 
as  to  the  entitlement  of  a  foreign  diplomatic 
mission  and  the  i>er8onnel  thereof  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
or  imder  this  Act,  shall  be  conclusive  and 
binding  on  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  United 
States  a  list  of  the  permanent  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  i>ersonnel  thereof 
entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  or  this  Act. 

JTTDICXAL    matter 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  writ  or  process  is 
sued  out  or  prosecuted  in  any  court,  quaal- 
Judlclal  body,  or  administrative  tribunal  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession  thereof,  against  a  person  or  the 
property  of  any  person  entitled  to  Immunity 
from  such  suit  or  process  under  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  or  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  such  writ  or  process  shall 
be  deemed  void. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  obtains,  prose- 
cutes, or  assists  In  the  execution  of  such 
writ  or  process  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  ProviOed,  That  thU  paragraph  shall 
not  f4>ply  unless  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  writ  or  process  Is  Issued 
has,  t>efore  the  Issuance  of  such  writ  or 
process,  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

rTi*"^""  or  ruMCTuara 

Sbc.  6.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  as  he  shall  direct.  Tbe 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
flam  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulaUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  eairy  out 
such  functloiw.  and  may  delegate  authority 
to  perform  any  such  functions,  including. 
If  hs  shaU  BO  specify,  the  authority  sucoes- 
Blvety  to  redeli«ate  any  of  such  functions  to 
any  of  his  subordinates. 

UflCllVA   DATE  AlfD   SEPXAUI 

Sec  7.  (a)  ThU  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Dlplocnatlc  Relations  vrith  respect  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)    SecUons  406S.  40a4>.  4085,  and  4060  oX 

the  Revised  Statutes  (aa  U.S.C.  a6a-a»4)  are 
repealed  upon  tbe  effeotlva  date  at  thit  Act 
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.  (c)  TIM  repMl  o(  the  aeveral  statutM  or 
p«rto  ot  •tstutM  aoooaapUabad  by  this  Aot 
dMU  not  mllact  aoy  act  dcms  or  light  aoonilng 
or  aoerHad,  or  any  atilt  or  prnnawllTH  had  or 
oominHnciwl  In  any  olTll  canae  bafore  auoh 
repeal,  but  all  nghta  and  UaliUltlea  undar 
tha  statutea  or  parta  thereof  ao  repealed  ahall 
continue,  and  may  b«  enforced  In  the  same 
mannar  aa  if  such  rq;>e&l  had  not  been  made, 
subject  only  to  the  applicable  immunltlea 
heretofora  flowing  from  customary  Inter- 
national law  and  practice. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  liANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  extract  from 
the  report  on  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

MAIN  PTnU>OBE  or  THJC  BOX 

In  brief,  tbe  bUl  will  (1)  authorize  the 
Prealdent  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  at 
hla  discretion  to  accord  the  privileges  and 
Immunltlea  specified  In  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  diplomatic 
missions  and  tbe  personnel  thereof  states 
no  partiea  to  the  convention;  (2)  authorize 
according  more  favorable  treatment  to  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  In  the  United  States 
and  their  personnel,  depending,  inter  alia, 
on  reciprocal  treatment  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
mlsalonw  and  their  i>ersonnel  in  the  territory 
of  the  sending  states  concerned;  (3)  clarify 
tta«  status  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
heads  of  state  and  of  government  and  special 
envoys;  and  (4)  repeal  Revised  Statutes  sec- 
ttons  4068-4066  (23  U.S.C.  263-3S4),  which 
are  iMsed  on  a  1790  act  of  Congress  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Vienna  Convention. 

BACKcaotTiro 

The  Vienna  Convention,  which  S.  1677 
would  complement,  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  14.  196S,  by  a  vote  of  85 
to  0.  The  convention  Itself  is  based  largely 
on  diplomatic  practices  as  they  developed 
over  the  years,  and  sets  forth  the  rights, 
privUegea,  and  duties  of  all  members  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  and  of  their  famlliea  and 
private  aervants  and  tbe  rights  and  obllga- 
tlona  ot  the  state  on  whose  territory  they 
perform  their  functions.  As  a  partial  codifi- 
cation of  these  practices,  It  covers  a  vsLrtety 
of  subjeeta,  such  as  the  functions,  size,  and 
location  of  missions,  diplomatie  privUegea 
■ltd  Unmunltiee — including  the  treatment  of 
mission  pranises  and  archives,  freedom  ot 
movement,  personal  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties such  as  ImmTinity  from  jurisdiction,  tax 
exemptions,  and  custmns  privileges — the  ob- 
llgationa  ot  a  mission  and  its  members  to- 
ward the  state  in  which  they  serve,  and 
termination  of  mlsstons.  As  the  committee 
noted  in  its  report  on  the  Vienna  Convention 
(Bx.  B«pt.  8,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sass.)— 

"In  general,  this  convention  la  more  re- 
strictive in  Its  provisions  on  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  than  current  VS.  prac- 


The  key  in  tha  tttte  of  8.  1677  Is  tbe  word 
"oompleinent."  The  Vienna  Convention  it- 
self is  self-executing  and  doea  not  require 
tha  more  familiar  "implunenting"  legisla- 
tton.  However,  at  the  time  the  Vienna  Con- 
ventloa  was  before  the  Committee  on  Wirelgn 
Belations,  the  State  Department  informed 
the  oQsnmlttee  ttiat  it  would  recommend  to 
the  President  that  ratUcaUon  be  withheld 
until  tbe  complementing  legislation  Is  en- 
acted. Aa  a  result,  the  treaty  awaits  ratlflca- 
tton  by  the  Umted  Statea  pending  tbe  enact- 
ment of  8.  1577.  If  tbe  treaty  were  to  be 
ratllled  by  the  Preeident  before  the  bill  is 
enacted  the  United  Statee  would  be  m  the 
poaltton  of  having  to  i4>ply  two  sets  of  im- 
munity standards  to  the  foreign  diplomatic 


community  within  the  United  States — the 
Vienna  Convention  standards  to  diplomats 
from  thoae  countries  which  have  likewise 
ratlfled  the  convention,  aad  the  present  stat- 
utory standards  (prt^waed  to  Im  repealed) 
to  dlploniata  from  countries  wblch  are  not 
a  party  to  the  Vienna  Convention.  The  main 
dliference  between  these  Unmxinlty  standards 
acoordlng  to  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  who  was  the  committee's 
principal  witness,  is  that  the  standards  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  are  minimum  stand- 
ards and.  on  balance,  a  little  less  liberal  than 
current  international  law  and  practice. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ATOMIC   ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlasion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  Immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislation  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


BALTIC  STATES  PEEEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  A-esident,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  three  Baltic  States,  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  had 
regained  their  freedom  in  1918  and  lived 
happily  for  two  decades  during  the  inter- 
war  years  in  their  homelands  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  There 
they  lived  in  peace,  and  more  than  any 
other  ethnic  group,  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  peace.  For  a  decade  or  more  their 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  during  that 
time  they  succeeded  in  rebuilding  their 
homelands,  making  them  model  democ- 
racies in  northeastern  Europe.  They  en- 
Joyed  some  prosperity  and  registered  re- 
markable advances  on  the  political,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  fronts.  Their 
governments  were  recognized  by  other 
sovereign  states  and  admitted  into  the 
family  of  nations.  In  short  they  were 
content  with  their  lot  and  happy,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  enslavement  for  them. 

Early  in  1940  the  Red  army  Invaded 
and  overran  them,  and  then  these  coun- 
tries were  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  robbing  these  hdpless  peoples  of 
their  freedom  and  of  their  homelands. 
Heartless  Communists  did  more  in  their 
policy  of  enslavement.  They   arrested. 


Imprisoned,  and  then  deported  the  lead- 
ers of  these  peoples  to  distant  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  these  wholesale  ar- 
rests and  deportations  more  than  100,000 
able-bodied  men  suffered  in  Soviet  pris- 
on labor  camps.  Many  of  them  lost  their 
lives  in  exile  while  their  families  were 
enslaved  by  Communist  regimes  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Kremlin.  Today  these 
peoples  still  suffer  under  totalitarian 
Communist  tyranny. 

On  the  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  their  enslavement  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  their  homelands  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  their 
deliverance  from  Communist  tyranny. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ELECTED 
GOVERNOR  BILL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Juan  Star  dated 
May  26,  1967,  which  said  some  uncompli- 
mentary things  about  the  Palewonsky 
administration,  has  been  previously  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  later  referred  to  during  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  450.  It  Is  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  same  San 
Juan  Star,  in  a  subsequent  editorial, 
makes  its  position  perfectly  clear,  and 
favors  the  passage  of  S.  450,  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Star  takes  a  sensible  and  sound 
view  when  it  states  in  the  editorial: 

There  would  seem  to  be  time  to  look  into 
the  allegations  raised  against  CjKrvemor  Pale- 
wonsky and  still  allow  Congress  to  act  on  the 
elected  governor  bill.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  an 
xinfair  penalty  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  be  denied  a  long  overdue  right 
just  because  there  Is  some  suspicion  their 
appointed  governor  hasn't  administered  their 
atralrs  efficiently  and  economlcaUy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Unfair 
Penalty,"  appearing  In  the  San  Juan 
Star  on  May  26, 1967,  be  Included  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNTAnt  Penaltt 

Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  R.-Colo.,  made  bis 
promised  "strong  statement"  yesterday  on 
the  growing  furor  over  the  administration  o( 
Virgin  Islands  Gov.  Ralph  Palewonsky.  It 
was  expected  that  Sen.  Allott  would  renew 
demands  for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  fis- 
cal affairs  In  the  Islands.  However,  Sen.  AUott 
went  even  further  and  vowed  he  would  at- 
tempt to  block  Senate  action  on  the  elected 
governor  bill  for  the  Virgin  Islands  because 
of  tbe  "flagrant  political  abuse"  of  tbe  Pale- 
wonsky administration.  This  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  prejudging  the  evidence  and  de- 
claring the  administration  guilty. 

There  would  seem  to  be  Ume  to  look  Into 
the  aUegatlons  raised  against  Oov.  Palewon- 
sky and  still  allow  Congress  to  act  on  the 
elected  governor  bill.  At  any  rate.  It  seems 
an  unfair  penalty  for  tbe  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  be  denied  a  long  overdue  right 
because  there  la  some  suspicion  their  ap- 
pointed governor  hasn't  administered  their 
affairs  efficiently  and  economically. 

To  continue  the  administration  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  under  an  appointed  governor  for 
any  reason  la  to  allow  the  spectre  of  colo- 
nialism to  linger  in  the  United  States.  "The 
bill  should  be  considered  without  any  road- 
blocks being  thrown  up  impulsively  in  the 
manner  of  Sen.  Allott  who  wants  to  Judge 
first  and  Investigate  later. 


SERTOMA    ESSAY    CONTEST    WIN- 
NERS FROM  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  President,  our 
youth  are  being  taught  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
The  annual  Sertoma  freedom  program 
encourages  essay  entries  from  our 
schoolchildren  on  these  principles  upon 
whose  foundation  the  United  States  was 
built. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  two  winning  essays  in  a  recent  Salt 
Lake  Sertoma  freedom  essay  contest. 
These  essays  will  Illustrate  the  concept 
our  youth  has  of  one  of  our  greatest 
American  Ideals,  law:  "The  Law:  Serv- 
ant and  Master,"  by  Shauna  Gay  Bar- 
nard, and  "The  Law:  Servant  and  Mas- 
ter," by  William  Mark  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  I<aw:  Sixvant  and  Mastex 
(By  Shauna  Oay  Barnard) 

Tears  ago  our  Pilgilm  ancestors  came  to 
America  in  search  of  freedom.  Because  of 
the  disagreement  over  British  laws,  the 
Bevolutlooary  War  was  bom.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  war  was  fought  because  the 
Americans  wanted  back  tbe  freedom  they 
had  once  had  as  Englishmen  in  early  times. 

The  first  actual  American  Law  was  the 
English  common  law.  Lawyers  had  to  learn 
the  conunon  law  by  reading  what  judges 
had  said  in  deciding  various  cases.  The  de- 
sire to  have  the  law  written  down  became 
increasingly  strong  following  the  slgmng  of 
Magna  Cliarta.  Today  the  unwritten  Law  la 
supplemented  by  comprehensive  statutes 
called  codes.  Laws  have  been  buUt  up 
through  the  years.  For  Amurlcans,  the  great- 
est and  most  helpful  of  theee  laws  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Constitutlc>n  had  to  fit  the 
fierce  sense  of  individual  freedom  into  a 
balance  with  the  national  strength.  Laws 
were  formulated  by  law  making  bodies  and 
were  then  either  ratlfled  or  vetoed.  During 
this  time  of  developing  our  laws,  o\ir  nation 
grew  stronger. 

The  laws  of  the  land  can  l>e  our  friend, 
but,  may  at  times  rule  our  Uvea  if  we  dont 
abide  by  them. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  are  given  many 
freedoms,  but  many  more  times  than  not, 
these  laws  are  Ignored  and  taken  advantage 
of,  therefore  they  are  broken.  Por  Instance, 
you  study  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  freedom 
of  speech,  then  you  read  In  the  newspaper, 
"New  York  Man  Slanders  President".  What 
kind  of  freedom  of  speech  is  this? 

In  the  early  colonial  tlmse  criminals  were 
often  severely  punished  in  public.  Those  who 
were  caught  crltldKlng  the  government 
would  most  likely  have  their  ears  cut  off. 
Those  who  were  drunkards  had  a  large  "D" 
burned  on  their  foreheads.  They  would  carry 
these  markings  for  the  rest  of  their  Uves. 
This  Is  even  so  today  although  no  one  is 
branded  nor  are  their  ears  cut  off.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  you  act  till  the  day  you  die,  you 
will  always  carry  the  scar  of  a  police  record. 

Not  all  men  want  to  commit  a  crime  m 
life.  After  all  we're  entitled  to  one  mistake 
in  life.  (Or  are  we?)  The  statement  'Once  a 
crook  always  a  crook"  Is  not  nec<»sarily 
true.  But,  many  people  feel  it  Is.  Many  a 
man  has  heard  the  statement  "Ek>rry  but  it's 
against  the  principles  of  the  business  to  have 
ex-convlcts  aa  employees",  or  "We  don't  hire 
men  with  a  police  record,  too  big  a  risk." 
Even  If  a  man  wants  to  "go  straight"  and 
trlea  very  hard  to  receive  a  job  .  .  .  any  kind 
of  honest  pay  .  .  .  after  all  fails,  he  may 
feel  compelled  to  tiu-n  back  to  crime  to  live. 
Even  It  he  did  get  a  Job,  something  may  be 
stolen  and  then  the  flnger  of  suspicion  wculd 


point  right  at  him  first.  If  he  were  inno- 
cent, he  would  probably  be  fired  and  be 
called  Just  another  one  of  those  "ez-oon- 
Tlcts".  Or  iierhapa,  one  may  have  to  fiU  out 
an  application  blank  and  come  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  have  a  police  record"?  If  yes, 
one  would  probably  not  receive  the  job. 

Ilie  criminal  la  not  the  only  one  who 
suffers.  His  family  suffers  right  along  with 
him.  His  chUdren  would  be  laughed  at  by 
their  friends,  and  his  wife  would  be  rejected. 

The  crime  may  take  only  a  moment.  But, 
this  small  moment  of  weakness  must  be  lived 
for  a  life  time  I 

Let's  call  our  friend  Junior.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  one  day  his  father  came  home  with 
a  big  grin  on  his  face.  He  told  his  family, 
"Got  a  ticket  today,  but  Jake  up  at  City  HaU 
fixed  it  up." 

When  Junior  was  fifteen,  he  and  his 
mother  had  gone  ahopplng.  On  their  way  out 
of  the  parking  lot  she  backed  her  car  into 
a  tree.  The  damage  would  be  easily  around 
$100.00.  His  mother  told  him,  "We'U  just  say 
someone  rammed  into  us,  then  the  Insurance 
company  will  pay  for  it,  and,  after  all  that's 
what  they  are  for." 

When  Junior  was  eighteen,  his  parents  did 
everything  In  their  power  to  get  him  into  a 
high  claaa  academy.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  lie  about  the  famUy  Income.  They  made 
it  seem  like  Junior  was  in  need  of  financial 
aid.  Finally,  they  got  him  into  the  right 
academy.  Junior  began  "messing  around." 
Time  after  time  he  would  do  things  with  the 
gang  just  for  kicks.  He  thought  he  really  had 
It  made,  a  real  big  shot.  He  never  got  caught 
untU  one  night  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
decided  to  borrow  the  Professor's  car  to  go 
"joy-riding."  After  a  while  they  heard  sirens. 
It  was  real  wUd  driving  90  miles  an  hour 
with  a  cop  chasing  you. 

Junior  and  his  friends  weren't  put  in  jaU, 
but  were  put  out  on  parole.  Before  the  judge 
let  them  go  he  said.  "Boys  you  may  never 
see  the  inside  waUs  of  a  penitentiary  or  a 
jaU,  but  you  vrlll  never  be  able  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  crime  you  have  committed. 
The  record  of  your  conviction  wUl  exist  as 
long  as  the  cowthouses  do.  No  amount  of 
goodness  of  conduct  will  ever  erase  it.  Tou 
boys  may  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  good 
pay  in  some  foreign  country.  You  apply  for 
a  passport.  You  may  get  one,  but  then  again, 
you  may  not.  You  go  to  Canada  for  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip,  but  you  wlU  not  be  aUowed 
to  stay  very  long.  No  country  will  let  you  be- 
come a  resident.  Yotir  world  wlU  become 
much  smaller  than  it  once  was.  You  will  soon 
reach  a  voting  age.  People  your  own  age  are 
voting,  but  you  cannot.  You  will  be  a  citizen, 
but  imable  to  vote  on  public  affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  family  were  spend- 
ing a  quiet  evening  at  home.  The  children 
were  playing  games  while  Mom  and  I3ad  read. 
All  at  once  a  sudden  shatter  sounded  through 
the  house  as  If  something  tiad  gone  through 
the  picture  window.  Mr.  Jones  jumped  up 
and  ran  to  the  Uvlng  room  Just  in  time  to  see 
a  small  piece  of  lead  whiz  by  him.  He  looked 
at  the  walls,  directly  to  his  left  he  saw  two 
buUet  marks.  He  ran  to  the  phone  and  less 
than  ten  minutes  later  they  could  hear  sirens. 
The  police  searched  the  entire  neighborhood 
and  found  nothing.  All  cars  In  the  direct 
vicinity  were  alerted.  In  little  more  than  an 
hour  the  culprit  was  caxight.  Because  of  the 
preparedness  of  the  police,  no  one  will  ever 
know  bow  many  Uvea  were  saved. 

If  we  respect  our  laws  and  obey  them,  we 
shall  have  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Wben 
a  child  is  young,  he  should  be  taught  to  re- 
spect the  law  and  to  use  It  wisely.  If  the  par- 
ents fall  to  teach  this  and  the  child  turns  to 
a  delinquent,  the  responslbUlty  is  upon  the 
shoulders  of  tbe  parents. 

Our  Ubertles  have  a  vibrant  life.  Tbey  are 
not  provided  only  to  meet  the  tyrannies  of 
the  distant  past,  but  they  are,  also,  with  us 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  today,  ready  to 
block  injustice  wherever  it  threatens! 


Tax  Law — BisvAirr  Ain>  MAsia 


(By  William  Mark  Lewis) 

In  order  for  a  country  to  grow  and  pro- 
gress, it  muat  have  laws.  These  laws  work  In 
two  different  ways,  aa  servant  and  as  master. 

When  a  person  breaks  in  to  a  house  in 
your  neighborhood,  the  law  la  your  servant. 
It  tracks  down  the  criminal  and  punishes 
him.  Because  the  law  does  this,  your  home 
is  protected.  When  the  positions  are  re- 
versed and  you  break  the  law,  you  are  hunted 
and  can  never  Uve  in  peace  untU  you  have 
been  apprehended  and  punlahed.  Sven 
then,  your  criminal  record  pursoea  you 
tlirough  the  rest  ot  your  life.  When  you  are 
trying  to  get  a  job,  most  oompaniea  clieck 
to  see  if  you  have  a  criminal  record.  In  most 
oases,  the  Jobs  you  want  are  taken  from 
you  and  given  to  men  who  liave  obeyed  the 
law.  The  law  has  mastered  -you  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  lias  kept  you  from  a  Job. 

In  sports  you  can  either  be  aeorved  by,  or 
serve  the  law.  When  playing  basketbaU,  If 
your  team  plays  strictly  by  the  rules  and 
makes  no  fouls,  the  rules  are  on  your  aide. 
No  one  can  knock  you  down  and  enatrh  the 
baU  away  without  penalty.  When  you  break 
the  rules,  the  other  team  is  given  all  the 
advantages.  Because  you  foul  a  man  on  the 
opposing  team,  he  wiU  receive  free  shots 
which  he  worild  not  have  takm  if  he  liad 
not  been  fouled. 

In  primitive  societies  laws  were  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.  Criminals  were 
punished  very  severely  for  orlmas  which 
are  of  lesser  consequence  today.  If  a  man 
stcde  another  man's  c«ttle,  he  could  be  ptm- 
Ished  by  being  sentenced  to  serve  him  un- 
tU the  owner  considered  the  thief's  debt 
repaid. 

"As  society  became  more  developed,  more 
laws  needed  to  be  made.  As  trade  grew, 
there  had  to  be  certain  laws  of  weight,  value 
of  money,  and  terms  of  credit."  >  Since  that 
time,  laws  have  continued  to  progress  in 
giving  services  req\ilred  by  the  people. 

After  America's  ties  with  England  were 
broken,  a  system  of  laws  had  to  be  made. 
Many  trlee  at  law  making  were  made  before, 
at  last,  tbe  Constitution  was  written.  "After 
the  revolution,  because  ot  the  people's  wish 
for  written  laws,  the  0<Hitmental  Congress,  la 
1777.  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  lasted  untU  ttie  writing  of  the  Con- 
Btltutlon  in  17B7."*  Since  then  laws  have 
had  to  be  changed  and  new  ones  created  aa 
the  people  have  required  new  aervicea. 

Women's  voting  was  unheard  of  when  our 
ooxintry  was  founded,  but  with  their  de- 
mands for  equal  nghta,  a  new  law  had  to  be 
made  and  an  old  one  changed.  Before  the 
mvention  of  tlie  automoMle,  traffic  laws  wtm 
very  few,  but  now  many  laws  have  had  to  be 
made  for  the  protection  of  t>oth  drivers  and 
pedes  triana. 

Today,  keeping  the  people  in  mind,  almost 
aU  of  the  laws  are  fair  and  just.  The  ideas 
of  government  designed  long  ago  to  give  aU 
men  freedom,  jxiatioe,  and  equality  before 
the  law,  have  been  preserved  so  that  today 
the  United  States  la  the  largest  center  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Our  laws  are  made  to  Insure  the  four  basic 
freedoms:  freedom  of  q;>eech,  freedom  at 
worship,  freedom  of  peaceable  assembly,  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  We  take  theee  freedoms 
for  granted.  In  our  country  today  we  are  free 
to  complain  about  the  government  if  we 
think  it  la  being  run  incocrectly.  m  tbe 
January  30.  1067,  issue  of  The  Satt  Lake 
Tribune,  our  poUcy  was  crltlclBed  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  which  said,  "Ptfxn  aU  I  can 
find  out  about  tills  war  In  Viet  Nam,  It 
doesn't  make  sense.  This  nonsensical  war 
has  developed  into  a  faoe-savlng  ojivatlon 
more  than  anything  else." 


i  Frank  Denman,  Law:  If  a  on  Tour  Side 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1953),  p.  8. 

>  "United  Statea,"  Enepclopedia  Amtrtcana, 
XXVU,  19«6  pp.  64B-fi61. 
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In  muty  oountrle*.  U  oommon  people  crit- 
icised the  government,  ttiey  vould  be  done 
away  wltb.  m  1017,  at  tbe  end  of  the  Rus- 
sian reroIatloB.  tbere  wae  a  purge  wbere 
anyone  who  tfpdkn  agalnat  the  Kovemment 
waa  taken  out  and  shot.  "More  than  600  per- 
sons were  shot  In  Petrograd  akme  as  a  re- 
prisal for  a  prerlous  attack  on  Lenin."  *  To- 
day m  Red  China,  the  Red  Guard  patrol  tb* 
coontry,  destroying  any  peojfle  whom  tbey 
tblnlc  are  against  the  v^xeax  gorenunent 
When  we  read  things  like  this  In  the  paper, 
we  should  be  very  grateful  to  lire  In  this 
free  country,  and  we  sbovld  niOiold  the  law 
to  the  best  of  axa  ability.  If  we  all  obey 
the  law.  it  wlU  be  our  servant,  and  tha  four 
eomerstonea  of  freedom:  freedom  ot  speech, 
freedom  of  peaceable  assembly,  freedcmi  of 
wonhlp,  and  fteedom  of  the  preas,  can  never 
be  chipped  away. 


PUBUC  COBOCENT  ON  PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 

ICr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  two 
eolumns  have  recently  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  which  oatllne  the  need 
for  the  swift  establishment  of  public — 
noncommercial — television  and  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  Jack  Oould,  radio 
and  television  critic,  outlines  In  a  June 
4  article  the  efforts  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Committee  for  Public  Television 
under  tite  chairmanship  of  Thomas  P. 
P.  Hovins.  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  to  coordinate  public  In- 
terest in  the  project.  The  need  for  defi- 
nite aetion  by  the  Congress  to  formalize 
general  public  approval  is  pointed  out  by 
Associate  Editor  Lester  Market  in  his 
June  5  commentary. 

Mr.  President.  I  aft  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  full 
in  Uie  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bxcosb, 
as  follows: 

[ftom  the  New  Tork  Times.  June  4.  1987] 

A  HxAseTAaT  roa  JTl'V 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

Formation  of  the  National  Ckxnmlttee  for 
Public  Television,  under  the  chairmanship  o< 
the  Uvely  Thomas  P.  P.  Hovlng,  director  ai 
the  KetropoUtan  Museum  of  Art,  la  one  much 
needed  step  tai  advancing  the  cause  at  non- 
commercial video.  The  porpoae  of  the  com- 
mittee win  be  public  relations  In  the  better 
aenae  of  the  phrase:  To  develop  a  broader 
base  of  Interest  In  the  destiny  of  public  TV, 
notably  among  practitioners  of  the  arts  and 
civic  leaders  who,  one  hopes,  can  carry  weight 
In  both  Congress  and  in  the  pitvate  sector  of 
society.  Thetr  partldpstion  does  not  ecmie 
any  too  soon. 

Time  Is  not  altogether  on  the  side  of  pub- 
He  TV.  President  Johnson's  bUI  creating  a 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  swept 
through  the  Senate  largely  as  a  personal 
testaooent  to  the  political  skill  and  stature 
of  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat  of 
■attn^m  Island.  Delay  and  controversy  may 
await  the  measure  In  the  Commerce  and  Ap- 
propriations Comxolttees  of  the  House  oC 
Bopreaentatlvea. 

Even  If  the  bUI  is  adopted  It  wlQ  constitute 
prlmatily  a  victory  far  the  eatabUahment  of 
a  prlneiple:  The  creation  of  a  Corporation 
tor  Public  Broartcaatlng  to  suj^Iement  the 
available  wares  on  otmunerclal  TV.  But  the 
actual  amount  of  money  Involved  at  the 
moment,  approxlmattiy  |8-mlUlon.  Is  amall. 
Tha  truly  thorny  problem  Is  not  scheduled 


•"Union  a<  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs." 
Xncyctopedia  Amerioaaa  (IBM).  Volume 
JLXVU,  p.  418. 


to  come  up  for  another  year  when  there  will 
have  to  be  a  decision  on  the  raising  of  hun- 
dreds of  mllUons  of  doUata.  At  that  time,  It's 
virtually  certain  Congress  will  address  Itself 
to  the  real  nuts  and  bolts  of  non-commer- 
cial broadcaating — what  it  proposes  to  do. 
wh6  will  do  it  and  how  the  costs  will  be  met. 
But  setting  up  a  permanent  economic 
structure  for  public  television  could  well  take 
a  year  or  two  and  the  interim  period  coiild 
pcove  cruclaL  Moreover,  tbe  publicity  attend- 
ant upon  the  Ford  Fund's  experiments  and 
Congressional  consideration  of  legislation 
have  not  stimulated  contributions  by  view- 
ers to  their  local  statiooe.  But  what  Is  no- 
tably distressing  in  all  the  enthusiasm  over 
public  television's  future  Is  the  lack  of 
searching  study  over  what  the  medliun 
should  do.  And  It  is  In  this  area  that  the 
national  citizens  committee  for  public  tele- 
vision could  be  helpful. 

Vi.  Hovlng,  for  one.  Is  dead  right  In 
stressing  that  non-commercial  TV  should 
not  be  Judged  within  electronic  boundaries, 
but  should  be  a  gateway  to  a  larger  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  cultural  resources 
that  already  exist.  The  ranks  of  non-com- 
mercial TV  are  over-populated  by  veterans 
of  TV;  It  needs  new  minds  to  refresh  think- 
ing toward  the  medium  and  chart  a  pattern 
which  would  gflve  non-conmierclal  video  the 
character  and  Identity  that  It  has  been  so 
long  In  trying  to  acquire.  If  public  televi- 
sion expects  to  persuade  Congress  that  It  Is 
deserving  of  hundreds  ot  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  It's  not  too  early  to  begin  articu- 
lating precisely  what  the  taxpaylng  set  own- 
er would  be  getting  for  his  money. 

Opposition  to  a  viable  and  exciting  form 
of  non-conmiercIal  TV  may  be  more  wide- 
spread among  commercial  broadcasters  than 
Is  generally  understood  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  lobby  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  formidable  Indeed  when  the 
cost  of  ETV  reaches  the  floor  a  year  hence, 
particularly  If  President  Johnson  does  not 
apply  maximum  White  House  Influence. 

The  supporters  of  ETV  have  only  a  few 
months  to  put  their  house  In  order  and 
offer  a  persuasive  united  front.  The  newly 
formed  citizens  committee  may  learn  that 
coordinating  public  Interest  Is  but  one  phase 
of  Its  undertaking;  coordinating  the  ele- 
ments within  non-commercial  TV  might 
be  even  more  Important. 

On  a  nationwide  basl*  there  Is  apprehen- 
sion over  the  coming  turn  of  events.  Many 
station  operators  look  askance  at  NET  strug- 
gling along  on  a  S6-mlUlon  annual  budget  to 
do  five  hours  of  programming  for  02  weeks  a 
year  while  the  Laboratory  probably  will  have 
$e-mlUlon,  lesa  network^  costs,  to  do  two 
hours  for  25  weeks. 

The  desire  to  surmount  the  first  hurdle — 
getting  the  Corporatioa  for  Public  Broad- 
casting Into  being — has  resulted  in  a  stra- 
tegic decision  by  supporters  of  non-conmier- 
clal  TV  not  to  rock  th«  boat.  Many  of  the 
overriding  problems  confronting  ETV,  It  Is 
beUeved.  will  lend  themselves  to  easier  reso- 
lution when  the  Corporation  has  a  leader,  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  staff. 

On  all  aides  there  is  tmlversal  agreement 
that  public  television's  main  problem  is  lack 
of  funds,  as  ezempUfltd  In  Channel  IS's 
scheduled  cancellation  for  the  summer  of  Its 
last  live  program,  "Newsfront."  Yet,  even 
though  ETV  can  111  afford  the  luxury  of  com- 
petition at  this  stage,  there  are  signs  of  pro- 
liferating rivalry  and  duplication  of  effort 
that  could  prove  perilous. 

Up  to  now,  on  the  national  scale.  It  has 
been  the  function  of  National  Educational 
Television,  the  oldest  program  service  for 
non-commercial  TV,  to  provide  the  main  cov- 
erage In  news  and  puUlc  affairs.  Now  the 
Public  Broadcast  Laboratory,  financed  by  the 
Ford  Pounxlatlon.  la  creating  an  entirely  sep- 
arate structure  to  cover  the  same  area  In  a 
series  of  fall  specials  on  Biuiday  nights.  That 
the  PBL  la  nominally  under  the  wing  of 


NET  Is  XMt  fooling  anyone;  the  relationship 
between  the  two  groups  la  fraught  with  un< 
easiness. 

The  PBL  Is  leasing  separate  ofllcea  and  NET 
has  Its  own  headquarters.  Production  centers, 
needless  to  say,  are  extremely  expensive.  Yet, 
along  with  the  two  national  centers,  there  is 
Channel  13  with  its  production  studio,  not 
to  mention  New  York  City's  non-commercial 
outlet,  Channel  81,  going  It  alone  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Building. 

The  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  that  non-commercial  TV 
should  meet  the  salaries  of  coounercial  TV 
in  order  to  obtain  top  personnel,  but  the  in- 
evitable consequence  Is  one  more  escalation 
of  wages  at  NET — or  resentment  If  raises  are 
not  forthcoming — and  the  prospect  of  higher 
fee  demands  at  Channel  13.  NET  and  the 
Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  plan  a  degree 
of  cooperation  on  the  matters  of  economic 
overhead  and  program  content,  but  in  plain 
language,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  tussle  for 
survival  and  prestige  between  the  two  units. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  June  5,  19671 

Pttblic  TixrvisiOK:    A  "NanowAi,  Rksoubcb" 

(By  Lester  Markel) 

The  bill  for  Public  (educational  or  non- 
commercial) Television  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  dispatch  and  emphatic  en- 
dorsement. In  the  House  the  going  Is  likely 
tn  be  much  rougher.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  par- 
ties that  are  deeply  concerned — the  educa- 
tional broadcasters,  the  devoted  listeners, 
the  public  at  large.  For  this  Is,  as  Senator 
Percy  put  It,  "milestone  legislation"  rejjre- 
sentlng  "a  strong  national  commitment  to 
the  development  of  a  vital  national  re- 
source." 

The  case  for  Public  Television  Is  simply 
stated.  Television  can  be  a  potent  force  In 
achieving  a  better-informed  public  opinion 
and  in  advancing  the  cultural  state  of  the 
nation.  Commercial  television  has  not  done 
the  job  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  do  so,  for  the 
very  reason  that  It  is  conunerclal. 

a&PS    IM    COIOUEBCUI.    TV 

The  news  broadcasts  comprise,  for  the 
most  part,  a  headline  service;  often  they 
supply  drama,  but  they  lack  depth.  The  c\il- 
tural  contributions  are  sporadic,  even 
though  at  times  they  are  of  high  order.  But 
the  moat  telling  count  in  the  indictment 
is  that  of  timing;  the  evening,  the  Impor- 
tant hours,  for  the  most  part,  add  up  to  a 
desert  area  with  few  oases. 

In  all  three  areas — Information,  culture 
and  program  time — Public  Television  can 
fill  the  gape. 

In  the  Information  area.  Public  Television 
can  perform  the  urgent  assignment  of  pre- 
senting the  news  in  an  understandable  way, 
providing  news  in  perspective,  news  in  the 
broadest  sense,  Including  significant  trends 
as  well  as  the  spot  events.  In  addition.  It 
can  present  well-ordered  and  well  moderated 
debates  on  the  pressing  Issues  of  the  day. 

OPEN    KXW    VISTAS 

In  the  cultural  area.  Public  Television 
can  open  new  vistas;  It  can  provide  pro- 
grams on  a  consistent  basis,  supplying  more 
theater,  more  music,  more  art,  more  dis- 
cussion on  books — more  philosophy  If  you 
will.  None  of  these  proposals  rules  out  en- 
tertainment; the  suggestion  Is  only  that  en- 
tertainment be  provided  on  a  higher  level. 

The  effort  should  be  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional. It  is,  of  coiu'se,  highly  desirable  to 
present  great  drama,  grand  opera,  grander 
art;  but  It  Is  also  highly  useful  to  tap  the 
resources  of  communities  and  unlverBltles, 
to  explain  the  newest  show  at  the  art  cen- 
ter, and  to  cooperate  with  the  local  libraries 
In  Indicating  the  Joys  of  reading. 

Above  all,  PubUc  Television  can  provide 
prime  stuff  in  prime  ♦.Ime — programs  that 
have  high  quality  without  being  "highbrow" 


— good  entertainment  as  weU  as  good  talk; 
footnotes  as  well  as  headlines. 

But  these  arguments  will  not  prevail  im- 
less  two  handicaps  are  overcome:  public 
apathy  and  Congressional  doubt. 

The  approach  to  the  public  has  been  vague 
and  confused.  There  has  been  no  convmcmg 
demonstration  that  Public  Television  can  do 
a  genuine  Job  both  of  enlightenment  and  of 
entertainment.  Most  of  the  talk  has  been 
of  techniques  rather  than  content.  Ad- 
mittedly, conduits  are  essential,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  flow  through  the  conduits  la  of 
prime  Importance.  Tboreau's  warning  of  the 
past  still  applies:  "We  are  in  great  haste  to 
construct  a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine 
to  Texas.  But  Maine  and  Texas  may  have 
nothing  to  communicate." 

raciNC  UP  TO  doubts 

The  Congress  must  be  educated  to  the  im- 
portance of  Public  Television  and  to  the 
vital  need  of  assuring  its  Independence.  At 
the  moment  Congress  pays  Up  service  to  the 
concept,  but  it  has  a  basic  fear  that  a  Oov- 
ernment-supported  medium  of  communica- 
tion will  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 
These  are  deep  fears,  but  they  are  unfounded; 
BB.C.  is  a  prime  example  of  how  the  task 
can  be  independently  performed.  Such  doubts 
cannot  be  ducked  (it  has  been  proposed,  for 
example,  that  public  funds  shall  not  be  used 
(or  news) ;  they  must  be  squarely  faced. 

Public  Television  in  the  true  sense  requires 
an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars.  Private  funds  are  surely 
desirable,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  moneys 
will  have  to  come  from  the  P'ederal  Oovem- 
ment.  This  is  a  snutU  price  to  pay  iot  so 
large  an  achievement. 

raa  aia  stkp  up 

There  Is  a  potent  argument  for  appro- 
priating public  funds  for  these  purposes.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  education  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges; the  principle  applies  equally  to  adult 
education,  which  PubUc  Television  virtually 
is.  A  Public  Broculcaating  Act  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Land  Orant  Act  of  1862:  both 
can  be  considered  momentous  steps  toward 
mass  higher  education. 

There  Is,  in  sum,  much  goodwill  toward 
the  idea  of  Public  Television;  there  la  the 
conviction  that  something  should  be  done; 
there  are  many  brave  and  vague  pronounce- 
ments. But  more  than  goodwill,  acquiescence 
and  kind  words  are  needed.  There  must  be 
agreement  on  objectives,  harmony  of  action 
and  cold  caah. 

For  through  Public  Television  we  shall  be 
able  to  achieve,  possibly  not  an  enlightened 
majority,  but  surely  a  much  larger  enlight- 
ened minority — and  thus  will  the  state  of 
the  Union  be  notably  advanced. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  PDLBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  detected  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
a  heightened  intellectuality  in  this 
chamber— and  indeed  in  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  Washington — I  believe  the 
phenomenon  can  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  here  that  day  of  121  of  the 
brightest  and  most  accomplished  young 
students  in  America — ^the  Presidential 
Scholars  of  1967, 

This  program,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
serves  the  intellectual  conununlty  well 
by  providing  appropriate  recognition  and 
encouragement  of  these  young  recruits 
to  its  ranks.  And,  it  serves  the  Nation 
well  by  publicly  demonstrating  the  value 
the  American  people  place  on  intellectual 
achievement. 

I  congratulate  the  1967  Presidential 


Scholars  and  herewith  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  their  names  and  home 
States.  I  know  my  colleagues  take  as  I 
do  a  deep  and  Justified  pride  in  number- 
ing these  fine  young  men  and  women 
among  our  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PaismsNTiAi.  ScMOLJVxs,  1967 

ALABAMA 

(James)  Phillip  Jordan,  618  Roeemont 
Drive,  Dothan,  Alabama. 

Marilyn  Florence  Bling,  706  6th  Avenue, 
East  Cullman,  Alabama. 


Don  Nelson  Page,  New  Stuyahok,  Alaska. 
Susan  Joyce  Salo,  Box  180,  Mt.  Edgecumbe, 
Alaska. 

ABIZONA 

Christopher  Duflleld,  4126  North  Camlno 
Encerrado,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Beverly  Rose  Voloehin,  6166  North  18th 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

AaKAMSAS 

Beth  Ann  Hlldbold,  611  East  North  Street, 
FayettevUle,  Arkansas. 

David  Wlllard  Royce.  8212  Louwanda  Drive, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Edward  Leroy  Whitfield,  2114  Rlngo  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

CALjrOBinA 

Hal  Michael  Mlckelson,  1361  West  Tenth 
Street,  San  Pedro,  California. 

Louise  Madeline  Peecetta,  4230  Terrace 
Street,  Oakland,  California. 

Nicholas  Dwight  Smith,  6724  EU  Street, 
San  Diego,  California. 

COLOIADO 

Michelle  Nina  Fluckey,  1875  South  Vraln 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Jeremy  Elliott  Stone,  3400  Bast  Dart- 
mouth Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 

comnKTKruT 

Wesley  Casimir  Oryk.  60  Forest  Street, 
Manchester,  Connecticut. 

Kartn  Olds  Sundqulst,  41  Lorraine  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

DKLAWASX 

Nancy  Jane  Snyder,  207  Whlteklrk  Drive, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Kelly  Bryant  Sullivan,  8  MahaSy  Drive, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

DISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Bunyan  Leo  Byrant,  118  36th  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wllhelmlna  Delores  Jenkins,  1326  Emer- 
son  Street,  NW..  No.   102,   Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  Stephan  lArmer,  2808  Naylor  Road, 
SE,  Washington,  D.C. 

rLoama 

Teresa  Lynn  PoweU,  700  Nlda  Drive,  Eau 
Oallle,  Florida. 

Michel  Leon  Stone,  6024  South  I^igoon 
Drive,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

Oioiou 

Darnel  Luther  King,  Route  6,  Marietta, 
Oeorgla. 

Peter  Wallace  Lert,  3642  Roxboro  Circle, 
Atlanta.  Georgia. 

VlrgiDla  Elisabeth  Smith,  1310  Curtta  Drive, 
NK,  Atlanta,  Oeorgla. 

HAwan 

Margaret  Klyoko  Nakamura,  8330  Monsar- 
rat  Avenue,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Kenneth  Lee  Terry,  938  Onaha  Street,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

mAHO 

David  Mitchell  McFarland,  Carmen,  Idaho. 
Alice  Faye  Smith,   706  Linden,   Lewlston, 
Idaho. 


Ellen  Patricia  Apzlll,  MS9  Bfiunmel.  8ko- 
kie,  Illinois. 

Paul  Duncan  Falrbank.  14B  XMt  Fonteroy 
Street,  West  Chicago,  Tmrtnir 

Howard  D.  Spence.  888  South  Vkanklln 
Street,  Decatur,  TUiTyifc^ 

nroxAJi* 

MitcheU  EUaa  Daniels,  it,  7881  Hawthorne 
Lane,  IndlanapoUa,  TniwWw^ 

Suzanne  Elizabeth  Peazaon.  1339  Lake- 
wood,  South  Bend,  TruWaTtf. 

IOWA 

Marilyn  E.  Bohlen,  1767  FaliteDe,  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Charles  William  NoitUn,  1634  41rt  Race, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Martin  TerreU  Smith.  906  8th  Avenue,  SE, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Charles  Harrison  Clanton.  m,  8000  Juniper 
Drive,  Prairie  Village, 


Jennifer  Helen  Richards,  8257  Lanadowne 
Drive,  Lexlngtcm,  Kentucky. 

Peggy  Jean  Ward.  1171  BusmU  Street. 
Ashland,  Kentucky. 

William  Alexandre  Webb,  3401  Menrlwood 
Drive,  Jeffersontown.  Kentoeky. 

lOUISIAllA 

John  Edward  Clark,  8883  Paris  Avenue, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Biu-ke  Dom  Orandjean.  8475  Belmont  Ave- 
nue, Baton  Rouge,  Trf>ulsla«a 

Susan  Kllaabeth  Martin.  217  Ooontry  Club 
Road,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 


Martha  Jean  Huard.  28  Columbia  Road. 
WatervlUe,  Maine. 

Paul  Eugene  Tebbeta,  Eden  Lane,  Bethel, 
Maine. 

ItASTLAXD 

Beverly  Ann  Bauer,  1817  Walters  Avenue. 
BaltUnore,  Maryland. 

Charles  Louis  Wlaseman.  Til.  40  Cedar 
Knoll  Road,  CockeysvlUe.  ItaryUuuL 


MASSACKUBBna 

Joanne  Barbara  Orosamaa.  70  Judith  Boad, 
Newton  Centre,  Maasaehuaetta. 

Neal  Lewis  Roeen,  97  Betts  Boad.  Bdmont, 
Massachusetts. 

Andrew  Sukely,  84  BCpooMt  Strcet,  Can- 
ton, Massacbuaetta. 

tacHsauH 

William  James  Davey.  901  Sbcrtdan  Court, 
Albion,  Michigan. 

Karen  Rhea  Foxkde.  3818  Manehaatar,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


Joseph  Martus  Bloedocm.  801  North  Chats- 
vorth,  St.  Paul,  Mlnneaota,. 

Mary  Catherine  Turck.  Boute  8,  Litch- 
field, Minnesota. 

Mark  Alan  Tumqulst.  1081  Oak  Street, 
Hastings,  Minnesota. 


Peter  James  Benvenuttl,  Jr.,  118  Felicity 
Street,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi 

PatrtcU  Kirk  Taylor,  1838  Bclvolr  Circle, 
Jackson,  Mlmtlinrtrrl 

Robert  Staley  Cartwrlgbt,  Jr.,  606  Hulen 
Drive,  Columbia,  Mlasoarl. 

Margaret  Elisabeth  Wolf,  649  Norton  Ave- 
nue, Klrkwood,  Mlasoun. 

HONTAItA 

Kathy  Ann  Temple,  S03  North  Kendrick 
Avenue,  QleiKllve,  Montana, 

James  Thomas  Walter,  1711  Willow  Way, 
Boaeman,  Montana. 


Amy  Catherine  Brodkey.  1001  Booth  K6th 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebraaka. 
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Karl  Xrland  Bytoan.  TIO  It.  SStb  Street. 
XiBcotai.  NabnakA. 

irXTADA 

(Jeeae)  Wllltam  OunpbeU.  JZ,  BUS  Xrer- 

green  Avenue,  l4W  Vegaa.  Keradk. 

Lynn  VUerie  TBonraa,  2013  Santa  Rita,  Las 
Vegaa,  Nevada. 

NXW  RUfFSHm 

Daniel  W.  Mlckesson,  377  Aldrlch  Rood, 
Portamoutb,  New  HampaUre. 

Jane  Anne  Schmldtchen.  P.O.  Box  187,  Xmh- 
donderry.  New  Hampahlre. 

NXW  JXR8ZT 

Boalyn  Linda  Goodman,  60  Olendala  Ave- 
nue. Llvlngaton,  New  Jeraey. 

Paul  Jamea  Superak,  84  U^S.  Blgbway  22, 
Orean  Brack.  New  Jeraey. 

Ellen  Patricia  Coy.  S070  Rooedale,  Laa 
Cnicaa.  New  Mexico. 

(William)  Murray  Ryan.  1706  W.  Otfa  Street. 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

xzw  xouc 

Monica  Anne  Caraky,  26  Otaego  Street. 
Canajobaite,  Mew  Tork. 

Oeraldlne  Susan  Hraban.  2  Bpanear  Lane, 
Stony  Bioak.  Hew  Tork. 

Sanford  ZioaU  Welner,  133  Btxtli  Avenue, 
Oloveravllle,  New  York. 

voBTH  naaoT.ma 

Rlckle  Eugene  CarUala,  3011  Oay  Street, 
OharloMa,  Rbrth  CartAlna. 

(Jamea)  Auatta  Lybrand,  XV,  01B  Catallna 
Drtva.'  Oreensboro,  Nortb  OaroUna. 

Lucie  Evelyn  WUte,  8701  StarhlH  Oourt 
Oreenaboro,  Nortli  CaraUna. 

MOBTH  atUEOia 

PtajlUoBalne  Lanes.  003  N.  19tb  Street, 
Onuid  ^orka,  Nortb  Dakota, 

Donald  Andera  Puller  Nelson,  Rural  Route 
3,  naxton.  North  Dakota. 

OHIO 

aanAni  Lee  Mcbalek.  1787  X.  Parkhaven 
Drive,  Seven  HlUa,  Oblo. 

Wanen  Allen  Ttcknor.  140  E.  MiUberry 
Street,  Lancaster,  Oblo. 


Boser    Ouffay.     1833     Wcatmlnster 
Place,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklabama. 

Betb  Anna  Vaauto  Mbeen.  406  Sooth  First 
Place,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma. 

mmey  Lovlae  Ckq>|M,  UO  8.  B.  66th  Avenue, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Charlea  Robert  Swenaon,  83S5  S.  W.  Ernst 
Boad,  Portland,  Oregon. 


FBntSTLVAinA 

Bay  Alexander  Hammond,  5884  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Cathy  Ann  Kadane,  2(M  Logan  Boulevard, 
Altoona.  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Douglaa  Mathera.  401  East  Choco- 
late Avenue,  Herabey,  Pennsylvania. 

KHODX   ISLAND 

Michael  William  Dolan.  06  Wblttler  Road. 
Pawtucket.  Bhode  Island. 

Mama  Rena  Stembach.  61  Oallatln  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

aOUTB    CABOLXNA 

WlUlam  Henry  Blackwell,  1837  India  Hook 
Bead,  Rock  HUl,  South  Carolina. 

Katherlne  Charlott*  Xggera,  404  Penn 
Street,  Edgefield,  South  Carolina. 

June  Sberalyn  Manning.  Claflin  College, 
Box  49,  Orangebtug.  Sooth  Carolina. 

aOOZK  BAKOXA 

Mary  Louise  Heen,  100  Soath  Bbcnnan 
Avenue,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota. 

David  Michael  OUnger,  730  Hol«omb  Ave- 
nue, Rapid  City.  Soutb  Dakota. 


Terry  EUen  Bacben,  408  Meadowcreat  Olzele, 
Mranphla,  Tennaaaae. 

Stephen  E:yle  Tapp.  1665  Oair  Avenue, 
Memphta,  Teiuieeaee. 

Wendy  Le  wmtermute,  138  Sunrise  Cove, 
Selmer,  Tennessee. 

Tsua 

Mary  Ann  Anthony,  1634  66th  Street.  Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Jay  Marion  Spears,  7204  Bellroee  Drive,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

UTAH 

Melacm  Avard  Burton,  780  Bast  600  South, 
Bountiful.  Utah. 

Claire  Oabrlel.  4650  Weatvlew  Drive,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

VXXVONT 

Patricia  Hazel  Albee,  7  Stetson  Terrace. 
St  Jobnsbury  Center,  Vermont. 

Alan  Klngsley  Long.  1720  Spear  Street, 
South  Burlington,  Vermont. 

vxaotNiA 

Linda  Allen  Burcher,  71  Shenandoah  Road. 
Hampton.  Virginia. 

Edward  Augustus  Rejiiney,  2167  N.  Brandy- 
wine  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 
■wASBmaroit 

Clydla  Jean  Cuykandall,  1904  S.  Steele 
Street,  Olympla,  Waabington. 

Louis  David  PeteiBon,  116  N.W.  78rd 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

WKST  vtaorMiA 

(Dorcas)  Joanne  Barley.  Route  4.  Box  19, 
Morgantown.   West  Virginia. 

Thomas  George  Laraon.  686  Gordon  Drive, 
Cbarleaton,  Weat  Virginia. 

WISCONBIM 

Prank  Russel  Beaton,  3617  N.  Main  Street, 
Racine,   Wisconsin. 

Molly  Rachel  Schwann,  1908  Arlington 
Place,  MadlBon,  Wlaconsln. 

WTOUINa 

John  Harris  Beck,  1020  Rumsey  Avenue, 
Cody,  Wyoming. 

Sharon  Lee  Poster,  3848  Monte  Vista  Drive, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

Mark  Lewis  Graber,  313  West  7th  Avenue, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

punro  xico 

Jose  Alberto  Axtmayer,  #J-10  R.  Arellano 
Street,  Garden  Hills.  Bayam6n,  Puerto  Rico. 

Fellclta  Sol&.  31  Betances.  Caguaa,  Puerto 
Rico. 


Shirley  Jetm  Frogga.  40  Tactical  Group. 
Box  B62.  APO  New  York.  New  York. 

Gulnn  Eugene  Unger.  Jr.,  Hq  4th  Bn  64th 
Armor,  APO  New  YoztL 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  DROPPED  THE 
TORCH  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  FIGHT— LXXXrx 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
historic  American  Onlverslty  speech  In 
June  of  1963,  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
gave  emphasis  to  tb»t  which  Is  the  pro- 
found truth  of  our  afe— the  Indivisibility 
of  peace  and  human  rights.  The  furnaces 
of  war  were  and  are  stoked  by  those  who 
are  driven  by  the  Ideology  of  hate  and 
violence,  by  those  that  hold  man  and  his 
God-given  dignity  In  utter  contempt. 
From  Nuremberg  to  the  ovens  of  Au- 
schwitz and  to  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  II  were  only  short  steps. 

For  men  of  good  will  everywhere  the 
world  that  was  to  coane  Into  beln^  from 
these  agonizing  experiences  would  be  one 
In  which  the  rule  oT  law  on  an  Inter- 
national scale  would  be  established;  and 


that  law  was  to  be  instilled  with  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  rights  of  man. 
At  the  United  Nations  and  in  Its  various 
specialized  agencies,  there  were  pains- 
takingly hammered  out  legally  binding 
conventions  that  aimed  at  erecting  a 
sturdy  edifice  to  the  dignity  of  maa 
Acts  committed  with  an  Intent  to  destroy 
In  whole  or  in  part  an  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  group  were  branded  an  Interna- 
tional crime — the  crime  of  genocide; 
forced  labor  was  outlawed,  as  were  vari- 
ous forms  of  labor  akin  to  slavery;  the 
political  rights  of  women  were  secured; 
the  freedom  to  associate  and  organize 
with  whomever  one  desired  was  guar- 
anteed. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
United  States  would,  in  the  immediate 
postwar  years,  champion  the  efforts  to 
create  a  new  legal  order,  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  human  rights.  With  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  acting  as  Its  repre- 
sentative and  chairing  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  the  United  States  had 
an  eloquent  and  forceful  exponent  of 
the  Ideas  so  endemic  to  our  culturally 
pluralistic  society  and  to  the  traditions 
upon  which  It  was  nourished. 

Yet  during  the  18  years  since  President 
Truman  transmitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  this  body,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  give  effect  to  this  new  orientation. 
We  have  not  yet  ratified  a  single  one  of 
these  treaties  as  adoptea  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  We  in  the  Senate  have  not 
fulfilled  our  obligation  to  the  interna- 
tional community. 


THE    FUTURE    POLITICAL    STATUS 
OF  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  political 
future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific — Micronesia — was  discussed  re- 
cently in  a  highly  informative  address 
by  Congressman  Jonathan  B.  BiNGHAif, 
of  New  York,  a  former  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

Congressman  Bxnoham  sp(Ae  from 
firsthand  knowledge  of  these  remote  but 
strategically  Important  islands  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  administered  by  the 
United  States  imder  trusteeship  agree- 
ment with  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

He  has  visited  Micronesia  and  has 
participated  in  Trusteeship  Coimcll  dis- 
cusions  of  the  trust  territory.  His  great 
grandfather,  the  Reverend  Hiram  Bing- 
ham, and  his  wife  were  In  the  first  com- 
pany of  missionaries  from  New  England 
to  arrive  in  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  in 
1820.  via  Cape  Horn  In  the  brig  Thad- 
deus. 

Congressman  Bingham  brings  to  the 
question  of  the  political  future  of  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territory  the  expertise  and 
ssmipathetic  understanding  so  necessary 
In  deaUng  wlJi  "a  question  of  substantial 
Importance,  not  only  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Islands,  but  also  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific  as  a  whole,  including  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas." 

As  an  expression  of  his  concern  In  this 
matter.  Congressman  Binchah  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  594,  on 
May  24.  1967.  to  establish  a  Conunission, 


Including  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  to  study  the  future  political 
status  of  the  trust  territory,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

This  is  a  Umelr  and  constructive  pro- 
posal, and  I  welcome  It.  For  it  seeks  to 
focus  attention  on  a  political  situation 
which  deserves  increasing  consideration 
In  the  Immediate  period  ahead. 

Congressman  Bingham's  proposal  par- 
allels my  own  proposal,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  April  27,  1967.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bipartisan  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  the  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  of  overseas 
Insular  areas  under  U5.  administration, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  an  eariier  pro- 
posal, Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50, 
which  I  Introduced  In  1965,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  trust  territory  Into  the  State  of 
Hawaii  if  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the 
trust  territory  are  in  favor  of  such 
inclusion. 

Congressman  Bingham  endorses  the 
proposal  of  making  the  trust  territory  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  In  an  ad- 
dress on  May  29,  1967,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  UJi.-afflilated  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations in  New.  York  City,  the  Con- 
gressman said: 

It  would  aeem  to  me  that  by  far  the  moat 
satisfactory  solution.  If  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties could  be  worked  out,  would  be  for 
the  Mlcroneelans  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  with 
all  the  prlvUegea  attendant  thereto.  Such  a 
solution  has  been  propoeed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  by  Senator 
Hiram  Fong. 

Obvloiuly  some  special  arrangement  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  so  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
would  carry  the  major  part  of  the  financial 
burden  Involved  in  providing  for  the  needs 
and  the  future  development  of  the  Microne- 
slan  people.  The  Appalachla  program  is  a 
precedent  for  this.  Also,  a  si>eclal  arrange- 
ment would  probably  have  to  be  made  so 
that  the  Mlcroneslans  could  continue 
through  their  political  Institutions  the  meas- 
ure of  self-government  and  autonomy  they 
have  already  attained.  (Presumably,  the 
present  form  of  county  government  in  the 
State  of  HawaU  would  not  be  adequate  for 
this  purpose.) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Congressman 
Bingham's  address  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Jonathan  B.  Btncbam  at  a  Mxkt- 

ING  or  THE  U.N.  ArriLlATKD  NON-OOVEHN- 
MXNTAL  OaOAmZATIOITS.  CaRKTEGXC  ENDOW- 
MENT BunjtiNO,  New  YOBX  Crrr,  Mat  29, 
1967 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  once  again  with 
the  NOG'S.  Tou  are  not  only  devoted  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  you  realize  that  there 
are  many  areaa  In  the  world  which  demand 
our  attention  but  which  are  too  often  over- 
looked because  of  our  preoccupation  with 
crisis  areaa  such  aa  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  thla  morning  about 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
which  we  now  can  call  Mloroneela.  A  few 
days  from  now  the  Tnisteeahlp  CouncU  of 


the  United  Nations  wUl  once  again  be  con- 
sidering Micronesia.  A  UJi.  vlaltlng  mission 
has  recently  spent  several  weeks  In  the 
Islands,  and  lU  report  wUl  be  before  the 
CouncU  for  consideration. 

AU  of  you  here  of  course  know  that  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  consists 
of  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands  and  an 
of  the  Marianas  except  Guam,  that  It  com- 
prises some  2,100  Islands  scattered  over  three 
million  square  miles  of  ocean,  that  it  has 
90,000  Inhabitants,  and  that  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  under  a  trustee- 
ahlp  agreement  with  the  Security  CouncU  of 
the  UJ^.  approved  by  the  President  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Congrees  In  July, 
1947.  As  citizens  who  are  familiar  with  these 
facts,  you  are  members  of  an  elite  minority 
compoeed  of  probably  less  than  1  per  cent  ot 
the  population.  Although  articles  about  the 
Trust  Territory  have  appeared  from  tinie  to 
time  In  popular  magazlnea — most  recently  a 
beautifully  Illustrated  article  In  the  Na- 
tional Geographio— the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  this  responsibUlty  for  a 
huge  section  of  the  Pacific  is  something  that 
most  Americans  are  quite  unaware  of.  Island 
names  auch  aa  Salpan  (where  many  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  Uvea  in  World  \7ar  II)  and 
Tlnlan  (from,  which  the  B-29e  took  off  to 
bomb  Hlioehlma  and  Nagasaki)  and  Bikini 
(where  much  more  powerful  nuclear  weapons 
were  tested)  are  famlUar  to  American  ears. 
But  for  the  most  part  Americans  know  noth- 
ing of  the  people  who  live  on  the  Islands 
of  Micronesia  or  of  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
days  thoee  people  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
cide their  i>oUtlcal  future. 

Yet  this  very  question  of  the  poUtlcal  fu- 
ture of  Micronesia  Is  a  question  of  substan- 
tial Importance,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Islands,  but  also  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  as  a  whole.  Including  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1945.  as 
American  forces  rolled  toward  victory  In  the 
western  Pacific,  the  question  of  the  political 
future  of  the  Islands  of  Micronesia  was  being 
debated  within  the  VB.  Government.  The 
Navy,  having  In  mind  the  strategic  character 
ot  the  area  and  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
had  set  up  naval  bases  In  the  Islands  In  de- 
fiance of  their  obligation  under  the  League 
of  Nations  Mandate  system,  argued  strenu- 
ously that  the  U.S.  should  simply  take  over 
the  Islands  and  make  them  American  terri- 
tory. 

The  State  Department,  mindful  of  broader 
oonalderatlons,  and  particularly  of  the  often 
reiterated  commitment  by  President  Roose- 
velt that  our  war  alms  did  not  mclude  the 
acquisition  of  any  additional  territory, 
argued  that  the  U.S.  ahould  admliOster  the 
Islands  under  the  Tnisteeahlp  System  of  the 
UN  then  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out. 
The  two  Departments  were  unable  to  re- 
solve their  differences  and  the  question  was 
submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  at  Warm 
Springe.  As  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life, 
FDR  approved  the  State  Department  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  UN  Charter  as  drawn  up  and  adopted 
later  that  year,  Chapter  XH  provided  for  an 
"International  Trusteeship  System"  and 
Chapter  xm  set  up  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Pursuant  to  Articles  82,  83,  and  84.  Micro- 
nesia was  designated  a  "strategic  ar^"  and 
the  United  States  entered  Into  a  trusteeship 
agreement  for  the  Pacific  Islands  Territory, 
which  permitted  the  U£.,  in  the  Interest  of 
"the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security."  to  establish  bases  In  the  Ter- 
ritory and  station  armed  forces  there.  As 
previously  noted,  thla  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  by  the  President  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Oongress  and  was  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  CouncU.  Under  it,  the 
United  States  promised,  not  only  to  promote 
the  economic,  social  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory,  but  also  to   "foeter   the   development 


of  such  poUtical  Institutions  as  are  aidted  to 
the  Trust  Territory  and  •  •  •  promote  the 
development  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  towards  self-government  or  Inde- 
pendence." 

During  the  early  years  under  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  the  UJ8.  responsibility  was 
carried  out  by  the  Navy,  later  It  was  In  large 
part,  and  then  whoUy,  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Until  about  IMO, 
the  U.S.  poUcy  was  that  not  too  much  should 
be  done  to  change  the  traditional  way  of 
life  of  the  Islanders.  During  the  1960*8,  how- 
ever, under  constant  prodding  from  the 
Trusteeahlp  CouncU,  the  VS.  has  greatly 
stepped  up  its  efforts  to  promote  poUtlcal, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment. Just  this  year,  the  Congress  has,  In 
response  to  Administration  requests,  author- 
ized a  100  ptf  cent  Increase  in  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  Territory  from  $17.- 
500,000  to  $35,000,000  to  further  poUtlcal  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  Administra- 
tion in  the  Territory,  headed  by  a  High  Com- 
missioner, has  encouraged  the  establishment 
first  of  munlciptd  governments,  then  of  Dis- 
trict legislatures,  and  finally  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  the  Congress  of  IClcronesla.  More 
and  more,  Mlcroneslans  have  been  brought 
Into  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  Territorial  Government:  one  Mlcrone- 
slan  is  now  a  District  Administrator  and  sev- 
eral are  Aaaistant  District  Admlnlatratora. 
No  steps  have  yet  been  taken,  however,  to 
begin  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  desires 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  people  with  regard  to 
their  ptolltlcal  future,  as  contemplated  by  the 
UN  Charter  and  In  the  Trusteeeblp  Agree- 
ment. 

During  theae  aame  yeara,  at  the  United 
Nations  itaelX  and  In  other  parte  of  the 
world,  the  prooeaa  of  dependent  territorlea 
becoming  independent  has  n>oved  nbewrt  with 
great  speed.  In  1960  the  umted  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  an  ovowhelmlng  vote 
adopted  the  now  famous  "Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Oo\m- 
tries  and  Peoples"  (Res.  1S14),  which  caUed 
for  "immediate  stepe"  to  be  taken  to  give 
aU  dependent  terrttoriea  a  free  choice  as  to 
their  future.  Dozens  of  new  nations  have 
emerged  from  colonial  or  trusteeship  status 
and  have  become  members  at  the  United 
Nations.  All  but  three  of  the  original  eleven 
Tnist  Territories  achieved  Independence.  The 
world's  greatest  colonial  powera,  Britain  and 
Fnmce.  moved  rapidly.  If  aomawhat  reluc- 
tantly, to  Uquldate  their  empires.  The  United 
Btatee,  having  been  the  first  British  colony 
to  achieve  Independence,  having  long  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  became  a  colonial 
power  Itself,  and  having  led  the  way  In  the 
poat-war  decolonization  process  by  giving 
Independence  to  the  PhUlpplnes,  found  It- 
self in  dsmger  of  being  one  of  the  world's 
last  colonial  powers. 

Under  United  Nations  doctrine,  as  enumer- 
ated In  another  General  Assembly  resolution 
adopted  In  1960  (Rea.  1541) .  a  dependent  ter- 
ritory can  "achieve  Independence  or  aelf- 
government  In  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  be- 
coming a  separate  Independent  nation.  (3) 
by  becoming  a  fuU-fiedged  part  of  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  (as  Alaska  and  HawaU  did 
when  tbey  achieved  statehood)  and  (S)  by 
choosing  a  status  of  "free  association"  with 
an  independent  nation.  Puerto  Rloo.  for  ex- 
ample, acquired  this  last  status  when  it  be- 
came a  Commonwealtb  \n  10S3  and  the  UJT. 
General  Assembly  decided  shortly  thereafter 
(Res.  748)  that  Puerto  Rico  had  wnerged 
from  Its  status  as  a  "non-aelf -governing  ter- 
ritory" so  that  the  United  States  no  longw 
was  required  to  submit  reports  to  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  It  under  Article  73 
of  the  Charter.  More  recently,  the  UJi.  ap- 
proved a  status  of  free  aaaoclaUon  with  New 
Zealand  for  the  Oook  lalanda,  after  a  UJf. 
supervised  referendum;  the  arrangement  in 
this  case  la  that  the  Cook  Islands  can  at  any 
time  opt  for  separate  Independence.  A  almUar 
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amntmai&ut  ha»  been  worked  out  between 
tlM  UJC  and  leveral  am&U  West  Indian 
^Tl^»M*«,  but  In  this  oaae  the  UJf.  waa  not 
InvolTWl  in  the  pcoceoa  and  did  not  approve 
the  arrangement. 

Unta  recently,  the  inliabltanta  of  Mlcro- 
neala  aaemed  to  be  In  no  hurry  to  try  to 
decide  their  ultimate  p<dltlcal  future.  How- 
ever, the  winda  of  a  cJianging  political  cli- 
mate are  now  blowing  world-wide.  Mlcro- 
neelan  rejtreeentativee  have  attended  the  ses- 
•lona  of  the  "noiateeehlp  Council  In  New  Tork 
each  year  and  have  sensed  the  deeply  antl- 
oolonlallat  atmosphere  at  the  United  Natlona; 
young  Mleroneelana  In  Increaalng  numbers 
have  attended  the  University  of  Hawaii.  In 
accordance  with  VJi.  decisions,  the  famoiis 
ReMdTitloii  1614  baa  been  widely  circulated 
In  the  Territory.  All  of  these  things  bave  In- 
evitably bad  their  effect. 

Last  year,  at  Its  second  regular  sesBlon, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  adopted  a  Joint 
Resolution  reoognlzlng:  that  the  Mleroneelana 
should  "freely  exercise  their  sovereign  right 
of  self-determination,"  and  stating  the  belief 
of  the  Congress  "that  this  generation  of 
MicroneelaDa  sbould  bave  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tional and  political  status  of  Micronesia." 
The  Resolution  asked  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  use  their 
good  offloes  to  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  consult  the  people  of  Micronesia 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  views,  and  to 
study  and  critically  »8«eaa  the  political  al- 
ternatives open  to  Micronesia." 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  respond 
affirmatively  to  the  request  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
move  rapidly  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Micronesian  people  will  decide  their  political 
future  by  plebiscite.  I  believe  they  are  fully 
capable  of  doing  so. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  are  obliged 
to  give  the  Micronesian  people  this  choice. 
As  a  nation  we  have  solemnly  promised  to 
do  this,  and  in  the  long  run  any  reneging  on 
this  commltm«>t  would  turn  the  Blicro- 
neslans  against  us  and  would  not  serve  our 
national  Interest. 

Under  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  we  are 
of  coarse  not  obligated  to  conduct  a  plebi- 
scite at  any  piuticular  time,  and  some  might 
argue  that  we  should  delay  it.  Bven  this 
year's  UJV.  Visiting  Mtssion  In  its  report  Just 
filed  has  Implied  that  the  choice  should  not 
be  made  so  long  as  Micronesia  Is  not  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient,  but  that  would 
mean  a  delay  for  the  indefinite  future.  I 
doubt  that  the  General  Assembly  would  sup- 
port that  view. 

My  own  conviction  is,  and  I  believe  this 
conviction  to  be  shared  by  moet  Americans 
who  have  worked  on  or  visited  the  Islands  in 
recent  years  (more  recently  than  I)  that  un- 
necessary delay  would  not  be  In  our  interest 
and  that  the  sooner  the  political  future  of 
Micronesia  can  be  settled  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Of  course,  the  Mlcronesians  will  have  to  be 
consulted  as  to  the  timing  of  any  plebiscite 
and  as  to  the  alternatives  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Mlcronesians.  Such  consulta- 
tion would  be  the  primary  task  of  a  Com- 
mission such  as  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
has  requested.  Since  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  ultimately  have  to  author- 
ise wliateT«  action  Is  taken  with  regard  to 
Micronesia,  It  would  certainly  be  wise  for 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  membership  of  any  such  com- 
mission. While  I  believe  such  a  commission 
might  be  established  by  executive  order, 
there  would  be  some  advantages  to  having  it 
established  by  statute.  Last  week  I  Intro- 
duced a  joint  res<riutton  which  would  estab- 
lish such  a  commission.  I  tuderstand  that 
the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House 


Subcommittee  on  Territorial  Affairs  plan  to 
visit  Micronesia  later  this  year  and  they  will 
no  doubt  be  reviewing  the  various  poeslbill- 
ties  also. 

The  conduct  of  a  plebfaclte  in  Micronesia 
would  present  no  unusual  difficulties.  Pre- 
sumably, the  campaigning  and  balloting 
would  be  carried  on  und«r  the  supervision  of 
a  United  Nations  teem.  Such  VJH.  supervised 
plebiscites  have  taken  place  In  various  Trust 
Territories,  Including  the  British  Cameroons 
and  Western  Samoa,  as  well  as  In  some  non- 
self-governing  territories,  for  example  the 
Cook  Islands,  where  conditions  are  much 
the  same  as  In  the  Trust  Territory. 

The  greater  difficulty  will  come  in  the 
framing  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted. 
In  my  own  view,  the  Mieroneslans  will  have 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  choosing  com- 
plete Independence  as  a  separate  nation.  I 
expect  that  some  of  our  military  men  may 
object  to  giving  the  Islands  any  such  option; 
they  may  point  to  the  fact  that  Micronesia 
occupies  a  large  area  of  the  Pacific,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  the  dom- 
ination of  any  hostile  power;  they  may  point 
to  the  Importance  of  our  installations  on 

Kwajalein  Island  which  are  used  for  the  test- 
ing of  anti-ballistic  missiles. 

Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  the  principle  of 
civilian  supremacy  will  prevail  In  this  in- 
stance and  that  broader  considerations  will 
govern  the  decision.  For  one  thing,  observers 
are  agreed  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Mlcronesians  would  opt  for  complete  and 
separate  independence.  Their  educated  peo- 
ple and  elected  leaders  are  fully  aware  that 
economically  Micronesia  is  far  from  a  viable 
entity.  At  present  more  ttian  one-half  of  the 
total  goods  and  services  available  for  use  in 

the  Trust  Territory  comes  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  proportion  will  Increase 
next  year  and  the  year  after  as  U.S.  expendi- 
tures are  doubled.  Moreover,  although  some 
parts  of  the  Territory  stUl  look  back  to  the 
Japanese  occupation  as  years  of  prosperity. 
Mlcronesians  generally  have  over  the  last 
two  decades  been  naturally  "gravitating  to- 
ward the  U.S.A.,"  in  the  words  of  David  8. 
Boyer,  a  staff  writer  for  the  National 
Qeographic  who  recently  spent  four  months 
In  the  Islands. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can  guarantee  that 
in  a  plebiscite  the  Islanders  would  reject 
separate  independence  and  Indeed  the  United 
States  Administration  would  have  to  be 
meticulous  In  refraining  from  seeking  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  a  plebiscite.  What- 
ever slight  risk  is  presented  is  one  that  we 
must  accept  In  the  light  of  our  solemn  com- 
mitment and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  In 
today's  world  neither  the  Mlcronesians  them- 
selves nor  the  Internatlotial  community  will 
accept  a  plebiscite  as  representing  true  self- 
determination  unless  the  option  of  separate 
Independence  is  Included. 

Other  questions  remain:  what  other  op- 
tion or  options  should  be  offered?  Should 
there  be  more  than  two?  And  should  the 
entire  Territory  be  treated  as  a  unit,  or 
should  the  six  separate  districts  be  allowed 
to  choose  for  themselves? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  the  feel- 
ing among  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Involved  In  trusteeship  matters  has  general- 
ly been  a  strong  one  that  tnist  territories 
should  be  considered  as  entitles,  not  to  be 
broken  up.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  British  Cameroons  the  northern  half  of 
the  territory  was  allowed  to  elect  to  Join 
Nigeria,  while  the  southern  half  chose  to 
Join  the  former  French  territory  of  Cam- 
eroun.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Marianas,  and  especially  of  Sal- 
pan,  might  want  to  Jotn  the  Territory  of 
Ouam,  but  the  X7N  would  probably  not  ap- 
prove such  a  solution  and  indeed  further 
fragmentation  of  the  Micronesian  Islands 
would  seem  likely  to  produce  only  confusion 
and  reduce  the  chances  of  viability.  Accord- 
ingly, In  my  view,  the  decision  ought  to  be 


that  the  carefully  nurtured  entity  that  Is 
now  Micronesia  should  not  be  broken  up. 

I  also  feel  that,  if  at  all  possible,  the 
choices  presented  to  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia should  be  reduced  to  two.  This  may  be 
difficult  to  do  since  there  are  at  least  three 
major  poeaibilities,  In  addition  to  separate 
Independence.  One  would  be  for  Micronesia 
to  Join  the  United  States  as  part  of  a  state 
(I  am  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  Micro- 
nesia Joimng  as  a  full-fledged  state,  since 
that  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question.)  The 
second  would  be  for  Micronesia  to  elect  a 
"free  association"  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  similar  to  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Finally,  it  would  be  theoretically  possible 
for  the  Mlcronesians  to  elect  to  continue 
for  the  time  being  in  the  present  trusteeship 
status. 

T.Hklng  these  In  reverse  order,  there  may 
be  ccnslderable  sentiment  among  the  Island- 
ers themselves  to  have  the  status  quo  pre- 
sented In  the  referendum  as  one  of  the 
choices.  This,  however,  would  be  strongly 
resisted  at  the  United  Nations  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
For  the  Mlcronesians  to  choose  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  status  would  only 
prolong  the  period  of  uncertainty  about  their 
political  future  and  would  not  be  In  their 
Interest  or  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  form  of  free  association  status  i.s 
cnlnlnly  a  real  possibility,  perhaps  the  most 
pr.-.otlcal  and  easiest  to  accomplish.  Yet  I 
beUc\  e  It  would  lead  In  time  to  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Mlcronesians  themselves,  to 
the  feeling  that  they  were  second  class  citi- 
zens In  the  American  community,  and  might 
well  not  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  problem 
so  far   as   the  United   Nations   is   concerned. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  solution,  If  the  practical  diffi- 
culties could  be  worked  out,  would  be  for  the 
Mlcronesians  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
become  part  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  with  all 
the  privileges  attendant  thereto.  Such  a  solu- 
tion has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  by  Senator 
Hiram  Fong.  Obviously  some  special  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  worked  out  so  that 
the  federal  government,  and  not  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  would  carry  the  major  part  of  the 
financial  burden  involved  In  providmg  for 
the  needs  and  the  future  development  of  the 
Micronesian  people.  The  Appalachia  program 
is  a  precedent  for  this.  Also,  a  special  ar- 
rangement would  probably  have  to  be  made 
so  that  the  Mlcronesians  could  continue 
through  their  p>olltlcal  Institutions  the  meas- 
ure of  self-government  and  autonomy  they 
have  already  attained.  (Presumably,  the  pres- 
ent form  of  county  government  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii  would  not  be  adequate  for  this 
purpose.)  The  great  advantage  of  this  solu- 
tion, of  course,  would  be  that  the  Mlcro- 
nesians would  be  equal  participants  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
right  to  help  elect  their  representatives  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
feasibility  of  such  a  course,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  legal  and  constitutional 
problems  might  be  overcome,  would  be  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  for  study  by  the 
Presidential  Commission  I  have  suggested 
(A  related  question  that  would  have  to  be 
considered.  If  Micronesia  were  given  the  op- 
tion of  Joining  Hawaii,  is  whether  Guam  and 
American  Samoa,  which  have  been  territories 
of  the  United  States  since  the  turn  of  the 
centiuy,  should  be  given  the  same  option. 
From  several  points  of  view,  this  might  be 
a  very  desirable  result.) 

As  I  have  said,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
will  be  meeting  in  a  few  dajrs,  and  I  hope 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  will 
respond  affirmatively  to  the  predictable 
urglngs  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
to  speed  the  day  of  decision  for  the  Mlcro- 
nesians. If  sufficient  priority  Is  given  to  the 


mattw  both  in  the  Administration  and  in 
the  Congress,  it  sbould  be  possible  to  present 
at  the  1908  session  of  the  Council  a  com- 
pleted plan  to  achieve  self-determination 
for  the  Mlcronesians.  We  should  be  able  to 
anticipate  that  the  Trusteeship  Council 
would  approve  any  reasonable  plan,  particu- 
larly If  the  option  of  complete  and  separate 
independence  Is  offered.  Presimiably,  the 
approval  of  the  Security  Council  would  also 
have  to  be  obtained,  and  this  may  present 
dlffloultias,  even  the  i>osaiblllty  of  a  veto  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  then  at  least  the  onus 
would  be  upon  the  Soviets  for  preventing 
the  Mlcronesians  from  achieving  the  goal  of 
Independence  or  self-government.  And 
doubtless  they  would  not  want  to  carry  that 
onus  for  very  long. 

By  next  year  our  trusteeship  will  have 
lasted  twenty-one  years.  In  a  symboUc  sense, 
the  Micronesian  people  will  have  reached 
adulthood,  ready  to  take  their  full  place  In 
the  world.  The  opportunity  and  the  obliga- 
tion is  upon  us  to  give  them  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  is  their  due. 


MAINE    COMMUNITIES    ESTABUSH 

EFFECTIVE  WASTE  DISPOSAL  PLAN 

Mr.  MUUKIK.  Mr.  President,  the 
scenic  St.  John  Valley  area  of  Maine  has 
long  been  a  mecca  for  sportsmen  and 
campers  as  well  as  valuable  farmland. 
Unfortunately,  unsightly  waste-disposal 
areas  too  often  have  marred  the  land- 
scape and  have  contributed  to  soil  and 
water  pollution  in  this  rural  region.  An 
article  in  the  June  1067  Issue  of  Soil 
Conservation,  the  publication  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  shows  how  noteworthy 
progress  toward  alleviation  of  these 
conditions  can  be  made  through  eflfectlve 
intergovernmental  cooperation  under 
the  Department's  programs. 

In  the  article  "Conservationists  Take 
a  Hand  in  Sanitary  Waste  Disposal,"  the 
Service  notes  how  the  St.  John-Aroos- 
took  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project  has  involved  a  dozen 
towns  in  the  area  In  using  Federal  tech- 
nical assistance  and  financial  support 
to  relocate  the  waste-disposal  sites. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  benefit  from 
the  example  the  citizens  of  these  north - 
em  Maine  communities  have  in  preserv- 
ing the  area's  unique  beauty  and  its 
water  and  soil  resources.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend their  initiative  in  the  institution 
of  this  locally  organized  and  operated 
program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cleaniko  Up  the  Town  Dump — Conserva- 
tionists Takk  a  Hand  at  Bamitast  Wastx 

Disposal 

Town  dumping  grounds  may  never  become 
tourist  attractions,  exactly,  but  there's  proof 
that  they  can  be  changed  into  centers  of 
conservation  interest. 

This  has  happened  in  northern  Maine 
where  waste-disposal  areas  concern  local 
sponsors  of  the  St.  John -Aroostook  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project. 
Leaders  of  more  than  30  townships  within  the 
project  boundaries  plan  to  use  modern  land 
and  water  science  in  relocating  old  dumps 
and  locating  new  ones  on  suitable  soils. 

A  dOEen  towns  have  secxired  on-site  soil, 
engineering,  and  plant  material  Information 
to  help  insure  that  future  dumping   will 


avoid  unalghtUness  and  pollutlan  of  water 
supplies.  THe  assistance  is  a  part  or  broad- 
ened aid  being  offered  to  town  planning 
bodies  by  the  Soil  Conaervwtlon  Servloe  at 
Preequa  Isle,  Vort  Kent,  and  Houlton  in  ttut 
RC&D  area. 

Dump  Improrement  is  1  target  of  GO  meas- 
uces  designed  to  protect  and  capitalise  the 
beauty  and  economic  potential  displayed  by 
nearly  3  million  acres  In  TJ£Ji.'a  northern- 
most farming,  timber,  and  vacation  country. 

Signs  that  dumps  respond  to  conservation 
management  are  visible  at  eommunitlee  such 
as  Allagash,  Eagle  Lake,  Sinclair,  French- 
Tllle.  imd  Van  Buren — amid  scenary  long 
popular  with  hunters,  fishermen,  and  campers 
in  Upper  Aroostook  County. 

UntU  recently,  a  local  practice  was  to 
dump  refuse  into  sand  and  gravel  pits  and 
on  streambanks.  The  porous  soils  too  readily 
released  contamination  affecting  nearby 
streams,  lakes,  and  ground  water.  Many 
homes  in  the  project  area  use  driven  wells 
and  springs.  Health,  as  well  as  sport-fiahlng 
and  scenic  values,  were  endangered. 

Taking  a  fresh  approach,  BCS  soU  con- 
servationists have  outlined  alternative  areas 
of  soils  more  suitable  for  town  dumps.  Newer 
Installations  are  located  on  recommended 
loamy  soils  and  on  side  roads  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eye.  The  loams  filter  out  most 
Of  the  obnoxious  pollutants  as  waste  water 
drains  slowly  through  the  soils. 

Other  conservation  technique*  applied  to 
the  modernized  dumps  Include  the  time- 
tested  practice  of  contouring.  Trenches  to 
receive  wastes  are  dug  {ilong  contour  levels 
laid  out  by  SCS  technicians.  Trash  ma- 
terials are  later  covered  by  soil  borrowed 
from  additional  trenching  dug  at  the  next 

contour  elevation  uphill.  The  result  Is  a  ter- 
raced effect  making  it  easier  to  establish 
screemng  and  beautlflcatton  plantings  of 
grass,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Diversion  channels  and  water-spreading 
devices  are  installed  as  needed,  to  keep 
dumps  from  eroding,  flooding,  and  otherwise 
threatening  commumty  health  and  safety. 
Dllces  are  sometimes  built  to  retain  all  dump 
water  on  site.  However,  all  conservation- 
assisted  disposal  areas  are  now  planned  so 
that  their  drainage  should  not  adversely  af- 
fect other  watershed  resources. 

Northern  Mame,  like  other  attractive  rural 
areas,  feels  the  Impact  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, along  with  attendant  homesite  and 
tourist  developments.  Waste  of  all  kmds  Is 
a  growing  problem.  Costs  of  disposal  creep 
upwards.  Current  surveys  show  good  dump 
soUs  are  often  found  on  good  farmland 
worth  up  to  $300  an  acre. 

As  a  Van  Buren  civic  leader  described  the 
situation,  "We  can  face  the  costs;  but  we 
couldn't  go  on  facing  the  puzzle  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  next.  We're  many  steps 
ahead  of  the  game,  now.  With  our  dump- 
sites  inventoried  we  can  plan  2S — maybe  SO — 
years  ahead.  That's  a  lot  better  than  shop- 
ping around  for  a  new  dump  Just  about 
every  time  a  town  meeting  rolled  around  I" 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  period  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  l)egan  27  years  ago.  By 
mid-Jime  of  1940,  the  Estonians,  Latvi- 
ans, and  Lithuanians — the  sturdiest  and 
bravest  upholders  of  danocracy  and 
Christianity  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea — were  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom and  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Though  their  national  independ- 
ence was  one  of  numerous  such  casual- 
ties of  the  last  war.  yet  these  peoples 
were  among  the  most  iimocent  and  help- 
less victims  of  that  war. 

The  modem  history  of  these  peoples 


is  marked  by  many  changes  of  fortune. 
From  the  late  18th  century  until  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  they  lived  in 
their  hnmfland  under  the  oppressive  re- 
gimes of  Russian  czars.  Even  under  their 
alien  rulers  they  clung  steadfastly  to  cer- 
tain noble  ideals,  such  as  their  national 
tradiUoofi,  their  Christian  faith,  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  Un- 
der the  czars  they  were  the  mx^st  pro- 
gressive, the  most  enlightened,  and  the 
most  democratic  ethnic  group  in  Russia's 
heterogeneous  empire.  Their  soimd  sense 
of  economy,  their  zeal  for  advanoement, 
and  their  superior  educational  institu- 
tions were  envied  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves, and  these  countries  were  Russia's 
show  windows  in  the  West. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  all  three 
peoples  regained  their  independence,  set 
up  their  own  democratic  governments, 
and  in  a  relatively  short  time  they  be- 
came enrolled  into  the  family  of  sover- 
eign nations  as  respected  members. 
Their  loyal  and  industrious  citizens  be- 
gan rebuilding  their  wartom  countries, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  decades,  these 
three  Baltic  republics,  together  became  a 
real  force  for  progress  and  peace  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  northeastern 
Europe.  Though  on  the  east  there  was 
the  new  giant  of  aggressive  communism, 
and  on  the  south  saber-rattling  Nazism, 
yet  for  two  decades  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  managed  to  stave  off  impend- 
ing dangers,  and  kept  their  independent 
status,  even  when  they  were  almost  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  democracies 
in  Western  Europe.  By  the  late  1930'6  it 
became  evident  that  by  themselves  they 
could  not  cope  with  the  dangers  threat- 
ening their  independence  as  free  na- 
tions. It  was  obvious  that  neither  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  nor  Crerman 
Nazism  would  tolerate  the  presence  of 
democratic  institutions  on  their  borders 
as  represented  in  these  three  small  coun- 
tries. Early  in  1940  Stalin  decided  to 
move  into  these  countries.  Soon  his  Red 
army  invaded,  overran,  and  then  all 
three  were  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thls  forced  annexation  was  accom- 
panied with  treachery  and  terror.  When 
the  Red  army  swooped  over  these  coun- 
tries. Communist  agents  rounded  up 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, placed  them  in  freight  cars  and 
shipped  them  off  to  desolate  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  rest  of  the  peoples 
were  regimented  into  the  Communist 
system,  and  were  doomed  to  a  miserable 
life.  A  year  later,  when  war  broke  out 
between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communists  were  evicted, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  Nazis. 

On  the  eve  of  this  Oerman-SoTiet  war, 
however,  in  mid-June  of  1941  Soviet 
authorities  did  their  worst  in  arresting 
and  deporting  as  many  Estonians,  Lat- 
\i&DB,  and  Lithuanians  as  they  could.  It 
was  during  this  terrible  middle  week  of 
June  that  tens  of  thousands  of  peoples 
were  deported  to  the  Asiatic  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  fate  of  some  of  these  innocent 
pe(%>le6  may  never  be  known.  Some  of 
them,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  sur- 
vived the  ordeal  and  the  war,  and  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  Communist 
"liberated"  homelnndB.  but  many  died 
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in.  aaau  distant  comer  at  the  Soviet 
prifloQ-land. 

Tbe  tragedy  of  the  Baltic  peoides  be- 
gan 7t  jean  ago,  and  unfortunately 
their  tragic  existence  has  not  ehaztged 
yet.  On  the  obeervance  of  Baltic  Peoides 
nreedom  Day  we  all  f  errently  hope  and 
ardently  pray  that  in  their  struggle  tor 
freedom  tnan  tyranny,  they  will  attain 
their  goal  and  live  in  peace. 


TH£    2STH   ANNIVERaART   OF    THE 
UKRAINIAN  PARTISAN  ARMY 

Mr.  YOX7NG  of  North  Dakoto.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  17  a  banquet  will  be 
held  here  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  com- 
memorate the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Partisan  Army.  This  dedicated 
group  of  freedom  fighters  so  well  tsrpifles 
the  basic  freedoms  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans hold  dear,  that  I  think  it  Is  well  for 
an  of  us  to  pause  briefly  and  reflect  on 
the  sacrtflces  they  have  made  and  the 
goals  they  sought. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Ukrainian  people 
are  individualistic  and  freedom  loving. 
Though  often  suppressed  and  oppressed, 
they  have  never  failed  to  keep  alive  the 
desire  and  will  to  be  free  and  Independ- 
ent. Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent 
than  In  the  actions  of  the  partisan  army 
forces  during  and  after  World  War  n. 
This  fight  for  liberation  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  civil  war  begim  by  the 
Ukrainian  i)eople  in  1918  and  simply  ex- 
emplifies their  everlasing  desire  for  in- 
dejiendence. 

On  October  14,  1942,  small  detach- 
ments of  guerrilla  fighters  in  the  Ukraine 
were  organized  to  resist,  not  only  the 
German  Invaders,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  oppressing  heels  of  the  Communist 
regime.  Throughout  the  remaining  years 
of  World  War  n  these  units  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  defense  of  their  home- 
land. Though  ill-equipped  and  lacking 
the  support  needed  against  the  well- 
trained  and  organized  German  foe,  they 
were  responsible  for  repeated  Nazi  de- 
feats and  setbacks,  and  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  final  Allied  victory. 

These  contributions,  Mr.  President, 
have  never  been  adequately  recognized 
In  the  free  world  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  they  are  actually  suppressed. 

Even  while  these  brave  men  were  seek- 
ing to  rid  their  land  of  the  Nazi  foe,  they 
were  being  harassed  and  hunted  by  the 
forces  of  Imperialist  communism.  Red 
guerrilla  units  attempted  to  force  their 
way  Into  the  heartland  of  the  Ukraine, 
but  village  militia  and  regular  units  of 
the  partisan  army  resisted  them  and  In- 
filcted  such  heavy  losses  on  the  Commu- 
nists that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
va<Ung  force  was  able  to  escape. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  1944,  the  partisan  army 
forces  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
long-sought  goal  of  true  Ukrainian  f  ree- 
dom.  Shielded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  these  efforts  were  met  with  the 
crudest  sort  of  heavy-handed  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  Red  rulers  in  Mos- 
cow. Finally,  on  March  5.  1950,  the  com- 
mander of  the  UP  A,  Gen.  Roman  Shu- 
khevych,  was  killed  in  actlcm. 

With  their  forces  dwindling,  the  parti- 
san army  then  shifted  its  emphaids  to 
concentrate  on  psychological  warfare — 


they  went  undergrouad.  Theae  efforts 
continued  and  still  continue.  Their  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  great.  Just  how 
great  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  rulers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  repeatedly  devote  substan- 
tial resources  to  suppressing  this  move- 
ment 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  such  imrest  in  the  world  and  the 
United  States  is  beset  on  almost  every 
hand  with  such  tremendous  problems,  I 
think  it  Is  well  to  look  at  the  basic  source 
of  our  own  strengths— >the  freedoms  as- 
sured us  by  ovj  Constitution;  our  gov- 
ernment under  this,  the  greatest  Consti- 
tution yet  authored  by  man ;  and  our  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  every  individual. 
These  are  the  same  guiding  principles 
that  have  led  Ukrainians  to  make  such 
great  sacrifices. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  few, 
if  any,  groups  in  the  world  today  who 
are  so  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
I  wish  to  Join  my  fellow  Americans  In  a 
tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  those  brave 
men  of  the  Ukrainian  partisan  army 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  we  all  serve, 
and  to  salue  the  dedicated  Ukrainian  men 
who  continue  to  find  the  strength  and 
devotion  to  carry  on  this  work. 


HOW  WE  CAN  STOP  THE  BRAIN 
DRAIN 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  dlfQcult  problems  facing  small 
States  is  the  continuing  loss  of  educated 
and  talented  young  men  and  women. 
Over  the  years,  they  have  been  attracted 
to  higher  paying  Jobs  in  metropolitan 
centers.  Without  the  intelligence  and 
Initiative  of  these  young  people.  States 
struggling  to  advance  are  severely  handi- 
capped. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  problem  con- 
fined to  Maine.  However,  our  new  Gover- 
nor, Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  has  focused  his 
attention  and  imagination  on  this  issue. 
He  has  not  only  described  the  precise 
nature  of  the  problem,  but  has  suggested 
ways  of  doing  something  about  it.  Gover- 
nor Curtis  has  placed  renewed  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  an  intelligent,  well- 
planned  effort  to  encourage  industrial 
development.  In  addition,  he  lias  pointed 
out  the  close  link  between  educational 
Improvement  and  the  future  of  Maine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Governor  Curtis,  outlining  the 
dimensions  of  this  complex  problem, 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  1967  issue 
of  the  Maine  Digest  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Wk  Can  Stop  tki  Bkain  Dkaim 
(By  Oov.  Kennetk  M.  Curtla) 

The  day  Albion  Jones  graduated  from  a 
large  New  England  collage  everyone  In  hla 
small  Maine  town  wsa  proud. 

Al  bad  been  tbe  most  promlBing  student 
in  his  hlgb  acbool  class  In  years.  He  won 
several  top  acholarsblpa;  be  was  a  star 
basketball  player  for  tbe  school  team;  and 
In  coUege  had  been  a  sports  standout  as  well 
as  a  Dean's  list  student. 

One  of  the  local  stores  In  his  town  (there 
are  three  drug  stores  In  addition  to  a  gen- 
eral store  and  some  service  stores  and  shops) 


had  a  bulletin  board  hUrtory  of  Al's  soUalaBtlc 
career  as  seen  through  news  cUppings  about 
him  tn  the  weekly  paper. 

Of  course,  everyone  who  went  into  the 
Bton  had  to  read  them  .  .  .  the  ators  be- 
longed to  his  father  Setb  Jones,  third  gener- 
ation of  Jonee  to  operate  that  corner  store 
beside  tbe  post  office. 

Yes,  it  was  a  happy  day  tn  town  when  Al 
graduated  from  college  because  everyone 
wanted  to  see  him  again,  wanted  tdm  to 
settle  down  in  the  town  and  get  things  back 
to  normal.  After  aU,  for  several  years  now  Al 
was  about  tbe  only  thing  to  talk  about  after 
complaints  about  the  weather  were  aired 
and  the  reports  about  farm  prices  were  dis- 
cussed. 

But  things  dldnt  turn  out  that  way. 

Seth  and  his  wife  heard  about  AI's  new 
Job  first.  He  was  excited  about  it  and  his 
new  diploma  and  talked  about  the  Job  all 
the  way  back  to  Maine. 

"In  three  weeks  I  leave  for  New  York,  at- 
tend a  school  for  six  weeks  and  then  I'll 
be  on  the  payroll  at  $11,000  a  year  to  start. 
In  five  years  I  could  be  making  as  much  as 
•20,000.  .  .  ." 

Al  was  going  to  work  In  a  large  electronics 
firm  as  a  research  analyst.  He  had  been 
selected  from  38  boys  who  appUed  for  the 
Job  through  the  college  employment  service. 
He  was  bright,  and  he  was  going  to  make 
his  brains  pay  off  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  brainpower  and  money  are  happy 
partners. 

But  in  Maine,  in  that  small  town  where 
Al  had  grown  and  developed  there  was  mixed 
emotion.  His  parents  were  ufieet.  PhU  Boggs, 
who  runs  the  only  big  plant  In  the  area,  was 
concerned  because  be  had  planned  to  hire 
Al  at  a  $6,500  salary  to  start.  He  felt  sure 
be  could  pay  him  more  In  five  years  .  .  . 
maybe  $10,000. 

What  you've  Just  read  isn't  a  true 
story  .  .  .  it's  a  typical  story.  It  happens  In 
Maine  all  too  often.  In  fact,  it  has  occurred 
here  so  often,  and  left  such  a  serious  scar 
on  our  economy,  that  I've  called  It  "The 
Brain  Drain." 

Every  time  we  lose  a  potentlaUy  brilliant 
business  man  because  there  isn't  any  place 
for  him  m  Maine  we  lose  all  ttiat  he  repre- 
sents in  contributing  to  the  economy,  tbe 
community  In  the  form  of  public  service,  and 
to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  State  in  the 
form  of  some  extra-curricular  talents,  if  be 
has  any. 

Of  course,  this  mlg^tlon  from  Maine  isn't 
a  product  of  the  last  administration  or  the 
several  before  that.  Instead  It's  a  product  of 
the  past,  but  I  believe  that  Maine  will  soon 
halt  this  "Brain  Drain"  and  relegate  the 
term  to  the  history  books. 

The  nation  la  expanding  In  every  direction, 
and  part  of  that  growth  Is  being  felt  here 
today  as  nationally  oriented  Arms  seek  new 
places  to  set  up  satellite  plants. 

But  In  the  past  12  to  14  years  Maine  has 
loet  more  than  100,000  young  people  who 
chose  to  leave  their  native  state  because  they 
could  find  more  lucrative  employment  in 
other  sections  of  the  nation.  This  trend  has 
to  stop  because  without  our  young  people 
Maine  cannot  grow — cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  have  to  be  willing  to  press  every  effort 
to  bring  new  industry  here  so  that  it  will 
bring  Job  opportunities  for  many  of  our 
young  people  who  now  feel  they  have  to  look 
over  the  horizon  to  another  place  In  order 
to  compete  In  today's  society. 

We  have  seen  recent  examples  of  this  ef- 
fort .  .  .  and  they  have  been  successful  ones. 

In  Easton  ttvere  Is  a  sugar  beet  processing 
plant  becaiiae  some  businessmen  and  farmers 
felt  they  could  add  a  new  product  to  the 
Maine  crop  yield.  That  industry  may  become 
the  source  of  one  of  the  State's  most  Impor- 
tant agrlctUtural  products  in  the  next  few 
years. 

In  the  marine  (uid  fishing  Industry  we  are 
watching  developments  In  private  Industry 
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and  pubUc  agencies  that  may  mark  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  chaUenging  field— oceanog- 
raphy. Maine  has  tbe  resources  for  this 
growth  and  tbe  people  willing  to  use  them. 
I'm  certain  that  thl«,  too.  wiU  be  a  plug  to 
stop  that  "Brain  Drain." 

The  electronics  industry  Is  expanding  its 
operations  here  in  Maine  with  the  Fairchlld 
Camera  and  Instrument  Company  plant  in 
South  Portland  and  Is  adding  hundreds  of 
workers.  The  RCA  plant  in  Lewlston  is  seek- 
ing more  help  and  the  Bylvanla  Corporation 
is  about  to  open  a  plant  in  Bangor  to  hire 
up  to  1,400  workers.  I  feel  we  can  start  think- 
ing of  Maine  as  a  place  to  go  to,  instead  of 
a  place  to  be  from. 

This  administration  is  making  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  both  human  and 
natural,  a  first  order  of  business.  We  have 
formed  a  cabinet  of  state  department  heads 
to  work  coUecUvely  toward  this  common 
goal. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  pressing  hard  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
State  Planning  to  outline  our  areas  of 
strength  and  set  our  goals  for  the  future. 

We  are  planning  new  ways  to  bring  more 
of  the  expansion  of  this  nation's  industries 
to  Maine  through  a  requested  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment and  the  establishment  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

Most  of  all.  however,  it  is  my  belief  we 
must  gear  ourselves  for  giant  strides  in  the 
field  of  education.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will 
in  the  next  few  months  consolidate  many  of 
our  state  Institutes  and  develop  a  master 
plan  for  tilgher  education  designed  to  de- 
velop Oiir  high  Bcfiool  graduates  to  their 
greatest  capabilities. 

The  greatest  resource  of  all  is  education. 
With  planning  and  coordination  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  this  resource. 

We  have  said  that  there  Is  a  serious  short- 
age of  young,  bright  people  In  Maine  be- 
cause numy  have  left  to  work  elsewhere,  but 
we  are  turning  a  corner  and  I'm  certain  that 
in  the  next  few  years  we  can  reverse  this 
trend  and  see  an  influx  of  youth. 

Truly,  the  last  third  of  this  centxiry  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  In  Maine's  long 
and  proud  history. 


LOSS  OP  FREEDOM  BY  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  force- 
ful annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government,  following  Its 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  in  1940, 
carried  out  a  mass  deix>rtatlon  program 
which  continued  for  about  a  decade.  This 
was  the  begliming  of  a  calculated  policy 
to  destroy  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
as  nations. 

The  widespread  and  courageous  un- 
derground resistance  movement  which 
was  formed  by  the  heroic  Baltic  people 
was  no  match  lor  the  ruthless  and  me- 
thodical suppression  carried  out  by  the 
Soviet  giant. 

Today,  despite  the  protests  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere,  the  Soviet  yoke 
hangs  heavier  than  ever  over  the  Baltic 
States. 

The  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  416)  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  appropriate  International  forums 
to  the  denial  of  national  Independence 
for  the  Baltic  States.  I  urge  the  President 
and  all  Americans  to  continue  efforts 


to  bring  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  tbe  rights  of  self- 
determination. 

The  denial  of  freedom  to  the  Baltic 
people  is  Intolerable  and  a  blow  to  the 
rights  of  all  mankind. 


THEY  SAID  IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
imposing  obstacles,  a  new  agricultural 
industry  has  been  established  in  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  that  of  sugar  beet 
processing.  This  has  all  been  accom- 
plished within  the  short  span  of  3  years. 

The  new  refinery  at  Easton  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  the  imagination  and  hard 
work  of  the  many  Maine  people  who  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  project. 
The  refinery  also  symbolizes  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  local.  State,  and 
Federal  J  Governments  work  together 
toward  one  common  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  In- 
teresting report  on  the  Impact  of  this 
project  on  Maine's  economy  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The  article 
originally  appeared  in  the  March-April 
Issue  of  Maine  Line,  the  excellent  Bangor 
&  Aroostook  Railroad  publication,  and 
is  entitled  "A  Dream  Is  for  Real." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Dream  Is  for  Real 

The  first  crop  of  Aroostook  sugar  beets — 
some  21.000  tons — was  processed  In  tbe  area's 
own  refinery  early  In  19C7.  The  achievement 
came  after  five  years  of  agonizing  effort.  The 
plant  will  soon  begin  processing  raw  sugar 
cane,  partially  processed  sugar  cane,  that  wUl 
be  shipped  Into  Searsport  by  water,  then 
railed  to  the  Elaston  refinery. 

The  first  modest  production  of  sugar  was, 
for  tbe  handful  of  men  who  have  kept  tbe 
dream  of  an  Aroostook  beet  sugar  Industry 
alive  over  five  rocky  years,  a  moral  victory 
of  Herculean  proportions.  As  a  buffer  to 
Aroostook's  unruly  one-crop  economy,  grow- 
ers have  long  sought  a  secondary  cash  crop 
to  relieve  the  aura  of  feast  or  famine.  Among 
the  more  improbable  efforts  in  this  direction 
was  tbe  production  of  hope  tn  the  70's. 
Others,  while  modestly  successful,  have  never 
quite  made  the  grade  as  a  No.  2  cash  crop.  As 
a  consequence,  the  fortiines  of  this  richly- 
endowed  area  rise  and  fall  with  the  capricious 
price  of  potatoes.  And  that,  as  any  grower 
win  attest.  Is  a  tenuous  link  with  fortiine. 

BKKTS  A  SECOND  CASH  CHOP 

In  196a,  following  several  years  of  dis- 
astrously low  potato  prices,  sugar  beets  re- 
ceived serious  consideration  as  a  secondary 
cash  crop  by  the  Maine  Potato  CoxmcU  and 
it  formed  a  committee  to  procure  a  sugar 
beet  allotment.  Testimony  was  presented  be- 
fore the  USDA  Sugar  Division  In  1963.  It 
became  obvious  that  there  was  not  nearly 
enough  information  on  the  feaslbiiity  of 
Idalne  beets. 

Other  groups  offered  help  and  in  1963.  33 
fields  of  test  plots  were  planted.  An  en- 
gineering firm  was  hired  to  make  a  complete 
economic  feasibility  study  using  tbe  results 
of  the  test  and  the  work  done  by  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

The  second  presentation  before  the  Sugar 
Division  was  thoroughly  professional  and  a 
33.000  acre  allotment  was  announced  in  1964. 
The  stage  seemed  set  for  a  healthy  sugar 
beet  Industry.  But  a  bombshell  fell  In  1966 
when  the  company  ttiat  had  agreed  to  buUd 
and  operate  the  factory  withdrew  from  the 
project. 


Frantic  efforts  to  find  another  sugar  com- 
pany were  Ineffective  and  it  began  to  look  as 
though  all  the  effcxt  and  money  Invested  in 
the  project  would  go  for  nothing.  It  wm  at 
tills  bleak  point  that  Fred  H.  Vahlalng,  Jr.. 
executive  vice  president  of  Vahlalng,  Inc., 
a  nationally -known  produce  company  that 
owns  a  potato  processing  plant  at  Easton, 
announced  that  he  would  form  a  new  com- 
pany, Maine  Sugar  InduEtries,  Inc.,  to  build 
a  refinery  in  time  to  process  the  1966  crop. 

It  was  no  task  for  a  cautious  man.  Vahl- 
slng,  who  delights  in  chaUenge  and  drama, 
plowed  into  the  project,  and  probably  no 
one  except  Vahlsing,  tUmself,  beUeved  that 
it  would  be  done.  The  phenomenal  task  of 
financing  and  building  tbe  $19JS  milUon  proj- 
ect was  accomplished  between  April,  1965. 
and  the  closing  days  of  1966. 

Vahlslng  breathed  life  back  into  the  project 
at  a  time  when  the  patient  appeared  about 
to  expire.  MSI  contracted  for  the  first  beets — 
3,431  acres — in  1966.  It  was  within  the  time 
Umlts  set  by  the  USDA  for  the  sugar  aUoca- 
tlon. 

Because  tbe  full  allocation  of  33,000  acres 
of  sugar  beets  would  only  require  130  proc- 
essing days,  Vahlslng  designed  his  plant  to 
process  raw  imported  cane  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  At  peak  operation,  the  plant  will 
employ  410  persons.  The  movement  will  begin 
through  Searsport  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Industry  has  had  some  very  real  grow- 
ing pains  which  is  not  remarkable.  What 
is  amazing,  however,  is  that  the  sugar  beet 
industry  is  alive  at  aU,  after  the  tratunatic 
experience  of  winning  an  aUotment  and  los- 
ing the  refinery  at  ttie  eleventh  hour. 

Between  the  time  of  loss  of  the  original 
sugar  company  and  Vahiatng's  dramatic 
entry,  however,  there  were  several  good  potato 
years  and  many  who  had  been  eager  to  plant 
beets  suddenly  remembered  the  taste  of  five 
dollar  potatoes.  The  first  season  was  light, 
but  there  are  Indications  that  the  acreage 
this  year  will  at  least  triple  last  year's  acre- 
age, and  double  again  next  year. 

Maine  Sugar  Industries  has  offered  sweet- 
ening ranging  from  long-term  lease  pur- 
chasmg  of  necessary  sugar  beet  machinery 
with  no  down  payment  to  higher  i>ayments 
for  potatoes  at  v&hlslng's  potato  processing 
plant  for  those  who  grow  sugar  beets  to  spec- 
ifications. For  nearly  two  months.  Stanley 
Greaves,  manager  for  tbe  Mame  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association,  and  fleldmen  for  Vahl- 
slng have  been  holding  meetings  tbrougbout 
Aroostook  to  stir  grower  Interest. 

"This  isn't  a  crop  that's  meant  to  take  the 
place  of  potatoes,"  Greaves  emphasizes.  "It's  a 
cash  crop  that's  meant  to  be  used  in  rotation 
with  potatoes.  And,  surely,  if  we  can  grow 
49,000  acres  of  oats  we  can  grow  33,000  acres 
of  sugar  beets." 

The  investment  In  machinery,  a  big  ques- 
tion mark  for  prospective  growers,  is  an 
estimated  $12,000  that  Includes  a  planter, 
blocker,  disc  and  knives,  harvester  and  truck 
conversion.  MSI  offers  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement with  payments  extending  up  to 
seven  years. 

BEETS  CAN  BE  GBOWN 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  sugar 
beeta  can  be  successfuUy  grown  in  Aroostook 
County.  University  of  Maine  studies  and 
Vahlsing's  own  test  plots  prove  that  Aroos- 
took yields  and  sugar  content  are  blgh.  The 
sugar  beet  reqiUres  subBtantlaUy  the  same 
environment  as  the  potato.  Tbe  warm  days 
and  cool  nights  so  typical  of  the  area  are  ld«al 
for  producing  high  Euger  content  tn  beets. 

MSI  and  the  Sugar  Beet  Anodatlon  feel 
that,  with  experience,  yields  of  from  16  to  30 
tons  an  acre  can  be  raaUaed.  Ilie  percentage 
of  sugar  ranges  from  16.33  to  19.4B  with  an 
average  of  17.94.  At  this  yield,  tbe  net  return 
per  acre  woiUd  be  $160  an  acre.  During  cme 
teat  year,  1063,  the  net  return  per  acre  for 
potato  production  waa  $68  and  for  sugar 
beets  $76,  aooordtng  to  a  Unlvenlty  of  Maine 
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gtody.  Anyone  tunillar  wlfh  fhe  Aroostook 
growarti  ability  to  produce  hlgb  yields  of 
good  (juallty  potatoes  from  tbe  country's  rich 
Caribou  loam  can  bardly  have  any  doubt 
about  ble  ability  to  do  tbe  same  wltb  sugar 
beets. 

After  75  years  of  continuous  potato  cul- 
ture, the  fields  of  the  Aroostook  farm  have  a 
high  degree  of  fertility.  Sugar  beets,  grown 
In  rotation  with  potatoes,  produce  a  hlghly- 
benefldal  side  benefit  leaving  rich  dei>oelts 
of  organic  material  In  the  soil.  The  sugar  beet 
has  a  truly  spectacular  root  system  whose 
main  artery  Is  a  tap  root  that  reaches  a 
depth  of  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

Smaller  roots  project  from  tbe  tap  root 
creating  a  maaa  of  plant  matter  that  re- 
mains In  ths  soD  when  the  beet  Is  harvested. 
Tbe  extensive  root  network  and  Its  move- 
ment also  aerates  the  soil  for  the  next  rota- 
tional crops.  Sugar  beet  growers  report  sub- 
stantially Increased  yields  for  crops  that  are 
grown  In  rotation  with  the  beets. 

Some  783,542  acres  of  land  Is  cleared  for 
agricultural  crops  In  Aroostook  County  and 
approximately  405,190  acres  Is  presently 
utUlaed  for  actual  production.  About  three- 
quarters  of  this  acreage,  or  299.900,  accord- 
ing to  studies.  Is  suitable  for  growing  sugar 
beets.  This  Includes  all  the  acreage  now  used 
for  spring  oats,  clover  and  sod  and  cover 
crops. 

What  sugar  beets  could  do  for  the  Aroo- 
stook potato  grower  Is  provide  a  measure  of 
economic  stability.  Just  how  extreme  the 
fluctuation  has  been  can  be  seen  by  a  look  at 
the  value  of  the  potato  crop  between  1946 
and  1903.  It  ranged  from  (llO  million  In 
1948,  tas  mllUon  In  1954.  KO  million  in  1959 
and  $70  nilUlon  the  next  year.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  there  Is  little  guesswork  In  beet  prices; 
they  are  negotiated  by  the  Sugar  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association  and  MSI  imder  the  eye  of 
tbe  UBDA. 

A  grower  takes  the  traditional  rtoks  with 
nature  In  sugar  beets,  as  with  any  other 
crop,  but  a  crop  failure  In  Aroostook  County 
Is  nearly  unheard  of.  The  uncertainties  of 
marketing  and  storing  the  crop  are  elimi- 
nated. And  tbe  grower  Onisbes  tbe  year  with 
a  prt^t  that  shoiild  be  in  the  area  of  $150 
an  acre.  This  does  not  take  the  place  of  his 
potato  crop,  but  only  of  a  rotation  crop. 

A  thriving  sugar  beet  Industry  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  northern  Maine  community, 
from  the  grower  who  can  pocket  over  $3 
million  under  the  full  allotment,  to  the  400 
people  who  will  be  actually  engaged  in  re- 
fining the  crop. 

Tbe  railroad  will  also  en]oy  the  fruits  of  a 
strong,  secondary  cash  crop  and  baa  invested 
heavily  In  hopper  cars  to  handle  beets  and 
raw  cane,  new  tracks  and  In  the  plant  It- 
self. After  75  years  of  boom  and  bust  with  a 
one  crop  economy,  sugar  beets  hold  the 
promise  of  stability  for  the  traditionally 
turbulent  economy. 

Historically,  there'k  a  precedent  to  today's 
fledgling  sugar  beet  Industry  In  northern 
Maine.  Just  89  years  ago  this  summer,  Aroos- 
took County  fanners  planted  their  first  crop 
of  commensal  sugar  beets.  The  year  before 
Oownor  Selden  Connor  bad  recommended 
and  the  legislature  bad  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing a  boonty  "not  exceeding  one  cent  a  pound 
for  all  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  the  state 
from  beets  raised  In  tbe  state." 

Tlxa  law,  and  the  interest  in  sugar  beets, 
was  inq^ed  By  tbe  sucocas  of  the  bloasotnlng 
sugar  beet  Indnstry  In  Illinois  and  Oallf  omia. 
A  refinery  was  built  at  Portland  and  a  drying 
kiln  at  Freaqne  Isle.  Ilie  Arooatook  beets  were 
dried  at  the  Presque  Isle  kiln  and  the  pulp 
shipped  to  the  Portland  refinery  by  ralL 

Caarenea  W.  Daya  antborltattTe  book, 
"nnnlng  In  Maine."  called  the  reeolta  en- 
oovaglng.  Aroostook  fanners  delivered  600 
tons  of  beets  to  the  kiln  at  Presqiie  Islie,  but 
the  operation  of  tlia  kiln  and  tbe  freight 
to  Portland  vaa  so  ezpenatva  that  the  psojaot 


was  abandoned  after  one  year.  Yields  were 
satisfactory. 

Growers  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  state 
continued,  however,  and  grew  1,000  acres  for 
$5.00  a  ton  delivered  to  tbe  railroad  or  $6.00 
a  ton  delivered  to  the  faetory.  The  factory 
produced  900  tons  of  sugar  that  year,  an 
amount  below  break-even  cost,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  abandoned. 

The  early  effort  with  sngar  beets  proved 
that  the  crop  could  be  grown  successfully 
In  Aroostook  County.  Trsnsportatlon  costs 
and  the  separation  of  the  refinery  from  the 
growing  area  were  largely  responsible  for  Its 
demise. 


IS  THE  RACE  PROBLEM  INSOLUBLE? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
27  issue  of  Look  magazine  now  on  the 
stands  contains  a  splendid  article  by 
Senior  Editor  T.  George  Harris  entitled 
"Is  the  Race  Problem  Insoluble?"  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

George  Harris  has  toured  the  Negro 
ghettos  of  America  to  get  his  answer 
to  that  question,  and  his  findings  are 
principally  two:  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, for  a  decade  a  major  force  in 
American  life,  is  waning  in  impact;  and 
in  its  place  is  rising  a  dynamic  and  ex- 
citing new  force  exhibiting  "the  raw 
will  to  transform  the  slum  from  within 
in  a  way  that  can  never  be  done  from 
without." 

Central  to  this  new  theme,  he  reports, 
is  the  rising  desire  of  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica to  own  and  control  the  forces  that 
shape  his  Ufe — forces  hitherto  almost 
exclusively  imder  the  control  of  the 
white  "power  structure," 

America  has  got  to  help  the  black  man 
become  a  capitalist — 

Floyd  McKlssick,  of  CORE,  is  quoted 
assaying — 
and  do  It  damn  quick. 

Homeownershlp  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  theme.  Harris  reports : 

We  (whites)  are  rubsidlxed  to  own  homes. 
Moat  Negroes,  by  contrast,  have  been  forced 
into  rental  buildings.  Bach  bleeds  a  pint  of 
pay  every  month.  Worse,  be  never  builds  up 
capital  in  mortgage  Installments  so  that  he 
will  have  tbe  down  payment — ^freedom — to 
move  bis  family  on  to  a  better  home.  Public 
housing,  for  which  h«  is  taught  to  be  grate- 
ful, has  expanded  the  evil  of  absentee  land- 
lordism. 

And  again,  Detroit's  Prank  Joyce  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

Owning  your  home  is  a  kind  of  power,  and 
(it)  leads  to  other  powers. 
We  don't  want  public  housing — 

Echoes  Ted  Watklns  of  Watts — 

we  want  low  interest  money  so  we  can  buy 
homes. 

The  article  also  describes  one  of  the 
finest  self-help  programs  in  the  coun- 
try today,  the  C^portunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  founded  and  inspired  by 
a  giant  of  a  man  who  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  giant  In  American  life — Rev.  Leon 
H.  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  toured 
OIC  wtih  Leon  Sullivan  on  two  occasions, 
and  am  proud  that  the  company  I  once 
headed  was  among  the  first  to  donate 
equipment  to  help  get  OIC  moving  in  its 
early  days. 

Perhaps  the  key  question  asked  by 
George    Harris — and    viany    others — Is 


this  one:  "Can  the  ghetto  turn  from 
self-destruction  to  self -renewal?"  To  an- 
swer that,  Harris  offers  a  number  of 
"modest  proposals."  The  first  one  is  one 
I  strongly  advocated  in  my  campaigning 
In  Illinois  last  year:  sell  public  housing 
t3  tenants  as  cooperatives  or  condomin- 
iums, with  low-interest  loans  and  tech- 
nical guidance.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kkitnidy]  have  recent- 
ly announced  their  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  facilitate  this  goal,  and  I 
would  expect  to  Join  them  In  that  en- 
deavor. Some  time  ago,  in  fact,  I  called 
together  a  group  of  some  15  of  the  ablest 
lawyers,  architects,  housing  experts,  and 
community  workers  in  Chicago  to  map 
out  a  step-by-step  plan  for  converting 
existing  high-rise  pubUc  housing  to  co- 
operative or  condominium  ownership  in- 
cluding preparing  whatever  legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 

Other  proposals  for  expanded  home 
ownership  in  the  article  include  an  ex- 
pansion of  co-op  apartments,  and  a  new 
efFort  by  neighborhood  organizations  to 
buy  out  absentee  landlords  and  rehabili- 
tate homes  on  a  large-scale  basis. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act.  which  I  am  sponsoring  along 
with  38  other  Senators  of  both  parties, 
would  speak  directly  to  these  needs,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  make  available  the 
technical  assistance  and  financing  needed 
by  neighborhood  organizations  to  carry 
out  home  ownership  programs  Including 
acquisition  of  public  housing  buildings 
for  conversion  to  condominiums  or  co- 
operatives. And,  in  conjunction  with  the 
foundation-aided  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  would  help  many  aspiring 
poor  families  to  become  owners  at 
monthly  payments  they  could  afford. 
Much  of  the  thinking  behind  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
is  akin  to  that  expressed  by  the  Negro 
leaders  quoted  In  the  Look  article,  which 
I  particularly  commend  to  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  not  yet  Joined  as  sponsors. 

But  while  the  plight  of  the  urban  Ne- 
gro In  America  was  certainly  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  act  is  not  limited  to  helping 
them.  It  can  be  used  to  help  lower  Income 
families  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  origin, 
not  only  in  urban  areas,  but  also  in  the 
rural  parts  of  America,  so  often  neglected 
because  their  poverty  is  less  visible  to  the 
conscience  of  America.  I  intend  to  say 
more  about  that  subject  in  the  future; 
but  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Look,  June   27,   1967] 
Is  THx  Rack  PaoBLXM  Imsolubu? — Nbcroes 

Havx  Fount  a  Jolting  New  Answeb 
(By  T.  Oeorge  Harris,  Look  senior  editor) 

The  white-black  dvU-rlghta  movement 
has  burned  itself  out.  From  the  ashes  of  tbls 
symbolic  crusade,  a  new  movement  of  black 
people  Is  rising  In  thousands  of  17.8.  com- 
munities. Its  raucous  voice  scares  both  races. 
To  well-meaning  whites,  tbe  Negro  minority 
seems  determined  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
bigots.  Traditional  leaders  have  lost  their 
single-minded  purpose.  Martin  Luther  King, 
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the  one  figure  many  could  march  behind, 
has  wandered  off  to  the  anti-Vietnam  war. 

Black  Power  I  and  white  backlash,  those 
reciprocating  rages,  threaten  to  turn  poUtl- 
cal  progress  back  upon  itself.  Tbe  khij. 
Alabama's  Oeorge  Wallace  and  the  Mlasis- 
slppl  (White)  Citlaena  Council  boldly  recruit 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland  and  Boston.  Dixie 
demonology  has  migrated  to  the  demoral- 
ized, baflled  North  and  West. 

Thousands  of  smaU  Incidents  each  day  rub 
racial  nerves  raw.  One  night  not  long  ago,  a 
tough,  able  reporter  with  whom  I  have 
teamed  for  yean  suddenly  warned  me  that 
be  was  enlisting  In  an  armed  undergroiuid 
of  black  guerrillas.  "I'U  have  to  shoot  you 
first,  Oeorge,"  he  said,  smashing  his  glass 
upon  the  fioor.  "There'U  be  blood  In  the 
streets.  It's  not  that  we'U  win.  But  who 
wants  to  live  when  it's  Uke  this?" 

Gone  Is  the  easy  confidence  of  the  past  13 
years  since  the  school-desegregation  deci- 
sion. The  dream  baaed  rn  Federal  legisla- 
tion baa  given  way,  after  four  fat  dvU-rigbta 
laws,  to  a  stispicion  that  nothing  wlU  make 
much  difference.  No  agency  offers  a  convinc- 
ing new  program.  The  retreat  of  the  poverty 
warriors  and  the  despair  of  the  sociological 
experts  leave  an  impatient  nation  to  glare 
down  an  endless  road  of  long  hot  summers. 

Now,  as  the  third  riot  season  rolls  over  us, 
earnest  people  ask  the  question  that  was  al- 
most forbidden:  Can  the  race  problem  ever 
be  solved? 

Never,  many  answer,  not  in  this  genera- 
tion or  within  existing  institutions.  The 
most  oompeUlng  Never  comes  from  France's 
Amaury  de  Rlenooiirt  the  cultural  historian 
who  wrote  The  Soul  of  China  and  The  Soul 
of  India.  No  two-race  society,  tbls  scholar 
points  out,  has  ever  achieved  Integration 
without  full-scale  Intermarriage.  So  the  Melt- 
ing Pot,  which  more  or  leas  blended  Ameri- 
cans of  European  descent,  wlU  never  boll 
tor  mlgrantsT^of  African  descent.  The  only 
alternative— the  only  one  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared— Is  a  caste  system.  Our  poUtlcal  ma- 
chinery Is  set  up  to  produce  Just  that,  Oe 
Rlencourt  beUevea.  As  big-city  Negro  colonies 
become  too  needy  and  too  unruly  for  state 
and  local  agencies  to  cope  with,  tbe  Federal 
Government  assvunee  more  and  more  direct 
reeponaibillty,  and  seta  the  ghetto  further 
and  further  apart.  Negroes  on  n.S.  reserva- 
tions in  the  heart  of  town,  De  Rlencourt 
argues,  wUl  achieve  a  kind  of  separate  na- 
tionality, in  an  unadmitted  caste.  "It  is 
better  to  help  them  Into  a  well-planned  and 
humane  caste  system,"  he  concludea,  "than 
to  muddle  unwillingly  Into  It  through  years 
of  bloodshed." 

Tbls  prospect  of  a  modem  caste  system, 
while  unthinkable,  is  the  logical  extension 
of  today's  pubUc  poUcy.  But  before  you  Join 
some  Never  cult,  come  back  with  me  to  a 
dozen  great  ghettos.  From  Harlem  on  the 
Hudson  to  Hunter's  Point  by  Candlestick 
Park,  I  found  during  tbe  calm  winter  months 
that  they  have  come  alive  with  ambition — a 
total  contrast  with  the  passive  despair  of  tbe 
past.  Even  rage  has  a  new  function:  The 
more  hostile  and  violent  a  man  talks,  the 
higher  the  odds  that  he  Is  coDunitted  to 
action  based  on  hope.  He  will  flip  Into  the 
suicidal  panic  of  a  riot  only  If  he  wants 
desperately  to  change  his  life  but  sees  no  way 
to  do  it.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  raw 
will  to  transform  the  slum  from  within  In  a 
way  that  can  never  be  done  from  without. 

The  character  of  black  ambition  has  been 
misrepresented.  Few  Negroes  have  given  up 
on  Integration,  but  most  have  renounced  the 
self-defeating  pleas  for  Integration  on  white 
terms.  They  struggle  to  take  the  penalty 
off  akin  color.  Their  wants  are  not  revolu- 
tionary, but  strictly  middle-class.  The  hard- 
core demands — for  a  Job  worth  doing,  for 
personal  respect,  a  say-so  In  your  neighbor- 
hood, homeownershlp  and  commiuUty-run 
schools— would  be  easUy  credited.  If  they 
came  from  white  people. 


"I  want  a  car,  a  house  and  a  good  educa- 
tion for  my  children,"  says  Cecil  Moore. 
rafllsh  NAACP  boas  In  Philadelphia.  "I  want 
what  the  country's  got,  within  tbe  ccmtezt 
of  being  a  man." 

But  white  ears  dlecrlmln&te.  The  pubUc 
hears  Negroes  beet  when  they  sound  wild 
("Bum,  Baby,  Bum")  or  beg  for  welfare. 
Take  a  fiagrant  eiample.  Floyd  Mr.Klselck, 
CORE  boas,  bums  with  an  unexpected  con- 
viction: "America  has  got  to  help  the  black 
man  become  a  capitalist,"  he  argues,  "and  do 
it  danm  quick."  But  the  press  pays  atten- 
tion mainly  when  CORE  cries  Black  Power 
or  alms  a  "target  city"  attack  at  Baltimore 
or  Cleveland.  McKlsslck,  In  debt  from  costly 
protests,  hxmts  business  capital  to  buUd  co- 
ops and  "devel<9  the  economic  wing  of 
CORE." 

We  reward  suicide.  Btokely  Carmlchael,  ex- 
chalrman  of  tbe  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  once-proud  Snick, 
baa  been  pushed  Into  inanities  and  worse. 
Each  time  he  tries  to  define  his  Black  Power 
motto  in  terms  of  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment, he  finds  himself  shouting  into 
deaf  ears.  But  when,  pacing  like  a  panther, 
he  twists  himself  into  a  trance,  snarling  ter- 
ror, he  makes  the  evening  TV  news  for  mU- 
Uons  of  very  alert  people,  both  races.  Riots 
follow.  A  phUoeophy  student  In^nessed  by 
Albert  Camus's  notion  that  life  is  absurd, 
Carmlchael  mutters  at  the  invincible  stupid- 
ity of  reporters — but  cannot  resist  perform- 
ing in  their  spotlight. 

Behind  every  boetUe  front,  th««  Is  now  a 
scheme  for  economic  self-development.  EU- 
Jah  Muhammad,  ancient  prophet  of  tbe 
Black  Muslims,  received  me  in  the  drawing 
room  of  his  Chicago  mansion.  He  reaffirmed 
bis  pathetic  vision  of  "black  rule"  over  a 
separate  nation.  But  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  in  tone  since  I  first  exposed  him  In 
1969  as  a  threat  to  internal  security.  In  place 
of  constant  bints  of  bloodshed,  he  Is  now 
obsessed  by  the  need  "for  the  poor  man  to  do 
his  best  to  buUd  up  his  own  nelghbn'- 
hood.  .  .  .  Our  people  have  become  so  In- 
decent that  no  decent  society  wUl  accept 
them."  WbUe  demanding  better  Jobs  from 
industry,  and  btiUding  Muslim  stores  and 
restaurants,  Muhammad  scouts  the  country 
for  "a  million  acres  of  land"  to  buy  and 
colonize.  "It  would  not  be  setting  up  a  beau- 
tiful world."  he  said,  "but  it  would  be  a 
demonstration  for  people." 

Behind  the  self-help  drive  Is  tbe  absolute 
need  for  self-respect,  a  slippery  thing  to  grab 
with  dark  fingers.  Often  deliberately  rude, 
like  the  Populists  of  old,  Negro  men  and 
women  are  asserting  pride  In  self,  skin  and 
aU.  If  they  sound  racist,  race  Is  what  they 
must  affirm.  Intellectuals  like  Claude  Brown 
exalt  Negritude.  Black,  black,  black  .  .  .  the 
chant  dignifies  a  distinction  once  ducked. 
When  a  pious  white  claims  to  be  color-blind, 
anger  erupts  against  a  phony.  Does  he  pre- 
tend not  to  notice  the  pale  beauty  of  a  blue- 
eyed  blonde? 

By  an  old  American  custom,  each  aspiring 
new  group  fights  its  way  into  the  middle 
class  across  the  pomposities  of  the  people  al- 
ready there.  LeRol  Jones,  black  nationalism's 
poet  laureate,  makes  it  his  career  to  deep-fry 
whites.  Students  search  Negro  history  for 
pride  items.  "You  been  lying  to  tis,  man," 
one  said.  "Why,  we  had  a  boas  civUlzatlon 
going  down  in  Africa  while  you  cannibals  was 
up  In  the  caves  of  Europe  eatin'  each  other 
up."  Out  of  self -discovery's  agony,  dark  Amer- 
icans are  emerging  with  a  clearer  view  of 
their  past  and  an  approach  to  the  future. 
They  were  trapped  in  a  widely  held  iUuslon 
of  our  age — the  belief  that  a  poUtlcal  solution 
Is  a  total  solution — and  they  bet  everything 
on  civU-rlgbts  decisions  and  laws.  A  witty 
Harlem  matron,  Mrs.  James  Booker,  recalls 
how  she  celebrated  the  1967  bUl's  passage  at 
an  expensive  restaurant.  "I  ordered  water- 
melon," she  says,  "and  told  the  [white] 
waiter,  Take  the  seeds  out,  please.' " 


Because  the  laws  failed  to  touch  the  racism 
that  lies  below  the  governmental  level,  deep 
in  society,  many  Negroes  now  ewMlitw  them 
a  waste  of  time.  But  the  yean  of  sfruggle  for 
those  laws  helped  push  b*^  "the  tenor"  in 
Dixie  that  castrated  black  men  In  all  the 
states.  Each  victory  enlisted  more  of  the 
passive  masses  in  the  struggle  for  them- 
selves— the  bus  boycott,  the  Freedom  Rides, 
demonstrattona  and  sit-ins.  And  each  phase 
engaged  a  broader  segment  of  U£.  institu- 
tions. Though  only  the  paratroops  and  press 
went  to  Little  Rock  ten  years  ago,  the  spread- 
ing crisis  eventuaUy  involved  tbe  whole  Fed- 
eral executive,  the  churcbee.  Oongreas,  In- 
dustry and  city  halls. 

The  clvll-rigbts  movement  died  of  success. 
At  its  funeral  service,  the  1983  March  on 
Washington,  210,000  people  chanted  the 
Freedom  hymns,  "black  and  white  together." 
to  commemorate  a  belated  national  decision : 
The  Negro,  no  longer  Ralph  Ellison's  Invisi- 
ble Man,  had  become,  at  least  In  law,  a  full 
and  visible  cltlsen.  "A  broad  spectrum  of 
America,"  says  A.  Philip  Randolph,  tbe  grand 
old  man  of  a  people,  "bore  witness  to  the 
Inherent  worth  of  every  human."  OiUy  then 
did  dark,  360-year  AmericaiM  stand  where 
the  Irish  and  other  whites  had  stood  the  day 
they  landed  here.  Having  at  last  gained 
rights,  Negroes  would  have  to  fight  as  a  body 
for  the  fuU  \ise  of  them. 

The  talents  of  the  dvll -rights  leader 
turned  out  to  be  poorly  suited  to  the  new 
phase.  Poet  Robert  Moses  conceived  and  ran 
the  last  mass  campaign,  the  1964  Mississippi 
summer  project,  where  white  and  Negro  stu- 
dents Uved — and  died — togetber  to  break 
Deep  South  taboos.  Moses  soon  changed  his 
name  and  withdrew  from  leadership.  He  was 
convinced,  when  last  I  saw  him,  that  any 
outside  "leaders,"  eepedaUy  white  ones,  tend 
to  impose  their  programs  upon  poor  people. 

Dr.  King  tried  to  make  the  transition.  He 
took  bis  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference north  into  Chicago.  SCLC  tested  new 
economic  projects.  It  got  FHA  loans  for  non- 
profit and  co-op  housing.  It  collaborated 
wltb  labor  on  a  tenants'  union  idea,  hunting 
the  formula  for  a  self-supporting  organiza- 
tion among  the  victims  of  absentee  land- 
lords. King's  traditional  boycott  device,  Op- 
peratlon  Breadbasket,  opened  up  1,407  Jobs 
that  pay  $9.4  million  a  year.  Breadbaaket 
director  Jesse  L.  Jackson  added  two  slgnifl- 
cant  extra  devices :  Chain  stores  In  the  ghetto 
had  to  ( 1 )  display  prominently  tbe  products 
of  Negro  companies  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance; (2)  deposit  balances  In  ghetto 
banks.  "We're  seMlng  up  a  Negro  common 
market,"  said  Jackson.  South  Side  ttuslnees- 
men,  long  starved  for  expansion  loans,  sud- 
denly saw  tbe  movement  aa  a  Itfesaver.  Such 
dollars  and  cents  did  not,  however,  excite 
most  veterans  of  the  Selma  march.  By  last 
Christmas,  the  preadiers  were  deeply  disap- 
pointed. They  found  Chicago  "cold."  Only 
Cicero  had  beeu  hotheaded  enough  to  give 
them  Dliie-style  resistance,  and  thus  a  token 
triumph.  Dr.  King  took  tlnM  off  early  this 
year  to  explore  his  distress  in  a  book  tltied 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  Lacking  the 
technical  insight  and  desire  to  oonoentrat; 
on  a  broad  economic  program  at  the  local 
level,  he  could  find  nothing  to  replace  the 
remembered  fervor  of  the  marches.  Only  the 
students  of  the  peace  movement  bad  tbe 
passion.  In  AprU,  King  Joined  tbem. 

So,  the  art^tects  of  the  clvil-rlghts  era 
have  been  fading  away.  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
was  losing  his  Harlem  grip  until  the  con- 
gressional attack  forced  the  new  generation 
of  Negro  leaders  to  back  blm.  The  reason 
runs  deeper  than  race.  Newark's  Rev.  Nathan 
Wright,  Jr.,  an  Episcopaa  advocate  of  Black 
Power's  "creative  poeslbUltlee,"  puts  the  is- 
sue simply:  "In  the  Powdl  fight,  black  peo- 
ple are  claiming  the  right  not  to  act  poor 
and  pure." 

Tbe  foeterlng  father  of  the  black  move- 
ment has  turned  out  to  be  a  wlUte  man. 
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Cblcagot  add  Saol  Allnaky.  He  baa  abown 
tha  naed  lor  mtUtant  local  organlzatlona  and 
tnaplnd.  or  provoked,  tbousanda  of  otbera 
to  try  thetr  Iiand.  Hla  orgaiUzers  (mainly 
irblta)  go  Into  aluma  not  as  leaden  but  aa 
aerranta  to  Negroes  who  sbow  promise  of 
leaderblp.  "Wben  you  talk  about  Black 
Power,  you  are  talking  about  organization." 
Allnaky  saya.  "The  movement  baa  got  to  get 
away  from  a  lot  of  big  drama,  marches  and 
ahows." 

AUnaky  baa  perfected  a  technique  be  calls 
"mass  Jujltsu  . . .  you  make  the  white  power 
atructure  uaa  Ita  strength  against  Itself." 
In  the  11  years  since  I  first  started  to  study 
bis  strange  work,  be  has  run  a  hundred  varl- 
atlona  on  this  one  Idea.  Invited  Into  Roch- 
aater,  N.Y.,  after  Its  bloody  riot,  he  knew  that 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  suspicious  Negroes 
be  bad  to  be  declared  Public  Enemy  No.  1 
by  city  bigwigs.  He  managed.  Sensing  that 
the  city's  c\iltural  pride  was  a  pressure  point, 
be  sent  word  through  friendly  preachers  that 
Negroes  mlgbt  buy  GO  seats  to  a  symphony 
concait  and  prepare  for  the  long  evening  by 
gorging  themselves  at  a  pork-and-beans  din- 
ner. Tbla  rumor,  plus  bis  calcxilated  insults, 
drove  dvlc  boosters  Into  such  rage  that  the 
ghetto  signed  blm  up  to  be  Its  own  white 
knl^t.  Tbe  nwst  militant  Negroes  organized 
FIGHT,  formed  a  Job-training  alliance  with 
Zarogt  Corp.,  and  laid  siege  at  Eastman  Ko- 
dak for  a  contract  to  fill  600  Joba. 

OotfltB  Ilka  FIGHT  push  dally — not  Just  at 
electhxa  rituals — ^for  a  say-so  In  tbe  city's 
whole  dedalon  process,  economic  and  social 
■a  weU  aa  poUttcaL  "People  In  sluma  are 
belplaaa  because  they  have  neither  power  nor 
money,"  Allnaky  says.  "They  have  to  organize 
tbalr  ntimbara  for  power."  Like  the  nation's 
Founding  Fatbera.  this  happy  hell-ralaer  be- 
Uaipea  tn  constant  struggle  to  diffuse  power 
and  money  throughout  the  populace. 

In  an  aga  that  has  come  to  treat  black 
paopla  aa  targets  to  shoot  programs  at,  AUn- 
aky baa  toougbt  back  tbe  stiff-necked  citi- 
zen. If  a  man  Is  helpless,  the  society  must 
provide  for  Him  but  tbe  only  cure  for  belp- 
leaaneas  la  some  capacity  to  control  his  own 
Ufe — power.  Aliiuky  condemiu  moat  Waah- 
Ingtoa  programmera  as  "welfare  colonialists," 
a  view  that  Carmicbael  expands  upon.  The 
Impllratlonii  of  such  tbougbt  are  slowly  get- 
ting tbrough.  "If  a  housing  project  strengtb- 
ena  people.  It's  good,"  says  one  planner,  siur- 
pilMd  at  blmseU.  "If  It  weakens  tbem.  It's 
bad."  A  city  la  tall  people,  not  blgb-tlM 
concrete. 

VlolMu:*  baa  made  Allnaky,  or  somebody 
like  blm.  a  national  necessity.  He  replaces 
ttM  random  panic  of  the  riot,  "the  death 
wlali  of  fruatratlon,"  with  ruttaleaa  drivea  to 
rabble-rouse  a  alum  Into  '■.  proud  nelgbbor- 
bood  able  to  demand  what  It  needs  and  Im- 
prove Itself.  His  abrasive  method,  however, 
uaually  scares  off  the  Negroes  of  the  middle 
olaaa  juat  when  they,  having  fled  toward 
whites,  are  being  drawn  back.  "Allnaky  splits 
off  tbe  cream,"  says  Newark's  Wright,  "and 
organises  tbe  milk." 

What  wlU  happen  with  tbe  whole  bottle 
of  milk  can  best  be  seen  In  Memphis.  There. 
A.  W.  WUlls,  Jr.,  la  test-running  the  future 
oouTie  of  the  black  movement.  At  42.  a  small 
brown  man  with  a  quick  mind,  he  has  built 
tbe  fizst  strong,  state-sized  Negro  political 
machine.  He  la  now  experimenting  with 
methods  for  tbe  Negro  community  to  lay  a 
solid  economic  foundation.  Local  critics,  re- 
membering Tennessee's  late  political  czar, 
attack  blm  as  "the  black  Bees  Crump." 

"We've  done  pretty  well  in  politics."  be 
says,  "but  U  we  don't  get  where  the  real 
power  is.  In  bualnesa  and  finance,  we'll  al- 
ways be  on  somebody's  plantation."  His  au- 
dacity is  not  iMw.  I  remember  wben  tbe  Ku 
Kluz  XJan  burned  a  croas  to  scare  blm  out 
of  pioneer  clvll-rigbts  work.  "Tbat'a  a  rag- 
gety-taU  Uttla  thing,"  ho  told  tbe  Klansmen. 
"Nest  Umm,  let  me  give  you  money  to  buy  a 
eroaa  I  wont  be  sabamed  of." 


Wlllla  has  for  eight  years  stiff-armed  white 
politicians  who  grab  hold  of  Negro  votea — the 
local  liberals,  APL-CIO  political  agents,  state 
governors,  even  the  Dcnocratlc  National 
Committee.  Only  black  leaders  who  cant  be 
bought,  he  feels,  can  break  tbe  white  habit 
of  buying  off  Negro  factions  on  cautious, 
"penny-ante  promises."  With  a  loyal  bloc 
vote,  be  has  even  saved  White  Supremacists 
from  defeat.  In  return  for  major  concessions, 
and  thus  so  compromised  the  racists  that 
they  could  not  go  back  to  campaign  bigotry. 
Demanding  seats  on  draft  boards  and  pub- 
lic commissions,  he  alma  at  the  kind  of  inte- 
gration not  poeslble  among  men  of  unequal 
resources . 

Aa  the  first  Negro  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
legislature  since  Reconstruction,  and  now  one 
of  six,  Willis  has  expanded  his  power  state- 
wide through  the  Tennessee  Voters'  Council. 
Whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  a  candi- 
date for  governor  or  U.3.  senator  goes  hat 
in  hand  before  the  Negro  TVC  for  formal 
Inquiry  into  his  views.  Willis  scores  tbem  on 
a  point  system.  One  of  bis  few  losses  came 
when  his  white  gubemat«|rlal  candidate  went 
under  after  the  oppoaltioai  cartooned  him  in 
a  dog  collar  with  Willis  holding  tbe  leash. 
He  coiUd  teach  the  Boston  Irish  of  old  a  few 
new  combinations  of  political  and  economic 
power.  Because  of  him,  the  Small  Bualness 
Administration  holds  miinagement  courses 
at  a  Memphis  college  (tuition:  $20)  for  Negro 
businessmen  who  need  expansion  loans. 

Negro  offlclals  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration now  roam  west  Tennessee  in- 
viting people  to  build  new  homes  and  Im- 
prove old  ones.  Aware  of  Government's  most 
powerful  and  helpful  service,  Willis  is  break- 
ing the  white  monopoly  on  Federal  loans  and 
loan-Insurance. 

Behind  Willis's  drive,  ttiere's  an  idea  more 
radical  than  tbe  poverty  program's  "maxi- 
mum participation"  of  tbe  poor.  The  slums 
can  be  cured,  be  insists,  only  If  the  resources 
spent  on  tbem  are  controlled  by  the  slum 
commiuiity,  not  tied  to  a  Washington  string. 
For  a  start,  he  is  helping  a  Negro  church 
finance  a  265-unJt  bousing  develc^znent 
through  FHA.  He  and  other  Negroes  have 
Claimed  a  block  of  tbe  Beal  Street  urban- 
renewal  project  and,  cbesred  on  by  tbe  white 
Establishment,  financed  a  (5  nUUion  bank- 
motel  building. 

"The  movement  mlgbt  turn  out  to  be  tbe 
biggest  shakedown  yet,"  Willis  says,  hiding 
hope  beyond  cynical  words.  "But  the  way  tbe 
Government's  been  going,  all  they'll  do  is 
streamline  tbe  ghetto  and  try  to  tranqullise 
the  people." 

Tou  can  see  tbe  Willis  point  best  In  hous- 
ing. "Negroes  are  more  segregated  than  they 
were  five  years  ago,"  says  the  Urban  League's 
Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  "because  of  public  bous- 
ing." Here,  charity  bldea  vicious  discrimina- 
tion. You  have  to  realiae  that  most  whites 
pay  no  rent  at  all.  Our  bouses  and  co-op 
apartments  are  investments,  often  good  for 
financing  our  children's  education.  In  tbe 
fifties,  when  FHA  loans  set  off  the  suburban 
explosion,  whites  borrowed  money  at  five 
percent  to  buy  homes  that  gained  more  than 
five  percent  a  year  in  value.  We  pay  property 
taxes  and  Insurance,  but  we  also  save  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  by  homeowner  deductions  from 
our  income  tax.  We  are  subsidized  to  own 
bomes.  Most  Negroes,  by  contrast,  have  been 
forced  into  rental  biUldlngs.  Each  bleeds  a 
pint  of  pay  every  mou£b.  Worse,  he  never 
builds  up  capital  In  mortgage  Installments  so 
that  he  will  have  the  down  payment — free- 
dom— to  move  bis  family  on  to  a  better  home. 
Public  bousing,  for  which  he  Is  taught  to 
be  grateful,  has  expanded  the  evil  of  ab- 
sentee landlordism.  Canalchael  points  to  the 
probable  consequence.  Blnce  Negroes  own 
little  property,  they  will  try,  wherever  they 
gain  control,  to  push  taxes  to  the  confisca- 
tion poUxt. 

Some  savvy  mllitanta  hope  to  force  tbe 
issue  earlier — by  plcket>llne  demands  that 
project   residents   be   allowed   to   buy   their 


apartments  as  oo-ops.  This  ambition  does 
not  please  Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  "Who  would 
rvm  them?"  he  demands,  unable  to  Imagine 
blacks  running  their  own  buildings  as  whites 
do.  But  the  pressure  will  build.  "Owning  your 
home  Is  a  kind  of  power,"  says  Detroit's 
Frank  Joyce,  "and  leads  to  other  powers." 

"We  dont  want  public  housing,"  says  Ted 
Watklns,  the  brawny  founder  of  Walter  Reu- 
ther's  Watts  Labor  Commumty  Action  Com- 
mittee. "We  want  low-interest  money  so  we 
can  buy  bomes."  He's  got  proof:  Last  year, 
when  a  decrepit  public-housing  project  was 
torn  down.  68  percent  of  the  families  bought 
homes  nearby.  Only  eight  percent  went  back 
Into  public  housing. 

As  in  housing,  so  in  other  fields.  Looking 
out  of  the  slums,  you  see  two  kinds  of  Gov- 
erimient  action:  One  brand  traps  people 
(colored)  In  the  welfare  cage,  and  the  other 
lets  citizens  (mainly  white)  get  hold  of  the 
resources  to  develop  themselves.  Many  of  our 
llberatmg  laws  date  from  the  New  Deal's 
drive  to  lift  white  farmers  from  poverty.  In 
those  days,  thousands  of  ragged  sharecrop- 
pers, the  God'3  Little  Acre  Bet,  were  offered 
low-interest  capital  to  buy  and  operate 
farms.  Soil  experts  swarmed  out  (and  still 
do)  to  test  the  ground,  advise  on  crops.  In 
the  country  slum  where  I  grew  up.  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  urged  money 
on  us  for  a  risky  business:  to  start  a  utility 
company,  and  REA  co-op. 

Here  is  the  real  difference  from  today's 
tirban  programs:  All  levels  of  government 
were  our  servants,  not  our  keepers.  The 
county  agent  belp>ed  \is  organize  production 
co-ops — ^part  of  a  national  cooperative  move- 
ment so  full  of  protest  that  some  consumer 
co-ops  advertised  their  brands  under  the  Red 
hammer  and  sickle.  Tbis  label,  like  the 
Black  Power  motto,  was  deceptive:  co-ops 
proved  to  be  an  Instrument  of  middle-class 
capitalism.  Through  the  Farm  Bureau,  then 
a  militant  movement,  we  could  command  the 
technical  skills  of  the  state  university. 
'Wben  we  called,  professors  came  running  to 
sbow  us  bow  to  grow  hybrids,  keep  books  and 
seal  tbe  rats  out  of  our  comcrlb. 

Tbe  simple  notice  of  citizen  demand  has 
been  loet.  In  tbe  urban  slums,  I  have  yet  to 
surprise  a  university  agent  in  tbe  act  of 
sbowlng  people  bow  to  seal  tbe  rats  out  of 
the  baby  crib.  Ted  Watklns  of  Watts,  a  proud 
man,  bega  UCLA  for  a  scientist  to  design  an 
antlroach  weapons  system. 

Instead,  sociologists  come  to  pry  into  peo- 
ple's sex  lives  and  inspect  "the  subculture 
of  the  poor."  Reading  piles  of  such  degrad- 
ing literature,  I  am  awed  by  the  desire  of 
wbite  Intellectuals  to  prove  that  all  those 
Jolly,  Innocent  Negroes  will  never,  never  sell 
out  to  the  affluent  rat  race  or  Join  tbe  Ro- 
tary Club.  "The  poor  don't  want  to  be  middle 
class,"  declares  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. Concepts  are  self-confirming.  Used  by 
urban  programmers,  public  and  private,  they 
inspire  new  plans  to  claim  perpetual  cus- 
tomers for  welfare,  and  destroy  choice  for 
black  people. 

The  whole  black  movement  has  been  strug- 
gling against  tbe  Ideological  ropes  tied  on 
it  by  Its  friends  of  the  Left.  Untutored  Ne- 
groes have  had  to  educate  young  whites — 
especially  the  earnest  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society — who  have  been  living  aa  sec- 
ular missionaries  In  the  slums.  What  has 
emerged  is  "the  New  Left,"  which  tends  to 
cuss  traditional  "liberals,"  praise  "radicals" 
in  Populist  terms  and  oppose  bureaucratic 
manipulators,  private  or  public.  To  grossly 
oversimplify,  tbelr  new  Jeffersonlan  vision  is 
one  of  an  urbin  community,  beautiful  and 
humane.  In  which  people  have  as  much  say- 
so  as  they  once  bad  tn  town  meetings.  Shy, 
gentle  Tom  Hayden,  the  New  Left's  St.  Paul, 
serving  In  Newark,  now  knows  that  poor 
blacks  cannot  be  used  aa  cannon  fodder  by 
middle-class  students  who  want  a  "revolu- 
tion"   (pet  word)    against  the  affluent  so- 
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detya  oormptton.  n  dark  ladles  and  gentls- 
men  want  aOuenoe,  oourteous  workera  like 
Hayden  help  tbem  fight  for  it. 

Tbe  sincere  men  and  women  of  tbe  student 
left  know  something  tbslr  sMsrs  don't  about 
the  future  of  race  rrtaUons.  including 
mixed  marriages.  Black  militants,  especially 
women,  resent  the  centuries  of  illicit  mis. 
cegenatlon,  the  ultimate  exploitation.  Aa  In- 
termarriage becomes  more  routine — as  it  is 
in  suburbs  Uke  Mllpltas,  Calif.— It  will  be 
the  whites  who  do  the  courting.  "We've  had 
sex  with  you  tn  many  ways  over  the  genera- 
tions," says  Mrs.  Anna  Hedgeman,  fighting 
Isdy  of  tbe  movement.  "Now  tbe  young  Ne. 
gro  Is  saying  he  doeent  want  it  any  more 
unless  It's  legitimate." 

As  thirsty  men  run  for  water,  so  tbe  help- 
lees  instinctively  lunge  for  the  power  to  l>e 
ss  other  men.  In  St.  Louis,  aircraft  research 
technician  Percy  Oreen,  3i,  and  other  ex- 
CORE  workers  have  set  up  ACTION,  one  oi 
the  new,  non-Ooverxunent  alphabet  agencies. 
Green's  group  improvises  varlatloas  on  tiM 
sit-in:  They  chain-In,  spray-in,  lock-in,  tap»- 
In,  palnt-ln,  stall-in,  clean-in  and  trap-in. 
Each  "in"  is  slightly  mors  fiendish  than 
whatever  your  imagination  suggests  to  you. 
For  instance.  Green's  "stamp-In"  has  been 
aimed  at  utility  companies  that  send  out 
punch-card  bills.  After  demanding  more  Joba 
for  Negro  men.  Green  sella  freedom  stamps, 
II  a  hundred  to  be  pasted  over  key-punch 
boles.  Sympathetic  customers  pay  their  bills 
on  time,  but  tbe  company,  Oreen  believes,  has 
to  process  the  pasted  bills  by  band. 

This  kind  of  monkey-wrench  activity, 
rather  than  self- burning  street  warfare,  is 
gaining  favor  among  ttaose  with  a  technical 
twist  of  mind.  Some  calculate  how  many 
phone  callers  it  would  taks  to  Jam  a  com- 
pany switchboard.  One  well-known  leader 
threatened  to  cause  a  run  on  a  bank.  "We'll 
Just  move  out  all  our  accounts  in  one  day,"  he 
said.  "If  somebody  else  gets  worried  and 
starts  a  run,  it  wont  be  lu  that's  breaking 
the  law."  A  banker  who  overheard  him  made 
•20  million  mortgage  credit  available  to  Negro 
customers. 

"The  country's  structure,  economic  and 
political  and  social.  Is  more  fragile  than  it 
has  ever  been,"  says  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
"America  cannot  afford  to  bave  within  its 
bowels  tbe  forces  of  upheaval  that  result 
from  humiliation." 

Protest  forces,  harnessed  by  respoosibUity, 
usually  turn  Into  work  forces.  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
Uvan,  who  invented  tbe  "Philadelphia  plan" 
of  systematic  boycotts,  has  gone  on  to  design 
oic.  Opportunities  Industzteliaatlon  Center, 
a  nationwide  netwock  of  Job- training  schools. 
Some  ol  tbe  companies  be  hit  hardest  are 
now  om's  staunehest  backers.  Sullivan  baa 
gone  on,  with  blracial  support,  to  raise  equity 
for  a  handsome  apartment  bouse  and  a  abop- 
plng  center.  Tbe  profits,  wben  the  debt  is 
paid,  pour  back  Into  ghetto  Improvements. 

Other  ghetto  people  are  designing  new 
atructurea.  More  than  1,000  credit  tulons 
have  sprung  up  to  free  tixe  citizenry  from 
loan  sharks,  and  often  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  buying-clube  and  consumer  co-ops. 
Hundreds  of  Southern  Negro  farmers  and 
farm  workers,  about  to  be  driven  off  tbe  land 
like  mllUons  before  them,  are  building  a  co-op 
movement  from  Frogmore,  8X3.,  to  Sunset, 
La.  In  tbe  aahea  of  Watts,  nelghljothoods  op- 
erate their  own  "vest-pocket  playgrounda." 

It's  too  early  to  be  sure,  but  the  Negro 
movement  seems  to  I>e  gaining  the  capacity 
to  make  ita  own  decisions.  If  so,  it  can  make 
claims  upon  tbe  self-interest  of  all  the  soci- 
ety's sectors,  not  just  upon  the  professional 
goodwill  of  welfare  ac«>cles.  There's  a  raos 
on.  Corporations  Ulu  United  States  Gypsum 
are  competing  on  boiiB»-renswal  technoiogy. 
Humble  OU,  which  already  sells  through  400 
Negro-owned  statlona.  baa  teamed  with  ooai 
militants  in  Baltimore  to  train  new  owners 
and  workers.  Foundations  and  community 
agencies  are  pualUng  beyond  research  Into 
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full-acals  experiments  in  housing,  educa- 
tion and  slum  Industry.  Ibe  National  Share- 
croppers Fund  Is  fielding  technicians  to  ad- 
vise farm  co-ops.  Walter  Reuther  seems  bent 
OB  pulling  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  build  a 
broader  base  in  community  uniona.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
from  Robert  Kennedy  to  Oliartee  Percy,  are 
fighting  over  who  will  invent  ttue  first  sue- 
cesBful  community  corporation  to  develop 
tbe  sluma. 

Amanry  de  Riencotut  argues  that  we  are 
on  the  rocMl  to  an  tirban  caste  syston.  Black 
Power,  white  backlash  and  riots,  he  believea, 
will  force  Jxist  about  everybody  but  the  Fed- 
erals to  give  up  on  the  ghetto.  Tbe  danger 
is  real,  and  to  some  extent  already  realized. 
But  Negroes  who  tiave  escaped  tbe  cotton 
aliacks  are  starting  to  rebel  against  their 
welfare  shackles,  tbelr  public- housing  slave 
quarters  and  tbe  patronizing  rationale  of 
their  latest  overseers.  In  pride  and  unity, 
they  are  building  tbe  political  and  economic 
platform  on  which  to  stand  witlu>ut 
shuflllng.  And  in  the  process,  they  are  pull- 
ing more,  not  leas,  of  the  country's  institu- 
tions into  their  fight. 

"I'm  an  American  Negro,  and  that's  a  damn 
unique  kind  of  peraonality,"  says  one  man. 
whose  pride  speaka  for  millions.  Tbe  strident 
spirit  of  the  black  movement  tests  the  social 
sinews  of  our  country  and  inspires  the  weav- 
ing of  rich  new  social  fabric.  We  Just  might 
end  up  with  a  \inique  society  where  citis«ia 
will  cherish,  not  abhor,  tbe  varieties  of  color 
and  culture  with  which  tbe  Creator  saw  fit 
to  bless  us. 

a    MOOEBT    FSOPOSaL    TO    "blow    X7F"    habluc 

City  planners  everywhere,  armed  with  bull- 
dozers, have  battle  orders  drawn  to  go  tn  and 
flatten  the  black  ghettoe.  tbelr  local  versiona 
of  Harlem.  Meet  see  tbe  ghetto  as  a  target, 
not  as  a  wasted  source  of  social  energy.  Can 
the  ghetto  turn  from  self-destruction  to  self- 
renewal?  Here  Is  a  modest  proposal,  a  hand- 
ful of  ideas  drawn  from  scattered  experi- 
ments, to  give  black  people  tbe  power  to 
blow  apart  their  gbetto  walls  and  bxUId 
cmnmunitlee  where  anybody  wUl  want  to  live. 

Sell  present  and  future  public-bousing 
apartments  as  oo-ops  or  oondominia  to  pres- 
ent residents.  Low-lntereet  home  loana,  plus 
technical  guidance  througb  tlie  transition 
period,  wUI  be  much  cbeaper  tban  maintain- 
ing vertloal  slums. 

Enconrage  private  oontractors  to  buHd  on 
tbe  Buecess  of  recent  co-op  apartments  In 
Harlem. 

tTse  "group  market"  strategy,  now  being 
tested  in  Michigan,  to  help  nelgh1>orfaoods 
buy  out  absentee  landlords  and  bring  in  con- 
tractors to  redo  several  homes  at  once  and 
at  low  coet. 

Chase  out  condescending  sociologists,  bring 
in  pros  or  volunteers  humble  enough  to  help 
with  today's  meet  economical  activity:  do-it- 
yourself  home  Improvement,  smarter  shop- 
ping, and  development  of  credit  unions,  co- 
ope  and  business. 

Organize  tbe  white  executives  for  all-out 
recruiting  and  training  of  the  bard-core  un- 
employed. Since  the  Watts  riot,  a  fat-cat 
Los  Angeles  committee  has  placed  6,000  in 
Jobs;  most  have  stayed  or  been  promoted.  In 
place  of  Job  Corps  camps,  called  "concen- 
tration camps"  by  militants,  Government 
needs  some  variant  of  GI  on-Job  subsidy. 

Break  the  control  of  public  schools  now 
held  by  city  school-board  bureaucracies, 
which  should  be  strictly  service  agencies  to 
help  community-run  schools  teach  pupils  of 
all  ages. 

Abolish  the  welfare  restrictions  that  tiim 
a  legal  right  into  a  trap  from  which  few 
can  escape. 

Force  urban  univeraltles  to  set  up  eco- 
nomlc-developn>ent  programs,  as  land-grant 
colleges  liavs  long  dons  for  wbite  farmers 
and  poor  countries. 

Push  defense  contractors,  who  now  build 


smaUtown  plants  as  a  form  a(  polltteal  p»> 
tronage,  to  do  the  same  for  M.\am.  vritsw;  «r 
grant  fast  tax  writeo0a  for  nsw  plants  fevin 
In  slums. 

Reinsure  loans  to  Negro  1 
to  build  storss,  smaU  plants  and 
outlets  of  national  rhalns.  (BtoCs 
have  cut  off  deq>eratrty  needed  fands.)  H^ 
gro  entertalxters,  stars  In  waar  neitSi  aould 
buy  tbelr  own  dubs. 

Form  mOitants  and  gangs  into  stresi- 
pKdicing  aquads  armed  not  with  guns  but 
two-way  radios. 

Rewrite  Medicare  rules — which  give  Mg 
(white)  boepltals  a  oosOy  monopoly  on  sl- 
deriy  black  milllona — so  as  to  eneourage  a 
neighborhood   convalescent-care  Industry. 

America,  which  letiews  Itsrtf  from  the  bot- 
tom, owes  much  to  Its  black  olttaens.  Their 
clvll-rigbts  protest  brought  the  taste  of  fervor 
back  to  llfelesB  churches.  By- shedding  saore 
than  twice  their  share  of  ttie  blood,  they 
bave  kept  Vietnam  from  being  a  racist  war. 
Now,  building  power  to  flgbt  every  form  of 
indignity,  Negro  Americana  are  putting  the 
whole  range  of  social  Institutlona  to  a  simple 
test.  Tliey  are  finding  out  which  ones  still 
have  tbe  capacity  to  help  a  man  stand  up 
BO  he  can  shake  bands  with  bto  neighbor. 


A  COIiEGB  IN  TRANHITION 

Mr.  MUfiKTF..  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  appearing  in  the 
May  1967  Issue  of  the  Maine  Teacher 
describing  the  transition  of  Husson  Col- 
lege. 

The  Husson  story  of  growth  illustrates 
the  splendid  results  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  cooperation  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  local  goTemment, 
and  private  enterprise. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  impressed  with  the  achievement 
of  Maine's  outstanding  bualnese  college. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  Inserted  in  the  Congussional 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  CkuxMB  nr  TKAxensoi* — ^Hdbson  Collmi 
Stands  oh  thx  Thixshoid  or  a  Nsw  Baa 

Tbe  transition  of  Husaon  ODUege  from  a 
proprietary  sebool  to  a  nea-proflt.  degree- 
granting  college  dedlcatad  to  edncatlng 
young  people  tor  prefesHwisl  careen  in 
business  clearly  demonstrates  the  significant 
role  of  tbe  ooUege  of  business  tn  higher  edu- 
catlon  today.  From  a  faculty  of  four  to  a 
faculty  of  nearly  60,  from  a  graduating  class 
of  four  to  a  graduating  class  of  210;  from  two 
claasrocms  on  the  second  floor  at  a  building 
on  Columbia  Stzeet  to  a  multlmilUon  dollar 
eampta — Husaoo  College  bas  beeoma  a  lecog- 
nined  leader  tn  business  edueatkm  for  tbe 
youth  of  Maine  and  the  natton. 

The  growth  and  present  posture  of  Husaon 
College  reflects  tbe  tlrelea  perseverance  ot  a 
dedicated  staff  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Ctaadsy  H.  Hn»»i.  Sr.  Tbzongh- 
out  the  past  M  years  the  efforts  of  the  Col- 
lege administration  and  faeul^  have  been 
directed  toward  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  curriculum  in  all  prograais  of 
IMOf  eaaional  business  education. 

In  1063  EusEon  College  was  antborised  to 
oonfer  baccalaureate  degrees  to  graduates 
of  its  four-year  programs,  and  in  1M6  It  was 
authorised  to  grant  assodats  in  buslnees  sd- 
ance  degrees  to  graduates  oC  its  two-ysar 
programs^  Husson  CoUags  Is  ancradltad  as  a 
senior  ooUege  aC  huilnsss  by  tha  Accrediting 
Commission  for  Businssa  Schools  which  has 
been  designated  as  a  nationally  raeognlaad 
accrediting  agency  by  the  United  Stataa  COoe 
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tt  HQOKttoB  unOar  %h»  fvovlflloiu  of  Public 
Imiw  460.  Tb«  xlmlntotgatlon  of  the  OoUage 
tp  eaqdortnc  oOmt  ar«M  of  accreditation. 

lliroagbout  Ita  blatory  BUMoa  CoUegv  baa 
andaavocwl  to  oonauet  tta  total  program  In 
am  anviiwunent  permeated  by  the  phlloaopby 
tbat  a  raoceasfnl  Individual  la  the  product  of 
■oond  and  comprehenalTe  academic,  social, 
and  vlrltiial  training.  To  thla  end.  the  tech- 
nical and  profeaslonal  content  of  Its  aoa- 
demlo  degree  programa  la  balanced  by  equal 
oontent  In  the  llboral  studlee:  Rngltwh,  lan- 
guages, hlatcoy,  mathematics,  sociology,  bl- 
otogy.  apeech,  and  psychology.  Its  extra- 
cuiTloular  program  Includes  competitive 
vporta,  both  Intercollegiate  and  intramural, 
■octal,  aarvloe  and  aemlprofesslonal  groups, 
xellgloua  organlaatUuu,  and  other  activities 
for  the  derelopment  of  sodal  graces  and 
spiritual  and  ethical  maturity.  Except  for 
ohapiers  «C  Pi  Rho  Zeta  and  Kappa  Delta  Phi 
vbere  membership  is  by  Invitation,  all  extra- 
curricular inrograms  are  open  to  all  members 
of  the  ctudent  body.  Participation  la 
voluntary. 

Huann  Collage  provides  a  wide  range  of 
eouxaes  tor  any  qualified  student.  In  the 
baocaiainreate  degree  programa  Huaoon  Col- 
lege offen  four  areas  of  study:  bachelor  of 
■dmaca  degree  In  accounting,  bachelor  of 
■dence  degree  In  business  administration, 
Itachsiar  of  soienoe  degree  In  business  edu- 
cation, and  bachelor  of  science  degree  In 
smiiulaiial  adence.  Within  each  of  these 
euxTleuU,  the  broad  areas  of  specialization 
•re  balanced  by  equal  hours  In  the  liberal 
studies 

A  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  accounting 
affords  oandldatea  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  careers  in  private,  govemmental  or  public 
■ocotuitlng  or  to  pursue  advanced  study 
towmrd  graduate  degrees  or  the  rating  of 
eertlfled  public  accountant. 

The  Department  of  Business  Administra- 
tion concentrates  on  finance.  Insurance,  man- 
agement, and  marketing.  These  programs 
also  are  enriched  by  selected  coursee  In  the 
Uberal  studies. 

In  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
on*  of  three  major  areas  at  specialization 
may  be  dected:  accounting,  business  admin- 
istration or  secretarial  science.  At  least  half 
tft  the  course  content  for  business  education 
Is  composed  of  liberal  studies.  Recipients 
of  the  BwB.  degree  In  business  education 
qualify  for  certification  by  the  State  of 
Maine  for  teaching  business  subjects  In  seo- 
ondary  schooU.  me  Maine  State  Teachers 
FrofflMlopal'  Bualoess  Education  Certificate 
la  lastwa  to  candidates  reconmended  by 
the  Department  Head. 

Tlie  Departaaent  ot  Secretarial  Science 
program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  contains 
technical  and  professional  courses  supple- 
mented by  an  actual  nimiber  of  hours  In 
liberal  studies. 

Wltbln  the  accounting  and  business  ad- 
ministration departments  two-year  pro- 
grams provide  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  qualify  for  an  Associate  in  BoslneBS 
Bdenoe  degree  or  to  continue  for  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 

In  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Science, 
associate  In  business  degrees  are  awarded 
to  graduates  of  the  executive  secretarial 
eouiae,  legal  serretsrlwl  course,  Uberal  arts 
■eeretarlal  course,  and  medical  secretarial 
eourse.  all  two-year  programs. 

Several  one-year  courses  leading  to  a  di- 
ploma are  Ineluded  In  the  curriculum. 

Huason  College  deelres  at  all  times  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  character  and 
efllclency  which  are  required  in  the  accred- 
ited colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  -vhlch  are  consistent  with  the  de- 
mands of  modem  society  and  business.  For 
this  lesson,  the  college  seeks  students  who 
are  best  qoaUlftBd  by  previous  training,  health, 
tftuutar,  and  peraoiallty  to  pursue  a  col- 
lege eMDve.  Among  the  requirements  for 
therefore,   are  a   recommenda- 


tion and  a  satisfactory  transcript  from  the 
secondary  school,  a  liealth  certificate  from 
the  family  physician,  and  evidence  of  i>er- 
sonality  and  charact*  suitable  for  college 
work.  In  general,  the  policy  Is  to  give  every 
ambitious   youth  his  chance. 

The  applicant's  secondary  school  program 
need  not  have  conformed  to  a  rigid  pattern. 
Applicants  are  invited  from  secondary  school 
students  In  the  fall  of  their  senior  year. 
Students  mtist  apply  for  admission  prior  to 
May  16;  applications  received  after  that  date, 
will  be  considered  only  insofar  as  classroom 
and  dormitory  facUitlas  permit. 

The  CoUege  requests  that  the  applicant 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This 
examination  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  during  the  student's  senior 
year  of  high  school.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  to  take  the  test  by  consulting  the  high 
school  principal  or  guidance  counselor. 

After  the  College  has  accepted  a  student, 
he  will  be  required  to  report  for  two  dajrs  of 
orientation  and  testing.  Three  of  these  ses- 
sions are  held  each  year;  in  the  spring,  in 
early  summer,  and  in  August.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  la  to  acquaint  the  prospec- 
tive student  with  the  campus  and  Its  services, 
to  meet  college  officials,  and  to  take  a  battery 
of  tests.  The  test  residts  are  used  to  deter- 
mine placement  in  classes  and  to  aid  student 
service  officers  in  counseling. 

The  present  Husson  College  complex  is 
made  up  of  four  academic  buildings,  addi- 
tional classroom  space  In  the  former  Bangor 
High  School  building,  two  dormitories, 
TMCA  facilities,  and  motels  and  private 
homes  for  student  bousing.  The  administra- 
tion building,  erected  In  1040,  has  offices  on 
the  first  floor;  typewriting  laboratories,  ma- 
chine room,  duplicating  room,  and  two  lec- 
ture rooms  on  the  second  floor;  cafeteria  and 
student  loimge  on  the  ground  floor. 

Dlckerman  Hall,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
administration  buUdiag,  was  completed  In 
1957.  It  houses  the  College  library,  four  lec- 
ture rooms  and  a  student  lounge.  Hart  Hall 
was  renovated  for  occupancy  in  1968.  It  con- 
tains the  College  bookstore,  administration 
offices,  electronic  data  processing  equipment, 
and  one  classroom.  Oarllsle  Hall  was  pur- 
chased In  1963  smd  provides  11  classrooms. 

The  majority  of  male  students  live  at 
Husson  Hall,  the  former  Penobscot  Hotel, 
which  was  renovated  in  1963.  Additions  in- 
cluded new  furnisbmgs  for  the  rooms  and 
complete  remodeling  of  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  facilities. 

BeU  Hall  accommodates  a  limited  number 
of  women  students.  Specialized  Management 
Services,  Inc.,  caters  both  the  men's  and 
women's  dormitories  as  well  as  the  campus 
cafeteria. 

Over  the  years,  many  students  with  limited 
financial  resources  have  been  assisted  by  the 
CoUege  in  finding  ways  to  finance  their  edu- 
cation. Although  scholarship  assistance  is 
somewhat  limited,  Huason  College  partici- 
pates in  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program  which  provides  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents who  show  evidence  of  need  and  aca- 
demic promise.  Repayment  of  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans  begins  after  graduation 
and  may  extend  for  as  long  as  ten  years.  A 
maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  loan  may  be 
cancelled  for  recipients  who  complete  five 
years  of  full  time  public  school  teaching. 

Supplementing  the  federal  loan  and  grant 
programs  are  other  opportunities  to  help 
finance  educational  costs  such  as  part  time 
employment  on  campus,  part  time  employ- 
ment off  campus,  private  loan  plans,  and 
bank  loans.  Students  and  prospective  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  discuss  any  financial  prob- 
lems with  college  officials. 

Through  its  counseling  and  g^uidance 
services,  Husson  College  is  able  to  assist  stu- 
dents with  academic,  social  or  personal  prob- 
lems. Faculty  advisers,  dean  of  men,  dean  of 
women,  chaplain,  counselors,  and  all  mem- 


bers of  the  administrative  staff  are  available 
to  aid  students  in  solving  problems  with 
which  they  may  be  faced. 

The  placement  office  assists  students  in 
securing  part  time  raiployment,  and  arranges 
Interviews  for  professional  placement  after 
graduation.  Nearly  70  representatives  from 
business.  Industry,  and  government  visit  the 
Husson  Campus  yearly  to  recruit  both  sen- 
iors and  alumni. 

The  student  body  for  the  Academic  Year 
1966-67  numbers  1141,  of  whom  73  percent 
are  Maine  residents.  Representatives  from  14 
other  states  and  11  foreign  countries  com- 
plete the  student  community.  Since  1926 
Husson  College  has  awarded  a  total  of  3,007 
diplomas  and  degrees.  Among  the  College's 
alumni  may  be  found  school  administrators, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  guidance  di- 
rectors; business  teachers  both  in  secondary 
schools  and  collegiate  schools  of  business 
within  and  without  the  state;  bank  and  cor- 
porate executives;  govertunent  personnel;  of- 
fice personnel  both  In  biulness  and  the  mili- 
tary; controllers  and  certified  public  ac- 
countants. Husson  graduates  have  taught,  or 
are  teaching,  in  over  60  percent  of  Maine 
secondary  schools.  Many  have  been  accepted 
and  have  completed  satisfactory  graduate 
study  qualifying  for  M.BA.,  M.  Ed.,  MA., 
M.S..  LL.B.,  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

The  new  $10  million  Husson  College 
campua  is  the  result  of  vision  and  perse- 
verance. Now  under  construction  and  due  for 
occupancy  In  the  fall  of  1968,  the  new 
campus  complex  of  six  biUldings  will  b« 
ranged  in  a  circular  pattern  resembling  a 
"wagon  wheel"  design.  At  the  center  of  the 
"wheel"  will  be  an  electronic  bell  tower,  a 
gift  presented  by  alumnae  sorority  members 
of  Epsllon  Delta  Chapter  of  PI  Rho  Zeta 
International  under  the  leadership  of  Clara 
L.  Swan.  Past  International  President. 

Located  approximately  three  miles  north 
of  downtown  Bangor,  the  first-phase  de- 
velopment project  occupies  32  acres  of  newly 
acquired  property  totaling  some  304  acres. 
Within  the  complex  of  modem  buildings  are 
three  dormitories,  a  dining  hall,  academic 
building,  and  a  physical  education  training 
center. 

Each  of  the  three  dormitories  (two  men'a 
and  one  women's)  will  provide  living  ac- 
commodations for  306  students  or  a  total  of 
918.  Each  dormitory  wiU  provide  double-oc- 
cupancy rooms,  lounges,  a  house  master's 
suite,  and  related  fadlltles. 

Directly  aoroes  from  the  dining  hall,  which 
will  seat  600,  and  toward  the  bub  of  the 
"wagon  wheel,"  will  be  the  academic  build- 
ing. It  will  contain  a  large  library,  38  class- 
rooms, administration  and  faculty  offices.  In 
addition  to  general  classrooms.  It  will  alBO 
provide  science  laboratories,  electronic  data 
processing  laboratory  and  other  specialized 
class  rooms,  a  seminar  hall  seating  100,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  lounges,  cafeterias,  and  de- 
partmental conference  rooms. 

The  physical  education  training  center 
will  allow  the  CoUege  to  expand  ita  physical 
education  program  to  Include  all  students. 
This  facility  will  feature  two  regvUatlon  sized 
playing  courts,  separate  Judo,  wrestling, 
weight,  and  handbaU  rooms,  a  rifle  range 
and  an  Olympic  sized  swlmntlng  pool  with 
one-  and  three-meter  diving  boards.  The 
Center  wlU  seat  3,400  spectators.  Offices  and 
staff  rooms,  locker,  shower,  and  laundry  fa- 
dUtles  wlU  be  located  throughout  the 
building. 

Construction  of  the  six  new  buildings  is 
being  financed  through  federal  grants  and 
loans,  a  participating  bank  loan  from  Maine 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  and  gifts 
from  business  and  industry,  foundations, 
friends,  alumni,  faculty,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents. 

Since  1898  It  has  loeen  the  policy  of  Hus- 
son CoUege  to  provide  education  of  the  high- 
est quaUty  to  the  young  people  who  seek 
business    training.    Its    history    is    one    of 


growth  and  expansion.  The  CoUege  is  proud 
of  Its  heritage  and  will  contmue  its  efforts  to 
maintain  a  coUege  which  is  progressive  and 
modem. 

INSTANT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  UORSE.  Mr.  Presklent,  Mr.  John 
Sandberg.  Depttty  Director  ot  the  Ncffth- 
west  Regional  Edncatlonal  Laboratory  in 
Portland,  has  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Portland  Oregonlan  under  the  byline  of 
Mr.  John  Guernsey  on  Sunday,  May  21. 
1967. 

The  article  describes  a  new  Instruc- 
tional system  which  Is  in  operation  In  a 
small  remote  school  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Because,  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  a  program  which 
seems  to  hold  forth  much  promise  for 
school  districts  such  as  that  of  Anatone. 
Wash.,  I  feel  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
coUeagues  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Sandberg's  letter 
and  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  letter 
and  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

NoHTRWEST  Regional  EoucATrnvAi. 
Lasobatokt. 

May  31,  19S7. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobse, 
Senate  Ofice  BuHAing, 
WM/iinpton,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  MoBsx:  A  Laboratory  activity 
which  has  great  potential  for  improving  edu- 
caUon  in  small  schools  received  major  at- 
tention In  the  PortlamA  Ortgonian  reoently. 

Enclosed  is  a  tear  sheet  ot  the  artlele  which 
describes  the  initial  use  of  this  new  Instruc- 
tional system  in  the  Anatone.  Washmgton 
school. 

As  you  wiU  note  in  the  closing  paragraph 
or  the  article,  this  effective  method  of  In- 
struction can  be  developed  economicaUy  for 
all  small  schools  which  cannot  afford  to  hire 
specialized  teachers  in  various  subject  areas. 

The  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab- 
oratory la  proceeding  with  plana  to  Introducs 
the  system  into  36  schools  in  the  Northwest 
this  fall.  Including  five  schools  in  Oregon. 
The  speclflc  schools  will  be  selected  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months  on  the  basis  of 
Interest  shown  by  local  school  superintend- 
ents. 

We  feel  this  is  an  Important  development 
for  improving  the  education  of  thousands  of 
children  in  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

John  SANDBxac, 

Deputy  Direcor. 


(Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  May  21,  1967] 
"Instant   Evocation"    Packages   Heu*   Pu- 
pils nf   8»CALL   Schools — Anatoite   Sixt- 

BENTS      STUDT      COUESES      WrTHOUT      MlTCB 

Teachxx  Relf 

(By  John  Guernsey) 

Amatoms,  Wash. — The  37  students  at  Ana- 
tone High  School  are  learning  speech  and 
<lrama  fTam  a  home  economics  teaciMr,  weld- 
ing from  a  history  teacher,  and  plasUcs  and 
electronics  from  a  social  studies  teacher. 

This  sounds  cra^y  enough  to  be  Just  what 
BBuOl  and  Isolated  high  schools  throughout 
the  nation  have  been  aeeeking  for  many 
years.  The  small  schools  seldom  have  enough 
teachers,  and  students  have  a  restricted  se- 
lection of  courses  from  which  they  can 
choose. 

Education  professors  from  Washington 
State  University  are  making  Inroads  Into 
the  problem.  aiKl  putUng  together  oorres- 
Pondence-type  "Instant  education"  packages 


for  Anatone  High  students.  The  school  has 
only  four  high  school  teachera. 

The  self -study  education,  kits  have  been 
In  operation  at  Anatone  since  early  April,  and 
permit  the  students  to  study  speecli.  elao- 
trlclty,  wddlng,  and  plastlca. 

The  kits  consist  of  lx>olclets  which  present 
the  Instruction  in  written  form,  special 
proJectcHV.  and  both  sUent  and  sound  fUms. 
Ttm  school  furnishes  equipment  so  the 
students  can  try  their  hands  at  what  they 
have  studied  and  seen  on  film. 

Student  Rick  Weatherman  wants  to  learn 
basic  welding.  He  studies  a  few  pages  from 
the  specially  invpared  booklet.  Then  he  sUits 
a  film  pack  into  a  small  picture  console  in 
front  of  him.  He  sees  how  the  process  is  done 
by  a  professional.  Then  he  goes  to  the  school's 
electric  arc-welding  equipment  and  does  it 
himself. 

Thtfi  back  to  the  book  and  film  strips  to 
study  the  next  step. 

nUUEMlV    so    WOEK 

The  welding  teacher — or  adviser — is  his- 
tory and  current  affairs  teacher  Ronald 
Cummlnga. 

"They  do  nearly  aU  of  it  themselTea,**  Cum- 
mlngs  said.  "I  read  and  try  out  the  same 
materials  they  study  to  try  and  keep  a  step 
ahead  of  them.  It  seems  to  be  working  very 
wen." 

Amold  OaUegoa,  asBlstant  professor  of  ed- 
ncatlOD  at  WSU,  la  coordinator  of  the  proj- 
ect. He  points  out  that  the  system  tiiangee 
the  teMdur's  role  trcm  being  a  source  of 
knowledge,  as  in  the  tradltianal  classroom, 
to  that  of  an  Instruotlonal  manager. 

This  year's  program  was  launched  with  a 
•42,000  federal  edvicatlon  grant,  and  stall 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  Northwest 
Regional  Education  Laboratory,  headquar- 
tered In  Portland  and  serving  the  NortXkwest 
states  and  Alaska. 

OaUegoe  said  a  $66,000  federal  grant 
Is  expected  to  support  the  program  during 
the  coming  school  year,  Anatone  students 
win  receive  self-education  kits  in  earth  sci- 
ence, Spanish  and  math.  Already  operating 
ooursea  wlU  be  oon tinned. 

He  sees  no  reason  why  Uie  "leam-it-your- 
mAl"  education  idts  cannot  be  develojted  for 
nearly  every  type  of  high  8cho<d  course. 

SUPPOBT    OITEHED 

A  Strong  sujjporter,  who  was  instrumental 
in  launching  the  program  at  Anatone,  is 
Henry  P.  Charbonneau,  superintendent, 
principal  and  teaser  of  several  coxirses  at 
the  school — including  girls'  physical  educa- 
tion and  band. 

"Look  at  tt  this  way.  Anatone  High  School 
students  are  offered  only  27  courses.  Moat 
high  schools  have  SO  or  more.  Tet,  Anatone 
students  have  to  compete  with  students 
ftom  larger  high  schools  when  they  go  to 
the  same  colleges." 

Anatone  is  unable  to  offer  courses  such 
as  speech.  Journalism,  world  history,  socio- 
logy, economics,  advanced  math,  psychology, 
philosophy,  French,  Spanish,  etc. 

OaUegoe  adds  that  the  self  Instruction 
oourees  will  provide  the  small  high  schools 
with  more  stabUity,  because  the  loes  of  a 
math  or  language  teacher  will  not  paralyze 
major  parts  of  a  school's  curricula  until  the 
teacher  Is  replaced. 

The  self-education  kits  for  small  and  semi- 
Isolated  high  schools  win  permit  an  Eng- 
lish tearfier.  with  a  basic  understanding  of 
math,  to  help  students  leam  math,  physics, 
chemistry  and  other  courses. 

SCHOOL    aiOLATXO 

Anatone  Hl^  Is  23  mUes  south  of  Clark- 
ston.  the  cloeest  larger  high  school  to  it. 
Coosolldatlng  and  transporting  the  Anatone 
studenta  to  Clarkston  would  be  next  to  Im- 
poaalble  because  of  rugged  mountain  roads 
and  hasardous  winter  weather. 

Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana 
have  numerous  small  high  schools  in  the 
same  boat.  Oregon  alone  has  100  high  schools 


where  course  offerlngB  ace  i«™Hft^  because 
the  schools  do  not  have  anmigh  students  to 
warrant  laigs  terhing  staffs. 

Charbonneau  cites  ftn«t>iM-  advantage  at 
the  system: 

"With  a  nearby  college  or  university  de- 
veU^ilng  the  education  kits,  they  get  instant 
feedback  frcon  the  high  ■^J'"^!  faculty  menx- 
bera  and  students.  If  the  iBstroctlon  is  too 
lengthy,  boring,  or  not  reaching  the  mark, 
the  kids  let  them  know.  Than  t><j«  instruc- 
tional material  Is  /'hnwg*^  and  Impioved. 

GaUegos  points  out  that  teachers  do  not 
have  to  be  pre-tralned  In  the  oouxaes  they 
help  students  with. 

The  self  instruction  courses  developed  for 
Anatone  wOl  be  dliq>Iayed  by  the  Northwest 
Regional  Educatifm  Laboratory  for  use  In 
other  high  schools. 

It  coats  about  »4,000  to  develop  a  course, 
but  It  can  be  duplicated  for  other  schools 
for  about  $800  per  oourae. 


ESTHER  PETERSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  Uttle 
one  can  say  whksh  will  add  to  the  luster 
of  Esther  Peterson's  name  here  In  Wash- 
ington. We  have  watched  her  for  years 
as  she  has  worked  and  talked  and 
achieved  In  the  various  fields  to  which 
she  has  applied  her  great  talent  and 
drive  and  ctKnmoosenae  and  vatm  per- 
sonality. 

It  may  be  tnterestins,  bowerer,  to  some 
people  to  knew  more  about  her  back- 
ground and  experience — about  what  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  EBtber  Peterson. 
And  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know 
how  she  is  regarded  in  a  small  coUege 
tax  her  home  State  of  Utah  in  which  she 
once  taught  years  ago. 

I  a^  unanlmooB  consent,  therefore,  to 
place  in  the  Cowgkessiohu.  Rkcord  the 
text  of  the  citation  for  the  honorary 
doctorate  of  humanities  decree  which 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  recently  awarded  tff 
the  CoUege  of  Sout2iem  Utah  in  Cedar 
City.  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcx>iu>. 
as  follows: 

ClTATIOM    vox    HONOEAET    DOCTOSATX   OT   Hu- 

PszaiaoN 


EstlMf  Eggcrtsen  Peterson  was  bom  in 
Provo,  TTtah,  Deeembar  0,  I90a,  to  Xats  and 
Annie  Nielsen  Eggertsen.  She  attended  ele- 
mentary school  and  high  school  in  Provo, 
and  in  1937  was  graduated  from  Brtgham 
Toung  University  with  honors. 

In  1927  she  was  appointed  instructor  of 
English  and  physical  education  at  the  Branch 
Agricultural  CoUege  where  she  served  with 
distinction  untu  1929.  In  1939  she  went  to 
TecMbers  College,  Columbia  University  In 
New  York  City  where  she  received  the  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  In  1930.  It  was  here  she 
met  Onver  A.  Peteraon  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  19S3. 

PYom  1930  until  1936,  Mrs.  Peterson  taught 
at  the  Wtnsor  School  for  Olrls  In  Boston. 
During  this  Ume  she  also  taught  each  Thurs- 
day night  in  the  Industrial  department  of 
the  Y.W.C.A. 

It  was  during  this  period  ot  her  life  that 
Mrs.  Peterson,  because  of  the  Interest  of  her 
husband  and  because  of  her  own  growing 
concern  with  improving  the  working  condi- 
tions of  American  laborers,  beeame  eesocl- 
ated  with  the  labor  moveBtant.  After  ber 
marriage  in  1932  untn  1948.  wben  shs  went 
to  Surope  with  her  hoaband,  Mrs.  Peterson 
served  in.  the  educattional.  division  and  in 
other  capacities  in  tbe  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America^ 

While  her  husband  was  Labor  Attach^  at 
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the  AmerlcAn  BmboMy  In  Stockbolm,  abe 
aad  the  rwt  of  tb«  family  maatered  tbe 
SwMIUh  iBDgoag*.  Sbe  also  taught  In  Swed- 
ish labor  achools,  halped  organise  and 
taught  at  the  opening  aeasion  of  the  Inter- 
national School  for  Working  Women  at  La- 
Brevlere,  nance,  and  represented  the  Amer- 
ican trade  union  movement  at  several  in- 
ternational conferences. 

When  her  husband's  duties  took  the  fam- 
ily to  Bruaaels  in  1963,  she  worked  with  the 
antl-communlst  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Tnule  Unions  located  there. 

In  1967,  the  Peteraons  returned  to  tbe 
United  States  from  Europe  and  shortly  there- 
after. Mrs.  Peterson  became  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  tbe  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  AFIi-CIO  until  her  appointment 
as  AaBlstant  to  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor  and 
I>trect4»'  of  the  Women's  Bureau  In  1961.  On 
August  11,  1901,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
signed  a  bill  creating  tbe  new  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor  Stand- 
ards. On  August  13,  tbe  President  nominated 
Mrs.  Peterson  to  fill  that  poelUon.  She  as- 
■umed  those  duUee  on  August  17,  1961,  and 
she  still  serves  in  that  capacity. 

BetWMn  1961  and  1963  Mrs.  Peterson 
served  as  Xiecatlve  Vice  Chairman,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mis.  Bleanor  Boosevelt. 
of  tbe  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

Ftom  January  1964  through  February  1967, 
Ifis.  Petenon  served  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  Consumer  Affaiis  and  Chair- 
woman of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests. 

Mrs.  Petars<»t  has  received  wide  ittoognl- 
Uoa  for  her  service.  She  has  been  awarded 
honorary  degrees  by  Smith,  Bryant,  Mont- 
elatr,  Hbod.  and  llercyhurat  Colleges,  and  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Only  last  month  the  Associated  Women 
Students  oC  her  alma  mater,  Brigham  Young 
university,  named  her  Outstanding  Woman  of 
the  Tear. 

When  President  Kennedy  appointed  the 
q>eolal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
he  said  .  .  .  "we  have  X>j  no  mtttLn^  done 
enough  to  strengthen  family  life  and  at  the 
same  time  enooiirage  women  to  make  thMr 
full  oontrlbatian  as  dtlzens." 

bther  Peterson  well  exempllfles  the  proper 
balance  between  family  life  and  jmbllc  serv- 
ice. In  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  she  noted  that  "In  a  great 
society,  talents  are  evoked  and  realized,  crea- 
tive minds  probe  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
ezpectaUoos  at  exoellence  are  widely  shared." 
She  further  said  that  such  expectations  can 
be  realised  in  America  "because  women  In 
their  families  are  tranamlttors  of  the  central 
values  of  the  culture." 

Her  own  family — daughter  Karen,  a  scisn- 
ttst;  aoos,  Brlc.  a  Peace  Corps  veteran  and 
student  of  architecture;  Iver,  formerly  with 
ttM  Nme  York  Times  but  on  his  way  to  Viet- 
nam to  serve  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  I^rs,  a  Junior  at  Har- 
vard; and  her  distinguished  husband, 
Oliver— demonstrates  her  success  as  a  house- 
wife and  mother,  as  well  as  distinguished 
public  servant.  Her  prescriptions  for  success 
reflect  those  values  which  we  all  aasoclat* 
with  Weetem,  pioneer.  Mormon  virtues.  She 
once  said: 

"Parents  should  either  leave  their  children 
a  Ug  inheritance  or  insist  tliat  they  learn 
skills.  There  will  be  very  little  i^aoe  In  the 
futive  for  the  unskUled." 

And  on  another  occasion  she  said: 

"My  philosophy  is  that  home  is  the  most 
important  institution;  it  Is  not  a  place  for 
drudgery.  The  home  shoxild  be  a  place  where 
there  is  room  for  love  and  affection,  where 
the  phyaleal  needs  are  met,  and  which  leaves 
time  for  cultural  pursuits." 

A  product  of  a  grsat  family — ^her  grand- 
parents were  Danish  pioneer  immlgranta 
vriio  walked  from  tbe  end  of  the  railroad  line 
in  OnuUia  to  Salt  Lake  City;  her  father  was 


the  first  superintendent  of  the  Provo  Schools 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  distin- 
guished leaders  througtxout  the  West — it  is 
not  surprising  that  tfie  has  achieved  so 
much. 

President  Bralthwalte,  In  recognition  of 
her  Initiative  and  leadership  in  government 
and  public  affairs,  in  memory  of  her  activity 
as  a  member  of  tbe  faculty  of  this  College, 
in  honor  of  her  devotion  as  an  exemplary 
American  wife  and  mother,  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  lifetime  of  unselfish  aerrlce  to  her 
native  state,  her  covmtry,  and  to  all  man- 
kind, in  gratitude  for  her  exemplary  life  as  a 
great  humanitarian,  I  recommend  that  Es- 
ther Eggertsen  Peterson  be  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Himianltles.  honoris 
causa. 


ADEQUATE  FINANCING  FOR  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recenOy 
I  had  the  hcoior  to  appear  before  the 
27th  annual  conference  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  and  to  discuss  in  a  general 
session  the  need  for  provision  of  ade- 
quate financing  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  that  can  be  given  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  these  United  States. 

During  the  conference  there  were  a 
number  of  very  peroeptive  papers  pre- 
sented. Among  them  was  one  offered  by 
Dr.  ZiCon  P.  Mlnear,  Oregon's  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Oistruction  entitled 
"Federal  Aid  to  Education— Some  of  Its 
Unsolved  Problems."  It  is  a  presentation 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleague  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pedexai.    An>   TO    Bdttcstion — Somx    of   In 

UNSOLVKD   PaOKLXMS 

(Remarks  by  Leon  P.  Mlnear.  National 
School  Boards  Association  Convention, 
AprU  34,  1967) 

The  local  school  board  la  an  American  in- 
vention. Since  1647,  when  the  tlassachusetts 
Legislature  required  all  towns  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools,  the  idea  of  "select- 
men" exercising  supervision  over  the  com- 
munity's schools  has  appealed  to  tbe  citizens 
of  this  country.  It  is  consistent  with  their 
spirit  of  Independence  and  their  desire  to 
manage  tholr  own  affain  apart  from  tbe  die. 
tates  of  a  central  government  authority.  It 
is  also  a  ratioiuU  answer  to  the  complex 
problem  of  admlnlsterlag  a  broadly  diffused 
and  diverse  educational  systenx  in  each  of 
tbe  fifty  states.  Tbe  local  school  district  and 
the  local  school  boexd  are  effective  devices 
for  providing  educaUonal  autborlUee  to  at- 
tend to  tbe  state's  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  chUdren  regardless  of  where 
they  live. 

Tbe  principle  of  tha  partnership  of  the 
state  and  the  local  community  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  interest  of  both  has  been 
quite  clearly  established  through  three  hun- 
dred years  of  practice.  However,  since  the 
passage  of  the  first  Monlll  Act  In  1863,  which 
provided  for  land  grant  colleges  and  cate- 
gorically for  the  support  of  "such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  we  have  been  moving 
Into  a  new  era  and  a  new  pertnerablp  in- 
cluding the  Federal  GtoTemment.  The  trend 
can  be  traced  by  means  of  several  other  sig- 
nificant benchmarks— the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917  for  vocational  education  in  sec- 
ondary schools;  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19S8,  whicb  provides  support 
in  at  least  ten  categoriai  of  educational  ac- 


tivity; and  the  most  recent  and  most  dra- 
matic legislation — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1960,  whicb  au- 
thorizes unprecedented  amoimts  of  federal 
fimds  for  work  in  five  specific  areas. 

The  Congress  and  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  doing  a  good  job  under  trying 
circumstances  in  a  relatively  new  and  very 
difficult  role.  The  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  offers  a  lot  of  potential  in  terms 
of  Interpreting  local  and  state  educational 
needs  to  the  Congress.  We  in  Oregon  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse  and  Representative  Edith 
Green. 

The  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
are  not  in  conflict;  the  child  lives  in  all 
three  and  needs  educational  experiences 
which  adequately  prepare  him  for  Uvlng  In 
aU  three.  The  complexities  of  the  new  fed- 
eral-state-local  relationships  for  the  sharing 

of  retponslbllitles  and  resources  are  soluble 

the  only  real  distracting  elements  that  could 
exl«t  are  parochial  interests  and/or  Irrespon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  any  of  the  three 
partners. 

Ideally,  each  of  these  governing  units 
should  be  agreeable  partners  in  tbe  all-out 
effort  to  make  education  strong.  Each  should 
recognize  its  inherent  faults  and  capabili- 
ties— and  be  willing  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  and  better  utilize  tbe  strong. 

While  we  might  wish  that  power  could  be 
vested  in  these  three  agencies  only,  I  must 
point  out  other  areas  where  great  influsnce 
may  also  lie: 

The  courts,  where  decisions  are  handed 
down  which  directly  mandate  the  directions 
we  have  to  take 

Tbe  Compact  of  States,  a  new  amalgama- 
tion for  solution  of  complex  Issues  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis 

Private  foundations,  whose  rich  coffers 
are  tantalising  incentives  for  committing 
money  and  talent  to  innovative  ideas 

NaHonally-recognlzed  critics,  who,  like 
Conant,  have  prompted  wholesale  reassess- 
ment of  educational  policies 

National  curriculum  groups,  who  demand 
that  their  ideas  not  be  taken  lightly 

The  mass  media,  who  seek  the  out-of-or- 
dinary  or  senational  news  If  they  are  to  re- 
tain of  tbe  sagging  attention  of  tired  readers 
and  viewers. 

Minority  groups,  whose  anguish  is  captur- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  spotlight 

Teacher  organizations,  whose  new  mili- 
tancy makes  their  voices  no  longer  silent  and 
controllable 

The  most  powerful  force  and  center  of  con- 
trol is  still  the  dollar.  Money  is  speaking 
louder  than  ever  before  in  education.  While 
it  is  fundamental  to  all  that  is  good  in  our 
schools,  it  is  also  giving  dangerous  ampUflca- 
tion  to  extreme  ideas  which  divert  tis  from 
the  mainstream  of  creative  American  educa- 
tion. Pressure  groups  with  wealthy  supporters 
are  slowly  making  inroads  where  the  sig- 
nificant educational  decisions  are  being 
made. 

At  tbe  national  level,  concerned  educa- 
tors— like  my  good  friend  Wayne  Reed — see 
Important  needs  which  are  not  being  met: 
they  know  it  \b  easy  enough  to  categorically 
fill  scone  needs  by  offering  generous  grants 
to  build  strong  science  programs,  vocational 
education  facilities,  audio-visual  equipment, 
library  reeources,  etc.  And  they,  too,  recognize 
that  they  are  definitely  and  purposely  shap- 
ing educational  policy  as  a  way  of  promot- 
ing national  welfare.  They  are  forcing  us,  and 
rightly  so,  to  confront  our  responsibilities  for 
the  quality  and  equality  of  education. 

The  failure  or  inability  to  meet  financial 
problems  locally  and  at  the  state  level  Is  s 
fundamental  concern.  We  in  Oregon  are  fac- 
ing these  same  critical  problems:  we  are 
becoming  too  Involved  in  the  Immediate  dol- 
lar questions  and  less  analytical  about  the 
long-range  outcomes.  Unfortimately  our  a- 
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nanclal  resources  are  becoming  strained — 
both  locally  and  statewide.  Some  of  our  edu- 
cational needs  are  being  overlooked  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  Quality  school  pro- 
grams must  be  solidly  rooted  in  sound,  prac- 
tical economics  as  weU  as  forward-looking, 
progressive  theory.  If  we  cannot  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  unique  educational  dUBcultles 
which  we  have  in  our  communities  and  in 
our  states,  then  it  is  logical  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  try  to  provide  them  for  us. 
If  we  do  not  recognize  the  traditional  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  ours,  then  we  wlU 
not  be  taking  our  school  problems  to  local, 
county,  or  state  boards  of  education — but  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  October  1965,  the  National  Association 
ot  State  Boards  of  Education  and  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Education  sponsored  a  na- 
tional conference  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  to  dia- 
coBS  tbe  federal-state-local  partnership.  Leg- 
islators, board  members,  and  chief  state 
school  officers  from  about  46  states  partici- 
pated. Copies  of  an  Agenda  for  Action  de- 
veloped during  that  conference  are  available 
from  my  office.  Tbe  Agenda  spells  out  four 
major  tasks  for  the  future: 

Build  state  education  agencies  into  master 
conununlcatlon  centers 

Unite  educators  and  board  members  as  a 
solid  power  gproup 

Strengthen  state  board  leadership  to  im- 
prove the  recruitment,  education,  certifica- 
tion, supervision,  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers 

Olve  dynamic  leadership  to  curriculum  de- 
velopment, experimentation,  and  innovation 
In  local  schools 

In  January  1966,  I  asked  local  superin- 
tendents in  Oregon  as  well  as  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Ekiucatlon  and  representatives 
o{  the  Oregon  School  Boards  Association  and 
the  Oregon  Education  Association  to  Join  me 
In  two  3-day  conferences.  We  discussed  ways 
in  which  we  could  serve  as  more  effective 
partners  at  the  local  and  state  levels  and 
ways  In  which,  at  least  In  our  view,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  could 
Improve  their  contribution  to  this  triadic 
relationship.  We  called  theee  meetings  "Pan- 
dora's Box  Conferences"  and  some  of  the 
moths  that  appeared  when  we  lifted  the  lid 
are  sUll  fiying. 

Out  of  these  and  many  other  discussions, 
and  out  of  our  day-to-day  experience  in  help- 
ing to  administer  educational  programs,  there 
emerges  a  list  of  problems  still  to  be  solved 
that  need  our  individual  and  coUectlve  at- 
tention: 

1.  The  dissipation  of  energies  and  premium 
on  "hustle." 

There  are  between  43  and  56  (depending 
upon  your  source)  dispersed  federal  agencies, 
departments  and  bureaus  which  have  some 
education  function. 

Originally,  Washington  was  conceived  as 
the  junior  partner  In  education  with  certain 
defined  limitations,  but  the  current  notion  of 
creative  federalism  is  quite  the  contrary. 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  has  in- 
creased the  tempo  of  activity  at  all  levels  of 
government,  but  Instead  of  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort we  are  seeing  a  struggle  among  various 
agencies  for  overlapping  and  dupllcatory  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  premium  on  hustle  to  meet 
application  deadlines,  yet  districts  and  states 
never  know  for  sure  what  they  will  receive  or 
when,  imtil  the  school  year  has  already 
begun. 

The  major  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fragmentize  education  through  special 
grants.  Federal  authorities  have  lost  faith 
In  local  and  state  authorities  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  for  pubUc  education. 
General  aid  U  not  popular  with  the  UJ3.  Of- 
fice of  Education  because  such  financing 
leaves  too  much  control  in  local  hands.  Such 
control  could  be  used  to  circumvent  the  needs 
of  education  as  seen  by  Congress.  Many  peo- 
ple are  confused  about  federal  aid  channels. 


Legislators  find  it  hard  to  imderstand  why 
extra  staff  people  are  needed  for  the  state  de- 
partments of  education  and  the  press  cannot 
keep  the  projects  straight  in  their  news  re- 
ports. If  general  aid  were  parceled  to  the 
states,  then  with  persistent  and  determined 
effort  we  coxild  sit  down  and  design  meaning- 
ful programs  which  will  benefit  kids  di- 
rectly— at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayers — but  still 
within  broad  congressional  guidelines. 

3.  The  weakening  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Federal  aid  programs  frequently  call  for 
opiating  outside  of  state  constitutions. 
Some  federal  grants  require  certain  modifica- 
tion of  local  governmental  structures  and  tbe 
states  are  finding  it  difficult  to  adjust  their 
patterns  on  short  notice.  It  has  been  argued 
that  creative  federalism  stresses  local  initia- 
tive and  local  solutions  to  problems,  but  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  Edi- 
tor David  Lawrence,  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  has  taken  charge  and  in  the  role 
of  disciplinarian,  has  begun  to  exercise  puni- 
tive powers.  The  states  and  coimtiee  and  cities 
must  toe  the  mark  or  else  be  denied  federal 
funds  for  various  programs  of  education  and 
social  welfare." 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  Congress 
is  aware  of  the  need  for  strengthening  state 
government  as  it  relates  to  education.  Title 
V,  ESEA  money  is  granted  for  that  purpose. 
One  of  the  brightest  lights  on  the  horizon 
is  HH.  7819.  Section  523,  Part  B.,  would 
amend  Title  V  to  provide  each  state,  through 
its  state  educational  agency,  funds  for  long- 
range  planning  and  evaluation.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  me  In  vigorously  supporting  this  bill. 

3.  Usurpation  of  State  and  local  budget 
control. 

We  recognize  that  resources  from  the  fed- 
eral level  are  essential.  Tax  collection  is  rela- 
tively simple.  The  states,  with  few  exceptions, 
simply  do  not  liave  or  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate revenues  to  offer  the  services  that  are 
demanded.  A  general  tax-sharing  plan  might 
be  one  way  to  relieve  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures which  accompany  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  federal  grants-in-aid.  Because 
many  of  these  projects  require  the  states  to 
match  federal  payments,  our  budgets  have 
been  shaped — and  distorted — by  what  Wash- 
ington thinks  should  be  done  rather  than  by 
our  own  assessments  of  need.  And  l>ecause 
some  of  these  projects  bypass  state  and  local 
governments  altogether,  there  is  tbe  p>o6Slbll- 
Ity  that  the  states  will  become  dominated  by 
federal  fiscal  authority. 

Regulations  and  guidelines  have  become 
so  rigid  that  they  allow  no  flexibility.  Tem- 
porary programs  tend  to  become  permanent. 
Some  districts  are  forced  to  match  one  pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  another  if  they  are 
to  share  any  funds  at  all.  Changes  in  the 
state-federal  matching  ratios  regulate  di- 
rectly the  Mnpheusls  given  programs  in  state 
and  local  budgets. 

4.  Lack  of  coordination  of  fiscal  affairs. 
The  timing  of  the  appropriation  of  federal 

funds  is  not  compatible  with  the  timing  of 
the  annual  budgeting  process  in  local  school 
districts  and  the  biennial  budgeting  process 
of  state  governments.  This  causes  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
In  the  administration  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  for 
example,  we  have  bad  to  make  payments  to 
districts  in  two  Installments  this  year  Instead 
of  one  and  Just  this  spring  we  have  bad  to 
alter  predictions  of  amounts  of  money  that 
will  be  available  to  districts,  three  times.  You 
folks  on  local  boards  of  education  know  the 
dilemmas  these  procedures  create  when  you 
are  trying  to  set  your  budgets  for  the  coming 
ye«u-. 

6.  Much  national  legislation  assumes  uni- 
form social  problems. 

You  have  heard  this  argument  l>efore, 
probably,  but  I  think  it  has  a  particular 
bearing  on  education.  The  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Title  I,  ESEIA,  for  instance, 
both  assume  that  poverty  conditions  and  dis- 


advantaged ciilldren  are  the  same  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a 
single  criterion  commonly  called  "poverty" 
would  be  followed  as  a  guide  in  setting  up 
educational  programs  when  all  of  us  know, 
both  from  training  and  experience,  that  the 
economic  factor  is  only  one  of  many  yard- 
sticks which  must  be  applied  in  conceiving 
and  implementing  educational  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children. 

6.  Systems  for  improving  edvication  need 
to  he  shared. 

If  Washington  really  wants  to  help  us,  I 
would  propose  that  they  share  with  us  some 
of  the  techniques  which  will  help  us  do  our 
Jobs  more  effectively.  I'm  thinking  particu- 
larly about  the  Program  Planning  Budgeting 
System  wtilch  has  revolutionized  cost  analy- 
sis In  terms  of  benefits  received  for  several 
federal  prog^rams.  Defense  being  the  most 
publicized.  Tbe  UJ3.  OiBce  should  help  us 
identify  our  state  goals  for  education,  then 
advise  us  as  we  choose  those  most  urgent. 
We  need  help  in  searching  for  the  alterna- 
tive means  of  reaching  those  goals  most 
effectively  at  the  least  cost.  It  would  be 
valuable — and  our  taxpayers  deserve  it — ^if 
we  can  determine  if  we're  getting  $1  of  serv- 
ice for  each  tl  spent.  This  kind  of  approach 
necessitates  some  real  bard  tlilnklng  on  con- 
ceptual issues  to  determine  if  a  particular 
educational  need  can  beet  be  handled  In  one 
way  or  another.  Federal  participation  should 
be  advisory  only.  The  National  Assessment 
program,  and  computer-based  instruction 
and  communication  systems  are  additional 
examples  of  techniques  for  improving  in- 
struction and  administration  that  need  to 
be  shared  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments— this  wotUd  help  put  education  on  a 
partnership  basis  operationally. 

7.  Decentralization  without  authority. 

Regional  offices  of  tbe  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  )>eing  established  In  connection 
with  many  of  the  federal  aid  programs.  The 
intent  is  good — to  place  services  closer  to  the 
firing  line — but  these  regional  offices  lack 
authority  and  responsibility.  Eventual  ap- 
prov8kl  or  disapproval  of  programs  still  has 
to  be  given  in  Washington  and  the  regional 
office  constitutes  Just  one  more  staff  to  whom 
we  have  to  talk. 

8.  Bypassing  State  governments. 

Tbe  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  made  education  a  func- 
tion of  the  states — "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  Federal  support  for  education  has 
acknowledged  this  principle  In  tbe  main,  but 
recent  programs  have  violated  it.  State  edu- 
cational authorities  have  been  bypassed  by 
Community  Action  Programs,  Head  Start, 
Upward  Bound,  Job  Corps,  Housing -Urban 
Development-Neighborhood  Iiuiovation  pro- 
grams, church-related  school  programs,  and 
Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  When  state  departments  of 
education  are  finally  asked  to  comment  on 
the  educational  implications  of  these  proj- 
ects, it  is  too  late  to  provide  significant 
leadership  for  their  development.  You,  as 
board  members,  and  I,  as  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  should  be  dynamic 
participants  in  these  proposals  which  will 
greatly  affect  our  commimlties  and  our  state. 
While  Coresident  Johnson  assured  us  that  his 
"creative  federalism"  idea  meant  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  lie  the  "Junior" 
partner.  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  violates  that  policy. 
Title  in  project  proposals  do  pass  through 
our  state  departments  but  we  have  only 
marginal  control  over  selecting  which  will 
be  funded.  I  believe  it  is  Important  for  direc- 
tion in  "ntle  in  to  come  from  the  state.  The 
state  is  closer  to  the  schools  and  under- 
stands local  conditions.  We  are  in  a  better 
position  to  help  develop  programs  in  places 
where  grants  will  have  tbe  strongest  impact. 
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8.  redenU  autaUty  of  private  fndcstry  tn 

Wltb  tbe  atfrent  of  tbe  Great  Society,  In- 
dUBtry  bw  soddenly  sensed  new  proflt-znak- 
Ing  <9partunltlea,  flrat  under  tbe  Office  of 
Econonlc  Oppurtonlty  and  then  nnder  aid 
to  education  thimigb  tbe  UJ3.  Office  of  Ed- 
ncatlcn.  Industrial  attention  waa  particularly 
directed  to  tbe  latter  since  It  was  apparent 
tbat  large-scale  funds  would  become  avail- 
able In  amounts  unbeard  of  before  and  wMcb 
promised  to  continue  In  tbe  future.  Hardly 
a  week  or  montb  goes  by  now  wltbout  an- 
nouncement frcon  some  electronics  manufac- 
turer or  pubUablng  Ann  tbat  It  is  entering 
tbe  "•dueatlon  market"  via  merger,  joint 
Tsnture.  acquisition,  or  some  otber  working 
arrangcanant.  FtlTate,  profit-making  organl- 
lattons  are  now  being  Invited  to  participate 
In  federally-sponsored  programs  for  educa- 
tion retearcb.  Now  tell  me,  please,  wby  tbese 
neb  coiporatlOQa — wltb  tbelr  diversified 
business  interests — do  not  bave  ade<iuate 
funds  to  conduct  tbe  researcb  tbey  need  to 
develop  wortbwblle  bard  and  software  for 
our  classrooms?  We  already  liave  extensive 
and  valuable  education  researcb  being  con- 
ducted by  local  ooUegas  and  unlversltleB.  Tbe 
regional  labs  are  Just  getting  off  tbe  ground, 
and  tzylng  to  delineate  tbelr  ties  wltb  local 
and  state  education  agencies.  Certainly  we 
nMd  to  coc^iwrate  wltb  industry  and  utlUze 
tbelr  unique  dHw^nitles,  but  I  Bcrioosly 
doubt  tbat  tbe  Fed«al  Oovemment  abould 
engage  Industry  to  conduct  tbese  klnda  of 
studies.  Tbe  future  of  educational  planning 
does  not  reat  In  "basic  researcb"  by  big  oor- 
porations,  but  still  In  tbe  classrooms  and 
Mbool  district  oiBces  wbere  dedicated  educa- 
tors. Inspired  wltb  love  and  seal,  are  "'■►'-"g 
things  bappen  wltb  cbUdren.  Craab  ia^3grams, 
beavlly  ftmdad.  wltb  directions  provided  by 
tba  maas  manufactures,  bold  little  guarantee 
that  dassrooin  teacblng  is  going  to  be  im- 
proved stgnlflcantly.  Instead,  let's  explore 
partnerablp  arrangements  sucb  as  Oregon 
Is  deBoonatrattng  rlgbt  now  wltb  Its  Project 
Springboard.  It  yon  want  to  see  creative  co- 
operatlm.  fben  esamlne  oar  nlne-scbooi 
pilot  program  in  wblcb  tbe  audio-visual  in. 
dustay  Is  providing  50%  of  tbe  support  for 
tba  full  range  of  equipment  and  materials 
to  make  learning  come  abve.  Youngsters  in 
tbesa  Mhools  are  excited  about  learning  as 
tbey  use  extensive  collections  of  films,  flbn- 
sCr^>a>  tapee,  slides,  transparencies,  records 
on  Uistr  own  daasroctn  equipment.  We  locA 
to  industry  -for  tbelr  Innovative  and  original 
contributions  to  the  educational  process,  and 
tbey,  in  turn,  are  bappy  to  bave  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  bave  tbelr  products  detnonstntted 
and  tasted  in  tbe  classrooms  for  wblcb  tbey 
were  deslgnecL  Tbls.  my  friends,  is  tbe  kind 
«r  teamwork  we  need. 

10.  Secondary  eAucatUm  has  tteen  ne- 
gteeted. 

Federal  aid,  as  presently  prorided.  does 
not  get  at  tbe  basic  problem  at  secondary 
educ&tkm — ^tbe  revamping  at  a  large  part 
of  tbe  curriculum  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  a 
subatantlal  portion  of  tbe  lilgb  sebool  popu- 
lation. Currently,  I  bave  tbe  privilege  of 
ebalrlng  tbe  Vocatlonal-Tecbnical  Educa- 
tion Ttek  Force  of  tbe  Education  commis- 
sion of  tbe  States.  We  will  report  to  tbe 
Commission  next  nxmtb  and  call  for  a  pro- 
gram tbat  Includes: 

A.  Involvement  of  commimlty  resources  in 
bwlplng  plan  and  provide  academic,  oocupa- 
tiooal,  cultural,  social,  and  pcdlUcal  expe- 
riaaoes  for  youngsters  and  adults — ^botb  in 
and  out  of  formal  "acbooL" 

Bk  Tlaxlble  advancement  of  Individuals  to 
tbe  next  step  in  tbelr  learning,  ««"'<"g.  and 
ilvbagcydas. 

C.  Tha  fotmulaftton  of  an  "Xdncation  Bill 
a  BlCbts"  in  eaeb  state  tbat  protects  aaeb 
IpdivMualls  Interasts  and  serves  to  involve 
th*  people,  the  Ckuwnor.  and  the  legislature 
m  deivelBptng  educattaaial  ebjeettvea  and 
belplng  to  achieve  tbem. 


It  Is  our  hope  that  through  the  Commis- 
sion, and  by  other  means,  we  may  be  able 
to  call  tbe  attention  of  Congress  and  tbe 
ITJ3.  Offloe  of  Education  to  the  critical  need 
for  sttpport  in  this  area. 

In  cIoslBg,  let  me  oay  that  I  am  not  agi- 
tating for  decreases  la  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion; I  want  to  emphasise  the  prospects  for 
more.  But  I  did  want  to  explore  wltb  you 
some  of  the  problems  it  creates.  I  agree  with 
President  Johnson's  statement  that  "tbe 
solution  to  present-day  education  proMems 
doesnt  rest  on  a  massive  program  in  Wash- 
ington, nor  does  it  rely  solely  on  the  strained 
resources  of  local  sathorlty."  Congress  Is 
doing  a  better  Job  of  attending  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  nation's  youth  than  It 
baa  ever  done  before.  We  at  the  local  and 
state  level  have  the  nsponslbility  of  work- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  to  secure 
tbe  maximum  benefit  fen*  youngsters  f^om 
tbe  money  and  effort  e^wnded. 


A  WARNINa  AGAIKST  DEALS  AT  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
have  on  our  shores  In  the  next  few  days 
Soviet  Premier  Alezel  N.  Kosygln.  The 
Russian  head  of  State,  however,  will  not 
be  coming  to  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote peace.  Rather,  he  will  be  coming 
to  tbe  United  Nations  to  foment  trouble. 

Premier  Kosygln  Is  expected  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  put  the  fun  weight  of 
the  Soviet  Union  behind  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  condemn  Israel  for  so-called 
aggression. 

We  all  know  what  happened  In  the 
l»ast  few  weeks  and  we  know  why  the  So- 
viet union  is  showing  such  a  deep  Inter- 
est In  the  Near  East. 

The  19-year-old  State  of  Isr&el  Is  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors.  These 
neighbors  were  armed,  primed,  and  fo- 
mented by  the  Soviets  who  are  seeking  to 
dcHnlnate  the  whole  Near  East.  Their  ef- 
forts flnaOy  triggered  the  1967  war 
against  Israel.  When  the  beleaguered  Is- 
raelis lashed  back  In  defense  of  their 
homeland  they  succeeded  In  destroying 
the  military  forces  of  their  enemies.  In  a 
foxtous  60  hours  of  battle,  they  took  all 
of  the  city  ot  Jemaalcm.  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan  River,  the  Syrian  hllli 
that  OTerlo<dc  IsraeU  border  settlements, 
and  all  of  the  Slnal  Peninsula  to  the  Sues 
CanaL 

The  Soviet  Union,  disappointed  that 
its  cat's-paw  states  eould  not  destroy  Is- 
rael with  arms.  Is  tnrlng  to  deprive  Is- 
rael of  its  gains  by  propaganda.  At  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Israel 
may  get  caught  In  a  whlpsaw  attack  from 
three  sides:  Arab  delegates  who  are  em- 
bittared  over  their  military  losses.  Com- 
munist delegates  who  stand  foursquare 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  some  neu- 
tralist delegates  who  often  fail  to  under- 
stand their  own  state  in  the  preservation 
of  freedom. 

I  hope  that  the  General  Assembly 
does  not  condemn  Israel  for  defending 
Itself.  But  that  is  not  my  principal  con- 
cern, because  the  United  Nations  has 
demonstrated — ^to  the  dismay  of  all  of 
UB — that  It  can  neither  protect  anyUilng 
aor  enforce  anything. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Soviet  Premier's  visit  on  the 
posture  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  has  a  commitment  to  free- 


dom and  a  commitment  to  peace,  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  order  of  prior- 
ity. 

The  Israelis  want  today  the  same 
things  they  have  been  wanting  for  19 
years:  recognition  as  a  sovereign  state, 
free  access  through  International  wa- 
terways like  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Strait  of  Tlran,  and  the  freedom  to  live 
in  peace  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

I  believe  those  are  reasonable  aspira- 
tions. 

Therefore,  when  the  Soviet  Premier 
visits  this  coimtry,  I  hope  om*  Oovem- 
ment will  resist  the  temptation  to  "re- 
duce IntemaUooal  tensiona"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  little  State  of  Israel. 

I  urge  our  Government  to  stand  firm 
in  the  defense  of  freedom,  to  continue  to 
work  for  a  permanent  peace  settlement 
In  the  Near  East,  and  to  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  have  the  parties  directly  involved 
in  the  recent  conflict  face  each  other  at 
a  peace  table. 


TECHNOLOGY  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
DOOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  perceptive 
article  by  Charles  E.  Sllberman  which 
appeared  in  the  August  1966  issue  of  For- 
tune magazine  under  the  title,  "Technol- 
ogy Is  Knocking  at  the  Schoolhouse 
Door." 

The  Information  contained  In  it  can, 
in  my  Judgment,  be  of  much  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXCHHObOOT    Is    KMOCKINO    AT    THZ    SCHOOb* 
HOUBX   DOOB 

(By  Cbarlee  B.  Bilberman) 
"TubUc  education  is  tbe  last  great  strong- 
hold of  tbe  manual  trades,"  John  Henry 
Martin,  superintendent  of  schools  In  Mount 
Vernon,  New  Tork.  recently  told  a  congres- 
sional committee.  "In  education,  tbe  indus- 
trial revolution  has  scarcely  begun." 

But  begun  It  has — slowly,  to  be  sure,  but 
Irresistibly,  and  with  the  most  profound  con- 
sequences for  both  education  and  Industry. 
The  past  year  has  seen  an  explosion  of  in- 
terest in  tbe  appUcatlon  of  electronic  tech- 
nology to  education  and  training.  Hardly 
a  week  or  month  goes  by  without  an  an- 
nouncement from  some  electronics  manu- 
facturer or  publishing  firm  that  It  is  entering 
tbe  "education  market"  via  merger,  ac- 
quisition. Joint  venture,  or  working  arrange- 
ment (see  page  S).  And  a  ntunbo'  of  elec- 
tronics firms  have  been  building  substantial 
capablUttes  of  their  own  In  the  education 
field. 

Business  has  discovered  tbe  schools,  and 
neither  Is  likely  to  be  the  same  again.  It 
may  be  a  bit  premature  to  suggest,  as  "Su- 
perintendent Martin  does,  tbat  "the  center 
of  gravity  for  educational  change  is  moving 
from  tbe  teachers'  coUege  and  tbe  super- 
intendent's office  to  tbe  corporation  execu- 
tive suite."  tint  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
tlie  long-term  slgnifleanoe  of  busmsss'  new 
interest  In  tbe  education  market.  Tbe  com- 
panies now  coming  into  tbe  market  have 
resources — of  manpower  and  talent  as  well 
as  of  capital — far  greater  than  the  education 
market  has  ever  seen  before.  Tbey  have,  in 
addition,  a  commitment  to  Innovation  and 
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an  experience  In  management  tbat  is  also 
new  to  the  field. 

The  romance  between  business  and  tbe 
schools  began  when  the  federal  government 
took  on  the  role  of  naatchmaker.  Indeed, 
the  new  business  Interest  In  education  Is 
a  prime  example  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "crea- 
tive federalism"  at  work.  Federal  purchasing 
power  Is  being  used  to  create — Indeed,  al- 
most to  Invent — a  sizable  market  for  new 
educational  materials  and  technologies. 
UntU  now,  tbe  stimuliu  has  come  mainly 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1066  provided  large  federal  grants  to  tbe 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  li- 
brary books,  audio-visual  equipment,  etc. 
It  also  greatly  expanded  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's research-and-development  activities 
and  gave  It  the  prerogative,  for  the  first  time, 
to  contract  with  profit-making  as  well  as 
nonprofit  Institutions. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  In- 
dustry's Invasion  of  the  education  market  Is 
tbat  it  has  been  accompaiUed  by  the  affilia- 
tion of  otherwise  unrelated  businesses.  Tbe 
electronics  companies  have  felt  the  need  for 
"software,"  I.e.,  organized  Informational  and 
educational  material,  to  put  into  their  equip- 
ment and  have  gone  In  search  of  such  pub- 
lishing companies  as  possessed  It.  Some  of 
the  publishing  companies,  In  turn,  particu- 
larly textbook  publishers,  have  been  appre- 
hensive about  tbe  long-range  future  of  tbelr 
media  and  willingly  Joined  in  such  auspi- 
cious marriages  of  convenience.  As  R.C.A.'s 
Chairman  David  Sarnoff  explained  his  com- 
pany's merger  with  Random  House  last  May, 
"They  have  the  software  and  we  have  the 
hardware." 

The  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  education  Is  con- 
cerned, neither  side  has  either— yet.  In  time, 
the  application  of  electronic  technology  can 
and  will  substantially  Unprove  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Experiments  with  the  Edison 
Responsive  Envlroiunent  Talking  Typewriter 
shown  on  the  cover  of  this  Issue  suggest  tbat 
it  has  great  potential  for  teaching  children 
to  read.  I.B.M.  has  been  working  on  the  de- 
velopment of  teaching  systems  since  tbe  late 
19S0's  and  Is  now  semng  Its  "IBM  1500  In- 
structional system"  to  a  limited  number  of 
educators  for  researcb,  development,  and  op- 
eraUonal  use.  But  a  lot  of  problems — In 
hardware  as  well  as  software — will  have  to 
be  solved  before  tbe  computer  finds  wide  ac- 
ceptance as  a  teaching  device.  No  computer 
manufacturer,  for  example,  has  begun  to 
solve  tbe  technical  problems  Inherent  in 
building  a  computer  than  can  respond  to 
spoken  orders  or  correct  an  essay  written 
in  natitfal  language  and  containing  a  nor- 
mal quota  of  mlsspeUlnga  and  granomatlcal 
errors — and  none  has  promised  It  can  pro- 
duce maolilnes  at  a  cost  that  can  compete 
with  conventional  modes  of  Instruction. 

On  the  otber  band,  without  the  appro- 
priate software,  a  oomputerised  teaching  sys- 
tem results  In  what  computer  people  call  a 
"GIQO  system" — garbage  In  and  garbage  out. 
"The  potential  value  of  computer-acslsted 
Instruction,"  as  Dr.  Launor  F.  Carter,  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  System  Development 
Corp.,  flatly  states,  "depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  liistructlonal  material"  that  goes  Into 
it.  But  the  software  for  a  computer-assisted 
Instructional  system  does  not  yet  exist;  in- 
deed, no  one  yet  knows  how  to  go  about  pro- 
ducing it.  Tbe  new  "education  technology 
industry."  as  Professor  J.  Sterling  Living- 
ston of  Harvard  Business  School  pointed  out 
at  a  Defense  Department -Office  of  Educa- 
tion conference  In  June,  "is  not  being  buUt 
on  any  Important  technology  of  Its  own." 
On  tbe  contrary.  It  "Is  being  built  as  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Information  Technology  Industry. 
It  Is  being  biUlt  on  the  technology  of  infor- 
mation processing,  storage,  retrieval,  trans- 
mission, and  reduction  ...  by  firms  whose 
prUnary  objective  is  tbat  of  supplying  infor- 


mation processing  and  reproduction  equip- 
ment and  services."  And  neither  these  firms, 
nor  tbe  professional  educators,  nor  the  schol- 
ars studying  tbe  learning  process  know 
enough  about  bow  people  learn  or  how  they 
can  be  taught  to  use  the  computers  effec- 
tively. 

omcovxaDTG  thx  qusstionb  to  bx  abkxd 

Tbat  knowledge  is  now  being  developed. 
The  attempts  at  computer  application  bave 
dramatized  the  degree  of  our  Ignorance,  be- 
cause the  computer,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
gramed, demands  a  precision  of  knowledge 
about  tbe  processes  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing that  the  human  teacher  manages  to  do 
without.  So  far.  therefore,  the  main  Impact 
of  tbe  computer  has  been  to  force  a  great 
many  people  from  a  great  many  different 
disciplines  to  study  the  teaching  process; 
they  are  Just  beginning  to  discover  what 
questions  have  to  be  asked  to  develop  the 
theories  of  learning  and  of  Instruction  they 
need. 

In  time,  to  be  sure,  both  the  hardware 
and  the  software  problems  will  be  solved, 
and  when  they  are,  the  payoff  may  be  large. 
It  wUl  come,  however,  only  to  those  able 
to  stay  the  course.  And  the  course  wUl  be 
hard  and  long — five  years,  under  the  most 
optimlBtic  estimate,  and  more  probably  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Anyone  looking  for  quick  or 
easy  profits  would  be  well  advised  to  drop 
out  now.  Indeed,  the  greatest  fear  firms  like 
I3.M.  and  Xerox  express  is  not  that  some- 
one may  beat  them  to  the  market,  but  that 
some  comi>etltor  may  rush  to  the  market 
too  soon  and  thereby  discredit  the  whole 
approach.  A  number  of  firms — several  with 
distinguished  reputations— did  precisely 
that  five  years  or  so  ago  when  they  offered 
shoddy  programs  to  the  schools  and  peddled 
educationally  worthless  "teaching  machines" 
and  texts  door  to  door. 

A  lot  more  is  at  stake,  needless  to  say.  than 
the  fortunes  of  a  few  dozen  corporations, 
however  large.  The  new  business-govern- 
ment thrust  In  education,  with  its  appar- 
ent commitment  to  the  application  of  new 
technologies,  Is  already  chang^lng  the  terms 
of  the  debate  about  the  future  of  American 
education,  creating  new  options  and  with 
them,  new  priorities.  "We  have  been  dealt 
a  new  set  of  cards,"  Theodore  R.  Slzer,  dean 
of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
has  remarked,  "and  we  must  learn  how  to 
play  with  them." 

Rarely  have  VS.  corporations  assumed  a 
role  so  fraught  wltb  danger  for  the  society, 
as  weU  as  for  themselves,  or  so  filled  wltb 
responsibility  and  opportunity.  For  over  the 
long  run,  the  new  business-goveriunent 
thrust  is  likely  to  transform  both  the  orga- 
nization and  the  content  of  education,  and 
through  it,  the  character  and  shape  of  Amer- 
ican society  itself.  And  the  timing  could 
not  be  more  propitious.  It  Is  already  clear 
that  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  man's  ability  to  learn,  and  there  Is  rea- 
son to  think  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  quantum  jtunp  in  learning  and  in  man's 
creative  use  of  intellect.  Certainly  the 
schools  and  coUeges  are  caught  up  In  a  fer- 
ment as  great  as  any  experienced  since  the 
great  experiment  of  universal  education  be- 
gan a  century  or  so  ago.  Every  aspect  of  edu- 
cation Is  subject  to  change:  the  ctirriculum, 
the  instruments  of  education,  the  techniques 
and  technology  of  Instruction,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  the  pbiloeophy  and  goals 
of  education.  And  every  stage  and  kind  of 
education  is  bound  up  In  change:  nursery 
schools;  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  secular  and  paro- 
chial; colleges  and  universities;  adult  edu- 
cation; vocational  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

rAn.USX  IN  TRX  GBXTTO  ANO  THI  StTSCaB 

The  schools  have  been  In  ferment  since  the 
postwar  era  began,  with  the  pace  of  change 
accelerating  since  the  early  and  middle  I050's. 


Until  fairly  recently  tbey  were  so  deluged 
with  the  sheer  problem  of  quantity — provid- 
ing enough  teaciiers,  claasrooiaB,  textbooks 
to  cope  with  tbe  numben  of  students  tbat 
had  to  be  admitted — tbat  tbey  bad  Uttle 
energy  for.  or  mtereart  In,  anything  else.  And 
now  the  preeeiu«  of  numbers  Is  bitting  tbe 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

It  Is  bectxning  clearer  and  clearer,  however, 
tbat  dealing  wltb  quantity  Is  the  least  of  It: 
most  of  the  problems  and  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities confronting  the  schools  grow  out  of 
the  need  for  a  broad  overhaul  of  pubUc  edu- 
cation. FOr  more  than  a  decade,  a  smaU  band 
of  reformers — among  them  Jerome  Bruner, 
Jerrold  Zacharlas,  Francis  Keppel,  John 
Gardner,  Lawrence  Cremm,  Francis  lannl — 
have  been  engaged  In  an  heroic  effcn-t  to  lift 
the  quality  and  change  tbe  direction  of  pub- 
lic education.  Their  goal  has  been  to  create 
something  the  world  has  never  seen  and  pre- 
vious generations  could  not  even  have  imag- 
ined: a  mass  educational  system  successfully 
dedicated  to  tbe  pxirsult  of  mtellectual  ex- 
ceUence.  (See  "The  Remaking  of  American 
Education,"  Fortune,  April,  1061.) 

This  effort  at  reform  has  two  main  roots. 
The  first,  and  in  many  ways  most  Important, 
has  been  the  recogmtlon — largely  forced  by 
the  civU- rights  movement — that  the  pubUc 
schools  were  faUlng  to  provide  any  sort  of 
education  worthy  of  the  name  to  an  Intoler- 
ably large  segment  of  the  population.  This 
failure  Is  not  diffused  evenly  throughout  the 
society;  it  is  concentrated  In  tbe  rural  and 
urban  slums  and  racial  ghettoe.  Tbe  failure 
is  not  new;  as  Lawrence  Cremln  and  others 
bave  demonstrated,  public  education  has  al- 
ways had  a  strong  class  bias  In  the  U.S..  and 
It  has  never  been  as  luilversal  or  as  success- 
ful as  we  have  Uked  to  beUeve.  But  In  the 
contemporary  world  the  schools'  faUure  to 
educate  a  large  proportion  of  Its  students  lias 
become  socially  and  morally  intolerable. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  the  schools  are  falling  white 
middle-class  children,  too — that  all  chUdren, 
white  as  weU  as  black,  "advantaged"  as  weU 
as  "disadvantaged,"  can  and  Indeed  must 
leam  vastly  more  than  tbey  are  now  being 
taught.  By  the  early  1960's  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  even  In  the  most  privileged  sub- 
urbs the  schools  were  not  teaching  enough, 
and  that  they  were  teaching  the  wrong  things 
and  leaving  out  the  right  things.  Wbere  tbe 
schools  feU  down  most  abysmtfly  was  In 
tbelr  Inability  to  develop  a  love  for  learning 
and  their  faUure  to  teach  youngsters  how  to 
leam,  to  teach  them  Independence  of 
thought,  and  to  train  tbem  in  tbe  uses  of 
intuition  and  Imagination. 

The  remaking  of  American  education  baa 
taken  a  nimtiber  of  forms.  The  most  Impor- 
tant, by  far.  has  been  the  drive  to  reform 
the  curriculum — In  Jerrold  Zacharlas'  met- 
aphor, to  supply  tbe  schools  wltb  "great  com- 
positions"— i.e.,  new  courses,  complete  with 
texts,  films,  laboratory  equipment,  and  tbe 
like,  created  by  tbe  nation's  leading  aeholars 
and  educators.  This  has  not  meant  a  return 
to  McGuffey's  Reader  or  "Tbe  Great  Books," 
however.  Quite  the  contrary;  tbe  "explosion 
of  knowledge,"  combined  with  Its  Instant 
dissemination,  has  utterly  dsatroyed  tbe  old 
conception  of  school  as  the  place  where  a 
person  accumulates  moet  ot  tbe  knowledge 
he  wUl  need  over  his  Lifetime.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  today's  students  wlU  need  basnt 
been  discovered  yet,  and  much  of  what  Is 
now  being  taught  is  (or  may  soon  become) 
obsolete  or  Irrelevant. 

What  students  need  most,  therefore.  Is  not 
more  Information  but  greater  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, and  greater  ability  to  apply  that 
understanding  to  new  situations  as  tbey 
arise.  "A  merely  weU-lnformed  man,"  tbat 
greatest  of  modem  phltow^lMrs,  tbe  late 
Alfred  North  Wbitebead,  wrote  f(Hty-odd 
years  ago,  "Is  tbe  most  useless  item  on  God's 
earth."  Hence  tbe  aim  of  education  must 
be  "tbe  acquisition  of  tbe  art  of  tbe  uttllza- 
tlon  of  knowledge." 
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'  •ppcn&tk  bofv* 
ttt  tlM  ewilci^iim.  orucial 
■■  It  lii  la  to»  mtmH  ^  p«c  an  whlati  to  luuoc 
tiM  1.1  111  mil  cC  tbe  public  fthnol.  For  oim 
tunc  tb»  ziConMn  batra  found  tbat  It  to 
a  good  deal  harder  to  "gat  tbe  subjact  right* 
than  ttoey  liad  mm  anttdpat^id.  Aad  gattbig 
It  ifslkt.  doMa*t  naoMMiUy  Brt.  U  adoptwl 
or  wall  tauglU.  PIt*  yaaxa  ago  Profaaaoi 
giwrhartaa  waa  oonfldent  tbat  vltb  •100  mU- 
Uaa  a  year  for  d«w  counea,  texts,  fllma,  and 
tha  Uka  he  ooold  work  a  rarolutloB  In  tba 
quaUtr  ot  \J&.  education.  Now  he's  lea*  con- 
fld«nt.  "It'a  easier  to  put  a  man  <»>.  tba 
moon."  ba  aaja.  "tben  to  tvioaa.  tha  public 
anhoolB" 

Baform  la  impeded  by  tbe  profeaalozud  ed- 
ucatora  tbamaelTsa,  wboaa  Inertia  can  hardly 
1M  Imatlneil  by  anyone  outalde  tbe  acboola, 
a*  well  as  by  tbe  antl-lntellectuallain  of  a 
piubuo  mote  Intereated  In  atbletlca  tban  In 
tbe  culUration  of  the  mind.  The  moat  Im- 
portant bar  to  change,  however,  la  the  fact 
that  the  new  eurrUmla,  and  In  particular  tha 
naw  timfblng  methodB,  rtemand  ao  mueb  more 
of  teacbara  tban  they  can  deliver.  Soma 
unwilling  to  adopt  tbe  new 
the  majority  atmply  lack  the  mas- 
tery of  subject  matter  and  of  approach  that 
the  new  couraea  reiiulrB. 

It  4oea  no  good  to  xetform  the  currtculum. 
ttiarafora,  without  rerocmlng  the  teachers, 
and.  indeed,  the  whole  prooeaa  of  Instruc- 
tion. T7ndar  preaent  methods  tbla  proceaa  Is 
groaaly  Inefficient.  One  reason  la  that  ao  few 
attempte  have  been  made  to  Improve  It  In 
any  fundamental  way.  Without  question, 
tha  acboola  would  be  greatly  Improved  If.  aa 
Jamaa. Bryant  Conant  and  others  have  sug- 
geated,  they  oould  attract  and  retain  nuve 
teachaia  who  know  and  like  their  suhjecta 
and  who  alao  Uka  to  teach.  A  great  deal  baa 
bean  aooompUabed  along  tbeae  lines  In  re- 
cent years,  and  tbe  exi>erlance  suggests  some 
kind  of  lavetsal  of  Oreabamls  Law:  raising 
standarda  aaema  to  attract  abler  people  Into 
tha  teaching  profeeslon.  But  scMnetblng  more 
la  needed;  teacbei's  have  to  know  how  to 
teach — ^bow  to  taacb  boatne  or  unmotivated 
children  aa  wan  aa  the  blgbly  motivated 
Until  recently,  however,  moat  of  ttve  crea- 
tlva  people  ooncemed  with  education  have 
been  oonvlnoed  that  teaching  {a  en  art 
which  a  panon  either  baa  or  lacks,  and 
which  In  any  case  deflaa  precise  descrip- 
tion.* Hence  their  failure  to  study  the  proc- 
ess ot  Instruction  In  any  sdsntlflc  or  sya- 
twmstlo  way.  (Tbe  odlectlan  of  banalities, 
trlvlalltlea,  and  mlsUvformatlon  that  make 
up  moat  of  tha  courses  In  "method**  In  most 
teacheis'  oofleges  represents  the  antltheels 
Of  this  kind  of  study.) 

cmuMBoa   TO   FOVKNT   LXABNIira 

Va  be  aur*.  teaching — ^Uke  ttaa  practlca  at 
aaetUclTie  la  vary  mucb  an  art,  wblcb  la  to 
Bay,  tt  cans  for  tbe  exerclae  of  talent  and 
creativity.  But  Uke  medicine.  It  is  also— or 
ahould  be— «  adenee,  for  It  Involves  a  reper- 
toire of  teehnlquee.  procedurea,  and  akllla 
that  ean  be  aTstematlcally  studied  and  de- 
aevlbed,  and  Qierefore  tramamltted  and  Un- 
proved. Tbe  great  teacher,  Uke  the  great 
doctor,  la  the  one  who  adds  creativity  and 
iBQilratlon  to  tlut  basle  repertoire.  In  large 

meaaniw.  the  new  interest  in  the  develop- 
manfe  at  eleutroulef  teaching  technologies 
stems  from  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
process  of  Instruction,  no  less  tban  the  proc- 
ess of  leamlnft  ii  in  £kct  ■uaceptlble  to  sys- 
tematle  study  and  improvement. 

Part  of  the  problam.  znoreovar,  la  tbat 
BDost  ot  tbe  atudiaa  at  tbe  ttanbing  ptooe— 


*  "Hiere  is  Bomtef  wrong  with  tha  Ameri- 
can aehool  syvCam.  mnam  Jiaam  deelarad 
some  s(xtf-«even  year*  ago,  In  a  vlaw  atOl  be 
log  edKMd  In  aeadsmlc  drclea,  tbat  oonid 
not  ba  cured  by  'nrnpregnaUng  It  with  g»- 
nlua."  But  genius,  by  deAntCton.  Is  always  In 
abort  supply. 


tbat  have  been  conducted  until  ftilrly  re- 
cently bave  Ignored  what  goes  on  In  the 
classroom,  excluding  aa  "extranaous"  such 
fiMstois  aa  tha  way  the  classroom  or  the 
school  Is  organized.  Tet  It  la  overwhelmingly 
clear  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  chil- 
dren do  not  leam  Is  that  tbe  Bchool's  are 
organlaed  to  facUKate  administration  rather 
than  learning — ^*o  make  It  eaaler  for  teachers 
and  prtnrlpala  to  nudBtatn  onler  ratber  tban 
to  maka  U  easier  for  dilldren  to  learn.  Ut- 
deed,  to  a  degree  that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  as  the  result  of  the  writings 
ef  a«*ob  orttlca  aa  Edgar  E.  Frledenberg.  John 
Holt,  and  Bel  Kaufman,  •choola  and  claaa- 
looou  ara  organized  ao  aa  to  prevent  learn- 
ing or  teaching  front  takkig  place. 

TBI  KZW  COKTCITT  OCT  INTZIXIOZltCX 

The  solution,  however.  Is  not.  as  ImpaUent 
(and  eaoeatlally  antl -intellectual)  roman- 
ticists Uke  Paul  Ooodman  and  John  Holt 
seem  to  advocate,  to  abolish  schools — I.e.,  to 
remove  the  "artificial"  Institutions  and  prac- 
tices we  seem  to  put  between  tbe  child  and 
his  Innate  desire  to  leam.  To  be  awe,  tbe 
most  remarkable  feat  of  learning  any  human 
ever  performs — ^learning  to  speak  his  native 
tongue — ^Is  accomplished.  In  the  main,  with- 
out any  formal  InstructKn.  But  while  every 
famUy  talks,  no  family  possesses  more  tban 
a  fraction  of  the  knowledge  the  child  must 
acquire  In  addition.  It  would  be  Insane  to 
Insist  that  every  child  discover  tbat  knowl- 
edge for  himself;  the  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge— new  as  weU  as  old — has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  tbe  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  human  society;  and  that  means, 
quite  simply,  that  man  cannot  depend  upon 
a  casual  process  of  learning;  he  must  be 
"educated." 

He  not  only  must  be  fducated;  he  ean  be 
educated— of  this  there  no  longer  can  be 
any  doubt.  The  studies  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess conducted  over  the  past  twenty  years 
have  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  those  who 
are  not  now  learning  properly — say,  tbe  bot- 
tom 30  to  60  percent  of  the  public-school 
population— can  In  fact  team,  and  can  learn 
a  great  deal.  If  they  are  properly  taught  from 
tbe  beginning,  (These  studies  make  It  equally 
clear  tbat  those  who  art  learning  can  leam 
vastly  more.)  This  propceitlon  grows  out  of 
tbe  repudiation  of  the  old  concept  of  fixed 
or  "native"  Intelligence  and  its  replacement 
by  a  new  concept  of  intelligence  as  something 
tbat  Is  Itself  learned.  To  be  sure,  nature  does 
set  limits  of  sorts.  But  they  are  very  wide 
Umits;  precisely  what  part  of  his  genetic 
potential  an  Indivldvial  uses  Is  determined 
In  good  measure  by  bis  environment,  which 
Is  to  say,  by  bis  exparienopa. 

And  tbe  most  Important  experiences  are 
those  of  early  childhood.  The  richer  tbe  ez- 
Ijerlance  In  these  early  years,  the  greater  the 
development  of  inteUigsnce.  As  the  great 
Swiss  child  psychologist  Jean  Plaget  puts 
It,  "the  more  a  child  has  seen  and  heard,  the 
more  ha  wanta  to  see  and  hear."  And  the  leaa 
be  has  seen  and  heard,  tbe  leas  he  wants — 
and  Is  able— to  see  and  bear  and  understand. 
Hence  tbe  growing  emphasis  on  preschool 
education. 

The  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  fixed 
Intalllgence  requires  cbgages  all  along  tbe 
Una.  Tbe  moat  fundamental  la  a  new  con- 
cern for  Individual  dliCerenoea.  which  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Suppaa  of  Stanford  calla  "tbe 
moat  Important  principle  of  learning  aa  yet 
unaccepted  In  the  working  practice  of  daas- 
room  and  subject-matttr  teaching."  To  be 
sure,  educators  have  beWx  talking  about  the 
naed  to  take  account  4£  Individual  diller- 
encea  In  learning  for  at  least  forty  yeiu*— 
but  for  forty  years  they've  been  doing  vir- 
tually nothing  about  It,  in  large  part  because 
they  have  lacked  both  the  pedagogy  and  tbe 
technology. 

Now,  however,  tha  teokncdogy  Is  becoming 
available— and  at  a  tbaa  when  there  la  a 
growing  Inslstenc*  tbat  tbe  atiboola  mu»t 
take  account  of  Individual  differences.  In- 


deed, this  quest  for  ways  to  Individualize 
instruction  Is  emerging  as  the  moat  Impor- 
tant single  force  for  irmovatlon  and  reform. 

In  part,  the  demand  grows  out  of  recent 
research  on  learning,  which  baa  made  it 
clear,  as  Professor  Susan  Meyer  ICarkle  of 
U.CIijL  has  put  it,  that  "individualized 
Instruction  Is  a  necessity,  not  a  lurury."  in 
part,  too,  the  demand  stems  from  the  con- 
viction, as  Lawrence  Cremln  puts  It,  that 
"any  system  of  universal  education  Is  ulti- 
mately tested  at  Its  margins" — by  Its  ability 
to  educate  gifted  and  handicapped  as  weU 
as  "average"  youngsters. 

The  preesura  for  IndlTlduallzatlon  of  in- 
struction is  developing  even  more  strongly 
as  a  byproduct  of  the  efforts  at  desegregation 
of  tha  pubUc  schools.  Because  of  tbe 
schools' — and  society's — past  failures,  Negro 
children  tend  to  perform  below  the  level  of 
tbe  white  students  with  whom  they  are 
mingled.  They  need  a  lot  of  special  atten- 
tion and  help  In  order  to  overcome  past  defi- 
cits and  fulfill  their  own  potential.  Pew 
schools  are  providing  this  help;  most  edu- 
cators are  simply  overwhelmed  by  problems 
for  which  their  training  and  experience  offer 
no  guide.  And  so  tbey  tend  to  deal  with  tbe 
problem  In  one  of  two  ways;  by  ignoring  it 
(In  which  case  either  tbe  Negro  or  tbe  white 
students,  or  both,  are  shortchanged);  or  by 
putting  tha  children  into  homogeneous 
"ability  groupa,"  In  which  ease  they  are 
slrc4>Iy  resegregated  according  to  I.Q.  or 
standardized  test  scores.  Neither  approach  Is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  for  very  long.  Tbe 
need  Is  for  a  system  of  Instruction  In  which 
aU  students  are  seen  as  special  students,  and 
In  which,  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  fOrm\ilatlon, 
each  Is  offered  aU  tbe  education  tbat  his  or 
her  ambition  demands  and  tbat  his  or  her 
ability  permits. 

ooaif  FOB  TBI  BXHAViNa  pxcaoir 
Enter  tbe  computer  I  What  makes  It  a  po- 
tentially Important — perhaps  revolutionary- 
educational  instrrunent  is  precisely  tbe  fact 
that  it  offers  a  technology  by  which,  for  the 
first  time,  instruction  reaUy  con  be  geared  to 
the  gpeddc  abUitles,  needs,  and  progress  of 
each  individuaL 

The  problem  U  bow.  Most  of  the  experi- 
mentation with  computer-aaslsted  instruc- 
tion now  going  on  Is  based,  ona  way  or  an- 
other, on  tbe  technique  of  "programed  In- 
Btmotlon"  developed  in  tbe  IMtO's  by  a  num- 
ber of  behavioral  paychologlstB,  moat  notably 
B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard.  Profeaaor  Skiimer 
deflnea  learning  as  a  obanga  In  bafaavlor,  and 
the  essence  of  hla  approach  la  bla  conviction 
tbat  any  behavior  can  be  produced  In  any 
person  by  "reinforcing,"  i.e..  rewarding  closer 
and  cloaOT  approxlmatlona  to  it.  It  Is  im- 
material what  reward  is  used:  food  (com  for 
a  pigeon,  on  which  moat  of  Skinner's  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted,  or  candy  for  a 
chUd),  praise,  or  simply  the  satisfaction  a 
buman  being  derives  from  Icnowlng  be  Is 
right.  What  Is  crucial  is  simply  tbat  tbe  de- 
sired behavior  be  appropriately  rewarded — 
and  tbat  it  be  rewarded  right  away.  By  using 
frequent  reinforcement  of  small  steps,  the 
theory  holds,  one  can  shape  any  student's 
behavlcr  toward  any  predetermined  goal. 

To  teach  %  body  of  material  in  this  way,  it 
is  neeeaeary  first  to  define  tlia  goal  In  pre- 
cise and  measurable  terma — a  task  eduoatore 
sormaUy  duck.  Then  tbe  naaterlal  must  be 
broken  down  into  a  aerlea  of  small  steps — 
thirty  to  100  framea  per  hour  of  Instruc- 
tloD— and  preaented  in  sequence.  As  a  rule, 
each  sequenoa,  or  frame,  oonslsts  of  one  or 
mora  statements,  foUowad  by  a  question  the 
student  muet  -  answer  eorreetly  before  pro- 
ceeding to  tha  next  frame.  Slnca  tbe  student 
eheoka  hla  own  anawer,  the  queations  neces- 
sarlly  are  in  a  forin  that  ean  be  answered 
briefly.  e.g.,  by  filling  In  a  word.  Indicating 
wbatber  a  atartemant  la  true  or  falsa,  or  by 
ehooaing  which  of,  say,  four  answws  Is  oor- 
rsot.  (Moat  programara  liave  abandoned  the 
use   of   "teaching   maclilnes,"   which   were 
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simply  devices  for  uncovering  the  answer  and 
advancing  to  tbe  next  frame.  Programs  are 
now  usually  presented  in  book  form,  with 
answers  in  a  separate  column  In  tbe  margin; 
the  student  covers  the  answers  with  a  ruler 
or  slmUar  device,  which  he  sUdee  down  tbe 
page  as  needed.)  If  tbe  material  has  been 
programed  correctly — so  the  theory  holds — 
every  student  will  be  able  to  master  It, 
though  some  wlU  master  It  faster  tban 
Others.  If  anyone  falls  to  leam.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  program,  not  of  the  student.  Pro- 
gramed instruction.  In  short.  Is  a  teaching 
technology  that  purports  to  be  able  to  teach 
every  student,  and  at  his  own  pace. 

But  teach  him  what?  That's  the  rub.  Most 
Of  the  applications  of  programmed  instruc- 
tion have  been  in  training  courses  for  in- 
dustry and  the  armed  forces,  where  It  is 
relatively  easy  to  define  the  knowledge  or 
skins  to  be  taught  In  precise  behavioral 
terms,  and  where  the  motivation  to  learn  Is 
quite  strong.  (One  siirvey  of  Industry's  use 
of  programed  Instruction  Indicated  tbat  (J8 
percent  of  the  programs  used  were  "Job- 
oriented.")  It's  a  lot  harder  to  specify  the 
"behavior"  to  be  produced,  say,  by  a  course 
In  Shakespeare  or  In  American  history,  and 
a  lot  more  dfflcult  to  sustain  the  Interest  of 
a  student  whose  Job  or  rank  does  not  depend 
directly  on  how  well  he  learns  the  material 
St  hand.  And  the  small  steps  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  form  of  presentation  and  the  limita- 
tion of  response  make  a  degree  of  boredom 
Inevitable,  at  least  for  students  with  some 
Imagination  and  creativity. 

If  programing  Is  used  too  extensively, 
moreover,  it  may  prevent  the  development  of 
intuitive  and  creative  thinking  or  destroy 
such  thinking  when  it  appears.  For  one  thing, 
programing  instruction  seems  to  force  a  stu- 
dent into  a  relatively  passive  role,  whereas 
most  learning  theorists  agree  that  no  one 
can  reaUy  master  a  concept  unless  he  la 
forced  to  express  it  in  his  own  words  or 
actions  and  to  construct  Ills  own  applica- 
tions and  examples.  It  Is  not  yet  clear,  how- 
ever, whether  this  defect  Is  Inherent  In  the 
concept  of  programing  or  Is  simply  a  func- 
tion of  Its  present  primitive  state  of  develop- 
ment. A  number  of  researchers  are  trying  to 
develop  programs  that  present  material 
through  sound  and  plcttires  as  well  as  print, 
and  require  students  to  give  an  active  re- 
sponse In  a  variety  of  ways — e.g.,  drawing 
pictures  or  diagrams,  writing  whole  sen- 
tences. Donald  Cook,  manager  of  the  Xerox 
education  division's  appUed-reeearcb  depart- 
ment, baa  experimented  with  programs  to 
teach  students  bow  to  listen  to  a  symphony. 
And  Professw  Richard  Crutcbfleld  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  Is  using 
programed  instruction  techniques  to  try  to 
teach  students  how  to  think  creatively — how 
to  construct  hjrpotheaea,  how  to  use  inteill- 
gent  gueaalng  to  check  the  relevance  of  the 
hypotheaea,  etc 

TKACHUfo  arr  DiacovisT 
More  Important,  perhaps,  the  rigidity  of 
structure  that  seems  to  be  Inherent  in  pro- 
gramed Instruction  may  Imply  to  students 
that  there  Is  Indeed  only  one  approach,  one 
answer;  yet  what  the  students  may  need  to 
leam  meet  1b  that  some  questloiu  may  have 

more  than  one  answer^-or  no  answer  at  all. 
Programed  Instruction  would  appear  to  be 
antithetical  to  the  "discovery  method"  fa- 
vored by  Bruner,  Zacbarlas,  and  most  of  the 
curriculum  reformers.  Tlila  is  a  technique  of 
Inductive  teaching  through  wlilcb  studenta 
discover  tbe  fundamental  principles  and 
structures  of  each  subject  for  themselves. 
Instead  of  teUing  students  why  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  revolted  against  Oeorge  m. 
for  example,  a  history  teacher  using  "tha 
discovery  method"  would  give  them  a  col- 
lection of  documents  from  tbe  period  and 
ask  them  to  find  tbe  causes  themselves. 

Tbe  oonfllet  batwean  programed  instruo- 
tlon  and  the  discovery  method  may  be  more 


apparent  tban  real.  At  the  heart  of  both 
(aa  well  as  of  tbe  "Monteaaorl  method")  la 
a  conception  of  Instruction  as  something 
teachers  do  for  students  ratner  tban  to  them, 
for  all  three  method  ai^>roacb  Instruction 
by  trying  to  create  an  environment  that 
students  can  manipulate  tat  themselves. 
The  environment  may  be  the  step-by-step 
presentation  of  Information  through  pro- 
gramed Instruction;  It  may  be  the  source 
documents  on  the  American  revolution  that 
students  are  aslced  to  read  and  analyze,  but 
that  someone  first  had  to  select,  arrange,  and 
try  out;  It  may  be  the  assortment  of  blocks, 
beads,  letters,  numbers,  etc.,  of  the  Mon- 
tessorl  kindergarten. 

There  Is  general  agreement,  however,  that 
at  tbe  moment,  programed  Instruction  can 
play  only  a  limited  role  in  the  schools.  Apart 
from  anything  else.  It  Is  enormously  expen- 
sive; the  cost  of  constructing  a  good  program 
runs  from  (2,000  to  $6,000  per  Etudent-hour. 
Because  of  the  costs  and  tbe  primitive  state 
of  the  art,  Donald  Cook  believes  It  in- 
advisable to  try  to  program  an  entire  school 
course;  programing  should  be  reserved  for 
units  of  five  to  fifteen  hours  of  work,  teach- 
ing specific  sets  of  Information  or  skills  tbat 
can  (or  must)  be  presented  in  sequence  (e.g., 
multiplication  tables  or  rules  of  g;rammar) 
and  whose  mastery,  as  he  puts  it.  offers  "a 
big  payoff."  In  this  way  teachers  can  be 
relieved  of  mucb  of  tbe  drill  tbat  occupies 
BO  mucb  classroom  time;  If  students  can 
come  to  class  liavlng  mastered  certain  basic 
Information  and  skill,  teachers  and  students 
can  conduct  class  discussions  on  a  much 
higher  level. 

When  tbe  proper  limitations  are  observed, 
therefore,  programmed  instruction  can  be 
enormously  useful,  both  as  a  means  of  in- 
dividualizing Instruction  and  as  a  research 
tnstnunent  than  can  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing of  the  learning  and  the  teaching 
processes.  It  is  being  used  in  both  these  ways 
at  tbe  Oakleaf  School  In  WbitebaU,  Penn- 
sylvania, Just  outside  Pittsburgh  (see  tbe 
photographs  on  page  3),  whara  tbe  most 
elaborate  experiment  La  the  development  of 
a  system  of  indlvtduaUaad  instruction  Is 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  Robert  Olaser,  John  Bolvln.  and 
C.  M.  Llndvall  of  tbe  TTnlverslty  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Learning  Research  and  Development 
Center. 

THK  VBMS  or  namaacx 

Computera  and  thalr  aaaodated  electronio 
gadgetry  offer  ways  of  remedying  some  of 
the  obvious  dafacta  of  programed  instruc- 
tion. For  example,  programs  generally  in- 
volve only  one  sense— sight — whereas  moat 
learning  tbeorlata  believe  tbat  atudenta  leam 
faster  and  more  eaaUy  if  aevenl  senses  are 
brought  Into  play.  Electronic  technology 
ntakas  it  possible  to  do  Just  that.  When  a 
youngster  presses  one  of  the  keys  on  the 
Edison  Beq>onslv«  Environments  Talidng 
Typewriter,  tha  letter  appears  in  print  in 
front  of  blm.  wtiUe  a  voice  tells  him  the 
name  of  It.  When  be  baa  learned  tbe  alpha- 
bet, tha  machine  wUl  teU  him — aurally — to 
type  a  word;  the  machine  can  be  programed 
ao  tiiat  the  atudant  can  depreas  only  the 
correct  keys,  In  convct  order.  And  at  Patrtclc 

Suppaa'  Ccnaputar-Based  Mathematics  Lab- 
oratory at  Staziford  UnlTcatty  (aee  photo- 
graphs, page  3),  stodanta  using  earUer  ver- 
alona  of  I3.M.'s  new  1500  Computer-Assisted 
Instructional  System  received  Instructlona  or 
information  aurally  (through  prerecorded 
sound  messages)  or  visually  (through  photo- 
graphs, diagrams,  or  words  and  sentences 
that  are  either  projected  on  a  cathode-ray 
tube  or  presented  In  conventional  type- 
written form),  Studenta  may  respond  by 
typing  the  answer,  by  writing  on  tbe  cath- 
ode-ray tube  with  an  electronic  "Ught  pen," 
or  by  pushing  one  of  several  multiple-choice 
buttons. 
To  be  sure,  tbe  1500  system  is  still  experi- 


mental— wide  commercial  appUcatlon  Is  flv« 
years  away — and  mucb  richer  and  far  more 
flexible  "environments'*  are  neceasary  to  maka 
the  computer  a  tiseful  *«t^'»'«"B  device.  But 
computer  manufacturen  are  oonfldent  that 
they  can  come  up  with  wholly  new  kinds  of 
Input  and  output  devicea. 

What  makes  tbe  computer  so  exciting — 
and  potentially  so  slgnincant — la  tta  most 
characteristic  attribute,  feedback,  i.e..  Its 
abiUty  to  modify  Its  own  operation  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  fed  into  it.  It  is 
this  that  opens  up  tbe  poeslbUlty  of  respond- 
ing to  each  student's  performance  by  mod- 
ifying the  curriculum  as  be  goes  along.  7%la 
couldn't  be  done  now.  Programmed  instruc- 
tion currently  deals  with  Individual  differ- 
ences in  a  crude  way,  chiefly  by  penn'ttlng 
students  to  move  along  as  slowly  or  as 
rapidly  as  they  can;  they  still  aU  deal  essen- 
tially with  the  same  material.  But  speed  of 
learning  is  only  one  relevant  dimension  of 
individual  differences,  and  not  necessarily  the 
most  important.  Suppes,  among  others,  is 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  improve 
learning  is  through  "an  almost  single-minded 
concentration  on  Individual  differences"  In 
the  way  material  is  presented  to  the  student. 

What  this  means,  in  practice.  Is  that  a 
teacher  should  have  a  number  of  different 
programs  at  his  disposal,  since  no  single 
strategy  of  instruction  <x  mode  of  i>resenta- 
tlon  Is  likely  to  work  for  every  student.  Sec- 
ond, be  should  be  able  to  select  tbe  most  ap- 
propriate program  for  each  student  on  the 
basis  of  tbat  student's  cmrent  knowledge, 
past  performance,  and  personality.  Tlilrd  and 
most  important,  he  should  be  able  to  modify 
the  program  for  each  student  aa  be  goee 
along  In  accordance  with  what  tlia  atndent 
knows  and  doesnt  know,  tha  kinds  of  ma- 
terials he  finds  difficult  and  the  kinds  be 
learns  easily.  In  time  It  should  be  practicable 
to  program  a  computer  to  assist  In  aU  of  these 
functions. 

GAMES    STTTDENTS    FLAT 

Computers  lend  themselves  to  the  "dis- 
covery method"  as  weU  as  to  progranxed  in- 
atructlon.  The  exercise  of  utmniating  situa- 
tions and  playing  games  on  a  computer,  for 
example,  can  help  a  student  gain  insight  into 
a  problem  by  making  it  poaalbla  for  blm  to 
experiment— and  to  see  tbe  eonsaqiiencaa  of 
his  (or  other  people's)  actions  in  mucb 
shorter  time  tban  is  possible  in  real  Ufa. 
Tlie  oosnputcr  alao  Impoaea  a  atrong  diacJpHna 
on  tha  student,  forcing  him  to  analyze  a 
problem  in  a  logloaUy  consistent  manner, 
wbUc  freeing  him  from  a  good  deal  of  Ume- 
oonsuming  ccmputatloo. 

The  armed  forces  bave  been  using  oom- 
put^  Blmulatlan  and  oomputar  gamea  to 
teach  military  atrategy,  and  tba  American 
Management  Association  to  teach  business 
strategy.  Now,  a  number  of  rasearchers, 
among  them  Profeaaor  Jamaa  Coleman  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  are  trying  to  adapt  tbe  tech- 
nique to  the  instruction  of  high-achool  stu- 
dents. Preliminary  results  suggest  that  it 
may  be  particularly  effective  In  teaching  the 
so-called  "disadvantaged"  and  "slow  learn- 
ers," whose  motlvatton  to  leam  In  ordinary 
claasroocn  situations  has  been  destroyed  by 
years  of  failure. 

As  with  computer-aaBlsted  programed  in- 

structlon,  costs  wlU  have  to  come  down  dra- 
matically, and  tachniqaes  for  addreaslng  the 
oomputer  In  natural  language  will  have  to  be 
davalopad  bafora  wldaqtraad  appUcation  ia 
posBlbla.  In  the  meantime  the  experimenta 
with  oomputar  games  have  led  a  nvtmber  of 
educational  reaoarcbers  to  try  to  develop  non- 
m«cbanlcal  games  of  tbe  Monaf>oly  variety 
fcr  teaching  purposes,  especially  In  tha  social 
aclenoea. 

Computers  an  likely  to  enhance  teaming 
In  still  another  vray — ^by  inoeaalng  both  tha 
amonnt  of  information  atudenta  have  at  their 
dlspoa<J  and  tha  tspMA  with  wbleh  they  can 
get  It.  In  time  electronic  atoraoe.  ratrtoval. 
and  presentation  of  information  should  maka 
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It  poalld*  for  students  or  scholars  wwklng 
m  their  local  library — ultimately,  perhaps.  In 
tbsAr  own  home — to  have  aocees  to  all  the 
books  and  documents  In  all  the  major  li- 
braries around  the  country  or  tbe  world.  A 
gjvat  m*ny  technical  problems  remain  to  be 
solved,  however,  as  everyone  working  on 
InformaAion  retrieval  knows  through  hard 
(and  sometimes  bitter)   experience. 

TSOtrOHTB  tXt  A  ICAKKOW  BOMX 

The  biggest  olwtacle  to  tbe  Introduction  of 
OQsqtuter-asslBted  Instruction  Is  not  tech- 
nological; It  Is  our  Ignorance  about  the  pro- 
cess of  Instruction.  Significant  progress  has 
been,  made,  however.  In  identifying  what 
needs  to  be  known  before  a  theory  of  In- 
struction can  be  developed.  It  Is  clear,  for 
example,  that  any  useful  theory  must  ex- 
plain the  role  of  language  in  learning  and 
t,^>«/.Mng — Including  Its  role  in  preventing 
learning.  It  Is  language,  more  tban  anything 
else,  that  dtstingulshes  human  from  animal 
learning:  only  man  can  deal  with  the  world 
symbolically  and  linguistically.  But  verbal- 
Isatton  is  not  the  only  way  people  learn  or 
know,  as  Jerome  Bruner  of  Harvard  empba- 
slaes.  We  know  things  "enactively,"  which  is 
to  say.  In  our  muscles.  Children  can  be  very 
aklUtul  on  a  seesaw  without  having  any  con- 
ospt  of  what  it  Is  and  without  being  able 
to  represent  it  by  drawing  a  balance  beam 
(the  use  of  imagery)  or  by  writing  Newton's 
law  of  moments  (symbolic  representation). 
Present  teaching  methods,  Bnmer  argues, 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  verbal — a 
fact  ha  likes  to  Illustrate  by  quoting  these 
magnificent  Unes  from  Teats: 

"Gtod  ffuard  me  from  those  tKoughta  men 
think 
In  the  mind  alone; 
Be  that  atnga  m  lasting  song 
Thinka  in  •  marroio-bon«" 

The  result  is  that  youngsters  too  often 
display  great  bUU  in  using  words  that  de- 
scribe words  that  describe  words,  with  no 
iwl  feel  for,  or  Image  of,  the  concept  phe- 
namsnon  itsdf . 

Knowing  something,  moreover,  involve*  at 
least  two  distinct  proceeaea.  The  first  la 
memory,  the  ability  to  recall  the  Information 
or  concept  on  demand;  and  tbe  second  U 
what  learning  theorists  call  "transfer,"  I.e., 
the  ability  not  only  to  retrieve  the  knowledge 
that  Is  In  the  memory  but  to  apply  it  to  a 
prOMem  or  situation  tbat  differs  from  tbe 
one  in  which  the  informatlcm  was  first  ac- 
quired. We  know  somewhat  more  about 
memory,  and  recent  discoveries  in  molecular 
biology  hold  the  promise  of  vast  gains  in  our 
understanding  of  It  and  our  ability  to  im- 
prove it.  (See  "Inside  tbe  Molecules  of  the 
lOnd,"  Fortune,  July  1.  1068.) 

Most  learning  theorists,  however,  believe 
that  traxtattx  Is  more  Important  than  mem- 
ory, and  that  the  degree  of  transfer  a  student 
develops  depends  on  bow,  as  well  as  what, 
he  was  tsngbt.  For  transfer  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  specific  and  distinct  traits  or  skills. 
A  person  must  be  able  to  recognise  when 
a  problem  is  present.  He  must  be  able  to 
arrange  problems  in  patterns — ^to  see  that 
each  problem  Is  not  entirely  unique  but  haa 
at  least  some  elements  In  common  with 
Other  problems  be  has  solved  In  the  past.  He 
must  have  sulBclent  internal  motivation  to 
want  to  solve  the  problem,  and  enough  sdf- 
dlsclpllne  to  persist  In  the  face  of  error.  He 
must  know  bow  to  ask  questions  and  gen- 
erate hypotheses,  and  how  to  use  guessing 
and  first  approximations  to  home  In  on  tbe 
answer.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  these 
skills  can  be  taught.  In  any  case,  we  must 
know  far  more  than  we  do  now  about  both 
memory  and  transfer  before  we  can  develop 
the  tbeory  of  instruction  needed  to  program 
computers  efllsctlveiy. 

Besides  that,  we  need  to  know  more  about 
how  the  way  material  U  preeented — ^for  ex- 
ample, the  sequence,  Blze  of  steps,  order  of 


words — aSects  learning.  And  we  need  to  un- 
derstand how  to  make  children — all  chil- 
dren— toant  to  learn.  We  need  to  know  how 
to  make  children  coming  from  "intellectu- 
ally advantaged"  as  well  as  "disadvantaged" 
homes  regard  school  learning  as  desirable 
and  pleasurable.  The  probem  is  larger  than 
It  may  seem,  for  there  is  a  deep  strain  of 
antl-lntellectuallsm  niniilng  through  Amer- 
ican life.  Tbe  notion  that  intellectual  activ- 
ity la  eSete  and  eSemlnate  takes  bold  among 
boys  around  the  fifth  grade,  and  becomes 
both  deep  and  widespread  Ln  the  junior-high 
years,  when  youngsters  are  most  susceptible 
to  pressure  from  their  peers.  (Cvu-lously 
enough,  the  notion  that  Intellectual  activity 
is  unfemlnlne  sets  In  among  girls  at  about 
the  same  age.)  We  need  to  know  bow  to 
overcome  these  widespread  cultural  atti- 
tudes, as  well  as  the  emotional  and  neuro- 
logical "blocks"  that  prevent  some  young- 
sters from  learning  at  all.  And  we  must  un- 
derstand far  better  than  we  now  do  how 
different  kinds  of  rewards  and  punishments 
affect  learning. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  the  computer  possesses  may  well 
be  Its  impersonality — the  fact  that  It  can  ex- 
hibit infinite  patience  In  the  face  of  error 
without  registering  disappointment  or  dis- 
approval— something  no  human  teacher  can 
ever  manage.  These  qualities  may  make  a 
machine  superior  to  a  teacher  In  dealing  with 
students  who  have  had  a  record  of  academ- 
ic failure,  whether  through  organic  retarda- 
tion, emotional  dlstuHsance,  or  garden- 
variety  learning  blocks.  The  impersonality 
of  the  machine  may  be  useful  for  average 
or  above-average  children  as  well,  since  It 
increases  the  likelihood  that  a  youngster 
may  decide  to  learn  to  please  himself  rather 
than  to  please  his  pareata  or  teachers.  And 
motivation  must  become  "intrinsic"  rather 
than  "extrinsic"  If  children  are  to  develop 
their  full  Intellectual  capacity. 

There  Is  reason  to  thlak  that  we  may  need 
a  number  of  theories  of  learning  and  instruc- 
tion. For  one  thing,  tbe  process  of  learning 
probably  differs  according  to  what  it  is  that 
Is  being  learned.  As  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Commltte  put  it  In  one  of  Its  annual 
reports.  "We  have  all  but  forgotten,  in  re- 
cent years,  that  the  vert}  to  learn'  Is  tran- 
sitive; there  must  be  some  thing  or  things 
that  the  student  learns.  Unless  that  thing 
seems  relevant  to  a  student,  be  will  have 
little  interest  In  learning  it  (and  he  will  de- 
rive little  or  no  reward  from  its  mastery). 
In  any  case,  different  subjects — or  different 
kinds  of  students — may  require  different 
methods  of  instruction;  a  method  that  works 
wonderfully  well  in  teaching  physics  may 
not  work  In  teaching  the  social  sciences. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  different  kinds 
of  students  may  requlie  different  teaching 
strategies.  It  Is  only  too  evident  tbat  meth- 
ods that  work  well  With  brlghter-than- 
average  upper-mlddle-clBss  families  fall  dis- 
mally when  used  with  children,  bright  or 
dull,  from  a  city  or  runal  slum.  And  differ- 
ences in  income  and  class  are  not  the  only 
variables;  a  student's  age,  sex,  ethnic  group, 
and  cultural  background  all  affect  the  way 
his  "'<"'<  opeTAtea  as  well  as  his  attitude 
toward  learning.  Differences  in  "cognitive 
styie"  may  also  taavs  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— for  example,  tha  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple have  to  see  something  to  understand  It, 
while  others  seem  to  learn  more  ecMlly  if 
they  hear  It. 

WHAT    KNOWLEDGX     IB    WOBTH     MOST? 

When  adequate  theories  of  Instruction 
have  been  developed,  tbe  new  educational- 
system  designers  will  Still  have  to  decide 
what  it  Is  that  they  want  to  teach.  That 
decision  cannot  be  made  apart  from  the 
most  fundamental  deotslons  about  values 
and  purpose — the  values  of  the  society  as 
well  as  the  purpoee  of  education.  What  we 
teach  reflects,  conscloiisly  or  unconsciously. 


our  concept  of  the  good  life,  the  good  man, 
and  the  good  society.  Hence  "there  is  no 
avoiding  the  question  of  pvupoee,"  as  Lau- 
rence Cremin  Insists.  And  given  the  limited 
time  children  apend  in  school  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  other  educational  agencies, 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  question  of  prior- 
ities— deciding  what  knowledge  Is  of  most 
worth. 

The  answers  will  be  very  much  affected  by 
the  new  electronic  technologies.  Indeed,  the 
computer  vrlll  probably  force  a  radical  re- 
appraisal of  educational  content  as  well  as 
educational  method,  Just  as  the  Introduction 
of  tbe  printed  book  did.  When  knowledge 
could  be  stored  in  books,  the  amoimt  of  in- 
formation that  had  to  be  stored  in  the 
human  brain  (which  is  to  say,  committed 
to  memory)  was  vastly  reduced.  Tbe  "anti- 
technologists"  of  antiquity  were  convinced 
that  tbe  book,  by  downgrading  memory, 
could  produce  only  a  race  of  imbeciles.  "This 
discovery  of  yours,"  Socrates  told  tbe  inven- 
tor of  the  alphabet  in  tbe  Phaedrus.  "will 
create  forgetfulness  in  tbe  learners'  souls, 
because  they  yriil  not  use  tbelr  memories; 
they  will  trust  to  the  external  written  char- 
acters and  not  remember  of  themselves  .  .  . 
They  will  appear  to  be  omniscient  and  will 
generally  know  nothing." 

The  computer  will  enormously  Increase 
the  amount  of  information  tbat  can  be  stored 
in  readily  accessible  form,  thereby  reducing 
once  again  the  amount  that  has  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  It  will  also  drastically 
alter  the  role  of  the  teacher.  But  it  will  not 
replace  him;  as  some  teaching-machine  ad- 
vocates put  it,  any  teacher  who  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  machine  deserves  to  be.  Indeed, 
the  computer  will  have  considerably  less 
effect  on  teachers  than  did  the  book,  which 
destroyed  tbe  teacher's  monopoly  on  knowl- 
edge, giving  students  the  power,  for  the  first 
time,  to  learn  in  private — and  to  learn  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  their  masters.  The 
teaching  technologies  under  development 
will  change  the  teacher's  role  and  function 
rather  than  diminish  his  Importance. 

Far  from  dehumanizing  the  learning  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  computers  and  other  electronic 
and  mechanical  aids  are  likely  to  increase 
the  contact  between  students  and  teachers. 
By  taking  over  much — perhaps  most — of  the 
rote  and  drill  that  now  occupy  teachers' 
time,  the  new  technological  devices  will  free 
teachers  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  only  hu- 
man beings  can  do,  playing  the  role  of 
catalyst  in  group  discussiozu  and  spending 
far  more  time  working  with  students  Indi- 
vidually or  in  small  groups.  In  short,  the 
teacher  will  become  a  diagnostician,  tutor, 
and  Socratic  leader  rather  than  a  drillmas- 
ter — the  role  he  or  she  is  usually  forced  to 
play  today. 

TBI    OBCZNTIALIZATION    OF    KNOWLKDCX 

In  the  long  run,  moreover,  the  new  Infor- 
mation and  teaching  technologies  will  greatly 
accelerate  tbe  decentralization  of  knowledge 
and  of  education  tbat  began  with  tbe  book. 
Because  of  television  and  tbe  mass  media, 
not  to  mention  tbe  incredible  proliferation 
of  education  and  training  courses  conducted 
by  business  firms  and  the  armed  forces,  the 
schools  are  already  beginning  to  lose  their 
copyright  on  tbe  word  education.  We  are,  as 
Cremin  demonstrated  in  The  Genius  of 
American  Edticatlon.  returning  to  the  classic 
Platonic  and  Jeffersonian  concepts  of  educa- 
tion as  a  process  carried  on  by  the  citizen's 
participation  in  tbe  life  of  bis  community. 
At  the  very  least,  the  schools  will  have  to 
Uke  account  of  the  fact  that  students  learn 
outside  school  as  well  as  (and  perhaps  as 
much  as)  in  school.  Schools  will,  in  conse- 
quence, have  to  start  concentrating  on  tbe 
things  they  can  teach  best. 

New  pedagoglee  and  new  technologies  will 
drastically  alter  the  Internal  organization  of 
the  school  as  well  as  its  relation  to  other 
educattonal  institutions.  Present  methods  of 
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groupUig  a  sdiool  population  by  grade  and 
class,  and  present  mathorts  of  organlaatlon 
within  tbe  Indtvidual  classroom,  are  Incom- 
pstltde  with  any  real  emphasis  on  individ- 
ual differences  in  learning.  In  tba  short  run, 
this  incompatibility  may  tend  to  dsifeat  ef- 
forts to  Indivldualiza  instruction.  But  in  the 
long  run,  the  methods  of  school  and  class- 
roooi  organisation  will  have  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  what  education  will  de- 
mand. 

In  tha  end.  wiitX  cdxication  will  demand 
will  depend  on  what  Americans,  as  a  society, 
demand  of  it — which  is  to  say,  on  the  value 
we  place  on  knowledge  and  its  development. 
The  potential  seems  clear  enough.  From  tbe 
standpoint  of  what  people  are  already  capa- 
ble of  learning,  we  are  aa  "culturally  de- 
prived"— and  new  knowledge  about  learning 
and  new  teaching  technologies  will  expand 
our  caiprndty  to  learn  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  "Our  chief  want  in  life,"  Emer- 
son wrote,  "is  someone  who  will  make  us  do 
what  we  can." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
connection.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanirs 
to  the  D^artment  of  Audlovlsiial  In- 
struction of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation for  making  the  article  availaMe 
tome. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  li.  B.  J.'S  HANDLING 
OP  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  Amer- 
ica's re^xmse  to  its' dangers,  has  occa- 
sioned a  warm  tribute  to  President  John- 
son from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

This  paper,  like  many  others  around 
the  country,  praises  President  Johnson 
and  Ills  dlplomaUc  team  for  "keeping 
the  crisis  as  nearly  in  liand  as  was  pos- 
sible imder  the  cfa'cumstances." 

Says  the  Herald: 

It  is  now  apparent  that  tbe  Administration 
forces  moved  swiftly,  cooly  and  6^u'e-footedIy 
on  all  possible  diplomatic  fronts  to  allay  the 
crisis  as  quickly  as  poeslble. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  echo 
these  sentiments  and  join  with  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  In  the  view  that — 

In  the  Middle  Kast  conflict,  aU  evidence 
points  to  a  job  very  well  done  both  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  own  nation  and  that 
of  our  foreign  friends  by  President  Johnson 
and  his  team. 

TTie  crisis,  of  course,  is  not  over,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  adminis- 
tration needs  the  prayers  of  all  our 
people  that  Its  future  course  may  be 
providentially  blessed  with  wisdom,  cau- 
tion, and  the  courage  of  conviction  In 
order  that  Justice  may  prevail  and  that 
peace  may  be  preserved  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  editorial  In  the 
Recou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoks, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  tbe  Dallas  Times  Herald,  June  9,  I9S7] 
TkiBCTX  roa  a  Job  Wku.  Doni 

Acceptance  of  the  UJI.  oeese-flre  order  by 
the  Arab  states  is  occasion  for  rejoicing.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  occasion  is  ample  warrant 
for  paying  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  diplomatic  team  for 
their  part— which  most  certainly  has  been 
an  essential  part— in  keeping  the  crisis  as 
nearly  ta  hand  as  was  possible  under  the 
"Imimstanrra. 


It  la  BOW  apparent  tbat  the  AdmlnlstiatlflB 
forces  BOTCd  swiftly,  cooljr  and  surs-f ootsdly 
on  «u  posBibi*  dlpbwiatlc  fronts  to  allay  tbs 
crista  as  quickly  aa  was  posalMe. 

"Tbere  were  im  pubUe  thxvata,  no  bluster- 
ing, no  propaganda  statements  on  our  part, 
such  ss  emanated  from  Bussia,  for  instance. 
At  the  same  time,  at  the  high  level,  in  fact 
the  very  highest  level,  of  discussion  and 
maneuvering  between  this  nation  and  the 
Soviets,  we  evidently  made  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  Russians  that  we  would  brook  no  in- 
tervention by  them  on  the  side  of  the  Arab 
states. 

This  in  large  part  would  explain  tbe  soften- 
ing of  the  stand  by  the  Russians  and  their 
sudden  retreat  from  their  former  adamant 
position  against  U.N.  action,  aa  evidenced  by 
passage  of  the  unqualified  cease-fire  orders 
In  tbe  Security  CX>uncll.  All  of  tills  was  ac- 
compUahed  by  the  President  and  his  aids 
without  forcing  the  Soviets  into  a  position 
of  absolute  intransigence  from  which  they 
could  not,  or  would  not,  have  withdrawn. 

Not  only  is  It  the  inclination  but  it  Is  ths 
fashion  In  many  quarters  immediately  to 
blast  away  at  tbe  President,  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  Administration  members 
for  real  or  imagined  mistakes  in  foreign  crisis. 
This  criticism  generally,  of  course,  comes 
from  hindsight.  Tbe  Middle  Bast  conflict  has 
l>een  no  exception. 

We  do  not  contend  that  erttlclam  Is  wrong 
or  should  not  be  expressed  when  jxutlfied. 
But  there  is  always  another  side  to  the  coin, 
too  often  Ignored.  We  should  also  give  due 
credit  and  express  appreciation  to  those  who 
serve  us  in  high  pubUc  office  when  the  job 
is  well  done.  In  the  Middle  Bast  conflict,  aU 
evidence  points  to  a  job  very  well  done  both 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  own  nation  and 
that  of  our  foreign  friends  by  President 
Johnson  and  bis  team.  Now  another  very 
big  job  lies  ahead  for  these  men,  ttxat  of 
aiding  In  searching  for  a  solution  to  tbe  com- 
plex problems  of  the  Middle  East.  We  hope 
these  problems  can  now  be  solved  to  bring 
a  new  stability  and  a  permanent  peace  to 
that  part  of  the  world. 


LUTHERAN  PAPER  URGES  BOMBmO 
HALT 

Mr.  HARTBIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lutheran  Witness  Reporter  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Lutheran  Cburch-Mlssourl 
Synod,  which  is  my  own  denomination. 
Last  September  in  a  notable  editorial, 
"Escalate  for  Peace"  this  church  publi- 
cation urged  concerted  efforts  toward 
the  sUtMmdocment  of  escalation  as  a  pol- 
icy and  an  Intensified  search  for  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Now  the  June  4  Issue  has  carried  an- 
other editorial  in  tbe  same  vein,  noting 
that  because  a  policy  of  total  victory 
means  total  war,  the  prospect  is  one 
which  "must  trouble  the  consciences  of 
all  men  of  reason  and  good  wlU." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  appear  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Seek  tee  Peacs 

A  peaceful  solution  to  tbe  war  In  Vietnam 
apparently  is  no  nearer  realization  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  There  haa  been  a  constant 
avowal  of  peaceful  Intentions,  birt  there  has 
also  been  a  marked  acceleration  of  military 
efforts  designed  to  force  North  Vietnam  to 
the  conference  table. 

While  this  tragic  conflict  producee  length- 
ening casualty  lists,  the  world  has  broken  out 
in  a  rash  of  crises.  To  mention  a  few,  com- 
munist China  has   Incited   disturbances  in 


Hong  KoBf,  a  military  regtma  has  takmoon- 
txtA  in  Qnsee  and  has  Mn^it'f'M  ooBstttn- 
tlonal  govemment.  Spain  Imw  east  oovstous 
•yea  on  Oibraltar,  Cuban  oanunanlsta  have 
tried  to  sUr  up  trotilde  in  Sontb  America, 
and  Jewish-Arab  oonfllets  threaten  to  erupt 
into  a  major  conflagration  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Frustrations  bom  ot  tbe  failure  o<  eaosla- 
Uon  have  caused  many  Americana  to  decide 
that  the  only  reoouzae  is  to  annlhUat*  North 
Vietnam  and  to  stop  wondailng  what  earn- 
munlst  China  cr  the  Soviet  l7nlon  will  do. 
But.  aa  Reputdlcan  Senator  Thrustaa  Mor- 
ton of  Kentucky  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
total  victory  means  total  war,  a  prospect 
that  must  trouble  the  oonsclenoes  of  all  men 
of  reason  and  good  VTlll. 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  Missouri 
Synod  Commission  on  Social  Action  olsseryes 
that  "modem  warfare  directs  a  heavy  chal- 
lenge to  tbe  Christian's  conscience.  The  com- 
plexities of  international  existrace  tend  to 
make  the  position  of  n^ttur  sMe  clearly 
right.  Recent  dertiopments  in  armaments, 
mass  annihilation  through  aatoralloai  botnb- 
ing  and  the  hydrogem  bomb  and  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  intercontinental  mlesUas.  are  no 
longer  merely  tocds  for  keeping  order  be- 
tween nations,  but  they  threaten  whole  con- 
tinents with  death.  They  climax  disregard 
for  life  and  imperil  the  continuity  of  human 
culture.  Thus  today's  Christian  has  a  new 
mandate  to  reflect  on  Ood's  word:  Thou 
Shalt  not  kin.'  " 

Wouldn't  the  Johnson  admliUstratk>n  do 
well  to  reassess  the  alms  of  n.S.  foreign  policy 
in  vew  of  changing  conditions  in  the  world? 

Rather  than  peace  and  security,  the  pres- 
ent policy,  aa  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Vietnam,  has  given  us  tbe  second-biggest 
foreign  war  in  our  history,  alienated  many  of 
our  free-world  aUles,  undermined  hopeful 
attempts  to  Improve  relations  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  and  caused  alarming  nnrest  among 
our  own  people. 

Tbe  administration  should  reckon  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  terms  of  money,  ma- 
terial, and  manpower.  Especially,  the  govern- 
ment leaders  ought  to  consider  tbe  human 
costs — the  dead,  wounded,  and  homeleaa  ci- 
vilians, as  weu  as  tbe  dead  and  wounded 
combatants. 

Luther  regarded  peace  as  one  of  the  best 
blessings  of  Ood,  and  be  felt  that  war  was 
to  be  only  a  last  resort,  and  tben  only  when 
tbe  homeland  was  endangered  by  tevadlng 
forces.  In  advising  the  princes  of  his  day 
about  their  obligations  to  defend  their  sub- 
jects, the  Reformer  said:  "It  Is  a  poor  de- 
fense to  expose  a  whole  city  to  danger  tac 
the  sake  of  one  person,  or  to  risk  the  entire 
country  for  a  single  village  or  castle,  unless 
Ood  enjoined  this  by  a  special  frtmn^wn^  aa 
He  did  In  former  times.  If  a  robber  knight 
robs  a  citizen  of  bis  property  and  you,  my 
lord,  lead  your  army  against  blm  to  poniah 
this  injustice  and,  In  so  doing,  lay  waste  the 
whole  land,  who  will  have  done  tbe  greater 
harm,  the  knight  or  the  lord  " 

Concerned  Christians — and  all  Christians 
ought  to  be  ooncemed  about  tbe  critical  coo- 
dltlona  of  our  time — Doay  w«3i  ask  Luther's 
question  as  they  ponder  American  Involve- 
ment In  the  struggle  between  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

"What  U  the  war  doing  to  people?"  the  Re- 
porter asked  in  an  editorial  last  Septembar. 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  merely  a  polit- 
ical or  military  matter,"  the  editorial  said. 
"Lives  and  fortunes  of  human  beings  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  His  Son  are  at  stake." 

Today  the  Reporter  renews  the  main  plea 
ot  that  edltorUl,  "Rscahite  for  Peace."  and 
urges  readers  to  join  in  oonoerted  eflorts  to 
persuade  our  government  leaders  to  abandon 
military  escalation  and  to  seek  peace. 

Let  us  urge  Presldant  Johnson  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vletassn  and  the  conUnu- 
tng  drift  toward  World  War  m.  Let  ua  ask 
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tb*  FntfdoBt  to  noonsUler  all  poaalMs  ave- 
nxiM  to  tba  eonfennoe  table,  a^McUlly  tb* 
firopoHtla  put  forth  by  aome  mambtn  of  tal> 
own  political  party.  But  aren  moro,  let  ua 
abow  the  Pnaldeiit  that  there  are  many  men 
and  women  In  tbla  land  who  are  determined 
to  be  on  Qod'a  aide  In  thla  International 
struggle. 

Our  land  and  all  the  lands  of  the  world 
atand  under  the  Judgment  of  the  world's 
Creator.  Chrlatlana  of  America  need  to  go 
down  before  Blm  and  plead  guilty  of  the 
countleea  pen(»ial  and  national  sins  which 
prondca  Him  to  just  anger.  Renewed  by  His 
forglTenees  In  tbe  Christ  who  "Is  our  peace," 
they  will  then  addreos  themselvee  to  the 
taaka  of  peace  making  and  peace  keeping 
among  men  and  among  nations. 


ARBOR  DAY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  ^oQuent  statements  I  have 
ever  read  on  the  need  for  conserving  our 
medoas  natural  resources  can  be  found 
tn  an  Artwr  Day  speech  written  by  a  fine 
young  man,  Gary  Okey,  of  Madison,  Wis. 
Oary,  a  senior  at  East  High  School  in 
MartlHon.  delivered  this  talk  before  1,200 
Juniors  and  seniors  on  April  28,  1967. 

Gary's  speech  needs  no  Introduction. 
It  Is  a  moving  and  Impressive  message, 
and  is  yet  another  example  of  the  matu- 
rity, Intelllgaice,  and  public  spirltedness 
of  our  younger  generation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  my  colleagues  can  have  the  ben- 
efit of  Gary's  viewpoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

AasoB  DAT 
(By  Oary  Okey) 

At  one  time  or  another,  many  of  us  have 
seen  or  studied  what  is  caUed  time  lapse 
photography,  wherein  an  event  such  as  the 
blooming  of  a  rose  which  may  take  days,  la 
speeded  up  to  where  we  can  watch  It  unfold 
and  bloom  in  an  Instant.  Squally  familiar  to 
all  of  OS  la  the  fascinating  but  horrible  pic- 
ture of  a  raging  forest  fire.  The  Inferno  of  a 
forest  fire  and  the  time  lapse  photography 
of  a  rose  have  more  In  common  than  we 
might  think.  In  time  lapse  photography,  for 
InstaTwo,  we  see  nature's  gift  of  life  and 
growth  q>eeded  up  before  our  very  eyes;  like- 
wise. In  a  f&rest  fire  we  see  In  a  few  moments 
man's  gift  of  deetruetlon — the  destruction  of 
wlldhfe.  trees,  and  recreational  facilities.  A 
Xoreat  fire  la  like  holding  the  lens  of  a  camera 
open  to  the  world  as  hundreds  of  years  of 
man's  neglect  flashes  by. 

Our  generation  Is  now  beginning  to  see 
tbe  results  of  those  centuries  of  neglect. 

When  only  the  American  Indian  Inhabited 
What  we  now  call  America,  almoet  the  entire 
expanse  of  land  from  ocean  to  ocean  was 
covered  by  forest.  Now  only  a  fraction  of 
those  forests  remain.  This  situation  Is  alao 
unfortunately  true  In  our  own  state  of  Wis- 
consin. The  land  not  covered  by  towering 
trees  was  onoe  covered  by  bubbling  fresh 
watw  streams  or  deep  blue  lakea. 

Now  our  lakea  and  streams  are  a  polluted, 
muddy  brown.  And  there  was  no  thick  black 
amog  In  the  air  when  the  Pilgrims  first  set 
foot  on  Amarlcan  soil. 

PoUutlon  of  our  air  and  water  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  20th  century,  however.  With 
our  increasing  i>opulatlon.  It  has  only  be- 
ooma  more  highly  develOfMd  In  our  time. 
Kven  before  the  spread  cf  oivlllzatlon,  forest 
fires,  dust  storms,  and  volcanic  eruptions 
poured  vast  quantities  of  contaminants 
Into  the  air.  And  aa  thoee  of  us  with  aUergy 
problems  can  attest,  plants  have  contami- 


nated the  air  with  poUen  for  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies. Untold  generations  of  mankind  have 
dumped  trash  and  wastes  Into  our  streams. 
Smoke  and  soot  have  c«ntamlnated  the  air 
even  since  Stone  Age  man  first  began  build- 
ing flree  In  unventUated  caves. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  however,  and 
Its  modem  day  repercueslons  have  created 
new  problems  and  hunted  the  contamina- 
tion and  destruction  process.  The  full  extent 
of  America's  pollution  problem  defies  accu- 
rate measurement  and  atthougb  we  are  In  no 
Immediate  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  our 
environment,  that  time  of  complete  contam- 
ination may  be  closer  than  we  think. 

Today,  our  last  secured  vestages  of  wilder- 
ness and  virgin  forests  are  our  national  and 
state  parks.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief 
look  at  the  situation  facing  our  parks,  and 
tell  you  a  little  bit  of  what  men  are  doing 
In  our  own  state  and  community  to  preserve 
these  last  remnants  of  frontier  America  for 
succeeding  generations. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  little  less 
than  one-sixth  of  an  aore  of  national  park 
land  fcv  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  although  we  have  add- 
ed 4,000  square  miles  to  our  national  parks, 
there  la  now  less  than  one-elgbth  of  an  acre 
at  national  park  land  par  citizen. 

Our  population  la  booming.  In  1968  we  had 
a  population  of  Just  over  196  million;  in  less 
than  30  years,  when  we  reach  George  Orwell's 
nightmare  date  of  1984,  our  population  will 
probably  exceed  360  million — a  80%  increase. 
Or,  for  every  600  seniors  graduatmg  from 
East  High  today,  there  wlU  be  780. 

With  our  rapid  urbanization  and  mecha- 
nization, there  is  more  lelsiire  time  avail- 
able, thus  making  overuse  and  destruction 
of  wilderness  areas  almost  Inevitable.  From 
1953  to  1969  for  Instanqe,  the  n.8.  popula- 
tion grew  by  a  sizeable  10%,  but  visits  to 
outdoor  recreation  areas  Increased  by  a 
whopping  and  fantastic  143%. 

Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
stated  the  matter  with  ai^alllng  emphasis 
when  he  suggested  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century:  ".  .  .  for  every  person  who 
now  hopes  to  camp  In  the  summertime  on 
the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  there  will  be 
mne.  For  every  present  hiker  down  the  Sier- 
ras there  will  be  nine.  For  every  tin  can  and 
bottle  and  carton  that  now  litters  park  and 
wilderness  trails,  there  will  be  nine.  For  every 
hundred  people  on  the  beach  at  Drakes  Bay 
there  will  be  at  least  900  and  conceivably 
several  times  that  many." 

William  Draper  Jr.  of  National  Parks  Uag- 
aame  said  it  this  way: 

"Soon  we  will  have  to  make  a  reservation 
five  yean  ahead  even  to  drive  In  a  massive 
traflic  Jam  throxigh  the  gates  of  a  national 
park." 

Yet  all  of  us  use  thsse  facilities  tn  one 
way  or  another.  Whether  we  swim,  boat,  fish, 
water  ski,  canoe,  camp,  hike,  hunt,  picnic,  or 
Just  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  national 
and  state  parks  are  ours  to  enjoy. 

In  addition  to  all  the  facilities  offered  by 
our  parks,  there  Is  the  added  economic  bene- 
fit from  the  tourists  which  they  attract.  It 
Is  estimated  that  tourists  to  Wisconsin  spent 
over  $300  million  In  our  state  In  1966  alone. 
The  tourists  come  to  Wisconsin  because  of 
the  beauty  of  our  state  and  Its  recreational 
offerings.  Probably  the  beet  example  is  Wis- 
consin Dells.  Most  of  us  have  been  to  Fort 
Dells,  or  taken  a  boat  ride  down  the  scenic 
Wisconsin  River,  or  seen  an  Indian  cere- 
monial. Yet  everyone  of  us  who  has  been 
there  has  been  more  than  impressed  by  the 
grandeiu'  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  rocks 
and  flowing  waters.  And  all  this  natural 
beauty  doesn't  ooet  us  a  penny  to  look  at. 

Well,  what  Is  being  done  in  Wisconsin  to 
preserve  areas  like  the  Dells  and  other  fa- 
vorites, such  as  Devil's  Lake,  for  us  and  for 
our  children?  Most  notable  Is  probably  the 
proposed  Apostle  Islands  National  Park.  Only 
very  recently  the  Park  Service  mtroduced  a 


tanaai.  proposal  for  an  Apostle  National 
Lakeshore  In  Wisconsin  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  Included  within  the  lake- 
shore  would  be  31  of  the  33  Apostle  Islands. 
They  are  located  Jijst  off  the  north-eastern 
tip  of  the  Bayfield  Pennlnsula. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  lakeshore  is 
to:  preserve  a  splendid  remnant  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  for  public  use;  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  the  Bad  Blw  Tribe  and 
Bed  Cliff  Bands  of  the  Chippewa  Indians; 
and  to  stimulate  the  local  econtany  as  a  result 
of  tourism  expenditures  and  Federal  Invest- 
ments. 

A  second  major  preservation  program  con- 
cerns the  Wolf  River  in  Wisconsm.  For  years, 
conservationists  have  prized  the  Wolf  River  in 
Langlade  and  Menominee  counties  of  north- 
eastern Wisconsin  as  one  of  the  choicest 
"wild  rivers"  In  the  midwest.  Largely  un- 
spoiled so  far,  the  Wolf  nevertheless  has 
been  threatened  by  aU  the  menaces  which 
have  ruined  other  rivers:  sewage  disposal,  sou 
erceion,  factory  wastes,  and  Individual 
thoughtlessness.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administration's  wild  rivers  bill 
Included  a  section  on  the  Wolf — but  only  lor 
"study"  for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wild  River  System.  Tbt  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate but  died  in  the  House. 

Realizing  that  time  was  running  out.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  appealed  to  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
latiire  to  lease  29  miles  of  the  Wolf  as  a 
temporary  measure  pendmg  further  action. 
He  then  appealed  directly  to  Secretary  Udall 
to  provide  funds  to  purchase  69  miles  of  the 
Wolf  and  its  tributaries.  After  considering 
Nelson's  proposal,  Udall  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  that  he  was  granting  the  request. 
Senator  Nelson  commented:  "This  plan  will 
preserve  forever  almost  90  miles  of  one  ol 
the  most  outstanding  wild  rivers  In  the  na- 
tion east  of  the  MlsslMlppl.  This  great  rec- 
reational resource  will  be  of  tremendous  ben- 
efit to  Wisconsin  for  generations  to  come." 

Kven  on  the  local  level,  people  are  work- 
ing to  preserve  nature's  few  remaining  foot- 
holds. Madison  just  recently  received  a  973,- 
000  grant  from  the  federal  government  for 
purchase  of  land  In  Cherokee  Marsh.  The 
city  has  purchased  about  800  acres  of  this 
land  to  preserve  as  an  open  space  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  Lake  Mendota. 

This  Is  Just  a  brief  look  at  what  Is  now 
being  done  for  us.  Because  most  certainly 
these  future  programs  are  for  succeeding 
generations — yours  and  mine.  In  tbe 
"Thoughts  At  Large"  column  by  Sydney 
Harris  In  a  Uadlaon  newspaper,  this  state- 
nxent  caught  my  attention: 

"A  young  child,  of  necessity,  U  all  take  and 
no  give  and  growing  Into  adulthood  means 
redressing  this  bcdance  by  eventually  giving 
to  the  world  more  than  you  take  from 
It.  .  .  ." 

For  centiirles  we  have  only  been  taking 
from  nature,  but  we  must  change  our  ways 
in  a  hurry,  or  soon  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  take. 

And  so  when  we  leave  here  today  to  plant 
one  more  tree;  and  go  out  Into  the  sun- 
shine and  warm  breeze;  we  are  pledging  our- 
selves to  help  preserve  our  forests,  our  wild- 
life, our  lakes  and  streams,  and  Indeed,  a 
part  of  our  future.  Remember,  In  Spring 
more  than  In  any  other  time  of  the  year,  we 
are  aware  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  fields 
and  woodlands  that  exist  for  our  use  and 
enjoyment  all  year  long.  And  In  Spring,  we 
realize  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
Wisconsin,  and  Madison  are  great  places  in 
which  to  live.  It's  up  to  you  and  to  me  to 
help  keep  it  that  way. 

Thank  you. 
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WISCONSIN      DEMOCRATS      VOICE 
STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud    to    report    that    the   Wisconsin 


Democratic  Convention  has  given  strong 
support  to  President  Johnson  on  his 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

In  a  resolution,  our  fine  Wisconsin 
Democrats  expressed  their  support  for 
the  President  in  "his  agonizing  search 
for  peace  and  his  support  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam." 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  will  be 
gratified  to  know  of  this  tribute.  For  as 
each  day  passes,  it  becomes  Increasingly 
clear  that  no  other  leader  on  earth  is 
working  harder  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement  of  differences  in 
Vietnsun. 

The  American  people  are  realizing  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  And  it  is  reflected 
in  the  President's  rising  popularity  in 
all  of  the  polls  taken  across  the  country. 

Our  Wisconsin  convention  also  had 
some  strong  words  for  some  of  our  Re- 
publican friends.  The  convention  criti- 
cized those  Republicans  who  have  shown 
"a  tragic  and  unconscionable  willingness 
to  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Vietnam 
street  for  political  gain  by  condemning 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
which  It  has  continually  recommended 
and  demanded." 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
will  be  fooled  by  such  tactics.  And  in  this 
regard,  let  me  say  that  President  Johnson 
expresses  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens  by  standing 
firmly  against  Comlnunist  aggression, 
while  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possible 
to  find  peace. 

The  Wisconsin  Democratic  Party  Is 
united  behind  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE  PRESIDENT  PROVIDES  A  SHIN- 
ING HOUR  FOR  AMERICAN  DE- 
MOCRACY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  selection  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall to  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  shining 
moment  for  American  democracy.  All 
Americans  of  good  will  can  rejoice  at 
this  news. 

President  Johnson  has  often  said  that 
he  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  lead- 
er who  has  broadened  the  horizons  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans.  I  would 
think  that  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shaU  must  rank  high  on  the  list  of  his 
finest  moments  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  appointment  symbolizes  the  fact 
that  America  has  come  of  age  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  and  as  a  responsible  society. 
For  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marshall  is 
a  brilliant  jurist  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  Solicitor  General  and  as  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Appeals  Court,  he  could  prob- 
ably not  have  been  appointed  with  public 
favor  even  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Marshall's  appointment  drama- 
tizes how  far  we  have  come  in  human 
relations  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

President  Johnson  is  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Negro  to  his  Cabinet 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Both  of  these 
acts  have  earned  for  him  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  our  democratic  Nation. 


MODERNIZING  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Inquiries 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 


mental Relations  during  the  last  4  years 
have  revealed  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  quality  of  public  administration  In 
our  cities  and  towns. 

The  local  level  is  the  firing  line  for 
nearly  aU  governmental  programs.  If  lo- 
cal governments  are  not  adequately 
staffed,  financed,  and  organized,  pro- 
grams fall  and  people  suffer. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Steadman,  staff  director 
of  the  Committee  for  Improvement  of 
Management  in  Government  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  discussed  the  Importance 
and  problems  of  local  goverrunent  in  an 
April  24  talk  to  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Association 
In  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Steadman's  remarks,  entitled 
"Modernizing  Local  Government,"  are 
timely  and  informative.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoDxamziNG  Locai.  Govxrniunt 
(Comments  by  Robert  F.  Steadman  at  the 

annual  conference  of  the  National  School 

Boards  Association,  Portland,  Oreg.,  April 

24,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  panelists,  m«nbers 
of  this  Association: 

Your  Invitation  to  meet  with  you  here  to- 
day, on  this  subject  is  much  appreciated  by 
me  and  by  the  organization  I  represent.  You 
and  I  have  a  common  interest  In  education, 
aa  some  of  my  credentials  may  illustrate.  My 
mother,  my  five  sisters,  my  wife,  and  I  have 
all  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  one  of 
my  sons  and  my  son-in-law  are  presently 
engaged  in  that  occupation.  More  than  half 
of  my  working  years  have  been  spent  In  col- 
lege classrooms,  and  the  depth  of  oiu'  com- 
mon concern  for  education  must  provide 
some  bond  between  us.  And  the  Conunlttee 
for  Economic  Development,  which  I  serve 
as  a  staff  member,  has  shown  a  strong  and 
continuing  interest  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tems and  In  the  other  educational  resources 
of  America. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  CED 
through  its  publications  or  otherwise,  but 
since  others  may  not  I  should  spend  a  mo- 
ment explaining  the  unique  character  of  this 
organization.  We  are  celebrating  our  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  this  year.  CED  was  foimded 
during  World  War  n,  by  a  group  of  business 
leaders  deeply  concerned  about  the  economic 
and  social  problems  involved  in  reconversion 
from  the  gigantic  war  effort,  then  under  way, 
to  more  peaceful  times.  These  wise  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  devised  a  moet  useful  ap- 
proach for  this  purpose,  quite  unusual  at 
that  time.  They  sought  out  the  outstanding 
economists  in  the  United  States,  in  the  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere,  and  met  with  them 
in  Intimate  and  lengthy  give-and-take  dis- 
cussions of  ways  and  means  to  avoid  any 
recurrence  of  the  great  and  disastrous  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  This  group  developed  and 
published  proposals  for  national  policies  de- 
signed to  encourage  economic  growth  and  a 
stable,  healthy  economy.  Many  of  their  rec- 
ommendations were  followed,  including  the 
formation  of  local  conunlttees  in  3,000  com- 
munities, pledged  to  assist  In  the  reconver- 
sion. 

CED  today  consists  of  200  Trustees,  most 
of  them  outstanding  leaders  in  our  business 
community  but  including  several  university 
presidents.  The  basic  concept  has  been  con- 
tinued; each  subject  is  studied  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Trustees  and  a  distinguished  group 
of  academic  and  professional  Advisers,  sit- 
Ung  together  In  extended  sessions  untU  a 
reasonable  degree  of  consensus  may  emerge. 


At  that  point,  CED  publishes  a  statement  of 
national  poUcy,  such  as  those  you  may  have 
seen. 

In  1968  CED  Issued  a  policy  statement  en- 
titled "Paying  for  Better  Schools,"  which  took 
an  luiequlvocable  position  on  some  of  the 
major  issuee  of  that  day.  CED  recommended 
four  kinds  of  action  to  overcome  <tri^rn^iq| 
obstacles.  First,  It  proposed  vigorous  state 
action  to  encourage  redlstrictlng,  so  that  no 
local  school  system  would  have  fewer  than 
1,300  pupils.  Second,  the  states  were  urged 
to  assume  a  larger  share  of  school  financing. 
Third,  federal  supplementation  of  state  and 
local  funds  was  recommended  for  schools  In 
the  poorer  states.  And,  fourth,  citizens  con- 
cerned with  improvement  of  schools  were 
urged  to  organize  and  participate  In  efforts  to 
achieve  those  ends. 

Again,  In  1966,  CED  issued  Its  poUcy  state- 
ment on  "Raising  Low  Incomes  Through  Im- 
proved Education."  This  statement  empha- 
sizes the  economic  advantages  derived  from 
expansion  and  extension  and  improvement 
in  quality  of  pubUc  educational  efforts 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
it  recognizee  the  major  cultural  values  Im- 
plicit In  these  goals.  If  I  may  quote: 

"While  in  this  statement  we  emphasize 
improvements  of  education  to  raise  produc- 
tivity. Incomes,  and  employment,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  this  Is  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
Important,  goal  of  educational  Improvements 
in  America  today.  The  ultimate  goal,  the  wel- 
fare of  Individuals  and  the  quaUty  of  their 
lives,  depends  not  only  on  their  Incomes  but 
also  on  what  they  do  with  their  Incomes 
and  other  capacities,  privately  and  collective- 
ly. Our  recommendation  Is  that  as  we  ex- 
tend education  in  numerous  dimensions  we 
should  pay  attention  to  the  children  and 
adults  who  might  otherwise  be  left  behind 
the  rapidly  advancing  standard  of  American 
education." 

Today,  CED  has  under  consideration  is- 
suance of  a  new  policy  statement,  on  the 
subject  of  innovations  In  education — on  the 
new  means  available  tar  Improvement  In  the 
educational  process  and  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

But  we  are  here  to  discuss  another  CED 
p>ollcy  statement,  on  "Modemlatng  Local 
Government."  I  had  a  motive  In  describing 
CED's  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  publlo 
education  In  the  United  States.  What  we  seek 
is  your  sympathetic  understandmg  and  sup- 
port for  CED's  recommendations  In  this  vital 
field,  in  the  same  spirit  that  CED  has  shown 
toward  the  special  problems  of  the  public 
schools. 

This  policy  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  CED  Trustees — the 
Conmilttee  for  Improvement  of  Management 
in  Government — consisting  of  the  35  mem- 
bers with  most  experience  In  government  as 
well  as  In  business  or  university  affairs,  as- 
sisted by  10  public  figures  from  outside  CED 
and  by  an  Advisory  Board  of  16  distinguished 
academicians  and  professionals.  The  Chair- 
man of  this  group  is  Hon.  Marion  B.  Fol- 
som,  former  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  Vice 
Chairman  is  President  John  A.  Perkins,  of 
the  Umverslty  of  Delaware.  After  issuing 
three  policy  statements  concerned  with 
various  Improvements  In  the  national  gov- 
ernment, this  Committee  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  government  at  the  local  level. 

This  CED  policy  statement  rests  upon  two 
primary  propoeltions.  First,  there  are  pro- 
foundly Important  veduee  to  be  gained 
through  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  local  self-government  in  the  United  States. 
Second,  our  past  and  present  failure  to  adapt 
local  institutions — originally  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  simpler  times — to  the 
newer  conditions  and  challenges  of  our  so- 
ciety has  deeply  endangered  their  future  role. 
Change,  swift  change.  Is  all  about  us— In 
agriculture,  In  Industry,  In  transportation.  In 
conununloatlon.  In  conmierce  and  trade.  In 
urbanization.  In  mral  depopulation,  and  In 
almost  every  aspect  of  oiu  Uves.  But  local 
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goramixMnta  dumgv  Twy  riowly,  moat  rdue- 
tantty,  or  nnt  «t  all.  CKD  tffg«s  Aalr  mod- 
ernization, to  cop«  wltb  the  problems  In  o>ar 
present  attuatton  and  with  tlM  etreiBoetaneeB 
facing  ua  In  deoadee  to  oome: 

"There  are  atrong  reaaona  for  dieenehant- 
ment.  AmeHcan  crime  rates  In  rural,  urDan, 
and  sulmrhan  areas  are  high.  Several  coun- 
tries with  less  per  capita  wealth  have  lower 
Infant  mortality  rates  and  longer  life  cx- 
pectandes.  Publle  school  deficiencies  an 
more  noticeable,  as  the  neceealty  for  hl^ier 
akllla  and  stronger  educational  quaUfleatlons 
beeomes  more  obvious.  The  character  of  pub- 
lic wrtfare  programs  and  the  competence  of 
their  administration  are  under  attack.  Urban 
transportation  problems  outpace  attempted 
solutions.  Slum  clearance  and  redeveloixnent 
lag  behind  the  proceaaea  of  decay.  Economic 
dewlopment  cC  moat  communities  la  frus- 
trated by  want  of  government  poww.  Local 
units  depend  too  heavily  on  the  property  tax, 
administration  of  which  Is  generally  so  In- 
equitable as  to  be  Boandaloua." 

The  wsaJmeaaea  and  Inadecpiadea  of  local 
governmenta  In  most  atatea  of  the  Union, 
with  pleasant  exe^ikma  In  Hawaii  and 
Alaaka,  are  quite  obvloua.  lliey  have  been 
Mentmad  by  CB}  as  ftdlows: 

"1.  Very  few  local  units  are  large  enough — 
In  population,  area,  or  taxable  reaourcea— to 
vpP^j  modem  methoda  In  solving  current  and 
future  pn>blema.  I<eaa  than  half  contain  aa 
many  as.  1,000  people;  leas  than  10  per  cent 
have  Baore  than  10,000  Inbabltanta;  and  less 
than  1  per  cent  have  over  100,000.  Bven  the 
laigeat  dUea  find  major  problema  Inaoluble 
because  of  limits  on  their  geographic  areas, 
their  taxable  reaourcea,  or  their  legal  powers. 

"2.  Overlapping  layers  of  local  govern- 
ment—mtmlclpalltlee  and  townships  within 
ooontlee,  and  Independent  school  dlstrlcta 
and  apeelal  dlatrlcta  within  them — are  a 
aource  of  weakness.  These  layers.  In  some 
caaea  numbering  t«i  or  more  local  units  with 
power  to  tax  the  same  parcel  of  land,  compete 
in  a  sUuggle  for  revenue  sources.  The  com- 
petition extends  to  the  division — among  lay- 
ers—of iKMne  rule  powers'  granted  by  the 
atatea,  often  leaving  no  local  government 
With  legal  authority  adequate  to  cope  with 
mgant  eooamunlty  needs.  Thla  Impairs  over- 
all local  freedom  to  deal  with  vital  publle 
anain;  the  whole  thus  becomes  less  than  ths 
■am  (tf  Its  parts. 

"8.  Popular  contnd  over  local  governments 
!a  Ineffective  or  aporadlc,  and  public  Intereat 
In  local  poilttoa  la  not  high.  American  voten 
eaaeetlvtfy  muat  select  over  600,000  local 
elective  officials — often  obscure  personalities 
With  Ineonsequentlal  duttea.  Leaa  than  80  per 
cent  of  American  adults  vote  In  separately 
hdd  dty  elections,  while  over  60  per  cent 
vote  In  Presidential  contests.  County,  school, 
township,  and  i^edal  district  elections  com- 
monly attract  even  smaller  fractions  of 
voters.  Oonfuslon  from  the  many-laywed  sys- 
tem, paofoslon  of  elective  offices  without 
poUoy  slgnlficaofle,  and  increasing  mobility 
of  the  population  all  contribute  to  dlsln- 
teiaat. 

"4.  Policy-making  meebanlsma  In  many 
units  are  notably  weak.  Tbe  national  gov- 
ernment has  strong  executive  leadership, 
supported  by  competent  staff  In  formulating 
plans  that  are  then  subject  to  review  and 
modification  by  a  representative  legislative 
body.  Comparable  arrangements  are  found 
In  moat  cities,  but  seld<nn  tiaewhere  among 
local  gowmmenta.  Multiple  elective  exeeu- 
tlvea  and  malapportloned  or  gerrymandered 
leglalatlve  bodies  abound.  Tbeae  factors — 
cMnMned  with  lack  of  broad  legal  authority, 
financial  reaourcea,  and  geographic  Jurisdic- 
tion—Inhibit  the  kind  of  long-range  planning 
and  dedslon-maklng  eaaentlal  to  effective 
loeai  government. 

"fi.  Antiquated  administrative  organlsa- 
tloiia  hamper  moat  local  governments.  Lack 
of  a  single  executive  authortty,  either  elec- 
tive or  appointive,  la  a  common  fault.  Func- 
tional fragmentation  obacurea  llnea  of  au- 


thority. OrganlEatloiul  concepts  considered 
axiomatic  In  American  buslneas  firms  are  un- 
recognised or  disregarded  In  most  local  gov- 
ernments. The  qxiallty  of  administration  suf- 
fers accordingly. 

"6.  PoBltloiis  requiring  knowledge  of  mod- 
em techmdogy  are  frequently  occupied  by 
unqualified  petaonnel.  Broept  In  large  cities, 
most  department  heads  are  amateurs.  The 
spoils  system  still  prevailing  in  parts  of  the 
SAtton  has  deep  roota  in  many  local  govern- 
ments, but  Is  only  one  source  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Pay  scales  are  usually  too  low  to 
attract  competent  professional  applicants. 
Further,  specialized  skills  In  the  public  serv- 
ice are  too  often  held  lb  low  esteem  by  In- 
fluential dtlssens." 

CED  has  recognized  that  correction  of  these 
weakneeaea  may  be  sought  In  other  ways 
than  through  modernization  and  reform  of 
local  governments.  As  a  nation,  we  might 
conceivably  depend  upon  the  national  gov- 
ernment or  on  the  state  governments  for 
bade  declalona  in  solution  of  major  local 
problems,  and  for  the  administrative  efforts 
Involved,  as  well.  CED  does  not  favor  these 
alternatives. 

But  if  we  prtqxMe  to  depend  uiwn  local 
governments  for  a  significant  role  In  the  fu- 
txire,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  no  govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  serve  fundamental 
purposes  well  unless  It  meets  at  least  four 
tniniTnuTw  qualifications. 

Political  unity.  Each  population  governed 
must  have  enough  common  interests,  prob- 
lems, and  communications  to  qualify  as 
a  political  entity  able  to  produce  political 
leadership  responsive  to  active  citizen  con- 
cern. 

Siza.  Each  local  unit  must  be  suffidently 
large — In  population,  geographic  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  finandal  resources — to  make  long- 
range  plans,  to  attract  professional  staff,  and 
to  manage  modem  servloes. 

Powers.  Each  government  must  have  legal 
authority  adequate  to  aope  with  the  prob- 
lems for  which  It  is  rea|>onsible,  and  to  en- 
force Its  decisions. 

Jtationol  ttructure.  Each  government  must 
have  a  representative  governing  body  con- 
cerned with  policy  dedslons,  and  a  single 
chief  executive  to  secum  unity  in  adminis- 
trative operations. 

In  order  that  our  local  governments  may 
meet  these  primary  requirements,  CED  has 
made  nine  major  recotnmendatlona.  They 
are: 

"1.  The  number  of  local  governments  In 
the  United  States,  now  about  80,000,  should 
be  rediiced  by  at  least  80  per  cent. 

~a.  The  ntmiber  of  overlapping  layers  of 
local  government  found  In  most  states  should 
be  aeverdy  curtailed. 

"S.  Pt^ular  election  skotild  be  confined  to 
members  of  the  policy-making  body,  and  to 
the  chief  executive  in  those  governments 
where  the  'strong  mayor*  form  is  preferred  to 
the  'councU-manager*  plan. 

"4.  Bach  local  unit  should  have  a  single 
dilef  executive,  either  deoted  by  the  people 
or  appointed  by  the  local  legldatlve  body, 
with  all  administrative  agencies  and  person- 
nel fully  responsible  to  him;  election  of  de- 
partment heads  should  be  halted. 

"6.  Personnd  practice*  based  on  merit  and 
profsaalonal  oompetenca  should  replace  the 
personal  or  partisan  'spdls'  systems  found  in 
most  counties  and  many  other  local  units. 

"8.  County  modernization  should  be  pressed 
with  special  vigor,  since  counties— every- 
where except  in  New  England — have  high  but 
undeveloped  potential  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  rural,  urban,  and  most  metropoli- 
tan communities. 

"7.  Once  modernized,  local  governments 
should  be  entrusted  with  broad  legal  powers 
permitting  them  to  plan,  finance,  and  exe- 
cute programs  suited  to  the  special  needs.  In- 
terests, and  desires  of  tiielr  citizens. 

"8.  The  50  state  constitutions  should  be 
revamped — either  by  legislative  amendment 
or  thnnigh  constitutional  conventions  con- 


centrating on  local  government  modaniza- 
tlon — to  provide  for  boundary  revisions,  ex- 
tensions of  legal  authortty,  and  elimination 
of  needless  overlapping  layers. 

"9.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  federal 

and  state — grants-in-aid  should  be  revised 
to  encourage  the  changes  recommended  in 
this  statement." 

Tou  will  have  a  special  Interest,  of  course, 
in  those  specific  reoommsndatlona  dealing 
with  public  education,  and  i>artlcularly  those 
concerned  with  the  Independent  school  dis- 
tricts. Our  Committee  healtated  to  urge  con- 
solidation of  public  school  systems  with  the 
kinds  of  local  units  now  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  under  prevailing  conditions. 
But,  to  quote: 

"This  Committee  places  high  priority  on 
the  devdopment  of  an  effective  system  at 
general  piu-pose  government  at  the  local  level 
in  every  state,  managerlally  competent  and 
politically  responsive  to  the  dtlzenry.  Until 
this  condition  prevails,  public  school  sepa. 
ratlsm,  where  it  now  exists,  may  be  the  lesser 
of  evils.  But  the  national  ideal  must  con- 
template strong  local  governments,  so  high- 
ly respected  that  they  may  be  entrusted  with 
a  function  even  as  vital  as  eduoatlon." 

There  are  disadvantages  In  school  sepa- 
ratism, along  with  the  advantages  well 
knovm  to  all  of  ua.  We  need  to  coordinate 
such  functions  as  recreation,  parks,  play- 
groimds,  traffic,  fire  and  police  protection, 
health  services,  and  library  resources.  We 
need  to  extend  educational  opportunities  be- 
yond the  strict  IlmlU  of  the  "K-IS"  pat- 
tern, upward,  downward,  and  outward,  to 
reach  aU  of  our  needs  more  effectively.  And 
we  need  to  overcome  the  mutual  distrust 
and  suspicion  between  "school  people'  and 
the  political  and  professional  leadership  In 
other  governmental  institutions. 

In  any  case,  CED  has  now  repeated  one  of 
its  earlier  recommendations,  In  slightly 
modified  form,  in  these  words: 

"The  consolidation  of  school  districts 
should  be  continued  until  every  unified 
school  system  has  at  least  IJiOO  students. 
Preferably,  boundaries  would  be  cotermi- 
nous with  those  of  restructured  counties, 
which  might  then  be  empowered  to  manage 
the  local  school  systems  on  the  basis  o< 
local  option." 

In  our  view,  the  reoommendatlaxis  made 
apply  with  equal  force  and  quite  directly  to 
conditions  in  most  niral  areas  of  the  nation, 
to  smaller  and  mlddle-sl^ed  communities, 
and  to  great  metropolitan  areas.  In  large 
measure,  they  apply  to  every  section  of  the 
nation,  and  to  all  the  48  states  described  as 
the  "Continental  U.S."  We  recognize  that 
the  changes  sought  will  take  time,  and  that 
in  many  casea  they  will  be  aooompUshed 
only  step  by  step.  But,  equally,  we  regard 
early  and  vigorous  movement  in  these  direc- 
tions as  imperative.  Our  policy  statement 
concludes  as  follows: 

"Citizen  information  and  tuiderstanding 
In  public  affairs,  particularly  at  the  local 
levd,  are  all  too  low.  Blame  for  this  must 
be  widely  shared,  among  all  those  groups 
and  institutions— including  the  family — 
that  Infiuence  attitudes  and  modes  of  con- 
duct in  formative  years  and  beyond.  The 
Importance  of  local  and  other  governments 
in  gaining  and  keeping  an  economic  and 
eultitfal  climate  in  which  our  basic  institu- 
tions may  flourish  must  be  fully  under- 
stood. Not  only  in  school  curricula  from  pri- 
mary grades  onward  but  in  all  community 
drclee,  citizen  responsibility  for  p>oUcy-ma)£- 
ing  and  for  service  in  official  posts  of  trust 
and  honor  must  be  recognized  as  the  foun- 
dation sustdntng  this  Republic" 


SELF-HELP  ACnON  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  spoken  In  the  Senate  about 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Center  at  Loyola 
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University  in  New  Orleaiu.  and  the  ex- 
cellent program  being  carried  on  there 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Develc^ment  to  train 
young  leaders  from  Central  America, 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
self-help  action  to  meet  the  problems  in 
their  own  coimtries. 

Recently,  I  have  corresponded  with  two 
young  men,  among  others,  who  have 
taken  part  In  this  highly  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. Their  letters,  I  believe,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  English 
translations  of  them  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Translation  (Spanish)  ] 

AntombkAn  Htrrrf , 
Zacapa,  Guatemala,  May  20, 1967. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
McLean,  Va. 

DxAa  Senator:  It  gave  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  your  kind  letter,  although  it 
arrived  after  a  long  delay  and  I  do  not  know 
if  It  had  been  mislaid  on  the  way. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  idea  you  have 
of  Guatemala,  and  from  this  moment  on  you 
have  me  at  your  service  whenever  you  come 
to  this  country.  I  will  enjoy  helping  you  in 
any  way  poesible. 

The  Director  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Cen- 
ter sent  me  a  copy  of  your  enthusiastic 
speech  which  I  hope  will  be  listened  to  and 
wlU  serve  to  accomplish  your  alnui  in  sup- 
porting this  kind  of  training. 

I  have  written  several  articles  about  this 
seminar,  but  tinfortunately,  I  do  not  have 
the  clippings;  I  only  have  the  first  which  I 
am  sending  you  gladly,  hoping  that  it  can 
be  of  some  help  to  you. 

I  want  to  Inform  you  that  this  next 
month  of  June  we  will  inaugurate  a  Rural 
School  for  which  I  have  received  help  from 
your  people  through  CARE,  and  I  have  proj- 
ects like  this  construction  one  in  some 
neighboring  communities  that  I  hope  to  show 
you  when  it  is  possible  for  you  to  visit  me, 
since  I  will  be  happy  to  show  you  my  area 
and  my  work. 

Please    give    my    greetings    to    yoxir   wife 
whom  I  also  remember. 
Sincerely, 

J.  IsaASi.  Ptazz  P. 

(Newspaper    clipping;    source    unidentified) 

Talkino   About  the   Beminab   That   Took 

Placx  at  thx  UNivEKsrrT  or  Lotola 

(By  Jos6  Israel  P^rez  Posadas) 
It  is  considered  a  duty  for  every  person  to 
be  Informed  of  everything  that  happens  in 
our  communities,  departments  [states],  and 
on  the  national  and  international  scene, 
something  that  is  not  poesible  due  to  multi- 
ple circumstances,  but  in  otir  area,  at  times 
we  are  aware  of  some  of  so  many  things  that 
happen  in  our  department,  in  this  case 
thanks  to  the  good  people  and  especially  the 
home  formed  by  the  Mendlzabal  De  Paz 
famUy,  leaders  of  this  province's  Journalism 
which  carries  the  drive  to  surpass  and  self- 
denial  in  Its  depths.  So,  in  one  of  the  col- 
umns in  Fraffua,  the  opportunity  given  to 
five  teachers  to  attend  and  represent  our 
country  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  re- 
ported, and  opportunity  made  possible 
through  the  Agency  tor  International  De- 
velopment which  continually  offers  a  schol- 
arship for  a  period  of  six  weeks  at  the  Uni- 
versity already  mentioned  covering  a  pro- 
gram entitled:  "Program  for  Preparing  Lead- 
ers for  the  Youth  of  Central  America, 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,"  and 
which  u  actually  very  important  for  aU  the 
countries,  since  it  is  conddsred  that  human 


relations  are  Indispensable  In  this  life,  where 
we  have  them  at  every  moment  and  that  is 
why  one  should  give  the  necessary  effort  to 
half-solve  some  of  the  many  problems  that 
are  destroying  our  societies.  To  examine  the 
program,  cms  must  report  it  in  parts,  but 
today  we  will  only  say  that  it  began  on 
October  18,  1964,  and  that  IS  groups  have 
attended.  At  the  present  time,  the  group 
consists  exclusively  of  university  students 
and  when  they  finish  t^beir  six  weeks,  those 
from  another  organization  will  have  the 
chance  to  send  their  members,  since  the  pro- 
gram covers  different  activities. 

I  want  to  make  known  that  I  am  satisfied 
In  making  this  report,  not  wanting  it  to  be 
thought  at  any  moment  that  It  is  made  be- 
cause of  an  atrophied  vanity,  but  rather  Just 
to  inform  the  reader. 

The  themes  that  were  developed  diuing 
these  six  weeks  were  vary  varied  and  inter- 
esting, being  divided  in  the  following  way: 

(A)  Living  Laboratory;  this  lasted  13  days, 
covering  meetings  and  group  discussions, 
living  laboratorlefi  and  groups,  deflxiitlon  of 
projects,  analysis  and  planning  of  actioiL 

(B)  Academic  Program;  lasting  17  days 
during  which  there  were  meetings,  group 
discussions,  and  a  question  and  answer 
period. 

(C)  Study  Visits  and  Trips;  these  in- 
cluded meetings  in  small  groups  with  educa- 
tional leaders  and  administrators  from  dif- 
ferent levels,  visits  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  order  to  show  both  public  education 
and  that  financed  by  private  sources. 

(D)  Extra-programmatic  activities,  among 
which  were  included  visits  to  homes  of  Amer- 
ican families  and  meetings  with  individuals 
and  groups  from  the  New  Orleans  area. 

(E)  Teaching  of  EnglLsb;  in  respect  to  this 
activity,  one  can  correctly  say  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  taken  advantage  of  as  much 
as  one  would  have  liked,  since  on  several 
occasions  time  did  not  permit  us  to  finish  the 
30  hoius  of  laboratory  and  instruction  in 
conversation  classes. 

Summed  up,  these  were  the  activities  un- 
dertaken in  the  lands  of  the  America  of  the 
north,  but  it  should  be  said  that  each  one 
of  these  activities  has  its  own  commentary 
which  we  will  be  presenting  on  future  occa- 
sions; with  it,  one  will  understand  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  any  kind  to  study 
one  particular  subject,  since  it  Is  very  logical 
to  understand  that  In  a  period  of  six  weeks 
It  Is  Impossible  to  specialize  successfully  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  understood  that  these  visits 
help  one  to  realize  better  the  serioiu  situa- 
tion in  which  our  peasants  and  in  general 
the  so-called  live  masses  are  living  as  weU 
as  the  necessity  there  is  to  fight  for  their 
winning  out,  since  at  no  time  shotild  one 
think  that  it  will  deal  with  adopting,  but 
rather  with  adapting  according  to  our  present 
situation  .  . . 

(Trandatlon  (Spanish)  ] 
San  Francisco  de  Macoris, 

May  29, 1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Senator:  I  send  you  and  yoxir 
family  my  sincere  greetings.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  m  your  office 
in  that  beautiful  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  in 
February  of  this  year.  I  was  retxirnlng  from 
Loyola  University  In  New  Orleans  where  I  had 
been  on  a  scholarship  from  AID. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
United  States  Government  for  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  enhance  my  profes- 
sional training  and  to  know  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  a  cultured  people.  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  vision  of  progress  has  strength- 
ened due  to  my  studies  there  and  I  have 
committed  myself  to  do  everything  ptoeslble 
to  obtain  the  maximum  productivity  from 
my  work  as  Regional  Supervisor  for  Adxilt 
Education  of  the  Northeast  Region  of  my 


country.  Without  doubt  I  brought  new  Ideas 
and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  thla  Job. 
I  have  read  the  speech  you  gave  in  the 
Senate  on  March  8th  of  this  year  several 
times  and  I  must  congratulate  you  and  say  I 
fed  very  optimistic. 

I  hope  some  day  you  will  vldt  hare  so  you 
can  see  the  effort  we  are  making  to  better  our 
country.  I  hope  some  day  you  will  honor  my 
home  with  your  presence.  I  wovdd  also  hope 
that  during  your  vldt  here  I  could  take  you 
on  a  tour  of  my  region  thus  giving  you  first 
hand  knowledge  of  what  I  have  stated  above. 
I  will  soon  write  to  the  AID  representatives 
in  my  country  and  coordinate  these  poasiblll- 
ties. 

I  hope  thla  dream  wlU  come  true  for  the 
good  of  my  country  and  for  aU  of  those  who 
expect  BO  much  from  the  progressive  minds 
of  the  developed  countries. 

When  I  look  at  the  photographs  that  were 
taken  in  your  office  I  rememtier  tlie  friendli- 
ness of  your  family  (wife  and  children) . 

With  the  hopes  that  these  plans  will  come 
true  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Omar  SxnxT  FxaKiN, 
Regional  Superviaor  of  Adult  Eiuoation. 


THE   MIDDLE   EAST   AND   THE 
SPREAD  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  recent  conflict  in  the  Near 
East,  and  the  continuing  tension  there, 
are  a  further  reminder — ^if  any  was 
needed — of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  world  we  live  in. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  is  the  potential 
spread  of  the  nuclear  weapon.  But  as 
Stewart  Alsop  says  in  a  brilliant  and 
ominous  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

Writers  rarely  write  about  this  subject  any 
more,  and  people  hardly  ever  talk  about  it. 

His  article  is  a  timely  warning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neithzb  Wnx  I  Again  Smite  Evbit  Thino 

Living 

(Affairs  of  State,  by  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — There  is  an  oddly  frighten- 
ing passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  in 
Genesis,  in  the  part  where  Noah  and  Noah's 
family,  sole  human  survivors  of  the  fiood, 
have  come  to  rest  in  their  ark  on  Mount 
Ararat.  God  appears  and  makes  a  promise 
to  Noah: 

"I  WlU  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
more  for  man's  sake;  for  the  Imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth:  neither 
will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  thing  liv- 
ing, as  I  have  done.  While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease." 

This  is  lovely  poetry,  but  as  a  promise  It 
seems  curiously  equivocal,  especially  in  view 
of  what  God  says  next :  "This  is  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  creature  that  Is  with 
you,  for  perpetual  generations:  I  do  not  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  doud  over  the  earth, 
that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  doud :  And 
I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which  is  be- 
tween me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
of  all  fiesh.  .  .  ." 

The  rainbow,  the  token  of  God's  covenant, 
is  a  symbol  of  hope.  But  when  I  read  these 
words  recently  (I  am  not  very  religious,  but 
I  like  to  read  the  Bible),  they  conjured  up 
an   image   of   a   symbol   of  our  times — the 
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vtpoiSo  cloud  iSurt  lus  buwod  omr  t2&6  6srt2i 
Top  more  tttan  SO  jiiwi'i. 

If  a  Waahlagtan  reporter  le  to  make  any 
senM  at  bH  about  defeiufl  taraee.  he  baa  to 
leam  tlM  baate  faeta  aboot'iraclear  mapona. 
Ever  alnee.I  first  began  learBlng  thoae  facta. 
It  haa  aeeined  to  me  that  there  waa  eome- 
thla;  oM,  and  eerie,  about  the  way  the  new 
weapona  have  come  Into  being.  It  la  almoat 
aa  tboogb  a  ^oetly  hand  had  been  opening, 
one  after  anotiber,  doon  that  had  aeemed 
foreTer  elosed,  crooking  a  bony,  beckoning 
finger  erery  time.  With  every  door  that  has 
been  opened,  the  time  haa  come  closer  when 
a  few  men,  pushing  a  few  buttons,  can  de- 
stroy all  men. 

First  there  waa  the  bomb  Itself.  The  Man- 
hattan Diatrlet  project,  which  made  the 
bomb,  was  a  gigantic  gamble  with  an  un- 
proved theory.  Some  good  scientists — ^Dr. 
Merle  Tuve,  for  example — thought  It  was  a 
bad  gamble.  But  it  TpaiO.  oB  handaomely.  One 
bomb,  caned  the  Thin  iSaxi,  killed  78.160 
people  at  Hlroahlma,  and  another,  called  the 
Fat  ICan,  did  almost  as  well  at  Nagasaki, 
killing  73,884  people. 

And  BO  the  first  door  was  opened.  The  next 
doors  were  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  Inter- 
continental baUlstlc  mlBsUe.  It  is  fcM'gotten 
now,  but  at  the  time,  both  doors  seemed 
firmly  and  forever  eloeed.  In  theory,  of 
course,  tha  adentlita  knew  that  a  hydrogen 
or  fusion  bomb — a  weapon  of  "open-ended," 
or  potaDttally  Infinite,  power — oould  be  made. 

Bnt  only  In  theory.  To  act  as  the  peroua- 
slon  cap  on  a  fuaUn  bomb,  a  flsaloa  bomb  til 
zu>  less  than  500  kUotona — the  equivalent  of 
000,000  tona  of  high  explosive — ^would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  power  of  the  Htroahlma-Na- 
gaaakl  bombs  was  less  than  SO  kllotona.  Moet 
«C  tbe  sctMittata  doubted  that  the  atomic 
bomb  could  be  made  much  more  powerfuL 

But  the  ^dentists  were  anart,  and  they 
found  ways  to  Increase  the  power  of  the 
bomb,  first  to  30  kHotons,  then  to  80,  then 
to  400,  at  last  to  600.  Then  the  hydrogen 
bomb  became  poaslble  In  theory,  and  Bdward 
Teller  and  a  few  others  urged  President  Tru- 
man to  approve  tha  equivalent  of  another 
Mawhattan  District  project  to  make  It. 

Tnunan  turned  for  advice  to  his  sdentlflc 
advisory  committee,  star-studded  with  names 
like  Oppenlielmer,  Babl,  Oonant  and  Du- 
Brldge.  No,  they  unanlmooaly  told  the  Presi- 
dent— that  door  could  not  and  ahoold  not  be 
opened.  But  Teller  had  his  way.  The  partks- 
iilar  kind  of  bomb  he  wanted  to  make  never 
was  and  no  doubt  never  will  be  made.  But 
the  door  waa  opened  all  the  same.  In  a  way 
more  terrible  than  Teller  and  hla  oolleagues 
had  anticipated. 

The  first  hydrogen  bomb,  tested  at  Entwe- 
tok  on  November  1,  1952,  waa  very  much 
more  powerful  than  the  scientists  had  cal- 
culated. And  It  traUed  behind  It  a  death- 
dealing  fallout  of  radioactive  partlclea,  a 
phenomenon  that  none  of  the  sclentlsta  had 
fully  anticipated.  With  fallout  It  was  possible 
to  kin,  not  In  the  tens  of  thousands,  as  at 
Hlroahlma  and  Nagasaki,  but  In  the  tens  of 
millions.  And  so  that  door  was  opened,  and 
the  bony  finger  beckoned. 

The  opening  of  that  door  opened  another. 
In  the  second  war,  the  Oermana  had  In- 
vented the  first  operational  ballistic  missile — 
the  T-a.  In  the  IMG's  some  solentlsts  wanted 
to  get  to  work  on  a  ballistie  mloslle  of  Inter- 
continental range.  They  wanted  a  weapon 
that  could  deliver  an  atomic  warhead  half- 
way around  the  world  la  18  minutes  v  so, 
rei^aetng  the  vulnerable  manned  aircraft, 
and  creating  a  weapona  system  against  which 
there  could  be  no  effective  defense. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  most  respected  sci- 
entist of  the  era,  dismissed  the  Idea  aa  ridic- 
ulous— he  was  sure  that  the  accuracy- 
weight-range-power  problem  was  Insoluble. 
Most  of  his  coUeaguea  agreed  with  him.  But 
tha  hydrogen  bomb,  by  vastly  increasing  the 


kill  area.  htii>ed  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the 
lOSO's  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mtesHe, 
ytttAtSb.  Budi  had  dlsmlssfld  aa  an  Idle  dream, 
heoame  a  grtn  reality.  And  so  that  door  was 
opened  too. 

Other  doors  have  been  cq>ened  since.  The 
soUd-fueied  missile,  for  example,  capable  of 
being  fired  accurately  ev»n  underwater,  haa 
made  an  efTectlve  defense  against  a  nuclear- 
mlsslle  attack  Impossible,  even  In  theory. 
Above  all,  ways  have  been  found  to  make 
more  and  more  powerful  nuclear  warheads 
more  and  more  cheaply.  And  so  the  doors 
have  gone  on  opening,  tt  first  only  to  the 
TTnlted  States  and  Russta,  then  to  Britain, 
France,  Communist  China,  with  more  to 
come. 

The  doors  open  on  death.  At  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  there  were  Just  over  150.000 
deaths — which  Is  a  lot  of  dead  people.  Ac- 
cording to  current  estimates.  In  a  full  nu- 
clear exchange,  deaths  in  this  country  alone 
would  be  on  the  order  of  160,000,000.  Aa 
those  three  added  zeros  suggest,  the  death 
on  which  the  doors  open  is  on  so  vast  a  scale 
as  to  be  almost  unimaginable.  It  la  open- 
ended  death. 

CittiouBly,  writers  rarely  write  about  this 
Bubject  any  more,  and  people  hardly  ever 
talk  about  It.  Perhaps  Damocles,  after  a 
while,  learned  to  pretend  that  the  sword  was 
not  there.  It  la  useless  to  argue  with  the  In- 
evltaMe,  and  it  Is  clear  by  now  that  there 
really  is  no  way  to  cloae  those  doors  that 
have  been  opened. 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  fore- 
ordained about  the  whole  curious  door- 
opening  process,  as  though  it  had  been  dic- 
tated by  natural  forces — or  by  Qod.  Perhaps 
it  haa  been  fore-ordained.  When  the  balance 
Of  nature  has  been  overturned  in  a  biologi- 
cal community,  natural  forces  (or  God)  al- 
ways correct  It,  by  epldsnlcs,  or  starvation, 
or  the  Introduction  of  predators,  or  by  some 
other  means. 

An  atomic  scientist,  Dr.  Ralph  liSpp,  has 
calculated  that  at  current  birth  ratee  as  many 
I>eople  will  be  bom  In  the  next  century  as  in 
all  the  previous  20  centuries,  thus  wholly 
upsetting  the  global  balance  of  nature.  "It 
looks  to  me."  Lapp  says,  "like  a  race  between 
the  pill  and  the  bomb."  Perhaps  the  plII  will 
win.  Otherwise,  we  descendants  of  Noah  can 
only  hope  that  when  Gkxl  brings  that  "cloud 
over  the  earth."  He  will  lemember  His  prom- 
ise, and  that  He  will  not  "smite  every  thing 
Uvlng." 

WHJJE  GOES  TO  FANTASY  LAND 

Mr.  NELSON,  lltt.  President,  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  creative  potential  of 
our  public  schools  haa  recently  come  to 
my  attentton.  The  sixth  grade  Indlvld- 
iialized  reading  class  in  Elkhart  Lake, 
Wis.,  has  written  and  published  an  orig- 
inal story,  entitled  "'Willle  Goes  to  Fan- 
tasy Land." 

Publication  of  the  book  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  a  6-year  experimental  read- 
ing program  initiated  when  the  children 
were  In  the  first  grade.  "Willie  Ck>e8  to 
Fanta^  Land"  was  actually  writtoi  by 
the  children  as  third-graders  in  1963-64. 

This  year.  In  the  sixth  grade,  the  EOk- 
hart  Lake  children  decided  to  publish 
their  story  and  formed  their  own  non- 
profit corporation,  the  K  L.  E.— Elkhart 
Lake  Elementary — Book  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
this  purpose.  They  imdertook  the  re- 
visions necessary  for  publication  and 
prepared  illustrations  to  accompany  their 
story. 

The  finished  product  Is  visually  attrac- 
tive and  makes  for  delightful  reading. 
Its  youthful  message  ia  very  liuvlrlng. 


The  children  of  the  Elkhart  Lake  sixth 
grade  and  their  Imaglnatt^  teacher  and 
prfaiolpal  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  re- 
sults. In  order  that  my  ooUeagoea  may 
have  the  opportimlty  to  see  the  fruits  of 
their  effort,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  "Willie 
Goes  to  Fantasy  Land"  be  printed  In  full 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

WnxDS  Goes  to  Fajitast  Land 

(By  the  Elkhart  Lake  individualized  reading 
class,  grade  3,  1963-64;  pictures  by  the  Elk- 
hart   Lake    individualized    reading    class, 
grade   6,   1966-67;    the  E.  L.  E.  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  Publishers,  Elkhart  Lake,  Wis.) 
To  Fantasy  Lovers — Everywhere! 
with   a  special   thank   you   to  Mrs.   Neva 
Hodge,  Elkhart  Lake  Elementary  Supervisor, 
who  guided  us  as  first  graders  into  this  won- 
derful project  and  continued  to  help  us  until 
as  third  graders,  we  wrote  the  story,  and  to 
Mrs.  Norma  Koene,  our  sixth  grade  teacher, 
who  has  faithfully  directed  us  as  we  com- 
pleted the  project. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  Dr.  Lura  Carrlthers, 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  UUwaukee;  Mlas  Violet 
Llttlefleld,  former  County  Supervising 
Teacher;  and  Mlsa  Doris  Phlpps.  Curriculum 
Coordinator,  for  their  professional  help. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  la  also  made  for 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  F.  J.  Hel- 
wlg.  District  Administrator;  the  Elkhart 
Lake-Glenbeulah  Elementary  Staff,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Qroth  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Schmidt,  vol- 
unteer teacher-aids;  pupils;  parents;  Sno 
Glow,  Hodge,  a  toy  French  poodle  from 
Campbellsport;  and  all  others  who  assisted 
In  any  way  to  make  this  long-term  project 
possible. 

(WUlle  Goes  To  Fantasy  Land,  copyright 
1967  by  the  E.  L.  E.  Book  Co.,  Inc.  Printed  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  AU  rights  re- 
served. No  part  of  this  book  may  be  used  or 
reproduced  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with- 
out written  permission.  Printed  by  The  Print 
Shop.  Plymouth.  Wisconsin;  Bound  by  The 
E.  and  B.  Bindery,  MaiUtowoc.  Wisconsin; 
Legal  Advisor:  James  R.  Hughes,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin.) 

Wnj.ix  Goes  to  FAifTAsr  Land 
Once  upon  a  time  in  a  vUlage  there  lived 
a  little  colored  boy  named  Willie.  He  had 
no  mother  or  father  and  was  poor  and  very 
much  alone.  No  one  cared  to  play  with  him. 
The  only  friend  he  bad  waa  nine  year  old 
Becky,  who  felt  sorry  for  him.  Becky  would 
often  be  heard  begging  the  other  children 
to  stop  teasing  and  laughing  at  him. 

WUlle  waa  Indeed  very  unhappy.  As  each 
day  passed  he  became  more  lonely  and  con- 
fused. He  wondered  where  he  might  go  In 
search  of  another  land.  If  only  there  were 
fairies  and  magic  now  I  If  only  one  might 
"rub  a  lamp,"  turn  a  wishing  ring,  or  speak 
magic  words  that  would  open  the  door  to  a 
palace  In  Fantasy  Land. 

Deep  In  thought,  Willie  found  himself 
walking  slowly  down  the  ro<id.  He  kept  walk- 
ing untU  he  came  to  a  narrow  path  which 
twisted  in  and  out  and  led  to  a  deep  woods. 
As  Willie  walked  on,  the  sun  was  slowly 
sinking  In  the  west.  Willie,  realizing  that 
he  waa  alone  and  that  night  was  approach- 
ing, began  to  feel  somewhat  frightened. 
He  heard  on  owl  and  the  sounds  of  animals 
as  they  walked  through  the  underbrush. 
What  was  tliat  noise?  Possibly  If  be  whistled 
he  wouldn't  hear  tha  noises.  Willie  remem- 
bered a  tune  Becky  taught  him.  Squaring 
his  shoulders,  WUlle  whlsUed  with  all  bis 
might.  He  became  so  engrossed  In  the  tune 
that  he  iarfgot  hla  fears. 
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with  renewed  courage  WilUe  continued 
his  aaaroh  for  Fantasy  Land.  Be  went  up  one 
narrow  path  and  down  another.  He  looked 
everywhere  but  coiUd  not  find  the  path 
which  would  lead  him  to  ttw  palaoe  In 
Fantasy  Land. 

It  was  now  very  dark  and  poor  WUlle  was 
hungry  and  nearly  exhausted.  He  lay  down 
and  began  to  sob.  Realizing  that  this  would 
not  help,  he  wondered  If  he  mlgfht  pray.  Be- 
ing so  tired  and  alone,  a  feeling  from  within 
seemed  to  lu-ge  him  to  kneel,  bold  his  bands, 
and  pray.  "Dear  Jesus.  I  am  alone;  no  one 
likes  me  for  I  am  different.  I  seem  to  be 
just  In  the  way.  I  really  like  the  other  chU- 
dren,  but  they  don't  like  me.  Please  help  me, 
dear  Lord." 

After  finishing  his  prayer,  little  WUlle 
yawned  and  before  he  knew  It  he  waa  sleep- 
ing. 

When  the  morning  sun  rose.  Willie  was 
awakened  by  birds  singing  and  smaU  unimaiii 
prancing  about.  He  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  around.  For  a  moment  he  had 
forgotten  where  he  was.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  on  hi*  way  to  find  Fantasy 
Land. 

As  he  looked  around  he  saw  a  group  of 
friendly-looking  chUdren.  A  smaU  dog  came 
running  toward  him.  The  dog  waa  a  toy 
French  poodle  with  soft  white  hair.  She 
wore  a  red  collar  with  qiarkllng  rhlnestones. 

The  children  were  anxious  to  make  friends 
with  Willie  so  they  gathered  around  him 
Btnglng  and  skipping: 

"A  tripping,  a  skipping. 

We  are  ready  tojso; 
We  wlU  all  keep  together  and 

Move  Just  so. 
A  tripping,  a  aklpplng. 

Heigh  ho,  heigh  ho. 
For  we  have  with  us. 

Our  dear  Sno  Glow. 

Chorus — 

"WUlle,  WUlle,  here  U  Sno  Glow. 
Willie,  Willie,  she  Is  as  white  as  snow. 
Now  we  go  skipping, 
And  then  we  go  telpplng, 
Happy  to  be  playing  with  WlUlel 

"A  tripping,  a  aklpplng. 

EeUo,  heUoI 

Good  morning,  Willie, 

This  la  our  Sno  Olowt 

A  tripping,  a  skipping. 

And  Jumping  so, 
Beoauae  we  have  with  ua. 
Our  UtUe  Sno  Glow." 

WUlle  waa  so  sui' prised  and  happy  to  see 
the  ChUdren  that  bis  face  Ut  up  with  extreme 
Joy.  Getting  up  qiilckly,  WUlle  exelalmed, 
"Oh,  ebUdrenI  I  am  so  happy  to  see  yout 
Where  did  you  get  the  beautiful  dogf " 
The  children  together  told  WUlle  they  Uked 
hUn  and  were  his  friends.  Sno  Glow  would 
be  his  friend,  too.  WlUle  Immediately  picked 
up  Sno  Glow  and  hugged  her. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  dog  like  Sno  Glow  to  love," 
anxiously  cried  WUlle. 

"Tou  may  have  her  for  your  very  own.  We 
love  you.  and  we  want  you  to  have  her,"  aald 
all  the  ChUdren  at  once. 

WUlle  oould  hardly  beUeve  his  eara.  He 
jumped  up  in  great  happiness  and  exclaimed. 
"Sno  Glow  is  my  dog,  my  friend." 

Together,  In  great  Joy,  they  romped  through 
the  woods.  Sno  Glow  seemed  eapedally 
pleased  to  have  WlUle  as  her  new  friend. 
WUlle.  In  his  extreme  happiness,  did  not 
realize  that  the  other  chUdren  had  gone  off 
in  another  direcUon.  Ha  beoame  interested 
in  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  ferns  grow- 
ing. 

As  he  looked  around  with  Sno  Glow  by  his 
side,  ha  saw  some  very  beautUiU  fiowers.  He 
thought  he  would  pick  a  few  and  give  them 
to  his  new  friends.  The  minute  he  picked  the 
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fioweta,  he  heard  a  terrible  roar  and  saw  a 
great  beast  eomlng  toward  him.  The  beast 
cried  In  a  loud  voloe,  "Ungrateful  chlldl 
Your  life  was  fiUed  with  happiness  and  now 
you  steal  my  flowers.  Tou  shall  i>ay  for  this 
by  giving  me  your  poodle." 

The  frightened  tiiUd  threw  himself  on  hla 
knees.  "Forgive  me,  my  lord,"  he  cried.  "I 
picked  only  a  few  flowers  to  give  to  my  new 
friends." 

"I  am  not  a  lord,"  replied  the  monster.  "I 
am  a  beast.  I  wlU  pardon  you  only  tf  you 
give  me  the  dog." 

With  these  words,  he  grabbed  the  dog  and 
ran.  Poor  WiUle  stood  frightened  and  be- 
wildered. What  would  he  tell  hla  new 
friends?  If  only  he  could  have  gone  in  Sno 
Glow's  place.  He  would  rather  give  his  life 
than  go  to  his  friends  without  Sno  Glow. 

CHAITKB   tl 

MeanwhUe,  in  the  village,  Becky  felt  very 
miserable.  Evwy  minute  she  was  wondering 
where  WiUle  was  and  what  waa  happening 
to  him.  The  thought  of  a  lonely  boy  wan- 
dering endleasly  In  search  of  someone  to  love 
him,  was  mca'e  than  she  could  stand. 

Becky  went  to  bed  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair. She  was  awakened  from  a  restless 
dream  In  the  middle  of  the  night.  She 
tbou^t  she  heard  someone  talking  to  her 
about  Uttle  WUUe  being  In  trouble.  Could 
it  be  that  he  needed  help?  She  listened — all 
was  stUl.  Wide-eyed  she  crept  out  of  bed  and 
Bof  Uy  tiptoed  to  the  window.  As  she  saw  tha 
moon-Ut  aky,  a  feeling  of  hope  came  over 
her,  and  ahe  prayerfuUy  whispered: 

"I  see  you  from  my  window. 

Brilliant  moon  of  the  night; 
WateUng  over  my  dear  friend. 

Keeping  him  aU  right; 
Like  a  f  althf  lU  beacon. 

Guiding  him  to  see. 
Oh,  dear  Jesus,  watch  over  Mm  for  me." 

Being  carefiU  not  to  wake  her  parents, 
Becky  went  downstairs  quietly.  She  opened 
the  front  door.  Without  knowing  what  was 
happening,  ahe  was  qiUckly  n^Uaked  away 
to  Fantasy  Land. 

The  clouds  began  to  turn  purple  with  gold 
fringes  Uke  a  king's  rot>e.  A  rosy  glow  spread 
over  the  aky  and  a  ray  of  light  led  to  the 
ground.  Right  where  the  ray  of  light  touched 
the  ground  stood  the  moert  beautiful  young 
lady  one  oould  poeslbly  see.  She  was  dressed 
In  white.  The  only  touches  of  color  were  the 
gold  of  her  hair,  the  brown  of  her  eyea,  and 
the  vivid  pink  of  her  o*^f»ks — exactly  as  a 
fairy  should  look. 

"Did  I  starUe  you?"  ahe  aaked  In  a  low 
sweet  voice. 

Becky  BwaUowed  hard.  "A  Uttle,  I  -  I  never 
saw  a  real  fairy  before.  Did  you  oome  down 
that  Ught  ray?" 

The  young  lady  smiled  enchantlngly  and 
rephed,  "Straight  down  from  my  fairy  bower 
up  yonder."  She  looked  back  over  her 
ahoulder. 

"Do  you  know  where  WUlle  la?"  aaked 
Bwdcy. 

"Yea,  I  know  where  he  Is,"  said  the  fairy. 
*T  know  he  is  safe." 

'XlUle  WUUe  Is  safe!  Ob,  I  am  grateful  to 
hear  that."  Becky,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief, 
paused  a  moment  and  then  aaked,  "What  la 
your  name?" 

"My  friends  caU  me  Fairy  Child,"  said  the 
fairy. 

"May  I  caU  you  that?"  inquired  Becky. 

"Of  course."  aald  Fairy  ChUd.  "We  are 
friends,  arent  wet" 

"Ob.,  yes,"  said  Becky.  With  the  thought 
Of  havUig  a  real  fairy  for  a  friend  and  know- 
ing that  WUhe  was  safe  she  began  to  whirl 
and  twirl  about. 

"Oh.  you  dance?"  aaked  the  fairy.  "And 
your  name  dear,  is  Becky,  Isnt  it?" 

"Oh.  yes,  I  am  WUUe's  friend  and  I  take 
boUet  lessons.  I  am  a  pnpU  In  Madam  Bemy's 


elaas  and  rm  going  to  take  part  In  the  spring 
recltaL  My  accompanist  is  Madam  Margaret. 
It  Is  easy  to  work  with  >r »/!.#..>  because  she 
understaiMls  rhythm  and  rtnesnt  have  to  be 
told  what  to  do  aU  the  time." 

Fairy  ChUd  chuckled,  put  her  hands  to  her 
head,  and  said.  'Tea,  my  dsar,  teU  me  more." 

"Madam  Bemy  teUs  me  that  U  I  make  up 
some  good  steps  to  go  with  the  music,  I  wlU 
be  a  choreographer." 

"May  I  see  some  of  the  stepe  that  you  have 
created  to  go  with  the  muaic?"  asked  Fairy 

"Created!  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  creating 
anything!"  exclaimed  Becky.  "I  Just  thought 
of  dancers  aa  the  very  breath  of  spring.  I 
Imagined  the  spring  flowers  opening  their 
petals  in  fuU  array.  As  they  gently  opened 
their  petals,  they  whirled  and  spun  about. 
They  leaped  through  the  air  and  then  grace- 
fuUy  floated  downward."  Then  before  Becky 
realized  it,  there  was  mmlc  and  abe  laugh- 
ingly started  to  do  the  dance  stepe. 

"How  perfect!"  «"''»«"v-^  Fairy  Child. 
"But  look  what  we  have  hera,"  called  Fairy 
ChUd  as  two  other  beautiful  fairies  came 
danrlng  forward. 

The  two  fairies  l>egan  to  whlrt  about  In 
fantastic  rhythm,  Hratumg  thete  arms  out 
stuny.  "That's  perfect,"  cried  Becky  excitedly. 
"And  now,  Fairy  ChUd.  would  you  Uke  to 
dance?" 

"Oh  yes!"  agreed  Fairy  Child,  aa  aha  began 
to  create  steps,  holding  hfor  arm»  Ump  aa 
vella.  The  music  becams  almost  a  lullaby. 

"Fairy  ChUd  Is  very  gentle,"  Becky  was 
thinking  aloud.  "Fairy  ChUd%  movements  are 
like  feathers  fir^ung — ohi  HOw  posltlvety 
beautffol  ahe  looks  as  the  soft  raye  of  Ugtrt 
penetrate  Into  the  very  depth  of  her  body." 

CRAPTDt  m 

The  good  fairy  knew  that  Sno  Glow  waa 
taken  from  WlUle  by  the  beast.  With  her 
magic  power  she  waa  able  to  get  Sno  Glow. 
Floating  gractf uUy  whUe  looking  for  WUUe 
ahe  foimd  Becky  and  the  chUdren  romping 
through  the  woods.  Together  they  dlacovered 
WUUe  alone  crying  his  heart  out. 

Immediately  they  aU  gathered  around  him 
and  sang: 

"What  la  the  matter,  Willie? 

Please  stop  your  crying. 
We  have  found  what  you  have  lost. 

So  try,  dear,  to  stop  n^gt^tng 
Cocnel  We  wUl  wipe  your  teara  away; 

We  will  dry  your  Uttle  nosa. 
We  WlU  give  you  something  soft. 

Then  you  wlU  forget  your  woes." 

Chorus: 
"Do  not  cry.  WlUle, 

Wipe  those  tears  away: 
When  you  cry,  your  friends  cry  too. 

And  friendly  animals  stop  their  play. 
When  you  smUe,  white  clouds  roU  by. 

The  stm  cocaes  out  to  stay. 
So  do  not  cry.  WlUle  dear. 
And  wipe  thoee  tears  away. 

"Now  you  arc  smUing,  Willie; 

Troubles  do  not  last  long. 
Every  fear  soon  disappears 

As  together  we  alnig  our  aong. 
Open  your  arms  and  close  your  eyes; 

We  have  something  fine  here.  too. 
It  is  Sno  Glow,  sure  enough. 

AU  safe  and  sound  for  yotL" 

Tou  can  imagine  the  Joy  In  WUlle's  eyes  as 
he  saw  his  l>eIoved  poodle;  and  as  he  looked 
around,  he  also  saw  Becky,  his  friend  from 
the  village. 

"Where  did  you  oome  from.  Beeky?  What 
are   you   ddng   hero?"   asked  WUlla. 

"Oh,  WUUe,  I  had  to  leave  the  Tllls«e  wbn 
I  didn't  see  you  around.  BvesyoiM  la  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  yo«.  They  want  you  to 
come  home.  You  may  come  and  Uva  with  me. 
My  home  wUl  be  your  home,"  said  Becky. 

Little  WUUe  rushed  over  to  Becky  and 
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antw  her  close.  Joyoiuly  everyone  tonned  a 
dboros  And  tosetber  nzxg: 

'"Daric  cloud*  bare  rolled  away, 

TjMttiwg  Mendahlp  la  oiuia  today. 
We  bave  no  fears  wltb  frlenda  so  near. 

Helping  eacb  of  us  to  be  dear. 
Claaplng  hands  and  stretching  them  out, 

Tb  Inclnde  aU  round  about. 
ZjOV*  and  ktndneos  Is  In  our  hearts  today, 

¥ar  dark  clouds  have  rolled  and  rcdled 
Have    rcflled — and    ndled — away." 


RECESS  TO  11  AM,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  budkiess  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  more.  In  suscordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
leeess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  a?r«ed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  16, 
1967,  at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  15  (leglslatlye  day  of 
June  12),  1967: 

Atomic  Enkrot  CoMiussioif 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  to  b« 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlBslon 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  30,  1972. 
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Day*  ttf  InfaBiy;  Days  of  Shame 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.ZABLOCKI 

aw  ■wmcomnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursdap.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  those  who  value  freedom  are  ob- 
aervlnsr  in  sadness  two  tragic  anniver- 
saries in  history. 

They  are  the  29th  anniversary  of  the 
first  mass  deportations  from  the  Baltic 
States  on  Jime  14,  1941,  and  the  27th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Ldthuanla  on  June  15, 1942. 

Truly,  those  were  days  of  infamy,  days 
of  shame. 

They  trouble  our  hearts  as  historic 
examples  of  man's  inhimianity  to  his  fel- 
low men.  They  plague  our  consciences  as 
a  reminder  of  Soviet  perfidy  and  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia — ^were  national  republics 
with  a  700-year-old  distinguished  his- 
tory before  World  War  n.  But  geogivphy 
had  made  them  vulnerable:  they  were 
small  states  neighboring  on  a  giant  na- 
tion. Russsia. 

Joseph  Stalin,  who  must  rank  with 
Hitler  as  the  most  bloodsoaked  dictator 
of  all  time,  engineered  the  takeover  of 
these  three  republics  and  eventually  the 
mass  deportation  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Through  the  ensuing  years  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia have  lost  about  one-fourth  of  their 
populations. 

Such  treatment  of  peoples,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  be  clearly  seen  as  an  act 
of  genocide,  an  elfort  to  snufF  out  the 
Baltic  cultures  and  the  love  of  freedom 
In  the  hearts  of  Baltic  peoples. 

The  memory  of  these  heinous  acts 
should  spur  us  to  action  tn  concert  with 
other  nations  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
from  ever  again  happening. 

Let  us  strive  to  shape  a  world  in  which 
small  nations  may  live  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, protected  from  larger  and  expan- 
sionist neighbors. 

Let  us  create  the  climate  of  interna- 
tional society  in  which  peaceful  self-de- 
termination will  not  be  Just  words,  but 
an  aocomplishment. 

Let  us  establish  workable  world  sanc- 
tions against  nations  that  are  guilty  of 
genocide. 

FlnaUy,  on  these  days  of  anniversary, 
let  us  extend  our  expressions  of  sorrow 


and  concern  to  people  of  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Estonian  ancestry  In  our 
own  country  and  around  the  world.  Let 
them  know  that  though  a  quarter  cen- 
tury has  gone  by,  we  have  not  forgotten. 


Balkan  Slates 


both  those  in  their  native  countries  and 
those  displaced  around  the  world,  still 
fervently  cling  to  the  hope  of  freedom 
and  the  promise  of  democracy  for  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  pledge  our  full 
support. 


Shalom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PXHKBTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  27 
years  ago  today,  the  Soviet  Union,  led 
by  Joseph  Stalin,  initiated  the  Infamous 
occupation  of  the  free  countries  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  on  the  an- 
niversary of  this  disheartening  event,  we 
express  our  deepest  sympathy  to  these 
enslaved  peoples  and  express  our  sincere 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  Balkan 
States  will  regain  their  seLf-determlna- 
tion. 

This  crime  of  Russian  imperlsilism  was 
not  so  much  an  aggressive  act  between 
nations,  but  more  an  international 
crime — a  crime  against  humanity.  The 
illegal  occupation  and  reign  of  terror 
was  directly  contrary  to  treaties  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 
f*urthermore,  it  was  oompletely  against 
the  moral  and  ixslitical  basis  our  great 
country  was  foimded  on,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  sovereignty  our 
Nation  is  supporting  around  the  globe. 
If  we  can  urge  the  nations  of  Africa  to 
develop  as  democratic  nations,  if  we  can 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
democracies  in  South  America,  If  we  can 
actively  participate  in  an  armed  conflict 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  countries  there,  then  cer- 
tainly we  must  continue  to  nid  and  nour- 
ish the  flame  of  freedom  that  still  bums 
among  the  proud  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Even  after  Stalin's  horrible  answer  to 
the  Baltic  problem — the  mass  deporta- 
tion and  execution  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pe<H>le — the  desire  for  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  very  much  alive. 
Although  there  has  not  been  a  free  elec- 
tion there  since  before  1940,  although  all 
religious  and  political  leaders  thought  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  regime  have 
either  mysteriously  disappeared  or  been 
deported  to  Siberia,  the  Balkan  peoples. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PXNHBTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sa- 
lute Israel  for  her  stunning  win  over 
Egypt,  which  reflects  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  a  combination  of 
competence,  ingenuity,  and  complete 
unity  of  spirit  and  resolve. 

I  have  supported  Israel  since  she  was 
created  as  an  independent  Jewish  state 
19  years  ago  by  the  United  Nations  and 
I  do  so  today.  On  May  25  I  was  among 
those  who  Joined  Congressman  Celler 
in  pledging  to  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  preserve  peace.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  force,  speed,  and  surprise  which 
led  to  tills  military  victory  cannot  neces- 
sarily Insure  her  long-term  futwe  and 
seciu-ity  in  the  Mideast. 

Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  return 
to  the  status  quo,  nor  should  she  be 
expected  to;  once  and  for  idl  her  terri- 
torial sovereignty  must  be  recognized 
and  guaranteed  by  all  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially by  the  14  Arab  sister  states;  her 
access  to  international  waterways  un- 
questioned. But  Israel  and  Egypt  need 
each  other.  On  her  part  Israel  must  be 
ready  to  face  up  to  the  refugee  problem. 
One  way  would  be  to  reconsider  the  rec- 
onmiendations  of  the  United  Nations  to 
ofiFer  indemnity  payments  to  the  Arabs 
who  do  not  wish  to  resettle  in  their 
homeland  under  Israeli  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  Near  East  Report  of 
June  13,  when  it  says,  "Let  there  be 
peace — the  Israelis  have  defeated  the 
Arab  States  in  miUtary  battle  three 
times  in  the  last  20  years.  Now  comes 
the  hardest,  and  we  hope,  the  last  battle. 
It  is  to  induce  Arab  leaders  to  enter  into 
a  peace  settlement  with  Israel." 

Durhig  the  flghting.  Marc  Chagall, 
the  noted  Jewish  artist,  famed  for  his 
inspiring    stained-glass    windows,    re- 


marked, "Let  Israel  be  safe,  I  wUl  make 
you  lovelier  windows." 

Let  her  be  safe.  Let  there  be  lasting 
peace  in  the  Mideast.  Shalom. 


Mr.  and  Mr*.  Andrew  Kaedcl,  of  Isabel, 
S.Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   BOT7TR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
the  present  world  conflicts  call  numy 
young  Americans  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Knodel. 
of  Isabel,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  they  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion. As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knodel  celebrate 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  in  Au- 
gust, they  may  look  back  with  a  sense 
of  pride  on  the  service  of  11  of  their 
sons  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  and  service  of  these 
11  boys  comprise  an  impressive,  seldom 
aclileved  record,  a  credit  to  themselves 
as  individuals,  to  their  family,  and  to 
their  country. 

The  oldest  son  of  &fr.  and  Mrs.  Knodel, 
Edward  A.  Knodel,  entered  the  Air  Force 
in  January  of  1942.  As  a  sergeant  in  the 
441st  AAF  Bu  Van.,  he  served  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  during  World  War  n. 
He  was  discharged  in  January  of  1946 
after  4  years  of  service  for  his  country. 

Ruben  Knodel  entered  the  Army  in 
November  1941.  He  served  with  the  2d 
Division  as  a  staff  sergeant  in  Europe, 
Prance,  and  Sicily  during  World  War  n, 
and  was  discharged  in  October  1945. 

Walter  Knodel  began  his  career  in  the 
Army  on  August  7, 1942.  Serving  in  Com- 
pany M.  3d  Battalion,  he  has  been  in 
Europe.  Korea,  and  Vietnam  during 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  war.  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  will  retire  after  25 
years  in  the  service  in  September  of  this 
year. 

Floyd  A.  Knodel  served  In  the  Navy 
from  June  1943  to  April  1946.  A  seaman 
first  class  In  the  Coast  Guard,  his  tour 
of  duty  was  in  the  South  Paciflc  during 
World  War  n. 

Raymond  H.  Knodel  entered  the  Army 
in  September  1944,  for  2  years.  He 
served  with  the  1st  California  Division 
in  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Norbert  Knodel  began  his  career  in 
the  Air  Force,  as  did  his  brother  hi  the 
Army,  in  May  of  1946.  A  staff  sergeant, 
he  served  with  the  5008th  Supply  Squad- 
ron in  Japan,  Germany,  and  twice  hi 
Alaska  during  the  Korean  war.  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  He  retired  after  21  years 
of  service  in  February  of  this  year. 

Erwin  C.  Knodel  served  In  the  U.a 
Army  for  1  year  beginning  in  January 
of  1047.  In  the  peacetime  of  that  year 
he  remained  in  the  States  with  the  2d 
Inf  antiy  Division. 

Donald  L.  Knodel  entered  the  Army 


shortly  afterward,  in  1052.  Sergeant  first 
class  with  the  35th  Infantry  Division,  he 
served  in  Hawaii,  the  Wake  Islands, 
Japan,  and  Korea  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  Sergeant  Knodel  was  cited  for 
meritorious  service  In  connection  with 
military  operations  in  Korea  between 
January  of  1953  and  F^ruazy  of  1954. 
His  outstanding  leadership  and  courage 
under  fire  resulted  in  his  receiving  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
service  In  1964. 

Dareld  L.  Knodel  entered  the  Army  in 
January  of  1955  for  2  years.  He  served 
in  Alaska  during  peacetime  with  the 
37th  Artillery. 

Earl  R  Knodel.  sUll  serving  in  the  Air 
Force  with  the  683d  ACNW  Squadron 
has  been  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa 
shice  1959.  He  has  served  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  will  end  his  tour  of  duty  in 
December  of  this  year. 

Fhaally.  Herman  H.  Knodel,  currently 
OMnpleting  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam 
with  the  3345th  Supply  Squadron,  will 
bring  to  a  close  his  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  which  began  in  August  1963,  this 
coming  August  1967. 

This  outstanding  record  of  one  family's 
unfailing  service  to  their  ooimtry  is 
worthy  of  recognition  and  commendation 
by  the  Nation  which  they  have  served 
honorably  over  a  period  of  25  years.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion for  my  fellow  South  Dakotans  that 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  outstanding  record. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NXBIASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Baltic  States  Freedom  Day  is  a  sad  and 
tragic  anniversary.  It  Is  commemorated 
by  the  Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
people  as  the  beginning  of  their  enslave- 
ment by  Soviet  authorities  In  June  of 
1940.  By  designating  it  as  their  freedom 
day  they  aim  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
freedom  among  the  peoples  in  these 
countries  and  hope  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

These  three  peace-loving,  industrious, 
and  gifted  peoples  were  among  the  first 
to  lose  their  freedom  early  in  the  last  war. 
Under  some  absurd  pretext  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  coxmtrles  were  agents 
of  Western  democratic  Imperialists,  the 
Soviet  forces  treacherously  attacked,  in- 
vaded, and  then  overwhelmed  these  three 
countries  early  in  1940,  and  subsequently 
annexed  them  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
Forthwith,  Communist  regimes  were  in- 
stituted there,  and  these  minions  of  the 
Kremlin  carried  out  their  design  of  elim- 
inating all  forms  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Many  able-bodied  men  were  ar- 
rested and  deported,  while  the  populace 
was  terrorized.  They  all  Uved  in  fear  of 
thehr  lives,  for  none  felt  that  he  was  safe 
from  instant  arrest  and  long  imprison- 
ment. In  their  once-free  homelands  they 


had  thus  become  prlacmers,  subject  to 
separation  from  their  families  and  de- 
portation to  unknown  iMuls  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  endured  such  tnhiimft« 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  their  over- 
lords throughout  the  war,  always  hoping 
that  the  end  of  that  war  would  tolng 
freedom  to  them.  But  to  this  day,  27  years 
after  theh-  enslavement,  they  still  suffer 
and  work  under  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny.  On  the  observance  of  this  sad 
anniversary,  let  us  all  hope  that  they 
regain  their  freedom  and  live  in  peace  in 
their  homelands. 


Adnlt  Education  Profram  in  Eifht  Central 
Calif oraia  Couiies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  HcFAU 

OF  CAUFoaarai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Bpemker.  I  am  glad 
to  call  to  the  attenttm  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  EecDomlc 
Onx>rtunity  has  now  approved  a  |1.S 
million  grant  for  an  adult  educatloD  xteo- 
gram  for  migrant  and  mnumnai  t»rm- 
workeis  In  eight  of  California's  central 
vaUey  oocmties. 

Ilie  rich  educational  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  talents  and  Integrity  of  some 
of  the  valley's  leading  cttizesis,  and  the 
desires  of  fairmworkers  themselves  have 
been  brought  together  to  initiate  the  ed- 
ucational program.  The  iHvJect  has  been 
built  from  the  experiraices  of  educati(»al 
agencies  and  the  lessons  learned  through 
several  pioneering  mazuxnrer  programs 
for  farmworkers. 

In  order  to  guide  aU  aQ>ects  at  the  paro- 
gram's  operation,  a  panel  of  leading  citi- 
zens and  organizations  has  volimteered 
its  services  on  the  governing  board.  All 
those  groups  which  have  a  vital  Interest 
in  farmworkers  and  adult  education  are 
Tepreeeanted.  Serving  as  diairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  Sloan  P.  MoCormi<^, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Fresno  County.  Paul  Cou- 
ture, of  Stanislaus  County,  and  Ronald 
H.  Metzler,  of  Fresno  Coimty,  two  of  the 
valley's  most  outstanding  growers,  have 
agreed  to  volunteer  their  services  as 
members  of  the  board.  Among  the  educa- 
tors to  serve  are  James  Ruesswig,  super- 
intendent of  the  8to<±ton  Unified  School 
District,  and  Albert  Molina,  a  professor 
at  Reedley  College.  As  the  program  will 
be  of  service  to  many  of  our  Mexican 
American  and  Negro  farmworkers,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  C(»nmunlty  Servloe  Or- 
ganization, the  Mexican-American  Po- 
litical Association,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  will  each  designate  one  repre- 
sentative from  among  their  valley  mem- 
berships. Organized  labor  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Manuel  Lcwez  of  the  bulkUng 
trades  comicil  tn  Ptesno.  A  xepmenta- 
tive  chosen  by  the  commonlty  action 
agencies  of  each  of  the  eight  valley  coun- 
ties will  serve  on  the  board,  as  will  one 
farmworker  from  each  county,  to   be 
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■elected  democratically  from  among 
thoee  participating  In  the  program. 

The  University  of  Calif  (Hmia  extension 
system  will  participate  In  designing  the 
curriculum  and  training  the  teachers 
who  will  Instruct  the  migrants. 

The  program  will  be  conducted  by  a 
private  nonprofit  agency — the  Central 
CaUf  omla  Action  Associates.  It  wlU  pro- 
Tide  both  evening  and  daytime  classes 
for  adult  migrant  workers.  Over  3,000 
farmworkers  are  expected  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  classes  after  work,  which 
will  offer  such  subjects  as  basic  educa- 
tion, citizenship,  and  consumer  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  more  tlian  540  farm- 
workers (approximately  60  in  each  of 
the  eight  counties)  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  during  the  off- 
season— November  through  February — 
in  full-time  classes  designed  primarily  to 
provide  literacy  in  English,  a  second  lan- 
guage for  many  of  our  agricultural 
workers.  Students  in  the  full-time  pro- 
gram will  be  reimbursed  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  165  per  week  to  enable  them 
to  attend  classes  and  support  their  fami- 
lies at  the  same  time,  thereby  possibly 
reducing  the  county  welfare  rolls  in  the 
winter  months.  The  key  financial  as- 
pects of  the  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  major  financial  or  public  in- 
stitutions, with  the  Crocker  dtizens  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Fresno  having  thus  far 
submitted  lowest  bid  for  this  work. 

The  community  action  agencies  in  the 
eight  valley  counties  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  this 
program.  In  their  capacity  as  the  ofQ- 
oial  coordinating  agencies  for  the  war 
on  poverty  In  their  own  areas,  they  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  full  range  of  services 
and  referrals  to  other  programs  which 
have  the  capability  of  meeting  special 
needs  of  the  participants. 

The  full-time  classes  conducted  under 
this  program  will  all  be  held  during  pe- 
riods of  the  year  when  little  or  no  agri- 
cultural work  is  available.  This  featiue 
serves  to  benefit  both  the  farmworkers, 
who  dm  earn  much  more  during  the 
work  season  than  the  stipend  amoimt 
which  this  program  can  pay,  and  the 
agricultural  economy  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  workers'  labor  during  the  criti- 
cal harvest  and  preharvest  periods.  Such 
class  scheduling  makes  It  possible  to 
utilize  productively  the  time  when  the 
worker  is  unemployed  and  without  in- 
come to  increase  his  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  program  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  been  ^parent  for 
some  time.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  recently  estimated  that  there  are 
nearly  50,000  migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers  employed  in  the  eight 
counties.  The  experience  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  CaUfomla  and  other  States 
indicates  that  a  large  number  are  vitally 
Interested  in  helping  to  advance  them- 
selves educationally.  Pnwrams  have  re- 
peatedly attracted  five  to  10  times  as 
many  workers  as  there  are  openings. 

Monavex,  the  value  of  education  to 
members  ot  our  agricultural  work  force 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  by 
detailed  studies.  Special  surveys  of  the 
XJB.  Depcurtment  of  Coxomerce  show 
that  adult  farmworkers  who  have  be- 


tween 5  and  8  years  ot  formal  schooling 
have  incomes  25  percent  more  than 
those  with  less  than  6  years  of  educa- 
tion. FarmwOTkers  with  more  than  a 
grade  school  education  earn  85  percent 
more  than  those  with  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling.  It  is  a  fact  that,  despite 
tranendous  advances  In  the  educational 
attainment  for  our  Nation's  citizens,  the 
average  educational  attainment  for 
farmworkers  remained  the  same  for  the 
20-year  period  from  1940  to  1960. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  point  out 
that  this  education  program  has  been 
designed  to  complement  the  many  fine 
public  and  private  efforts  already  under- 
way to  improve  the  welfare  of  all  oiu: 
citizens. 

Local  government,  private  groups,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  have  entered  into  constructive 
partnership  to  provide  temporary  hous- 
ing to  California  and  out-of-State  mi- 
grant workers  needed  for  peak  harvest 
activity.  The  San  Joaquin  County  Med- 
ical Society  recently  received  a  $72,000 
grant  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  care  for  the  workers  in  the 
county.  Under  the  war  on  poverty  and 
national  housing  legislation,  farmwork- 
ers within  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have 
iindertaken  an  experiment  in  self-help 
housing.  Through  our  schools,  remedial 
educational  programs  in  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties  have  been 
laimched  for  migrants"  children.  Cooper- 
ative efforts  are  now  underway  with  the 
city  of  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  County 
to  obtain  Federal  funds  to  construct 
housing  for  single  male  migrant  farm- 
workers. Headstart  classes  are  wide- 
spread in  the  two  counties. 

The  new  adult  education  program  will 
complement  and  strengthen  all  these  ef- 
forts by  providing  needed  services  to 
adult  members  of  farmworker  families. 
In  this  way  the  many  public  and  private 
agencies  working  so  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  now  have 
a  new  program  to  expand  and  intensify 
the  activities  in  which  they  are  already 
engaged. 

I  hope  that  the  imagination  and  skills 
of  oiu:  valley  citizens,  the  wishes  of  those 
who  harvest  our  crops,  and  these  new 
resources  made  available  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  make  this  a 
most  successful  one  for  all  the  people  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District  and  the 
others  within  California's  rich  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 


Lfthnania :   A  Tribnte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PSMNBTtVAKXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago  this  month  the  Independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  powers  of  modem 
times,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The    destruction    of    Lithuania    was 


swift,  as  Indeed  was  the  destruction  of 
her  sister  Baltic  States,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia.  The  Soviet  Army  crossed  the 
frontiers  and  sdzed  control  of  the  coun- 
try. Forthwith,  the  Soviets  destroyed  all 
opposition,  staged  a  Soviet-style  election 
in  an  atmosphere  of  induced  terror,  and 
established  a  regime  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  final  act  of  annexation  came  quickly 
when  the  new  Soviet  puppet  govern- 
ment, dutifully  obeying  the  desires  of  Its 
mentors,  "requested"  that  Lithuania  be 
annexed  to  the  n.SJ3.R.  as  a  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lithuania  which  had 
existed  as  an  independent  state  for  over 
two  decades  lost  her  independence  and 
became  a  subjugated  state  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania  and 
her  people.  Both  deserve  a  better  destiny 
than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them.  Let  us  all  pray  for  the  day  when 
the  principle  of  self-determination  will 
become  a  guiding  concept  for  all  peoples; 
for  on  that  day  we  know  that  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 


IIIXT  AMBASSADOR   COUJEEBO 


June  Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  my 
June  newsletter,  which  contains  my 
views  on  the  Middle  East  war  and  other 
current  matters. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Jttnx,  1967. 

SRALOIC 

A  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  requires 
that  Israel  be:  (1)  recognized  once  and  for 
all  as  a  nation;  (2)  guaranteed  use  of  the 
Qulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal;  and  (3) 
provided  strategic  points  against  barasament 
and  sxirprlse  attack. 

Israel's  victory  did  not  come  as  a  complete 
surprise.  Following  a  visit  to  Israel  last  year, 
I  reported:  "Israel  Is  outstripping  Its  Arab 
neighbors.  Their  chances  of  catching  up 
with  Israel  economically,  or  destroying  it 
militarily,  diminish  every  day." 

Despite  Israel's  strength.  It  Is  stUl  weak 
compared  with  Russia.  We  will  have  to  stand 
firm  against  the  Soviet  Oovornment,  which 
has  broken  relations  with  Israel,  Insisted 
that  Israel  give  up  all  its  territorial  gains, 
and  threatened  to  re-arm  the  Arabs.  Who- 
ever controls  the  Middle  East  stands  astride 
the  major  crossroad  of  the  world  and  one 
f  oiu^h  of  Its  oil  reserves. 

FKACI    TTNOEH    THE    NEXT    STONE? 

Peace  In  Vietnam!  We  all  want  It.  But  bow 
to  get  It?  Russia  should  be  In  a  sober  mood 
after  having  backed  the  wrong  aide  In  the 
Middle  East;  some  believe  It  has  long  been 
anxious  to  get  out  of  Its  expensive  backing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  may  welcome  a  face- 
saving  opportunity  for  doing  so.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  President  Johnson  a  conference 
with  Russia  and  other  powers  to  seek  peace 
In  both  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East.  My 
suggestion  offers  only  slight  hope,  but  no 
stone  should  be  left  unturned  If  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  may  lie  imder  It. 


Susie  and  I  were  guests  of  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Ooldberg  during  our  visit  to  the  United 
Nations. 

JOBS,   NOT  JETS 

Our  military  aid  should  be  Umited  to  the 
frontllnes  of  Communist  aggression.  Ameri- 
can arms  contributed  to  wars  In  the  Middle 
East  and  between  India  and  Pakistan,  to  say 
nothing  ot  military  takeovers  in  Oreece  and 
Argentina.  This  aid  bolsters  military  elites 
more  Interested  In  preserving  privilege  than 
Improving  the  lot  of  mankind.  Jobs,  not  jets, 
divert  the  hungry  from  Communism. 

BKIDCE   ANSWERS 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  don't  want  a  parallel 
Bay  bridge.  My  recent  newsletter  poll  shows : 
Less  than  five  per  cent  specifically  want  a 
parallel  bridge  and  only  four  per  cent  approve 
Governor  Agnew's  bill  for  three  bridges  and 
a  tunnel,  rammed  through  the  Legislature 
Just  five  months  after  the  people  rejected 
the  parallel  span.  Half  voted  against  any  new 
bridges  or  tunnels  while  taxes  are  rising. 

NEW  LAB  AT  EDGEWOOO 

Construction  of  a  $2.3  million  Quality 
As8urance  Laboratory  at  the  Arsenal  begins 
next  month. 

SOMTTHINO  WaONCr    SEE   LONG 

Saturday,  July  1,  at  10  A.M.,  Towson  Post 
OfBce.  No  appointment  needed;  walk  right  In  I 


Soviet  Crime  Against  Baltic  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooKNScncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  period 
of  June  12  to  16  marks  the  27th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  I  believe  this  is  a  fitting  time 
to  review  briefly  some  of  Uie  events  con- 
nected with  this  blatant  disregard  of 
national  sovereignty  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
seizure  ol  these  lands  is  illegal  and 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  de  facto 
occupation. 

In  the  first  12  months  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation, more  than  60,000  people  Ol  all 
classes  and  ages  were  killed  or  deported, 
and  more  than  10,000  were  removed  in 
a  mass  deportation  on  the  night  of  June 
13-14.  1941.  After  the  German  attack  on 
Russia,  Estonia  was  occupied  and  became 
part  of  what  was  referred  to  as  the 
"Ostland  Province."  In  1944.  the  Rus- 
sians again  Invaded  and  occupied  sdl 
Estonian  territory;  however,  about  30,000 
Estonians  escaped  by  sea  to  Sweden  and 
some  33,000  fied  to  Germany.  Many 
thousands  perished  tragically  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  in  their  haste  to  flee  the  on- 
coming Russian  hordes.  After  the  Soviet 
takeover,  thousands  of  EsUmians  were 
deported,  particularly  those  farmers  who 
resisted  collectivization. 

All  of  the  Soviet  conquests  and  terri- 
torial violations  of  the  Baatlc  nations 
from  1939  on  were  synchronised  to  with- 
in an  hour  of  one  another.  lAtvla  and 
Lithuania  suffered  essentially  the  same 
fate  as  Estonia,  and  during  the  first  year 
of    Russian    occupation,    about    35,000 


members  of   the  Latvian  Intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia. 

Lithuania,  too,  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army  In  June  1940,  and  following 
a  trumped-up  election  it  was  declared  a 
Constituent  Republic  of  the  UJS.S Jl.  On 
the  night  of  June  14-15, 1941,  over  30,000 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Counting  other 
deportees  and  approximately  5,000  po- 
litical prisoners  executed  at  the  time  of 
the  hasty  pullback  of  Soviet  troops,  the 
country  suffered  the  loss  of  about  45,000 
people  during  the  flrst  Soviet  seizure. 

The  German  Army  entered  Lithuania 
in  June  1941,  and  shortly  thereafter  a 
German  program  of  colonization  begtm 
and  during  their  period  of  occupation 
the  Germans  executed  almost  all  of  the 
Lithuanian  Jewish  population. 

This  brief  recital  of  the  patently  illegal 
acts  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Baltic  nations  should  serve  as  a 
glowing  reminder  that  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  dream  of 
eventual  freedom  which  their  citizens  so 
dearly  cherish.  In  addition  to  the  out- 
rages already  specified,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  during  the  last  27  years  the 
Baltic  countries  have  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  entire  populations. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  were  murdered 
or  died  in  Soviet  slave-labor  camps  and 
prisons  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  in  Rus- 
sia. At  least  twenty  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent population  of  Soviet-occupied  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  Soviet 
colonists. 

In  his  scholarly  biography  "Stalin's 
Russia,"  Francis  B.  Randall  indicates 
that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Stal- 
in's personality  was  his  paranoia.  We 
may  fervently  hope  that  the  present  lead- 
ership of  Russia  does  not  suffer  from  any 
such  disability,  and  that  they  will  come 
to  realize  that  no  people  can  long  be 
denied  their  freedom.  By  accepting  this 
basic  reality,  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  their  own  stability  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world 
community.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  correct  the  crime  it  com- 
mitted against  the  Baltic  nations  27 
years  ago. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sentiment  being  expressed  here  that  the 
90th  Congress  owes  It  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
to  write  specific  guidelines  Into  the  law 
limiting  oil  Imports  is  greatly  encourag- 
ing. I  Join  In  and  support  the  legislation 
here  under  discussion  with  deep  convic- 
tion that  we  have  no  other  choice. 

I  join  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
because  I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ren- 
dered into  a  "have  not"  position  as  to  es- 
sential energy  supplies. 


I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  have 
to  go  cup  in  hand  to  anybody  for  vital 
oil  supplies. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  be 
in  the  i>o6itlon  faced  by  its  idly.  Great 
Britain,  dependent  for  its  oil  on  hostiles. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  be 
subject  to  political,  or  economic,  or  mili- 
tary blackmail  for  want  of  olL 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  choice  In  the 
matter.  If  we  slough  off  and  sell  out  our 
domestic  petroleum  industry  and  place 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab  bloc, 
or  Venezuela,  or  any  foreign  power,  it 
will  be  by  choice,  not  of  necessity. 

I  do  not  want  history  to  say  that  the 
90th  Congress,  by  failing  to  make  a 
choice,  abandoned  our  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry in  the  present  sea  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  will  have  led  to  its 
extinction  as  a  bulwark  of  our  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we  had  oil  sands 
3,000  feet  thick  as  they  have  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  wish  we  had  wells  that  would 
produce  200,000  bfurels  dally  as  they 
have  in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  do  not 
because  the  Creator  did  not  distribute 
the  oil  as  we  might  have. 

Now,  by  Middle  East  standards,  we  are 
"oil  poor."  Compared  to  the  fantastic 
reserves  there,  our  d(Mnestic  petroleum 
Industry  can  boast  of  Uttle.  But  I  am 
going  to  stick  by  our  oil  Industry,  be- 
cause it  is  Uie  best  we  have.  And  so  far 
it  has  been  good  enough.  It  has  seen  us 
successfully  through  two  World  Wars, 
and  it  has  seen  us  and  our  allies  through 
the  1956-57  Suez  crisis.  It  stands  ready 
to  do  so  again,  though  dwarfed  by  Arab 
oil  as  Israel  was  dwarfed  by  Arab  armies. 

And  I  am  confident  that  if  we  do  not 
sell  it  out  the  domestic  (^1  Industry  will 
come  through  in  the  next  onergency — 
and  who  among  us  believes  there  will 
never  be  one? — Just  as  the  dwarfed 
Israeli  army  came  through. 

It  would  help,  til.  Speaker,  to  put  Into 
economic  per^)ectlve  why  we  have  no 
alternative  except  to  protect  and  encour- 
age our  domestic  oil  Industry  if  we  are 
to  protect  our  position  of  strength  as  to 
energy.  I  can  explain  by  very  few 
figures  which  clearly  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Middle  Bast  and  north  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  1966,  there  were  288 
billion  barrels  of  oil  reserves.  During  1966, 
there  were  drilled  in  the  Middle  East  and 
north  Africa  a  grand  total  of  560  wells. 
By  drilling  of  these  relatively  few  wells, 
the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa  In- 
creased their  total  reserves  to  268  billion 
barrels — a  Jump  of  40  blllloD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  added  total  petro- 
leum reserves  In  the  Middle  East  and 
north  Africa  In  Jiist  1  year — 1966 — 
equivalent  to  the  total  proved  reserves  in 
the  United  States. 

By  the  drilling  of  560  wells,  the  Middle 
East  and  African  oil-producing  countries 
added  70  million  barrels  of  new  reserves 
for  each  well  drilled. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the 
United  States?  In  1966,  the  domestic  oil 
industry  drilled  almost  38,000  total  weUs. 
By  the  drilling  of  those  total  wells  we 
added  3  bUllon  barrels  to  our  proved  re- 
serves. In  other  words,  for  every  well 
drilled  in  the  United  States  last  year,  we 
found  and  developed  80,000  barrels  of 
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oO — oorapared  to  70,000.000  tMurrela 
per  wflB  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

For  every  well  we  drilled,  we  found  and 
dcv^doped  on»-tenth  of  1  percent  as 
nraota  oil  as  was  f  oimd  tor  tmry  wen  In 
the  lOddte  But  and  Africa. 

Tills  fOiutnltes,  Mr.  E^peaker.  why  we 
mot  have  effective  oil  Import  restric- 
tions. In  the  Jargon  of  the  free  trade  ad- 
vocates, we  are  told  that  the  answer  to 
Import  coinpetitian  Is  to  xeduce  costs 
and  increase  effldeney.  No  amount  of 
cost  redaction  and  efficiency  seelclncr, 
however,  can  olEbet  a  1,000-to-l  advan- 
tage confemd  upon  the  Middle  East  by 
nature  In  the  fonnatian  of  those  vast 
petEOkum  deposits. 

Slnee  we  cannot  hope  to  offset  this 
almost  imbeUevable  economic  advan- 
tage bgr  "oranpetltlon,"  it  can  only  be 
softened  by  reasonable  and  realistic  lim- 
itations on  oU  tanports.  The  alternative  Is 
clear  and  slmuie.  They  will  drown  us  in 
foreign  oil.  eztlngaisli  our  domeBtie  pe- 
troleum IndoBtiy  and  place  our  citizens 
and  our  security  at  the  mercy  of  those 
wboBt  mlsgnlded  mothres  have  led  them 
even  as  we  speak  here  to  deny  us  access 
to  that  cU. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  we  should  welcome  the 
deaiial  to  us  of  Middle  East  oil  which  we 
fortunately  do  not  need,  and  we  slutild 
say  a  praver  that  we  will  never  need  it. 
But  aa  one  of  our  famous  country 
preaetien  said,  playen  woi^  best  when 
helped  by  the  hands  and  the  head. 

The  time  to  here  when  we  should  put 
oor  minds  and  hands  and  the  resolve  of 
tibia  Congress  to  work  to  see  to  it  that 
this  Nation  never  has  to  submit  to  any- 
body's Wackmall  for  lade  of  oil. 

We  are  a  country  on  wheels.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Wlthoat  oU  we  would  be  para- 
lysed ntfore  than  any  other  nation.  We 
have  the  greatest  military  machine  on 
earth.  Without  oil,  no  tank  can  roll,  no 
plane  eai^  fly.  no  ship  can  move.  No  na- 
tion, anywhere,  has  soeh  a  stake  tat  pre- 
voiting  dependence  on  oil  beyond  Its 
eontzoL 

No  nation  was  ever  looked  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  leadership  and  strength 
to  wMdi  the  free  world  today  lodkB  to 
us.  Without  oil.  that  position  of  strength 
and  leadership  would  eraporate,  we 
woQld  stand  as  a  Samson  with  his  locks 
sham  and  his  strength  stolen  away. 

The  Soviet  Union  would,  tai  that  event, 
remain  as  ttie  only  major  world  powv 
witli  adequate  otl  within  Its  own  oontrd. 
Tbe  Soviet  Untai  would  mrely  ddlgbt 
tf  this  country  should  choose  a  sllpdiod 
course  leading  to  ever-increasing  de- 
penitence  on  foreign  oiL 

While  on  tkte  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  potnt  out  that  the  Soviet  imports  no 
oU.  It  Is  not  gotog  to  tusoommodate  any- 
body by  displacing  Its  defense-vital  in- 
dustries. We,  on  the  other  hand,  find 
ooradsea  with  Import  levels  of  2.5  milHon 
barrels  dally  of  foreign  oC  These  im- 
ports, together  with  the  tanker  charges 
to  bring  them  tax.  and  added  to  our 
forelgn  military  all  purchase,  constitute 
a  $14  UlUon  a  year  drain  on  onr  dollars. 

Ne  othew  eouBftry  in  the  world  would 
pennlt  dlqilaeement  of  Its  moat  vital  de- 
fense Indostvy  on  such  a  scale  and  to 
the  n&denBlnlng  of  its  world  monetary 
position.  It  is  a  folly  into  which  we  have 


blimdered  in  the  attempt  to  be  the 
world's  "good  egg,"  a  fate  with  which  we 
have  burdened  ourselves,  I  suppose,  out 
of  political  motives.  It  has  not  been  done 
out  of  necessity,  and  we  may  yet  rue  the 
day  that  we  unnecessarily  and  yet  de- 
liberately permitted  our  coimtry  to  be- 
come an  oil  importer. 

But  we  have  passed  that  bridge.  What 
we  must  do  now  is  to  see  to  It  that  we 
do  not  aggravate  and  compound  the 
folly.  We  can  give  ourselves  such  assur- 
ance only  by  legislative  action.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  that  we  take  such  action  before 
it  Is  too  late — before  the  present  admin- 
istrators of  the  oil  Import  program,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  preserve  our  oil 
security — fritter  away  more  of  that  se- 
curity by  use  of  the  Import  control  pro- 
gram to  solve  all  maimer  of  social,  eco- 
nwnlc,  foreign  policy,  and  "envlron- 
mental"  problems  not  related  in  any  way 
to  our  security. 

The  domestic  producing  industry  has 
lost  all  confidence  that  the  import  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  today  constituted,  will  be 
resolutely  and  firmly  administered  to 
serve  its  basic  security  purposes.  The 
Congress  has  reason  to  share  that  loss 
of  confidence. 

I  urge  that  each  of  us  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  that  has  been  so 
apparent  in  the  sound  and  the  fury  of 
the  conflagration  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  we  act  now  to  see  that  we  are  never 
forced  to  our  knees  for  oil  in  any  similar 
crlds.  To  that  end.  I  urge  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  make  early  business  of 
hearings  on  and  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


nUdlt  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  EXPBESENTATIVZS 
Thursdav.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  ctMioem  of  so  many  of  my 
constituents  over  the  recent  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  felt  constrained  to  write 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
their  behalf. 

The  letter  which  I  directed  to  the  Pres- 
ident sets  out  the  position  of  many  tJiou- 
sands  of  Americans;  ahd  I  insert  its  con- 
tent in  the  Record  following  my  remarks : 

IJVNB  14,  1967. 

WihingUm,  D.C. 

Dkab  lifE.  Prxsoznt:  On  behalf  of  many  of 
my  constituents  In  tha  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia,  I  am  writing  yoti  In  connection  with 
the  recent  Middle  Bast  crisis. 

It  to  the  feeUBg  of  these  eltlsens  that  otir 
Katlon,  as  tbe  leader  of  the  FXee  World. 
Bbomld  eonslder  it  ber  icaponslbUlty  to  seek 
DMMuras  wtalcta  will  pievent  a  similar  oc- 
currence. The  success  Israel  has  hsd  in  hex 
flgbt  lor  national  survlf  al  would  be  Uideed 
Oaiaow  tf  another  crlsli  is  allowed  to  arise. 

The  Arab  nations'  refusal  to  reoogBim  tbe 
tDhersnt  rights  of  othsr  sovereign  natloBS 
has  been  a  primary  cauat  of  the  present  ocn- 


fllct.  If  a  similar  crisis  Is  to  be  prevented, 
its  cause  must  be  eUmlaated.  To  this  end! 
I  urge  that  no  further  aid  from  this  coon- 
try  to  the  Arab  nations  be  given,  unless  and 
until  those  nations  can  grant  assurance  of 
tbfllr  IntsBtlon  to  rsoognise  the  rights  of 
others. 

Your  oonsldsratlon  of  this  appeal  to  sln- 
ourely  appreciated. 
Beq;>eetfully, 

BlK  B.  BlACKEmxf. 

Member  of  Congreu. 


Tkere  Must  Be  Some  AdioB 
on  District  Govenuaent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  (yKONSKI 

OV  WIBCONSU« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  0*KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  which  will  provide  a  better 
government  now  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  would  particularly  like  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  already  announced  their  favorable 
views  on  the  plan.  I  brieve  the  plan  pro- 
poses a  significant  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  that 
this  needed  change  of  government  struc- 
ture la  proposed  as  a  reorganization 
plan.  This  action  is  being  takoi  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  which  is,  after  all,  an  act  passed 
by  the  Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  an  author- 
ity which  has  beoi  extended  by  the 
Congress  several  times  since  its  original 
passage.  This  act  itself  directs  the  pres- 
entation of  plans  tn  order  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  administrative  change. 
The  plan  does  not  restrict  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  substantive  committees  of 
Congress  since  ther  are  perfectly  free 
to  propose  separate  legislation  bearing 
directly  on  the  substance  of  the  plan. 
Thus,  the  District  Committee,  now  know- 
ing the  details  of  the  plan,  can  report 
legislation  affecting  any  or  all  sections 
of  It.  Under  these  conditions,  I  believe 
an  appropriate  course  of  action  has  been 
taken. 

Turning  now  to  the  substance  of  the 
plan,  I  believe  that  Washington  can  no 
longer  afford  the  inefficiency  and  ineffec- 
tiveness inherent  in  a  cOTunission  form 
of  goverrunent.  As  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  I  have  closely  observed 
the  efforts  of  the  District  CommisslOT- 
ers  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernment offered  to  its  citizens.  Recently, 
the  District  Committee  took  a  most  Im- 
portant step  forward  In  supporting  these 
efforts  when  it  sponsored  a  bill  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral funding  available  to  the  District. 
These  additional  resources  are  necessary 
hi  the  battle  agahist  urban  problems 
being  waged  by  Washhigton  and  other 
large  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  To 
make  headway  against  these  obstacles-' 
housing,  unemployment,  air  poUution— 


requires  marshaling  the  highest  degree 
of  financial  resources  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

Money  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  achieve  our  goals.  Elfflcient  adminis- 
tration Is  equally  Important  if  funds  are 
not  to  be  wasted  and  dissipated.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  urgent  need  for  effective 
administration  that  I  fully  support  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3. 

As  you  know,  the  District  Commis- 
sioners have  divided  among  themselves 
responsibility  for  the  District's  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  each  Commis- 
sioner responsible  for  certain  areas.  Yet, 
today's  urban  problems  do  not  fit  into 
rigid  compartments.  The  crime  problem, 
for  example,  with  which  we  are  all  in- 
creasingly concerned,  reaches  out  into 
areas  such  as  employment  and  recrea- 
tion, far  beyond  that  of  strictly  the  po- 
lice department.  Yet,  in  the  District  no 
Commiissioner  can  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  crime  reduc- 
tion program  because  each  Commis- 
sioner has  only  a  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  inevitable  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  overlapping, 
communication  problems,  and  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls  for  a 
single  responsible  executive.  It  will  be 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  the  citizens 
that  this  top  administrative  official  will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  fight 
against  crime.  He  will  clearly  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and 
decisions  to  carry  through  this  effort. 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  host  of  other 
areas,  particularly  those  related  to  re- 
cent programs  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
such  as  model  cities,  which  require  much 
more  effective  administration  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  provisions  of  the  plan 
which  establishes  a  single  Commissioner 
are  vitally  needed  to  insure  that  efficient 
administration  can  complement  the  hi- 
creased  financial  resources  which  will  be 
provided  to  the  District.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  plan  No.  3  is  urgently  needed. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the 
other  major  aspect  of  the  plan,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nine-member  CouncU.  The  nine- 
member  Council  wUl  be  an  Important 
move  in  bringing  the  views  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  to  bear  on  key  decisions, 
particularly  as  expressed  in  Council's  ac- 
tivities in  formulating  the  budget  of  the 
District.  The  three-man  Board  of  Com- 
missioners is  obviously  too  small  and  too 
busy  in  its  other  duties  to  be  able  to  ade- 
quately obtain  the  views  of  the  city's 
residents.  The  Council,  however,  which  Is 
to  be  "broadly  representative"  of  the 
community,  offers  a  new  means  for  the 
District  to  make  known  their  needs  and 
views. 

The  Council  not  only  serves  this  vital 
function  of  citizen  r^resentation.  it  also 
is  an  element  in  bringing  about  increas- 
ingly efficient  administration.  Now  the 
Commissioners  spend  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  on  rulemaking  activities.  Such  time 
and  effort  must  oome  at  the  expense  of 
administrative  effectiveness.  Under  the 
plan,  the  Coxmcil  will  be  able  to  concen- 
trate on  quasi-Judicial  activities.  The 
Commissioner  will  rightly  be  concerned 
with  administration  of  the  District's  pro- 
grams. The  result  will  be  a  gain  in  effec- 


tiveness of  both  of  these  areas  so  vital  to 
the  residents  of  the  area. 

In  oonelusl<m,  I  believe  that  Reorga- 
nization Flan  No.  3  offers  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  government  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  believe  that  such  action 
should  be  taken  at  once.  As  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  if  particular  changes  are  de- 
sired in  the  plan.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  make  such  dtianges.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  let  us  get  on  with 
action  for  better  government.  I  support 
the  plan. 


Lasting  Peace  and  Economic  Progress  ia 
the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAiJrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  BOYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  will 
surely  record  these  past  weeks  as  among 
the  most  fateful  and  momentous  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Middle  East — ^that 
ancient  and  strategic  crossroculs  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  world  has  watched  in  surprise  and 
amazement  at  the  brilliant  and  heroic 
action — and  spectacular  accomplish- 
ments—of the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Israel  in  asserting  the  right  to  full  in- 
ternational acceptance  as  a  sovereign 
equal  among  the  community  of  nations, 
in  reclaiming  the  most  holy  of  its  sacred 
religious  shrines,  and  in  lowing  a  ready 
willingness  to  work  with  others  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  basis  for  true,  lasting  peace 
and  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  our  dis- 
tinguished UJS.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nati(His,  Arthur  Goldberg,  have  al- 
ready begun  the  difficult  task  of  initiating 
discussions  aimed  at  exploring  for  agreed 
terms  leading  to  an  enduring  and  work- 
able peace  in  this  volatile  area — based,  as 
It  must  be.  on  a  policy  of  reconciliation 
and  mutual  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  Just,  effective,  and  long-range  set- 
Uement  of  all  outstanding  Issues. 

As  Israel's  scholarly  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Abba  Eban,  recently  stated  before 
the  UJN.  Security  Council,  we  must  now 
look  "not  backward  to  belligerency,  but 
forward  to  peace." 

With  the  co(H>eration  of  the  freedom- 
lovlng  nations  of  the  world,  we  can  be- 
gin to  look  beyond  the  present  con- 
flicts and  tension  toward  a  new,  more 
hopeful  era  of  greater  stability — wtiich 
can  at  last  permit  all  the  peoples  of  this 
vital  region  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

As  a  member  of  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Special  Study  Mis- 
sion which  surveyed  the  Middle  East  last 
November,  I  have  maintained  a  keen 
personal  Interest  In  American  efforts  to 
exercise  a  stabilizing  influence  and  to 
provide  international  leadership  to  help 
preserve  peace  and  promote  economic, 
social,  and  political  progress  in  these 
historic  lands. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  following 
flve  points  may  serve  to  outline  some  of 
the  essential  requirements  of  achieving 
these  worthy  goals — for  which  the  proud 
men  and  women  of  Israel  have  again,  for 
the  third  time  in  20  years,  fought  and 
risked  their  lives — 

First,  immediate  attention  to:  Estab- 
lishing an  effective  cease-fire  respected 
by  all  parties  in  order  to  stop  the  tragic 
killing  and  destruction  of  these  past 
days;  providing  emergency  relief  for 
both  civilian  and  military  victims  of  the 
flghting;  and.  assuring  humanitarian 
care  for  and  early  exchange  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Second,  full  international  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  State  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist  as  a  politically  independent, 
sovereign  nation,  and  to  live.  grow,  and 
prosper  without  any  outside  interference 
or  harassment  from  any  source. 

Third,  ironclad  guarantees,  backed 
by  the  great  powers,  and  enforced  by  a 
strong  United  Nations  or  other  interna- 
tional presence  if  necessary,  of  Israel's 
national  security  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity, so  that  its  borders  win  be  protected 
from  further  encroachment  and  terror- 
ist attack,  and  so  it  will  have  an  undis- 
puted right  of  passage  through  tbe  Suez 
Canal,  as  well  as  full  freedom  to  use  the 
international  waterway  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  including  unchallenged  access  to 
its  entrance  through  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Tiran. 

Fourth,  flnal  resolution  of  the  twin 
problems — ^refugee  resettiement  and  mil- 
itary arms  limitation — ^that  have  frus- 
trated every  attempt  since  the  1940's  to 
find  a  permanent  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  deep-seated  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  will  require  active  par- 
ticipation, and  assumption  of  a  share  of 
responsibility,  by  each  of  the  crreat  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  and  by  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization on  behalf  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Fifth,  a  bold,  new  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  economicsdly  ad- 
vanced nations,  In  cooperation  with  all 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  to  turn  the 
energies  of  this  entire  area,  once  and 
for  all,  away  from  conflict  and  war,  and 
toward  the  work  of  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  region — emphasizing  the  de- 
velopment of  precious  water  and  agri- 
cultural resources,  the  widening  of  their 
industrial  base,  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  commerce,  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
abject  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
human  misery  which  have  been  the  fate 
of  so  many  for  so  long,  and  Anally,  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  long-range  sta- 
bility and  genuine  progress  toward  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  for  all  of  the  peoples  who 
live  in  this  area — the  historic  cradle  of 
Western  civlllzaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  intense 
personal  Interest  in  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  position  we  here  In 
America  should  take  toward  events  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Cohosessional  Rxcou>  at 
this  point  the  text  of  my  earlier  remarks 
on  this  vital  subject,  which  I  made  on 
May  24,  1967 — ^nearly  2  weeks  before 
the  armed  conflict  erupted. 
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lij  earUer  statement  foUowi: 

PK«at  AMB  STABXLXrT  Dr  TBI  XXBOUt  BAST 

Ur.  BoTBAi^  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extremely 
dangvrooa  crtsta  of  worldwide  proporttoiu  tuu 
derdoped  In  the  MIdcBe  Bast — directly 
threatening  the  tarritorlal  Integrt^  at  the 
state  of  Israel,  aa  weU  aa  Ita  Vttal  and  baale 
right  eif  ■urn—  tbrougta.  International  waters 
to  tta  only  outlet  eouth  to  fho  Bed  Sea  and 
tbo  IndlKB  Oeean. 

In  addition  to  JeopardtUng  tbe  peace  and 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors  In 
that  troubled  part  of  the  globe,  tbls  grave 
and  blgbly  ezploalTe  sltncttion  conld  escalate 
at  any  ntoment  Into  a  general  military  oon- 
ftontatton  InvolTlng  tb«  major  world  pow- 
ers— a  catastrophe  the  full  consequencea  of 
whleh  are  dlffleolt  to  Imagine. 

ik»  I  stated  nearly  4  years  ago  on  June  21, 
1083.  rtxirlng  an  earUer  period  of  mounting 
tension: 

mie  Tltal  Interests  of  an  Middle  Eastern 
eountrtes,  as  well  as  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States,  demand  the  maintenance 
at  peace. 

"It  Is  essential  that  existing  conflicts  and 
unetable  conditions  not  be  allowed  to  dls- 
n|it  the  tnmqulllty  of  this  Important  legton 
and  risk  InvolTement  In  the  current  strug- 
gle between  Kast  and  West. 

"Sudi  a  development  would  be  an  utter 
disaster  for  aU  concerned,  and  play  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  tte  Soviet  Unlcm. 

"Ab  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ftee  peoples 
«<  the  world,  the  UUted  States  has  a  strong 
and  Yltal  stake  in  keeping  peace  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

"It  Is  imperative  that  tbese  nations  begin 
to  concentrate  their  energies  and  the  ener- 
gies of  their  people  on  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  re^on,  developing  their  agrlcul- 
tnre,  widening  their  tndnstrlal  base,  and 
gipanrWng  trade  and  oonunerce. 

"In  this  way.  peace  will  become  a  reality. 
and  the  Middle  Bast  will  no  longer  be  the 
fused  powder  keg  of  the  world,  waiting  for  a 
spark  to  Ignite  It,  and  threatening  to  in- 
volve Tis  an  In  a  tragic  and  unnecessary  war." 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again 
faced — in  this  strategic  croasroads  of  the 
world — wttb  a  perilous  situation  that  could 
erupt  at  any  time  mto  armed  f^nt^ 

X  would  Uks  to  take  this  opp(»tunlty  to 
commend  the  President  on  his  firm  and 
forthright  statement  on  the  Middle  Eastern 
crisis,  and  for  his  strong  stand  in  support  of 
iintted  action  by  the  world  community  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  peace. 

llie  Prsaldant  also  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  clear  and  forceful  comment 
regarding  the  purported  closing  of  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba  to  Isra^  ahliqilng  In  an  effort  to 
seal  off  ttie  vital  southern  port  of  Eilat — 
BSath — as  a  key  commercial  exporting  and 
oU  Importing  center: 

nnie  united  states  considers  the  gulf  to 
be  an  Intamatlcmal  waterway  and  feels  that 
a  Uoekads  at  Israeli  statpptng  Is  Ulegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

"The  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage  of  the 
international  waterway  Is  a  vital  Interest  of 
the  International  commTinity." 

I  am  particalaily  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent fdedged  Amertea's  wholehearted  and 
vigorous  support  for  a  continuing  united 
MatlanB  prssnnce — as  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tal mportanee  to  the  peace  and  stabUlty  of 
the  entire  area. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  ntlnd 
about  the  meaning  and  intent  of  Mr.  John- 
son's unequivocal  White  House  restatement 
of— 

"What  thre*  Prssldants  have  said  beros»— 
that  taia  United  ntstes  is  firmly  ccnnnltted 
to  the  support  at  the  poUttcal  Independenoe 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  aatteiM 
of  the  area. 

"Ttie  United  States  strongly  oppatu  ag- 
gression by  anyone  In  the  area,  in  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestln*.  This  has  been  the  p<4tey 
of  the  United  SUtes  led  by  fotir  Presidents — 
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TYnman.  President  Elacnhoww, 
President  E^ennedy.  and  myself — aa  wall  as 
ttoe  pcAtey  at  botli  at  our  poUtleai  pandes." 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  mistake  or  ml*- 
Judgs  this  country's  Ann  «y>mTnit.m«>nt  to 
oppose  aggression  and  advance  the  cavise  of 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


A  Strategy  for  a  Limbic  Eimroiiment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUFDXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  HEW  released  a  most  enlightening 
and  well-constructed  report,  "A  Strategy 
for  a  Livable  Envlronnaent."  This  report 
outlines  many  recomsiendations  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  help  eliminate  the 
scourges  of  the  physical  environment — 
air,  water,  and  noise  pollution;  solid 
wastes;  crowding;  radiation;  trafBc 
safety;  and  various  other  ailments.  It 
is  gratUylng  to  note  that  HEW  regards 
these  problems  as  Interrelated  and  urges 
an  ecological  approach  In  attempting  to 
solve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  essentially  the 
type  of  approach  that  I  suggested  last 
March  In  speeches  before  two  California 
organizations  which  are  very  much  In- 
volved with  problems  of  environmental 
pollution  and  decay.  I  applaud  the  HEW 
report  and  will  go  into  a  deeper  analysis 
of  various  specific  points  contained 
therein  in  the  next  few  days. 

Right  now,  however,  I  wish  to  sum- 
marize the  report.  Briefly,  the  primary 
concern  of  the  report  included  identifi- 
cation of  environmental  hazards  in  need 
of  current  action  and  the  creation  of  a 
system  for  the  formulation  of  new  goals 
to  help  combat  poUatlng  forces  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  become  too  Irk- 
some— like  air  pollution. 

Looking  at  "total  man  in  his  total  en- 
vironment, rather  than  taking  a  crisis 
or  piecemeal  approadh  to  solving  prob- 
lems" is  a  most  beneficial  approach  and 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  report 
hi  that  recommendation.  It  was  a  rec- 
ommendation I  outlfried  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  report  also  indicates  the  need 
for  developing  a  sort  of  early  warning 
system  so  that  we  may  attack  problems 
before  they  become  too  difficult.  And  the 
report  outlines  Items  which  will  require 
new  congressional  authority,  urging  the 
President  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  "sin- 
gle EnvlrcHimental  Protection  Act." 

It  is  my  fervent  expectation  that  this 
HEW  report  will  stimulate  the  contin- 
uing dialog  on  environmental  problems 
and  hope  that  it  serves  as  a  catalyst  for 
farsighted  congressional  action.  Addl- 
tionaUy,  we  must  strive  for  increasing 
▼oluntary  local  and  State  government  as 
wtm  as  private  corporation  In  making 
our  environment  more  livable.  As  the  re- 
port states,  these  problems  are  not  iso- 
lated, but  rather  are  all  Interrelated  and, 
therefore,  require  an  integrated  and  com- 
bined effort  by  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  interests  to  successfully  overcome 
these  problems. 


Our  thoughts  and  actions  must  not  be 
limited  to  Just  a  few  of  the  most  publi- 
cized fields:  most  notably  air  tmd  water 
pcdlutlon,  but  rather  must  Incorporate 
aU  the  polluting  and  decaying  tones  at 
work  In  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  fine  to  come  out 
with  periodic  statements  that  we  are 
against  various  tarms  of  pollution,  but 
time  is  getting  short,  and  action,  not 
words.  Is  needed. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  HEWs  goal  of 
coordinating  the  various  current  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  will  be  effective,  and 
that  Ccxigress  will  support  this  effort. 

To  add  to  the  current  congressional 
debate  on  pollution  problems,  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  Q>eech  I  gave  in 
March.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  follow- 
ing statement  closely  parallels  the  theme 
of  a  "strategy  for  a  Living  Environment." 
The  point  of  both  papers  suggests  a 
"strategy"  In  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  that  will  be  more  successful 
than  the  fragmented  and  often  fractioiu 
current  approach. 

I  am  including  my  statement  at  this 
point  so  that  It  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  further  analysis  of  the  HEW 
report: 

Can  Man  Btjsvivi  His  ENvnoWMSNT? 

(Congressman  Richasd  T.  Hawna's  Statement 
of  March  1967) 

AND   THE   UOKD    SAn> 

"The  Lord  Qod  planted  man  In  a  garden 
of  deUght,  to  dress  It  and  to  tend  It"  (Gene- 
sis 2:16). 

Apparently  the  Bible  suggest  that  God 
answered  the  question  "Can  man  survive  his 
environment?"  with  a  qualified  yes.  The 
qualification:  if  man's  environment  Lb  to 
be  a  "garden  <a  delight"  he  must  "dress  It 
and  .  .  .  tend  It."  The  circumstances  of  our 
present  environment  vividly  shows  that  the 
dlctlm  recorded  In  OenesU  has  not  been 
heeded. 

The  question  "Can  man  survive  his  en- 
vironment?" Is  a  most  Ironical  one.  At  first 
glance,  one  would  ordinarily  think  I  am 
ta)lr1ng  about  the  rough  and  raw  envtron- 
ment  of  nature.  Not  so.  Man  has  demon- 
strated through  the  ages  that  he  Is  able  to 
survive  quite  nicely  as  long  as  nature  bal- 
anced what  man  altered.  However,  for  the 
past  fifty  years  man,  through  his  technology, 
has  more  and  more  become  the  master  of  his 
own  environment.  The  question,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, reads  "Can  man  survive  an  en- 
vironment of  his  own  making?"  The  answer 
is  not  an  optimistic  one. 

The  layman  as  well  as  the  expert  can  easily 
detect  the  deteriorated  conditions  of  the 
present  American  physical  environment.  Air 
and  water  pollution,  Increasingly  choUng 
solid  wastes,  crowded  traJBc,  rising  decibels 
of  ear-Bhatterlng  noise,  decayed  housing,  dls- 
app«arlng  open  spaces  and  concrete  canyons 
are  some  of  the  symptoms  that  characterize 
the  advanced  dvUlsatlons  of  1967.  Our  "gar- 
den of  delight"  is  now  a  weed  patch  of 
miirk. 

HZSTOaiCALJ,T    SFSAKINO 

Western  man's  present  lackadaisical  con- 
cern over  the  deterioration  of  his  environ- 
ment is  hlatorlcany  rooted  In  the  indxistrlal 
revolution  and  its  philosophical  categoricals 
that  have  permeated  men's  minds  and  domi- 
nated men's  thinking  for  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  This  does  not  snggeat  that  the 
indtistrlal  revolution  has  been  a  total  evil. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  a  mixed  blessing.  Prom 
it.  the  valuable  gift  of  technology  was  de- 
livered. Next  to  language  and  social  or- 
ganization, technology  is  the  most  valuable 
attribute  clvlItEatlon  possesses. 

However,  the  thinking  of  the  age  following 


b«  chaiacter- 
OB  •conomle  mattves. 
and  otbeza  aet  the 
stags  for  apeolailsattoa.  division  at  labor,  and 
ths  Imparatlva  that  iC  everyone  produced  lor 
profit  an  would  balanca  in  the  final  sum. 

Qui  icen  ttrattoy  on  producing  a  product  that 
would  return  a  decent  profit  ts  an  Important 
aspeet  at  our  ptasast  wealtb.  IWs  attitude 
Is  one  of  the  iiImbiiIs  t—prmslWe  for  our 
Nation's  technologtcal  prograsa  Technologi- 
cal ability  can  often  make  the  diflerenoe  in 
the  margin  of  profit. 

mublems,  however,  resulted  from  this  atti- 
toda.  Ttoe  stagl»-mlntlwt  actentloa  to  pro- 
doalng  a  profit  did  produce  a  great  teeb- 
notogy.  It  also,  bowerw,  produced  social  dls- 
locatlon  and  iahor  problems  that  have  not 
been  foUy  sorred  to  this  day.  However,  and 
more  important,  today  the  produettve  ability 
that  omr  tedmology  aUowed  v  to  produce 
has  created  over  a  period  of  time  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  environmental  problems. 

The  cntrsprsnsnr  bent  on  making  a  better 
dsteigeBt  was  not  asked,  aoeording  to  the 
ttilTiklng  or  the  era,  to  oonoam  hlmucir  with 
the  poOwtaBts  hia  plant  dumped  Into  the 
water,  or  hi*  chimney  belched  into  the  sky. 
BS  was  not  asksd  to  concern  hlmedf  witb 
the  quantity  of  his  plant's  solid  wastes,  the 
noise  of  his  machinery,  the  esthetic  effect  of 
the  plant  en  the  nelghtooitoood.  or  the 
crowded  trafile  eondltlens  created  because  his 
plant  was  located  next  to  dooMis  of  other 
plants.  An  this  he  did  not  have  to  consider, 
and  until  Just  Tvcently  did  not. 

Western  man's  approach  in  the  era  of  the 
Industrial  revoIutlMi  has  been  to  concen- 
trate, to  divide  hia  labors.  The  credo  in- 
grained in  us  Is  that  the  off-Shoots  and  by- 
products of  our  work  an  the  problems  of  an- 
other specialist.  If  no  one  conoems  them- 
selves with  the  by-prod\tct.  It  is  unprofitable 
and  unimportant. 

One  of  the  by-prodxiets  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  been  the  poisoning  and  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment.  It  has  been  a  by- 
product that  we  have  not  eoncemed  ourselves 
with.  By  not  concerning  ourselves  with  any 
of  the  ramlfieatlons  of  our  technology  other 
tlian  thoee  meant  to  produce  wealth,  we  find 
ourselves  In  the  almost  fareteti  condition  of 
an  Immensely  rl^  Nation  whose  environ- 
ment Is  a  horribly  unplanned  by-product  of 
the  technology  that  produced  its  treasure. 
THX  voux  HOBsaicaif 

The  Four  Horseman  of  the  Apoealypee  have 
haimted  man  and  provide  an  appropriate 
analogy  for  an  examination  of  our  neglected 
envlronnaent.  Per  70%  of  the  American  pub- 
lic whose  day-to-day  activities  are  within 
the  confines  of  an  urban  mogalopoUs,  the 
modem  Pour  Horaemen  are  peUutkm,  crowd- 
ing, noise  and  deterlcratlan.  These  are  the 
modem  scourges  bleeding  the  vitality  of  our 
envtronment. 

The  first  modem  Hrssemaii,  poUutlon,  la 
taking  a  numlMr  at  different  fomis.  Air  pol- 
lution Is  presently  the  most  dangerous. 
Americans  ehoke  their  atmosphere  with  300,- 
000  tons  at  wastes  each  day.  Tlieasands  of 
deaths  each  year  are  directly  attributed  to 
the  polBonoua materials  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  haa  been  estimated  that  anyone  bom 
and  ralaed  in  the  City  of  New  York  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  t>reathed  enough 
polaonoos  air  to  be  equivalent  to  smoking 
nine  cigarettes  for  each  day  of  his  hfe. 

The  car  Is  mcreasingly  becoming  the  major 
source  of  air  poUutton.  While  vtrtuaUy  every 
major  city  has  serious  problems  with  In- 
dustrial air  potlKtloa,  tbs  emissions  from 
the  exhausta  at  aa  estimated  100  million 
cars  by  1S7B  will  be  the  ovarwbebnlng  source 
of  poisonous  air. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  Industrial  air  pollu- 
tion is  largely  being  ooatsrolled.  12,000  pounds 
of  noadous  emissions  in  the  form  of  nitrogen 
dlodda.  hydraeartxms,  oaons,  and  peraryaeyl 
hltratea  are  dally  pumped  Into  the  8o«ithsm 
CaUSarma  atmosfliere  from  tha  erhausta  of 
8.76  mllUon  area  cars. 


Water  poDuttoB,  'tbs  Presfdent^ 
mental  r^lluttan  Panel  recently  warned,  is 
beoQsnteg  acute.  &t  1966,  Ansertwine  dta- 
charged  mto  their  rivers  and  streams  enough 
eflhients  to  equal  Hm  raw  sewage  of  SO  mil- 
lion people.  New  Tork  Olty  hourly  dumps 
one  million  pounds  of  nntoeated  garbage  Into 
the  Hudaun  Blver.  On  Lake  Brte,  six  of  thirty- 
two  recreational  awimmlBg  areas  had  to  be 
eloaed  beestne  of  pollution,  m  the  Nation's 
Ctepltol  yon  rarely  find  anyone  swimming  in 
ttie  historic  PotoBiae. 

Each  day  Americans  dispose  of  800  mil- 
lion pounds  of  solid  wastes.  Some  1,420 
pounds  of  garbage  are  coUected  yearly  from 
each  urban  American.  By  1980,  the  rate  of 
solid  waste  disposal  will  be  three  times  the 
I>resent  rate.  Solid  waste  materials  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  Nation's  moet  seri- 
ous and  costly  poUutant.  During  this  year 
the  outlay  for  refuse  collection  and  disposal 
win  be  $1.6  blUlon.  However,  even  with  this 
huge  expenditure,  lees  than  half  our  cities 
with  a  population  of  3,500  or  more  dispose 
of  refuse  by  approved  sanitary  and  nuisance- 
free   methods. 

ceaspools,  Industrial  dumps,  auto  junk 
yards,  open  garbage  dumpa,  large  stockpiles 
of  residue  from  stockyards,  dairies,  poultry 
and  other  *nim«T  farms,  and  other  deposl- 
torlee  of  solid  wastes,  including  our  air,  rivers 
and  streams,  strongly  suggest  a  civilization 
ttiat  facea  the  almost  unthinkable  reality  of 
suffocating  itself  in  its  own  garbage.  The 
Boston  Herald  recently  printed  the  feelings 
of  national  fnistratlon  by  saying  that  "a 
society  so  advanced  that  It  can  guide  a  space 
shot  to  the  outskirts  of  Venus  .  .  .  stiU  can- 
not find  out  what  to  do  with  the  common 
day-by-day  debris  of  living." 

Air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, pesticide  destruction  and  the  myriad 
other  forms  of  pollution  to  our  environment 
are  T'^«'r»t»>tng  increasingly  acute  despite 
spotty  efforts  at  solution.  Nationally,  only  in 
the  last  four  years  have  we  begun  to  concern 
ourselves  about  the  effects  of  environmental 
poUutlon.  Two  air  pollution  control  acts  have 
been  passed,  a  clean  rivers  bill  is  now  law. 
In  1968  aU  new  autos  wlU  be  equipped  with 
smog  control  devices  that  have  not  proven 
very  effective,  and  a  smattering  of  other  local 
and  Federal  antl-poUutlon  measures  are  re- 
ceiving varying  degrees  of  enforcement.  We 
have  not  been  suoceeafiil  at  abating  the  pol- 
lution problam  anywhere,  let  alone  reducing 
It.  In  each  succeeding  year,  de^lte  what 
finally  appears  to  be  an  articulate  national 
concern,  the  problem  of  pollution  becomes 
more  acute.  Our  rate  of  spoliation  is  faster 
than  our  rate  of  solution. 

Understanding  the  dimension  and  quali- 
ties of  tha  enigma  of  pollution  Is  our  pri- 
mary challenge.  Sadly  the  total  issue  is  be- 
ing neglected.  We  have  divided  the  problem 
Into  Ita  many  elements:  air,  water  aoUds, 
pestleldss.  etc.  and  while  we  are  gaining  an 
understanding  of  each  of  the  elements,  no 
one  has  imderstandlng  of  the  problem  in 
total.  No  one  has  &n  iinderstanding  of  how 
the  total  problem  of  pyoUution  relates  to  Uie 
other  three  modem  Horsemen:  noise,  de- 
terioration, and  crowding.  No  one  has  a  total 
understanding  of  how  all  the  problems  now 
exlstant  In  our  environment  relate  to  one 
another,  effect  one  another,  alter  one  an- 
other, produce  one  another.  Until  we  imder- 
stand  thart  tlK  Pour  Horsemen  now  peimeat- 
Ing  our  envlromnent  must  be  dealt  wtth  as  a 
whole,  we  will  not  have  the  success  we  seek 
by  dealing  wMh  each  Individually.  A  new 
approach  in  dealing  with  oiu'  environmental 
problems  Is  needed,  amd  wffl  be  mentioned 
later.  Tor  the  moment,  let  us  continue  with 
the  outlining  of  the  nature  of  the  three 
modem  Harsemen  not  yet  discussed. 

Z  have  named  the  second  Horseman  of  the 
modem  Apocalypse,  crowding.  Our  urban 
oenters,  a  product  of  our  technology,  are 
analogous  to  a  tight  cocast — vlrtuaUy  im- 
possible to  get  Into  and  equally  difficult  to 
get  out  of.  Some  Interesting  statistics  have 


been  >H^etoped  by  tbs  Ommiimpt  gmng 
ns  a  glUmpse  of  the  uvwdhag  preMMems  ttie 
A 1 1  lei  itfaiA  ulWNUilte  wQ  fthee*  m  ttte  yw  S'.OSO. 

By  tb»  year  S.OOO,  the  population  or  the 
trmted  States  wffi  bv  800  mUlton.  nds  sob- 
stanttaHy  tecreaserf  populat^m  wlB  be  con- 
centrated more  densely  tliau  today  %  poytda- 
tlou.  ^Ve  wis  have  the  ff**^*  aiuuunt  of  rain- 
water then  as  now,  but  we  will  need  twice  aa 
much  water,  and  one  third  more  fbod.  Roads 
win  have  to  be  oous  true  led  for  three  times 
as  many  can  as  we  now  have,  and  tbsre 
will  have  to  be  housing'  fbr  an  a<Mtttanal 
hundred  nrilllon  Amertcans.  We  wffl  have  to 
dispose  ef  about  five  ttmea  the  preeenl  180 
mmion  pounds  of  solid  wastes  each  day. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  million  of  the 
population  will  crowd  mto  the  dtles,  and  the 
cities  win  occupy  about  2%  of  the  total  land 
space  in  the  United  States.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  win  be  concentrated 
In  only  twelve  States.  The  questions  of 
crowding  now  sre  crttlcsl,  and  if  the  above 
BtatlEttcal  picture  Is  correct,  no  tellef  1b  in 
sight,  "rtafllc  Jams  of  the  future  wlU  make 
us  long  for  the  good  old  days  of  1967  wtten 
during  peak  rush  hours  it  only  took  3>4 
hours  to  go  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  to 
International  Ahrport,  a  distance  of  some  16 
miles. 

Planning  for  open  spaces  wfll  be  tremen- 
dously more  dUBcult  Oian.  today.  Boads  wUl 
increasingly  take  up  more  land.  Jamming 
living  and  recreation  areas  Into  leas  space. 
Paiictng  space  wlU  be  at  a  premium  and  for 
many  cities  this  will  be  disastrous.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  there  Is  no  longer  any  room  in 
the  central  dty  for  paiklng  lots  let  alone 
curb  parking. 

AU  social  Institutions,  such  as  schools, 
libraries  and  essential  public  services  will 
have  to  meet  the  much  greater  demand 
loads.  Anyone  now  familiar  wtth  center  city 
schools  and  hospitals  and  other  iiubUc  aerv- 
Ice  Institutions  realise  they  are  already 
beully  overcrowded  and  undwstaffed. 

No  complete  study  has  ever  been  prepared 
on  what  psychic  effects  crowding  has  ou  the 
individual.  I  am  certain  such  a  st\idy  would 
produce  many  8iui>rlses  with  what  It  tells  us 
of  the  mental  impact  this  environmental 
factor  has. 

Crowding  in  the  urban  environment  hae  a 
direct  relation  and  Impact  on  poUntlon.  The 
cause  and  effect  is  so  Inextricably  connected, 
consldeilng  one  without  the  other  Is  an 
endeavor  in  futUlty. 

The  third  modem  Horseman  Is  noise.  No 
other  by-product  of  onr  technological  prcj- 
rees  is  so  taken  for  granted.  Molss  has  be- 
come such  an  mtegrated  factor  in  our  en- 
vironment that  it  is  the  one  blight  most 
tolerated.  As  a  result  very  Uttls  Is  known 
about  the  ramifications  of  or  tbs  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

On«  certainly  becomes  more  aware  of  it 
when  a  freeway  Is  biillt  adjacent  to  his  back 
yard,  or  whan  his  nalgbborhood  becomes  part 
of  a  landing  pattern  for  DCfi's  and  Boeing 
70Tb.  Ills  noise  In  tha  urban  envlronmeat 
never  stops.  It  Just  varies  in  Intensity. 

The  dangers,  while  subtle,  do  exist.  Studl£s 
have  Indicated  nnl^^  baa  an  effect  on  h^imn" 
performance.  Loud,  distracting  noise  tends 
to  make  activities  In  efficient.  Certain  kinds 
of  noise  are  '^ery  destructive.  Sonic  booras 
can  and  often  break  glass,  shatter  lnteri.>r 
fixtures,  and  shake  the  psyche  of  aU  wlio 
hear  them. 

Once  again,  an  adequate  consideration  of 
noise  cannot  be  understood  when  Isolated 
from  the  problem  of  crowding.  As  urban 
areas  become  more  dense,  the  oTitp"*  of  noise 
becomes  more  acute.  And  as  an  area  becomes 
crowded  and  noisy  the  level  of  {wllutants 
rises  adding  additional  mlseTy  to  an  already 
aggravating  environment.  TX>  understand  the 
total  physical  environment  in  which  most 
Americans  now  live  we  must  contiauaHy  gear 
enr  thinking  to  the  full  picture  and  the  com- 
plex  InterrelatlonsfalpB  wtttdn  K.  Three  of 
thoee  reiatloiiHnlps  have  new  been  discussed. 
The  fourth  broad  category  is  deterioration. 
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DetalonttUm  is  tii*  fourtb  Honeman  of 
tb*  modam  J^pooatTpM.  TIm  nrbaa  •nTiron- 
nMDt  Is  braedlxtg  a  owxter  d^  that  la  now 
dvonlcally  raSailng  fratxi  physical,  aodal 
and  asthatle  detarUHmtlon, 

A  casual  obwnror  can  easily  notice  the 
jkbyaloal  decay.  Slums  are  at  the  core  of  most 
cities.  TTrban  renewal  most  often  relocates 
slums  rather  than  curing  them. 

In  addition  to  physical  decay  the  center 
city  oft«a  suffers  more  acutely  from  Inade- 
quate educational  facilities,  recreational  fa- 
cUltles,  hospitals,  and  the  other  social  and 
public  serrloes  faculties.  Social  decay  usually 
foroee  those  who  can  pay  for  adequate  serv- 
ices to  the  perimeter  of  the  centi«l  dty. 
while  those  unable  to  afford  the  services  are 
crowded  more  densely  Into  an  increasingly 
lees  desirable  environment. 

Esthetic  blight  takes  many  forms.  Sacrific- 
ing open  spaces  to  roads,  taateleea  rows  of 
tract  housing  built  around  a  faceless  sub- 
■Qxbeax  shopping  center,  traffic  Jams,  miles  of 
concrete  parking  lots,  and  example  after  ex- 
ample of  auto  and  other  junk  yards,  as  well 
as  undeveloped  and  111  cared  for  property  are 
just  a  few  of  the  estheUc  sacrifices  being 
made  In  order  to  accommodate  oiir  "prog- 
ress." The  Idea  that  our  architecture  must 
conform  to  cold  technology  Is  at  the  root  of 
the  blandness  and  unattractlveness  of  much 
of  OUT  urban  environment. 

Washington,  D.c.  present  an  excellent  ex- 
ample Of  what  can  be  acccmipUshed  when 
tastes  and  values  prevail  over  mlndlees  ex- 
pediency. Part  of  the  Capitol  was  and  Is 
being  carefully  planned  so  that  It  wUl  pre- 
sent a  majestic  and  satisfying  picture.  All 
obstacles  were  overcome  In  achieving  what 
has  now  become  the  famous  and  Imposing 
ICall  area  of  the  City.  However,  little,  U  any, 
consideration  was  or  Is  being  given  to  es- 
thetic values  in  the  development  of  the  rest 
ot  the  City. 

Few  of  the  fifteen  mUUon  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  have  little  desire  to  see 
or  spend  much  time  outside  the  Uall  sec- 
tion. With  good  reason  I  There  Is  little  or 
T»f>^htng  to  see,  there  Is  little  or  nothing  that 
Is  appealing.  In  fact,  the  reverse  Is  true. 
yntb.  the  exception  of  a  few  wealthy  areas, 
most  of  Washington  outside  the  Mall  Is  es- 
thetlcally  appalling. 

Understanding  the  full  nature  and  Impact 
of  the  various  forms  of  deterioration  now 
evident  within  our  environment  Is  extremely 
difficult.  No  other  factors  Is  a  complex  or  so 
directly  tied  to  a  combination  of  other  ele- 
ments In  the  total  environmental  backlash. 

KX>ZiOOT:    A   WORD   KEUiSCUVBlB) 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  four  modem 
blights  of  urban  man,  I  have  continually 
Stressed  the  theme  of  the  total  interrelation- 
ship of  each  of  these  problems  to  one  an- 
other and  their  combined  effect  upon  our 
present  and  future  environment.  I  Btressed 
this  theme  because  It  so  vividly  runs  so 
counter  to  the  Ideas  and  thinking  that  have 
marked  Western  man  since  the  Indxutrlal 
revolution.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  ap- 
proach lepreeented  in  thinking  in  compo- 
nents, or  parts;  having  only  a  slngleminded 
view  or  punult  without  concerning  oneself 
with  Its  ramlflcatlona,  Is  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  environmental  conditions. 

What  apsMurently  Is  now  needed  to  meet 
the  Challenge  posed  by  our  spoiled  envlron- 
ttsnt  is  a  new  kind  of  thinking.  The  approach 
Z  am  suggesting  has  Its  roots  In  the  science 
and  pbiXoaoffihj  of  the  Orient.  OUnese  science 
and  teohnology  originally  approached  the 
problems  of  men  in  terms  of  general  harmony 
rather  than  dividing  them  into  fragmented 
parts. 

Botdogy  Is  a  word  that  has  long  been  In  our 
langiiage  but  has  just  recently  been  redis- 
covered. The  word  simply  means  putting 
Uving  organisms  In  retotloa  to  their  total 
anvlznuuent.  In  1043,  before  the  word  was 
ooaunon,  I  addressed  the  House  at  Bepre- 
sentatlves  and  asked  the  Members  to  put  In 


perspective  the  environmentca  legislation 
that  was  then  just  first  being  considered.  At 
that  time,  Z  stressed  the  ecological 
considerations. 

We  have  not  yet  properly  concerned  our- 
selves with  man's  eodofy.  Granted  we  have 
passed  soma  legUlatiab  and  spent  some 
money  on  attacking  apedflc  problems  within 
the  environment.  But  once  again  our  ap- 
proach has  been  divided  and  has  paid  little 
attention  to  dealing  wtth  our  environment 
as  a  whole.  If  we  can  overcome  the  outdated 
notion  that  the  invblems  within  our  environ- 
ment do  not  fester  in  Isolation  of  one  an- 
other, as  do  segregated  bacteria  in  a  cUnical 
laboratory,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  In- 
tellectual step  forward. 

Once  we  imderstand  that  pollution  Is  re- 
lated to  crowding  is  related  to  noise  is  related 
to  deterioration  is  related  to  pollution,  and 
so  on,  we  can  then  deal  with  the  issue  as  it 
is,  and  not  as  we  cbooee  to  break  it  down. 

Our  first  step  should  be  to  determine  the 
exaot  extent  and  nature  of  the  entire  Inter- 
related issue.  While  we  have  specific  knowl- 
edge about  specific  asi>ectB  of  tlie  problem, 
we  know  little  about  what  the  total  Impact 
the  present  environment  has  had  on  man.  Do 
we  know  what  kind  of  total  environment  we 
want?  In  our  present  rush  to  combat  each 
individual  problem  In  the  environment,  with 
little  consideration  for  the  ramifications  of 
our  solutions,  are  we  aotually  going  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  environment  we  want? 

For  example,  do  we  want  all  our  water 
pure  enough  for  drinking,  or  will  it  do  to 
have  some  of  it  just  clean  enough  for  swim- 
ming or  boating?  Are  We  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  esthetic  values  of  some  of  o\ir  open 
spaces  to  relocate  some  Industry  from  the 
central  city  thereby  reducing  crowding.  There 
are  an  infinite  variety  of  questions  that  can 
be  posed — only  the  answers  are  lacking. 

Oiir  environment  should  be  the  product 
of  our  rationality,  not  tJie  by-product  of  our 
technology.  Our  technology  can  and  must 
be  shaped  to  meet  the  conditions  we  want  in 
our  environment.  Oiir  technology  has  given 
MS  many  tools  such  as  systems  analysis,  com- 
imterlzation,  sophisticated  organizing  pro- 
grams and  others  that  can  be  invaluable  In 
helping  determine  and  then  realize  a  satis- 
factory physical  enviromnent. 

We  must  understand  that  man  must  be 
the  center  point  of  his  ecology.  As  natural 
environmental  obstacles  were  overcome,  we 
must  overcome  the  environmental  problems 
created  by  us  and  orient  our  environment 
to  meet  the  needs  of  man  rather  than  de- 
stroying him. 

Our  present  environment  presents  us  with 
a  great  lesson;  a  lesson  rooted  in  blind  his- 
tory. Man  will  survive  his  environment  If  we 
have  learned  the  lessoh  of  considering  all 
the  ramifications  of  our  actions  before  we 
enter  into  them.  If  we  approach  otir  present 
environmental  problems  in  that  context  we 
may  yet  remake  this  earth  into  a  "garden 
or  delight." 


Hope  and  Promise:  Aaiericans  of  Spanish 
Somame 


EXTEa^ SION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  A?eaker,  one  of  the 
largest  and  yet  least  known  groups  of 
pewle  in  the  united  States  Is  made  up 
of  those  with  Spanish  surnames.  Con- 
centrated In  the  Southwest,  many  of 
them  are  Ul  educated,  ill  housed,  and  ill 
fed. 


One  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  House,  the  Representative  from 
Texas  [Hxkry  B.  Oombalbb],  told  the 
story  of  these  citizens  of  our  Nation  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationlst,  ofBcial  monthly  magazine  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Hopx  Ain>  Pkomisk:  Amzszcans  or  Spanish 

SmtNAKx 

(By  Representative  Hcmbt  B.  Oomeaux) 

If  you  are  himgry,  hope  itself  Is  a  distant 
thing;  and  If  you  are  defeated,  promises  of 
better  things  to  come  ring  empty.  If  yours 
Is  a  world  of  dirt  floors  and  tin  roofs,  tomor- 
row holds  no  promisee  and  your  greatest  am- 
bition is  to  Uve  through  today.  For  6  million 
Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  all  too  many 
live  In  such  a  world,  far  removed  from  the 
American  drecun. 

Wherever  there  are  people  who  are  poor, 
there  Is  tragic  waste.  The  poor  lead  short 
Uves  and  their  hopes  and  dreams  prove  il- 
lusory. Society  has  never  cared  much  about 
the  poor  because  they  have  always  been 
there,  and  there  has  never  been  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  poverty  could  be  or  even 
should  be  eradicated.  Somehow  society  de- 
cided, by  and  large,  that  a  poor  man  is  poor 
only  because  of  his  own  failure  and  that  be 
deserves  his  fate. 

But  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  happy 
change  in  this  old  attitude.  We  have  realized 
that,  in  fact,  the  American  dream  is  not  open 
to  everyone;  we  have  been  able  to  understand 
the  terrible  waste  of  poverty  and  that  It  can 
be  ended.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  some 
men  are  poor  because  society  has  denied  them 
the  chance  to  be  anything  else  and  that  the 
poor  should  not  and  need  not  be  despised 
and  forgotten. 

We  have  begun  to  try  to  find  out  why  men 
are  poor  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  We 
have  started  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  giv- 
ing poor  men  more  in  life  besides  a  determi- 
nation to  survive  against  high  odds. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  least  known  groups 
of  poor  people  Is  concentrated  tn  the  South- 
west. Only  one-alxtb  of  the  population  of  thU 
country  lives  In  the  five  southwestern  states, 
but  one-fourth  of  America's  poor  Uve  there. 
In  Texas  alone,  there  are  63  counties — a  quar- 
ter of  the  state's  total — where  half  the  peo- 
ple live  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

In  Bexar  County,  which  I  represent  In  Con- 
gress, more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population 
la  classified  as  poor;  116.000  people  there  live 
In  substandard  housing.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  these  Ul-housed,  Ul-olad,  lU-fed 
people  are  of  Spanish  surname. 

The  official  rate  of  unemployment  in  Bexar 
County  Is  usually  about  4  percent;  but  for 
the  poor,  for  the  Spanlsh-siunamed,  It  is 
twice  that.  The  average  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  county  population  Is  11  grades, 
but  for  the  ^tanlsh-sumamed  it  Is  half 
that. 

In  the  poor  areas  of  the  dty  of  San  An- 
tonio, where  most  of  the  Spanlsh-sumamed 
population  lives,  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  half  of  the  people  who  are 
employed  earn  lees  than  $00  a  week.  Of 
those  who  work  and  who  live  In  this  poor 
part  of  the  city,  20  percent  work  part-time 
only.  The  pattern  In  Bexar  County  Is  re- 
peated again  and  again  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  unemployed  slum- 
dweUers  of  San  Antonio  In  November  of  1066 
did  not  have  a  high  school  education.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  them  did  not  even  have  an 
eighth  grade  education.  And  6  A  percent  of 
the  unemployed  In  the  aliuns  never  went 
to  school  at  aU. 

These  people  know  all  too  weU  what  their 
handicaps  are;  they  know  that  even  when  op- 
portunity oomea  along  they  do  not  have  the 
education  or  the  skills  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  They  need  help  and  they  usually  want  It. 
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They  have  not  neceasarUy  faned  society;  so- 
ciety may  hare  failed  them. 

Despite  our  knowledge  of  an  tWs,  the 
schools  are  stUl  tomloc  out  pooftlt  wt»  lack 
marketaUe  skills  or  even  a  good  education. 
AU  too  often  In  the  Southwest,  children  of 
Spanish  surname  emerge  from  school  illit- 
erate In  English  as  weU  as  Spanish,  and 
whose  time  and  talents  have  been  squan- 
dered, whose  ambitions  have  been  blunted 
and  shorn  away  and  who  see  In  the  future 
only  an  miskllled  job,  a  tbuy  paycheck  tf 
any  at  aU,  and  blew d  relief  tn  the  neighbor- 
hood tavern. 

Wherein  Ues  the  fault?  What  must  or 
what  can  be  done  to  arouse  hopes,  to  build 
dreams  and  to  bring  Into  the  realm  of  possi- 
ble achievement  the  ambitions  for  tomorrow. 
Moreover,  how  are  we  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem which,  in  fact,  we  can  understand  only 
dimly?  What  should  aodety  set  as  its  goals 
and  what  goals  should  the  poor  set  for 
themsslvesf  What  should  be  the  dream  of 
the  American  of  ^tanish  surname  who  finds 
himaeU  trapped  by  dlscrlmlnatli^  by  poor 
education  and  by  a  poverty  so  abject  that  to- 
morrow \M  made  too  far  away  to  see? 

The  Span Ish -surnamed  American  has  a 
unique  problem  and  It  demands  unique  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  th^'e  la  the  probleoa  of 
definition.  There  is  not  even  a  generaUy  ac- 
cepted name  for  this  minority  group.  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  surname  are  called  Mexi- 
cans, Mexlcjnns.  lAtlns.  Latinos.  lAtln 
Americans,  Mexican  Americans  and  Hispanic 
Americans;  not  one  of  these  labels  is  ac- 
cepted everywhere.  A  pame  accepted  In  one 
place  Is  enough  to  produce  violence  else- 
where. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  group  as  Americans 
of  Spanish  surname  because,  after  all,  they 
are  Americans  and  they  all  have  Spanish 
■urnames.  Any  other  label  would  be  Inade- 
quate because  this  group  has  such  diverse 
origins.  Some  were  born  here  and  some  have 
hnmlgrated  only  recently.  Some  come  from 
families  that  have  Uved  in  the  Southwest  for 
more  than  200  years  and  axe  of  Spanish  de- 
scent. Others  have  origins  In  Mexico  or  par- 
entage ranging  from  Indian  tribes  to  Engllwh 
gentry.  There  Is  no  tum.  perhapa  even  one 
■o  tentlike  as  Span  I  sh-surnamed  American, 
that  adequately  describes  a  group  so  con- 
glomerate as  this. 

This  group  of  people  Is  so  scattered  about 
the  land  and  so  dl^^ate  In  Its  origins  that 
It  has  problems  defining  itself,  just  as  the 
government  has  problems  In  defining  it.  No 
naatter  what  you  caU  this  vast  number  of 
people,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  one  thing: 
they  have  common  problems. 

We  can  imderstand  what  the  proMems 
are,  at  least  vaguely,  by  reciting  the  tragic 
statistics  of  poverty,  unemployment,  sick- 
nebs  and  Illiteracy,  but  these  are  only  the 
tangible  aspects  of  the  matter  and  give  us  no 
real  understanding  of  the  political  and  psy- 
chic problems  of  the  BpanUh  -surnamed 
American. 

The  Spanlsh-sumamed  American  group 
has  problems  in  setting  forth  cogent  goals, 
Juat  as  it  does  In  finding  an  all-lncluslve 
label.  The  group  possesses  no  single  program, 
no  national  goals  and  has  not  so  far  been 
able  to  coalesce  Into  a  single,  meaningful 
whole,  capable  of  speaking  vrlth  a  united 
voice.  There  Is  no  national  organization  of 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans  that  could 
be  considered  comjwrable  to  the  NAACP. 

There  are  organizations  that  oonaider 
thenuelvea  national  and  which,  indeed,  have 
members  In  several  states,  but  not  one  of 
these  has  a  fuU-tlme  paid  executive  or  staff 
devoted  to  looking  out  for  Its  Interests,  de- 
fining problenoa,  setting  goals  and  otherwise 
acting  as  an  effective  national  spokesman. 
There  la  always  the  posslhUlty  that  a  truly 
national  and  effective  organization  will  oome 
about,  but  there  Is  no  such  group  now.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  create  a  national 


organtBatlnn,  but  they  have  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another:  the  time  has  been  wrong, 
the  leadership  Ineffective  or  a  combination 
of  problems  hu  bezred  the  way,  preventing 
effective  political  organization  of  this  tar- 
flung  minority. 

I  think  this  sltuatloci  is  both  cause  and 
result.  There  Is  no  national  crganlzatlon  be- 
cause there  is  no  national  goal;  and  there  Is 
no  goal  because  there  Is  no  agreement  on  so 
^»i9Pit>nt%|  a  thing  as  what  t.>i)i|  conglomera- 
tion of  people  should  call  Itself.  Lacking 
coheslvenees,  the  group  cannot  eetabllah 
goals;  and  lacking  goals,  it  cannot  bind  itself 
together. 

The  Spanlsh-sumamed  American  Is  unique 
from  other  minorities  In  still  other  ways. 
His  is  not  a  single  origin.  He  has  come  from 
different  places,  at  different  times  and  for 
different  reasons.  He  is  dlfierent  from  other 
immigrant  groups  because  his  homeland,  bis 
mother  country,  is  not  across  the  sea.  There 
Is  no  ocean  between  bis  cultural  home  cA 
Mexico  and  America;  Mexico  is  but  a  short 
drive  away. 

There  are  everywhere  Spanish  language 
movies,  television  stations  and  radio  sta- 
tions and  Spanish  is  spoken  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Up  until  lfl57.  there  was  a  Spanish 
language  dally  newspaper  in.  San  Antonio 
and  even  today  tha  dally  pi4>er8  carry  sec- 
tions printed  in  Spanish.  In  the  South  wast, 
even  the  dominant  Anglo  community  strives 
to  preserve  the  culture  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
because  it  gives  the  area  a  certain  chann 
and  a  cosmopolitan  air  that  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  In  the  South- 
west a  commxinity  that  Is  distinctly  foreign 
and  yet  American;  we  have  a  group  that  Is 
cast  aside  and  discriminated  against  because 
it  la  foreign  and  different;  and  yet  it  is  a 
group  whose  culture  the  majority  find  power- 
fully attractive.  It  Is  a  group  that  the  domi- 
nant Anglos  have  taken  from  and  whoee 
culture  they  would  preeerve,  but  which  they 
discriminate  against  because  of  its  foreign 
nature. 

Here  Is  a  minority  drawn  between  the 
powerful  forces  of  oonfllet,  the  one  demand- 
ing a  preservation  of  Its  art,  music,  culture, 
language,  architecture  and  dress;  and  the 
other  telling  it  to  get  AngllcbKd  or  lose  out 
in  the  race  of  life. 

For  tf  a  man  stays  within  his  cvtltiual 
minority  and  retains  its  customs,  he  has 
little  chance  to  sueeead  tn  a  world  which 
expects  htm  to  adopt  Its  ways.  He  cannot 
get  a  Job  with  only  Spanish  as  a  language  and 
be  cannot  expect  anyttilxig  but  animosity  if 
he  falls  to  wk^  the  ways  oi  the  majority. 
So,  caught  between  the  powerful  forces  de- 
manding assimilation  and  a  tlghtly-knlt  and 
•  kept-mlnorlty  status,  assailed  by  demands  to 
Anglicize  and  appeals  for  staying  'foreign," 
the  Spanlsh-sumamed  American  Is  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  modus  Vivendi — a  way  to  Uve 
somewhere  between  the  Intolerable  extremas. 

The  most  crucial  Issue  confronting  any 
minority  group  is  whether  it  should  at- 
tempt to  preserve  Itself  as  a  cohesive  and  well- 
defined  culture,  or  whether  it  should  disband 
and  Its  members  asstmUate  Into  the  majority, 
losing  their  cultviral  identity.  Either  a  minw- 
Ity  livee  together,  speaks  its  own  language, 
niBlTi«miiMi  Its  own  way  of  life,  or  it  must 
break  up  and  be  absorbed  Into  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  the  case  of  the  Spcmish- 
svurnamed  American  minority,  there  has  been 
no  decision. 

In  Africa,  there  has  been  considerable  ex- 
perience In  decision-making  of  this  kind. 
When  the  Europeans  colonized  Africa,  they 
expected  the  Africans  to  adopt  European 
languages  and  customs.  Sometimes  force 
would  be  used  to  break  up  traditional  ways 
of  life.  For  instance,  to  establish  a  mining 
operation  in  Katanga,  the  Belgians  had  to 
get  Africans  to  change  from  hunters  and 
farmers  into  industrial  workers,  a  change 
which  meant  moving  from  a  primitive  life 


Into  the  discipline  of  a  coBapllcated  Indus- 
trial order. 

Changes  nke  these  are  jazring  and  did  not 
come  easily,  and  the  process  wbs  repeated 
time  and  again.  New  values  were  Imposed  on 
Africa,  new  languages,  new  governments  and 
new  boundaries.  AU  of  this  meant  hard 
choices  for  ttioee  who  had  to  abandon  their 
culture  and  among  the  Basuto  people  there 
Is  this  proverb : 

"If  a  man  does  away  with  his  traditional 
way  of  living  and  throws  away  his  good  cus- 
toms, he  had  first  better  be  certain  that  he 
iOLB  something  of  valoe  to  replace  them." 

This  is  the  dilemma  every  minority  must 
face,  Eric  Hoffer.  writing  in  his  wwk,  'The 
Tnie  Believer,"  put  the  problem  In  these 
words: 

"A  minority  is  in  a  precarious  position, 
however  protected  It  be  by  law  or  force.  The 
frustration  engmdered  by 'the  unavoidable 
sense  of  Insecurity  Is  less  Intense  in  a  mioor- 
Ity  Intent  on  preservtng  Its  Mentlty  titan 
in  one  bent  on  assimilating  wtth  the  naajor- 
tty.  A  minority  wbleta  picisei  vca  its  identity 
Is  inevitably  a  oompaet  whole  wblefa  sfaeHers 
the  Individual,  gives  him  a  sense  of  briong- 
Ing  and  immunizes  him  against  fnmtratlon. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  minority  bent  on 
assimilation,  the  individual  stands  alone, 
pitted  sgalnst  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
He  Is  also  b\irdened  with  a  sense  of  guUt, 
however  vague,  of  a  renegade." 

If  the  man  with  a  Spanish  surname  elects 
to  stay  within  his  group,  he  can  be  sure  that 
he  has  friends  and  he  can  be  certain  of 
having  a  place  to  go.  But  If  he  elects  to  com- 
pete v^th  the  majority  on  its  own  terms,  then 
he  most  abandon  all  of  this  and  he  beeomes 
an  outsider  both  to  his  own  group  and  to  the 
majority.  He  has  abandoned  the  one  and  is 
seeking  to  invade  the  other. 

The  choice  facing  the  Spanlsh-sumamed 
American  Is  not  an  easy  one  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  Is  seeking  some  middle  way 
between  maintaining  a  cultural  entity  that 
binds  ^Hn  to  remaining  outrtde  tlie  pale  and 
rejecting  everything  in  the  hope  of  finding 
success  in  a  hostDe  world.  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  group  as  a  whole  win  make 
■  decMoB  on  whether  to  take  one  yext  or 
the  other,  because  the  chotces  are  »o  painful 
sad  radical  that  few  men  even  ears  to  con- 
template them.  The  deetslons  most  toe  made 
by  todlvtdnals,  aloae  and  unaided,  aad  tt 
will  take  a  long  time  to  know  the  end  result 
of  their  actions. 

8o  the  Spanlsh-sumamed  mtnorlty.  Im- 
bued wtth  Q>eelal  clieuiBstaBcas,  endowod 
wtth  a  rich  and  st>oag  owttui*.  and  given  a 
mtich  to  be  desired  and  beanund  taagnage, 
most  decide,  e«eh  axtd  every  one:  Is  tt  iMst 
to  keep  what  I  have  aod  lava,  and  foUow  a 
way  of  Uf e  Inherited  frem  my  tattur,  or  leave 
tt  aU.  It  la  a  cruel  choice  and  not  one  that 
many  men  will  make  wlQtngly  and  moat  men 
wtU  make  no  ehotca  at  aU. 

It  la  tha  re^WTWlhmty  of  the  majority  to 
permit  the  mtnerity  to  make  its  own  ded- 
■lOBS  about  what  it  wlU  do.  It  is  cruel  and 
unthinkable  to  -luppreas  or  eradicate  a  cul- 
ture in  hopes  of  speedUy  aradicatang  the 
eroel  'Wi^miw  at  the  RpnTrtsh  siimnarrrfl  or 
other  "alien"  poor. 

A  culture  is  too  predons  a  thing  to  destroy; 
it  must  be  permitted  to  make  its  own  con- 
tribution to  society,  especially  one  like  ours. 
For  Amorleans  are  many  things  and  ttiat  Is 
the  secret  of  our  strength.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  tha  dlversi^  which  the 
gp»T»i.h-BiimaTT»nrf  psopls  oSsr  Is  anything 
other  than  a  potential  gift  to  our  already  rich 
heritage. 

Educators  especially  must  be  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Spanlsh-sumamed.  For 
it  Is  the  schools  which  are  tha  first  front  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  the  schools  which 
turn  out  men  and  women  who  are  cither 
equipped  for  life  or  are  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spanlsh-s\imamed,  the 
schools  have  been  failing.  Instead  of  leaving 
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■ebool  ««II-equlpped  to  face  life,  the 
E^Mnlah-comained  have  been  leaving  school 
In  (Izovea  because  It  oSera  nottilng  to  meet 
their  nee<le  and  these  children  have  been 
flnding  that  the  dubious  (Oiolce  of  no  educa- 
tion at  aU  Is  better  than  one  which  Is  mean- 
ingless. 

Educators,  happily,  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand this  acid  do  something  about  It. 
They  reaUze  that  the  child  who  enters  school 
the  first  day  represents  a  promise  and  their 
responsibility  as  teachers  Is  to  turn  that 
promising  child  Into  a  successful  adult. 

Up  until  now,  though,  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  schools  have  been  losing  the  promise  of 
the  Spanlsh-sumamed  child  somewhere  be- 
tween the  first  grade  and  high  school  gradua- 
tion; and  all  too  many  do  not  stay  aroimd 
long  enough  to  finish  high  school  because  of 
It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  the  place  of  the 
schools  to  force  a  choice  of  cultures  on  chil- 
dren or  stq>preas  their  native  heritage.  Oreat 
Injury  Is  done  whenever  this  Is  attempted  and 
we  know  this  all  too  well.  In  our  history,  the 
schools  have  igpiored  the  achievements  of  the 
Negro  and  have  presented  him  as  a  problem 
and  a  blight  on  society  while  Ignoring  his 
considerable  achievements  and  contributions. 
Belatedly,  this  is  changing.  It  Is  a  mistake 
which  should  not  be  repeated  with  the 
Spanlsh-sumamed  American,  for  be  also  has 
his  heroes  and  he  also  has  played  a  i>art  In 
our  history  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  He 
Uves  and  he  exists  and  he  knows  It  and  the 
textbooks  must  recognize  this  fact;  nothing 
left  out  of  the  books  will  eliminate  what  is 
real. 

Z  believe  the  schools  must  make  an  effort 
to  capltallEe  on  the  special  talents  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Spanlsh-sumamed  American. 
This  will  make  his  education  meaningful  and 
wlU  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help  him 
realise  his  full  potentlaL  His  special  educa- 
tional problMns  need  to  be  solved  suid  his 
assets  refined.  After  all  at  this  Is  done,  he 
will  be  ready  to  decide  which  way  to  go  and 
what  life  to  lead. 

I  believe  that,  more  than  anything  else. 
Improved  educational  opportunity  will  help 
the  Spanlsh-sumamed  American  find  his 
place  in  society  and  make  his  beat  contribu- 
tion to  It.  From  this  will  fiow  hope,  ambltlcm 
and  the  skill  to  realise  It.  Without  better 
education,  hopes  kindled  by  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  shortlived  and  the  promises 
made  can  never  be  tiirned  into  realities. 

Everyone  who  knows  about  the  Spanlsh- 
sumamed  community  knows  that  its  condi- 
tion Is  one  of  poverty,  even  abject  poverty. 
They  ask  wbj,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery. 
Is  there  not  more  restlessness,  more  revolt? 
"0x9  answers  are  at  once  simple  and  complex. 
Slmide  because  poverty  and  misery  do  not 
neoessarlly  breed  revolt;  complex  because 
this  group  Is  complez. 

If  a  man  Is  so  poor  that  he  must  struggle 
to  earn  his  dally  bread,  he  probably  does  not 
have  much  time  to  conjiire  up  visions  of 
better  things.  His  concern  Is  whether  he  can 
eat  today,  not  whether  be  can  eat  next  week. 
His  consuming  passion  Is  whether  he  can 
sen^w  up  enough  to  pay  the  rent  next  week 
or  the  school  fees  to  keep  his  child  enrolled 
or  keep  the  gas  from  being  cut  off. 

His  hortaon  Is  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
staying  alive  and  his  dreams.  If  he  has  any, 
will  be  of  a  good  meal  and  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  His  future  Is  so  far  away  that  he 
dares  not  think  of  It;  it  may  be  too  grim. 

Hoffer  has  written,  "where  people  toll  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  a  bare  living,  they  nurse 
no  grievances  and  dream  no  dreams"  and 
how  right  he  is. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  man  lives  in  what 
you  might  call  a  state  of  bearable  misery,  he 
Is  free  to  see  a  little  longer  into  the  fut\ire 
and  he  can  begin  to  think  about  a  better  way 
of  me. 


When  a  man's  condition  Is  Improved  to  the 
point  that  he  can  see  the  Ideal  life  ahead, 
he  becomes  reetlees  with  what  he  has  and 
strives  for  tomorrow.  Fv  him,  the  present  Is 
not  a  happy  time  becavse  the  future,  if  he 
can  but  grasp  It,  Is  what  will  bring  happiness. 

Alexis  de  TocquevUle  observed:  "A  griev- 
ance is  most  poignant  Just  before  it  Is  re- 
dreeeed."  The  taste  of  better  things  Is  what 
breeds  discontent  and  fires  ambition. 

The  Spanlsh-sumamed  community  has,  by 
and  large,  been  so  submerged  in  misery  that 
hope  has  been  too  far  away  to  fire  many 
dreams.  This  may  be  changing.  I  believe  the 
campcUgn  against  poverty  will.  In  fact,  give 
large  numbers  of  people  that  essential  taste 
of  better  things  and  lead  to  rising  expecta- 
tions. 

I  do  not  view  the  futiire  as  hopeless.  It 
may  be  that  the  Spanisb-svirnamed  com- 
munity today  Is  filled  with  p>oor  and  even 
some  hopeless  people  but,  after  all,  it  was 
Just  such  people  who  oame  to  this  country 
and  filled  it  up  and  Just  such  people  who 
have  given  our  land  Its  strength  and  wealth. 
It  was  not  successful  people  who  came  to 
theee  shores,  but  people  who  had  faUed  else- 
where. They  were  driven  here  and  they  made 
this  a  mighty  land.  They  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  This  Is  still  true. 
These  poor  people  who  today  suffer  Innumer- 
able and  complicated  ptoblems  and  Ills,  and 
whose  burdens  we  cannot  Imagine,  will  one 
day  rise  up  and  build  for  themselves  a  new 
world  and,  for  all  of  us,  a  new  Southwest. 

In  numberless  southwestern  shacks  with 
tin  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  along  forgotten 
streets  without  water  lines.  In  a  world  with- 
out comfort.  Is  a  people  who  have  hope  for 
tomorrow  and  one  day  they  will  claim  it. 
Then  ours  will  be  a  new  and  better  world 
because  these  folk  wUI  have  given  their 
splendid  beet. 


ReprcMBtatiTe  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poafe  Ex- 
plains Wby  Fair  and  Equitable  Farm 
Policies  Are  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  mssoxTSi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  lifi£sourl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  pennlssion  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  inclade  the  text  of  ai; 
address  given  by  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  (Bob)  Poagk,  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Plant  Bood  Institute,  held 
the  past  weekend  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va..  becafuse  I  feel  that  not 
only  every  Member  of  Congress,  but  as 
many  of  our  citizens  as  possible,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  and  to  bet- 
ter imderstand  the  work,  the  problems, 
and  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

While  I  may  be  prejudiced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  my  close  association 
with  Chairman  Poagk  over  the  past  16 
years  that  I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  Bob  Poagi  Is  the 
best  Informed  person  In  this  Nation  when 
it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  agricul- 
tural problems.  Including  the  agricul- 
tural economics  of  the  world.  And,  unless 
one  can  understand  the  problem,  in- 


cluding specifically  Its  causes,  he  is  In  a 
poor  position  to  prescribe  a  cure. 

When  Chairman  Poage  caUs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "prices  received  by 
farmers  have  this  spring  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  33  years,"  and  that 
the  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  the  lowest 
figure  for  any  month  since  1934. 1  think 
it  is  time  for  the  consuming  public  to 
understand  that  "Broke  farmers  cannot 
continue  to  produce  our  present  abun- 
dance, much  less  Increase  production." 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  Chairman  Poagx  has  been  car- 
rying his  message  to  the  consumers,  and 
I  have  the  same  objective  in  maldng  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  address  given 
by  Congressman  Poaoe: 

Remakks    op    Congsxssmam    W.    R.     (Bob) 

Poage  (D-Tex.)  ,  Chauiman,  Commtttee  on 

Agricttltubz,  U.S.  House  or  Rkpxxsenta- 

TTvxs,  Betoius  ths  National  Plant  Food 

iNsrmm,    Wurrx    Sulfhub   Springs,   W. 

Va.,  Jonx  12,  1967 

Some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  a  man  named  Aesop  told  a  little 
story  about  a  dog  and  a  bone.  The  dog  with 
the  bone  In  its  mouth  was  crossing  a  stream 
and  saw  the  reflection  of  the  larger  bone  in 
the  water,  and  he  lost  the  bone  be  had,  he 
lost  the  substance  while  grasping  for  a 
shadow.  The  lesson  of  the  Aesop  fable  is  just 
as  true  today,  probably  more  applicable  to- 
day, in  many  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
We  seem  to  doubt  and  neglect  and  drop  those 
things  that  have  made  us  a  great  people, 
and  to  reach  for  shadows. 

But  this  moming  I  want  to  talk  about  only 
one  aspect  of  what  Is  going  on  In  this  coun- 
try. This  Is  about  our  Nation's  agriculture. 
And  I  cannot  do  this  without  talking  about 
you — you  people  In  the  plant  food  Industry. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity. 
Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington  a  few  months  ago  I  have  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  responsibility  to  present 
the  farmers'  case  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  have  spoken  in  New  York  City,  in  Hous- 
ton, in  Denver,  in  Florida,  in  Arkansas,  in 
Louisville,  and  In  Phoenix,  and  In  other 
localities,  saying  about  the  same  thing  I'm 
going  to  say  to  you  this  moming. 

But  first  I  wsint  to  commend  the  plant 
food  industry  for  the  contribution  you  have 
made  to  the  creation  of  food  and  fiber  abun- 
dance In  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Moreover,  I  want  further  to  praise  this  in- 
dustry for  the  service  you  have  rendered  our 
farmers  during  years  when  agriculture  gen- 
erally has  been  subjected  to  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  at  times  when  the  remainder  of 
the  economy  was  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

The  country  Is  entitled  to  know  what  you 
have  done. 

You  have  held  your  prices  down.  You  have 
made  a  proud  record  of  partnership  with  the 
farmer  in  his  trying  years. 

Last  week  in  gathering  my  notes  for  this 
appearance  before  you,  I  telephoned  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  asked  some 
specific  questions.  I  was  told  that  since  1933 
fertilizer  prices  to  farmers  have  Increased 
only  62  percent.  From  the  farmer's  stand- 
point that  Is  Just  62  percent  too  much,  but 
no  other  major  Item  used  by  farmers  In  pro- 
ducing our  food  and  flber  has  IncresfBed  so 
little  In  price.  In  comparison,  during  these 
last  36  years,  the  ooet  of  farm  machinery  has 
Jumped  213  percent,  the  costs  of  motor  ve- 
hicles used  In  agriculture  are  up  242  percent, 
and  farm  building  and  fencing  materials 
have  gone  up  by  216  percent. 

And  I  was  happy,  in  the  Department's  re- 
sponse to  another  question,  to  learn  that  by 
the  wise  pricing  policies  you  have  followed, 


favoring  our  fanners,  you  too  have  profited. 
I  was  told  that  In  1932  yoxir  Industry  sold 
only  SllO  million  worth  of  fertiliser  to  farm- 
ers, while  last  year,  in  1906,  you  sold  farmers 
$1,766,000,000  worth  of  fertlUaer. 

You  have  helped  our  farmers  master  the 
arts  of  abundance.  But  In  performing  his 
miracles  and  blessing  this  country  with 
plenty,  and  In  feeding  hungry  people  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  our  farmers  have  Tiot 
done  so  well.  They  now  are  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstancee  again. 

This  Is  where  we  get  back  to  the  dog  and 
the  bone.  This  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

Many  people  out  to  get  votes  in  elections 
have  read  the  census  figures  which  show  a 
steady  Increase  In  our  urban  population. 
They  have  too  often  decided  that  the  way 
to  get  these  city  votes  Is  to  promise  lower 
prices  on  food  and  flber.  Conversely,  Interest 
in  the  farmer,  who  produces  the  food  and  the 
flber,  is  diminishing,  and  every  decision  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  and  every  redistrlctlng 
aot  of  our  State  Legislatures  forced  by  the 
Court  tends  to  reduce  the  political  influ- 
ence of  our  farm  people. 

I,  too,  am  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
consumers.  A  part  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
has  Just  been  put  In  the  District  I  represent, 
and  I  have  long  represented  the  100,000  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Waco.  But  the  trend  of 
things  raises  a  question  which  troubles  me. 
A  soUd  and  prosperous  agriculture  is  the  sub- 
stance. It  Is  the  bone,  of  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  Are  our  politicians, 
since  the  size  of  the  farmer  vote  has  dimin- 
ished now,  in  grasping  for  shadows  of  con- 
sumer favors  and  approbation,  neglecting  the 
ability  of  our  farm  pec^le  to  continue  to 
produce  abundantly?  If  this  Is  so,  then  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer  will  suffer. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  terribly  dis- 
turbing facts. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  this  spring 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  33  years,  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

These  prices  dropped  10  percent  between 
last  August,  1966,  and  April,  1967.  This  Is 
the  most  severe  drop  in  my  recollection.  The 
parity  ratio  dipped  in  April  to  72  percent, 
and  now  stands  at  the  lowest  figure  for  any 
month  since  1934. 

In  other  words,  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived In  April,  In  relation  to  the  prices  of 
things  they  must  buy  to  produce  their  crops 
and  livestock  and  to  live  on  the  farm,  are 
right  now  at  the  lowest  point  in  33  years. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  past  20  years  the 
hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  have 
Increased  by  123  percent  and  corporate  divi- 
dends are  up  232  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  of  farm  prices  is  actually 
down  11  percent  .  .  .  that  Is,  you  heard  me 
correctly,  actiuU  prices  received  by  farmers 
m  the  marketplaces  In  AprU  were  11  percent 
lower  than  the  prices  for  a  similar  number 
of  pounds,  bushels  or  bales  20  years  ago — in 
1947. 

Wheat,  tncluding  the  value  of  certificates 
under  the  wheat  program,  now  returns  the 
farmer  $2.14  a  bushel,  compared  with  $229 
a  bushel  the  farmer  received  in  1947;  com 
now  brings  $1.26,  compared  with  $2.16  twenty 
years  ago;  and  cotton,  tnclttding  the  govern- 
ment subsidy,  has  been  bringing  the  farmer 
about  38  cents  a  poimd,  while  In  1947  the 
price  was  about  32  cents. 

I  have  been  using  every  opportunity  I 
have  had  since  January  to  get  out  over  the 
country  to  tell  consumers,  to  tell  everyone 
who  would  listen,  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  condition  contmue.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  our  country  and  our  world 
may  soon  need  Increased  production.  My 
message  and  my  warning  Is  this: 

Broke  farmers  cannot  continue  to  produce 
our  present  abundance,  much  less  increase 
production. 

Prices  now  paid  to  farmers  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  to  and  hold  In  agriculture 


the  resources — ^peofHe,  land,  plant  foods  and 
chemicals,  machinery  and  other  productive 
aids  of  science — to  support  the  efllclendes 
eeaentlal  to  mamtaln  abundant  production. 

Consumers  In  this  Nation  should  under- 
stand that  we  might  well  be  short  of  food 
at  this  very  moment  if  our  farmers  had  to 
depend  solely  on  prices  received  in  the 
marketplaces  and  If  these  prices  In  terms  of 
parity  with  other  prices  had  been  as  low  in 
all  the  years  since  1940  as  they  are  today. 

We  have  the  greatest  agricultural  plant 
on  earth,  we  have  mastered  the  arts  of  food 
and  flber  abundance.  This  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen here.  It  came  about  because  of  the  kind 
of  people  we  have  on  our  farms  and  because 
for  a  few  years  from  1942  through  1952,  we 
did  pay  these  i>eople  parity  prices,  and  our 
farmer  used  this  parity  income  to  build  the 
farm  plant  which  is  now  turning  out  the 
miracles  of  plenty. 

In  December,  I  visited  India,  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  I  found,  as  we  all  know, 
that  India  suffers  both  from  chronic  and 
from  a  drought-induced  shortage  of  food. 
From  my  firsthand  studies  in  this  htingry 
country,  I  am  convinced  that,  basically, 
India  cannot  feed  herself  because  her  peasant 
farmers  are  unable  to  buy  the  fertilizer,  the 
machinery,  the  Improved  seeds,  the  Insecti- 
cides, etc.,  which  they  should  use. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  called  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiire  to  get  some  facts 
and  figures,  as  I  was  putting  together  my 
notes  for  this  appearance  before  you.  I  got 
the  Department  to  develop  some  figures  on 
the  use  of  morganic  fertilizer  In  the  United 
States  and  In  India,  and  to  relate  this  to  the 
population.  The  answer  I  got  might  teU  the 
story  in  the  shortest  possible  way  why  Amer- 
ica Is  a  land  of  plenty  and  India  Is  near 
starvation. 

In  the  United  States  farmers  used  in  1966 
126  pounds  of  fertilizer  for  each  person  in 
the  United  States.  In  India  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer In  producing  crope  was  a  woeful  3.3 
pounds  per  person. 

Indeed,  theee  figures  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween plentiful  food  here  and  starvation  m 
other  areas  of  the  world.  They  should  tell 
you  people  also  that  yours  is  probably  the 
most  important  Industry  In  the  world,  and 
it  is  growing  more  important  every  day  as 
exploding  populations  Increase  the  demand 
for  food  and  fiber  the  world  over.  The  c^i>or- 
tunltles  of  your  Industry,  Its  challenge,  are 
tremendous. 

The  Indian  peasants  are  not  as  Ignorant 
as  many  of  us  suppose  them  to  be.  Many 
know  what  they  could  do  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  their  land,  but  without  sub- 
stantially higher  prices  for  what  they  do 
produce  they  cannot  buy  those  Inputs  that 
they  realize  are  needed  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  poUcy  of  the  Indian  Oovemment  has 
been  to  hold  down  the  price  of  cereals,  with 
the  thought  that  this  would  help  their  con- 
suming masses. 

This  poUey,  which  is  not  unlike  the  poUcy 
of  governments  In  many  underdeveloped, 
undernourished  nations,  has  suppressed  the 
incentive,  and  the  ability,  to  produce  abun- 
dantly. Their  people  go  hungry. 

I  look  at  India,  and  I  wonder  about  my 
own  country. 

Something  occurred  last  year  that  fright- 
ened me.  In  mld-1966  when  prices  farmers 
receive  for  some  of  the  food  they  produce 
advanced  moderately,  and  prices  at  the  gro- 
cery store  got  higher,  a  great  hue  and  cry 
went  up  from  consumers.  Boycotts  of  grocery 
establishments  were  organized  across  the 
country.  Housewives  carried  placards.  Farm- 
ers were  condemned  for  high  food  costs. 

All  this  happened  In  the  Year  1966,  when 
prices  farmers  were  getting  for  what  they 
produced  were  substantially  below  what  they 
got  20  years  ago.  And  all  this  happened  In 
a  year  when  our  people  were  buying  their 
food  for  a  smaller  part  of  their  income  than 


any  people  anjrwhere,  ever  before.  In  all 
history. 

Have  we  come  to  the  place  where  people 
are  unwilling  to  pay  taie  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  wbat  we  eat?  Was  that  the  "ijuLwirtg  of 
the  housewlvee'  demonstrations  last  year,  and 
is  this  refiected  in  the  level  of  farm  prices 
today? 

This  concerns  me  deeply.  It  should  con- 
cern those  Members  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resent urbcui  constituencies  as  well  as  those 
who  represent  rural  areas.  Fm  wondering 
how  long  we  can  continue  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  our  own 
people,  not  to  mention  food  for  starving 
papulations  abroad,  if  we  do  not  act  firmly 
to  establish  reasonable  rewards  for  the  people 
In  agiiciiltiire  who  grow  that  food  and  those 
fibers — rewards  comparable  with  the  rewards 
of  those  engaged  in  other  undertakings  in 
our  free  enterprise  economy.  If  we  do  not  we 
are  certain  to  see  an  even  greater  and  con- 
tinuing movement  from  the  farm  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  greater  security  of  the 
public  assistance  rolls  of  our  clttes. 

Incentive  Is  the  key  to  abundance.  It  is 
the  secret  of  free  enteriwise.  Our  people  in 
the  cities  must  know  that  this  Is  as  true  on 
the  farm  as  it  Is  in  the  factory  In  the  city. 
When  I  was  In  India  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  how  that  tmderdeveloped  nation 
might  fiourish  If  It  would  import  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  I  cannot  now  but  wonder 
what  will  happ>en  in  ovdt  own  coTintzy  if 
the  Incentives  of  potential  profit  in  our  free 
enterx>rlBe  agriculture  should  vanish. 

A  central  message  I  am  trying  to  make 
clear  here  is  that  the  productivity  of  agri- 
culture is  not  now  effectively  llmlt,et1  by 
lack  of  technical  knowledge,  but  that,  unlew 
as  a  nation  we  act  wisely,  this  productivity 
may  be  severely  circumscribed  by  economics, 
by  the  cost  of  applying  this  knowledge  and 
the  inability  of  our  remaliUng  farmers,  with 
their  poor  prices,  to  meet  this  ooet.  In  the 
future,  low  prices  definitely  will  limit  the 
productivity  of  agrlcultxire. 

The  farmers'  message  must  be  directed  to 
consumers.  I  think  consumers  wiU  listen  to 
our  appeal  on  two  grounds. 

First,  Americans  are  fair.  They  believe  in 
letting  everyone  earn  a  reasonably  good  liv- 
ing. Look  at  their  attitude  toward  wages. 
Most  everybody  knows  that  wages  are  by  far 
the  largest  single  factor  In  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  but  almost  all  Americans  agree  that 
the  wage  earner  should  have  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor.  It  took  many  years,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  work,  to  get  this  understanding  over 
to  the  American  public.  Agrlc^tural  pro- 
ducers have  not  presented  their  case  nearly 
so  effecttvely  as  has  organized  labor.  Under- 
standing of  the  farmers'  pnoblems  does  not. 
of  itself,  assure  a  solution.  But  I  know  that 
no  solution  is  going  to  be  forthcoming  untU 
we  get  this  understanding. 

Second,  I  think  consumers  will  listen  be- 
cause It  is  in  their  self-interest  to  keep  farm- 
ers producing  abundantly.  C«talnly  it  Is 
much  better  for  consumers  to  have  an 
assured  and  contlnulngly  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  to  pay  fair  prices  for  It  than  It 
is  to  have  an  over-supply  at  low  prices  for  a 
time  and  then  a  shortage  and  skyrocketing 
prices  while  we  go  through  readjustment. 

So,  I  repeat,  our  effort  must  be  to  make 
consumers  understand  that  our  whole  food 
supply  will  be  endangered  if  we  do  not  re- 
store to  agriculture  prices  which  will  enable 
our  farmers  to  stay  In  business  and  produce 
abundantly. 

The  ultimate  decisions  wlU  be  made  in  the 
cities. 

Ours  Is  a  democracy  and  the  masses  of  our 
p>eople  now  live  In  the  cities,  and  as  we  seek 
remedies  to  Insure  continued  abundance  at 
reasonable  prices  we  must  recognize  that  the 
pMlltlcal  p>ower  of  our  farm  and  ranch  p>eo- 
ple  has  diminished.  Henceforward,  farmers 
must  depend  upon  Members  of  Congress  and 
upon     administrators     representing     urban 
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ff^^ftt^ffiu*^  UMi  popolatloiu  for  vniKx<nl 
at  farm  policies  wblcb  an  fair  and  equitable, 
mil  iB  irtty  Z  am  taking  advantaga  of  tnmry 
oiHHatunlty  to  prcaent  Xb»  pletme  to  dt^ 
people  anil  to  aek  -ttielr  undetataiultng  and 


oooperatlon.  I  am  here  t^day  lieeauae  I  wan* 
TOUT  belp — ^tbe  help  of  you  people  In  tbe 
plant  food  Industry — In  deUverlng  tbe  mes- 
sa«e.  X  want  you  to  belp  me  tell  tbe  people 
In  tlie  clttea  ttiat  all  of  us  will  suBer,  If  we 


fall  to  undentand  the  work,  the  problems 
and  tbe  needs  of  agriculture. 

I  know  you  will  belp  me  t^  tbe  coim. 
try  tbat  tbls  Is  a  land  of  plenty  and  tbat  we 
want  to  keep  It  tbat  way. 


SENATC 

Friday,  June  16, 1967 

(.Legislate  day  of  Monday.  June  12, 
lH7y 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  exxrfratlon  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  tiie  President  pro 

tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Haxria,  DX>.,  offered  tbe  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  who  art  the  hope 
of  all  tbe  ends  of  tbe  earth  and  the  light 
ot  all  our  seeing,  help  us  who  grope  in 
tbe  darknefls  of  earth's  dim  ways  to  re- 
member that  even  the  shadows  them- 
selves are  bom  of  light. 

Thou  hast  made  as  in  Thine  image  and 
infon^Rg  and  hast  implanted  wltUn  us 
desirea  which  the  "^ftt<"rin.7  world  can 
never  sattify.  We  are  eoD8ck>u&  tbat  Thou 
needect  no  sacrifice  our  hands  can  bring 
nor  axsy  offering  our  lips  can  frame;  but 
l)ecaT»e  we  Bve  In  Thy  world  and  ^are 
Thy  bounty,  because  we  breathe  TWne 
air  and  Thy  power  sustains  us,  because 
Thy  goodness  preserves  us  and  Thy  love 
Messes  us  continually,  we  praise  and 
wiftgnify  Thy  glorious  name. 

Create  wtthln  us  a  clean  heart.  Renew 
within  us  a  right  spirit.  Lead  ns.  In  the 
stress  and  strain  of  this  new  day,  to  the 
sources  of  strength  and  victory,  to  the 
green  pastures  and  stOl  waters  of  Thine 

onahllng  graCC. 

For  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


EXBCUnVE   MKSSAOBS   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nombiatlons  tMs  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res. 
81)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers 
by  railroad  and  certabi  of  their  employ- 
ees, with  an  amendment,  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


Javita 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kenne<Iy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  V.T. 

Kuchel 

Ziausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mfkgnxiaon 

Mansfleld 

McCIeUan 

McOee 

UcOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mmer 

Mondale 


ICESSAOBS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

MensagtiB  in  wxltlnc  f n>m  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohlted  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler.  one 
of  his  seeretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  14, 1967.  the  President  had 
aHtroved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  8S.  An  act  f cr  tbs  reUat  ot  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  BojB^-lSaebadot 

8.  ISO.  An  aet  f or  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  liaila 
Tolanda  Rafaela  Iflraiula  j  Monteagudo: 

S.lSl.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  ot  Dr.  Julio 
VaMea-Bodrtgncc; 

8. 183.  An  aet  for  tbe  reUef  ot  Dr.  Hector 
Jeens  SancheB-BemandeE; 

8.  IM.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  at  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penal  vBrt 

8.  18S.  An  aet  .'or  tbe  relief  at  Dr.  HUarlo 
Anlde-Rmgukr, 

8.  IS5.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baes  Hemandea; 

8. 167.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Ansel  mo 
8.  Alvarez-Oomez; 

S.  178.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Luis  O. 
Dedlot; 

8.  ITS.  An  act  for  ttis  relief  of  Dr.  Sberlf 
8hafey; 

8. 48S.  An  act  for  tlie  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jadnte  HOibo  y  PlTldal  (BaCael  Mobo) ;  and 

8.  BOl.  An  act  for  fbe  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando O.  Garots-HemandeB. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

"Die  message  also  announced  that 
Speaker  had  afQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bUls,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  tbe 
act  of  February  11,  1030,  to  remove  tbe  dollar 
limit  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
escheat  cases; 

HJEl.  lS2fl.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Hhodea; 

B.B.  a048.  An  act  for  the  reiiet  of  William 
John  liaaterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Manne; 
and 

H.B.  4M&.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Aurex 
Corp. 

THE  JGXJRNAL 

On  reQuest  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  June  14, 1967, 
and  Tliursday.  June  15.  1867,  was  ap- 
proved.  

CAIl.  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legfelatlve  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[No.  144 

Leg] 

Aiken 

Carlson 

Pulbrlgbt 

Allot* 

Case 

Oore 

Andoraon 

Cburcta 

QrliBn 

Baker 

Clark 

Oruenlng 

BarUett 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Bayb 

Cotton 

Hart 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Bartka 

Bible 

Dlrksen 

BatAeld 

Boggs 

Dodd 

Haydea 

Brewster 

Dominie 

c           Hlok;ftnlooper 

Brooke 

EasUand 

Ton 

Burdlck 

Ellender 

Holland 

Byrd,  Va. 

Krrin 

HoUlngs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Pong     1 

Jackson 

Uonroney 

Montoya 

Moree 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Uurphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pen 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


BuaMll 

Scott 

ematbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Bpong 

Btennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams,  a  J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IKOTJYK]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthtI.  are 
necesscuily  absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.      

THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 
The  Senate  resumed  tbe  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  112)  relative  to 
censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


ORDER   or   BtrSZNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  not  be  recognized  at  ttils  time  but 
that  he  be  recognized  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Mtt.i.bbI.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  obieetlon, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MnxERl 
may  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  KlESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BCUiER.  Mr.  President,  without 
having  tWs  re<iuest  taken  from  my  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  brief  statement  before  I  go 
into  my  statement.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  minority  leader,  as  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  wlU  be  in 

OTder.  ^  ^  i,..j 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  stated 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  that  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  address  my  remarks  to  the 


majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  agreed  we  would 
meet  tranorrow,  Saturday.  I  have  been 
up  nearly  every  night,  sometimes  almost 
all  night,  the  last  few  days.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  we  wiU  get  today,  but  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  I  could  have  some  time 
over  the  weekend,  particularly  tomor- 
row, to  prepare  myself  for  what  I  hope 
■wm.  be  my  final  plea  or  speech  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

OROEB    FOR    RECBSS    UNTIL    MONDAY    AT    10    A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  broached  this  question  with  the 
joint  leadership.  We  will,  of  course,  abide 
by  the  Senator's  desire  and  not  meet  to- 
morrow. We  understand  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  Senator  has  been  labor- 
ing. We  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  understand  the  reason  for  modi- 
fying the  previous  announcement  and 
for  announcing  now  that  there  will  not 
be  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  imtil  10  o'clock  Monday  morning 
next  and  that  the  previous  recess  order 
be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING -OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  actually  been  his  own  defense  coun- 
sel here  for  3  days,  and  it  is  a  very  con- 
siderable chore  to  keep  himself  prepared 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  he  probably  wlU  have  some  final 
remarks  to  address  to  the  Senate  and 
those  he  cannot  take  off  the  top  of  his 
head.  He  has  to  have  time  to  meditate 
and  make  preparation. 

I  concur  in  the  action  of  the  majority 
leader  in  vacating  the  order,  so  that 
there  wlU  be  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  finalize  his  defense.  I  am 
glad  to  assent  to  that  request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  which  concern  me  and  which. 
I  believe,  probably  concern  a  number  of 
my  colleagues.  In  fairness,  I  think  they 
should  be  stated  now  In  order  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  also  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  them. 

First,  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  made  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  deliberating  the  ethics  of  testimonial 
and  campaign  fund  events,  as  such. 
Rather,  we  are  deUberating  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  or  some  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  events,  taking  into  account  aU 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  them. 


and  the  committee's  conclusion  that  In 
the  case  before  us  there  was  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  has  cast  an  unfavorable 
reflection  on  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  In 
this  connection,  it  appears  that  this  Is 
not  a  question  of  shaking  the  public  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, but  rather  of  public  confidence 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  Senate  wlU  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  second, 
the  defense  has  been  raised  that  the 
personal  use  of  money  raised  at  these 
events  is  commonplace  and  generally 
understood  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that,  assuming 
this  proposition  to  be  true,  such  person- 
al use  niight  not  be  generally  understood 
in  all  or  most  of  the  other  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  seem  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  proposition  of  whether — 
assuming,  as  I  said,  the  fact  is  that  such 
use  of  money  has  been  generally  under- 
stood in  the  State  of  Connecticut — 
whether  the  ethical  standards  of  one 
State  shall  be  permitted  to  set  the  stand- 
ards for  all  of  the  other  States.  In  this 
cormectlon,  a  related  question  would  be 
whether  the  ethical  standards  in  one 
congressional  district  are  to  set  the  pat- 
tern for  aU  of  the  other  congressional 
districts  of  the  country. 

Third,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  would 
seem  that  the  word  of  our  colleague  is 
not  necessarily  caUed  into  question.  He 
has  stated  on  this  floor  that  he  genuinely 
believed  he  had  a  right  to  use  the  funds 
from  these  fimdraising  events  for  his. 
own  personal  use.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
he  so  beUeved  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  such  use  of  the  money  has  not  re- 
flected imfavorably  on  the  Senate.  It 
seems  that  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  on 
the  proposition  whether  or  not  public 
opinion  in  each  of  our  States  is  bound  to 
condone  the  use  of  $28,000  for  payment 
of  Income  tax  and  some  $9,400  for  exten- 
sive repairs  on  a  personal  home,  for  ex- 
ample. Just  because  our  coUeague  gen- 
uinely beUeved  this  was  proper  and  Just 
because  such  use  is  regarded  as  proper 
by  the  general  public  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  general  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  made  donations  in 
particular. 

Fourth,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
dinner  sponsors  understood  that  person- 
al use  of  the  money  would  be  one  of  the 
results.  However,  this  does  not  substan- 
tiate the  allegation  that  the  general  pub- 
Uc  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  such 
an  understanding,  especiaUy  in  light  of 
the  press  reports  covering  the  events. 
And  l^  the  "general  public."  I  am  not 
referring  to  those  making  donations,  but 
to  the  general  voting  public.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  good  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  gen- 
eral voting  public  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  campaign  fund  activity  when,  in 
ix>int  of  fact,  there  was  a  substantial 
use  of  the  funds  to  pay  income  taxes  and 
pay  for  repairs  on  a  personal  home.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  It  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  Senate's  reputation  for  solicita- 


tion letters  to  be  mailed  out,  referring 
to  a  campaign  deficit,  with  the  solicitor 
and  the  offioeholdo-  himself  believing 
that  such  personal  use  of  some  of  the 
proceeds  is  proper. 

Fifth,  the  Indebtedness  of  $150,000 
which  our  ooUeague  found  himself  sad- 
dled with  as  a  result  of  tbe  1956  and 
1958  campaigns  may  explain  what  was 
done,  but  would  it  necessarily  excuse 
what  was  done?  We  mu£t  ask  ourselves 
whether,  if  this  should  excuse  what  was 
done,  it  would  place  a  stamp  of  approval 
on  what  would  appear  to  be  rather  fla- 
grant personal  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
Would  we,  in  effect,  be  saying  to  oppos- 
ing candidates  for  poUtlcal  office  that 
winning  an  election  overrides  considera- 
tions of  cost,  the  bankniptcy  of  a  family, 
the  possibility  of  being  plagued  with 
debts  and  temptations  while  serving  in 
office.  And,  I  think  It  might  be  recog- 
nized that  if  one  of  the  two  opposing 
candidates  refuses  to  follow  such  a  "Win 
at  any  price"  philosophy  he  is  likely  to 
lose. 

Sixth,  as  was  brought  out  quite  clearly 
yesterday,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  only  a 
question  of  legality  or  illegality,  nor 
of  rules  and  regulations  or  the  lack  of 
rules  and  regulations.  Indeed,  that  is 
why  this  case  was  referred  to  the  Ethics 
committee  in  the  first  place. 

Seventh,  a  point  has  been  made  by  the 
committee  that  our  colleague  followed 
the  advice  of  his  accountant  in  treating 
$6,000  used  for  Income  tax  pasrments  on 
one  occasion  as  a  loan  from  the  cam- 
paign fund  in  the  face  of  his  contention 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  use 
the  money  as  he  saw  fit.  However,  it 
would  seem  that  this  could  be  regarded 
as  action  resvdting  from  income  tax 
advice  on  a  very  technical  point  of  tax 
law,  standing  as  an  isolated  transaction, 
and,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily 
rebut  the  credibility  of  our  coUeague. 
Moreover,  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out,  this  Is  not  necessarily  a  case  of 
credibiUty. 

FinaUy.  what  I  have  been  saying  re- 
lates to  the  first  charge.  With  respect  to 
the  second  charge  of  double  billing.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  appear  to  take  into  ac- 
count as  an  offset  the  nonreimbursed 
trip  expenses.  I  would  appreciate  a  com- 
ment on  this  point.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fense has  been  that  this  charge  seems 
to  rise  or  fall  on  whether  to  beUeve  our 
colleague  or  to  believe  one  of  his  dis- 
credited former  employees.  If  this  is  an 
erroneous  issue.  I  would  appreciate  a 
comment  on  this  point,  too. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  deeply  trou- 
blesome and  embarrassing  situation  for 
each  of  us.  Each  of  us  has  no  other  mo- 
tivation than  to  do  what  is  right — ^not 
only  what  is  right  for  the  individual 
concerned,  but  what  is  right  for  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  I  have  stated  these  concerns 
with  a  view  to  giving  anyone  here  pres- 
ent an  opportunity  to  comment— one  way 
or  the  other— on  the  points  I  have  stated, 
because  I  believe  they  are  relevant  points 
which  will  enter  into  our  final  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognised. 
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Mr.  LONO  ol  Looislana.  Mr.  Presidait. 
Z  irBI  b*  cBsaged  for  Bome  time  today 
In  dtsooBsIns  tbe  Tom  Dodd  case.  I  lie- 
Ucve  this  Is  my  first  speech  on  tiie  stri>- 
Ject.  I  believe  that  I  understand  the  case 
<a  TOK  DwD  better  tJmn  Ton  Doim  un- 
derstWAds  the  oase  d  TcMt  Dodb,  be- 
cause I  hove  bad  ttie  benefit  of  some  ex- 
perience, some  knowledge,  an  ecu-lier  be- 
gtamtng,  and  an  earlier  contact  with  It. 
I  have  watidied  ttie  whole  thing  tinfold. 
Even  tben,  bavins  seen  all  tbls  happen 
and  read  all  the  eolTnnns,  meet  of  which 
I  disdained  to  read  hi  the  morning  news- 
papws  because  they  were  so  very  Inac- 
curate and  rQ>re0ented  such  distortions 
iA  the  actual  facts,  much  of  this  dis- 
tortk>n  behur  to  my  personal  knowledge. 
I  detected.  I  would  say,  within  1  week 
of  the  dw,  that  Tom  Dodd  might  have 
done  something  for  which  the  Senate 
would  be  required  at  least  to  fcMtrlve  him 
or  overlook  on  some  basis,  or  If  we  were 
to  find  other  than  a  censure,  an  admoni- 
tion, or  some  sort  of  punishment  which 
would  Injure  tills  man's  chance  to  eaa- 
ttnue  to  serve  with  us  in  this  body. 

As  WM  who  knows  facts  whiidi  the 
wnniTwittao  does  not  IcDow,  who  knows 
more  about  it  than  the  committee  knows, 
who  knows  the  theory  on  which  the  oom- 
mlttee  prooeeded,  which  is  completely 
different  from  the  facts,  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  see  the  complete  rdevance 
of  certain  evidence  which  was  available 
to  the  committee,  which  the  committee, 
for  a  very  good  reason,  was  not  incUned 
to  hear. 

I  am  going  to  be  as  diarttable  as  pos- 
sible about  this.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  anything,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  that 
should  not  be  talked  about. 

First.  Mr.  Preeidait.  I  adc  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcobo 
the  brW  In  supixxt  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  ResolutlMi  112. 

TlMre  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
asfidlows: 

BBXcr  nr  Sttfpobt  of  a  Subwututs  ma  SBmox 
RaBai.iixioH  lia,  IM  THS  IfATna  or  tbi 
fboKmuaM,  TBoi&ka  J.  Dod^,  UJS.  8«Axoa 
Vfeoic  CoNKXdicirr 
(Submlttad  by  Bnaaxix  B.  IjOko,  UJB.  Sezk- 
ator:  Sberbard  P.  Deutecb.  New  OrleaiuB. 
of  counsel) 
To  the  Memtera  of  the  V.S.  Senate: 

Tbe  vltbln  brief  sets  forth  tbe  facta  and 
tbe  law  in  ttie  matter  of  tbe  luTestigBtloii  o< 
Senator  Tbomas  J.  DocM  of  Conneettcnt,  by 
tbe  S«lact  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. It  Is  supported  largely  by  verbatim 
quotattoBs  from  tbe  sworn  twtimony  in  the 
Fsoord  of  tbe  bearings  (with  page  references) 
beld  by  the  Committee,  and  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  quotations  from  applicable  opinions 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  XTnited  States. 
Its  purpoaee  Is  simply  to  set  forth,  eoo- 
elsaly  and  aa  clearly  as  possible,  in  fair  per- 
spective. Ibe  background  of  the  case  for  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  and  the  underlying  reasons  why 
be  alMuld  not  be  censmted  by  tbe  Senate. 

In  January  19S6,  a  syndicated  series  of 
newspaper  columns  by  Drew  Pearson  began 
appearing,  reilectmg  on  the  ctiaraeter  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Oosmeettent,  and 
cbatglag  blm  with  the  commission  of  a  num- 
bar  <tf  txTCgnlartties  in  his  conduct  as  a 
UnMeA  Statsa  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd  thereupon  requested  an  In- 
veettgatJon  by  tbe  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  standards  and  Conduct,  wblcb  resulted, 
ultlmaMy,  in  a  report,  lendered  April  37, 
1967.  reoocnmeniBng  censure  at  Benat^w  Dodd 


on  two  of  tbe  several  grounds  on  which  tbe 
Purges  against  htm  bad  been  baaed. 
mm  or  TKamsoinAL   rcrme 

Aom  1066  to  1958,  SSnator  Dodd  bad  been 
campaigning  for  nomlttatU»i  by  tbe  Demo- 
cratlo  Party  as  its  candidate  for.  and  then 
for  election  to,  the  Sea|tte  from  Connecticut. 
Both  campaigns  were  Miccesslul. 

At  the  Inception  of  hla  campaigns,  the 
Senator  was  a  man  of  very  modest  means; 
and  after  the  campaigns,  he  found  himself 
heavily  m  debt.  Both  bis  personal  and  his 
political  friends  were  fully  aware  of  bis  fi- 
nancial predicament,  -wnich  grew  steadily 
worse  with  accumulating  charges  during  his 
early  years  In  office. 

A  group  of  these  fHcnds  conceived  the 
idea,  during  1961,  of  giving  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  Senator  Dodd  In  Hartford,  to  raise 
funds  to  relieve  tlie  preasure  of  bis  debts,  and 
to  release  him  from  the  stresses  of  his  finan- 
cial problems. 

The  dinner  was  given  In  November  1961, 
Just  half-way  through  hla  first  term  in  tbe 
Senate,  with  no  Immediate  campaign  prob- 
lem before  blm. 

The  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  dinner  was 
Oovemor  Dempeey  of  Connecticut;  the  Gen- 
eral Chairman  was  Mr.  Alatthew  M.  Morlarty, 
a  businessman  of  Manchester;  and  tbe 
Treasurer  was  Mr.  Artbur  B.  Poweis,  another 
businessman,  and  the  Selectman  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut   (Hearings  «18.  6i3)f 

The  dinner  was  glTsn.  as  stated  expressly 
In  a  letter  sent  out  by  Treasurer  Powers,  as 
"a  non-partisan  tribute"  {H-635) ,  and  the 
principal  guests  of  honor  were  announced 
as  being  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Senator  Styles  Bildges,  the  Senior  Re- 
publican member  of  tbe  Senate  {H-e34). 

SeUlng  of  tbe  tickets  and  raising  of  the 
funds  were  handled  by  Senator  Dodd's  per- 
sonal friends  and  poUtlcal  associates;  and 
the  detailed  work  and  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  were  carried  out  prlmarly  by  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Senator's  staff. 

Two  years  later,  in  1963,  a  fuiul-ralslng 
reception  was  given,  SHnewhat  similarly,  in 
Wsshlngton  for  Senator  Dodd.  Its  Honorary 
Chairman  was  former  Postmaster  General  J. 
Sdward  Day,  and  tlie  Treasurer  was  Banford 
Bomsteln,  a  Washington  business  man  (H- 
648).  A  professional  fund-raiser,  Robert 
Shalne,  was  employed  to  solicit  fimds  for 
the  reception  {H-4S7) . 

No  statement  was  made  aa  to  tbe  purpose 
for  which  the  funds  were  t>elng  raised,  but 
after  tbe  reception  a  zeeolutlon  was  adopted 
by  the  Reception  Committee,  authorising 
payment,  in.  general  terms,  of  Senator  Dodd's 
bills  for  "printing,  trayel,  food  and  lodging," 
as  well  as  for  "any  activity  pertinent  to  pub- 
lic relations  for  Senator  Dodd,  such  as  radio 
or  television  time"  (H-«9S). 

Mr.  Bomsteln,  who  algned  this  resolution 
with  Judge  Oartland,  testified  that  tbe  sense 
of  the  resolution  wss  to  turn  over  the  funds 
"to  Senator  Dodd  for  any  purpose"  {H-656); 
and  that  it  was  commcm  knowledge  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd  bad  a  large  "prevloiw  backlog  of 
debts"  (H-S58),  and  that  it  was  considered 
by  all  concerned  that  tbe  funds  raised  at 
ttie  reception  "could  be  used  for  most  any- 
thing" (H-656). 

During  the  following  month,  on  October 
a6,  1963,  four  more  fuDd-raislng  events  were 
beld.  These  were  a  breakfast  In  Hartford,  a 
luncheon  in  Woodbrldge,  a  reception  in.  Feilr- 
fleld  and  a  dinner  in  Bridgeport. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  each  of  these  functions 
(H-9Q3,  913-927).  "hSr.  Morlarty  was  the 
Treasurer  of  tbe  breakfast  {H-t20)  and  the 
details  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Edward  Sulli- 
van o<  Senator  Dodd's  office  staff  (H-1120). 
No  statement  was  made  as  to  tbe  purpose 


'-  References  hereafter  preceded  by  "H"  are 
to  pages  of  the  Hearings  before  tbe  Select 
Committee.  References  preceded  by  "R"  are 
to  pages  of  the  Committee  Report  (No.  198) . 


for  whleb  the  funds  were  being  raised.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  Woodbrldge  luncbeon, 
manacad  by  Judge  Oartland  (Jf-S05)  and 
held  at  tbe  bome  of  State  Senator  Gloria 
Scbaeffer  (H-B56). 

Mr.  Paul  McNamara,  a  prominent  Bridge- 
port attorney  who  had  been  Senator  Dodd's 
campaign  manager  In  1958,  managed  both 
the  Rilrfleld  reception,  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Archie  Perry,  and  the  Bridgeport  dinner, 
beld  at  tbe  Stratneld  Motor  Inn  (H-68I). 

Two  letters  of  solicitation  sent  out  by  Mr. 
McNamara  both  stressed  tbe  need,  and  an- 
nounced the  purpose  of  the  events  aa  being, 
to  raise  funds  for  Senator  Dodd's  1964  re- 
election campaign;  but  Mr.  McNamara  testi- 
fied that  he  "wasn't  heaitant  about  telling 
the  people  on  the  telephone  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  dire  financial  problems,  and  was 
heavily  In  debt."  and  that  he  would  like  to 
see  blm  "get  out  \n  the  clear"  (H-ff82) . 

After  Senator  Dodd's  1964  successful 
campaign  for  re-election,  another  fund- 
raising  dinner  was  given  for  him  at  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel  in  Hartford.  The  guest 
of  honor  was  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  dinner  was 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Barblerl.  a  businessman  of 
New  Haven  and  Democratic  Town  Chairman 
of  that  City.  Mr.  Morlarty  was  again  the 
Treasurer  of  the  dinner,  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
again  managed  the  details  of  tbe  function. 

A  first  solicitation  letter  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Barbleri  In  connection  wltb  the  dinner,  gave 
Its  purpose  as  being  to  "assist  In  mectmg  the 
campaign  deficit  (H-970).  A  second  letter, 
while  referring  to  the  first,  made  no  mention 
of  tbe  purpose  to  which  the  funds  raised  at 
the  dinner  were  to  be  put  (H-1118);  but 
Messrs.  Barblerl,  Morlarty  and  Sullivan  all 
testified  unequivocally  that  the  funds  were 
being  raised  for  Senator  IX>dd's  peraonal  use. 

There  can  be  no  question  tliat  the  funds 
from  all  of  the  functions  were  turned  over 
to  Senator  Dodd,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
actually  used  by  him  to  defray  what  might 
ordinarily  be  considered  his  personal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bis  political,  debts  and  ex- 
penses. 

But  Senator  Dodd's  debts  were  Isxgely  the 
accumulation  of  purely  political  expenses 
which  he  expected  to  reooup  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  "testimonial"  functions,  as  m  the 
recognized  and  accepted  practice  In  Con- 
necticut. As  explained  by  tbe  Senator,  if  be 
badnt  been  "battling  for  that  nomination, 
I  wouldn't  have  needed  that  money  .  .  ." 
(0-S21). 

And  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  Is 
rarely  a  clearly  defined  Une  between  per- 
sonal and  political  expenses  for  persona  in 
political  life.  As  stated  by  Senator  Dodd, 
"my  life  for  eleven  years  has  been  so  politi- 
cal that  it  has  been  almost  nothing  else"; 
and  "all  my  living  matters  were  political . . . 
wltb  very  rare  exceptions"  (H-S20).  The 
Senator  frequently  referred  to  tbe  use  of  the 
funds  raised  as  described,  to  liquidate  bis 
"personal  poUtlcal  obligations"  (H-a35.  822, 
824),  and  bis  "political  personal  debts" 
(U-836). 

In  furtherance  of  Senator  Dodd's  position 
as  so  expressed  by  him,  even  Mr.  O'Hare, 
Whose  treasonous  conduct  toward  tbe  Sen- 
ator made  available  to  Drew  Pearson  from 
tlie  Senator's  locked  fllss  the  msterial  for 
tbe  columns  which  detonated  tbe  Select 
Committee's  mvestlgation,  conceded  that  at 
one  pomt  Senator  Dodd  had  Instructed  blm 
"specifically"  that  tbe  only  "types  of  bills" 
he  was  to  send  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  payment 
out  of  tbe  Hartford  '"Testlmomal"  fund  were 
such  as  "eould  l>e  related  in  any  way  to  the 
campaign"  (17-739);  and  tben,  typically,  Mr. 
O'Hare  teatlfied  tkat  nevertbelea.  in  bis 
"own  mmd  at  tbe  time  (IM  dM)  feel  that 
some  of  these  bills  wars  Inappropriate  for 
payment  by  Mr.  Sullivan  out  of  tbe  cam- 
paign account." 

Mr.  O'Hare  charged  Senator  Dodd  wltb 
having   reeorted    to   a   number  of   devious 


transactions  to  conceal  the  fact  tbat  he  was 
using  the  proceeds  of  tbe  fund-raising  af- 
fairs to  meet  hla  purely  personal  obligations. 
Some  ot  these  matt«s  are  so  petty  and  really 
silly  as  to  be  unwcrtby  of  detailed 
explanation. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  O'Hare  testlfled  that 
the  Senator,  who  baa  Insisted  througbout 
that  these  funds  were  available  to  blm  for 
any  purpose,  was  seeking  a  means  to  avoid 
disclosing  their  use  to  pay  hia  bills,  and  tbat 
he  accordingly  approved  Mr.  O'Hare's  own 
suggestion  tbat  he  "purchase  money  orders" 
from  the  Union  Trust  Company  with  a  check 
drawn  on  that  bank,  "m  tbe  amounts  of  the 
accounts  wblcb  were  to  be  paid,  and  then 
fill  them  out  later,  and  tbe  payee  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  wblcb  acootmt  tbe 
money  was  actually  drawn"  [H-734). 

Senator  Dodd  not  only  denied  that  be  bad 
approved  any  such  transaction,  but  testi- 
fied tbat  he  bad  never  heard  of  it  until 
the  Committee  bearings.  He  said  ttiat  noth- 
ing "could  be  mors  dwmaglng  to  me  than 
to  be  paying  my  tiills  in  money  orders.  I 
am  embarraaaed  now  to  think  that  people 
got  money  orders."  {H-S41 ) .  Tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee exunmartzed  ttils  evidence  in  its 
findings  {Br-ie). 

According  to  tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Hare, 
Senator  Dodd,  being,  In  October  of  1963, 
"under  great  pressure  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  payment  of  bis  taxes,"  Mr. 
O'Hare  "volunteered  tbat  perhi^M  I  could 
loan  >'»'"  $6,000  from  tbe  D.C.  Committee 
(testlmonal  fund)  .  .  .  and  then  he  could 
arrange  to  pay  it  I>ack.  ...  He  agreed  to 
this,  and  tbls,  in  effect,  was  bow  it  came 
about"  (H-736-737).    " 

In  a  stipulation  between  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee and  Senator  Dodd,  it  is  agreed  tbat 
in  October  1963,  an  amount  of  $0000  was 
transferred  from  tbe  D.C.  Committee  ac- 
count to  the  personal  acoount  ot  tbe  Sena- 
tor at  tbe  Rins  National  Bank  in  Wasliing- 
ton,  and  tbat  "David  Nicbols,  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant  employed  to  audit  tbe 
affairs  ci  Senator  Dodd  for  the  purixise  of 
preparing  bis  Federal  mcome  tax  return, 
inlormed  Senator  Dodd  in  early  1964  tbat 
the  S6000  .  .  .  should  be  treated  as  a  loan 
from  a  campaign  fund"  (H~SS6),  and  tbat 
Senator  Dodd  then  agreed. 

The  amount  was  repaid  a  month  later  mto 
a  different  testimonial  fund  acooimt.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  submitted  tbat  tbls  repayment 
"through  another  testimonial  fund  ...  In 
Itself  does  not  make  much  sense"  (B-tlt), 
since  be  saw  no  reason  for  handling  tbe 
matter  as  a  loan  In  tbe  first  Instance.  Mr. 
Sullivan  bad  said  to  lilm,  "Wbat  in  the  world 
did  you  do  that  for,  it's  your  own  money"; 
but  explained  Senator  Dodd.  "generally. 
when  an  accountant  comes  and  tells  me 
something,  I  say  aU  right,  tbat  la  all  right 
with  me.  Tbat  is  wiiat  I  think  happened" 
(H-82S). 

The  Select  Committee  concluded  tbat 
"from  ttie  circumstances  of  all  of  tbe  fund- 
raising  events,  mcludlng  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  funds  by  members  of  Senator 
Dodd's  staff,  the  extensive  partlclpatton  by 
members  of  Senator  Dodd's  stc^,  tbe  close 
poUtlcal  reUtlonsblp  between  Senator  Dodd 
and  tbe  sponsors  of  tbs  fund-raising  events, 
the  preoccupation  of  tbe  organisers  wltb 
Senator  Dodd^  i4>parently  political  Indebt- 
edness, and  the  t>artlsan  poUtlcal  nature  of 
the  printed  program,"  Senator  Dodd's  knowl- 
edge of  restriction  of  tbe  right  to  use  of  tbe 
funds  for  poUtlcal  purposes  must  be  pre- 
sumed (11-24). 

The  entire  record  of  tbe  bearings,  in  the 
first  place.  Is  replete  wltb  evldenoe  that 
Michael  O'Hare,  tbe  principal  prosecuting 
witness  against  Senator  Dodd,  was  the  faith- 
less member  ot  bis  staff  who  bandied  all  of 
his  penonal  financial  affairs.  He  Insisted 
throughout  tbat  be  acted  on  the  Senator's 
Instructions  as  to  payment  of  his  personal 
bills. 


How.  then,  can  it  be  said  in  falmesa.  tbat 
despite  tbe  fact  tbat  a  member  of  Senator 
Dodd's  staff  bad  control  of  aU  of  hla  perstMud 
funds,  "tbe  exclusive  control  of  the  funds 
by  members  of  Senator  Dodd's  staff"  is  an 
indicium  of  the  "pcdltlcal  character"  of  tbe 
funds? 

WhUe  It  Is  true  Uiat  none  of  the  written  in- 
vitations to  tbe  fund-ralamg  functions  stated 
expreoBly  "tbat  tbe  funds  were  to  be  used 
for  personal  purposes"  (R-28) ,  it  must  be  re- 
membered tbat  tbe  first  of  these  affairs,  the 
1961  dinner,  vras  clearly  stated  m  writing  to 
be  "a  non-partisan  tribute";  that  it  was 
held  three  years  after  Senator  Dodd's  election 
campaign  in  1968,  and  three  years  before  Ills 
re-election  campaign  In  1964;  and  that, 
among  tbe  invited  guests  of  honor  was  the 
Senior  Republican  member  of  the  Senate — 
the  Honorable  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre — despite  tbe  Committee's  reference  to 
"the  close  poUtlcal  relationship  between  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  tbe  sponsors"  of  tbe  event 
(H-885) . 

While,  as  stated.  It  is  true  as  found  by 
the  Select  Committee  that  "not  one  solici- 
tation letter  ...  or  other  written  communi- 
cation Informed  the  public  that  the  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  personal  purposes"  {R- 
26) ,  Mr.  McNamara,  who  managed  the  Fair- 
field reception  and  the  Bridgeport  dinner  in 
October  1963,  testified  as  noted  atx>ve,  and  be 
"wasnt  hesitant  about  telUng  tbe  poople 
on  the  telephone  tbat  tbe  Senator  had  dire 
financial  problems,  and  vres  heavily  in  debt," 
and  that  be  would  like  to  see  him  "get  out 
m  the  clear"  (H-e82) . 

All  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  principal 
participants  in  tbe  fund-raising  functions 
for  Senator  Dodd  testlfled  unequlvocaUy, 
that  it  was  generally  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned, including  practically  all  of  tbe  con- 
tributors, that  the  fimds  being  raised  were 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbe  Senator  to 
relieve  himself  of  bis  strictly  personal  finan- 
cial obligations,  as  well  as  the  deficits  in- 
curred by  mtti  in  his  prior  campaigns  (H-S19, 
635.  656.  682.  691). 

Whatever  the  written  Invitations  to  the 
various  events  may  have  said,  or  may  have 
failed  to  say,  not  a  single  witness — and  there 
were  some  ten  who  testified  on  tbe  subject 
(omlttmg  the  faithless  defectors) — ^testlfled 
tbst  the  funds  being  raised  were  not  to  be 
used  for  liquidation  of  Senator  Dodd's  per- 
sonal bills. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  detail 
aU  of  the  affirmative  testimony  to  this  ef- 
fect, but  some  of  it  is  given  as  Illustrative, 
and,  to  all  pracUcal  Intents  and  piuposes, 
conclusive. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Barblerl,  chairman  of  the 
196S  dinner,  testified  that  It  was  conceived 
by  Judge  Oartland  and  himself  (H-SS9); 
that  the  framing  of  tbe  original  letter  of 
invitation  referring  to  a  campaign  deficit, 
was  merely  drawn  as  he  "thought  proper" 
(H-695),  although  be  had  "always  been 
aware  of  tbe  financial  straits  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  In  over  tbe  years"  (H-69S):  that 
the  purpose  of  the  dinner  was  "to  raise 
money  for  tbe  Senator  so  tbat  be  could  use 
It  to  pay  bis  obligations"  (H-S9S). 

Mr.  Barbleri  explained  frankly  tbat  be  un- 
derstood fully  that  "people  In  public  life  liave 
expenses  far  above  and  beyond  wbat  they  can 
actually  take  care  of  out  of  their  salaries" 
{H-e98);  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis.  It 
was  entirely  obvious  that  with  a  deficit  of 
only  se,0(XI  from  the  1964  campaign,  and 
more  than  ten  times  that  amormt  bemg  raised 
by  the  1966  testimonial  dinner,  there  couldn't 
reaUy  t>e  any  question  as  to  tbe  purpose  of 
tbe  over-plus,  since,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  himself  said,  "you  knew  aU 
tbe  time  this  thing  was  snowbalimg  money- 
wise  and  was  far  beyond  anything  .  .  .  tbat 
tbe  deficit  would  be"  {H-696). 

And  Mr.  Barbleri  testlfled  further  tbat  be 
had  discussed  "In  detail"  with  the  members 
of  the  dinner  committee  "what  would  be 


dona  with  tbe  proeceds  ot  the  dhuHS*;  that 
"the  oommittee  was  expamhwl  from  M  or 
as  up  to  ...  76  or  100  or  maybe  more,  and 
tbey  were  aU  aware  at  tbe  puxpoae  of  the 
dinner,  and  they  were  all  la  oomplate  agrse- 
m«nt  that  it  was  to  be  glvaa  to  the  Sanator 
to  do  wltb  aa  be  saw  fit"  (H-S95-SS7) . 

Mr.  Sanford  Bomsteln.  treasurer  of  tbe 
"1963  D.C.  Beceptlon"  (S-15).  taatUled  that 
It  was  started  by  a  "a  group  of  friends  of 
Senator  Dodd"  (,U-64S),  and  tbat  "tbe  pur- 
pose of  tbe  thing  was  to  turn  over  some 
funds  from  a  testimonial  to  Senator  Dodd  for 
any  purpose  that  he  so  desired"  since  "every- 
body was  cognizant  of  the  fact  tbat  Senator 
Dodd  had  great  debts  pertaining  to  a  previ- 
ous backlog  of  debts,  and  we  felt  tbat  these 
funds  should  be  used  or  oould  be  used  for 
most  anything"  (H-656) . 

Mr.  SulUvan  testified  that  tbe  1961  dinner 
In  Hartford  was  "inaugurated  from  different 
friends  (of  Senator  Dodd)  that  knew  bis 
financial  position  and  wanted  to  help  him 
out"  (H-1119);  that  "at  tbe  time  the  dm- 
ner  was  first  conceived",  its  purpose  was  "to 
give  to  Senator  Dodd,  personally,  flnanr-lal 
help  to  eliminate  his  debts",  including  tbe 
deficits  from  tbe  1S56  and  1958  campaigns 
which,  "when  tbe  campaigns  were  over," 
became  "personal  debts"  {H-1120) . 

As  to  the  "series  of  fimd-ralslng  affairs 
held  in  ConnecUcut  on  October  26.  1063" 
(H-2i23).  these  were  initiated  by  tbe  same 
"group  of  friends  stm  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  the  Senator  definitely  out  of  tbe 
hole  if  tbey  could"  {H-1124):  and  tbat  the 
piupose  of  the  1965  dinner  was  tbat  "we 
needed  tbe  money — ^the  same  thing,  to  get 
rid  of  Senator  Dodd's  personal  delits"  (H- 
1137). 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Powers, 
tbe  treasurer  of  the  1961  dinner  at  Hartford, 
Is  generally  to  tbe  same  effect,  but  it  is  also 
quite  specific  m  that  be  called  attention  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  letter  which  be  sent  out 
"asking  people  to  purchase  tickets  to  tbe 
dinner"  (H-S34)  e^neesly  provided  tbat  "it 
wlU  be  a  nonpartisan  tribute"   (H-«35). 

Mr.  Powers  stated  further:  "It  was  my 
understanding  in  tbat  it  was  three  years 
after  he  bad  been  elected,  and  certainly 
about  tliree  years  before  be  would  have  to 
run  agam,  tbat  It  was  a  dinner  In  his  honor, 
the  funds  of  which  could  be  given  to  Sena- 
tor Dodd  for  tils  use  as  be  saw  fit.  .  .  .  We 
were  concerned  over  tlie  fact  tbat  Senator 
ISodd  tiad  many,  many  bills  banging  over 
tils  bead:  tliat  he  tiad  psdd  many  of  tbeae 
out  of  bis  own  iKwket,  and  I  think  It  was 
tbls  concern  that  led  many  of  us  to  believe 
that  a  testimonial  dinner  In  tils  honor  would 
be  appropriate,  and  that  be  could  use  the 
funds  any  way  he  saw  fit.  There  was  never 
any  discussion  at  tliat  time  to  my  knowledge 
ttiat  the  money  would  l)e  used  for  cam- 
paigns." 

Mr.  Matthew  M.  Moriarty,  who  was  chair- 
man of  tbe  1961  Hartford  dinner,  testified 
tbat  "It  was  a  testimonial  for  Senator  Dodd 
to  give  him  funds  he  needed  desperately"; 
that  as  far  as  be  vras  concerned,  the  funds 
were  "for  his  persons!  use";  and  ttiat  tbls 
"was  the  approach  tbat  I  used  at  all  times 
m  trying  to  seU  tickets  verbally.  ...  I 
preached  this  gospel  up  and  down  the  State 
to  all  of  my  friends";  tbat  he  "was  always 
aware  of  the  fact  tliat  he  was  pressed  finan- 
cially", smd  tbat  he  "assumed"  ttiat  tbe 
Indelrtedness  was  (both)  personal  and  i>oIlt- 
Ical"  (H-920). 

Mr.  Morlarty  asserted  ttiat  tbe  purpose  of 
the  1963  lireakfast  was  also  "to  raise  funds 
as  a  testimonial  for  Senator  Dodd"  lH-621). 
anrt  ttiat  the  1963  dinner  of  wblcb  tie  under- 
stood Mr.  Barblerl  "was  tbe  instigator" 
{H-624),  was  arranged  for  tbe  same  pur- 
pose— It  was  not  "to  take  up  any  deficit", 
but  "was  for  Tom  Dodd's  own  use"  (H-S31). 
It  was,  he  said,  "the  only  way  ttiat  we  can 
operate  ...  to  assist  ttiese  men  tlirougb 
testlmomsls  and  get  moneys  through  masses 
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of  pe<9le  and  leave  tbem  vmfetered  and 
wltbout  otoUgatlona  to  any  IndlTldual." 

ICr.  Uorlarty's  testimony  \a  at  eapeclal 
■Ignlfloance,  aince  he  was  a  succeeeful  busi- 
neaaman,  bad  been  bonored  "as  tbe  out- 
standing citizen  or  (bla)  community,"  bad 
been  decorated  by  Pope  Paxil  aa  a  Knlgbt  of 
6alnt  Gregory,  and  bad  never  bad  any  "In- 
terest in  politics"  except  In  his  "desire  to 
see  good  men  In  office"  {HS25) . 

Perhaps  tbe  moat  significant  factor  of  all 
Is  tbe  fact  tbat  Mr.  Moriarty  did  not  even 
"become  a  registered  Democrat  iintU  about" 
two  years  after  tbe  1961  Hartford  dinner 
{H-S26).  He  testified  that  be  had  "received 
a  number  of  contributions  from  Republicans 
who  were  not  supporting  .  .  .  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  .  .  .  the  first  time  probably  in 
tbe  history  of  .  .  .  the  area  tbat  those  Re- 
publicans made  a  contribution  to  a  Demo- 
crat 13-927) :  that  be  "told  many  of  tbem" 
tbat  "tbe  purpose  was  personal  use";  and 
that  he  had  heard  that  there  were  "some 
that  thought  that  It  was  a  political  con- 
tribution," but  tbat  these  were  "Isolated 
cases"  {H-630). 

Senator  Pearson,  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  stated  during  the  course  of  the 
heartngs,  that  he  understood  "what  was  in- 
tended by  those  persons  who  testified  here, 
the  small  group  of  men  who  organized  these 
things.  But  what  concerns  me  is  what  was 
understood  and  Intended  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  those  people  who  attended  these 
things,  and  those  people  who  made  the  con- 
tributions" {B-S42). 

It  was  obviously  Impractical  to  bring 
personally  before  the  Select  Committee,  all  or 
any  reasonably  representative  cross-section 
of  tbe  hundreds  of  persons  who  attended  the 
seven  functions  under  discussion.  But  there 
were  Introduced  Into  the  record,  something 
xaort  than  400  "form  afQdavlts"  by  persons 
who  contributed  to  the  events,  and  who 
declared  under  oath  that  "these  funds  were 
Intended  ...  as  a  personal  gift  to  Senator 
Dodd"  and  that  It  was  the  contributor's 
"Intention  that  Senator  Dodd  use  these  funds 
In  any  way  he  saw  fit.  They  were  not  in- 
tended as  a  political  contribution"  {H-11S3). 

Tb»  Select  Committee  took  cognizance  of 
these  affidavits,  but  while  noting  in  its  find- 
ings the  testimony  of  James  Boyd,  Senator 
Dodd's  faithless  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, that  the  Senator  had  told  >«<m  that 
the  f\inds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  campaign 
deficits,  and  while  concluding  that  "con- 
temporary newspaper  accoiints  In  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Tort:  represented"  tbe  events 
"as  being  for  poUtical  campaign  purposes" 
{R-24),  made  no  reference  whatever.  In  its 
"Conclusions,'*  to  the  hundreds  of  affidavits 
to  tbe  contrary  sworn  by  the  persons  who 
actually  contributed  tbe  fvmds  in  question. 

In  Its  report,  the  Select  Committee  made  a 
finding  ( A-f  4) .  and  then  reiterated  it  {Ji~88) . 
that  "recently  President  Johnson  stated 
pxibllcly  that  he  never  knew  that  any  dinner 
he  attended  was  to  raise  funds  t<x  anyone's 
personal  use";  but  the  Committee  did  not 
add,  as  did  the  President,  In  the  statement  to 
which  the  Committee  was  referring,  that 
while  he  "understood  tbat  they  were  having 
an  appreciation  or  testimonial  dinner,"  he 
did  not  know  whether  "It  was  for  personal, 
or  poUtlcsd,  or  local  campaign,  or  national" 
{B-S93). 

Finally,  aa  this  point,  there  Is  an  affi- 
davit— ^not  part  of  tbe  official  record — by 
United  States  District  Judge  M.  Joseph 
Blumenfeld,  stating  tbat  while  be  was  en- 
gaged In  the  private  practice  of  law  prK^  to 
his  i4>pointment  to  the  bench,  he  was 
tamlliar  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Hart- 
ford dinner  was  planned  and  carried  out, 
and  tbat  he  advised  Senator  Dodd  at  that 
time  "that  tbe  net  proceeds  of  the  dinner 
•hould  be  treated  by  him  as  a  gift  exclud- 
able from  gross  Income  for  federal  Income 
tax  purposes  .  .  .  and  tbat  he  was  free  to 


use  these  net  proceeds  in  any  way  he  wished 
and  not  solely  for  polltleal  purposes." 

ASSESTED  DTTPLICATZ  tXPKNSE  BtlXINGS 

In  Its  findings  of  fact  the  Select  Committee 
noted  that  "on  seven  occasions  from  1961 
through  196S,  Senator  Oodd,  while  traveling 
on  official  Senate  business,  paid  for  by  tbe 
Senate,  also  received  substantially  equivalent 
expense  reimbursement  for  the  same  trans- 
portation from  private  groups  for  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  speaker  at  various  events" 
(JJ-23). 

Two  references  are  given  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  foregoing  finding.  One 
{H-863-S65)  is  to  a  stipulation  entered  into 
between  the  Select  Committee  and  Senator 
Dodd,  and  8p>eaks  for  itself.  The  other  refer- 
ence (H~746-747)  is  to  the  testimony  of 
Michael  O'Hare,  Senator  Dodd's  former  book- 
keeper who,  while  still  In  the  Senator's  em- 
ploy, was  in  league  with  a  newspaper 
columnist  for  the  theft  of  Senator  Dodd's  in- 
come-tax returns  and  thousands  of  other 
documents  from  the  Senator's  flies. 

The  latter  reference  contains  the  following 
statement  by  the  faithless  Mr.  O'Hare:  "The 
Senator  then  told  me  that  he  would  travel  on 
the  subcommittee  funds,  but  (also)  to  get 
the  money  from  the  Kational  Council  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  for  all  of  his  expenses, 
Including  the  travel,  and  that,  when  the 
check  arrived  to  enter  it  as  Income,  and  show 
it  as  an  honorarium"  (B-747). 

This  reference  Is  really  especially  signifi- 
cant since  the  Select  Committee,  in  Its  re- 
port, while  noting  that  "Senator  Dodd 
testified  that  he  did  not  authorize  O'Hare 
nor  anyone  else  to  bill  twice,"  nevertheless 
also  noted  expressly  in  its  findings  tbat  Mr. 
O'Hare  "testified  tbat  in  doing  so  be  acted  at 
the  express  direction  of  Senator  Dodd" 
(B-23). 

It  would  seem  only  fair,  at  this  Juncture, 
to  give  extracts  from  Senator  Dodd's  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  and  on  Mr.  O'Hare's  con- 
nection with  the  charge,  as  found  by  tbe 
Select  CMnmlttee,  tbat  the  Senator  was  "re- 
questing and  accepting  reimbursements 
from  1961  through  1966  for  expenses  from 
both  the  Senate  and  private  organizations 
for  the  same  travel"  ( A-35) . 

In  the  first  place,  while  conceding  that 
some  such  bills  had  gone  out  in  error,  Sen- 
ator Dodd  denied  that  It  was  done  at  bis 
direction,  "The  facts  about  that,"  he  testi- 
fied, "are  really  very  simple.  I  never  knew 
there  was  any  double  billing  ...  I  expected 
that  my  books  were  being  properly  handled" 
{H-832-833). 

The  last  two  of  the  duplicate  billings  were 
sent  out  by  Mr.  O'Hare  after  he  "decided  to 
deceive  me"  (a-S33).  that  is.  after  he  had 
conspired  with  Meesra.  Pearson  and  Anderson, 
and  bad  given  tbem  Documents  from  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  locked  files,  but  while  he  re- 
mained in  Senator  Dodd's  employ. 

"I  remember  every  day,"  said  Senator 
Dodd,  "he  was  coming  in  to  me  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  faithful,  reliable,  devoted 
employee.  Why  .  .  .  someone  wrote  me  an 
anonymous  letter  and  said  some  of  my  files 
had  been  stolen,  the  fellow  I  called  in  was 
O'Hare,  and  I  said,  'Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  check  the  locks?'  He  said,  'Yes, 
sir.'  And  he  was  one  of  the  thieves." 

"He  had  the  locks  changed  all  right,  but 
he  never  told  me  . . .  that  he  had  been  taking 
documents  (and)  that  be  knew  tbat  other 
people  were.  He  pretended  to  be  as  baffled, 
as  mystified  as  I  truly  was.  I  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on,  and  I  continued  to  trust 
him.  ...  All  I  did  was  treat  him  well,  and 
every  day  be  would  come  in  during  this 
dreadful  period,  taking  oare  of  my  books  and 
affairs,  and  every  day  be  was  stealing  from 
me."  {H-S33-384) . 

Of  tbe  seven  trips  by  Senator  Dodd  on 
which  the  Select  Committee  found  that  there 
had  been  duplicate  billing,  on  at  least  one 
the  Committee  is  clearly  in  error.  On  a  trip 


to  Seattle  in  mld-1963,  the  Senator  ad- 
dressed the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  who  paid  him,  in  the  words 
of  the  stipulation  between  the  Committee 
and  Senator  Dodd,  SSOO,  "aa  honorarium  for 
his  speech."  The  Senate  paid  the  Senator's 
airline  fare  of  $378.42  and  (24.60  for  addi- 
tional expense  and  per  diem  on  the  trip  to 
Seattle.  The  record  contains  not  a  single 
shred  of  evidence  of  any  "double  billing"  on 
this  trip  as  expressly  found  by  the  Select 
Committee  in  its  Report  {R-23) . 

Each  of  tbe  other  items  of  duplicate  bill- 
ing is  listed  In  stipulations  between  Senator 
Dodd  and  the  Select  Committee  {H-863- 
865).  But  some  of  them  are  far  from  clear. 
For  Instance,  Senator  Dodd's  air  fare  of 
$346.14  for  a  trip  February  26~March  2,  1965, 
from  Washington  to  El  Paso,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  and  back  to  Washington,  was  paid 
by  the  Senate.  On  February  27,  Senator  Dodd 
participated  In  an  Insurance  Day  confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson, 
and  the  University  later  paid  him  $295  for 
travel  expenses  In  that  regard.  The  Univer- 
sity conference  In  Arizona  must  have  been 
held  during  the  course  of  the  Texas-Caltfor- 
nia  trip,  but  the  record  falls  to  show  an; 
Oovemment  reimbursement  whatever  for 
Senator  Dodd's  expense  between  Ea  Paso  and 
Tucson  (H-865). 

Similar  fallacies  can  be  pointed  out  In 
other  expense  items  for  other  trips,  on  the 
basis  of  which  duplication  of  expense  bills 
was  charged  and  found  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Some  were  only  partial  duplications, 
but  the  first  of  the  double-billing  items  is  so 
trivial  that  It  is  amusing.  It  covered  a  trip 
made  in  March  1961,  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia  and  return.  For  an  address  de- 
livered on  March  6  at  Vlllanova  University, 
Senator  Dodd  received  an  honorarium  of  tSO 
and  a  refund  of  expenses  of  $28.50.  (H-863). 

Supposedly,  the  entire  item  of  expense  for 
which  the  Senator  was  "reimbursed"  by  Vll- 
lanova University,  was  never  actually  in- 
curred by  him,  because  bla  air  fsire  of  $24.53 
was  paid  by  tbe  Senate.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  believe  that  Senator  Dodd 
deliberately  "directed"  anyone  to  issue  both 
vouchers  for  this  item  as  the  Committee 
apparently  concluded  (R-2S) . 

So  far  as  it  Is  possible  to  reconstruct,  from 
tbe  record,  tbe  precise  amounts  of  duplicate 
billing  on  tbe  six  trips  taken  by  Senator 
Dodd  during  the  five  or  six  years  under  con- 
sideration, the  extent  of  tbe  duplication 
could  not  have  exceeded  an  aggregate  of 
$1289.49;  and  tbat  figure  is  subject  to  sub- 
stantial reduction  for  parts  of  certain  tripe 
on  which  the  Senator  was  apparently  not 
reimbursed. 

During  the  years  1961  through  1966,  Sen- 
ator Dodd  took  some  80  trips  for  which  be 
was  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  expense 
{R-11).  On  only  six  of  these  was  there  even 
partial  duplication  of  billing  and  payment. 
Each  of  these  duplications  was  billed  by  Mr. 
O'Hare — two  of  them  apparently  after  he  had 
begun  extracting  documents  from  Senator 
Dodd's  files  and  was  turning  tbem  over  to 
columnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son (H-7S2.86S). 

And  for  an  aggregate  of  21  of  tbe  80  trips 
taken  by  the  Senator,  on  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  relmburaement  by  tbe  Senate,  he 
received  no  reimbursement  at  all  {H-866); 
and  when  Mr.  O'Hare  was  asked  why  be  had 
not  made  claims  for  the  Senator's  account 
for  the  amounts  due  blm  on  these  trips,  be 
announced  that  this  oversight  on  his  part 
was  "Just  a  technicality"  {H-748) . 

These  payments  may  well  have  exceeded 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  duplicate 
payments  on  the  six  Items  on  which  over- 
payments may  have  been  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  although  the  written 
stipulation  between  tbe  Select  Committee 
and  Senator  Dodd  states  expressly  tbat  Sena- 
tor Dodd  "was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed"  for 
these  twenty-one  trips  "from  the  contingent 
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f\md  ot  the  Senate  .  .  .  (hut  that)  he  re- 
ceived no  relmbunemflnf  therefor  {H-$M), 
the  Committee  makee  no  msntloo  whatever 
of  this  extramsty  slgnlflnant  dromnstaaea 
in  either  the  flnrtlTUps  or  ooncloalona  ot  Urn 
Report. 

Tm  Law 

In  a  naiTow  Mnaa,  there  la  little  point  to 
a  discussion  of  legality  of  proceedings  taken. 
of  ""'""F  made,  or  of  oonclualons  reached 
by  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States  becatise, 
in  tbe  last  analysis,  while  "the  Senate  Is  a 
legislative  body  ...  It  has  had  oonfored 
upon  it  by  tbe  Oonstitotlon  certain  powers 
^ilch  are  not  leglalative  but  Judicial  in 
character."  Barry  vs.  C^nUad  State*  ex  reL 
CunnlnyAAm.  370  US  607,  618  (1B39)  . 

Among  these  powers  is  tbat  of  Article  I, 
Sec.  5,  CL  a,  to  "punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior"  which,  like  "the  power 
to  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  members",  necessarily  In- 
volves tbe  power  "to  determine  the  facts  and 
apply  tbe  appropriate  rule*  of  law,  and, 
finally,  to  render  a  Judgment  which  la  be- 
yond the  authority  of  any  other  tribunal  to 
review."  Ibid. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  "tbe  question 
under  consideration  concerns  tbe  exercise 
by  tbe  Senate"  of  its  Judicial  power,  there 
must  be  no  "such  arbitrary  and  Improvldant 
tue  of  the  power  as  will  canatltuta  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law",  id..  270  US  at  p.  630. 
See  also:  Kilbottm  v»  Thompson,  103  US 
168,  182  (1880). 

Tbe  Select  Committee  took  cognizance  of 
this  Judicially  sanctioned  constitutional 
mandate  and  recognlaed  In  its  Report  "that 
tbe  action  of  a  House  of  Congress  in  Judg- 
ing tbe  conduct  of  one  of  Its  ICttnbexa  la 
'Judicial  In  nature'  .  .  .  and  must  be  carried 
out  in  prooeedlnga  consistent  with  tbe  dur 
process  of  law  requirement  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution'*  (R-ll). 
The  Committee  stated  further  that  "in  com- 
plying with  the  Constitutional  requirements 
of  due  proeess  of  law,  tbe  Commlttoe  took 
Into  account  as  a  general  guide  the  prsctloe 
and  procedure  at  the  VMeral  courts." 

It  seema  likely  that.  In  the  strict  Judicial 
•ease,  tbe  Select  Committee  transgressed  this 
mandate  In  only  two — albeit  fundamental — 
Instances.  At  tbe  outset  of  Its  report,  tbe 
Committee  states  frankly  tbat  "a  Suboom- 
mittees  took  sworn  testimony  from  several 
witnesses  In  executive  aeaslona  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  was  sufficient  cause 
for  a  formal  Investigation"  (R-3). 

And  tbe  Committee  also  reported  that  "the 
public  hearings  were  preceded  by  two  days 
of  closed  hearlnga  to  explore  jireUmlnary 
matters  which  therefore  were  not  made  part 
of  the  printed  hearings  upon  which  the 
findings  ajad  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
were  based." ' 

The  Sixth  Amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  expressly:  "In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  ...  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him.  . 

In  Greene  vs  McSlrof.  860  US  474  (1968). 
the  Supreme  Court,  while  not  deciding  the 
constitutional  issue  directly,  nevertheless 
used  language  evidencing  its  unequivocal 
disapproval  of  such  a  practice  in  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding.  The  bearing  in  that  case 
began  with  a  statement  by  the  Chairman 
that  "the  transcript  to  be  made  of  this  hear- 
ing will  not  include  .  .  .  reports  of  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  .  .  .  investigative  agencies 
which  are  confidential."  td.  at  p.  488. 

The  Court  said: 

"Certain  principles  have  remained  rela- 
tively immutable  in  oiir  Jurisprudence.  One 
of  these  Is  tbat  where  governmental  action 
seriously  Injures  an  individual,  and  Uie  rea- 


'  Senator  Dodd  and  his  counsel  were  pres- 
ent at  theae  latter  hearlnga.  but  not  at  any 
of  the  preliminary  hwtrlnga.  of  whoae  sessions 
they  were  neither  notified  nor  aware. 


sonableneas  of  the  action  depends  on  fact 
flndlnga,  tb»  evldeaaee  uaed  to  ptore  the  Oor- 
emmenfk  oaae  moat  be  dlacloeed  to  the  In- 
dividual so  tlMkt  be  bas  oa  opportunity  to 
■bow  ttUKt  It  la  antra*.  Wblla  this  la  Impor- 
tant In  doeumsntary  erldsnoe.  It  Is  evui 
mora  Important  where  the  evidence  con- 
sists of  the  teatlmony  of  Individuals  whose 
memory  might  be  faulty  or  who,  in  tact, 
might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated  by 
malloe,  vlndlettTenees,  Intolerance,  preji^ 
dice  or  Jealousy.  We  have  formaUaed  theae 
protections  In  the  requirement  of  oonfron- 
taUon  and  cross-examination  .  .  .  They  find 
expression  in  the  Sixth  Amendment  which 
provides  that  in  all  criminal  cases  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  'to  be  confronted 
With  the  witnesses  against  him.'  This  Court 
has  been  eealous  to  protect  theae  rights  from 
eroalon.  It  has  spoken  out  not  only  In  crimi- 
nal eases  .  .  .  but  also  in  all  types  of  caaea 
where  admlnietratlve  and  regulatory  actions 
were  under  scruUny."  Id.  at  p.  496. 

To  denMnstrate  the  ancient  roots  of  the 
foregoing  principle  Imbedded  in  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  tbe  Constltntion  of  the 
United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted 
tbe  foUovrlng  daaslc  example  from  ancient 
Borne: 

"When  Feetus  more  than  two  thousand 
yvars  ago  reported  to  King  Agilppa  that  Felix 
had  given  him  a  prisoner  named  Paul  and 
tbat  the  priests  and  elders  desired  to  have 
Judgment  against  Paul,  Festus  is  reported  to 
have  stated:  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Itomana  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before 
that  he  which  la  accused  to  have  the  aocuaers 
face  to  face,  and  have  hcense  to  answer  for 
himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against 
him.'  Acts  36:16."  Ibid. 

Vtaj  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  guarantee  of  confrontatlrm  contained  in 
the  Sixth  Amendment  is  binding  on  "the 
States  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  the  same  standarda  (of  dtie  proc- 
ess) that  protect  those  personal  rights 
agsdnst  federal  epcroefibmwnt".  Pointer  va 
Texas,  380  US  400,  406  (1006).  It  has  also 
been  held  very  recently  that  the  right  of  con- 
frontation may  not  even  be  waived  by  coun- 
sel for  an  accused  wltbout  tbe  accused's  con- 
sent. Brookhart  vs  Jania,  884  US  1   (1968). 

In  the  last  case  on  this  point,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  only  a  few  months  ago, 
a  conviction  was  reversed  on  the  grouikd  that 
a  bailiff  accompanying  a  retired  Jury  had  told 
a  Juror  In  the  preaenoe  of  others  that  he  be- 
lieved the  accused  to  be  guUty.  The  Court 
held  tbat  this  was  a  denial  of  the  rl^^t  of 
confrontation  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  made  afipllcable  to  the  Statea 
through  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  ...  a  right  which,  by 
the  Court's  "undevlatlng  rule."  Is  "among  tbe 
fundamental  requirements  of  a  oonstltution- 
aUy  fair  trial."  Parker  vs.  Giadden,  S86  US 
363.  364,  365  (December  12. 1966) . 

Only  one  other  point  of  law  can  have  ap- 
plication to  tbe  instant  case.  Ilie  Select 
ComnUttee  reported  that  it  had  itself  "de- 
cided that  it  would  be  lmpr<:^>er  to  use  docu- 
ments taken  without  consent  from  a  Sena- 
tor's offlee  and  therefore  obtained  all  the 
facts  through  Its  own  Independent  Investlga- 
Uon"  {R-12). 

Despite  this  fact,  it  cannot  be  galniiairt 
that  the  only  road  toward  any  other  evidence 
could  not  have  led  from  any  other  source, 
and  must  Inevitably  been  marked  by  the 
road-signs  of  the  tainted  evidence. 

The  modem  doctrine,  tbat  Independent 
evidence  obtained  by  following  a  path  indi- 
cated by  evidence  Improperly  obtained — 
called  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree"  (Frank- 
furter, J.,  in  Nardone  vs  United  States,  308 
US  338.  341  (1939) ) ,  grows  out  of  the  opinion 
Of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Boyd  vs  United 
States,  116  US  616  (1886).  a  case  which  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  characterized,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  Olmstead  vs  United  States, 
377  US  438  474  ( 1928)  as  one  that  "will  be  re- 


membered aa  long  aa  civil  liberty  Uvsa  In 
the  Unltad  Stotas."  In  tha  fioyd  am.  the 
Court  aald: 

"Tba  pdnotples  laid  down  In  this  opinlasi 
(Entiek  tt*  Carrtngtoit)  asect  tba  vazj  esaaoos 
of  constltuttonal  liberty  ^nd  eeouilty.  Tbmf 
reach  farther  than  the  concrete  form  ot  the 
case  then  before  the  court,  with  Its  adventi- 
tious clrcumstaneee;  they  i^iply  to  an  tnva- 
tdcoa  on  the  port  of  tbe  goremment  and  lis 
employees  of  tbe  eaaetlty  of  a  man^  tacme 
and  the  privacies  of  life.  It  la  not  the  break- 
ing of  his  doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  bla 
drawers,  that  oonatttute  the  easenne  of  the 
offense;  but  It  la  the  Invaalcn  <A  hia  Infeaa- 
Ible  right  of  penonal  security,  personal  lib- 
erty and  private  piupei  ly.  where  ttaat  right 
has  never  been  forfeited  by  bis  eonvletiOB  of 
some  public  offense — it  la  the  invasion  of 
this  sacred  right  which  undecUee  and  eooati- 
tutea  the  esoenee  of  Lord  Camden's  Judg- 
ment. Breaking  Into  a  hooae  and  opMilng 
boxes  and  drawers  are  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation; but  any  forcible  and  oompuleory 
extortion  ot  a  man's  own  teatlmony  or  of  his 
private  papers  to  be  used  aa  evidence  to  con- 
vict blm  of  crime  or  to  forfeit  his  goods,  is 
within  the  condemnation  of  tbat  Judgment. 
In  this  regard  the  Pourth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments run  almost  into  each  other."  116  US  at 
p.  630. 

In  dissenting  In  Lope*  v»  United  States, 
373  US  437.  466  (1988),  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
pointed  out  tbat  "tbe  authority  of  tHe  Bo|rtf 
decision  has  never  been  hnpeacbed.  Its  basic 
principle,  tbat  the  Foxirth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments interact  to  create  a  comprehensive 
right  of  privacy,  of  individual  freedom,  has 
been  repeatedly  approved  In  the  decisions 
of  this  Court." 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  "the  esssnce  of  a  pro- 
vision forbidding  the  acquisition  of  evidence 
in  a  certain  way  is  not  merely  that  evidence 
so  acquired  shall  not  be  used  befne  the 
Court  but  It  shall  not  t>e  used  at  alL"  Siloer- 
thome  Zumber  Company  vs  United  States, 
261  US  386,  393  (1930). 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  telt  that  permit- 
ting the  use  of  evidence  obtained  throuj^ 
other,  tittnt«rt  evidence  was.  In  effect,  placing 
a  premliun  on  c<»Tuptlon.  On  Lee  vs  United 
States,  343  US  747,  759  (1962).  He  quoted 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  as  having  said,  in  his 
famous  opinion  in  Olmstead  vs  United  States 
{supra.  277  US  at  p.  474)  :  "Tlie  progress  of 
Bclence  in  furnishing  the  Oovemment  with 
means  of  espionage  Is  not  UkSly  to  stop  with 
wire-tapping.  Ways  may  ecmie  day  be  devel- 
oped by  which  the  Oovemment,  without 
removing  papers  from  secret  drawers,  can 
reproduce  tbem  in  court." 

Similarly,  In  Irvine  vs  California,  347  US 
138,  133  (1964),  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  as  the 
principal  organ  of  the  Supreme  Court,  called 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  tbat  "tbe  right  of  tbe  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,"  and 
pointed  out  tbat  "science  has  perfected  am- 
plifying and  recording  devices  to  become 
frightening  Instruments  of  surrelUanc*  and 
Invasion  of  privacy,  whether  by  the  police- 
man, the  blackmailer  or  the  busybody."  See 
also:  Frankfurter,  J.,  In  Abel  vs  United 
States,  an  VS  SI  7,  234  (1060) ;  and  Brennan. 
J.,  dissenting  In  Lopez  vs  United  Statea. 
873  US  437,  468.  464  (1963). 

In  Wong  Sun  vs  United  States,  371  US  4*71. 
487-488  (1968),  Mr.  JusUoe  Brennan.  speak- 
ing for  tbe  Court,  held  that  certain  narooUca 
could  not  be  used  In  evidence,  because  they 
were  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree."  since, 
"granting  establishment  of  tbe  primary  Ille- 
gality, the  evidence  to  which  instant  objec- 
tion Is  made  has  been  come  at  by  exploita- 
tion of  that  UlegaUty.  .  ."  See  also  Uittted 
States  vs  Blue,  884  U8  361  (U66). 

It  is  submitted  that  It  banlly  aeems  pos- 
sible for  the  Select  Committee  to  have  had 
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any  evidence  at  all  on  wlilch  to  base  the 
flndlngB  In  its  report,  except  for  the  leads 
which  It  derived  from  the  evidence  produced 
by  the  perfidy  of  Senator  Dodd's  faithless  em- 
ployees. In  the  last  analysis,  this  can  be 
viewed  In  no  other  light  than  as  a  classic 
concept  of  "fruit  of  the  polsono\u  tree." 

CONCLUSION 

However  vailed  the  reactions  of  the  Mem- 
bers Of  the  Senate  may  be  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Select  Ck>mmlttee,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee deserve  high  commendation  for  their 
diligent  effort.  In  the  course  of  their  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  Unmedlate  problem 
before  them,  to  strive  toward  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ethical  conduct  for  Senators  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  published  state- 
ments by  lifembers  of  the  Select  Committee 
that  It  should  probably  turn,  at  this  time, 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  complete  Code 
of  Ethics  to  set  up  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  a  "rule  and  guide" 
to  which  they  should  adhere. 

It  Is  submitted  that  fairness  demands  that 
such  a  guide  be  approved  and  adopted 
promptly,  and  that  present  and  future  com- 
plaints be  considered  thereafter  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  and  the  Senate  within  the 
framework,  and  In  the  light,  of  such  a  Code. 
It  la  accordingly  my  Intention  to  move  for 
»  substitute  resolution.  In  place  of  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Select  Committee,  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

"Beaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States, 

"1 — ^That  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  be,  and  It  is  hereby,  com- 
mended for  Its  diligent  efforts.  In  Its  Inves- 
tigation Into  the  conduct  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  to  promote  high 
standards  of  ethics  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  the  Senate;  and 

"2 — ^That,  In  order  further  to  promote  high 
standards  of  ethics  for  Members  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Senate,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is  urged  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  submit  such 
Code  to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress." 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  imderslgned,  of 
course,  to  address  the  Senate  at  Its  session 
on  June  18,  1967,  when  the  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  as  embodied  In  S.  Res.  112,  are 
called  up  for  consideration;  and  this  memo- 
randum is  submitted  In  advance  of  that 
hearing,  so  that  tbe  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  briefed  by 
ttie  information  herein  contained  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  oral  presentation  which  the 
undersigned  will  make. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

VS.  Senator. 
Washtngton,  D.C,  June  12.  1967. 
Bbzbbaxd  p.  Deutscb, 

Of  Counsel. 
Rxw  Oblkans. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  clear  up  a  few  mlsimpres- 
sions  which  exist  here  in  this  body.  I,  like 
Other  Senators,  read  the  morning  news- 
IMipers.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  If 
one  is  getting  a  bad  press  In  the  morn- 
ing newspaiiers,  it  really  hurta  his  case. 
It  hurts  our  chances.  Senators  read  the 
columns  In  the  morning.  Their  wives  also 
read  them  and  discuss  them  before  Sen- 
ators come  to  their  offices.  It  is  not  in 
the  Record,  but  It  hurta.  It  really  hurta 
If  people  come  In  with  a  preconceived 
notion  about  a  matter. 

So  much  am  I  concerned  about  that 
kind  ot  thing  that  on  occasion  I  have 


tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Pearson  to  write 
the  side  of  the  story  that  would  be  cor- 
rect, hoping  it  might  help  to  Influence 
Senators  and  their  wives,  knowing  the  in- 
fluence that  wives  have  on  Senators  and 
their  children,  and  knowing  that  Sena- 
tors do  not  read  the  Rscord.  I  never  read 

iv. 

When  I  flrst  came  here  Scott  Lucas, 
the  majority  leader,  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  me  at  the  time  we  were  making 
a  magnificent  fight  against  the  base 
point  pricing  bill.  Nobody  was  there  to 
hear  it,  but  I  would  speak  one  day,  Paul 
Douglas  would  speak  one  day,  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  would  speak  one  day,  Warrew 
Magnxjson  would  speak  the  next  day, 
John  Sparkman  would  speak  the  next 
day.  We  were  making  the  best  speeches  to 
empty  seate  ever  made  In  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  Scott  Lucas  said  to  me  one 
day,  "When  are  you  going  to  stop  talk- 
ing and  let  us  get  to  a  vote?"  I  said,  "We 
are  making  a  magnificent  record."  I 
hope  Scott  Lucas  wlB  pardon  me  for 
what  I  say.  He  Is  no  longer  a  Senator. 
Maybe  he  said  it  facetiously.  He  said 
"Senator,  the  only  thing  Senators  ever 
read  in  the  Record  are  their  own  re- 
marks." 

That  is  why  I  have  irritated  Senators 
In  these  proceedings.  The  case  against 
Tom  Dodd  has  been  made.  It  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  printed  and  published 
for  18  months.  They  have  written  one 
side,  not  the  other  side.  They  have  writ- 
ten that  Tom  Dodd  did  so  many  things 
wrong  which  were  not  wrong.  They  have 
twisted  it  around  so  much  that  black 
turns  out  to  be  white,  and  white  turns 
out  to  be  black.  They  have  engaged  in 
distortions,  in  innuendoes,  in  falsehoods, 
in — ^let  us  use  a  country  boy's  term — lies. 
They  have  printed  them,  without  answer, 
in  so  many  places,  so  many  times,  that 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  have  been  con- 
vinced that  this  man  is  a  very  corrupt 
person,  which  means  ttiat  if  we  do  not 
punish  him,  we  are  corrupt,  ourselves. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  1  say  this  because 
this  committee  report  came  in  from  hon- 
orable, high-type  Senators— better  than 
the  average  Senator,  far  better  than  the 
average  Senator,  the  best  we  could  pick. 
This  report  came  from  a  conmiittee  for 
whose  chairman  I  have  the  highest  affec- 
tion. I  have  a  higher  affection  for  the 
chairman  than  for  anyone  else  in  this 
body  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dick 
Russell  and  the  majority  leader. 

But  may  I  say  my  duty  is  one  thing. 
Just  as  the  duty  of  John  Stennis,  if  he 
feels  the  Senate  is  being  dishonored— he 
has  the  courage,  regardless  of  the  Sen- 
ator— is  to  ask  the  Senate  to  censure  the 
man,  or  even  expeU  him  from  this  body. 
The  morning  press  indicated  that  I 
said  I  planned  to  engage  in  some  kind  of 
questionable  tactics  to  save  Tom  Dodd; 
that  I  was  actually  going  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  so  irritating  Senators,  so  anger- 
ing Senators,  so  upsetting  Senators  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding,  that  they 
might  even  take  Tom  Dodd's  name  off  the 
resolution  and  put  Russell  Long's  name 
in  ita  place. 

The  reporter  who  wrote  that  story  did 
it  in  good  faith,  I  am  sure,  or  he  might 
have  thought  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  thought  if  I  could  talk  to  him 
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personally,  he  would  write  a  story  that 
was  correct.  But  he  did  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  control  over 
the  press.  I  have  learned,  after  many 
years  in  pubUc  affairs,  that  if  people  in 
the  press  want  to  hurt  one  by  writing 
unfairly,  they  can  distort  the  facts,  say 
anything  against  that  person;  and  if 
they  want  to  say  any  falsehood  on  earth 
there  is  nothing  that  Russell  Long  or 
anyone  else  can  do. 

My  counsel  helped  to  put  some  of 
those  cases  on  the  law  books.  There  is 
nothing  one  can  do  about  it.  Forget 
about  filing  suit.  If  you  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  they  can  do  almost  any- 
thing they  want  to  you.  They  can  do  to 
anyone  what  they  have  been  doing  to 
ToM  Dodd,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it.  So  much  for  our  friends  in 
the  Press  Gallery. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  in  this 
connection  of  what  former  Senator 
Matthew  Neely  once  said.  He  said  "l 
would  climb  the  highest  mountain  to  help 
my  friend.  I  would  swim  the  deepest 
ocean  to  stand  by  his  side.  I  would  travel 
over  the  burning  sand  and  the  biting 
snow  to  be  with  him.  But  I  cannot  vote 
for  his  amendment." 

So  there  comes  a  time  when  duty  re- 
quires that  a  man  must  vote  against  his 
friend.  If  I  really  beUeved  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  were  guilty  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  pending  resolution,  i 
would  vote  for  censure.  But  knowing  the 
man  as  I  do,  knowing  he  has  done  no 
wrong — I  think  I  can  demonstrate  this 
to  the  Senate — I  cannot  vote  for  censure. 
It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  committee  has  had  evidence 
available  concerning  the  witnesses  who 
testified  against  Senator  Dodd.  which 
would  have  reenf orced  the  argument  that 
no  credibiUty  whatever  should  be  ac- 
corded to  their  testimony.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  this  evidence  was  needed  for 
an  additional  reason. 

The  evidence  is  important,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  a  full  understanding  of  the  rea- 
sons why  basically  good  people  would 
engage  in  such  a  course  of  conduct.  I 
believe  it  had  even  more  to  do  with  their 
motivation  than  it  did  with  credibility. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  understand  each  other  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  would  relate 
why  1  felt  the  evidence  was  relevant  and 
vital  to  the  case.  It  would  show  that 
James  Boyd  was  fired,  and  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  know  that  he  was  going 
to  be  fired,  for  engaging  a  second  time  in 
the  kind  of  conduct  for  which  he  had 
already  been  warned  that  dismissal 
would  be  prompt  and  immediate.  James 
Boyd,  therefore,  had  no  compelling  rea- 
son to  feel  that  he  had  been  done  a  great 
injustice. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take—not an  intentional  mistake,  but  a 
mistake,  looking  at  it  from  hindsight, 
where  we  have  20/20  vision — in  seeking 
to  discharge  a  crushing  burden  of  honest 
debts  incurred  in  seeking  public  oflBce 
and,  indeed,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Tom  Dodd  apparently  never 
adequately  explained  to  his  employees — 
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certainly  not  to  Michael  O'Hare— how 
those  debts  had  been  incurred,  why  they 
had  been  incurred,  and  why  It  wjw  proper 
that  they  should  be  discharged  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  eventually  were 
discharged. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  only  conceivable 
reason  why  Michael  O'Hare,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  boss,  would  be  purchas- 
ing money  orders  instead  of  checks,  seek- 
ing to  conceal  information  for  no  logical 
reason,  and  engaging  in  a  number  of 
other  similar  acta  which  Just  make  no 
sense  whatever,  unless  he  erroneously 
thought  there  was  something  crooked 
about  all  this. 

And  Tom  Dodd  understandably  never 
thought  It  necessary  to  explain  to  this 
employee  and  ostensible  friend  that  his 
conduct  was  entirely  correct  and  proper 
and  ethical. 

It  Is  necessary  to  imderstand  some  of 
this  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  what 
Michael  O'Hare  did  thereafter.  Tom 
Dodd  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  Terry 
Golden,  to  whom  O'Hare  refers  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  as  his  girl  friend, 
for  apparent  incompetence.  The  only 
other  logical  explanation  would  be  that 
Michael  O'Hare  was  using  this  scheme  to 
steal  Tom  Dodd's  money,  or  to  defraud 
some  of  Tom  Dodd's  creditors,  each  of 
which  would  have  been  a  serious  crime. 

Now  enter  Jack  Anderson. 

It  might  be  important  for  purposes  of 
the  case  to  know  whether  it  was  Jack 
Anderson  who  first  made  contact  with 
the  conspirators  or  whether  it  was  the 
other  way  aroimd.  It  might  be  helpful 
In  order  to  determine  motivation  of  Uie 
conspirators,  whether  they  were  moving 
from  reasons  of  high  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple, or  whether  those  conspirators  were 
engaged  in  a  very  corrupt  course  of  con- 
duct, for  which  they  could  spend  the  rest 
of  their  natural  lives  in  prison.  It  makes 
a  lot  of  difference. 

The  committee  has  additional  infor- 
mation available  to  It  if  it  wanted  to 
seek  it.  For  example.  Jack  Anderson  told 
about  this  relationship  between  himself 
and  the  conspirators — how  it  started 
and  how  it  proceeded.  He  even  volun- 
terred  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  did,  on 
the  "Mark  Evans  Show"  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  explained  it  from  his  point  of 
view  to  the  whole  television  audience.  He 
was  available  to  the  committee  and  I 
hardly  think  he  would  have  claimed  the 
fifth  amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  voluntarily  discussed  it  over  television. 

What  he  said  could  so  easily  have  been 
available  for  the  record,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  committee  is  not  that  timid 
about  caUlng  such  a  writer,  even,  as  Jack 
Anderson,  before  the  committee,  that  the 
committee  undoubtedly  did  not  call  him 
because  it  felt  that  his  testimony  would 
be  Immaterial,  as  it  may  in  fact  be.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  in  fact  be  ma- 
terial. I  hardly  see  how  one  could  know 
for  sure  unless  the  committee  was  aware 
of  what  the  man  would  testify  if  he  were 
called  and  examined  under  oath,  and  had 
concluded  that  It  would  not  be  material 
at  all. 

It  may  be  that  they  did.  Maybe  this 
was  some  of  the  testimony  that  was  taken 
In  these  closed-door  sessions  of  the  sub- 
committee, at  which  Tom  Dodd  was  not 


represented.  But  for  aome  reason,  it  was 
left  out,  and  it  may  be  entirely  correct 
that  it  should  have  been  left  out.  But  how 
would  you  know.  If  you  did  not  know 
what  he  would  have  testified  had  he  been 
there? 

As  I  imderstand  the  story,  when  James 
Boyd  was  fired  initially,  his  wife  called 
Senator  Dodd  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
continue  her  husband  on  the  payroll  in 
order  that  there  might  be  some  income  to 
the  famll>'  while  Boyd  sought  a  job  scone- 
where  else. 

Tom  Dodd  consented,  on  the  theory 
that  this  man.  after  all,  was  entitled  to 
some  severance  pay. 

As  Tom  Dodd  stood  on  his  feet  and 
swore  on  his  oath  as  a  Senator  that  he 
was  telling  the  truth,  I  swear  that  so  far 
as  I  know,  what  I  am  saying  is  true.  But 
I  am  not  saying  that  that  proves  it;  I 
merely  am  saying  that  the  evidence  Is 
available.  If  the  committee  believes  I  am 
misinformed,  it  can  easily  enough  get 
Jack  Anderson  in  here;  it  can  send  for 
James  Boyd;  it  can  look  into  the  matter, 
to  see  how  all  this  mess  started,  to  see 
what  these  people  really  had  in  mind. 

They  tell  you  they  were  patriotic 
Americans,  seeking  to  help  their  coun- 
try. Tom  Dodd  will  tell  you — and  I  tell 
you — they  were  vengeful  people,  seeking 
to  destroy  an  honorable  man  who  had 
taken  the  only  course  he  felt  was  avail- 
able to  him. 

If  I  had  understood  the  facte  as  Tom 
Dodd  understood  the  facta,  if  I  had 
known  what  he  knew  and  no  more,  I 
would  have  done  only  one  thing  differ- 
ently. I  would  have  dimlssed  James 
Boyd  the  flrst  time  I  foimd  out  about 
his  corrupt  course  of  conduct — ^flred  him 
right  then  and  there. 

Tom  Dodd  made  a  mistake.  He  made  a 
serious  mistake.  He  fell  victim  to  his 
own  good  intentions,  and  he  has  paid  a 
real  price  for  it.  He  and  his  wonderful 
wife  and  children  have  been  through  an 
almost  unbearable  ordeal. 

The  other  actors  in  the  conspiracy 
were  apparently  weak,  badly  motivated 
people  who  never  really  understood  what 
an  honorable  and  fine  man  their  boss, 
in  fact,  had  been — if.  Indeed,  they  were 
capable  of  understanding  that  such  hon- 
orable people  as  Tom  Dodd  do  exist. 

Mr.  President,  Tom  Dodd  has  told  his 
story.  He  has  personally  urged  me  to 
avoid  discussing  these  matters  which 
the  committee  did  not  hear.  As  I  agreed 
to  do,  I  have  made  no  more  than  pass- 
ing reference  to  what  may  very  well  be 
sordid,  unseemly  conduct. 

I  would  like  the  Senate  to  note  that 
Tom  E>odd  demonstrated — by  asking  not 
to  have  evidence  produced  in  his  behalf 
Which  could  help  to  exonerate  him— 
that  he  is  a  man  who  would  accept  dis- 
grace and  gross  injustice  rather  than 
consent  to  such  revelations,  even  though 
they  coiild  establish  beyond  doubt  the 
reasons  why  these  people  undertook  to 
destroy  this  fine  man. 

That  Illustrates  the  impeccable  char- 
acter of  Tom  Dodd.  He  is  a  man  who 
would  be  crucified  but,  for  reasons  of 
decency,  would  spare  his  cruciflers  from 
the  complete  exposure  they  deserve. 

He  has  permitted  the  case  for  his  po- 
litical life  to  be  prejudiced,  rather  than 


divulge  the  moral  misconduct  of  other 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  a  chart 
of  the  double  billings,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  chart  be  repro- 
duced and  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PoubZ«  billing 

In  1961: 

PbUadelphla    (pre-CHare) (34.63 

West  Palm  Beach  (pre-CHare).      137.82 
San    Francisco 376. 88 

In  1962:   Miami 135.86 

In  1063 :  Seattle,  no  double  bUllng. 

In  1964:  None. 

In  1965: 

Tucson    295.00 

Los  Angeles 329.33 

Total     1.289.49 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
two  of  the  alleged  double  billings — and  I 
say  alleged  and  will  refer  to  that  later — 
occurred  before  Michael  O'Hare  took 
over  Tom  Dodd's  books. 

With  regard  to  those  two  so-called 
double  billings,  the  previous  two  book- 
keepers were  available.  They  submitted 
letters  stating  that  any  double  billing 
stemmed  from  their  own  oversight,  not 
from  the  Senator's  direction. 

Are  they  former  employees? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are  for- 
mer employees.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a 
former  employee  has  an  obligation  to 
lie  for  his  former  boss.  I  do  not  know 
the  relationship,  but  the  point  is  that 
Tom  Dodd  swore  under  oath  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  those  two  flrst 
double  billings.  The  committee  had 
available  to  it  witnesses  who  would  also 
swear  under  oath  that  those  two  double 
billings  were  their  fault,  entirely  their 
fault,  and  that  Tom  Dodd  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Tom  Dodd's  signature  does  not  appear 
anjrwhere  on  any  papers  that  have  to  do 
with  those  two  double  bilUngs.  It  is  not 
there.  It  is  not  his  signature. 

He  offered  to  produce  the  witnesses,  if 
the  witnesses  were  available,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  renowned 
handwriting  experts  in  America  who 
staked  his  reputation  on  the  contention 
that  neither  double  billing  bore  Tom 
Dodd's  signature. 

If  Tom  Dodd  sew  it,  if  It  was  laid  on 
his  desk  for  his  approvsd,  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  bear  his  signature.  Every- 
one knows  that  Senators  themselves  do 
not  use  a  name-signing  machine.  It  takes 
less  time  to  sign  something  yourself. 

Two  good,  credible  witnesses  were 
available  to  testify  with  reference  to  both 
of  these  billings.  Both  of  them  swore 
that  Tom  Dodd  did  not  order  it  done. 
Both  of  them  swear  that  Tom  Dodd  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it. 

And  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  happened  because, 
with  regard  to  those  two  in  particular, 
the  bills  came  in  months  apart  and  the 
figures  were  not  the  same. 

The  committee  listened  to  Michael 
O'Hare,  and  he  apparently  succeeded  in 
deceiving  them  as  well  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  Tom  Dodd  himself. 
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Under  the  dTmunstanoes,  they  did  not 
realte  that  this  man  had  a  oompelUng. 
vengeful  desire  to  destroy  Toic  Dodd,  to 
conTlnce  the  Senate  and  the  country 
that  TOK  Dodd  was  a  crook,  a  thief,  a 
man  imworthy  of  serving  In  high  public 
ofBce. 

This  vengeful  desire  prevailed,  even 
though  the  4.000  acts  of  theft  that  were 
committed  in  stealing  from  TOm  Dodd's 
flies  by  night,  the  providing  of  illegal  en- 
trance for  other  thieves  to  that  office,  his 
providing  them  with  the  keys  and  open- 
ing the  doors  and  stealing  Dodd's  Income 
tax  information  and  everything  else  that 
he  thought  could  hurt  his  boss — could 
have  warranted  a  prison  sentence  ex- 
tending for  the  equivalent  of  several  life- 
times. 

O'Hare  obviously  decided  to  tlsk  per- 
jury. In  the  hope  of  convincing  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  a  decent  fellow.  Just 
as  he  once  had  convinced  Tom  Dodd. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  committee. 
They  did  an  honest  Job.  the  best  they 
could.  In  my  opinion,  the  men  on  tbt» 
committee  are  so  fine  that  Just  as  O'Hare 
could  not  believe  that  men  as  honorable 
and  clean  as  Tom  Dodd  exist,  these  men 
could  not  believe  that  people  as  corrupt 
as  O'Hare  exist. 

O'Hare  testified  that  the  reason  he  did 
an  this  stealing  was  to  do  the  Oovem- 
ment  a  favor,  to  do  the  American  people 
a  favor. 

O'Hare  was  asked  under  oath.  If  he 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  even  If  the 
Senator  had  Instructed  him  to  double- 
bill,  he  was  not  relieved  of  the  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  of  having  done  such 
criminal  acts. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  O'Hare  waa  testify- 
ing to  more  criminal  actlem  tluit  appears 
on  this  chart,  by  alleging  that  a  second 
trip  to  lios  Angeles  had  been  double 
billed. 

nie  trip  Involved  three  fares— Senator 
and  "Un.  Dodd.  and  the  Senator's  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Judge  JEunes  dart- 
land.  Tlie  Oovemment  paid  for  Tom 
Dodd's  trip,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce paid  for  Birs.  Dodd,  and  Judge 
Oartland's  fare  was  paid  by  the  Senator. 
Tliat  Is  all  there  was  to  it — no  Instance 
of  double  billing. 

But  there  was  Michael  O'Hare,  swear- 
ing, perjuring  himself,  to  swear  himself 
gtdlty  of  a  crime  that  had  never  been 
committed,  at  a  time  when  this  fact  liad 
already  been  demonstrated  to  him;  and 
the  information  was  available  that  this 
was  not  a  double  billing  at  all.  He  still 
insisted. 

The  point  Is  that  the  man  Is  a  thief, 
be  Is  a  har  under  oath,  and  he  knows  he 
Is  a  liar  under  oath.  I  might  add  that 
up  to  now  he  has  been  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful at  that.  He  has  not  even  been 
indicted  downtown  In  the  district  cotirt, 
ev«i  though  the  evidence  is  incontro- 
vertible. Pretty  good  lying,  I  would  call 
It.  Would  you  not  call  it  pretty  good 
lying? 

Mr.  President,  with  further  regard  to 
the  so-called  double  billing,  the  Seattle 
trip,  listed  in  red.  is  not  a  double  billing 


at  all.  The  (mly  evidence  that  would  evm 
suggest  It  is  a  double  billing  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  Michael  O'Hare. 

But  as  evidence  of  how  honorable,  how 
fine,  how  decent  Tom  Dodo  is,  he  has 
conceded  that  1963  payment  to  be  a  dou- 
ble billing.  He  said  It  was  a  mistake  and 
should  not  have  been  done — even  though 
it  was  not  actually  a  double  billing.  The 
stipulations  clearly  so  state,  and  that  is 
between  the  committee  and  Senator 
Dodd  and  his  lawyeis.  The  stipulations 
state  that  the  check  said  on  it,  "$500 
honorarium."  It  was  an  honorarium. 

ToK  Dodd  told  us  he  feels  he  did  not 
have  the  right  to  go  there  at  Government 
expense.  But  there  is  no  double  hilling 
That  point  should  be  made  clear. 

The  billing  of  transportation  costs  to 
the  Gtovemment  was  oompletely  Justified, 
because  Tdm  Dodd  was  a  member  of  a 
subcommittee  reviewing  problems  con- 
nected with  the  insurance  industry. 

Tom  Dodd  had  every  right  to  go  to 
that  convention  of  State  officials.  Those 
people  were  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States.  He  had  a 
right  to  go  there  and  talk  about  disaster 
insurance,  the  regulation  of  insurance, 
and  practical  problecis.  Further,  they 
were  liberalizing  some  requirements  of 
Insurance  companies  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  twsets  a  company  should  have. 
He  had  a  right  to  go  there  and  either 
talk  or  listen.  If  he  were  asked  to  make 
a  speech  at  such  a  meeting,  then  it 
could  be  Justified  as  a  proper  expense  in 
the  perf  onnanoe  of  Oovemment  business 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  having 
to  do  with  Insurance  problems.  So,  Mr. 
President,  we  can  dispense  with  that  al- 
legation of  misconduct. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  In  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  double  billing, 
with  respect  to  the  checks  from  Vll- 
lanova  University,  It  Is  said  that  here  Is 
a  case  against  Tom  Dodd.  The  check  at 
Vlllanova  shows  "Tom  Dodd."  The  Vll- 
lanova  check  shows  "$28.50."  It  noted 
on  the  back,  "transpertation  and  other 
expenses." 

Tom  £>odd  did  not  buy  his  own  air- 
plane ticket  there:  that  was  a  Oovem- 
ment-provlded  airplane  ticket,  but  he 
had  a  right  to  go  there  on  Government 
business.  If  I  am  correct,  he  was  investi- 
gating a  matter  of  some  of  the  strategic 
war  materials,  which  were  in  this  case 
machines  to  manufacture  ball  bearings 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  finally  won  that 
fight.  There  was  a  man  in  Philadelphia 
to  help  him  in  that  coimectlon.  Ton 
Dodd  wanted  to  go  there  to  talk  with 
this  man  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Government  to  pay  for  his  trip. 
He  went  there  on  a  Ctovemment  ticket 
for  legitimate  business,  well  documented 
In  the  RscoRo.  and  not  contested  by  the 
committee. 

While  he  was  there  he  went  out  to 
Villanova  University  and  made  a  speech 
there.  They  sent  him  a  check  when  he 
got  back  for  $28.50,  "Transportation  and 
other  expenses." 

ToK  Dodd  has  taken  a  sworn  oath.  I 
would  like  to  ask  hinj  two  questions  in 
coimection  with  this  matter  because  the 
accountants  whom  I  asked  to  look  at  this 


matter  have  told  me  that  they  do  not 
think  it  is  double  bllUng. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion if  he  will  stand. 

(Mr.DOIX>roae.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  you  swear 
that  what  you  are  going  to  say  will  be 
the  truth,  so  help  you  Qod? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  ask 

Mr.  DODD.  I  took  that  oath  when  I 
came  here,  by  the  way, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiislana.  I  Just  want 
to  be  sure  the  Senator  is,  in  effect,  testi- 
fying. 

On  the  occasion,  Senator  Dodd,  when 
you  went  to  Villanova.  how  did  you  get 
from  the  Philadelphia  Airport  to  Vil- 
lanova University?  It  is  my  impression 
that  that  Is  about  6  miles  outside  of  the 
city  limits  of  Philadelphia  and  quite  dis- 
tant from  the  airport. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  truttifully  do  not  recall. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  met  or 
whether  I  went  on  my  own.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  would 
be  your  best  recollection  if  you  had  to 
say  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr,  DODD.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me 
to  say.  when  I  truthfully  do  not  remem- 
ber. That  was  back  in  1961.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  went  out  there  In  a  taxi 
or  was  met,  or  how  I  came  back. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  You  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  your  Judg- 
ment Is  It  entirely  possible  that  you 
might  have  gone  both  ways  in  a  taxicab? 

Mr.  DODD.  Surely,  It  is  possible,  but  I 
cannot  say  t>ecause  I  really  do  not  re- 
member. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  tested  his  memory? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  cannot  remember. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ijoulslana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator recall,  perhaps,  whether  he  got  back 
home  In  the  afternoon  or  the  next  morn- 
ing. Can  you  recall  what  airport  you 
came  in?  Was  it  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  you  came  Into?  How  did 
you  get  back  to  your  home,  or  ofiQce? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  It  was  late.  It  was 
fairly  late.  I  am  sure  I  was  in  a  taxi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  that  occa- 
sion you  took  a  taxicab? 

Mr.  DODD.  A  taxi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  you  have 
any  recollection  of  how  you  got  to  the 
airport — whether  It  was  Washington  Na- 
tional, Friendship,  or  Diilles? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  It  was  National 
Airport.  You  a/te  asking  me  things  I  find 
It  almost  Impossible  to  recall.  Maybe  a 
member  of  my  family  drove  me  there.  I 
am  siffe  they  did  not  drive  me  out  be- 
cause it  was  too  late.  But  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  have  a  detailed  recollection 
about  that  trip.  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  memo- 
randum also  has  what  must  necessarily 
be  an  odd  figiu-e.  If  one  takes  $24.53  and 
subtracts  that  from  $28.50  one  comes  up 
with  an  odd  figure,  which  might  be  the 
change  from  some  kind  of  sales  tax  for 
a  meal  or  some  other  purchase.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  he  bought  a 
meal,  or  what  other  expenses  there  were? 
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Mr.  DODD.  I  have  to  say  to  you  again 
that  I  may  very  well,  but  I  have  no  exact 
recollection  of  that.  It  was  a  long  time 
ago.  and  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  Just  carmot  tell  you. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason  I 
asked  the  Senator  those  questions  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Senator  is  going 
so  far  back  in  his  memory  that  he  carmot 
tell.  So,  I  have  made  an  effort  to  try  to 
And  out  about  the  trip,  the  double  billing 
on  this  one — Philadelphia,  $24.53. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  heard  you  say  that  I  had 
Interviewed  a  man  about  that  ball  bear- 
ing machine.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  I 
did,  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  you  charged  the  Government  for 
that  trip,  that  you  went  out  there  to  see 
that  man  about  that  matter. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
did,  on  that  trip.  My  own  theory  Is  that 
It  was  a  mistake.  However,  I  do  not  know 
how  It  came  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  You  do  not 
really  know  how  it  came  about? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  from 
the  record  that  somebody  purchased  an 
airline  ticket  with  a  committee  credit 
card.  I  did  not  know  about  that.  I  sup- 
posed everything  was  in  good  order.  I 
only  learned  about  that  in  the  last  few 
months. 

I  heard  what  the  Setmtor  said  about 
that,  and  I  Just  want  him  to  know  that 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  occasion 
on  which  I  went  to  see  that  engineer 
about  the  ball  bearing  machine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  we  reaf- 
firm, as  you  said  2  days  ago,  that  you  did 
not  sign  the  voucher,  you  did  not  see  the 
voucher,  you  did  not  see  the  check,  and 
you  did  not  sign  the  check,  in  either 
case? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  of  that.  That 
would  be  something  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  bring  these  points  out  because  it  may 

be  that  this  was  not  a  double  billing  at 
all. 

It  could  appear  to  have  been  double 
billing — the  $24.53,  which  Is  one  figure, 
for  an  airline  ticket,  and  one  for  $28.50, 
which  is  not  entered  there,  but  that 
was  the  double  billing— the  other  side  of 
it— for  transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses. It  does  not  say  what  kind  of 
transportation. 

Now  on  the  West  Palm  Beach  item, 
that  is  not  precisely  a  double  billing,  it 
is  an  overlapping.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
this  is  a  pattern.  The  first  one,  however, 
Is  not  even  double  billing.  Conceivably, 
it  might  be  overlapping,  but  the  indica- 
tions would  be  that  it  is  not  even  that. 

The  charge  relating  to  the  West  Palm 
Beach  trip  is  not  a  double  billing  but  an 
overlappUig.  The  one  for  $127.82  ap- 
peared to  have  been  included  in  the 
larger  payments  for  a  trip  which  the 
Senator  made.  The  Senator  says,  in  his 
Judgment,  that  It  was  an  accident,  that 
he  did  not  sign  it,  he  did  not  see  it,  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  he  did  not  instruct 


anyone  about  It.  The  person  who  did, 
however,  was  ready  to  swear  imder  oath 
that  it  resulted  from  a  bookkeeping 
error.  It  might  be  well  also  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Government  still  owes 
him  for  21  trips — 21  trips  for  which  the 
incompetent  Michael  O'Hare  failed  to 
bill  the  Government  as  legitimate  travel 
by  Tom  Dodd  to  and  from  Connecticut. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  Michael 
O'Hare  billings.  There  are  two  up  there, 
actual  double  billings  by  O'Hare,  prior  to 
the  time  he  defected  or  began  negotia- 
tions for  his  corrupt  scheme  which  Jack 
Anderson  has  talked  about. 

Exclusive  of  the  Seattle  trip,  there 
were  five  double  billings  by  O'Hare.  I 
might  note  that  one  of  them  occurred 
in  1962.  I  believe  there  was  overlapping 
in  the  1962  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  does  he  mean  by 
"overlapping"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  mean  that 
the  Senator  had  other  expenses.  The 
way  the  accountant  figures  double  bill- 
ing, or  overlapping,  is  that  somebody 
was  billed  too  much. 

Keep  in  mind  tliat  an  overlap  on  the 
part  of  a  bookkeeper  is  not  so  serious, 
because  the  checks  come  in  at  different 
times.  If  the  check  is  precisely  the  same 
amount,  the  chance  that  one  will  catch 
the  mistake  is  better  than  if  checks  came 
in  for  two  entirely  different  amounts. 

The  testimony  of  Thomas  Dodd  ts  un- 
controverted  that  his  employee  was  a 
lazy,  incompetent,  slipshod  bookkeejjer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1964  there  were  no 
double  billings? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  None. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  in  the  year  1965, 
after  the  plot  was  set  Into  operation, 
two  double  billings  were  listed.  Who  was 
in  charge  of  the  books  and  checks  and 
accounts  at  the  time  the  two  double  bill- 
ings were  made  in  1965? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  those,  or  were 
they  not,  made  after  this  difficulty  arose 
in  which  he  was  fired,  rehired,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  can  quar- 
rel about  the  exact  date.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  firing  and  rehiring 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  least,  it  was  after 
the  trouble  arose  that  these  two  double 
billings  in  1965  took  place,  while  none 
was  made  in  1964  while  there  was  no 

trouble? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right. 
He  overlapped  in  1961,  double  billed  in 
1962.  His  Incompetence  does  not  need 
any  checking  for  a  couple  of  years,  1963 
and  1964,  and  about  half  of  1965.  until 
after  his  close,  steady  confederate,  James 
Boyd,  was  fired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  not  do  that?  I  would  prefer 
to  speak  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  question.  Does  the  rec- 
ord substantiate  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  double  billing  in  1964? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Tbat  is 
the  committee's  conclusion. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  That  Is  the  committee's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  he  can  ac- 
cept that  as  a  fact.  To  make  the  Rscoao 
complete,  during  this  time  Tom  Dodd 
lost  on  21  trips  for  which  he  had  a  right 
to  t>e  reimbursed.  But  at  least,  on  the 
double  billing  and  the  overlapping,  it  ap- 
pears that  O'Hare  had  2  good  years,  1963 
and  1964.  He  did  not  double  bill  at  all.  In 
that  area  he  had  apparently  learned  to 
do  this  Job. 

After  James  Boyd,  CHare's  close 
friend,  is  dismissed,  enter  Jack  Anderson. 
Jack  Anderson  is  a  part  of  this  thing  and 
may  wind  up  in  jail.  I  hope  not,  for  I 
like  him  and  think  I  can  call  him  a 
friend. 

Jack  Anderson  once  explained  his  role 
in  the  scheme  to  destroy  Tom  Dodd. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
dealing  with  the  number  of  trips  that 
were  made  that  could  have  been  used 
for  double  charging;  tmd  I  ^ould  like  to 
put  some  questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  that  subject. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  record  of  the  committee  shows  that 
80  trips  were  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  of  the  80 
trips  that  were  capable  of  being  used  for 
double  billing  in  the  course  of  5  years, 
the  committee  says  that  there  were  seven 
in  which  double  billing  occurred;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  in  1965 
there  was  no  double  billing;  In  the  other 
4  years,  there  are  supposed  to  have  been 
seven  trips,  covering  4  years,  in  which 
80  trips  were  made  which  were  capable 
of  having  been  used  In  that  way;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Someone  has 
said  that.  Will  the  Senator  please  con- 
tinue with  his  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  need  not  ask  the 
Senator's  opinion.  I  am  merely  asking 
for  factual  information.  Eighty  trips 
were  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLslana.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Seven  of  them  were 
alleged  to  have  been  double  billed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Seventy-three  others 
could  have  been  used  for  double  billing, 
but  they  were  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly; 
but  Tom  Dodd  had  to  travel.  He  was 
chairman  of  an  Important  subconunlt- 
tee  and  a  highly  regarded  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  All  he  had 
to  do,  tmy  time  he  wanted  to  go  some- 
where, if  he  had  wanted  to  cheat  the 
Goverrunent,  was  merely  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  some  private  organization. 
He  could  have  billed  the  Government  and 
billed  the  private  organization.  As  I 
understand,  there  were  coimtless  oppor- 
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tjonlttBB  to  do  that.  If  that  ^vere  what 
he  had  been  bent  upon  doing.  He  oould 
Just  have  claimed  thoee  for  Goveroment 
purposes — ^whlch  did  not  exist — and 
cheated,  the  Oovemmeat  all  tboae  times. 

Mr.  hAJjaCBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOMQ  of  IioulBiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  lAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  PsAasoMl  stated  that  of  the 
80  trips,  24  Involved  a  dual  service,  one 
personal  and  one  governmental. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  restate  his  question?  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  correctly  understand 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  record  show 
that  of  the  80  potential  trips  involved  in 
double  billing,  24  of  them  involved  what 
I  can  dual  functions;  the  first,  to  serve 
the  Govemment,  and  second  In  an  In- 
dividual capacity,  to  deliver  a  talk  at 
some  function,  or  to  do  something  else? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tes.  I  very 
much  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  As 
he  so  wen  knows,  whenever  Toic  Dodd 
went  somewhere  to  a  private  affair,  such 
as  to  speak  before  a  civic  club,  or  to  any 
event  of  that  sort,  if  he  had  been  a  crook, 
he  could  have,  on  every  one  of  those 
occagions,  contrived  a  governmental  rea- 
son to  bill  the  Government  goodness 
knows  how  many  times.  But  no;  all  ttiere 
la  to  show  for  that  are  two  cases  where 
there  is  any  evidence  at  all  to  support 
them,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  a  liar 
who  had  a  compelling  reason  to  perjure 
himself. 

That  involves  the  trip  to  San  Francisco 
In  1961  and  the  trip  to  Miami  In  1962. 
I  do  think  that  there  Is  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  had  if  one  wanted  It. 

I  would  Just  as  soon  forget  about  the 
whole  thing  after  we  get  througb  voting 
on  this.  But  I  would  say  If  the  commit- 
tee wanted  to  get  Jack  Anderson  or  Drew 
Pearson,  or  to  get  a  transcript  of  Ander- 
son's television  comments,  we  could  see 
that  those  last  two  double  bllUngs  would 
not  be  proper  to  use  as  part  of  a  pattern. 

Talk  about  a  pattern.  There  Is  nothing 
to  it.  The  actual  fact  is  that  nothing  of 
that  sort  happened  until  this  Anderson- 
Pearson  conspiracy  started. 

A  meeting  planned  would  create  a  lot 
of  uimecessary  bother,  both  In  the  event 
tile  Senator's  plans  would  change,  In  the 
event  be  should  decide  to  spend  more 
time  in  connection  with  the  ball  bearing 
problem,  or  indeed  arrange  a  mutually 
agreeable  time  when  the  expert  on  ball 
bearings  could  tell  the  Senator  what  he 
wanted  to  know  about  the  matter.  The 
ix>lnt  of  it  Is  that  when  you  subtract  $10 
taxlcab  fare  from  $28.50,  you  have  a  fig- 
ure less,  by  $5  than  the  figure  of  $24.50 
and  that  Is  only  allowing  for  two  taxi- 
cab  fares — one  from  the  Washington  air- 
port and  one  from  the  Philadelphia  air- 
port. 

Even  a  subtraction  of  the  $6.50  from 
the  Philadelphia  airport  direct  to  Vllla- 
nova  leaves  a  figure  of  $22  and  that  Is 
not  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of 
the  Goveecnment  ticket  and  that  does  not 
explain  what  the  other  expenses  were 
about.  Jn  other  w^ds,  if  we  merely  look 
to  the  evidence  available  to  us.  the  first 
Hem  Is  not  a  double  hming.  The  $2&53 
neceJMiarUy  must  be  for  a  miscellaneous 
number  of  items,  including  taxlcab  fare. 


or  even  limousine  fat?,  from  an  airport 
which  we,  at  this  late  date,  cannot  iden- 
tify for  sure.  We  can  Identify  enough  of 
it  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
$28.50  Includes  a  double  billing  for  an 
airplane  ticket  of  $24.as. 

So  let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  chart 
setting  forth  the  alleged  double  billings. 
Michael  CHare  testified  under  oath  that 
there  were  at  least  eight  in  niunber.  The 
coouoittee,  faced  with  incontrovertible 
proof,  dropped  one — that  makes  seven.  I 
have  proved,  I  believe,  that  two  were  not 
double  billings  at  all — ^not  even  over- 
lapping of  billings.  These  were  the  trips 
to  Philadelphia  and  back  and  to  Seattle 
and  back.  That  leaves  five.  One  of  these 
five  occurred  prior  to  Michael  O'Hare. 
We  have  two  credible  witnesses  available 
that  this  was  a  mere  accident — an  imin- 
tentlonal  error  for  which  Tou  Dodd  has 
made  repayment  In  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds any  possible  claim  by  the  n.S.  Gov- 
emment, even  assuming  that  all  of  this 
was  double  billing. 

Drop  out  the  two  which  were  done 
after  Michael  O'Hare  is  suspect  of  hav- 
ing defected  from  his  boss.  Without  these 
we  have  only  three  double  billings  over  a 
period  of  6  years.  One  of  these  double 
bUlings  was  clearly  an  error  and  so  sup- 
ported by  the  persons  who  made  the 
error.  Tom  Dodd  was  not  at  fault  for  it  in 
any  respect.  The  other  two  occurred 
within  1  month  with  O'Hare  already  de- 
fected and  beginning  to  engage  in  crimi- 
nal conduct  to  destroy  his  boss.  So  how 
many  double  billings  do  we  have  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  at  all — ^perjured 
or  otherwise — ^which  may  have  happened 
at  a  time  when  Michael  O'Hare  might 
have  been  working  for,  rather  than 
against,  Tom  Dodd?  There  are  two  in 
number:  A  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  June 
of  1961  and  a  trip  to  Miami  in  August 
1965.  These  two  previous  occasions  of 
duplicate  billing,  made  by  Michael 
O'Hare,  could  easily  have  been  committed 
by  an  incompetent  such  as  O'Hare  has 
been  shown  to  be.  They  could  easily  have 
been  simple,  honest  errors  because  the 
checks  by  private  organizations  are  for 
different  amounts  of  money  in  that  they 
Include  honoraria  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion. The  double  billing  at  different  times 
with  different  amounts  of  money  Involved 
Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  neces- 
sarily catch  the  eye  of  anyone  other  than 
a  very  competent  accountant  and  even 
he  might  miss  it. 

For  example,  Ton  Dodd's  books  were 
regularly  audited  each  year  during  this 
whole  period  and  even  the  auditors — a 
competent  firm  of  CPA's — did  not  catch 
the  double  billing. 

Note  that.  Here  was  a  man  who  hired 
auditors  to  audit  his  books  regxilarly. 
They  did  not  detect  the  double  billings 
because  of  O'Hare's  form  of  bookkeeping. 
If  they  had,  Toh  Dodd  would  have  re- 
fimded  the  money  as  he  did  when  he 
became  convinced  that  somebody  had 
been  double  billed. 

How  can  we  blame  Tom  Dodd  when  he 
did  not  know  it.  He  did  not  see  It  He  did 
not  sign  the  vouchera  He  did  not  sign 
the  checks.  He  did  not  ffiidorse  the 
checks,  and  even  a  gompetent  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants  failed  to 
catch  It. 

That  is  back  in  1961  and  1962.  How 


on  earth  could  we  blame  Tom  Dodd  for 
not  knowing  it? 

It  was  only  when  the  traitorous, 
slovenly.  Incompetent  bookkeeper  had 
made  it  posstt)le.  and  whose  laziness 
made  it  too  much  bother  to  even  apply 
and  obtain  for  Senator  Dodd  reimburse- 
ment for  21  trli»  Involved  a  greater  sum 
of  money  for  which  Tom  Dodd  received 
no  payment  because  of  failure  to  bill  the 
so-caUed  no  billing  to  which  Tom  Dodd 
referred.  I  say  with  confidence  that  Tom 
Dodd  lost  more  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  he  gained  because  of  O'Hare's 
incompetence. 

This  is  a  small  matter  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  note  a  trip  in  1963  to 
Seattle  resulted  In  the  $500  honorarium. 
Had  the  honorarium  not  been  paid,  the 
trip  would  have  been  taken  at  a  different 
time  and  the  Govemment  would  have 
lost  the  tax  money  which  It  obtained  as 
a  result  of  Tom  Dodd's  earning  the 
honorarium.  Insofar  as  the  Insurance 
commissioners  were  concerned,  all  they 
were  concerned  about  was  the  cost  to 
them  of  obtaining  an  adequate  speaker  to 
bring  credit  and  Interest  to  their  conven- 
tion. Tom  Dodd  was  such  a  speaker. 

They  were  willing  to  pay  whatever 
they  could  afford.  Strangely  enough,  had 
the  Govemment  not  been  Involved — and 
certain  other  circumstances  existed— It 
would  have  been  to  their  advantage  to 
call  it  transportation  and  pay  it  as  such, 
rather  than  to  call  it  an  honorarium.  It 
is  rather  ccMnplicated,  but  actually  It  does 
work  out  that  way.  It  would  have  been 
to  the  organization's  advantage  to  have 
claimed  this  as  transportation  rather 
than  as  an  honorarium;  but  it  is  of  no 
importance. 

In  my  Judgment,  no  case  whatever 
has  been  established  with  respect  to 
double  billing. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  afternoon 
session  I  shall  demonstrate  that  Tom 
Dodd  did  not  cheat  anybody,  did  not  even 
think  of  cheating  anybody,  not  a  soul  on 
earth,  in  any  respect  whatever,  with  re- 
gard to  the  money  that  was  raised  to  help 
to  defray  a  crushing  burden  of  debt  In- 
curred by  a  decent,  honorable  man  and 
his  wife  in  his  effort  to  seciwe  a  seat  In 
this  great  body,  where  I  am  proud  to 
serve  and  happy  to  have  Tom  Dodd  as  a 
colleague.  I  wiU  discuss  the  other  Issue 
later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  be 
recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quo- 
rum call,  after  the  brief  recess  which  I 
am  about  to  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

LXAVX   or  ABSXMCI 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  received  some  sorrowful  news  con- 
cerning a  serious  illness  in  my  family.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
excused  at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  tn  recess 
for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Lb  so  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.,  the 
S^iate  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  and 
2  minutes  p jn.,  the  same  day. 

At  2:02  p.m.,  the  Boutte  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Baktlitt  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  14S  Leg.] 

Aiken  Orlffln  Montoy* 

AUott  Oruenlng  Morse 

Andenon  Haniifin  Mortoa 

Baker  Hart  M088 

Bartlett  Hartke  Mundt 

Bayb  Hktfleld  Miirphy 

Bennett  Hayden  Muokle 

Bible  HlckeiUooper  NeLson 

Boggs  HIU  Pearson 

Brewster  HoU*nd  PeU 

Brook«  HoHlngi  Percy 

Burdlck  Hrufika  Prouty 

Byrd,  Vs.  Jackaon  Prozmlr* 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Javlto  Bandolpb 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     RlblcoS 

Carlson  Kennedy,  Mass.  BuaseU 

Case  Kennedy,  H.T,   Scott 

Church  Kuchel  Bmathen 

Clark  Lanachs  Smith 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Bparkman 

Cotton  Long,  La.  Spong 

Curtis  Magnvuon  Stcnnl* 

Dlrkaen  ManslleM  Symington 

Dodd  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Thunnond 

Eutland  McOce  Tower 

EUender  McOoram  Tydlngs 

Ervln  Mclntyre  WlUlama,  N.J. 

Fannin  Metcalf  WUIlama,  Del. 

Fong  Miller  Tarborough 

Pulbright  Mondale  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Qore  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  a  request  from  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollams]  ,  who  wanted 
to  msJce  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

I  have  thought  about  it  and  am  willing 
to  yield  m  order  that  he  may  make  the 
unanimous  consent  request.  It  Is  the  one 
he  suggested  the  other  day.  I  believe  that 
as  of  now  I  could  agree  to  that  part  of  It. 
Hopefully,  we  could  all  agree  to  set  a  pat- 
tern. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
remind  my  good  friend,  because  between 
friends  we  must  be  frank 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  right  to  ask  for 
a  division  of  this  question  is  an  imlm- 
pahed  right  and  cannot  be  tied  to  any- 
thing else. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Senator  in  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  yesterday  If  there 
was  any  desire  to  put  the  second  issue 
first,  I  would  be  glad  to  support  that  de- 
sire. I  remind  the  Senator,  before  he 
yields  to  me,  that  such  would  not  be  a 
part  of  my  request  for  division  because 


that  is  a  simple  request  under  the  rules 
which  every  Senator  has  a  right  to  make 
when  a  matter  Is  subject  to  division.  That 
is  the  request  I  would  make. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  it  clear,  as  far  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  a  division 
as  such. 

I  believe  that  as  of  this  moment,  the 
Senate  is  convinced  that  ttiere  should  be 
no  vote  of  censure  on  the  double  billing 
charge.  I  would  be  ready  to  vote  on  that. 

I  would  have  to  tell  the  Senator  that 
if  a  division  were  Insisted  upon  we  would 
have  to  debate  it  for  a  while.  I  could  not 
postdbly  be  willing  to  agree  on  the  first 
Issue,  as  It  Is,  even  vdthout  amendment, 
but  the  second  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
on  now. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  request  for 
any  Immediate  vote.  I  have  no  desire  to 
control  the  time  when  a  vote  is  taken. 
I  have  no  desire  to  control  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  any- 
one else,  as  to  what  kind  of  motion  or 
attack  Is  made  upon  either  of  these 
divided  questions.  My  sole  point  is  that 
these  questions  are  so  unlike,  so  com- 
pletely unlike,  and  dependent  upon  dif- 
ferent facts,  that  I  feel  the  Senate  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  merits  of 
each  of  them.  If  the  Senate  should  decide 
otherwise  with  reference  to  either  of 
them  on  some  dilatory  matter,  that  would 
be  up  to  the  conscience  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate.  My  point  Is  that  these 
two  questions  are  dissimilar  and  are  sep- 
arate. I  wUl  not  discuss  the  matter  at 
length,  but  I  ask  the 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  respect  bia  right  to  demaiul  and  insist 
upon  a  division.  He  does  not  require  any 
consent  for  that.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  see  if  he  could  gain  consent  that 
we  vote  on  the  double  billing  charge  first. 
I  believe  it  has  been  adequately  discussed 
by  t>oth  sides.  I  believe  that  both  sides 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
views  on  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  vote 
right  now,  or  at  any  time.  We  rest  our 
case  on  that.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
other,  much  remains  to  be  said.  I  would 
hope  therefore  that  the  Senator  would 
perhaps — because  we  have  not  presented 
our  case — see  if  he  can  obtain  imanl- 
mous consent  to  vote  on  the  second  part 
first.  The  Senator  knows.  In  the  absence 
of  his  motion,  that  it  would  be  In  order 
for  any  one  of  us  to  move  to  strike  that 
second  part,  which  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
I  want  a  direct  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
spect very  greatiy  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  going  to  stand  upon  my 
own  rights,  for  my  own  reasons,  and 
without  hostility  to  anyone,  again  as- 
serting this:  I  am  not  conunltted  to  any- 
one on  either  of  these  matters,  and  do 
not  Intend  to  be,  until  I  hear  out  the  full 
debate  on  both  subjects.  But,  they  are 


so  imllke  that  I  think  they  Aould  be 
voted  upon  separately.  I  h(H?e  they  wUl 
be  voted  on  ultimately  on  their  merits. 

I  ask  for  a  division,  Mr.  President;  and 
I  am  gcring  to  ask  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laubcri]  l>e 
Joined  m  that  request,  wtilch  I  am  happy 
to  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his  re- 
quest just  a  moment  because  I  want  to 
propose — 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withhold  it  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  asking  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  not  to  rule,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  that  request  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tes.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  IllinoiB  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wlU  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  not  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
simple  demand  for  a  division  is  made.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  automaticaJly 
a  vote  must  come  on  paragn4>h  A  of 
Resolution  S.  112  which  is  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  imless  unanimous  con- 
sent Is  obtained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
also,  that  when  this  division  Is  de- 
manded, either  ptut  is  still  amendable. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  division  la  called 
for.  does  that  mstndatorily  require  that 
the  first  part  be  voted  on  fhrst  and  the 
second  count  second? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  unanimous  eon- 
sent  is  obtained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
sist that  we  have  a  ruling  f  nnn  the  Chair 
upon  the  dlvlsicoi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  hear  what  the 
Chair  is  sa3>ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Presiding  Office:  order  a  division  on  these 
two  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  having  made  the  re- 
quest, that  Is  the  way  It  will  be  treated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
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QflSeer,  Now,  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  this: 

I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
how  the  Senate  proceeds.  The  Soiate 
can  proceed  by  motion  to  strike.  It  can 
proceed  by  immediately  voting  on  the 
merits.  It  can  proceed  by  substituting 
action  on  the  second  question  ahead  of 
the  first  question.  Action  on  the  first 
question  would  come  automatically,  un- 
less action  of  the  Senate  ordered  other- 
wise. But  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
order  otherwise.  I  have  no  desire  to  con- 
trol the  matter  in  any  way.  I  am  com- 
pletely satisfied  now  that  we  know  we 
are  going  to  consider  these  two  parts 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  not  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought  I 
had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understand  we  are 
going  to  vote.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says  he  is  ready  to  vote.  This  seems 
to  be  delajring  the  vote.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  vote,  why  does  it  not  vote? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  that  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,  my  understanding  Is  that 
without  prior  action  by  the  Senate,  the 
first  vote  would  be  upon  the  first  ques- 
tion. My  understanding  has  not  been 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  spoken  yet  upon  that  ques- 
tion, or  is  ready  to  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fnun  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  I  had 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Seiuitor  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  count  No.  2  be 
voted  upon  first. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ob- 
ject at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heutl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  lONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
certain  we  all  imderstand  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  The  only  thing  that  has 
happened  here  is  the  order  for  a  division 
of  the  vote  under  the  rules,  to  which  the 
Senator  fr(»n  Connecticut  is  entitled  and 
the  committee  is  glad  for  him  to  have  it. 
That  is  the  only  ruling  the  Chair  has 
made;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Further  to  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation  clearer,  that 
means  that  the  first  A  item  will  be  voted 
on  first  and  B,  the  next,  unless  there  is 
unanimous  consent  to  the  contrary;  is 
that  not  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  ttiere  is  no  under- 
standing about  when  the  vote  will  be 
made,  or  how  much  time  will  be  had  on 
it;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, it  is  my  feeling  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  our  case  on 
the  double  billing  matter.  I  point  out  to 
Senators  with  regard  to  the  double  bill- 
ing matter  that  this  ic  the  Senate  try- 
ing a  man  for  a  crime,  for  being  guilty 
of 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  a  crime. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  matter  of 
double  billing  Involves  a  crime,  punish- 
able by  5  years  in  the  penitentiary  and 
a  $10,000  fine.  I  will  provide  the  Federal 
statute.  I  have  looked  it  up.  Frankly, 
Michael  O'Hare  is  subject  to  the  same 
thing.  If  a  man  is  guilty  of  that,  if  he  is 
guilty  of  what  is  alleged  on  that  chart 
there — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  items  there — as  suggested  by  the 
c<»nmlttee,  and  that  man  is  guilty  of 
that,  then  he  should  be  prosecuted. 

I  submit  that  most  of  the  censure  mat- 
ters in  the  Senate  have  occurred  on  mat- 
ters about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  We 
censured  Joe  McCarthy.  I  sat  here  and 
voted  for  it.  We  did  it  because  he  be- 
came outraged  that  a  committee  had 
recommended  censure,  and  he  referred  to 
its  members  as  handmaidens  of  the 
Communists. 

One  of  the  Senators  aald  he  referred  to 
his  colleague  as  a  handmaiden  of  the 
Communists  and  he  was  going  to  recom- 
mend that  he  be  censured.  We  all  heard 
that  here.  I  guess  we  had  80  witnesses 
to  that.  There  was  no  question  about  it. 
But  here  it  is  being  adced  that  Senator 
Dodo  be  censured  for  something  for 
which,  if  he  is  guilty,  he  should  be  pros- 
ecuted, but  for  which  be  would  have  all 
kinds  of  rights  imder  the  Constitution, 
and  which  he  does  not  have  here  under 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  committee 
is  asking  the  Senate  to  vote  this  censiire 
upon  the  man  without  the  committee 
having  to  bear  any  burden  of  proof  or 
any  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  We 
were  told  that  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  did  not  say  anything  about  not 
having  a  burden  of  proof  to  prove  the 
matter  or  prove  it  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  I  declined  to  try  to  tell  any  Sen- 
ator what  degree  of  proof  is  required.  I 
said  the  burden  of  procedure  Is  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  ^d.  I  am  glad  he 


made  that  explanation.  But  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference. 

We  have  the  power  to  do  here  Just 
what  we  did  in  the  McCarthy  case  be- 
cause he  wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  a 
man  who  was  called  before  the  commit- 
tee. We  could  censure  him  for  it.  We 
could  censure  him  because  he  got  car- 
ried away  with  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause  as  he  saw 
it.  He  said  he  was  a  handmaiden  of  the 
Communists. 

While  I  have  been  here  in  this  body, 
all  the  censure  proceedings  have  been 
against  Senators  for  their  conduct.  What 
we  censure  them  for  is  their  resentment 
of  the  committees  investigating  their 
conduct.  For  example,  in  the  McCarthy 
case,  all  that  started  with  a  Drew  Pear- 
son article.  Perhaps  it  had  its  genesis  in 
a  tax  investigation,  where  it  was  charged 
that  Joe  McCarthy  had  taken  money  to 
fight  communism  and  used  that  money 
to  speculate  in  the  grain  market,  and 
used  that  money  for  his  personal  ad- 
vantage. So  there  was  an  investigation. 
Tom  Hennlngs  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  committee.  At  that  time  Mc- 
Carthy took  the  view,  "You  are  nothing 
but  a  bunch  of  lame  ducks.  We  will  have 
a  new  Congress.  I  won't  go  before  the 
committee."  He  said,  "In  my  Judgment, 
you  are  dishonest."  When  he  did  that, 
he  was  censured.  While  that  was  going 
on,  he  was  charged  by  General  Zwlcker. 
General  Zwlcker  had  insulted  him,  and 
McCarthy  had  Insulted  Zwlcker.  It  was 
a  case  of  a  clash  of  tempers  between 
two  men  at  a  hearing.  When  McCarthy 
foimd  out  about  the  censure  proceed- 
ing, he  bectune  incensed,  and  referred 
to  members  of  the  committee  as  hand- 
maidens of  the  Commimists. 

My  recollection  is  that  virtually  all  the 
censures  have  taken  pICM;e  with  reference 
to  matters  that  Senators  know  hap- 
pened. Every  Senator  knew  about  it. 
They  have  happened  in  the  presence  of 
many  members  of  the  committee,  or  on 
the  floor,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  We  vote  censure  for  that  kind  of 
conduct.  But  here  we  are  asked  to  try  a 
man  for  a  Federal  crime  when  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  Federal  law  to  protect  the 
Federal  Government,  and  where  he  has 
all  sorts  of  rights.  We  are  asked  to  try 
him  in  a  procedure  where  every  Senator 
is  privileged  to  vote  and  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  a  man  charged  with  a  Federal 
crime,  when  the  accusers  say  that  they 
do  not  have  the  same  burden  that  would 
be  required  in  a  criminal  case.  In  a  court- 
room proceeding,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
be  heard  in  the  selection  of  a  jury.  He 
would  be  entitled  to  challenge  the  right 
of  a  person  to  serve  on  that  Jury  who 
might  be  prejudiced  against  him  in  his 
Judgment,  or  because  he  knew  something 
about  the  facts.  He  would  have  those 
rights.  He  would  have  all  sorts  of  rights 
to  keep  certain  documents  out  of  the 
record,  items  that  would  be  unfairly 
prejudicial  to  him,  such  as  the  columns 
that  Drew  Pearson  writes  every  day, 
urging  censure  of  Senator  Dodd.  He 
would  have  a  right  to  keep  out  of  the 
record  things  that  appear  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  meet  people's  eyes. 

If  Senators  want  to  see  a  Senator  cen- 
sured when  he  is  denied  due  process, 


when  he  is  denied  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  in  the  subcommittee  session — 
there  was  an  error  in  Tok  Dodb's  mem- 
orandum; it  was  Indicated  It  was  a  full 
committeis — If  Senators  want  to  try  that 
man  and  deny  blm  the  right  where  he 
has  some  say  on  who  sits  on  the  Jury, 
deny  hfm  the  right  to  be  tried  in  a  case 
where  the  accttaers  must  prove  him 
guilty  btnrond  a  reasonable  doubt — ^If 
that  to  what  Senators  want  to  do,  they 
can  do  it.  But  they  will  have  put  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  UjB.  Senate  on  trial  for  his 
political  life  in  a  proceeding  which  does 
not  give  as  much  right  to  a  U.S.  Senator 
as  exists  for  a  thief  who  had  stolen  50 
cents  worth  of  merchandise. 

The  question  is  not  whether  this  man 
can  be  and  will  be  tried.  The  question  is, 
Do  Senators  want  to  do  it?  If  they  want 
to  do  It,  they  have  the  power  to  do  it 
and  to  punish  him. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  one 
of  o\ir  district  Judges  who  sat  on  the 
court  of  appeals.  He  laughed  at  that 
case.  He  Is  not  sitting  as  a  ooiut.  He 
looked  at  the  case.  He  said  that  in  his 
judgment  there  is  not  a  Jury  in  America 
that  would  convict  or  a  court  of  appeals 
that  would  sustain  the  conviction.  That 
is  what  that  Judge  predicted  that  man's 
trial  would  result  in  if  it  were  tried  in  a 
court  of  law. 

I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  have  the 
Senate  go  to  a  vote  on  whether  the  man 
committed  a  Federal  crime  and  double 
billed  the  Government.  We  ought  not  to 
try  the  Senator  for  that  crime,  even 
thoufi^  it  can  be  and  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  is  guilty  of  no 
wrongdoing  here.  We  ought  to  send  the 
record  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation to  see  if  they  can  make  a  ease 
and  then  go  ahead  and  bring  a  case 
against  him. 

But  on  the  other  charge,  that  of  rais- 
ing campaign  money  and  spending  it  for 
other  puxpoaes,  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  is  something  on  which 
the  Senate  can  properly  sit  in  censure. 
It  is  something  on  wliich  the  Senate 
could,  with  propriety,  sit  in  Judgment 
and  censure. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions, 
a  completely  different  set  of  questions  in- 
volved, that  would  confront  the  Senate. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  a  very  strong  point  when  he 
said  we  ought  to  separate  these  two 
charges,  because  we  are  doing  nothing 
but  cluttering  up  our  miiMls  arouzul  here 
when  we  proceed  to  listen  to  evidence  on 
one  of  ttiese  proposed  charges  or  one  of 
these  so-called  patterns  of  misconduct 
for  a  while,  and  then  turn  to  the  other 
thing  for  a  while.  I»  Just  confuses  us;  we 
would  do  better  to  stay  with  one  of  them 
until  it  is  decided,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  other  one. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will.  In  due 
course,  be  agreed  to,  because  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  ordi- 
nary way  and  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
Tactically,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not 
make  too  much  difference  bow  we  pro- 
ceed, whether  we  are  forced  to  vote  on 
the  Na  1  Charge  or  not.  But  we  caimot 
agree  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  No.  1 
charge  right  now,  because  we  have  hard- 


ly commenced  our  defense  on  that  issue. 
On  the  seotmd  one.  we  are  ready  to  vote 
now,  or  at  any  time  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
ttiat  at  least  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  Indicated  that  it  might  be 
wen  for  us  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
double  bilUng  matter,  so  that  perhaps  I 
can  come  to  see  it  the  way  the  committee 
sees  it,  or  they  can  see  it  the  way  I  see  it, 
and  perhaps  we  might  even  agree  on  an 
additional  stipulation  or  two.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
that  I  can,  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

But  I  must  tell  Senators — and  I  hope 
they  will  forgive  me,  considering  how 
few  friends  this  man  had  on  his  side — 
that  while  everybody  hac^  a  duty  to  cen- 
sure this  man,  if  he  is  an  evil  man,  and 
I  would  vote  to  do  it  if  I  thought  so,  as 
much  as  I  may  irritate  Senators  by  in- 
sisting on  the  rights  of  the  defendant 
here,  he  has  only  had  one  man  insisting 
on  protecting  his  rights,  and  I  hope  Sen- 
ators win  forgive  me  if,  in  my  efforts  to 
have  them  hear  the  defendant  explain 
his  situation,  and  also  to  present  the 
case  for  him,  I  seem  to  be  overzealous.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  Senate's  at- 
tention. 

Several  Senators  called  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  ready  to  vote  on  that 
second  charge.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  second  charge,  of  double  billing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Objection 
is  heard.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  frccn  T<railfdana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sesiator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
a  questicoi? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  feel  that 
some  of  the  things  he  said  in  his  state- 
ment this  mffl'nlng  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  c(»nmlttee  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  and  respond  to 
that  presentation,  and  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  committee  would  be 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  do  so? 
Can  he  not  understand  that  for  that  rea- 
son, the  members  of  the  committee  feel 
that  they  should  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  so-called  second 
charge? 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  the  objection 
is  made.  The  committee  Is  not  through 
wltL  the  presentatloa  of  its  materiaL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  explanation 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  He  is  a  fair  man.  He  Is  an  honor- 
able man.  He  Is  one  of  those  men  who,  I 
believe,  would  never  deliberately  nor  in- 
tentionally do  an  Injustice  to  anybody, 
anywhere  on  earth. 

The  statement  that  he  has  made,  may 
I  say.  proves  it  all  the  more.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it,  because  that  is  the  sort 


of  fair-minded  man  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is.  as  weU  as  every  other 
member  of  the  Committee  on  EOdes— 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Okla.- 
hcana,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas — 
every  one  of  them  is  eminently  fair.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  that  fair-minded 
men  did  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  and 
take  note  of  it,  and  wish  to  consider  It 
and  imdertake  to  see  whether  I  am  In 
error  or  they  are  in  ernn*.  That  Is  all 
that  I  could  ask. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
double-billing  aspect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisbuia.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  now  prepared 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  second 
charge? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yesterday  we  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  due  process, 
and  I  know  of  no  element  more  impor- 
tant in  finding  the  truth  or  seeing  that 
it  is  done  in  an  adversary  proceeding. 
The  Senator,  acting  in  an  adversary 
opacity,  makes,  I  think,  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  Senate  today. 

Do  I  understand  that  it  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's position,  first,  that  the  double  bill- 
ings did  not  occur,  or  second,  that  if  they 
occurred,  it  was  because  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  O'Hare,  or,  if  that  is  not  true, 
then  whatever  O'Hare  sasrs  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  received  by  the  committee  or 
toy  the  Senate,  because  of  his  complete 
lack  of  credibility? 

To  phrase  the  question  another 
way 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stand  on  all 
the  reasons  that  I  gave,  and  all  the 
reasons  Tom  Dodd  gave.  I  stand  on  the 
fact  that  the  only  testimony  in  the 
record  in  support  of  that  double  billing 
is  the  sworn  testimony  of  Michael 
O'Hare.  There  is  no  other  witness,  none 
of  the  other  four  taanet  staff  members, 
even,  to  suppcHt  the  clurge  that  Tok 
Dodd  knew  about  this,  that  he  ordered 
it.  and  there  la  no  evidence  whatever  to 
make  Tom  Dodd  responsible  for  it.  The 
proof  is  Jiist  zero,  imleas  you  bdieve 
Michael  O'Hare. 

I  rely  on  the  fact  that  Michael  O'Hare 
is  not  a  credible  witness.  In  addition  to 
not  being  a  credible  witness,  he  had  a 
strong,  impelling  desire  to  tell  a  false- 
hood about  this  matter,  to  perjure  him- 
self. I  stand  on  the  fact  that  Michael 
O'Hare  was  a  very  sloppy  bookkeeper. 

I  stand  on.  the  fact,  as  I  Indicated,  that 
as  regards  this  so-called  charge  of  a 
pattern,  the  Seattie  trip  was  not  a  double 
billing.  Senators  might  argue  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  an  honorarium  out 
there,  but  that  was  iwt  dout>le  billing. 

As  to  the  trips  to  Tucson  and  Los  An- 
geles, while  O'Hare  had  not  douUe  billed 
previously  since  1962,  in  1965  be  double 
t^ed  twice  in  1  month,  after  his  friend 
James  Boyd  was  fired,  and -at  a  time  when 
evidence  available  to  the  committee 
would  show  that  Jack  Anderson  had 
proudly  proclaimed  that  he  was  in  the 
process  of  persuading  these  people  to 
defect  and  destroy  their  bosa. 

Mr.  PEARBOHH.  Mr.  Presidisit,  if  I  may 
Interrupt  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Excuse  me  for 
1  minute.  I  was  asked  why  the  com- 
mittee charge  was  no  good.  Let  me  tell 
the  Senator. 

I  submit  that  In  order  to  find  there  has 
been  double  billing,  you  have  to  secure 
two  thktgs.  First,  you  must  find  that  the 
Government  has  paid  the  billing,  and 
then  you  must  find  that  there  was  a 
jnlvate  organization  that  also  paid  it. 

If  the  receipt  that  we  receive  comes 
either  dlrecOy  or  indirectly  from  the 
thievery  of  James  Boyd,  Michael  O'Hare, 
and  these  others  out  of  Tom  Dodd's  files. 
If  you  use  that  evidence — evidence  stolen 
from  the  flies — that  Is  what  Is  known  as 
making  use  Of  the  f  rult  of  the  poisonous 
tree. 

It  is  evidence  achieved  by  corrupt 
methods.  It  was  stolen.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  poisonous  tree. 

That  is  information  that  you  receive 
which,  while  it  is  true,  was  not  brought 
directly  to  you.  You  did  not  acquire  it 
corruptly.  However,  at  the  same  time  it 
would  never  have  been  available  to  you 
if  it  had  not  been  for  all  of  the  corrupt 
activity  that  was  going  on.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  chosen  to  call 
the  fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree.  The  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  look  at  any  such 
evidence. 

So.  we  have  a  problem.  The  doctrine  of 
the  fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree  has  not 
been  extended  this  far.  However,  before 
we  vote,  I  want  to  have  a  standard  set 
In  the  Senate  that  we  will  not  convict  a 
man  by  the  use  of  the  fruit  which  falls 
fnxn  the  poisonous  tree,  the  poisonous 
tree  being  documents  stolen  from  a 
man's  files  by  night,  and  the  fruit  of  it 
being  the  fact  that  you  never  would  have 
found  a  copy  of  a  document  if  you  had 
not  had  the  dociunent  made  available 
to  you. 

It  presents  a  problem,  and  the  Senate 
has  every  right  under  the  sun,  legally,  if 
It  wants  to  do  so,  to  use  such  evidence. 
But  we  are  talking  about  morals  here. 
We  are  talking  about  standards,  and  we 
are  talking  about  conduct. 

I  am  going  to  be  required  to  ask  a 
question  before  it  Is  over:  "Do  we  really 
want  to  convict  a  UJS.  Senator  and  de- 
stroy a  man  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  fruit  that  fell  from  the  poisonous 
tree?" 

That  comes  to  the  old  story  in  Genesis 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  We  know  that  Adam 
was  told  not  to  eat  the  poisonous  fruit. 
He  disdained  to  do  so.  But  there  was  a 
serpent  on  that  poisonous  tree. 

This  serpent  is  Jack  Anderson  trying 
to  get  us  to  eat  the  fruit  of  that  poisonous 
tree. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  use  a  meta- 
phor. Drew  Pearson  is  the  crocodile  and 
Jack  Anderson  is  the  serpent  on  the 
poisonoxis  tree.  He  has  a  poisonous  tree 
acquired  at  great  effort.  He  wants  us  to 
oonsimie  the  fniit  of  that  tree  and  de- 
stroy a  Senator  as  a  result  of  a  corrupt 
plot  and  theft  and  burglary  and  steal- 
ing and  lying  and  all  of  the  corruption 
which  constitutes  the  fwlsonous  tree. 

He  has  given  us  the  fruit  of  it  through 
his  columns  in  600  newspapers.  He  now 
wants  us  to  eat  this  fruit.  If  we  want  to 
do  it.  we  have  every  right  to  do  so. 

When  Adam  did,  he  did  not  make  out 


too  well.  Even  the  serpent  did  not  do  too 
well.  He  had  to  crawl  around  on  his 
belly  after  that.  Eve  had  some  problems, 
too. 

We  ourselves  are  confronted  with  this 
problem.  Are  we  going  to  eat  it?  Are  we 
going  to  bite  into  the  fruit  of  this  poison- 
ous tree? 

It  may  very  well  be  that  In  trying  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  the  Senate  some 
good  man  with  good  motives  may  say :  "I 
want  the  people  of  my  State  to  know 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  carrjrlngs 
on  that  Tom  Dodd  Is  charged  with." 

In  doing  so,  we  may  proceed  to  vote 
to  convict  a  man  by  evidence  obtained  In- 
directly from  the  corruption,  theft,  bur- 
glary, lying,  forging,  stealing,  and  the 
committing  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  that  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  by  reason  of 
delicacy. 

Having  done  all  of  that,  we  proceed 
to  consume  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

Par  from  making  ourselves  look  good, 
we  may  mark  ourselves. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  It.  I  not  going  to 
eat  that  fruit. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  so,  that  is 
his  privilege.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  line  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  that  we  need  first 
to  show  payment  from  the  Government 
and  then  payment  from  private  sources, 
referring  to  the  record— and  I  know  the 
Senator  is  a  student  of  the  record — to 
the  stipulations  wherein  Senator  E>odd 
and  the  committee  entered  into  a  state- 
ment of  fact  on  pages  863,  864.  and  865, 
we  have  the  information  and  the  facts 
which  the  Senate  demanded  as  an  es- 
sential showing  in  the  making  of  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  did  you 
go  about  getting  that  stipulation  from 
those  people? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Getting  what  stipula- 
tion? You  mean  on  the  trip? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say,  if 
you  got  that  stipulation  by  agreement, 
you  had  a  right  to  call  upon  this  fellow 
to  agree  that  that  was  the  case. 

Let  us  face  it.  When  you  called  upon 
that  man  and  agreed  with  him,  you  had 
seen  the  fruit  of  this  poisonous  tree.  It 
had  been  available  to  you. 

The  committee  had  a  right  to  use  it. 
That  is  its  legal  right.  The  question  is: 
"Do  we  want  to  set  that  standard  as  a 
standard  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  will  even  use  the  frjit 
of  that  poisonous  tree  and  obtain  stipu- 
lations from  a  man  based  upon  such  in- 
formation?" 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  think  a  stipu- 
lation was  entered  into  or  acquired  under 
any  duress  whatever. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  if  you 
were  to  do  that  legally,  how  did  you  get 
the  stipulation?  The  information  comes 
to  you  from  the  poisonous  tree  Itself, 
which  the  committee  says  it  disdains  to 
use.  And  the  committee  said  that  for  a 
very  noble  reason. 

The  committee  said:  "We  Just  did  not 
think  that  would  be  fair."  However,  the 
committee  then  proceeded  Independently 
to  get  that  Information. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  it  will  be 
found,  if  you  want  to  lay  the  information 


out  there,  so  that  it  will  be  there  for 
Senators  to  know,  that  you  wrote  to 
people  saying,  In  effect:  "We  imderstand 
you  have  a  letter  from  Senator  Thokas  J. 
DoDD  dated  such  and  such,  at  a  certain 
place,  and  the  code  says  that  It  ought  to 
be  such  and  such.  It  ought  to  be  filed  in 
such  a  place,  and  we  want  a  copy." 

Those  people  wrote  Senator  Dodd. 
Counsel  for  the  committee  did  not  tell 
us,  but  we  do  know  that  this  evidence 
was  obtained  by  means  of  the  fruit  of 
the  poisonous  tree. 

The  committee  had  every  right  to  do 
this.  All  I  am  talking  about  is  the  moral 
standard  imposed  on  the  Senate  when 
we  do  it.  It  sets  a  precedent. 

It  is  the  precedent  of  allowing  corrupt 
employees  to  destroy  a  large  nimiber  of 
good  Senators.  And  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
prove  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong. 
We  are  talking  about  the  double  billings. 
We  will  get  to  the  rest  of  it  later  on,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  Tom  Dodd 
did  not  do  wrong  there,  either. 

Although  it  had  every  legal  right  to 
do  otherwise,  the  committee  chose  not 
to  accept  tainted  evidence. 

I  do  not  think  it  ever  occurred  to  the 
committee,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  an  additional  problem  involved 
here  and  that  that  might  not  have  been 
fair,  either. 

It  states  on  page  12  of  the  committee 
report: 

At  Senator  Dodd's  request.  In  April  and 
May  1966,  tbe  Committee  obtained  copies 
of  several  thousand  documents  taken  from 
Senator  Dodd's  office  by  former  stall  mem- 
bers. (The  removal  of  these  documents  la 
discxissed  In  the  Supplement  to  this  Report.) 
Copies  of  the  documents  were  given  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd. 

The  Committee  decided  that  It  would  be 
Improper  to  use  documents  taken  without 
consent  from  a  Senator's  office  and  therefore 
obtained  all  facts  through  its  own  independ- 
ent InveBtlgation. 

But  the  committee  necessarily  used 
some  tainted  evidence;  indeed,  the  In- 
vestigation was  begun  on  the  basis  of 
newspaper  allegations — which  in  turn 
formed  their  ultimate  source  in  stolen 
documents. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Senator,  how  many 
year  trips  in  total  do  you  conceive  to 
have  been  taken  by  Senator  Dodd  during 
the  period  in  question?  I  have  stated 
earlier.  In  attempting  to  explain  this 
particular  part  of  the  record,  that  that 
number  was  80.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  that  is  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  80  trips. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  How  many,  from  the 
Senator's  own  Investigation  and  study, 
were  made  with  a  charge  against  the 
Senate  or  the  U.S.  Government?  I  made 
that  number  to  be  26.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  that  figure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Twenty-six? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  that  is  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  further  deter- 
mined, and  I  said  so  two  or  three  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  those  oc- 
casions where  there  was  an  cs)Portu- 
nity  for  dual  billing  acounted  to  10 — and 
we  never  questioned  the  public  business 
of  the  Senator  on  any  trip.  We  made 
that  number  to  be  10 — that  is,  where  he 


had  a  personal  appearance,  and  also 
where  he  was  working  for  a  subcommit- 
tee or  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So,  the  point 
Is  that  you  charge  that  as  being  10. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
available  to  me  some  of  the  best  ac- 
countants, and  I  believe  they  are  the  best 
accountants  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  did  not 
need  many  accoimtants,  just  one  good 
one,  to  look  at  it.  We  studied  and  ana- 
lyzed it  as  shown  on  the  chart.  The  first 
one  really  was  not  a  double  billing  at 
all.  We  do  not  have  adequate  documen- 
tation. 

With  respect  to  the  Villanova  item.  In 
my  judgment,  the  committee  erroneously 
concluded  that  that  transportation  was 
by  air,  back  smd  forth.  But,  for  instance, 
if  that  were  transportation  by  tazlcab 
from  the  airport  to  Villanova  College.  6 
miles  outside  Philadelphia,  and  back, 
and  If  that  were  for  taxicab  fare  to  and 
from  Washington  National  Airport 
alone,  that  would  Just  about  cover  the 
$28.50,  not  counting  the  other  items, 
which  could  have  been  a  tip,  a  meal,  or 
any  one  of  a  number  of  things. 

If  Tom  Dodd  had  really  enjoyed  going 
first  class,  he  could  have  hired  one  of 
those  high-class  limousines  for  $50.  In- 
stead of  transportation  expense  of  $50, 
it  would  have  been  transportation  and 
expense  of  perhaps  $60.75. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that,  really,  the  amoimt  of  money 
is  not  of  the  greatest  importance  here, 
nor  the  amount  of  times  it  occurred,  but 
that  the  real  gist  of  the  matter  is  the 
Intent,  whether  or  not  a  U.S.  Senator 
intended  to  double  bill?  Is  that  not  really 
what  we  are  trying  to  find  out? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  understands  this,  also: 
Tom  Dodd  swears  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  It. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand. 

I  have  approximately  four  more 
questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  person 
who  did  it  is  available  to  the  committee, 
and  unless  the  committee  wishes  to  call 
that  person,  the  committee  should  be 
willing  to  stipulate  that  the  person  would 
so  swear — that  the  person  did  it,  that  it 
was  an  error,  that  it  was  all  his  fault. 
Tom  Dodd  did  not  do  anything  at  all 
about  It.  You  do  not  even  have  Michael 
O'Hare  with  respect  to  this  item.  That 
one  has  to  go. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Keep  this  in 
mind:  That  was  supposed  to  be,  I  assume 
the  first  of  this  pattern  that  developed, 
and  with  respect  to  this  I  want  to  refer 
to  the  criminal  statute,  to  determine  what 
the  penalty  would  be.  This  is  the  criminal 
statute,  of  which  the  man  would  have 
been  guilty.  Listen  to  this,  Senator: 

Whoever  embezzles,  steals,  purloins,  or 
knowingly  converts  to  his  use  or  the  use  of 
another,  or  without  authority  sells,  conveys 
or  disposes  of  any  record,  voucher,  money,  or 
thing  of  value  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  prop- 
erty made  or  being  made  under  contract  for 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof;  op 


Whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the 
same  with  Intent  to  convert  It  to  his  use  or 
gain,  knowing  It  to  have  been  embezzled, 
stolen,  purloined  or  converted — 

A  very  general  statute  covering  all 
sorts  of  things — 

sbaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years — 

He  would  not  be  subject  to  35  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  According  to  the  Sen- 
ator's theory,  he  would  be  subject  to  100 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 

But  in  the  effort  to  get  a  few  paltry 
bucks,  it  is  alleged  that  this  man,  an 
honorable  man,  known  to  us  to  be  an 
honorable  man,  with  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  would  have  violated  his  oath 
of  office  and  committed  a  crime  for 
which,  "if  the  value  of  such  pror>erty  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senator,  I 
know  it  Is  not  my  privilege  to  ask  the 
question:  Do  you  really  think  if  the  Sen- 
ator was  going  to  do  that,  he  would  have 
started  that  pattern  for  $24.53;  that  he 
would  engage  in  this  kind  of  corrupt 
activity? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
the  Senator  an  answer  to  that  question, 
except  to  rely  on  the  report  we  turned 
In  to  the  Senate,  of  which  my  signature 
is  a  part. 

But  in  attempting  to  determine  that  in- 
tent or  the  will  or  the  pattern,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  If  a  Senator,  any  Senator,  re- 
ceived a  payment  from  a  subcommittee 
or  a  committee,  it  would  come  to  him  in 
his  name  as  payee,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  check 
that.  He  did  not  see  it  and  did  not  sign 
it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  It  the  position  of  the 
Senator  that  he  did  not  endorse  his  name, 
in  any  event,  on  the  back  of  checks  that 
came  from  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  None;  none  of 
these.  He  so  testified.  Actually  O'Hare 
was  taking  care  of  the  Senator's  personal 
checking  accoimt. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Including  the  endorse- 
ments on  checks? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  only 
one  check  from  the  Senate;  all  of  the 
others  were  done  with  air  travel  cards, 
and  O'Hare  used  those  cards. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  not  talking  about 
signatures  on  vouchers  or  vouchers  pre- 
pared by  the  subcommittees.  I  am  talking 
about  checks  In  payment  of  vouchers  that 
come  to  Senators.  They  do  come  to  a 
Senator  in  his  name,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  checks 
did  not  come  to  Senator  Dodd.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  allowance  and  It  does 
not  go  directly  to  Senator  Dodd. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  would  depend  on 
how  the  voucher  is  made  out.  Six  of  the 
nine  vouchers  were  in  the  name  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  one  is  a  check  for 
travel  and  the  others  are  for  per  diem. 
Senator  Dodd's  name  is  on  one  check. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  They  are  left  together, 
are  they  not? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
is  going  to  fault  him 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No,  I  am  not 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  be  fair. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  fault  him  on 
this  the  Senator  has  to  find  out  he  knew 
about  the  other. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  How  would  the  check 
come  from  Villanova.  Rilladelphia.  or 
any  other  private  organization  for  ex- 
penses and  honorariums  to  any  UJ5.  Sen- 
ator? Would  it  not  come  to  him  in  his 
name? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume  so. 
but  the  air  travel  for  Villanova  never 
came — ^the  private  organization  checks 
were  done  with  rubber  stamps.  One  can 
do  tiiat  anyway  he  wlshes..That  was  done 
by  O'Hare. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  they  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  U.S.  Senator,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
come  to  his  office  and  O'Hare  would  en- 
dorse them,  stamp  them  with  the  rub- 
ber stamp. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Leaving  O'Hare  out 
again,  the  vouchers  are  prepared  by  the 
subcc«nmittee,  are  they  not?  We  so  found 
and  so  reported. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  How  would  O'Hare 
know  anything  about  the  vouchers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  can  as- 
sume there  would  be  a  request.  One  can 
further  assiime  O'Hare,  as  bookkeeper, 
would  take  the  air  travel  card  to  the  air- 
line office  and  turn  it  in. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  would 
have  the  ticket  made  out.  The  handwrit- 
ing expert  said  that  Tom  Dodd  did  not 
sign  any  vouchers.  So  O'Hare  took  the 
card,  and  O'Hare  or  someone  signed  the 
vouchers.  Tom  Dodd  did  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  final  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  rather 
difficult  when  one  has  done  nothing 
wrong,  to  have  to  exculpate  oneself  by 
saying  he  can  establish  who  did  wrong. 
It  is  difficult  enough  when  one  has  all 
of  these  lies  told  on  him,  but  when  one 
has  to  prove  not  only  that  he  did  not 
do  it,  but  also  that  he  knows  who  did, 
that  is  most  difficult. 

The  Senator  may  ask  his  other  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion. An  invitation  from  an  institution 
or  an  organization  to  come  to  speak,  and 
the  offer  of  an  honorarium  and  travel, 
ordinarily  would  go  to  the  Senator.  He 
would  be  the  one  who  would  know  about 
the  arrangement;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  can  understand  that 
someone  in  the  office  might  know,  for 
Instance  the  secretary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  tell 
the  Senator  of  my  office  arrangement  on 
such  things. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Of  course,  a  bookkeep- 
er would  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  tell 
the  Senator  that  half  of  the  time  I  do 
not  know.  My  office  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  the  Senator  makes 
the  decision  as  to  where  he  is  going  to  go 
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to  make  »  apeoeh  and  aa  to  wlietber  or 

not  he  la  going  te  aeocpt  an  taoooxazlam 

and  tniTd.  Doea  not  th*  Senator  do  tbat? 

Mr.  LOMQ  of  LoulBlana.  A«  to  a  final 


I  taato  to  admit  tt,  but  my  adminlstra- 
tlve  assistant  takes  care  at  soch  things, 
togcAher  ^th  my  penonal  secretary, 
'Who  Is  one  of  the  most  competent  aeen" 
tariesoDtbeBUL 

In  oonneetton  with  my  financial  af- 
fairs, they  have  been  begging  me  to  get  a 
CPA.  I  asked  them  whether  they  thought 
Iironld  savemoTe  money  by  hiring  some- 
one to  look  at  my  books  Instead  of  har- 
iDg  fine  pe(vle,  sach  as  they  are,  to  do  It. 
Tliey  Tq;>Ued  that  Z  probably  was  losing 
money  by  not  having  a  CPA  take  care 
of  my  boolu. 

Mr.  FBARSON.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  patlmt  to  answer  my  questions. 

After  the  question  came  up  a  number 
al  times  after  the  deficits  In  each  of  the 
campaigns,  and  with  the  help  of  the  staff 
I  have  a  mem(»iuidum  with  a  citation 
to  the  record  as  to  that  testimony. 

tir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  see  It? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shaU  have  It  printed 
in  the  Rkookd  now,  If  the  Senator  wishes 
me  to  do  that,  or  I  shall  wait  until  the 
Senator  eompleCes  his  presentation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to 
look  at  it? 

lifr.  PEARSON.  I  was  going  to  read  It 
Into  the  Rbcosd.  I  can  do  It  now  or  later. 

Mr.  ZiONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no  ob< 
Jection  at  all. 

This  Is  what  the  Senator  feels  were 
deficits? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  Is  a  r^erenoe  to 
testimony  In  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  favor  me  with  a  copy  after 
he  has  it  printed  in  the  Record.  It  might 
be  very  relevant. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  my  having  it  printed  In 
the  Rbcoko  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Well,  Mr.  President. 
I  win  read  it,  because  I  think  It  Is  of 
great  Importance: 

BiCOID    CtTATIOlTS    RZLATTNC   TO    CAMFAIGIT 

Dkftcits 

1.  1950  Campaiffn. — Newspaper  article  (pg. 
10S9  of  biearlngB) — ^reports  deficit  of  $25,542. 

2.  19S$  Campal^.— Newspaper  article  (pg. 
lOBS  «C  ha«rt|i«i)— reports  deftdt  of  $19JU6. 

Boyd  twttmoDy.— (pg.  600  of  hearings)  re- 
ports deOctt  f  lfi,O0O. 

a.  1944  Campaign.— Campeiga  report  filed 
witb  tlie  State  of  Connecticut  (pg.  940-950  of 
healings)— iibowB  deficit  at  $6,601.77. 

Btdttvan  teattmony  (pg.  1137-1138  of  hear- 
ing!)—"I  heUeve  our  final  figure  was  receipts 
of  gaanjOO  aaa  axpendltures  of  «3574)00." 

"The  1864  campaign  was  not  actuaUy  sol- 
vant.  It  was — ^wa  stUl  aUpped  Into  the  hcrie 
for  about  $7,000.  to  the  best  of  my  recoUec- 
tlon.- 

Barblerl  testimony  (pg.  694  of  heaxlngs)- 
"I  nndentood  it  (the  1964  campaign  deficit) 
to  be  aooawliare  In  the  nelgblxvhood  of 
•4,000  to  96.000." 

Mortarty  testimony  (pg.  623  of  hearings)- 
"At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report  with 
the  Sacretary  of  State,  it  was.  I  thought, 
approximately  a  $10,000  deficit." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiilslana.  May  I  ask  the 
SaaaUx,  Is  that  a  newspaper  account,  an 
official  report,  or  what  Is  tt? 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  hirad  the  Senator  a 
copy  for  his  own  use.  It  covers  documen- 
tary evidence  In  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  We  will  take  a  look  at  It  and 
will  certainly  be  gUid  to  study  it  and 
aoalyae  It.  Let  me  a«y  to  the  Senator 
from  E:ansas,  for  whom  I  have  profoimd 
respect,  that  he  is  a  great  Senator,  and 
I  am  very  proud  to  aerve  with  Mm  in 
this  body.  However.  I  see  this  thing  from 
a  completely  different  viewpoint  than  he 
does.  If  one  looks  at  it  from  my  ix>int  of 
view,  he  will  agree  that  Tom  Dood  did 
nothing  wrong  whatever. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  been  exposed  to  my 
point  of  view  even  though  he  has  worked 
on  this  matter  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  should  like  now  to  proceed  to  ex- 
plain my  side  but,  I  regret  to  say,  It  is 
a  Friday  afternoon,  and  many  Senators 
are  not  In  the  Chamber  so  that  I  feel  it 
might  be  a  waste  of  effort  for  me  to  try 
to  get  more  Senators  into  the  Chsunber 
by  means  of  a  live  quorum,  because  even 
If  more  came  In,  some  would  drift  out 
anyway. 

However,  let  me  stress:  I  hope  that 
every  Senator  here,  and  every  fair- 
minded  man  and  woman  in  the  country, 
realizes  what  a  heavy  burden  lies  upon 
the  Senate  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlD  not  insist  upon 
a  live  quorum  at  this  time,  but  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  that 
I  may  get  my  notes  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legiaUi.tive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Beooke]  raised  a 
question  which  demonstrated  his  great 
legal  ability  and  talent.  I  had  not  antic- 
ipated that  he  would  bring  It  up.  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  answer  we  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion. 

He  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  person 
facing  censure  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  expect  that 
his  accusers  would  not  only  face  hirn,  but 
that  they  would  carry  the  burden  of 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  any  citi- 
zen accused  of  a  crime  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect. It  just  never  occurred  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  at  all  that  It  could 
be  any  other  way. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusette  [Mr. 
Bbookx]  has  admirable  and  distin- 
guished qua^flcations  In  this  field.  He 
was  attorney  general  of  his  Stete,  as  I 
recall,  before  he  came  here.  He  knows 
these  matters.  He  has  had  responsibiU- 
ties  in  connection  with  them.  He  as- 
sumed, as  I  did.  and  as  my  counsel  did. 
and  as  Senator  Dodb's  lawyers  did, 
a  censure  in  the  Senate  has  come  to 
mean  a  virtual  death  aentence. 

I  have  seen  what  It  can  do  to  a  per- 
son. It  destroys  him  politicsOly,  and  It 
does  something  to  his  health.  It  is  a  very 
severe  punishment. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IX>NO  <a  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  With  all  due  respect 
I  think  I  said  yesterday  that  I  would' 
foe  myself,  oonrfder  this  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  civU  procedure.  The  test  I 
would  apply  would  be  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  rather  than  proof 
beyond  a  reescmable  doubt,  i^ich  Is  re- 
quired in  a  criminal  proceeding,  i 
wanted  to  correct  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  believe  I  stated  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  correcting  me  on  that.  I  ap- 
preciate his  fairness. 

May  I  say  we  are  trying  this  man  for 
violating  a  Federal  law  that  has  a  pen- 
alty of  as  much  as  $10,000  and  10  years 
for  each  offense.  It  seems  to  me  we  would 
be  more  In  the  capacity  of  trying  a  man 
in  a  criminal  case. 

It  might  be  that  in  the  other  matter 
we  are  talking  about,  a  Senat<H'  engag- 
ing in  bad  conduct,  misbehaving  him- 
self, conducting  himself  on  the  fioor  un- 
seemly. Senators  could  let  their  con- 
sciences be  their  guide  and  say  there 
should  be  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. But  those  who  make  the  charge 
ought  to  be  able  to  produce  enough  credi- 
ble evidence  to  at  least  convince  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  person  is  guilty.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  produce  more  convincing  evi- 
dence than  the  defense. 

It  seems  to  me  the  accused  Is  entitled 
certainly  to  a  presumption  of  Innocence 
until  proved  guilty  of  doing  something 
wrong. 

I  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with 
counsel  for  Tom  Dodd,  but  I  have  thought 
It  through,  and  It  Is  absolutely  correct. 
Counsel  for  Tom  Dodd  have  been  put  in  a 
position  where  their  client  was  badly 
prejudiced.  Apparoitly  it  Is  suggested 
that  the  defense  had  to  exculpate  their 
client  and  prove  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
and  even  to  prove  who  did  it.  That  Is  a 
heavy  burden  to  place  on  anyone.  It  has 
caused  the  defense  attorneys  to  conduct 
their  defense  differently  than  they  would 
have  done  otherwise. 

For  example,  when  Tom  Dodd  was  first 
accused  about  matters  in  the  Julius 
Klein  case,  he  had  no  lawyer.  He  said, 
"My  life  is  an  open  book.  Take  all  my 
records."  That  Is  something  no  lawyer 
would  do  If  his  client  was  guilty  or  in- 
nocent. He  would  tell  them  nothing. 

The  committee  stipulated,  in  stipula- 
tion No.  1,  that  Tom  Dodd  borrowed 
$211,000  over  this  2y2-year  period,  and 
that  he  was  $150,000  in  debt  when  he 
became  a  U.S.  Senator.  The  committee 
took  the  posiUon  that  the  $150,000  in 
debt  which  it  agrees  existed  Is  rather 
meaningless  because  Tom  Dodd  is  not 
able  to  produce  bills  to  show  how  much 
of  that  figure  was  for  debte  Incurred  in 
paying  hotel  bills,  transportation,  or  ex- 
penses of  printing,  radio,  or  television; 
nor  Is  he  able  to  say  how  much  of  it 
occurred  because  of  loss  of  income  which 
would  result  from  the  loss  of  earnings  to 
the  extent  of  about  $250  a  day,  with  a 
consequent  Increase  in  debte  because  of 
his  Inability  to  pay  what  would  otherwise 
appear  to  be  personal  debts  which  had 
accumulated. 


Let  me  explain  the  difference  between 
my  position  and  the  committee's  po- 
sition. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  confuse 
a  tax  question  with  a  moral  question.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  should  realize 
that  there  are  times  when  it  is  not  wrong 
for  a  person  to  receive  money  that  is 
campaign  oriented  which  is  used  to  pay 
off  personal  debte. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  tex  prob- 
lem at  this  moment.  It  may  be  that  he 
owed  taxes  on  that  Income,  and  I  am 
not  disputing  that.  The  tax  problem  is 
one  thing.  The  moral  problem  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  thing. 

This  is  something  which  the  commit- 
tee did  not  imderstand  as  it  went  into 
this  case.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
familiar  with  all  sorte  of  Instances  of  that 
sort.  Let  me  teke  one  example.  Let  me 
give  one  example  of  an  ordinary,  run  of 
the  mill  case  that  occurs  in  Louisiana. 
Let  us  say  our  friend  was  supporting  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  This  is  one  that 
happened.  That  is  why  I  know  it. 

They  are  supporting  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  he  is  being  opposed  by 
another  candidate  for  Governor.  There 
is  a  sheriff  in  a  South  Louisiana  parish 
who,  if  his  hands  are  free,  can  deliver 
that  parish.  If  he  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  his  own  reelection,  if  his  hands  are 
free,  he  can  Just  go. out  there  and  de- 
liver votes  left  and  right.  He  can  deliver 
that  parish  3  to  1. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  not  on  our  side. 
He  is  on  the  other  side,  and  we  are  wor- 
ried about  that.  We  need  to  slow  that  fel- 
low down,  and  keep  him  busy  at  home 
getting  votes  for  himself.  That  way,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  beat  us  worse  than  2 
tol. 

So  we  undertake  to  find  him  an  op- 
ponent. Now,  we  are  not  seeking  to  find 
him  somebody  who  does  not  have  a 
chance;  we  want  to  keep  him  right  busy. 
We  want  to  get  him  a  good  one. 

So  we  say,  "Let  me  see,  here's  the  old 
boy  who  used  to  be  chief  deputy  for  this 
man.  That  fellow  was  more  popular  and 
knows  more  practical  politics  and  more 
about  how  to  get  'things  done  than  the 
sheriff  himself.  Let's  get  that  old  chief 
deputy  to  nm." 

So  we  go  out  to  see  him.  He  has  retired 
from  the  chief  deputy's  Job,  and  Is  out 
on  the  farm.  He  says,  "Well,  gee,  I  am 
glad  you  folks  would  like  to  have  me  run, 
but  I  can't  think  about  running  for 
sheriff." 

We  ask,  "Why  not?" 

He  says,  "Well,  you  know,  my  old 
buddy,  the  sheriff,  for  whom  I  used  to 
work  down  there,  holds  my  note  for 
$10,000,  and  that  note  Is  due.  Just  as  sure 
as  I  go  to  file  over  here  at  the  courthouse, 
to  try  to  help  you  folks  out — I  think  I 
might  beat  him,  but  when  I  go  to  file, 
look  what's  going  to  happen  to  me."  He 
says,  "That  guy  Is  going  to  call  my  note 
in,  seize  my  tractor,  and  seize  my  mule 
out  there,  and  I  won't  be  able  to  pay  ex- 
penses, much  less  win  the  election.  You 
have  got  to  find  you  somebody  else  to  run, 
who  can  afford  it." 

So  we  say.  "Look  here,  we  can  find 
some  feUows  to  campaign  for  you,  and 
raise  some  money  for  you.  We  have 
friends  that  will  help  you." 


So  the  man  says,  "I  am  sorry,  but  that 
is  not  enough."  He  says,  "I  have  to  stey 
out  here  on  this  farm  and  scrabble  for  a 
living,  to  keep  whole  hide  and  hair  to- 
gether for  the  family.  We  have  got  to  eat. 
Who  is  going  to  feed  the  wife  and  kids 
while  I  am  out  there  campaigning  for 
oCQce?  My  income  Is  cut  off." 

So  we  say.  "That  is  a  real  problem.  I 
tell  you  what  we  better  do  here:  Let's  see 
if  we  can  find  enough  people  to  put  up 
enough  money  to  help  you  beat  that  sher- 
iff, raise  the  $10,000  to  pay  off  your  note, 
raise  another  $10,000  on  top  of  that  to 
hold  the  family  together,  and  then,  hav- 
ing done  that,  you  go  ahead  and  use 
$5,000  of  it  to  feed  the  family  and  $5,000 
to  campaign  for  office,  and  use  the  other 
$10,000  to  pay  the  note." 

So  the  fellow,  being  an  honorable  man, 
does  exactly  what  he  agrees  to  do.  We 
raise  the  $20,000,  and  he  tekes  $10,000 
of  it  and  pays  off  his  note,  and  goes  out 
campaigning  and  beats  the  sheriff.  We 
did  not  get  beat  2-to-l;  he  carries  the 
parish  along  with  him. 

That  is  what  Uncle  Earl  would  call 
good,  practical  use  of  money  In  politics. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  moral  problem 
involved  there.  We  wanted  the  man  to 
nm.  He  is  a  good  man.  He  makes  a  good 
sheriff.  He  is  the  choice  of  the  public.  He 
does  not  spend  half  as  much  as  the  other 
fellow  getting  elected,  but  he  was  a  can- 
didate who  could  not  have  been  per- 
suaded to  nm  if  we  had  not  gone  in  there 
and  put  up  the  money  to  get  the  thing 
going. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  policies,  my 
Uncle  Earl  did  things  like  that  many 
times.  He  teught  me  something  about 
that  kind  of  politics,  just  because  I  was 
around  when  It  was  going  on.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  cite  a  single  example, 
Allen  Ellender  will  know  who  this  man 
was:  Hei^  was  a  good  friend  of  my  Uncle 
Earl's,  and  Allen  Ellender's,  and  of  all 
of  us.  He  was  always  immaculately 
dressed,  had  a  white  linen  suit  in  the 
summertime,  a  diamond  stickpin,  and  a 
panama-type  hat,  and  Just  looked  like 
a  million  dollars.  He  never  had  any 
trouble  getting  reelected,  because  the 
sheriff  in  that  parish  always  took  care 
of  him.  He  was  the  strong  man  of  the 
parish,  and  was  always  with  the  right 
people. 

But  one  year,  this  man  found  he  was 
in  difficulty,  and  had  a  tough  race  on  his 
hands.  They  got  him  into  a  runoff;  and 
he  went  to  see  my  Uncle  Earl,  to  see  If 
he  could  get  a  little  practical  advice 
about  what  to  do  in  a  tough  race.  And 
he  went  to  the  right  man,  too.  Uncle 
Earl  was  the  man  who  could  do  it. 

Uncle  Earl  looked  at  htm  and  said, 
"Man,  don't  you  see  you  are  in  prospect 
of  being  ruined?  Do  you  want  to  end  your 
political  life  in  defeat?"  He  says,  "lliose 
country  folks  out  there  don't  know  who 
you  are."  He  says.  "All  those  fine,  spot- 
less clothes  of  yours,  you  have  got  to  do 
something  about  that.  Get  a  little  dirt  on 
you.  Get  down  and  roll  on  the  ground." 

And  Uncle  Earl  added,  "Furthermore, 
while  you  are  at  it,  take  that  rubber  band 
off  that  big  wad  of  green  bills  you  got 
there,  and  spread  some  dough  around 
among  those  country  folks.  Otherwise, 
you're  going  to  get  beat." 


Mr.  President,  that  man  had  legitimate 
campaign  exi>enses.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hard  to 
document,  no  doubt.  He  did  not  have  the 
receipte  from  the  bartenders  that  he 
paid  for  the  drinks  when  he  went  into 
the  bar  with  a  bunch  of  those  French- 
men around  down  there.  He  did  not  have 
any  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  had  gone 
out  and  given  a  party  to  a  few  little  chil- 
dren, and  told  them,  "Go  home  and  tell 
your  folks  about  your  Senator."  and  one 
thing  and  another  like  that.  He  hardly 
had  any  documentetion  for  any  of  that 
green  that  he  spent  getting  out  there 
and  winning  that  race.  But  he  did  have 
one  piece  of  evidence — he'  won  the  race. 
Without  that,  he  would  not  have  had 
any  evidence  at  all. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  politically,  It  is 
the  right  of  a  politician's  friends  to  raise 
the  money  to  carry  the  cost  of  his  cam- 
paign. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  collector,  It  is  not  only 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  income  tex  collector, 
the  feUow  who  shares  your  Income  with 
you,  it  is  not  even  your  right  to  pay 
those  expenses  with  your  own  personal 
earnings,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  job  does  not  pay 
that  much.  In  other  words.  Senators 
know  that  in  some  races,  it  is  going  to 
cost  as  much  as  $450,000  to  make  a  race 
for  the  XJB.  Senate.  What  does  the  job 
pay?  We  have  finally  got  the  salary  up 
to  $30,000  a  year;  so,  projected  forward 
for  6  years,  it  is  $180,000  before  taxes — 
and  that  is  before  eating,  too.  So  it  Is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  revenue 
collector,  a  poUticlan's  supporters  who 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  campaign  to  keep 
him  in  office. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  tax  collector 
is  really  going  to  hold  It  against  you  that 
you  are  a  rich  man,  who  pays  it  all  him- 
self, and  does  not  ask  anybody  to  help 
him.  He  does  not  hate  you  for  that.  He 
is  Just  not  going  to  let  you  deduct  any 
of  that  from  the  Income  you  earn.  He  Is 
going  to  put  the  rich  man  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  poor  man.  Tlie  rich  man 
has  no  advantage,  and  if  he  wante  to 
fritter  his  money  away  on  campaigning, 
he  can  do  It. 

But  we  cannot  deduct  as  a  business  ex- 
pense the  cost  of  our  running  for  office. 
We  cannot  deduct  it.  Try  it  sometime. 
You  will  not  get  away  with  it. 

I  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  I 
have  been  on  the  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  committee,  and  we  try  to  keep 
up  with  what  they  are  doing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  while  we  stey  active  on 
our  side.  We  know  that  we  caimot  deduct 
it.  We  luiow  you  cannot  deduct  it.  That 
makes  us  both  even. 

What  happens  in  Tom  Dodd's  case? 
Here  was  a  man  who  was  making,  let  us 
say,  $65,000  a  year  in  law  practice.  This 
fellow  wanted  to  be  a  Senator. 

If  we  study  the  record,  it  is  Just  as 
clear  as  it  can  be  that  this  man  was 
wHllng  to  make  a  tremendous  sacrlflce  to 
be  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  was  not  a  rich  man. 
He  had  a  very  small  net  worth,  although 
he  had  a  very  substantial  earning  capac- 
ity as  a  lawyer. 
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He  had  this  ambition,  and  he  did  some- 
thing that  I  have  advised  men  not  to  do. 

I  have  advised  men,  "Dont  run  for  the 
Senate  and  don't  run  for  the  House,  until 
you  have  accumulated  enough  wealth  so 
that  you  do  not  liave  to  worry  too  much 
about  your  financial  plight  whether  you 
win  or  lose  the  race." 

Men  do  not  take  the  advice.  They  get 
enthused  about  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  chance  to  win.  Some  of  them  have  an 
overwhelming  ambition,  and  they  run 
anjrway.  Some  of  them  lose  and  wind  up 
head  over  heels  In  debt.  Some  of  them 
win  and  wind  up  head  over  heels  In  debt. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  they 
would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had 
lost,  because  if  they  win  they  receive  a 
meager  salary,  all  of  which  Is  taxable. 
They  have  large  expenses  that  they  never 
had  before,  most  of  which  are  not  reim- 
bursed, and  they  have  this  crushing  debt 
to  cany. 

Mr.  President,  it  always  has  been  the 
law  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  that 
any  poUtlclan — and  that  is  not  merely 
a  Senator;  he  can  be  a  mayor  or  a  con- 
stable— running  for  office  Is  entitled  to 
raise  enough  money  to  pay  campaign 
exi>enses.  He  is  entitled  to  do  that,  and 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  that  in- 
come so  long  as  he  Is  using  that  Income 
to  pay  the  campaign  expenses.  He  does 
not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  that  money, 
none  at  aU. 

Them  is  smnethlng  else  that  he  can 
do,  and  if  Tok  Dch»  had  come  to  me,  I 
could  have  explained  that  to  him.  I  have 
been  on  the  tax-writing  committee  and  I 
have  been  on  the  Democratic  senatorial 
cuupalgn  committee.  It  is  my  business  to 
worry  about  the  other  fellow's  troubles  as 
well  as  my  own. 

Here  Is  a  fellow  who  nms  for  office. 
When  he  starts  out,  he  is  practically  debt 
free.  When  he  gets  through,  what  is  his 
situation? 

When  he  gets  through  running,  he  is 
$150,000  in  debt.  Actually,  at  aae  time 
he  was  more  deeply  in  debt  than  that. 
He  had  borrowed  a  total  of  $211,000.  At 
tiie  end  of  the  campaign,  he  had  an  out- 
standing debt  of  $150XMM. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  note,  In 
discussing  this  problem,  the  difference  of 
the  departure  I  am  taking  frcnn  the  com- 
mittee In  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  committee  starts  from  the  bottom 
and  works  up.  My  departure  Is  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom. 

My  debt  figure  starts  with  $150,000. 
The  eommittee  was  not  impressed  with 
that.  They  were  not  wming  to  concede 
that  that  $150,000  was  debts  that  the  man 
would  not  have  acquired  otherwise  had 
he  not  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  c<»nmlttee  does  not  concede  that 
now. 

There  Is  the  basic  (fifference  between 
the  committee's  position  and  mine. 

I  think  I  can  prove  that  I  am  right  and 
that  they  are  wrong.  If  I  can,  I  think  I 
win  my  case,  or  Toot  Dodd  wins  his  ease. 

I^  us  look  at  what  happened.  This 
fellow  was  borrowing  money  from  any- 
body who  would  loan  him  money. 

■mis  man  really  wanted  to  be  a  Sen- 
ates. So  he  ran  In  1956  and  he  had  a  con- 
siderable debt  left 


"Hiat  was  the  Elsenhower  sweep.  I  be- 
lieve Bill  Purtell  won  that  time. 

Tox  Dodd  came  back  and  tried  again 
in  1958. 

There  was  not  too  much  chance  of  get- 
ting the  nomination  in  1956.  That  was 
not  so  in  1958. 

There  was  a  fellow  named  Chester 
Bowles  who  was  a  very  popular  man.  He 
was  a  great  man  in  America.  He  was  a 
millionaire. 

Bill  Benton  was  an  extremely  i>opular 
man.  He  was  also  a  millionaire. 

Those  fellows  were  spending  a  lot  of 
money. 

Ton  Dodd  was  elected,  but  he  found 
himself  head  over  heels  in  debt.  When 


people  run  for  political  office,  It  can  ruin 
the  best  of  men. 

So  the  man  was  elected,  and  he  had  all 
these  debts.  If  at  that  time  Tom  Dodd 
had  done  what  any  one  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  a  while  could  have  advised 
him  to  do,  he  would  not  have  the  trouble 
he  Is  having  today.  He  could  simply  have 
gone  to  a  bank  and  borrowed  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  placed  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  a  memorandum  to 
show  how  that  could  have  been  done.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjEcoBD,  as  follows: 


Example  of  how  paper  trail  could  have  been  made 


Notes  receivible  (Dodd) 

T.  J.  Dodd  campaign  account 

1959... 

(a)tl50.000 
<b)      9,000 

Testimonial  proceeds 

Testimonial  proceeds.. 

Less  1964  campaicn  deficit: 

Expenses _    »47,937 

246,290 

Deficit 

Add  interest 

Total 

(C)   159,000 
<d)  159,954 
(e)  168,551 
(1)  179,724 
<h)  190.507 
(j)    201.938 

(n)  214,053 
(P)    64.330 

1960 _ „.             

1961 , :;:::::: 

1982 ' 

1963 '.....". 

(0   J56,lll 
(0     54,664 

(k)      1.647 

CD    109,128 
(m)  101,353 

7  775 

1964 

Balance 

Losa  unreimbursed  cost  of  office 

Balance 

1965 ,; 

Testimonial  proceeds 

(0)     56,555 

64,330 
(P)     64,330 

Less  repayment ^ 

Balance _' 

Less  payments  to  help  retire  campaign  debt 

Balance .            

Total  debt  outstanding  as  a  result  of  1956-58 
campaign _ 

149,723 

0 

XXPI.ANATIOI7      OV     XXAMVLB      AS     TO      BOW      AM 
ADSQUATE   FAFEK  TXAIL   COTTLO   HAVS   BKKN    MADK 

IX  Senator  Dodd  would  bave  known  that 
the  Ckimmlttee  might  bave  dlsapproTed  of 
the  manner  In  which  h«  kept  his  records,  he 
could  have  left  an  adequate  paper  trail  which 
would  have  kept  his  expenditures  beyond 
question  even  if  he  made  the  identical  ez- 
pendlttirea  that  he  has  made  in  the  case 
before  us. 

(a)  The  first  step  in  constructing  an  ade- 
quate paper  trail  would  have  been  the  open- 
ing of  a  Thomas  J.  Dodd  Campaign  Account 
and  the  securing  of  a  note  from  a  bank  for 
the  amo\mt  of  his  Indebtedness  resulting 
from  his  1955-68  cami>algns.  Then  he  would 
have  used  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  to  pay 
&U  of  his  campaign  bills  and  indebtedness. 
At  this  stage  It  would  have  been  clear  that 
the  repayment  of  the  note  wotild  have  been 
the  obligation  of  the  campaign  account  and 
that  any  funds  received  as  a  result  of  testi- 
monials, etc.,  cotild  be  used  for  this  purp>ose. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  flrst  year  the  total 
amount  owing  on  the  note  would  have  in- 
creased aa  a  result  of  interest  chargee.  In 
this  example,  it  la  6  pex  cent  of  $160,000,  or 
$9,000. 

(c)  This  figures  represents  the  total  of 
interest  charges  and  principal  at  the  end 
of  196S.  In  subsequent  steps  the  chart  figures 
will  show  the  increased  outstanding  obliga- 
tion, but  the  Interest  computation  will  not 
be  shown. 

(d)  This  figure  represents  the  total 
amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1060. 

(e)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amovmt 
outstanding  at  the  end  at  1961. 

<f)  This  figure  showa  that  the  net  pn>- 
c««ds  of  the  1961  testimonial  affair  would 
have  been  deposited  in  the  campaign  account. 

(g)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amoiut 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1962. 


(h)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1963. 

(1)  This  entry  shows  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  1963  testimonial  affairs  would 
also  have  been  de[>oelted  in  the  campaign 
accovmt. 

( J )  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1904. 

(k)  This  entry  reflects  the  result  of  the 
1964  campaign.  Slnx:e  campaign  expenditures 
exceeded  campaign  contributions,  there  waa 
a  campaign  deficit.  The  deficit  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  total  amount  of  funds  de- 
posited In  tlie  campaign  account. 

(1)  This  figure  is  the  total  amount  of 
funds  remaining  in  the  account  after  the 
1964  campaign.  It  Is  computed  by  adding  the 
deposits  of  testimonial  funds  and  subtracting 
from  that  total  the  net  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

(m)  This  computation  reflects  the  pay- 
ment of  unreimbursed  costs  of  office — such 
as  telephone  expenses  over  those  reimbursed 
by  the  Senate,  television  fUm  clips,  and  the 
like — from  the  campaign  SMXSOunt.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  politically  connected 
expenditures  are  properly  reimbursed  from 
this  source.  Such  payments  could  be  made 
frequently,  but  for  ease  of  illustration  this 
chart  shows  them  lumped  together. 

(n)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1906  but  prior  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  by  the  payment 
from  the  campaign  fund  aa  abown  In  (p). 

(o)  This  entry  shows  that  the  1965  testi- 
monial proceeds  would  be  deposited  into  the 
campaign  accdunt. 

(p)  Thia  computation  shows  the  partial 
payment  of  the  note  which  Senator  Dodd 
would  bave  negotiated  as  described  in  (a) 
above.  Since  the  note  proceeds  would  have 
gone  to  the  payment  of  poUtical  debts,  the 
note  is  a  political  obligation  and  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  payments  from  the  cam- 


paign fund  to  belp  pay  the  amounta  owing 
on  it. 

The  above  ooa^mtatlona  aerve  to  show  that 
If  the  loan  device  had  been  utilized  Senator 
Dodd  could  have  made  the  exact  and  same 
expenditures  as  he  actually  did,  and  would 
be  completely  protected  from  any  allegations 
of  wrongdoing.  He  did  not  avail  himself  of 
this  device,  probably  because  he  was  un- 
aware of  it.  He  thus  spared  himself  of  a 
rather  large  Interest  charge,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge 
of  censure  by  those  who  faU  to  understand 
that  the  mere  tracing  of  funds  from  testi- 
monial or  campaign  accounts  to  expendi- 
tures which  are  personal  does  not  mean  that 
he  has  diverted  such  funds  for  his  personal 
benefit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Tom  Dodd  simply  could  have  gone  to  a 
bank,  borrowed  money,  and  paid  the 
debts  off,  documenting,  as  best  he  could, 
to  show  two  things:  First,  that  he  had 
incurred  numerous  extra  expenses  by 
campaigning  for  office,  and  second,  that 
those  expenses  of  campaigning  for  office 
had  helped  him  to  go  into  debt.  He  could 
have  done  something  else:  He  could  have 
undertaken  to  determine  on  a  per  diem 
basis  or  on  a  yearly  basis  what  his  loss 
of  salary  as  a  result  of  campaigning  was 
and  count  It  as  a  campaign  expense. 

So  with  regard  to  the  debts  he  owed, 
he  could  have  found  enough  reduction 
of  inccMne,  on  the  one  hand,  or  have  in- 
creased expenses,  on  the  other,  to  prove 
and  Justify  the  $150,000  he  borrowed, 
and  could  have  paid  himself  back  first, 
and  then  paid  all  the  debtors. 

Then  he  could  have  an  understanding 
with  that  bank  that  as  he  had  campaign 
and  testimonial  dinners,  any  kind  of 
fundralslng  activities,  he  would  deposit 
the  money  in  the  bank. 

There  are  two  ways  you  could  do  It. 
If  you  are  trying  to  keep  it  down  as  close 
as  you  can,  you  would  keep  transferring 
the  largest  amoimt  you  could  trom  the 
testimonial  account  against  the  note. 
That  would  keep  down  the  interest 
charges.  But  If  you  were  afraid  that 
somebody  up  there  might  misunderstand 
this,  you  could  put  all  the  testimonial 
matters  in  the  testimonial  account  or 
the  campaign  accoimt,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  let  that  build  up,  and  tell  the 
bank  it  can  fiag  that  amoimt,  that  it  is 
not  to  honor  checks  against  that  cam- 
paign account  until  you  have  paid  down 
this  note  to  a  certain  point. 

Senators  could  then  see  what  many 
businessmen  call  a  paper  trail.  I  believe 
that  term  applies  to  a  game  played  by  fox 
hunters.  They  ride  through  the  woods — 
this  is  what  I  am  told ;  I  have  never  been 
fox  hunting — and  they  throw  little  pieces 
of  paper  here  and  there.  When  somebody 
goes  riding  along  behind,  they  follow 
the  other  person  by  the  paper  they  see. 

In  business,  a  pai)er  trail  is  a  series  of 
documents  and  contracts  which  prove 
what  has  been  happening  In  the  past  and 
tend  to  show  what  will  happen  In  the 
future.  It  Is  a  paper  tralL  Any  Insurance 
company  executive  knows  what  a  paper 
trail  is.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  any  successful 
businessman  what  a  paper  trail  Is,  al- 
though some  people  here  may  not  under- 
stand it. 

"nils  Is  very  Important,  for  this  pur- 
pose: If  Tom  Dodo  had  put  together  his 
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paper  trail,  borrowed  the  money  from  the 
bank,  and  paid  off  all  these  debts,  this 
$150,000,  at  that  point  he  would  have  put 
the  bank  in  the  position  of  this  multi- 
tude of  creditors;  and  instead  of  having 
all  these  people  to  contend  with  and  try- 
ing to  explain  his  problems  to  all  these 
folks,  and  asking  for  more  time  on  these 
personal  notes,  he  would  have  been  In  a 
position  to  have  paid  down  the  obliga- 
tion gradually,  orderly  and  with  a  plan, 
and  to  have  handled  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  do  not  know  if  that  ever  oc- 
curred to  Tom  Dodd.  I  doubt  that  it  did. 
But  If  he  had  done  it  that  way,  he  would 
not  be  experiencing  any  difficulty  with 
the  Ethics  Committee,  and  not  have  to 
pay  5  cents  of  taxes  on  all  the  money  he 
received  from  the  testimonial  and  cam- 
paign dinners,  and  would  owe  nothing. 

Under  the  law,  both  morally  and 
ethically,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
tax  collector,  any  time  he  wanted  to  do 
so,  he  could  reach  over  here  and  pay  any 
part  of  the  money  in  that  testimonial  ac- 
count to  reduce  the  note  at  the  bank. 
The  bank  Is  not  going  to  worry  about 
whether  you  pay  the  note  off,  if  you  have 
enough  money  in  the  account — if  they 
have  your  money  locked  in  and  they  have 
your  named  signed  on  a  slip  of  paper 
indicating  that  you  will  leave  It  there 
imtil  you  take  care  of  this  obligation. 
The  bank  looks  upon  that  money  as 
theirs,  unless  and  until  you  pay  It  off. 
That  is  what  Is  called  a  paper  trail 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  any  prop- 
er paper  trail  of  Tom  Dodd's  affairs,  to 
see  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong,  would 
have  to  be  one  that  started  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  1956,  and  worked  forward  to 
1967,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
Here,  right  before  you,  Is  how  that 
could  have  happened. 

Now,  what  actually  did  happen?  This 
Is  how  it  happened.  This  man  and  his 
loving  wife  tried  to  carry  all  these  tre- 
mendous debts.  Here  was  a  man  on  a 
salary  of  $22,500.  with  a  little  something 
dribbling  in  from  his  former  law  practice, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  trying  to  carry 
this  tremendous  burden  of  debt  that  they 
had  Incurred,  with  the  little  salary  of 
$22,500  at  that  thne,  plus  such  little  in- 
come as  would  come  in  from  time  to  time 
for  legal  services  he  had  rendered  In  days 
gone  by,  as  his  earlier  cases  would  be 
settled. 

And  they  were  doing  something  else. 
Mind  you.  they  were  borro'W'lng  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  "Hiey  were  doing  what 
I  believe  most  working  folks  do.  little 
folks,  ordinary  everyday  folks,  do.  We  do 
It  In  my  fconily.  If  you  cannot  pay  off  the 
debts,  you  at  least  see  If  you  can  turn 
them  over.  In  other  words,  you  owe  some 
fellow  money  for  3  years.  He  is  threaten- 
ing to  sue.  Well,  you  pay  him.  Meanwhile, 
here  is  the  old  boy  at  the  butcher  shop. 
Tou  have  given  him  much  business  In 
years  gone  by.  He  understands  you  are 
deeply  In  debt  Perhaps  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  wait  a  while. 

Then  there  Is  a  man  threatening  to 
sue  for  his  note,  so  you  find  another 
friend  and  get  him  to  see  If  he  will  ad- 
vance you  a  little  money  for  a  while. 
He  knows  you  are  in  hard  times.  You  see 
If  you  can  hold  hide  and  hair  together 
for  some  time  until  you  can  make  a  plan 


to  handle  all  these  proWems.  Now  see 
what  happens  when  you  turn  that  debt 
over.  The  money  that  you  would  have 
used  to  pay  the  butcher  was  used  to  pay 
the  sound-truck  driver.  Money  that  you 
would  have  used  to  pay  off  the  note  over 
here,  which  appeared  to  be  a  personal 
debt,  was  used  to  pay  a  poMtlcal  debt. 
So,  having  turned  the  debt  over,  you  had 
a  debt  structure  which  was  incurred  for 
political  purposes  In  Its  inception. 

But  by  the  time  Senator  Dodd  and  his 
wife  had  tried  to  carry  this  big  burden 
out  of  their  personal  accotmt  and  their 
meager  personal  earnings  for  3  years, 
they  did  not  owe  the  money  to  the  same 
people  on  the  same  notes.  They  did  not 
have  the  same  set  of  creditors  at  all,  be- 
cause they  had  turned  It  over.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  exactly  the  same  as  If  you 
take  all  your  bills  that  have  come  to  you. 
and  every  time  you  get  a  Uttle  money, 
you  pay  one,  and  you  say,  'Til  tell  you 
what  111  do.  We  have  the  bills  pUed  up 
this  high.  Every  new  bill  well  put  on  the 
bottom,  and  it  will  starting  working  its 
way  up.  When  it  gets  to  the  top,  well  pay 
it.  and  then  well  put  another  one  on  the 
bottom,  and  when  It  gets  to  the  top,  well 
pay  that  one." 

That  is  not  really  the  way  you  do  It. 
What  you  really  do  is  grease  the  wheel 
that  squeaks  the  loudest. 

I  think  that  one  of  Tom  Dodd's  print- 
ers ev«i  wrote  off  a  printing  bill  of  $15.- 
000  as  a  bad  debt.  TTiat  does  not  help  you 
get  elected  to  office.  The  word  gets 
around,  and  they  say,  "Dont  let  that 
man  have  any  credit" 

Mr.  President,  the  legitimacy  of  rais- 
ing money  by  friends  to  pay  off  debts  is 
fully  recognized.  I  am  talking  about  the 
moral  problem.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  tax  part,  which  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  It 
However.  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  moral 
phase,  "niat  phase  is  fully  recognized  and 
has  been  a  practice  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  It  started  even 
before  Daniel  Webster  and  it  is  still  go- 
ing on.  It  Is  a  well-reoognlzed  fact  that 
if  people  think  It  Is  to  their  advant^e 
to  hire  a  fellow  who  cannot  live  within 
his  income,  that  is  theh-  privilege.  That 
is  what  the  people  of  Massachusetts  did 
when  they  elected  Daniel  Webster.  In 
Daniel  Webster  they  had  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  advocates  who 
ever  served  In  the  Senate.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent lawyer,  as  well.  When  he  was 
practicing  law  he  was  mftUng  ^  fortune. 
When  he  was  In  the  Senate  he  was  los- 
ing a  fortune.  So  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts concluded  that  they  had  better 
keep  Daniel  Webster  In  the  Senate. 

The  other  day  I  read  an  excerpt  from 
a  quotation  and  I  do  not  think  that  Sen- 
ators got  the  full  significance.  I  tried  to 
bring  it  out  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Bkookk],  who 
I  think  Is  a  magnificent  Member  of  this 
body,  although  he  serves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  he  is  a  tremen- 
dous credit  to  the  Senate  by  his  every 
act  here  and  everything  that  he  has  done 
has  caused  my  admiration  for  him  to 
heighten. 

It  Is  difficult  to  bring  out  what  I  was 
trjdng  to  bring  out  by  only  asidng  ques- 
tions. However,  what  I  was  trying  to  dem- 
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(Oistrate  was  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts knew  that  Daniel  Webster  was 
used  to  high  living.  They  knew  that  Dan- 
iel Webster  had  made  a  lot  of  money  In 
the  practice  of  law  and  they  knew  that 
he  was,  in  some  respects,  I  assume,  a 
big  ^Tender.  One  might  say  he  was  a 
spendthrift,  which  I  might  add  Is  not 
the  case  with  Toic  Dodd.  Daniel  Webster 
could  not  Uve  on  the  salary  of  a  Senator 
and  he  was  not  about  to  do  it 

However,  the  people  thought  they  had 
to  have  him  here.  After  he  retired  they 
raised  the  money  to  send  him  back  to  Uie 
Senate.  They  went  out  cmd  raised  $100,- 

000  for  Daniel  Webster.  That  was  back 
in  1840.  That  amoimt  of  money  would  be 
like  $1  million  today.  They  said,  "We've 
got  to  have  old  Danl  back  in  the  Senate. 
The  country  is  about  to  go  straight  to 
you-know-what.  Got  to  get  him  back  In 
the  Senate."  So,  Mr.  President,  they 
raised  all  of  that  money. 

One  can  say  all  he  wishes  to  say  about 
it.  During  the  course  of  his  campaign 
some  people  would  sneer  at  him,  "I  know 
why  you  to(A  that  money.  I  know  they 
paid  you  aU  that  money."  But  that  did 
not  keep  him  from  being  one  of  the  most 
effective  advocates  in  the  Senate  and  no- 
body punished  him. 

If  Daniel  Webster  were  here  today  and 
if  he  occupied  the  chair  which  Is  pres- 
ently occupied  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  which  is  usually  occupied  by 
one  who  reminds  me  somewhat  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  in  some  respects,  Everitt 
DnuESZK,  or.  rhetorically,  his  successor. 

1  know  what  the  people  of  that  State 
would  say.  They  would  say.  "We  know 
about  Daniel's  spending  and  his  procliv- 
ity for  spending;  we  know  he  spends  a 
lot  of  dough,  but  he  gets  things  done.  We 
are  not  going  to  ask  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana to  pay  for  it.  We  know  he  is  against 
Trftiiiidftnft  seceding  from  the  Union.  We 
are  going  to  pay  for  it  In  Massachusetts." 

I  believe  Daniel  Webster  started  out 
by  representing  New  Hampshire  and 
later  on  he  seemed  to  like  Massachusetts 
and  he  shifted  over.  If  they  wanted  to 
do  that  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  know- 
ing what  they  were  doing,  that  was  their 
privilege. 

I  wish  to  tell  Senators  the  significant 
thing  in  that  respect.  Daniel  Webster 
has  been  honored  in  our  time,  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  as  no  other  Sen- 
ator has  been  honored.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Well,  a  while  back,  and  it  was 
within  my  meiaory.  when  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  a  sick  man.  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Profiles  in  Courage."  In  that 
book  he  had  a  chapter  that  dealt  with 
Daniel  Webster. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the 
chairman  of  a  little  committee  whose 
task  it  was  to  pick  five  Senators,  hope- 
fully the  five  greatest  Senators  of  all 
time.  Reproductions  of  those  five  Sen- 
ators were  to  adorn  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  where  we  meet  our  guests. 
They  met  and  they  picked  five  great 
Senators. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  included  in  that  group,  the 
only  Senator  from  New  England.  Daniel 
Webster  had.  for  a  short  time,  served  as 
a  Rci?resentative  from  New  Hampshire, 
but  he  earned  most  of  his  fame  as  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  President,  that  committee  also  se- 
lected Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio.  Recall,  if 
you  will,  that  Richard  Nixon  had  some 
difficulties  which  he  considered  a  smear 
attack  in  his  campaign  which  some  have 
referred  to  as  the  Checkers  affair. 

Well,  Robert  Taft  stood  firmly  when 
it  was  suggested  by  some  Republicans 
that  no  Senator  such  as  Mr.  Nixon  could 
run  for  Vice  President  if  he  found  it 
necessary  to  accept  outside  help  to  pay 
for  expenses  which  he  could  not  afford 
on  his  meager  salary.  I  am  told  Senator 
Taft  threatened  to  denounce  Oeneral 
Elsenhower  if  Eisenhower  backed  off  from 
Nixon.  Nixon  had  been  Taft's  choice  and 
Eisenhower  needed  Taft  more  than  Nixon 
at  that  point.  I  am  told  that  Taft  stood 
stanchly  by  Nixon  and  said  he  had  done 
no  wrong. 

Here  Is  what  John  P.  Kennedy,  great 
President  and  great  historian,  had  to  say 
about  Daniel  Webster  whom  he,  John 
Kennedy,  placed  In  the  reception  room: 

And  Daniel  Webster  waa  not  as  great  as 
be  looked.  The  flaw  In  the  granite  was  the 
failure  of  his  moral  senses  to  develop  as 
acutely  as  his  other  faculties. 

Listen  to  this — this  Is  John  P.  Kennedy 
faulting  Webster  whom  he  still  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  the  greatest  Senators 
of  all  times. 

He  could  see  nothing  improper  In  writing 
to  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — at  the  very  time  when  the  Senate 
was  engaged  In  debate  over  a  renewal  of  the 
Bank's  charter — noting  that  "my  retainer  has 
not  been  received  or  refreshed  as  us\ial." 

That  soimds  pretty  bad,  does  It  not? 

But  Webster  accepted  favors  not  as  gifts 
but  as  services  which  he  believed  were  rightly 
due  him.  When  he  tried  to  resign  from  the 
Senate  in  1836  to  recoap  speculative  loesee 
through  his  law  practise,  his  Massachusetts 
businessmen  friends  Joined  to  pay  his  debts 
to  retain  him  In  office.  Bven  at  his  deathbed, 
legend  tells  us,  there  was  a  knock  at  hla 
door,  and  a  large  roll  of  bills  was  thrust  In 
by  an  old  gentleman,  who  said  that  "At  such 
a  time  as  this,  there  sliould  be  no  shortage 
of  money  In  the  house." 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
Daniel  Webster  should  have  written  that 
letter  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
asking  it  to  refresh  his  retainer  if  it  ex- 
pected him  to  be  as  Interested  in  its 
problems  as  he  would  be  otherwise.  I 
fault  him  for  that,  and  so  did  President 
Kennedy. 

But  it  has  been,  and  it  is  now,  the 
right  of  the  people,  if  they  choose  to 
elect  a  man  and  place  him  in  public  of- 
fice, to  proceed  to  raise  money  from  time 
to  time  and  make  some  contributions  to 
his  cause,  hopefully  in  small,  rather 
than  large  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  the  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  obvious  possibility 
that  Tom  Dodd  and  his  wife,  unable  to 
retire  a  $150,000  debt  structure,  did  their 
best  to  keep  It  current  by  paying  the 
older  bills  first.  Therefore,  when  the 
Dodds  anywhere  from  3  to  6  years  later, 
were  finally  able  to  pay  themselves  out 
of  debt  with  income  earned  for  prior 
years'  legal  services  lor  the  payment  of 
which  eventually  came  through,  with 
money  from  contributions  to  testimo- 
nial  dinners,   breakftists,   and   cocktail 


parties — it  may  never  have  occurred  to 
the  committee  that  Tom  Dodd  was  merely 
turning  over  his  debts.  If  you  please,  he 
was  paying  the  oldest  bills  first,  trying 
to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  debt  col- 
lector and  in  doing  so  placing  the  airline, 
the  country  club,  even  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer,  in  the  shoes  of  those  politl- 
c€Ll  creditors  whom  he  had  paid  out  of 
personal  money  in  an  effort  to  keep  his 
debts  current. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  it 
has  never  occurred  to  the  committee  to 
this  very  day  that  Tom  Dodd,  having  de- 
voted his  personal  Income  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  even  having  in- 
curred personal  debts  In  order  to  retire 
his  politically  incurred  debts,  eventually 
found  it  necessary  to  use  politically  ori- 
ented money  to  retire  the  personal  debts. 

Imagine  that.  A  man  with  a  debt 
structure  of  $150,000  trying  to  live  on  a 
salary  of  $22,500,  support  a  wife,  educate 
six  children,  provide  them  a  chance  to 
succeed  in  life,  maintain  a  home  in 
Washington  and  a  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  pay  taxes  on  the  salary  all  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  what  the  committee 
would  have  expected  of  the  Senator. 

Now  how  much  of  what  is  left  of  $22,- 
500  after  taxes  does  this  committee 
think  Tom  Dodd  would  have  had  avail- 
able to  retire  that  $150,000  of  honestly 
incurred  Indebtedness.  The  interest  on 
this  item  at  6  percent  if  you  could  get  it 
that  cheaply,  would  be  $9,000  a  year. 
Now  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  interest  would  be  a  deductible 
item,  not  a  penny  of  that  debt  is  deduct- 
ible. 

The  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  clearly  recognizes  that  a  man  in 
politics  can  obtain  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  pay  every  cent  of  his  cost — direct 
or  indirect — of  running  for  public  of- 
fice— ^past,  present,  and  future  and  the 
money  so  obtained  and  used  is  not  to  be 
taxed.  The  candidate  is  permitted  to  use 
a  surplus  obtained  in  one  campaign  to 
pay  for  another  campaign.  It  appears 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
permit  money  contributed  in  a  subse- 
quent campaign  to  be  used  to  retire  defi- 
cits incurred  in  a  previous  campaign  and 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
permit  money  raised  in  a  campaign  to 
be  spent  to  pay  unreimbursable  expenses 
of  the  public  servant's  Job. 

Not  one  penny  of  that  money  received 
by  the  public  ofBcial  is  taxable — not  if 
it  is  received  under  those  conditions  and 
for  those  purposes.  But  the  tax  collector 
does  not  permit  a  politician  to  use  his 
campaign  fund  to  pay  for  his  personal 
expenses  unless  he  is  prepared  to  pay 
taxes  on  that  money  to  the  same  extent 
he  would  pay  taxes  on  personal  earn- 
ings. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  whatever 
that  with  a  proper  paper  trail  to  sup- 
port it,  the  tax  collector  would  permit 
a  Senator,  a  Governor,  or  practically 
any  other  person  who  holds  elective 
public  office  to  devote  politically  oriented 
money,  raised  at  testimonials  or  in  cam- 
paign contributions,  to  the  retirement  of 
debts  inciured  in  earlier  campaigns,  even 
though  the  bank  now  stands  in  the  shoes 
of  the  original  creditors,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, even  though  the  butcher  now  stands 
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in  the  position  of  an  original  creditor, 
so  long  as  the  paper  trail  ta  good  enough 
to  Identify  the  original  creditor  and  re- 
late that  creditor  to  the  subsequent 
creditor. 

In  otber  words,  the  tax  collector  will 
not  collect  taxes  on  the  money  which  is 
used  to  discharge  a  crushing  burden  of 
politically  oriraited  indebtedness,  even 
though  the  debt  had  been  turned  over  in 
an  effort  to  keep  it  current,  or  in  an  ef- 
fort to  put  it  on  a  better  organized  or 
more  businesslike  basis. 

Why  Is  it  that  the  tax  collector,  by 
means  of  a  ruling,  will  decUne  to  tax 
gifts  and  the  use  of  those  gifts  for  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  would  censure  a  Senator?  If  the 
tax  collector  thinks  it  Is  all  right,  why 
did  the  Senate  committee  think  it  was 
wrong?  The  answer  Is  very  simple.  The 
tax  collector  has  had  experience  with 
thousands  of  r>oor  devils  who  ran  for  of- 
fice and  found  themselves  hopelessly  In 
debt.  The  tax  collector  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  Tom  Dodd  case  in  one 
way  or  another,  sometimes  involving 
hundreds  and  sometimes  Involving  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  not  one  time,  but  hun- 
dreds of  times.  The  tax  collector  has  been 
compelled  to  think  this  matter  through 
and  to  treat  aU  taxpayers  alike. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Standards 
and  CcHiduct  is  confronted  with  this 
problem  in  a  very  complicated  form  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Senate  committee  has  given  us  its 


own  paiier  tralL  What  to  the  paper  traQ 
the  Hffnste  oommlttee  gives  usT  Tbls 
paper  trail  lelataa  to  certain  nhiigmttonf 
and  eertaln  payments  to  oertain  funds. 
Even  now.  I  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  oooamittee  yet  understands  the 
relevance  of  the  paper  trail  wMch  I  have 
Idaced  in  the  Record  here  today.  There- 
fore, I  hope  I  can  be  forgiven  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  falling  to  see 
the  relevance  of  their  paper  trail 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  iMiper 
trail  iB  a  diagram,  a  chart;  therefore,  the 
law  does  not  permit  it  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  CoircKzssiONAL  Rscokd.  I  insist 
tiiat  it  be  reproduced  somewhere  so  that 
historians  and  students  of  the  Senate 
can  compare  the  conunittee's  paper  trail 
to  mine  and  see  who  is  right — who  has 
the  better  paper  trail  and  whose  is  more 
relevant. 

The  committee's  paper  trail  simply 
starts  with  the  first  testimonial  dinner 
and  shows  what  debts  the  money  went  to 
retire,  but  It  does  not  show  how  those 
debts  were  Incurred  In  their  inclplency. 
Their  paper  trail  starts  m  1961.  Mine 
starts  in  1956.  I  would  say  theirs  would 
not  be  helpful  to  me  in  proving  what  I 
think  is  a  proper  paper  trail. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
proposed  paper  trail  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  to  show  how  I  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Example  of  how  paper  traii  could  have  been  made 


Notn  ncaivtbl*  (Dodd) 


""i-.-.-l-i-v; (OnSO.OOO 

Add  iotorMt. (b)      9,000 

,^r.    ^"•' „  (c)    159,000 

960 )A  iS9,954 

961 hi  169,  S51 

1|H „ ffi   179  724 

"" 00  190  507 

196* _ (j)    201,9J8 


1965 (n)  214,053 

UursptyniML (p)    64,330 

Tol»l  dtbtootiUndiiK  as  i  rtsuH  of  19S6-58 

ewMWipi 149,723 


T.  J.  Oodd  campaign  account 


Tsstimonial  procMds (I)  $56,111 

Tastimonial procMdi (i)     54,664 

Len  1964  cunpaiin  deficit: 

Expanses $247,937 

246.290  ■ 

DeSeit. (k)      1,647 

Balanca (i)    109, 12« 

Laaa  unrauabunad  cuts  o(  office (m)  101,353 

Balanea 7,775 

TartimoRial  piocaedi (0)    56,555 

Balance m.330 

Less  payments  to  help  retire  campaim  debt (p)    64,330 

Balance 0 


EtPLANATlOIf  OF  XXAMPLM  AS  TO  HOW  AN  ADE- 

QUAn    PAPm    nun.    cotru>    havx    been 
Made 

If  Senator  Dodd  would  have  known  that 
the  Conunlttee  might  have  disapproved  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  records,  he 
could  have  left  an  adequate  paper  traU 
which  would  have  kept  his  expenditures  be- 
yond question  even  if  he  made  the  Identical 
expenditures  that  he  has  made  In  the  case 
before  us. 

(a)  The  first  step  In  constructing  an  ade- 
quate paper  traU  woxild  have  been  the  open- 
ing of  a  Thomas  J.  Dodd  Campaign  Aooount 
aad  the  securing  ot  a  note  from  a  bank  for 
the  amount  of  his  Indebtcdneu  resulting 
from  hla  1966-88  campaigns.  Then  he  would 
have  used  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  to  pay 
all  of  his  campaign  bills  and  Indebtedneas. 
At  this  stage  It  would  have  l>een  clecu'  that 
the  repayment  of  the  note  would  have  bawi 


the  obligation  of  the  campaign  account  and 
that  any  fimds  received  as  a  result  of  teetl- 
monlala,  etc.,  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  total 
amount  owing  on  the  note  would  have  In- 
creased aa  a  result  of  Interest  charges.  In 
this  example.  It  Is  6  per  cent  of  •l&O.OOO,  or 
S9,000. 

(c)  This  figure  represents  the  total  of  in- 
terest charges  and  principal  at  the  end  of 
1059.  In  subaequent  steps  the  chart  figurea 
will  show  the  inerewwd  outstanding  obliga- 
tion, but  the  Interest  computation  wm  not 
be  shown. 

(d)  This  figure  represents  the  total 
amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1960. 

(e)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1B61. 

(f )  This  figure  shows  that  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  1961  testimonial  affair  would  have 
been  depoatted  In  tha  oampaign  aooount. 


(g)  Tills  flgoreiepweatstlM  ■total  aiaownt 
outstanding  at  the  end  o<  IMS. 

(h)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
ontstandtng  at  the  end  of  1983. 

(1)  Ttala  entry  shows  'ttnt  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  1963  tefltimofnlal  affsin  would 
also  have  been  -C^foaltnl  In  ths  oampaign 
account. 

(J )  Tbla  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1904. 

(k)  This  entry  reflects  the  result  of  the 
1964  campaign.  Since  campaign  expenditures 
exceeded  campaign  contributions,  there  was 
a  cami>algn  deficit.  TTie  deficit  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  total  amotmt  of  funds  de- 
posited In  the  campaign  aooount. 

(1)  Tbls  figure  Is  the  total  amount  of 
funds  remaining  In  the  account  after  the 
1964  campaign.  It  Is  computed  by  adding  the 
deposits  of  testimonial  funds  and  subtract- 
ing from  that  total  the  net  expense  of  the 
campaign. 

(m)  This  computation  reflects  the  pay- 
ment of  unreimbursed  costs  of  oCSce — euch 
as  telephone  expenses  over  those  retmborsed 
by  the  Senate,  television  film  clips,  and  the 
like — from  the  campaign  account.  There  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  such  poUtlcaUy  con- 
nected expenditures  are  properly  reimbursed 
from  this  source.  Such  payments  could  be 
made  frequently,  but  for  ease  of  illustration 
this  chart  shows  them  lumped  together. 

(n)  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1965  but  prior  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  by  the  payment 
from  the  campaign  fund  as  shown  in  (p) . 

(o)  This  entry  shows  that  the  196S  testi- 
monial ixoceeds  would  be  deposited  Into  the 
campaign  account. 

(p)  This  computation  shows  the  partial 
payment  of  the  note  which  Senator  Dodd 
woiUd  have  negotiated  aa  described  in  (a) 
above.  Since  the  noie  procoeds  would  have 
gone  to  the  payment  of  poUtlcal  debts,  the 
note  Is  a  political  (ri>Ugatton  and  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  payments  from  the  cam- 
paign fund  to  help  pay  the  amounts  owing 
on  It. 

The  above  computations  serve  to  show  that 
If  the  loan  device  had  been  utilized  Senator 
Dodd  could  have  made  the  exact  and  same 
expenditures  as  he  actually  did,  and  would 
be  completely  protected  from  any  allegations 
of  wrangdolng.  He  did  not  avaU  »»«»r.««i-f  of 
this  device,  probably  because  he  was  tin- 
aware  of  tt.  He  thus  spared  himself  «  rather 
large  Interest  charge,  but  on  the  other  >'nnri. 
he  has  exposed  Mm«gif  to  the  charge  of 
censoire  by  those  who  f  aU  to  understand  that 
the  mere  tracing  of  funds  from  teettmonlal 
Or  campaign  accounts  to  expenditures  which 
•re  personal  does  i>ot  mean  that  1m  has  di- 
verted such  ftinds  for  his  penonal  benefit. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  For  example, 
in  Tom  Dodd's  case,  with  the  problem  he 
had,  the  best  evidence  that  he  spent  the 
$150,000  in  politics,  that  they  were  politi- 
cally incurred  debts,  was  that  he  was  not 
in  debt  when  he  first  ran  for  public  offlce 
and  by  the  thne  he  became  a  Senator, 
he  had  suffered  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  his  Inoome  and  in  his  earnings.  True, 
some  money  from  his  law  practice  was 
dribbling  In.  but  he  was  not  earning 
much.  As  I  say.  it  could  be  presimied 
that  he  had  been  earning  $250  a  day  in 
his  law  office.  Every  day  he  was  away,  he 
was  losing  that  amount. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  now  or  at  some  ♦^^w^  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  I  understand  now 
the  figures  the  Senator  presents,  from 
which  he  has  been  speaking,  represent  a 
story  that  actually  did  hiQ>pen  in  the 
payment  of  these  notes  and  obligations? 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  la  rlsrht. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  That  la  the  way  the 
matter  has  been  liquidated?  Tbeee  fig- 
ures represent  tbe  way  It  has  been  liqui- 
dated? Is  that  oorreot? 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  No.  That  Lb 
how  I  would  have  advised  Toh  Dood  to 
do  It  If  he  had  come  to  me  and  said, 
"Look,  now,  I  am  g(Hng  to  have  some 
trouble  with  all  these  debts.  I  am  going 
to  have  not  only  this  trouble  but  also 
trouble  with  the  Ethics  Committee."  If 
he  did  so,  I  would  set  it  up  so  that  I 
would  have  him  borrow  $150,000  to  pay 
off  his  debts.  I  would  get  a  note  or  a 
series  of  notes  from  the  bank  and  have 
friends  of  his  endorse  the  notes. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  So,  to  identify  the 
figures  the  Senator  has  presented  for  the 
RscoRS,  this  represents  a  plan,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan,  as  the  Senator 
thinks  it  should  have  been  done? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  In  the  realm 
of  reality;  it  is  Just  imagination,  or  a 
representation  in  here  of  a  machine  way, 
of  a  plan  as  the  Senator  would  have 
handled  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
have  been  a  good  businesslike  way  to  go 
about  paying  off  these  debts  with  cam- 
jiaign  money  and  to  have  the  evidence 
we  would  want,  a  paper  trail  he  would 
have  to  show  what  happened  and  to  show 
that  he  was  not  using  that  money  for  pri- 
vate purposes.  This  would  be  so  even  if 
he  made  the  exact  cmd  same  expendi- 
tures as  he  did  in  the  case  before  us. 
In  the  absence  of  that,  it  Is  almost  an 
Impossibility  to  construct  a  paper  trail. 

Tlie  best  evidence  that  that  man  spent 
$150,000  running  for  office  was.  No.  1, 
that  he  did  go  into  debt,  and.  No.  2,  that 
he  won  when  he  was  nmnlng  against 
some  high-class  people. 

Bfr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  was  Just 
identifying  the  plan.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  figures  and  representations  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other 
Senators  sjwke  from  yesterday.  The 
Senator  understands  those  figures  were 
taken  from  the  actual  records  and  those 
figures  came  from  bank  accounts  and 
other  related  records? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  that  extent,  they 
are  entirely  different  in  concept  and 
reality. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  For  ex- 
ample, what  the  committee  does  cm  the 
committee  print  starts  In  1961.  The  whole 
problem  started,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
1956,  when  Tom  Dodd  first  ran  for  the 
Senate.  He  ran  in  1956  and  lost,  and  he 
kept  running.  He  really  must  have 
wanted  to  be  a  Senator.  He  must  have 
had  a  tremendous  desire  to  hold  that 
Job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  tc  me, 
and  I  think  he  has  made  very  clear  the 
nature  of  his  plan.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it  being  placed  in  the  Rscors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  kind  of  figures  which 
I  have  in  my  so-called  paper  trail  could 
have  been  translated  into  the  kind  of 
figiu-es.  the  actual  numbers,  the  Senator 


has  In  his  chart,  because  the  figures  I 
am  using  are  the  amount  of  the  original 
Indebtedness  ot  $150,000  and  the  actual 
amounts  received  from  these  testimonial 
dlimers. 

In  other  words,  it  could  have  been  set 
up  that  way.  That  would  have  been  a 
good,  logical,  businesslike  way;  then  you 
would  have  had  a  bank  sitting  in  the  posi- 
tion of  all  these  individual  creditors,  and 
you  would  not  have  the  problem  of  turn- 
ing all  those  debts  over,  paying  off  the 
oldest  ones,  and  then  trying  to  keep  up 
with  those  you  were  paying  If  you  had  not 
paid  that  other  one;  In  other  words,  if 
you  had  done  it  the  way  this  would  sug- 
gest, and  this  was  a  good  way  of  doing 
business — completely  ethical  and  moraL 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  some  Senator  In  the  futiu-e  might 
find  this  useful,  and  a  good  way  of  doing 
business.  Or  you  might  have  done  what 
Tom  Dodd  did — had  a  bank  holding  sev- 
eral sets  of  notes  with  different  endorsers 
on  them. 

The  left-hand  column  of  the  chart 
shows  that  $150,000  is  advanced  by  the 
annual  interest,  and  in  the  right-hand 
column  is  the  testimonial  money  de- 
posited in  the  campaign  account.  The 
chart  shows  what  would  have  happened 
if  Tom  Dodd  had  set  his  up,  his  finances. 
In  the  way  I  have  Indicated,  had  taken 
in  this  testimonial  money,  and  had  spent 
it  for  the  items  which  he  did  spend  it  for. 
At  the  time  of  these  campaign  expenses 
in  1964,  he  would  have  wound  up  with  a 
note  receivable  at  6-percent  Interest,  of 
$149,000,  and  a  zero  left  in  his  campaigrn 
account.  He  would  not  have  a  problem 
to  explain  to  anybody.  In  other  words,  he 
could  show  all  the  money  he  got  in  he  put 
in  the  campaign  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  he  could  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  "Here  is  what  It  cost  to  carry 
all  these  burdens  down  at  the  bank,  and 
so,  when  my  friends  do  go  down  to  the 
bank  to  sign  a  note  to  borrow  money  for 
the  campaign,  here  is  the  money  we  took 
in.  Going  down  the  right-hand  column, 
we  see  that.  One  testimonial  brings  in 
$56,111,  the  next  one  brings  In  $54,664, 
and  then  you  have  some  expenses,  which 
result  in  a  balance  of  $109,000,  and  after 
the  1964  campaign,  you  can  reduce  that 
note.  You  can  reduce  it  by  $64,000,  the 
amoimt  which  remains  In  the  campaign 
account. 

Here  is  the  important  point.  Assum- 
ing he  Is  paying  a  good,  businesslike  6- 
percent  interest  on  all  this,  by  the  time 
the  man  gets  through,  here  Is  where  he 
would  be.  He  would  be,  right  now,  $149,- 
000  behind,  Instead  of  $55,000  behind,  as 
shown  on  that  chart  over  there.  Why  the 
big  difference?  Because  he  had  been  pay- 
ing a  lot  of  his  personal  Income  to  carry 
these  debts;  many  of  these  good  people 
who  loaned  him  money  were  not  charg- 
ing him  Interest:  and  by  going  through 
all  this  turmoil  of  trying  to  Juggle  all 
these  debts  and  trying  to  keep  them  as 
current  as  he  could,  he  winds  up  with  a 
lesser  deficit  than  he  would  If  he  had 
Just  gone  down  to  the  bank  and  borrowed 
the  $150,000  to  begin  with. 

He  could  have  done  a  little  better  than 
that  He  could  have  kept  the  interest  ex- 
pense down  by  constantly  transferring 
from  his  campaign  aceount  money  to  pay 
on  the  note.  If  he  had  done  that,  he 


would  have  been  less  in  debt,  perhaps 
only  about  $100,000  in  debt. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  tax  liability  if  the  testi- 
monial proceeds  In  the  right-hand 
column  were  used  to  apply  against  the 
indebtedness  in  the  left-hand  column? 
I  believe  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  would  be  no  tax 
liability? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  make  the  assumption  that  the 
left-hand  column  represents  all  politi- 
cally oriented  indebtedness? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  Is  so.  then  I  am 
sure  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  paying  of  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  this  does 
not  get  into  the  income  tax  problem,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  that  with  the 
Senator  if  he  wishes.  I  am  on  the  com- 
mittee and  we  have  studied  it,  and  I 
think  I  imderstand  it.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  discuss  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  Just  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  would  It  not  be  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion that  if,  let  us  say,  $10,000  of  Income 
tax  were  reflected  in  this  left-hand 
column,  that  when  the  testimonial  pro- 
ceeds were  used  to  liquidate  that  item, 
that  would  be  a  taxable  item? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  the  Sen- 
ator an  injustice.  My  lawyer  was  talking 
to  me  while  the  Senator  put  his  question, 
and  I  regret  that  I  will  have  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  repeat  the  question.  I  appre- 
ciate his  indulgence. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  question  is — and 
this,  again.  Is  hypothetical — if  the 
$150,000  indebtedness  represented  in  the 
left-hand  column  consisted  of  $140,000 
of  politically  oriented  Indebtedness,  and 
$10,000  used  to  pay  individual  income 
taxes,  if  the  testimonial  proceeds  in  the 
right-hand  column  were  used  to  liquidate 
that  indebtedness,  the  $10,000  which 
went  to  pay  the  income  tax  indebted- 
ness would  be  taxable  income,  as  far  as 
the  tax  law  is  concerned;  would  the 
Senator  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
all  depends.  In  other  words,  here  is  what 
I  am  saying — and  you  must  keep  in  mind 
this  Idea  of  carrying  your  debts  over, 
because  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not  under- 
stand my  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  the  debt 
carryover. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  You  can  do 
that  with  any  debt,  including  the  Income 
tax. 

Here  Is  what  I  am  talking  about:  Say, 
here  is  a  bill  that  I  owed  for  the  cam- 
paign. I  have  two  bills;  this  one  Is  about 
3  years  old.  It  Is  beginning  to  smell,  I  had 
better  do  something  about  tills  one  in 
a  hurry;  these  folks  are  threatening  to 
sue. 

So  I  go  and  pay  that  one  off. 


Unfortimately,  that  was  a  poUtical  one. 
And  It  would  appear  that  the  whole 
theory  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
that  I  am  not  supposed  to  pay  those  cam- 
paign expenses  out  of  my  personal  in- 
come, perhaps  on  the  theory  that  to  have 
It  that  way  would  mean  that  the  rich 
man  has  too  much  advantage  over  the 
poor  one. 

So  I  say  to  myself,  "This  fellow  Is  going 
to  sue;  this  other  old  boy  has  been  a  good 
friend,  and  he  is  in  good  shape  finan- 
cially, so  I  am  going  to  write  down  here 
on  this  bill — a  butcher  bill— that  it  is  a 
bill  I  would  have  paid  had  it  not  been  for 
my  having  to  pay  this  soundtruck  driver 
over  here,  because  he  was  demanding  his 
money.  That  poor  fellow  needed  it  the 
worst  khid  of  way." 

As  it  now  stands,  this  butcher  stands 
In  the  position  of  my  soundtruck  driver, 
and  if  I  ever  get  ahead  and  get  out  of 
debt,  I  am  entitled  to  take  some  cam- 
paign money  on  which  no  taxes  have  to 
be  paid  and  apply  that  money  to  pay  off 
the  butcher. 

I  am  satisfied  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that.  However,  let  me  try  to  give 
an  example  which  wUl  point  up  my  orig- 
inal question. 

Let  us  say  that  the  $150,000  which  is 
the  first  item  in  the  left  column  was 
originally  made  up  of  all  of  these  bills. 

The  Senator  said  we  are  going  to  take 
all  of  these  bills  and  consolidate  them 
into  one  $150,000  debt  at  the  bank.  That 
is  the  sensible  way  to  handle  it. 

My  point  Is,  out  of  all  of  these  bills, 
here  Is  one  represented  by  a  note. 

Let  us  say  I  am  the  person  Involved 
and  I  have  given  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  a 
note  for  $10,000  which  he  has  loaned 
me  to  pay  my  Income  tax. 

I  later  say  I  am  going  to  consolidate 
all  of  these  bills  into  one  $150,000  debt 
and  get  Johw  Cooper  and  all  of  the  other 
people  off  my  back. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  said. 

When  the  day  comes  to  pay  off  the 
(10,000  which  Is  attributable  to  Indebt- 
edness to  Senator  Cooper  for  the  loan  of 
$10,000  with  wliich  to  pay  my  own  in- 
come tax,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  at  that  time,  even  though 
these  are  testimonial  proceeds,  I  am  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax  on  that  money  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  liquidation  of  an  in- 
debtedness that  was  politically  oriented. 

That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
nothing  but  political  debts  in  the  $150,- 
000  which  U  listed  on  the  chart  I  have 
as  the  Senator  can  see.  That  is  all  there 
is.  Just  poUtlcal  debts. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor. That  Is  why  I  said  that  I  assumed 
that  when  the  Senator  said  the  testhno- 
nials  on  the  right  were  not  going  to  be 
taxable  If  they  were  used  to  liquidate 
the  hidebtedness  on  the  left,  it  was  be- 
cause all  of  the  Indebtedness  on  the  left 
Is  a  poUtlcally  oriented  indebtedness. 

That  Is  why  I  said  I  assimie  that  he 
would  not  Include  any  Individual  Income 
tax  related  Indebtedness. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  here  Is  where  I  think  the  cwnmittee 


is  confused,  if  I  am  right,  and  I  think  I 
am. 

I  do  not  care  what  he  did,  including 
the  income  tax.  When  a  man  starts  out, 
he  Is  debt  free.  He  does  nothing  but  run 
for  office,  and  finally  after  3  years  of 
nonstop  ruiuiing  he  gets  the  Job  and  is 
$150,000  in  debt. 

We  have  been  using  the  doctrine  of 
res  ipsa  loquitur  around  here.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  the  thing  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

The  man  Is  $150,000  In  debt  because 
the  money  the  man  spent  in  paying  poUt- 
lcal debts  or  personal  debts,  as  the  case 

maybe 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  that  that  is 
the  very  point.  Political  debts  Involve  no 
problem.  Hdwever,  personal  debts,  as  the 
case  may  be— to  use  the  Senator's 
words — Is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

If  the  personal  debt  represents  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax,  that  Is  sometWng  else. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  Is  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field.  However,  let  me 
invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
in  tax  work  know  there  are  net  worth 
cases.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that 
there  are  such  cases. 

In  a  net  wdrth  case,  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tax  period  an  individual's  net 
worth  is  actually  more  than  his  net  worth 
at  the  end  of  the  taxable  period,  the  aver- 
age layman  might  say :  "I  am  worth  less 
than  I  was  5  years  ago.  How  can  I  pos- 
sibly owe  any  income  tax?" 

The  Senator  knows  that  In  the  net 
worth  system  there  are  many  things  that 
enter  Into  it.  There  Is  income,  personal 
living  expenses,  and  Income  tax  pay- 
ments 

I  think  that  tills  is  very  important.  I 
am  ready  to  accept  this  assumption  on 
the  poUtlcally  oriented  base,  but  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  question  I  raised  this 
morning  concerning  the  Income  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  cover  this.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent things,  and  I  wiU  be  glad  to  talk  about 
either  one  of  them. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  each 
other. 

I  contend  that  a  man,  and  this  man  In 
particular,  had  the  money  he  needed  to 
pay  his  income  tax  when  it  came  due. 

He  used  that  money  to  pay  for  poUti- 
cal expenses.  So  then  when  the  income 
tax  people  began  to  bear  down  on  him 
and  said:  "We  want  this  money  now.  We 
have  let  you  ride  as  long  as  we  can,"  he 
went  aroimd  and  borrowed  money  to  pay 
the  income  tax  people.  He  took  poUtlcal 
money  to  pay  that  income  tax. 

Why?  I  contend  there  is  nothing  ethi- 
cally or  moraUy  wrong  about  that  at  aU. 
And  I  am  not  talking  only  about  the  tax 
part  at  the  moment.  I  am  Just  saying 
that  he  had  put  the  butcher,  barber, 
baker,  and  the  candlestlckmaker  in  the 
position,  by  turning  his  debts  over,  of 
the  soimdtruck  driver,  the  fellow  who 
agreed  to  loan  him  some  money  on  his 
personal  note. 

So  in  trying  to  keep  his  debts  current, 
he  had  put  aU  these  different  people,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  tax  coUector,  in  the 
position  of  those  to  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously owed  the  political  moneys.  He 
spent  that  money,  so  the  money  which 
he  would  have  used  to  pay  the  income 


tax  was  not  there.  That  being  the  case, 
he  had  to  borrow  It  from  the  bank.  II  he 
had  gone  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  all 
the  money  In  the  first  place,  as  I  set  up  in 
my  paper  trail,  he  would  not  have  had 
that  trouble. 

Mind  you,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
tax  problem.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  There  may  be  taxes  owed.  You 
owe  money  on  personal  income.  You  do 
not  owe  money  on  poUtical  income  so 
long  as  you  use  that  poUtlcal  money  to 
pay  off  poUtlcal  obligations.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  he  even  owes  taxes  on  it.  But 
where  you  turn  it  over — the  debts  are 
getting  old— you  take  money  that  you 
would  have  paid  somebody  else  and  use 
it  to  pay  the  poUtical  debt  in  order  to 
keep  your  debt  structure  as  fresh  as  you 
can.  Then  you  are  in  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  having  used  poUtical  money  to 
pay  your  personal  debts. 

This  man  started  out  by  using  his  per- 
sonal income  for  poUtlcal  purposes. 
Everything  he  could  earn  and  borrow  he 
used  to  pay  for  poUtlcal  debts.  If  he  ever 
Is  going  to  get  out  of  the  hole,  he  wiU 
have  to  do  it  the  other  way  around.  He 
wiU  have  to  use  poUtlcal  money  some- 
time, somewhere,  to  pay  what  appears  to 
be  a  personal  debt.  But  it  Is  a  poUtlcally 
incurred  debt  in  its  inclpiency. 

He  should  say,  "When  I  paid  my  old 
buddy  Paul  this  $30,000, 1  borrowed  that 
fnyn  Peter.  TTils  Is  the  money  I  used  to 
pay  off  Peter  for  the  money  he  loaned 
me  back  in  that  campaign.  The  note  be- 
gan to  get  kind  of  old  and  began  to 
smeU,  and  it  was  about  time  to  pay  that 
one,  and  111  see  if  I  ctin  find  another 
friend  to  lend  me  money  to  keep  things 
going." 

If  he  had  had  one  creditor,  the  bank, 
owed  it  aU  to  one,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  problem.  P^nkly,  if  he  had 
realized  that  he  was  going  to  be  before 
the  Ethics  Committee,  he  would  liave 
been  in  a  position  to  beat  the  Ethics 
Committee.  He  would  at  least  have  some 
kind  of  paper  traU. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  essence  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is  the  phrase  "poUtically 
oriented  debt." 

For  example,  I  go  back  to  my  original 
proposltioa  Here  are  $150,000  worth  of 
bUls  or  notes  that  are  going  to  be  con- 
soUdated  into  a  $150,000  note  at  the 
bank,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  them  aU 
off.  Let  us  say  they  only  amount  to 
$140,000. 

Then  the  individual  has  some  private 
income,  perhaps  a  part  of  a  carryover 
of  a  law  fee,  and  he  decides  that  he  will 
pay  off  a  poUtically  oriented  debt  which 
he  owes.  Then  someone  may  caU  lilm  up 
and  say,  "Say,  you  forgot  that  you  owe 
$10,000  in  income  tax." 

Then  he  will  have  to  go  out  and  bor- 
row money  to  pay  the  Income  tax.  Now 
his  debt  is  $150,000.  If  he  h&A  only  held 
on  to  the  original  Income,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  Income  tax.  Instead  of 
paying  the  poUtical  debt,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  worry  about  borrowing 
money  to  pay  the  income  tax. 

But  if  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's approach,  he  had  actually  taken 
his  hidlvldual  Income  to  liquidate  the  po- 
Utlcal debt.  ThtsD.  he  found  himself  with 
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a  $10,000  tax  UabUlty.  and  now  haa  to 
conaoHditte  not  $140,000  but  $150,000. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Fleaae  under- 
atand  that  of  the  money  I  show  on  the 
chart,  not  a  dtane  la  taxable.  In  fact,  the 
Intereat  ezi>enae  la  deductible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand.  I  am  not 
aattafled  with  the  fact  that  he  had  some 
other  Income,  perhaps  from  a  carryover 
of  a  legal  fee.  to  Uqtddate  aome  political 
Indebtedness,  as  a  result  of  which  he  left 
hlmaelf  open  to  pay  a  $10,000  note  on 
which  he  had  borrowed  to  pay  his  Fed- 
eral tneome  tax.  That  makes  the  $10,000 
note  politically  oriented,  because  I  sug- 
sest.  respectfully,  that  when  the  testi- 
monial proceeds  are  used  to  liquidate  the 
$10,000  note,  covering  the  Income  tax, 
Income  tax  win  have  to  be  paid  on  It. 

So  Instead  of  $140,000  beln«  consoli- 
dated, he  now  has  $150,000  to  be  con- 
solidated. $10,000  of  which  represents 
Federal  Income  tax. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  What  he 
should  have  done,  and  what  I  have  ad- 
vocated, as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  can 
so  well  see.  Is  this:  I  would  have  advo- 
cated his  consolidating  an  those  debts 
Into  one.  He  would  have  had  aU  these 
debts  consolidated,  if  he  could  get  a  bank 
or  a  group  of  banks  to  help  him  to  con- 
solidate. Say  he  owed  scune  feUow  $30,- 
000.  If  need  be.  he  could  try  to  get  that 
fdlow  to  bring  his  note  to  the  bank.  If 
he  owed  a  proliferation  of  creditors,  it 
would  be  better  to  get  them  an  to  be  en- 
dorsers of  the  note  for  the  same  amount 
at  the  bank  which  lent  the  money  to 
htan.  Then  they  would  get  out  of  the 
picture. 

When  the  debts  were  aU  set  up  in  the 
bank.  In  (me  place,  people  could  locdc  at 
them  and  see  how  he  Incurred  them. 

Then  when  he  set  his  y^timnmiai 
money  uP.  as  shown  in  that  chart,  he 
would  have  no  problem.  He  would  never 
have  any  problem  with  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  or  the  tax  coUector.  He  would 
have  no  problem. 

Every  time  he  got  scane  political 
Bumey.  he  would  ptrt  it  in  the  camiialgn 
fund.  If  he  wanted  to  hold  down  the  In- 
terest cost,  he  could  transfer  some  of 
the  money  and  reduce  the  amount  of  the 

note.  He  would  have  no  problem,  and  he 
woold  have  a  perfect  paper  traiL 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  leave  a 
paper  trail.  He  could  make  It  the  way  a 
housewife  leaves  a  paper  trail.  He  could 
pile  his  bnis  up  and  put  the  oldest  blU 
on  top  and  the  newest  biU  on  the  bottom. 
He  could  say.  "Now,  look  here.  Here  Is  a 
Mn  we  ought  to  pay.  It  is  a  political 
debt"  He  could  write,  'This  mcmth  we 
couldn't  pay  the  doctor's  blU.  We  took 
that  money  to  pay  off  the  soundtrack 
driver.  Tliat  is  one  we  took  care  of." 

Then  he  could  say,  "If  we  ever  get 
enough  polltloal  money  in,  we  win  pay 
off  the  doctor,  lliat  wiU  be  the  money 
we  woold  have  used  to  pay  the  aound- 
truck  driver.  If  we  had  not  bad  all  that 
trouble." 

So  he  would  proceed  with  the  bills,  one 
by  one.  He  would  take  one  off  the  top 
and  keep  the  newest  one  on  the  bottom. 

In  the  meantime,  some  feDow  might 
be  laiatait  all  aoKts  (tf  stink,  and  hlB  note 
might  be  right  in  the  middle  ot  the  pile. 
So  It  would  be  neoesaazy  to  diange  the 
system  and  puU  that  biU  out. 


Then,  It  is  said,  'T3ee,  that  is  too  bad. 
■mis  month  we  should  have  i;)«id  the  gro- 
cery bin,  80  you  mark  on  the  grocery 
bUl."  If  you  keep  these  bills,  you  mark 
on  them,  turn  them  in  and  keep  your 
records,  and  turn  them  over.  Then  there 
Is  a  paper  trail,  anyway.  It  would  cut 
down  the  Interest  eocpense.  Most  people 
who  loan  money  for  politics  are  not 
charging  interest,  or  the  interest  might 
be  compromised.  That  is  the  only  Interest, 
anyway.  I^ey  would  tend  to  be  char- 
itable. If  you  kept  your  paper  trail  you 
would  be  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  did  not 
start  with  Daniel  Webster  and  it  did  not 
end  with  Daniel  Webster.  If  your  people 
want  to  help  you,  that  Is  aU  right.  They 
have  their  privilege  and  you  can  accept 
and  have  a  dinner  and  not  be  doing  some- 
thing Improper  or  corrupt.  They  are  only 
expressing  gratitude  for  what  a  fine  Sen- 
ator you  have  been. 

We  had  that  situation  with  Richard 
Nlzon.  He  won  the  nomination  as  Vice 
President  and  his  people  thought  so  weU 
of  him  that  tlie  Republican  Party  nomi- 
nated him  for  President.  If  he  had  not 
made  the  mistake  at  going  into  the  de- 
bate with  John  Kennedy,  or  if  he  had 
brought  Elsoihower  out  a  month  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  the  President,  with 
the  complete  support  of  everybody — on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  that  is. 
He  is  an  honored  and  respected  man  who 
at  one  time  had  expenses  with  which  his 
people  were  anxious  to  help  him.  At  that 
time,  the  Democrats  were  trying  to 
needle  him  about  $18,000.  I  have  lieen 
told  they  might  have  been  able  to  dig 
up  more  than  that,  but  they  said, 
"What's  the  use,"  after  he  went  on  the 
radio  and  talked  about  his  dog  Checkers, 
and  had  everybody  wiping  tears  away. 
The  Donocrats  said.  "Let's  get  on  to 
other  Issues." 

I  cannot  understand  how  someone 
would  accept  the  word  of  this  man  in 
Connecticut,  who  wrote  In  and  said.  "I 
did  not  know  that  Dou  Dodd  was  raising 
that  mraiey  for  hlaoself;  I  thought  he 
was  raising  that  money  to  pay  for  a 
campaign."  Keep  In  mind  the  tax  col- 
lector knows  It  Is  right  and  so  right  he 
wm  not  charge  you  taxes  on  the  money. 
You  take  the  money  you  have  for  one 
campaign  and  you  use  it  to  pay  the  defi- 
cit in  previous  campaigns,  or  vice  versa, 
and  so  you  can  take  Campaign  money  and 
actually  use  that  to  pay  unreimbursed 
office  expenses  If  you  want  to. 

That  is  within  your  privilege.  I  can 
understand  this.  It  may  be  that  the  fel- 
low thought  he  could  advertise  as  Jack 
Anderson  had  been  advertising  that  Tom 
DoDD  was  gypping  the  folks  out  of  mon- 
ey: so  he  wrote  the  Senator  from  some 
motel  address  and  said,  "I  want  my 
25  bucks  back,"  and  he  was  given  the 
money  back.  Tok  IX>dd  could  never 
figure  out  where  that  man  came  from, 
or  where  he  went  to.  I  can  understand 
that  he  might  complain  there. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senate  this:  Does  It 
think  that  these  sophisticated  lobbyists 
that  go  to  cocktail  parties  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  were  upset  if  that  man  was 
paid  back  his  $25?  But  if  we  used  some 
of  the  money  put  i|p  by  these  sophisti- 
cated people,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 


Why  do  they  feel  that  way?  If  they 
are  going  to  put  the  money  up,  they 
are  going  to  put  it  up  for  a  good  Senator 
wlio  is  going  to  be  reelected,  and  they 
have  clients  who  pay  them  fees  and 
who  work  with  them  and  wtM  are  busi- 
ness associates  and  who  represent  the 
State,  men  who  think  it  wHI  be  very 
good  for  their  industry.  When  those  peo- 
ple come  up  and  want  to  put  money  up, 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  they  will  not 
teU  you  how  you  are  going  to  spend  that 
money. 

Someone  said,  "You  should  advertise 
your  intentions,  teU  people  what  this  is 
all  about."  Well,  how  does  one  adver- 
tise? I  have  never  had  a  fundraising 
dinner  in  my  honor  in  my  life,  but  I  have 
helped  to  put  some  on  for  someone  else. 
I  did  not  ask  one  question.  The  question 
is,  "Do  I  like  old  John  Doe?  Is  he  a  good 
feUow?  OK,  I  win  buy  a  ticket."  I  tried 
to  help  one  candidate,  and  after  it  was 
all  over,  and  with  aU  the  money  he 
raised,  and  the  fundralslng  testimonial 
dltmers,  he  lost  the  race  anyway  and 
almost  tMuikrupted  aU  his  friends  in  so 
doing. 

We  would  not  hear  the  end  of  it,  trying 
to  raise  some  money  tor  John  Doe  or 
some  for  Tom  Dodo — I  do  not  care  who 
the  feUow  is  who  is  deeply  in  debt.  We 
are  worried  about  that  because  he  owes 
$150,000.  People  who  worried  about  this 
situation  said.  "If  you  are  going  to  be 
reelected  you  have  to  get  aome  of  these 
debts  paid  off.  You  have  to  sUurt  getting 
out  of  debt.  If  you  start  that  campaign 
$150,000  In  the  red.  liavlng  importuned 
everyone  in  yova  State,  you  have  to  try 
to  bring  in  some  money  to  pay  them  oS." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sheriff,  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  up  a  note 
down  at  the  bank  so  that  the  friend  of 
the  old  sheriff  will  not  call  in  the  note. 
The  first  thing  you  had  better  do  is  see 
if  you  can  raise  some  money  and  get  ibis 
fellow  out  of  debt. 

So  I  guess  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  out  an  invitation  to  a  testimonial 
dinner  and  say.  "You  are  Invited  to  come 
to  a  nonpartisan  testimonial  dinner  hon- 
oring  that  great  Senator  from  Connectl' 
cut." 

Some  folks  will  then  say.  "I  don't  get 
it.  Why  is  DoDD  trying  to  get  money?  He 
is  not  up  for  reelection  for  3  years. 
Tom  Doi»  isn't  running  this  time."  So 
you  say,  confidentially,  that  the  fellow  is 
In  debt,  that  he  has  got  a  hxmdred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debts  to  pay  off 
which  have  been  left  over  from  the  previ- 
ous campaign,  and  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
elect Tom  Dodo,  we  have  to  get  him  out  of 
debt. 

But  suppose  you  did  it  like  this— 
"Please  help  this  guy.  He  cannot  live 
within  his  income.  He  owes  everyone 
from  the  butcher  to  the  drugstore.  He 
has  borrowed  from  everycKie  who  would 
nice  to  lielp  liim.  Many  have  proposed 
that  he  write  them  off  as  bad  debts. 

He  owns  nothing  but  his  home  because 
the  wife  has  the  right  of  homestead. 
There  la  a  mortgage  on  it.  Tlie  fellow  is 
behind  on  his  payments  on  that,  too,  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  pay  off  some  debts. 

Suppose  you  put  that  in  your  invita- 
tion, how  much  money  do  you  think  you 
would  bring  in? 
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People  would  say,  "A  guy  like  that 
should  not  be  In  Congress.  If  he  cannot 
manage  his  affairs  better  than  that,  he 
shouldn't  be  there." 

So  you  say.  "Tell  the  folks  that  we 
have  got  to  help  get  our  man  out  of 
debt." 

These  are  good  people.  They  were  not 
doing  anything  wrong.  ITiey  were  proud 
to  do  what  they  were  doing,  and  were 
,1  ready  to  do  it  again.  They  wanted  to  get 
their  friend  out  of  debt  once  and  for  all. 
\They  did  not  want  the  Senator  to  leave 
his  wife  with  no  home,  because  the  home 
was  so  deeply  mortgaged  that  they  could 
not  pay  it  off.  That  Is  why  we  must  get 
our  man  out  of  debt.  We  must  help  our 
friend.  That  man  is  $50,000  in  the  red, 
which  does  not  include  the  interest  on 
that  money,  but  it  is  $45,000  of  personal 
money  that  he  has  had  to  spend. 

Here  this  man  is,  having  psdd  out  $55,- 

000  of  $70,000,  out  of  his  own  pocket — 
which  he  cannot  afford — to  carry  the 
burden  of  all  these  debts,  smd  is  being 
accused  of  being  a  crook  when  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  he  should  be  applauded 
because  he  tried  to  turn  those  debts  over 
and  tried  his  best  to  pay  them  off.  He 
did  the  best  he  could  and  he  should  be 
applauded,  yet  the  fact  that  the  man 
said,  "Look  here,  my  wife  has  made 
enough  sacrifices.  I  am  going  to  get  out 
of  debt.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  wife 
and  children  with  all  those  debts.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  living  expenses.  All 

1  am  going  to  ask  for  is  help  to  find 
enough  money  to  pay  off  these  debts.  So, 
after  having  paid  $55,000  out  of  my  own 
money,  I  will  pay  those  debts.  But,  by 
golly,  I  say,  hooray  now.  My  wife  owns 
her  own  home.  Hooray."  What  is  wrong 
about  that?  Do  you  not  think  a  wife  is 
entitled  to  something  after  she  puts  up 
with  a  politician  for  a  lifetime,  with  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  some  of  his 
supporters  in  his  State?  Here  is  a  man 
who  tries  to  help  do  what  he  should  have 
done.  How  do  we  know,  if  she  had  not 
married  this  fellow,  she  might  have  mar- 
ried a  millionaire  and  never  had  to 
worry  about  money. 

There  she  is,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  good  Lord  may  call  him  home  any 
day,  with  the  prospect  that  she  will  never 
be  able  to  pay  the  debt  off.  A  proud, 
wonderful  person,  who  expected  some- 
thing better  from  life  than  have  her  hus- 
band saddle  her  with  that  kind  of 
sacrifice. 

So  the  man  does  the  honest,  decent 
thing,  and  he  gets  into  trouble.  How  does 
he  get  into  trouble?  In  the  first  place, 
he  hires  Michael  O'Hare,  a  complete 
crook.  He  is  a  crook,  so  he  thinks  every- 
body else  is  a  crook.  He  writes  money 
orders  to  pay  Tom  Dodd's  debts  to  keep 
people  from  tracing  where  the  money 
came  from.  It  takes  money  to  buy  money 
orders  and  send  them  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  do  you  tiiink  a  sophisticated 
businessman  who  has  contributed  his 
money  to  a  politician,  as  most  of  them 
have,  is  going  to  say  if  Tom  Dodd  paid 
him  back  with  a  money  order?  He  would 
say,  "Did  you  see  how  Tom  Dodd  paid 
me?  By  money  order.  He  has  money 
tucked  away  somewhere,  and  he  digs  out 
some  of  it,  and  buys  postal  money  or- 
ders." What  would  people  think  when 
they  saw  that? 


So  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
here  is  a  situation  where  nothing  was 
wrong  in  the  first  place.  Nothing  wrong 
was  done.  A  fantastic,  determined  effort 
was  made  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
sometlilng  was  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  escape 
Daniel  Webster,  you  had  better  leave 
by  the  rear  door,  because  If  you  go  out 
that  door,  there  Is  another  picture  of 
Daniel  Webster  big  as  life  near  the  Sen- 
ate steps.  Everybody  knew  what  his  prob- 
lem was.  People  were  vrtlllng  to  help 
him. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  400 
sworn  affidavits  of  people  who  contrib- 
uted more  than  half  of  that  money. 
Those  people  are  sticking  their  necks 
out.  They  were  sworn  before  notaries 
public.  The  committee  has  400  sworn 
affidavits  that  the  people  who  put  up 
more  than  50  percent  have  said,  "As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  put  that  money 
up  for  Tom  Dodd.  We  want  him  to  use 
it  any  way  he  wants." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
coiuisel  for  the  conunittee  went  to  the 
mayor  of  a  large  city  in  Coimecticut  and 
tried  to  get  an  affidavit  from  that  mayor 
that  he  was  disappointed  to  leam  that 
Tom  Dodd  used  the  money  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal debt.  They  went  to  that  Republican 
mayor  up  there  and  said,  "I  bet  you  are 
disappointed  that  Tom  Dodd  did  that. 
Will  you  sign  an  affidavit  to  that?" 

The  committee  makes  reference  to  the 
fact  that  these  were  form  affidavits. 
They  were  sworn  to.  But  the  committee 
counsel  asked  a  Republican  mayor  of  a 
big  city  if  he  was  disappointed  about 
this  matter  and  if  he  would  sign  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect.  He  said,  "No;  I 
am  not  going  tc  sign  that.  I  won't  sign 
at  all.  I  will  give  you  an  affidavit." 

So  he  wrote  out  an  affidavit  saying,  "I 
gave  money  to  Tom  Dodo.  I  knew  he  was 
in  debt.  I  am  a  Republican.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat. He  is  a  fine  man.  I  know  the  fellow 
needs  help,  and  I  am  glad  he  got  it." 

That  is  one  of  the  affidavits  the  com- 
mittee council  got. 

Incidentally,  I  put  that  affidavit  in  the 
Recori).  I  do  not  know  if  it  had  been 
shown  to  the  committee,  but  it  did  not 
refer  to  it  in  its  report.  I  hope  that  Its 
failure  to  do  so  does  not  suggest  a  feel- 
ing on  its  part  that  if  one  is  prosecut- 
ing, he  does  not  have  a  duty  to  present 
evidence  that  shows  a  man's  Innocence. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  committee  ever  sent 
anyone  to  Connecticut  to  attempt  to  get 
any  affidavits  from  anyone  who  claimed 
they  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  or  any  effort  to  hold  back 
any  evidence  which  would  have  been 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd.  I  would  just  like  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  that. 
I  do  think,  however,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Senator  to  know  that  committee 
counsel  undertook  to  get  affidavits  in 
Connecticut,  with  no  success  whatever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrleld  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator  be- 
lieves he  is  fully  correct  in  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wiU  take 
the  Senator's  word  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Here  is  what  happened. 
In  going  into  Connecticut,  the  counsel 
and  his  assistant  did  take  some  affidavits 
regarding  some  of  the  facts  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  not  any  with  reference  to  the 
diners,  the  people  who  went  to  the  din- 
ners, as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  cam- 
paign contribution.  No  affidavits  were 
taken  along  that  line.  We  had  a  lot  of 
different  facts  to  look  into  in  Connecti- 
cut. To  nail  sometiiing  down,  to  have 
something  as  a  starting  point,  they  did 
take  some  affidavits,  quite  a  few,  in  the 
midst  of  the  work,  but  that  was  merely 
for  the  purpose  that  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Pern  tells  me  that  some  were  given 
voluntarily  in  the  course  of  liis  visits  up 
there  on  the  matter  of  what  the  diners, 
the  guests  at  the  dinner,  thought,  but 
we  did  not  solicit  them  along  that  line, 
but  on  other  matters  that  were  pre- 
sented. None  of  those  reports  were  used 
or  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  I  find  no  fault  with  the  com- 
mittee. All  I  wanted  to  do  and  all  I  was 
getting  around  to  do — and  I  am  afraid 
I  gave  a  poor  impression  of  tlie  commit- 
tee; I  do  not  want  to;  I  insist  that  I  not 
do  it — all  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee did  send  up  a  man  to  investigate 
in  Cormecticut.  It  was  the  view  of  Tom 
Dodd's  lawyers,  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion that  came  back  to  them,  that  that 
man  was  getting  a  lot  of  information  up 
there  that  was  favorable  to  Tom  Dodd. 
Tom  Dodd  never  got  that  information 
from  the  committee.  Peeling  that  the 
committee  was  getting  information  that 
was  helpful  to  them,  but  was  not  giving 
it  to  them,  they  felt  they  were  getting  by 
all  right.  Apparently  there  was  some  el- 
fort  t>elng  made  to  get  affidavits  against 
Tom  Dodd. 

I  was  told  also,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi — and  I  do  not  wish 
to  mislead  anybody 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  affidavit  was  from  a  Re- 
publican, and  a  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  gentlemen  did 
talk  to  some  of  the  officials  of  these 
breakfasts  or  dinners,  or  whatever  they 
were,  about  their  versions  of  the  purpose 
and  all.  But  there  was  no  suggested  affi- 
davit, or  no  going  around  looking  for 
person  after  person  after  person,  tn^ing 
to  obtain  an  affidavit,  no  form  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ever  used.  There  were 
many  matters  about  which  inquiries 
were  made  in  Connecticut,  some  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  not  expected  to  be 
friendly  with  the  purposes,  but  natural- 
ly, you  see  what  a  fellow  says,  and  you 
go  on,  then,  and  do  not  blame  him;  and 
we  were  treated  mighty  nice  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiui.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  because  I  do 
not  think  anyone  sees  the  purpose  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  here,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  me:  The  committee 
was  not  anxious  to  use  these  affidavits. 
They  were  not  atudous  to  use  either  the 
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ones  Tcm  Dooo  xmlaed  or  tbe  ooai  they 


■mis  affidavit  imt  Into  tbe  Rscoui 
terday  was  firom  tlie  mayor  o(  Hartford. 
Tliat  was  given  a  year  before  tbe  Dodd 
lawyers  knew  about  it.  It  i^peara  at 
page  15688  of  the  Raoou>. 

Hie  eommlttee  apparently  felt  tbat 
these  affldavits  had  not  been  subject  to 
cross-examination,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  admitted.  My  on^  reaction  to  all 
that  Is  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  tbe  ocmunlttee 
to  go  and  see  all  these  pec^ile  persixially, 
it  probably  was  a  good  Idea  for  the  com- 
mittee counsel  to  go  up  there  and  talk 
to  as  many  people  as  possible,  and  maybe 
even  hire  some  assistants  and  obtain  a 
number  of  affidavits,  and  find  out  what 
the  people  thought,  and  then  bring  a 
representative  nimiber  of  those  people 
down  here  to  testify  about  what  they 
generally  thought  about  the  situation. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  this  case,  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view,  that  affi- 
davits fnxn  50  percent  of  the  people, 
over  400,  who  attended  the  dinners 
stated,  subject  to  prosecution  for  per- 
jury, that  ttiey  put  this  money  up  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  all  right  for  Tou 
DooD  to  use  It  however  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  before  he 
leaves  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  tfi'lfiNNIU.  About  these  affidavits, 
the  rule  of  the  oocnmittee  was  that  this 
case  was  to  be  developed,  not  by  affi- 
davits at  all,  from  either  Senator  Dodd 
or  those  wtu>  were  on  the  committee, 
none  whatever,  but  that  it  would  have  to 
be  by  sworn  testimony,  taken  in  the 
presence  at  the  Senator  with  the  right 
of  cross-examination,  and  so  forth. 

We  rigidly  adhered  to  that  rule  all  the 
way  through,  oiUess  there  was  some 
minor  execeptlon,  to  accommodate  a  wit- 
ness, when  the  exception  was  made  by 
agreement.  Then  these  affidavits  were 
brought  in,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
just  referred,  frc»n  Connecticut. 

They  were  proved  to  have  beoi  in- 
nixtA  by  those  working  for  Senator  Dodd, 
and  to  have  been  form  affidavits  all  the 
way  through.  Tlie  wording  was  not  the 
wording  of  the  affiants,  but  they  were 
there,  and  they  were  offered  in  good  faith, 
and  we  decided  to  accept  them  for  what- 
ever value  they  might  have,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  plan  of  the  committee  as  to 
how  to  develop  this  case. 

We  did  weigh  them,  for  such  weight  as 
we  thought  they  were  entitled  to  under 
all  the  circumstances,  as  compared  to 
tbe  proof  that  we  developed  as  to  what 
hatvened  at  the  time,  what  the  people 
said,  what  their  letters  said,  what  the 
invitations  said,  who  tbe  speakers  were, 
what  the  letter  of  thanks  was  to  those 
who  had  contributed  as  speakers,  the  fact 
that  the  THce  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  some  instances,  attended:  tmd 
we  tried  to  reproduce  the  facts,  circum- 
stances, the  atmosphere,  and  all  that  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  as  best  we  could. 

We  thought  that  was  the  best  proof 
available,  although  we  did  open  the  door 
to  ex  parte  affidavits  without  any  right 
of  cross-examination  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  stated,  wanting  to  be  on  the  liberal 
side  rather  than  restrictive. 


Tliat  Is  the  story,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  liOiNQ  of  Loitfstana.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  In  my  view  it  does  not  make 
the  least  bit  of  dUferenoe  whether  you 
call  all  of  these  dinners  campaign  din- 
ners, or  not;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  call 
them  all  campaign  dinners. 

EvxaxTT  Dntxsxir,  the  outstanding  wit- 
ness in  the  Stratton  case,  said  that  it  was 
the  donative  Intent  that  coimted,  and  if 
people  wanted  to  put  some  money  up  to 
help  a  fellow  in  public  life,  that  that  was 
his  money  and  he  could  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do  with  it.  The  Internal 
Revenue  people  are  going  to  want  some 
tax  money  if  you  use  political  money 
to  pay  personal  expenses;  they  are 
going  to  tell  you,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned— and  they  have  no  law  on  it,  only 
a  ruling  which  they  have  made  stand 
up — ^that  if  you  use  political  money  for 
your  personal  expenses,  you  must  pay 
taxes  on  It.  They  are  going  to  fight  you 
untU  they  get  their  taxes. 

But  if  people  want  to  get  together  and 
help  you,  I  certainly  would  not  denoimce 
them.  There  Is  no  law  against  it;  there  Is 
no  rule  against  It. 

We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  regard 
ourselves  as  though  we  were  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Nothdng  could  be  more 
wrong.  The  executive  branch  represents 
the  whole  United  States.  One  man  makes 
a  decision,  and  that  Is  it.  If  you  give  a 
Cadillac  automobile  to  that  one  man, 
naturally,  for  that  one  Cadillac  auto- 
mobile, that  one  man  might  sign  a  con- 
tract to  give  Oeneral  Motors  something, 
or  might  do  a  big  f atvor  for  somebody. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  entirely  differ- 
ent and  would  call  for  a  different  set  of 
standards  if  somebody  would  give  a  new 
car  to  a  man  who  was  going  to  decide 
who  got  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract 
with  the  donor. 

I  recall  very  well  that  my  father  once 
went  to  my  mother  and  asked  her  to  sign 
a  wife's  waiver  of  homestead  on  the 
house  so  that  he  could  mortgage  the 
house  to  the  hilt  to  put  the  money  in 
the  campaign.  My  mother  refused. 

I  recall  very  well  that  there  was  a 
time  when  my  father  wanted  to  sell  the 
house  and  put  the  money  in  the  cam- 
paign. On  that  occasion,  I  believe  It  was 
my  plea  that  turned  the  tide  to  save  our 
home. 

Men  in  politics,  the  political  animals, 
impose  sacrifices  upon  their  families  that 
are  not  quite  fair.  "Hiey  do  it  not  because 
they  love  their  family  less,  but  because 
they  love  public  service  more.  They  love 
the  Senate,  and  they  seek  to  be  here  and 
to  serve. 

They  find  they  cannot  make  ends  meet 
and  cannot  carry  on  any  longer.  They 
have  done  the  best  they  can.  They  are 
deeply  in  debt. 

Their  friends  come  to  their  aid  and 
want  to  help  them  out.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  How  did  they  ever  get  here 
if  they  did  not  have  friends  who  loved 
and  supported  them  and  would  get  out 
and  make  sacrifices  to  help  them? 

How  did  they  get  here? 

Here  is  a  fellow  who  is  head  over  heels 
in  a  iMlitlcaUy  oriented  debt  structiu-e, 
political  at  its  inception. 

The  man  makes  an  effort  to  get  things 
current,  and  perhaos  not  having  tried  to 


paper  the  trail  as  cme  would  like  to  have 
done,  be  Is  up  for  censure  before  the 
Senate  and  he  is  criticized. 

All  of  this  could  have  been  no  prob- 
lem and  there  would  have  been  no  criti- 
cism had  it  not  been  for  the  corrupt  ac- 
tivity of  four  people — I  should  say  five — 
who  stole  the  man's  documents  and  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  put  him  in  a  bad 
light  and  picture  him  as  a  horrible  man 
when  he  is  not.  There  have  been  all  of 
these  distortions  over  a  period  of  18 
months  with  regard  to  which  the  man 
faces  a  charge  of  censure  by  the  Senate 
because  he  tried  to  do  what  any  honest 
man  ought  to  do  for  his  family — get  out 
of  debt. 

It  was  going  to  be  necessary,  if  he  were 
ever  to  get  out  of  debt,  for  somebody, 
some  friends,  to  get  together  and  raise 
some  politically  oriented  money  to  help 
get  him  out  of  debt. 

How  indeed  could  a  fellow  ever  have 
made  another  campaign  m  the  future  if 
he  did  nothing  about  those  debts  that 
were  8  years  old?  lliey  would  say  he 
was  the  biggest  deadbeat  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  could  not  get  elected. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  If  the  Senator  is  at  a 
proper  stopping  place,  will  he  jrleld  to  me 
once  more  concerning  the  affidavits?  The 
Senator  has  been  very  Und.  I  have  not 
gotten  around  to  saying  anything  about 
the  affidavits  myself. 

Mr.  liONa  of  Louisiana.  I  yiel± 

Mr.  STENMIS.  If  I  may,  I  will  give 
these  figures  as  to  the  way  m  which  the 
committee  tabulated  the  affidavits. 

If,  in  the  blank  space  on  the  affidavit, 
the  alfiant  certified  that  he  went  to  two 
of  these  functions,  then  he  was  coimted 
as  having  been  at  two.  If  he  said  tbat  he 
was  at  three,  we  counted  him  as  being 
at  three.  And  of  course,  if  he  said  he  vros 
only  at  one,  he  would  be  counted  as  being 
at  one. 

Under  those  tabulations  for  the  1961 
debt,  the  best  figure  we  could  get  was  700 
who  attended,  and  there  were  123  affi- 
davits, counting  as  I  said,  the  duplicates 
when  it  was  proper  to  do  so. 

At  the  District  of  Columbia  reception, 
there  were  10  out  of  150.  In  the  1963  Con- 
necticut events — there  were  four  on  the 
same  day — there  were  117  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 600. 

At  the  1965  dinner,  there  were  300  out 
of  an  estimated  1,000  who  attended. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that  when  that  Information  is  avail- 
able to  the  Senate,  people  can  take  what- 
ever view  they  want,  but  my  attitude  is 
that  if  I  am  defending  a  case — and  after 
all  we  have  some  obligation  to  a  Senator 
to  assume  that  the  man  Is  honest  find 
cooperate  and  help  him  to  prove  it — if  a 
man  brings  me  400  sworn  statements  of 
people  who  swear  that  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned  the  money  they  gave  could  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is 
a  form  statement. 

The  oath  that  we  take  is  a  form  state- 
ment. It  does  not  make  us  any  less  sin- 
cere about  upholding  the  laws  of  tbe 
country.  That  Is  our  affirmation. 

I  understand  that  Jack  Anderson  was 
up  there  trjring  to  tell  people  that  If  they 
signed  the  affidavits,  they  would  be  pros- 
ecuted for  perjury.  He  was  doing  this 
over  the  radio. 


I  would  think  that  you  ought  to  either 
stipulate  that  that  Is  what  those  people 
wo\ild  have  testified  to  if  they  had  tieen 
here,  or  else  call  them  and  find  out 

After  all,  we  have  the  honor  of  a  Sena- 
tor involved  and  we  have  a  political  life 
involved  here. 

I  have  here  a  Times  Picayune  report 
that  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DntKsxN]  will  not  mind  my  re- 
ferring to. 

I  will  read  from  the  article.  This  re- 
fers to  Everett  Dibxsxn  testifying  for 
the  former  Oovemor  of  Illinois  in  a 
criminal  tax  case.  It  reads: 

Dlrksen,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
was  a  telling  factor  for  the  defense  when  be 
asserted  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  ixsUti- 
cal  contributions:  "I  think  It  is  a  matter 
of  donative  Intent,"  he  asserted.  "If  he — the 
donor — places  no  restrlcUona  on  them,  then 
the  recipient  Is  free  to  use  them  as  he  sees 
fit.  It's  a  matter  of  Individual  Judgment." 

"It's  a  matter  of  individual  Judgment." 
That  Is  EvEBXTT  DniKSEN  speaking  and 
saying  that  a  politician  can  use  such 
gifts  as  he  sees  fit.  That  is  what  Evzrxtt 
DniKSEN  apparently  said  to  the  court  in 
the  Stratton  case. 

EvKtKTT  DiRKSEN  would  be  a  good  wit- 
ness. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Conunlttee.  He  Is  the  minority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Senator  in  his  own  rtght.  He  has  been 
in  government  all  his  life.  He  under- 
stands the  problem. 

He  said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the 
donor's  Intent  and  that  if  the  donor  gave 
you  this  money  and  placed  no  restric- 
tion on  it,  you  could  use  it  for  whatever 
purpose  you  desired. 

Mr.  vfTT.T.TTP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield  in 
a  moment.  I  want  to  read  one  more  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  POLLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  while  the  Senator  from  Idls- 
Bisslppl  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that 
this  matter  of  the  Stratton  case  Is  a  mat- 
ter involving  a  question  of  willfulness. 
It  involves  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  a  willful  Intent.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  was  decided  that  there 
was  not 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  case  has  t>een  developed 
by  the  Ethics  Committee  on  a  question 
or  basis  of  willfulness. 
I  ask  if  that  imderstanding  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  what  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  willfulness? 

Mr.  MILLER.  By  willfulness,  I  take  it 
in  the  accepted  legal  term  of  a  bad  in- 
tent, knowingly,  willfully  bad  Intent,  do- 
ing something  that  the  actor  knows  to 
be  wrong. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  charged 
by  the  committee.  Rather,  It  Is  charged 
by  the  committee  that  there  were  cer- 
tain actions,  regardless  of  the  intentions 
behind  them,  which  caused  a  problem 
and  caused  a  loss  of  reputation  as  far  as 
the  Senate  itself  is  'wncemed. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  The  committee  cer- 
tainly had  iM)  feeling  of  larceny  having 
been  Involved,  or  anything  of  that  na- 
ture. The  best  way  I  can  describe  It  Is 
to  say  that  we  f^t  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
there  was  a  course  of  conduct  that  con- 


verted these  funds  over  from  the  gen- 
eral purpose  for  which  they  were  taken 
In,  which  was  political  and  toward  cam- 
paigning, and  used  them  for  a  personal 
debt  or  personal  benefit  or  i>ersonal  use. 
That  is  the  best  way  I  can  describe  It. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  I  understand  from  what 
the  Senator  has  Just  said  that  he  has 
very  carefully  not  said  anything  about 
maliciousness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Nor  the  willfulness  nor 
the  Intention  to  do  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  actor.  But  it  Is  a  course  of  ccmduct 
the  result  of  which  the  committee  sug- 
gests has  caused  disrepute  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
I  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  con- 
version was  used  In  the  old  common  law 
of  England,  imder  certain  circumstances, 
as  a  crime,  but  that  I  was  not  using  it 
in  the  sense  of  a  crime.  It  was  a  conver- 
sion that,  everything  considered,  we  con- 
sidered witHigful  in  the  context  of  the 
political  collection  and  the  use  on  a  per- 
sonal basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  read  Into  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  Stratton  cfise, 
in  which  Senator  Dirksen  testified : 

The  govemtnent  produced  evidence  of 
spending  by  Stratton  for  oU  p(»^ralts  of 
himself  and  his  second  wife,  Shirley;  for  a 
European  trip  for  one  of  Stratton's  daugh- 
ters; for  household  furniture,  for  his  wife's 
and  daughter's  clothing,  Including  evening 
gowns,  for  purchase  of  a  riding  horse  for  a 
daughter,  Christmas  gifts,  construction  of  a 
commodious  lodge  at  Can  trail,  ni.;  on  keep- 
ing up  a  houseboat,  and  remodeling  of  his 
mother's  Morris,  Bl.,  home. 

And  though  the  senator  said  he  had  never 
spent  political  funds  on  boiislng  or  clothes 
for  himself,  "I  believe  if  one  wanted  to  use 
contributions  for  that,  he  could  easily  sus- 
tain a  case  for  himself." 

In  other  words,  I  contend  that  until 
we  set  forth  a  standard  of  ethics  on  this 
matter  which  we  should  do,  we  have  no 
business  having  one  code  of  ethics  for 
one  man  and  a  different  code  of  ethics 
for  another.  The  same  code  should  be 
In  effect  for  everyone. 

We  have  no  business  putting  the  pic- 
ture of  Daniel  Webster  in  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  reception  room,  as  one  of 
the  great  Senators  of  all  time  and  put- 
ting his  picture  twice  the  size  of  life  on 
the  way  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
when  he  had  to  accept  a  great  deed  of 
money  with  the  people  well  imderstand- 
ing that  he  could  not  live  on  his  salary 
and  he  would  have  to  have  help.  They 
were  glad  to  put  up  whatever  was  neces- 
sary, because  they  thought  he  was  a 
great  Senator,  and  Indeed  he  was. 

We  had  a  parallel  when  people  thought 
it  necessary  to  elect  Richard  Nixon,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  the  only  Senator  or 
Member  of  Congress  who  at  one  time  or 
another  people  have  helped.  I  do  not  care 
whether  It  is  a  television  set,  an  auto- 
mobile, or  anything  they  want  to  do  to 
help  him.  They  want  to  get  together  and 
help  some  fellow  who  cannot  stay  m 
office  \mless  some  money  is  raised  for 
him. 

There  is  no  such  standard  of  otmduct 
at  present  and  itever  has  been.  When  did 
it  start?  When  did  the  requirement  start 
that  you  cannot  have  a  dinner  to  raise 
some  money  to  help  a  devoted  public 


servant  who  is  making  a  great  sacrifice 
to  stay  In  government  and  who  cannot 
meet  expenses?  When  did  we  make  that 
rule?  If  you  want  to  make  it,  all  right; 
but  let  us  try  people  under  it  prospec- 
tively. 

We  need  not  rely  on  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster case.  We  need  not  rely  on  the  Strat- 
ton case.  We  need  not  rely  on  the  Richard 
Nixon  case.  All  we  need  rely  on  Is  the  fact 
that  a  man  Is  entitled  to  pay  political 
debts  with  political  money  and  that  we 
do  not  have  much  of  a  paper  trail.  The 
Senate  has  never  had  the  problem  before 
and  this  is  the  first  Senator  to  be  so 
betrayed  by  his  office  staff. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  vrfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  if 
he  and  the  committee  are  together  on 
the  exact  Issue  in  this  matter.  Is  that 
issue  tills:  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut used  for  his  personal  benefit 
funds  collected  frcMn  testimonials,  and 
that  this  was  per  se  wrong  and  brings 
the  Senate  into  disrepute:  or  did  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  use  for  per- 
sonal benefit  funds  collected  at  testi- 
monials when  people  contributed  those 
funds  for  campaign  purposes,  and  there- 
fore deceived  and  defrauded  the  donors? 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee are  in  accord  on  which  is  the  Is- 
sue. Does  the  committee  take  the  poai- 
tlon  that  if  the  funds  were  contributed 
for  testimonials,  they  oould  not  be  used 
for  personal  use;  or  does  the  committee 
take  the  iwsltlon  that  the  funds  collected 
at  Uie  testimonials  deceived  the  donors? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  last 
question  was  addressed  to  me.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  the 
fioor,  I  will  answer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  (fliolce  of  words, 
over  and  over  there  may  be  some  varia- 
tion in  what  one  says  each  time.  Ilie 
committee  believes  that,  as  a  whole,  con- 
sidering the  atmosphere  of  all  these 
meetings — the  mvitations  sent  out,  the 
notices  given,  the  press  writeups,  those 
who  were  on  the  programs,  and  tiie  let- 
ters In  some  Instances  that  expressly  said 
"We  must  get  money  for  the  campaign 
deficit,"  and  others  that  said,  "We  must 
raise  a  chest  for  the  forthooming  elec- 
tion"— all  those  things  ooupled  together, 
the  atmosphere  and  the  time,  gave  a 
special  trust  to  this  money,  that  it  was  in 
trust  for  political  piuTKses. 

To  me,  the  word  "testimonial"  does 
not  have  an  exact  meaning.  It  does  not 
have  a  legal  meaning — testimonial  dm- 
ner.  But  we  believe  that  all  these  funds 
were  wrapped  up  with  a  trusteeship  to 
the  Senator,  to  be  used  only  to  connec- 
tion with  his  campaigns  and  matters  re- 
lated thereto.  That  is  proved  by  the  way 
the  conomittee  tried  to  classify  some  of 
these  individual  items.  That  is  the  way 
we  tried  to  prove  our  viewpoint  and 
what  we  meant — classifying  political  or 
political-personal,  and  where  they  were 
not  charged  to  it.  We  beUeve  that  \mder 
that  trusteesliip  the  money  was  diverted 
or  converted,  not  with  criminal  mtent 
but  nevertheless,  as  a  fact  to  purely 
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peraotud  uses;  that,  as  s  sitting  Senator, 
that  tended  to  bring  the  entire  Senate, 
as  an  Institution,  Into  disrepute. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hakt  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DODD  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi- 
ana addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  distinguished  chairman's 
position,  it  is  that  these  testimonials 
were  held,  in  reality,  to  raise  funds  for 
campaign  purposes  and,  therefore,  when 
the  Soiator  from  Connecticut  used 
those  funds  for  his  personal  benefit  he 
was  using  trust  funds  and  because  he 
did  that  he  brings  the  Senate  In  disre- 
pute. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  sUted  it  the  best  I 
could,  and  I  have  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  fol- 
low that  up  with  this  question: 

If  the  record  were  clear.  If  there  were 
no  contradictions  and  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary  that  the  testimonials  had 
been  held  but  strictly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  said  about  campaign  by 
anyone,  strictly  for  his  benefit,  would  the 
committee  have  brought  charges  simi- 
lar to  t^ese? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  must  ask  the  Senator 
to  excuse  me  from  answering  that  ques- 
tion. We  had  such  a  different  case  on 
all  of  this  proof  and  stipulations  that  we 
passed  on.  I  do  not  think  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  what  the  committee  would 
have  done  under  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  Is  whether  the  committee  is 
basing  its  case,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  a 
case,  on  the  theory  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  misled  and  deceived 
donors  and,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  fraud 
in  obtaining  the  money,  or  whether  it 
was  lmproi)er  per  se  to  hold  dinners  called 
testimonial  dinners  and  to  use  the  money 
for  anything  but  campaign  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  trying  to  avoid 
the  Senator's  question,  but  I  believe,  in 
my  way,  I  have  already  expressed  it  to 
the  Senator  as  weU  as  I  can,  if  I  can 
stand  on  those  words  and  other  remarks 
I  have  made,  with  great  deference  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  to  say.  I  have  been  listening  to  this 
testimony  for  several  days  and  I  think 
the  Issue  shotild  be  clarified  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Are  they  going  to  try  to  hold  Senator 
Dodo  responsible  because  of  misleading 
people  and  deceiving  them  and  defraud- 
ing them  In  contributing  for  one  purpose, 
when  he  used  the  money  for  another,  or 
whether  It  was  Improper  for  him  to  hold 
testimonials  and  use  the  money  for  any- 
thing except  campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo\ilsiana.  This  whole 
thing  Is  a  case  of  bllndman's  buff.  I  re- 
gret to  say  this,  but  the  committee  does 
not  begin  to  know  how  the  play  started 
or  what  it  Is  all  about,  even  to  the  extent 
of  what  Is  shown  in  the  paper  trail.  Here 
is  the  chart.  What  is  their  starting  point 
for  the  paper  trail?  Their  starting  point 
is  the  1961  dinner,  and  they  show  what 
this  paid  for.  This  paid  for  a  loan  In  the 


personal  account  at  the  Riggs  Bank  of 
$56,000. 

They  still  have  not  gotten  the  Job 
done,  because  they  have  not  gone  back 
to  1956. 

I  have  a  correct  paper  trail.  This  is 
how  Tom  Dodd  should  have  done  it,  and 
this  is  to  some  extent  how  he  did  do  It. 
They  never  did  get  back  to  1956  and  1958 
when  all  of  these  debts  began.  They  came 
in  In  the  middle  when  the  man  and  his 
wife  were  trying  to  carry  all  of  this  hor- 
rible burden  out  of  meager  personal 
earnings,  and  their  friends  said,  "Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  this.  Tom  will 
never  get  reelected  if  we  have  to  face 
the  public  from  a  starting  point  of  $175,- 
000  in  the  red." 

I  do  not  know  about  South  Carolina, 
but  I  do  know  about  Louisiana.  If  I  were 
$150,000  in  the  red  at  the  start,  I  would 
be  in  bad  shape. 

This  is  what  I  would  suggest  a  Senator 
do  in  the  future.  When  the  campaign  is 
over,  admit  It  is  over,  consolidate  aU  of 
your  debts,  get  them  all  in  one  or  two 
banks,  and  get  a  note  to  pay  them  off; 
and  pay  yourself  off,  too,  Mr.  Senator, 
because  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not  get 
your  money  back. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  the  questions  I  have  propounded 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi?  Is  It 
the  contention  of  Senator  Dodd,  as  I 
imderstood  him  to  say  In  his  statement, 
that  the  testimonial  d^iners  were  held 
for  him;  that  he  could  use  the  money  for 
campaign  purposes;  that  he  could  use 
the  money  for  personal  purposes,  or  any 
other  purpose,  because  the  dinners  were 
held  for  him;  that  it  was  a  custom  in 
the  great  State  of  Connecticut  for  din- 
ners of  this  kind  to  be  held  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  that  procedure; 
and  that  some  of  the  moneys  were  used 
for  personal  use — I  believe,  as  evidence 
has  shown — but  he  said  that  even  if  it 
was,  "I  have  a  right  to  do  It;  the  money 
was  raised  for  me." 

Is  that  the  position  that  Senator  Dodo 
takes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
his  position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Or  does  the  Sena- 
tor take  the  position  that  there  was  no 
fraud  and  nobody  was  deceived? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  position.  Let  me  give  the  Sen- 
ator my  position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  be  frank 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  get  clear  from  the  delineation  of 
the  conunlttee  viewpoint  on  that  matter. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  committee 
position,  whether  I  agree  with  It  or  not, 
if  these  dinners  were  held  as  testimonials, 
to  raise  money  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  nobody  was  deceived, 
then  was  it  wrong  for  him  to  do  that, 
even  if  we  have  several  of  them?  If  it 
Is  the  custom  In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
to  do  that  would  the  committee  have 
brought  charges  against  Dodd  if  that 
had  been  the  ctise,  admitting  nobody  was 
deceived?  I  think  that  l8  a  fair  question 
to  have  an  answer  from  Bomebody  on  the 
committee.  I  believe  It  U  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
any  comment  on  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiaiut.  Let  us  assume 
that  you  have  not  been  quite  aa  success- 


ful as  Senator  Strom  THtrRMOvo  of  South 
Carolina,  and  you  had  a  tough  time  of 
it;  you  run  for  the  Senate  before  you  are 
able  to  create  a  financial  stake  in  life; 
you  do  not  have  anything  to  start  with', 
and*by  the  time  you  get  in  there  you  are 
deeply  In  debt;  and  those  debts  are  per- 
sonal debts  and  you  want  to  get  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  them  off. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator,  there  is  no 
use  going  Into  all  of  that.  I  am  trj^g  to 
get  the  position  of  the  Senator.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  the  position  of  the  committee. 

Is  it  right  for  testimonial  dinners  to  be 
held,  and  nobody  is  deceived? 

Mr.  LONG,  of  Louisiana.  TTiere  is  noth- 
ing wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understood  Sen- 
ator Dodd  to  say  that  is  his  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  about  that.  Let  me  go  a  step 
further. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  commit- 
tee agree  with  that?  Are  they  accusing 
here  of  bringing  dishonor  to  the  Senate 
and  bringing  the  Senate  into  disrepute 
because  he  deceived  the  pet^le  or  because 
it  was  embarrassing  for  him  to  hold  din- 
ners and  use  the  money  for  anything 
he  wanted  to  use  it  for?  I  would  like  to 
know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
the  committee's  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  any  member  of 
the  committee  would  care  to  answer 
that,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  there  Is  one  thing  that 
should  be  made  clear  for  the  Rkcord. 

Why  did  Tom  Dodd's  tax  expert  and 
former  law  partner  advise  him  that  this 
should  be  a  testimonial  dirmer,  that  he 
should  call  it  a  testimonial  dinner  ac- 
count? Well  now,  he  did  that  because 
he  feared  that  Tom  Dodo  was  going  to  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  use  personal 
income  to  pay  off  politically  incurred 
debts  in  their  inciplency.  He  wanted  to 
find  a  way  so  that  he  would  not  owe 
taxes  on  it.  So,  looking  on  this  as  though 
it  were  a  private  debt,  a  lot  of  private  ex- 
penses that  Tom  Dodd  was  faced  with,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  his  tax  lawyer 
friend  advised  him  to  hold  a  testimonial 
dinner,  and  not  political,  because  if  you 
hold  it  as  a  testimonial,  these  are  gifts 
that  are  given  to  help  you  in  whatever 
way  you  need  to  be  assisted.  Then  it  is 
purely  a  gift.  There  is  no  tax  owed,  If 
you  use  It  to  pay  off  your  personal  debts 
to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  need  to 
rely  upon  that  to  win  Tom  Dood's  case, 
because  all  we  really  need  to  show  is  that 
this  debt  was  Incurred  politically  initially, 
and  that  political  nature  of  the  debt  at 
the  beginning  carries  through  with  it  and 
prevents  it  from  being  tainted  later  as 
a  personal  debt  for  which  political  funds 
cannot  be  used  without  suffering  a  tax. 

In  Senator  Dodd's  case,  it  may  appear 
that  the  debt  was  a  private  debt,  because 
instead  of  having  one  bank  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  creditor,  a  multitude  of 
people— the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  bar- 
ber, Uie  man  who  sold  Mrs.  Dodd  some 
clothes,  even  the  tax  collector — stood  in 
the  place  of  the  people  who  originally 
loaned  Tom  Dood  money  for  his  cam- 
paigns. For  example,  he  was  unable  to 


pay  his  tax  bill,  lo  he  borrowed  from  the 
testimonial  account  to  pay  his  tax  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  going  aroimd  the 
world.  I  think  he  has  talked  much  more 
than  necessary.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
simple  issue,  in  this  way,  in  order  to 
crystallize  it.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  says  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  hold  testimonial  dinners  in 
Connecticut.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  They  were  held.  He  got  the 
money.  He  used  it  for  what  he  pleased. 
Some  of  it  went  in  the  campaigns  and 
some  went  into  other  things.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  I  think 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  fine. 
It  satisfies  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  tried  to  ask 
the  committee  and  I  have  not  gotten  an 
answer.  If  this  is  true,  then  does  that 
bring 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND  (continuhig) .  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  into  disrepute 
and  dishonor?  That  is  one  question. 

The  other  question  was,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  believe  answered 
this  one,  If  the  testimonial  dinners  were 
held,  were  the  donors  deceived  In  believ- 
ing that  they  were  contributing  to  a 
campaign  when  they  were  actually  c<xi- 
tributing  to  a  fund  that  would  be  used 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

So  I  think  the  committee's  answer  to 
one  question  might  narrow  it  down  to 
one  issue.  As  they  say,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  testimonial  dinner,  so 
long  as  the  people  were  not  deceived. 
But  the  only  issue  is,  Were  the  donors 
deceived? 

If  the  committee  takes  the  broader 
stance,  that  the  donors  were  deceived, 
but  even  if  they  were  not  deceived,  it  was 
still  wrong  and  brings  the  Senate  Into 
disrepute  to  hold  personal  dinners  in 
order  to  raise  money  lot  a  man  to  use 
as  he  pleases.  In  that  case,  you  have  got 
two  Issues. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  one  member  of  the 
committee,  I  will  give  my  opinion  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  believe  it  is  correct  that  Senator 
Dodd  has  stated  that  when  funds  were 
collected  at  such  dinners,  whether  they 
were  called  political  testimonial  dinners 
or  testimonial  dinners,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  testimonials  were  held 
for  him,  that  he  had  the  right  to  use 
such  funds  for  any  purpose  he  saw  fit, 
whether  for  the  payment  of  political  ex- 
penditures or  personal  expenditures.  I 
believe  I  am  correct— if  I  am  not  correct 
in  my  statement.  I  would  appreciate  a 
response. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  finish  my  re- 
marks? 

What  I  say  now  does  not  go  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
whether  he  purposely  or  wrongfully  pre- 
tended to  persons  who  might  have  at- 
tended those  events  that  the  funds  were 
to  be  used  only  for  political  purposes  and 
not  for  any  other  purpose.  I  believe  it 


was  the  qdnian  of  the  committee — at 
least  it  was  my  opinion — ^that  when,  over 
a  period  of  years,  seven  fondralsing 
events  were  held,  with  the  iHVceeds 
amounting  to  very  large  smns  of  money, 
without  any  notice  to  the  people  who 
were  attending  the  events,  that  the  funds 
which  would  be  derived  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Senator  Dodd  to  be  used  as 
he  saw  fit,  that  such  a  practice,  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  applied  at  least  to 
seven  events,  was  not  a  proper  practice 
and  reflected  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  it  was  not  a 
proper  practice  for  the  testimonial  din- 
ners to  be  held  at  all? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  going 
beyond  my  statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Or  it  had  to  be  held 
that  the  people  were  deceived? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  any  purposeful  Intent  toward 
those  who  came,  when  over  a  period  of 
over  4  years  seven  events  were  held  and 
the  people  attended  and  contributed  large 
siuns  of  money,  and  they  were  never  told 
that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  directed  to 
and  used  for  his  personal  benefit;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  af- 
firmative evidence  it  was  not  so  Intended 
whether  or  not  Senator  Dodd  himself  so 
represented;  that  such  a  practice  par- 
ticularly inuring  to  the  benefit  of  a  Sen- 
ator with  his  power  and  authority,  was 
a  practice  which  reflected  on  the  Senate. 

I  will  go  to  the  second  question  of  the 
Senator.  As  I  understand  it.  the  com- 
mittee did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
testimonials,  announced  as  such,  to  be  a 
source  of  funds  for  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  be  improper.  I  do  not  think  the 
exact  language  of  the  recommendation 
goes  that  far  because  under  the  facts  it 
was  unnecessary — we  were  dealing  with 
a  different  situation. 

But  if  the  Senator  asks  for  my  opin- 
ion, I  would  say  if  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  presented  himself  to  his  constit- 
uents and  asked  for  fimds  for  personal 
use — ^through  testimonials — ^would  not 
say  if  some  tragic  elrcimistance  made  it 
necessary,  at  one  time — I  would  not  say 
in  every  case  it  might  not  be  all  right — 
but  I  do  say  that  if  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  presented  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents and  asked  for  fimds  for  his 
personal  use,  I  think  it  would  reflect  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  be  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
understand  what  I  am  contending  now. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reason  that  these 
dinners  were  undertaken  to  be  called 
testimonial  dinners,  and  the  reason  this 
was  set  up  as  a  testimonial  account,  was 
on  the  advice  of  a  now  Federal  Judge, 
Tom  Dood's  former  law  partner,  who  had 
been  a  tax  man.  Here  is  why  that  Judge, 
that  former  tax  man,  wanted  Tom  Dodd 
to  set  it  up  as  a  testimonial  dinner:  He 
wanted  It  that  way  because  Tom  Dodd 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  personal  money 
for  political  expenses.  Tlie  only  way  Tom 
DoDD  was  ever  going  to  get  out  of  debt 
eventually  was  to  find  some  way  to  pay 
off  the  debt  structure.  It  started  out  that 
he  owed  money  to  the  sound-truck  driver 


and  the  hotel  man,  and  he  owed  money 
to  a  man  who  held  a  note.  The  man  who 
held  the  note  wanted  that  note  paid  off. 
He  would  have  to  find  some  other  man 
to  lend  him  money.  If  ihaX.  person  does 
not  have  a  paper  trail  to  show  where 
these  transactions  were  made  and  where 
the  money  came  from  and  where  it  was 
spent 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  have  a  family  sign 
in  the  Bennett  family  that  goes  like  this 
[indicating! .  That  means,  "How  many 
times?" 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Senator  has  told  his  story.  I  think  he 
is  really  weakening  it  by  repetition  to  the 
faithful  i)eople  who  have  stf^ed  here 
and  heard  it  so  many  times.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator,  imless  he  has  something 
very  new  to  say,  besides  the  constantly 
repeated  paper-trail  story  and  the  ac- 
cumulated-debt  story,  wUl  oome  to  an 
end  so  tliat  weary  Senators  may  leave 
and  come  back  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  have  not 
convinced  the  Senator,  I  am  going  to 
try  again.  The  Senator  is  an  intelligent 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  tax  men  on 
the  committee.  Here  is  how  it  works 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
floor,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  ray 
colleagues,  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  have  been  through  these 
things  and  I  think  I  have  an  understand- 
ing which  seems  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  So 
If  my  presence  is  an  excoise  to  continue 
the  discussion,  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants  to  do,  very  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  hour  Is  late.  It  Is  now  27  min- 
utes of  7  o'clock.  We  have  morning  busi- 
ness that  needs  to  be  transacted.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  dinner  engagements. 
I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut LMr.  DoDDl  is  getting  tired.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  ob- 
ject to  going  over  \aMl  Monday  morn- 
ing to  continue  his  speech,  with  the  un- 
derstanding tiiat  he  will  be  the  first  one 
recognized  after  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  know  it  is  late  on  Friday  after- 
noon. I  hope  Senators  will  make  them- 
selves available  to  hear  the  other  side  of 
the  case.  They  may  be  somewhat  tired, 
but.  Senators,  I  would  ix>lnt  out  that  the 
committee  came  here  with  a  record  of 
1,164  pages.  My  Judgment  is  that  it 
started  out  with  the  wrong  assumption 
and  has  been  proceeding  in  the  wrong 
direction  since  that  time,  and  it  Is  hard 
to  disabuse  someone  of  what  he  has  in 
his  mind  when  he  is  convinced  be  Is 
right. 

I  think  we  will  see,  sooner  or  later, 
that,  from  an  ethical  vlewi>oint,  it  never 
did  make  any  difference  whether  it  was 
a  campaign  dinner  or  a  testimonial  din- 
ner. It  never  made  a  difference  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view.  Maybe  it  did  from 
the  tax  point  of  view,  but  from  the  ethi- 
cal point  of  view,  it  was  set  up  as  a  testi- 
monial dinner  because  that  was  more 
advantageous,  tazwlse,  fOr  the  bene- 
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fldary.  But  call  It  campaign — there  Is 
nothing  wrong  about  raising  campaign 
money  to  h^p  pay  off  detxts  Incurred  In 
an  old  campaign,  to  help  cany  ddt>t8  of 
a  new  campaign,  or  even  to  hdp  keep 
the  o£Bce  going  and  be  a  good  Senator 
until  the  next  campaign,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  spend  the  numey  to  feed  his 
family  because  he  paid  off  prior  debts. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  In  using  cam- 
paign money  to  do  that  imtil  at  some  fu- 
ture date  this  family  can  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  the  debt  off. 

So  all  we  are  saying  is  nobody  can 
fault  Tom  Dodd  for  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  simply  calling  on  his  friends  to 
help  him  get  out  of  debt  Incurred  because 
he  had  run  for  public  office  and  to  find 
enough  money  to  help  run  the  next  cam- 
paign. To  do  that,  he  was  going  to  have 
to  pay  off  a  great  deal  of  cunpaign  obli- 
gations, a  tremendous  debt  structure 
which  occurred  In  the  campaign.  But 
now  that  debt  structure  looks  like  pri- 
vate obligations,  because  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  to  help  pay  off  the  debt 
structure. 

OmOKR    FOR    RXCOGNTTION    OV   SENATOR    LONG    Or 
LOmSIAITA   ON    MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  quorimi  call  on 
Monday  next  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

OKDKB  FOX  XXCOQNinON  OF  SENATOB  UONXONKT 
ON  MONDAY  FOIXOWING  SENATOR  LONG  OF 
LOTTISIANA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  completion  of  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  on  Monday  next, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNBOiriT]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

B4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  that  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112  for  today,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
smt  that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  imder 
the  usual  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
whkh  were  referred  as  indicated. 
Bspocn  oir  Numbbi  of  OnrcKSS  on  Dtitt 

WtTB   HKADOUAXraS,    DXPAKTKZMT    OF   TRE 
AXICT  ANB  AXMT  GENERAL  STAFF 

A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army, 
truumlttliig,  piuBuant  to  law,  reports  on  tbe 
number  ot  officers  on  duty  wltb  Headquarters 
Department  <a  tbe  Army  and  tbe  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  aa  at  Much  81,  1867  (with  ac- 
companying xvportm);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


Pr<wosbd  Legislation  Rxlating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  frcnn  tbe  President,  Board  of 
CoDunlaslonan,  District  ot  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
tborlze  the  CommlsBloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  in- 
spection, maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed 
equipment  In  Dlstrlct-ewned  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  3  years  (wltb  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Comptbollzr  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  collecting  Judgments,  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures.  Department  of  Justice, 
dated  June  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  on   Settlement  of   Claims   of 
Certain  Iitdians 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  claim  of  The  Fond  Du  Lac,  Bols  Porte 
and  Grand  Portage  Bands  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, against  The  United  States  of  America, 
Docket  No.  8  (with  an  aocompanylng  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Bilnneaota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  White  Earth,  Case  Lake, 
Wlnneblgoshlsh,  Leech  Lake,  Ball  Club, 
White  Oak  Point  and  Mile  Lac  Bands,  com- 
posing the  Minnesota  Bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians  against  The  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, Docket  No.  7  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Statement  of  Land  Claims  of  Alaska 
Natives 
A  letter  from  the  Secrttary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  settle  the  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION    FROM    THE    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
««id  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  as  are  necessary, 
through  Federal  and  international  means 
to  preserve  peace  in  ttie  Middle  East. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Resolution  From  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 

A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  take 
steps  as  are  necessary,  through  federal  and 
International  means  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East 

Whereas.  The  peace  and  security  In  the 
Middle  Eaot  Is  of  great  ooncern  not  only  to 
the  people  who  live  there,  but  to  the  entire 
world;  and 


Whereaa.  Recent  events  which  Include  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Observers 
and  the  apparent  military  buildup  appears 
calculated  to  bring  that  area  closer  to  open 
and  armed  hostility;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  through  Federal  and 
International  Means  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
Middle  East;  and  be  it  fvirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

Hoiise  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May  22 
1967. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Attest:  Clerk. 

Kxnvt  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowing  rejwrt  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  00.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  months  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program  (Rept. 
No.  347). 


BILLS  INTOODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Aucar;  to  the  Conunittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  DlmltrlOB 
Roros;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1062.  A  bill   to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all   Imported   dairy  products  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tbe  dairy  Industry 
and    protecting   the   public   health;    to   tbe 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (by  request)  : 
S.  1964.   A   bill   to   settle   the  land  claims 
of  Alaska  natives,  and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oruening  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1966.  A  bill  to  amend  Utlee,  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prevent  recipients  of  assistance  under  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  such  titles 
from  having  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  tbe  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under  ti- 
tle II  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartks  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  btU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


NATION'S  HEALTH  THREATENED  BY 
UNSANITARY  DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
too  long,  oiu-  American  dairy  farmers  and 
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processors  have  been  on  the  short  end 
of  a  double  standard  regarding  the  sani- 
tary requirements  that  they  must  meet. 

They  must  invest  thousands  of  dollars 
in  new  pipeline  milkers,  bulk  tanks,  cool- 
ers, and  milk  houses,  almost  as  clean  as 
hospitals,  to  meet  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral health  regulations.  But  we  have  no 
assurance  that  foreign  dairy  farms  and 
plants,  whose  products  are  imported  to 
and  consumed  in  the  United  States,  op- 
erate imder  comparable  sanitary  re- 
quirements. 

At  this  time,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  the  Foreign  Dairy  Inspec- 
tion Act,  which  would  require  foreign 
dairy  farms  and  plants  producing  dairy 
products  for  importation  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  sanitary  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Government. 

These  quality  controls  on  dairy  Imports 
are  needed  to  correct  this  gross  injustice 
to  our  American  dairymen  and  to  protect 
our  consumers  from  this  potential  health 
hazard. 

Rising  production  costs  are  a  major 
factor  leading  to  the  dairy  farmer's  low 
return  on  his  Investment  of  capital  and 


labor.  Much  of  these  present  production 
expenses  are  directly  related  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  and  maintaining  the 
high  sanitary  standards  required  by 
various  government  agencies. 

A  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  with  a  40- 
cow  herd  pays  out  around  $1,000  for  a 
basic  milking  system.  A  new  pipeline 
milker  can  run  well  over  $3,000.  The  cur- 
rent trend  to  the  utilization  of  a  bulk 
tank  for  every  other  day  milk  pickups 
costs  the  farmer  $4,000.  An  adequate  milk 
house,  which  must  be  constructed  awsy^ 
from  the  barn,  can  easily  ran  $1,500  to 
$2,500.  Other  required  pieces  of  equip- 
ment and  material  in  many  cases  add 
up  to  several  more  thousand  dollars. 

This  all  indicates  that  compliance  with 
domestic  sanitary  requirements  means  a 
tremendous  production  expense  to  our 
Nation's  dairymen.  To  impose  this  bur- 
den upon  them  without  any  comparable 
requirements  on  the  producers  of  foreign 
products  which  directly  compete  with 
American  products  is  totally  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

With  regard  to  that  point  I  believe  that 
it  is  Important  to  document  the  threat 


to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  families 
from  unsanitary  dairy  Imports.  I  have 
selected  a  number  of  examples  from  re- 
cent Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
ports on  import  detentions  to  demon- 
strate that  thousands  of  foreign  dairy 
products  are  prepared  for  importation  to 
the  United  States  with  little  apparent 
concern  for  maintaining  the  very  mini- 
mum of  sanitary  standards. 

In  addition,  our  Government  main- 
tains a  stringent  quality  control  program 
for  all  domestic  facilities  that  prxxluce 
dairy  products  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries under  U.S. -sponsored  export  pro- 
grams. In  effect,  we  are  protecting  the 
health  of  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
that  receive  our  dairy  products  through 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  various 
AID  projects  but  we  are  not  presently 
appls^g  the  same  safeguards  to  dairy 
imports  from  those  foreign  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  report  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time. 

Without  objection,  the  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Dep.\rtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Food  and  Drug  Administh.vtion 

Report  of  import  detentions — Dairy  products 


Product  and  amount 


CliMse,  1,151  lbs 

Cheddar  cheeu,  4,050  lbs. 

Cheddar  cheese,  3,420  lbs. 
Colby  cheese,  56.«99  lbs... 


Oraddosf  cheese,  510  lbs 

Ptcorino  Romano  cheese,  S,7S2  lbs... 

Chetse,  2.310  lbs 

Cheese,  28,448  lbs 


Colby  cheese,  27,563  lbs 

Neufchatel  cheese  et  al.,  17  cases. 


(ticotta  cheese,  3,021  lbs.. 
Stilton  cheese,  12  cartons. 
Grina  cheese,  8,489  lbs. . . 


Cheese,  Kashkoval  Kasserl,  5,891  lbs. 
Cheese  spread,  Gruyare,  35  pacKages. 


Cilpis,  50  cartons 

Kashkoval  cheese,  9,530  lbs. 
St  George  cheese,  4,603  lbs. 
Colby  cheese,  2,720  cartons. . 


Sap  Sago  cheese,  grated,  480  cartons. 
Cheese.  50  cartons 


Cheese,  92  lbs 

Cheese,  300  lbs 

Cream,  frozen,  3,465  cartons. 

Cheese,  200  cartons 

Do 

Sardo  cheesa,  14,339  lbs 


Edam  cheese.  5,861  cartons. 
Gtapex,  330,680  lbs 


Junex,  14,980  cartons. 


Pecorino  cheese,  2,302  lbs 

Sap  Sago  cheese,  1,800  boxes... 

Cremex,  228,346  lbs 

Buller-sugar  mixture,  36  cases. 


Kasseri  cheese,  22,004  lbs 

Cheese  spread,  with  smoked  herring 
(pasteurized),  2  cases. 

Edam  cheese,  baby,  180  packages 

Colby  cheese,  220,460  lbs 


Co  by  cheese,  8,333  cartons 

Colby  cheese,  10,316  lbs 

Swiss  cheese  and  Gruyee  precsssed 

cheese,  6,490  lbs. 
^menthaler  chetM,  l.SOO  peckiges.... 


Country  of  origin 


Switzerland. 
Canada 


.do. 


Australia. 


Sweden... 

Italy 

England... 
Argentina. 

Australia. . 

France 


Italy 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


Yugoslavia. 
France 


Japan 

Yugoslavia. 
Portugal..., 
Australia.. 


West  Germany. 
Argentina 


Canada 

Denmark 

New  Zealand. 


lUly. 


.do. 


Argentina... 

Netherlands. 
Belgium 


.do. 


Italy 

West  Germany. 


Belgium. 
France... 


Bulgaria. 
Norwiy.. 


Netherlands. 
Bulgaria 


New  Zealand, 
do. 


Switzerland 

West  Gtrmtny. 


Manufacturer  or  shipper 


Geska 

Black  Diamond  Cheese, 
tario. 
do. 


Ltd.,  Belleville,  On- 


Oavid  Lavery  t  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Svensha  Mijevlennas  Rikslorening.  Stockholm 

Pirtro  Ansetmi  Compagnano,  Roma 

Cow  &  Gate,  Ltd.,  Guidlord,  Surrey 

Polaris  Jose  M.  Delle  Donney  Cia.,  Buenos 
Aires. 

David-Lavery  &  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Baudotu  tt  Co.,  Paris 


Reason  for  detention 


Contains  poisonous  substances,  pesticMes. 
Contains  live  mites.. 


Mite  infested , 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  DOT  and  re- 
lated compounds. 

Mandatory  labeling  omitted... , 

lns«t  filth 

Moldy 

Insect  filth , 


Port  of  entry 


New  Yorli,  N.Y. 
Buflato,  N.Y... 


.do. 


Ditta  M.  DiTrani,  Macomer , 

Cow  &  Gate,  Ltd.,  Surrey,  England 

Figli  Di  Virgrnio  Canterelli  and  C.  S.  Iliario 
D'Enza,  Emelia. 

Agroexporl  Export-Import,  Beograd , 

Entremont,  Switterland , 


The  Calpis  Food  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shimbu.. 

Agroexpiort  Ejiporl-lmport,  Beograd 

Luis  Da  Mala.  SL  Michael  s,  Azores 

David  Lavery  ft  Son  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Julius  Von  Engelbrechten,  Hamburg , 

Casanto  Sociedad  Responsabilidat  Ltda., 
Buenos  Aires. 

Canada  Packers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontarn 

J.  Hansen  Co..  Aarhus 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Production  ft  Marketing 
Board,  Wellington. 

Eill  Mannoni  fu  Paolo,  Thiesi 

do 

River  Plate  Dairy  Co.  S.A.,  Buenos  Aires 


Bernard  Schulisch,  Hamburg,  West  Germany. 
Ecoral,  Dilbeek 


Nicolas  Fallse,  Antwerp. 


Ropconi,  Naples 

Julius  von  Engelbrechten,  Hamburg., 


Ecoval,  Antwerp 

Union  Export  Co.,  Paris. 


Rodopa,  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofia... 
0.  Kavli,  A.  S.,  Berlin 


De  Producent,  Gouda 

Rodopa,  Associated  State  Enterprise,  Sofia 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board.  Wellington 

Maori  Chief,  Patua  ft  Tapanaki.  Auckland 

Weitifurrer  Inttrnational,  Zurioi 


Alpen-Silber-Kaswek  Kemplm,  Allfwn,  Htm- 
Mrg. 


Contains  poisonous  substance,  DDT  and  re- 
lated compounds. 

Short  weight,  deviates  from  standard;  con- 
tains less  than  50  percent  fat:  mandatory 
labeling  omitted. 

False  labeling,  mandatofy  labeling  omitted.. 

Moldy  and  decomposed 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  pesticides 


Contains  insect  fragments  and  manure 

Deviates  from  standard,  contains   nonper- 

mltted  ingredients. 

Mandatory  labeling  omitted 

Insect  filth  and  manure  fragment 

Insect  filth 

Contains  poisonous  substances,  DDT,  DDE, 

and  IDE. 

Short  weight 

Contains  benzene  hexachloride 


Mite  infested 

Contains  dieldrin 

Contains  rodent  hairs. 


Contains  fly  eggs  and  maggots 

do 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 
hexachloride. 

Insect  infested 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  pesticide 
residues. 

Contains  unsafe  food  additives;  benzene  hex- 
achloride, DDT,  DDE,  dieldrin  and  TDE; 
contains  nondescript  dirt  and  was  held  un- 
der insanitary  conditions  during  shipment 

Filthy,  unfit  for  food 

Deviates  from  standard,  contains  excessive 
moisture. 

Contains  unsafe  food  additives. 

Contains  a  deleterious  substance,  benzene 
hexachloride. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive  and  animal 
dung. 

Contains  a  poisonous  substance,  pesticide 
chemicals. 

Insect  infested 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  additive,  benzene 
hexachtorida. 

Contains  pesticide  residue 

Contains  an  unsafe  pesticide  chemical 

Unfit  for  food,  dimethyl  anilene  present  in 
product  and  containers. 

Deviates  from  standard  ol  identity,  manda- 
tory labeling  omittad. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York,  N.Y... 
.do 


.do. 
-do. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York.  N.Y... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

San  Francisoo,  Calif. 

New  York,  N.Y 

do. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y 


Buflak),  N.Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Galveston,  Tex 


Boston,  Mass. 
■do. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


....do 

Chicago,  III. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Chicago,  III 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. .. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 


Miami,  Fla 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Houston,  Tex... 
Galveston,  Tex. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Date 


Jan.  13,1965 

Jan.  8, 196S 

Apr.  7,1965 

Apr.  15.1965 

Apr.  9,1965 

Apr.  14.1965 

Apr.  28,1965 

Apr.  16,1965 

Apr.  19,1965 

Apr.  22,1965 


Apr.  22,1965 
May  10,1965 
June  10, 1965 

Oct.  29,1965 
Oct   22,1965 

Aug.  31.1965 
SepL  14, 1965 
Aug.  31, 1965 
Jan.   10,1966 

Mar.  10,1966 
Apr.  14,1966 

Apr.  19,1966 
Mar.  28. 1966 
Dec  16,1965 

Mar.  28. 1966 

Do. 
May  16,1966 

June  23. 1966 
July     5, 1966 

July   14,1966 


Aug. 
July 

Aug. 
Sept 

Sept 

Oct 

Oct 
Nov. 

Dec. 
Jan. 
Fab. 


8,1966 
13,1966 

16.1966 
21,1966 

26,1966 

20,1966 

21,1966 
23,1966 

21,1966 
18,1967 
17, 1967 


Mar.    7.1967 
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Mr.  NSUSOM.  Mr.  PreMldeat,  tUB  to 
«olr  »  partial  Ifesttiic  of  ttae  ttmuanda  of 
ftU6lBii  dalcy  pvoilueta  ttaait  Imq  tnan 
fouatf  to  ba  «ontaiainated  «od  vmnl- 
taiy.  It  Is  dlMatrooi  and  tflwraeefUl  to 
leie  prodaete.  wtalch  are  ear- 
far  our  laadlieB'  dinner  tatalee, 
to  onr  jAiarea  In  such  an  im- 
limlHiy  f am. 

Some  4,050  pounds  of  Oieddar  cheese 
ftOBK  Canada  nrwtnlnfirt  lire  mttee;  5.T52 

Uttr  wmtahw!  ftoaeet  fUth;  5,891  pounds 
of  KaaUEaTal  KfiHsni  cheese  from  Yuso- 
slaiilA  ftTsitnlnfri  Inssot  fcagmentB  And 
Banste;  8,465  cartons  of  fronn  ereun 
fmn  New  BwalaTHl  contained  rodent 
800  cartons  of  cheese  ttoai.  Italy 
fly  ecgs  and  maggots;  14,339 
pounds  of  Sardo  cheese  ftom  Argentina 
contained  an  unsafe  food  additive,  ben- 
aene  hnnwihtorlde.  Two  eases  of  ^eese 
wread  from  Norway  contahwid  a  poison- 
ous eulMtanwi  and  pestldde  chmnlcals. 

Those  foreign  dalzy  products  are  mo- 
duoed  under  conditions  on  farms  and  In 
plants  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
If  we  are  going  to  provide  even  the  most 
fundamental  of  safeguards  against  such 
an  invasion  of  unsanitary  food  products, 
we  must  require  those  foreign  farms  and 
plants  that  wish  to  Import  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
minimum  sanitary  standards  estabhdied 
by  our  Oovemment. 

The  Foreign  Dairy  Inflection  Act  will 
provide  ttte  safeguard  uid  make  sure 
tliat  tlw  health  of  our  Nation  Is  not 
jeopanBzed  by  substandard  conditions 
In  other  countries. 

I  aak  mutnlmous  eonsent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Coitgkes- 
axoiTAL  Racoaa  at  this  time. 

Ttxe  FRESIDIMO  OFFSCSR.  The  bill 
will  be  reoeived  and  apprwriat^  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  reswrt  will  be  printed  in  the  Hjcosp 

Tlie  bin  (S.  1863)  to  assure  the  purity 
and  quality  of  all  Imported  dairy  prod- 
nets  lor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
dairy  Industry  and  protecting  the  public 
hse M-h.  introduced  by  Mr.  Nzlsoh,  was 
reocftved,  read  twice  by  its  title,  i^eired 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RiuosD,  as  f<dlows: 

a  1963 

B«  U  anacteA  by  tha  Sejiate  and  Bouae 
of  Meprmentativm  of  th*  United  StaU§  of 
Amertea  in  Congreu  auemtled,  "mat  this 
Act  may  be  etted  u  tha  "ForelgD  Dairy  In- 
ipacODB  Aot  of  loer*. 

BBo.  a.  Tba  Act  enttUed  "An  act  to  regulate 
tha  tmportetlon  of  milk  and  cream  into  tti* 
TJaitad  State*  tor  Xtx^  purpoM  of  promoting 
tlw  dairy  industry  of  tba  United  Btatas  and 
protecting  the  public  health",  approved  Feb- 
ruary IS,  1837  (44  Stot.  1101;  21  TTJB.O.  141- 
140)  !■  aiaimdwd  a»  fallonw; 

(1)  TlM  flrrt  ameOtm  la  amwiKtad  by  ■ttlk- 
Ing  out  "milk  and  crmm"  and  inserting  In 
lien  theraoC  "mUk,  cream,  butter,  dieeaa^  or 
other  dairy  product*";  and  by  stilklng  out 
'^BiUk  or  eiaam"  *cid  Inaortlng  la  Uaa  tbere- 
of  "mUk,  cream,  butter,  cheaee.  or  othar 
dairy  product". 

(3)  OaeUon  3  la  amawlarl  by  Inen'Min 
"(a)-  biwnartlatalr  iMar  laae.  3.";  and  by 
adding  at  tha  end  theracr  a  new  *uI]aectlon 
aaSoUowi: 

"(b)  Batter.  nTiaaa^  aoid  otbar  dairy  psod- 
uota,  axsept  auch  mUk  or  craam  aa  ia  dMdg- 
natad  m  aobaectton  (a)  hareoT  Sban  be 
deemed  unlit  for  Imputation — 


"(1)  wbfan  an  eova  oc  otbar  antmali  pio- 
duelac  tba  nailk  sotng  into  aoidi  prodneta 
AM  not  healthy  and  a  pbyitoal  ftinlnattoa 
of  aU  *]ich  milk  produolng  anlmala  haa  xMt 
been  made  within  ona  year  previous  to  tlia 
utlUaation  oT  such  mni  In  product*  Iselng 
oAered  for  Importation; 

"(3)  wliaB  tha  Bfdik  being  uaed  In  aneh 
pacduet  haa  not  baan  paatainlaad,  or  fba 
product  In  tha  courae  M  manutactura  haa 
not  been  aubjaetad  to  a  time  and  tempara- 
tura  of  prooaaalng  at  least  equivalent  to  paa- 
teurlzatlon.  except  In  the  case  of  cheesM 
which  are  permitted  under  the  standards  of 
Identity  promulgated  xaAtr  the  Federal  I^xxl. 
Drug,  and  Oosmatlc  Aot  (31  UJ3.C.  331  at 
aeq.)  to  ba  prodooed  from  raw  mUk.  In  which 
oaaa  tba  ehaeaea  abaU  be  aged  under  propar 
conditions  for  tha  time  ^wclfled  In  any  such 
atandard  of  Identity,  before  It  shall  ba  per- 
mitted entry  Into  the  United  States; 

"(3)  when  the  milk  being  received  In  the 
plant  In  which  It  Is  to  be  processed  Into  but- 
ter, cbaeae,  or  other  dairy  product  and  tha 
aanttary  conditions  of  such  plant  fall  to  meat 
the  mlntmiwn  aanltattonstandarda  preacrlbad 
In  regtilattnns  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  ap- 
plicable to  plants  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  processing  of  milk  or  cream  Into 
butter,  cheese,  or  other  dairy  products; 

"(4)  when  the  butter,  cheese,  or  other 
dairy  product  offered  for  entry  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  falls  to  conform  to  such  objective 
criteria  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  In  the  manner  aforesaid.  ** 

(3)  Section  8  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "milk  and  cream"  each 
time  It  appears  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products"; 

(B)  striking  out  "milk  and/or  cream"  each 
tlma  It  appears,  except  In  the  aecond  para- 
graph thereof,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"milk,  cream,  buttar,  cheeae,  and/or  other 
dairy  product"; 

(C)  striking  out  "mUk  or  cream"  each  tlma 
It  appears  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "milk. 
cream,  butter,  obaeaa.  or  other  dairy  prod- 
uct"; 

(D)  striking  out  "produced  and  handled" 
eacb  tlma  it  appears  aad  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "produced,  processed,  and  handled"; 
and  striking  out  In  the  fourth  paragraph 
"production  and  handling"  and  Inserting  In 
U«a  thereof  "production,  proceealng,  and 
handling"; 

(X)  striking  out  "clauses  1,  3.  and  3  of  aec- 
tl<m  3"  eacb  time  It  appears  In  the  flrst  para- 
graph and  where  It  appears  In  the  fourth 
paragraph,  and  Inserttag  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauaea  (1),  (3)  and  (3)  of  subaectlona  (a) 
and  (b)  of  aactlcm  3"; 

(P)  striking  out  "section  3,  paragraph  4," 
to  the  aecond  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thoeof  "dauee  (4)  of  a«:tb»  3(a) ". 

(O)  striking  out  "pasagrapha  3  and  S  of 
aectton  3"  In  the  third  paragraph  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "claases  (3)  and  (6)  el 
secUflu  3(a)";  and 

(H)  striking  out  the  word  "cows"  and  In- 
serting tha  words  "cows  or  other  milk  pro- 
ducing animals". 

(4)  Section  3  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  tha  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
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(6)  Saetlan  6  la  aaaeBded  by  atrlUng  oat 
"tba  aum  at  SSOJXM  par  «— ~— ."  Mid  in- 
aartlag  in  Hen  ttereoC  "ao^  waea.  as  may  be 


"me  Secretary  ia  authortaed.  In  his  dla- 
cretton.  to  waive  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
whenever  ha  determlnea  that  the  waiver  of 
such  reqnlmneDt  will  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  tills  Act  (Uid  will  not  result  In 
lowering  the  standards  of  sanitation  and 
wholeaomanass  of  Imported  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, eheeae,  or  other  dairy  products,  but  in 
BO  event  Sban  any  Teqtdrement  be  wslred  tf 
auch  action  would  advesaely  affect  tha  public 
haeJth." 

(5)  Section  4  is  amended  by  strUdng  out 
"milk  or  ereaoa"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mUk.  ctmuB,  butter,  Ctapese  or  other  dairy 
products". 


(7)  Section  7  la  amended  by  changing  ^^ 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  'ProtTtded,  however. 
ITiat  tills  Act  ehaU  to  no  way  be  construed 
as  affecting,  modifying,  repealing,  or  super- 
aeding  tha  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Oosmetle 
Act  (31  VJBX}.  831  et  aeq,  aa  amanded)  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under. 

(8)  Section  8  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "milk  or  cream"  each  time 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese  or  other  dairy  product"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "milk  and/or  cream"  aad 
InaaiMng  to  Ueu  thereof  "milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese  and/or  other  dairy  product". 

(9)  (a)  Section  0(b)  ia  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  "United  States'  means  the 
fifty  Statea,  the  Dtatrict  of  OolunHMa,  and 
the  Ccoomonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo." 

(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  ia  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  aa  foUows: 

"(c)  The  term  'dairy  prodvicts'  includes  all 
forms  of  milk  and  dairy  i^'oducts,  buttertat, 
and  nonfat  milk  solids,  and  any  combination 
or  mixture  thereof,  and  also  any  article,  com- 
pound, or  mlxttire  containing  6  per  centum 
or  more  of  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  or 
any  c<»nblnatlon  of  the  two.". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  upon  enactsaoit,  but  no 
penalty  shall  be  enforced  for  any  violation 
of  the  Act  of  February  16, 1037  (44  Stat.  1101; 
31  U.S.C.  141-140),  except  with  iaq»ect  to 
milk  or  cream,  if  the  violation  occurs  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


A     BILL     TO     SETTLE     TBX     LAND 
CLAIMS  OF  ALASKA  NATIVES 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
"to  settle  the  land  claims  of  Alaska 
natives,  and  for  other  purpoees."  This  is 
a  Mil  drafted  in  the  Interior  Department 
and  represents,  in  its  present  form,  what 
the  Interior  Department  considers  the 
proper  approach  to  a  long  overdue 
problem. 

■me  Organic  Act  of  1884,  Alaska's  flrst 
Organic  Act,  provided: 

The  Tnrllans  or  other  persons  .  .  .  shaU 
not  be  dlstiirbed  in  the  poaseaalon  of  any 
lands  actuaUy  to  their  use  or  occupation  or 
now  claimed  by  them. 

The  act  continued,  saying: 

The  torma  under  which  auch  persons  (the 
Indians  or  other  peraons]  may  acq\ilre  title 
to  such  lands  are  reeerved  for  future  legis- 
lation by  Ocogreaa. 

Eighty-eight  years  have  passed  with- 
out action  to  carry  out  these  provisions. 

A  later  section  of  the  act,  section  12, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior constitute  a  commission  composed 
of  the  Qoremor  and  two  other  ofBcers 
appointed  under  the  act  "to  examine  Into 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  Uie  In- 
dians residing  in  said  tetrltory,  what 
lands,  if  any,  should  be  reserved  for  thetr 
use — what  rights  of  occupation  of  set- 
tlers should  be  recognized,  and  all  other 
facts  Chat  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
Congress  to  determine  what  limitations 
or  conditions  should  be  imposed  when 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  extended  to  said  district."  Two  thou- 


sand dollars  was  appropriated  to  defray 
the  commission's  expenses. 

Actually  this  mandate  was  not  carried 
out.  A  study  was  made  of  native  claims 
in  southeastern  Alaska  only,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  the  natives 
there— Tllnglts  and  Haldas — be  allowed 
to  retain  the  sites  of  their  homes  and 
gardens.  But  the  rest  of  Alaska  was  Ig- 
nored, the  reason  given  being  that  the 
Governor  had  no  form  of  transportation 
or  means  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  rest 
of  the  district,  as  Alaska  was  then  called. 

Through  the  years  successive  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  have  failed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1884 — 
except  as  heretofore  noted  to  a  very  lim- 
ited degree  In  southeastern  Alaska  only. 
Although  the  Interior  Secretaries'  re- 
sponsibility Included  supervision  and 
care  of  Alaska  native  affairs,  they  failed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  lands  as  specifically  ordered  by  the 
Congress  in  1884. 

For  several  years— Indeed  shortly  af- 
ter coming  to  the  Senate — I  have  been 
urging  the  present  Secretary  to  submit 
legislation  which  would  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed toward  a  solution  of  this  vital  and, 
because  of  the  long  delay,  increasingly 
pressing  and  complex  problem.  I  have 
particularly  urged  during  the  past  year 
that  legislation  be  drafted  and  presented 
as  early  as  possible  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

In  its  present  form  it  Is  a  draft  rep- 
resenting the  Interior  Department's 
views  and  will  have  administration  back- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment. 

Needless  to  say,  hearings  must  be  held, 
as  some  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
controversial,  the  views  of  all  Alaskans 
must  be  secured  since  all  in  varying  de- 
grees will  be  affected  by  It.  and  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  proposed  legislation 
thoroughly  discussed  before  the  appro- 
priate recommendations  may  be  made  to 
the  Congress.  The  legislation  to  dispose 
of  this  88-year-old  problem  should  have 
been  Introduced  long  ago,  but  at  least 
It  Is  now  avedlable  for  hearings  and 
thorough  analysis. 

Because  some  of  the  provisions  are 
vague  and  ambiguous,  a  careful  study 
and  interpretation  of  Its  Intent  and  lan- 
guage will  be  necessary  before  definite 
Judgments  may  be  rendered  on  them. 
The  hearings,  which  I  hope  will  be  held 
In  Alaska  as  soon  as  possible,  should, 
hopefully,  clarify  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  and  enable  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  dispose  of 
the  issues  involved  with  as  much  Justice 
to  all  concerned  as  may  be  possible. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  of  Washington,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  "by  request."  In 
pari;  this  is  because  there  are  some  pro- 
visions In  the  present  draft  with  which 
I  do  not  agree.  But  I  am  glad  to  intro- 
duce it  nevertheless  because  much  in  it 
Is  good  and  at  long  last  it  makes  possible 
for  us  to  move  in  the  direction  of  settling 
these  long  ignored  claims  and  to  enable 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  develop  its  human 
and  material  resources,  as  it  has  hither- 
to to  a  degree  been  estopped  from  doing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1964)  to  settle  the  land 
claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  GRUEiaNG, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SAFEGUARDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASES  FOR  THOSE  ON 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HARTECE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
recipients  of  assistance  under  titles  I. 
IV,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  from  having 
their  assistance  reduced  if  and  when 
they  become  entitled  to  an  Increase  In 
social  security  payments. 

Briefly,  unless  this  is  done,  we  are  In 
danger  of  failing  to  secure  effective  in- 
creases In  income  for  the  people  most  In 
need  of  it.  The  reason  is  that  without 
such  a  change.  States  may  very  well  off- 
set the  social  security  increase  by  reduc- 
tions In  assistance  pajmients.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  with  no  other  resources 
may  be  receiving  $50  per  month  social 
security,  supplemented  by  $35  per 
month  for  a  minimum  of  |85.  the  sup- 
plement coming  from  one  of  the  pro- 
grams imder  these  titles.  Now  suppose 
the  entitlement  to  social  security  benefits 
rises  for  this  person  to  $70.  The  State 
may  very  well  decrease  Its  assistance 
payments  from  $35  to  $15,  leaving  the 
total  still  only  $85.  Thus  we  would,  un- 
less the  States  are  required  to  disregard 
the  additional  sum,  simply  harvest  a 
windfall  in  reduced  State  welfare  pay- 
ments with  no  benefit  to  the  individuals. 

Today,  as  I  introduce  this  bill,  I  merely 
call  attention  to  Its  purpose  and  effect. 
It  is  my  intention  to  present  more  fully. 
In  a  statement  I  shall  make  within  the 
next  few  days,  the  case  for  this  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1965)  to  amend  titles  I. 
IV,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  prevent  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  such  titles  from  having  the 
amoimt  of  such  assistance  reduced  be- 
cause of  Increases  In  the  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  title 
n  of  such  act;  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkx, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  CXDSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson],  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1642) , 
the  Rural  Recreation  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment Loan  Act  of  1967,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  [Mr.  HolukgsI,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  Impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tiles, the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Skitb]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  1653,  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY  AMEaroMENTS 
ACrr  OF  1967 

Mr.  SPARiaxAN.  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  rescheduled  its  hear- 
ings on  S.  1659,  the  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1967. 

The  hearings,  which  were  originally 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  June  19 
through  23,  have  now  been  rescheduled 
for  Wednesday,  June  21,  through  Friday, 
June  23. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  HEARING  DATE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  I  announced  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  would  hold 
hearings  June  19-20  on  costs  and  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

However,  because  the  Senate  is  occu- 
pied with  the  debate  over  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112,  It  has  become  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  scheduled  hearings  to  June  22- 
23.  I  therefore  want  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  advise  the  Senate  that  the  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  10  ajm.,  June  22,  in 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Newsletter  by  him,  dated  June  1967,  to 
Michigan  constltuenta. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF 
VESSEUB  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  SHORE  AND 
OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  5424.        

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  clmlr)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  action  on  certain 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill 
5424,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  6424)  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  sbore 
and  oSabore  establisbments  for  the  Coaai 
Guard." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  tc 
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•fonaftld  bm  with  an  Mfnntdmant,  m  fol- 
lowi:  la  Hen  of  "trr.ass^KNT.  laaart  "«S7.- 

ICr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  moTe 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  Hooae 
amendmrat  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
2. 

The  motion  -was  agreed  to. 


NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD  MAB- 
SHATJi  TO  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  yesterday, 
Thursday,  June  15, 1967,  contains  an  out- 
standhiK  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Mar- 
shall's Nomination." 

Tills  editorial  contains  considerable 
food  for  thought  vhlch  every  citizen  and 
every  Senator  should  take  under  advise- 
ment in  considering  this  nomination  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  the  editorial  states.  It  is  dllOcult  to 
I>redict  In  advance  the  Judgments  which 
will  be  reached  by  any  man  who  has  been 
mpointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  my 
view,  however,  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
haaard  a  guess  as  to  tlie  inclinations  of 
Mr.  Mantfiall  oa  the  overriding  consti- 
tutional Issues  with  which  he  wHl  be 
faced.  If  history  can  serve  as  a  guide, 
then  I  think  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall win  Join  What  the  Evening  Star  calls 
the  "  liberal' wing  consisting  of  tiie  Chief 
Jtutice  and  Justices  Douglas.  Brennan, 
andlbrtas." 

Hie  dosing  observation  of  tlie  Evening 
Star  is  parttcolarly  pertinent.  Assuming 
a  pairing  off  of  members  of  the  Court  In 
the  way  that  both  the  Evening  Star  and 
I  believe  will  occur,  the  Star  says: 

•me  "Ubcrala"  will  b«  In  fins  oantrol,  and 
this  la  eonalderably  leaa  tlian  reaaatirlng  wltb 
wmpteii  to  many  of  tb*  vital  az«aa  of  pniliUe 
tafaat  that  ara  tfaetad  l>y  the  OoxxrVa  rul- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  o(»isent  that  the  edl- 
todal  to  which  I  have  referred  be  pjlnted 
at  thia  point  in  the  Bboobb. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  fdlows: 

lia.  ICAaasAix's  Nomination 

A  few  yean  ago,  tba  ^polntment  of  a 
Nagra  to  ^&a  Baptim»  Court  wooM  bava  been 
a  senaattoaal,  not  to  aay  eontrovcntal.  d»- 
velfliunflKt.  Pwtrtaw^  Jofaaaon'a  nemlnaUon 
of  Tltuigoad  Maraball.  bawwui.  liaa  psodoaed 
aoanety  a  zlppla  at  aaBttanent.  Tliia  la  a 
meaaure  of  our  nattnual  prograas  toward  ma- 
turity, and  cause  Tor  modest  gratification. 

Tba  aaartt  at  thla  particular  anpolntment 
la  another  qtwatlop. 

Tbcra  had  been  aoma  hope,  thou^  not 
much,  that  the  Frealdent,  in  wHiwtwj  »  me- 
oaaiar  to  Jwatloa  Ci»*k,  would  try  to  iHing 
the  Court  into  better  balance.  His  nomlna- 
tkm  of  tbB  BoUettar  General,  however,  aug- 
geata  that  thla  hope  can  be  filed  and 
fuv^uiten. 

Wo  Sopnoae  Ooori  Juatloa  can  ha  fitted 
neatly  Into  any  rattjguij.  Oooaalanally  ttao 
moat  Ubwal  or  the  moat  oonaervatlva,  ualng 
thla  term  In  Ita  xaiatlva  aenae,  wUl  jump  the 
traoka.  On  the  whole,  however,  Tom  Clark 
waa  a  "awing  man."  aomatlmea  aiding  with 
one  bloc,  imnaUmaa  with  the  other.  If  any 
daaorlptlve  term  la  aypltoahle  to  hla  aecvlca 
on   the  beneh.  It  la  that  he  haa  bean  a 


Wa  do  not  Iblak  this  can  be  «id  at 
Thurgood  Marahaill,  although  few  thln^  in 


thla  Ufa  are  more  baaanloua  than  trying  to 
predict  what  poalUona  a  man  will  take  after 
ha  Joints  the  court.  Our  guess  Is,  however, 
that  Mantfwtl  generatly  wlU  Join  the 
"ilbaral"  wtag  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justloe 
and  Justloee  Douglas,  Srennan  and  Fortaa. 
If  BO,  the  "liberals"  wUl  be  in  firm  control, 
and  this  is  considerably  lees  than  reassuring 
with  respect  to  many  (tf  the  Tltal  areas  of 
public  Interest  that  are  affected  by  the  court's 
rulings. 

CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  CERTAIN 
WATEK  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 
UNDER  JURISDICTION  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
on  S.  1649. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Haht 
In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1649)  authorizing 
the  change  In  name  of  certain  water  re- 
source projects  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  which  were: 

On  page  4,  line   7,   strike   out   "and". 

And,  on  page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "Saka- 
kavea.",  and  Insert  "Sakakawea"; 

"the  Dam  B  and  Reservoir  on  Neches  River, 
Texas,  authorized  by  tbe  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1946,  to  the  Towa  Bluff  Dam'  and  the 
*B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake*,  respectlyely; 

*the  Blancfaard  Dam  on  Bald  Ksgle  Qreek. 
PmnsylTanla.  authorlaea  by  tbe  nood  Con- 
trol Act  of  18S4.  to  the  Toater  Joseph  Sayen 
Dam'; 

"the  Port  Hueneme  Bmall  Craft  Harbor, 
California,  authcslzed  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1964,  to  the  'Channel  Islands  Har- 
hor*: 

"the  Buck  Creek  Dam  and  Reservotr, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  authialzed  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1943,  to  tbe  'Clarence  J. 
Brown  Dam  and  Raserratr*:  and 

"the  Lock  and  Dam  14.  Arkansas  River. 
Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1948,  to  the  'W.  D.  Mayo  Lock  and 
Dam'." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  (4  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Chambn  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PubUe 
Worics  [Mr.  Randolph]  who  had  charge 
of  the  blU  and  who  has  handled  this 
matter  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
House.  He  now  feels  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  bill  to  go  to  conference.  I 
wish  to  thank  him  and  the  Senate  warm- 
ly for  acting  on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

One  person  in  my  State  for  whom  one 
of  the  structures  in  the  bill  is  to  be 
named  Is  an  elderly  gentleman,  either 
95  or  96  years  of  age.  X  am  not  sure  when 
his  birthday  occurred.  He  Is  an  Invalid 
and  has  nursing  care  around  the  clock, 
but  his  mind  is  stfll  clear.  He  genuine- 
ly merits  this  honor.  I  do  want  him  to 
know  that  he  has  received  it  prior  to  his 
passing.  I  hope  that  that  win  be  the  case. 
I  have  had  no  information  in  the  last 
day  or  two. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the  Fort 
Myers  area  of  Florida  for  this  kindly 
act  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  coi^lunctlon  with  the 
House  committee,  for  which  I  am  deesily 
grateful. 


Mr.  RAXmOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  tbe  Senate,  but  I  feel 
that  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
norlda  [Mr.  HoLLaivBl  present,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Recoko  reflect  that  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  policy 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  screen  carefully  the  proposals  to 
name  dams  and  reservoirs.  We  have  en- 
countered, from  time  to  time,  the  un- 
derstandable desire  of  Members  of  both 
bodies  to  name  a  particular  public  works 
project  after  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  had  contributed  much  to  the 
project  in  question,  but  who  was  still 
Uvlng.  So  also  we  have  had  the  problem 
of  a  person  who  is  not  or  has  not  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  but  is  still  living. 
We  have  felt  ttiat  we  could  well  honor 
such  a  person. 

It  so  hai^)ens  that  in  this  measure 
a  public  works  project  has  been  suitably 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Brown,  of  Otilo. 

As  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  in  public  life,  but  who 
fell  within  the  category  of  tlie  devoted 
individual  who  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  we  have.  In 
a  sense,  violated  ttie  general  agreement 
because  it  seemed  appropriate  to  do  so. 
Ttiia  seems  to  be  an  lionorable  act  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

So  in  this  Instance,  as  in  other  rare 
instanoes,  we  have  done  ezac^  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  wished  us  to 
do. 

In  this  measare.  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  CMr.  Bru)] 
well  knows,  we  az«  also  ohwiglng  the 
tennlnolosy  at  a  project  in  our  State, 
which  is  a  dam  and  reservoir  in  intent, 
and  which  is  tbe  language  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corpe  of  Engineers,  to  the  cate- 
gory of  a  lake.  We  fed  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  State  in  which  there  is  devel- 
oping tourism.  If  a  person  who  is  not 
familiar  with  West  Virginia  were  to  look 
upon  a  map  and  see  ttiat  at  Summers- 
ville  there  are  a  dam  and  a  reservoir, 
he  might  not  have  the  desire  to  think  In 
terms  of  that  area  as  a  idaoe  for  rec- 
reation and  rest.  But  if  he  were  to  see 
upon  the  map  "SummersviUe  Lake,"  be 
might  send  an  inquiry  to  our  State 
agency.  Therefore,  as  my  colleague  and 
I  both  know,  we  look  up(m  this  change 
as  conducive  to  attracting  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  America,  par- 
ticularly from  the  cities.  They  will  find 
In  West  Virginia  waters  which  not  only 
aid  in  the  control  of  floods,  but  also  give 
quantity  and  quality  flow  to  the  areas 
below  the  mountains,  where  the  lakes 
are  formed. 

With  these  purposes  which  we  have 
always  thoufi^t  of  in  terms  of  such  proj- 
ects, there  does  come  fishing  and  boat- 
ing and  swimming  and  water  skiing. 

So,  it  is  very  natural  that,  built  Into 
the  cost-beneflt  ratio  of  these  projects, 
pullcularly  in  West  Vlivlnla,  we  are 
under  this  measure  renaming  Uie  dams 
and  reservoirs  as  lakes. 

I  proposed  this  In  legislation  because 
I  beUeve  that  our  beautiful  bodies  of 
water,  nestled  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
hm  country,  could  provide  oorts  and 
recreational  faClTlflee  the  equal  of  any  In 
the  Ifatlon. 
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I  recognized,  however,  that  we  must 
literally  let  the  world  know  of  our  sports 
and  recreational  facilities  which  are  so 
inviting  to  those  seeking  refreshment  of 
mind  and  body.  The  redeslgnation  will 
help  to  focus  attention  on  the  facilities 
we  possess. 

On  both  of  these  points,  the  point  of 
naming  the  particular  project  in  Florida 
for  a  living  person,  and  the  point  of  des- 
ignating our  West  Virginia  dams  and 
reservoirs  as  lakes,  I  though  the  Record 
might  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  two  Committees  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  also  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  appropriately  resp>onslve 
to  Senator  Holland's  request  in  which 
he  was  Joined  by  Senator  Smathers.  We 
know  the  request  comes  in  the  very  best 
interests  of  the  State  of  Florida  through 
the  naming  of  tills  particular  project 
for  a  very  truly  wonderful  man  who  is 
now  in  his  sunset  years,  and  who  perhaps 
may  have  a  few  additional  hours  of 
added  happiness  because,  after  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, he  has  this  added  honor  of  hav- 
ing his  name  imprinted  upon  an  area  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  and  hope  that  this  action 
will  bring  real  pleasure,  as  I  know  it  will 
If  Mr.  Franklin  still  lives,  as  I  believe  be 
does.  Even  though  the  rule  may  have 
been  broken  for,  let  us  say,  a  few  months, 
or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  I 
think  it  was  well  worth  while  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  so 
diligently  and  over  so  many  years,  par- 
ticularly upon  projects  upon  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River,  upon  which  this  structure 
named  for  him  is  located,  makes  it  a 
wonderful  thing  to  do. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  and  to 
his  committee.  I  qieak  for  both  Senators 
from  Florida  and  for  Representative 
Rogers  who  represents  that  particular 
district. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELMER  L.  KOONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  18,  1917,  Elmer  L.  Koons,  assistant 
to  the  Official  Reporter  of  Debates,  be- 
gan his  long  period  of  faithful  service  to 
the  Senate. 

At  preeent,  he  is  recuperating  from  an 
illness.  On  this  SOth  anniversary,  we  wish 
him  a  speedy  recovery,  so  that  he  may 
soon  resume  the  duties  he  has  so  effi- 
ciently performed  for  half  a  century. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  share  his  great  respect  and  feeling 
for  Mr.  Elmer  Koons. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
recent  FCC  ruling  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing which  clearly  flouts  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Federal 
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cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
of  1965— Public  Law  89-92. 

In  section  5.  paragn^  (b)  of  that  law. 
Congress  specifically  provided  that — 

No  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health  shall  be  required  in  the  advertising  of 
any  cigarette  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  conforaiity  with  tbe  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  report 
on  this  bill— Report  No.  195  of  May  19, 
1965 — noted: 

Considering  the  combined  Impact  of  vol- 
untary Ilmltatlona  on  advertising  under  the 
Cigarette  Advertising  Code,  the  extensive 
smoking  education  campaigns  now  under- 
way, and  the  compulsory  warning  on  the 
package  which  will  be  required  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  It  vras  the  committee's 
unanimous  judgment  that  no  warning  in 
cigarette  advertising  should  be  required 
pending  the  showing  that  these  vigorous,  but 
less  drastic,  steps  have  not  adequately  alerted 
the  public  to  the  potential  hazard  from 
smoking. 

Despite  this  clear  expression  of  con- 
gressional will,  the  FCC  on  Jime  2  ruled 
that  stations  which  present  cigarette 
commercials  are  required  to  provide  "sig- 
nificant amounts  of  time"  to  groups 
which  oppose  smoking  as  a  health  hazard. 
If  the  stations  are  imable  to  find  spon- 
sors for  these  opponents  of  smoking  they 
must  provide  that  time  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

In  making  this  ruling,  the  FCC  noted 
that  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
for  a  public  education  campaign  on 
smoking  and  health. 

The  Commission  apparently  felt  that 
what  Congress  could  do,  it  could  do  bet- 
ter. So  it  arbitrarily  extended  the  educa- 
tional campaign  and  forced  broadcasters 
to  pay  for  it. 

Congress  decided  to  give  this  education 
program  a  3-year  tried,  after  which  time, 
the  Secretary  of  HealUi.  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  asked  to  report  on  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

What  the  FCC  has  done  Is  to  make  its 
own  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  campaign  based  merely  on 
the  number  of  hours  which  are  devoted  to 
antismoking  programs. 

This  ruling  can  have  only  one  result, 
and  that  Is  force  cigarette  advertisers 
to  turn  to  other  media  where  they  would 
be  under  no  such  restrictions. 

It  Is  manifestly  unfair  to  broadcasters 
to  require  them  to  finance  a  Government 
education  program.  And  It  is  economic 
discrimination  to  force  them  to  provide 
free  time  to  groups  who  wish  to  criticize 
products  which  other  groups  have  paid 
to  advertise. 

The  FCC  has  stretched  the  meaning 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  beyond  any  rec- 
ognition of  its  true  purpose  by  including 
under  it  advertisements  of  commercial 
products  and  has  opened  the  door  for 
any  group  to  demand  time  to  point  out 
the  defects  of  products  It  dislikes. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ICELANDIC   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, June  17,  is  the  23d  anniversary  of 
tlie  first  full  Independence  the  Icelandic 
nation  has  known  since  the  13th  cen- 
tury. I  believe  it  Is  an  appropriate  mo- 


ment for  the  Senate  to  pause  and  reflect 
en  the  contributions  which  Icelandic 
people  have  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  upon  tbe  traditions  of  independence 
and  personal  strength  demtxistrated  by 
the  citizens  of  Iceland. 

Louis  Barron,  in  the  "Worldmark  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Nations."  recalls  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  June  17  declara- 
tion by  the  Icelandic  people: 

Iceland's  first  settler,  Ingolfur  Arnarsoi. 
sailed  from  his  native  Norway  to  Iceland  and 
settled  at  what  Is  now  Reykjavik  In  874. 
During  the  late  9th  and  early  10th  centuries 
the  island  was  settled  by  other  Norwegians 
fleeing  from  the  oppressive  riile  of  their  king 
and  by  smaller  groups  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
emigrants.  In  930  a  central  legislative  and 
judicial  assembly,  the  Althing,  was  estab- 
ilshed,  and  a  uniform  code  of  laws  for  the 
entire  country  was  complied.  Christianity 
was  Introduced  in  1000,  but  the  memory  of 
the  old  pagan  religion  was  preserved  in  12th- 
century  and  ISth-century  Icelandic  Utera- 
ture.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  great 
seafarers  and  continued  their  westward  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  exploration  from  Ice- 
land. Most  famous  of  these  were  Eric  the  Red 
(Erikur  Thorraidaaon) ,  who  in  983  discov- 
ered and  settled  in  Greenland,  and  his  son 
Leir  Ericsson  (Lelfur  Elriksson)  who  in  1000 
discovered  the  North  American  continent, 
which  he  called  Vlnland  (the  Oood  Land). 
Icelanders  acknowledged  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Haakon  IV  of  Norway  In  a  treaty  of  1983. 
which  established  a  purely  personal  union, 
ending  the  independent  republic  or  eom- 
monwealth.  When  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries  came  under  the  rule  of  Denmark 
In  1381,  Iceland  became  a  Danish  dominioB. 
Lutheranism  was  introduced  In  the  I540's. 
Exclusive  trading  rights  with  Iceland  wa« 
given  In  1603  to  a  private  Danlsih  teadlxig  oom- 
pany,  and  Danes  had  a  complete  nMmopoly 
of  trade  with  Iceland  until  17S0,  when  It 
waa  opened  to  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  thus  to  Icelanders. 

Ilie  enrulnr  economic  ruin  for  Iceland, 
compounded  by  poor  harveats,  epMemles,  and 
volcanic  eruptions  (notably  tliat  of  1783,  the 
worst  in  Iceland's  history)  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  38,000  by  1800,  leaa  than  balf  the 
numl>er  in  the  period  of  independence.  In 
that  year  the  king  aboUsbed  the  Althbtg, 
long  before  reduced  In  power.  About  1830,  a 
nationalist  movement  for  independence  at- 
tained considerable  strength  and  won  the 
reestabiislunent  of  the  Althing  (bat  only  as 
an  advisory  iMdy)  in  184S,  foUuwul  by  the 
opening  of  trade  with  Iceland  to  aU  eountrles 
In  1854.  After  a  long  constitutional  struggle 
(led  by  a  national  hero,  J6n  Slguroeaon,  who 
was  both  etateeman  and  acbolar),  limited 
home  rule  was  granted  in  1874  and  almost 
oomplete  home  rule  in  1903.  By  agreement 
with  Denmark  In  1918,  Iceland  waa  declared 
a  free  and  independence  state,  trat  personal 
union  was  retained,  with  the  Daniah  king 
continuing  to  function  as  king  of  Iceland  and 
Denmark  conducting  Iceland's  foreign  af- 
fairs. Iceland  also  had  the  right  to  terminate 
this  union  after  26  years.  In  World  War  n. 
cut  off  from  Denmark  by  the  German  oeeu- 
patlon  of  that  country.  Iceland  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  UK  and  the 
US.  British  forces  took  over  the  protection  of 
the  island  in  1940,  and  in  the  following  year 
were  replaced  by  US  troops,  who  remained 
until  early  1947.  In  a  referendum  held  In 
May  1944.  over  97%  of  those  participating 
voted  to  end  the  union  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  on  17  June  1944  Ictiand  became 
an  Independent  republic.  Da  194S  it  waa  ad- 
mitted to  UN  memberahlp. 

The  history  of  Iceland  shows  a  vigor 
and  independence  which  the  eltiiens 
brought  with  them  when  ther  Immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  many  of 
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tbcm  to  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
Dakota.  While  they  found  condltloBS  of 
climate  and  aoll  much  different  than  In 
their  native  Iceland,  their  spirit  per- 
mitted them  to  adapt  their  agxlcultural 
practices  to  the  reqiilrements  of  Korth 
Dakotarand  they  were  successful  in  mak- 
ing the  earth  productive. 

Stefan  Einarsson  cites  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Icelandic  Americans  in 
this  coim  try: 

It  was  more  or  less  an  accident  tbat  giUded 
the  st^pa  of  the  first  Icelandic  Immigrant,  In 
1866,  to  the  valley  of  the  Latter-day  S&lnts 
In  Utah.  A  few  others  followed  and  the  Ice- 
land«rs  founded  a  small  settlement  In  Span- 
ish Fork,  while  some  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  tb«lr  descendants  still  live. 

Otherwise  inunlgration  to  the  United  States 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  until  1870, 
when  aome  300  Icelanders  settled  In  the  mld- 
westem  States,  mostly  in  Wisconsin  and 
Korth  Dakota.  The  Influx  was  strongest  In 
the  period  1880-1890,  subeldlng  In  the  pe- 
riod 188O-1S0O,  after  which  immigration 
practically  ceased.  In  the  whole  period  some 
26.000  loelanden,  approximately  25  per  cent, 
left  their  homeland  for  Canada  or  the  United 
Statea;  only  about  one-third  settling  on  this 
aide  of  the  border. 

lAter  there  have  only  been  two  periods  of 
Blight  Immigration.  The  Icelandic  trawler 
flsbermen  in  GUoucetter,  Maasacbusetts,  came 
Immediately  after  World  War  I,  and  several 
hundred  wives  of  American  soldiers  came  in 
during  and  after  World  War  H. 

In  1874  the  Icelanders  at  home  celebrated 
the  millenary  of  the  colonization  of  their  Is- 
land. This  was  also  occasion  for  festivities 
among  the  Icelandic  immigrants  in  Milwau- 
kee, who  there  founded  a  society  to  foster 
Intalleotual  pursuits  and  discussed  the 
idiurch  that  later  was  to  become  a  mainstay 
at  tbeir  rellgloua  and  national  life.  They 
wanted  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  all 
live  In  the  same  community  and  found  a 
"Kew  Iceland"  In  the  free  western  world.  A 
plan  to  setUe  them  in  Alaska  found  favor 
with  the  United  States  government,  but  came 
to  naught. 

Bavoe  caused  by  volcanic  eruption  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Iceland  in  the  firing  of  1876 
and  a  aeries  of  hard  years  (1880-1888)  sent 
the  Icelanders  flocking  to  America.  Most  of 
them  went  to  "Mew  Iceland"  on  the  western 
ahon  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  proved  dls- 
astroosly  Inboepltable;  others  came  directly 
to  the  United  States.  Thxis  Icelanders  aetUed 
In  I^on  eounty  In  Minnesota  in  1876  and 
have  remained  in  several  Minnesota  oommu- 
nlttea  ever  since.  In  1878  the  Icelanders,  led 
by  Rev.  Pall  Thorlakiison,  toot  land  in  Pem- 
bina oonn^  In  northeastern  North  Dakota. 
The  oblony  was  settled  both  by  disillusioned 
■eitlna  ftom  Canada  and  by  fresh  immi- 
grants from  Iceland.  After  ten  yec^a  it  had 
become  the  most  prosperous  settlement  In 
America,  and  It  stlU  la  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  well-to-do  Icelandic  settlement  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Here  one 
still  finds  several  place  names  of  Icelandic 
origin,  such  as  Svold,  Akra,  Eyford,  Hallaon, 
Oanlar,  though  others  such  as  Pembina, 
Tiangrton,  and  Mfwintaln  do  not  reveal  the 
Icelandic  origins  of  their  population.  To  the 
west.  Bottaieau.  Upham,  and  Bantry  are  Ice- 
landic settlements;  to  the  south  Grand 
Forks  ootmta  several  Icelanders,  among  them 
Richard  Beck,  Professor  of  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  most  active  pub- 
licist of  Icelandic  culture  now  Uvlng. 

The  Icelandic  Immigrants  of  1870-1900  had 
nothing  to  prepare  them  for  farming  on  the 
great  mid  western  plains  except  the  habits  of 
hard  work  and  anatere  living  tn  their  home- 
land. They  were  aU  Lutherans  and  among 
their  flrat  tasks  were  forming  congregatlona 
^aad    building    churcbee.    Several   of    theee 


united  Into  an  Icelandic  Lutheran  Synod, 
sponsored  by  Rev.  Hans  B.  Thorgrlmsen  at  a 
meeting  at  Mountain,  North  Dakota,  and 
headed  by  the  brilliant  patriot  and  church- 
man, Jon  BJamsaeon,  of  Winnipeg.  This  Ice- 
landic church  was  liberal  In  comparison  with 
some  f  11  ndamentallst  churches  of  Norwegian 
and  Oerman  eztxactlon,  but  It  was  orthodox 
compared  with  the  "New  Theology"  Church 
of  Iceland  or  the  Unitarian  church  of  Bos- 
ton. A  g^lm  tug  of  war  developed  between 
these  fences  for  the  custody  of  the  Immi- 
grants' souls.  But  if  the  shurches  sowed  the 
dragon's  seed  of  dissent,  they  also  gave  the 
Immigrants  something  to  live  and  flght  for 
and  lifted  them  Intellectiially  out  of  the  dust. 
And  the  church  was  not  only  a  guardian 
of  the  Immigrants'  religion,  but  also,  as  long 
as  possible,  of  thelx  nationality. 

The  Icelanders  had  another  national  her- 
itage; a  strong  Uterary  tradition,  going  back 
to  their  Eddaa  and  Sagas,  and  their  love  of 
learning.  The  literary  tradition  came  to  a 
brllUant  flowering  in  the  poet-farmer 
Stephan  O.  Stephansson  (1853-1927)  who 
settled  three  times,  first  In  Wisconsin,  then 
in  North  Dakota,  finally  la  Canada,  where  he 
raised  a  large  family  and  wrote  six  volumes 
of  poetry.  With  the  Norwegian  Rolvaag  and 
his  own  countryman,  VUhjalmur  Stefansson, 
he  was  one  of  the  giants  stalUng  the  Dakota 
prairie.  Appreciated  by  few  but  his  country- 
men, he  htw,  nevertheless,  been  pronounced 
the  greatest  poet  In  Canada  by  Professor 
Watson  Klrkconnell.  Stefansson  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  greatest,  but  there  were  many 
others,  among  them  the  shrewd  punster  and 
humcH-lst,  the  North  Dakota  cowherd  poet 
Kalnn  (1860-1936). 

Tlie  Icelanders  were  quick  to  learn  English 
and  lost  no  time  In  sending  their  children  to 
school.  It  was  not  long  before  North  Dakota 
had  learned  Icelanders  as  lawyers  and  as  rep- 
resentatives in  the  state  legislature.  Of  the 
lawyers,  Svelnbjom  Johnson  (1883-1946) 
first  became  Attorney  General,  then  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota,  and, 
later,  legal  counsel  and  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  minois.  Another.  Gudmun- 
dur  8.  Grimsson  won  International  acclaim 
for  his  proeecutlon  of  the  Tabert  case  In 
1923. 

A  schoolmate  of  these  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  was  Vllhjalmur  Stefansson, 
probably  the  greatest  arctic  explCH-er  now  liv- 
ing and  a  revolutionary  thinker  about  the 
importance  of  the  far  North.  Bom  In  Canada 
(1879) ,  he  was  two  years  old  when  his  parents 
migrated  to  the  Dakota  prairie.  A  first-rate 
scientist  and  writer,  he  has  written  a  shelf  of 
books  and  Is  now  preparing  an  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Arctic  that  wUl  fill  many  volumes. 

Nothing  would  seem  farther  removed  from 
Icelandic  conditions  than  the  mechanized 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Yet  HJortur 
Thordarson  (1867-1045).  coming  as  a  poor 
boy  of  six  to  North  Dakota,  grew  up  to  be- 
come an  inventor  and  aa  Industrialist.  He 
founded  the  Thordarson  Electric  Company  in 
Chicago,  and  at  his  death  he  had.  In  true 
Icelandic  fashion,  amassed  a  large  library, 
which  was  bought  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  fitting  once  each  year  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  of  the  vig- 
orous, progressive  Icelandic  people,  who 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESS OP  U.S.  LATIN  AMERICAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Vice  President  Nhon  returned  a 
few  weeks  ago  from  •  tour  of  Latin 
America  which  contrasted  sharply  with 
a  similar  tour  he  made  I  years  ago. 


Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Nixon  came  peril- 
ously close  to  physical  harm  when  Com- 
munist-inspired mobs  surrounded  his  car 
in  one  country,  and  when  enraged  stu- 
dents spat  on  him  in  another  capital. 

But  on  his  recent  tour  he  was  received 
warmly  nearly  everywhere  he  went  and 
occasionally,  enthusiastically. 

Why  the  profound  difference  in  recep- 
tion to  a  well-known  political  figure 
almost  a  decade  later?  Why  was  he 
praised  in  1967,  but  almost  assaulted  in 
1958? 

The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  springs 
from  the  maturity  and  effectiveness  of 
President  Johnson's  farseeing  Latin 
American  policies  and  leadership  em- 
bodied in  the  new  phase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

President  Johnson,  and  those  in  this 
body  who  share  his  hopes  and  dreams 
for  a  new  hemispheric  partnership,  has 
wisely  fashioned  a  Latin  American  pol- 
icy which  encourages  self-help  projects 
by  Latin  Americans  themselves. 

The  President  has  sought  effective  and 
intelligent  American  financial  support 
not  only  for  an  expanded  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  also  for  self-help  projects 
in  agriculture,  road  building,  education, 
and  health.  Just  recently — ^in  May— he 
asked  the  Congress  to  utilize  $400  mil- 
lion in  contingency  fimds  to  aid  such 
projects  through  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  Alliance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  observa- 
tions of  a  thoughtful  American  Journal- 
ist on  the  changed  political  and  economic 
climate  in  Latin  America.  Writing  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  May  15,  Mr.  Arnold  R. 
Isaacs  noted: 

It  would  be  far  too  simple  to  say  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  produced  the 
change  in  climate  that  made  it  possible  for 
Nixon  to  travel  through  four  South  Ameri- 
can coimtrles  last  year  without  serious  Inci- 
dent. 

But  the  atmosphere  on  this  tour  cannot 
be  credited  entirely  to  Nixon's  status  as  a 
private  citizen,  which  makes  him  a  less  obvi- 
ous target  for  hostile  demonstrations,  or  even 
to  Improved  security. 

The  AlUance  years  have  blunted,  if  not 
erased,  the  bitter  Latin  American  feeling 
that  Washington  was  blind  to  the  deep  social 
problems  of  the  hemisphere.  There  are  still 
sharp  resentments,  but  there  Is  also  a 
counterweight  from  those  who  have  seen  the 
United  States  commitments  put  into  practice. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
among  Latin  American  leaders  that  the 
United  States  is  not  blind  to  the  deep 
social  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 

Indeed,  the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  stimulated  thinking  and 
action,  both  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
original  idea  of  the  Alliance. 

What  began  as  a  unilateral  aid  pro- 
gram has  now  matured  into  a  hemi- 
spheric partnership. 

What  began  as  our  program  has  now 
become  the  hemisphere's  program — 
common  market,  self-help  programs  in 
rural  development,  multinationsd  proj- 
ects in  education,  technology,  and  sci- 
ence. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  peo- 
ple's support  for  his  magnificent  vision 
of  what  this  hemisphere  can  become 
through   multinational   self-help   proj- 
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ccts  and  under  a  brotwlened  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  his  formal  address  at  the  summit 
nieeting  in  Punta  del  E^te,  the  President 
said,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  help  accel- 
erate activity  in  every  one  of  these  key 
areas.  And  Congress  has  been  asked  to — 
and  I  know  will  want  to — join  with  the 
President  in  his  plans  for  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  a  clear 
policy  and  a  clear  program  to  help  our 
Latin  American  friends  lift  themselves 
to  the  level  of  prosperity  and  stability 
which  they  so  ardently  desire.  A  new  day 
has  arrived  for  the  United  States  in  its 
relations  with  its  sister  republics  to  the 
south.  An  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
maturing  into  an  alliance  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  will  be  a  better  future  for  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  a  brighter  future 
for  the  200  million  people  of  Latin 
America. 

That  Is  the  real  meaning  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  warm  reception  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 


OPPOSmON  TO  CONTINUED  ESCA- 
LATION OP  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  POLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  several  other  Senators,  I  have  made 
numerous  speeches  In  opposition  to  the 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  tried  to  be  as  persuasive  as 
I  could;  but  after  I  read  the  letters  which 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  confess  that  my  arguments 
have  lacked  a  depth  of  feeling  and  imder- 
standing  which  can  come  only  from 
those  who  have  actually  participated  in 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

These  letters  are  by  no  means  all  of 
the  letters  of  this  character  which  I  have 
received,  but  they  are  typical,  and  they 
carry  a  conviction  and  a  concern  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  unanswerable.  Thie 
young  men  who  wrote  these  letters  make 
one  proud  of  our  young  men.  Obviously, 
they  are  courageous  and  devoted  to  their 
country;  but  beyond  that,  they  demon- 
strate a  humanity  and  a  concern  for 
other  human  beings  which  is  all  too  often 
submerged  and  obliterated  In  a  period 
of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  possibly  say 
as  poignantly  persuasive  against  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  and,  of  course,  the 
loss  of  our  own  soldiers.  Surely,  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  killing  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  can  now  search  more 
diligently  for  a  way  to  the  conference 
table  and  an  honorable  peace  in  that 
ravaged  land. 

I  have  deleted  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  these  letters  for  their  protection.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Poacaa,  Republic  op  Vittnam 

Dkab  SxMsvoe:  I  have  been  meaning  to 
write  this  letter  to  you  for  a  long  whUe.  This 
evening  the  preasures  are  too  great  to  be 
ignored,  even  though  they  are  the  result  of 


serveral  sman  oecurrenoee  rather  Vh&n  one 
large  disaster.  Although,  in  one  tense,  the 
large  dlsaater  lurroumls  me.  adding  fre«h 
dimensions  of  madness  daUy. 

Last  evening  I  Metened  to  a  VOA  broadcast 
on  "VJ**  Nam  War  Dissent  in  the  United 
States."  Tlie  essential  theme  was  that  those 
who  protest  the  war  were  either  Communists 
or  cranks.  And  coupled  with  this  was  a  sly 
reminder  that  we  have  our  share  of  lunatics 
who  wish  a  wider  war.  and  that  they  also 
dissent  from  present  policy.  Not  one  word 
about  responsible,  reasoned  objections  to  this 
wax  by  men  of  principle — no,  we  couldn't 
admit  that. 

Following  the  VOA  broadcast  I  turned  to 
Radio  Peking.  The  ;  sual  inanities  about  the 
"glorious  thought  of  Clialnnan  Mao"  sounded 
somehow  different — because  I  realized  how 
close  the  two  distortions  were,  in  their  Joint 
disregard  of  truth  while  pursuing  doctrine. 
I  am  horrified  that  my  government  Is  unable 
to  admit  to  the  world  that  there  Is  any 
possibility  of  "error"  in  its  thought.  How  can 
we  expect  other  peoples  to  beUeve  us  on  any 
subject  when  we  teU  lies  about  ourselves? 

But  this  is  really  a  small  point,  which 
only  assuages  a  deeper  discontent — this  eve- 
ning It  is  fairly  quiet,  but  Monday,  while  at 
the  province  chief's  bouse  the  large  party 
enjoyed  good  food  and  loud  music,  in  the 
next  valley  over  the  ridge  the  SOO-pounders 
fell  Steadily.  The  villagers  get  a  different 
sort  of  music,  B-62  style. 

I  wondered  then  If  we  can  ever  put  these 
people  back  together  as  fast  as  we  are  blow- 
ing them  apart.  But  the  PC's  party  didn't 
seem  worried.  No  one,  after  aU.  is  bombing 
them. 

It  la  just  that,  in  the  past  few  months  as 
an  adviser  to  the  VN  Coastal  Force.  I  have 
seen  too  often  the  real  casualties  of  this 
conflict — the  farmers  and  their  families  in 
the  Delta  mangled  by  air  strikes,  and  the 
vUlagera  here  killed  and  burned  out  by  our 
friendly  Korean  mercenaries.  Even  ignoring 
for  a  moment  the  massive  presence  of  Amer- 
icans (a  thing  in  practice  impossible),  is 
there  any  moral  distinction  between  the 
Infiltrating  of  North  Vietnamese  units  and 
the  importation  of  Koreans?  Except  that  the 
Communists  are  at  least  Vietnamese,  and 
cannot  possibly  behave  towards  other  Viet- 
namese as  the  Koreans  do. 

Of  course,  I  do  my  share  In  the  lunatic 
r-ard.  I  have  even  been  reprimanded  for 
over-enthusiastic  pursuit  of  VC.  Part  of  it 
is  Just  compensation — It  Is  refreshing,  after 
seeing  so  many  Innocent  people  svifTer,  to 
meet  real,  live  hostile  forces  capable  of 
striking  back. 

This  evening  they  showed  the  JTK  docu- 
mentary film  here  In  the  MACV  compound. 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  great  sense  of 
loss  as  I  listened  to  the  richly  rolling 
phrases — whatever  has  become  of  our 
dream?  Where  Is  that  America  that  opposed 
tyrannies  at  every  turn,  without  enquiring 
first  whether  some  particular  forms  of  tyr- 
anny might  be  of  use  to  us?  Of  the  three 
rights  which  men  have,  the  first,  as  I  recall, 
was  the  right  to  life.  How  then  have  we 
come  to  be  killing  so  many  tn  such  a  dubi- 
ous cause? 

I  wish  I  had  more  answers.  But  the  obliga- 
tion to  oppose  evil  is  pretty  absolute — It 
doesn't  necessarily  depend  on  having  an  ex- 
act blueprint  for  entering  the  Promised 
Land. 

As  you  are  probably  avrare,  I  am  possibly 
violating  seventeen  thousand  directives  in 
writing  to  you.  But  It  is  not  possible  to  keep 
silent,  as  you  so  amply  demonstrate.  Tou 
remind  me  of  Kent,  In  Lear,  who  In  the  face 
of  dire  threats  from  his  king  replied :  "Whilst 
my  tongue  can  yet  give  vent  to  clamour,  I'll 
tell  thee  thou  doest  evil."  I  pray  that  you 
fare  far  better  than  Kent.  And  as  a  certain 
comedian  less  than  half -Jokingly  pleads:  "I 
want  my  country  back."  Oood-nlght  sir. 


Senator  Wn-i-iAM  Pm.BRiGBT, 
V.S.  Senate. 
WasMngtoH,  D.C. 

DiAH  Ma.  Fulwicht:  Since  retumlng  from 
Vietnam  ten  months  ago  I  have  been  follow- 
ing your  public  statements  concerning  Viet- 
nam with  considerable  Interest.  I  -went  to 
Vietnam,  a  hard  charging  Marine  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant, sure  that  I  had  answered  the  plea  of 
a  victimized  people  in  their  struggle  against 
communlEt  aggression.  That  belief  lasted 
about  two  weeks.  Instead  of  fighting  com- 
munist aggressors  I  found  that  90%  of  the 
time  our  military  actions  were  directed 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
people  had  little  sympathy  or  for  that  mat- 
ter knowledge  of  the  Saigon  goremment. 
They  are  fighting  for  their  nationalistic  in- 
dependence and  whether  they  are  commu- 
nist or  not  does  not  detract  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  fighting  for  a  caxise  that  they 
believe  In  not  because,  aa  our  gorermnent 
and  newspapers  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
because  they  are  terrorized  into  fighting  by 
the  vtet  cong.  People  fighting  against  their 
wUl  could  not  flght  against  such  tremen- 
dous odds  and  bear  up  under  continued 
hardship  and  privation.  It  might  be  intereet- 
ing  to  note  that  the  South  Vietnamese  has 
a  miserable  fighting  record  despite  weapons 
and  logistics  superiority.  We  are  engaged 
In  a  vmr  in  South  Vietnam  to  pound  a  people 
Into  submission  to  a  government  that  has 
little  or  no  popular  support  among  the  real 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  By  real  people  I 
mean  all  those  Vietnamese  people  who  aren't 
war  profiteers  or  who  have  sold  out  to  their 
government  or  the  United  States  because  It 
was  the  easy  and/or  profitable  thing  to  do. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  torror 
tactics  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Viet- 
nam. May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Fulbright, 
that  the  real  terrorists  In  Vietnam  are  the 
Americans  and  their  allies  rather  than  the 
Viet  Cong!  Of  course  I  dont  deny  that  some 
of  the  accusations  levied  against  the  Viet 
Cong  are  true  but  from  my  own  experiences 
the  terror  and  tiavoe  that  lee  spread  across 
Vietnam  mahea  the  Viet  Cong  look  Hke  a 
girl  scout  picnic.  Can  you  Imagine  what  an 
isolated  village  looks  like  after  It  has  been  bit 
by  over  60O-750  pound  bombs  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Women,  children,  old  men,  cattle 
and  every  living  thing  is  struck  down  with- 
out ever  knowing  from  where  theta-  destruc- 
tion originated.  This  parUcular  village 
ceased  to  exist  because  it  was  In  a  Viet  Cong 
domlnatsd  area  and  int«lUg«noe  reports  said 
It  might  have  been  used  as  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese regiment  headquarters.  We  never  fotind 
any  dead  toldiers  tmt,  as  U  the  eustoBB  In 
Viet  Cong  controlled  area,  all  the  dead  found 
tn  the  area  trere  Hated  «  Viet  Cong  kaied 
in  action  in  the  ogUAil  battle  reports.  From 
time  to  time  a  story  breaks  alxiut  civilians 
getting  kUled  in  bombing  accidents  eto.  but 
this  represents  a  mlnnte  traction  of  the  total 
number  of  civilians  that  are  actually  kiUed. 
They  forfeit  their  lives  by  living  in  Viet 
Cong  controlled  areas  and  resisting  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  never  done  a  tiling  for 
them.  During  my  tour  in  South  Vietnam  I 
personally  saw  several  bimdreds  of  dead  and 
wounded  clvUlans;  all  bad  been  wounded 
by  U.S.  personnel  or  South  Vletnameae 
soldiers.  So  who  are  the  real  terrorists  In 
Vietnam? 

I  also  saw  thousands  of  pounds  of  rice 
dumped  in  rivers  and  otherwise  destroyed 
simply  because  some  smaU  unit  commander 
decided  that  there  was  too  much  rice  in  this 
particular  village  for  the  number  of  people 
living  there  and  therefotre  the  aarplua  must 
be  going  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Here  is  some  2nd 
Lieutenant  with  a  degree  in  Uteimture  from 
Joe  Dokes  teachers  college  suddenly  '~f^*'x 
himself  an  expert  on  Asian  agriculture  and 
family  consumption  patterns.  These  people 
had  worked  for  months 'to  bring  In  a  rice 
barvest  and  their  "defenden"  bad  come 
along  and  destroyed  it  In  a  matter  of  mln- 
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utw  simply  becaiiM  they  lived  In  a  boatlle 
anft.  Can  anyone  doubt  who  tboae  Uttte 
Vletoamaw  boy*  will  be  abooUng  at  wben 
Xb»f  grow  lip.  When  tbey  get  good  and 
bungry  end  It's  monthe  before  tbe  next  bar- 
vest  tbey  certainly  arent  going  to  be  think- 
ing of  ua  aa  aavlon.  Thla  acane  waa  repeated 
docana  of  ttmaa  durlog  my  tour  and  rm  sure 
It  la  atlll  going  on  but  on  a  mucb  larger 


I  would  like  to  know  wby  we  are  really 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  Tbe  official  view*  ex- 
pounded by  our  government  can't  serloualy 
be  considered  by  any  one  familiar  with  Vlet- 
nameee  bUtory  or  who  baa  viewed  tbe  situa- 
tion first  band  wltb  an  open  mind.  We  are  not 
defending  a  free  people.  Wbo  can  boneetly  say 
that  tbe  South  Vletnameee  people  were  ever 
really  free  under  Diem  or  Ky?  We  have  taken 
aides  In  a  dvll  war  and  the  only  poeslble 
reaaon  I  can  think  of  la  that  we  have  this 
paranoid  fear  of  conununlam,  no  matter  wbat 
abape,  aiae,  or  form  it  comes  in  and  we  are 
rallying  to  tnxpport  any  government  that  op- 
poses conununlam  no  matter  how  impopular 
tbat  government  is  among  its  own  people. 
Certainly  I  am  not  a  pro-communist.  But  tf 
ttaat  la  -wbMX  tbe  people  of  Vietnam  want 
wbo  are  we  to  deny  them  their  choice? 

So  far  In  Vietnam  over  9,000  Americans 
have  given  their  Uvea.  Magnify  that  number 
by  a  faetor  of  ten  or  twenty  and  we  might 
oome  eloee  to  tbe  number  of  Vietnamese, 
both  North  and  South,  that  have  died.  If 
tbla  were  truly  a  noble  struggle  to  defend 
a  free  people  then  tbe  loss  of  American  lives 
and  the  casualties  we  are  causing  in  both 
Vletnams  could  be  accepted.  But  this  la 
not  the  caae  and  evuy  American  who  dies 
In  Vietnam  haa  died  In  vain. 

The  truth  about  tbla  terrible  tragedy  and 
horrible  war  muet  be  told  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can public.  Someone  must  speak  up  in  tbe 
face  of  the  llee  and  deliberate  fabrications 
currently  oomlng  forth  from  our  govern- 
ment. This  brings  me  around  to  the  real  pur- 
poee  of  thla  letter;  I'm  a\ue  that  none  of 
what  I  have  told  you  about  my  own  experi- 
ences Is  new  to  you.  But  I  wanted  to  teU 
you  that  there  are  many,  many  of  ua  In  the 
BiUltary  who  oppose  this  war  and  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  get 
this  thing  stopped.  We  are  not  very  vocal  In 
our  support  because,  aa  you  know,  It  la  per- 
fectty  alright  for  a  military  man  to  speak  out 
In  support  of  the  war  but  to  speak  out  In 
onMeltKm  would  subject  ua  to  very  serious 
repercuaatons.  Aa  I  aald  there  are  many  of  ua 
wbo  are  against  our  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam— at  the  preeent  aeale:  all  three  of  my 
friends  wbo  went  to  Vietnam  with  me  came 
away  sharing  my  feelings. 

At  one  time  I  thought  I  would  make  the 
mlUtary  my  career.  But  I  could  not  live  with 
myself  if  I  stayed  in  the  service  of  my  own 
free  will  and  waa  sent  to  Vietnam  again  to 
brutallse  those  poor  people.  I  went  volun- 
tarily tbe  first  time;  I  could  never  go  there 
again.  Ttoie  high  number  of  resignations 
among  Junior  officers,  I  think,  could  be  a 
refiecUon  of  this  widespread  feeling. 

Z  had  Intended  not  to  sign  this  letter  be- 
cause of  the  poeslble  repercussions  but  I  will 
sign  It  and  request  that  you  keep  thla  letter 
confidential.  Actually  you  may  do  wbat  you 
want  with  the  letter  as  long  as  my  name  Is 
not  made  public. 

Keep  up  your  opposition  to  our  present 
policy  In  Vietnam  with  tbe  assurance  that 
many  people  share  your  views,  even  though 
you  dont  hear  from  all  of  us.  Perhaps  sMne 
meaningful  and  Just  solution  can  yet  come 
from  this  whole  affair. 


P.S. — and  now  Oeneral  Westmoreland  has 
requested  an  undisclosed  niunber  of  addi- 
tional troope.  What  shaU  I  do  if  I  am  ex- 
tended on  acUve  duty  and  receive  orders  to 
Vietnam?  l  love  my  country  but  I  have  a 
higher  love  for  justice  and  my  fellow  man. 
Bow  could  I  live  with  my  conscience  if  I 


went  to  Vietnam  and  killed  again.  It  would 
take  leas  courage  for  me  to  face  the  Viet 
Cong  bullets  and  mostar  fire  again  than  to 
take  a  public  stand  Piyintt  tiie  war  madness 
and  the  war  mania  spreading  across  tbe 
country.  X  pray  to  Ood  some  solution  will  be 
found  before  I  am  forced  to  make  such  a 
decision. 

Deak  Skmator  Fi7i.b>xoht:  I  was  a  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  History  Graduate  of University 

in  1966.  Later  I  served  seven  months  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  U.S.  Army.  I  waa  Injured  in  a 
mine  explosion  March  28  and  am  now  con- 
valescing in  Army  Hospital. 

I  have  always  admired  your  courage  In  pro- 
testing President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies. 
Abraham  Lincoln  risked  bis  political  career 
by  protesting  the  Mexican-American  War. 
John  P.  Kennedy's  gwatest  act  of  courage 
may  have  been  bis  speech  in  the  Senate 
defending  Algeria  during  the  Franco- Algerian 
War.  Tour  speeches  have  been  in  the  same 
great  tradition. 

Don't  let  Gen.  Westmoreland  and  President 
Johnson  erode  your  will  to  dissent  with  their 
argument  that  all  the  soldiers  "over  there" 
staunchly  support  the  War.  They  dont.  Most 
of  them  are  apathetic  and  I  am  by  no  means 
the  only  one  who  Is  vehemently  opposed  to 

Two  years  ago  McNamara  and  most  of  our 
OeneraU  predicted  a  quick  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  Oeneral  Westmoreland  admits 
there  is  "no  end  in  sight  and  wants  000,000 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  Every  American  troop 
escalation  has  been  matched  by  almilar  escal- 
ations on  the  other  side,  and  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  only  increased  Hanoi's 
grim  determination  to  continue  fighting. 

Oeneral  Ky's  government  has  virtually  no 
popular  support;  most  of  hU  top  aides  sport 
French  decorations  oa  their  imlforma.  The 
Vietnamese  people  identify  us  with  the  hated 
French  Imperialists  because  we  support  the 
Ky  regime.  By  occupying  and  devastating 
South  Vietnam  we  have  gained  few  friends. 

We  are  already  spending  nearly  3  billion 
dollars  a  month  on  this  War;  our  domestic 
programs  are  loelng  momentimi.  A  tax  in- 
crease would  further  reduce  President  John- 
son's already  shaky  popularity  among  tbe 
American  people. 

The  President  insists  that  he  wants  peace 
more  than  any  man  on  earth.  Yet  few  Amer- 
icans and  almost  no  foreigners  believe  him. 
Why?  Perhaps  because  his  present  policy 
seems  to  be:  no  risk  unthinkable  for  war; 
any  risk  unthinkable  for  peace. 

The  President  must  know  that  it  was  the 
United  States  who  cheated  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  out 
of  ruling  over  all  Vietnam  by  encouraging 
Diem  to  scuttle  the  1966  elections;  that  the 
"Viet  Cong"  are  a  largely  Indigenous  group 
who  have  had  legitimate  gripee  against  the 
many  "miracle-working"  governments  of 
South  Vietnam;  and  that  in  our  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam  we  have  committed  out- 
rages for  which  we  once  condemned  tbe 
Nazis  during  World  War  n.  Yet  he  continues 
to  escalate  the  War.  risking  confrontations 
with  either  Russia  or  China,  as  well  as  fur- 
ther alienation  of  world  opinion,  and  all  the 
time  be  proclaims  he  wants  peace  more  than 
any  man  on  earth ! 

As  a  senior  Senator,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  per- 
haps you  could  persuade  the  President  to 
take  a  significant  risk  for  peace.  Since  he 
has  already  staked  his  personal  prestige  and 
our  national  honor  on  this  war,  I  suppose  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  convince  him  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
(even  though  France  pulled  out  of  Algeria 
when  she  was  winning,  and  didn't  "lose 
face").  But  If  he  would  at  least  announce 
an  unconditional  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  he  might  draw  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table.  The  generals  admit 
that  ending   the   bombing  wouldn't  impair 


our  war  effort  very  much  (if  at  all),  and 
It  might  very  well  end  thla  monstrous  war 

He  should  also  recognize  the  Viet  Cong 
(National  Liberation  Front)  as  an  independ- 
ent party  at  any  peace  negotiations,  and 
should  do  his  utmost  to  Involve  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  particularly  the  Asian 
nations,  In  his  peace  efforts,  so  that  our  war 
efforts  no  longer  appear  to  be  unilateral  and 
imperialistic.  By  doing  these  things  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  probably  gain  VH.  sup- 
port, world  opinion  would  shift  radically 
against  Hanoi  If  It  failed  to  negotiate,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  would  be  immeasur- 
ably stronger  at  election  time  in  November 
1068. 

I  know  you  have  many  more  ideas  of  your 
own,  and  that  you've  probably  beard  my 
arguments  many  times.  But  at  least  you 
now  know  that  you  have  some  strong  sup- 
porters among  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
"over  there." 

Wltb  admlraUon, 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  a  column 
written  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Miami  News,  William  C.  Baggs,  who  has 
recently  visited  Hanoi,  and  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Both  of  these  messages  warn 
of  the  danger  of  further  escalating  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  of  bringing  on  a 
war  with  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

DiFLOlfATS    BELIXVX    CHOnSS    VOLUNTZXRS   m 
VlXTNAM   LiKZLT 

(By  WUllam  O.  Baggs) 

Various  diplomats  from  Europe  and  Asia 
are  convinced  that  we  are  on  tbe  eve  at  a 
much  larger  war  in  Vietnam  ...  a  war  involv- 
ing "volunteers"  from  China. 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  form 
of  Chinese  intervention  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict is  perhaps  only  a  few  weeks  away. 

These  are  diplomats  with  the  reputation 
of  measuring  their  thoughts  with  oare.  They 
expressed  the  fear  of  Chinese  armies  In  Viet- 
nam in  several  private  conversations  In 
Oeneva  last  week  during  a  convocation  to 
examine  the  requirements  for  pecKie. 

One  of  them  said:  "I  have  learned  the  lead- 
ers In  Peking  sent  word  to  Hanoi  last  month 
that  China  was  prepared  right  now  to  supply 
troops,  or  'volunteers',  to  fi^t  the  Ameri- 
cans  in   Vietnam. 

It  really  la  not  news  that  China,  all  along. 
has  been  willing  to  dispatch  soldiers  for 
battle  in  the  country  to  the  south.  However. 
every  piece  of  information  a  rep>orter  has  been 
able  to  pick  up  haa  indicated  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  President  of  North  Vietnam,  has  re- 
jected each  Chinese  Invitation  to  send  In 
troops. 

Ho  and  his  ministers  have  been  of  the 
view,  apparently,  that  Chinese  troops  in  Viet- 
nam could  mean  the  end  to  tbe  governing  of 
affairs  in  the  country  by  the  Vietnamese. 
This  view  would  explain  the  North  Viet  re- 
luctance. 

The  history  of  Vietnam,  since  40  AX).,  Is 
largely  a  story  of  Chinese  domination  of  tbe 
smaller  country.  Indeed,  the  Vietnamese  bat- 
tled off  and  on  for  a  thousand  years  to  free 
their  country  from  Chinese  rule  or  domina- 
tion. 

In  a  visit  to  Hanoi  last  January,  this  re- 
porter was  told  by  various  ministers  of  the 
government  that  North  Vietnam  would  not 
accept  any  "volunteer"  soldiers  from  other 
countries  at  the  time,  because  no  extra 
soldiers  were  needed  then. 

However,  the  war  has  greatly  intensified 
since   January,    and   this   Is   tbe    argument 
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which  these  diplomats  use  In  saying  that 
Chinese  Intervention  is  quite  near. 

"How  long  can  tbe  North  Vlets  maintain 
the  war  at  tbe  present  level  without  new 
help?"  a  diplomat  asked. 

He  then  answered  bis  own  question:  "Not 
very  mucb  longer.  Then  the  Chinese  are 
going  to  come  in.  It  Is  certainly  no  secret 
that  tbe  Chinese  have  told  many  persons 
that  they  would  never  permit  tbe  surrender 
of  the  North  Viet  government  to  the  Amer- 
icans or  anyone  else." 

There  was  much  talk  in  Oeneva  that  the 
Chinese  already  have  begun  to  move  troops 
into  places  from  which  they  easily  could  be 
dispatched  to  the  south. 

The  private  conversations  m  Oeneva  also 
included  an  examination  of  wbat  tbe  Soviet 
Union  might  do  if  the  Chinese  move  Into 
Vietnam.  A  person  very  well  informed  on 
Soviet  thinking  at  the  highest  levels  said: 

"I  believe  the  Soviets  would  like  to  stay  out 
of  it.  But  can  they?  Undoubtedly  the  Chi- 
nese would  use  their  Influence  to  keep  Soviet 
troope  out,  because  tbe  Chinese  have  quite 
sufficient  troops  and  they  would  like  to  have 
control  of  the  affair  to  themselves. 

"But  tbe  Soviets  would  increase  their  ex- 
port of  aircraft  and  other  war  materiel  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  think  we  can  be  sure  of 
that." 

The  fear  of  Chinese  intervention  haa  been 
more  evident  since  tbe  war  in  Vietnam  has 
become  so  Intense.  Some  persons  remember 
the  sudden  Chinese  move  across  the  Talu 
river  in  the  Korean  war  when  it  appeared  the 
North  Koreans  could  not  much  longer  sur- 
vive American  military  jtnd  air  power. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times.  June  4,  1967] 
Wmxa  AsiAx  Convuct  FxAaxo 

Nora. — The  writer,  Aatittant  Professor  of 
History  at   Harvard,   xoa*   formerly  a   staff 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
To  the  EDRoa: 

As  a  student  of  Asian  history  and.  until 
last  autumn,  an  ofllclal  of  tbe  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  in  the  field  of  Far 
Eastern  policy,  I  write  to  express  my  alarm 
at  the  Administration's  course  of  action  In 
Vietnam.  U  Thant  has  warned  that  we  may 
well  be  near  tbe  threshold  of  World  War  HI. 
I  reluctantly  agree. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  which,  if  un- 
checked,   can   cause    incalculable    barm: 

The  first  is  tbe  Inherent  dynamic  of  the 
quest  for  a  military  solution,  a  quest  whose 
ultimate  consequence  can  only  be  war  with 
China  and  fierbaps  the  Soviet  Union.  My  lay- 
man's impression  is  that  the  Administration, 
despairing  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  will 
give  our  military  the  step-by-step  escalatory 
authority  for  which  they  have  long  pressed. 

The  second  force  is  the  Inherent  dynamic 
of  the  political  process  at  home:  tbe  Admin- 
istration's sensed  need  of  a  "solution,"  one 
way  or  tbe  other,  by  tbe  autumn  of  1968.  For 
all  tbe  talk  of  a  long-protracted  conflict,  the 
(acts  of  recent  escalations  belle  such  talk. 

Add  to  these  two  forces  the  polarization 
between  an  apparent  majority  at  home  that 
sees  the  issue  increasingly  as  "support  for 
our  boys"  and  a  dlasenting  minority  that 
sees  few  ways  to  influence  policy  except 
through  civil  disobedience  and  even  violence. 

The  result  Is  a  nation,  divided  and  dis- 
trought.  that  may  trigger  a  much  wider  con- 
flict with  only  the  vaguest  awareness  of  the 
issues,  the  stakes  or  tbe  alternatives. 
ALneSNATIVKS    axjEcrxD 

My  six  years  In  the  Federal  Government 
revealed  a  melancholy  truth  that  seems  per- 
tinent today:  that  at  each  stage  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  from  1981  onward,  "construc- 
tive alternatives"  have,  in  fact,  been  avail- 
able and  proposed,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment, and  outside  it;  that  at  each  stage  such 
alternatives  have  been  rejected  as  unpalaU- 
ble;  but  that  all  such  alternatives  have  be- 
come progressively  more  palatable  In  retro- 


spect, ones  the  opportunity  to  choose  them 
haa  passed  us  by. 

There  are  things  we  oould  and  Should  have 
done  a  year  ago,  two,  three  and  five  yecuv 
ago,  that  are  Infinitely  harder  to  do  today. 
I  can  attest  that  they  were  in  fact  proposed 
at  the  time,  and  that  they  were  rejected  at 
each  stage  because  the  short-term  price  of 
doing  them  seemed  infinitely  higher  than  the 
short-term  price  of  not  doing  them  and  con- 
tinuing. Instead,  on  the  same  course.  But 
tbe  long-term  price  of  not  doing  them  turns 
out  to  be  compounded  dally  and  hourly.  It 
Is  a  price  that  bears  no  relation  to  tbe  stakes. 

Can  we  still  learn  from  tbe  bureaucratic 
record  and,  for  once,  call  a  halt  before  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return?  Or  ?rlll 
the  price  of  nonescalation — of  de-escala- 
tion— be  once  more  calculated  as  unaupport- 
ably  high,  as  we  plow  on  toward  calamity? 

The  Vietnam  conflict  is  a  needless  war — 
one  that  could  and  should  have  been  avoided. 
Its  resolution  today  certainly  lies  with  men 
in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  men  in 
Washington.  But  tbe  men  in  Washington 
bear  the  paramount  obligation. 

For  the  greatest  power  on  earth  has  the 
power  denied  to  others:  the  power  to  take 
unilateral  steps,  and  to  keep  taking  them; 
the  poirer  to  be  aa  Ingenloua  and  relent- 
less m  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  are  in  tbe 
Infliction  of  pain;  the  power  to  lose  face;  the 
power  to  admit  error,  and  the  power  to  act 
with  magnanimity. 

Jamxs  C.  Thomson,  Jr. 

CAMBamox.  Maas.,  May  23,  1967. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Further,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  a  di^tch  by 
Richard  Harwood.  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  15,  1967,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  tight  censorship  of 
news  existing  In  Saigon.  It  is  Important 
that  all  of  us  realize  how  distorted  the 
reports  from  Saigon  are  likely  to  be  un- 
der such  conditions  of  censorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SOtrrH     VlTTNAMBSB    CXMSOBS    KXXP     A     TIGHT 

RzzN  ON  Paxss 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Saigon. — On  May  9,  Nguyen  Ky  Nam,  the 
moet  professional  of  Saigon's  publishers,  was 
ordered  by  tbe  government  of  Oeneral  Ky 
to  shut  down  bis  newspaper  for  30  days. 

His  offense  Is  unclear.  An  American  official 
noted  in  his  reports  at  the  time  that  Nam's 
newspaper.  The  Sacred  Bell,  had  been  warned 
earlier  in  the  year  "to  stop  propaganda  for 
the  Vietcong"  and  that  he  had  finally  been 
punished  for  "smearing  tbe  ARVN" — ^mean- 
ing the  armed  forces  of  Oeneral  Ky. 

Nam  has  another  explanation.  The  action 
was  taken,  he  says,  because  he  published  a 
series  of  articles  urging  an  indefinite  cease- 
fire In  the  war  to  permit  peasant  refugees 
in  the  cities  to  return  to  their  villages  and  re- 
establish  themselves   on   tbe   land. 

The  specific  words  or  articles  that  gave  of- 
fense are  less  important  than  the  incident 
itself  and  what  it  represents :  an  attempt  by 
the  Ky  government  to  direct  and  control  all 
channels  of  communication  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

There  is  only  one  radio  network  in  the 
country  (except  for  the  clandestine  station 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front)  and  It  is 
operated  by  the  government.  There  are  two 
television  outlets — one  of  them  government- 
owned  and  the  other  a  facility  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  which  represents  no  threat  to 
the  policy  of  controlled  information. 

Tliere  is  a  single  centralized  press  agency 
comparable  to  the  Associated  Press  or  United 
Press  International — the  Vietnam  Press 
Agency — which  la  governed  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  and  is  managed 


by  Director  Oeneral  Nguyen  Ngoc  linh,  who 
la  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  chief  pubUc  T«lations 
adviser  to  Oeneral  Ky. 

There  are  many  newspapers — 27  dallies  In 
Saigon  alone — but  they  are  very  tightly  con- 
trolled, as  tbe  experience  of  The  Sacred  Bell 
suggests. 

The  first  control  Is  the  censorship  mecba- 
nlam.  Every  day  at  10  ajn.  each  newspaper  in 
South  Vietnam  submits  to  the  commissioner 
general  for  Information  and  open  arms  page 
proofs  of  everything  it  intends  to  publish 
that  day. 

Whatever  la  unacceptable  to  tbe  commis- 
sioner general's  staff  of  censors  is  stricken 
by  the  simple  device  of  removing  tbe  offen- 
sive type  from  the  printing  presses.  Tbe  re- 
sult is  a  number  of  blank  spaces  In  the  papers 
each  day  where  sentences,  paragraphs  or  en- 
tire articles  were  meant  to  appear. 

The  second  control  mechaiUBm  is  money 
and  paper.  The  newspapers  of  South  Vietnam 
are  given  newsprint  quotas  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  tbe  free  market,  which  in  this  case 
means  the  black  market,  newsprint  sells  at 
about  a4  for  6O0  sheets. 

Tbe  government,  however,  makes  it  avail- 
able to  newspapers  at  $S  for  600  sheets,  a 
subsidy  that  amounts  to  about  $130,000  a 
year  in  Saigon  alone.  Without  the  quota  a 
newspaper  cannot  publish.  Without  tbe  sub- 
sidy they  would  make  leaa  money. 

JJJB.  AIlllUliB 

The  American  attitude  toward  the  cen- 
sorship and  propaganda  policies  of  the  Ky 
Government  la  not  negative.  VS.  officials 
note  with  obvloua  dlaapproval  In  their  re- 
ports that  certain  Saigon  newspapers  fall 
to  take  tbe  "correct"  attitude  toward  certain 
happenings.  The  Saigon  daUy,  Aurora,  was 
recentiy  described  In  an  ofllclal  VS.  report 
aa  a  paper  that  had  once  "played  up  war- 
weartnesa"  In  South  Vietnam  and  that  now 
"playa  up  VC  (Vietcong)  prestige  and  scoma 
VS.  presence." 

Other  papers  are  praised  in  tbe  reports  for 
printing  pubUdty  handouts  and  plcturw 
from  the  American  propaganda  headquarters 
here,  the  Joint  U.S.  public  affairs  office. 

Tbe  case  of  Nguyen  Ky  Nam  and  Tbe  Sa- 
cred Bell,  is.  In  one  sense,  Mpecinl.  Nam,  ac- 
cording to  the  Americans,  is  "pro-nench. 
pro-VC".  His  newspaper,  with  a  circulation  of 
40,000  dally,  is  taken  seriously  by  both  the 
Ky  government  and  its  American  advisers. 
"His  paper,"  an  American  analysis  says,  "has 
great  Impact  on  tbe  working  and  middle 
classes." 

AMONO   UASGSBT 

One  explanation  for  that  Impact  Is  that 
The  Sacred  Bell  la,  by  all  atandards.  the  best 
paper  in  Saigon  in  terms  of  appearance  and 
style.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Saigon  dailies. 

It  is,  furthermore,  one  of  the  few  dallies 
in  Saigon  which  rejects  tbe  conventional 
wisdom  here  that  the  war  wUl  be  won  with 
guns,  troope  and  bombers. 

Its  publisher,  Nam,  is  an  old  man  In 
Vietnamese  terms — about  65  years  of  age. 
He  was  very  close  to  tbe  French  government 
in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  His  editor  in  the 
early  1950s  was  Nguyen  Van  Hieu,  a  brilliant 
propagandist  who  Is  now  the  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  which 
is  nicknamed  the  Vietcong. 

Nam's  position,  as  he  describes  it.  is  that 
the  war  Is  senseless,  that  the  NLF  desires 
peace,  that  all  South  Vietnamese  desire 
peace  after  years  of  war. 

NOT  ANTT-AMERICAN 

He  says  that  be  is  passionately  anti-Com- 
munist, that  he  is  not  anti-American  be- 
cause two  of  his  daughters  live  in  Hanover. 
New  Hampshire,  and  that  South  Vietnam 
will  never  go  Communist  even  if  a  coalition 
government  is  formed  with  the  NLF. 

But  he  is  suspect  because  he  is  what  would 
be  called  a  "peacenik"  in  the  United  States. 
"All  members  of  the  NLF,"  says  Nam,  "want 
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peace  and  »  woe  flre.  Everybody  in  VIeCnam 
wmnta  peace  after  23  yeara  of  war.  Tbey  want 
peace  now  following  a  oeaae-flre;  foUowfeog 
a  pcaeefol  aettlmnen^  tba  AinetlcaiM  can 
KlTe  m  Malataiiee.  and  «•  can  beeoma  a 
proapenma  nation  like  West  Qennany.  Kven 
Ho  Cbl  Mtnh  (tbe  president  of  Nortlt  Viet- 
nam) baa  aald  that  Soutb  Vietnam  cannot 
be  cooununlaed." 

This  point  of  view,  at  oouiae.  la  totally  at 
odda  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ky  sovem- 
ment,  and  with  the  point  of  view  of  many 
American  offlclala  here. 

What  the  government  exjtecta  of  the  news- 
papora  of  Bouth  Vietnam  waa  stated  un- 
eqalvocaUy  In  a  "communique"  which  all 
8a1g«»n  newapapers  wwe  required  to  publiah 
a  few  day*  ago. 

In  eaehance  for  newsprint  snbeldies.  the 
communique  aatd,  (be  newqiapen  of  South 
Vletiuun  abould  meah  their  private  interests 
with  "the  national  interest."  In  practical 
tenaa  that  maant  that  tbe  preaa  should  carry 
out  four  tasks  assicned  by  the  Ky  govem- 
m«itk  The  first  waa  to  "develop  tbe  anti- 
Communist  spirit  among  tbe  masaea."  The 
othtfs  demanded  accuracy  in  the  news,  "con- 
stmetive  edttosials,"  "sound  recreation,"  and 
cultural  uplift. 

The  newspapers  tn  Saigon  are  not  only 
profitable  but  also  Important  instruments  of 
political  thou^t.  from  all  indleatlona.  Tbe 
National  Uberatlon  Front,  for  example,  is 
said  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  all  but  two 
Saigon  newspapers  In  areas  tinder  its  control. 
One  at  tbe  papers  acceptable  to  tbe  VC  is 
said  to  be  the  paper  published  by  Nam,  The 
Sacred  Bell.  Tbe  other  Is  a  popular,  non- 
poUtieal  dally  that  carries  serialized  stories  of 
love  and  adventure. 

Tbe  Ky  government's  assessment  of  the 
power  of  the  preaa  Is  reflected  in  its  reaction 
toTb«8aen<lBeU. 

The  Amertcans  who  piofeas  a  distaste  for 
ceiisoishlp  says  that  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  has  urged  Ky  to  let  the  newspapers 
report  the  deetion  eampa^ji  fredy  and  to 
eomment  without  fear  of  reprisal  on  tbe  1»- 
soea  and  candidatea,  Ky  lncl\ided. 

Ky  haa  yet  to  decide  whether  this  will 
be  done. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  DIRKSESf.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  putting  In  the  Rxcou)  the  series  of 
articles  aiUUed  "Crisis  in  the  Courts"  by 
Howard  James  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Sdenoe  ttaoiUa.  I  now  ask 
tnutntmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoiB  articles  seven  and  eight. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou), 
as  foUows: 

(nom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 
34,1907] 

Bail  As  uses 
(By  Howard  James) 

It  waa  a  mild  evening  in  January  when  I 
visited  a  night  session  of  Pittsburgh's  munic- 
ipal court. 

Because  tbe  new  night  court  had  been 
lauded  as  an  important  improvement  In 
Pittsburgh's  system,  I  was  poorly  prepared 
for  what  I  found  there. 

Business  waa  slow,  so  the  Judge  was  In- 
dulging in  horseplay,  rollicking  around  the 
courtroom.  This  went  on  for  about  a  half 
hour  before  he  finally  took  the  bench.  A 
handful  of  people,  waiting  for  a  hearing, 
watched  silently  while  he  wisecracked  with 
a  bystander. 

Equally  casual  were  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  a  man  who  from  time  to  time  walked 
to  the  bull  pen  where  pilauueis  were  kept. 
Sometimes  he  disappeared  into  another 
room.  When  I  walked  Into  the  room,  he  was 
■tandiiig  near  the  aafe,  chatting  with  the 
two  poltoemen  asalgned  to  tbe  court.  Oeea- 


aionally  ha  would  go  Into  the  restricted  area 
where  the  Judge's  cbambera  are  found. 

Ttim  man  waa  a  ball  bondsman,  and  from 
all  appearances  hs  waa  tislng  tbe  courtroom 
to  ooiutuct  his  builneas-^iardiy  in  keeping 
with  accepted  eourt  practloee. 

My  immediate  Impreosion  waa  that  tbe 
Judge  waa  setting  high  balls  for  tbe  profit  of 
this  ball  bondsman.  When  I  questioned  the 
Judge,  he  denied  It.  Biit  he  did  admit  that 
he  set  one  ball  high  to  help  detectivea  ex- 
tract a  "voluntary"  confession  from  a  man 
accused  of  burglary. 

BKFKNOANT  TSUtKATLM  EU 

Police  told  the  defendant  the  Judge  would 
set  a  high  ball  unless  the  man  admitted  to 
the  crime.  When  be  did,  the  Judge  said: 

"That's  how  lt'8  supposed  to  work." 

Despite  the  questions  raised  by  the  con- 
duct In  that  Plttsbiirgh  courtroom,  the  idea 
of  having  a  Judge  on  duty  after  hours  Lb 
considered  by  some  court  officials  as  a  step 
forward  in  expediting  justice. 

In  many  cities  defendants  arrested  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  (and  most  are)  sit  in 
Jail  at  least  until  the  following  morning. 
Sometimes  days  pass  before  they  get  a  hear- 
ing or  make  bail.  Men  lose  their  Jobs  and 
their  families  go  on  welfare  because  of  this. 

Even  though  the  defendant  is  later  re- 
leased on  ball,  freed  for  lack  of  evidence, 
or  even  acquitted,  the  damage  has  been  done. 

New  Tork  and  Philadelphia  now  have  34- 
hour  courts.  Pittsburgh's  is  open  until  about 
2ajn. 

BAIL  BOND  OFTKN  MISTCSED 

Many  thoughtful  lawyers  and  Judges  In- 
terviewed are  concerned  over  ball-bond  prac- 
tices. Few  Americans  realize  how  Involved 
and  costly  getting  out  on  ball  can  be.  (The 
professional  criminal  Imows:  He  retains  a 
standing  bail  bondsman  and  writes  off  the 
bondsman's  fee  and  the  ball  as  a  "business 
expense.") 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  3,000  bail  bondsmen  acroaa  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  operate  out  at  shabby 
little  offices  and  are  backed  by  little  more 
than  10  of  tbe  nation's  surety  firms. 

"A  central  fault  of  tbe  existing  system  is 
that  It  detains  too  many  people,  with  serious 
consequences  for  defendants,  the  criminal 
process,  and  the  conmiunlty,"  asserts  the 
President's  Conunisslon  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  "The  first 
step  of  reform  Is  to  introduce  fact-finding 
procedures  which  wUl  furnish  Immediately 
after  arrest  verified  information  about  tbe 
accused  and  his  community  ties. 

"With  this  Information  a  rational  assess- 
ment of  the  risks  can  be  made,  and  where 
there  Is  no  significant  risk  the  defendant  can 
be  released  without  bail." 

I  was  appalled  to  find,  as  I  traveled  tbe 
nation,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  citizen  (or  police- 
man) to  have  someone  thrown  In  Jail.  Either 
can  swear  out  a  warrant  and  have  a  person 
arrested  on  a  grudge.  The  charge  may  be 
totally  unfounded  and  ultimately  dismissed. 
But  the  arrest  takes  place.  And  the  law  pro- 
vides little  practical  recourse  for  the  arrested 
person. 

A  problem  Involving  police-Initiated  arrests 
arises  from  the  difflcvlty  of  getting  the 
arresting  officer  to  appear  in  court  to  testify. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this: 

Usually  a  policeman  must  testify  on  his 
own  time — taking  the  morning  or  afternoon 
off  from  work  and  making  it  up  later  or 
simply  spending  part  or  all  c^  his  day  off 
in  court.  Obviously  sudh  a  system  does  not 
encourage  the  officer  to  appear. 

But  sometimes  an  officer  Is  vindictive 
and  wants  to  see  the  defendant  punished. 
So  the  officer  deliberately  falls  to  show  up 
In  court.  (This  Is  especially  true  when  the 
policeman  knows  he  Is  short  on  evidence.) 
The  result  Is  that  the  defendant  must  keep 
coming  back  to  court  until  his  accuser 
rtiows  up.  Such  polioe-cauaed  delays  can 
cost  a  man  money  In  time  off  from  work.  He 


may  even  be  held  in  Jail  if  unaMe  to  make 
ball.  Tbe  taxp«yer  foot*  the  blU  for  bis 
"room  and  board." 

STBIUC    ABT7SKD 

The  abuse  of  the  arrest-Jall-ball  system 
by  police  to  usurp  tbe  authority  of  the  court 
and  punish  those  arrested  remains  wide- 
spread. I  found  evidence  of  the  practice  in 
every  section  of  the  nation. 

In  Dea  Moines,  policemen  used  to  be  un- 
der orders  to  arrest  men  for  OMVI — oper- 
ating a  motor  vehicle  while  intoxicated. 
Under  this  order  officers  would  arrest  lor 
OMVI  even  when  they  knew  they  lacked 
evidence  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

"Tbe  boys  figured  the  defendant  would 
at  least  be  rapped  for  the  bond  [defendants 
pay  a  ball  bondsman  $25  to  write  a  (300  bond 
for  OMVI  I  and  also  spend  a  night  In  Jail," 
said  Capt.  Wendell  Nichols.  The  OMVI 
charge  was  probably  valid  in  9  out  of  10 
cases,  be  added. 

In  effect  the  police  were  using  some  ar- 
rests as  punishment,  knowing  they  wouldn't 
stick. 

It  was  the  penalty  Imposed  on  "that  10th 
fellow,"  plus  a  recent  upgrading  of  the  police 
department,  that  finally  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  Des  Moines  arrest  philosophy. 

BCany  agree  with  Pittsburgh's  noted  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge,  Ruggero  J.  Aldlsert,  when 
he  says  ball  bondsmen  are  "vulttxres."  In 
some  states  bondsmen  demand  payment  of 
up  to  10  or  20  percent  of  the  bail.  Tlie  de- 
fendant loses  this  money — even  if  charges 
are  later  found  false. 

On  a  good  nlgbt  an  unethical  bondsman, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  Judge,  police,  or 
lawyers  can  pocket  a  sizable  siun — all  In  the 
name  of  "service  to  humanity."  And  this 
tyi>e  of  Judge,  policeman,  or  lawyer  often 
gets  "gifts"  at  outright  kickbacks  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

OTHXS     JU1>GE9     QT7K8T10NSD 

On  that  night  In  Pittsburgh  the  Judge  was 
setting  ball  of  between  (500  and  S5,000.  Ball 
bondsmen  In  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  to 
receive  a  6  percent  fee.  But  as  Judge  Aldl- 
sert said:  "Who  knows  what  a  poor  devil 
•nay  pay?  These  fellows  collect  whatever  the 
traffic  will  bear." 

During  the  evening  I  also  found  some  men 
unable  to  make  bond. 

Tbe  next  day  I  asked  other  Plttsburt;!: 
Judges  about  what  I  observed  in  the  ntght 
court. 

One  of  them,  ICmest  C.  Jones,  who  bad 
been  promoted  to  chief  magistrate  by  the 
Mayor  a  few  days  earlier  to  clean  up  tbe 
city  courts,  said  he  was  disturbed  by  what 
I  had  found. 

Immediately  after  our  conversation  be  or- 
dered a  crackdown. 

He  banned  ball  bondsmen  from  the  court- 
room. Now  prisoners  select  a  bondsman's 
name  from  a  printed  Ust  and  make  the  con- 
tact by  telephone.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  the 
amounts  of  ball  have  been  reduced:  Those 
charged  with  misdemeanors  (lees  serious 
crimes)  now  get  out  on  $500  bail,  Instead  of 
$1,000  as  in  the  past. 

Among  other  security  measures,  Mr. 
Jones  has  also  Installed  a  lock  system  with 
a  master  push-button  that  controls  the  doors 
to  the  courtroom.  (Shortly  before  my  visit, 
a  policeman  was  shot  with  his  own  revolver 
in  a  corner  of  the  courtroom  complex.) 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  he  also  is  currently 
cracking  down  on  delays  in  bringing  de- 
fendants from  outlying  areas  Into  court — 
delays  appiarently  caused  by  the  ties  that 
exist  between  policemen  and  certain  ball 
bondsmen. 

StTXPKISKD  nf  PHILAOELPHIA 

The  effect  of  the  changes — and  the  need 
for  them — were  immediately  made  apparent. 

The  night  I  left  Pittsbiwgh  I  fiew  to  Phila- 
delphia. When  I  walked  into  the  night  court 
in  that  city  I  had  expected  to  quietly  blend 
into  the  crowd  unnotloed. 


To  my  surprise  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney, Ned  Wolf,  walked  over  and  shook  my 
hand,  saying,  "You  must  be  the  reporter 
from  Tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor." 

When  I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  he  said 
someone  from  the  Pittsburgh  court  had 
called  (without  Mr.  Jones's  knowledge  or 
permission)  to  tell  them  to  watch  for  me. 
The  Pittsburgh  informant  even  gave  out 
a  description.  Tbe  Pittsburgh  court  shake-up 
had  already  begun,  even  though  I  had  not 
as  yet  written  a  word. 

Some  of  tbe  shortcomings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia court  system  have  already  been  covered 
In  this  series.  There,  as  in  other  cities,  abuse 
of  the  ball-bond  system  is  reported  to  be 
widespread. 

The  new  24-hour  court  had  difficulties  al- 
most before  it  started.  There  were  reports 
that  bail  bondsmen  put  pressure  on  lower- 
court  magistrates  to  stay  off  the  Job.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  such  pressure,  some  of  the 
magistrates  refused  to  sit.  Tbey  were  subse- 
quently ordered  to  by  Chief  Administrative 
Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll. 

According  to  Edward  J.  Blake,  court  ad- 
ministrator, there  has  been  significant  im- 
provement. All  bail  transactions  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  courtroom  and  must  now 
take  place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts. 
Pines  are  no  longer  paid  directly  to  the 
magistrate. 

As  Mr.  Blake  put  It:  "The  time  had  come 
for  the  money  changers  to  get  out  of  the 
temple  of  Justice." 

BONDSMXN    OXFENO    BZLVES 

District  Attorney  Arlen  Spector,  who  sup- 
ported the  new  court,  had  said  earlier  that 
It  would  help  eliminate  tbe  "opportunity  for 
ball  bondsmen  to  profiteer." 

Bondsmen  assert  that  their  greatest  serv- 
ice Is  going  after  the  man  who  Jumps  bail. 
This  to  avoid  paying  tbe  forfeiture. 

"The  person  on  ball  actually  belongs  to 
us,"  said  an  Indianapolis  bondsman  I  inter- 
viewed at  length.  "We  don't  have  to  go 
through  all  that  legal  stuff  like  extradition. 

"One  fellow  drove  to  Florida.  He  was  on 
tS.OOO  bail.  We  picked  up  the  man,  put  hand- 
cuffs on  him,  and  brought  him  back.  The 
law  says  we  can  use  whatever  force  it  takes 
to  bring  him  back." 

A  sharp  bail  bondsman  can,  without  too 
much  effort,  make  "at  least  $10,000  to  $15,000 
a  year,"  he  added. 

In  Indiana  he  must  "have  a  clean  record, 
pass  a  test,  and  put  up  collateral  of  $3,500 
up."  The  actual  rtsk  is  usually  taken  by  a 
surety  company — although  in  several  states 
visited  I  found  that  cash  In  the  bank,  prop- 
erty, or  even  thin  air  are  used  by  ball  bonds- 
men to  back  up  their  bonds.  Some  write 
more  bonds  than  they  can  cover. 

COLLUSION    PLAINLT    ZMPLIXD 

In  Indianapolis  I  foimd  that  some  bonds- 
men and  lawyers  may  work  hand  and  glove, 
referring  busineas  to  each  other. 

"What  court  are  you  going  to  be  in?"  one 
ball  bondsman  asked  a  client  as  I  listened. 
(The  man  named  the  Judge.)  "Then  call 
i^nk,  "  he  said.  "He  can  take  care  of  you." 

As  the  discussion  continued,  the  implica- 
tion was  clear  that  the  lawyer  had  the  Judge 
"In  his  pocket." 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  law  was  changed 
after  it  was  foiuid  lawyers  and  shady  char- 
acters were  in  tbe  bond  business.  As  one 
court  official  put  it: 

"A  bondsman  might  own  a  lot  that  wasn't 
worth  $100,  yet  he  would  list  the  lot  in  a 
*100.000  bond.  We  bad  over  a  mUllon  dollars 
In  forfeitures  on  fake  paper.  The  bonds 
weren't  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
on." 

A  former  bootlegger  was  writing  bail 
bonds  on  real  estete  actually  owned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City  diocese. 

This  resulted  in  baU  reform  there.  BaU 
bondsmen  are  now  registered  with  the  state 


insurance  oommlaaioner.  Tb0f  work  through 
surety  companies,  and  post  cash  or  aecuri- 
tiee  to  back  up  their  business. 

Tet  on  one  of  the  days  I  visited  Okla- 
homa City  a  former  bondsman  was  tn  court 
for  getting  a  defendant  released  on  phoney 
papers. 

The  picture  is  grim.  The  problems  nation- 
wide. 

nfBqXTITT    STXESSED 

In  calling  for  changes,  President  Johnson 
has  said: 

"The  defendant  with  means  can  afford  to 
pay  ball.  He  can  afford  to  buy  his  freedom. 
But  the  poorer  defendant  cannot  pay  the 
price.  He  languishes  in  Jail  weeks,  months, 
and  perhaps  even  years  before  trial." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Iisw  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
cited  these  examples  of  the  problem: 

"A  man  was  Jailed  on  a  serious  charge 
brought  last  Christmas  Eve.  He  oould  not 
afford  ball  and  spent  101  days  in  Jail  until 
a  bearing.  Then  the  complainant  admitted 
tbe  charge  was  false. 

"Another  man  spent  two  months  in  Jail 
before  being  acquitted.  In  that  p>eriod  he 
lost  his  Job  and  his  car  and  bis  family  was 
split  up.  He  did  not  find  another  Job  for 
four  months." 

Sometimes,  too,  if  there  is  a  great  pubUc 
hue  and  cry  about  a  particular  crime,  baU 
may  be  set  so  high  as  to  become  meaning- 
less as  a  protection  to  tbe  defendant. 

Despite  tbe  dark  picture,  much  of  the 
court-related  reform  that  has  taken  place 
has  nevertheless  been  in  the  area  of  ball 
bond. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Louis  Schweit- 
zer, a  New  York  City  IndustriallBt  and  engi- 
neer. Learning  that  a  man  could  sit  in  Jail 
for  a  year  or  more  in  New  York  because  he 
lacked  money  to  pay  a  ball  bondsman,  Mr. 
Schweitzer  formed  the  Vera  Foundation 
(named  for  bis  wife)  in  19fll. 

Foundation  employees  began  screening 
defendants  for  tbe  cowte  to  see  how  many 
could  qualify  for  release  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance— or  signature — without  paying  cash. 

Tbe  plan  was  so  successful  that  now  more 
than  100  cities  use  it  to  some  degree. 

Yet  I  found  none  that  begin  to  measiire 
up  to  the  New  York  plan. 

In  1964  the  Vera  Foundation  (now  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice)  turned  Ite  release- 
on-recognizance  (ROR)  research  project 
over  to  the  Probation  Department  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Last  year  that  department,  with  40-pltis 
employees,  screened  64,458  defendants  and 
found  35,458  qualified  for  interviews.  Of 
these,  20,937  received  favorable  recommen- 
dations. And  9,938  were  actually  released. 
Another  3,226  were  released  by  Judges  on 
information  provided  by  the  ROR  staff 
without  tbe  favorable  recommendation. 

NrW     TOXK    XNCaXASKD    STATP 

New  York  City  budgeted  $298,000  for  the 
program  in  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June 
30.  With  the  24-hour  court  now  in  operation 
the  staff  has  Jumped  from  40  to  83. 

New  York  officials  estimate  that  millions 
of  dollars  have  already  been  saved  in  New 
York  by  this  system — both  In  texpayers' 
money  and  in  money  that  might  be  paid  to 
professional  bail  bondsmen.  For  it  costs  $7 
a  day  to  hold  a  man  in  Jail,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated each  man  is  held  an  average  of  16 
days. 

"Under  ROR  he  is  allowed  to  go  back  to 
his  Job,"  says  Henry  H.  Smith,  chief  of  the 
ROR  program  in  New  York.  "Before,  his 
family  probably  had  to  go  on  welfare  to  eat. 
And  it  haa  helped  solve  a  very  serious  bous- 
ing problem  in  the  Corrections  Department, 
where  there  is  a  great  ahortage  of  space." 

He  also  aaserte  that  perhaps  up  to  66  per- 
cent of  thoee  who  are  involved  m  the  pro- 
gram have  charges  tl'nmlitinl  or  are  found 
not  guilty  when  they  have  their  day  in  court. 


How  many  fail  to  show  up  in  oourtT 

A  1966  study  shows  about  1.8  percent,  an 

average  that  approximates  or  betters  that  of 

professional  bondsmen. 

STATISTICS   mSLEADIMC 

Yet  a  more  recent  report  ahows  that  tbe 
figure  may  be  closer  to  4  percent  in  New 
York  City.  This  may  refiect  fiaws  in  the  court 
system  rather  than  in  the  ROR  program. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  this  example : 

A  young  man  was  arrested  for  possession 
of  burglary  tools.  Living  at  home  with  bis 
parents  and  working  full  time,  he  was  re- 
leased under  the  ROR  program. 

This  young  man  showed  up  in  court  15 
times  on  the  charge.  Each  time  the  arresting 
policeman  failed  to  abow  up  in  court. 

On  tbe  16tb  court  date  the  young  man 
failed  to  appear.  He  was  fed  up  with  the 
whole  thing,  Mr.  Smith  says.  Then  the  man 
was  arrested  on  a  bench  warrant.  The  ROR 
program  chalked  up  a  "failure."  Yet  tbe  offi- 
cer still  did  not  appear  in  court. 

Finally,  with  tbe  help  of  ROR  people,  the 
Judge  dismissed  the  charges  against  the 
young  man. 

OTHKB    SOLUTIONS   SOUGHT 

It  Is  hoped  that  in  New  York  City  the  24- 
bour  court  will  resolve  some  of  the  police 
fallure-to-show  problems. 

Dee  Moines  has  a  program  called  pretrial 
release.  In  a  metropolitan  area  of  more  than 
200,000  persons  it  operates  on  a  budget  of 
$15,000  by  using  six  studente  from  Drake 
University  Law  School.  Each  works  part  time. 

It  was  launched  by  the  Hawley  Welfare 
Foundation  in  1964.  Since  then  3,116  inter- 
views were  held  cmd  3,596  (83  percent)  were 
found  qualified  for  release.  Of  these,  2,369 
(73  percent)  were  released,  with  a  no-show 
rate  of  U  percent. 

Figures  on  the  total  number  arretted  in 
the  period  are  not  really  meaningful.  For 
althotigb  city  police  arrest  roughly  9,000  per- 
sons a  year,  4.612  were  charged  with  being 
drunk  last  year,  and  1.709  were  picked  up 
for  moving  traffic  violations.  Add  to  this  the 
number  of  those  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct and  vagrancy  and  those  with  out-of- 
town  addresses  (thus  not  eligible  for  ROR) 
and  it  indicates  that  a  high  percentage  of 
those  who  might  spend  several  days  or  weeks 
in  Jail  are  being  released. 

There  Is  a  side  benefit,  says  Captain 
Nichols :  Letting  a  man  out  on  his  own  signa- 
ture helps  reduce  bitterness  toward  tbe 
police. 

ABUSKS   DascaXBED 

Los  Angeles  officials  also  tell  how  ball 
bondsmen  abuse  their  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  inexperienced  public: 

New  York  relatives  of  a  man  charged  with 
a  felony  (serious  crime)  called  a  ball  bonds- 
man to  aak  how  they  could  get  the  relative 
out  of  Jail.  He  told  them  to  send  him  (the 
bondsman)  a  check  for  $1,650,  although  he 
knew  full  well  that  the  bail  was  set  at 
$1,100.  (Normally  this  would  require  sur- 
rending  only  $100  to  the  ball  bondsman) . 

After  sending  the  court  its  $1,100,  "the 
bondsman  ran  up  over  $400  in  expenses" 
before  the  defendant  realiaed  what  had  hap- 
pened, a  court  spokesman  asserted. 

Since  1963  Los  Angeles  has  had  an  OR 
(own  recognizance)  program.  It  is  headed  by 
Bill  Box,  who  has  a  steff  of  five  InvestigatorB 
and  one  clerical  assistant. 

All  defendante  are  now  given  an  OR  appli- 
cation when  they  are  arraigned  in  munici- 
pal court,  he  says.  The  following  morning 
those  who  make  application  are  interviewed. 

"All  we  do  is  evaluate  a  person's  char- 
acter," Mr.  Box  saya.  "We  look  at  bla  past 
record  and  check  with  schools,  nelghlxuB. 
employers,  and  other  references  be  may  give 
out." 

But  tbe  tiny  staff  means  that  "we  don't 
have  time  to  get  to  everybody."  To  solve  that 
problem  "we  put  tttoae  with  the  best  poaat- 
bility  of  getting  OR'ed  on  top  of  the  pile  and 
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those    wlttk    tbfl    iMMt    poasibUlty    <m    tlie 
bottom." 

TlM  ofBce  tutndlM  only  about  "»  doaoi  a 
day — favorable  and  lUifaTorable." 

JAB.  BTAT   PMCWTHTW 

And  a  man  may  remain  In  ]all  two  or  three 
day*  or  nMc«  before  he  U  released  under 
the  system.  Others  are  able  to  poet  cash 
bond.  And  othcss  get  out  when  charges  are 
dropped. 

"Many  defendants  are  never  brought  to 
arraignment."  Mr.  Box  says.  "They  are  held 
48  hours,  and  they  find  something  Is  wrong 
(lack  of  evidence,  for  example)  or  the  com- 
plaining witness  changes  his  mind." 

Only  felonies  are  covered. 

"This  program  was  offered  to  Municipal 
Oourt,  but  It  was  turned  down,"  Mr.  Box 
explalna.  "Kach  }udge  makes  his  own  de- 
cUlam  tbere." 

OOier  advantages?  In  January,  taxpayers 
of  Los  Angeles  County  were  saved  at  least 
943,000  In  jaU  costs,  according  to  Mr.  Box's 
records.  This  saving  was  In  addition  to  w^- 
fare  payments  to  a  defendant's  family.  In- 
come taxes  he  pays  on  earnings  the  defendant 
would  otherwise  lose,  and  othtt  side  benefits. 

TT>Tiirri'nisvff  MOW   ncvoLvao 

Pnliaps  the  most  liberal  program  I  saw 
was  In  San  Franclsoo. 

John  BaUeatrasse,  a  ball  bondsman,  oom- 
pi»tiMiH  tliat  "hlppitm"  are  being  OR'ed  left 
and  right.  He  said  96  percent  of  them  are 
arrested  for  naroottes  violations.  Thoee  who 
peddle  narcotics  always  have  plenty  of  money 
and  can  wen  afford  ball,  he  said,  yet  they  are 
OB'ed. 

X  was  In  the  office  with  Mr.  Ballestrasse 
when  he  returned  fimn  Jail  with  a  young 
Negro  be  had  balled.  The  ITegro  had  been 
"arrested  for  loitering,"  said  Mr.  Ballestrasse. 
"All  he  was  doing  was  watching  ttxe  hippies." 

IncMentally.  Mr.  BaUestraase^  office  was 
not  the  deeay  ^pe  of  office  out  of  which  moat 
ball  bondsmen  operate.  It  was  well  appoint- 
ed and  presided  over  by  an  attractive  blonde. 

The  OR  program  has  put  some  ball  bonds- 
men oat  or  business.  It  Is  operated  by  12 
VIST&  wcrken  tmder  the  federal  antlpoverty 
pgrogram,  30  law  atiident  volunteers,  plus 
younsBters  wraklng  In  the  Neighborhood 
Tonth  Corps. 

Between  Aug.  28.  1964,  and  Feb.  28,  1987. 
a  total  of  18,731  prisoners  have  talked  to 
staff  members.  Of  these,  13,475  have  been 
processed,  and  favcanble  recommendations 
presented  In  4.226  cases.  And  3,198  were 
OR'ed. 

This  can  be  compared  with  IjOS  Angeles, 
a  far  larger  city,  where  between  January, 
1986,  and  January,  1987,  only  4,964  appH- 
catUms  have  been  processed  and  1,228  prts- 
onen  released. 

Two-TKU  ssnaixMci  crrxB 

Tei  Bmn  Vfeandaco's  "faUnre  to  show"  rec- 
ord Is  better  than  that  at  Los  Angeles.  For 
Ban  nandseCB  proBram  shows  2  percent 
of  those  TOlsssnrI  did  not  coma  to  court.  In 
IjOS  ADffries  the  rate  was  3.9  percent. 

And  a  spokesman  for  the  San  Prandsoo  OB 
project  sssMlii  tasat  ball  bondsmen  have  a 
fallure-to-sbow  rate  of  6  percent. 

Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland)  with  a  pop- 
ulation more  than  double  that  of  San  Fran- 
etaeo  County,  launched  its  baU-reform 
project  In  April,  1966. 

In  two  years  a  total  of  718  persons  have 
been  released,  with  a  fallure-to-show  rate  of 
1.9  percent.  Of  thoee  released.  88  were  charged 
with  carrying  concealed  weapons,  76  for 
burglary,  88  for  auto  theft,  64  for  forgery, 
48  for  poor  relief  (welfare)  fraud,  and  43  for 
grand  larceny. 

Ho  recent  study  has  been  made  of  expan- 
sion of  the  Vera  Institute's  Manhattan  Ball 
Project,  which  has  successfully  extended  (XI 
to  the  "little  guy,"  Vera  olBclals  say.  Ilie 
beat  eBtlmate  Is  "over  100  dtles." 

It  has  also  been  found  that  thoee  released 
an  ball  are  more  often  acquitted  or  put  on 


probatlui  by  Judges  than  are  those  who  stay 
In  Jail  pending  trial.  This  Is  partly  because  a 
free  defendant  can  build  a  better  defense. 
In  jail  he  cannot  help  bis  lawyer  find  wlt- 
neases,  and  his  ability  to  confer  with  his 
lawyer  is  limited. 

Also,  a  Judge  may  be  more  inclined  to 
rule  against  a  man  who  cannot  raise  ball  or 
secure  release  under  the  new  recognizance 
programs. 

nXUIOIB    PLAN    FSAISEO 

I  found  widespread  national  Interest  in 
the  plan,  but  bail  bondsmen  and  others  who 
oppose  it  have  successfully  blocked  it  In 
hundreds  of  other  communities. 

Illinois  Is  credited  with  coming  up  with 
one  of  the  beet  systems.  A  recently  passed 
state  law  permits  a  defendant  to  post  10 
percent  of  the  ball  in  cash  with  the  court — 
the  amount  once  paid  to  the  bondsman. 
Under  the  new  law  the  defendant  will  get 
b«u;k  90  percent  of  the  money  posted  if  he 
appears  as  required. 

He  may  also  post  100  percent  In  cash  (also 
acceptable  In  most  other  states)  or  in  secu- 
rities. Or  he  may  pledge  double  the  bond  In 
local  real  estate  holdings. 

While  It  has  curbed  abuses  by  ball  bonds- 
men, problems  are  stm  popping  up. 

A  Chicago  Judge,  Iiouls  W.  Klzas,  has  been 
suspended  by  Chief  Judge  John  S.  Boyle. 
Judge  Boyle  said  Judge  Klzas  may  have 
written  688  ball  bonds  in  a  17-month  period. 
(Since  the  initial  statement,  the  Investlga- 
ti<m  hinU  that  the  figure  could  top  1,000.) 
Judge  Boyle  said  Judge  Klzas'  assignment  to 
the  small-claims  civil  court  would  not  nor- 
mally Involve  setting  ball  in  even  a  doaen 
cases. 

PATTZRK  STJOCESTXD 

Judge  Boyle  also  said  these  ball  bonds 
wwe  set  at  odd  hours,  sometimes  when  Judge 
Klzas  should  have  been  in  his  own  courtroom, 
and  often  during  the  night  or  early  morning 
hours.  (Judge  Klzas'  courtroom  was  one  of 
thoee  frequently  found  empty  as  reported 
earlier  In  this  series.) 

A  Chicago  police  investtgatton  shows  a  pat- 
tern developing.  Bonds  were  set  low  in  some 
cases.  In  others,  no  casb  was  required.  Most 
were  for  defendants  accused  of  serious  crimes. 

An  impeachment  hearing  is  being  held  this 
week  before  a  special  conxmlsslon  called  by 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

One  Investigation  has  charged  that  a 
"tight  little  group"  of  policemen  and  law- 
yers may  also  be  Involved.  A  second  Judge 
is  being  Investigated,  although  no  charges 
have  been  leveled.  Officials  hint  that  the  in- 
vestigation may  be  expanded  as  they  seek 
to  determine  whether  money  was  exchanged. 

The  Investigations  indicate  the  need  for 
more  sxipervlsion  and  control  in  the  system. 

In  other  cities  aggressive  newspapers  have 
uncovered  other  bond  scandals.  Yet,  too 
often  abuses  continue  uhchecked. 

Meanwhile,  many  bsftl  bondsmen  make 
huge  profits,  lliey  Justify  the  old  bonding 
system  as  "the  Amerlcati  way"  or  the  "free 
enterprise  way." 

TKArflC  BTSrxM  CBmciZD 

I  found  other  bail  problems. 

In  some  states  motorkts  are  permitted  to 
poet  "ball"  for  traffic  (Senses,  then  forfeit 
the  pay  instead  of  appearing  In  court  or  pay- 
ing the  fine. 

"This  all-too-commoa  procedure  smacks 
of  enforcement  for  reveaue — a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  Integrity  of  our  Judicial  system," 
one  official  of  the  Traffic  Institute  at  North- 
western University  writes. 

As  I  found  disparity  in  sentencing,  so  also 
I  noted  widespread  Inequities  in  ball — both 
in  traffic  and  In  criminal  cases. 

A  study  relessed  In  Bforch  by  the  Judicial 
council  in  the  State  of  Washington  shows, 
for  example: 

In  Yakima  County  a  motorist  charged 
with  a  hit-and-run  deaih  must  raise  61,100, 
while  on  Mercer  Island  the  ball  Is  1160,  and 
in  White  Salmon  $260. 


FoUowlng  too  close  requires  a  644  pay- 
ment In  Yakima  County  and  610  in  Union 
Gap. 

Disregarding  a  fiagman  has  a  bail  require- 
ment of  $104  in  Clallam  County  and  610  on 
Mercer  Island. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about 
more  uniformity  In  Washington. 

Bail  reform  is  slowly  gaining  headway. 
More  progress  can  be  found  here  than  in 
other  court  problems.  Yet  most  courts  still 
operate  under  the  old  system. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

31,  1967] 

Lawtex  Tkottbles 

(By  Howard  James) 

At  last  leading  lawyers  are  talking 
openly — at  least  within  their  own  ranks — 
about  the  bitter  complaints  aimed  at  their 
profession. 

Despite  hopes  that  changes  will  soon  be 
made,  the  complaints — ^both  unjustified  and 
legitimate — can  be  beard  in  nearly  every  city 
In  the  United  States,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  thousands  of  lawyers. 

"Every  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation receives  a  considerable  volume  of 
mall  complaining  of  conduct  of  lawyers,  and 
of  the  unwillingness  of  lawyers  to  discipline 
their  fellow  lawyers,"  says  Lewis  P.  Powell 
Jr.,  of  Richnvond,  Vs.,  a  former  ABA  presi- 
dent, in  a  speech  released  at  that  group's 
midwinter  meeting  in  Houston. 

"There  is  no  greater  frustration  than  that 
of  a  layman  who  has  a  complaint  against 
a  lawyer  either  for  neglect  of  duty  or  lack 
of  fidelity,"  Mr.  Powell  explains.  "He  knows 
that  only  in  the  rarest  case  can  he  recover 
damages  in  court — even  if  he  can  persuade 
another  lawyer  to  represent  him.  In  the 
exceptional  case  of  obvious  crlnilnal  eon- 
duct  there  may  be  recourse  through  the 
proeecutorli  office. 

"But  In  the  typical  case  of  a  grievance  by 
a  client  against  a  lawyer,  the  only  feasible 
recourse  Is  through  channels  within  the  pro- 
fesslMi.  This  means,  in  too  many  instances, 
no  recourse  at  an." 

MANT  COMPLAINTS  TAUD 

Part  of  the  problem:  Cltlaens  don't  know 
where  to  turn  when  they  have  lawyer  trou- 
bles. And  even  when  they  find  out.  it  ms; 
be  hard  to  get  the  local  bar  association's 
grievance  committee  to  do  anything  about 
It,  Mr.  Powell  adds. 

How  many  complaints  are  valid? 

"A  high  percentage  of  these  are  no  doubt 
without  foundation,"  Mr.  Powell  sayi.  "Many 
result  from  mlsiuderstandtng  or  ignorance. 
Others  reflect  the  tmdentandable  resent- 
ment of  disappointed  litigants.  And  some 
originate  from  the  'nuts'  who  complain 
about  everything. 

"But  many  complaints  against  our  broth- 
ers are  not  groundless,  and  despite  diligent 
and  dedicated  work  by  grievance  commit- 
tees and  the  available  staffs  of  state  and 
local  bars,  many  complaints  are  never  ade- 
quately Investigated  or  pressed  to  formal 
action.  A  certain  number  of  lawyers  guilty 
of  misconduct,  which  discredit  the  entire 
profession,  are  never  disciplined." 

As  I  traveled  the  nation,  sitting  in  court- 
rooms and  talking  with  lawyers,  Judges, 
prosecutors,  policemen,  law  professors,  and 
citizens,  I  was  surprised  to  find  there  Is  little 
agreement  on  what  is  and  Is  not  ethical. 

This  Includes  handling  of  clients,  fees 
charged,  use  of  chicanery — deception  or 
trickery — In  the  courtroom,  taking  advan- 
tage of  "loopholes"  in  the  law  to  free  guilty 
clients  or  break  contracts,  and  hiding  facts 
that  would  harm  a  client. 

"I'm  known  as  a  lawyer  who  can  find  loop- 
holes m  air-tight  cases,"  says  Valdahe  Pit- 
man, a  well-known  Oklahoma  City  trial 
lawyer.  And  he  adds  that  he  Is  proud  of  this 
reputation. 

It  la  quite  evident  that  corporate  lawyers 
have     different    standards    from     criminal 
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lawyers.  An  expert  in  trusts,  real  estate,  or 
In  other  specialty  areas  also  operates  on  dif- 
ferent moral  principles — depending  upon, 
among  other  things,  his  background,  per- 
sonal phllosoidiy.  and  the  client  he  is 
handling. 

CONn-ICT    MULTEFACeTBD 

Geoffrey  C.  Hazard,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  in  Chicago, 
sees  the  conflict  over  ethics  as  caused  by 
several  Interrelated  problems: 

Lawyers  have  established  for  themselves  a 
professed  level  of  ethical  aspirations  that  Is 
quite  high — so  high  that  It  is  extremely  hard 
to  live  by  them. 

Few  individuals  in  society  are  so  exposed 
to  huge  temptation  as  are  lawyers.  Thus  the 
opportunity  for  unethical  practice  Is  in- 
creased manyfold. 

What  lawyers  do,  how  they  work,  and  how 
they  think  of  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sions varies  a  great  deal.  This  is  directly  re- 
lated to  their  background,  attitudes  about 
work,  and  other  attitudes. 

Lawyers'  Ideals  are  embodied  In  canons  of 
ethics  that  are  based  upon  a  profession  living 
in  the  19th  century.  These  canons  suppose  a 
lawjrer  Is  in  a  single-lawyer  office,  skilled  in 
all  things  he  takes  on.  Judged  by  his  reputa- 
tion, and  bound  by  very  personal  ties  of 
honor. 

It  la  assumed  every  lawyer  in  the  United 
States  lives  in  a  town  of  26,000  or  less  and 
that  every  lawyer  relies  on  the  canons  of 
ethics  as  his  guide. 

In  fact  "the  lawyer  and  his  work  Is  very 
much  transformed  from  that,"  Mr.  Hazard 
asserts.  A  very  high  percent  work  In  large 
cities,  in  "group  settings,"  in  large  firms,  or 
In  goverimient.  Yet  the  "canons  are  based 
on  the  old  model"  of  the  lawyer. 

The  apparatus  for  enforcing  the  ethical 
conduct  of  lawyers  Is  exceedingly  feeble.  It 
Is,  in  most  cases,  loosely  organized,  poorly 
staffed,  and  not  particularly  aggressive. 

With  lawyers  coming  from  varied  back- 
grounds, doing  many  unrelated  things  in 
their  work,  governed  by  outdated  rules  and 
a  weak  system  of  enforcing  rules,  and  ex- 
posed to  great  temptations,  problems  arise. 

"This  Is  true  of  everybody  In  a  position  to 
exploit  someone."  Mr.  Hazard  adds.  "It  Is  as 
true  for  accountants  and  newspaper  report- 
ers as  lawyers." 

Part  of  the  problem  centers  on  who  runs 
the  local  bar  associations — those  private 
groups  presently  charged  with  the  huge,  and 
often  neglected,  responsibility  for  policing 
their  own  ranks. 

GROUPINGS    DIVERSIrlEO 

In  some  states,  the  lawyers  are  divided 
Into  groups  related  to  the  kinds  of  things 
they  do.  Corporate  lawyers  band  together. 
Trial  lawyers  form  another  group.  In  other 
states  all  operate  under  the  same  irmbrella. 
There  may  be  Uttla  understanding  of  each 
others'  problems.  And  one  group — as  a 
whole — may  be  more  ethical  than  the  other. 

The  corporate  lawyer  almost  never  en- 
ters the  criminal  courts.  He  has  had  little 
or  no  training  in  law  school  to  help  him  un- 
derstand criminal  court,  since  law  schools 
generally  tesch  how  to  look  up  the  law,  not 
how  to  practice  It.  And  when  a  corporate 
lawyer  finds  himself  In  criminal  court  with 
a  client — ^perhaps  a  case  of  income-tax  eva- 
sion or  price  fixing,  he  may  want  the  courts 
to  have  two  standards: 

A  tough  one  for  the  nm-of-the-mlll  law 
breaker,  who  steals  hubcaps  and  tires  or  a 
fur  coat: 

And  lenient  standards  for  the  corporate 
executive  who  may  take  nollllons,  but  is  "a 
soBd  BMBiber  at  the  eommunlty" — a  "prom- 
inent dttsan." 

It  hsonaaas  dear  that  lawyer*,  while  oon- 
dsmnlng  other  Uwyecs.  may  have  "blind 
spots"  In  their  own  areas  of  Interest  where 
they  ratlonallM  unethical  behavior. 


Part  of  the  problem  is  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  profession. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  which 
forms  one  Ug  tent  over  all  kinds  of  lawyers 
(although  far  from  all  lawyers  belong  to  the 
ABA)  finds  it  difficult  to  even  define  what  a 
lawyer  is  and  does,  says  Barlow  Chrlstensen, 
an  ABA  research  attorney  assigned  to  look 
at  these  big  questions. 

LAY    rlXIJW    OVEKLAPPXD 

Many  Jobs  a  lawyer  performs  are  also 
handled  by  laymen,  he  points  out.  Real- 
estate  brokers  make  property  transactions 
and  do  It  quite  legally — although  lawyers 
consider  this  within  their  province  and  warn 
people  that  not  having  a  lawyer  present  is  a 
big  risk. 

Accountants,  bookkeepers,  and  everyday 
citizens  fill  out  tax  reports.  Some  lawyers 
make  tax  reports  a  specialty. 

Someone  other  than  a  lawyer  can  appear 
before  many  of  the  semijudicial  govern- 
mental boards  and  regulatory  agencies,  yet 
today  a  number  of  lawyers  specialize  In  this. 

It  may  even  be  more  meaningful  to  list 
what  a  layman  cannot  do — like  take  a  case 
for  a  client  before  the  SujM'eme  Court — to 
get  at  what  a  lawyer  does  in  our  society. 

Thus  specialization  and  ethics  are  both 
problem  areas,  and  are  found  to  be  inter- 
related— especially  when  ethics  must  be 
considered  in  the  framework  of  "the  lawyer's 
work." 

300,000  LAWT]aS  IN  couN'raT 

There  are  roughly  300,000  lawyers  In  the 
United  States.  No  one  really  knows  how 
many  appear  in  court,  however,  I  found  that 
in  large  cities  the  civil  and  criminal  trial 
bar  may  consist  of  1  or  2  percent  ch-  leas  of 
all  lawyers  in  that  city. 

Tet  In  rural  areas  almost  all  lawyers  spend 
a  third  or  more  of  their  time  in  court. 

In  Spencer,  Ind.,  for  example,  a  community 
of  about  2,600,  there  are  six  practicing  law- 
yers, a  part-time  prosecutor,  and  a  full-time 
Judge.  One  father -and-son  firm  does  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  trial  work,  while  the  other 
four  lawyers  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
the  trial  field. 

Use  of  lawyers'  services  vary  widely.  Of  the 
300,000  lawyers,  It  U  estimated  by  the  ABA 
that  10  percent,  or  30,000,  are  on  corporate 
payrolls — about  26,600  in  private  Industry, 
over  2.000  working  for  educational  institu- 
tions, and  another  1,000  working  for  "other" 
private  employers. 

Another  10  percent  work  for  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government.  Of 
these  nearly  8,000  work  for  cities  and  coun- 
ties. Roughly  twice  that  number  are  on  the 
federal  payroll,  while  about  6,500  are  on  the 
sUte  level — many  of  them  working  in  the 
state  attorney-general  offices. 

Some  9,000  are  employed  full  time  by 
the  courts — federal,  state,  and  local.  An 
■undetermined  number,  but  several  thou- 
sand, are  part-time  Judges. 

This  accounts  for  only  about  a  quarter  of 
all  lawyers.  Another  12,000  are  reported  to 
be  retired  or  inactive.  But  there  is  no  clear 
explanation  of  what  the  200,000  In  the  "pri- 
vate practice"  of  law  do.  Some  are  specialists, 
handling  only  defendants  or  only  plaintiffs  in 
■auto  accident  cases.  Others  enter  a  court- 
room a  dozen  times  a  year,  or  less.  And  a  few 
spend  most  of  their  working  time  In  court. 

aPKCIALTIES  HASO  "TO  MCASxnec 

Some  specialise  in  divorce.  Others  handle 
only  one  or  two  divorces  a  year,  if  any.  A 
number  work  in  the  field  of  real  estate.  How 
many  no  one  knows. 

In  the  field  of  auto-accident  litigation 
spedaltzation  increases  the  confiosion. 

Take  Al  J.  Cone  of  West  Palm  Beach.  He 
heads  a  firm  of  19  trial  lawyers  and  only 
works  In  the  personal-injury  field. 

A  number  of  Florida  lawyers  accept  injury 
cases  and  try  to  settle  them  out  of  court. 
When  that  fails   (out-of-court  settlements 


can  run  as  high  as  90  or  95  percent  of  aU  In- 
Jury  eases  filed),  these  lawyers  may  turn 
the  case  over  to  Mr.  Oone  for  trial  because 
their  field  of  specialization  is  not  In  the 
courtroom. 

"I  paid  one  West  Palm  Beach  lawyer  $38,- 
000  In  referral  fees  las*  year,"  Mr.  Oena  told 
me.  "I'm  satisfied  that  it  he  tried  the  same 
cases  he  wouldn't  have  made  66.000  or  67jOOO. 
And  the  clients  would  have  been  hurt  far 
worse." 

EKALL-TOWN  paassnas 

"There  are  dozens  of  ether  practices 
f fields]  I  dont  know  anything  about,"  he 
adds.  "I  would  be  almost  guilty  of  malprac- 
tice if  I  tried  to  handle  a  will-contest  case, 
real-estate  titles,  or  a  patent  case,  for  ex- 
ample." 

Yet  thoxisands  of  lawyers  who  may  be  less 
qualified  than  Mr.  Cone  in  these  specialized 
areas  do  take  these  cases'  every  year. 

This  is  especially  true  In  a  small  town. 
Says  a  leading  Iowa  Judge: 

"In  smaller  communities  the  lawyer  has  to 
take  all  of  a  client's  business,  or  the  client 
will  take  his  business  elsewhere.  This  prob- 
ably means  handling  tax  matters,  for  ex- 
ample, although  the  lawyer  may  not  really 
want  to." 

In  large  cities  the  large  firms — some  with 
40,  60.  or  100  lawyers — have  teams  of  special- 
ists. One  team  may  prepare  cases,  then  turn 
them  over  to  the  "persuaders" — ^lawyers  who 
know  how  to  be  convincing  with  a  Jury  or  can 
skillfully  handle  a  Judge.  And  many  of  these 
firms  deal  largely  with  corporations. 

Of  the  200,000  lawyers  In  private  practice, 
roughly  114,000  are  In  one-man  firms.  Many 
accept  all  the  business  that  walks  in  the 
door,  and  they  do  it  gratefully.  Practldng  law 
can  be  feast  or  famine,  lawyers  rqxirt. 

But  a  one-man  firm  may  have  nobody  to 
help  look  up  law — ^unless  he  has  a  skilled  sec- 
retary. If  It  is  a  case  Involving  a  trial,  he 
may  handle  the  investigation,  interview  wit- 
nesses, take  care  of  the  paperwork,  put  the 
pleadings  in  the  proper  form,  help  pick  a 
jury,  and  argue  the  case  by  himself.  Some 
do  It  well. 

Yet  too  many  lawyers  are  poorly  prepared 
for  this  by  the  law  schools. 

COXPOBATION    WOSK    ACCENTED 

"A  typical  American  law-school  curricu- 
lum Is  designed  primarily  for  turning  out 
associates  for  large  city  law  firms,  and  corpo- 
rate work  Is  undoubtedly  a  substantial  part 
of  that  firm's  work."  says  Prof.  B.  J.  Oeorge 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

One  of  his  colleagues.  Prof.  Yale  Kamlsar, 
adds:  "The  young  lawyer  Is  much  more  quali- 
fied to  argue  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  than  In  the  low- 
est police  coiu't." 

A  New  Jersey  civil  trial  lawyer  admits  that 
"when  I  was  starting  out  in  the  practice  of 
law  I  simply  took  my  clients  for  a  ride.  I 
used  them  to  gain  experience,  and  they  auf- 
fered  horribly  In  the  process." 

When  pinned  down,  the  more  candid  law- 
yers in  small  firms  admit  this  to  be  true. 

This,  then,  is  the  backdrop  for  the  great 
confusion  over  professional  ethics  and  what 
can  be  expected  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  behind 
much  of  the  great  frustration  a  layman  feels 
when  he  deals  with  the  law  and  the  courts. 

It  is  coupled  with  what  Is  called  "the  pub- 
lic turmoil  over  morality"  in  the  United 
States.  It  Involves  a  lack  of  iH'acUcal  en- 
forcement of  ethical  standards  for  the  law- 
yer in  an  era  when  the  lawyer's  role  is 
changing.  According  to  Professor  Oeorge,  It 
also  includes  a  widely  prevalent  law-school 
philosophy  of  many  years'  standing  that 
ethics  cannot  or  should  not  be  taught, 

rOSKAI.   COTTBSXS   SCAMTT 

"In  most  schools  a  senior  gets  three  or 
four  lectures  on  the  canons  of  athlca,"  says 
Professor  Oeorge.  "That's  all  ha  gets." 

Yet  lawyers  deal  with  human  problems  and 
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•N  oonfronted  -witb.  difficult  Judgments  every 
day.  Ways  of  hnndllTig  tbem  vary  widely. 
lAwyesB,  Judge*.  i>rof«Mors  dte  many  ex- 
amples: 

One  of  tbe  moat  difficult:  A  corporate 
lawyer  flnda,  while  looklBg  over  a  client's 
books,  that  the  firm  is  cheating  on  Its  taxes 
or  hears  that  certain  executives  are  engaged 
in  ptlee  flxlng.  Should  he  confront  the  com- 
.pany  president — probably  to  be  fired?  Should 
he  find  ways  to  cover  up  for  the  firm?  Tell 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  Justice  De- 
partment? 

Some  lawyers  and  oKwt  laymen  find  It 
equally  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  In  crlm- 
InaJ  cases  where  the  cUent  Is  obvloiisly 
guilty.  For  our  system  says  a  man  Is  Innocent 
untU  proven  guilty,  thus  giving  guilty  men 
the  same  right  to  a  fair  trial  as  thoee  who 
are  Innocent.  Hence,  many  criminal  lawyers 
will  do  everything  possible  to  get  their  man 
oB,  even  when  he  baa— In  a  confidential  In- 
terview— admitted  his  guilt. 

TD  do  anything  else  Is  "childishness,"  says 
a  University  of  Chicago  law  professor. 
BKFxrrATiONS  ormi  STmnn 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  ad- 
mits to  his  lawyer  that  he  raped  a  minister's 
daughter  who  la  engaged  to  the  son  of  a 
bank  president.  The  town  knows  what  has 
happened.  The  youth  can  testify  he  used  to 
go  steady  with  the  girl  and  ^e  voluntarily 
submitted  to  him  on  many  other  occasions. 
The  young  man  faces  a  long  prison  term 
because  the  Judge  Is  tough  on  rape  cases. 
Should  the  lawyer  put  the  young  man  on  the 
stand  and  ruin  the  girl's  reputation? 

lAwyers  find  this  harder  to  answer,  usu- 
ally prefer  not  to  put  the  boy  on  the  stand. 
But  there  Is  some  division  on  this,  too. 

Blore  thought  is  being  given  to  these  prob- 
lems than  In  the  past.  Monroe  H.  Freedman, 
a  law  professor  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Is  one  of  those  stimulating  the 
thinking  In  the  criminal  field — although  he 
is  often  orltldsed  for  it. 

Be  asks,  among  other  things: 

Is  it  proper,  when  a  witness  is  telling  the 
truth,  to  discredit  him  by  aggressive  cross 
examination?  Is  It  proper  to  put  a  witness 
on  the  stand  when  you  know  he  will  commit 
perjury?  Is  It  proper  to  give  your  client  legal 
advice  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  knowledge  you  give  him  will  tempt  him 
to  commit  perjxiry? 

Be  points  out  that  Canon  IS  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  canons  of  professional 
ethics  tells  lawyers  they  should  give  their 
"entire  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  client, 
warm  eeal  In  the  maintenance  and  defense 
of  his  rights  and  the  exertion  of  his  utmost 
learning  and  ability.  .  .  ."  Tbe  canons  also 
admonish  lawyeis  from  violating  the  law  and 
require  candor  toward  the  court. 

On  the  question  of  discrediting  a  truthful 
witness.  Prcrfeeaor  Rreedman  contends  that 
U  It  serves  justlos  and  the  lawyer's  client  Is 
Innocent,  the  "attorney  Is  obligated  to  at- 
tack, if  he  can.  the  reliabUlty  or  credlblUty 
of  an  opposing  witness  whom  he  knows  to  be 
truthful."  But  Professor  Freedman  carefully 
qualifies  the  circumstances. 

On  the  question  of  expected  perjury,  he 
contends  that  lawyers  soothe  their  con- 
sciences with  phrases  like  "legal  fiction"  In- 
stead of  lying.  Legal  fiction  begins  when  the 
lawyer  pleads  a  guilty  man  innocent. 

Other  lawyers,  he  says,  choose  to  remain 
"selectively  Ignorant."  This  Is  done  by  in- 
sisting "in  his  first  Interview  with  his  client 
that.  If  his  client  la  guilty,  he  simply  does 
not  want  to  know. 

A   LAWTXa    MAT    WrTHlMAW 

"Perhaps  the  most  common  method  of 
avoiding  the  ethical  problem  Is  for  the  law- 
yer to  withdraw  from  the  case,  at  least  if 
there  is  sufficient  time  before  trial  for  the 
^lent  to  retain  another  attorney." 

This,  how«ver,  merely  passes  the  buck  to 
another  lawyer. 


Others  may  tell  the  Judge  of  the  problem, 
which  could  result  in  a  mistrial,  says  Pro- 
fessor Reedman.  Or,  he  points  out,  a  law- 
yer  may  let  the  client  take  the  stand,  turn 
his  back,  take  no  part  in  the  story  telling, 
and  then  make  no  reference  in  his  closing 
arguments  to  the  lies  his  client  told. 

Professor  Freedman  oontends  an  attorney 
has  no  other  choice  than  to  put  the  defend- 
ant on  the  stand  and  let  him  commit  per- 
jury if  the  lawyer  is  to  honor  the  canon  of 
confidentiality. 

On  the  question  of  giving  the  client  legal 
knowledge  that  might  tempt  him  to  commit 
perjury,  Professor  Freedman  argues  that  the 
client  should  know  the  laws  that  Eu-e  in- 
volved In  a  case— even  if  Informing  the  man 
about  tbe  law  may  tempt  him  to  lie. 

Be  contends,  as  do  most  other  trial  law- 
yers interviewed,  that  under  the  tidversary 
system  of  Justice  "the  most  effective  means 
of  determining  truth  Lb  to  present  to  a  Judge 
and  Jury  a  clash  between  proponents  of  con- 
flicting views."  Anything  less  than  a  full- 
fledged  defense  effort,  he  says,  causes  this 
system  to  break  down. 

ABA   COMMFTTK    AT    WOKK 

Because  of  these  knotty  problems  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  a  committee, 
headed  by  Edward  L.  Wright,  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  rewriting  the  canons  of  ethics. 

The  present  canons  were  framed  in  1008, 
Bar.  Wright  points  out.  and  hardly  apply  to 
the  present  age.  Further,  they  are  long- 
winded,  although  often  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage. 

He  hopes  that  by  1968  a  terse  list  of  "thou 
Shalt  note"  will  be  ready,  followed  by  com- 
mentary of  greater  length. 

Already  the  ABA  has  formed  a  committee 
on   evaluation   of  disciplinary   enforcement. 

Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  heads  the  committee,  said 
In  an  Interview  that  little  is  known  about  the 
number  of  violations  or  the  methods  of 
disciplining  lawyers  who  violate  the  canons. 

"We  may  go  aroimd  the  country  and  hold 
informal  regional  hearings  to  gather  in- 
formation," he  says.  "The  committee  was 
formed  to  see  what  the  states  are  doing — if 
anything,  how  they  are  doing  it,  and  what 
effect  it  Is  having." 

OaOnP  ONLT  ADVISOKT 

The  committee  will  not  have  enforcement 
powers,  he  adds.  At  most  it  will  be  able  to 
point  up  "horrible  examples"  and  then  offer 
a  model  system  for  states  to  adopt  if  they 
care  to. 

When  ethics  are  discussed,  two  studies  are 
usually  mentioned. 

One  is  "A  Study  of  Segments  of  the  Le- 
gal Profession  in  lAanhattan  and  the 
Bronx,"  by  Jerome  Cattan.  It  is  both  con- 
demned and  praised. 

Mr.  Carlan  points  out  that  of  a  group  of 
20,500  lawyers,  22  percent,  or  4,600,  OMn- 
mitted  some  serious  violations  during  the 
year  of  his  study.  Tet  fewer  than  2  percent 
of  lawyers  who  violate  the  canons  go  through 
disciplinary  machinery,  and  only  about  ~02 
percent  are  disbarred,  suspended,  or  cen- 
sured. 

In  a  Missouri  publ  la-relations  survey  in 
1062-1963  It  is  pointed  out  that  22  percent 
of  the  lawyers  surveyed  believe  that  half 
of  the  Missouri  lawyers  break  the  code  of 
ethics  and  5  percent  of  the  lawyers  believe 
"few  lawyers"  observe  the  code. 

COTHIT    PSaSSUBSS    HEAVT 

Sometimes  lawyers  harm  the  interests  of 
clients  t>ecau8e  of  pressures  and  problems 
related  to  the  courts,  l^ils  Is  especially  true 
In  the  criminal  field. 

One  nationally  known  New  York  attorney 
complains  that  Judges  induce  lawyers  to 
plead  clients  guilty  because  "they  don't  take 
cases  In  the  order  they  appear  on  the 
docket." 

"I  got  to  court  at  0:t4  tills  morning  and 


my  case  wasnt  called  until  3:21,"  the  law- 
yer explains.  "In  criminal  court  the  client 
Isn't  like  a  fat,  rich  corporation  and  cant 
afford  to  pay  a  lawyer  for  the  waiting  time. 
And  the  criminal  lawyer  isn't  making 
enough  to  spend  all  that  time  standing  in 
the  corridor. 

"With  the  poor  calendar  control  here  we 
might  have  our  witnesses  assembled  and  be 
ready  to  go  to  trial  and  they  don't  get  to 
my  case  at  all.  It's  easier  to  plead  gtUlty  and 
get  out  of  there." 

Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  has  often  said  there  are  too 
many  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
enough  good  lawyers. 

This  has  long  been  true  in  the  criminal 
field,  although  that  is  starting  to  change. 
The  brightest  young  lawyers  from  the  pres- 
tige schools  are  usually  snapped  up  by  the 
nation's  big  law  firms. 

Criminal  fees  lawyers  charge  can  vary, 
too.  Says  one  Washington  lawyer:  "Here 
they  vary  from  $10  to  $100,000.  Often  a 
criminal  lawyer — unless  he  Is  a  "name" 
lawyer  like  F.  Lee  Bailey — takes  what  he 
can  get.  And  In  advance.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  been  covered  in  earlier  re- 
ports In  this  series. 

But  little  mention  has  been  made  of  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  rulings  that  bring  the 
right  of  legal  counsel  to  those  who  need  it 
most — the  poor.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  article  In  this  series. 

Meanwhile,  calls  for  self-policing  by  the 
legal  profession  continue  to  mount. 

As  Orison  S.  Marden,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  says: 

"I  am  convinced  most  lawyers  want  a 
vigorous  disciplinary  program.  We  can  have 
it  only  if  the  profession  at  large  supports 
the  effort.  I  earnestly  solicit  that  support. 

"Let  ns  get  rid  of  the  bad  apples — who 
bring  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  great 
body  of  ethical  practitioners — and  let  us 
curb  certain  dangerous  tendencies  among 
fringe  elements  in  the  profession. 

"Let  us  always  remember  that  we  are 
members  of  an  honorable  profession — dedi- 
cated to  service  of  the  public.  There  should 
be  no  room  in  our  ranlu  for  those  who  prac- 
tice law  as  a  business,  rather  than  as  a  pro- 
fession— with  morals  no  higher  than  those 
tolerated  in  the  marketplace." 


SECURITY  COUNCIL.  AND  THE  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
XC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Is  so  very  much  In  the  headlines,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  examine  the  history 
of  that  great  power  forum  and  its  recent 
comments  about  international  human 
rights. 

During  the  drafting  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  four  major  powers  Insisted 
upon  some  way  in  which  the  Inherent  in- 
equality of  nation-states  could  be  institu- 
tionalized. They  recognized  that  it  would 
be  unrealistic  not  to  permit  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R..  Britain,  Prance,  and 
China  to  have  the  power  to  say  "No"  on 
Important  peacekeeping  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  before  this 
body  during  every  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  ttress  as  forcefully  as  I  can 
that  without  worldwide  protection  of 
human  rights,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  we 
are  not  only  spectators  but  hostages  to 
the  aggression  of  those  who  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Inherent  dignity  of  either 


their  own  citizens  or  of  the  citizens  of 
other  nations. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  inescap- 
able fact  that  human  rights  must  be 
recognized  by  all  men  and  by  all  govern- 
ments before  a  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity can  descend  upon  the  earth. 

In  April  of  1966  the  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  joined  by  the 
United  States  which  called  the  situation 
resulting  from  the  threatened  landing  of 
oil  in  Mozambique  for  transmittal  to 
Rhodesia  a  "threat  to  the  peace." 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil officially  determined  that  a  human 
rights  problem  within  the  borders  of  one 
geographical  area  was  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  The  resolution  concluded:  "Need- 
less to  say,  a  threat  to  the  peace  is  a  most 
urgent  matter  of  international  concern." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
five  international  human  rights  conven- 
tions that  are  presently  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  There  is  a 
Convention  To  Protect  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation. And  there  is  one  designed  to 
prevent  and  jHinisb  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. A  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Woman,  one  on  slavery,  and 
one  on  forced  labor  have  recently  been 
studied  by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  and 
reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  crises 
throughout  the  world  compel  us  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  rights  of  all  men  every- 
where must  be  protected,  if  world  peace  is 
to  become  a  world  reality.  Let  us  all  bring 
about  one  significant  step  on  the  road  to 
world  peace.  Let  us  ratify  these  human 
rights  conventions. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  Kans., 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALEl  had  the  honor  to  address  tbe 
1.200  graduates,  their  families,  and 
friends. 

Senator  Mondalk's  speech  was  schol- 
arly and  stimulating — and  of  special  mo- 
ment to  us  In  the  Senate.  His  subject  was 
"Education  and  Public  Responsibility" — 
a  topic  high  In  my  own  concern. 

In  the  course  of  the  address  he  had 
praised  for  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorkI 
for  his  brilliant  leadership  in  advancing 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

The  address  of  Senator  Mondale  has 
such  merit  and  meaning  as  to  deserve  a 
permanent  place  In  the  records  of  Con- 
gress where  so  much  of  this  public  re- 
sponsibility resides. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Insertion  of  Senator  Mondali's  com- 
mencement address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Educatiok   and  the   Public   Responsibilitt 

President  Budd,  dtstlngnlshed  members  of 
the  faculty,  graduates,  students,  and  friends 
of  Kansas  State  Coilegs  Of  Pittsburg.  I  know 
this  is  a  wonderful  scbosd,  beeause  it  is 
headed  by  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  Mlnne- 
sou.  President  Budd. 


It's  always  a  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  a  commencement,  especially  a  col- 
lege commencement.  Somehow  it  Is  a  sign  of 
dreams  and  promises  that  have  come  true, 
and  it  is  truly  so  in  our  Great  Middle  West. 
Graduates  and  families  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

The  1.200  or  so  of  you  who  are  receiving 
degrees  today  represent  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment, and  not  only  In  terms  of  your 
money  and  your  effort  and  the  material  and 
nonmaterlal  resources  that  have  been  gath- 
ered together  on  this  campus  to  make  this 
day  possible  for  all  of  you. 

£jomewhere  back  there,  In  the  founding  of 
this  college  and  the  many  others  like  it  that 
mark  the  landscape  of  this  region,  there  was 
an  investment  of  faith. 

I  like  to  think  that  some  of  your  leaders 
of  the  past  had  at  least  an  inkling  that  what 
they  were  Etarting  would  turn  Into  what 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg  has  be- 
come. I  admit  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
foresaw  that  thousands  of  people  would  be 
gathered  here  today  as  witnesses  to  this 
annual  ceremony  of  graduation. 

But  whatever  the  size  of  their  conception, 
there  was  one.  And  it  was  based  on  faith — 
faith  In  the  future  of  people,  faith  in  a  sys- 
tem that  demands  education  for  its  business, 
for  its  government,  and  for  its  quality  of  life. 

It  is  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  mag- 
lUtude  of  the  vision  and  its  Eu:compll8hment 
that  is  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg. 
For  their  Investment  has  brought  a  huge 
profit. 

And  education  itself  has  become  almost 
an  organic  being  itself,  feeding  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  giving  birth  to  new  knowl- 
edge at  an  astonishing  rate.  Increasing  itself 
In  almost  geometric  pro;>ortion8,  and  giving 
untieUevable  t>eneflt8  to  the  human  beings 
who  nurture  It  and  are  nurtured  by  it  In 
Its  never-ending  Ufe. 

And  this  being  exists  not  only  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas,  but  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
and  Slippery  Rode,  Pennsylvania,  and  Berke- 
ley, California,  everywhere  that  the  invest- 
ment has  been  made  and  continues  to  be 
made. 

New  colleges  and  new  kinds  of  colleges 
spring  up  everywhere  alongside  the  old  ones, 
and  the  old  ones  continue  to  grow.  They  also 
change,  as  tbe  needs  of  the  nation  require 
more  of  its  people  and  new  things  of  its 
people. 

And  the  colleges  contribute  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  nation  as  the  nation  con- 
tributes to  the  conception  of  the  colleges,  in 
a  continuous  interaction  between  the  peo- 
ple and  those  who  would  change  them. 

For  change  Is  what  education  Is  all  about. 
It  is  a  cliche  to  mention  It,  but  It  la  easy 
to  forget. 

I  remember  a  controversy  not  very  long 
ago  In  my  home  state  of  Minnesota,  when 
claims  were  being  made  that  its  great  uni- 
versity should  be  investigated  because  it  was 
subversive.  The  fears  of  many,  I  t>elleve,  were 
made  eloquent  by  the  mother  of  a  University 
sophomore.  "I  sent  my  daughter  away  to  the 
University."  she  lamented,  "and  when  she 
came  back  she  Just  wasn't  the  same  any- 
more." We  are  bound  to  be  worried  by 
change,  but  it  la  tbe  price  of  growth. 

Like  the  pioneers  of  this  great  region  who 
made  a  great  experiment  with  state  support 
of  public  higher  education,  we  are  pioneer- 
ing today  on  the  national  level.  Some  of  the 
experiments  being  undertaken  today  may 
one  day  t>e  Judged  as  l>old  and  visionary  and 
magnificent  as  we  now  Judge  the  great  at- 
tempts of  the  past. 

We  have  learned  to  think  of  education  as 
a  national  resource  rather  than  a  purely  pri- 
vate one  or  local  one.  And  along  with  that 
change  In  our  conception  has  come  a  paral- 
lel change  in  our  method  of  support. 

Among  the  graduates  here  today  are  many 
with  bachelor's  degrees,  a  good  proportion 
with  master's  degrees,  and  some  with  special- 
ist's certificates  bevond  that  level  of  attain- 


ment. Every  single  one  of  you  has  been  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  new  federal  Involve- 
ment in  bigher  education. 

Many  of  you  have  had  federal  loans,  and 
look  forward  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm 
to  repaying  all  or  part  of  them.  Many  have 
contributed  to  your  own  educations  and  to 
the  college  as  weU  through  the  college  work- 
study  program,  where  90  per  cent  of  the 
money  you  have  earned  has  come  through 
federal  grants. 

Many  have  used  library  materials  which 
federal  support  made  possible.  Federal  sup- 
port has  contributed  to  particular  programs 
in  which  students  and  faculty  have  been 
Involved,  and  the  list  goes  on,  and  it  wlU 
grow  longer. 

And  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  at 
this  commencement  will  teach  in  schools 
where  the  federal  involvement  continues  to 
grow.  Many  of  the  buildings- were  constructed 
with  Federal  assistance.  More  than  $4  biUlon 
in  programs  were  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  contributions  came  from  many 
other  agencies  as  well. 

Public  funds  have  always  gone  to  educa- 
tion, of  course.  But  we  are  t>eginning  to  see 
a  growing  federal  Involvement  as  we  continue 
to  see  education  as  a  part  of  the  Public 
Responsibility.  Education  Is  now  fully  estab- 
lished as  a  public,  national  effort. 

And  the  PubUc  Besponslblllty  for  educa- 
tion is  taking  other  forms  as  weU.  As  a  na- 
tion we  are  coming  to  realize  that  power- 
ful educational  forces  exist  outside  the 
classroom  and  outside  the  formal  educa- 
tional institution. 

We  have  always  known  that  e^erlence 
was  a  teacher^  of  sorts,  whether  the  best  or 
something  less  than  that.  Now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  seriously  the  quality  of 
the  experiences  that  make  up  education 
outside  the  classroom. 

One  of  these  experiences,  and  my  prin- 
cipal topic  today.  Is  the  e^erlence  of  tele- 
vision. It  always  comes  as  a  shock  to  me  to 
realize  that  most  of  you  who  are  graduating 
today  have  lived  virtually  all  of  your  Uvea 
wiUi  television. 

That  is  a  benclimark  that  separates  us  as 
generations,  and  it  Is  also  a  sign  of  tbe 
growth  and  change  that  has  characterized 
our  lives.  The  founders  of  this  college  may 
have  had  a  vision  of  1.300  graduates  In  a 
single  year  of  Kansas  SUt«  College  of  Pitts- 
burg, but  I  cannot  Imagine  that  they  saw 
how  pervasive  a  part  of  your  lives  television 
would  be. 

Because  television  has  always  been  a  part 
of  your  Uvea,  you  may  view  It  somewhat 
differently  from  the  way  those  of  my  gen- 
eration do.  The  fact  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican spends  about  3>^  hours  a  day  watching 
television  may  not  be  a  matter  of  concern 
or  importance  to  you. 

It  may  seem  perfectly  normal  and  sc- 
ceptable  to  you  that  one  and  one-half  bU- 
Uon  man  hours  per  week  are  spent  In  this 
country  watching  television.  Tou  may  not 
be  at  all  surprised  by  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  television  as  a  medium  of  communication 
and  entertainment  within  the  span  of  your 
lifetime,  nor  troubled  by  television's  Impact 
on  this  country's  clUaens. 

Indeed,  you  may  simply  view  television  as 
one  of  the  great  advances  in  clvlllzatioa 
which  your  predecessors  are  proudly  pass- 
ing on  to  you. 

To  some  considerable  extent  such  a  re- 
action woiUd  be  quite  understandable  and 
would  have  some  basis  In  fact.  The  tech- 
nology which  has  made  televlaton  possible 
Is  truly  Indicative  of  the  means  now  avail- 
able to  weld  together  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  the  people  of  the  world — to 
bridge  areas  of  n^uitderstanding  and  m^e 
poeslble  direct  eommunleation  am<»vg  cul- 
tures of  various  types.  The  technological 
capability,  however.  Is  clearly  not  being  used 
entirely  for  these  objectives. 
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Of  tbe  billion  and  a  liaU  man  hoiin  a 
week  spent  with  televUlon  In  this  coxintry, 
only  tbe  amalleet  fraction  U  devoted  to  en- 
lightening, tne  human  mind  or  bettering  the 
htunan  condition.  This  magnificent  medium 
haa  been  uaed  In  this  country  primarily  to 
titillate  rather  than  teach,  to  entertain 
rather  than  educate. 

Our  failure  to  exploit  the  full  potentiality 
of  televleton  provides  the  background  for 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  federal  ventures  In  education  of 
our  time — the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
current  Congress,  the  President  declared 
that  "we  should  develop  educational  tele- 
vision Into  a  vital  public  resource."  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  19OT  has  now 
passed  the  Senate,  In  a  measure  to  provide 
for  continued  development  of  educational 
broadcasting  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
II  pie  more  completely. 

li  Tills  proposal  la  a  clear  recognition  by  tbe 

President  and  the  Senate  that  television 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  public 
concern  aa  the  highways  upon  which  we 
drive,  the  lakes  upon  which  we  fish  and  in 
which  we  swim,  the  forests  in  which  we  hunt 
and  hike,  the  air — hopefully  pure — which  we 
breathe. 

We  are  concerned  about  our  safety  on  the 
highways,  our  happiness  in  the  outdoors, 
our  health  In  our  atmosphere.  We  also 
have— and  are  now  recognizing — a  public 
respcmaibUlty  to  assure  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficial  use  of  the  broadcast  frequencies 
over  which  radio  and  television  programs 
are  disseminated. 

The  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  clearly  established  that 
the  airwaves  over  which  radio  and  television 
programs  are  transmitted  into  our  homes 
belong  to  the  people. 

Stations  which  broadcast  on  assigned  fre- 
quencies—or airwaves — do  so  by  the  consent 
of  tbe  people.  Only  so  long  as  they  fulfill 
their  obligations  and  maintain  their  opera- 
tlooa  In  the  public  interest  are  Uiey  eligible 
to  continue  such  transmissions. 

llie  very  basis  upon  which  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  exist — the  airwaves  over 
wbleh  the  programs  are  transmitted — are 
a  public  resource  belonging  to  all  the  dtl- 
aens  of  this  country.  It  is  indeed  time  to 
more  fully  develop  that  resource  to  meet 
the  hli^eet  aspirations  of  tbe  citizenry. 

Important  progress  can  be  made  in  that 
direction  by  developing  educational  televi- 
sion into  a  vital,  dynamic  force  In  our  so- 
ciety— by  helping  It  become  a  servlee  truly 
alternative  to  the  duUing  diversions  to  which 
we  have  for  the  most  part  been  submitted. 

We  have  a  well  laid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  growing  and  dynamic  edu- 
cational television  service  in  this  country. 
In  1961,  342  channels  were  reserved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
such  educational  television  stations.  By  May 
of  1062,  82  8TV  stations  were  on  the  air 
broadcasting  on  these  assigned  frequencies. 

In  1002  the  Congress  enacted  the  Educa- 
tional Television  FaellltleB  Program  and 
for  the  first  time  support  was  available  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  ETV  stations. 

Tbat  program  Is  due  to  expire  in  July  of 
this  year,  and  so  It  Is  possible  at  thla  point 
to  assess  Its  success.  When  the  program  ex- 
pires there  will  be  183  ETV  stations  on  the 
air  or  under  construction,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  number  of  such  stations  since  the 
program  was  Initiated. 

The  number  of  people  served  by  these 
educational  television  stations  will  have  in- 
creased from  106  to  166  million  people.  How- 
ever, to  achieve  our  goal  of  serving  96%  of 
tbe  people  of  each  state  with  educational 
television,  at  least  200  more  stations  will  be 
required. 
;^   At  tbe  same  time  that  this  growth  In  broad- 


cast facUltlee  has  been  taking  place,  ETV's 
Impact  on  the  society  at  large  has  also  been 
increasing. 

In  1062  for  example,  approximately  2 14 
million  viewed  an  ETV  station  at  least  once 
a  week.  By  1066  tl.at  flgtire  had  more  than 
doubled;  ETV  today  Is  reaching  more  than 
6  million  American  homes  once  a  week. 

It  Is  possible  to  estimate  that  during  any 
given  we«k-day  evening  hour  ETV  Is  being 
viewed  by  700,000  to  1  million  people  In  this 
country.  In  addition,  about  6 14  million  stu- 
dents from  kindergarten  to  the  12th  grade 
during  tbe  1965-66  school  year  received  some 
of  their  classroom  InBtructlon  by  way  of  those 
same  educational  television  stations. 

The  quality  of  the  programs  presented  on 
ETV  has  also  shown  some  Improvement.  Na- 
tional Educational  Television  has  perhaps 
dramatized  this  Improvement  of  quality 
most. 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  January,  for  example,  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  live  laterconnectlon  was 
established  on  a  nationwide  basis  among 
educational  television  stations.  Wide  critical 
acclaim  accrued  to  NET  for  the  quality  of 
its  coverage  of  that  speech  and  the  com- 
mentary that  preceded  and  follow  it.  This 
program  and  the  discernible  Increase  in  reg- 
ular program  quality  prsent  clear  evidence 
of  ETV's  potential. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  it  is  still 
accurate  to  say  that  ETV  Is  merely  on  the 
threshold  of  the  development  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  service  the  nation  requires. 

Individual  ETV  stations  suSer  from  a 
condition  close  to  poverty  as  they  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  communities.  NET'S 
resources  for  programs  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  Importance  are  in  no  way  equal 
to  the  needs  that  are  apparent.  It  hss  be- 
come quite  clear  that  additional  support  is 
required  for  ETV  to  assure  the  growth  re- 
quired. 

The  Elenate  has  already  passed,  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore  of  Rhode  Island,  Tbe  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act.  It  Is  currently  ander  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Act  will  continue  tbe  educational  tele- 
vision facilities  program  which  was  enacted 
in  1962  to  assist  in  the  oonstructlon  of  new 
educational  broadcasting  state. 

It  will  establish  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  along  lines  generally  proposed 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission.  And  it  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  to  recommend  the  support 
and  organization  required  to  utilize  tele- 
vision most  efTectively  in  formal  instruction. 

It  can  indeed  be  said  that  this  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  educational  broadcast- 
ing's year.  Public  awareness  of  the  potential 
of  educational  broadcasting  has  probably 
never  been  higher. 

But  the  public's  expectations  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  also  have  increased.  The 
challenge  to  make  significant  progress, 
therefore,  is  that  much  greater. 

The  significance  of  television  to  the  growth 
and  change — to  the  education — of  young 
people  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Research 
indicates  that  children  begin  school  with 
greater  vocabulary,  greater  reading  skills, 
greater  awareness  of  the  world  as  a  result  of 
television.  They  can,  for  example,  read  with 
ease  most  of  the  billboards  advertising  beer 
and  soap. 

In  schools,  of  course,  a  strengthened 
television  effort  would  have  vast  potential  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
Given  proper  support  for  the  development  of 
excellence  in  quality,  television  can  be  used 
to  demonstrate,  to  presant  specific  learning 
experiences,  to  motivate  Independent  per- 
formance, and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  events 
of  the  world  into  tbe  classroom  for  analysis 
and  discussion. 

Really   good   televlsloa  can  help  schools 


keep  up  with  the  rapidly  changing  face  of 
our  society,  the  rapidly  changing  skills  and 
knowledge  which  we  require,  and  the  urgent- 
ly changing  requirements  of  t>eaceful  and 
productive  relationships  with  tbe  variety  or 
cultures  and  countries  with  which  we  share 
this  planet. 

To  meet  needs  of  these  dimensions  we 
need  to  enlist  every  resource  at  our  disposal, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  newest  and 
most  comprehensive  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

But  public  television  as  envisioned  in  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  has  poten- 
tialities far  beyond  classroom  applications. 

In  a  letter  to  tbe  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Educational  Television,  E.  B.  White  spoke  of 
the  opportunity  of  noncommercial  television 
in  these  words: 

"Noncommercial  television  should  address 
Itself  to  the  Ideal  of  excellence,  not  the  idea 
of  acceptability — which  is  what  keeps  com- 
mercial television  from  climbing  the  stair- 
case. I  think  television  should  be  the  visual 
counterpart  of  the  literary  essay,  should 
aroi.se  our  dreams,  satisfy  our  hunger  tor 
beauty,  take  us  on  journeys,  enable  us  to 
participate  In  events,  present  great  drama 
and  music,  explore  the  sea  and  the  sky  and 
the  woods  and  tbe  hills.  It  should  be  our 
Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua,  our  Minsky's,  and 
our  Camelot.  It  should  restate  and  clarify  the 
social  dilemma  and  the  political  pickle.  Once 
in  a  while  it  does,  and  you  get  a  quick 
glimpse  of  its  potential." 

Imagine  public  service  broadcasting  un- 
confined  by  the  need  to  sell  products,  by  the 
need  to  reach  the  largest  total  audience  with 
commercial  messages  that  all  too  often  em- 
phasize quantity  of  sales  and  not  quality  of 
product. 

Imagine  programming  which  eotild  base  its 
Judgments  about  content  on  esthetic  groiuds 
or  service  to  the  citizen,  enthusiastically 
rather  than  grudgingly. 

Imagine  television  offerings  which  cotild  be 
directed  to  special  audiences  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  whether  such  audiences 
are  massive,  without  worrying  about  whether 
only  16.3  million  watch  the  program  com- 
pared to  the  17.2  million  watching  another 
station. 

Imagine,  in  short,  a  powerful  communica- 
tive tool  which  is  perceived  as  a  means  or 
enriching  the  lives  of  the  American  people 
rather  than  the  bank  accounts  of  American 
corporations. 

Imagine  having  a  real  choice. 

Tbat  is  what  may  be  in  our  future  under 
tbe  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

The  Act  and  its  authorization  of  $9  million 
Is  only  a  first  step  toward  these  goals.  But 
James  Reston  has  hailed  it  as  possibly  "one 
of  the  transforming  occasions  of  American 
Ufe,"  comparing  It  to  the  MorrlU  Act  which 
established  land-grant  universities  In  1862, 
and  quietly  transformed  American  public 
higher  education.  It  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  that 
this  jwwerful  medium  of  education  Is  also  a 
part  of  the  Public  Responsibility. 

As  public  television  develops,  the  invest- 
ment will  be  large.  Both  the  Instructional  as- 
pects of  television  and  the  general  educa- 
tional aspects  will  require  many  times  thli 
year's  proposed  appropriation. 

Public  television  will  never  be  self-support- 
ing. Just  aa  Kansas  Stete  College  at  Pittsburg 
will  never  be  self-supporting  and  was  never 
intended  to  be.  It  will  reqtilre  a  conUnulng 
c  mmltment  of  coounon  treasures  in  the  in- 
terest of  growth  and  change — In  the  Interest 
of  education,  which  today  may  be  the  single 
great  requirement  for  the  preservation  O-  our 
way  of  life. 

This  is  a  world  of  international  and  domes- 
tic tension.  This  is  a  world  of  technology 
which  is  outstripping  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  it  as  human  beings.  ThU  Is  a  world 
which    requires   sensitivity    and    powers   of 
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judgment  among  Its  citizens  In  proportions 
immatched  in  any  place  or  time. 

This  Is  a  world  which  requires  the  mar- 
shalling of  all  of  our  resources  of  education. 
The  power  of  television  Is  one  of  those  re- 
sources, and  it  must  be  used  so  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Individual  Is  not  suppressed  but  is 
allowed  to  flourish  and  grow. 

Our  goal  is  simply  stated:  we  want  to 
achieve  the  betterment  of  man  through  the 
proper  application  of  man's  knowledge.  It 
will  tax  our  wisdom,  our  strength,  o\a  pur- 
pose, our  resources,  to  achieve  that  goal.  It  Is 
the  goal  of  education,  in  and  out  of  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

That  is  the  Public  ResponsibiUty. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has,  I  feel,  been  some  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis. 

A  provocative  and  intelligent  column 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  June  15 
Washington  Post  cuts  through  the  con- 
fusion and  I  believe  gets  to  the  truth 
about  the  dangerous  game  Russia  has 
played  In  the  Middle  East  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  be  printed  in  the 
CoNGRKSSioirAL  RECORD  at  this  polnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russia  and  MmxAsr:  Eryuars  »oa 

Pkacx  OB  Wax? 

(By  Roaooe  Dnmunond) 

There  Is  this  theory  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis:  the  Soviets  certainly  helped  avoid  war 
at  this  time. 

This,  I  am  convinced.  Is  dangerous  and 
wishful  fiction  that  will  get  us  in  trouble 
if  we  don't  watch  out. 

The  premise  on  which  this  wUhful  Idea 
Is  being  buUt  Is  that  tbe  Soviets  deUberately 
decided  that  they  would  rather  work  with 
the  United  States  to  contain  tbe  conflict 
than  to  help  Nasser  win. 

Tbe  hope  behind  this  view  of  Moscow's 
role  In  the  Middle  East  crisis  U  that  the 
Soviet  government  will  join  with  the  West 
In  encouraging  the  Arabs  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  happened 
thus  far  does  not  bear  out  this  premise  or 
give  much  substance  to  this  hope. 

I  believe  that  the  controlling  facto  are 
these: 

1 — ^By  every  device  at  Ito  command,  massive 
military  aid,  substantial  economic  assistance, 
plus  total  diplomatic  support  for  the  Arabs 
and  total  hostility  to  Israel — Moscow  gave 
Nasser  the  go-ahead  in  his  announced  plan 
to  destroy  Israel.  Was  this  detente?  Was  this 
Moscow's  way  of  cutting  back  the  cold  war? 
Hardly.  It  was  the  most  dangerous  cold  war 
venture  since  Khrushchev  tried  to  secreta 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

2 — Was  the  Soviet  Union  holding  any 
checkrein  on  Nasser  and  on  what  he  would 
do  with  the  help  he  was  getting  from  Mos- 
cow? Was  the  Soviet  Union  thinking  all  along 
on  how  well  it  could  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  to  avert  war  or  to  contain  it  if 
It  broke  out?  There  is  no  such  evidence.  The 
evidence,  as  reported  by  Robert  H.  Estabrook, 
United  Nations  correspondent  of  The  Wash- 
ington Poet,  is  that  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment, especially  spare  parts,  was  being 
poured  into  Cairo  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
war,  thus  seeking  to  make  sure  that  the 
Arabs  would  not  run  out  of  supplies  as  the 
fighting  progressed. 

3 — Numerous  news  stories  suggest  that  be- 
cause Premier  Kosygln  told  President  John- 


son over  tbe  Hot  line  on  the  day  the  fighting 
started  tbat  he  wanted  to  coopt/nX*  with  the 
United  States  in  restraining  the  belllgerenta, 
this  meant  that  tbe  Sovleta  put  the  highest 
premltmi  on  keeping  the  peace. 

It  Is  Wiser  to  judge  Soviet  policy  on  the 
basis  of  Ito  actions  rather  than  on  Ito  words. 
Tbe  Bovleto  did  not  restrain  tbe  Arabs;  only 
Israel  restrained  the  Arabs. 

Some  suggest  that  because  Moscow  finally 
supported  a  UJf.  call  for  a  cease-fire  without 
any  Israeli  pullback,  this  meant  that  the 
Sovleto  were  acting  with  great  prudence  and 
eagerness  to  avert  a  spreading  conflict. 

This  conclusion  is  unproved  because  the 
Sovleto  opposed  the  UJf.  call  for  a  cease-fire 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  when  it 
appeared  that  Nasser  could  win  and  accepted 
it  only  when  it  became  clear  that  Nasser  was 
losing. 

The  conclusion  that  Moscow  was  ready  to 
work  with  the  United  States  to  contain  the 
fighting  is  unproved  because  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  never  arose.  Israel  won  the  war 
so  quickly  that  tbe  danger  of  tbe  United 
States  and  the  U£.SJt.  being  drawn  into  it 
never  developed  and  therefore  the  evento  of 
the  past  week  cast  little  light  on  how  pru- 
dently Moscow  would  have  acted  tinder  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Obvlotisly  the  Soviet  Union  wanto  no  di- 
rect military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  and  most  certainly  does  not  want 
world  war.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  helped 
start  a  war  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  did 
nothing  to  contain  It  until  Egypt  was  at  the 
point  of  collapee,  and  therein  showed  tbat  it 
was  prepared  to  take  the  moet  perilous  risk 
of  starting  a  conflict  it  could  not  stop. 

It  would  be  a  welcome  dividend  if  Moscow 
decided  to  work  for  peace  instead  of  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  the  record  shows  we 
bad  better  not  coimt  on  it. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  ELLENDESl.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6  I  had  occasion  to  address  the 
ofDdals,  membership,  and  staff  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  as 
the  bank  celebrated  its  SOth  anniversary. 
Chartered  by  the  Congress  on  March  8, 
1917,  the  bcuik  made  its  first  loan  early 
in  June,  50  years  ago. 

I  was  very  happy  to  take  part  in  this 
golden  anniversary  celebration.  The 
Federal  land  bank  system  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  creations  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  has  served  our  fanners 
and  the  Nation  well  over  the  years. 

Under  the  changing  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  land  banks  and  allied  ag- 
riculture credit  agencies  are  destined  to 
fill  an  even  more  important  role  In  the 
production  of  our  food  and  fiber.  The 
demand  for  agricultural  credit  will  in- 
crease materially  in  the  future,  and  the 
records  indicate  that  our  agricultural 
production  will  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  continued  availability  of 
credit  assistance.  To  fill  this  need  such 
Institutions  as  our  Federal  land  banks 
will  continue  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

We  have  already  seen  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  and 
debts.  I  am  proud  that  the  record  also 
shows  that  our  farmers  have  the  ability 
to  manage  their  increasing  credit  re- 
quirements safely  and  wisely.  Farm  debt 
delinquencies  are  insignificant,  foreclo- 
sures are  practically  nonexistent  and  the 
record  of  repayment  Is  very  good. 


In  an  address  delivered  at  the  goldnx 
anniversary  meeting,  I  went  into  the 
history  of  our  farm  credit  syston  and  the 
role  which  the  system  will  be  called  upon 
to  fill  in  the  future.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remfljks 
at  the  SOth  anniversary  celdlration  of 
the  Federal  LAnd  Bank  of  New  Orleans 
be  inserted  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addbxss    bt    Sknatob    Kmai    J.    Eixxns^ 

Bepokz  thx  Fxderal  Land  Baitk  or  Nrw 

OarxANS.  Nkw  Oklzakb.  La.,  Jtthx  6,  1967 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Federal  Ijand 

Bank  of  New  Orleans  and  Ito  officials  and 

workers  on  your  SOth  anniversary.  Tou  were 

chartered  on  March  8th,  1017  and  your  first 

loan  was  made  in  the  first  week  of  June,  fifty 

years  ago. 

Our  unsurpassed  agricultural  production 
Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  Many 
factors  are  responsible.  Research  is  one. 
Ingenuity  and  IntelUgence  of  farmers  in 
adapting  to  changes  have  also  made  sub- 
stantial contributions.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  ocmtribution  made  by  a 
steady,  adequate  and  understanding  source 
of  credit.  Without  adequate  capital  little 
progress  could  have  been  achieved. 

The  creation  by  Congress  in  1916  of  the 
Federal  Ijsnd  Bank  was  a  legislative  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  our  nation's  agri- 
culture. From  this  modest  beginning  there 
has  developed  a  source  of  dependable,  re- 
sponsive and  sympathetic  credit  for  our 
farmers,  tinmatehed  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  This  first  step  took  great  Tlsloa, 
but  I  doubt  that  those  responsible  for  the 
original  Act  of  1916.  actually  envisioned  the 
efficient  and  progressive  system  that  has 
evolved  through  the  years. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  we 
know  it  today  developed  rather  slowly.  It 
was  about  six  years  after  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
began  operations  that  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  was  established.  Pro- 
duction Credit  Corporations  and  Associations 
and  Banks  for  Cooperatives  were  not  author- 
ized untU  1938.  And  in  1933  the  various  farm 
credit  institutions  and  associations  in  opera- 
tion were  transferred  by  an  Executive  Order 
of  the  President  to  the  newly  created  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Additional  changes 
were  made  and  today  we  have  in  action  an 
efficient  and  effective  line  of  credit  for 
farmers. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  the  lack  of  real  controversy 
over  ito  operation  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  sound  principle  of  securing  loan  funds  in 
the  open  market,  at  market  rates.  Originally 
backed  with  Federal  capital,  the  Farm  Credit 
sjrstem  today  is  almost  wholly  farmer-owned. 
And  all  of  you  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  Federal  Land  Banks  are  whoUy  farmer- 
owned. 

I^lendld  leadership  and  sound  business 
management  at  every  level  must  be  credited 
with  a  considerable  share  for  this  achieve- 
ment. This  is  especially  so  since  agriculture 
is  not  static,  but  rather  a  dynamic,  ever- 
growing, ever-changing  institution  of  many 
parte  and  of  great  complexity.  It  Is  beset 
with  unpredictable  weather,  wide  variations 
in  prices  and  ever -changing  demands.  This 
is  well  Illustrated  by  the  slttiation  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  ten  months.  Early  in 
1966  there  began  a  gradual  price  rise  for 
agriculture  generally.  All  commodities  did  not 
share  alike  but  tbe  price  trend  was  up.  There 
were  high  hopes  among  our  farmers  across 
the  country  that  good  days  were  ahead.  Since 
August  of  last  year,  however,  farm  prices 
have  decreased  by  almost  ten  percent. 

WhUe  this  set-back  is  temporary,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  lack  of  stability  in  tbe  pro- 
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duetlon  Mid  in*rketliig  of  «grl«altiirml  oom- 
mfXlltlM  irelgh*  heavily  vpaa  tb*  ability  of 
taraun  to  plan  and  flnanca  thalr  opoattona. 
It  alao  makaa  tba  taak  ot  tha  landing  In- 
•tltuUona  mora  dUBcult. 

CoasnoB  haa  Tcoognlzod  tbla.  and  aa  a  re- 
BUlt  Te  have  price  support  and  other  farm 
programs  which  provide  a  degree  of  staMllty 
not  otherwise  attainable,  and  yet  permit 
market  forces  to  operate. 

Tba  preaent  programs,  developed  over  a 
kmg  period  of  Ume,  wlU  form  a  base  for 
agrlctilture  to  move  Into  an  era  of  even  great- 
er efficiency  than  at  present  and  a  degree  of 
proeperlty  which  in  the  years  ahead  win  pro- 
vide farmers  with  the  parity  of  income  so 
long  fought  for. 

Kslstlng  programs  now  enable  fanners  to 
aen  nnnpetltlvely  both  domesUcally  and 
abroad. 

Tbtj  use  production  payments  to  main- 
tain farm  Income,  and  acreage  diversion 
when  necessary  for  supply  management. 

They  encompass  government  buying  pro- 
grams that  will  step  up  sharply  when  a 
bumpw  crop  produces  an  oversupply,  whether 
that  oonunodlty  Is  price  sopported  or  not. 

Tbay  call  for  a  twinimtim  of  government 
participation,  and  give  farmers  more  discre- 
tion In  making  their  own  farm  plans  than 
they  have  had  at  any  time  since  the  early 
1930*8. 

And  flnaUy,  they  provide  the  stability  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  orderly  progress. 

The  programs  which  have  been  In  effect 
for  the  past  few  years  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  an  Improved  agriculture. 

This  la  amply  Ulnstrated  when  we  eon- 
aider  that  In  the  Biz  years  since  1980,  farm 
net  Income  has  rUen  by  $4.6  MUion — a  gain 
of  40  percent,  and  gross  farm  Income  by  31 
peroent. 

Net  Income  per  farm  between  1963  and 
1900  rose  about  nine  percent.  Since  I960,  net 
Income  per  farm  Is  up  70  percent. 

In  1983  farm  people  per  capita  had  59 
percent  as  much  income  aa  nonfarm  people. 
In  1900  ttala  had  faUen  to  65  peroent.  Last 
yaar.  the  percentage  was  up  to  66. 

Today  the  surpluses  of  wheat,  com.  vege- 
table idl.  rice,  and  milk  are  gone.  We  have 
reduced  the  tobacco  surplus.  We  alao  expect 
the  oottta  carryover  this  summer  to  be 
down  to  about  13  million  bales — nearly  five 
million  below  last  year. 

Tbe  disappearance  of  the  surpluses  is 
dearly  evidenced  In  the  declining  govem- 
mant  Investment  in  farm  commodities.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Investment 
in  farm  commodities  la  now  down  to  about 
•4  billion — compared  with  about  $8  billion 
In  the  peak  years  of  1066  and  1959. 

n^m  exports  today  are  higher  than  ever 
before.  Six  years  ago  U.S.  agrlctiltural  ex- 
ports had  climbed  to  the  then  all-time  high 
of  abcrnt  $4.8  billion. 

Last  year  our  exports  totaled  •O.O  billion — 
up  44  percent — and  this  year  they  should  be 
above  $7  bUUon. 

Commercial  exports — dollar  sales — have 
had  a  particularly  rapid  growth.  Dollar  ex- 
ports rose  from  93.3  billion  in  1960  to  $5.3 
billion  In  1966 — a  gain  of  nearly  eo  percent. 
We  are  beaded  for  a  new  dollar  record  of 
$5.4  billion  this  year — ^more  than  our  total 
shipments  amounted  to  In  any  prior  year  to 
1988.  We  now  have  some  37  percent  of  the 
world  wheat  trade— almost  half  the  world 
feed  grain  trade — and  over  00  percent  of  the 
world  soybean  trade. 

Since  1061  we  also  have  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  make  rural  America  a  better  place 
to  live.  The  revltallzatlon  of  rural  America 
which  is  now  going  on  finds  more  rural  people 
cnjojrlng  pure  water,  better  housing,  better 
community  facilities,  Improved  schools,  med- 
ical servlcefl,  and  an  increaaing  number  and 
variety  of  off-farm  Jobs. 

Our  progress  In  serving  rural  America  is 
clear-cut.  For  example,  in  1961  the  Oovem- 
ment  helped  flnance  33  rural  water  systems. 


Since  then,  we  have  doubled  the  ntunber  of 
systems  financed  each  year,  until  last  year 
alone  the  Federal  Oovnnment  helped  about 
1.000  communities  Install  water  or  disposal 
systems.  Further,  last  year  and  this  the 
Senate  haa  passed  a  bill  sponsored  by  me 
which  would  encourage  rural  community  de- 
velopment by  providing  Federal  grants  for 
planning  purposes. 

My  reason  In  bringing  these  aspects  of 
farm  life  into  this  meeting  are  threefold. 
First,  I  think  that  agriculture  has  reached 
a  point  today  ftom  which  It  will  move  into 
a  more  prosperous  era.  Perhaps  I  am  overly 
optimistic  about  this  but  the  fact  remains 
that  I  see  only  better  years  ahead.  Of  course, 
we  can  expect  year-to-year  variations  but  the 
trend  will  be  upward. 

Second,  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  combined  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
Administration,  farm  leaders  and  others  in- 
terested In  agriculture  have  produced  the 
best  environment  for  a  progressive  agricul- 
ture which  their  capabilities  permit. 

The  laws  enacted  are  not  perfect.  The  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
original  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1937  have  all  been  directed 
toward  the  development  of  a  better  life  for 
farmers.  Programs  are  designed  in  light  of 
what  is  known  today  and  they  are  expected 
to  change  In  light  of  what  tomorrow  will 
bring.  For  example,  the  very  farm  credit  laws 
under  which  you  operate  have  been  amended 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  my  opinion, 
each  change  has  been  for  the  better  and  has 
permitted  you  more  wisely  to  provide  the 
type  of  assistance  to  fanners  most  needed 
under  the  existing  type  of  operation.  As 
agriculture  changes,  so  taust  you  change. 

My  third  purpose  In  pointing  out  the  ben- 
efits of  the  existing  farm  program  and  some 
of  the  anticipated  changes  has  to  do  with 
credit  needs  of  the  future.  As  our  agrlcul- 
tiu-e  grows  on  a  soUd  basis  of  market  price 
and  an  expanding  demand,  the  credit  needs 
of  agriculture  will  be  more  acute  and  diffi- 
cult. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  what  may  happen  to  farm 
debt  and  credit  requirements  In  years  ahead 
look  a  moment  at  what  has  been  happening 
In  recent  years.  Farm  debt  in  this  naUon  has 
risen  much  more  rapidly  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  during  any  other  ten-year  pe- 
riod of  history.  Tet,  while  this  sharp  growth 
in  debt  has  been  occurring,  farmers  in  this 
country  have  been  reorganizing,  enlarging 
and  improving  their  rarms  and  their  pro- 
ductive efficiencies  with  great  speed. 

Studies  and  appraisals  of  the  changing 
farm  economy  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
growth  of  debt  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  by  which  farmers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  land  and  other  capital 
resources  «^hey  need  to  increase  their  output, 
their  efficiency  and  their  incomes.  Since 
further  large  improvements  in  farm  produc- 
tion, and  in  per  capita  farm  income,  are  an- 
ticipated, no  doubt  we  likewise  can  expect 
a  further  growth  In  farm  Indebtedness.  The 
ability  of  farmers  to  manage  large  amounts 
of  borrowed  funds  will  become  increasingly 
essential   to   their   progress   in   farming. 

When,  for  the  first  time  the  national  farm 
debt  grew  by  nearly  $3  Wlllon  or  ten  percent 
In  a  single  year — in  196S — many  of  us  were 
alarmed.  Most  of  us  had  been  taught  that 
debts  should  be  avoided  Just  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible; you  borrow  only  If  you  get  in  a  real 
tight  spot,  and  you  repay  just  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.  So  the  large  jump  In  farm 
debt  in  1962  frightened  many  people. 

But  since  1963,  the  annual  increase  In 
farm  debt  has  never  been  less  than  $3  billion, 
and  last  year,  when  money  was  so  tight, 
farm  debt  rose  $4'/4  billion,  or  12  percent,  the 
largest  Increase  ever. 

Although  there  Is  still  some  uneasiness 
about  the  rapid  rise  in  farm  indebtedness, 
loan,  repayment  rates  indicate  that  farmers 
are  managing  their  debts  wisely.  Farm  debt 


delinquencies  are  insignificant,  foreclosures 
are  practically  nonexistent,  and  repayments 
are  very  good — all  of  which  Is  very  reassur- 
ing. 

No  doubt  moat  of  those  farmers  who  were 
borrowing  were  able  to  earn  larger  Incomes 
partly  because  they  were  borrowing — they 
were  borrowmg  to  buy  more  land  or  better 
machinery  and  equipment,  or  otherwise  to 
buy  the  things  they  needed  to  farm  better. 
Their  Increased  earnings  gave  them  the  reve- 
nues to  repay  their  loans.  Of  course,  there 
always  are  some  farmers  who  must  borrow 
because  of  emergencies,  crop  failures,  poor 
incomes,  or  for  similar  reasons,  but  this  Is 
not  the  rule. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  farm  debt 
In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  undertaken  studies  of  the  uses 
farmers  make  of  credit,  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  farmers  who  borrow  heavily.  These 
studies  substantiate  the  view  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  use  credit 
wisely.  One  of  these  studies  pointed  out  that 
the  farmers  with  the  heaviest  debts  oper- 
ated much  larger  farms  than  they  could 
have  operated  on  a  fully-owned,  debt-free 
basis. 

Farmers  with  the  heaviest  debts  owned  3  >4 
times  as  much  land,  and  operated  six  times 
as  much  as  they  could  have  owned  and  op- 
erated wlthoirt  borrowing  or  leasing.  Leasing 
of  land  has  also  become  an  important  method 
farmers  use  to  gain  resources.  With  their  in- 
comes increased  by  renting  and  borrowing. 
these  heavily  indebted  farmers  were  better 
able  to  meet  their  payments  when  due. 

As  long  as  change  continues  to  occur  in 
agriculture  at  the  pace  of  recent  years,  farm 
credit  needs  will  remain  large  and  farm 
debt  will  continue  to  rise.  Most  farmers  who 
are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  or  developing 
well  equlpyped  farms  of  efficient  size  cannot 
save  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs 
for  additional  capital. 

If  farm  debt  In  the  next  ten  years  were  to 
Increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
last  ten,  the  total  farm  debt — now  about  $46 
billion — would  reach  almost  $100  billion  by 
1977.  This  seems  like  a  stupendous  flgive— 
just  as  $25  billion  seemed  like  a  huge  figure 
not  many  years  ago.  But  significant  Increases 
in  debt  are  ahead  If  our  agricultural  economy 
Is  to  continue  to  make  substantial  progress. 
The  value  of  the  farm  plant  will  rise  greatly 
also,  though  less  rapidly  than  debt.  As  the 
per-farm  capital  requirements  Increase,  it 
will  be  leas  possible  for  the  farm  <q>erator  to 
own  the  entire  enterprise.  And  numy  farmers 
will  own  smaller  portions  of  the  total  enter- 
prise than  has  been  customary  In  the  post. 
They  will  need  to  borrow  more  and  rent 
more.  With  the  large  expansion  In  credit  re- 
quirements facing  Individual  farm  operators 
In  the  future,  current  farm  mortgage  lending 
practices  will  have  to  change.  It  seems  logi- 
cal, and  the  result  may  well  be  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  farm  real  estate 
debt  will  be  of  the  perpetual  type,  without 
amortization.  In  other  words,  farms  will  tend 
to  be  financed  like  many  of  our  large  in- 
dustrial corporations. 

Another  Implication  of  the  expanded  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  Individual  farm  Is 
the  likelihood  that  farms  will  Increasingly 
be  operated  as  family  corporations.  The  need 
for  maintaining  a  highly  capitalized  farm 
unit  intact  upon  the  decease  of  its  chief 
operator  seems  to  favor  the  family  corporate- 
typ>e  of  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  personally  know  of 
a  number  of  farms  that  are  today  family 
corporations.  T^ase  are  not  necessarily  huge 
farms.  In  looking  down  the  road,  it  may  not 
be  unrealistic  to  envision  the  formation  of 
investment  trusts  or  mutual  funds  that 
would  deal  exclusively  in  the  minority  stock 
holdings  of  these  large  corporate  family 
farms. 

Lenders  will  need  to  become  increasingly 
astute  at  their  trade.  Farm  management  will 


become  more  complex,  slBea  of  individual 
loans  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  Bven 
though  lenders  must  aeek  continually  to 
economize  on  operating  costs,  they  must  be 
certain  to  continue  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  information  they  need  to  adequately 
appraise  their  loan  requests,  and  the  prog- 
ress their  borrowers  are  maldng.  Lenders 
will  increasingly  need  personnel  on  their 
staffs  with  up-to-date  technical  knowledge 
of   modem  agriculture  and  Its  financing. 

Much  of  the  success  In  agriculture  in  the 
future  will  depend  upon  the  adapUblUty 
and  flexibility  of  the  present  farm  credit 
agencies — the  farm  credit  system,  the  banks 
and  insiirance  companies — in  meeting  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  Will  the  credit  agen- 
cies be  able  to  offer  all  farmers  financing 
In  a  so-called  one-package  deal  rather  than 
require  him  to  go  to  different  agencies  for 
different  type  loans?  Will  credit  agencies  ex- 
plore and  experiment  in  earnest  in  such  in- 
novations as  semi-permanent  financing,  low 
equity  financing  and  leasing  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery? 

Will  the  credit  agencies  for  farmers  de- 
velop related  services,  such  as  record  keep- 
ing and  even  the  use  of  computers  for  man- 
agement analysis  and  decisions  as  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future? 

Although  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the 
Farm  Credit  system  as  a  whole  have  faced 
and  surmounted  sizable  obstacles  In  the 
past  it  seems  to  me  that  the  future  promises 
a  continuous  fiow  of  far  greater  challenges  of 
greater  complexity. 

And  yet  these  challenges  will  have  to  be 
met  and  the  complexltiee  overcome  if  credit 
needs  are  to  be  fulfilled.  I  feel  it  can  be  done 
and  I  know  that  you  will  use  your  beet  ef- 
forts to  see  that  it  is  done. 


COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNINO     AND 
COORDINATION  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
OoTemors  have  been  kind  enough  to  re- 
spond to  my  request  for  their  comments 
on  8.  799,  the  CompreheiiBlve  Planning 
and  Coordination  Act  of  1967,  which  I 
introduced  on  February  2.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  letters  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statx  or  Plobda, 
TallahasBe,  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Senatob  Scott:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  February  21,  1067,  relating  to 
Senate  799,  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordinating  Act  of  1967,  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested in  this  type  of  legislation. 

Senate  799  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  centralization  of  the  planning 
functions  now  being  performed  by  the  many 
and  varied  State  agencies  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  However,  of  even  greater  importance 
Is  the  effect  that  your  proposed  legislation 
would  have  on  the  efforts  that  I  am  making 
here  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  centralize  and 
to  coordinate  the  great  number  of  programs 
that  we  have  involving  Federal  monies.  Tour 
legislation,  to  use  your  own  words,  would  be 
helpful  in  this  coordination  on  an  "Inter- 
program,  Interagency  and  Intergovernmental 
basis". 

The  biggest  crltlclan  that  I  have  would  lie 
In  the  possibility  that  after  enlarging  the 
function  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  include  "Comprehensive  Development", 
you  may  have  Just  simply  created  another  en- 
larged governmental  agency  that  is  inef- 
fective in  execution.  In  other  words,  this  idea 
loolcs  good  on  paper,  but  wUl  it  work. 

Should  you  desire  any  information  relat- 


ing to  our  plana  here  in  the  State  ot  Florida, 
please  let  me  know. 

Claudb  R.  Kibk,  Jr.,  Governor. 

Statb  or  Wsrr  Vtmouoa, 
Charleston,  March.  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scorr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Scott:  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  the  information  on  yoiu:  Com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Coordination  Act 
of  1967  and  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  and 
evaluating  a  most  complex  and  Important 
problem  facing  our  government — the  need 
for  improved  management  and  coordination 
of  Federal  Aid  programs  and  better  coopera- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  joint  program  and  planning. 

The  fimctions  of  establishing  State,  re- 
gional or  local  goals,  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans,  and  determining  priorities  among 
grant  proposals  in  terms  of  these  goals  and 
their  relationship  to  comprehensive  plans 
and  financial  restraints  is  and  should  re- 
main State  and  local,  not  a  Federal,  respon- 
sibility. I  am  convinced  that  if  this  job  is 
performed  weU  at  the  State  level,  it  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  effective  coordination  of 
programs  at  the  Federal  level  than  any  other 
action  that  could  be  taken.  I  am  aware  of 
the  enormous  obstacles  which  confront  State 
and  local  governments  In  performing  this 
responsibility.  Many  of  our  commxinitles 
have  no  mechanism  for  collecting  current  in- 
formation about  the  fiow  of  Federal  grant 
funds  into  their  local  agencies,  much  less  for 
coordinating  such  programs.  Also,  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  often  complicate  the 
problems,  or  conflict  with  State  or  local 
statutes,  rendering  programs  inoperable. 

The  technical  problems  associated  with  the 
State's  responsibilities  are  considerable.  We 
are  very  much  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nouncement of  strengthening  ties  with  State 
and  local  governments  by  establishing  an 
Intergovernmental  Relations  staff  under  Its 
Director  of  Field  Coordination  to  nxaintatn 
direct  and  continuing  contact  with  Gov- 
ernors and  local  executives  and  their  na- 
tional organizations.  We  would  like  to  en- 
courage other  departments  to  establish  a 
similar  concept  in  order  to  develop  closer  ties 
with  the  states  and  their  political  subdlvi- 
sions. 

As  you  Icnow,  coordination  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  Is  a  complex  and  con- 
tinuing process  involving  conamunlcatlons 
among  and  between  Federal  agencies  and 
their  counterparts  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  sections  of  your  blU  that  stress  State  and 
local  development  of  expertise,  because  I 
believe  the  role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  this  process  is  crucial.  Federal  laws 
set  the  objectives  and  establish  the  ground 
rules,  but  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
make  a  grant  until  a  local  agency  initiates 
action  either  by  providing  matching  funds 
or  applying  for  Federal  project  fimds. 

Ab  we  become  more  deeply  Involved  in 
planning  for  Public  Investment  Expendi- 
ture*, the  need  for  extensive  information 
about  the  on-going  investment  programs  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  operating 
within  our  region  becomes  more  apparent. 
Currently,  such  comprehensive  information 
about  the  nature  and  location  of  government 
investment  expenditures  Is  unavaUable. 

A  "Public  Investment  DaU  System"  de- 
signed by  the  Federal  goverxmient  and  im- 
plonented  in  cooperation  with  the  Statee 
to  assemble  data  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Public  Investment  Expenditures  would  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  both  the  Federal 
government  and  the  statee. 

We  can  no  longo'  afford  to  establish  match- 
ing formulas  on  a  case  by-case  basis  without 
regard  to  any  general  standards  or  criteria. 
We  need  greater  consistency  in  the  organiaa- 


tional  and  admlnlctratlve  requirementa  im- 
posed by  Federal  law  and  regulatlona,  and 
should  make  certain  that  differences  gen- 
uinely refiect  special  program  needs,  not 
merely  historical  preferences  and  adminis- 
trative biases.  A  coordinated  planning  and 
programming  system  would  be  an  invaluable 
tool  for  effective  public  adminlatration. 

We  agree  that  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  Preeldent  should  be  expanded,  or 
its  function  altered,  to  include  a  wider  range 
of  planning,  programming,  and  coordination 
functions,  and  tliat  a  complementary  co- 
ordinating staff  be  established  In  each  Gov- 
ernor's office.  Tour  bill  coxild  do  niuch  to 
establish  the  Governor's  office  as  the  catalyst 
for  coordinating  planning  activities;  encour- 
aging project  development  by  facilitating 
grant  funds;  providing  for  regional  coopera- 
tion; and  establishing  a  genuine  role  for  the 
governors  and  mayors  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  In  policy  development  and  direction. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  for  your  information. 
Sincerely, 

Htn.rrr  C.  SmxH, 

Oovernor. 

Statk  or  Nkbbaska. 
Lincoln,  March  0. 1967. 
Hon.  HtTGH  Scott, 
I/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Scott:  After  looking  over 
your  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1967,  it  is  my  studied  judgment 
that  this  Bill  will  render  a  specific  contribu- 
tion to  the  States.  As  Oovernor  of  Neltfaska, 
I  am  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
difficult  areas  in  federal  and  state  relation- 
ships. Tour  Bill  from  aU  indications  will  go 
a  long  way  In  helpliig  to  clarify  these  rela- 
tionships on  a  more  positive  basis. 

Might  I  Inject  that  in  the  area  which  deals 
with  Annual  Development  Programs,  Sec- 
tion 10(a)  (1),  the  words,  "upon  request",  be 
removed  and  that  Governors  shoxild  be  noti- 
fied of  all  federal  grant  in  aid  programs  in 
their  respective  states  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Other  than  this  item,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  S.  799. 

Respectfully, 

NOBBEBT  T.  TlXlCAKM, 

Govemor. 

State  or  Maixx, 
Augusta,  Maine,  March  $,  1967. 
Hon.  H17GH  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxmatok  Scott:  I  have  received  your 
letter  with  the  accompanying  explanation 
of  your  bill  S.  799. 

Essentially,  I  share  your  vlewa  ooncemlng 
the  need  to  improve  comprehensive  planning 
and  coorainatlon  within  the  states  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  levels  of 
Government. 

As  I  am  in  frequent  touch  with  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muakle  of  Maine,  I  will  watch 
the  progress  of  this  bUl  with  a  good  deal  of 
Interest. 

Sincerely. 

Kennkth  M.  Corns, 

Oovernor  of  Maine. 

VnciN  Islands  or  thb  VKma  Statbs, 

Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas, 

March  8.  19€7. 
Hon.  Hugh  Soott, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SufATOB  Scott:  I  was  extremely 
happy  to  receive  your  letter  of  February  31, 
1967  and  a  copy  of  8790  on  Comprtheiuive 
Planning  and  Coordination,  Act  of  1M7. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  you  on  the 
need  for  closer  ooordinatlon  of  Federal- 
State  activities  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
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■atannt    of    {noKrains    on    botb    levels    oS 
gofvenunent. 

The  Virgin  Iilandx  pftrtlclpates  In  nu- 
merous Federal  inrograms  In  the  fleMs  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  ez- 
perlenees  in  various  areas  have  exemplified 
the  uaefulnaea  of  8799. 

President  Johnson  has  called  a  White 
HoTistt  conference  for  March  18,  1967.  for 
all  OoTemora  to  dlec.uaa  Federal-State  re- 
lations, and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  con- 
ference will  focus  on  the  contents  of  S799. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  legislation 
of  this  nature  Is  Introduced,  and  best  wishes 
for  quick  passage  In  the  90th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  M.  Pasewonsxt, 

Governor. 

Phoknh,  Auz., 

March  9.  1967. 
Bon.  Hugh  Scott, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

DiAS  BsvATOB  Scott:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  21,  in  which  you  forward 
Information  concerning  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967.  In 
your  letter  your  request  my  comments  or 
criticisms. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  your  concern 
about  the  trend  towards  centralizing  In 
Washington  decisions  concerning  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  programs.  As  you  state, 
planning,  programming  and  coordination  be- 
long at  the  State,  regional  and  local  levels 
as  close  as  possible  to  where  the  action  Is, 
and  u  cloaa  m  possible  to  where  need  are. 
Oertalnly,  the  myriad  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  require  a  consoMtlatlon  of  gains 
made  and  a  requirement  to  speed  up  admin- 
istrative processes.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  eliminate 
the  overlap  and  confusion. 

X  fed  that  any  practical  program  or  Fed- 
ena  uilstance  to  the  states  In  these  areas 
U  certainly  a  worthwhile  effort.  Yon  are  to 
he  eongzatolated  for  yoor  eoncem  and  efTorts 
to  aUeriate  the  many  existing  problems. 
Sbieerely  yours. 

Jack  WnxiAMB, 

GovemoT. 

SAunc,  Oaac., 
March  2S.  1»«7. 
Eon.  Bvca  Scott, 
VJS.  Senate, 
WiuhingUm.  D.C. 

Dbab  Hugh:  The  growing  urbanization  of 
our  Bueiety  haa  created  many  problema 
wtUeh  require  cooperative  action  to  solve. 
It  appears  to  be  essential  that  ttae^  federal 
government  be  Included  In  seeking  such 
■olutloDS.  With  that  In  mind  I  bellevs  that 
your  B.  7M.  calling  for  cooperative  planning 
iAorts,  Is  a  good  approach.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  me  informed  of  the  piogieaa  of  your 


Biaetnij, 


Tom  IIcCaxx. 

Gooemor. 


COIClH»rWKAI.TB  aw  PSKlf  STLVAKIA, 

BmrrUbitrg,  March  2S.  1967. 

Bon.  HDOB  SCOIT, 

U3.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa$h- 
inffton.  D.C. 

I>BAB  Booh:  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act  of  1967  which  you  sent 
to  me  recently.  As  you  know,  I  have  long 
advocated  measures  which  would  provide 
for  closer  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  Oovemments.  This  is  especially  es- 
sential in  areas  where  Federal  grants  and 
Federal  programs  tend  to  minimize  or  en- 
tirety eliminate  State  parttdpatton. 

Therefore.  I  welcome  any  legislation  which 
seeks  to  coordinate  planning  reeponBlblUtles 
for  Federal  programs  at  the  executive  level 
of  State  and  local  governments.  In  addl- 
tkm,  I  think  it  U  essential  that  the  Oov- 
ot    our    States    be    given    ample 


opportvinlty  to  partldpaite  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  which  are  federally  related. 
For  these  reasons  and  others  which  you 
have  BO  adequately  set  forth  I  share  yotir 
enthusiasm  for  Senate  Bill  799  and  whole- 
beartedly  offer  my  support. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Shafxk, 

Governor. 

HoNaLTn.t7,  Hawau, 

ilf arcfc  30,  1967. 
Hon.  HocH  ScoTT, 
VJS.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Scott:  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967,  regarding  8.  799,  The  Compre- 
hensive Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of 
1967,  and  an  Invitation  for  comments  or 
criticism  Is  deeply  appreciated. 

I  have  very  carefully  and  thoughtfully  ex- 
amined the  legislation  and  yo\ir  comments  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  could  not  better 
articulate  our  own  concerns  and  In  such  spe- 
cific details  as  well  as  you  have  already  done. 

You  may  know  that  I  did  send  a  personal 
representative  from  our  State  Comprehensive 
Planning  Agency,  Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development,  to  attend  the 
AIF  conference  In  Washington,  D.C,  who  did 
hear  and  report  on  your  keynote  address  as 
well  as  on  the  draft  form  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967. 
It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  our  State's 
posture  on  planning  was  being  developed  in 
many  ways  that  are  similar  to  your  legisla- 
tion, which  was  in  fact  considered.  We  are 
presently  revising  Hawaii's  State  General 
Flan  under  a  Federal  grant  program.  You 
may  also  know  that  Hawaii  produced  the 
first  State  general  plan  In  the  nation  as  well 
as  the  only  State  zoning  law. 

Our  State  Is  also  endenvoring  to  cope  with 
and  cl&rliy  State  problems  of  coordination 
and  poUcy-dlrectlon.  Our  efforts,  of  course, 
wovUd  l>e  less  effective  wltbout  the  parallel 
course  of  action  on  the  Federal  level  sug- 
gested by  the  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act  of  1967.  The  Influence  of 
the  Federal  grant  program  Is  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  cope  with,  otherwise. 

We  have  pledged  our  support  to  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu,  our  major  urban 
center,  in  its  efforts  to  pcu^clpate  under 
Title  I  of  the  Demooetratlon  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Developmsnt  Act  of  1966.  We 
note,  however,  that  the  proposed  Demonstra- 
tion City  program  bere,  i>erbaps  more  ttutn 
In  any  otlier  State,  encompasses  a  consider- 
able variety  of  State  reeponslbilitles  and  pro- 
graois.  Furthermore,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
concept  of  Section  3(a)(4)  of  S.  799  which 
declares  that  the  coordUiatlve  functions  and 
respondbilitles  should  be  located  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  chief  executive  rather  tban  in  de- 
partments more  concerned  with  "functional 
aspects  of  development  planning."  We  are 
naturally  concerned  that  an  overly  rigid  In- 
terpretation of  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Act  of 
1966  may  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen, 
"the  coordlnatlve  and  policy-direction  role 
of  our  State  Oovemors"  as  indicated  in  your 
letter.  The  approach  taken  by  S.  799,  as  you 
state  and  we  ag^ree,  Is  a  more  logical  as  well 
as  "constructive  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  States  in  oiu"  Federal  system 
and  to  enhance  their  abllly  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  many  problems  associated  with  the 
growing  urbanization  of  ovir  society." 

On  one  other  specific  point,  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  clarify  and  more  strongly  relate 
the  budgeting  process  with  the  planning 
process.  On  this  basis,  we  strongly  endorse 
Section  10  of  8.  799  which  provides  the  State 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  national 
planning,  programming,  budgeting  system 
(PPBS). 

In  conclusion,  I  fully  support  8.  799  as  be- 
ing In  the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  as  well 
as  of  the  people  of  this  State.  Accordingly,  I 


will  also  seek  support  from  our  Congressional 
delegation. 

Warmest  personal  regards.   May  the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Busms, 

Gouerjior. 

Oltmpu,  Wash., 

April  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Hugh:  I  was  happy  to  receive  a  copy 
of  your  proposed  Comphehenslve  Planning 
and  Coordination  Act  of  1967.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  bill  was  recently  passed 
in  the  State  of  Washington  establishing  a 
Planning  and  Community  Affairs  Agency  In 
the  Office  of  the  Governor  which  closely 
parallels  the  Intent  of  your  bill. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  many 
federal  aid  programs  and  comprehensive 
planning  at  the  state  and  regional  levels. 

Although  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider 
all  Implications  of  B.  799,  It  appears  to  be  a 
direct  augmentation  of  the  concepts  of  com- 
prehensive planning  and  programming  en- 
acted In  our  Substitute  House  Bill  78. 
Sincerely, 

Danul  J.  EvAMs, 

Gorernor. 

TOPEKA,  Kams., 

itpril  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Sxnatob  Scott:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  recent  letter  concerning 
the  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordinat- 
ing Act  of  1967  which  you  have  Introduced 
in  the  Senate. 

The  whole  subject  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  coordinating,  as  it  relates  to  state 
government,  has  received  consldsrsble  dis- 
cussion by  my  staff  since  legislation  was 
proposed  in  the  current  session  In  Kansas, 
which  jwralleled  your  bill  and.  In  fact,  wm 
written  In  preparation  for  the  possible  pas- 
sage of  S-799. 

We  believe  that  S-799  will  do  much  to  cor- 
rect what  has  become  a  serious  weakness  In 
government  generally  in  that  planning  and 
programming  activities  by  numy  federal 
agencies,  and  through  their  programs  the 
states,  are  almost  completely  uncoordinated. 
Planning  and  programming  at  any  level  must 
be  centralized  In  an  overview  location  if  It 
Is  to  accomplish  Its  purpose. 

While  there  nuky  be  Improvements  In  de- 
tails of  8-799  which  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  committee  bearings,  it  la  our  opin- 
ion that  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
which,  if  passed,  will  greatly  improve  the 
efficiency  and  coordination  of  governmental 
planning   and   programming   gexmally. 

X  appreciate  your  referring  the  bill  and  ac- 
companying documents  to  us  for  our  review. 

with  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robest  Docking, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

Annapolis,  Mo., 

AjtHl  18.  1967. 
Hon.  HI7GH  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Hugh:  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
cent request.  I  have  had  my  staff  review  the 
proposed  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1967  which  you  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  I  myself  am  always  in  favor  of 
legislation  which  would  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate the  policy  direction  role  of  state 
governors.  And  generally  -  feel  that  your  bill 
Is  a  very  good  one. 

My  stair  has  had  the  following  observations 
to  make  on  the  text  of  the  bUl.  I  am  passing 
these  on  for  your  reference. 

The  word  "comprehensive"  in  the  Mil  title 


Is  somewhat  confusing.  Many  local  and 
State  agencies  are  already  developing  "Com- 
prehenstve"  plans.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
title  of  the  act  be  changed  to  "General  De- 
velopment Planning  and  Coordination  Act 
of  1967." 

It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  Identify  the 
proposed  organisational  plan  by  which  the 
objectives  of  the  hUl  would  be  effectively 
carried  out  at  the  Federal  leveL  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  a  cabinet-level  depart- 
ment would  be  created  to  guarantee  suffi- 
cient powers  and  stability.  Of  course,  there  is 
also  the  posslbUlty  of  creating  within  the 
Executive  Offices  of  the  President  an  office 
which  would  have  these  advantages. 

There  is  great  concern  here  in  Maryland 
with  the  problems  and  confusion  arising 
from  BO  many  avenues  of  Federal  grants, 
loans,  and  technical  assistance  programs — 
especially  as  they  are  currently  being  ad- 
ministered. The  preamble  and  Section  2  of 
the  bill  reflect  a  strong  recognition  of  the 
need  for  Improved  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning,  programming,  and  coordina- 
tion, but  beyoxid  these  statements,  it  cannot 
be  determined  clearly  who  will  be  specifically 
responsible  t<x  putting  the  Federal  office  In 
order.  Section  6  of  the  bill — and  particvUarly 
Section  7— could  well  be  Interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  require  the  states  to  carry  this 
burden.  It  is  therefore  felt  that  the  bill  clear- 
ly indicate  that  the  new  office  wiU  be  respon- 
sible for  (a)  continually  evaluating  and  co- 
ordinating all  Federal  aid  programs  at  their 
level  of  origin  and  for  (b)  maintaining  a  ccm- 
stant  review  of  administrative  procedures 
and  regulations  to  make  them  as  simple  and 
efficient  as  possible. 

The  bill  gives  proper  credit  to  the  flexible 
approaches  that  planning  must  develop  for 
encouraging  general  devel<qpment  (or  com- 
prehensive) planning  at  the  sUte.  regional 
and  local  levels.  However,  it  does  not  appear 
to  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  for  m- 
suring  ooaq>l«mentary  planning  activities  at 
these  several  levels.  ITor  does  it  appear  to 
make  proper  allowances  for  testing  and  en- 
suring the  consistency  of  regional  and  local 
planning  with  the  objectives  of  state  plan- 
ning. 

Section  fl  of  the  bill  does  not  require  de- 
velopment dkstrlct,  or  metropolitan  plana  to 
be  submitted  to  the  SUte.  Unless  the  SUte 
is  given  responsibility  for  overseeing  and  re- 
viewing all  planning  within  iU  Jurisdiction, 
the  possibility  of  "strong  development  plan- 
ning" on  the  State  level  becomes  remote.  In 
fact,  the  bill  appears  to  sanction  legally  a 
fragmented  approach  which  involves  both 
duplication  of  sctlvitles  and  variable  plan- 
ning standards.  Section  9  presents  this  same 
problem  in  that  it  does  not  clearly  provide 
that  planning  grants  made  tmder  Paragraph 
(3)  be  made  only  after  SUte  review  and 
i4)proval. 

There  is  some  question  that  the  bill  is  im- 
paired by  lU  extreme  length.  Section  5  and 
e,  for  example,  could  be  combined  in  a  single 
clear  sUtement  applicable  to  SUte,  district, 
and  metropollUn  area  planning,  program- 
ming and  coordination. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful  for 
your  purposes.  I  am  extremely  Interested  in 
this  bill,  and  wish  it  every  success  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Bouse. 
Sincerely, 

Smo  T.  AcNEW, 

Grocernor. 


siderable  Interest  to  us  here  In  the  BUte 
of  CallfomUi,  principally  because  It  would 
establish  a  framewtvk  for  nattonal-state- 
local  program  budgeting  systems  and  would 
provide  incentives  for  participation,  thus 
permitting  a  more  compleU  view  of  sUU  and 
local   needs. 

Although  there  are  several  areas  that  my 
Department  of  Finance  feels  could  be  modi- 
fied to  make  the  act  more  beneficial,  I  appre- 
claU  your  Interest  and  motivation  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  for  cerUinly  a  better 
mechanism  is  needed  in  order  to  improve 
coordination  among  federal,  stete,  and  local 
interesU. 

Sincerely, 

BOKAUI    RXACAir, 

Governor. 

State  or  New  Yobk, 
Albany,  May  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Hugh:  As  I  indicated  to  you  in  a 
letter,  I  requested  Charles  Lanlgan.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  SUte  Office  of  Planning  Coordi- 
nation, and  his  sUff  to  review  your  proposed 
legislation.  S.  799,  "The  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning and  Coordination  Act  of  1967."  I  am 
attaching  Mr.  Lanlgan's  commenU  to  this 
letter  for  your  consideration. 

My  own  particular  comment  is  that  this 
proposed  legislation,  in  spiU  of  our  concerns 
with  some  specific  provisions,  is  certainly  a 
creative  approach  in  that  it  recognizes  that 
eomprehen^ve  planning  is  directly  related 
to  the  Improvement  of  Intergovernmental 
relationships. 

Sincerely, 

NKLSON  A.  ROCXDTIXBB, 

Governor. 

MmoBANDTnc,  May  15, 1967. 

To:  The  Governor. 

Prom:  Charles  T.  lAnigan. 

Subject:  Offlce  of  Planning  Coodination 
CommenU  on  8.  799 — ^The  Comprehen- 
slvs  Planning  and  Coordliuitian  Act  of 
1967. 

1.  The  general  objectives  of  thU  blU  are 
consistent  with  the  ooncepU  and  approach  to 
State  and  metropolitan  planning  followed  by 
your  Administration. 

2.  The  bill  emi>hadMs  the  need  to  advance 
and  strengthen  comprehensive,  policy  plan- 
ning processes  such  as  those  we  have  esUb- 
llshed  Jointly  wltb  the  Division  of  the  Budg- 
et in  the  Integrated  Planning.  Programming, 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS). 

3.  The  bill  expands  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  include  the 
planning,  programming  and  coordination 
functions  conUmplated  by  this  Act.  While 
we  admit  to  the  ^yt «**">'.*  of  similar  scopes 
of  concern  between  "emergency"  planning 
and  long-term  "peacetime"  planning,  we 
question  the  deaixability  of  housing  these 
two  functions  in  the  same  agency. 

4.  The  proposed  bill  has  some  laudable 
provisions  for  correlating  area-wide  or  metro- 
politan planning  with  SUU  eflorte  but,  in 
some  cases,  the  SUU  Involvement  Is  afUr 
the  fact.  We  believe  that  the  SUtes  should 
have  the  c^portunity  to  review  all  appUca- 
tlons  for  federal  granU-ln-ald  by  area-wide 
or  nietropolltan  agencies  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  federal  government. 


Ttie  destruction  was  carried  out  swift- 
ly: the  Soviet  Aimy  simply  mitTctiM  in 
and  took  over.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks, 
oppositkui  was  Hlmlnatfirt  in  a  reign  of 
terror;  Scrviet-Btyle  "electioDs"  were  held, 
and  the  three  Baltic  States  were  force- 
fully appended  to  the  UB.8A. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  raised 
its  voice  in  protest  against  this  inhuman 
act.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of  this  anni- 
versary, our  Nation  should  again  voice  its 
protest. 

The  Baltic  peoples  are  particularly 
well  qoaltfled  for  self-government,  and 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  that  God- 
given  natural  right  should  be  restored. 
To  support  this  goal,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416.  on  October  22,  1966,  calling 
for  equal  rijghts  for  the  pewleB  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  before  the  Uhited  Nations,  in 
order  that  world  public  opinion  can  be 
focused  upon  it. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Baltic  States,  I  join  with  others  in 
the  Congress  who  pay  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lant Baltic  peoples,  and  who  express  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
they  shall  exercise  again  their  tight  of 
self-determination. 


State  op  Caufobkia. 
Sacramento,  May  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Scott:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter,  received  earlier  this  spring,  regarding 
yoTir  Introduction  of  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967. 

In  the  main  your  bill,  S.  T99,  is  of  con- 


THE   BALTIC    STATES:    A   TRIBUTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  'Jie  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
three  Baltic  States:  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonlsu 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  world  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  these  states  as 
free  and  Independent  countries. 


WHAT  WE  CANNOT  AFFORD 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Yiee 
President  Hxtxphset  recently  addressed 
the  annual  commencement  ceremony  at 
Boys  Town,  Nebr. — an  institution  that 
has  demonstrated  In  countless  Instances 
that  if  young  people  are  given  adequate 
opportunity  they  will  meet  the  challenge 
of  constructive  citlsenship.  In  that  ap- 
propriate setting  tbe  Vice  President  com- 
mented on  some  things  this  Nation 
cannot  afford. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  np  the  effort 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  to  our  citi- 
zens, he  told  the  graduating  class  ot  fine 
young  men  before  him, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Vice  President  Hviipbkkt's 
eloquent  remarks  at  Boys  Town  on  May 
28,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  or  Vicx  PsBsmxirT  Hubbbt  H. 
Humphbkt,  Botb  Town,  Nbbb.,  Mat  38,  1967 

I  am  honored — and  I  mean  honored  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word — to  be  with  you  at 
Boys  Town  today. 

Before  going  further,  1  want  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  Harold  Crawford,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  bere.  Harold  was  bom  a 
block  away  fnxn  Mrs.  Humphrey's  home  in 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  where  they  were 
graduated  from  high  school.  Fve  known 
Han^d  since  those  days  In  Huron  and  we've 
kept  in  contact  over  the  years. 

I  also  want  to  give  proper  recognition  to 
your  director,  Monslgnor  Wegner.  When  I 
heard  that  he  was  horn  in  Humphrey,  Ne- 
braska, I  knew  that  an  the  good  reporto  I 
had  heard  were  true. 

Boys  Town  haa  a  special  meaning  for  most 
Americans.  For  Boys  Town  U  the  symbol 
of  what  our  country  U  all  about.  It  tells  our 
story:  That  America  Is  a  land  of  c^portunlty 
where  every  single  ehUd— If  he  has  the  talent 
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and  ambition — may  bav*  the  ohanoe  to  one 
day  be  Fneldent  of  the  imited  SUtw. 

I  bare  beani  It  aald  many  tlmee— and  It 
disturb*  me — ^tbat  tbls  la  no  longer  true.  I 
bave  beard  It  aald  that  our  eoelety  haa  be- 
come ao  big  and  ao  complex  that  future 
poaltlona  of  leadnahlp  in  our  country  will 
by  neceaelty  fall  to  repreaentatlTea  of  a  amaU 
percentage  of  our  population. 

I  bave  beard  It  aald.  over  and  over,  that 
we  have  aeen  our  laat  log-cabin  Preeldent . . . 
or  Vice  Preeldent  ...  or  Oovemor  of  a  large 
state. 

I  hope  that  this  la  not  so.  It  should  not  be 
so. 

For  If  our  America  ever  cbangea  to  the 
point  where  national  responsibility  and 
leadership  are  reserved  to  the  few— rather 
than  opened  to  the  many — It  wlU  no  longer 
be  America.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  country 
which  stands  In  the  world,  before  all  others, 
as  the  one  where  opportunity  la  real. 

The  graduataa  of  Boys  Town  are  living 
proof  that  this  Is  a  land  of  opportunity. 

Warller  this  montn  Lt.  Commander  Uoyd 
Bucner,  class  of  '47  took  ooimnand  of  the 
TJJBA,  Pueblo  at  r!nT»imi«^nr¥]ing  ceremonlcs 
at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

A  19M  graduate.  Captain  LoweU  Blttrlch, 
waa  recently  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  In  Vietnam. 

mis  country  Is  flUed  with  Boys  Town  men 
who  are  leaders  In  their  businesees,  their 
profeMtona,  and  their  eonunuoltlea. 

And,  although  no  one  from  Boys  Town 
haa  yet  become  President,  I  hope  tbat  this, 
too.  may  someday  he  so. 

At  least  we  must  continue  to  build  the 
kind  of  society  where  It  can  be  so. 

I  remember  being  Inspired,  as  a  boy,  by 
the  Horatio  Alger  stories.  In  those  stories, 
tbe  young  boy  always  rose  to  success  from 
the  humblest  beginnings.  Those  young  boys 
worked  bard  .  .  .  they  worked  earnestly  .  .  , 
and  they  succeeded. 

But.  If  you  read  the  stories  doeely,  you 
also  found  that — on  the  way  to  success — 
they  mat  a  friendly  millionaire,  or  just  hap- 
pened across  a  gold  nugget  In  the  street. 

I  learned  very  early  In  Ufe  that  not  many 
gold  nuggets  were  to  be  found  In  the  streets. 
In  fltet,  I  q>ent  a  good  deal  of  my  younger 
TMn  watching  hardworking,  honest  people 
loae  their  homes  .  .  .  their  hopes  .  .  .  and 
their  lives  to  the  blowing,  cruel  winds  of 
dust  storm  and  depression. 
I  saw  it  In  rural  South  Dakota. 
Carl  Sandburg  saw  It  in  the  streets  of  our 
great  dtlea: 

•The  man  In  the  street,"  he  wrote,  "may 
llw  now  Just  around  the  comer  from  you 
trying  to  sell  the  only  thing  he  has  to  sell, 
the  power  of  his  hand  and  brain  to  labor 
for  wages,  for  pay,  for  cash  of  the  realm. 
And  there  are  no  takers,  he  can't  connect." 
"ICaybe  he  says,  'Some  pretty  good  men  are 
on  the  street.' 

"ICaybe  he  says,  'I'm  Just  a  palooka  .  .  . 
aU  washed  up.' 

"Maybe  he's  a  wUd  kid  ready  for  his  first 
stlckup. 

"Maybe  he's  bummed  a  thousand  miles  and 
has  a  diploma  .  .  . 

"Here  and  there  a  man  In  the  street  Is 
young,  hard  as  nails,  cold  with  questions  he 
asks  from  his  burning  insldes. 

"Bred  in  a  motorized  world  of  trial  and 
error,  he  measures  by  mllllonths  of  an  Inch, 
knows  ball  bearings  from  spiral  gearings, 
chain  transmission,  heat  treatment  of  steel, 
Q>eeds  and  feeds  of  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines, having  handled  electric  tools  with 
pistol  grip  and  trlggw  switch." 

"Tet  he  cant  connect  and  he  can  w*™ 
thousands  like  himself  Idle.  ...  He  studiee 
the  matter  of  what  is  Justice  ...  He  asks: 
'Who  owns  the  earth  and  why?" 

And  It  was  in  those  years  that  the  men 
who  led  our  country  determined  that  this 
should  not  happen  again. 
We  made  it  our  business  in  those  years  to 
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start  to  build  an  Amerioa  where  people  might 
have  some  measure  of  economic  and  social 
■ecurlty — where  they  would  not  become  help- 
less victims  of  larger  forces  beyond  their 
control. 

And.  In  those  years,  we  began  to  see  that 
it  waa  not  enough  to  say  to  young  men: 
"There  is  opportunity;  seize  it."  For  those 
words  were  empty  if  they  were  spoken  to  the 
boy  without  education  ...  to  the  boy  with- 
out health  ...  to  the  boy  who  lived  in  a 
town  or  city  or  rural  area  without  Jobs  or 
hope. 

We  saw  that  opportunity  meant  something 
imly  if  everyone  had  an  equal  chance  to  share 
in  it.  And  we  saw  that  the  equal  chance 
would  never  be  created  unless  all  of  us  be- 
came as  concerned  for  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  as  we  were  for  ourselves. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  put  It  into  words  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  30  years  ago.  Looking  out 
on  a  nation  as  he  described  It,  one-third  "Ill- 
boused.  Ill-clad,  111-nourlahed,"  he  said: 

"The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we 
add  to  the  abundance  of  thoee  who  have 
much;  It  Is  whether  w#  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  too  little." 
How  far  have  we  come? 
We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  need  only 
look  around  us.  Our  senses  tell  us  what  the 
world  knows — that  this  Is  the  richest  and 
the  strongest  society  yet  created  by  man.  And 
this  In  30  years. 

Yet  we  Btlll  are  a  long  way  from  creal'ng 
the  equal  chance  every  boy  and  girl  In  ttls 
country  deserves. 

I  have  walked  through  the  streets  of  our 
big  cities,  and  I  have  met  and  talked  with 
hundreds  of  the  hard  young  men  Carl  Sand- 
burg wrote  about.  They  still  exist.  They  sUll 
can't  connect.  They  are  still  asldng  what  is 
Justice,  and  who  owns  ttie  earth  and  why. 
Why  Is  this  so? 
Maybe  their  skin  Is  black. 
Maybe  they  got  into  trouble  early. 
Maybe  they  have  been  raised,  literally,  on 
that  street. 

Maybe  they  had  to  leave  school  to  fight  out 
a  living  with  their  hands. 

Maybe  they've  been  to  Vietnam,  and  they 
are  back,  and  nothing's  changed. 

They  are  there.  And  w«  cannot  ignore  them. 
For  they  are  Just  as  mueh  a  part  of  America 
as  is  the  country  club  dance  on  Saturday 
night. 

These  are  our  people.  And  they  need  that 
equal  chance. 

1  am  privileged  to  chair  the  President's 
Council  on  Touth  Opportiuilty.  We  axe  try- 
ing to  find  that  equal  chance  for  them. 

We  have  In  this  country  a  war  against 
poverty.  It  ought  to  be  called  the  war  for 
opportunity.  We  have  manpower  training 
programs.  We  have  massive  new  programs 
for  the  better  health  and  education  of  our 
people. 

We  have  Job  Corps  camps  .  .  .  and  VISTA 
volunteers  .  .  .  and  new  techmques  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  housing.  We  have  new  laws  to 
help  break  down  discrimination  and  to  help 
break  up  the  hate  and  doubt  that  still  Uvea 
in  too  many  minds. 

We  have  these  things.  Tet  we  know  they 
are  still  not  enough  ...  we  know  they  are  only 
one  more  step  m  that  fight  we  began  for 
the  equal  chance  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
And  now,  let  me  get  to  the  heart  of  it: 
Some  people  say:  Stop.  Some  people  say: 
Walt  a  minute.  Some  people  say:  Not  now, 
later.  Some  people  say:  What  more  do  they 
want?  Some  people  say:  We  can't  afford  it. 

I  say  they  are  wrong.  I  say  the  only  thing 
we  cannoft  afford  is  to  halt  now  on  that  long 
hard  course.  We  cannot  afford  the  waste  In 
human  talent. 

We  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  turmoil  and 
disorder.  Most  of  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
away  from  the  kind  of  America  we  believe 
in. 

I  say  we  have  to  stick  with  it.  We  have  to 
keep  moving.  We  have  to  keep  working. 


If  we  do,  some  day  everyone  shall  has  his 
equal  chance.  And  one  day  in  the  future  It 
can  be  true  not  only  that  a  poor  boy  may  be 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
any  boy — no  matter  what  his  name,  his  re- 
ligion, or  his  color — ^may  become  President 
if  he  has  the  inspiration  and  the  talent. 

That  day,  my  young  friends,  wUl  be  the 
day  that  America  has  met  Its  promise. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  SYMZNOTON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  actual  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  having  a 
major  Impact  on  the  economy.  And  the 
impact  on  employment  and  business  Is 
not  distributed  evenly  throughout  the 
country.  Certain  regions  and  industries 
have  been  affected  by  the  buildup  in 
military  exiiendltures  more  than  others. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  recession  and  ser- 
ious dislocation  In  various  areas  of  the 
coimtry  following  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam,  we  must  begin  our 
planning  now. 

Senator  Proxmire,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has 
shown  great  foresight  In  bringing  the  Im- 
portance of  contingency  planning  to  the 
public  attention.  As  he  has  stated.  "It 
would  be  a  crime  If  the  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  war  caused  a  recession." 

The  recent  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  economic  effect  of  Vietnam 
spending  produced  a  wealth  of  factual 
and  analytical  material  on  this  subject, 
and  raised  many  important  public  policy 
questions.  It  is  not  too  soon  for  the  Con- 
gress to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
these  issues. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  hearings 
and  the  problems  of  postwar  adjustment 
appeared  In  the  June  Issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view. The  article,  written  by  Gerald 
Rosen,  is  entitled  "After  Vietnam— 
What?"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arrxa  Vutnaii — What? 
(By  Oerald  R.  Rosen) 
Room  1202  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing was  so  packed  with  spectators  that  two 
extra  press  tobies  had  to  be  brought  In  to 
handle  the  crush.  While  TV  lights  bathed 
the  room  m  their  harsh  glare.  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  Anthony  strode  in 
with  a  uniformed  naval  aide,  a  civilian  ex- 
pert, two  bulging  briefcases  and  a  small  filing 
cabinet. 

Often  considered  the  wblzzleat  of  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara's  famed  Whiz 
Kids,  the  ex-Harvard  Business  School  profes- 
sor was  the  lead-off  witness  In  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Intensive  Investigation  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  disturbing  economic 
questions:    Are    we   prepared   for   peace? 

"It  would  be  a  crime."  says  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  the  balding,  hard-driving  Wis- 
consin Democrat  who  chaired  the  hearings, 
"if  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam  war  caused  a 
recession."  History  has  proven  that  such  a 
danger  may  be  very  real.  Within  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  Korean  Armistice  in 
July  1953,  3  million  jobs  had  disappeared 
from  the  labor  market.  Proxmire's  fear:  "If 
Vietnam  boeUllUes  should  stop  tonight,  the 
Administration  has  no  contingency  plan  to 
put  mto  effect." 
Nor  is  that  ail.  As  things  stand  now,  it  Is 
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virtually  impossible  to  know  just  how  much 
money  la  being  pumped  into  the  economy  by 
expenditures  for  Vietnam.  This  point  waa 
raUed  at  the  hearings  by  Missouri's  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  to  an  apparently  unrufOed  Robert 
Anthony.  "Tou  teU  us  the  war  Is  costing  $19.1 
billion,"  sharply  oonunented  Symington, 
"Secretary  McNamara  estimates  it  is  cost- 
ing (24  bllUon.  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  came  up  with  a 
flgiire  of  $30  billion."  Anthony  lamely  an- 
swered that  the  discrepancies  in  figuring  the 
costs  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment accounting  system  has  no  category 
specifically  labeled  "Vietnam." 

When  hard-pressed  recently  by  Republican 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakoto,  even 
McNamara  could  not  answer.  "I  can  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  spending  in  totel  for 
defense,  of  course,"  the  Defense  Secretary  re- 
plied, "but  splitting  that  into  Vietnam  and 
non-Vietnam  Is  honestly  almost  Impossible." 

As  Proxmire  and  his  coUeagues  grilled  wit- 
ness after  witness — Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultze,  Senator  John  Stennls,  business  and 
labor  economist— one  comforting  fact  did 
emerge:  The  nation  now  has  the  tools  to 
avert  a  sharp  recession  if  it  Is  given  the  facta 
and  the  Administration  and  Congress  act 
fast  enough  to  do  what  has  to  be  done." 
There  is  wide  room  for  argument  aa  to  the 
form  of  the  additional  spending  to  replace 
Vietnam,"  says  Budget  Director  Schultze, 
"but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  appropriate  poli- 
cies can  assure  an  adequate  level  of  de- 
maad." 

Despite  this  seemingly  happy  situation, 
three  things  still  botbA  Proxmire: 

1)  WUl  we  bave  the  facts? 

3)   WUl  we  act  fast  enough? 

3)  Bven  If  the  answer  to  both  questions 
Is  "yes,"  what  happens  in  the  transition  to 
regions  and  Industries  heavily  dependent 
on  Vietnam  expenditures? 

It  Is  not  only  the  obvious  problems  of 
Southern  California  with  its  huge  aircraft 
plants  (Lockheed,  Douglas,  North  American) ; 
Massachusetts  with  its  sc^hlstlcated  Route 
128  electronics  complex  (Raytheon,  Itek, 
Transition);  Seattle,  Washington's  heavy 
dependence  on  one  company  (Boeing);  or 
even  such  an  extreme  example  as  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut  where  76%  of  the  civilian 
Jobs  are  dependent  on  defense  contracts.  It 
Is  also  the  leas  obvious — and  far  more  perva- 
ilve — problem  of  Vietnam-oriented  sectors 
that  are  not  generaUy  considered  part  of  the 
"military-industrial  complex." 

This  includes  the  railroads  shipping  war 
goods  to  the  West  Coast  (Santa  Fe.  Southern 
Pacific),  the  International  airlines  moving 
men  and  supplies  (Pan  American.  TWA)  and 
the  small,  nonscheduled  lines  (World  Air- 
ways) that  bave  grown  fat  on  the  transporto- 
tlon  shortage.  Then  there  are  the  uniform 
manufacturers,  food  processors,  canneries 
and  makers  of  everything  from  flashlights 
and  canteens  to  tent  pegs  and  boots,  and  the 
Industries  that  benefit  from  the  spending 
power  of  workers  employed  in  defense- 
oriented  Industries. 

Why  then  have  some  businessmen  shrugged 
off  the  poet-Vietnam  economy?  As  many 
economic  observers  see  It,  business  may  have 
become  so  used  to  living  in  a  mana^.d  econ- 
omy that  It  does  not  realize  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  national  policy  for  peace. 

Thus  at  Its  recent  azmual  meeting,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  seemed  not  the  least  bit 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  It  is  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  defense  contractor,  in- 
cluding an  estimated  $100  mllllon-$160  mil- 
lion a  year  In  direct  Vietnam  orders.  Tet  OB 
has  not  been  particularly  prescient  in  recent 
years.  lUe  company  was  slow  in  getting  In 
on  the  big  movement  into  foreign  markets. 
*nd  it  was  a  quarter  ahead  of  the  profits 
turndown  that  hit  U.S.  Industry  early  this 
year. 

Perhaps  an  observer  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  GE,  however.  On  the  following  pages,  five 


at  the  natlonii  top  aooaomlsts  gauge  the 
port-VletosLin  econccoy  and  what  might  be 
done  about  It.  Aa  Senator  Proxmire  might 
have  expected,  their  answers  are  dis- 
turbingly different : 

Paul  A.  SamuelBon  has  taught  economics 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy since  1940.  In  1947  he  waa  cited  by  the 
American  Soonomica  Association  aa  the 
Uvlng  economist  under  40  who  liad  made 
the  most  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
main  l>ody  of  economic  thought.  Since  then 
he  has  written  Economics:  An  Introductory 
Analysis,  the  best-selling  economics  'extbook 
of  all  time  (which  reportedly  has  made  its 
author  a  mlUlonalre).  Samuelson,  who  was 
a  key  behind-the-scenes  adviser  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  places  bimfieU  "In  the 
right  wing  of  the  Democratic  New  Deal  econ- 
omists." He  says: 

"Now  that  I  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight. 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  had  a  tax  cut 
when  the  Korean  conflict  ended.  If  peace 
were  to  break  out  in  Vietnam,  I  think  this 
would  be  the  Ideal  medicine  to  get  the 
economy  over  the  hump.  Not  only  would  a 
tax  cut  stimulate  the  domestic  economy.  It 
would  help  take  the  pressure  off  the  balance 
of  payments  that.  In  the  absence  of  a  tax 
cut,  would  come  from  an  over-reliance  on 
monetary  policy. 

"Of  course,  what  economists  advocate  la 
not  always  politically  possible.  There  will 
always  be  pressures  for  additional  spending 
programs.  While  such  programs  might  be 
very  desirable  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
from  the  strictly  economic  vantoge  point 
they  would  not  arrest  a  downturn  as  rapidly 
as  a  tax  cut.  The  1964  tax  cut  Is  a  case  in 
t>oint. 

"One  bright  aspect  of  the  political  prob- 
lem, however,  is  that  we  are  now  sophisti- 
cated enough  not  to  fret  about  the  budget 
deficit  that  might  result  from  a  tax  cut.  Our 
main  concern  should  be  the  economy,  not 
the  budget. 

"As  for  planning  for  peace,  I  really  don't 
see  that  much  can  be  done.  The  President 
has  appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Gard- 
ner Ackley  (Chairman  of  the  Cotmcll  of 
Economic  Advisers]  to  examine  the  ixx>blem. 
WhUe  I  am  curious  to  see  wliat  they  come 
up  with.  I  stm  think  that  a  tax  cut  Is  the 
beet  answer. 

"In  the  same  context,  there  isn't  that 
much  that  individual  businessmen  can  do  to 
plan  for  such  a  contingency.  Of  course,  if  I 
were  running  Lockheed,  Boeing  or  Raytheon, 
I  would  certainly  iwep  it  In  the  back  of  my 
head." 

Robert  Lekachman,  a  fast-rlslng  star 
among  American  economists.  Is  department 
chairman  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  In  Stony  Brook.  His  recent  book,  The 
Age  of  Keynes,  was  widely  acclaimed  for  Its 
clculty  in  explaining  the  great  economist's 
ideas  and  how  they  took  root  in  the  United 
Stotes.  Lekachman's  next  book  wlU  examine 
the  Impact  of  the  enoerglng  market  for  so- 
cial welfare — hospltols,  schools,  and  so 
forth — on  our  private-enterprise  economy. 
His  comments : 

"There  will  be  a  major  economic  problem 
when  the  war  ends.  We  certainly  have  the 
knowledge  to  avoid  a  recession  if  the  elec- 
torate Is  prepared  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done.  The  answer  is  a  combination  of  tax 
reduction  and  the  immediate  implemento- 
tion  of  deferred  Great  Society  programs. 
Tills  may  Involve  a  $25-bllIlon  to  $30-bllllon 
budgetary  deficit,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stave  off  a  sharp  downturn. 

"In  addition  to  these  worthy  Great  Society 
programs — urban  renewal,  antlpoverty,  the 
fight  against  pollution,  to  name  a  few — 
this  would  be  an  ideal  time  to  try  some  new 
approaches  to  the  problems  that  confront 
this  luitlon.  The  Idea  of  sharing  federal  rev- 
enues with  the  states  and  the  negative  In- 
come tax  are  good  examples. 

"Since  -so  many  regions  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  defense  expenditures,  a  cessa- 


tion of  hostUlties  would  have  aa  uneven 
impact  across  the  country.  TliiB  problem 
might  be  solved  through  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  by  giving  additional  KKwery  to 
the  areas  most  affeeted.  We  might  also  use 
•cme  of  the  engineering  and  technical  skills 
that  bave  gone  into  the  military  effect  for 
the  InevitaUe  rebuilding  of  the  areas  that 
we  have  recently  destroyed. 

"If  we  have  the  good  sense  to  do  all  of 
this,  it  sliould  bring  in  an  era  of  great  op- 
portunity and  challenge  for  American  busi- 
ness. Many  alert  and  farslghted  companies 
have  already  begun  to  develop  facilities  and 
slcllls  to  be  employed  in  future  government 
programs  of  health,  education  and  welfare." 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler  became  a  member 
of  President  Elsenhower's  CouncU  ot  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  1956  and  was  Chainnan 
from  1987-Sl.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  University  since  1934,  and  is 
the  author  of  The  Strategy  of  Kconomic 
Policy.  Saulnler  has  been  dubious  about  the 
New  EconcKnics  from  Its  Inception.  He  says: 

"Since  the  Vietnam  war  was  never  aetuaUy 
declared  to  be  on,  I  am  not  so  stire  that  it 
WlU  ever  be  declared  to  be  off.  But  even  if  it 
is,  I  am  afraid  that  Uie  United  States  wlU 
be  confronted  with  other  VIetnams  for  many 
years  to  come.  One  could  come  In  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Burma  or  Just  about  any  place 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In 
shOTt,  our  proMem  is  not  what  to  do  when 
we  no  longer  have  the  need  for  a  large  de- 
fense effect,  but  how  to  handle  Intelligently 
an  almost  permanent  defense  effort  with- 
out disrupting  the  economy. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  our  domestic 
economy  can  easily  support  whatever  mlll- 
tery  effort  Is  necessary.  But  we  must  always 
bear  In  mind  that  these  overseas  commit- 
ments are  a  serious  drain  on  onr  balance  of 
payments. 

"Then,  of  coupse,  there  is  the  ever-present 
problem  of  Inflation.  The  party  In  power 
must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  allocate  our 
resources  in  a  manner  that  will  contain  the 
price  spiral.  Just  a  few  years  back  It  was 
aUeged  that  the  New  Economics  would  solve 
all  our  problems,  including  inflation.  But  it 
has  hardly  worked  out  that  way. 

"What  can  business  do  to  plan  for 
eventualities  such  as  changing  defense  needs? 
American  business'  answer  to  this  problem 
In  recent  years  has  been  dlverdflcatlon.  The 
businessman's  desire  not  to  put  an  bis  eggs 
In  one  basket — not  only  defense — has  given 
birth  to  the  recent  wave  of  conglomerate 
mergers.  Business  has  come  to  realize  that 
size  alone  Is  not  sufficient  protection  against 
changing  markets." 

Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  a  South  Carolinian 
who  came  to  Washington  during  the  early 
New  Deal,  spent  twenty  years  In  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  as  a  lawyer  and 
economist.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  first 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  by  President 
Truman  in  1946,  Keyserllng  was  its  Chair- 
man from  1950-53.  He  is  now  an  economic 
consultant  In  Washington.  A  long-time  ad- 
vocate of  an  expanded  public  sector  and 
Increased  federal  assistance  to  those  Uvlng 
below  the  jxDverty  line,  he  has  criticized  the 
New  Economics  for  Itb  empliasls  on  tax  re- 
ductions. Says  Keyserllng: 

"Since  the  Vietnam  effort  only  Involves 
something  like  3%  of  otir  Gross  National 
Product,  the  end  of  hoetillties  would  not  in 
itself  create  a  major  economic  problem.  But 
on  top  of  our  already  stagnant  economy,  it 
could  prove  serious  Indeed. 

"I  hope  that  we  won't  try  to  remedy  the 
situation  through  Ul-oonsldered  tax  cuts.  We 
have  gone  too  far  on  tax  cuts  already,  and 
they  haven't  worlted.  Ttie  1964  tax  cut  stim- 
tilated  the  economy  In  the  short  run.  but 
In  the  longer  run  they  created  the  present 
stagnation. 

"We  gave  such  incentives  to  investment 
that  new-capacity  increases  outran  the  GHP 
rise  by  about  two  and  one-half  ttmea.  This 
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baa  iMl  to  the  current  situation  In  which  we 
do  not  hare  enough  cuvtomera  for  the  gooda 
we  can  produce. 

"If  we  Bloody  threw  money  Into  the  atreeta, 
it  could  have  temporarily  atlmulated  the 
economy:  but  like  a  tax  cut.  It  would  not 
have  come  to  gtlpa  with  our  primary  prob- 
lema.  We  have  Ignored  our  polluted  air  and 
our  deteriorating  dtlea,  not  to  mention  the 
mlUlona  of  Americans  who  llTe  below  the 
poverty  line.  Qlvlng  a  tax  cut  to  a  man  whoee 
Income  la  so  low  that  he  doesnt  pay  any 
taxes  Is  hardly  progress  from  his  point  of 
view. 

"I  have  little  patience  with  the  notion 
that  tax  cuts  are  a  much  faster  way  of  pull- 
ing the  economy  out  of  a  slump  than  public 
expenditures.  As  we  have  seen,  when  the  im- 
medla.te  Impact  of  a  tax  cut  Is  to  -create  In- 
flationary pleasures,  we  are  then  told  we 
muat  postpone  the  programs  the  nation 
needs  most  because  they  will  create  stUl 
more  Inflation. 

"There  Is  also  the  question  of  values.  Why 
Is  an  Z-plus-a  increase  in  the  ONP,  which 
enables  ua  to  buy  more  gadgets  through  tax- 
euttlng.  better  than  an  X-plus-l  increase 
that  would  renew  our  cities?  What  Is  so 
wonderful  about  having  a  slightly  higher 
ONP  that  allows  ua  to  buy  a  few  more  things 
that  we  dont  need  at  the  expense  of  our 
dtlea,  our  educational  system  and  the  poor." 

MUton  Friedman  la  widely  recognized 
among  his  fellow  eoonomlata  aa  the  leading 
a<iari«m1c  qiokeaman  for  an  unfettered  free- 
entetpilae  system.  Among  his  proposals: 
private  ownership  of  the  post  ofllce  and,  to 
the  dismay  of  many  conservatives,  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax.  The  N XT.,  which  would  sub- 
stitute direct  government  payments  to  low- 
Inooaie  peivle  for  the  present  welfare  system, 
wouM  save  a  fortune  in  bureaucratic  costs, 
according  to  Friedman.  A  University  of  Chi- 
cago profsesor  since  1B48.  Friedman  was 
Barry  Ooldwater's  top  econotnic  seer  In  the 
ArlKman's  1B04  race  for  the  White  House. 
Heaajn: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  poct-Vletnam  adjust- 
ment will  be  a  problem,  but  It  wlU  be  a  reU- 
ttvety  minor  one.  After  all,  our  entire  de- 
fense effort,  regardless  of  how  you  measure 
the  precise  portion  of  It  going  to  Vletojim,  Is 
only  a  UtUe  more  than  8%  of  the  ONP. 
The  Korean  defense  effort  accounted  for 
about  13%  of  a  far  smaller  economy. 

"Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  have  seen 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  1953-M  re- 
cession was  directly  attributable  to  the  end 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  If  It  was,  how  do  you 
explain  the  1867-68  and  1960-61  recessions? 

"But  to  be  on  the  safe  aide,  there  are 
some  meaaures  that  the  Administration 
should  be  taking  with  a  view  toward  a 
Vietnam  settlement.  For  the  most  part,  it 
aboiuld  be  holding  down  clvUlan  expenditures 
to  make  way  for  our  current  defense  needs. 
While  the  Administration  claims  that  It  Is 
making  every  effort  to  do  so,  a  look  at  the 
budget  Indicates  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Let  me  add  that  if  we  do  have  a  post- Viet- 
nam adjustment  problem,  the  beat  answer 
Is  an  Immediate  tax  cut. 

"What  should  businessmen  do  to  plan 
for  such  a  situation?  The  Intelligent  busi- 
nessman has  a  plan  for  every  poeslble  con- 
tingency that  might  affect  the  future  of  bis 
enterprise." 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP  CYRUS 
VANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation  receives  with  deep 
regret  the  news  that  Cyraa  Vance  has 
resigned  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Cy  Vance  has  typified  excellence  in  Oov- 
emment  service — a  concentration  on 
achievement  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  his  country.  In  the  most  dUScult  of 
situations,  most  noticeably  in  his  emer- 


gency service  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
he  personified  "grace  under  pressure" — 
a  classic  definition  of  courage. 

He  leaves  after  a  Job  well  done,  with 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  a  nation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  placed  in  the  Rxcord  as  further 
testament  to  our  high  esteem  for  Cyrus 
Vance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkvkksb's  Dxputt  Sboxtakt 


"Cy"  Vance— as  he  la  universally  known 
in  Washington — la  a  man  to  whom  public 
service  la  part  of  life.  His  resignation,  after 
three  and  a  half  years  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  robs  the  Pentagon  of  a  warm 
and  honest  human  being  who  served  without 
fanfare  or  undue  aspiration  for  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Power  has  exhilarated,  but  it  has  never 
corrupted,  him;  he  has  remained  always  con- 
scloxis  of  his  obligations.  His  last  months  In 
ofllce  were  marred  by  a  back  Injury  that 
caused  him  constant  pain — a  pain  he  bore 
with  stoicism  and  good  himior.  He  will  be 
missed;  but  when  he  has  rested  and  recov- 
ered we  trust  he  will  return  to  Oovernment 
service. 

Mr.  Vance's  successor,  Paul  H.  Nltze,  a 
man  of  quick  mind  and  Intellectual  vitality, 
has  many  years  of  experience  In  Washington 
to  commend  him — ^moel  recently  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  In  the  midst  of  the  unde- 
clared war  In  Vietnam.  He,  like  John  T. 
McNaughton.  who  succeeds  Mr.  Nltee,  as 
Navy  Secretary,  knows  his  way  around  the 
Pentagon. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AGREE  ON 
NECESSITY  OP  NUCLEAR  MER- 
CHANT FLEET 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  talk  for  a  consider- 
able time  about  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  ^33.  merchant  flett.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  you  that  in  my  opinion 
this  extensive  concern  about  the  un- 
healthy merchant  marine  is  absolutely 
warranted  and  Justified. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  lament 
about  this  unhealthy  situation — we 
must  correct  and  improve  our  maritime 
posture. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  inter- 
ested in,  and  advocated,  an  expanding 
development  program  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear-propelled merchant  vessels.  I 
strongly  believe  that  nuclear  vessels  will 
be  the  ships  of  the  future,  that  such  ves- 
sels would  be  more  productive  than 
comparable  fossil-fueled  vessels  and 
that  nuclear  propulsion  provides  a  new 
era  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding — an  era 
that  offers  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  new  technology.  This  could  be 
vitally  important,  not  only  to  our  mari- 
time capability  but  as  well  to  create 
vastly  improved  ships  for  the  maritime 
nations  that  could  be  built  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  about 
the  importance  of  applying  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion to  the  maritime  field,  I  by  iden- 
tical letters  dated  February  10,  1966,  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  prepare  a 


Joint  study  and  report  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  reviewing  aU 
aspects  and  Issues  Involved  in  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  propulsion  to  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Mr.  President,  I  report  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time  that  this  most  important 
document — a  study  report  concurred  in 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration— has  been  completed.  Only 
very  recently  I  obtained  the  report  and 
its  Impact  upon  the  course  of  maritime 
development  in  this  Nation  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Mr.  President,  this  Joint 
study  of  the  three  departments  of  our 
Government  which  have  the  greatest 
expertise  and  knowledge  in  this  area, 
agree,  conclude,  and  recommend  that 
this  Nation  should  immediately  imple- 
ment a  nuclear  ship  program  calling  for 
the  construction  of  at  least  two  to  four 
large  high-speed,  nuclear-powered  ships 
in  operation  by  1972.  That  means  we 
should  be  building  them  this  very  day 
if  we  are  to  be  in  accord  with  this  very 
strong  recommendation  of  these  three 
departments. 

Mr.  President,  the  specific  recommen- 
dations of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Defense  and  Mari- 
time Administration  embodied  in  this 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  Oovenunent  should  take 
an  active  role  in  a  development  program 
leading  to  economically  competitive  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ships. 

a.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  assisted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Presldent'i 
Scientific  Adviser,  should  cooperate  In  the 
establishment  of  a  construction  and  research 
and  development  program  to  Implement  the 
following  policy: 

(a)  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  with  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
support,  should  proceed  Immediately  with 
the  construction  of  two  to  four  large,  high- 
speed (37-30  knots)  fast  turnaround  nuclear- 
powered  ships  utilizing  commercially  avail- 
able nuclear  power  plant  technology  In  an 
Integrated  transportation  system  to  be  pri- 
vately owned  and  In  operation  by  1972. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  pro- 
ceed In  an  orderly  fashion  with  a  research 
and  development  program  including  a  Oov- 
emment-owned  land-based  test  facility  for 
an  advanced  reactor  for  nuclear  powered 
merchant  ships. 

3.  For  the  recommended  nuclear  fleet,  leg- 
islation should  be  provided  to  permit  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  pay  the  excess  design, 
development,  construction  and  operating 
coats  due  to  this  Initial  application  of  nu- 
clear reactor  prc^ulslon  plants. 

The  study  further  concludes  that  the 
immediate  construction  of  two  to  four 
nuclear  ships  "should  be  undertaken 
promptly  for  three  basic  reasons": 

(a)  To  provide  operating  ship  experience 
which  will  provide  an  incentive  for  clearing 
the  legal,  institutional,  and  labor  problems 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  large-scale  rou- 
tine use  of  economically  competitive  nu- 
clear-powered ships  In  worldwide  interna- 
tional trade, 

(b)  To  provide  further  concrete  experi- 
ence In  nuclear-powered  ship  construction 
and  operation;  now  limited  to  the  N.S. 
Savannah, and 

(c)  To  create  industry  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  more  economical  nuclear  re- 
actors. 


Mr.  President,  it  Js  of  great  importance 
that  this  study  has  developed  a  projec- 
tion Into  the  future  which  portends  nu- 
clear-powered civilian  maritime  ships 
economically  equal  to,  or  superior  to,  oll- 
Ared  ships.  In  short  what  we  are  talking 
about  are  nuclear-powered  merchant 
vessels  of  far  greater  productivity  and 
ability  than  our  present  ships,  but  which 
will  be  as  economical  to  operate  as  our 
present  ships. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  summarize  ade- 
quately the  essence  of  this  exhaustive 
study  which  offers  such  a  challoige  and 
exciting  recommendation.  However,  the 
extremely  well-documented  basic  data 
supporting  these  conclusions  can  be 
gained  by  careful  study  and  reading  of 
the  entire  report.  But  I  assure  you  that 
this  study  is  one  that  is  as  carefully  and 
conservatively  undertaken  as  any  I  have 
read.  And  yet,  the  facts  unmistakably 
point  to  the  immediate  necessity  for 
building  nuclear  merchant  vessels. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  have  fully  undertaken 
the  task  I  requested  of  them  last  year  and 
have  performed  admirably  in  preparing 
this  exhaustive  study.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  again  that  the  report  Is  a  Joint 
recommendation  of  these  three  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Fejleral  Government. 
Each  of  these  three  agencies  agrees  upon 
and  supports  the  reccounendations  and 
conclusions  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
criticism  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  conjunction  with  the  maritime  prob- 
lems we  face.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  D^Mirtment  of  Defense  specifi- 
cally states  in  this  reiwrt  that,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Department  of  Defense  encourages  de- 
velopment of  an  economical  nuclear-pow- 
ered plant  for  merchant  ships  because  higher 
speed  and  longer  endurance  wlU  improve  the 
the  military  value  of  cargo  ships,  and  It  fur- 
ther encoiutkges  the  full  utilization  of  high 
speed  cargo  gear  to  reduce  handling  time 
and  over-all  sea  lift  costs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  supports 
the  recommendaticHis  made  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this  Joint  study  and  report 
was  undertaken  In  response  to  a  letter 
of  request,  last  February  10,  1966,  from 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  to  the  three  agencies.  I  have 
also  told  the  Senate  today  that  the  study 
has  been  completed  and  that  I  recently 
obtained  that  study.  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  I  comment  In  greater  detail 
as  to  this  aspect. 

When  I  requested  the  three  agencies 
to  undertake  this  study  I  further  re- 
quested that  the  completed  report  be 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce no  later  than  June  14,  1966,  as 
the  report  was  to  serve  as  background 
for  committee  hearings  to  be  held  in  the 
month  of  June  of  that  yeas.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  on  March  18,  1966. 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  stat- 
ing: 

In  view  of  the  budget  and  legislative  Im- 
plications of  such  a  report,  I  would  appreci- 


ate an  c^portunlty  to  review  the  report  be- 
fore It  is  transmitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  report  was 
completed  prior  to  June  14,  1966 — the 
date  I  had  requested  its  submission  to 
the  Comnilttee  on  Commerce — it  was  not 
received  by  me  at  that  time.  However,  I 
learned  that  by  letter  dated  July  7,  1966, 
the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
advised  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  report  had  been  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  "for  his  information  and 
comment"  but  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  "does  not  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  proposed  report." 
That  quote  Is  from  the  letter  of  July  7, 
1966,  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

On  July  8,  1966,  the  following  day,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  trans- 
mitted the  report  compiled  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  an  accompanying  letter  strongly 
urging  that  the  rec(Hnmended  program 
be  approved.  At  this  time  there  still  haf 
been  no  communication  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  as  to  the  where> 
abouts  of  its  requested  reiwrt.  TbaX  re- 
mained the  case  throughout  the  year  of 
1966. 

On  February  21,  1967,  I  wrote  the 
three  departments  again  requesting  the 
status  of  the  report  I  had  requested  a 
year  previously  for  submission  no  later 
than  June  14,  1966,  and  I  asked  when  I 
might  expect  to  receive  the  report. 
ShorUy  thereafter  I  rec^ved  from  each 
of  the  three  a  short  acknowledgment 
letter  promising  a  substantive  or  in- 
formative reply  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
date  I  have  received  no  such  reply. 

On  March  13,  1967,  apparently  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letters  of  inquiry,  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy,  wrote  a  memoran- 
dimi  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stating 
therein  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  requested  that  the  three  depart- 
ments Involved — ^Defense.  Atomic  En- 
ergy, and  Commerce — ^In  responding  to 
my  inquiries  about  the  location,  status, 
and  possible  date  of  receipt  of  the  report 
I  had  requested  "take  no  action,  not  even 
interim  replies,  until  receipt  of  guidance 
from  them."  That  Is  the  instruction  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  stated  by 
the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  a  memorandum  dated  March  13, 1967, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Etefense. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  very  successful 
in  compelling  adherence  to  its  advice  to 
take  no  action  until  receipt  of  guidance 
from  them.  For  to  this  date,  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  or  an  explanation  of  the 
status  of  this  report. 

I  suppose  it  is  logical  and  relevant  to 
inquire  then  as  to  how  I  happen  to  have 
this  report,  how  I  happen  to  have  read 
this  report  and  am  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  today  on  the  vital  importance  of 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
contained  therein.  I  would  explain  it  this 
way. 

I  have  not  obtained  this  most  im- 
portant study  by  official  transmittal  from 
the  agencies  Involved.  The  report  has 
come  to  me  in  a  most  imorthodox  man- 


ner. I  am  concerned  that  the  rqrart 
states  that  it  is  essential  we  have  a  nu- 
clear merchant  fleet  In  the  water  and 
operating  by  1972,  yet  this  report  has 
not  even  been  released  until  the  time 
has  passed  wli«i  it  Is  possible  to  comply 
with  that  recommendation.  I  cannot 
understand  any  Justification  for  such 
action. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  requesting 
in  their  letter  of  March  18,  1966.  to  the 
three  agencies  for  "an  oivortunity  to  re- 
view the  report  before  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  committee,"  I  can  see  absolutely 
no  justification  whatever,  following  that 
review,  for  the  report  to  be  bottled  up 
for  a  year.  Not  when  our  merchant 
marine  is  in  such  a  deplorable  condition, 
not  when  the  economy  of  this  entire 
Nation  may  be  expanded  by  this  great 
new  challenge  of  nuclear  energy,  and 
surely  not  when  the  three  agencies  of  our 
Government  which  know  the  most  about 
the  issues  involved  all  agree  on  a  pro- 
gram of  this  complexity  and  magnitude. 

I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  importance 
of  this  report,  Mr.  President,  and  the  im- 
portance of  it  being  read  and  appreciated 
and  understood  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  that  I  shall  recommend  that  it 
be  published  as  a  committee  print  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  so 
that  it  may  receive  as  wide  as  distribution 
as  possible. 

The  important  matter  today,  however, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  I  have  obtained 
this  report,  but  the  substance  of  that  re- 
port. Its  message  is  clear  and  mmiistak- 
able.  We  are  behind  the  times — ^the  op- 
portunity is  well  upon  us — we  must  start 
building  nuclear  merchant  vessels  im- 
mediately. The  Senate  Committee  on 
C<Mnmeroe  will  attempt  to  assist  legisla- 
tively In  this  matter  as  BO<m  as  we  can 
hold  hearings.  I  would  point  out  that  al- 
ready this  session  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conmlttee. 
Senator  Cotton,  Senator  Wn.T.TAMB  of 
New  Jersey,  and  myself  have  cosponsored 
a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  up  to  six  nuclear-powered 
merchant  vessels.  The  bill  is  of  the  type 
suggested  in  the  report  in  that  it  would 
allow  the  Government  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional capital  costs  involved  in  acquiring 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels  that 
would  be  privately  owned  and  (q>erated. 

Other  nations,  even  though  they  are 
operating  with  budgets  tighter  than  ours, 
are  not  hesitant  to  enter  the  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  field.  The  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  Communist 
China,  and  others  «re  engaged  in  the 
building  of  nuclear  merchant  vessels  this 
very  day.  This  points  up  a  most  impor- 
tant factor:  one  vital  resource  of  the 
United  States  is  that  it  has  more  money 
available  at  a  lower  cost  th£m  any  nation 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  us  in  developing  any  type  of  program 
which  involves  a  higher  capital  expendi- 
ture in  order  to  achieve  a  lower  operating 
cost.  In  short,  we  are  more  capable  of 
undertaking  a  program  of  this  type  than 
any  other  nation.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  resource — we  would  im- 
plement our  greater  financial  ability — 
and  start  building  what  surely  win  be  the 
ships  of  the  future. 

There  is  another  obvious  and  Impor- 
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tant  Impact  upon  the  maritime  industry 
ttoBo.  the  developaoMit  of  nuclear  teeh- 
nelosy  tn  addition  to  propulsion.  That  is 
the  ereatioaof  a  new  type  of  oeetui  traffic 
based  upon  the  transportation  of  nuclear 
cargoes.  Tlte  Mg  supplier  of  nuclear  fuel 
has,  of  course,  been  the  United  States, 
we  hare  leased  considerable  material  for 
use  in  foreign  reactors,  and  once  the 
fuel  tB  inmdiated,  It  is  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  reprocessing.  It  Is  true 
that  nuclear  materials  move  In  rather 
small  quantities — even  taking  into  con- 
sidwatlon  the  protective  casks  in  which 
they  travel — but  it  is  to  be  anticipated 
that  not  only  the  frequency  of  such  cargo 
wUl  Increase,  but  that  there  will  be  as 
well  Important  changes  in  Its  nature. 
For  example,  some  American -supplied 
nuclear  cores  for  reactors  in  European 
powerplants  will  be  coming  back  to  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future  and  this 
will  surely  be  a  larger  and  more  at- 
tractive cargo  source. 

The  United  States  now  has  its  first 
commercially  (verated  plant  for  reproc- 
esstnr  mictear  fuel  at  West  Valley,  N.Y. 
If  this  plant,  or  others  like  it,  becomes 
■tale  to  compete  on  a  straight  commer- 
cial baaU  for  business  around  the  world, 
then  there  will  be  important  conse- 
quences for  our  merchant  marine.  Of 
course,  the  ability  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine to  tran^wt  such  cargoes  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  manner  and 
witb  personnel  that  are  trained  and  ca- 
pable of  handling  nuclear  materials  will 
in  turn  affect  the  ablUty  of  the  private 
sectoc  ot  our  economy  to  compete  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  such  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Presldeiit,  the  Joint  study  of  the 
Atomic  Eacrgy,  D^iartment  of  Defense, 
and  Biaritlme  Administration  o<mclu- 
Avtif  proves  that  the  nuclear  age  Is  well 
upon  us  aa  far  as  its  application  to  the 
soarttiau  field.  To  delay  or  to  av^d  this 
challenge  would  be  to  Invite  defeat  in 
any  effort  to  maintain  a  viable,  strong, 
and  effective  maritime  posture.  The  time 
to  meet  this  (diallenge  has  already  come 
upon  us — the  time  for  action  has  as  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WALTER 
BRATTAIN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Wa^dngton  is  Dr.  Walter  Brat- 
tain,  a  professor  at  Whitman  College  in 
Walla  Walla. 

Dr.  Brattain  is  a  research  physicist. 
A  longtime  member  of  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories staff.  Dr.  Brattain 's  career  was 
highlighted  on  December  10,  1956,  when 
he  received  the  Nobel  Prize.  This  native 
of  my  State,  along  with  William  Shockley 
and  John  Bardeen,  also  of  the  Bell  Lab- 
oratories, devised  the  transistor  which 
has  revolutionized  the  radio  Industry. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Reporter,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  publication, 
includes  a  cover  story  on  Dr.  Brattain 
entitled  "Return  of  a  Native."  Retiring 
from  Ben  Laboratories  February  3.  this 
famous  scientist  elected  to  retium  to  his 
hometown  of  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  and 
Join  tbB  faculty  of  his  school.  Whitman 
College. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers 


of  Whitman,  I  must  say  that  all  of  us  of 
Washington  were  ejrtremely  pleased  by 
I^.  Brattaln's  decision.  We  are  proud  to 
have  him  back.  And  the  youngsters  who 
attend  this  highly  regarded  liberal  arts 
institution  can  only  benefit  greatly  by 
his  presence.  Just  as  Dr.  Benjamin  H. 
Brown,  a  Whitman  professor  in  1923,  di- 
rected Dr.  Brattain  to  a  career  of  emi- 
nence. Dr.  Brattain  ts  now  devoting  his 
efforts  toward  producing  new  scientists 
of  national  and  world  stature. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  Dr.  Brat- 
tain, his  beginning,  his  success,  and  his 
return  to  his  home  State,  is  well  told  in 
the  article  in  the  Reporter.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  outstanding  man  whose  career  has 
been  full  and  continues  to  be  meaningful. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  article, 
"Return  of  a  Native." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Bxratm  or  a  Nattvi; 

Walter  Brattain  was  a  reedy,  gangling 
farm  boy  who  took  glil<  and  teanls  almost 
as  seiioualy  as  physics  when  be  marched  Into 
the  office  oX  Whitman  College  Professor  Ben- 
jamin H.  Brown  one  day  In  late  1923.  With 
aU  the  seriousness  a  senior  could  muster, 
Brattain  asked  earnestly,  "Do  I  have  what  It 
takes  to  make  a  really  good  physicist?" 

Brown,  who  would  one  day  be  memorial- 
ized by  a  chair  of  physics  at  Whitman,  looked 
at  the  raw-booed  farm  boy  and  replied 
softly,  "Yes.  Walter,  I  think  you  do." 

TiXK  two  then  sat  down  and  began  talking 
about  Brattaln's  hopes.  Forty-four  years 
later.  Brown  would  b«  lionized  by  a  brace 
of  grateful  scientists  w»io  were  once  his  stu- 
dents, and  Brattain,  a  Nobel  Prize  winning 
pbyslcist,  would  be  back  at  bis  alma  mater 
Xrjva^  to  on  his  mentis-'s  shoes  after  his  re- 
tiresaent  February  3. 

Whitman  College  (enrollment:  1,000)  Is 
one  of  those  small,  suiprlalngly  good  liberal 
arts  colleges  that  yoU  find  in  places  like 
W&IIa  Walla,  Wash.  The  town  and  Its  college 
He  on  a  high  wheet-growtng  plateau  in 
lonely  eastern  Washington.  Brattaln's  an- 
cectocs  helped  settle  tbls  area  a  century  ago 
and  hi*  father,  suoccartvely  a  broker,  bome- 
ateader,  rancher  and  mlUer,  helped  plant  bis 
roots  deeply  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  go- 
ing to  Whitman,  Brattain  followed  in  his 
parent's  footsteps. 

But  it  was  Profeseor  Brown  and  Whitman 
CoUege  tbat  gave  Bratteln  what  he  calls  the 
"InsplratlOD  and  motivation  to  do  what  little 
I  have  done."  And  so  it  was  a  desire  to  repay 
in  some  way  a  self-coolessed  obligation  that 
led  Brattain  back  to  Walla  WaUa  and  Whlt- 
nuin  as  a  part-time  professor  three  years  ago. 
There  his  contemporaries  did  not  describe 
him  as  big  man  on  ctmpus  in  his  student 
days.  One  classmate  r«nembers  him  only  as 
a  shy  youth  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  science 
building.  Editors  of  Whitman's  yearbook 
wrote  tbat  he  wasn't  happy  "unless  he  has 
a  transit  in  one  hand  and  14  drawing  pencils 
In  the  other." 

From  Whitman,  Brattain  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  for  his  master's  de- 
gree, and  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
his  doctorate.  His  welcome  at  Minnesota 
cotildnt  have  been  leas  spectacular.  To  reach 
campiu,  he  had  to  work  hia  way  across  coun- 
try by  sheep  train.  la  Minneapolis  as  the 
train  rolled  slowly  past  the  University,  "I 
Just  jumped  oiT  and  walked  over  to  the 
physics  department  smelling  to  high  heaven 
of  sheep." 

Ever  since  Brown  whetted  his  intellectual 
curiosity,  Brattain  had  dreamed  of  working 
either  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  or  the 
Bell  System.  Armed  with  a  new  doctorate  in 
1929,  Brattain  sent  out  only  two  job  applica- 
tions..The  Bureau  of  Standards  offered  him  a 


Job;  Bell  I>ab«  apparently  never  replied.  But 
leas  than  a  year  later,  a  chance  meeting  with 
BeU  Labs'  J.  A.  Becker  did  result  In  a  job  as 
a  research  physicist  at  West  Street.  Becker, 
like  Brown  and  a  few  other  professors,  had  a 
galvanizing  effect  on  Brattain:  "I  was  a  young 
PhJ>.,  not  even  dry  behind  the  ears,  when  I 
went  to  BeU  liabs.  Becker  dried  my  ears  off  " 

Another  supervisor  in  his  early  career  here 
was  C.  J.  Davisson  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
winning  a  Nobel  Prize  In  1937,  told  Brattain, 
"don't  worry,  Walter,  you'll  win  one  some 
day."  Brattain  did  not  at  the  time  take  the 
prophecy  seriously. 

The  rest  is  history. 

"I  tried  to  say,  "Thank  you.  Your  Majesty.' 
but  maybe  only  my  Upe  moved,"  recalls  Wal- 
ter Brattain  of  the  moment  when  Swedish 
King  Gustav  VI  awarded  him  the  Nobel  Prize. 
Preceding  him  to  the  floor  were  William 
Shockley  and  John  Bardeen,  the  Bell  Labs 
men  who  shared  his  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics. 

Stockholm's  Concert  Hall  was  a  splendid 
sight  at  the  ceremonies  held  December  lo, 
1956.  Tier  after  tier  of  bejewelled  Swedes  in 
formal  drees  filled  the  hall  to  watch  their 
king  award  the  famed  prize  to  a  distinguished 
roster  of  world  figures.  From  that  night  on. 
each  laureate  would  live  in  the  limelight  of 
lasting  fame;  Brattain  would  bask  uneasily  In 
the  glare  of  publicity. 

The  journey  to  Stockholm  began  almost 
nine  years  before  in  Brattaln's  laboratory  in 
Murray  Hill.  Two  days  before  Christmas. 
1947,  Brattain  with  Shockley,  Bardeen  and 
five  colleagues  gathered  to  watch  a  tiny  piece 
of  treated  germanium  (with  two  gold  con- 
tacts attached)  serve  as  the  amplifier  In 
place  of  an  electron  tube  In  a  communica- 
tions clrciiit.  Brattain  wrote  in.  bis  notebook. 
"...  a  distinct  gain  in  speech  level  could  be 
heard  .  .  .  with  no  noticeable  change  in  qual- 
ity." That  was  the  genesis  of  a  new  elec- 
tronics Industry. 

A  name  for  the  milestone  breakthrough 
came  several  months  later  In  an  Impromptu 
caucus  with  John  R.  Pierce.  Pierce,  now  Bx- 
ecuUve  Director,  Research,  Oommunicatlons 
Sciences,  coined  the  historic  word.  Brattain 
remembers,  "I  presented  the  problras  to 
Pierce.  After  some  tiiougbt.  Pierce  mentioned 
the  Important  parameter  of  a  vacuum  tube— 
tr&nsconductance — then  a  moment  later  Its 
electrical  dual — transreelstance.  Then  he  said, 
'transistor'  and  I  said,  'Pierce,  that  la  it.' " 

Today,  Brattain  admits  the  thing  tbat 
pleases  lUm  most  Is  tbat  small  transistor 
radios  are  inexpensive  enough  to  bring  the 
world  to  people  who  cannot  even  read. 

"What  Walter  Brattain  does  Is  really  quite 
astounding,"  suggests  Whitman  College's 
veteran  Vice  President  Fredrlc  F.  Santler. 
"He  Is  more  dedicated  to  teaching  than  many 
so-called  'professionals'." 

Brattain  has  sptirned  many  tempting  offers 
since  his  Nobel  Prize.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
continue  his  distinguished  work  at  Murray 
Rill  until  retirement.  Retirement  confronted 
him  with  uncharacteristic  idleness,  so  Brat- 
tain took  a  characteristic  step — to  look  for 
where  the  action  was.  That  was  Walla  Walla 
and  Whitman  CoUege  where  Professor  Brown 
fed  his  love  of  physics. 

At  Whitman,  he  teaches  an  8  o'clock  sci- 
ence course  designed  for  liberal  arts  students 
and  an  afternoon  senior  level  physics  lab. 
He  likes  teaching  and  his  students,  flattered 
by  his  attention,  like  him.  One  pretty  Eng- 
lish major  s*ld,  "He's  a  very  dynamic  man. 
You  can't  ignore  him." 

One  fellow  professor  said  candidly,  "He  has 
a  peculiar  quality,  a  rather  astounding  hon- 
esty. He  is  extremely  frank  and  outspoken 
and  doesnt  care  terribly  much  whether  he 
wins  or  loses  an  argument.  But  he  is  con- 
cerned about  being  right  in  an  honorable 
sense." 

Brattain  Is  convinced  It  was  right  to  return 
to  Walla  Walla.  This  is  man's  country,  bigger 
than  life  size,  and  Brattain  makes  the  most 
of  golf  and  flshing.  As  a  professor  he  says, 
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"If  I  can  motivate  or  Inspire  one  or  two  of 
these  youngsters  In  the  next  16  years  to  go 
on  and  do  sotnetUog  IniQXMtant,  I  will  con- 
sider I've  accomplished  what  I  set  out  to 
do.  I  will  have  done  something  my  professors 
did  for  me." 


COLORADO  RIVER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittees considering  the  controversial 
central  Arizona  bill,  I  feel  that  a  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  editorial,  entitled,  "The 
Hard  Facts  of  the  Colorado  River,"  is 
particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

It  becomes  more  evident  each  day  that 
there  is  simply  not  enough  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  to  meet  the  compact  ap- 
portionments to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basin  States,  and  that  we  cannot  au- 
thorize the  central  Arizona  project,  or 
any  other  large  project  until  we  can  find 
new  sources  of  water. 

We  must  either  desalinize  water  from 
the  sea,  or  import  water  from  other  river 
basins  which  have  a  surplus  if  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
are  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Tribune  on 
May  7  'je  carried  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Habd  Facts  op  Colosado  Rivxa 

One  set  of  facts  stands  out  above  all  the 
others  In  considering  further  development 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

It  was  enunciated  last  week  by  Jay  R. 
Bingham,  executive  director  of  the  Utah  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Board,  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee considering  preliminary  legislation 
for  the  proposed  Central  Arizona  Reclama- 
tion Project. 

There  Is  not  enough  water  In  the  river, 
he  said,  that  is  available  In  compact  appor- 
tionments for  all  potential  users  in  either 
the  upper  or  lower  basin. 

Felix  R.  Sparks,  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  State  Water  Conservation  Board, 
has  put  it  this  way : 

"...  We  feel  It  la  futile  to  argue  about 
the  little  unused  water  left  In  the  (Colo- 
rado) river.  No  matter  how  It  Is  parceled  out 
everyone  will  come  up  short." 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
estimates  were  unduly  optimistic  when  both 
the  1922  and  1948  compacts,  dividing  up  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  were  drawn  up 
and  signed.  In  other  words,  unless  some  un- 
expectedly heavy  wet  seasons  occur  soon, 
more  water  has  been  committed  by  compact 
and  court  decrees  than  is  available  In  the 
river  system.  If  Central  Arizona  is  author- 
ized, It  would  require  "borrowing"  water 
from  Upper  Colorado  Basin.  And  history  of 
Western  water  rights  teaches  us  that  prom- 
ises to  make  water  avaUable  at  some  future 
date  are  meaningless  if  In  the  meantime  that 
water  is  put  to  beneficial  use  elsewhere. 

Rancher  Joe  Budd,  Wyoming  member  of 
the  Colorado  River  Commission,  touched  the 
crux  of  the  matter  when  he  said:  "These 
bills,  without  authorization  of  water  Impor- 
tation, are  giving  away  water  that  Is  not 
theirs,  or  yours,  to  give." 

Hence,  since  the  Colorado  River  Is  already 
over  appropriated,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
insanity  to  authorize  an  enormously  expen- 
sive and  complicated  project  like  the  Central 
Arizona  without  absolute  assurance  that 
more  water  for  the  basin  is  obtainable. 

There  are  possibly  two  outside  sources  of 
additional  water,  both  of  which  might  be 
required  to  meet  demands  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado River  states. 


One  Is  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  where 
the  annual  flow  Is  around  160  milUon-acre 
feet,  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  Colora- 
do. The  other  is  sea  water  conversion,  sUU  tn 
the  research  stage.  Nuclear-fueled  desalting 
plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  undoubtedly 
could  eventually  go  far  In  serving  major 
needs  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
communities,  though  the  cost  factor  remains 
a  question  mark.  Pilot  studies  are  under  way, 
supported  by  federal,  California  and  local 
agencies. 

It  is  unlikely  that  water  wUl  be  diverted 
from  the  Columbia  basin  to  the  Colorado 
during  the  tenure  of  Senator  Jackson  do  In 
the  foreseeable  future  because  of  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  proposal  In  water-rich 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  those  sections 
directly  affected. 

Actually,  however,  the  concept  of  inter- 
basin  diversion  is  not  new.  The  Colorado 
Big  Thompson  project  In  Colorado  takes 
Colorado  River  waters  through  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  into  the  Mlssoiul  River  Basin,  and 
a  large  project  Is  under  construction  to  chan- 
nel water  from  the  Colorado  River  basin  into 
the  Gunnison-Arkansas  basin  near  Pueblo. 
Smaller  tnter-basln  diversions  are  under  way 
In  the  Duchesne,  Joe's  Valley  and  Deer  Creek 
reclamation  projects  in  Utah,  to  mention  a 
few. 

In  the  large  sense,  water  resources  are  vital 
not  merely  to  the  states  In  which  they  rise 
and  through  which  they  flow  but  to  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  as  the  courts  have  enunciated 
with  respect  to  navigation.  The  national  wel- 
fare requires  them  no  less  for  other  pxirpoees. 
Interstate  commerce,  productivity,  employ- 
ment, and  Income  all  suffer  when  an  area  of 
the  country  allows  wastage  to  the  sea  of  wa- 
ters that  are  gravely  needed  in  others  areas. 
The  time  cotild  come,  for  example,  when  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  country  wlU  re- 
quire developnaient  of  the  vast  oil-shale  re- 
sources of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah,  a 
progfram  which  would  require  large  amounts 
of  water. 

Inter-basin  diversion  of  water  tund-or  con- 
version of  sea  water  must  be  definitely  in 
sight  before  congressional  representatives 
of  the  Upper  Basin  states  consent  to  "ixjrrow- 
ing"  of  their  water  by  Arizona  or  any  other 
state. 


THE  TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL 
BOND  LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  week  witnesses  new,  giant-size 
municipal  bond  Issues  by  small  com- 
munities. The  investment  world  was  re- 
cently Jarred  by  an  announcement  In 
Oregon  of  the  financing  of  a  $140  million 
plant  for  Bell  Intercontinental  and  the 
Yawata  Iron  tt  Steel  Co.  of  Japan. 

Wickllfle,  Ky.'s  917  citizens  will  stand 
behind  an  $80  million  issue  for  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  This  amoimts  to 
a  public  debt  for  private  purposes  of 
$80,000  per  person. 

This  loophole  in  our  tax  laws  is  work- 
ing primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  large 
corporations  who  are  able  to  find  financ- 
ing almost  anywhere  else  in  the  market- 
place of  money.  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency  when  we  are  witnessing  dras- 
tic cuts  in  the  programs  of  domestic 
improvement,  and  when  Congress  will 
probably  soon  be  asked  to  pass  another 
tax  raise  for  individuals,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  being  raided.  Tliirty  million  dol- 
lars in  taxes  a  year  is  lost  through  mu- 
nicipal tax-free  bonds  which  the  large 
corporations  should  be  paying. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  face 
the  issue  head  on  and  ciu-b  this  fiagrant 
abuse. 


I  recommend  that  Senators  take  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  read  the  letters  and 
articles,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  concern- 
ing the  misuse  of  tax-free  bonds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMnfTS     BT     VAUOUB     **«'»"■—     OV     THE 

Admikistkatioh  on  MUKICIPAL  iNSUSniAL 
Ftnancing 

Vice  President  Humphrey  on  June  16,  1966 
at  a  White  House  Conference  for  State  Legis- 
lative Leaders  stated : 

"I  think  you  should  take  another  look  at 
the  question  of  industrial  development  bonds 
which  are  issued  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  constructing  factory 
buildings,  as  a  means  of  enticing  Industry  to 
your  state  or  locality. 

"I  detect  an  increasing  nervousness  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  the  tise  of  federal  Income 
tax  exemptions  for  this  purpose." 

Secretary  Fowler  stated  on  June  16,  1966 
at  the  same  meeting : 

"One  example  of  a  cooperative  effort  which 
has  turned  into  a  disadvantage  for  both  the 
Federal  government  and  at  least  some  of  the 
States  is  of  particular  Interest  to  me.  For 
some  time  I  have  shared  with  many  others, 
some  in  the  Administration,  some  In  the 
Congress,  and  some  In  responalble  financial 
position  In  State  and  local  goverimients,  a 
growing  concern  about  certain  uses  of  the 
tax  exemption  privilege  which  is  accorded  to 
State  and  municipal  bonds." 

"One  area  that  has  raised  doubts  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  years  has  been  the  use  of 
Industrial  development  bonds.  This  practice 
has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  to  bring  industry  to  low-income  labor- 
surplus  areas.  Thoughtful  critics,  however, 
have  prophesied  that  the  practice  would 
eventually  become  self-defeating.  Recent  ex- 
perience appears  to  support  their  view,  since 
the  use  of  this  type  of  bonding  is  growing 
and  the  advantage  to  any  State  or  munici- 
pality decreases  as  more  States  smd  localities 
enter  the  field.  This  practice  merits  careful 
attention  and  is  currently  under  study." 

Speech  by  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  IVeasury  For  Taxation, 
before  the  Federal  Bar  Association — Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  C<mferenoe  on  Taxation 
o(f  Affiliated  Corporate  Groups,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  February  23, 19S7: 

"As  to  the  financial  assLstance  aspects,  I 
would  like  first  to  mention  the  tax-exempt 
Indtistrial  development  bonds  Issued  gen- 
erally by  local  governments  or  agencies.  These 
are  rapidly  growing  In  number  and  amount — 
tn  I960,  $41  million  were  issued  while  in 
1966  the  issues  appear  to  top  a  half  billion. 
Since  1963  the  total  outstanding  has  more 
than  doubled.  Since  the  prime  security,  in- 
deed usually  the  only  security,  behind  these 
bonds  are  revenues  derived  by  the  issuing 
local  agency  from  the  sale  or  lease  by  It  of 
a  plant  or  other  industrial  facility  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  the  bonds  are  sold  on  the 
credit  of  that  corporation.  The  rents  fear  the 
plant  or  the  yearly  Installments  of  the  sales 
prices  are  fixed  to  meet  Interest  payments  by 
the  issuing  agency  and  amortization  of  the 
principal  of  the  bonds.  The  corporation  Is 
thus  borrowing  from  the  public  but  the  red 
seal  of  the  local  Issuing  agency  stamped  upon 
the  bonds  Imparts  to  it  a  tax  exemption  for 
the  tntoest.  As  a  result,  the  Interest  rate  ob- 
tained by  the  corporation  will  be  below  the 
market  rate  that  would  otherwise  apply. 
More  and  more  this  practice  is  being  used  by 
financially  strong  corporations  that  are  fully 
able  to  obtain  funds  through  normal  chan- 
nels. Their  turning,  however,  to  these  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  makes  them  aocom- 
pltoee  with  the  local  Issuing  agendse  in  an 
arrangement  that  distorts  the  tax-exemption 
privilege  asd  forces  the  Federal  tax  system 
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impKiptKlj  to  cupport  their  flnanelng.  In- 
dMd.  tike  position  of  ■ocooipUc*  U  otten 
foccad  vpoa  tbe  local  agency  iiader  the 
threat  tf  locating  the  plant  elaewbera.  Tills 
la  a  far  cry  Xrom  tba  ariglnal  uae  of  tlies« 
txmda  for  corperationa  vUllng  to  enter  areas 
of  hlgb  unemployment  but  lacking  capital 
of  tbelr  own,  a  sitaatlon  eloee  to  thoae  In 
wblch  financial  asaiatance  la  now  grantad  by 
tbe  ■coMMBle  Development  A<hnlnlatratio(i. 

"Aa  the  1067  ECeport  of  tbe  Preeldent's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  states: 
'Tbrougb  the  uae  of  these  (Industrial  davel- 
opmenta)  bonds,  localities  have  passed  to 
private  Indiistrles  the  benefit  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  tbelr  Interest  from  Federal  tax.  In 
many  caaea  without  aasuznlng  any  real  obli- 
gation for  repayment  of  the  bonds.  This 
questionable  practice  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly widespread,  and  the  lack  of  any  obli- 
gation by  the  locality  authorizing  the  bonds 
permits  proliferation  without  limit.  The  use 
of  the  FMeral  tax  code  in  this  fashion  is 
Inelllclent  and  Inappropriate.' 

"One  wonders  at  tbe  lack  of  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  corporations  and  locali- 
ties here  Involved.  Clearly,  the  rapid  spread 
of  tUa  praetlee  aa  other  States  and  locali- 
tlea  muBt  tiawllllngly  adopt  It  In  self-de- 
fense oaa  only  end  In  a  chaotic  situation 
that  win  baaaper  tbe  financing  of  the  gen- 
uine need*  of  State  and  local  governments. 
If  an  loeaBUaa  wet»  to  use  these  bonds  they 
would  both  weaken  the  market  for  their 
tnMBtloiial  tax-«xnnpt  Issues  and  also  fail 
In  their  original  purpose  to  Influence  plant 
location.  Indeed,  a  lower  interest  cost  for 
their  financing  will  simply  becmne  a  fringe 
banafU  for  corperationa  no  matter  where 
tliay  locate." 

Bpndi  by  Ifanuel  P.  Cohen,  Chairman  of 
the  Secnzltles  and  Exchange  Commlaalan, 
boforo  tha  national  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  FdBmary  10, 1M7: 

"For  example,  there  U  an  Increasmg  con- 
troveiray  concemnlg  'Industrial  revenue 
bonda'— obUgatfcwia  nominally  Issued  by  gov- 
ernmental units  to  finance  plant  construe - 
tioa  wlxleh  provide  for  the  payment  of  prln- 
ctpat  aad  interest  exclusively  out  of  the 
i«ntal  paid,  by  a  private  company  for  the 
uae  of  tha  plant.  Theae  airangeiaents  have 
raised  queationa  under  tha  federal  tax  and 
aecurlttes  laws — laws  whlclk  were  drafted  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  good  rea- 
son tor  dlatlngulahlng  government  from 
business  securitlea  and  that  there  were 
workable  criteria  for  making  the  distinc- 
tion." 


IifvavnaxMT  Bakkbxs  Association  Pbxssmt 
PoucT  Poaznoir  Wrr  Rxspect  to  Psbbbiv- 
XHO  Tax  ExxvRiOM  or  Statk  and  Local 
aovaaNMZMT  Bombs 

Tbe  pnsarvatl<m  of  the  ability  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  finance  needed  munici- 
pal improvements  Independently  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovcfxunent  is  of  primary  concern  to 
members  of  tbe  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. We  think  it  is  In  the  beet  interest  of 
the  cttlaena  of  the  United  States  to  whose 
direct  benefit  theae  municipal  Improvements 
flow,  to  retain  control  at  the  state  and  local 
level  as  to  the  timing,  desirability  and  need 
ot  theae  proJecU.  Our  interest  In  protecting 
the  tax  exemption  of  Interest  on  state  and 
local  debt  obHgatiims — on  ii^ch  local  con- 
trol la  largely  dependent — has  not  changed 
and  wm  not  change;  bowevn-,  because  cer- 
tain abuses  of  tax  exemption  have  expanded 
to  alannlag  proportions,  we  felt  it  desirable 
at  oar  recent  Spring  Ifeetlng  to  make  a 
reailstie  adjustment  at  the  polkry  of  our  As- 
soelatloit  regarding  solutions  for  these  abuses. 

In  tbe  past-  our  AasocSatlon  has  pubUely 
denooneed  practices  dev^oplng  in  the  Issu- 
ance or  mvnldpal  bonds  which  }eopardlEe 
the  continued  beneflts  of  tax  axempUon  for 
ncrmaf  nkimUdpal  projects.  Tbe  members  of 
<»«ix  Association  are  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed  over  the  voltune  of  mrnddpal  bonds 
being  Issued  to  build  planu  for  private  cor- 


porations and  the  adverse  effect  that  this  baa 
on  the  market  for  Ixmds  Issued  for  the 
usual  public  benefit  f  urpoeee  such  as  schoc^s, 
sewer  and  water,  etc.  Many  market  observers 
are  convinced  that  tax  exempt  borrowings 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  use  by  private 
corporations  are  now  ot  such  significant  vol- 
ume as  to  substantially  Increase  the  interest 
rates  ntuniclixUlties  must  pay  for  their  nor- 
mal purpose  borrowings. 

Reluctant  to  invite  further  Federal  in- 
cursion into  state  affairs,  the  Association  for 
many  years  vainly  sought  corrective  action 
through  the  states.  Blnce  1951  the  ISA  has 
engaged  In  various  Informational  programs 
aimed  at  specific  groups  in  both  government 
and  business,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
warning  of  the  dangers  to  state  sovereignty 
and  to  the  private  enterprise  system  which 
are  inherent  in  various  perverse  uses  of  tax 
exempt  bonds. 

Our  public  opposition  has  been  steadfastly 
maintained  even  though  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  security  firms,  including  many  of  our 
members,  have  actively  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating, underwriting,  and  distributing  mu- 
nicipal industrial  issues.  The  Association's 
stand,  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  by  re- 
peated studies,  has  been  taken  aa  a  matter 
of  principle. 

Because  we  firmly  beUeve  that  tax  exemp- 
tion for  proper  purposes  will  eurvive  only  if 
abuses  are  curtailed,  in  alliance  with  other 
responsible  organlzatioiu  we  have  pushed 
for  Federal  legislation  to  discourage  munic- 
ipal industrial  financing.  Our  preferred  solu- 
tion has  been  and  still  is  to  deny  deductible 
expense  status  for  lease  rental  payments, 
depreciation,  interest  and  investment  credits 
now  allowed  to  private  purpose  plants  and 
equipment  financed  with  the  proceeds  of  tax 
exempt  bonds.  However,  this  problem  has 
become  entwined  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service-Treasury  Department's  concern  over 
the  practice  of  arbitrage  and  some  advance 
refundings.  An  application  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  tax  ruling  exempting 
the  bonds  of  an  authority  created  by  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  would  have  Issued  tax 
exempt  securities.  Invested  the  proceeds  in 
Oovernment  bonds,  and  thus  would  have 
realized  an  immediate  profit,  forced  the 
Treasury  to  take  a  position  on  the  matter. 
In  our  opinion  the  Treasury  reaction  to  this 
prt^osal  is  the  key  slcment  in  the  present 
situation. 

Shortly  after  Secretary  Fowler's  speech  on 
June  16.  1966  in  which  he  discussed  the 
above  matters,  representatives  of  tbe  IBA 
were  informed  that  the  Treasury  was  pre- 
paring leglsUtlon  to  eliminate  these  prac- 
tices. We  have  met  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  numerous  occasions,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  agree  upon  an  approach  which  in 
our  opinion  would  assure  continuance  of 
tax  exemption  for  the  usual  public  purposes 
while  eliminating  these  undesirable  practices. 
To  this  date  we  have  been  unable  to  suggest 
a  workable  formula  for  the  elimination  of 
arbitrage  and  certain  undesirable  advance 
refundings  which  does  not  Involve  the  denial 
of  tax  exemption  on  these  securities.  The 
August  (1966)  Technical  Information  Release 
of  IRS  on  arbitrage  and  advance  refunding 
was  Intended  as  a  short-run  solution,  pend- 
ing a  study  of  the  situation.  It  now  appears 
probable  that  the  "nieasury  Department  in 
any  event  will  seek  legislation  to  stop  arbi- 
trage and  some  advance  refundings  by  mak- 
ing the  Interest  taxable  on  securiues  issued 
for  these  purposes.  The  likelihood  of  passage 
of  any  legislation  dealing  with  municipal 
Industrial  financing  may  be  greatly  en- 
hanced If  It  Is  presented  as  part  of  an  over- 
all reform  package  dealing  with  abuses  of 
tax  exemption. 

There  are  imquesttonably  many  In  high 
poBfttona  both  wttMn  and  without  govern- 
ment circles  who  would  like  to  remove  tax 
exemption  altogether.  As  abuses  continue  to 
grow.  It  becomes  easier  for  these  opponents 


to  find  sympathy  and  support  for  leglslaUon 
to  eliminate  all  tax  exemption.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  deterrent  that  keeps  these  opponents 
from  seeUng  ultimate  elimination  of  tax 
exemption  la  the  united  conviction  of  citi- 
zens, public  administrators  and  legislators 
that  tax  exemption  is  essential  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  state  and  local  Govern- 
ments. It  has  been  determined  by  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  best  line  of  defense  for  tax 
exemption  is  the  elimination  of  current 
abuses  which,  in  our  opinion,  bring  the 
whole  tax  exempt  concept  under  attack.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  will  still  contend  that  the 
beet  Une  of  protection  for  tax  exemption  is 
the  defeat  of  any  legislation  which  exposes 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  tax  immunity  to 
adjudication.  We  thoroughly  understand  tliis 
position  and  we  have  held  to  it  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  municipal  Industrial  financ- 
ing, but  our  efforu  have  been  unavailing 
and  the  situation  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

For  more  than  a  year  consultations  and 
studies  have  been  conducted  by  cognizant 
committees  of  the  members  and  by  o\ii  sttll 
In  Washington.  Outside  expert  opinions  have 
been  solicited  and  secured.  After  considering 
all  opinions,  as  well  as  past  and  current  de- 
velopments, the  Municipal  Securities  and  the 
Municipal  Indtistrtal  Financing  Committees 
recommended  new  action  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Accordingly,  tbe  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion May  la,  1967  adopted  the  followlne 
resolution : 

"Tbe  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  of  America  re- 
affirms Its  conviction  that  the  preservation 
of  the  ability  of  state  and  local  governmenu 
to  issue  securities  whose  Interest  is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable  to  maintain  our  dual  sovereign  sys- 
tem of  government. 

"We  recognize  that  cerUln  abuses  of  the 
right  to  Issue  tax  exempt  bonds  have  devel- 
oped which  threaten  this  right  aiKl  we  iMve 
proposed  correction  of  these  abuses  ss  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Oiu-  Association  since  1951  ha*  dis- 
couraged the  issuance  of  tax  exempt  secun- 
tiee  to  build  industrial  or  commexxrlal  facili- 
ties for  private  corporations,  a  position  we 
have  subsequently  reaffirmed  many  times; 
and 

"(2)  In  1966  our  Association  passed  a  reso- 
lution opposing  the  issuance  of  tax  exempt 
securities  for  the  primary  purpose  of  Invest- 
ing the  proceeds  in  taxable  securities  to  yield 
a  profit,  a  practice  generally  referred  to  as 
arbitrage. 

"Believing  that  these  abuses  continue  to 
Jeopardize  tax  exemption  for  state  and  local 
government  bonds  Issued  for  normal  mu- 
nicipal Improvements  such  as  schools,  sewage 
and  water  systems,  etc.,  we  reaffirm  our  po- 
Bition  that  these  abuses  should  be  eliminated. 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

"(1)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  reaffirms  Its 
concern  over  the  growth  of  municipal  Indus- 
trial financing  and  other  abuses  of  the  right 
to  Issue  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds. 

"(2)  The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
will  support  Federal  legislation  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association  is  properly  drawn  • 
to  exclude  frcwa  Federal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion interest  on  bonds  which  are  Issued  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  ot  supplying  funds 
for  private  corx>oratlons  and  arbitrage,  which 
includes  certain  types  of  advance  re- 
fundings." 
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» Among  various  considerations  which 
would  be  Included  within  the  term  properly 
drawn  are: 

a.  unequivocal  protection  for  general  obli- 
gation and  revenue  bonds  for  normal  public 
benefit  purposes,  free  from  Federal  Oovern- 
ment control,  and 

b.  that  any  new  legislation  would  be  pro- 
spective, applying  only  to  future  Issues. 


iNVKSnOKNT  Bankzhs 
AssocxaTsoir  or  Ambsica, 
WUMntUm.  DJO^  JTay  ir.  19S7. 
Hon.  Oavxokd  Nklson. 
Senate  Offloe  BviUUnn, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dkax  Sknatob  Nklson  :  The  members  of  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  greatly  ap- 
preciated  your  past  Interest  and  ctmcem  on 
tbe  subject  of  municipal  industrial  financ- 
ing. For  your  information  we  have  taken  a 
new  position  on  this  subject  and  have  In- 
formed the  Treasury  that  If  they  will  send 
their  bin  on  municipal  industrial  financing, 
arbitrage  and  advance  refunding,  which 
would  make  the  mterest  taxable  on  munici- 
pal bonds  sold  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Con- 
gress that  our  Association  vrlll  testify  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  abuses  continue 
to  Jeopardize  the  benefits  of  tax  exemption 
for  state  and  local  government  bonds  for 
normal  municipal  improvements  such  as 
schools,  sewage  and  water  systems,  etc.  and, 
therefore,  believe  it  is  In  the  best  interest 
of  maintaining  a  dual  sovereign  system  of 
government  to  eliminate  these  abuses. 

If  the  Treasury's  reason  for  not  doing  any- 
thing in  this  area  has  been  our  opposition 
to  the  removal  of  tax  exemption  on  any  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  we  have  removed  this  excuse 
for  delay  provided  the  legislation  is  techni- 
cally correct.  If  the  Treasury's  indecision  and 
delay  on  this  matter  is  moUvated  by  a  desire 
to  allow  these  abuses  to  continue  and  mul- 
tiply so  as  to  provide  an  excuse  for  the 
elimination  of  tax  exemption  on  bona  fide 
municipal  Improvements,  we  want  the  record 
kept  clear  that  we  have  done  everything  in 
our  power  to  eliminate  these  undeelrable 
practices  and  will  strongly  oppose  any  across- 
the-board  elimination  of  tax  exemption. 

Our  members  derive  their  profit  from  the 
buying  and  selling  of  municipal  bonds  and 
therefore  whether  the  bonds'  interest  is  tax 
exempt  or  taxable  will  only  mdlrectly  affect 
them.  However,  without  the  tax  exempt  fea- 
ture on  many  of  these  bonds  tbe  ability  to 
provide  a  market  would  be  next  to  impossible 
legardless  of  the  interest  rate,  and  the  result- 
ing charge  to  the  community  without  some 
sort  of  a  Federal  subsidy  or  guaranty  may  be 
exorbitant.  Accordingly,  we  think  it  la  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  whose  direct  benefit  many  of  these 
municipal  improvements  flow  to  have  the  di- 
rect control  free  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  to  the  timing,  desirability,  and  need 
of  many  of  these  projects. 

U  our  AsBOclation  can  provide  you  with 
tny  background  material,  sUtlsUcal  informa- 
tion or  over-all  support  on  the  elimination 
of  these  abuses,  please  dont  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  at  the  Washington  office.  Encloeed 
Jor  your  information  is  a  copy  of  an  article 
that  appeared  In  today's  Bond  Buyer  on 
this  subject. 

Sincerely, 

ALVIN  V.  SHOEKAKXa. 

Investmxnt  Bankers 
Association  or  America, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatox  Nelson:  During  the  last 
Session  of  the  &9th  Congrees,  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  wrote  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress expressing  its  concern  over  the  practice 
of  Issuing  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  to 
build  private  plants  for  private  profits — so- 
called  "Municipal  Industrial  FinaDclng". 

In  Just  over  a  decade,  the  amount  of  this 
type  of  finance  has  grown  from  $1.6  mll- 
Uon  in  1966  to  $500  million  in  1966  with 
projections  for  this  year  running  close  to  H 
billion.  The  sale  of  a  single  tax-exempt  Issue 
this  year  (»82.5  million)  to  finance  mach- 
inery and  plant  facilities  for  ARMOO  steel 


accounted  for  over  50  times  the  National 
amount  for  1956. 

We  have  opposed  the  improper  use  of  tax- 
exempt  borrowing  since  1051  and  have  ocm- 
tinoally  preased  for  Federal  legislation  to 
remedy  this  prohtom.  We  orge  that  legisla- 
tion be  supported  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  deny  deductions  for 
any  amount  paid  to  a  governmental  unit  by 
a  private  company  for  occupancy  of  (or  as 
interest  on  a  mortgage  on)  an  Industrial  fa- 
cility financed  by  the  profits  of  tax-exempt 
Municipal  Industrial  Bonds.  We  also  believe 
that  deductions  should  be  eliminated  for 
depreciation  and  Investment  credit  where 
applicable  for  plants  financed  by  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Several  bllla  have  already  l>een  introduced 
this  Session  which  would  accomplish  this 
purpose:  S.  1283  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
H.B.  64«6  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  and  HJl.  5619 
by  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki.  In  addition,  you 
wlU  be  Interested  to  luow  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  on  April  10,  1967  In  a 
speech  before  tbe  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
Commerce  made  the  following  statement: 

"Similarly,  changing  patterns  have  oc- 
curred with  tax  exempt  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and 
amounts,  and  being  sold.  In  effect,  on  tbe 
credit  of  a  private  corporation  which  has 
bought  or  leased  a  facility  from  the  Issuing 
local  agency.  The  renU,  or  sales  Installments, 
which  the  c<»poratton  pays  to  the  local 
agency,  are  fixed  to  meet  the  Issuing  agency's 
interest  payments  and  the  amortization  of 
the  prlncli»l  of  the  bonds.  In  other  words, 
the  corporation  is  in  effect  borrowing  from 
the  public,  but  obtaining  a  tax  exemption  for 
the  Interest.  This  means  that  the  interest 
rate  which  the  corporation  obtains  will  be 
below  the  marlcet  rate  which  it  would  other- 
Wise  have  to  pay. 

"Now,  more  and  more,  this  device  Is  being 
used  by  corporations  wblch  are  financially 
strong  and  quite  capable  of  obtaining  their 
funds  through  normal  market  channels. 
When  they  turn  to  the  local  Issuing  sigency 
for  these  funds  they — and  the  local  agency — 
are  getting  into  an  arrangement  which  dis- 
torts the  tax-exemption  privilege  and  which, 
in  the  long  nin,  simply  forces  the  Federal 
tax  system  to  support  their  financing.  This  Is 
Indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  original  Intent  of 
the  exemptions — which  was  to  encourage 
corporations  which  lacked  capital  of  their 
own  to  set  up  businesses  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  generally  in  rural  areas." 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America  urges  you  to  support  and  sponsor 
legislation  similar  to  that  cited  above. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service,  furnish  any 
information,  provide  any  background  on  this 
matter;  please  call  upon  us.  We  have  en- 
closed for  your  Information  an  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  Forbes  Magazine  discuss- 
ing Municipal  Industrial  Financing. 
Respectfully, 

Marsom  B.  Pratt. 


{News  release  of  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America] 

A  (140  Mhjuon  Tax-Fxkx  Bond  Issttx  To 
BT7nj>  Japanese-Amzbican  Plant  in  Oregon 

Tbe  Investment  world  was  Jarred  today  by 
tbe  announcement  that  Port  of  Astoria  wlU 
issue  $140  million  In  tax-free  municipal  In- 
dustrial bonds  to  finance  the  construction  of 
an  aluminum  plant  in  Warrenton,  Oregon. 
This  is  the  largest  industrial  revenue  bond 
issue  ever. 

The  plant  will  be  built  for  Northwest  Alu- 
minum Company,  a  newly  formed,  wholly 
ovnied  subsidiary  of  Bell  Intercontinental. 
Plant  leases  will  be  guaranteed  by  Bell  In- 
tercontinental and  Yawata  Iron  and  Steel 
Company — the  largest  Iron  and  steel  com- 
pany in  Japan.  (The  only  other  foreign  cor- 
poration known  to  have  benefited  from  tax- 
free  municipal  Industrial  bonds  was  Mac- 
MlUan,   Bloedel   and   Powell   River,   Ltd.   of 


Tanoouver,  Canada.  That  was  s  gfO  million 
venture  at  Camden,  *!«*»» w^  entered  into 
with  United  Fruit  Company  in  1966). 

The  startling  development  came  on  the 
heels  of  an  annonnoement  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  that  It  will  sup- 
port a  Treasury  Department  bill  to  exclude 
froon  Federal  mcome  tax  exemption  the  In- 
terest on  municipal  bonds  which  are  Issued 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds 
for  private  corporations.  The  IBA  has  became 
increasingly  alarmed  by  the  volume  of  mu- 
nicipal industrial  bonds  being  Issued.  A  po- 
sition paper  on  the  subject  released  by  IBA 
this  week  warns  that  this  type  of  financing 
is  substantially  raising  the  interest  rates 
municipalities  must  pay  for  their  borrow- 
ings for  authorized  public  purposes  and 
places  the  entire  tax-exempt  system  tn  Jeo- 
pardy. 

In  the  face  of  an  already  record  high  vol- 
ume of  tax-free  bonds  issued  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  municipal  industrial  revenue 
bonds  this  year  threaten  to  top  the  $1  bil- 
lion mark.  Industrial  revenue  bonds  sold  so 
far  total  some  tlOS  million  as  opposed  to 
$80  mUUon  sold  this  time  last  year.  Since 
1966  totals  exceeded  $600  mllUon.  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  the  amount  wUl  be 
double  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Among 
the  largest  municipal  Industrial  bond  of- 
ferings either  aold  or  aimounced  are  Middle- 
ton,  Ohio's  $82,500,000  issue  for  Armco 
Steel,  a  $90  million  Issue  by  Hancock  County, 
Kentucky  for  South  wire  Company  and  an  $86 
million  issue  for  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.  The  most  recent  Issue  an- 
nounced and  sold  was  the  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa's  $60  million  at  4V4  %  for  Sinclair  Petro- 
chemicals, Inc.  (a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Sinclair  OU  Coiporaticm) . 

Originally,  the  purpose  of  allowing  munici- 
palities to  underwrite  the  construction  of 
corporate  plants  through  the  tax-fi«e  mu- 
nicipal bond  route  was  to  help  small  com- 
panies locate  In  depressed  areas,  but  IBA 
charges  that  this  entire  concept  has  l>een 
disproved  In  recent  years. 

While  reiterating  its  tradltlonaJ  stand  on 
the  need  for  direct  control  ol  municipal 
bonds  at  the  State  and  local  level,  the  IBA 
in  its  position  paper,  aaid  that  it  believes 
it  desirable  to  curb  certain  abuses — primarily 
municipal  industrial  flnan/'ing  arbitrage  and 
advanced  refunding.  For  this  reason  they  are 
now  supporting  the  Treasury's  bill  providing 
it  is  so  drawn  as  to  protect  normal  municipal 
borrowings. 

Tbe  IBA  adopted  this  position  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  their  Board  of  Oovemors  during 
their  Spring  Meeting  at  White  Sulphur 
SiMlngs,  West  Virginia. 

Tbe  Association  voices  a  concern  that  If 
some  action  is  not  taken  soon,  critics  of  tbe 
present  tax-exempt  system  will  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  on  municipal  bonds 
altogether.  Two  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  several  Congressmen  have 
already  suggested  this  posalbility. 

The  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Oovemois  and  made  public  in  the  IBA 
position  paper  Just  released  l»oadly  outlines 
the  Association's  traditional  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
and  Its  policy  respecting  municipal  industrial 
financing,  arbitrage  and  advanced  refunding 
andoonclndee — 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

"(1)  Tlie  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  In- 
vestotent  Bankers  Association  reaiBrms  its 
concern  over  the  growth  of  municipal  indus- 
txlal  financing  and  other  abuses  of  the  right 
to  issue  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds. 

"(2)  The  Investment  Bankera  Association 
will  support  Federal  legislation  which  <n  the 
optfiion  0/  t/ie  Agaociation  U  properlg  drawn  > 


'  A  complete  text  of  tbe  "Investment  Bank- 
ers Association  Present  Policy  Position  with 
Respect  to  Preserving  Tax  Exemption"  is 
attached. 
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to  exclude  from  Federal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion Interest  on  bonda  whlob  are  laeued  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds 
tor  private  corporations  and  arbitrage,  wblch 
Includes  certain  types  of  advance  refundings." 

(From  the  DaUy  Bond  Buyer,  Ubj  23,  1B67] 

CAaOUNA    liAWaCAKZBS   AOTHOBIZB,   DXMOONCI 
INDTTSTVIAI.  An>  BOITDS 

Raixior,  N.C. — ^Tbe  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature, In  almost  the  same  breath,  has  both 
authorised  and  denounced  the  Issuance  of 
tax-exempt  Industrial  aid  bonds. 

With  admitted  "reluctance"  the  State  As- 
sembly last  week  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  farming  out  of  tax-privileged  public 
credit  to  private  business  enterprises  on 
terms  calling  for  the  public  financing  of  In- 
dustrial plants  for  leasing  to  private  enter- 
prises. 

Zn  a  companion  resolution,  the  North 
Carolina  lawmakers  called  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governors  of 
the  other  states  of  the  United  States  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  certain  Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

The  North  Carolina  resolution  (HR  1044) 
requests  that  the  Interest  received  by  own- 
ers of  Indtistrisl  revenue  bonds  be  subject 
to  all  applicable  future  Income  taxes.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  were  ordered  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  the  governors  of  the 
other  states. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  authorising  the 
Issuance  of  North  Carolina  Industrial  aid 
bonds  characterized  the  legislation  as  "de- 
fenslTe."  They  pointed  out  that  34  states  are 
now  using  such  bond  Issues  to  attract  in- 
dustry. 

Le^slators  voting  for  the  bill  made  the 
point  that  If  the  tax-exempt  status  of  such 
bonds  were  removed,  the  special  attractive- 
ness of  such  financing  to  Industry  would  be 
removed  as  well,  and  the  practice  would 
come  to  an  end. 

A  court  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
North  CaroUnB  law  is  expected  soon.  Dan 
Stewart,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Oevelo;mient  is  plan- 
ning to  bring  a  friendly  suit  before  the  State 
Supreme  Coiut  to  test  the  legality  of  such 
bonds  in  advance  of  any  sale. 

(From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Poet,  June 

7,  1967] 

On  Tax-Bxticpt  Bonds 

The  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  legislation 
that  would  lift  the  Federal  tax  exemption 
from  the  "industrial  development"  bonds. 
Issued  by  state  and  local  governments  to  fi- 
nance private  enterprises,  raises  a  broader 
and  more  controversial  question.  Should  the 
Federal  Government  be  granting  subsidies 
to  states  and  dtles  by  exempting  their  gen- 
eral bond  issues — the  so-called  "municipals" 
— tiom  Income  taxes? 

It  Is  charged  that  the  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds  results  In  unfair  compe- 
tition and  the  migration  of  industry  to  dis- 
advantageous locations.  These  objections 
may  be  substantive.  But  even  If  they  are 
without  merit,  the  tax  exemption  on  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  should  be  with- 
drawn because  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  private  in- 
dustry which  Congress  would  never  be  will- 
ing to  grant  through  annual  appropriations. 

The  larger  tisues  of  lifting  the  tax  exemi>- 
tlon  from  municipals  has  for  long  involved 
a  question  of  constitutionality.  Although 
the  18th  Amendment  empowers  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  levy  a  tax  on  Income  "frtnn  what- 
ever source  derived,"  municipals  were  spe- 
dflcally  exempted  in  the  first  Income  Tax 
Act.  Indeed,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  16th 
Amendment  could  have  been  passed  without 
prior  congressional  assurance  that  the  ex- 
emption woxild  be  inviolate.  But  since  then 
the  precedent  has  been  weakened,  notably 
by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions  that  em- 
powered the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the 


Income  of  state  employes  and  conferred  the 
same  right  on  state  aad  local  governments 
to  tax  Federal  employ*.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Attorney  General's  oflloe  has  long  in- 
clined toward  the  view  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  strtte  down  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  tax  exemption  on  municipals. 

But  the  substantive  caso  against  tax  ex- 
emption is  economic.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
emption of  municipals  permits  the  financ- 
ing of  socially  desirable  projects — such  as 
schools,  waterworks  and  hospitals — at  a 
lower  Interest  cost  to  the  borrowers.  What 
is  overlooked  Is  that  such  exemptions  entaU 
the  granting  of  Feder^  subsidies  In  a  most 
Inefficient  manner. 

David  J.  Ott  and  Allan  H.  Meltzer,  in  a 
brilliant  analysis  prepared  for  The  Brook- 
ings Institution — Federal  Tax  Treatment  of 
States  and  Z.oca{  Securities,  conclude  that 
the  loss  of  revenuee  by  the  Treasury  exceeds 
the  savings  that  state  and  local  governments 
realize  by  virtue  of  tax  exemption.  More- 
over, this  method  of  granting  Federal  sub- 
sidles  favors  governments  with  high  credit 
ratings  and  at  the  same  time  implicitly 
penalizes  those  which  prefer  higher  taxes  to 
larger  debts.  It  would  be  far  better,  both 
from  the  vantage  point  of  equity  and  ef- 
ficiency, if  equivalent  benefits  were  conferred 
upon  state  and  local  governments  by  Fed- 
eral grants. 

The  other  objections  to  exemption  are 
that  it  violates  the  principle  of  equity  In 
personal  taxation  and  leads  to  the  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  capital.  Persons  with  equal  incomea 
should  bear  equal  tax  liabilities.  By  purchas- 
ing municipals,  very  wealthy  persons  are  re- 
lieved of  tax  liability.  And  because  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  tax  shelter,  capital  is 
diverted  from  riskier  enterprises  where  it 
would  earn  higher  returns  and  in  the  process 
create  much  more  Income  and  employment. 

Six  efforts  have  been  made  to  convince 
Congress  that  exemption  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished in  the  interests  Of  economic  efficiency 
and  equity  in  taxatloa.  All  foundered  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  political  opposition 
which  is  still  formidable.  Nevertheless  Con- 
gress, which  Is  about  to  grapple  with  other 
Issues  In  Intergovernmental  finance,  should 
take  a  new  look  at  this  old  problem. 

Lasgkst  Municipal  Inodstbial  Bond  Issues 
IN   itsi 

(March)  $25,000,000.  Cherokee,  Ala.  (popu- 
lation 1,400)  to  build  a  chemical  plant  for 
Armour  &  Co. 

IN  i»e3 

(December)  $21,000,000,  Opellka,  Ala. 
(population  16,678)  for  U.S.  Rubber. 

IN  less 

(October)  $50,000,000,  Lewlsport,  Ky.  (pop- 
ulation 750 — employs  1,000)  to  build  an 
aluminum  plant  for  Htu:Tey  Aluminum  Co. 

IN    lt84 

(June)  $23,000,000,  Belena,  Ark.  (popula- 
tion 11,600)  to  build  a  fertilizer  complex  for 
Arkla  Chemical  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of   Arkansas-Louisiana   Gas   Co. 

(September)  $22,600,000,  BAarlcopa  County, 
Ariz,  (population  663,510)  for  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company. 

(October)  $30,000,000,  BlythevlUe,  Ark. 
(population  20,797)  to  build  an  anhydrous 
ammonia  plant  for  Continental  Oil  Co. 

(December)  $46,000,000,  Prattvllle,  Ala. 
(population  6,616)  to  build  a  plant  for  Union 
Bag- Camp  Paper  Corporation, 

IN  ites 

(March)  $26,600,000,  Selma,  Ala.  (popula- 
tion 28,386)  for  Hamm$nnlU  Paper  Corpora- 
tion. 

(March)  $46,000,000.  Phenlx  City,  Ala. 
(population  27,630)  for  Mead  Corp.  and  In- 
land Container  Corp. 

(August)  $66,000,000,  Scottsboro,  Ala. 
(population  6,449)  Revere  Copper  and  Brass 
Company  plant. 


IN  isse 


(February)  $60,000,000,  Clinton,  lowa 
(papulation  33,689)  for  construction  of  a 
plastics  and  petro-chemlcal  plant  for  CHiem- 
plex  Co.,  a  venture  sponsored  jointly  by 
Skelly  Oil  Co.  and  American  Can  Co. 

(April)  $70,000,000,  Camden,  Ala.,  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  limiber,  plywood  and 
paperboard  facilities  for  United  Fruit  Co., 
Boston,  and  MacMlllan.  Bloedel  &  Powell 
River,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

(April)  $36,000,000,  Issued  by  Northern 
Delaware  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
to  finance  acquisition  and  modernization  of 
steel  plant  from  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  that  corporation. 

(April)  $34,400,000,  Ashland.  Ky.  (popu- 
lation 31,283)  to  buUd  a  steel  plant  for 
Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

(June)  $36,000,000.  Winchester,  Ky.  (pop- 
ulation   10,187)    for  Rockwell   Standard. 

(May)  $46,000,000,  Nekoosa-Ed wards  Co. 
of  Wisconsin  for  plant  in  Arkansas, 

(June)  $24,000,000.  West  Virginia  Air  Se- 
duction. 

IN    leST 

(February)  $82,600,000,  Middletown,  Ohio 
(population  43,000)  Armco  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Nevada,  Missouri  (population  3,416)  120,- 
000,000,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co.» 

Hancock  County,  Ky.  (population  5,330) 
$90,000,000,  Southwlre  Company.' 

(April)  $30,000,000.  Warren  County.  Ky 
(population  46,491)  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company.' 

(May)  $80,000,000,  Wickliffe,  Ky.  (popula- 
Uon  017)  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.' 

(May)  $60,000,000,  Lake  Charles,  La.  (pop- 
ulation 67,000)   Hercules,  Inc.* 

(May)  $60,000,000,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa 
(population  15,247)  Sinclair  Petro-chemlcala, 
Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation. 

(May)  $140,000,000,  Warrenton,  Oregon 
(population  1,717)  Northwest  Alimilnum 
Company,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Bell 
Intercontinental.  Plant  leases  will  be  guar- 
anteed by  Bell  Intercontinental  and  Yawats 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  Japan.  Bonds  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Port  of  Astoria.' 

(From  the  New  Republic,  May  6, 1967] 

Bond  Doogijc 

(By  Paula  Stems) 

Last  spring  the  60  residents  of  Champ, 
Missouri,  (14  qualified  voters)  voted  a  $12.5 
million  industrial  development  bond  issue. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  bond  wUl 
go  toward  the  construction  of  three  plants  to 
lure  Industries  to  Champ.  In  exchange,  three 
corporations  have  prearranged  to  rent  the 
plants  from  the  town  in  order  to  cover  the 
villages  payments  on  the  huge  interest-bear- 
ing certificate. 

Apparently  such  a  transaction  is  profitable 
for  all  concerned  (approximately  37  states 
have  passed  enabling  acts  for  municipal  In- 
dustrial financing).  New  Industry  perks  up 
a  town's  payroll,  and  corporations  save 
money  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Since 
municipal  bonds  are  tax-free,  capital  to 
finance  plant  construction  is  acquired  at  a 
rate  appreciably  lower  than  "prime"  bank 
rates;  this  saving  is  then  passed  on  to  In- 
dustry in  the  form  of  low  rent.  (3)  The  cor- 
poration pays  no  property  tax,  since  the 
plant  legally  belongs  to  the  city  (sometimes 
companies  pay  a  fee  to  the  town  in  lieu  of 
property  taxes).  In  addition,  the  existence 
of  anti-union  "right  to  work"  laws  means 
lower  operating  costs  for  Industries  locating 
in  the  South,  the  leader  in  the  industrial 
development  bond  field. 

The  sale  of  tax-exempt  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  was  originally  Intended  to  aid 


'  Aimounced  but  not  sold. 
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small  companies  which  were  willing  to  enter 
regions  suffering  from  clironle  unemploy- 
ment but  which  were  unable  to  raise  capital 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Today,  however,  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  subsidy  have  changed 
substantially.  Municipal  Industrial  financing 
Ig  no  longer  directed  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  And  the  small  company  struggling  in 
a  poverty-stricken  area  has  been  replaced  by 
a  thriving  giant  corporation.  US  Rubber  and 
United  Fruit  Company  are  only  two  good 
examples  of  multimillion-dollar  Industrial 
corporations  taking  advantage  of  this  loop- 
bole  In  the  tax  laws.  ITie  largest  single  bond 
issue — $82.6  milllcm  for  the  Armco  Steel 
Corp>oration  In  Middletown,  Ohio — dwarfs 
Champ's  venture. 

Municipal  industrial  flnaiMdng  has  grown 
geometrically  in  the  past  few  years  to  a  bll- 
Uon-doUar  business.  It  represents  a  loss  to 
the  federal  Treasury  of  $20  to  $30  million  of 
net  revenue  each  year.  In  effect,  the  federal 
government,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
la  subeldlBlng  industries  profiting  from  tills 
tax  dodge. 

And  towns  only  seem  to  profit  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  finance  plant  construction 
for  new  Industry.  The  rapid  spread  of  this 
practice  pinches  the  market  for  traditional, 
tax-exempt,  public  issuee — for  schools,  roads 
and  the  like — and  It  means  the  town  will 
fall  in  its  original  purjxwe,  to  influence 
plant  location, 

"Plant  piracy"  U  so  rampant  that  FUnt 
Steel  CorpM«tlon  left  Memphis.  Tenn.,  for 
greener  pastures — West  Memphis,  Ark.  If  and 
when  a  corporation  relocates,  it  abandons  a 
town  full  of  unemployed^  workers,  which  the 
city  must  support,  and  an  empty  plant. 

Congressman  Henry  Reuas'  district,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  was  hit  hard  by  the  effects  of 
industrlsd  aid  financing  when  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Corporation  moved  part  of  its  op- 
eration to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Since  then,  he 
and  Congressman  Clement  Zablockl  have 
spearheaded  efforts  to  eradicate  the  practice. 
However,  once  their  bills  reach  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  action  stops.  Wilbur  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  which  is  one  of  the  three  lead- 
ing states  issuing  such  bonds.  Is  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  has  resisted  reform 
in  this  area.  Likewise,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lias  so  far  done  nottiing  but  state  its 
"concern." 

President  Johnson  will  submit  a  package 
of  tax  reforms  this  year.  The  question  is 
whether  tlie  issue  of  industrial  bond  financ- 
ing wui  be  included.  If  so,  will  the  Adminis- 
tration hold  fast  to  its  position  when  it  en- 
counters opposition  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 

Rruss  AoAiNST  Tax-Bxkmft  Stats  and  Locai, 
Fin ancxno  or  Indostbiai.  FAcn.rTXBS 

(NoTK. — ^This  statement  was  prepared  for 
Banking  by  Congressman  Henry  8.  Reuss  (D. 
Wis.)  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  BanUng  and  Currency 
Committee.) 

Today,  as  a  weapon  in  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  job-providing  and  revenue-produc- 
ing industrial  development,  increasing  num- 
bers of  cities  and  towns  across  the  nation  are 
building  manufacturing  plants  for  private 
corporations  at  bargain  prices. 

Municipalities  provide  this  subsidy  to 
business  at  no  apparent  cost  to  themselves 
by  issuing  low-interest-rate  tax-exunpt 
municipal  bonds,  commonly  known  as  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds,  to  fi- 
nance construction  costs.  The  business  fa- 
cilities are  then  sold  or  leased  to  corpora- 
tions. 

As  a  result,  private  profit-making  corpo- 
rations receive  the  benefit  of  lower  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  rates  intended  to  finance  pub- 
lic facilities  and  servlcefr— like  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  and  sewers. 

Sales  of  municipal  Industrial  developnient 
bonds  have  skyrocketed  from  $12,000,000  in 
1955  to  $200,000,000  in  1966.  Already  in  the 


flxst  six  months  of  1940,  $324,000,000  of  these 
bond  Issues  have  been  announced  or  Issued. 

This  mounting  abase  of  the  Federal  tax 
exemption  prtvUege  is  costly  and  self-de- 
feating for  the  eommunttles  and  the  nation. 

(1)  It  encourages  plant  pirating.  Major 
corporations  are  lured  away  from  their  pres- 
ent locations  by  the  reduced  costs  of  new 
plants  financed  by  lower-interest-rate  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  When  this  happens,  unem- 
filoyment,  reduced  purchasing  power,  higher 
welfare  coets,  and  a  smaller  tax  base  are  the 
lot  of  the  communities  losing  plants. 

(3)  It  promotes  uneconomic  plant  location. 
The  powerful  incentives  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing cause  businesses  to  pass  up  better- 
suited  plant  locations  in  favor  of  subsidized 
facilities. 

(3)  It  undermines  fair  competition.  The 
windfall  gain  of  tax-exempt  financing  given 
to  some  comfwtitars  provides  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  others  which  finance  business 
expansion  in  conventional  money  markets. 

(4)  It  encourages  costly,  self-defeating 
bidding  for  plants.  As  predicted,  the  beggar- 
thy-neighbor  competition  among  states  and 
localities  has  resulted  in  established  indus- 
trial and  commercial  areas  paying  out  subsi- 
dies to  defend  their  economic  position.  Until 
recently,  tax-exempt  munldpals  for  Indus- 
tried  development  were  exploited  vigorously 
mainly  by  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  Today, 
some  38  states  liave  or  are  preparing  legis- 
lation to  use  tax -exemption  privileges  for 
industrial  purposes.  New  Tork  City  recently 
announced  that  it  would  issue  indtistrial 
development  bonds  in  self-defense  against 
plant  pirating.  The  stage  is  set  for  nation- 
wide warfare  among  localities  for  Indus- 
trtsil  development. 

(6)  This  ultimately  futile  competition 
bites  deeply  into  the  public  purse.  Federal 
revenues  are  diminished  by  the  Increase  in 
tax-exempt  interest  income;  the  local  tax 
base  is  eroded  by  the  loss  of  public-owned 
property  from  the  tax  rolls;  and  the  cost  of 
municipal  financing  for  legitimate  public 
purpoees  and  services  is  increased  by  the 
higher  interest  rates  which  prevail  in  a 
glutted  municipal-bond  market. 

Eighteen  months  ago  I  introduced  eJter- 
natlve  bills  to  end  this  wasteful  financing. 
One,  H.R.  5686,  would  deny  the  income  tax 
deduction  for  rental  p>ayments  to  businesses 
occupying  facilities  financed  by  munlciptal 
Industrial  development  bonds.  The  second. 
H.R.  5687,  would  straightforwardly  remove 
the  Federal  tax  exemption  on  municipal  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  stage.  If  allowed 
to  continue  much  longer,  so  many  cities  and 
towns,  corporations,  bond  dealers,  and  others 
will  have  a  stake  in  the  self-defeating  prac- 
tice that  it  may  be  impossible  to  halt  it. 

Fortunately,  th-^  outlook  for  Congressional 
action  has  improved  greatly  in  recent  months. 
In  mid-June  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  indicated  that  the  Treasury  may  soon 
ask  for  legislative  action  to  curb  this  prac- 
tice. I  have  hopes  that  by  the  time  this  is 
printed,  a  Tretisury  bill  will  have  been  intro- 
duced; and  that  Congress  will  act  on  the 
measure  before  adjournment. 

(Prom  Forbes.  Apr.  15,  1967) 
Com  TO  Mt  Town 
"Maybe  not  in  this  session  of  Congress," 
said  Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  a 
Detroit  Democrat,  "but  in  the  next  session, 
certainly."  Mrs.  Griffiths  vras  talking  At>out 
Congressional  passage  of  a  bill  that  has  been 
drafted  by  fellow  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  commonly  known  as 
"the  new  Byrnes  bill."  The  bill  is  aimed  at  a 
tax  loophole  that  has  enabled  small  com- 
munities to  pirate  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  Industry  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  involves  the  use  by  small  oonununlties  of 
their  tax-exempt  borrowing  power — but  for 
the  benefit  of  private  industry. 


There  are  basically  two  sorts  of  municipal 
bonds  on  Issue  today — general  obUgatton 
bonds  and  revenue  bonds.  Over  the  ysan  tlM 

leglslatiures  of  most  states  hav«  set  limits  on 
the  amount  that  local  mnnlclpalttles  can 
bWTOw  on  general  obligation  bonds.  In  order 
to  keep  the  local  governmrenta  from  going 
broke  trying  to  pay  for  grandiose  tchmmum  of 
public  works.  No  such  limit  has  been  aet 
on  revenue  bonds  simply  because  their  re- 
demption is  tied  to  future  revenues.  Some 
communities  have  been  using  them  to  sub- 
sidize private  industry  to  locate  In  their 
areas.  They  build  a  plant  with  tax-exempt 
and  therefore  cheap  money  and  they  lease 
it  cheaply  to  some  ootnpany  that  is  willing 
to  use  the  plant. 

The  "new  Byrnes  bill"  would  simply  re- 
quire that  the  same  limits  that  now  apply  to 
general  obligation  bonds  would  in  the  future 
apply  to  revenue  bonds.  (The  limits  vary 
among  the  states  aocordlnig  to  the  size  of 
the  community.)  Why  is  this  of  such  over- 
whelming importance  to  lx>th  industry  and 
local  governments?  Because,  In  simple  fact, 
the  issuarce  of  these  municipal  revenue 
bonds  used  for  industrial  purposes  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  $1  billion  this  year  compared 
with  a  mere  $7  million  as  recently  as  1950. 
according  to  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

HOW    IT    BTAXTED 

Back  in  the  Depression -bound  days  of  the 
19308,  the  states  began  to  pass  statutes  en- 
abling local  communities  to  issue  bonds  to 
provide  capital  for  constructing  industrial 
plants  that  cotild  be  rented  to  private  com- 
panies. 

But  as  everyone  who  can  resMl  knows,  over 
the  last  16  years  the  competition  among  in- 
dividual communities — and  among  the 
states — ^to  attract  new  industry  by  means  of 
these  tax-free  municipal  bonds  has  Increased 
enormously.  Not  only  does  new  industry  in- 
crease a  town's  tax  lists,  it  also  increases 
jobs,  retail  trade,  and  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  the  community's  leading  citizens. 

A  total  of  34  states  now  have  legalized  the 
use  of  these  tax-free  municipals  to  pay  the 
way  for  companies  that  want  to  relocate.  The 
advantages  to  the  company  are  obvloos.  A 
community  with  a  good  bond  rating  for  its 
tax  exempts  can  usually  borrow  money  from 
1%  to  2%  cheaper  than  the  company,  and 
can  use  this  cheap  money  to  build  the  most 
modern  of  plant  facilities.  Tbe  company  can 
charge  off  rent  as  a  business  deduction,  and 
has  the  choice  of  either  paying  relatively  low 
rent— due  to  the  cheap  money — or  very  high 
rent  over  a  short  period  to  take  advantage  of 
a  tax  benefit  similar  to  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

And,  as  if  that  weren't  enough  of  having 
your  cake  and  eating  it,  some  local  govern- 
ments have  sold  the  municipal  bonds  to  the 
actual  company  occupying  the  plant  that  the 
bonds  paid  for — enabling  the  company  to 
enjoy  the  tax-free  status  of  those  same  tionds. 

BIG    COMPANIES   INVOLVKD 

The  time  was  when  all  this  was  small 
potatoes.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  one  industry- 
wooing  deal  that  made  tbe  newspapers  was 
when  the  city  of  Champ,  Mo.,  with  a  total  of 
14  registered  voters,  used  a  bond  Issue  to 
build  a  $U-million  marcaroni  plant  for  tbe 
American  Beauty  Macaroni  Co. 

Now  Litton  Industries  is  making  ready  to 
move  into  a  $100-inllllon  facility  built  for  it 
via  a  bond  issue  by  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  and 
General  Dynamics  Is  to  move  Into  a  similar- 
cost  facility  built  at  Quincy,  Mass.  A  list  of 
VS.  corporations  taking  advantage  of  these 
bond  issuee  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  Amer- 
ican Industry — Uniroyal  into  Opellka.  Ala.; 
Revere  Copper  into  Scottsboro,  Ala.;  Union- 
Camp  into  PrattvUle,  Ala. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  as  this 
practice  was  skyrocke^ng,  its  opponents  be- 
gan to  1>ecome  more- and  more  won  led  by 
this  thinly  dlsgnlsed,  uncontrolled  subsidy 
with  the  taxpayer^  money. 
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Bald  Aloo*  Director  Prmnk  L.  Ukgee:  "I 
tblnk  It  an  abuM  of  the  right  of  munlclpall- 
tlM  or  itetn  to  larae  tax-free  bonds  when 
thay  are  laraed  ivlmarlly  for  private  bene- 
fit. ...  It  U  unfair  to  industrial  neighbors 
and  to  other  companies  In  competitive  In- 
dustry. ...  If  more  and  more  states  adopt 
this  enabling  legislation.  It  could  result  In  a 
substantial  portion  of  Indiutrlal  facllltlM 
being  owned  by  government,  and  the  game 
getting  very  costly." 

WASNme 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  iMre- 
dlcted  that  U  the  practice  continued  It  would 
end  with  the  states  making  "outright  capital 
gifts"  to  industry;  ez-7Veasury  Secretary  C. 
Douglas  Dillon  and  present  Secretary  Henry 
H.  Fowler  have  warned  that  the  states  were 
cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  facee. 
The  Investment  Bankers  AssocUtlon  Itself  Is 
deeply  split  over  the  whole  Issue. 

Tlia  reason  that  Congress  has  taken  no 
substantive  action  In  this  field  up  to  now 
Is  that  any  piece  of  legislation  on  the  matter 
would  have  to  go  through  the  Ways  ft  Means 
Committee  heculed  by  the  almost-aU-power- 
ful  Wilbur  D.  Kills,  Arkansas  Democrat.  And 
Arkansas  Is  the  third-largest  user  In  the 
nation  of  such  tax-free  bonds.  The  Bymea 
bill  wont  end  the  practice  but  It  wlU  pre- 
vent towns  like  Champ.  Mo.  from  buUdlng 
huete  plants.  It  won't  lock  the  bam  door 
but  wlU  close  It  a  bit. 

In  addition  to  the  Byrnes  bill.  Representa- 
tives Henry  8.  Reuss  and  Clement  J.  Zablockl, 
both  Wisconsin  Democrats,  have  proposed 
legislation  that  would  eliminate  the  tax-free 
status  of  Interest  from  mimlclpal  Industrial 
bonds..  But  the  Byrnes  bill  seems  to  have  the 
best  chance. 

"Tlie  beautiful  thing  that  Byrnes  has  done 
with  his  new  bill,"  said  one  well-informed 
Congressman,  "and  the  reason  It  Is  almost 
certain  to  pass  In  the  next  session.  Is  that  he 
has  phrased  It  and  timed  It  In  such  a  way 
that  it  won't  hurt  Arkansas." 

(Prom  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  May  17,  1B67] 

New  MOvx  Would  Asoush  Tax-Exempt  Iif- 

ODsraxAL  Bowse — IBA  Ooimc  Along  WrrH 

TlXASUXT 

(By  John  Qerrlty) 

WAsanroTON. — A  new  legislative  attack  on 
the  Issuance  of  local  government  bonds  to 
aid  private  industry — a  move  that  would  dis- 
qualify such  bonds  from  the  right  to  clatan 
Immunity  from  Federal  Income  taxation — ^Is 
being  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department 
with  the  Iwcklng  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 

The  tentative  approval  given  by  the  IBA 
to  the  Treasury's  new  move  represents  a  ma- 
jor reversal  of  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
trade  association  to  resist  any  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  might  be  regarded 
as  an  Infringement  on  the  so-called  consti- 
tutional immunity  of  all  local  government 
debt  securitlee  from  Income  taxation  by  the 
Federal  State. 

voaKXB  PosmON 
Until  now,  the  position  of  the  IBA  has  been 
that  "abuses"  of  tax-exempt  financing  In  the 
industrial  aid  area  should  be  dealt  with  not 
by  abolishing  the  tax-immunity  of  the  bonds, 
but  by  disallowing  the  right  of  the  benefited 
induatrtal  companies  to  deduct  lease  pay- 
ments for  tax  piirpoees. 

AIMKO   AT  AKBrntAOX,  TOO 

The  IBA's  partUl  retreat  from  Its  tradi- 
tional defense  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege 
relates  not  only  to  Industrial  aid  financing 
but  to  unwarranted  arbitrage  profits  and 
certain  advance  refundings. 

While  agreeing  tentatively  to  go  along  with 
Treasury  plans  to  introduce  restrictive  tax 
reform  legislation  this  year  to  curtail  theee 
abuses,  the  IBA  has  Informed  the  Treasiiry 
that  its  endorsement  of  remedial  legislation 
la  conditional — dependent  entirely  upon  its 


approval  of  proposed  Administration  legisla- 
tion, now  in  preliminary  draft  form. 

The  proposed  bill.  wMch  the  IBA  has  con- 
ditionally approved,  will  provide  for  the  total 
elimination  of  the  tax  aempt  privilege  from 
state  and  local  government  securitlee  sold  to 
promote  Industrial  development. 

The  measure  will  also  llnUt  but  not  abolish 
entirely  the  tax  emept  privilege — in  respect 
to  local  government  bond  offerings  made 
either  for  arbitrage  proftts  or  advance  refund- 
ings. 

The  IBA's  conditional  agreement  to  go 
along  with  the  Treasury's  efforts  to  curtail 
abuses  in  the  tax  exempt  field  was  reached 
last  week  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Associa- 
tion governors  at  White  Sulphur  Sprines 
West  Virginia. 

The  decision  to  support  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  Its  corrective  efforts  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  IBA's  Municipal  Securities 
Committee,  the  Municipal  Industrial  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Oovemors. 

WANT  PLEDGE  KXArmiMEO 

Before  any  IBA  approval  Is  official,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  havie  Secretary  of  the 
lYeasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  reaffirm  bis  public 
commitment  of  last  June  16  to  a  group  of 
state  legislative  leaders  that  "no  one  will  be 
misled  Into  thinking  that  we  are  launching 
an  attack  on  the  basic  Interest  exemptions 
for  state  and  local  borrowings." 

The  DBA  will  also  insist  that  lU  tax  spe- 
cialists review  the  proposed  leglslaUon  be- 
fore it  Is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Treasury  tax  offlclaU  have  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  go  along  with  the  IBA  con- 
ditions. 

However,  Government  officials  said  that 
the  entire  program  of  corrective  leglslaUon 
U  stlU  In  the  early  stages.  None  of  the  top 
policy-makers  in  the  administration,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Fowler,  have  as  yet  approved  any  of 
the  leglslaUve  drafts. 

m   POKMATm   STAGE 

Moreover,  the  Treasury's  legislative  strat- 
egy is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  No  de- 
cision has  yet  been  reached  as  to  introducing 
the  tax-exempt  reform  bill  as  an  independ- 
ent measure,  or  to  Include  it  in  the  tax 
reform  package  which  President  Johnson 
promised  to  send  to  Cbngress  in  his  Jan- 
uary budget  message. 

The  IBA's  decision  to  reverse  its  long 
standing  position  was  cbaracteriiied  by  of- 
ficials as  "a  course  that  entails  the  least 
dangerous  of  many  risks." 

While  the  investment  dealers'  organiza- 
tion has  been  steadfast  for  the  past  16  years 
in  its  opposition  to  "abuses"  of  the  tax 
exempt  privilege.  It  has  been  Inhibited  In 
Its  corrective  efforts,  fearful  that  willingness 
to  go  along  with  statutory  remedies  might 
be.  in  effect,  "a  foot  in  the  door  to  the  total 
end  of  the  tax-exempt  concept." 

Industry  and  Association  leaders  meeting 
at  the  Green  Brier  last  week — and  these 
include  the  senior  executives  of  the  more 
prominent  commercial  banks  and  investment 
houses,  nationally — were  unaulmous  In  this 
conviction : 

"ACCOKO— oa    ELSE" 

Unless  the  investment  banking  industry 
and  security  issuers  soon  reach  a  sensible 
accord  on  an  Issue  that  most  have  consist- 
ently decried  for  year*,  the  way  will  be 
opened  to  statutory  restraints  beyond  any 
tolerable  limits. 

In  short,  IBA  leaders  and  their  constitu- 
ents recognized  the  paradoxical  box  that 
now  confines  them.  It  was  described  as  a 
clear  case  of  "put  up  or  shut  up." 

Either  there  Is  agreement  to  Join  forces 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  curtail  alleged  "abusss,"  or  else  repudiate 
all  the  critical  preachments  of  the  past  16 
years — and  thus  take  whatever  consequences 
might  result. 

In  Ite  present  draft  form,  the  Treasury's 


restraining  bUl,  while  generally  concise  in 
its  denial  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege  to 
Industrial  aid  bonds,  is  vague  on  the  other 
two  areas  of  alleged  abuse — arbitrage  and 
advance  refundings. 

Treasury  officials  say  present  provisions  in 
the  bill  would  deny  advance  refundings  of- 
fered more  than  two  years  before  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  outstanding  bond  issue 
to  be  refunded. 

NOVEL   APPaOACR 

In  respect  to  the  arbitrage  question,  the 
Treasury  has  suggested  a  novel  approach, 
which  would  work  in  this  way: 

Should  a  city  or  town  decide  to  Issue  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  profiting  through  the  rein- 
vestment of  proceeds  in  higher  yielding 
Oovernment  securities,  the  Treasury  would 
cooperate  by  offering  the  refunding  govern- 
mental body  a  "special  Treasury  Issue,"  bear- 
ing an  interest  rate  Identical  to  the  rate 
carried  by  the  securities  to  be  refunded. 

This  device,  if  adopted  in  statute,  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  unjustified 
profits.  It  might  tend  to  dissuade  localities 
from  refunding  solely  to  enjoy  arbitrage 
profits. 

A  formal  resolution  by  the  IBA  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Treasury's  legislative  plans 
will  be  withheld  until  all  preliminary  re- 
quirements have  been  satisfied. 

These  Include  approval  of  the  final  bill  to 
be  sent  to  Congress  as  well  as  public  affirma- 
tion of  Treasury  Intent  not  to  Intrude  fur- 
ther on  the  concept  of  tax  free  financing 
by  local  governments. 

IBA  officials  recognize  that  a  Treasury  com- 
mitment could  conceivably  be  short-lived, 
enduring  perhaps  no  longer  than  the  present 
Secretary's  tenure  of  office.  Nonetheless,  in- 
dustry leaders  are  convinced  that  this  con- 
cession to  Treasviry  demands,  as  detailed  isat 
sununer  explicitly  by  Secretary  Fowler,  con- 
stitutes a  "cure  that  will  not  be  suicidal." 


[From  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer,  June  7,  19fl7| 
Statotobt  iMMUNrrr  Spasks  MFOA  Contso- 

vxasT — Can  States  Tax  Intxxest  on  US 

Bonds? 

(By  Paul  Heffernan) 

Chicago.  June  6. — The  issue  of  tax-free  In- 
dustrial aid  financing  touched  off  a  night 
debate  of  unprecedented  professional  scope 
at  the  aimual  conference  of  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  here  thU  week. 

As  a  result,  the  Association  membership 
will  be  called  on  tomorrow  to  pass  on  a  series 
of  policy  statements  that  in  part  reflect  dis- 
agreement with  the  recent  decision  of  the 
governors  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associ- 
ation of  America  to  go  along  with  Treasury- 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  disallow  tax 
exemption  on  such  bonds  by  classifying  them 
as  non-government  bonds. 

SCHANCK  IN  DEBATE 

The  night  debate  pitted  Frank  Schanck, 
the  Bacon  Whipple  and  Co.  partner  who  Is 
slated  to  be  the  next  president  of  the  IBA, 
against  a  battery  of  some  of  the  nation's 
most  prominent  lawyers  specializing  in  the 
accreditation  of  local  government  debt  se- 
curities. 

While  expressing  agreement  In  general  with 
Mr.  Schenck's  position  that  the  Issuance  of 
tax-free  local  government  bonds  by  industry 
is  an  occasion  for  financial  abuse  the  lawyers 
were  as  one  In  insisting  that  once  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  securities  has  been  authorized 
by  state  law  or  constitutional  warrant  and 
upheld  m  the  courts  of  the  issuing  state  "It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  lawyer  to  say — we 
disapprove." 

The  debate  unfolded  at  a  meeting  of 
MFOA's  Liaison  committee  to  the  IBA.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  The  Munic- 
ipal Forum  of  New  York.  Moderated  by  E. 
Lynn  Croesley,  city  auditor  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
the  meeting  disposed  of  the  issue  finally  by 


approving  a  four-point  statement  of  policy 
proposed  by  George  N.  Shaw  vice-president 
of  Walnwrlght  and  Ramsey,  Inc. 

fOTTX    POLICY    BTATnCXMTS 

The  Shaw  proposals  were  formalized  into 
four  separate  policy  statements  that  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  MFOA  membership  for  a 
vote. 

One  proposal  represents  a  formal  dissent 
from  the  recent  "broadening"  of  the  IBA 
stand  against  the  recent  IBA  endorsement 
of  the  Treasury's  move  to  regard  bonds  issued 
by  local  governments  to  aid  private  industry 
or  to  earn  market  arbitrsige  profits  as  non- 
public seciultles  aind  therefore  non-tax-ex- 
empt. 

Instead  the  MFOA  membership  will  be 
asked  to  oppose  "any  incursion  on  the  im- 
munity from  Federal  taxation  of  state  and 
local  government  obligations  Issued  for  any 
lawful  purpose." 

The  other  points  of  policy  reaffirm  the 
MFOA's  oppoaltlon  to  the  Issuance  of  tax- 
free  Industrial  aid  bonds  to  aid  private  man- 
ufacturing businesses  as  well  as  oppoaltlon  to 
local  government  financing  operations  in- 
tended to  make  market  profits  or  carry  out 
advance  refundings  for  reasons  other  than 
disposing  of  unduly  restrictive  bond  In- 
dentures. 

DISSENT    raOK    IBA    STAND 

The  attorneys  who  dissented  from  the 
IBA's  recent  acquiescence  to  the  Treasiuy's 
newest  position  on  Industrial  aid  and  arbi- 
trage profit  financing  were  Lorens  F.  Logan 
of  Wood,  King,  Dawson  and  Logan;  Frank 
E.  Curley  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Wood. 
John  T.  Trimble  of  Jflxon  Mudge  Rose 
Guthrie  Alexander  and  Mitchell;  A  Bryce 
Huguenln  of  Dumas,  Huguenin  and  Booth- 
man;  Roble  L.  MltcheU  of  MitcbeU.  Pershing, 
Sbetterly  and  MltcheU;  Leo  A.  McCarthy  of 
Reed,  Hoyt,  Washburn  and  McCarthy;  Daniel 
B.  Goldberg,  associate  counsel.  Port  of  New 
Tork  Authority,  and  Edward  Edelman,  fi- 
nance officer.  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  debate  took  a  startling — if  only  mo- 
mentary— twist  when  the  question  came  up 
as  to  what  might  happen  to  the  concept  of 
the  reciprocal  tax  Immunity  of  the  state  and 
Federal  governments  if  the  Treasury  should 
succeed  In  Its  present  effort  to  disallow  tax 
exemption  to  certain  kinds  of  local  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr.  Scbanck  Insisted  that  "every  new  1100 
million  of  Industrial  bonds  sold  Is  another 
nail  In  the  coffin"  of  tax  exemption  for  local 
government  bonds. 

STATaS  COTJLO  RBCa>BOCATB 

But  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out  that  if  the 
reciprocal  tax  Immunity  betwen  the  state 
and  Federal  governments  were  to  break  down, 
local  government  would  be  a  gainer  as  well 
as  a  loser.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  tax  the  bonds  of  the 
states  and  their  subdivisions,  the  states  in 
turn  could  tax  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  states,  Mr.  Logan  said,  could  call  on  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  to  give  up  its  immunity 
through  a  constitutional  amendment,  "Once 
the  states  could  tax  the  Income  on  Federal 
Bonds,"  Mr.  Logan  said  "they  wouldn't  have 
to  go  to  Washington  for  financial  handouts  or 
be  told  how  to  use  them." 

An  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Goldberg  to 
have  the  liaison  conference  approve  a  pol- 
icy statement  endorsing  the  stand  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  that  tax-free  industrial  aid  fi- 
nancing be  restricted  to  proposals  aimed  at 
relieving  unemployment  or  other  special 
situations  fraught  with  economic  distress  or 
other  distressful  local,  economic  problems. 


of  Eagles,  forwarded  to  me  a  reaolution, 
passed  In  a  recent  State  convention,  con- 
veying the  congratulations  of  their  mem- 
bership to  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land for  the  valiant  efforts  which  he.  his 
officers,  and  men  are  performing  for  all 
Americans  in  their  very  difficult  position 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  venerable  fraternal  organization 
has  called  on  all  Americans  to  note  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  their  countrymen,  and 
to  condemn  the  excesses  and  acts  of  vio- 
lent exhibitionism  expressed  by  a  mi- 
nority of  Americans  who  seek  to  convey 
to  the  world  that  our  efforts  In  South- 
east Asia  are  beyond  the  pale  of  sound 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution adopted  recently  in  Lovelock, 
Nev.,  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
and  forwarded  to  me  by  State  Secretary 
Edwin  Johnson,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoldtion  8 

Congratulations  to  General  WUUam  C. 
Westmoreland,  bis  staff  and  men  under  his 
command  from  the  Nevada  State  Aerie  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Whereas:  General  W.  C.  Westmoreland 
has  most  effectively  made  clear  his  feelings 
concerning  some  of  the  unpatriotic  acts, 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  our  country. 

Whereas:  Let  It  be  known  to  all  parties 
concerned  that  these  acts  of  violence  against 
the  symbols  and  the  prlnclpl&c  which  made 
this  country  the  strongest  compassionate 
power  in  history,  are  in  no  way  condoned  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  or  any  true 
American. 

Be  it  resolved :  It  Is  very  comforting  Indeed 
to  know  that  you  are  being  backed  up  by  the 
people  you  are  defending.  So  this  vote  of 
confidence  and  support  will  be  ended  by  say- 
ing "Continue  with  the  same  vigor  over  there 
and  We  Americans  shall  defeat  the  canceroiis 
enemy  at  Home. 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  the  State  Aerie 
Secretary  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
GeneraJ  WlUiam  C.  Westmoreland,  sind  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  to  be  presented  at  the  Grand  Aerie 
Session. 

This  reeolutlon  was  accepted  May  5,  1967, 
Lovelock,  Nev. 

Hasold  B.  MnxEB, 

Chairman. 
Cbaxlxs  C.  arANT.XT, 
Rat  O.  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL 
WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Nevada  State  Aerie,  Fraternal  Order 


CONCERN     OVER     THE     DOMESTIC 
SILVER  SITUATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dra- 
matic events  affecting  the  silver  price 
on  the  domestic  and  world  markets  have 
been  much  in  the  news  of  late. 

Our  Treasury  Department  is  making  a 
desperate,  last-minute  attempt  to  bring 
a  sense  of  calm  to  the  situation,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  silver  traders  sense  that 
we  are  in  a  buyers'  market  and  faced 
with  a  diminishing  supply  and  rising 
consumption,  the  speculators  are  making 
the  most  out  of  this  long-awaited  and 
predictable  opportunity  for  profit. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  dally  fluc- 
tuations of  the  price  of  silver,  but  I  am 
concerned  with  the  future  as  it  affects 
the  position  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  this  highly  important  and  stra- 
tegic metal. 

It  seems  f  rightenlngly  clear  to  me  that 


within  a  year  we  will  be  sorely  pressed 
to  meet  our  national  defense  needs  for 
silver  in  this  country.  Already  my  col- 
leagues have  reported  to  the  Senate  that 
silver  produced  in  this  country  is  bring- 
ing a  price  not  of  $1.29  per  ounce,  but 
$1.71 1/2  on  the  foreign  market.  Canada 
has  viewed  this  situation  seriously 
enough  to  restrict  the  amount  of  ^ver 
leaving  that  country,  and  requires  that 
export  permits  be  issued  for  the  outgoing 
flow. 

I  have  waited  in  vain  for  some  real- 
istic program  that  might  be  advanced 
by  our  Treasury  Department.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  seems  not 
yet  ready  to  take  steps  to  conserve  our 
diminishing  surlily  and  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  future  through  industry 
incentives  and  other  inducements  which 
would  encourage  producers. 

We  f£u:e  a  ludicrous  position  in  which 
the  have-not  nations  of  the  world  will 
not  even  expend  their  hoarded  silver  for 
desperately  needed  foodstuffs.  They  will 
trade  on  credit  but  will  not  relinquish 
an  ounce  of  their  silver.  All  the  while  our 
policy  proceeds  along  blindly,  geared  to 
the  bygone  era  when  the  silver  supply 
was  inexhaustible. 

So,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
my  colleagues,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, that  time  Is  nmnlng  out  for 
any  and  all  corrective  measures.  Steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  build  a  stratet^c 
silver  stockpile  in  this  country  to  meet 
our  defense  needs  and  to  provide  for  our 
future  requirements. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  present,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  or  MASSACHuaaria 
Resolutions 

Resolutions  memorializing  Ccmgress  to  enact 
legislation  Increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits 

Whereas,  In  the  Umted  States  of  America, 
a  land  of  plenty,  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  senior  citizens,  who  have 
It^bored  in  the  vineyard  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing a  well  deserved  retirement;  and 

Whereas,  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing many  of  ova  elderly,  living  on  social  se- 
curity benefits,  are  denied  many  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life;  and 

Whereas,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  rec- 
ognieing  this  problem  has  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  law,  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  benefits,  which  In- 
crease would  help  to  alleviate  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing burden  of  our  elderly  depending  on  such 
benefits;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massadiuaetts  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  President  Johnson  pro- 
viding for  an  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  coi^es  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
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WnxxAsc  C.  ICaiebs, 

Clerk. 


GENERAL  HESTER  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  in  vari- 
ous quarters  to  the  speech  by  Gen.  David 
Shoup,  the  retired  Commandant  of  our 
Marine  Corps,  In  which  he  expressed 
himself  most  vigorously  on  our  Vietnam 
policy — a  speech  which  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  my  request  on 
February  20.  1967. 

General  Shoup  is  not  the  only  military 
man  who  questions  our  involvement 
there.  Another  is  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B. 
Hester.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  whose  service 
goes  back  to  World  War  I,  in  which  he 
was  decorated  for  gallantry  in  action  by 
both  the  French  and  United  States  Ctov- 
emments.  He  was  also  decorated  in 
World  War  n  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  retiring  in  1951.  Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  his  efforts  primarily  to 
lecturing  and  teaching  In  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  Eagle's  Eye  is  a  small  monthly 
publication  which  for  the  last  4  years  has 
been  produced  in  Noblesville,  Ind.,  by  the 
Aqu<da  Press,  and  for  which  General 
Hester,  as  a  friend  of  the  editor,  Melford 
Pearson,  has  written  on  various  occa- 
sions. The  April  1967  issue  contains  an 
article  in  which  General  Hester  discusses 
his  dissenting  view  on  our  Vietnam  policy 
In  very  positive  terms,  warning  that  if 
the  war  Is  not  halted  we  face  the  "su- 
preme disaster  of  world  war  lU"  if  our 
actions  lead  to  drawing  China  into  mili- 
tary effort  against  what  he  viewed  as 
U.S.  "aggression." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  may  appear  in  the 

CONGKXSSIONAL  RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stop  Johwsons  War  of  Aggression  Now  or 

Face  Supreme  Disaster  or  WW  III 

(By  Hugh  B.  Hester) 

C<mtrary  to  ofBclal  propaganda  and  that  of 
the  tradltloiuaiy  conservative  VS.  mass  In- 
formation media,  Mr.  Johnson  failed.  In  his 
recent  Ho  Chi  Minh  letter  to  offer  suitable 
terms  for  peace  negotiatioiu.  For  example, 
the  President  did  not  propose  a  cease-fire  for 
aU  of  Vietnam,  he  did  not  oiler  to  stop  VS. 
military  aid  and  that  of  his  foreign  satellites 
to  the  Saigon  quislings,  or  promise  to  re- 
move UJS.  and  foreign  satellite  bases  and 
forces  frocR  southeast  Asia.  Instead,  he  mere- 
ly promised  to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam 
IX  and  when  be  felt  assured  that  the  North 
Vletoameae  bad  ceaaed  &U  aid  to  the  Na- 
Uonsl  UbcntUon  Front  (Viet  Cong). 

Naturally.  Ho  Cbl  Minh  and  bis  colleagueB 
could  not  accept  tbeae  terms.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  meant  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  Vletnameoe  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  from  foreign  rule 
which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
100  years:  First,  against  Colonial  France, 
then  acalBst  ImpcrlaUst  Japan,  Colonial 
Prance  ac^in  and  now  In^terlal  Washington. 
Furthermore,  acceptance  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
tenna  would  have  meant  the  betrayal  of  the 
Vietnamese,  Uvlag  and  dead,  who  have 
fought  for  treedota  and  independence  over 
the  past  eentury. 


In  refusing  to  report  truthfully  the  above 
deficiencies  in  the  Johnson  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Wnh.  the  mass  Informatloa  media  signally 
failed  to  properly  inform  the  people  on  this 
vital  subject.  Accurate  and  adequate  report- 
ing of  vital  information  to  the  people  in  a 
free  society  is  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
mass  Information  media.  Another  example  of 
mass  information  media  failure  to  properly 
Inform  the  people  of  the  n.S.  was  and  is  Its 
refusal  to  Identify  those  responsible  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Johnson  administration,  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  government.  Is  the  aggressor  In 
Vietnam.  According  to  Senator  Gruentng  and 
Morse  and  many  other  distinguished  states- 
men and  scholars,  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, under  the  direction  of  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  through  its  appoint- 
ed puppet,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Invited  itself  to 
Intervene  In  Vietnam.  Even  before  this,  how- 
ever, the  Truman  administration  had  In- 
volved the  U.S.  Government  In  Vietnam  by 
financing  80%  of  the  cost  of  the  French 
colonial  war  against  the  French  Indo-Chinese 
people,  1945-1954.  And  this  clearly  makes  a 
mockery  of  Mr.  Johnson's  claim  that  his 
administration  is  fighting  for  the  freedom 
and  indeptendence  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
No  group  representative  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  north  or  south,  has  ever  asked  any 
U.S.  administration  to  intervene  In  Vietnam 
despite  the  massive  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary. Robert  Scheer  emd  Walter  Hinckle 
make  this  quite  clear  in  a  scholarly  and 
thoroughly  documented  article.  The  Vietnam 
Lobby,  July,  1965  issue  Ramparts  magazine. 
And  the  Johnson  claim  that  the  Elsenhower 
administration  made  a  bona  fide  military 
commitment  to  the  Saigon  quislings  is  also 
apparently  false.  Accordtag  to  the  New  York 
Times,  August  18th,  1968,  the  General  denied 
he  was  even  talking  about  military  aid. 

Nevertheless  and  most  unfortunately,  suc- 
cessive U.S.  administrations  since  WW  11, 
through  manipulation.  Intrigue  and  decep- 
tion, have  succeeded  in  involving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  a  bitter,  cruel  and 
disastrous  war  against  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple (See  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght's  recent 
book.  The  Arrogance  of  Potcer,  a  Random 
House  publication) .  The  net  result  of  these 
machinations,  carefully  concealed  from  the 
American  people,  Is  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration must,  If  It  really  wants  to  make 
peace,  repudiate  the  Mltler-loving  General 
Ky  and  Co.  (Really  a  fig-leaf  to  hide  its  own 
nakedness.)  It  must  agree  to  a  cease-fire 
for  all  of  Vietnam;  It  must  arrange,  prefer- 
ably throu^  an  Internaitlonal  conference,  to 
withdraw  Its  military  forces,  those  of  Its 
foreign  satellites;  and  abandon  all  foreign 
bases  In  the  area.  And  it  must  do  these 
things  soon,  or  fight  China  and  probably  the 
other  socialist  states.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Johnson  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  pernlltted  to  repeat  the 
errors  of  General  MacArthur  in  Korea.  Yet, 
the  propaganda  attempt  of  his  administra- 
tion, the  War  Hawks  and  the  generally  pUant 
mass  Information  media  to  prove  that  China 
is  currently  Involved  in  a  disastrous  civil  war 
suggests  that  he  may  be  planning  to  follow 
the  General's  course.  Information  from 
China  and  other  reliable  sources  convinces 
me  that  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution  Is 
not  even  remotely  related  to  civil  wars  typi- 
cal of  the  West.  There  bas  been  little  physi- 
cal violence  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  popularity 
and  prestige  have  increased. 

The  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution,  accord- 
ing to  my  research,  has  two  Immediate  and 
primary  purposes.  The  flrst  Is  to  remove  from 
positions  of  power  and  Influence  all  known 
or  suspected  quislings.  The  second  is  to 
raise  to  the  lilghest  possible  pitch  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  masees  in  order  to 
withstand  the  staggering  personnel  and  ma- 
terial losses  if  and  when  the  war  escalates 
into  China.  There  Is  la  addition,  of  course. 


the  widely  announced  long-term  purpose  of 
preventing  a  return  to  capitalism. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  in  China,  accord- 
ing to  this  analysis.  Is  not  a  weakening  proc- 
ess, as  U.S.  propaganda  claims,  but  a  cleans- 
ing, revitalizing  and  strengthening  process. 
The  above  are,  I  am  convinced,  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  cultural  revolution.  And  my 
studies  indicate  that  these  purposes  are  al- 
ready being  achieved.  China's  700  million 
people  will  therefore  fight,  as  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  before 
they  will  permit  North  Vietnam,  a  core  In- 
terest of  China,  to  be  destroyed.  They  fought 
when  much  weaker  to  defend  China's  core 
interest  in  North  Korea,  1950-53.  And  they 
will,  I  believe,  fight  even  harder  to  defend 
North  Vietnam. 

The  tragedy  of  war  with  China  can,  I  be- 
lieve, be  avoided  along  with  the  even  greater 
probable  tragedy  of  WW  III.  To  avoid  this 
war,  however,  the  war  In  Vietnam  muc^t  be 
ended  promptly  and  without  a  U.S.  military 
victory.  The  United  States  Congress  can,  and 
should,  end  It  by  refusing  to  appropriate  ad- 
ditional funds,  by  revoking  those  already  ap- 
propriated and  by  abolishing  military  con- 
scription now.  But  the  Congress  will  not  do 
these  necessary  things  unless  a  massive  and 
thoroughly  aroused  public,  actively  and  mlU- 
tantly,  demand  them.  And  the  public  will 
not  actively  and  mlUtantly  demand  an  end 
to  the  Illegal,  Immoral  and  genocidal  war  ol 
the  Johnson  Administration  unless  the  mass 
information  media  accurately  and  adequately 
report  the  facts. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  these  things 
will  be  easy  to  achieve,  but  there  is,  I  am 
convinced,  no  shortage  of  real  patriots  In  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  they  have  too 
long  permitted  what  Senator  Fulbrlght  calls 
the  "Patrloteers"  to  push  them  aside.  As  s 
result  the  former  world  Image  of  the  United 
States  as  a  decent,  moral  and  peaceful  nation 
has  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  continuous 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  power  elite  since  WW  II 
to  rule  the  world  (See  Gar  Alperovitz's  book. 
Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Potsdam, 
a  Simon  and  Schuster  publication.) 

The  Johnson  aggression  in  Vietnam  Is 
merely  the  latest,  the  most  cruel  and  coward- 
ly manifestation  of  this  global  grab  for  power 
It  is  therefore  at  least  as  Imjxirtant.  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  Johnson  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam fall  as  It  was  that  the  Hitler  aggression 
In  Europe  fall.  For  a  successful  Fascist 
America — and  certainly  a  series  of  successful 
aggressions  such  as  the  recent  one  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  will  make  her  a  Fascist 
state — win  have  the  power  to  destroy  the 
world  and  therefore  pose  a  greater  threat  to 
man's  survival  than  a  successful  Nazi  Ger- 
many, which  did  not  possess  this  dreadful 
power,  would  have  proved. 

This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  stop  the 
Johnson  war  of  aggression  In  Vietnam  now, 
before  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam  can  be- 
come fixed  Johnson  policy. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  Is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clocic 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  June  19,  1967,  at 
10  Asn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  16  (legislative  day  of  June 
12).  1967: 
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Depabtmemt  aw  Jusncs 
Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy   Attorney  General,  vice  Ramsey 
Clark. 

U.S,  Marshai. 

Frank  Udoff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VB.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the  term 
of  4  years  (reappomtment) . 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jlne  16, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hear,  O  Lord,  when  I  cry  voith  my 
voice:  have  mercy  upon  me  and  answer 
me. — Psalm  27 :  7. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  who  art  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  strengthen  us  and 
steady  us  in  this  shaken  world.  Though 
circumstances  chtinge,  help  us  to  keep  our 
hands  in  Thine,  and  our  faith  in  Thee 
firm  with  a  deepening  trust  and  a  grow- 
ing confidence. 

Deliver  us  from  small  concerns  about 
ourselves,  from  majoring  in  minors,  from 
being  torn  by  trifles,  and  help  us  to  think 
great  thoughts,  to  act  from  great  motives, 
and  to  live  by  great  deeds.  Thus  may  we 
continue  to  keep  our, Nation  great  in 
might  and  in  spirit. 

We  wait  upon  Thee  for  the  benediction 
of  Thy  grace  to  free  us  from  fear  and 
futility,  to  quicken  our  spiritual  life,  to 
exalt  our  hopes  for  our  country,  and  to 
deepen  our  faith  in  righteousness,  good 
will,  and  peace. 

In  all  things  keep  us  close  to  Thee.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1577.  An  act  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
votes  recorded  when  final  action  was 
taken  on  House  Joint  Resolution  559  yes- 
terday, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
announce  and  to  have  it  appear  In  the 
Record,  bo  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  what  my  position  was  on  this  legis- 
lation, that  I  voted  against  the  Pepper 
amendment,  because  I  thought  it  was 


a  dilatory  act,  avoiding  responsibility, 
and  desigixed  to  postpone  a  responslbill^ 
we  should  be  facing  up  to.  I  voted  in  favor 
of  recommitting  the  bill.  Then  I  voted 
against  the  final  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution.  Of  course,  these  were  all  voice 
votes,  and  unfortunately  the  Record  does 
not  show  even  the  number  who  stood,  in- 
dicating their  support  for  a  recorded  vote. 
Just  another  Instance  where  the  Record 
falls  to  refiect  the  true  record  of  what 
transpires  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

May  I  also  add  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  so  many  Members  ap- 
pear so  anxious  to  avoid  being  recorded 
on  legislation  involving  principles  which 
were  so  vigorously  debated  for  2  days  and 
yet  appear  to  be  anxious  to  be  recorded 
on  noncontroversial  issues,  such  as  the 
Defense  Depai'tment  appropriation  bill, 
also  passed  this  week,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote. 


The  letter  later  said: 


NASA  AND  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  a  proper  defi- 
nition of  programs  and  benefits  by  the 
space  agency  so  that  intelligent  decisions 
may  be  made  concerning  national  space 
objectives.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
issue  of  military  considerations  and  pos- 
sible application  of  NASA's  efforts  and 
expencUtures  to  the  national  defense. 
This  issue  has  been  raised  by  NASA  on 
several  occasions. 

On  April  19,  for  example,  while  mak- 
ing a  case  for  the  immediate  production 
of  flight  hardware  for  the  Nerva  nuclear 
rocket  engine,  Dr.  Adams  told  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee: 

In  ttddltion,  of  course,  this  rocket  will  have 
other  applications  as  well.  We  do  know 
something  about  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
and  It  Is  unfortimate  we  can't  discuss  that 
part  of  It  here  .  .  .  because  of  the  classified 
nature. 

On  April  5,  James  Webb  said  in  a 
nationwide  TV  Interview: 

We  wanted  a  complex  that  included 
Huntsvllle,  the  assembly  plant  at  New  Or- 
leans, the  Ifississlppl  test,  the  Houston 
spacecraft  and  the  Cape  for  the  launching 
site.  We  wanted  this  complex  so  that  if  we 
ever  had  to  fly  big  military  payloads  on  these 
big  boosters  here  was  an  Integrated  system 
and  the  Industrial  system  in  the  country 
could  fiow  the  materials  toward  this  system. 

In  line  with  my  concern,  I  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
May  18  asking  for  a  statement  of  his 
Department's  position  on  the  military 
significance  of  NASA's  space  program. 
I  received  a  reply  of  May  31. 

Regarding  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket 
engine,  the  Defense  Department  letter, 
signed  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  said: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  Identi- 
fiable requirement  currently  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  such  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine. 


The  majority  of  Indiutrial  faculties  and 
government  installations  which  support  the 
Department  of  Defense  space  activities  also 
support  the  NASA  space  program.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  special  network  of  NASA 
space  installations  is  necessary  to  asstire  that 
industrial  Input  wiU  fiow  with  ease  from  all 
portions  of  the  country  into  such  plants  In 
the  event  of  large  scale  military  operations. 

Again  the  Department  of  Defense 
offered: 

I  feel  that  the  main  contribution  of 
NASA's  space  program  to  Defense  is  in  the 
technology  being  developed  rather  than  in 
major  items  of  hardware. 

And  finally : 

The  DOD  ballistic  systems  and  technology 
programs,  which  have  contributed  heavily 
to  NASA's  space  effort  in  the  past,  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  technology  advancements 
of  value  to  NASA  In  the  future,  particularly 
in  such  areas  as  guidance  and  control,  upper 
stage  propulsion,  and  reentry  materials. 

In  the  event  that  various  Members  of 
Congress  may  be  considering  NASA's 
potential  military  significance  as  relevant 
to  their  evaluation  of  NASA's  budget  re- 
quests, I  thought  it  appropriate  that  I 
release  both  the  text  of  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  my  own  letter  of  inquiry. 

The  full  texts  of  both  letters  follow: 

Mat  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  There  have  been  sev- 
eral recent  references  to  the  powlble  military 
significance  of  NASA's  space  program. 

Two  points  are  most  prominently  men- 
tioned: (1)  That  military  (clasalfied)  con- 
siderations lend  urgency  to  the  immediate 
production  of  NERVA  engine  flight  hardware 
for  testing,  and  (2)  that  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  network  of  space  installation  across 
the  country  so  that  in  the  event  of  large  scale 
military  operations,  industrial  input  could 
fiow  with  ease  from  aU  portions  of  the  coun- 
try Into  NASA's  plants. 

I  specify  these  p>olnts,  but  I  am  also  inter- 
ested In  the  Department  of  Defense  position 
toward  the  entire  concept  of  NASA's  miU- 
tary  importance,  if  any.  It  would  be  useful 
to  consider  separately  such  questiotis  as  sur- 
veillance and  weaponry,  as  well  as  to  have  an 
overall  view  of  NASA's  actual  impact  on  our 
defenses. 

I  will  be  most  grateful  for  your  assistance 
in  spelling  out  your  Department's  position  on 
these  matters  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  Htai», 
Member  of  Congress. 

Director  oe  Defense 
Research  akd  ENcnnxRim:, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  31. 1»€7. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  F.  Rtak, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rtan:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
May  18.  1967,  in  which  you  request  the  De- 
partment of  ISefense  position  relative  to  cer- 
tain aspects  of  NASA's  space  program. 

The  first  point  you  mention  relates  to  the 
need  for  the  NERVA  -  engine  for  military 
purposes.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  no 
identifiable  requirement  currently  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  such  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine.  We  will,  of  ootuae,  continue  to  ex- 
amine the  technology  developed  under 
NASA's  nuclear  engine  program  for  poeslble 
military  application. 

In  regard  to  your  second  point,  we  do  of 
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couiM  have  a  aubstantlal  industrUI  bue 
wlxlcli  currently  supports  our  Defense  efforts. 
Ova  mmttJCj  space  systems  are  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  posture.  Tbe 
majority  of  industrial  facilities  and  govern- 
ment Installations  wblch  support  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  space  activities  also 
support  tbe  NASA  space  program.  I  do  not 
believe  tbat  any  special  network  of  NASA 
space  Installations  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
Industrial  Input  will  flow  with  ease  from  all 
poitlODi  of  tbe  country  Into  such  plants  in 
event  of  large  scale  military  operations. 
Shovild  tbe  need  arise,  the  Sow  you  suggest 
can  readily  occur  within  our  present  Indus- 
trial structure. 

I  feel  that  the  main  contribution  of  NASA's 
space  program  to  Defense  is  in  the  tech- 
nology being  developed  rather  than  in  major 
Items  of  hardware.  I  believe  that  NASA's  re- 
search and  technology  programs  contribute 
substantially  to  the  nation's  Industrial  capa- 
bility. The  Department  of  Defense  of  course 
draws  on  this  capability  to  provide  more 
effective  space  systems  to  enhance  our  mili- 
tary capability.  Technology  contributions 
from  NASA  programs  in  areas  such  as  space- 
craft power  supply,  life  support,  and  attitude 
reference  and  control  subsystems,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  utilized  in  DOD  space  sys- 
tems. 

Questions  of  surveillance  and  weaponry  are 
military  in  nature.  While  much  of  the  basic 
spacecnft  teebnology  developed  by  NASA 
oould  ooatrlbute  to  a  space  surveillance  sys- 
tem, the  contribution  to  a  ballistic  missile 
capability  would  be  substantially  less.  In 
fact,  the  DOD  ballistic  systems  and  tech- 
nology programs,  which  have  contributed 
heavily  to  NASA's  space  effort  In  the  past, 
are  expected  to  provide  technology  advance- 
xoents  of  value  to  NASA  in  the  future,  par- 
tleolatly  In  such  areas  as  guidance  and  con- 
trol, upper  stage  propulsion,  and  reentry 
materlala. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Uiese  comments  will 
be  of  asatotsAce  to  you. 
Slnoerely  yours, 

John  S.  Footek,  Jr. 


LEXIISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  a£BALI>  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Houae  for  1  minate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  as  to  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOCKSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
tention after  announcing  the  program 
and  after  1-mtaiute  speeches  and  the  oth- 
er unanimous-consent  requests,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
allowed  to  declare  a  recess  today  pending 
the  action  of  the  other  body  with  respect 
to  the  Joint  resolution  which  we  adopted 
en  yesterday.  That  to  the  balance  of  the 
program  for  this  week.  There  Is  nothing 
else  scheduled. 

For  next  week,  Monday  we  will  have 
the  Consent  Calenttar.  Also  we  will  have 
Ave  suspensions.  They  are: 

HJt.  611.  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center; 

HA.  10730,  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967; 

Hbiae  Joint  Resolution  601,  temporary 


extension  of   emerfency  provisions  of 
urban  mass  transportation  program; 

HJEt.  480,  extending  the  act  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  for  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl;  and 

HJl.  482,  authorizing  an  Increase  in 
fee  for  migratory  bird  hunting  stamp. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar,  which  is  tu  be  followed  by  the 
conference  report  on  the  draft  bill.  8. 
1432.  extension  of  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  This  will  be 
followed  by  H.R.  10480.  to  prohibit  dese- 
cration of  the  flag,  which  will  be  heard 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate. This  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  2082. 
to  authorize  travel,  transportation,  and 
education  allowances  to  members  of 
Armed  Forces  for  dependent  schooling, 
with  1  hour  of  debate  and  an  open  rule. 

On  Wednesday  we  have  the  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit.  This  is  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted  and  a  report  being 
filed. 

On  Thursday  we  have  H.R.  10340.  the 
NASA  Authorization  Act  of  1968.  which 
is  also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel]  tells  me  that  there  are  several 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  a  noncontro- 
versial  nature  which  he  hopes  to  bring 
up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Also,  this  announcement  is  made  with 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  inform  the  Mem- 
Ijers  what  the  situation  may  be  as  far  as 
a  session  tomorrow  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  only  speculate.  My 
guess  is  that  there  v.Il  not  be  a  session 
tomorrow,  but  as  of  now  we  are  un- 
aware as  to  whether  or  not  the  other 
body  will  request  a  conference  on  the 
resolution  we  passed  only  yesterday.  Of 
course,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  could 
request  a  conference  and  conferees  could 
be  appointed  and  the  conferees  could 
meet  and  the  conference  report  might 
be  available  by  tomorrow.  My  own  guess 
is  that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  a(peaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Vednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  H  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAS3NG  IT  IN  ORDER  FOR  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  at  any  time 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objeetlon. 


June  16,  1967 

ANTIRIOT   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
action  on  the  antiriot  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  civU  rights  bill  last  year  by 
a  vote  of  389  to  25  in  this  body.  Yet  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  acted  upon 
the  legislation. 

Warnings  of  "a  long  hot  summer" 
spread  across  tlie  land,  and  already  we 
have  seen  violence  in  three  of  our  cities. 
While  the  antiriot  legislation  does  not 
pretend  to  be  the  cure  for  all  violence  in 
our  streets,  it  does  outlaw  professional 
agitators  who  move  from  place  to  place 
inciting  riots  and  disturbances. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  and 
desire  reUef  from  the  fear  that  lives  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  both  North  and 
South.  They  want  and  desire  agitators 
like  Stokely  Carmlchael,  to  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  firmly. 

Through  the  antiriot  legislation,  in- 
vestigative authority  would  cross  State 
lines,  and  the  power  to  prevent  violence 
and  destruction  would  not  be  confined 
to  State  and  local  authorities.  Most  es- 
sential, it  would  allow  the  Nation  to  deal 
with  what  is  a  national  problem,  not  just 
the  affair  of  one  State  or  city.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  professional  riot  inciters 
threaten  the  life  and  property  and  rights 
of  every  American,  whether  he  lives  in 
the  largest  city  or  the  quietest  small 
town.  None  of  us  Is  safe. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  House 
has  a  responsibility  here  and  that  we 
have  been  prevented  from  fulfllllng  it. 
We  should  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  legislation  on  its  own  mer- 
its, which  are  many,  and  show  the  Na- 
tion that  we  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
to  the  people  who  advocate  and  woti 
for  the  destruction  of  our  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  lives  through  violence  in  our 
streets. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  House  action  on  the  antiriot 
bill. 


GALLANT  ISRAEL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  Is 
a  frail  and  tenuous  armistice  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Having  achieved  a  spectacular 
military  victory,  Israel  has  good  cause 
to  fear  that  she  may  lose  the  peace. 

The  recent  hostilities  against  Israel 
were  the  latest  in  the  past  20  years 
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during  which  the  Arab  nations  have  con- 
sidered themselves  in  a  state  of  poma- 
nent  war  against  Israel.  Three  times  since 
her  difficult  birth  in  1948,  Israel  has 
shown  the  ability  in  such  circumstances 
to  repulse  aggressive  incursions,  as  she 
did  so  heroically  last  week. 

Israel  has  neither  the  means  nor  the 
will  to  destroy  her  Arab  neighbors.  One 
need  only  speculate  in  horror  about  what 
might  have  occurred  had  the  military 
balance  tilted  the  other  way.  Israel's 
strength  and  determination  saved  the 
situation.  Now  an  enduring  peace  must 
be  constructed. 

The  Arab  States  believe  that  the 
longer  they  delay  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, the  greater  will  become  the  pres- 
sure for  Israel  to  accept  something  close 
to  the  status  quo  ante.  In  1956  Israel 
bowed  to  diplomatic  pressure  in  ex- 
change for  promised  diplomatic  guaran- 
tees and  returned  to  her  1949  frontiers, 
only  to  have  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal 
denied  to  her,  border  harassment  con- 
tinue, and  finally,  when  Nasser  felt 
strong  enough,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
blocked  and  the  call  of  "holy  war"  raised 
against  her. 

The  gallant  nation  of  Israel  must 
never  be  so  threatened  again. 

The  United  States,  as  a  world  power 
and  as  a  friend  of  Israel,  has  a  historic 
opportunity  to  use  Its  influence  toward 
achieving  a  permanent  settlement.  We 
had  this  chance  in  1949;  we  had  it  in 
1957;  if  we  pass  it  up  in  1967,  in  all  like- 
lihood we  shall  be  confronted  with  an- 
other Middle  Eastern  war  in  1977,  when 
resentments  are  deeper  and  weapons 
stronger. 

In  this  era  of  cold  war  there  have  lieen 
too  many  armistice  agreements  and  too 
few  settlements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  past  weeks 
were  cause  for  grave  disappointment. 
The  U.N.  emergency  force  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Gaza  strip  and  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh  without  consultation  and  with 
most  serious  consequences.  The  Security 
Council  debates  consisted  of  the  hurling 
of  charges  and  countercharges,  the  vent- 
ing of  anger,  with  little  cooperative 
diplomacy. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
existence  of  the  United  Nations  provided 
the  vehicle  for  an  early  cease-fire,  that 
Syrian  and  Israel  commanders  came  to 
agreement  in  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  Quineitera,  and  that  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  hostility  and  sus- 
picion the  United  Nations  aegis  still  of- 
fers a  hope  for  the  initiation  of  direct 
negotiations. 

This  crisis  has  again  demonstrated 
that  the  United  Nations  cannot  play  a 
useful  role  unless  it  Is  supported  by  the 
great  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  is  in  the  Soviet  interest  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
The  Soviets  made  a  grave  tactical  and 
diplomatic  blunder  when  they  encour- 
aged Nasser's  designs.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  Soviets  have  continued  on  a  dan- 
gerous course,  risking  a  wider  war.  They 
must  cease  to  supply  arms  to  the  Arab 
nations. 


If  a  stable  and  peaceful  Middle  East  Is 
in  the  interest  of  oursetves  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  principals.  Political  hatreds  have 
obstructed  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  A  million 
Arabs  are  in  a  state  of  semipermanent 
homelessness  and  hopelessness  because 
of  political  hatreds.  Ptwr  countries  have 
had  to  devote  a  burdensome  portion  of 
their  resources  to  armaments,  and  each 
spiral  of  armaments  has  generated  a  new 
cycle  of  hatreds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  partition  agree- 
ment of  1947,  Israel  has  been  encircled 
by  hostile  neighbors. 

Her  fighting  spirit  has  been  forged 
through  20  years  of  a  continuing  strug- 
gle for  survival  as  she  has  been  subjected 
to  a  steady  campaign  against  her  very 
existence.  The  Arab  States  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  militarily,  po- 
litically, and  diplomatically  to  destroy 
Israel.  In  defiance  of  international 
treaty  obligations  and  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  1951,  Israel  ship- 
ping has  been  denied  the  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal:  Arab  States  boycott  companies 
which  do  business  with  Israel  and  ships 
which  call  at  Israel  pwrts.  For  20  years 
Israel  has  lived  with  commando  raids  and 
terrorists  acts  knowing  that  only  her 
strength  prevented  her  destruction. 

The  Arab  States  are  so  bent  on  de- 
stroying Israel  that  they  have  even  un- 
dertaken acts  contrary  to  their  own  self- 
interest. 

One  and  three-tenths  million  refugees 
are  deliberately  kept  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation and  agitation  because  of  the 
promise  that  they  will  one  day  return 
to  Palestine.  To  the  half  million  who 
have  never  seen  Israel,  home  is  the  ref- 
ugee camp;  and  resettlement  is  not  ac- 
complished. Refugee  commando  groups, 
such  as  the  "Palestine  Liberation  Army," 
have  been  created. 

In  1955  a  plan  to  develop  cooperatively 
tlie  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  Israel  and  Arab  technicians, 
was  rejected  by  the  Arab  governments, 
only  to  spite  Israel.  In  1964  an  Arab 
summit  meeting  sought  to  divert  the 
Jordan,  which  would  have  retarded  both 
Israeli  and  Arab  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hatreds,  resent- 
ments, terrorism,  and  acts  of  Iwth  eco- 
nomic and  military  warfare  of  the  past 
20  years  are  to  cease  once  and  for  all, 
then  there  must  be  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The 
details  of  a  settlement  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parties,  but  the  United 
States  would  be  abdicating  its  responsi- 
bility if  it  did  not  use  its  influence  to 
encouraging  negotiations  to  begin. 

As  long  as  Israel  feels  that  mainte- 
nance of  her  present  positions  is  essen- 
tial to  her  security,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  Israel  to  relinquish  whatever 
territory  she  occupied  at  the  time  of  tlie 
cease-fire  until  a  peace  settlement  is 
achieved. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  Just  and  endur- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East,  there  are 
certain  objectives  which  must  be  met. 

The  most  fundamental,  and  the  key  to 
any  settlement,  is  the  acceptance  by  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  reality  of  the  exist- 


ence of  Israel.  As  Abba  Eban  odd  before 
the  United  Nations  on  Jtme  6: 

The  first  of  these  principles  surely  must 
be  the  acceptance  of  Israel's  Statehood  and 
the  total  elimination  of  the  fictlan  at  its  non- 
existence. It  would  seem  to  me  that  after 
3,000  years  the  Udm  has  arrived  to  accept 
Israel's  nationhood  as  a  fact.  Here  is  the 
only  State  in  the  IntematlODal  community 
which  has  tbe  same  territory,  speaks  tbe 
same  language  and  upholds  the  same  faith  as 
it  did  3,000  years  ago. 

A  much  more  conscious  and  uninhibited 
acceptance  ot  Israel's  Statehood  is  an  axiom 
requiring  no  demonstration.  Ttaere  will  never 
be  a  Middle  East  without  an  independent 
and  sovereign  State  of  Israel  in  its  midst. 

Second,  Israel  must  have  access  to 
international  waterways.  The  closing  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  the  act  of  ag- 
gression which  precipitated  the  recent 
conflict.  The  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  the  Strait  of  Tlran  must  be 
maintained.  Also  Israel  must  not  be  de- 
nied free  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  right  to  use  the  Suez  was  guaran- 
teed to  Israel  long  ago,  yet  the  promises 
have  not  been  carried  out.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  blockades  and  boycotts 
which  interfere  with  peaceful  commerce. 

A  peace  settlement  must  guarantee  the 
borders  of  Israel  so  that  Israel  will  no 
longer  be  confronted  v^th  the  infiltration 
of  commandos,  the  shelling  of  settle- 
ments and  the  massing  of  Invasion  forces. 
The  United  States,  the  SovleC  Union,  and 
other  nations  must  help  boih  withbi  and 
without  the  United  Nations  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Israel. 

The  Arab  refugee  question  has  per- 
sisted for  years.  Now  Is  the  time  to  re- 
solve it.  In  the  past  Israel  has  offered 
compensation,  but  the  Arab  States  have 
preferred  to  keep  the  refugee  camps  as 
a  political  issue  rather  than  absorbing 
the  refugees  into  the  local  economy.  The 
United  States,  which  has  contributed  the 
most  to  UNRRA,  should  insist  that  an 
effective  plan  be  formulated  for  resettle- 
ment and  compensation. 

Mr.  Bpenker,  the  (H3Portuidty  is  at 
hand  to  resolve  the  problems  which  have 
festered  for  so  long  and  to  achieve  last- 
ing stabiUty  in  Uie  Middle  East  Ibis  will 
require  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  the 
concomitant  tensions  to  which  the  So- 
viets have  constantly  contributed.  It  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  the  zrtaJt  pow- 
ers. It  will  require  a  long-range  economic 
development  concept  for  the  entire  re- 
gion. In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  re- 
quire a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  States  to  Uve  in  peace — and  that 
is  all  that  Israel  has  ever  asked — the 
right  to  live  in  peace.  If  the  severe  suffer- 
ing and  deprivation  of  the  post  20  years 
is  to  be  overcome,  then  this  historic  op- 
portunity for  a  lasting  peace  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  us. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  TO 
S.  953.  AMENDITTG  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Mil  (S.  953),  an  act  to  amend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1984,  with  amend- 
ments of  the  House  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendments  and  a^ree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 
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TiM  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  oonferees:  Messrs. 
POAGX,  Gathzhos,  Stubblktikld,  Belches, 
and  Teaoux  of  California. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION:  AN 
AWARD  FOR  THE  WORST  ADMIN- 
ISTERED FEDERAL  AGENCY  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR  1967? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  body  of  the  Recobs  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25  and  26  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House 
Conmlttee  on  Public  Works,  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
held  hearings  on  the  progress  of  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program  and 
its  administration  or  lack  thereof  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration— ^FWPCA — an  agency  estab- 
Uahed  in  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare— HEW— which 
agency  was  then  abruptly  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
Of  1966. 

The  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program,  those  who  favored  the  reor- 
ganisation argued,  had  been  plagued  for 
some  time  by  the  lack  of  priority  given 
to  tt  within  the  PubUc  Health  Service. 
The  1965  act  established  the  FWPCA  as 
a  separate  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  give  tt  the  organizational  status  which 
the  ccmmittee  and  the  Congress  felt  were 
required  to  effectively  carry  out  the  im- 
portant Federal  water  pollution  control 
effort. 

But  without  even  consulting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  has  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  this  all-impor- 
tant program,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shot  up  to  Congress  a  re- 
organisation plan.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  of  1966,  which,  when  effectuated, 
transferred  the  FWPCA  from  HEW  to 
Interior. 

During  consideration  In  Congress  of 
that  reorganization  plan,  I  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  expressed 
serious  concern  over  the  possible  effects 
this  transfer  could  have  on  the  overall 
administration  of  the  program.  We  had 
thought.  In  setting  up  the  FWPCA  In 
the  1965  act,  that  everything  was  all 
right  and  that  the  program  could  then 
be  administered  smoothly  and  with  ade- 
quate organizational  status.  Yet  the 
President  was  determined  to  have  still 
another  agency-shaking  transfer,  and 
the  reorganization  pdan  was  put  into  ef- 
fecfc-Tiiis  was  done  despite  our  cries  that 
the  FWPCA  was  going  to  lose  competent 
personnel  in  this  field  where  competent 
personnel  is  hard  to  come  by.  But  "Oh. 


no!",  said  the  administration  spokesmen. 
We  were  assured  by  them  in  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  rosy  with  the 
transfer,  and  that  no  one  tn  FWPCA  was 
discontent  with  the  transfer,  that  the 
program  would  suffer  absolutely  no  loss 
in  effectiveness  or  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  presented 
by  the  administration  witnesses  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors several  weeks  ago  in  response  to  in- 
quiries by  the  subcommittee  members 
surely  reveals  that  the  administration 
of  this  program  is  suffering — and  suffer- 
ing very  badly.  Some  60  percent  of  the 
PHS  personnel  are  no  longer  with  the 
agency. 

In  my  seven  terms  to  Congress  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have 
never  known  of  a  Federal  program  of 
such  importance  as  this  one,  and  in  which 
the  administration  has  pushed  so  hard 
for  "emergency"  congressional  increased 
authorization,  being  to  badly  adminis- 
tered. Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  that  the 
FWPCA  heirarchy  is  badly  administer- 
ing the  program  as  it  is  that  they  Just 
are  not  administering  period.  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  shakeup  which  can  naturally 
be  expected  by  transferring  an  agency 
from  one  department  to  another.  It  is 
something  much  more  than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Congress 
that  has  acted  decisively  on  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation  on 
many  occasions  that  something  is  very, 
very  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
this  program,  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  optolon.  I  believe  I  am  joined  in  it 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Congress,  by  count- 
less State  and  local  administrators,  by 
engineering  consultants  in  this  complex 
field,  and  even  by  publications  which 
concern  themselves  with  water  resources 
management. 

On  April  27,  I  inserted  in  the  Record, 
on  pages  11107-11108  thereof,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  December  8,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Engineering  News-Record,  a  most  re- 
spected professional  publication.  That 
article  showed  the  gross  inefficiency  in 
the  administration  of  the  program,  in  the 
area  of  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  10  marked  the  anni- 
versary of  the  effectuation  of  the  trans- 
fer required  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1986.  There  were  not  any  celebra- 
tions in  the  Nation  that  day  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  PWPCA's  first  year  tmder 
Interior.  In  my  opinion,  the  progress  of 
the  program  under  FWPCA  Is  little 
further  along  today  than  it  was  when  re- 
organized last  year.  TSie  agency  itself  Is 
more  poorly  staffed  and  more  organized 
than  it  WEts  on  May  10,  1966. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  bear  out  every- 
thing that  I  am  sajing  here  today. 

To  further  point  out  my  contentions 
here  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point,  an  article  from  the  Engineer- 
ing News-Record  of  Thursday,  May  4, 
entitled  "Congress  Ordered  Fast  Action, 
But — ^Pollution  Agency  Trickles  Along." 
This  article  well  points  out  the  sorry 
state  of  affairs  down  at  FWPCA. 


As  the  article's  opening  paragraph 
points  out: 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (FWPCA)  marlu  Ita  first  year 
In  the  Department  of  Interior  next  week. 
But  In  the  words  of  one  bitter  official  "there 
probably  won't  be  a  party  because  I  doubt 
K  we  could  organize  one." 

No  one  could  have  said  it  better  than 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

After  asking  for  a  $450  million  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1968  the  Presi- 
dent only  required  $2  million,  giving  it 
low  priority,  while  Increasing  highway 
beautification  from  $80  million  to  $160 
million,  demonstration  cities  requested 
from  about  $100  to  $615  million  and  OEO 
poverty  by  25  percent. 

This  shows  lack  of  reality  in  setting 
priorities. 

This  proves  a  downgrading  of  water 
pollution  control. 

This  proves  a  downgrading  of  ongo- 
ing, proven,  and  necessary  programs  in 
order  to  finance  new. 

The  article  follows: 

Congress  OsoEaED  Past  Action,  Bct — ^Pollu- 
tion   AOXNCT   T>ICKI.Ba  AltONO 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (]»WPCA)  marks  its  first  year 
In  the  Department  of  Interior  next  week. 
But  In  the  words  of  one  bitter  official  "there 
probably  won't  be  a  party  because  I  doubt 
U  we  could  organize  one." 

Organization  Is  a  dirty  word  in  the  federal 
government's  newest  dirty  water  agency. 
Established  by  Congress  10  months  ago  as  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, FWPCA  no  sooner  got  Its  feet  on  the 
ground  than  it  was  shifted  to  Interior  on 
May  10,  1966,  under  a  presidential  organi- 
zation plan. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  pre- 
dicted great  things:  "1966  will  be  the  year 
of  action  In  water  pollution  control." 

But  most  of  the  action  during  the  past 
year  has  centered  on  getting  organized  and 
helping  the  states  get  their  water  quality 
standards  ready  before  the  July  1  deadline. 
Many  of  the  agency's  other  activities  have 
suffered  as  a  result. 

Personnel  Is  still  one  of  the  agency's  biggest 
headaches.  Of  326  commissioned  PHS  officers 
asked  to  make  the  transfer  to  Interior,  165 
decided  they'd  rather  fight  than  switch.  The 
gap  they  left  is  not  yet  entirely  filled. 

The  Job  of  assistant  commissioner  for 
facilities,  which  carries  the  responsibility  of 
the  construction  grants  part  of  the  program, 
is  vacant.  Mrs.  Aleda  Evans,  former  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  FWPCA  Commissioner 
Jame  M.  Qulgley,  Is  temporarily  serving  as 
legislative  liaison  officer. 

About  23  of  the  29  top  men  in  FWPCA  are 
still  listed  as  acting  assistant  commissioner 
or  division  chief,  because  their  jobs  were 
reviewed  and  changed  after  the  shift  and, 
according  to  Qulgley:  "It  took  forever  for  us 
to  write  up  the  Jobs  and  submit  the  new 
Job  descriptions  to  the  Civil  Service  for 
approval." 

With  or  without  full  Job  titles,  many  of 
the  top  officials  may  need  a  road  map  to 
find  their  way  to  work.  The  agency  is  perched 
in  two  buildings  on  Indiana  Ave.  and  will 
probably  need  space  in  a  third  soon.  The 
main  building  (called  a  fleatrap  by  one  staff 
member  and  a  flretrap  by  another)  Is  a 
rented  beehive  of  activity;  maintenance  men 
plane  door  t>otton)s  so  they  clear  the  rugs; 
telephone  men  roam  about  to  keep  phones 
and  moving  staff  members  together. 

The  construction  grants  division  is  at  full 
staff,  but  acting  division  chief  Thomas  Ferry 
wishes  It  wasn't.  His  section  was  slated  to 
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have  a  roster  of  19S,  but  that  was  when  th* 
agency  expected  to  have  a  total  staff  of  2.800. 
When  Interior  ordered  a  freeze  at  3,100,  he 
was  told  to  level  off  at  165.  Earl  J.  Anderson, 
acting  assistant  commissioner  for  technical 
programs  admits  his  staff  isn't  organized 
and  says  be  expects  to  replace  lost  PHS 
people  "in  about  a  year." 

And  FWPCA  still  hasn't  cut  the  silver 
cord.  HEW  still  handles  money  nxatters  for 
FWPCA,  on  a  contract  basis. 

THE    VirW    imOK    CAFTTOL    hhj. 

Meanwhile,  member  of  Congress  chafe  at 
the  delays  in  the  program.  Rep.  John  A. 
Blatnik  (D..  Minn.) ,  the  key  figure  in  guiding 
federal  pollution  control  bills  through  the 
House,  gets  a  steady  stream  of  letters  from 
his  constituents  complainiixg  atx>ut  FWPCA's 
lack  of  action  In  controlling  pollution. 

"I  thought  It  might  take  them  a  year  to 
organize,  but  they  should  be  doing  some- 
thing while  they  organize,"  says  Blatnik.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  work  U  cut  out  for 
all  of  us  and  I  don't  think  we're  getting 
the  Job  done.  I  don't  feel  that  all  systems  are 
going.  I>eBplt«  unanimous  congressional  ac- 
tion, a  mandate  IX  there  ever  was  one,  we 
seem  to  be  at  a  standstill." 

Blatnlk's  major  concern  right  now  is 
FWPCA's  construction  grant  budget.  The 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966  calls 
for  93.9  billion  in  construction  grants  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  spread  over  a  five- 
year  period  starting  with  H50  million  In  fiscal 
1968  (beginning  July  1).  The  President's  1968 
budget  asks  for  only  $200  million  for  con- 
struction grants.  This  Is  an  increase  of  950 
million  over  1967,  but  lees  than  half  of  what 
Congress  authorized.  Blatnik  called  hearings 
or  the  rivers  and  harbors  subeommlttee  of 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee  last  week 
to  And  out  why  FWPCA  is  willing  to  settle 
for  less  money. 

Under  Intense  questioning,  Udall,  Qulgley 
and  Interior  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
Pollution  Control  Frank  C.  DlLuzio  testified 
that  the  effect  of  the  cut  will  be  more  psy- 
chological than  real.  'The  entire  1966  appro- 
priation has  not  been  spent  yet  (and  will 
carry  over  into  IIMR),  they  said,  and  there 
has  been  a  slowdown  In  sewage  treatment 
plant  eoDstructlon  In  the  last  year. 

DlLuBlo  said  that  he  expects  the  slowdown 
to  continue  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1968.  Then  the  grant  awards  should  Increase 
during  the  last  half  "perhaps  at  a  rate  equlv. 
slent  to  an  annual  rate  of  $300  million  to 
«3S0  mlUion." 

Blatnik  says  he  will  probably  ask  Congress 
to  appropriate  that  amount  for  the  program. 
Instead  of  the  »200  million  the  White  House 
requested. 

Qulgley,  In  the  unusual  position  of  fighting 
for  a  budget  cut  for  Ills  agency,  has  "serious 
doubts  and  misgivings  that  If  they  give  us 
an  increase  over  $900  million,  we  can  spend 
it." 

BLOWIHG    DOWN 

Most  FWPCA  officials  admit  that  there  has 
been  a  slow-down  in  federally  aided  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  during  the  past 
year. 

"I  would  be  surprised  if  there  was  not  a 
slowdown,"  says  Qulgley  who  blames  local 
greediness.  "Suppose  a  community  wants  to 
build  a  $10- million  treatment  plant.  If  they 
sppiy  now  and  get  the  grant,  the  moat  th«y 
will  get  U  the  top  limit  provided  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  $1.2  mllUon.  But 
if  they  wait  until  after  July  1,  they  can  get 
♦3  million  or  30%  for  the  same  plant." 

Others,  particularly  state  and  local  officials 
■ay  the  slowdown  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  water  qviallty  standards  every  state  has 
to  submit  before  July  1. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  First,  some  states 
had  trouble  staffing  their  own  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  with  persons  qualified 
to  write  the  standards.  While  the  federal 
government  complains  that  some  PHS  officers 


were  lured  away  from  FWPCA  by  their  state 
and  local  counterparts,  the  states  complain 
that  there  arent  enough  high-caliber  men 
to  lure. 

Uany  state  and  local  ofBclals  also  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  the  FWPCA  to 
answer  their  questions.  A  major  cause  of 
fuzzlness  is  the  standards  the  states  must 
establish  for  streams  after  the  streams  have 
been  classified  according  to  use.  The  states 
have  no  Idea  what  amounts  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  what  conform  counts,  etc.,  FWPCA 
will  accept  for  each  classification  of  water 
use. 

New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  ap- 
pearing before  the  rivers  and  harbors  sub- 
committee last  week,  cited  his  state's  prob- 
lems in  communicating  with  FWPCA.  Last 
November,  New  York  submitted  a  proposed 
classification,  standards  and  implementation 
plan  for  the  state's  portion  of  the  I>elaware 
River. 

According  to  Rockefeller,  the  plan  was 
submitted  only  to  get  some  sort  at  reaction 
from  FWPCA.  "We  Just  wanted  to  know  if 
it  was  good  or  bad  so  we  could  take  their 
comments  and  apply  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
Interstate  waters  In  New  York."  he  said.  "As 
of  today,  we  have  had  no  comments  from 
them  whatsoever  on  whether  our  criteria 
were  good  or  bad." 

Difficult  standards — The  problem  of  scien- 
tific standards  is  a  big  one  and  one  that 
FWPCA  was  late  starting  on.  According  to 
Allan  Hlrsch,  assistant  commissioner  for 
program  plans  and  development,  five  na- 
tional technical  advisory  committees,  com- 
prising 86  men,  were  organized  last  February. 
The  committees  will  recommend  appropriate 
scientific  requirements  for  the  various  water 
classiflcatlonB  by  July. 

"It  would  have  been  great  to  have  these 
committees  organized  and  working  a  year 
ago."  says  Hlrsch.  "But  getting  85  men  to- 
gether, setting  up  the  committees  and  or- 
ganlElng  the  problem  took  time.  In  addition, 
our  staff  had  to  prepare  something  for  the 
comautteea  to  work  on.  We  couldn't  have 
them  sitting  around  a  table  staring  at  each 
other." 

In  tb«  meantime,  the  states  and  regional 
FWPCA  officials  can  make  educated  gue«sea, 
but  until  the  committees  report,  no  one 
really  knows  what  standartls  are  going  to  be 
acceptable. 

Another  problem  contributing  to  the  delay 
In  Btandarda-aettlng  Is  the  fact  that  all  the 
water  being  elaaslfled  la  mtentate.  As 
Qulgley  says;  "We  can't  paas  judgment  on 
one  state's  portion  of  a  stream.  We  must 
know  what  other  states  up  and  downstream 
plan  for  the  same  water  before  we  can  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  plan.  We  are  hard 
«t  work  getting  these  states  together." 

FWPCA  fully  expects  every  state  to  have 
some  sort  of  plan  in  the  hopper  by  July  1. 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  work  ends  then. 
The  standards  still  must  be  reviewed,  and 
sent  track  to  the  st&tes  for  more  work  If  they 
are  not  approved. 

With  organizational  problems  and  the 
standards  to  contend  with,  some  of  FWPCA's 
other  activities  hove  taken  a  beating: 

Enforcement:  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
Murray  Stein  (acting  assistant  commissioner 
for  enforcement)  and  company  were  whip- 
ping around  the  country  pouncing  on  local 
officials  for  allowing  dirty  water  to  exist  In 
their  rivers  and  lakes. 

Since  the  shift  to  Interior,  all  has  been 
relatively  quiet  on  the  enforcement  front. 
Stein  presided  over  four  new  enforcement 
hearings  in  the  past  year,  but  none  involved 
a  major  streeim  or  a  Isu-ge  amount  of  cleanup 
money. 

Officials  admit  that  the  enforcement  team 
Isn't  making  quite  the  splash  it  once  did. 
Qulgley  says  the  agency  Is  reluctant  to  be 
Inconsistent  by  "on  one  hand  urging  states 
to  set  standards  and  on  the  other  hand 
bringing   in   an  enforcement   team   because 


they  arent  Uvlng  up  to  standards.  We  cant 
have  it  both  ways  " 

Construction  grants:  The  Constrwctloa 
Grants  Handbook  of  Procedures,  which  will 
explrin  the  new  ins  and  outs  of  getting  a 
grant  from  FWPCA,  has  not  been  completed. 
Construction  grants  chief  Perry  sairs  it  will 
be  finished  in  about  a  "month  or  so."  Mean- 
while, the  HEW  grants  manual  is  still  used, 
with  some  changes  issued  by  phone  and  let- 
ter to  ui>dat«  It. 

When  not  working  on  the  new  handbook. 
Perry  worries  about  his  staff.  With  only  165 
men.  he  says  his  department  has  "lost  some 
efficiency,  is  putting  in  some  overtime  with- 
out pay"  and  is  "having  problems  keeping 
up  with  the  inspections  we  make  on  con- 
struction projects  financed  by  FWPCA." 

He  says  the  average  1.3  inspections  per 
project  per  year  has  already  .caused  trouble 
in  at  least  one  plant.  (All  plants  must  have 
a  final  ln5i>ectlon  before  FWPCA  makes  Its 
final  payment.)  "This  plant  isn't  operating 
properly,"  he  says.  "The  effluent  is  not  meet- 
ing standards.  If  we  had  inspected  it  sooner, 
perhaps  we  could  have  done  something." 

Many  state  officials,  meanwhile,  are  losing 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  they  felt  when 
FWPCA  was  created  and  moved  "out  from 
under  PHS."  Says  one  disgruntled  state  man: 
"If  we  had  not  expected  so  much,  we  wouldn't 
be  BO  disappolnte<'  now."  Says  another: 
"There  was  confusion  before,  and  It's  Just 
as  bad,  or  worse,  now." 


HIGHWAY  BEAimPICATION 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SI^IAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain 
the  record  is  clear  on  highway  beautifi- 
cation. 

"niere  has  been  some  suggestion  in  the 
press  and  otherwise  that  dUTerences  re- 
lating to  the  problems  of  highway  beau- 
tification have  been  resolved  so  far  as 
the  administration  is  concerned  and  so 
far  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  other 
party  are  concerned. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  back-door 
maneuvering  and  a  lot  of  conferences — 
and,  of  course,  the  minority  have  not 
been  Included  in  on  those  recent  confer- 
ences between  Secretary  Boyd,  of  Trans- 
portation, and  Mr.  Brldwell,  Highway 
Administrator,  and  others. 

We  held  hearings  before  the  Public 
Works  Conmiittee  at  which  there  ap- 
peared over  100  witnesses  and  almost  97 
percent  of  them  opposed  the  act  or  the 
manner  In  which  this  act  was  being  ad- 
ministered today. 

This  matter  has  not  been  resolved  so 
far  as  the  minority  is  concerned.  We  ne- 
gotiated on  the  staff  level  for  some  6 
weeks  before  the  bearings  but  found  the 
administration  adamant  in  opposing  any 
change  in  the  act  to  make  it  either  rea- 
sonable or  workable.  No  change  in  the  act 
is  still  its  position. 

Second.  There  has  been  too  little  at- 
tention given  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
new  program,  not  yet  tooled  up  and  not 
necessarily  a  high  priority  item  of  spend- 
ing as  compared  to  other  needs  in  ongo- 
ing programs  and  when  we  now  know 
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that  next  jrear's  deficit  could  be  as  high  as 
$29  blUlon— something  has  to  be  put  on 
fheataelf. 
I  suggest  maybe  that  this  Is  candidate 

No.  1.  _,^ 

Third.  Little  has  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  title  m  which  Is  nearly  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  total  program 
which  permits  the  purchase  of  all  types 
of  "beautlflcatlon"  off  or  outside  the 
right-of-way.  The  underestimated  cost 
of  the  minimal  10-year  total  program  Is 
$2  3  billion  and  the  largest  alternative 
program  $4  billion.  This  $4  billion  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  "scenic  roads  and  psurk- 
ways"  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Recreation  aiui  Natu- 
ral Beauty  dated  December  3.  1966. 
Sizty-flve  percent  of  this  is  for  title  HI. 
I  place  in  the  Rkcord,  of  recent  date, 
ft  definition  of  what  they  Intend  to  or 
what  is  qualified  for  purchase  under  title 
7TT  I  repeat  that  definition  as  continued 
In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  instruc- 
tion »«%r>iia.l  to  the  States  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  title  in.  That  manual  Includes 
the  following  identification  of  such 
strips: 

NcmutUy,  any  such  strip  would  be  ex- 
pected to  Include  or  be  outlined  by  aome 
nattiral  feature  that  would  contribute  to  the 
general  aK>earance  of  the  highway  or  to  the 
Intereet  and  natural  ecenlc  view  of  road 
uaers.  Obvloua  oaMS  would  be  a  atrip  of  alze- 
abl»  timber  or  Interesting  natural  shrube, 
TlaM,  etc.,  along  the  highway,  a  rockoutcrop- 
plng,  a  lake,  a  vaUey  or  moxintaln  of  slae 
and  type  to  attract  attention,  a  stream  bed 
providing  the  attraction  of  flowing  water  In 
nearby  view,  or  a  pastoral  scene  locking  out 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  open  land,  likely  in 
agricultural  use,  or  a  narrow  land  area  be- 
tween a  highway  and  a  water  course  or  shcvfe 

Z  would  suggest  to  aU  Members  that 
they  should  take  a  good  look  at  this  and 
see  where  65  percent  of  this  beautifica- 
tlon  money— 4160  million  hi  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $220  million  in  fiscal  year 
ig69_l8  likely  to  be  spent:  buying  up 
beautiful  lakes,  mountains,  pastoral 
scenes,  sizable  forest  strips,  rocky  for- 
mations that  look  pretty,  hillsides,  and 
other  "natural  scenic  views"  off  the 
right-of-way  of  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way and  see  whether  or  not  this  is  where 
the  taxpayers  money  should  be  spent  at 
thiw  time.  This  Is  a  necessary  question 
when  we  are  being  asked  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  by  $29  billion  to  $365 
bilUan  and  when  even  highway  construc- 
tion was  cut  back  by  $1.3  billion  under 
1967  fimded  authorizations  by  Presiden- 
tial order  and  when  $575  million  of  that 
Is  still  "frozen." 

^>endlng    "sanity."    priority    setting, 
even  in  time  of  war,  where  art  thou? 


ADJOURNMEirr  UNTIL  MONDAY 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  eall  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RBCESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  caned  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  Members  that  the 
Speaker  has  been  tnlormed  that  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  the  other  body,  at 
least  on  tomorrow  or  over  the  weekend, 
and  accordingly  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
today  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  to 
tell  us  about  what  is  contemplated  as  to 
when  we  will  adjourn  and  when  we  will 
reconvene. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  would  adjourn  today,  to  recon- 
vene agsdn  on  Monday  at  noon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Is  there  any  in- 
formation the  gentleman  has  as  to  any 
change  in  procedure  from  what  the  ma- 
jority leadership  indicated  to  us  as  to 
the  program  for  next  week? 
Mr.  MOSS.  None  whatsover. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  there  is 
definite  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
railroad  strike  commencing  at  midnight 
Sunday? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  can  only 
give  the  gentleman  the  assurance  which 
was  read  on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  To  the  effect  that  so 
long  as  the  matter  Is  in  conference  there 
will  be  no  strike? 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  J0EU30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  since  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  here  in 
the  Chamber,  I  wonder  if  he  would  give 
the  House  what  information  he  has  that 
there  will  not  be  a  strike?  I  would  like  to 
know  what  that  assurance  is  if  he  could 
give  it. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  \s  that  it  is  the  assurance  I 
gave  the  gentleman  yesterday. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  hear  that  assurance.  Who  was  the 
letter  from  that  the  gentleman  read? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  was  from  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 


and  it  is  contained  in  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, saying  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses 
there  would  be  no  strike. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman consider  that  we  have  a  confer- 
ence now? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Do  I  consider  that 
we  have  one  now? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  has  not  even 
been  a  request  for  one. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
reply  in  response  to  that  question,  we  do 
not  have  a  conference  because  the  other 
body  has  not  acted  to  request  one. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  imderstand 
that,  and  that  is  why  I  am  asking  If  the 
leadership  can  give  assurance  there  will 
be  a  conference?  I  want  to  know  what 
other  assurance  the  gentleman  can  give, 
and  what  authority  does  the  person  who 
wrote  and  signed  the  letter  have? 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  unless  we 
acted  on  this  resolution,  there  was  going 
to  be  a  strike,  and  now  we  find  that  there 
is  something  else  going  on. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  perturbed  imnecessarlly.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  responsible  body  in 
this  Nation— especially  labor— that 
would  make  the  assurance  there  would 
be  no  strike,  and  then  go  back  on  that 
assurance  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
know  who  made  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man, it  was  a  letter  from  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Don  Beattie,  the  executive 
secretary  of  that  association. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  the  administration — ^the  leader- 
ship here  in  the  House — were  misin- 
formed yesterday  when  we  were  told 
that  we  had  to  have  this  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  They  were  not. 
They  were  not  because  this  letter  was 
produced  and  introduced  into  the  Rec- 
ord late  yesterday  evening. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  I  am 
saying  Is,  in  other  words,  since  this  letter 
came,  somebody  changed  their  mind? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that  the  situation  was  such  that  the  un- 
ions were  free  to  strike  at  12:01  on  Mon- 
day morning — or,  that  is,  Sunday  night. 
But  they  gave  us  the  assurance,  which 
they  did  here,  that  there  would  be  no 
strike  If  the  resolution  should  be 
amended  as  long  as  the  conferees  were  in 
session  and  the  leadership  acted  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  the  con- 
ferees are  not  in  conference  and  that  is 
why  I  am  asking  these  questions.  In  other 
words,  the  thing  is  that  we  may  have  a 
situation  where  conferees  will  never  be 
appointed  and  we  may  go  on  indefinitely, 
or  until  the  unions  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  seize  the  railroads. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  is  running 
this  country— whether  it  is  the  railroads 
or  the  labor  unions  or  whether  it  is  the 
administration  or  the  leadership  in  this 
House?  I,  for  one,  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
labor  leaders  hi  this  country  telling  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  what  they  can  or  cannot  do. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 
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Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
be  grateful  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  if  he  would  answer 
this  question.  He  read  a  letter  here  yes- 
terday in  which  he  gave  assurance  to  the 
Congress  that  if  the  bill  was  amended,  as 
it  was,  and  if  it  went  to  conference,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  conference  they  would 
protect — well,  the  transportation  system 
you  might  say,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Congress  yon  might  say,  by  not  strildng. 

Is  the  gentleman  telling  us  now  that 
he  is  broadening  the  terms  and  the  lan- 
guage of  that  letter  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress, in  spite  of  the  specific  language  of 
the  letter — is  he  assuring  us  that  there 
will  be  no  strike — if  conferees  are  ac- 
tually not  appointed  and  in  being — is  he 
telling  us  now  that  we  can  be  assured 
through  his  connection  with  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  in  this  partic- 
ular fight  with  the  management  of  the 
railroads  that  there  will  be  no  strike,  al- 
though there  is  no  conference,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  matter  will  ever 
go  to  conference? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  statement. 

If  the  gentleman  is  reading  that  letter 
now,  let  him  make  his  own  decision  what 
it  says. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  statement 
as  to  what  labor  is  going  to  do  for  1  min- 
ute—or that  I  am  their  representative 
any  more  than  I  am  a  management 
representative. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  read  into  my 
words  anything  except  what  is  in  this 
letter.  I  will  read  the  letter  and  then  the 
gentleman  can  make  his  own  decision. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  very  helpful  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  teU  the  gentle- 
man where  it  is. 

It  is  on  page  15906  of  the  CoifcRxs- 
sioNAi,  Record  and  the  gentleman  can 
read  this  if  he  wishes  to — because  I  am 
sorry,  I  cannot  read  it  without  my  glasses. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  read  the  letter  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  gentleman  stated, 
this  letter  is  to  be  found  on  page  15906 
of  the  Record  of  Thursday,  June  15,  1967, 
and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Harley  Staggers  and  is  as  follows: 

RAawAY  Labor  Executives' 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Harlet  Staooebs, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,   U.S.  House  of  Representa. 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  STAOGEEa:  A  valid  question 
has  been  raised  by  a  number  of  the  members 
with  respect  to  the  poaatbUlty  of  a  railroad 
strike  occurring  before  conferees  could  com- 
plete their  work  m  the  event  S.J.  Res.  689 
should  be  amended. 

I  wUh  to  advise  you  on  behalf  of  the  six 
shop-craft  unions  Involved  In  this  dispute 
that  no  strike  action  would  be  taken  during 
the  period  of  time  required  for  the  conferees 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  two  Chambers. 


We   would   be   most   appreciative   If   you 
would  advise  your  colleagues  to  this  effect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  S.  Beattie, 
Executive  Secretary. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  certainly  say  that  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment tluit  the  letter  would  certainly 
comprehend  smd  include  the  time  that  Is 
necessary  to  effect  the  appointment  of 
conferees,  as  long  as  that  is  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committer,  if  his  view  of 
this  is  in  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wUl  leave  that  up 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
to  make  his  own  deduction.  I  read  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  the  Record  to  let  the 
Congress  make  its  own  judgment. 

I  did  not  interpret  anything,  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  Interpret  anything.  I  said 
I  had  the  letter,  and  I  read  it,  and  the 
gentleman  can  read  it. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
not  willing  to  give  us  his  personal  judg- 
ment on  this  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, if  you  want  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  what  I  asked 
for,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  will  be 
pleased  to  respond.  The  gentlenmn  from 
Oregon  has  the  time. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
we  Interpret  the  position — that  is,  the 
position  of  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party,  not  just  the  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
California — to  be  that  under  the  assur- 
ances which  have  been  given  to  this  Con- 
gress, if  we  now  go  into  recess  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  again  Monday  next, 
there  will  be  no  strike  on  the  railroads 
prior  to  the  time  we  come  next  into 
session? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  would  be  a  most  in- 
appropriate Interpretation.  I  have  not 
consulted  with  the  leadership  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  their  interpretation. 

I  have  given  the  gentleman  my  Inter- 
pretation. I  think  that  the  letter  wiU  fully 
support  the  interpretation  I  have  placed, 
but  I  would  not  presume  to  give  the  as- 
surances the  gentleman  seeks  without 
appropriate  opportunity  for  consulting. 
I  think  the  letter  must  be  read  and  con- 
strued by  each  Member  as  his  own  wis- 
dom dictates. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
gentleman  or  any  other  representative  of 
the  majority  party  In  this  House  In  a 
position  to  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  it  is  the  official  position  of  the 
majority  party  that  if  we  now  concur  in 
an  adjournment  at  this  time,  there  will 
be  no  strike  between  now  and  when  we 
next  come  back  into  session? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thhik  the  gentleman,  if 


he  yields  for  purposes  of  response,  asks 
in  a  more  obUque  manner  what  he  asked 
before,  and  my  answer  would  be  the 
same. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving further  the  right  to  object,  is 
there  tny  Member  who  is  in  a  position  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  majority  party 
for  the  information  of  those  of  us  in  the 
minority  and  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  give  us  further 
assurances  or  further  interpretations  of 
whatever  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  majority  party  that  our  ac- 
tion would  be  well  advised,  that  is,  to  go 
into  recess  at  this  time  or  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
for  a  further  response? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  assurance  that  was  given  here 
does  not  come  from  the  majority  party. 
Rather,  it  comes  from  an  organization 
known  as  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association.  It  is  under  the  signature  of 
the  executive  secretary  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

The  situation  confronting  the  House 
at  this  moment  arises  because  of  the  in- 
formation conveyed  to  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  by  the  other  body  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  act  today,  tomorrow, 
or  on  Sunday.  In  other  words,  no  action 
will  be  taken  until  Monday.  Therefore, 
the  assurance  we  have  is  not  from  within 
this  Chamber,  but  from  an  organization 
deeply  involved.  I  tliink  it  was  given  in 
good  faith.  I  would  expect  them,  if  they 
want  me  to  accept  their  assurances  in 
good  faith,  to  meet  the  test  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  good  faith  by  having  It 
cover  the  situation  presently  existing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Reserving  further 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  mean  to  engage  in  semantic  quibbles 
on  this,  but  I  interpreted  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  making  it  expUcit  in 
his  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he 
was  talking  merely  as  one  individual 
Member  of  this  Congress,  that  it  was  his 
interpretation  of  the  letter  that  it  said 
certain  things. 

The  inquiry  that  I  direct  to  the  ma- 
jority is  this:  Is  this  also  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  that  under  the  circumstances  be- 
fore us,  in  the  light  of  the  language  of 
the  letter  which  is  In  the  Record,  which 
has  been  received  by  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, it  is  now  in  accord  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  further  for  a  response? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  acting  now 
as  majority  leader  is  in  no  more  of  a 
position  to  convey  a  precise  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  majority  party 
than  the  gentleman  who  is  now  acting  as 
minority  leader  is  in  a  position  to  con- 
vey any  such  commitment  binding  upon 
the  minority  party. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Reserving  further 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
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anj  representatlTe  of  the  majority  party 
who  Is  In  a  position  to  add  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  none.  I  am  assum- 
ing that  the  gentleman  will  yield  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DKTiTiKNBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  acting  in 
the  role  of  the  majority  party  spokes- 
man in  this  House  has  given  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  in  good  faith  answers 
which  he  feels  are  responsive  to  the 
question. 

They  are  the  only  answers  that  can  be 
given. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain- 
ly I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  when 
we  have  a  little  more  time,  if  I  may  have 
the  attmtion  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl  to  state  that  yes- 
terday, when  we  had  a  few  seconds  per 
Member  on  an  amendment,  which  was 
rejected — and  this  is  really  water  over 
the  dam — ^perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl  misunderstood 
my  point.  I  merely  wish  to  elaborate  a  bit, 
briefly. 

I  raised  the  objection  to  the  then  pend- 
ing amendment,  that  it  was  totally  im- 
practicable and  unworkable  to  try  to 
work  out  freight  trains  consisting  of 
perishable  crops  like  strawberries, 
lemons,  and  oranges,  and  nonperishable 
commodities  like  nxrflng  materials  and 
other  such  products  of  my  congression- 
al district. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moss]  misunderstood  me.  I  well 
understand  he  is  as  much  concerned 
about  getting  perishable  crops  to  market 
as  I. 

My  point  at  that  time  was  that  this 
was  a  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
practical  way  to  handle  the  makeup  of 
the  freight  trains. 

I  Just  wanted  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
respond? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  I  recog- 
nize fully  the  extremely  difficult  nature 
of  the  problem  which  has  confronted  us. 
the  many  dilemmas  which  have  eon- 
fronted  MB  in  the  past  few  days.  I  had  no 
feeling  that  the  gentleman  would  at- 
tribute to  me  any  convietlon  that  he  was 
atteamiting  to  obfuscate,  or  place  upon 
me  the  onus  of  not  having  as  much  sym- 
pathy for  agriculture  in  our  State  as  he 
has. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califomla.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  My  point  is  Just  to  be  sure 
that  we  understood  what  I  was  trying  to 
get  across  yesterday. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  fully  understand. 

Mr.  DCIjLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  this  letter,  I  seem 
to  sense  some  equivocation  today  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  letter,  in  that  no  one 
wants  to  take  responsibility.  Yesterday 
in  the  debate  I  did  not  sense  that  equiv- 
ocation at  all.  Everyone  was  determined 
there  would  not  be  a  strike  if  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  so  far  as  this  meas- 
ure is  concerned. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  some  devious 
method  where  they  are  going  aroxmd  to 
try  to  maneuver  the  President  into  hav- 
ing to  seize  the  railroads  during  this 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomla. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  could  give  me  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  seize,  ab- 
sent congressional  action. 

Second  I  should  like  to  read  with  em- 
phasis the  language  of  the  letter  and, 
as  I  have  stated  previously,  give  my  own 
interpretation : 

I  wish  to  advise  you  on  behalf  of  the  six 
shop-craft  unions  Involved  In  this  dispute 
that  no  strike  action  would  be  taken  during 
the  period  of  time  required  for  the  conferees 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  meas. 
ures  adopted  by  the  two  Chambers. 

It  is  my  interpretation — an  individual 
Interpretation — that  that  clearly  com- 
prehends the  time  required  to  effect  the 
appointment  of  <»nf  erees. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objeet,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  further  question. 

The  letter  is  clear  to  me.  It  \s  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  unions  in  ques- 
tion would  authorize  a  strike  after  hav- 
ing written  that  letter. 

The  only  other  question  I  wUl  ask  is, 
can  the  gentlemEui  or  someone  connected 
with  this  legislation  tell  this  body  wheth- 
er or  not  the  author  of  that  letter  is  a 
person  who  speaks  with  authority? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  signed  by  Donald  S. 
Beattle,  executive  secretary.  I  would  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  in  this  corporate 
structure  he  speaks  with  full  authority 
for  the  members,  or  at  least  for  the  board 
of  directors,  that  Is,  the  directors  or  the 
top  executives  of  the  crafts  Involved  in 
the  dispute. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  great  country  has  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  humanitarian  principles.  All 
Americans  must  have  been  profoundly 
moved,  as  I  was,  by  recent  news  accounts 
and  photographs  of  helpless  Arab  sol- 
diers abandoned  by  their  governments 
and  wandering  in  the  broiling  desert  sun. 
These  men,  surely,  are  not  responsible 
for  the  folly  of  their  leaders  nor  deserv- 
ing of  slow  and  horrible  death  after  de- 
feat in  battle. 

Therefore  I  applaud  and  support  the 
step  just  announced  by  the  White  House, 
offering  American  aircraft  to  airdrop 
water  to  these  unfortunate  CEistaways. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Israel  and  Egyptian 
Governments  will  give  their  cooperation 
promptly,  before  the  grim  desert  sun 
makes  our  mission  of  mercy  moot.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  think  emergency  food 
and  medical  supplies  as  well  as  water 
should  be  provided. 

While  I  remain  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  American  aid  to  prop  up  such 
demagogic  and  discredited  governments 
as  Mr.  Nasser's,  I  notified  President 
Johnson  by  telegram  today  of  my  warm 
endorsement  of  this  hiunanitarian  step 
which  accords  with  our  highest  religious 
teachings.  Because  it  is  moral  and  right, 
it  is  also  good  international  politics  for 
the  United  States  at  this  critical  Junc- 
ture in  Middle  East  and  East- West  rela- 
tionships. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  follows: 

Deu  Mr.  Pkkbioknt:  I  commend  and  sup- 
port our  government's  offer  of  American  air- 
craft to  try  and  save  the  stranded  Arab 
soldiers  In  the  Slnal  desert.  It  accords  with 
our  country's  humanitarian  and  religious 
traditions  and  effectively  answers  President 
Nasser's  big  lie  on  the  role  of  American 
planes  in  the  recent  war.  My  stated  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  American  aid  to  prop  up 
Mr.  Nasser's  demagogic  and  discredited 
regime  does  not  preclude  emergency  meas- 
ures to  save  soldiers  It  has  abandoned  In 
defeat.  If  they  Uve,  they  might  prove  a  leaven 
of  realism  among  the  Egyptian  population 
to  restrain  future  follies  and  threats  to  world 
p>eaoe. 

Respectfully, 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Minority  Leader. 


AID  FOR  ABANDONED  ARABIAN 
SOLDIERS 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


CHAIN  OF  EVENTS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimovis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bllnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  following  articles  from  the  June  1967 
number  of  Jewish  Frontier: 

BSEATBINO  SPXU.  OB  NOOSE? 

The  VJI.  calU  for  a  "breathing  sptil"  in  tb« 

present  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  should  not 
serve  to  obscure  the  essentials  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  Is  no  point  In  a  breathing  spell 


which  provides  air  and  ease  for  all  except 
the  one  aggrieved.  If  Egypt  is  to  malntam 
her  blockade  and  the  Arab  armies  continue 
to  encircle  Israel  while  the  United  Nations 
debates  and  negotiations  drag  on,  Israel  may 
find  herself  choking  during  the  supposed 
respite.  The  mobilization  of  her  people's  army 
to  meet  the  Arab  threat  means  the  cessation 
or  serious  impediment  of  her  economic  life. 
Israel  has  to  marshal  every  able-bodied  cltl- 
zeu  from  the  age  of  18  to  46 — boy  and  girl, 
man  and  woman.  Denial  of  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  further  throttles  the  small 
country.  Unless  Arab  aggression  is  halted 
quickly  Israel  will  find  the  breathing  spell  a 
noose. 

The  declaration  of  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  that  he  will  not  permit  Israel  ships 
to  go  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  is  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  rights  of  Israel 
and  represents  a  violation  of  international 
law  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  In  1958.  The 
Egyptian  dictator's  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nation's  Emergency 
Force  from  Oaza  and  Slnal,  and  the  massing 
of  Arab  forces  on  every  border  of  the  Jewish 
state  are  further  indications  that  the  Arab 
rulers  may  have  decided  that  the  hour  is 
ripe  for  the  "war  of  annihilation"  they  have 
so  long  threatened.  Since  Israel  cannot  be 
expected  to  accede  passively  to  the  tighten- 
ing of  what  the  Arabs  themselves  have  de- 
scribed as  a  "death  nooee" — military  and 
economic — about  her,  the  danger  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  consequently  to  world 
peace  is  grave.  The  best  hope  for  curbing 
the  warlike  designs  of  the  Arab  powers  and 
for  preventing  a  tragic' conflagration  lies  in 
the  implementation  of  American  policy  as 
announced  in  the  Trl-Partlte  Declaration  of 
1950  and  subsequently  re-afflrmed  by  every 
American  president.  The  American  conunlt- 
ment  Is  unequivocal.  It  applies  both  to  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  Independence  of  Is- 
rael and  to  free  access  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 
A  review  of  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
present  situation  makes  clear  the  blatant  Im- 
moraUty  of  tactics  of  delay. 

On  March  1.  1957,  Mrs.  Oolda  Meir,  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  stated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  what  assumptions  Israeli 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  Oaza  Strip 
and  the  region  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  These 
assumptions  were:  that  free  and  Innocent 
passage  for  international  and  Israeli  shipping 
in  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  through  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  would  continue  to  be  fully  main- 
tained after  Israel's  withdrawal;  that  the 
take-over  of  Oaza  from  the  military  and 
civilian  control  of  Israel  would  be  exclusively 
by  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force;  and. 
finally,  that  the  United  Nations  administra- 
tion of  Oasa  would  be  maintained  tui  there 
was  a  i>eace  settlement  or  a  definite  agree- 
ment on  the  future  of  the  Oaza  Strip. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assurances  Israel  or- 
dered the  evacuation  of  points  vital  to  her 
security.  The  Oaza  Strip,  occupied  by  Egypt 
in  1948,  had  been  transformed  Into  a  hostile 
base  from  which  Nasser  unleashed  his 
fedayeen  terrorists  In  a  mounting  campaign 
of  arson  and  murder.  Sharm  el  Sheikh  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Slnal  overlooked 
the  Straits  of  Tiran:  control  of  this  point 
was  essential  to  lifting  the  Illegal  Egyptian 
blockade  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  The  Slnal 
Campaign,  precipitated  by  the  heavy  massing 
of  Egyptian  troops  and  Russian  armor  In  the 
Slnal  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  documented 
Imminence  of  a  "second  round"  was  under- 
taken to  liberate  Israel  from  the  fedayeen 
outrages  and  the  stranglehold  of  the  Egyp- 
tian blockade.  In  the  Interests  of  interna- 
tional peace  Israel  surrendered  the  fruits  of 
iu  victory.  It  accepted  the  assurances  of  the 
Great  Powers,  particularly  those  of  the 
United  States,  that  incursions  from  the  Oaza 
Strip  would  be  curbed,  and  that  free  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  would  not  be 
Impeded. 


THE    AaSUKANCES 

In  a  memorandum  of  February  11,  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles,  with  the  approval  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, said: 

"The  UiUted  SUtes  believes  that  the  Oulf 
comprehends  international  waters  and  that 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free  and 
Innocent  passage  In  the  Oulf  and  through 
the  Straits  giving  access  thereto.  We  have  in 
mind  not  only  conunerclal  usage,  but  the 
passage  of  pilgrims  on  religious  missions, 
which  should  be  fully  respected." 

On  February  20,  1957,  President  Elsenhower 
stated: 

"With  reference  to  the  passage  Into  and 
through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  we  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  Oulf  constitutes  inter- 
national waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the 
right  to  prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  in 
the  Oulf.  We  annoimced  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  exercise  this  right 
itself  and  to  join  with  others  to  secure  gen- 
eral recognition  of  this  right.  Egypt,  by  ac- 
cepting the  six  principles  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  last  October  In  reUtlon  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  bound  itself  to  free  and  open 
transit  through  the  Canal  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  to  the  principle  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal  should  be  insulated  from 
the  poUttcs  of  any  ooimtry.  We  should  not 
assume  that.  If  Israel  withdraws.  Egypt  wlU 
prevent  IsraeU  shipping  from  using  the  Suez 
Canal  or  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  If,  imhappily, 
Egypt  does  hereafter  violate  the  Armistice 
Agreement  or  other  International  obligations, 
then  this  should  be  dealt  with  firmly  by  the 
society  of  nations." 

The  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  suted  on  March  1, 
1967: 

"It  is  essential  that  units  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  be  stationed  at  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  in  order  to  achieve  there  the 
separation  of  Egyptian  and  Israel  land  and 
sea  fcH'ces.  This  separation  is  essential  untU 
It  is  clear  that  the  non-exercise  of  any  claim 
to  beUlgerent  rights  has  established  In  i>rac- 
tlce  the  peaceful  conditions  which  must 
govern  navigation  in  waters  having  such  an 
international  interest." 

On  the  basis  of  these  assurances,  Israel 
Foreign  Minister  Oolda  Meir  on  March  1, 
1957,  declared: 

"Israel  Is  now  prepared  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  the  region  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Straits  of  Tiran  In  the  confidence 
that  there  will  be  continued  freedom  of  navi- 
gation for  international  and  Israel  shipping 
In  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  through  the  Straits 
of  Tiran." 

As  additional  re-assurance.  President 
Elsenhower  wrote  personaUy  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Ben-Ourlon  on  March  2,  1957: 

"I  know  that  this  decision  was  not  an  easy 
one.  I  believe,  however,  that  Israel  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  having  thus  conf (Mined  to 
the  strong  sentiment  of  the  world  commu- 
nity as  expressed  in  the  various  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  relating  to  withdrawal. 

"It  has  always  been  the  view  of  this  Oov- 
emment  that  after  the  withdrawal  there 
should  be  a  united  effort  by  all  of  the  na- 
tions to  bring  about  conditions  in  the  area 
more  stable,  more  tranquil  and  more  con- 
ducive to  the  general  welfare  than  those 
which  existed  heretofore.  Already  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  baa  adopted  res- 
olutions which  presage  such  a  better  future. 
Hopes  and  expectations  based  thereon  were 
voiced  by  your  Foreign  Minister  and  others. 
I  beUeve  that  It  Is  reasonable  to  entertain 
such  hopes  and  expectations  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  United  States,  as  a  friend 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  area  and  as  a  loyal 
member  of  the  United  Nations  wlU  seek  that 
such  hopes  prove  not  to  be  in  vain." 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  on  April  37,  1958,  reaffirmed 
international  law  regarding  passage  through 
straits  in  these  terms: 


"There  should  be  no  suspension  of  the  In- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  througb 
straits  which  are  used  tor  international 
navigation  between  one  part  of  the  high  aeas 
and  another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  territo- 
rial sea  of  a  foreign  state." 

THE  TnOTED  NATIOKB  EMEEGEITCT  VOMCK 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  es- 
tablished by  virtue  of  a  Oeneral  Assembly 
resolution  of  November  5,  1966  had  been  de- 
ployed in  the  Oaza  Strip  and  the  Slnal  for 
over  ten  years.  Its  function  was  to  act  as  a 
buffer  and  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  re- 
gions. Its  sudden  withdrawal  by  Secretary- 
Oeneral  U  Thant  upon  the  unilateral  de- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  dictator  has  been 
viewed  by  the  Secretary -Oeneral  himself  as 
ill-timed.  In  his  statement  to  the  Sectulty 
CouncU  (May  19,  1967)  U  Thant  said:  "It 
can  be  said  that  the  timing  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  U.N.E.F.  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired because  of  the  prevailing  tensions  and 
dangers  throughout  the  area." 

Why  in  view  of  this  situation  did  U  Thant 
acquiesce  so  promptly  in  carrying  out  Nas- 
ser's demand?  The  Secretary-General  has 
stated  that  the  U.N.E.F.  could  not  remain 
against  the  wiU  of  Egypt.  The  possibility  of 
an  Egyptian  request  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  peace-keeping  force  had  been  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  Its  establishment.  The  then 
Secretary-Oeneral  Dag  Hammarakjold 
reached  an  agreement  with  President  Nasser 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
force  might  be  withdrawn.  On  November  20, 
1966  Hammarskjold  reported  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  on  this  matter,  and  noted  that  the 
General  Assembly  "understanding  this  to 
correspond  to  the  wishes  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Egypt,  reaffirms  its  wlUlngneas  to  main- 
tain U.N.EJ.  until  its  task  U  completed." 

In  other  words  the  UJf.E J.  was  to  stay  tlU 
Its  peace-keeping  purpose  was  achieved.  In 
addition,  on  February  26,  1957,  Hammar- 
skjold outlined  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  case  a  demand  for  withdrawal  of  the  force 
was  made:  the  Secretary-General  should  In- 
form the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  UJTJE J", 
which  should  then  decide  whether  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Why  were  the  peace-keeping  forces  not 
placed  in  IsraeU  territory?  In  the  crucial 
question  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  there  is  no 
such  geographic  possibility.  Israel  has  no  bor- 
der which  overlooks  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  the 
point  at  which  Egypt  seeks  to  bar  access  to 
Israeli  shipping  through  the  Oulf.  As  far  as 
the  Gaza  Strip  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  func- 
tion for  the  UJ7.E J',  on  the  IsraeU  side  of  the 
border.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
UJT.  soldiers  may  not  iise  force.  They  are  ob- 
servers who  act  as  checks  on  proposed  vio- 
lence. Since  military  Infiltrators  and  terror- 
ists come  from  Oaza  into  Israel  and  not  from 
Israel  Into  Gaza,  a  United  Nations  presence  Is 
helpful  In  Gaza;  It  Is  meaningless  in  Israel. 
Shukalry's  fire-eating  "Palestine  Liberation 
Army"  is  now  stationed  in  Oaza  and  threaten- 
ing to  send  guerrillas  Into  Israel.  No  Israelis 
are  trying  to  infiltrate  Oaza. 

THE   PRESEITT    CRISIS 

President  Nasser  has  explained  his  m°w<"ig 
of  troops  in  the  Slnal  and  his  mining  of  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba  as  measures  to  forestaU  an 
Israeli  attack  on  Syria.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
echoed  this  explanation,  suggesting  further 
that  Israel  is  Involved  in  an  "imperialist  plot" 
to  topple  the  "progressive"  government  of 
Syria.  The  nonsensical  nature  of  these 
charges  Is  disproven  by  the  sequence  of  events 
as  described  in  Prime  Minister's  Bshlud's  re- 
port to  the  Knesset  on  May  22,  1967: 

"During  the  night  of  May  16,  1967,  news  of 
thj  movement  of  ISgyptian  mlUtary  forces 
into  Slnal  reached  us  from  various  aourcea. 
Military  forces  had  been  openly  and  demon- 
stratively transferred.  In  broad  daylight. 
Cairo  explained  that  this  step  was  taken  in 
response  to  Israel's  alleged  preparations  to 
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•tteek  SjrU.  and  cMUsmtratton  of  military 
forccB  on  tbe  northern  trontlsr. 

"Upon  leamlnf  of  tb«  Egyptian  troop 
moTemtnta  and  the  prstaxt  oSegred  to  explain 
them,  and  before  Bgyptlan  forcea  had 
crossed  the  Suez  Canal,  we  Infonned  the 
UJt.  that  the  allegations  of  Israeli  txoop  con- 
centrations In  northern  Israel  were  baseless, 
nils  statement  was  transmitted  by  tbe  IT.N. 
to  Middle  Eastern  capitals,  Including  Cairo. 
In  his  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  May 
19,  1907,  the  U.N.  Becretary-Oeneral  states 
that  U.N.  observers  verified  the  absence  of 
Israeli  troop  concentrations  and  Israeli  mili- 
tary movements  on  the  northern  frontier. 

"Nevertheless,  Egyptian  troop  movements 
continued  tn  tiie  direction  of  Slnal,  while 
mendacious  propaganda  continued  to  pro- 
ceed from  Cairo  and  Damascus  concerning 
laraeU  concentrations  which  had  never  taken 
place. 

"During  the  first  days  of  Egyptian  troop 
movements  towards  Slnal,  authoritative  po- 
litical circles  in  the  world  capitals  expressed 
the  view  that  this  was  merely  a  propaganda 
move,  devoid  of  any  particular  military  sig- 
nificance. 

"The  movement  of  Egyptian  forces  into 
Slnal  gathered  strength  during  the  second 
half  of  last  week,  and  today  they  are  almost 
fully  deployed  in  eastern  Slnal  and  various 
positions  throughout  the  penlns\ila. 

"Before  May  14.  the  Egyptian  force  In 
Slnal  consisted  of  less  than  two  divisions, 
baaed  mainly  on  infantry  and  some  armour. 
Today,  after  reinforcements,  Egyptian  forces 
there  are  of  a  strength  close  to  four  divisions 
of  infantry  with  armour.  Furthermore, 
numerous  artillery  units  have  been  brought 
up,  and  tbe  Palestinian  forcea  In  tbe  Qaza 
Strip  have  been  strengthened.  Moreover,  the 
Egyptian  Air  Force  in  the  Slnal  peninsula 
has  also  been  reinforced." 

While  It  i«  true  that  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment had  warned  Syria  to  stop  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  agricultural  settlements  near  the 
Syrian  border.  U  Thant  as  late  as  May  19 
oonflrmed  the  absence  of  troop  concentra- 
ttona  In  Israel,  whereas  the  Egyptian  massing 
of  troops  In  Slnal  began  on  May  15,  four 
days  earlier.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  Is 
apparent  that  Nasser,  whether  confident  of 
Russian  military  support,  ot  piqued  by  Arab 
charges  that  he  was  insufficiently  bellicose 
and  eager  to  re-establish  his  pre-eminence 
In  the  Arab  world,  appears  to  have  decided 
that  the  moment  for  the  "third  round,"  the 
war  of  final  "annihilation"  of  Israel,  had 
coma.  In  this  he  is.  of  course,  supported  by 
the  various  Arab  states,  none  of  whom  can 
afford  to  appear  less  bellicose  than  the  other. 
Israel  may  well  have  to  fight  once  more  for 
tha  right  to  live,  against  enormous  odds. 
Though  tbe  plaudits  to  Israel  valor  and 
competence  are  fully  merited,  arithmetic 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  small  democracy, 
created  as  an  act  of  historic  Justice  by  the 
United  Nations  less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
encircled  by  a  hostile  ring  of  Arab  states.  Is 
vastly  outnumbered.  It  Is  essential  that  tbe 
"third  round,"  already  initiated  by  tbe  block- 
ade of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  be  stopped  by  the 
International  eommunlty  In  their  interests  of 
world  peace. 

Israel  is  eager  for  peace.  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  has  offered  to  draw  back  Israeli  forces 
from  the  borders  if  the  Egyptians  will  do 
likewise.  In  Us  address  to  the  BCneaset 
(May  33)  be  declared: 

"I  would  like  to  say  again  to  the  Arab 
eotintrles  from  this  rostrum,  particularly  to 
Egypt  and  Syria,  that  we  harbour  no  aggres- 
sive designs.  We  have  no  possible  Interest 
in  violating  either  their  security,  their  ter- 
ritory or  their  legitimate  rights.  Nor  shall 
we  tnterfers  In  any  way  in  their  internal 
affairs,  their  regimes,  or  their  regional  or  In- 
ternational rtiattona.  Wa  eoqieet  of  them, 
according  to  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  toward 
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Declaration  by  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States.  May  25.  1960: 

"The  three  governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  desire  to  promote 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area  and  their  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  use  of  force  or  threat 
of  force  between  any  of  the  states  in  that 
area. 

"The  three  governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  statas  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  Unes,  would, 
consistently  with  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  tbe  United  Nations,  immediately 
take  action,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  such  violation." 

On  June  1.  1953,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  reafllrmed  the  declaration  in 
a  radio  address  and  said: 

'The  present  U.S.  Administration  stands 
fully  behind  that  declaration." 

President  Eisenhower,  State  of  tbe  Union 
Message,  January  6,   1957: 

"We  have  shown,  so  that  none  can  doubt, 
our  dedication  to  the  principle  that  force 
shall  not  be  used  internationally  for  any 
aggressive  purposes  and  that  tbe  integrity 
and  Independence  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  should  be  Inviolate." 

President  ECennedy,  May  8,  1963: 

"In  the  event  of  aggrsealon  or  preparation 
for  aggression  (In  the  Middle  East),  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  we  wculd  support  appro- 
priate measures  in  tbe  United  Nations,  adopt 
other  courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  pre- 
vent or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression: 
which,  of  course,  has  been  tbe  policy  which 
the  United  States  has  followed  for  some 
time." 

President  Johnson,  on  May  23,  1967,  stated: 

'To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East.  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  tbe  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  support  of 
tbe  political  indei>endence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  all  tbe  nations  of  tbe  area.  Tbe 
United  States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by 
anyone  in  the  area,  in  any  form,  overt  or 
clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  led  by  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Truman.  President  Elsenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as  tbe 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties.  The 
reccsvl  of  the  actions  at  the  United  States 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations.  Is  very  clear  on  this 
point." 

Thx  Rigitt  to  SKL.F-D£n:NS> 
(Note. — This  article  is  part  of  an  address 
delivered  at  the  United  Nations,  December  5, 
1950,  by  Mrs.  Oolda  Melt,  then  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Israel,  In  regard  to  tbe  Slnal  Cam- 
paign. We  reprint  it  because  of  Its  pertinence 
to  the  present  crisis.) 

(By  Oolda  Melr) 

For  eight  years  Israel  has  been  subjected 
to  tbe  unremitting  violence  of  physical  as- 
sault and  to  an  equally  unremitting  Intent 
to  destroy  the  country  economically  through 
blockade,  through  boycott  and  through  law- 
less interference  with  the  development  of 
Its  natural  resources.  Since  Israel's  efforts  to 
repulse  tbe  concerted  Arab  onslaught  in 
1948.  it  has  had  no  respite  from  hostile  acts 
and  loudly  proclaimed  threats  of  destruction. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  pretend  tliat  the  pres- 
ent situation  can  be  dlscuased  without  re- 
gard to  this  background,  or  that  the  causes 
that  precipitated  Israel's  recent  security 
action  can  be  ignored.  If  this  Assembly  is 
genuinely  determined  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  it  must  first  determine  from 
what  source  aggressive  policies  derive.  It  will 
serve  little  purpose  to  Isolate  one  link  in  the 
c:baln  of  circumstances,  to  thrust  tbe  weight 
of  resolutions  upon  oae  Incident  without 
considering  the  total  effects.  Unless  tbe 
United  Nations  Is  prepared  to  use  its  influ- 


ence to  prevail  upon  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  to  negotiate  a  fundamental 
solution,  the  Middle  Eastern  cauldron  will 
continue  to  seethe  and  tbe  region  will  be  a 
powder-keg  for  others  anxious  to  exploit  its 
Inflammable  possibilities.  Not  only  the  well- 
being  of  Israel,  but  perhaps  the  peace  of 
mankind,  demand  that  tbe  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  unrest  in  this  part  of  the 
world  be  squarely  faced  and  tbe  causes  of 
tension  removed. 

Israel  Is  ringed  by  hostile  states  which  io- 
voke  the  terms  of  the  1949  Armistice  Agree- 
ment when  they  find  it  convenient,  and 
which  flout  those  agreements  when  they  find 
them  oppressive.  They  refuse  to  sign  peace 
treaties,  clinging  desperately  to  the  dis- 
credited theory  of  a  "belligerent  status" 
against  Israel,  while  at  the  same  time 
piously  demanding  the  protections  of  peace 
for  themselves.  As  long  ago  as  June  13,  1951, 
an  official  Egyptian  representative  defended 
bis  country's  obstruction  of  Israel  shipping 
tlirougb  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  following 
extraordinary  words: 

"We  are  exercising  a  right  of  war.  We  are 
still  legally  at  war  with  Israel.  An  armistice 
does  not  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  war.  It 
does  not  prohibit  a  country  from  exercising 
certain  rights  of  war." 

We  know  from  agonizing  experience  what 
these  "certain  rights  of  war"  are.  They  in- 
clude Indiscriminate  terror,  arson  and  eco- 
nomic attack.  At  tbe  same  time  any  Israeli 
effort  to  stop  murder  and  pillage,  to  make 
existence  tolerable  for  its  beleaguered  popu- 
lation. Is  met  with  an  outcry  alx>ut  the  vio- 
lation of  peace,  a  peace  which  exists  only  In 
BO  far  as  It  accords  with  the  convenience  of 
those  wbo  have  broken  It  A  comfortable 
division  has  been  made:  the  Arab  states 
unilaterally  «iJoy  the  "rights  of  war";  Israel 
has  the  umiateral  responsibility  of  keeping 
tbe  peace.  But  belligerency  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  Is  it  surprising  If  a  people  laboring 
under  this  monstrous  distinction  should 
finally  become  restive  and  at  last  seek  a  way 
of  rescuing  its  life  from  the  perils  of  a 
regulated  war  conducted  against  it  from  all 
Bides? 

For  the  people  of  Israel  this  paradox  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  logic  or  semantics. 
Among  the  "rights  of  war"  exercised  against 
Israel  has  been  the  fedayeen  campaign  un- 
leashed by  Colonel  Nasser  in  the  summer  of 
1955.  These  fedayeen  are  gunmen,  trained 
by  Egyptian  army  officers  and  recruited 
chiefly  from  among  the  Arab  population  in 
the  Gaza  strip,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Egyptian  army  when  it  invaded  Israel  in 
1948.  Fedayeen  gangs  have  been  planted  in 
Jordan.  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Very  heavy  con- 
centrations of  these  fedayeen  units  were 
stationed  in  tbe  Slnal  desert.  Israel's  narrow 
borders  and  long  frontiers  make  it  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  terror  squads  who  cross 
the  border  at  night  with  the  sole  objective 
of  indiscriminately  shooting  or  bombing  any 
Israeli  house,  or  any  man,  woman  or  child. 
The  murders  committed  by  tbe  fedayeen 
were  balled  by  tbe  Cairo  radio  on  August 
31.  1956,  with  words  which  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  organizers  of  these 
outrages : 

"Weep,  O  Israel,  because  Egypt's  Arabs 
have  already  found  their  way  to  Tel-Aviv. 
The  day  of  extermination  draws  near.  There 
shall  be  no  more  complaints  or  protests  to 
the  United  Nations  or  the  Armistice  Com- 
mission. There  wlU  be  no  peace  on  the  bor- 
ders because  we  demand  the  death  of  Israel." 

Tbe  slaughter  of  six  children  and  their 
teacher  in  tbe  agricultural  school  of  Shafrlr, 
the  bombing  of  a  wedding  in  the  Negev  vil- 
lage of  Patlsh — these  are  examples,  familiar 
to  the  world,  of  the  kind  of  heroic  exploits  so 
lustily  applauded  by  Colonel  Nasser  when  he 
addressed  a  fedayeen  unit  in  tbe  Oaza  strip 
in  the  following  terms: 

"You  have  proven  by  your  deeds  that  you 
are  heroes   upon  whom  our  entire  country 
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can  depend.  The  spirit  with  which  you  en- 
tered the  land  of  the  enemy  must  spread." 

Tbe  list  of  dally  murders,  of  acts  of  rob- 
bery and  sabotage,  can  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. But  let  me  only  remind  this  Assem- 
bly of  the  events  of  September  23rd  of  this 
year  on  another  front,  when  a  group  of  ar- 
chaeologists was  fired  upon  In  Ramat  Rachel 
from  tbe  Jordanian  border.  Five  Israelis  were 
killed  and  10  wounded.  Tbe  next  day  two 
more  Israelis,  a  man  and  a  woman,  working 
in  their  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, were  killed  by  Jordanian  units.  When 
in  response,  on  September  26,  deterrent  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  Husan  by  an  Israel  army 
unit,  this  action  was  officially  described  as 
"unprovoked." 

May  I  say  that  the  people  of  Israel  cannot 
emulate,  nor  do  they  understand,  this  legal- 
istic detachment.  When  their  peaceable  fel- 
low-citizens are  murdered  in  cold  blood,  in 
the  course  of  their  dally  occupation,  they  are 
provoked  and  they  demand  that  their  gov- 
ernment reflect  that  sense  of  provocation  by 
affording  them  the  protection  which  ever 
state  owes  its  citizens  and  which  interna- 
tional bodies  are  apparently  unable  to  pro- 
vide. If  moral  distinctions  are  to  be  made, 
then  let  me  suggest  that  controlled  military 
actions — with  limited  and  well  defined  mil- 
itary or  police  objectives — are  less  abhorrent, 
even  to  the  moet  sensitive  conscience,  than 
wanton  and  indiscriminate  murder  which 
strikes  not  at  military  targets,  but  solely  at 
civilians. 

The  campaign  of  terror  unleashed  against 
Israel  was  not  stopped  by  the  Intervention 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  cease-fire  secured 
by  the  Secretary-General  last  April  was  not 
honored.  Instead,  despite  exemplary  restraint 
practiced  by  Israel  immediately  after  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  violence  increased  on 
every  border.  Every  sign  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptian  dictator  was  about  to 
realize  his  cherished  and  fully  publicized  am- 
bition of  a  second  round  aimed  at  destroying 
Israel.  He  had  amassed  huge  stocks  of  heavy 
armaments,  secured  largely  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  affiliated  countries.  He  had  con- 
cluded treaties  with  Jordan  and  Syria 
according  to  which  the  military  forces  of 
these  countries  were  placed  under  the  Egyp- 
tian High  Command.  We  knew  of  large  con- 
rentratlons  of  armor  and  fedayeen  In  the 
Egyptian  bases  tn  the  Slnal  desert  and  the 
Gaza  strip  directly  along  the  borders  of  Israel. 
There  was  a  minimum  of  reticence  about  the 
proposed  "extermination"  of  the  small 
nelghhoring  state.  We  recognized  the  symp- 
toms. Within  the  lifetime  of  nearly  every 
person  here  present  a  dlcUtor  arose  who.  like 
this  disciple  of  his,  informed  the  world  In 
advance  of  his  bloodthirsty  plans.  The  ashes 
of  tbe  crematoria,  the  carnage  of  millions,  a 
world  in  ruin,  testified  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  kept  his  purposes. 

Such  a  lesson  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Certainly  the  peopl  of  Israel  are  not  llkely 
to  forget  what  the  threat  of  total  extermina- 
tion means. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  acts  of  hostility  of  the 
Egyptian  government  In  many  other  fields. 
But  the  Assembly  cannot  remain  Indifferent, 
above  all.  to  tbe  fact  that  ever  since  tbe  Res- 
olutlon  of  the  Security  Council  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1951,  and  Indeed,  before  that,  the 
Government  of  Israel  has  patiently  striven  to 
solve  the  grave  international  problem  of  a 
double  sea-blockade  imposed  against  Israel 
^y  Egypt  >n  the  Suez  Canal  and  In  the 
StralU  of  Aqaba.  Tbe  Security  Council  con- 
firmed tbe  iUegallty  of  this  blockade  and  re- 
jected the  Egyptian  argument  of  a  "state  of 
war"  by  which  it  sought  to  Justify  it.  The 
Council  ordered  Egypt  to  terminate  these 
practices.  In  October.  1966.  the  Security 
Council  repeated  its  call  for  free  passage 
without  discrimination,  "overt  or  covert." 

Their  decisions  have  been  flouted.  At  the 


same  time  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries have  sought  by  every  means,  direct  and 
Indirect,  by  organized  boycott  and  by  in- 
discriminate threats  against  Israel  and  at- 
tempted blackmail  of  countries  friendly  to 
Israel,  to  cripple  Israel's  commerce  and  to 
strangle  her  economic  life.  They  have  ex- 
tended that  boycott  of  Israel  even  to  the 
agencies  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

We  are  a  small  people  in  a  small  barren 
land  which  we  revived  with  our  labor  and  our 
love.  Tbe  odds  against  us  are  heavy;  the  dis- 
parity of  forces  is  great,  but  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  defend  our  lives  and  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  security.  We  desire 
nothing  more  than  peace,  but  we  cannot 
equate  peace  merely  with  an  apathetic  readi- 
ness to  be  destroyed.  If  hostile  forces  gather 
for  our  proposed  destruction  they  must  not 
demand  that  we  provide  them  with  ideal 
conditions  for  the  realization  of  their  plans. 
Nor  should  the  sincere  desire  for  peace,  shared 
by  so  many,  be  used  as  the  shelter  for  such 
preparations. 

The  action  of  the  Israel  army  in  the  un- 
populated Slnal  desert  served  to  disrupt  well- 
laid  Egyptian  plans  and  to  liquidate  new 
bases  of  active  hostility  against  us.  The  texts 
of  captured  Egyptian  military  documents 
which  Israel  presented  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  November  ISth  indicate  how  immi- 
nent was  the  attack.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
long  and  detailed  directives  to  the  Egyptian 
commandere.  But  It  would  be  salutary  for 
all  of  us  not  to  lorget  the  introduction,  which 
read: 

"Every  commander  Is  to  prepare  himself 
and  his  subordinates  for  the  Inevitable  cam- 
paign with  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
our  exalted  aim  which  Is  the  annihilation  of 
Israel  and  her  destruction  In  the  shortest 
possible  time  in  the  most  brutal  and  savage 
battles." 

Is  it  conceivable  that  this  Assembly  should 
view  the  situation  in  Israel  preceding  Octo- 
ber 29,  1956  as  one  of  peace?  Why  should  acts 
of  cowardly  murder  of  unarmed  men,  women 
and  children,  carried  out  for  years,  evoke 
less  resentment  than  open  military  opera- 
tion against  nests  of  fedayeen  and  bases  of 
hostile  forces? 

The  practical  problems  which,  it  is  claimed, 
divide  the  Arabs  and  Israel  are  not  beyond 
solution.  Tbe  world  has.  for  instance,  known 
and  still  knows  refugee  problems  of  far  vi-lder 
scope  than  those  of  the  Arab  refugees.  In 
Korea,  in  India  and  Pakistan,  tn  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  Europe  after  World  War  II,  these 
numerically  far  larger  problems  have  or  are 
being  successfully  handled.  Who  more  than 
the  Jewish  people  has  endtired  the  tragic 
fate  of  tbe  refugee?  If  to-day  there  is  no  bit- 
ter Jewish  refugee  problem  in  the  world,  it 
is  because  Israel  supported  by  the  solidarity 
of  tbe  Jewish  people  everywhere  and  with 
the  aid  of  friendly  governments  has  largely 
solved  it.  There  need  never  have  been  a 
Palestine  Arab  refugee  problem  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  Arab 
states.  Given  tbe  cooperation  of  those  same 
Arab  states  this  distressing  human  problem 
could  readily  have  been  solved  and  can  be 
solved  to-day.  In  Its  solution  Israel,  as  has 
been  previously  stated  on  behalf  of  my  gov- 
ernment, is  prepared  to  play  its  part.  But 
while  Israel  was  absorbing  Jewish  refugees  to 
a  number  exceeding  that  of  all  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees— and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
whom  we  absorbed  came  from  these  same 
Arab  lands — the  Arab  states  for  their  part. 
With  the  exception  of  Jordan,  were  erecting 
an  Iron  wall  between  themselves  and  these 
kinsmen  of  theirs.  Since  then  they  have  lost 
no  opportumty  for  exploiting  these  people 
as  a  political  weapon  In  their  war  against 
Israel. 

The  fimdamental  problem  in  the  whole 
situation  is  tbe  systematically  organized 
Arab  hostility  against  Israel.  Arab  enmity  to- 
wards Israel  is  not  a  natural  phenomenon.  It 
is  artificially  fostered  and  nurtured.  It  is  not. 


as  has  been  here  alleged,  Israel  which  is  an 
Instrument  of  colonialism.  It  is  tbe  Israel- 
Arab  conflict  which  keeps  the  area  at  tbe 
mercy  of  dangerously  contending  outside 
forces.  Only  by  the  liquidation  of  that  con- 
flict will  the  people  of  the  region  be  able  to 
work  out  their  own  destimee  in  independence 
and  hope.  Only  In  that  prospect  lies  hope 
for  a  brighter  future  of  equality  and  progress 
for  all  the  peoples  concerned.  If  hatred  is 
abandoned  as  a  principle  of  Arsb  policies 
everything  becomes  possible. 

Over  and  over  again  the  Israel  govern- 
ment has  held  out  Its  band  in  peace  to  its 
neighbors.  But  to  no  avail.  At  tbe  Ninth 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  tbe  Israel 
representative  suggested  that  if  the  Arab 
countries  were  not  yet  ready  for  peace,  it 
would  at  least  be  useful  as  a  preUminary 
or  transitory  stage  to  conclude  agreements 
committing  the  parties  to  policies  of  non- 
aggression  and  pacific  settlement.  The  reply 
was  outright  rejection.  Our  offer  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  all  or  any  Arab  coun- 
try still  stands.  No  answer  from  across  our 
borders   has  come  to  our  call  for  peace. 

The  concept  of  annihilating  Israel  is  a 
legacy  of  Hitler's  war  against  tbe  Jewish 
people:  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
soldiers  of  Nasser  had  an  Arabic  translation 
of  Mein  Kampf  In  their  knapsacks.  We  are 
convinced  that  these  dangerous  seeds  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Arab 
peoples,  but  this  fatal  game  is  one  wblcb 
the  Arab  political  leaders  should  halt  In 
the  interests  of  the  Arab  peoples  themselves. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  renew  an  appeal 
already  heard  from  this  rostrum  to  Egypt  to 
desist  from  the  shameful  and  disastrous 
policy  recently  initiated  of  wholesale  perse- 
cution of  its  Jewish  population.  I  shall  not 
elaborate  on  the  mass  of  detailed  Informa- 
tion now  reaching  us  in  this  connection, 
some  of  which  has  been  Incorporated  in  a 
memorandum  which  it  was  my  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  last  Saturday  afternoon — 
the  sordid  and  disgraceful  story  of  deporta- 
tions and  concentration  camps,  of  indlgmty 
and  spoliation,  the  holding  of  hostages  to 
ensure  silence  on  the  part  of  those  expelled, 
and  of  callous  brutaUty.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  shocked  conscience  of  the  world  will  have 
its  effect  on  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  that 
they  will  yet  desist,  and  desist  at  once,  from 
the  measures  on  which  they  have  em- 
barked. 

What  ought  to  be  done  now?  Are  we.  In  our 
relations  with  Egypt,  to  go  back  to  an  armi- 
stice regime  which  has  brought  anything  but 
peace  and  which  Egypt  has  derisively  flouted? 
Shall  the  Sinai  desert  again  breed  nests  of 
fedayeen  and  of  aggressive  armies  poised 
for  the  assault?  Will  certain  countries  rearm 
Egypt  for  the  renewed  pursuit  of  its  an- 
nounced aims?  Must  the  tragedy  be  re-en- 
acted in  the  tinderbox  of  the  Middle  East? 
The  peace  of  our  region  and  perhaps  of  more 
than  our  region  hangs  on  the  answers  which 
will  be  given  to  these  questions. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  October  30,  1956,  we  put 
the  following  questions : 

( a )  "Does  Egj^pt  still  adhere  to  the  position 
declcu-ed  and  maintained  by  her  over  years 
that  she  Is  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel? 

(b)  "Is  Egypt  prepared  to  enter  into  im- 
mediate negotiations  with  Israel  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  ol  peace  between  the 
two  countries  as  indicated  in  paragraph  3 
of  tbe  aide-memoire  of  tbe  Government  of 
Israel  of  November  4,  1956  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations? 

(c)  "Does  Egypt  agree  to  cease  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  Israel  and  lift  the 
blockade  of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Suez 
Canal? 

(d)  "Does  Egypt  undertake  to  recall  the 
fedayeen  gangs  under  her  control  in  other 
Arab  coimtries?" 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  clear,  simple, 
binding  answers?  Are  we,  and  not  only  we  but 
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the  fellow  members  of  the  United  NatlooB,  to 
take  u  an  answer  the  announcement  on 
Badio  Cairo,  on  Deconber  a,  1966,  repeated 
again  later  in  the  day.  that:  "The  Fedayeen 
Command  haa  decided  to  launch  a  fierce 
campaign  within  larael  during  the  coming 
winter  eeaaon"?  Can  the  United  Natlona 
make  ItieU  responsible  for  the  restoration, 
once  again,  on  our  southern  borders  of  mur- 
der and  sabotage  units  pursuing  a  one-sided 
belUgermey?  The  blockade  in  the  OuU  of 
Aqaba  Is  now  terminated.  The  battery  of 
guns  Installed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government  on  the  desolate  shore  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  for 
the  sole  and  Illegal  purpose  of  preventing  the 
passage  Into  the  Oulf  of  Israel  shilling  no 
longer  exists.  Would  it  not  be  grotesque  for 
an  International  body  to  permit  the  creation 
anew  of  the  conditions  which  nxade  that 
blockade  possible;  or  to  permit  Egypt  to  per- 
petuate unhindered  ita  parallel  blockade  In 
Sues?  We  cannot  believe  that  that  is  the 
case.  To  do  so  would  constitute  a  distortion 
of  the  very  meaning  and  essence  of  the  Char- 
ter. 

My  Government  has  undertaken  an  obli- 
gation to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Egyptian 
territory  and  we  are  Implementing  it.  But 
we  must  know  what  will  be  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  Force  after  the  Israel  forces 
are  withdrawn.  We  are  certain  that  It  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  Assembly  to  recreate 
the  conditions  laden  with  the  Identical  dan- 
gers which  produced  the  explosion  of  Octo- 
ber 3»th. 

May  I  remind  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  there  was  a  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  they  understood  Israel's 
right  .to  self-defense  and  appreciated  the 
true  disposition  of  forces  in  the  Bdlddle  East? 

Ambassador  Jacob  Malik  declared  in  the 
Security  Council  in  1948  In  words  which  are 
as  apt  today  as  the  day  they  were  uttered: 

"Since  Its  birth  the  State  of  Israel  has 
declared  that  it  will  live  in  pefu:e  and  enter- 
tain peaceful  relations  with  aU  its  neighbors. 
Israel  is  not  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  this 
appeal  did  not  meet  with  response  from  its 
neighbors." 

The  truth  Is  that  since  1B48,  when  the 
words  ot  the  USSR  delegate  that  I  have 
quoted  were  uttered,  nothing  has  changed  In 
Israel's  desire  or  Intentions.  We  seek,  as 
before,  to  fulfill  our  historic  mission  of  re- 
building our  land  for  our  harried  people  and 
to  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors.  But  I 
say  again  again  that  neither  peace  nor  war 
can  be  unilateral.  A  boundary  must  be  re- 
spected by  two  sides;  it  cannot  be  open  to 
fedayeen  and  closed  to  Israeli  soldiers. 

What  does  Israel  want?  Its  requirements 
are  simple.  We  wish  to  be  secure  against 
threats  to  our  territorial  integrity  and  na- 
tional Independence.  We  wish  to  be  left  alone 
to  pursue  the  work  of  developing  our  coun- 
try and  building  a  new  society  founded  on 
social  justice  and  1  idlvidual  liberty.  We  wish 
to  cooperate  with  our  neighbors  for  the 
common  good  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  region. 


WEST  VIROINIA  REGIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoho  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  follows  a  transcript  of  the 
June  16  radio-television  interview  In 
which  Chester  G.  Bowers.  Director  of 
Airport  Service  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Administration,  descrit>e8  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  May  15  FAA  decision  to  sup- 
port a  regional  airport  for  southern  West 
Virginia  at  the  Midway  site.  This  consti- 
tutes an  official,  objective  view  which 
sheds  light  rather  than  heat  on  the  West 
Virginia  airport  problem. 

The  transcript  follows: 

AiTNouNCEB.  Here  today  Is  Chester  Bowers, 
Director  of  Airports  Service  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  who  will  outline  the 
background  and  significance  for  West  Vir- 
ginia of  the  FAA  decision  to  support  a  large 
regional  airport  serving  West  Virginia  at  the 
Midway  site. 

Mr.  Bowers.  Last  month  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  made  a  decision  to  con- 
struct a  new  airport  to  provide  Improved  air 
service  to  that  part  of  the  state.  The  FAA  de- 
cision and  recommendation  was  based  on  a 
long  study  of  the  alrpKsrt  needs  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  citizens  of  Kanawha  County  and 
the  city  of  Charleston  have  recognized  for 
several  years  that  they  would  need  Improved 
airport  facilities  to  accommodate  the  newer 
and  larger  aircraft  that  would  be  serving 
that  community.  Several  years  ago,  Kanawha 
County  undertook  a  planning  study  to  de- 
cide whether  It  was  feasible  to  Improve  the 
existing  airport  or  whether  a  new  replace- 
ment facility  should  be  developed.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  assisted  with  a 
small  grant  In  that  planning  study. 

GX7THRIC    PBOPOSAL 

Our  agency  also  admiaisters  a  construction 
grant  program  under  which  we  provide  funds, 
frequently  as  much  as  50 T^,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airports.  In  our  grant-in-aid  program 
for  last  year,  we  received  a  request  from  Ka- 
nawha County  for  some  $8  million  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  In  development  of  a  new  air- 
port at  the  Guthrie  site.  This  request  was 
based  on  the  planning  study  undertaken 
which  concluded  that  it  was  more  feasible 
to  provide  Improved  air  service  for  the  long 
term  future  at  a  new  site  rather  than  Im- 
prove the  Kanawha  County  Airport. 

T«I-STATS    AnU'ORT    EXPANSION 

In  that  same  grant-in-aid  program  last 
year,  our  agency  also  received  a  request  for 
improvement  of  the  Trl-fitate  Airport  to  pro- 
vide a  7000  foot  runway  and  the  request  asked 
for  some  $3.60  million  of  Federal  funds.  Natu- 
rally, when  an  Investment  decision  is  of  the 
magnitude  called  for  here,  it's  prudent  to  ex- 
amine aU  the  altematlvas.  The  FAA  normally 
would  examine  the  possibility  of  one  airport 
to  serve  adjacent  communities  when  It's  faced 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  requests  that  were 
received  from  Trl-State  and  from  Kanawha 
County. 

FAA    LOCATKS    SrTK    AT    MIDWAT 

At  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  Hunting- 
ton approached  the  agency  about  the  feasibil- 
ity of  an  airport  midway  between  Charleston 
and  Huntington  to  serve  both  communities. 
The  FAA  located  a  site  that  was  suitable  for 
airport  development  and  consequently  de- 
ferred action  on  the  requests  for  aid  from 
both  Kanawha  County  and  Trl-State.  At  the 
same  time,  we  urged  the  state  and  affected 
public  agencies  to  study  their  long-range  air- 
port needs  and  to  unify  a  proposal  or  pro- 
posals to  satisfy  those  needs. 

When  no  unified  proposal  was  evident,  the 
FAA  accelerated  its  studies  and  after  a  rather 
intensive  study  of  some  five  months,  we  have 
concluded  that  It  is  in  the  most  public  Inter- 
est to  develop  a  single  airport. 

In  the  course  of  those  studies  we  examined 
three  principal  alternatives.  We  examined 
flirst  of  all  and  In  some  depth  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  present  alrptorts.  Trl-State 
and  Huntington  can  be  improved  to  provide 
long  range  needs  by  extension  of  the  runway. 
We  estimate  that  Tri-6tate  could  be  im- 
proved to  provide  a  7000  foot  runway  for  ap- 
proximately $4.9  million. 


WHY   EXPANSION  OF  KANAWHA  AnU>OBT  IB   NOT 

FXASIBLX 

Kanawha  County  Airport  at  Charleston  Is 
another  matter.  It  has  some  distinct  advan- 
tage in  being  a  close  In  aiiport.  Our  studies 
show  that  a  7000  foot  runway  can  be  con- 
structed on  the  existing  site.  This  would  be  a 
new  runway.  Such  construction,  however, 
would  require  a  relocation  of  the  National 
Guard  area,  and  we  concluded  that  a  new 
runway  would  cost  approximately  $9.4  mil- 
lion. Even  with  this  cost,  we  looked  very 
carefully  at  whether  or  not  the  existing  air- 
port. Improved  with  a  new  7000  foot  runway, 
could  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Charles- 
ton area.  We  thought  very  definitely  that  th« 
possibility  of  Improving  Kanawha  should 
either  be  ruled  In  or  ruled  out  before  we 
examined  a  new  site.  Our  studies  have  led  us 
to  conclude  after  consultation  with  the  air- 
lines, after  consideration  of  many  ftuitors,  and 
after  making  our  own  forecasts,  that  a  7000 
foot  runway  at  the  Kanawha  Airport  would 
be  a  stop-gap  measure,  that  7000  feet,  while 
meeting  today's  needs,  would  not  meet  needs 
as  far  ahead  as  1976.  Therefore,  if  we  sup- 
rwrted  the  development  of  a  new  runway 
at  Kanawha  County  we  would  again  be  In 
the  same  situation  we  are  today,  come  1975. 
So,  we  concluded,  as  did  Kanawha  County 
several  years  ago,  that  a  new  site  was  needed. 

ANALYSIS    or    GOTHEIE    ALTEENATIVX 

The  alternative  sites  were  the  Guthrie  site. 
located  some  12  miles  from  Charleston  and  a 
Midway  site,  located  between  Charleston  and 
Huntington,  some  27  miles  from  downtown 
Charlestown  and  33  miles  from  downtown 
Huntington.  The  Guthrie  site  haa  the  advan- 
tage of  being  closer  to  the  majority  of  the  air 
travelers.  At  the  present  time,  the  Kanawha 
County  Airport  boards  about  three  times  as 
many  domestic  scheduled  passengers  as  does 
Trl-State.  The  Guthrie  site  is  suitable  for 
development  of  a  7300  foot  runway  that  will 
serve  the  short-range  needs.  The  site  has 
capability  of  runway  expansion  of  10,000  feet. 
There  are  no  smog  or  fog  problems  as  there 
are  at  Kanawha.  But  the  cost  of  development 
of  a  runway  at  the  Guthrie  site  we  estimate 
to  be  slightly  over  $22  million.  If  Guthrie  is 
developed  to  serve  Charleston,  Trl-State 
would  need  also  to  be  further  Improved  to 
serve  the  Huntlngton-Ironton -Ashland  area, 
and  here  you  have  an  additional  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $4.9  million. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  MIDWAY   SITX 

We  then  looked  very  carefully  at  the  Mid- 
way site.  This  site  is  also  suitable  for  run- 
way development  in  the  first  stage  of  7300 
feet  and  ultimately  to  10,000  or  longer. 

The  weather  conditions  at  Midway  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  those  at  Guthrie. 
The  distance,  as  I  mentioned,  is  greater.  The 
cost  of  development  of  an  airport  at  the  Mid- 
way site  would  be  approximately  $19  million. 
The  Midway  site  has  an  additional  advan- 
tage in  that  you  would  not  need  Improve- 
ment of  Trl-State  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  development  of  an  airport  at  Midway 
would  serve  the  common  carrier  needs  of 
the  entire  area. 

On  total  balance,  therefore,  FAA  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  convenience  to  pas- 
sengers in  some  degree  at  a  Guthrie  site  was 
more  than  offset  by  lower  total  cost  of  airport 
development  at  the  Midway  site,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  share  that  cost  among  a  wider 
population  base.  And  Midway  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  providing  the  opportu- 
nity for  Improved  service  by  having  one  air- 
port to  serve  the  entire  area.  Of  course,  the 
more  passengers  you  have  at  a  particular  air- 
port the  better  prospects  you  have  of  long- 
haul,  non-stop  filghts. 

COST   CSTIMATXS  FOR   MIDWAY 

Announcer.  Mr.  Bowers,  would  you  please 
break  down  for  us  the  Midway  figure  of  $19 
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million.  Does  this  Include  navigation  aids, 
access  roads  and  the  terminal  building? 

Mr.  BowEss.  Included  in  our  costs  for  Mid- 
way was  a  terminal  building,  the  access  road, 
the  navigation  aids  that  would  be  provided 
by  FAA.  the  site  preparation,  grading,  earth 
moving  and  paving  of  facilities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  difference  in  costs  between  the 
Midway  site  and  the  Guthrie  site  is  almost 
entirely  the  earth-moving  costs  of  providing 
a  level  platform  for  the  airport.  We  used  the 
same  cost  figures  in  our  estimates  for  both 
sites.  For  instance,  we  used  a  figtire  of  80 
cents  per  cubic  yard  for  earth  moving,  and 
the  cost  we  used  for  terminal  biilldlng  and 
navigational  aid,  access  road  were  identical 
at  both  sites.  We  also  used  the  same  costs  of 
paving  the  7300  foot  ninway  at  both  sites. 

MIOWAT    COCr   INCLUDES    NAVIGATION   AIDS,    100 
PERCENT  FEOERAI.LY   FINANCED 

Announces.  Mr.  Bowers,  may  I  ask  how 
much  of  the  $19  milUon  is  strictly  for  the 
airport  itself  and  should  be  raised  by  the 
local  communities? 

Mr.  Bowaas.  Our  cost  estimates  for  the 
Midway  Bite  Include  the  foUowlng:  The  earth 
moving  ana  preparation  of  the  site  amounts 
to  $7.7  million.  Our  eetimate  for  paving  and 
lighting  of  the  facilities  and  land  acquisi- 
tion of  the  site  amotmt  to  14.4  million.  To- 
gether this  comes  to  $12.1  million  which  is 
the  amount  which  requires  local  matching 
funds  to  obtain.  In  addition  to  this,  our  esti- 
mate includes  $2,800,000  for  navigation  aids 
that  would  be  provided  by  FAA;  $1.2  mllUon 
for  a  terminal  building;  $1.5  million  for  an 
access  rocul  and  then  approximately  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  cargo  parking  area  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous facllltlea.  The  total  estimate  for 
Midway  as  I  see  It  ts  $18.9  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $2.8  million  would  be  provided  by 
FAA  for  navigational  aids.  There  is  an>roxi- 
mately  $6  million  for  the  development  that 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  from 
FAA  under  Its  grant  program. 

The  FAA  decision  in  this  matter  Is  first 
of  all  an  Investment  decision  for  the  agency 
In  the  use  of  Its  grant  funds.  In  addition,  our 
decision  is  a  notification  to  the  state,  to  the 
local  political  agencies,  and  to  the  general 
public  that  we  believe  public  interest  la  best 
served  by  development  of  a  single  airport  to 
serve  the  long-range  air  transportation  needs 
of  the  entire  area. 

FAA  DECISION  ON   MIDWAY  CANNOT  BE  REVEKSED 

Announcer.  Mr.  Bowers,  could  this  deci- 
sion be  reversed? 

Mr.  Bowcaa.  This  is  an  FAA  Investment  de- 
cision In  the  first  place,  a  decision  by  the 
agency  where  It  would  use  Its  limited  re- 
sources to  assist  the  state  and  the  commu- 
nities In  West  Virginia.  As  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned this  is  a  final  decision  for  the  FAA  in 
the  Investment  of  its  funds.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  If  the  state  and  the  communities 
choose  to  go  some  other  way  on  their  own, 
this  Is  a  decision  they  may  properly  make. 

NEED    for    agreement     AMONG    LOCALITIES 

Announces.  Mr.  Bowers,  now  that  the  FAA 
has  officially  decided  on  the  location,  what 
is  the  next  step  to  get  the  project  moving? 

Mr.  Bowers.  We  believe  that  the  next  step 
must  be  agreement  among  the  population 
centers,  financial  centers  and  major  political 
agencies  in  the  area.  In  other  words,  you  go 
forward  with  development  only  when  there's 
agreement  reached,  and  we  believe  there  must 
be  agreement  and  a  unified  position  de- 
veloped among  this  group. 

Announcer.  Do  you  mean  by  key  popula- 
tion centers  and  economic  centers  Cabell, 
Kanawha  and  Putnam  Counties? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Yes,  generally,  the  major 
population  areas  are  Huntington  and  Char- 
leston In  Kanawha  and  Cabell  Counties.  The 
airport  Itself  is  to  be  located  In  Putnam 
County,  so  as  a  minimum  certainly  you  need 
the  representatives  of  these  three  areas  In 
fun  support  of  the  airport. 


Announcek.  Ur.  Bowers,  bow  long  will  it 
take  to  build  the  airport? 

NtXD  FOR  SPEED  TO  START  CONSfSUCllUN 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  construction  of  a  new 
airport  is  a  major  imdertaklng.  Obviously, 
the  expenditure  of  the  kind  of  funds  that 
we're  talking  about  is  a  Img-range  proposi- 
tion. A  key,  of  course,  is  how  soon  you  start 
and  bow  fast  you  progress  after  the  start. 
If  the  planning  and  land  acquisition  for  an 
airport  were  undertaken  without  delay  dur- 
ing this  summer,  you  would  still  expect  a 
construction  period  of  approximately  three 
years  before  an  airport  of  this  magnitude 
were  open  for  public  use. 

Aknouncks.  As  Dlrectcn:  of  Airports  Service 
of  the  FAA,  could  you  please  tell  us  what  sort 
of  planning  and  engineering  funds  may  be 
provided  by  the  FAA? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Well,  the  FAA  administers  a 
grant  program,  as  1  mentioned.  Under  that 
program  we  do  make  modest  gfrants  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  lay-out  of  the 
site  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  con- 
struction. We  made  such  a  grant  several 
years  ago  to  Kanawha  County.  The  demand 
for  Federal  funds  is  many  times  the  avail- 
able funds  so  until  there  is  a  unified  pro- 
posal, unified  backing  and  an  organization 
with  which  we  can  deal,  the  FAA  is  not  In 
a  position  to  talk  about  grants  for  airport 
Improvements  or  airport  construction. 

FAA  GRANT  OF  SO  PERCENT  FOK  PLANNING 

Annottnckr.  Can  FAA  contribute  for  plan- 
ning grants? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Tee. 

Announcer.  In  other  words,  60%  of  the 
planning  and  engineering  funds  are  avail- 
able and  the  sooner  a  valid  application  Is 
made  the  sooner  we  can  get  underway.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BowEBS.  That  Is  correct. 

Announcer.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  a 
valid  application? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Under  our  law  we  look  to  an 
application  from  a  public  agency  which  has 
the  legal  authority  and  the  financial  re- 
sources to  construct  and  operate  a  public 
airport.  So  we're  looking  for  a  public  agency 
or  several  public  agencies  to  meet  that  legal 
and  financial  requirement.  We  would  expect 
as  I  mentioned  that  the  major  political  agen- 
cies in  the  area  would  be  in  support  of  the 
airport. 

MEED  FOR  KANAWHA  COUNTY  PARTICIPATION 

Announcxe.  Mr.  Bowers,  Putnam  and  Ca- 
bell Counties  and  the  City  of  Huntington 
have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to 
Join  the  authority.  Will  the  FAA  recognize 
an  airport  authority  as  legal  If  Kanawha 
County  is  not  a  member? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Perhaps  the  FAA  would  recog- 
nise an  airport  authority  as  legal  It  It  was 
composed  of  Cabell  and  Putnam  Counties, 
but  the  FAA  would  not  deal  with  an  airport 
authority  composed  of  only  those  two  coun- 
ties without  also  the  backing  of  Kanawha 
County. 

Announcer.  What  happens,  Mr.  Bowers,  If 
the  counties  cannot  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences and  cooperate  In  forming  an  authority 
and  developing  the  Midway  site? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Thla  Is  largely  up  to  them.  If 
they  choose  to  go  It  alone,  this  Is  a  decision 
for  them  to  make.  If  the  state  should  repre- 
sent the  entire  group,  this  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility. 

STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  AS  APPLICANT 

Announcer.  Wotild  it  be  possible  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  engineering  and  planning  funds  and 
possibly  for  the  entire  airport  itself? 

Mr.  Bowers.  It  would  indeed.  A  number  of 
states  actually  own  and  oi>erate  airports. 
Rhode  Island  for  instance  owns  all  the  pub- 
lic airports  in  that  small  state,  but  many 
other  states  own  one  or  more  airports.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  would 


not  be  disposed  to  deal  with  the  state  it  a 
local  controversy  rages  among  Its  people  who 
would  be  served  by  that  airport. 

OHIO   AND    KEirrUCXT   Dm   NOT  INTLTTEMCX   FAA 
BBC38ION 

Announcxe.  Here  is  a  qtiestlon  which  U 
being  raised  In  Charleston:  "How  much  did 
the  pressure  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  have  to 
do  In  influencing  the  FAA  at  arriving  at 
their  May  LS  decision  on  the  location  of  the 
airport?" 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  pressure.  If  there  was 
any,  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  as  well  as 
pressure  from  any  other  sources  didn't  have 
any  part  In  the  FAA  decision.  The  FAA  made 
what  it  believed  was  a  careful,  compre- 
hensive, objective  study  and  came  to  a  de- 
cision that  It  believes  Is  the  best  decision 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  pressure  from  any 
source  played  no  part  in  that'  decision. 

FAA   18   MAKING   UNPRXCCOENTZD  ADVANCE   COM- 
MITMENT   TO    FUND    MIDWAT 

Annottncxs.  Vx.  Bowers,  would  you  please 
elaborate  on  your  statement  recently  made  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Chatleston  when  you 
said,  FAA  has  taken  an  extremely  unusual 
step  concerning  whether  It  will  commit  it- 
self to  funding  an  airport  in  Putnam  Coun- 
ty. Normally,  FAA  never  makes  funding 
promisee  In  advance. 

Mr.  Bowxbs.  The  FAA  funds  available  from 
a  grant-in-aid  program  are  only  a  anall  part 
of  the  total  funds  that  are  needed  nation- 
wide for  eligible  airport  development.  The 
traditional  position  of  FAA,  therefore,  haa 
been  to  wait  until  a  public  agency  came  for- 
ward with  a  definite  proposal  seeking  Federal 
aid  and  having  acoompliabed  the  baste  plan- 
ning for  the  airport.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  FAA  has  made  an  Investment  decision  be- 
fore it  received  a  definite  proposal  from  the 
communities  and  this  is  an  unusual  thing. 
The  agency  has  actually  made  a  public  state- 
ment that  it  would  support  its  decision  on  a 
Midway  airport  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
make  funds  available  to  assist  In  this  effort. 


HEARINO  PROCEDURES  FOR  CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS  SHOULD 
BE  RESTORED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  tu^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bhowh]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  will  have  before  us  shortly  the 
conference  report  on  the  draft  bill.  While 
I  am  disappointed  with  many  features  of 
the  bill,  I  wish  to  comment  particularly 
on  only  one  feature. 

I  believe  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees on  the  military  draft  bin  have 
made  a  grave  mistake  In  removing  the 
possibility  of  a  hearing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  conscientious  objector 
cases.  This  provision  has  been  in  the  law 
since  1940. 

The  committee  appears  to  have  taken 
this  step  in  order  to  try  to  streamline 
and  speed  up  handling  of  oonadentious 
objector  cases.  But-  Instead  the  result 
may  well  compound  administrative  and 
legal  problems  and  stretch  out  the  time 
required  to  settle  conscientious  objector 
cases. 

The  courts  have  relied  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  procedure  as  a  fair  and 
impartial   method   of   evaluating   con- 
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■dentlouB  objector  dadms.  The  removal 
of  thla  mooednre  raises  sertous  questions 
of  due  process  of  law.  Since  administra- 
tive safeguards  are  lessened,  the  courts 
may  feel  constrained  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative review  within  the  Judicial 
process.  Tbls  would  put  a  large  additional 
burden  on  the  already  clogged  Judicial 
syston  and  actually  lengthen  the  amoimt 
of  time  required  to  decide  conscientious 
objector  cases. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  way  the  court 
in  United  States  v.  Oearey.  368  F.  2d 
144— 2d  Clr.  1966— saw  the  value  of  the 
procedure  which  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Tba  obTloua  purpoee  of  the  atatutory 
scbexne  wliich  provides  for  Interrention  by 
the  Jtutlce  Department  Into  the  Selective 
Service  appeal  procedure,  Is  to  furnish  a 
fount  of  Information  concerning  an  appel- 
lant's conadentlous  ob)«c11on  claim  to  the 
Appeal  Board,  so  that  a  careful  and  enlight- 
ened decUlon  can  be  reached.  The  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  is  based  not  only  on 
the  hearing  which  It  conducts,  but  also  on 
the  report  It  receives  from  the  FBI  concern- 
ing the  aoeuiacy  and  sincerity  of  the  appli- 
cant's claim.  The  Justice  Department's  role 
In  the  appeal  procedure  serves  another  pur- 
pose. It  Introduces  Into  the  Inquiry  a  gov- 
vemmsnt  agency  leas  Intimately  aaaodated 
with  the  armed  forces  than  the  Selective 
Servloe  System,  and  not  aa  concerned  wlUi 
meeting  fixed  quota  calls.  As  a  result  a  more 
objective  and  disinterested  approach  to 
granting  exemptions  can  be  expected. 

The  Department  of  Justice  review  has 
been  very  Important  In  providing  a  fair 
hearing  for  conscientious  objectors.  In 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  considered,  the 
local  board  and  the  appeal  board  were 
reversed,  and  the  conscientious  objec- 
tor's claim  was  sustained.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommendation 
was  only  advisory,  the  appeal  board  al- 
most always  accepted  the  Department's 
finding.  Now  this  important  review  of  lo- 
cal decisions  will  disappear. 

It  might  still  be  possible  by  regulation 
to  set  up  a  cranparable  procedure  within 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  we 
tirge  that  this  be  done.  A  comparable 
procediu-e  would  provide  the  conscien- 
tious objector  claimant  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  face-to-face  discussion  and 
hearing  before  a  distinguished  hearing 
examiner,  the  right  to  have  tm  attorney 
present,  and  supporting  witnesses.  The 
Deparimoit  of  Justice  relied  on  hearing 
examiners  who  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices. A  system  of  compensation  would 
seem  fairer  and  more  likely  to  speed  up 
the  handling  of  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  without  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice hearing  procedure,  has  moved  a  step 
backward  in  the  handling  of  conscien- 
tious objector  cases.  I  urge  that  Selective 
Service  make  every  effort  to  correct  this 
situation  as  soon  as  possible  by  regula- 
tion. 


FORMER  COMPTROLLER  OF  CUR- 
RENCY, MR.  SAXON,  CONDEMNS 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  IN  RECENT 
EXCELLENT  SPEECH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmah]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  I^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  Mr. 
Saxon  was  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  criticize  his  ac- 
tivities strongly  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, I  think  he  is  to  be  ccHnmended  for 
his  excellent  speech  delivered  in  Chicago 
at  the  annual  forecasting  conference  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  stressed  the 
view  which  I  have  expressed  many 
times — that  more  political  control  is 
needed  over  the  FedersJ  Reserve  Board. 
He  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  Fed's 
claim  to  independence  has  no  merit  at 
a  time  when  its  actions  affect  vital  social 
and  economic  choices;  and  that  in  its  role 
as  a  central  planning  board  it  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

He  stated  further: 

In  a  democratic  society  there  are  particu- 
lar dangers  In  Icxlglng  broad  regulatory  pow- 
ers with  the  central  bank. 

And  he  charged  the  central  bankers 
with  having  cultivated  the  view  that 
monetary  affairs  have  a  mystique  and 
an  obscurity  which  fall  for  blind  faith. 

These  are  points  I  have  been  making 
for  years.  In  bringing  them  to  the  public 
attention,  Mr.  Saxoti  is  performing  a 
great  service.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  place  the  account  of  his  speech,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

June  18,  1967] 

More  PoLmcAi.  Contboi.  Ovxb  Resebve  Boabd 

Is  Ubgeo  by  Saxon,  CmNo  Its  Planning 

Role 

Chicago. — James  J.  Saxon,  who  used  to 
feud  with  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  on  spe- 
cific cases,  scathingly  attacked  It  on  broad 
philosophic  grounds  as  a  menace  to  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Formerly  the  chief  supervisor  of  national 
banks  as  Currency  Comptroller  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations,  Mr. 
Saxon  Is  co-chairman  of  the  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank  In  Indianapolis.  As 
a  national  bank,  American  Fletcher  is  auto- 
matically a  Federal  Reserve  System  member. 

Arguing  that  the  board  should  be  brought 
under  closer  political  control,  Mr.  Saxon  said 
its  "claim  to  independence  may  have  bad 
some  merit  In  the  days  in  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  sought  no  deliberate  role  In  the  mak- 
ing of  vital  social  and  economic  choices." 
But,  he  said,  "if  It  seeKs  to  become  a  central 
planning  board  instead  of  a  central  bank,  It 
Is  time  that  It  should  be  brought  under  the 
purview  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people"  so  Its  proposals  and  reasoning  can  be 
exposed  to  public  view  before  It  takes  actions. 

Mr.  Saxon's  remarks  were  made  at  the  an- 
nual forecasting  conference  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Board  spokesman  said 
the  board  wouldn't  have  any  comment  on 
Mr.  Saxon's  speech. 

"In  a  democratic  society  there  are  particu- 
lar dangers  In  lodging  broad  regulatory 
powers  with  the  centval  bank,"  Mr.  Saxon 
said,  accusing  central  bankers  throughout 
the  world  of  having  "for  centuries  sedulously 
cultivated  the  view  that  monetary  affairs 
have  a  mystique  and  an  obscurity  that  calls 
almost  for  blind  faltb."  Because  of  their 
"guise  of  benevolent  conservatism,"  he  said, 
"many  a  destructive  policy  may  long  escape 
notice  or  criticism." 

Particularly  with  Its  present  members.  Mr. 
Saxon  said,   the  seven-man  Federal  Reserve 


Board  has  got  away  from  the  original  idea 
of  simply  providing  enough  money  to  per- 
mit economic  growth  and  has  "embarked  on 
programs  designed  to  promote  or  restrict  the 
flow  of  credit  to  particular  uses  in  the  econ- 
omy." It  temporarily  made  an  "iU-concelved 
and  hazardous  excursion"  into  trying  to 
pressure  banks  into  limiting  their  loans  to 
business  customers  last  year,  he  said,  and 
"still  persists  in  its  manipulation  of  the  In- 
terest rate  structure  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving the  competitive  position  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  stimulat- 
ing the  housing  industry. 

The  board's  ambitions  aren't  solely  domes- 
tic, Mr.  Saxon  contended,  saying  that  "merely 
because  It  has  to  deal  with  other  central 
banks,"  the  board  "seems  to  regard  itself  as 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  our  international 
financial  affairs,  both  private  and  govern' 
mental." 

The  "most  disturbing  aspect"  of  these  de- 
velopments, Mr.  Saxon  charged,  is  "the  in- 
sistence of  the  Federal  Reserve  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  these  powers  Inde- 
pendently, and  In  secret — powers  which  may 
be  used,  or  abiised,  to  favor  or  penalize  one 
or  another  Industry  or  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  thus  seriously  jeopardize  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  private  enterprise  In 
the  public  Interest."  The  country  must  not 
allow  the  values  of  private  enterprise,  Mr. 
Saxon  concluded,  "to  be  subverted  or  com- 
promised through  Incursions  of  Oovernment 
sheltered  from  the  cleansing  effects  of  the 
democratic  process." 

American  Statistical  Association,  one  of 
the  co-sponsors  of  the  forecasting  confer- 
ence, released  results  of  a  poll  of  100  Chicago- 
area  statisticians,  market  researchers  and 
economists  who  gave  their  economic  fore- 
casts for  nest  year. 

The  consensus  was  that  gross  national 
product  in  1068  would  rise  to  #822  billion, 
or  a  gain  of  5.5%  from  the  VTrs  billion 
(5.3%  increase)  forecast  for  this  year.  The 
consensus  aUo  was  that  corporate  profits 
would  recover  to  $48  billion  in  1908  after 
an  expected  decline  of  5%  to  M6  billion  this 
year. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS  AT  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES,  SPELMAN  COLLEGE, 
ATLANTA,  GA.,  MAY  29,   1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29,  I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
commencement  address  at  Spelman  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  to  insert  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Aodrixs  bt  Conorcssman  John  Brademas  at 

COMMENCZB<EI«T    EXXRCTBRS,    BfELMAN    COL- 
LCOE.    A'TLANTA,    OA.,    MaT    20.    1067 

President  Manley,  President  Mays,  Presi- 
dent Clement  and  members  of  the  class  of 
1967,  faculty,  and  friends,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  with  you  at  Spelman  College  today. 

During  my  nearly  nine  years  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  visited  Buenos  Aires  and 
Berlin,  Bangkok  and  Belgrade,  Warsaw  and 
Moscow,  Santo  Domingo  and  Djarkarta.  Last 
week  I  even  ventured  Into  California,  land 
of  smoking  bananas,  endless  summers,  top- 
less waitresses,  and  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
cast  of  thovjsands.  So  I  am  pleased  today  to 
be  In  Atlanta,   heart  of  the  New  South  and 


now,  thanks  to  Oovemor  Maddox,  drumstick 
capital  of  the  natloni 

I  am  honored  today  to  Join  the  long  list 
of  public  figures  who  have  addressed  you 
during  your  years  at  Spelman — men  like 
Harry  Oldeonse,  the  distinguished  former 
president  of  Brooklyn  College,  and  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Charles  L.  Weltner.  I  know 
that  you  in  Atlanta  share  my  deep  respect 
for  Mr.  Weltner's  high  courage  and  great  abU- 
Ity.  It  is  my  firm  hope,  as  it  must  be  yours, 
that  as  day  follows  night,  Charles  Weltner 
will  return  shortly  to  a  position  of  great 
public  trust.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  too  few, 
by  far,  and  we  cannot  spare  them. 

May  I  also  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  In 
Atlanta  with  such  distinguished  leaders  in 
American  education  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays, 
President  of  Morehouse  College,  Dr.  Rufus 
Clement,  President  of  Atlanta  University, 
and  your  own  Dr.  Albert  E.  Manley,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Spelman  College.  All  three  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  here  because  I  find 
this  happy  academic  setting  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  jungle  warfare  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  spent  the  first  three  days  of 
last  week  standing  before  my  combative  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  a  partly  successful 
defense  of  my  bill  to  extend  the  historic  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  After 
running  that  gauntlet  I  welcome  the  chance 
to  stand  before  you  today,  not  only  because 
jrou  are  far  prettier  than  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, but  also  because — for  today  at 
least — no  matter  how  Strongly  you  may  dis- 
agree with  my  remarks,  you  can't  talk  back! 

I  have  not  come  to  Spelman,  however, 
to  burden  yov.  with  the  professional 
boosterism  that  ao  many  commencement 
speakers  try  to  foist  off  on  their  listeners, 
(or  my  own  days  as  a  student  and  professor 
are  still  recent  enough  to  steer  me  clear  of 
that  reef.  Nor  have  I  come  to  remind  you  of 
Bob  Hope's  classic  advice  to  a  group  of  gradu- 
ating seniors  about  to  go  out  Into  the  world : 
"Don't!" 

LXADKSSHIF 

I  have  come  rather  to  talk  about  leader- 
ship — the  personal  leadership  that  you  as 
graduating  seniors,  and  the  educational  lead- 
ership that  Spelman  College,  must  exert. 

My  thesis  is  twofold:  It  is  first,  that  as 
Negro  Americans  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  first-class  education,  you  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  drive 
for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all  Americans  moves  ahead  firmly  and  con- 
structively. 

Second,  I  believe  that  Spelman  College,  to- 
gether with  the  other  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  in  the  South,  must  also  help  spur 
that  drive  by  persisting  In  new  and  coura- 
geous ways  in  their  uphill  battle  to  provide 
first-class  education  for  their  students. 

Let  me  confess  at  this  point  that  I  share 
the  deep  concern  which  John  W.  Gardner, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  expressed  in  his  perceptive  essay, 
"The  Anti-Leadership  Vaccine." 

Mr.  Gardner  declares  that  the  educated 
man  has  defaulted,  that  he  has  failed  to  em- 
brace the  role  of  leadership  which  society 
expects  of  him.  Moreover,  charges  Mr.  Oard- 
ner,  we  are  "immunizing"  many  of  our  moat 
talented  young  people  against  any  desire  to 
be  leaders. 

Part  of  the  difficulty,  he  says,  is  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  to: 

"The  conditions  of  life  In  a  modem,  com- 
plex society  are  not  conducive  to  the  emer- 
gence of  leaders.  The  young  pertwn  today  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  an  anony- 
mous member  of  a  mass  society,  an  Individual 
lost  among  mllllona  of  others.  The  procenea 
by  which  leadership  U  exercised  are  not  vlai- 
ble  to  him,  and  he  is  bound  to  t.h>nv  that 
they  are  exceedingly  intricate." 

But  there  U  a  stlU  more  disturbing  nason 


that  explains  the  retreat  from  responsibility 
for  leadership  that  many  young  people  have 
made.  They  find  the  exercise  of  leadership, 
the  work  of  the  "power  structure",  more  than 
mysterious  and  far  removed;  they  find  It 
distasteful  and  corrupt. 

Here,  as  Mr.  Oardner  points  out.  is  the 
view  of  leadership  often  found  to  the  aca- 
demic conununlty: 

"The  Image  of  the  corporation  president, 
politician,  or  college  president  that  Is  current 
among  intellectuals  and  professionals  today 
has  some  decidedly  unattractive  features.  It 
Is  said  that  such  men  compromise  their  con- 
victions almost  daily,  if  not  hourly.  It  Is  said 
that  they  have  tasted  the  corrupting  experi- 
ence of  power." 

Given  these  attitudes  It  conies  as  no  sur- 
prise that  many  young  people  have  adopted 
views  of  social  change  which  stress  personal 
relationships  rather  than  organizational  ac- 
tivities, which  emphasize  the  politics  of  pro- 
test rather  than  the  politics  of  party. 

Indeed  thla  Is  the  ktod  of  respKsnse  one 
might  logically  expect  from  sensitive  and  in- 
telligent young  people  who  see  their  lives 
determined  far  more  by  powers  and  prto- 
cipalities — corporations,  governments,  un- 
ions— than  by  their  next  door  neighbors  or 
the  family  down  the  street. 

BETKEAT    PROM    RESPONSIBILrrT 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  most  urgent  Issue 
that  we  now  face  as  a  nation — the  drive  to 
guarantee  to  all  our  citizens  the  rights  and 
opportunities  that  are  theirs  as  Americans — 
Is  at  root  not  corporate,  not  impersonal,  but 
direct  and  immediate.  Bob  Dylan  poses  the 
question  as  it  should  be  posed:  "How  many 
times  can  a  man  turn  his  head  and  pretend 
that  he  just  doesn't  see?" 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 
Brown  decision  In  1954,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  white  and  black,  have  chosen  not 
to  retreat  from  responsibility  on  the  clvU 
rights  question  but  to  seek  it  out.  I  believe 
that  today,  at  a  time  when  the  civil  rights 
movement  Is  encountertog  new  resistance 
and  new  obstacles,  you  members  of  the  Class 
of  1967,  as  some  of  the  finest  of  our  young 
people,  must  assume  responsibility  to  help 
Insure  that  firm  and  constructive  leadership 
in  the  movement  will  prevail. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  become  a  professional  demonstrator 
or  a  full-time  civU  rights  worker.  It  Is  not 
for  me  to  insist  that  you  place  yourself  to 
harm's  way.  But  I  am  telling  you  that  as  the 
best  of  o»ir  young  people  today,  you  simply 
cannot  take  a  trip  and  escape  the  real  world 
by  Injecting  yourselves  with  "the  anti-leader- 
ship vaccine."  or  whatever  else  is  high  on 
today's  hip  parade! 

For  you  know  as  well  aa  I  do  that  the  drive 
to  guarantee  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  Americans  has  entered  a  time 
of  bitter  testing.  In  recent  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  distressing  hardening  of  atti- 
tudes on  the  civil  rights  question.  Increas- 
ingly caustic  rhetoric  from  both  Intolerant 
whites  and  militant  Negroes,  violence  on  the 
campuses  of  Negro  colleges,  threats  of  a  long 
hot  summer — all  are  signs  of  the  growing 
menace  to  the  slow  but  solid  gatos  we  have 
made  to  our  efforts  to  make  real  for  all 
Americans  the  promise  of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  seen  this  growtog  polarization  of 
attitudes  reflected  to  a  certato  extent  in 
Congress  as  weU.  Anti-riot,  anti-buaslng. 
anti-school  desegration  amendments  now 
pass  the  Ho\ue  of  Representatives  with  ease. 
Both  House  and  Senate  last  year  passed  an 
antl-crlme  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  President  Johnson  correctly  vetoed  be- 
ca\ise  it  was,  in  several  glartog  respects,  un- 
constitutional. And  It  has  for  some  time  been 
Obvious  that  Congreas  will  enact  no  new 
civil  rights  legislation  this  year.  The  reasons 
for  this  Impasse  are  many — ^I  would  certato- 
ly  toclude  the  pressures  on  national  unity 
and  resources  Imposed  by  the  Vietnam  war — 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  Washington  as 


across  the  country,  the  forward  movement 
of  the  drive  for  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties is  In  jeopardy. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  to  safeguard 
the  gains  we  have  made,  and  to  extend  them. 
will  require  leadership  of  a  high  order.  And 
you  must  liecome  part  of  that  leadership. 
For  If  you  do  not,  then  the  advocates  both 
of  black  power  and  of  white  supremacy  will 
be  able  to  plead  their  cases  unopposed.  They 
will  succeed  to  straining  to  the  breaking 
potot  the  already  taut  relations  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites. 

What  we  now  require  is  the  courage  pa- 
tiently but  firmly  to  persist.  We  must  place 
the  remarks  of  former  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  Barry  Ooldwater  to  reverse. 
To  any  who  wotild  counsel  violence  let  us 
say:  Extremism  to  the  defense  of  liberty  Is 
no  virtue.  And  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
of  justice  Is  no  vice. 

I  said  that  my  thesis  today  was  two-fold: 
personal  leadership  on  the  part  of  you  grad- 
uating seniors  and  edticational  leadership  on 
the  part  of  this  college. 

It  is  to  the  second  part  of  my  thesis  that 
I  wish  now  to  turn,  for  I  believe  that  Spel- 
man and  other  tostitutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  South,  both  white  and  Negro,  also 
have  a  crucial  set  of  responsibilities  to  as- 
sume in  their  drive  to  provide  a  first-class 
education  for  all  their  students. 

COOPERA'nON    AMONG    COIXCGZS    AND 
TTNIVESSrnES 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for  im- 
provtog  the  equality  of  higher  education  to 
the  South,  and  Indeed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  the  educational  consortium  to  which 
colleges  and  universities  share  their  strongest 
resources  with  one  another.  Many  Institu- 
tions will  do  well  to  follow,  where  possible, 
the  pattern  set  by  the  university  complex 
here  to  Atlanta,  where  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration Spelman,  Morehouse,  Clark,  and 
Morris  Brown  Colleges  and  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity have  worked  together  for  their  mutual 
Improvement. 

This  pattern  of  shared  resources  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  new  programs  made 
possible  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Title  in  of  this  measure  provides  funds 
to  help  Bo-called  developtog  Institutions  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  programs  through 
cooperative  arrangements  with  similar  insti- 
tutions, with  established  colleges  and  uni- 
versities,  or   with   bustoess  organizations. 

Already  Spelman  and  the  other  institu- 
tions in  this  university  complex  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $650,000  In  Federal  Title 
n  funds  to  undertake  cooperative  programs 
for  improvement  to  such  fields  as  medical 
technology,  bustoess  admtoistratlon.  food 
production  management,  and  career  place- 
ment. As  a  co-sponsor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentoUves  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  high  stand- 
ard of  performance  that  the  Atlanta  group 
has  demonstrated  to  carrytog  out  this  key 
program. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  last  week  that  Spelman 
College  was  awarded  a  Federal  grant  of 
«75,000  for  ten  National  Teachtog  Fellow- 
ships— and  I  notice  also  that  Spelman  will 
be  participating  with  other  members  of  the 
Atlanta  group  In  two  other  programs  to  be 
financed  by  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  and 
totaUng  $67,500. 

I  should  also  note  here  that  under  other 
provisions  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act — 
tocludlng  the  Educational  Opportunity  grant 
and  work-study  programc  as  well  as  the 
instructional  materials  and  equipment  title — 
Spelman  has  already  received  more  than 
$80,000.  And  last  year  the  CoUege  received 
nearly  $62,000  under  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION 

The  successful  consortium  arrangements 
that  you  to  Atlanta  have  developed  to  date 
may  well  prove  of  great  advantage  as  you 
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begin  to  rtrengthen  your  programs  In  an- 
other critical  field — International  ■tudlea. 
lAst  year  I  was  tbe  chief  sponaor  tn  Con- 
greaa  of  the  International  Education  Act,  a 
measure  designed  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  American  coUeges  and  luilversltles  In  in- 
ternational affaliB.  I  Introduced  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  In  ttie  knowledge 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  today 
graduating  too  many  students  who  believe 
the  world  Is  flat  and  the  sun  turns  around 
the  earth — at  least  In  terms  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  other  countries  of  the  world.  De- 
spite considerable  progress  made  by  a  few 
Institutions  during  the  past  decade,  there 
remain  glaring  gaps  in  the  capacity  and 
commitment  of  our  coUeges  and  universities 
in  international  studies  and  research. 

It  la  these  gaps  that  the  International 
Education  Act  is  designed  to  bridge.  The 
Act  authorizes  a  domestic  program  of  $140 
million  in  grants  over  the  next  three  years 
for  graduate  centers  of  research  and  training 
in  international  affairs  and  for  undergrad- 
uate programs.  It  represents  tbe  first  time 
that  tbe  Federal  government  baa  made  a 
Img-range  commitment  to  support  the  in- 
ternational dlmensiona  of  our  coUeges  and 
unlTersitlea  as  educational  institutions,  not 
merely  as  resources  for  the  overseas  opera- 
tl(»u  of  tbe  government. 

I  regret  to  say  that  initial  planning  and 
operations  under  the  Act  have  so  far  been 
hampered  by  the  failure  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Ck>nmiitteea  in  Congress  to  vote  the 
necessary  funds.  But  I  am  confident  that 
significant  funds  will  become  available  at 
some  point,  and  as  you  plan  ahead  for  that 
day  I  would  urge  you  to  build  upon  your 
experience  as  an  educational  consortium. 

Tat  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  field  of 
International  education,  the  small  Uberal 
arts  colleges,  if  they  are  to  make  real  impact, 
must  look  to  a  cooperative  developmental 
effort.  I  am  sure  that  you  at  Spelman  recog- 
nise the  enonnous  cost  of  providing  first- 
rate  International  ediicatlon.  and  that  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  duplication  of 
fadlitlea — such  as  expensive  library  materi- 
als— and  xmwarranted  competition  for  scarce 
faculty  would  weaken,  not  strengthen,  your 
c^Mdty  for  leadership  in  International 
studies. 

COOFBUnOH  nr  intxbnational  kducation 

Z  beUere  that  together  with  other  small 
Uberal  arts  eollegee  in  the  South — and  I  mean 
colleges  outside  Atlanta  as  wei: — you  should 
take  stock  of  your  library,  faculty,  adminls- 
trattve,  and  student  resources  in  interna- 
tional studies.  Tou  should  then,  wherever 
feasible,  attempt  to  pool  these  resources  so 
that  all  yovir  students  have  the  widest  possi- 
trie  opportunity  for  expoerure  to  courses  and 
other  academic  experiences  with  foreign  cul- 
ttirea  and  other  nations. 

But  beyond  combining  your  own  strengths 
with  those  of  other  small  institutions,  I 
strongly  believe  ttiat  you  shoxtld  begin  ac- 
«vely  to  explore  ways  of  entering  Into  fur- 
ther cooperative  ventures  with  major  uni- 
versities in  the  South,  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well,  that  have  already  de- 
veloped considerable  expertise  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  research.  I  am  thinking, 
for  example,  of  the  commitment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  In  my  own  Congres- 
sional district  m  tbe  field  of  Latin  American 
affairs,  or  of  the  strength  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  African  studies.  I  l>eUeve  that  you  at 
Spelman,  as  at  other  smaller  institutions, 
can  and  must  find  ways  to  combine  your 
asaets  in  the  international  field  with  the 
strengths  of  major  universities  without 
threatening  your  own  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence. At  any  rate,  as  qwnsor  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act,  I  would  urge  that 
you  follow  some  such  pattern  in  planning 
for  programs  under  the  Act. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  <j  that  in  your 
quest  for  excellence,  in  international  educa- 
tion and,  indeed,  in  every  other  field,  you 


must  enter  into  new  oonsortiums  that  ex- 
tend beyond  Atlanta.  Tou  must  work  to  es- 
tablish strong  ties  with  first-rate  coUeges 
and  universities,  especially  In  the  South,  for 
both  you  and  they  will  profit  from  and  be 
enriched  by  such  an  exohange.  But  to  create 
these  consortiums,  you  must  first  face 
squarely  the  fact  tiiat  tilgber  education  In 
the  South  Is,  to  a  remarkably  high  degree, 
segregated. 

S»»EGATION    IN    BKHER    EDtrCATTON 

WhUe  the  attention  of  Congress  has  for 
good  reason  been  riveted  on  the  slow  pace  of 
desegregating  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  tn  the  South,  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  progress  In  desegregating  higher 
education,  too,  remains  distressingly  slow. 

Georgia  Tech  has  only  30  Negroes  among 
Its  20,000  students,  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  no  Negro  undergraduates  at  all. 
With  few  exceptions  the  major  white  uni- 
versities in  the  South  have  only  limited  ties 
to  the  Negro  colleges.  On  tbe  other  hand 
most  Negro  colleges,  including  SpeUnan,  re- 
main confined  largely  to  Negroes. 

I  recognize  tiiat  these  patterns  of  segre- 
gation in  both  Negro  and  white  colleges  will 
not  end  next  year.  Indeed,  I  am  confident 
that  defenders  of  the  present  system  can 
adduce  a  thousand  reasons  for  the  extension 
of  these  patterns  until  time  immemorial. 
But  it  must  be  clear  that  their  continuation 
will  in  the  long  run  retard  tbe  drive  for 
both  first-rate  education  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Clearly  the  responsibility  to  break 
down  segregation  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation falls  on  both  Negro  institutions  and 
white. 

In  tbe  development  of  new  and  Integrated 
educational  consortiums  you  can  employ  not 
only  the  new  programs  and  funds  made 
available  tlirough  measures  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress,  but  also  private  efforts  to 
help  strengthen  Negro  coUeges.  The  de- 
cision of  such  distinguished  economists  as 
Walter  HeUer  and  Benry  Walllch  to  teach 
next  faOi  in  Negro  colleges,  and  tbe  seven- 
year  program  Just  undertaken  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  Universities  to  provide 
graduate  feUowshlps  to  faculty  members  of 
these  institutions,  are  promising  examples 
of  the  new  private  resources  of  wtiich  you 
must  avaU  yourselves. 

I  am  convinced  that  difficult  as  these  new 
consortiums  may  be  to  establish,  they  wlU 
return  liandsome  dividends  in  a  host  of 
fields.  Consider,  for  example,  teacher  edu- 
caUon.  At  present  both  Negro  and  white 
coUeges  and  universities  in  the  South  are 
lagging  IxuUy  behind  la  the  development  of 
Improved  programs  to  prepare  their  students 
to  be  more  effective  teachers  of  culturally 
deprived  chUdren.  According  to  an  extensive 
survey  Just  completed  by  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Reporttng  Service,  not  even  one 
Southern  institution  In  six  has  made  any 
substantive  ctiangea  la  the  past  five  years 
to  Improve  tlie  preparation  of  teachers  for 
work  in  urban  and  ruial  slum  schools. 

For  many  Negroes,  aad  for  many  whites  as 
well,  this  faUure  to  ravamp  teacher  train- 
ing, and  other  failures  like  it,  only 
strengthen  a  vicious  cycle:  attendance  at 
substandard  schools,  then  attendance  at  sub- 
standard coUeges.  and  finally  a  return  to 
the  schools  as  substandard  teachers. 

Through  tbe  landmark  education  meaa- 
ures  that  Congress  has  enacted  and  through 
a  host  of  private  efforts,  we  have  started  to 
break  that  cycle.  But  we  must  move  miicta 
faster,  for  we  have  far  to  go  and  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  And  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  wiU  accelerate  your  progress  and  save 
essential  time  by  entering  into  the  new 
educational  consortiums — Integrated  cost- 
sortlums  In  teacher  training  and  other  key 
areas — that  I  have  described. 

I  have  spoken  to  yo«  today  of  two  ckMely 
related  kinds  of  leadership:  tbe  poraonal 
leadership  ttiat  you  as  graduating  seniors 
of  SpeUnan  College  must  assume  to  help  in- 


sure that  the  drive  for  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens  moves  ahead 
firmly  and  constructively,  and  the  educa- 
tional leadership  Uiat  Spelman  CoUege  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  through- 
out the  South,  both  Negro  and  white,  must 
now  exert  If  they  are  In  fact  to  provide  the 
first-class  education  that  wlU  promote  the 
cause  of   first-class   citizenship. 

Indeed,  another  way  to  state  my  thesis  is  to 
repeat  the  first  words  of  tbe  beautifiU  spir- 
itual wlilch  we  heard  sung  this  morning; 
"Oulde  my  feet  whUe  I  run  this  race,  for  I 
don't  want  to  run  this  race  in  vain".  I  am 
confident  that  tbe  efforts  which  both  you 
as  Individuals  and  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  South  are  making  will  not  be 
In  vain. 

As  I  close,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  words 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
Just  two  months  before  bis  death. 

"What  we  seek  to  advance,  what  we  seek 
to  develop  In  all  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  educated  men  and  women  who  can 
bear  the  burdens  of  responsible  citizenship, 
who  can  make  Judgments  about  life  as  it  Is, 
and  as  It  must  be  .  .  ." 

I  look  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  a  first-class  education  to  make  Judg- 
ments about  Ufe  as  It  is,  and  as  It  must  be, 
and  to  act  upon  them. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
Members  of  this  House  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  they  perform  continue 
along  at  a  rapid  pace  with  no  end  In 
sight.  Such  a  man  Is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  our  friend 
and  ccdleague,  John  A.  Blatnix. 

Representative  Blatnik  has  won  de- 
served worldwide  recognition  for  his  out- 
standing role  In  leading  the  fight  against 
water  pollution  problems  in  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  passed  In  1965 
and  again  In  1966  are  great  accomplish- 
ments. The  tremendous  sense  of  satis- 
faction at  the  attainment  of  these  goals 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  even  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  this  Chamber 
take  a  brief  pause  from  the  continuing 
legislative  battles.  But  not  John  Blatnik. 

Shortly  after  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened, the  special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Program,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  Blatnik,  be- 
gan an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
highway  safety. 

The  puldic  hearings  have  begun  and 
the  testimony  is  now  being  received. 
Last  night,  Joseph  McCaflery,  of  ABC 
News,  read  a  television  editorial  which 
commends  Congressman  Blatnik  for  his 
fine  work.  I  now  include  that  editorial 
In  the  Record: 

ABC  Tn^visxoN  KoiroaiAL  bt  Joskph  UcCat- 
rxxT  FsAisxNii  CoNoaxsaiCAN  JoKM  Blatnik 
ON  BrvoxTS  To  iMFkovx  Nation's  Hiob- 

WATS 

When  Congressman  John  Blatnik  runs  for 
re-election  next  year  no  one  would  be  sur- 
prlud  U  ha  ended  up  with  98  and  forty-four 
one  hundredths  of  the  total  vote,  beeanae  be 
baa  been  working  for  purity;  purity  In  wa- 


ter, purity  In  air,  and  now  he  Is  trying  to 
help  purify  the  nation's  highways. 

As  head  of  the  special  highway  subcom- 
mittee in  tbe  House,  Blatnik  is  seeking  to 
cut  down  traffic  fatalities.  His  committee 
brings  home  the  fact  that  00  per  cent  of 
accidents  on  freeways  are  single  car  crashes. 
The  cars  run  off  the  road,  smashing  into 
abutments,  deep  ditches  and  other  olMtruc- 
tions,  all  of  which  have  been  deliberately 
placed  there  by  helpful  highway  designers, 
and  some  of  them,  placed  there  in  the  name 
of  safety. 

Blatnik  has  proven  that  you  don't  have 
to  be  an  expert  to  see  the  road  hazards  such 
as  street  light  poles  Imbedded  In  concrete 
right  by  the  shoulder  of  the  road.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  Capitol  Beltway  were  laid  out  on 
the  committee  table  during  the  recent  hear- 
ings. 

Blatnik  even  produced  a  safety  star,  Jo- 
seph liinko,  who  brought  before  the  com- 
mltte  hundreds  of  pictures  of  road  hazards. 
Llnko'B  testimony,  because  It  was  so  down 
to  earth,  had  as  much  Impact  as  a  car  strik- 
ing one  of  those  monstrous  guardrails. 

After  reviewing  the  testimony  Blatnik  has 
had  entered  on  the  record,  tbe  wonder  is 
that  something  hasn't  been  done  about  all 
of  this  before.  The  hope  Is  tliat  something 
will  be  done  al>out  It  now.  That  anything 
be  done  now  will  be  due.  in  no  small  part, 
to  the  fact  that  John  Blatnik  was  patient 
enough  to  devote  time  to  the  problem,  and 
build  the  presentation  before  his  commit- 
tee. We  leave  too  many  things  to  experts.  We 
never  question  them.  John  Blatnik  has 
proved  once  again  that  the  experts  aren't 
always  right. 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  ENACT  THE 
PUBLIC  BROADCAST  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PxppkrI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  public  television  is  a  vital  and  press- 
ing matter,  for  it  can  be  a  potent  force 
In  creating  a  better  Informed  public  and 
in  advancing  the  dispersion  of  culture 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  instituting  the 
measures  required  to  create  public  tele- 
vision, and  have  spoken  out  many  times 
in  favor  of  the  Public  Television  Act 
tvhich  the  Senate  has  amended  and  is 
now  called  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

On  April  11  of  this  year  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the 
other  body,  on  the  grave  need  for  public 
television,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Senate  gave  emphatic  endorsement 
to  and  subsequently  passed  S.  1160,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which  is  a  new 
dynamic  step  forward  for  a  more  far- 
reaching  program  of  public  television. 

It  Is  with  the  national  interest  of  the 
American  people  in  mind  that  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  6845  which  would  create 
a  more  efficient  program  of  public  tele- 
vision and  It  Is  my  burning  desire  that 
a  system  of  public  television  like  the 
excellent  public  television  network  In  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  could  be  given  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  public  tele- 
vision is  a  vital  national  resource,  it  has 
the  potentiality  of  being  a  great  instru- 


ment and  it  should  be  wielded  as  such. 
It  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
service;  on  it  rests  the  cultural  viewpoints 
wliich  are  the  hallmarks  of  true  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by 
Lester  Markel,  the  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  It  states  well  the  views 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  Jour- 
nalists, one  who  has  had  more  than  us- 
ual contact  with  educational  broadcast- 
ing and  knows  the  potential  of  it.  The 
article  Is  tough  minded  and  caUs  a  spade 
a  spade. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Markel  did  tes- 
tify In  the  Senate  in  support  of  S.  1160, 
and  did  an  excellent  Job.  He  pointed  out 
In  his  testimony,  for  example,  that  pub- 
lic television  Is  needed  because  private 
TV  does  not  provide  the  interpretation 
of  the  news  or  the  perspective  on  It  and 
I  say  in  these  days  of  complex  affairs, 
presentations  of  facts  without  exposition 
of  the  meaning  of  those  facts  has  little 
significance.  As  in  the  public  affairs  area 
greater  efforts  and  new  approaches  are 
required  in  the  cultural  area.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  one  of  our  great  problems  of 
the  future — ^It  may  be  our  greatest  prob- 
lem— Is  the  use  of  nonworking  time  which 
as  a  result  of  automation  Is  likely  to  in- 
crease sharply.  Television  can  provide 
programs  for  leisure  time  and  it  can 
supply  guideposts  for  other  leisure  actlv- 
iUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Public  Txlkvibion:  A  "National  Resoitrci:" 
(By  Lester  Markel) 

The  bill  for  Public  (educational  or  non- 
commercial) Television  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  dlsi>atch  and  emphatic  en- 
dorsement. In  the  House  the  going  Is  Ukely 
to  t>e  much  rougher.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  parties 
tliat  are  deeply  concerned — the  educational 
broadcasters,  the  devoted  listeners,  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  For  this  Is,  as  Senator  Percy  put 
It,  "milestone  legislation"  representing  "a 
strong  national  commitment  to  tbe  develop- 
ment of  a  vital  national  resource." 

The  case  for  PubUc  Television  Is  simply 
stated.  Television  can  be  a  potent  force  in 
achieving  a  better-informed  pubUc  opinion 
and  in  advancing  the  cultural  state  of  the 
nation.  Commercial  television  has  not  done 
the  Job  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  do  so,  for  the 
very  reason  that  It  Is  conunerclal. 

CAPS  IN  COMICnCIAL  TV 

The  news  broadcasts  comprise,  for  the 
most  part,  a  headline  service;  often  they 
supply  drama,  but  they  lack  depth.  The  cul- 
tural contributions  are  sporadic,  even  though 
at  times  they  are  of  high  order.  But  the 
most  telling  count  In  tbe  Indictment  Is  that 
of  timing;  the  evening,  the  Important  hours, 
for  the  most  part,  add  up  to  a  desert  area 
with  few  oases. 

In  aU  tiiree  areas — information,  culture 
and  program  time — Public  Television  can  fill 
the  gape. 

In  the  information  area.  Public  Television 
can  perform  the  urgent  assignment  of  pre- 
senting tbe  news  In  an  understandable  way, 
providing  news  in  perspective,  news  In  the 
broadest  sense,  including  significant  trends 
as  weU  as  the  spot  events.  In  addition.  It  can 
present  well-ordered  and  well-moderated  de- 
bates on  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 

OPKNING  NEW  VISTAS 

In  the  cultural  area.  Public  Television  can 
open  new  vistas;  It  can  provide  programs  on 
a  consistent  basis,  supplying  more  theater. 


more  music,  more  art,  more  discussion  on 
books — more  ptiUosophy  if  you  wiU.  None  of 
these  proposals  rules  out  entertainment;  tbe 
suggestion  is  only  that  entertainment  be 
provided  on  a  higher  level. 

The  effort  should  be  looal  as  weU  as  na- 
tional. It  is,  of  course,  tilghly  desirable  to 
present  great  drama,  grand  opera,  grander 
art;  but  It  Is  also  Ughly  useful  to  tap  the 
resources  of  communities  and  universities,  to 
explain  the  newest  show  at  the  art  center, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  local  Ubraries  in 
Indicating  the  Joys  of  reading. 

Above  all,  PubUc  Television  can  provide 
prime  stuff  in  prime  time — programs  that 
have  tiigb  quality  without  being  "liigh- 
brow" — good  entertainment  as  weU  as  good 
talk;    footnotes  as   well  as  headlines. 

But  these  arguments  wiU  not  prevaU  un- 
less two  tiandlcape  are  overcome:  pubUc 
apathy  and  Congressional  doubt. 

The  approach  to  the  public  has  been  vague 
and  confused.  There  has  been  no  convincing 
demonstration  that  Public  Television  can  do 
a  genuine  Job  both  of  enlightenment  and  of 
entertainment.  Most  of  the  talk  has  been  of 
techniques  rather  than  content.  Admittedly, 
conduits  are  essential,  but  the  nature  of  the 
flow  through  the  conduits  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Thoreau's  warning  of  the  past  still 
appUes:  "We  are  in  great  haste  to  construct 
a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
But  Maine  and  Texas  may  t^ve  nothing  to 
communicate." 

FACING    XJV    TO    DOUBTS 

The  Congress  must  be  educated  to  the  im- 
portance of  Public  Television  and  to  tbe  vital 
need  of  assuring  Its  Independence.  At  the 
moment  Congress  pays  Up  service  to  the  con- 
cept, but  it  has  a  basic  fear  that  a  Oovem- 
ment-suppMted  medium  of  communication 
WlU  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes.  This 
is  a  deep  fear,  but  It  is  unfounded;  BS.C.  Is 
a  prime  example  of  how  the  task  can  be  in- 
dependently perfonned.  Such  doubts  cannot 
be  ducked  (It  has  been  pr<q>aBed,  for  ex- 
ample, ttiat  pubUc  funds  shaU  not  be  used 
for  news) ;  they  must  be  squarely  faced. 

PubUc  Television  In  the  true  sense  re- 
quires an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  quarter-bllUon  dollars.  Private  funds  are 
surely  desirable,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
moneys  wUl  have  to  oome  from  the  Federal 
Oov eminent.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
so  large   an  achievement. 

THX    BIG    STtr    UP 

There  is  a  potent  argument  for  apprc^ri- 
ating  pubUc  funds  for  these  purposes.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  the 
need  fcx'  education  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges; the  principle  applies  equally  to  adult 
education,  which  Public  Television  virtually 
is.  A  Public  Broadcasting  Act  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  18S3;  Imth 
can  be  considered  momentous  steps  toward 
mass  higher  education. 

There  is,  in  sum,  much  goodwill  toward 
the  idea  of  Public  Television;  there  Is  the 
conviction  that  somettilng  should  be  done; 
there  are  many  brave  and  vague  pronounce- 
ments. But  more  than  goodwill,  acquiescence 
and  kind  words  are  needed.  There  must  be 
agreement  on  objectives,  harmony  of  action 
and  cold  cash. 

For  through  PubUc  Television  we  sliaU  be 
able  to  achieve,  possibly  not  an  enlightened 
majority,  but  surely  a  much  larger  enlight- 
ened minority — and  thus  will  the  state  of 
the  Union  be  notably  advanced. 


PEPPER  SUPPORTS  ANTTRIGT 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  (H>Portunlty  to  voice  my 
complete  accord  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Craicer  and  Mr.  Gibbons],  on  the 
dire  need  for  effective  antiriot  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  con- 
done riots  of  any  nature,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  some  effective  sanctions 
are  required  to  deal  particularly  with 
outside  agitators,  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
cause  arch  violence. 

I  voted  for  and  cosponsored  Mr. 
Craur's  antiriot  bill  which  he  tried  to 
make  a  part  of  the  1966  Civil  Rights  Act, 
that  would  have  prohibited  interstate 
travel  of  persons  attempting  to  Incite 
riots  and  violent  civil  disturbances.  Un- 
fortunately, this  extremely  important 
measure  died  when  the  Senate  failed  to 
take  action  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

lUs  jeax  I  again  oointroduced  and 
wholeheartedly  support  a  bill  to  prevent 
Interstate  travel  of  persons  attempting 
to  Incite  riots  and  violent  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

I  support  any  action  which  would 
bring  such  a  bill  to  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  this  House,  and  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  un- 
stinting efforts.  I  was  especially  gratified 
to  learn  that  through  my  efforts  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  those  of  my  col- 
leaguea,  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  taken  the  pending  measures 
for  the  Implemratation  of  an  antiriot 
bill,  BO  desperately  needed  by  this  Nation, 
under  consideratloa 

Meetings,  marches  and  demonstrations 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  when  the  life  of  any 
American  is  endangered  through  profes- 
donal  agitation  for  violence,  we  must 
Institate  immediate  action  to  stamp  out 
the  roots  of  this  potential  danger. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GREN- 
VHZtE  CLARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Coits-ersI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  win- 
ter our  country  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
great  and  noble  gentleman  who  to  the 
end  sought  a  workable  strategy  for  at- 
taining world  peace.  The  death  of  Gren- 
▼llle  dark  at  a  time  when  nations  are  in 
such  turmoil  leaves  a  shadow  over  hopes 
for  world  peace. 

The  eulogy  which  follows  was  written 
by  Walter  J.  Leonard,  a  student  at  the 
Howard  University  School  of  Law  and 
Chairman  of  the  Student  Forum  on  In- 
ternational Order  and  World  Peace.  The 
Student  Fonmi  was  founded  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Clark's  belief  and  devotion  to  the 
concept  that  world  order  can  be  achieved 
through  world  peace.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a 
third  year  law  student  from  Atlanta.  Ga., 


and  serves  as  Justice  of  the  Langston 
Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal  Fra- 
ternity. He  is  a  long  associate  of  the 
Clark  family  and  delivered  the  following 
tribute  to  Mr.  Clark  at  the  funeral: 

The  death  of  GrenvUla  Clark  has  left  the 
world  considerably  poorer.  His  unceasing  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  vorld  problems  and 
the  proliferation  of  disputes  and  conflicts 
attendant  to  these  problems  does  not  admit 
of  an  equal  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

While  Grenvllle  Clark  was  a  resident  and 
domicile  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
United  States,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  World. 
His  thought  and  concarn  were  global  in 
breadth.  The  degree  and  extent  of  his  Inter- 
est were  bounded  only  by  the  outer  reaches 
of  man's  desire  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace 
and  plenty,  a  world  abseat  unrest  and  insta- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  Clark  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  world  disarmament  and  development  orga- 
nization to  supplement  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  his  belief  that  an  article  by  article 
revision  of  the  United  Nations'  Charter  was 
necessary  Lf  that  body  were  to  become  an 
effective  instrument,  capeble  of  promoting  a 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  an 
enforceable  system  of  World  Law. 

The  extent  and  degree  to  which  the  mind 
end  manner  of  Grenvllle  Clark  will  be  mani- 
fest in  the  future  of  world  order  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  how  sincere  the  world's 
leaders,  and  to  a  great  degree  the  people  of 
the  world,  are  In  their  announced  hopes  and 
purposes  toward  mandating  an  existence  for 
mankind  absent  the  sQourge  of  war.  Mr. 
Clark,  Jointly  with  Profwsor  Louis  B.  Sohn 
Of  the  Harvard  University  Lew  School,  au- 
thored "World  Peace  Through  World  Law." 
This  Important  volume  was  and  is  meant  to 
operate  as  a  blueprint  in  the  streng:thening 
of  the  United  Nations  by  drastically  revising 
Its  Charter,  thereby  empowering  it  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  world  beset  with  interna- 
tional, transnational  tind  multinational 
questions,  most  of  whlck  are  pregnant  with 
tsaruee  capable  of  catapitiUng  the  terrestrial 
globe  Into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Student  Porum  on 
International  Order  and  World  Peace,  I  salute 
the  man  and  the  memory  that  was  and  is 
Grenvllle  Clark  In  the  name  of  our  members 
and  supporters  everywhere,  commending  to 
everyone  in  whose  presence  this  may  come, 
the  words  of  the  man,  himself.  In  their  clear, 
cogent  and  convincing  argument  for  the  ef- 
fectuation of  a  system  of  law,  on  a  world 
scale,  enforceable  agalnat  International  vio- 
lence: 

"Mankind  has  never  devised  any  method  to 
maintain  stability  and  order  within  local 
community,  province,  state  or  nation  save 
effective  law  against  violence,  with  necessary 
institutions  to  this  end,  including  a  legisla- 
tive body,  tribunals  to  Interpret  and  ^ply 
the  laws  and  police  to  deter  or  apprehend 
violators. 

"UntU  the  simple  truth  U  grasped  by  more 
people  everywhere  that  a  corresponding  sys- 
tem on  a  world  scale  Is  indispensable,  it  is 
normal  and  inevitable  that  the  arms  race 
with  Its  vast  waste  of  human  resources  and 
energy  will  continue  witih  consequent  recur- 
rent conflicts." 

Mr.  Clark  believed  that  in  a  "civilized 
world"  war  and  international  lawlessness  are 
both  Intolerable  and  Inexcusable. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Ritter,  archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  has  brought  shock  and  sorrow,  not 
only  to  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  but 
also  to  all  who  shared  his  deep  devotion 
to  the  causes  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality  and  Justice  for  all  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty  and  religious  principles. 

Cardinal  Ritter,  born  in  Indiana,  be- 
came the  first  archbishop  of  Indianap- 
olis in  1944,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  in  1946,  succeeding  the 
late  John  Cardinal  Glennon.  He  was 
made  cardinal  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in 
January  1961.  During  Joseph  Ritter's 
score  of  years  as  archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
he  identified  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  quietly  effective  leader  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  Catholic  church  and  in  its 
involvement  in  the  world.  The  influence 
which  he  lent  to  civic,  State,  and  national 
affairs  and  Issues  became  hallmark  con- 
tributions reflecting  an  expertise  in  mat- 
ters even  far  afield  from  his  position  in 
the  clergy.  His  enthusiastic  leadership 
was  evident  in  ecumenical  activities  and 
lay  involvement  in  archdiocesan  plan- 
ning. As  a  member  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  he  evinced  strong  American  in- 
fluence into  the  deliberations. 

The  character  of  Cardinal  Ritter,  com- 
posed of  constructive  but  contradictory 
elements,  was  nevertheless  a  balanced 
and  rounded  character.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "at  once  firm  and  tough."  as 
warmly  human  and  as  a  man  of  flashing 
temper,  as  a  man  of  unyielding  holiness 
but  one  firmly  determined  to  achieve 
idealistic  goals  in  a  realistic  manner.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  man  whose  consistent  de- 
votion to  peace  and  Justice  led  him  to 
speak  softly,  but  in  decisive  terms  and 
tones,  and  to  act.  In  every  way  that  lay 
within  his  power,  in  behalf  of  the  well- 
being  and  dignity  of  all  men.  Truly,  God 
has  been  well  served  by  such  a  priest, 
and  bishop,  and  his  memory  will  be 
blessed  for  generations  to  come. 


CARDINAL  RITTER,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  IchoroI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS ARE  DESIRABLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  administration's  proposal 
to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
through  which  the  inspection  of  our 
meat  supply  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened and  the  consumer  better  protected. 

Assuring  the  wholesomeness  and 
truthful  labeling  of  all  meat  and  meat 
products  is  basic  to  the  hecdth  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  It  is  a  vast  respon- 
sibility which  cannot  be  taken  lightly, 
for  it  touches  the  lives  of  nearly  200  mil- 
lion Americans  every  day. 

The  high  standard  of  living  which 
Americans  enjoy,   the  prosperity   and 
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potential  for  the  American  food  indus- 
try, the  availability  of  present  and  future 
markets  for  the  products  of  American 
farmers,  all  are  greatly  dependent  on  the 
integrity  of  our  meat  supply. 

The  present  Meat  Inspection  Act  was 
enacted  over  60  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
the  wholesomeness  of  this  Nation's  meat 
supply  was  questioned  both  here  and 
abroad.  At  that  time,  not  only  was  the 
health  of  the  Nation  in  jeopardy,  but 
so  were  the  foreign  markets  for  our  meat 
products. 

Today,  our  federal  system  of  meat  In- 
spection serves  as  a  model  for  the  world. 
American  consumers  bask  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  standard  of  protec- 
tion we  can  provide  concurrent  with 
present  authority.  We  can  take  pride 
in  this  system,  for  it  is  a  good  one  that 
has  met  the  needs  of  the  Nation  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  administrators  of 
this  program  are  dedicated  men,  who 
continually  seek  improvements  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  act. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  has  been  amended  only  once 
since  it  was  enacted  six  decades  ago.  We 
have  seen  massive  technological  ad- 
vancements in  the  meatpacking  indus- 
try since  then — advancements  which 
have  created  problems  not  conceived  of 
by  the  drafters  of  the  original  act. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  industry 
has  undergone  considefable  change  just 
In  the  past  decade  or  two.  The  slaugh- 
tering plants  which  were  once  central- 
ized aroimd  key  metropolitan  centers 
like  Chicago  have  dispersed  their  opera- 
tions Into  Uvestock  feeding  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  plants  which 
process  and  manufactiu«  meat  products 
tend  to  locate  away  from  the  farm  areas 
closer  to  large  population  centers.  In  ad- 
dition, these  plants  have  become  highly 
specialized  so  as  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
automation  and  high  volume  operation. 
A  whole  new  segment  of  the  industry 
has  been  bom.  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
buying  carcfisses,  boning  them  out,  and 
supplying  frozen  boneless  meat  to  the 
processing  plants.  With  the  development 
of  new,  high-speed  equipment,  these 
frozen  blocks  ot  meat  can  be  processed 
more  efficiently  than  fresh  meat,  cutting 
labor  and  processing  time  to  a  minimum. 
Compotmding  the  problems  created  by 
these  structural  changes  is  the  fact  that 
the  ntunber  of  so-called  convenience 
foods  has  greatly  increased.  To  minimize 
costs  and  maximize  volume,  processors 
have  developed  numerous  chemical  and 
other  "fast"  curing  processes,  artificial 
tenderizing  and  smoking,  preservatives, 
coloring  agents,  and  other  additives  that 
enhance  consumer  acceptance  and  pro- 
long shelf  life.  But,  they  may  also  be  de- 
ceptive or  dangerous  to  one's  health 
when  their  use  Is  not  regulated. 

These  structural  and  technological 
changes  in  the  industry  have  greatly 
complicated  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products.  More  and  more  inspectors 
are  required  to  adequately  supervise  the 
greater  number  of  plants  to  Insure  whole- 
some products  and  sanitary  operations. 
More  sophisticated  Inspection  proce- 
dures, Including  greater  use  of  laboratory 
tests,  are  necessary  to  Insure  safety,  free- 
dom from  adulteration,  and  truthful 
labeling  of  processed  products. 


The  present  Meat  Inspection  Act  does 
not  provide  the  framework  under  which 
the  modem  meat  processing  industry  can 
be  supervised  to  adequately  protect  the 
consumer.  Changes  are  needed  in  this 
60-year-old  statute  if  the  consimier  is  to 
receive  the  same  high  standard  of  pro- 
tection which  she  has  enjoyed  over  the 
past  years. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
foimd  it  increasingly  difficult  to  marshal 
support  for  stronger  meat  Inspection 
laws.  Likewise,  they  have  not  obtained 
the  increased  manpower  and  financial 
resources  necessary  to  provide  continuous 
inspection  of  products  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram imder  revised  statutory  authority 
wherein  Federal  and  State  governments 
can  work  together  with  modem  laws  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  is  de- 
signed to  fill  the  void  that  time  and 
change  have  created.  I  commend  this 
legislation  to  you  for  favorable  consider- 
ation.   

A  DIATRIBE  DELIVERED  BY  INDIAN 
PRIME  MINISTER  INDIRA  GANDHI 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resotck]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
as  one  American,  I  am  tired  of  being 
kicked  in  the  pants  every  time  I  bend 
over  to  load  another  sack  of  food  to  ship 
to  a  hungry  nation. 

I  am  referring  to  the  diatribe  delivered 
earlier  this  week  by  Indian  Prime  Min- 
Inlster  Indira  Gandhi.  Addressing  an 
Indian  audience,  Mrs.  Gandhi  said  that 
she  was  sure  that  more  abimdsmt  aid 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  United 
States  if  India  agreed  to  set  up  a  capital- 
ist system.  She  also  said  that  India  is 
not  getting  aid  without  pressure. 

I  have  heard  many  attacks  leveled 
against  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
policy.  But,  I  have  never  heard  one  that 
is  less  deserved  than  Mrs.  Gandhi's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  condolences  to  the  people  of  India, 
for,  according  to  their  Prime  Minister, 
we  are  forcing  them  to  take  our  food, 
medicine,  money,  machinery,  and 
trained,  talented  personnel.  Her  recent 
statements  made  it  sound  as  if,  against 
their  will,  and  only  at  our  insistence, 
India  has  been  accepting  our  treasure 
and  our  talent. 

Of  course,  you  realize,  this  is  a  psdtry 
sum— merely  $3,566,700,000,  In  the  last 
5  years  alone.  Ilils  is  not  counting  the 
cost  of  over  400  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
or  the  many  private  agencies  such  as  the 
Ford  Foundation,  that  have  been  enjoy- 
ing India's  delightful  climate,  fascinat- 
ing social  scene,  and  exquisite  living 
conditions. 

I  really  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  stop  inflicting  upon 
India  the  fruits  and  abundance  of  onr 


miserable  capitalist  system.  Of  course, 
I  understand  our  Indiaii  friends  consider 
their  socialist  system  superior  to  our 
decadent  capitalism,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  more  satisfying  morally,  spirit- 
ually, and  theoretically.  Unfortunately, 
however,  even  the  Indians  recdize  that 
you  cannot  feed  starving  children  with 
morals  or  cure  sick  mothers  with 
theories. 

Has  there  been  the  pressure  on  India 
that  Mrs.  Gandhi  alleges?  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricuture, 
I  can  state  with  authority  that  the  only 
pressure  ever  exerted  on  India  was  to  ask 
her  to  modernize  her  agricultural  econ- 
omy, to  get  fertilizer  plants  built  so  that 
the  Indian  people  could  be  fed  wheat  sind 
rice,  not  theories  and  doctrines.  I  recall 
vividly  the  day  in  AprU  1966,  when  we 
were  smnmoned  to  the  White  House  and 
President  Johnson  requested  that  our 
conunlttee  report  out  a  resolution  which 
would  make  available  immediately  to 
India  an  additional  8.2  million  tons  of 
wheat,  plus  rice,  milk,  and  other  food- 
stuffs in  order  to  keep  25  to  40  million 
Indians  from  dying  of  starvation.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  one  coiuitry 
had  another  coimtry  over  a  barrel — 
and  in  a  position  to  apply  pressure — 
it  was  then.  We  asked  for  nothing,  and 
we  received  even  less — for  we  never 
even  got  a  thank  you  from  anyone  in 
the  Indian  Government. 

In  her  message  attacking  us.  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  professed  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Egypt  as  a  "force  for  prog- 
ress." What  kind  of  progress  is  it  when 
a  poor  and  starving  nation  such  as  Egypt 
invests  $2  biUion  in  the  machines  of 
war  instead  of  the  tools  of  jjeace— water, 
fertilizer,  tractors,  factories,  and  educa- 
tion. PerhM>s  one  of  the  reasons  India 
cannot  feed  herself  Is  that  she  looks  up 
to  Egypt  as  a  progressive  coimtry.  This 
is  a  fine  example,  for  next  to  India, 
Egypt  produces  less  food  per  capita  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  apparently  forgotten 
that  when  India  once  again  turned  to  us 
in  desperation  during  her  hour  of  most 
pressing  need  earlier  this  year,  once 
again  it  was  the  United  States  that 
quickly  and  generously  responded  with 
as  much  assistance  as  we  could  possibly 
give.  When  this  body  passed  a  res(dutk>n 
on  March  10,  1967.  which  provided  172,- 
000  tons  of  additional  assistance  to  India, 
It  was  in  addition  to  the  2.2  million  tons 
we  have  made  available  to  that  himger- 
ravaged  nation  during  this  year  alone. 

How  much  aid  did  India  receive  from 
her  dear  friend,  Russia,  during  this  mo- 
ment of  need  when  thousands  of  human 
beings  were  dying  of  starvatloa?  Abso- 
lutely zero,  Mr.  Speaker— no  wheat,  no 
medical  supplies,  no  concern  for  the 
deaths  of  thousands.  What  kind  of  unfair 
pressure  Is  it.  I  would  like  to  know,  to  ask 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  match  our 
grants  to  India.  No  one  could  seriously 
contend  that  we  have  done  as  much  as 
is  humanly  possible.  Is  it  so  strange  to 
ask  others  In  the  community  of  nations 
to  share  this  responsibility?  I  fall  to  see 
how  this  constitutes  unfair  pressure  on 
India. 

It  would  do  Mrs.  Gandhi  well  to  re- 
examine her  sense  of  values.  Her  current 
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values  lead  her  to  glorify  Egypt  as  pro- 
gressive and  Russia  as  a  true  an't  trusted 
friend.  It  Is  tragically  Ironic  that  this 
country,  which  has  suffered  so  much,  has 
not  yet  learned  who  her  true  friends  are. 
Neither  has  It  learned  that  the  patience 
and  generosity  of  even  the  United  States 
can  be  exhausted. 

Speaking  as  one  American,  my  pa- 
tience Is  quickly  becoming  exhausted.  I 
am  tired  of  being  kicked  In  the  pants 
every  time  I  bend  over  to  load  another 
sack  of  food  to  ship  to  a  hungry  nation. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  new  vehicle,  a 
new  policy  for  helping  the  starving  and 
diseased  millions  of  India  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  seems  that  their  leaders 
are  more  Interested  In  following  the  siren 
8C»g  of  wfNTld  politics  and  power  than  In 
listening  to  the  cries  of  hunger  and  de- 
spair from  their  starving  masses. 

If  I  were  prime  minister  of  a  country 
that  has  the  terrible  and  tragic  problems 
of  India,  I  would  concern  myself  with 
methods  of  pouring  food  into  my  coun- 
try rather  than  in  ways  of  pouring  rhet- 
oric out  of  it. 

If  Mrs.  Oandhi  spent  more  time  find- 
ing ways  to  feed  those  millions  of  Indians 
who  are  dying  for  lack  of  food  and  spent 
less  time  criticizing  her  one  true  friend, 
there  would  be  many  Indians  alive  today 
who  are  now  dead  for  lack  of  food  and 
medicine. 

If  Mrs.  Gandhi  is  happier  in  her  ivory 
tower  shooting  arrows  at  the  United 
States  rather  than  answering  the  cries 
of  hunger  from  her  starving  i>eople.  I 
thlhk  it  would  be  most  inconsiderate  of 
us,  tb.  Bpealter,  to  deny  her  her  pleas- 
ures. However,  we  all  know  the  tragedy 
of  Nero  who  fiddled  as  Rome  burned.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  seeing  Mrs. 
Oandhi  preach  while  India  starves. 


THK  PEACE  PALACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rauck]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
breakdown  of  world  confidence  toward 
peace  through  the  UJf.,  other  peace 
mechanisms  are  now  being  examined. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  insert  in  the  Rxcord 
varied  comments  on  the  Truman  Center 
for  Peace  in  Jerusalem  and  the  JFK 
Memorial  from  the  Israel  Information 
Service  and  compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents: 

[Tram  Newa  rrom  Israel,  Jan.  31,  1960] 
IjMJ.  at  DsDiCATioif  or  tkukam  Ckmtxb  fob 

PXACS  m  JntUBALKlC 

The  establlshmeDt  of  a  Harry  8.  Tniman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  a 
nmitl-mUllon-doUar  project  dedicated  to  ap- 
plying ■clenttflc  methods  to  the  Uolatlon  and 
removal  of  the  causes  of  war,  was  announced 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  on  January  30.  Present 
at  ttae  dedication  were  President  Jobnaon. 
fonner  President  Truman,  Cblef  Justice 
Wamn,  Mr.  Arthur  Lourle,  Deputy  Dlrector- 
Qeneral  of  the  Israel  Foreign  Ministry,  Mr. 


Ellahu  Elath,  President  o<  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity and  other  distlagulshed  guests.  The 
Center  will  be  slttiated  on  the  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jtnisalem  in  Israel. 

A  VISION  a«r*T,i,«i> 

Referring  to  Mr.  Truman  as  "one  of  the 
world's  most  persistent  seekers  for  peace," 
President  Johnson  citad  the  words  of  the 
former  Chief  Executive: 

"And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  we  dedicate  In 
your  honor  the  Harry  3.  Truman  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Peace,  we  recall  the 
vision  that  you  gave  vs  to  follow  in  your 
farewell  address. 

"  'I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  the 
destiny  of  free  men,'  you  said.  'With  patience 
and  coiirage  we  shall  some  day  move  on  to 
a  new  era — a  wonderful  golden  age — an  age 
when  we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that 
science  has  forged  for  us  to  do  away  with 
poverty  and  himian  misery  everywhere  on 
earth.' 

"That  is  still  our  goal,  Mr.  President,  and 
now  we  are  redoubling  our  efforts  to  achieve 
it." 

PASAI.I.BL    CXKEMONT    IN    JEBUSAI.EU 

Simultaneously,  the  event  was  marked  in 
Jerusalem  at  a  ceremony  at  which  tribute 
was  paid  to  former  President  Truman  by  the 
President  of  Israel,  Mr.  Zalman  Sha2»r,  For- 
eign Minister  Abba  Eban,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Walworth  Barbour,  Ptoi.  Nathan  Roten- 
streich.  Rector  of  tha  Hebrew  University, 
Israel  Supreme  Court .  Justice  Halm  Cohn 
and  others. 

In  a  cable  to  tdi.  Truman,  President  Shazar 
■aid: 

"In  setting  up  this  Center,  so  fittingly 
betirlng  your  name,  the  people  of  Israel  see 
an  opportunity  once  more  to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  for  your  historic  role  in  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  of  the  warm 
friendship  we  feel  for  you  and  Mrs.  Truman. 
May  the  Truman  Center  advance  the  study 
and  teaching  of  those  inunortal  ideals  which 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  Israel  long  ago,  and 
which  you  have  done  ao  much  to  preserve 
and  further  in  our  own  time." 

A    $10    UnjAOn   8TKT7CrtTBS 

The  Truman  Center  will  be  boused  in  a 
$10  million  structure  whose  design  will  be 
selected  in  an  international  architecture 
competition.  It  will  ba  governed  by  an  In- 
ternational committee  of  trustees. 

Thirty-seven  donors  who  contributed 
$100,000  each,  through  the  American  Friends 
of  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  were 
introduced  as  Founders  of  the  Truman  Cen- 
ter. It  was  also  announced  that  the  Center 
will  award  an  annual  $C0,000  Truman  Center 
Peace  Prize  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  anti- 
war program. 

In  a  university  setting  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  modem  and  ancient  worlds,  peace  will 
bec<»ne  a  teaching  discipline  and  the  frame- 
work for  investigations  in  depth.  For  the 
first  time,  subjects  ranging  from  the  physical 
sciences  to  metaphysics  will  be  studied  along 
guidelines  seeking  to  aUevlate  sources  of 
friction. 

In  the  words  of  Hebrew  University  Presi- 
dent Ellahu  Elath,  the  Center  "will  carry  on 
studies  and  research  la  subjects  relating  to 
international  relations  such  as  international 
law,  comparative  religion,  Asian  and  African 
studies,  political  theory  and  philosophy,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  education.  Special 
projects  will  draw  on  Israel's  experience  in 
social  and  cultural  Integration  of  plural 
communities  from  widely  varying  back- 
grounds." 

The  Center  will  also  house  the  Martin 
Buber  Library,  the  oAclal  United  Nations 
Library  In  Israel,  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity's Institute  of  Afrloan  and  Asian  Studies 
and  parts  of  Albert  Einstein's  personal 
library. 


[From  the  Israel  Digest.  Vol.  IX,  No.  14] 
Tbitican  Psacx  Ckntki  Opened 

A  message  from  ex-President  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  read  at  the  cornerstone-laying 
ceremony  of  the  Harry  8.  Truman  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Peace  on  11  July.  The 
ceremony  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
Center  will  be  a  part.  In  the  presence  of  Act- 
ing President  Kaddlsh  Luz,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Ellahu  Elath,  President  of 
the  University. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol,  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Prof.  Nathan 
Rotenstrelch,  Rector  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rothberg,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  American  Friends  of  the  University,  and 
Mr.  Teddy  KoUek,  Mayor  of  Jerusalem.  Mr. 
Truman's  message  was  read  by  Mr.  David 
Noyes,  his  personal  representative. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  mes- 
sage and  the  addresses: 

PKXSIDXNT  TSTTMAN'B  MXSBAOX 

We  come  here  to  rededlcate  our  means, 
our  skills,  our  moral  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources, to  a  cause  that  has  priority  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  aU  nations. 

It  is  unthinkable  that,  with  the  huge 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  arsenals,  and  with  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads  poised  on  their 
pads  for  Instant  assault,  that  there  could  be 
a  valid  reason  why  any  Oovemment  would 
refuse  to  come  to  terms  with  Its  neighbors. 

We  meet  here  to  try  to  make  a  freeh  start. 
Here  at  the  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  we  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
any  new  practical  approach  that  could  help 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

All  will  be  welcome  here,  who  deelre  to  Join 
In  our  common  search  for  the  ways  ta  peace. 
There  are  no  reatrictlons  as  to  national 
origin,  ideological  cMnmitment  or  religious 
differences. 

I  continue  to  have  a  deep  faith  In  man's 
nobler  side  and  his  rightful  destiny;  all  he 
needs  is  to  be  given  a  fair  chance.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  essence  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can dream. 

A  dream  of  a  world  without  war,  without 
want,  without  misery. 

The  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace 
is  now  part  of  that  dream. 

PBIM B  MINTffrXB  ESHKOL 

It  is  difficult  for  our  people  to  express  the 
depth  of  tta  feelings  for  Harry  Truman. 
Hfury  Trazaan,  Uke  Cyrus  in  his  day,  has  not 
only  earned  honorable  mention  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jewry;  he  has  become  an  Inseparabls 
part  of  our  people's  deepest  inner  conscious- 
ness. 

At  the  dawn  of  our  redemption,  as  we  stood, 
few  against  the  many  who  were  seeking  to 
throttle  Israel's  independence  in  its  infancy. 
Harry  Truman  announced  the  United  States' 
recognition  of  tha  Independent  State  of 
Israel — a  step  which  was  the  climax  of  bis 
activities  In  favor  of  its  establishment. 

We  here  In  this  country  count  ourselves 
fortunate  in  that  Israel  has  been  associated 
by  Harry  Truman  with  his  aspiration  for 
peace.  We  welcc»ned  his  Idea  that  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  prophecy  and  peace,  an  in- 
ternational center  for  the  advancement  of 
peace  should  be  established. 

I  hope  that  this  great  project  will  fulfill 
its  alms  and  make  a  notable  contribution  to 
peace  in  our  area  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet:  "How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  the  messenger  of  good  tidings,  that  an- 
nounceth  peace,  the  harbinger  of  good  tid- 
ings, that  announcetb  aalvatlon."  (Isaiah 
62:7) 

MB.    THintOOOD     ItABSBAIX 

This  groxind-breaking  is  an  occasion  so  un- 
precedented, so  pregnant  with  hope  for  man, 
so  charged  with  poaslbllitlM  for  tha  future, 
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that  I  count  this  among  the  Inspiring  mo- 
ments of  a  lifetime.  To  be  a  witness  and  a 
participant  here  today  la  truly  to  be  among 
the  chosen  people. 

If  the  Center  represents  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  cs^acity  of  the  human  spirit  to  quell 
Its  ancient  foes,  I  for  one  take  heart  and 
hope  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  of  faith 
seem  to  thrive  on  this  soil. 

It  was  here,  after  all,  on  this  soil,  amidst 
this  people,  that  men  first  began  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  gods  of  war  and  lust  and 
discovered  a  God  of  law  and  love. 

It  was  here,  too  on  this  scrtl,  that  men  first 
found  the  abiding  principles  of  a  social  order 
worthy  of  man.  It  was  here  that  we  first  per- 
ceived the  uniqueness  and  integrity  of  every 
human  being. 

MR.  ELIAHU  ELATH 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  there  Is  any  city  in 
the  world  more  fitting  as  the  home  of  an 
institution  aimed  at  advancing  the  cause  of 
world  peace  than  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 

It  was  here.  In  Jerusalem,  that  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  conceived  his  vision  of  the  time  when 
the  peoples  of  the  world  would  beat  their 
jwoida  Into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
Into  prunlnghooks,  when  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

It  was  In  Jerusalem,  tiie  Eternal  City,  that 
the  Hebrew  University  was  established.  Situ- 
ated in  this  unique  site,  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity regards  it  as  its  sacred  duty  to  en- 
sure that  the  Truman  Center,  which  is  an 
Integral  part  of  itself,  will  Justify  its  exist- 
ence by  measuring  up  to  V>e  tasks  and  the 
Ideals  which  brought  It  into  being. 

MB.     BAMTTXL    BOTHBnUl 

It  is  we  who  are  honored  today,  for  Harry 
Truman  has  deemed  us  worthy  to  be  his 
partners,  to  help  realize  his  vision,  which 
is  the  hope  of  mankind  from  time  immemo- 
rial— the  vision  of  universal  peace. 

The  founders  who  made  this  Center  a  real- 
ity, and  who  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing In  the  Inauguration  of  the  Truman  Cen- 
ter in  Independence,  Missouri,  this  January 
in  the  presence  of  President  Johnson,  were 
deeply  moved  by  President  Truman's  clos- 
ing remarks.  He  said: 

"When  the  day  comes — when  It  is  time  to 
close  the  book  of  my  Ufe — I  wiU  be  com- 
forted by  the  hope  that  this  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace  will  become  a  major 
source  of  light  and  reason  towards  the 
achievement  of  eternal  peace." 

TEXT  OP  SCBOLL BBCOBDXNO  THE  COBNEBSTONB- 

LATING  OP  THB  HABBT  S  TBT7MAN  CBNTEB  POB 
THB  ADVANCEMENT  OP  PEACE 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  Tammuz,  6725, 
eleventh  of  July,  1966,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  of  the  Harry  8  Truman  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Peace  on  the  Olvat  Ram 
campus  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  building  to  arise  on  this  site  will  be- 
come a  center  for  studies  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  which,  it  Is  hoped,  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  fos- 
tering of  international  harmony  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  cooperation  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Situated  as  it  Is  at  the  Hebrew  University, 
in  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the 
ancient  Jewish  prophets  sent  forth  their 
message  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  will 
symbolize  the  lofty  Ideals  towards  which 
mankind  has  aspired  throughout  the  ages. 

The  Center  Is  appropriately  named  for  Mr. 
Harry  S  Truman,  who  ha^  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
his  Ufe  and  whose  unshakable  beUef  in  a 
world-wide  rule  of  reason  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  many  nations. 

The  Center  la  being  built  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  profound  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion which   tha  Jewish   people  feel  for   the 


thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  responsible  for  his  country's  sup- 
port of  Israel  before  Its  eatahllshmant  and 
for  the  historic  fact  that  his  Government 
was  the  first  of  any  to  grant  the  State  at 
Israel  recognition  after  the  proclamation  of 
Independence. 

The  funds  for  the  establishment  of  tha 
Htury  S  Truman  Center  have  been  gener- 
ously provided  by  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  cornerstone  is  laid  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found faith  that  war  is  not  inevitable,  that 
knowledge  and  understsindlng  are  basic  pre- 
requisites for  the  attainment  of  peace,  and 
that  the  Harry  S  Truman  Center  wlU  make 
a  measiireable  contribution  towards  the 
realization  of  an  aim  of  vital  concern  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole. 


JProm  News  From  Israel,  July  29,  1966] 
TsuMAN  Peace  Centeb  in  JcBtrsALEM 

A  message  from  ex-Presldent  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  read  at  the  cornerstone-laying 
ceremony  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Peace  on  July  11.  The 
ceremony  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
the  Center  will  be  a  part,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  University  President  Ellahu  Elath 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Acting  President 
of  Israel,  Mr.  Kaddlsh  Luz,  and  other 
dignitaries. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol,  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Nathan 
Rotenstrelch,  Rector  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rothberg,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  University, 
and  Mr.  Teddy  KoUek,  Mayor  of  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Truman's  message  was  read  by  Mr.  David 
Noyes,  his  personal  representative. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  President 
Truman's  message  and  from  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol 's  address: 

PBESmXNT  TKUMAN 

"We  come  here  to  rededlcate  our  means, 
our  skills,  our  moral  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources, to  a  cause  that  has  priority  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  all  nations. 

"It  Is  unthinkable  that,  with  the  huge 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  arsenals,  and  with 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  poised  on 
their  pads  for  Instant  assault,  there  could 
be  a  valid  reason  why  any  Government 
would  refuse  to  come  to  terms  with  its 
neighbors. 

"We  meet  here  to  try  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  Here  at  the  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Peace  we  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  any  new  practical  approach  that  could 
help  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

"All  will  be  welcome  here  who  desire  to 
Join  in  our  common  search  for  the  ways  of 
peace.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  na- 
tional origin.  Ideological  commitment  or  re- 
ligious differences. 

"I  continue  to  have  a  deep  faith  In  man's 
nobler  side  and  his  rightful  destiny;  all  he 
needs  Is  to  be  given  a  fair  chance.  This  I 
believe  to  be  toe  essence  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican dream:  a  dream  of  a  world  without 
war,  without  want,  without  misery. 

"The  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  is  now  part  of  that  dream." 

FBIMX  Mllf  IST^  ESHKOL 

"It  is  difficult  for  our  people  to  express  the 
depth  of  its  feelings  for  Harry  Truman.  Harry 
Truman,  like  Cyrus  in  his  day,  has  not  only 
earned  honorable  mention  in  the  history  of 
Jewry;  he  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of 
our  people's  deepest  inner  consciousness. 

"At  the  dawn  of  our  redemption,  as  we 
stood,  few  against  the  many  who  were  seek- 
ing to  throttle  Israel's  Independence  in  Its 
Infancy,  Harry  Truman  armounced  the 
United  States'  recognition  of  the  independent 
State  of  Israel — a  step  which  was  the  climax 
of  his  activities  In  favor  of  its  establishment. 


'^e  here  in  this  country  count  ourselves 
fortimate  In  that  Israel  has  been  aaaoeiated 
by  Harry  Truman  with  his  aspiration  for 
peace.  We  welcomed  his  idea  that  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  dty  of  prophecy  and  peace,  an 
international  center  for  the  advancement  of 
peace  should  be  established. 

"I  hope  that  this  great  project  will  fulfill 
Its  alms  and  make  a  notable  contribution 
to  peace  In  our  area  and  In  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Isaiah 
62:7)  :  'How  beautiful  upon  the  mountaina 
are  the  feet  of  the  messenger  of  good  tidings, 
that  announceth  peace,  the  harbinger  of  good 
tidings,  that  announceth  salvation. ' " 

The  founders  of  the  Truman  Center  have 
thvis  defined  Its  basic  mission:  "to  supply 
scientific  methods  to  seek  out  for  the  world's 
troubled  citizenry  the  means  to  achieve  peace 
for  which  all  men  hunger." 

The  educational  structure  of  the  Tniman 
Center  will  have,  as  Its  base,  teaching  and 
research  units  which  deal  with  varying  as- 
pects of  International  relations.  These  will 
Include,  among  others,  African  and  Asian 
studies,  Comparative  Religion,  International 
Law,  International  Relations  and  Sociology. 

An  international  committee  of  trustees  is 
being  organized  for  the  Center.  This  group 
of  distinguished  personalities  from  various 
countries  will  Include  statesmen,  scholars, 
clergy.  United  Nations  officials,  writers  and 
men  of  the  people  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  in  international  peace  efforts. 

The  tiltimate  symbol  of  the  Tniman  Center, 
Its  founders  say,  will  be  young  people  from 
contending  nations,  seated  side  by  side,  learn- 
ing how  to  replace  mutual  distrust  with  un- 
derstanding based  on  knowledge. 

DBDICATIOH   OP  J.   P.  K.   MBMOBIAI. 

An  Impreasive  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  dedicated  on  July 
4  In  the  Jerusalem  hills,  not  far  from  Israel's 
capital,  m  the  presence  of  Mr.  Earl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  toe  VS.  Supreme  Court,  toe 
Acting  President  of  Israel.  Mr.  Kaddlsh  Luz, 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol,  and  other  public 
figures,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  Israelis 
and  Americans  now  in  Israel. 

The  circular,  e6-foot-hlgh  edifice,  con- 
structed by  ttte  Jewish  National  Fund  with 
the  support  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, takes  the  form  of  a  giant  tree- 
trunk,  severed  like  the  tragically  ended  Ufe 
of  the  young  President,  while  the  51  concrete 
pylons  that  make  up  the  walls  represent  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  Dtstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbU.  A  single  shaft  of  U^t  from  an  open- 
ing in  the  saw-tooth  roof  falls  upon  a  bust 
of  Kennedy  by  the  Isrsiell  sculptor  Dot 
Frelgln. 

ON     A     CLEAB    DAT 

Standing  on  a  hilltop  more  than  2,70C  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  memorial  affords  a  ma- 
jestic view,  through  the  glass  windows  be- 
tween the  pylons,  of  Biblical  Judea  for  many 
miles  all  around.  On  a  clear  day  there  is  an 
unobstructed  view,  to  the  west,  right  down 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

A  huge  forest  is  being  planted  by  toe 
JJf.F.  on  these  barren  hUls,  called  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Peace  Forest  and  bordering  on 
the  America-Israel  Freedom  Forest. 

Dedicated  to  the  concept  of  world  peace 
and  to  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  toe  U.SA.,  the  milUons 
of  trees  of  toe  forest  will  be  contributed  by 
Jews  and  non- Jews. 

WARREN     BRINGS     L.     B.      J.     GBEBTINaS 

In  his  address  to  the  gathering.  Justice 
Warren  described  the  combination  of  the 
Memorial  Montiment  and  toe  Peace  Forest 
as  "the  Impressive  living  memorise  to  our 
late  Preddent,"  and  recalled  that  President 
Kennedy  "bad  a  very  q;>ecial  feehng  for  the 
nation  (of  Israel)  and  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence In  Its  future." 

Justice  Warren  brought  "cordial  good 
wishes"  frc»n  President  Johnson  "to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Inaal  and  to  all  those  Americana  wlio 
have  made  thU  Memorial  poaalble." 

[From   Weekly  Compilation   of  Presidential 

Documente,  Jan.  24.  1966] 

Thx  Hakst  S.  TmncAH  Cemtbi  foi  thx 

Advamcxhznt  or  Pkacz 

(The  President's  remarks  In  Independence. 
Mo.,  at  the  ceremony  announcing  the 
estabUshment  of  the  center.  January  20, 
1966) 

President  Tnim&n,  Mrs.  Truman,  Mr.  Chief 
Juatlce,  Senator  Symington,  Senator  Long, 
Memboa  of  the  Missouri  delegation  In  the 
Congreae  of  the  United  Statee,  Senator  An- 
derson. Congreesman  Boggs,  ladlee  axid 
gentlemen:  I  come  back  to  Independence  to 
be  with  one  of  the  world's  most  persistent 
aearehers  for  peace  In  the  world.  It  la  quite 
fitting  that  thla  day  la  set  aside  for  the 
announcement  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Cen- 
ter for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  In  the 
world. 

I  first  want  to  congratulate  the  men  here 
today  whoae  generous  public  spirit  Is  making 
this  Center  possible. 

Z  take  my  text  from  the  words  which  Pres- 
ident Truman  spoke  Just  17  years  ago  in  his 
Inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949. 

"We  must  embark,"  he  said,  "on  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
aclentlflc  advances  and  Industrial  progress 
available  for  the  improvement  and  the 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world." 

Thla  was,  aa  we  know  now,  point  4.  It  was 
a  bold  and  vital  Idea  then,  and  It  Is  Just  as 
bold  and  Just  as  much  alive  as  we  meet  here 
thla  afternoon. 

The  Initial  point  4  program  of  technical 
asalstance  was  enacted  m  1949  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this.  Congress  after 
Congreea  haa  continued  to  appropriate  to 
that  program — with  growing  confidence — 
sums  which  now,  I  believe,  add  up  to  more 
than  $3  billion.  American  experta  have 
traveled  the  globe  to  every  continent,  bring- 
ing their  skills  to  the  worldwide  war  against 
Ignorance  and  against  hunger  and  against 
disease. 

And  to  measure  the  success  of  this  effort 
we  have  only  to  ask:  What  would  the  world 
be  like  today  If  President  Truman  had  not 
launched  thla  program? 

In  thla  year  1966,  I  am  propoalng,  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation,  a  major  new  effort  in 
thla  same  field  that  he  began  so  long  ago, 
and  I  am  proud  to  add  to  the  point  4  of 
President  Truman,  the  fourth  principle  of 
thla  year's  State  of  the  Union  speech:  "to 
help  improve  the  life  of  man." 

How  will  we  help  Improve  the  life  of 
man? 

First,  we  propose  a  radical  increase  In  our 
reaponae  to  the  needs  of  International  educa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  decent  life  for  any 
man  or  any  people  without  education. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
will  help  build  partnerships  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  achools. 

It  will  recruit  teachers  for  overseas  work. 

It  will  make  possible  long-term  commit- 
ments by  American  universities  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  International  education. 

It  wlU  launch  a  aerlea  of  projecta  to  at- 
tack Illiteracy  and  to  find  new  ways  to  teach 
baalc  akllla.  It  will  begin  to  provide  for  an 
Exchange  Peace  C<Hpa  to  bring  able  young 
people  from  other  coxmtries  to  live  and  work 
here  with  ua. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  work 
for  world  health.  And  the  twin  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  will  be  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Health  Act  of  1966. 

And  with  that  act  we  wiU  strike  at  dla- 
eaae  by  establishing  an  International  medi- 
cal mlaalon  In  our  Public  Health  Service. 

We  plan  to  triple  our  effort  to  train  med- 
ical manpower  in  the  develc^>lng  countries. 

We  plan  to  double  the  slse  of  our  nutrition 


program  for  mothers  and  for  children.  We 
plan  to  Increase  by  80  million  those  who 
will  receive  adequate  diets. 

We  plan  to  set  targeta  and  to  develop 
programa  ao  in  the  next  decade  we  can  com- 
pletely wipe  out  amallpox  in  the  entire 
world.  We  can  elimlaate  malaria  in  this 
hemiaphere  and  large  parts  of  Africa  and 
Aala.  We  can  end  yellow  fever  in  this  hem- 
isphere, and  we  can  find  new  controls  for 
cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

Third,  we  will  launch  a  major  new  attack 
on  worldwide  himger.  We  will  present  this 
year  a  new  food  aid  program,  designed 
around  the  principle  of  Intense  cooperation 
with  those  In  all  hungry  countries  who  are 
ready  to  help  themselves.  We  will  direct  our 
assistance  program  toward  a  cooperative 
effort  to  increase  agricultural  production. 
We  will  ask  the  countries  which  we  help 
to  make  the  necessary  land  reforms — to 
modernize  marketing  and  distribution — to 
Invest  greater  energy  and  resources  In  their 
own  food  production. 

And  in  return,  we  will  triple  ova  assist- 
ance to  Investments  in  the  powerful  weap- 
ons of  modem  agriculture — from  fertilizer 
to  machinery  we  will  direct  the  efforts  of 
our  agricultural  scientists  to  the  special 
problenw  of  the  developing  countries — to  the 
development  of  new  foods  and  concentrates. 
We  will  call  for  an  international  effort,  In- 
cluding Institutions  like  the  World  Bank,  to 
expand  the  world  supply  of  fertilizer. 

Fourth,  we  will  Increase  our  efforts  in  the 
great  field  of  human  population.  The  hun- 
gry world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless  the 
growth  In  Its  resourcts  and  the  growth  In 
Ita  population  come  into  balance.  Each  man 
and  woman — and  each  nation — miist  make 
decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  in  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  clear.  We 
will  give  our  help  and  our  support  to  na- 
tions which  make  their  own  decision  to  In- 
sure an  effective  balance  between  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  food  they  have 
to  eat.  And  we  will  push  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  research  in  thla  important  field. 

Fifth,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  of 
our  work  v^th  other  nations  will  always  be 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  We  will  work 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  work  with  us  for 
their  own  progress,  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  in  the  spirit  of  understanding. 

And  while  we  work  for  peaceful  progress, 
we  will  maintain  our  strength  against  ag- 
gression. Nothing  is  more  false  than  the  timid 
complaint  thaj  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  the  aggressor  and  at  the  same  time 
make  progress  in  the  works  of  peace.  A  cele- 
bration which  unites  the  United  States  is  a 
fit  time  to  reaffirm  that  energy  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom — and  energy  and  progress 
in  the  building  of  a  free  society — should  be 
the  common  objectives  of  any  free  people, 
large  or  small. 

Now  this  la  the  central  necessity  today  of 
the  brave  people  with  whom  we  are  associ- 
ated In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Just  this  week,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Vlet-Nam  has  pledged  his 
country  to  this  necessity.  He  baa  spoken 
for  progress  In  rural  education.  In  bousing, 
in  land  reform,  and  above  all,  of  the  need 
for  progress  In  social  revolution  and  In  the 
building  of  democracy — by  constitutional 
process  and  by  free  elections.  All  this  he  has 
said  in  the  shadow  of  continuing  aggres- 
sion from  the  North,  bi  all  this  he  will  have 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  so.  President  Truman,  aa  we  dedicate 
today  In  your  honor  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  we 
recall  the  vision  that  you  gave  us  to  follow 
when  you  gave  your  farewell  address,  and 
I  quote: 

"I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  free  men.  With  patience  and 
courage  we  shall  some  day  move  on  to  a  new 
era — a  wonderful  golden  age — an  age  when 
we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that  science 


haa  fcffged  for  ua  to  do  away  with  poverty 
and  human  misery  everywhere  on  earth." 

That  la  atlll  our  goal,  Prealdent  Truman. 
And  now  we  are  today  redoubling  our  efforts 
to  achieve  it. 

Today  I  informed  President  Truman  of 
ova  worldwide  efforts  to  move  the  violence 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  table  of  peaceful 
discussions.  I  received  a  report  this  morn- 
ing before  I  left  Washington  from  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Ambassador  Harriman  on  their 
recent  travels.  I  shall  be  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Ambassador  again  later 
this  afternoon.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Ambassador  told  me  that  in  all  the  capitals 
they  visited — and  Ambassador  Harriman 
went  to  almost  a  dozen — government  leaders 
recognized  the  United  States'  genuine  de- 
sire for  peace  in  the  world. 

And  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  door 
of  peace  must  be  kept  wide  open  for  all 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  But 
the  door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and 
bolted  If  man  himself  is  to  survive. 

It  Is  tragic  that  \n  the  1960's  there  are 
still  those  who  would  engulf  their  neigh- 
bors by  force,  still  those  who  require  that 
vast  resources  be  used  to  guard  the  peace 
rather  than  to  bring  all  the  people  In  the 
world  the  wonders  that  are  really  within 
their  grasp. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  a  peace  which  permits  all  men  to 
remain  free.  But  we  must  do  more.  We  miut 
work,  and  we  must  build  upon  the  solid 
foundations,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said,  of 
law  among  nations.  And  this  is  America's 
determination,  and  this  Is  America's  commit- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  leave  thla  one  laat  thought  with 
you.  I  think  every  schoolboy  knows  that 
peace  Is  not  unilateral — it  takes  more  thaa 
one  to  sign  an  agreement.  And  it  seems  clear 
to  all  that  what  is  holding  up  peace  in  the 
world  today  la  not  the  United  States  of 
America.  What  Is  holding  back  the  peace 
la  the  mistaken  view  on  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressors that  we  are  gomg  to  give  up  our 
principles,  that  we  may  yield  to  pressure,  or 
abandon  our  allies,  or  finally  get  tired  and 
get  out.  On  the  day  that  others  decide  to 
substitute  reason  for  terror,  when  they  will 
use  the  pen  instead  of  the  hand  grenade, 
when  they  will  replace  rational  logic  for 
Inflammatory  Invective,  then  on  that  very 
day,  the  Journey  toward  peace  can  really 
begin. 

If  the  aggressors  are  ready  for  peace,  If 
they  are  ready  for  a  return  to  a  decent  re- 
spect for  their  neighbors,  ready  to  under- 
stand where  their  hopeful  future  really  lies, 
let  them  come  to  the  meeting  place  and  we 
will  meet  them  there. 

Here  in  the  presence  today  of  the  great 
man  who  waa  the  33d  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  labored  so  long  and  so  valiantly 
to  bring  serenity  to  a  troubled  world,  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States  speaks 
with  a  voice  of  190  million  Americans:  We 
want  a  peace  with  honor  and  with  justice 
that  will  endure! 

Now,  President  Truman,  there  is  one  more 
bit  of  business  that  I  would  like  to  take 
care  of  so  long  aa  I  have  come  out  here  to 
Independence.  I  waa  here  not  long  ago  In 
connection  with  a  little  project  that  you 
Inaugurated  2  decades  ago,  but  when  the 
fellows  last  night  In  the  Social  Security  office 
learned  that  I  was  coming  out  here  again 
to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Truman  today,  they 
asked  me  to  bring  along  your  new  medicare 
card. 

And  it  Is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  present 
here,  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
friends  of  yours,  and  many  of  the  young  men 
of  yesteryear  who  fought  these  battles  with 
you,  to  bring  you  Card  No.  1  for  you,  and 
Card  No.  2  for  Mrs.  Truman. 

They  told  me.  President  Truman,  that  if 
you  wished  to  get  the  voluntary  medical  in- 
surance you  will  have  to  sign  thla  applies- 
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tlon  form,  and  they  aaked  me  to  sign  as 
your  witness.  Bo  you  are  getting  special  treat- 
ment since  cards  won't  go  out  to  the  other 
folks  until  the  end  of  this  month.  But  we 
wanted  you  to  know,  and  we  wanted  the  en- 
tire world  to  know  that  we  haven't  forgotten 
who  la  the  real  daddy  of  medicare.  And  be- 
cause of  the  fight  that  you  started  many 
years  ago,  19  million  Americans  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  new  hope  and  new  security 
when  the  program  begins  on  July  1,  and  19 
nUllion  Americana  have  another  reaaon,  an- 
other cauae  to  bless  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
made  thla  great  day  possible. 

(NoTz.  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  ajn., 
cs.t.,  at  the  Harry  8.  Truman  Library  at  In- 
dependence, Mo.  The  Center  will  be  estab- 
lished at  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem.) 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  was  granted  to  the  following: 

Mr.  Morton,  beginning  June  16 
through  June  19,  1967,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Smcnt  of  Arizona,  beginning  June 
16  through  June  19,  1967,  on  account  of 
official  business  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Bttrton  of  Utah,  beginning  June 
16  through  Jime  19,  1967,  on  account  of 
official  business  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rtan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HANsnr  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DxTNCAM) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
21;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  uiuuiimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cohgrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TiAGUx  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1677.  An  act  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Bn.ia  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


H  Jl.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  at  the 
act  of  February  11, 1929,  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Dlatrtet  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

HH.  1526.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodes; 

HJi.  2048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
John  Masterton  and  Loids  Vincent  Nanne; 
and 

HJt.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurez 
Corp. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes) ,  under  Its 
previous  order,  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  June  19, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  on  March  31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  umted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  policies  and  procedures  for  col- 
lecting Judgments,  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  Department  of  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operationa. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  settle  the  land  claims  of  Alaska 
natives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
of  visa  petitions  approved,  according  certain 
beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  10730.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend 
its  provisions  (Rept.  No.  367) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  umon. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  10867.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  368) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H.R.  10934.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 


of  the  united  Statee;  to  the  Committee  OD 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJEt.  109SS.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  l"ederal 
Power  Act  to  facUltate  the  provlalon  of  re- 
liable, abundant  and  eeonomlcal  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ORAT: 
H.R.  10036.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  improve  the  educational  services 
in  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day 
care  centers;  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  10037.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  1,726  mUea  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  designate  such  additional 
mileage  as  the  route  for  a  highway  on  such 
Interstate  System  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to 
the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  10938.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  10939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,    1924,    establishing    the    NaUonal    Capital 
Planning  Commission  In  order  to  provide  for 
the   preservation  of  the  remaining  historic 
landmarks  in  the  District  of  Coliimbia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10940.  A  biU  to  reclaasify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Sir.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10041.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  c^vil  diatiirbance  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmslttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS    (for  hlmaeU,   Mrs. 
GaxEN    of    Oregon,    Mr.    Dxnt,    Mr. 
HoiXAND,  Mr.  BaADUias,  Mr.  CaaxT, 
Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.  Hathawat,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  ScHxunt,  and  Mr.  Mxxbb)  : 
H Jt.  10942.  A   bm   to   amend   and   extend 
ttUe  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS    (for  hlmaelf,  Mrs. 
GaxEN    of    Oregon,    Hx.    BaADXMAS. 
Mr.  QiTix,  and  Mr.  Atxxb)  : 
HJl.  10943.  A   blU   to   amend   and   extend 
tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
HJl.  10944.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  dlstiurbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (kunmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.R.  10046.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  30,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage 
on   third-class   mall;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
B.M.  10946.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  key 
pKwttions  and  increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OlBce  and  ClvU  Service. 
SH.  10947.  A  blU  to  expand  the  deflniUon 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
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joint  Oommtttee  To  InTestlgate  Crime:  to  th« 
Cotxunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 

MJ.  Rm.  637.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
■maxKliiuBt  to  tlte  Oonatltuttan  of  the 
Unltad  StAtea  tdatlTe  to  eqnal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  tbm  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FDLTON  of  PenzisylTanU : 

H.J.  R«a.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  I>rflaldeiit  t«  Issue  annu&Uy  a  prodaraa- 
tlon  daatgnattng  the  7-day  period  cranprlslng 
the  first  full  week  In  October  of  each  year 
as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJ.  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Bules. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.  Con.  Bee.  373.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Cltlsena  Badlo  Serrice;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ABBiNETHT: 
H.  Res.  566.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
eratton  of  HJl.  421;   to  the  Coounittee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
H.  Rea.  586.  Resolution   for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  431;  to  the  Obmmlttee  on  RiUes. 
By  Bir.  PIRNIE: 
H.  Res.  587.  Resolution   for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  421 ;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  WYUE: 
H.  Res.  588.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.  Res.  589.  Resolution   for   the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


cut,  relative  to  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 
Mr.    REXNECBOE   Introduced    a   bill    (Hil. 

10948),  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo  B.  Barberoi 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

339.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
107.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  relative  to  war  and  world  order, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


H*w  Many  Phyticuuis  Chugt  the  Patient 
for  Tekpbonac  a  Change  in  Prescrip- 
liM  to  a  Pkanaacut? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Mxuoiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  SDLLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  how  many  physicians  charge 
the  patient  a  fee  for  making  a  telephone 
call  to  a  drugstore  in  order  to  change  a 
preacription  when  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered an  adyerse  reaction  from  the  med- 
tetaie  prevloiKly  prescribed. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  this  has  be- 
cmne  a  matter  of  some  controversy  in 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

According  to  the  professional  medical 
consultant  group  advi^Lng  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  In  connection 
With  the  operations  of  medicare,  the  gen- 
eral practice  among  physicians  through* 
out  toe  eoimtry  Is  not  to  charge  for  tele- 
phone  advice;  in  addition,  the  major 
private  health  Insurance  companies  and 
Blue  Shield  apparently  exclude  charges 
for  telephone  advice  from  coverage.  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  think  that  a  phy- 
sician treating  a  patient  would  not  be 
Inclined  to  charge  for  such  a  thing  as  a 
change  In  a  prescription  he  had  already 
writttti  out  when  the  patient  began  to 
react  to  the  medicine.  However,  I  am 
raising  the  question  now  in  this  fashion 
In  the  hopes  of  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  and  the  public  for  dis- 
cussion purposes. 

My  Interest  grew  out  of  a  case  involv- 
ing a  constituent  who  has  had  a  series  of 
very  high  medical  bills,  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  his  medical  costs  were  disallowed 
under  medicare  on  technicalities  and  in 
trying  to  help  my  constituent  to  get 
clarlfleatton  on  some  of  the  points  in- 
volving v«T  large  bills,  I  learned  from 
him  that  one  of  the  fees  disallowed  was 
for  $4  for  a  telephone  call  the  physician 
made  to  a  drugstore.  The  patient  had 


been  taking  a  medicine  to  relieve  pain 
and  when  this  medicine  caused  nausea 
his  wife  called  the  phj^lcian  at  home  at 
night  to  ask  for  help  and  the  physician 
called  the  drugstore  to  substitute  a  differ- 
ent medicine.  He  then  billed  the  patient 
$4  which  was  disallowed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  service  had  not  been  provided  in 
an  office,  home,  or  hospital  visit.  The 
medicare  handbook,  however,  lists  as  a 
covered  Item  "medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices by  a  physician  wherever  they  are 
furnished." 

As  the  patient  wrote  to  me : 

This  service  was  fumlsbed  to  me  at  home 
by  the  quickest  method  known  today,  by 
telephone.  I  could  not  make  an  offlce  call 
after  hours  and  he  (the  physician)  will  not 
make  a  house  call  If  the  telephone  will 
suffice. 

I  took  this  up  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  a  legitimate  complaint 
which  might  involve  millions  of  persons 
participating  In  medicare.  It  certainly  Is 
not  the  most  Important  problem  we  have 
in  connection  with  medicare,  but  I  felt 
that  unless  there  were  a  uniform  policy, 
matters  of  this  kind  would  confront  us 
continually  and  cause  extra  work  for 
every  Member  of  Coagress  and  great 
annoyance  for  particlpfmts  in  the  medi- 
care program.  I 

TTLEPHONC    CONSUI.TATIC«»S    NOT    COVZKZI) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  re- 
port from  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball, 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  on 
the  specific  case  I  called  to  his  attention 
which  sets  forth  a  general  policy  which 
has  now  been  adopted  covering  telephone 
c<Hxsultations.  I  think  there  will  be  wide- 
spread Interest  among  the  Members  in 
this  policy  statement  which  I  submit 
herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks,  deleting 
the  individual's  name,  as  follows: 
Departmxnt    or   Health,    Educa- 
tion,   AND    VfXLTASt,    SOCIAL    SX- 
CtnilTT  ADMmiSTKATIOTf , 

Baltimore,  MO...  June  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Leonok  K.  Sitllivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  In  your  previous  cor- 
respondence with  UB  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
one  remaining  question  was  left  open 


which  we  have  reexamined.  In  your  last  let- 
ter you  mentioned  that  you  would  like  an 
e.xplanatlon  of  the  policy  that  caused  the 
denial  of  reimbursement  of  his  $4  claim  for 
payment  of  the  physician's  services  rendered 
by  telephone. 

As  you  know,  pbyaicians'  services  rendered 
to  a  beneficiary  are  covered  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  part  of  the  medi- 
care program.  The  term  "physicians'  serv- 
ices" is  defined  in  section  1861  (q)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  professional  serv- 
ices performed  by  a  physician.  Including 
surgery,  consultation,  and  home,  offlce  and 
Institutional  calls.  ("Consultation"  is  the 
professional  service  rendered  by  a  second 
physician  at  the  request  of  the  attending 
physician  and  includes  the  consultant's  ex- 
amination of  the  patient,  his  recordation  of 
the  patient's  medical  history,  and  his  writ- 
ten report  to  the  attending  physician.) 
However,  neither  the  statute  itself  nor  the 
committee  reports  make  any  reference  to  the 
coverage  (as  a  physician's  service)  of  tele- 
phone conversations  for  any  purpose  between 
a  physician  and  his  patient. 

We  believe  there  are  sound  professional,  as 
well  as  program  reasons  for  not  including 
telephone  conversations  between  physicians 
and  patients,  including  those  In  which  the 
physician  provides  advice  or  instruction  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  patient,  as  covered  "physi- 
cians' services"  under  the  medical  Insurance 
program.  We  have,  for  example,  been  advised 
by  our  professional  medical  consultant  group 
that  there  is  no  tuilform  practice  among 
physicians  with  regard  to  charging  for  medi- 
cal advice  furnished  In  the  course  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation.  While  our  consultants 
did  indicate  that  some  individual  physicians 
In  some  localities  charge  patients  for  tele- 
phone advice,  it  Is  clear  that  the  general  prac- 
tice among  physicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  not  to  charge  for  telephone  advice.  In 
addition,  examination  of  the  practices  of 
some  of  the  major  private  health  insurance 
companies  and  the  Blue  Shield  Plans  reveals 
that  the  practice  among  private  health  in- 
surance organizations  is  to  exclude  charges 
for  telephone  advice  from  coverage  under 
these  private  plans.  Accordingly,  both  physi- 
cians and  patients  could  generally  be  expected 
to  understand  the  distinction  between 
covered  physicians'  services  and  the  non- 
coverage  of  telephone  charges. 

We  regret  that  there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  statement  on  page  18  of  the 
booklet,  Your  Medicare  Handbook,  to  which 

Mr. referred.  The  statement  "wherever 

furnished"  is  Intended  to  point  out  that  the 
physical  setting  In  which  the  physician  fur- 
nishes   his    professional    services    In    person 
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would  have  no  effect  upon  the  coverage  of 
bis  services.  It  states  In  pertinent  part  as  fol- 
lows: "Benefits  may  be  paid  for  the  medical 
services  you  receive  from  a  physician  wher- 
ever they  are  furnished — in  a  hospital.  In  an 
extended  care  facility  or  nursing  home.  In 
his  offlce,  in  your  home,  or  in  a  clinic."  When 
the  Handbook  is  revised,  an  appropriate  clari- 
fication of  this  statement  wUl  be  considered. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

RoBEBT  M.  Ball, 
Commiasioner  of  Social  Security. 

patients  mat   wish  to  DtSCTTSS  SUCH  CHAKCBS 
WITH     THEXa     DOCTOBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  somewhat  rare,  according  to  this  re- 
port, for  physicians  to  charge  their 
patients  for  telephone  advice,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  practice 
not  to  make  such  charges,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  disallowed  by 
the  major  private  health  insurance  com- 
panies, by  Blue  Shield,  and  now  by  So- 
cial Security  under  medicare,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  when  such  a  charge  is 
made,  the  patient  might  mention  these 
facts  to  the  doctor. 

At  least  I  hope  there  will  be  some  at- 
tention paid  in  the  medical  press  as  well 
as  in  the  general  press,  to  the  fEu:ts  in 
the  report  I  have  received  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

An  individual  who  has  had  thousands 
of  dollars  in  medical  fees  and  hospital 
bills  following  major  surgery  is  not  go- 
ing to  find  a  |4  f ee  for  a  telephone  con- 
sultation to  change  a  prescription  the 
difference  between  solvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, but  this  $4  added  to  other  items 
disallowed  for  one  reason  or  another  in  a 
large  biU  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing 
which  infuriates  people.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, physicians  making  such 
charges  might  consider  waiving  them 
except  in  cases  of  real  abuse  or,  if  they 
feel  the  charges  are  Justified,  they  should 
certainly  work  through  their  profes- 
sional organizations  to  have  the  poUcy 
Changed  on  the  treatment  of  such 
charges  by  all  of  the  various  health  in- 
surance programs. 


Report  From  Waihinfton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  IdCRICAN 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
a  June  1967  newsletter  which  is  being 
mailed  to  constituents  in  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  ScNAToa  Bob  OaimN  Rbpokts  Fkom 
Washington 

ojju  noht  fob  clean  ah 
There  Is  "overwhelming  evidence"  that  air 
pollution  Is  linked  to  lung  cancer,  emphyse- 
ma and  other  respiratory  Infections,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  Surgeon  General's 
offlce. 
Some  startling  statistics  gathered  by  the 


U.S.  PubUo  Health  Service  indicate  the 
scope  of  this  growing  peril : 

136  million  tons  of  airborne  "garbage" 
scattered  Into  the  nation's  atmosphere 
yearly. 

911  billion  In  property  damage  annually 
as  pollutants  corrode  met&ls  and  machinery, 
deface  buUdlngs  and  spoil  crops. 

In  the  next  14  years,  the  nation  Is  expected 
to  burn  as  much  gas  and  oU  as  it  has  con- 
sumed in  the  previous  107  yecu-s. 

It's  no  wonder  Congress  is  searching  hard 
for  better  answers  to  the  pollution  problem. 
But  the  battle  la  so  big  that  vigorous  efforts 
are  lu-gently  needed  on  the  part  of  private 
citizens  as  well  as  public  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

On  the  Federal  level,  I  believe  Congress 
should  give  antipollution  forces  much  needed 
strength  and  Incentive  by  passing  a  bUl, 
which  I  have  co-sponsored,  to  provide  a 
20-percent  tax  credit  to  those  Industries 
which  InstaU  effective  pollution  control 
equipment. 

Another  method  for  cutting  air  pollution 
is  receiving  widespread  attention.  I  refer  to 
the  growing  demand  for  a  practical  electric 
car.  I  believe  our  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
this  subject  have  spurred  auto  and  battery 
manufacturers  to  new  heights  In  the  efforts 
to  make  the  modern-age  electric  car  a  reality. 

In  addition,  there  Is  encouraging  news 
that  private  Industry  is  now  working  harder 
than  ever  to  develop  a  gasoline-powered 
engine  that  will  be  pollution  free. 

TlXr   NAM   AND   VANDENBERG 

Michigan's  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
Republican  architect  of  non-partisan  for- 
eign policy,  stood  behind  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident and  declared,  "Politics  stops  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge." 

When  I  was  In  Vietnam  a  year  ago,  260,- 
000  U.S.  troops  were  committed  to  battle. 
Now  there  are  600,000,  and  the  number  of 
Americans  kUled  has  passed  the  10,000  mark. 

The  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  confused, 
bloody,  expensive  and  unpopular  labyrinth. 
Casualltles  have  continued  to  mount — and 
so  iiave  cntlclams  of  the  Administration  and 
Its  policies. 

Of  course,  any  American  can  dissent  from 
Administration  policy.  The  right  to  disagree 
is  what  America  is  all  about. 

However,  I  believe  that  In  time  of  war 
Republicans  have  a  high  responsibility  to 
leave  politics  at  the  water's  edge.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Viet  Nam  debate  in  Congress 
bas  served  the  national  interest  because  it 
has  been   non-partisan. 

Wlien  Oovemor  Romney  spoke  on  Viet 
Nam  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  leaders  In 
both  parties  hailed  his  words.  In  saying — 

"Let  us  pursue  with  strength  the  Just 
peace  in  South  Viet  Nam  that  our  prayers 
should  so  earnestly  seek,  and  that  may  yet 
be  Within  our  grasp. 

"So  doing,  we  can  fulfill  our  role  as  the 
'last  best  hope  on  earth.  .  .  .' " 

— Romney  spoke  in  the  Vandenberg  tradi- 
tion: not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  dedicated 
American. 

IS   VICTIM    "PORGOTTKN    MAN"? — CONGRESS 
ZEBOKS    IN    ON    CRIME    PROBLEM 

At  long  last  Congress  is  giving  the  problem 
of  crime  the  national  attention  it  so  sorely 
demands.  A  comprehensive  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  Issued  in  February  has  docu- 
mented these  shocking  statistics: 

In  1085,  there  was  9,850  Intentional  kill- 
ings, 22,467  forcible  rapes,  118,016  robberies, 
206,661  aggravated  assaults  and  1,173,201  bur- 
glaries In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  762,362  larcenies  and  486,668 
motor  vehicle  thefts  were  committed. 

Michigan  has  not  been  spared.  Last  year. 
In  Detroit  alone,  131,777  known  offenses  were 
committed — 40  percent  more  than  In  1066. 

The  Commlaslonis  report  proclaims  the 
great  need  to  combat  not  only  "crime  in  the 
streets"  but  also  the  intricacies  of  organized 
crime  and  the  spreading  disease  of  narcotics. 


FoUowing  pubUcation  of  the  report,  a  flurry 
of  anticrlme  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  Congress.  Included  are  such  bills  as: 

The  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Measures  to  modify  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  the  use  of  confessions. 

Bills  to  outlaw  wiretapping. 

Legislation  to  provide  more  asslBtance  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
such  as  for  the  education  of  officers  and  the 
purchase  of  modem  equipment. 

These  measures  are  receiving  Congressional 
study.  However,  I  have  also  been  concerned 
about  the  forgotten  man  In  the  crime  pic- 
ture. I  refer  to  the  crime  victim. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  permit  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  all  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  act 
and  for  theft  losses.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would  allow  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $300 
for  amounts  Invested  by  an  Individual  for 
certain  crime  prevention  devices,  such  as 
locks  and  burglar  alarms. 

Incidentally,  although  the  Administration 
has  not  yet  indicated  support  for  my  blU,  the 
President's  Commission  said  in  its  report  that 
"the  general  principle  of  victim  compensa- 
tion ...  is  sound." 

TAX    FAX 

The  average  American  taxpayer  spends 
two  hours  and  25  minutes  out  of  each  eight- 
hour  working  day  Just  earning  enough 
money  to  pay  his  taxes,  according  to  the 
Tax  Foundation. 

Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  if  he  has  worked 
steadily  all  year,  the  average  taxpayer  finally 
began  working  for  himself  about  April  21. 
All  the  money  he  earned  untU  then  goes  to 
pay  his  taxes. 

Incidentally,  if  you  paid  as  much  as  S4,281 
In  Federal  Income  tax  last  year,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  your  "contribution" 
was  Just  enough  to  keep  the  government 
running  for  .   .   .  one  second. 

Government  statisticians  say  It  takes 
$4,281  to  fuel  the  federal  machine  every  sec- 
ond of  every  day  In  the  year,  based  on  a  tl3S 
billion  budget  for  fiscal  1968. 

HELP  rOK  HOMZ  OWN^asSIP 

I  have  Joined  Sen.  Charles  Percy  ot  UU- 
nois  and  36  other  Senators  In  sponsoring 
revolutionary  new  legislation  designed  to 
ease  the  bousing  crisis  in  our  big  cities. 

The  proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Fovuidatlon  Act  has  been  developed  as  a 
way  to  help  lower  Income  famUles  who  want 
to  help  themselves. 

Under  the  plan: 

Prospective  home  owners  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  down  i>ayment  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  a  modest  financial  out- 
lay or  in  the  totm  of  personal  labor. 

The  Federal  Govenunent  would  set  up  a 
foundation,  guarantee  debentures,  provide 
seed  money,  make  technical  assistance  avaU- 
able  and  help  carry  out  training  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  local  community  and  private  enter- 
prise would  be  working  partners  on  the  team. 

The  concept  of  home  ownership  Is  basic 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  In  my  view,  real- 
istic policies  which  encourage  home  owner- 
ship (such  as  FHA)  have  done  more  to  com- 
bat communism  In  America  than  the  FBI, 
the  CIA  and  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  all  roUed  together. 

SOCIAI.   SKCUKITI    RZD   TAPE 

"Surely  eight  months  is  too  long  to  wait." 

Such  a  comment  is  aU  too  familiar  In  the 
flood  of  mall  I  have  been  receiving  about 
slow  processing  of  Social  Security  and  medi- 
care claims. 

A  student  who  applied  for  dependents' 
benefits  complained  that  she  had  received 
no  payments  from  the  time  of  her  filing,  in 
September,  10S6,  untU  April,  1067. 

One  Michigan  resident  was  not  only  eight 
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months  behind  In  receiving  relmbUTaement 
under  medicare — ^but  In  the  eonfuBton.  bla 
Social  Secnrlty  retirement  benefit*  were  cut 
off  and  hla  wife  started  receiving  widow's 
benefits. 

Social  Security  Is  the  major  source  ot  In- 
come tor  about  one-half  of  the  beneficiaries 
over  65.  A  delay  of  a  month — or  even  a 
week — is  a  serious  blow  to  those  who  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn. 

I  have  Joined  with  several  other  Senators 
In  calling  for  a  Senate  investigation  to  dig 
out  the  causes  of  such  delays  and  to  find 
ways  for  Improving  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  and  medicare  programs. 

WHT   TAX  SOCIAL  SECUHnT   BENEITrS? 

When  the  Administration  submitted  its 
Social  Security  program  to  Congress,  it  in- 
cluded a  proposal  to  tax  Social  Security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  Such  a  move 
would  penalize  retirees  by  Imposing  double 
taxation  on  their  eflorta  to  build  a  retire- 
ment Income.  Por  this  reason,  I  have  Joined 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  and  others  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  declare  that  "Social 
Security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
shall  not  be  made  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes." 


Ireac  Parsons  Hoaored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOTJE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  very  familiar  with  the  phrase 
that  "actions  speals.  louder  tlian  words," 
and,  regardless  of  how  many  words  are 
Issued  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
onployment.  it  takes  Arm  action  to  see 
that  these  are  implemented.  Under  the 
present  administration  these  words  have 
been  transformed  into  actions,  and  we 
now  have  many  high-ranking  positions 
In  the  executive  branch  being  ad- 
ministered successfully  by  women. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  women  in  Oovemment  is  Miss  Irene 
Parsons,  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. She  has  become  a  living  example 
that  ettclcncy  and  achle\'einent  are  not 
Umited  to  men. 

Much  recognition  has  been  given  to 
Miss  Parsons  for  her  outstanding  Gov- 


ernment work,  but  the  old  adage  that  a 
"prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country"  went  by  the  wayside 
on  June  4  when  Miss  Parsons'  alma 
mater  extended  outstanding  recognition 
of  her  contributions  by  presenting  her 
with  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

In  presenting  th*  doctorate.  Chan- 
cellor James  S.  Ferguson,  of  the  iml- 
versity,  had  this  to  say : 

Irene  Parsons,  the  recognition  of  your  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  your  superior  achieve- 
ments, and  your  ovitstanding  service  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
honor  to  North  Carolina,  your  native  state, 
and  to  the  University  of  Greensboro,  your 
Alma  Mater.  Your  appointment  by  President 
Johnson  In  1965  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion— the  highest  personnel  p>08t  in  federal 
government  held  by  a  woman — acknowl- 
edged a  unique  record  of  accompllstunent 
during  an  eighteen -year-long  association 
with  the  federal  government's  third  largest 
agency.  Tour  consciousness  of  the  equal 
rights  of  women  and  minority  groups  in 
matters  of  employment  opportunity  has  been 
influential  and  has  brought  honor  lo  you 
and  to  your  agency.  Por  distinction  in  gov- 
ernment service,  for  a  career  accomplish- 
ment which  is  unique  among  women,  and 
for  an  Influential  belief  In  equality  of  Job 
opportunity,  Miss  Parsons,  by  vote  of  the 
Faculty  and  that  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Cbrolina,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
with  all  Its  rights  and  privileges. 

Miss  Parsons'  contributions  to  Gov- 
ernment serve  as  an  Incentive  to  all 
women  throughout  this  country,  proving 
that  devotion  to  duty  and  preparation 
for  service  through  study  and  experience 
are  the  prime  prerequisites  for  accom- 
plishment and  success. 

Miss  Parsons  has  achieved  many 
"firsts"  in  her  career.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  such  a  high  personnel 
appointment  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent. On  August  5,  1965.  in  a  White 
House  ceremony.  President  Johnson 
appointed  Miss  Parsons  to  her  present 
position.  It  was  the  highest  position  ever 
held  by  a  woman  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  highest  personnel 
position  held  by  a  woman  in  Govern- 
ment. The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
the  third  largest  Ctovemment  agency, 
having  170,000  employes,  60,000  of  which 
are  women. 

This  appointment  became  a  challenge 


to  Miss  Parsons.  She  attacked  the  prob- 
lems of  this  high  ofiBce  with  vigor  and 
determination.  The  results  of  her  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  recognized  prior  to 
her  appointment,  verified  the  confidence 
exliibited  by  the  President  in  her  ap- 
pointment. She  has  implemented  pro- 
cedures and  has  made  the  VA  personnel 
operation  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
Government. 

Her  subsequent  successes  have  served 
as  the  basis  for  proof  that  accomplish- 
ment is  not  restricted  to  any  one  sex. 
Her  list  of  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments are  numerous,  proving  that  for 
those  who  aspire  to  success  the  door  is 
open  in  America. 

Miss  Parson's  appointment  came  about 
when  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  William  J.  Driver  submitted  her 
name  to  the  President  following  a  re- 
quest for  the  names  of  outstanding  ca- 
reer employees  for  consideration  in  the 
staffing  of  Presidential  appointments. 

Miss  Parsons  is  a  native  of  Nortli 
Wilkesboro,  N.C..  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  re- 
ceived a  master  of  science  degree  in  pub- 
lic administration  from  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  World  War  II.  she  served  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  She  was  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  1948.  and 
progressively  was  given  increasingly  re- 
sponsible positions.  She  has  received 
many  awards  and  commendations  for 
the  outstanding  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  her  work,  including  the  Federal  Wom- 
an's Award  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  in  Government  in  1966.  She  is 
recognized  as  a  strong  influence  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  Oovemment. 
Her  personal  efforts  to  advance  equal 
employment  opportunity  have  been  cited 
as  contributing  greatly  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  exceptional  accom- 
plishments in  these  programs. 

Miss  Parsons  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  President's  Study 
Group  on  Careers  for  Women,  which 
was  established  by  President  Johnson  on 
February  28,  1966. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  oommend 
this  outstanding  American  woman  for 
her  achievements,  and  to  congratulate 
her  on  receiving  the  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree of  which  she  is  so  deserving  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  June  19, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ5.,  ofrered  the  following  prayer: 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
fulfill  the  law  of  Chrtef.— Galatians 
6:2. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  before  the 
work  of  a  new  day  begins  we  would  be 
still  In  Thy  presence  and  receive  the 
benediction  of  Thy  spirit.  May  the  words 
of  our  mouths  and  the  meditation  of  our 
hearts  be  acceptable  In  TJiy  sight  O 
liord — our  strength  and  our  Redeemer. 


Cleansed  by  Thy  forgiving  love,  made 
stronger  by  Thy  spirit,  and  becoming 
wise  with  Thy  wisdom  we  would  face 
the  unfinished  tasks  committed  to  our 
care  this  day. 

These  are  times  which  call  for  greater 
courage,  higher  wiedcHU,  broader  sym- 
pathy, and  deeper  faith.  May  they  hi- 
creaslngly  become  ours  as  we  wait  upon 
Thee.  In  all  our  decisions  and  in  all  our 
doing  may  we  ke«p  our  hearts  confi- 
dent, our  spirits  courageous,  our  minds 
clear,  and  our  hands  clean. 

Together  may  we  move  forward  to  a 
greater  day  when  men  shall  live  together 
in  good  will  and  each  one  be  ready  to 
bear  another's  burden;  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  June  16,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1649.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  un- 
der Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 


the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2,  to  the  bill  HJEl.  5424 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard."       

REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
TODAY  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
that  all  of  us  here  in  this  House  should 
applaud  the  President's  statement  this 
morning  on  the  Middle  East.  While 
many  of  us,  if  speaking  for  ourselves, 
would  have  expressed  the  same  points 
more  bluntly,  we  must  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  task  which  a  President 
confronts  in  making  such  a  speech.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tone  was  restrained,  and 
his  words  were  carefully  chosen  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  diplomacy  and 
Btatesmariship.  Premier  Kosygin's 
speech,  by  contrast,  was  straight  propa- 
ganda and  Invective,  with  no  balance 
whatsoever.  At  the  same  time.  President 
Johnson  made  unmistakably  clear  a 
series  of  basic  and  Important  points.  I 
hope  that  his  words  will  be  weighed  most 
carefully,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  by  the 
delegates  assembled  at  the  fecial  session 
of  the  United  Natioiis  General  Assembly. 

In  particular.  I  hope  the  General  As- 
sembly will  perceive  the  logic  of  the 
President's  statement  that  the  best  way 
to  achieve  a  permanent  settlement  is 
ttirough  direct  negotiations  among  the 
parties  Immediately  involved.  In  article 
33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  "ne- 
gotiation" Is  the  very  first  method  men- 
tioned by  which  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
endangering  international  peace  and  se- 
curity are  obligated  to  seek  a  solution. 
In  earlier  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute,  both  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  urged 
the  governments  concerned  through  ne- 
gotiations to  reach  a  settlement  of  their 
differences.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example, 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  on 
November  17,  1948,  and  August  11,  1949, 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  on  January 
26,  1952. 

The  underlying  problem  lies  In  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  Arab  States  to 
accept  Israel's  existence  and  right  to 
exist,  a  refusal  which  carries  with  It  the 
implication  of  the  Arabs'  oft-stated  de- 
termination to  destroy  Israel  by  force. 
Por  the  UN.  to  fall  to  hisist  on  direct 
negotiations  would  be  tacitly  to  accept 
the  validity  of  the  Arabs'  position,  even 
though  that  position  is  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  Charter  Itself  and  more  specifically 
to  many  prior  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  Itself. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  imadulterated  gall  it  would 
be  hard  to  equal  the  party  that  was 
given  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  17, 
for  wounded  American  veterans  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Scores  of  ships,  flying  the  British  flag, 
have  delivered  thousands  of  tons  of  sup- 
phes  to  the  Communists  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  help  keep  them  in  the  business 
of  killing  and  wounding  Americans.  With 
one  hand  in  Southeast  Asia  the  British 
rake  in  blood-money  profits  and  with  the 
other,  in  Washington,  they  dish  out  tea 
and  cnmipets  to  some  of  the  victims  of 
their  betrayal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  no  morality  left 
in  this  world? 


BRITISH  MORALITY 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


FBI  UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORTS 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  say  that 
crime  is  not  really  higher  but  only  seems 
so  because  crime  reporting  is  better.  Per- 
haps crime  reporting  Is  better  today 
than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  But  surely 
crime  reporting  is  not  measurably  better 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Accord- 
ingly, a  comparison  of  crime  statistics 
within  that  time  frame  is  a  reasonably 
reliable  Indicator  of  the  growth  in  crime. 

The  latest  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports compare  crime  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1966  with  that  in  the  first  3 
months  in  1967.  That  comparison  shows 
an  Increase  of  20  percent  in  the  seven 
major  crimes.  These  seven  include  four 
crimes  of  violence  against  the  person 
and  three  property  crimes.  Personal 
crimes  increased  more  than  property 
crime.  The  largest  increase,  42  percent, 
was  in  the  crime  of  robbery  as  reported 
in  cities  with  populations  ranging  be- 
tween 250,000  and  500,000. 

With  respect  to  all  seven  crimes,  cities 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  reg- 
istered a  total  increase  of  20  percent. 
However,  it  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
crime  growth  is  only  a  city  problem. 
Rural  areas  reported  an  increase  of  only 
four  percentage  points  less,  and  the 
crime  growth  rate  of  22  pereent  In  sub- 
urban communities  was  even  higher 
than  that  in  cities. 

Neither  is  there  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  reports  by  geographical  re- 
gion. The  northeast,  north-central, 
southern,  and  western  regions  ranged 
between  18  and  21  percent.  But  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sustained  its  inglorious 
record.  Crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
jumped  nearly  42  percent,  or  more  than 
twice  the  national  rate.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  8,957  major  crimes 
were  committed  here.  That  amounts  to 


more  than  99  crimes  per  day,  four  each 
hour,  one  every  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  and  the 
facts  they  dramatize  are  disgraceful.  The 
good  name  of  America  is  at  stake.  So- 
ciety needs  new  laws,  better  laws, 
stronger  laws,  laws  which  make  crime 
unattractive  and  unprofitable.  Congress 
must  act. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MASTERS'  LffiNS 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  162) 
to  grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  ves- 
sels a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their 
wages  and  for  certain  disbursements. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand  that 
the  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  printed  in  the  committee 
report,  which  would  thereby  make  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  not  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  for  the  Consent 
Calendar,  has  been  obviated  by  an 
amendment  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  chairman  of  the  official  ob- 
jectors on  this  side. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Ml.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment expressed  their  opposition  that 
any  master  covered  by  this  bill  should 
be  one  who  had  an  Interest  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  a  vessel.  To  meet  this  ob- 
jection, the  committee  included  an 
amendment  In  the  bill  to  provide  that 
except  a  person  who  has  a  financial  in- 
terest valued  at  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  corporation,  they  would  not  be 
classified  as  a  master  of  a  vesseL  In 
other  words,  we  would  not  hold  it 
agauist  any  master  of  a  vessel  if  he  had 
a  very  minor  interest  as  an  Incentive  to 
operate  a  vessel.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
an  owner. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  opinion  of  my  disting-uished  col- 
league, who  is  also  a  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  understand  this 
does  establish  a  system  of  priorities,  so 
to  speak,  for  hens  Involving,  first  the 
seamen's  wages,  and  then  tort  hens,  and 
then  contracts,  including  preferred 
mortgages,  and  then  we  come  down  to 
this  area;  and  if  I  understand  the  re- 
sponse of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, this  is  not  like  something  which  is 
exposed  to  a  disease  and  having  a  "touch 
of  the  infection"  may  blossom  into  a 
full-blown  case,  if  it  is  under  5  pereent 
it  therefore  does  come  within  the  re- 
quirements and  the  House's  adopted 
rules. 

But  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  that 
if  In  this  circumstance  and  with  the 
committee  amendment,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  in  fact  ■withdrawn  Its 
objection? 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  think 
the  Commerce  Department  sent  over 
any  additional  views  based  upon  the 
amendment  which  the  committee 
adopted  in  order  to  satisfy  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Department.  However,  I  am 
sure  while  the  amendment  does  not  meet 
the  objection  100  percent,  it  goes  95  per- 
cent in  that  direction. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  further  response.  I  do  understand 
that  it  is  common  practice  for  the  mas- 
ters of  some  of  the  fishing  vessels,  or  our 
own  trawlers,  or  c^er  coastal  freighters, 
or  other  types  sailing  out  of  ports  such 
as  that  in  the  gentleman's  district  or 
that  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  own  a  partial  Interest  in 
a  vessel  and  receive  a  percentage,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salary  as  supported  in  this 
lien  for  the  particular  cargo  transported, 
in  addition  to  their  percentage  of  the 
stock  held  In  the  vessel.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  srield  further,  I  would  say 
traditionally  masters  of  vessels  have  en- 
joyed a  certain  percentage  of  profits  of 
a  voyage,  going  back  through  the  long 
years  of  operating  ships  on  the  sea. 

I  believe  now  that  is  probably  less  and 
less  common,  but  as  an  incentive  we 
think  probably  it  would  be  a  very  whole- 
some thing  to  have  masters  have  an  in- 
terest In  the  profits  of  a  voyage  or  in 
the  piroflts  of  a  fishing  venture  of  some 
kind.  Tlierefore,  we  wanted  to  encourage 
that,  so  we  did  allow  that  imder-5- 
percent  interest,  to  allow  a  master  to 
have  a  lien  for  his  wages  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  HAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  great 
believer  in  Incentive,  and  after  this  ex- 
planation, and  having  absolutely  no  de- 
sire to  damage  partial  ownership  or  par- 
ticipation incentive,  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  unless  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  wishes  me  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  bill 
would  merely  give  to  the  master  of  the 
ship  the  same  rights  of  the  seaman  to 
put  a  lien  against  the  ship. 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJi.  162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaembled.  That  (a)  the 
master  of  a  veaael  documented,  registered, 
enrolled,  or  Ucenaed  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  lien  for 
bis  wagc3  against  such  vessel  and  the  same 
priority  as  any  other  seaman  serving  on  such 
vessel. 

(b)  Sections  4546  and  4547  of  the  Rerlsed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  603 
and  604)  shall  not  apply  In  any  proceeding 
brought  by  a  master  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Uen  granted  by  this  section. 

(c)  Section  4535  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  600)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seaman"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "master  or  seaman". 

(d)  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1015, 


as  amended  (38  Stat.  1164;  46  U.S.C.  601),  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "seaman  or 
apprentice"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"master,  seaman,  or  apprentice",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  thereof  "any 
seaman"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
master  or  seaman". 

(e)  A  master  shall  have  the  same  Uen  and 
the  same  priority  for  fllsbursements  or  li- 
abilities properly  made  or  incvirred  by  him 
for  or  on  account  of  tbe  vessel  as  he  has, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  his 
wages. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  following  line  15.  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 4535  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  1164; 
46  U.S.C.  801).  the  term  'master'  shall  in- 
clude every  person  having  command  of  any 
vessel  documented,  registered,  enrolled,  or 
licensed  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
except  a  person  who  has  a  financial  interest 
valued  at  5  per  centum  or  more  either  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
which  owns  the  vessel  against  which  the  lien 
is  claimed,  or  of  the  market  value  of  the 
vessel  against  which  the  lien  is  claimed." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOWERING  THE  RETIREMENT  AGE 
FOR  FORMER  LIGHTHOUSE  SERV- 
ICE EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  168) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  20,  1918,  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  age  requirements 
of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  we  are  entering  on  con- 
sideration of  a  series  of  three  or  four 
bills  that  have  to  with  retiring  per- 
sonnel of  the  Llghthoase  Service  or  their 
beneficiaries,  a  subject  that  is  dear  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  these  bills  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  age  requirements  for 
these  people  who  have  no  other  social 
security  benefits  or  income,  whose 
spouses,  or  who,  themselves,  in  many 
instances,  have  served  our  Nation  well. 
They  are  a  decreasing  number  and  they 
need  these  benefits.  They  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  "Robin  Hoodism"  of 
Congress  to  recirculate  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Is  that  about  a  correct  analysis 
of  these  next  bills  that  are  coming  up? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  so;  this  would  apply  to  approxi- 
mately 400  people. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am 
not  sure  we  should  always  use  the  tax- 
payers' funds  thusly,  in  the  interest  of 
equity  and  justice  to  those  who  served 
so  well,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  cou- 
ple of  questions  to  ask.  These  are  non- 
contributory  annuitants,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  here  setting  some 
kind  of  precedent  in  dealing  with  non- 
contributory  annuitants? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No;  we  are  not  setting 
any  kind  of  precedent  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  noncontrlbu- 
tory  annuitants  are  retired  on  this  basis? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  Panama  Canal 
employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  Panama  Canal  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Only  the  construction 
workers  on  the  Panama  Canal  are  re- 
tired on  this  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  this  become  an 
issue?  I  mean,  they  have  been  going  into 
the  Lighthouse  Service  through  the 
Coast  Guard  since  1939.  We  have  had 
this  situation  since  1939.  Why  has  this 
issue  not  been  brought  up  before.  If  they 
are  entitled  to  more  favorable  retire- 
ment? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  this  matter  has  come 
up  before.  In  the  past  the  House  has 
increased  the  amount  of  the  pensions 
for  these  few  people  remaining  from  the 
original  Ughthouse  Service.  At  the  time 
they  were  employed  their  salaries  were 
extremely  low  and  the  amounts  of  their 
pensions  are  very  low.  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  in  the  past  has  seen  that,  due 
to  inflation  and  other  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  some  adjustment  has  been 
made  In  their  very  modest  pensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington,  the  fact  that  they  were 
low-paid  employees  Is  something  they 
knew  when  they  entered  the  Service. 
And  they  knew  it  was  a  noncontrlbutory 
retirement  they  would  have.  These 
things  they  knew  when  they  went  into 
the  Service.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
good  argument  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  is 
true  that  the  entire  pension  system  is 
based  on  knowledge  that  individuals 
have  when  they  go  in.  They  know  they 
are  going  to  receive  certain  pajmients  of 
annuities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do 
not  know  that,  often  due  to  unwise  poli- 
cies of  spending,  the  Government  Itself 
causes  inflation,  which  in  turn  is  some- 
thing beyond  their  control.  This  is  a  way 
to  rectify  that,  the  same  as  we  probably 
will  try  to  rectify  the  situation  for  the 
social  security  recipients  later  this  year, 
resulting  from  cost  of  living  Increases, 
something  for  which  they  are  not  to 
blame. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Fortunately,  there  are 
only  comparatively  few,  some  480,  in 
comparison  with  the  total  throughout 
the  Government. 

I  wish  to  be  very  sure  that  In  this  bill, 
as  well  as  the  two  bills  which  are  to 
come,   dealing   with   this  same   general 
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subject,  we  are  not  in  some  way  opening 
a  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  he  can  be  as- 
sured that  this  will  phase  out  in  10  years. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  of  these  people 
left.  It  does  require  30  years  of  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
aids  to  navigation  and  for  other  works  in 
the  Llghthoiise  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  20,  1918,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  763).  1-  amended  by  striking  out: 
"(1)  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "(1) 
shall  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  t%ble. 


INCREASING  AMOUNT  OP  BENE- 
FITS PAYABLE  TO  WIDOWS  OP 
CERTAIN  FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
OP  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  169)  to 
increase  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  there- 
after to  provide  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  benefits  payable  to  such  wid- 
ows and  to  such  former  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
Uve  as  of  October  1,  1966,  the  first  secOon 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  benefits  for  widows  of  certain  persons 
who  were  retired  or  are  eligible  for  retire- 
ment imder  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  authorize  aids  to  navigation  and  for 
other  works  in  the  Ughthouse  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  June  20,  1918, 
ss  amended",  approved  August  19,  1960  (33 
U.S.C.  771,  and  772),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "$75  per  month"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$100  per  month". 

Sec  2.  Each  annuity  payable  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widows  of  certain  persons  who  were  retired  or 
are  eligible  for  retirement  under  section  6  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorlae  aids  to 
navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved June  20,  1918.  as  amended",  approved 
August  19,  1950  (33  U.S.C.  771-775) .  and  each 
annuity  payable  under  section  6  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  for  other  works  in  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  20.  1918  (33  U.8.C.  763),  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  same  percentage,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  dollar,  and  on  the  same  effective 
date,  as  each  increase  hereafter  allowed 
under  the  cost-of-living  annuity  adjustment 
provisions  of  section  18(b)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2268(a)). 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "as  of  October 
1,  1966,",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "on  the  first  day  of  the  month  foUow- 
ing  enactment  of  this  bill,". 

On  page  2,  lines  17  and  18  strike  out  "18(b) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2268(b) ) .",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  ANNUITY  BENEFITS  TO 
WIDOWS  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  3351) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  19,  1950,  to 
provide  annuity  benefits  for  an  addi- 
tional number  of  widows  of  employees  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  Augrist  19,  1950,  as 
amended  (33  VS.C.  771),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  (other  than  a  former  employee 
whose  position  was  classified  in  one  of  the 
grades  of  the  professional  and  scientific  serv- 
ice of  the  Clafslflcation  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  or  a  comparable  grade  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  or  who  fwrformed 
duties  of  a  position  comparable  to  a  position 
so  classified  after  the  enactment  of  law  re- 
quiring the  classification  of  such  positions) ". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  772),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  an  employee  whose  position  was 
classlfled  In  one  of  the  grades  of  the  protea- 
slonal  and  scientific  service  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  or  a  comparable 
grade  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  or 
who  performed  duties  of  a  position  com- 
parable to  a  position  so  classified  after  the 
enactment  of  law  requiring  the  classification 
of  such  positions) ". 

Sec.  2.  No  payment  shall  be  made  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  ACt  Is 
enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  RETIRED  PAY  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  FORMER 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1006) 
to  provide  an  increase  in  the  retired  pay 
of  certain  members  of  the  former  Light- 
house Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  1006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
annual  rate  of  retired  pay  of  each  person  re- 
tired prior  to  January  1,  1965,  under  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1918,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  be  increased,  effec- 
tive  on   the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 


month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  10  per  centimi.  or  $160  per 
annum,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Mo  IncreaM 
In  retired  pay  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed $500  per  annum. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

"That  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  eiUM:t- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  annual  rate  of  retired 
pay  of  a  person  retired  under  section  6  of  tbe 
Act  of  June  20,  1918  (33  U.S.C.  763),  shall 
be  increased  by  11.3  per  centimi  if  such  per- 
son retired  prior  to  January  1,  1966,  or  by 
4.1  per  centum  if  such  person  retired  after 
December  31,  1965,  but  before  January  1, 
1967." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OP  AUGUST  9, 
1955.  TO  AUTHORIZE  LONGER 
TERM  LEASES  OP  INDIAN  LANDS 
ON  THE  SAN  CARLOS  APACHE 
RESERVAnON  IN  ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4920) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to 
authorize  lon«er  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  aa  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  4920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  639) ,  as  amended  (25 
U.S.C.  415) ,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation."  after  the  words,  "the  Port 
Mojave  Reservation,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "amend"  and 
Insert  "amended". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING     USE     OP     INCOME 
FROM  CERTAIN  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8372) 
to  authorize  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washing- 
ton to  use  the  Income  from  certain  lands 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  education,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8372 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled,  Tliat  Um 
second  sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two 
States  and  to  enable  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  SouUi  Dakota,  Montana,  azul  Wash- 
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Ington  to  lorm  oonstltutloiu  and  State  gOT- 
erzunenta  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  make  donatlona  of  public  lands  to 
such  States",  approved  February  32,  1889  (26 
Stat.  676),  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Rentals  on  leased  land,  proceeds  frcwa  the 
sale  of  timber  and  other  crops,  interest  on 
deferred  payments  on  land  sold.  Interest  on 
funds  arising  from  these  lands,  and  all  other 
actual  Income,  shall  be  available  for  the  ac- 
qulaltlon  and  construction  of  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  retirement  of  bonds  authorized 
by  law  for  such  purposes,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  such  schools  and 
institutions." 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8372 
which  we  are  considering  today  is  similar 
to  my  bill,  B.JR.  4898.  On  April  11.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Lands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  on  my  bill  and  at 
which  time  I  stated  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  enabling  act  creating 
Washington  as  a  State  is  twofold.  First, 
it  makes  clear  that  moneys  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  crops  from  granted  lands  may  be 
used  by  the  State  for  the  same  purposes 
that  the  State  may  presently  use  rentals, 
interest,  and  other  actual  income  derived 
from  the  lands.  Second,  it  makes  clear 
that  timber  proceeds,  rentals,  interest, 
and  other  actual  income  may  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, including  the  retirement  of  bonds 
authorized  by  State  law  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  these  State  schools  and  institu- 
tions which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
enabling  act  land  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Washington 
seeks  this  amendment  to  section  11  of 
our  State's  enabling  act  because  Its  new 
State  constitutional  provision  which  was 
approved  by  the  voters  last  November 
creates  a  common  school  construction 
fund  under  which  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  timber  and  other  crops,  rentals, 
Interest,  and  aU  other  actual  income  de- 
rived from  its  common  school  land  grant 
will  be  used  to  finance  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  common  school  fa- 
cilities, in  addition  to  being  expended  for 
current  support  of  Its  common  schools. 
While  the  Department  of  Interior  be- 
lieves that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
unnecessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  without  it  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington cannot  sell  its  bonds  because  the 
financial  houses  state  that  the  bonds 
might  be  illegal.  The  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing will  resolve  any  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  school  construction  bonds.  I 
urge  pcusage  of  H.IL  8372. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  BSr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conBcnt  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  617)  to  au- 
thorize the  states  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washing- 
ton to  use  the  income  from  certain  lands 


for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions,  an  identical 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  8X7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tssembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  fourth  pcu'agraph  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two 
States  and  to  enable  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington to  form  constitutions  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  make  donations  of  public  lands  to 
such  States",  approved  February  22,  1889 
(25  Stat.  676),  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Rentals  on  leased  land, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  other 
crops,  Interest  on  deferred  payments  on  land 
sold,  interest  on  funds  arising  from  these 
lands,  and  all  other  actual  income,  shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  including  the  retirement 
of  bonds  authorized  by  law  for  such  purposes, 
and  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
such  schools  and  institutions." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8372)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION   OF  FUNDS  OP  THE 
OTTAWA  TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2532) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in 
docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2532 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1966, 
to  pay  a  Judgment  of  ttie  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  docket  numbered  303,  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  after  deduction  of  litigation 
expenses  and  estimated  costs  of  distribution, 
shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  all  persons 
whose  names  appear  on  the  final  roll  of  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  prepared  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  3,  1966  (70  Stat.  963). 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  a  share  payable  to  a  living  en- 
roUee  directly  to  such  enroUee,  or  In  such 
manner  as  Is  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  the  enroUee's  best  Itterest.  The  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  per  capita  share  of  a 
deceased  enroUee  to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  whose  findings  upon  such 
proof  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  Sums 
payable  to  enrollees  or  their  heirs  or  legatees 
who  are  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  who  are  under  a  legal  disability  shall  be 
paid  to  the  persona  whom  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Will  best  protect  their  Interests.  In 


the  event  that  the  siun  of  money  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  to  pay  the  costs  of  distributing 
the  individual  shares  exceeds  the  amount 
actually  necessary  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, such  fimds  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  "heirs",  strike  out 
"of"  and  Insert  "or". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  "interests,",  insert 
the  following  sentence:  "Any  per  capita 
shares  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  administrative  directive 
to  make  the  payment  shall  be  turned  over  to 
The  Ottawa  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  used  for  purposes  set  forth 
in  its  Articles  of  Incorjioratlon,  filed  July  14, 
1959." 

On  page  2,  lines  18,  19,  and  20,  after  "Okla- 
homa", strike  out  "to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary."  and  Insert: 
"until  all  claims  filed  against  the  United 
States  by  the  tribe  have  been  settled  and 
the  last  judgment  distributed  per  capita,  at 
which  time  any  sums  remaining  shall  be 
turned  over  to  The  Ottawa  Indian  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMISSION  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIV- 
ITY OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSON- 
NEL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (8.  853)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  this  Commis- 
sion and  have  a  little  more  Information 
than  is  given  in  the  report  before  we 
allow  it  to  pass  by  unanimous  consent. 
For  that  purpose  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
AshmoreI. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Commission  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  too  familiar  with  just  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  I  know 
when  the  bill  came  to  us  from  the  Senate 
It  was  stated — and  I  think  the  record  so 
shows — that  the  Commission  was  set  up 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in 
1966,  and  it  was  given  1  year  to  make  a 
study  and  report  back  to  the  Congress 
with  recommendations  by  the  Commis- 
sion. However,  the  Commission  did  not 
begin  functioning,  I  believe,  until  late 
January  or  sometime  in  January  of  this 
year,  1967.  Therefore,  of  course,  It  was 
delayed  for  a  full  3  months.  It  needs 
additional  time  to  complete  the  year's 


study  which  the  original  act  gave  it  au- 
thority to  operate  in.  This  bill  Just  ex- 
tends it  for  3  additional  months,  which 
will  still  be  within  the  1  year  that  the 
original  act  provided  for. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  responae  of  the  gentleman.  Of 
course,  the  reason  why  it  did  not  begin 
to  work  on  time  is  that  only  six  of  the 
12  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  the 
first  3  months. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  beUeve  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
the  appointing  authority  for  these  Com- 
missioners? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  know  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  had  the  authority  to  ap- 
point some  of  them  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  maybe  the  President.  I 
believe  that  was  the  procedure,  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
spond further  and  advise  the  House  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  urgency, 
that  is.  this  week  versus  2  weeks  from 
now,  for  the  passage  of  this  l^lslation? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  would  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  such 
time  as  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  is  avail- 
able, or  more  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  official  family  of  objectors, 
I  am  constrained  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  put  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  caU 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING— 
APPOINTMENT  OF  TWO  ADDI- 
TIONAL CONFEREES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional 
conferees  to  attend  the  conference  on 
the  bUl  (H.R.  2508)  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  con- 
gressional districts  composed  of  contig- 
uous and  compact  territory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  bUl? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
yield,  the  bill  is  on  redlstrictlng— con- 
gressional redlstricting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Congressional  what? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Redlstricting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  additional  conferees: 
Messrs.  Rogirs  of  Colorado  and  Mathus 
of  Maryland. 

The  Cleric  wiU  notify  the  Senate  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
6111)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HS..  6111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  following  chapter  41,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER     42. ^rEDCRAL     JUDICIAL     CENTEX 

"Sec. 

"620.  Federal  Jiidlclal  Center. 
"621.  Board. 

"622.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Board. 
"623.  Administrator  and  staff. 
"624.  Compensation  of  the  Administrator. 
"626.  Retirement  of  the  Administrator. 
"626.  Survivorship  benefits  of  the  widow  and 
dependent  chUdren  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"627.  Appropriations  and  Accoimtlng. 
"i  820.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

"There  is  established  in  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  knowledge  of  the  beet  methods  of 
judicial  administration  through  scientific 
study  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  administer 
Justice  m  the  Federal  courts  with  maximum 
effectiveness  and  mlnlmimi  waste.  The  Cen- 
ter shall  have  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  To  stimulate,  coordinate,  and  con- 
duct research  and  studies  in  all  areas  of  Fed- 
eral judicial  administration. 

"(2)  To  stimulate,  develop,  and  conduct 
programs  of  continuing  education  and  train- 
ing for  personnel  in  the  Judicial  branch  of 
Government,  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
judges,  referees,  court  clerics,  probation  offi- 
cers, and  United  States  commissioners. 

"(3)  To  provide  staff,  research,  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  its  commit- 
tees. 

"{621.  Board 

"The  activities  of  the  Center  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  to  be  composed  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  two 
Judges  of  the  United  States  courts  of  appeals, 
three  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts,  and  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtee  Courts. 

"Each  of  the  judges  of  the  United  SUtes 
courts  of  appeals  and  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shaU  be  elected  as  members  of 
the  Board  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Judges  of  the  coxirts  of  appeals  first 
named  to  the  Board  shall  continue  in  office 
for  terms  of  two  and  four  years,  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated 
by  the  Chief  Justice  following  election  by  the 
Judicial  Conference. 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
oourU  first  named  to  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  tor  terms  of  two,  three,  and 
four  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter,  the  term  of  each 
to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  fol- 
lowing election  by  the  Judicial  Confwence. 

"Each  successor  of  the  first  judge-mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  tour  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
elected,  except  that  any  judge  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  exj^ration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
elected  shall  be  elected  only  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  such  predecessor.  No  Judge- 
member  shaU  be  eligible  to  reelection  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 


"Members  of  the  Board  ahau  serve  without 
additional  compensation. 

"The  Chief  Justice  ot  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  aball  be 
held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board 
may  be  held  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
eaU  of  the  Chaimutn  or  upon  the  request  of 
any  three  members. 

"}  622.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Board 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  take  all  necessary 
and  &pi»oprlate  steps  to  aooomplUh  the  pur- 
poses and  perform  the  functions  stated  In 
this  chapter,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following.  The  Board  shaU: 

"(1)  develop  programs  of  research,  toaln- 
Ing,  continuing  education,  and  administra- 
tion in  all  areas  of  Federal  Judicial  admin- 
istration; 

"(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
to  other  appropriate  agencies  and  officials  for 
improvements  in  all  such  areas; 

"(3)  study  and  determine  ways  in  which 
automatic  data  jvooessing  and  systems  pro- 
cedures may  be  used  in  Federal  Judicial  ad- 
ministration; 

"  (4)  consider  and  recommend  measvires  for 
the  Improvement  of  Judicial  administration 
and  shall  suggest  appropriate  studies  fur  this 
purpose  to  be  undertaken  by  both  pubUc  and 
private  agencies; 

"(5)  submit  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Bt»tes,  at 
least  two  weeks  prior  thereto,  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Center  along  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator's recommendations,  which  re- 
port, data  and  recommendations  shaU  be 
pubUc  documents; 

"(6)  submit  to  Congress  copies  of  the  re- 
port and  the  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States: 

"(7)  submit  to  the  Congress  reports  of  the 
results  of  the  studies  and  determinations 
made  by  the  Board  under  subsection  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  first  report  shall  cover 
the  Board's  activities  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter  and  each  succeeding  report 
shall  cover  such  activities  during  each  suc- 
ceeding twelve-month  period  thereafter. 
Each  report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than 
thirty  days  following  the  close  of  the  period 
for  which  the  report  la  submitted. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  canying  out  any 
function  of  the  Board  authorized  by  this 
chapter,  the  Board  may  accept  donated  funds 
and  services,  both  pubUc  and  private,  and 
the  use  of  such  funds  to  pay  the  salarlee  of 
the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Center  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
209  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  in- 
formation It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each  such 
dejjartment.  Eigency,  and  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Board,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  uti- 
lize Insofar  as  possible  the  services  or  facil- 
ities of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and,  without  regard  to  section  10  of 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  as  amended  (41 
U3.C.  5),  of  any  appropriate  State  or  other 
pubUc  agency.  The  Board  may,  without  re- 
gard to  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1861,  as  amended  (41  UjS.C.  6).  utUlse  the 
services  or  facilities  of  any  private  agency, 
organization,  group,  or  individual,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  head  of 
such  agency,  organisation,  or  group,  or  such 
individual,  and  the  Board.  Payment,  If  any, 
for  such  services  or  facilities  aball  be  made 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  m  such 
agreement. 
"i  623.  Administrator  and  staff 

"  (a)  The  Board  shaU  appoint  and  affix  the 
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doflM  a<  an  Admlnlstntor  at  the  CMtfeor  who 
sbaU  aerre  at  the  piMMura  of  th«  BoaHL 

"(b)  Tb*  Adminirtnttor  aball  Mqwrfta*  tb« 
acttvltlM  of  panoiu  empIoyMl  In  th*  Oentar 
Mia  alMdl  parfbru  such  oUier  dattaa  aMigned 
to  fatm  by  the  Boenl. 

"fe)  The  Bocutl  sbaH  appoint  and  fix  the 
eompenaatloB  of  «ueh  adflltlonal  peifsonnel 
as  It  deems  advisable,  subject  to  the  profl- 
slons  Q<  title  S  goWntnc  ^potntments  in 
eompeiltlTa  Mrrlce  and  tho  provlaloos  of 
chaptor  51  and  sabtiiapter  in  of  chiqtter  58 
of  such  titla  nlBtliic  tOk  elaastfloatton  and 
General  aebedule  pay  rates. 

"(d)  ITie  Board  may  procure  personal 
servlcea  aa  Is  anithodzMl  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  oC  Aociat  3,  IMA.  as  amended  (6  T7&C. 
aiQft) ,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  MOO  pec  diem 
for  Indlvldiials. 

"(eX  Tha  Administrator  Is  authoriaed  to 
Incur  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
Center. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  contract  with  govern, 
mental  private  agencies  for  research  pro]- 
ecta  and  for  otter  purposes,  and  to  that  end 
may  delegate  such  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  as 
the  Board  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  negotiation  for  or  the  ejiecutlon  of 
such  contracts. 

"S  624.  Compensation  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  CSnter 
"The  eompenaaUon  of  any  Administrator 
of  the  Faderal  JudldiU  Center  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Dlstzlet  Court,  and  his  appointment  and 
salary  stukll  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  or  Classification  Act  ta  1949,  as 
amended;  Provtded,  however.  That  any  Ad- 
mimstrator  ot  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
who  is  »  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  Unltecl  SUtes 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years  but  who  has  retired  from  regular  ac- 
tive service  pursuant  to  section  371(b)  of 
this  tttla  AmU  serve  without  additional 
compensation. 

"f  835.  Retirement  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Pederal  Judicial  Center 

**(a)  Any  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  who  elects  to  be  subject  to 
the  provlstons  of  this  section  thereby  waives 
his  right  to  coverage  under  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
by  flUng  a  wtttten  notice  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
Within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  JudldaJ 
Center  talces  olBce. 

"(b)  Any  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  who  attains  the  age  of 
seventy  years  shall  be  retired  from  that  of- 
fice. 

"(c)  Any  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Csnter  who  retires,  after  having 
served  at  least  fifteen  years  and  after  having 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  shall 
receive  an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  salary  of  the  office. 

"(d)  Any  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  who  has  asrved  at  least  ten 
years,  but  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (c),  may  elect  to 
retire  and  receive  an  annuity  for  life  equal 
to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of  the 
salary  of  the  office  which  the  num)>eT  of 
years  of  bis  servloe  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced 
by  oae-quartar  of  1  per  centum  for  each  ftill 
month,  if  any,  he  le  under  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  at  the  time  of  separation  from  service. 

"(e)  Any  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  wlko  becomes  permanently 
disabled  from  pertorming  the  duties  of  his 
office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an 
annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  if  he  hae  served  at 
least  fifteen  years,  or  equal  to  that  {Hvpor- 
tlon  of  80  per  centum,  of  such  salary  which 
the  aggregate  number  of  years  of  his  service 
bears  to  fifteen  if  he  has  served  less  than 


fifteen  yeen,  but  In  no  event  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  such  salary. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'serv- 
ice' means  service,  whether  or  not  continu- 
ous, as  Administrator  ctf  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  any  service  not  to  exceed  five 
years  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  ic  Congress,  or  a  civil- 
ian official  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(g)  The  annuities  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion at  this  Utle  Shan  be  paid  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"J  626.  Survivorship  benefits  cf  the  widow 
and  dependent  children  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator ot  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center 

"The  provisions  of  section  376  of  this  title 
are  hereby  extended  to  Include  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Each 
reference  therein  to  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  or  to  Judicial  service  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  the  Administrator  cf  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center. 

"Subsections  (b).  (c).  (g).  (1),  and  (n) 
of  section  376  of  this  title  are  amended  to 
insert  after  the  phrase  'retirement  from  of- 
fice by  resignation  on  salary  under  section 
371(a)  of  this  title'  the  words  'or  under  sec- 
tion 625  of  this  title'. 

"9  627.  Appropriations  and  accounting 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement funds  and  services  accepted  by  the 
Bocu'd.  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  provide  account- 
ing, disbursing,  auditing,  and  other  fiscal 
services  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Center." 
Sec.  2.  The  table  trf  contents  to  "Part  in. — 

COCST  OmCEBS  AND  EVPLOTKSS"   of  title  28, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after 

"41.  Administrative  Office  of  United  States 
Courts - eoi" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"42.  Federal  Judicial  Center 620". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCULL(X:h.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU,  if 
adopted,  will  estabHaH  within  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  Justice. 
PTjRPOsc  or  THX  anx 

H.R.  6111  Will  establish  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  to  foster  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
The  Center  will,  first,  stimulate,  coordi- 
nate, and  conduct  research,  and  studies 
in  all  areas  of  Federal  judicial  admin- 
istration; second,  sUnulate.  develop,  and 
conduct  programs  of  continuing  edtica- 
titm  and  training  for  personnel  In  the 
Judicial  system ;  and  third,  proride  staff, 
researdi,  and  planning  assistance  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  ©f  the  United  States 
and  its  committees. 

BTATKuxirr 

The  President,  in  ais  February  6,  1967, 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  National 
Crime  Commission  report,  recommended 
that  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  Ihe  development  of 
solutions  to  administrative  problems  of 


the  Judiciary  and  to  bring  about  more 
etncient  administration  of  Justice. 

The  President  said: 

The  mere  addition  of  judges  to  the  courts 
will  not  bring  about  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Justice  that  simple  justice  demands. 
Better  Judicial  administration  requires  bet- 
ter research,  better  training,  and  continuing 
education  programs. 

The  President's  recommendation  had 
its  origin  in  the  experience  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  over  the  last  10  years 
with  the  practical  administrative  prob- 
lems that  confit)nt  Federal  judges. 

In  an  efifort  to  find  solutions  for  these 
problems,  the  Judicial  Conference,  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  has  established  some  15 
committees  concerned  with  programs  of 
research,  continuing  education  or  train- 
ing. None  of  these  committees,  however, 
has  been  adequately  staffed  or  support- 
ed, and  solutions  have  not  been  found 
to  the  administrative  problems  of  the 
Judiciary. 

In  September  1966,  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Continuing  Education,  Research, 
Training,  and  Administration,  was 
formed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
review  and  evaluate  all  24  of  the  re- 
search programs  then  in  existence.  In 
the  course  of  Its  studies,  the  Special 
Committee  developed  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  knowledge  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  Judicial  administration. 

The  Attorney  General  on  March  16, 
1967,  testified  in  support  of  legislation 
to  create  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  H.R.  5385.  In 
his  testimony,  the  Attorney  General 
stated: 

We  must  learn  why  the  delay  and  docket 
congestion  In  our  Fedecal  eourts  is  getting 
worse  each  day  and  what  we  can  do  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  We  must  establish  snd 
maintain  programs  for  continuing  educa- 
tion and  for  training  for  the  personnel  in 
the  Judicial  system  and  Insure  that  such 
education  and  training  is  made  available  In 
a  timely  and  meaningful  way.  Thirty  to 
tiilrty-flve  new  Judges  are  appointed  every 
year — 70  last  year — In  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  numerous  conunissioners,  referees,  court 
clerks,  sud  probation  officers.  All  need  train- 
ing and  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  a 
continuing  education  program. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  submitted  its  final  report  at 
the  March  30-31,  1967,  meeting.  The 
Special  Committee  reported  the  following 
conclusions: 

( 1 )  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
nwnt  is  desirable  to  attain  the  dispensation 
of  justice  in  the  Federal  courts  with  maxi- 
mum eSectlveness  and  minimum  waste; 

(2)  The  attainment  of  this  objective  will 
be  aided  by  a  thorough  sclentlflc  study  of  the 
methods  of  Judicial  administration  and  by 
programs  of  continuing  education  of  judges 
and  training  of  court  personnel;  snd 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  Federal  Judlci.-^.l 
Center  should  be  under  the  direction  snd 
control  of  an  autonomous  board  composed 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  and  five  judges  (two  cir- 
cuit judges  and  three  district  judges)  elected 
by  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  must  be  responsible 
to  the  board  and  not  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office. 

The  Special  Committee  attached  to  Its 
report  its  estimate  of  the  operating  costs 
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of  the  proposed  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
A  total  cost  of  $537,923  per  annum  is  esti- 
mated, of  which  a  total  of  $137,923  is  for 
personnel  and  related  support  costs. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Federal  Probation  Offl- 
cers  Association. 

COICIUTTKX    AMEKDMKMT 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amended  the 
bill  by  substituting  entirely  new  lan- 
guage. The  committee's  amendment  con- 
tains a  number  of  revisions  which  are 
designed  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives: 

First.  Incorporate  wherever  practica- 
ble the  revisions  and  language  improve- 
ments that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education,  Research,  Training,  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  approved  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  at 
its  March  30,  1967,  meeting. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  specifically  to 
study  and  determine  ways  in  which  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  systems  pro- 
cedures may  be  used  In  Federal  judicial 
administration. 

Third.  Improve  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter by  requiring  the  Board  to  appoint, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of,  all  person- 
nel employed  in  the  Center. 

Fourth.  Provide  survivorship  benefits 
for  the  widow  and  dependent  children  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  by  amendment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  376,  "Annuities  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  dependent  children  of 
judges,"  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  nonoontrover- 
slal.  It  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
also  be  of  great  comfort  to  bondsmen 
along  with  the  others  the  gentleman 
named? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh,  no,  there  is  nothing 
In  the  bill  that  would  help  or  give  any 
comfort  to  a  bondsman.  There  is  no 
mention  of  bondsman  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  jrleld  further.  I  imagine 
those  who  will  derive  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  from  this  new-fan- 
gled judicial  center  will  be  the  Director, 
at  $30,000  a  year,  an  assistant,  at  $20,000 
a  year,  and  another  assistant  at  $20,000 
a  year. 

I  imagine  they  will  get  the  most  com- 
fort out  of  this,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No;  I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  word  "comfort"  in  that  sense.  I  be- 
lieve the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  director  of  an  establishment  of  this 
sort  would  have  to  exhibit  considerable 
expertise,  and  we  would  need  a  man  of 
considerable  judicial  knowledge. 

If  we  want  a  good  man  we  have  to  pay 
for  him.  This  man  would  receive  the 
same  salary  as  the  U.S.  district  Judges 
do. 

Also,  to  be  sure  the  establishment 
would  be  free  from  political  influence, 
the  Board  makes  the  appointment. 


As  I  mentioned,  that  Board  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Judges.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court,  two 
judges  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  and 
three  district  judges,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Administration  Office.  So  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  any — shaU  I 
say — political  contamination,  as  far  as 
the  appointee  is  concerned.  His  job 
would  be  an  important  job,  highly  im- 
portant. If  we  want  to  have  our  court 
calendars  freed  from  being  clogged  as 
they  are  now,  and  if  we  want  justice  to 
be  fairly  swift,  we  shall  have  to  have  up- 
to-date  methods. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  say  it  would  seem 
to  me  the  Federal  courts  ought  to  soon 
be  completely  cleared  with  all  of  the 
judges  that  have  been  appointed,  some 
150  of  them  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Federal 
judges  who  have  been  added  to  the 
courts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  may 
not  have  heard  it,  but  I  did  indicate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
that  the  mere  addition  of  judges  to  the 
courts  will  not  bring  about  the  more  ef- 
ficient administration  of  Justice  that 
justice  demands.  Better  judicial  admin- 
istration requires  better  research,  better 
training,  and  continued  educational 
progress.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
this  training  and  to  give  this  spurt,  as  it 
were,  to  progress  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Judicial  Conference, 
Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the  At- 
torney General  made  recommendations 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Attorney  General,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  hear  this,  said: 

In  essence,  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  require  t>etter  research, 
more  training  and  continuing  education 
programs  covering  all  aspects  of  the  Judicial 
functions. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  well  aware  of 
their  growing  problems  and  has  taken  firm 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  It  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  reoonunended  or  estab- 
lished on  an  ad  hoc  basis  numerotis  pro- 
grams of  research  and  education.  These 
programs  have  not,  however,  been  suffi- 
ciently staffed  or  supported  to  accomplish 
the  awesome  tasks  they  have  faced.  They 
have  laclced  the  permanence  and  resources 
which  are  needed  to  provide  the  continuity 
of  effort  and  the  coordination  of  endeavor 
to  master  the  complex  demands  which  are 
now  being  made  upon  our  judicial  system. 

We  must  learn  why  the  delay  and  docket 
congestion  in  our  Federal  courts  is  getting 
worse  each  day  and  what  we  can  do  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  We  must  establish  and 
maintain  programs  for  continuing  educa- 
tion and  for  training  for  the  personnel  in 
the  judicial  system  and  insure  that  such 
education  and  training  is  made  available  in 
a  timely  and  meaningful  way.  Thirty  to 
thirty-five  new  judges  are  appointed  every 
year — 70  last  year — in  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  numerous  conunissioners,  referees,  court 
clerics,  and  probation  officers.  All  need  train- 
ing and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
continuing  education  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  Attorney  General 
was  this?  Not  that  it  makes  a  whole  lot 
of  difference  because  both  of  the  last  two 


were  real  liberal  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  amd  neither  of  them  seoned  to 
recognize  the  critical  crime  situation  in 
this  coxmtry — but  which  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  this  happen  to  be? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
characterization  the  gentleman  has  at- 
tributed to  the  Attorney  General.  But 
this  one  happens  to  be  a  very  good  and 
distinguished  Attorney  General — ^the 
present  occupant  of  this  Office — and  I 
doff  my  hat  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentlonan 
does.  I  have  never  met  him  on  the  street 
so  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
doff  my  hat  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  would  so  salute  him,  if  I  did.  I  can 
cross  that  bridge  when  I  get  to  it. 

But  did  the  gentlemsm  say  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
appoint  these  $30,000  and  $20,000  pay- 
rollers? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  he  participates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  he  be  In  charge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  participates  with  the 
rest  of  the  Board  that  is  established  and 
there  are  five  Judges,  three  district 
judges,  and  two  appellate  Judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice could  be  counted  on  to  do  so,  if  he 
were  not  off  on  a  taxpayers'  junket  to 
South  America  or  to  Europe — would  that 
be  somewhere  near  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  answer  ade- 
quately questions  that  involve  laiiguage 
of  that  sort.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  so  far  as  the  use  of  these 
terms  "junkets"  and  other  similar  epi- 
thets are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  61 II. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  briefly  yet  accurately  de- 
scribed the  terms  and  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  was  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  by  unanimous  vote  and 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  confronting  the  American  legal 
system  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  case- 
loads in  the  courts  throughout  the  land. 

Prom  1941  to  1966  civil  cases  filed  In 
our  U.S.  district  courts  increased  84  per- 
cent— from  50,500  to  71,000 — and  pend- 
ing civil  cases  have  increased  a  stagger- 
ing 169  percent — from  29,000  to  79,000. 

During  this  time  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  this  astounding  increase  in 
caseload  by  providing  an  additional  144 
Federal  district  Judges — from  197  to 
341 — an  increase  of  73  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  case- 
load burden  on  the  courts,  we  have  seen, 
in  recent  years,  the  new  phenomenon  of 
the  complex,  protracted  case.  Some  of 
these  cases  extend  over  periods  up  to  9 
months  in  trial,  take  years  to  resolve 
appeals  and  reach  upward  of  70,000  pages 
of  record. 

Also  complicating  the  problem  is  the 
development  of  multidistrict  litigation, 
such  as  we  saw  in  the  electrical  equip- 
ment antitrust  litigation.  In  that  case 
there  were  over  25,000  separate  claims  in 
35  different  Judicial  districts.  This  emer- 
gency    situation     was     handled     only 
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thraogh  aiMng  up  a  special  staff  In  the 
AdralniBlrattTe  Office  of  U^.  Courts  and 
temporarflsr  convening  a  spedal  coordi- 
natin«  committee  of  Jodses. 

Up  to  the  iH'eaent  such  prollferatingly 
burdensome  problems  are  handled  by 
temponuT.  hastily  improvised  ad  hoc 
stations.  The  necessity  for  seme  per- 
manent machinery  Just  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  not  to  mention  many  other 
urgent  needs,  to  assist  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, is  crystal  clear. 

Section  of  these  problems  is  not  easy 
and  will  not  occur  overnight.  But  we 
must  begin.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
to  be  established  by  the  legislation  now 
before  us  is  such  a  beginning. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  I  have 
Just  mentioned,  the  Judicial  Center  will 
also  concern  itself  with  information 
gathering  and  coordination.  A  major  de- 
ficiency In  the  present  judicial  admin- 
istration is  the  lack  of  digested  and  in- 
terpreted statistics  and  studies  of  the 
various  problems  facing  different  judges. 
Our  judicial  manpower  Is  inefficiently 
used  In  numerous  Individual  courtrooms 
where  effort  is  often  duplicated  if  no 
common  lesson  or  experience  can  be 
drawn  from  the  system,  and  made  avail- 
able to  other  Judges  who  may  be  strug- 
gling with  similar  problems. 

The  Center  would  also  provide  perm- 
anet  staffing  and  other  resources  to  assist 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  its  com- 
mittees. The  programs  of  continuing 
education  and  scientific  research  in  ju- 
dicial administration  need  permanent 
status. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center,  an 
agency  of  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, will  be  directed  by  an  autonomous 
board  of  judges.  This  concept  of  judicial 
administration  is  uniquely  designed  and 
constructed  to  solve  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  American 
legal  system. 

Mx.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  recommend 
passage  of  HR.  6111.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how 
this  Judicial  Center  would  overcome  the 
things  that  the  gentleman  has  just  men- 
tioned.      

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Of  course,  this  new 
Judicial  Center,  when  authorized  by  law 
and  properly  manned,  and  with  electri- 
cal data  processing  equipment  which  I 
hope  it  will  have,  will  be  able  to  search 
out  the  delays  in  some  of  the  courts,  will 
be  able  to  balance  the  caseload,  and  will 
see  that  our  Federal  judicial  system  op- 
erates as  efficiently  as  many  of  the  State 
and  local  judicial  systems  operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  the  creation  of  this  expensive 
Judicial  Center  would  cure  the  situation 
in  Oklahoma,  where  the  work  of  the 
Federal  courts  has  been  sadly  held  up  by 
the  fact  that  three  Federal  Judges  are 
fighting.  calUng  each  other  names? 
Would  the  Judicial  Center  be  able  to  do 
something  about  that  situation? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  It  would  be  my 
opinion  that  they  would  Immediately  be- 
come Interested  in  the  situation  down 
there,  which  is  not  good,  and  would  see 


either  that  the  judges  of  those  courts 
toc^  over  and  completed  a  caseload,  or 
that  there  would  be  judges  assigned 
there  from  other  districts  to  carry  the 
ever-Increasing  caseload  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  one  more  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  going  to  appoint 
these  Judicial  Center  payrollers — and 
well  paid,  incidentally — do  you  suppose 
that  they  could  prevail  upon  this  same 
Chief  Justice  Warren  to  dispose  of  the 
writ  that  has  laid  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  months  and  months  and 
months  in  connection  with  the  Okla- 
homa situation? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  my  hope  and  my  expectation 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  would  appoint  the  caliber  of  men 
to  this  council  that  would  be  able  to  and 
would  do  that  which  could  properly  and 
necessarily  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
consimied  6  minutes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  TMr.  McCloryI  who 
did  yeoman's  service  in  preparing  this 
bill  for  introduction  and  the  work  there- 
on thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCplloch]  for  his  very 
generous  remarks  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  unqualified  support 
for  this  legislation.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  that  the  bill  does  not  emanate 
from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
but  it  emanates  from  the  courts  them- 
selves, where  they  are  experiencing  the 
problems  of  court  congestion.  Court  con- 
gestion cannot  be  cured  merely  by  ap- 
pointing more  judges.  We  have  deter- 
mined that. 

Some  time  ago  we  provided  for  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  that  ofilce  would  serve 
to  provide  for  better  utilization  of  judi- 
cial time  and  talent,  and  for  clearing  up 
congested  dockets. 

However,  that  legislation,  which  was 
enacted,  I  believe,  about  20  years  ago,  is 
certainly  inadequate  for  today's  prob- 
lems that  we  are  encountering  in  the 
Inderal  courts. 

A  great  many  State  courts  have  al- 
ready undertaken  to  utilize  automatic 
data  processing  and  other  modern  sys- 
tems and  techniquas  for  helping  to  fully 
utilize  their  judicial  talent  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  administration  of  justice.  It 
seems  to  me  only  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  court  system  should  also  utilize 
such  modem  devices  and  techniques. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  more  judges, 
but  of  more  fully  utilizing  the  time  and 
talent  of  the  judgges  we  already  have. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  judicial  cen- 
ter, which  would  provide  information, 
which  would  provide  research,  and  which 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
comprehensive  studies  by  the  board 
which  is  created  in  this  legislation,  would 


certainly  provide  for  a  better  balance, 
a  better  division  of  the  work  and  the 
caseload  among  the  various  judges  of  the 
court.  It  would  provide  Information  from 
which  the  Congress  could  determine  for 
Itself  just  what  the  extent  of  the  problem 
is  and  how  it  can  be  solved. 

May  I  say  that  this  legislation  provides 
that  a  report  be  filed  with  the  Congress 
More  specifically,  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  be  given  statistics 
and  facts  with  respect  to  the  potential 
uses  of  automatic  data  processing  in  our 
courts  and  every  12  months  thereafter, 
the  Center  will  be  required  to  provide  all 
additional  information  to  the  Congress 

For  the  first  time  this  legislation  will 
repose  responsibility  in  a  board  composed 
of  judges  of  the  courts,  responsibility  for 
determining  how  the  business  of  the 
courts  is  being  conducted,  the  manner 
in  which  the  administration  of  justice  is 
being  carried  out  in  the  Federal  court 
system. 

This  is  vital  legislation,  it  seems  to  me. 
if  we  are  going  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Federal  court 
system.  Certainly  It  is  something  we  need 
desperately,  particularly  in  the  large 
metropolitan  centers  where  we  have  this 
great  backlog  of  cases  and  congestion  in 
the  courts.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
recommending  for  our  Federal  court  sys- 
tem some  business  administration  prac- 
tices which  have  been  found  so  useful  in 
private  industry  and  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, and  which  have  been  demonstrated 
in  many  of  the  other  court  syslems 
around  the  land.  So  that  we  are  here 
adopting  something  that  has  been  tried 
and  tested,  the  efHcacy  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  data  processing  and  the 
use  of  computers.  If  this  Judicial  Center 
is  going  into  data  processing  and  com- 
puters, the  cost  is  far  more  than  this 
bill  indicates.  Is  this  what  might  be 
called  a  foot  in  the  door? 

Another  question :  Does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  staff  a  center  in  some  build- 
ing or  to  construct  a  building?  Where  is 
this  center  to  be  located? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  not  call  this 
a  foot  in  the  door.  I  would  call  this  a 
demonstration  on  the  pait  of  the  Con- 
gress of  its  concern  for  the  case  backlog 
or  court  congestion  in  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system.  For  the  first  time  we  would 
authorize  a  study  of  this  subject  and  au- 
thorize the  courts  to  utilize  this  material. 

May  I  say  the  United  States  Code  has 
been  put  on  computer  tapes.  This  has 
been  done  through  private  funds, 
through  private  sources,  in  a  private 
university.  This  bill  would  authorize 
receipts  of  private  funds  to  help  In  such 
a  project.  There  Is  merely  a  general  au- 
thorization to  study  and  consider  the 
possible  utilization  of  these  systems. 

I  am  confident  that  when  we  review 
the  number  of  cases  and  the  types  of 
cases  that  tend  to  clog  our  courts,  the 
administrative  practices  with  regard  to 
selection  of  Juries,  the  material  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  which  Is  consumed  m 
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trial  of  cases  and  such  other  court  ad- 
ministrative data,  then  this  Judicial 
Center  will  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend efflclent  and  modem-day  proce- 
dures and  praettces  with  regard  to  ad- 
ministering tfae  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man still  has  not  answered  my  question 
as  to  where  this  Judicial  Center  is  going 
to  be  located.  Is  it  going  to  be  over  there 
among  the  lovelorn  ir.  that  palace  across 
the  Capitol  Gnnmds. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
terminate  his  question,  the  Judicial  Cen- 
ter will  be  located  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts,  which  already 
Is  estabUafaed,  I  believe.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Building.  Tills  Judicial  Center  will 
be  located  In  the  same  Office.  This  supple- 
ments what  was  done,  I  believe,  about  20 
years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  when  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Court  was  m- 
tabllsbed.  but  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  and 
this  brings  the  whole  system  up  to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  In 
the  creation  of  a  so-called  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, simply  provides  another  layer  of  ad- 
ministrative and  spending  fat  on  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  other  function- 
aries who  are  now  hived  to  wet-nurse  Uw 
Federal  judiciary.  It  appears  that  the 
deeper  this  country  plunges  Into  debt, 
and  the  higher  the  pay  of  officials  of  this 
Government,  the  more  personnel  it  takes 
to  tell  the  hierarchy  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  after  time  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  beard  certain  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  tell  us 
that  the  effective  way  to  stop  spendtaig 
and  inereaainc  the  debt  Is  to  refuse  to 
authorize  new  programs  and  projects, 
especially  where  do  emergency  Is  in- 
volved. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  Judi- 
cial Center  Is  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  called  for  as  an  emergency 
and  It  wIU  be  interesting  to  read  the  roll 
of  those  who  support  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman 3rleld? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gwitle- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  note  on  page  8  of  the  re- 
port the  reference  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  gone  from  197  judges  in  1941  to 
341  In  1966.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  under- 
slandlng  that  perhaps  the  paAsage  of  this 
bill  will  reduce  the  number  of  judges,  or 
at  least  slow  down  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Federal  judges  hereafter? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  say  very  defi- 
nitely, in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  It  would  slow  dovm  the  increase 
of  appointments  and  would  provide 
much  better  utilisation  and  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  time  and  talents  and 
services  of  existing  Federal  Judges. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Also,  there  Is  some  comment 
made  about  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
getting  Into  the  problem  of  Jury  selection. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  they 
would  set  down  guid^ines  for  jury  selec- 
tion around  the  country? 

Mr.  McClORY.  NO.  I  irould  not  say 
that.  I  would  say  It  would  serve  to  pro- 
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vide  information  with  regard  to  Jury  se- 
lection and  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  juries  and  perhaps  oUier  detailed  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
trttlon  of  Fedc^l  juries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  join- 
ing the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Kew  York  (Mr.  Celler],  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MoCuixoch], 
in  urging  the  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  sections  622 
(a)  (3)  and  (7)  of  TLB..  6111.  In  brief, 
these  provisions  require  that  the  newly 
created  Federal  Judicial  Center  specifi- 
cally Include  within  its  studies  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  accomplishing 
judicial  improvement  the  following: 

A  review  and  determination  of  the 
ways  In  which  automatic  data  processing 
and  systems  procedures  may  be  used  in 
the  Federal  court  system;  and 

Submit  an  initial  r^ixut  in  18  months 
and  annual  reports  thereafter  on  the 
findings  derived  from  this  study. 

To  date  we  have  not  found  the  solu- 
tion to  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  judiciary.  Nor  have  we  yet  employed 
modem  scientific  methods  of  manage- 
ment to  the  problem  of  judicial  admin- 
istration in  the  Federal  court  system.  I 
believe  we  can  all  find  hope  for  solving 
maiiy  of  these  problems  in  the  potentials 
which  automatic  data  processing  and 
systems  procedures  hold  for  Federal  ju- 
dicial administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  potentials  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  for  the  Federal 
court  system  are  documented  in  a  very 
recent  study  undertaken  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission.  This  study 
catalogs  some  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  courts  can  effectively  employ 
these  time-saving  and  cost-saving  sys- 
tems. I  quote  the  following  from  that 
study: 

Most  courts  could  benefit  substantlaUy 
from  tha  Introductloa  at  more  modem 
metbods  and  machinery  Into  their  court 
clerk's  cOeee.  Many  teaki  of  the  courts  can 
be  helpfully  mechanlsMd  and  even  com- 
puterised. Computers  and  Unproved  manual 
and  mechanical  techiUques  can  schedule 
proceedings  to  obtain  better  use  of  Judge 
and  courtroom  time  and  to  preTont  attorney 
conflicts  and  fruitless  appearances.  Itkey  can 
prepare  court  docket  records,  indexes, 
notices,  and  ri»p<K'ts.  They  oan  be  used  to 
monitor  criminal  prosecutions,  check  on 
procedural  delay,  review  pretrial  detention, 
and  to  assign  counsel.  "They  can  monitor 
arrest  warrant  status  to  ensure  that  when 
persons  come  to  police  or  court  attention,  It 
is  known  whether  otber  warrants  are  out- 
standing against  them,  and  If  so,  whether 
these  warrants  are  currently  In  force.  Com- 
puters can  help  with  the  selection,  time  ac- 
counting, and  compensation  of  Jurors. 

These  provisions  of  HR.  6111  will  re- 
sult in  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  com- 
mencing this  Important  aspect  of  its 
study  immediately.  If  the  Federal  courts 
need  new  tools,  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter must  develop  them  and  the  Congress 
must  aothorlBe  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  effective  and  efficient 
judicial  administration  is  at  the  foimda- 
tlon  of  justice.  HK.  6111.  in  its  totality, 
is  a  necessary  and  timely  step  toward 


tanprovlng  the  Federal  system  of.  crimi- 
nal and  civil  justice.  Again,  I  Jain  my  col- 
leagues of  the  committee  In  urging  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  CELLSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
tl|ne  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  rMr.  CokuahI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islative proposal  waJs  recommended  by 
the  President  in  his  crime  message  of 
February  6, 1967,  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  solutions  to  adminlsttative  prob- 
lems of  the  Judiciary  and  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  self-analysis,  research,  and 
planning  necessary  for  a  more  eflfectlve 
judicial  system. 

H.R.  6111  is  a  nonpartisan  piece  of 
legislation  with  bipartisan  support,  be- 
cause it  represents  a  reasonalrie,  neces- 
sary approach  to  an  erer-preaent 
problem. 

Although  the  Congress  has  Increased 
the  number  of  judgeships  In  the  UB.  dis- 
trict courts  from  197  in  1941  to  341  in 
1966,  an  increase  of  73  percent,  delay  and 
docket  congestion  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  courts,  and 
among  the  members  oC  the  bar,  now 
realize  that  the  mere  addition  of  Judges 
will  not  do  the  job.  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  better  Judicial  administtatteQ. 
and  to  obtain  this  we  must  have  research. 
training,  and  continuing  education. 

HR.  «11I  is  directed  to  this  essential 
objective.  It  will  establish  tn  the  Admin- 
istrative Ofllce  of  the  J33.  Courts  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Cento*  which  will  first 
stimulate,  coordinate,  and  conduct  re- 
search and  studies  In  all  areas  of  Federal 
Judicial  administration;  second,  stimu- 
late, develop,  and  conduct  programs  of 
continuing  education  and  training  for 
personnel  In  the  Judicial  system;  and 
third,  provide  staff,  research,  and  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  its  com- 
mittees. 

Over  the  years,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  attacked  the  problems  of  Ju- 
dicial administration  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  As  a  problem  arose.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  cocisideration  by  a  special  eom- 
mlttee.  Continuity  was  lading  and  staf- 
fing and  financial  sunx>rt  were  inade- 
quate. In  short,  the  system,  as  it  has 
operated,  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
problem. 

The  activities  of  the  Center  will  be 
supervised  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  two 
court  of  appeals  Judges,  three  district 
court  judges,  and  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
The  Board  will  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress. 

Day-to-day  operatians  of  the  Center 
will  be  supervised  by  an  Administrator, 
who  will  hire  the  staff  and  direct  its 
activities. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Pro- 
bation Officers  Association,  and  experts 
in  the  field  of  Judicial  aitanlnlstratioB.  It 
was  extremely  well  reeeived  by  theOsm- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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I  reoommend  the  prompt  paaaage  of 
HH.  6lll. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  ttack 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  CMr.  Al- 
Bxkx) .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
LKR}  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  6111,  as  amended. 

"nie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  oh  thie  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoriun  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  230,  pays  97,  not  voting  106, 
as  follows: 

[BOU  No.  130] 

YEAS— 330 

,  Moeher 
Moss 

Uulter 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedsl 

O'Hara,  Ul. 

Ottlager 

Patmau 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Pmibin 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoB 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qole 

BatUteck 

Randan 

Beea 

Beld.  N.T. 

BflUel 

Relnacke 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodee,Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblaon 

Rodino 

Bogex«,Colo. 

RoeenUua 

Roth 

Rumsfdd 

Ryan 

SctaneebeU 

Bcbwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Sprtnger 

Stafford 

Staggvrs 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wti. 

Stratton 

Stubbtefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teacue.  CalU. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Dllman 

VanI>sarUn 

Vander  Jag^ 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldla 

Wamplac 

WatU 
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Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Adams 

Frledel 

Addabbo 

OaRnata 

Albert 

Olbbons 

Andetaonm. 

OUbert 

Anderson. 

Oonzales 

Tenn. 

Oooddl 

Annunrto 

Gray 

Arwuls 

Qrlfflths 

Astalsy 

Orover 

Ashmore 

Oubaer 

Oude 

Ayces 

Hamilton 

Bazfett 

Hammer" 

Bates 

Schmidt 

BMttn 

Hasley 

B«a 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Berry 

Bantha 

Betts 

Harvey 

Blester 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Blackbum 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

BUtnUc 

Helatoskl 

BOMPS 

Hicks 

Bound 

HoUflald 

BoUlng 

Holland 

BcttOB 

Horton 

Brademas 

Hoamer 

Brock 

Howard 

Broomfleld 
BrotBBan 

Hungate 
Hutchinson 

Broyblll.  M.O. 

Jacobs 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Jarman 

Burke,  Mass. 

Joelaon 

Burton.  Oallf. 

Johnson.  OaUf . 

Buah 

Jones.  Ala. 

Button 

Elazsten 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Casey 

Kaaen 

Celler 

Kee 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Clawson.Dd 

KeUy 

Cleraland 

King.  Calif. 

CoheUn 

KlTwan 

nmilar 

Kupferman 

Conable 

Kyroe 

Conte 

Latrd 

Gorman 

Ctamer 

lAPKomb 

Culver 

Uoyd 

Cminlngham 

liOng.Md. 

Daddarlo 

Lukens 

DanieU 

McCarthy 

Dawson 

McCIory 

DeUenback 

McCuIloch 

DingeU 

McDade 

Doaohue 

McDonald, 

Dow 

ICicb. 

Downing 

McPaU 

Dwyar 

MaeOreiar 

■ckhardt 

Bdmondson 

MaOIlard 

■wards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Edwards,  CaUf 

Matblas,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Matsiinaga 

Brlenbora 

Mayne 

Bvans,0(do. 

Meeds 

IfUler,  Oaltt . 

noion 

MlUer.Ohlo 

Parbsteln 

Mnis 

Fascea 

Mtnlah 

Valglian 

Mln^ 

Pladlav 

**^nagaTi 

nood 

Morgan 

Whalen 
Whltener 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 


Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baring 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Carter 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncfui 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oallfianakls 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 

NAT8i-e7 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Ooodllns 
Gross 
Oumey 
Hagan 
Haley      i 
Hall         I 
Hardy      ■ 
BarrlBon 
Hubert 
Henderaob 
Hull 

Hunt  I 
Ichord  I 
Jonas  T 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  N.T. 
Komegay 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh      ' 
Michel     I 
Mlzo         I 
Blontgomery 
Morris,  N.Mex. 


WyUe 

Wyman 

Toung 


Nichols 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Poage 

Price,  Tex, 

QulUen 

Barlck 

Beld,  m. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Batterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watson 

Whitten 

WUUams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Zion 
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Abbltt 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ash brook 
Belcher 
Blanton 
Brasoo 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dulskl 
Esch 
Pino 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyicn 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 


Gallagher 

Gettys 

Oialmo 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Irwin 

Johnson,  pa. 

Karth 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kuykend^ 

I«ggett 

MoEwen   ' 

Macdonald, 

Man. 
Madden 
Matblas,  Md. 
May 
Meskin 
Minshau 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Murphy,  K.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nlz 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 


O'Nein,  Mass. 

Plrnle 

Pool 

PurceU 

Res  nick 

Reuss 

Bonsn 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowski 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Bcheuer 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Watklns 

Whalley 

White 

wmiams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zwaon 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  MIussAchusetts  with  Mr. 
Corbett. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Utah. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Vx. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 

man. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Kluczyofikl  wltb  Mr.  Cederherg. 

Brasco  wltb  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Burton  of 

Zablockl  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 
Dent  with  Mrs.  May. 
Oialmo  wltb  Mr.  Escb. 
Oettys  wltb  Mr.  Belcher. 
Rooney  of  New  Yoifc  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Reuss  wltti  Mr.  Zwaoh. 
St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Maryland. 
Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  wltb  Mr.  Sand- 

Moorbead  wltb  Ml.  Plrnle. 
Delaney  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 


-  Mr.  Carey  wltb  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  "^ompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Fniton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Madden  wltb  Mr.  Moora. 

Mr.  Clark  wltb  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Oallagher  wltb  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Rousb  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Tlernan  wltb  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Don  a  Clausen 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wltb  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetta. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wltb  Mr.  Dlggs, 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Besnlck  wltb  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  CabeU  wltb  Mr.  Denny. 

Mr.  White  wltb  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Foley  wltb  Mr.  Morton. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Booney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  O'Hara  .   Michigan  wltb  Mr.  O^onsU. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Irwin  wltb  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

"hCx.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford. 

Mr.  BEVILIi,  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida. 
Mr.  MIZE,  and  Mr.  CLANCY  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10730)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  10730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bejnetentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Older  Amerloans  Act 
Amendments  of  196T'. 

COMICUNXTT  PI.AMNIMC,  BBSVICEa,  AlfD  TRAINING 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1066  (43 
U.S.C.  3031)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"four"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"«8,000.000"  and  (2)  by  striking  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1068,  and  each  of 
the  two  Buoceedlng  years,  such  stuns  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$10,650,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1S68,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1069,  and  tbe  three  auoc«eding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  be  !4>proprlatad  as  tbe 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorlae  by  law". 

(b)   Section  302(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 


out  "Jvsta  80,  1972"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Jvaa  90. 1074». 

oosr  ov  SVATS  ruktt  adhxhistkatioit 
Sxc.  3.  Section  304  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (43  U.8.O.  3028)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  oentum  or  $15,000"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "16  per  centum  or 
»35.000". 

BZSXABCH   AMD  DWVKLOFUNT  FKOJKTrB  AITS 

TBAXNDfC  paojzcTa 
Szc.  4.  Section  603  ot  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.8.C.  8063)  is  amended  (1) 
in  tbe  first  sentence  by  sitrtklng  out  "four" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "alx",  and  (2)  In 
the  second  sentence  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$3,000,000"  and  by  striking  out  "and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorise  by  law"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thmreof  "$6,400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1069,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law". 

TXCHIilCAL    AMXNDKENTS 

Sic.  6.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  aactlon 
102  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1065 
(42  TT.S.C.  3002)  is  amended  by  Inserting, 
"unless  the  context  otherwise  requires," 
after  "means". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  102  la 
amended  by  atrlklnB  out  "Tbe  term  "non- 
profit InsMtuttOB  or  organlaation'  aMans  an 
iostltuttoa  or  organization  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Tbe  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
means  an  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion which  la,  or  is  owned  and  operated  by,". 

(b)  Clause  (b)  at  section  401  of  audi  Act 
(42  n.S.C.  8081)  U  amended  by  striklnc  out 
•acUvlty". 

(c)  Section   601    Ckf   sucb   Act    (42   UB.C. 

3051)  is  ameiuled  (1)  by  Inaertlng  "regular 
full-time"  before  "employ"  in  subsection 
(a)(1):  (2)  by  striking  out  "who  api>atnted 
them"  In  subaeettOB  (c);  and  (3)  by  strtk- 
ing  out  "$78"  in  aueb  subsection  and  In- 
Krtlng  tn  llmi  thereof  "$100". 

(d)  SaottOB  eOI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3061)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Commlastoner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Advisory  Committee  such 
technical  asststance,  and  to  make  available 
to  It  such  secretarial,  clerical,  aad  olber  as- 
ilstanee  and  aneh  pertinent  data  avaUabls 
to  him,  as  the  Ooaomlttee  may  require  to 
carry  oat  Its  fuactloias." 

(e)  Section  602(a)  of  sucb  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

3052)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  to  provide  staff  and  other  technical  as- 
sistance to  tbe  PrssMent's  Council  on  Ag- 
ing". 

(f)  Section  603  of  such  Act  (43  VSXJ. 
3052)  iB  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary 
o(  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  in  aub- 
■ectlons  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary";  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary concerned"  In  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretaiy",  and  by 
itrlking  out  "thstr  respective  functlona"  in 
subsectloa  (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"his  functions". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temple.  Without 
objectloii,  a  seeond  wiH  be  considered  aa 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pbrkqis]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  originid  leglslatton 
extending  tbe  Odder  Americans  Act  of 
1965  throogh  Introdoction  of  my  blB 
HH.  4361  last  January  31, 1  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  brought  be- 
fore the  House  today  by  ^»  gentleman 
frcMn  N*w  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subc<Hnmlttee  on 
Educati(m. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its 
work  on  the  Mil  now  befcwe  us,  HR. 
10730,  the  first  it  has  reported  and 
brought  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Judge  Danicls,  has  done  an  outstcmdlng 
Job  and  the  Mil  should  be  supported  by 
every  Member  ox  the  House.  He  has  con- 
ducted his  hearings  with  dispatch  and 
thoroughness. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  measure  as  impor- 
tant as  this  one,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
noncontroversial  that  we  can  do  It  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  I  know  of 
no  opposition. 

We  all  reean  that  for  several  years 
the  late  John  Fagaity  sponsored  a  bin 
known  as  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It 
was  not  until  1965  ttiat  he,  witti  help 
on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  aisle  from  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird], 
and  others,  brought  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  with  bipartisan  support. 

At  that  time,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  authorized  fimds  for 
only  a  2-year  period. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  today  calls 
for  an  extension  of  the  provisions.  The 
program  has  been  amended  slightly. 
There  is  to  be  an  auQiorlzation  for  $10,- 
550,000  for  title  UI  and  $6,450,000  for 
titles  IV  and  V. 

I  believe  we  all  know  that  very  little 
has  been  done  until  the  last  few  years 
for  our  older  Americans. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  stress 
the  need  for  assistance  to  the  older  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

The  bin  set  up  an  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner, to  be  appc^ted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  confirmed  l^  the  Senate.  The 
Commiflsloner  has  coequal  status  with 
the  other  Commissioners  tn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  as  the  Commisrioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity. 

For  the  first  time  emphasis  was  placed 
on  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  of  Oovemment  which  were 
trying  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
our  older  Americans. 

Those  problems  are  numerous, 
whether  they  be  a  lack  of  income,  health, 
housing,  education,  or  whatever  else  tht 
problems  may  be. 

It  is  most  interesting  that  we  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  18  million 
Americans  ov«-  65  years  of  age  in  this 
country  today.  More  than  12  million  of 
these  have  at  least  one  chronic  condi- 
tion, such  as  high  Mood  pressure,  arthri- 
tis, diabetes,  heart  disease  or  mentsd 
disorder.  More  than  half  of  ttiose  with 
a  chronic  ailment  have  some  limitation 
on  their  activities.  More  than  800,000 
older  people  are  in  instituttons.  About 
1,250,000  elderly  pec^le  are  invalids. 

My  home  State  of  Kentucky  Is  one  oC 


the  States  taking  adrantage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  10S5. 

Fourteen  project  grrants  have  lieen 
made  for  seniw  omters.  These  are  lo- 
cated in  Taylor  County,  McLean  County, 
m  Boston,  Ky.,  at  Hazard,  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Daviess  County,  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  in  CaldweD,  Ohio,  and  Franklin 
Counties.  Four  projects  are  in  Louis- 
vflle. 

We  have  need  for  others,  and  I  am 
hopeful  tjiat  In  the  eemlng  months  we 
can  have  centers  establldied  in  Pres- 
tonsburg,  PtkevlUe,  Adiland,  Morehead, 
Flemlngsliurg,  and  other  points  in  my 
congressional  district,  where  there  is 
considerable  need  to  iMing  older  people 
into  touch  with  available  services. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  great  need  for 
health  alone.  I  shaO  not  undntake  to 
discuss  tJie  bin,  because  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing Job,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
genOeman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  Just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  presenting  this  bill 
ttiat  this  is  a  oonttmiatlon  of  legiiAaUon 
which  the  gentleman  from  lUiode  Island 
and  I  sponsored  in  1066. 

I^iere  is  a  questicm  In  my  mind  re- 
garding the  emphasifl  which  to  glTen  to 
this  biU  as  far  as  the  State  eoramlttees 
are  ooDoomed.  Many  of  these  State  com- 
mittees have  done  an  excellent  Job. 
Others  have  lieen  merely  paper  <H^ganl- 
zatimis  and  have  not  followed  through 
wiUi  a  perfecting  program  In  their  States. 
What  kind  of  an  incentive  is  there  hert 
tar  those  States  that  have  had  ma«ly 
paper  organixatians  to  go  forward  in  the 
n«Ktyear? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
thugulshied  gentaeman  from  Wtooonsin 
that  there  is  an  IneeiAive.  Forty-three 
out  of  the  50  States  are  taking  advan- 
tage eft  the  program  at  the  present  time. 
The  bulk  at  the  funds,  the  $10,S50.000. 
is  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
a  formula  that  takes  Into  eonsiteration 
the  ratio  of  ttie  State's  population  of  65 
and  over  to  the  85  and  over  papulation 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  States  are  coming  iqi  with  woath- 
while  programs  such  as  senior  dtlaen 
centers  which  provide  for  recreation, 
counseling,  and  referral,  some  health 
services,  adult  education,  training,  and 
many  other  progranu.  ^nie  plan  Is  very 
broad. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  knows,  the  American  Aaso- 
datton  of  Retired  Persons  has  l)een  very 
Interested  in  this  legldaUon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  are. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Tliey  have  interested  me 
and  other  Congressmen  In  this  matter. 
This  association  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  association  in  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  and  understand  these 
problems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  have  gone  further 
in  the  area  of  Jobs.  Their  whole  )ob  In- 
dex is  something  that  I  think  ihould  be 
called  to  the  attenUon  of  many  people, 
because  emplvyers  aU  over  the  United 
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states  now  can  go  directly  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Retired  Persons 
and  get  some  of  the  best  personnel  for 
short  tmrioda  of  time  that  they  could 
get  from  any  employment  agency  In  the 
United  States.  All  of  this  has  becsi  sup- 
ported by  private  funds  and  contrlbu- 
tlona  of  retired  persons.  There  have 
been  no  Government  funds,  contributed 
to  this  program.  As  this  bill  Is  being 
eoQsldned  here  Z  think  we  should  call 
the  attention  of  as  many  peoBie  as  pos- 
sible to  the  great  work  that  the  American 
Association  for  Retired  Persons  has  done. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman fnon  Wisconsin  on  the  con- 
tribution that  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  has  done  for  elderly 
Vtople.  It  has  been  a  great  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daiobls]  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  HK.. 
10730.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions.  This  bill  received  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  full  Committee  otx 
Education  and  Labor. 

Hie  proposed  amendments  will  give 
new  impetus  and  strength  to  the  work  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1985.  When  Congress  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  it  foimd  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  Joint  satd  several 
rwqwnslbtaty  of  the  Oovenunent  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
and  their  pc^tioal  subdivisions  to  assist 
our  older  people  to  achieve  the  full  and 
free  enjoymoit  of  life  In  retirement  and 
the  later  years. 

In  America  today,  there  are  some  19 
million  persons  age  65  or  more — a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  combined  population 
of  20  States.  By  1975,  those  65  and  over 
wUl  number  about  21  million,  approxi- 
mately 27  percent  more  than  were  in  this 
age  group  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census. 

Medical  and  scientific  advances  have 
contributed  to  a  longer  life  expectancy. 
The  American  bom  In  1900  could  expect 
to  reach  his  47th  birthday  and  the  Amer- 
ican born  today  can  expect  to  reach  70 
years  of  age.  Tliese  flgiires  present  a 
national  challenge. 

Tbe  problems  of  our  older  dtizens  are 
many  and  varied  and  it  Is  proposed 
through  tills  legislation,  to  meet  and  re- 
solve these  problems,  to  provide  new  and 
meaningful  opportvmities  and  services 
for  older  pec^le  and  to  train  needed  per- 
sonnel in  the  field. 

On  July  14,  1965,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  established  the  Administration  on 
Agtng  m  the  Department  of  Heal^  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  give  a  central 
focus  to  coordlnatton,  planning,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  research  re- 
garding the  needs  and  interests  of  our 
older  pc^mlatlon. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  became 
operational  on  October  1,  1965.  It  Is 
headed  by  a  Commissioner  on  Aging,  ap- 
pcdnted  by  the  President  and  directly 
req?onalble  to  the  Secretary.  During 
these  first  20  months  of  the  agency's  op- 
eration, major  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  setting  UP.  organizing,  and  staff- 
ing the  new  Administration  on  Aging, 
and  to  dftflnlng  goals  and  objectives  on 


behalf  of  older  Americans.  Substantial 
effort  has  also  been  devoted  to  imple- 
menting tbe  three  grant  programs  estab- 
lished by  tbe  Older  Americans  Act. 

Under  the  title  m  grant  program,  ap- 
propriations of  $5  million  in  1966  and  $6 
million  in  1967,  were  made  available  to 
the  States  for  carrying  out  State  and 
oommimlty  programs.  To  date,  43  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  actively  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram. ScNme  432  c<Hnmunity  programs 
have  been  started,  another  150  are  pend- 
ing, and  others  are  under  active  develop- 
ment. The  Idnds  of  activities  supported 
Include  community  planning,  programs 
for  older  pe<H>Ie  in  senior  centers,  services 
in  senior  housing  prolects,  and  employ- 
ment and  health  referral  services.  These 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  proj- 
ects support  the  States  in  their  responsi- 
bilities to  meet  and  stimulate  community 
action. 

Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
authorizes  direct  financial  support 
through  grants  and  contracts  to  private 
and  public  nonprofit  organizations  for 
demonstration  and  research  projects  in 
the  field.  The  projects  currently  funded 
represent  the  development  of  a  range  of 
new  and  improved  services  and  informa- 
tion wlilch  identify  new  ways  of  involving 
older  people  in  community  services,  em- 
ployment, and  leisure  time  activities  In 
both  urijan  and  rural  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Under  title  V,  grants  are  provided  to 
persons  engaged  in  or  pr^)aring  for  em- 
plojrment  in  the  field  of  aging.  These 
grants  are  expanding  and  encouraging 
programs  for  both  long-  and  short-term 
training  for  persons  in  the  field  of  aging 
to  meet  the  manpower  shortages  in  this 
field. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
conducted  4  days  of  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1967. 

Among  those  providing  expert  testi- 
mony were  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner; 
Commissioner  William  D.  Bechlll,  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging;  and  repre- 
sentatives of  such  major  organizations 
as  the  National  Association  of  State 
Units  on  Aging,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America.  All  tesUfied  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation and  the  substantial  progress  that 
had  been  made  dining  the  initial  period 
of  implementation  of  the  act. 

SeveriJ  key  issues  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  were  of  major  concern  to  the 
committee  and  provisions  to  deal  with 
some  of  them  are  included  in  H  Jl.  10730. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  State  plan  adminis- 
tration to  State  commissions  on  aging, 
and  other  State  agencies  administering 
the  title  m  grant  program  for  commu- 
nity planning,  services,  and  training. 

Based  on  testimony  received  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering title  m,  an  amendment  is 
provided  to  strengthen  State  planning 
and  administration.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  maximum  amount  available  to  the 


State  for  administration  of  its  State  plan 
from  its  total  allotment  is  increased  to 
15  percent  or  126,000 — ^whichever  is 
greater. 

We  believe  this  provision  will  enable 
the  States  to  improve  their  overall  ad- 
ministration to,  first,  provide  additional 
consultation  and  technical  assistance  to 
community  project  grantees  receiving 
title  ni  funds;  and,  second,  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  their  responsibility  for 
coordination  and  stimulatimi  of  more 
comprehensive  programs  for  their  older 
citizens  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  second  provision  would  strengthen 
the  work  of  the  statutory  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Commissioner  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee such  technical  assistance,  and  to 
make  available  to  it  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
committee  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

Still  another  provision  added  by  the 
committee  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide staff  and  other  technical  assistance 
to  the  President's  Coimcil  on  Aging.  The 
Administration  on  Aging  uses  this  Coun- 
cil as  a  mechanism  through  which  to 
carry  out  coordination  activities.  Since  it 
is  composed  of  the  heads  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  have  programs  af- 
fecting older  people,  it  provides  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas  about  aging  and  aging  prc^rams. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  expediting  the  very 
complex  and  important  task  of  coordi- 
nating the  agency  with  other  agencies. 

The  committee  while  supporting  the 
extension  of  the  program  through  June 
30,  1972,  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  fu- 
ture authorization  amounts  subject  to 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  would  author- 
ize by  law  in  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
on  an  annual  basis.  Tills  represents  a 
slgmiflcant  cliange  from  the  original  bill 
which  would  have  provided  an  "open 
end"  authorization  for  the  period  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972. 

The  proposed  1967  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  would  extend  the 
grant  provisions  authorized  under  titles 
m,  IV,  and  V.  of  the  act  through  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  amendments  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  grants  pro- 
gram— title  m— of  $10,550,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  authorization  will  en- 
able the  continued  support  of  the  proj- 
ects that  will  have  been  funded  by  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1967,  and  will  per- 
mit the  States  to  fund  about  240  to  300 
additional  community  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  amendments  would  also  authorize 
16,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the 
research,  demonstration,  and  training 
grant  programs — titles  IV  and  V.  This 
authorization  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  about  49  projects.  It  will 
also  fund  some  70  to  80  new  projects.  In- 
cluding a  major  new  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  food  and  nutritional  services  in 
senior  citizen  centers. 

Such  siuns  as  tbe  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law  would  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1969  and  the  3 
succeeding  years. 
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The  past  20  months  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  tooling  up  and  Initial  implemen- 
tation of  vital  new  legislation.  Many 
plans  have  t)een  developed  and  much  ac- 
tion has  l>een  generated.  Tet,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  move 
forward  in  needed  programs  to  enable 
our  older  citizens  to  achieve  both  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  life  and  a  more  active, 
useful,  and  meaningful  role  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  proposed  amendments  will 
assure  the  continuation  of  worthwhile 
programs  and  will  permit  net  programs 
and  activities  to  be  developed. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  this  bUl.  H.R.  10730.  The 
unanimous  approval  of  this  bill  will  be 
a  tribute  to  two  late  and  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  Congressman 
John  E.  Pogarty.  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan, 
under  whose  leadership  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  was  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  some  legislative  record,  and  I  un- 
derstood the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  say  that  there  will 
be  annually  a  line-item  type  of  author- 
ization, as  well  as  an  appropriation,  af- 
ter the  Increased  siufis  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1968  in  consideration  are  in 
effect.  This  on  page  5  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  is  a  little  vague,  whereas  on 
page  4  in  the  next  to  the  ultimate  para- 
graph it  says  they  will  make  authoriza- 
tions on  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  As  this  bill  was  orig- 
inally introduced,  it  sought  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,550,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  through  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  make 
this  a  1-year  authorization,  and  to  re- 
quest the  Commissioner  to  come  l>ack 
before  the  select  subcommittee  with  a 
report  of  its  activities  and  also  to  re- 
quest, if  you  will,  sums  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further*/ 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  response  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  Interpret  it  as  requiring  as 
stated,  "whatever  the  Congress  may 
hereinafter  authorize  by  law,"  that  this 
means  on  an  annual  basis,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DANIEI£.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10730.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  assure  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue through  1972  the  very  specific 
work  for  and  with  older  people  which 
has  been  started  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  program  was  a  lifelong 
eoal  of  our  late  colleague  John  A. 
Pogarty.  Those  of  us  who  shared  his 
vision  and  worked  with  him  for  the  pas- 


sage of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are 
gratified  at  the  progress  made  in  the  first 
20  months  of  its  operation. 

Through  the  Federal  allotments  under 
title  m.  45  States  and  Jurisdictions  are 
now  actively  engaged  In  stimulating  and 
developing  projects  for  older  people  in  the 
communities  where  they  live.  Because  of 
this  act,  many  commimities  now  have 
comprehensive  plans  of  action  and  serv- 
ices for  their  older  citizens.  Because  of 
this  act,  older  people  are  flnHing  part- 
time  and  full-time  employment;  are  con- 
tributing their  skills  and  talents  to  vari- 
ous community  services  smd  have  greater 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
their  communities. 

I  am  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
scope  of  the  research  and  demonstration 
projects  started  to  date  under  title  IV 
of  the  act.  When  completed,  these  proj- 
ects will  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
best  ways  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of 
older  people.  They  are  already  showing 
the  extent  to  which  older  people  them- 
selves can  develop  and  operate  services. 
They  are  already  demonstrating  that 
activities  and  services  can  be  provided 
for  older  people  who  are  homebound  or 
socially  Isolated.  They  are  l>eginning  to 
show  us  how  those  older  people  living  in 
isolation  can  be  brought  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  community  life. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  title  V 
have  been  wisely  allotted  to  projects 
aimed  at  educating  personnel  for  many 
kinds  of  positions.  Some  of  those  trained 
will  meet  the  serious  shortage  of  ade- 
quately trained  people  in  the  Important 
field  of  retirement  housing.  Others  will 
be  administrators  of  senior  centers,  and 
homes  for  the  aged.  Still  others  will  be 
trained  in  planning  and  organizing  com- 
munity programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  creation  of 
an  Administration  on  Aging,  concerned 
solely  with  the  needs  of  older  people,  has 
given  a  visibility  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  this  age  group  which  was  never 
before  possible.  Its  role  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  problems  of 
older  people  and  as  a  source  of  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  is  firmly 
established.  I  am  sure  its  effectiveness 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  today,  which 
improves  the  1965  act  In  several  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  are  complet- 
ing action  on  this  Important  measure  to 
extend  the  basic  legislative  authority  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  can  proceed  to 
consider  H.R.  2596 — my  bill  to  create  an 
older  Americans  community  service  pro-  ' 
gram.  To  be  administered  by  AOA,  and 
to  make  use  of  all  the  State  agencies  on 
aging,  such  legislation  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  measure  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

Creation  of  a  nationwide  Senior  Serv- 
ice Corps  would  enable  our  senior  citizens 
to  give  of  their  still  largely  imtapped 
talents  to  vital  services  in  their  com- 
munities. The  possibilities  are  unlimited. 
Older  people  have  much  to  contribute  as 
companions  to  children  and  to  other 
older  people,  as  helpers  in  libraries,  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  hospitals,  and  in  many 
other  capacities.  Their  contribution  to 
the  community  will  be  equaled  only  by 
the  benefit  of  the  service  to  the  indivld- 


iMl  volunteer.  Experience  such  as  that 
already  so  ably  demonstrated  by  the 
foster  grandparent  program  has  shown 
that  participation  in  worthwhile  work 
can  restore  meaning  to  the  life  of  a  re- 
tired person  and  bring  to  him  the  satis- 
faction of  again  being  an  active  member 
of  his  community. 

Forty  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined  me 
in  introducing  bills  identical  or  similar 
to  HJl.  2596.  I  hope  this  body  will  plan 
serious  consideration  of  these  bills  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  proud  to  support  this 
legislation  before  the  Congress  today. 
Congressman  Domihzck  .Dahuls,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  which  considered  this 
bill,  has  effectively  and  efficiently  steered 
these  amendments  through  committee, 
and  to  the  fioor,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  on  a  Job  well  done.  The  legislation 
we  pass  today  is  another  step  toward 
giving  wider  opportunity  and  attention 
to  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens  and 
building  the  resources  by  which  such  op- 
portunities can  be  furthered  in  our  local 
communities. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEU3.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  of  the  more 
than  18  million  persons  who  are  65  and 
over,  meeting  the  problems  of  daily  ex- 
istence can  present  some  seemingly  In- 
surmoimtable  problems.  Health,  so  vital 
to  a  rewarding  life,  is  now  more  expen- 
sive to  maintain.  Senior  citizens  go  to 
the  hospital  more  frequently  and  stay 
longer  than  their  younger  neighbors.  In- 
cc»ne  is  reduced.  More  than  half  of  our 
older  couples  have  incomes  under  $3,000 
and  3  out  of  5  older  persons  living  alone 
or  with  nonrelatives  have  incomes  under 
$1,500.  There  Is  ample  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age.  The  opportunities  for  companlon- 
sWp  are  reduced,  as  many  of  our  citizens 
are  Isolated  at  home  because  of  poor 
health  and  lack  of  money.  Cut  off,  also. 
Is  the  wide  opportunity  for  the  older  in- 
dividual to  contribute  to  the  community 
and  to  use  the  skills  developed  over  a 
lifetime. 

These  problems  are  of  concern  not  only 
to  the  approximately  one  in  every  11  who 
is  currently  in  the  65-and-over  age 
bracket  but  also  to  the  many  younger 
people  with  aged  parents  to  support;  to 
the  middle  aged  who  find  employment 
opportunities  closing  to  them,  and  to 
those  who  are  about  to  step  over  the 
threshold  into  the  new  and  often  imeasy 
world  of  retirement. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  of- 
fered our  Nation  the  tools  with  which 
to  begin  the  attack  on  these  problems. 
As  the  President  stated  when  signing 
this  act: 

It  clearly  affirms  our  Nation'*  high  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  weU-being  of 
older  citizens. 

Our  States  and  local  governments  and 
Individual  citizens  have  accepted  this 
responsibility. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  the 
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Bezkeley  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  was 
establlataed  under  a  grant  made  by  the 
Calif  omla  State  Commlasion  on  Aging  to 
the  city  ot  Beikeley. 

The  center  la  centrally  located  and 
readily  accessible  to  those  who  wish  to 
drop  in  to  take  part  in  its  recreational 
activities  or  who  are  in  need  of  counsel- 
ing on  how  to  meet  a  problem  of  health 
or  where  to  go  to  obtain  help  in  solving 
a  home  problem.  It  offers  a  chance  for 
service  to  the  community  to  those  whose 
skills  and  knowledge  otherwise  might 
have  gone  unused.  And  it  offers  a  chance 
of  "reengagements"  in  the  life  of 
Berkeley. 

Centers,  such  as  this,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  research  and  aid  have  been 
started  through  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  places  before  us  the  responsibility 
of  again  afBrming  the  Nation's  concern 
for  our  older  citizens.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  so  that  this  work  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mrs.  MINEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  Join  in  support  of  this  measiure, 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  leadership  on  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  imanimous  approval  to- 
day to  an  important  piece  of  legislation, 
HJl.  10730,  the  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  which  deserves  our  imre- 
served  support  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  the  Nation's  elderly  cit- 
izens pledged  with  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation,  which 
continues  and  expands  the  1965  act,  is 
underscored  by  the  accelerating  num- 
bers of  elderly  in  our  society.  By  1970 
there  will  be  20  million  Americans  over 
65,  and  by  1975  an  anticipated  25  mil- 
lion. This,  of  course,  is  a  direct  result  of 
medical  advances  which  have  pushed  our 
average  life  expectancy  to  70  years  of 
age,  a  50-percent  increase  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the 
elderly  increase  proportionately  in  our 
population,  their  social  and  material 
well-being  does  not  keep  pace,  and  it 
could  be  truly  said  in  1965  when  we 
passed  Public  Law  89-73  that  the  aged 
were  the  forgotten  element  of  our  na- 
tional life.  President  Johnson  revealed 
in  his  January  23  message  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  are  still  5.3  million  older 
Americans  with  yearly  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  and  that  only  one  out  of 
five  has  any  Job  at  all.  Over  2  million 
senior  citizens  are  on  welfare,  and  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  single  people  have  total 
assets  of  less  than  $1 ,000. 

In  our  attempts  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  aged,  we  have  enacted  hous- 
ing programs,  provided  sweeping  medical 
assistance,  and  are  now  contemplating 
extension  of  social  security  benefits  as 
well  as  tax  reform  for  the  elderly.  And 
so  in  many  ways  we  are  looking  to  the 
material  and  physical  well-being  of  our 
dtlBenB. 


But  the  older  Americans  legislation  is 
aimed  at  the  real  heart  of  the  plight  of 
these  people,  many  of  whom  live  alone, 
neglected,  f edlng  cast  out  from  the  main 
currents  of  our  society  at  the  height  of 
its  affluence.  The  1965  act  was  designed 
with  the  broadest  scope  to  make  retire- 
ment years  ones  in  which  health,  honor, 
and  dignity  would  predominate.  We  had 
In  mind  civic  and  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  the  elderly,  the 
expansion  of  local  community  social 
services,  the  application  of  research 
knowledge  for  the  sustenance  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  the  greatest  freedom, 
independence,  and  initiative  that  could 
be  extended  to  the  elderly  in  planning 
and  organizing  their  own  Uves.  We  looked 
to  providing  full  restorative  services  for 
those  in  institutional  care,  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  because  of  age  in 
employment,  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  best  physical  and  mental  health  pos- 
sible for  retired  citizens. 

With  the  Older  Americans  Act  we 
established  a  new  Administration  on 
Aging  to  focus  on  the  social  welfare  of 
the  aged,  with  a  view  to  Integrating  them 
once  again  into  the  community  so  that 
their  retironent  years  could  be  richer. 
more  meaningful.  The  Administration 
on  Aging  is  charged  with  conducting  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs, 
providing  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion, administering  grants  under  the  Act, 
providing  technical  asEistance  and  con- 
sultation to  local  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  assist  the  aged,  sttmulattng 
more  effective  use  of  existing  resources 
for  the  elderly,  and  preparing,  publish- 
ing, and  disseminating  educational  ma- 
terials on  the  welfare  of  the  aged. 

The  act  was  aimed  at  establishing  ef- 
fective coordination  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  participating  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  Each  State 
had  to  submit  a  plan  outlining  its  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly,  which  was  then  to 
be  administered  through  a  single  agency 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  of  each 
State.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  45 
State  plans  have  been  approved  in  2 
short  years  in  43  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  while  an- 
other six  Jurisdictions  have  designated 
administering  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  proud  to  re- 
port that  my  State  of  Hawaii,  under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  Gov.  John  A, 
BiuTis,  was  one  of  the  first  groups  of  five 
States  to  have  its  plan  approved  imder 
this  act.  The  Hawaii  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing, ably  directed  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Amor,  has  taken  over  responsibility  for 
the  support  of  community  projects  im- 
portant to  health,  inoome,  employment, 
education,  and  housing  of  older  persons. 
Each  of  the  four  major  Islands  of  Hawaii 
has  its  own  Committee  on  Aging  to  help 
communities  develop  local  programs, 
such  as  senior  centers  to  provide  social, 
educational,  and  recreational  services 
for  older  people  and  to  give  older  people 
the  opportunity  to  serve  others,  surely 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  roles  available 
to  Americans  of  any  age  in  this  decade. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Honolulu 
Committee  on  Aging  announced  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  Information  and  Referral 


Service  that  exemplifies  the  highest 
goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Un- 
der this  plan  the  committee,  aided  by 
district  aides  in  their  sixties  and  seven- 
ties and  consultants  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  is  making  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  and  problems  by  inter- 
viewing older  persons  themselves,  with 
future  plans  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  of  activities  for  older  persons 
based  on  the  gathered  data.  The  project 
is  Jointly  funded  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  county  governments,  in  a  demon- 
stration of  concerted  coordinated  action 
at  the  level  where  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  can  be  most  accurately  uncov- 
ered, and  I  regard  it  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  results  to  be  gained  through  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  welfare  of  the  elderly 
by  our  enactment  of  the  1965  legisla- 
tion. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
today,  H.R.  10730,  wiU  extend  and 
broaden  the  promising  beginnings  made 
over  the  past  2  years  by  increasing  the 
authorization  for  title  m  to  $10,550,000 
in  fiscal  1968  and  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  authorize  for  the  succeeding  4  years 

Title  ni  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
provided  grants  for  community  planning, 
services,  and  training,  with  $5  million 
authorized  in  fiscal  1966  and  $8  million 
in  1967  for  first,  community  planning 
and  coordination  of  programs;  second, 
demonstration  programs  and  activities; 
third,  training  of  special  personnel  to 
work  with  the  elderly;  and  fourth,  estab- 
lishment of  programs  in  recreational  and 
other  leisure  time  activities;  establish- 
ment of  informational,  health,  welfare, 
counseling,  and  referral  service  for  older 
persons;  and  assistance  to  such  persons 
in  providing  volunteer  conununlty  or 
civic   services. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  10730  will 
boost  the  authorization  for  titles  IV  and 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  $6.4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968  and  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  authorize  for  4  sutaequent 
years. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  encompasses  re- 
search and  development  projects.  Under 
this  title  grants  are  made  to  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  to  study  and  identify 
factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detrimen- 
tal to  wholesome  lives  for  the  elderly,  to 
develop  or  demonstrate  new  approaches 
or  techniques  which  can  contribute  to 
meaningful  lives,  and  to  develop  or  dem- 
onstrate methods  for  coordination  of 
community  services  for  older  persons. 
Title  V  provides  grants  or  contracts  for 
training  of  individuals  to  be  employed 
in  the  programs  brought  into  existence 
by  the  {u:t.  In  1966  there  were  $1.5  million 
authorized  for  titles  IV  and  V,  and  $3 
million  in  1967. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  increased  fund- 
ing will  not  only  enable  the  continuation 
of  existing  programs  in  full  force  but 
will  also  permit  the  approval  of  up  to 
300  new  worthy  programs,  many  of  which 
have  been  rejected  recently  because  of 
Inadequacy  of  appropriations.  One  of 
the  important  new  emphases  of  the  total 
program  will  be  the  establishment  of 
pilot  nutrition  projects  to  meet  the  often- 
neglected  dietary  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Dining  provisions  in  senior  centers  are 
envisioned,    home-delivered    meals    for 
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those  imable  to  go  out,  and  also  co- 
operative cafeterias  established  and  op- 
erated by  and  for  senior  citizens  in  a 
social  agency  or  nonprofit  institution. 
This  would  moimt  a  frontal  approach  not 
only  on  the  discovered  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies of  these  people,  but  also  may 
well  provide  meaningful  activity  on  their 
part  in  the  managnnent  of  the  projects 
and  provide  social  occasions  for  the  el- 
derly to  meet  in  senior  centers  and  share 
their  meals. 

Here  again,  the  Hawaii  Commission 
on  Aging  has  demonstrated  its  alertness 
in  a  status  report  forwarded  to  me  by 
Director  Charles  Amor  on  June  5,  1967. 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Amor's  letter: 

The  Makua  AIU,  a  federally  financed  pub- 
lic housing  for  the  elderly,  Ib  now  under 
construction  and  la  scheduled  for  completion 
In  June,  1968.  A  senior  center  funded  m 
part  by  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
will  be  buUt  on  the  first  floor  to  house  rec- 
reational, social  and  educational  actlvitlea. 
It  win  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  the  210  units  at  the  facility  as  well  as 
the  elderly  In  the  surrounding  community. 

Space  has  been  made  available  to  pro- 
vide at  least  one  nutritious  meal  for  the 
participants  of  the  center.  It  is  envisioned 
that  a  consumer  education  program  or  the 
provision  of  Informational  programs  about 
balanced  diet,  maintaining  well-being  and 
other  related  actlTitles  will  accompany  the 
meal.  Hopefully,  more  than  a  meal  will  be 
provided  to  meet  the  psychological  and  social 
needs  of  elderly  persona.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  non-profit  sponsor  wUI  op««te  the 
food  service  under  a  Title  IV  grant  If  such 
funds  are  made  avaUable  by  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  pro- 
gressive activity  we  hoped  for  when  we 
passed  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
Commissioner  William  Bechill  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  revealed  other 
areas  in  which  the  1967  amendments  will 
allow  for  more  Intensive  exploration,  In- 
cluding mobility  and  transportation,  pro- 
vision and  utilization  of  social  services, 
communication  and  coxmseling,  includ- 
ing information  and  referral  services, 
new  roles  in  employment  and  voluntary 
services  which  utilize  the  skills  and  ener- 
gies of  older  people,  living  arrangements 
and  housing,  and  leisure  time  activities 
and  recreation.  Many  additional  profes- 
sional and  subprofesslonal  personnel  are 
needed,  and  the  Administration  has  a 
comprehensive  approach  for  the  educa- 
tion of  needed  specialists  to  implement 
tills  and  other  legislation  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  overall  welfare  of  the  el- 
derly. 

The  program  is  before  us.  and  the 
outlook  for  our  senior  citizens  has  at  last 
been  lifted  above  the  horizon  of  despair, 
negelect  and  loneliness  which  has  too 
long  been  theh-  lot.  I  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  H.R.  10730  to  continue  to  en- 
large the  vistas  of  the  elderly  and  to 
demonstrate  that  their  presence  and  ac- 
tive participation  In  the  life  of  their 
communities  is  still  warmly  desired  by  us 
all. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Flordla. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
in  developing  this  leglslaUan. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  10730,  which  is  the  same  as  my  bill 
designed  to  strengUien  and  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  This  bill 
is  a  further  step  in  meeting  our 
responsibility  to  improve  the  lives  of  our 
Nation's  older  people.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  these  individuals.  Older 
Americans  must  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
opportunity  for  security,  dignity,  and 
satisfactions  that  Is  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans.  The  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  today  is  an  essential  instrument  in 
providing  this  opportunity. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  rep- 
resented a  significant  new  hope  that 
every  older  American  would  be  able  to 
live  out  the  later  years  in  dignity  and 
honor.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act  Just 
a  little  less  than  2  years  ago,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  In  providing 
practical  programs  of  action  for  our  older 
citizens  at  the  community  level.  This 
progres*:  has  only  begun.  It  must  be  con- 
tinued and  reinforced.  H.R.  10730  makes 
this  possible. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  established 
the  Administration  on  Agmg  as  an  op- 
erating agency  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
a  central  focus  for  planning,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  research  re- 
garding the  needs  and  interests  of  our 
older  population.  The  act  also  authorized 
otints  to  the  States  to  help  them  estab- 
lish and  expand  programs  for  the  elderly 
in  the  communities.  It  authorized  fimds 
for  research,  demonstration,  and  train- 
ing, and  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans  to  bring  the 
expertise  of  private  citizens  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  aging. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  extend  the  grant  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  through  1972.  It 
would  strengthen  the  grant  programs 
even  further  by  authorizing  appropria- 
tion levels  for  fiscal  year  1968,  of  $10,550.- 
000  for  grants  to  the  States  and  $6,400,- 
000  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  direct  project  grants. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  the  amoimt  of 
a  State's  allotment  under  title  in  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  available  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  15  percent  or  $25,- 
000.  This  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  State  agencies  to  administer 
and  supervise  effective  programs  on  the 
commimity  level.  Other  provisions  would 
strengthen  the  positions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Older  Americans  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Aging. 

Extending  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  increasing  the  fimding  levels  will 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  already 
existing  projects;  permit  tlie  States  to 
fund  about  250  new  community  projects 
in  1968;  and  permit  many  new  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  projects  to 
be  launched. 

The  new  funding  levels  for  the  research 
and  demonstration  grant  program  would 
permit  a  major  new  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  nutritional  services. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  pilot 
demonstration  projects  would  seek  to 
find  new  ways  of  providing  nutritious 
meals  and  companionship  for  older 
people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  my  conviction  that 


the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  was  a 
major  step  forward  in  meeting  our  na- 
tional obligation  to  give  greater  purpose 
and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  our  older 
citizens.  I  therefore  lend  my  support  to 
this  legislation  which  ensures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  efforts  which  were  begim 
in  1965.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  DAmxLs]  has  expired. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkihs]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ren)] . 

GENXmAL  LXAVX  TO  XXTBND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that-  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro  at  tUm  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  HJt.  10730,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors. 

Americans  bom  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  expect  to  reach  70  years  of  age  com- 
pared to  those  bom  in  1900  who  had  a 
life  expectancy  of  47  years. 

The  number  of  Americans  over  65  to- 
day, some  19  million,  is  equal  to  the 
combined  populations  of  20  States,  and 
it  is  clear  tiiat  by  1975  their  nimibers  will 
increase  to  21.2  million. 

The  special  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
represent  a  national  challenge. 

The  Congress  first  recognixed  this 
clear  need  in  1965  with  the  unanimous 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  declared  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  at  all  levels  to 
assist  these  citizens  to  achieve  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  their  later  years. 

The  act  focused  on  three  basic  areas. 
First,  It  created  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  unit 
within  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
matters  of  concern  to  senior  citizens. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  coordinate  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
programs  serving  senior  citizens.  Some 
18  or  19  agencies  affect  senior  citizens 
through  a  variety  of  concerns,  including 
the  foster  grandiMirents  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  job 
training  programs  available  through  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, and  the  many  forms  of  assistance 
offered  by  the  Departaients  of  Labor. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Develc^iment.  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Second,  among  its  oth«-  respcmsibill- 
ties,  the  Administration  on  Aging  carries 
out  three  grant  programs  authorized  by 
the  act. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  title 
in  which  provides  funds  to  the  States 
for  community  planning,  services,  and 
training  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan 
that  is  administered  by  a  State  agency 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  adminis- 
ter this  plan  and  whose  concern  is  im- 
proving the  lives  of  senior  citizens. 

Some  51  States  and  territories  now 
have  such  agencies  and  some  43  State 
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plans  have  been  approved,  with  432  com- 
munity programs  now  underway  and  an 
additional  150  pendj^.  It  is  exi>ected 
that  community  programs  under  this 
title  will  total  between  800  and  1,000 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  third  major  concern  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  are  the  grant  programs 
authorized  by  title  IV — to  provide  direct 
grants  to  conduct  research  into  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  meeting  those  probiems — 
and  title  V — to  support  spedallzed  train- 
ing programs  for  persons  working  with 
the  aged. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  39  grants  had  been 
made  to  institutions  in  25  States  under 
theee  titles. 

The  Mil  before  us  today  would  extend 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  act  through 
1972. 

Further,  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  are  made  in  ttie  amounts  of  $10,- 
550,000  for  grants  to  States  and  $6,400,- 
000  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  direct  project  grants  as  well  as 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
next  4  fiscal  years.  The  increased  fund- 
ing Is  expected  to  support  240  to  300  new 
programs  by  the  States  and  an  additional 
70  to  80  new  research  and  training  pro- 
jects. One  such  research  program  that  is 
contemplated  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  Is  the  development  of  nutritional 
services  that  meet  the  needs  of  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman^^? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Bir.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  re- 
affirm my  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  story  behind  this  legislation  Is 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  our  late, 
departed  friend,  our  former  colleague, 
John  Fogaity,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  legislation  languished  in  commit- 
tee for  5  or  6  years.  Then  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  become  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  is  now  liandllng  this 
bill — ^from  which  position  I  have 
moved — and  we  were  able  to  overcome 
the  opposition — which  was  an  internal 
opposition  within  the  departments  and 
not  within  the  committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  Is  now  addressing  us  as  being  one  of 
those  who  worked  hard  with  us  In  1964, 
1065.  and  1966  in  order  to  get  this  leg- 
islation through. 

This  has  truly  been  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  theie  has  never  been  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  or  by  any 
member  of  the  majority. 

I  am  happy  to  see  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
DAiniLSl,  again  devoting  his  time  and 
oiergy  to  see  to  it  that  our  older  folks 
In  this  country  get  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  to  guarantee  them 
some  peace  of  mind  in  their  later  years. 

Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
goitleman  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
wxppoxt  of  this  vital  legislation,  which 
is  clearly  bipartisan  in  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  the  legisla- 
tkm  would  raise  State  plan  administra- 
tion funds  under  title  m  from  10  per- 
cesx%  or  $15,000  to  15  percent  or  $25,000, 
whlchefver  is  greater.  We  believe  this  will 


substantially  Improve,  coordinate,  and 
strengthen  State  administration. 

In  the  3  years  this  legislation  has  been 
in  force  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  reaching  senior  citizens  who  can 
benefit  most  from  these  programs  In 
their  home  communities.  There  Is  one 
area,  however,  that  I  believe  needs  to  be 
pinpointed  today.  One  of  the  10  objec- 
tives of  title  I  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Is  to  provide  th«  "opportunity  for 
employment  with  no  discriminatory 
personnel  prcustlces  because  of  age." 

Secretary  Gardner  said,  in  response  to 
a  question  I  asked  of  him  in  committee — 

I  believe  that  we  are  just  seeing  In  this 
program  the  bare  beglntUng  of  the  thinking 
about  revising  the  role  of  the  older  person 
In  our  society  bo  that  they  are  not  forced 
Into  dependence  and  into  forced  Isolation. 

In  clear  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, in  which  the  point  and  the  thnist 
of  the  legislation  in  this  area — in  its 
broadest  sense — was  stressed.  Secretary 
Gardner  further  said: 

You  asked  whether  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible.  The  answer  Is  absolutely  no. 
The  fact  Is,  we  are  l>arely  beginning,  in  my 
opinion.  I  share  Mr.  Scberle's  feeling  about 
arbitrary  retirement  bacause  of  age,  about 
our  whole  national  approach  of  putting 
people  on  the  ahelf  la  Innumerable  ways 
when  they  reach  a  certain  chronological  age. 

To  get  beyond  that,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  sucn  a  range  at  measures  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  start  ...  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  has  to  get  Into  retire- 
ment practices,  educational  programs,  and  a 
whole  range  of  other  things. 

I  feel  that  it  is  basic  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  makes  it 
clear  to  the  senior  citizens  of  America 
that  we  are  interested  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  full  range  of  their  talents 
and  abilities  to  be  utilized.  This  is  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  Oiat  "the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  will  give  greater  leader- 
ship and  priority  to  thds  vital  objective  of 
the  act,"  as  we  stated  in  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill.  Many  of  our  ablest 
citizens  are  in  their  senior  years,  and 
they  have  yet  to  make  some  of  their  most 
valuable  contributions  in  meaiUngfiil 
jobs  and  In  service  to  their  country. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must — and  we 
are  not  now  fully — doing  everything  pos- 
sible as  a  nation  to  forget  the  word 
"aged,"  to  recognize  that  chronological 
age  has  very  Uttle  to  do  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  useful,  indeed  fre- 
quently a  more  important,  contribution 
In  many  areas. 

To  cite  one  example,  a  group  in  my 
district,  called  the  Senior  Personnel  Em- 
ployment Committee,  has.  In  the  last  10 
years,  placed  1,155  persons  over  60  in 
satisfying  employment,  and  they  have 
interviewed  a  total  of  3,000  people  who 
would  be  interested  In  obtaining  such 
employment.  The  administrator  of  a 
convalescent  home  that  hired  a  matron 
for  the  home  through  SPEC  said  of  her 
employee: 

No  one,  not  even  Oraoe,  takes  time  to  pon- 
der the  fact  that  she  will  soon  be  72.  for 
we  have  never  had  a  more  capable  employee. 

The  manager  of  a  hardware  store 
said  of  his  accountant,  hired  through 
SPEC: 

He  is  entering  his  third  year  of  service  with 
us  and  we  hope  he  will  stay  on  and  on. 


I  would  hope  that  we  will  see  more  ef- 
forts of  this  type  in  other  communities 
and,  as  well,  on  a  national  level  through 
the  leadership  and  coordination  that  the 
Administration  on  Aging  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide under  this  objective  of  the  act.  In 
concert  with  localities,  States,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schkrle]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCfrF.RT.Ti:.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speaker,  and  I  certainly 
support  this  legislation.  I  agree  that  too 
many  people  have  become  In  many  in- 
stances too  obsessed  with  so  many  other 
problems  In  this  coxmtry  that  they  forget 
the  problems  of  the  aged  are  still  with  us 
and  need  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This 
Nation  cannot  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
those  who  built  this  America  without 
recognizing  that  now  in  their  older  years, 
they  need  assistance.  The  program  before 
us  today  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  my  State  of  Iowa  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  older  people  in  its 
population  of  any  State  in  the  Union; 
12.6  percent  of  Iowa's  citizens  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older. 

May  I  begin  by  saying  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  established  in  the  89tb 
Congress  was  a  fine  project.  It  seems  to 
me  that  over  the  last  several  years,  going 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  byproducts  of  our  medical 
research,  science,  and  technology  has  be- 
come sui  ever-increasing  group  of  older 
Americans  or  senior  citizens.  It  seems 
only  fitting  that  a  society  which  works 
so  hard  at  extending  lifespans  and  im- 
proving life's  quality,  should  also  accept 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this  "new 
life"  can  be  a  meaningful  and  fulfilling 
period. 

Gentlemen,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1967.  They  set  forth  the 
Government's  commitment  to  the  aged, 
with  respect  to  such  areas  as  Income, 
physical  and  mental  health,  housing,  in- 
stitutional care,  employment,  recrea- 
tional activity,  community  services,  and 
so  forth. 

First,  with  respect  to  these  goals  may 
I  say — how  I  wish  this  work  did  not  re- 
quire a  Government  program.  We  should, 
as  individuals,  churches  and  community 
service  organizations,  businesses,  et 
cetera,  have  been  able  to  ward  off  the 
need  for  a  Pedersd  statute  In  this  area. 
However,  we  have  failed  to  do  just  that. 
In  our  pl{u;es  stands  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Older  Americans  Act  has 
much  potential.  For  example,  in  my  home 
district,  we  have  two  neighborhood 
centers  underway  with  title  in  support. 
The  center  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  will 
provide  Information  on  social  security 
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and  other  income  maintenance  programs, 
will  work  ta  increase  employment  op- 
portimlttes  for  older  people,  will  pro- 
vide social  and  psychiatric  consultaUon, 
and  devetop  recreation,  education,  and 
activity  programs. 

This  program  and  the  many  others  in 
my  State  and  throughout  America  will 
do  much  to  make  more  meaningful  the 
lives  of  our  elder  Americans. 

While  I  personally  feel  that  some  of 
the  stated  goals  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  will  be  lUusive,  if  not  imobtainable, 
there  is  no  reason  that  they  should  not  be 
pursued.  For  this  reason  I  stand  before 
you  today  and  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
10730,  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  act. 
My  colleagues,  our  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  aged  must  be  two- 
pronged.  On  the  one  hand  we  launch  pro- 
grams to  do  things  for  older  Americans. 
So  we  have  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  We  cannot,  however,  stop  here,  with 
high-sounding  purpose  or  we  shall  surely 
have  failed  our  elderly.  We  must  take 
prompt  action  to  eliminate  the  anti- 
elderly  policies  presently  on  the  statute 
books.  Ttte  solution  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  Is  very  much  within  our  power. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  were  to  end  the  day  today  without 
reference  to  some  of  these  points. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  many  of 
our  elderly  do  not  need  a  Federal  pro- 
gram at  all.  They  are  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  would 
prefer  to  continue  doing  so.  In  our  eager- 
ness to  help,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
tend our  protective  Influence  to  places 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Second,  there  are  many  who  would  and 
could  go  it  alone,  if  the  Government 
would  remove  some  of  what  appear  to  be 
unjustifiable  shackles  Imposed  by  exist- 
ing policy.  In  this  regard : 

Let  us  curtail  Government  activity 
which  imleashes  a  merciless  inflation, 
thus  destroying  the  life  savings  of  our 
elderly.  From  1958  through  1964,  infla- 
tion cost  social  security  recipients  rough- 
ly $1.4  billion  in  purchasing  power. 

Let  us  provide  for  an  automatic  up- 
ward adjustment  in  social  security  bene- 
fits so  that  our  conduct  does  not  take 
food  out  of  these  people's  mouths. 

Let  us  Increase  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefits  so  that  fewer  people  will 
find  it  necessary  to  look  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment for  additional  assistance. 

Let  us  drastically  increase  or  do  away 
with  the  earnings  limitation  in  the  social 
security  program.  How  can  we  as  policy- 
makers Justify  any  program  which  has 
as  Its  principal  effect  that  of  discourag- 
ing our  citizens  from  working  and  earn- 
ing to  the  maximum  of  their  abilities.  It 
is  said  that  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
limitation  would  cost  the  Government  $2 
billion  annually.  Well,  we  will  soon  be,  if 
we  are  not  already,  paying  out  a  lot  more 
than  this  to  counter  the  effects  of  pro- 
grams which  have  the  effect  of  squeezing 
our  elderly  out  of  the  work  force. 

Let  us  remove  our  mandatory  retire- 
ment dauses,  wherever  this  is  feasible, 
and  encourage  every  man  who  wants  to 
continue  working,  to  do  Just  that. 

Let  us  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  reach  65  and  want  to  eontbiue 
working.  shodM  be  able  to  defer  receipt 


of  their  social  security  payments,  and  on 
the  basis  of  continued  contributions,  re- 
ceive an  Increased  pajrment  when  ttiey 
finally  do  retire. 

Let  us  cease  this  talk  of  making  social 
security  income  subject  to  Federal  tax 
and  of  repealing  the  present  double  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption. 

Let  us  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of 
expenditures  made  by  children  on  be- 
half of  Oielr  dependent  parents.  After 
all,  if  there  is  one  policy  in  this  area 
which  the  Government  should  promote, 
should  not  It  be  care  of  the  elderly  by 
their  own  kin? 

And,  finally,  may  I  say  that  If  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet,  free  from  the  taint  It 
might  acquire  from  close  association 
with  certain  other  Federal  programs 
whose  origins  were  not  quite  so  noble 
and  whose  successes  to  date  have  been 
less  than  laudatory.  Let  us  not  have  the 
older  Americans  program  consumed  by 
the  war  on  poverty. 

In  conclusion,  my  colleagues,  In  speak- 
ing for  this  act  and  voting  for  It,  I  do 
not  feel  my  job  is  done,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  none  of  you  feel  that  yours  is 
either.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  StxigkrI,  who  has  made 
important  contributions  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  rise  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dah- 
nxsl ,  who  did  such  an  outstanding  job, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  late  Mr.  Fogarty,  and  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  my  State 
[Mr.  Laird  1,  for  their  Initial  leadership 
on  this  biU. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10730  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  act  was  originally  passed  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  New  York 
and  Iowa  In  urging  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
in  the  short  20  months  of  Its  operation, 
has  touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
older  people  throughout  this  country. 
Because  of  It,  they  have  found  social 
contacts  to  ease  their  loneliness;  oppor- 
timlty  for  service  to  restore  their  sense 
of  usefulness;  and  creative  pursuits 
which  add  meaning  to  their  lives. 

I  would  like  to  tell  this  body  just  a 
few  of  the  ways  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  benefited  the  older  people  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, the  cities  of  Plymouth  and  Pond 
du  Lac,  Campbellsport,  and  Rosendale, 
have  established  senior  activity  centers. 
North  Fond  du  Lac  will  soon  open  a 
drop-In  center  funded  by  this  act.  These 
centers  not  only  provide  recreational  and 
educational  programs,  but  they  refer 
and  help  older  people  to  find  the  many 
other  health,  welfare,  and  employment 
services  available  to  them.  Similar  cen- 
ters have  been  established  In  five  or  six 
other  cities  and  towns  in  my  State. 

In  the  city  of  BSIlwaukee,  funds  from 


the  Older  Americans  Act  are  assisting 
the  public  Ubrary  In  an  unusual  project. 
This  project  will  provide  library  servloee 
to  older  people  In  housing  projects,  homes 
for  the  aging,  retlremeBt  hotels,  and 
othet*  such  places.  A  bookmobile  will  be 
used.  8hut-lns  will  receive  txwk  collec- 
tions and  volunteers  and  part-time  a:i- 
slstants  will  give  personal  attention  and 
service  to  those  older  people  who  visit  the 
library.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  illus- 
trates bow  the  Older  Americans  Act 
serves  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  ex- 
isting programs  and  to  focus  them  on 
the  specific  needs  of  older  people. 

Title  in  funds  imder  the  act  have 
helped  to  establish  homemaker  services 
In  one  Wisconsin  city,  and  in  Ladysmith, 
Wis.,  a  market  outlet  for  hsndlcralt 
items  has  been  estahllshed  and  older  peo- 
I^  are  being  employed  to  give  intorma- 
tion  to  tourists  and  to  take  part  In  tbe 
management  and  direction  of  historical 
society  displays. 

The  need  for  the  OMer  Americans  Act 
is  great.  Statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
dicate that  in  America  today  there  are 
some  19  milUoD  persons  age  65  or  over — 
a  number  equal  to  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  30  States.  By  1975,  thooe  65  and 
over  will  number  about  21.2  million, 
about  27  percent  more  tiian  In  1960. 

This  legislation  will  continue  the  type 
of  aid  that  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
Those  problems  are  many  and  varied: 
low  income;  poor  housing;  Inadequate 
access  to  medical,  health,  and  other  com- 
munity facilities:  and  a  separation  from 
the  rest  of  our  mcrf>ile,  work-oriented, 
youth-centered  society. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  amendments 
we  are  acting  on  today  will  take  another 
Important  step  toward  creating  a  more 
equitable  situation  for  our  older  citizens. 
It  allows  the  individual  States  to  set 
their  own  priorities  and  determine  their 
own  needs  for  programs  imder  this  act. 

While  I  rise  as  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  minority  side  in  support  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  I  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  this  legislation  has  made  meaning- 
ful gains  In  our  efforts  to  twlp  those 
older  Americans  who  most  need  our  help. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  LuKD]  hit  upon  In  questioning  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PeuonsI 
was  one  of  the  weaknesses  uncovered 
during  the  testimony  In  regard  to  this 
program. 

This  legislation  was  strengthened  by 
increasing  the  amount  which  is  avail- 
able for  administration  to  the  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Lahid]  is  correct  that  some  States  have 
not  done  as  effective  a  Job  in  handling 
their  program  and  the  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  for  administration,  I 
hope,  will  work  to  encourage  better  State 
programs.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Wisconsin  Commission  on  Aging  is 
doing  an  effective  Job  and  has  developed 
an  excellent  State  plan  for  BtlUzing  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

In  addition,  another  point  we  discov- 
ered in  the  committee  testimony  on  this 
legislation  was  the  fact  that,  as  is  true 
with  regard  to  so  many  of  our  problems 
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In  tbe  Federal  Government,  one  of  the 
things  which  Is  most  Iflcely  to  be  necessary 
Is  eoordinstlon  smoog  all  of  the  asencles 
InvoI'ved  with  the  aged. 

The  8eeretM7  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Qardnep— as  I  recall 
the  Umtimany — named  about  nine  or  10 
agencies  which  he  could  quickly  recall 
which  were  Involved  in  programs  for 
the  aged,  but  when  he  was  aslted  as  to 
whether  this  was  all  he  admitted  there 
were  perhaps  17  or  18  agencies  which 
were  involved  in  programs  which  related 
to  the  aged. 

This  kind  of  multlfaceted  approach 
does  lead  in  my  Judgment,  to  a  weakness 
in  terms  of  effectively  coordinating  our 
efforts. 

Under  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  Ull  la  the  committee,  the  legisla- 
ticm  will  provide  sufBdent  staff  and  other 
assistance  for  the  President's  Council 
on  Aging.  The  Council  was  estabUsfaed  by 
Executive  order  to  try  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  all  the  agencies  at  the  Federal 
level  which  are  Involved  In  this  effort 
and  I  am  hopeful  this  amendment  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Council  to  do  a  better 
Job  as  w^  as  giving  statutory  direction 
to  tbe  Commission  on  Aging  to  do  what 
they  have  been  doing  only  by  agreement. 

The  work  done  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution. We  must,  I  feel,  continue  this 
prognun  if  we  are  to  continue  to  work 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  the  older  people  of  Wis- 
consin are  being  duplicated  in  the  44 
other  States  and  Jurisdictions  where  al- 
lotted funds  have  been  put  to  work.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  amendments  to 
the  act  which  wiU  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs  for  our  older 
citizens. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  urging  support  of  this  bill  I  would 
particularly  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  DAiraELsl  for 
his  leadership  and  his  bipartisan  spirit 
at  all  times,  and  equally  to  pay  partic- 
ular tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHXHLK],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  STnoKal  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  to  bring 
out  a  meaningful  bllL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  complement  tbe  efforts  of 
many  Republicans  to  move  forward  In 
terms  of  liberalizing  and  improving  so- 
cial security  benefits.  It  will  help  to 
highlight  our  concern  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. It  will  underscore  our  commitment 
to  do  much  more  in  terms  of  community 
opportunities  for  these  Americans  who 
too  often  are  faced  either  with  discrimi- 
nation in  hiring  or  with  retirement  prob- 
lems which  do  not  recognize  their  major 
potential  for  important  contributions  In 
business,  in  the  c(»nmunlty,  and  In  many 
other  areas  of  service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
strongest  bipartisan  support  of  this  bill, 
which  la  in  the  clear  Interest  of  some 
20  million  senior  Americans. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  REID  of  Mew  York.  I  am  glad  to 
ylaM  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  comments,  be- 
cause I  am  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
with  regard  to  Job  discrimination.  I  also 
testified  at  the  last  sevion  relating  to 
this  bill,  as  many  of  us  did.  and  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Gevemment  Itself 
is  one  of  the  worst  peipetrators  of  Job 
discrimination  that  there  is.  Someone 
over  the  age  of  45  might  as  well  not 
make  application  for  a  Job,  because  be- 
ing over  45  years  of  age  they  are  tradi- 
tionally turned  down. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  somewhere 
trying  to  do  something  about  Job  dis- 
crimination, the  starting  point  is  with 
the  Federal  Government  itself  and 
should  be  followed  up  through  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10730— Older  Americans 
Act  amendments.  As  a  oosponsor  of  this 
legislation  as  well  as  the  original  bill 
which  created  this  program,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  privilege  to  urge  adoption  of 
these  amendments. 

This  legislation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  our  older  citieens  in  the  year 
and  a  half  that  it  has  been  in  effect.  By 
passage  of  these  amendments  we  can 
make  an  even  more  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  aiding  our  senior  citizens.  The 
opportimities  which  this  bill  will  provide 
to  our  local  citizens  have  brought  great 
changes  in  the  lives  of  many  formerly 
lonely  and  neglected  people. 

This  act  represents  a  significant  com- 
mitment by  the  Congress  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  to  provide  com- 
prehensive programs  for  our  Nation's 
nearly  19  million  older  people. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know, 
I  had  for  many  years  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  was  designed  to  provide  new 
opportimities  for  older  Americans.  In 
1963,  I  introduced  several  measures 
which  would  have  established  programs 
of  education,  recruiting,  and  training 
for  community  service,  counseling,  and  a 
variety  of  other  programs  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  our  elderly  citizens.  I  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  senior  citizen 
centers  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  within 
the  community  for  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  aged.  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  con- 
tinued to  support  and  sponsor  programs 
of  expanded  opportunlUes  for  all  older 
people.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  mor  bills  were  later 
Incorporated  into  a  bill  sponsored  by  our 
late  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  John 
Fogarty,  the  bill  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  Older  Americans  Act  on  July 
14,  1965. 

We  In  Florida  have  for  many  years 
been  deeply  Interested  |n  programs  for 
older  people.  Since  I960,  the  older  popu- 
lation of  Florida  has  likcreased  by  34.4 
percent  to  an  estimated  743,000  persons 
aged  65  and  over  in  JUly  of  1966.  This 
tremendous  rate  of  growth  of  the  older 
population  in  the  8tat«  is  next  to  the 


highest  rate  of  growth  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Older  people  com- 
prise 12.5  percent  of  Florida's  totaJ  pop- 
ulation. Only  Iowa  has  a  larger  percent- 
age of  its  population  aged  65  and  above. 
However,  because  our  older  population  Is 
growing  nearly  seven  times  the  rate  of 
growth  of  that  State's  older  population — 
Iowa — Florida  expects  to  have,  by  the 
next  census,  the  largest  concentration  of 
older  Americans  In  the  United  States. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  rate  of  older  people  in  Florida 
has  been  that  we  have  undertaken  for 
many  years  to  develop  the  services  and 
programs  older  Americans  need  and  want 
in  their  retired  years.  The  immigration 
of  large  numbers  of  older  people  into 
the  State  continues,  in  part,  because  we 
believe  that  older  Americans  can  con- 
tinue to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  our  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

This  positive  philosophy  about  aging. 
as  I  like  to  call  it,  is  the  central  theme 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  In 
States  and  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion, where  programs  for  older  people 
were  Just  beginning,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  provided  new  resoiu-ces  to 
enable  community  leaders  to  assess  the 
needs  of  their  older  population  and  to 
develop  new  services  aimed  at  meeting 
these  needs.  In  other  States  and  conmiu- 
nitles,  such  as  in  Florida,  where  many 
programs  for  the  elderly  were  already 
underway,  the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
made  possible  the  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams to  reach  thousands  of  new  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  are  needed  to 
continue  the  efforts  of  communities 
across  the  country  to  develop  new  and 
meaningful  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  programs  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  are  producing  use- 
ful and  practical  results,  and  most  im- 
portant, these  programs  are  reaching 
older  people  in  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  live  and  where  these  pro- 
grams can  do  the  most  good. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  also 
pointed  up  the  need  to  develop  other  new 
programs  to  provide  new  opportunities 
for  the  elderly.  I  believe  that  we  must  go 
beyond  these  grant  programs  already  au- 
thorized in  the  act  to  provide  additional 
resources  to  strengthen  our  commitment 
to  those  who  have  helped  to  build  our 
coimtry  and  could  be  a  positive  resource 
to  the  futiu-e  greatness  of  our  American 
Nation. 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  10730,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  from  its  incep- 
tion. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
designed  to  better  the  lives  of  the  then 
18  million  older  people  living  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Those  aged  65  or  over  now  number  19 
million. 

This  Will  rise  to  21.2  million  by  1975. 

But  life  In  America  passes  them  by. 

There  has  been  Justified  criticism  that 
ours  is  too  much  a  youth-oriented,  fast- 
paced  society. 

Today's  dynamism  has  brought  tragic 
irony. 

Older  Americans  who  contributed  to 
tbe  very  dynamism  by  which  we  live  to- 


day, who  contributed  to  our  progress, 
are,  simply  by  virtue  of  having  Ilred 
Imger  than  those  who  dominate  society, 
denied  the  advantages  of  the  world  they 
may  have  hdped  create. 

Regardless  of  their  economic  status — 
and  many  of  them  are  poor — they  have 
very  particularized  needs. 

Age  often  brings  physical  <fisability, 
a  certain  iscriation — and  loneliness. 

Older  Americans  need  employment, 
for  if  given  the  chance  they  can  be  pro- 
ductive. 

They  need  meaningful  activity  and 
continued  variety. 

They  need  housing  geared  to  their  age 
requirements. 

They  need  si>ecial  services  to  help 
overcome  difDculties  imposed  by  cur- 
tailed incomes  and  restrictive  physical 
problems. 

They  need  community  services  to  pro- 
vide social  assistance. 

They  need  Independence,  self-assur- 
ance, and  dignity. 

Hit.  10730,  with  its  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  its  au- 
thorizations of  $16,950,000,  can  help. 
The  time  has  come  to  review  the  act  of 
1965,  to  extend  authorizations,  and  to 
make  any  changes  needed  in  order  best 
to  fulfill  our  re^mnsibility  to  this  seg- 
ment of  our  constituencies. 

Here,  I  would  hke.to  mention  the  fine 
and  dedlcatad  performance  of  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  Domihick  Dakzels,  in 
perfecting  HJR.  10730. 

Once  more,  I  recommend  passage  of 
this  legislation  now  before  us. 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
enactment  ot  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  tbe  1965  Older  Americans 
Act  imtU  1972.  The  present  law  estab- 
lishes the  Administration  on  Aging  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activities  in  this  vital 
area.  Since  its  Inauguration,  the  agency 
has  proved  Its  usefulness  by  providing 
local  oommnnitles  with  grants  for  per- 
sonnel training,  research  activity,  and 
demonstration  projects  In  order  to  im- 
prove their  services  to  the  elderly. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  four  grants 
have  been  made  for  county  programs  and 
multipurpose  centers  under  title  IIL  In 
addition.  Drake  University  has  been 
awarded  a  $96,000  grant  for  retirement 
planning  under  tiUe  IV. 

This  bin  is  of  special  concern  to  me 
because  lorwa  has  a  larger  iwrcentage  of 
senior  citizens  than  any  other  in  the 
Nation.  One  out  of  eight  lowans  is  over 
65— over  52,000  residents  In  the  Second 
District  alone.  But  the  entire  Nation  Is 
challenged  by  the  magnitude  and  gravity 
of  the  problem.  A  tenth  of  our  population 
belongs  to  this  age  group  and  shoulders 
a  heavy  financial  burden.  The  median  In- 
come for  older  families  is  less  than  half 
that  of  families  with  a  younger  head.  At 
the  same  time,  the  elderly  bear  health 
costs  2>/2  times  as  great  as  those  of 
younger  persons  and  a^nd  twice  as  much 
time  in  the  hospital.  Certainly  the  social 
security  amendments  known  as  medicare 
represent  a  significant  advance  and  the 
0111  before  us  now  continues  the  effort  to 
ease  the  dlfBcultles  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  promises 
a  dignified  and  responsible  way  of  life  to 
Americans  of  retirement  age.  It  provides 


for  efficient  community  services  to  assist 
older  people  in  managing  and  planning 
their  own  lives.  By  offering  a  high  stand- 
ard of  health  care,  we  can  encourage  the 
continuation  of  productive  activity  and 
meaningful  contributions  by  the  elderly. 

It  is  the  particular  advantage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  that  it  recognizes 
the  value  of  local  initiative  in  community 
planning  and  developing  projects.  State 
agencies  administer  and  supervise  the 
appropriations. 

The  1967  amendments  will  strengthen 
the  Administration  on  Aging  by  extend- 
ing its  authority  and  increasing  Its  ap- 
prwrlatlons.  With  adequate  funding,  we 
will  enable  the  agency  to  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations that  it  has  already  aroused  by 
its  energetic  and  Impressive  beginnings. 

This  act  is  a  proud  example  of  the 
creative  partnership  of  Federal  and 
State  Qovemment  woiklng  together  on 
a  critical  problem.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
extend  its  provisions  until  1972  so  that 
the  Administration  on  Aging  can  con- 
tinue its  important  and  urgent  programs. 

Mr.  JOEDfSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  add  my 
support  to  HJl.  1073O— the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Today,  there  are  over  1,600,000  men 
and  women  over  65  living  in  California. 
These  people  have  contributed  through- 
out their  lifetimes  to  building  the  pres- 
ent greatness  of  California  and  our 
Nation.  The  Older  Americans  Act  is  im- 
portant to  them  as  it  is  to  aU  the  older 
people  of  America. 

One  of  the  important  piUDoses  of  the 
act  is  to  promote  services  for  our  older 
citizens  in  their  home  oommunitles. 
Only  services  available  where  the  older 
person  lives  have  any  practical  value 
for  him.  We  have  a  good  example  of  this 
type  of  program  in  one  of  the  communi- 
ties in  my  district. 

Under  a  tiUe  m  grant  made  by  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging,  the 
Paradise  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment, the  Paradise  Senior  Citizens  As- 
sociation, and  other  community  groups — 
by  working  together — have  been  able  to 
establish  a  multipurijse  senior  center  for 
Paradise's  older  residents  who  comprise 
a  very  high  proportion  of  that  com- 
munity's total  population.  Porty-flve 
percent  of  Paradise's  total  population  is 
age  55  and  over. 

Some  of  the  services  Included  at  the 
center  are  information  and  referral  serv- 
ices, volunteer  leadership  training,  nu- 
tritional services,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
constructive  educational  and  social  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  courses  in  prere- 
tirement and  postretirement  activities 
are  being  given  In  cooperation  with  the 
local  adult  education  program.  A  course 
for  the  older  driver  has  been  offered 
since  the  automobile  Is  tbe  main  type 
of  transportation  available  in  the  com- 
munity. A  community  committee  on 
aging  has  been  started  as  part  of  the 
project.  The  long-range  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram is  for  community  leaders  and  older 
citizens  to  work  together  in  building  a 
weU-oo(H-dinated  program  in  Paradise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  program, 
with  its  roots  in  the  community,  provid- 
ing opportunities  and  services  where  they 
do  the  most  good — on  a  person's  own 
home  grounds. 


Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJt.  10730 — to  continue  and 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  program  has  been  underway  less 
than  a  year  in  my  State,  but  significant 
programs  are  underway  and  more  are 
planned.  It  has  liad  real  meaning  for 
our  older  citizens.  Strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  act  will  mean  continued 
progress  In  serving  older  people,  and  in 
helping  them  to  continue  to  use  their 
skills  and  wisdom  which  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  progress  of  America. 

In  Maine,  this  program  has  emphasized 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of  mul- 
tipurpose activity  centers  for  older  peo- 
ple— facilities  where  opportunities  exist 
for  recreation,  education,  counseling,  and 
referral.  Seven  new  center  programs  are 
functioning.  A  project  in  Augusta,  which 
made  unique  use  of  educational  televi- 
sion, provided  much-needed  information 
to  older  people  and  wUl  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  further  development  of  future 
programs  to  assist  retired  people. 

Another  title  III  program  in  Alfred  will 
make  use  of  older  volunteers  trained  un- 
der titie  V  to  Involve  older  people  in 
creating  programs  at  the  local  commu- 
nity level. 

Maine's  program  for  ova  older  citizens 
includes — 

Training  older  people  for  Jobs,  and 
providing  employment  referral  services. 

Setting  up  workshops  when  older  peo- 
lAe  can  make,  exhibit,  and  seU  arts  and 
crafts  items. 

Enveloping  services  for  the  homebound, 
and  setting  up  central  Informatlan  and 
referral  centers  where  older  people  can 
find  help  or  offer  It  to  others. 

In  Maine,  we  are  emphasizing  use  of 
the  abilities  and  experience  of  older  peo- 
ple in  order  to  bring  them — in  President 
Johnson's  words — ^Into  "the  mainstream 
of  community  life." 

We  are  a  State  of  indeiJendent  people. 
And  the  desire  for  independoice  con- 
tinues and  grows  with  the  years.  We  are 
anxious  to  make  it  possible  for  older 
people  to  continue  living  In  their  own 
homes  even  though  they  may  need  some 
help  with  the  tasks  of  dally  living.  To  do 
this,  Maine  is  supporting  a  battery  of 
services  including  homemaker  and  home 
health  care,  friendly  visitor  programs, 
and  meals-on-wheels. 

A  great  strength  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  that  it  permits  these  kinds  of 
services — that  It  is  flexible  enough  to  fit 
the  practical  needs  of  individuals  and  in- 
dividual communities. 

In  York  County  in  my  district,  for 
example,  we  have  an  Innovative  training 
program  under  title  V  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  With  this  Administration  on 
Aging  grant,  the  York  County  Council 
on  Aging  will  train  older  adult  volunteers 
to  organize  and  conduct  programs  in  four 
senior  centers  to  be  established  in  the 
county. 

York  Is  a  rural  county  and  its  older 
people  need  an  opportunity  to  serve  their 
communities  and  at  the  same  time  to  find 
self -fulfillment  in  retirement  years.  This 
program  will  permit  40  retired  people  to 
receive  training  and  supervised  experi- 
ence In  surveying  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  older  people,  and  in  organlidng  senior 
activity  centers  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  fit  these  needs  and  interests. 
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The  Administaration  on  Aglotf  Is  looking 
to  this  i;HX>gram  f oi:  gukielines  for  devel- 
oping similar  programs  elsewhere. 

After  training,  the  trainees — all  senior 
citizens — ^wlU  go  Into  foiu:  communities 
In  the  county — ^Blddleford,  Hollls,  Ken- 
nebunk,  and  Saco— to  Interview  older 
people,  to  open  centers,  and  to  begin 
programs.  Funds  for  operation  of  the 
centers  will  be  iirovlded  by  the  Maine 
Coimcll  on  Aging  out  of  title  HI  Older 
Americans  Act  funds.  Space  for  the  cen- 
ters Is  being  contributed  by  local  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  in  favor  of  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  a  Federal  program  that  Is  work- 
ing out  such  an  effective  partnership  with 
States  and  local  communities,  and  one 
that  has  so  much  meaning  for  the  older 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  ILR.  10730. 
The  programs  made  possible  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  Tennessee  that  new  dimensions  in 
living  are  being  provided  to  older  people. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  vital 
legislation,  Nashville  had  pioneered  in 
the  area  of  creating  opportunities  for 
older  persons  to  enrich  their  living. 
Since  1965,  the  NashvUle  Senior  CiU- 
zens.  Incorporated,  backed  by  com- 
munity enthusiasm  and  support,  from 
■mall  beginnings  has  grown  tremend- 
ously In  size  and  scope  of  activities. 
Nashville.  In  fact,  has  attracted  na- 
Uonal  attention.  The  resources  made 
available  through  the  Older  Americans 
Act  have  been  a  major  factor,  in  the 
success  of  our  elforts. 

Under  title  m  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act,  funds  were  provided  through  the 
Tennessee  Commission  on  Aging,  which 
administers  the  Older  Americans  Act 
in  Tennessee,  for  a  highly  siKcessful 
training  Institute  for  adult  leaders.  Fer- 
aons  <nrer  50  years  of  age  were  trained 
to  serve  u  aides  to  professional  person- 
nel in  worldiig  with  other  older  people. 
At  the  same  time,  this  project  has  had 
a  larger  significance.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  expand  oiu  horizons  by  assisting 
other  senior  centers  and  clubs  improve 
and  extend  their  programs  in  other  com- 
munities of  Tennessee. 

Nashville  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the 
17  pilot  projects  in  the  United  States  to 
train  older  persons  to  serve  as  home 
health  aides.  This  vital  program,  de- 
signed to  provide  necessary  health  serv- 
ices under  medicare,  has  won  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  community  leaders  In 
Nashville.  The  program  Is  cosponsored 
by  the  Adminislration  on  Aging,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  believe  the  results  which  we  have 
experienced  have  been  accurately  stated 
by  two  of  our  community  leaders.  Mayor 
Beverly  Briley,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Shea, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Nashville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  words  of  Mayor  Briley: 

The  prognuna  of  tbe  Older  Americana  Act 
in  MeUt^oUtan  NsahTlUe  have  created  a 
new  dimension  of  living  for  older  people  In 
our  community. 

Mr.  Shea  has  this  to  say: 


Tbe  Impact  of  tbe  prograou  under  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act  baa  been  notblng  abort 
of  pbenomenal.  Older  people  have  found  a 
new  aelf — »  more  vibrant  ezpreaalon — in  to- 
day'a  Urlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Nash- 
ville story  is  one  which  has  been  told  in 
many  oliier  communities  whose  older 
citizens  have  benefited  directly  through 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  legislation  can  and  will  Imple- 
ment the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  assure  that  ttie  later  years  are 
rich  and  meaningful. 

Let  us  meet  the  challenge  of  the  later 
years.  Let  us  support  the  passage  of  HJi. 
10730. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  less 
than  2  years  ago,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  was  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  who  said  at  that  time: 

Tbe  Older  Americana  Act  clearly  afOrma  our 
natlon'a  reaponalbUlty  toward  tbe  well-being 
of  older  cltsena. 

Since  then,  the  act  has  benefited  many 
Of  our  senior  citizens.  It  has  generated 
new  interest  in  the  problems  of  aging  and 
facilitated  new  achievements  and  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  Through  its  emphasis 
on  Joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts, 
the  euct  has  created  new  opportimltles 
and  services  for  older  persons  at  all  levels. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

To  insxue  the  continuation  of  the  proj- 
ects already  imderway  and  to  give  im- 
petus to  a  wider  series  of  programs,  ex- 
tension of  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  a  necessity,  I  strongly 
support  the  adoption  of  H.R.  10730,  the 
proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 1  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation, HJI.  2607,  on  January  7. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  great  leg- 
acies left  to  us  by  Congressman  Fogarty. 
It  was  through  his  initiative  and  drive 
that  the  bill  was  origlivtlly  enacted,  and 
it  stands  as  a  monxmietit  to  his  interest 
and  concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  American. 

The  amendments  contained  in  HJR. 
10730  and  in  my  bill.  HJI.  2607,  would 
extend  the  grant  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  would  Increase  the 
funds  authorized  to  $10,550,000  for 
grants  to  States  under  title  m  of  the 
act  and  to  $6,400,000  for  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  grants  un- 
der titles  IV  and  V  of  the  act.  It  would 
authorize  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  the  4  succeeding  years.  The  in- 
creased sums  for  titles  IV  and  V  will  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  many  new 
projects  and  the  continuation  of  some 
existing  ones.  The  increased  funds  under 
title  m  will  mean  that  each  State  will 
be  able  to  expand  its  pfograms  and  sup- 
port more  activities.  Undei'  the  new 
amendments  New  York  will  receive  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  $601,350 — an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  it  has  received 
to  date.  In  addition,  section  3  of  the 
amendments  would  increase  the  amount 
expendable  for  admlnlntratlon  by  5  per- 
cent, so  that  under  a  grant  of  $601,350, 
$90,202  would  be  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  administration.  New  York  should 
be  able  to  Increase  the  scope  of  her  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  aging.  Other  States 
would  receive  similar  increases,  and  their 


aged  population  would  benefit  accord- 
ingly. 

Today  there  are  more  than  19  million 
men  and  women  age  65  and  over.  New 
medical  discoveries  and  improved  living 
conditions  have  dramatically  Increased 
the  size  of  our  older  population  in  the 
last  decade;  and  a  longer  lifespan,  and 
a  shortened  worklif e  have  created  many 
problems  for  the  older  person;  housing, 
health  care,  income,  use  of  leisure  time 
and  employment  for  those  desiring  to 
continue  work,  all  are  increasingly  fre- 
quent dilemmas  confronting  the  elderly. 
In  addition,  the  older  individual  Is  in- 
creasingly separated  from  a  youth- 
oriented  society— for  example,  although 
evidence  indicates  that  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor  are  as  great  as  those  of 
any  other  disadvantaged  group,  they 
have  received  far  less  attention  than 
other,  more  noticeable  elements  of  our 
society.  Through  the  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  a  major  effort  is 
being  msule  to  bridge  tliis  gap. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  created 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act,  Is  the  new- 
est agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  first 
Government  agency  to  be  created  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  problems  of  the  old- 
er citizen.  Its  functions  are  varied,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Is  its 
role  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
concerning  the  aged.  It  suppUes  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  the  State  and  local 
agencies  concerned  vrtth  the  aged;  it 
compiles  and  disseminates  information 
about  older  iiersons  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  communications 
media.  Its  specialists  are  available  for 
consultation  to  pubUc  and  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Individuals, 
as  well  as  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Aging. 

In  addition  to  its  information  activi- 
ties, the  Administration  on  Aging  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  grant  programs  under 
titles  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

In  order  to  participate  imder  title  m, 
each  State  must  designate  an  agency  to 
administer  its  program.  Each  State  also 
submits  a  plan  outlining  a  broad  pro- 
grtun  for  action  for  older  persons,  and 
after  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  States  may  make  grants  avail- 
able for  projects  to  local  agencies  and 
institutions.  The  programs  which  have 
been  instituted  in  New  York  under  this 
title  are  many  and  varied.  One  program. 
Operation  Triple  R — reach,  retiree,  and 
referral — is  operated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
and  trains  retirees  as  "friendly  visitors" 
to  visit  their  fellow  retirees  in  the  Great- 
er New  York  City  area.  Another  program 
in  the  city,  sponsored  by  the  Hudson 
Guild,  provides  consumer  education  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  These  are  but  two 
of  the  many  programs  which  have  al- 
ready been  implemented  imder  title  ni 
of  the  act  in  New  York. 

Equally  important  as  its  Impact  on 
individuals  through  the  many  programs 
which  it  has  fimded  is  the  impact 
which  title  ni  has  had  on  the  abill^  of 
the  individual  State  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  aging.  Before  the  enactment 
and  implementation  of  the  Older  Amer- 
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leans  Act,  many  States  did  not  even  have 
a  State  agency  concerned  with  aging. 
State  responsibility  has  been  strength- 
ened through  title  m,  and  coordination 
between  government  and  private  groups 
is  likewise  strengthened. 

Titles  rv  and  V  of  the  act  provide 
grants  for  research,  development,  and 
training.  Far  too  Uttle  is  known  about 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  aged — for 
example,  early  retirement  Is  creating  a 
new  leisure  class,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
prepared for  the  long  hours  of  free  time 
which  they  now  possess.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time  for  the  elderly  or  the  possi- 
bilities of  substituting  a  shorter  work- 
week, longer  vacations,  or  yearly  retrain- 
ing periods  for  early  retirement.  Another 
problem  about  which  Uttle  Is  known  is  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  widow — her  social 
outlets,  her  Income,  her  living  arrange- 
ments—all these  areas  need  further  study 
and  planning  if  the  needs  of  our  ever-in- 
creasing population  of  single  elderly  are 
to  be  resolved.  Grants  under  titles  IV  and 
V  are  being  expended  to  solve  these  and 
similar  problems.  One  of  the  title  IV 
projects  which  has  been  initiated  in  New 
York  is  sponsored  by  the  Cooununity 
Service  Society  of  New  York  City  and 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  a  group  ap- 
proach to  recruitment,  placement,  and 
training  of  older  volunteers  for  com- 
munity service  will  Increase  their  re- 
tention time  and  satisfaction  which  they 
find  in  the  job.  Other  of  the  State's  tlUe 
rv  projects  are  concerned  with  education 
for  community  leadership,  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  older  blind,  and  stafDLng 
senior  centers  with  competent  personnel. 

One  of  the  problems  to  which  the  ex- 
tended grants  under  the  Older  Amercians 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  would  be  ap- 
plied Is  that  of  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Commissioner  Bechlll  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  June  12.  1967,  stated 
that  the  existence  of  many  serious  nutri- 
tional problems  for  older  persons  which 
lead  to  poor  health  and  personal  de- 
pendency is  well  known.  The  Adminis- 
tration hopes  to  extend  the  several  pro- 
grams it  is  now  operating  in  this  area 
to  determine  an  efiQcient  means  of  pro- 
viding low-cost  hot  meals  to  older  per- 
sons in  senior  centers,  and  government 
and  private  cafeterias  at  off-peak  hours. 

Title  V  grants  provide  much  needed 
support  for  the  training  of  professional 
personnel  in  aging.  The  need  for  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  people  in  this 
area  has  greatly  Increased  in  recent 
years,  and  imtll  the  need  can  be  met 
effectively,  much  of  what  is  being  ac- 
complished must  necessarily  be  done  at 
a  slower  rate  than  Is  desirable.  One  of 
the  program  grants  which  is  imderway 
at  present  Is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  hi  New 
York  City,  which  is  offering  training  on 
a  short-term  basis  to  persons  employed 
in  homes  for  the  aged.  Secretary  Gard- 
ner pointed  out  in  his  remarks  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion that  many  additional  useful  re- 
search, demi  nstration,  and  training 
project  grants  could  be  supported  imder 
titles  rv  and  V  of  the  act,  and  that  the 


Increased  authorization  requested  imder 
the  1967  amendnaents  to  the  act  would 
enable  the  support  of  70  to  80  new  re- 
search projects,  and  the  continuation  of 
49  projects  now  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  evident  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  in  the  past  20 
months,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  effec- 
tiveness depends  upon  continued  and  In- 
creased action.  We  have  Just  begtm  on 
the  road  to  a  full  Ufe  for  every  older 
individual.  This  is  a  real  challenge  which 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  designed  to 
help  meet.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HH.  10730,  which  would  extend 
the  great  programs  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  through 
1972.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  know  this  Older  Americans  Act 
created  an  Administration  on  Aging  to 
serve  as  a  central  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  all  matters  of  concern  to 
older  people.  This  commission  will  ad- 
minister the  grants  provided  by  this  act 
and  prepare  and  disseminate  educational 
material  having  to  do  with  welfare  of 
older  persons.  Also  it  will  gather  statis- 
tics in  the  field  of  aging  which  other 
Federal  agencies  dj  not  collect  and  in 
general  will  stimulate  more  effective  use 
of  existing  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  aging  Americans  not  be 
forced  into  retirement  or  dependence  on 
others.  This  is  the  result  of  provisions 
of  the  social  security  program  where 
outside  earnings  must  be  limited  to  re- 
ceive benefits. 

Also  it  seems  tc  me  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  {Treat  contributions  that  are  and  can 
be  mado  by  senior  citizens.  They  can  add 
much  to  our  society  if  encouraged  to  do 
so.  I  have  in  mind  in  my  district,  Seattle 
and  King  County,  a  council  for  the  aging 
composed  of  leaders  in  the  community 
who  are  aware  of  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  the  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Seattle  there  are  100.- 
000  persons  65  or  older,  and  only  11,000, 
or  11  percent  of  them  are  financially  in- 
dependent. Six  percent  still  work;  30,000 
or  30  percent  live  on  less  than  $1,500  a 
year;  and  the  median  income  of  the  bal- 
ance, or  53,000  persons,  is  $3,130. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  need  for  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  more  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  this  great  segment  of 
our  population. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  10730. 

Mr.  DONOHUR  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
advocator  and  supporter  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  I  most  earnestly  urge  this 
House  to  expedite  approval  of  this  meas- 
ure, H.R.  10730,  principally  designed  to 
extend  and  amplify  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  remarkably  short 
time,  comparatively  speaking,  of  some  50 
ye&rs  the  anticipated  longevity  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  increased,  through  scien- 
tific research  and  development  in  the 
medical  fields,  from  47  to  70.  Consequent- 
ly an  increasing  number  of  our  popula- 
tion joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizen 
each  year.  The  Congress  recognized  this 
national  development  and  its  obligation, 
together  with  State  and  local  govern- 


ments, to  be  concerned  with  the  growing 
problems  of  the  aged,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  1965  Older  Americans  Act.  Through 
this  act  the  Congress  declared  the  con- 
viction that  the  older  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to  reasonable  Govern- 
ment help  and  encouragement  in  seeking 
and  attaining  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  these  basic  objectives: 

First.  An  adequate  income  in  retire- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

Second.  The  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health  which  science  can  make 
available  and  without  regard  to  economic 
status. 

Third.  Suitable  housing — independ- 
ently selected — designed  and  located  with 
reference  to  special  needs  and  available 
at  costs  which  older  citizens  can  afford. 

Fourth.  Full  restorative  services  for 
those  who  require  institutional  care. 

Fifth.  Opportunity  for  employment 
with  no  discriminatory  personnel  prac- 
tices t>ecause  of  age. 

Sixth.  Retirement  in  health,  honor, 
dignity — after  years  of  contribution  to 
the  economy. 

Seventh.  Pursuit  of  meaningful  activ- 
ity within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cul- 
tiuid,  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Eighth.  Efficient  community  services 
which  provide  social  assistance  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner  and  which  are  readily 
available  when  needed. 

Ninth.  Immediate  benefit  from  proven 
research  knowledge  which  can  sustain 
and  improve  nealth  and  happiness. 

Tenth.  Freedom,  independence,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative 
in  planning  and  managing  their  own 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  wholesome 
objectives  this  bill,  under  discussion, 
proposes  to  extend.  Also  the  bill  projects 
a  more  efficient,  coordinated,  economical, 
and  strengthened  operational  program, 
drawn  from  the  lessons  of  the  experience 
of  these  past  2  years,  for  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  to  carry  out. 

The  essential  need  for  the  services  and 
programs  extended  by  this  bill  is  obvi- 
ous; the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  sub- 
stantially and  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  established  American  concept  and 
tradition  of  promoting  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  in  our  vaunted 
democratic  society;  and  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  are  undoubtedly  in  the  best 
national  interest.  Let  us  therefore  ap- 
prove this  measure  without  any  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
older  Americans  ^lend  their  time  in  lone- 
ly sadness,  when  for  many  there  should 
exist  the  (H>Portunity  of  enriching  their 
lives  and  our  society  through  a  second 
career.  The  House  has  before  it  today  a 
measure  to  help  make  this  possible,  HJ%. 
10730.  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  1965  act  is  now  making  major 
breakthrougiis  In  helping  senior  citizens 
live  full  and  constructive  Uves,  while 
keeping  them  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  We  have  a  tendency  to 
push  aside  people  because  they  are  too 
old,  too  young  or  disabled  in  some  way, 
when  what  we  should  be  doing  Is  helping 
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to  develcH?  the  abilities  of  the  old,  the 
young,  and  the  disabled  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Those  Individual  projects  now  under- 
way afford  excellent  examples  of  what 
can  he  accomplished  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  but  they  but  scratch  the 
surface  of  existing  need. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  act 
in  HJi.  10730  are  vital  and  will  help 
fill  this  need,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  I  believe  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps — as  proposed  In  my 
bill  HJR.  247 — is  needed  to  belp  channel 
the  energies  and  talents  of  older  citizens 
Into  useful  community  projects  where 
they  would  be  welcomed.  For  most  Amer- 
Icajis,  the  most  enriching  moments  of  life 
are  those  spent  helping  their  fellow  man. 
The  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps  can  mean  new  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  for  community  service, 
develofdng  new  interests,  and  acquiring 
new  knowledge. 

I  was  proud  and  pleased  to  be  one  of 
the  q^onsors  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  and  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
program  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 
I  urge  the  House  to  today  pass  HJl. 
10730,  and  to  establish  in  this  Congress 
a  National  Community  Senior  Services 
Corps. 

liir.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  miy  support  to  HJEl.  10730, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  among  the 
eospoDsors  of  an  Identical  bill,  HJt. 
10809.  This  measure  would  assure  that 
the  promising  work  begun  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  wlU  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  also  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  on  his  out- 
standing leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  this  sig- 
ntflcant  measure. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  original  act 
was  passed,  we  In  Congress  set  as  a  na- 
tional objective  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  America's  older 
people  that  would  add  dignity  and  mean- 
ing to  later  years  of  life.  Today,  that  goal 
la  beginning  to  be  achieved  in  over  500 
community  programs  that  have  been 
started  or  strengthened,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  older  citizens  are  now 
benefiting  firom  and  participating  in 
these  efforts.  Signiflcant  research  and 
demonstration  projects  have  been 
launched,  and  badly  needed  persoimel  in 
this  increasingly  Important  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor  are  being  trained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
great  positive  focus  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  For  example,  a  senior  center 
such  as  those  supported  in  180  commu- 
nities under  title  m  of  the  act,  must  not 
simply  be  thought  of  as  a  convenience 
for  a  community's  older  citizens.  Instead, 
It  is  a  way  by  which  older  people  them- 
selves can  contribute  to  community  life. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message  aa  older  Americans: 

We  shoold  look  upon  the  growing  number 
of  older  cltteens,  not  as  a  problem  or  a  bur- 
den for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  enrich  their  Uvea  and,  through  them, 
the  Uvea  of  all  of  ua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message 
recommended  to  Congress  a  compre- 


hensive package  of  legislation  that  gives 
major  attention  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  in  relation  to  Income,  health, 
continued  Job  opportunities,  housing, 
and  meaningful  use  of  their  skills  and 
capacities.  The  legislation  before  us  to- 
day Is  a  major  part  of  that  program. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  include  a  much-needed  20- 
percent  overall  increase  in  social  security 
benefits;  national  legislation  to  outlaw 
the  serious  problem  oS.  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  confronting  many  of 
our  older  workers;  additional  improve- 
ments in  medicare,  and  many  other  pro- 
posals designed  to  meet  this  Nation's 
responsibilities  to  assure  a  life  of  de- 
cency, honor,  and  Independence  to  its 
older  citizens. 

The  President  stressed  in  his  message: 

Our  goal  la  not  merely  to  prolong  our 
citizens'  Uvea,  but  to  enrich  them. 

In  many  respects,  the  challenge  of  the 
later  years  Is  the  same  as  the  challenge 
of  youth — of  any  age:  to  live  meaning- 
fully, to  contribute  to  society,  to  feel 
aUve. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  making  the 
later  years  meaningful,  the  President 
made  several  recommendations. 

One  of  his  principal  recommendations 
was  the  legislation  we  consider  today,  an 
extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  information  and  pro- 
grams on  the  older  American,  a  clearing- 
house, coordinating  and  evaluating  and 
planning  programs  for  using  the  re- 
sources of  all  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  essential  part  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Is  its  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  plan- 
ning. Tlie  State  agency  becomes  a  mech- 
anism for  statewide  planning  and  action 
to  meet  the  total  range  of  Interests  of 
older  people.  The  State  agencies  make 
Federal  funds  available  for  community 
planning  and  development  of  services 
for  older  people  in  their  home  com- 
munity. Thus,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
provides  the  direction  for  a  strong 
partnership  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  also 
makes  direct  grants  for  research  and 
training  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  community 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  we  have  a  vivid 
example  of  the  contributions  that  older 
people  can  make.  Under  a  title  IV  demon- 
stration grant  made  taQr  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  the  Ifelted  Community 
Services  of  St.  Joseph  County  has  de- 
veloped a  model  information,  coimsellng, 
and  referral  program.  The  project  began 
last  January,  and  by  February,  older 
men  and  women  had  been  recruited, 
trained,  and  were  making  a  ho\ise-to- 
house  survey  of  the  needs  of  older  peo- 
ple in  South  Bend  and  determining  what 
resources  were  available  to  those  who 
needed  help.  Despite  severe  snowstorms, 
this  survey  was  completed  in  February 
and  even  during  the  survey,  more  than 
200  senior  citizens  were  given  assistance 
In  matters  of  health,  welfare,  legal  aid, 
housing,  and  home  care  services. 


By  the  end  of  March,  the  entire  city- 
wide  survey  was  completed.  Since  then, 
the  first  directory  of  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation  services  for  St.  Joseph's 
County  older  citizens  was  completed.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  that  directory. 
It  lists  the  real  and  actual  services  that 
are  available  to  older  people  in  our  area. 
It  lists  a  single  phone  number  which 
older  j>eople  can  call  and  be  sure  to  get 
adequate  information  and  assistance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  demon- 
stration project  has  the  full  support  of 
community  leadership  In  South  Bend 
and  St.  Joseph  County.  Leading  repre- 
sentatives from  business,  civic,  labor,  and 
religious  organizations  are  assisting  in 
this  project.  All  of  our  major  health  and 
social  agencies  are  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  my  regret, 
Indiana  is  one  of  the  few  States  that 
have  yet  to  implement  the  title  m  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  "RR.  10730  would  au- 
thorize $10,550,000  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity programs.  Under  the  allot- 
ment formula,  Indiana's  share  would  be 
$229,990. 1  submit  from  the  experience  of 
the  South  Bend  demonstration  that 
many  communities  in  Indiana,  both 
large  and  small,  could  benefit  from  a 
similar  program.  It  Is  my  hope  that  early 
action  will  be  taken  in  Indiana  to  see 
that  this  goal  is  accomplished. 

Under  H.R.  10730,  these  grant  pro- 
grams would  be  extended  and  expanded, 
and  the  continuance  of  numerous  worth- 
while projects  launched  through  the 
Older  Amerlcsms  Act  would  be  assured. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJt.  10730,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  I 
Introduced  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  9784,  on 
May  9,  1967. 

The  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  almost  2  years  ago,  marked  a 
legislative  milestone  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance. It  provided  hope  and  self-re- 
spect to  a  rapidly  growing  segment  of 
our  population — Americans  of  advanced 
age.  Its  provisions  were  designed  to  make 
useful  and  productive  citizens  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  deprecatingly,  were  often  said 
to  be  in  the  "twiUght"  period  of  their 
lives.  That  piece  of  legislation,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  to  emerge  from  the 
89th  Congress,  created  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
development  of  programs  at  Federal  and 
State  levels  related  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

The  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  have  already 
produced  beneficial  and  far-reaching 
results.  However,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Older  American  Act,  bom  and  nurtured 
In  1965,  be  strengthened  and  expanded 
in  the  years  ahead  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  meet  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens.  This  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  will  do. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  would 
extend  the  grant  programs  authorized 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
through  fiscal  year  1972  and  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
Congress  would  appropriate,  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1969  through  1972,  such 
sums  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
law.  The  measure  would  provide  the  con- 


tinuity and  stability  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  canning  out  the  purposes  of 
the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  for  the  measure 
on  the  floor  would  help  us  not  only  to 
meet  our  "responsibility  toward  the  well- 
being  of  older  citizens,"  as  stated  by  the 
President  when  he  signed  the  1965  act 
Into  law,  but  it  would  also  bring  enrich- 
ment and  fulfillment  to  their  lives. 

I  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for  HJl. 
10730. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  support  of  this  essential 
legislation  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  cosponsor  it,  as  well  as  the  original 
legislation  in  1965  which  established  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  pro- 
grams of  grants  administered  by  it. 

Since  its  enactment,  some  432  com- 
munity projects  have  been  initiated  un- 
der the  title  m  grant  program,  and  un- 
der the  authorization  in  the  bill  before 
us  they  could  be  continued  and  some  240 
to  300  new  projects  could  be  funded. 
Under  the  title  IV  and  V  demonstration 
and  training  programs,  existing  projects 
could  be  continued  and  provision  is  made 
for  70  to  80  new  projects,  including  a 
major  one  to  develop  food  and  nutri- 
tional services  in  senior  service  centers. 

There  are  now  over  19  million  Ameri- 
cans 65  years  of  age  or  older.  In  New 
Jersey,  every  10th  resident  is  over  65, 
and  this  segment  of  our  population  is 
Increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  rest 
of  the  populace. 

Our  older  citizens  thus  represent  a 
rich  potential  of  wisdom  and  experience 
lor  the  Nation  to  draw  upon.  All  levels 
of  government  should  work  together  to 
provide  the  opportimlties  by  which  this 
potential  can  be  effectively  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  have  seen  many  fine  examples  of 
useful  programs  to  which  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  contributed  their  talents  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Foster  Grandparents, 
to  single  out  just  one,  is  In  its  Infancy 
but  is  proving  a  most  successful  and 
valuable  one.  Under  this  program  senior 
citizens  can  give  neglected  or  lonely 
children  the  attention  and  affection 
which  may  mean  the  difference  between 
maladjusted  or  delinquent  youths  and 
productive,  responsible  young  people. 

As  Cicero  long  ago  stated  in  his  classic 
essay  on  old  age,  "De  Senectute"— 

What  la  more  charming  than  an  old  age 
surrounded  by  the  enthualaam  of  youth? 
Shall  we  not  concede  old  age  even  atrangtb 
to  teach  the  yoimg,  to  train  and  equip  them 
for  the  duUea  of  life?  What  can  be  nobler? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  approval 
of  H.R.  10730.  The  Nation  will  benefit, 
and  will  be  the  better  from  the  compas- 
sion and  respect  for  our  elders  which  it 
represents. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucl^r 
(Mr.  Pekxins]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HA.  10730. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Bto.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Dooilceeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  333,  nays  0,  not  voting  100,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  140] 
YEAS— 331 


Abernetby 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arenda 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcber 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Maas. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

Collier 

Oonable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  WU. 

Dawson 

de  laOaraa 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

■ckbardt 

Bdmondson 

adiranli,Ala. 

Edwards.  CallX. 

■d wards,  lA. 

BUbwg 

Brlenbom 


Bshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felgban 
Plndley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  B 
Fountain 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanskls 
OaUagtaer 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Oatblngs 
Glalmo 
Oibbons 
QUbert 
Oonaalez 
GoodeU 
GkMdllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
OniBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Gude 
Oumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HeUtoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hoimdd 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Himt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
jphnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  kCo. 
Jonee.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  CalU. 
King,  K.T. 
Klrwan 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Ijannon 


Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Ud. 
Matsunaga 
Uayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Mtirphy,  nL 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myeia 
Natcher 
Nedal 
0'Hara,m. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PoS 
PoUock 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
Qulllen 
lUllsback 
RandaU 
Barick 
Bees 
Reid.  m. 
Held,  N.T. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Aria. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 
Satterfleld 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 


Scherle 

Stelger,WU. 

Waldle 

Schneebell 

Stratton 

Walker 

Schwelker 

Stubblefletd 

Wsmpler 

Schwengel 

Stuckey 

WAtson 

Scott 

SuUlvan 

WatU 

Shipley 

Taft 

Whalen 

Shrlver 

Talcott 

Whltener 

Slkee 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Slsk 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Skubita 

Tenzer 

Wiggins 

Slack 

Tbompeon,  Oa 

.  Williams,  Pa. 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tuck 

Winn 

Smith.  K.Y. 

Tunney 

Wolff 

Smith,  Okla. 

Udall 

Wright 

Snyder 

Ullman 

Wyatt 

Springer 

VanDeerlln 

Wydlor 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylle 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Wynuui 

Stanton 

Vlgortto 

Toung 

Steed 

Waggonner 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  vonwa^ioa 

Abbltt 

Prellnghuysen 

Anderson, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Plmie 

Tenn. 

Oettys 

Purcell 

Andrews, 

Green,  Pa. 

Reanlnk 

N.Dak. 

Halleck 

Reuas 

AjBbbrook 

Halpem 

Ronan 

Bianton 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowakl 

Broyhm,  Va. 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Rouah 

Burton,  Utah 

Irwin 

Ruppe 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

CabeU 

Karth 

StOermaln 

Cahlll 

Kleppe 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Kluczynskl 

Scheuer 

CeUer 

KuykendaU 

Selden 

Clark 

Leggett 

Btelger,  Alls. 

Clausen. 

McBwen 

Stephens 

DonH. 

Macdonald, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Maas. 

Conyers 

May 

Tieman 

Corbett 

Meeds 

Utt 

Cowger 

Meakm 

WatUna 

Curtis 

Miller,  Calif. 

WhaUey 

Daddario 

MInahall 

White 

Denney 

Moore 

wuiiama,  Mias. 

Devlne 

Mooiliead 

WllUa 

Dlggs 

WUaon. 

DulRkI 

Morton 

OhaileaH. 

Bsch 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Bvtns,  Tenn. 

NichoU 

Toungar 

Flno 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Foley 

O-Hara,  MIrh. 

Zlon 

Ford. 

OXonakl 

Zwach 

WUllamD. 

Olaen 

Fraser 

O-NelU,  Mass. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Nem  of  Maaaachuaetta  wltb  Mr. 
Bymea  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenneeaee  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Daddario  wltli  Mr.  Folton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  PennaylvanU  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  ftan/fmnn 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Plrnle. 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  O'Konakl. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  CallfornU  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Roatenkowskl  with  Mr.  Miimt»>n, 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Ufa— iiliii 
setts. 

Mr.  Bianton  with  Mr.  Meaklll. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  DulaU  with  BCra.  May. 
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Mr.  O'Har*  of  nilxmU  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Nortli  DalBota. 

ICr.  wmi¥ia  wltb  Mr.  Jolmaon  of  Pennsyl- 
VAOla. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Frellngbuyaen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Moore. 

iSr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Moorbead  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  WlUlama  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Ctt. 

Mr.  WllUa  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  WatUns. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  RouBh  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  wa-nnon  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Toiinger. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  PtirceU  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  mebola  with  Mr.  White. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  JOINT  COMMTTTEE 
ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  10918 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
finTTimittjiw  on  Atomic  Energy  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  HJl.  10918,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  EMER^ 
OENCY  PROVISIONS  OF  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  601) ,  extending  for 
4  months  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 

The  dezk  read  as  follows: 

■B.J.  Bb.  601 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  1,  1967". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  Is  there  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WXDNAliL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  601  is  to  make  a  short- 
term  extension  in  the  emergency  provi- 


sions of  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program  wliich  would  otherwise  expire 
oa  June  30  of  this  year. 

Under  ttiis  program,  grants  can  be 
made  to  States  and  public  bodies  and 
agencies  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tdon,  suid  Improvement  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  even 
though  the  planning  requirements  of  the 
regular  mass  transportation  grant  pro- 
gram have  not  been  fully  met,  if  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  facilities  and 
equipment.  However,  the  program  for 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  mass 
transportation  system  must  be  under  ac- 
tive preparation.  The  Federal  grant  im- 
der  the  emergency  program  is  for  one- 
half  rather  ttian  two-tliirds  of  net  proj- 
ect cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  re- 
ferred imanimously  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  by  our  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  was  imanimously 
adopted  by  the  full  committee.  It  has 
the  full  support  of  the  administration. 
Unless  we  speed  tlUs  short-term  ex- 
tending resolution  to  the  other  body, 
many  areas  will  be  cut  off  from  receiving 
any  mass  transportation  assistance  after 
June  30.  In  some  metropolitan  areas, 
areawide  planning  Is  very  complex  and 
time  consuming.  Many  smaller  cities 
and  towns  have  only  recently  begun  the 
required  planning  to  q^alify  for  the  reg- 
ular two-thirds  grant  program. 

Mr.  SpesJter,  I  believe  tills  resolution 
is  virtually  without  controversy  and 
hope  tiiat  the  House  will  pass  it  forth- 
with.   

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  providing  for  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion legislation  and  this  has  been  the 
most  used  section  of  the  bill  despite  the 
greater  Federal  contributions  available 
under  other  provision*  of  the  bill. 

It  is  important  to  all  communities  that 
this  legislation  be  extended  in  order  that 
a  much  needed  program  continue. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  indicated  this  bill  received  unani- 
mous support  from  both  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  vote.  The  legislation  is  not 
controversial.  I  believe  it  deserving  of 
immediate  consideration  by  the  House 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
tills  time — and  I  believe  tliis  is  appro- 
priate legislation  on  which  to  do  so — to 
point  up  again  what  the  effect  of  section 
204  of  title  n  of  the  demonstration  or 
model  cities  program,  would  be  on  this 
program,  as  well  as  on  many  others  de- 
spite this  extension.  Section  204  could 
nullify  this  action  contained  In  this  bill. 
I  have  stated  on  the  floor  before — and 
I  did  so  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment recently  which  was  adopted — 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  a  number 
of  programs,  based  upon  section  204. 
However,  tills  extension  of  the  date  by 


4  months  from  July  1,  1967,  relating  to 
urban  transportation-mass  transit  is 
running  counter  to,  or  has  a  different 
effect  than,  the  June  30  date  relating  to 
the  demonstration  cities  program.  Let 
me  show  you  what  I  am  talking  about. 
My  point  here  Is  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  on  the  bill  liefore  us.  Assuming 
it  will  pass,  which  I  Eissume  it  will,  is  it 
a  nullity  and  are  we  doing  sometliing  for 
nothing  here?  In  my  opinion,  we  are,  if, 
in  fact,  section  204  is  permitted  to  stand 
and  to  remain  in  effect  and  if  it  con- 
tinues to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment unlimited  power  to  cut  off  all  grant 
money  in  this  and  other  programs.  I 
mean  by  that  this  power  would  be  given 
not  only  to  override  this  section  for  this 
but  all  grant  money  as  it  relates  to  mass 
transit  and  highways,  hospitals,  librar- 
ies and  any  one  of  numerous  other 
programs. 

To  bring  this  into  focus  It  was  my  in- 
tention, had  this  matter  not  come  up 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  certain  that  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program  would  not  apply  to  mass  transit. 
As  I  understand  It,  this  4-month  exten- 
sion would  permit  these  communities  to 
get  this  50-50  matching  money  under 
tills  program  of  mass  transit  until  No- 
vember 1.  However,  what  will  happen  if 
the  other  body  does  not  include  language 
such  as  this  and  it  comes  back  from  con- 
ference in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  model  cities  with  that 
language  of  my  amendment  preventing 
implementation  of  section  204  stricken? 
You  will  have,  despite  this  bill  starting 
July  1,  under  section  204,  a  cutoff  date 
of  July  1  unless  these  communities  par- 
ticipate in  areawide  planning  on  a  met- 
ropolitan planning  basis  and  conform  to 
federally  dictated  metro  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge,  using  this  as  an 
example,  and  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  make  cer- 
tain it  did  not  iiappen,  we  demonstrate  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
the  hope  that  they  will  at  the  first  op- 
portunity reconsider  section  204  and,  I 
hope,  repeal  it. 

I  say  this  because  the  right  hand  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing. 
If  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  decides  it  feels  section  204 
Is  a  mandate  of  the  Congress  and  as  long 
as  it  is  on  the  books  it  must  be  followed, 
then  this  extension  of  4  months'  time 
would  mean  nothing,  because  the  De- 
part of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
could  cut  off  the  money  imless  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  statistical  metropoli- 
tan areawide  planning. 

I  hope  that  this  great  committee  will 
give  consideration  to  tills  matter  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  the  conferees  will 
stand  firmly  by  the  House  position  relat- 
ing to  my  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion act. 

To  restate  the  case,  tills  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  extend  for  4  months — until 
November  1,  1967 — the  expiration  date 
for  the  emergency  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1984.  Federal 
grants  under  the  emergency  program  are 
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for  one-half  of  the  net  project  cost — 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project  that 
cannot  be  financed  from  fare  box  rev- 
enues— rather  than  the  regular  two- 
thirds  grant. 

Section  4  (a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  to  be  eligible  for  a  two-thirds 
grant  the  facilities  and  equipment 
be  "needed  for  carrying  out  a  program 
for  a  imifled  or  officially  coordinated 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the 
'comprehensive  planned  development  of 
the  urban  area.' " 

Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  provides  that  prior  to  July  1, 
1967,  Federal  assistance  may  be  provided 
on  a  50-50  basis  where,  among  other 
things,  "the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system  is  under  ac- 
tive preparation  although  not  yet  com- 
pleted." According  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  601,  as  of  June  1, 
1967,   emergency    50-50   grants,   where 
comprehensive  urban  planning  has  not 
been  completed,  have  been  approved  for 
36  projects,  for  a  total  of  about  $128 
million.  This  Is  58  percent  of  all  capital 
grant  projects,  and  61  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  grants.  Thus,  a  major- 
ity of  the  grants  made  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  since  its  enact- 
ment on  Jubr  9, 1964,  Have  been  In  urban 
areas  that  do  not  have  acceptable  com- 
prehensive urban  plans. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
601,  Is  requesting  a  2-year  extension  of 
tills  emergency  program  authorization, 
and  the  proposed  amendment  appears  as 
section  211  of  HR.  8068,  the  1967  Hous- 
ing Act,  which  Is  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

This  emergency  4-month  extension,  as 
well  as  HUD's  requested  2-year  extension 
of  the  emergency  program,  seems  to 
clearly  demonstrate  that  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropol- 
itan Development  Act  of  1966  Is  prema- 
ture and  should  be  repealed.  It  will  serve 
little  purpose  to  enact  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 601  if  section  204  Is  to  be  enforced 
commencing  July  1.  19«7,  which  Is  less 
than  2  weeks  away. 

Section  204  would  require  that  all  ap- 
plications after  June  30,  1967,  for  many 
types  of  Federal  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, Including  mass  transportation 
Brants,  be  reviewed  by  an  areawide 
agency  designated  to  perform  metrorxjl- 
Itan  or  regional  planning  in  each  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statlsOcal  area,  and 
that  the  application  be  accompanied  by 
comments  and  recommendations  by  such 
agency  and  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  considered.  If  sec- 
tion 204  is  enforced,  it  would  appear  that 
the  temporary  4-month  extension  of  the 
niass  transportation  emergency  grant 
program  would  be  a  nullity.  If  section  204 
»s  not  enforced,  or  if  It  Is  enforced  in  some 
areas  and  not  in  others,  then  clearly  sec- 
uon  204  should  be  repealed  or  substan- 
tially amended. 
This  bill  would  accomplish  In  the 
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limited  area  of  emergency  mass  trans- 
portation grants  what  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  do  on  a  broader  scale,  and 
that  is  to  get  around  the  onerous  and  im- 
reasonable  provisions  of  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  particularly  Invited 
to  the  following  paragraph  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  601.  wliich  supports  the  posi- 
tion you  have  been  taking  relative  to  sec- 
tion 204: 

Many  urbtn  areas  are  not  yet  able  to  meet 
the  regular  planning  and  programing  require- 
ments. Only  a  few  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  have  qualified,  and  the  work  Involved 
In  meeting  the  requirements  In  these  areas 
is  particularly  complex  and  time  consuming. 
Also.  In  many  smaller  areas,  the  problem  Is 
further  complicated  by  the  national  shortage 
of  experienced  and  trained  planning  per- 
sonnel. 

My  amendment  to  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill  to  eliminate  funds  for  ad- 
ministering section  204  was  adopted  by 
the  House  to  prevent  the  cutoff  of  funds 
in  mass  transit  and  other  programs  for 
failure  to  conform  to  federally  dictated 
metro  plannUig.  I  hope  the  House  con- 
ferees on  appropriations  for  HUD  wUl 
stand  firm  on  this  and  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  repeal  section 
204  of  model  cities  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SmxrvANl. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
wholeheartedly  with  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pliiladel- 
phla  who  Is  chairman  of  our  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  on  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNAix], 
in  supporting  this  absolutely  essential 
short-term  extension  of  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program.  It  has  no  opposition  that 
I  know  of.  By  continuing  the  program, 
at  least  until  November  1,  the  Congress 
can  consider.  In  later  legislation,  what 
the  appropriate  long-term  extension  In 
the  program  should  be.  I  urge  its  imme- 
diate adoption. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nitnols 
fMr.  PucnrsKi]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Puctnski 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

CONTRAST  m  APPZALS  MAW  BT  PRESTOENT 
JOHNSON  AND  PBEMIZB  KOSTGIN  TO  TH» 
TTNnXD    NATIONS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  BarrettJ  for  yielding  to  me 
this  time  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  today  President  Johnson 
offered  a  five-point  program  designed  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's  sin- 
cere and  compassionate  appeal  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  arrogant  demand  by  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  to  the  effect 
that  Israel  be  branded  as  an  aggressor 
and  be  ordered  to  pull  back  her  troops. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the   President    of    the 


United  States  acknowledged  the  need  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops,  but  said  such 
a  withdrawal  should  be  linked  to  nego- 
tiation of  a  general  peace  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  very 
wisely  stated  the  fact  that  a  simple 
withdrawal  of  Israel  troops  from 
conquered  territories  would  not  be  a 
prescription  for  peace,  but  for  renewal 
of  hostilities  unless  such  a  withdrawal 
of  troops  is  part  of  a  general  negotiation 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  the  world  how 
a  fair  formula  can  be  approached  for 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
formula  must  have  as  it  very  basis  the 
recognition  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  state 
with  all  the  rights  afforded  such  a 
state. 

Contrast  Mr.  Johnson's  statesman- 
shlplike  approach  to  the  totally  irre- 
sponsible conduct  of  Premier  Kosygin. 
It  Is  a  fundamental  rule  of  law  that  one 
must  pome  into  court  with  clean  hands. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  how  clean  are 
the  hands  of  Premier  Kosygin  as  he  ap- 
peared l>efore  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  today  d«nandlng  the 
withdrawal  of  Israel  troops. 

A  simple  study  of  recent  history 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  cap- 
tured by  force  and  through  occupation 
by  her  troops,  more  than  478,000  square 
miles  of  land  involving  10  nations  which 
Include  a  population  of  more  than  180 
milUon  people. 

Here  is  the  timetable  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression tliat  Premier  Kosygin  would 
like  to  Ignore: 

East  Poland.  In  1939,  Russia  annexed 
65.610  square  miles  of  Polish  territory 
with  a  population  of  10,315,000  after  an 
agreement  with  Nazi  Germany  dividing 
the  country. 

Southern  Finland.  In  1940,  Russia  oc- 
cupied 17.173  square  miles  of  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1944  as  part  of  the  armistice 
terms  exacted  additional  lands  to  the 
north  with  an  estimated  Finnish  popu- 
lation of  54,000  after  resetUement. 

Bessarabia.  In  1940,  Russia  occupied 
19,247  square  miles  of  Bessarabia  and 
North  Bukovlna — North  Rimiania — with 
a  population  of  3.7  mllUon. 

Estonia.  In  1940,  Russia  annexed  that 
nation  of  18.357  square  miles  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,134.000. 

Latvia.  In  1940,  Russia  annexed  that 
nation  consisting  of  25.395  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  1,944,000. 

Lithuania.  In  1940,  Russia  annexed 
this  nation  with  an  area  of  25,174  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  over  3  mil- 
Uon people;  and  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  became  Soviet  socialist  republics 
after  the  Second  World  War,  against  all 
rules  of  International  diplomacy  and  In 
violation  of  every  international  law  upon 
the  lxx>ks  of  this  world. 

Germany.  In  1945  Russia,  by  decision 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  annexed 
5,360  square  miles  of  East  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  1,187,000  people. 

Czechoslovakia.  In  1945,  Russia  an- 
nexed the  Carpatho-Ukralne,  a  part  of 
Czechoslovakia,  with  an  area  of  4,866 
square  miles  and  with  a  population  of 
850.000  people. 
Japan.  In  1945.  by  the  terms  of  the 
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Yalta  Agreement.  Ruuia  annexed 
Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Is- 
landB,  representing  an  area  of  13J>35 
miles  and  a  population  of  416,000. 

Tuva  People's  Republic.  In  1M4,  Rus- 
sia took  that  Asiatic  nation  located  near 
Mongolia,  with  an  area  of  66,130  square 
miles  and  with  a  population  of  95,000 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
world  ought  to  know  of  the  hypocrisy 
in  which  Mr.  Kosygln  is  engaging  in  the 
United  Nations  today  and  should  know 
that  he  is  not  fooling  anyone  in  the  free 
world. 

We  must  also  not  forget  the  nations 
the  Soviet  Union  has  illegally  captured 
and  imposed  on  them  Communist  gov- 
ernments against  their  wUL  These  na- 
tions are: 

Rumania.  In  1045,  Rumania  was  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  troops.  In  1947  a  People's 
Republic  was  proclaimed  and  ECing 
Michael  forced  to  abdicate.  The  area  is 
91,699  square  miles,  and  population  in 
1966  was  19,150,056. 

Hungary.  In  1947,  Communists  forced 
president  of  Republic  out.  and  in  1949  a 
Soviet-type  constitution  was  adopted.  In 
1956  an  uprising  attempt  to  restore  free 
government  was  crushed  by  an  estimated 
200.000  Soviet  troops  with  thousands  of 
freedom  fighters  deported  and  killed. 
Area  is  35,918  square  miles,  with  popula- 
tion of  10,148.000. 

Bulgaria.  In  1947  a  constitution  mod- 
eled after  that  of  the  UJBJSJl.  was 
adopted,  following  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy and  formation  of  a  people's  re- 
public headed  by  the  Communist  Party 
leader  as  Premier.  Land  area  is  42.796 
square  miles,  with  1965  population  of  8.- 
226.664. 

Poland.  In  1947,  Communists  won  an 
dectlon  which  they  completely  domi- 
nated after  Stalin  rejected  international 
supervision  of  balloting.  Antlgovemment 
riots  were  put  down  in  1956.  Land  area 
Is  120.359.  with  populaUon  of  31,496,000. 

Ciechoalovakia.  In  1948,  Commimists 
won  complete  control  of  the  government 
they  had  already  dominated.  Land  area 
Is  49,367  and  1965  population  was  14,- 
159,000. 

East  Oermany.  In  1949,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic — East  Oermany — 
was  declared  in  areas  of  Oermany  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviets  since  the  Second 
Wcvld  War.  Thousands  of  Oermans  fled 
to  the  West  before  a  fortified  wall  was 
built  dividing  East  from  West  Berlin  and 
a  prohibited  zone  was  declared  along  the 
600-mlle  border  with  West  Oermany. 
Land  area  is  41,645  square  miles,  with  a 
1965  population  of  17,028.000. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will 
repudiate  and  renounce  this  hypocrisy 
as  Just  another  Communist  effort  to  cre- 
ate confusion  to  gain  domination  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincei^  hope  that 
the  wise  words  as  expressed  by  our  Presi- 
dent, President  Johnson,  will  lead  the 
way  toward  the  settlement  of  a  troulded 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  General  Assembly  should  study 
the  record  of  Soviet  treachery  before  any 
of  these  nations  are  foolish  enough  to 
vote  with  the  Soviets  against  Israel. 

I  hope  the  newly  emerging  nations 


in  particular  wUl  Join  Israel  In  her  call 
for  a  lasting  peace  based  on  Justice  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  should  lead  the  way 
toward  world  cn-der  by  endorsing  the  pro- 
gram outlined  today  by  President  John- 
son. 

Israel — a  free  and  sovereign  Israel — 
Is  an  established  fact  tmd  I  hope  the 
General  Assonbly  rejects  overwhelming- 
ly the  Soviet  Union's  despicable  attempt 
to  obscure  this  fact. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add 
my  strong  support  to  the  bill,  House  Joint 
Resolution  601,  which  would  extend  for 

4  months,  from  July  1  to  November  1, 
1967,  the  emergency  provision  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
This  provision  is  to  be  found  in  section 

5  of  the  act.  which  reads  as  follows: 
Prior  to  July  1,  1007,  Pedertd  financial  aa- 

Blstanca  may  b«  provided  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  (which  provides  for  grants  and  loans 
to  assist  States  and  local  bodies  In  financing 
the  acquisition  and  Improvement  of  mass 
transportation  service  in  urban  areas]  where 
(1)  the  program  for  the  development  of  a 
unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system,  referred  to  in  section 
4(a),  [which  sets  forth  the  requirements  of 
the  long-range  program]  is  under  active 
preparation  although  not  yet  completed,  (3) 
the  facilities  and  equipment  for  which  the 
assistance  is  sought  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  such  a  system,  and 
(3)  there  is  an  iirgent  need  for  their  preser- 
vation or  provision.  Tke  Federal  grant  for 
such  a  project  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  net  project  cost:  Provided,  That  where  a 
Federal  grant  is  made  on  such  a  one-half 
basis,  and  the  planning  requirements  sped- 
fled  in  section  4(a)  are  fully  met  within  a 
three-year  period  after  the  execution  of  the 
grant  agreement,  an  additional  grant  may 
then  be  made  to  the  applicant  equal  to  one- 
alxth  of  the  net  project  cost.  The  remainder 
of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  provided,  in 
cash,  from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds, 
and  no  refund  or  reduction  of  that  portion 
so  provided  shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless 
there  Is  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  pro- 
portional amoimt  of  the  Federal  grant. 

For  the  grants  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Urban  Mass 
TransiTortation  Act  in  general,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
oixnent  must  determine  that  the  facili- 
ties or  equipment  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  are  needed  to  carry 
out  a  program  for  a  unified  or  (^cially 
coordinated  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  that  such  system  must  be  a  part 
of  the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  urban  area.  However,  this 
emergency  provision,  in  effect,  permits 
loans  and  grants  to  be  made,  even  though 
all  the  regular  planning  requirements 
have  not  been  met. 

Actually,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
to  call  this  provision  an  emergency  pro- 
vision. In  point  of  fact,  very  few  com- 
munities liave  been  able  to  complete  the 
comprehensive  planning  required  for  the 
long-range  grants.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  nearly  all  of  the  $123,500,000 
scheduled  for  mass  transit  capital  im- 
provements in  fiscal  year  1968  under  this 
act  will  go  imused,  unless  this  emergency 
provision  is  extended.  Less  than  a  half 
dozen  of  the  39  large  metropolitan  areas 
which  have  applied  for  transit  aid  could 
receive  these  funds  if  the  Congress  falls 
to  act  to  extend  section  5  of  this  act. 

Let  me  point  out  that  New  York  State 


and  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
have  already  benefited  substantially 
from  grants  made  imder  the  "emer- 
gency" provisions  of  Section  5  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
The  Metropolitan  Commuter  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  which  operates  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  has  received  a 
grant  of  $22.7  minion  and  will  receive  an 
additional  $7.6  million  if  it  meets  plan- 
ning requlrranents  within  3  years. 
The  City  of  New  York  Transit  Authority 
received  a  grant  of  $23.4  million  as  50 
percent  of  the  net  project  cost  of  a  transit 
project.  The  city  of  Utica  received  a 
$383,000  grant  with  an  additional  de- 
ferred payment  of  $127,000  if  it  meets 
planning  requirements  within  3  years. 
Similarly,  Jamestown  received  $157,000 
and  will  receive  an  additional  $52,000 
upon  meeting  the  planning  requirements. 

The  merits  of  these  projects  make  all 
the  more  vivid  the  loss  which  New  Yorlc 
State  and  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  would  sustain  if  this  emergency  pro- 
gram is  not  extended. 

At  this  moment  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  on 
hand  three  applications  totaling  over  $71 
million  for  transit  projects  which  cannot 
be  authorized  if  this  bill,  House  Joint 
Resolution  601,  is  not  passed.  A  total  of 
$53-and-a-thlrd  million  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Connecticut  Transporta- 
tion Authority  and  the  Metropolitan 
Commuter  Transportation  Authority  for 
an  $80  million  project  for  moderniza- 
tion of  commuter  service  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
the  commuter  services  leading  to  New 
York  City.  The  Port  Authority  Trans 
Hudson  Corp.  has  requested  $16,70C,000 
to  modernize  and  Improve  Interchange 
facilities  at  Jersey  City.  And  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  has  re- 
quested over  $1  million  to  modernize  its 
49th  Street  Station.  An  application  has 
also  been  received  from  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for 
a  grant. 

I  am  sure  Uiat  the  representatives  of 
every  major  metropolitan  area  of  the 
country  could  cite  similar  examples. 

This  is  not  a  measure  which  is  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  long-range 
planning  requirement.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  full  amount  of  the  grant 
for  which  communities  are  eligible  can- 
not in  fact  be  authorized  unless  the 
planning  requirements  are  met  within 
3  years.  But  where  it  is  already  clear 
that  certain  facilities  and  equipment  are 
going  to  be  needed  for  a  transit  system, 
and  where  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
preservation  or  acquisition  of  these 
needed  facilities  and  equipment,  this  law 
provides  a  way  In  which  grants  can  be 
made  without  stalling  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  mo- 
mentum created  by  passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act,  modest  as  its 
authorizations  have  been,  is  accelerating. 
We  must  find  practical  and  economically 
sound  solutions  to  our  urgent  metropoli- 
tan transportation  problems. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  lose  this  momen- 
tum through  failure  to  extend  this  emer- 
gency provision.  The  transportation 
problems  of  our  cities  are  too  critical  to 
tolerate  any  delay.  I,  therefore,  urge 
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prompt  passage  of  this  resolution  which 
will  permit  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Develcvment  to  proceed  with 
needed  grants  for  another  4  montiis, 
while  the  metropolitan  areas  and  their 
transportation  authorities  formulate  the 
requiied  plans. 

GXMXKAL    LKAVE    TO    1>1TEW1> 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  601. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bareett],  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
601. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  su«)ended  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EXTENDING  FOR  AN  ADDITIONAL  8 
YEARS  THE  ACT  OP  OCTOBER  4, 
1961,  RELATING  TO  THE  ACQXHSI- 
TION  OF  WET  LANDS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
480)  to  amend  the  act  of  October  4. 1961, 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands 
for  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl, 
to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the 
period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated imder  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

H.R.  480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
fl»t  section  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other 
essenual  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  4,  1861  (16 
C5.C.  716k-3),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seven-year  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen-year  period". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  4, 
isei  (16  U.8.C.  716k-6),  U  amended  to  read 
ufoUows: 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  advance,  with- 
out Interest,  to  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund.  Such  appropriated  funds,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1977,  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  out  of  the  migratory  bird  con- 
•ervation  fund,  such  repayment  shall  be 
made  in  annual  amounts  comprising  76  per 
centum  of  the  moneys  accruing  annually 
to  such  fund.  In  the  event  the  full  amount 
•uthorlzed  by  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act  is 
spproprlatcd  prior  to  the  end  of  the  aforesaid 
ttfteen-year  period,  the  repayment  of  such 
funds  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  begin 
with  the  next  full  fiscal  year." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman   win    state    his    parliamentary 

Inquiry. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  eon- 

slderingHR.  480  or  H  Jl.  482? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  JUL.  480. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 

ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  originally  in  the  48  States 

there  were  127  million  acres  of  wet  lands. 

By  1955  this  total  acreage  had  been  re- 
duced to  aw)roximately  74  milll<xi  acres. 

Of  tills  amount  only  22.5  million  acres 

were  of  significant  value  for  migratory 

waterfowl  use.  It  was  anticipated  that 

10  million  acres  would  remain  in  private 
ownership  leaving  12  Vi  million  acres  to 
be  acquired  for  public  control.  Of  this 
amount  it  was  indicated  that  about  5 
million  acres  would  be  secured  by  the 
States,  leaving  7%  million  acres  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior from  the  migratory  bird  conser- 
vation fund.  By  1961,  2.5  million  acres 
remained  to  be  acquired  under  the  origi- 
nal goal.  Since  1961  only  750.000  addi- 
tional acres  have  been  acquired  in  fee 
and  easement  leaving  1%  million  acres 
still  to  be  acquired. 

Present  law  requires  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps  to  be  set  aside 
into  a  special  fimd  known  as  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fund.  To  provide 
additional  funds  in  order  to  expedite  the 
purchase  of  such  lands.  In  1961  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  WeUands  AcquisiUon 
Act  which  authorized  an  advance  ap- 
propriation without  interest  to  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  of  up  to 
$105  million  over  a  7-year  period  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1962.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1969  such  appropriated  funds 
are  to  be  repaid  annually  to  the  Treasury 
out  of  duck  stamp  sales,  the  repayment 
being  75  percent  of  the  net  receipts  from 
such  sales. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
extend  this  program  for  an  additional  8 
years,  without  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion appropriation,  and  to  defer  for  an 
additioruil  8  years  the  date  when  the  ad- 
vance appropriations  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  1961  act  $38.5  million  have  been  ap- 
propriated. Awaiting  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  is  a  bill  that  would  appropriate 
%lVa  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This 
would  bring  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated to  $46  million,  leaving  $59  million 
available  for  appropriation  under  the 
original  $105  million  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed by  any  Government  agency  to 
tills  legislation  and  all  witnesses  testi- 
fying at  the  hearings  enthusiastically 
supported  its  objectives. 

In  fact,  all  correspondence  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  been  in  support  of  Uiis  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  would 


happen  If  we  pass  HH.  480,  and  do  not 
pass  HJl.  482;  would  this  program  then 
become  inoperative? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  committee  in 
Its  wisdom  separated  the  two  bills,  but 
If  the  House  fails  to  adopt  HJl.  482  what 
will  happen  will  be  that  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  at  the  end  of 
8  years  will  be  about  $16  million  short 
of  what  the  ctMnmittee  feels  It  should  be, 
and  this  will  reduce  the  aeqidsitlon  of 
land  for  refuge  purposes  and  fail  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  duck  hunters  by  a 
very  large  amount  since  land  is  now  cost- 
ing about  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genOeman  will 
yield  further,  what  was  the  wisdom  in 
separating  the  two  bills? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  must  confess  this  was 
an  exercise  on  the  part  of  myself  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  in  that  I  chose  to  see 
to  it  that  matters  which  were  sufficiently 
divergent,  at  least,  should  be  considered 
separately  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  closely  related ' 
Mr.  DINGELL.  They  are  indeed  most 
closely  related. 

Mr.  Speaker,  valuable  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. The  completion  of  the  original  goal 
is  even  more  urgent  than  It  was  when 
initiated. 

Finally,  I  wotild  like  to  stress  that  the 
success  of  tills  program  is  based  on  the 
need  for  a  balance  of  fee  and  easement 
acquisitions.  It  was  orlgtaudly  esti- 
mated— and  this  was  the  imderstanding 
of  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — that 
this  balance  should  be  1  acre  of  fee  for 
each  2  easement  acres.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undue  emphasis  on  easement  acquisition 
would  materially  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  Therefore,  I  urge  that 
we  act  now  while  there  Is  still  time  to 
acquire  these  areas  and  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  goal  originally 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  acquiring  1  acre  in  fee  for  each 
2  esisement  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  passage  of 
HJR.  480. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HALL.  1  appreciate  the  gentieman 
yielding  to  me  and  I  am  appreciative  of 
what  the  gentieman  has  said. 

I  have  read  the  report  and  the  two  bills 
carefully. 

Just  why  is  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  payback  for  an  additional  8 
years  to  make  It  a  total  of  15  years,  of 
these  moneys,  loeuied  In  advance  without 
interest,  to  the  tune  of  $105  milUon  for 
reclaiming  these  weUands? 

Mr.  DiNGKT.Ti.  Probably  because  It  is 
the  only  hope  for  meeting  the  problems 
in  this  country  and  having  multiple  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  duck  hunters. 

This  program  is  a  part  of  the  balanced 
program  which  came  forth  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  number  of  years  ago,  first  of 
aU.  of  acquiring  a  sufficient  amount  of 
wetlands  for  resources  and.  second,  to  get 
wise  managing  of  the  expenditures  by  the 
Departments  downtown  and  assuring,  for 
example,  the  goal  of  some  12  V&  minion 
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acres  for  the  preservation  of  the  ducka 
which  should  have  been  achieved  in  a 
feasible  amount  of  time. 

Whoi  this  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee first  began  working  on  this  matter 
some  dozen  years  ago,  it  would  have 
taken  something  like  330  years  to  achieve 
the  goals. 

We  have  reduced  it  today  to  a  period  of 
less  than  30  years  and  if  this  legislation 
goes  through,  it  Is  conceivable  that  it 
may  be  achieved  in  a  total  of  15  years 
from  1961  which  was  the  date  of  the  orig- 
inal enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HATiTi.  Is  the  recoupment  of  money 
into  the  Federal  Treesury  progressing  on 
time  and  as  planned,  from  75  percent 
of  the  moneys  accrued  annually  into  this 
special   fund   from   duck   stamps? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  statutory  conclusion  of  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  legislation  because  the 
75-percent  payment  will  not  go  into  ef- 
fect until  such  time  as  the  program  Is 
completed. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if  he 
will  turn  to  pc«e  5  of  the  report,  he  will 
see  some  comments  indicating  what  was 
expected. 

At  the  top  there  Is  a  table  which  In- 
dicates the  funds  appropriated  thus  far 
under  the  $105  million  advance  aK>ro- 
prlation  authorization  and  then  under 
that,  the  amounts  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated on  an  annual  basis. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  B\ireau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body  when  tbia  legislation  was 
originally  enacted  that  we  would  be  ex- 
pending funds  somewhere  around  |15 
million  a  year. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  that 
we  have  not  achieved  the  goal  as  planned. 
Only  once  did  the  appropriations  ccun- 
mlttee  appropriate  $10  million  and  that 
was  in  1964  and  that  was  about  $2  million 
less  than  had  been  expected  per  year. 
Through  fiscal  year  1968,  $46  million  will 
have  been  appropriated,  leaving  a  net 
deficit  in  the  program  according  to  the 
original  expectations  of  the  Congress  of 
some  $59  million. 

Thla  legislation  1b  necessary,  I  would 
tell  my  friend,  to  assure  that  the  original 
goal  of  Congress  Is  carried  out  fully  as  the 
Congress  expected. 

BCr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered my  questions,  perhaps  the  first 
In  answer  to  the  second  question — my 
next  question  Is,  are  we  not  falling  far 
short  of  what  we  expected  to  raise  in 
revenues  and,  secondly.  If  we  do  not  have 
to  make  the  payback  until  the  land  ac- 
quisition Is  complete? 

Bfr.  DINOELL.  Or  until  the  expiration 
date  fixed  In  the  act  for  repajrment. 

Mr.  HATiTi  Of  course.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  would  continue  to  extend  the 
date,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
lands  that  need  to  be  acquired  for  duck 
hunters  in  the  name  of  conservation — 
all  the  wetlands,  the  potholes  and  the 
places  where  these  flyaway  critters 
breed.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  a  himtsman  and  fisherman  myself. 
This  does  apply  to  geese  as  well  as  ducks, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  All  migratory  water- 
fowl, Including  ducks  and  geese. 


Mr.  HATiTi  Can  the-  gentleman  tell  me 
why  it  was  felt  Important  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  provldon  relating  to  the 
veto  by  the  Oovemors  of  the  States  in 
whose  jurisdiction  this  land  was  being 
acquired  should  be  removed?  I  recall  the 
debate  back  in  1961.  At  that  time  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rxuss] 
and  others  felt  that  we  should  have  the 
rights  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
incorporated  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  that.  The  language  in  the  report  on 
page  4,  about  four  Unes  from  the  top, 
spells  out  clearly  why  the  committee  took 
that  action.  There  are  requirements  In 
the  law  now  which  impose  upon  the  In- 
terior Department  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  fully  the  wishes  of  the  States. 

For  example,  when  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  sits  to  consider 
a  refuge  involving  an  area  in  a  particular 
State,  the  representative  of  the  Governor 
of  that  State  Is  required  tmder  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission  to  sit  also  during 
consideration  of  the  matter  and  to  have 
his  views  considered  fully. 

Mr.  HALL.  He  could  still  be  outvoted, 
could  he  not? 

Mr.  DINGKTiTi.  Conceivably  he  could, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri  that  there  ts  a  further  safe- 
guard which  I  believe  provides  full  pro- 
tection, and  that  Is  It  Is  already  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  refuge 
program  is  going  to  be  conducted  before 
it  Is  possible  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  go  in  and  conduct  any  refuge  open^- 
tlons  in  that  State  at  all.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  this  require- 
ment for  the  Oovemor's  veto  Is  no  longer 
needed,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Congress  during  the 
past  session,  which  earmarked  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  refuge  for  payments  to 
the  States,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  which  is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  constructing  schools 
and  roads. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman's  making  this  legislative 
record.  I  sliall  ask  one  further  question. 
Under  existing  law  or  this  amendment 
would  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to 
condemnation  and  eminent  domain  be 
made  applicable  to  this  method  of  land 
acquisition? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  say  that  the 
bill  H.R.  480  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  existing  law  remains  precisely 
as  it  was.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main and  condemnation  does  reside  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  under  existing 
migratory  bird  law.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  my  friend  that  It  is  rarely  used 
because  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  that  negotiated 
sales  are  much  better.  They  Involve  less 
cost  and  less  time. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  two  members 
each  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  and  they  are  very 
careful  to  adhere  to  the  views  of  the 


Member  of  the  Congress  in  whose  area 
the  refuge  would  be  established,  and  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  history  in  which 
a  refuge  has  been  established  in  the  dis- 
trict of  a  Member  who  did  not  want  it 
there. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  comments  on  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  in  other  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  are  getting  back  in  the  Federal 
Government's  control,  more  land  than 
we  originally  gave  away  under  the 
homestead  law.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's responses. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Loiiisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  wish  to  pursue  cme  step  fur- 
ther the  colloquy  having  to  do  with  the 
removal  of  the  veto  authority  of  the 
several  States.  Is  it  not  simply  because 
the  revenue-sharing  legislation  of  1964 
made  it  mandatory  that  each  State  leg- 
islature pass  an  enabling  act  to  partici- 
pate in  this  revenue-sharing  legislation? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No;  the  enabling  leg- 
islation was  required  back  in  the  days 
when  the  first  duck  stamp  legislation 
was  passed.  That  was  not  in  the  1964 
amendments  at  all.  For  that  reason  this 
measure  would  merely  restore  the  law  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  original  Wetiands  Act 
program  passed  in  1961. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  But  it  is  felt  that 
the  veto  authority  Is  no  longer  needed  in 
view  of  having  reinstated  this  enabling 
act? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  leglslatiire's  as- 
sent in  several  States  was  in  effect  at 
all  times  during  this  period. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  being  inserted  was  the  fact 
that  the  Oovemors  in  several  States — 
and  people  in  the  counties  particularly- 
felt  these  refuges  might  well  wind  up  in 
a  situation  where  lands  were  going  off 
the  tax  rolls  without  any  additional 
moneys  coming  in  to  meet  the  needs.  We 
have  passed  legislation  funding  on  a 
legitimate  basis  the  legitimate  needs  of 
counties  for  schools  and  roads,  so  that 
the  Oovemor's  veto  I  do  not  believe  is 
any  longer  necessary.  And  this  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  jnay  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wwh  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen- 
Uemen  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
John  D.  Dingell,  in  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.M.  480. 

In  October  1961,  there  was  enacted 
Public  Law  87-383— the  so-caUed  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act — which  initiated  what 
was  to  be  an  accelerated  land  acquisition 
program  over  a  7-year  period  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  The  purpose  of  that 
earlier  Ew;t  was  to  preserve  valuable  and 
needed  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  that 
purpose  $105  million  was  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  over  the  7-year  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  acquisition  of 
needed  wetlands  has  not  proceeded  as 
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rapidly  as  originally  intended.  Yet  the 
need  for  this  program  Is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  when  the  legislation  was 
enacted  almost  6  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
need  is  perhaps  even  more  urgent  now, 
since  the  remaining  acreage  of  water- 
fowl habitat  continues  to  shrink  as  our 
population  grows  with  increasing  pres- 
sure to  convert  wetlands  to  other  than 
wildlife  conservation. 

The  bill,  HJl.  480,  now  under  consid- 
eration recognizes  this  growing  national 
need  to  preserve  sufficient  acreage  for 
essential  breeding,  feeding,  resting,  and 
wintering,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  migratory  waterfowl.  The  bill 
accomplishes  this  by  extending  the  wet- 
lands acquisition  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 8  years  but  without  increasing  the 
original  appropriation  authorization  of 
$105  million,  of  which  less  than  one-half 
has  thus  far  been  appropriated. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  a 
praiseworthy  one  and  one  which  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support.  On  March  6 
of  this  year.  Mr.  John  A.  Biggs,  director. 
State  of  Washington  Depcu-tment  of 
Game,  wrote  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  as  follows: 

The  Waahlngton  Bute  Oame  Commission, 
the  Wa«hlDgtoa  SUte  Department  of  Oame, 
and  I  am  moet  confident,  the  many  thou- 
sands of  sportsmen  and  persona  Interested  In 
wildlife  In  the  State  of  Waehlngton,  without 
quallflcatlon  endorse  and  support  your  pro- 
posal ...  to  extend  the  term  of  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  of  1981. 

We  have  seTeral  majn-  watertowl  refugee  In 
the  State  oC  Waahlngton.  where  land  acquUl- 
tton  has  not  as  yet  been  completed  for  the 
reason  that  monies.  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  do  this,  have  not  been  available.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  WeUands  Loan  Act  would  do 
much  to  aasiue  completion  of  these  refuges. 

Accordingly,  I  eamesUy  urge  that  the 
bill,  HJR.  480,  be  favorably  considered 
and  that  it  do  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House,  be- 
cause I,  too,  observe  the  need  to  extend 
the  time,  becaiise  due  to  the  delay  in 
getting  underway,  the  Department  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
wetlands  which  had  been  envisioned. 

I  noticed  the  observation  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa  a  while  ago  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  bill  scheduled  im- 
mediately to  follow  consideration  of 
this  one  should  fall  to  pass.  Of  course, 
when  we  first  envisioned  tills  $105  mil- 
lion authorization,  there  was  no  con- 
templation at  that  time  of  raising  the 
cost  of  the  migratory  bird  stamp.  I  can- 
not comment  any  further  in  that  regard. 
'>ecause  I  cannot  agree  that  the  two  must 
go  hand  in  hand. 

I  do  support  this  bill  for  the  exten- 
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slon  of  the  time,  so  that  we  can  acquire 
the  additional  I%  million  acres  of  ian«t 
approximately,  needed  for  the  wetlands 
program. 
I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FELLY.  I  might  say  to  the  gMitie- 
man  that  it  was  because  members  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  recognized 
other   members    might    wish    to    take 
different  ix)8itions  on   these  respective 
bills,  we  decided  to  separate  them. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  conservation 
will  recognize  that  the  sportsmen  them- 
selves in  many  cases  desire  to  increase 
their  contribution  toward  the  acquisiticMi 
of  lands  for  migratory  waterfowl  to 
which  the  proceeds  from  the  duck  stamp 
program  go.  Therefore,  they  do  support 
the  Increase  provided  for  in  the  duck 
stamp  cost  under  the  legislation  which 
will  follow. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tieman will  yield  further,  I  agree  with 
him  that  many  of  us  do  contribute  addi- 
tionally, through  Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
many  of  us  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  additional  charge. 

I  do  wish  to  iMlnt  out  what  was  shown 
in  the  hearings.  Each  time  the  duck 
stamp  cost  has  been  raised  fewer 
stamps  have  been  sold.  They  are  not 
selling  as  many  stamps  ik>w  as  they  were 
selling  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  FELLY.  The  gentieman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
litUe  fellow.  I  am  not  thinking  about  my- 
self, but  thinking  about  the  Uttie  fellow, 
who  gradually  is  being  squeezed  out. 

Blr.  FELLY.  The  committee  also  was 
thinking  about  that  little  fellow.  That 
is  why  the  committee  authorized  the 
Department  to  Increase  the  stamps  by 
degrees,  so  that  it  would  not  work  too 
great  a  hardship. 
Mr.  CASEY.  We  will  discuss  that  later 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvan^. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  out 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

In  a  sense  I  am  disappointed.  I  am  dis- 
appointed because  the  bill  does  not  in- 
crease the  original  authorization.  Unless 
the  original  authorization  is  increased, 
this  bill  will  not  accomplish  what  Ctm- 
gress  intended  when  we  passed  the  orig- 
inal act  in  1961. 

In  the  Initial  period  for  which  the  act 
was  to  be  in  effect,  instead  of  $105  mil- 
lion there  has  been  appr<H}riated  only 
$46  million,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  Congress  authorized. 

This  Indicates  either  one  of  two  things 
to  me.  Either  the  Department  downtown 
has  been  negligent  in  its  duty  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  decided 
that  It  has  more  Interest  in  this  matter 
and  wants  to  save  money,  which  Con- 
gress has  indicated  should  be  spent. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  reason  Is  for 
the  failure  to  provide  $105  million  in 
7  years.  Either  one  is  no  excuse  for  not 
having  gone  forward  with  the  program 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the  bill  is  passed 


and  the  period  is  extended  to  IS  years 
the  Mercliant  Marine  azid  FWtiales 
Committee  which  reported  this  hoi  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior proceeds  pnanptly  with  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress  in  this  bill  and  does  ac- 
quire the  land. 

Second,  I  hiape  they  will  make  suffi- 
cient drauLnds.  which  will  be  approved 
by  the  Bureau  erf  the  Budget,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  Chief 
Executive,  to  see  to  it  that  the  will  of 
Congress  is  carried  out  in  this  matter 

I  hope  we  will  be  back  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  indicating  tlie  $105  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  In  less  than  the  15- 
year  period,  and  that  there  is  still  a  need. 
I  am  sure  when  that  need  is  shown  the 
Congress  will  authorize  the  expraiditure 
of  additional  funds. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
everyone  in  the  House  realizes  that  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  hsu  been 
outstanding  in  his  interest  in  conserva- 
tion. I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  members  on  our  ctunmittee,  inchid- 
ing  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, who  are  equally  dedicated.  The  gen- 
tleman can  be  assured  that  those  of  us 
who  share  his  feelings  with  leg&id  to 
the  need  for  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion will  work  toward  that  end. 

We  will  hope  to  have  leglslatton  look- 
ing toward  that  objective  in  some  near 
future  session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman   from   ^n'^><lean    [Mr    Dm- 

GELL]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  for  his  ocnnments.  Having 
served  many  years  as  chairman  ai  the 
subcommittee.  I  found  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Piut]  has  been 
a  great  tower  of  strength,  wisdom,  and 
courage  on  behalf  of  conservation.  I  am 
certainly  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his 
help  to  me  and  his  very  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  on  behalf  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  oiu-  national  resources. 

I  would  like  to  pay  the  same  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Sayloe]  whose  work  on  behalf  of 
conservation  is  well  known  to  everybody. 
I  thank  him  for  his  work,  also. 

Mr.  KYL.  ISi.  Speaker,  will  the  gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  some 
clarification  of  the  matter  which  was 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey].  To  what  extent  is  this 
measure  tied  to  the  one  which  will  be 
coming  to  us  next  dealing  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  duck  stamps? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  to  me  for  an  answer 
totbat? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL  First  let  me  say  there  is 
no  tie.  Also,  in  the  mind  of  the  fthRirr^nn 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  am  sure  in 
the  mind  of  any  Member  it  was  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  tiie 
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Budget  that  the  two  bills  be  pot  to- 
SBtter.  HoBCVcr.  It  was  Boy  Judgment 
and  tbe  Jndgwmt  of  itm  conattfeee  ttiat 
tills  wee  not  the  best  ttdnc  to  do  la  cider 
to  tarlBC  this  IfgWetlm  b^ore  ttie  Con- 
treH.  We  would  like  to  see  tbe  two  UUs 
separately,  based  on  their  own  merits.  I 
Toy  stmngly  bdleve  that  the  two  bills 
are  good  eoousfa  to  stand  cm  the  basts  of 
tibelr  cnm  aerlts  and  of  ttaetr  needs,  and 
further,  each  of  them  has  vmhie  for  con- 
eervatlen  wtateh  Is  enoimoos  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  fzsm  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYli.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  ftrtber? 

Mr.  FBUiY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  low*. 

Mr.  KTL.Istlie  gentleman  Oiec  telling 
see  it  wooU  not  be  Ineonslrtent  wtiatso- 
ever  to  vote  In  favor  of  this  Mil  and 
against  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  duck 
stampe? 

Mr.  PBU.T.  I  woold  respond  to  tfae 
gentlEBian  t^  saying  prcteMy  some 
Miiiibiin  will  TTOte  In  different  -waya  on 
the  two  bills.  However,  as  far  as  I  am 
conoenaed  and  as  tar  as  tbe  ocnnmlttee  Is 
we  are  stnxigty  urging  all 
to  sQivort^  both  MBs  as  being 
In  the  best  Interests  of  otmservatlon  of 
watetlowL  Hie  bub  proflde  funds  to 
aequlre  refoges  Cor  the  protection  of  our 
mlgratoi7  bl^ds. 

Mr.  CBAMKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylcM» 

Mr.  FEUA'.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  VlocMa. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  in  scqiport  of 
this  eflbrt.  However,  I  wish  to  aA  both 
the  dlstfatguished  gentlemen  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DmoKixl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PxlitI,  this 
noestlon:  This  does  not  'set  a  precedent, 
does  ft,  for  acQul&itlon  by  the  IHederal 
Oovemment  of  Estuarlne  Areas  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  HJl.  25?  lliere  is  this  bin 
HH.  25  now  In  to  accomplish  that,  and 
this  soboommtttee,  this  same  sobcommlt- 
tee,  wffl  Aortly  consider  this  bill  deal- 
tog  with  estuailne  lands  in  many  areas  of 
this  oonntiy.  particularly  coastal  areas. 
Which  Include  a  good  portion  of  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  respective  States. 
X>>  yovL  suggest  that  that  entire  area, 
where  you  hare  fresh  and  salt  water 
oommtngUng,  iftiould  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  or  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  getting  into 
this  area  of  water  as  it  relates  to  Federal 
control  over  wtiat  is  now  under  State 
control? 

How  far  are  we  going  and  how  much 
money  win  be  spent,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  genOeman?  I  hope  that  the  attitude 
Of  the  siAeommittee  and  the  committee 
hi  8tqnx>rting  this  bm  on  wetlands  does 
not  set  a  precedent  for  next  steppiiQc  into 
all  estuarlne  lands  and  have  them  con- 
troUed  by  the  Federal  C3ovemment  and 
some  of  them  erentuaQy  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  genUeman  from 
Washington  on  tliat. 

Mr.  VStAX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
that  estaarinc  areas  are  those  where 
tidal  waters  nMet  fresh  waters  uid  as 
a  raeolt  there  ts  a  great  abundance  <tf 
flaherles  there.  Also,  of  course,  these  in- 
clude some  waterfowl  resourees.  We  liave 
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aa  Interest  as  a  committee  m  trfing  to 
eoaserve  all  ^rpes  oC  wildlife.  As  such 
we  hope  one  of  these  days  to  bring  scMne 
satisfactory  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
this  Bouse  which  win  look,  toward  the 
preservation  of  theat  estuarlne  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  W«U.  BCr.  Speaker,  it 
aeems  to  me  HJt.  35  deals  with  an  area 
ooaceming  wildlife  conservation  and 
this  biU  does  deal  with  blrdlife.  How- 
ever, It  seems  to  ae  that  somewhere 
along  the  Une  there  should  be  some  au- 
thorttgr  reserved  to  the  various  States 
Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiMGXLL]  that  the  State  of  Florida 
Is  not  doing  a  Job  in  this  estuarlne  field 
or  is  unwUhng  to  do  a  Job  in  this  area 
and  therefore  there  is  required  Federal 
intervention  In  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentteman  from  Michigan  if  that  Is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOfXli.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  par- 
Ueaiar  legislation  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered tof  the  subcommittee,  as  I  under- 
stand the  question  which  has  been  {pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
However,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  dls- 
euBS  that  legislation  with  the  gentleman 
briefly  on  the  floor  off  the  Ho\ise  now  or 
at  anyttane  at  his  leisure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  WBS  up  for  considera- 
tion of  the  House  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  IXD9GELL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Florida  will  yield  further, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  dtuing 
whlA  to  discuss  this  subject  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  discuss  it  at  great  length 
with  the  gentleman  If  the  gentleman  so 
chooses. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  however  It 
is  true  I  know  It  was  tip  for  consideration 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DWGEHi.  Tbe  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  correct,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  eOmlnate  the  objections  which 
were  manifested  to  tbe  legislation  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  estimated  cost  of  that 
program  is  unknown  and  H  Jl.  25  has  an 
open-end  authorization  and  that  it  could 
be  far  in  excess  of  $100  million  when 
there  are  more  and  larger  estuarlne 
areas  tlian  wetlands  and  this  wetlands 
biU  calls  for  $105  mlUlon. 

Mr.  DINGEliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield  fur- 
0»er,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  en- 
tirely In  error  on  that  point,  because  the 
legislation  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  refers  is  not  pending  before  the 
House  at  this  time,  but  it  carries  a  strict 
limitation  upon  the  funding  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  hearings  on 
ttiat  legislation  Is  available  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, that  if  he  wishes  to  discuss  that 
legislation,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do 
so  either  at  tills  time,  or  I  shall  be  very 


happy  to  discuss  it  at  length  with  ttie 
gentleman  either  In  lils  office  or  in  my 
once  m  order  to  ascertain  the  real  facts 
as  ooirtained  m  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  a  position  at 
this  time  to  prophecy  to  the  gentleman 
from  Worlds  what  wffl  happen  to  this 
legislation  or  to  prophecy  tlie  ultimate 
outcome  of  any  eunendments  offered  wltti 
respect  thereto. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  which  also  falls  within  the  inter- 
est and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  I  hope  time  and  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  before  It  be- 
comes a  fait  accompli  Is  provided. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  tele- 
phone extension  is  4071,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  frigid,  and  I  wiU  be  more  than 
pleased  to  meet  with  the  gentleman 
either  in  my  ofBce  or  in  his  ofBce  at  his 
pleasure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  appreciate  that  expression.  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  does  not  con- 
sider this  as  precedent  hi  any  way. 

Mr.  PEUjY.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida has  my  assurance  that  the  present 
Migratory  Bird  Act  does  Include  the  pro- 
visioQ  that  no  deed  or  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance shan  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  various  sections  of  that  title, 
unless  the  State  In  which  the  area  lies 
shall  consent  to  such  action  based  upon 
separate  action  in  each  case. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
should  give  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida full  assurance  with  reference  to  his 
question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance  on  that  matter.  That 
was  just  another  point  raised  previously. 
I  am  concerned  about  Ttpeaiiag  the 
power  of  the  Governor  of  the  individ- 
ual States  to  act  in  this  matter  on  s 
project-by-proJect  basis  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  State,  as  weH  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  these  bird  sanctuary 
areas  as  they  arise  Individually. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  this  very  con- 
stant effort  to  write  out  the  State  Gov- 
ernor in  making  these  decisions.  We 
wrote  them  into  the  law  in  1981,  and 
yet  when  you  come  in  for  an  amendment 
or  extension,  you  write  them  out. 

This  bill  has  come  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  and  one  caimot  offer 
amendments  designed  to  write  the  Gov- 
ernor's power  back  Into  the  legislation. 

I  want  the  Governor  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  decisions,  and  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
aware  that  It  requires  further  State  legis- 
lative action  In  order  to  give  that  author- 
ity to  tiie  Federal  Government,  in  effect, 
or  to  authorize  It.  But  tiiis  amendment 
takes  away  tlie  right  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  judge  these  mat- 
ters by  project,  when  certain  problems 
come  up. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  this 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  subcommittee 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
States  la  concerned  about  this  legisla- 


tion. However,  there  has  not  beoi  a  word 
of  opposition  to  the  legislation  as  it  is 
drawn.  I  would  point  out  that  most  of  the 
States  are  in  support  of  the  legislation 
and  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  to 
it  from  the  State  of  Florida  from  which 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  Crauer]  comes. 

Mr.  PICBXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICELE.  I  have  some  difficulty  In 
recognizing  the  separation  of  these  two 
measures. 

I  note  in  the  report  accompanying  H.R. 
482  that  It  clearly  states  the  Treasury 
Department — and  I  am  sure  this  is  also 
true  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
states  that  if  you  vote  for  one,  then  you 
should  vote  for  the  other. 

It  clearly  says  on  page  2  of  the  report 
accompanying  H.R.  482  that  considera- 
tion should  then  be  given  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing stamps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  departments 
fit  Into  the  pattern  of  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  Is  now  pointing 
out  language  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  Is  included  In  the  rules 
of  the  House,  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Picklb], 
that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  discuss  the 
other  legislation  to  which  he  refers  at 
an  appropriate  time  when  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas  is  free  to  discuss  it  or 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with  him  be- 
fore this  body. 

So  tiiat  as  soon  as  It  comes  to  the  floor 
I  will  be  delighted  to  discuss  it,  but  I  do 
not  view  one  of  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion as  prerequisite  for  the  other.  I  am 
satisfied  the  subcommittee  does  not  view 
it  that  way  either,  and  the  committee 
does  not.  That  Is  why  the  two  pieces  of 
legislation  came  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives separated,  as  they  are. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  explain  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  that  we  do  not 
pass 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caxmot 
yield  any  more  time  to  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGKLL]  possibly  has  time  that  he 
could  yield,  but  my  time  has  expired. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  has 
consumed  19  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conti]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  I  am  singularly  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  completing  the  wet- 
lands acquisition  program  established  on 
an  accelerated  basis  in  the  original  act 
of  1981.  The  need  was  apparent  then 
and  is  even  more  obvious  now.  Creeping 
urbanization,      exploding      populations, 


highway  construction  and  the  corollary 
Increments  in  land  values  should  provide 
additional  Impetus  to  the  attainment  of 
goals  established  8  years  ago. 

At  that  time.  Congress  authorized  $105 
mUlion  for  the  acquisition  of  2.5  minion 
acres  of  wetlands.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons the  goals  caimot  be  achieved  by 
the  time  the  authorization  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968.  As  a  result  less  than 
half  of  the  total  authorization — approxi- 
mately $4«  million — ^wlll  have  been  ex- 
pended and  only  1,135,000  acres  ac- 
quired. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  original  goals, 
much  less  establish  new  objectives,  it  Is 
important  that  additional  time  be  made 
available  through  the  extension  of  the 
period  in  wliich  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  can  negotiate  for 
wetland  acquisitions.  The  passage  of  H  Jl. 
480  wiU  provide  an  additional  8  years  in 
which  to  attain  the  desired  acreage,  all 
wlttiin  the  original  $105  million  author- 
ization of  the  1961  act.  If  our  goals  are 
reached  In  less  time  than  that  requested, 
the  bill  provides  commencement  of  the 
repayment  period  with  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  need  for  accelerated  acquisition 
lias  not  diminished  in  ensuing  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1961  legisla- 
tion. If  anytliing  the  need  lus  become 
more  urgent.  Attaining  only  half  of  our 
goals  in  no  way  reduces  the  Importance 
of  the  program. 

I  therefore  respectfully  and  emphat- 
ically urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  HJl.  480  and  tiiat 
the  bill  be  approved.  Without  it,  our  so- 
ciety faces  a  critical  possibility  of  ex- 
tinction for  a  great  many  varieties  and 
species  of  migratory  wildfowl.  Without 
the  sanctuaries  which  this  authorization 
will  provide,  they  wiU  surely  perish  for 
lack  of  food,  shelter,  and  a  protected 
natural  habitat. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

My  question  is  what  will  take  place  if 
the  bill,  H.R.  480,  were  to  become  law, 
and  not  the  biU  H.R.  482? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman that  I  have  already  answered  that 
question,  and  that  is  that  there  wiU  be 
$16  million  less  available  for  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fund  to  buy  hunt- 
ing lands  for  duck  hunters. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  In  other  words,  there 
would  not  be  any  acquisition  of  land? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  would  be  $16 
million  less  than  would  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  In  other  words,  that  is  the 
difference  between  the  $4  and  the  $5 
duck  stamp. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  are  entirely  sepa- 
rate. They  are  not  at  aU  related  in  any 
way.  and  one  is  not  contingent  upon  the 
other,  but  If  H.R.  482  Is  not  passed  there 
would  be  $16  million  less  available,  that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  about  $2  milUon  a  year 
less  available  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
land. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Do  I  understand  that  if 
the  House  does  not  pass  the  biU  HR.  482, 


there  wlU  be  no  furUier  acquisition  of 
such  lands? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  gentleman 
completely  misunderstood  me.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  Into  a  discussion  of  the  mi- 
gratory  bird  stamp,  this  amounts  to 
about  $4.8  minion.  If  the  duck  stamp 
goes  to  $5,  tlie  amount  of  money  in- 
creased win  be  about  40  percent,  or  about 
$16  million  over  the  next  8  years. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Ite  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUI  HJl.  480. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  328,  nays  8,  not  voting  96,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  141] 
YEAS— S28 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Aahley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcber 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingbam 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoggB 
Boland 
BdUng 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  IiClcta. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroylilU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  na. 
Burke,  Uaas. 
Burleson 
Burton,  calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawaon,  Dd 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 


Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

OeUenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 
E^7erett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Farbatem 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OalUlanakla 
Oallaghw 
Gardner 
Oarmata 
Oatbtnga 
Olalmo 
Qlbbozw 
OUbert 
Gonzales 
Goodell 
GoodUng 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Orlfflths 
OroH 
Orovir 
GutMer 
Oude 
Oumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hamwer- 
•dunldt 
Hanley 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

HelstoBkl 

Henderaon 

Herlong 

mcks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karaten 

ECastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keltb 

KeUy 

King.  Calir. 

Kom^ay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

L,alrd 

Landrum 

Latta 

LennoQ 

Upecomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

MeClory 

MeClura 

McCuUocb 

McOade 

McDonald, 

Uch. 
McVan 

McMUlan 
MacOragor 


Mabon 
MaUllard 
Manb 
Martin 

Mathtas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
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Staateii 


MftyiM 

Rarlck 

8bee4 

MawlB 

Beea 

SMaer.Wis. 

Mnar.CUU. 

B«M.I11. 

Btrstton 

MUter.Olil* 
Miito 

WMjUW.T. 

BtubMcAeM 
ModMy 

m»««^ 

Balnecke 

SulllTan. 

Mink 

Bbodea,  Arlx. 

Tftft 

MtB* 

Ilhodea,P*. 

Taleott 

MoBiCBa 

Btt^ 

Ttylor 

MflOtVODMiy 

BlTora 

Te«gua.CaUX. 

Uorgau 

^berte 
.  Boblaoa 

Tenuf 

Morns,  IV.  Hn 

UMBBiiaan,  Oa. 

MoAer 

Ttntttmir* 

Iliaaiaaa.  Wla. 

Uoai 

RaKaia,Cok>. 

Tuck 

tfultv 

Sogers,  Via. 

Tunney 

Vdan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

miman 

Myen 

Both 

VanDearUn 

Matelur 

Boudebush 

Vandar  Jagt 

Rumareicl 

Vanlfc 

Hlckols 

Kyan 

Vlgortto 

onsus.m. 

aatterteld 

Waggoaaer 

O-Ifem.Oa. 

Baylor 

WaUUa 

Ottlngar 

Schadebws 

Walker 

Pmmohu 

aebecle 

Wampler 

Fktten 

Schneebell 

Watson 

PeUy 

Schwelker 

Watts 

Pepper 

Schwengel 

VThalen 

Pokbu 

Soett 

Whltenar 

PeCM* 

BeMsn 

Wblttan 

PhUMa 

Shipley 

WldnaU 

Pickle 

atarlTer 

Wiggins 

Plte 

aucaa 

WUUama,Pa. 

Poage 

Risk 

Wilson.  Bok 

PoS 

Skublta 

Winn 

PoUock 

Slack 

Wolff 

Pool 

aauth.aiiif. 

Wright 

Price,  m. 

Smith,  M.T. 

Wyatt 

Pryop 

Smith.  Okla. 

Wydler 

Pvidoakl 

Snyder 

Wylle 

Qule 

Springer 

Young 

QuUen 

Stafford 

Zlon 

Staggeta 
NATS— 8 

Duncan 

Langen 

DbtI^WU. 

Hall 

Price.  Tex. 

DevUie 

Ichord 

NOT  VOnNO— 96 

Abbltt 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Plmle 

Andreiw. 

Halpem 

PurceU 

M.Oek. 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

AsbbroQk 

Hansen,  Wash 

Reuaa 

Blanton 

Hawklaa 

Ronan 

BoltOM 

Heekler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bnaco 

Hatlaaa 

Roetenkowskl 

Brooke 

RouBh 

BroyhlU,  V«. 

Kartilx 

Roybal 

Burton,  Utftb 

King.  N.T. 

Ruppe 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Klrwaa 

Sandman 

Cabell 

Kleppe 

St  Germain 

CebUl 

Klueaynakl 

St.  Onga 

Ctu«y 

KuykendaU 

Scheuer 

CeUw 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clark 

McEwen 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Clauaen. 

Macdonald, 

Stepheas 

DonB. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cente 

Maddea 

Tliompson.  N.J 

Conyera 

May 

Tteman 

Corbett 

Meeklll 

Utt 

Cowger 

Michel 

Watklna 

Dcnney 

MlnRhall 

WbaUey 

Dine 

Moot* 

White 

Dulskl 

Moorhead 

WUllams,  Miss. 

Kseh 

Mocae,  Mass. 

Willis 

Pino 

Morton 

Witeon, 

Foley 

Nelaen 

CluurleaH. 

Pord, 

Ntx 

Wyman 

wuUamD. 

O'Haza.  Mlcb. 

Tatas 

Fraaer 

O-KonsU 

Younger 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Olsen 

Z&blockl 

Qettya 

O-NeUl.  Mass. 

Zwach 

Gray 

Patmaa 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  stispended  and 
the  un  was  passed. 

The  deck  announiced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  OTfeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Urs. 
Heckler  of  Maasachusetta. 

Bfr.  KInnui  with  Mr.  Morse  of  MaMaebu- 
setU. 

Mr.  Clrae&  of  Fennsytrania  with  iti.  CahlU. 

Mr.  "naman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Bit n ton  with  Mr.  Danney. 

Mr.  BtSMO  with  Mr.  Aahteook. 

Mr.  Madden  with  llr.  Byrnes  of  Wlnan- 
sla. 


Mr.  Ronaa  with  Mr,  Kelsan. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  aandmaa. 
Mr.  ana  with  llr.  9royhlU  oC  Vlif  inla. 
Mr.  Oettya  with  Ifir.  O'Sooakl. 

Mr.  Zabloeki  with  Mr.  Plrola. 

Mr.  liSggett  with  MIT.  Michel. 

Mr.  Thompson  or  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
MeakUl. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mn  Burtoa  ot  Utak. 

Mr.  Teogoe  ol  Tezxi  with  Mr.  McBwMi. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Oonte. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  St  Oermala  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mir.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Oarey  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Klucaynskl  wlttt  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn* 
sylvan  la. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

1ST.  Boush  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  WUUaow  of  fisslaslppi  with  Mr. 
Wballey. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

lAr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Bolton.  ^ 

Mr.  Moorhead  wim  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RoetenkowsU  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Cowger. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Tounger. 

Mr.  White  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  WlUls  With  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Ur.  FtMer. 

Idt.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a£  abt^ve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  'laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZINQ  AK  INCREASE  IN  PEE 
FOR  MIGRATC«IY  BIRD  HUNTING 
STAMP 

Mr.  DINGKTJ.  Mr.  Spefiker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJR.  482)  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
16,  1954,  relating  to  hunting  stamps  for 
the  taking  of  migratory  waterfowl,  to 
require  a  hunting  stamp  for  the  taking 
of  any  other  migratory  bird,  and  for 
other  purjwses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.B.  482 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Bepretentatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Mlg^ra- 
tory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  (48  Stat.  451), 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  718b).  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows:  "For  each  such  stamp  sold 
under  the  provialons  of  this  section  there 
sbould  be  coUected  by  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment a  sum  of  net  less  than  $3  and  not 
more  than  $Q  a£  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  matters,  the  In- 
creased coat  of  lands  needed  (or  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  birds." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wlB  be  considered  as  ordered. ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  482  is 
to  provide  means  for  producing  greatly 
needed  additional  funds  for  acquisition 
of  additional  habitat  for  migratory 
birds,  especially  waterfowl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  Duck  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  In  1934.  The  price  of  tiie 
duck  stamp  at  that  time  was  set  at  fl. 
Over  the  past  33  years  the  price  of  a 
duck  stamp  has  been  increased  only 
twice;  once  In  1949,  to  $2,  and,  again, 
in  1958  to  $3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  us  today  lu^poees  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interlccr  to  increase  the  price  of  the  due): 
stamp  from  a  minimum  price  of  $3  and 
to  a  maximum  price  of  $5. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
that  we  would  not  have  to  raise  the  duck 
stamp  but  to  the  extent  of  $1  more  than 
It  Is  at  the  present  time  at  the  time  we 
took  such  action. 

This  legislation  means,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  over  the  next  8  years — the  period 
of  the  legislation  Just  passed — the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  Increase  the  rev- 
enue from  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund  by  very  close  to  $2  million  a 
year  and  that  this  Increase  in  revenue- 
all  of  which  will  be  earmarked  for  ac- 
qulsiticm  of  refuge  habitat  for  migratory 
birds,  will  be  financed  In  large  part  as  a 
result  of  this  program  and  It  will  enable 
the  Secretary  to  purchase  about  200,000 
acres  more  of  migratory  bird  habitat  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  migratory 
bird  population  of  this  country. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  tbat 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  us  was 
referred  to  every  one  of  the  State  flsh 
and  game  agencies,  to  all  of  the  con- 
servation organizations,  to  all  of  the  duck 
hunter  associations  or  organizations  and 
that  the  committee  received  no  corre- 
spondence In  opposition  from  any  of  the 
conservation  organizations  involved. 

The  only  opposition  which  It  received 
came  from  six  States,  two  of  which  ob- 
jected only  to  a  provision  which  would 
have  established  a  special  stamp  for  the 
hunting  of  doves  and  migratory  birds 
other  than  waterfowl.  This  provision  has 
been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
of  any  vigor  to  the  legislation.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
good  legislation.  The  subcommittee  re- 
I>orted  this  legislation  unanimously  to 
the  full  committee  and  it  has  now  been 
reported  by  the  full  committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  the  Increased  rev- 
enue about  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  spoke,  is  that  based  upon  the 
Increase  to  $4  per  duck  stamp  or  the 
increase  to  $5  per  duck  stamp? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  this  is  assximlng 
an  increase  of  $2;  that  is,  from  $3  to  (5 — 
which  would  mean  that  on  an  annuEil 
basis  it  will  increase  the  revenue  to  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  from 
about  $4.8  million,  which  is  the  present 
level  of  Income,  to  about  $6.8  million 
each  year  thereafter. 

If  the  increase  went  from  $3  to  $4,  it 
would  mean  an  increase  in  terms  of 
revenue  to  the  fimd  of  just  about  $1 
million,  according  to  the  best  estimate 
the  committee  was  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  an  Increase  to  $5  will  result 
in  a  decrease  in  the  revenues. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  that  is  not  so.  The 
information  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  say  to  my  friend,  that  ob- 
viously sales  would  fall  off  slightly  but 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
■  the  Interior  that  in  the  first  year  there 
would  be  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  and 
then  based  on  the  experience  in  the 
cases  of  other  increases  and  studies  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  this  factor  would 
diminish  almost  to  zero  and  so  the  sales 
lalloff  in  the  long  run  would  not  occur. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
subcommittee  and  tfie  full  committee 
have  indicated  they  expect  wide  discre- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  this  legislation 
and  there  would  be  only  a  $1  raise  ini- 
tially and  then  a  second  $1  raise  either 
next  year  or  at  some  later  time  to  ease 
the  burden  on  the  small  duck  hunters. 

The  gentleman  well  remembers  from 
his  days  on  the  subcommittee  when  he 
served  there  as  a  very  useful  member, 
that  we  raised  the  cost  of  the  duck 
stamp  from  $2  to  $3  and  earmarked  all 
of  that  money  for  refuge  and  habitat 
acquisition. 

The  gentleman  well  remembers  that 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  at  that  time 
but  after  a  few  years  it  picked  laack  up. 
It  was  approximately  10  years  ago  that 
increase  took  place. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
the  standard  equipment  of  a  duck  hunter 
like  a  box  of  shells  or  a  pint  of  whisky 
to  keep  warm  in  the  blind  would  by  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  Increasing  the  duck 
stamp  to  even  a  $4  level  or  a  $5  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  duck  stamp  to  $5,  as  prospec- 
tively you  propose  to  do,  that  that  is 
going  to  make  it  pretty  rich  for  the  blood 
of  the  ordinary,  common  garden  variety 
of  citizen,  and  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  support  a  provision  for  $5  for  a  duck 
stamp. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
that  is  the  position  the  gentleman  takes 
on  this.  He  expressed  no  opposition  to 
this  legislation  when  we  had  it  before  us 
last  year  when  the  bill  was  passed  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  even  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  to  say  I  wca  gone 
at  the  time. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 


as  I  thought  the  gentleman  was  here  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Since  this  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  not  subject  to  further 
amendment  since  it  is  being  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  I  want  to 
ask  for  purposes  of  clarification  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "should"  on  page  5,  line 
3,  and  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  this. 

The  language  reads  on  page  5: 

For  each  such  stamp  sold  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  there  should  be  col- 
lected by  the  Post  Office  Department  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $5 
•   •   •. 

And  so  on. 

The  use  of  the  word  "should"  seems 
to  me  to  be  rather— shall  I  describe  it 
as  "recommendatory"  shall  we  say  and 
not  at  all  directive  in  tone. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  word  should 
not  have  been  "shall"  and  since  the  mat- 
ter is  not  now  subject  to  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  state 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history  what 
the  intent  of  thai  word  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
asking  that  question. 

I  will  say  that  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  speaking  as 
the  author  of  the  bill,  is  that  this  re- 
quires the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  migratory  bird 
stamp  at  not  less  than  $3  and  not  more 
than  $5. 

It  affords  wide  discretion  within  that 
area,  but  it  was  the  expectation  of  the 
committee  that  the  level  should  be  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  probably  a  $4  amount 
for  the  first  year,  and  ultimately  there 
would  be  a  second  increase  of  $1  more. 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease to  $4  in  the  first  year,  and  then 
the  stamp  would  ultimately  be  Increased 

to  $5.    

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  This  also  says  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  shall  collect 
whatever  the  amount  Is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  correct.  This 
is  done  because  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment is  the  agency  which  actually  sells 
the  duck  stamps  to  the  public. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  much  about  duck  hunting  or  duck 
hunters,  but  I  could  not  help  overhear 
some  of  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
about  the  great  burden  that  this  iiKirease 
of  $1  would  be  to  the  duck  hunters  if 
we  were  to  raise  the  stamp  by  $1,  and 
also  if  we  were  to  raise  it  to  a  total  of  $5. 
I  was  just  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man's committee  had  taken  any  testi- 
mcniy  at  all  that  would  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  the  average  duck  hunter  might 
spend  in  the  way  of  equipment,  such 
things  as  guns,  ammunition,  clothes,  and 
equipment,  things  of  that  nature,  be- 
cause it  does  not  sound  to  me  as  if  this 


is  an  overwhelming  amount  of  money 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  duck  hunting. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  him  for  his  comments.  But 
as  far  as  answering  him  as  to  the  aver- 
age, I  am  unable  to  do  that.  I  would 
mention  that  a  great  many  duck  hunters 
have  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  or  $3,000  or 
$4,000  tied  up  in  their  equipment.  So  that 
in  terms  of  the  total  amoimt,  a  dollar 
increase  in  the  fee  is  a  small  amount. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  the  colloquy  that  has  been  going 
on  here,  and  I  do  want  to  commend  tiie 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  because  I  know 
his  objectives  are  good,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to 
achieve  them. 

I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Uie  fact  that  we  are  selling  less 
duck  stamps  now  than  we  did  6  years  ago, 
and  by  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee by  the  time  we  increase  it  to  $5 
there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  less 
people  buying  the  duck  stamps. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  genUeman  wlU 
pause  for  Just  1  moment,  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  gentleman. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  now  selling  more  duck  stamps  than 
we  have  sold  in  any  year  since  1961.  In 
1967,  the  fiscal  year,  or  the  1966  duck- 
hunting  year,  we  sold  $4.8  million  worth 
of  duck  stamps.  The  last  year  when  we 
sold  more  than  that  was  in  1961. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
is  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
we  have  not  sold  as  many  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  some  very  bad 
years  in  terms  of  waterfowl  population. 
And  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  subcommittee  is  trying  to  buy  more 
land  so  that  we  can  have  more  migratory 
waterfowl  for  the  gentleman's  constitu- 
ents to  hunt. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  would  say  do  not  let 
the  gentleman  mislead  you,  because  we 
are  still  going  to  buy  the  wetlands  even 
if  we  do  not  raise  this  duck  stamp.  ITie 
legislation  has  already  been  authorized 
for  doing  it. 

But  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee by  the  expert,  Mr.  Gottschalk,  Is  that 
he  estimated  that  they  would  sell  1.6 
million  stamps,  and  it  is  his  estimate 
that  after  we  raise  the  cost  of  the  stamps 
to  $5  that  it  would  drop  to  an  average  of 
1.36  million  annually,  and  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
or  thereabouts  of  hunters  who  would  not 
buy  the  stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
hunters  who  has  $1,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment. I  have  a  gun,  one  that  I  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  to  look  after  it 
I  use  the  same  waders  over  and  over 
again — you  know,  you  can  patch  those 
plastic  waders  up  pretty  good — and  I  do 
not,  for  one,  think  that  duck  hunting 
should  be  something  that  Is  only  for  the 
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ezeluolTe  use  of  those  who  have  the 
mcuiey  to  spenA. 

I  do  not  know  who  those  quarter  mil- 
Uon  people  are  who  are  going  to  be  cut 
out  when  they  raise  the  price  of  the 
stunpe.  But  I  wish  to  point  this  out;  that 
In  I960  they  were  selling  2.127  million 
stanuis,  and  now  they  are  selling  only 
l.emllllon. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  increase  this 
price  at  all.  When  we  first  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  the  wetlands  and  provided 
an  authorization  to  spend  $105  million 
out  of  the  Treasury  without  interest — 
we  advanced  it,  rather — there  was  no 
talk  of  raising  the  stamp  price  and,  mind 
you.  at  the  present  rate  it  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year.  Let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Insert  in  the  Bxcokd 
a  statement  which  I  had  prepared  on  this 
particular  bill.  It  would  be  largely  repeti- 
tive of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  already  said.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  add  one  thought  concern- 
ing the  price  of  the  duck  stamp  as  It  af- 
fects the  duck  himters. 

If  the  Members  will  refer  to  page  58 
of  the  printed  hearings  on  this  bill,  they 
will  see  that  experience  from  two  pre- 
vious price  increases  in  the  duck  stamps 
indicates  that  the  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessfiil  *>P"t<"g  has  a  much  greater 
beartag  on  the  number  of  stamps  sold 
than  the  price  of  the  stamp  itself.  In 
other  words,  if  there  are  no  ducks  or 
only  a  few,  then  you  are  going  to  sell  pro- 
portionately fewer  duck  stamps.  I  think 
that  haslcally  sportsmen  who  spend  a 
great  deal  of  numey  on  duck  hunting  are 
anxious,  willing,  and  ready  to  contribute 
more  If  they  can  conserve  our  wildlife. 

There  Is  a  way  in  which  to  conserve 
our  wildlife  and  that  Is  to  provide  more 
refuges  and  to  accelerate  the  acquisition 
of  such  refuges.  The  bill,  HH.  482,  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  duck  stamp  would 
permit  tbia  necessary  acceleration  In  the 
acquisition  of  refuges  for  migratory 
waterfowL 

I,  therefore,  urge  Bfembers  who  can 
eondstently  do  so  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, which  would  make  it  permissive 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  duck  stamp  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  we 
recommend  In  the  report  raising  the 
duck  stamp  fee  from  $3  to  $4  in  the  first 
year  and  from  $4  to  $5  in  the  second 
year  so  as  to  fn<"<'"<"*  the  Impact  of  the 
increase. 

In  summary.  HJl.  482  would  amend 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act 
of  March  1034.  by  vesting  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  dlscreti<Hiary  author- 
ity to  increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such 
stamps.  This  Is  accomplished  by  estab- 
lishing a  w<n<TwiiTw  and  maximum  fee 
for  the  so-called  duck  stamp  at  $3  and 
$5,  respective^. 

Corrently,  valuable  habitat  for  migra- 
tory birds,  and  particularly  migratory 
waterfowl,  is  being  diverted  rapidly  to 
other  uses.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. HJl.  482.  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  such  lands 
so  as  to  preserve  them  for  purposes  of 
conservation. 


At  a  time  of  generally  increasing  costs, 
our  committee  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  entertain  placing  any  further  financial 
burden  upon  the  sportsmen  of  this  coun- 
try, but  Uie  facts  of  ttie  case  dictate  the 
necessity  for  this  discretionary  Increase 
in  fee.  The  last  Increase  in  the  duck 
stamp  fee  was  almost  10  years  ago  in 
1958,  when  it  was  increased  to  the  present 
level  of  $3.  Yet,  slnoe  fiscal  year  1962, 
the  average  price  per  acre  for  waterfowl 
production  areas  has  doubled  from  al- 
most $31  to  almost  $62  per  acre.  Accord- 
ingly, additional  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  lands  for  migratory  birds 
must  be  made  available  if  such  lands  are 
to  be  preserved  for  migratory  fowl. 

It  was  because  of  your  committee's  sin- 
cere concern  over  the  possible  effect  of 
this  increase  upon  qxsrtsmen  that  the 
following  was  specifically  noted  in  the 
committee's  report: 

It  may  well  be  that  aucb  an  increase  In  a 
single  action  would  impose  some  degree  of 
hardship  on  less  a£Duent  sportsmen.  While 
the  bill  grants  discretloc  to  the  Secretary  in 
scheduling  the  increase,  the  committee  hopes 
that  he  will  consider  the  interests  of  both 
the  acquisition  program  and  the  sportsmen 
and  possibly  make  the  Increase  In  two  In- 
atallments,  for  exampU,  SI  for  the  coming 
year  and,  if  this  appears  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily, the  remaining  $1  the  following 
year. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  demon- 
strated need  to  acquire  and  preserve  suf- 
ficient acreage  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  migratory  waterfowl  and  in  view  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  land,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  482. 

Iilr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaiker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  First,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  echoed 
my  sentiments.  I  am  a  duck  hunter.  I 
belong  to  numerous  sportsmen's  clubs. 
I  can  find  no  reason  now  to  begin  to  soak 
the  duck  hunter  an  extra  $2  in  conjunc- 
tion with  all  the  State  licenses  he  must 
buy.  He  must  obtain,  first,  a  license  In 
the  State,  then  the  license  for  the  duck, 
and  then  the  license  for  deer,  and  a 
license  for  woodcock.  Then  they  will  have 
others  for  migratory  birds.  All  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  a  fantastic  idea  that  ducks  do  not  rest 
unless  they  have  certain  specified  rest- 
ing ground  with  the  huge  words  "UjS. 
Sanctuary"  on  them.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  body  that 
ducks  cannot  read.  They  simply  fly,  and 
when  they  get  tired,  they  sit  down. 

There  are  numerous  places  in  this 
country  that  are  now  being  replenished 
and  refurbished  by  Ducks  Unlimited,  for 
the  purpose  of  nesting.  Anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  duck  hunting  business  and 
who  has  followed  this  very  closely  knows 
this,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  there  are  Members  who  have  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  subject.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  duck  popula- 
tion to  a  great  extent  depends  on  wet- 
lands and  nesting  grounds.  The  continual 
human  population  sprawl  and  the  greater 
utilization  of  land  in  other  ways  has  re- 


sulted hi  the  draining  off  of  these  wet- 
lands. If  we  are  going  to  continue  hav- 
ing a  duck  population  and  duck  hunting, 
then  in  turn  we  must  provide  refuges  so 
that  migratory  waterfowl  can  nest  and 
increase  In  population. 

Again  I  say  that  if  there  are  no  ducks 
to  himt,  then  there  are  going  to  be  no 
sales  of  stamps.  This  legislation  provides 
an  opportunity  now  to  conserve  oiu:  wild- 
life population  so  as  to  provide  duck 
hunting  for  this  and  future  generations 
of  Americans.  While  it  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  to  increase  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp  to  accomplish  this  goal — and  I 
regret  it  as  much  as  anyone — I  think  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  refuges  for  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, else  this  wildlife  will  certainly 
suffer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  want  to  observe 
that  to  me  it  seems  H.R.  482  now  has 
definitely  been  proved  to  be  related  to 
HH.  480.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  feels  they  have  come  in  In  re- 
verse order. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
Inquiry  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  question  for  information 
and  without  any  casting  of  aspersion  or 
even  with  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrow.  I  note 
there  are  treaties  involved,  and  therefore 
the  Department  of  State  is  involved.  I 
also  note  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  this  legislation  is  that  our 
population  explosion  is  requiring  more 
housing  and  we  are  moving  into  these 
areas,  and  oiu:  farmlands  are  being  put 
out  of  production,  and  we  are  gradually 
draining  and  using  up  the  potholes  and 
nesting  grounds  and  breeding  places  and 
fiyways.  The  Postal  Department  also 
collects  the  fees,  and  Treasury  has  an  in- 
terest In  the  biU. 

We  all  know  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  Jurisdiction  over  fish  and  wild- 
life. How  does  it  hawjen  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
brings  this  legislation  on  the  fioor?  Do 
they  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
it,  hicluding  the  funds? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  DINOEIiL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  will  see  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
Jurisdiction  over  conservation  and  has 
traditionally  had  Jurisdiction  over  fish 
and  wildlife  and  has  had  special  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter  of  migratory  birds, 
fish  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  so  on. 
Legislation  dealing  with  duck  hunting 
stamps  have  always  been  handled  by  that 
committee,  and  legislation  has  originated 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  remember  this 
refrain  from  last  fall  when  the  same 
question  came  up.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion at  that  time  about  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  clear 
in  my  mind.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the 
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gentleman  that  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  predecessors  the  committee  has  Jur- 
isdiction over  fish  and  wildlife.  It  has 
always  been  for  me  a  great  pleasure  as 
one  who  is  interested  in  it,  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  and  to  try  to  bring 
to  the  floor  legislation  that  truly  will  con- 
serve our  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  dedication  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
additional  response.  How  is  it  that  the 
Department  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  down- 
town is  not  under  the  administration  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  serves? 

Mr.  PELLY.  This  is  a  matter  which  I 
know  has  come  up  before.  Historically, 
our  committee  does  have  Jurisdiction 
over  this  subject  matter,  as  has  been  so 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  WildUfe  Conservation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  rather  an  unusual  approach 
in  setting  a  fee  range,  when  we  give 
the  Department  of  Interior  the  discre- 
tion of  setting  a  fee  at  either  $3  or  $5. 
I  wonder  why  the  committee  did  not  set 
a  sum  specific.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
case  where  in  this  field  we  have  set  an 
optional  range,  for  the  Secretary  to  set 
a  fee.  

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  way  of 
definitely  ascertaining  either  the  future 
duck  population  or  the  effect  of  increased 
cost  of  lands.  It  was  thought  best  to  al- 
low discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  to  recognize 
that  if  there  are  plenty  of  ducks,  there 
will  be  a  comparable  increase  In  the  sale 
of  duck  stamps,  so  that  a  fee  of  $5  may 
be  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  wrote  into  the  report  of  this 
bill  language  which  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  hicrease  for  the  first 
year  be  only  $1  and  then  another  doUar 
the  second  year.  In  other  words  the  al- 
lowed $2  increase  would  be  accomplished 
In  two  steps  to  ease  its  impact. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  the  raise  ranges  between  $1  and  $4, 
because  we  are  getting  into  the  field 
where  the  little  man  is  going  to  be  hurt 
by  this  increased  range.  I  thought  it  was 
Interesthig  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
average  duck  hunter  would  have  $200  or 
$300  invested  before  he  went  forth  to 
hunt  ducks. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  what  kind  of  equip- 
ment they  use  and  what  kind  of  arma- 
mene  they  go  forth  with  to  hunt  the 
ducks  and  the  geese. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  have  several  hun- 
ared  decoys,  a  boat,  tender,  boots,  and 
other  hunting  equipment. 

I  pointed  out  that  It  is  possible  a  duck 
hunter  might  have  a  good  deal  less. 

A  good  boat,  to  get  an  hidivldual  out 
w  lines  in  the  offshore  waters  of  the 
umted  States,  wiU  cost  several  thousand 


dollan.  when  one  adds  the  cost  of  the 
motor  to  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  not  say  that  this  is  average.  I  am 
in  complete  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casbt]  said. 
The  average  person  has  a  gun,  some 
shells,  some  boots  and  a  few  other 
refinements. 

If  a  ijerson  goes  out  In  the  territory 
of  $2,000  or  $3,000.  he  would  be  outdoing 
the  rich  Texan  when  he  did  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  beUeve  there  are  a  great 
many  duck  hunters  in  this  country  who 
Inherited  an  old  scatter  gun  from  their 
fathers.  They  go  out  dining  the  season, 
perhaps  once  or  twice.  To  them,  whether 
they  pay  $3  or  $4  or  $5  may  make  a  lot 
of  difference. 

However,  the  main  interest  of  the 
committee  is  Insuring  the  availability  of 
a  duck  population  level  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  get  out  the  double-barreled 
shotgun  and  continue  to  find  ducks  to 
shoot  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
raising  the  figure  from  $3  to  $5  is  trying 
to  make  this  almost  solely  the  little 
fellow,  the  man  who  hunts  the  ducks,  who 
will  pay  for  the  land  and  for  the  right 
to  hunt. 

It  may  be  well  that  there  be  a  principle 
that  he  pay  the  major  portion.  We  passed 
a  bill  just  before  this  providing  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands.  I  do  not  see  why 
some  of  that  cost  caimot  come  from  some 
other  source,  rather  than  from  the  little 
fellow  who  has  difflculty  not  only  in  pay- 
ing for  the  stamp  but  also  in  paying 
for  the  hunting  license. 

The  hunting  license  in  our  State  costs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  or  more.  This 
is  in  addition.  We  are  about  to  price  the 
little  man  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  hope  we  are  not,  because 
I  l)elleve  it  Is  vital  that  we  accellerate 
this  program,  if  possible,  so  as  to  conserve 
the  duck  population  while  we  can  still 
do  so. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  is  op- 
posed to  thils  Increase,  by  resolution  of 
last  September? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  see  that  the  gentleman 
is  reading  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee  has  re- 
ceived no  correspondence  from  that  in- 
stitution, the  International  Association 
of  Game,  Pish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  CASEY.  This  was  furnished  to 
them  In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk.  from  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Would  that  not  be  true? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  pohit  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Pish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners  Is  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation they  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to 


communicate  their  feelings  directly  to 
the  committee. 

I  would  assume,  if  they  had  felt 
strongly  about  it,  they  would  have  done 
so. 

I  lu^jpen  to  be  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  most  of  the  membership  of  that 
particular  organization.  My  office  is  well 
known.  We  circularized  the  membership, 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  fully 
know  what  was  m  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
we  cannot  depend  upon  Mr.  Gottschalk? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  They  may  have  told 
Mr.  Gottschsdk,  but  they  did  not  com- 
mimicate  to  the  committee.  This  means 
to  me  they  do  not  oppose  it  very  strongly. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  it 
might  be  well  to  pohit  out  that  the  origi- 
nal bill  covered  stamps  for  other  migra- 
tory birds,  in  addition  to  migratory 
waterfowl.  The  committee  deleted  those 
provisions  so  as  to  cover  only  migratory 
waterfowl.  Therefore,  they  might  have 
been  opposed  to  the  original  blU  because 
of  its  proposed  increased  scope  which  is 
not  now  an  issue  because  of  the  commit- 
tee's deletion. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
revenues  are  now  increasing  about 
$100,000  a  year  at  the  present  rate  of 
$3? 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  is  the  flgure  which 
has  been  cited  here  today. 

Mr.  CASEY.  And  at  the  end  of  8  years, 
if  this  Increased  proportionately,  they 
would  be  getting  ahnost  half  of  what  is 
trjring  to  be  obtained  by  an  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  stamp.  Why  not  keep  it 
within  reason,  rather  than  cut  off  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people  who,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  a  $5 
stamp? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  think  this  bill  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $16  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  wetlands  over  the  term  authorized. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
you  will  get  it  anyway  and  get  more  peo- 
ple participating  and  buying  it  for  you 
leave  it  at  this  price. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  testimony  received  by 
our  subcommittee  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  duck  population  was  the  more  signifi- 
cant factor  and  that  unless  the  hunters 
have  something  to  shoot  at  the  amount  of 
the  stamps  sold  would  not  Increase.  You 
can  take  anybody's  opinion  on  it.  You 
can  have  your  opinion  and  I  can  have 
mine.  But  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
more  money  will  go  into  this  fund  for 
lands  to  be  set  aside  owing  to  the  increase 
in  cost  of  the  duck  stamp  than  if  we  leave 
it  at  $3. 

Mr.  CASEY.  But  If  we  fail  to  pass  this 

measure,  you  will  still  buy  the  wetlands 

you  contemplated  buying,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  PELLY.  We  will  continue  as  we 

have. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  tJLr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  this  legislation  means  an  in- 
crease, according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  of  about  $2 
million  a  year  which  will  go  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  refuges  for  the  duck  hunters. 
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If  you  want  to  save  these  lands  for  the 
one  gallus  duck  hunter  who  has  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment,  a  minimiim  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  T"^"<"iiim  of  places  to  hunt 
and  who  cannot  go  to  a  fancy  club,  then 
you  will  support  this  bill,  because  in  the 
next  8  years  it  will  buy  about  200,000 
acres  of  additional  land  that  wUl  be  open 
to  that  kind  of  hunter  and  be  available  to 
preserve  migratory  waterfowl.  That  Is  the 
Issue  which  is  Involved  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing.  Not 
a  single  communication  In  opposition  to 
this  legislation  was  received  by  me  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
author  of  this  bill  except  for  the  six 
States  previously  mentioned.  Not  a  single 
communication  was  received  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  from  a  conserva- 
tion or  from  duck  himters  or  fishermen 
or  outdoorsmen.  That  is  how  little  op- 
position there  is  to  it. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing  to 
my  friend  from  Texas.  Last  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  this 
exact  taUl  which  is  precisely  as  the  com- 
mittee amended  It  and  presented  it  to 
the  House.  This  legislation  passed  the 
House  overwhelmingly  last  year. 

The  future  in  this  country  of  duck 
hunting  is  pretty  well  at  stake  in  this 
particular  legislation.  I  hope  my  friend 
will  have  enough  trust  in  me  and  in  my 
subcommittee  that  worked  so  hard  to 
assure  that  this  would  be  so  and  to 
assure  the  future  of  migratory  waterfowl 
hunting  in  this  country.  I  hope  he  will 
support  this  bill  and  not  oppose  It  be- 
cause it  will  slightly  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  duck  stamps. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield  further? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  it  not  that  I  have  any 
mistrust  of  my  friend  from  Michigan,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  this  legislation  Is 
necessary.  Is  it  not  true  that  even  with 
an  Increase  you  will  not  repay  the 
amount  you  are  going  to  borrow? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  in  error.  The  answer  to  the 
whole  business  Is  simply  that  over  the 
next  8  years  every  nickel  of  this  $1  or  $2 
Increase  or  whatever  it  will  be  will  be  ear- 
marked for  refuge  acquisition  purimses 
and  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl. 
I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas, 
for  whom  I  have  very  high  regard,  that 
if  my  calculations  are  correct,  it  means 
more  tiian  200,000  acres  of  additional 
hunting  ii^ds  and  refuge  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory birds  will  be  available  for  hunt- 
ers of  the  kind  that  my  friend  from 
Texas  is  talldng  about.  That  Is  what  this 
legislation  is  all  about. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  reason  why  the  bill 
passed  last  time  Is  that  I  did  not  ask  for 
a  vote  on  it;  but  this  time  I  am  going  to 
Insist  on  a  vote. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  HM.  482,  which  would 
amend  the  Iidgratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  Act  of  March  1934,  by  vesting  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretion- 
ary authority  to  Increase  by  $2  the  fee 
for  such  stamps.  This  is  aocMnpllshed 
by  establishing  a  minimum  and  maxi- 


mum fee  for  the  so-called  "duck  stamp" 
at  $3  and  $5,  respectively. 

Currently,  valuable  habitat  for  migra- 
tory birds,  and  particularly  migratory 
waterfowl,  is  being  diverted  rapidly  to 
other  uses.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, HH.  482,  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  such  lands 
so  as  to  preserve  them  for  purposes  of 
conservation. 

At  a  time  of  generally  increasing  costs, 
our  committee  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  entertain  placing  any  further  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  sportsmen  of  this 
country,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  dictate 
the  necessity  for  this  discretionary  in- 
crease in  fee.  The  last  increase  in  the 
duck  stamp  fee  was  nlmost  10  years  ago 
in  1958,  when  it  was  increased  to  the 
present  level  of  $3.  Yet.  since  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  average  price  per  acre  for 
waterfowl  production  areas  has  doubled 
tTom  almost  $31  to  almost  $62  per  acre. 
Accordingly,  additional  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  needed  lands  for  migratory 
birds  must  be  made  available  if  such 
lands  are  to  be  preserved  for  migratory 
fowl. 

It  was  because  of  your  committee's 
sincere  concern  over  the  possible  effect 
of  this  increase  upon  sportsmen  that  the 
following  was  specifically  noted  in  the 
committee's  report: 

It  may  well  be  that  Buch  an  Increase  In  a 
single  action  would  Impose  some  degree  of 
hardship  on  less  affluent  sportsmen.  While 
the  bill  grants  discretion  to  the  Secretary  In 
scheduling  the  Increase,  the  committee 
hopes  that  be  will  consider  the  Interests  ot 
both  the  acquisition  program  and  the  sports- 
men and  possibly  make  the  increase  In  two 
installments,  for  ezsunple.  $1  for  the  coming 
year  and.  If  this  appears  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily, the  remaining  91  the  following 
year. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  demon- 
strated need  to  acquire  and  preserve  suf- 
ficient acreage  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  migratory  waterfowl  and  in  view  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  land.  I  earnestly 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  482. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  increase  in  the  fee  for  the  migratory 
bird  him  ting  stamp,  commonly  called 
the  duck  stamp,  Is  in  my  opinion  a  severe 
penalty  to  exact  against  the  citizen  of 
modest  means  who  seeks  recreation  in 
outdoor  sports.  The  bill.  H  Jl.  482,  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  duck  stamp  by  two- 
thirds.  This  is  a  tremendous  increase, 
and  it  will  serve  to  deny  a  wholesome 
sporting  outlet  to  many  thousands  of  our 
people  who  simply  cannot  afford  the 
expense. 

Already,  the  outdoor  sportsman  pays 
much  more  than  his  share  of  the  costs  of 
preserving  these  great  outdoor  resources. 
And  yet  we  all  enjoy  them.  In  our 
modem  society,  recreation  and  relaxa- 
tion are  requisites  of  a  balanced  life.  They 
can  no  longer  be  considered  mere  luxu- 
ries. In  our  haste  to  secure  revenue,  let  us 
not  create  of  such  hunting  a  luxury 
sport,  a  hobby  merely  for  the  wealthy. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  Interior 
Department's  statistics  will  reveal  that 
while  revenue  from  hunting  fees  have 
Increased  over  the  past  year,  the  number 
of  participants  has  decreased.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  increase  in  the  cost 


of  the  duck  stamp  will  materially  Im- 
prove revenues,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  duck  hunters  will  decrease. 

I  am  a  duck  himter  myself,  and  I  know 
the  adverse  effect  this  increase  will  have 
upon  the  number  and  caliber  of  sports- 
men who  will  shoot  for  ducks.  The  most 
imfortunate  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
the  effect  the  added  fees  will  have  upon 
the  yoimg  and  inexperienced  hunters 
and  sportsmen.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
wildlife  resources  can  be  so  managed  as 
to  operate  as  an  alternative  for  the  young 
people,  as  opposed  to  far  less  wholesome 
pursuits. 

We  should  not  remove  this  great  pas- 
time from  the  reach  of  our  young  people 
or  our  citizens  of  modest  means.  We 
should  not  create  a  luxiuy  sport  of  our 
great  outdoors.  I  urge  the  House  to  de- 
feat this  thoughtless  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hats).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGEXL]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  482,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  238,  nays  97,  not  voting  98,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  143] 

YEAS— 238 

Oude 

Qumey 

Halleck 

HamUton 

Hanuner- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  V». 
Helstoekl 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Irwin 
Joclson 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y, 
Klrwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  UA. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCvillocb 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Bfacaregor 
Machen 


Adair 

Gorman 

Adams 

Cramer 

Addabbo 

Culver 

Albert 

Cunningham 

Anderson,  m. 

CurtU 

Anderson, 

Daddario 

Tenn. 

Daniels 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Annunzlo 

Dawson 

Arends 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Denney 

AsplnaU 

Dent 

Ayres 

Derwlnskl 

Barrett 

Devlne 

Bates 

Dickinson 

Battln 

Dlngell 

Belcher 

Donohue 

Bell 

Dom 

Bennett 

Dow 

Betts 

Downing 

Blester 

Eckhardt 

Bingham 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Boggs 

EUberg 

Boland 

Erlenbom 

Boiling 

Eshleman 

Bow 

Everett 

Brademas 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Bray 

Parbeteln 

Brock 

Fascell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Felghan 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Fisher 

Buchanan 

Flood 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Frledel 

Burleson 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Bush 

Osllflanakls 

Button 

OftUagher 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Oarmatz 

Carter 

Oathlngs 

Cederberg 

Olalmo 

Celler 

Olbbons 

Chamberlain 

Gilbert 

Clancy 

OoodeU 

Clawson,  Del 

Ooodllng 

Cleveland 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Cohelan 

Griffiths 

Collier 

Orover 

Conable 

Oubser 

Mabon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Uatsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NlcboU 

O'Hara.  m. 

Ot  linger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Abemethy 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Berry 

BevUl 

Brlnkley 

Brotzznan 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Colmer 

Davis,  wis. 

delaOarza 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fmdley 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Oardner 

Gonzales 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harrison 


Pettis 

PhUbln 

PoS 

Price,  ni. 

Pudnski 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Robleon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooenthal 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Bchneebell 

Scbwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkea 

SUk 

Slack 

NAYS— 97 
Harsba 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hunt 

Hutclilnson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
JohiMon,  Calif. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.e. 
Kastenmeler 

Kyi 

Langen 
Lloyd 
Long,  L*. 
Lukens 
McClure 


Mayne 

MUls 

07feal.0ft. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoAge 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

QuUlen 


Smith.  Oallf . 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

StubbleHeld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

ThomtMon,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Warn  pier 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

wmiams.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 


Bailsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Roberta 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skublts 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggoner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young 


Abbitt 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asbbrook 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahiU 
Carey 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Dellenback 
Dlggs 
Oulskl 
Esch 
Fallon 
Pino 
Foley 
Ford, 

Wiuiun  D. 
Praser 
Pulton.  Pa. 


NOT  VOTXNG— «8 


Oettys 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpem 

Harina 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Holland 

Howard 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Earth 

Kleppe 

KuykendaU 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
May 
MeeklU 
Michel 
Mlnshan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Nelsen 
NU 

O'Hara,  Mch. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
CNeUI,: 
Patmaa 
Plmle 


PurceU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reanlck 

Reuse 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  On«e 

Scheuer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stelger,  Art*. 

Stephens 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Xniman 

Utt 

Watklns 

WhaUey 

White 

WlUlams,  1 

Wmis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

ChaMesR. 
Wyman 
Tates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 


thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  OTTem  of  BCaasachuoetts  and  Ifr.  Bras- 
co for.  with  Mr.  WlUls  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  BroyhlU. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Jdr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Meskill. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Beld  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
■etu. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Ii^.  Howard  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  UU. 

Mr.  Reuse  with  Mr.  Kacb. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  WllUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Wbal- 
ley. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Bfr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Bfr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Ftoley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wy- 
man. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bob  WU- 
aon. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ftord  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WIDNALL  and  Mr.  LLOYD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

"nie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
to  Increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such  stamp." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.   DINOELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  on  HJ%.  480  and 


HJi.  482,  the  two  bUls  Just  passed,  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  Reooho. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hats)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BETTS    SEEKS    (CENSUS    QUESTION 
UMTTATIONS 

Mr.  BEITS.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oLthe  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  bring  be- 
fore the  House  today  a  matter  of  much 
Importance — the  upcoming  deceimlal 
census  of  population  and  housing.  I  call 
attention  to  the  census  because  the  ques- 
tions which  vplU  be  asked  can  be  of  great 
significance  to  the  Congress  and  all 
Americans.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
concern  about  the  types  of  questions 
which  may  be  put  to  the  200  million 
people  living  in  the  United  States,  but 
perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
to  me  comes  from  the  people  who  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  record  their  personal 
histories  and  detailed  housing  informa- 
tion on  census  forms.  Tbia  subject  has 
not  been  one  of  much  concern  to  the 
Congress  recently,  in  fact  few.  if  any  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  »Oth  Con- 
gress concerning  the  questions  which 
may  be  presented  In  the  1970  census. 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  every 
10  years  there  shall  be  a  census  of  popu- 
lation as  directed  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  everyone  agrees  that  this  Is  a 
proper  requirement  to  be  placed  by  the 
National  Oovemment  on  its  citizens. 

These  should  be  simple,  direct  ques- 
tions about  each  person  but  what  has 
evolved  in  recent  years  is  a  complicated 
questionnaire  on  population,  housing, 
education,  and  employment.  Under  pen- 
alties of  $100  fine  or  60  days  In  Jail 
Americans  are  required  to  list  the  num- 
ber of  walk-in  closets,  number  of  times 
married,  and  number  of  weeks  worked  in 
the  previous  year.  In  1966  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  came  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  suggesting  that 
questions  a^lng  the  respondent's  social 
security  number,  religious  preference, 
and  voting  participation  should  be  re- 
quired. I  think  these  questions  are  ex- 
traneous and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
intent  of  the  census  of  population.  Even 
if  someone  could  Justify  their  b^ng 
asked,  I  feel  it  is  outrageous  that  the 
citizens  should  be  threatened  by  im- 
prisonment for  failure  to  comply.  Have 
we  no  concern  for  the  rights  of  our 
citizens? 

The  rights  of  privacy  of  the  individual 
are  threatened  by  this  gradually  Increas- 
ing number  of  prying  questions  asked 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Such  in- 
trusions have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  due  to  its  failure  to  act  posl- 
Uvely.  By  granting  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Oenng  •  rdatlvely  free  hand  to  formu- 
late ItB  owB  mieatlonnalrea,  the  number 
«nd  penwnal  aatuie  of  such  Inquiries 
have  Increased,  almost  unnoticed  and 
mobstnsetod.  Congreu  has  retained 
only  an  adTtoorr  n>le  giving  great  dis- 
cretion to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  It  is  time  Congress  as- 
serted its  power,  and  in  so  doing,  assert 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  overextension  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  into  the  lives  of  our  dtl- 
sens  and  the  need  for  Congress  to  take 
a  positive  role  in  the  formulatkm  of  the 
1870  census  of  population,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  questions 
which  may  be  asked  under  penalty  of 
law.  My  bill  would  render  all  inquiries 
(9tional  except  for  those  on  fiopulation 
as  deemed  fgcotlnl  to  the  constitutional 
intent  of  the  census.  Tlw  privacy  of  the 
individual  wiU  be  retained  and  the  flnal 
decision  on  what  questions  may  be  asked 
will  be  returned  to  Congress.  I  would 
not  restrict  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
from  imdertakhig  a  periodic  census  of 
housing,  onployment.  or  other  asslgn- 
ments  daeaaed  dedraUe,  However,  com- 
pteinee  by  individual  citizens  would  be 
volimtaiT- 

I  anttripate  a  great  hue  and  cry  that 
all  of  the  questions  posed  in  every  cen- 
sus qoeatlonnalre  are  vital  to  one  facet 
or  another  ot  government  or  the  social 
order  in  the  United  States.  Let  me  rectly 
to  iMa  coneem  in  two  ways.  It  has  been 
reported  In  the  press  that  some  5  mil- 
lion poBona  were  missed  by  enumi»«- 
tors  in  the  1960  eoisus  of  population. 
A  new  and  axtn  thorou«^  method  of 
coverage  is  planned  for  1970;  a  mail- 
oot/mail-ia  census.  If  we  want  to  obtain 
maiclnfuun  partieipatioa  by  all  the  clti- 
aens.  tbe  number  of  questions  should 
be  limited  and  stated  in  the  simplest 
language  possible. 

Maojr  people  wlU  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  proposed  20-page  questionnaire  with 
60  or  more  separate  inquiries.  I  caimot 
see  bow  there  will  be  any  different  re- 
sults from  the  experience  of  1960  If  this 
awroach  is  f  oUowed. 

It  is  dear  ttiat  much  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  Is  designed  for  use  tagr  private 
Indostzy.  edueatlonal  Institutions,  social 
ageadet  and  local  governments.  There 
■re  maiqr  market  research  firms  in  this 
coimtzy  with  sophisticated  techniques 
for  gathering  data.  Why  has  such  pri- 
vate entetinise  been  left  out  of  the  eon- 
eepk  of  information  gathering  such  as  is 
imdertaken  1^  the  Bureau  of  the  Cmisus? 
The  skill  and  accuracy  of  these  research 
firms  refutes  the  argument  that  com- 
pulsion is  the  only  way  to  secure  such 
data.  Why  abandon  volunteerlsm  when 
It  has  been  tested  so  little  in  recent 
years? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  legislation 
determining  the  scope  and  authority  of 
the  Biueau  of  the  Census  is  more  immi- 
nent every  day.  With  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral data  tank  ooming  doser  to  reality,  it 
is  easentya  tlM*  private  rltiito  be  protect- 
ed f  TOB  poasMMe  misuse  throucta  govem- 
mait  Information  centers.  My  bill  is  not 
a  total  lolutioa  to  the  problem  by  any 
means,  yet  It  aerves  aa  a  vehicle  for  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  Congress. 


My  constituents  and  I  am  sure  each 
Member  of  the  Houee  wHl  be  grate- 
ful if  positive  action  is'taken  by  Congress 
in  asserting  its  role  in  the  direction  of 
the  1970  decennial  census.  If  we  are  g<^g 
to  recognize  and  work  aa  this  problem, 
we  must  begin  now. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEOION 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
again  witnessed  a  striking  example  of  the 
American  Legion  in  action.  The  recent 
efforts  to  clear  the  name  of  MaJ.  Marcus 
Reno,  a  UJS.  Army  offloer  in  General  Cus- 
ter's command,  of  the  stain  of  a  court 
martial  has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  Justice  for  this  brave  officer  was 
delayed  for  88  years. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  tSie  question  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  would  have  been  raised 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Legion  in  aasembling  and  pro- 
viding the  Army  Board  of  Corrections 
with  the  data  needed  to  permit  It  to  ren- 
der its  decision.  This  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  dedicated  service  given  by 
the  American  Legion  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
ersms. 

The  American  Legion  will  soon  be  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing. Many  projects  and  programs  are 
planned  by  the  Legion  to  celebrate  Its 
founding.  Tliese  Include  the  striking  of 
a  commemorative  medal,  for  which  bills 
have  recently  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  iwnwinoA  of  a 
commemorative  stamp.  The  Issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  by  the  Post 
OfQce  Department  is  a  high  and  Justly 
deserved  honor  for  the  50  years  of  service 
given  to  the  veteran  and  the  country  by 
the  American  Legion. 

An  excellent  summation  of  the  Major 
Reno  case  and  the  American  Legion's 
part  in  it  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  follows : 

AxMT  Beats  Rxtkeat,  Oxars  Custer's  Anac 
(ByPbUGuey) 

Just  78  years  and  two  months  too  late, 
the  Army  ruled  yestenUy  that  MaJ.  Marcus 
A.  Reno,  who  fought  vltli  Custer  In  the  Battle 
of  Uttle  Big  Horn,  deserved  an  bonora'jle 
discharge.  Instead  of  the  apparently  raw  ieal 
he  got. 

Reno,  who  died  just  that  long  ago  to  the 
day,  was  discharged  dishonorably  Ln  1880,  an 
action  the  Army  now  f  Als  was  unjiist. 

The  decision  of  the  Army  Board  for  Cor- 
rection of  Iifilltary  Records  was  announced 
at  a  news  conference  in  American  Legion 
headquarters,  1608  K  st.  nw.,  by  John  J. 
Corcoran,  director  ol  tae  Legion's  National 
ItobabUttattoii  dlvtalon. 

It  was  tbe  Legion  that  went  to  bat  for  the 
dead  man  and  represented  bis  graadnapbew, 
Charles  Bano,  &  New  7ork  City  bartender, 
in  bis  petition  for  a  cha&ge  in  the  discharge. 

Reno,  a  native  of  Cllcols  and  a  graduate 
of  the  VS.  Military  Academy,  had  been  cited 
for  gaUantry  and  bad  an  outstaodtDg  record 
in  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards.  He  took  part 
m  tbe  BatUe  oT  Uttle  Big  Horn,  "Custer's 
Last  Btaod."  and  aocuiatlons  ot  cowardice  1b 
that  battle  made  him  a  notorious  and  con- 


troversial figure.  Though  a  military  board 
of  Inquiry  found  him  blameless  the  rumors 
were   unquleted. 

He  had  led  tliree  companies  that  were 
supposed  to  Join  with  Custer's  forces  but 
were  repulsed  by  Indian  warriors  that  vastly 
outnumbered  them.  Custer  and  the  compa- 
nies under  his  direct  command  were  annihi- 
lated, while  Reno's  forces  suffered  severe  cas- 
ualties, with  moet  of  them  killed  or  wounded. 
General  at  the  Army  William  T.  Sherman 
praised  Reno's  conduct  In  the  battle  In  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

A  few  years  later,  Reno  was  court-martialed 
and  discharged  dishonorably  on  charges  of 
drinking,  brawling  and  peering  through  a 
window  at  a  lady  he  liked.  She  was  fully- 
clothed,  but  she  was  a  colonel's  daughter. 

It  was  Reno's  conviction  and  the  conten- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  nearly  a  centiuy 
later  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  un- 
founded riunors  and  allegations  of  cowardice 
at  Little  Big  Horn.  His  drinking  and  fight- 
ing and  generally  defensive  attitude  stenuned 
from  the  difflcultles  caused  by  the  rumon, 
the  Legion  contended. 

Sam  BorziUerl,  the  Legion's  legal  consul- 
tant, and  Oene  F^ttlg.  supervisor  of  the 
Legion's  review  and  corrections  boards,  ar- 
gued in  Reno's  behalf  that  the  sentence  wsa 
excessive  and  unjust,  that  Reno  had  not  been 
properly  defended  and  that  the  court-mar- 
tial board  Itself  bad  been  confused  lu  its 
findings. 

The  Army  Board  of  Correction's  decistoa 
stated  in  part:  ".  .  .  the  recent  loss  of  his 
wife,  his  state  of  bachelorhood  In  a  desolate 
frontier  fort  and  in  the  field,  and  the  at- 
tendant primitive  oonditlona.  were  not  con- 
dudve  to  producing  'plaster  saints'." 

Reno,  who  lived  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
in  Washington  and  died  In  Providence  Hos- 
pital April  1.  1889,  at  54,  was  burled  In  an 
unmarked  grave  at  Olenwood  Cemetery,  a 
private  cemetery  at  3210  Lincoln  rd.  ne.  He 
died  a  bitter  and  frustrated  man,  still  tryinf 
to  elear  his  name  and  receive  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army  he  seems  to  have 
served  bravely  and  brilliantly. 

The  Army  Board's  decision  will  make  It 
possible  for  his  grandnepbew  and  the  Legion 
to  remove  his  remains  for  reburlal  in  the 
Custer  Battlefield  Cemetery  in  Montana,  near 
monuments  to  the  ofllcers  and  men  who 
served  with  him  in  the  disastrous  and  im- 
petuous attack  led  by  Custer  on  June  30, 
1876. 

There's  a  certain  Irony  seen  in  the  fact 
that  barrooms  hastened  Reno's  downfall  and 
then  brought  his  somewhat  belated  rehabili- 
tation. Ret.  Army  Col.  Qeorge  Walton,  who 
formerly  served  In  the  Washington  area,  bad 
long  wanted  to  clear  Reno*l  name  but  could 
find  no  descendant  to  tile  tbe  petition. 

He  dropped  Into  the  Skyline  Restaurant  on 
Tenth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  one  day  last  fall 
and  met  Charles  Reno,  08,  wrylng  drinks  be- 
hind the  bar.  When  Reno  learned  he  could 
file  such  a  request  with  the  Army,  he  and 
Walton  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  American 
X^eglon.  The  petlUoa  was  filed  last  October. 

Corocvan.  the  Legion  oOlclal,  told  reporteri 
he  didn't  know  whether  any  benefits  would 
accrue  to  Reno  as  a  result  of  the  Board's 
decision. 


A  FULL-SCALE  INVESTiaA'nON  IS 
NEEDED  IN  AIR  aAFETY  TECH- 
NIQUES AND  PRACTICES 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  indude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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Members  of  this  body  have  heard  much 
In  recent  weeks  of  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  I  have  become 
aware  of  yet  another  sphere  where  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent  needlessly,  In 
this  case  because  conditions  exist  that 
allow  claims  against  our  Government  In 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

Because  I  have  had  the  feeling  for 
quite  some  time  that  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  air  safety  war- 
rant the  attention  of  Congress,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  explore  all  possible  areas  of 
potential  consideration  by  the  House  and 
its  committees. 

Members  may  remember  that  after 
the  terrible  airplane  crashes  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  and  at  New  Orleans,  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  con- 
ducted two  mornings  of  hearings  during 
which  the  general  scope  of  air  safety  was 
discussed  by  various  representatives  of 
Federal  and  private  organizations.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation, and  the  Aircraft  Owners  It 
Pilots  Association  vere  among  those  who 
testified. 

Following  that,  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA,  Oen.  William  F.  McKee,  called 
tor  an  additional  600  employees  to  staff 
air  trafQc  control  stations.  These  are  the 
men  who  man  the  "eye  in  the  sky"  air- 
craft tracldng  facilities  for  our  Nation's 
airways.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  Increased  safety. 

But  it  Is  Just  one  step. 

I  recently  requested  information  re- 
garding the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  claims  arising  out  of  aviation 
accidents.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that, 
since  1959,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
paid,  either  through  compromise  settle- 
ments or  Judgments,  nearly  $16  million  to 
claimants. 

What  is  more  serious,  not  only  imder 
present  economic  circumstances  but 
under  amy  circumstances,  is  that  over 
$203  million  in  claims  are  still  pending. 

I  have  in  the  past  called  for  compre- 
hensive, searching  hearings  into  the 
many  aspects  of  air  safety.  In  view  of  the 
potential  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  as 
well  as  the  mounting  c(»t  in  terms  of 
human  life  of  air  accidents,  I  wish  once 
more  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  pressing  need  for  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  the  entire  field  of  air 
safety  techniques  and  practices. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  containing  the  figures  I  have 
quoted,  in  the  Rxcord  : 

I>KPAaTiCKNT  or  Jcrancc, 
Waihington,  D.C.,  May  20. 1967. 
Hon.  CLAaxNcx  J.  Bbown,  Jr., 
House  0/  Aepre^enfatlDes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Brown:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  April  18,  1967,  addressed  to 
General  WUllam  F.  McKee,  AdmlnlsUator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  con- 
cerning negligence  claims  against  the  Ck>v- 
ermnent  arising  out  of  aircraft  accidents. 
As  General  McKee  advised  you,  your  letter 
was  forwarded  in  this  Department  lor  re- 
ply. 

Vou  have  requested  information  as  to  the 
total  dollar  amount  of  claims  that  have  been 
paid  by  the  Oovemment.  Tbls,  of  course, 
encompassea  all  Federal  Tort  Clalma  Act 
suits  asserted  against  the  United  Stetes 
arising  out  of  aviation  accidents.  Borne  of 


these  cases  have  been  litigated  to  judgment 
whereas  many  have  been  settled  out  of  court 
by  means  of  compromise  with  the  claimants. 
Our  statistical  records,  which  begin  with 
Fiscal  Year  1959,  Indicate  that  from  July 
1,  1969,  through  AprU  80,  1967,  thete  was  a 
total  exposure  or  potential  liability  in  such 
aviation  cases  of  8372,331,621.98  and  that  the 
Oovertmient  actually  paid  through  com- 
promise settlement  or  Judgment  a  total  of 
$15,994,066.69.  A  breakdown  for  each  fiscal 
year  is  attached  for  your  convenience. 

Tou  have  also  requested  infortnatton  as 
to  the  total  dollar  amount  of  claims  pend- 
ing against  the  Oovemment.  As  of  AprU  80, 
1967,  there  were  433  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
suits  pending  against  the  Government  aris- 
ing out  of  aviation  accidents.  The  total  dol- 
lar figure  of  the  amount  claimed  In  these 
suits  is  $208,004,731.00. 
Sincerely, 

BAaarooT  Sandcss, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Claims  arising  out  of  aviation  accidents  and 
asserted  against  the  Government  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 


Amount  claimed 

Amount  paid 

Fiscal  year  1959 

123,153,960.03 
15,301,838.42 
7, 754, 449.  53 
66,135,226.00 
66, 535, 196. 00 
44, 049. 923. 00 
47,612,801.00 
70,571,396.00 

31.216,832.00 

J185,960.57 
911  879  65 

Fiscal  ytsr  1960. 

Fiscal  year  1961 

715,582.47 
471   170  00 

Fiscal  year  1962 

Fhca(  year  1963 

2.015,789.00 
4,234,147.00 
2  808  487  00 

Fiscal  year  1964 

Fiscal  year  1965 

Fiscal  year  1966 

808  759  00 

July  1,  1966,  through  Apr. 
30,  {967... ...... 

3,542,292.00 

Total 

372,331,621.98 

15.694,066.69 

TOO  FEW  HOUSES 

Mr,  HARVEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  a  Jime  9,  1967,  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Too  Few 
Houses."  This  editorial  expressed  regret 
that  the  House  had  seen  fit  to  kill  the 
rent  supplement  program,  but  then  it 
went  on  to  urge  the  administration  "to 
turn  the  other  cheek,"  seek  Republican 
support,  and  pass  the  Percy  biU  to  help 
families  buy  homes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  dated  Sunday, 
June  18,  1967,  Secretary  Weaver  com- 
mented on  the  Post's  charge  that  the 
administration  was  "not  a  willing  part- 
ner in  low-cost  subsidized  housing"  by 
citing  the  work  done  under  section 
221(d)  (3) ,  a  progrsun  of  providing  hous- 
ing by  subsidized  interest  rates. 

Like  Secretary  Weaver  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  I  regretted  that  the  House 
recently  defeated  the  rent  supplement 
appropriation.  Those  who  served  in  the 
89th  Congress  will  recall  that  although 
I  first  opposed  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram on  the  ground  that  its  regulations 
permitted  its  funds  to  go  to  persons 
earning  as  much  as  $8,100  and  with  as- 
sets up  to  $25,000, 1  changed  my  position 
and  have  supported  the  progrsim  since 
these  regulations  were  revised  and  tbe 
program  directed  toward  low-income 
groups. 

The  present  221(d)  (3)  program,  how- 


ever, is  a  poor  illustration  of  how  tbe  ad- 
ministration serves  as  a  "willlngipartner 
in  low-cost  subsidized  housing."  l^i  in- 
come limits  under  the  281(d)(3)  pro- 
gram are  Just  as  bctd,  and  peihaps  worse, 
as  the  original  rent  supplement  inxigram 
in  that  they  permit  families  In  city  after 
city  across  America  to  live  in  subsidized 
housing,  although  such  families'  inoome 
frequently  exceed  $8,000,  and  even 
$10,000,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  '  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Percy  is  not  a  cureaU  for  our 
housing  problems.  Senator  FzacT  admits 
it  does  not  "reach  down  to  the  bott<xn 
of  the  barrel"  and,  therefore,  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  rent  supplemoit  program. 
However,  it  is  a  means  of  giving  incentive 
to  families  in  low-income  groups  to  own 
their  own  homes,  and  it  will,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  suggests,  "channel  construc- 
tion funds  and  purchase  subsidies  into 
the  slums."  It  is  far  superior,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  present  program  under 
section  221(d)(3)  cited  by  Secretary 
Weaver.  More  important,  the  Percy  bill 
has  widespread  support  In  Congress.  The 
administration  would  do  well  to  follow 
the  Post's  advice  and  "turn  the  other 
cheek,"  rather  than  continuing  to  opix>se 
new  housing  ideas  such  as  this  one. 

I  Include  below  the  Post  editorial  and 
Secretary  Weaver's  letter  to  the  editor 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  12,  1967] 
Too  Faw  Housxs 

WhUe  the  country's  population  has  been 
growing,  its  housing  production  has  been  de- 
clining. The  number  of  new  houses  reached 
1.6  million  in  1963  and  even  at  that  rate,  as 
President  Johnson  said,  the  improvemont  In 
the  housing  market  failed  to  reach  a  great 
many  among  the  poor,  the  rtderly  and  the 
minorities.  "By  1970,"  tbe  President  observed 
three  years  ago,  "we  shall  have  to  build  at 
least  two  mlUion  new  homes  a  year  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  our  population." 

But  Instead  of  rising,  housing  production 
has  fallen  each  succeeding  year  until,  in 
1966,  It  sank  to  1.2  mUlion.  With  this  general 
tightening  of  the  real  estate  market,  and  the 
general  failure  of  the  housing  Industry  to 
keep  up  with  demand,  the  Administration's 
attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  dty  slums  be- 
come increasingly  difficult.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's traditional  program  for  providing 
homes  to  tbe  poor  is  public  housing,  but  most 
American  dtiee  now  believe  that  they  can- 
not abeorfo  many  more  large  public  bousing 
projects. 

Congress  has  only  compounded  the  con- 
fusion. Last  month  the  Republicans  in  tbe 
House  voted  in  very  large  numbers  to  defeat 
the  appropriation  for  rent  supplements.  It  is 
sad  when  one  thinks  of  the  people  who  need 
the  supplements;  but  It  Is  comic  when  one 
thinks  that  most  of  the  RepubUcans  were 
simiiltaneously  supporting  Senator  Percy's 
home  ownership  bUl.  Rent  supplements  mean 
Federal  funds  to  help  families  pay  rent.  The 
Percy  plan  means  Federal  funds  to  help 
families  buy  homes.  Both  require  Federal 
subsidies,  and  both  encourage  private  con- 
struction. The  Republicans  insist  on  damning 
one  as  the  prelude  to  socialism  and  praising 
the  other  as  an  historic  vindication  of  tbe 
free  enterprise  system. 

If  tbe  Administration  Is  wise,  it  will  turn 
the  other  cheek,  leave  this  doctrinaire  rhet- 
oric undisturbed,  and  help  Senator  Percy 
psas  his  blU.  Ita  defects  are  not  smaU;  most 
•erious  of  all,  It  follows  the  Administration's 
own  eiTor  of  relying  on  nonprofit  corpora- 
tlooB.  And  the  Percy  plan  can  never  reach 
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the  naOy  poor  fualHM  «tio  moat  deapenteiy 


of  ii>  omL  n  WPOUI  wt  up  «  aew,  wtadaUatA 
VM«al  »nrt||ym  bank  {Judldoualy  tenaatf  * 
"bOBM  ovaaatalp  foundation")  to  ChABnel 
ooQstruetkm  fonds  Mul  ptirdiaM  subBtdlea 
Into  tlM  alxma.  Tba  Federal  Houains  Admln- 
latnttton  has  not  provvd  a  wSMng  partner  In 
liBip  putt  wHwHllanrt  liouainc  and  tb*  Fercf 
bin  effaiB  an  aUwnattve  metbod  ol  flnanelng. 
It  cannot  take  tfae  place  of  rent  supplements 
la  ttM  atruotura  of  Federal  aid  to  bousing. 
But  tt  can  bring  building  money  Into  nelgb- 
boibooda  tbat  commercial  banks  and  tbe 
FHA  ara  equally  reluctant  to  enter. 

iPertia^ja  the  moat  in^ortant  fact  for  Con- 
greaa  to  keep  la  mind  Is  tba  n&rrow  scale  of 
thias  aodoancn.  Beth  tbe  Percr  plan  and 
rent  avvffleiiMnta  qaa  be  very  useful,  but 
both  are  highly  apeciallzed.  Neither  can  be- 
gin to  counterbalance  tbe  unwholesome  so- 
cial eflacte  of  tbe  low  rates  of  bousing  con- 
struction hi  recent  years  throughout  the 
Nation. 


[Trcm.  the  "Washington  Poet.  June  18.  19471 
AcTivx  PAxrarea 


I  read  with  Interest  your  June  9  editorial 
entitlad.  *7oo  Few  Houaea."  Its  analysis  of 
thSpanllato  betveen  the  rent  aarolcmrait 
pfoi^ain  and  the  Peroy  plan  was  both  ac- 
ourate  and  tbnely.  I  alao  was  gratlded  that 
you  reoognlae  that  tbe  Percy  plan  has  Um- 
Itattona  and  defects. 

I  must,  bowerer,  take  exception  to  tbe 
statemeot  that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration la  not  "a  willing  partner  tn  low-cost 
subsidized  booalng"  and  Is  reluctant  to  func- 
tion In  blighted  and  slum  areas.  Historically 
there  Is  a  valid  basis  for  such  assertions. 
But  today,  as  a  part  of  the  Depwtment  of 
Honatng  and  Urban  Development,  the  FEA 
to  an  aattwa  partner  in  subsMlaed  housing 
and  ia  bslplf  te  bring  money  into  blighted 
slum  Balghborhoods. 

In  unSeettoniai  (d)(3)  was  added  to  the 
Katlonal  Beoalag  Act.  This  new  section  pro- 
vided THA  BMTtgage  insurance  for  a  new 
bousing  program,  and  au- 
aaalatanoe  funds  from  tbe 
I  ItMIOBal  Mortgage  Association  for  Its 
flnanolBg.  nda  Is  a  subaldlaed  bousing  pro- 
gram, providing  both  new  and  rehabilitated 
houatng. 

All  at  the  funds  available  for  this  program 
will  b*  aUocatad  by  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
yaar.  As  ol  AprU  30.  1S67.  aUocatloaa  for 
14S.O00  units  bad  been  made.  Conunltments 
were  laaoed  for  73,400  of  these  units,  and  in 
eioaaa  <tf  40,000  units  ware  occupied. 

The  rent  anpplenent  program,  funded  ini- 
tially only  a  year  ago,  has  moved  more  rapidly, 
tbanks  in  large  pert  to  our  eapertenoe  with 
the  asil(d)(S)  program.  By  mid-May  of  this 
year,  the  FHA  bad  allocated  all  of  tbe  avall- 
abla  approprlatton  for  rent  supplements, 
aalda  tram  a  oontlngency  fund  that  must  be 
preaerved.  Tkaae  allocations  will  provide  acme 
SS.OOO  imlts  ot  ho<ialng  for  low-inoome  fam- 
ilies. 

Tbaae  two  programs  are  tbe  moat  active  of 
aU  FHA  multtf  tmlly  hoaslng  prograou  and 
malsa  up  moat  at  ita  multlfamUy  activity. 
Thna  today  FHA  is  not  only  willingly  but 
•aoceaiCaUy  playing  a  prominent  role  In  sup- 
pOytng  low-  ssid  moderate-inoome  housing. 
BoBBBT  C.  Wxavxa, 
Secretary  of  Boutinn  and  Urban  Devel- 
opfaeivt. 

WABHnrefoir. 


FOREION  AID  IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
FOSTUHE 

Ifr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Bp^ket,  I  ask  unani- 
mous eooaent  to  address  the  Banae  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


TtM  SP£lAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  reqm»ft  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Thatevaano  abjection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  morn- 
ing's naaO,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  seems  to  sum  up  quite 
clearly  the  attitude  of  many  thoughtful 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congreaaional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  State  regarding  the 
Middle  East  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
writer,  Mr.  Prank  D.  Weeks,  Jr.,  dis- 
plays a  rare  understandine  of  the  place 
of  foreign  aid  in  our  national  posture. 
He  realizes  that  It  plays  an  Important 
part  in  our  foreign  policy,  useful  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  complete  answer,  surely,  as 
both  Mr.  Weeks  and  we  in  this  body  are 
well  aware:  but  remains  part  of  the  an- 
swer, a  workable  and  flexible  tool  of  our 
foreign  policy — ^InJliiltely  more  humani- 
tarian and  economically  cheaper  than 
bombs.  I  only  wish  that  more  Americans 
had  as  Arm  and  inteDigent  a  grasp  of  the 
uses  of  foreign  aid  as  Mr.  Weeks,  and 
hope  that  as  time  goes  on  this  may  be 
the  case. 

1  commend  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

tTACOMA,  Wash., 
June  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Plotd  V.  Hicks, 
Hotiae  of  Jiepreaentatites, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hicks:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  impending  events  In  the  Near  East  and 
U.S.  policy  In  that  area. 

It  appears  that  Soviet  Russia  will  attempt 
to  salvage  wbatevM'  prestige  sbe  might,  by 
obtaining  a  censure  from  the  United  NaUona 
against  Israel  and  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
through  coUectlve  UN  action.  Such  a  course 
could  result  In  legions  of  "Volunteers"  pour- 
ing into  Palestine  under  communist  mUltary 
leadership  which  would  require  our  forceful 
opposition  or  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
area.  Susala  must  not  be  permitted  to 
achieve  the  objectlvee  so  violently  and  con- 
clusively denied  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  the  recent  war.  The  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs  must  work  out  tbe  solution  among 
themselves,  which  can  be  done  deeplte  seem- 
ingly implacable  hatred  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
Arabs.  (A  review  of  history  indicates  that 
the  two  people  lived  aide  by  aide  in  peace 
for  almost  a  thousand  years.) 

As  far  as  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
concerned,  I  feel  as  most  Americans  do.  Re- 
acting to  falsehood  and  insults  slanuned 
against  us,  my  first  emotion  is  defensive 
hostility.  In  analysis,  however,  I  can  see 
that  it  Is  not  to  our  best  Interest  to  retaliate 
in  anger  against  the  UAR  but  it  is  also  not 
to  our  best  Interest  to  give  them  aid  and 
comfort  at  this  time.  Denial  of  aid  wlU  force 
tbe  burden  of  support  on  the  Russians  or 
Chinese,  or  both — at  a  time  when  neither 
can  adequately  do  tbe  Job.  Should  they  at- 
tempt to  raise  economic  conditions  above 
starvation  level  in  the  Arab  countries,  it 
would  require  far  greater  expenditures  of 
risk  capital  than  they  can  aSord — or  would 
be  willing  to  gamble.  If  they  could  afford  it. 
By  our  refusal  to  participate — we  have  suf- 
ficient Justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  refuse — ^we  would  certainly  support  con- 
ditions which  would  strengthen  Israel's  posi- 
tion and  force  a  change  in  leadership  and 
national  phlloaopby  lb  the  Arab  nations. 

Aa  I  see  it,  should  we  supply  massive  aid 
to  the  Arabs  before  September,  we  may  stay 
a  revolution  which  will  certainly  occur  as 
starvation  conditions  approach.  It  la  to  our 
best  Interest  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain 


in  achieving  a  new  Oovemment  among  the 
Arabs  which  will  agree  to  co-eodstence  with 
the  Iscaella  and  accept  the  fact  that  a  better 
Ufa  for  their  people  wiU  bef^  with  educa- 
tion and  hard  work,  not  with  the  false  dream 
tbat  conquest  of  Palestine  wlU  fulfill  Mo- 
hammed's promise. 

I  am  aware  that  foreign  poUcy  is  the  do- 
main of  the  President,  but  Congress  can 
be  very  influential — especially  in  deciding 
who  gets  foreign  aid  and  in  what  amounts. 
We  must  not  be  trapped  into  supporting 
conditions  which  wlU  permit  a  shooting  war 
to  erupt  at  any  time — as  has  been  the  case 
during  the  past  twenty  yean. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FXANK  D.  Weeks,  Jr. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS   STUX.  PLAGUE 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mainstay  of  the  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina— the  textile  industry — continues  to 
be  sorely  plagued  and  damaged  by  a 
flood  of  imported  products  from  low- 
wage  countries. 

A  recent  survey  of  810  North  Carolina 
textile  plants  which  employ  over  half  of 
the  State's  toUl  of  250,000  textUe 
workers  revealed  that  only  15  plants- 
employing  7,200 — are  now  working  full 
time,  with  the  remainder  continuing  on 
a  curtailed  workweek  running  as  low  as 
2  days  per  week. 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  one  that 
grows  worse  almost  daily.  Not  only  does 
this  condition  have  an  Impact  that  bodes 
ill  for  the  industry  and  its  workers,  but 
also  adversely  affects  the  many  indus- 
tries and  businesses  which  depend  upon 
a  flourishing  textile  Industry. 

When  labor  turnover  excMds  50  per- 
cent and  prices  drop  15  percent  as  they 
have  in  the  textile  Industry,  its  future  Is 
dim  Indeed. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  for  the  ec- 
onomic outlook  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  dark  unless  some  ac- 
tion Is  taken  in  the  Immediate  future  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  now  existing.  I 
might  point  out  that  one  In  every  two 
manufacturing  employees  In  North  Car- 
olina is  employed  in  a  textile  plant  and 
many  of  the  workers  depend  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  and  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's leading  bankers.  Mr.  Addison  H. 
Reese,  of  Charlotte,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
is  well  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  Nation's  banking  industry.  His  re- 
cent letter  to  me  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  problems  and  the  progress 
of  the  American  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Reese  has  cogently  pointed  to  some 
of  the  continuing  problems  facing  the 
textile  industry,  problems  which  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  this  vital  segment 
of  our  economy. 

So   that   all   may   benefit  from  Mr. 
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Reese's  presentation  of  the  current 
problems.  I  include  his  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Hoars  CaaouMA  Hatiomai.  Bamx, 

Charlotte,  N.C..  June  0, 1067. 
Hon.  Hoatrv  K.  KoBNaaAT. 
V.S.  Haute  of  Kepresentattvei, 
Wathtagtoit.  DX!. 

Daaa  Ma.  KoancAT:  Speaking  aa  a  banker 
and  a  dtlBen,  I  am  gravely  concerned  at 
the  H'At'hy  that  allows  an  increasing  flood  of 
Imports  to  endanger  our  vital  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  general  public  does  not  realize  that 
other  tnduaiarles  are  involved.  Anything  that 
hurts  the  textile  industry  hurts  trucking, 
chemicals,  paper,  oU.  metalworking,  and  com 
growers  in  the  Midwest,  to  name  a  few  other 
mteresta. 

For  yean  textile  apokeamen  have  caUed 
attention  \»  cheap  foreign  imports,  and 
Justly  ao.  Xv«o  In  atrong  textUe  areas  such 
as  the  CaroUnas,  people  have  grown  deaf 
to  their  complaints. 

Some  paopla  In  government  aeem  to  have 
the  erroneooa  Idea  that  the  textile  Industry 
Is  anttqoatad.  They  think  that  to  tbe  extent 
textile  mUlB  eant  compete  with  cheap  for- 
eign importa  they  ahould  be  abandoned,  their 
people  trained  for  other  Jobs,  and  their 
plants  oanvartad  to  more  productive  use. 
This  ia  certainly  not  sound  thinking. 

Textile  technology  haa  forged  ahead  rapid- 
ly in  the  paat  few  yaars.  The  industry  haa 
spent  %6.b  billion  on  new  plants,  equipment 
and  modarnlaatlon  aiiaee  1S0O.  For  example, 
H.  W.  Oloae,  praaldent  ptf  Springs  Mills.  Inc^ 
reports  that  his  onwipany's  neweat  plant  wUl 
cost  $83,000  per  employee.  This  compares  to 
about  a30X)00  per  amployee  for  plants  buUt 
Elnce  1&63,  and  $10,000  for  older  plants. 

Other  Indtietrlea  depend  on  textUea  for 
Blgnlflcant  porttoos  of  their  business.  Just 
three  of  tbe  nation's  better-known  textile 
companies,  all  operating  in  the  Oarollnas, 
spent  approximately  $242.7  million  for  sup- 
plies, repair  parts,  power,  fuel  and  water 
In  1966.  One  firm  alone— and  It  Is  not  the 
largest — stocks  90.000  dlSerent  items  in  in- 
ventory and  deals  with  7,000  suppliers.  Amer- 
ica's textUe  machinery  manufacturers  lead 
the  world.  In  1M7  thalr  output  is  expected 
to  be  about  $796  million,  80%  of  It  in  do- 
mestic sales. 

The  trucking  Industry  transports  87.8% 
of  the  textiles  moved  In  this  country  (1963 
figures),  and  derives  over  $100  mllUon  In 
revenue  from  the  industry. 

Textiles  are  a  substantial  customer  of  the 
llT-blllion  paper  Industry,  buying  paper, 
cartons  and  countless  packaging  materials. 
Petroleum  and  chemical  industries  are  deep- 
ly involved,  the  latter  at  about  $3.5  billion 
a  year.  OuPont  gets  about  a  third  of  its 
annual  volmne  from  sale  of  man-made 
fibers.  Textiles  are  the  nation's  second  largeet 
Industrial  user  of  cornstarch,  buying  316  mil- 
lion pounds  annually. 

Investors  have  a  httge  stake  In  textiles.  In 
North  Carolina  alone,  textile  plants  (ex- 
cluding hoelery  and  garmente)  are  capital- 
ized at  $1.18  billion.  Textile  properties  In 
this  state  have  an  assessed  valuation  of  $983 
million,  and  pay  more  than  $36  million  in 
state  taxes.  More  than  250,000  Tar  Heels 
work  in  textiles,  earning  over  $1  bmion  of 
the  state's  total  manufacturing  payroll  of 
12.5  billion  a  year.  Nationally,  some  950,000 
people  earn  $4.6  billion  in  textile  wages. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
Increase  textile  imports  from  developing  na- 
tions, and  compensate  American  textUes  for 
their  lose.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  into  de- 
veloping nations,  insUll  subsidized  tcxtUe 
machinery,  and  train  their  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  to  produce  cloth  for  export  to 
this  country.  This  would  make  the  American 
textile  Industry  a  sacrlflclal  goat.  It  may  help 
build  up  other  eountrlea.  but  it  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  American  economy. 
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Furthermore,  the  theorlata  who  made  that 
suggestion  haven't  said  what  would  happen 
if  theee  ootmtrtea  were  to  renonnoe  th^r 
eooBomle  tiee  with  the  United  States.  If  we 
had  become  dependent  in  years  past  en  Viet 
Nam,  Cuba  or  China  for  cm  textiles,  we'd  be 
spending  millions  to  expand  tbe  industry  in 
America  right  now. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu*  past  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  textile  Industry.  I  hope  you  oan  con- 
vince your  colleagues  from  other  states  that 
they,  too,  have  a  stake  in  textiles. 
Cordially  yours, 

AmnBOif  H.  BicsK, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


LT.  GEN.  LEW  WALT,  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time 
maga^ne,  on  June  0,  1967,  contained  a 
very  fine  comment  on  Lt.  Gen.  Lew  Walt, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  This  article  gave 
some  evaluation  of  the  splendid  record 
of  service  which  General  Walt  has  estab- 
lished as  he  has  led  our  Marine  Corps 
men  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  had  ttie  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  performance  of  General  Walt  on  two 
visits  to  his  area  of  operations.  This  has 
given  me  a  privilege  which  I  shall  always 
value.  I  have  never  been  more  impressed 
with  any  a\ilitary  leader  than  I  have 
been  with  General  Walt.  America  can  be 
proud  of  him  and  the  men  who  have  so 
courageously  served  under  his  command. 

The  Time  magazine  article  is  lyjpended 
hereto  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 
LiXAoaa  roe  All  RoAaotta 

Soon  after  laitdlng  in  South  Viet  Nam  with 
a  new  second  star  on  his  shoulders.  Marine 
General  Lewis  Walt  recognized  that  the  UJB. 
role  there  called  for  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  that  are  not  defined  in  military  man- 
uals. "In  this  war,"  he  said,  "a  aoldler  haa  to 
be  much  more  than  a  man  -with  a  rUIe  or  a 
man  whose  only  objective  is  to  kUl.  He  haa  to 
be  part  diplomat,  part  technician,  part 
pollttdan — and  100%  a  human  being."  Aa 
the  tap  Marine  in  Viet  Nam,  facing  an  array 
of  chaUengee  matched  by  no  other  corpa 
commander  in  the  war.  Old  Pro  Lew  Walt, 
M.  proved  htm— if  a  leader  for  an  reasons. 
Last  week,  after  two  years  of  unreaiittlng 
war,  Walt  headed  home  to  a  hero's  weloomc 
and  a  new  Job  aa  the  Marines'  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  manpower. 

with  a  command  that  embraces  10.440  sq. 
ml. — all  five  of  tba  northernmost  provinces 
that  comprise  X  Corpa — Walt  had  the  taak 
of  BtabiUeing  South  Viet  Nam's  queasleat 
teiTltory.  Tbe  region  was  plagued  by  the 
country's  most  aggrsaalve  guerrlllaa,  threat- 
ened with  the  massive  cutttag  edge  of  well- 
armed  North  Vletnameae  divisiooa  and  abroU 
with  political  dlaaidanoe.  From  the  outset, 
Walt  gave  priority  to  winning  over  the  civil- 
ians and  holding  tl>e  villages. 

Hamlet  by  Hamlet.  His  humanltarlanlsm 
made  good  military  sense.  "When  we  realised 
that  180,090  people  lived  within  83-min.  mor- 
tar range  of  the  Danang  Alrbase,  and  when 
we  realised  that  there  would  be  no  way  to 
police  every  house,"  said  Walt,  "we  decided 
that  ttie  only  way  to  solve  it  was  to  make 
sure  that  we  had  frlendliea  Uvlng  aitHmd 
the  airfield."  The  number  of  Vietaameae 
now  living  tn  aecure  areas  haa  doubled,  to 
1.000.000.  during  Walt's  «our. 


The  husky  Kaaaan.  winner  at  %ma  Wortd 
War  n  Navy  cmaaea,  waa  ao  foi»Batt$ait  So 
pacification  that  the  Marlnea  became  known 
as  "Walt's  Peace  Corps."  While  aasault  units 
like  the  1st  Alrmo<>Ue  Cavalry  rode  their 
helicopters  to  major  set-piece  battles  against 
big  OcMnmuntet  foreee  In  unpopulated  areas, 
Walt's  outnombered  Marlnea.  for  the  moat 
part,  had  to  fight  mUe  by  mile,  hamlet  by 
hamlet. 

Tbe  switch  in  tactics  from  the  gung-ho 
role  tn  World  War  Q  and  Korea  made  Walt 
a  frequent  target  of  criticism.  The  contro- 
versy also  pointed  up  a  split  between  Marine 
and  Army  commanders.  Army  men,  point- 
ing to  such  bloody  engagements  as  la  Drang, 
argued  that  the  way  to  win  was  to  kin  the 
V.C.  first  and  pacify  tbe  pOputattcn  later. 
The  Marines  repBed  that  searoh-aad-deetroy 
taetica  suitable  for  the  wastas  of  the  Central 
Highlands  oould  not  be  employed  In  the 
populous  seacoast  of  "Eye"  corps.  Moreover, 
they  pointed  out,  whoever  Army  troops 
pulled  out,  the  Viet  Cong  flowed  back  In. 

UafaUingly  Considerate  but  .  .  .  Burdened 
with  defenae  of  the  major  jet  baaaa  at  Da- 
nang and  Chu  Lao^  committed  to  winning 
over  a  skeptical  populatkm  and  hanrli capped 
by  having  only  330  heUeopters  (v.  430  In  one 
Army  airmobile  division),  Walt  fought  the 
kind  of  war  that  the  terrain  demanded  and 
his  experience  dictated.  As  popular  with  his 
troops  as  with  tbe  Vietnamese  xirchlns  be 
dally  fed  candy,  Walt  waa  known  to  cnllated 
men  as  "our  squad  leader  In  the  sky"  be- 
cause of  his  tlreleaB  htileopter  visits  to  com- 
bat areas.  His  blue  eyes  often  mlated  over 
the  sight  of  wounded  Marines;  yet  they 
cotUd  freece  like  an  arctic  night  at  the  sight 
Of  an  officer  derelict  In  duty.  A  general  and 
more  than  one  full  colonel  were  booted  out 
of  Viet  Nam  under  the  assault  of  Walt's 
sharp  temper.  Tet  to  tttoae  who  did  their 
Job.  be  waa  unfailingly  oonstderate. 

Qaneral  William  Weatoaoreland.  who  was 
quick  to  aKB'edate  Walt^a  •ehleveuiepta — aa 
waa  the  Pentagon,  which  awarded  him  his 
third  star  after  iuat  nine  moatha  in  Viet 
Nam— aaked  the  Marine  in  the  qtrlng  of  1068 
to  extend  his  one-year  teur  for  atx  months. 
Then,  after  Walt's  smashing  d«Ceat  of  a 
North  Vletnameae  dlvlaian  last  summer, 
Westy  asked  him  to  stay  another  six  months. 

Scddier's  Soldier.  3U  week£  ago,  with  76,«00 
Marlnee  and  19,000  aohUers  under  his  oom- 
mand.  Walt  finally  oloaed  with  major  ele- 
ments of  71,000  guerrlUaa  and  regulars 
threateiLlng  I  Corps.  Though  the  Marines  pul- 
verised tbe  Oommunist  foroea,  they  took  high 
casualties.  Walt's  cilUcs  cited  the  U.S.  losses 
as  the  reason  for  his  aurreodarlng  command 
to  Ueut.  General  Bobert  E.  Cuahman  Jr. 
Actually,  it  was  known  long  before  the  DMZ 
battles  that  Walt,  bone-weary  foom  endless 
roands  of  i*-hour  days,  waa  leaving  Viet  Nam 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 

WestmorelaDd,  in  an  unusually  wans  trib- 
ute at  change -ol-co«mand  ceremoalas  last 
week  in  Dsnsng.  pinned  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  on  Walt's  barrel  cheet  and 
said:  "My  admiration  for  this  man  is  with- 
out bounds.  General  Walt  Is  a  Marine's  Ma- 
rine and  a  soldier's  soldier.  He's  not  only  big 
physically  but  big  morally,  a  man  of  almost 
unique  professional  ablUtles,  an  officer  of 
great  courage  and  outstanding  leadership 
attributes." 

Characteristically,  Walt's  thou^ta  were  not 
with  himself  but  with  his  Marlnea  and  fallen 
comrades.  "I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness 
as  I  recall  those  young  men  who  have  given 
their  lives,"  be  said,  "but  there  is  no  higher 
cause  than  that  of  freedom." 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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•nut  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent events  in  the  Middle  East  have  left 
most  of  the  participants  doubtful  and 
startled  about  recent  past  tuitions  and 
imcertaln  over  the  future  coiu-se  of 
events.  Indeed  in  this  crisis  the  only  ones 
who  appear  confident  of  themselves,  their 
institutions,  and  their  actions  are  the 
Israelis.  The  people  of  that  small  but  in- 
credibly brave  nation  have  taught  the 
world  a  lesson  with  its  skill  and  determi- 
nation to  survive.  Unfortunately,  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  opposing  parties 
concerned  have  learned  this  lesson.  The 
Soviet  Union,  the  Arabs,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  own  leaders  seem  to  believe 
in  the  same  old  myths  that  created  and 
fed  the  bitterness  of  the  Middle  East  that 
lead  to  the  virtual  annihilation  of  three 
armies  at  the  hands  of  an  amazing  IsraeL 

Some  hard  thinking  is  now  in  order.  I 
was  pleased  yesterday  to  find  that  some 
Is  being  done  in  this  country.  In  the 
Seattle  Poet-Intelllgencer  of  June  18, 
1967,  Mr.  ^<miiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
pubUdied  an  editorial  entitled  "War  of 
Words."  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  BCr. 
Hearst's  sentiments  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attrition  of 
every  Mtanbo:  of  Congress.  Under  imanl- 
mous  consent  I  place  this  fine  editorial  in 
tbcRacoao: 

Was  ow  Woaos 

(By  WUUam  Bandolph  Heant,  Jr.) 

With  almost  atartllsg  abniptnea,  the  c«n- 
trml  •poCUglit  of  world  attention  swept  dur- 
lac  the  weA  fiom  tbe  west  iMuak  of  the 
Jordan  River  In  tbe  ICideaat  to  tbe  west  bank 
of  Che  Bast  Rlvw  in  New  Ywk.  Top — thanks 
to  tbe  Soviet  tlblon — ^tbe  aeoaatlonal  battle 
of  bulleta  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world 
was  f<fllowed  Instantly  with  the  <H>enlng  of 
an  all-out  war  of  words  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Ton  can  bet  the  war  of  words  will  be  rela- 
tively as  long  and  Indecisive  as  the  battle  of 
ballets  was  short  and  decisive.  The  Russians, 
tme  to  form,  have  deliberately  set  out  to  foul 
up  any  chanoee  at  achieving  early  solutions 
to  ttM  many  pressing  problems  left  by  the 
recent  military  showdown. 

Deaplte  a  llfetlme  of  watching  the  com- 
munists and  their  dirty  w<vk,  I  find  myself 
llteraUy  astonished  on  occasion  by  their  in- 
credible gall  and  utter  cynicism.  "Hiere  Is  no 
mflral  Itanlt  whatever  to  the  MachlavelUan 
maneuvering  of  which  they  are  capable.  What 
Is  now  going  on  in  tbe  glass  and  marble  home 
of  tbe  Great  East  River  Debating  Society  Is 
another  classic  example  of  their  diabolic 
mlschlef-maklng. 

As  always,  the  Russians  claim  they  are 
woridng  for  peace  and  security  In  the  world. 
Tet.  as  always,  their  actions  are  coldly  cal- 
culated to  disrupt  such  alms  wherever  and 
whenever  they  think  the  resultant  mess  wlU 
benefit  them.  This  is  |»eclsely  what  they  have 
been  doing  In  their  iveaent  drive  to  have  the 
UJN.  teand  Israel  as  an  aggressor  and  to  pass 
a  reeolutlaa  calling  on  Israel  to  give  back 
all  the  Arab  territory  seized  In  the  war. 

What  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  do  In  the 
UJT.,  primarily.  Is  to  score  a  recoup  through 
words  the  prestige  they  lost  when  they  failed 
to  oonae  to  the  rescue  of  their  Arab  stooges 
with  military  Intervention  in  the  war.  And 
In  so  doing  they  are  encouraging  the  hate- 
fllled  Arabs  to  hope  tbelr  war  wasn't  lost  after 
all — ^thst  they  can  somehow  return  to  the 
original  provocative  positions  they  held  be- 
fore the  ISraeU  bUt^krleg. 

I  submit  it  Is  self-evident  that  any  nation 


XiMX  would  do  what  Ruasla  is  doing  In  the 
UJf.  is  a  nation  whose  primary  concern  Is 
not  peace  at  all.  Moscow  knows  full  well  that 
Israel  was  not  the  aggreesor  and  that  Israel 
was  simply  compelled  te  strike  out  to  save 
herself  from  Imminent  total  national  de- 
struction. Moacow  knows  equally  well  that 
the  UJ*.  will  never  be  able  to  force  Israel  to 
give  up  any  of  the  tertltory  she  claims  as 
essential  to  her  futiire  self-defense,  which 
Indeed  much  of  it  is. 

The  last  fact  Is  a  good  yardsUck  for  show- 
ing the  utter  cynicism  of  the  Russians.  They 
failed  to  get  the  15-member  UJi.  Security 
Council  to  pass  the  censure  resolution  they 
seek  against  Israel.  So  now  they  are  trying 
to  get  them  passed  by  the  122'-member  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  although  they  have  repeat- 
edly In  the  past  Insisted  that  such  an  action 
would  be  Illegal.  And  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  success,  too,  since  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  of  nations  has  a  cocitrolling  balance  in 
the  Oeneral  Assembly — where  the  vote  cast 
by  the  representative  of  336,000  Oamblans  Is 
as  important  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

But — and  this  is  the  payoff — tbe  Russians 
know  that  the  adoption  of  their  resolution 
by  the  Assembly  will  mean  Just  exactly  noth- 
ing in  itself.  It  would  be  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  Any  implementation  of  such 
an  opinion  would  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Security  Ck)uncll,  whose  position  already  has 
been  made  clear. 

Israel  has  said  that  peace  terms  must  be 
hammered  out  In  face>to-face  talks  with 
the  Arabs.  The  Arabs,  for  their  part,  have 
vowed  never  to  participate  in  such  talks  with 
the  Israelis  although  eventually  this  position 
will  be  untenable.  The  point  here  is  that  It 
wUl  continue  to  be  tenable  so  long  as  the 
Russians  encourage  the  Arabs. 

All  this  once  again  underscores  the  lim- 
ited usefulness  of  the  TTJi.  In  a  real  crisis. 
Its  fundamental  flaw  springs  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  powers  never  have  been  willing 
to  arm  the  so-caUed  peacekeeping  organiza- 
tion with  the  authority  oC  a  superstate  whose 
sovereignty  would  top  their  own.  In  the 
present  situation  it  was  further  weakened  by 
the  incredibly  weak  secretary  general,  U 
Thant,  who  pulled  UJJ.  fcH-cee  out  of  Egypt 
at  the  first  real  sign  of  trouble.  The  VK., 
In  fact,  was  not  even  iiaeful  In  helping  our 
nationals  get  out  of  the  Arab  world  when 
they  were  ordered  to  vatnooee. 

Incidentally,  this  last  point  reminds  me 
to  give  well-earned  credit  here  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  for  the  superlaUve  but  little- 
known  emergency  airlift  they  operated  on 
June  6  and  7 — the  second  and  third  days  of 
the  war.  At  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Pan  Am  evacuated  3,206  Americans, 
nMetly  wives  and  chUdreti  of  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, in  18  nights  out  of  Beirut.  Other 
emergency  airlifts  were  Bucce8af\illy  under- 
taken by  Pan  Am  from  Lagos,  in  Nigeria,  and 
from  fields  in  Southern  Spain.  It  was  a  tough 
Job  done  in  superlative  fashion.  All  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  this  great  American  flag 
airline. 

Tbe  positive  and  speedy  action  taken  by 
the  State  Department  In  this  matter,  un- 
fortunately, is  in  sorry  contrast  to  the  in- 
effectiveness of  our  diplomacy  throughout 
the  whole  Mideast  showdown — and  since. 
Before  the  war  broke  out,  we  procledmed  our- 
selves officially  neutral  although  our  na- 
tional Interests  would  have  been  vitally  and 
tragically  affected  by  an  Arab  victory.  In  ef- 
fect we  were  neutral  on  tbe  side  of  Israel  but 
even  so — thanks  to  our  chicken  allies — we 
were  unable  to  do  anything  to  help  Israel 
break  Nasser's  Illegal  blockade  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba. 

Now  that  Israel  won  the  war  single- 
handed,  thus  relieving  vs  of  a  tremendous 
potential  responsibility,  what  have  we  done? 
Merely  mumbled  something  about  continu- 
ing our  Mideast  i>oUcy  which  calls  for  honor- 
ing the  original  terrltoctal  integrity  of  AIjL 
the  states  Involved  in  tlae  conflict. 


To  me  this  is  all  wrong,  and  even  worse 
than  that.  In  a  world  of  naked  power  politics, 
the  policies  of  any  nation  in  its  right  mind 
have  got  to  reflect  its  own  selfish  interests. 
When  sltiiations  are  drastically  changed,  pol- 
icies must  be  revised  accordingly.  Thig  ig 
understood  by  all  of  the  reaUy  hardheaded 
nations  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  we  too 
often  play  politics  as  if  it  were  a  game  and 
expect  everybody  to  play  fair  and  abide  by 
their  word  and  some  imaginary  rules.  The 
only  rule  that  anybody  pays  any  attention  to 
in  diplomacy  is  the  law  of  self-interest. 

Israel  has  proven  herself  in  sensational  and 
heroic  action  to  be  our  strong  good  bastion  of 
Democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  land 
she  captured  with  her  blood  is  all  territory 
whose  only  use  to  her  will  be  to  prevent  easy 
new  attacks  on  her  people— legitimate  spoils 
of  war  by  any  definition.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  with  no  cause  whatever,  seven  Arab 
states  have  spit  in  our  eye  by  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  and  encouraging  outrages  on 
American  property  in  their  midst. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
moral  or  practical  reason  whatever  for  our 
clinging  to  a  pre-war  policy  which  held  that 
Mideast  boundaries  should  be  sacroeanct.  It 
is  all  well  and  good  to  have  a  poUcy  of  neu- 
trality where  our  Interests  are  not  directly 
threatened.  But  in  the  present  situaUon— 
where  the  issues  of  right  and  wrong  are  so 
clear,  where  our  friends  and  enemies  have 
emerged  so  unmistakably — it  is  foolish  and 
meaningless  to  pretend  neutrality  any 
longer. 

Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  the  United 
States  to  reassert  the  leadership  she  has 
failed  to  exert  in  the  Mideast  crisis. 

We  can  do  it  by  making  it  crystal  clear  in  a 
declaration  to  the  world  that  we  believe 
Justice  lies  with  the  Israeli  cause. 

If  we  don't,  we  will  be  helping  along  the 
confusion  and  deUy  being  created  deliber- 
ately by  the  communist-inspired  war  of 
words  on  the  East  River. 


ADDRESS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H.  HUMPHREY  AT  THE  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.   MACHEN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  as  an  American  I  am  hon- 
ored to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  speech  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Addressing  the  1967  commencement  at 
the  Naval  Academy  on  June  7,  1967,  the 
Vice  President  offered  a  bill  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  the  21st  century  to 
the  graduating  midshipmen,  who  will 
soon  be  among  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. This  is  a  bill  of  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities that  has  more  far-reaching  appli- 
cation than  to  a  single  graduating  class: 
It  is  a  set  of  goals  and  ideals  that  every 
American,  looking  to  the  future,  should 
memorize  and  take  to  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  and  respect 
the  Vice  President  as  a  man  of  vision  and 
integrity.  It  Is  national  leaders  such  as 
he  who  keep  us  looking  ahead,  toward 
the  longer  needs  and  goals  of  our  coun- 
try, and  who  help  us  put  in  the  proper 
persi>ective  the  temporary  national  ob- 
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Jectlves  In  order  that  tSiey  may  buUd  on 
one  another  toward  a  better  way  of  life. 
At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rccoui  Vice 
President  HTTia-foar's  excellent  and 
challenging  speech  to  the  Naval  Academy 
graduating  class: 
Bemixks    or    Vicx    PKKSionn    Hubixt    H. 

HmfPiOKT  AT  TBB  U.S.  Naval  Acaoutt, 

ANMAPOUS,  Md..  Jitnx  7,  19fi7 

Oentlemen,  I  am  hoiMred  to  bring  you 
today  this  message  from  tlw  President: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  as  you  complete  your  college  edu- 
caUon. 

"Tow  are  graduating  into  a  society  in 
which  you  wiU  be  warmly  welcomed.  Our 
country  lias  never  had  so  great  a  need  for 
highly  educated  man  and  women.  Never  luive 
young  Americans  moved  from  the  collage 
campus  into  a  world  offering  so  broad  a 
range  of  qpportunlUee  for  liidlvidual  tulflU- 
ment  and  contclbutlen  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

"Tour  gaaenatlon  of  students  has  been 
distlnguiabad  by  its  fraab  and  vlforoua  coa- 
cern  for  the  ^uaUty  of  American  life  and 
Its  commltaaaat  to  American  democracy. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  awaiting 
you  is  the  challenge  to  make  this  a  lifelong 
commitment 

"Today.  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life 
are  strlvliag  together  to  shape  a  society  that 
can  offer  a  meaningful  and  rewarding  life  to 
all  its  members.  Never  have  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  bean  so  deeply  dedicated  to 
eradicating  the  old  evils  of  ignocanoe,  pov- 
erty, and  bigotry  from  evary  comer  of  tbe 
land. 

"Through  your  years  of  study,  you  have 
prepared  yourselves  for  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  this  queat  for  a  better  America. 

"I  congratulate  you,  and  ur^p  you  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

"liTUDOM  B.  Joaicsoii." 

Oentlaman.  Is  tbe  spirit  of  that  massaje, 
I  call  yonr  attaitton  to  tbe  future. 

la  your  gensntlpn.  only  88  yaam  from 
now,  our  *^™»t*«-  soth  century  wlU  end  and 
a  new  eantary  wUl  begin. 

Tbmrm  wan  ttaoae  who  predict  that  wc'U 
never  make  tt  alive  through  tlU*  oeastury, 
much  leas  ttoa  aaxt  .  .  .  that  nuclear  Arma- 
geddoB  ta  bound  to  coma. 

But  there  are  otbers.  and  I  am  m-nuvn^ 
them,  wbo  beUere  ttaat  the  year  aooo  can 
bring  not  only  a  new  century,  but  Vba  be- 
ginning of  a  nsrw  millennium  of  human  hope 
and  taapplneaB. 

It  will  tn  large  part  depend  on  what  we 
Amerieaas  do  with  our  time. 

Tbere  seems  to  be  general  agreement  tkat 
we  m  America  can  be  Uving  in  streamlined, 
chromeplated,  alrconditloned,  automated, 
soUd-etate,  aU-«lectronic  comfort  In  the  year 
3000. 

Dlscussloa  at  present  and  future  progress 
aUnoAt  always  seems  to  be  In  terms  of  scien- 
tific and  tecbnotogkml  wonder  or  horror  .  .  . 
comfort  or  cataclysaa. 

It  is  also  largely  in  terms  of  ths  quantita- 
Uve:  How  much?  How  many?  How  far?  How 
fast? 

For  instance.  In  quantitative  terms,  we 
Icnow  today  ttaat  we  have  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars .  . .  the  ablUty  to  produce  a  plane  which 
^'lll  fiy  at  1  tboMsand  mllea  per  hour  ...  a 
national  inventory  of  80  mtmoa  TV  seU  .  .  . 
more  than  a  baU-mllUon  Bctentlflc  papere 
published  each  year. 

All  Uieaa  facta  Indicate  economic  pros- 
perity end  growtk  ...  a  greater  acientlfic 
and  tecbiudogieal  capacUy  ...  a  wider  «wb- 
ersiup  of  material  goods. 

And  we  ara  toM  that  Vtimm  trenda  wUl 
surely  oenttave. 

7et,  If  we  look  more  cloeely  we  see  other 
things  toe:  That,  for  baetanee,  ia  tbe  staitdlns 
of  higb-lnoome  areaa  oa  eensos  aaaps,  the 


shading  never  falls  on  neighborhoods  where 
Negroes  live;  that,  in  a  time  at  prosperity  In 
the  rich  nations,  per  capita  tncome  Is  going 
dotm  in  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

And  we  Increasingly  feel — I  know  1  do — 
that  It  is  Imperative  to  apply  critical.  Qualita- 
tive measures  to  What  we  see — that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  see  how  change  Is  affecting  people 
and  their  lives. 

We  have  over  2  thousand  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  our  country.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  proportion  of  their  students 
are  receiving  both  a  solid  technical  grounding 
and  tbe  ablUty  to  think  for  themselves? 

We  have.  In  our  cities,  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  Investment  in  office  buildings  and 
luxury  apartments.  The  question  is:  Are  the 
families  who  live  In  the  shadow  of  these 
buUdlngs — that  la,  tbe  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  our  central  cities— better- 
housed  or  worse-housed  today  than  they  were 
yesterday. 

When  he  visited  America  a  century  ago, 
Thomas  Huxley  wrote:  "I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  in  the  slightest  degree  Impressed  by  your 
bigness,  or  your  material  reeourcee,  as  such. 
Size  Is  not  grandeur,  and  territory  does  not 
irjJce  a  nation.  The  great  Issue,  about  which 
hangs  the  terror  of  overhanging  fate,  is  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these  things." 
Today  more  and  more  Americans  are  ask- 
ing Huxley's  question  of  themselves:  With 
our  power,  our  resources,  and  our  Innovative 
capacity  magnified  a  thousand  timea,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  things? 
I  think  the  answer  is  dear. 
Our  goals  are  not  and  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  improvement  in  physical  conditions 
and  creature  comforts.  If  the  achievements 
of   America   are   to   be   no  more   than   the 
hardware  of  science,  the  mactilnery  of  tech- 
nology, KBd  the  extension  of  matertal  aboa- 
danoe,  we  will  haw  made  only  a  minor  oaa- 
tilbatlon  to  t«««m»»h 
W«  mnst  not  kae  eight  of  tMs: 
More  important  than  the  mactaines,  and 
the  wealth  they  produce,  are  ths  people  who 
Inhabit  this  earth  and  the  rights  they  poaaeas. 
If  a  future  historian  set  out  to  trace  the 
preservaUon  and  realiaattoa  of  the  rights  of 
man  in  this  mlllannlum,  be  would  be  able  to 
describe  a  pattern  oC  progreaa. 

He  would,  of  oouBse,  note  that  m  the 
Middle  Ages  only  the  ruling  sovereign  firmly 
possessed  rights  to  own  laad. 

He  would  dwell  on  the  significance  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  issued  by  King  John  of  England 
in  laiB,  defining  the  righto  and  dutiea  of 
toarena,  and  becoming  a  symbol  of  the  rule 
of  law  tor  aoooeedtng  klnga. 

He  would  note  the  enactment  by  Parlia- 
ment, In  1S80.  of  what  the  British  called  the 
"Bill  of  Bights,"  which  declared  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  British  subjects  under  the 
Crown. 

He  would,  poaaibly,  give  a  full  page  or 
chapter  to  the  American  ConatttoOon 
adopted  in  1760,  the  amendments  added  by 
our  first  Oongrem  la  1791,  and  how  tbey  be- 
came known  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world  as  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
would  have  to  be  spelled  out  on  oxu:  hls- 
tortan's  pages:  The  right  of  free  exerdae  of 
religion,  of  free  speech  and  prees;  the  right 
to  assemble  and  petition  the  govemmeat; 
the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches;  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  and  more. 
That  historian  of  the  future  would  relate 
two  patterns  of  development  which  followed : 
How  America  Itself,  through  acUon  of  Oon- 
greeB  and  ttxe  oourta,  refined  and  extended 
those  rights  to  all  its  cittBens,  and  bow  other 
peoples  learned  of  and  fought  for  the  same 
rights. 

And  what  then?  What  would  our  future 
htetorlan  report  of  the  role  of  America  in 
extending  the  rtghti  of  maa  «•  this  millen- 
Blum  raced  to  a  dosef 

Peradt  me  to  suggest  a  hopeful,  tayitetheC- 
leal  paragraph  for  that  ftttwre  blMorlan.  Va 
the  bland,  detaehed  prose  of  the  edMlar.  he 


might  write  the  following  words  about  tbe 
United  Statee  in  the  year  t9Vt: 

'It  was  a  ttme  of  crisis  and  challenge  for 
the  TJnlted  States.  VThlle  seektng  to  Improve 
Its  own  standards  and  redefine  Its  own  righto 
at  home,  that  nation  was  tested  as  never 
before  in  Ito  pronouncemente  and  policies 
to  help  extend  human  righto  to  other  areas 
of  the  world." 

And  13ien,  In  condiislon.  we  weuid  hope 
that  the  historian  would  set  down  this  para- 
graph: 

"America  met  the  test." 
Iliere  are  those  who  say  history  cannot  be 
made;  It  mnst  be  accepted. 

But  we  Americans  have  never  looked  upon 
human  history  with  fatalism  or  a  sense  of 
despair.  We  have  never  written  off  the  future 
to  the  winds  of  chance  and  the  whims  of 
nature. 

It  is  good  to  know  history.  It  Is  even  bettor 
to  make  It. 

But  before  ISit  act  must  come  Vie  vision. 

What  are  the  rigfate— end  what  are  the 

corresponding  reepoBsibllltlea — wtiloh   man 

may  envision  tn   the  century  ahead,   and 

which  he  may  work  toward  today? 

Man's  past  rlghte,  aa  previously  defined, 
have  most  largely  protected  him  against  co- 
ercion by  his  government. 

But  In  a  world  where  destruotloB  te  only 
a  hatf-lKmr  away,  as  the  Intereonttnental 
missile  files,  we  aU  know  that  man's  tlgtato 
are  affected  by  foroes  far  beyond  those  poa- 
ecaeed  by  his  own  taisaedlato  uiwsiiiiasiil 

None  of  us  needs  to  be  reminded  Vt  that 
fact  this  week. 

We  know  that  every  majer  event— or 
trend — taking  place  on  this  earth  sends  itp- 
plee  outward  to  an  other  plaeea. 

AU  thU  is  a  way  at  aayhig  that  this  truly 
te  one  world,  and  win  beeont  wm  Biara  so. 
It  Is  thus  clear  that,  tf  w«  uMb  man's 
rights  to  be  nouilahed  and  not  to  withar,  we 
must  move  beyond  the  goal  of  merely  help- 
ing him  resist  tbe  Incuzalans  at  his  imme- 
diate government. 

We  must,  too,  move  tMyoMd  ths  boslness 
of  the  protection  at  ilghto  to  m  more  positive 
doctrine — toward  their  niiilloii. 

In  short,  we  must  help  man  become  not 
JXMst  protected,  but  liberated. 

Does  thte  seem  to  be  new  and  revolntlOBary 
doctrine? 
It  te  revcHuttonary. 

But  it  te  hardly  new.  It  te,  In  fact,  the  doc- 
trine of  Thomas  Jeffeteon  dueUlae  th«t  pro- 
dalms  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" as  the  Inalienable  rights  of  aQ  men. 
Life  that  te  mca«  than  mere  existence. 
XJberty  that  te  not  only  prodalmed.  but 
practiced. 

Happiness  that  te  foond  In  only  the  full 
and  rich  life  of  men  who  are  both  aecure 
and  free. 

We  know  through  our  own  expertemoe  Uiat 
the  righto  of  ntan  are  JMver  real  unless  tbsy 
are  constantly  reaaserted.  We  have  seen  what 
happens  to  them  when  they  are  left  to  fend 
for  themselves. 

We  know  in  our  hearto  that  tbe  righto  of 
maa  are  a  never-ending  ii''flnlshed  business. 
Just  as  America,  te  a  nation  nerer-finiahed.  a 
deatlnatton  never  qidte  reached. 

Tbe  quest  for  the  righto  of  man  can  never 
end  at  our  own  tloorway.  Nor  can  it  be  pur- 
sued in  any  narrow,  protective  sense. 

Therefore,  I  hope  yon  wUl  not  consider  me 
presumptnona  If  Z  aay  that,  here  and  now, 
we  as  Americans  must  dedicate  oumelves  to 
a  new  BlU  of  Btgbto  and  IfewfiniiHUllltlea  for 
the  list  Century — rigfatB  and  rrspnnsHiilltUu 
which  fit  new  times  and  clrcumstaacas. 

Let  us  raise  our  al^to  heyoMd  the  past 
and  present.  Let  us  deehov  oaisUna  for  tbe 
future  righto  which  one  day  «n  aaa  ahaie: 
The  right  to  peace — eo  that  man  aaay  live 
and  hope  free  from  ttM  threat  eC  those  who 
would  march  to  power. 
The  rtifht  to  JwMtoe— so  that  mva  may 
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■tand  before  bU  peer*  and  Ma  society  on 
truly  Jnat  ftzut  tq^al  boaU  with  Ms  neighbor. 

Hm  ilSht  to  tree  ezpreeslon — to  that  man 
may  apeak  and  be  heard,  despite  the  decisions 
and  Mlleia  of  any  temporary  compact 
majority. 

Tba  right  to  the  search  for  knowledge — so 
that  XfO  man  may  remain  another^  slave 
throu^  the  denial  of  bUU  or  education. 

The  right  to  public  accountability — ao  that 
man  may  zwnaln  the  master  of  the  state, 
rather  than  the  state  become  the  master  of 
man. 

Tlie  right  to  a  meaningful  role  In  society — 
so  that  man  may  follow  Ms  own  cadence  and 
live  with  self-respect  and  dlgMty  among  Ms 
fellow  citizens. 

The  light  to  f  uU  opportuMty — so  that  man 
may  lift  himself  to  the  limit  of  Ms  abUlty, 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  Ms  skin,  the 
tenets  at  bi»  religion,  or  Ms  ao-called  social 


The  right  to  public  compassion — so  that 
man  may  live  with  the  knowledge  that  bis 
health,  his  well-being,  Ms  old-age  and  lone- 
liness are  the  concern  of  Ms  society. 

The  right  to  movement  and  free  asso- 
clattoa— «o  that  man  may  freely  move  and 
choose  Ms  friends  without  coercive 
restraints. 

Tb»  right  to  privacy — so  that  man  may 
be  free  of  the  heavy  hand  of  the  watchers 
and  listeners. 

The  right  to  rest  and  recreation— eo  that 
the  neceaalty  of  labor  not  be  permitted  to 
cripple  human  develc^ment. 

These  are  the  rights  we  seek — and  must 
oonttnue  to  seek — to  make  alive  and  real 
In  oar  own  nation.  These  are  the  rights,  I 
believe,  which  we  can  do  no  less  than  seek 
for  aar  brothers  In  mankind. 

Titeae  rights  wlU  not  be  acMeved  at  home, 
or  in  tbe  world,  without  the  exercise  of 
oonaonant  reaponalbllty  by  men  who  would 
poasessthem. 

mien  what  are  tbe  responsibilities  of 
modem  man? 

Tba  responalMUty  to  participate— lest 
critical  IMtlatlves  and  deeistona  be  left  to 
those  who  ivould  bend  them  to  their  own 
use. 

The  respoDatbillty  to  participate — lest 
sileDoa  in  the  face  of  Injustice  be  Interpreted 
aa  its  acc^tance. 

The  responsibility  of  public  service — lest 
service  t>m  to  self  rather  than  fellow  man. 

The  responsibility  to  support  the  rule  of 
law — lest  the  law  of  the  jungle  become  the 
law  of  human  behavior. 

Tbe  responsibility  to  protec*.  Ideals  in  the 
face  of  force— leet  Ideals  be  lost  and  violence 
be  spread. 

The  re^Kmslblllty  to  respect  and  defend 
the  rights  of  others — lest  freedom  become 
license,   and   opportuMty  beccsne   coercion. 

And  these  latter  responsibilities,  I  might 
add.  are  nowhere  more  clearly  speUed  out 
than  in  two  remaAable  documents  for  the 
future:  Tbe  Charter  of  the  UMted  Nations 
and  the  recent  encyclical  of  his  Holiness, 
Pope  PaM  VI. 

Both  of  these  documents  point  the  way  to 
the  future  responsibilities  in  this  world  of 
the  muted  States  and  other  free  nations. 
They  point  the  way  to  the  creative,  con- 
■troctlTe  work  that  will  be  necessary  if  peace 
with  freedom  la  ever  to  be  acMeved — ^the  work 
of  nation-building,  of  peace-keeping,  of  MiS- 
■acrlfloe  in  ttss  cause  of  fellow  man. 

I  Imow  there  axe  certain  "^vallata"  who  be- 
Ilere  both  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Pope's  Kney^cal  to  be  the  documents 
at  drcamaca.  That  tbey  may  be.  But  they  are 
also  realistic. 

For  I  brieve  It  is  most  unrealistio  to  expect 
man  to  survive  through  ttie  years  ahead  if 
these  OoCTimenta  are  not  baeded,  and  in  tbe 
qwolflo. 

It  la  clear:  Tbe  rights  of  each  man  must 
by  necessity  l>e  limited  by  the  rlghta  of  oth- 
sra  and  by  tba  Juat-demanda  at  tbe  general 


welfare.  Yet,  within  those  limits,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  men  truly  free  are  today 
but  barely  touched. 

The  first  step  is  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
rights  we  seek.  The  second  step  is  to  re- 
sourcefully find  tbe  meiins  to  their  attain- 
ment. Tbe  third  step  is  to  have  tbe  courage 
to  use  those  means  to  their  attainment.  The 
third  step  Is  to  have  tbe  courage  to  use  those 
means  untU  the  vision  is  achieved. 

I  have  faith  that  America  has  within  Itself 
vision  .  .  .  and  resourcefulness  .  .  .  and  cour- 
age. 

I  give  you  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 

"This  Is  not  America  because  It  Is  rich. 
This  is  not  America  because  It  has  set  up  for 
a  great  population  great  opportunities  for 
material  prosperity.  America  is  a  name  which 
sounds  In  the  ears  of  men  everywhere  as  a 
synonym  with  individual  opportuMty  be- 
cause it  is  a  synonym  of  individual  liberty." 

I  have  faith  that  we  diall  not  be  diverted, 
at  home  or  in  the  world,  by  the  temporary 
crises  and  distractions  WMch  tempt  men  to 
Infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  or  to  aban- 
don their  responslbllltleB. 

And  I  have  faith  that  the  year  2000  will 
dawn  on  a  world  not  of  emptiness  and 
devastation  .  .  .  not  of  oppression  and  con- 
formity .  .  .  not  of  self-indulgence  and 
materialism  .  .  .  but  a  world  in  which  each 
man  stands  free  and  equal  in  Ms  search  for 
the  happier,  better  life  that  can  be  his. 

That  la  the  promise  Of  the  2l8t  century. 
And  that  is  the  promise  of  America. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CAN  HELP 
WIN  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Hosmsr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque»t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  CoimcU  recently  conduct- 
ed national  competition  for  essays  on 
the  role  of  business  In  the  cold  war. 
Amongst  the  winning  essays  was  a  par- 
ticularly forceful  presentation  by  Dr. 
Richard  V.  Allen,  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olution, and  Peace.  Dr.  Allen  has  long 
enjoyed  an  international  reputation  for 
scholastic  excellence  and  vital  percep- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  East 
and  West.  His  valuable  views  on  the  role 
of  American  business  In  this  relation- 
ship follow: 
Om  WnrKiNO  Tm  Cold  Was:   Thx  Rot.!  or 

TKK  AMEalCAK   BvmHTSa  COKFANT 

(By  Richard  V.  Allen) 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
people,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  their 
Inexhaustible  optimism  in  the  belief  that 
the  country  can  "get  the  Job  done."  This 
optimism  is  adequately  Justified  by  the  his- 
tory of  tha  Republic;  it  alwunds  with  exam- 
ples of  challenges  to  wMch  we  have  re- 
sponded successfuUy.  Our  experience  In  co- 
operative eflorte  In  overcoming  domestic  dlf- 
fleiiltlea,  repulsing  internal  and  external 
threats,  and  clearing  th«  way  for  the  piirsuit 
of  happiness  and  securing  the  general  wel- 
fare are  positive  proof  tiiat  our  political  and 
economic  systems  work,  and  work  well. 

The  fruits  of  the  American  experience  are 
not  merely  thoee  of  material  well-being.  Pros- 
perity alone  Is  meaningless  without  liberty, 
and  it  la  precisely  becaiase  we  are  both  pros- 
perous and  free  that  wft  have  survived  and 
flourished.  Tbe  luoique  heritage  of  political 


democracy  and  individual  enterprise  has 
produced  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  benevolent  nation 
known  to  history. 

In  the  past,  the  UMted  Stetes  has  been 
pragmatic  in  all  its  domestic  and  external 
affairs.  Unfettered  by  Ideology,  utoplanlsm, 
or  cliches,  we  have  sought  to  apply  the  rules 
of  common  sense  In  ovir  dealings,  and  have 
come  off  fairly  well.  The  logic  of  everyday 
affairs,  applied  automatically  by  force  of 
habit,  has  been  the  product  of  our  prag- 
matism and  our  optimism. 

Today,  the  American  character  is  on  trial. 
Ideological  cliches  have  become  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  public  dialogue;  no  longer  do 
the  rules  of  common  sense  apply  universally 
in  our  dealings  with  the  world;  simple  logic, 
often  yielding  uncomforteble  and  threaten- 
ing answers,  has  become  "unrealistic"  and 
"outdated."  And  nowhere  does  the  trial  of 
the  American  character  stend  out  more 
vividly  than  the  conduct  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  Cold  War  has  been  the  central  feature 
of  our  lives  for  twenty  years.  It  has  been  un- 
comfortable, expensive,  and  exhausting.  It 
has  also  been  a  very  real  war,  the  nature  of 
which  we  have  thus  far  been  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  identify.  Why? 

In  the  past  century,  the  major  wars  which 
the  UMted  Stetes  has  fought  were  con- 
ventional in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Two 
or  more  nations  opposed  one  another  on  a 
battlefield,  and  one  side  won  a  victory.  Wan, 
which  are  always  fought  for  political  goals, 
were  sufficiently  convincing  to  defeated  na- 
tions, and  the  limited  alma  for  which  they 
were  fought  often  were  acc(»npllshed  on  the 
strength  of  the  victory  alone. 

In  the  tMee  major  wars  of  tMs  century 
which  the  UMted  States  has  fought— 
World  Wars  I,  and  n,  and  the  Korean  War— 
their  political  alms  were  improperly  per- 
ceived, and  in  each  case  reliance  upon  mili- 
tary strength  alone,  and  disregard  for  the 
long-term  political  consequences,  yielded 
either  stalemate  or,  eventually,  conditions 
leading  to  another  war.  Thus  viewed,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  product  of  our  failure 
to  secure  both  the  political  military  victories 
which  should  have  been  ours  In  Korea;  and 
should  the  war  in  Vietnam  be  inconclvislvely 
terminated,  It  U  virtually  certain  that  In  the 
future  we  will  iMcome  embroiled  in  other 
wars,  similar  In  kind,  at  times  and  places 
not  of  our  own  choosing. 

But  it  is  in  the  uncertain  arena  of  the 
Cold  War  that  we  perform  most  poorly,  There 
are  reasons  for  the  poor  performance,  many 
of  which  stem  from  a  contemporary  unwill- 
ingness to  aclmowledge  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  Implacable  and  self-declared  enemy 
whose  alms  are  unlimited,  with  an  enemy 
who  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  substantial 
body  of  oplMon  which  has  held  that,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  reeeons  for  the 
fundamental  conflict  issues  between  East 
and  West  will  gradually  disappear.  Of  late, 
that  txxly  of  oplMon  has  grown  to  include 
some  of  the  nation's  policymakers  and  many 
of  those  in  the  academic  community  whose 
oplMons  Influence  our  otDclal  policy.  Those 
who  believe  tbat  conflict  wUl  "whither  away" 
hold  one  essential  point  in  common,  what- 
ever their  differences  on  specific  policies  may 
be,  and  tbat  is  that  as  the  Soviet  Union 
inoreases  Ita  industrial  capability,  and  as  U 
gradually  aoqulree  a  lietter  standard  of  living. 
it  wUl  inevitably  reUnqiUsb  tbe  revolution- 
ary demands  It  has  made  for  the  reorganlza- 
Uon  of  the  world  along  llarxlst-Lenlnlst 
lines.  Since  Itfarxlsm-Iieninlsm  has  largely 
been  "disproved"  as  a  functioning  pollUcal 
and  economic  system,  tliey  argue,  it  is  In 
our  own  national  interest  to  demonstrate 
that  American  capitalism  and  the  tech- 
niques of  individual  entwprise  are  best 
suited  to  the  intereste  of  Industrialized  na- 
tions. Once  the  acceptance  of  capitalism  has 
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become  inevitable,  it  is  held  tbat  the  Soviet 
uMon  will  at  last  enter  the  family  of  nations, 
and  will  abide  by  the  rules  governing  the 
relations  of  civilized  and  peaceful  coimtrlea. 

Thus,  it  is  argued,  as  tbe  UMted  States 
and  the  Soviet  UMon  gradually  recogniae 
the  Important  intereste  they  hold  in  com- 
mon, ttie  causes  of  conflict  will  disappear  as 
the  two  nations  "converge."  Once  having 
reached  a  common  footing,  the  senselessness 
of  conflict  and  hostUlty  wiu  become  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  force  both  coimtriea  to  act 
together  to  preserve  world  peace. 

That  CoDununiate  everywhere  scoff  at  and 
repudiate  the  theory  of  convergence  Is  al- 
leged to  be  of  no  consequence.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, the  proponente  of  the  theory  claim 
that  Communist  hostility  to  it  stems  basically 
from  their  anger  in  being  "tripped  by  tbe 
Inevitable"  and  unable  to  do  anytlilng  about 
it. 

We  liave  deacrtlaed  this  influential  attitude 
at  length  for  a  speclflc  purpoee:  t>ecause  it 
Is  so  imrepresentatlve  of  the  American  char- 
acter. Yet  Ite  appeal  la  obvious,  for  It  offMs 
an  apparently  logical  and  qMte  painless 
"way  out"  of  our  present  dlflicultiee.  Nor  does 
this  attitude  reflect  faithfully  the  traditional 
business-like  way  In  which  we  have  viewed 
our  own  affaJrs. 

That  business-like  realism  is  a  miaslng  in- 
gredient in  our  conduct  of  the  Cold  War 
la  both  surprising  and  dangerous.  It  has  been 
the  genltis  of  American  business  that  has 
made  the  United  States  a  powerful  nation, 
and  ultimately  It  will  be  American  capitalism 
upon  which  we  shall  have  to  rely  if  we  wish 
to  preserve  our  way  ef  life,  our  strength, 
and  our  honor. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  the  techniques  of 
business  are  Inapplicable  in  the  world  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  where  there  are  never 
"black  and  white,"  but  only  "shades  of  grey." 
On  this  basis,  businessmen  are  said  to  iM 
Incapable  of  comprehending  the  complexities 
of  international  affairs,  because  they  in- 
variably suffer  from  "black-and-white"  at- 
titudes and  from  the  "profit-loes  syndromes." 
Thus,  buslneaamen  are  said  to  be  better  off 
running  their  enterprises  than  mixing  in 
the  affairs  of  state. 

There  is  no  "natural  inferiority"  of  the 
American  capitalist;  on  the  contrary,  his 
training  and  his  inclinations  provide  t^tm 
with  an  ability  to  ask  basic  questions,  and 
his  concern  about  profite  and  losses  may  be 
precUely  the  missing  ingredient  of  our  Cold 
War  policy-making. 

The  businessman  is  one  who  must  make 
decisions  and  then  face  the  consequences  of 
those  decisions.  He  cannot  procrastinate,  he 
cannot  argue  that  conditions  are  momentar- 
ily too  ccnnplex  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  On 
the  contrary,  be  must  devise  policies  and  ex- 
ecute them,  because  indecision  can  mean 
disaster  or  ruin.  Even  when  faced  with  mul- 
tiple options,  he  must  discard  the  unprofit- 
able, uncertain,  and  unrealistic  ones  in 
favor  of  the  practical  ones.  He  must  be  wiUlng 
to  take  rlBlcs,  for  risk  is  inherent  in  every 
venture.  And,  most  Importantly,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  change  his  policies  if  cturent  ones 
are  unworkable  and  unprofitable.  Clearly,  the 
businessman  must  be  practical  and  alert  to 
change,  while  at  the  same  time  bending  bU 
every  effort  to  the  attainment  of  conclusive 
and  positive  resulte.  These  are  qualities  which 
can  secure  for  us  a  meaningful  victory  in  the 
Cold  War  if  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  to  make  a  poelUve  contribu- 
tion. The  time  for  Ideological  cliches  is  past; 
the  Ideologues  have  had  their  turn  at  trying 
to  end  the  Cold  War  and  have  brought  us 
no  closer  to  victory.  In  fact,  they  have  stated 
clearly  that  to  speak  of  Cold  War  victory 
Is  "Irresponsible"  and  "unrealistic."  Mean- 
while, the  Commtmista  continue  to  aflirm 
dally  that  their  objective  is  a  complete  "vic- 
tory of  sodsUam  on  a  worldwide  basis." 

It  is  not  argued  here  that  one  need  only 
turn  over  the  reins  of  government  to  busi- 


nessmen in  order  to  scdve  the  world's  prob- 
lenu,  for  in  the  business  commuMty  itself 
there  are  gaps  wMch  must  be  fiUed.  The 
most  important  at  these  gaps  is  the  fact  tbat 
not  aU  bosliMM  leaders  have  made  tbe  effort 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  tbe  issues  of 
the  Cold  War,  ite  causes,  and  Ite  peculiar 
battle  plan.  Another  is  the  dearth  of  infor- 
mation and  tbe  profusion  of  misinformation 
about  the  responsibility  of  business  in  pro- 
tecting the  nation's  strategic  and  security 
intereste. 

WhUe  it  is  the  responslblUty  of  business 
to  interact  with  government  and  not  stand 
aloof  from  it,  business  has  a  higher  and  more 
ultimate  responsibility  to  enhance  our  zui- 
tlonal  security.  OplMons  differ  as  to  what 
actions  enhance  our  national  security,  and 
governmental  declarations  of  what  contrib- 
utes to  the  national  security  are  not  neces- 
sarUy  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 

The  case  in  point  is  the  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade,  which  the  Government  considers 
a  policy  designed  to  reduce  Cold  War  ten- 
sions. In  many  respecte,  the  promotion  of 
East-West  trade  is  but  a  component  part 
of  the  policy  based  upon  the  convergence 
theory. 

WMle  Influential  opinion  may  hold  that 
the  Cold  War  is  dlmlnlsMng  and  even  dying 
out,  the  evidence  clearly  Indicates  the  con- 
trary. Apart  from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Itself 
a  burMng  Issue,  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion  are  being  Intenslfled  in  all  parte 
of  tbe  world.  The  Communiste,  who  change 
tactics  as  conditions  dictate,  have  franUy 
stated  that  the  key  to  future  success  in  ex- 
panding the  domain  of  their  control  is  in 
the  vigorous  and  multi-faceted  support  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  As  NilElta 
Khrushchev  put  it  in  his  famous  speech  of 
January  6,  1961,  "I>il>eration  wars  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  imperialism 
existe  .  .  .  Communiste  fully  support  such 
Just  wars  and  march  in  the  front  rank  with 
the  peoples  waging  liberation  etniggles." 

For  thoee  who  read  the  Communist  {H'ess 
and  official  Conununlst  statemente  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tbe 
Importance  of  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
and  the  threat  they  pose  to  free  world  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  the  exiwnded  role  they  are 
being  assigned  by  CommuMst  strateglste. 

Thus,  if  wars  of  national  liberation  are  to 
be  a  major  vehicle  for  the  Conununlst  of- 
fensive, Is  it  in  the  best  security  and  strategic 
Intereste  of  the  UMted  States  to  trade  with 
CommuMst  nations,  all  of  wMch  have  openly 
declared  their  n>oral  and  material  support 
for  such  wars?  Will  not  expanded  East-West 
trade  oMy  serve  to  put  in  Jeopardy  the  un- 
stable and  volatile  political  administrations 
in  the  weaker  under-developed  countries? 
The  answers  to  such  questions  do  indeed  pro- 
duce uncomfortable  answers. 

It  is  certalMy  reasonable  to  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  our  historical  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  ConunuMste,  that  whatever  such 
totalitarian  and  expansion-minded  countries 
need  and  want  Is  of  strategic  and  long-range 
Importance  in  their  over-all  planning.  Hence, 
as  long  as  tbat  planning  has  as  ite  number 
one  item  of  business  the  defeat  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World,  any  decisions  to 
support  long-range  Communist  economic  po- 
tential will  enhance  Communist  capabilities 
to  acMeve  their  goals.  The  dllenuna  in  which 
American  business  flnds  Itself  in  this  in- 
stance is  substantial,  but  la  made  even  more 
serious  by  a  shorter  term,  and  even  more 
dangerous  development — the  new  develop- 
mente  in  Soviet  defense  capabilities. 

By  now  it  is  abundantly  clear  ttiat  the 
Soviet  UMon,  convinced  of  ite  inability  to 
attain  strategic  offensive  superiority  over 
the  United  Stetes,  has  for  the  past  three 
years  committed  enormous  suims  of  money 
for  research  and  development  for,  and  IM- 
tial  deployment  of,  an  antlballistlc  missile 
system.  If  this  defensive  system,  which  is 
now   t>eing  instelled   in   key   areas   of   the 


Soviet  UMon,  is  in  fact  effective,  then  It 
talces  on  a  vitaUy  Important  strategic  sig- 
nificance, one  tliat  may  even  serve  to  alter 
fundamentally  the  existing  power  relaUon- 
sMp  between  tbe  UMted  States  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  UMon  has 
found  it  possible  to  utUlae  the  tUtenU,  or 
relaxation  of  tensions,  wMch  has  developed 
since  the  Cuban  MlssUe  Crisis  of  OctolMr 
19«2.  The  expansion  of  East-West  trade  dur- 
ing the  d^teitte  has  allowed  the  Soviet 
UMon  to  divert  otherwise  scarce  reaourees 
for  mUitary  purposes,  since  other  industrial 
and  consiuner  needs  were  t>eing  met  by  the 
importation  of  Western  technology,  financed 
largely  by  long-term  credlte. 

Trade  of  any  kind  with  the  Soviet  UMon, 
viewed  from  this  perq>ectlve,  has  enormous 
short-range  Importance.  American  business- 
men, perliape  unaware  of  this  strategic  re- 
latlonsMp,  may  take  comfort  from  the 
official  assurances  they  receive  that  the  trade 
in  wMch  they  are  wnjptgiwg  u  purely 
"peaceful,"  but  a  vigorous  effort  is  urgently 
required  to  inform  them  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  trade. 

Recently,  for  example,  a  Southern  chemi- 
cal company  with  a  patented  and  uMque 
catalytic  process  was  approached  l>y  Sovtet 
representatives  with  an  offer  of  $1  million 
in  cash  for  Just  the  techMcal  information 
on  the  procees.  A  decision  was  to  be  made 
at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised entirely  of  dedicated  and  patriotic 
men.  When  the  matter  was  tabled,  all  but 
one  of  the  Directors  agreed  to  the  sale.  The 
lone  Director,  a  relatively  young  man  who 
had  oMy  recently  liad  a  discussion  on  East- 
West  trade  with  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
was  then  given  an  opporttmity  to  present 
Ms  views.  When  he  inquired  of  his  col- 
leagues how  many  had  sons  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, he  found  ttiat  there  were  four.  Within 
ten  minutes  he  was  able  to  demonstrate 
wliat  the  sale  of  the  catalytic  proceas  could 
mean  to  the  Soviet  ability  to  continue  ite 
support  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  how  the 
continuation  and  intensification  of  the  war 
could  affect  the  personal  lives  of  each  of 
the  four  Directors.  Astonished  by  bis  own 
failure  to  relate  the  sale  of  their  process 
to  the  war,  one  of  the  Directors  said  qMte 
simply,  "I  Just  never  thought  of  it  tbat 
way,  and  I  change  my  vote  to  'no.'  "  Sul>se- 
quently,  the  Directors  voted  unanimoualy 
against  the  sale.  A  single  knowledgeable  and 
perceptive  Director,  armed  with  recent  and 
unmistakable  evidence,  had  managed  to 
reverse  a  majority  decision,  and  thereby 
made  a  personal  contribution  to  his  coun- 
try's security. 

In  the  matter  of  East-West  trade,  then, 
businessmen  seem  unable  to  cope  with  the 
dilemma  in  wMch  they  are  criticized  if  they 
do,  and  criticized  if  they  do  not.  On  the 
one  liand,  strong  and  influential  spokesmen 
for  expanded  trade  attack  businessmen  for 
"undercutting"  official  policy  if  they  refuse 
to  trade  with  the  CommuMst  bloc,  and 
equally  vigorous  opponente  of  trade  attack 
businessmen  for  weakening  our  strategic 
and  security  Intereste  by  engaging  in  trade. 

That  such  a  dilemma  should  exist  la  a 
reflection  of  one  of  the  more  serious  "busi- 
ness gaps"  in  Cold  War  education  and  in- 
dicative of  the  need  for  a  concentrated  co- 
operative effort  to  expose  the  American 
business  community  to  the  accumMated 
evidence. 

How,  then,  are  the  "business  gaps"  to  be 
overcome?  Can  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive program  to  educate  and  motivate  the 
business  commuMty  be  devised,  and  can  it 
be  implemented  effectively  with  existing  re- 
sources? What  sectors  of  the  American  public 
other  than  the  business  community  Itself 
should  be  Included  in  this  effort? 

In  formulating  answers  to  such  questions, 
several  Important  polnte  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  First,  the  nucleus  for  a  broad-l»aed 
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eoopMatlve  affott  must  oosialst  at  ttie  outaet 
of  tbow  wbo  ara  oonvUioed  that  there  U  a 
Cold  War,  tbat  It  preeenta  a  grave  dajiger  to 
the  American  way  of  Uf  e,  that  It  muct  be 
fought  with  a  clear  purpoae,  and  that  It  can 
either  be  won  meaningfully  or  that,  aa  a 
mUHmum  goal,  the  Initiative  can  be  returned 
to  the  United  States.  The  proceas  of  con- 
vincing otben  wUl  be  the  main  task  of  the 
•ffort  ItBtif.  Second,  thooe  who  parUclpate  In 
the  cooperative  effort  must  be  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  no  single  program,  no  par- 
ticular Mt  of  Ideaa.  no  rigid  and  almpUfled 
plan  of  action  can  accompliah  the  ultimate 
objective.  In  utUlzlng  the  unique  talents  of 
busLneaa  for  a  far-reaching  educational  ven- 
ture, one  must  realize  that  the  leeulta  wUl 
not  be  measurable  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
By  the  aame  token,  flexibility  and  variety 
must  be  ftermanent  characteristics  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  cooperative  effort:  at 
times  the  approach  will  be  cold  and  factual, 
at  thnes  subtle  and  persuasive.  Strategy  and 
tactics  must  be  kept  constantly  under  re- 
view. Third,  those  segments  of  the  business 
community  which  participate  must  appre- 
ciate fully  the  consequences  of  their  efforts, 
for  those  wbo  will  oppose  an  effort  to  over- 
come the  "business  gaps"  will  deliver  a  steady 
and  relentless  attack,  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly try  to  Injure  the  reputations  of  those 
who  participate.  Charges  of  "crusading."  pre- 
serving personal  interests,  and  others  far  more 
damaging  will  be  commonplace,  and  it  Is 
well  that  cooperating  businessmen  be  warned 
that  they  will  earn  the  disfavor  of  certain 
segments  of  opinion. 

The  flrat  and  most  important  task  Is  to 
Identify  all  potential  participants  from  the 
business  community  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Business  Council  on  the  Cold  War. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  an 
exlBtlng  body  of  motivated  individuals,  per- 
haps based  upon  members  of  the  various 
advisory  boards  and  committees  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Security  Council.  Since  these  bodies  are 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  busy  execu- 
tives who  may  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
devote  to  the  initial  stages  of  organlilng  a 
representative  National  Business  Council, 
much  at  the  organizing  work  would  devolve 
upon  a  full-time  staff  of  profeaslonaLi  drawn 
not  only  from  buslneas,  but  from  academic 
life,  the  mass  media,  advertising  and  pubUc 
relations.  Such  a  full-time  staff  would  num- 
ber approximately  five  to  eight  persons,  and 
would  be  apart  in  its  activities  from  the  regu- 
lar administration  staff  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council. 

Once  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  potential 
corporate  and  buslneoB  cooperaton  has  been 
completed,  the  professional  staff  could  be  re- 
duced It  desired  (on  the  basis  of  a  one-year 
commitment,  which  would  be  the  period  of 
time  required  to  complete  the  organization 
of  a  conference  of  the  National  Buslneas 
Council  on  the  Cold  War,  educators  and 
otheia  would  then  be  able  to  return  to  th^r 
regular  employment) . 

Having  prepared  the  basic  Information 
within  a  speeiaed  time,  the  temporary  steer- 
ing committee  drawn  from  the  group  men- 
tioned above  would  convene  the  first  Con- 
gress or  meeting  of  the  National  Business 
Council  on  the  Oold  War,  and  would  seek  to 
do  this  with  the  benefit  of  maximum  pub- 
licity (it  U  at  this  point  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  maes  media,  advertising,  and 
public  relations  fields,  would  perform  at  peak 
capacity).  The  format  of  the  first  confer- 
ence would  be  determined  by  the  temporary 
steering  committee,  but  would  in  any  case 
Include  a  select  roster  of  business  leaders, 
lawyeia,  academlclane,  and  persona  with  ex- 
tensive military  experience  as  speaker*.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  impression  that  distin- 
guished and  busy  executives  are  merely  the 
audience  in  a  massive  seminar,  extensive 
preparatory  work  would  be  done  to  assure 
maTlmwrn  participation  by  the  Invitees,  and 
to  this  end  all  adrtreises  would  be  concise 


and  to  the  point.  In  addition,  smaller  sessions 
would  be  held  to  provide  greater  in-depth 
analysis  and  examlnatloii  of  the  Issues  raised. 
Rom  the  first  oongrefls,  certain  resolutiona 
would  emerge,  achieving  the  broadest  pce- 
Blble  bipartisan  consensus.  In  addition,  em- 
powering resolutions  would  be  passed,  au- 
thorizing a  Standing  CXimmlttee  to  proceed 
with  a  specified  number  of  educational  activ- 
ities. Ideally,  these  would  Include: 

a.  an  effort  to  bring  about  organic  co- 
operation with  college  and  university  offlclals, 
and  with  state  and  local  educational  autborl- 
Uee,  to  Include  widespread  corporate  assist- 
ance to  the  growing  number  of  teacher  train- 
ing Institutes  designed  to  equip  secondary 
school  teachers  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
Kquired  to  teach  courses  about  the  Commu- 
nist challenge  to  the  Ftee  World. 

b.  a  long-range  program  designed  to 
broaden  the  education  of  future  corporate 
executives  by  insuring  that  adequate  atten- 
tion to  world  affairs  and  the  Iseues  of  the 
Cold  War  become  a  basic  part  of  the  "cur- 
riculum of  business  success." 

c.  specific  efforts  to  assist  internal  media 
of  communications,  such  as  "house  organs," 
in  presenting  regular  features  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  and  national  security.  Critical 
In  this  effort  would  be  the  availability  of 
expert  writers  with  an  ability  to  present  com- 
plex Issues  in  an  easy-to-read  and  interesting 
fashion  (an  example  of  such  presentations 
would  be  The  Reader's  Digest). 

d.  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  effective 
Information  program  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  public  the  role  which 
private  enterprise  plays  in  promoting  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection, 
high  priority  must  be  g^lven  to  a  continuing 
program  of  counterattack  against  Commu- 
nist propaganda  which  depicts  American  en- 
terprise abroad  as  neo-lmpertallstlc  and  neo- 
oolonialislic.  Por  many  years  such  Oommu- 
nlst  charges,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
without  foundation,  have  stood  unchallenged 
because  only  a  small  niunber  of  American 
companies  operating  ^road  have  actually 
atten^Jted  to  refute  tUkm.  Such  a  program 
of  counterattack  must  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  presence  of  American  enterprise 
abroad  Is  a  factor  of  stability,  progress,  and 
well-being  In  the  economies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Specific  attention  must  be  given  to 
intellectual  and  univeieity  groups  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  for  these  are  groups  at 
which  Communist  propaganda  is  already 
ahned,  and  in  which  considerable  gains  have 
been  recorded. 

e.  encoTiraglng  Individual  corporations  to 
support  genuinely  Informative  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  designed  to  promote  in  a 
positive  and  stimulating  maiuxer  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge to  it.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  most 
effective  example  of  the  enormous  possibil- 
ities offered  by  such  programming  was  the 
"Up  With  People"  program  q>onsored  by  the 
Schick  Safety  Razor  Company  in  1966.  Aired 
at  prime  times  in  many  oltles  throughout  the 
country,  and  In  aome  cftses  appearing  more 
than  once  in  the  same  city,  this  {irogram 
attracted  wide  attention  and  great  praise.  The 
success  of  "Up  With  People"  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  standard  of  achievement  and  excel- 
lence in  the  public  interest  which  can  and 
must  be  matched  by  other  corporations. 

t.  give  maximum  encouragement  for  in- 
creased corporate  financial  support  of  exist- 
ing quality  efforts  to  provide  effective  Cold 
War  education.  Specific  attention  would  be 
given  to  both  academio  and  non-academic 
organizations  which  prorlde  factual  and  In- 
formative studies  deaUnc  with  Cold  War  Is- 
sues. A  more  broadly  based  means  of  com- 
munication with  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  supported,  perhaps  best  achieved 
by  a  radical  expansion  in  the  circulation  of 
short  and  well-written  news-letters,  such  aa 
the  American  Security  CouncU  Washington 


Report.  Advertisements,  offering  the  Wash- 
ington Report  and  other  worthy  printed  mat- 
ter free  of  charge,  should  be  taken  out  in 
campus  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  time 
should  be  purchased  from  college  radio  sta- 
tions. Consideration  should  be  given  to  con- 
vening a  meeting  of  college  and  university 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors  to  seek  more 
effective  ways  of  communicating  with  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  corporations  should  be 
encouraged  to  review  carefully  the  present 
pattern  of  their  grants  and  donations,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  or  eliminating  support  for 
educational  activities  and  Institutions  which 
excel  only  in  their  criticism  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  which  hold  views  which  by 
objective  standards  are  Inimical  to  the  secu- 
rity and  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World. 

g.  caU  for  the  drafting  of  a  basic  textbook 
on  free  enterprise,  to  he  released  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  all  cooperating  corpora- 
tions and  businesses.  Such  a  text  would  be 
written  by  leading  economists  such  as  Mil- 
ton Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
David  McCord  Wright  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Gottfried  Halierler  of  Harvard.  O. 
Warren  Nutter  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Henry  W.  Briefs  of  Georgetown  University, 
and  others  whom  they  may  designate.  Once 
a  basic  draft  has  been  presented,  It  would 
then  be  completely  rewritten  by  professional 
writers  in  order  to  reduce  the  language  used 
to  the  "lowest  comxnon  denominator."  Once 
completed  and  published,  the  text  should  be 
made  available  at  greatly  reduced  rates  (or 
even  free  of  charge,  if  possible)  to  high 
schools  and  colleges  by  means  of  direct  letter 
to  teachers  and  professors  (utilizing  exist- 
ing directories  which  give  specific  informa- 
tion on  such  persons).  It  should  then  be 
translated  initially  into  Spanish  and  French, 
and  made  available  at  a  nominal  charge  to 
organizations  and  Institutions  abroad,  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  placement  abroad  (an  example  ot 
the  success  of  this  technique  are  the  "Stu- 
dent Editions"  of  classic  works  on  economics 
and  political  science  published  by  the  Henry 
Regnery  Company  and  offered  at  five  cents 
or  the  equivalent) . 

h.  in  the  realm  of  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment, substantial  support  should  be 
g^enerated  for  the  establishment  of  meaning- 
ful guarantees  for  American  Investment 
abroad  In  order  to  reduce  the  risks  to  domes- 
tic capital.  To  this  end,  government  must  be 
motivated  to  protect  with  the  appropriate 
means  American  foreign  investments.  At  the 
same  time,  legislative  proposals  providing 
tax  credits  for  private  foreign  aid  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  If  such  efforts 
were  to  be  successful,  the  inefficiency  of 
govemment-to-govemment  aid  could  be  put 
to  a  meaningful  test. 

This  list  of  specific  recommendations  Is  by 
no  means  exhaustive;  numerous  other  rec- 
ommendations would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  National  Business  Council  on  the  Cold 
War  and  from  other  organizations  sympa- 
thetic to  Its  purix)ees.  But  what  has  been 
proposed  here  could  be  a  beginning,  on  a 
modest  basis,  of  a  vast  effort  of  continuing 
support  for  constructive  and  sound  pro- 
posals, all  of  which  would  have  aa  their 
central  purpose  the  winning  of  the  Cold  War. 

Faced  with  a  determined  and  united  coun- 
terattack led  by  the  crucial  elements  of 
United  States  strength  and  power  comprised 
of  the  American  business  community,  the 
Communist  offensive  could  be  halted  and 
eventually  reversed.  Our  greatest  weapon  in 
the  Cold  War — our  economic  genius  and  the 
power  which  It  has  created — has  thus  far 
been  untried.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  it  Into 
action  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  To  hesitate  could  be  a  profoundly 
dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  mistake. 
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SYMPOSIUM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
nR.  2612,  THE  REVISION  OF  COPY- 
RIGHT BILL 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KupraucANl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  remember  the  lengthy  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  April  6  and  11  in 
connection  with  H.R.  2512,  the  rei'lslon 
of  the  copyright  bill. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
on  June  1  and  2  conducted  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  subject  with  experts  in  the 
field. 

I  had  the  honor  of  participating  as  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  session  on  Fri- 
day, June  2. 1  was  introduced  by  Samuel 
W  Tannenbaum,  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  Copyright  Bar,  whose  late  law  peirt- 
ner  helped  to  draft  the  1900  copyright 
law  presently  in  existence. 

There  follows  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  talk 
as  well  as  the  program  of  the  briefing 
conference  so  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
that  what  they  wrought  en  April  11  is  of 
great  interest  to  a  substantial  segment 
of  society : 
Intsodttctxok  bt  BaKon.  W.  Tannutbaok, 

or  CONGSZaSlCAN   THXODOCZ   R.   KOFVKaiCAM 
AT     BaXXnMO     COKTERXNCB     ON     OOPTUORT 

Law  RznnoN  or  m  FtoxKAi,  Bab  Asaocu- 

TION  AND  TKS  FOONDATIOH   OF  TUB  FEnWAI, 

Bas  Association  in  CoopzaATioN  With  thk 

Bttrkao  or  Natzonai.  ArrAOU,  Inc.,  Junk  3, 
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You  undoubtedly  share  with  me  the  dis- 
appointment that  we  are,  as  yet,  unable  to 
celebrate  the  enactment  of  a  new  copy- 
right law,  despite  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Abraham  L.  Kamensteln,  our  Register  of 
Copyrights,  and  the  efficient  members  of  hla 
staff,  many  of  whom  are  with  us — Oeorge 
Gary,  the  Deputy  Register,  Barbara  Ringer, 
the  Assistant  Register,  Abraham  A.  Goldman, 
General  Counsel,  and  many  members  of  our 
copyright  bar  who  have  contributed  so  gen- 
erously their  time  and  energy. 

In  retrospect,  have  we  been  mindful  of  the 
Kllzat>ethan  bard's  observation  "What  Is  past 
is  prologue"? 

It  U  trite  that  bUtory  repeats  itself.  Have 
we  profited  from  the  disappointing  experi- 
ences which  plagued  Thorvald  Solberg,  the 
eminent  Register  of  Copyrights  and  hla  loyal 
supporters,  who  contributed  their  expert 
knowledge  and  untiring  efforts  in  directing 
the  program  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
Of  the  1908  Copyright  Law? 

Let  us  briefiy  refer  to  some  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  1B09 
Copyright  Act. 

Twenty-five  otDcial  prints  of  the  proposed 
bill  were  presented  to  Congress,  which  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Patents,  Trademark  and  Copyright,  of  which 
Currier  was  chairman. 

After  proddmg  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  himself  a  proUflc  author  of  works 
on  history,  biography,  wild  life  and  politics, 
aod  the  President's  threat  to  oppose  Cur- 
rier's reelection  to  Congress  if  he  did  not 
report  the  blU  out  of  hie  committee.  Chair- 
man Currier  in  the  short  period  prior  to 
adjournment  did  have  his  committee  report 
on  the  fused  bUl. 

The  dUatOTy  pracUces  of  Currier  Irked  the 
late  Isldor  Wltmark.  a  member  of  the  estab- 


lished music  puMishing  firm,  who  com- 
plained "No  sooner  would  they  get  out  a 
copyright  blU  with  some  changes  m  it  when 
along  would  come  Currier  with  the  same 
changes,  plus  a  Joker.  Then  they  would 
have  to  get  out  another  bill  to  take  care  of 
that  bUl,  untU  there  was  no  end  of  copyright 
bUis  floating  around." 

The  leading  trade  pap^  the  Publishers 
Weekly,  of  July  3,  1B09  commented  on  the 
Copyright  BlU: 

"It  was  in  some  respects  unfortunate  that 
in  his  (Chairman  Currier  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Patents)  desire  to  assure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  without  Jeopardy,  he  car- 
ried compromise  with  insistent  Interests  such 
as  the  pirates  and  the  representatives  of  the 
TypK>graphlcal  Unions,  almost  to  the  point 
of  surrender  of  private  rights." 

In  the  same  vein,  Reg^ter  of  Copyrights 
Solberg,  in  Copyright  Law  Reform,  Tale  Law 
Review,  Nov.  1926  on  page  66  stated : 

"It  is  unquestionable  because  of  this  sur- 
render in  1900  to  the  urgency  of  the  special 
interests  benefited  by  the  compromises  then 
made  that  now  in  1026  Congress  has  to  face 
again  the  same  problems." 

Justice  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  cautioned 
us: 

"The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic; 
It  has  been  experience 

"We  must  alternately  consult  history  and 
existing  theories  of  legislation." 

Dlfllcult  as  it  may  be,  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  lawyers  of  that  most  learned  branch 
of  the  law,  should  exert  every  effort  to  effect 
reasonable  comprcHnisea  to  produce  a  copy- 
right bill  upon  which  so  much  effort  has 
already  been  expended. 

When  George  Cary,  "nie  Deputy  Register 
of  Copyrights  invited  me  to  act  as  Toast- 
master  and  to  introduce  Congressman  Theo- 
dore Roosevtit  Kupferman,  I  accepted  the 
honor. 

When  Teddy's  parents  named  him  after 
the  2eth  President  of  the  United  States,  they 
had  the  premonition  that  Teddy  would 
emulate  the  noble  qualities  of  that  great 
President,  who  preached  and  practiced  the 
"strenuous  life." 

Judging  from  the  pubUc  press,  Teddy  has 
already  given  us  some  incidents  of  his  stren- 
uous life. 

In  the  brief  period  allotted  to  me,  I  will 
endeavor  to  present,  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
some  facets  of  his  busy  career. 

I  met  Teddy,  when  he,  as  attorney  for 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  he  appeared  before 
me  when  I  was  an  Arbitrator  under  the  Fed- 
eral Consent  Decree  which  had  Jurisdiction 
of  the  practice  of  clearance  of  motion  pic- 
tures at  that  time. 

This  is  not  a  campaign  speech  in  support 
of  Teddy's  reelection  to  Congress,  even 
though  we  are  fairly  close  to  election.  How- 
ever, I  can't  resist  referring  to  Teddy's 
strenuous  career  as  a  student,  profeasor  of 
law,  and  hla  activities  In  copyright  and  his 
public  career. 

Teddy  was  a  Kent  Scholar  at  the  Columbia 
umverslty  Law  School  and  Bdltor  ot  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review,  Secretary  to  Presiding 
Justice  David  W.  Peck  of  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  Cinerama,  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
and  President  of  the  City  Club,  the  oldest 
civic  organization  in  New  York  City,  and 
President  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asaoclatlon  of 
New  York,  Mew  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Through  Teddy's  efforts,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  N.T.. 
N.J.  &  Conn.,  the  lectures  on  Copyright  de- 
livered by  seven  recognized  authorities  (rf 
the  law  of  copyright,  were  published  as 
"Seven  Copyright  Problems  Analysed",  which 
contributions  have  been  favorably  cited  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  are  sttll  being 
favorably  cited  in  the  Federal  Courts  and  In 
law  reviews  and  copyright  treatUea. 

In  the  landmark  oopyrlglit  oaae  of  Ballen- 


tine  V.  DeSylva.  the  United  States  SuiM-eme 
Court  referred  to  Teddy  as  a  "qualified  com- 
mentator" in  the  law  of  copyright. 

I  believe  that  Teddy  Is  the  first  Congress- 
man who  was  an  active  practicing  copyright 
lawyer,  whose  lectures  and  extensive  articles 
have  demonstrated  his  profound  knowledge 
In  the  highly  spedallzed  field  of  copyright 
and  in  the  law  of  the  entertainment  field. 

As  the  Copyright  bar  now  has  a  friend  in 
Congress  in  Teddy,  let  us  hope  that  through 
his  efforts  the  new  Copyright  Law  will  have 
early  passage  and  that  we  may  soon  experi- 
ence the  fulfillment  of  the  hope  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  expressed  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1005  in  commenting  upon 
the  Inadequate  propoeed  ctqpyright  acts, 
when  he  stated;  "Attempts  to  improve  them 
(i.e.  our  copyri^t  laws)  by  amendment  have 
been  frequent;  no  leas  than  twelve  acts  for 
the  purpose  having  been  passed  smce  the 
Revised  Statutes.  To  perfect  them  by  further 
amendment  seems  impracticable,  a  complete 
revision  of  them  is  essential." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Kupferman — ^mon- 
ber  of  Congress. 

BazxriNo    CoNTXaxNCK    on    CopraicaT    Law 
BmsiON 

(Sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
and   the   Foundation  of   the   Federal  Bar 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  Affairs,  Inc.) 
Conference    LXXXTS    On    April    11,    1B67, 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,   passed  H.R.  2613,  the  first 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law  In  over 
half  a  century.  The  bill,  which  was  the  result 
of  meticulous  preparation  over  a  prok>nged 
period  of  years  and  thus  is  generally  non- 
controversial  In  nattue,  faces  a  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  several 
Important  Issues. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  re- 
view briefly  the  biU  in  its  entirety  and  to 
articulate  the  various  aspects  of  the  most 
controversial  of  the  remaining  few  Issues  of 
educational  television,  ccmmunlty  antenna 
television,  and  information  systems  by  pro- 
viding some  of  the  outstanding  experts  from 
the  field  of  govemntent,  industry,  private 
practice  and  the  academic  world,  to  illumi- 
nate both  sides  of  such  issues.  The  avail* 
ablhty  ot  these  spokesmen  offers  an  unsur- 
passed opportunity  for  obtaining  a  fhet  hand 
answer  to  pressing  inquiries  by  registrants. 
Copies  of  H.R.  2612  which  Is  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate,  will  be  supplied  to  all 
registrants. 


T/iursday,  June  1,  1967 

8:00  ajn.  Registration. 

8:45  ajn.  Welcome. 

Vincent  A.  Doyle,  Attorney,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress;  for 
the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

MoIIle  E.  Strum,  Empire  State  Chi4>ter: 
District  Vice  President,  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

0:00  ajn.  Opening  remarks. 

Oeorge  D.  Cary,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Copyrights,  Committee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks  and  Oopyrights,  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

0:15  ajn.  Brief  summary  of  HJl.  2613. 

Subject  matter  and  boc^m  of  copyright: 
ownership,  transfer  and  duration;  notice, 
registration.  Infringement  remedies;  manu- 
facturing requirements,  and  Copyright  Office 
procedures. 

Walter  J.  Derenberg,  Moderator,  Professor 
of  Law,  New  York  University;  von  llaltlts, 
Derenberg,  Kunln  &  Janaaen,  New  York,  New 
York. 

A.  A.  Goldman,  General  Counsel.  U.  S. 
Copyright  Ofllce,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Waldo  H.  Xoore,  Chief.  Reference  Division, 
V.  B.  Copyright  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  LerliM.  Assistant  Chief,  Saunlnlng 
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DIvlBlon,  t7.  S.  Copyrlgbt  Office.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

10:45  ajn.  Tbe  revision  bill  and  educational 
television. 

John  B.  Farmakldes,  Moderator,  Office  of 
General  Counsel,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kugene  Alelnlkoff,  Oeneral  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Educational  Television,  New  York,  New 
York. 

August  W.  Stelnhllber,  Office  of  Legisla- 
tion, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Velfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lee  Delghton,  Chairman  of  tbe  Board,  Tbe 
Macmlllan  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Stuart  Feldflteln,  Attorney,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Wasblng^n,  D.  C. 

12:30  p.  m.  Luncheon. 

John  ScbTiIman,  Toastmaster,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Jovanovlch,  8x>eaker,  President, 
Haroourt,  Brace  8c  World  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Tork.  New  York. 

3:15  pxa.  Tbe  revision  bill  and  coibmunlty 
antenna  television. 

Morton  D.  Goldberg,  Moderator,  Oinsberg, 
Schwab  &  Goldberg,  New  York,  New  York. 

Louis  Nlzer,  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm 
&  Ballon,  New  York,  New  York. 

C.  Stratford  Smith,  Smith  &  Pepper,  Wash- 
iDgtOD,  D.  C. 

Bicbiard  Jencks,  Deputy  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Syston,  New  York, 
New  York. 

4:30  pjn.  Pay-as-you-go-receptlon. 

rrtOvg.  June  2, 1997 

B:00  ajn.  Information  storage  and  retrieval. 
Hie  impact  of  an  exploding  technology  upon 
copyright  principles. 

Alan  lAtman,  Moderator,  Cowan,  Uebowltz 
A  Latman,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Llckllder,  Special  Consultant  to 
IBM;  Visiting  ProfeastMr,  Massachusetts  In- 
■tltute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Maasacbu- 
eetts. 

Julius  Marks,  Professor  of  Iaw  and  Law 
Ulvarian,  New  York  University,  New  York, 
Kew  York. 

W.  Brown  Morton.  McTiMUI,  Mortem  & 
Boustead.  Washington.  D.C. 

Bell*  L.  Unden,  Linden  &  Deutsch,  New 
Y<»k.  New  York. 

William  M.  Paaaano,  President,  and 
Ljle  Lodwlck,  Director  of  Marketing,  tbe 
WUUanu  ft  WUklns  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 


objectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objeotlon. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  2Tth  sad  anniversary 
of  the  massive  deportations  and  execu- 
tions of  citizens  of  t2ie  Baltic  States  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  In 
June  1940,  the  army  of  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  cmd  Estonia.  The  Soviets  have 
since  been  bent  on  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  the  national  identity  of  the 
Baltic  peoples.  Tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent and  helpless  citizens  have  been 
deported  to  live  In  exile  In  the  remote 
areas  of  Siberia.  And  yet,  throughout  all 
this  physical  terrorization,  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  persistently  retained  their 
will  to  resist  communism.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  seizure 
and  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
has  continuously  restated  this  position. 

In  1966,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  resolution 
called  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion for  consideration  before  the  United 
Nations,  that  these  people  might  be  freed 
from  Soviet  domination  to  shape  their 
own  destinies  once  again.  The  President 
has  not  followed  thia  comse. 

There  are  many  Americans  in  the 
United  States  who  work  diligently  on 
behalf  of  their  brothers  in  the  Baltic 
States.  We  must  continue  to  Buppwrt 
these  people  In  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
free  their  homeland.  At  this  time  we 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  cause 
and  continue  to  stress  and  support  the 
case  for  Baltic  freedom  by  urging  the 
President  to  carry  out  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  so  urge. 


13:30  pjn.  Lun<^eon. 

Samuel  W.  Tannenbavun,  Toestmastei; 
Johnson  &  Tannenbaum,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Speaker, 
Member  of  Congress,  17th  District,  New  York. 

3:16  pjn.  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
(Continued) . 

Oeorge  Eltgroth.  Information  Systems  Dl- 
vlslon.  General  Electric  Company,  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Andrew  A.  Aines,  Acting  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion, Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Washington.  D.C. 

Irwin  Karp,  Hays,  St.  John,  Abramaon  & 
Heilbron,  New  York,  New  York. 

Oersld  J.  Soi^Mr,  Bzecutlve  Secretary, 
Committee  to  Investigate  Copyright  Prob- 
lons.  Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 


WE  MUST  REDEDICATE  TO  STRESS 
AND  SUPPORT  THE  CASE  FOR 
BALTIC  FREEDOM 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  ooiuent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend hlB  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoBS  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


security  loses  $1,296  In  benefits  If  she 
works  and  earns  the  mean  average  wage 
for  women  In  covered  employment— 
$3,600.  When  this  is  added  to  the  social 
security  and  income  taxes  she  must  pay, 
she  is  left  with  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
before  transportation  costs,  lunches,  and 
clothes.  In  addition,  current  law  denies 
the  families  of  workingwomen  many 
benefits  which  the  families  of  men 
workers  can  now  receive.  This  distinc- 
tion exists  even  though  the  man  and 
woman  paid  the  same  amount  In  social 
security  taxes.  My  bill  would  correct 
these  injustices.  It  provides: 

First,  that  working  couples  be  per- 
mitted to  pool  their  social  security  cred- 
its and  draw  higher  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  these  combined  credits,  If  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

Second,  that  widows  with  minor  chil- 
dren who  draw  social  security  benefits 
be  permitted  to  earn  income  without  re- 
ducing their  monthly  benefits — a  sep- 
arate bill  which  I  have  introduced,  H.R. 
297,  would  permit  unlimited  earnings  for 
all  under  social  security. 

Third,  that  the  husbands,  widowers, 
and  children  of  workingwomen  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefits  which  the 
wives,  widows,  and  children  of  men  work- 
ers can  now  receive. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  give  this  matter 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 
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EQUAL      BENEPITB     FOR      WOMEN 
UNDER     SOCIAL     SECURITY 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  now  discriminate  against  wives 
and  widows  who  work.  My  bill  is  similar 
to  the  legislation  introduced  earlier  by 
our  colleague,  Hon.  Martha  W.  Grif- 
riTHs,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Existing  law  requires  that  a  retired 
working  wife  or  widow  draw  social  secu- 
rity benefits  either  as  a  wife — or  widow — 
or  as  a  worker — whichever  is  greater.  In 
application,  this  provision  of  the  law  op- 
erates so  tliat  couples  in  which  both  hus- 
band and  wife  have  worked  ctui,  and 
often  do,  draw  lower  social  security  bene- 
fits than  couples  with  identical  earn- 
ings In  which  onljr  the  husband  has 
worked.  The  present  law  also  functions 
so  that  a  widow  with  two  minor  children 
who  draws  the  higliest  amount  of  social 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  FEDERA- 
TION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoed 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  Communist-inspired  demonstra- 
tions want  to  denigrate  our  traditional 
American  values  of  freedom  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  victlnu  of  totalitarian  ag- 
gression, and  when  a  small  minority  of 
our  students  themselves  beUeve  the  Com- 
munist and  anarchist  agitators,  it  Is 
Iieartwarmlng  to  see  the  devotion  of  the 
national  leader^ilp  of  one  of  our  ethnic 
groups  to  the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  American  way  of  life  and  to 
the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  patriotism. 

I  am  talking  about  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  which  is  now  celebrat- 
ing the  60th  anniversary  of  its  charter, 
which  was  registered  in  the  State  ol 
Ohio. 

In  the  past  I  had  opportunity  to  work 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  organiza- 
tion, including  its  secretary  for  foreign 
relations,  Prof.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  of  Seton 
Hall  University.  Their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  always  imequivocal, 
and  often  they  appear  as  Casandras  when 
they  warn  that  without  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  foreign  occupation  and 
totalitarian  oppression  by  armed  minori- 
ties who  call  themselves  "governments, 
we  will  never  know  peace  and  the  observ- 


ance of  human  rights  in  Europe  or,  in- 
deed, in  the  world.  But  history  and  even 
recMit  political  events,  show  that  their 
position,  not  extreme,  but  firm  and  well- 
reaaoned  on  tbe  basis  of  the  alme  and 
tactics  of  totematlonal  commoniBn,  are 
more  leaUstlc  than  those  of  the  eternal 
dupes  who  see  a  silver  lining  In  any  Com- 
munist action. 

Recently  the  federation  also  made  a 
statement  for  the  hearings  before  the 
HouM  Judlciaiy  Committee  on  my  bill 
and  the  bill  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Edwa  F.  Kelly]  pointing  out 
the  seditious  intent  of  the  flagbumers 
and  supiTorting  legislations  as  submitted 
by  us.  They  are  actively  expressing  their 
views  of  problems  of  American  policy  to- 
ward Hungary,  but  never  forgetting  that 
while  their  sympathies  may  lie  with  the 
oppressed  Hungarians  in  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  they  are  representing  the 
United  States  and  Its  interests. 

It  Is  indeed  with  pleasure  that  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  in  conunemoratlng 
this  anniversary,  and  hope  that  the  fed- 
eration will  continue  to  grow  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  effectiveness  as  far  as 
their  recommendations  to  the  adminis- 
tration are  concerned,  for  they  are 
standing  foursquare  behind  the  true  in- 
terests of  our  countiy  and  of  the  op- 
pr^sed  people  in  the  world. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  OTEPKA 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  remaiics  and  insertions  in  the 
CoNCRESSioSAi.  RECORD  wlthin  the  last  2 
weeks  by  various  Members  of  the  House 
have  called  attention  to  the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka.  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Security,  whose  case  is  now  be- 
ing tried  behind  closed  doors  at  the  State 
Department.  Described  were  such  imder- 
handed  and  undiplomatic  practices  as 
wiretapping,  ransacking  of  files,  mutila- 
tion of  documents,  and  testif 3dng  falsely 
before  a  congressional  subcommittee  on 
the  part  of  employees  of  State  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  Otepka.  Recently,  10  of  the 
13  charges  against  Otepka  were  dropped, 
some  of  which  charged  him  with  the 
mutilation  of  documents,  thereby  violat- 
ing a  Federal  statute.  The  mutilation 
charges  were  dropped,  according  to  the 
Government  Employees'  Exchange,  for 
fear  that  Otepka  knew  the  names  of  the 
actual  mutilators,  would  divulge  their 
names  at  the  hearing,  and  these  persons, 
In  turn,  have  Indicated  that  they  would 
give  the  names  of  "top"  persons  who  had 
ordered  tbe  mutilation  and  planting  of 
documents  in  Otepka's  burn  bag. 

To  compUeate  matters,  the  historic 
battle  between  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  over  "executive  privilege"  mili- 
tates against  OtQ>ka.  At  times  It  has  been 
like  pulling  teeth  for  Congress  to  get  per- 
tinent  information    from    the    various 


agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  espe- 
cially on  matters  which  might  prove  em- 
barrassing to  tbe  agency  involved.  Con- 
sidering the  above  list  of  malpractices, 
one  would  hanUy  nominate  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  Department-of-the- 
Year  Award  for  honest  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  its  employees. 

The  National  Observer  of  Jime  12, 
1967,  carried  an  article  by  Oary  Q.  Qer- 
lach  oa  tbe  Oteidia  case.  I  insert  this 
article,  entitled  "Man  in  the  Middle,"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

This  Wexk  ik  WASHXNcroif:    Man  in  thk 

(By  Oary  O.  Oerlach) 
Any  schoolboy  can  teU  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemmant  consista  of  three  lndq>end- 
ent  branches,  namely  the  Judicial,  the  legis- 
lative, and  the  executive.  Any  of  Uncle  Bain's 
emplojes — cmd  especlmUy  bureaucrat  Otto  F. 
Otepka— can  teU  you  that  the  thjve  brantdies 
harbor  intense  Instltatlonal  Jealousies.  Mr. 
Otepka  is  a  husky,  sa-year-old  career  civU 
aerrant  In  tbe  SUte  Department,  and  he 
knows  about  the  Intense  jealousy,  because 
for  tbe  past  3^  years  he  has  been  a  near- 
helpless  pawn  In  a  seemingly  endless  bureau- 
cratic battle  between  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratloa. 

Last  week  a  little  daylight  Anally  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  lostg  tunnel  of  tbe  Otepka 
case.  Tbe  State  Department  hearing  on  why 
Mr.  Otepka  was  fired  In  19es  finally  began, 
behind  closed  doors.  TtM  only  public  develop- 
ment so  far:  State  quietly  dropped  10 
charges,  minor  ones,  of  the  13  pending  against 
Ur.  Otepka. 

For  a  decade  prior  to  September  1983,  Mr. 
Otepka  was  State's  eblef  security  evaluator. 
His  job  was  to  Blft  the  backgrounds  of  htm- 
dreds  of  employes  in  search  of  breaches  of 
loyalty.  Then  be  was  fired.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  is  charging  him  with  conduct 
"unbecoming  an  officer"  of  State  for  having 
made  classified  documents  available  to  the 
Senate's  Internal  Seciulty  subcommittee 
without  his  superior's  authorisation.  Mr. 
Otepka  was  formally  dismissed  from  his  poet 
Not.  6.  1963. 

Behind  the  firing  is  the  historic  squabble 
between  Congress  and  the  executtre  branch 
of  Government  over  the  doctrine  of  "execu- 
tive prtvllege."  From  Oeorge  Washington's 
day  until  now,  the  Issue  has  never  been  re- 
solved. The  doctrine  Includes  the  concept 
that  no  Administration  official  shall  give  In- 
formation about  his  department  to  any  other 
agency  or  branch  of  Oovemment — even  Con- 
gress— without  his  superior's  permission. 
And  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is  predseiy  what  Mr. 
Otepka  did. 

Congreas,  on  tbe  other  hand.  Jealously 
guards  what  it  calls  the  basic  right  of  the 
people's  repreeentatlvea  to  know  what's  going 
on  In  a  democracy.  And  when  the  Senate 
suboonunlttee  began  to  investigate  commu- 
nism in  the  Administration,  Mr.  Otepka  read- 
Uy  supplied  the  committee  with  information 
on  aome  highly  placed  Amerlcaju. 

Some  contend.  In  fact,  that  this  Is  the  real 
heart  of  the  dispute:  That  Communist  In- 
fluences in  Oovemment  marked  Mr.  Otepka 
for  removal  because  he  was  a  zealous  patriot 
trying  to  do  his  duty  by  exposing  Reds. 

Anyway,  the  battle  was  on.  Secretary  Rusk, 
fired  Mr.  Otepka  specifically  for  violating 
a  1948  executive-privilege  directive  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  ordering  that  the  files  of  the 
Oovemment's  loyalty  programs  be  kept  con- 
fidential, A  bowl  went  through  Congress  over 
the  Otepka  dlsmlBsal — a  howl  so  loud  that 
Foggy  Bottom  backed  down  a  bit.  Mr.  Otepka 
was  allowed  to  stay  on  at  State  pending  a 
hearing.  Still,  he  was  stripped  of  all  im- 
portant duties.  Today  be  remains  in  bureau- 
cratic limbo  at  a  make-work  job  in  which 
he  earns  $20,400  a  year  clipping  the  Congres- 
sional Record  In  his  State  cubbyhole. 


Tbe  brunt  at  Mr.  Otepka's  defense  is  there 
Is  a  "higher  loyalty"  in  OoiveniBieni  aervloe  to 
ttie  "highest  moral  principles,  which  rise 
above  loyalty  to  persons,  party,  or  Oovem- 
ment departments." 

Secretary  Rusk  counters  that  no  one  can 
run  State  effectively  without  sole  control 
of  security.  AcUona  like  tfaoae  of  Mr.  OUpka, 
he  says,  cause  "an  erosion  of  confidence 
among  people  who  work  at  adjoining  desks." 
He  paints  a  vivid  word  picture  of  frightened 
hordes  of  nameless  bureaucsata  going  about 
even  the  most  inslgnlflcant  tasks  in  a  cold 
sweat  plotting  to  protect  themselves  and  In- 
criminate their  associates. 

Since  1963  hundreds  of  headlines.  90  vol- 
umes of  oongreeslonal  testimony,  and  thou- 
sands ot  taxpayers'  dollars  bavs  failed  to 
resolve  the  case.  Sven  the  current  hearing 
isn't  likely  to  resolve  it;  Secretary  Rusk  will 
make  the  final  decision  arising  out  of  tbe 
hearing,  but  Mr.  Otepka's  attorney,  Roger 
Robb,  says  he  may  try  to  take  the  case  into 
a  Federal  court  on  grounds  be  has  yet  to 
disclose. 

All  along,  the  quietly  linn  Mr.  Otepka  has 
continued  to  Uve  at  his  Wheaton,  Md^  home 
in  suburban  Washington,  HfJrting  bijg  tedious 
make-work  job  and  bcwUng  in  the  State 
employees'  league,  where  occasionally  he 
meets  Secretary  Rusk  on  the  aUeys.  For  all 
his  determination  Mr.  Otepka  remains  a 
mostly  helpless  victim  of  one  of  the  republic's 
bade  principles — ^tbe  strict.  Jealously  guarded 
division  of  powers  among  the  Oovemment's 
three  branches. 


PROUD  OF  TEENAGE  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  th«  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hahsisqn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  teenage  service- 
men which  make  me  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

These  men,  one  from  Wyoming  and 
the  other  a  Texan,  already  are  serving 
overseas,  but  they  want  combat  duty. 
They  both  wrote  that  they  would  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  if  they  could  have 
combat  assignments. 

This  is  positive  proof,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  not  all  young  Americans  condone 
the  actions  of  the  draft  card  burners 
and  others  who  would  have  this  country 
abandon  our  commitments. 

The  19-year-old  Wyoming  man  now 
is  working  as  a  metdianic.  He  wrote  to 
me  that  he  feels  "that  if  I  get  into  the 
infantry  I  might  save  a  married  man 
■with  children"  from  combat  duty.  The 
Texan  indicated  a  similar  sentiment. 
The  Wyoming  man  said  he  does  i»t  want 
to  "go  home  feeling  that  what  I  did  on 
my  tour  over  here  did  not  help  the 
United  States  to  win  the  war." 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
these  young  men  irtll  be  granted  their 
requests,  but  I  do  know  tibiat  their  gen- 
uine desire  to  serve  our  country  in  a 
more  significant  way  makes  me  very 
proud  of  both  of  than. 


ANTIRIOT  BILL 


Mr.   BIESTER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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trom  Ifinnesota  [Mt.XuicenI  may  ex- 
tend tals  remarks  at  tbis  point  in  the 
Rscou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IiANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
a  Fedeial  offoise  to  travel  in  or  use  a 
facility  of  interstate  commerce  with  the 
Intent  of  indtlxig  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  dlsttiriiance. 

This  bill  would  make  the  instigation  of 
riots  a  Federal  crime  punisiuible  by  a 
fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonmoit  for  a 
period  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

The  recent  violent  civil  disturbances 
in  numerous  locations  throughout  the 
Nation  attest  to  the  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Our  law  enforcement  ofiQcials  need  a 
legal  weapon  such  as  this  to  more  effec- 
tively cope  with  and  deter  those  who 
would  incite  riots  such  as  these.  A  gov- 
ernment imder  law  cannot  afford  to  tol- 
erate violence  of  this  kind. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SOUND 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST 
PEACE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marics,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Jolmson  has  provided  a  sound  blueprint 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  his 
speech  this  morning.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Tifrt<""i|  of  the  Middle  East  would  focus 
their  attention  on  the  five  fundamental 
points  outlined  by  the  President,  peace 
in  the  region  woiild  be  assured. 

The  President  rightly  noted  that  peace 
rests  on  the  recognized  right  of  national 
life;  on  Justice  for  Palestinian  refugees: 
on  the  right  of  free  maritime  passage;  on 
limiting  the  arms  race;  and  on  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity 
for  all. 

I  commend  the  President  for  both  his 
fftftt^MCTi^anghip  and  ills  deft  analysis  for 
easing  the  tensions  and  dangers  of  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  will  endorse  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  UJT.  reports  on 
all  shipments  of  military  arms  to  the 
Middle  East  area.  This  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant proposal — one  that  can  help  to 
provide  necessary  safeguards  imtil  polit- 
ical solutions  can  lie  found  to  reduce  the 
hostile,  explosive  atmosphere  in  the  area. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  will  stand 
firmly  with  the  President  on  the  policies 
be  outlined  this  morning.  For  our  peo- 
ple know  that  there  must  be  a  settlement 
of  differences  in  the  Middle  East  that  is 
based  on  equity,  humanitarlanlsm,  and 
mutual  respect,  if  the  world  is  to  avoid 
future  and  eveh  more  dangerous  con- 
frontations in  the  region. 

I  insert  Into  the  Rbcoro  President 
Johnson's  remarks  to  the  Foreign  Policy 


Conference  for  Educators,  at  the  State 
Department,  today: 

Tktt  of  Rwfmifw  BT  TSx  Pkbudemt  at  thx 

FOU3GW      POUCT      COMr^WIfCX     FOB      Bdxj- 

CATOBB — Stats   Dbpabtmxnt 

I  welcome  the  chane«  to  share  with  you 
this  morning  a  few  reflcctione  on  American 
foreign  policy,  as  I  have  shared  my  thoughts 
in  recent  weeka  with  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  with  other  leaders  of  our 
free  society. 

During  this  past  weekend  at  Camp  David — 
where  I  met  and  talked  with  America's  good 
friend,  Prime  Knmster  Bolt  of  Australia,  I 
thought  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  debate  on 
the  Middle  East,  that  c>pen8  today  in  New 
York. 

But  I  thought  also  of  Vhe  events  of  the  past 
year  In  other  continents.  I  thought  of  the 
future — both  In  the  Mldttle  I^ast,  and  in  other 
areas  of  American  Interest  and  world  con- 
cern. 

This  morning  I  want  to  give  you  my  esti- 
mate of  the  prospects  for  peace,  and  the 
hopes  for  progress,  in  several  regions  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  speak  first  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
then  of  Ehirope,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  lastly  of  the  two  areas  that  con- 
cern us  most  at  this  hour — Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Americas. 

Last  April  I  met  with  my  fellow  American 
Presidents  In  Punta  del  Este.  It  was  an  en- 
couraging experience  for  me,  as  I  believe  it 
was  for  the  leaders  of  Latin  America.  For 
they  made  the  historic  decision  to  move  to- 
ward the  economic  lategratlon  of  Latin 
America. 

In  my  Judgment  their  decision  is  as  Im- 
portant as  any  they  have  taken  since  they 
became  Independent  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

The  men  I  met  with  know  that  the  needs 
of  their  two  hundred  antf  twenty  million  peo- 
ple require  them  to  modernize  their  econo- 
mies and  expand  their  trade.  I  promised  that 
Z  would  ask  our  people  to  cooperate  in  those 
efforts,  and  In  giving  ntw  force  to  our  great 
common  enterprise — the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

One  meeting  of  chiefs  of  state  cannot 
transform  a  continent.  But  where  leaders 
are  willing  to  face  their  problems  candidly, 
and  where  they  are  ready  to  Join  In  meeting 
them  responsibly,  there  can  only  be  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  nations  of  the  developed  world — and 
I  am  speaking  princlpftUy  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  Japan — hmve  in  this  past  year 
made  good  progress  In  meeting  their  com- 
mon problems  and  responsibilities. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  statesmen — 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  in  Canada 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  leaders  of  Eu- 
rope shortly  before  that.  We  discussed  many 
Of  the  great  Issues  that  we  face  together. 

We  are  consulting  to  good  effect  on  how 
to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  completed  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff  negotiations,  la  a  healthy  spirit  of 
partnership,  and  we  are  examining  together 
the  vital  question  of  monetary  reform. 

We  have  reorganized  the  Integrated  NATO 
defense,  with  its  headquarters  In  Belgium. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  crucial 
question  of  maintaining  allied  military 
strength  In  Germany. 

Finally,  we  have  worked  together — al- 
though not  yet  with  siflBcient  resources — to 
help  the  less  developed  countries  deal  with 
hunger  and  overpopiilation. 

We  have  not,  by  any  ineans,  settled  all  the 
issues  that  face  us,  either  among  ourselves 
or  with  other  nations.  3ut  there  is  less  cause 
to  lament  what  has  not  been  done,  than  to 
take  heart  from  what  hBs. 

Tcfu  know  of  my  personal  interest  in  im- 
proving relations  between  the  Western  world 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 


I  believe  the  patient  course  we  are  pur- 
suing toward  those  nations  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Throxigh  cultural  exchanges  and  civil  air 
agreements;  through  consular  and  outer 
space  treaties;  through  what  we  hope  will 
soon  become  a  treaty  tor  the  nonprolifera- 
tlMi  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  also.  If  they 
will  join  us.  an  agreement  on  antl-ballistlc 
missiles. 

We  have  tried  to  enlarge,  and  have  made 
great  progress  in  enlarging,  the  arena  of 
common  action  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  purpose  is  to  narrow  our  dUterences 
where  they  can  be  narrowed,  and  thns  to 
help  to  secure  peace  in  the  world  for  future 
generations.  It  will  be  a  long  slow  task,  with 
many  setbacks  and  discouragements.  But  It 
is  the  only  rational  policy  for  them  and  for 
us. 

In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  we  have  encouraged 
the  nations  of  the  region  in  their  efforts  to 
Join  in  cooi>erative  attacks  on  the  problems 
each  of  them  faces:  economic  stagnation, 
poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  ignorance.  Un- 
der Secretary  Katzenbach  reported  to  me  last 
week  on  his  recent  trip  through  Africa.  He 
described  the  many  problems  and  opjxirtu- 
nities  In  that  continent. 

Africa  is  moving  rapidly  from  the  colonial 
past  toward  freedom  and  dignity.  She  is  in 
the  long  and  dlfllcult  travail  of  building  na- 
tions. Her  proud  people  are  determined  to 
make  a  new  Africa,  according  to  their  own 
Ughts. 

They  are  creating  institutions  for  political 
and  economic  cooperation.  They  have  set 
great  tasks  for  themselves — whose  accom- 
plishment will  require  years  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice. 

We  want  that  struggle  to  succeed,  and  we 
want  to  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  they  are 
making  on  their  own  behalf. 

I  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the  new 
spirit  that  is  abroad  throug^hout  Asia.  It  la  a 
spirit  of  confidence,  born  of  growing  security. 
Everywhere  I  travelled  last  Autumn — from 
the  conference  in  Manila  to  five  other  coun- 
tries of  the  region — I  found  the  conviction 
that  Asians  can  work  with  Asians  to  create 
better  conditions  of  life  in  every  country, 
fear  has  given  way  to  hope  In  millions  of 
hearts. 

Asia's  immense  human  problems  remain, 
of  course.  Not  all  countries  have  moved 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  Thailand,  Korea,  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  But  most  of  them  are  on 
a  promising  track,  and  Japan  Is  taking  a  wel- 
come role  in  helping  her  fellow  Asians 
toward  more  rapid  development. 

A  free  Indonesia — the  world's  fifth  largest 
nation,  a  land  of  more  than  one  hundred 
million  people — is  struggling  to  rebuild,  to 
reconstruct  and  reform  its  national  life.  This 
will  require  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  international  community. 

We  maintain  our  dialogue  with  the  au- 
thorities In  Peking,  in  preparation  for  the 
day  when  they  will  be  ready  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  any  major 
progress  toward  peace  In  Vietnam 

I  can  promise  you  that  we  have  tried  every 
possible  way  to  bring  about  either  discussions 
between  the  opposing  sides,  or  a  practical 
de-eacalatlon  of  the  violence  itself. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  serious  response 
from  the  other  side. 

We  are  ready — and  we  have  long  been 
ready — to  engage  in  a  mutual  de-escalation 
of  the  fighting.  But  we  cannot  stop  only  half 
the  war,  nor  can  we  abandon  our  commit- 
ment to  the  people  <rf  South  Vietnam.  And 
so  long  as  North  Vietnam  attempts  to  seize 
South  Vietnam  by  force,  we  must,  and  we 
will,  block  its  efforts— so  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  determine  their  future 
in  peace. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  day  come — and 
soon — when  we  can  cooperate  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  region,  Including  North  Vlet- 
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mun.  In  haaltng  the  wouztds  of  a  imr  that 
baa  oontlatnd  for  too  long.  Wban  the  aggraa- 
sloa  ends,  ttiat  day  will  follow. 

How,  finally,  let  bm  torn  to  the  Middle 
Kast — and  to  (he  tumultuoua  events  ot  the 
past  mnnthi. 

Tboaa  eveats  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
five  great  principles  of  peace  In  the  regloa. 

The  first  and  greatest  principle  is  that 
every  nation  la  the  area  baa  a  fundamental 
right  to  live,  and  to  have  this  right  respected 
by  its  nelghbora. 

For  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  the  path 
to  hope  does  not  lie  In  threats  to  end  the 
life  of  any  other  nation.  Such  threats  have 
become  a  burden  to  the  peace  not  only  of  the 
region,  but  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  way.  no  nation  would  be  true 
to  the  UJf .  Charter,  or  to  its  own  true  inter- 
ests. If  It  aboold  permit  mlUtary  success 
to  blind  it  to  the  fact  that  Its  neighbors  have 
rights  and  Interests  of  their  own.  Bach  nation 
must  accept  the  right  of  others  to  life. 

Second,  this  last  month  shows  us  another 
basic  requirement  for  settlement.  It  Is  a  hu- 
man requirement:  Justice  for  the  refugees. 

A  new  oonfllot  baa  brought  new  bomeless- 
ness.  The  nattona  at  the  Middle  East  mtiat  at 
last  addraaa  thamaelvea  to  the  plight  of  ttxome 
who  have  been  tUaplaeed  by  wars.  In  tbie  past 
both  sides  have  resisted  the  best  efforts  of 
outside  mediators  to  restore  the  victims  of 
conflict  to  their  homes,  or  to  find  them  other 
proper  places  to  live  and  work.  There  will  be 
no  peace  for  any  party  In  the  lUddle  East 
unless  this  problem  Is  attacked  with  new  en- 
ergy by  all,  and  primarily  by  those  Immedi- 
ately concerned. 

A  third  iaasoa  from  this  last  month  la  that 
maritime  rights  must  be  respected.  Oiu:  na- 
tion has  long  been  committed  to  free  mart- 
tlme  passage  through  International  water- 
ways, and  we,  along  with  other  nations,  were 
taking  the  neoeesary  stepe  to  Implement  this 
principle  wb«n  boatUlttea  exploded.  If  a  single 
act  of  foUy  wae  more  reeponalble  for  this  ex- 
plosion than  any  oUier,  It  was  the  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  announced  decision  that  the 
Straits  of  Tlran  would  be  closed.  The  right 
of  Innocent  maritime  passage  must  be  pre- 
served for  all  nations. 

Fourth,  this  last  conflict  has  demonstrated 
the  danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  Here  the  req>onsl- 
blllty  muat  rest  not  only  on  those  In  the 
area — but  upon  the  larger  states  outalde  it. 
We  believe  that  scarce  resources  are  better 
used  for  technical  and  economic  develop- 
ment. We  have  always  opposed  this  arms 
race,  and  oar  own  military  shlpstMits  to 
the  area  have  bean  aeverely  limited. 

Now  tba  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms 
race  are  a|>par«it  to  all.  And  now  there  is 
another  moment  of  choice.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  will  use  every  reeoxirce  of  diplo- 
macy, and  every  counsel  of  reason  and  pru- 
dence, to  find  a  better  courae. 

As  a  beginning,  we  propoee  that  the 
United  Nations  should  caU  upon  Its  members 
to  report  aU  ablpmeats  of  military  arms  to 
the  area. 

Fifth,  the  crisis  underlines  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  respect  for  the  political  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the 
states  In  the  area.  We  reafllrmed  that  prin- 
ciple at  the  height  of  ttie  crtsU.  We  reaSUtn 
It  today,  on  behalf  of  aU. 

TbU  principle  can  be  effective  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  only  on  the  basis  of  peace  between 
the  parties.  The  nations  of  the  region  have 
had  only  fragile  and  violated  truce  lines  for 
twenty  years.  What  they  now  need  are  recog- 
nized boundaries  and  other  arrangements 
that  wUl  give  security  against  terror,  de- 
struction, and  war.  Further,  there  muat  be 
adequate  recognition  of  the  epeclal  tntereat 
of  three  great  religions  In  the  Holy  Places  of 
Jerusalem. 

These  five  principles  are  not  new,  but  they 
are  fundamental.  Taken  together  they  point 
the  way  from  imcertaln  armistice  to  durable 


peaoe.  We  bMeve  there  must  be  progress  to- 
ward all  of  them  If  there  Is  to  be  progress 
toward  any. 

There  are  some  who  have  urged,  as  a 
single,  simple  solution,  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  situation  as  It  was  on  June  4. 
Aa  our  dlsUngulahed  Amhassadar  Goldberg 
haa  already  said,  this  Is  not  a  prescription 
for  peaoe,  but  for  renewed  hoetUltles. 

Certainly  troops  must  be  withdrawn,  bat 
there  muat  also  be  recognized  rights  of  na- 
tional life— progreas  In  solving  the  refugee 
problem — freedooi  of  innocent  maritime 
passage — limitation  of  the  arms  race — and 
respect  for  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  all 
have  failed  for  twenty  years? 

Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later  It  la 
they  who  must  make  a  settlement  in  the 
area.  It  la  hard  to  see  how  It  Is  possible  for 
nations  to  live  together  In  peace  if  they  can- 
not learn  to  reason  together. 

But  we  must  still  ask,  who  can  help  them? 
Some  say,  it  should  be  the  UJf.,  and  some 
call  for  the  uae  of  other  parties.  We  have 
been  first  In  our  support  of  effective  peace- 
keeping In  the  UJf..  and  we  also  recognise 
the  values  of  mediation. 

We  are  ready  to  see  any  method  tried,  and 
we  believe  that  none  should  be  excluded  al- 
together. Perhaps  all  will  be  needed. 

I  appeal  to  all  to  adc^  no  rigid  view  on 
these  matters.  I  offer  assurance  to  all  that 
the  OoTemment  of  the  United  States  will  do 
its  part  for  peaoe  In  every  forum,  and  at 
every  level,  and  at  every  hour. 

Yet  there  Is  no  escape  from  this  fact:  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the 
region  depends  i-pon  Its  own  peoples  and 
leaders.  What  will  be  truly  decisive  in  th« 
Middle  Beat  wUI  be  what  is  said  and  done  by 
tbose  who  live  there. 

Tbey  can  seek  another  arms  race  If  they 
want.  But  they  will  seek  it  at  a  terrible  cost 
to  their  own  people — and  to  their  long- 
neglected  human  needs.  They  can  live  on  a 
diet  of  hate — though  only  at  the  coet  of 
hatred  In  return.  Or  they  can  move  toward 
peace  with  one  another. 

The  world  Is  watching,  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  Is  at  stake.  It  will  look  for  patience 
and  Justice — humility — and  moral  courage. 
It  win  look  for  signs  of  movement  from 
prejudice  and  the  emotional  choas  of  con- 
flict— to  the  gradual  shaping  of  peace. 

The  Middle  East  Is  rich  In  history.  In 
people,  and  in  resources.  It  has  no  need  to 
live  in  permanent  dvU  war.  It  has  the  power 
to  build  its  own  Ufe,  as  one  of  the  prosperous 
regions  of  the  world. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Middle  Bast  turn 
toward  the  works  of  petu:e.  they  can  count 
with  confidence  upon  the  friendship,  and  the 
help,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  cUmate  of  peace,  we  wUl  do  our  full 
share  to  help  with  a  solution  for  the  refugees. 
We  wlU  do  our  ahare  In  support  of  regional 
cooperation.  We  will  do  our  share,  and  more, 
to  see  that  the  peaceful  promise  of  nuclear 
energy  is  applied  to  the  critical  problem  of 
desalting  water. 

Our  country  is  committed — and  we  re- 
Iterate  that  comznltment  today — to  a  peace 
based  on  five  principles:  first,  the  recognised 
right  of  national  life;  second.  Justice  for  the 
refugees;  third,  innocent  maritime  passage; 
fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive arms  race;  and  fifth,  political  lndei>en- 
dence  and  territorial  integrity  for  all. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  malloe,  but  for 
magnanimity:  not  for  propaganda,  but  for 
patience:  not  for  vituperation,  but  for  vlalon. 

On  the  baais  of  peace,  we  offer  our  help 
to  the  peorple  of  the  Middle  Eaat.  That  land, 
known  to  everyone  of  xis  since  childhood  as 
the  birthplace  of  great  religions  and  learning 
for  all  mankind,  can  flourish  once  again  In 
our  time.  We  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  make  It  so. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    WEBE    WORDS 
FOR  A  innOLE  EAST  BOLOTIOS 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoaaaM]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  strongly  urged  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  come  to- 
gether and  work  out  a  settlemoit  of  dif- 
ferences that  is  based  on  Justice  and 
mutual  regard  for  political  rights. 

I  think  the  American  people  will 
strongly  support  the  President.  And  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  nations  Involved 
will  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
words. 

The  President  made  clear  that  the 
pwllcy  of  the  United  States  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  Mid- 
dle Eastern  nations.  He  also  made  it 
clear  that  there  should  be  no  immediate 
return  to  the  iMundary  lines  that  ex- 
isted in  the  area  on  June  4.  But  he 
urged  a  return  to  reason  and  reality  that 
can  produce  a  political  settlement  that 
is  fair  to  all. 

I  warmly  support  the  President's  call 
for  limiting  the  arms  race  in  the  area.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  recognition  of 
the  plight  of  the  refugees.  The  natt(»8 
of  the  world  must  cooperate  in  both  of 
these  vital  matters. 

In  articulating  a  five-point  pUm  for 
peace.  President  Johnson  came  to  grips 
with  the  dlfBcult,  stublx>m.  and  complex 
problems  that  txset  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East. 

We  must  hope  that  ways  can  be  found 
to  act  on  aU  of  these  fire  points — each 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  a  real  and 
lasting  peace. 

I  hope  also  that  those  participating  in 
the  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly 
debate  on  the  Middle  East  wUl  heed  the 
President's  words  that — 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  malice,  but  for 
magnanimity;  not  for  propaganda,  but  for 
patience;  not  for  vituperation,  but  for  vision. 

If  these  words  are  heeded,  then  a  real 
beginning  to  a  Middle  East  settlement 
will  be  imderway. 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
SITUATION 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickli]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p<^t  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  S^Deaker,  President 
Johnson  has  injected  a  healthy  doee  of 
wisdom  and  reason  into  the  omAfo^ai. 
hate-flUed  atmosphere  sumninding  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  President's  queeeh.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  Premier  EMygia'ii.  proposes  Just 
and  honorable  ^rlndples  mpon  which  a 
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testbu:  peace  can  be  achieved  in  this 
troobled  aiea  of  the  world. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  plea 
for  an  end  to  an  aims  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  will  quickly  endorse  the 
President's  proposal  for  UJf.  reports  on 
all  arms  shipments  into  the  area. 

Most  important.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  stand  solidly  with  the 
President's  five  points  necessary  to 
achieve  a  Just  settlement  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

But.  as  the  President  rightly  noted, 
any  progress  in  the  search  for  i}eace  in 
the  Middle  East  must  come  about 
through  direct  negotiations  between  the 
nations  involved.  This  point  is  at  the 
heart  of  any  true  and  meaningful  settle- 
ment of  differences. 

I  endorse  the  President's  enunciation 
of  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  a  policy  that  would  lead  to  a  new  era 
of  understanding  and  progress  for  all 
nations  concerned. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  nations  in- 
volved will  heed  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's words. 


CRISIS  IN  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 
FLEET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  PollockI  Is  rec- 
ogniaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  begin  to 
Immediately  assert  itself  in  the  conmier- 
cial  development  of  the  international 
waters  of  the  world  on  a  scale  that  will 
restore  this  country  to  its  traditional 
first-rank  maritime  importance.  It  Is 
time  we  dramatize  the  declining  position 
of  the  U.S.  maritime  Industry  and  the 
UjS.  fishing  industry  in  relation  to  that 
of  other  nations,  that  we  call  attention  to 
our  embarrassing  lack  of  an  aggressive, 
comprehensive  national  policy  on  the 
fw^^ttTig  and  emphasize  the  neglect  of  the 
ocean  potential  in  general  and  the  fish- 
eries and  living  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  our  merchant  marine  in  particular 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government.  The 
Nation's  oldest  Industries  concerning  the 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  are  in 
their  hour  of  crisis. 

Liust  Tuesday,  this  House  passed  a 
measure  deedgned  to  give  a  small  boost 
to  our  sorely  depressed  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. An  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  which 
provides  that  seven  of  oiu-  16  new  mine- 
sweepers will  be  built  in  this  country 
serves  to  accentuate  a  grave  problem 
that  this  Nation  is  long  overdue  in  solv- 
ing. I  speak,  of  the  Nation's  decline  to 
disaster  levels  in  its  fishery  and  merchant 
marine  areas. 

As  jrou  are  all  aware,  there  has  recent- 
ly been  pr(q>osed  a  new  marttime  pro- 
gram by  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. While  the  Secretary  Insists 
that  this  Is  in  reality  not  an  ofiBcial  ad- 
ministration program,  it  nevertheless  is 
represented  as  the  thinking  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  staff  on  the  maritime  prob- 
lems which  now  face  the  Nation.  There 
are  many  facets  of  this  program  which 
need  to  be  cxjdalned  more  fully  before 


they  can  hope  to  obtain  industrywide 
support. 

There  Is  one  portion  of  the  program 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly 
shortsighted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion to  upgrade  and  to  pour  huge  sums 
of  money  into  the  reconstruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  national  defense  reserve  ves- 
sels. As  you  know  we  have  broken  out 
172  of  these  ships  for  the  present  Viet- 
nam conflict  at  astronomical  costs. 
Each  one  of  these  vessels  has  cost  the 
Government  an  average  of  $550,000  to  be 
fitted  back  into  service.  After  they  have 
been  placed  Into  service  many  of  them 
have  been  plagued  with  mechanical  fail- 
ures which  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
valuable  sailing  days. 

The  average  age  of  our  reserve  fleet 
vessels  is  around  23  years.  How  much 
longer  can  these  obsolete  rust  buckets  be 
used  for  defense  purposes  without  dam- 
aging our  military  efforts?  Vessels  from 
the  reserve  fleet  have  been  used  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  They  were  used  during 
the  Korean  conflict  and  In  the  Suez  in- 
cident. However,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  conflict  in  1950  the  average  age 
of  the  vessels  was  only  7  years  and  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crisis  only  10  years.  In  1950 
only  5  to  7  days  were  required  to  reac- 
tivate a  vessel  and  the  cost  was  approx- 
imately $156,000.  Today,  reactivation  of 
one  national  defense  reserve  fleet  ves- 
sels costs  about  three  times  as  much  and 
requires  40  days,  or  eight  times  longer 
to  reactivate.  Thus,  the  use  of  vessels  in 
the  reserve  fleet  for  future  military  and 
commercial  emergences  is  becoming  less 
and  less  feasible  from  a  cost  and  time 
standpoint. 

It  seems  the  need  for  new  construc- 
tion was  made  painfully  clear  by  the  re- 
cent testimony  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Paul  Ignatius,  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee   of    the    Senate    Commerce 
Committee  in  April.  While  not  pleading 
the  case  for  new  construction,  Mr.  Igna- 
tius presented  testimony  which  can  otUy 
bear  evidence  to  the  precarious  position 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  should  an- 
other conflict  develop  at  the  same  time 
as  we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  The  very 
recent  Near  East  war  would  have  made 
our  Inadequacy  painfully  clear  had  the 
United  States  been  compelled  to  provide 
any  substantial  mcultlme  shipping  ca- 
pacity. Secretary  Ignatius  indicated  that 
around  35  percent  of  oin*  total  potential 
carrying  capacity  was  being  utilized  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  35  percent 
includes  100  percent  of  the  MSTS  nucleus 
fleet  and  40  percent  of  our  privately 
owned  fleet.  How  then  can  we  hope  to 
have  enough  shipping  capacity  to  meet 
another  crisis  without  completely  abdi- 
cating our  commercial  trades  posture  or 
placing  oxirselves  In  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  depending  upon  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels to  meet  our  military  needs.  Indeed,  it 
would    appear    to    me    that    we    have 
reached  the  breaking  point,  and  If  more 
new  vessels  are  not  constructed  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  giving  up 
our  valuable  commercial  carriage  or  re- 
lying on  foreign-flag  interests.  I  might 
add  that  these  interests  have  on  several 
occasions  declined  to  carry  our  military 
cargoes  to  Vietnam. 


We  have  been  told  that  the  desire  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  into  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  reserve  fleet  is  a  Defense  De- 
partment decision — the  same  Defense 
Department  that  seeks  to  build  fast  de- 
ployment logistic  ships  as  a  panacea  to 
our  shipbuilding  problems.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  appropriation  of 
money  should  be  made  toward  supporting 
an  obsolete  and  antiquated  reserve  fleet 
without  careful  examination  of  our  de- 
fense needs,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  reserve  fleet  conversion  as  op- 
posed to  new  construction.  If  the  Defense 
Department  Is  convinced  that  their  pro- 
posal is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, then  they  should  not  hesitate  in 
making  available  to  us  the  cost-effective- 
ness studies  which  have  gone  into  the 
msUcing  of  this  decision. 

A  low-level  domestic  ship  construction 
program,  coupled  with  building  abroad, 
is  loaded  with  danger.  It  poses  the  threat 
of  an  ever-increasing  flight  of  American 
capital  abroad,  adversely  affecting  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  could  leave  our 
own  shipbuilding  industry  with  a  limited 
number  of  vessels  to  build  and  hold  forth 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  reducing  unit  cost 
through  multiple  production.  Yet,  this 
same  opportunity  denied  to  our  own  in- 
dustry would  be  offered  to  foreign  yards 
so  as  to  possibly  widen — not  close — the 
price  gap  between  domestic  and  foreign 
construction.  The  ultimate  effect  could 
be  further  pressure  to  increase  our  ship 
construction-differential  subsidy  rate. 
We  already  are  encountering  congres- 
sional opposition  to  further  extension  of 
the  present  tonporary  ceiling  of  55  per- 
cent. An  increase  above  55  percent  might 
be  wholly  unacceptable  and  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  subsidy  program. 

A  very  basic  issue  is  being  swept  under 
the  rug  by  improvising  such  a  program— 
whether  or  not  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
maintain  in  a  state  of  readiness  the 
facilities  and  the  skilled  labor  to  build 
merchant  ships  in  this  country.  If  It  Is 
essential,  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  then  to 
propose  the  construction  of  only  15 
ships  a  year,  or  even  30,  coupled  with 
the  moderniMtlon  of  seme  old  "crocks," 
is  to  mock  and  to  insult  the  intelligence 
of  both  the  industry  and  the  Congress. 

Before  we  embark  upon  any  decisions 
involving  our  national  defense  re.serve 
fleet.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  total  effect  this  will  have  on 
our  merchant  marine  and  upon  our  de- 
fense capabilities.  The  prime  area  of 
concentration  today  must  be  upon  the 
redevelopment  of  a  strong,  privately 
owned  merchant  marine.  Only  when  this 
is  accomplished  will  we  be  able  to  have  a 
vital  nucleus  upon  which  to  base  our 
future  commercial  and  defense  needs. 

And  the  problems  do  not  Mily  lie  with 
our  merchant  marine  program  but  also 
with  our  commercial  fishing  fleet. 

While  the  exploitation  of  the  world's 
ocean  resources  is  being  aggressively 
pursued  by  other  nations,  the  Johnson 
administration  either  does  not  under- 
stand what  is  happening  or  ignores  the 
situation  as  unimportant. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  make  a  heavy 
Government  commitment  if  this  country 
is  to  attain  a  standing  of  first-rank  im- 


portance in  international  ocean  develop- 
ment, and  this  commitment  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  partnership  with  indus- 
try, as  is  done  in  Japan.  Japanese  fish- 
ing operations  are  not  Government 
owned,  but  the  Government  works  very 
closely  with  the  fishing  industry,  back- 
ing it  up  with  education,  research,  and 
diplomatic  efforts  on  a  far  greater  scale 
than  ours.  As  a  result,  the  Japanese  take 
almost  a  fifth  of  all  the  marine  food 
landed  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
must  encourage  private  Investment  in 
the  utilization  of  the  food  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  n  with  a  large  and  relatively 
efQcient  fishing  fleet,  but  now  it  has 
fallen  into  obsolescence,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  keep  the  American  fishing 
fleet  modem,  efficient,  and  competitive. 
The  average  age  of  the  documented 
fleet  exceeds  20  years,  and  many  of  the 
vessels  in  the  commercial  fishing  fleet 
exceed  50  years  of  age.  We  must  candidly 
admit  that  there  exists  an  overall  ob- 
solescence of  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing 
fleet,  then  decide  immediately  what  must 
be  done  about  it,  and,  thereafter  imple- 
ment a  workable  plan  for  modernization. 

The  1965  world  catch  of  seafoods  of  all 
kinds  was  115  billion  pounds.  If  per  cap- 
ita consiunption  remains  the  same  as  in 
1965,  more  than  215  billion  pounds  will 
be  required  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  current  rate  of  increase  in  consump- 
tion, however,  is  almost  double  the  rate 
of  world  population  growth.  With  better 
preservation  of  flavor  and  more  attrac- 
tive processing,  it  is  likely  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  fish  products  will 
increase  so  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
total  could  approach  350  billion 
pounds — three  times  what  it  is  today.  It 
should  be  our  stated  national  objective 
to  achieve  a  greater  percentage  of  this 
increasing  world  catch.  To  do  so  we  ob- 
viously must  reverse  our  present  trend; 
that  is,  we  must  increase  our  production 
and  increase  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world 
fishery  catch. 

The  United  States— by  far  the  world's 
largest  market  for  fish  and  seafood 
products— has  slipped  in  the  last  10 
years  from  second  to  fifth  place  among 
world  fishing  nations  in  production, 
faUing  behind  Red  China,  the  UJB.S.R.. 
and  Pent  The  United  States  also  re- 
mains behind  Japan,  whose  production 
Is  up  40  percent  during  the  past  10  years. 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  down 
about  10  percent.  The  JJJB.  share  of  the 
world  fishery  catch  had  dropped  from 
12.4  percent  in  1948  to  5.2  in  1965.  While 
U.S.  demand  Increased  from  6  bUllon 
pounds  in  194S  to  12  billion  pounds  in 
1965.  The  fact  is  that  this  coimtry's  rel- 
ative position  has  worsened  as  other  na- 
tions have  continued  to  accelerate  their 
drive  for  exploitation  of  the  world's 
ocean  resources. 

These  nations.  Russia.  Japan,  Red 
China,  Peru,  and  many  othen  have 
mounted  a  massive  ocean  offensive  since 
World  War  n,  while  the  fishing  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  continues  to  de- 
cline. They  great  paradox  is  that  despite 
unused  fisheries  resources  In  our  own 
waters,  we  do  not  catch  the  fish  we  eat 
In  this  country,  and  today  over  6S  per- 


cent of  the  American  fisheries  seafood 
market  Is  being  met  by  imports.  Ten 
years  ago,  we  imported  one-third  of  our 
consumption,  now  we  import  two-thirds. 
We  are  now  spending  about  $600  million 
a  year  for  fishery  product  imports,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  dollar  drain. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  interna- 
tional fisheries  situation  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  it  leads  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  our  miscella- 
neous, uncoordinated  aid  programs  will 
not  move  us  ahead  fast  enough  to  sig- 
nlficantiy  improve  our  position  vis-a-vis 
the  leading  fishery  nations.  They  are 
already  far  ahead,  and  they  are  continu- 
ing to  accelerate  their  efforts  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  we  are.  and  they  are 
consequently  expanding  their  lead.  If 
we  really  wish  to  expand  the  scope  of  our 
fleet  rebuilding  and  other  activities,  we 
had  best  wake  up  and  get  on  with  the  Job. 
A  recent  survey  of  14,000  documented 
VS.  fishing  boats  reflected  the  following 
startling  and  very  disturbing  t&cts:  38 
percent  have  electric  plants,  62  percent 
have  not;  16  percent  have  hydraulic 
winches,  84  r)ercent  have  not;  5  percent 
have  hydraulic  steering,  95  percent  have 
not;  8  percent  have  refrigeration,  92  per- 
cent have  not;  31  percent  have  automatic 
pilots,  69  percent  have  not;  52  percent 
have  radio  telephones,  48  percent  have 
not;  23  percent  have  direction  flnders,  77 
percent  have  not;  —1  percent  have  salt 
water  evaporators,  +99  percent  have  not; 
and  16  percent  have  not  had  their  engines 
overhauled  in  the  last  8  years. 

The  new  Federal  flshing  vessel  differ- 
ential subsidy  legislation  was  a  com- 
mendable step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  because  of  the  com- 
plications of  getting  actual  determina- 
tion of  a  foreign  cost  for  building  the 
same  kind  of  vessel.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  the  flshing  vessel 
subsidy  program  should  be  modifled  to 
allow  a  fixed  subsidy  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  vessel,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  attempting  to  determine 
foreign  costs  on  each  individual  vessel. 
We  need  a  workable,  speedy,  efficient 
procedure.  The  subsidy  program,  inade- 
quate in  the  first  place  to  accommodate 
fleet  modernization  rapidly  enough  to 
catch  up  with  the  other  nations,  is  at 
least  a  beginning.  But  the  budget  cut 
by  the  administration  in  this  area  dealt 
it  a  heavy  blow.  An  entirely  new  program 
should  be  established  to  rebuild  our  com- 
merical  flshing  fleet.  Incorporating  the 
vessel  subsidy  program.  The  magazine 
the  Fish  Boat,  has  suggested  a  three- 
part  fleet  replacement  program  well 
worthy  of  mention : 

1.  Vessel  trade-in  allowances. — Under 
whlcb  the  Oovemment  would  take  over  ex- 
Utlng  documented  veuela  as  trade-lna  on  new 
vesselA,  and  would  dispose  of  the  old  vessels 
taken  In  trade  either  by  selling  them  to  op- 
erators In  other  countries  or  by  Including 
them  In  our  aid  programs  to  these  countries — 
instead  ol  cash  for  building  new  vessels.  This 
procedure  would  assure  the  removal  of  ob- 
solete vessels  from  the  U.8.  fisheries,  and 
benefit  the  commercial  fishermen  who  need 
the  assistance. 

3.  Cktnstructlon  differential  subsidies. — In- 
corporating a  fixed  subsidy  of  60%  of  the 
▼easel  cost. 

9.  Low-interest  Oovemment  loans. — On  the 
balance  of  the  cost  ot  the  Teasels  to  be  built. 


to  be  repaid  by  the  operators  on  the  basis  at 
a  percentage  of  the  value  of  their  catdies. 
Under  this  proposal,  proccMora  would  agree 
to  withhold  and  remit  to  the  VS.  Bureau 
of  CommfTclal  Plshertea  tlia  correet  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  Itebennanli 
catches  In  payment  on  his  loan.  In  rvtum  for 
which  the  processors  would  be  getting  the 
Increased  production  of  up-to-date  veaaela. 

The  subsidy  program  would  have  to 
have  adequate  safeguards  for  preventing 
inflated  prices  for  the  American  manu- 
facture of  the  commercial  fl«hiT>g  ves- 
sels. Cost-plus-percentage-of-oosts  con- 
tracts should  be  outlawed,  and  Incentive 
t>eneflts  for  reducing  contract  costs  or 
substantially  reducing  production  time 
should  be  inaugurated .  to  enhance  the 
reasonable  cost  and  speedy  production 
of  the  vessels. 

In  order  to  rebuild  the  documented 
fleet  in  15  or  20  years,  the  program  would 
have  to  allow  for  construction  of  300  to 
500  vessels  per  year.  The  total  cost  of  a 
comprehensive  fleet  replacement  pro- 
gram would  amount  to  about  $60  million 
per  year. 

With  further  regard  to  oiu-  status  and 
responsibility  in  the  fleld  of  commercial 
fisheries,  it  is  my  view  that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  peer  seriously  into  the  fu- 
ture and  contemplate  the  development  of 
international  fisheries  regulations  as  a 
necessity  for  resource  preservation.  In- 
tensive exploitation  of  certain  high  seas 
resources  without  regard  for  future  pro- 
ductivity is  endangering  their  existence. 
To  cope  with  this  situation,  a  body  of 
world  fishing  r^ulaUons  must  be  formu- 
lated. Sooner  or  later,  man  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  posed  by  the  com- 
mon-properties nature  of  high  seas  re- 
sources. At  present  any  nation  is  free  to 
exploit    these    resources    as   it    chooses 
without  regard  to  future  productivity, 
except  to  the  extent  the  nation  is  limited 
by  participation  in  international  agree- 
ments. Seventy  percent  of  the  ocean's 
surface  belongs  to  everybody — or  to  no- 
body, whichever  way  you  wish  to  view  it. 
This  means  that  no  individual  nation,  ex- 
cept by  force  of  arms,  can  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  exploitation  of  high  seas  re- 
sources. It  is  only  possible  to  do  this 
through       international       institutions. 
Sooner  or  later  all  of  the  owners  of  the 
oceans — everybody — must  take   a  long 
hard  look  at  the  entire  fabric  of  interna- 
tional law  as  it  applies  to  exploitation  of 
marine  resources,  and  then  get  together 
to  set  up  regulations  on  national  man- 
agement and  sustalned-yleld  utilization 
of  high  seas  resources.  This  is  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  pressing  concern  to  the 
VS.  fishing  Industry,  which  should  be 
recognized  by  officials  here  in  Washing- 
ton   but    apparently    is    not.    The    U.S. 
Government     right     now     should     be 
working  on  its  posture  with  regard  to 
high  seas  resources.  And,  obviously  before 
the  complex  problems  arising  from  inter- 
national resources  exploitation  can  be 
faced  and  before  we  can  propose  and  sui>- 
port  cateh  limit  regulations  for  any  given 
species  of  marine  life  this  Nation  must 
develop  its  own  clearly  stated,  eandldly 
proposed,  \mifled  concept  or  posture. 

Those  of  us  concerned  must  provide 
the  energetic,  imaginative,  aggressive 
leadership  so  desperately  needed  in  so 
many  areas,  and  especially  In  the  mart- 
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time  area  and  that  of  commercial  flsh- 
Ing.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuing decline  of  the  n.S.  maritime  and 
fishing  indiistries  among  the  world's 
great  nations,  nor  longer  accept  the 
complacence  and  indifference  of  the 
Johnson  administration  to  the  peril 
which  confronts  our  maritime  and  fish- 
ing Industries  in  their  hour  of  crisis. 

I  have  touched,  then,  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
fishing  Industries.  If  we  are  to  ever  again 
have  a  fleet  worthy  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag, 
we  must  begin  now  a  crash  building  pro- 
gram to  insure  our  needs  for  the  future. 
We  must  encourage  a  technological  up- 
dating of  our  shipyards,  including  the 
Introduction  of  graving,  or  drydock- 
tjrpe  shipyards.  These  extremely  efliclent 
yards  are  a  primary  cause  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  compete  with  European  ship- 
builders. 

We  must  give  Government  encourage- 
ment to  the  building  of  new  fishing  ves- 
sels and  make  the  existing  ones  available 
to  the  underprivileged  nations,  while 
subsidizing  the  construction  of  modern 
vessels  for  our  own  commercial  fieets. 

But  these  solutions  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  problem.  The  fact  is,  by 
any  means  of  comparison,  our  merchant 
marine  and  fisheries  situations  are  bad, 
and  getting  steadily  worse.  Nothing 
short  of  a  full-fiedged  overhaul  of  our 
whole  maritime  and  fisheries  program 
Is  in  order. 

Perhaps  an  imaginative,  aggressive 
i4>proach  would  be  to  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  Cabinet-level  department:  a 
Department  of  Maritime  and  Marine 
Resources.  This  I>epartment  would  in- 
clude all  of  the  farflung  agencies  and 
depwrtments,  now  in  existence,  such  as 
tlie  Maritime  Administration,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  Btireau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  Merchant  Marine 
Acadcsny,  State  maritime  academies,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  Oreat  Lakes  Pilotage 
Admmistratlon.  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Commission,  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission — ^United  States  and  Mexi- 
co— Oflloe  of  Merchant  Marine  Safety, 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advlsoiy  Board,  the  20-odd  agencies 
working  on  oceanography,  and  many 
others. 

Today  there  is  no  overall  national 
ocean  policy,  no  definitive  national  pro- 
gram, no  entity  capable  of  Implementing 
such  a  policy  or  program,  and  no  national 
budget  for  ocean  development,  particu- 
larly pertaining  to  utilization  of  the 
Uving  resources  of  the  sea.  There  is  no 
comprehensive  plan  to  revitalize  the  UJB. 
maritime  industry  or  the  UJ3.  fishing  in- 
dustry, no  significant  drive  to  increase 
fishing  exports,  no  real  Government  fish- 
ing Industry  understanding  or  partner- 
ship. There  is  an  immediate  and  vital 
need  for  one  unified  national  policy  for 
ocean  and  fishery  development  and  for 
the  merchant  marine.  Today  in  the  UJS. 
•Govennent  there  are  some  22  s^^arate 
agendes  engaged  in  various  ocean  activ- 


ities, and  each  of  them  must  be  sep- 
arately fimded.  Under  the  present  in- 
tense competition  for  the  budget  dollar, 
this  situation  cannot  but  hinder  ova 
ocean  develc^ment  programs.  Thus  far  I 
am  afraid  we  must  candidly  admit  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  been  somewhat  IndlfTerent  to  the 
present  plecemesJ,  xmcoordlnated  ap- 
proach. 

The  effect  of  such  a  department  would 
be  obvious. 

First,  all  our  interests  with  the  sea 
would  be  brotight  together,  and  coordi- 
nated. Currently,  these  agencies  are 
strewn  throughout  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  a  host  or  independent 
agencies.  Many  hours  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  duplicating  research 
and  programs.  Goals  are  defined  by  dif- 
ferent department  heads,  and  thus  con- 
fiict  with  each  other.  For  instance,  much 
criticism  has  been  voiced  recently  about 
Robert  McNamara's  apparent  decision 
that  the  merchant  marine  exists  solely 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
waste  in  dollars  and  manpower  is 
enormous. 

Second,  creating  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment would  insure  that  our  past  mis- 
takes in  an  ailing  area  will  receive  top- 
level  attention.  Also,  hopefully,  with  the 
administration  more  directly  concerned 
at  the  Cabinet  level,  we  will  avoid  neglect 
of  our  maritime  interests  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  had  such  a 
department  20  years  ago  we  would  not 
be  in  the  trouble  we  Are  in  today.  This 
kind  of  department  would  insure  that 
we  are  not  in  the  same  trouble  20  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  needs  a  new, 
technologically  updated  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry ci4>able  of  greatly  increased 
production. 

It  needs  a  program  that  will  get  our 
fishing  Industry  started  again.  It  needs 
a  Cabinet-level  department  to  solve 
these  needs. 

Our  country  needs  it  now. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  may  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  the  American  fisheries 
and  the  maritime  industry.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure, of  course,  for  me  to  serve  on  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  with  the  gentleman,  where  we 
are  working  diligently  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  the  country  to- 
day. Administration  indecision,  however, 
has  left  the  United  States  13th  in  the 
merchant  marine  fleet  status  of  the 
world,  and  14th  hi  shipbuilding.  This  is 
a  situation  we  had  Ijetter  correct  or  face 
serious  consequences  of  sm  utter  inabil- 
ity to  compete,  among  others,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  merchant  marine 
transportation  of  world  goods.  In  Viet- 
nam, 80  percent  of  the  war  needs  are 
delivered  by  the  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever, today,  the  United  States  has  fewer 
privately  owned  merchant  ships  than  In 
1936,  and  70  percent  of  our  ships  are  20 
years  old  or  older,  and  will  be  due  for 


layup  within  the  next  5  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  national  disgrace,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the 
President's  promise  of  more  than  2  years 
ago,  when  In  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage he  called  for  "a  new  policy  for  our 
merchant  marine."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  heard  his  recommendation  for  that 
policy,  and  the  2  ensuing  years  have 
produced  nothing  but  indecision  with  a 
devastating  resiilt. 

As  for  the  American  fishermen,  like 
the  members  of  our  merchant  marine, 
they  suffer  because  of  unwise  policies  of 
the  Grovemment.  Foreign  fishing  indus- 
tries have  been  built  up  by  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  Foreign  fishing  fleets  deplete  our 
fishing  resources.  Foreign  nations  il- 
legally seize  our  American  fishing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas.  Meanwhile,  foreign  im- 
ports produced  by  low-wage  labor  are  al- 
lowed to  flood  the  American  market  with 
little  or  no  protection  for  American 
products. 

I  hope  in  the  future  to  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  to  get  needed 
new  policies  to  correct  this  situation. 

Meanwhile,  I  believe  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  who  recognizes 
what  water  transportation,  shipbuilding, 
and  flsheries  mean  to  the  economy  of  his 
State  and  who  speaks  out  so  forth- 
rightly  on  the  subject  as  the  gentleman 
has  tonight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  say  that 
while  I  am  sure  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
support  of  the  position  I  have  taken 
today,  candidly  I  must  state  that  the 
present  administration  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  friendly  to  the  merchant  marine 
or  to  the  commercial  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  shows  re- 
markable insight  into  a  very  dlfllcult 
problem,  in  the  short  time  he  has  been 
here.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  getting  into  the  subject,  for  under- 
standing the  subject,  and  for  coming 
here  today  and  clearly  expressing  to  us 
the  real  problem  which  confronts  this 
Nation  so  far  as  the  merchant  marine 
and  flsheries  Industries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  always  a  problem 
when  we  start  comparing  our  situation 
in  the  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  in- 
dustries with  that  of  Russia,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Communist  or  socialist  country 
where  the  state  owns  and  constructs  the 
vessels. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
agrees  with  me  when  I  say  I  still  have 
great  faith  in  the  old  American  mgenu- 
ity,  in  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can,  if  we  will  but  put  our  minds  to 
it,  find  the  answers  to  these  problems 
without  having  to  follow  to  the  footstep* 


of  our  Socialist  friends  across  the  sea  in 
solving  the  problems. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  believe  the  problem 
in  the  area  of  the  merchant  marine  Is 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  small  in- 
vestments but  are  talking  about  rather 
massive  investments. 

This  is  an  area  where  I  believe  the 
U.S.  Government  can  effectively  work  In 
partnership  with  private  industry,  such 
as  we  see  in  Japan.  The  Government 
there  does  not  own  the  industry  in 
Japan,  but  it  does  provide  research  fa- 
cilities and  does  provide  excellent  fi- 
nancing. It  has  incentives  for  those  i>eo- 
ple  m  private  industry.  Together  they 
have  a  very  workable  partnership. 

I  believe  our  Government  thus  far  has 
not  been  sufficiently  Interested  to  make 
this  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  so 
far  as  industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  big  problem  is,  I 
believe,  that  our  maritime  industry  des- 
perately needs  a  sense  of  direction.  We 
have  been  fiounderlng  aroimd  In  the 
maritime  field  because  there  has  been  no 
natlcHial  policy  to  give  us  a  direction. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
stated  a  moment  ago.  we  were  premised, 
some  2  years  ago  or  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  that  we  would  receive  such  a  policy 
or  such  a  direction  from  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
We  find  om-selves  today  with  the  Mari- 
time Administration  In  the  Commerce 
Department,  but  all  the  so-called  poUcy 
and  main  decisions  are  being  made  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Obviously 
this  Is  because  the  administration  wants 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  that 
Department. 

I  hope  we  will  find  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration eventually  an  independent 
agency,  where  it  can  do  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  gentleman  has  done  a  real  service 
to  the  House,  I  think,  and  to  the  Nation. 
He  serves  his  State  well,  and  I  think  he 
is  serving  the  Nation  well  in  bringing 
this  present  problem  to  the  fioor  here 
today.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  very  capable  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  enjoyed  having 
them  participate  in  this  colloquy  on  the 
floor  today.  I  think  it  is  time  that  this 
information  should  be  brought  forth  so 
that  all  of  the  Congress  and  indeed  all  of 
America  might  take  a  new  and  fresh 
look  at  the  problem  we  have  and  per- 
haps consider  the  possibility  of  this  new 
approach. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenutn 
from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Tixrnan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  am  a  Rhode  Islander  and  because  the 
State  which  I  represent  has  a  heritage 
which  has  been  strongly  shaped  by  the 


sea.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  effecting  a  resurgence  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

The  complex  economy  of  this  country 
demands  that  the  markets  and  resoiu'ces 
of  the  world  be  tied  to  us  in  a  mutually 
beneficial  world  trade  program.  A  main 
link  in  the  chain  of  this  international 
commercial  Interdependence  is  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  and  we  have  allowed 
this  vital  link  to  atrophy. 

Since  the  termination  of  World  War  n 
the  United  States  has  fallen  from  first 
to  fifth  in  the  ranks  of  the  world  mari- 
time nations.  Our  flag  fleet  has  shrunk 
from  5,500  ships  to  900  privately  owned 
active  vessels  and  a  similar  number  of 
mothballed  ships.  More  alarming  still  is 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  these  ships 
are  20  or  more  years  old.  The  sad  truth 
Is  that  although  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  leading  trading  nation,  92  per- 
cent of  our  exports  and  imports  are  now 
carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  This  fact  is 
Indicative  of  the  alarming  decline  In  our 
merchant  marine. 

The  situation  in  shlpbuUding  is  no 
brighter.  America  has  dropped  to  14th 
among  the  world  shipbuilding  nations. 
Guaranteed  contracts  with  inadequate 
volume  have  acutely  discouraged  the 
modernization  of  shipbuilding  facilities. 
The  consequent  lack  of  capital  invest- 
ment has  meant  that  the  necessary  liv- 
ing wage  paid  to  shipyard  employees  has 
not  been  compensated  for  by  Increased 
productivity.  The  lack  of  profitability 
and  the  clouded  future  of  the  industry 
makes  it  difDcult  If  not  impossible  for 
shipbuilders  who  wish  to  modernize  and 
automate  to  obtain  the  necessary  finan- 
cial support.  Each  year  American  ship- 
yards produce  fewer  ships. 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  United  States  will 
have  built  only  13  new  deep-sea  vessels. 
This  figure  is  especially  disturbing  in 
view  of  the  already  mentioned  obsoles- 
cence of  the  bulk  of  our  fiag  fieet. 

A  combination  of  obsolete  vessels  and 
antiquated  cargo  handling  methods  re- 
sults in  American  ships  spending  more 
time  in  port  loading  and  disgorging  cargo 
than  they  spend  at  sea  in  transport. 

The  precarious  situation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  revealed  clearly 
by  our  Vietnam  involvement.  Despite  a 
massive  Increase  in  air  transport,  two- 
thirds  of  our  men  and  well  in  excess  of 
90  percent  of  our  equipment  goes  to  Viet- 
nam by  sea.  This  pipeline  to  Southeast 
Asia  has  forced  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  to  rely  on  160  obsolete  and 
breakdown-prone  ships  demothballed  for 
this  emergency.  Underscoring  the  sick 
state  of  our  merchant  marine  after  20 
years  of  neglect  is  the  fact  that  the  pool 
of  experienced  American  merchant  sea- 
men has  simk  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  ships  waited  weeks  after  being  de- 
mothballed before  crews  could  be  found 
to  man  them,  and  many  were  even  then 
forced  to  sail  undermanned.  The  Viet- 
nam confiict  has  lain  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment that  American-owned  ships  which 
are  operated  under  foreign  flags  are  sub- 
ject to  effective  American  control. 

Foreign  neutrality  laws  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  some  of  these  sliips  to 
supply  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Alien  and 
unreliable  crews,  often  members  of  for- 
eign-dominated foreign  unions,  have  re- 


fused to  handle  supplies  bound  to  Viet- 
nam. Shocldngly  enough,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  some  American- 
owned  foreign-fiag  ships  have  actually 
been  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  release 
Soviet  shipping  for  use  in  supplying 
North  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the 
plight  of  our  merchant  marine,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  bent  every  effort  to  gain 
supremacy  of  the  high  seas. 

The  modern  Soviet  fishing  fleet  with 
which  we  New  Englanders  have  become 
so  familiar  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  So- 
viet drive  for  maritime  supremacy. 

WhUe  our  seagoing  flag  fleet  flounders, 
Russia  is  in  the  process  of  adding  464 
new  modem  vessels  to  her  seagoing  mer- 
chant marine.  While  we  abandon  sea 
routes  to  imderdeveloped  and  emerging 
nations  with  their  treasure  troves  of  nat- 
ural resources,  the  Soviet  Union  is  open- 
ing such  routes.  The  warning  is  plain  that 
if  present  conditions  continue.  Russia 
will  dominate  the  world's  aealanes  with- 
in the  coming  decade. 

Clearly,  the  time  stows  late  for  the 
American  merchant  marine;  yet  hope 
still  remains.  America  possesses  the 
technology  to  build  modem  competitive 
shipyards  and  automated  vends,  but  do 
we  possess  the  desire? 

Maritime  unions  have  had  the  courage 
and  foresight  to  encourage  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  our  fleet,  but  will 
we  support  them?  I  believe  we  must;  and 
I  offer  the  following  proix>sals  to  achieve 
this  end: 

First.  The  "total  package  contract 
awards"  so  successful  in  our  aerospace 
program  should  be  utilized  for  naval 
purchasir^g.  Some  promising  steps  in  this 
area  have  already  been  taken  1^  the 
Navy,  and  we  should  siipport  and  en- 
courage these  steps  wherever  feasible. 

Second.  We  should  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  requiring  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  grant  a  single  shipbuilding 
contract  for  ships  of  one  design  to  pro- 
vide a  longer  production  nm  and  an  in- 
centive to  automation. 

Third.  We  should  encourage  Govern- 
ment suK>ort  in  the  forms  of  tax  relief, 
low  interest  loans,  and  investment  tax 
credits  to  shipbuilders  and  operators 
seeking  to  update  their  facilities. 

Fourth.  We  should  work  toward  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  existing  pro- 
hibition againSk  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign-built ships  into  the  American-flag 
fleet  (o  force  our  shipbuilders  to  become 
competitive. 

Fifth.  We  should  Investigate  the  en- 
tire subsidy  system  now  used  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  and  suggest 
changes  In  this  system  which  will  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  modem  ships, 
reward  efSciency,  and  provide  American 
setunen  with  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living  without  penalizing  ship  operators. 

I  believe  a  successful  future  is  possi- 
ble for  the  American  merchant  marine 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  face  its  cur- 
rent problems  realistically  and  the  will- 
ingness and  intelligence  to  devise  correct 
solutions.  I  am  convinced  that  Rhode 
Island  with  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource,  Narragansett  Bay,  our  experi- 
enced and  willing  work  force,  om*  close 
ties  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  our  historic 
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maritime  tradition,  can  profit  greatly 
from  a  revitalized  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry, and  wbat  is  of  greater  Impor- 
tance, the  economy  and  the  security  of 
our  Nation  will  be  enhanced  and 
strengthened  by  the  restoration  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  to  its  once  power- 
ful and  honored  position. 
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CONi-'KRENCE  OF  FRIENDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
CATl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  B4r.  Speaker,  in 
1665— more  than  a  century  prior  to  the 
fomidlng  of  this  Republic— the  first  fam- 
ily of  Friends  arrived  in  the  CaroUnas. 

Although  the  early  colonists  migrated 
to  the  CaroUnas  to  seek  religious  as  well 
as  economic  freedom  in  the  New  World, 
and  although  the  proprietors  and  their 
ofBdal  representatives  In  the  colony  re- 
flected the  traditional  views  of  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  Quakerism 
was  the  first  organized  religion  In  the 
CaroUnas. 

Quakerism  flourished  In  those  early 
years  of  this  emerging  new  land  and  in 
1698  was  begim  the  North  Carolina 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  which  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

Next  month,  more  than  1,300  Quakers 
fran  36  countries  aU  over  the  world  wUl 
aaaenble  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
Fourth  World  Conference  of  Friends.  It 
pleases  me  that  my  home  community  of 
Qreensboro  and  my  neighboring  and  con- 
tiguous community  of  OuUford  CoUege 
wiU  be  host  to  this  international  meeting 
of  Friends. 

So,  from  July  24  to  August  3,  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  world  Quakerdom  wiU  be  on 
the  community  which  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent here  in  the  Congress.  And.  it 
pleases  me  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  inter- 
national conclave  of  Friends  wUl  have 
an  ecumenical  aspect,  for  observers  from 
many  other  religious  faiths  wlU  partici- 
pate as  delegates  to  the  Friends  World 
Conference.  Long  noted  for  their  atten- 
tion to  their  religious  concepts  and  de- 
votion to  peace  and  brotherhood,  the 
Friends  have  adopted  for  their  confer- 
ence theme:  "Seek,  Find,  Share:  The 
Time  Is  This  Present" — a  caU  for  indi- 
vidual appraisal  and  assessment  of  duty 
to  God  and  to  feUow  men. 

.In  the  upcoming  world  conference, 
which  I  understand  Is  the  first  interna- 
tional religious  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  delegates  from 
throughout  the  world  will  be  given  an 
opportimlty  to  personally  observe  famUy 
life  here  In  the  United  States.  For,  dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  Jiily  29-30,  the  inter- 
national delegates  will  spend  the  week- 
end visiting  in  the  homes  of  Friends 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  North 
Carolina,  in  a  true  Frlend-to-Friend 
program  of  feUowshlp. 

In  keeping  with  their  devotion  to 
woild  peace,  the  highlight  of  the  confer- 
ence wlU  come  In  an  interfaith  meeting 
to  be  attended  by  a  gathering  of  8.500 
persons  the  night  of  July  30.  Mr.  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 


Nations,  wlU  be  the  visiting  speaker  for 
that  occasion. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  an  imdertak- 
ing  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forthcoming 
World  Conference  of  Friends  is  a  dlflQ- 
cult  one.  Although  many  Friends  and 
friends  of  Friends  have  been  working 
dlUgently  now  for  a  period  of  a  year  in 
preparing  for  this  International  gath- 
ering, I  want  to  personally  commend  a 
friend  of  mine  for  his  dedicated  and  un- 
tiring efforts.  He  is  J.  Floyd  Moore,  a 
young  energetic  professor  of  Biblical 
Uterature  and  religion  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege, one  of  our  finest  Institutions  of 
liigher  learning  and  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  program  for  the  week-long  confer- 
ence. 

As  Dr.  Moore  and  his  associates  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  the  ingathering  of 
Friends  from  throughout  the  world,  I 
should  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  the  thought  contained  in  a 
pubUcation  Dr.  Moore  prepared  recently 
In  connection  with  the  upcoming  event. 

Dr.  Moore  pointed  out  that  the  Friends 
had  encountered  difficulties  In  the  past 
300  years  In  this  country,  then  added: 

Afl  a  part  of  the  world  community,  con- 
fronted with  problems  In  new  and  more 
complicated  dimensions,  the  difficulties 
ahead  will  not  be  leu.  It  Is  not  a  time  to 
retire  and  relax.  It  Is  a  time  to  read  again 
the  Good  News  that  Ood  loves  the  world, 
that  He  has  sent  Hla  Son  Into  the  world  to 
make  that  love  Incarnate.  This  Is  still  our 
greatest  hope,  to  make  Uiat  love  Incarnate. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
3deld  to  my  dlstingiiislied  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KoRwiGAy]  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Just  so  happens  that 
my  great,  great  grandfather,  Henry 
Bray,  married  my  great,  great  grand- 
mother at  the  New  Garden  Friends 
monthly  meeting  at  ttie  Guilford,  N.C., 
courthouse  in  1778.  They  were  among 
the  ancestors  of  many  Friends  who  now 
reside  In  Indiana,  who  led  them  in  the 
very  early  1800's — back  hi  1804 — into 
northern  Indiana. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  great 
grandfather  belonged  to  the  Deep  River 
monthly  meeting  of  North  Carolina,  but 
who  came  over  Into  Indiana. 

My  great  grandfather,  John  H.  Bray, 
was  the  first  trustee  of  the  New  River 
Quaker  trans-monthly  meeting  in 
Washington  County,  Ind.  He  was  the  first 
trustee  of  the  White  lick  monthly  meet- 
ing to  wiiich  I  still  lielong.  He  was  the 
first  trustee  of  the  church  wliich  was 
founded  in  1823  that  is  now  located  in 
Mooresvllle,  Ind.  In  fact  there  are  many 
Friends  Uvlng  In  Indiana;  in  fact,  I  be- 
Ueve  there  are  more  living  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  than  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna,  and  in  the  home 
State  of  Quakerism,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud, 
of  the  record  that  they  have  made  in 
fine  citizenship  and  In  projecting  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 


Uvlng  in  peace  and  yet  with  a  great 
loyalty  to  their  government  and  to  their 
respective  parishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  fine  indeed  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Korneoay],  has  brought 
this  matter  before  this  body,  because  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  America  due  to  the 
heritage  that  these  pioneers  have  left  to 
those  of  us  who  are  their  descendants 
and  who  are  still  lending  their  best  ef- 
forts toward  the  betterment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  our  country. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  very  much  for  his  splendid  con- 
tribution on  this  occasion.  I  am  certain- 
ly pleased  to  know  that  his  ancestors 
came  from  the  area  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  In  fact,  the  New 
Garden  Friends  meeting  is  Just  about  3 
miles  from  my  home.  The  Deep  River 
Friends  meeting  Is  perhaps  10  miles 
from  my  home  and  Is  between  the  cities 
of  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  N.C. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
placed  in  the  Record  these  historical 
facts  with  reference  to  his  famUy,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Fourth  World  Con- 
ference of  Friends  will  indeed  be  a  his- 
toric occasion,  and  I  welcome  his  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  by 
the  merest  coincidence  that  I  am  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment  during  tills 
special  order.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
special  order  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  previously  obtained. 
But,  after  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues,  I  feel  it  is  well  and  proper 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  I  represent  the 
district  to  which  WUUam  Penn  came 
when  he  came  to  this  country,  and  that 
his  home  of  Pennsburg  is  located  In 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent. 

While  Quakerism  may  not  flourish  as 
extensively  in  Pennsylvania  as  once  It 
did  in  my  county,  there  are  meetings  in 
virtually  every  town  and  village,  and  it 
is  and  has  been  a  strong  soiu'ce  of  re- 
ligious strength  and  moral  strength  In 
our  area. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  to  bring  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  appreciate  so 
much  the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  STEEL 
AND  STEEL  IMPORTS:  RESULTS 
OF  SPECIAL  SURVEY  OP  IMPORTS 
BY  AMERICAN  IRON  &  STEEL  IN- 
STITUTE— COMMENTS  AND  CRITI- 
CISMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  com- 
prehensive speech  on  the  problems  of  the 
world  steel  Industry  and  the  steel  sector 
of  the  Kennedy  roimd,  on  May  1,  1967, 
Congressional  Record  pages  11320  to 


11335,  I  referred.  In  the  context  of  a 
much  broader  discussion,  to  the  fact  that 
in  1965-66  American  steel  companies 
themselves  were  to  some  degree  import- 
ing foreign  steel  in  order  to  maintain  bal- 
ance in  their  ovm  steel  production,  and  to 
continue  to  supply  their  customers  with 
finished  steel  products.  I  felt  that  the 
factor  of  imports  needed  further  study, 
analysis,  and  interpretation,  to  under- 
stand Just  what  the  larger  foreign  com- 
petition problems  were,  what  they  were 
not.  and  what,  if  anything,  needed  to  be 
done  by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  did  not 
make  the  speech  just  to  rebut  the  claim 
that  steel  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  creating  problems  for  the  domestic 
steel  Industry.  Above  all,  at  that  date, 
May  1, 1  wanted  to  explore  the  problems 
tiiat  should  be  emphasized  in  the  Ken- 
nedy roimd  negotiations  then  reaching 
their  final  stage  m  Geneva. 

That  speech  and  the  suggestion  that 
American  steel  companies  were  also  im- 
porters was  hotly  denied  in  press  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. But,  notably,  the  substantive  is- 
sues I  raised  in  my  May  1  speech  were 
disregarded  by  the  steel  Industry.  I  still 
await  their  critique,  indicating  where 
they  agree  and  where  they  disagree  with 
the  argiunents  and  analysis  in  that 
speech. 

Willing  to  continue  this  discussion,  in 
a  speech  to  the  American  Importers  As- 
sociation annual  meeting  in  New  York  on 
May  12,  I  backed  up  my  statements  on 
Imports  as  weU  as  other  points  set  forth 
in  the  basic  paper  of  Mtiy  1.  I  identified 
one  series  of  imports  by  a  certain  steel 
company,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not 
mention,  by  specific  references  to  place, 
where  and  times  when  large  tonnages 
had  been  imported,  and  the  roundabout 
methods  that  had  been  employed. 

The  American  Iron  It  Steel  Institute 
and  Its  members  have  responded  to  both 
these  points  with  data  of  their  own. 
First,  the  Iron  ti  Steel  Institute  has  sup- 
pUed  me  with  the  results  of  a  question- 
naire on  Imports  which  was  sent  to  its 
memt)ers  and  other  steel  firms  on  May 
2,  the  deiy  foUowing  my  speech.  Second, 
the  president  of  the  firm  alleged  to  have 
Imported  large  tonnages  by  the  means 
I  mentioned  in  the  May  12  speech,  has 
shown  me  data — Including  computer 
runs — on  his  firm's  steel  purchases  dur- 
ing 1965  and  1966,  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  steel  mills. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  these  responses. 
They  are  a  beginning  of  the  pubUc  dis- 
cussion of  these  important  problems,  a 
discussion  I  have  waited  anxiously  to 
have  developed  to  further  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. I  encourage  its  continuation  on 
all  aspects  of  this  issue,  not  Just  steel 
companies*  imports.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant discussion;  it  directly  affects  the  in- 
terests of  shareholders  of  the  large 
companies  who  have  an  Interest  in  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  total  use  of  steel 
against  its  competing  products;  it  is  of 
interest  to  steel  users,  who  must  make 
the  decision  whether  to  pay  a  higher 
Price  for  steel  or  shift  to  a  competing 
material  such  as  plastic,  alumlniun,  or 
cement;  and  It  Is  of  Interest  to  steel 
employees,  the  most  productive  In  the 
world. 

Tills  is  a  big  problem  with  many  as- 
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pects,  aU  In  need  of  study.  But  I  am  also 
anxious  to  pursue  this  pubUc  discussion 
even  for  the  relatively  narrow  area  of 
imports  in  guesticHi  here.  By  dealing  in 
specific  data  on  this  one  point,  perhaps 
we  might  begin  to  explore  specifics  on 
the  other,  equaUy  important,  points. 

My  presentation  and  analysis  of  the 
data  supplied  me  by  the  steel  industry 
follow,  in  two  parts. 

First,  comment  regarding  the  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  questionnaire  on  steel 
imports. 

The  data  suppUed  to  me  by  the  insti- 
tute on  Thursday,  June  8,  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  several  aspects.  The  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  questionnaire  smd  the 
tabulation  of  results  is  as  foUows:  It  wiU 
be  immediately  seen  that  the  tabulation 
of  results  does  not  include  data  on  aU 
questions  asked  by  the  questioruiaire. 
AifzaiCAN   Ikon  ft  Stkix  iNarrnrn   Spsciax. 

Bxjvnrt — Stkel  Impokts 
Special  sune]/  on  receipts  of  foreign  tteel 
mill  products  aa  compiled  from  replies  by 
as  companies  accounting  for  98.S  percent 
Of  raw  steel  prodvction  in  1966 

I.    SnBVKT    BACKGXOUND 

Number 
a.  Companies  asked  to  participate 124 


BIXB.   ZMFORTS 


SO 
35 


86 


28 


b.  Replies  received: 

Integrated  and  seml-lntegrated 

companies    

Nonlntegrated  companies 

Total  _ 

c.  Companies  reporting  receipts  ol 

foreign  steel 

n.    STTICMABT   OV   RBSTTLTB 

a.  Keceipts  ot  foreign-produced  steel 

mill  products  In  1966  for  con- 
version or  processing  Into  fur- 
ther finished  products,  mill  re- 
sale shipment,  or  for  own 
maintenance,  repair,  operating 
or  construction  use. .net  tons..  425,  787 

b.  Amount  of  tonnage  Included  In 

item  1  above  which  was  re- 
ceived for  conversion  or  further 
finishing  and  for  reexport  to 
country  of  origin net  tons..     63,323 

c.  Net  balance  for  consumption  in 

United   States net   tons..  362,464 

d.  Batlo    to   total    U.S.    imports    of 

steel  mlU  products  in  1966 
(10,763,000  n.t.)    Percent.-  3.4 

Special  survey  on  receipts  of  foreign  steel 
mill  products  and  pig  iron  by  institute 
reptirting  companies   in   1966 

(Please    report    the    following:    Estimate   U 
exact  tonnage   Is   not  known) 

Net  tons 

1.  Receipts  by  your  U.S.  mill  opera- 

tions of  foreign-produced  steel 
mill  products  In  1966  for  con- 
version or  processing  Into  fur- 
ther finished  products,  mlU  re- 
sale shipment,  or  for  own 
mamtenance,  repair,  operation 
or  construction  use 

2.  Amount   of   tonnage  Included   In 

Item  1  above  which  was  re- 
ceived for  conversion  or  fur- 
ther finishing  and  for  re-export 
to  country  of  origin 

3.  Receipts  of  foreign-produced  pig 

iron  In  1966 

4.  The  foreign-produced  steel  products  were 

In  the  form  of:  (Please  identify  prod- 
uct form.  I.e.  wire  rods,  bUlets,  slabs, 
hot  rolled  sheets,  etc.) 

Man-hours  required  to  complete  this  ques- 
tionnaire   

Name  of  company 

Name  of  officer  reporting 

Date  mailed 


I  have  questioned  the  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute on  the  several  points  wliich  I 
discuss,  with  their  responses,  below.  In 
summary,  my  criticisms  relate  to  the 
questionnaire's  coverage  of  types  of  Im- 
ports, the  coverage  of  firms  asked  to  re- 
port, and  the  Institute's  comparison  of 
imports  by  steel  mills  with  total  imports. 

A.  COVEKAGK  OT  PKOTXUCTS 

The  tabulation  of  results  is  for  Imports 
of  steel  mill  products  alone.  Imports  of 
"pig"  iron,  which  is  the  basic  material 
for  steel,  is  not  presented.  Yet  the  Insti- 
tute questionnaire — question  3 — asked 
for  data  on  receipts — imports — of  for- 
eign-produced pig  iron.  Nor  are  finished 
steel  items  like  nails,  wire  rope,  struc- 
tural shapes,  sashes,  frames,  signposts, 
bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  pipe  and  tube  fittings, 
and  so  forth. 

PIG  IBON  ZlfPOKTS 

The  response  of  the  Iron  L  Steel  Insti- 
tute is  ttiat  the  answers  to  the  question 
on  pig  iron  imports  were  too  incomplete 
to  allow  results  to  be  published. 

Pig  iron  imports  of  about  1.2  mllUon 
tons  in  1966  were  likely  to  have  been  im- 
ported both  by  independent  American 
foundries  for  conversion  to  cast  products, 
and  also  by  semi-integrated  American 
steel  mills.  But  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ports by  the  latter  is  unknown  until  the 
Institute  can  obtain  more  complete  data. 

B.  COVBL&aX   or  RSPOKTUfC  rOLMS'   Kin»iim»»T»« 

The  Institute  asked  for  receipts  of  for- 
eign steel  only  by  "your  U.S.  miU  opera- 
tions." That  Is,  the  question  would  seem 
to  have  eliminated  r^xtrting  of  imports 
by  steel  firms'  wholly  owned  warehousing, 
servicing,  and  converting  subsidiaries, 
which  may  have  imported  large  quanti- 
ties. 

The  Institute  assures  that  in  fact  the 
results  of  its  questioimaire  include  the 
purchEtses  of  imports  by  their  warehous- 
ing and  s»-vice  subsidiaries,  and  by  sub- 
sidiaries that  convert  or  fabricate  steel. 
I  would  raise  the  further  questloi,  how- 
ever, whether  the  questlonnarie's  85  re- 
spondents could  have  known  that  by  ask- 
ing for  data  on  imports  by  "your  US. 
miU  operations"  the  Institute  Intended 
than  to  report  Imports  by  service  and 
converting  subsidiaries  as  well. 

C.  C0MPAHI80N  OP  KILLS'  IMPOBTS  TO  TOTAL 

nt  POSTS 

The  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  showed  that  425,787  net 
tons  of  foreign  steel  mUl  products  were 
Imported  by  US.  mill  operations.  The 
tabulation  then  deducts  a  sum  of  63,323 
net  tons  in  order  to  adjust  for  reexports. 
Tlie  resulting  net  amount  of  362,464  net 
tons  Is  then  compared  with  total  1966 
imports  of  all  steel  mill  products  to  ar- 
rive at  a  ratio  of  3.4  percent  in  1966. 

This  is  like  comparing  apples  and 
pears.  For  a  more  accurate  comi>arl5on, 
the  total  of  steel  mills'  imports  should 
be  compared  with  total  UJS.  imports,  to 
arrive  at  a  ratio  of  about  4.3  percent. 
For  an  accurate  comparison  that  is  ad- 
Justed  for  reexports,  steel  mills'  adjusted 
imports  should,  it  seems  to  me,  l>e  com- 
pared with  the  Nation's  adjusted  im- 
ports. The  Institute  agrees  with  this 
analysis,  and  wiU  adjust  its  data  accord- 
ingly. 

Second,  in  regard  to  imports  of  sub- 
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stantlAl  quantities  of  steel  by  a  single 
V3.  flrm,  a  purchase  I  described  In  the 
speech  at  the  American  Importers'  Asso- 
ciation New  York  meeting  on  May  12. 1 
have  now  received  additicmal  substan- 
tiating data. 

This  additional  data  Indicates  that  ihe 
presldoit  of  the  oxnpany  In  question  did 
not  present  to  me,  or  was  not  aware  of, 
these  large  Imiwrts.  If  my  data  are  cor- 
rect, as  they  seem  certain  to  be,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Iron  &  Steel  Institute's 
questionnaire  Is  also  In  doubt.  And,  If 
other  companies  besides  the  one  In  ques- 
tion have  used  equally  mysterious  meth- 
ods of  Importing,  then  the  Sted  Insti- 
tute's questionnaire  cannot  be  considered 
at  all  accurate.  I  Intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  with  the  company  In  question. 
TH>  rraposB  or  trx  tNQmRT 

Now  I  would  like  to  try  again  to  put 
this  question  of  steel  Imports  in  proper 
context,  the  context  I  sought  to  establish 
In  my  May  1  paper. 

The  steel  industry  supported  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  1962  and  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations  that  began  in  1963. 
Then,  in  1966.  steel  industry  represent- 
atives came  to  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress urging  extensive  revamping  of  our 
antidumping  law.  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  this  because  I  believed  I 
saw  that  in  our  negotiations  in  Geneva 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  develop  a 
meaningful  and  useful  international 
antidumping  code  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  tn 
part  because  other  coimtries  Imposed 
antidumping  restrictions  on  UJB.  imports 
drough  secretive  bureaucratic  devices 
rather  than  by  law,  which  is  the  UJ3. 
method.  Having  the  agreement  of  other 
countries  to  regulate  their  antidumping 
(derations  by  law  rather  than  by  bu- 
reaucratic decisions,  which  are  fre- 
quently vbltrary  and  irrational,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  great  achievement.  As  a 
congressional  delegate  for  trade  nego- 
tiations. I  was  pleased  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry seemed  to  accept  this  Judgment, 
and  to  withdraw  its  efforts  stringently  to 
change  our  antidumping  law,  which 
would  only  have  led.  I  thought,  to  sharp 
retiUlatlon  by  other  countries. 

Then  on  February  d.  1967,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, tlurough  a  special  speech  delivered 
by  Leslie  B.  Worthington  of  United 
States  Steel  as  spokesman,  demanded  of 
the  XJB.  Congress,  at  a  congressional 
breakfast  a  special  type  of  governmen- 
tal protection  against  foreign  imports. 
TUB  demand  could  have  seriously  imder- 
mlned  the  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
which  after  3  years  were  then  in  their 
final  stages.  Certainly  the  steel  industry 
should  have  had  its  facts  and  analyses 
well  in  hand  before  It  imdertook  this' 
serious  reversal  of  position,  a  reversal 
which  affected  all  n.S.  economic  in- 
terests, as  well  as  steel,  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  Kennedy  round.  In  light 
of  this  February  speech  one  would  have 
expected  the  industry  to  have  its  com- 
plete data  on  its  foreign  trade  problems — 
problems  that  have  deep  ramifications — 
readily  available  to  support  its  position. 

Thus  the  lack  of  a  polnt-by-point  sub- 
stantive steel  Industry  response  to  my 
May  1  paper,  other  than  to  challenge  one 
item   which   was   understandably   em- 


phasized by  the  press,  the  purchase  of 
foreign  steel  by  the  seel  industry  itself, 
is  an  incongruity  that  requires  explana- 
tion. I  was  supplied  on  June  14  with 
oqjles  of  speeches,  and  data,  some  of 
which  I  already  had.  But  a  systematic 
response  Is  not  forthcoming,  particularly 
reQX>nses  to  the  fundamental  problems 
of  pricing  and  sales  policy.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  led  to  wonder  how  much  study  and 
homeworic  the  steel  industry  had  done 
before  it  took  the  drastic  step  it  did  in 
the  February  8  congressional  breakffist 
at  which  the  Worthington  speech  was 
given. 

tfTEO  FO>  SUCUBSION  BABKD  ON  TRX  ZSSTTES 

I  still  await  the  steel  industry's  critique 
of  my  May  1  paper.  I  do  not  regard  per- 
sonal and  political  attacks  on  me  as  a 
substitute  for  a  response  based  on  a  sub- 
stantive argument.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
is  sympathetic  to  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry and  feel  that  it  probably  does  have 
many  Justified  complaints  about  unfair 
trade  practices  of  foreign  competitors. 
Furthermore,  I  might  say  I  believe  wage 
rates  are  a  Intimate  cost  factor  to  con- 
sider in  establishing  tlie  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  on  bases  of  fair  economic 
competition. 

In  order  to  make  proper  Judgments  in 
this  or  In  any  area,  however,  I  believe 
that  data  and  analyds  that  is  timely, 
complete,  documented,  and  public,  is 
necessary. 

When  the  steel  industry,  or  any  indus- 
try, comes  to  government,  and  in  this 
instance  the  Federal  Government,  for 
assistance  it  should  b«  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  data  and  analyses  fully  and 
openly. 

As  I  said  in  my  May  1  paper,  and  in  my 
May  12  speech,  I  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  same  public  attention  to  the  steel 
industry's  response  to  my  data  and 
analyses,  so  that  the  constructive  dis- 
cussion we  have  begun  on  this  problem 
can  develop  on  its  proper  footing. 


MONTCLAIR  LIONS  CLUB 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  contributions  to  our  indi- 
vidual communities  which  are  made  by 
various  civic  organizations,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  particular  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Montclair  Times  regarding  the 
Montclalr  Lions  Club. 

From  personal  experience,  I  know  only 
too  well  how  valuable  is  our  sight,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Montclalr  Lions  for  their  fine 
efforts  over  the  years  In  aiding  the  blind 
and  in  promoting  sight  conservation, 
and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  won- 
derful gift  they  made  possible  for  Mrs. 
Akbar. 

tiioNS  Clttb   Aidkd  at  *  Mxdicai.  IAolaclm 
The  Montclalr  Llona   Club,   whlcb  baa  a 
long  list  of  accompUahmenta  In  aiding  th« 


blind  and  tn  sight  conservation  work  in 
Montclalr  during  mora  than  three  decades. 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  latest  effort  In 
helping  a  Montclalr  woman,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Haldar-Akbar,  regain  vision  in  one  eye 
through  a  unique  and  outstanding  piece  of 
ocular  surgery  after  a  number  of  years  ot 
almost  total  bllndneea.  The  Lions  would  re- 
mind Montclalr  residents  that  Its  work 
among  the  blind  and  In  sight  conservation 
Is  made  possible  chiefly  through  Its  annual 
townwide  sale  of  electric  light  bulbs  and 
brooms. 

The  operation  was  made  possible  through 
the  Montclalr  Lions  Club,  along  with  assist- 
ance from  Lions  International,  as  well  as  the 
Eye  Bank  and  Research  Foundation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Dr.  John  F.  Farlnella,  chairman 
of  the  local  Lions  Sight  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, who  has  termed  the  operation  a 
"modem  miracle,"  explained  that  Lions  Club 
Prmldent  Donald  Theobold  drove  Mrs.  Akbar 
and  her  daughter  to  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  m  early  April,  and  the  success- 
ful operation  was  completed  a  day  later.  The 
Lions  were  advised  that  the  operation — a 
simultaneous  cataract  removal  and  corneal 
transplEuit,  was  unique  In  ocular  sxirgery  and 
an  outstanding  surgical  accomplishment, 
thanks  to  Dr.  John  McTlgue  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Akbar's  gratitude  Is  beyond  descrip- 
tion for  the  wonderful  gift  of  vision,  which 
Is  now  hers,  and  the  Lions  are  happy  over 
this  almost  Clnderellallke  outcome  of  a 
situation  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  out 
of  reach  and  hopeless. 


THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roonfol  may  ex- 
tend his  remartu  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  HJR.  6611, 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  which  I  cosponsored  and  which 
was  developed  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

This  is  one  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson  in  hla 
message  to  Congress  on  crime,  and  It 
stems  from  long  concern  and  study  of 
the  problem  of  administering  Justice  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Despite  additional  Judges,  we  continue 
to  be  plagued  with  serious  delays  In  com- 
pleting court  action.  Judicial  filings  are 
growing,  as  is  the  complexity  of  many 
of  the  issues  subject  to  Federal  litiga- 
tion. And  in  this  scientific  era.  when  work 
in  so  many  fields  of  endeavor  has  been 
radically  improved  through  use  of  tech- 
nological developments,  it  is  appalling  to 
realize  that  the  situation  in  our  Federal 
courts  is  now  the  worst  In  our  history. 

With  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  we  will  at  last  begin  to  at- 
tack the  problem  through  essential  pro- 
grams of  research  and  education  and 
training  for  Judges  and  the  many  other 
categories  of  officials  in  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system.  The  urgent  need  for  efforts 
in  these  areas  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  has  en- 
deavored to  meet  these  needs  through 
committee  activity.  However,  it  is  evident 
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that  what  is  required  is  an  organization 
set  up  specifically  to  work  on  the  problem 
of  developing  more  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious procedures. 

I  believe  creation  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  such  as  is  proposed  m  HJEl.  6111 
will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  administration  of  Justice.  I  applaud 
its  approval,  for  while  justice  is  delayed 
wrong  prevails,  and  it  Is  a  capacity  for 
justice  which  makes  democracy  possible. 
A  Federal  Judicial  Center  should  greatly 
enliance  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  vital 
purpose  of  Justice,  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  so  cptly  described  as  "action, 
not  abstraction." 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTINa  ACT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraskb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill.  HJl.  10959.  the  Pull 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act 
An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Congressman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein].  These  proposals  are  in  turn 
identical  to  S.  843.  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Waltek  F.  Mondalk,  and  10 
other  Senators. 

As  Senator  Mondale  stated  in  the  re- 
marks that  accompanied  his  bill's  in- 
troduction : 

I  think  it  is  clear  .  .  .  that  we  need  new 
tools  to  assess  our  efforts  and  progress  in 
the  area  of  social  reform,  and  for  better 
understanding  of  these  efforts  and  the  state 
of  our  social  health  as  a  nation. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish these  goals  in  three  ways: 

First,  creation,  in  the  Ebcecutive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  of  a  three-member 
Council  of  Social  Advisers.  The  coimcil's 
duties  would  include  compilation  aiul 
analysis  of  social  Indicators;  develop- 
ment of  program  priorities;  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  programs;  and 
advice  to  the  President  in  establishing 
national  social  policies. 

Second,  an  annual  report  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  social  health. 

Third,  creation  of  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  report. 

While  we  have  made  great  social  prog- 
ress in  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  still 
have  scattered  and  Incomplete  means  of 
charting  that  progress.  A  comprehensive 
and  cohesive  system  of  keeping  track  of 
where  we  stand  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive charting  of  future  social  progress. 

This  legislation  has  attracted  con- 
siderable national  attention  since  its  in- 
troducUon.  Several  favorable  articles 
and  editorials  have  appeared  in  some  of 
our  leading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
One  of  the  latest  evaluations  of  the  Mon- 
dale bill— and  several  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation related  to  the  social  sciences- 


appeared  In  the  May  issue  of  Trans- 
Action  magazine.  This  article  follows: 

Socui,  AccouMTiMa  roB  THK  Nation 
We  are  now  witnessing  an  ever  increasing 
reliance  upon  a  whole  range  of  social  scl- 
encea  as  the  American  style  demands  con- 
stant assessment  of  national  goals.  As  public 
officials  become  increasingly  self-oonsdous 
about  the  quality  of  American  life  and 
cloylngly  dedicated  to  spelling  out  the  na- 
tional purpoae,  they  are  adding  the  use  of 
other  social  sciences  to  the  already  institu- 
tionalized use  of  economics  In  determining 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  go.  This 
Inclination,  tenutlve  as  it  still  remains.  Is 
being  matched  by  the  escalating  interest 
of  even  the  most  academic  of  social  scien- 
tists In  the  possibilities  of  their  work  for 
creating  as  weU  as  describing  society. 

The  most  significant  of  several  recent 
moves  In  the  direction  of  Institutionalizing 
social  science  as  a  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assess  the  state  of  the 
natioi-  and  o\ir  government  activity  Is  Sen- 
ator Walter  F.  Mondale's  Social  Accounting 
Bill.  Senator  Mondale  (D.,  Minn.)  has  In- 
troduced legislation  aimed  at  reaching  three 
goals: 

— establishing  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors 
to  devise  a  syateoi  of  social  Indicators  to 
advise  the  President  on  and  to  evaluate  na- 
tional social  poUciee; 

— requiring  the  President  to  transmit  to 
Congress  an  annual  social  report  on  the  na- 
tion, specifying  progress  made  listing  goals 
for  the  future,  and  outlining  policies  for 
achieving  these  objectives: 
— and  establishing  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  review  the  presidential  report. 
Just  as  the  joint  economic  committee  exer- 
cises supervision  and  responsibility  in  eco- 
nomic matters. 

On  first  sight  such  legislation  might  ap- 
pear to  simply  make  more  paper  work  and 
reports  for  the  government,  but  If  the  long 
experience  with  the  establishment  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  is  any  guide. 
Senator  Mondale's  blU  can  have  a  most 
profound  Impact  both  on  government  opera- 
tion and  on  the  social  state  of  the  nation 
generally.  The  bUl,  If  passed,  can  institu- 
tionalize a  much  more  systematic  assessment 
of  the  social  implications  of  various  gov- 
ernment actions  and  of  the  introduction 
Into  the  policy-making  process  of  the  kind 
of  social  considerations  that  now  tend  to  be 
either  ignored  or  dealt  with  in  a  cavalier 
manner.  Over  time  the  government  will  begin 
to  face  some  of  the  now  unrecognized  con- 
sequences of  its  actions  and  will  be  farced 
to  address  as  policy  issues  various  social 
problems  which  factual  ignorance  now  clouds 
and  conceals. 

Although  there  are  strong  elitist  overtones 
In  establishing  yet  another  group  of  experts 
crucial  to  the  poUcy-making  process.  Senator 
Mondale's  proposal  should  eventually  result 
in  an  extension  of  democratic  policy-making. 
The  most  important  effect  of  the  bill,  as  of 
the  Increasing  importance  of  the  program- 
planning  budget  system,  will  be  to  compel 
a  clear  statement  of  national  goals.  Just  as 
In  the  econcxnlc  area,  this  public  statement 
of  goals  should  allow  for  debate  and  action, 
both  on  the  extent  to  whlcb  the  goals  are 
b^ng  achieved  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
goals  framed.  For  example,  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisors  has  taken  the  lead  some- 
times shakily  In  stating  that  the  risk  of  in- 
flation Is  a  concern  that  overrides  the  goal 
of  full  employment,  making  it  possible  to 
debate  the  issue.  Were  these  Inclinations  only 
vaguely  ImpUed  in  the  economic  planning 
of  the  nation,  It  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  formulate  a  debate  on  the  relative 
importance  of  full  employment,  inflation, 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Tlie  long-range  effects  of  the  Mondale  leg- 
islation on  the  social  sciences  themselves 
would  be  great.  The  social  sciences  are  called 


upon  to  "put  up  or  shut  up"  by  a  program 
directly  calling  upon  social  advisors  to  work 
out  a  social  report.  Social  adentlsta  might 
experience  great  Internal  pressure  to  move  In 
the  direction  of  more  precise  and  clearly 
formulated  statements  about  soctsty  and 
about  the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  Inter- 
vention on  society.  There  U  certainly  no 
current  equivalent  of  Keyneslan  program- 
ming In  the  other  social  sciences.  In  ttiat 
sense  the  establishment  of  national  social 
policy  to  some  extent  precedes  and  presumes 
the  development  of  theory  adequate  to  the 
task.  The  can  for  a  wider  use  of  aoelal  indi- 
cators should  have  the  effect  of  mnung  the 
development  of  such  theory,  akmg  with  a 
spelling  out  of  the  Indicators  themselves,  an 
item  of  first  priority  for  the  social  sciences. 

In  this  connection,  in  order  to  establish 
a  meaningful  set  of  prlorltlea,  we  urge  that 
the  CouncU  of  Social  Advisors  be  enlarged 
from  the  present  proposed  three-member 
committee  to  a  larger  committee.  In  this  way 
a  larger  network  of  advisors  from  the  social 
science  community  can  be  Involved.  The 
quantity  of  Information  which  wUl  be  re- 
quired can  be  used  to  expand  the  type  of 
theoretical  borlsons  that  will  be  needed. 
The  purpose  of  the  Mondale  legislation  is 
clearly  not  to  build  blggo-  and  better  mouse- 
traps— ^for  example,  bigger  and  better  mental 
institutions — but  rather  to  show  how  the 
\ise  of  social  Indicators  can  lead  first  to  po- 
litical policies  which  might  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion and  finally  to  an  elimlnaUon  of  the  need 
for  Institutions  of  this  sort. 

The  legislative  career  of  the  act  will  help 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  expects  the  Coun- 
cU of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  CouncU  of 
Social  Advisors  to  cooperate  closely  and  to 
mutually  Influence  each  other.  Otherwise,  it 
is  likely  that  one  will  get  two  sets  of  per- 
spectives: an  economic  advisor's  persptective 
that  orients  itself  mainly  to  the  general 
health  of  the  economy  and  a  social  advisor's 
perspective  that  orients  Itself  mainly  to  all 
the  kinds  of  troubles  that  are  left  over.  In 
the  long  run.  It  would  probably  be  desirable 
to  merge  the  two  councils.  However,  in  the 
beginning,  the  social  advlGors  probably  need 
the  protection  of  an  autonomous  agency  un- 
til they  have  demonstrated  their  worth  to 
carry  real  weight  in  any  kind  of  combined 
councU. 

Much  of  the  data  that  a  council  would  use 
are  currently  collected  In  the  various  depart- 
ments (HEW,  OEO,  Labor,  and  Oommerce). 
However,  this  information  la  invariably 
tailored  to  the  particular  miRRtnn  and  poUcy 
commltmenta  of  the  department  conoemed. 
Over  time,  the  councU  shoidd  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  guidance  on  developing  Informa- 
tion series  which  are  less  biased  In  terms  of 
particular  departmental  penpectives.  Only  a 
group  outside  the  given  interests  of  each 
agency  will  be  in  a  poeitlon  to  gadn  flexlbmty 
in  developing  and  assessing  methods  for 
achieving  national  goals  that  cross  dq;>art- 
mental  alms. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  Congress  taking 
leadership  In  the  effort  to  make  the  social 
Bclences  policy  relevant  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way.  Sotator  Mondale's  bill,  along  with 
the  proiXKal  by  Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff 
(D..  Conn.)  for  an  Office  of  LeglalaUve  Evalu- 
ation to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Oon- 
grees'  legislation  accomplishes  its  intended 
goals,  can  provide  crucial  elements  in  de- 
veloping a  more  rational,  hiunane  society. 

Nor  can  Senator  Moixlale's  proposed  legis- 
lation on  social  accounting  be  Isolated  from 
companion  legislation  being  introduced  by 
Senator  Pred  R.  Harris  (D,  Okla.)  on  the 
estallshment  of  a  National  Social  Science 
Foundation.  For  the  emerging  recc^nltlon  of 
the  worth  of  social  science  Information  comes 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  corresponding  legla- 
latlve  concern  over  the  moral  behavior  of 
social  aclentlsts.  Therefoore,  the  aUocatlon  of 
funds  for  the  kinds  of  n<m-poUcy-orlented 
research  that  In  the  past  (and  present)  Iiave 
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never  raMlTwl  much  goremiiMnt  aupi>ort  or 
•Ten  enooungement  la  a  nerweery  ooirelate 
to  the  aoeUl-lndlcaton  «pproMh.  Vor  with- 
out free  end  lmegln«tlYe  raeeerch.  the  oon- 
•tructlve  nfle  of  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
aodal  indlcaton  wouM  be  aezlouely  Impaired 
from  the  outset. 

What  theae  eodal  science  bUla  muat  help 
ensure  Is  the  growth  of  a  wider  network  of 
politically  relevant  groups  whose  Interests 
can  be  articulated  and  represented  In  federal 
planning  councils.  In  the  abeence  of  this 
representation,  there  exists  a  danger  that  the 
pUnnlng  agencies  can  become  spokesmen  for 
q>eclal  Interests  masquerading  as  the  voice 
of  the  total  society.  Bxperlence  with  this 
process  can  serve  as  a  means  for  educating 
otherwise  Inarticulate  publics  within  Ameri- 
can society,  and  for  helping  them  to  trans- 
late their  passions  into  programs. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  Include  the  text  of 
HJl.  10959: 

HJt.  109S9 
A  t^U  to  create  a  coimdl  of  social  advisers,  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
sodal  report,  to  create  a  joint  committee 
on  the  social  report,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
o/  Bepreaentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "TuU  Opportunity 
and  Social  Aeooimtlng  Act". 

DKCLASATTON  OV  POLICT 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary responslbUltles  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  conditions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
decency  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear 
and  precise  picture  of  whether  such  condi- 
tions are  promoted  and  encouraged  In  such 
areas  as  health,  education,  and  tralnmg,  re- 
habilitation, housing,  vocational  opportun- 
ities, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  special 
assistance  for  the  mentally  111  and  retarded, 
the  deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the  crim- 
inal, and  by  measuring  progress  in  meeting 
such  needs. 

SOCIAL  aspoBT  or  TBI  paxsmKNT 

Sac.  8.  (a)  llie  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Oongreas  not  later  than  March  20  of  each 
year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  "social  re- 
port," setting  forth  (1)  the  overall  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  section  a 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  manner 
in  which  such  efforts  serre  to  meet  national 
social  needs  in  such  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  training,  rehabilitation,  housing, 
Tocsttonal  opportunities,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  special  assistance  for  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded,  the  deprived,  the  aban- 
doned, and  the  criminal;  (3)  a  review  of 
State,  local,  and  private  efforts  designed  to 
create  the  conditions  specified  in  section  3; 
(3)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  such  efforts  and  the  progress 
of  development  of  plans  to  meet  such  needs; 
and  (4)  programs  and  poUdes  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  m  section  2,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  report,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  such  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  dsslrable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in 
section  a. 

(c)  The  social  report,  and  all  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmitted  undw  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  transmitted 
to  OongresB.  be  referred  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee created  by  section  S. 


couifcn,  OF  BOCiAi.  ADVtaaas  to  thx  pxxsident 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  Is  created  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
Ooundl).  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  th*  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  a,  and 
to  formulate  and  recommend  programs  to 
carry  out  such  policy.  Each  member  of  the 
Council,  other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by 
secUon  6315  of  Utle  6  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  II  of  such  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as 
nuty  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 
Is  authorized,  subject  to  such  provisions,  to 
employ  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  S3. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  social  report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation and  statistical  data  concerning 
developments  and  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2, 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  Information  and  data  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
programs; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  (teclared  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such  pol- 
icy, and  to  make  reconunendatlons  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In 
section  a  and  recononend  to  the  President 
the  most  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal  re- 
sources and  the  level  of  governnient — Fed. 
eral.  State,  or  local — best  suited  to  carry  out 
such  programs;  and 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion a   as  the  President   may   request. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  Information  or  data  developed  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  should  be  made  available  to  the 
States  and  localities  he  shall  provide  for  the 
timely  dissemination  of  such  information 
and  data  to  such  States  and  localities. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  In  February  of  each 
year. 

(f)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory conunlttees  and  may  consult  with  such 
represenUtlves  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor 


consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  organizations,  and  indlvlduaU 
as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation (including  statistical  informa- 
tion) of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(except  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Council,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  $ 
in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

JOINT     COlCIOTTKa    ON     THS     BOCZAI.     aXPORT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  to  be  com- 
posed Of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  eight  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each  case, 
the  majority  party  shall  be  represented  by 
five  Members  and  the  minority  party  shall 
be  represented  by  three  Members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  fimction  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  social  report;  and 

(2)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  conunlttees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  social  report,  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  in  the 
social  report,  and  from  time  to  time  make 
such  other  reports  and  reconunendatlons  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  ap- 
propriations, the  joint  committee  Is  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  experts,  consultants,  tech- 
nicians, and  clerical  and  stenographic  as- 
sistants, to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  services  to  report  hearings  of 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  not  exceed  26  cents  per  hun- 
dred words.  The  Joint  conomittee  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  services,  InformaUon,  and 
facilities  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  private  research 
agencies. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  ol 
$  ,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  OFFICIAL 
QUITS  WITH  BLAST  AT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  have  been  many  reftorts 
of  the  drift  and  indecision  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Much  of  this  weakness  is  due  to  de- 
ficiencies in  the  present  District  govern- 
ment which  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  designed  to  correct. 

The  latest  resignation  is  Mr.  George 
W.  Orler,  Director  of  Washington's 
OflBce  of  Program  Coordination,  who  left 
the  District  government  last  week.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  Qrier  said  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
"this  most  unworkable  of  governmental 
structures,"  is  in  "imminent  danger  of 
disintegration." 

He  further  wrote : 

My  experiences  in  preparation  of  the  Model 
Cities  planning  grant  application  convinced 
me  that  the  present  structure  of  District 
government  Is  sorely  inadequate  to  permit 
the  decisive  and  coordinated  action  which 
the  Model  Cities  program  requires. 

I  place  the  newspaper  articles  on  Mr. 
Grier's  resignation  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
District  or  CoLusiBia  OrnciAi.  Qtrrrs  With 

Blast    at    Ststxic — OaixB     Caixs    Bnvr 

Unwoskablx 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

George  W.  Orler,  director  of  Washington's 
otBce  of  program  coordination  and  a  man 
responsible  for  many  recent  Innovations  in 
dty  policy,  announced  his  resignation  yester- 
day with  a  fierce  critique  of  the  city's  ad- 
ministration. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Orler  said  he 
feared  that  Washington's  government  is  in 
"Imminent  danger  of  dlamtegratton." 

Orler  wrote  that  he  regretted  leaving  "this 
most  unworkable  of  govemmenUU  struc- 
tures,"as  he  described  the  city  government, 
but  that  he  saw  no  real  purpoae  in  staying 
on. 

oner's  office  has  been  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating dty  programs  with  the  United 
Planning  OrgsJOlaatlon's  war  on  poverty.  It 
has  also  been  the  key  city  agency  in  plannmg 
■uimner  recreation  programs.  Drier  spent 
much  of  the  last  six  months  writing  the  city's 
sppUcatlon  for  Model  ClUes  aid. 

Since  arriving  at  the  District  Building  in 
January,  1968,  Orler  has  been  outspoken  in 
Ills  views  on  city  government. 

Grier's  outspoken  ways  apparently 
prompted  Oen.  Robert  B.  Mathe,  the 
Engineer  Commissioner,  to  suggest  a  new  rule 
for  Dlatrlot  employes  prohibiting  any  dlscus- 
Hon  of  sensitive  topics  with  the  press  or  pub- 
lic before  consulting  with  a  superior.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  rejected  this  Idea  in 
a  closed-door  meettng  Wednesday. 

Mathe  and  his  assistants  had  been  among 
Grier's  principal  IruatraUons  in  recent 
months.  Much  of  his  work  was  parallel  to  and 
In  obvious  competition  with  the  work  of  the 
Community  Renewal  staff,  which  is  imder 
Mathe. 

Regarding  perhaps  his  most  important  job, 
an  overseer  of  the  city's  young  Model  Cities 
program,  Qrier  wrote  in  his  four-page  resig- 
nation letter:  "My  experiences  in  preparation 
of  the  Model  Cities  planning  grant  applica- 
tion convinced  me  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  Diatrict  government  la  sorely  In- 
adequate to  permit  the  decisive  and  coordi- 
nated action  which  the  Model  Cities  program 
requires." 


OvrxcxAi.  Quits,  Blamxs  Statx  of  Distsict  or 

COLtnCBIA  &T7I..X 

(By  Betty  James) 

George  W.  Otler,  director  of  the  District's 
office  of  Program  Coordination,  resigned  yes- 
terday because  "the  District  government  is  in 
a  state  of  complete  disorganization  and  I 
think  it's  going  to  remain  that  way  for 
months  to  oome." 

Orler  was  the  architect  of  the  District's 
proposal  for  a  model  cities  planning  grant, 
and  his  office  is  responsible  for  many  other 
efforts. 

They  Included  summer  programs  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Washington  Council  for 
Children  and  Youth,  development  of  neigh- 
borhood pUaming  councils,  coordination  be- 
tween the  District  government  and  poverty 
programs  in  the  city,  and  work  with  govern- 
ment departments  and  community  organiza- 
tions on  a  variety  of  activities  in  social  wel- 
fare and  higher  education. 

In  a  four-page  letter  of  resignation  sub- 
mitted to  Kenneth  Back,  acting  director  of 
the  Department  of  General  Administration, 
Orler  stressed  that  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  District  govern- 
ment tinder  a  single  strong  executive  would 
eliminate  many  problems.  He  noted  that, 
should  Congress  approve  reorganization.  Im- 
plementation would  still  be  months  away. 

"Quite  frankly,  I  also  feel  that  without 
home  rule,  which  now  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  years  to  come,  the  potential  of  even 
the  most  sweeping  reorganization  to  achieve 
responsive  government  is  severely  limited," 
he  said. 

ACTION   SKEN  HCKINEMT 

Action  on  the  model  cities  piawn^Tig  request 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  believed  to  be  immi- 
nent. The  present  three-man  Board  of  Com- 
missioners adopted  a  restructuring  within 
the  present  governmental  framework  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  for  planning  funds.  Orler 
has  deep  reeervations  about  this  restructur- 
ing, which  the  commissioners  presumably 
would  put  into  effect  when  model  cities 
planning  money  is  assured. 

The  three-man  board  is  Itself  a  "three- 
headed  creature,"  Grier  said  in  an  interview. 
"Each  separately  is  attractive.  But  when  you 
put  it  together  it's  a  monster." 

The  restructuring  outlined  In  the  model 
cities  proposal  would  make  matters  even 
worse,  Orler  believes.  In  a  letter  to  Back,  he 
said  "a  government  with  three  heads  Is  bad 
enough;  one  which  has  two  bodies  as  well  is 
in  even  more  Imminent  danger  of  dlstin- 
tegration." 

The  "two  bodies"  to  which  Grier  referred 
would  be  the  Office  of  Program  Development 
and  the  present  Department  erf  General  Ad- 
ministration. The  latter  has  responsibility 
now  for  planning,  budgeting  and  adminis- 
tration, but  In  the  future  all  planning  would 
be  under  the  Office  of  Program  Development. 

OrrXCK  SHZFT 

Grier's  office  would  be  removed  from  the 
Department  of  General  Administration  and 
placed  with  others,  including  one  for  model 
cities,  under  the  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment. 

He  told  Back  "it  la  my  belief  that  this  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  wUl  largely  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  this  office  by  remov- 
ing it  from  the  mainstream  of  administra- 
tive and  financial  control.  It  will  relegate  the 
office,  like  most  'planning'  stgencles.  to  a  po- 
sition of  ostensibly  high  stature  but  virtual 
Impotence." 

Orler  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
model  cities  program  being  in  the  new  office, 
away  from  the  department  that  controls  the 
budget. 

"VAUD  ROL»"  BOnCBT 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  impression 
I'm  saying  if  I  don't  get  to  nm  the  model 
cities  program  I  want  out,"  OMer  said,  add- 
ing   that   it   would   be   enough   to  have   a 


"valid  role"  in  the  effort.  But  under  the  pro- 
posed restructuring,  model  cities  wbuld  be 
one  division  and  his  office  another,  even 
though  both  affect  every  facet  of  city  Mfe. 
"I  jiurt  don't  understand  bow  tt  fits." 

Grier  believes  a  single  strong  commissioner 
might  be  able  to  make  the  restructuring 
mesh.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  stay, 
with  the  thought  that  the  commissioner 
would  decide  that  the  program  coordlnaUon 
office  was  valuable  to  him — if  it  were  not  for 
uncertainty  that  the  reorganization  plan  will 
become  a  reality  aind  the  time  It  will  take  to 
implement  it  if  it  does.  "It  will  be  a  miracle 
if  it  Is  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year,"  he  said. 

The  mtemal  reorganization  plan  approved 
by  the  commissioners  was  one  of  two  that 
they  considered. 

OTHKR   aXJBCTKD 

The  other,  proposed  by  Schuyler  Lowe,  for- 
mer director  of  the  Department  of  General 
Administration,  was  rejected.  Lowe  has  since 
resig^ned. 

Lowe  was  Grier's  boss.  A  clash  developed 
between  Lowe  and  Grier  and  the  engineer 
commissioner,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Mathe, 
over  control  of  model  cities,  a  fight  Mathe 
appears  to  have  won. 

Grier  said  yesterday  of  Mathe,  "I  have 
great  admiration  for  Gen.  Mathe.  He  Is  a 
very  able  and  dynamic  man.  But  he  happens 
also  to  be  a  general  in  the  Army,  and  I  don't 
think  a  general  should  be  tn  charge  of  civilian 
programs." 

Grier  stressed  that  he  wasn't  going  away 
mad  at  anyone  but  Instead  has  thrown  up 
his  hands  at  the  system. 

Orler  Is  returning  to  the  Washington  Cen- 
ter for  Metnqwlitan  Studies,  where,  be  wrote 
Back,  "I  e^>ect  to  be  Involved  in  a  number 
of  activities  of  direct  relevance  to  the  prob- 
lems of  governing  the  District."  His  resigna- 
tion is  effective  June  30,  or  earlier  if  Back 
feels  he  can  be  released. 

Grier,  who  lives  in  the  District,  is  moving 
to  Maryland  next  month.  He  said  he  and  his 
wife  "made  a  decision  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
lived  in  a  non-democracy.  I  want  to  get  back 
where  I  can  have  a  vote." 


BILL  FOR  CARE  AND  CONTROL  OP 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  Paebstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  bill,  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  care 
and  control  of  alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  has  become  a  national 
problem,  affecting  citizens  in  all  regions 
of  the  United  States.  An  effective  nation- 
wide program  of  treatment  for  this 
disease  is  needed. 

To  assure  that  the  program  is  reaching 
those  afllicted.  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  adeQuate  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  care  and  control.  Tlius,  a  ouuor 
provision  of  this  bill  would  estabUab  a 
Bureau  of  Aloohollsm  Care  and  Control 
within  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

Among  the  principal  duties  of  this  new 
Bureau  would  be  to  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  and,  further,  to  direct 
basic  research  on  cause,  prevention,  and 
treatment.  Such  duties  are  of  limited 
value,  however,  unless  coordinated  with 
other  Federal  efforts  and  in  turn  passed 
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tHoag  to  Bute  and  local  govanments. 
Tills  Bureau  wiH  be  reoKmsIble  ior  theae 
ooynnMinieative  duties. 

In  adrittlen,  tbU  Bureau  wvuM  be  au- 
ttmriaBd  to  mafce  gimnts  to  potaUe  and 
prtvate  Booproat  agencies  for  demon- 
strstlon  projects  sudi  as  treatment  and 
rehabnttation  centers,  and  pn^rams  for 
poBUnrtltuUonal  servicea.  ProJecta  bav- 
ins tbe  gnatast  uromiae  of  contribuUng 
to  eombatinK  tbe  pgroUems  of  alooboUsm 
would  be  aceorded  giant  preferences. 

To  aasiav  widespread  citizen  participa- 
tion tn  this  proKram,  tbe  bill  provides  for 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Alcoholism  Care  and  Conti-ol.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  comprised  of  members 
knowledgeable  in  the  varied  problems  of 
alcoholism,  n  vlD  be  thetr  function  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  previously  cited. 

ICr.  Speaker,  alooholiam  is  a  national 
plague  whieb  reqi^res  much  hard  work 
and  understanding  if  we  are  to  effectivety 
combat  it.  I  believe  this  measure  offers 
lis  the  means  through  which  to  carry  out 
this  work. 
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rUJJL  OPPCXtTUNITY  AND  aOCIAL 
ACCOUNTINa  ACT 

Mr.  KOBNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tozk  [Mr.  FAusmal  may  ez- 
toul  bis  Temaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
KaeOma  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

"nie  8FEAEZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
With  my  floUeague,  Bepresentative  Dos- 
aia  FuBsa  today,  in  tntroduetng  the  Pull 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  far-reaching  leglsla- 
ticHi  is  to  establish  a  ssrstem  of  social 
aooouat  in  an  effort  to  improve  public 
decisionmaking.  More  spcctflcally.  It  cre- 
ates a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  the 
President,  and  calls  upon  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  make  an  annual  "social  report" 
to  the  Congress.  In  addition.  It  creates  a 
Jxdnt  Committee  on  the  Social  Report 
within  the  Congress  to  act  In  conjunction 
with  and  as  sort  of  a  devil's  advocate  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  last  decade  has  found 
our  society  becoming  more  committed  to 
solving  the  social  proUems  of  our  time. 
Poverty,  education,  elder  citizens,  urban 
blight,  and  civil  rights  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  areas  in  wliich  social  legislation  has 
been  adopted.  Tet,  we  have  no  system 
through  whidi  to  measure  the  direction 
and  restdts  of  these  social  chtuoges.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  begun  to  perfect  our  eco- 
nomic reporting  system  and  to  estabU^ 
eeononde  ladfcatots  Uiat  mecuure  na- 
tional performanee,  but  gross  national 
product  and  economic  data  are  limited  as 
Instruments  for  measuring  soda!  charge. 

Eeoneedc  uid  census  statisties  Mi  us 
little  aboMt  pockets  of  poveity,  depressed 
oommunlttes.  and  Asadvantaged  social 
gzoopa.  It  Is  Itoped  that  a  system  of  social 
woidd  give  us  a  broader,  more 
Kent  of  soda!  needs  and 


of  social  accounts  is  in  Its  very  infancy. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  this  proposal 
is  a  concrete  step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  Is  one  area  tfaoogh.  in  whl^  tbis 
Ifigtelatlnn  Is  deflclent>  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  it  without  admittedly 
offering  any  real  solution.  Social  prob- 
lems are  often  national  In  scope  and  re- 
quire national  involvement,  but  solutions 
to  these  BOdal  ills  must  be  attained  on  the 
local  level  where  the  need  exists.  I  firmly 
believe  that  an  effective  system  of  social 
relations  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  communities  must  be  evolved  in  or- 
der to  assure  a  system  which  is  respon- 
sive to  local  needs  and  social  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  ask  tJiiat  they  give  serious 
consideration  to  thts  proposal  and  en- 
courage their  participation  in  ttiis  debate. 
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this  legislation  is  not 
it  as  aa  and  In  ttaeU.  for  oar  expoA- 
I  with  and  uideistandlng  of  a  system 


FRESnJENT  JOHNSON— A  MAN  OP 
BOLDNESS  A*fD  COURAQK 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  AnnttnzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkooro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  quick  to  criticize  the  decisions 
of  our  outstanding  President.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  are  amazingly  slow  when  it 
comes  to  oonsideriiig  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities which  test  on  his  shouldm 
as  leader  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

They  are  equally  *ow  at  crediting  our 
distinguished  and  hard-working  Presi- 
dent for  his  boldness,  his  courage,  his 
determination,  and  his  imaghiative  solu- 
tions to  the  great  eoonomic.  social,  edu- 
catiosial.  and  political  issues  which  con- 
front our  society. 

I  was  ddlghted,  therefore,  to  read  Cart 
T.  Rowan's  forthright  column,  "John- 
son as  a  Man  of  Boldness  and  Courage," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star. 

In  his  column.  Mr.  Rowan  examines 
our  President's  impressive  acoomplldi- 
ments,  and  concludes  that  wtien  all  is 
said  and  done,  historians  will  regard 
President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  as  a  man 
of  lx)ldness  and  courage  who  accom- 
plished some  of  the  greatest  political 
feats  of  all  time. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Insert  Mr.  Rowan's 
article  in  the  Rxcoiu).  The  article  follows : 
(From  U>»  Waahlagtoa  (D.C.)  Star, 
Mar.  13,1967] 

JOHMBON  18  A  MaH  or  BoLDHXaS  AMD  COTTIACX 

Whaterer  th«  hlstoitsBa  aay  aboxit  liyndon 
BalseB  Johnson,  they  wUl  not  conclnde  that 
he  was  a  faizy,  or  unitnagtnatiTe,  or  gtrtlea 
PresKlent. 

MeTer,  even  in  those  levtrUh  early  days  of 
the  Franklin  D.  RooSerelt  administration, 
haa  a  President  flooded  the  Congreu  with 
so  many  messages  aUd  hills  that  affected 
the  well-hetng  at  so  many  people. 

Whatever  his  contemporaries  think  of 
Johnson's  "style"  or  "^ace"  or  "personality," 
the  record  Is  going  to  rihow  that  no  President 
ever  defied  so  many  taboos,  challenged  so 
many  prejudices,  corralled  so  many  sacred 
cow  or  ■ousiht  to  abridge  so  many  special 
prlvUeges. 


His  recent  propoaaU  to  alter  our  SeleetiTe 
Servtoe  Byatam,  ao  as  to  wipe  out  Injustices 
that  have  keen  nurtured  by  Xba  prlvUeged 
tor  104  yeacs.  ia  but  ttM  latest  of  an  endle* 
stream  of  such  proposals. 

Maybe  our  coiuitry  Isn't  really  much  more 
egalitarian  than  It  waa  in  ises  when  Con- 
greaa  enacted  a  conacriptloa  program  under 
which  a  man  could  buy  his  way  out  of  the 
draft  by  paying  the  govemment  tSOO.  Maybe 
a  majority  of  our  people  stUl  beUeves  that  a 
nation  must  preserve  Its  elite  (meaning 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  to  parents 
who  value  and  can  afford  college)  and  use 
Its  nesser"  mortals  as  cannon  fodder.  So  per- 
haps the  lottery  draft  that  the  President  has 
called  for  will  be  bloclted  by  Congress.  But 
the  President  has  had  tbe  courage  to  pat 
the  ciiAUenge  before  tbe  nation. 

Juat  aa  be  bad  the  courage,  in  his  message 
on  Children  and  Youth,  to  ask  tliat  states 
be  compelled  to  pay  to  dependent  children 
on  welfare  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
states  themselves  have  said  is  the  minimum 
needed. 

Just  as  he  had  the  fortitude  to  go  back 
to  a  stubborn,  "blacklashiah"  Congrees  with 
far-reaching  civil  rights  proposals  in  the 
flelda  of  racial  discrimination  In  lu>uslQg, 
and  in  the  selection  of  Juries. 

Just  as  he  fought  publicly,  and  apparently 
with  success,  for  a  ooiurular  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Cnlon  at  a  time  when  some  coogreu- 
men  preferred  the  emotional  cliches  that 
give  the  iUuslon  of  advanced  anti-Commu- 
nism and  a  higher  patriotism. 

Just  as  he  courted  the  enmity  of  the  food 
and  other  industries  by  pressing  for  "trutb 
in  packaging,"  and  "truth  in  lending"  laws 
and  other  measures  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  myriad  merchandising  tricks. 

Just  as  he  aroused  the  ire  of  the  automo- 
bile Industry  with  his  auto  safety  .ppopoe«l«; 
and  is  antagonizing  for  a  wider  spectrum  of 
Industry  by  aAlng  nationwldt  itandardi  to 
oombat  air  pollution:  and  ta^  Irritated  the 
textile  tndustry  by  seeking  restraints  on 
flammable  materials:  and  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry by  attaddng  the  pipelines  that  move 
gas  at  dangeroutiy  high  preasursa;  and  tiie 
medical  Industry  by  aeeklng  Food  and  Drug 
Agency  satoguanla  against  such  devices  u 
X-ray  equipment  that  givea  ovardoaea  of  ra- 
fUaUon.  or  defective  screws  that  are  used  to 
book  up  blpa,  or  artlfldal  eyea  that  are  im- 
properly made. 

And  Mr.  Johnaon  bad  the  forttirightnea  to 
teU  Americana  bow  much  they  would  have  to 
Burrendar  in  money  and  old  prejudices  tf 
they  want  to  reduce  crime  and  aaake  their 
streets  safe — even  though  tlie  public  might 
have  preferred  a  promlaa  of  a  "cheaper"  pan- 
acea, such  as  "tougher  pcHioe  action." 

With  newspapers,  televlaion  and  Uie  car 
radio  constantly  reminding  ua  of  Vietnam 
and  other  things  that  arouse  tempers  and 
fears,  it  Is  hard  to  maintain  a  perspective 
where  this  man  Johnson  is  concerned. 

But  it  may  be  reckoned  aa  one  of  tlie  great 
poUUcal  feata  at  aU  time  Utat  he  moved 
so  boldly  against  custom  and  vested  interest 
in  areaa  of  business,  race,  public  welfare 
and  aoclal  phUoaophy  without  producing  an 
embittered  army  of  Johnaon-baters  com- 
parable to  the  Boosevelt-hatara  of  the  1930s. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNIJNZIO  WEL- 
COMES ITALIAN  AMBASSADOR 
EGIDIO  ORTONA  TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  KORI^EGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aawmmol  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  Egldlo  Ortona,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry,  was  named 
as  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  last  week,  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Ortona  arrived  in 
Washington. 

As  Ambassador  Ortona  assumes  his 
new  responsibilities  in  Washington,  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment and  oCBcially  welcome  him  and  his 
charming  wife  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Ambassador  Ortona's  impressive  back- 
ground has  equipped  him  admirably  for 
his  new  position.  He  is  56  years  old  and 
already  well  known  in  American  diplo- 
matic circles.  He  served  as  counselor  and 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Embassy  from 
1945  to  1958,  when  he  was  appointed 
Italy's  Permanent  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations.  He  left  that  position  to 
become  Director  General  of  Eoonomic 
Affairs  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1961. 

Slgnor  Ortona,  who  was  bom  at  Casale 
Monferrato,  in  the  Piedmont,  was  edu- 
cated in  northern  Italy  and  abroad.  He 
took  a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the 
University  of  Turin  in  1931  and  studied 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  began  his  career 
In  tbe  Italian  Foreign  Service,  and  among 
the  posts  he  has  held  have  been  first 
secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  London, 
head  of  the  OfQce  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rome,  head  of  an 
economic  mission  to  the  United  States. 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Italy's  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
Ambassador  Ortona  brings  to  his  new 
position  a  wealth  of  experience  which  I 
know  will  help  to  further  enhance  the 
friendly  and  productive  relationship  that 
the  people  of  America  and  the  people  of 
Italy  are  enjoying.  This  wonderful  rela- 
tionship, I  know,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  common  basis  from  which  our  two 
nations  will  move  resolutely  forward 
toward  advancing  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  Joins  the  diplomatic 
corps  In  Washington,  I  extend  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  Ortona  a  hearty 
welcome  and  my  best  wishes  for  his 
abundant  good  health  and  ever-Increas- 
ing success  in  his  career. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PROPOSES  A 
NEW  START  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm,TiRl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded for  asking  the  Congress  to  share 
the  honor  of  bringing  20th-century  gov- 
ernment to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  has  too  long 
labored  under  archaic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

Its  millions  of  metropolitan  residents 


have  seen  the  city  go  backwards  hi 
health,  economic  development,  and  edu- 
cation for  many  years.  The  major  cause 
is  the  lack  of  a  govemment  organization 
able  to  respond  quickly  and  efficiently  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  a  modem  com- 
munity. 

We  now  have  President  Johnson's  re- 
organization plan  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. Hardly  anyone  can  disagree  with 
it.  It  provides  for  a  unified  executive  to 
administer  programs,  balanced  by  the 
powers  of  a  council.  It  would  eliminate 
conflicting  assignments.  And  it  would 
provide  for  efficient  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  District  government. 

In  short,  it  is  just  what  the  District 
has  needed  for  a  himdred  years. 

Yet,  we  find  voices  opposed  to  it.  I  am 
afraid  the  opposition  is  not  to  the  plan 
or  to  its  provisions,  but  rather  to  It  being 
accompUshed  as  the  President's  plan 
rather  than  as  a  District  Committee 
proposal. 

Washington,  D.C,  awaits  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  action. 

It  is  a  plan  which  begins  a  new  day 
for  our  Capital  City. 

We  ought  to  disavow  the  disapproval 
resolution  Introduced  by  those  more  in- 
terested in  protocol  than  progress. 

The  Congress  should  permit  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  pUm  to  take 
effect.  We  must  share  with  him  the 
challenge  and  responslblUty  of  making 
Washington  the  best  managed,  most 
progressive  city  in  the  country. 

This  plan  has  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. Many  organizations  have  spoken  out 
in  favor  of  it.  laical  of  such  support 
is  a  recent  letter  to  the  President  from 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Under  imanl- 
mous  consent  I  include  it  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jewish  Was  Vetkbans  or  tbx 
TTNtrxD     STATxa     or     Aickkica, 

Washinsfton,  D.C,  June  S,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  State*. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mi.  PxESDEirr:  The  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  Umted  States  of  America 
pledges  Its  support  for  the  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Govemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1.  1967. 

Yo\ir  plan  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
greater  involvement  it  will  bring  individual 
citizens  in  the  acUvlUea  of  municipal  gov- 
emment. 

We  are  convmced  that  major  problems 
flowing  from  tbe  need  for  more  eSecUve  law 
enforcement  in  the  fight  on  crime  require 
the  most  effective  local  govemment  proce- 
dtuee  before  necessary  progress  can  be  made. 
Wo  believe  that  your  recommendations  wUl 
in  the  long  run  provide  the  most  effective 
tools  in  this  effort. 

As  an  organization  of  war  veterans,  we 
are  also  impressed  by  the  effect  of  your  rec- 
onunendatlon  in  freeing  the  United  States 
Army  from  Its  present  superfluous  obligation 
of  performing  a  civU  function  in  the  person 
of  the  present  Engineer  Commissioner.  In- 
deed, there  are  surely  many  important  mili- 
tary functions  that  take  priority  for  the 
senices  of  a  trained  mUltary  man. 

While  there  are  many  faoets  of  your  mes-_ 
BBge  that  are  of  great  importance  to  D.C. 
citizens  as  well  aa  the  country  at  large,  we 
have  limited  ourselves  to  those  above  of 
nxanlfest  Interest  to  a  veterans  organisation. 
Mr.  President,  please  be  assured  of  our  en- 


thusiastic oonunltment  to  your  reorganisa- 
tion plan. 

Beapectfully, 

Maix;ou<  a.  Tabix>v, 
National  Commander. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  GUIDE- 
LINES ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFOR- 
MATION ACT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  the  Department  of  Justice 
issued  a  comprehensive  set  of  guidelines 
to  Federal  departments  and  agencies  on 
the  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
which  goes  Into  effect  on  Independence 
Day.  In  my  opinion,  the  guidelines  are 
positive  and  workable,  and  they  convey 
to  the  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
the  basic  objective  of  the  law — which  is 
to  define  the  right  of  access  to  official 
records  of  the  Govemment,  and  to 
broaden  the  availability  of  all  Govem- 
ment information  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  guideUnes 
give  impetus  and  a  meaning  to  the  law  as 
Intended  by  Congress.  They  were  care- 
fully worked  out  by  the  office  of  the  Legal 
Office  of  the  Justice  Department  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Govemment  Information  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  over 
a  period  of  many  months.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Frank  M.  Woseneraf  t  and 
his  assistants,  Mr.  Anthony  L.  Mondello 
and  Mr.  Webster  P.  Maxon,  were  espe- 
cially helpful  hi  developing  the  guide- 
lines in  harmony  with  congressional 
intent. 

The  affirmative  approach  toward  im- 
plementing the  act  is  emj;>hasized  by  the 
tone  of  the  guideline's  foreword  by  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  whldi 
reads  as  follows: 

If  government  is  to  be  tr\ily  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people,  the  people  mtist  know  In  detail 
the  activities  of  govemment.  Nothing  ao 
diminishes  democracy  as  secrecy.  Self  gov- 
ernment, the  maximum  participation  of  the 
citizenry  in  affairs  of  state,  la  meaningful 
only  with  an  informed  pubUc.  How  can  we 
govern  ourselves  if  we  know  not  how  we 
govern?  Never  was  it  more  important  than  In 
our  times  of  mass  society,  when  govenuuent 
affects  each  individual  in  so  many  ways,  that 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know  the  actions  of 
their  government  be  secure. 

Beginning  July  4,  a  moat  appropriate  day, 
every  executive  agency,  by  direction  of  the 
Congress,  shall  meet  in  spirit  as  weU  as  prac- 
tice the  obligations  of  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1066.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
structed every  official  of  the  executive  branch 
to  cooperate  fully  m  achieving  the  pubUc's 
right  to  know. 

Public  Law  8»-*87  Is  the  product  of  pro- 
longed deliberation.  It  reflects  the  balancing 
of  competing  principles  within  ova  demo- 
cratic order.  It  is  not  a  mere  recodification 
of  existing  practices  in  records  management 
and  m  providing  individual  aoceaa  to  Oot- 
emment  documents.  Nor  la  It  a  mere  state- 
ment of  objectives  or  an  expression  of  In- 
tent. 

Rather  tills  statute  impoees  on  tbe  execu- 
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tlT«  bnneb  aa  ainnnatlvs  obUgattan  t» 
adopt  new  BtandArtla  and  practices  for  pu1»- 
Ucatton  and  avallabUlty  of  Infonsatlon.  It 
leaves  no  douM  that  dlscloeure  la  a  tran- 
aeeBdeat  goal,  yWdiug  only  to  eiich  com- 
pelUng  connldarattnna  Jta  Uioee  provided  for 
In  the  exemptions  of  the  act. 

ThU  meoaonsMlufia  la  Intended  to  aaatst 
eTarx«gnief  to  fulfill  this  obligation,  and  to 
develop  common  and  constructtre  mettiods 
of  implementation. 

No  ie»Ie<r  oC  »a  area  as  diverse  and  iatrl- 
oato  •■  VUa  oaa  can  anticipate  «U  posslhle 
poliitt «(  strain  or  difllculty.  This  is  partic- 
ularly tne  when  vital  and  deeply  held  com- 
mltmenta  la  <mi  democratic  system,  such  as 
privacy  and  the  right  to  luoow.  Inevitably  im- 
pinge one  against  another.  I>aw  is  not  wholly 
self-ezptanatory  or  self-executing.  Its  effi- 
cacy la  heavily  dependent  on  the  sound  Judg- 
ment and  faithful  execution  of  those  who 
(Ureet  and  adaatnlster  our  agencies  of  Qov- 
«nuncnt. 

Xt  is  the  President's  conviction,  shared  by 
those  who  participated  in  its  formulation 
and  passage,  that  this  act  is  not  an  imreason- 
»ble  enctmrimmee.  If  Int^lgent  and  -par- 
possfol  Mttea  is  taken,  tt  can  serve  tbe  high- 
est idsalsaCsftes  society  as  well  as  the  goals 
trf  a  wwli  sOtiiliilslfiKwl  guveiument. 

This  law  was  initlsted  by  Congress  and 
signed  I9  tbs  Prasldent  with  several  key  con- 


— that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule  not 
the  exception: 
— ^that  all  individuala  have  equal  rights  of 


— thst  ths  kutdsn  be  on  the  Oovemment 
to  pmlUT  tiM  -withholding  of  a  document, 
not  dn  tlM  psBson  who  requests  It; 

— that  iwilviatasis  Improperly  denied  ac- 
cess to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  In- 
JunctlTe  raDef  In  the  courts; 

— that  there  be  a  change  in  Government 
policy  axm  attitude. 

It  Is  Important  therefore  that  each  agency 
of  Ouiumuent  use  this  opportunity  for 
erttlcal  sMT  anslyils  and  close  review,  indeed 
this  Unr  esn  have  pcaltive  and  beneBelal  In- 
m.  adadatttnMoa  itself— In  better 
I  ■tenagewent;  in  neetlng  the  adoption 
of  better  methods  of  search,  retrieval,  and 
copying;  and  In  making  sure  that  documen- 
tary claaslflcatlon  is  not  stretched  beyond 
the  IfBiits  of  Aenonstrsble  need. 
-  At  tfae  sssae  tlae,  this  law  gives  assurance 
tif-  tke  tndtsMml  cttlBBn  that  his  prltste 
Agtate  wflUL  aet  be  vlototed.  The  individual 
deals  wlUi  the  Government  la  a  number  of 
protected  reUtlonshlpa  which  could  be  de- 
stroyed If  the  light  know  were  not  modu- 
lated t>f  pilnclirtes  of  confidentiality  and  pri- 
vacy. SoCh  materials  as  tax  reports,  medical 
snd  personnel  files,  and  trade  secrets  must 
remain  ootsMe  the  zone  of  acceasibQlty. 

TbiM  memonndum  represents  a  conscien- 
tious sffort  to  correlate  the  text  of  the  act 
with  Its  relevant  legislative  history.  Some  of 
the  statutory  provisions  allow  room  for  more 
than  one  Interpretation,  and  definitive  an- 
swers may  have  to  await  court  rulings.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  believes  this 
memorandum  provides  a  sound  working  basis 
for  aM  agencies  and  la  thoroughly  consonant 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Each  agency,  of 
course,  must  deteonlne  for  itself  the  appli- 
cability of  the  general  principles  expressed  In 
this  memorandum  to  the  particular  records 
in  its  custody. 

This  law  can  demonstrate  anew  the  abil- 
ity of  our  branches  of  Oovemment,  working 
together,  to  vitalize  the  basic  prlnelples  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  a  balanced  approach  to 
one  oc  those  principles.  As  the  President 
stressed  In  «*g"'"g  the  law: 

"*  *  *.  a  danaocracy  works  best  when  the 
people  have  all  the  information  that  the 
security  of  the  KaUon  permits.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  pun  curtains  of  secreey 
•roand  dacisioiia  which  can  be  revealed 
without  Injury  to  the  public  Interest  *  *  *. 


I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  that  the  Unite<  States  is  an  opsa 
society  in  which  the  people's  right  to  know 
Is  cherished  and  guaT(led." 

This  memorandimi  Is  olf  ered  in  the  hope 
that  It  will  assist  the  agencies  In  developing 
a  uniform  and  oonstnlettve  in^ementatlon 
of  Public  Law  89-187  In  line  with  Its  spirit 
and  purpose  and  the  Piestdent'a  Instnictions. 

Blr.  Spealcer,  I  hope  the  oiScials  of 
Oovemment  read  the  Attorney  General's 
message  with  care  add  take  It  to  heart. 

The  guidelines  are  a  fine  step  forward, 
but  the  real  test  of  the  effectlvtiness  of 
the  act  will  depend  on  the  Implementing 
regalations  Issued  hy  the  departments 
and  agencies  within  the  framework  of 
the  g\ildeline8. 

The  subcommittee  will  monitor  these 
regulations  with  care,  and  whenever  they 
appear  not  to  measure  up  to  the  spirit 
m  the  lnt«it  of  the  law,  appropriate 
remedial  steps  will  be  taken  including 
public  hearings,  if  that  seems  desirable. 


THE  CATHDUC  SUN 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemain 
from  New  York  Lilt.  HanlbvI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccoiu)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  U>  take  these  fev  moments  to  share 
with  you  and  with  our  distinguished 
colleagues  some  observations  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  Catholic  press  In  Amer- 
ica, with  specific  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Sun,  a  weekly  newqiiaper  published  In 
the  diocese  of  Syracuse,  i»rt  of  which 
diocese  comprises  my  constituency. 

It  is  noteworthy  indeed  that  this  par- 
ticular newspaper  ig  soon  to  celebrate 
the  75th  year  of  its  publication  as  the 
only  Catholic  Journal  published  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  and  the  only  officially 
recognized  member  of  the  Catholic 
press  In  America  which  la  owned  and 
operated  comirietely  by  laymen. 

Begmi  Josv  before  the  torn  of  the  cen- 
tury— June  24,  1893 — amid  a  burst  of 
expansion  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Syracuse,  the  Catholic  Sun  has  served 
as  the  chrcMilder  of  the  church's  life  and 
growth  and  as  the  iwblic  repository  and 
disseminator  of  church  news  and  views. 

However,  tn  that  dreary  wilderness 
which  was  central  New  York  200  jrears 
ago,  "when  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
roar  of  wild  beasts  and  the  ^"ar  cries  of 
Indians,"  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  erected  the  first  Christian  chapel  in 
New  York  State,  at  Indian  Hill  In  1655. 
had  no  need  for  written  communication 
with  their  converted  congregations. 

Even  with  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  the  Syracuse  area  around 
1836,  there  was  no  real  need  felt  by  the 
Catholic  community  for  Its  own  sec- 
tarian press  to  serve  the  relatively  small 
parish  populations  which  resided  in 
fairly  close  proxlmlt|r. 

It  waa  only  after  the  formal  creation 
of  the  diocese  of  Syracuse  by  Poi>e  Leo 
XTTT  in  November  20,  1886,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Riflitit  Reverend  Pat- 
rick A.  Ludden  In  December  of  that  year. 


U^iat  any  real  consideration  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  news- 
paper. 

Although  the  last  of  seven  dioceses 
into  which  the  State  was  divided,  this 
diocese  included  the  vast  territory  first 
proseljrtized  by  men  such  as  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  le  Moyne,  Chaumonot.  Dablon, 
le  Mercier,  the  de  LamberviUes,  and  de 
I'Huc.  In  this  vast  historical  setting  and 
faced  with  the  logistical  problem  of  co- 
ordinating the  works  of  widely  separated 
parishes  and  with  the  ever-burgeoning 
congregations  of  Catholic  immigrants, 
the  diocese  soon  sanctioned  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Sun. 

Thus,  James  K.  McOuire,  president  of 
the  Syracuse  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Harvey  B.  Cassidy,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  manager  of  that  same 
firm,  began  in  June  18G2  to  publish  the 
Son  for  the  nearly  40,000  parishioners  of 
the  diocese. 

From  the  first  days  of  that  2-petmy 
paper  published  tn  the  small  pressroom 
at  117  Market  Street  tn  Syracuse,  ttie 
church  in  central  New  York  has  had  its 
history  and  growth  recorded  and  re- 
ported by  the  Sun.  And  what  has  become 
so  welcome  a  feature  of  Sunday  morn- 
ings began  its  still  continuing  struggle 
of  financial  security  and  took  its  first 
steps  toward  active  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

This  editorial  excerpt  from  the  July  9, 
1011,  Issue  of  the  Sim  bears  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  Intent  of  the  paper's  first 
publishers  and  gives  us  a  gUmpse  into 
the  early  optimism  and  q>irtt  which  faai 
enabled  the  paper  to  persevere. 

Wk  Abb  Psottd 

We  feel  certain  we  shall  be  forgiven  if  we 
blow  our  own  horn  just  a  Uttle  bit.  The 
CathoUc  Sun  was  started  with  a  purpose. 
To  found  a  Catholic  paper  Is  not  an  easy 
undertaking.  It  requires  careful  management 
and  the  most  rigid  economy.  It  calls  for  an 
endless  amount  of  stlcktoativeness,  and.  even 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  frequently 
success  does  not  come,  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  this 
paper  has  been  a  success.  To  be  sure,  It  «>- 
countered  aU  the  infantile  mssases  of  the 
newspaper  world,  but  by  csrefnl  nursing  it 
hse  survived  them  all  and  Is  now  a  pretty 
healthy  member  of  the  newspaper  family, 
and,  please  Ood.  wiU  so  remain.  .  .  . 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  ...  to  put  out 
a  paper  Catholic  to  the  core;  a  paper  of  blgb 
moral  tone;  one  that  Is  not  afraid  to  criticize 
wrong  whether  it  is  found  In  our  own  ranks 
or  outside;  a  paper  first  of  all  OaUiolle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  congratulating  the 
Catholic  Sun  and  Its  owner-manager, 
Lawrence  Vieu,  on  the  attainment  of  this 
landmark  in  the  paper's  history,  may  I 
express  the  tiope  for  Its  continued  suc- 
cess as  an  Integral  and  meaningful  seg- 
ment of  the  church's  "life  of  grace "  in 
the  world  and  in  our  homes. 


DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  -consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  rMr.  Albirt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarta  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  taUes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  letters 
and  enclosures  which  I  have  received 
today  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  the  relationship  of  Federal 
expenditures  to  the  national  economy 
and  on  some  of  the  major  benefits  which 
have  been  forthcoming  from  Federal 
programs. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Meml^ers  of 
the  House  that  they  carefully  study 
these  documents  and  weigh  the  facts 
which  they  contain  before  casting  their 
votes  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  documents  to  which  I  refer  fol- 
low : 

The  Secretabv  or  tub  Tbeasukt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  19, 1967. 

Hon.  CASL  AI.BEKT, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Albert:  On  the  day  after  to- 
morrow the  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
important  resp>onslbllity  to  discharge.  On 
June  30  the  present  authority  of  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  money  will  expire.  The  House  will 
be  called  upon  to  vote  up  or  down  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  debt  limit.  That  bill  has 
the  following  purposes,  and  those  purposes 
only:  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  Treasury 
to  pay  the  government's  bills,  meet  Its  debt 
obligations  In  an  orderly  and  economical  way, 
and  avoid  a  damaging  and  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  unprecedented  disruption  of  all 
government  activities,  including  a  vital  and 
ezijenslve  armed  confiict. 

The  Treasury  cannot  spend  one  red  cent 
that  the  Congress  does  not  previously  au- 
thorize. The  Congress  controls  the  purse.  It 
authorlsee  programs;  It  appropriates  spedflc 
amounts  to  be  spent  on  these  programs. 

The  debt  limit  cannot  regulate  spending. 
It  can  paralyze  the  Treasury's  ability  to  meet 
the  obligations  Congress  itself  creates.  If 
Congress  wants  to  influence  the  course  and 
amount  of  spending  by  the  government,  it 
can  do  so  by  its  action  on  appropriations  or 
reclsslons  of  specific  spending  authority — 
and  that  la  the  proper  way  for  Congress  to 
regulate  spending. 

The  debt  limit  bill  which  the  Congress  wUl 
be  asked  to  approve  is  reconunended  unani- 
mously by  the  fifteen  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills.  Their  record  for  fiscal  respon- 
liblltty  win  stand  favorable  comparison  with 
any  group  of  legislators  anywhere.  That  is 
why  they  are  chosen  by  their  oolleag;ues  to 
serve  on   this  distinguished   Committee. 

They,  as  would  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, greatly  prefer  surpluses  to  deficits,  dis- 
like paying  large  outlays  for  Interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  would  enjoy  reducing  the 
debt. 

But,  as  responsible  legislators,  they  do  not 
<ee  the  sense  in  withholding  adequate  au- 
thority to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  bills  that 
Congress  Itself  prescribes. 

They  believe,  for  reasons  spelled  out  In 
the  report  of  the  Democratic  majority,  that 
the  debt  limit  action  incorporated  in  the  bJU 
they  recommend  Is  the  course  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. They  believe  It  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  extend  borrowing  authority 
so  as  to  permit  orderly  and  economical  fi- 
nancing and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
prudence  and  restraint  in  budget  making  by 
the  Executive  Department  and  the  author- 
ization and  appropriating  processes  by  the 
Congress. 

Nearly  two  weeks  ago  a  majority  of  the 
House,  Including  every  Republican  member 
voting,  defeated  a  previous  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  Treasury  borrowing  authority.  From 
the  debate,  it  would  seem  that  the  under- 
lying factor  was  an  erroneous  impression  that 


increases  in  nondefenae  expenditures  are  the 
root  cause  of  deficits  in  President  Johnson's 
budgets,  resulting  in  an  increase  In  the  na- 
tional  debt   dangerous   to  the  economy. 

Given  my  departmental  and  personal  bias, 
customarily  I  welcome  the  emphasis  on  pri- 
orities and  fiscal  responsibility  that  any  in 
the  Congress  and  the  public  cbooee  to  give. 
In  the  past,  I  have  applauded  and  solicited 
the  support  of  leaders  of  the  minority  for 
these  policies. 

But  I  cannot  stand  silently  by  when  po- 
tentially constructive  criticism  fails  to  re- 
flect all  the  facts,  creating  an  erroneous  Im- 
pression that,  if  left  unanswered  and  incom- 
plete, might  provide  the  basis  for  legislative 
action  on  the  debt  limit  that  would  shake 
confidence  in  the  economy  and  imperil  the 
essential  processes  of  government. 

I  invite  all  those  who  voted  against  the 
provision  of  additional  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  week  before  last,  all  those  who  may 
have  believed  sincerely  that  It  is  necessary 
to  deprive  the  government  of  the  means  of 
ordeily  and  economical  financial  manage- 
ment in  order  to  get  at  Federal  spending, 
and  all  those  who  may  have  done  so  out 
of  party  loyalty  but  against  their  real  con- 
victions, to  consider  the  facts  about  Federal 
spending  that  follow. 

Let  us  go  over  the  factual  record: 

The  first  and  foremost  fact,  that  the  record 
will  support  fully,  is  that,  far  from  being  out 
of  control.  Federal  spending  under  President 
Johnson  has  been  subjected  to  tight,  effec- 
tive and  sustained  control — even  under  the 
stress  of  war  and  even  in  the  face  of  huge 
Increases  in  revenues — that  were  it  not  for 
the  special  costs  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Southea-H  Asia,  the  administrative 
budgets  would  provide  surpluses — not  defi- 
cits— in  fiscal  1966,  1967  and  1968. 

The  second  general  fact  worth  noting  is 
that  our  deficits  in  1965  and  1966  declined  to 
insignificant  fractions  of  gross  national 
product,  that  even  in  this  fiscal  year,  when 
Vietnam  spending  more  than  tripled,  the 
deficit  will  be  less  than  one  and  a  half  per- 
cent of  GNP,  and  that  the  best  currently 
avaUable  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  that  the  deficit  will  remain  far  t>elow  the 
2.7  percent  of  GNP  figure  reached  In  fiscal 
1959  when  there  was  no  armed  confiict. 

The  third  general  fact  I  want  to  bring  out 
is  that  during  the  years  in  the  19608  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  office,  Federal  si>end- 
Ing  was  subetantially  larger  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  our  economy  than  It  has  been  since, 
and  that  In  the  Johnson  years  Federal  spend- 
ing has  continued  to  decline  as  a  percent  of 
GNP,  despite  ajid  including  the  addition  of 
Vietnam  coats.  The  argument  that  the  Budg- 
et is  a  danger  to  our  free  enterprise  system 
Is,  like  the  notion  that  oiu-  deficits  are  In- 
creasing In  real  terms,  altogether  untrue, 
for  Federal  spending  was  a  bigger  proportion 
of  the  economy  in  the  19S0s  than  it  has  been 
since. 

Finally,  since  the  debt  llmilt  Is  the  matter 
at  stake  here — however  wrongly — let  me  note 
that  far  from  increasing,  the  Federal  debt  is 
continuing  to  decline  in  real  per  capita 
terms. 

As  a  real  per  capita  debt.  It  stood  at  91,833 
per  man,  woman  and  child  tn  1961,  held 
about  steady  during  the  Korean  War  and 
has  declined  steadily  since,  even  Into  the 
years  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I 
want  to  go  over  the  record  with  you. 

I  challenge  those  who  assert  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  let  spending 
get  out  of  hand,  to  answer  the  following 
questions,  on  the  basis  of  the  factual  record, 
not  of  pKJiltlcal  fantasy: 

1.  Do  those  who  assert  that  Federal  spend- 
ing is  not  under  effective  control  mean  that 
too  much  Is  being  spent  for  the  defense 
SLgainst  communist  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

2.  Or,  do  they  claim  that  during  the  four 


fiscal  years  for  which  President  Jotiaaan  has 
been  fully  responsible  non-Vietnam  spend- 
ing has  gotten  out  of  control? 

I  want  them  to  face  up  to  these  two 
questions  on  the  basis  of  these  administra- 
tive budget  facts  for  fiscal  years  already 
complete  or  nearly  complete — ^Fiscal  1965, 
1966  and  1967. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  by  looking 
at  the  budget  results  without  the  special 
Vietnam  revenues  and  costs,  I  emphatically 
am  not  trying  to  wave  those  costs  aside. 
They  are  facta  of  life.  What  I  am  getting  at 
is  the  following:  In  the  portion  of  the  budget 
where  there  is  some  freedom  of  choice  the 
President  has  exercised  very  strict  and  effec- 
tive control  of  Federal  spending.  This  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  special  budget  effects 
of  Vietnam  are  taken  into  account.  Thus,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  Budget  without 
the  Vietnam  costs  and  revenues  to  get  aji 
undlstorted  view  of  what  has  reaUy  tran- 
spired in  the  budget  in  President  Johnson's 
Administration. 

During  the  three  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete fiscal  years  covered  by  budgets  original- 
ly prepared  and  executed  by  President  John- 
son (fiscal  years  1965,  1966  and  1967)  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  have  In- 
creased from  $97.7  billion  in  fiscal  1964  to 
approximately  $127.5  billion.  But  of  tluit  in- 
crease In  Federal  outlays  of  $29.8  billion, 
somewhat  over  $20  billion  results  from  the 
special  costs  of  resisting  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia. 

In  other  words,  all  non-Vietnam  expendi- 
tures have  Increased  by  some  $9.5  billion  in 
three  years.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  a  little 
over  $3  billion — or  only  3'^  percent — a  year. 
This  should  be  compared  to  the  7V^  percent 
a  year  growth  of  the  national  economy,  and 
of  state  and  local  expenditures  averaging  8 
percent  a  year,  in  this  period. 

Now  let  me  note  these  further  points,  to 
put  the  Federal  Budget  into  true  perspec- 
tive: 

Of  the  nearly  $9Vi  bilUon  increase  in  non- 
Vietnam  expenditures  in  the  three  fiscal  years 
for  which  President  Johnson  has  budgeted, 
and  which  are  complete  or  nearly  complete, 
$5  bilUon  is  accounted  for  by  three  items 
where  increases  were  beyond  Presidential 
control :  interest  in  the  public  debt.  Increased 
civUian  pay,  and  veterans  benefits. 

All  the  other  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taken  together  have  risen  in  these 
years  by  only  4%  biUion,  or  about  $114 
billion  per  year. 

When  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1968, 
which  has  not  yet  started.  Is  added,  non- 
Vietnam  expenditures  are  projected  to  rise 
$16.5  bimon  over  the  four  fiscal  years. 

Of  this,  the  three  items  not  within  Presi- 
dential control  account  for  $6  billion.  That 
means  that  all  other  non-Vietnam  programs 
rise  by  $9.5  billion.  That  Is  lees  than  S  per- 
cent a  year.  Even  if  the  effect  on  the  budget 
of  sales  of  financial  assets  is  discounted,  the 
increase  is  weU  under  4  percent  a  year. 

Excluding  the  costs  of  Vietnam,  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  administrative  budget 
were  16  percent  of  Gross  National  Product 
In  1964.  This  will  drop  to  14  percent  m  the 
fiscal  year  about  to  end. 

This  oomperes  to  an  average  of  16.3  per- 
cent during  the  last  six  years  of  the  last 
Republican  Administration — after  Korean 
War  outlays  were  ended. 

Tou  wUl  receive  from  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  an  account  of  some  of  the  benefits 
achieved  by  these  modest  and  careful  in- 
creases In  non- Vietnam  outlays  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

In  order  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
may  have  the  budgetary  facts  on  Income  and 
outgo,  the  deficits,  the  impact  of  special  costs 
of  the  anned  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  debt  burden,  for  the  years  In  which 
President  Johnson  has  had  full  budgetary 
responsibility,  there  Is  attached  a  more  de- 
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teU«d  an*Iyals  of  tbeae  yean,  with  pertinent 
tables. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hkkbt  H.  Fowlxb. 

Thx  Johnson  Bitsoxt  Bkcosd 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  picture  of 
budgets,  Income  and  outgo,  deflclts  and  debt 
bvirden.  It  la  necessary  to  examine  tbe  record 
ot  the  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
under  those  headings. 

For  this  purpose  several  tables  are  pro- 
vided. They  contain  the  principal  budget 
facts  as  they  appear  in  all  three  types  of 
the  Budgets  in  use — administrative,  cash  and 
national  income  accounts.  But  for  simplicity 
of  discussion  reference  will  be  made  only 
to  the  administrative  budget,  with  1067  and 
1068  estimates  revised  according  to  our 
latest  information.  Generally  similar  results 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  cash  or  the  national 
Income  account  budget. 

Tbe  record  for  fiscal  years  196S  through 
1968  that  is  vmder  examination  is  not  only 
that  of  the  Johnson  Presidency.  It  is  also 
the  record  of  the  Oovemment's  income  and 
outgo  in  the  four  fiscal  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  This  record 
shows  how  the  potentials  of  the  1964  Rev- 
enue Act  for  economic  growth,  economic  sta- 
bility and  control  of  Federal  spending  have 
been  handled  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

Stepped  up  outlays  in  Vietnam  began  in 
Fiscal  1966.  Thus  only  one  of  the  fiscal  years 
under  discussion — 1965 — is  not  influenced  In 
a  major  way  by  the  special  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Where  tbe  tmcertalntles  of  war 
make  comparisons  of  current  estimates  for 
Fiscal  1968  with  other  years  Inappropriate, 
only  1965  through  1967  will  be  considered. 

Section  1 — the  opening  words — of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  laid  a  commitment  to 
fiscal  responsibility  upon  both  tbe  Executive 
and  the  Congress.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion sponsored  and  heartily  agreed  to  that 
responslblUty,  in  advance.  Section  1  reads: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  Act  through  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy,  will,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than  lower) 
revenues  and  that  nich  revenue  increases 
should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the  deficits 
in  the  administrative  budgets  and  then  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt.  To  fxuther  the  objec- 
tive of  obtaining  balanced  budgets  in  the 
near  future.  Congress,  by  this  action,  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  talcing  all  reasonable 
means  to  restrain  Government  spending  and 
urges  the  President  to  declare  his  accord 
with  this  objective.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Furthermore,  this  Act  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  uses  of  fiscal  policy  that  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Chairman  Mills  of  tbe  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee: 

"There  are  two  roculs  the  Oovemment 
could  follow  toward  a  larger,  more  prosper- 
ous economy — the  tax  reduction  tooA  or  the 
OoTemment  expenditure  increase  road  .  .  . 
The  Increase  In  Oovemment  expenditure 
road  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity  with  larger  and  larger  shares  of  that 
activity  initiating  In  Oovemment  .  .  .  Tlie 
tax  reduction  road,  on  tbe  other  hand,  gets 
us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity  with 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  that  enlarged 
activity  initiating  In  the  private  sector  .  .  . 

"Section  I  of  the  bill  is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger, 
more  progressive  economy." 

In  his  signing  statement.  President  John- 
son embraced  tbe  objective  of  stimulating 
tbe  economy  by  lightening  its  tax  load  and 
slmultaneoualy  controlling  Increased  spend- 
ing. 

Here  is  the  spending  and  income  record 
that  shows  how  faithfully  and  effectively  he 
has  pvL*.  that  principle  into  practice.  It  is 
Bummarized  in  Table  1. 


THX    INCOMX    AND    OUTGO    RECORD 

Before  Vietnam 
Fiscal  1965 

The  economy  responded  so  quickly  o  the 
tax  reductions  for  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses that  went  into  effect  five  months  be- 
fore this  fiscal  year  began  that  revenues  rose 
by  t3.6  billion  over  tbe  year  before,  to  $93.1 
biUlon. 

But  Federal  spending  declined,  by  91.2  bil- 
lion, to  $96.5  billion. 

The  Vietnam  years 
Fiscal  1966 

Due  chiefly  to  the  continued  quickening 
of  the  economy  following  the  1964  tax  cut 
revenues  climbed  In  Fiscal  1966  by  no  less 
than  111.6  bUllon. 

Bven  in  the  face  of  such  a  bounty,  the 
President  continued  to  hold  spending  below 
the  rise  in  the  government's  income,  and  it 
was  due  only  to  the  inclusion  of  $6.1  billion  of 
special  Vietnam  outlays  that  In  Fiscal  1966 
spending  Increased  by  as  much  as  $10.6 
billion. 

In  Fiscal  1966  revenues  raised  especially 
to  pay  the  costs  of  Vietnam  came  to  $1.3 
billion.  The  special  costs  of  Vietnam  that 
year  came  to  $6.1  blllloQ.  Thus,  without  Viet- 
nam, the  record  would  have  been  about  as 
follows — give  or  take  a  little  for  Indirect 
effects  that  can  only  be  guessed — as  seen 
in  Table  2 : 

Non-Vietnam  revenues  up  by  $10.4  billion, 
but  non-Vietnam  spending  up  by  less  than 
half  as  much,  or  some  $4.4  billion. 

Fiscal  1967 

In  this  fiscal  year  the  costs  of  Vietnam 
rose  so  swiftly  that  total  Federal  spending 
rose  much  faster  than  revenues. 

It  is  the  only  year  In  which  this  Is  so. 
While  the  original  Budget  was  planned  to 
keep  these  expenditure  increases  roughly  In 
line  with  revenues,  the  accelerated  pace  of 
the  war,  special  expenditures  made  neces- 
sary because  of  tight  money  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  outlays  v$ted  by  this  Congress 
over  and  above  the  levels  of  the  President's 
Budget  all  contributed  to  a  spending  total 
well  over  $16  bUllon  in  excess  of  that 
planned.  Here  is  the  1947  record,  as  It  is  esti- 
mated at  this  time : 

Total  revenues  will  be  up  by  some  $11.8 
billion,  but  total  spending  will  rise  by  $20.6 
bUUon. 

If  special  Vietnam  revenues  and  outlays 
are  set  aside,  the  comparison  with  non- 
Vletnam  income  and  outgo  of  the  year  bef(»e 
is: 

Non-Vietnam  revenues  up  in  Fiscal  1967 
by  $8.4  billion, 

But,  again,  non-Vletaam  expendltiu-es  up 
by  substantially  less  than  revenues,  at  about 
$6  billion. 

Fiscal  1968 

Here,  of  course,  only  estimates  are  avail- 
able, for  a  year  of  mort  than  the  usual  un- 
certainties, that  begins  a  month  from  now. 
Both  Budget  Director  Schultze  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  emphasized  In 
testimony  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  May  16  the  fact  that  Fiscal 
1968  estimates,  tUtbough  they  are  based  on 
the  beet  current  information,  are  vulnerable 
to  the  Incalculable  imcertalnties  of  war. 
These  estimates,  nevertheless,  are  the  best 
that  can  currently  be  made. 

Total  revenues  in  Fiscal  1968  are  expected 
to  Increase  some  $9.0  billion. 

Total  spending,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
current  information,  are  expected  also  to 
increase  $9.0. 

With  Vietnam  revenues  and  outlays  set 
aside,  however,  the  changes  from  tbe  com- 
parable 1967  totals  woidd  be: 

Non-Vietnam  revenues  up  $8.6  billion, 
but— 


Non-Vietnam  spending  up  by  approxi- 
mately $7  billion,  once  again  well  under  the 
rise  of  revenues. 

Now  one  further  and  very  Important  fact 
that  is  never  mentioned  by  critics  of  the 
Administration's  Budgets: 

During  the  final  six  fiscal  years  of  the 
last  Republican  Administration — which 
were  not  burdened  by  any  special  defense 
costs — the  Administrative  Budget  averaged 
16.3  percent  of  Gross  National  Product. 

But,  in  the  seven  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete Democratic  fiscal  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, including  the  $20  billion  rise  in  Viet- 
nam costs  of  fiscal  1966  and  1967,  the  Budget 
has  averaged  only   15.6  percent  of  GNP. 

And,  in  the  three  Johnson  fiscal  years 
1965,  1966  and  1967,  in  which  the  Vietnam 
costs  are  concentrated,  the  average  is  never- 
theless still  lower:  15.5  percent: 

THE    DETICrr    RECORD 

This  control  of  Federal  expenditures  has 
had  an  effect  upon  our  deficits  that  is  not 
reflected  in  many  comments  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  record.  Once  again,  let 
us  look  at  the  administrative  budget  record. 
Tables  1,  3  and  4  are  of  Interest  here. 

Including  the  effect  of  Vietnam  on  both 
spending  and  revenues,  the  control  over 
spending  exercised  by  tbe  President  has  re- 
duced tbe  deficit  in  two  out  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  for  which  he  has  had  full  budg- 
etary responsibility  and  that  are  nearly 
completed. 

Excluding  Vietnam  revenues  and  outlajri, 
there  has  been  but  one  deficit,  and  there 
would  have  been  two  surpluses,  in  the  Fiscal 
Years  1966  through  1967.  Without  Vietnam, 
tbe  Fiscal  1968  estimates  would  show  a 
third  surplus,  out  of  four  years,  for  the  John- 
son Administration,  and  the  size  of  the  sur- 
pluses would  be  growing. 

Here  are  the  figures,  with  Vietnam: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1965,  the  deficit  declined  by 
more  than  half,  to  $3.4  billion. 

In  Fiscal  1966,  tbe  deficit  shrank  further  to 
$2.3  billion  despite  an  addition  to  spending 
due  to  Vietnam — net  of  special  revenues 
raised  to  defray  the  costs  of  Vietnam- 
amounting  to  $4.9  biUlon. 

In  Fiscal  1967  the  deficit  rose  to  $11  billion 
as  now  estimated.  This  results  from  an  in- 
crease In  spending  due  to  Vietnam  of  some 
$16>4  billion,  net  of  special  Vietnam  revenues. 

And  in  the  Fiscal  1968  Budget,  information 
currently  available  indicates  a  substantially 
unchanged  deficit,  despite  a  further  net  ad- 
dition to  expenditures,  due  to  Vietnam,  of 
more  than  $17  bllUon. 

THX    DEBT    BURDEN     RECORD 

Another  result  of  the  fiscal  control  exer- 
cised by  President  Johnson  la  a  national 
debt  that — despite  the  costs  of  Vietnam— is 
continuing  to  move  downward  In  relation  to 
the  economy  of  which  It  is  a  part.  Here, 
again,  is  the  record,  which  can  be  seen  in 
Table  4,  and,  for  Fiscal  Years  1964  to  1967, 
in  Table  1. 

During  the  three  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete fiscal  years — Fiscal  1966,  1966  and 
1967 — the  public  debt  has  grown  from  $312.5 
bllUon  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  1964  to  the  esti- 
mate of  $327.3  bUlion  for  the  end  of  Fiscal 
1967. 

That  is  a  growth  of  $14.7  billion,  or  ap- 
proximately 4.7  percent.  In  the  public  debt. 

In  the  same  three  years,  the  gross  national 
product  will  rise  according  to  current  esti- 
mates by  approximately  26  percent — or,  five 
times  as  much  as  the  public  debt. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  when  Fiscal 
1964  ended,  the  national  debt  was  61  per- 
cent of  tbe  gross  natloiuil  product. 

But  by  the  end  Fiscal  1967,  the  national 
debt  is  expected  to  be  down  to  43  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  That  is  a  very 
big  drop  in  only  three  years. 
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Table  1. — The  spending  and  income  record,  fiscal  years  1984-88 

[Dollars  in  billions) 
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Bodsat 

Flacal  yean 

Revenues 

Revenues 
(+)or(-) 

Spending 

Spending 
(+)or(-) 

Deficn 

DsficH 

(+)or(-) 

Public  debt,! 
end  at  year 

Percent  ot 
GNP 

Administrative  budget .■ 

1964 
1965 
1966 

1967  » 

1968  > 
1966-68' 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

1968 
1966^8 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 
1966-68 

{89.5 
93.1 
104.7 
116.5 
125.5 

+$3.1 

+3.6 

+11.6 

+11.8 

+9.0 

+32.4 

+5.8 

+4.2 

+  14.8 

+20.2 

+  13.4 

+48.4 

+5.3 

+5.1 

+12.0 

+17.2 

+17.3 

+46.5 

J97.7 
96.5 
107.0 
127.5 
136.5 

+J5.0 

-1.2 

+  10.5 

+2a5 

+9.0 

+4ao 

+6.6 

+Z1 

+15.4 

+23.1 

+11.5 

+50.0 

+5.5 

+  1.4 

+14.0 

+21.3 

+  15.6 

+50.9 

J8.2 
3.4 
2.3 

11.0 
11.0 

+J2.0 
-4.8 
-1.2 
+8.8 
=  NC 

$312.5 
317.9 
320.4 
327.2 

a 

4$ 
45 

43 

Cash  budget 

115.5 
119.7 
134.5 
154.7 
168.1 

120.3 
122.4 
137.8 
160.9 
172.4 

4.8 
Z7 
3.3 
6.2 
4.2 

+.8 
-2.1 

+.6 
+2.9 
-1.9 

NIA  budget 

115.5 
120.6 
132.6 
149.8 
167.1 

116.9 
118.3 
132.3 
153.6 
169.2 

1.4 
"2.3 
'.3 
3.8 
Zl 

+.2 

-3.7 

-KO 

'+4.1 

-1.7 

"*• 

I  Includes  Government  enterprise  debt  guaranteed  by  U.S.  Treasury.  i  Surplus. 

1  Gives  etfect  to  revisions  by  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  and  Budget  Director  Schultze  to  House         •  Reduction  of  surplus. 
Ways  and  Means  Cotninittee,  May  15,  1967.  •  Surplus  ol  0.3  to  deficit  of  3.8. 

Table  2. — Administrative  budget  results,  fiscal  years  1984  through  1968  with  and  without  special  Vietnam  costs  and  revenues 

lOollars  in  billions| 


Fiscal  years 

Administrative  budget 

1964 

1965 

1966 

19671 

1968  > 

Change,  1965-67  (Johnson 

administration     years, 
complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete) 

Change,  1965-68  (Johnson 
administration  budgets) 

Change,  1966-67  (Vietnam 

years,  complete  or  nearly 

complete) 

Amount' 

Percent 

Amount' 

Percent 

Amount ' 

Percent 

Total  outlays 

$97.7 

$96.5 

$107. 0 

$127. 5 

$136.5 

Total  revenues 

89.5 
-8.2 

93.1 
-3.4 

104.7 
-2.3 

116.5 
-11.0 

125.5 
-11.0 

Deficit(-) 



Total  outlays 

97.7 

96.5 

107.0 

127.5 

136.5 

$29.8 

30 

$38.8 

40 

$31.0 

32 

Vietnam  outlays 

6.1 

100.9 

20.0+ 
107.0+ 

22.0+ 
114.0+ 

20.0+ 
9.0+ 

22.0+ 
16.0+ 

20.0+ 
10.0+ 

Non-Vietnam  outlays 

97.7 

96.5 

10 

17 

11 

Revenues 

89.5 

93.1 

104.7 

116.5 

125.5 

27.0 

30 

36.0 

40 

23.4 

25 

Vietnam  revenues 

1.2 
103.5 

4.6 
111.9 

5.0 
120.5 

4.6 
22.4 

5.0 
31.0 

4.6 
18.8 

Non-Vietnam  revenues 

89.5 

93.1 

25 

35 

20 

Non-Vietnam  outlays 

97.7 
89.5 

96.5 
93.1 

100.9 
103.5 

107.  0+ 
112.0 

114.0+ 
120.5 

Non-Vietnam  revenues 

Surpluses  (+)  or  deficlti  (-)... 

-8.2 

-3.4 

+2.6 

H-5.0 

H<.0 

■Gives  effect  to  budget  revisions  estimated  May  15  by  Secretary  ot  ttie  Treasury  Fowler  and 
Budget  Director  Schuttze  In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


>  Estimated. 


Table  3. — Sxtmmary 


Budget 

Years  in  which  deficit  declined  or  there  was  a  surplus 

Years  when  there  was  no  change 

Years  nvhen  defi- 
cit increased 

Adminislrallve ' 

1965,1966 

1968 

1967. 

Cash.    .. 

1965  1968 

1966  1967. 

NIA. 

1965,' 1966.' 1968 

1967! 

B«rd(M 

Riseot 
revMiuts 
(billrns) 

Riwol 
outlays 
(billions) 

Adininislrative:' 

1%5 

+$16 
+32.4 
+36.0 

+4.2 
48.4 
52.6 

5,1 

46.5 

-$1.2 

1966-€8 

+4ao 

1965  68 "                   

+»:$ 

Cash:                                                                                                                                                                                             

1965 

+2.1 

1986-68 ','    .'               .    " 

sao 

1965-«8 .                                        .... 

+52.1 

NIA: 

1965 

1.4 

1966^...                                                       -        -        -                                       -                      

sai 

1965-58 

S2.3 

'  Gives  effect  to  revisions  in  tiscal  year  1967  and  1968  budgets  in  testimony  ot  Secretary  ol  tha 
1967'"^  F'owler  and  Budget  OirKtor  Schultze  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  May  15, 


'Surplus. 
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Table  4. — Public  debt,  deficits,  and  surpluses 


June  19,  1967 


June  19,  1967 
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EaddlMlyMr 

Public  deM 
(billions) 

Public  debt 
as  percent 

oTgnp 

Real 
per  capita 
public  debt 

Surplus  (+) 

or  defiert  (-) 

(billnns) 

Surplus  (+) 

or  deficit  (-) 

as  percent 

ofGt<P 

Real  economic 

growth  rates 

after  Koraa 

and  before 

Vietnam 

(percent) 

World  War  II: 

1940 

IS  J 

2».4 

2SB.3 
29.2 

271.3 

274.4 

2n!6 
2».4 

IS:I 

28.2 

312.5 
317.9 

320.4 
328.6 

51.1 
133.9 
97.7 

82.2 
76.8 
74.1 
74.9 

72.5 
66.6 
62.7 
62.8 
60.7 
57.8 
57.1 
55.1 
53.4 
51.5 
48.8 

45.0 
43.2 

$783 
2,544 
1,946 

1,823 
1,824 
1,826 
1,821 

1,802 
1,706 
1,611 
1.59S 
1,593 
1,540 
1,532 
1,528 
1,515 
1,518 
1,478 

1,452 

-J3.9 

-20.7 

-3.1 

+3.5 
-4.0 
-9.5 
-3.1 

-4.2 
+1.6 
+1.6 
-2.8 
-12.4 
+1.2 
-3.9 
-6.4 
-6.3 
-8.2 
-3.4 

-2.2 
-11.0 

1946 

19S0 

1.2 

^\:\ 

2.6 
.9 

1.1 

+.4 

+:? 

2.7 

1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
.5 

.3 
1.4 

Kwm: 

19S1 

1952 

1953- 

1954       

■^  ,  ■  Mill  - 

1955 

19S6 

1957 

2  2 

19St 

19S9 

1960. 

19C1 

1982 -- 

4.7 

1963 

1964 

1965 

5.9 

VMiMm: 

1966       

1967     

ExxuuTivK  Oftxcx  of 

THK  PKSBISKm, 

BuxKAiT  or  THx  BiriHsn. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1997. 
Bon.  Casl  Albkbt, 
Majority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  lis.  Alxkki:  In  bis  letter  to  you  ot 
June  19,  Secretary  Fowler  rtatea  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  will 
provide  you  with  additional  Information 
about  the  relationship  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  the  national  economy  and  about 
some  of  the  major  benefits  which  have  been 
forthcoming  from  Federal  programs. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  which  covers 
both  of  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Chasi.m  L.  Schultze, 

Director. 
(Enclosure.) 

What's  Happknkd  to  tsk  Fsoxsai.  BinxixT 
Since  1964 

In  explaining  the  1964  tax  cut.  House  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  MUIs  stated: 

"There  are  two  roads  the  Oovemment 
could  follow  toward  a  larger,  more  proepMt>us 
economy — the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Oov- 
emment expenditure  increase  road  .  .  .  The 
Increase  in  Oovemment  expenditure  road 
gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity 
with  larger  and  larger  shares  of  that  ac- 
tivity initiating  in  Oovemment  .  .  .  The  tax 
reduction  road,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  \is 
to  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity  with  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  that  enlarged  ac- 
tivity Initiating  in  the  private  sector  .  .  ." 

Expendlttire  data  clearly  show  that  the 
Oovemment  baa  followed  the  road  outlined 
by  Chairman  Mills — Federal  activity  i$  not 
taking  a  larger  share  of  economic  activity — 
indeed  quite  to  the  contrary. 

1.  Excluding  the  costs  of  Vietnam,  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  administrative  budget 
were  16%  of  gross  national  product  In  1904 — 
they  wlU  be  14%  In  fiscal  1967  and  1968.  Tak- 
ing all  four  years  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion together.  Federal  non-Vietnam  expendi- 
tures averaged  14  J  %  of  the  gross  national 
product,  compared  to  16.3%  for  the  last  six 
years  of  President  Elsenhower's  Administra- 
tion, the  period  after  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War. 

3.  Even  including  the  costs  of  Vietnam — 
which  are  running  in  excess  of  930  billion — 
the  ratio  of  Federal  expenditures  to  ONP,  In 
both  fiscal  1967  and  1968.  will  be  16.8%,  less 
than  In  196S  and  1969  (years  in  which  there 
were  no  war  expenditures),  and  far  below 


the  21%  reached  diuring  the  Korean  War. 
Finally,  taking  all  four  years  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  together.  Federal  expendi- 
tures, including  the  costs  of  Vietnam,  avw- 
aged  IS.8%  of  ONP — oompared  to  the  16.3% 
ratio  for  the  last  six  Blsenhower  years. 

3.  In  absolute  amounts,  non-Vietnam  ex- 
penditures will  have  risen  by  some  $9^^ 
billion  between  fiscal  1964  and  1967.  This  is 
an  Increase  of  only  3>4%  per  year — com- 
pared to  increases  in  the  national  economy 
averaging  about  7V^%  a  year  and  in  State 
and  local  expenditure*,  averaging  8%  a  year. 
If  we  e^d  1968,  the  rise  in  non-Vietnam  ex- 
penditures over  the  past  four  years  equals 
about  $15^  biUion,  or  artlll  less  than  4% 
per  year. 

4.  Of  the  $914  billion  increase  in  non- 
Vietnam  expenditures  between  1964  and 
1967,  $£  billion  is  accounted  for  by  three  un- 
controllable items:  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Increased  civilian  pay,  and  veterans' 
benefits.  All  other  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  taken  together,  have  risen  by 
only  $4Y,  biUion^-about  #1^  biUion  per 
year. 

5.  Taking  1968  into  account,  we  find  non- 
Vietnam  expenditures  rising  $15  ^  billion, 
of  which  internet,  civilian  pay  raises,  and 
veterans  accoun  t  for  $6  billion.  All  other  ix'o- 
graoui  rise  by  $9^  billion— Icm  than  3% 
per  year.  Even  If  we  dlscoimt  the  effect  on 
the  budget  of  sales  of  financial  assets,  the 
increase  is  well  under  4%  per  year. 

6.  If  we  use  the  more  comprehensive  na- 
tional income  accounts  budget,  non-Vietnam 
expenditures  fall  from  19.17c  of  ONP  in  1984 
to  17.6%  in  1967.  The  ratio  Increases  to  about 
18%  In  1968.  The  NIA  budget  (as  a  percent- 
age of  ONP)  declines  less  than  the  admin- 
istrative budget  primarily  because  of  the 
rapidly  rising  expenditures  of  the  self-fi- 
nanced trust  funds.  But  these  funds  are 
running  a  substantial  surplus — revenues  have 
risen  faster  than  expenditures. 

7.  In  the  past  four  years  sound  fiscal  and 
economic  policies  have  produced  an  \m- 
paralleled  economic  growth.  Because  of  this 
we  have  been  able  to  launch  an  attack  on 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  social  prob- 
lems without  enlarging  the  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
In  fiscal  1968  ova  gross  national  product  will 
be  $190  to  $200  billion  higher  than  in  1964. 
The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent's 
major  social  program*  will  have  taken  some 
6%  of  this  increase.  Put  another  way,  the 
major  advances  being  made  to  meet  press- 
ing national  needs — in  education,  health, 
welfare,  regional  economic  development,  pol- 
lution control,  housing  and  community  de- 


velopment, and  the  war  on  poverty — all  of 
these  vHll  absorb  only  one-sixteenth  of  the 
increase  in  our  national  output. 

On  any  measure,  non-Vietnam  expendi- 
tures have  risen  less  rapidly  than  the  Tia- 
tional  economy.  They  account  for  a  smaller— 
not  a  larger  share  of  our  national  income.  We 
have  kept  to  the  path  chosen  at  the  time  the 
1964  tax  reduction  was  adopted.  Charges 
have  been  made  that  Federal  spending  Is  out 
of  control  and  is  taking  an  even  larger  share 
of  the  Nation's  Income.  The  facts  I  have 
recited  clearly  show  these  charge*  to  be  in- 
correct in  fact  and  misleading  in  implication. 

AH  this  is  not  to  deny  the  obvious  Tact 
that  Federal  spending,  outside  of  Vietnam, 
has  risen;  but 

— the  gross  national  product  is  on  the  rise 

— the  popiilatlon  is  on  the  rise 

— the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  is  on  the  rise 

— the  services  demanded  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  on  the  rise. 

What  does  this  mean? 

Let  me  quote  former  President  Elsenhower; 

"We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  creates  virtually  automatic 
Increases  in  many  Federal  responsibilities." 

Between  July  1964  and  July  1968,  our  pop- 
ulation increase  is  estimated  at  more  than 
9^  million.  This  increase  alone,  is  equal  to 
the  entire  population  of  Portugal  or  Bel- 
glum,  and  of  Denmark  and  Finland  com- 
bined. National  income  and  output  have 
risen  even  faster  than  population.  In  fact, 
the  mere  i7tcrea«e  in  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct between  1964  and  1968,  In  dollars  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power,  is  half  again  as 
large  as  the  entire  output  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  combined. 

This  rise  In  population  and  income  has 
naturally  had  an  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  but  its  impact  has  been  even  larger 
on  the  budgets  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  on  the  budgets  of  our  corpora- 
tions,  businesses   and   consumers. 

There  is  a  companion  story  that  should 
always  be  published  directly  opposite  the 
coliunn  of  budget  figures  ...  it  is  the  out- 
put of  the  budget — what  we  have  b0ug.1t 
with  our  budget  outlays. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  outaide  of  civilian 
pay  Increases,  Interest  on  the  detit,  and 
veterans'  benefits,  non-Vietnam  expendi- 
tures will  have  risen  by  less  than  3%  per 
year  between  1964  and  1968. 

II  you  want  to  account  for  the  less  than 
3%  per  year  rise  since  1964,  here  are  some 
of  the  reasons: 

Visitors  to  our  national  parks  and  forests 
will  have  Increased  by  more  than  60%. 

The  number  of  aircraft  landings  and  take- 


offs  monitored  and  controlled  by  FAA  wUl 
have  increased  ne«u-ly  70%. 

The  volume  of  mail  will  have  risen  by 
nearly  30%. 

Most  important,  however,  the  1966  budget 
includes  ftinds  for  major  new  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  community  de- 
velopment, the  war  on  poverty,  and  pollu- 
tion control.  For  Instance,  by  1968 — 

8.500,000  children  and  20,000  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  aided  by  grants  tmder  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

More  than  330  community  mental  health 
centers  will  be  established  through  direct 
Federal  aid. 

The  number  of  medical  and  nursing  stu- 
dents aided  will  rise  by  over  40.000. 

The  ntmiber  of  Federally  assisted  public 
housing  units  will  have  grown  by  nearly  80 
percent. 

More  than  1.9  million  additional  grants 
and  loans  will  be  made  to  undergraduate  and 
college  students. 

The  number  of  rehabilitations  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  will  in- 
crease over  80%. 

The  number  of  active  urban  renetoal  proj- 
ects will  have  risen  by  nearly  48%. 

Over  1,000,000  persons  will  have  been  ap- 
proved for  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  lYalnlng  Act  of  1982. 

32  medical  schools  will  be  constructed  or 
Improved  by  direct  Federal  aid. 

This  la  what  the  Federal  budget  is  all 
about — people,  productivity,  and  progress. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures, excluding  Vietnam,  have  been 
declining  during  the  past  four  years  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — from  16 
percent  in  1964  to  14  percent  in  1968. 


JOHN  K.  POOARTY  PUBLIC  PERSON- 
NEL AWARD 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Coahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  C?arollna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Morris  Leonhard,  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, will  receive  the  John  E.  Pogarty 
Public  Personnel  Award  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Mr.  Leonhard  Is  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  I  have  had  many 
dealings  with  him  over  the  years  and 
have  always  been  Impressed  by  his  work 
and  his  concern  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that 
this  annual  award  has  been  renamed  in 
honor  of  our  late  colleague,  John  E.  Po- 
garty, and  there  could  be  no  more  deserv- 
ing recipient  than  Morris  Leonhard. 

Oklahomans  have  long  been  aware  of 
Mr.  Leonhard's  great  contributions,  and 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  now  been  so  recog- 
nized by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

The  announcement  follows: 
Morris  Leonhaxd  to  Rxcxivx  John  E.  Po- 

OAXTT  PttBLIC  PkKSONNXL  AwaXS 

Morris  Leonhard,  Director  of  the  Oklahoma 
Employment  Becm^ty  ComnUsslon,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  "John  E.  Fogarty 
Public  Peraonnel  Award,"  it  was  announced 
^oday  by  the  Pretldent'i  Committee  on  Em- 


ployment of  the  Handicapped.  Presentation 
of  the  award  will  be  by  Harold  Russell, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee,  at 
an  appropriate  meeting  to  be  decided  later. 

The  award,  a  Distinguished  Service  Plaque 
with  a  plate  bearing  the  words  "John  E. 
Fogarty  Public  Personnel  Award"  and  the 
signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  given  annually  to  a  persoimel  offi- 
cial in  a  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  public 
agency  who  makes  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  employment  of  the  handicapped  in 
the  agency  in  which  he  is  employed.  The 
selection  was  made  by  a  group  of  Judges 
under  the  direction  of  Patrick  Healy,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Committee  of 
the  President's  Conunlttee. 

Mr.  Lieonhard  has  set  a  personal  example 
In  bis  agency  by  promulgation  of  policies 
concerning  handicapped  employees.  Not  only 
have  these  policies  provided  for  hiring  the 
qualified  handicapped  persons,  they  have 
also  provided  for  continuing  employment 
of  personnel  who  became  handicapped  dur- 
ing their  tenure  of  employment.  He  has  re- 
tained and  reassigned  employees  disabled 
by  injury  or  disease  to  other  Jobs  commen- 
siirate  with  their  abUi^,  and  has  re-evalu- 
ated or  re-designed  Jobs  to  compensate  for 
disabilities  so  that  the  employee's  abilities 
could  be  fully  utilized  without  loss  of  self- 
respect. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  66.6  per- 
cent, or  417  of  the  total  agency  staff  of  636 
have  some  type  of  disability  and  perform 
their  Jobs  satisfactorily. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Leonhard  has  initiated 
special  agency  programs  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped in  becoming  employed,  such  as  as- 
signing special  representatives  for  the  handi- 
capped in  each  of  the  31  offices  located  In 
24  cities.  The  sticcess  of  Mr.  Leonhard's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped  worlcer 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Oklahoma,  in 
1965,  although  37th  in  population,  ranked 
fifth  In  the  Nation  in  total  niunber  of  handi- 
capped appUcants  placed  in  Jobs. 

Mr.  Leonhard  began  his  public  service 
career  in  the  employment  field  with  the  Na- 
tional Re-employment  Service  Office  at  Ana- 
darko,  Oklahoma.  In  January  1937,  when 
the  Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service  was 
created,  he  became  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istrative staff  and  served  a*  Assistant  to  the 
state  Director.  In  1946  he  was  named  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Leonhard  earlier  received  the  Public 
Personnel  Award  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  the  1966  State  Public  Per- 
sonnel Award  tTxxn  the  Oovemor's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  President's  Commit- 
tee Award  by  the  Oklahoma  Oovemor's  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  the  Public  Persoimel  Award  has 
been  preen  ted  annually  by  the  President's 
Committee  since  1964,  this  year  it  was  re- 
named the  John  E.  Fogarty  Public  Personnel 
Award  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Congressman 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island.  As  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  m  charge  of 
health,  education,  welfare  and  labor  appro- 
priations bills.  Congressman  Fogarty  was  one 
of  the  strongest  champions  of  handicapped 
people,  giving  them  hope  and  encouragement 
and  inspiring  others  to  do  more  in  easing 
their  load. 


EXTEND  AND  IMPROVE  MEDICARE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosxntral]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
social  security  medicare  program  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  an  unquaUfled  suc- 
cess. But,  as  with  any  new  program, 
medicare  can  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. It  Is  in  this  spirit,  therefore,  that 
I  am  today  introducing  five  bills  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  medicare  coverage  for 
the  Nation's  older  citizens. 

One  of  these  bills  would  go  far  to 
remedy  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Inexcusable  situations  confronting 
the  lU:  their  Inablllly  to  meet  the  ex- 
cessively high  costs  of  drugs.  Millions  of 
our  older  citizens,  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
cannot  afford  the  fruits  of  our  sdentlflc 
progress.  This  is  inexcusable.  The  recent 
disclosures  of  vast  price  spreads  between 
brand  name  drugs  and  drugs  sold  by 
generic  name  attests  to  the  crying  need 
for  remedial  legislation. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  enable 
persons  enrolled  In  part  B  of  medicare  to 
receive,  beginning  January  1969.  benefit 
allowances  toward  the  cost  of  drugs  re- 
quiring a  prescription,  after  they  have 
first  paid  an  initial  $25  toward  their  cost. 
The  schedule  of  allowances  will  be  so 
drawn  up  as  to  encourage  (toctors  to  pre- 
scribe by  generic  name  rather  than  by 
brand  name.  This,  I  feel,  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

My  second  bill,  more  modest  in  scope, 
also  addresses  itself  to  the  financial  dUB- 
culties  of  medicare  beneficiaries.  Under 
existing  law,  patients  of  doctors  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  medicare  assignments 
must  pay  their  doctor's  bills  In  their 
entirety  before  they  can  claim  reimburse- 
ment from  medicare.  Tills  places  an  in- 
tolerable financial  burden  on  many  pa- 
tients and.  in  some  cases,  forces  them  to 
seek  care  from  doctors  not  of  their  first 
choice.  To  correct  that  situation,  the  bill 
would  allow  a  patient  to  file  for  his  claim 
with  an  unpaid  bill,  thus  allowing  him  to 
defer  payment  to  the  doctor  until  he  can 
pay  the  entire  simoimt. 

The  third  bill  provides  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  medicare  patients  for  their 
transportation  to  a  hospital  or  rehabilita- 
tion center  to  receive  the  care  of  a 
physictQ  therapist.  Quite  simply,  the  bill 
would  strike  out  language  in  the  Medi- 
care Act— title  XVm,  section  1861.  m.  7— 
which  states  that  expenses  can  be  paid 
"but  not  including  transportation  of 
the  individual  in  connection  with  any 
such  item  or  service." 

Because  of  the  statute's  present  word- 
ing, therapists  must  travd  to  patients' 
homes  or  to  distant  extended  care 
facilities,  thus  dissipating  their  time  and 
reducing  their  availability  to  other 
patients.  We  should  eliminate  this  dif- 
ficulty by  providing  reimbursement  for 
travel  to  the  patients  themselves. 

My  fourth  bUl  Is  designed  to  remedy 
some  of  the  inadequacies  which  have  be- 
come apparent  in  the  Nation's  nursing 
home  program.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
patients  in  nursing  homes  across  the 
country  are  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance— some  $280  million  a  year.  Yet,  we 
have  little  assurance  that  this  money  is 
edciently  and  well  spent. 
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Wttmtl  medical  utalitsnoe  procnuns 
hMW  clMutr  overaDaptaaclMCi  Jnatttu- 
tional  medical  servleei.  Tiit  MH  calls  on 
the  States  to  snyrlde  home  teidtta  serv- 
kjes  «tMre  thsK  wll  fit  tlie  patient's 
xMedo.  Mot  oDlj  irUl  this  free  mtich- 
aoedffd  vMe  in  tbe  nuxsbic  homes,  but 
it  wUl  be  iBore  economloal  and  more 
levoaaivs  to  the  Individual  needs  of 
ourcttiwiM. 

In  ttnee  caaes  where  patients  do  re- 
auln  ■■nlag  home  «are.  the  bill  aaiures 
tkMa  the  kind  o{  iKoleMional  care  they 
need.  At  this  noment,  alaaost  half  of  tbe 
nunin«  himiiii  In  the  United  States  have 
no  rrglrtnnid  nune  associated  with  the 
InctitaUoa.  and  ooijr  a  few  hftverehabiU- 
tftUvt  or  nestonitiTe  aervieeg  for  their 
patientB.  Ibe  bill  would  correct  these 


TMa  ledalatlon  also  requires  that  the 
States  oancbiet  periodic  reviews  oi  mm- 
1ns  hcBU  care  to  assure  that  faculties 
are  used  to  the  optimnm  and  that  pa- 
ttenta  are  piorided  wttii  the  laost  am>n>- 
prlate  services.  Also,  it  requires  ttiem  to 
keep  acoumte  and  easily  vedfkable  rec- 
ords of  Btedical  aerrlees  rendered  to  as- 
sure that  patlente  reeelvlnc  Federal  as- 
sistaaea  get  what  ttier  pay  for.  finally, 
the  bitt  provides  Uiat  payments  to  nun- 
lac  hsaua  and  home  health  agencies 
fully  itfleot  the  reasonable  coot  of  serv- 
icce  iHideieiL 

Tbe  fifth  Ull  would  extend  medicare 
eoveraBO  tothe  2.S  million  State  and  local 
employees  who  are  not  eUidUe  under 
wriaMag  law.  Many  of  them  woold  like  to 
be  eorered.  but  cannot  be  as  long  as  the 
law  also  requires  them  to  be  under  the 
sodal  seemUy  retirement  systcsi.  of 
wtateh  auist  State  and  local  governments 
anenafcapart. 

QiMe  simply,  ttiis  bUl  would  permit 
State  and  local  govemmnrt  empleyeee  to 
obtate  medical  insoranoe  without  also 
having  to  pertlelpate  In  tbe  retirement 
systeiL  ISlDoe  these  two  tnsaiance  pro- 
grams are  administered  separately  any- 
wsgr.  ttals  Aoidd  not  be  dilloalt  to  ac- 
compiish.  State  and  local  govenunmts 
and  their  cmptayees  woald  pay  for  their 
medicare  coverage  aoooidlng  to  the 
s^edide  now  set  out  In  tlie  law— that  Is, 
0.S  percent  of  salary  op  to  $6,600  per  em- 
pleyee  and  eiaployer,  rising  to  0.85  per- 
cent In  ItST.  In  short,  these  new  partlcl- 
pante  would  tvtHj  pay  their  Aare  of  In- 
surance eowerage.  I  see  every  reason  that 
they  iBhMdd  balneluded. 

Bacb  «f  tke  five  Mils  I  Introduce  here 
today  sets  out  to  fin  gape  in  existing 
medleare  legislation.  The  origins^  law 
was.  Indeed,  precedent  breaking  and 
eflbcttvely  reaponstw  to  a  desperate  so- 
cial need.  Bat  tbe  woiic  of  Omgress  is 
never  done.  We  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsMinityte  Insane  that  medicare  meets 
tbe  needs  of  aH  our  elderty  dtlaens,  that 
it  is  weU  a*itBtstered,  and  that  It  re- 
main) open  to  essential  Improvements. 
In  fulflWng  ttiat  lesponslUBI^,  let  us 
give  these  kffls  the  favondte  attention 
tbeyi 


UXnS  AZRAKL  TBLL8  HOW  TO 
TALK  ABOOT  UAKTIJiRD 

Mr.  KOatanOAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fkibdkl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
frcMu  Nortii  Carolina? 

There  was  no  oltfeetion. 

Mr.  fBIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  Justly  proud  of  our  beautiful 
dty  of  Washington,  the  Capital  of  our 
great  Nation.  Yet  many  people  do  not 
know  that  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
a  gift  of  my  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  seat  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  to  be  ob- 
vious that  more  people  shook!  know 
something  about  the  Free  State,  which 
Is  the  first  State  south  of  the  Mason - 
EJlxon  Une.  Maryland  has  been  a  politi- 
cal entity  for  over  three  centuries  and 
its  Capitol— the  State  House— which  is 
still  in  use,  was  built  in  1772.  and  is 
where  Oen.  Oeorge  Washington  resigned 
his  commission. 

Fnxn  the  days  when  it  was  first  a 
Brltldi  colony  In  1684,  to  the  present, 
the  State  of  Maiylknd  has  always  played 
an  Important  role  in  American  history. 
In  science,  culture,  eduoatkm,  -commerce, 
and  Industry.  How  then  shall  we  talk  of 
this  place  that  has  produced  many  truly 
great  men?  What  shall  we  say  of  its 
amazing  growth  and  Its  vitality?  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  excel- 
lently written  article  by  Louis  Azrael  en- 
titled "How  To  Talk  About  Maryland." 
which  appeared  la  tbe  News  Amo^can 
of  BHltimore  on  Sunday,  June  IS.  1987. 

Mr.  Azrael,  a  vegular  columnist  for 
that  Important  newspaper,  Is  not  only  a 
gifted  writer  with  a  fluent  pen,  but  he 
also  possesses  a  keen  intellect  and  in- 
cisive mind  as  evlxlenced  in  his  daily 
column.  What  he  says  Is  always  of  inter- 
ei^  Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
his  arttele  about  Maryland — ^America  In 
mlnlatuie — at  ttils  point  In  the  Recokb  : 
How  To  Talk  About  Mabtuuid 
(By  Louis  AVMl) 

Before  mmmw  ends  youll  probably  go 
somewbere  outside  Haryland,  or  yonll  taUc 
wtth  people  wbo  Tldt  Maryland,  aod  you'll 
be  asked  ^luoBtlocia. 

What's  your  state  Ilka,  they  will  ask.  Tell 
me  about  It. 

•nm  nstial  nmpaaat  to  ■neb  queatlona  la  to 
talk  akout  MarylancTB  vmrlety,  ("America  in 
aflnlature")  and  tbe  Cheaapeake  Bay,  about 
flah  and  crabe.  and  aaUboata.  about  Fort  Btc- 
Henry,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  about  Western 
UaryUnd's  mountains  and  the  Kastem 
SbArc's  traditions — whaterer  tbey  may  be. 

But  maybe,  at  this  point,  you'll  need  mama 
heip. 

Wliat  you  tea  atiant  your  sUte  should  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  Wbon  you're  talking  to; 
on  what  interests  yoiw  hearer. 

Is  he  Uiteraeted  ta  tntal  statlsttcsf  Tou  can 
teU  him  that  MaryUad  has  about  3,700,000 
Inhabitants  and  geta  928  more  each  average 
day.  and  that  the  state  has  6.3  minion  acres 
of  land,  one-half  of  which  ts  need  for  10,670 
farme. 

You  can  say  that  over  800  Islands,  not 
counting  tbe  hundreds  which  are  less  than 
ten  acres  large,  lie  within  Maryland  waters. 
(Some  have  i>.Tr>nriT»g  names:  Pone,  Tlzzard, 
Shelldrake,  Tlpplty-Wltchy,  etc.) 

And  yo«  can  sadly  add  that  over  300  acres 
of  Maryland  soil  disappear  every  year,  WMhed 
into  tlM  waten  by  erosion  which  proper 
aaanageatent  oould  greatly  reduce. 

Is  your  hearer  Interested  In  buslnees?  You 


can  iMast  that  38  omporatloBs,  chartered  tn 
Maryland,  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Only  eight  statee  h«Te  more  (Dela- 
ware leads  with  443)  though  Maryland  ranks 
twenty-flrtt  In  popolatlan.  And  add  that 
there  are  172  banks,  which  have  516 
branches,  in  the  state. 

Do  you  Uke  to  use  Ug  figures?  Tell  the 
folks  that  Maryland^  state  roads  cover  land 
which,  at  book  values.  Is  worth  almost  two 
MlUon  dollars.  Or  say  the  state's  5,000  dairy 
farms  produce  178  million  gallons  or  milk 
per  year. 

You  might  be  able  to  surprise  some  per- 
sons by  dropping  the  remark  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  Marylanders  are  Involred  In  the 
school  system,  either  as  pupUs,  faculty  mem- 
bers or  service  employees  .  .  .  And  that  the 
biggest  transportation  system  In  the  state 
Is  the  school  bus  system,  which  operates  al- 
most 5,000  buses  and  two  boats. 

Is  your  hearer  Impressed  by  "firsts"  and 
"onlys"?  Tell  him  the  eMest  railroad  station 
In  the  world,  which  still  serves  trains,  is 
on  ttie  B.  and  O,  main  line  at  Bilcott  City 
.  .  .  And  that  the  biggest  water  wheel  in  tte 
world  Is  near  Chesapeake  City  at  the  Chesa- 
pedce  and  Delaware  Oanal.  TTimsed  now.  It 
was  equipped  with  huge  backets  that  scooped 
water  out  of  Back  Creek  and  dumped  It  Into 
tbe  canal  to  retain  Its  water  lerel. 

You  osa  tell  him  about  €b«  oMeet  grigt 
mm  In  operation  In  the  United  States.  It 
Is  the  Unchester  UUl  near  Preston  in  Caro- 
Une  OouBty  .  .  .  and  about  the  oldest  Protes- 
tant Cburota  In  the  United  States,  which  li 
Trinity  Choroh  near  Cambridge  . . .  and  about 
Um  first  National  Cathedral  Shrine,  a  replica 
o<  tlie  Bhrtne  at  the  Orotto  of  Lourdes,  which 
Is  on  a  mountain  side  near  Kmmltsbutg  In 
Frederick  County. 

And  speaking  of  "only,"  you  can  tell  him 
that  Maryland  Is  the  only  state  In  the  coun- 
try which  sUU  has  a  kiotkio  Picture  Censor 
Board.  (Though  It  has  bean  shorn  of  almost 
all  Its  power.) 

Yeu  can  talk  about  strange  placea.  For  In- 
staxLoe,  the  CranevtUe  Swamp  In  Oarrett 
County.  R  \B  freakish  because  much  of  Iti 
vegetation  and  some  of  Its  *nimi^>  are  the 
kind  that  should  be  several  hundred  mUes 
north,  even  as  far  as  Canada. 

Somehow,  as  tbe  Ice  Age  paaeed,  this 
•wamp's  alevailcai  and  draiaaga  facUlttes  cre- 
ated a  "frost  pocket."  In  that  packet,  aach 
far-north  plants  as  the  tAmar^\  such  ani- 
mals as  the  Snowshoe  Hare,  such  birds  as  the 
slate-colored  Snowbird,  remain  and  repro- 
duce. 

You  can  talk  of  the  wUdUfe  refuge  at 
BUckwater  Paik  In  Dorcheater  County  which 
teems.  In  season,  with  thousands  of  ducks 
and  geese  and  rare  song  birds. 


SECURE  EXISTENCE 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  PttmB.]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEtlEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  focused  today  on  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  as  it 
starts  its  emergency  session  to  discuss 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East,  at  the 
request  of. Soviet  Russia. 

It  is  strange  Indeed  for  Communist 
Russia  to  charge  tbe  small  State  of  Israel 
with  "aggression"  against  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors when  it  Is  a  well-known  foot  that 
Russia  has  backed  Nasser  for  yean  in  her 
ambition  to  destroy  IsraeL  One  need  only 
to  review  the  llnenp  of  feroes  on  both 


sides  to  realize  that  In  numbers,  geogra- 
phy and  resources,  the  Arabs  have  a  huge 
advantage  over  Israel.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  Israel,  with  her  population  of 
2.7  million,  would  commit  aggression 
against  the  Arab  countries  with  a  popu- 
lation of  54  million. 

It  is  also  a  f 8M;t  that  the  Arabs  have 
been  belligerent  for  decades  and  that  the 
attitude  of  Russia  has  been  one  of  hos- 
tility toward  Israel;  that  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Russia  has  been  one  of  terror  and 
aggression. 

In  the  treaty  that  will  eventually  be 
signed  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East, 
I  submit  that  Israel  must  be  permitted  to 
use  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  United 
Nations  and  the  great  powers  promised 
as  a  condition  of  the  1957  armistice,  but 
which  the  Arabs  never  allowed. 

Israel  must  also  be  able  to  use  the  Qulf 
of  Aqaba— an  international  waterway, 
without  hindrance.  And.  in  all  Justice 
and  fairness,  that  ancient  land  which 
was  reborn  19  years  ago  should  not  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  territory 
which  is  rightly  hers. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  impor- 
tance to  the  peace  of  the  world  in  solving 
the  Middle  East  situation,  I  Invite  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  editorial  In  the 
influential  Baltimore  Sun  entitled  "Se- 
cure Existence,"  which  appeared  on  Sun- 
day, June  18,  1967.  It  is  as  follows: 

"Bscuas  BxiSTXNCx" 
President  Johnson's  statement  at  Austin — 
"The  first  and  greatest  requirement  Is  that 
each  nation  must  accept  the  right  of  Its 
neighbors  to  stable  and  secure  existence" — 
starts  the  United  States  In  the  right  direc- 
tion In  the  discussion  of  the  Middle  East 
vhlch  now  has  moved  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  This  Is  the  relevant  point. 
If  It  were  accepted  by  Kgypt  and  the  other 
Arab  states,  plus  the  Soviet  Union,  progress 
could  be  made  towards  solutions  of  such 
matters  as  passage  throtigh  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  possible  in- 
ternationalizing of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
settlement of  the  Arab  refugees. 

Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  pull  back  Its 
troops  from  their  present  positions — and 
least  of  all  to  return  to  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  as  of  June  4 — without  solid  as- 
surances that  it  wUl  not  henceforth  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  almost  continuously  for  its 
existence  against  states  pledged  to  its  de- 
struction. Assurances  of  this  kind  must  come 
from  Its  Arab  state  neighbors,  but  tbe  two 
big  powers,  the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  can  do  much  to  help  guide  develop- 
ments In  that  direction. 

President  Johnson's  point  should  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  amplified.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly on  Monday.  A  restrained,  forward- 
looking  position  by  the  United  States  would 
put  us  on  the  right  side  in  the  United  Na- 
tions debate.  Moreover,  It  would  help  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
position  If,  as  thus  far  Indicated,  the  big 
Russian  delegation  came  to  this  country  pri- 
marily to  put  on  a  propaganda  show  against 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 


ELEMENTS  OP  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
THE  SEC  PROPOSALS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  SOCIAL  PHILOS- 
OPHY 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HisutT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTftBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Philip  F.  Hack,  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  I  am  calling  to  your  attention 
the  following  article  by  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Robert  B.  Lacoste: 

El.SlfEI<TS    OF     ComUCT     BXTWEXN     THS     SEC 

Proposals  and  the  Oovkkkmkmt'b  Social 
Philosopht 

Analysis  of  tbe  NASD  Study  undertaken 
by  Booz-AIlen  Applied  Research,  Inc.,  cover- 
ing tbe  probable  effect  of  implementing  pro- 
posals of  the  SEC  in  Its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, entitled  Public  Policy  Implications  of 
Investment  Company  Growth,  cMllng  for 
legislative  and  other  action,  reveals  that  the 
I>ropoBals  would  bring  about  effects  directly 
opposed  to  the  main  thrust  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  intervention  In  American  Business 
and  industry  over  the  past  several  decades. 

A  juxtaposition  of  tbe  elements  in  this 
pattMn  of  croas-currenta  wUl  serve  to  bring 
out  this  contradiction: 

1.  Bigness,  tending  toward  monopoly,  bas 
been  fought  by  the  Oovemment  under  anti- 
trust laws  for  many  yean;  tbe  BBC  proposals. 
In  going  far  toward  making  it  impossible 
for  small  seciulties  firms  to  survive,  would 
concentrate  the  securities  buslnees  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  big  houses. 

2.  One  of  the  capital  sins  in  the  SBC 
decalog  is  the  churning  of  mvestments;  tbe 
development  of  the  mutual  fund  Investment 
Is  the  greatest  antl-chumlng  device  ever 
Invented.  The  SEC  would  nevertheless  not 
hesitate  to  cripple  its  expansion  by  eliminat- 
ing the  small  dealer  and  representative 
(through  non-profltabillty  growing  out  of 
the  proposed  restrictions)  who  are  the  grass 
roots  of  Its  distribution. 

3.  Oovemment  programs  and  subsidies  in 
support  of  small  business  have  long  been  the 
order  of  the  day  and  are  currently  being 
pushed  with  dizzying  fervor;  the  SEC  pro- 
posals would  tend  to  eliminate  small  business 
in  the  securities  field. 

4.  The  trend  of  Oovemment  over  the  years 
has  been  toward  an  Increased  democratiza- 
tion of  society  in  aU  of  its  institutions;  the 
SKC  proposals  tend  toward  a  return  to  plu- 
tocracy In  the  investment  field,  both  as  to 
the  seUer  of  securities  axid  as  to  the  in- 
vestor in  that,  legislated,  these  proposals 
would  eliminate  the  contact  between  Uttle 
representative  and  UtUe  investor,  a  con- 
frontaUon  which.  In  the  past,  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  growth  of  mutual  fund  Invest- 
ment to  (37  Billion. 

6.  Beginning  with  Social  Security  and  con- 
tinuing down  through  the  years  to  Medicare 
legislation,  tbe  Government  has  deplored  the 
lot  of  the  Indigent  old  and  put  expensive 
programs  into  being  to  mitigate  their  con- 
dition; It  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  can  provide  for  their  own  old  age 
only  by  a  systematic,  long  range  program  of 
salvaging  small  sums  from  current  spending 
and  mvastlng  It  In  a  medium  which  accepts 
small  sums;  the  avallablUty  of  Investment  In 
American  Industry  to  the  little  man  through 
the  medium  cA  Mutual  Funds,  sold  by  Uttle 
men  as  a  vehicle  for  accumulating  adequate 
retirement  funds,  Is  In  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Government's  concern.  But  the  SEC  pro- 
posals, In  curtailing  the  sale  of  Mutual  Funds 
for  reasons  clearly  delineated  in  the  NASD 
study,  strikes  at  the  Government's  own  ob- 
jectives. 

6.  The  Oovemment  has  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  over  the  years  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  to  work  together 
toward  the  realization  of  a  Great  Society 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose— what  other  philosophical  basis  oould 
there  be  to  labor  laws,  management-labor 
arbitration,  adoption  of  standards  of  quality. 


social  legislation,  government  regulation  In 
the  utilities  and  tranBp<»latlon  fields  etc.? — 
and  the  ownership  m  common  of  American 
industry  throu^  Mutual  Fund  investment 
(no  other  vehicle  tTi»t-««  tbis  common  owner- 
ship possible  for  the  mass  of  the  people)  is 
one  sure  means  of  giving  everybody  a  stake 
in  America's  future  and  mottvatlag  the  de- 
sired National  eeprlt-de-corps;  viewed  In  this 
light,  the  SEC  proposals  are  deplorably  antt- 
Amerlcan  and  anti-democratic. 

No  doubt  many  additional  cross-currents 
could  be  Invoked  but  these  few  are  siiflldent 
to  show  that  tbe  SEC  proposale  are  out  of 
step  with  the  times. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  at  the  very 
bottom  of  this  contradiction  Ues  a  deep- 
seated  antagonism  to  the  operation  of  the 
profit  motive  which  has  been  tb«  catalyst 
m  the  development  of  America's  gigantic 
economic  position.  Only  people  who  are  be- 
mused by  this  bias  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  MutuiJ  Funds,  like  Ufe  Insurance,  are 
not  bought  but  sold,  that  tbey  wUl  not  be 
sold  If  tbe  representatives  and  dealers  can- 
not make  a  living  selling  them  and  the  small 
Investor  will  be  deprived  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages tbey  bold  for  hlnx.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  tbe  BCrtptuntl  injunction  "Musale  not  tbe 
ox  that  grlndeth  out  the  com." 

In  tbe  effect  that  tbey  would  have  on  tbe 
distribution  of  Mutual  Funds,  these  SEC  pro- 
posals are  anti-people  measures,  and  antl- 
Uttle  people  at  that.  The  big  security  houses 
and  the  big  investors  wlU  continue  to  handle 
big  deals  in  an  atmosphere  of  expensive  cigar 
smoke  but  the  dream  of  tbe  little  man  that 
he  too  can  grow  along  with  American  In- 
diistry  OS  an  owner  will  be  shattereu.  This 
is  not  Democracy  at  work. 

The  poor  man's  WaU  Street  must  be  saved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  PUBLIC 
LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 
RELATING  TO  PRIVATE  AND  FED- 
ERAL LANDS 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johitson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
know,  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  California  contains  more  than  12^ 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands.  In 
many  Instances  tbe  UjS.  Oovemment, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  owns  and 
controls  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  In  some  of  my  counties. 

Developed  communities,  while  located 
on  private  lands,  are  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Federal  lands  and  In  many 
cases  have  no  opportunity  to  exptuid  be- 
cause they  are  completely  boxed  in  by 
public  lands. 

You  can,  therefore,  appreciate  the  very 
critical  problems  which  local  govern- 
ment face.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Arch 
G.  Mahan,  a  sui>ervlsor  from  Mono 
county,  who  Is  extremely  knowledgeable 
and  highly  respected  throughout  the 
State  as  the  chairman  of  the  resources 
committee  of  the  County  Supervisors  As- 
sociation of  California,  testified  before 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
at  hearings  held  In  Fresno,  Calif. 

Mr.  Mahan's  testimony  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  National  Association  of 
Coimtles  describe  the  problems  and  pro- 
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poaed  a  naUstic  solution  whleh  X  cer- 
tainly ireuld  like  to  see  coasldered  by  the 
Fedcfcal  Oovenunenk  So  that  aU  of  my 
ooUeacuea  cbuUI  ben^t  from  Ur.  Ma- 
han's  reoMAa.  I  wovHA  Hke  to  ha.re  sub- 
mftted  St  tMs  potat  in  the  Rcookd  Ids 
TemartB  and  the  resolution.  They  are 
as  foHows: 

U  A.  O.  Biaten.  I  am  ft  Soper- 
lom  Ooonty  aad  Cltahiium  of  tbe 
CtoannHtee  of  the  County  Super - 
vtaora  AsaocUtlon  of  Cattfoml*. 

lA  JtebBuacy  IMM.  the  Baeourcaa  Coaunlt- 
tee  adopted  a  rcMdution  nqtiestlng  the 
Oounty  riinwi  liiiii  AaKtetetlaB  of  CbU- 
<amla  to  raaoaunawl  to  the  Public  Lisnd 
Law  Beitav  Oommteion  that  it  In  turn  nc- 
OBUBenA  te  OoasreoB  tbe  enactment  of  ap- 
propdate  leciiOatioxi  tbat  would  permit  ooun- 
tiee  and  local  goweimaaentB  to  acquire  at  nom- 
inal pileeB,  aad  utilize  certain  mreat  Service 
landa,  tor  hnaltb.  education,  and  recreation 
pm'poMa.  only  after  compreiMBelve  local  gov- 
iiiiiiiMilal  plaas  aad  cosine  tukft  been 
eiiiptiii  and  1*1111  il  tnto  effect. 

TtaiB  latdMUon  waa  ratlltod  by  tbe  Board 
of  Directora  of  tbe  Oounty  Stipenrlaors  Ab- 
•oetattan  of  OallfamU  in  Feteuary  19M. 

On  Jitly  M.  IMA.  tba  8900  aeaembled 
county  oAclala  of  tbe  National  Aasadatton 
of  €H>«aaiaa.  "'"^'"t  at  tbe  annual  oanfer- 
eoea  In  lUm  Qrtaans,  adopted  tUs  reaolution. 
I  trOi  BDt  read  tbe  reaolntlon.  but  It  Is 
attaebad  to  tlria  prepared  statement. 

Wa  flad  tlutt  the  Foreat  Service  !■  most 
vUUeC  to  oooparabe  wttb  local  goverajaents 
in  leaalnc  lands  needed  for  local  puipoaes, 
but  tbelr  poUey  recfultea  tbat  tba  annual 
rental  fee  be  a  percentage  of  tbe  appraised 
value  of  such  Forest  Service  lands. 

la  oountlea  of  large  federal  ownertfilp, 
prl»ate  property  Is  Hznlted  and  tberefore 
appralaal  of  both  private  and  federal  lands 
results  In  such  high  annual  rental  fees  that 
It  creates  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  |>ay«r  who  owns  prupetty  tn  a  com- 
munity auzrounded  by  Forest  Service  lands, 
where  tbe  conununUy  must  rely  on  Forest 
Service  lands  for  sewage  disposal  sites,  water 
warln  sites,  aeiiool  playgrounds,  community 
parka  aad  ptaygrounds  and  other  health, 
odMcatlaa  aad  rscreatloa  puiposes. 

Wblla  we.  to  all  lavcls  of  gorverament  are 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  give  ervery  relief 
possible  to  tbe  over-burdened  and  over- 
taxed pr^poty  owner,  aatd  while  we  In  local 
Bovemment  recognlae  that  the  obligation  of 
the  Forest  Service  Is  to  show  that  they  re- 
ceive fun  value  for  the  use  of  public  lamds, 
we  fed  that  tbelr  policy  on  fees  charged  to 
loeal  gbvemxacnCs  and  oommunlttes,  is  cre- 
attag  aa  tmnacsarary  excessive  tax-burden 
aa  a  rmal  ai,igaaiiit  of  tbe  pnbUc. 

As  a  gejBesentBttve  of  tbe  County  Super- 
visors Association  «f  Callfarnla,  and  on  be- 
half of  tba  Natlanal  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, wa  atroQgly  recommend  to  your  Hon- 
orable Oommlsiaon,  that  It  study  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  which  woidd  idk>w 
the  sale.  lease  or  transfer  of  Forest  Service 
lands  to  states,  counties  and  nmnJclpaUtles 
for  the  devettvineBt  of  aakl  ianda  for  health, 
education  and  recreatloD  puiposes,  at  nomi- 
nal prices  and  terms  which  wUl  stimulate, 
extcourase  and  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  public  puipuees  involved,  wtth,  the 
provtston  that  tbe  use  of  such  lands  be  re- 
stricted to  the  pubUc  purpoaea  enumerated, 
atharwlae,  title  to  such  lands  shall  revert 
to  the  Dnttad  States. 

Aad  aaaUy.  we.  earnestly  urge  that  you 
reqass*  tbe  Vonat  Service  to  give  tbe  local 
commenttfew  aad  dlstrlcta  Immediate  relief 
from  tbe  excessive  high  rental  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice laafls  now  being  used  for  local  govern- 
mental "purposes,  pending  your  study  of  this 
proposal. 


BxBOLonoK    BT    Naronal    Association    or 
Oummias    ox    SAUt    AKO/oa    LBASzxe    or 

FOBXST    SzaVICS    IjAITOS 

Whereas,  the  PubSe  liSnd  Sale  Act  (Pub- 
lic lAW  SS-SeS)  provides  tempoeary  au- 
thority for  the  sale  -of  certain  public  lands 
which  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  tmd 

Whereas,  the  Recreation  and  PubUc  Pur- 
poses Act  of  June  14<  1996  (as  amended)  au- 
tborlaes  tbe  aequialtlon  or  use  of  public 
lands  by  states,  eoanties.  or  municipalities 
for  92.50  an  acre  or  under  lease  arrange- 
ments for  25  cents  an  acre  per  year,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  tbe  objectives  of  these 
Acts,  both  of  which  pertain  to  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Bureau  of  L^nd  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior, 
is  to  make  public  lands  which  are  either  re- 
quired for  the  ordesly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  county  or  commimity  or  are  re- 
quired by  Btataa.  counties,  and  muaicipaU- 
tles  for  recreation,  education,  health,  and 
any  other  valid  public  piupose,  aad 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  such  lands  under  the 

Public  Land  Sales  Aot  aiust  be  deterred  until 

the  local  government  ooncerned  baa  adapted 

-  and  placed  into  effect  oompretieDBlTe  plans 

and  Boning  regulaUrona,  and 

Wbereaa,  thsae  Aeta  do  aot  apply  to  tbe 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  of  the  Departoant  of  Agri- 
culture, although  tHe  said  Forest  Service  can 
exchange  lands  wltk  private  persons  under 
certain  dednite  conditions,  aad 

Whereas,  nowhere  is  there  appropriate  leg- 
islation whereby  a  coiuity  or  Its  political 
equivalent  in  other  states,  is  able  to  pur- 
obaae  or  acquire  title  to  Forest  Service  lands 
for  valid  and  mutually  agreeable  local  gov- 
enunental  public  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  taaalng  of  Forest  Service  lands  is 
prohlblttve  because  of  Forest  Service  policies 
which  require  that  tbe  annual  rental  be  a 
percentage  of  tbe  appraised  value  o<  such 
Forest  Service  lands,  and 

Whereas,  In  counttes  of  large  federal  own- 
ership, private  pn^>erty  Is  Umited  and  there- 
fore aptpralsal  of  both  private  and  federal 
lands  results  in  sucb  lUgh  annual  rental  fees 
that  states,  oouaUcs,  and  munldpalltles  are 
thereby  effective  prohibited  from  leasing 
such  lands  for  valid  local  governmental  pub- 
Uc purposes,  and 

Whereas,  these  current  policies  discrimi- 
nate against  state  snd  local  governments  by 
fordng  them  to  adbere  to  tbe  same  prices 
and  terms  as  proftt-maUng  private  opera- 
tions, tticreby  effectively  frustrating  the 
achievement  of  the  creative  federalism  rela- 
Uoashlp  which  Is  eougfat  by  an  levels  of 
government. 

Now,  tberefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Katlonal  Aasoclatloa  of  Counttes  does  hereby 
strongly  reoommend  to  tbe  Public  Land  Law 
Itevlew  Commission  that  it  study  and  recom- 
uMnd  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate leglslattoa  which  would  allow  the 
sale,  lease  or  transfer  of  Forest  Service  lands 
to  states,  counties  and  mumclpalitles  for 
tbe  development  at  said  lands  for  health, 
education,  and  recreation  purposes  at  nomi- 
nal prtoes  and  terms  which  will  sttmxilate, 
encourage  and  faellltatB  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pubU<  purpoaae  Involved  and 
tSiat  eueii  disposal  ef  these  Forest  Service 
lands  be  deferred  until  oomprehenalve  loeal 
governmental  plana  and  enforceable  zoning 
regulations  have  been  adopted  by  tbe  ap- 
propriate county  or  municipal  Jurisdiction, 
and  provided  further  that  the  use  of  such 
lands  be  restricted  to  the  public  purposes 
enumerated  in  tbe  legislation,  otherwise 
title  to  sucb  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States. 

A  certified  true  asgiy  of  tbls.reaoLutlon  as 
adopted  by  tlie  ajOOO  seseasfalsd  delegatas  on 
Wednesday  motniae,  Jtdy  ao,  ISM.  during 
the  Ks«on«l   Aesefllatloa  at  Oevntlas*  Slst 


Annual  Conference  In  New  Orleans,  Lould- 


Pavi.  N.  Cmuk, 
iltstttant   Director  for   Federal    Oumer- 
*h.ip  Problem*. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCnS 

By  luianlmous  consent,  leare  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  FoLXT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hicks),  for  June  19  and  June  20,  on 
account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  MocMt£  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkkald  R.  For>)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gnnted  to: 

Mr.  KonNBGAT,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Mnnbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTEK)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  CuBTTS,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanitnous  coneent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoiroaissioifAi. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  a  quotation 
from  the  Flag  C^de. 

Mr.  BOf  GKAM . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnsTXt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HosMXK  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  a  table. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  CoLLixR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoRMSCAT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  JoNzs  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Waldic. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1067,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  faker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secreury 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmltUng  the  teat  of  ILO  Becom- 
mendatlon  127  concerning  the  role  of  coop- 
eratives In  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  developing  eountrlee,  adopted  by  the 
bitematlonal  Labor  Conferenee  at  its  60th 
aesalac,  at  Oeneva,  am  Juxie  31.  uee  (B.  Doc. 


No.    185);    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notifloatlon  of  tbe 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  six 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  i»t>- 
vlslons  of  10  Ufi.C.  2233(a)(1),  and  to  tbe 
authority  delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  two 
additional  faculties  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertakm  for  the  Army  National  Ouard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  TJS.C. 
2233(a)(1)  and  to  the  authority  delegated 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

846.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  19<5fi-Aprll  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
tbe  SmaU  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  UJ3.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  promote  the  forelg;n  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  POretgn  Service  personnel 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Inforauitlon  Officer  Corps;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
Cnited  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  6S  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
tor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLiPUCLD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy.  H.B.  10918.  A  bill  to  author- 
ise apprc^rlatlons  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  3SI 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No. 
369).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  Bn.Lfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  10949.  A  bill  to  enable  clUaens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

HJi.  10960.  A    blU    to    amend    the    tariff 

schedules  of  tlie  United  States  with  respect 

to  the  rates  of  duty  on  oertam  denslfied 

wood;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIMAUi  (t>y  request)  : 

H.R.  10961.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  California,  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BXTT8: 
H.R.  10962.  A  bm  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categones  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
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of  law  In  tbe  decennial  oennisea  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Oflloe  and  CIvU  Service. 
By  ICrs.  BCX^TON: 

H.R.  10968.  A  bUl  to  iMX>hlblt  deaeeratUm 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  10064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined eanUngB  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment test  inapplicable  to  individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  10955.  A  biU  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition,  and  for  other 
piupoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORM : 

H.R.  10056.  A  bUl  to  to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforoement  officers  engaged  In 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTESN: 

H.R.  10967.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10058.  A  bill  to  create  a  council  of 
social  advisers,  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  an  annual  social  report,  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  social  report,  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FBASER: 

H.R.  10950.  A  bill  to  create  a  council  of 
social  advisers,  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  an  annual  social  report,  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  social  repeat,  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FUIEUEL : 

H.R.  10960.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  to  provide  that  a  re- 
tired annuitant  may  elect  to  be  subject  to  a 
system  of  deductions  from  his  annuity  on 
account  of  outside  earnings  instead  of  being 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  returning 
to  the  service  of  his  last  employer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 

H3. 10961.  A  bm  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.B.  10962.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  operate 
at  least  18,000  beds  in  Its  dcwoicUlary  facu- 
lties; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  10963.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage  aUotments  and  acreage-poundage 
quotas;  to  tbe  (Tommittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  10964.  A  blU  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  10965.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  10,  1940,  to  vest  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
that  act  m  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  10966.  A  bill  to  protect  the  clvUian 


emidoyees  of  tlis  ezaeattve  bnn^  o(  the 
U.S.  Qovamment  In  the  smjoymaat  of  tbelr 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted governmental  mvasbms  of  tbelr 
privacy;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Oflloe  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBI80N: 

H Jt.  10007.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  deduction 
tar  income  tax  purpoaes,  m  the  case  at  m, 
disabled  Individual,  for  expenaea  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  pbyrt- 
cally  or  mentally  mcapable  at  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOSENTHAli: 

H.R.  10968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing 
services  covered  by  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  prior  to  such  Indi- 
vidual's own  payment  of  tbe  bill  for  tbe 
services  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10969.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage, 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  benefits  establlsbed  by  i>art  B 
thereof,  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an 
Insured  Individual  In  obtaining  certam 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10070.  A  bm  to  amend  Utle  XV Ul  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  itayment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  coets  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10971.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  Tmr  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  assuring 
the  availability  of  both  nursing  home  and 
alternative  nonlnstitutional  sei  vices  for  re- 
cipients of  assistance  thereunder,  to  encour- 
age the  use  whenever  professionaUy  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  of  nonlnstitutional 
services  for  such  recipients,  to  establish  basic 
standards  of  quality  for  ntirslng  home  and 
home  health  services  provided  to  such  re- 
cipients, and  to  provide  for  fair  and  equita- 
ble reimbursement  for  those  providing 
health  care  services  to  such  recipients;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10972.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltte  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal -State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  insurance  system  eatabllshed 
by  such  title:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BT.  ONOE: 

H  Jt.  10973.  A  bm  to  amend  the  tariff  scbed- 
vlee  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  denslfied  wood;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H  Jl.  10974.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff  ached- 
ules  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  of  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  tbe  Oamnxlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OALLAQHER: 

HJEl.  10975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facUitate  the  provision  of  reli- 
able, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply,  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  eleetitc  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
ncriogy  with  due  regard  for  the  proper  oon- 
setvatton  of  scenic  and  otbar  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  mtarstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LAN<3KN: 

H.R.  10976.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  IS  of  the 
UtUted  States  Code  to  promblt  travel  or  use 
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at  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  dTll  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10077.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Federal 
service  otherwise  excluded  from  coverage 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  in  determining 
whether  an  Individual  Is  insured  for  disabil- 
ity insiirance  benefits  or  satisfies  the  disabil- 
ity "freeze"  requirements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  10978.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
Bltiona  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  pTuposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

njl.  10979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  negotiate  and  enter  onto 
rental  agreement  with  postmasters  at  fourth- 
class  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  10980.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByB4r.CONTE: 

HJ.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  every  year  as  National  Student 
Council  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANLET: 

H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  first  full  week  of  October  as 
Spring  Oarden  Planting  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 

H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conunittee  to  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.J.  Res.  645.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  and  enter  into  the  mid-Atlantic  States 
air  pollution  compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission as  an  intergovernmental,  Federal- 
State  agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  TAPT: 

H.J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.  Res.  690.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  Res.  691.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recommendations  for  budget  re- 
ductions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.  Res.  692.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  693.  Resolution  directing  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation 
of  competition  between  domestic  and  im- 
parted leather  and  leather  goods;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way  and  Meams. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.  Res.  694.  Resolution  providing  for  the 


consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.  Res.  595.  Resolution  authorizing  travel 
for  certain  members  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLMSR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wagoonner,  Sir.  Baring,  Mr.  Halzt, 
Mr.  Tuck,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Lennon, 
Mr.  Long  of  lioulslana,  Mr.  Pltnt, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Mont- 

GOMERT,    Mr.    HUBERT,    1ST.    HeRLONG, 

Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 

ABsrrr,   Mr.   Fallon,    Mr.   Jones   of 

North    Carolina,    Mr.    Ichord,    Mr. 

Burleson,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Mr. 

Satterpielo)  : 
H.  Res.  596.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

240.  By  the  SPEA^R:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to 
a  study  of  practices  and  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  regulating  the  allowable  harvest  of 
timber  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

241.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  ship  channels  In  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  10981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Iiicatini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ANNUN2IO: 
HJl.  10982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Gonzalez;    to   the   Cc»nmlttee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  10983.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexis  Joseph  Cole;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10984.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eustace 
A.   Walters,   Jr.;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.    10985.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Lorenzo  Galatas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bong 
Hee  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PINO: 
H.R.  10987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EmUio 
Porco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE  : 
H.R.  10988.  A  bill  fbr  the  relief  of  Eileen 
Hannevlg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  10989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Conceicao  Botelho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10990.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Bernardlta  Barrlentos  BoUozoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
FUomena  del  Rosarlo  Lazaro;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Micco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
HJl.  10993.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jock 


Mln     Woo;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
HJl.  10994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  C. 
Pineda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
SM.  10995.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Conchlng   Tan;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Peoples 
Republican  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  vot- 
ing representation  by  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

109.  Petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  relative  to  unconstitutional  State 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  19,  19G7 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  in  the 
miracle  of  another  dawning,  our  grate- 
ful hearts  rejoice  that,  fairer  than  morn- 
ing, lovelier  than  daybreak,  steals  upon 
us  the  sustaining  consciousness  that  we 
are  with  Thee.  Go  with  us  into  this 
strange  new  day. 

We  pause  in  the  midst  of  thronging 
duties  and  confused  issues  to  commune 
with  Thee,  unseen  source  of  goodness, 
that  the  light  which  is  the  light  of  the 
world  may  shine  upon  us  and  illumine 
our  path  of  action. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  stirrings  of  dis- 
content within  us  with  things  as  they 
are.  for  visions  of  a  glory  still  to  trans- 
figure the  earth,  for  the  hope  of  broth- 
erhood and  justice  and  abiding  peace. 
Keep  us  true  to  our  highest  and  to  Thy 
imceasing  challenge  to  our  best. 

Make  us  honest  and  honorable  enough 
to  bear  the  vision  of  the  truth,  wher- 
ever it  may  lead;  to  cast  aside  all  pre- 
tense; and  expediency  which  warps  the 
soul. 

Above  all  other  acclaim  or  reward,  we 
crave  the  assurance  of  Thy  approving 
voice:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen.  ^ 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  16.  1967.  the  President  had 
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approved  and  signed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  58)  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smlthiionian  Institution. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Donald  H.  Lang- 
ley  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  aid  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Ha(±ney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (8.  953)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the.  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PoAGE,  Mr.  Oathings,  Mr.  SruBBLEnxLO. 
Mr.  Belchxr,  and  Mr.  Teagtix  of  Cali- 
fornia were  aivolnted  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MAirsriKLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Friday.  June  16.  1967,  was 

approved. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hak- 
tis  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Alkfn 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baiter 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cliurch 

Clark 

Oooper 

Cotton 

C?urti8 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

BrUa 

PanniQ 

Pong 
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P\Ubnght 

OrUBn 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickcniooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUngB 

Hruafca 

Jacksoo 

Jorda^Idaho 

Kennedy,  Itaas. 

Kennedy,  H.T. 

KudMl 

Lausohe 

Long,  Lft. 

Magnuaon 

Maosfldd 

UcCarthy 

McCleUan 

ICoQm 

MoOovera 

Mclntyre 


MetcaU 

MUler 

Uondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mone 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

ICurplir 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Peareon 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

BtblcoS 

RuaseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sjiarksian 

Spong 

Btennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Tydlngs  Williams,  Del.     Toung.  N.  Dak. 

WUliams,  If  .J.    Tarborough        Toung,  Ohio 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmaogx]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Baxwsiza].  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Goex],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihovyk]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  KUCHKIi.  I  aniu>unce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  relative  to 
censure  of  Senator  Thoius  J.  Dodd. 

asms  or  nuaanaa 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monronit]  be  recognized  at  this 
time,  to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LonoI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  perform  a  hard  and  un- 
pleasant task.  It  must  judge  the  conduct 
of  one  of  its  monbers.  Tills  Is  not  the 
first  Ome  the  Senate  has  been  c<MnpeIled 
to  exercise  this  responsibility.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  Senators  present  today  dur- 
ing their  tenure  In  Hie  Senate  have  had 
to  counsel  wtth  Uielr  consciences  about 
the  conduct  of  a  colleague. 

Serious  allegations  of  misconduct  were 
made  against  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  In  the  early  part  of  1966. 
These  charges  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  In  1964  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  improper  conduct 
by  Members  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut himself  requested  the  select  com- 
mittee to  look  Into  certain  of  the  charges 
and  allegations  made  against  him. 

The  select  committee  members  have 
Investigated  these  charges  thoroughly, 
have  considered  and  weighed  them  care- 
fully, and,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  can  say,  have  searched  their  souls  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  that  was  fair  to  thdr 
colleague  and  in  accord  with  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  Xi\e  Senate. 

Of  the  several  allegations  meule 
against  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  committee  concluded  that 
two  were  well  founded  and  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  de- 
served the  censure  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  conduct  contrary  to  accepted 
morals,  which  derogates  from  the  pub- 
lic trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and 


which  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dis- 
honor and  disrepute. 

I  believe  the  select  committee  has 
acted  with  falmeas.  It  certainly  did  not 
act  with  malice,  because  the  seiJor  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  an  oJd  and 
popular  colleague  of  every  member  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  offered 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
every  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
present  hiis  position  with  respect  to  the 
allegations  made  against  him.  It  afforded 
him  the  right  to  counsel  and.  I  believe, 
granted  him  adequate  notice  and  time  to 
prepare  for  the  investigation  made  by 
the  committee. 

The  committee  acted  pursuant  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  It  by  Senate 
Resolution  338  of  the  88th  Congress  and 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  has  recommeiuled  cen- 
siu'e  only  on  those  allegations  for  which 
there  was  direct  proof  or  admitted  fact. 
Allegations  regarding  possible  violations 
of  law  have  been  referred  to  proper  au- 
thority for  consideration.  Allegations 
with  no  basis  in  cold,  hard  fact  were 
disregarded. 

The  select  committee  has  performed 
its  function  and  has  met  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  Senate.  It  has  Investigated 
the  charges;  it  has  provided  a  record  of 
personal  testimony  and  admitted  fact  for 
the  Senate  to  review;  it  has  drawn  its 
concliasions  and  made  its  recommenda- 
tions, all  as  required  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338.  The  burden  of  Judgment  r^des 
now  In  the  Senate,  In  each  member  in- 
dividually and  this  body  collectively. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  or  its  members  should  now 
act  as  prosecutors,  in  any  sense,  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticot  I  do 
believe  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  an  obligation  to  explain  their  rea- 
sons for  arriving  at  their  decision  and 
to  tell  the  Senators  who  now  must  exer- 
cise Judgment  why  they  believe  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  deserves 
censure. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  addressing 
the  Senate  today.  Tlie  decision  I  made 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  the 
remarks  I  make  today  are  difficult  and 
painful  actions  for  each  of  us. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  a  Senator  is, 
in  a  sense,  extralegal  in  nature,  although 
it  is  based  on  the  Constitution.  In  the 
case  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Coimect- 
icut  we  are  not  considering  the  violation 
of  any  law.  nor  the  breach  of  any  writ- 
ten code  of  conduct.  We  are  considering 
something  far  more  difficult  than  that, 
more  nebulous  aiKl  elusive;  yet  of  su- 
preme importance  to  a  society  such  as 
ours,  whose  government  is  representa- 
tive and  whose  fundamental  strength  lies 
in  the  trust  and  confidence  its  citizens 
must  have  in  their  elected  officials. 

It  is  a  signt^  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  citizenry  and  the  ethics  of  those 
whom  they  have  elected  that  this  type 
of  proceeding  is  rare.  But  when  an  occa- 
sion does  arise  that  requires  us  to  ex- 
amine our  values  and  decide  what  our 
standards  shall  be,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  do  so;  because  our  whole  sjrstem  of 
government  Is  In  Jeopardy,  If  the  pubUc 
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trust  and  confidence  In  the  Institutions 
which  govern  them  should  ever  waver. 

We  must  reflect  not  only  on  our  own 
conscience  and  Ideals,  but  on  that  of  the 
people  whom  we  represent  and  serve.  We 
must  consider  a  Senator's  responsibility 
and  du.y  to  himself,  to  his  constituents 
and  to  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  coequal 
branches  of  Oovemment  under  our 
tripartite  system. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  act  when  the  conduct  of  one 
of  Its  Members  has  been  brought  Into 
question  to  the  degree  It  has  in  the  case 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
For  If  the  Senate  does  not  act  on  mat- 
ters such  as  this,  who  shsdl?  And  If  acts 
of  Impropriety  are  permitted  to  go  un- 
challenged and  unpunished,  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  deserves  whatever  distrust  or 
lack  of  confidence  that  may  arise  In  the 
minds  of  the  public.  At  a  time  in  our 
history  when  many  believe  the  Congress 
is  In  need  of  strengthening,  so  that  it  may 
fxilflll  more  effectively  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  the  public 
trust  and  :x)nfldence  in  the  integrity  of 
Its  Members  Is  paramount. 

Are  there  special  standards  of  conduct 
which  Senators  must  meet?  A  Senator 
must,  of  course,  obey  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  abide  by  the  niles  and  regulations 
of  the  Senate.  Beyond  this  there  are  now 
no  specific,  written  standards  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  which  would 
apply  to  the  charges  made  against  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

But  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct  which  must  guide  us 
as  Individuals,  as  well  as  in  our  role  as 
Senators — a  standard  accepted  and  ex- 
pected by  our  society.  It  exists  and, 
nebulous  though  it  may  be,  we  must  i>ay 
ttie  price  when  we  breach  it. 

The  select  committee  Is  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  code  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, recommend  such  a  code  as  soon 
as  posJslble.  Any  code  the  committee  rec- 
ommends and  the  Senate  adopts  will  nec- 
essarily be  general  in  nature. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  charged  that  he  has  not  been  af- 
forded due  process  of  law  and  that  the 
committee's  action  amounts  to  the  ap- 
plication of  an  ex  post  facto  law  against 
him.  It  Is  true  there  is  no  Senate  rule 
which  states  that  a  Senator  cannot  con- 
vert political  campaign  funds  to  his  per- 
sonal use.  Tlie  absence  of  a  written  rule 
does  not.  In  my  opinion,  mean  that  such 
a  practice  is  proper. 

The  code  of  conduct  which  the  select 
committee  will  recommend  will  try  to 
establish  broad  principles  of  conduct  to 
govern  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and. 
Insofar  as  possible,  state  the  "shall  nots" 
for  which  a  Senator  would  be  subject  to 
censvu«.  But  whatever  code  Is  approved 
by  the  Senate  cannot  cover  all  situations 
which  may  arise  in  the  future  for  which 
punishment  would  be  deserved.  None  of 
us  can  predict  what  specific  actions  may 
be  taken  by  an  individual  Senator  25 
years  from  now  which  may  be  considered 
Improper. 

The  lack  of  a  specific,  written  rule  in 
no  way  justifies  or  excuses  improjier  con- 
duct, especially  in  this  body.  We  are  not 
talking  about  criminal  sanctions  against 


Senators.  Although  censure  is  a  punish- 
ment, it  is  not  the  type  of  punishment 
Intended  to  be  covered  by  constitutional 
provisions  relied  upon  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

The  Senate  is  called  upon  to  express 
its  opinion  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
If  the  Senate  decides  to  censure  him, 
none  of  his  senatorial  prerogatives  and 
privileges  will  be  withdrawn.  He  will  re- 
main the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. He  will  continue  to  draw  his  salary 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  allowances  of 
his  office.  He  will  retain  his  seniority  and 
his  position  on  all  committees.  The  cen- 
sure action  merely  expresses  the  Senate's 
condemnation  of  the  course  of  conduct 
in  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut engaged.  It  is,  therefore,  hard 
for  me  to  equate  constitutional  guaran- 
tees with  respect  to  ex  post  facto  laws  and 
due  process  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee. 

It  is  ImpKJSsible  to  anticipate  all  pos- 
sible tsTJes  of  conduct  and  to  prescribe 
detailed  rules  with  respect  to  every  aspect 
of  the  performance  of  our  public  duties. 
Any  code  of  conduct  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  change,  because  our  mores  and 
standards  refine  as  oiu-  society  evolves. 
What  was  not  considered  censurable  con- 
duct 100  years  ago,  may  be  so  today.  And 
the  same  holds  true  with  whatever  deci- 
sion the  Senate  makes  with  respect  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
with  respect  to  any  specific  code  it  may 
later  adopt. 

Our  ethical  standards  have,  I  believe, 
risen,  certainly  when  compared  to  100 
years  ago  or  even  26.  This  is  good,  be- 
cause it  means  we  are  making  progress 
toward  attaining  the  high  Ideals  set  forth 
in  the  documents  establishing  this  Na- 
tion. 

Does  the  lack  of  any  specific,  written 
standard  covering  the  conduct  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  mean 
that  the  Senate  should  take  no  action? 
I  think  clearly  not.  For  an  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question  would  mean  that 
the  very  persons  responsible  for  writing 
a  code  of  conduct  could  evade  punish- 
ment for  clearly  imethical  actions  merely 
by  failing  or  refusing  to  adopt  rules  of 
ethical  conduct.  If  that  were  the  case, 
we  would  be  a  law  unto  ourselves.  As 
the  lawmakers  in  our  society,  we  would 
be  above  any  law,  above  any  mores,  above 
any  reproach  for  our  actions.  We  can- 
not adopt  such  an  attitude. 

The  Senate  recognized  when  it  passed 
Senate  Resolution  338  in  1964  that  there 
can  be  conduct  deserving  investigation 
and  punishment  even  though  it  consti- 
tuted no  violation  of  law  or  of  Senate 
rules  and  regulations.  The  language  of 
the  resolution  Is  unequivocal.  Section 
2(a)  says: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to — 

( 1 )  receive  complalats  and  Investigate  al- 
legations of  Improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law, 
and  violations  ol  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Senate  ...  i 

The  Senate  has  made  a  clear  distinc- 
tion and  it  placed  Investigation  of  im- 
proper conduct  reflecting  on  the  Senate 
as  the  first  duty  of  the  select  committee. 


To  what  was  the  Senate  referring,  if  not 
to  that  unwritten  and  unchanging  code 
which  governs  us  all  and  which  imposes 
upon  us  a  higher  duty  and  a  deeper  trust 
than  any  written  law  can  ever  do? 

We  are  each  giiided  by  our  conscience 
and  our  personal  ethics.  But  as  Members 
of  this  body,  our  actions  cannot  be  con- 
trolled solely  by  our  iiersonal  beliefs.  The 
public  trust  and  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Senate  depends  upon  the 
actions  of  each  of  its  Members.  There  is 
a  minimimi  standard  of  conduct  ex- 
pected by  the  public  to  which  the  per- 
sonal beliefs  of  all  100  Members  must 
conform. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  that  minimum 
standard,  but  it  does  exist.  It  requires 
the  Senate,  tis  an  institution,  to  develop 
a  collective  conscience  and,  in  addition  to 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  judge  the  conduct  of  its  Mem- 
bers, it  requires  us  to  pass  upon  the 
charges  made  against  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

It  is  true  that,  as  Senators,  we  are 
responsible  to  the  citizens  who  elect  us. 
They  can  express  their  disapproval  of 
our  conduct  by  refusing  to  reelect  us. 
But  the  Senate  is  a  national  institution. 
Its  reputation  and  its  esteem  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and, 
in  our  era,  the  citizens  of  the  world  rest 
on  more  than  election  of  one  Member  In 
any  one  State.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  writers  of  our  Constitution.  The  pow- 
er to  punish  or  expel  a  Member  would 
not  have  been  granted,  if  the  responsi- 
bility for  judging  a  Member's  conduct 
was  thought  to  reside  only  in  his  con- 
stituents. 

By  virtue  of  their  election  to  office.  Sen- 
ators are  given  great  ix)wer  and  great 
prestige.  Their  office  in  return  imposes 
upon  them  grave  responsibilities.  There 
is  no  sterner  duty  or  higher  trxist  than 
that  imposed  upon  the  lawmaker  under 
our  system  of  goverimient. 

When  a  lawmaker's  actions  exceed  the 
bounds  of  proper  conduct,  his  switions  re- 
flect upon  the  body  in  which  he  serves 
and  upon  the  system  Itself.  If  the  im- 
proper conduct  is  of  such  degree  it  brings 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  Itself 
Into  question,  there  is  serious  doubt  the 
Institution  can  remain  effective  and  in- 
fluential in  the  affairs  of  governments. 
If  such  conduct  is  permitted  to  go  un- 
noticed and  unpunished,  no  other  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn,  but  that  the  Insti- 
tution condones  Improper  conduct. 

The  specific  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
the  conduct  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Was  his  conduct  improper 
to  such  a  degree  it  has  reflected  upon 
the  Senate  and,  if  so,  does  it  deserve  the 
censure  of  the  Senate? 

The  committee  concluded  unanimous- 
ly that  the  senior  Senator  from  Coiuiecti- 
cut  used  the  influence  and  power  of  his 
office  to  obtain  funds  from  the  public 
through  political  testimonials  and  a  po- 
litical campaign,  which  were  used  for 
his  personal  benefit.  The  use  of  these 
funds  for  private  and  personal  purposes 
was  admitted  in  testimony  and  by  stipu- 
lation. 

The  character  of  the  testimonial  din- 
ners and  receptions  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  to  be  used  are  in 


dispute.  But  the  committee  concluded, 
and  I  believe  rightly,  from  all  the  circiun- 
stances  and  publicity  surrounding  the 
fundralslng  events,  that  they  were  po- 
litical in  character  and  that  Senator 
Dodd's  knowledge  of  their  political  nature 
must  be  presmned. 

The  soUcltatlon  letters  sent  out  to  the 
public,  the  newspaper  publicity  about  the 
events,  the  exclusive  control  by  members 
of  the  Senator's  staff  of  the  events  and 
the  money  raised,  the  close  political  re- 
lationship between  the  Senator  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  events,  the  concern  over 
the  Senator's  political  debts,  and  the  par- 
tisan political  nature  of  the  printed  pro- 
grams leave  no  other  conclusion  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  money  was  being 
raised  ostensibly  to  help  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  pay  off  past  cam- 
paign debts  and  finance  futiure  cam- 
paigns. There  was  a  holding  out  to  the 
public  that  these  were  political  events,  no 
matter  what  the  private  Intent  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  his 
close  private  associates  might  have  been. 

I  believe  It  is  improper  to  solicit  and 
accept  funds  for  political  purposes  and 
then  convert  those  funds  to  personal  use 
to  the  extent  and  with  the  consistency 
practiced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  If  funds  are  to  b€  used  for 
personal  benefit,  I  believe  the  persons  so- 
licited and  the  public  In  general  are  en- 
titled to  know.  There  was  no  such  notice 
given  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  by  his  staff  or  his  political 
associates. 

In  the  heat  of  a  campaign  or  in  the 
course  of  a  Senator's  busy  schedule,  mis- 
takes can  be  made  and  things  can  trans- 
pire about  which  a  Senator  may  not  be 
aware.  But  in  the  case  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  there  was  a  con- 
sistent course  of  conduct  over  a  period 
of  5  years  of  holding  events,  ostensibly 
for  political  purposes,  and  the  funds 
which  were  raised  were  used  in  large  part 
for  personal  purposes. 

A  pattern  develop>ed,  which  the  Sena- 
tor either  knew  or  should  have  known, 
of  raising  money  which  for  all  outward 
purposes  wtus  to  help  him  In  his  campaign 
for  office,  but  which  he  Intended  to 
spend  for  personal  benefit.  Much  of  the 
money  raised  was  indeed  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  A  great  amount — at  least 
$116,000  out  of  a  total  of  $450,000 — ^was 
converted  to  private  and  p>ersonal  use. 
At  least  another  $45,000  was  used  for 
purposes  which  were  neither  clearly  per- 
sonal nor  political. 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  occasional 
or  accidental  conversion  of  campaign 
funds  for  personal  use.  We  are  judging  a 
deliberate  and  consistent  conversion  over 
a  number  of  years  of  large  amounts  of 
what  were  outwardly  campaign  funds  to 
personal  use.  If  a  Senator  desires  to  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  activity  to  supple- 
ment his  salary,  I  think,  at  a  minimum, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  give  notice  to  the 
people  whose  money  Is  being  used  to 
maintain  a  Senator's  standard  of  living. 

A  Senator  must  apprise  himself  of  the 
activities  and  the  motives  of  his  staff,  as 
well  as  his  close  personal  and  political  as- 
sociates. For  he  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  they  take  in  his  name. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we 


could  be  unfettered  from  any  concern 
about  financial  obligations  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  details  of  our  cam- 
paigns. But  we  are  not.  This  Is  not  the 
nature  of  our  system  of  government.  It 
was  not  Intended  that  political  and  pub- 
lic life  be  easy  and  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  know  that  it  Is  not. 

The  committee  believed  that  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  persons  from  whom 
funds  are  solicited  by  a  public  official  are 
entitled  to  know  the  purposes  for  which 
the  f imds  are  to  be  used  and  that  if  those 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  personal  benefit, 
the  public  should  be  given  clear  notice. 
We  cannot  presimie  that  persons  who 
contribute  money  to  an  affair  which  is 
political  In  nature  are  giving  money  to 
us  freely  for  us  to  use  in  any  manner  we 
see  fit.  A  person  may  not  be  willing  to 
contribute  money  to  help  us  maintain 
what  we  think  oiu-  standard  of  living 
should  be,  although  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  money  to  help  us  win 
an  election. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
characterized  the  use  of  much  of  the 
money  as  being  political — personal  in  na- 
ture. He  stated  in  testimony  that  during 
his  tenure  as  a  n.S.  Senator  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between  his  per- 
sonal and  his  pollticad  life.  I  think  we 
all  understand  what  he  meant,  because 
we  are  all  politicians.  Almost  all  our 
waking  hours  are  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  required  by  our 
office. 

We  cannot  fail  to  distinguish,  how- 
ever, between  our  personal  and  political 
Uves,  between  ou'  personal  and  political 
obligations,  between  our  personal  and 
political  needs.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  our  finances.  We  cannot 
equate  a  personal,  fiiuuicial  need  with  a 
political  need,  because  who  is  to  decide 
what  the  standard  of  personal  need  shall 
be?  And  who  is  to  distinguish  a  personal, 
financial  need  from  a  personal  desire  or 
want? 

Of  course,  most  of  us  need  more  money 
than  we  have  authorized  ourselves  as 
salary.  We  certainly  caimot  finance 
campaigns  on  our  salary.  Yet,  we  cannot 
presume  that  the  expenses  and  burdens 
of  our  office  entitle  us  to  a  sum  of  money, 
either  in  salary  or  raised  from  contribu- 
tions, sufficient  to  permit  us  to  live  a 
politician's  life.  If  we  need  more  money 
for  private  purposes,  we  should  work  to 
persuade  our  constituents  to  pay  us  more 
money  as  salary  or  In  the  form  of  other 
allowances. 

It  has  been  stroiigly  argued  that  in 
addition  to  regular  political  fundralslng 
banquets,  there  is  the  testimonial  dinner 
which  is  different  in  that  moneys  raised 
imder  this  banner  can  be  used  for  needs 
as  determined  by  the  honoree.  The  per- 
sonal needs  as  well  as  the  political  needs 
of  the  candidate,  we  are  told,  can  be  thus 
taken  care  of  out  of  funds  if  the  dinner 
Is  a  testimonial  affair. 

We  are  told  that  there  Is  a  double 
standard  and  that  the  testimonial  bene- 
fits can  be  used  legally  to  help  a  candi- 
date or  a  Member  maintain  higher 
standards  of  living. 

I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  the  Qov- 
eriunent  does  have  a  duty  to  pay  us 
enough  to  keep  us  fed — but  it  does  not 


owe  us  an  obligation  to  keep  us  housed 
as  we  might  wish  to  be  housed.  Or  to 
entertain  as  we  wish  to  entertain,  or  to 
travel  or  to  drive  the  Und  of  car  we 
might  wish. 

But  I  fear  if  we  embark  on  the  s^)- 
proval  of  a  system  of  funds  for  the  per- 
sonal betterment  of  the  Members'  Uving 
standards,  we  will  be  setting  dangerous 
precedents. 

Like  many  other  Members,  I  do  not 
like  the  system  we  have  to  use  to  conduct 
our  campaigns.  I  wish  the  cost  could 
be  so  low  we  could  finance  them  our- 
selves. I  deplore  and  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  help  from  friends,  busi- 
ness, or  commercial  Interests  to  finance 
an  election.  But  elections  are  necessary 
and  certain  expenditures  are  Indispen- 
sable. 

Because  of  dangers  from  conflict  of 
Interest,  we  have  for  scores  of  years  had 
l^islation  of  one  kind  or  another  requlr- 
mg  identification  and  disclosure  of  the 
financial  help  given  directly  to  a  Sen- 
ator to  help  secure  election  so  as  to  limit 
the  impact  on  a  Senator's  responsibility 
to  his  office.  There  are  both  State  and 
Federal  laws.  Both  need  strengthening. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  of  the  dis- 
tingxiished  senior  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut,  advanced  on  the  fioor  and  in  the 
hearings  and  in  his  written  briefs,  we 
must  accept  another  system  that  would 
entail  daiigers  and  evils  which  go  far 
beyond  any  we  now  experience  imder  our 
system  of  campaign  donations  and  elec- 
tion financing. 

We  are  asked  to  accept — and  because 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  the  debate  on 
this  motion  of  censure  and  Its  Impact 
upon  future  Senators  and  their  sup- 
porters— to  adc^t  a  new  standard,  one 
that  can  lead  us  into  grave  dangers  and 
Invite  contamination  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  of  the  well  of  democracy 
Itself. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  repeated  time  and  time  again  the 
doctrine  that  there  Is  not  and  should  not 
be  any  requirements  that  funds  made 
as  "gifts"  at  testimonial  diimers  honor- 
ing men  in  high  political  office  neces- 
sarily be  spent  for  political  uses. 

Time  and  time  sigain  it  has  been  re- 
peated on  the  fioor  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  advocated  in  writ- 
ten briefs  that  funds  so  given  under  the 
banquet  title  of  "testimonial"  are  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  Senator  for  any  pur- 
pose he  might  choose  to  make  of  them. 

While  the  committee  has  calculated 
that  $116,000  over  the  1961,  1963.  1965 
period  was  used  for  personal  purposes.  It 
is  not  that  figure  which  is  challenged  by 
the  Senator.  It  is  his  right  to  fully  decide 
to  what  use  they  are  to  be  put  and  for 
what  personal  purposes  they  are  to  be 
spent.  You  have  heard  this  matter  ably 
presented  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, Senator  Stennis,  and  I  will  not 
dwell  fiu-ther  on  the  accounting  in  the 
case. 

It  is  the  precedent  which  may  be  set 
in  this  case — rather  than  the  money  in- 
volved— that  to  me  appears  to  be  of 
gravest  Importance. 

If  we  accept  the  right  of  Senators  to 
sponsor  their  own  testimonial  dhiners. 
If  we  accept  the  accompanying  right  to 
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spend  as  he  chooses  so  strongly  Insisted 
TQxm  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Caor- 
neeticat  and  his  counsel  and  our  dlstln- 
gnl^ed  majority  whip  and  his  coun- 
sel we  will  have  embarked  down  a  road 
that  will  plague  this  body  and  all  other 
free  legislative  bodies  for  scores  of  years. 
Remember  these  funds  were  raised  with 
some  fair  understanding  that  they  were 
for  political  purpose  and  for  paying  po- 
litical campaign  expenses  either  past  or 
future. 

Our  sanction  of  this  syston  of  fund- 
raising  occasions — ^whether  they  are 
called  deficit  lifting  banquets,  campaign 
expense  banquets  or  testimonial  din- 
ners— ^where  the  funds  In  whole  or  In 
part  are  eligible  for  persomal  expenses  of 
the  honoree — to  be  spent  as  he  chooses — 
leads  MS  down  a  dangerous  path  for 
dnnoeracy. 

The  dangers  of  giant  corporations  with 
special  Interests  corrupting  State  legis- 
latures— and  even  some  few  in  the  Con- 
gress as  happmed  In  the  earlier  days  of 
our  Nation — ^would  again  be  possllde  un- 
der this  syston,  if  we  adopt  an  ethical 
standard  l^at  sanctions  the  raising  of 
any  amomit  xH  funds,  tmm  any  source,  at 
any  time,  for  any  purpose  the  honoree  of 
a  testimonial  wants  to  use  them  for. 

Such  testlmcmial  funds  would  be  un- 
reportatde  In  the  regular  accoimting  of 
wunpalgn  expendltiu^s — particularly  if 
fhey  wtan  used  for  the  betterment  of  the 
candidate's  personal  living.  They  would, 
I  believe,  be  ntmtaxable  as  InccHne  on  the 
basis  that  such  subscriptions  are  "gifts." 
They  would  be  legal  and  thus  their  re- 
ceipt in  any  amount,  high  or  low,  would 
put  their  aooeptance  by  a  sitting  Member 
or  a  candidate  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

If  we  approve  the  acceptance  of  testi- 
monial funds  as  gifts  to  be  used  at  the 
personal  discretion  and  for  the  personal 
purposes  of  the  recipient,  the  futiire  Im- 
pUeations  should  be  ocHisidered  carefully 
now.  What  Is  to  prevmt  these  present 
modest  donations  of  $25  or  $100  by  the 
puty  faithful  from  growing  into  out- 
right attempts  to  use  vast  sums  of  money 
to  Influoice  votes  In  this  or  other  legis- 
lative bodies  by  staging  testimonials — 
the  Income  from  which,  as  gifts,  would  be 
outride  tiie  reach  of  present  statutes. 
What  would  the  ante  be  and  how  rapidly 
would  It  grow  into  a  major  scandal  of 
attempted  vote  buying  in  legislative 
bodies. 

If  the  future  testimonial  gifts  of  cash  In 
extremely  large  amounts,  as  well  as  in 
small  amounts.  Is  legal,  nontaxable, 
what  are  the  limits — if  any?  If  cash  Is 
aec^>table,  what  about  something  nicer 
such  as  gUt-edge  stoito  or  bonds  or  real 
estate  or  buildings  or  mineral  properties. 
We  must  act  with  tiie  full  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  that  can  come  ttotn.  an 
unwise  policy — a  dangerous  policy  that 
could  snowball.  We  have  had  cases  in  our 
history  of  gigantic  efforts  at  corruption 
of  our  ptditlcal  system  by  despollers.  Our 
laws  against  bribery  were  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  money  or  o^inee  things  of 
vahie  fttm  securing  special  favors  from 
the  Congress.  It  was  the  danger  of  per- 
sonal use  of  f  tmds  by  Members  VbaA  led 
to  their  passage. 
We  must  not  open  for  the  future  an- 


other avenue  where  men  of  no  principle 
can  corrupt  for  their  special  Interests  any 
Member  of  this  body.  We  dare  not  open 
such  an  avenue  which  would  establish 
this  local  Connecticut  testimonial  affair 
of  friends  as  a  precedent  that  could 
come. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  acted 
plague  us  and  our  traditions  for  years  to 
Improperly  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  allowances  to  him  by  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  dispute  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  did  ac- 
cept money  from  the  Senate  and  from 
private  organizations  for  the  same  travel. 
There  Is  great  dispute  as  to  how  this 
came  about  and  who  was  at  fault.  There 
can  be  no  disagreement  though,  about 
whose  responsibility  it  was  to  see  that 
such  things  did  not  happen.  At  the  least, 
the  senior  Senator  ftt>m  Connecticut  did 
not  maintain  close  enough  surveillance 
over  the  activities  of  his  employees  to 
assure  tliat  they  were  not  perpetrating 
a  fraud  against  the  Senate. 

We  cannot  handle  all  the  details  and 
paperwork  which  run  through  our  ofBces 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We  must  rely  on. 
staff  work  to  a  great  degree  and  it  Is 
shocking  when  our  faith  in  the  ability 
and  loyalty  of  our  staff  is  abused,  as  It 
was  In  the  case  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  supervision  of  our  staffs  and  the 
financial  affairs  of  our  offices  Is  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  a  Senator. 
When  our  stEiffs  commit  acts  of  wrong- 
doing we  must  bear  the  consequences. 
This  Is  a  risk  which  all  men  In  positions 
of  importance  and  power  must  assume, 
especially  those  in  public  life. 

It  would  be  understandable,  again,  for 
an  occasional,  careless  mistake  to  be 
made  in  the  billing  of  the  Senate  for 
travel.  But  in  the  case  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  the  acts  occurred 
frequently  enough  to  constitute  a  prac- 
tice which  clearly  cannot  be  condoned. 
If  we  expect  the  public  to  trust  us  in  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
Nation's  vroalth,  we  have  to  demonstrate 
that  we  can  control  the  relatively  minor 
expenditures  of  our  office.  In  my  opinion, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  did 
not  meet  the  degree  of  care  required  in 
the  accounting  of  his  official  expendi- 
tures. 

It  is  sad  and  tragic  when  circmn- 
stances  require  this  body  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  a  Senator,  especially  one  with 
as  distinguished  a  record  of  loyal  and 
devoted  service  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  as  that  possessed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
as  a  legislator  and  have  great  admiration 
for  his  msuiy  accomplishments.  He  has 
been  a  vigilant  watchman  of  the  Nation's 
seciuity  and  has  on  many  occasions 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  this  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  permitting  com- 
mxmism  to  go  uachecked  and  unre- 
strained. The  Nation's  youth  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  endeavors  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency.  He  has 
served  ovcc  country  with  distinction  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  The  senior 
Senator     from     Connecticut's     distin- 


guished record  entitles  him  to  the  fullest 
and  fairest  con8lderatl(»i  the  Senate  can 
give.  But  It  does  not  make  him  immune 
from  pxmlshment  for  the  improper  con- 
duct with  which  he  has  been  charged. 

The  Senate  must,  I  believe,  consider 
the  stresses  and  strains  under  which  we 
all  operate.  It  must  take  into  account 
the  pressures  which  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  all.  There  never  seems  to  be 
enough  time  to  do  all  that  we  wish.  We 
are  pushed  and  pulled  from  all  directions 
cuid,  perha(>s,  too  much  is  expected  of  us. 
At  times  the  burdens  seem  too  heavy  and 
the  temptations  to  ease  them  too  great. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  we 
willingly  and  knowingly  sought  our  of- 
fice with  a  full  awareness  of  the  burdens, 
responsibilities,  and  difficulties  inherent 
in  it.  Certainly  a  Senator  who  has  served 
In  this  body  and  runs  for  reelection 
knows  what  he  Is  letting  himself  in  for. 
He  does  not  have  to  run  and  he  does  not 
have  to  serve  if  he  believes  the  biu-dens 
are  overwhelming. 

Our  system  may  require  too  much  of 
us.  It  may  be  tn  need  of  revision.  Clearer 
rules  of  conduct  may  need  to  be  devised, 
and  I  believe  they  wilL  But  until  the  sys- 
tem is  revised,  we  must  take  it  as  it  Is.  As 
Senators,  we  must  meet  the  standards  of 
conduct,  written  or  unwritten,  expected 
of  a  Senator  tfs  the  public  and  we  have 
a  duty  to  punish  those  who  do  not. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  did  not  meet  those 
standards  of  conduct  required  by  our 
representative  form  of  goveriunent  and 
expected  by  the  public.  As  a  consequence 
his  acts  have  derogated  from  the  public 
trust  expected  of  a  Senator  and  have 
tended  to  bring  dishonor  and  disrepute 
on  the  Senate. 

Having  examined  all  the  evidence  and 
testimony  as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  I  can- 
not condone  the  conduct  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Unless  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  ccmdone  the  spe- 
cific acts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  as  proper  conduct — conduct 
befitting  and  becoming  the  office  of  a 
U.S.  Senator — ^it  must,  in  my  opinion, 
censure  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  believe  censure  is  deserved  and 
I  wiU  vote  accordingly. 

That  Is  my  decision,  Mr.  President  I 
have  tried  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  my 
reasons  for  arriving  at  it  and  believing  it 
Just  and  fair.  Each  Senator  must  now  de- 
cide for  himself  and  I  do  not  envy  you 
the  agony  it  will  cause. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  with  the  logic  of  the  Senators 
argument  that  the  committee  should  not 
regard  itself  as  a  prosecutor.  We  should 
not  feel  that  the  honor  of  the  committee 
Is  at  stake  in  any  event  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  We  should,  however,  feel 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Senator  to  look 
into  his  own  conscience  and  hear  the 
facts  and  decide  for  himself  what  he 
thinks  about  the  matter. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  that  view, 
because  I  think  he  Is  entirely  right  about 
the  matter. 

I  ask  the  Soiator  if  he  read  the  argu- 


ment that  I  made  In  taking  the  contrary 
point  of  view  concerning  the  fund- 
rai^ng  dinners.  It  aiH>ear8  on  pages 
16119  through  16134  of  the  RccoRO  on 
Friday.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  heard  all  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  except  those  which 
he  made  after  6:35  on  Friday  evening. 
Will  the  Senator  identify  the  matter  to 
which  he  refers?  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate  while  I  am  reading  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  illustration  I  gave 
about  the  sheriff  and  the  help  we  gave 
to  assist  him  in  getting  elected? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  That  concerned 
taking  the  rubberband  off  the  wad  of 
bUls. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  not 
the  case  I  have  in  mind. 

I  referred  to  an  election  in  which  we 
helped  to  raise  the  man's  personal  and 
political  expenses.  We  helped  to  pick 
up  some  of  his  debts  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  nm  for  sheriff. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor hear  or  read  the  illustration  I  gave 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  John  P. 
Eeiuiedy  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Senator  Webster  had  been  neces- 
sarily subsidized  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  an  amoui\t  that  would  con- 
stitute millions  of  dollars  of  purchasing 
power  today  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  afford  to  be  in  the  UJS.  Senate? 
Notwithstanding  those  circumstances, 
he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  honor  and 
was  honored  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  amount  was  given  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  or  that  there  was 
anything  other  than  the  reference  to  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Webster  that  had 
been  foimd  in  the  papers.  That  letter 
asked  that  his  stipend  which  he  had 
exacted  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  be  more  prompt  in  its  arrival 

I  mentioned  In  my  speech  that  matters 
that  applied  100  years  ago  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply  today  in  the  ethical  conduct 
of  Congress. 

I  recall  the  salary  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  those  days  was  so  very  low  that  Con- 
gressmen lived  In  boarding  houses  and 
many  of  them  did  not  have  enough 
funds  to  support  themselves  unless  they 
happened  to  be  men  of  great  wealth  and 
had  come  here  with  that  wealth. 

I  can  remember  when  Members  of 
Congress  were  raised  from,  I  believe,  a 
$7,000  salary  to  $10,000. 

I  had  a  part  in  helping  to  increase  the 
salary  In  the  first  Reorganization  Act  to 
a  more  realistic  figure. 

I  feel  that  the  other  increases  that 
have  been  voted  were  quite  proper  in 
view  of  the  accelerating  cost  of  Uving 
that,  as  all  know,  has  occurred. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  part  of  It. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  coura- 
geous effort  to  get  salaries  increased  to 
an  amount  that  is  more  nearly  what  they 
should  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  It  not  correct 
that  30  years  ago  a  Senator  making 
512.000  a  year  was  being  paid  a  lot  better 


in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  one  session  con- 
sisted of  90  days  and  the  other  session 
consisted  of  about  5  months.  He  was, 
therefore,  doing  leas  than  1  year's  work 
in  the  period  of  2  years. 

Did  the  Senator  hear  or  read  the  con- 
cluding portions  of  my  speech? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  left  at  6:35  on 
Friday  evening.  I  missed  the  concluding 
portion.  However,  I  stayed  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could.  I  had  some  people  waiting 
for  me. 

Will  the  Senator  describe  the  particu- 
lar point  that  he  raised? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  outline 
it  later.  However,  I  wanted  to  know  If 
the  Senator  had  read  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thhik  I  missed 
about  35  minutes  during  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator's  explanation  of 
the  explanations  which  were  given  for 
the  testimonial  diimers. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  emphasized 
enough  the  fact  that,  on  the  other  side, 
there  has  been  no  indication  in  any 
printed  material  or  newspaper  reports 
that  the  actual  purpose  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  Senator  to  use  as  he 
pleased. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Senator 
raises  a  very  important  point. 

I  have  studied,  as  he  has,  all  of  the 
newspaper  publicity  that  was  made 
available  to  the  committee.  While  there 
are  a  number  of  references  to  campaigns 
and  the  raising  of  campaign  funds  to 
pay  a  campaign  deficit,  I  could  not  find 
one  single  line  in  any  of  the  publicity 
either  before  or  after,  that  indicated  In 
any  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner  that 
the  fimds  being  raised  were  to  be  used 
for  the  personal  uses  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

This  fact  was  not  mentioned  even  in 
the  mailings  which  went  to  a  confidential 
list  of  longtime,  loyal,  dedicated  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  there  any  refer- 
ence to  it  In  the  printed  material  and 
the  programs? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  saw  no  mention  of 
anything  in  the  program  that  would  in- 
dicate It. 

We  do  have  evidence  that  not  many 
people  knew  what  the  fimds  would  be 
used  for.  That  was  the  Impression  I  be- 
lieve that  has  been  made  on  every  reader 
of  the  material,  and  none  of  the  publicity 
indicates  in  any  way  a  correction  of  this 
situation,  had  It  been  desired  to  have 
that  made  public. 

So  I  see  no  way  to  identify  this  as  a 
banquet  from  which  the  funds  would  be 
used  personally. 

If  there  are  no  other  questions.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  THX7RMOND.  I  should  like  to  put 


to  the  Senator  an  Inquiry  I  made  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  last  Fri- 
day evening,  about  6  o'clock.  It  was 
rather  late,  and  not  many  Senators  were 
in  the  Chamber.  I  also  directed  the  in- 
quiry to  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Did  the  committee  conclude  that  testi- 
monial dinners  are  wrong  per  se  and  that 
Senator  Dodd  was  acting  improperly  and 
would  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute  if 
such  dinners  were  held? 

The  second  question  is  this:  If  such 
testimonial  dinners  were  held,  and  he  did 
not  affirmatively  state  that  the  money 
was  for  his  personal  use,  did  that  bring 
the  Senate  into  disrepute? 

Then,  the  third  category:  If  the  din- 
ners were  held  and  announcements  were 
made  that  they  were  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, although  some  of  the  funds  were 
used  for  personal  purposes,  with  possibly 
an  intermingling,  did  the  conunlttee  base 
its  finding  on  that  category? 

In  other  words,  what  Is  the  position  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  testimonial 
dinners?  Where  is  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion? Just  how  far  can  one  go?  I  have 
heard  of  dltmers  being  held  when  people 
retired,  and  they  were  given  automobiles. 
I  have  heard  of  dinners  being  held  when 
people  have  retired,  and  they  have  been 
given  homes.  No  announcements  were 
made  to  that  effect.  Just  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  to  be  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  an  obligation  to  inform  the  public 
that  the  funds  from  this  dinner  were  to 
be  used  for  personal  purposes,  or  was  It 
only  necessary  that  an  announcement  be 
made  that  a  testimonial  dinner  would  be 
held?  I  am  wondering  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  as  to  the  stand- 
ard, as  to  the  criteria,  as  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters. I  believe  it  is  Important  that  we 
know.  If  the  Senator  from  Cotmectlcut 
announced — or  if  It  was  annoimced  for 
him — that  dinners  were  to  be  held  for 
campaign  purposes  and  he  used  the 
money  for  personal  purposes,  not  reim- 
bursing political  expenses,  and  the 
donors  were  deceived,  that  is  one  situa- 
tion. But  if  the  only  annoimcement  was 
that  dinners  were  to  be  held  for  Senator 
DoDD,  and  the  people  who  attended  knew 
that  the  money  would  go  to  him  and  they 
were  not  particular  about  what  he  used 
it  for — ^I  presume  they  would  feel  It 
would  be  chiefly  for  campaign  purposes, 
since  he  is  in  public  life;  but  if  that  were 
not  annoimced,  that  is  another  category. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  elaborate 
on  those  matters? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  can  only  say  what 
my  impression  was  in  serving  for  many 
weeks  on  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee's decision  to  censure  on  this  point 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  dinners 
and  other  affairs  were  consistently  held, 
some  seven  in  number  in  which  the  os- 
tensible purpose  was,  so  far  as  the  public 
knowledge  or  information  were  con- 
cerned— not  unanimously  in  all  publicity 
or  all  letters,  but  a  sufficient  amount  to 
leave  the  public  impression — that  these 
were  fundralsing  dinners  for  which  the 
money  was  to  be  used  for  paying  old  cam- 
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patgn  ddMs  or  to  take  care  of,  prepare, 
and  carry  on  an  wrliitlng  eampidgn. 

TUs,  I  beUeve,  is  the  ease  today  before 
the  Senate,  lliese  were  the  affairs  that 
we  studied  and  Inrestisated,  and  we 
based  the  first  count  In  the  motion  to 
censure  on  the  facts  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  us.  and  largely  stipulated,  and 
the  existing  pubUdi^  that  we  have  ac- 
cumulated and  examined,  and  the  let- 
ters that  went  out. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  la  pre- 
pared to  go  finther  than  the  facts  be- 
fore it.  If  we  presume  to  write  in  this 
case  a  standard  of  ethics,  we  would  be 
g(rfng  beyond  the  matter  laid  before  us 
In  the  investigation.  We  eould  consider 
only  ttds  one  case,  and  this  Is  what  the 
committee  has  done. 

For  myself,  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wishes  my  ideas,  I  believe  that 
we  cwtainly  should  prohibit  the  use  of 
itvUmnniiL\  diimers  as  personal  fund- 
raising  events  in  our  political  ojrstem* 
about  which  I  spoke  at  some  length,  and 
I  gave  the  reasons  in  my  apeech  a  few 
moments  ago:  that  it  can  lead  to  open- 
ing a  door,  with  no  control,  for  the  per- 
sonal enrichment  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  other  political  body,  without 
proper  accounting,  which  would  put  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  and  c^her  acts  of 
that  nature.  That  is  my  perscnal  belief. 

Other  monbers  of  the  ocmunlttee 
might  be  willing,  in  writing  a  code  of 
ethics — to  which  I  hope  we  can  get — 
to  say  that  a  testimonial  dinner  may  be 
held  with  respect  to  which  It  is  an- 
nounced that  all  the  funds  or  half  of  the 
funds  or  one-fourth  of  the  fimds  will 
be  used  for  the  personal  use  of  the  hon- 
oree;  aiul  if  that  is  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Ethics,  that  wHl  be  brought  to 
the  Senate. 

I  beUere  that  this  would  not  be  good 
public  policy,  as  I  stated  earUer,  because 
It  would  open  an  avenue  which,  when 
expanded  to  its  ultimate  limits,  could 
be  very  dangerous  to  our  politioil  sys- 
tem and  could  be  detrimental  to  the  pres- 
tige, dignity,  and  standing  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  legislative  bodies  must 
have. 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration 
the  facts  in  the  case,  which  have  been 
ao  ably  discussed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  vice 
chaiimian  of  the  committee,  the  stipula- 
tions which  are  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  evidentiary  matters  that  are  con- 
tained in  an  the  publicity  accounts  of 
these  bfmquets,  not  one  of  which  men- 
tioned that  the  funds  were  for  personal 
use  of  the  honoree.  This  is  the  question 
that  I  believe  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ORIFBON.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?   

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OKIFVIN.  My  Inquiiy  concerns 
the  charge 'in  the  censure  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  so-caned  double  bluing. 

As  I  recall  the  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  he  said 
there  were  some  21  times  when  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  reimbursement,  un- 
der Senate  rules,  for  the  eost  of  travH 
to  and  from  his  State.  I  am  aware  that 
on  page  8M  of  the  hearinga.  No.  108  of 
the  stlpidatlons,  the  committee  counsel 
and  the  counsel  for  the  senior  Senator 


frcmi  Ccomecticut  stipulated  that  this  Is 
the  fact — that  there  were  21  trips  to  and 
from  Connectiout  to  which  the  senior 
Senator  fnxn  Conneeticut  would  have 
been  entitled  to  reimbursement;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  statemttit,  he  did  not  seek 
or  request  relmbiirsement. 

In  seeking  to  evaluate  the  seriousness 
of  the  charge  of  double  billing  on  seven 
occasions,  It  is  dUBcult,  I  believe,  not  to 
emislder  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator 
fmn  Connecticut  apparently  did  not 
claim  reimbursement  on  21  different  oc- 
casions. 

My  question  is,  DAd  the  committee 
check  into  this  claim  before  the  stipula- 
tion was  made;  and.  If  so,  how  does  the 
committee  account  for  the  fact  that,  as 
I  understand  the  ndes  of  the  Senate, 
having  made  some  Inquiries,  up  until 
last  year  each  Senator  was  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  only  two  trips  to  his  State  and, 
as  I  understand,  last  year  It  was  in- 
creased to  six? 

If  the  arithmetic  is  correct,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  16  trips.  Can 
the  Senator  give  us  some  enlightenment 
on  that  matter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beUeve  that  up 
until  a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago,  we  were 
entitled  to  two  trips  a  year,  which  CMne 
up  rather  fast,  and  then  it  was  increased 
to  six,  as  I  recall,  in  the  present  lineup. 
The  reimbursement  was  allowed  to  Mem- 
bers who  made  those  tripe  and  who  filed 
through  the  disbursing  office,  a  voucher 
and  the  ticket  receipt  that  you  get  on  an 
airline  ticket.  I  luiderEtand  that  Senator 
Behnxtt  will  discuss  this  matter  rather 
minutely. 

However,  the  21  trips — ^we  do  not  ques- 
tion that  he  was  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment— ^have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charge  of  double  billing  that  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  seven  trips  which  were 
connected  with  the  sweches  that  were 
made  for  private  organizations,  few 
which  a  fee  waa  usually  accepted. 

The  <mly  place  this  matter  might  be 
consldeied  In  the  case  was  that  the  office 
or  the  Senator  himself  did  not  bill  his 
entitlement  and  return  the  carbon  copy 
al  his  tickets  for  those  21  trips  for  which 
he  was  entitled.  We  are  compelled  to  be 
on  a  nse-it-or-loee-it  basis.  I  have  lost 
trips  in  the  past  because  I  failed  to  file  In 
due  time.  I  have  not  always  kept  track  of 
them. 

Certainly,  it  was  within  the  Senator's 
responsibility  to  file  for  those  and  not  let 
them  expire.  I  do  not  see  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  case  except  that  It  would 
be  evidentiary  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  very  careless  pattern  of  handling  travel 
in  the  office,  which  tike  Senator  claimed. 
But  as  to  the  Senator  losing  his  21  trips 
or  having  a  double  billing  on  the  seven, 
that  is  his  responsibility.  That  is  our 
duty.  I  have  to  make  out  my  income  tax. 
If  I  found  a  considerable  amoimt  in  my 
income  tax  return  as  receipts  I  think  I 
would  recognize  it  In  due  checking  of  the 
account.  We  all  have  that  to  do,  no  mat- 
ter how  busy  we  are. 

It  would  be  a  matter  presented  to  the 
committee  in  which  tbe  committee  right- 
fully recommended  the  matter  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  if  they  feel  this  is 
the  case,  a  motion  to  censure  would  lie 
in  connection  with  charge  1  in  the  reso- 
lution before  us. 


Mr.  ORIPFIN.  As  I  understand  the 
reivonse  of  the  Senator  f  nmi  Oklahoma 
there  were  2  years  in  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  six  trips,  am>arently:  and  that 
increased  the  total  to  21. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  do  not  question 
that.  What  we  say  does  not  have  a  strict 
bearing  oq  this. 

Mr.  ORTPFTN.  I  assume  it  must  have 
been  of  some  relevance.  It  was  included 
in  the  stipulations.  While  I  recognize  It 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  matter  of 
the  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  the  seven  so- 
called  instances  of  double  billing,  i 
would  imagine  that  there  would  be  a 
more  serious  charge  before  the  Senate  If 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
were  acctised  of  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally defrauding  the  UB.  Treasury. 
To  the  extent  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  that  kind  of  Judgment  and  to  eval- 
uate the  seriousness  of  the  charge  of 
double  billing,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  take  this  into  account,  if, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklah(xna  Indicated 
there  is  no  question  that  the  ct»nmittee 
looked  into  it  and  there  were  21  trips  to 
which  he  was  oititled  and  did  not  seek 
reimbursement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  it  if  he  submits  a  voucher. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  Sena- 
tor Bennitt  Is  waiting  to  speak,  on  that 
subject. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
committee  observed  there  were  21  in- 
stances. We  were  interested  in  double 
billing  which  was  the  pattern  for  7  out 
of  10  instances  which  could  be  made 
that  the  double  billing  was  practiced. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  question  which 
haunts  the  Jxmlor  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  am  sure  others,  is:  Was  this 
n^ligence  and  oversight  or  was  it  in- 
tentional and  deliberate,  to  get  money 
to  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  not  entitled?  To  the  extent 
it  relates  to  that  issue  is  the  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Preddent 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  page  971 
of  the  hearings,  which  contains  exhibit 
appendix  30,  identified  as  "Reservation 
Form  for  1966  Dinner."  It  reads: 
[AppendU   30.   R««rv»Oon  Form   for   1866 

Dinner] 
Testimonial  Dimnxb  »o«  Hok.  Thouas  3. 

DODD 

■ATCntOAT,    MASCH    BTH,    IBeS BTATLCB   HIliTOW 

BOTXI.,    HABTFOBD 

Biattbew  M.  Moilarty,  TreMurer: 
I  desire  to  subscribe  to  this  dinner  as  » 
sponsor. 
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Endoaed    la    cheek    in    th»    tmount    of 

$ ,  for  which  send  me spoa- 

Bors'  tickets  at  $100.00  •mth. 

Name  (please  print) 

Add 


I  also  direct  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  exhibit  identified  as  appendix  32 
on  page  973.  It  reads: 

(Appendix  92.  Ticket  for  IMS  Dinner] 

TcsTiMomAi,   Dnnm   fob   Hon.  Trouab   J. 

Dodo 

innTKO  8TATX8  BKMATOB 

Saturday,  March  6th.  1966 — 7:00  pjn.,  Statler 
Hotel,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Table 
No. 

No.  2250. 

(Ticket  stub] 

Table  No. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dooo 

Guest 

No.  2260 
Testimonial  Dinner,  March  eth,  1968 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  stub  to  the 
ticket  which  is  set  forth  In  appendix  32. 

Appendix  33  on  page  974  is  a  picture  of 
Senator  Dodd,  with  the  following  state- 
ment below  the  picture : 

Testimonial  dinner  for  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  United  States  Senator. 

With  that  prefatory  matter,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  define  the  term  "testimonial 
dinner,"  and  I  ask  him  to  assume  that 
there  is  no  collateral  evidence  of  any 
character  whatsoever,  and  that  the  only 
testimony  upon  which  the  decision  is  to 
be  made  is  the  information  provided  on 
these  several  exhibits  I  have  identified 
to  try  to  define  the  term  "testimonial"  in 
approaching  the  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  970,  the  letter  sent  out 
by  the  general  chairman  for  that  dinner, 
and  particularly  paragraph  2  in  which 
they  announce  the  dinner.  I  quote  from 
the  letter: 

[Appendix  29.  Barblerl  Letter  Dated  Pfeb.  3, 

1966—1965  Dinner] 

Testimonial    Dinnxx    fob    Hon.  Thomas   J. 

Dodd,  T7.S.  Sematob 

Arthtir  T.  Barblerl,  General  Chairman. 

Gene  Tunney,  Honorary  Chairman. 

Matthew  M.  Morlarty,  Treasurer. 

Fbbuabt  3. 1965. 

DxAB  Friend:  Tom  Dodd  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  T7n.lted  States  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  last  November. 

His  vigorous  campaign  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  unparalleled  landslide  In 
Oonnectlcut.  He  spared  himself  no  personal 
efforts  and  sacrlflce,  and  undertook  every 
financial  expense  necessary  to  bring  to  the 
people  his  record  and  platform. 

The  result  Justified  the  efforts  and  ex- 
pense but  a  considerable  deficit  was  Incurred 
and  must  now  be  met. 

A  testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Statler-HUton  Hotel  In  Hartford,  GonneeU- 
cut  on  Saturday,  Uarch  Sth.  This  affair  wm 
celebrate  his  record-breakliig  majority  and 
assist  in  meeting  the  campaign  deficit. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  iise  a  reserva- 
tion card  and  a  business  reply  envelope. 

We  hope  you  can  participate  In  this  most 
deserving  event  for  a  great  Senator. 

I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Illustrates  that 
nothing  in  the  Ucket  part  would  describe 
that  it  was  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
letter.  I  have  it  marginalized  in  my  book. 

My  question  was:  Did  the  committee 
try  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  "testi- 
monial" considering  all  other  circum- 
stances and  the  material  contained  in  the 
letter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  can  only  speak  for 
this  member  of  the  committee.  In  aui 
examination  of  all  of  these  preponder- 
ances of  publicity  that  came  out  describ- 
ing these  events,  they  say  that  It  was  to 
pay  off  past  deficits  or  to  get  a  war  chest 
ready  for  the  next  campaign,  but  not  one 
single  line  of  publicity  anywhere  we 
found  mentioned  it  was  for  personal  use 
or  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  However,  we  found 
a  very  large  numt)er 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also  referring  to  the 
existing  campaign  debts  or  future  needs 
for  campaign  ftmds.  This  was  not  uni- 
versal because  the  papers,  generally,  ap- 
parently accepted  the  testimonial  as  be- 
ing synonymous  with  a  campaign  dinner. 
But  in  the  Senate,  we  are  now  told  that 
the  word  "testimonial"  is  tdven  a  new 
connotation  that  we  do  not  realize.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  recognize  that  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  I  now  understand,  have 
refined  and  defined  the  giving  of  testi- 
monial dinners,  providing  that  no  part 
of  any  of  such  funds  provided  therein 
can  inure  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  then  he  recognizes  that 
the  word  "testimonial"  in  and  of  Itself 
has  a  different  connotation  than  the 
conclusion  the  committee  reached,  which 
conclusion  of  the  committee  is  based  up- 
on matters  in  addition  to  the  word  "tes- 
timonial"? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Call  it  by  any  other 
name  we  wish,  a  rose  Is  still  a  rose.  Call 
it  a  money-raising  political  dinner  wltSl 
all  the  political  trappings  of  a  polltiaal 
dinner;  then,  unless  there  is  great  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  that  it  is  to  be  used 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  honoree, 
certainly  the  word  "testimonial"  does  not 
meet  this  above  and  beyond  the  ciistom- 
ary  efforts  that  go  into  normal  fund- 
raising  dinners  which  are  political  in 
nature. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  word  "testimo- 
nial" taken  in  and  of  itself  woiUd  not 
have  Justified  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  committee;  but  the  committee,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  Just  said,  has  taken  into  con- 
siderable circumstances  the  collateral 
matters  having  relation-ship  to  the  gen- 
eral statements  made  on  the  ticket,  the 
invitation,  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  invitation 
says  that  the  testimonial  diimer  is  to 
raise  funds  to  meet  a  campaign  deficit, 
then  such  a  testimonial  dinner  Is  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  a  campaign  deficit.  If  it  is 
to  raise  funds  for  the  individual  Sena- 
tor, then  it  should  so  state.  Thus,  we  will 
not  have  any  confusion.  We  cannot  jus- 
tify these  things  by  calling  them  "appre- 
ciation dinners"   or  "testimonial   din- 


ners," or  can  them  what  we  wllL  It  Is  a 
matter  of  whether  we  have  the  rig^t  to 
have  our  own  people  go  out  and  raise 
money  for  our  own  personal  use,  or  we 
do  not  have  that  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly.  I  am  only  trying  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  the  committee  attempted 
to  distinguish  the  implication  and  ex- 
press statement  contained  tn  the  invita- 
tion and  on  the  tidcet,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  language  contained  in  the 
letter  of  February  3. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  think,  in 
these  fiindraising  things,  particularly 
where  it  is  specified  that  a  testimonial 
dinner,  a  fundralsing  dinner,  a  cam- 
paign dinner,  a  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinner,  call  it  what  we  will,  is  still  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  fimds  for  a  political 
campaign.  I  doubt  seriously  whether  any 
of  these  would  have  been  so  successful.  I 
am  practically  certain  that  the  Vice 
President,  who  came  up  to  address  the 
testimonial  dinner,  would  not  have  done 
BO  had  he  thought  or  felt  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  personal  benefit,  or  a  personal 
testimonial,  or  a  personal  appreciation, 
and  that  the  fimds  they  were  helping  to 
raise  would  be  used  to  meet  the  personal 
expenditures  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand. 

I  understand  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee and  why  it  reached  its  conclusions. 
All  I  have  beax  asking  for  is.  Did  the 
Senator,  by  the  word  itself  "testimonial," 
try  to  find  out  the  definition  during  the 
deliberations?  That  Is  my  only  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  certainly  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  thbt  answers  my 
question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  in  the  Rkcoed. 
on  the  definiticm.  The  use  to  which  the 
mcHiey  shall  be  put  is  the  important  and 
controlling  item. 

Tb«e  is  no  Identification  in  any  of  the 
literature  that  calls  for  the  personal  en- 
richment of  an  individual  Member. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  the  entitlements  by 
years,  suppUed  by  the  disbursing  office. 
I  also  ronind  Senators  that  Mr.  O'Hare 
became  the  Senator's  bookkeeper  in 
1961.  His  employment  ceased  in  1965. 
During  those  years,  the  Senator  was  en- 
titled to  only  10  reimbursable  trips.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year,  fiscal  year  1961,  he 
received — what? — 10.  two  reimbursable 
trips  in  each  of  the  5  years. 

During  the  first  year,  he  received  re- 
imbursement for  one  trip,  leaving  one 
unreimbursed. 

During  the  remaining  4  years,  he  re- 
ceived reimbursement  for  none. 

The  12  additional  trips  necessary  to 
add  up  to  21  became  available  in  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967,  after  Mr.  O'Hare 
had  left  the  Senator's  employ. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  get  the  floor  in 
my  own  right,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
whole  question  again  of  the  seven  so- 
called  double  billings. 

In  that  discussion,  I  want  to  rttwniigf 
the  relationship  betwem  the  doable  bill- 
ings and  the  fact  that  rdmbuxsement 
was  not  supi^ed  to  the  Senator  on  the 
trips  back  home,  but  this  wUl  require  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  explanation. 

At  this  tnbat,  1  Just  want  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  are  taUdng 
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about  the  failure  of  Mr.  OUare  to  pro- 
tect the  Senator's  Interests,  we  cannot 
talk  about  21  trips.  The  limit  Is.  at  the 
most,  10. 1  think,  on  the  record,  the  limit 
Is  nine. 

I  will  go  Into  the  reasons  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  did  not  claim 
those  reimbursement  when  I  take  the 
floor  In  my  own  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  a  number  of 
questions  the  other  day.  I  did  so.  cer- 
tainly not  enjoying  having  to  ask  those 
questions.  Like  every  other  Senator,  I 
find  this  whole  proceeding  exceedingly 
painful  and  distressing.  However,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  iinf  air  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  than  to  allow 
doubts  to  linger  in  our  minds  without 
giving  him  every  chance  to  clear  up  those 
doubts.  I  raise  questions  very  much  like 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Just  now.  in  an  effort  to  try  to  de- 
termine truly  whether  the  precedent  In 
Connecticut,  whether  the  impressions  left 
In  the  minds  of  contributors,  was  some- 
thing other  than  fimds  contributed  for 
campaign  purposes. 

I  looked  very  carefully  at  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, dated  Blay  17,  entitled  "Ethics  Com- 
mittee Resolution  on  Testimonial  Funds," 
wherein  he  stated,  on  page  4: 

In  my  home  state  of  Connecticut  testi- 
monials are  exceedingly  commonplace  af- 
fairs, and  It  Is  universally  known  by  those 
who  are  In  the  habit  of  attending  political 
functions  that  the  proceeds  of  testimonials 
are  Intended  as  personal  gifts. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  very  important 
that  if  this  is  customary,  we  look  to  see 
whether  the  press,  who  should  be  con- 
versant with  what  is  customary  in  a 
State,  looked  upon  these  as  anything 
other  than  political  dinners. 

And  In  looking  through  the  press  com- 
mentary, I  think  it  would  be  Important 
to  see  what  they  said  on  that  one  point. 

The  October  20.  1963.  edition  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  stated: 

The  various  fund-raising  events  could  yield 
the  Dodd  campaign  treasury  up  to  (65,000 
or  »7S,000. 

Two  days  later,  the  October  22.  1963. 
edition  of  the  Hartford  Times  stated: 

More  than  400  persons  are  expected  here 
Saturday  at  the  eiOO-a-plate  breakfast  to 
hear  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  kick  off 
the  fund  raising  drive  for  the  reelection  of 
17  J3.  Senator  TbcHnas  J.  Dodd. 

The  same  day  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  October  22,  1963.  stated: 

Hie  breakfast  Is  one  of  a  series  of  fund- 
raising  events  tor  the  renomlnatlon  and  re- 
election of  UJ3.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  that 
Will  be  held  throughout  the  atote  that  day. 

On  the  same  day,  October  22, 1963,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  in  the  New 
Haven  Joumal-Comler: 

The  breakfast  Is  one  of  a  series  of  fund- 
raising  events  for  the  renomlnation  and  re- 
election of  UJB.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  that 
wlU  be  held  throughout  the  state  that  day. 

Three  days  later,  the  October  25,  1963, 
edition  of  the  Hartford  Times  stated: 


vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
"Lady  Bird"  will  be  in  Connecticut  ail  day 
Saturday  to  help  bolster  the  campaign  war 
chest  of  n.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  who 
will  be  seeking  reelectloa  next  year. 

The  October  26,  1963,  edition  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  stated: 

With  little  more  ado,  LBJ  and  Ladybird 
got  into  a  maroon  Cadillac  and  purred  oS 
to  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  where  this  morn- 
ing he'll  pay  $100  for  eggs — a  contribution  to 
Sen.  Dodd'B  campaign  barrel. 

The  same  day,  October  26,  1963,  the 
Hartford  Times  stated: 

The  vice  President  and  his  wife,  Ladybird, 
are  in  Connecticut  today  to  help  bolster 
Senator  Dodd's  campaign  fund  for  reelection 
to  his  Senate  seat  in  1964. 

The  same  day,  the  October  26,  1963, 
edition  of  the  New  Haven  Reglster- 
Joumal-Courier  stated: 

vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  takes 
his  Texas  drawl  on  a  tour  of  Connecticut  to- 
day aimed  at  drumming  up  some  dollars  for 
the  1964  re-election  can^algn  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Dodd.  .  .  Indications  were 
that  the  Johnson  visit  will  raise  a  sizeable 
sum  of  cash  for  the  Dodd  1964  electioneer- 
ing. .  .  The  Vice  President  and  his  wife  fly 
back  to  Washington  late  tonight.  Dodd  sup- 
porters hope  that  behind  him  he  will  have 
left  a  path  that  raised  $40,000  or  more  for 
the  senator's  campaign. 

The  October  28,  1963,  edition  of  the 
Willlmantic  stated: 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  campaign  war 
chest  for  next  year's  election  was  fortified 
considerably  by  Saturday's  fund-raising  tour 
by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  .  .  . 
The  money  raised  durlag  Johnson's  visit  is 
earmarked  for  battle  with  a  Republican  can- 
didate, not  a  Democratic  insurgent.  The 
unusual  feature  was  tha^  the  war  chest  was 
raised  so  early — a  fuB  year  before  the 
campaign. 

Then  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  story 
which  has  been  denied  in  veracity  and  its 
correctness  by  Senator  Dodd  after  I  gave 
it  the  other  day.  I  quote  it  again : 

The  October  27,  1963,  edition  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  stated : 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  campaign- 
ing as  if  he  were  running  for  first  selectman 
or  constable,  barnstormed  through  Connecti- 
cut Saturday  in  behalf  of  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  Vice  President's  fund- 
raising  efforts  raised  $75,000  for  Sen.  Dodd's 
1964  renomlnation  and  reelection  campaign. 

This  is  the  particular  section  that  I 
was  interested  in : 

Throughout  the  trip,  Senator  Dodd  ex- 
pressed his  "gratitude"  to  Vies  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  for  coming  to  the  state  to  help 
him  build  up  a  campaign  war  chest  for 
1964. 

When  Senator  Dodd  indicated  that  he 
had  not  said  that  and  that  this  was  not 
a  true  account,  I  telephoned  the  political 
editor,  who  is  a  highly  respected  political 
editor,  to  ask  him,  in  fairness  to  Senator 
Dodd.  to  look  at  the  story  again  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  was  an  accurate  story. 
Certainly  we  were  only  seeking  the  truth 
in  this  case.  He  replied  the  next  day  as 
follows : 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  about  the  story 
I  wrote  in  1963  during  a  visit  by  President 
Johnson  to  help  Senator  Dodd  raise  cam- 
paign funds,  which  appears  on  page  920  and 
921  of  the  committee  report,  I  stand  by  the 
story  and  the  quotation  I  attributed  to  Sena- 


tor Dodd.  This  quotation  has  never,  up  to 
this  moment,  been  questioned  by  anyone, 
including  Senator  Dodd,  nor  has  any  other 
story  I  wrote  about  Senator  Dodd's  c€unpaign 
dinners  either  before,  during  or  after  the 
dinners.  I  attended  the  Johnson  breakfast 
for  Senator  Dodd  in  Hartford,  I  took  notes 
on  what  was  said  and,  as  I  recall,  the  meal 
was  excellent,  the  crowd  was  big  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  I  wrote  a  story  that,  until 
this  day,  has  never  been  challenged. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
helpful  if  sometime  during  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  today, 
he  could  comment  further  on  these 
articles,  whether  or  not  that  was  the  im- 
pression of  the  donor  and  everything  in 
the  mind  of  the  donor  as  given  out  by 
all  the  press  reports,  by  the  letters  that 
were  sent  out  by  those  soliciting  funds, 
by  his  ov^nn  letter,  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, urging  that  he  attend  in  order  to 
raise  campaign  funds;  whether  or  not,  in 
fairness,  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
committee  have  not  been  based  on  the 
most  thoroughgoing  analysis  and  study 
of  what  any  reasonable  man  would  be 
assuming,  that  these  were  not  personal 
contributions,  but  they  were  for  cam- 
paign purposes. 

I  would  respectfully  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  why  he  believes  the  Connecticut 
press  so  consistently  interpreted  the  tes- 
timonials as  campaign  fundralsing 
events  If.  as  he  says,  it  is  "universally 
known"  that  "the  proceeds  of  testimoni- 
als are  Intended  as  personal  gifts." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  Intend  to  go  into  this  sub- 
ject in  greater  detail  in  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. I  do  not  want  to  do  it  at  this 
moment.  This  was  really  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  posed  the 
question,  that  I  noted  with  interest  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder?  We  cannot 
hear  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little 
louder.  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  so.  I  looked 
up  the  meaning  of  the  word  "testimonial" 
in  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, Unabridged,  Second  Edition,  in 
which,  on  page  1886,  the  deflnition  of 
"testimonials"  is  given  as  follows: 

A  gift  raised  by  subscription  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  an  individual's  services  or  as  a 
token  or  respect  for  his  worth,  presented  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  sum  of  money,  piece  of 
plate,  his  portrait,  or  the  like. 

I  think  that  is  the  accepted  definition 
of  the  word  "testimonial."  I  had  the  idea 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
have  been  inquiring  about.  In  any  event, 
I  will  answer  the  newspaper  publicity 
later,  except  to  add  this  at  this  time. 
The  testimony  of  the  treasurer,  I  think 
it  was,  of  the  1961  dinner  was  that  he 
never  made  any  such  statement  as  the 
newspaper  articles  read  Into  the  Record 
stated.  Then  we  have  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  chairman  of  the  1965  dinner  In 
which  he  said  he  made  no  such  statement 
to  the  press. 
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Thai  is  •  matter  of  record,  in  both 
instances. 

Also,  Z  point  out  at  this  point,  without 
going  into  deCaO.  that  I  know  of  no  pub- 
licity committee — ^I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any — MtaX  ever  put  out  any  publicity. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  wrote  what  he  says  he 
thought  he  heard. 

But  I  shall  address  myself  more 
thoroughly  to  that  matter  at  a  time  more 
convenient. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
questions  a  moment  ago  were  Intended  to 
exercise  my  purpose  to  point  out  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  all  sides  of  the 
argument.  I  am  not  here  to  form  an  im- 
pulsive Judgment.  I  wish  to  accord  to 
Senator  Dodd  every  consideration  that 
Justice  demands.  When  I  asked  whether 
the  committee  considered  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word  "testimonial."  separate 
and  apart  from  the  circumstances  and 
other  statements,  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  aspects  of  the  problem  were 
considered. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  intend  to  form  an 
impulsive  Judgment  on  this  floor.  I  wUl 
neither  favor  nor  be  prejudiced  against 
Senator  Dodd.  I  will  try  to  decide  this 
Issue  on  the  testimony  analyzed  by  my- 
self, with  the  purpose  of  doing  Justice  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  myself,  and  to  Senator  Dodd. 

When  I  put  the  questions,  they  were 
interpreted  to  mean  that  I  was  engaging 
in  an  argument  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  asked  the  simple  question: 
"Separate  and  apart  from  documents  and 
collateral  testimony,  and  circumstances, 
did  you  try  to  ascertain  what  the  word 
■testimonial'  meant?" 

I  think  that  sort  of  inquiry  Is  com- 
pletely proper,  because  it  reveals  the 
various  facets  of  the  problem:  the  tickets 
themselves,  Uie  letters,  tlie  newspapers, 
the  letters  written  by  the  Senator.  All  of 
them  have  to  be  considered  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  a  Judgment. 

I  was  on  the  bench  for  10  years,  and 
I  tried  consistently  to  develop  all  that 
was  good  in  a  cause  and  all  that  was  bad 
for  a  litigant,  and  then  reach  a  ISnal 
judgment.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing less  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  acting  as 
a  judge  or  a  Juror  on  this  case  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  and  fel- 
low Senators:  I  shall  be  quite  brief. 
There  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to  refer 
to  just  briefly. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
thought  his  inquiry  was  completely  justl- 
fled.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  question  it 
In  any  way.  as  I  understood  the  response 
of  the  Senate. 

These  tickets,  invltaUons  and  solicita- 
tion letter  are  part  of  the  record  and 
were  put  in  to  help  show  the  representa- 
tions to  the  public.  They  do  not  say  any- 


thing one  way  or  the  other.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  favor  Senator  Dodd,  he  is 
certainly  oititled  to  have  them  in  the 
Rkoord.  Here  is  the  solicitation  letter, 
though,  that  goes  along  with  it. 

If  I  may  point  out  to  the  Senate,  on 
this  testimonial  dinner  proposition  and 
what  it  means,  in  the  resolution  we  use 
the  words  "through  imlltieal  testi- 
monial," meaning  that  whatever  a  testi- 
monial dinner  may  mean  generally,  we 
were  convinced  by  the  proof — over- 
whelmingly, I  might  say — that  these 
testimonials  were  wrapped  up  in  the  po- 
litical formula,  the  political  brand,  and 
the  political  meanings  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. That  is  why  we  limit  our  language 
here  to  "political  testimonials." 

But  the  main  reason  I  rose,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  that  I  wish  to  address  myself 
now  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
if  I  may  have  his  attention,  and  others 
who  have  raised  the  same  issue. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  asked  me  to  state 
the  committee's  position  with  reference 
to  whether  or  not  testimonials  were 
wrong  per  se  or  bad  per  se;  and  I  re- 
sponded to  liim  then  extemporaneously, 
as  best  I  could.  I  did  not  have  available 
the  statement  that  I  had  made  on  that 
very  point  In  the  early  part  of  my  opening 
remarks  the  first  time  I  appeared.  With 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Senate,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  present,  I 
read  from  my  remarks  in  the  Record  of 
June  13,  1967,  at  page  15663. 

Let  me  state  this  with  emphasis  as  to  the 
overall  nature  of  this  charge.  I  shRll  not  go 
into  the  sadness  in  anyone's  heart  in  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted.  I 
am  sure  that  is  shared  by  all  Senators. 

But  the  overall  nature  of  this  charge  in 
the  resolution  is  not  a  general  condemna- 
tion of  testimonial  dinner  as  such.  It  does 
not  base  any  charge  against  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  because  of  a  testimonial  din- 
ner or  any  other  kind  of  dinner — just  the  fact 
that  it  was  held.  The  basis  of  the  charge  is 
on  the  use  of  the  money  collected.  That  is  the 
sole  basis  of  the  charge. 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  convict  him  of  vio- 
lating Federal  law,  Connecticut  law,  or  any 
other  law,  or  failing  to  pay  income  tax  or 
failing  to  file  a  report.  This  goes  solely  to 
the  use  of  the  money.  This  is  money  collected 
under  all  the  banners  and  trappings  of  cam- 
paign expenses,  past  or  future,  especially  so 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  and  then  a 
great  part  of  It  was  spent  indiscriminately 
for  personal  use  and  personal  debt.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  speak  as  briefly 
as  I  can.  On  Friday,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  quoted  from  the 
book  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  written  by 
the  late,  lamented  John  F.  Kennedy,  at 
page  84,  regarding  Daniel  Webster.  He 
read  from  the  paragraph  that  begins: 

And  Daniel  Webster  was  not  as  great  as  he 
lotted. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  paragraph  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

And  Daniel  Webster  was  not  as  great  as  he 
looked.  The  flaw  in  the  granite  was  the  failure 
of  hla  moral  aenaee  to  develop  as  acutely  as 
his  other  faculties.  He  could  see  nothing 
improper  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the 


Bank  at  the  United  SUtea — at  the  very  time 
when  the  Senate  was  engaged  In  detete  over 
a  renewal  of  the  Bank'a  obarter — noOng  tliat 
"my  retainer  has  not  been  received  or  re- 
freshed a«  usual."  But  Webster  accepted 
favors  not  as  gifts  but  as  aervlcea  which  he 
believed  were  rightly  due  him.  When  he  tried 
to  resign  from  the  Senate  In  1836  to  recoup 
speculative  lanes  through  his  law  practice, 

bis      MaseachaeetU      buil i friends 

joined  to  pay  his  debta  to  retain  him  in  office. 
Even  at  bis  deathbed,  legend  tells  us,  there 
was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  a  large  roU  of 
bills  was  thrust  In  by  an  old  gentleman,  who 
said  that  "At  such  time  as  this,  there  should 
be  no  shortage  of  money  In  the  honae." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
read  the  next  paragraph,  to  continue 
with  the  thought  of  the  late  President. 
He  wrote: 

Webster  tocA  It  aU  and  more.  What  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  Is  tbMt  be  saw  no 
wrong  in  it — moraUy  or  otberwiae.  He  prob- 
ably believed  that  be  was  greatly  underpaid, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  Mm  that  by  bis  own 
free  choice  he  had  sold  his  servlcee  and  hla 
talents,  however  extraordinary  they  might 
have  been,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  one  else,  when  be  drew  his  salary  as 
United  States  Senator.  But  Webster's  support 
of  the  bualnees  intereeti  of  New  England 
was  not  the  result  of  the  money  he  obtained, 
but  of  his  personal  convictions.  Money  meant 
Uttle  to  him  except  as  a  rr»nnn  to  gratify 
his  peculiar  tastes.  He  never  accumulated  a 
fortune.  He  never  was  out  of  debt.  And  be 
never  was  troubled  by  his  debtor  status. 
Sometimee  he  paid,  and  he  always  did  ao 
when  It  was  convenient,  but  aa  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  says,  "Unfortunately  he  aometlmea 
paid  In  the  wrong  coin — ^not  in  legal  tender — 
but  in  the  confidence  that  tbe  people  reposed 
in  him." 

I  have  read  that  paragraph,  not  be- 
cause I  am  impressed  by  the  Illustration 
given  of  Mr.  Webster,  although  others 
may  l)e,  but  I  Include  that  paragrai^i  in 
deference  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Presidoit  Kennedy.  I  tiiought  that  the 
continuation  of  his  thought  should  be 
reflected  In  the  record.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  In  mind 
no  puriwee  exo^t  one  of  fairness,  even 
though  he  omitted  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  CMdahoma 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  the 
clarity  of  his  thought  and  the  logic  of 
his  reasoning  concerning  sometlilng  that 
Is  a  difficult  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shaU  take  but  a  few 
moments  of  the  Senator's  time. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  puzEling 
to  me  why  in  the  midst  of  this  debate 
there  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  case 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Daniel  Webster  is 
not  on  trial  liefore  the  Senate.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  State  tiiat  I  represent.  His 
name  is  revered  there.  The  desk  behind 
which  I  sit  is  the  desk  he  used  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  picture 
hangs  here,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  oorrect- 
ly  said.  There  was  much  logic  and  co- 
gency in  the  Senator's  illustrativa  argu- 
menti 

However,  Daniel  Webster  lived  in  a 
time  far  different  from  today. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  day  in 
which  he  lived  and  In  the  relatively  pov- 
erty-stricken communities  in  which  he 
was  bom  and  reared — and  I  know  them 
because  I  was  bom  and  reared  there — It 
was  very  rare  that  a  son  of  a  poor  family 
showed  the  talent  and  ability  that  justi- 
fied his  being  sent  to  college. 

When  a  son  of  such  a  family  was  sent 
to  college,  the  father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  the  whole  family,  contrib- 
uted to  the  cost.  They  were  proud  of  a 
brilliant  son,  and  they  willingly  contrib- 
uted to  his  education.  This  happened  in 
the  case  of  Daniel  Webster. 

A  person  so  educated  begins  to  think 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  certain  support  by 
his  family  and  friends. 

For  example,  Daniel  Webster's  brother 
contributed  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of 
Daniel  Webster  when  his  distinguished 
brother  was  In  the  Senate,  almost  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life. 

Such  a  man  takes  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  fact  that  because  of  his 
genius  and  abUity  he  has  received  from 
childhood,  and  continues  to  receive,  cer- 
tain emoluments  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue his  brilliant  career.  It  is  engraved  in 
him,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong. 

We  do  not  take  that  into  consideration, 
nor  do  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  in  Daniel  Webster's  day,  the 
Senate  was  probably  in  session  only  a 
month  or  2  or  3  months  at  the  most  dur- 
ing the  period  of  a  year.  The  pay  was 
very  small,  but  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  probably  most  of  them,  pur- 
sued their  vocations  and  professions  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  service  and  received 
retainers  and  fees. 

I  merely  mention  this  for  the  record.  I 
know  that  I  am  taking  time  away  from 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  sit  here  silent  while  the  name 
of  Daniel  Webster  is  derogated  and  he 
Is  referred  to  as  being  venal.  While  ref- 
erence is  made  to  him  in  the  book  "Pro- 
flies  in  Coiurage,"  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  it  was  so  explained  by  him  that 
it  was  fair.  I  do  not  think  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Intended  to  cast  aspersions 
on  this  great  American. 

Daniel  Webster  is  a  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  having  two  minutes  in 
which  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  so  well  said, 
that  the  standards  and  conditions  exist- 
ing 100  years  ago  cannot  be  applied  to- 
day and  there  can  be  no  real  analogy 
drawn  between  Daniel  Webster  and  the 
modem  Senator. 

As  a  representative  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  still  glories  in  his  fearlessness. 
In  his  genius,  in  his  eloQuence,  and  in 
his  nxitributions  to  the  growth  of  Amer- 
IciMf  Its  infancy,  on  behalf  of  my  State 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  debate  result  in 
any  diminution  of  the  glory  which  I  be- 
Ueve  is  Justly  due  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  MONRCWEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gtilshed  colleague  and  friend  for  his  men- 
tion of  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  HOIXAMD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  fully  support  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


I  have  on  the  wall  in  my  o£Qce,  where 
any  Senator  can  see  it,  a  picture  of  the 
historic  debate  in  which  Senator  Web- 
ster took  the  position  for  which  John  F. 
Kennedy  placed  him  among  the  ones 
whom  he  recognized  in  his  book,  "Pro- 
files in  Courage." 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Rec- 
ord may  show  rather  clearly  just  what  it 
was  that  was  involved  in  this  recogni- 
tion, I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  give  me 
permission  to  read  two  paragraphs  which 
appear  on  page  91  of  the  book  "Profiles 
in  Courage." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
seeking  out  Daniel  Webster  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  remarkable  book. 

I  read  from  page  91 : 

In  his  moments  ot  magnificent  Inspiration, 
as  Elmerson  once  described  him,  Webster  was 
truly  "the  great  cannon  loaded  to  the  lips." 
Summoning  for  the  last  time  that  spellbind- 
ing oratorical  ability,  he  abandoned  his 
previous  opposition  to  slavery  In  the  terri- 
tories, abandoned  his  constituents'  abhor- 
rence of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  abandoned 
his  own  place  In  the  history  and  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  and  nbandoned  his  last 
chance  for  the  goal  that  bad  eluded  him 
for  over  twenty  years — tte  Presidency,  Daniel 
Webster  preferred  to  rlsik  his  career  and  his 
reputation  rather  than  risk  the  Union. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  began,  "I  wish  to  speak 
today,  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as 
a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American  and  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
...  I  speak  today  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Hear  me  for  my  cAuse." 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what  many 
of  us  may  think  about  the  issues  that 
preceded  the  Civil  War  and  regardless 
of  what  we  may  think  of  other  positions 
taken  by  Daniel  Webster  on  other  occa- 
sions, or  by  any  other  Senator  for  that 
matter,  the  position  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster took  in  that  great  California  resolu- 
tion debate  in  1850  was  clearly  for  the 
purpose  that  he  announced — for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  And  I  wanted 
this  debate  to  show  that  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  contribution. 

Words  that  I  have  never  forgotten  ring 
in  my  memory  today  when,  alter  that 
deed  of  sacrifice  by  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Oreenleaf  Whlttier.  the  great  abolition- 
ist poet  in  New  England,  voiced  the  fury 
that  swept  over  Daniel  Webster's  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  all  of  New  Eng- 
land when  he  condemned  htm  in  the 
poem  Ichabod,  and  said: 

So  fallen  I  so  lost!  the  light  wltbdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore! 
The  glory  from  bis  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevennorel 

Daniel  Webster  was  attacked  and  hated 
by  his  own  people  for  a  period  of  years 
with  a  hatred  and  venom  that  has  rarely 
been  equaled. 


I  simply  want  to  leave  with  the  Sen- 
ate today  this  recollection  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster so  that  people  who  read  the  Cok- 
GRESsiONAi.  Record  and  hear  the  rever- 
berations of  this  debate  will  realize  that 
no  man  capable  of  that  kind  of  sacrifice 
and  patriotism  can  be  accused  of  being 
really  corrupt.  Whatever  his  faults 
were — and  he  had  them,  of  course — ^they 
were  typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  imanimous-consent  request  here- 
tofore entered,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  speak  briefly  at  this  time,  not 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes.  I  would  not 
speak  now  if  we  had  had  a  full  attend- 
ance of  the  Senate  on  late  Friday  after- 
noon, when  Senators  had  to  depart  to 
fulfill  commitments. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
absence  of  a  niunber  of  Senators,  but,  in 
the  hope  that  a  few  additional  Senators 
might  be  attracted,  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  in  due  course.  I 
will  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  roll  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  will  add  to 
the  Record  the  names  of  the  Senators 
who  subsequently  appear.  But  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  proceed  with  the  call  of  the 
roll  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Pong 

Moss 

Anderson 

OrUnn 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Prouty 

BoggB 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxnilre 

Brooke 

HIU 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Blblcoir 

Byrd,  Va. 

Boilings 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cnarlc 

Kucbel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

raiender 

Morse 

Fannin 

Morton 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  Senators  who  arrived  In 
the  Senate  Chamber  immediately  after 
the  last  quorum  call,  which  took  7  min- 
utes, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  plEu:e. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  list  Is  as  follows : 


Allott 

Bayh 

Church 

Eastland 

Brvln 

Pul  bright 

Omening 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 


.  Montoya 
Nelson 
Percy 
Thurmond 
Tydlngs 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tar  borough 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  Will  speak  briefly,  and  then  we  will  ad- 
journ for  lunch. 

I  tried  to  get  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  fear  tiiat  we 
might  have  the  result  which  in  fact  oc- 
curred. Fewer  Senators  are  present  now 
than  when  I  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  That  is  why  I  wanted  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  with  great  rapidity,  to 
call  it  with  machlnegun  staccato,  but 
perhaps  by  tradition  he  could  not  call  it 
that  fast.  I  wanted  to  have  a  quick  llstiiig 
of  names  made  and  I  would  have  added 
the  names  of  Senators  who  came  in  after 
the  quorum  call  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  my  insistence  and  my 
determination  that  Senators  should  hear 
rather  than  read  the  speech  made  by 
Senator  Dodd  does  not  apply  to  my 
speech.  I  do  not  insist  that  Senators  hear 
my  speech  or  my  argument,  as  long  as 
they  will  read  it,  but  not  out  of  the  press. 

Unfortimately  many  times  what  most 
Senators  read,  and  certainly  what  their 
wives  read — and  their  wives  discuss  it 
with  the  Senators — and  constituents 
read  and  discuss  with  Senators,  is  what 
appears  in  the  newspapers.  I  must  say 
that  many  newspaper  accounts  which 
most  people  read,  and  particularly  the 
Washington  Post,  are  somewhat  dis- 
torted. 

I  must  say  that  was  a  good  picture 
of  me  in  the  Washington  Post  tills  morn- 
ing. I  think  it  get  my  nose  in  the  proper 
perspective.  It  has  an  oil  well  for  a  dunce 
cap  and  a  bag  of  gold — I  assmne  that 
would  be  gold  in  the  bag.  I  would  say  that 
it  all  is  a  very  complimentary  picture.  I 
thank  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  that  generous  con- 
sideration in  this  beautiful  drawing  by 
David  Levine.  If  fortune  favored  me, 
perhaps  I  could  have  the  original  of  it 
for  my  wall. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
my  considered  judgment  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  much  more  handsome 
than  that  picture. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  claim 
that.  I  think  It  is  a  beautiful  picture, 
absolutely  lovely.  I  would  not  claim  that. 
I  would  not  want  to  hurt  their  feelings 
by  saying  that  it  does  not  do  me  justice. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  picture.  In  my  judgment. 

The  press  accounts,  particularly  In 
the  morning  press— and  we  have  only 
one  morning  paper  in  Washington — 
have  been  badly  distorted,  and  I  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose.  Either  the 
writers  are  badly  prejudiced  or  they  are 
being  told  to  do  that.  I  doubt  that  the 
latter  Is  true. 

In  any  event,  I  would  urge  that  if 
Senators  cannot  hear  what  is  s«dd  in  the 
Chamber,  they  at  least  read  It  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Pearson  articles 
have  been  badly  distorted.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  favored  me  with  attention  since  I 
started  speaking  for  Senator  Dodd.  I 
appreciate  It,  but  some  of  the  things  he 
has  said  are  in  error.  I  may  some  day 
correct  s<Mne  of  them. 


I  do  not  mind  if  he  twists  and  distorts 
his  stories.  I  do  not  mind,  knowing  what 
he  is.  What  I  object  to  is  people  pretend- 
ing to  be  something  they  are  not.  But  Mr. 
Pearson  does  not  fly  under  false  colors. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Washington  Post 
does  not  print  his  articles  on  the  front 
page;  they  print  his  articles  in  the  back 
of  the  paper  on  the  comics  page.  I  ask 
people  to  judge  his  coliunn  for  what  it 
is.  That  being  the  case,  we  can  forget 
him  and  have  no  hard  feelings  about  it. 
He  Is  a  lovable  crocodile. 

I  believe  I  should  also  explain  some- 
thing for  those  who  do  not  understand 
why  this  Senator  does  some  of  the 
things  he  does.  These  things  seem  to 
have  some  people  so  upset  that  they 
think  there  will  be  a  Long  censure  in- 
stead of  a  Dodd  censure. 

In  the  first  place,  they  ask:  Why  does 
he  sit  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Chamber?  If  one  wants  to  hear  what  a 
Republican  is  saying  while  he  is  talking 
to  some  fellow  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
rather  than  getting  up  and  shouting, 
"Speak  louder"  and  Interrupting,  I  feel 
that  he  should  go  over  and  sit  between 
those  two  fellows  and  then  you  will  hear 
what  they  are  sajring. 

They  say  that  Long  walks  away  from 
his  seat  and  walks  down  the  aisle,  and 
they  ask:  Why  does  he  do  tliat?  As  a 
boy,  I  used  to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  watch 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate.  It  always 
frustrated  me  that  I  could  not  see  the 
man  who  was  speaking.  It  seemed  un- 
fortunate to  me  that  when  people  spend 
a  lot  of  money  to  come  to  Washington. 
and  come  to  see  the  Senate,  that  they 
are  unable  to  see  the  Senator  who  is 
speaking.  This  morning  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  made  a 
lovely  speech.  I  exa.  sure  that  no  one  in 
the  Diplomatic  Gallery  or  In  the  Visitors 
Gallery  could  see  him. 

The  rules  do  not  prescribe  that  a  Sen- 
ator must  speak  from  his  desk. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Sena- 
tor is  in  error  about  that.  The  rules  do  not 
so  provide.  We  tried  to  have  Mr.  Hill 
speak  from  his  desk  at  one  time  when  the 
filibuster  against  the  tidelands  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  and  we  foimd  that  the 
rules  do  not  so  require.  A  Senator  casx 
be  anjrwhere  he  wishes. 

This  Senator,  over  a  period  of  time, 
lias  learned  a  few  things  about  how  to 
conduct  himself  by  watching  people  that 
he  thought  were  effective.  One  thing 
that  I  have  noticed  is  that  if  you  think 
the  views  of  a  particular  person  are  In 
doubt,  and  that  is  the  only  man  in  doubt, 
direct  your  conversation  to  liim  as  if  he 
is  the  only  Senator  who  is  going  to  vote. 

Senators  do  things  like  that  for  rea- 
sons. Sometimes,  when  one  Is  a  junior 
Senator  and  he  has  a  fight  for  his  life 
on  his  hands,  he  get  advice,  or  he  might 
get  a  suggestion  or  two  from  his  seniors. 
Just  as  I  might  say  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  favored  me 
from  time  to  time,  with  advice,  as  have 
others.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  also  told  me  how  I  should  conduct 
myself  and  what  I  should  do  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  I  exonerate  them 
for  any  responsibility  for  my  conduct  at 
this  moment,  however. 


The  statement  was  made  quite  cor- 
rectly on  the  floor  today  that  this  com- 
mittee should  not  be  prosecutors.  That 
is  entirely  correct.  Nor  should  this  fine 
committee  be  lobbsdsts. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee has  no  burden  of  proof;  It  had 
merely  a  burden  to  proceed.  If  that  be 
the  case,  the  committee  lias  taken  itself 
from  the  role  of  prosecutor  and  I  think 
from  the  role  of  lobbyist,  and  does  not 
say,  "You  must  redeem  our  honor  here." 

The  committee  is  not  on  trial.  If  It  Is, 
I  want  to  take  it  off  trial.  I  want  to  vote 
for  the  committee,  and  I  think  that 
others  do.  The  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  six  of  the  finest  men  we  could 
have  selected.  We  pleaded  for  them  to 
serve.  They  are  six  of  the  finest  men  we 
have.  By  the  same  token,  we  do  not 
want  an  injustice  done  to  other  Sen- 
ators. 

When  the  Watkins  committee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
a  member,  brought  the  McCarthy  reso- 
lution in,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Watkins,  stood  before  this  body  and  said: 
This  is  what  we  thought  after  we  looked 
at  the  evidence.  But  he  did  say:  If  you 
tiiink  we  are  In  error  I  invite  you  to  vote 
against  our  recommendation;  we  merely 
bring  this  before  you,  saying  this  is  how 
it  appears  to  us;  here  is  the  testimony 
and  the  evidence. 

There  is  a  very  imf  ortunate  mlsimder- 
standing  among  some  Senators  who 
think  that  Tom  Dodd  stipulated  himself 
guilty  on  the  advice  of  counsel.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
men  who  serve  as  his  counsel  are  good 
lawyers.  They  have  pleaded  many,  many 
criminal  lawsuits  and  they  have  done  so 
very  effectively.  I  am  well  advised  hy 
counsel,  by  a  lawyer  whom  I  admire. 

We  say  with  confidence  that  Senator 
Dodd  has  not  been  stipulated  guilty.  Cer- 
tain facts  have  been  stipulated  here  but 
one  would  have  to  find  Senator  Dodd 
had  a  wrongful  motive;  that  he  intended 
to  do  something  wrong,  or  deliberately 
failed  to  do  wtiat  he  should  have  done; 
that  he  committed  a  culpable  omission, 
in  order  to  find  him  deserving  of  censure. 
He  has  not  stipulated  himself  guilty.  He 
has  only  stipulated  certain  facts. 

I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  Is  not 
pasong  attention  to  me  at  this  moment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  I  may  address  a  question  to 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Illlnols,  or  per- 
hap>s  two  questions,  and  that  he  might 
respond  to  them  without  my  losing  my 
rlglit  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR  (Mr. 
Griffin  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  have  discovered  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
was  In  error  when  he  testified  with  re- 
gard to  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  letter 
that  was  read  in  the  Record  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illlnols.  and  that  there  had 
been  no  prior  testimony  in  the  Record 
about  that  letter. 

How  did  the  Senator  from  Illlnols  come 
into  possession  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  was  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  have  forgotten  the  date.  I  saw  it 
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In  the  New  York  Times  the  day  it  oc> 
-cnned. 

Mr.  UCHHQ  at  T<oiite1»n».  Does  tbe  Sen- 
ator have  any  Informattan  as  to  bow  the 
New  York  Times  eame  into  poaaeasUm  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  PE3%CY.  I  hare  no  Information 
whatsoever.  I  saw  it  in  tbe  New  York 
Times  and  X  was  actually  surprised  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  bearing  either. 

Mr.  XONO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  knows  whether  that  letter  orig- 
inally was  stolen  from  Senator  Dodd's 
flies  originally? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  that. 

Mr.  TJOSa  of  liouislana.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  that  satisfies  my  desire  to 
ascertain  what  the  Senator  knows.  I  will 
check  from  that  point  forward  to  deter- 
mine Just  where  that  did  ixane  from.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  also  ask  the  Sen- 
ator If  I  could  Just  insert  this  one  com- 
ment. I  have  also  been  asked  tbe  name 
of  the  political  editor.  Appcuently,  I 
omitted  his  name  when  I  read  the  tele- 
gram. I  should  Uke  to  have  permission 
to  show  bi  tbe  Ricoas  the  name  of  Jack 
«awwn  political  Writer  for  the  Hartford 
Ckmrant. 

Mr.  UOffQ  of  lioalsiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  available  the  name  of  tbe 
writer  of  the  New  York  Times  article 
pertaining  to  the  alleged  letter  from 
B&a&tat  DoDB  to  then  Vice  President 
I^rndon  B.  Joimson? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  may  have  it  among  my 
papers  bere. 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Louisiana.  That  is  fine. 
I  tlumk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEEtCY.  Yes,  I  have  it  right  here: 
JL  W.  Xenworthy.  That  was  written  on 
May28.1S67. 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
Senator  DcMiD'g  supporters  to  contend 
that  certain  facts  did  not  happen.  Sen- 
ator DoiHt  stipulated  certain  things,  and 
we  think  he  should  iuive,  for  they  axe 
true.  We  do  not  quarrel  alxntt  that. 

In  dae  course,  we  will  show,  however, 
that  even  if  the  dinners  in  question  were 
political  dinners  every  step  of  the  way, 
there  is  still  no  moral  problem.  Assuming 
that  the  committee  is  correct  in  saying 
that  these  were  campaign  fund-ralstng 
dinners,  a  strong  argument  still  can  be 
made  that  Senator  Dodd  was  free  to  use 
such  proceeds  in  any  way  he  saw  fit. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  there 
is  one  point  I  would  like  to  reiterate  in 
connection  with  the  li)61  Hartford  din- 
ner. I  fall  to  understand  how  anyone 
could  bcand  that  affair  a  partisan  din- 
ner, when  the  Honorable  Styles  Bridges, 
at  that  time  tbe  ranking  Republican  in 
the  Senate,  had  agreed  to  be  a  guest  of 
boooo:  and  was  mentioned  In  tbe  letter 
of  soUdtaticn  as  such. 

Unftxtanately,  Senator  Bridges  be- 
came ill  and  was  forced  to  cancel  his  ap- 
praraiwie  at  the  dinner.  But  what  mat- 
ters is  tbe  fact  ttiat  he  planned  to  at- 
tend, and  his  Intentions  were  widely 

Everyone  knows  tliat  Senator  Styles 
Bridges  waa  a  responsihle  Republican 
statesman.  He  waa  a  man  wbo  was  will- 


ing to  rise  above  partisan  pontics,  but 
no  one  ever  accused  h<m  of  being  dis- 
loyal to  the  BepnhHran  Party.  He  was 
tbe  kind  of  Senator  who  exhorted  great 
personal  efforts  for  the  success  of  his 
party. 

Particularly  in  view  of  this  last  fact, 
which  no  Memt>er  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  will  contest,  it  is  patently  at>surd  to 
contend  that  Styles  Bridges  would  have 
lent  his  good  name  to  a  "partisan"  din- 
ner given  for  a  member  of  the  rival  party. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  attend  a  dinner  to  raise 
money  to  elect  Democratic  candidates, 
yet  he  would  be  willing  to  help  a  friend, 
even  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  had  financial  problems. 

What  I  am  thinkfcig  at  this  moment 
is  that  the  case  against  Toii  Dodd  has 
been  tried  in  the  press.  It  has  been  tried 
in  tbe  Drew  Pearson  column  appearing 
in  some  600  newspapers.  It  has  been  tried 
by  newQ^apers  who  felt  that  they  had 
a  responsibility  to  print  this  story  since 
it  was  in  the  public  interest,  and  which 
relayed  and  reprinted  some  of  the  state- 
ments initially  found  In  Pearson's 
column. 

This  man  was  convicted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  He  was  convicted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  press,  long  before  this  case 
ever  eame  to  the  Ethics  Committee.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  itself  was  faced  with 
what  could  be  suggested  as  a  panJlel  to 
a  lynch  mob  situation  where  the  public 
demanded  that  something  be  done  about 
a  circumstance,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  himself  took  the  case  to  the 
committee — which  I  think  he  was  cor- 
rect in  doing,  and  which  I  certainly  ad- 
vised lilm  to  do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  man  who  stands 
In  the  way  of  the  kind  of  lynch  mob  that 
was  being  drawn  tcgether  nationwide 
against  Senator  Dodb  is  likely  to  get  hurt 
himself,  perhaps  even  be  lynched  along 
with  the  Intended  victim.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause the  mob  had  oonvlnced  itself  that 
the  man  is  guilty  and  wanted  what  it 
calls  "Justice"  done,  regardless  of  who 
else  got  hurt.  The  mob  had  made  up  its 
mind. 

I  have  been  asked  by  responsible  peo- 
ple in  the  press,  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
wives  of  Senators,  and  other  good 
friends,  "Why  would  you  defend  this 
man?"  "Are  you  crazy?"  "What  Is  the 
matter  with  you  that  you  would  do 
this?" 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  am  posi- 
tive tills  man  is  innocent,  that  he  Is  not 
a  villain,  but  that  he  is  a  victim.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  man  never  for  a  mo- 
ment tiad  the  benefit  of  the  presumption 
of  innocence  or  even  the  assumption  of 
innocence  which.  I  believe,  will  be  made 
clear  later  on. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  press  has 
convicted  this  hinoaent  man  in  the  pub- 
Uc  mind  by  reliance  upon  half-truths, 
distortions,  falsehoods,  erroneous  state- 
ments, of  documents  stolen  from  the 
man's  files,  and  the  quotation  of  those 
documents  out  of  context. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  "the  press." 
I  am  not  referring  tc  the  responslWe  ele- 
ments of  tbe  press  who  would  never  do 
a  thing  like  that.  I  am  referring  to  those 
who  did.  I  have  in  mind  a  particular  col- 


umn which  had  this  msm's  files  made 
exclusively  available  to  it;  namely,  the 
Pearson-Anderson  column. 

But  the  web  of  falsehoods,  the  morass 
of  distortions  and  unfounded  allegations 
now  covers  so  much  territory  that  it  will 
take  a  very  courageous  Senate  composed 
of  great  Senators,  to  do  justice  to  the 
man  on  trial  here. 

Certain  elements  of  the  press  have 
printed  so  many  misleading  and  untrue 
stories  that  they  have  the  victim  on  the 
gallows.  They  would  hang  him  in  a 
hurry,  and  Injure  or  destroy  anyone  who 
would  would  dare  Interfere  with  what 
they  are  seeking  to  do  here,  or  even 
anyone  who  would  tell  the  truthful 
story  of  what  happened  after  it 
happened. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  my  best 
efforts  to  comi>el  the  attendance  of  Sen- 
ators in  this  Chamber,  last  Friday  I  was 
compelled  on  occasions  to  speak  to  a 
more  or  less  empty  Chamber — with  per- 
haps a  dozen  Senators  present.  I  will  not 
insist  on  compelling  attendance  again 
today. 

One  Senator  f  ett  that  I  had  used  a 
phrase  so  many  times  that,  in  irritation, 
about  6  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  I 
believe  it  was.  after  most  people  had  gone 
home,  that  loyal  Senator  suggested  that 
I  move  on  to  another  subject. 

I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  reading  or 
repeating  what  I  had  been  saying.  If 
Senators  can  assure  me  that  they  have 
read  it — it  Is  only  14  pages — I  could  have 
no  complaint.  The  part  I  h&ye  in  mind 
starts  on  the  bottom  of  page  16120  and 
continues   over  to  page   16134  of   the 

RZCORO. 

As  far  as  I  am  ccHicemed,  tiUs  portion 
is  the  refutation  of. the  charge  that  Tom 
Dodd  did  something  improper  with  re- 
gard to  these  testimonial  dinners. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  standing 
beside  Senator  Dood  are  reat:^^  to  go  to 
bat  and  vote  today  as  far  as  the  double 
billing  charge  is  concerned.  Thai  is  an 
alleged  crimlrsi  act.  If  Senator  Dodd  is 
guilty  of  that,  he  deserves  worse  than 
censure;  he  should  be  prosecuted  We 
think  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  We 
thhik  we  can  prove  it.  We  think  it  would 
be  unfair  to  Senator  Dooo  to  have  the 
unproven  charge  ttanglng  over  him  while 
he  is  facing  the  other  charge,  which  i£ 
of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

Actually,  however,  in  my  judgment,  he 
is  charged  with  one  thing.  He  Is  charged 
with  not  having  a  good  txwkkeeper.  That 
is  what  he  is  really  charged  with  In  both 
counts,  because  a  good  bookkeeper  would 
have  prevented  either  one  of  those  from 
having  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  go  to 
a  Judgment  on  the  second  charge  first, 
if  the  committee  sees  fit  to  agree  with 
that  suggestion.  After  we  vote  on  it,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  take  more  than 
another  day  to  decide  on  the  other. 

Mr.  BEaWETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  the  Senator  aware. 
from  our  recent  conversation,  that  I  am 
prepared  to  speak  on  that  subject  right 
after  lunch? 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Let  me 
make  it  clear,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 


those  of  us  who  speak  for  Senator  Dodd 
on  the  double-billing  charge  are  ready 
to  go  to  a  vote  at  any  time  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  go  to  a  vote  on  it,  allowing 
time  for  both  sides  to  make  brief  state- 
ments— something  like  a  half  hour  for 
both  sides,  or  however  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  it.  We  are  willing  to  do  that.  We 
are  willing  to  make  a  request  that  after 
the  Senator  finishes  his  speech  that  we 
proceed  first  to  direct  our  attention  ex- 
clusively to  one  count,  and  then,  having 
decided  that  one,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  other. 

May  I  say  that  the  vote  on  the  double 
billing,  if  it  goes  against  Senator  Dodd, 
will  automatically  Indicate  the  decision 
on  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  time  spent  on  that 
charge  would  be  very  little.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Senator  Dodd  is  voted  innocent 
with  regard  to  the  double-billing  charge, 
then  it  is  entirely  likely  that  the  Senate 
may  vote  him  innocent  on  the  other 
charge.  Those  of  us  who  think  him  inno- 
cent on  both  charges  would  be  justified 
in  taking  a  little  more  time  to  make  sure 
the  Senate  understands  the  charge  re- 
garding the  testimonial  funds.  But  we 
are  willing  to  go  to  a  vote  on  double 
billing  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  Senator 
believes  the  second  count  should  be  put 
to  a  vote,  with  some  limitation  to  be  put 
on  the  time  used  in  argument? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  he  wlUing  to  go  a 
step  further  and  say.  If  the  second  count 
shall  be  voted  on  first,  that  there  shall 
be  a  limitation  on  count  No.  1  in  debate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  there  will  be  a  filibuster,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  speaking  for  himself,  is  will- 
ing to  put  a  limitation  on  the  time  on 
count  No.  1  If  we  first  vote  on  count  No.  2. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Surely.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  on  both  of 
them,  provided  we  take  coimt  No.  2  first. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  imfair  to 
vote  first  on  coimt  No.  1.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Coruiecticut  would  be  done 
an  injustice  if  we  did  so.  But  I  do  think 
that  those  Senators  who  feel  their  case 
is  stronger  on  double  billing  then  we 
think  it  is  have  a  right  to  complete  their 
case  In  chief  before  we  ask  for  a  time 
limit.  Perhaps  we  might  want  to  respond 
to  their  arguments.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  vote  on  the  double  billing 
charge  today.  I  am  willing  to  cooperate, 
with  the  understanding  that  count  No.  2 
is  the  first  one  we  take  up. 

Frankly,  speaking  for  the  defense,  I  do 
not  think  that  charge  will  stand  up.  It 
Is  our  thought  that  It  should  be  brushed 
aside,  and  then  we  should  turn  to  the 
one  that  has  a  stronger  chance  of  being 
adopted,  and  we  should  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  that  one  and  vote  on  It  as  soon 
as  the  record  is  amply  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  think  should  bo  allowed  on 
the  second  vote  if  a  consent  agreement 
is  reached? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  thought 


is  that  we  should  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time.  In  fairness  to  everyone, 
we  probably  would  need  1  day  to  debate 
it,  and  then  a  division  of  time  of  perhaps 
1  or  2  hours  for  each  side. 

This  talk  about  filibuster  is  some  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination  of  the  press.  It 
springs  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
participated  in  filibusters  on  o^xaslon.  I 
have  been  on  both  sides  of  them.  I  have 
been  in  them  and  I  have  been  against 
them.  It  is  more  fun  to  be  In  one  than 
outside,  but  I  have  been  on  both  sides. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  in  all  def- 
erence, we  have  never  had  any  intention 
whatsoever  of  denying  the  Senate  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  matter.  All  we  want 
is  the  right  for  Senator  I>odd  and  those 
Senators  who  speak  for  him  to  be  heard 
and  understood.  We  accord  the  same 
privilege  to  others.  That  being  the  case, 
we  are  ready  to  vote  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  put  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  It  ever  the  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  engage  in  a  flhbuster? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Never  once; 
never  ever.  The  only  way  the  press  ever 
got  that  impression — and  I  do  not  know 
that  many  of  them  did — was  that  Friday 
afternoon,  against  the  advice  of  counsel, 
I  thought  it  was  well,  even  though  only 
a  dozen  Senators  were  present,  to  go 
ahead  and  make  my  case  for  Senator 
Dodd  against  the  first  censure  count.  I 
did  so.  The  fact  that  I  did  so  kept  the 
session  until  well  after  6  o'clock  Friday 
afternoon,  when  Senators  had  commit- 
ments to  keep.  Some  of  them  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  make  graduation 
speeches.  Some  had  to  be  somewhere  for 
Father's  Day.  With  those  commitments 
hanging  fire.  Senators  had  to  leave. 

I  did  not  ask  to  be  permitted  to  finish 
my  speech  today.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  did.  I  guess 
someone  got  the  impression  I  intended 
to  fUlbuster.  I  did  not  so  Intend. 

Incidentally,  for  Mr.  Drew  Pearson's 
information,  my  counsel's  name  is  Mr. 
Eberhard  Deutsch,  not  Albert  Deutsch 
as  he  reported  in  his  colunui.  Moreover, 
he  did  not  meet  with  Gen.  David  Samoff . 
He  does  not  know  General  Samoff.  He 
was  not  at  the  luncheon  when  General 
Samoff  allegedly  persuaded  Albert 
Deutsch  to  come  from  New  York  down 
here  to  help  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Deutsch  was 
persuaded  by  Russell  Long  to  come 
from  New  Orleans  to  Washington,  not 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  to  help 
in  this  case.  I  hope  Mr.  Pearson  will  get 
his  story  straight.  Maybe  he  can  even 
embellish  the  fact  that  It  was  Eberhard 
Deutsch,  «md  not  Albert  Deutsch.  I  think 
it  would  straighten  out  the  story  if  he 
stated  that  my  counsel  Is  Eberhard 
Deutsch  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Fern  advised  Mr.  Deutsch,  who  in 
turn  advised  me,  that  I  should  explain 
the  difference  between  a  Governor  and  a 
Senator  insofar  as  campaign  money  is 
concerned,  and  the  reason  for  it.  The 
reason  why  that  was  pertinent  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
made  reference  to  this  matter.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  niinois  was  going  to 
be  present.  I  believe  I  see  him  In  the 
cloakroom.  I  think  we  will  persuade  him 


to  come  here  in  a  moment  or  two.  May  I 
say  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him. 
I  always  have  and  always  wUl.  I  made 
reference  on  Friday  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn], 
who  in  my  judgment  is  a  very  great 
Meml>er  of  this  body,  who  will  be  re- 
membered and  revered  long  after  he  has 
departed  from  here,  no  matter  how  long 
he  serves  here,  was  a  witness  in  the 
Stratton  case. 

In  the  Stratton  case,  he  made  the 
statement  ttiat  in  tils  Judgment,  the 
question  was  whether  Governor  Stratton 
had  the  right  to  use  money  that  was 
raised  in  campaigns  for  political  pur- 
poses and  other  fund-raising  events, 
perhaps,  for  such  things  as  buying  a 
summer  home,  buying  "a  horse  for  his 
daughter,  or  bussing  expensive  clothes 
for  his  wife,  with  politically  oriented 
money. 

Senator  Dirksen  testified — I  put  it  in 
the  Record  here — that  it  was  the  dona- 
tive intent — I  like  to  accent  that  word  on 
the  second  syllable,  to  stress  the  "do- 
nate"— that  co'mted  here,  and  that  those 
people  meant  to  give  that  money  with 
no  strings  attached;  even  though  they 
did  anticipate  that  it  was  to  be  used  for 
political  purposes.  Governor  Stratton 
had  the  right  to  use  that  money  how- 
ever he  wanted,  and  that  it  was  a  gift, 
it  was  not  earned  income,  to  Governor 
Stratton,  which  would  be  taxable. 

Governor  Stratton  was  cleared  by  the 
jury.  The  courts  have  upheld  the  theory 
that  taxabUity  of  money  such  as  this 
depends  on  the  donative  intent. 

Coimsel  Fern  asked  the  counsel  for 
this  Senator  to  have  me  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  job  of  Governor  and 
the  job  of  Senator,  the  idea  being  that 
the  Governor's  job  is  a  ceremonial  Job, 
and  presumably  the  Senator's  Job  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  qualified 
to  discuss  the  matter.  My  father  was  a 
Governor.  I  lived  In  the  Governor's  man- 
sion from  age  10  until  age  14.  My  uncle 
was  Governor  three  times.  For  about  60 
days,  I  was  on  the  State  payroll  as  his 
lawyer,  before  I  resigned  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Several  good  friends  of  mine 
have  been  Governor,  and  I  have  been  in 
their  homes.  Frcon  time  to  time,  I  have 
thought  about  ninning  for  Governor  my- 
self. 

As  far  as  knowing  about  the  Senator's 
Job,  I  have  been  here  18  years.  My 
mother  was  a  Senator;  so  was  my  father, 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
how  Senators  Uve. 

Mr.  President,  a  Senator  also  has 
ceremonial  responsibilities.  He  Is  invited 
to  attend  White  House  receptions;  and 
the  kind  of  dress  he  has  to  buy  his  wife 
to  go  to  one  of  those  receptions  is  no  less 
expensive  than  if  he  were  Governor,  put- 
ting on  a  reception  for  the  folks  aroimd 
town.  He  has  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  a  President;  he  is  not  putting  it  on, 
but  he  has  to  be  there,  and  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  he  dress  properly.  He  must  go 
out  in  white  tie  and  tails  on  occasion. 
I  never  had  a  full  dress  suit  in  my 
life  until  I  came  to  Washington,  and  re- 
member, my  father  had  been  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator,  I  deduct 
money  for  entertainment  expenses.  So, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  tbe  question  of  what 
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i5  the  dUferenee  be^een  a  Senator'*  Job 
and  that  of  «  GoTemor,  my  reaction  Is 
Vna.t  ttiere  Is  praeticaBy  none,  althousrh 
the  Govemor  does  have  more  expenses 
along  that  line  tiian  does  a  Senator  for 
which  the  Governor  usually  receives  a 
larger  aHowanee. 

There  Is  really  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  principle,  however.  The  Governor 
oftentimes  receives  an  allowance,  and 
also  free  help  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  care  to 
say  about  the  subject  at  the  moment.  If 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a  question 
he  may  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSE9<r.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  questions,  but  I  should  like  to  explain 
a  thtog  or  two  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  liONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.      (Mr. 

ORmnr  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  frtmi 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  probably  read  about  that 
cilminal  trial  tn  Chicago  In  the  news- 
papers, and  that  he  has  probably  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  trial.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
the  record  or  notf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
seen  a  certified  record  of  the  trial,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  easy  to  cap- 
sullze  testimony  that  went  all  day.  Ac- 
tually. I  was  probably  the  only  witness 
for  the  defense.  The  former  Governor  of 
Illinois,  whom  I  esteemed  as  a  friend, 
wanted  me  to  come  and  testify.  Z  said  I 
would. 

Mr.  STTENNIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  he  speak  Just  a  little 
Mt  louder?  And  let  us  have  quiet,  please. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIIHNO  OFFICER.  Tb&  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

BCr.  IHRKSEN.  So  I  spent  the  day  on 
the  witness  stand. 

First,  Senators  should  know  what  the 
Btratton  trial  was  about.  The  Oovenior 
carried  a  single  account.  In  the  account, 
he  placed  his  salary,  the  expense  allow- 
ance that  the  State  made  available  to 
Htm  by  statute,  and  then  those  contribu- 
ttois  tiiat  came  to  him  from  time  to  time 
from  friends.  There  wore  no  te8tim<mlal 
dinners;  none  whatsoever .  These  were 
merely  individual  contelbutlons  to  the 
Governor.  A  person  would  walk  into  the 
mansion,  or  would  send  him  a  check  and 
say.  "Wen,  I  suppose  you  have  a  lot  of 
expense,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  accom- 
modate yourself  to  your  salary  and  the 
expense  allowance  provided  by  the  State. 
I  would  like  to  help  you  a  little:  so  what 
about  giving  you  a  hundred  dollar  bin?" 

Tliat  is  the  way  the  account  was  car- 
ried. It  was  a  commingled  account. 

Out  of  it,  the  Governor  spent  for  those 
things  that  be  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  spevA  for.  I  point  out.  now,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Governor  and  a  Soiator. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  is  the  ambassador  of  the  State; 
and  that  places  uixm  him  responsibili- 
ties that  A  Senator  does  not  partleularly 
have.  He  Ig  the  Mo.  1  man  in  the  State, 


and  If  he  feels  that  he  can  do  his 
Ettate  some  good,  hiduEtrywLse,  by  going 
to  some  oth«'  State,  In  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing an  industry  back,  or  doing  anything 
that  subserves  the  interests  cmd  the  well- 
b^ng  of  his  State,  it  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  duty  upon  the  Governor  to  do  so.  So 
he  may  go  off  to  California  and  attend 
scone  kind  of  convention,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  those  people  back  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  next  year.  One  regards  those  as 
extracurricular  duties,  but  nonetheless 
realistic,  pragmatic  duties  of  a  Governor. 
So  he  is  an  ambassador. 

No  2,  he  is  a  greeter. 

I  served  as  a  greeter  here,  once  upon 
a  time,  when  I  became  the  unofficial 
mayor  of  Washington  In,  I  think,  1947, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Committee. 
That  made  me,  in  a  sense,  the  No.  1 
greeter  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Did 
the  nurses  have  a  convention  here?  Well, 
get  the  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  come  down  and  lay  out  the 
welcome  mat  in  great  big  letters,  and 
make  them  a  nice,  fancy  speech,  tell 
them  a  story  or  two,  and  tell  them  how 
g^ad  we  are  they  are  here.  Did  the  doc- 
tors come  for  a  convention?  You  go  down 
to  the  Mayflower,  and  you  make  a 
speech,  "Welcome  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal" Do  the  teamsten  come  to  Wash- 
ington? You  go  down  and  make  them  a 
9>eech,  and  tell  them  we  love  every  one 
of  them,  because  their  coming  here  helps 
the  revenues,  along  with  everything  else; 
and  the  District  was  always  commiser- 
ating itself  that  there  were  never  rev- 
enues enough  to  go  around. 

So  come  one,  come  all,  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

So,  yoQ  see,  he  1«  an  ambassador, 
and  he  is  a  greeter.  Then  he  is  a  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  the  No.  1  man  in  the  State. 
He  goes  on  the  theory  that  when  time  is 
short,  he  can  go  to  s^  manner  of  meet- 
ings in  order  to  expose  himself  for  po- 
litical purposes  as  much  as  possible.  But 
in  his  capacity  as  Governor,  do  not  for- 
get that  there  will  be  Invitational  affairs 
and  noninvltational  affairs.  As  an  ex- 
ample, when  the  Governors'  conference 
met  during  his  administration  in  Chi- 
cago, obviously  the  Gtovemor  felt  that 
each  visiting  Governor  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  taUe  favor,  perhaps 
something  more  impressive. 

I  think  in  1  year  he  gave  every  Gov- 
ernor a  bowling  b«dl.  I  got  one  of  them, 
too.  I  did  not  know  what  they  cost,  but 
I  know  you  do  not  buy  them  for  20  cents 
down  at  the  five  and  dime. 

Does  he  pay  that  out  of  his  pocket, 
or  is  It  a  chargeable  Item?  I  thought  it 
was  a  chargeable  item.  The  Governors 
on  their  own  decided  to  come  out  there. 
What  do  you  want  him  to  do?  Do  you 
want  him  to  loaf  in  the  basement  of  the 
mansion  and  not  showup  and  not  act 
like  a  civilized  Governor?  That  was  his 
business. 

Chicago  has  conventions  and  meet- 
ings constantly.  So  does  the  State.  It  is 
a  big  State  and  has  weH  over  10  million 
people.  They  are  coming  all  the  time 
from  near  and  far. 

Sometimes  these  are  people  who  come 
from  foreign  lands  in  order  to  hold  that 
kind  of  convention. 

This  was  not  canipalgning  as  such. 


He  was  doing  his  duty  as  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
getting  an  excellent  political  exposure. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  better  than 
going  to  the  auditorium  on  the  Lake 
front,  that  burned  recently,  and  seeing 
25,000  people  who  came  to  attend  a 
shoe  retailers'  convention.  What  better 
exposure  would  you  want  than  that? 

The  Governor  is  No.  1  on  the  list.  And 
that  costs  money.  He  has  to  dress  for  it. 
He  has  to  spend  accordingly. 

However,  more  than  that,  the  Oov- 
nor's  wife  is  the  No.  1  lady  in  the  State. 
We  cannot  expect  her  to  wear  for  lunch 
the  same  frock  that  she  wore  for  break- 
fast when  she  was  entertaining  a  group 
of  people.  We  would  not  expect  her  to 
wear  the  same  frock  at  dinner  that  she 
wore  at  limcheon.  It  is  not  being  done. 

That  is  why  I  gave  a  lot  of  attention 
to  the  six  ladles  on  the  Jury,  and  I  tell 
you  they  listened  very  earnestly. 

Here  were  these  expenditures  out  of 
his  fund.  They  even  made  a  point  of  a 
girdle  that  was  boiight.  There  was  one 
item  of  $35  for  a  girdle  for  Shirley 
Stratton. 

Government  counsel  asked  me:  "Do 
you  think  that  is  a  proper  expenditure?" 

I  said,  "I  do.  The  Governor's  wife  has 
a  most  attractive  figure.  I  hope  she  keeps 
it,  and  if  that  girdle  helps  a  littie,  why 
I  am  all  for  it,  because  we  want  her  to 
look  nice.  I  want  my  Governor's  wife 
to  look  nice  under  any  clrcmnstances." 

Here  was  a  $35  item  for  the  most  ad- 
vertised girdle  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Government  counsel  then  said  to  me: 
"Would  you  do  it?" 

I  said:  "  No,  I  would  not  do  it.  I  am  not 
the  No.  1  man  in  my  State,  and  my  wile 
is  not  the  No.  1  lady  in  the  State.  I  am 
not  the  State's  ambassador.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  In  the  world." 

So,  it  was  not  a  question  of  testi- 
monial dinners.  It  was  a  case  of  the  in- 
come tax  people  going  out  there  and 
looking  at  the  checks.  And  that  Is  where 
they  started. 

They  started  looking  at  the  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  fund.  They  said,  "Well, 
here  is  a  girdle.  She  should  not  have 
bought  that  girdle." 

That  raises  a  great  big  question  mark. 
"Did  she  buy  a  fancy  dress  at  Marshall 
meld?" 

It  did  not  take  very  much  for  the  in- 
come tax  people  to  come  up  with  the 
idea  that  there  were  expenditures  which 
may  have  totaled  as  much  as  $100,000. 
I  think  tlie  assessment,  including  pen- 
alties and  interest,  was  about  $150,000. 
That  is  the  basis  on  which  he  was  in- 
dicted. 

I  did  not  think  the  Government  had 
a  case,  and  X  put  my  political  life  on 
ttie  table  in  a  crowded  courtroom  and 
said:  This,  I  believe. 

And  I  am  glad  I  went.  I  would  do  so 
again. 

There  are  aU  these  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Stratton  case  and  the  case  we 
are  considering. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  shaU  detain 
you  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  I 
shaU  not  weary  srou  any  more. 

I  have  a  personal  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, even  as  does  the  majority  leader. 
For,  when  the  Cooper  resolution  was  en- 
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acted,  and  the  vote  was  50  to  33,  with 
17  not  voting,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  myself 
to  select  the  members  of  this  committee. 

We  did  not  do  so  in  a  hurry.  We  took 
our  time. 

We  selected,  as  you  well  know,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  has  had  an  enviable  record. 

He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  if  I  remem- 
ber. He  served  as  county  judge.  He 
served  as  a  circuit  Judge. 

Honors  in  great  numbers  have  come  to 
him.  Everybody  knows  John  Stennis, 

We  selected  Mike  Monkonkt. 

MiKX  MoNRomrr  and  I  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization in  1945  and  1046.  That  was 
known  as  the  LaFollette-Monroney  com- 
mittee. For  2  long  years  six  Senators  and 
six  Representatives  served  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

That  Is  where  we  got  our  congressional 
retirement  system.  That  is  where  we  got 
the  first  increment  in  the  congressional 
increase  in  pi^. 

We  brought  hi  that  measure,  and  I 
think  he  has  authored  every  pay  Increase 
since  that  time. 

But  when  you  sit  with  a  fellow  on  a 
Joint  committee  day  after  day.  you  get  to 
know  scMnethlng  about  him.  He  has  a  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
He  was  a  newspapenhan.  We  served  long 
In  the  House  together:  now  we  serve  In 
the  Senate  together. 

Then  there  is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht]  .  He  is  one  of  the  most  delisht- 
ful,  durable  persons  I  ever  knew.  He  has 
charm  and  a  sense  of  humor.  He  Is  a 
scholarly  person.  If  I  ever  saw  one.  He 
was  a  longtime  teacher.  Instructor,  and 
professor,  among  other  things.  In  eco- 
nomics and  in  sociology.  I  know  some  of 
the  coUeges  where  Genx  McCastht 
taught.  One  of  them  was  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  St.  Paul.  I  used  to  go 
there  occasionally  to  listen  to  some  in- 
teresting debates  when  I  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

So  could  anyone  find  three  Senators  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who 
could  have  served  better  in  this  Instance? 

Now  I  turn  to  my  own  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  selected  John  Coopeh  first,  t>ecau5e  he 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Second, 
he  had  been  a  Judge  and  a  circuit  Judge. 
He  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  President 
Elsenhower  honored  him  by  making  him 
our  Ambassador  to  India.  He  is  a  schol- 
arly, restrained,  slow-spoken  person, 
whom  everybody  loves.  There  is  only  one 
whimsical  thing  I  can  say  about  him. 
He  is  the  most  elected  man  In  the  Senate, 
because  John  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
elected  to  several  short  terms.  He  was 
sore  of  in  and  out,  but  he  always  came 
back  with  renewed  vitality,  rectitude,  and 
great  vision. 

Then  I  selected  the  distinguished  se- 
nior Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
who  is  active  in  the  Mormon  Church.  He 
teaches  Sunday  school  even  today  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  out  on  l«th  Street.  He  has  a 
large  family  and  many  grandchildren. 
It  is  almost  a  platoon  when  the  Bennett 
family  get  together,  I  can  teU  you.  His 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  Heber  Grant, 
who    was    president    of    the    Mormon 
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Church.  Wallace  BEimrn  Is  one  of  the 
most  successful  budnessmen  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  years  back,  he  was  honored  by 
being  elected  a  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  has 
been  in  the  paint  business  tn  a  big  way, 
selling  not  only  in  the  domestic  market, 
but  even  in  the  export  market.  He  had 
one  of  the  largest  car  dealerships  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  employing  more  than  150  per- 
sons. He  is  a  man  of  superb  talent  and 
great  restraint  and  has  a  Judicial  out- 
look. 

PlnaUy,  I  picked  Jm  Pearson,  of  Kan- 
sas, for  whom  I  have  durable  affection. 
Jnn  started  out  in  Tennessee.  That  is 
where  my  grandchildren  live  and  where 
my  son-in-law  lives.  That  Is  where  Estes 
used  to  live— the  late  Senator  Kefauver, 
of  Teimessee.  But  Jim  did  his  law  work 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  then, 
at  long  last,  went  out  to  Kansas.  He  has 
been  a  practicing  lawyer  and  also  a 
prosecutor.  He  was  State  chairman  for 
his  Party,  and  he  brings  a  fine  restraint 
to  his  responsibility.  I  was  glad  to  ap- 
point him. 

There,  then,  are  the  six  Senators. 
When  we  talk  about  trying  a  Senator, 
do  not  forget  that  for  14  months  this 
committee  has  tieen  on  trial.  They  found 
cynics  here,  there,  and  even^where.  They 
heard  It  said:  "Do  not  hold  your  breath 
imtil  they  come  in  with  something.  You 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  a 
club.  They  will  whitewsish  members  of 
the  club.  They  wiU  find  a  way  around  it." 
We  could  read  it  in  Just  about  every 
newspaper  in  the  land,  and  we  do  yet. 

But  the  six  members  of  this  committee, 
without  complaint  and  without  weeping 
on  the  shoulder  of  any  other  Senator, 
without  coming  to  Senators  for  com- 
passion and  S3^mpathy,  fought  it  out 
among  themselves  aiul  worked  hard  and 
long  examining  the  documents. 

So  do  not  forget  that  for  14  months, 
from  the  time  Jack  Anderson's  letter  hit 
that  committee  and  they  had  the  docu- 
ments, that  committee  has  steadily  been 
on  trial.  And  all  six  of  them  came  in  here 
with  a  Judgment  that  is  embodied  in  the 
resoluticm  that  is  before  us. 

I  do  not  tell  you  how  to  vote.  I  just 
tell  you  that  is  one  thing. 

Second,  do  not  forget  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  on  trial,  too.  I  am 
proud  of  this  institution,  and  I  want 
nothing  to  happen  to  it,  nothing  to  Im- 
pair its  credibility  with  people. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  R^ublic  was 
going  to  be  saved  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  think  that 
when  the  chips  are  down,  it  will  be  saved 
In  this  body  and  no  other  place,  because 
here  the  restraints  have  got  to  be  exer- 
cised; and  along  with  it,  we  have  the  time 
to  Impose  those  restraints  and  also  to 
discuss  them.  So  this  Institution  wlU  be 
on  trial. 

Now,  I  lament  the  fact  that  documents 
were  stolen  and  that,  somehow,  nothing 
seems  to  be  done  about  it.  Something 
ought  to  l}e  done. 

Mr.  Drew  Pearson  is  no  stranger  to 
me.  When  I  left  because  of  eye  trouble,  I 
went  to  Florida,  in  the  hope  that  in  2 
weeks  I  could  assemble  a  fresh  idea  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  was  back  in  1948. 
I  could  not.  The  thought  of  blindness  was 
on  me  so  bad  that  I  could  not  reconstruct 
a  single  fresh  note.  I  came  back. 


I  was  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  lobby. 
We  lived  there  a  long  time.  A  feUow 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  '^ou  have  a 
car?" 
I  said,  "Yes.  It's  a  Buldc  Roadmaster." 
"Do  you  vant  to  seD  it?" 
I  said,  "I  sell  anything  I  have." 
He  said,  "Without  seeing  It.  ITl  give 
you  $2,600." 
I  said,  "Mister,  you  Just  bought  a  car." 
Two  nights  later,  Mr.  Pearson  called 
me.  He  said,  "Ev,  do  you  think  Tm  a 
Communist?" 

"No.  I  think  you're  a  lot  of  things, 
but  I  dont  think  you're  a  Communist." 
He  said,  "I'm  in  trouble,  and  I  need 
help." 
"What  kind  of  hdp?"  - 
Then  I  found  out  what  It  was  about. 
He  had  gone  to  Cbartes  Town,  W.  Va., 
to  make  a  speech  to  the  Regknial  Wom- 
ens  Club,  and  there  he  called  the  son  of 
Whiston  ChurchlU  "the  bastard  son." 
Technically,  he  was  correct,  because  I 
think  the  books  will  show  that  there  was 
the  taint  of  illegitimacy  there,  so  in  call- 
ing him  the  bastard  son,  he  could  make 
it  stick. 

But  it  did  not  stick  with  Funkhauser, 
the  editor  of  the  Charles  Town  paper; 
because  that  night  he  sat  in  the  sanc- 
tonun  and  burned  the  midnight  oil  and 
dashed  off  an  editorial,  the  title  of  which 
was  "The  Salmon-Bellied  Commie  from 
Washington."  That  was  Drew  Pearson. 
Drew  Pearson  called  me  as  a  witness. 
I  said.  "Ill  be  a  witness.  I  have  to  Idre  a 
limousine  to  get  out  there."  Tix  next 
morning,  snow  feU;  but  I  went  to  Charles 
Town. 

There  was  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  I  walked  into  the 
court  room,  and  be  said,  "Etsrstt,  what 
are  you  doing  here?" 
I  said,  "I  came  to  testify  for  Pearson." 
He  said,  "Walt  tU  I  teU  the  leader- 
ship on  you  back  in  Wcuhlngton." 

There  were  11  lawyers  In  that  case, 
and  they  had  topflight  lawyers  flown  In. 
I  testified  all  day — sometimes  in  the 
chamber,  scunetimes  out,  sometimes  stip- 
ulating. The  Jury  was  so  close  I  could 
touch  them.  And  about  5  o'clock  the 
Judge  directed  a  verdict  for  Drew  Pear- 
son. 

I  do  not  believe  Drew  Pearson  even 
paid  me  for  the  limousine.  I  went  there 
on  my  own.  Now,  he  hacks  at  me  from 
time  to  time.  He  made  a  remark  In  Ala- 
bama and  also  In  Chicago  that  Evxsktt 
DniKszN  is  next  on  his  list.  Well,  we  want 
to  see.  I  am  more  than  ready. 

I  know  he  wanted  to  raise  a  question 
about  my  making  the  Government  of 
Haiti  pay  its  bills  to  American  citizens. 
I  went  before  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment.  You  can  ask  Bill  Pul- 
BRiGHT  or  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  brought  that  amendment  in 
here.  There  was  a  IltUe  modification  on 
it.  But  it  said  no  aid  unless  they  pay 
their  bills,  If  the  biU  Is  ascertained. 

Well,  an  architect  friend  out  home 
went  down  and  built  300  homes.  The 
Govenuuent  took  them  away,  rented 
every  one  of  them,  was  drawing  the 
rents,  and  then  refused  to  pay  hhn.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  any  country  do  that  to 
us  or  our  citizens,  If  I  can  help  it.  I  said. 
"We'U  see." 
I  dragged  the  Haitian  Ambassador  to 
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my  office.  I  said.  "Mister,  you  better  get 
ready  to  do  some  business.  You  better 
pay  req;>oD8ible  American  citizens  their 
bills." 

And  I  made  him  pay,  including  the 
Interest  on  the  money  that  had  to  be 
borrowed. 

Now,  Mr.  Pearson  had  part  of  the 
story.  I  met  him  on  the  street  one  day, 
and  he  said,  "Wait  'Ul  I  take  after  you 
on  that  one."  Let  us  see  when  he  takes 
after  me  on  that  one.  He  has  said  In  his 
column,  from  time  to  time,  that  I  am  in 
a  law  partnership  out  in  Peoria.  He  does 
not  know  the  half  of  it.  I  have  not  been 
a  partner  in  that  firm  for  17  years. 

I  bad  ignored  all  this  business  in  his 
column  until  we  got  a  chap  confirmed 
from  Peoiia  for  T3B.  District  Court 
Judge.  Even  the  Chicago  Tribime  made 
a  mJstake — "Dirksen's  law  partner  nom- 
inated to  be  Federal  judge."  He  was  not 
my  law  partner.  He  was  not  even  aroimd 
when  I  was  in  that  firm. 

I  went  In  that  firm  when  I  thought  I 
was  going  blind ;  and  I  got  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  said,  "The  partnership  is 
oft."  Now  they  have  my  name  on  the 
door  as  of  counsel.  You  will  find  that  all 
over  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
names  on  that  door — of  counsel.  If  they 
want  to  counsel  with  me,  I  am  glad  to 
do  it  for  free;  and  if  there  is  anything 
Federal  Involved,  there  will  be  no  emolu- 
ments from  that  law  firm,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  keep  a  pretty  careful  set  of  books, 
and  I  do  not  have  a  sloppy  bookkeeper. 
If  you  want  to  put  it  on  that  basis,  be- 
cause I  keep  them  in  part  myself,  and 
Mrs.  Dirksen,  who  was  a  professional 
auditor,  does  the  rest.  So,  you  see,  I 
know  where  I  stand  and  what  I  am  do- 
tag.  You  ought  to  read  the  record.  I  do 
not  take  that  sort  of  business  \■s^x\g 
down. 

So,  you  see,  Drew  Pearson  is  no 
stranger  to  me,  and  neither  is  Jack 
Anderson,  who  iised  to  rib  me  and  rifle 
me  from  cellar  to  breakfast  when  I  was 
holding  the  Kefauver  hearings  on  the 
drug  bills.  Senator  Hruska  was  at  my 
elbow  almost  constantly.  He  could  tell 
you  that  story,  if  he  wanted  to. 

That  is  the  kind  of  irresponsible  re- 
porting you  can  get  when  the  whole 
truth  is  not  known. 

But  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this 
and  all  the  threats  about  whether  I  am 
on  the  list,  let  it  come.  There  Is  still 
enough  fight  left  in  this  old  carcass, 
even  though  I  had  my  71st  birthday  last 
January,  to  enjoy  a  good  fight. 

As  a  result,  we  will  see  where  we  go.  I 
did  not  think  I  would  have  a  chcuice  to 
speak  on  this  matter;  I  did  not  want  to 
speak.  But  I  did  want  to  remind  Sena- 
tors that  I  picked  the  three  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  serve  on  that 
committee,  and  I  have  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  have 
done.  I  know  that  they  have  been  on 
trial  and.  in  a  sense  are  still  on  trial; 
and  I  know  that  the  Senate,  as  an  In- 
stltution  Is  on  trial,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  its  name  is  not  sullied  and  tar- 
nished. TtoaX  would  not  be  much  of  a 
legacy  to  leave  to  a  pair  o<  precious 
grandchildren  who  I  hope  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  country  their  grandpappy 
had. 
This  coimtry  was  set  up  imder  a  Con- 


stitution, imder  all  of  its  safeguards, 
and  so  carefully  worked  out  with  checks 
and  balances,  to  always  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment on  the  high  road.  I  trust  it  will 
always  be  that  way. 

I  remind  Senators  again:  Yes,  Tom 
Dodo  is  on  trial,  but  so  is  tliis  committee, 
and  so  is  the  Senate,  as  an  institution. 
Do  not  be  insensible  of  those  verities 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  consult 
your  own  heart  and  conscience  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  second  all  the  fine  things  the 
Senator  said  about  the  members  of  the 
committee.  They  are  everything  he  said 
about  them;  they  are  some  of  the  finest 
men  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 
I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  the 
Senator  in  the  Stratton  case.  I  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  did  take  the 
view  that  he  felt  the  Governor  was  en- 
titled to  claim  deductions  for  tax  pur- 
poses and  to  use  funds  that  had  been 
given  to  him  without  paying  taxes  on 
those  fimds  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  a  Senator.  This  testimony  also  in- 
dicates that  counsel  for  Governor  Strat- 
ton did  not  see  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  a  Governor  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Senator,  and  reflects  how  the 
Senator  felt,  with  regard  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  the  expenses  of  a  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  inferred 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  Individual  judg- 
ment whether  he  could  deduct  the  cost 
of  buying  the  same  kind  of  clothes  for 
his  wife  that  Mrs.  Stratton  would  need 
for  a  function,  such  as  for  a  Wliite  House 
reception.  He  would  not  propose  to  de- 
duct such  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
seen  the  excerpts  I  propose  to  mark,  I 
have  permission  to  place  in  the  Record 
those  parts  of  the  testimony  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  are  relevant.  I 
think  it  was  a  courageous  thing  when 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  testified  as  he 
did  in  that  csise.  It  was  not  only  coura- 
geous, it  was  right.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asked  permis- 
sion to  insert  materfail  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  After  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  to  see  it. 
It  is  a  public  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  material  which  Z  shall  mark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Have  you  bad  oocaslon  to  confer  with 
tbe  Oovernor  by  teleilhone  at  odd  bours  of 
the  day  or  night?  1 

A.  Many  times.  | 

Q.  Afl  a  legislator  knd  a  political  cam- 
paigner, are  you  familiar  with  federal  laws 
regulating  tbe  soliciting  of  political  oon- 
trlbutlona  by  candidates  for  state  office  and 
federal  laws  pertalnliig  to  the  taxability  of 
Buch  political  contributions? 

Mr.   John    Crowley:    Your   Honor,   I   will 

object  to  that  queetlon.  I  think 

The  Court:  He  just  asked  whether  he  was 
famlUar.  Overruled. 

Are  you  familiar,  Secator,  with  these  vari- 
ous laws  that  have  been  enumerated? 
By  the  witness: 

A.  I  am  quite  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  federal  laws  because  I  have  been  filing 
under   the    Federal   Corrupt   Practices   Act, 


and  the  forms  required  under  that  Act,  ever 
since  I  took  the  Oath  of  Office  as  a  member 
of  the  Congress. 

Now,  of  course,  it  applies  only  to  members 
Of  the  United  St&tee  Senate,  representatives 
In  Congress,  delegates  from  the  territories. 
and  so  forth.  It  has  no  immediate  application 
to  any  state  offlcisU  as  such. 
By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  anj- 
laws  In  the  State  of  Illinois  regulating  con- 
tributions to  officers  or  candidates  for  state 
office  for  the  State  of  Illinois? 
A.  Insofar  as  I  know,  no. 
By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  consider  yoiu'self  an 
expert  as  to  whether  or  not  political  con> 
trlbutlons  are  taxable? 

Mr.   John   Crowley:    I  wlU   object. 
The  Court:  No.  I  think  that  Is  a  more  re- 
stricted   question.    Overruled. 

Mr.  John  Crowley:   I  will  withdraw  the 
objection  to  that. 
The  Court :  All  right. 
By  the  witness : 

A.  I  think  so,  because  I  have  had  occasion 
to  examine  Into  It  more  than  casually  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 
By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Has  Congress  passed  any  legislation  tax- 
ing political  contributions? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Objection,  your  Honor. 
The  Court:   Overruled.  That  Is  a  specific 
question. 
By  the  witness: 
A.  As  such,  no. 
By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Senator,  where  a  candidate  for  offlce 
has  received  political  contributions  person- 
ally himself,  in  your  opinion  does  he  have 
any  obligation  to  Include  such  contributions 
In  Income  on  his  federal  tax  returns? 

A.  If  they  are  contributions  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  speclflcally  uses 
the  word  contribution,  the  answer  Is  no,  they 
are  not  Included. 

Q.  Now,   In   your  opinion  would   this  be 
true  regardless  of  what  use  to  which  he  put 
thoee  contributions?  .... 
By  the  witness : 

A.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  dona- 
tive Intent  of  the  contributor  and  If  he  places 
no  restriction  on  It,  then,  of  course,  the 
donee  or  the  recipient  of  the  contribution  Is 
free  to  use  It  as  be  sees  fit,  and  that,  of 
course,  Is  a  matter  of  Individual  Judgment. 
By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Where  a  candidate  receives  a  contribu- 
tion from  a  supporter.  Is  there  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  how  he  uses  that 
money? 

A.  By  requirement  I  would  assume  you 
mean  a  ruling  or  a  regulation  or  an  inter- 
pretation  of  existing  law. 

There  could  be  such  rulings,  of  course,  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  I  know 
of  nothing  In  existing  law  with  respect  to 
an  Interpretation  that  very  speclflcally  puU 
a  restriction  on  him  as  to  how  he  uses  It 
once  the  contribution  or  the  gift  has  been 
made  for  that  purpose  .  .  . 
By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Senator,  you  referred  to  requests  prior 
to  this  time.  Is  the  salary  of  a  public  official 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  financially 
made  upon  a  man  in  the  position  of  gover- 
nor or  senator? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Same  objection,  your 
Honor. 

The  Court :  Same  ruling. 
By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Senator,  with  respect  to  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  a  man  In  public  offlce, 
how  does  he  normally  meet  those  demands? 
Mr.   John   Crowley:    Object  to  that,  your 
Honor. 
The  Court:  Overruled. 
Mr.  John  Crowley:  The  phraseology,  how 
he  meets  It. 

The  Court:  If  there  Is  a  norm  the  Sen- 
ator can  state  It.  If  there  isn't,  he  can  state 
to  the  contrary. 


Overruled. 

By  tbe  wltneas: 

A  It  la  whoUy  a  matter  of  judgment  *Qd 
capacity,  and  U  counsel  wUl  permit,  I  can 
only  aay  that  I  got  rather  eurloua  about  the 
demands  on  myaeU  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  we  clocked  them  iix  a  period  of  about 
six  months,  and  generally  speaking  they  ran 
at  the  rate  of  roughly  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day.  ThoM  are  all  forms  of  demands,  for  po- 
litical purpoMS,  for  non-poUtlcal  purposes, 
contributions  where  a  church  burned  down 
or  where  a  church  wanted  a  new  plge  organ 
or  where  they  wanted  to  send  a  girls'  basket- 
ball game  to  a  league  performance  out  east 
somewhere,  and  they  are  aa  varied  as  human 
activity. 

So  we  just  liunped  them  aU  together  and 
they  ran  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day. 

WeU,  manifestly  that  would  exceed  your 
entire  lalary,  and  how  would  you  meet  it 
imless  you  had  sustaining  funds  out  of  which 
you  coiUd  take  care  of  it? 

So  you  have  to  become  very  selective  about 
meeting  demands  of  that  kind. 

Q  And  from  where  are  such  funds  ob- 
tained? 

A  WeU,  there  are  helpful  contributions 
from  those  who  recognize  tbe  difficulty  that 
pubUc  service  lnterix>se8  for  you,  and  you 
undertake  to  use  such  funds,  If  you  can,  for 
that  purpose. 

Q  Now,  these  fimds  that  are  given  to  you 
from  helpful  supporters,  do  you  consider 
those  to  be  taxable  or  non-taxable? 

A  Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  one  distinc- 
tion, and  that  Is  It  is  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment  in  every  case,  I  suppose,  as  to  how 
they  are  used  and  whether  they  are  used 
unequivocally,  but  hiiman  Judgment,  being 
what  It  Is,  you  can  segregate  It  one  way  or 
another  or  you  can  put  it  In  a  lump  sum 
and  use  It  freely  for  all  the  purposes  that 
come  along,  seeking,  of  course,  to  Identify 
them  aa  something  that  advances  your  po- 
litical caiise,  your  political  ambitions  and 
your  poUtlcal  future. 

Q  Incidentally,  Senator,  is  the  campaign 
of  an  officeholder  limited  to  the  period  of 
time  between  his  annoiuicement  and  his 
election? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Your  Honor,  I  am  going 
to  object.  Mr.  Bamett  Is  constantly  leading 
the  witness.  I  think  this  is  a  leading  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bamett:  I  will  rephrase  it,  your  Honor. 

The  Court:  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  What  Is  the  period  of  campaign  with 
respect  to  a  poUtlclan? 

A.  If  I  may  venture  the  speculation,  the 
federal  government,  I  think,  recognizes  that 
once  you  are  In  public  offlce  there  Is  some- 
thing of  a  preeumptlon  that  you  are  always 
a  candidate,  and  aa  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
described,  "In  office  few  die  and  none  resign." 

Q.  Now,  Senator,  there  has  been  testimony 
In  this  trial  that  while  Governor  Stratton 
was  in  offlce  aa  Governor,  In  addition  to  re- 
siding, aa  required  by  the  Constitution,  In 
the  Mansion  House  at  Springfield,  he  main- 
tained a  home  In  Morris,  Ullnols,  and  voted 
from  that  reddence,  and  there  Is  testimony 
that  he  prepared  rooms  In  that  house  for  his 
security  guard  when  traveling  In  that  area, 
and  that  his  mother  maintained  open  house 
at  this  residence  to  receive  callers  at  least 
part  of  every  day,  and  that  he  maintained 
an  offlce  In  that  home  and  that  he  used  It 
as — that  he  used  the  home  aa  an  election 
night  headquarters. 

Would    you    regard    tbe    rehabUlUtlon 

and 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  I  am  going  to  object  to 
this  question.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  basis 

for  it. 

The  Wltneas:  Where  U  the  waterboyT 

The  Court:  Would  you  get  the  Senator 
some  water? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  1  have  some  for  him 
right  here. 

The  Witness:  Thank  you. 


Tbe  Court:  You  are  not  asking  for  a  tax 
opinion  from  the  Senator;  you  are  asking  tat 
a  poUtlcal  opinion? 

Mr.  Bamett:  Thart: la  right. 

The  Court:  Overruled. 

By  the  Witness: 

A.  Your  home  beoomea  a  political  center, 
whetber  you  like  It  or  not,  and  mine  has 
been  so  long  that  I  haven't  known  anything 
differently  for  over  30  years,  except  for  that 
period  whoi  added  responalbUlUea  aa  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate  has  vlrtuaUy  Im- 
mobilized me  In  Washington,  but  when  there 
was  opportunity  for  me  to  be  back  here,  your 
home  was  a  scene  of  constant  conferences 
and  delegattona  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night . . . 

By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Are  you  acqiuilnted.  Senator,  with  a 
houseboat  that  Governor  Stratton  owned 
during  the  years  that  he  was  in  offlce  aa 
governor? 

A.  I  know  as  of  conversation. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  invited  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  the  use  to  which  he 
put  It? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Objection. 

The  Court :  Same  ruling.  Sustained. 

By  Mr.  Barnett: 

Q.  Senator,  there  has  been  testimony  In 
this  trial  that  Governor  Stratton  from  time 
to  time  bad  meetings  at  the  lodge  with  per- 
sons of  offlclal  or  political  nature,  that  he 
had  entertainments  for  people  of  that  na- 
ture at  the  lodge,  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
he  entertained  offlctals — or  members  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  his  houseboat,  and 
that  be  entertained  other  state  offlclals,  po- 
litical leaders,  and  out  of  state  people  on 
his  houseboat. 

A.  I  so  understand  from  reporta. 

Q.  How,  Senator,  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures to  keep  up  and  maintain  such  a  place 
as  the  lodge,  or  to  buy  and  maintain  such  a 
commodity  as  a  houseboat,  would  you  con- 
sider those  to  be  poUtlcal  In  nature,  or 
personal?  .  . . 

By  the  witness: 

A.  To  make  sure  that  the  record  Is  clear, 
assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  houseboat, 
and  assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  lodge, 
they  can  very  weU  be  centers  of  political  ac- 
tivity, and  can  have  an  extraordinary  use- 
fulness for  piirpoees  of  poUtlcal  conferences, 
as  well  as  offlclal  conferences  Involving  the 
business  of  the  state . . . 

By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Now,  Senator,  do  you  know  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife,  Shirley  StrattMi? 

A.  Quite  weU. 

Q.  And  are  you  acquainted  with  her  ac- 
tivities while  the  Governor  was  in  offlce? 

A.  Reasonably  so. 

Q.  Win  you  teU  ua  what  you  know  of  her 
acttvltlea? 

A.  She  performed  all  the  duties  and  func- 
tions and  responslbllltleB  that  one  would 
normally  expect  of  the  First  Lady  of  the 
state.  She  toiu-ed  with  the  Governor  on  so 
many,  many  occasions,  which  could  Involve, 
for  Instance,  the  dedication  at  a  bridge.  It 
might  Involve  the  dedication  of  a  new  state 
buUdlng,  it  might  be  in  attendance  on  the 
Governors'  conference.  It  could  be  a  political 
mass  meeting,  it  could  be  a  financial  rally. 
It  could  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  different 
kinds  of  affairs. 

And  Mrs.  Stratton  was  so  very,  very  fre- 
quently in  attendance  at  those.  And  I  might 
add,  as  a  P.S.,  that  she  was  ain  exceUent 
campaigner. 

Q.  An  exceUent  campaigner? 

A.  ExceUent  campaigner? 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  apparel  of  a 
person  In  that  position  to  be  of  a  political 
expense? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  I  am  going  to  object  to 
that,  your  Honor. 

The  Court:  The  wearing  apparel  of  tbe 
wife  of  the  Governor  be  a  poUtlcal  expense? 
OvemUed.  I  am  going  to  let  the  Senator 
answer  that. 


By  the  wltneas: 

A.  WeU,  If  ooTinsel  dont  mind,  let  me  am- 
plify the  answer  In  this  reelect.  I  have  said 
a  tbouttnd  tlmM  that  Mn.  Dtrkaen  Is  tba 
most  important  unsalaried  member  of  my 
staff.  And  that  was  true  at  my  AtLn^%rr  wben 
she  worked  for  me  as  a  receptlonlat.  but  was 
never  on  tbe  pubUc  payroll. 

Now,  when  they  render  swlce  of  that 
kind,  then  what  Is  your  obligation  and  your 
re^xtnslbllity?  To  make  sure  that  tbey  fit 
Into  the  scheme  of  things,  and  that  In  their 
public  appearanoas  wben  tbey  attend  you. 
that  -ttiey  look  tbe  part,  let  ua  say,  and  that's 
noitably  true  where  you  have  these  cere- 
monial occasions.  In  consequenoe,  expendl- 
turee  of  that  kliul,  I  think,  are  a  reasonable 
request  for  poUtlcal  character,  for  bow  else 
would  you  do  It? 

And  If  I  nxay  go  a  little  furtlier,  let's  as- 
sume that  the  Ooreinors'  CMiferenoe  meets 
in  Chicago  and  they  are  here  for  a  week.  Tbe 
Governor's  wife  attends  every  luncbeon  and 
every  dinner.  WeU,  sbe  Is  there  in  her  official 
capacity,  as  weU  aa  In  a  social  capacity.  Tou 
know  how  It  Is  with  the  ladles.  If  they  ap- 
pear at  two  functions  in  the  same  dress,  then 
the  next  time  around  there  ought  to  be  a  new 
gown. 

And  you  can  well  go  on  tbe  theory  that 
that  is  a  very  proper  expense,  and,  thwef  ore, 
oould  be  dedvictlble. 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  consider  your  wife's 
clothing  to  be  a  deductible  item? 

A.  Let  me  put  It  In  this  frame:  I  think  It 
Is  a  mattor  of  personal  judgment  In  every 
case.  In 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  deduct  your  wife's 
clothing? 

Mr.  Bamett:  Tour  Hmiot,  I  object  to  In- 
terrupting the  Senator's  response. 

The  Witness :  If  counsel 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  I  am  sorry.  X  dldnt 
realize  you  had  not  finished  your  answer. 

The  Witness:  If  counsel  would  permit 
me 

Mr.  J<din  Orowley:  Certainly,  Senator. 

By  the  witness : 

A.  (Contlnxilng) .  Let  me  lay  a  Uttle  foun- 
dation for  the  answer.  I  am  a  legislator, 
and  I  always  have  been.  I  have  never  re- 
garded myself  aa  a  owemonlal  officer  except 
once,  and  that  was  when  I  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee  In 
the  House  of  Bepresentativee.  Since,  of 
course,  they  have  no  government  of  their 
own,  that  makes  you  automatlcaUy  the 
nuiyor,  the  unofficial  mayor  of  Waahlngton. 

In  that  capacity  I  had  to  preside  over  a 
good  many  meetlnga  and  functions  that 
came  there.  How,  the  Governor  la  pretty 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  have  always 
said  that  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  like  Chi- 
cago and  the  Govemisr  at  the  State  are  in 
cubicles  that  you  have  to  set  apart  from 
probably  any  other  pubUc  official.  They  have 
to  be  aboard.  There  comes  a  nurses'  con- 
vention or  a  governors'  oonventlon.  there 
ccmes  a  dedication  of  a  buUdlng — It  Is  just 
as  numerous  as  the  imagination  wiU  per- 
mit— and  he  is  expected  to  be  there.  His 
First  Lady  Is  expected  to  be  there.  That  Is 
not  true  at  me,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  make 
that  ceremonial  distinction,  and  it  would 
occur  to  me  that  luider  those  drcxunstanoes 
that  you,  the  people  of  the  state  who  have 
a  pride  in  their  governor  and  a  prtde  in  the 
first  lady,  would  expect  her  to  make  the  best 
kind  of  an  appearance,  and  so  as  a  matter  of 
I>er6onal  Judgment  that  may  be  the  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  It  Is  a  deductible  expense 
or  whether  it  can  be  taken  out  of  a  ecanmon 
fund. 

By  Mr.  John  Crowley: 

Q.  Senator,  In  your  function  as  a  legis- 
lator and  aa  Minority  Leader  Ot  the  United 
States  Senate,  you  are  called  upon  to  be 
present  at  many  public  oerentonles,  are  you 
not? 

A.  Tee. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  own  dothlng  to 
be  a  deductible  expense? 
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IC.  Bamett:  Object  to  that,  your  Honor. 

Tlie  Court:  Orerruled. 

llr.  Bamett:  There  la  no  testimony  In  this 
caae  that  any  deductlona  for  clothing  were 
taken  against  a  return. 

The  Court:  Orerruled. 

By  the  witness: 

A.  I  would  assume  you  would  have  to 
parttcularlze  that  question  a  little  U  I  was 
to  give  you  a  responsive  answer.  If,  for  some 
reason.  I  was  on  a  committee  or  a  delega- 
tion that  was  In  charge  of  a  function.  I 
would  appear  there  In  a  ceremonial  capacity. 
That  might  be  one  thing.  But  If  I  appear  in 
Just  the  normal  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  the  Minority  Leader  or  not, 
the  answer  might  well  be  no. 

By  Mr.  John  Crowley: 

Q.  WeU.  Senator,  then  when  you  say  you 
appear  In  a  formal  capacity  or  ceremonial 
eapadty,  do  you  mean  In  a  tvll  drees  tuxedo, 
white  tie  and  tails,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  business  s\ilt  which  you  wear 
every  day  as  United  States  Senator? 

A.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  general- 
ized answer  to  that,  and  for  a  reason,  because 
fxmctlons  at  the  White  House  are  white  tie 
affairs.  They  are  not  necessarily  ceremonial. 
They  are  given  only  because  of  a  visiting 
potentate.  Tou  are  not  exhibited  to  public 
view  In  the  presence  of  large  crowds.  You 
have  no  particular  Interest  In  projecting  an 
Image  or  furthering  a  political  ambition  of 
some  kind.  And  so  a  generalized  answer,  may 
I  respectfuUy  submit.  Is  just  a  Uttle  diffi- 
cult. 

Q.  SenatfW,  you  have  a  home  In  Pekln, 
UUnois? 

A.  Tea.  sir. 

Q.  And  Is  that  your  ancestral  home? 

A.  No,  It  Is  not. 

Q.  And  did  you  build  that  home,  sir? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  piiTchase  it  while  you  were  a 
Congressman  or  a  United  State  Senator? 

A.  No,  air. 

Q.  It  was  there  before  then? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And 

A.  But  you  ought  to  follow  up  with  your 
question,  may  I  respectfully  submit. 

Q.  Fine,  Senator.  It  Is  your  home? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  The  home  actually  belongs 
to  my  mother-in-law.  But  it  is  our  home  no 
less,  because  she  has  been  a  widow  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Q.  And,  Senator,  there  was  a  program  on 
television  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  tribute  to  you, 
and  you  were  photographed  at  a  home  la 
Florida.  Is  that  your  property.  Senator? 

A.  May  I  respectfully  submit,  counsel,  that 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Dlrksen. 

Q.  And,  Senator,  where  do  you  live  when 
you  are  in  Washington,  In  performing  your 
duties? 

A.  We  have  a  home  in  Virginia  roughly 
thirty  mllee  from  the  Capitol,  better  desig- 
nated as  Broad  Bun  Farms,  Virginia. 

Q.  And  Is  that  yours,  Senator? 

A.  That  Is  a  Joint  venture  between  Mrs. 
Dlrksen  and  myself. 

Q.  And,  Senator,  the  home  In  Virginia  or 
the  hcxne  In  Florida,  you  didn't  pay  for 
either  of  those  homes  with  campaign  funds, 
did  you? 

A.  No,  sir  .  .  . 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  I  have  no  further 
questions  of  Senator  Dlrksen, 

By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  With  respect  to  clothing  which  you 
buy  or  wear  during  a  campaign,  or  even  after 
a  '•amp^ifl-n  (Xq  you  couslder  Whether  that  Is 
deductible  or  not  on  your  return,  that  that 
would  be  a  proper  expenditure  politically? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Objection.  Leading. 
By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  political 
or  a  personal  expenditiire? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Objection,  leading.  It  Is 
tbeaame^^ 
By  Mr.  Bamett: 


Q.  What  tyi>e  of  expenditure  do  you  con- 
sider that  to  be? 

The  Court:  You  may  answer  that.  That  Is 
not  leading,  although  It  has  certainly  been 
led  up  to. 

By  the  witness: 

A.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  in  every  case 
It  is  a  matta  of  personal  Judgment.  One  per- 
son may  do  It,  another  person  may  not.  I 
think  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of 
office  you  hold  w  the  tjrpe  of  office  to  which 
you  aspire  . . . 

By  Mr.  Bamett: 

Q.  Senator,  as  a  political  expert,  do  you 
consider  the  purchase  of  clothing  by  a  man 
that  Is  frequently  and  coDstantly  campaign- 
ing to  be  a  personal  or  political  expense? 

A.  It  could  well  be  a  political  expense. 

Q.  Very  good. 

A.  And  I  make,  of  course,  this  qualification: 
I  try  always  to  put  the  Oovemor  in  a  rather 
unique  position  because  of  his  relationship 
to  the  people  of  the  state  and  his  ceremonial 
capacity  as  distinguished  from  my  capacity 
as  a  legislator. 

It  makes  quite  a  lot  of  difference,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bamett:  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  Senator,  Just  one  fur- 
ther question : 

RECaOSS    CXAICNATTON 

By  Mr.  John  Crowley : 

Q.  When  you  were,  as  It  were,  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  did  you  deduct  the 
cost  of  your  wife's  and  your  daughter's 
clothing? 

A.  No. 

By  the  court: 

Q.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  Senator: 

You  discussed  earlier  two  types  of  con- 
tributions which  I  understood  you  recog- 
nized as  typically  received  by  candidates  or 
political  leaders,  politicians,  one,  campaign 
contribution  and,  two,  general  gifts,  U  Z 
understood  you  correctly. 

Is  that  right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  experience'  do  you  have  con< 
trlbutlons  received  which  are  of  two  differ- 
ent types? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  may  it  please  the 
Court,  let  me  Illustrate  for  example:  There 
are  such  committees  as  the  National  Sen- 
atorial Ctunpalgn  Committee,  which  both 
parties  maintain.  A  man  may  send  a  con- 
tribution to  that  committee  that  may  be 
earmarked  for  me  or  for  any  other  Senator. 
There  is  no  interdiction  on  it,  no  indication 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  spent. 

So  If  that  contribution  does  reach  me  I 
would  feel  free  to  spend  it  in  any  way  that 
my  personal  Judgment  dictated. 

Now  in  addition  to  that  you  get  contribu- 
tions that  come  directly  to  you.  Intended,  of 
course,  for  the  campaign  that  happens  to  be 
at  hand,  so  there  is  a  little  bit  of  distinction 
there,  I  am  quite  sure.  However,  I  don't  know 
that  there  Is  any  partioular  prohibition  on 
how  you  should  spend  either  one  of  these 
contributions. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  ruling — I  think  it  is  64- 
80 — which  provides  that  a  campaign  con- 
tribution or  political  coctrlbutlon  which  Is 
applied  to  a  personal  iiae,  and  the  example 
given  is  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  an 
indebtedness  on  a  mortgage  on  a  residence, 
a  personal  residence,  constitutes  the  receipt 
of  taxable  income. 

You  are  familiar  with  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  that  would  indicate  that  if  some- 
thing is  received  as  a  campaign  contribution 
It  is  received  with  somettilng  of  a  restriction 
upon  Its  use. 

Is  It  your  experience  that  you  receive  con- 
tributions which  are  properly  classified 
as  campaign  contributions  as  distin- 
guished from  general  gifts  or  unrestricted 
contributions? 

A.  Generally  speaking  they  would  come  to 
you,  of  course — If  they  ceme  in  check  form — 


written  out  to  your  order  or  to  your  cam- 
paign committee  or  as  a  campaign  expendi- 
ture or  to  the  campaign  fund.  They  can 
sometimes  be  made  out  Just  to  you  as  an 
Individual,  with  an  accompanying  letter  to 
indicate  the  intention  ot  the  contribution. 

Now,  I  think  I  should  point  out,  and  prob- 
ably Importantly  so,  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  this  particular  case  may  have 
on  the  future,  that  in  1B44  I  was  confronted 
with  that  very  problem  because  there  were 
forty-one  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  thought  that  I  ought  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  national  ticket  of  my 
party. 

Well,  I  was  a  bit  of  a  tyro  In  that  respect 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  wasn't  getting 
on  false  ground. 

I  actually  went  to  see  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  also  the 
general  coimsel  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  would  happen  If 
contributions  came  to  me  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
and  then  I  wanted  to  know  particularly  If 
any  funds  were  left  over  what  the  disposition 
of  these  fimds  would  be. 

At  that  time  I  did  secure  in  letter  form 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  I  could  spend 
these  funds  any  way  I  saw  fit,  and  even  If 
I  appropriated  them  unto  myself  and  then 
disposed  them  to  various  charities,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  income;  however,  they 
would  regard  them  as  contributions  and 
therefore  they  would  not  be  taxable  as  such. 

Now,  that,  mind  you,  was  in  1944  and 
antedates  54-80  by  at  least  ten  years. 

The  Bureau  has  spoken  on  that  subject  on 
a  number  of  occasions  and  particularly  when 
I  was  a  chairman  of  the  senatorial  campaign 
committee  I  had  to  g^ve  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  it  and  I  had  some  consultations,  not 
only  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Conunlssloner  of  Internal  Revenue,  but 
with  the  general  counsel,  both  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Bureau  at  the  time. 

It  did  develop  a  ruling  which  I  have 
pasted  In  the  campalgp  ledger.  I  made 
copies  of  it  to  make  sure  that  It  would  go 
to  everybody  in  the  Senate  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  who  would  be  a  candidate,  and 
as  I  remember  now  the  Import  of  that  rul- 
ing was  that  when  contributions  came  there 
would  be  no  interdiction  on  their  expendi- 
ture. 

Now,  it  could  well  be  that  there  has  been 
a  modification  since  that  time,  but  my  own 
judgment  Impels  me  to  the  belief,  and  I 
think  to  the  conviction,  that  when  these 
contributions  come  the  candidate,  of  course, 
has  to  follow  his  best  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  political  expenditure,  and  that 
could  very  well  be  membership  in  a  lodge 
on  the  ground  that  he  Is  going  to  meet  peo- 
ple. It  could  very  well  be  an  expenditure  for 
a  piece  of  artistry,  which  in  my  case  was 
done,  I  think,  by  the  committee  itself. 

I  have  scrawled  thousands  of  inscribed 
photographs  that  have  gone  to  every  section 
of  the  country.  I  didn't  have  to  pay  for  it, 
but  I  used  it.  The  committee  did. 

If  I  am  not  out  of  character  and  I  am  not 
offensive  in  what  I  say,  when  this  matter 
of  the  so-called  houseboat  came  up,  I  don't 
know  how  many  hundreds  of  times  I  have 
been  on  one  of  at  least  four  different  Gov- 
ernment vessels  on  the  Potomac,  where  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  would  ask  you  to 
meet  him  at  the  dock  at  five  o'clock  along 
with  other  people.  You  would  go  down  the 
Potomac.  You  would  have  some  food,  but 
you  would  be  discussing  official  matters. 

Now,  you  could  well  be  discussing  political 
matters,  and  so  who  shall  make  the  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  is  a  political  expendi- 
ture fuUy  justified  and  deductible  or 
whether  it  isn't  deductible? 

Q.  There  are  government  vessels? 

A.  That  Is  right.  The  government  owns 
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them.  The  Navy  supplies  the  personnel  for 
them  and  the  whole  thing  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  treasury. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you.  Senator,  have  you  ever 
used  campaign  contributions  for  the  purpose 
of  clothing  or  other  personal  erpendltures? 
A.  If  it  pleases  the  Court,  and  If  my  answer 
Is  not  offensive  in  that  It  is  too  long,  I  came 
80  cloee  to  It  on  one  occasion  and  it  might 
have  been  a  very  substantial  sum,  but  I 
went  to  Washington  without  a  long-tailed 
coat  and  a  white  tie,  and  the  first  White 
House  reception  I  attended,  I  had  no  such 
equipment. 

I  made  inquiry.  Some  thought  a  black 
tie  and  tuxedo  was  sufficient.  Others  thought 
I  should  have  a  white  tie  and  long- tailed 
coat.  The  result  vas  I  was  photographed  and 
It  went  all  over  the  country  that  I  appeared 
at  the  first  Roosevelt  reception  in  a  rented 
dress  suit. 

It  was  a  matter  of  frightful  embarrass- 
ment, I  must  say,  to  the  court,  and  promptly 
they  took  up  a  collection  in  Peoria.  As  I 
recall,  they  raised  »2,700,  and  then  I  was  in 
difficulty,  because  I  finally  had  to  say  to 
them,  divide  the  funds  and  give  part  of  it 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  part  to  the  Red  Cross, 
part  to  the  American  Legion,  part  to  other 
charities,  and  so  I  was  left  finally  to  buy  my 
own  formal  wear. 

I  came  that  cloee  to  making  a  deduction, 
but  at  long  last  I  didnt.  However,  I  felt 
that  I  might  have  been  justified  In  so  doing 
In  view  of  the  harassment  and  the  em- 
barrassment that  I  suffered. 

Q.  All  right.  That  must  have  been  some 
years  ago  because  public  acceptance  of  rental 
formal  wear  has  risen  since  those  days. 

A.  May  I  say  to  the  Court  it  happened  in 
1933. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, It  is  that  you  have  not  used  campaign 
funds  for  personal  expenditures. 

A.  There  could  have  been  occasions. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  When  It  might  have  been  Identified  as 
a  personal  matter.  I  have  obviously  tried  to 
be  careful  about  it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  finally,  depending  on  your  duties, 
your  responsibilities,  your  ceremonial  charac- 
ter, and  what  you  think  you  have  to  do  as 
a  representative  abroad  and  among  other 
states,  administratively  and  ceremonially,  ten 
and  one-half  million  people,  and  it  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference  in  my  judgment. 

The  Court:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  John  Crowley:  No,  your  Honor. 

The  Court:  All  right.  Senator.  Thank  you. 
Tou  may  be  excused. 

The  Witness:  Thank  you. 

( Witness  excused . ) 

The  Court:  We  will  recess  until  two. 

The  Witness :  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken  herein  un- 
til 2:00  pjn.  of  the  same  day.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  Senator,  under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, was  In  fact  the  ambassador 
from  a  State  and  did  have  the  respon- 
ability  of  representing  his  State  here. 
As  the  Senator  said,  a  Senator  may  not 
be  required  to  entertain  as  much  as  a 
Governor  must  and  to  do  the  various 
things  which  a  Governor  must  do,  but 
there  Is  a  parallel  here. 

In  my  case.  I  have  gone  to  New  York 
many  times  with  business  groups  from 
wjuislana  seeking  to  bring  Industries  to 
my  State.  I  assume  that  other  Senators 
nave  done  the  same  thing.  I  have  greeted 
doctors  and  labor  people  who  have  come 
to  Washington  from  Louisiana.  While 
the  Governor  Is  the  No.  1  greeter  In  his 
otate  the  Senator  Is  the  No.  1  greeter 
lor  his  State  In  Washington.  He  gives 
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gifts.  For  example,  Senators  give  grad- 
uation gifts,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Long  ago  I  determined  It  was  better  to 
send  a  |1  book  containing  a  certain  phi- 
losophy of  idealism  to  friends  and  con- 
stituents who  were  graduating.  A  Sena- 
tor's wife  has  to  have  good  clothes  for 
certain  occasions  for  which  It  would  be 
unnecessary  if  he  were  not  a  Senator. 
I  think  there  Is  something  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

Counsel  for  Governor  Stratton  asked 
the  Senator,  and  Senator  Dirksen  testi- 
fied that  this  was  a  matter  for  individual 
ji'dgment.  It  Is  fair  to  state — and  I  would 
not  propose  to  say  that  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  would  agree  with  my  view — that 
there  Is  little  difference  between  the 
kinds  of  expenses  of  a  Senator's  office 
and  of  a  Governor's  ofHce.  I  had  been 
Informed  that  Senator  Dhiksen  did  not 
agree  with  what  I  was  going  to  say.  That 
being  the  case,  I  wanted  him  In  the 
Chamber  to  hear  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  If  he  disagreed,  I  did  not  want  to 
use  the  testimony  of  Everett  Dirksen 
out  of  order,  without  his  knowing  about 

lv> 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  courtesy.  It  Is  In  the  best  tradition 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

One  of  the  fimctlons  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  forced  to  attend  over  and 
above  the  call  of  duty  which,  perhaps. 
Imposed  some  additional  burden  on  the 
household  budget  of  the  Senator  was 
when  he  brought  Mrs.  Dirksen  to  the 
Louisiana  Mardl  Gras.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  will  be  forever  grateful,  be- 
cause we  felt  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dlrksen 
dignified  the  occasion.  Their  presence 
was  noted  by  all,  and  the  entire  State 
of  Louisiana  was  proud  that  they  woiold 
come  to  the  Mardl  Gras.  My  daughter 
was  the  queen,  which  makes  me  all  the 
more  grateful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  never  did  enjoy  any- 
thing so  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

ORDER    or   Bt7SINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
recess  which  I  am  about  to  ask  for,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  be  recognized  and  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

At  1:17  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  2:17  p.m.,  the  same  day. 

At  2:17  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In 
the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Oominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Faiuim 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Griffin 
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Gruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randoli^ 

RlbicoS 

BuBseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symmgton 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Yoxmg,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

CLARlnCATTON   Or  DOXTBLX  BUXING   SECTXOW 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  come  to  the  point  now  at  wiiich 
the  committee's  position  on  the  second 
reason  for  censure  should  be  restated 
and  developed  In  depth.  Both  Senator 
DoDD  and  Senator  Lo»o  have  given  us 
their  reasons  for  opposing  It,  In  some  of 
which  they  have  contradicted  each  other. 
But  up  to  this  time  the  committee's  posi- 
tion has  only  been  presented  during 
comparatively  brief  Interruptions  while 
Senators  Dodd  and  Long  have  held  the 
floor.  Senator  Pearson,  for  the  commit- 
tee, very  ably  presented  the  basic  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  opposition's  argu- 
ments, but  did  so  before  their  whole  case 
was  In.  We  can  assume  that  by  now  they 
have  presented  all  their  arguments  and 
interpretations,  and  so,  with  the  floor 
In  my  own  right,  I  am  prepared  to  buUd 
upon  Senator  Pearson's  excellent  foun- 
dation— and  will  try  to  examine  the 
whole  problem  in  much  greater  depth 
than  his  opportunities  permitted. 

I  should  say  I  am  using  a  prepared 
text.  A  copy  of  that  text  has  been  placed 
on  every  Senator's  desk. 

First,  let  me  review  and  try  to  analyze 
the  essentials  of  the  combined  defense 
against  this  charge  as  presented  by  Sen- 
ators DoDD  and  Long.  It  seems  to  me  they 
based  their  cases  on  these  seven  argu- 
ments: 

First.  That  the  whole  thing  Is  frivolous 
and  inconsequential — and  could  be  called 
"penny  ante"  since  It  only  involved  seven 
examples  and  only  $1,763  compared  with 
the  more  than  $116,000  Involved  in  the 
first  charge. 

Second.  That  It  had  really  nothing  to 
do  with  Senator  Dodd  because  It  grew  out 
of  a  bad  O'Hare  bookkeeping  practice, 
called  "double  billing,"  In  which  Senator 
DoDD  obviously  was  not  Involved. 

Third.  Anyway  there  really  was  no  in- 
tended wrongdoing.  All  we  are  dealing 
with  are  imdesirable  errors  caused  by 
sl(H>py,  careless,  and  imskllled  bookkeep- 
ing. 

Fourth.  While  the  charge  that  O'Hare 
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fntr»i^»f  may  have  been  bad  enough 
In  Itaelt  it  vu  also  hinted  we  might 
actually  be  dealing  here  with  forgery — 
beeausa  the  double  bUhng  might  have 
been  made  possible  by  CVHare's  forging 
of  Senator  Dodd'b  signature. 

Fifth.  As  evidence  of  O'Hare's  complete 
Inefficiency  and  carelessness,  we  were 
UAA  that  he  even  failed  to  seciure  for 
Senates  Dodd  the  proper  number  off  Sen- 
ate allowanees  for  21  trips  to  Connecticut 
to  which  Uie  Senator  was  entitled. 

Sixth.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  It  be  called  "a  course  of  con- 
duct," they  say,  since  the  regrettable  er- 
ror waa  only  made  in  seven  cases  out  of 
a  poeslble  80. 

Seventh.  Anyway,  bad  as  the  error  may 
have  heea.  It  has  been  crarected.  Senator 
Dodd.  in  his  own  d^nltlon  of  himself  as 
"the  CTTtfr*"  of  the  ship."  has  assumed 
the  req^cmslblllty  and  returned  the  mon- 
ey. So  why  not  forget  the  whole  thing? 
Bfr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  challenge 
all  seven  of  what  are  to  me  deceptively 
attractive  assumptions  and  I  shall  try  to 
eacplode  every  one  of  them. 

First,  Is  this  <duu'ge  frivolous  and  in- 
consequential? I  do  not  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  tt  could  be  the  more  serious 
of  the  two,  because  a]n>arently  it  involves 
a  studied  inraotlce,  repeated  at  every 
available  oiHlNirtunlty.  to  take  money  out 
of  the  Senate  funds  improperly;  yes,  one 
might  even  aay  by  fraud,  and  put  it  into 
the  Soiator's  own  personal  bank  account. 
And  to  me  the  fact  that  these  actions 
yielded  only  $1,763  Is  beside  the  point. 
One  or  even  two  such  happenings  might 
qualify  as  mistakes,  but  not  seven  or  10 
or  13 — not  every  poesiUe  one.  All  this  will 
be  flushed  out  with  detail  as  I  proceed. 

At  this  point  may  I  say  that  it  is  not 
nffCffwary  for  me  to  prove  that  seven  of 
these  d(Nible  reimbursements  involving 
the  Senate  n/'4"«^"y  happened.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  prove  the  amounts 
involved  in  each.  These  facts  are  con- 
tained in  Senator  Dood's  stipulation  from 
pages  863  to  866  in  part  2  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

There  were  six  double  bOllngs  which 
did  not  involve  Senate  funds,  and  these 
are  set  fbrth  in  the  later  stipulations  on 
pages  1015  to  1018  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  trying  to  develop 
a  carefully  reasoned  presentation,  and 
I  reallae  the  ability  of  my  friend  from 
T.rtiiirf«tnft  to  pull  any  presentation  off  the 
track.  So.  recognizing  my  own  weakness 
as  compared  with  his  ability,  I  prefer 
to  oontliaue  to  develop  my  case  and  yield 
(or  Questions  afterward.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  imderstand 
why,  as  I  go  along. 

Now,  let  ufl  turn  to  the  second  assump- 
tion. 

The  second  assiunpUon  is  that  an  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Senator  Dodd. 
but  grew  out  of  a  bad  bookkeeping  prac- 
tice caned  "doable  bUUng"  in  which  he 
obviously  was  not  involved. 

In  answer  to  this,  tt  should  be  pointed 
out  that  obviously  Senator  Dodd  had  to 
be  involved,  essentially  and  inescapably, 
nils  win  become  crystal  clear  as  I  go 
along,  but  let  me  point  out  first  that  tt 
was  he — ^not  O'Hare — ^who  was  enriched 


by  the  ff^VionriA  It  was  into  his  bank  ac- 
count that  the  improver  double  reim- 
bursement went.  Not  only  has  he  never 
denied  this,  but  by  paying  It  back  only 
10  days  ago  he  has  acknowledged  It. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  confused  and  deceived 
lies  in  the  connotations  of  the  phrase 
"double  billing."  This  is  Senator  Dodo's 
phrase,  not  the  committee's,  and  to  me  it 
gives  a  completely  false  picture  of  what 
we  must  assume  realty  happened.  I  do 
not  know  what  pit^ure  the  phrase 
"double  billing"  creates  in  your  mind, 
but  the  picture  it  causes  me  to  see  in 
my  mind's  eye  is  O'Hare  at  his  desk 
writing  out  two  identical  bills — or 
vouchers — ^for  the  same  amount,  one  of 
which  he  sends  to  the  private  organiza- 
tion to  which  Senator  Dodd  spoke,  for 
an  honorarimn,  and  the  other  to  the  Sen- 
ator's Judlclaiy  Subcommittee.  Every 
imaginary  bill  would  state  the  amount 
which  the  Senator  spent  on  travel  and 
related  expenses  on  the  particular  trip 
from  which  he  had  Just  returned  so  that 
when  both  responded,  the  Senator  will 
have  been  reimbursed  for  his  actual  ex- 
penses plus  a  similar  amount  which  he 
is  free  to  add  to  his  bank  balance — or  as 
he  has  said  so  frequently  during  the  last 
week,  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  If  this 
were  really  what  were  done,  it  could,  by 
a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
considered  an  error  by  a  bookkeeper  ig- 
norant of  conmiittee  procedures.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anyone  handling  a 
Senator's  books  or  capable  of  balancing 
a  ledger  being  that  Ignorant.  You  can- 
not balance  one  charge  with  two  Iden- 
tical credits. 

That  conception  of  how  this  kind  of 
problem  must  be  handled  is  as  erroneous 
as  the  explanation  given  to  defend  the 
practice.  If  you  wiU  draw  on  your  mem- 
ory of  how  the  problem  of  securing  reim- 
bursement Is  handled  in  your  own  office, 
you  will  see  just  why  the  explanation 
thus  given  Just  does  not  fit  the  facts. 

To  begin  with,  I  make  the  flat  state- 
ment that  O'Hare  never  had  a  chance 
to  make  a  double  billing.  The  very  proc- 
ess prevented  it,  because  the  two  charges 
had  to  be  handled  in  completely  different 
ways,  and  in  one  of  these  processes  he 
could  have  had  no  essential  part. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  process  in  which 
O^Hare  could,  and  probably  did,  partici- 
pate. This  was  the  process  of  securing 
reimbursement  from  the  private  source. 
After  the  Senator  had  made  the  trip  and 
returned,  he  could  have  asked  O'Hare  to 
notify  the  people  before  whom  he  spoke 
what  the  Senator's  actual  expenses  were, 
and  bill  them  for  the  amount.  This  he 
probably  did. 

Paroithetically,  as  a  Senator  who  has 
made  such  tripe  and  similar  arrange- 
ments for  reimbursement,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  word  "bill"  is  a  UUle  bit 
commercial  and  somewhat  hard  to  de- 
scribe the  relationship  between  the  Sen- 
ior and  the  organization  for  which  he 
spoke.  I  think  a  better  word  would  be 
to  "remind"  them  or  "inform"  them  of 
the  amount  of  his  expenses. 

But  we  have  now  reached  a  second 
point  In  which  Senator  Dodd  was  In- 
volved, one  which  re^iuired  him  to  have 


knowledge.  In  fact  his  knowledge  was  the 
indi^>ensable  ingredient  because  only  he 
could  tell  O'Hare  directly  or  through 
anotlier  staff  man  the  name  and  address 
and  the  organization  to  be  billed  and 
particularly  the  amount  to  be  charged. 
TtAs  is  of  vital  Importance.  Let  me  repeat 
it.  Only  Senator  Dodd  could  teU  O'Hare 
how  much  to  claim  for  reimbursement. 

Senator  Dodd's  position  has  been 
stated  to  mean  that  O'Hare  billed  the 
private  organizations  for  the  honoraria 
and  the  expenses  without  his — Senator 
Dodd's — ^knowledge.  Obviously  this  is  im- 
possible because  since  Senator  Dodd 
made  the  original  arrangements  and 
since  Senator  Dodd  incurred  the  actual 
incidental  expenses  on  the  trip  in  eddi- 
tlon  to  those  represented  by  an  airplane 
ticket  purchased  in  advance  either  with 
a  credit  card  or  cash,  or  a  check,  he  had 
to  supply  those  figures  to  O'Hare  in  order 
that  O'Hare  could  properly  notify  the 
organization  what  it  was  expected  to  pay. 
Of  course,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
O'Hare's  participation  was  not  actvially 
necessary  even  to  this  step.  Senator  Dodd 
could  have  written  the  people  himself, 
as  I  do,  and  I  think  most  of  you  do.  But 
no  matter  how  it  was  handled  he  hpd  to 
know  that  this  claim  for  reimbursement 
was  being  made. 

When  you  examine  the  other  or  ofiScial 
half  of  the  process  of  securing  double 
reimbursement,  the  problem  becomes 
more  complicated,  and  Senator  Dodd's 
participation  really  indispensable. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  orig- 
inal charge  for  expenses  on  ofBcial 
travel  can  be  incurred — and  I  shall  dis- 
cuss each  separately. 

The  first  way  Involves  the  use,  by  the 
Senator,  or  the  conmiittee  staff — not 
O'H'u-e — of  a  conmiittee  airUne  credit 
card.  In  this  case  the  debt  is  incurred  by 
the  committee — not  Senator  Dodd — be- 
fore he  ever  leaves  on  his  trip.  The  only 
money  Senator  Dodd  spends  is  for  inci- 
dental expenses  while  traveling — and  if 
it  is  on  official  committee  business,  he  is 
usually  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  per 
diem. 

When  Senator  Dodd  returns  he  must 
fill  out  a  standard  ccunmittee  voucher 
form — which  must  be  signed  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  must  also  contain 
three  other  signatures,  one  to  show  who 
authorized  it,  the  second  to  show  the 
name  of  the  payee,  and  the  third,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  These  four  signatures 
must  appear  on  the  vouchers.  I  repeat, 
there  is  the  chairman  of  the  f  uU  commit- 
tee, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  person 
within  the  subcommittee  who  authorized 
the  travel,  and  the  name  of  the  payee. 
There  are  four  lines  to  be  filled  in. 

When  Senator  Dodd  traveled  as  vice 
chairman  of  his  own  subcommittee  he 
has  been  in  a  position  to  authorize  his 
own  expenses.  In  other  cases  as  shown  in 
the  stipulations  there  were  various  other 
signatures.  But  of  course  the  voucher 
always  shows  the  r\amt^  of  the  Senator 
who  traveled.  When  a  committee  credit 
card  is  used,  the  airline  used  becomes 
the  payee.  In  such  a  case  the  Senator 
never  puts  up  any  money,  so  a  book- 
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keeper  has  nothing  to  record  in  his  books 
and  no  one  to  bill. 

How  does  double  reimbursement  occur 
when  costs  are  handled  in  this  way? 
Since  the  Senator  never  put  out  any  per- 
sonal money  for  official  travel  he  is  not 
reimbursed  by  the  committee.  But  he 
can  still  bill  the  private  source  which  has 
no  knowledge  that  he  did  not  spend  any 
money  of  his  own  for  travel,  and  that 
any  money  he  may  receive  from  that 
private  source  for  travel,  is  in  ftict.  over 
and  above  his  cost  for  travel,  which  was 
zero.  This  involves  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation only,  because  even  though  the 
committee  provided  him  with  an  airplane 
ticket  charged  on  the  committee's  credit 
card,  but  he  may  put  out  some  private 
funds  for  incidental  expenses  which  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  committee,  as  I 
have  said,  usually  on  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. And  so  far  as  this  amount  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  be  paid  by  the  committee, 
and  this  gives  him  a  double  cash  receipt, 
but  a  much  more  limited  one.  In  this 
situation  he  does  actually  receive  two 
checks,  one  from  the  private  source  and 
one  from  the  committee,  and  his  txx)k- 
keeper  could  deposit  both  of  them. 

If  he  uses  any  method  of  payment  for 
transportation  other  than  a  committee 
credit  card,  such  as  his  own  credit  card 
or  his  own  check,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee usually  arranges  the  transporta- 
tion anyway  on  official  travel.  In  this 
situation,  when  the  Senator  returns,  he 
submits  a  voucher  to  the  conunittee — 
not  to  his  own  bookkeeper — and  in  that 
case  his  name  appears  on  the  voucher 
as  payee,  and  when  the  voucher  has  been 
processed  by  the  committee,  not  his  own 
bookkeeper,  and  he  receives  a  check. 
In  such  a  case,  the  bookkeeper  does  not 
send  out  what  might  be  called  a  bill. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  much  dis- 
cussed Villanova  case  of  1961.  The  stip- 
ulation shows  that  Senator  Dodd  received 
from  ViUanova  $28.50  for  "transporta- 
tion and  miscellaneous  expenses"  in  con- 
nection with  his  speech  to  the  Villanova 
law  forum.  The  stipulation  shows  that 
American  Airlines  was  paid  $24.53.  so  I 
think  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  figures,  $2.97, 
Is  represented  by  the  phrase,  "miscel- 
laneous expenses,"  and  this  could  only 
have  been  supplied  to  Senator  Dodd  from 
the  committee  voucher. 

This  interpretation  I  have  been  mak- 
ing of  the  process  by  which  double  reim- 
bursement was  secured,  was  not  sr>elled 
out  In  the  hearing  record,  but  it  is  based 
on  what  must  be  usual  Senate  practice, 
and  the  application  of  commonsense. 

One  very  significant  feature  of  the 
handling  of  the  committee  side  of  this 
sort  of  double  dealing  is  that  it  is  the 
Senator  himself  who  must  make  aU  the 
arrangements,  report  the  expenses,  and 
sign  the  vouchers.  His  bookkeeper  has  no 
proper  part  to  play,  no  function  to  per- 
form. The  necessary  detail  in  preparing 
the  vouchers  is  or  should  be  done  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee.  The  only  way  the 
Senator's  bookkeeper  can  get  into  the 
act  Is  as  a  messenger. 

I  have  gone  into  this  at  great  lengths 
and  in  great  detaU  in  order  to  demon- 
strate clearly: 


First.  That  whUe  the  bookkeeper  can 
participate  in  part  of  the  double  billing 
involving  the  private  source,  he  can  have 
no  essential  part  in  the  conunittee  side. 
In  fact,  if  the  Senator  wiU  write  his  own 
letters  to  the  private  source,  the  book- 
keeper is  completely  unnecessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  attempt  to  get  re- 
imbursement can  be  carried  out  without 
the  Senator's  full  Imowledge  and  his 
active  participation. 

During  this  debate  the  point  has  been 
made  that  during  the  period  involving 
the  late  part  of  1963  and  the  year  1964, 
there  was  no  example  of  double  billing 
involving  the  funds  of  the  Senate. 

This  may  seem  to  be  strange  imtU  we 
realize  the  process  of  double  billing  really 
did  not  stop  during  the  1-year  period. 

What  really  happened  was  that  there 
were  six  cases  in  which  the  Senator's 
campaign  fimds,  rather  than  the  Sen- 
ate funds,  were  the  source  of  duplicate 
reimbursement. 

These  cases  appear  on  page  23  of  the 
report,  and  they  fall  between  the  Sen- 
ator's trip  to  Seattle  in  June  1963,  and 
his  trip  to  Tucson  in  March  1965. 

This  brings  us  to  the  collateral  charge 
that  this  whole  process  of  "double  bill- 
ing" might  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  Senator's  knowledge  because  O'Hare 
forged  his  signature.  I  suppose  this  may 
be  the  explanation  for  the  spectacular 
and  dramatic  introduction  of  the  hand- 
writing expert  at  the  end  of  the  hearings 
and  for  the  display  of  handwriting  sam- 
ples in  this  Chaml>er — together  with 
Senator  Long's  interpretation  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  committee,  surprised 
by  Mr.  Appel's  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  hearings,  did  not  cross-examine  him 
there  and  that  his  testimony  in  the  rec- 
ord stands  uncontroverted.  But  is  it 
really  significant  or  relevant?  Let  us  take 
the  time  to  measure  its  value  in  relation 
to  the  "double  billing"  charge. 

In  the  first  place,  it  obviously  has 
neither  significance  nor  relevance  so  far 
as  the  notification  or  billing  of  the  pri- 
vate sources  is  concerned.  Senator  Dodd 
himself  had  made  his  arrangements  with 
them  in  advance,  and  all  these  people 
needed  was  information  after  the  fact, 
which  only  he  could  supply,  and  which 
was  supplied  by  a  letter  from  his  office. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Senator 
Dodd  could  have  signed  that  letter  him- 
self, O'Hare  could  have  signed  it  in  his 
own  name,  or  he  could  have  imitated 
Senator  Dodd's  signature — the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  And  if  he  had 
imitated  Senator  Dodd's  signature  I 
doubt  that  this  would  have  constituted 
criminal  forgery.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  of 
course,  and  perhaps  I  am  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  here.  But  I  know  that 
it  would  not  have  enriched  O'Hare  by 
damaging  Etooo.  Quite  the  contrary — it 
enriched  Dodd,  and  if  it  were  really  for- 
gery O'Hare  would  run  the  risk  of  con- 
viction for  a  crime  committed  without 
hope  of  personal  gain. 

That  leaves  then  the  question  of  the 
signatures  on  the  official  conunittee 
vouchers.  No  matter  who  executed  those 
signatures,  they  were  not  the  only  sig- 
natures on  the  vouchers,  and  when  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  name  appeared  as  one  of  the 


four  signatures  required  and  actually 
present  on  each  voucher,  it  was  accepted 
as  vaUd  by  the  Senate  disbursing  office 
without  question,  tiecause  appsu-ently  the 
disbursing  office  was  willing  also  to  ac- 
cept the  other  three  signatures  as  vaUd. 
There  are  12  vouchers  involved,  and  they 
appear  on  pages  1003  to  1014  of  the 
hearings. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  go  through 
these  pages  and  examine  them  with  me 
as  I  discuss  them. 

Pages  1003  and  1004  represent  two 
parts  of  the  same  voucher.  For  some 
reason  the  voucher  was  cut  in  half,  and 
the  signatures  were  cut  off  the  bottom 
part  of  what  appears  on  page  1003. 1  as- 
sume the  signatures  on  page  1004  repre- 
sent the  same  voucher. 

On  this  voucher  and  the  voucher  on 
page  1012,  Senator  Dodd's  signature  does 
not  appear  at  all. 

In  the  first  instance  American  Airlines 
was  shown  as  the  payee  and  the  records 
manager  of  the  committee  authorized 
the  voucher. 

In  the  second  instance,  American  Air- 
hnes  is  eigain  shown  as  the  payee  and 
Senator  Haht  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
authorized  the  voucher.  Senator  Dodd's 
name  appeared  on  the  voucher  as  the 
one  who  is  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment. 

On  five  vouchers,  1006,  1008,  1009, 
1013,  1014,  his  signature  appears  as 
chairman  of  the  sulicommlttee,  but  not 
as  payee.  To  complete  the  examination 
of  the  vouchers,  we  should  note  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  name  is  signed  as  payee  on 
only  four  vouchers — psiges  1005,  1006, 
1010,  1012.  You  will  notice  the  vouchers 
on  page  1007  appear  in  both  lists  because 
on  that  particular  voucher  Senator 
Dodd's  name  appears  both  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  as  a  payee. 

One  signature  as  the  chairman — the 
signature  that  appears  on  page  1013 — I 
regard  as  a  good  imitation  of  Senator 
Dodd's  signature.  However,  this  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  initials  C.  L.  P.  These 
are  the  initials  of  Carl  L.  Perian,  whom 
I  believe  is  staff  director  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. This  indicates  that  Senator  Dodd 
was  willing,  if  not  accustomed  to  let 
others  sign  his  name  on  vouchers,  and 
the  close  resemblance  of  this  imitation  to 
the  real  Dodd  signature  leaves  every 
other  signature  on  the  vouchers  in  doubt. 

This  doubt  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  obviously  different  forms 
of  signatures  on  this  set  of  vouchers.  If 
you  look  again  at  page  1013,  you  wiU  see 
that  the  high  part  of  the  "H"  in  Thomas 
is  cormected  to  the  downstroke  of  the 
"T"  which  has  no  cross  bar,  so  that  the 
"T"  and  the  "H"  together  form  a  kind  of 
"W." 

This  pattern  of  signature  appears  on 
pages  1005,  1010,  1013,  and  1014 — four 
times  signed  as  chairman,  and  on  page 
1007  signed  both  as  chairman  and  payee. 
In  contrast,  we  see  on  pages  1006, 1008, 
1009.  and  1011  an  "H"  made  with  a 
definite  loop.  In  other  words,  out  of  nine 
signatures,  there  are  four  without  the 
loop — Including  the  one  Identifled  as 
having  been  written  by  Mr.  Perian.  These 
seem  to  be  most  like  the  Senator's  own. 
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And  tliere  are  five  mitten  without  the 
loop,  irtileh  least  resemble  the  Senator'B 

What  does  an  this  mean  to  mef 
Rist.  ^%at  Senator  Dodd  permitted  at 
least  two  members  of  the  committee 
staff  to  sign  his  name  on  committee 
Touchers. 

Second.  It  would  have  been  dUBeuIt 
for  O'Hare  to  have  been  one  of  those, 
because  one  would  expect  the  vouchers 
to  have  been  prepared  and  processed  In 
the  committee  offices  by  the  committee 
staff,  and  the  staff  woidd  have  had  no 
reason  to  make  It  poss&de  for  O'Hare  to 
sign  Senator  Dodo's  name  to  the  voucdi- 
ers  since  they  apparently  had  that  privi- 
lege within  the  committee,  and  used  tt. 

In  any  event,  I  beheve  It  Is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  cyHkre  did  not  execute  all  of 
Senator  IXwo's  signatures  that  appeared 
on  the  vouchers.  So  he  could  not.  In  my 
opinion,  have  carried  on  this  sklllf  iil 
method  of  forging  the  Senator's  name  for 
the  Senator's  boiefit. 

Third.  If  the  Senator  was  that  free 
with  his  stgnature  in  the  etwomlttee,  and 
since  he  had  a  signature  machine  In  his 
office,  mlglit  we  not  expect  him  to  be  Just 
■s  free  In  Mb  office? 

And  finally,  though  Mr.  Appd.  the 
highly  touted  handwriting  expert, 
claimed  that  certain  purported  Dodd 
signatures  were  not  genuine,  he  did  not 
claim  or  testify  that  he  knew  what  per- 
son. Including  a  signature  machine,  had 
Imitated  them,  even  though  in  the  «m- 
test  at  BtaatUa  Loire's  remarks  we  were 
supposed  to  brieve  that  Mr.  O'Hare  had 
executed  an  these  signatures. 

I  shall  leave  this  matter  and  move  tm 
to  the  eluunge  that  O'Hare  was  a  care- 
less, sloppy  bookkeeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  evidence  In 
the  record  that  O'Hare's  performance  of 
duty  for  Senator  Dodd  received  the  lat- 
ter^ oonslderable  approval  and  oom- 
mendatkm.  For  example,  on  page  lOiM 
of  the  printed  hearings  Is  shown  the 
Senate  service  record  of  O'Hare. 

I  bdleve  it  will  be  wdl  If  we  pause  long 
enough  so  that  Senators  can  take  a  look 
at  It.  It  Is  on  page  1094. 

As  you  IO(A  at  the  record,  you  win  find 
tiiat  O'Hare  oommenced  working  for 
Senator  Dodd  In  May  1961.  as  a  college 
student,  at  a  salary  of  $9SS.9S.  That  was 
his  annual  salary.  Itiat  Is  the  annual 
rate,  and  not  the  amount  paid  up  to  the 
date  of  the  repent.  Tliereafter,  until  the 
termination  of  his  employment  In  Janu- 
ary 1966.  he  received  nimierous  and  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  salary.  He  received 
the  same  automatle  statutory  Increases 
as  everyone  else,  but  In  addition  he  re- 
ceived four  major  tnereases  at  Senator 
Dovd's  order. 

The  first  salary  Jimip  ordered  by  the 
Senator  was  from  $963.95  to  $6,478,  and 
With  three  otter  Jumps  stanilarly  ordered 
by  Senator  Dodd.  te  was  raised  to 
$10,334.16.  Tims,  wttfaln  S  yean  he  had 
been  raised  from  $14MM  to  $10,006.  an 
Increase  g(  1,100  percent,  which  Is  a 
pretty  good  Inereaae  for  a  eardess, 
Ayppy  bookkeeper. 

Aiw  eonnnlttee  also  received  efldenee 
In  the  form  of  meontradleted  testlmany 
fjroB  QrBa*9  VbaX  he  was  eommended 
for  his  skill  as  a  bookkeeper.  Senator 


Dodd's  accountant,  David  mchols,  a  CPA 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Indicated  that  he  was 
eztremdy  weQ  pleased  with  OUare's 
bo^dkeeping.  At  one  point,  when  Sena- 
tor Dodd  was  contemplating  assigning 
O'Hare  to  more  responsible  duties,  Nich- 
ols became  very  concerned  and  asked  for 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Senator  Dodd 
before  such  a  move  was  made.  Whether 
or  not  Nichols  was  persuasive,  the  fact 
remains  that  O'Hare  continued  as  book- 
keeper. Senator  Dodd  himself  indicated 
his  pleasure  with  O'Hare's  bookkeeping; 
and.  according  to  the  testimony,  Senator 
Dodd  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  his 
own  finances  and  finsncial  records.  Sena- 
tor Dodd  confirmed  this  in  his  presen- 
tation on  the  floor  ©f  the  Senate.  This 
testimony  is  found  on  pages  729  and  730 
of  Uie  printed  hearings.  SenatM-  Dodd 
never  gave  O'Hare  any  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  O'Hare  was  not  keeping  the  books 
In  good  order.  In  the  hearings.  Senator 
Dodd  was  present  with  his  attorney,  and 
bcrt;h  heard  this  testimony  on  pages  729 
and  730  and  did  not  controvert  it. 

Althoxigh  not  in  the  record,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  committee  obtained  an 
affidavit  from  Senator  Dodd's  accoimtant, 
David  Nichols,  stating  that  O'Hare's  per- 
formance of  boc^±ee|>lng  was  quite  satis- 
factory for  a  layman.  It  is  not  In  the 
record  because  of  the  committee's  policy 
not  to  put  any  afflcfetvlts  in  the  record. 
This  policy  has  been  violated  since  these 
discussions  began,  and  I  suppose  If 
someone  insists,  we  can  dig  up  this  affi- 
davit. 

In  the  same  context,  it  might  be  fair  to 
ask  whether  or  not  Senator  Dodd  "Is  a 
careless,  sloppy  bookkeeper  watcher." 
"niere  Is  Interesting  testimony  on  this 
P(dnt. 

As  shown  on  page  730  of  the  printed 
hearings,  O'Hare  testified  in  response  to 
the  question  of  whether  Senator  Dodd 
took  personal  intereit  in  his  own  books: 

He  took  a  great  personal  Interest  In  his 
paraonal  flnauees.  As  far  a*  tbe  booka  aa 
■uch  goes,  vb7,  occasionally,  lie  would  aak 
to  BM  them  or  inqiili*  of  me  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  were  up  to  date,  and  waa  I  keep- 
ing them  in  good  order. 

This  testimony  lends  support  to  the 
conclusion  that  Senator  Dodd  must  have 
noticed  and  approved  the  entries  in  his 
books  of  travel  expense  reimbursement. 

Moreover,  since  the  checks  received 
from  the  private  organizations  for  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  honoraria  and  expenses  were 
dQ>06ited  In  Senator  Dodd's  personal 
bank  account,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  deposits  as  substantial  as  $831  in 
one  Instance,  could  have  gone  unnoticed 
by  Senator  Dodd — particularly  since  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  Senator  Long  have  tried  to 
make  tt  abundantly  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  In  the  last  few  days,  that 
Senator  Dodd  was  particularly  hard- 
pressed  financially,  and  required  the 
extra  funds  that  came  to  him  through 
the  testimonial  dinners.  It  must  also  be 
true  for  those  cases  In  which  reimburse- 
ment on  official  travel  came  to  Senator 
Dodd  as  payee.  Theae  are  represented  on 
pages  1005, 1010,  and  1011. 

It  might  be  interosting  for  me  to  stop 
and  read  the  testimony  on  pages  740  and 
747  whkh  bear  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Fern 
was  questioning  Mr.  O'Hare: 


Mr.  Fnur.  Were  you  acting  under  Senator 
Dodd's  instructions  at  tbe  time  in  billing 
tbeae  honorarliun  orgmnlsaUoiu  for  Senator 
Dodd's  travel  expenses? 

iii.  O'Hass.    Tea.  sir;  I  waa. 

Ur.  FBUf.  Did  you  discuss  any  of  these 
trips  specifically  with  Senator  Dodd? 

Mr.  CHakx.  Tbe  San  Francisco  trip  I  recall 
dlscuaslng  with  him.  Tbe  Seattle  trip  I  re- 
call discussing  with  him. 

Mr.  FsEN.  And  did  you  Inform  him  that 
you  were  billing  the  honorarium  organlza- 

tlODS? 

Mr.  O'Harx.  On  the  San  Ftanclsco  trip, 
the  actual  invitation  I  believe  was  arranged 
through  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  In  a  letter  they — 

I  assume  he  means  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  Court  Judges — 

stated  that  they  would  only  be  able,  to  the 
beet  of  my  knowledge,  that  they  would  only 
be  able  to  provide  a  small  honorarium  tor 
his  appearance.  He  asked  me  to  speak  to  the 
staff  director  of  tbe  subcommittee  and  find 
out  if  the  National  CouncU  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges 

Mr.  Tom.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  O'Hare.  You  are 
referring  to  the  payment  In  paragraph  98;  te 
that  correct? 

Mr.  O'Hau.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FKBX.  Continue. 

Bfr.  O'HAax.  He  asked  me  to  have  the  stair 
director  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  contact  the  National 
Council  of  JuvenUe  Court  Judges  to  find  out 
if  they  also  expected  to  cover  his  expenses 
for  bis  travel  out  there,  and  tbe  staff  director 
did  make  a  call  and  come  back  and  said  that 
If  neoeasary,  although  tbe  organlaatlon  was 
a  poor  one  and  they  had  limited  funds.  If  It 
meant  Senator  Dodd's  presence,  they  would 
be  willing  to  cover  the  cost  of  bis  travel. 

Mr.  Fbn.   Continue. 

Mr.  O'Haxe.  The  Senator  then  told  nu 
that  be  would  travel  on  the  subcommittee 
funds,  but  to  get  tbe  money  from  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  JuvenUe  Court  Judges  for 
all  his  expenses.  Including  the  travel,  and 
that,  when  that  check  arrived  to  enter  it  a 
income,  and  show  it  as  an  honorarium. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  shows 
that  only  one  check  came  back.  It  was  a 
check  for  $500,  which  was  slightly  in 
excess,  by  $100  or  so,  of  the  cost  of  travel, 
but  It  was  all  entered  as  an  honorarium. 
Note  that  in  this  case  the  arrangement 
was  made  through  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee. This  is  represented  by  the 
voucher  which  Is  signed  by  Senator  Hart 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  think  we  are  ready  now  to  explode 
the  related  proposition  that  O'Hare's 
sloppy  carelessness  can  be  further  shown 
because  he  failed  to  get  those  claimed 
entitlements  for  reimbursement  for  the 
Senator's  trips  home. 

As  I  brought  out  In  my  colloquy  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
OsirrDf]  earlier,  only  10  of  these  were 
available  to  Senator  Dodd  at  the  time 
OTIare  served  as  his  bookkeeper.  He 
secured  reimbursement  for  one,  leaving 
nine.  For  each  21,  there  must  be  added 
12,  and  these  12  are  represented  by  the 
change  that  took  place  in  1965  under 
i«iilch  our  entitlements  were  raised  from 
two  a  year  to  six  a  year.  Except  for  a 
few  days,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  the 
opportunity  to  claim  these  12  came  after 
Mr.  O'Hare  left  the  employment  of  the 
Senator. 

The  real  reason  for  this  is  available 
to  every  one  of  us  from  our  own  letter 
files.  These  contain  a  series  of  form  let- 


ters which  every  Senator  Jiaa  reeeived 
from  the  disbursing  office  explaining  the 
development  of  this  particular  program. 
I  have  here  a  aet  oC  the  blank  or  baste 
letters  furnished  to  me  by  tbe  disbursing 
office.  They  hold  the  key  to  the  pusde. 

The  program  was  authorized  in  1956 
to  begin  with  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1959.  The  letter  announcing  it  waa  dated 
July  24,  1958 — Senator  Dodd  did  not  re- 
ceive this  letter  because  he  was  not  in 
the  Senate. 

Tbe  letter  said.  In  part: 

In  addlttao,  you  may  now  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  transportatioD  costs  incurred  In 
making  two  round  trips  in  each  fiscal  year 
between  Washington,  D.C.  and  your  resi- 
dence dty.  This  reimbursement  Is  restricted 
to  round  trip  transportation  to  your  resi- 
dence city  originating  and  terminating  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  reimbursement  will  be 
paid  upon  oompletloii  of  a  voucher  (avaU- 
able  in  this  office)  on  your  return  to 
Washington.  .  . 

Then  fellows  Instructions  fOT  complet- 
ing vouchers  to  receive  reimbursement. 

Senator  Dodd  was  elected  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1958,  and  on  the  next  day,  Novem- 
ber 5,  the  disbursing  office  sent  him  a 
three-page  letter  as  it  did  to  all  new 
Senators,  listing  his  various  entitlements 
IS  a  new  Senator.  This  letter  said  on  this 
subject: 

In  addition  to  tbe  statutory  mileage  pay- 
ment referred  to  In  the  secood  paragraph, 
you  may  be  relmtruiaad  tbe  actxial  trans- 
portation expensea  incurred  by  you  in  mak- 
ing two  round  tripe  Ln  each  fiscal  year  be- 
tween Washington,  O.C.,  and  your  residence 
city  in  Your  State.  These  trips  must  origi- 
nate and  terminate  in  Washington. 

This  Is  essentially  the  language  of  the 
earlier  letter. 

The  Legislative  Appropriations  Act 
for  1960  broadened  this  privilege  to  per- 
mit two  round  trips  from  Washington  to 
any  point  in  his  State.  This  was  an- 
nounced to  Senators  in  a  letter  dated 
June  19,  1959: 

The  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act 
for  loeo  (HJR.  74S3) ,  when  enacted  mto  Uw, 
amends  the  autborlzatloa  governing  the  re- 
imbursement of  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  you  in  making  two  trips 
la  each  fiscal  year  from  Washington.  D.C. 
to  your  home  State  and  return. 

On  travel  performed  from  and  after  July  1, 
1959,  these  reimbursements  will  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  trips  from  Washington,  D.C. 
to  your  residence  city  and  return.  Belm- 
bursements  wiU  be  allowed  for  round  trip 
travel  from  any  one  point  in  yoxir  State  (to 
be  designated  by  you)  to  Washington  D.C. 
and  return  to  that  point,  or  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  any  one  point  in  your  State  and 
return  to  Washington,  D.C. 

An  these  letters,  like  aU  other  corre- 
spondence from  the  disbursing  office,  are 
addressed  to  the  Senator  and  marked 
"Personal — Confidential."  They  do  not 
come  to  his  bookkeeper.  Of  course,  these 
letters  could  not  have  meant  anything 
to  O'Hare — they  all  came  before  he  was 
first  employed. 

The  language  to  which  I  have  referred 
would  not  have  meant  anything  to 
O'Hare.  The  letters  all  came  before  he 
was  employed.  There  was  no  other  letter 
on  this  subject  until  a  short  time  before 
he  left  Senator  Dodo's  employment  on 
July  12. 1965. 

One  other  observation  on  this  subject 
of  nonrehnbursed  trips  to  Connecticut: 


nwrelsno  reason  in  law  or  k>gle  to  sup- 
port the  aoonpttcn  that  a  Senator  whs 
aeeepted,  if  he  did  not  ae^,  an  overpay- 
ment for  reimbursement  of  his  expenses 
on  official  trips  outside  the  State,  has  the 
right  to  offset  or  balance  these  by  claim- 
ing that,  after  aU,  Ihe  money  is  due  Mm 
became  he  was  rec^vfaig  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled  for  trips  to  his  State  on 
which  he  failed  to  seek  reimbursement. 

My  point  is  that  a  Senator  has  no  right 
to  offset  his  overcoUectlon  on  one  hand 
with  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  he  had  on  the 
other.  To  put  it  in  a  truism,  the  fact  that 
a  man  owes  you  money  does  not  give  you 
the  right  to  get  that  money  by  any 
means,  by  even  theft  or  fraud.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  defend  O'Hare,  but  I 
think  before  we  finally  leave  this  area 
of  his  abiUty  and  skill  as  a  booklceeper, 
which  I  think  it  important  to  us,  I  have 
another  comment  to  make. 

That  concerns  how  O'Hare  got  started 
In  his  Job  as  bookkeeper.  By  his  own  ad- 
mission, O'Hare  revealed  that  he  did  not 
have  much  training  or  experience  as  a 
bookkeeper  at  the  time  he  began  working 
for  Senator  Dodd. 

In  fact,  he  had  worked  at  a  number  of 
other  Jobs  first.  Itierefore,  Senator 
Dodd's  accountant  was  specially  called 
down  from  Hartford,  Corm.,  and  spent 
several  days  training  O'Hare — see  pages 
728  and  729.  This  training  should  have 
included  instructions  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  Senator's  entitlement  to  home-State 
travel.  But  O'Hare  testified  that  he  was 
never  told  of  such  entitlement,  and 
neither  Senator  Dodd  nor  the  accountant 
offered  evidence  otherwise. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  O'Hare 
knew  how  to  get  reimbursement  for 
staff  members,  but  how  come  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  it  for  the  Senator  him- 
self? 

I  turn  to  the  hearings  on  page  749. 
about  halfway  down  and  I  begin  to 
read,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FXRN.  Mr.  O'Hare,  Isn't  It  a  fact  that 
during  part  of  this  period  between  1961  and 
1906  you  claimed  reimbursement  for  some 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  staff  members  for 
home  State  entitlement? 

Mr.  O'HsRX.  Yes.  sir;  Idld. 

Mr.  Fxuf.  How  do  you  explain  that  you 
claimed  for  the  staff  but  not  for  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  O'Hasx.  ITie  only  answer  I  can  give 
and  the  honest  answer  is  that  tbe  problem 
came  up. 

I  stop  here  to  say  it  Is  fair  to  assume 
the  Senator  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
entitled  to  these  claims  for  reimburse- 
ment for  home-State  travel  and  he  had 
not  had  a  letter  since  1959. 

Continuing  reading: 

We  bad  a  staff  member,  I  forget  which  one 
It  was,  I  believe  it  was  James  Boyd,  who 
had  an  occasion  to  have  to  travel  to  Con- 
necticut on  official  business.  Someone  had 
mentioned  to  me  that  they  thought  that 
tbe  office  was  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
tripe  for  the  staff  members  each  year. 

At  this  point  I  nuule  an  inquiry  to  tiHe 
Senate  Disbursing  Office  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  provision  for  tripe  for  num- 
bers of  Senate  staffs  to  tbe  home  State.  I  was 
given  the  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  trips  that  were  available.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  being  told  about  trips  for 
which  the  Senator  could  be  relmburMd. 


Mr.  Pxuf .  WlMd  yi*a  mads  lB«iBlry  of  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office  about  tJB«  staff  en- 
tltlement,  weren't  you  also  told  about  the 
Senator's  entitlement? 

Mr.  CfBjMX.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection, 
I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Fkbit.  ICr.  O'Hare,  do  ^m  Imow  at  this 
point  wbfltber  tbe  Senate  Dtebuxstng  Office 
provlda  iastmetlaci  to  Senatora.  new  Sena- 
tors and  perhaps  otherwise,  as  to  their  var- 
ious entitlements? 

Mr.  O'Habx.  Moat  all  of  us  are  aware  the 
Senator  made  a  statement  on  the  flsor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  the  accusation  was 
leveled  against  me  that  I  had  Indeed  failed 
to  gain  reimbursement  for  tripe  for  which 
be  was  due  payment.  On  my  own  initiative 
early  this  week,  I  caned  Mr.  Brcnkwortb  and 
got  what  Uttle  Information  kfr.  Brenkwortb 
will  impart  to  a  layman  concemtng  what  a 
Senator  Is  entitled  to.  However,  he  did  tell 
me  that  when  a  Senates  is  elected,  a  letter  Is 
sent  to  blm  informing  him  of  all  of  his 
privileges.  It  Is  marked  personal  and  confi- 
dential, and  be  reused  to  reveal  to  me  the 
eontents  of  the  letter.  Be  said  that  each  time 
there  is  a  change  in  tbe  law,  that  this  tnfcr^ 
matlon  Is  also  relayed  to  tbe  Senator  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  which  la  also  marked  per- 
sonal and  confidential. 

Mr.  Brenkworth.  I  think,  was  acting 
with  ctanplete  propriety  In  refhsing  to 
reveal  to  a  staff  man  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  a  Senator. 

There  is  another  sentence  that  belongs 
there,  which  oomes  ahead  of  the  material 
from  whliA  I  have  Just  read.  It  Is  on  page 
748  of  the  hearings.  O'Hare  testifying. 
Just  below  the  middle  of  the  page,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jus*  an  aside  here.  I  left  tbe  Senator's  office 
In  Deoember  of  1966.  so  that  as  far  as  the 
accounting  of  particular  tilpa  goes,  I  tbink 
that  there  ahouUl  be  some  adjustment  made 
over  tbe  time  that  I  was  actually  in  offloe. 

Mr.  FxxN.  This  i>aragr&ph  doesnt  refer  to 
you.  It  refers  to  the  Senator's  entitlement. 

After  a  lapse  of  6  years,  the  Senate 
acted  again  with  respect  to  hcMtne-travel 
entitlement  and  on  July  12,  1965,  tbe 
Senate  disbursing  office  sent  a  personal 
and  confidential  letter  to  all  Senators 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  trans- 
portation expense  relmbursem^it  f<.r 
round  trips  between  Washington  and  otj 
home  States  would  be  increased  from  two 
to  six  per  fiscal  year. 

Let  us  go  back  and  fit  that  into  the 
pattern.  The  last  letter  Senator  Dodo  had 
received  was  now  2  years  old.  when 
O'Hare  was  first  onployed.  and  Soiator 
DoDO  had  had  two  bookkeepers  between 
thnn  and  the  time  O'Hara  took  over  his 
book&  The  one  immediately  before 
O'Hare  had  been  fired  fix-  Ineonapetonce 
af t»  2  months,  and  had  probably  left  be- 
fore O'Hare  took  over,  so  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  to  pass  the  information 
on,  if  in  fact,  he  had  it.  And,  the  Hart- 
ford accountant  had  no  tsptdal  reason  to 
know  anything  about  it. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  tbe  1965  lett:^r 
which,  in  my  opinion,  touched  the  whcle 
thing  off  and  accounted  for  this  charge. 
It  was  the  letter  that  announced  the  in- 
crease of  the  allowable  tripe — and  it  was 
doted  July  12,  1965 — ^the  letter  from 
which  I  have  Just  read. 

O'Hare's  explanation,  as  Indicated  by 
the  testimony  that  I  have  Just  read, 
shows  that  there  was  a^nply  iM>t  eiKMigh 
time  for  hkn  to  make  the  detailed  re- 
view necessary.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the   Senate  to  note  bere   that   since 
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then  the  firm  of  profeeskMial  aooountants 
hired  by  SenaUu:  Dood  has  been  studying 
the  question  of  entitlement  for  months 
to  determine  Senator  Dodd's  home  State 
entitlement,  and  have  not  yet  come  up 
with  an  answer,  according  to  Senator 
Dodd's  own  statraaent.  It  is  not  because 
the  books  are  out  of  balance,  In  my  opin- 
ion, but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing and  identifying  trips  that  qiialify  for 
reimbursement  as  "official"  and  that  had 
not  been  previously  paid  for  by  other 
people  or  by  campaign  funds.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  accept  O'Hare's  explana- 
tion If  these  professional  accountants, 
with  more  than  one  man  available,  could 
not  do  any  better  tlian  they  have  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrom  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  declined  to  yield 
until  I  finish  my  presentation.  I  hope 
that  my  colleague  will  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  to  leave  the 
Chamber  shortly  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
something  about- 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  On  the  ground  that  it 
will  not  set  a  precedent,  I  am  hai^y  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

In  preface  to  my  question,  I  will  say 
this:  I  know  something  about  the  origin 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. It  arose  at  the  time  we  were  spend- 
ing long  months  on  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  offered  the 
motion  here  to  establish  the  committee. 
I  spoke  for  it.  It  carried  on  rollcall.  I 
urged  the  leadership  to  activate  It.  I 
think  the  committee  has  been  engaged 
In  something  absolutely  necessary.  I  am 
making  no  defense  for  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  here.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  had  a  most  difficult  and  try- 
ing Job. 

I  am  disturbed  about  one  factor  In  this 
trip  billing  aspect.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  In  addition  to 
the  stipulation,  is  there  any  sworn  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Senator's  being 
paid  twice  for  the  same  trip  other  than 
thatof  OUare? 

Mr.  BENNIMT.  We  have  no  other  tes- 
timony, but  the  stipulation  Is  perfectly 
clear.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  read  the  stipula- 
tion. The  stipulation  shows  what  hap- 
pened. The  stipulation  does  not  show  in- 
tent. It  does  not  show  intent  to  defraud. 

Here  is  what  I  am  disturbed  about — 
and  IHun  openmlnded.  If  Senators  will 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Michael  V. 
O'Hare  as  he  resimied  his  testimony  on 
page  751.  the  hecuings  show  he  was  called 
back  and  he  recited  certain  things  from 
his  previous  testimony.  Then,  he  was 
asked,  as  shown  on  page  752,  if  he  would 
like  to  change  any  part  of  it,  and  he 
changed  part  of  it. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
read  all  of  that  testimony,  but  I  ask 
Senators  to  read  It.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  page  752,  at  which  Mr.  O'Hare  Is 
shown  as  saying  tbls: 

ICy  decision  to  help  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Pearson  was  made  neither  llghUy  nor 
mallcloualy.  I  engaged  completely.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  I  had  been  able  to  wp- 
arate  myseU  from  the  office  at  the  time  that 
I  agreed  to  cooperate  with  than. 


This  statement  shows  that  he  engaged 
completely  with  Pearson  and  Anderson 
beginning  in  July — he  was  not  separated 
until  December. 

At  their  request —      I 

Meaning  Pearson  and  Anderson — 
I  didn't  leave  the  office.  They  said  that  they 
would  like  me  to  remain  on  for  as  long  as 
X  could. 

Then,  dropping  down  to  the  next  para- 
graph, he  said  this: 

So  that  for  the  period  from  nUd-July  untU 
the  time  that  I  was  off  tthe  payroll,  I  was  co- 
operating entirely,  committed  In  every  way 
to  assist  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  defend  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  done, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  have  the  Senate 
take  any  action  on  anything  that  is 
based  in  any  substantial  way  upon  an 
agent  of  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son. I  regard  them  scoundrels  of  such  a 
degree  that  to  do  so  would  reflect  upon 
the  good  name  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
that  is  what  troubles  me. 

I  do  not  take  stock  in  a  lot  of  the 
excuses  that  have  been  given,  or  the 
allegation  of  sloppy  bookkeeping,  but  I 
find  it  most  difficult.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  sworn 
testimony  in  the  hearings  other  than 
the  stipulations — which  do  not  go  to 
the  question  of  intuit  at  all — except 
O'Hare's. 

Then,  my  other  question  Is  this:  What 
was  the  date  of  the  last  one  or  two  of 
the  offenses  alleged  in  reference  to  these 
bills?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  an- 
ticipated me.  In  order  to  accommodate 
him,  I  will  Jump  ahead  in  my  prepared 
talk. 

I  think,  in  answer  to  his  observation, 
we  are  entitled  to  believe  that,  until 
O'Hare  joined  Boyd  and  Carpenter — im- 
til  he  made  the  decision  to  Join  them — 
he  was  doing  his  work  loyally  and  effec- 
tively on  behalf  of  his  employer.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  But  this 
time  question  is  very  significant.  The 
last  two  trips  were  made  and  over  with, 
so  far  as  double  blllinf  is  concerned,  be- 
fore the  July  date  which  is  set  as  the 
date  O'Hare  decided  to  Join  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  were  the  dates? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  first  was  the  trip 
to  Tucson,  from  February  26  to  March 
2,  1965.  The  University  of  Arizona  paid 
♦295  of  the  expenses  on  March  16.  The 
Senate  voucher  was  not  dated  until  Oc- 
tober 26.  but  I  submit  O'Hare's  oppor- 
tunity to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Senate  voucher  was  so  low  as  to  be  al- 
most zero.  In  that  case  the  debt  had 
already  been  created,  because  he  traveled 
on  a  ticket  bought  with  a  committee  air- 
line credit  card. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  was  the  receipt  of 
the  last  funds?  Was  It  after  mid-July? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  go  back  again. 
On  this  trip  the  University  of  Arizona 
paid  on  March  16,  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  incurred  the  debt  on 
something  earlier  than  February  26, 
when  it  used  its  credit  card.  So  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  to  process  the 
voucher  through  the  committee  is  not 
significant,  because  here  we  have  a  case 


where  Senator  Dodd  was  using  the  ticket 
to  travel,  and  he  received  $295  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  when  he  had  noth- 
ing against  it  to  balance  at  all. 

The  other  trip  was  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  occurred  between  March  23  and 
March  24.  This  is  another  case  where 
he  traveled  on  a  ticket  purchased  by  the 
committee's  credit  card. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is,  Did  the 
money  from  any  source  for  either  of 
those  two  trips  come  in  after  mid- July? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  say,  he  went  to 
Los  Angeles  for  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  paid  him  $280  on  April  26.  The 
Senate  vouchers  in  these  cases  were 
finally  cleared  after  July,  but  these  were 
not  of  any  consequence,  because  Senator 
DoDD  was  not  getting  money  from  the 
vouchers.  "The  credit  card  simply  was 
used  to  pay  the  airlines,  whose  ticket  the 
purchaser  paid  for,  and  the  double  reim- 
bursement came  from  private  pasrments. 

The  answer  is  that  in  both  cases  the 
double  bUling  came  on  March  26  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  from  the 
Reader's  Digest  on  April  26. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me  for  these  questions. 
I  want  my  position  made  clear.  I  think 
the  work  the  committee  has  done  had  to 
be  done.  My  sympathy  has  been  with  it 
all  through  these  months.  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  it.  I  am  not  accepting  the  excuses 
which  have  been  made.  I  do  not  know 
what  motivated  O'Hare.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  not  smart  or  what  to  think 
about  It.  But  I  am  convinced  that  when 
anybody  would  act  as  an  agent  for  two 
of  the  biggest  scoimdrels  in  the  country 
on  this,  we  need  something  more  than 
sworn  testimony  on  it.  I  say  that  not  in 
criticism  of  the  committee,  but  I  say  it 
in  defense  of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Mr.  BEN1«TETT.  "The  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
think,  have  the  same  point  of  view;  but 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  commit- 
tee feel  that  the  information  they  ob- 
tained without  O'Hare's  assistance  rep- 
resents the  solid  foundation  on  which 
they  stand,  and  O'Hare's  testimony  was 
simply  a  device  to  bring  the  information 
into  the  hearing  record. 

It  was  corroborative  but  not  conclu- 
sive. 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
regret  that  I  am  disturbed  about  this 
point,  because  I  have  such  a  high  regard 
for  the  committee.  But  I  also  believe  the 
U.S.  Senate  miist  be  careful  when  evil 
forces  attempt  to  shape  its  conduct;  and 
that  Is  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  imply  that  evil  forces  have  at- 
tempted to  shape  the  conduct  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CURITS.  Evil  O'Hare  forces  dom- 
inated it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  during  the  period 
when  this  actual  record  was  being  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "That  is  vital. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  man  who  gave  the 
testimony  said: 

I  engaged  completely.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  I  had  been  able  to  separate  my- 
self from  the  office  at  the  time  that  I  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  them.  At  their  request  I 
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didn't  leave  ttie  olloe.  Tbtj  eald  that  they 
would  like  me  to  nmaln  on  for  ^  Imbs  as  I 
could. 


I  do  not  know  whether  bteckmaH  wm 
used.  I  do  not  know  what  was  uaed  by 
these  evil  forces  upcm  an  empfoyee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  am  very  disturbed  about 
this  point. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  con- 
strued as  condoning  any  bad  practice 
that  has  taken  place.  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  sworn  testimony  that  we  are 
asked  to  rely  upon,  because  of  the  in- 
fluence that  these  forces  had  over  him, 
to  hold  htm  on  the  Job  when  he  wanted 

relief.  Why? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "This  is  all  after  the 
fact.  "This  is  all  after  the  problems  and 
Information   involved   in   these   doxible 
billings. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  BENJfETT.  All  right. 
Mr.  CURTTS.  But  I  also  understand 
that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  record,  aside 
from  O'Hare.  going  to  the  question  of 
Intent    to    defraud.    The    stipulations 
showed  that  it  happened. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "That  is  right;  and  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  it  happened,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  happened  without 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  activity,   and 
could   not   have   been   carried   out   by 
OHare. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
Mr.  BENNETT.  All  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  point,  I  repeat  that  I 
have  not  gone  to  all  this  length  merely 
to  uphold  O'Hare's  abiUty  as  a  book- 
keeper, nor,  by  Inference,  to  excuse  him 
for  his  later  participation  in  the  betrayal 
of  Senator  Dodd's  confidence.  But  I  felt  I 
had  to  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of 
possible  belief  that  O'Hare's  skill,  or  lack 
of  It,  was  In  any  sense  the  cause  or  rea- 
son for  the  so-called  double  billing. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  big  ques- 
tion Involved  in  the  phrase  "course  of 
conduct"  and  the  necessity  to  review 
again  the  relation  of  the  seven  trips  to 
the  80.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  but 
in  the  hope  that  by  filtering  these  figures 
one  more  tbne  throu^  one  more  mind, 
they  may  become  clearer,  begging  the 
Senate's  patient  bidulgence,  I  shall  go 
through  them  again. 

The  committee  report  reveals  that 
there  were  approximately  80  trips  made 
by  Senator  Dodd  during  the  period  from 
July  I960  through  December  1965,  for 
which  reimbursement  was  received  from 
the  Senate  or  some  other  organizations, 
or  both.  AH  these  trips  were  reviewed  by 
the  committee  to  determine  whether 
there  were  any  instances  of  multiple  re- 
imbursement from  more  than  one  sourt». 
Of  these  approximately  80  trips.  70 
were  made  for  a  single  purpose,  such  as 
responding  to  an  invitation  to  speak,  or 
conducting  some  Senate  committee  busi- 
ness. That  left  10  trips,  and  these  were 
the  only  ones  on  which  Senator  Dodd 
conducted  both  private  business  and 
public  business  on  the  same  trip.  There- 
lore  It  la  vital  to  an  understanding  of 
the  committee's  position,  that  these  10 
repr<»ented  his  only  opportunities  for 
double  reimbursement.  Last  week  Sena- 


tor DoD»  made  great  point  of  the  fact 
thai  if  he  had  wanted  to  cheat  on  the 
ottier  70  trips  he  could  have  done  it  by 
Invoiting  aimriouB  basfness  as  a  basis 
for  donUe  tilling.  Let  as  look  at  that 
claim  for  a  minute.  Actually,  he  could 
not  invent  a  private  appearance  which 
would  provide  expenses  in  addition  to 
an  honorarium  fw  those  trips  which  he 
had  taken  purely  for  Senate  business,  so 
the  (mly  opportunity  he  would  have  had 
to  invent  a  basis  for  douUe  billing  was 
to  Invent  Senate  business  on  trips  where 
he  went  primarily  to  address  a  public 
group. 

Of  the  80  trips,  there  were  54  trips  for 
private  purposes  only,  and  Senator  Dodd, 
in  his  statement  on  the  floor,  suggested 
that  if  this  were  directly  a  "course  of 
conduct"  he  could  have  invented  Gov- 
ernment business  in  order  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  double  billing.  ActuaDy, 
a  course  of  conduct,  to  my  mind,  neces- 
sarily relates  to  something  that  actually 
happened,  not  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. "The  word  "conduct"  itself  implies 
this. 

If  there  were  54  tripe  out  of  80  on  pri- 
vate business  only,  this  leaves  26  trips  on 
which  he  went  on  Government  business, 
and  among  those,  as  I  have  said,  were  10 
on  which  he  did  both  private  and  Gov- 
ernment business.  It  is  the  committee's 
contention  that  these  10  provided  him 
with  his  only  available  opportunities  for 
double  billing  involving  the  Senate 
funds. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  make  clear 
that  it  found  elements  of  double  billing 
in  all  of  these  10  trips — all  of  them — 
but  with  respect  to  three  of  them,  the 
committee  did  not  consider  the  available 
facts  to  be  conclusive,  and,  therefore, 
these  three  were  not  adduced  in  the 
hearings.  This  leaves  the  seven,  and  the 
facts  Including  double  reimbursement 
of  these  are  admitted  by  Senator  Dodd 
in  his  stipulation.  Ilais  is  the  informa- 
tion which  Senator  Pkakson  has  already 
presented  so  clearly  to  the  Senate,  and 
any  mention  of  them  here  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  his  argument 

Ttie  printed  hearing  records,  pages 
1015  through  1023,  also  show  that  Sena- 
tor Dood  also  received  payment  from 
both  political  funds  and  from  private  or- 
ganizations for  his  transportation  ex- 
penses on  six  additional  trips. 

When  I  say  "both  political  funds."  If 
any  Senator  believes  that  I  am  referring 
to  two  political  funds,  I  will  say  that 
they  were  received  both  from  private 
sources  and  from  political  funds. 

Of  course,  in  these  six  cases,  no  claim 
for  relmborsement  was  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent,  since  no  Senate  money 
or  credit  was  used.  The  facts  of  these  du- 
pUcaticms  are  shown  in  the  stipulation 
which  is  reproduced  on  pages  1015 
through  1023  of  the  printed  hearings 
and  in  the  schedules  of  payments  tnaa 
political  funds  that  were  Incorporated 
into  the  stipulations  and  are  shown  on 

pages  038.  954.  996.  and  997  of  the 
printed   hearings. 

"This  is  a  Uttle  compUcated.  I  shall 
not  pause  so  that  Senators  may  find  than 
and  read  than,  but  they  are  in  the 
printed  bearings. 

"The  addition  of  these  trips  makes  13 
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Instances  of  admitted  double  relmbarse- 
ments — and  nearly  doubles  the  range  of 
actlvltlefl  that  can  be  called  the  "eourse 
of  conduct." 

Just  lastwertt,  the  Senator  repaid  to 
the  "Treasury  the  amomit  of  money  in- 
volved to  the  double  reimbursement 
which  came  to  him  from  Senate  funds. 
The  extra  reimbursement  that  came  to 
him  from  his  campaign  accounts  was 
deported  to  his  personal  income  Just  as 
directly  as  that  income  was  hiereased  by 
other  transfers  from  campaign  and  testi- 
monial revenues. 

Senator  Loiife  has  made  much  of  his 
emitention  that  O'Hare  misled  the  com- 
mittee on  the  lamie  of  double  biBlng.  The 
facts  are  otherwise.  The  committee  by 
Its  independent  Investigation,  deter- 
mined that  there  were  a  totid  of  18  pos- 
sible double  billing  8ituatlon»— 10  and  sbc 
as  heretofore  explained.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  corresponded  with  and  re- 
ceived affidavits  from  the  payers  In  each 
raie  of  these  trips.  So  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  story  Is  concerned,  of 
course,  they  had  access  to  and  received 
the  vouchers  from  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulslima.  Bifr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  tell  what  page  he  is  on? 
He  mentioned  my  nrime,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  the  page  number. 

Mr.  BBNNBTT.  I  have  a  sU^tly  dif- 
ferent text  than  the  senator  has.  Those 
who  are  following  the  text  tefl  me  that 
it  Is  on  page  22. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  facta  provided  in  these  affidavits,  the 
committee  had  the  basis  for  the  stipula- 
tions which  were  volmitarUy  agreed  to 
by  Senator  Dodd. 

It  has  also  been  aDeged  that  the  double 
bllUng  on  the  last  two  trips  in  1965  took 
place  after  O'Hare  decided  to  defect. 

I  have  already  covered  this  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  £rom  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CuKTis]. 

The  two  trips  In  question  were  to  Tuc- 
son and  to  Los  Angeles.  "The  "Tucson  trip 
was  from  February  26  to  March  2.  "The 
Los  Angeles  trip  was  on  Maroh  23  and 
March  24.  Testimony  received  hy  the 
committee  In  its  hearings  disclosed  that 
O'Hare  did  not  enter  Into  the  arrange- 
ments to  participate  in  the  ronoval  of 
records  until  at  least  June  of  that  year. 
The  Government  expenses  for  these  trips 
were  incurred  by  credit  card  at  the  time 
that  Senator  Dodd  made  the  trip.  "The 
reimbursements  from  the  private  sources 
were  in  March  and  April,  respectively. 
"Thus,  all  arrangements  for  double  reim- 
bursement on  these  two  1965  trips  were 
completed  at  least  2  months  before 
O'Hare's  first  knowledge  that  the  other 
former  employees,  Boyd  and  Mis.  Car- 
penter, were  engaged  In  removing  docu- 
ments from  Senator  Dodd's  file. 

This  is  the  committee's  case.  There  re- 
mains only  the  task  of  a  final  summary. 
For  that  purpose  let  us  go  back  and 
briefly  review  the  seven  Dodd-Loog  de- 
fenses against  the  second  charge  in  the 
resolution  which  reads: 

(b)  to  request  and  acoept  r^mburacBaenta 
for  expensas  from  botli  tba  Senate  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  the  same  travel. 
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PlzBt  Are  either  the  process  or  results 
by  whleh  Senator  Dodd  double  reim- 
bursed frivoloxis  or  iDconsequential?  Not 
to  me.  In  every  possible  situation,  10  in 
all,  as  far  as  the  Senator  is  concerned, 
where  he  traveled  tor  a  dual  purpose,  tiie 
Senator  secured  some  elements  of  double 
reimbursement.  In  three  of  these  cases 
the  committee's  evidence  was  either  not 
clear  or  not  conclusive,  but  In  the  other 
seven,  the  committee  feels  that  it  was. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  second 
charge  equals  the  first  charge  in  serious- 
ness, because  it  drew  money  directly  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Senate  for  the  Sena- 
tor's iiersonal  and  private  enrichment. 

Second.  Its  critics  have  said  that  its 
sole  cause  was  sloppy  and  careless  book- 
Iceeplng  on  the  part  of  O'Hare  and  have 
implied  that  it  was  somehow  related  to 
his  later  defection. 

They  also  insist  that  Senator  Dodo  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  and 
was  not  involved  in  it  in  any  way. 

Our  answer  is  that  in  the  first  place 
the  Senator  did  not  need  O'Hare— he 
could  have  written  his  own  letters  to  the 
private  sources.  On  the  other  hand 
without  the  information  the  Senator 
alone  could  furnish — the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  firm  to  be  billed  and  the 
amount — OUare  could  have  done  noth- 
ing. And  In  the  second  place  the  Sena- 
tor was  the  key  to  the  completion  of  the 
vouchers  submitted  to  the  committee. 
Only  he  could  set  them  in  motion,  and 
his  name  or  signature  had  to  appear  on 
all  of  them.  In  this  move  for  reimburse- 
ment O'Hare  had  no  part  to  play. 

Presumably  O'Hare  received  the  dupli- 
cate checks.  Some  of  them  came  months 
apart.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  assume  that 
he  must  have  recognized  their  relation- 
ship. It  Is  hard  to  believe  he  never  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator,  of  whom 
he  said,  "he  took  a  great,  personal  inter- 
est in  his  personal  finances."  If  these 
finances  were  in  as  bad  a  shape  as  Sena- 
tor Dodd  and  his  friends  claim,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  had  every  reason  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  his  balance  and  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  note  the  appear- 
ance in  his  bank  statements  of  these  du- 
plicate deposits — one  of  which  was  for 
as  much  as  $831. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  the  as- 
simiption  that  all  these  were  the  re- 
sult of  error  and  not  intent  cannot  stand 
up.  The  first  claim  for  double  reimburse- 
ment could  have  been  an  error,  the  sec- 
ond was  less  likely,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  seventh  could  not  possibly  have  been 
accidental.  There  Is  no  logical  basis  for 
the  claim. 

Fourth.  Though  the  direct  charge  was 
never  voiced,  great  effort  was  expended 
to  plant  the  Inference  that  O'Hare  re- 
sorted to  the  forgery  of  Senator  Dodd's 
signature  In  order  to  accomplish  his 
double  billing.  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
was  Impossible  with  respect  to  private 
reimbursement,  and  improbable  and 
meaningless  with  respect  to  o£Qcial 
vouchers.  Moreover,  he  had  no  reason 
or  motive  for  such  a  stupid  plan. 

Fifth.  That  O'Hare's  failure  to  secure 
for  the  Senator  his  properly  entitled 
home  trip  reimbursements  can  somehow 
explain  the  double  billing. 

To  me,  this  is  a  complete  "nonsequl- 
tur,"  and  besides  there  is  at  least  good 


circiunstantlal  evldenae  that  he  might 
not  have  been  told  anything  about  it.  He 
came  into  Senator  DoBo's  employ  about 
2  years  after  the  letter  of  June  19,  1059, 
and  left  soon  after  the  letter  of  July  12, 
1965.  There  were  no  letters  in  between. 

Finally,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
claim  that  even  If  there  were  only  seven 
instances  of  double  reimbursement,  there 
were  80  trips,  all  of  which  represented 
opportunities  which  Senator  Dodd  did  not 
take.  So  the  whole  thing  Is  "de  minimus" 
and  cannot  be  described  as  "course  of 
conduct." 

Senator  Long  even  tried  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  the  committee  was  com- 
pletely wrong  in  identifying  even  these 
seven  instances  as  double  reimbursement 
involving  Senate  funds  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain them  away  on  other  bases. 

I  think  this  error  grew  out  of  another 
failure  of  communications  between  him- 
self and  Senator  Dodo,  of  which  there 
have  apparently  been  aeveral  during  this 
debate.  Had  he  checked  first  with  his 
client-colleague,  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  existence  of  the  seven  instances 
had  been  stipulated  before  the  hearings 
first  began  on  March  11  and  that  the 
truth  of  this  stipulation  had  been  nailed 
down  tight.  When  after  3  months  Sena- 
tor Dodd  had  on  June  8,  less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  refunded  to  the  Treasury  all  the 
money  involved — a  total  of  $1,763. 

Remember — Senator  Dodd  had  also 
stipulated  to  six  more  that,  while  they 
did  not  Involve  Senate  funds,  did  trans- 
fer campaign  funds  to  his  private  ac- 
count in  the  same  manner. 

To  say  it  for  the  last  time  and  in  an- 
other way,  the  hearings  began  with  an 
admission  that  Senator  Dodd  had  been 
improperly  enriched  by  double  reim- 
bursement to  the  tune  of  $1,763  of  Sen- 
ate money,  and  that  admission  was  con- 
firmed by  his  action  in  refunding  the 
money  to  the  Senate.  He  and  his  defend- 
ers say  this  was  all  a  mistake  In  which  he 
had  no  part  and  for  which  he  bears  no 
responsibility.  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  It  could  not  have  happened  except 
with  his  full  knowledge,  imder  his  per- 
sonal directions,  and  through  his  actual 
participation.  And  to  me  that  demon- 
strates to  a  certain  extent  a  willful  course 
of  conduct.  For  all  of  this,  the  commit- 
tee considers  Senator  Dodd  wholly  and 
solely  responsible  for  the  double  billing, 
and  for  that  reason  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  its  second  charge  warrants 
censiue  as  much  as,  and  maybe  more 
than,  the  first. 

I  have  one  final  postscript.  We  have 
heard  much  for  the  last  week  and  a  half 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  charge  in  the 
committee's  resolution  involves  an  appli- 
cation of  an  ex  post  facto  principle. 

This  cannot  be  claimed  with  respect  to 
the  second  charge  which,  if  true,  neces- 
sarily constitutes  the  perpetration  of  a 
fraud  on  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  Senator  Dood  himself  recog- 
nizes this  as  shown  by  a  statement  he 
made  in  his  first  speech  on  the  floor.  He 
said: 

Let  me  be  frank.  If  I  thould  cc»ne  to  the 
concliuion  that  some  Senator  were  guilty  of 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  I  would  not  urge  that  be 
be  censiired.  I  would  Mtg/t  that  be  be  ex- 
pelled. 


That  is  Senator  Dodd  speaking,  not 
the  committee.  However,  the  committee 
believes  that  it  has  proved  that  Senator 
Dodd  himself  not  only  knew  of  but  was 
also  Involved  in  the  process  that  pro- 
duced the  double  billing. 

For  that  reason,  the  second  charge  Is 
as  important  as  the  first  in  the  recom- 
mendations for  censure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trjrlng  to  follow  the  argument  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  very  care- 
fully. 

I  am  not  yet  clear  on  one  matter,  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  give  us  a  very  brief  answer 
to  this  question,  which  I  raised  the  other 
day:  Why  did  not  the  committee  treat 
as  an  offset  all  or  any  part  of  the  21 
trips  alleged  to  have  been  eligible  for 
reimbursement  and  not  reimbursed? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Because  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  two.  We  have  no 
charge  against  Senator  Dodd  that  he 
somehow  brought  the  Senate  into  dis- 
repute by  failing  to  collect  for  all  or  part 
of  21  trips.  Therefore,  this  wm  outside 
our  consideration.  It  Is  his  suggestion 
that  he  is  entitled  to  It  as  an  offset.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  whether  or  not 
he  gets  it  as  an  offset.  Our  concern  is. 
Did  he  in  fact  get  double  reimbursement 
for  these  seven  trips?  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  grant  that  we  are 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  he  re- 
ceived double  reimbursement.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  concerned 
with  another  aspect,  and  that  is  whether 
there  was  an  Intention  to  do  this  and, 
further,  whether  there  was  an  intention 
which  we  might  call  a  malicious  inten- 
tion or  an  intention  to  eru-lch  one's  self. 

For  this  reason,  I  suggested  the  other 
day  that  the  offset  or  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain reimbursement  where  it  is  author- 
ized really  goes  to  the  Intention.  I  am 
quite  concerned  about  the  intention.  I 
believe  it  has  been  stipulated  that  there 
was  double  reimbiu-sement.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  must  argue  about  whether  there 
was  double  reimbursement.  I  believe  It 
is  in  the  stipulation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the 
question  is.  Was  there  an  intention,  and 
was  it  the  kind  of  intention  which  was  a 
bad  thing?  If  there  was  a  bad  intention, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  there  was  an  inten- 
tion without  any  malice  behind  it,  and 
we  can  find  that  because  there  was  a  fail- 
ure to  ask  for  reimbursement  that  was 
legitimate,  then  I  suggest  that  this  bears 
on  the  intention. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can- 
not quite  follow  that  argument,  because 
in  one  case  we  have  money  which  came 
to  the  Senator  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
action  on  his  part.  Let  us  leave  the  in- 
tention out  for  a  moment.  In  the  other 
case,  we  have  money  that  did  not  come  to 
him  because  he  forgot  to  ask  for  it. 

Now.  can  one  say,  "Look,  I  asked  for 
too  much  over  here,"  and  that  was  delib- 
erate action?  He  had  the  will  or  Intent 
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to  create  that  situation.  But  over  here  he 
did  not  have  to  Intend  anything.  He  just 
forgot  it;  he  ignored  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  this  question:  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  Is 
in  effect  saying  that  the  committee  ra- 
tionalized this  matter  along  the  lines 
he  has  Just  indicated?  Did  the  commit- 
tee rationalize  this  matter  that  way? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  hope  I  do  not  leave 
that  Inference.  The  aspect  that  the  un- 
claimed entitlement  should  be  used  as 
an  offset  never  came  up  during  the  hear- 
ings. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  did 
not  bring  it  up.  The  committee  had  no 
interest  in  It.  It  was  developed  in  the 
Senator's  defense  on  the  floor.  So  the 
committee  just  did  not  rationalize  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  listened  to  most 
of  the  debate,  and  I  did  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  rationalization  of 
pluses  and  minuses  was  between  the  two 
columns  we  are  tallting  about — the  ones 
that  were  not  charged,  which  could  have 
been  properly  charged,  as  against  the 
ones  that  were  charged  improperly.  I 
got  the  Impression  that  this  was  made 
by  the  defense  in  order  to  create  the 
condition  of  mind  within  the  Senate  that 
there  had  been  sloppy,  unfortunate  book- 
keeping. That  is  one. 

Now,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion: In  the  matter  of  double  billing,  we 
talk  about  trips  that  were  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  connection 
with  Government  business,  for  which  he 
was  paid.  Was  he  ever  paid  twice  by  the 
Government  for  these  trips? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  No. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  "Then,  is  it  not  possible 
that  on  some  of  the  trips  when  he  had 
completed  his  Government  business — he 
had  gone  for  the  Government,  was  trans- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  had  ful- 
filled his  obligation  to  the  Government — 
in  addition,  later  in  the  evening,  after 
the  hearings  had  recessed,  he  had  gone 
someplace  to  make  a  speech? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  they  might  have 
said  to  him.  "We  could  give  you  an  hono- 
rarium." "This  Is  perfectly  proper,  is  It 
not? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  But  they  said— this  Is 
a  hypothetical  case — "We  cannot  give 
you  an  honorarium  because  In  our  com- 
mittee, when  we  invited  you,  we  said 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  was  em- 
powered to  pay  your  expenses.  So  in  lieu 
of  the  honorarium,  we  give  you  a  ticket." 
My  point  is  this:  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  the  Government  was  charged  for  a 
trip  that  he  did  not  perform,  or  was 
there  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
charged  twice  for  a  trip  on  which  he 
only  performed  once? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  no  time 
when  the  Government  was  cliarged  twice 
for  a  trip — the  answer  is  "No"  in  both 
cases.  But  in  those  cases  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  described,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
completed  his  business  and  went  down- 
town and  made  a  speech,  he  was  in  that 
city  with  his  expenses  paid.  He  had  no 


more  expenses,  except  possibly  a  return 
of  odds  and  ends  that  he  had  spent  for 
a  newspaper  or  a  taxi.  But  he  permitted 
the  private  organization  in  every  case 
but  one,  as  I  remember  it,  to  give  him 
two  checks — one  as  an  honorarium  for 
making  his  speech,  and  another  to  pay 
his  exi>enses,  which  had  already  been 
paid.  So  the  second  check  represented  a 
double  payment  or  a  double  reimburse- 
ment for  his  expenses.  And  the  Govern- 
ment was  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  what  way,  may  I 
ask? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  made  one  trip.  The 
Government  paid  him  for  his  expenses; 
the  private  agency,  or  a  private  organiza- 
tion, paid  him  for  the  same  expenses. 

If  you  are  keeping  books,  you  would  set 
up  a  debit  for  the  cost  of  the  trip,  and 
now  you  have  two  credits.  The  cost  of 
the  expense  was  reimbursed  twice.  Since 
Federal  funds  are  involved  in  the  double 
reimbursement  in  seven  cases,  we  con- 
sider that  that  is  an  improper  tremsfer 
of  Federal  funds  to  his  own  pocket. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  may. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  if  I  go 

to  Chicago  on  committee  work 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  official  work? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  On  official  work  for  the 
Government.  My  transportation  is  paid? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  While  I  am  in  Cliicago. 
if  someone  said.  "You  come  and  make  a 
speech  or  tell  some  Jokes  or  do  a  dance," 
I  may  not  do  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Why  not  do  it?  You  do 
It,  and  you  get  paid  for  it.  Nobody  raises  a 
question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  My  point  is  this:  Was 
the  Government  at  any  time  charged  ex- 
penses for  his  presence  anywhere  in  con- 
nection with  Government  work  in  an  in- 
stance in  which  he  did  not  fully  perform 
his  duties  to  that  committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  answer,  again.  Is 
no.  But  in  that  situation  the  problem  is 
that  he  accepted  double  payment  for  one 
set  of  expenses. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  this  case,  should  he 
have  returned  part  of  the  money  to  the 
Government?  What  would  he  do?  How 
much? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  two  ways  It  could  have  been  handled. 
He  could  have  said,  "My  total  expenses 
were  $200.  I  will  ask  the  Government  to 
pay  half,  and  I  will  ask  the  private  firm 
to  pay  half,  but  all  I  get  back  is  $200." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  suggest  that  that 
would  not  be  possible.  "The  Government 
would  pay  all  or  It  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  would 
have  no  difficulty  In  taking  an  amount 
equal  to  half  and  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Treasury  and  saying.  "I  was  overpaid 
this  much,  because  I  charged  half  of  my 
trip  to  the  Beer  Bottlers'  Association. 
Here  is  the  half  back." 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  see. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  raised  another  question  in  my 
mind. 


"The  Senator  from  Utah  has  said,  In 
effect,  that  inasmuch  as  there  were 
double  reimbursements,  this  represented 
sort  of  an  enrichment  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "That  is  the  interpre- 
tation we  have  to  make. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Now,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Might  it  not  be  argued  with  equal 
validity  that  this  was  an  enrichment  at 
the  expense  of  the  private  organization? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  All  right,  but  remem- 
ber  

Mr.  MILLER  (continuing).  Whereas, 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  tills  makes  it 
proper,  of  course,  it  seems  to  me  if  one 
interprets  it  the  second  way,  that  this  Is 
enrichment  at  private  -organization  ex- 
pense, then  we  are  in  an  area  of  ethical 
conduct  affecting  the  pubUc  at  large,  as 
distinguished  from  a  course  of  conduct 
affecting  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  the 
committee  went  into  this  area.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  let  us 
know. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senate  is  a  part 
of  the  Government.  We  assume  that 
when  a  man  swears  or  executes  a  vouch- 
er and  says  that  he  has  not  been  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  his  trip,  when  in 
fact  he  has  been  paid  by  a  private  or- 
ganization, that  is  a  fraud  against  the 
Government. 

Is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  when  he  travels  on  a  Gov- 
ernment airplane  ticket,  bought  by  the 
Government,  the  offense  really  Is  against 
the  private  organization? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  saying  that  is 
my  position.  I  say  that  It  could  be  argued 
that  way  with  equal  validity. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  us  return  to  the 
basic  problem  the  committee  faces.  Is 
this  a  course  of  conduct  which  brings 
the  Senate  into  disrepute?  I  think  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  way  it  is  applied. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  last  statement  in  its 
entirety,  but  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  have  both 
raised  questions  that  should  be  cleared 
up  here. 

I  do  not  have  a  list  of  the  committee 
assignments  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  is  that  he  has  the  power 
to  set  hearings  or  authorize  his  own 
travel  expense. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  right.  In  these  in- 
stances and  every  instance  where  he  did 
this  the  committee  has  found  he  was 
there  legitimately  on  committee  busi- 
ness. Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  did  not 
go  behind  the  fact  that  the  Senator  had 
the  right  to  be  there,  so  we  assume  he 
was  there  on  legitimate  committee  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  the  authorized  trip 
was  made  by  him  and  the  Government 
immediately  became  liable  for  his  ex- 
penses within  the  limitations  of  the  legis- 
lative authorization  and  appropriation 
act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  to  that  extent,  I 

think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  raised 
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a  VMT  grave  qnertlon,  because  onoe  he 
vent  tlicxe  and  perfonned  this  buatneeB 
the  Oovemment  vas  (rtdlgated.  I  do  not 
know  who  was  detraaded  but.  at  least, 
the  CSovenuncDt  was  obU«ated  to  pay 
him  t>»tf  partleular  amount. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

ICr.  AUiOTT.  Tes.  I  should  not  be 
mairtng  a  speech  anyway.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

BCr.  BENNETT.  Tlte  Senator  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Dodo  clarified  that 
question  for  us  because  he  refunded  the 
ovcrefaarges  to  tbe  Oovemment  and  not 
to  the  private  organlzaUons  which  heard 
him  apeak. 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Yes;  but  that  was  very 
recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  make  a  few  brief  re- 
maita.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  so  lona  as  I  do  not  lose 
my  rl^ht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions  before 
he  loses  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  Intend  to  retain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  I  be  briefly  recognized  be- 
cause I  eaniu>t  Include  all  of  my  remarks 
in  one  question,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
removed  from  the  floor.  First  of  all,  I 
have  not  participated  in  this  debate  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  questions  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  last 
we^  In  the  Chamber,  so  I  feel  I  am  not 
imposing  too  much  on  anyone's  time. 

I  have  great  reqiect  for  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  Sen- 
i^or  in  the  Chamber  who  Is  not  on  the 
committee  who  would  have  traded  places 
with  them.  I  do  want  the  committee  to 
btow  that  this  statement  is  genuine  and 
not  only  for  the  Rxcors.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  the 
work,  anxiety,  and  more,  the  anguish, 
tbst  I  am  sure  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  through  in  the  course  of 
this  matter. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  here  was  a  mistake  I  think  he 
haa  made.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  took  this  same  point  of 
view  the  other  day,  and  I  admire  him 
not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  also  I  respect 
blm  In  every  other  way. 

On  pages  20  and  2QA,  where  the  Sen- 
ator was  discussing  these  trips,  I  think 
he  made  one  basic  mistake.  The  Senator 
has  said: 

There  were  64  trips  for  prtvate  purpoaes 
only,  and  Senator  Dodd,  in  bis  atatement  on 
the  floor.  suggMted  that  if  this  were  directly 
a  "course  of  conduct"  he  could  have  In- 
Tented  govenunent  buslneaa  In  order  to 
create  the  opportunity  for  double  billing. 
Actually,  a  course  of  conduct  neceesarUy  re- 
Utes  to  aometblng  that  actually  happened, 
not  what  might  have  b^pened.  The  word 
"conduct"  ttaeU  ImpUes  this. 

Again,  as  a  lawyer,  even  though  my 
friend  from  Kansas  feels  differently,  I 
cannot  accept  this  point  of  view  flat  out 
because  oondoct  is  what  a  person  is 
doing  duzhig  a  certain  time.  It  is  true 
be  had  seven  doable  billings  during  this 


course  of  S  or  6  years,  whichever  period 
it  is.  from  1961  to  196S.  but  his  conduct 
also  during  that  time  Is  in  accord  with 
his  own  statement  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  refers.  I  am  bringing  this 
matter  up  simply  because  no  one  else 
seems  to  be  saying  it,  and  as  a  lawyer, 
I  think  I  must  say  it.  His  conduct  during 
these  6  years  was  also  that  he  did  not 
create  pbony  Senate  business  in  Lcm- 
don,  or  Zanzibar,  or  some  place  else  on 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  go  there,  when 
he  was  in  fact  going  there  to  make  a 
speech  with  an  honorarimn  attached. 

While  the  Senator  has  said  that  his 
conduct  related  to  these  10  or  11  oppor- 
tunities for  double  billing,  where  he  liad 
business  there  and  also  the  right  to 
make  a  speech,  his  ctHiduct  was  actually 
his  whole  course  of  conduct  during  the 
time  these  seven  Instances  took  place. 

In  a  courtroom,  when  the  Judge 
charges  the  jury,  he  says:  You  are  the 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
and  you  can  determine  this  credibility — 
and  I  am  not  quoting  our  stock  Instruc- 
tion exactly — from  the  demeanor  of  the 
witness  on  the  witness  stand  and  his 
conduct.  This  does  not  mean  his  de- 
meanor only  while  he  is  talking.  It  means 
his  demeanor  on  the  witness  stand.  It 
means  his  conduct  on  the  witness  stand, 
all  the  time  he  is  on  the  witness  stand. 

While  I  do  not  want  this  statement 
to  Indicate  how  I  feel  about  this  matter, 
and  I  recognize  the  very  brilliant  argu- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  made  last  week,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  all  respect  for  the  Senator, 
BO  much  as  Tom  Dosd  said  last  week 
that  he  did  not  create  artificial  C3ovem- 
ment  business.  Senate  business,  to  go  to 
a  place  where  he  was  going  to  collect  an 
honorarium  and  expsises,  this  is  also 
a  part  of  the  conduct.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  exclude  that  conduct  any  more  than 
we  can  include  the  seven  times  he  did  it. 

No  person  will  ever  shake  my  views 
about  this.  His  conduct  was  during  the 
entire  affair,  and  you  have  to  take  his 
whole  conduct,  it  seems  to  me,  in  not 
dreaming  up  phony  Senate  business,  as 
much  as  his  conduct  after  the  fact  about 
these  things  on  which  the  Senator  made 
such  a  brilliant  and  forceful  argument 
this  afternoon,  as  part  of  his  conduct  ; 
but  his  whole  life,  everything  he  did  dur- 
ing these  5  or  6  years  was  also  a  part  of 
his  conduct  and  should  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  To  the  extent  we  want  to 
take  into  consideitition  this  negative  as- 
pect, it  Is  certainly  a  part  of  the  conduct. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Utah  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  never 
charged  a  Jury  or  been  charged  before  a 
Jury.  But  I  am  going  to  make  a  comment 
from  a  layman's  point  of  view,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
may  argue  with  his  fellow  lawyer.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  back  that 
far,  then  we  have  to  pass  on  whether 
he  made  only  80  trips  when  he  could 
have  made  200  trips  m  which  he  set  up 
mythical  operations  to  create  the  double 
billing.  But  he  did  not  make  more  than 
80,  and  this  is  part  of  his  course  of  con- 
duct. I  come  back  to  the  layman's  under- 
standing that  conduet  refers  to  what 
man  does  and  not  what  he  might  have 
done. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  one  of  the  thinga 
he  did  was  not  to  dream  up  plumy  Senate 
trips,  so  it  Is  apart  of  conduct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Another  of  the  things 
he  did  was  not  to  dance  <xi  the  Senate 
floor  or  climb  the  Matterh(»'n  or  all  the 
rest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
part  of  his  conduet  during  this  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  CMr.  Pxarsoh]. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclMTTKK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  may  Just  finish  my 
comment  here.  I  would  say  this:  That 
probably  the  closest  this  thing  touches 
is  upon  the  intent  or  the  willfulness  of 
the  items  the  Senator  discussed.  I  did 
not  want  to  engage  him  in  this,  but  as 
I  read  his  statement,  which  is  very  well 
done  and  most  forceful,  I  did  feel  that 
his  treatment  of  this  one  aspect  was 
really  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
I  have  understood  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  not  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  in  every  instance  where  he  had  a 
chance  for  double  billing  there  were  cer- 
tain elements  for  double  billing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor did  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  recognize  this.  I  have 
been  in  this  Chamber  all  the  time  during 
these  proceedings.  I  listened  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1  make 
his  statement  the  other  day.  which  was 
very  excellent.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  have  Just 
said  simply  what  I  have  said,  that  con- 
duct Is  not  just  what  he  did  while  he  was 
on  these  seven  Jobs.  It  was  what  he  was 
doing  during  these  past  6  years,  and  to 
that  extent,  the  position  taken  by  him 
has  some  merit  even  though  it  is  nega- 
tive and  is  not  so  positive  as  what  he 
actually  did. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  if  he  wishes  to  engage  in 
this  legal  discussion. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  would  merely  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  by  saying  that, 
of  course,  we  could  accept  the  jiosition  put 
forth  by  him,  which  has  beei  put  forth 
most  forcefully  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. We  could  say  that  there  were  80 
trips.  We  could  say  that  because  there 
were  80  trips,  and  because  this  was  con- 
duct involving  travel,  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  could  connive  to  have 
business  on  an  o£Qcial  basis  and  charge 
the  Senate.  We  could  say  further  that 
within  the  26  trips  that  were  taken  and 
charged  against  the  Government  he 
could  also  have  gotten  in  another  Invita- 
tion or  another  opportunity  to  make  a 
private  appearance.  We  simply  did  not 
make  that  assumption.  In  every  case  we 
said  that  business  the  Senator  is  on  in 
which  he  charges  the  Oovemment  Is  a 
proper  thing  for  htm  to  do.  We  did  not 
assume,  as  I  do  not  think  we  had  any 


right  to  do  in  any  of  the  cases  of  the  80 
trips,  he  took  to  the  idea  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  for  fraud  and  that  fraud 
was  not  exercised.  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
rise  to  the  implication.  These  are  my 
words  and  I  am  not  putting  them  in  any- 
one's mouth.  The  idea  that  there  is  also 
an  opportunity  for  fraud  and  fraud  is  not 
exercised  cannot  in  any  way,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, mitigate  against  the  hard  examples 
which  the  committee  found. 

We  speak  of  seven  out  of  10  trips,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  a  small  number,  that 
$1,700  in  a  given  amount  is  a  small 
amount  of  money ;  but  we  were  not  think- 
ing about  that.  We  were  giving  the  Sena- 
tor the  benefit  of  every  doubt  that  we 
could  find.  That  is  why  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  did. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion very  well,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  think  the  argument  he  made,  to- 
gether with  the  one  matter  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  is  very,  very  strong.  The 
thing  that  really  caused  me  to  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  was  this  matter  of  con- 
duct. I  suppose,  and  I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  negative,  the  failure  to 
commit  fraud  on  every  occasion  is  not 
very  strong  evidence.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence. How  much  the  Senator  would  put 
on  it,  how  much  a  Juror  would  put  on  it, 
or  how  much  I  would  put  on  it,  depends 
on  the  individual.  My  only  point  is  that 
the  conduct  of  Tom  Dodd  during  these  6 
years  was  not  confined  to  those  few  mo- 
ments when  he  made  these  double  bill- 
ings. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  say,  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  committee 
looked  into  all  80  trips. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  Is  in 
agreement  on  that,  then  my  point  Is 
made.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  continue 
along  the  lines  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MtTRPHY]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller].  Did  the  committee  look 
into  and  did  it  find  that  the  reimburse- 
ment which  was  received  by  Senator 
Dodd  on  the  double  billing  cases  was  in- 
cluded by  him  as  honoraria  on  his  in- 
come tax  as  a  whole,  or  Included  as  ex- 
penses plus  honoraria? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  For  what  seemed  to  it 
to  be  a  very  good  reason,  the  committee 
did  not  inquire  into  the  income  tax 
aspects  of  any  of  these  transactions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  that  jurisdiction. 
The  Internal  Revenue  has  given  some 
public  indlcaUon  that  it  is  investigating 
the  Income  tax  aspects  of  this  situation 
so  we 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  going  into  that.  On  any  others,  did 
you  look  into  his  ledgers  or  the  books  in 
the  office,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  de- 
termine whether  he  included  this  as 
income? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  At  one  point  early  in 
the  committee's  investigation,  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Senator  Dodd 
would  give  us  access  to  his  books.  But 
when  we  got  to  the  point  of  requiring 
that  access,  it  was  refused.  Thus,  we  had 


to  build  our  financial  case  out  of  sub- 
penas  to  banks,  people  who  had  loaned 
him  money,  and  organizations  that  had 
the  other  half  of  the  records.  But  we 
have  never  seen  Senator  Dodd's  books. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
me  this:  I  have  a  recollection,  and  I  may 
be  in  error  on  it,  that  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to,  I  believe  it  was,  the  California 
trip  where  there  was  double  billing.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  that  the  total 
amount  he  received  was  considered  as 
an  honorarium  which  he  received  from 
a  private  organization. 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  We  got  that  informa- 
tion by  inquiring  of  the  private  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  treated  as  an 
honorarium  by  them? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  By  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Senator  find 
out  any  other  information  along  those 
lines  from  other  organizations? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  because  in  the 
other  cases,  the  amount  of  the  honorar- 
ium and  the  amount  for  expenses  were 
stated  separately.  But  in  this  case,  this 
organization  of  juvenile  court  judges 
gave  Senator  Dodd  a  flat  amount  and 
said,  "Take  your  expenses  out  of  it." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  question  I  have 
brought  up  was  along  the  line  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  was 
talking  about.  If  Senator  Dodd  went  out 
there,  did  the  Job  for  the  subcommittee 
he  had  planned  on  doing,  and  then  went 
out  to  make  a  speech  and  received  an 
honorarium  on  that  trip,  I  presume  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  double  billing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  try- 
ing to  listen  with  one  ear  and  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  hear  the  Senator.  Would  he 
repeat  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  If  on  that  trip 
Senator  Dodd  had  gone  to  California, 
done  the  committee  work  which  was  the 
Job  of  the  subcommittee,  had  been  re- 
imbursed for  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
speech  and  received  an  honorarium, 
I  would  presiune  there  wsis  nothing 
wrong  with  that;  and  this  is  what  I  be- 
lieve happened  on  that  occasion.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  In  that  case  the 
company  said,  "This  money  Includes 
both  your  expenses  and  the  hon- 
orarium." In  other  words,  "Here  is 
$500."  Let  us  say  it  was  Seattle,  and  not 
California.  "Take  your  expenses  out.  The 
rest  is  your  honorariimfi." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  how  Senator  Dodd  showed  that  on 
his  own  books? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  elicit  infor- 
mation only,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  about  guilt  or  innocence  at 
this  time. 

My  first  question  is.  When  were  Mr. 
Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  separated  from 
actual,  open  work  in  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  After  the  election  of 
1964.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  about  Decem- 
ber? 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was 
separated  promptly  at  that  time,  but  Mr. 
Boyd  remained  on  the  payroll  for  a 
number  of  months  thereafter,  I  will  get 
those  two  dates.  I  do  not  have  them  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  in  1964.  after 
the  election,  and  though  Mr.  Boyd  was 
officially  separated  from  his  work,  he 
was  kept  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Through  the  charity 
of  Mr.  DoDD. 

When  did  these  stories  that  were  car- 
ried in  the  newspapers  begin? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  January  24,  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1966? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  The  first  line  in 
the  report  shows  that — January  24,  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  did  Boyd  and 
this  lady  first  enter  Senator  Dodd's  of- 
fice in  secrecy  to  take  papers? 

I  have  page  123  of  the  hearings,  where 
it  is  shown  that  Mr.  Sonnett  said: 

When  was  Mrs.  Carpenter's  employment 
terminated  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BoTD.  On  December  7,  1964. 

Mr.  Sonnett.  And  following  December  7, 
1964,  you  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  had  occasion  to 
see  one  another  often,  and  you  had  much 
discussion  of  this  project,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Before  and  after  December  7, 
1964,  yes,  sir. 

That  is.  they  were  discussing  this  proj- 
ect in  December  1964. 

But  It  was  not  until  January,  I  think  you 
told  us,  that  you  planned  the  procedure  of 
entering  the  office  to  obtain  docimients? 

Mr.  BoTD.  I  think,  yes,  sir,  that  Is  corract. 
I  have  tried  to  stress  in  my  testimony  that 
the  development  of  this  whole  project  was 
fitful  m  starts  and  halts,  and  I  think  the 
word  "plan"  denotes  a  little  more  skill  and 
consistency  In  the  Idea  that  I  think  should 
be  given  to  it. 

But  at  least  it  was  in  January  that  they 
began  planning. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  stated  that  it 
was,  I  believe,  in  March  and  April  that 
the  two  trips  which  have  been  in  dispute 
here  took  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No ;  it  was  in  February. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Tucson  trip  was 
from  February  26  to  March  2. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Los  Angeles 
trip  was  March  23  and  March  24. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  were  definitely 
after  Boyd  and  Marjorie  Carpenter  were 
let  go. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Boyd  and  Marjorie 
Carpenter  have  no  place  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  financial  problems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  my  ques- 
tion. It  was  after  they  were  let  go. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  in  December 
of  1964. 

When  did  O'Hare  defect? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mid-July. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mid- July? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  was  he  in  contact 
with  Marjorie  Carpenter  and  James  Boyd 
between  December  and  July? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  record  does 
not  show  whether  O'Hare  and  Carpenter 
and  Boyd  were  in  contact  with  each  other 
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between  December  1964,  and  JvHj  when 
Boyd  defected? 

BCr.  BENMETT.  I  ttalnk  the  Senator 
can  anume  they  bad  some  contact  Im- 
mediately before  the  defection,  beeaxue 
they  persuaded  him  to  defect:  but  I  do 
not  know  over  how  long  a  period  it  ex- 
tended.          

Bfr.  liAUSCHE.  Those  were  the  only 
questions  I  had  on  that  subject. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question 
With  reapect  to  the  seven  bUllngs.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
we  must  charge  those,  on  the  basis  of 
the  proof,  to  an  evil  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Boyd  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dooo? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  never 
used  the  word  "evU." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  wrongful  pur- 

ixMe. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  record 
shows  Mr.  DoDD  permitted  these  extra 
funds  to  come  Into  his  account,  and  that 
In  getting  them  Into  his  accoimt  he  had 
to  have  had  knowledge  they  were  going 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  then,  having 
knowledge.  It  was  wrong  that  he  did  not 

stop  It?         

Mr.  BENNKTT.  I  think  It  was  wrong 
that  he  participated  in  the  process  that 
brought  the  money  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  next  question  is. 
How  many  trips  could  he  have  charged 
to  the  Government  under  the  autMnatlc 
right  given  of  two  return  trips  a  year,  up 
to  a  certain  period,  and  then  six  return 
trips?  What  would  have  been  the  maxi- 
mum number  be  could  have  charged  tf 
the  tilpe  had  been  made  to  his  home  and 
back  to  Waahlngton? 

Ux.  BENNETT.  The  stipulation  shows 
that  between  January  1,  1981,  and  De- 
cember 1966,  he  could  have  charged  21 

round  tripe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  how  many  did  he 

charge?        

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  charged  one,  I 
think.  No.  I  am  looking  for  another 
schedule. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  he  charged 
none,  because  the  ctrcumstanoea  did  not 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  charge? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  that  is  not  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  it? 
Mr.  BENNITTT.  The  view  ot  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  that,  first.  Senator 
DoDD  accuses  O'Hare  of  carelessness  be- 
cause none  was  charged.  There  was  an 
opportunity  to  charge  10  during  O'Hare's 
period  of  tenure.  Ttut  record  shows  one 
was  charged,  if  I  could  get  my  hands 
on  a  Mst,  I  could  tell  the  Senator.  That 
one  was  prior  to  O'Hare's  employment, 
but  it  was  dining  that  period. 

So  there  were  nine  that  could  have 
been  charged  while  O'Hare  was  book- 
keeper, and  the  remaining  12  to  make 
up  the  21  became  available  after  O'Hare 
left. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  on  this 
subject  is.  Does  not  this  indicate  that 
Senator  Dodd  did  not  have  what  one 
would  call  detailed  knowledge  of  what 
hia  rights  were,  and  what  was  being 
done?  Because  it  is  admitted  that  there 
were  21  tzlps  that  he  could  have  charged, 
through  the  several  years,  and  he 
duurged  only  one:  and  of  those  21.  there 
were    10    trips   that  could  have   been 


charged  while  O'Hare  was  working  for 

him.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion by  sayliig  that  Senator  Dodd  had  the 
same  letter  all  the  rest  of  us  had,  and 
it  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  rely  on  his  book- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  why  would  he  not 

charge?        

Mr.  BENNETT.  Do  not  ask  me.  He  has 
not  testified  as  to  why  he  did  not  charge. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  that  Indicate 
a  sort  of  nonknowledge  of  what  was  ac- 
tually going  on  with  the  books?  It  would 
seem  to  me  he  would  definitely  have 
charged  It  otherwise. 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  I  do  not  think  It  has 
to  do  with  the  books.  It  has  to  do  with 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  rights  as  a 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  so  that  he  may  com- 
ment on  the  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STEWNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call the  evidence  as  to  the  20  or  21  trips 
involved  in  this  matter,  there  has  been 
no  proof  that  those  trips  were  actually 
taken  and  the  money  paid  out  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd  for  the  plane  fare,  or  whatever 
the  fare  was,  and  he  did  not  file  for 
reimbursement. 

As  I  remember,  the  facts  are  that  there 
were  Just  21  times  when  he  wm  eligible 
to  have  been  reimbursed  for  a  trip  If  he 
made  the  trip,  and  paid  the  money  out  of 
his  pocket  for  his  plane  fare  or  train 

fare.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  So  as  I  recall  the  facts, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  one  moment 
further,  there  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished by  Senator  Dods  and  his  account- 
ants the  identification  of  these  21  trips. 
The  question  was  asked  a  minute  ago 
why  we  did  not  give  him  credit  for  those 
21  trips,  for  the  amounts.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  stated  that  In  his  view  it  was 
Irrelevant,  and  I  thhik  he  was  correct 
That  is  not  any  of  our  business.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  ever  made  the 
trips  or  not.  There  is  no  proof  before  us, 
as  I  recall,  thpt  the  trips  were  ever  made. 
He  was  Just  eligible  to  make  those  trli», 
and  then,  if  the  trlpw  were  made,  would 
have  been  eligible  for  reimbursement  if 
he  had  paid  out  his  money.  But  until 
proof  is  made  that  he  made  the  trips 
and  paid  for  them  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
Is  not  eligible  for  any  reimbursement. 

By  the  way,  such  daims  are  not  out- 
dated yet.  The  statute  of  limitations  on 
that  is  10  years.  I  am  advised  that  even 
though  the  appropriation  has  lapsed,  he 
Is  still  eligible  for  reimbursement  if  he 
can  prove  that  he  made  trips  to  Connec- 
ticut, Colorado,  or  anywhere.  They  can 
pay  it  out  of  a  later  appropriation. 

That  is  my  best  recollection  of  the 
facts  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld,  so  that  I  may  clear  up  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Stipulation  No.  108  reads 
as  follows: 
For  tbe  period  cooomenclng  January  1, 


1901,  tbrough  Deoembar  31,  1D66,  Senator 
Dodd  made  21  round  trips  between  Waab- 
In^lton.  D.C  and  Connecticut  for  which  he 
waa  entitled  to  be  reimburMd  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  under  the  pro- 
visions of  2  n.S.C.  43b,  but  for  which  be  re- 
ceived no  reimbursement. 

I  stated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  as  to  the  21  tripe  in  6 
years,  I  go  hmne  about  every  week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P»resident,  the  Sen- 
ator was  reeding  from  page  866.  agree- 
ment No.  108. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  It  Is  pert  of  the  stip- 
ulation entered  into  as  of  March  11. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  read  it  now.  It 

says  Senator  Dodd  did  make  21  roimd 

trips   between    Washington,   D.C,   and 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  For  which  he  received  no 

money.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  read  now  from  the 
stipulation  :  "For  which  he  was  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate."  Iliey  used  the  past 
tense:  the  Senator  Is  correct  on  that. 
I  thought  the  stipulation  merely  said  he 
was  eligible,  and  regret  my  misstate- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  stipulation. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  the 
Senator's  intention  to  mislead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  irrelevance  as  to  crediting  Sen- 
ator Dodd  with  the  amount  involved  is 
still  pertinent,  because  the  Senator  is 
still  entitled  to  file  for  reimbursement 
of  the  money,  if  he  wishes,  since  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  not  run.  So 
we  had  no  right  to  charge  or  credit  him, 
one  way  or  the  other. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   BENNETT.  I   yield   first   to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  then  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  frtun  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
I  would  not  engage  In  discussion  about 
the  Senator's  guilt  or  Innocence,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  say  now,  to  the  face  of 
the  argument  that  was  made,  we  can- 
not dismiss  the  claim  of  nonknowledge 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  non- 
knowledge  will  be  of  help  to  him,  and 
charge  him  with  knowledge  when  It  will 
be  hurtful  to  him.  That  Is  what  I  think 
the  Senator  la  doing  when  he  says  we 
must  cast  aside  the  argument  that  he  did 
not  bill  for  21  trips  for  which  he  could 
have  bUled. 

That  shows  a  course  of  conduct  that 
he  did  not  know,  or  deliberately  failed 
to  bill,  while  thtogs  were  going  on  in 
his  ofHoe  that  would  have  brought  money 
to  him. 

Senators  cannot  have  both  sides  of 
this  argument.  We  must  be  consistent 
to  the  matter,  and  if  it  is  to  be  argued 
that  he  should  have  known  about  the 
double  bllltog,  then  it  must  be  said  that 
he  should  have  known  that  he  was  not 
billing  for  trips  that  he  made,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  reimbursement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  can  say  that  because 

he  received  the  same  official  notification 

from  the  disbursing  ofllce  that  we  did, 

and  those  of  us  who  have  billed  for  those 

trips  have  done  it  on  the  basis  of  that 

information. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  did  he  not  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  he  have  too  much 

money?  Was  he  wanting  to  cheat  to  one 
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instance,  and  to  the  Instance  where  he 
was  entitled  to  the  money,  he  did  noth- 
ing about  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  that. 
having  had  the  knowledge  because  he 
bad  had  the  notice,  he  will  have  to  tell 
you  why  he  did  not  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  concludes 
my  questioning. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  raised  has  been  raised  by  many 
other  Senators  here  today.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  asked  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  asked  it  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Obviously,  many  Senators  are  dis- 
turbed by  this  question,  and  the  commit- 
tee constantly  gives  the  answer  that  It  is 
irrelevant,  when  It  gets  to  the  question  of 
the  claim  for  funds  which  Senator  Dodd 
did  not  make,  but  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  If  the 
committee  had  found  that  the  double 
billing  by  Senator  Dodd — and  there  is  no 
dispute  that  there  was  double  billing — 
was  due  to  negligence  and  negligence 
alone,  would  the  committee  have  made 
a  recommendation  for  censure? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  committee 
would  not  have  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  committee  had 
not  made  a  recommendation  for  censure 
on  a  finding  of  negligence  for  double 
billing,  then  the  committee  would  have 
had  to  find  more  evidence,  to  order  to 
support  its  recommendation  for  censure; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  today  to  todicate  the  additional 
knowledge  that  Senator  Dooo  must  have 
had. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  committee  must 
then  have  been  looktog  for  an  addition- 
al factor  on  which  to  base  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

In  order  to  have  censure,  the  commit- 
tee must  have  been  looking  for  design  or 
Intent  on  the  part  of  Senator  Dodd  to 
perform  some  act  which  Is  toconsistent 
with  the  standard  of  ethics. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.   Then  the  committee 
was  lo<dclng  fortotent. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  relevant  and 
is  it  not  essential,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  committee  give  weight 
to  the  fact  that  Senator  Dodd  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  bill  the  Senate  on  sev- 
eral occasions— be  they  21  or  54,  it  does 
not  matter — but  he  did  not  do  so? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  It  is  the  committee 
position  that  he  had  an  opportunity  on 
10  occasions  and  that  he  would  have  had 
to  invent  the  opportunity  to  the  other 
cases.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  hav- 
ing invented  the  opportunity. 

We  assume  that  the  10  cases  repre- 
sented bona  fide  Senate  business. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ttve  stipulation  which 
IS  found  on  page  886  of  part  2  of  the  rec- 
ord clearly  todicates  that  Senator  Dodd 
niade  21  round  trips  from  Washington, 
oc,  to  Connecticut,  for  which  he  was 
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entitled  to  reimbursement  and  for  which 
he  received  no  reimbursement 

Mr.  BEIWETT.  The  Senator  is  now 
talking  about  sunethlng  else. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  getttog  to  the 
other  potot  I  want  to  get  it  on  a  clearer 
basis. 

The  Senator  agrees  that  Senator  Dodd 
had  a  clear  opportunity  to  bill  the  Senate 
for  21  trips  for  which  he  was  entitled  to 
reimbursement  but  for  which  he  did  not 
bill  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  stipulated  that 
on  the  theory  that  Senator  Dodd  must 
have  traveled  back  and  forth  to  Con- 
necticut over  these  years  at  least  21 
times.  But  we  had  no  listing  of  the  trips, 
the  dates,  or  the  places.  And  apparently 
Senator  Dodd  still  has  none,  because 
his  own  statement  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  was  that  his  accountants  are  still 
hunttog  for  the  trips  which  he  can 
justify  as  being  reimbursable. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  accept  a  stipulation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  entitled  to  ac- 
cept the  stipulation  without  gotog  be- 
hind the  stipulation.  If  we  go  behtod  this 
stipulation,  we  will  go  behtod  all  other 
stipulations. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  agreed  that  there 
were  21  occasions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  is  a  stipulation  that  the  committee 
and  Senator  Dodd  agreed  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  relevant  to  the 
committee  to  making  its  findings  and 
recommendations  that  it  consider  the 
fact  that  here  was  a  UJ3.  Senator  who 
did  not  claim  reimbursement  for  21  trips 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  looking  for  totent  cxi  the  part 
of  this  man  to  get  as  much  money  as  he 
possibly  oould  out  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  beai  suggested 
to  me  by  committee  counsel  that  this  Is 
relevant  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  but 
that  it  is  not  relevant  to  his  knowledge 
of  his  books  of  account. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  relevant  to  the 
committee  when  fee  committee  is  trytog 
to  find  intent?  "That  is  the  only  question 
we  have  been  trytog  to  get  euiswered  by 
the  c(Hnmlttee. 

When  the  committee  is  looking  for  In- 
tent, does  It  not  look  for  every  bit  of  evi- 
dence It  can  to  order  to  arrive  at  that 
totent?  And  is  It  not  relevant  that  here 
is  a  man  who  had  21  opportunities  to  col- 
lect about  $1,700  by  merely  asktog  for  It 
and  he  did  not  do  It? 

Is  that  not  relevant  to  the  question  of 
totent? 

"That  is  the  only  question  I  am  asktog. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  To  me— and  agato,  I 
am  not  a  lawyer 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  use  no  more  legal 
language,  I  assure  the  Senator.  I  am 
merely  asktog  to  plato  layman's  lan- 
guage, as  a  matter  of  commonsense.  Is 
this  not  evidence  that  would  help  you  to 
arrive  at  totent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thtak,  however,  It 
was  most  relevant  to  the  committee  on 
the  question  of  O'Hare's  responsibilities. 


The  posltian  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  that  O'Hare  was  responsible 
for  the  double  billing,  that  O'Hare  was 
respoiudUe  for  the  failure  to  collect  for 
these  trim. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  However,  the  Senator 
has  rejected  that  contention.  He  has  said 
it  was  not  O'Hare  who  was  responsible, 
but  Senator  Dodd  who  was  reqionsible 
and  was  tovolved. 

If  Senator  Dodd  is  being  tield  account- 
able for  the  douUe  billing  on  these  oc- 
casions, should  we  not  also  hold  him 
accountable  for  not  billtog  on  the  other 
occasions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Agato.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  required 
positive  action  to  acquire  the  double  bill- 
ing. And  the  failure  to  get  reimburse- 
ment on  these  trips  to  and  from  Massa- 
chusetts tovolved,  most  probably,  merely 
the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  means 
Cormecticut. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  It  costs 
more  to  get  to  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  TTie  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  it.  He  had  not  had  a 
letter  telltog  him  about  it  since  1959. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  this  man  were  so 
hungry  for  money,  would  he  be  likely 
to  forget  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  reim- 
bursement of  $1,700? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
beUeve  that  he  would,  but  he  did. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WbeUier  he  did  or  not 
tovolves  the  question  of  whether  we  have 
sufficient  evlaence  to  prove  that  he  did. 
And  some  of  that  evidence  tocludes  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  claim  reimburse- 
ment for  the  $1,700. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Agato.  going  to  the 
question  of  totent,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
totended  to  get  double  reimbursement, 
because  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  have  achieved  It  without  personal  to- 
volvement.  And  it  is  obvious  now,  from 
the  discussion  stoce  this  debate  began  on 
the  fioor,  that  he  totends  to  collect  the 
money  and  be  reimbursed.  He  told  us 
that  his  counsel  had  he&a.  working  on 
the  matter  for  m<mths  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  up  with  the 
Justification  on  which  he  expects  to  get 
the  reimbursement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  goes  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  Senator  was 
entitled  to  reimbursonent  which  he  did 
not  claim.  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  now  to  1967, 
and  the  Senator  says  he  is  about  to  claim 
it.  And  during  that  same  period,  he  al- 
legedly double  billed  and  received  money 
from  two  sources,  one  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  one  from  private  organiza- 
tions. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  stipulated. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  stipulated. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  It  not  seem  that  if 
you  are  to  give  weight  to  the  stipulation 
on  double  bllltog,  you  must  also  give 
weight  to  the  failure  of  the  Senator  to 
claim  reimbursement. 

I  think  that  is  all  Senator  Omsrrm  was 
asking.  It  is  all  Senator  Mxlleb  was  aak- 
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Ing.  It  Is  all  Senator  Murpht  was  asking. 
And  It  la  all  that  I  am  asking. 

Every  time  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee stand  up,  they  say  that  It  Is  not 
important  and  Is  not  relevant.  However, 
It  Is  relevant. 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Z  wologlze  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  give  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a 
chance  to  answer,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  committee  gave  some  weight 
to  the  matter,  but  since  this  wtis  nega- 
tive, the  weight  In  our  opinion  was  much 
less  than  the  weight  to  be  given  to 
positive  action. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  recognize  the 
Senator's  authority  to  give  weight  to  a 
matter  and  divide  that  weight  as  you 
see  fit. 

There  is  no  question  involved  as  to 
whether  you  give  a  question  superior 
weight. 

We  on  the  floor  are  not  clear  whether 
the  committee  gave  weight  to  it  or 
whether  It  was  relevant  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  I  had  better  let 
the  lawyers  take  over. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  without  the  Senator 
from  Utah  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopkr]  may  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachiisetts  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
«peak  on  this  matter  solely  as  a  lawyer, 
or  as  a  former  Judge.  I  want  to  speak  In 
terms  of  a  layman. 

First,  It  is  correct  that  the  committee 
had  to  determine  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  with  respect 
to  the  double  billings,  as  a  basis  for  its 
findings. 

In  the  Senate,  the  committee  must  face 
the  question  directly  because  questions 
are  being  asked  the  members  of  the 
committee  what  we  determined  was  the 
Intention  of  the  distingul^ed  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

It  Is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer. We  are  dealing  with  a  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  the  billings  were  made. 
The  state  of  mind  can  be  determined  in 
many  ways.  Sometimes  the  best  evidence 
Is  what  the  actor  says  at  the  time  he 
performs  the  questioned  act.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
evidence  to  produce.  It  follows  that  the 
committee  had  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  acts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the 
double  billings. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  the  committee  believed  indicated 
Intent:  One,  and  Important,  is  the  fact 
that  In  the  seven  billings,  as  stipulated, 
when  expenses  were  collected  from  both 
a  private  organization  and  the  Senate, 


collections  for  expenses  were  first  made 
from  the  private  organization  and  then 
later,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or 
his  representative  filed  vouchers  with  the 
appropriate  officials  to  secure  a  second 
payment  for  expenses  for  the  same  trip. 

In  such  circumstances — and  that  Is 
what  we  had  to  go  by — we  considered 
that  having  been  paid  once  by  a  private 
organization  and  then  filing  claims  for  a 
second  payment  from  the  United  States, 
the  Senator  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  it  was  a  second  payment.  I  believe 
it  was  a  reasonable  Judgment  we  could 
make  about  his  intention.  I  must  say 
that  we  were  influenced  to  a  degree  by 
the  facts  of  the  entire  case — as  has  been 
stated,  the  pattern  or  conduct  to  secure 
funds.  This  was  the  determination  that 
the  committee  made  with  respect  to  the 
intent  of  the  Senator. 

I  must  say,  however.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut — because 
our  committee's  duty  is  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  Senate  and  also  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut — 
such  evidence  as  he  could  present  to  bear 
upon  his  intention  had  to  be  weighed 
by  the  committee,  and  it  must  also  be 
weighed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  others  have  referred 
to  circumstances  and  facts  bearing  on 
his  intent.  Stipulation  108  on  page  866 
has  been  cited.  We  do  not  go  behind  that 
stipulation.  It  is  a  stipulation — an  agree- 
ment— Just  as  other  stipulations  in  this 
case.  The  committee  agreed  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  Dodd  made  21  round  trips 
between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Connect- 
icut, for  which  he  was  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed. 

It  is  an  element  bearing  on  Intention 
which  we  had  to  consider,  that  Is,  if  he 
did  not  ask  to  be  reimbursed  for  this,  it 
has  weight  upon  what  his  Intentions  were 
with  respect  to  double  billing.  But  there 
Is  a  fact  connected  with  tills  stipulation 
which  has  not  been  mentioned.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  hope  that  I  will  be  corrected  by 
members  of  the  committee  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

With  respect  to  that  stipulation,  I  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Dodd  said  he  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  O'Hare  or  the  Senator's 
staff  had  failed  to  bill  the  Senate  for 
these  trips  until  this  entire  question 
arose.  So,  you  see,  his  intention  later  does 
not  have  the  same  bearing  upon  liis  in- 
tention at  the  time  he  could  have  filed. 

I  know  that  lawyers  will  understand 
the  points  I  have  made.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  we  made  our  Judgment.  Upon 
these  facts  we  foiuul  intent.  It  was  a 
difficult  determination  to  make  and  it  Is 
now  for  the  Senate. 

Have  I  responded  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld?  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Before  I  yield,  may  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  wishes  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement  beifore  the  Senate  ad- 
journs this  afternoon. 


Have  I  been  misinformed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  was  the  proper 
Information  when  the  Senator  from  Utah 
received  it.  As  of  now,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  Just  as  soon  wait  to 
make  his  remarks  tomorrow — at  the  re- 
quest of  severEil  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Everyone  who  has  asked  me  about  it,  has 
asked  me  to  wait  until  tomorrow.  On  that 
basis,  that  Is  my  request,  if  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  leader  and 
of  everyone  else. 

I  believe  my  office  did  put  out  a  press 
release  which  did  not  say  very  much.  It 
was  an  excerpt  of  what  I  had  hoped  to 
say  today,  but  I  believe  we  can  pick  that 
up  tomorrow  morning  and  make  a  some- 
what fuller  record. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  point  with  ref- 
erence to  the  wire  service 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  with  reference  to  a 
wire  service  story  carried  on  Sunday.  I 
find  that  the  wire  service  reporters  are 
generally  good,  if  you  talk  to  them.  They 
do  not  read  very  well.  They  write  reason- 
ably well. 

This  story  was  taken  from  a  written 
report  published  in  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
paper,  and  It  said  that  I  would  give  con- 
sideration to  resignation  from  the  com- 
mittee if  what  we  reported  here  was  sub- 
stantially rejected. 

I  did  not  mean  to  have  this  statement 
Interpreted  as  a  matter  of  pique  or  a 
kind  of  threat  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure 
that  after  what  the  Senator  f rcMn  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENi  said  about  me  today,  no 
one  would  think  it  was  a  threat,  any- 
way, but  rather  as  an  indication  of  what 
I  thought  the  committee  had  tried  to  do 
by  way  of  interpreting  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  when  this  committee  was  set 
up.  My  conclusion  then  was  that  if  our 
recommendations  were  rejected,  I  would 
have  to  conclude  that  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  conunittee,  had  not  properly  read 
the  Intent  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  what  it  wanted  from  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, or  that,  having  read  it  correctly, 
we  should  not  have  responded  as  we 
have.  Taking  those  two  points  into  con- 
sideration, I  made  that  statement  to 
the  Minnesota  paper. 

I  have  not  urged  anyone  to  vote  for 
the  censure  resolution;  I  do  not  intend 
to.  But  I  do  hope,  tomorrow,  to  give  what 
at  least  was  my  interpretation  of  what 
the  Senate  exjiected  of  us  and  to  present 
for  the  Senate,  not  as  prosecutors  and 
not  even  as  presenting  something  to  a 
Jury,  but  simply  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate, so  far  as  I  can,  the  facts  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  the  basis 
upon  which  I  was  moved  to  sign  the 
unanimous  committee  report,  which  did 
recommend  the  censure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  The  defense  has  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  double-billing  al- 
legation, or  count,  to  a  question  of  credi- 
bility—whether the  Senate  believes  Mr. 
O'Hare  or  whether  It  believes  Senator 
DoDD.  The  committee  took  testimony  of 
Mr.    O'Hare,    yet    the    committee's   re- 


port refers  to  Mr.  O'Hare's  reprehen- 
sible action,  and  to  some  degree  discred- 
its its  own  witness. 

Upon  what  does  the  committee  rely 
as  proof  of  the  allegations  of  double  bill- 
ing, other  than  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
O'Hare  and  the  stipulations  which  are 
contained  in  the  committee's  report? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  relies 
upon  the  vouchers  it  has  obtained,  upon 
afQdavlts  it  has  obtained  from  the  pri- 
vate sources  tliat  paid  money  to  reim- 
burse expenses  to  the  Senator;  and  I 
believe  the  record  Is  firm  and  safe  with- 
out Mr.  O'Hare's  testimony. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  committee's 
contention  that  without  O'Hare's  testi- 
mony there  Is  sufficient  evidence  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Senate  to  support 
a  finding  on  the  allegation  of  double 
billing?         

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  commit- 
tee's position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
but  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  for  3  hours  and  I  hope 
that  he  does  not  have  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions which  will  keep  the  Senate  in 
session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  ask  a 
tong  list  of  questions  but  I  shall  not.  If 
the  Senator  wishes,  he  might  be  seated 
for  a  moment  or  two  so  that  he  might 
rest  his  feet,  while  I  ask  the  question,  and 
then  rise  and  respond.  I  have  but  one 
question  that  I  want  to  ask  at  this  time. 

Would  the  Senator  refer  to  paragraph 
101  through  103  of  the  stipulations,  at 
page  865? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  found  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  we  have 
a  case.  In  paragraph  101  of  the  stipula- 
tion, in  which  the  U.S.  Government  paid 
American  Airlines  $378.42  for  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  Seattle  and  from  Seattle  to 
Washington,  D.C,  but  in  paragraph  No. 
103  it  is  stated: 

Senator  Dodd  received  >600  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ere  on  or  about  June  36,  1963.  as  an  honorar- 
ium for  his  speech  on  the  morning  of 
June  18.  1963,  to  the  convention  o*  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Oommlsslon- 
ere  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lawyers  know  what  a  stipulation  Is. 
It  is  something  agreed  to  by  both  parties 
to  a  controversy.  Neither  party  can  con- 
test whatever  Is  stipulated. 

How  could  the  committee  stipulate 
that  that  was  a  $500  honorarium  and 
then  in  effect  conclude  that  it  was  an 
honorarium,  not  of  $500,  but  an  honorar- 
ium of  $121.58,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
$500  being  a  double  billing  of  transporta- 
tion expenses?  The  committee  did  In  fact 
stipulate  that  Senator  Dodd  received  $500 
for  a  speech  and  that  that  $500  was  an 
honorarium,  not  transportation  expenses. 
How  can  the  committee  now  contend 
that  that  payment  was  of  transportation 
expenses? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  a  minute  or  two  to  check? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  question 
^ :  How  can  you  stipulate  that  all  of  the 
$500  is  an  honorarlimi  and  then  con- 
clude in  effect  that  only  part  of  It  was 


•n  honorarium  and  the  rest  was  for 
transportation  expenses? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah— the  only  answer  I  can  give  Is  that 
the  committee  has  no  basis,  no  firm  ba- 
sis, for  saying  that  this  $500  was  in  fact 
divisible  between  expenses  and  an  hon- 
orarlimi  and  very  probably  should  not 
have  been  in  the  listing  of  7,  and  the  list 
should  have  been 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  With  great  satisfac- 
tion, I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlttiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  erf  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  20  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call  to- 
morrow morning  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  yield  so  that  I 
might  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
heard  correctly.  The  Senator  requested 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call 
tomorrow  morning  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  be  recognized? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  I  asked  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call  tomorrow 
morning  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  (H-dered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
cluded Its  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 112  for  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  un- 
der the  usual  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  atteiMlance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  this  week. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  SPECIAL  SES- 
SION OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  list  of  nominations  of  delegates 
who  are  now  serving  in  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  who,  I  understand, 
are  members  of  the  permanent  U.8.  dele- 
gation, which  were  received  today  frcm 
the  President. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
of  nilnols;  Joseph  John  Slsoo,  of  Mary- 
land; William  B.  Buffum,  of  Maryland; 
and  Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California, 
to  be  delegates  to  the  spe^al  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  restune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON 
DIPLOMATIC  REI4ATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  Senate  parsed 
S.  1577,  which  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  bill  was  cleared  for  passage  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  was  not  made  at 
that  time. 

At  the  request  of  the  dlstlngTilshed 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thuhmond],  I  now  enter  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  enters  the  motion  for 
reconsideration  of  S.  1577,  which  will  be 
duly  recorded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  request  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  return  the  inpers  on  S. 
1577  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frran  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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BCr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  hear  the 
number  or  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  S.  1577,  having 
to  do  with  diplomatic  immunities  at- 
tached to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor taken  this  up  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  BiANSPEELD.  No. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A  matter  of 
this  Importance— — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  was  the  report 
which  was  passed  last  week  and  asked 
now  to  be  reconsidered  and  have  the 
papers  returned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  know 
whether  an  objection  was  eligible  here 
and  whether  the  chairman  might  want 
to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  courtesy 
which  we  usually  accord. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  discourteous,  but  that  is  not  the 
point. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM  AND  SUBSIDY 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  several  years  the 
administration  has  been  giving  lipservlce 
to  a  revision  of  o\ir  farm  prognun 
whereby  it  would  curtail  the  large  sub- 
sidy payments  which  are  being  made  to 
the  corporate  type  of  farmers. 

Notwithstanding  these  fine  phrases, 
however,  each  time  that  the  proposal  has 
been  before  the  Congress  to  limit  these 
subfiidy  payments  not  only  was  the  ad- 
ministration silent  but  it  actually  op- 
posed the  amendment  which  would  place 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  which  could 
be  paid  to  any  one  individual  and  which 
would  therefore  limit  these  programs  to 
the  benefit  of  the  bona  fide  farmers. 

As  a  result  the  size  of  the  cash  pay- 
ments for  land  diversion  has  contin- 
uously expanded. 

These  subsidy  payments  to  which  we 
are  referring  represent  pasnnents  under 
the  soil  bank  and  acreage  diversion  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth;  that  is,  they  are  di- 
rect cash  pa3rment8  and  are  in  addition 
to  and  not  a  part  of  any  subsidy  which 
the  Government  may  be  making  under 
the  price-support  program  to  these  same 
individuals. 

In  1966  there  were  five  farming  opera- 
tions which  received  a  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy  in  excess  of  $1  million 
each. 

In  1966  there  were  11  farming  opera- 
tions which  received  direct  cash  subsidies 
in  excess  of  $500,000  but  less  than  $1 
million. 

In  1966  there  were  258  individuals  or 
corporations  operating  as  farmers  who 
received  direct  cash  payments  of  between 
$100,000  and  $500,000. 

In  1966  there  were  936  so-called  farm- 
ing (H>eratlons  which  received  direct 
cash  subsidies  of  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000. 


In  1966  there  were  3,939  individuals 
who  received  between  $25,000  and  $50,000 
each. 

A  complete  listing  of  all  those  who 
received  in  excess  of  $50,000  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks;  however,  I  call  attention  to 
Just  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  situa- 
tions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
classified  two  State  penitentiaries  as 
farmers,  thereby  making  them  eligible 
for  direct  subsidy  payments.  The  Lou- 
isiana State  Penitentiary  collected  a  cash 
subsidy  of  $92,135  while  the  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary  collected  $122,090  as 
Incentives  to  curtail  their  fanning  oper- 
ations. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  classified  as 
a  farmer,  and  it  collected  $337,345  to 
curtail  its  farming  operations. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Correction 
is  classified  as  a  farmer  needing  Govern- 
ment assistance,  and  it  was  declared 
eligible  for  direct  cash  payments  totaling 
$288,911. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  another 
"western  farmer"  which  collected  $125,- 
552  to  curtail  its  fanning  operations. 

Based  upon  these  large  payments  it  is 
obvious  that  the  small  family-type 
farmer  Is  not  the  real  beneficiary  of  our 
present  farm  program,  but  rather  the 
Government  through  these  large  pay- 
ments is  in  reality  subsidizing  an  expan- 
sion of  the  corporate  type  of  farming 
operation. 

The  time  Is  long  past  due  when  this 
program  should  be  curtailed  and  these 
pajmients  restricted  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  for  any  one  farming 
operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
1966  pajrments  of  $50,000  and  over  under 
the  various  farm  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Payments  of  tl.OOO.OOO  and  over  under  ASCS 

programs,   1966    {exaluding    price-support 

loans) 

CALirOENIA 

Grlffen,  Inc.,  Huron  (Fresno 

County)    $2,397,073 

South  Lake  Farma,  Five  Points 

(Fresno  County) 1.468,698 

J.  O.  BoBwell  Co.,  Corcomn  (Kings 

County)     2,807,633 

Salyer  Land  Co.,  CorcoiBn  (Kings 

County)    1,014,860 

haWah 

Hawaiian    Commercial    &   Sugar 

Co.,   Honolulu    (Stat*  office)  ..      1.  236,  3S5 

Payments  of  (500,000  to  $999,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans) 

ARIZONA 

Farmers     Investment    Co.,     Agulla 

(Maricopa    County). $747,647 

Youngker  Farms,  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa County) 608,988 

CALIFORNIA 

Vista  Del  Lland,  Flrebaugh  (Fresno 

County)    .- 622,840 

Boston  Ranch  Co.,  Lemoore  (Fresno 

County)    . 506,061 

Kem  County  Land  Co.,  Bakersfleld 

(Kern    Co\mty) . 662,067 

Westlake  Farms,   Stratford    (Kings 

County)    . 622,669 


Payments  of  $500,000  to  $999,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

FLORIDA 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  South 
Bay  (Palm  Beach  County) $676,433 

HAWAn 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu (State  office) 577,428 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,   Honolulu    (State 

office)     526,171 

Walalua     Agricultural     Co.,     Ltd., 

Honolulu  (State  office) 516,520 

PUERTO    Rico 

Luce    &    Co.,    Agulrre     (Mayaguez 

County)    618,224 

Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  {excluding  price-support 
loans) 

ALABAMA 

E.  P.  Mauldln,  Town  Creek  (Law- 
rence County) $101,398 

ARIZONA 

O.  L.  HUburn,  Bowie  (Cochise 
County) 116,000 

Goodyear    Farms,    Litchfield    Park 

(Maricopa  County) 275,056 

Boigle  Farms,   Chandler    (Maricopa 

County)    268,584 

D.  R.  Hlett,  Mesa  (Maricopa  Coun- 
ty)     180,887 

Waddell  Ranch  Co.,  WaddeU  (Mari- 
copa County) 139,187 

Frldenmaker  Farms,  Phoenix  (Mari- 
copa County) 130,398 

Abel     Bros.,     Tolleson      (Maricopa 

County)     129,358 

F.  C.  Layton,  Tolleson  (Maricopa 
County)    126.358 

Ben  Rlggs  &  Son,  Chandler  (Mari- 
copa County) 115,603 

Ed    Ambrose,    Buckeye     (Maricopa 

County)    114,975 

J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co.,  Buckeye 

(Maricopa  County) 114,619 

Bkw  Farms,  Inc.,  Marana  (Pima 
County) 285,508 

John  Kal,  Marana  (Pima  County).     200,411 

John   J.  and   Ola  V.   Lord,  Tucson 

(Pima  County) 118,  667 

Klrby  Hughes,  Marana  (Pima  Coun- 
ty)         112.017 

C  &  V  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co.,  Inc., 

Maricopa   (Pinal  County) 453,328 

Red  River  Land  Co.,  Stanfleld  (Pinal 

County)     362,138 

ECamllton  Farms,  Eloy  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)      347,810 

John  D.  Singh.  Casa  Grande,  (Final 

County)    317,742 

Ak     Chin     EInterprises,     Maricopa 

(Pinal    County) 278,422 

Pima   Community   Farms,   Sacaton 

(Pinal    County) 273,303 

Arizona  Fanning  Co.,  Eloy   (Pinal 

County)    218,523 

L-4    Ranches,    Inc.,    Queen    Creek 

(Pinal    County)-- 213,861 

Coury    Bros..    Queen    Creek    (Pinal 

County)    193,437 

W.    T.    Golston    Farms,    Stanfleld 

(Pinal  County) 188, 873 

Kirby  Hughes,  Tucson  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)         185.163 

Thunderblrd  Farms,  Phoenix  (Pinal 

County)     158,880 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County) 155,276 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co.,  Arizona 

City  (Pinal  County) 154,243 

Rancho   Tlerra   Prleta,   Eloy    (Pinal 

County)    148,291 

Talla  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanfleld  (Pinal 

County)    142,695 

Ray    Farms    Co..    Lltchfleld    Park 

(Pinal    County) 134,239 

Ifiom  &  Isom,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)    132, 168 
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payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $100,000  to  $499,999  under  ASCS 


programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

ARIZONA— continued 

Milton    P.     Smith,     Jr.,     Maricopa 

(Pinal    County) $126,962 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc.,  Eloy  (Pinal 
County)    109,870 

Paul  Brophy,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 
County)    ._- 109.266 

McCarthy  HUderbrand  Farms,  Eloy 
(Pinal  County) 108.316 

McFarland  &  Hanson  Ranches, 
Coolldge  (Pinal  County) 107.463 

Anderson  Bros.,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 
County)    106,266 

Glenn  Lane,  Coolldge  (Pinal  Coun- 
ty)         102,095 

Barkley  Co.  of  Arizona,  Somerton 
(Yuma  County) 324,588 

Bruce  Church,  Inc.,  Yuma  (Yuma 
County)    260,911 

J.  W.  Olberg,  Yuma  (Yimia  Coun- 
ty)     207,688 

Colorado  River  Trading  Co.,  Parker 
(Yuma  County)- 166.030 

Jones  Ranches.  E3oy  (Yuma  Coun- 
ty)     — - — 161.858 

Texas  Hill  Parms,  Yuma  (Yuma 
County)    138,920 

Ben  Simmons,  Parker  (Yuma) 
(County    128,941 

SherriU  LafoUette,  Phoenix  (Yuma 
County)    102,512 

ARKANSAS 

M.  K.  Kuhn  &  B.  K.  Happell  &  VKC, 
(Crittenden  County)    215,  525 

Bond  Pltg.  Co.,  Clarkedale  (Crit- 
tenden County)   107,674 

Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  Grady 

(Lincoln  County) 122,090 

George  Yarbrough,  England  (Lo- 
noke County)   126,351 

Howe   Lumber    Co.,    Inc.,   Wabash 

(Phillips  County)    255,  822 

Brooks  Orlffln.  Elaine  (Phillips 
County)    158.405 

Kelser  Supply  Co.,  Kelser  (south- 
ern Mississippi   County) 444,654 

Wesson      Farms,      Inc.,      Victoria 

(southern  Mississippi  County) 177, 083 

Rufus  C.  Branch,  Joiner  (southern 
Mississippi    County) 118,024 

Armorel  Planting  Co.,  Armorel 
(southern  Mississippi  County)..     102.405 

J.  G.  Adams  and  Son.  Hughes  (St. 
Francis  County)    136. 021 

CALIFORNIA 

Five  Points  Ranch.  Inc.,  Five  Points 

(Fresno   County) 471,583 

Airway  Farms,  Inc.,  Fresno  (Fres- 
no County)   364.177 

Jack  Harris.  Inc..  Five  Points  (Fres- 
no County)   344.672 

Sullivan   ft   Oragnanl,    Tranquility 

(Fresno  County)    290.914 

McCarthy     &    Hildebrand,     Burrel 


programs,    1966    {excluding   price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

CAUFOKNIA— continued 

J.  E.  O'Neill,  Inc.,  Fresno   (Fresno 
County) $116,664 

Llnneman  Ranches.  Inc..  Doe  Paloe 

(Fresno  County)   113,742 

Hamish   Five   Points,    Five   Points 

(Fresno  County)   113,  291 

Ryan      Bros.,     Mendota      (Fresno 
County)    110.198 

TeUes      Ranch,      Inc.,      Plrebaugh 

(Fresno  County)    108.398 

Wood    Ranches,   Lemoore    (Fresno 

County)    104.213 

H.   B.    Murphy    Co.,   Brawley    (Im- 
perial County)    ...     3S8.  079 

Elmore     Co.,     Brawley     (Imperial 
County)    287, 026 

Jack    Elmore,    Brawley     (Imperial 
County)    -. 197,  219 

Russell  Bros.  Rches.  Inc..  Callpatria 

(Imperial  County)    189.608 

W.   E.   Young   &  W.   E.   Young.   Jr., 

CaUpatria  (Imperial  County) 181.  182 

Irvine    Co.,    El    Centro    (Imperial 

County)    179,737 

C.  T.  Dearborn,  Callpatria  (Imperial 

County)     150,859 

Sinclair  Rches,  Callpatria  (Imperial 

County)    141,045 

J.   H.   Benson   Est.,   Brawley    (Im- 
perial County)   140,  676 

An  tone  Borchard  Co..  Brawley  (Im- 
perial County)    133.201 

Sal  ton  Sea  Farms.  Callpatria  (Im- 
perial County)    128.762 

Stephen  H.  Elmore,  Brawley   (Im- 
perial County)    126.243 

Donald  H.  Cox.  Brawley   (Imperial 

County)    110.  196 

Nell  Flfleld  Co.,  Brawley  (Imperial 
County)    107,892 

Wynne  &  Elmore,  CaUpatria   (Im- 
perial County)    104.586 

Stafford     Hannon,     Brawley     (Im- 

I>erlal  County)   lOl,  387 

Adamek    &    Dessert,    Seeley    (Im- 
perial County)  100,  184 

S.    A.    Camp    Farms    Co.,    Shatter 

(Kem  County) 426.922 

Miller    &    Lux,    Bakersfleld     (Kem 

County)     299.061 

M  &   R  Sheep  Co.,   Oildale    (Kera 

County)    386,949 

Oiumarra  Vineyard  Corp..  Bakers- 
fleld (Kern  County) 246.882 

Houchin  Bros.  Fanning  Buttonwll- 

low  (Kem  County) 245.313 

W.    B.    Camp    &    Sons.    Bakersfield 

(Kem    County) 192.080 

O.    M.    Bryant,    Jr.,   Pond    (Kem 
County)    180,443 

Mazzle       Farms,       Arvin       (Kem 

County)     173,014 

C.      J.     Vignolo,      Sbalter      (Kem 

County) .-     169,677 


(Fresno  County) 282, 948    Reynold    M.    Mettler,    Bakersfleld 

Schramm  Ranches.  Inc..  San  Joa-  '  (Kern   County). 129.743 

quin  (Fresno  County) 270.600     Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Bakersfleld  (Kem 

Tlmco,  Mendota  (Fresno  County)  -     3So!  006 
Bedfem   Ranches,   Inc.,   Doa   Palos 

(Fresno  County)    203,061 

Colt  Ranch.  Inc..  Mendota  (Fresno 

County) 184.626 

W'm    H.    Noble.    Kerman    (Fresno 

County)     166.794 

Prank  C.  Diener  Ranch.  Five  Points 

(Fresno  County)    161,522 

W.    J.     Deal,     Mendota     (Fresno 

County)    163,  660 

Raymond    Thomas,    Inc.,    Madera 

(Fresno  County)    163.  279 

M.    J.    &    R.    8.    Allen.    Coallnga 

(Fresno  County)    163.037 

Hugh  Bennett,  Plrebaugh,  (Fresno 

County)    149,917 

PlUbos  Bros.,  Inc..  Fresno  (Fresno 

County)    140.079 

V.  C.  Britton.   Plrebaugh    (Fresno 

County)    132,316 


County)     121.096 

Km.    H.    Mettler    &    Sons.    Shafter 

(Kem  County) 111,918 

Bldart    Bros.,     Bakersfleld     (Kem 

County)    .-     109.616 

McKittrlck       Ranch,       Bakersfleld 

(Kem  County) 107.247 

Cattanl     Bros.,     Bakersfleld     (Kem 

County)    105,318 

Wheeler  Farms,  Bakersfleld   (Kem 

County)    100,269 

West  Haven  Farming   Co.,  Tulare 

(Kings  County) 289,841 

Vernon    L.    Thomas,    Inc.,    Huron 

(Kings  County) 285,953 

J.    O.   Stone   Land   Co.,   Stratford 

(Kings  County) 232.851 

Oilkey  Farms.  Inc.,  Corcoran  (Kings 

County)     189,048 

Borba     Bros.,     Riverdale      (Kings 

Coxmty)    164,673 


programs,   1966    (excluding   price-aupport 
loans)  — Continued 

CALiFOKmA — oontinued 

Kem    River    Delta    Farms,    Waaco 

(Kwn  County).. $168,323 

Boyett  Fanning.  Corcoran  (Kings 
County)    117,266 

Nichols  Farms.  Inc..  Hanford  (Kings 

County)    112,677 

R.  A.  Rowan  Co.,  Los  Angeles  (Kings 

County)     100,778 

Red  Top  Ranch,  Red  Top  (Madera 

County)    138,666 

Bowles    Farming    Co.,    Los    Baaos 

(Merced  County) 141,376 

Wllco    Produce,    Blytbe    (Riverside 

County)     396,484 

Rivervlew  Farm  &  Cattle  Co.,  Blytbe 

(Riverside  County) .- 266,664 

Clarence  Robinson,  Blytbe  (River- 
side   County) 139,745 

John  Norton  Farms,  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 138,735 

Kennedy  Brothers.  Indio  (Riverside 

County)     107.466 

C.  J.  Shannon  &  Sons.  Tulare  (Tu- 
lare County)   230,572 

E.     L.     Wallace,     Woodland     (Yola 

County)    149.636 

E.   L.   Wallace   &  Sons,   Woodland 

(Yola  County) 106,443 

Heldrick    Farms.    Inc.,    Woodland 

(Yola  County) 103.722 

COLORADO 

Olive  W.  Garvey.  Garvey  Farms 
Management  Co.,  Colby,  Kans. 
(Kiowa    County) 107,110 

Baughman    Farms.     Inc..     Liberal. 

Kans.  (Kit  Carson  County) 286,368 

FLORIDA 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp.  Belle  Olade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 862,477 

Florida    Sugar    Corp.,    BeUe   Olade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 161,146 

A.  Duda  Sons,  Inc.,  Ovledo   (Palm 

Beach  County) 130,064 

715    Farms,    Ltd.,    Pahokee    (Palm 

Beach  Coimty) 113,336 

Closter    Farms.    Inc..    BeUe    Olade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 1(X>,  476 

SAWAn 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office) 489,369 

Ewa     Plantation     Co..     Honolulu 

(State  office) 458.220 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 422,001 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office) 420.019 

Orove  Farm  C^.,  Inc.,  Lihue  (State 

office) 376,678 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 359.639 

Honokaa      Sugar      Co.,      Honolulu 

(State    office) 368.627 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  Honolulu  (State 

office)    335,886 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 317.639 

Hutchinson  Sug;ar  Co..  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu  (State  office) 312.986 

Puna    Sugar   Co..   Ltd.,   Honolulu 

(State  office) 302.336 

Kahuku   Plantation  Co.,  Honolulu 

(State  office) 208.136 

Oayaud  Robinson.  MakaweU  (State 

office) 183,761 

XMDIANA 

William  Oehring,  Inc.,  Rensselaer 

(Jasper    County) 103,540 

IOWA 

Francis  Wisor  Gooselake    (Clinton 

County)    100, 189 

Amana     Society,     Middle-Amana 

(Iowa    Coxmty) 166,006 

XANaAS 

The  Garden  City  Co.,  Garden  City 

(Kearny  County) 100,  082 
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IMf  jnanhKthif  prtM-ntpport 
loans)  — Ckmtinued 


of  gltOjOdO  to  $0»M»  WtOer  ABCS     Paipnmtt  of  tlOOJOOa  to  $499^9  under  ASOS     PmymenU  of  $tOO.M0  to  $49»fi99  under  ASCS 

progranu,    19St    (etcUiding   price-aupport 
loans )  — Continued 

TKXMB — contlnuMl 

Rio  Farms,  Inc.,  Edcouch  (Hi- 
dalgo  County) $101,801 

R.  T.  Hoover  Farms,  Fabens  (Huds- 
peth County) 240,518 

C.  L.  Rancb,  Dell  City   (Hudspeth 

County)    119,233 

Halsell  Estate,  Kansas  City  (Lamb 

County)    134,586 

Busby       Farms,       Olton       (I<amb 

County)    100,733 

Pendell   and   Roseta  Farms,  Eagle 

Pass  (Maverick  County) 135,048 

Sun  Valley  Farms,  Inc.,  Fort  Stock- 
ton (Pecos  County) 159,810 

Clark  &  Roberts,  Pecos  (Red  River 

County)    173,407 

Worsham      Bros.,     Pecos      (Reeves 

Coimty)    217,126 

tr-Bar  Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  Pecos 

(Reeves  County) 178,822 

Kesey       Bros.,       Pecos       (Reeves 

County)    185,622 

Kenneth  Ltndemann,  Pecos  (Reeves 

County)    146,773 

Ml  Vlda  Farms,  Inc.,  Pecos  (Reeves 

County)    ._.     113,701 

John  W.  Nlgllazzo,  Hearne  (Robert- 
son County) 110,528 

F.  H.  Vahlfilng,  Inc.,  Mathls    (San 

Patricio  County) 138,880 

Fowler  E.  McDanlel,  Tulla  (Swisher 

County)  141,236 

W.  T.  Waggoner  trust  estate,  Ver- 
non (Wilbarger  County) 128,007 

WASHIKGTOIT 

Broughton  Land  Co..  Dayton  (Co- 
lumbia County) 103,545 

State  of  Washington.  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  Ephrata 
(Lincoln  County) 125,552 


proffrmmt,   1969    (taeludlnf  prioe-tupport 
loaTia )  — Continued 

msnsBiFn— ootttlnued 

Scopena  PUatattea.   BoHlar    catf  Dean  &  Co.   TMtdMtt    (Watfxlng- 

(Boatlar  Partsh) 9118.008        ton  County) _  •110.646 

J.  P.  Brown.  Lake  Provldenoe  (Sast  R.  A.  Insram.  Itsl&nA  (Washington 

CterroU  Parish) 182.061         Ooimty)    110.181 

Epps  Platntatlon,  Spps   {Mamt  Car-  montaita 

roll    Parish) 10S,962  Campbell    Farming,    Hardin     (Big 

South  coast  Corp..  MatlMWB  (La-  Horn    County) 164,851 

fofurche  Parish) _-    381.823  gt^tg  ^j  Montana.  Helena  (Sherl- 

Southdown.   Inc.,   Thllwdaux   (La-  ^an    County)         .                              337  845 

foorche  Parish) 168,868  '  "\^ 

J.      H.      wmiams.      NatcbltodieB  ^'^^  mxxico 

(KatchltocheB  Parish) 132,286  ^°^^  Garrett  &  Sons,  Clevis  (Curry 

Sterling  Sagar«.  Inc..  Wanklln  (St.  County)    148,608 

Mary   Parish) 116,630  Bmma      Lawrence,      Hobbe      (Lea 

w™t«™«  County)    168,261 

_,,.                j.~            ,j.«           oii  NORTH    CABOLJNA 

Delta    and   Pine    Land    Co,   Scott  ,,  ..  , _         „     ,    „  _. 

(Boilvar  County) 468,529  "cNalr   Farms,   Inc..  T.   J.   Harris, 

Bobbins  and  Long,  Bosedale  (Bol 


195. 053 


tnr    Cotinty)— 132.609 

Dan     SfiHgman.     Sbaw     (BoUvar 

County)    124.516 

Kline  Planting  Co,  Alligator  (Coa^ 

boma  County) 118,618 

Boundaway  Planting  Co.,  Alligator 

(Coahoma  County) -    116, 602 

Pred  Tayoletl  &  Sons.  Clarksdale 

(Coahoma  County) 104,210 

John  B.  &  F.  B.  IfcKee.  Friar  Point 


127,  850 


Red  Springs  (Hoke  County) 

OHIO 

Ward  Walton  b  Assoelates  Inc..  Up- 
per Sandusky  (MaHon  County)  __ 

CASGON 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton 

(Umatilla  County) 107.647 

PITEVrO    RICO 

A.   Bolg   Sucrs.,   Humacao    (Maya- 

guez  County) 340.005 


(Coahoma    County) 108,850     O.  Brewer  P.  R.  Co.,  Fajardo  (May- 

Oakhurst  Co.,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma  aguez  County) 808,204 

Coimty)    103. 561     Sucn  J.  SerraUes.  Mercedlta  (May- 

J.  H.  Sheraxd  &  Son,  Sherard  (Coa-  aguez   County)... 274,403 

homa   County) 108,184     a.   Martinez.   Jr.,   trust,    Aguadilla 

Pal  Sanders,  Walls  (De  So«o  Oorm-  (Mayaguez   Coimty) 131,885 

ty)    164,880     c.    Oppengeimlr    Admlnl,    Quaya- 

Tt>panco   Calno  Farm,   Lake   Cor-  nllla  (Mayaguez  County) 117,900 

infant  (I>!  Soto  county).           .  106,773                                soirrH  Carolina 
B.  W.  *'»^'«'»«  Planting  Co-  Louis* 

^(SoxS^Jrey,    CoS).-! 124.954     ^^o^"   «^''''   "^y"^''    <«^^     ,e7  083 

Blanche  R.  Slough,  in  care  of  T.  L.  County)      167,  083 

B«ed    m.    Belzoni    (Humphxeys  Texas 

Countf)    134,364     Three    Way    Land    Co,    De    Kalb 

auckhcmi    Planting    Co.,    BJl.    2,  (Bowie    County) 102.958 

Ore«nwood  (Leflore  County) 161. 686     h.    H.    Moore    A    Sons,     Navosta 

Vonr    Fifths    Plantation,    B.R.    8,  (Brazos   County) 274.902 

Oreenwood  (Leflore  County) 124,124      Tom    J.    Moore,   Nayasota    (Bracos 

West.  Inc.,  RJl.  1.  Sldon   (Leflore  County)    — _ 374,719 

Coiinty)    121,014     Est.  Geo.  C.  Chance,  Bryan  (Burle- 

Wlldwood      Plantation,      RJl.      3,  aon  County) 112,592 

Greenwood  (Leflore  County) 117, 042     Martha    M.    Russell,    San    Benito 

The  Branw  Farm.  Schlater  (Leflore  (Cameron  County) 103,134 

County)    102, 2C6     Edwin  P.  Carroll,  Panhandle  (Car- 
Harrison  Evans,  Shuqualak  (IToxu-                           Bon     County) 130,093 

bee  County) — 188.729     HIU  Farms,  Hart  (Ca»tro  County) ._     142,119 

Tandell     Bros,     Vance     (Quitman  Ware  Forms  Co.,  Dlmmltt  (Castro 

County)     127,923         County)    107,180 


Pantherbum    Co..    Panther    Bum 

(Sharkey  County) 112,884 

Cameta  Plantation.  Inc..  Angullla 

(Sharkey  County) 105,164 

Mrs.    E.    C.    Eastland,    DoddsvUle 

(Sunflower  County) 129,997 

Duncan  Farms,  Inc..  No.  2,  Inver- 

naas  (Sunflower  County) 116,419 

Boy  Flowers,  Mattson  (Tallahatchie 

County)    —     163,647 

M.  T.  Hardy,  Webb  (Tallahatchie 

Cotmty)    110.625 

ICke  P.  atanUvant.  Olendont  (Tal- 

Udiatchle  Coimty) 106,  633 

H.    B.    Watson    &    Bodb,    Tunica 


Carl  Easterwood,  Dlmmltt   (Castro 

County) 103,461 

Jlmmle      Cluck.      Bart       (Castro 

County)      101,778 

J.    K.    Griffith,    Morton    (Cochran 

County)    275,821 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Lorenzo  (Coch- 
ran County)    167,922 

Bill     Weaver,     Lamesa      (Dawson 

County)    111,  136 

Taft  McGee,  Herefotd  (Deal  Smith 

County)    129,080 

Perrin  Bros.,  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

County)    109,468 

R.  C.  Goodwin,  Hereford  (Deaf 
Smith   County)— 108,212 


(Tunica    County) .  108.801     ^ee  Moor  Farms,  CUnt   (El  Paao 

Uve  Oak  Plantation.  Areola  (Wash-  county)    ___     101.484 

ington  County) 188,455     Texas  DepartmelTt  "rf'SorrecUo'ii 

Potter   Bros.,   Inc,  Areola    (Wash-  Central     Farm     820.     Bugarland 

Ington  Coimty) 164.232  fFort  Bend  County) 388,911 

Hufibandvllle   Plantation,   care    ot  Ercell    Glvens,    Abemathy     (Hale 

W.    T.    Robertson,    Holly   Bldge  Connty) - 162,727 

(Washington  County) 123,523     Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr,  Houston  2 

Torrey    Weod    Jk    Son,    HJoUaadale  (Hidalgo  County) 152, 352 

(WsshlngtcA     County) 118,143     Sebastian   Cotton   b  Grain   Corp.. 

TraU     Lak«    FButatlon,    Ttalake  Sebastian  (Hidalgo  County) 133,190 

(Wasbbtgton    County) 116,179     Helen  Engelman  Stegle,  Elsa  (Hl- 

W.    T.    Touchberry,    care    of    Peru  dalgo   Coimty) 121,889 

PlantaUon,  Olen  Allan  (Washing-  Krenmueller  Farms.  San  Juan  (Hi- 
ton  County) 114.846         dalgo  County) 103,878 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs,  1966  (excluding  price-aupport 
loans) 

ALABAMA 

W.   L.   Corcoran,   Eufaula    (Barbour 

County)    54,668 

Ben  F.  Bowden,  Eufaula   (Barbour 

County)    _.. 61,227 

Joe    L    McHugh,    Orrvllle     (Dallas 

County)    90,654 

G.  T.  Hamilton,  Hlllsboro  (Lawrence 

County)    65,449 

Grady    Wlndle    Parker,    Courtland 

(Lawrence  County) 55,974 

T.  J.  Jones,  Sprott  (Perry  County) 65, 330 

ARXZOKA 

Luckett     Farms,     Bowie     (Cochise 

Coxmty) — .    88,884 

M.  H.  Barnes,  San  Simon   (CochUe 

County)    —    70,660 

Eaton  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.,  WUlcox  (Co- 
chise   County) 63,182 

Ous     Arzberger,     WUlcox     (Cochise 

County)    60,372 

H.   L.   Anderson,   Peoria    (Maricopa 

County)    96,915 

Southmountaln  Farms,  Inc.,  Laveen 

(Maricopa  County) 94,381 

A.    J.    Lewis,    Scottsdale    (Maricopa 

County)    92,852 

Hardesty  Bros.,  Buckeya   (Maricopa 

County)    92,520 

Morrison    Bros..    Hlgley     (Maricopa 

County)    — 92,072 

WaUace   Bales,   Buckeye    {Maxloopa 

County)    85,210 

Harris  Cattle  Co.,  Chandler  (Marl- 

oope  County). 8*.639 

Sutton    Bros..    Phoenix     (Maricopa 

County)    82,705 

Woodrow  Lewis,  Chandler  (Maricopa 

County)    TO.  080 

Henry  L.  Voss,  Phoenix  (Iifaricopa 

County)     77,989 

H.  C.  McGarlty,  Buckeye  (Maricopa 

County)    77.068 


Payments^  of  tSO.OOO  to^  $99,999  under  A^SCS^     PaymenU  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
'        "    ~~  "  "^  "  .       .    -•  programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 

loaTis)  — Continued 

AHizoNA — continued 
Woods  Co.,  Yuma  (Yuma  County).  $81,863 
James   A.   Wilson,   Phoenix    (Yum* 

County)    76, 929 

C    and    V   Growers,    Inc.,   Maricopa 

(Yuma    County) 75,626 


programs,    1966    (excluding    price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

AKizoNA — continued 

King    Farms,    Buckeye     (Marlcoi>a 

County) 873, 116 

Power  Ranches,  Inc..  Hlgley  (Mari- 
copa County) 72,627 

James  A.  Wilson,  Phoenix  (Mari- 
copa County) 71,568 

S.  L.  Narramore,  Phoenix  (Maricopa 
County)    71,039 

Vantex  Land  &  Development  (Mari- 
copa County) 68,938 

Don  H.  Bennett.  Buckeye  (Maricopa 
County)    68,776 

Robert  B.  Coplen,  Laveen  (Maricopa 
County)    65,698 

Leyton  Woolf,  Glendale  (Maricopa 
County)    64,888 

Raymond  D.  Schnepf,  Queen  Creek 
(Maricopa  County) 63,971 

Dougherty  Ranch,  Phoenix  (Mari- 
copa County) 63,287 

Gilbert  Turner,  Buckeye  (Maricopa 
County)    63,  128 

Ptielps  &  Palmer,  Mesa  (Maricopa 
County)    62,501 

James  M.  Hamilton,  Chandler  (Mar- 
icopa   County) 60,852 

Arena  Co.  of  Arizona,  Glendale  (Mar- 
icopa   County) 60,437 

S  &  P  Farms,  Inc.,  Gila  Bend  (Mari- 
copa County) 59,122 

W.  H.  Haggard,  Jr.,  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa County) 58,686 

D.  L.  Hadley,  Chandler  (Maricopa 
County)    ., 58,654 

Jacob  S.  Stephens,  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa County) 68,127 

Barney-Mecham,  Queen  Creek  (Mar- 
icopa   County) 57,470 

M.  I.  Vance  &  J.  A.  Mortensen,  Jr., 
Tempe    (Maricopa  County) 57,359 

B.  D.  Beebe  &  Sons,  Mesa  (Mari- 
copa County) 56,920 

P.  M.  GorrcU,  Buckeye  (Maricopa 
County)    66.854 

J.  S.  Hoopes.  Chandler  (Maricopa 
County)    66,592 

Chlco  Farms,  Peoria  (Maricopa 
County)    66,306 

Enterprise  Ranch,  Buckeye  (Mari- 
copa County) 63,835 

Dobson  &  Patterson,  Mesa  (Maricopa 
County)    53,098 

Arthur  E.  Price,  Chandler  (Maricopa 
County) 62,570 

Bob  Stump,  Phoenix  (Maricopa 
County)    62,361 

Salt  River  Farms,  Mesa  (Maricopa 
County)    61,646 

Kempton  &  Snedlgar,  Tempe  (Mari- 
copa County)   61,  512 

Ted  Slek,  Glendale  (Maricopa 
County)    50,966 

Eldon  K.  Parish,  Phoenix  (Mohave 
County)    74,885 

Argee  Farms,  Inc.,  Tucson  (Pima 
County)    92,641 

C.  &  W.  Ranches,  Inc.,  Marana  (Pima 
County)    86,358 

Avra   Lnd   &   Catle,   Tucson    (Pima 

County)    76,  268 

Luckett     Parma,     Cortaro,     Tucson 

(Pima  County) 65,813 

Claude  Hughes,  Marana  (Pima  <3oun- 

ty)   63. 147 

Watson      Farms,      Marana      (Pima 

County)    60,023 

Fred    Enke,    Casa    Grande     (Pinal 

County)    95,536 

Diwan  Ranches,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande 

(Pinal  County) 93,281 

li  Z  Farms.  Inc.,  Casa  Grande  (Pinal 

County)    92,  119 

Sunset  Ranches,   Inc.,   Eloy    (Pinal 

County) 91.171 


programs,    1966    (excluding    price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

ARIZONA — continued 

P.      S.      Thompson,      Eloy      (Plnal 

County)    $84,599 

H.     L.     Holland,     CooUdge      (Pinal 

County)    83,572 

Combs  &  Clegg  Ranches,  Inc.,  Queen 

Creek    (Plnal    County) 82,019     Wm.    M.    Harrison,    Yuma     (Yuma 

McFaddln      Ranches,      Inc.,      Casa  County)    70,132 

Grande  (Plnal  County)   80,943     M  and  V  Farms,  Ehrenberg"'(Yum8 


Wilbur  Wuertz,  Casa  Grande  (Plnal 

County)    80,866 

Anderson-Palmlsand  Fms,  Maricopa 

(Plnal  County) 80,  137 

Grant   E.   Petrson,    Coolidge    (Plnal 

County)    78,  998 

Jack      Ralson,      Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)    78,  618 

M.      M.     Alexander,      Eloy      (Plnal 

County)    78, 030 

C.      Ray     Robinson,      Eloy      (Plnal 

County) 75,902 

Chas.    Urrea   &    Sons,    Mesa    (Plnal 

County)    74,  709 

Rex       Neely,        Chandler        (Plnal 

County)    74,655 

Plnal  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanfleld   (Plnal 

County)    _     74,077 

K.    K.    Skousen,    Chandler     (Final 

County)    73,507 

Duane      Ellsworth,      Queen      Creek 

(Pinal  County)    72, 612 

C.  J.  &  L.  Farms,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande 

(Plnal  County)    71, 355 

Emmett  Jobe,  Queen  Creek   (Plnal 

County)    70,814 

Independent  Gin  Co.,  Casa  Grande 

Plnal  County)    69,815 

Saguaro     Farms,     Florence      (Plnal 

County)    69,  635 

Dunn      Farms,      Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)    67,587 

Crouch      Bros.,      Maricopa      (Plnal 

County)    65,637 

N.  S.  Cooper,  Casa  Grande   (Plnal 

County)    64,663 

Alex  &  Norman  Pretzer,  Eloy  (Final 

County)    64,  162 

Flnley       Bros.,        Gilbert        (Plnal 

County)    63,453 

Marathon      Farms,      Casa      Grande 

(Pinal  County)    61,768 

J.      H.      Farms,      Coolidge      (Plnal 

County)    60,772 

M.    H.    Montgomery,    Casa    Grande 

(Plnal  Coimty)    60,711 

Telles     Ranch,     Inc.,     Eloy     (Plnal 

County)    60,  288 

Robert  D.   Bechtel.  CooUdge    (Plnal 

County)    -. 69.613 

Bud    Blum,    Casa    Grande    (Plnal 

County)    69,428 

J.     B.     Johnston,     Phoenix     (Final 

County)    56,210 

Kortsen  &  Kortsen,  Stanfleld,  (Plnal 

County)    65,057 

Buckshot     Farms,     Inc.,     Stanfleld 

(Plnal  County)    55,048 

Roy    Wales,    Queen    Creek     (Plnal 

County)    64,788 

Gilbert  Bros.,   Casa   Grande    (Plnal 

County)    54,391 

John       Smith,      Maricopa       (Plnal 

County)    64.  118 

R.    P.    Anderson,    Coolidge    (Plnal 

County)    63,665 

Attaway    Ranches    Trust,    ColUdge 

(Plnal    County) 52,071 

Otlce  Self.  Stanfleld  (Plnal  County) .     52,  770 
R.  W.  Neely,  Florence  (Plnal  Coun- 
ty)     62,534 

Sunshine  Valley  Ranches,  Eloy  (Pl- 
nal   County) 61,342 

C.  V.  Hanna,  Collldge  (Plnal  Coun- 
ty)      60,640 


Empire  Farms,  Eloy  (Plnal  County) .    80, 006  Hamilton  Farms,  Inc.,  Florence  (PI 

Bud    AnO,    Inc.,    Red    Rock    (Plnal  nal    County) 60,379 

County)    88,205  Earl  Hughes,  Gadsden  (Yuma  Coun- 

Edward  Pretzer,  Eloy  (Plnal  County)  -  84,  779         ty)    09,410 


County)    65,500 

Glen  Holt,  Parker  (Yuma  County).  04,849 
Clayton   Farms,   Ehrenberg    (Yuma 

County)    63,613 

ARKANSAS 

Alpe  Bros.,  Crawfordsvllle  (Crit- 
tenden County) 90,621 

J.  F.  Twist  Plantation,  Twist  (Crit- 
tenden County) 80,412 

Allen  Helms,  Clarkedale  (Crittenden 

County)    88,386 

Carlson    Bros.,   Marion    (Crittenden 

Covmty)     80,  109 

N.  S.  Garrott  &  Sons,  Proctor  (Crit- 
tenden County) 74,174 

Mallory  Farms,  Chatfleld  (Critten- 
den County) 73,489 

Pacco,     Inc.,     Turrell     (Crittenden 

County)    78,000 

Pirani  &  Sons,  Turrell    (Crittenden 

County)     72,129 

Bruins  Ping  Co.,  Hughes  (Crittenden 

County)     71,669 

JOE  Beck  Trust,  Hughes  (Critten- 
den County) 71,341 

Carter     Planting     Co.,     Clarkedale 

(Crittenden   County) 67,581 

Richland  Plan,  Inc.,  Hughes  (Crit- 
tenden County) 83,720 

O.  W.  Bodgers,  West  Memphis  (Crit- 
tenden County) 63,324 

Lake  Plantation,  care  of  L.  Taylor, 

Jr.,  Hughes  (Crittenden  County).     62,879 

H.  E.  Cupples,  Hughes  (Crittenden 
County)    66,999 

Bloodworth       Co.,       Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden    County) 64,887 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Hughes  (Crit- 
tenden County) 51,492 

WUUam  B.  Rhodes  Co.,  Marion  (Crit- 
tenden County) 61,181 

James  W.  Young,  Jr.,  Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden   County) 61,134 

Ragland  Plant,  Inc.,  care  of  C.  O. 
Morgan,  Hughes  (Crittenden 
County)    60,668 

D  &  J,  Inc.,  Crawfordsvllle  (Crit- 
tenden County) 50,632 

O'Neal  &  Son,   Inc.,  Crawfordsvllle 

(Crittenden  County) 60,843 

Nlckey-Eason     Plantation,     Hughes 

(Crittenden   County) 60,  026 

E.     D.     McKnlght,     Parkin     (Cross 

Coimty)    83,353 

H.  P.  Sisk,  Parkin  (Cross  County) 60,  729 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Blrdeye  (Cross 
County)    61,717 

Elms  Planting  Corporation,  Altbel- 
mer  (Jefferson  County) 90,638 

Cornerstone  Farm  &  Gin  Co.,  Pine 
BluS    (Jefferson   County) 74,  833 

B.  N.  Word  Co.,  Inc.,  Wabbaseka 
(Jefferson  County) 66,481 

Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  Bradley  (La- 
fayette County) 63,661 

Sweet  Bros.,  Wldener  (Lee  Coun- 
ty)     80,404 

H.    T.   Dlllahunty   tc   Sons,   Hughes 

(Lee   County) 78,884 

C.  E.  Yancey  &  Sons,  Martanna  (Lee 
County)    76,488 

Miller  Farms,  Inc.,  Marrianna  (Lee 

County)     52,487 

HolthoS  Bros.,  Gould  (Lincoln 
County)    „    60,803 

H.  R.  Wood  &  Son.  Inc.,  Grady  (Lin- 
coln   County) 68,614 

Price  Plantation,  Inc.,  Garland  (Mil- 
ler County) 61,898 
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iBXAiraA»— continued 
Ralph  Abramaon,  Holly  Orove  (ICon- 

loe    County) :, $54,  75B 

Highland   Zjake    Farm,    46    Waverly 

Wood.  Hrtena  (HillUps  County)  __    88, 748 
Alexander  Vrams,  Inc.,  46  Waverly 

Wood,  Hdena  (Pblllipa  County) ..     81,  768 
Wood-SanderUn      Parm,      Crumrod 

(Phlllliw  County) 89,647 

Huron  OrUBn,  Hoz  671,  Helena  (Phll- 

UpB  County) 61.868 

Tunney   Stinnett,    Elaine    (Phillips 

County)    —    66,699 

A.  R.  Keeoee.  826  Walnut,  Helena 
(Phllllpe   County) 61,067 

Rlvenlde  Farm.  R.  1,  Box  330D. 
Helena  (Phillips  County) 60,661 

Senunes  Farm  Corp.,  Box  305, 
Joiner  (South  MlnBlwdppl  Coun- 
ty)     -     73.  388 

Lowrance  Bros,  tt  Co.,  Driver,  (South 
Mississippi    County) 72,864 

B.  D.  Hughes,  Box  67,  Bljrthevllle 
(South  Ifiselsslppl  County) 70,  916 

H.  T.  Bonds  Sons,  Inc.,  B.  R.  1,  Le- 

panto  (South  Mlsstsslppl  Coun- 
ty)   69.439 

Leonard  KUlson.  Luzora  (South  Mls- 

sisaippl    County) 68,868 

M.  J.  Koehler.  DeU   (South  Mlssls- 

■Ipid     County) 68.282 

Wesley   Stalllngs,   R.R.    2,   Box   47. 

BlyUievllle      (South      Mississippi 

County)    67. 288 

J.  A.   Croethwalt,   Box  351,   Osceola 

(South   Mississippi   County) 65,689 

Midway  Farms,  Inc.,  RJt.  1,  Joiner 

(South   Mississippi   Coimty) 65,673 

Henry  Battle,  Box  157,  Joiner  (South 

Ifisslsslppl    County) 61.622 

Irfury  Woodard  Farms,  Inc.,  Lepanto 

(South  Mlsalselppl  County) 60,  867 

Miller  Lumber  Co.,   Marl  anna    (St. 

Francis    County) 97,174 

W.  W.  Draper,  Jr.,  402  Mocklnblrd 

Lane,   Forrest   City    (St.   Francla 

County) 89.389 

Shannon  Bros.  Enterprises,  Box  2863 

Deaota  Sta.,  Memphis,  Tenn.   (St. 

Francis    County) 64.841 

IL  E.  Johnson,  Wldener  (St.  Francis 

County)    69, 810 

Chappell  &  Moore,  Box  166,  Forrest 

City  (St.  Francis  County) 65,649 

Jcdux  T.  wiegina  ti  Son,  Forrest  City 

(St.  Francis  County) 65,340 

It.  E.  Burch,  Jr.,  Hughes  (St.  Francis 

County)    82,866 

CALXFOaiOA 

M  &  T.   Zztc  P.O.  Box  308,   Ghloo 

(Butte  County) 67,793 

CHuBtt  Farms,  S\iite  904,  2230  Tulare. 

Fresno  (F^resno  County) 96. 712 

Weeth  Ranches,  Inc..  Box  924.  Coal- 

Inga  (Fresno  County) 90,078 

O'NelU    Farms,    Inc.,    P.O.    Box    6. 

Huron  (Fresno  Coiuity) 86,938 

Wolf  sen    Bros..    P.O.    Box   311,    Loe 

BanoB  (Fresno  County) 86,606 

Pappas   St   Co.,   Inc.,  P.O.   Box  477. 

Mendota  (Fresno  County) 84.070 

M.  li.  Dudley  *  Co..  616  N.  Hairlson. 

Vrtaao  Xl^esno  County) 83.871 

Rabb  Bros..  Bok  736.  San  Joaquin 

(Fraano  County) 83,096 

B.  E.  Lowsanee  Ranch,  Box  86.  Tran- 
quillity (Freeno  County) 78,887 

Gordon  Broa.,  P.O.  Box  866,  Tran- 

qnimty   (Fresno  Coimty) 74.821 

Deavenport    Ranches.   Inc.,    910   £. 

Swift,  Fresno  (Freeno  County) 73,  882 

J  &  J  Ranch.  P.  O.  Box  1^,  Flzebaugh 

(Fresno  County) 73,081 

Hogue  Produce  Co.,  Box  66,  Flre- 

batigb  (Fresno  County) 71,798 

Sam  ft  D.  M.  Sancuccl,  P.O.  Box 

.337.  Flrebaugb  (Fresno  County) ..     71, 184 
J.   C.   Andra— u.   10610  W.  Whttaa- 

brictge,  Vtesno  (Fresno  County)..    7D.9TS 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
profframs,  1968  (exduding  price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

CiJjroRifiA — continued 

Poso  Dairy  Farms.  Inc.,  38282  W. 
Sllaxo,  Flrebaugh  (n-esno  Coiui- 
ty)     $70,834 

Goodman  Ttactlon  Ranch,  Box  427 

Tranquillity  (Fresno  County) 66,635 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms,  45949  W. 
Shields,  Flrebaugh  (Fresno  Coun- 
ty)           64,127 

Drew  Farms,  Inc.,  60860  W.  Herndon, 
Flrebaugh    (Fresno   County) 62,680 

S  &  8  Ranch,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Mendota 

(Fresno  County) 62,595 

Wood  &  Oragnanl,  P.O.  Box  333, 
Traaquimty    (Fresno   County). __     61,821 

J.  B.  Hawkins,  P.O.  Box  566,  Fresno 

(Fresno   County) 61,768 

Starkey    &    Erwln,    P.O.    Box    669, 

Avenal  (Fresno  County) 61,453 

Vincent  Kovacevlch,  8580  W. 
Whltesbrldge,  Fresno  (Fresno 
County)    _. 60,341 

Wlllson  Farms,  Inc.,  Fresno  (Fresno 

County)    59,589 

Krlesant  Operating  Co.,  Inc.,  Men- 
dota (Fresno  County) 68,854 

Griffin  &  Griffin,  Ooallnga   (Fresno 

County)    67,882 

Pucheu  Ranch,  Mendota  (Fresno 
County)    67,366 

Robert    Cardwell,    Fresno     (Fresno 

County)    66,436 

Marchlnl  Bros.,  Tranquility  (Fresno 

County)    66.032 

Aladdin  Ranch,  Freeno  (Fresno 
County)    62,805 

W.    A.    Klepper    &    Son,    Caruthers 

(Fresno  County) , 02,749 

Ed    Wllklns,    Tranquility     (Fresno 

County)    62,096 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator,  Inc..  Flre- 
baugh  (Fresno  County) 61,464 

Claremont    Farms,    Hunon    (Fresno 

County)    61,374 

Vlerhus  Farms,  Coalings  (Fresno 
County)    51,312 

BTV    Farms,    Tranqulltty     (Fresno 

County)    61,216 

Rusconl  Farms,  San  Joaquin  (Fresno 

County)    61,203 

W.  P.  McParlane,  Clovla  (Freeno 
County)    61,106 

Coelho    Farms,    Rlverdale     (Fresno 

County)    60,039 

Prank  Ayerza,  Tranquility    (Fresno 

County)    60,186 

WiUiams  &  Quick,  Oallpatria  (Im- 
perial County) 96,083 

Chas.  Vonderahe,  Ban  Diego  (Im- 
perial County) 87,698 

onset  Bros.,  Santa  Ana  (Imperial 
County)    87,819 

George    B.    WlUoughby,    El    Centro 

(Imperial   Valley) 86,166 

Jack  Bros.  &  McBumey.  inc.,  Brawley 

(Imperial   County) 85,059 

Beese  &  Ej-epla,  Westmorland  (Im- 
perial County) 79,701 

Johnson  &  Drysdale,  Brawley  (Im- 
perial County) 78,824 

Flfleld  Farms,  Brawley  (Imperial 
County)    76,062 

California  Sturges  Ginning  Co.,  Ari- 
zona (Imperial  County) 75.451 

Ed       Wleet.       Brawley        (Imperial 

County)    . _     76.  120 

Hugh  Hudson   Ranches,  Calipatria 

(Imperial  County) . 74,331 

Hawk  &  Sperber,  HoltviUe  (Imperial 
County)    . 72,926 

John  Baretta,  CallpatrU  (Imperial 
County)    68,578 

Abattl   Broe.,  El   Centro    (Imperial 

Coimty)    . 68,279 

Harry  Schmidt  Farms.  Beawley  (Im- 
perial County) . 66,426 

Dessert   Seed   Co..   Inc..  El   Centro 

(Imperial  Valley) . 06.784 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

CALiFoxNiA — continued 

J.    N.    Osterkamp    Rches,    Brawley 

(Imperial  County) $e2,  719 

J.  M.  Bryant,  Calipatria   (Imperial 
County)   ._ ei,l73 

House   &   Haskell,   El   Centro    (Im- 
perial County) 69,690 

Kenneth  Reynolds,  Calipatria   (Im- 
perial County) 59.621 

Dearborn    &    Maracclnl.    Calipatria 

(Imperial   County) se  892 

Davis  Beauchamp,  Calipatria    (Im- 
perial County) 66.589 

Robert    C.    Brown,    Brawley     (Im- 
perial County) 66,564 

Correll  Farms,  Inc.,  Calipatria  (Im- 
perial County) 64,784 

Jake     Brown,     Brawley      (Imperial 
County)    64,112 

Jeankins  Farms,  El  Centro  (Imperial 

County)    61,616 

Opal  Pry  &  Son,  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

County)    09,114 

L.  I.  Rbodes  Sc  Sons,  Wasco   (Kem 

County)    90,280 

M     &     I     Parma.     Delano     (Kem 
County)    96.830 

Coberly  West  Co..  Bakersfleld  (Kern 

County)    05.768 

Twin    Farms,    ButtonwlUow    (Kem 

County)    92,168 

Kem    Valley    Farms,    Arvln    (Kem 
County)    91.568 

Sanders  &  Sanders.  Bakersfleld  (Kem 

County)    88,696 

The  Mirasol  Co..  ButtonwlUow  (Kern 

County)    87.817 

Willis  &  Kurtz.   Bakersfleld   (Kem 
County)    87,542 

Rossi      Broe..      Bakerefleld       (Kem 

County)    87,149 

O.  Mendlburu  &  Bon.  Olldale  (Kem 

County) 85,347 

■n^icy     Panch.     Inc..     ButtonwUlow 

(Kern  County) 85,034 

Milham    Pamifl,    Bakersfleld    (Kem 

County)    83,234 

Campco  Farming  Co.,  Shatter  (Kem 

County)     79,744 

Paul  PUgrlm,  Shafter  (Kem  Coun- 
ty)         78.869 

Sill    Prop,    Inc.,    Bakersfleld    (Kem 

County)    78.427 

E.    O.    Mitchell,   Inc..    Arvln    (Kem 

County)    78,096 

W.    A.    Banks.    Bakersfleld     (Kern 
County)    73,442 

L.  A.  Robertson  Farms.  Inc.,  Shafter 

(Kern  County) 73,281 

John      Kovacevlch,      Arvln      (Kern 
County)    71,794 

C.  Mettler,  Bakersfleld  (Kem  Coun- 
ty)         70.569 

Ridgeslde  Farms,  Arvln  (Kem  Coun- 
ty)     70,169 

Kennedy    &    Stephens,    Bakersfleld 

(Kern  County)   68,605 

Sanders    Farms,    Bakersfleld    (Kern 

County)     68.  580 

Voth    Farms,     Inc.,    Wasco     (Kern 

County)     68.649 

Cerro  Bros.,  Bakersfleld  (Kern  Coun- 
ty)  66.980 

Barnard    Bros..    Bakersfleld     (Kem 

County)     66.796 

South      Lake      Ranch.      Bakersfleld 

(Kern  County)    64. 185 

Porter  Land  Co.,  Bakersfleld   (Kern 

County)    63.191 

B.  S.  Baldwin,  Bakersfleld  (Kern 
County)     .__ 62,612 

C.  R.  Wedel  Bstate.  Wasco  (Kem 
County)     62.008 

Marvin       Lane,       Shafter       (Kem 

County)     61.881 

Oarone     Bros..     Bakersfleld      (Kem 

County)    61.833 

Henson  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld  (Kem 
County)    60,388 
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programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 

loans )  — Continued 

cAi.iroRNiA — continued 
Robert      T.      Johnson.      Bakersfleld 

(Kern  County) $60,208 

Jimmle    Icardo,    Bakersfleld    (Kem 

County)    69.990 

Joe  Q.  Fanucchl  &  Sons.  Bakersfleld 

(Kem  County)  60,630 

S.   K.   Farms,   ButtonwlUow    (Kem 

County)    69,233 

W.   B.   Camp.   Jr..   Inc..   Bakersfleld 

(Kem  County) 69.187 

8.  Cbemabaeff.  Wasco  (Kem  Coun- 
ty)         65,736 

Antongiovanni      Bros..      Bakersfleld 

(Kem  County) 65.615 

John    Valpredo,    Bakersfleld    (Kem 

County)     54.858 

Bloemhof    May    Co..    ButtonwlUow 


projrratiw,    1966    (exclttding   price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

cALiroKmA^-oontinued 
R.  L.  Calhoun,  Taft  (Santa  Barbara 

County)    $58,613 

Arnold      Collier,      Dizon      (Salano 

County)    51.038 

Newhall  Land  *  Farming,   El   Nldo 

(Sutter    County) 74,418 

F.  J.  McCarthy  b  Sons,  Tulare  (Tu- 
lare County) 95,890 

G.  L.  Pratt,  Vlsalia  (Tulare  County)     88,  783 
Roy  D.  Murray,  Earlimart    (Tulare 

County)     86,809 

Lesley    W.    Smith,    Plxley     (Tulare 

County)    76,011 

Jack       Phillips,      Delano       (Tulare 

County)    70.132 

Porter    Estate    Co..    San    Francisco 

(Tulare    County) 65.550 

(Kem  County) 63,816     Correla  Bros.,  Vlsalia  (Tulare  Coun- 

Parsons  Ranch,  ButtonwlUow  (Kem  ty)    62.928 

County)    63.175     E.  W.  Merrrit  Est..  Porterville  (Tulare 

I  &  M  Sheep  Co.,  Oildale  (Kem  Coun-  County)     68.825 

ty)    62.705     Roberts  Farms.  Inc.,  Porterville  ( Tu- 

Lltlle  &  Hanes.  Wasco  (Kem  Coun-  lare    County) 68,120 


ty) 


programs,    1966    (excluding   price -support 

loans )  — Continued 

TLoxtDh — continued 
Hatton      Brothers,      Inc.,      Pahokee 

(Palm  Beach  County) $62,984 

J.  Allen  Baker  Farms,  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 58.441 

South  Bay  Growers,  Inc.,  South  Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 55,463 

Eastgate  Farms.  Inc..  Orlando  (Palm 

Beach  County) 51,880 

CXOBCIA 

Qulnton  Rogers.  Waynesboro  (Burke 

County)    60.213 

Roy     Barefleld.     Alexander     (Burke 

County)    56.800 

Singletary    Farms.    Blakely    (Early 

County)    63.994 

Hubert  Cheek.  Jr..  Bowersvllle  (Hart 

County)    63.091 

W.   A.    Rountree.   Dublin    (Laurens 

County)    64.866 

W.  J.  Estes.  Haralson   (Meriwether 

County)    61.670 

D.    W.    Malcom.   Boetwlck    (Morgan 

County) __     84.694 


H.  Buller  Farms.  Bakersfleld   (Kem 
County)    61.718 

J.    Kroeker    Sons.     Shafter     (Kem 
County)    61.366 

Barilng  Bros..  Wasco    (Kem   Coun- 
ty)     60.888 

Schwartz     Farms,     Inc.,     Stratford 

(Kings  County) 03,510 

Wedderburn  Bros.,  Lemoore    (Kings 
County)    .- 91.675 

Harp   &    Hansen,    Corcoran    (Kings 
County)    83,444 

Newton     Bros.,     Stratford      (Kings 
County)    80,963 

Loan  Oak  Ranch,  Corcoran   (Kings 
County)    77.161 

Jones     Farms,      Stratford      (Kings 
County)     71,605 

F.  Hansen  Ranch,  Corcoran   (Kings 
County)    68,561 

Peterson    Farms,    Corcoran     (Kings 

County)    63,682 

Inco    Farms,    Inc..    Bonsall     (Kings 
County)    68,274 

W.  W.  Boawell,  Jr.,  Corcoran  (Kings 
County)    68,188 

R.  S.  Barlow,  Lemoore  (Kings  Coun- 
ty)     64,110 

John    Fuson,    Lebec     (Los    Angeles 
County)    88,755 

Godde  &  Ritter.  Lancaster  (Los  An- 
geles County)   68.083 

Schuh    Bros..    Chowchilla    (Madera 
County)    95,365 

Dave  Mendrln  &  Sons,  Madera  (Ma- 
dera County) 93.740 

Hooper  Farms.  Inc..  Chowchilla  (Ma- 
dera  County) 62.759 

A.     K.      Baker.     Madera      (Madera 
County)     62.587 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co..  Dos  Palos 

(Merced  County) 86,286 

Wolfsen  Land  &  Cattle.  Los  Banos 

(Merced  County) 74,745 

Mesa  Farms,  Inc..  King  City  (Mon- 
terey County) 68,028 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches,  Thermal 

(Riverside  County) 68,356 

George  ArakeUan,  Blythe  (Riverside 

County)     67,250 

George  T.  Scott,  Blythe    (Riverside 
County)    63,692 

Delta  Ranches,  Inc.,  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 52,335 

Pi-Land  &  CatUe  Co.,  Blythe  (River- 
side County) 51,185 

Key  Brothers,  Paicines  (San  Benito 
County)    65,116 

Salyer  Victoria.  Inc..  Hanford   (San 
JoaqiUn  County) 67.347 

Jackson  &  Retnert,  Paso  Robles  (San 
Luis  Obispo  County) 61. 493 


62,473     J  &  J  Farms,  Tulare  (Tulare  (^unty)     57,680     ruIus     Feeder' Elia^e"78chley 


Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.,  Delano  (Tu- 
lare County) 56,100 

Baker      Bros.,      Earlimart      (Tulare 

County) 54,844 

Btitchelllnda  Ranches,  Alpaugh  (Tu- 
lare   County) 62,303 

A.T.  &  J.R.  Vlllard.  Delano   (Tulare 

County)     61.188 

McCalllster    Bros..    Vlsalia     (Tulare 

County) 60,472 

Doe  CatUe  Sc  Land  Co.,  Vlsalia  (Tu- 
lare County) 60,464 

C.   Bruce   Mace   Ranch,   Inc.,   Davis 

(Yola   County) 88,017 

Layton    Knaggs,     Woodland     (Yola 

County)    64,940 

Chew      Bros.,      Sacramento      (Yola 

County)    62,773 

Heidrick  Bros.,  Woodland  (Yola 
County)    61,763 

COLORADO 

Monaghan     Farms     Co.,     Commerce 

City   (Adams  County) 61,427 

Spady    Bros.,    Las    Animas     (Bent 

County)    51,626 

Jake  Broyles,  Lamar  (Bent  County)  .     50. 084 

John      Krlss,      Kansas      (Cheyenne 

County)     64.214 

Profit  Sharing  TR  3-D,  Inc.,  Denver 


County)    60,249 

Millhaven  Co.,  J.  K.  Boddlford,  Mgr., 

Mlllhaven  (Screven  County) 61,655 

W.  K.  Jones,  Dawson  (Terrell  Coun- 
ty)     63,630 

Guy  H.  Shivers,  Sr.,  Norwood  (War- 
ren County)  63,529 

Fred  C.  Evans,  Bartow  (Washington 

County) 54,406 

HAWAn 

Walmea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu (State  ofllce) 64,731 

XBAHO 

J.  Walt  Vanderford,  Aberdeen  (Bing- 
ham   County) 52,166 

Heclar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Burley  (Cassia 

County)    80,329 

Vemon  B.  Clinton,  Rupert  (Minido- 
ka County) 61,897 

Ruby  Co.  Farms,  Inc.,  Burley  (Mini- 
doka   County) 57,668 

Morgan  ShlUlngton  Farms  Co..  Ru- 
pert (Minidoka  County) 55,570 

Wagner     Brothers,     Inc.,    Lewiston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 66,500 

Ira    Mcintosh    and    Sons,    Lewiston 

(Nez  Perce  County) 69,205 

nxwois 


(Crowley  County) 86.575     C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Est.,  Clinton  (De 


Delmer  Zweygardt,  Burlington  (Kit 

Carson  County) 00,154 

Penny  Ranch.  Burlington  (Kit  Car- 
son  County) 68.333 

Hinkhouse    Bros.,    Burlington    (Kit 

Carson  County) 61,826 

X  Y  Ranch  Co.,  In  care  of  Ray  Jame- 
son, Granada  (Prowers  County) 87,884 

C.     H.     Fletcher,     Lycan     (Prowers 
County)    60,909 

Jean      Eichhelm.       Nunn       (Weld 

County)    60,815 

px-onoA 

John     Tledtke,     Clewlston     (Glades 
County)    79.230 

Sugarcane  Farms.  Palm  Beach  (Palm 
Beach  County) 98.065 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc..  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 05.699 

S.  D.  Sugar  Corp..  Belle  Glade  (Palm 

Beach    County) 80.999 

Wedg worth  Farms.  Inc.,  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 78.  772 

Vinegar    Bend    Farms.    Inc..    Belle 

Glade  (Palm  Beach  County) 71.022 

New  Hope  Sugar  Co..  Palm  Beach 

(Palm  Beach  County) 68.564 

Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc..  Belle  Glade 

(Palm  Beach  County) 65,890 

Billy     Rogers    Farms.     South    Bay 

(Palm  Beach  County) 64,839 


Witt  County) 66,447 

Meadowlark  Farms,  I.  H.  Relss.  Fish- 
er Building.  SulUvan  (Fulton 
County)    60.916 

Edward    C.    Sumner,    Jr.,    Ifilford 

(Iroquois    County) 66.818 

Midlane  Farm  Ct.  Club.  Dennis  Gent, 

Wadsworth    (Lake   County) 70.177 

Martin  Bros.  Implement  Co..  Roa- 
noke (Woodford  County) 77,966 

INDIAHA 

Pinelands  N  A,  Port  Wayne   (Allen 

County)    9.794 

Dale  Armbruster.  Woodburn  (Allen 

County)    5.064 

Interstate  Industrial  Pk..  Fort  Wayne 

(Allen    County) _       1.516 

Savich    Farms,    Rensselaer    (JAsper 

County)    66.895 

Robert    A.    Churchill.    Lake    Village 

(Newton   County) 65.247 

Mary  Jo   Hegarty.   Newport    (P&rlce 

County) 42.649 

Overmyer  Farms,  care  of  Lee  Over- 

myer,         Prancesvllle  (Pulaski 

County)     74.864 

Arthur    P.    Gumz,    North    Judaon 

(Pulaski  County) •6.118 

E.    Gumz.   Inc..    North   Liberty    (St. 

Joseph   County) 67.820 

Richard      Gumx.      North      Judaon 

(Starke   County) 85.803 
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IOWA 

Oarst  Co.,  Coon  Rapids  (Carroll 
County)    $70,923 

KANSAS 

/Irst  National  Bank  Trust,  M.  Lewis, 
First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City 
(Comanche  County) 64,873 

Andrew  E.  Larson,  Oarden  City  (Fin- 
ney County) 53,813 

A.  Sell  Sstate,  Aurora,  Colo.  (Oreeley 
County) 66,  250 

O.  Steele,  Ford  (Greeley  Coimty) 59,807 

Kleymann  Bros.,  care  of  F.  J.  Kley- 

niaiui.  Tribune  (Oreeley  County).  60,  038 
Vernon  O.  Kropp,  Wlnfield  (Kearney 

County) 07,553 

W.     R.     Cottrell,     Meade     (Meade 

County) 66,263 

J.  Edmond  Ely,  Oarden  City  (Scott 

County) 65,885 

Uoyd  Kontny,  Ooodland   (Sherman 

County) 50,962 

Q  H  J  Farms,  Ltd.,  Johnson  (Stan- 
ton County) 75,285 

Paul  E.  Plununer  &  Sons,  Johnson 

(Stanton   County) 68,183 

Clarence  Winger,  Johnson  (Stanton 

Coiinty) 68,  192 

Walter  Herrlck,   Johnson    (Stanton 

County)  - 61, 121 

James    S.    O&rrey,    Colby    (Thomas 

County) 97,  267 

Wlllard  W.  Oarvey,  Colby   (Thomas 

Coimty) 68,  846 

Herman  Bott,  Palmer  (Washington 

County) 60,  508 

KXMTUCKT 

Lambert  Scott,  Ledbetter  (Living- 
ston County) 94,  331 

loxnsiANA 

Churchill  &  Thlbaut,  Inc.,  Donald- 

Bonvllle  (Ascension  County) 51,062 

Roaedale  Planting  Co.,  Inc.,  Benton 

(Bossier  County) 50,214 

Clyde  Clements,  Clements  Bros.,  Ida 

(Caddo  Co\anty) 78,  790 

Stlnson  &  Stlnson,  Ollllam   (Caddo 

County) 69,  660 

B.  O.  Smitherman,  Jr.,  Shreveport 
(Caddo  Coxinty) 58,906 

Cecilia  L.  EUerbe,  Shreveport  (Caddo 
County) 54,  795 

L.  R.  Klrby,  Jr.,  Belcher  (Caddo 
County) 63,  158 

O.  A.  Frlerson,  Shreveport  (Caddo 
Coimty) 60,  273 

Carrol  Rice,  Sicily  Island  (Catahoula 
County) 66,  437 

Hollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Lake 
Providence  (E.  Carroll  County) 86,  949 

Bussel    Fleeman,    Lake    Providence 

(E.  Carroll  Coimty) 63,803 

Shepherd  &  Shepherd,  Lake  Provi- 
dence (E.  Carroll  County) 61,610 

A.  WUberts  Sons  L/S  Co.,  Plaquemlne 
(n>ervUle  County) 74,559 

AShly  Plantation,  Tallulah  (Madison 

County) 64,  148 

Barbam,  Inc.,  care  of  Joe  Barham, 

Oak  Ridge  (Morehouse  Coimty)  ..  96,902 
Jantes    U.    Yeldell,    Jr.,    Mer    Rouge 

(Morehouse  County) 61,667 

Mason  &  Oodwln,  Monroe  (Ouachita 

County) 77,098 

W.  A.  Calloiway,  Boxco    (Ouachita 

Coimty) 66,  687 

L.  H.  Woodruff,  McDade  (Red  River 

County) 57,  267 

B.  R.  Rhymes  Farm,  Rayvllle  (Rich- 
land County) 64,211 

O.  L.  Morris,  Rayvllle  (Richland 
County) 64,  134 

Bodrlgue  Planting  Co.,  Vacberle  (St. 

Charles  County)    72,236 

E.  R.  McDonald  &  Sons,  Newellton 

(Tensas  County)  7S,  466 


prograjns.    1966    {excluding   price-support 

loans )  — Continued 

LOUISIANA — continued 
Milliken  &  Farwell,  Ina,  Port  AUen 

(West  Baton  Rouge  County) $75,904 

Harry  L.  Laws  Co.,  Inc.,  Brusly  (West 

Baton    Rnuge    County) 63,129 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  Angola 

(West  Feliciana  County^ 92,135 

MISSISSIPPI 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr.,  Cleveland  (Boli- 
var  County)    98,744 

Allen   Gray  Estate,  Beaolt    (Bolivar 

County)    97,955 

Brooks  Cotton  Co.,  Shelby  (Bolivar 

County)    90,090 

McMurchy  Farms,  Duncan    (Bolivar 

County)    77,193 

Lewis  Barksdale,  Jr..  Deeson  (Bolivar 

County)    67,200 

Carr  Planting  Co.,  D.  C.  Carr,  Jr., 
Clarksdale    (Bolivar   County) 65,818 

H.      B.      Hood,      Dimcan      (Bolivar 

County)     64,440 

J.     R.     Smith,     Merlgold     (Bolivar 


programs.   1966    {excluding  price-support 

loans) — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— continued 
R.    L.    Sullivan,    Walls     (De    Soto 

County)     $64,  127 

R.     S.     Jarratt,     Walls      (De     Soto 

County)    58,157 

Gaddis      Farms,     Inc.,      Raymond 

(Hinds  County)    57,361 

C.      D.      Noble,      Edwards      (Hinds 

County)    51,289 

Egypt  Planting  Co.,  Cruger  (Holmes 

County)    92,444 

Stonewall    Planting    Co.,    Thornton 

(Holmes  County) 62,616 

Wayne    Watklns,     Cruger     (Holmes 

County)    -- 69,669 

Lynchfleld     Planting     Co.,     Tchula 

(Holmes  County) 54,525 

Pluto      Planting      Co..      Thornton 

(Holmes    County) 51,703 

James     E.      Colman,      Tazoo     City 

(Humphreys    County) 88,769 

C.  B.  Box  Co.,  Midnight  (Humphreys 

County)    79,403 


County)    62  296  Nerren  Brothers,  Isola   (Humphreys 

W.    L.    Smith,    Cleveland     (Bolivar  '               County) 75,306 

County)     60  906  Spencer    H.    Barret.    Belzonl    (Hum- 

Dossett     Plantation.'  inc.,  ~¥eulah  "                 phreys  County) 73,164 

(Bolivar   County)     59  923  Cordon  &  Partridge,  Louise    (Hum- 

H.    H.    Lawler,    Rosedaie     (Bolivar  "                phreys  County) 68.975 

County)    63  927  ^-  ^-  Hlnes,  Tazoo  City  (Humphreys 

Warfleld    Bros.,    Gunnison    (Bolivar  County)    62.718 

County)    62,630  A.  B.  Jones,  Jr..  Belzonl  (Humphreys 

J.     E.     Bobo.     Gunnison      (Bolivar  County)    52.551 

County)  51.989  Hagan  and  Bruton,  Hollandale  (Issa- 
Charles  A.  Russell.  Beuiah'"(Bofivar  '                quena  County) 87.220 

County)    61  007  Loyd   M.    Helgle.   Mayersville    (Issa- 

Cloverdale    Planting    Cb.,    Alligator  quena    County) 63,692 

(Bolivar  County) _  60  606  Johnson  Brlthers,  Valley  Park  (Issa- 

W.     H.     Howarth,     Skene     (Bolivar  '                 quena  County)    61.221 

County)    60,389  Twenty  Miles  Planting,  Inc.,  Tupelo 

W.    J.    Linn,    Houston     (Chickasaw  "                  <^«  County).. 82.462 

County)    61,974  ^^^e  Track  Plantation,  Greenwood 

King  &   Anderson.   Inc.,   Clarksdale  '                (Leflore  County) 96.755 

(Coahoma  County) 96  525  *-*■  ^-  ^l^lsoe  Plantation,  Greenwood 

J.  &  M.  McKee,  Friars  Polnt"('coa-  '                 (Leflore  County) 83,670 

homa    County)     82, 112  Roebuck  Plantation,  Sidon   (Leflore 

Garrett  &  Son,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma  "                County)    81,024 

County)    81,226  ^-  ^-  Wade  Farms,  Inc.,  Greenwood 


H.  H.  Twlford,  Alligator  (Coahoma 
County)    71,579 

Pox     Bros.,     Clarksdale     (Coahoma 

County)    71,573 

Mohead  Planting  Co.,  Lula  (Coa- 
homa   County)    70,455 

W.  S.  Heaton,  Jr.,  Lyon   (Coahoma 

County)    68,399 

J.   R.   Weeks,   Clarksdale    (Coahoma 

County)    65,504 

P.    F.    Williams    &    Son,    Clarksdale 


(Leflore  County) 79.133 

New    Hope    Plantation,    Greenwood 

(Leflore  County) 77.606 

H.    C.     McShan,    Schlater     (Leflore 

County)    70,239 

Joe     Pugh,     Itta     Bena      (Leflore 

County) 66,899 

Reynolds    Planning    Co.,    Glendora 

(Leflore  County) 63,675 

Ruby  Planting  Co..  In  care  of  J.  F. 

Shaw.  Money  (Leflore  County) 63.426 


(Coahoma  County)    63.605     Ed     Hunter    Steele,    Morgan     City 


Leon  C.  Bramlett,  Clai4csdale  (Coa- 
homa   County)     62,074 

Graydon  Flowers,  Matson  (Coahoma 

County)    62,068 

Connell  &  Co.,  Clarksdale  (Coahoma 

County)    58,805 

Johnson  Bros.,  Friars  Point  (Coa- 
homa  County) 56,562 

Wheeler-Graham.  Coahoma  (Coa- 
homa   County)     55.868 

Carr-Mascot  Planting,  Inc.,  Clarks- 
dale   (Coahoma   County) 55,812 

J.      H.      Phnaett,      Lyon      (Coahoma 

County)     54,832 

Simmons   Planting    Co.,    Clarksdale 

(Coahoma  County)   64,390 

W.     E.     Young,     Bobo     (Coahoma 

County)    63.232 

Maryland    Planting    Co..    Clartcsdale 

(Coahoma   County)    52.843 

Allen  &  Ritch,  Lyoa  (Coahoma 
County)    61.237 

C.  E.  Rhett,  Lyon  (Coahoma 
County)    60,069 

Banks    &    Co.,    Hernando    (De    Soto 

county)    96,124 

Howard  &  Blythe  Plant,  Lake  Cor- 
morant (De  Soto  Coonty) 86. 780 


(Leflore   County) 62.809 

Runnymede    Plantation,    Itta    Bena 

(Leflore    County) 60.778 

Maloney  Farms.  Itta  Bena  (Leflore 

County)    60,667 

T.      J.      Carter,      Money      (Leflore 

County) 58.652 

Hobson      Gary,      Schlater      (Leflore 

County)    56.656 

Elmwood      Plantation,     Greenwood 

(Leflore  County) 65,903 

Sturdivant    &    Bishop,    Mlnter    City 

(Leflore    County) 64.119 

W.    L.    Craig,    Greenwood     (Leflore 

County)    51,771 

Roberson    Plantation,    Mlnter    City 

Leflore  County) 50,541 

B.     G.     McGeary,     Sidon      (Leflore 

County)    60,141 

George  H.  Moore,  Canton   (Madison 

County)    61,056 

Hays  Bros.  &  Hall,  Sardis   (Panola 

County)    63,297 

J.     H.     Magee,     BatesvlUe,     (Panola 

County)    69,647 

W.    8.   Taylor,   Jr.,    Como    (Panola 

County)    61,803 
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F.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  Lambert  (Quitman 

County)    $79,883 

Dalmar  Plantation,  Marks  (Quitman 

County)    65,173 

Roger    Davidson,    Marks    (Quitman 

County)    63,404 

Wise    Bros.,    Jonestown     (Quitman 

County)    64,502 

J.  W.  Patrick,  Jr.,  Brandon  (Rankin 

County) 67,  819 

Murphy  Jones,  Nitta  Yuma  (Sharkey 

County)    89,967 

H.     O.      Carpenter,     Rolling     Fork 

(Sharkey    County) 84,126 

Raymond    Brown    &    J.    M.    Brown, 

AnguUla    (Sharkey  County) 83,419 

Moore     Planting     Co.,     Inc.,     Cary 

(Sharkey  County) 66,381 

Realty  Plantation,  Inc.,  Rolling  Fork 

(Sharkey  County) 60,722 

Powers  Con^any,  Inc.,  Cary  (Sharkey 

County) 69,404 

Evanna      Plantation,      Inc.,      Cary 

(Sharkey  County) 69,086 

Baconla       Plantation,      Inc.,       Cary 

(Sharkey  County) 67,557 

Little    Panther    Plantation,    Leland 

(Sharkey  County) 62,346 

S.    M.    Montgomery,    Rolling    Fork 

(Sharkey  County) 61,023 

J.   B.    Dunaway    &    Sons,    Anguilla 

(Sharkey  County) 60,009 

Brooks     Farms,     Drew     (Sunflower 

County)    .- 96,784 

W.  D.  Patterson,  Rome   (Sunflower 

County)    93.751 

Brldwell  Farms,  care  of  Grady  Todd, 

Shelby  (Sunflower  County) 79,652 

Millups  Pita,  Inc.,  Indlanola  (Sun- 
flower County) 68,894 

Allen  &  Brashler  Planting  Co.,  In- 
dlanola  (Sunflower  County) 89,611 

V.  A.  Johnson,  Indlanola  (Sunflower 

County)    69,245 

WUliam  M.  Pitts,  Indlanola   (Sun- 
flower   County) 67,600 

Mateele       M.      Brewer,      Inverness 

(Sunflower  County) 66,760 

W.  P.  Scruggs,  DoddsvUle  (Sunflower 

County) 66,325 

M.    W.    Jefooat,    Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County) 66,077 

Mrs.   Virginia   Polk,   care   of   J.   O. 
Prichard,     Inverness      (Sunflower 

County) 64,436 

Douglas   Mallette,   Indlanola  '(Sun- 
flower County)   63,600 

Shurden   and    Owens,   Drew    (Sim- 
flower   County) 62.763 

Philip  Fratesi,  Indlanola  (Sunflow- 
er   County) 63,687 

J.  Levingston  Estate,  Bulevllle  (Bun- 
flower  C?ounty) 66,666 

C.  S.  Simmons,  Jr.,  Inverness  (Sun- 
flower County) 66,666 

W.    O.    Shurden,    Drew    (Sunflower 

County)    66,034 

George   Lipe,   Indlanola    (Sunflower 

County)    65.903 

Brewer    Morgan    Sunflower     (Sun- 
flower County) 66,887 

Uateele       M.       Brewer,       Inverness 

(Sunflower  County)    61,920 

J.    B.    Baird,    Inverness    (Sunflower 

County) 61.376 

J.  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  Webb   (Tallahatchie 

County)    71.185 

Annapeg,  Inc.,   Mlnter  City   (Talla- 
hatchie County)    75,842 

T  c.  Buford,  Glendora  (Tallahatchie 

County)    74,600 

Jerry    Paiu,     Webb     (Tallahatchie 

County)    71,079 

Equen    Plantation,    cape    of    W.    F. 
Darnell,  Mlnter  City  (Tallahatchie 

County)    67^062 

Twilight     Plantation.    Swan    T,av« 

(TaUahatchle  County) 65.  239 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans)  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — continued 
Rainbow  Planting  Co.,  care  of  W.  W. 
Pearson,       Webb       (Tallahatchie 

County)     $61,075 

E.  C.  Fedrlc,  Glendora  (Tallahatchie 

County)    59,706 

Ralph  T.  Hand,  Jr.,  Glendora  (Tal- 
lahatchie County)   59,549 

Hoparka  Plantation,  care  of  F.  M. 
Mltchener,  Sumner   (Tallahatchie 

County)    58,499 

J.  A.  Townee,  Mlnter  City  (Talla- 
hatchie   County) 57,584 

E.  D.  Graham,  Sumner  (Tallahatchie 

County)     56,573 

T.  B.  Abbey,  Jr.,  Webb  (TaUahatchle 

County)    53.207 

Triple    M.    PlanUng    Co.,    Bumner 

(Tallahatchie  County) 52.526 

J.    R.    Flautt    &    Sons,    Swan    Lake 

(Tallahatchie  County)   62,423 

Cotton  Dixie,  Inc.,  care  of  J.  B. 
Baker,  Webb  (TaUahatchle  Coun- 
ty)     62,380 

Prank  Sayle,  Charleston  (TaUa- 
hatchle County)   62,273 

S.  M.  Pewell  &  Co.,  Vance  (Talla- 
hatchie County)  50,238 

B.    F.    Harbert    Co.,    Robinsonvllle 

(Tunica   County)    99,294 

Parker      Farms.      Tunica      (Tunica 

County)    91.143 

U.    O.    Bibb,    Jr.,    Tunica    (Tunica 

County)    88,804 

M.  L.  Earnheart  Co.,  Tunica  (Tuni- 
ca County)    85,812 

S.  C.  Wilson  &  Son,  care  of  Shelljy 
T.  Wilson,  Dundee  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)     84,869 

Owen     Brothers,     Tunica     (Tunica 

County)    84,477 

Abbay  and  Leatherman.  Inc.,  Rob- 
insonvllle (Tunica  County)    82,609 

Hood   Farms,  Inc.,  Tunica    (Tunica 

County)    77,078 

Paul  Battle,  Tunica  (Tunica  Coun- 
ty)         76,176 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc..  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)    75,662 

Clinton     P.     Owen,     RobinsonvlUe 

(Tunica    County) 73,363 

R.  W.  Owen,  Inc..  Tunica   (Tunica 

County)    71,030 

S.   A.   Arnold.  Jr..  Tunica    (Tunica 

County)    65.594 

M.    P.    Moore.    Senatobia     (Tumca 

County)    63,655 

Oaklawn   Plantation.    Inc.,    Dundee 

(Tunica  County)   61,320 

T.  O.  Earnheart  Co.,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)    60,560 

Carl  C.  May.  West  Helena,  Ark.  (Tu- 
nica County) 60,375 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)     80,065 

Withers  &  Seabrook,  Tunica  (Tunica 

County)    60.604 

Hugh  Stephens.  New  Albany  (Union 

County)    81.328 

Aden    Brothers,    Inc.,    Valley   Park 

(Warren  County)    77,035 

H.  BL   Hammett  &  Sons,   Greenville 

(Washington  County)    05.858 

I.  D.  Nunnery,  Areola   (Washington 

County)    92,361 

Walker  Farms,  Inc.,  Care  of  George 
R.  Walker,  StonevlUe  (Washington 

County)     92,117 

Clyde  V.  Gault,  Leland  (Washington 

County)    82,520 

Gilnockie     Planting     Co.,     Leland 

(Washington  County) 77,013 

Baker  Plant  Co..  Leland  (Washing- 
ton County)    75.308 

Fairfax     Plantation.     Ben     Walker, 

Trtbett  (Washington  County)...    72,606 
Hiram    W.    HUl,    Indlanola    (Wash- 
ington  County) 70,477 


Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 
programs.  1966  (excluding  price-support 
loans )  — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— continued 

Alex  Curtis,  Leland  (Washlnj1»n 
County)    

Dogwood  PlantaUon,  W.  E.  Taylcw, 
GreenviUe    (Washington  County) 

Refuge  Plantation,  Inc.,  Greenville 
(Washington  County) 

J.  C.  Reed.  Leland  (Washington 
County)    

Lakeland  Farms,  Hollandale  (Wash- 
ington County)  

Montgomery  ft  Grlaoom,  Leland 
(Washington  County) 

John  T.  DlUard,  Leland  (Washing- 
ton County)    

E.  J.  Ganler,  Percy  (Washington 
County)    "_ 

Andrews  Bros.,  A.  L.  Andrews,  Le- 
land   (Washington   County) 

Dan  L.  Smythe,  Leland  (Washington 
County)     

BUly  Joe  &  Franklin  Trotter,  Hollan- 
dale (Washington  County) 

J.  C.  Sldee,  Sr.,  CoffeevUle  (Yalo- 
busha County)    

Lakevlew  Planting  Co.,  Tasoo  City 
(Yazoo  County)   

H.  S.  Swayze,  Benton  (Yazoo 
County)    

E.  T.  Jordan  Sc  Sons,  Yazoo  City 
(Yazoo  County)   

Roby  Walker,  Bentonla  (Yazoo 
County)    

D.  H.   Dew,   Eden    (Yazoo   County) 
Johnson      tc     Simmons,      Bentonla 

(Yazoo  County)   

E.  T.  Schaefer,  Tazoo  City  (Taaoo 
County)     

Seward  It  Harris,  Midnight  (Tazoo 
County)    

S.  C.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City  (Yazoo 
County)    

Mxssotru 

J.  F.  Ward,  Oilman  City  (Daviess 
County)    

Donald  E.  Morris,  Forteecue  (Holt 
County)    

Rids  Church,  care  of  Don  Elefson 
Rids  Audit,  Independence  (Jack- 
eon  County)  

East  Fork  Ranch,  care  of  Tony  LoUi, 
Macon  (Macon  County) 

Wolf  Island  Farms,  Wolf  Island 
(Mississippi  County)    

Marshall  Lands,  Inc.,  Cfaaiieeton 
(Mississippi  County) 

Harland  MaxweU,  East  Prairie  (Mis- 
sissippi County)  

W.  C.  Bryant,  East  Pralrto  (Mlasis- 
Bippi  County)    

A.  C.  Riley,  New  Madrid  (New  Madrid 
County)    

Acorn  Farms,  Inc.,  WardeU  (New  Ma- 
drid County)    

Swlney  &  Sons,  Morehouse  (New 
Madrid  County)   

Green  Top  Purms,  Inc.,  Richmond 
(Ray  County)   

E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Slkeston,  (Soott 
County)     

W.  P.  Hunter,  care  of  Blair  Dalton, 
BeU  City   (Stoddard  County) 

Taylor  Broe.,  Essex  (Stoddard 
CJounty)    

MONTANA 

V.     R.     Crasier     &     Sons,     Toston 

(Broadwater   County)    5(j,  495 

Nash  Brothers,  Redstone  (Sheridan 

County)    65,806 

S.    A.    Adaskavich.    Shelby    (Ttele 

County)    61.727 


$63 

,414 

69, 378 

68 

770 

57 

896 

67 

383 

57 

139 

66 

742 

55 

784 

64 

872 

63 

715 

60 

167 

86 

349 

95 

442 

82 

241 

87 

614 

65 
61, 

730 
003 

69,  975 

61, 

874 

50, 

622 

60. 

431 

69, 

029 

62. 

574 

69. 

430 

69. 

316 

86, 

857 

81, 

913 

64,243 

61, 

194 

66, 

101 

62, 

509 

61, 

391 

62. 

986 

63, 

068 

73. 

162 

59.  345 

Hundahl  Farms,  care  of  Ernest  Hun- 
dahl,  Tekamah  (Burt  County)..    68,614 

Fred     Home,     Jr.     AtUnaon     (Holt 

County)    $8,043 


i 


16310  CONGRESSIONAL  l^ECORD  —  SENATE  June  19,  1967 

Payments  of  fSO.OOO  to  $99,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99  999  under  .4  <:/-<: 
pTograma,    1966    {excluding    price-support  programs,    1966    (excluding    vrice-sumaort         -nroaramx     l9fifi    if.TnU,rii^n    ^w^^_~,__h.. 


June  19,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


loans)  — Continued 

NXW    MEXICO 

A.      W.      Langenegger,      Hagerman 


loans) — Continued 

ptjEBTo  Kico— continued 
M.   H.   Soldervilla,   executor.   Ponce 


(excluding   price-support         programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 
"^  loans) — Continued 

TEXAS — continued 
Homer  HIU,  Hart  (Caatro  County)..  $90,211 


(Chaves  County)         $73,140         (Mayaguez    County) $79,134     Milton    Bagwell,    Dlmmltt     (Castro 

H.      c.      Berry,      Dexter       (Chaves                     W.  Bravo  Monagas,  Mayaguez  (Ma-  County)  _             87  3fii 

C     °^^r!    K^-„-—A--^-—rrZ—  "•^^°         yaguez  County) 79,045     P.      O.      Masten.      Sudln'^baVtro 

o.     £iton     Green,     Clovls      (Curry                     Coop  Azucarera  Loe  Ganos,  Areclbo  County)      .  _                      83  T^-k 

n?^^^^}       "":.--,: ^-''^      .  (Mayaguez  County) 73,940     Chae.       E.       Ai^mstrong7"Dii^tt"       ' 

Oarrett  CorporaUon.  Clovls   (Curry                     Agrlc  Del  Monte.  Cayey   (Mayaguez  (Castro   County)  64  "iM 

Vp™i^^i™—«V-C-— ^- '^'33*      x.^*'.''*y> ''°-540      Dulaney  Brothers.  Dlmiiiu"'(Ca8tro 

Vemey  Towns.  Muleahoe,  Tex.  (Cur-                      E.  Qulnones  SamboUn.  San  German  County)    ..          ..         __  _       64  3R1 

T,-^  ^,T*^^-^— -,V ^^'^^^           (Mayaguez   county) 63,477     Clements    Cor^TpfaTn view" (Castro 

Bert  Williams.  Farwell.  Tex.    (Cur-                     R.  Sefton  Wallace,  Ens«nada  (Maya-  County)  v'-o^.i™ 

ry    County) 86,952          guez  County) 60,492     Homer      A/'Hin.'''HaVt"""(CMtro 

James  E.  &  Garrett,  Clovls   (Curry                     H.  L.  Brund,   Guayama    (Mayaguez  County)      .     _  54  ibt 

T«^^"5»ll  "VrrV-;;;— --;;,- ^'^•*^^      .,rP°^f*^*    ^^■'^^      Jerry  CIuck.'Ha'rtTcastro'county)"     63,' 573 

J'^v J^?^^'  ^'i^o"  (Curry  County)  81.979      Wlrshlng  &   Co..   Mercedlta    (Maya-  Truvis    Campbell.   Dlmmltt    (Castro 

Lockmlller  and  Son,  Clovls    (Curry  guez  County) 58,098         County)    ...... J 61,979 

T   Tj^^iLl.  ^","'7A 'j:'"Vr  ®^'  '''^^                               SOUTH  CAROLINA  C.     C.     Slaughter    Farms,     Morton 

O.H.p;ttls^n:croVu(Ctir^-Co"J^:         '*'      ,  '"'^   ^°"°*y'- :- «8-862      ^count^^"*^^""-    ^°^°''    '^"^^"^^     ,,  „, 

ty)  iv^ui^ry  v.oun  Lawrence  E.   Pence,   McCoU    (Marl-  t^     J,     :'"-V/ '^- '^^ 

JOI^   H."8^-,i^n.- cro'v-ls""(c;i^  ^'^^^      r,^'°  ""^"^'^^  V ---  78,675      ""countT        '                ""     ^''°''''^°     «,  n„ 

county)^. L:^  67.243      Ch-^-E    Lynch.  BvlDe    (Marlboro  3,^°-^;    -Hm- co.r-Te-veUand     ''' "'' 

r^'c^r"-        "''*•  ^"-  **'"•  .««,,      J.    r^M^c'Donald.- B-virie"(MaiI^r-o     ''' '"  (Cochran    County)..' 1    68,707 

Al^ertX2i-i-cio;is--(Cu-r-ry"co-^Ii:  ""•'''      ,  ^^^ '    -;-^- ' "  "'^'^     ^^untT''^'     """'^^     <^"=^"^'*    58  ,„, 

ty)  *  "-viuu  J.  P.  Bland.  Jr.,  MayesTllle  (Sumter  rr^^Jlr^'r." " *^' ^°^ 

i^h^   'n2Z:'**"y""^,"j:"'7;:S—  ^3,799         County)  83  014     T.  Cattle  Co..  care  of  B.  B.  Wegen- 

John    Oarrett,    Jr..    Clovls     (Curry                         v.  uncy,    83,014         ^^^^        ^  ^^^       (Colorado 

Couny)     60.283  south  bakota  County)    64  856 

Snodgrass  &  Carlisle,  Roswell  (Eddy                     Stanley     Asmussen,      Agar      (Sully  Leslie   Mitchell,    Crosbyton    (Crosby 

County) 72.420        County) 52,166        County)    97640 

CoSv)           •     ^""""^      ^^'^^  .,  ,„,                                    TENNE8SEX  The     McLaughlins,     Ralls     (Cros'b;        ' 

v/ouniy)    53.201       _               .„            .  County)       _                                                    74472 

M.R.  Jones.  Lovlngton  (Lea  County)  87.617      ^;f„^°,^f~-    ^    °'"^8e    (Payette  Luis  Garela/s'oM.'tac:  Spur('c;^'by 

John    K.     Burns,     Lovlngton     (Lea                          County)    66.932          pur  ^v^rvBoy 

County)    65.209     W.  T.  Jamison.  Jr.,  Tlptonvllle  (Lake 


County)    66,248 


County)    61,590 

J.  P.  Beck.  Ralls  (Crosby  County)..     69,926 


KORTHCAaouNA  j^^    ^^         ^shpoTt     (LaudVrd'ai;  G.J^Parkhlll,  Jr.,  Crosbyton  (Crosby 

A.  D.  Swindell,  Pantego   (Beaufort  County)! .  66  542     rJ^?     ^l  VSVr—^ ^3' '" 

County)    60.413      H.  S.  Mitchell.  Mllllngi^n:7sh;rby  '^          '^^untvf'^'''"-       ^'"^       <^"''^^     «n  .0. 

M.    C.    Braswell    Farms,    Battleboro  County) 57  807      o  ^     . '^l  — "^ ^-^^ 

(Nash    county) 74,813     E.  F.  Crenshaw,  Memp^'Tsh^Ibf  '               cLun^)      '     ^^'^"^     <^*"*"    „  ,„, 

R.    E.    PameU,    Parkton    (Robeson  County)                                                  si  «««     ^  2      „  ^*    ^8,505 

County)    66  208          ^"""'■^    51.688     E  Bar  S  Ranch,  care  of  Jas.  RatcUff. 

D.   D.   McCoU,    St.   Pauls    (Robeson  '                                                   texas  RJl  2.  Mesqiilte  (Dallas  County) .     65.081 

County) 65  333     ^"^  '^-  Bamert,  Mulethoe   (Bailey  ^^™  ^-  Jenkins,  Lamesa   (Dawson 

McNalr  Investment  Co.." I^urinbu^g         '  Coimty)    ._.     67.342     „  ^°"?,*;y^    »0.561 

(Scotland  County)  86  802      ^^'^^    Button.    MiUeShoe     (BaUey  "■  *^-  Mlddleton.  O'Donnell  (Dawson 

Sou.  Natl.  Bank  Agt..   Annie   V.'j'         '  County)    65,018      ,^County)    66,693 

Watklns,     Laurinburg     (Scotland  ^-     ^-     Little,     Muleshoe      (BaUey  Woodward      Farms,      Inc.,     Lamesa 

County)    72  886  County)    69.098  (Dawson   County) 65,351 

Z.  V.  Pate.  Inc.,  Gibson   (Scotland  '            ^-    T-    Mlllen.    Mulesfaoe     (Bailey  Carson     Echols,     Lamesa     (Dawson 

County)   65  108         County)    56.442     ^^°^^^y)    63,993 

J.      G.     Amn.      Muleshoe      (Bailey  Gordon  V.  Waldrop,  Lamesa   (Daw- 

NOBTK  DAKOTA  County)    60  557  son  County) 61,147 

Bert     Olson     and     Sons,     Olasston  Bentley  Johnston.   De  Kalb    (Bowie  ^-  ^-  Gentry.  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

(Pembina    County) 69,019  County)    75  524         County)    76,624 

Otto  Engen,  Mlnot  (Ward  County)  66,461     WllUam  H.  Parrls,  De  Kalb   (Bowie  '            ^''^U    F.    Marsh.    Hereford     (Deaf 

OKLAHOMA  County) 65.039         ^"^"^^    County) 74,008 

Wm  J  Schulte  El  Reno  /Panftrtiar,  ^-     ^-    Terrell     &     Son,     Navasota  ^^Ite  Farms  &  Cattle  Co.,  Canyon 

Sivmty?  '  ^  82  Mc  (Brazos  County) 72.999  (Deaf  Smith   County) 69,002 

w  V  «J^i«-""w^Tr.I'7n""'"";,' Brazos    A.    Varlsco.    Bryan    (Brazos  ^   T.  Spear,  Wlldorado  (Deaf  Smith 

F.  E.  Motley,  Hollls  (Harmon  Coun-  County)    .  — ..T!?!!.     68,275  County)    . 68,623 

78,776     Joe  Varlsco,  Bryan  (Braaos  County)!  60,427     ^^1™*''  R-  Durrett,  Amartllo    (Deaf 


ty) 


Wayne  Q    Wlnsett.  Altus   (Jackson  Porter    Bros..  "  Caldwell     (Burleson                        Smith    County) 1....    66,733 

County)    .._     69.516         County)    85  737     A.  R.  Dlllard,  Hereford  (Deaf  Smith 

Murray  R.  Williams.  Altus  (Jackson  Holland  Porter.  Caldwell    (Biu-leson         '                County)    62.740 

County)    60.422          County)    73  602      ^-    ^-    brooks.    TuUa    (Deaf    Smith 

OREGON  H.    H.    &    Edgar    Baker.    SomervUle         '                 County)    69,351 

Tulana      Ffermn       Kiaimitj,      i?<»ii.                        (Burleson  County) 77  058     Clarence     D.     Camahan,     Hereford 

(m^r^^intyf                        ^  69  070     ^y  Smith,  Corpus  ChrUU  (Calhoun                          (Deaf  Smith  County) 67,085 

Tucker   CmnS^^""'f^c"icho                     ^County)    54273      O.D.  Bingham,  Frldna  (Deaf  Smith 

(MOTTow^Snt^^  64  030     0«^  ^ayfleld  &  Sons,  Taft  (Cani-                      .J^^^l^    ' V     :  "^ "'^22 

Joi  Heater,  Mor('^e;;^-cVunt-y-)"S:?S     ^.^Z  S"T''-^-;. ''■'''         "m  th°  cTuL't^  '    ^•'"'°'^    ^^^'    66  136 

HA.  Main.  Pilot  Rock    (Umatilla  '^"^^^n  ^County? '  ^""^''°    '''""■  67  883      ^^^   0.^^^^^nrVeV.--li>e-^    "' ''" 

County) 70,270      Henrv     v      Ma!.:^;;;K"V"'";C '^  Smith    County) 61147 

Key  Bros..  MUton  Freewater  (Uma-  ( cLeTon  ^^^v )'                   ^°°"  «,  00.      ^"'^  ^ayne  Suiin,  Hereforf   ('5;;^ 

tUla  County)..... 62,676     Jo^T  Abbott  HarMn";;;7p ^^'^^^         ^'^^^    C°"«*y) — --     60.624 

PT^TORico  JohnA.  Abbott,  Harllngan  (Cameron  Don     Kimball,     WUdorado      (Deaf 

_      _          ,         „                                                            TT,          ,^        69,862         Smith  County)                                           50  286 

R.     Gonzalez     Hernandez,     Agulrre  Texas  Technological  Research  PR  an     Mf^rru.     nZZ^'^:."':^'Z'"     '^•^'" 

(Mayaguez  a>unty) 94,395          M.,  Pantex    (Carson   County)    .J  64  984         Count^?           Crosbyton    (Dickens 

Carlos  F.  QuUes  Trust,  Hormlgueroe  Frank  Robinson,  Panhandle  (Carson  t     n    AmL^'^T""-;"".',:":™";; — 

(Uayaguez  C  ounty) 91707         County)...                naie  (Carson  L.  R.  Allison  Co.,  Tomlllo  (El  Paro 

Mario  Mercado  E.  Hljos,  GuayanlUa  G.   L.  Willis.   Jr..  "Dl^tt'(^"t;o                     T,«n''°*^l  r"" "^ :;— V^V,"    "' ^ 

(Mayaguez  County) ... 86,841          Count,)    ._.:...*'**  94  ju    ^^'u^t*)               »"«»«»»*       (^»1- 
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Payments  of  tSO.OOO  to^  $99,999  under  ASCS     Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS  Payments  of  $50,000  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 

-^.                /-™.,    «_   ^w      -,                   programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support  programs,   1966    (excluding   price-support 

loans)— Continued  loans)— Continued 

TZXAS — continued  texas — continued 

White  Face  Farms,  Inc.,  Levelland  Pangman  Farms,  Inc.,  Frlona  (Par- 

(Hockley  County) •94.633         mer  County) 68.501 

Post  Montgomery,  LeveUand  (Hock-  Mike  Allen,  Frlona  (Parmer  County) .     67,  016 

ley  County) 82,667  Bill    St.    Clair,    Muleshoe     (Parmer 

Cobleland  Farms,  Levelland  (Hock-  County)    60  991 

ley  County) 61,646  J.  D.  Kirkpatrlck,   Bovina"(Panner 

J.  Walter  Hobgood.  Anton  (Hockley  County)    60,434 

Coimty)    __     61.436  A.  B.  Poster.  Pecos  (Pecos  County)!     8?! 634 

Spade  Parma.  Inc.,  Lubbock  (Hock-  Lakeside      Farms.      Fort     Stockton 

ley  County) 60,826 


programs,    1966    (excluding   price-support 
loans)  — continued 

TEXAS — continued 

B.     A.      Harllng      AG,      Telephone 

(Fannin  County) $69,847 

Marble      Brothers,      South      Plains 

(Floyd  County) 02,974 

J.    E.    Franklin,     Lubbock     (Floyd 

County)    92,249 

John   C.   Alford,  Petersburg    (Floyd 

Coimty)    72,607 

William  S.  Poole,  Dougherty  (Floyd 

County)    68,919 

R.    I.    Bennett,    Lockney     (Floyd 

County)    66,773 

Dorrls      Jones,      Floydada       (Floyd 

County)    88,107 

Thomas      Bros.,      Lockney      (Floyd 

County)    66,967 

J.    8.    Hale,    Jr.,    Floydada    (Floyd 

County)    66,146 

Vernon  Goodwin,  Seagraves  (Gaines 

County)    79,700 

John  Henry  Jones,   Welch    (Oalnes 

County)    60,061 

Fred  Barrett,  Jr.,  Seminole  (Gaines 

County) 68.097 

Verlon  Hllbum.  Lovlngton.  N.  Mex. 

(Gaines  County) 68.333 

Nix    &    Norman,    Lamesa    (Gaines 

County)    66,677     J.  B.  James.  Olton  (Lamb  County).     62,667 


B.  E.  Walker.  Port  Hancock  (Hud- 
speth  County) 63,120 

Grady  E.  Miller.  Jr.,  Fort  Hancock 

(Hudspeth   County) 62.248 

Claude  Hlgley.  Stinnett  (Hutchin- 
son County) 67.803 

E.  K.  Angeley.  Muleshoe  (Lamb 
County)    83.968 

W.     C.     Stout,     Muleshoe      (Lamb 

County)    76,066 

K.     B.     Parish,     Sprlnglake     (Lamb 

County)    70.743 

Clayton  Farms,  Sprlnglake  (Lamb 
County)    70,754 

J.     D.     Smith.     Llttlefleld      (Lamb 

County)     61,274 


(Pecos   County) 62,159 

Harral  and  Marable,  Fort  Stockton 

(Pecos  County)    60.734 

W.     T.     Lattner     and     Son,     Pecos 

(Reeves    County)     09.967 

W.  W.  Hill.  Pecos  (Reeves  County)  _.  98. 908 
Walter     B.     Shaw,     Pecos     (Reeves 

County)    88,624 

Reetex      Farms,      Pecos       (Reeves 

County)    87,206 

Dingier      Farms,      Pecos       (Reeves 

County)     78,479 

J.  P.  Crews.  Pecos  (Reeves  County).  71, 167 
Davidson     Bros.,     Pecoa      (Reeves 

County)    78,784 

Rowe    and    Turnbough,    Toyahvale 

(Reeves  County) 


T.V.Murrell.  Earth  (Lamb  County).     53,304      Broyles  Pecos  Ffum.'pJrt  Stockton 


Wheeler  Robertson,  Idalou  (Gaines 

County)    66,224 

Earl       Layman,       Loop        (Gaines 

County)    63.487 

C.    E.    HUbum,    Lovlngton,    N.M. 

(Galnea  County) 61,668 

Marlon      C.      Bowers.     'Brownfleld 

(Gaines  County) 60.917 

J.     C.     Miller,     Abemathy      (Hale 

County)    94  oQg 

Elmo    Stephens.    Plalnvlew     (Hale 

County) ^ 84,721 

James    Cannon,    Plalnvlew     (Hale 

County)    71.836 

Grady  Shepard.  Hale  Center,   (Hale 

County)    66,221 

Prank      Moore,      Plalnvlew      (Hale 

County)    65.093 

H.  D.  Smith,  Hart  (Hale  County)  ...  64,  317 
Jason    H.    Allen,    Lubbock     (Hale 

County) 61.214 

Raymond    Akin.     Plalnvlew     (Hale 


William     E.     Armstrong.     Lubbock 

(Lubbock   County) 99.369 

Smith    Brothers,    Slaton    (Lubbock 

County)    73,076 

Standefer-Gray,  Inc.,  Lubbock  (Lub- 
bock County).. 73,020 

A.     L.     Cone,     Lubbock     (Lubbock 

County)     70,426 

Lubbock    Irrigation    Co.,    Lubbock 

(Lubbock   County) 68.636 

Carson  Farms  Pts..  care  of  A.  L. 
Cone.  Lubbock  (Lubbock 
County)    63,092 

J.  Carter  Caldwell,  Slaton  (Lubbock 

County)    68,499 

Annetto  O.  Martin,  Lubbock  (Lub- 
bock County) 64.656 

Wendell  D.  Vardeman.  Slaton  (Lub- 
bock County)    62,670 

L.   L.   LawBon,   Lubbock    (Lubbock 

County)    52,202 

Davis-Son.    care    of   Don    E.    Davis, 


County) 66.738  . 

I  P.  Lee,  Hale  Center  (Hale  County)  _  64,699      W.  C.  Huffaker  Jr.,  Tahoka    (Lynn 

Swann    Pettlt,    Hale    Center    (Hale  County)    97.360 

County)    64,063     John      Saleh,      O'Donnell       (Lynn 

Ballard  and  Hurt,  Plalnvlew  (Hale  County)    62.400 

County)    63.328      Wm.    G.    Lumsden.    WUson     (Lynn 

John    Trlmmler.    Jr..    Hale    Center  County)     69  496 

(Hale  County) 62,864      J-  W.  Cardenhlre,  OTtonnell   (Lynn 

Ralph    Wheeler,    Edmonson     (Hale  County)    68,063 

County)    62,686     Cecil     Dorman,     OTJonnell     (Lynn 

A.    J.     Glvens,     Plalnvlew     (Hale  County)    66,236 

County)    82,301      Glen        Cox.        Lenorah        (Martin 

E.    A.    Houston.    Abemathy     (Hale  County)      74,776 

County)    62,008      James    M.    Warner,    Waco    (McLen- 

J.  H.  Klrby  and  Sons,  Hale  Center  nan   County)    63  127 

(Hale  County) 60,686     Bob      Evans,      Midland      (Midland 

K.  L.  Porter  Est.,  Spearman  (Bans-  County)    68  789 

ford    County)  _... 87,218     Louie    Koonce.    Midland     (MIdUnd 

"    ■""       '  County) 63,276 


(Reeves    County)    62,248 

W.      R.      Sage,     Lubbock      (Reeves 

County)    60.474 

G.     G.     Passmore.     Pecos      (Reeves 

County)     67.627 

J.  W.  Bryan,  Pccob  (Beeves  County) .    66, 949 

Virgil    M.    Glenn,    Pecos     (Reeves 

County)      64.864 

Coy  Praley.  Pecos  (Reeves  County) .     63.  098 

H.  R.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Pecos  (Reeves 
County)    61,678 

J.  B.  Hopkins,  Pecos  (Reeves 
County)    61,474 

Tom      Passmore,      Pecos       (Reeves 

County)     80.426 

Goodland  Farms.  Inc.,  Heame  (Rob- 
ertson County)    77,773 

Lee      FazEino,      Bryan      (Robertson 

County)    64, 139 

Joe    RelBtlno,    Heame    (Robertson 

County)    61,016 

John  C.  Relstlno,  Heame  (Robert- 
son County)    69,876 


Jack      Hart.      Gmver       (Hansford 

County)    68,372 

R-  E.  and  Rue  Sanders,   Spearman 

(Hansford  County) 62, 009 

Texas  Farming  CorporaUon,  Hartley 

(Hartley   County) 78,801 

Shary  Farms.  Inc.,  Mission  (Hidalgo 

County)    94  339 

Bryon      Campbell,      RaymondsvUle 

0.},^*^^°   County) 87.096 

BUI  Burns,  RaymondsvUle  (Hidalgo 

County) 77211 

oam  Sparks,   Santa  Roea    (Hidalgo 

_<^°unty) 62,408 

L-uerra       Bros.,       Linn       (Hidalgo 

P^°"°ty)    67,777 

Beckwlth  Farms.  Progreso  (Hidalgo 

.County)    .!.    B6.347 

J      B.     PoUock,     HarglU     (Hidalgo 

County) 81,788 


^rP".T.^.i^"?J^^=.^„°vr7.L-„-     ^^■^'     James  H.Jo^^s.H-eki-ne-(Ro^;^n 

County)     62,116 

Sam  Degella.  Sr..  Heame  (Robertson 

County)    61.809 

Heirs  of  Jos.  P.   Green,  Taft    (San 

Patricio  County) 60.095 

Starr     Produce     Farm     Acct..     Rio 

Grande  City    (Starr   County) 64,611 

M.     T.     Glenn,     Tulia      (Swisher 

County)    90,682 

Warner      Reid,      Tulia       (Swisher 

County)    87,822 

B.  Raymond  Evans,  TuUa   (Swisher 

County)    86, 162 

Miller    Farms    Co.,    Tulia    (Swisher 

County) 66,464 

Alvls       Hefley,       Tulia       (Swisher 

County)    56,045 

J.      L.      Francis.      Kress,      (Swisher 

County)     65,142 

S.     A.     Barrett.     Kreaa     (Swisher 

County)    63,187 


James    Brooks,    Midland     (Midland 

County) 60,436 

E.     Martin     Gossett.     Jr..     Dumas 

(Moore   County)    62,099     H.  O.  Thompson,  Plalnvlew  (Swish 

Lloyd    Beauchamp.   Dumas    (Moore  er   County) 61,186 

County)      66,669     Howard    Hurd,    Brownfleld     (Terry 


Marshall     Cator,     Sunray      (Moore 

County)     64,493 

James  Fortson,  Corsicana   (Navarro 

County)    72.000 

Herbert  L.  Williams,  Roacoe  (Nolan 

County)      66,888 

Clarence    Martin.    Frlona     (Parmer 

County)    77,081 

J.    C.    Mills,    Abemathy     (Paimer 

County)    63,603 

Ralph  W.  Shelton.  Friona   (Parmer 

County)    60,037 


County)    79.862 

Charlie     Caswell,     Meadow     (Terry 

County)    62,069 

Texas    Department   of    Corrections, 

Byron     W.     Flrerson,     Sugarland 

(Walker    County) 62,434 

Alazan   Farms,   Harllngen    (Wlllaajr 

County)    _ _    73, 0« 

K.     L.     Morrow.     Lyford     (^mucy 

County)    62,826 

S.  R.  &  C.  D.  Stone  T8T,  Aransas 

Pass  (WiUacy  Ctounty) 81, 466 
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fmimgnta  of  $S9.0O0  to  $99,999  under  ASCS 

pujgfwiu,   1969    (czcdutinff   price-support 

looiu)  — Continued 

TBEfto— continued 
Norment     I^Iey,     Uvalde     (ZhtsIa 

Oounty)    •58.033 

mtcMe  Bns..  Crystal  City  (Zavala 

County)    61,S«0 

wASHxmneN 

D.    K      T»h"Hp«.       TJnrt       (Adams 
County)    ; 

Leonard     4c     Hanry     Ranz,     lind 
(Adaau  County) 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Then  I  wlU  read 
It  in  the  momins.  I  thAnk  the  Senator. 


Hutteiian  Bretibren,  Inc,  Bq>anola 
(Adams  County) 

Bl  County  Faxms,  Proewr  (Benton 
County) 


Vollmar-Bayne, 
Cotinty) 


(Benton 


73.629 
67,628 
68.304 
88,526 
55,887 
71. 141 
77.880 


Nea     Basor.    Boyal     City     (Orant 

County)    

Lonndcer  Paznu.  Inc^  Walla  Walla 

(Walla  Walla  Counly) 

Otote  Rirma.  Inc.  care  of  Ben  Qrote, 

Plescott  (WaUa  WaUa  County)..  64.180 
Cecil  R.  Anderaoc,  rreacott  (Walla 

Walla  County) 60.778 

Olen     MUlar.      CoIIax      (Whitman 

Oounty) 92, 906 

McGregor    Land    &    Ltresbock    Co., 

Hooper  (WUltman  County) 74,636 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  O.  Link.  Cambria   (Colum- 

bU    Oounty) 79,706 

WTOMZMe 

Covey  &  Dayton,  care  ot  John  Day- 
ton, CokevlUe  (Unc<Hn  Oounty) .     61,  890 

Mr.  YABBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
win  ttaeSenator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WTTiTrTAVS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  regarding  those  pay- 
ments, for  the  most  part  they  are  crop 
loans,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WPJ.TAMa  of  Delaware.  No. 

ICx.  YABBCIBOUGH.  Crops  put  In 
loans  and  paid  oat. 

Mr.  WHjLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
payments  that  do  not  Include  crop  loans. 
These  are  payments  alone. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
win  pardon  me,  scmeone  banded  me  a 
report  which  purported  to  be  a  copy  of 
what  the  Senator  has,  abont  5  minutes 
ago,  and  the  captain  read  "Loans  and 
Payments." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
axe  payments  alone.  They  do  not  include 
pilce-support  locms.  TTiese  figures  were 
fumlataed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  YARBOROUCSH.  The  Senator 
does  not  oonUnd  tihat  t3iese  sums  of 
money  were  grants,  but  loans,  repayable 
loans? 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
title  aw8.  "1966  payments  of  $1  mlllian 
and  over  imder  the  ASC8  program."  and 
shows  parentheses  here,  "excluding 
price-support  loans."  and  then  the 
parentheses  end.  That  Is  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcolture.  These  are  ex- 
clQsiTe  of  loans  and  payments.  That  is 
what  I  asked  from  the  DepartmenL 
These  are  payments  for  acreage  diver- 
sion, or  rtlsaster  payments,  and  so 
forth — ^figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

•X  hsve-  Ihls  r^ixurt.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  wnantne  it, 

Ifip.     YARBOROUGH.    It    wffl    be 
printed  in  fbe  Rsoots  tomorrow? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 1^  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  deiks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bOl  (S.  617)  to  authorize  the  States 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington  to  use  the  income 
from  certain  lands  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  State  charitable,  educa- 
tional, penal,  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  601)  extending  for  4  months  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  Informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogkrs 
of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land as  additional  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bm  (H.R.  2508)  to  re- 
quire the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  ter- 
ritory for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, Mid  for  other  piffposes. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  on  Joint  Resolution  601 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Is  there  objection  (o  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  601)  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  601)  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

HJ.  Km  601 

Resolved  by  the  Seitate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  oat  "July  1,  1967"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  therectf  "November  1,  1967". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
335,  Senate  Joint  Recolution  90,  a  Joint 
resolution  extending  for  4  months  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  progiwn,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  (XJMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tfie  PRESIDENT  vto  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  fbUowing  ooramimi- 
catlon  and  letters,  '^ilch  were  referred 
as  indicated: 


PXOFOSKD  AlCXMDMrMT  TO   THX  BtTDGKT,   1968, 

roR  Civn.   SKKVicx   Cokicission    (S.   Doc' 

No.  36) 

A  communication  from  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
In  the  amount  of  $13,960,000,  for  the  ClvU 
Service  Commtsalon  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  (Vdered  to  be  printed. 

Rbport  on  Dkpabtuknt  or  Dxtensk  Paocrms- 
MENT  Faoic  Smau.  amb   Othb  Busimsss 

FlKMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
Defense  (Installations  and  LoglsUcs) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  flrma,  for  the  period 
July  1966  to  AprU  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Improvement  ot  U.S.  JwroRMATTON  Ageiict 
Through    Estabushment    or    a    Foreigk 

INTOEMATION   OlTlCER   CORPS 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  through  establishment 
of  a  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer 
Corps  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

REPOKT  or  COMTTKOIXEB   Oknesai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  charges  for 
accessorial  services  on  overseas  household 
goods  Shipments,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  J\uie  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemxnent  Op- 
eratlona. 

Thiro  PBEraaxMCK  and  Sixtk  Pbovunce  rot 
Certain  Auenb 
A  letter  from  the  CommlsBloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  for  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

IMTERNATIONAI,   LABOR   ORCANIZATIOM 

Recommendation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  iat 
CoDgreasional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  BMtate,  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion 127,  conoernlng  the  role  of  oo<^>eratlves 
In  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
developing  countries  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

DBPoamoN  or  Bxacurm  Papbbb 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  axe  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looldng  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Dlspoaltlon  of  Papars  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MownowBY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  wera  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greenwich 
Grange,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  House  bill  1400, 
relating  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greenwich 
Grange,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  RE- 
LEASES STUDY  ON  ECONOMY  OP 
MAINLAND  CHINA— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE  —  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  348) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
performance  of  a  nation's  economy,  it 
can  be  argued,  is  ultimately  the  decisive 
determinant  in  shaping  its  political  pos- 
ture in  the  world. 

But  important  as  it  is,  we  have  tended 
to  neglect  the  economic  side  in  sissessing 
the  role  of  mainland  China  in  world  poli- 
tics today.  While  there  is  an  enormous 
thirst  for  more  information  about  China, 
this  Interest  has  been  focused  largely  on 
the  political  side. 

For  this  reason,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  who  is  the  ranking  Senate 
Republican  on  the  committee,  undertook 
a  study  of  China's  involvement  as  an  en- 
tity in  the  economic  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  have 
today  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Senate 
the  committee's  report  on  its  study, 
"Mainland  China  in  the  World  Econ- 
omy." The  report  grows  out  of  4  days  of 
public  hearings  in  April  during  which 
the  committee  heard  testimony  from  10 
China  specialists.  The  committee's  study 
was  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  in- 
volved the  preparation  of  a  two-volume 
compendium  of  detailed  studies  by  a 
score  of  invited  specialists  recognized  as 
authorities  on  specific  aspects  of  the  Chi- 
nese economy.  That  compendium,  en- 
titled "Economic  Profile  of  Mainland 
China,"  was  released  in  March. 

The  committee's  aim  was  to  throw 
light  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Chi- 
nese economy  since  the  Communist  re- 
gime came  to  power  in  1949.  We  heard 
witnesses  discuss  how  agricultural  cmd 
Industrial  resources  are  aUocated  in  an 
economy  wavering  between  economic 
pragmatism  and  revolutionary  dogma- 
tism and  to  what  degree  China's  eco- 
nomic performance  enables  her  to  play 
a  role  in  international  trade  and 
politics. 

I  would  like  to  higtilight  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  committee's 
study: 

First.  China  emerges  from  these  hear- 
ings as  a  confused  giant,  with  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  outside  world  and 
viewing  herself  as  threatened  by  hostile 
powers. 

Second.  Despite  uneven  economic  per- 
formance under  Communist  leadership. 
Ideological  repercussions  have  given 
China  a  more  manageable  labor  force 
and  economy  than  that  of  many  of  her 
Asian  neighbors. 

Third.  Despite  agricultural  crises, 
there  were  no  authentic  reports  of  fam- 


ine  and   an   ample   food  situation   is 
reported. 

Fourth.  Remarkable  gains  have  been 
made  in  education,  medicine,  public 
health,  and  scientific  research. 

Fifth.  Her  growing  economy  can  aUow 
for  major  nuclear  weapon  development. 

Sixth.  It  is  not  likely  she  wlU  increase 
her  military  posture  in  North  Vietnam 
because  of  a  fear  of  a  United  States- 
Sino  confrontation  in  a  conventional 
war. 

Seventh.  Since  three-fourths  of  her 
foreign  trade  is  with  our  allies,  the 
American  embargo  on  nonstrategic  trade 
with  China  has  had  little  economic  effect 
upon  China  since  alternative  trade  with 
our  allies  has  been  available. 

Eighth.  As  long  as  there  is  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  in  Vietnam,  the  political 
justification  for  our  present  trade  em- 
bargo would  not  be  questioned  by  eco- 
nomic realities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
Poi"t.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Summary    or   JorKT  Economic    Committee's 
Report  on  Mainland  Chinese  Economy 
gathering  statisticai.  data 

Any  serious  study  of  the  Chinese  economy 
must  first  be  footnoted  with  a  word  of  cau- 
tion about  the  difficulty  to  gathering  accu- 
rate daU.  This  Is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
China,  for  we  have  the  same  difficulty  with 
other  "lesser-developed  countries."  However, 
the  problem  Is  compounded  in  China  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  State  Statistical  Bu- 
reau ceased  publishtog  official  data  to  1961. 
In  1961  when  she  was  to  economic  depres- 
sion and  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  created 
incredible  economic  confusion.  It  was 
thought  that  they  withheld  Information  to 
"save  face."  However,  most  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  poUcy  has  been  continued  regard- 
less of  the  prevaiUng  economic  condition. 

There  U  a  problem  to  measuring  pop\ila- 
tlon,  translating  this  uncertato  population 
figure  into  an  estimate  of  per  capita  daUy 
caloric  consumption,  (in  estimating  food 
production)  and  calculating  agricultural 
and  industrial  output.  In  spite  of  these  diffl- 
culUes  In  making  satisfying  and  reUable  es- 
timates, and  granting  the  frequent  discrep- 
ancies In  the  estimates  made  by  vtJious 
China  experts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  Is 
sUll  fair  to  conclude  that  we  do  know  quite 
a  bit  about  Communist  China. 

DOMESTIC   ECONOMY 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  about 
the  performance  of  the  Chinese  economy 
has  been  Its  unevenness.  Leaving  aside  the 
period  from  1949-62.  devoted  largely  to 
bringing  economic  law  and  order  to  the  war- 
torn  mainland,  most  experts  estimated  that 
the  average  growth  rate  for  the  period  of 
1962-66  was  approximately  4-6  percent.  Yet 
the  deviations  from  the  average  were  enor- 
mous. The  1952-67  period  was  marked  by 
strong  economic  rationality  and  relatively 
Uttle  Ideological  Interference;  to  1958  the 
regime  undertook  a  new  push  for  greater 
ideological  purity — "the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward" which  resulted  In  economic  disaster; 
by  1962  the  regime  returned  to  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  economic  planning.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  seen  another  possible 
swing  to  stricter  orthodoxy.  Although  official 
Chinese  reports  state  that  the  economy  has 
not  been  seriously  disrupted.  It  Is  stlU  too 
early  to  tell. 


Agriculture 


Agrlcultxiral  production  and  per  ci4>lta 
food  consumption  statistics  are  sometUnes 
confiicttog,  but  combintog  estimates  with 
eyewitness  reports,  the  Image  projected  over 
the  last  two  or  three  years  Is  one  of  both 
amply  supply  and  distribution  of  food  with 
no  widespread  hunger.  When  comparing 
famines  during  pre-Conununist  regimes,  for 
example  to  1926  when  20  wHHfn  people 
died,  with  the  1959-61  famine,  we  find  there 
has  been  some  matoutrltlon  but  no  authen- 
tic reports  of  starvation. 

However,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  agricul- 
ture, which  accounts  for  81  percent  of 
China's  economic  activity,  has  been  and  con- 
ttoues  to  be  the  weak  spot  to  her  economy. 
She  has  only  7.8  percent  of  the  world's  cul- 
tivated land  to  feed  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  Her  biggest  frustration 
Is  her  "brown  thumb,"  for  almost  everywhere 
Commxmists  have  managed  either  to  reduce 
agricultural  production  or  at  least  to  keep 
it  from  growtog  as  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  In  spite  of  the  tolerable  food 
situation,  agricultural  failures  have  affected 
the  entire  economy,  thus  accounting  to  large 
part  for  China's  Inability  to  tocrease  Imports 
of  industrial  machtoery. 

The  Committee  was  told  that  the  Chtoese 
have  attempted  to  maintain  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  calories  per  day  per  capita. 
Just  how  well  they  have  met  this  target  Is 
one  of  the  potots  on  which  the  statistical 
Information  Is  contradictory.  Calories  are, 
of  course,  not  the  ultimate  criteria  of  nutri- 
tion. Whereas  these  estimates,  relying  on  a 
common  denomtoator  for  food  sufBclency, 
concentrate  on  per  capita  grain  supplies, 
there  are  said  to  have  been  very  large  gains 
to  the  supplies  of  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit, 
poultry  and  meat. 

Chtoese  economic  planners  have  been  con- 
fronted by  two  alternatives  to  their  drive  to 
expand  agricultural  production:  1)  extend 
the  cultivated  areas  or  2)  seek  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  the  acreage  now  to  use  by  applica- 
tion of  modem  intensive  farm  methods. 
Faced  vrtth  this  dUemma,  the  government 
has  chosen  the  second  alte-native,  and  to 
particular  has  favored  the  most  productive 
and  stable  areas.  This  policy  may  simply  be 
good  economics,  but  it  was  also  suggested  as 
a  consequence  of  the  growth  in  provtoclal 
autonomy. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  problems,  China 
has  been  plagued  by  medical  and  educational 
problems.  However,  the  Committee  was  told 
that  no  meaningful  survey  of  recent  econom- 
ic performance  to  China  dare  neglect  refer- 
ence to  the  remarkable  gains  she  has  made  In 
education,  medictoe,  public  health  and  scien- 
tific research. 

Education  and  medical 
The  number  of  chUdren  and  young  adults 
in  fuU-time  educational  Institutions  today 
Is  5  to  7  times  the  school  enrollment  to  1949. 
The  enrollment  of  over  10  mllUon  chUdren 
to  secondary  schools  is  10  times  that  of  the 
1  million  in  1949.  College  age  students  num- 
ber about  1  million.  Statistics  on  the  num- 
bers involved  in  the  educational  process  do 
not  teU  us  very  much,  of  course,  without 
some  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  sub- 
stances of  the  educational  activity.  Certato- 
ly  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  authoritarian 
regime,  engaged  in  a  "great  cultural  revolu- 
tion," must  have  some  strong  ideas  about 
what  la,  or  is  not,  "culture."  Scientific  and 
non-ideological  education  may  be  presented 
accurately,  but  we  do  know  what  neither 
Chinese  todustries  nor  schools  are  viewed 
as  purely  economic  or  efficiently  oriented 
units. 

China'F  gain  to  medical  and  related  public 
health  fields  has  also  been  attested  by  many 
recent  visitors  to  Chtoa.  The  Committee  was 
told  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate  has 
dropped  untU  It  Lb  now  comparable  to  Can- 
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ada'B  rate  I  Cholen,  moall  pox,  typhoid,  ty- 
ph9B  Ixacfs  almost  beea  •llmlnatMl.  A  m«mber 
of  «ti»  OJB.  Pnbllc  HMlth  Service  stated  a  few 
yews  ago  that  the  "prevention  and  oontrol  oC 
many  tufeetloiis  wbldi  had  ravaged  China 
for  genermtlone  was  a  most  startling  accosn- 
pUshment."  It  was  also  reported  that  becatise 
China  had  been  plagued  by  large  and  fre- 
quent ai^emlcs,  the  government  had  gone 
to  great  le&gttaB  to  enlighten  the  entire  popu- 
lation on  bealth  and  sanitation  conscious- 
ness through  Intensive  radio  propaganda. 

Industry 

China  has  made  great  strides  in  improv- 
ing the  Industrial  sector  of  her  economy. 
The  Committee  was  told  ttiat  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  on  the  average  by  11  percent 
between  1949-65  and  by  20  percent  in  196fl. 
If  the  1966  claim  is  at  all  accurate,  the  in- 
dustrial production  index  is  at  least  350  right 
now.  a  record  few  impoverished  countries 
can  claim.  And  in  order  to  support  industrial 
and  agricultural  gains,  Chinese  capital  in- 
vestment In  electrical  power,  chemical  fer- 
tUlzers  and  textiles  has  amoimted  to  20-25 
percent  of  her  GNP,  an  unusually  high  In- 
vestment rate  for  an  underdeveloped  country. 

The  Conunlttee  was  told  that  increased 
Investment  in  electrical  power  has  enabled 
China  to  modernize  tDdustrles  by  equipping 
fhem  with  more  electric-driven  machinery. 
The  nuclear  energy  program  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  Chinese  Communist  newspapers 
also  have  frequently  disclosed  that  In  the 
steel  industry  more  and  more  electric  con- 
verters are  being  used  to  produce  quality 
steel  and  alloys. 

Another  example  is  the  rapidly  expanding 
chemical  fertilizer  Industry,  in  which  syn- 
thetic ammonia  is  produced  by  the  elec- 
trolysis method.  It  was  estimated  that  Chi- 
nese production  combined  with  Japanese  im- 
ports of  Chemical  fertilizers  has  enabled  the 
central  government  to  supply  the  agrlcul- 
Iroral  sector  with  S  times  the  1957  amoimt  of 
cjhemlcal  fertlllzera. 

The  textile  Industry  was  the  largest  branch 
In  the  whole  Industrial  sector  during  the 
19S0's  and  perhaps  still  is  now.  Increased 
Investment  In  textiles,  particularly  cotton, 
has  enabled  the  Chlneee  to  export  to  Malay- 
sia, Mngapore  and  Hong  Kong. 

As  one  witness  put  it,  China  Is  a  "muscle- 
bound  giant",  with  unleashed  potential.  She 
Is  one  of  the  four  top  producers  In  the  wc^-Id 
of  coal,  Iron  ore,  mercury,  tin,  tungsten, 
nutgnetita.  nit  and  antimony.  She  Is  self- 
suSlclent  In  oU.  as  a  result  of  discoveries  at 
the  Taeh-lng  cU  field  and  she  has  aAered  to 
export  oU  to  Ji^ian;  her  coal  resources  are 
good  for  at  least  a  century.  She  has  also 
made  progress  In  warding  off  natural  diaas- 
ten  In  brlgatlon,  flood  oontrol  and  water 
conservation. 

OOKBBTIC    POUCr 

Ideolofffoal  effects  on  tnduatry  and. 
affricultvre 

Ideological  shifts  have  been  among  the 
meet  slgntflcant  variables  in  both  Industrial 
and  agricultural  performance  in  China.  They 
have  affected  industrial  management  In  four 
main  ways: 

1.  The  question  of  who  makes  the  decision 
In  a  factory:  the  "Keds-versua-experts"  di- 
lemma. 

2.  The  method  for  motivating  workers: 
morall  stimuli  versus  material  incentives, 
such  as  piece  rate  systems,  bonuses  and 
Blgnlfleant  pay  scale  differentials. 

3.  The  method  for  eltmlnattng  clasa  dis- 
tinctions: forcing  management  penonnel  to 
spend  one  or  two  days  per  week  In  physical 
labor  and  pxTRnotlng  the  worker  to  partld- 
p&tlon  in  management  declalona. 

4.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  Job 
In  political  education  and  ideological  In- 
doctrination. 

Agriculture  has  also  been  affected  by  ideo- 
logical shifts.  At  first,  agrlcrUtural  produc- 
tion was  qnured  largely  by  stimulating 
peasant    productivity    through    traditional 


material  incentives — peasants  maintaining 
their  own  private  plots  and  rural  marlcets 
operatalng  freely.  During  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward"  plots  and  markets  were  eliminated 
and  commune  movements  were  undertakeiu 
This  tremendous  dislocation  brought  disas- 
trous results,  and  so  material  incentives  and 
private  plots  were  quickly  reintroduced. 
Agricultural  prices  were  allowed  to  rise  and 
peasants  received  more  income  from  the 
commune  and  their  private  plots.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  now,  titiat  the  central  gov- 
ernment may  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  provincial  leaders  that  an- 
other try  at  revolution  In  agriculture  Is  de- 
sirable. However,  Interference  by  the  Bed 
Guards  and  central  government  is  clearly 
meeting  with  local  and  regional  resistance. 
It  Is  significant  to  point  out  the  degree 
of  autonomy  the  provinces  have  in  deter- 
mining economic  performance;  this  has 
brought  into  question  the  central  regime's 
ability  to  effectuate  major  changes  In  policy. 
However,  several  witnesses  cautioned  against 
concluding  that  all  poUtical  interference  and 
ideological  indoctrination  has  been  detri- 
mental. Used  in  moderation,  Bdaoist-Marxlst 
ideological  teaching,  working  through  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  income,  the  absence  of 
a  distinct  privileged  class  and  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  moral  incentives  have  tended  to 
give  China  a  more  manageable  labor  force 
and  more  manageable  economy  than  that  of 
some  of  its  Asian  neighbors. 

voacxQN  Ta&nx 

Foreign  trade  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  China's  economic  growth,  as  a  highway 
for  the  transmittal  of  new  technology,  new 
goods,  and  new  methods  of  production. 

During  the  early  19il0's,  the  pattern  of 
China's  trade  closely  resembled  that  of  most 
other  underdeveloped  countries,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  export  of  domestic  agricultiiral 
and  mineral  products,  sxipplemented  by  some 
finished  textiles.  These  were,  in  turn,  ex- 
changed for  machinery  tnd  specific  types  of 
raw  materials,  unavailable  at  home,  and 
required  for  processing  by  domestic  indus- 
trial plants.  China's  principal  trading  part- 
ner in  the  early  1950'b  was  determined  by 
ideology  preference:  the  U.S.SJI.  who  ac- 
counted for  over  70%  of  China's  external 
trade.  Imports  of  machinery  from  the  U.S.8 JR. 
ran  as  high  as  $500-600  million  per  year. 

Diiring  the  present  decade,  the  pattern  of 
China's  trade  has  changed  dramatically. 
This  is  attributable  to  two  main  factors: 
the  collapse  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  In 
1958-60.  and  the  Sino-Sovlet  split  in   1956. 

Dislocations  caused  by  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward"  reduced  the  dometslc  food  supply, 
so  that  industrial  goods  Imports  were  com- 
pressed sharply  while  food  imports,  consti- 
tuting 30-40%  of  total  imports,  were  in- 
creased. However,  rice,  vegetables,  processed 
foods  and  meat  products  continued  to  be  ex- 
ported to  balance  the  grain  import  costs. 
Textiles  also  remained  a  dependable  earner 
of  foreign  exchange.  Tke  principal  contri- 
bution of  imports  In  the  early  '60b  was  main- 
tenance of  economic  and  political  stability. 
during  the  agricultural  disasters  and  during 
the  political  spUnterings  that  occurred  be- 
tween the  n.S£Jt  and  Chixui. 

By  1065  China  was  able  to  repay  the 
'U^.SJl.  over  $500  n[ilUlob  in  total  outstand- 
ing debts,  and  thus,  she  became  a  net  capital 
exporter,  with  approximately  $400  million  in 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  a  situation  quite 
unique  for  an  "underdeveloped"  coimtry. 

By  1965  we  find  that  the  orlenUtlon  of 
China's  foreign  trade  ha«  been  reversed  ocm- 
pletely  with  the  result  that  non-Communist 
countries  now  account  tor  over  70%  of  her 
$4.16  bUllon  foreign  trade.  Except  for  the 
U.S.SJI..  which  ranks  third,  China's  chief 
trading  portneis.  In  deecendlng  order,  are: 
Japan,  Britain  (through  Hong  Kong),  West 
Germany,  France,  Canada,  Australia  and 
Italy.  Most  conspicuous  at  present  are  China's 
growing  Imports  of  advanced  types  of  pro- 
duction equipment  from  our  alUes,  including 


complete  "turn-key"  plants  embodying  new 
technologies.  The  industries  for  which  such 
plants  have  recently  been  purchased  Include: 
oil  refining,  synthetic  anunonla,  urea,  indus- 
trial alcohol,  synthetic  fibres,  acetylene,  wire- 
drawing, tubes  and  pipes,  glass,  and  a  cold 
strip  steel  rolling  mill.  The  importation  of 
these  plants  is  often  accompanied  by  the  ar- 
rival of  technicians  who  help  with  the  in- 
stallation and  testing  of  the  ptirchased  equip- 
ment. It  was  thought  that  if  the  Chinese 
continue  their  current  agricultural  invest- 
ments in  chemical  fertilizers  they  should  be 
able  to  continue  the  approximately  8  percent 
annual  Increase  in  agricultural  production — 
and  grain  Imports  from  the  West  should  de- 
cline sharply  in  1967. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  structure  of 
China's  trade — with  whom  she  trades: 

1.  Japan.  Sino-Japanese  trade  is  based  on 
harter-not  foreign  exchange.  Chinese  exports 
consist  of  inputs  for  Japanese  industrial  pro- 
duction— iron  ore,  pig  iron,  coal  and  soy- 
beans. Trade  between  the  two  has  Increased 
by  more  than  35%  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1966. 

2.  Western  Europe,  (including  Great  Brit- 
ain) .  Trade  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  here 
as  it  has  with  Japan;  however,  the  statistics 
are  still  quite  significant.  In  1964,  1965  and 
the  first  half  of  1966,  China's  exports  to 
Western  Europe  increased  by  approximately 
30  percent  annually,  but  China's  Imports  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  industrial  plants  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly.  In  order  to  finance 
the  approximately  $50  milllCHi  Import  surplus 
in  trade  with  Western  Europe  and  the  large 
scale  grain  imports  from  Canada,  Australia 
and  Argentina,  China  has  earned  sterUng  in 
trade  with  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

3.  Hong  Kong.  Ualaysia  and  Singapore. 
It  is  by  exporting  to  these  three  countries 
that  China  has  been  able  to  build  up  Its 
sterling  reserve,  which  in  1966,  reached  al- 
most $500  million. 

China  has  earned  an  excellent  credit  rat- 
ing during  the  last  17  years  and  many  firms 
in  the  non-Communist  countries  deelre  to 
increase  their  experts.  Including  complete 
Industrial  plants,  to  China  on  long-term 
credit.  China  has  not  yet  sought  long-term 
credit  but  should  be  able  to  obtain  it.  If 
and  when  it  Is  desired.  For  if  her  needs  for 
extensive  modernization  in  sncb  areas  as 
metallurgy,  chemical  production,  machine- 
building,  and  transportation  continue  at 
their  present  rate,  the  Chinese  market  for 
production  equipment  and  technical  know- 
how  from  the  West  will  continue  to  expand. 

The  hopeful  outcome  of  this  situation  may 
be  the  basis  of  a  jxieslble  change  in  political 
attitudes  of  the  Chinese  leaders  toward  the 
Western  world.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  government's  attitude  toward  a  for- 
eign country  is  based  on  ideology  and  not 
trade  or  oommercial  benefits,  it  is  hoped 
that:  Trade  with  the  outside  world  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  promising  way  by  which  the 
Chinese  will  in  time  come  to  realize  the  ac- 
tualities of  the  world  around  them  and 
accept  the  Inevitability  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  the  rest  of  us  on  a  live  and  let- 
Uve  basis. 

VIETNAK 

When  examining  China's  military  posture 
in  light  of  her  ability  to  actively  engage  in 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  witnesses  concluded 
that  her  present,  limited  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam can  continue  indefinitely  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  her  economy.  Moreover,  a 
build-up  of  aid  would  be  econcxnlcally  feasi- 
ble for  China. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  Joint  Seonomle 
Committee  study  on  Chinese  military  po- 
tential, the  testimonies  given  at  the  hear- 
ings lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem 
In  maintaining  a  steady  damertic  rate  of 
growth  and  expanding  a  mighty  military 
force  does  not  Ue  in  such  a  delicate  balance. 
Her  impressive  economic  achievements  have 
enabled  her  to  modernize  military  equip- 
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ment.  advaxMM  her  nuclear  eapabUtty  and 
perhl^>e  now  equal  the  Soviet  Unlom's  mili- 
Ury  posture  of  the  1950'b.  China's  mlUtary 
budget  in  1965  was  placed  at  $8  bUllon  or 
about  10  percent  or  her  $90-100  billion  GNP. 
With  a  population  of  over  700  million,  China 
has  an  army  of  more  than  2  million,  of  which 
she  could  mobilize  from  70  to  100  divisions, 
costing  her  about  $2  billion  per  year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that,  assinning  no 
chaotic  Internal  breakdown,  China  can  sup- 
port a  major  Involvement  in  a  border  war. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  she  can 
fight  a  guerrilla-type  war  serving  as  proxy 
for,  say,  the  guerrilla  forces  in  Vietnam.  She 
can  supply  them,  as  she  has  already  done  by 
sending  in  engineering  troops  to  assist  in 
building  and  repair  of  roads,  but,  should  she 
elect  to  send  in  a  large  nmnber  of  troops, 
the  entire  character  of  the  war  would  be 
changed  from  a  guerrilla  conflict  to  a  more 
conventional  war,  in  which  United  States 
firepower  would  be  infinitely  more  e&ectlve 
than  her  own. 

It  was  concluded  that  China's  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  is  based  on  a  defensive  military 
posture,  not  an  ofTenslve  one.  Her  immediate 
aim  Is  to  secure  North  Vietnam  as  a  buffer 
state,  similar  to  the  Russian  theory  in  Europe 
of  having  as  many  buffer  states  around  her 
as  possible  and  proselytizing  whenever  pos- 
sible to  convert  them  to  Communism 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  rice  sur- 
pluses In  Southeast  Asia  would  Justify  Chi- 
nese military  expansion,  the  general  con- 
clusion was  that  China  could  get  rice  far 
more  effectively  by  trade  than  by  Invasion. 
One  witness  suggested  that  the  Chinese  have 
bad  plenty  of  problems  with  their  own 
peasantry  and  these  problems  would  be  a 
million  times  compounded  with  a  conquered 
peasantry. 

KICBAJMO 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  uni- 
lateral embargo  on  trade  with  Mainland 
China  since  the  Korean  War.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  despite  this  embargo,  70  per- 
cent of  China's  trade  today  Is  with  our  allies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  our  refusal  to 
trade  with  China  has  been  ineffective,  since 
alternative  trade  relations  with  our  allies 
have  been  readily  available. 

An  overwhelming  consensus  among  experts 
heard  pointed  to  the  conclusions  that: 

1.  The  American  embargo  on  nonstrateglc 
trade  with  China  has  accomplished  very  little 
in  terms  of  retarding  growth  of  the  Chinese 
economy. 

2.  The  embargo  may  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  longrun  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  its  alUee. 

3.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  any  relaxation  of  the  embargo 
would  result  in  a  significant  expansion  of 
bilateral  trade  with  the  United  States,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  has  a  large  military 
presence  In  Asia,  especially  In  Vietnam. 

4.  Hopefully,  closer  trade  relations  between 
China,  the  United  States  and  the  major  non- 
Communlst  industrial  nations  could  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  integrating  China  into 
the  world  international  system  through  erod- 
ing many  of  the  simpler  ideological  com- 
ponents with  which  an  Isolated  China  must 
view  world  trade  and  politics. 

5.  Since  the  embargo  policy  Is  not  war- 
ranted on  economic  grounds,  its  continuation 
must  be  wtighed  as  a  part  of  oar  interna- 
tional political  policy. 

Since  the  economic  case  for  an  embargo 
appeurs  on  the  evidence  of  these  experts 
rather  unpersuasive,  the  American  people  and 
policymakers  might  consider  re-evaluation  of 
our  total  embargo  poUcy,  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  regards  •■  a  "symbol  of  our  policy 
to  Isolate  China."  Except  far  keeping  Peking 
out  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national bodies,  it  has  certainly  not  isolated 
It,  as  the  economic  record  shows  only  too 
clearly. 


BILUS  IMTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOMIIfICK: 

S.  1966.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Sgt.  Walter 
Splllman,  U.S.  Army;  and 

a  1967.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Katberlne  E. 
Baab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B<r.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1968.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  ot  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1969.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Calimag  Timiiacder  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Thelma 
Tumacder;  and 

S.  1970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sudar- 
san  Misra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOeS: 

S.  1971.  A  biU  to  amend  the  ConsoUdated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  loans  to  certain  cooperatives 
serving  farmers  and  rural  residents,  and  for 
other  purx>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1972.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  76, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M^.  Nxladk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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FHA  LOANS  FOR  FARM 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
credit  gap  in  the  present  loan  authority 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
which  I  feel  should  be  closed.  It  Is  keep- 
ing many  worthy  farm  cooperatives  from 
borrowing  the  money  they  need  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  ha«  full  authority  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  to  rural  nonprofit 
grouiML  These  loans  can  be  used  to  Im- 
prove or  establl^  grazing  associations, 
to  establish  recreation  assodatlaDs,  or  to 
undertake  water  or  sewer  projects. 

But  a  rural  cooperatlTe— that  Is  a  co- 
operative organized  to  provide  process- 
ing, organized  purchasing,  or  marketing 
service — Is  not  eligible  for  such  a  loan 
unless  It  Is  In  the  so-called  poverty 
class — unless  two-thirds  of  Its  families 
are  living  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  Then  the  cooperative  Is  eligible 
imder  certain  loan  authorizations  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  the 
FHA  administers. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  rural  co- 
operatives In  the  country  which  have 
sufacient  equity,  experience,  and  access 
to  capital  so  that  they  do  not  need  to 
apply  to  FHA  for  economic  opportunity 
loans. 

But  there  are  other  cooperatives  which 
fall  below  this  level  of  affluence,  yet  can- 
not qualify  under  the  poverty  category. 
They  exist  in  a  credit  gap  and  It  is  pri- 
marily to  close  this  gAp  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bin  today. 

This  Is,  however,  a  general  bill.  Under 
It  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
or  insure  loans  to  all  local  cooperative 


associations  which  famish  to  faimen 
and  rural  residentB  aervloes  and  facilities 
for  harvesting,  ctoarlni^  prooesBtng  and 
transporting  or  marketing  agricultural 
products,  or  oansmner-piirchailng  serv- 
ices, or  who  process  and  mazket  pcoducts 
for  farmers  or  rural  residents. 

The  loans  may  be  used  to  organise 
uid  establish  an  aandatlasi.  to  acquire 
necessary  land,  butldlngs  or  equtpment. 
or  to  repair,  expand  or  enlarge  such 
services  and  facilities.  In  establishing  a 
co<4)eratlve,  the  applicant  must  be  able 
t-o  certify,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  services  and  facilities  In  the  com- 
munity which  is  not  now  being  met. 

Ehirlng  the  years  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  was  in  existence  a  large 
number  of  farm  cooperativeB  were 
financed  and  inaugurated  throughout 
the  oounby.  A  number  were  established 
in  Utah,  and  early  tn  the  1940's  the 
Utah  Cooperative  Association  which  has 
a  $4.5  million  aiuiual  volume  of  business 
and  nearly  40  employees,  was  granted  a 
lif  esaving  loan  by  the  FSA. 

These  loans  were  made  at  a  time  when 
no  other  financing  was  available.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  not  only 
launched  many  cooperatives,  but  kept 
others  afloat. 

But  the  successor  agency  to  FSA,  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  has  no 
authority  to  make  loans  to  farm  coopera- 
tives, short  of  the  authority  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  Only  one  loan  has  been 
made  In  recent  years  to  a  Utah  coopera- 
tive— ^the  Castle  Valley  Cooperative  at 
Huntington.  This  was  a  $40,000  FHA 
loan,  repayable  over  a  SO-year  term  at 
4^  pereent  Interest.  The  losai  is  consid- 
ered financially  sound,  and  is  backed  by 
excellent  collateral  and  a  fine  5-year  pe- 
riod of  consistent  sales  gnnrth  with  good 
net  earnings. 

Other  cotHierativea  who  hsve  sought 
loans  have  had  to  get  them  elsewhere  and 
they  are  paying  high  rates  ot  interest. 
Eight  percent  simple  interest  Is  oammac 
and  on  the  low  side.  Some  cooperattres, 
I  am  told,  are  paying  10  percent  simple 
interest,  and  a  few  are  paying  as  high 
as  12  percent  simide  interest  for  short- 
term  operating  loans,  fully  seciued  by 
inventories,  receivables,  and  real  estate. 

The  only  way  an  a^cultural  boslness 
enterprise  can  succeed  when  paying  in- 
terest of  this  type  is  to  have  superior 
management,  abounding  good  luck,  and 
the  guiding  hand  of  providence.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  cooperatives  in 
question  possess  all  three. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  these 
cooperatives  could  have  borrowed  funds 
at  FHA  interest  rate  levels,  their  chances 
of  survival  would  be  much  greater.  And 
it  Is  certain  that  their  net  income  would 
be  higher.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  within  the  Utah 
Cooperative  Assoclatlan  alone  would  earn 
between  $75,000  to  $100,000  more  annual- 
ly imder  FHA  interest  rates  than  under 
the  higher  Interest  rates  tbey  are  now 
having  to  pay. 

Agriculture  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
marginal  in  Utah  every  year,  and  more 
and  more  of  our  farmers  are  leaving  the 
land.  Our  water  seardfty,  and  the  high 
cost  of  water  which  is  svaiiatate.  together 
with  the  high  freight  rates  which  plague 
all  of  the  West,  make  our  operations  more 
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Mttirniit  than  they  are  in  some  other 
areas.  I  am  sure  this  is  also  true  in  many 
other  Western  and  Southwestern  States. 

In  my  (H^inion,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  doing  eyerythlng  we  can  to 
keep  our  farm  cooperatives  healthy  and 
afloat.  They  are  a  sound  Instrument 
through  which  farmers  can  help  them- 
selTes  and  gain  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
dependence from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  \B  the  announced  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgricJilture,  as  stated  by 
Secretary  Freeman,  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  sponsor,  support  and 
aid  in  the  development  of  agricultural 
ooc^ieratives.  This  policy  received  an  in- 
teresting interpretation  in  the  Kiplinger 
Agricultural  Letter  of  March  24.  1967: 

OoTenunent  la  in  the  proceaa  of  dlacon- 
DACtlBg  Itaelf  from  agriculture— commercial 
agilculturfr— graduaUy  trying  to  ease  out  of 
Its  commitments.  Farmers  must  do  more  for 
themselves— without  so   much   government 

help. 

Cooperatives  are  to  be  buUt  up.  In  a  way,  to 
replace  government  as  the  biggest  single  In- 
fluence in  farm  affairs— gradually  but  surely. 
Oo-ope  and  farm  trade  aasoclatlona  are  to 
take  over  government  price  functions. 

It  (govemnxent)  will  make  a  point  of  en- 
couraging farmers  to  support  the  co-ops  or 
fonn  nswB  ones  or  farm  trade  associations  to 
perform  many  ot  the  functions  now  handled 
by  the  XTSDA— involving  both  production 
goals  and  marketing. 

Whether  every  nuance  in  this  predic- 
tion is  true  or  not,  it  Is  certainly  clear 
that  the  farm  co<H)eratives  do  offer  the 
many  American  farmers  who  seek  to  les- 
sen the  influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  their  affairs  a  way  of  so  doing 
without  losing  many  of  the  benefits  they 
now  have. 

And.  I  think  it  follows  logically  that 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  the  farm  cooperatives  we  td- 
Teady  have,  and  ease  the  way  for  new 
ones  to  be  formed.  One  of  the  best  ways 
is  to  assure  low-cost  financing. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Robins,  president  of  the 
Utah  Council  of  Fanners  Co-ops,  says 
frankly: 

I  believe  without  question  that  Utah  f  arm- 
•n  "-ill  be  In  the  toughest  spot  In  history 
tmlees  we  find  ways  to  strengthen  the  genu- 
ine oooperattves  now  operating  in  the  State, 
Including  UCA  and  Its  member  cooperatives. 
Atwi  we  must  organize  new  ones.  I  believe 
If  we  do  this,  primarily  through  making 
available  low  cost,  sound  loans,  that  we  can 
move  a  long  way  toward  keeping  Utah  farm- 
ers on  the  land. 

This  same  situation  prevails,  I  am  con- 
fident, in  many  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
biU  to  ammd  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize loans  to  certain  cooperatives  serv- 
ing farmers  and  rural  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
pnvrlately  referred. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1971)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans  to  certain 
cooperatives  serving  farmers  and  rural 


residents,  smd  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED IN  PAVCK  OF  THE  EMI- 
GRANT NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Emigrant  New  York  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  No.  75, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  14,  1966,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  upheld  the  award  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  of  ♦1,313,473  to  the 
Emigrant  New  York  Indians  in  compen- 
sation for  Wisconsin  lands  of  which  they 
were  unjustly  deprived  in  1832.  The  In- 
dians in  question  are  members  of  var- 
ious New  York  Iroquois  tribes  which  in 
1822,  with  the  full  encouragement,  as- 
sistance, and  approval  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  for  one- 
half  Interest  in  approximately  4  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Green 
Bay.  The  New  York  Indians  subsequently 
sold  the^  eastern  holdings  and  settled 
on  their  new  Wisconsin  lands. 

In  1831  and  1832  the  Menominee  Tribe 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  lands,  Including  the  4  mil- 
lion acres  sold  to  the  Emigrant  New  York 
Indians.  The  latter  were  not  a  party  to 
this  treaty  and  protested  strongly.  Un- 
der threats  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  all  their  lands,  they  were  forced  to 
accept  a  reserve  of  569,120  acres  for  their 
exclusive  use.  The  $1,313,473  final  Judg- 
ment awarded  the  Emigrant  New  York 
Indians  represents  the  value  of  their 
one-half  interest  in  the  4  million  acres 
less  certain  offsets,  including  the  value 
of  the  lands  received  in  exchange.  The 
Emigrant  New  York  Indians  today  in- 
clude the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  members  of  the  Stockbrldge- 
Munsee  Indian  Community  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Brotherton  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin of  at  least  one-fourth  degree 
Emigrant  New  York  Indian  blood. 

The  funds  for  this  Judgment  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  title  xm  of 
Public  Law  90-21,  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  for  1967.  My 
bill  simply  provides,  according  to  stand- 
ard and  equitable  practice,  for  the  dis- 
position of  these  ftinds  to  the  Emigrant 
Indian  tribes.  It  Is  thus  only  a  routine 
measure,  the  necessary  final  step  toward 
righting  an  old  injustice.  I  urge  the  bill's 
immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1972)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Immigrant 
New  York  Indians  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  75,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILL  TO 
CREATE  A  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  hearings  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
Jime  20,  1967,  at  8  a.m.  in  room  1318  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Social  Science  Founda- 
tion. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
JURY  SELECTION  BILLS— S.  383,  8. 
384,  S.  385,  S.  386,  S.  387,  S.  989,  AMD 
S.  1319 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Tydincs,  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, who  is  ill  today,  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  a  second  set  of  hearings  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  383,  S.  384,  S.  385, 
S.  386,  S.  387,  S.  989,  and  S.  1319.  These 
bills  would  provide  Improved  Judicial  ma- 
chinery for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m., 
on  Wednesday,  June  28,  1967,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subc(Hnmlttee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEAMNQ  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  CENTER^-S.  915 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a  hearing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  915.  This  bill 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m., 
on  Jime  22,  1967,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  hearing  room,  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OP 
HEARING  ON  THE  REVOLVINa 
CREDIT  ASPECTS  OF  S.  5,  THE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  armounce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
rescheduled  its  hearing  on  the  revolving 
credit  aspects  of  the  truth-ln-lending 
bill,  S.  6. 

The  hearing,  which  was  originally 
scheduled  for  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June 
20,  has  now  been  rescheduled  for  Friday, 
June  23,  1967,  at  10  ajn. 


NOTICE  OF  CANCEUiATION  OF 
HBABINOSOK  S.  1300,  MARGIN  RB- 
QUIRBMraVTS  "FOR  BBCURTTIBB 
TRANSACTTON8 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bfuiking  and  Currwicy  has 
canceled  ttie  hearing  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  July  13,  on  tSie  bill  S.  1299, 
to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  seettrl- 
ties  that  are  not  registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange. 

This  hearing  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date  at  which  time  notice  will  be 
given. 

NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  1859,  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY  AMENDMENTS 
ACTT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  re- 
scheduled Its  hearings  on  S.  1659,  the  In- 
vestment Compcmy  Amendment  Act  of 
1967. 

These  hearings,  which  were  to  be  held 
on  June  21  through  June  23,  have  now 
been  scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday,  July 
31,  1967. 

NOTICE  OF  CANCELLA-nON  OP 
HEARINGS  OW  SENATE  JOINT 
RE80LDTI0N  75,  RESTRICTIVE 
TRADE  PRACTICES  OF  BOYCOTTS 

Mr.  MUBKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  amiounce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
canceled  tiie  hearings  to  begin  July  6, 
1967,  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75  which 
would  authorize  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  study  the  effective- 
ness of  present  law  in  protecting  the  UJS. 
trade  and  businesses  against  adverse  ef- 
fects from  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  otiier  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

These  hearings  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date  at  which  time  notice  will  be 
given. 


be 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  a  most  important 
foreign  policy  speech  this  morning.  It 
was  a  statonent  which  was  reasonable 
In  tone  and  which  placed  the  initiative 
on  the  Middle  East  states  themselves  to 
act  to  bring  the  situation  into  peaceful 
focus.  In  this  speech,  the  President  has 
made  clear  that  he  maintains  a  flexible 
position  designed  to  be  of  assistance  in 
any  way  by  which  a  peaceful  settlement 
might  be  achieved  in  that  area. 

In  effect,  what  he  did  was  to  outline 
possibilities  for  the  United  Nations  to 
discuss  and  consider;  and.  if  I  interpret 
correctly.  It  indicated  to  me  that  he  is 
willing  to  meet  with  Premier  Kosygln 
while  he  is  In  this  country  if  Mr.  Kosy- 
ein  desires  such  a  meeting. 


Mr.  President,  I  aaic  ■nsmlm 
sent    that    the    PresMent's    meech 
I»lnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 


POUCT   CO) 


FwMnsmr  Kt  tb%  Poi 

CB   Torn,  BOQCATOKS,    S 


Secretary  Rba,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  share  with  yon 
thto  morning  a  few  reftecttona  of  American 
foreign  poUcy,  as  I  have  shared  my  tiKmghtB 
In  recent  weeks  with  reprwentatlvee  of  lalxir 
and  bustnen,  and  with  other  leaders  of  our 
society. 

Dnrtng  the  past  weekend  at  Camp  David — 
where  I  met  and  talked  with  America's  good 
friend.  Prime  Minister  Holt  of  Australia,  I 
thought  of  the  General  Assembly  debate  on 
the  Middle  East  that  opens  today  in  New 
York. 

But  I  thought  also  of  the  events  of  the 
past  year  In  other  continents  in  the  world. 
I  thought  of  the  future— both  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  other  areas  of  American  inter- 
est In  the  world  and  in  places  that  concern 
all  of  us. 

So  this  morning  I  want  to  give  you  my 
estimate  of  the  prospects  for  peace,  and  the 
hopes  for  progress.  In  these  various  regions 
of  the  world. 

I  shaU  speak  flrst  of  ovir  own  hemisphere, 
then  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  lastly  of  the  two  areas  that  con- 
cern us  most  at  this  hour — Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East. 

liCt  me  begin  with  the  Americas. 
Last  AprU  I  met  with  my  fellow  American 
Presidents  in  Punta  del  Este.  It  was  an 
encouraging  experience  for  me,  as  I  believe 
It  was  for  the  other  leaders  of  Latin  America. 
For  they  made,  there  at  Punta  del  Este.  the 
historic  decision  to  move  toward  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America. 

In  my  judgment,  their  declalon  is  as  Im- 
portant as  any  that  they  have  taken  since 
they  became  independent  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

The  men  I  met  with  know  that  the  needs 
of  their  220  million  people  require  them  to 
modernize  their  economies  and  expand  their 
trade.  I  promised  that  I  would  ask  our  peo- 
ple to  cooperate  in  those  efforts,  and  In  giv- 
ing new  force  to  our  great  common  enter- 
prise, which  we  take  great  pride  In.  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

One  meeting  of  chiefs  of  state,  of  course, 
cannot  transfonn  a  continent.  But  where 
leadsrs  are  willing  to  face  their  proUems 
candidly,  and  where  they  are  ready  to  join 
in  meeting  them  responsibly,  there  can  be 
only  hope  for  the  futiire. 

The  nations  of  the  developed  world — and 
I  am  speaking  now  principally  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  Japan — have  in  this  past  year, 
I  think,  made  good  progress  In  meeting  their 
common  problems  and  their  common  respon- 
BlbUiUes. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  statesmen — 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  in  Canada 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  leaden  of  Eu- 
rope shortly  before  that.  We  discussed  many 
of  the  Issues  that  we  face  together. 

We  are  consulting  to  good  effect  on  how 
to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap>ons. 

We  have  completed  the  Kennedy  Bound  of 
tariff  negotiations,  in  a  hecJthy  spirit  of 
partnership,  and  we  are  examining  together 
the  vital  question  of  monetary  reform. 

We  have  reorganized  the  integrated  NATO 
defense,  with  its  new  headquart«r8  In  Bel- 
glum. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  crucial 
question  of  maintaining  allied  military 
strength  tn  Germany. 

Finally,  we  have  worked  together — al- 
though not  yet  with  sulBclent  resources — 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries  deal 


wtth   their 
populatloo. 

We  have  not,  by  any  me«a^  setUwl  att  Che 
Issues  that  face  xis,  alttar  amoi^  ouBselvea 
or  with  other  natloas.  But  Hbmn  Is  las  esose 
te  laoBsnt  wbat  has  not  bean  done,  than  to 
take  heart  fkom  wbat  has  been  dotM. 

Ton  know  at  my  peraonal  interest  ta  Im- 
proving relatlona  with  the  Weatom  world 
and  the  natiaoa  of  Kastem  KunqM. 

I  beUeve  the  patient  course  w«  are  ptavu- 
l»g  toward  those  nations  la  vital  to  the 
■ecuztty  ot  our  nation. 

Thnomgh  feultu«l  ezohanges  and  clvH  air 
agreements,  through  consxdar  and  oirter 
KfMc*  treattes,  through  what  we  hope  wUl 
soon  l>ecc»ne  a  treaty  for  ttie  nonproMfera- 
tton  of  noclear  weapons,  and  also.  If  they  win 
j(^n  us,  aa  agreement  on  antl-baIUs«e  mto- 
Kllea. 

We  have  tried  to  enlarge,  and  hare  made 
great  progress  In  enlarging,  the  arena  of 
common  action  with  the  Soviet  TTnlon. 

Our  porpoee  is  to  narrow  our  differences 
where  they  can  be  narrowed,  and  thus  to 
help  secure  peace  tn  toe  world  for  the  future 
generatlonB.  It  wlU  be  a  long  slow  taA.  we 
realize.  There  wUl  be  setbacks  and  discour- 
agements. But  It  Is,  we  think,  the  only  ra- 
tional policy  for  them  and  for  us. 

In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  we  have  encouraged 
the  nations  of  the  region  in  Oielr  efforts  to 
join  in  cooperative  attacks  on  the  problems 
that  cBxA  ai  them  faces:  economic  stagna- 
tion, poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ignm-nnrf. 
Under  Secretary  Nicholas  Katzenbach  Just 
reported  to  me  last  week  on  his  recent  ex- 
tended trip  throughout  Africa.  He  described 
to  me  the  many  problems  and  the  many 
opportonltieB  that  exist  in  that  continent. 

Africa  Is  moving  rapidly  from  the  /^rAnwin} 
past  toward  freedom  and  dignity.  She  Is  la 
the  long  and  difficult  travail  of  buUdlng  na- 
tions. Her  proud  people  are  determined  to 
make  a  new  Africa,  according  to  their  own 
lights. 

They  are  now  creating  institutions  for 
poUtical    and   economic   cooperation.   They 

have  set  great  tasks  for  themselves whose 

accompUshmenta  vrtll  require  years  of  atrug- 
Ige  and  sacrlAce. 

We  very  much  want  toat  struggle  to  snc- 
ceed.  and  ws  want  to  be  responsive  to  the 
efforts  that  they  are  making  on  their  own 
behaU. 

I  can  glvs  personal  testimony  to  toe  new 
spirit  that  Is  abroad  In  Africa,  from  Under 
Secretary  Ka.taenbacta'B  report,  and  from 
Asia,  from  my  own  traveU  axKl  experience 
tosre.  In  Asia  my  «zptrle»ce  demonstrated 
to  me  a  new  spirit  ot  oonfidcoiee  In  toat 
area  of  the  world.  Kverywhere  I  traveled  last 
autumn,  titan  toe  eonferenoe  In  Manila  to 
otoer  countries  of  toe  region,  I  found  toe 
conviction  that  AMans  can  work  wlto  Asians 
to  create  better  coDdltioDe  of  life  in  ev«-y 
eountry.  Fear  has  now  given  way  to  hope  In 
millions  of  hearts. 

Asia's  Immense  hmnan  problems  remain, 
of  course.  Not  aU  countries  have  moved  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  Thailand,  Korea,  and  toe  Re- 
public of  China.  But  most  of  toem  are  now 
on  a  promising  trat^,  and  Japan  Is  taking 
a  welcome  role  in  helping  her  fellow  Asians 
toward  much  more  rapid  development. 

A  free  Indonesia — toe  world's  flfto  largest 
nation,  a  land  of  more  than  100  mUllon 
people — ^Is  now  struggling  to  rebuild,  to  re- 
construct and  reform  its  national  life.  This 
will  require  toe  understanding  and  toe  sup- 
port of  toe  entire  international  community. 

We  malntJtIn  our  dialogue  wlto  toe  au- 
tooritles  In  Peking,  In  preparation  for  the 
day  when  toey  wm  be  ready  to  live  at  peace 
wlto  toe  rest  of  toe  world. 

I  regret  that  this  morning  I  f^-nrtn^  naport 
any  major  progress  toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  can  promise  you  that  we  have  tried  every 
possible  way  to  bring  about  either  discus- 
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•Ions  betwaen  the  oppealng  aldM,  or  a  pnto- 
tical  de-eacaUtlon  of  the  violence  ItaeU. 

Thua  far  there  haa  been  no  aertoxu  t«- 
■ponse  trom  the  other  ilde. 

We  are  ready — and  we  have  long  been 
ready — to  engage  In  a  mutual  de-eacalatlon 
of  the  fighting.  But  we  cannot  stop  only  half 
the  war,  nor  can  we  abandon  our  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  long 
aa  the  enemy  attack*  and  flghta  on.  And  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  attempts  to  seize 
South  Vietnam  by  force,  we  must,  and  we 
will,  block  Its  efforts — so  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  determine  their  own 
future  In  peace. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  day 
come— and  come  soon — when  we  can  coop- 
erate with  aU  the  nations  of  the  region,  in- 
aludlng  North  Vietnam,  In  healing  the 
wounds  of  a  war  that  has  continued,  we 
think,  for  far  too  long.  When  the  aggreaslon 
ends,  then  that  day  wUl  foUow. 

Now,  finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  Middle 
Bast — and  to  the  tumultuous  events  of  the 
past  months. 

Those  events  have  proved  the  wisdom  ot 
five  great  principles  of  peace  In  the  region. 

The  first  and  greatest  principle  Is  that 
every  nation  In  the  area  has  a  fundamental 
right  to  live,  and  to  have  this  right  respected 
by  its  neighbors. 

For  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  the  path 
to  hope  does  not  lie  In  threats  to  end  the 
life  of  any  nation.  Such  threats  have  become 
a  burden  to  the  peace,  not  only  of  that  re- 
gion but  a  burden  to  the  peace  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

In  the  same  way,  no  nation  would  be  true 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  or  to  its  own 
true  interests.  If  it  should  permit  military 
success  to  blind  It  to  the  facts  that  its  neigh- 
bors have  rights  and  its  neighbors  have  inter- 
ests of  their  own.  Bach  nation,  therefore, 
must  accept  the  right  of  others  to  live. 

lUa  laat  month,  I  think,  shows  ua  another 
baalc  requirement  for  settlement.  It  is  a  hu- 
man requirement:  Justice  for  the  refugees. 

A  new  conflict  has  brought  new  homeless- 
neas.  The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  must  at 
laat  address  themselves  to  the  plight  of  thooe 
who  have  been  displaced  by  wars.  In  the  past, 
both  Btdea  have  resisted  the  best  efforts  of 
outside  mediators  to  restore  the  victims  of 
conflict  to  their  homes,  or  to  find  them  other 
proper  places  to  live  and  wcvk.  There  will  be 
no  peace  for  any  party  In  the  Middle  East 
unlM  this  problem  is  attacked  with  new 
energy  by  all.  and,  certainly,  primarily  by 
those  who  are  Unmedlately  concerned. 

A  third  lesson  from  this  last  month  is  that 
maritime  rights  must  be  respected.  Our  Na- 
tion haa  long  been  conunltted  to  free  marl* 
time  paaaage  through  International  water- 
ways, and  we,  along  with  other  nattons,  were 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  Implement  this 
principle  when  hostUlUes  e^qiloded.  If  a  sin- 
gle act  of  folly  was  more  reeponslUle  for  this 
exploolon  than  any  other,  I  think  It  waa  the 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  announced  decision 
that  the  Straits  of  Tlran  would  be  closed. 
The  right  of  innocent  maritime  passage  must 
be  preserved  for  aU  nations. 

Fourth,  this  laat  conflict  has  demonstrated 
the  danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
of  the  last  12  years.  Here  the  responsibility 

must  rest  not  only  on  thoee  in  the  area but 

upon  the  larger  states  outside  the  area.  We 
beUeve  that  scarce  resources  could  be  used 
much  better  for  technical  and  economic  de- 
velopment. We  have  alwaya  opposed  thla  anna 
race,  and  our  own  military  shipments  to  the 
area  have  consequently  been  severely  limited. 
Now  the  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race 
must  be  apparent  to  aU  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  And  now  there  Is  another  moment  ot 
choice.  The  United  States  of  America,  for  lt» 
part,  will  use  every  resource  of  diplomacy, 
and  every  counsel  of  reason  and  prudence,  to 
try  to  find  a  better  course. 

As  a  tiegtnnlng,  Z  should  like  to  propose 
that  the  Vmted  Nations  Immediately  oaU 
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upon  all  of  Its  members  to  report  all  ship- 
ments of  all  military  arms  into  this  area,  and 
to  keep  thoee  shipments  on  file  for  all  the 
peoples  at  the  world  to  observe. 

Fifth,  the  crisis  underlines  the  importance 
of  respect  for  political  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  states  of  the 
area.  We  reaffirmed  that  principle  at  the 
height  of  this  crisis.  We  reaffirm  it  again  to- 
day on  behalf  of  all.  This  principle  can  be 
effective  In  the  Middle  East  only  on  the 
basis  of  peace  between  the  parties.  The 
nations  of  the  region  have  had  only  fragile 
and  violated  truce  lines  for  20  years.  What 
they  now  need  are  recognized  boundaries 
and  other  arrangements  that  will  give  them 
security  against  terror,  destruction  and  war. 
Fiuther,  there  Just  must  be  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  special  interest  of  three  great 
religions  in  the  holy  plaees  of  Jerusalem. 

These  five  principles  are  not  new,  but  we 
do  think  they  are  fundamental.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  point  the  way  from  uncertain 
armistice  to  durable  peace.  We  believe  there 
must  be  progress  toward  all  of  them  if  there 
Is  to  be  progress  toward  any. 

There  are  some  who  have  urged,  as  a  sin- 
gle, simple  solution,  an  Immediate  return 
to  the  situation  as  it  waa  on  June  4.  As  our 
dlstingiUshed  and  able  Ambassador,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  haa  already  said,  this  is  not 
a  prescription  for  peac«,  but  for  renewed 
hoetlllties. 

Certainly  troops  must  be  withdrawn,  but 
there  must  also  be  recognized  rights  of  na- 
tional life — progress  in  aolvlng  the  refugee 
problem — freedom  of  Innocent  maritime 
passage — limitation  of  the  arms  race — and 
respect  for  political  indtpendence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  all 
others  have  failed  for  20  years  or  more? 

Clearly  the  parties  to  tfce  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later  it  Is 
they  who  must  make  a  settlement  In  the 
area.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  Is  possible  for 
nations  to  live  together  in  peace  if  they 
cannot  learn  to  reason  together. 

But  we  must  still  ask.  who  can  help  them? 
Some  say.  it  should  be  tbe  United  NaUona, 
some  call  for  the  use  of  other  parties.  We 
have  been  first  in  our  support  of  effective 
peace-keeping  m  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  also  recognize  the  great  values  to  come 
from  medlatli/n. 

We  are  ready  this  morning  to  see  any 
method  tried,  and  we  believe  that  none 
should  be  excluded  altogether.  Perhaps  all 
of  them  will  be  useful  and  all  will  be  needed. 
I  issue  an  appeal  to  all  to  adopt  no  rigid 
view  on  these  matters.  I  offer  assurance  to 
all  that  this  Government  of  ours,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  umted  States,  will  do  Its 
part  for  peace  In  every  forum,  at  every  level, 
at  every  hour. 

Yet  there  Is  no  escape  from  this  fact:  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  re- 
gion depends  upon  its  own  peoples  and  its 
own  leaders  of  that  region.  What  will  be 
truly  decisive  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
what  la  said  and  what  is  done  by  those  who 
live  in  the  Middle  East. 

They  can  seek  another  arms  race.  If  they 
have  not  profited  from  the  experience  of 
this  one.  If  they  want  to.  But  they  will  seek 

it  at  a  terrible  coat  to  ttieir  own  people 

and  to  their  very  long-neglected  human 
needs.  They  can  live  on  a  diet  of  hate- 
though  only  at  the  cost  ot  hatred  in  return. 
Or  they  can  move  towaitf  peace  with  one 
another. 

The  world  this  morning  is  watching, 
watching  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  because 
that  Is  really  what  Is  at  stake.  It  will  look 
for  patience  and  Justice— It  will  look  for 
humility— and  moral  courage.  It  will  look  for 
signs  of  movement  from  prejudice  and  the 
emotional  chaos  of  conflict — to  the  gradual, 
slow  shaping  steps  that  lead  to  learning  to 
Uve  together  and  learning  to  help  mold  and 
shape  peace  In  the  area  and  In  the  world. 


The  Middle  Bast  is  rich  In  hUtory,  rich  in 
its  people  and  in  its  resources.  It  has  no  need 
to  Uve  in  permanent  civil  war.  It  haa  the 
power  to  build  Its  own  life,  aa  one  of  the 
prosperous  regions  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  will  turn 
toward  the  works  of  peace,  they  can  count 
with  confidence  upon  the  friendship,  and  the 
help,  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  a  cUmate  of  peace,  we  here  will  do  our 
fuU  share  to  help  with  a  solution  for  the 
refugees.  We  here  will  do  om-  full  share  la 
support  of  regional  cooperation.  We  here  wlU 
do  our  share,  and  do  more,  to  see  that  the 
peaceful  promise  of  nuclear  energy  is  applied 
to  the  critical  problem  of  desalting  water  and 
helping  to  make  the  deserts  bloom. 

Out  country  is  committed — and  we  here 
reiterate  that  commitment  today — to  a  peace 
that  is  based  on  five  principles:  first,  the 
recogmzed  right  of  national  life;  second.  Jus- 
tice for  the  refugees;  third,  innocent  mari- 
time passage;  fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful 
and  destructive  arms  race;  and  fifth,  politi- 
cal Independence  and  territorial  integrity  for 
all. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  malice,  but  for  mag- 
nanimity: not  for  propaganda,  but  for  pa- 
tience: not  for  vituperation,  but  for  vision. 

On  the  basis  of  peace,  we  offer  our  help 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  That  land, 
known  to  everyone  of  us  since  childhood  as 
the  birthplace  of  great  religioiu  and  learn- 
ing, can  flourish  once  again  In  our  time.  We 
here  in  the  United  States  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  make  it  so. 

Thank  you. 
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FREEDOM  OF  BALANCED  OPEN 
STUDENT  FORUMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
an  excellent  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  P.  Graham  which  he  gave  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  June  6. 
1966.  The  speech  Is  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  balanced  open  forums  at  the 
university  and  the  State  colleges  of 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Graham  is  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  former  UJ3.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Since  leaving  the 
Senate,  he  has  performed  distinguished 
and  dedicated  work  at  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoMx  OasxavATTONS  ON  Rkpbzsentativc  Epi- 
sodes   IN    THI    HlSTOST    or    TH«    UNIVinSlTT 

of  North  Cabouna  at  Chapzx  Hm,  in  Heb 
FasT  AMD  Basic  CENnniT  as  Backorottnd 
Foa  CoNamcRrNO  thk  Issux  Now  in  trs 
ConaTS  Reoasoino  the  Freedom  or  Bal- 
anced Open  Student  Forums  ik  the  Past 
Sprino  Semester  and  the  Search  for  a 
Common  Oroitns  in  the  Ci.ARiinrxNa  Deci- 
sion BT  THE  COUETS  IN  THCIK  INDEPENDENT 

Discretion  and  Wisdom 
(Address  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
by  Frank  P.  Graham) 

THE    CONTENT   OF    THE   DIPLOMA 

The  diplomas  you  receive  this  day  bold 
many  things  of  substance  and  spirit.  Con- 
tained therein  are  your  mothers,  fathers  and 
families,  here  tonight  and  at  home,  who  sac- 
rificed that  you  might  be  here;  the  teachers 
and  schoolmates  of  earlier  years,  who  spurred 
you  on  your  way  here;  the  friendships  of 
your  college  years  precioiu  beyond  price;  the 
spacloxis  libraries  which  opened  for  you  the 


cultural  treasures  gathered  from  all  ages  and 
all  lands;  modern  laboratories  for  testing  old 
theories  and  finding  new  truths;  discussions 
in  dormitories,  fraternities  and  in  the  shops 
and  homes  of  tbe  friendly  folk  of  Chapel 
Hill;  vigorous  interchange  in  tbe  student 
legislature  and  in  the  lively  columns  of  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel;  dialogues  in  classrooms  with 
fellow  students  under  the  stimulus  of  profes- 
sors dlstlngulsed  in  the  world  of  scholarship, 
teaching  and  research;  spiritual  renewals  at 
high  levels  in  tbe  comradeship  of  religious 
associations,  ministers,  priests  and  rabbis,  as 
you  reach  upward  with  the  towers  and  stee- 
ples of  Chapel  Hill  toward  the  life  of  the 
spirit;  sixteen  years  of  your  own  hard  scho- 
lastic work;  your  struggles  and  your  deams; 
and  not  least  of  all,  the  people  who  founded, 
builded,  endowed  and  supported  this  univer- 
sity for  your  years  of  all-round  development 
here — all  these  are  packed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  diploma  you  receive  tonight.  May  you 
ever  be  worthy  of  the  noble  name  It  bears 
as  your  alma  mater  for  all  time  to  come. 

DEEPLY   MINDFUL   OF  THE   GREAT   HISTORIES    AND 
VALUES  OF  ALL  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Commencement  day  marks  not  only  the 
real  commencement  of  life's  tests  of  tbe  high- 
er education  of  youth,  but  also  the  annual 
rebirth  of  America  in  the  legions  of  youth 
who  graduate  from  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities these  June  days  In  this  land  of  hope 
and  in  this  world  of  peril.  We  are  deeply 
ml  idf  ul  of  the  great  histories,  struggles  and 
values  of  all  our  sister  colleges  and  umver- 
Bltles.  publicly  supported,  church  related 
and  privately  endowed.  On  this  nlfht.  as  ap- 
propriate to  this  occasion,  we  coi  ie  our- 
selves to  the  heritage  and  hope.*  jf  this 
University  in   Chapel   HUl. 

This  conunencement  occasion  move^  me  to 
say  to  the  Class  of  1966.  as  you  leave  this 
place,  that  however  far  you  may  go  on  life's 
ways,  alma  mater  will  ever  reach  out  across 
all  the  miles  and  years  to  hold  you  close  in 
her  great  spirit.  Aa  on  the  playing  field,  so 
ever  In  the  venturesome  game  of  life  she 
would  have  you  play  the  game  so  hard  and 
clean  that  if  you  lose,  you  will  win  some- 
thing bigger  than  the  game,  and  if  you  win, 
you  will  not  lose  something  greater  than  the 
victory. 

HER    HERITAGE   AND    ROPES    ARE    PART    OF    TOX7B 
HERrrAGE    AND    HOPES 

Since  the  heritage  and  hopes  of  this  place 
have  become  a  part  of  your  own  life,  we 
win  recaU  for  you  some  bits  of  its  early  his- 
tory and  present  hopes.  To  be  unaware  of 
the  depth  of  ova  heritage  la  to  Impair  the 
foundatlona  of  the  height  of  our  hopes. 

In  this  American  Institution  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  forest  of  Orange,  in  Chapel 
Hill,  voted  by  American  iinlversities  for  sev- 
eral decades  to  be  at  the  front  in  the  South, 
have  been  blended  for  you  here  traditions 
as  old  as  the  American  Revolution,  whose 
veterans  founded  this  university,  and  hopes 
as  young  as  the  youth  gathered  here.  In 
Chapel  Hill  are  rock  walls  more  ancient  than 
the  moss  which  covers  them  and  historic 
halls  more  classic  than  the  ivy  which  keeps 
them  ever  fresh  with  nature's  own  renewing 
life.  In  these  surroundings  of  history  and 
beauty,  light  and  liberty,  you  have  been 
challenged  to  stretch  the  mind  to  tbe  height 
of  your  individual  ability  and  to  the  depth 
of  the  inner  person  for  nobler  creations  of 
the  hiunan  spirit.  It  haa  become  your  re- 
sponsibility to  test  thoroughly,  to  organize 
logically,  to  think  and  write  clearly,  and  to 
Judge  fairly,  and,  with  the  opportimlty,  on 
your  own  imtiative,  to  evaluate  what  is 
sound  In  your  learning,  honorable  In  your 
citizenship,  true  in  your  heritage,  and  beat 
in  our  American  hopes.  Your  college  life 
has  thus  become  not  only  the  place  for  the 
Joyous  development  of  the  whole  personality 
and  the  wholesome  life,  but  also  the  traimng 
ground  for  continuing  your  general  learning. 


for  increasing  your  special  skills,  and  for 
participation  in  the  civic  affairs  of  your  gen- 
eration. The  campus  democracy  will  now 
deepen  for  you  in  the  larger  commonwealth 
as  a  more  hopefully  creative  part  in  tbe 
adventurous  business  of  making  a  nobler 
nation  In  the  wider  world.  In  need  of  the  best 
which  youth  has  to  give  to  all  mankind. 

Foretold  at  Halifax  In  the  revolutionary 
Constitution  of  1776,  chartered  in  Payette- 
vllle  In  1789,  its  cornerstone  laid  here  by  Gen- 
eral WUllam  R.  Davie  on  October  12th.  1793. 
and  opened  as  the  University  of  the  people. 
January  16,  1795,  six  years  l>efore  the  next 
State  University  chartered  in  1785,  actually 
opened  In  1801.  The  life  of  this  university  has 
been  an  embattled  struggle  from  the  last 
decade  of  tbe  18th  century  to  the  6th  decade 
of  the  20th  century.  In  each  of  the  43  gen- 
erations of  students,  there  have  ever  been 
loyal  people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  battles, 
have  become  sincerely  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  struggles  upon  the  image  of 
this  university,  refiected  in  the  mirror  of 
the  times,  as  the  university  sought  to  pre- 
pare youth  and  the  people  for  a  freer  and 
fairer  life. 

In  the  limits  of  this  occasion  we  will  take 
random  glimpses  of  a  few  persons  and  epi- 
sodes representative  of  the  struggle  in  her 
now  dimmer  but  not  to  be  forgotten  basic 
first  century  and  her  now  latest  more  vivid 
year. 

We  catch  a  view  of  the  first  President.  Jo- 
seph Caldwell,  burled  under  the  oaks  on  this 
campus,  who,  in  the  days  of  a  highly  valid 
but  too  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  classics, 
struggled  to  emphasize  the  no  less  valid 
meaning  of  science  and  to  open  for  youthful 
minds  glimpses  of  the  then  largely  unex- 
plored universe,  when  he  brought  from 
England  and  established  in  Chapel  HIU  tbe 
first  astronomical  observatory  in  any  Ameri. 
can  University.  He  thus  dimly  foreshadowed 
the  age  of  outer  space,  over  whose  explora- 
tions an  alumnus  of  this  University,  James 
Webb,  now  presides  In  the  leadership  of 
venturesome  pioneers,  who,  after  glimpses  In 
tbe  Moreheed  Planetariiun,  blaze  tbe  hazsird- 
ous  trails  In  the  infinite  reaches  of  the  ex- 
pandlng  universe. 

PRESIDENT  CALDWELL  AND  TWO  OF  HIS  STU- 
DENTS, ARCHIBALD  DE  BOW  MURPKET  AND  JOHN 
MOTLET  MOREHZAD 

Diulng  Caldwell's  Influential  years  at 
Chapel  Hill  there  were  at  various  times  many 
most  remarkable  young  men.  One  was  Archi- 
bald de  Bow  Murphey,  who  drafted  a  plan 
for  public  education  and  state  development, 
which,  if  the  plan,  on  the  grounds  of  its 
alleged  radicalism,  bad  not  been  rejected  by 
privilege  and  reaction,  would  have  placed 
North  Carolina  at  the  forefront  of  the 
American  States,  Instead  of  for  decades  be- 
ing called  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the 
States". 

Another  was  John  Motley  Morehead,  the 
first,  who  favored  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  the  right  of  free  Negroes  to 
vote,  founded  a  college  for  women,  and,  as 
Governor,  championed  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  building  of 
the  first  railroad  in  North  Carolina  to  con- 
nect the  sharply  divided  east  and  west. 

In  vision  and  progress  he  was  the  fore- 
runner of  his  grandson,  John  Motley  More- 
head,  who  was  the  builder  of  an  industrial 
enterprise,  which  resMSbes  across  the  world 
In  this  generation,  and  the  founder  of  an 
endowment  for  excellence  in  scholarship  at 
his  alma  mater  wlilch  wlU  reach  across  all 
the  generations  to  come. 

In  the  decades  after  Morebead's  student 
days,  when  spending  public  funds  for  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  was  considered  a  form 
of  damgerous  radicalism,  it  was  on  the 
groundwork  of  ideas  laid  by  Murphey  that 
sons  of  the  University,  Tancey,  Hill  and 
Cherry,  led  the  fight  for  founding  the  first 
public  schools  in  our  State.  When,  under  the 


pressures  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  money  for  public  schools  be  used 
in  the  wix  effort,  another  son,  our  first  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  successfully  cried  out  against  using 
up  the  seed  corn  of  the  State's  future  hopes. 

UNDER  PRXSmENT  SWAIN  THE  LARGEST  BTOUEWT 
BODT  NEXT  TO  THAT  OF  TALE 

In  pre-Clvil  War  years,  \inder  President 
Swain,  attracted  by  her  fame,  there  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  from  the  wide  re^on  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas,  more  students  than  were  in 
any  American  college  or  university  except 
Yale. 

THE    DISMISSAL     OF    PROFESSOR 
HEDRICK  OF  8ALIBBURT 

It  must  be  confessed  that  In  the  tense 
times  of  the  approach  toward  the  Civil  War, 
a  courageous  University  professor  of  chem- 
istry, Ben  Hedrlck  from  Salisbury,  favored 
the  election  of  John  C.  Freemont,  the  first 
Republican  cEmdidate  for  President.  He  was 
wrongfully  dismissed  by  the  Trustees.  Hin- 
ton  Rowan  Helper,  a  resident  of  Salisbury, 
had  written  "The  Imi>endlng  Crisis  in  the 
South",  which,  despite  satistical  fallacies, 
emphasized  that  slavery  was  a  block  to 
Southern  progress  and  a  heavy  load  on  the 
back  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Southern 
people.  Because  of  widespread  demands. 
Joined  In  by  some  University  alumni,  he  left 
tbe  State  under  the  intolerance  of  the  law  to 
ban  the  book. 

THE    VOTE    AGAINST    SECESSION    AND    THE    UiTB 
STAND  AGAINST   INVASION  OF  THE  SOUTH 

After  the  States  In  the  lower  South  had 
seceded,  many  sons  of  thla  university  led 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  In  voting 
against  secession.  However,  when  the  caU 
came  for  the  invasion  of  the  Southern  States 
by  Federal  armies,  North  Carolina  Joined  the 
Confederacy  and  provided  more  soldiers 
than  any  other  state.  The  sons  of  this  uni- 
versity provided  more  volunteers  and  suf- 
fered more  casualties  than  any  college  or 
university  on  either  side  of  that  titamc 
conflict.  The  spirit  of  these  sons  and  our 
people  was  revealed,  when,  on  a  high  ridge 
of  valor  at  Gettysburg,  Isaac  Erwln  Avery 
of  Morganton,  as  he  lay  dying,  wrote  on  the 
back  of  a  blood  stained  envelope,  "Tell  my 
father  that  I  feU  with  my  face  to  the  foe." 

The  historic  and  personal  relationship  of 
the  people  and  their  university,  through  the 
generations,  is  exempllfled  in  such  facts 
as  foUows:  Tlie  grandfather  of  that  soldier 
was  Waightstlll  Avery,  who  inserted  in  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  the 
provision  for  one  or  more  xinlversltlea.  He 
was  named  "Waightstlll  because  his  parents 
of  many  sons  were  waiting  still  on  the  Lord 
for  the  daughter  who  did  not  come.  Yet,  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Waightstlll  Avery, 
later  did  come.  Gladys  Avery  Tillett  of 
Chairlotte,  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  of  this  University.  With  her  face 
forward  to  the  foes  of  equal  rights  of  women, 
she  has,  by  valoroxis  persistence,  wrought  a 
revolution  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  from  an  established  policy  of 
abstaining  from  voting  to  the  new  policy 
of  voting  for  conventions  on  human  rights 
In  the  United  Nations. 

MRS.     SPENCEB     AND     THE     REOPENING     OF     THE 
t7NTVRSSlTT 

Nme  decades  earlier  it  waa  an  Indomitable 
woman,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  who, 
when  the  University  was  closed  In  the  period 
of  "Reconstruction"  stayed  on  In  Chapel  Hill 
amid  the  desolation  which  foUowed  the 
CivU  War  and  amid  the  weeds  which  had 
taken  over  the  campus.  She  persistently 
wrote  to  "her  boys",  long  leaders  in.  the 
State,  to  reopen  the  University.  They  gath- 
ered on  a  hopeful  mission  In  Raleigh  In  1675. 
She  waited  with  high  hopes  In  Chapel  Hill. 
From  them  came  to  her  the  simple  message 
that  it  was  voted  that  day  to  reopen  the 
University.  With  filial  Joy,  this  valiant 
woman  climbed  the  stairs  of  the  Old  South 
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Bundbig  Into  the  'bdfry.  With  the  end  of 
a  brdken  rope  she  rang  the  beU  which  haa 
not  rung  tor  five  ysan  In  Ohapel  HUl.  Aa  the 
old  bell  rang  out  dear  and  true  In  tonea 
of  the  epArlt  whleh  eairled  aeroas  the  State, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  on  the 
BMLxeh  agatn  with  taoea  torward  to  thla  day. 

XXD(  GBXAT  aaiTCATIOMAIi  CauaADK  UKU  nS  HIOB 

PBAK  mam  atcock 

As  lira,  e^noer  was  the  mother  of  the  re- 
opening, PreHdent  Kemp  P.  Battle  was  the 
father.  He  gathered  fundi,  selected  a  strong 
faculty,  and  won  the  first  annual  State  ap- 
propriation. Under  him  gathered  In  Chapel 
will  in  the  early  IflSO'a,  one  of  the  meet  re- 
markable group  of  young  Idealists  ever  to 
gather  In  the  same  sttident  commiinlty  on 
any  campus:  Note  well  the  names:  Charles 
B.  Aycock,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  James  T.  Joyner,  M.CJB.  Noble,  Hor- 
ace Williams,  Bobert  Pell,  A.  W.  McAllister, 
A.  A.  P.  Beawell,  Joeephua  Daniels  In  the 
Bummer  Law  School,  and  their  fellow  student 
peers. 

Without  a  MBr«>"t'n  Plan  for  recovery  from 
the  ruins  of  war,  with  the  handicaps  of  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  against  Southern 
agriculture  and  Industry,  with  the  responsl- 
tdllty  of  the  Southern  people  for  providing 
lor  the  disabled  Confederate  veterans  and 
for  helping  to  provide  for  the  disabled  Union 
veterans,  these  young  men,  challenged  by 
It  all,  highly  resolved  that  laiey  would  re- 
build a  broken  society,  then  heavy-laden 
with  poverty  and  UUteracy.  Two  of  them. 
Alderman  and  Mclver,  on  their  graduating 
evening,  talked  the  long  night  through  as 
to  bow  they  would  use  their  lives  to  that 
purpose.  As  Alderman  later  eald,  they  de- 
cided toward  sunrise  by  a  light  that  was 
nev«  seen  on  land  or  sea,  to  give  their  Uvea 
to  educatton.  They  carried  on  their  great 
crusade  that  the  way  out  and  up  from  vcrt- 
erty  and  Ignorance  was  through  the  scbocd- 
house  door.  School  houses,  and  soon  teach- 
ers eoUegw,  began  rising  across  the  State 
frotn  the  sand  dunes  to  the  mountain  oovee. 
As  a  part  of  the  educational  crusade,  the 
Southern  Industrial  revolution,  the  agricul- 
tural depresrton.  and  the  fanners'  revolt, 
and  in  reeponse  to  the  militant  leadership 
of  Colonel  Leonldas  Polk,  and  the  Wautanga 
Club,  there  was  founded  at  Balelgh  the 
North  CaroUna  State  College,  weU  on  the 
way  to  becoming  another  MJ.T.  In  the  na- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  land  grant  college 
moventent  whleh  worked  a  democratic  rev- 
olution In  higher  education,  whose  impact 
was  felt  aeroes  the  State,  the  naUon,  and 
Is  being  felt  around  the  world  today.  Alao 
aa  a  part  of  the  same  educational  cniiade, 
the  awakening  of  the  people,  the  wcman's 
movement,  and  In  response  to  the  dynamic 
eloiinence  of  Charles  D.  Mclver,  there  was 
foimded  In  Qreenaboro,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, whose  graduates,  under  bis  ■ocoasaon. 
have  creatively  helped  through  the  churches, 
the  homes,  the  echools,  the  farms,  oflloes  and 
civic  enterprises,  to  make  North  Carolina  a 
more  productive,  wholeeome  and  beautiful 
place  In  which  to  live  and  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  In  all  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. This  fairest  daughter  of  the  Old  North 
State,  on  the  way  for  some  time  to  becom- 
ing another  Bryn  Mawr  In  the  nation.  Is  now 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  eOlorescence  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  In  Greensboro,  un- 
der an  able  and  gallant  leadership  In  the 
four-fold  university  of  the  people  In  Chapel 
EBll.  BsH'B*'.  Orsensboro  and  Charlotte. 

THK  AMSWn  aw  CHMI.aS  B.  ATCOCK  TO  OWFAn 

PBOFosars 
The  edocatlonal  crusade  reached  a  high 
peak  at  the  turn  of  the  century  In  the  ad- 
mtnlstatrtton  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  North 
Caroilna's  great  BducatUmal  Oovemor.  WhUe 
■pnatlng  for  the  pubUo  schools  In  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  be  fsB  dead  on  the  pUtfotm 
InusMdlately  after  saying  those  prophetic 
words  wbleh  he  had  said  many  times  In 


North  Carolina,  and  X  quote:  "For  the  equal 
right  of  every  child  to  burgeon  out  all  that 
la  In  him." 

On  one  occasion  be  was  heavily  advised 
on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency  to 
lead  his  party  (1)  for  the  Indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  year  ItOS  as  the  termination 
date  for  ending  the  etcluslon  ot  voters  on 
account  of  race  and  (3)  that  funds  for  the 
separate  pubUc  achook  be  apportioned  In 
prcqxMTtlon  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive races.  Aa  much  In  sorrow  as  in  Indigna- 
tion, he  replied  that.  If  such  measuree  were 
adopted  by  his  party  f<r  the  sake  of  political 
power,  that  they  would  break  his  campaign 
pledge  given  all  over  North  Carolina  and 
that  he  would  resign  as  Oovemor  in  protest 
at  what  would  have  been  his  broken  word, 
the  dishonor  of  his  party  and  the  shame  of 
his  State,  which  he  loKred  too  much  to  be- 
tray. The  bl-raclal  structure  which  he  cham- 
pioned at  that  stage,  is  now  equitably  pass- 
ing away,  but  the  keeping  of  his  word  that 
education  not  color  should  be  the  qualifica- 
tion for  voting — thou^  later  misused — and 
that  public  funds  for  schools  should  not  be 
apportioned  according  to  racial  sources  but 
according  to  the  niunber  of  children,  will 
live  In  the  grateftU  remembrance  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  loved  him  and  honor  him  to  this 
day. 

Those  who  today  look  down  on  the  work 
of  Charles  B.  Aycock  and  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, as  they  grappled  With  the  Issues  of  their 
day,  should  acknowledge  that  while  they 
are  looking  down  they  are  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  upon  whom  they  are 
looking  down,  and  should  rather  be  look- 
ing up  to  achieve  correspcMvdingly  in  our  day 
what  such  leaders  as  Aycock  and  Washing- 
ton achieved  in  their  day. 

A  LEAP  FSOU   FKCSn>KIfT  BATTLB  TO    ISSS 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  follow  the 
observatloiiB  just  made  on  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Caldwell,  Swain  and  Battle 
with  observations  on  ttie  administrations  of 
Presidents  Winston,  AMerman,  Venable,  Ed- 
ward K.  Graham,  Harry  W.  Chase,  and  their 
successors,  with  their  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  the  life  growth,  freedom,  eminence 
and  service  of  this  University.  We  now  leave 
them  for  other  times. 

AcoonllDgly,  I  take  a  long  leap  from  the 
Battle  administration,  when  Ayoock  and  his 
fellow  college  matea  went  forth  to  war  on 
poverty  and  ignorance,  to  the  year  1S66  to 
make  a  few,  and.  I  trust,  helpful  observations 
on  tbe  issue  of  open  atudent  forums  in  our 
State-supported  colleges  and  universities. 
My  own  personal  poattlon  on  the  basic  Is- 
auea  was  set  futh  In  talks  made  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  atudents  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Unlvsralty  in  Elalelgb,  tbe  Adminls- 
ttatlon  of  tbe  Unlverilty  of  North  Carolina 
In  Oreensboro,  and  tbe  Model  Student  Legis- 
lature. This  position,  of  coiirse,  still  stands. 

While  freshly  resouroed  in  some  representa- 
tive bits  of  tbe  Unlvarslty's  first  and  basic 
century,  I  pray  your  patience  and  under- 
standing while  Z  take  tbe  minimum  time 
necessary  to  make,  I  trust,  a  l>alanced  and 
fair  analysis  In  seeking  to  find  a  common 
groimd  for  our  whole  Vniversity  family. 

In  the  situation,  which  has  developed 
from  forces  and  trends  in  tlie  State  and  from 
the  resulting  circumstances,  the  Chancellor 
was  the  only  person  with  the  delegated  au- 
thority to  make  tbe  decision  now  In  Issue; 
and  the  representative  student  leaders,  it 
seems,  were,  in  practical  terms,  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  test  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples involved  in  tills  ease. 

Many  on  both  sides  have  long  been  Icnown 
to  me.  On  tbe  basis  of  that  knowledge  I  am 
sure  that  tbe  positions,  wtiich  they  respec- 
tively bold,  are  honestly  held  by  tbe  leaders 
on  botb  sides. 

OinC   or    THK   BASIC   ISSOBB 

In  cutting  through  a  tangle  of  many  com- 
plex facts,  a  basic  issue  la  found  to  have 


arisen  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heitwrt  Apthe- 
ker,  a  eommunlst  theoretician,  and  Mr.  Prank 
Wuidnaon,  a  pleader  cA  the  fifth  amendment 
against  self-lnerlmlnatlon  In  an  alleged 
security  situation,  both  of  whom  have  spoken 
this  past  spring  aemeater  without  untoward 
Incidents,  on  many  college  campuses,  when 
invited  by  a  group  of  responsible  university 
student  leaders,  were  denied  the  right  to 
q>eak  during  the  last  q>nng  semester  on  the 
camptiB  at  Chapel  Hill. 

THX  AcnNQ  CHAHCEIXOB,  DS.  J.  CAXLTLB  srr- 
TKBSON,  IN  aEACHtNO  HIS  DECISION  FOLLOWED 
THX  PBOCXDUBES  PBFBfHIBan  ST  THX  BOASD  or 
TBT76TEES. 

In  reaching  his  decision,  the  Acting  Chan- 
cellor followed  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  he  understood  them, 
and  made  his  decision  under  the  respon- 
sibility which  had  l)een  delegated  to  him  b; 
the  Trustees.  He  appointed  and  consulted  a 
well  balanced  facviity-student  committee  for 
advice  In  the  matter.  He  also  consulted  the 
Faculty  Advisory  Conunittee,  who  are  reg- 
ularly elected  by  the  facility  for  advice  on 
vitally  Important  matters.  These  two  com- 
mittee make  up  two  of  the  University's 
honor  rolls. 

Also,  I  am  moved  to  say  that  the  Oover- 
nor,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
the  President,  many  memt>«rs  of  tbe  faculty, 
the  former  Idl tor- in-Chief  of  the  Datty  Tar 
Heel,  many  members  of  the  student  body. 
and  a  very  large  body  of  citizens  of  the 
State,  In  their  support  of  Chanoellor  Slt- 
tereon  and  his  decision  In  the  ease,  are  all 
Blnoere  In  their  concern  and  their  support. 

CKANCELLOX  STTTXISOIT 

Since  Chancellor  Sitterson  Is  the  focus  of 
this  situation.  I  am  moved,  as  a  citizen  and 
an  alumnus,  a  twin  status  which  even  an 
ex-President  does  not  lose  In  matters  of 
statewide  public  policy,  to  speak  out  of  my 
knowledge  of  him.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
on  bis  part  but  it  Is  appropriate  on  the  part 
of  an  alumnus  and  citizen. 

I  have  known  Chancellor  Carlyle  Sitterson 
and  his  wife  since  they  were  children.  They 
both  come  from  homes  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, light  and  liberty,  and  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  this  University.  Those  homes  have 
been  strongholds  of  freedom,  and,  with  other 
such  families  all  over  the  State,  they  have 
long  been  a  source  of  freedom,  strength  and 
support  of  this  Unlveralty.  His  integrity, 
high  scholarship,  campus  leaderBhlp,  teach- 
ing experience  and  administrative  ability, 
provided  tbe  background  for  his  recom- 
mendations by  President  Friday  and 
unanlmotu  election  by  tbe  Tnuteet  aa  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

TRB    STTTSEWT    LKAOBaS    Of    THIS    CASS 

Since  the  student  leaders,  on  their  own 
Initiative,  are  the  source  of  the  action  now 
pending  in  the  courts,  I  am  also  moved  to 
make  the  following  observations. 

The  group  of  student  leaders  In  this  case 
Is  composed  of  the  former  and  present  Presi- 
dents of  the  Student  Body,  elected  In  campus- 
wide  elections,  tbe  Presidents  of  the  T.M.C.A., 
the  T.W.C.A.,  the  Dl-Phi  Uterary  Society,  the 
Carolina  PoliUcal  Union,  and  the  Carolina 
Porum,  all  elected  by  their  respective  asso- 
ciations, and  the  present  Editor-ln-Chlef  of 
The  Daily  Tar  Heel — all  these  represent  long 
established  student  organizations  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  two  members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
represent  a  recent  organization  established 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  In  colleges  in  many  parts 
of  tbe  country.  All  these  student  leaders  are, 
I  believe,  resijonslbie  and  sincere  in  their 
concern  and  in  their  action  In  this  case. 

The  Student  Body,  In  electing  their  pres- 
ent President,  who  made  one  of  the  main 
planks  in  his  campaign  for  election  the  right 
of    haying    Btudent-aponsored,    responsible, 


balanced  and  free  open  forums,  were  aware 
of  his  vigorous  position  on  this  matter  and 
were  sincere  in  their  support  of  him. 

Tbe  student  leaders,  instead  of  resorting 
to  sit-ins,  resorted  to  sittmgs  on  the  highest 
court,  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law 
and  their  faith  In  the  courts. 

THI  POSITION  OF  THB  NOBTH  CAROLINA  CHAPTERS 
OF  THE  AMZBICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  TTNIVXaSI- 
TT  FBOFESSOKS  IN  THE  TTNIVKaSITIBS  AND 
COLLEGES  OF  NOBTH   CAKOLINA 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors, 
whose  memt>ersblp  includes  Institutions  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and  wtiose  Presi- 
dent Is  Dr.  C.  E.  Boulware  of  North  Carolina 
College  in  Durham,  Joined  in  the  action  of 
the  students.  The  main  concern  of  this  As- 
sociation in  colleges  all  over  the  United 
States,  is  the  preservation  of  academic  free- 
dom. They  have  long  held  and  supported  in 
the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
ooxintry  the  position  that  student-sponsored, 
responsible,  ttalanced,  free  and  open  student 
forums  are  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
academic  freedom  in  America  and  serve  an 
In^Mrtant  educational  purpose.  They  are 
concerned,  1  understand,  that  while  spokes- 
men for  the  extreme  right,  the  conservative 
and  the  liberal  views  were  permitted  to  speak 
thla  past  spring  semester  on  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill,  two  spokesmen  for  the  extreme 
left  were  prohibited  from  speaking  this  last 
spring  semester  on  the  campus  at  Chapel 
HUl.  Purthermore,  they  are  concerned  that, 
while  spokesmen  for  the  extreme  left  were 
allowed  to  speak  to  classes  and  special  groups 
on  the  Initiative  of  a  PoUtical  Science 
Fraternity  of  students,  and  on  the  invitation 
of  professors,  tliat  the  two  speakers  in  ques- 
tion In  thU  case  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
upon  the  invitation  of  elected  student  lead- 
ers, representing  the  whole  student  body  and 
long  established  student  associations,  with 
their  tradlUonal  freedom  for  responsible, 
balanced  and  free  open  forums. 

THE  POSmON  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAPTER 
OF   THE    CIVIL    LIBERTIES    ONION 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  Joined  in  the  action  of 
the  students.  Their  concern,  as  is  also  the 
original  concern  of  the  student  leaders  and 
the  Chapters  of  the  Association  of  University 
Professors.  U  with  civU  liberties,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  a  meml>ersbip  that 
Includes  highly  respected  citizens  as  far  east 
as  Wilmington  and  Wagram,  and  as  far  west 
as  Boone,  and  includes  specialists  on  civil 
liberties  In  North  Carolina  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Their  Chairman  is  Charles  P.  Lam- 
beth, Jr.  of  ThomaavLUa  whose  father  was  a 
leading  Methodist,  a  graduate  and  long  time 
trustee  of  Duke  University,  and  whose 
mother  was  of  a  family  of  ministers,  pro- 
fessors, editors  and  historians,  who  were  de- 
voted alumni  and  alumnae  of  Wake  Forest 
and  Meredith  Colleges. 

The  concern  of  members  of  this  North 
Carolina  Chapter  of  ClvU  Uberties  in  this 
case  Is  with  the  questions  as  to  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  guarantees  to  its  citizens:  (1) 
in  the  First  Amendment,  freedom  of  speech 
*f,<J^»«8e'nbly;  (2)  the  right  to  plead  the 
firth  Amendment  in  certain  circumstances; 
(3)  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  and  (4)  the 
right  not  to  be  attainted  by  a  discriminatory 
classification,  as  provided  in  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  these  questions  and  these  issues  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  it  is  well  that 
the  case  for  the  State  and  the  University  is 
In  the  hands  of  such  distinguished  and  able 
^wyers  as  the  Stote  Attorney-General,  the 
Honorable  Wade  Bruton;  and  WUUam  T. 
Joyner.  WiUiam  T.  Joyner  is  both  a  loyal  son 
of  the  University  and  of  James  Y.  Joyner, 
Who  went  forth  from  Chapel  Hill  in  the 


1880's  with  Alderman,  Mclver.  Daniels,  and 
Aycock.  whose  strong  right  arm  he  became 
in  the  great  educational  crusade  for  a  freer 
and  fairer  society  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  also  well  that  the  case  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  Student  Leaders.  Is 
in  the  respectively  able  bands  of  Professor 
William  Van  Alstlne  of  Duke  University,  a 
oonstitutional  specialist  m  academic  free- 
dom; Professor  Dan  Pollitt,  a  constitutional 
specialist  in  civil  liberties  in  the  Law  School 
at  Chapel  HiU;  and  McNeill  Smith,  long  a 
champion  of  equal  Justice  under  the  Consti- 
tution. He,  like  other  members  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  such  as  R.  Mayne  Albright 
and  Charles  P.  Lambeth,  were  promoters  of 
traditionally  responsible  and  l)elanced  free 
and  open  student  forums  at  Chapel  Hill, 
which  provided  the  ways  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  initiative  in  their  educational 
growth  and  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
they  were  to  play  their  sell-reliant  and  re- 
sponsible parts. 

The  list  of  student  leaders;  the  memt>ers  of 
the  Association  of  University  Professors;  and 
the  members  of  the  North  CaroUna  Chapter 
of  Civil  Liberties,  are  also  among  the  honcH' 
rolls  of  our  State. 

IN  A  arrOATION  in  which  leaders  on  BOTH 
SIDES  ARE  BELIEVEBS  IN  AND  COMMITTED  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  THE  NEED 
NOW  la  NOT  FOB  TAKING  HOSTILX  SmBS  BTTT 
BATHER  THE  NEED  IS  FOB  A  CLABIFICATION  BY 
THE  HIGHEST  COtTRTS  OF  THE  RELEVANCT  OF 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BILL  OP  RIGHTS,  TO 
WHOSE  BIDE  ALL  SmSS  MAT  RALLT  ON  A 
RECONCILING    COMMON    GROUND 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  carryover  of 
Influence  in  the  fact  that  l>efore  a  decision 
made  by  the  Trustees  prohibiting  the  two 
speakers  in  question  from  speaking  (a  deci- 
sion made  pending  the  establlsiiment  of  regu- 
lations regarding  far  left  wing  speakers)  the 
then  Dean  Sitterson  supported  ChanceUmr 
Sharp  who  was  in  favor  of  allovrlng  them  to 
speak.  It  was  sifter  action  by  the  Trustees, 
which  delegated  authcxity  to  him  as  Acting 
Chancellor,  that  he  made  his  decision  in 
deference  to  the  previous  action  of  the 
Trustees,  and  also  in  his  interpretation,  tmder 
the  circumstances,  of  the  meaning  "of  serv- 
ing an  educational  advantage". 

Since  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides  believe 
In  and  are  committed  to  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  need  now  is  not  for  hostile 
lineup  of  sides.  Rather  the  need  is  for  tbe 
determination  and  clarification  by  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  relevancy  of  the  American 
Bill  of  RighU.  to  the  side  of  which  all  sides 
may  rally  on  a  reconciling  common  ground. 
Rising  above  any  question  of  the  sincere 
zeal  of  youth  in  their  democratic  faith  in 
the  educational  values  of  balanced  open 
student  forums;  rising  above  any  lack  of 
clarity  regarding  the  carry-over  of  the  In- 
fluence of  the  speaker  ban  law.  its  modifica- 
tion, the  action  of  the  Trustees  under  the 
law.  and  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  in  his 
interpretation  of.  and  in  bis  deference  to.  the 
action  of  the  Trustees;  and  rising  above  any 
proposals  for  a  State-wide  campaign  for  the 
revival  of  the  original  si>eaker  ban  law — ^ris- 
ing above  them  all  is  the  grandeur  of  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  majesty  of 
tbe  courts  in  their  responsible  clarification, 
application  and  determination  of  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  clarification  and  determination  of  any 
relevancy  of  the  issues  in  this  case  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  court  will  in  the  long  run. 
lie  a  real  service  of  information  to  Governors, 
Legislators,  Trustees.  Presidents.  Chancellors, 
Professors  and  Students  of  all  our  State  in- 
stitutions and,  by  implication,  to  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  tbe  State  and  tbe  Nation. 
This  clarification  and  determination  will  be 
of  service  also  to  profeesors  who  may  here- 
after t>e  considering  becoming  members  of 
our  four-fold  University  and  State  collegee, 
and  not  least  important  of  all,  for  the  in- 


formation and  understanding  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

WITH  THE  ISSITX  DECmED  BT  THK  HICHXST 
COURT,  A  RECONCILING  COMMON  GBOOND  IS 
FOUND  FOR  A  RENDEZVOUS  OF  THX  PXOFLX 
WITH  BOTB  OTTB  GBXAT  HZXITAax  OF  lUKDOK 
AND  THEIR  BIGHEB  DKSTINT  OF  SERVICE  TO 
TRUTH,    TOUTH    AND    THE   COMMONWEALTH 

With  any  lingering  or  indirect  infiuences 
Of  the  speaker  ban  law  and  its  modification 
eliminated,  Insofar  as  found  in  violation  of 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  highest 
court  in  their  free  discretion  and  independ- 
ent wisdom,  what  a  present  and  future  pros- 
pect calls  to  be  reunited  people  for  a  rendez- 
vous with  both  their  heritage  of  freedom  and 
their  higher  destiny  of  service  in  this  land! 

In  this  land,  once  so  heavy  laden  with 
poverty  and  illiteracy,  now  renewing  its  pro- 
ductive life  with  the  growing  cooperation  of 
the  races  on  the  rising  t>a8is  of  equal  Justice 
and  opportunity,  the  people  of  the  South, 
against  heavy  odds,  have  increasingly  made 
their  recovery  and  are  rising  to  the  opportu- 
nity of  this  hour.  Here  In  the  old  South, 
whose  people  played  a  decisive  part  in  the 
creation  of  this  Republic,  where  human  slav- 
ery made  one  of  the  last  stands  in  the  mod- 
em world,  and  where  industrialism  made 
fresh  beginnings  on  productive  soil,  we  have 
the  lessons  in  the  tragedies  of  one  and  the 
opportunities  in  the  power  of  the  other  to 
help  build  a  nobler  civilization  that  has  yet 
characterized  the  relations  of  the  religiotis 
communions,  labor  and  management,  the 
races  and  all  tbe  nations.  As  the  school 
houses  open  wider  with  equal  opportunity, 
the  mills  move  into  the  waste  places,  and  the 
rivers  come  rushing  from  the  hillsides  with 
the  power  for  the  electrification  of  our 
homes,  towns,  farms  and  factories,  we  will 
place  m  tbe  center  of  It  all  the  children  of 
today,  upon  whose  hopes  will  move  forward 
the  civilization  of  tomorrow  In  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  said,  "suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  under  a  gracious 
and  invigorating  Southern  sun,  in  this  pleas- 
ant land  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
through  tbe  cooperation  of  the  fourfold  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University, 
the  Research  Triangle,  aU  of  the  colleges, 
publicly  supported,  church -related  and  pri- 
vately endowed,  community  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  industrial  education  cen- 
ters, the  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  scbools,  the  North  Carolina  Fund, 
the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arfo,  and  all 
the  humane  Institutions  and  the  productive 
agencies  of  the  people's  life  and  welfare,  the 
opportunities  are  as  boundless  as  the  apti- 
tudes, imagination  and  tilgh  resolve  of  the 
people.  The  opportunity  Lb  notlilng  less  than 
building  by  the  people  in  this  blessed  land 
through  this  manifold  free  cooperation  \inder 
able  and  devoted  leaders,  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, professors  and  students,  one  of  the 
great  educational,  agricultural,  industrial, 
medical,  humane  and  spiritual  centers  of 
the  modem  wor'd. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NONPABTISAN  PEOPLES'  MUSTER 
OF  UNDERSTANDING  TO  THX  BDE  OF  OUB  EM- 
BATTLED UNivxBsrnxs  and  oollegks 
Against  such  a  development,  some  special 
Interests  will  possibly  seek  again  to  trade  on 
the  popular  fears  and  resentments  growing 
out  of  students'  and  professors'  active  in- 
terest in,  and  lawful  petitions  for.  equal  op- 
portunities of  all  Americans.  As  in  other 
crises,  such  as  the  depression;  the  threats  to 
the  schools,  colleges  and  universities;  the 
need  of  roads,  medical  education  and  state- 
wide hospital  care,  there  must  be  organized 
again  at  the  grass  roots  in  all  the  counties 
a  non-partisan  people's  movement  for  the 
people's  understanding  of  the  necessity  of 
tbe  freedom  and  support  of  tbe  unlversltlea, 
so  basic  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  Free  and  responsible  student  open 
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tonuna  un  naoMMiy  for  tlMlr  undentaadlng 
Off  the  kind  of  a  woild  In  wblc^  youtli  hma 
to  live,  work,  vote  and  play  their  reeponaible 
parte.  Jleedom  la  neceeaary  lor  Indtutrlal 
and  agrleultiiral  reaearcb  and  extension,  and 
for  the  equal  rights  of  collective  cooperation 
between  lahor  and  management,  which  to- 
gether have  prodnoed  an  economic  abun- 
dance In  America  unprecedented  In  human 
bletoey.  Vieeduiu  la  neoeeeary  for  the  widen- 
ing at  the  baae  of  the  gmeral  health  and 
•oolal  welfara  In  order  to  lift  the  level  of 
human  Uberty.  All  theee  interrelated  free- 
doma  are  neoeaeary  for  the  noblest  creations 
of  the  human  spirit  in  buUding  that  great 
fllTlQaittoa  In  Ntorth  Carolina  for  which 
Toloea  are  calling  from  generationa  gone, 
trom  the  g«ieTatlon  living,  and  from  gen- 
eraUoDa  yet  iiabom.  Since  aH  basic  freedoms 
are  Interrelated,  the  people,  when  informed 
and  uonaed,  wlU  rally  to  the  side  of  the  em- 
taatfled  imlventtiea  and  colleges  against  the 
fate  charges  that  they  are  breeding  grounds 
of  athalsBa  and  conmniniem. 

For  maetlng  bead  on  these  charges  nutde 
against  the  historic  freedom  and  present 
hopea  of  our  tmlveralttea  and  collegea,  you, 
your  exBeUeacy,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Tmateea,  out  of  your  own  ancestral  In- 
barttaaee  and  your  personal  knowledge,  you, 
>fr.  President,  and  yon,  Mr.  Chancellor,  and 
all  those  who  coaatruetively  share  your 
hmT7  reaponitblUtle^  need  the  undentand- 
ing  and  hdp  of  the  legions  of  people  of  good 
will  In  oar  State.  As  we  all  now  rally  to  the 
side  at  the  President,  the  Chanoellor,  the 
whale  nnivecaity.  ths  Chatrman  of  the  Board 
of  Tluateea,  the  profeeaon,  and  the  students, 
the  pe(9le,  In  the  long  run,  not  by  cutting 
and  tearing  down,  bnt  rather  by  building  up 
with  adequate  Investments  in  youth,  wHl 
create  the  way  out  and  up  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive, freer  and  fairer  North  Carolina. 

THX  MUUUWUnD  CHABGSS  OF  ATHEXSIC  AMD  OF 

oomcmnBic  against  the  fkcedom  or  tbk 

CatXWBMS  AITD  UMlVElUUTlfii,  WBOSX  FREKDOM 
18  TSB  OPFOSTTE  OF  AIX  FOBICS  OF  TOTAU- 
TAalANISM 

Regarding  the  charge  of  atheism,  let  us 
recall  that  many  honest  young  minds  In  the 
colleges  have  in  times  past  effectively  grap- 
pled with  (1)  the  Copernlcan  dethronement 
of  the  earth  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  (2) 
the  Darwinian  evolutionary  identiflcatlon  of 
man  with  animals.  (3)  the  alleged  overrid- 
ing of  spiritual  power  by  Harzlat  economic 
determinism.  (4)  the  Freudian  subjection  of 
the  conscious  mind  to  prhnltlve  drives  and 
subconscious  forces,  and  (S)  the  modifica- 
tion of  absolute  theories  by  the  theory  of 
relativity.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  youthful 
mlnda  in  the  colleges  are  grappling  with  the 
Idea  of  the  death  of  Ood,  as  now  honestly 
put  forward  by  some  theologians. 

With  full  freedom  of  thought  and  dissent, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  in 
our  unlversltlea,  such  as  Einstein,  found  that 
a  universe  without  God  would  be  more  in- 
eonceivable  and  the  subject  of  more  skepU- 
clam  than  a  universe  with  God. 

At  the  very  time  that  some  theologians  are 
proclaiming  that  Ood  is  dead,  many  pre- 
eminent scientists  and  profeesors  in  the 
Tndveraltlee,  as  citizens  of  the  general  com- 
munity or  as  members  of  religious  commu- 
nfaxiB.  are  finding  Ood  alternatively,  or  in 
eombteatloB,  In  (1)  the  design,  order  and 
majes^  at  the  universe;  (2)  the  fact,  in  spite 
«f  the  cnieltleB  of  nature  and  man  and  the 
tneamprshenslblllty  of  the  suffering  at  the 
Innocesit  and  the  power  of  the  ruthless,  that 
thsre  Is  a  moral  sovereignty  which  under- 
glrds  ths  nature  of  man  and  nations,  whose 
moral  taws  cannot  be  ultimately  defied  with- 
out rtsmsge  to  homaa  beings  and  to  nations; 
<S)  the  Intimations  and  revelations  of  the 
aptrltual  power  of  the  great  seera  of  history. 
aaat  asid  West;  (4)  the  spiritual  lightning  of 
ths  gcast  nebrew  prophets  which  flashes  from 
tlw  tpMT  presence  of  Ood,  and  their  moral 


thunder,  which  reeounds  across  the  oenturies, 
to  help  in  the  struggles  of  individuals  over 
human  frailties  for  the  good  life  and  social 
Justice;  or  in  (6)  the  supreme  revelation  of 
both  the  humanity  and  divinity  in  Him  who 
preached  the  gosprt  to  the  poor,  ministered 
to  the  sick  and  hungry,  redeemed  the  fallen 
with  forgiveness,  selected  a  member  of  a 
deapised  people  as  ths  example  of  brother- 
hood, said,  "I  and  ths  Father  are  one  and 
ye  are  my  bretliren".  "As  I  am  In  this  world 
so  are  ye",  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath",  "know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  wUl  make  you  free", 
made  merry  at  the  wedding  feast,  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  drove  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple,  and  against  all 
counsel  of  expediency  set  His  face  steadfast  to 
take  the  Jerusalem  road,  was  crucified,  suf- 
fered and  died,  and  made  the  Cross  a  symbol 
of  love  and  sacrifice  with  Its  call  to  heroism 
and  compassion  In  the  sharing  and  giving  of 
life,  and  rose  in  spLrltcal  power  for  all  per- 
sons as  children  of  one  Ood  and  brothers  of 
all  people  in  one  world  neighborhood  of  hu- 
man brotherhood. 

Resourced  in  such  s  spiritual  heritage,  a 
mother,  when  suddenly  told  of  the  death 
of  her  son,  while  serving  with  the  Peace 
Corps  In  the  high  Andes,  was  asked  In  the 
midst  of  her  overwhetanlng  grief,  wliat  she 
had  to  say.  She  said  sljnply,  "I  am  glad  that 
he  was  happy  In  being  where  he  wanted  to 
be  in  the  service  of  others."  Something  more 
than  materialism  and  aDmething  tiigher  than 
an  accidental  collocation  of  atoms  spoke  in 
the  love  of  that  mother  and  the  service  of 
that  son. 

THX  CHABQX  THAT  THK  tTNTVKXSrrT  IS  SOFT  ON 
COMMVmSM 

The  charge  that  the  university  Is  soft 
on  Communism  Is  no  more  Justified  than 
that  the  university  is  a  center  of  atheism. 
The  fact  that  the  students  wish  to  hear  com- 
munists speak  in  their  responsible  and  fairly 
balanced  open  forums  along  with  speakers 
who  represent  the  extreme  right,  the  con- 
servative and  the  liberal  points  of  views, 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  soft  on  com- 
munism, but  simply  means  they  wish  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  world  of  their 
generation.  In  overwhelming  numbers  they 
have  faith  not  only  in  responsible  student 
open  forums  but  also  they  have  faith  In 
themselves,  the  values  of  freedom  and  the 
Tobnstness  of  our  American  democracy.  This 
charge  is  made  by  some,  because.  In  the  con- 
ception of  universities  responsible  teachers 
and  interpreters,  people  Include,  rightfully, 
not  only  the  financially  aflhient,  the  socially 
privileged  and  the  potttlcally  powerful,  but 
also  the  minority  religious  groups,  the  small 
buslnees  men,  the  small  farm  families,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  migrant  workers, 
colored  people,  and  the  disinherited  of  the 
earth.  This  charge,  made  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  imlversitles'  struggle  In  behalf  of  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  equal  dignity  of 
the  individual  human  person,  civil  liberties, 
the  freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  publica- 
tions and  responsible  student  open  forums, 
is  a  charge  made  in  historical  reverse.  Civil 
liberties,  academic  freedom  and  open  forums 
are  prohibited  in  Communist  societies  and 
are  promoted  In  free  societies.  When  both 
Hitler  and  Stalin  were  on  their  road  to  to- 
talitarian tyranny,  they  found  across  their 
road  to  power  autonomous  organizations 
which  were  the  creations  of  successive  chap- 
ters of  almost  2000  years  of  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  liberty  In  the  Western  world.  The  in- 
stitutions wlilch  blocked  their  way  were 
chivches,  parliaments,  universities,  corpora- 
tions, labor  unions,  voluntary  asGociatloiu  of 
the  people,  and  (^en  forums.  In  order  to  rise 
to  totalitarian  power,  both  Communism  and 
Fascism  had  to  crush,  subjugate  or  restrict 
the  freedom  of  all  these  historic  autonomous 
Institutions  of  the  people. 


THS   asspONsnajt  lauuuM  of  UMivsasmas 

A  SACBB)  TBUSr 

One  of  the  most  precious  of  these  auton- 
omous Institutions  was  t>om  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  With  the  fall  and  disintegration  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  the  transmitter  of  the 
classical  legacies  to  the  West,  it  was  then 
that  the  classical  inteUectual  heritage  of  the 
academy  of  Plato,  the  lyeenm  of  Aristotle, 
the  Ubrariea,  museums  and  tnstttutes  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  colleges  of  rhetoric  of 
Qulntllllan  of  Rome,  were  largely  lost  In  the 
Western  world.  During  the  Dark  Ages  the 
flickering  light  of  learning  was  kept  burn- 
ing In  the  monasteries,  and  the  vigorous 
minds  of  the  conquering  barbarians  at  a 
necessarily  lower  level  were  tutored  by  the 
church. 

With  the  papal  reintegration  and  the  slow 
recovery  of  Europe,  the  rise  of  trade,  towns 
and  the  middle  class,  and  the  rise  of  scholas- 
ticism in  response  to  the  spreading  intellec- 
tual ferment  of  the  times,  given  impetus  by 
the  great  Islamic  intellectual  revival,  uni- 
versities were  founded  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  Great  universities  were  founded  and 
conducted  by  professors.  Great  universities 
were  founded  and  conducted  by  students. 
Professors  and  students  together  became  the 
most  essential  parts  of  our  medieval  and 
modern  universities.  Administrators  repre- 
sent not  only  the  authority  of  trtistees  but 
also  embody  the  academic  freedom  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  self-government  of  students 
in  the  free  oommunlty  of  scholars,  long  es- 
tablished in  the  tradition  of  the  Cnlverslty 
world.  The  universities,  along  with  the 
parliaments  and  the  cathedrals.  stUl  tower 
across  the  centuries  as  among  the  noblest 
creations  of  the  human  spirit.  The  academic 
freedonx  of  the  community  of  scholars  be- 
came the  sacred  trust  of  the  trustees,  the 
administrators,  the  faculty,  the  students 
and  the  people. 

Their  freedom  may  be  temporarily  Im- 
paired at  times  by  ecclesiastical  and  state 
authorities,  but  not  without  heavy  damage 
to  the  tiniversitles,  the  churches,  the  state 
and  the  people.  Thus  we  observe  that  al- 
most 2,000  years  of  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  autonomous  institutions  of  the  people, 
and  750  years  of  medieval  and  modern  uni- 
versities were  reversed  In  the  rise  of  totali- 
tarian tyranny  and  In  the  rise  of  movements 
to  impair  the  reeponslble  freedom  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  responsible  open  forums  of 
the  students.  The  I&ct  that  there  have  been 
since  the  inflexible  iron  tyranny  of  Stalin. 
some  real  advances  in  the  common  life  of 
the  great  Russian  people,  the  midst  of  the 
moral  imperative  of  an  honorable  peace- 
ful coexistence,  in  no  way  lessens,  our  con- 
tinuing need  for  emphasis  on  the  values  of 
autonomous  organizations,  civil  liberties, 
and  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  especially 
in  view  of  the  continuation  of  much  of  the 
substance  of  totalitarianism  tn  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  which  still  prohibits  the  free- 
dom of  these  institutions. 

Not  only  so,  but  also  North  Carolina,  which 
was  the  first  State  to  authorise  its  delegates 
to  vote  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
at  Philadelphia,  became  involved  in  strug- 
gles for  the  very  principles  for  which  the 
American  Revolution  was  fought,  such  as 
the  freedom  of  religion,  the  press,  speech, 
assembly  and  open  forums.  Thus  also  there 
became  Involved  in  North  Carolina  the  valid- 
ity of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  Yet  It  was 
North  Carolina  which  refused  to  ratify  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  her 
leaders  were  assiired  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
would  at  the  first  feasible  opportunity  be 
made  a  valid  and  vital  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  in  the 
heritage  and  hope  of  the  people  of  North 
OaroUna  to  turn  to  totalitarian  ways  and 
thereby  turn  their  backs  on  (1)  our  Judalc- 
Ctu-lstian-Oreco,  Roman-European-Britlsh- 
Amertcan  heritage,  (2)  the  principles  of  the 


Amolean  Rerolutlen,  and  (8)  the  American 
BlU  of  Rights.  They  are  all  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  Communism  and  Fascism.  It  is 
therefore  contrary  to  onr  heritage  to  charge 
that  the  unlversitieB  are  the  breeding  ground 
of  atheism  and  eommunlsm.  The  real  objec- 
tion held  by  some  Interests  to  this  \mlverslty 
community  Is  not  that  It  Is  a  center  of 
atheism  and  communism,  but  that  its  peo- 
ple tf^e  seriously  our  Judaic-Christian  herit- 
age and  our  revolutlonairy  historic  Ameri- 
canism. Our  advancing  democracy  at  Its  hu- 
mane best  seeks  to  help  make  the  world  free 
for  differences  so  that  freedom  of  difference 
may  become  the  source  of  progress  and  that 
progress  means  not  the  exploitation  or  an- 
nihilation of  people  but  the  cooperation  of 
nations  for  freedcon.  Justice,  compassion  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  wholesome  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
cur to  the  fundamental  principle  of  human 
freedom,  for  which  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought,  the  Constitution  framed,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  formulated,  and  tbls  Univer- 
sity founded,  as  a  child  of  the  Revolution 
to  help  fulfill. 

We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  the 
world  that  the  great  autonomous  organisa- 
tions of  the  people,  the  historic  freedom  of 
tinlverslttes,  and  the  guarantees  of  our  Con- 
stitution, are  not  only  the  past  and  historic, 
but  the  present  and  living  source  of  Ameri- 
ca's faith  in  herself,  the  worldl  faith  in 
America  and  America's  n>oral  Infiuence  and 
power  in  the  world  in  this  time  of  haaard 
and  hope  for  all  mankind. 


CRISIS  m  THE  CX>URTS 

Mr.  DIRKSE37.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  been  placing  In 
the  Rkcou)  the  series  of  articles  by  How- 
ard James  published  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  under  the  title  "Crisis 
In  the  Courts."  Because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  these  articles,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  more  of  the  series, 
Nos.  9  and  10,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  7,  1M7] 

Defindants  WiTHotrr  FirNDS  and  Thxis 

RiCHT  TO  LECAL  Cot7N'SXI, 

(By  Howard  James) 

On  an  average  working  day  William  P. 
Gibson  alts  In  his  comer  office  on  the  lltb 
floor  of  the  Texaco  building  in  Houston. 
From  his  window  he  can  look  out  on  the  city. 
The  Astrodome  glecuns  in  the  hot  Texas  sun- 
shine. 

Mr.  Gibson's  }ob  Is  to  ponder  the  thorny 
legal  problems  that  confront  a  large  corpo- 
ration leasing  land,  drilling  wells,  and  selling 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Like  many  big  city  lawyers,  he  had  never 
bad  a  reason  to  enter  a  criminal  courtroom. 
That  Is,  not  until  the  day  I  met  him  at  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  in  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
court.  Mr.  Gibson  was  there  to  defend  a 
young  man  charged  with  the  armed  robbery. 
Neither  he  nor  his  company  had  heard  of 
the  youth  until  a  few  days  before.  Yet,  as  a 
court-appointed  defense  attorney,  Mr.  Gib- 
son was  In  court  on  company  tlms.  And 
the  young  man  was  charged  with,  of  all 
things,  holding  up  a  rival  firm's  gas  station. 

sTAsm  WZT3I  sopaKitx  ootnrr 

How  did  this  come  about? 

The  story  begins  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  often  criticised 
recent  decisions  on  criminal  law. 

What  the  high  cota-t  has  done,  among 
other  things,  is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  na- 
tion's stale  cotirtB  that  "equal  Justice  xmder 
law"  is  more  than  a  nice  slogan  to  chisel 


over  the  eourthouse  door.  It  is  now  a  man- 
date. 

In  1B63  the  court  held  (Gideon  v.  Waln- 
srrlgbt)  that  a  man  Is  entitled  to  legal  rep- 
resentation whether  he  can  afford  a  lawyer 
or  not.  The  high  court  reasoned  that  "any 
person  haled  into  court,  who  is  too  poor  to 
hire  a  lawyer  cannot  be  assured  a  fair  trial 
unless  counsel  Is  provided  for  him.  This 
seems  an  obvious  truth." 

It  explained  that  states  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  "establish  machinery  to  try  de- 
fendants accused  of  crime."  Every  man  who 
can  afford  to  hires  the  best  lawyer  he  can 
get  when  charged  with  a  crime.  "The  gov- 
ernment hires  lawyers  to  prosecute.  .  .  ." 
Thus  lawyers  must  be  considered  "necessi- 
ties, not  lux\irlea"  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  this  position,  I  found.  Is  still  opposed 
by  some  police,  prosecutors,  and  those  un- 
familiar with  the  field  of  criminal  law,  who 
see  it  as  another  way  to  raise  taxes,  take 
business  from  private  law  firms,  or  move  to- 
ward socialism  or  worse. 

coNBTrruTZON  crrsD 

Those  who  defend  providing  lawyers  to 
the  poor  point  out  that  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution 
states:  "In  aU  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  .  .  .  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

Too  often  when  judges  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate,  methods  of  com- 
pliance circumvent  the  court's  intent. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Negro  tn  New  Tork 
City  was  arrested  in  a  neighbor's  apartment 
in  the  building  where  he  lived.  He  entered 
the  apartment  through  a  window  from  a  fire 
escape.  Police  cliarged  him  with  burglary.  On 
the  surface  it  looked  like  an  open-and-shut 


Wlien  he  got  his  day  tn  court,  the  Judge 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  lawyer.  The  youth 
said  no,  so  a  member  of  the  public  defender's 
staff  was  assigned.  The  defender  took  the 
youth  aside  and  In  a  brief  conference  told 
the  yovmg  man,  "I  can  get  you  off  on  a  mis- 
demeanor [lees  serious  crime],  and  the  Judge 
WlU  probably  give  you  a  break  U  you  plead 
guilty."  The  lawyer  made  almost  no  effort 
to  find  out  the  facts. 

The  next  thing  the  young  man  knew  he 
was  pronoimced  guilty.  While  he  sat  in  Jail 
for  three  weeks  for  a  presentence  investi- 
gation, his  mother  entered  the  office  at 
Henry  B.  Bothblatt,  widely  known  Bronx 
lawyer,  and  asked  for  help. 

Mr.  Rothbiatt  idiecked  the  record  and 
fotmd  that  the  Judge  had  not  advised  the 
youth  he  had  a  right  to  hire  his  own  lawyer. 
Nor  had  he  been  told  he  oould  have  a  post- 
ponement to  hire  that  lawyer.  Mr.  Bothblatt 
also  contended  that  the  youth  was  not  In  the 
apartment  to  commit  burglary.  Rather,  he 
said,  he  was  on  a  seciet  visit  to  his  girl 
friend,  who  was  afraid  to  tell  her  mother  or 
the  police  the  truth. 

COOKTB  HZLD  aKaPONSIBI.X 

"The  judge,"  said  Mr.  Rothbiatt,  "had  no 
choice  but  to  set  the  conviction  aside.  The 
ycning  man  was  obviously  denied  effective 
counsel.  It  cannot  be  Just  nominal:  Counsel 
must  be  effective.  It  Is  clear  that  the  courts 
are  responsible  for  the  competency  of  the 
counsel  they  assign." 

There  long  has  been  a  shortage  of  oom- 
petent  criminal  lawyers.  And  as  I  traveled 
I  found  that  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings have  made  this  shortage  even  more 
acute  by  increasing  the  need  for  lawyers  at 
least  tenfold. 

To  many  the  work  remains  "unclean"  com- 
pared with  corporate  law,  and  the  pay  is  low. 
Only  attorneys  retained  by  professional  crim- 
inals and  a  few  name  lawyers  like  F.  Lee 
BaUey  of  Boston,  who  are  hired  by  the 
wealthy  when  accused  of  murder  or  socne 
Other  sertoos  crime,  find  the  field  really 
profitable. 

Portlier,  the  crlBotnal  process  Is  exceed- 


ingly complicated.  A  man  cauf^t  up  In  tt — 
whether  guilty  or  not— fesla  bewildered  and 
alone. 

He  faces  Investigation;  arrest;  poUoa  ques- 
tioning; possible  publlolty  in  the  press,  finan- 
cial chaos  at  home,  and  loss  of  his  job;  jail 
unless  he  can  raise  bail;  a  preliminary  bear- 
ing before  a  minor-court  judge;  the  grand 
Jiiry  (in  some  states);  arraignment  before 
another  judge;  strong  prosecution  accusa- 
tions and  arguments  couched  in  iiTif«Ttii»ar 
legal  jargon,  along  with  the  strange  and 
seemingly  stilted  formalism  of  the  court  pro- 
cedure; sometimes  an  indifference  or  disdain 
toward  him  as  a  human  being,  witnesses  who 
swear  to  his  guilt — sometimes  falsely;  and 
a  skeptical  judge  or  jm^. 

APPEAI,    DEPEIfSS    ON   ICONXT 

If  he  enters  a  guilty  plea,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a  plea-bargaining  session  which 
merely  served  expediency — saving  the  court's 
time.  Or  he  may  be  found  guilty  by  a  Jury — 
in  rare  cooea  unjustly. 

In  either  case,  he  then  faces  a  sentence 
that  too  often  does  not  rehabilitate  him.  Or 
else  he  can  appeal  to  a  series  of  higher  state 
and  federal  cotirts — If  he  has  the  money  or 
can  convince  a  Judge  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
free  covmsel  for  the  appeal. 

Without  a  lawyer  that  defendant  may  tiave 
little  hope  of  Justice,  especially  in  such  a 
complex  system. 

The  system  oould,  of  course,  be  slmplifled. 
But  at  present  this  seems  unlikely. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  rulings,  free 
counsel  to  the  indigent  Is  the  only  solution. 
It  Is  provided  in  several  ways. 

In  lu'ban  areas  I  fonnd  that  the  public 
defender  system,  which  can  beet  be  described 
as  a  parallel  system  to  the  prosecutor's  office. 
Is  growing  in  popularity.  At  last  count  373 
agencies  are  operating  in  the  nation's  3,100 
counties. 

VABIOUSLT  riMAMCED 

Many  are  tax-supported.  Others  operate 
as  charitable  agencies  known  as  legal-aid 
societies  (usually  the  name  for  the  S98  agen- 
cies that  handle  civil  cases  for  the  poor). 

These  charitable  agencies  are  often  criti- 
cized. Eniery  E.  Cuff,  when  public  defender 
of  Lios  Angeles  County,  put  it  this  way: 

"WhUe  it  Is  true  that  a  legal  aid  organiza- 
tion may  have  one  or  two  highly  capable  and 
experienced  men  at  the  top,  the  individual 
destined  to  carry  the  bnmt  of  the  workload 
are  young  attorneys  who  are  starting  out 
and  who  wUl  be  affiliated  with  the  organi- 
aatlon  for  only  a  short  period  of  time.  A  new 
lawyer  is  hardly  qualified  to  meet  career 
men  Bteei>ed  In  the  ul;  of  criminal  trial 
wcH'k  such  as  are  fotmd  in  (some  large  dty] 
prosecutor's  offices. 

"Elxperience  aside,  most  legal  aid  organi- 
zations suffer  from  a  chronic  lack  of  funds; 
certainly  few  such  organizations  can  afford 
to  maintam  a  staff  of  skilled  investigators — 
a  growing  practice  of  defender  offices." 

IronicaUy,  this  reporter  heard  atmUar 
complaints  about  many  of  the  public  de- 
fenders' oflloes  around  the  nation. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  I  watched 
several  public  defenders  at  work  in  night 
court.  All  were  pleasant,  conscientious  young 
men.  In  a  few  years  they  will  undoubtedly 
become  skilled  trial  lawyers.  But  they  were 
obviously  doing  their  clients  more  harm  than 
good. 

UtWTSB   BTTIiUSS 

One  was  Shy,  inarticulate,  and  badly  bul- 
lied by  the  magistrate.  Every  three  or  four 
mlnutee  he  had  a  new  client  assigned  to  >'<m 
After  hurried,  whispered  conferences  with 
them,  he  wotild  stand  before  the  magistrate 
and  argue  their  case. 

Some  were  charged  yrtOi  felonies  (serious 
offenses)  and  would  have  smother  chance  in 
a  higher  court.  For  them  this  was  the  jffe- 
Ilmlnary-heartng  step  In  the  Judicial  process. 

But  many  others  were   accused  of  only 
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mlademauxon.  The  magUtrate  would  bear 
the  argument  and  then.  If  they  were  found 
guilty,  fine  them  or  send  them  to  Jail,  and 
enter  their  namee  on  the  crUnlnal  record. 

In  each  case  the  young  defender  hdd  a 
law  book  and  leafed  through  It — like  a  week- 
end handyman  trying  to  find  out  how  to 
repair  a  faulty  air  conditioner  or  televUlon 
aet. 

Latw,  when  I  Interviewed  the  yoting  law- 
yer, he  told  me  he  was  just  five  Tn^nthM  out 
of  school.  I  found  a  similar  pattern  across  the 
country,  with  many  a  defender's  office  simply 
a  do-lt- yourself  training  ground  for  would-be 
trial  lawyers. 

AsslgnlDg  inexperienced  men  Is  supposed 
to  satisfy  the  "law"  and  make  the  client  be- 
lieve he  la  getting  "Justice." 

These  beginners  are  often  assigned  to  lower 
courts  because  they  "can't  do  too  much  harm 
there,"  I  was  told. 

ANTIPOVEBTT  MONKT  USED 

The  federal  antlpoverty  program  Is  provid- 
ing some  funds  for  legal  defense  of  the  poor 
In  criminal  cases,  although  these  lawyers 
normaUy  deal  in  civil  matters. 

In  acme  3,700  of  the  nation's  3,100  counties, 
Judges  simply  i4>polnt  a  local  lawyer  when 
a   defendant    cannot    afford    one. 

I  have  watched  this  system  In  operation. 
Some  appointed  lawyers  are  both  skilled  and 
conscientious.  But  all  too  often  the  Judge, 
knowing  he  must  {^p<^nt  an  attorney  to  sat- 
isfy the  higher  courts  In  case  of  later  appeal, 
points  his  finger  at  the  nearest  available 
lawyer. 

This  may  either  be  a  young  and  Inexperi- 
enced man  hoping  for  such  an  asslgzmient  or 
a  skilled  attorney  who  figures  his  time  Is 
worth  $3S;-or  HO  an  hour  and  wonders  why 
the  Judgt'la  picking  on  him. 

Often  as  not,  the  competent  lawyer  spends 
five  minutes  wblspering  in  a  comer  of  the 
courtroom  with  his  "client,"  then — without 
any  investigation  in  the  man's  behalf — offers 
to  plead  him  guilty. 

Judge  Temple  Driver,  a  noted  Judge  from 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  siuns  it  up  for  much  of 
the  nation  when  be  says : 

"Appointed  counsel  can  be  about  the  same 
as  no  counsel  at  all." 

Some  cities  operate  with  a  combination  of 
these  systems.  They  may  depend  upon  public 
defenders  or  legal  aid  for  run-of-the-court 
cases.  They  select  name  lawyers  from  the  trial 
bar  for  cases  that  catch  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  public. 

But  of  all  the  defender  systems  In  the 
TTnlted  States,  that  in  Houston  is  more  and 
more  often  cited  as  the  one  with  the  greatest 
promise. 

The  criminal  bar,  until  this  was  laimched 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  made  up  of 
between  100  and  160  lawyers  of  varying  skill. 
Too  many  drifted  into  criminal  practice  be- 
cause they  couldn't  make  it  elsewhere. 

Now,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Houston 
Legal  Foundation,  all  lawyers  under  60 — and 
this  means  roughly  2,800  of  the  4,000  lawyers 
in  Harris  county— are  appointed  as  counsel 
In  criminal  court.  Tills  regardless  of  their 
normal  practice:  auto-acddent  cases,  real 
estate,  corporate  law,  patents,  tax  matters, 
or  a  doaen  other  specialties. 

The  foundation  is  headed  by  Judge  Sam 
Johnson.  The  Ford  Foundation  splits  the 
9250,000  annual  costs  with  five  local  groups. 

Among  other  things,  it  supplies  lawyws 
with  an  Investigative  staff — something  most 
volunteer  systems  lack.  And  for  the  lawyer 
Inexperienced  In  criminal  court,  experts  in 
criminal  law  provide  Instructions  or  even  a 
cram  course  in  criminal-court  procedure. 

Equally  Important,  most  Legal  Foundation 
lawyers  work  in  pairs. 

ICr.  Qlbaon's  partner  (in  the  case  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  report)  is 
Louis  J.  Andrews,  an  eocperienced  civil  trial 
lawyer.  This  is  Mr.  Andrew's  second  case 
since  the  program  was  launched. 


The  youth  is  scheduled  to  be  tried  in 
Houston's  criminal  district  court  next  week. 

PBOGBAIC    FBAISED 

Beca\ue  lawyers  in  other  cities  who  had 
heard  about  the  Houston  plan  expressed 
skepticism.  I  told  no  one  in  Houston  that  I 
planned  to  watch  foundation  lawyers  in  ac- 
tion. I  even  picked  the  courtroom  at  random, 
and  found  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Gibson  at 
wco'k. 

They  were  as  skilled  as  any  public  de- 
fender I  have  seen,  and  probably  better  than 
the  average  trial  lawyer  hired  by  a  client. 

Later  I  asked  them  about  the  program  and 
their  role  in  it.  Mr.  Gibson's  corporation 
supports  it.  So  does  Mr.  Andrews's.  Their 
enthusiasm  was  obvious. 

"I  want  to  give  [the  young  man]  the  same 
representation  he  would  get  if  he  were  a 
paying  client,"  asserts  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  young  man  gets  better-than-average 
help  from  Mr.  Oibson  because  this  corporate- 
lawyer-turned-defense-attomey  is  deter- 
mined to  prove  to  his  company  that  he  can 
handle  cases  not  normally  in  bis  area  of  law. 

But  beneats  go  far  beyond  helping  the 
poor  And  justice  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
Houston.   Judge  Johnson  puts   it  this  way: 

"This  program  has  helped  lawyers  under- 
stand their  basic  obligation  as  lawyers. 
Originally  there  were  thsee  professions — the 
ministry,  medicine,  and  the  law.  A  person 
called  to  one  of  these  professions  expected  to 
make  sacrifices. 

"This  has  been  largely  put  aside,  until 
now.  Most  attorneys  have  looked  on  the  law 
as  a  profltmaklng  enterprise.  As  a  business. 
Our  plan  has  helped  bring  about  a  reawak- 
ening. Lawyers  are  beginning  to  understand 
they  have  a  basic  obligation  to  mankind. 

"And  attorneys  are  taking  pride  in  what 
they  are  doing.  For  many  who  practice  cor- 
porate law,  this  is  the  first  time  they  have 
had  clients  with  eyes  and  arms  and  legs — 
alive  and  breathing.  This  has  been  a  real 
awakening  for  them." 

It  has  also  resulted  in  better  performances 
on  the  part  of  Judges  and  prosecutors — 
a  total  upgrading  of  the  Houston  system  of 
justice. 

Now  the  word  gets  around  quicldy  if  judges 
or  prosecutors  are  lazy  or  incompetent.  For 
they  must  face  a  cross  s«ction  of  the  entire 
bar — including  some  of  the  highest-paid 
corporate  lawyers  In  the  Southwest.  This 
keeps  them  alert  and  busy.  Judge  Johnson 
asserts. 

This  growing  involvement  of  all  lawyers 
in  criminal  law  has  also  helped  stimulate 
Interest  among  members  of  the  bar  in  crime 
legislation  for  the  first  time,  be  says. 

VrWKR    trNDEaSTAITDnTO    SEEK 

He  adds  that  for  the  first  time  many  law- 
yers begin  to  understand  that  the  people 
who  end  up  in  crinUnal  court  are  fellow  hu- 
man beings. 

This  new  view  may  help  improve  jails, 
the  state  corrections  system,  and  other  coiirt- 
related  agencies  and  institutions,  he  says. 

"It  has  already  resulted  in  the  awakening 
of  the  law  schools  here  aad  elsewhere  to  the 
need  to  look  at  criminal  law  and  the  whole 
problem  of  legal  ethics,"  be  adds. 

The  Houston  plan  is  one  solution.  What 
of  the  others? 

Many  lawyers  and  judges  interviewed  feel 
the  public-defender  system  is  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  rtght-to-coimsel  problem.  Yet 
they  also  raise  questions. 

"What  kind  of  lawyer  can  you  hire  for 
$7,000  or  $8,000  a  year?"  is  a  complaint  often 
heard  around  the  nation. 

"Our  covtnts  can't  afford  a  defender's 
office,"  is  another  common  argument. 

Which  may  be  a  strong  reason  for  adopting 
the  Houston  plan. 

Judge  Johnson  estimates  that  an  adequate 
public  defender  system  in  Houston  could 
easily  cost  (1  million  a  year  or  more,  since 


it  would  parallel  the  Harris  Coimty  prosecu- 
tor's office  in  staff. 

The  Legal  Foundation  operates  on  $260,000 
a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  as  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  nation,  lawyers  are  paid  a  token 
amount  from  county  funds  when  they  ap- 
pear in  court.  In  Houston  this  amounts  to 
$25  a  day. 

The  real  savlngB,  he  quickly  adds,  comes 
from  the  thousands  of  dollars  in  free  time 
donated  by  the  high-priced  lawyers  who  serve 
under  the  plan. 

There  is  little  question  that  a  public  de- 
fender system  is  costly — although  in  almost 
no  cities  does  it  have  a  staff  comparable  to 
that  of  the  prosecutor's  office. 

Los  Angeles  Ck>unty  is  credited  with  the 
first  defender's  office  (operating  as  it  Is 
known  today)  in  the  United  States.  That 
office  was  created  in  1914. 

A  half  century  later  (the  1964-66  fiscal 
year) ,  the  county  budgeted  $1,180,992  for  the 
public  defender.  And  that  was  before  the 
full  impact  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court 
rulings  was  felt. 

This  year  more  than  twice  that  amount — 
$2.6  million — has  been  budgeted.  And  the 
staff  has  jumped  from  66  to  166  lawyers  in 
a  four-year  period.  It  Includes  16  Investiga- 
tors and  32  clerical  workers,  plus  an  execu- 
tive assistant  with  business  experience,  push- 
ing the  total  to  214. 

To  make  sure  first-class  lawyers  are  signed 
on,  the  pay  has  been  Improved.  The  begin- 
ning lawyer  (there  are  47  youing  lawyers) 
is  paid  $10,000  a  year.  As  quickly  as  possible 
he  is  jumped  to  the  rating  of  Deputy  Public 
Defender  n,  which  i>ays  $14,800.  There  are 
64  men  in  this  Category.  Twenty-nine  others 
have  advanced  to  Category  m,  which  pays 
$18,500.  And  27  are  tn  Category  IV,  earning 
$20,500  a  year. 

This  is  more  than  judges  make  in  many 
of  the  states  surveyed  by  this  newspaper.  It 
means  young  men  can  sign  on  without 
feeling  they  will  shortchange  their  families. 
And  it  helpts  assure  the  office  of  finding 
young  men  like  Peter  Paul  Gamer,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

I  watched  him  handle  three  lengthy  pre- 
liminary hearings  before  Judge  David  J. 
Aisenson.  He  won  two  out  of  three  for  his 
clients. 

riRST  EXPEKIENCE  IN  BOSTON 

Later,  when  I  Interviewed  Mr.  Gamer,  I 
learned  he  had  gained  some  courtroom  ex- 
perience while  a  student  at  Harvard  under 
a  new  program  in  the  municipal  courts  of 
Boston. 

Los  Angeles  is  also  pioneering  in  selecting 
clients  who  do  not  usually  fall  imder  the 
classification  of  hard-core  poor.  For  example, 
a  man  earning  $10,000  a  year  but  who  has 
10  children  and  stacks  of  unpaid  bills  may 
be  as  much  in  need  of  a  free  attorney,  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  defender's 
office,  as  a  Watts  Negro. 

Miami  (Dade  County)  also  has  a  public 
defender's  office.  With  a  population  of  one- 
sixth  that  of  Los  Angeles,  Dade  County  has 
only  nine  assistant  public  defenders — one- 
sixteenth  the  number  found  in  the  West 
Coast  city.  And  with  a  top  salary  of  $8,800 
a  year,  Miami  defenders  may  maintain  a 
private  law  practice  on  the  side. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  Miami's  de- 
fender has  no  investigators,  says  Robert  L. 
Koeppel,  who  has  held  the  elective  office 
10  years. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  public  defend- 
er's office,  the  covirt  still  appoints  ttie  de- 
fense attorney  in  a  capital  case.  I  inter- 
viewed one  of  these,  Irwin  Block,  who  says 
an  appointed  lawyer  is  paid  up  to  $600.  He 
was  defending  a  young  Negro  in  a  rape  case, 

"I've  already  spent  $360  of  that  for  the 
investigation,"  he  said.  "And  the  trial  hasn't 
even  started." 

This  is  thiS  kind  of  problem  that  bothers 
men  like  F.  Lee  Bailey,  who  gained  national 


recognition  In  taJa  defense  at  Dr.  Bam  Shep- 
pard  in  tlie  second  trial  in  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Bailey  places  great  emphasis  on  investiga- 
tion. When  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  he  con- 
tends, 100,000  Isn't  too  much  to  spend  on 
that  part  of  the  ease  alone. 

CSICAOO  BXAVF  UCAIXni 

In  Oook  Oounty,  Ql..  where  the  population 
Is  roughly  five-sixths  that  of  Los  Angvaes. 
ttie  defender's  offloe  operates  with  only  a 
quarter  at  the  attomeyB— 89.  On  Aug.  1 
that  figure  will  climb,  but  only  to  42,  says 
Defender  Gerald  W.  a«tty,  who  handled  the 
Speck  murder  case.  He  Is  alao  abort  on  other 
staff,  operating  with  four  investigators  and 
seven  elerieal  workers. 

Lawyers  In  the  Clilcago  defender's  office 
start  at  $7,200  a  year  and  can  work  up  to 
$15,600,  be  Hiy>— depending  upon  turnover 
at  the  top.  Most  are  young  men  with  limited 
trial  experience. 

Only  30  percent  of  defendants  facing  felony 
charges  go  to  trial.  The  rest  plead  guilty 
under  the  plea-t>argalning  process  described 
in  an  earlier  article  in  this  series. 

"Of  the  30  percent  we  contest,  we  win 
about  half,"  Mr.  Getty  says. 

Oklahoma  County,  with  a  population  of 
645,000,  has  three  full-time  lawyers  on  the 
defender's  staff.  Don  Anderson,  who  has  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  is  paid  $10,200  a  year. 
Each  of  his  two  asslAtants  earns  $9,000. 

The  prosecutor's  salary  Is  ov«r  $16,000  a 
year,  with  14  assistants  receiving  salaries 
up  to  $12,000,  plus  "three  or  toui  investi- 
gators," says  Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  must 
be  an  understatement,  he  asserts  his  office 
could  use  "at  least  three  more"  defenders. 

Nxw  jmsxT  pionstaM 

New  JtaweyM  new  public-defender  aystem 
goes  into  effect  July  1.  The  office  has  Cabi- 
net-level status  and  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  a  five-year  term.  No  one  has  been  ap- 
pointed yet. 

The  public  defender  will  harre  a  deputy, 
assistant  deputy,  and  office  staff.  He  will 
set  up  regional  offices  in  major  urban  areea. 

The  public  defender  may  use  his  own  legal 
staff  or  farm  out  work  under  contract  to 
IHlvate  law  firms.  In  such  cases,  he  retains 
supervision  of  oaeea.  Up  to  the  present,  law- 
yers have  volunteered  for  public-defender 
work.  They  may  continue  to  do  lo,  giving  the 
public  defender  a  pool  of  talent  to  draw  on. 

The  public  defender  will  detaimine  who  la 
eligible  for  such  defense  aid.  Presently,  the 
judge  on  the  case  makee  that  determination. 
It  a  defendant  oannot  pay  costs  now  but 
later  beoomea  able  to  do  ao,  the  state  can 
collect  the  value  of  services  rendered. 

There  are  no  official  estimates  of  the  cost 
to  the  state,  but  expectation  is  it  may  run 
around  $2  million  for  the  first  year.  Coat  of 
the  system  wUl  be  financed  out  of  general 
state  revenues. 

Many  of  the  recenUy  opened  defenders' 
offices  operate,  or  had  their  start,  through 
Ford  Foundation  grants  and  the  formation 
of  National  Defender  Project  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association.  The 
Ford  Foundation's  grants  to  the  national  de- 
fender projects  have  totaled  $6.1  million. 

In  the  past  five  yean,  the  nimiber  of  de- 
fender offices  has  increased  from  roughly 
100  to  the  present  272.  Most  have  local 
matching  funds. 

One  of  the  most  recent  la  starting  up  in 
Clarke  Oounty  (Athens)  Ga.— the  first  In  the 
state.  A  full-time  defender  attorney  la  aa- 
sUted  by  Uw  stndeots  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Similar  programs  bave  been  xmder  way 
for  some  time  at  other  schools,  and  some 
have  expired.  The  Wyoming  Defender  Aid 
Program  was  laxmched  in  1966  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Wyoming  bar  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  Other  cooperating  schools 
include  Boston  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,    University    of    Missouri,    Stetson 


Unlveralty,  Unlventty  of  Virginia.  In  each 
the  schools  agreed  to  expand  InatraeUon  tn 
criminal  defetose. 

PuMlc  defenders  abonld  be  mere  A:llled 
tlian  tlioae  who  repreaent  the  paying  cUenta, 
says  Junius  L.  Allison,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Aimo- 
clstion.  He  points  out: 

TTbeee  clients  will  always  be  poor,  often 
cmifused,  many  times  frightened  by  the 
'law,'  and  marticulate  In  telling  their  stories. 
A  higher  degree  of  mterviewing  skill  imd  a 
greater  amount  of  patience  will  be  needed 
than  usually  required  for  private  clients." 

ICANT  ABXAS  LAGGINO 

And  many  areas  are  alow  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  aid  for  the  poor.  Dean  Russell 
N.  Sullivan  of  the  Universi^  of  nunois  Law 
School  notes  tltat  in  his  state  there  still  are 
"many  counties  in  which  there  is  no  public 
defender  and  no  fMmalixed  method  of 
securing  counsel." 

Seattle,  Wash.,  remains  one  of  the  largest 
urban  areas  without  a  pul>lio-defender  sys- 
tem. 

Last  year  322  Indigent  defendenta — care- 
fully screened  aa  to  need  by  King  County 
(Seattle)  Superior  Court  judges — received 
appointed  oounaeL 

These  appointed  lawyers  are  paid  $76  for 
each  day  of  trial  as  long  aa  the  total  cost  is 
lees  than  $326.  In  flivt-degree  murder  iTlals 
and  other  serious  or  complicated  cases 
the  fee  may  be  fixed  higher  by  the  court. 
Total  cost  last  year,  including  IS  juvenile 
casee,  reached  $39,205.76,  says  Roliert  C. 
Wetherholt,  the  court  administrator. 

In  Seattle  there  is  Into'eet  but  also  eotne 
opposition — perbape  widespread — to  a  pub- 
lic-defender system,  because  It  would  In- 
crease city  costs  considerably.  A  defender 
would  need  a  full-time  staff,  office  space, 
furniture,  and  clerical  help.  It  is  pointed  out. 

Other  states  continue  to  back  the  old  sys- 
tem of  appointing  lawyers  to  defend  the 
poor. 

Bfalne  has  "many  former  county  prose- 
cutors who  are  out  of  office  and  willing  to 
accept  the  assignment"  of  defending  indi- 
gents, says  Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas  E. 
Delabanty  of  Auburn. 

He  adds  that  if  there  is  a  shortcoming,  it 
is  that  "counsel  for  the  Indigent  feel  they 
have  an  unusually  heavy  burden  .  .  .  and 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  complete 
protection  of  the  individual  rights  of  the 
accused  as  well  as  iHtrteeting  themselves 
from  a  charge  [after  the  case  is  tried]  of 
Incompetency." 

auXinfo  on'KN  ciRcniivENm> 

This  may  result,  he  contends,  \n  the  ap- 
pointed lawyer's  going  to  trial  even  when  he 
might  advlae  a  paying  dient  to  plead  guilty 
because  the  evldenct  la  strong  against  him. 

BegardleoB  of  the  aystem,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  Is  being  clrcimaTented  in  some 
areas — this  through  the  defendant's  waiving 
his  right  to  a  lawyer. 

Some  officials,  like  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  wonder  if  the  same  kind  of  pres- 
sure used  on  defendants  to  confess  may  not 
be  used  to  get  the  defendant  to  waive  his 
right  to  an  attorney. 

The  system  also  falters  when  less  serious 
crimes  are  involved.  Even  the  best  defender 
systems  are  unable  to  staff  every  case  in 
every  courtroom — although  I  found  some 
cities  (San  FYandsco  for  example)  providing 
counsel  for  minors  in  traffic  court. 

And  too  often  defenders  and  appointed 
counsel  enter  the  case  too  late — after  the 
defendant  has  been  in  jail  for  days  or  weeks, 
and  has  had  a  preliminary  hearing.  By  tiien 
the  defendant  may  have  lost  his  job,  and 
his  family  Is  probably  on  welfare.  The  de- 
fense lawyer  has  missed  the  "discovery"  op- 
portunity of  the  pretrial  hearing,  where  the 
prosecution  attempts  to  convince  the  judge 
that  it  has  enough  evidence  to  put  the  man 


on  trial.  R  U  at  this  ^otnt  that  the  deCenae 
lawyer  ahould  be  aUe  to  find  out  how  atzang 
the  case  agalnat  his  etteBt  la. 

While  interest  has  been  growing  in  the 
crtmUial  field,  the  dvll  area  la  not  being 
neglected  either. 

It  Is  easy  for  tiic  poor  to  find  a  lawyer  who 
wUl  tiAe  a  caae  that  will  yield  a  large  Judg- 
ment. This  Is  \isaally  In  the  auto-acddent 
field,  where  the  htwyor  t^es  the  case  on  a 
oontlngeney  basis — if  he  wins  he  gets  a  third 
or  more  of  any  settlement  or  Judgment. 

But  what  does  the  newcomer  to  Chicago 
do  when  he  finds  hlmaelf  tmpped  Into  paying 
three  timei  the  going  rate  of  interest  under 
a  contract  with  a  Shylock  \iaed-car  dealer — 
and  the  car  probably  ready  to  faU  apart? 

There  are  many  lawyers  who  say  tfaey  will 
take  a  case  without  charge  when  an  indigent 
defendant  walks  in  the  door.  Inter  viewa  In- 
dicate that  lawyers  today  take  few  free  cases 
voluntarily.  But  there  is  great  variation  from 
region  to  region  and  lawyer  to  lawyer. 

TraditlMial  legal  aid  societies  in  large 
cities  often  liave  been  located  inconveniently 
for  those  they  are  deeigned  to  help.  The 
trend  now — especially  tmder  the  antlpovwty 
program — has  changed  to  put  theee  offioee 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  poor  live. 

OITKN    VmT    »»^-** "''*"* 

These  traditional  legal-aid  societies  have 
also  been  very  selective  In  diooeing  tlwir 
caaes  to  avoid  being  overrun  by  indigent  ap- 
plicants. These  societies  are  also  selective  for 
fear  of  treading  on  the  toes  of  private  law- 
yers, who  complain  that  the  legal-aid  people 
are  taking  buslneas  away  frocn  them. 

Antlpoverty  legal  offices  have  moved  Into 
areas  of  law — such  as  dlvoroeB  and  other 
family  problems — which  bave  been  avoided 
by  the  traditional  legal-aid  groups. 

Wisconsin  baa  one  of  the  saan  Interesting 
programs.  In  the  20  spareely  populated 
northern  counties  where  a  half  million  peo- 
ple live  a  "judicare"  program  has  been 
launched.  There  87,000  famlllea  with  annual 
incomes  of  leas  than  $3  .OCX)  a  year  have  had 
no  formal  legal  aid  available  to  them.  They 
either  went  without  legal  help  or  asked  law- 
yers to  take  their  cases  without  pay. 

Now  they  can  hire  tlie  lawyer  of  t^ielr 
choice  and  have  the  fee  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  presentation  of  a  waUet-slzed 
card.  The  fee  Is  computed  on  the  basla  of 
$16  an  hour,  or  80  percent  of  the  minimum 
local  bar  fee  schedule,  whichever  is  lower. 
Without  special  permiseion,  lawyers  must 
charge  less  than  $300.  Most  have  kept  the 
figure  under  $100.  And  no  attorney  Is  allowed 
to  bill  more  than  $3,000  In  any  one  year. 

The  advantages,  according  to  those  who 
support  the  program,  include  allowing  the 
person  using  the  service  to  feel  be  Is  not 
signed  out  and  getting  less  than  the  best 
possible  legal  help. 

CIVIL    nXU)    KXFANTONO 

The  dvll-Iaw  field  really  began  bloesom- 
Ing  with  the  arrival  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  antlpoverty  program.  Cur- 
rently its  budget  Is  $47  million,  says  Earl 
Johnson,  who  heada  the  legal-servlcea  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  Is  ao  great,  however  (it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  between  14,000,000  a-.d 
20,000,000  potential  legal  cases  a  year 
throughout  the  United  States) ,  that  the  OEO 
Is  concentrating  on  c*">"g<"g  laws — ^local. 
state,  and  national — that  affect  the  poor. 

This  may  oome  as  a  shock  to  some  citizens, 
for  It  Is  not  a  widely  publldaed  fact.  The 
law,  explains  Mr.  Jolinson.  has  been  on  the 
Bide  of  slum  landlords,  greedy  money  lend- 
ers, and  others  who  exploit  the  Indigent.  So 
the  OEO  hopes  to  push  the  balance  back  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  scale. 

And  new  legal  areas  keep  cropping  up  as 
a  reeult.  In  New  York,  for  example,  a  federal 
judge  has  held  that  a  student  being  dls- 
dplined  by  a  public  school  has  the  right  to 
counsel. 
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And  the  govsmment  now  U  supporting 
suits  sgklnst  Itself  In  the  field  of  welfare. 
Public  aid  redplents  are  gaining  new  legal 
righto. 

In  Philadelphia  the  occupants  of  one  apart- 
ment building  scheduled  for  urban  renewal 
demolition  found  that  there  were  no  plans 
to  replace  their  old  building  with  low-Income 
housing.  So  they  went  to  court,  had  the 
building  declared  a  historic  monument,  and 
oontlnne  to  lire  there  while  urban  renewal 
goes  on  around  them. 

Extending  legal  aid  to  the  poor — both  civil 
and  criminal — Is  a  growing  field.  But  many 
assert  it  Is  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  Individual  rights. 

It  was  Judge  Learned  Hand  who  said: 

"If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shall  not 
ration  Justice." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  14, 1967] 

Wht  Judobs  Go  Back  to  School 

(By  Howard  James) 

It  was  in  San  Francisco  that  I  watched  a 
munlclpal-court  Judge  try  to  bold  a  pre- 
liminary bearing  In  an  auto-theft  case  with- 
out a  defendant  present.  The  defense  attor- 
ney had  to  remind  the  Judge  that  this  was 
Illegal. 

Sarller,  the  same  Judge  had  been  stumped 
by  a  legal  question  in  another  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  same  charge  involving  a  dif- 
ferent man.  The  defense  attorney  contended 
police  engaged  in  illegal  search  and  seizure, 
a  common  argument  raised  today  in  the 
nation's  criminal  courts.  This  Is  a  point  most 
Judges  can  rule  on  quickly. 

This  man  called  both  the  prosecutor  and 
the  defense  lawyer  to  the  bench  for  a  whis- 
pered conference — although  a  Jury  was  not 
Involved.  The  three  talked  for  several  min- 
utes, rlfied  through  a  lawbook,  then  took 
their  places  again. 

The  Judge  told  both  to  file  written  argu- 
ments within  three  weeks.  He  said  he  would 
decide  after  studying  the  briefs  whether  to 
bind  the  defendant  over  to  a  higher  court 
tor  trial  or  let  him  go. 

ICANT  CHANOKS  NOTED 

In  an  Interview  he  explained  that  criminal 
law  has  been  changing  rapidly  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up. 

Further  probing  disclosed  that  he  was  a 
recent  lame-duck  appointee  of  defeated  Gov. 
Edmund  O.  Brown.  This  man's  experience 
In  ooort — especially  criminal  court — was 
nearly  nil.  Uke  a  majority  of  the  nation's 
Judges,  his  background  was  political — eight 
years  In  the  California  Legislature. 

Ifoat  court  reformers  like  Olenn  B.  Win- 
ters, executive  director  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  see  the  need  for  a  better 
system  of  selecting  Judges. 

Until  this  comes  about,  however,  most 
call  for  a  pragmatic  and  relatively  new 
answer:  reeducation  and  retraining. 

"As  recently  as  15  years  ago  the  thought  of 
Judges'  going  back  to  school  would  have 
seemed  ludicrous  to  most  members  of  the 
legal  profession,"  says  Prof.  Delmar  E^arlen, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration at  New  York  University. 

"Ten  years  ago  the  only  training  available 
to  American  Judges  was  on-the-job  training. 
A  man  was  a  lawyer  one  day  and  a  full- 
fledged  Judge  the  next.  Everyone  seemed 
content  that  donning  of  Judicial  robes  made 
a  man  oofni>etent  to  perform  all  duties  of 
office." 

POOK    FBKFARATION   SSEN 

ICr.  Karlen  asserts  this  Is  not  so,  and  a 
tour  of  the  nation's  courts  clearly  confirms 
it:  Most  lawyers  are  poorly  prepared  to  take 
the  bench. 

Why? 

Tlie  reasons  are  many,  and  Mr.  Karlen 
touches  on  several  of  than. 


"We  have  no  career  Judiciary,  as  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  where  a  man  enters  the  Judi- 
ciary at  an  early  age  aitd  then,  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  Judges,  works  his 
way  up  in  the  Judicial  hierarchy  from  one 
court  to  another. 

"Under  our  system,  a  man  becomes  a  Judge 
at  a  fairly  advanced  age — usually  in  his  SO's — 
and  then,  without  any  supervision  from  sen- 
ior Judges  and  without  any  systematic  pro- 
gression from  one  court  to  another,  assumes 
full  responsibility  in  a  court  In  which  be 
may  have  had  no  previous  experience." 

"Oiir  system,"  Mr.  Karlen  adds,  "also  lacks 
the  safeguards  that  exist  in  England,  where 
the  Judges  are  chosen  on  a  non-political  basis 
from  a  small  select  group  of  experienced 
trial  lawyers — the  barristers.  American  judges 
are  not  chosen  from  any  such  small  group; 
they  come  from  office  prEictice  and  academic 
circles  (or  legislative  bodies]  as  well  as  from 
the  litigating  bar." 

Laurance  M.  Hyde,  who  gave  up  a  lifetime 
Job  on  the  circuit  court  bench  In  St.  Louis  to 
become  dean  of  the  three-year-old  National 
College  of  State  Trial  Judges  based  In  Reno, 
Nev.,  recalls  his  own  experience: 

"When  I  went  on  the  bench  in  1962  In  St. 
Louis,  I  went  to  an  experienced  Judge,  and 
he  showed  me  where  to  park  my  car  and  how 
to  get  into  the  courthouse  on  Sundays.  I  had 
no  more  orientation  than  that." 

This  is  his  recollection  of  taking  the  bench 
as  one  of  the  youngest  judges  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time. 

ENTHUSIASM    BASED    ON    EXPEKIENCE 

Judge  Hyde's  early  experience  on  the  bench 
helps  explain  his  enthuMasm  for  programs 
to  educate  judges.  It  also  indicates  why 
judges  should  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
nation's  best  trial  lawyers. 

"I  was  pretty  well  qualified  for  civil  jury 
trials,"  Judge  Hyde  continues,  "because  that 
was  my  practice  as  a  lawyer."  (At  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  he  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  lawyers 
in  the  Midwest.)  In  probate,  equity,  and  ap- 
peals, his  experience  and  training  as  a  law 
student  and  practicing  lawyer  were  also  of 
value. 

"Yet,"  be  points  out,  "as  a  judge  I  was 
faced  with  problems  of  child  custody  and 
other  family  problems — things  that  are  tre- 
mendously important  to  both  the  individuals 
and  to  the  community.  Wrong  decisions  can 
create  great  problems. 

"I  had  no  guidelines  given  to  me  and  no 
information  on  agencies  available  to  help 
with  family  problems." 

Judge  Hyde  was  next  assigned  to  the 
Juvenile  court  and  had  exactly  the  same 
problem — although  his  predecessor  did  give 
him  a  little  more  background  Information. 

"Then  I  was  assigned  to  the  criminal  co\u-ts 
for  a  year,  and  handled  all  kinds  of  cases, 
including  murder  and  robbery.  My  prepcu^- 
tlon  for  this  was  one  freshman  course  at 
law  school  and  handling  a  few  criminal  cases 
for  indigent  defendants  in  my  10  years  as  a 
lawyer. 

"I  had  no  Information  on  the  correctional 
system  or  facilities  for  rehabilitation  of  these 
defendants  that  were  appearing  before  me. 

"I  brought  my  own  prejudices  and  theories 
to  court  and  made  judicial  decisions  without 
anyone  to  question  them  or  point  my  preju- 
dices out  to  me." 

He  adds:  "Except  for  those  who  have  been 
prosecutors,  my  experience  is  fairly  typical 
of  state  trial  Judges,"  he  adds. 

AN    EMBASKASSSD    JT7DGX 

Contact  with  courtrooms  across  the  coun- 
try bears  this  out. 

The  transition  from  lawyer  to  judge  is  more 
dlfflcult  than  most  law/ers  realize,  judges 
IntM^iewed  disclosed.  Sometimes,  even  the 
Uttle  things  can  trip  a  man  up. 

Judge  Hyde  recalls  the  appointment  to 
the  bench  of  a  oompetenf ,  experienced  trial 
lawyer: 


"He  knew  his  Job  well  but  had  paid  little 
attention  to  courtroom  procedure.  On  his 
first  day,  he  took  the  bench  and  waited  for 
the  lawyers — and  the  lawyers  waited  for 
him.  Much  to  his  embarrassment,  he  simply 
did  not  know  how  to  get  a  trial  under  way." 

As  the  law  changes  and  grows  more  com- 
plex, it  is  clear  that  legal  education  must 
move  out  of  the  days  of  the  family  farm  and 
of  the  horse-drawn  plow.  Judges  are  not 
alone  in  their  need  of  help.  In  more  than 
100  Interviews  with  lawyers  across  the  na- 
tion, I  was  told  that  lawyers,  too,  are  sadly 
prepared  for  court  work  by  the  law  schools. 

"Law  schools  do  not  teach  you  to  be  a 
trial  lawyer,"  says  Samuel  Langerman,  a 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  attorney  and  national  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association. 

COMPLEXITIES    IMMENSE 

The  law  has  become  so  complex,  he  saya, 
that  it  Is  impossible  for  all  lawyers  to  know 
all  areas  of  the  law.  Courts  across  the  na- 
tion keep  changing  the  rules  of  law.  There  U 
new  legislation,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
courts  change  as  society  changes. 

"Take  products  liability,"  says  Mr.  Lan- 
german. "The  whole  concept  has  changed 
from  'buyer  beware'  to  'seller,  stand  behind 
your  product.'  This  affects  the  clothing  you 
wear,  the  airplane  you  fiy  in,  food,  and 
nearly  everything  else  you  come  in  contact 
with.  How  does  the  older  lawyer  find  out 
about  this?  If  a  New  Jersey  court  hands 
down  a  significant  decision,  how  do  lawyers 
In  Minnesota  and  California  find  out  about 
It?" 

Seminars  tor  lawyers  and  Judges  are  the 
answer,  he  said.  His  organization  has  con- 
ducted more  than  41  In  the  past  year. 

"The  legal  profession  Is  undergoing,  be- 
latedly, a  great  increase  in  self-education." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  shortcoming  of 
American  Judges  is  that  too  often  they  were 
mediocre  c»'  even  p>oor  lawyers.  Too  few  of 
the  nation's  state  trial  Judges  in  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  may  be  classed  as  hav- 
ing been  really  "successful"  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

And  the  really  brilliant  lawyers — ^wlth  a 
few  exceptions — refuse  to  sit  on  the  mlnw 
courts,  where,  in  fact,  many  judges  have 
had  no  law-school  training,  or  even  a  college 
education.  Yet  it  is  in  the  minor  ooiu-ts  that 
90  percent  of  all  Americans  appear. 

"A  Judge  need  not  be  vicious,  corrupt,  or 
witless  to  be  a  menace  in  ofBce,"  says 
Maurice  Rosenberg,  professor  of  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  "Mediocrity  can  be  In 
the  long  run  as  bad  a  pollutant  as  venality, 
for  it  dampens  opposition  and  Is  more  likely 
to  be  tolerated." 

MI3>IOCBrrT    CHALLENOBD 

Others  go  fiu-ther  and  ask  why  mediocre 
men  are  even  permitted  to  become  lawyers — 
a  profession  that  is  ranked  high  by  most 
Americans. 

The  state  bar  examinations — ^the  tests  that 
must  be  passed  before  a  lawyer  can  hang 
up  his  shingle — have  also  been  criticized  as 
relatively  easy  and  hardly  evidence  that  a 
man  Is  capable  of  arguing  a  case  in  court. 

The  nation's  lawyers  and  Judges  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  need  for  education  and 
training  beyond  law  school. 

It  Is  not  a  rapid  awakening,  to  be  sure. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  refuse  to  attend  the 
seminars  and  special  cotirses  now  being  held 
around  the  United  States.  Lower-court 
judges — those  who  need  help  the  most — often 
are  overlooked.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
10,000  or  more  nonlawyer  judges  in  the 
United  States,  although  some  states  have 
made  inroads  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  the 
higher-level  state  trial  courts. 

SPEECHES    OFTEN    CETrXCXZED 

Most  seminars  for  lawyers  or  Judges  (and 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions)  are  too 
short  to  make  an  Impact — three  or  four  days 


at  most.  But  for  many  lawyers,  who  contend 
time  is  money,  this  is  too  long  to  be  away 
from  the  office.  And  Judges  complain  that 
with  a  backlog  of  cases  they  really  dont 
have  time  either. 

At  several  seminars  I  attended  lawyers 
and  judges  complained  that  speeches  are  too 
often  shallow.  Many  of  the  experts  who  ad- 
dressed the  seminars  spent  much  of  their 
allotted  time  bragging  about  their  own  bril- 
liance, past  victories,  and  the  amount  of 
money  they  make. 

"When  Is  he  going  to  say  something?" 
asked  one  attorney  impatiently  at  a  seminar 
In  Chicago  after  a  nationally  known  lawyer 
rambled  on  for  half  an  hour  about  his  ex- 
ploits. Several  others  in  the  paying  audience 
walked  out  and  didn't  return  until  the 
speaker  had  finished. 

Even  when  speakers  have  something  to 
say,  they  aren't  always  listened  to.  At  a 
traffic-court  seminar  I  attended  in  New  Eng- 
land, many  of  the  "student"  Judges  and 
lawyers  grumbled  and  in  low  tones  disputed 
statements  by  the  speakers.  Several  men 
around  me  contended  that  they  weren't  go- 
ing to  change  their  ways  simply  because  the 
American  Bar  Association  (which  was  spon- 
soring the  seminar)  said  they  should.  Clearly 
they  were  not  there  to  learn. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  shortcomings, 
the  very  fact  that  the  number  of  seminars 
has  grown  from  nearly  none  10  years  ago  to 
two  or  three  a  year  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  is  heartening  for  those  trying  to  up- 
grade the  system  of  justice. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago  most  law- 
yers were  trained  in  law  offices  as  clerks  or 
apprentices.  While  the  "aspiring  lawyer  might 
gain  plenty  of  practical  knowledge,  he  was 
short  on  more  formal  education.  This  was 
acceptable  in  a  society  where  for  most  citi- 
sens  an  eighth-grade  education  was  consid- 
ered sufficient. 

SCHOOLS    SDI>PI,Y    ATTOKNETS 

Now  most  attorneys  are  law-school  gradu- 
ates. 

"But  law  schools  are  stlU  teaching  stu- 
dents where  to  look  for  the  law  instead  of 
how  to  practice  It,"  says  Mr.  Langerman. 
"Fortunately  they  are  trying  to  remedy  this. 
In  addition,  our  organization  [the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association]  started  a  program 
of  student-advocacy  programs.  Last  year  we 
appeared  at  11  law  schools.  This  is  a  meager 
beginning.  This  year  we  will  expand  and 
use  films  showing  students  how  to  handle  a 
case  from  Initial  interview  with  a  client  to 
the  jury  verdict." 

But  tlUs  isn't  enough,  he  adds.  Practicing 
lawyers  and  Judges  need  help  through  con- 
tinuing education. 

In  the  past  six  or  seven  years  steps  have 
been  taken  In  this  direction.  Reformers 
standing  on  the  drought-stricken  land  tend 
to  see  this  as  a  cloudburst.  Actually  it  is 
more  like  a  light,  welcome  shower  that  hope- 
fully foreshadows  a  steady  downpour. 

HOW   TO    "SEIX"   RCrORM 

Some  reformers  appear  to  be  using  a  kind 
of  sales  psychology  by  saying  "everybody's 
doing  it."  The  theory  Is  that  if  the  Idear— 
court  reform — is  reasonable,  if  you  say  it 
long  enough  and  loud  enough,  enough  people 
will  eventually  decide  they  are  out  of  step 
With  "everybody  else"  and  will  make  the 
claim  "everybody's  doing  it"  valid. 

Seminars  for  Judges  started  way  back  in 
1947.  They  were  pioneered  through  the 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon's  traffic-court  pro- 
gram, beaded  by  James  P.  Bconomoe.  In 
June,  1947,  Mr.  Bconomoe  put  on  the  first 
five-day  traffic-court  school  for  judges  and 
prosecutors  at  the  New  York  University  Law 
School. 

Since  then  hundreds  have  taken  part,  with 
the  96  uh  session  opening  June  13  at  Fordham 
university  in  New  York. 

Sessions  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  run  until  6 
p.m.,  with  both  classroom  lectures  and  an 
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interchange  of  ideas  Included.  Jointly  spon- 
sored with  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  and  the  host  law  school, 
emphasis  is  on  helping  the  participants  bet- 
ter understand  the  traffic  problem  and  their 
role  in  solving  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  more  than  200  three- 
day  regional  seminars  have  been  held. 
Twenty-one  have  been  slated  for  this  year 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  Montana,  Illi- 
nois, Texas,  and  Florida. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    CONFERENCE    RCCALXXD 

ThU  reporter  visited  a  three-state  confer- 
ence in  Concord,  N.H.,  earlier  this  spring. 
Presided  over  by  the  chief  JusUces  of  the 
supreme  courts,  it  was  an  eye-opener  for 
some — especially  those  from  cities  where 
traffic  fines  are  used  to  bolster  the  local 
budget  rather  than  promote  traffic  safety. 

Despite  the  success  of  this  program,  thou- 
sands of  minor-court  judges — many  of  them 
laymen  without  legal  background — stui  have 
not  been  reached. 

And  other  groupe  have  been  slow  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Economos. 

It  was  eight  years  after  the  traffic  seminars 
began  that  Frederick  G.  Hamley,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  suggested  in  a  speech  to  the 
section  of  judicial  administration  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  a  seminar  for 
appellate  judges  would  be  of  value. 

Russell  D.  Niles,  dean  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School,  said  that  "with  some 
trepidation"  he  was  willing  to  Join  in  this 
bold  experiment. 

carncAL  reactions  observed 

Robert  C.  Finley,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Washington  State  Supreme  Court,  who  at- 
tended the  first  session  in  1966,  recalls  some 
of  the  reactions  of  judges  sitting  on  the 
highest  state  courts. 

"There  were  some  strong  misgivings  and 
strong  criticism  of  the  whole  affair,"  he  says. 
"Justices  wanted  to  know  what  the  whole 
thing  was  about. 

"Some  members  of  that  first  group  said, 
"This  Is  sort  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  these 
law  professors  to  brainwash  us,  and  we're 
not  going  to  be  brainwashed  by  some  big- 
dome  professors  from  all  over  the  country.'  " 

Since  that  first  session,  the  "quizzical, 
wary  attitude  toward  judicial  reeducation 
has  gradually  disappeared,"  he  adds.  All 
Washington  State  Supreme  Court  Judges — 
except  the  newest  appointee — have  attended. 

"Our  Washington  Judges  are  most  enthu- 
siastic about  the  seminar,"  Judge  Finley 
adds.  "We  think  it  has  benefited  individual 
members  of  our  court,  as  well  as  the  Wash- 
ington Court  system  as  a  whole." 

Rather  than  a  classroom  setting,  "every- 
one sits  around  one  large  table  and  discus- 
sion is  free  and  uninhibited,"  says  Professor 
Karlen,  of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. 

This  year  21  Justices  will  attend,  including 
one  from  Ontario  and  another  from  Puerto 
Rico.  The  session  will  be  held  from  July  17 
to  July  28. 

Two  seminars  for  Intermediate  appellate 
court  judges  will  also  be  held  this  simmier. 
One  is  scheduled  for  July  5-13  in  New  York, 
and  a  second  will  be  held  in  Reno,  Nevada, 
Aug.  14-25. 

These  sessions  are  supported  by  funds 
from  private  foundations. 

While  it  was  1956  before  the  pioneer  traffic 
seminars  caught  on  with  appellate  judges,  it 
took  even  longer  for  state  trial  judges  to  get 
the  idea. 

Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  who  re- 
tired this  week,  is  credited  with  breaking 
down  some  of  the  barriers. 

First  he  helt>ed  from  the  national  Confer- 
ence of  State  Trial  Judges.  Then  he  headed 
the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Effective  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  (made  up  of  15  pro- 
fessional  legal    groups).    A   series   of   semi- 


nars for  state  trial  Judges  was  held  begin- 
ning in  1961.  These  were  similar  to  semlnais 
held  earlier  around  the  country  for  federal 
district  Judges. 

COIXEGE     ESTABUSHKD 

By  1964  the  National  College  of  State  IWal 
Judges  was  established.  In  1964  and  1966 
two  sessions  were  held  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder,  and  were  financed — like 
the  earlier  seminars — by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Fountain. 

One  hundred  students  were  accepted  each 
year — new  men  on  the  bench.  Himdreds  were 
turned  down. 

In  September  1965,  with  a  10-year  grant 
of  $2,390,000  from  the  Nevada-based  i>^«t 
C.  Flelschmann  Fountain,  the  college  was 
moved  to  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno. 

Last  summer,  two  sessions  were  held — 
one  for  100  Judges  at  Reno;  the  second  at 
Boulder,  for  105  judges.  Both  were  supported 
by  the  founding  grant  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation. 

But  only  400  of  the  3.700  state  trial 
Judges — roughly  one-tenth — ^have  been 
through  the  school. 

Two  sessions  will  convene  this  year,  each 
with  150  Judges.  The  first  is  scheduled  for 
July  3  to  July  28  at  the  University  of  Perm- 
sylvama.  The  second  wUl  be  held  from  Aug. 
7  to  Sept,  1  at  Reno. 

INTERCHANGE    HXU>   VALUABLE 

Dean  Hyde  points  out:  "There  Is  no  other 
professional  group  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  hold  seminars — that  does  not  be- 
come involved  in  continiiing  education." 

He  believes  the  interchange  of  Ideas  be- 
tween judges  from  across  the  nation  result- 
ing from  seminars  is  especially  valuable. 

The  primary  goal,  says  Dean  Hyde,  "is  to 
somehow  reach  the  judge  before  he  takes  the 
bench."  Many  states  have  now  developed 
their  own  seminars  for  judges,  and  a  few 
have  actually  reached  the  judge  before  he 
gets  to  the  bench. 

Chicago,  long  beset  with  more  than  its 
share  of  political  hacks  on  the  bench,  now 
has  a  regular  training  program,  pioneered 
by  Chief  Judge  John  S.  Boyle. 

On  the  Thursday  after  each  November 
election,  new  Judges  go  through  a  five-day 
indoctrination  session.  Five  days  won't  turn 
a  lawyer-politician  into  a  judge,  but  they  will 
help  a  new  man  understand  his  assignment 
and  give  him  confidence. 

Other  judges  from  downstate  have  volun- 
tarily taken  part,  but  attendance  for  Cook 
County  judges  has  been  mandatory. 

The  old  system  of  judges  holding  seml- 
Boclal  annual  conferences  has  been  replaced 
in  nilnolG — as  well  as  in  a  nvimber  of  other 
states — with  educational  seminars. 

AT    LAST    SESSION,    31S 

Last  December,  218  magistrates  (the  low- 
est-level Judge  in  the  new  Illinois  circuit- 
court  structure)  from  across  the  state 
discussed  the  civil  procedures,  motions, 
evidence,  the  handling  or  traffic  cases, 
criminal  procedures,  and  other  basics.  The 
first  indoctrination  session  was  held  by 
Judge  Boyle  in  the  fall  of  1964  when  the 
magistrates  attended  10  Monday-night 
classes  two  hours  in  length. 

Many  states  are  working  hard  at  upgrad- 
ing their  courts.  California  municipal  Judges 
were  holding  a  weekend  session  while  I 
toured  that  state. 

June  15-17,  minor  court  Judges  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  are 
meeting  in  Spokane.  A  second  session  will  be 
held  the  last  of  the  month,  in  Seattle. 

Both  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
ington School  of  Law  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Washington  State  Magis- 
trates Association — considered  by  legal  ex- 
perts to  be  one  of  the  best  associations  In  the 
nation. 

Again  subject  matter  will  be  basic;  pre- 
trial, trial  process,  post  trial,  public  Image 
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tt  fodgv,  caaons  of  Juillelal  ethlca,  Unr  of 
e>Maiw.  Uw  of  itwpei  ly.  commercial  Utw. 
IMF  Of  tarti,  ciuieiit  eoiwUlutloiMtl  devslop- 
ment  In  criminal  law,  and  relattonahlpa  of 
courts  auid  law-Mnforcemamt  asencles. 


Wblla  tbe  Bemlnan  htip.  they  are  no  snb> 
■tttBto  tat  better  aelectlon  of  JtidgeB  at  the 
oatBBt.  A  number  of  men  who  work  In  the 
Oo<dc  County  crtantnal  courta — proeecutora, 
rtefenee  lawyers,  and  public  defenders — 
oomplaln  that  the  new  Judges  are  assigned 
there  and  that  many,  tf  not  most,  are  Incom- 
petent. 

"By  ttia  time  they  understand  their  Job 
they  ham  aome  seniority  and  ask  to  be 
transferred,"  cme  oflkdal  eomidalned. 

BeaooTlng  ttie  Judiciary  from  polltlos  Is 
(me  step  that  la  often  recommended,  but 
Midom  followed.  It  la  difficult  to  do  this  In  a 
poatlcal  system  ttwt  beltevea  In  rewarding 
legialatnre,  prednct  captains,  ward  leaders, 
and  those  who  make  sizable  financial  oon- 
telbutlons  to  the  party  with  Judgeehlpe. 

Am  has  been  pointed  out.  Judges  often  are 
simply  mediocre  lawyers  In  robee. 

LAWTXa     PKOBLKK     CITUI 

Tb»  quality  of  the  bench  Is  obvlouBly  tied 
to  the  quality  of  the  bar.  Even  well-meaning 
politicians,  determined  to  appoint  or  slate 
only  the  beat  ixxusible  men,  find  It  dllBcult  to 
get  top  lawyers  to  agree  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment or  run  for  office. 

And  already  there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of 
competent  trial  lawyers. 

In  the  part  few  years  a  number  of  orga- 
niaatlona  have  tried  to  resolve  this  dilemma 
through  continuing  education.  It  baa  been 
a  stmggje. 

"lAwyera  are  so  Impreased  with  them- 
atfTea— conTlnced  that  they  are  InteUee- 
tuals— ^hat  aome  run  around  with  closed 
minds  refusing  to  learn  or  even  listen,"  says 
one  of  the  Midwest's  outstanding  trial  law- 
yers. 

A  number  of  groups  are  trying  to  resolve 
the  "lawyer  problem." 

TiM  American  Bar  Association  was  once 
considered,  by  many  lawyers,  to  be  only  a 
fraternal  organization.  Now  emphasis  has 
been  on  education  and  Improving  the  pro- 
feaaion  and  the  law,  as  well. 

liocal  and  state  bar  aaeociattona  are  also 
changing  in  character. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association — 
only  a  doaen  years  old — Is  quickly  overcom- 
ing Its  rag-tag,  second-rate  reputation. 
Those  who  bad  opposed  It  have  seen  It 
cta&nge  and  grow.  Kmphaals  U  on  education 
of  lawyers — Initially  those  who  were  Involved 
In  auto-accident  litigation,  and  in  the  past 
year  criminal  defense  lawyers. 

CTTAI.T.KNCK     PICKED     T7P 

Its  members  like  to  say  they  represent  the 
"people,"  for  the  organization  has  crusaded 
to  Improve  auto  safety,  worked  to  protect 
consumer  rights,  and  has  been  among  other 
things,  challenging  the  drug  Industry. 

Seminars  have  been  held  across  the  na- 
tion, with  some  of  the  biggest  names  In  tbe 
prafesalon  lecturing. 

Two  weeks  ago  most  lawyers  found  an  as- 
sociation seminar  In  Chicago  well  worth  the 
tUne — especially  with  so  many  rapid  changes 
In  criminal  law  taking  place  as  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  and  other  appellate  courts 
hand  down  new  rulings.  About  500  lawyers 
from  a  doeen  states  signed  up  for  the  session. 

A  few  schools  have  been  offering  educa- 
tional programs  for  practicing  attorneys  for 
years.  The  Unlveraity  of  Michigan's  Advo- 
cacy Institute,  which  helps  lawyers  polish 
trial  techniques.  Is  18  years  old. 

In  ISdO  the  Inatttute  of  Conttnulng  Legal 
Education  (ICLE)  took  that  over  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Wayne  Stete  Uni- 
versity Law  Schools  Joined  hands  with  tbe 
Michigan  Bar  Aasodatloa. 

The  shock  wavea  at  Interest  that  followed 


recent  high  court  rulings  In  criminal  law 
helped  the  ICLE  go  natlccial  some  18  months 
ago. 

IN  THX  BOOK  Bustmsa 

It  has  also  entered  the  book  business — 
publishing  more  than  20  a  year  on  the  law. 
And  for  four  years  It  has  conducted  con- 
ferences for  Michigan  trial  Judges  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Michigan  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now  some  law-school  professors  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers  are  suggesting  internships  for 
green  law-echool  graduates.  TTbe  idea  is  that 
backstopplng  these  new  lawyers  with  con- 
tinuing education  programs  will  greatly  Im- 
prove both  the  profession  and  the  bench  in 
the  next  decade. 

"More  than  the  teacher,  the  engineer,  or 
lawyer,  the  Judge  acts  directly  upon  prop- 
erty, liberty,  even  the  Ufe  of  his  fellows," 
says  Columbia  Profeeeor  Rosenberg.  "His 
human  frailties  are  perUously  magnified  by 
the  nature  of  his  day-to>day  work. 

"Judicial  office  today  denuuids  the  best 
possible  men — not  those  of  merely  average 
ability  who  were  gray  and  undlstlngtilshed 
as  lawyers  and  who  will  be  Just  as  drab  as 
Judges." 

Lacking  any  other  solution,  education  ap- 
pears to  be  the  answer. 


SYLVANIA  TRACT  OPEN  TO  PXJBLIC 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  ask  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Syl- 
vanla  Tract  Open  to  Public,"  appearing 
In  tbe  Washington  Post  on  May  26,  1967. 

As  the  story  ix>ints  out,  this  18,000- 
acre  tract  of  lakes  and  forests  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been 
laj-gely  untouched  for  decades.  Since  its 
purchase  last  fall  by  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service  It  will  be  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time. 

What  the  story  does  not  point  out  is 
the  concerted  effort  that  has  gone  on  for 
a  number  of  years  to  bring  this  about. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  cooperation  of  officials  of  Water- 
Bmeet  Township,  Gogebic  County,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  trustees  of  the 
estate,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Tbe  public  acquisition  of  Sylvanla, 
which  I  sponsored,  was  a  cause  of  con- 
cern to  local  officials  because  of  the  im- 
mediate impact  it  would  have  on  the 
county  tax  base.  However,  they  recog- 
nized that  development  for  public  rec- 
reation would  mlnlmige  the  tax  loss  if 
it  would  proceed  at  a  reasonably  rapid 
rate.  I  shared  this  belief  and,  as  my 
Senate  colleagues  know,  have  worked  to 
see  that  initial  funds  were  appropriated 
in  the  recently  passed  appropriation  for 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  opening  to  the  public  of  the  Syl- 
vanla tract  Is  something  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  Congress  will  wish  to  share 
with  their  constituents.  I  recommend 
this  article  most  highly  for  the  informa- 
tion It  provides  for  all  lovers  of  fishing, 
hunting,  and  untouched  scenic  beauty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stlvania  Tract  Orck  to  Pttblic 
What  for  years  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
private  fishing  and  husung  clubs  opened 
recently  to  public  fishing.  It  Is  the  18.000- 
acre  Sylvanla  tract,  on  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan  near  the  tewn  of  Waterameet 
not  far  from  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  line. 


Formerly  owned  by  the  UzUted  States  steel 
Corp.  and  maintained  as  an  exclusive  club 
with  nearly  virgin  fishing  and  hunting,  Syl- 
vanla  was  purchased  last  fall  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  for  $8,740,000. 

The  Sylvanla  property  has  been  incorpo- 
rated Into  Ottawa  National  Forest,  in  which 
the  tract  lies,  and  it  is  now  open  for  public 
fishing  and  hunting — for  the  first  time  in 
08  years. 

No  camp  sites  are  available  this  first  sea- 
son of  public  use  of  the  Sylvanla  lands,  since 
the  Forest  Service  has  not  had  time  to  pre- 
pare for  camping.  This  season,  however, 
campers  can  utilize  existing  sites  In  Ottawa 
National  Forest  which  nearly  surrounds  tbe 
old  Sylvanla  property. 

The  fishing  will  be  In  accordance  with 
Michigan's  normal  angling  regulations,  al- 
though special  restrictions  will  apply  for 
certain  lakes.  No  special  fishing  licenses 
other  than  regtilar  Michigan  resident  or  non- 
resident licenses  are  needed  for  angling 
within  the  borders  of  Sylvanla. 

Last  September  Alfred  Ames,  a  Chicago 
Ttlbime  editorial  writer,  toured  the  Sylvanla 
reserve  and  described  It  as  "a  substantial 
area  of  the  heavily  exploited  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  existing  In  the  present  as  a 
mature  forest,  untouched  for  decades  by 
either  tree-cutters  or  resort  operators.  At 
this  late  date  Sylvanla  has  wooded  shore 
lines  looking  as  they  did  when  this  was  still 
Indian  country." 

"Nearly  everywhere  we  toured  (in  Sylvanla 
lands),"  said  Ames,  "was  unscarred  forest, 
impolluted  water.  We  did  not  see  a  single 
beer  can.  As  we  touched  in  succeoslon  on 
Katherlne,  Clark,  Loon,  Deer  Island,  Moun- 
tain, Crooked,  and  Helen  lakes  we  looked  out 
over  clear  water  at  unbroken  forests." 

While  Sylvanla's  lakes  offer  good  fishing 
now,  this  could  change  rapidly  under  tbe 
onslaught  of  public  fishing  pressxne.  More- 
over, many  of  the  lakes  are  not  especially 
fertile,  producing  fish  m  limited  size  and 
numbers. 

For  these  reasons,  many  q>eclal  regula- 
tions will  be  In  effect  at  Sylvanla  and  will  be 
strongly  enforced  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
Michigan  Departn>ent   of   Conservation. 

Mark  J.  Boeech  of  the  Forest  Service  ex- 
plained: 

"The  Sylvanla  lakes  still  have  a  good  pop- 
tilatlon  of  fish;  but.  because  they  have  no 
good  feeder  streams  (for  spawning,  etc.)  and 
few  nutrients,  heavy  fishing  pressure  could 
easUy  change  the  picture.  This  calls  for  in- 
tensive fishery  management  aiul  carefully 
planned  angling  regulations." 

For  this  season  basic  regulations  will  des- 
ignate most  of  the  Sylvanla  lakes.  ln>  lUdlng 
Clark  (the  largest)  as  "Trophy"  laJces.  In 
them  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  must 
be  18  Inches,  lake  trout  30,  walleyes  20,  and 
northern  pike  30  to  qualify  as  "keepers."  Six 
lakes — Deer  Island,  Helen,  Johnston  Springs, 
LUuis,  tols,  and  Mountain  wiU  be  "flsh-for- 
fun"  lakes  where  everything  caught  must  be 
released  uninjured. 

Three  lakes — Crooked  (Sylvanla's  second 
largest).  Long,  and  Big  Bateau  will  have  no 
special  regulations.  Outboard  motors  will  be 
permitted  only  on  those  three  lakes.  Cub, 
Marah  and  Katherlne  lakes  will  be  "research 
lakes"  and  closed  to  fishing  untU  1970. 

Only  artificial  lures  will  be  permitted  on 
Sylvanla  lakes. 

"Our  hope  la  to  manage  Sylvanla  so  that 
we  may  keep  It  as  much  of  a  near-natural 
(wUdemess)  area  as  possible."  said  Boescb. 
"At  the  same  time,  pcKtple  are  being  encour- 
aged to  make  good,  legitimate  use  of  the  area. 
That  la  why  It  was  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment.  The  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  provided  tbe  money." 

Maps  of  Sylvama  with  the  fishing  regula- 
tions for  the  various  lakes  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Service.  Cofilas  may  be 
obtained  at  no  charge  by  writing  Regional 
Forester,  United  SUtea  Forest  Service,  833  W. 


Wisconsin  av.,  Milwaukee  53203;  or  the  For- 
est Supervleor,  Ottawa  National  Forest,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.  40938. 


STOP,  LOOK,  REVIEW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
14, 1967,  before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  an  excellent  address 
dealing  with  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  was  delivered  by  E. 
Michael  Cassldy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Cassady  warned 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  sound  Federal- 
State  relations  in  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  we  should  take  a  long 
look  at  what  has  been  done  to  date. 

Mr.  Cassady  especially  pointed  out 
that  we  should  go  slow  in  forming  more 
river  basin  commissions  until  such  time 
as  we  have  observed  and  studied  the  op- 
erations of  those  now  formed,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  they  are  the  right 
vehicle  to  preserve  our  sound  relations 
between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments or  whether  some  new  procedure 
should  be  followed. 

Mr.  Cassady  has  set  forth  excellent  ad- 
vice for  Congress  and  the  administration 
in  his  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belniig  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RcMAaKs  or  E.  Michael  Cassaot,  Execo- 
TTvx  Vice  PaEsmENT,  Mississn>Fi  Vauxt 
Association,  Betoee  the  National  Asso- 
ciation or  Manutactoiwrs,  New  Yoax. 
N.Y..  June  14,  1967 

This  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  Indeed  appreciated.  It  Is  also  very 
encouraging  to  me  that  you  should  hold 
such  a  meeting  because  I  believe  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  business  and  Industry  provide  In- 
creasing leadership  in  all  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation's  natural  resources. 

I  am  most  honored  to  be  sharing  this  plat- 
form with  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
water  Resources  Council,  Henry  Caulfleld,  be- 
cause be  has  a  long  record  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  natural  resources  devel- 
opment. Too  often,  I  believe,  those  of  us  who 
spend  considerable  time  chopping  our  way 
through  the  ribbons  of  red  tape  which  en- 
velop our  msLsslve  Federal  establishment  tend 
to  hang  the  tag  "Bureaucrat"  on  every  Fed- 
eral employee  In  sight  and  tbe  connotation  we 
place  upon  this  word  is  not  particularly  com- 
plimentary. I  want  to  say  at  tbe  outset  that  I 
have  been,  and  am,  particularly  Impressed 
with  Mr.  Caulfield's  ability  and  dedication 
to  bis  Job.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  he  has  thrown  the  clock  and  the  calen- 
dar out  the  window  and  I  doubt  the  Federal 
Government  could  afford  to  pay  him  on  the 
basis  of  an  hourly  wage  with  overtime.  I 
would  feel  far  better  about  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  the  prospect  of  River 
Basin  Commissions  If  I  could  believe  that 
someone  of  Henry  Caulfield's  integrity  would 
be  In  his  position  100  years  from  now. 

The  Mississippi  VaUey  Association  was  one 
of  the  few  organizations  In  the  Country  to 
oppose  or  to  express  reservations  about  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  which  created 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  permitted 
the  formation  of  River  Basin  Commissions. 
Another  organization  in  this  camp  was  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  I 
have  recently  reread  the  testimony  of  our 
two  Associations  before  the  Congress  In  1064, 
and  one  basic  concern  was  conslstantly  evi- 
dent throughout — the  overemphasis  on  the 
Federal  role.  This  Is  still  the  basic  concern 


of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and 
this  is  why  Mr.  Caulfield  and  I  may  have  dif- 
fering view  on  River  Basin  Commissions.  He 
Is  most  persuasive  on  this  point  but  I  am  still 
concerned  because  I  have  watched  Federal 
encroachment  on  virtually  every  facet  of  our 
lives.  I  think  your  own  Dan  Cannon  ex- 
pressed this  same  concern  very  well  In  his 
1964  Cngresslonal  testimony  when  he 
pointed  out  that  "Federal  control  foUows 
Federal  money." 

I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation  which 
Congress  passed  in  1065. 1  attended  a  meeting 
of  industrial  and  business  leaders  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  and  heard  a  number  of  valid 
objections  to  the  legislation  and  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  which  would  have  per- 
mitted Industry  to  play  a  responsible  and 
realistic  role  in.  If  you  wUl,  "cleaning  up 
Its  own  house."  The  only  trouble  was  that 
this  was  too  little  and  much  too  late  because 
the  legislation  had  already  been  enacted  into 
law. 

I  believe  we  need  to  put  tbe  subject  at 
hand  in  Its  proper  perspective  because  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1B65  cre- 
ated the  Water  Resources  Council  and  made 
River  Basin  Commissions  a  fact  of  life.  It  Is 
too  late  for  theory  and  we  must  deal  with  the 
situation  as  It  exists  today. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  recog- 
nized this  at  our  Annual  Meeting  last  Febru- 
ary and  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
completely  research  the  subject  and  develop 
a  statement  of  policy.  This  committee  has 
Just  completed  Its  draft.  It  Is  only  one  para- 
graph long  and  I  wotild  like  to  read  It  to  you. 
It  states:  "We  favor  careful  observation  and 
detailed  study  of  river  basin  c<Hninlsslons 
already  created  or  presently  being  created 
to  determine  whether  the  fear  of  Federal 
domination  of  such  commissions  Is  well 
founded  or  if  sitcb  commissions  are  truly  an 
effective  vehicle  to  enable  the  states  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  act  as  equal  part- 
ners in  planning  the  development  of  a  basin's 
water  resources." 

The  Committee  and  the  Valley's  Associa- 
tion's staff  spent  many  hours  with  Mr.  Caul- 
field  and  his  staff  discussing  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  law  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  were  subsequently  issued. 
We  found  Items  of  great  concern  If  not  of 
disagreement.  We  felt  also  that  a  temporary 
plateau  had  been  reached  in  the  creation  of 
any  new  River  Basin  Commissions  which 
would  thus  tUIord  an  opportunity  to  watch 
the  already  created  Commissions  in  action 
and  perhaps  to  sxiggest  changes  in  tbe  law  If 
such  should  prove  desirable.  As  our  Commit- 
tee draft  points  out,  we  expect  to  conduct  a 
"careful  observation  and  detailed  study." 

When  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Association 
opposed  the  i>a88age  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  we  were  opposing  not  the  goals 
of  the  bin  but  tbe  proposed  means  of  ac- 
complishing them.  We  believe  that  coordina- 
tion between  Federal  and  state  governments 
is  vital  insofar  as  comprehensive  resource 
planning  on  a  regional  beusls  is  concerned  and 
we  feel  that  this  same  coordination  between 
the  various  Federal  agencies  Involved  Is  also 
vital.  It  ahould  be  noted,  however,  that 
greater  coordination  between  all  agencies 
was  readUy  apparent  and  constantly  increas- 
ing m  the  years  before  the  Act  was  proposed. 
We  believed  this  voluntary  coordination 
should  have  been  encouraged  rather  than 
stifled  within  the  rigid  confines  of  this  legis- 
lation. Our  fear  was  that  tampering  with  the 
Independence  of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
would  be  a  forerunner  to  tbe  birth  of  a  super 
agency  such  as  the  proposed  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  which  would  in  turn  lead 
to  a  further  abrogation  of  state  and  local 
rights  and  a  loss  of  many  of  the  traditional 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress.  Nothing  has 
yet  occurred  to  allay  that  fear.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  seem  closer  to  It  today  than  we 
were  in  1964. 
There  are  several  excellent  examples  of  vol- 


untary cooperation  now  In  existence  such  as 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  Interagency  Com- 
mission. This  group  has  a  representaUve  of 
the  states  serving  as  Its  chairman  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  work 
wUl  be  Just  as  effective  as  a  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  with  no  fear  of  Federal  domination. 
The  framework  for  other  oomi>arable  basin 
groups  already  exists  and  this  could  provide 
a  suitable  alternative  to  a  FederaUy  estab- 
lished Basin  Commission.  We  said  this  dur- 
ing the  Congressional  hearings  on  tbe  legis- 
lation and  It  Is  stUl  possible. 

Assuming  you  are  all  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  River  Basin  Com- 
missions are  constituted,  and  in  view  of  the 
question  period  to  follow,  I  will  avoid  a  tech- 
nical discussion  and  deal  with  tbe  possibility 
of  Federal  domination  which  Is  our  principal 
concern. 

We  feared  that  the  Federal  role  Inherent 
In  the  Act  would  prove  to  be  too  succulent  a 
political  plum  to  escape  tbe  spoils  system  of 
patronage.  Mr.  Caulfield's  appointment  to  his 
Important  position  seemed  to  beUe  that  fear 
because  be  is  eminently  weU  qualified.  Tbe 
appointments  of  tbe  Chairmen  of  the  new 
River  Basin  Commissions  should  answer  the 
patronage  question  but,  on  the  basis  of  one 
appointment  which  comes  to  mind,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  any  of  us  are  going  to  like  the 
answer  we  get.  I  think  we  have  very  right  to 
expect  tbe  President  to  appomt  the  best 
qualified  man  available  as  Chairman  of  a 
River  Basin  Commission  and  not  to  use  this 
Important  position  as  a  reward  for  partisan 
political  activity  or  as  a  repository  for  de- 
feated political  candidates. 

Recognizing  the  political  truth  that  those 
who  control  the  funds  inevitably  control  the 
program,  one  cannot  help  but  see  some  ghosts 
in  the  structTiring  of  River  Basin  Commis- 
sions. The  Commission  Chairman,  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  could  change  with  the 
political  winds.  State  representatives,  includ- 
mg  the  Vice  Chairman,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  several  Governors,  could  be  blown  away 
In  these  same  winds.  The  only  continuity 
might  be  provided  by  the  Federal  employees 
controlling  the  Federal  funds.  The  local  voice 
would  be  but  a  breath  in  this  hurricane. 

Most  of  those  who  oppose  change  are  today 
automatically  damned  for  a  complete  lack  of 
vision  and  are  relegated  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Today's  self-styled  visionaries  are  aU-knowlng 
and  all-seeing  and  those  who  read  or  men- 
tion history  are  accused  of  Uving  in  It.  That 
famous  quotation  "What  Is  past  is  prolog" 
has  been  twisted  to  mean  whatever  i4>pear> 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  user  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  are  constantly  being  bombarded 
on  every  side  with  that  great  and  unassail- 
able truth  that  "the  end  Justifies  the  means." 
WeU  I,  for  one,  am  not  about  to  buy  It. 

I  suppose  I  could  be  accused  of  being  a 
1776  Colonial  for  referring  to  our  Constitu- 
tion but  It  seems  to  me  the  fathers  of  our 
great  Country  were  trying  to  say,  as  they 
created  the  greatest  form  of  government  the 
world  has  ever  known,  that  this  government 
was  formed  to  do  for  the  people  those  things 
they  could  not  do  for  themselves — Just  that 
and  no  more. 

To  me.  the  phrELse  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people"  does  not  auto- 
matically mean  womb  to  the  tomb  care  on 
the  part  of  a  Oargantuan  government  which 
does  all  of  tbe  thinking  and  all  the  doing  for 
the  people.  Some  of  the  pot-boiling  and  dis- 
tlUlng  process  of  recent  years  seems  to  have 
produced  a  compound  which  might  be  called 
"If  we  think  its  for  the  people,  then  the  end 
Justifies  the  means."  I  do  not  question  tbe 
sincerity  of  those  In  our  Federal  establish- 
ment who  exix>und  this  philosophy  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  question  the  wisdom  of  the  philos- 
ophy. It  was  the  people  who  made  this  Na- 
tion great  and  the  inspiration,  foresight,  en- 
terprise and  Impetus  went  from  the  people  up 
and  not  frc«a  Washington,  D.C.  down. 

The  Honorable  Tom  Adams,  Secretary  of 
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the  out*  or  Vlorld*,  te  on*  o(  tb«  Goontry^ 
oatvtaaAnc  \mAm*  In  tlw  flald  of  water 
reaoiHW  <teT«io|imai>t.  B*  1b  »Iao  on*  of  tlw 
Icadiiic  4cm  In  stota  gofaniBMBfc.  We 
•aked  SeeMfeery  Adams  to  edtlieue  tilfrmelf 
to  the  aaoM  eubjeet  we  era  (Uacimlng  today 
and  IM  anieareal  on  our  last  Annual  lieettng 
program  witb  Mr.  OauUleld.  I  would  Uke  to 
ten  you  a  little  bit  of  wbat  be  said,  and  I 
quote — "TtM  ohotoe  la  stUl  ours  ....  to 
dedde  wbettier  we  are  wllUng  to  permit  tbe 
deatruetlon  of  the  traditional  dlvlaion  of  au- 
tborlty  wltbln  our  federal  eystem  ....  or 
wbetner  we  wlU  t>uUd  a  new  federal  rela- 
tlanshlp  ....  a  eystem  in  wblcb  tbe  national 
gOTcmment  Is  a  partner  ....  not  the  maater 
over  loeal  affaln. 

"Altbougb  this  Inrolves  tbe  entire  plec- 
trum of  the  governmental  procees.  It  never- 
tbeleaa  points  emphatically  to  the  concept  of 
water  reeoureea  planning  and  develop- 
mmt  ....  to  the  concept  of  determination 
by  those  who  are  reqxmalve  to  the  dtlsena 
of  our  states  and  Nation  ....  not  by  those 
who  are  Insulated  and  bidden  from  public 
opinion  and  valM  pubUe  desires. 

"Thus,  if  we  expect  to  retain  our  role  as 
leaders  In  water  leeouioes  dereU^iinent,  we 
must  be  erer  mindful  of  the  need  to  shoulder 
the  rcsponalblUtleB  that  are  rightfully  ours. 
Indeed,  we  must  }oln  together  m  an  even 
stronger  bond  and  show  our  willingness,  our 
desire,  and  our  ability  to  plan  for  and  de- 
velop these  resources  through  oollaboratlan 
at  all  lerels  of  government.  But  let  us  make 
certain  that  we  secure  collaboration  with — 
not  control  by — ^tbe  federal  eatabllrtiment." 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral anenwcbinent  but  I  ballere  we  need  to 
remember  that  encroachment  Is  only  a  part 
of  tbe  problem.  Much  at  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral donotnatlon  has  resulted,  not  bo  mtich 
frooa  encroachment,  but  rather  from  a  for- 
feiture of  reapondbUlty  by  local  and  state 
govwnments  who  either  failed  to  recognize 
It  or  choee  to  abandon  it^  This  has  been 
true  In  many  fields  and  It  behooves  organisa- 
tions such  as  ours  to  see  to  It.  while  there 
la  BtUI  time,  that  this  does  not  happen  to 
OUT  water  leeouroea.  I  believe  that  the  busl- 
nsas  eommunlty  is  the  only  group  tatt  which 
can  provide  the  necosgary  leadership  and  it 
must  do  so  If  we  are  to  avoid  total  Federal 
dotnlnatton  In  all  fidds. 

I  btirttatf  to  use  the  terms  "Black"  and 
"White"  but  they  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  asrraral  shades  of  gray  with  which  we 
now  find  ourselvea  envekqwd.  Blver  Basin 
OofBstlssions.  In  my  view,  are  neither  all 
good  nor  aU  bad  and  not  aU  Federal  Bu- 
leaucrats  wear  bla^  bats.  Hopefully,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  to  which  basic 
odor  the  eevecal  shades  of  gray  revert  be- 
fore we  find  onraelves  committed  to  a  course 
fkom  vrblch  there  is  no  return.  BegretfuUy, 
tbe  hour  Is  much  later  than  moat  of  us  care 
to  sdmlt. 

We  have  seen  many  of  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment's Innocent  infant  programs  grow  to 
become  a  colossus  with  which  we  are  now 
barely  able  to  cope.  Too  often,  this  baa  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  the 
list  grows  longer  year  by  year.  One  cannot 
help  but  wonder  if  there  is  any  end  this  side 
of  totalltarlanlam? 

Up  to  this  point  In  our  history,  the  full 
dcvelapment  and  prc^ser  use  of  the  Nation's 
SOU  and  water  resources  has  been  an  en- 
Ughtened  and  non-partisan  program  which 
has  proved  to  be  tbe  beat  capital  investment 
our  government  has  ever  made.  This  has 
been  true  because  this  program  was  the  will 
(tf  tbe  people  and  was  reflected  through  their 
elected  representatives  In  the  Congress.  This 
devdopoMnt  program  has  never  been  an  easy 
flgM  but  It  has  always  been  a  "good"  fight. 

Wa  better*  that  tbe  best  things  our  great 
Oountry  has  aetaleved  have  come  about  as  a 
ifiilt  at  tka  will  of  the  people  and  we  fur- 
ther baUere  that  this  wlU  U  beat  expressed 
by  our  atocted  reprssentatlvas  In  the  Con- 


gress and  not  by  the  Executive  branch.  We 
look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  at  any  proposal 
which  would  seem  to  dilute  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  Oongreas  and  place  them  In 
the  hands  of  a  brancii  oC  government  far 
removed  from  the  will  of  the  people.  If  we 
always  remember  that  this  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  people  as  well  as 
for  the  people  and  act  aooordingly  by  accept- 
ing our  responslbllltias  and  fulfilling  our 
obligations  as  individual  citizens,  then  our 
Nation,  as  we  know  and  love  It,  truly  "Shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


THE  EFFECT  OP  MERGERS  ON 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  somewhat 
belatedly.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  speech  on  anti- 
trust and  mergers  which  I  think  will  be 
Informative  to  all.  The  speaker  was 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  John  R. 
RelUy.  The  subject.  "Myths  and  Merger 
P(dlcy,"  is  one  that  would  have  suffered 
in  less  capable  hands.  However.  Com- 
missioner RelUy  analyzed  the  effect  of 
mergers  on  corporations,  competition, 
and  consumers  in  a  manner  as  enjoyable 
as  enlightening. 

The  si)eech  is  worth  the  few  minutes 
it  would  take  to  read  it  and  I  do  com- 
mend it  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  referred  to  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MtTHS   AKB   BfcBflm   POLICT 

(Remarks  of  John  B.  RelUy.  CommlBsloner, 
Federal  Trade  Comailsslon,  before  Antl- 
tniat  Section.  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  February 
23, 1987) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  bere.  I  Intend  to  exer- 
cise the  prerogatives  of  a  speaker  today, 
and  I  will  depart,  to  some  extent,  from  my 
assigned  topic.  This  departure  la  stimulated 
somewhat  by  tbe  heav^-handed  jabs  at  the 
Federal  Trade  CominJBSlon  and  the  Anti- 
trust ISivlsion  which  recently  appeared  in  a 
leading  financial  newspaper.  The  article 
tbeorlaed  that  "Antitrust  is  a  national  dis- 
aster" and  that  "At  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Coounisslou  these  days  the  whole 
ptirpoee  of  the  game  Is  to  keep  their  heads 
down".  The  Antitrust  Division  is  considered 
by  the  author  "brawnier  and  bralner  than 
the  Federal  Trade  ConunJaslon".  I'm  sure  that 
had  the  reporter  chosen  to  visit  with  me 
prior  to  writing  the  article,  he  would  have 
had  to  change  his  conclusions,  at  least  as  to 
brawn. 

I  am  also  stire  that  those  of  you  who  saw 
It  noted  that  there  was  very  little  new  In 
the  article.  Critics  of  antitrust  policy  change 
little — they  are  still  as  heavy-footed  and 
their  criticisms  are  as  ponderous  as  ever. 

But.  since  criticism  seems  to  be  a  popu- 
lar paj^y  game  today,  as  always;  I  thought 
that  I  would  \ise  this  forum  today  to  put 
forth  a  pet  theory  of  mine — that  while  much 
of  the  criticism  Is  based  on  myth — neverthe- 
less from  an  examination  of  the  myths,  one 
can  discover  a  few  truths — which,  if  one  has 
anything  resembling  an  open  mind,  will  lead 
to  criticism  which  may  be  constructive. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  some 
common  myths  which  have  grown  up  con- 
cerning merger  policy  and  its  relation  to 
broad  economic  objectives. 

Certainly  one  of  the  weirdest  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  is  that,  in  some  unspecified  man- 
ner,  recent  court  deolaions   upholding  the 


government's  position  in  key  merger  cases 
are  inhibiting  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy.'  How  this  belief  has  gained  cur- 
rency in  the  face  of  recent  economic  develop- 
ments, is  a  triumph  of  llloglc  which  war- 
rants a  look  at  the  record. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  post-war  years 
irtien  growth  rates  In  the  American  economy 
lagged  behind  those  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries. This  was  true  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe 
ISSO'h,  but  the  situation  has  changed  radi- 
cally since  that  time.  Let  me  cite  some  fig- 
ures from  the  Just  Issued  report  of  the  Coun- 
sel of  Economic  Advisers.  During  tbe  years 
1955-60,  the  growth  in  our  Oross  National 
Product,  in  real  terms,  amounted  to  only 
2.3  percent.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
1960*8,  however,  the  growth  rate  Jtunped  to 
an  average  of  4.7  percent.'  In  1966,  the  na- 
tion registered  a  resounding  advance  in  real 
output  of  5  '/i  percent.' 

Now  our  recent  grovth  rate  la  nothing 
short  of  specta-^ular  when  it  is  realized  that 
we  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  other  so-called  developed  countries  have 
been  making  every  effort  to  catch  up  with 
us.  Even  more  to  the  point,  think  of  the 
enormous  resources  that  are  being  employed 
wtien  our  country  is  on  the  move:  the 
United  States  accounts  for  well  over  hal{ 
of  the  real  output  of  all  tbe  OECD  (Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopm^it)  countries  oomblned  and  our 
GNP  Is  over  six  times  that  of  the  secoml 
largest  of  these  counl3lee.< 

Now,  let's  consider  the  timing  of  merger 
decisions  in  relation  to  these  phenomenal 
U.S.  growth  rates.  Actually,  tbe  earliest  merg- 
er cases  were  working  their  way  through 
the  Commission  and  the  courts  during  the 
late  flXtles  and  we  were  well  into  the  slxUcs 
before  the  Supreme  Court  had  Its  first  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  scope  and  thrust 
of  Celler-Kefauver.  For  example.  Brown  Shot 
was  decided  on  June  26,  1962,  and  the  econo- 
my, far  from  shaken  by  this  and  subsequent 
decisions,  was  ptishlng  to  new  heights. 

As  a  matter  <rf  fact,  last  May,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  much  criticised 
Von's  case,  the  econcHny  was  straining  at  the 
leash.  Indeed  the  preoccupation  of  national 
policy  was  to  slow  down  the  economy  because, 
to  quote  the  Coimsel  of  Economic  Advisers, 
"output  continued  to  rise  faster  than  pro- 
ductive capacity"*  and  price  stability  ws« 
therefore  threatened. 

Obviously,  the  record  cannot  support  the 
myth  that  court  interpretations  of  tbe  merg- 
er law,  or  the  enforcement  activities  of  the 
government  have  dampened  the  growth 
potential  of  the  American  economy. 

If  these  critics  would  think  about  the 
growth  process  they  would  recognize  that  It 
Is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  building  new 
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"  For  example,  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of 
Humble  OU  *  Refining  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Coounerce  of  the 
VS.,  recently  charged  that  antitrust  poUcles 
threaten  America's  economic  growth  and 
urged  businessmen  to  support  a  study  of 
present  merger  poUcles  so  that  new  legisla- 
tion "to  improve  the  nation's  antitrust  pol- 
icy" could  be  proposed.  Bee  Advertising  Age, 
Sept.  13.  1966  (Vol.  87,  No.  37) ,  p.  1. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright,  "the  Supreme 
Court  has  adopted  a  very  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  our  antitrust  statutes  ...  In  tblB 
way,  tbe  purpose  of  our  antitrust  legislation 
is  being  misdirected  with  possible  detrimen- 
tal long-run  consequence*  to  tbe  nation's 
economic  growth  and  efllctency."  (See  "The 
Trouble  With  Antitrust,"  by  M.  A.  Wright, 
Dun's  Review,  November  1964,  p.  60.) 

» Eeonomie  Report  of  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 1867.  p.  171. 

•/Wd.,p.46. 

« Ibid.,  p.  171. 

•  nid..  p.  46. 


plants  and  the  equ'pment  to  turn  out  more 
goods  and  services.  Tills  Is  what  we  refer  to 
as  internal  growth. 

Mergers  do  not  ivoduce  growtli  In  the 
economic  sense.  The  combining  of  two  firms 
does  not  In  and  of  itself  produce  econconic 
growth  tmless  by  some  process  the  combi- 
nation Itself  gives  a  spurt  to  expansive  ac- 
tivity In  the  creation  of  new  goods  and 
services. 

Of  course,  the  individual  corporation,  as 
s  firm,  can  become  bigger  through  mergers. 
But  even  corporate  growth,  at  times  when 
merger  activity  la  most  prominent,  is  gen- 
erally man  a  function  of  Internal  building 
than  external  merging.  Certainly,  over  the 
long  run.  this  is  the  case. 

So,  whsn  we  consider  growth  in  Its  proper 
perspective,  we  realize  that  the  merger  laws 
and  merger  policy  influence  only  one,  and 
a  relatively  minor,  facet  of  corporate 
growth — one  that  has  only  a  very  negligible 
Influence  ovsr  growth  of  tbe  economy  at 
large. 

Having  said  this,  it  Is  also  imi>ortant  to 
recall  that  Congress  considered  carefully  the 
two  sources  of  corporate  growth — the  in- 
ternal method  and  the  external,  or  merger 
method — and  limited  its  concern  entirely 
to  oompetitlve  problems  associated  with  the 
second.  Congress  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Internal  growth,  since  It  entails  the 
creaUon  of  nuwe  productive  facilities  for  tbe 
economy,  is  a  ocmpetitlon-creatlng  force  in 
Its  own  right.  Ifergars,  on  the  other  hand, 
may   reduce    competition    in    various    ways 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  merger  act. 
Congressman  Celler,  recently  commented  on 
this  distinction  between  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal growth  process  as  follows: 

Too  few  people  realize  that  this  utilization 
of  corporate  funds  [for  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions) frustrates  government  efforts  to 
■Umulate  investment  activity  and  economic 
growth  in  two  ways.  First,  it  diverts  cor- 
porate resources  Into  mergers  Instead  of  the 
building  of  new  plants  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technical  resources.  Secondly, 
through  the  merger  movement,  economic 
concentration  and  oligopoly  are  increased, 
making  our  economic  system  less  competi- 
tive and  flexible.  Indeed,  the  more  monopoly 
or  quasl-moncqwly  there  is  in  America  the 
more  rigid  ars  prices  and  the  less  incentive 
there  Is  for  business  to  reduce  prices  to 
stimulate  consumer  demand  and  business 
sctiTlty.* 

I  suppose  it  is  to  be  expected  that  most 
large  corporations,  U  given  an  option,  would 
prefer  to  merge  rather  than  build  into  a  new 
line  of  business.  In  the  first  place,  they  buy 
a  going  concern — management,  plant  and 
equipment,  know-bow  and  the  rest.  They 
don't  have  to  go  through  tbe  painful  proc- 
na  of  what  the  eoonomlsta  refer  to  as  the 
"Market  Test".' 


•Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Decision  on  Procter  &  Oamble- 
Clorox  Merger  Is  a  Major  Breakthrough  in 
the  Application  of  the  CeUer-Kefauver  Act." 
dally  CONORESsioNAi.  Rscoan,  March  23,  1964, 

P  Augs. 

'Heflebower  points  out  that: 

Expansion  by  building  involves  a  more 
clear-cut  market  test  not  only  of  expected 
private  advantage  but  also  of  social  gain 
than  does  expansion  by  merger.  Addition  by 
building,  whether  to  enter  a  new  market  or 
to  add  a  new  vertical  step  (but  less  clearly 
to  expand  In  an  old  market)  involves  use 
of  liquid  asseu  in  an  untried  operation. 
Merger  means  acquiring  a  going  operaUon 
(acqulalUon  of  falling  firms  are  exempt  from 
Section  7.)  Often  the  Increment  of  expan- 
sion by  building  is  small  compared  with  that 
oy  merger  and  each  step  toward  enlarging 
the  size  of  the  corporation,  vertically  or 
borUontaUy,  Is  stibject  to  appraisal  before 
tne  next  is  taken.  At  each  step,  the  firm  cases 
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Even  more  Important,  moat  large  corpora- 
tions prefer,  or  even  Insist  on  entering  the 
new  market  In  a  big  way,  on  a  large  scale. 
A  moment's  reflection  reveals  that  if  a  large 
corporation  builds  Into  a  new  line  In  a  big 
way,  H  wUl  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry. Say  it  has  been  weighing  the  alter- 
natives. Should  we  buy  company  X,  which 
enjoys  10  percent  at  the  market,  or  should 
we  build  the  equivalent  amount  of  capacity 
by  entering  the  industry  by  the  internal 
growth  process? 

The  obvious  result  of  building  In  such 
proportions  is  that  the  oompetitlve  balance 
of  the  Industry  would  be  upset  by  creating 
a  10  percent  Increase  in  Industry  capctcity. 
Such  an  Increase  In  capacity  would  create  a 
lot  of  competition  for  the  firms  already  In 
the  Industry.  If  the  Industry  were  oligo- 
pollstlcally  structured,  such  an  Intervention 
from  the  outside  might  upset  the  "tight  little 
Island"  of  "contented  competition."  This  is 
what  the  economists  refer  to  as  the  "percen- 
tage effect"  created  by  Internal  entry.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  in- 
terest which  Is  best  preserved  by  maintain- 
ing or  stimulating  competition,  it  Is  clear 
that  Internal  expansion  will  usually  be  a 
spur  to  competition,  whUe  mergers  may  well 
lessen  It. 

Even  In  conglomerate  mergers  oompetlUon 
Is  derived  of  this  benefit  flowing  from  the 
creation  of  productive  faeilitles. 

Consequently,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
maintaining  competition,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  any  merger  InvolvUig  the 
take-over  of  a  dominant  or  leading  firm  In 
one  Industry  by  a  dominant  or  leading  firm 
In  another  Industry,  whether  the  two  indus- 
trtee  are  functionally  related  or  not.  In  the 
long  run  the  best  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer Is  to  hold  tbe  avenues  open  for  poten- 
tial entrants  who  by  ootning  Into  or  even 
threatening  to  come  Into  the  market  with 
new  capacity  woiild  hold  prices  near  com- 
petitive levels  and  prevent  the  garnering  of 
undue  profits  in  oligopoly  Industries. 

A  second  myth  that  should  be  dispelled  Is 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are,  in  some  way,  so 
massive  In  their  power  potential  that  they 
could  halt  the  merger  movement  in  is  tracks. 
Such  a  myth  is  broad  enough  to  shtiter  both 
our  critics  who  feel  we  are  doing  too  much 
and  those  who  argue  that  we  are  doing  too 
Uttle. 

Quite  obvlotisly,  there  is  something  very 
fundamental  at  work  In  the  economy  feed- 
ing the  current  merger  movement  which 
taxes  the  ability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
cope  with.  For  thoee  of  us  who  feH  that  the 
merger  law  should  hold  this  movement 
under  a  certain  amount  of  constTSlnt,  It  may 
be  disturbing  to  watch  merger  activity  soar 
Into  higher  ground  with  almoet  every  year 
that  passes.  It  also  may  be  a  eaxtse  for  con- 
cern that  the  upward  thrust  In  the  merger 
movement  occurred  Just  after  the  passage  of 
the   1950  CeUer-Kefauver  Amendment,  and 


the  "percentage  effect"  of  capacity  added 
proportional  to  the  slae  of  the  nuu'ket.  (R. 
B.  Heflebower,  "Corporate  Mergers:  Policy 
and  Economic  Analysis,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  p.  6S6. 

Heflebower  Is  also  categorical  as  to  the  con- 
trast between  merger  and  Internal  entry, 
stating: 

Expansion  by  merger  does  not,  of  Itself, 
augment  competltl<»i.  No  capacity  is  added 
and  for  that  reason,  where  the  move  Is  made 
Into  another  ntarket,  horlsontaUy  or  verti- 
cally, It  Is  not  entry  and  appeal  cannot  be 
made  to  the  generally  accepted  oompetitlve 
benefits  from  entry.  Only  if  the  firm  later 
adds  capacity  relative  to  the  slae  of  the 
market,  or  If  its  rivalry  were  to  disturb  an 
Ineffectively  oompetitlve  market — an  out- 
come very  difficult  to  predict— oould  an 
entry-Uke  effect  be  claimed,  (/bid.,  p.  SM.) 

•  Joe  3.  Bain,  Barriert  to  New  Competition. 
Harvard  'Dnlversity  Press,  19es,  p.  S6. 


that  merger  activity  has  been  on  a  high 
plateau  fOr  more  than  a  fun  decade. 

Maybe  we  havent  been  doing  enough. 
However,  I  don*t  beUeve  the  facts  I  cite. 
standing  alone,  are  eonduslve.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  t  noted  a  minute  ago,  recent  expe- 
rience conclusively  demollsbes  the  converse 
argument — that  business  has  been  ham- 
strung by  merger  enforcement. 

One  prominent  news  magadne,  looking  at 
the  record,  concludes  that  there  has  been  no 
"crackdown  on  business  mergers'*.  It  goes  on 
to  say: 

"Federal  trust  busters  have  made  head- 
lines with  a  rash  of  lawsuits  attacking  merg- 
ers of  business  firms.  Still,  the  great  major- 
ity of  mergers  go  through  without  challenge, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  tbe  last 
six  years: 

Percent 

"Important  mergers  In  VS 9.905 

Mergers  attacked  by  Government-.       114 
Percentage  of  mergers  attacked—        •LJ" 

What  Is  the  significance  of  these  figures? 
I  suggest  that  at  least  three  obeervatAons 
may  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  onnmon 
complaint  that  merger  policy  places  a  bar- 
rier to  the  exit  of  the  closely-held  family 
firm  simply  caiuiot  hold  up.  Ttaousands  of 
mergers  involving  this  type  of  tzmasfer  of 
ownership  are  not  even  investigated  in 
depth,  much  less  challenged,  by  tfaa  anti- 
trust agencies. 

Second,  the  merger  path  to  corporate 
growth  Is  not  closed,  when  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  nxergers  are  chaUenged. 

Third,  merger  enforcement  does  not  ma- 
terially alttf  the  broad  course  of  the  merger 
Doovement. 

This  latter  conclusion  Is  reinfaroad  by  his- 
tory. Some  of  yon  may  remember,  or  at  least 
have  studied,  the  earlier  merger  nxxvements 
in  American  Industry.  In  the  lata  l«Wli,  for 
example,  the  momentum  of  merger  activity 
was  accelerated  and  "moger  talk"  reached 
tremendous  helght8.>*  Not  many  months 
passed,  however,  before  the  wiiolie  movement 
collapsed  along  with  everything  else  in  tbe 
1920  stock  market  debacle.  Certainly  public 
policy  had  no  rilsnemlhle  Influence  oo  the 
course  of  the  merger  movement  of  the  192(^8. 
The  loopholes  in  Section  7  bad  been  dis- 
covered and  antitrust  action  against  mergers 
was  a  virtual  nullity. 

By  similar  token.  If  the  current  merger 
movement  which  has  been  andn  way  for 
many  years  were  to  collapse  tomorrow,  we 
wotild  have  to  look  beyond  antitrust  for  the 


Another  myth,  recently  unoortad  by  a 
well-known  economist  In  a  series  of  iecturee 
delivered  alH-oad,  Is  that  antUnMy"  enforoe- 
ment  Is  }ust  a  "slick  charade."  Tlila  crittotsm 
comas  from  the  sopbtstleates  who  think  tbat 
antitrust  in  general  is  just  ooncemad  with 
trivia  and  that  we  are  merely  playing  games. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  such  critics  have  little 
faith  in  competition  as  a  self -regulating  fcnxe 


•  VS.  Mews  and  World  Report,  July  25. 
1966.  p.  46. 

■•Wlllard  L.  Thorpe,  "The  Merger  Move- 
ment," in  The  Structure  of  Induttrg,  Mon- 
ograph No.  27,  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  79th  Cong.,  3d  Sees.,  p. 
233. 

"It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  underlying  causes  for  the  merger 
movement.  However,  most  scholars  seem  to 
feel  that  general  btislness  activity,  and  stock 
market  activity  as  a  proxy  thereof.  Is  the 
basic  causal  factor.  See  Ralph  It.  Nelson, 
Merger  Movements  in  American  tndiutry, 
1895-1969  (Princeton  XT.  Press,  19M>  pp.  10&- 
136;  testimony  of  Dr.  Wlllard  F.  Muriler,  in 
Economic  Ooocentrattoii:  Part  3.  Mergers 
aiMl  Other  Faetoia  ASactlBC  ladostry  Oon- 
centraUoB.  Hsarinei  before  Antitnat  and 
Monopoly  Sabocnomtttaa.  UJB.  Senate.  88th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  601-S37. 
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In  our  wiDiioiny,  or  if  tBay  do,  they  take  a 
eompUMnt  vl«w  towud  queattona  of  concsn- 
teaUon  of  •oooonUc  pomr. 

It  mtmoM  to  me  that  euob  oommeata  re- 
veet  a  detacbmeat  from  wbat  bae  beiei^  voing 
on  In  Vam  reaa  world  of  antitruet,  particularly 
In  noent  yean.  Uoet  cpmmentaton  are 
agreed  on  tbe  point  that  not  only  a  sub- 
ctantlal  number  of  elgnlflcant  merger  caaea 
baa  been  brought  and  carried  through  the 
eourta.  but  that  the  (application  of  the  new 
merger  law  haa  been  quite  well  delineated 
by  the  key  court  decisions.  Certainly,  the 
legal  guldellnea  are  mucn  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  reapect  to  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
\y\a,ry  waa  the  case  with  Ute  Sherman  Act  In 
a  comparable  period. of  time  after  Its  enact- 
ment. The  charge  of  dealing  In  "trivial" 
mergera  almply  does  not  stand  up. 

Let  me  briefly  deacrlbe  "  the  way  the  staff 
of  the  Oammlaaion  approaches  Ita  merger 
enforcement  reeponalbllltles.  In  the  first 
place.  It  maintains  close  rurrelllance  over 
the  merger  movement  as  a  whole  and  In 
particular  industries.  For  example,  In  figures 
recently  released  by  the  Commission  it  was 
noted  that  total  merger  activity  for  the  year 
aa  a  whole  waa  off  slightly  from  the  previous 
peak.  Iiarge  mergera,  however,  rose  to  a  new 
high  In  1966,  despite  a  sllde-oS  in  activity 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  an  unusual  number  of  large 
mergera  was  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  watching  general  trends  in 
merger  activity,  the  staff  takes  a  close  look 
at- particular  mergers  and  how  they  affect 
the  atruoture  of  various  industries  and  mar- 
kota.  Special  acrutiny  la  given  trends  that 
might  auggest  developing  industry-wide 
waves  of  mergers.  The  staff  attempts  to  assess 
the  effect  of  the  merger  moventent  in  broad 
terms  on  industrial  concentration,  but  p&r- 
tleolaily  studlee  the  probable  effects  of  the 
BO-eaUed  large  mergers,  that  is,  thoee  Involv- 
ing manufacturing  and  mining  companies 
with  aaaeta  of,  say,  over  $10  million.  Mergers 
of  tii>»  magnitude  are  scrutinized  carefully 
not  because  we  are  Interested  in  size  as  such, 
but  because  size  la  InevlUbly  a  general  yard- 
attck  of  economic  impact. 

We  are  always  mindful,  of  course,  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  given  merger  to  be  chaUenged, 
It  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  merger  may 
BUbatantlally  leaaen  competition  or  tend  to- 
ward monopoly  within  a  particular  market 
context.  If  the  queatlon  of  market  effects 
caimot  be  resolved,  the  leglsUtlve  test  of 
affect  on  competition  la  not  met. 

Juit  to  check  out  our  recent  merger  en- 
forcement activity,  I  have  reviewed  the  ac- 
qulaltlons  challenged  by  the  Conunlselon  and 
the  Antitrust  Dlvlalon  during  the  past  two 
years.  It  came  aa  no  aurpriae  to  find  that  the 
blue  ribbon  cofporatlons  listed  among  For- 
tune's top  600  were  well  repreeented.  In  1065 
and  1966,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlseion  Is- 
sued some  23  merger  complaints.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  ctf  these  eases  challenged 
acquisitions  made  by  firms  ranking  among 
Fortune's  600  largest  indxistrials  or  its  60 
largeat  merchandising  companies.  The  aver- 
age size  of  acquiring  companlea  challenged 
amounted  to  about  one-half  billion  dollara 
Ixx  anniifti  sales.  Acquisitions  chaUenged  In- 
volved the  sales  of  the  acquired  companies 
ranging  In  the  aggregate  anywhere  from  $4 
million  up  to  1800  million. 

I  am  stire  that  this  audience  of  antitrust 
practitioners  doea  not  believe  that  merger 
enforcement  Is  a  charade  or  that  it  involves 
mere  trivia,  and  I  Imagine  that  each  of  you 
would  recommend  that  your  clients  take 
very  seriously  the  question  of  whether  a  con- 
templated merger  might  nin  afoul  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Thus,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 


ter is  that  we  In  the  antitrust  agencies  take 
our  responalbilltles  very  seriously  indeed.  We 
are  engaged  In  a  sincere  effort  to  shape  pub- 
lie  policy  in  this  area  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving jtbe  competltlw  economy.  We  are 
advocates  of  competition.  We  deplore  regu- 
lation and  hope  to  avpld  the  necessity  of 
permitting  the  economy  to  become  so  dis- 
torted structurally  that  some  sort  of  direct 
government  Intervention  becomes  Inevi- 
table." 

Another  widespread  myth  is  that  the 
merger  laws  are  so  uncertain  that  business 
cannot  plan  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
plea  for  "certainty"  is  aa  old  as  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  has  been  applied  with  equal 
vigor  at  one  time  or  another  to  every  act  and 
every  section  of  the  various  statutes. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  is  too  sophisti- 
cated to  believe  that  absolute  certainty  in 
antitrust  la  either  poealble  or  desirable.  The 
broad  constitutional  characteristics "  of 
these  laws  are  their  great  virtue,  in  fact. 
Their  basic  flexibility  permits  them  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  character  of  our  economy 
and  enables  those  having  enforcement  re- 
sponslbUltles  to  fxUflll  their  primary  func- 
tion of  protecting  the  public  Interest. 


»A  more  complete  dlaeuaalon  la  contained 
In  "Oonglomenite  iiergera— An  Argument  for 
Actton."  John  B.  Bellly.  Northwestern  Uni- 
vtrtttw  Vmw  Review.  Vol.  61,  No.  4,  pp.  633- 
S37. 


» Compare  the  charge,  unfounded  In  my 
view,  by  the  chairman  of  Tatham-Lalrd  & 
Kudner,  Chicago,  that  "men  like  Donald  Tur- 
ner, U.S.  antitrust  chief,  are  so  wUUng  to 
overturn  the  whole  concept  of  our  free  com- 
petitive economy  as  to  approve  publicly  the 
proposal  in  Great  Britain  that  detergent 
manufacturers  be  forced  to  cut  back  their 
promotional  expenditures  by  40%."  Adver- 
tising Age,  op.  cit..  p.  1.  In  contrast,  see 
statement  of  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
"Antitrust  for  Export?"  deUvered  before  the 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  CouncU  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1966,  where  he  states: 

The  American  theory  has  been  that  we 
should  challenge  not  only  those  mergers 
which  create  positions  of  monopoly  or  dom- 
inance, but  also  those  that  are  InclpienUy 
monopolistic.  Our  policy  reste  on  the  two- 
fold preeimiption,  well  supported  by  the  facts 
of  industrial  experleikce,  that  (1)  mergers 
of  market  leaders  usually  do  not  result  in 

3  efficiencies,  and  (2)   competition  is  a 
ktlng  force  to  bo  preserved  in  its  own 
right. 

In  Europe,  in  conteast,  antitrust  policy 
is  one  of  passive  acquiescence  in  merger,  the 
theory  being  that  once  a  firm  reaches  a 
dominant  poeltlon  In  the  market  it  may  then 
be  subject  to  regulation.  In  other  words, 
they  generally  do  not  Interfere  with  struc- 
tural changes  tending  toward  monopoly,  pre- 
ferring Instead  to  regulate  performance  once 
monopoly  power  U  achieved.  Some  European 
antitrust  officials  take  the  poeltlon  that 
mergers  are  imperative  In  order  to  achieve  in- 
creased efficiencies,  and  that  competition 
may  weU  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  such 
alleged  gains  In  efficiency.  But  then  they 
may  take  a  harsh  view  of  dominant  firms." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chairman  Dixon  then  discussed  the  recent 
actions  of  the  British  Monopolies  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  Kodak's  dominant  poslUon 
in  color  film  in  the  British  market  and  the 
dominance  of  Procter  &  Gamble  and  UnUever 
in  the  soap  and  detergent  market.  Referring 
to  the  British  Monopolies  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  latter  companies  re- 
duce their  marketing  expenses  by  40  percent 
and  their  wholesale  prices  by  20  percent. 
Chairman  Dixon  commented : 

"I  think  these  examplea  bring  Into  aharp 
focus  our  differences  In  approach.  We  chal- 
lenge abuse  of  market  power  and  act  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  accumulation  of  market 
power  through  merger.  The  British — and  I 
think  this  is  generally  true  of  most  Kinro- 
pean  antitrust  groups — In  the  last  analysis 
probably  would  regnlate  the  activltlea  of 
dominant  firms." 
"  See  Bellly,  op  cit.,  p.  624,  et.  teq. 


The  price  of  absolute  certainty  In  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  be  a  rigid  codification  of 
the  rules,  and  this,  in  my  view,  would  lead 
to  outright  regulation.  Thla  la  not  to  say 
that  the  agencies  should  not  and  do  not 
take  affirmative  steps  to  bring  clarity  to  the 
laws.  They  do.'  The  Commission  does  In  a 
number  of  ways. 

We  endeavor  to  assist  business  In  pre- 
screenlng  questionable  mergera  through 
our  advisory  opinions.  Also,  we  have  recent- 
ly set  forth.  In  three  industries,  guidelines 
for  merger  enforcement  In  order  that  the 
Commission's  broad  policy  objectives  might 
be  better  understood. 

We  have  approached  this  development  of 
guidelines  for  merger  enforcement  In  some- 
what vfu'lous  ways,  each  tailored  to  best  &t 
the  problem  at  hand.  The  first  method  In- 
volves the  case-by-case  approach,  culminat- 
ing In  a  key  Commission  opinion  which  sets 
forth  guidelines.  This  was  done  in  the  Com- 
mission's Beofrtce  Foods  decision. »  Beatrice 
was  the  last  of  a  series  of  merger  actions 
taken  by  the  Commission  in  the  dairy  In- 
dustry "  and  hence  provided  the  opportunity 
to  set  forth  for  the  dairy  Industry  the  guide- 
lines for  future  enforcement.  The  Commis- 
sion explained:  "Thousands  of  mergers  have 
taken  place  in  the  dairy  Industry  In  the  last 
BO  years.  In  an  Industry  so  prone  to  exten- 
sive merger  activity,  the  need  to  develop 
standards  which  wiU  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  Industry,  and  which  wlU  prevent 
unlawful  mwgere  without  deterring  lawful 
ones,  is  especially  urgent."  "  The  purpose  of 
Commission  enforcement  policy  in  this  aree 
has  not  been  to  prevent  all  mergers,  nor  hu 
this  been  its  effect.  The  Oonunlsslon  recog- 
nized that  various  economic  and  technologi- 
cal factors  made  inevitable  a  certain  amount 
of  merger  activity.  It  concluded,  however, 
that  "Congressional  policy  as  expressed  in 
Section  7  will  be  best  served  in  this  [dairy] 
indtistry  If  merger  activity  is  channeled  to- 
ward smaller  firms."  " 

In  the  retail  grocery  field,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Commission  used  a  different  ap- 
proach in  formulating  Its  enforcement  guide- 
lines. Over  the  past  several  years  it  has  Is- 
sued a  series  of  five  complaints  challenging 
the  mergera  of  leading  grocery  store  chains, 
as  well  aa  several  staff  studlea  of  food  retaU- 
Ing.  In  view  of  this  background,  and  "the 
probability  that  market  forces  wUl  continue 
to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  merg- 
ers In  the  industry"  the  Commission  felt 
that  it  should  "spell  out  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible those  mergers  which  the  Commission's 
experience  and  knowledge  auggeat  are  mo«t 
likely  to  have  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences." " 


» In  the  Metter  of  Beatrice  Foods,  Docket 
No.  6663,  Opinion  of  the  Commission,  April 
26,  1966.  This  decision  la  currently  on  appeal 
before  the  Ufl.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th 
Circuit. 

'•In  1966  the  Commission  Issued  com- 
plaints against  the  country's  four  largest 
dairies,  charging  that  certain  mergers  had 
violated  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  »« 
amended:  Foremost  Dairies.  Docket  No. 
6496;  National  Dairy  Products,  Docket  No. 
6651;  Borden  Co..  Docket  No.  6662:  and 
BeatHce  Foods.  Docket  No.  6663.  The  Com- 
mission rendered  Ita  decision  in  Foremost 
AprU  8.  1962.  March  6,  1966,  the  Comml«- 
slon  Issued  a  Modified  Order  in  this  matter. 
The  Borden  and  National  Dairy  complaints 
were  setUed  by  consent  orders  Issued  Apru 
16,  1964,  and  January  30.  19«3,  respectively. 

"  Id.,  43. 

iB  Id     40 

"Federal  Trade  Commission,  "Enforce- 
ment PoUcy  vrtth  Respect  to  Mergers  In  tne 
Food  DUtrlbuUon  Industries,"  January  a. 
1967,  p.  4.  The  Commission  added:  in» 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  Commlsalon  ^"  *r' 
fident  knowledge  or  forealght  to  draw  wiin 
precision  the  legal  boundaries  around  every 


In  the  cement  Industry  the  Commission 
used  still  another  approach.  Over  a  period  of 
about  five  years  a  vertical  merger  movement 
swept  acroea  the  cement  industry  aa  cement 
companiea  acquired  40  ready-mix  concrete 
companies.  In  spite  of  initiating  a  series  of 
complaints,  the  merger  movement  continued. 
Because  the  case-by-case  approach  necee- 
sarlly  la  a  time  consuming  one,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  consider  "the  problem  on 
an  industry-wide  basis  to  determine  whether 
Its  current  approach  to  vertical  mergers  in 
these  Industries  was  correct  and  effective 
. . ."  "  It  therefore  directed  the  Commission's 
economic  staff  to  investigate  this  matter  and 
report  ita  vlewa.  The  staff  report  waa  made 
public,**  and  the  Commission  announced  a 
public  hearing  at  which  members  of  the  In- 
dustry and  others  were  invited  to  comment. 
Based  on  thla  public  record  the  Commission 
get  forth  the  criteria  which  it  would  use  In 
Its  future  enforcement  policy  in  this  area. 
It  emphasized,  however,  that  "the  Issues  In 
any  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Conunisslon 
will  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  that  case."" 

In  short,  the  Commission  has  taken  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  the  question  of  re- 
ducing btialneaa  uncertainty.  It  has  estab- 
lished merger  enforcement  guidelines  for 
particular  Industries  only  after  having  gained 
sufficient  knowledge  to  do  so. 

However,  while  the  Commlsalon  haa  done 
much  to  provide  guidance  concerning  the 
application  of  Section  7,  it,  concededly,  can 
and  should  do  more.  I  have  particularly  In 
mind  the  problem  of  conglomerate  mergera. 

Recently  I  had  cause  to  state  that  "to  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  action  against  horizontal 
mergers  would  be  like  mounting  a  vast  hunt- 
ing expedition  for  stalking  the  dinosaur."  * 
In  the  six-year  period,  1960-66,  large  hori- 
zontal mergera  declined  not  only  propor- 
tionately, but  also  in  absolute  number.  How- 
ever, during  the  same  Interval,  conglomerate 
mergers  Increased  from  17  percent  Co  71  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  all  large  mergers. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  is  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  conglomerate  merg- 
ers. In  respect  to  the  product-extension  form 
of  conglomerate,  it  has  challenged  acquisi- 
tions by  some  of  the  country's  largest  cor- 
porations. The  Procter  &  Gamble /Clorox  mat- 
ter, poaalbly  the  most  Important  of  the 
conglomerate  mergera  considered  to  date, 
was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  last 
week. 

However,  this  week  the  Commission  choee 


prospective  merger  In  food  retailing.  Condi- 
tions inevitably  change  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand,  businessnten 
contemplating  mergers  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  particular  mergera  are  likely  to  be 
challenged  by  the  Commission  and,  perhape, 
be  forcibly  undone  after  yeara  of  expensive 
litigation.  This  la  not  to  say  that  what  la 
set  forth  below  in  any  way  respresenta  pre- 
judgment by  the  Conunisslon  concerning  the 
way  In  which  It  will  rule  In  particular  Utl- 
gated  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the  following 
expressions  of  the  Commission's  character- 
ization of  particular  organizational  devdop- 
ments  la  the  Industry,  and  their  probable 
competitive  consequences,  represent  the 
Commission's  current  knowledge  of  these 
matters  as  revealed  by  its  ovwi  experience  in 
various  litigated  caaea,  information  received 
from  a  recant  aurvey  of  leading  food  diatrtb- 
utors,  and  on  authoritative  studlee  of 
others,  particularly  those  of  the  NatlonsI 
Commission  on  Pood  Marketing." 

"Federal  Trade  Ckunmlsaion,  "Commla- 
8lon  Enforcement  Policy  with  Respect  to 
Mergers  in  the  Cement  Industry,"  January 

3.  1967.  p.  a. 

-'Federal  Trade  Commission,  Staff  Boo- 
nomlc  Report  on  "Mergers  and  Vertical  In- 
tegration In  the  Cement  Industry, "  April  2ft 
1966. 

-  Id.,  p.  0. 

="  Rellly.  op.  eit. 


not  to  ungate  an  Important  product-exten- 
sion merger.  By  a  three/two  vote,  it  Approved 
a  consent  settlement  that  permlta  Procter  8c 
Gamble  to  retain  ita  acquired  control  of  a 
slgniflcant  company  In  the  coffee  Industry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  settlement  drives  home 
the  point  that  guidelines  indicating  what 
mergers  will  be  challenged  are  of  minimal 
value  if  remedial  action  is  imexplalned  or 
weak. 

The  Section  7  consent  order,  perhape  more 
than  any  other  form  of  lltigatlve  settlement, 
is  studied  by  nonparties  and  used  as  a  guide 
to  future  action.  Time  after  time,  I  have  sat 
at  meetings,  read  briefs  or  heard  appeals  In 
which  respondent's  counsel  have  contended 
that  the  Commission  required  such  and  such 
a  remedy  in  a  particular  consent  matter  and. 
therefore,  should  reqtilre  the  same  remedy 
In  the  matter  under  review. 

Is  the  recent  Procter  &  Gamble  settlement 
meant  to  serve  aa  a  guide?  Doea  the  Com- 
mission now  advocate  a  "one-large-blte-at- 
the-apple"  approach  concerning  product  ex- 
tension conglomerates?  I  hope  not.  Perhape, 
in  view  of  today's  merger  movement  and  the 
recognition  by  the  reeponsible  agencies  of 
their  obligation  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of 
the  appUeation  of  Section  7,  we  should  re- 
consider the  urglnga  of  a  number  of  scholars 
and  make  known  the  "whys"  and  "where- 
fores" of  settlement  actions.** 

At  thla  stage  of  the  conglomerate  merger 
movement,  eases  should  be  litigated.  The 
Commission's  views  should  be  derived  from 
comprehensive  trial  records  and  then  evalu- 
ated by  the  cotirts.  In  accepting  consent  set- 
tlements, the  Commission,  at  this  point  in 
time,  decrees  remedy  ad  hoc  on  bases  which 
are  vague,  obsctn-e  and  idloeyncratic. 

In  conclusion,  H  is  time  that  we  concerned 
with  antltroat  face  up  to  realities.  Myths,  In 
the  abstract,  are  acceptable.  Some  have 
charm.  Moat  have  romance  and  all  have  en- 
tertainment value.  But  the  fact  is  they  do 
spring  from  the  darker  recesses  of  the  mind 
and  they  hardly  represent  man's  Intellect  at 
its  best.  They  are  a  product  of  fear  of  the 
unknown,  and  while  the  antitrust  laws  get 
pretty  abstruse  at  times,  I  would  not  expect 
the  more  knowledgeable  practitioners  to  sub- 
stitute myth  for  hard  study  and  thought. 


THE  HERBERT  HOOVER  BOYS  CLUB 
OP  ST.  lOUIS— DEDICATORY  AD- 
DRESS BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
St.  Louis  yesterday  It  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Boys  Club,  named  in  honor  of 
the  31st  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  able  and  patriotic  humanitarian, 
Herbert  Hoover. 

In  addition  to  his  high  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hoover  was  chairman  of  the 
Boys  Club  of  America  from  1936  to  1964. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Boys  Club  of  St. 
Louis  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by 
its  president,  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub- 
lisher of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
and  was  also  made  possible  through  the 
civic  understanding  and  support  of  Col. 
August  A.  Busch.  Jr..  former  owner  of 
the  baseball  stadium  on  which  the  boys 
club  Is  being  built. 

Ilie  dedication  service,  attended  by 
both  of  President  Hoover's  sons  and  their 
wives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Hoover,  was  hon- 
ored by  a  messarre  from  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson;  and  also  from  a  former 
President,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, to  Mr.  Amberg. 

The  dedication  address  was  made  by 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley,  who  for  many  years 
worked  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  member  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
messages  from  President  Johnson  and 
former  President  Truman,  along  with 
the  superb  address  by  General  Farley, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jtranc  18,  1967. 
Mr.  RiCHASD  H.  Ambebg, 

President,    Herbert    Hoover    Boys    Club,    St. 
Louis,  Mo.: 

Herbert  Hoover's  service  to  hla  coimtry 
spanned  nearly  half  a  century.  His  memory 
and  example  continue  to  Inspire  living  gen- 
erations. 

Although  he  was  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  belongs  not  merely  to  us, 
but  to  all  mankind.  He  was  known  as  the 
great  humanitarian.  His  concern  for  the 
weU  being  of  milllona  of  human  belnga 
around  the  world  knew  neither  partiaanahlp 
nor  nationality. 

He  was  a  wise,  gentle,  and  tolerant  man 
whose  faith  In  the  ultlmiate  perfectibility  of 
man  never  wavered,  and  who  atruggled  all 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  Justice. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Boys  Club  will  encourage  thnuaanrts 
of  young  men  of  future  generatlona  to  fol- 
low his  footsteps. 
Sincerely, 

LTNDON  B.  JOMNaON. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Aicbxbc, 
President,   Herbert    Hoover   Boj/s    Club,   St. 
Louis,  Mo.: 

Thank  you  for  Informing  me  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Boys  Club  In  St.  Louis  wUl  be  for- 
mally dedicated  on  June  18th. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  could  have  brought 
deeper  satisfaction  to  my  good  and  reapected 
friend  Herbert  Hoover  than  to  have  thla 
project  come  Into  being  In  hla  name. 

President  Hoover's  devotion  aiul  Interest 

to  the  causes  of  boyhood  la  historic  aa  waa 

hla  humanitarian  concern  about  tte  plight 

of  the  hungry  and  suffering  of  all  nations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HABKT  a.  TMIMAM. 

Dedicatory  Annsxss  bt  Hon.  jAXsa  A.  Fak- 

LXT,   Hikbzkt   Hoovks   Bot8   Clxt*  of  St. 

Lotns,  Jxnn  18,  1967 

It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  Invite 
me  here  today.  There  la  no  citizen  In  our 
broad  land  who  would  not  be  honored  by 
an  invitation  from  Ita  moat  dlatlngulahed 
citizens. 

But,  In  a  larger  sense,  I  regard  your  in- 
vitation as  a  summons,  a  stimmons  to  be  of 
possible  assistance  In  a  cause  which  no  man 
ai  conscience   can  Ignore. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  youth  of  our  country  la  more  im- 
portant than  we  are;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  extending  my  warm 
oongratulatlons  and  my  heartfelt  thanlrB 
as  an  American  citizen — for  what  you  are 
doing  for  them. 

I  find  It  particularly  fitting  that  this 
gathering  Is  in  honor  of  the  late  Presktent 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  gave  so  much  at  him- 
self to  this  cause.  And  I  particularly  welcome 
this  day  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  I  have  wished  to  aay  for 
a  long  time. 

President  Herbert  Hoover  and  I  belonged 
to  two  different  political  parties.  President 
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Hoover  and  I,  I  bellave,  subacrlbed  to  two 
different  approaches  to  tbe  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. The  iwUtlcal  sclentlBts  have  be- 
stowed much  effort  In  Recording  and  analyz- 
ing these  differences.  But  they  have.  It  aeems 
to  me,  overlooked  the  most  Important  fac- 
tor, and  that  Is  the  things  which  they  have 
In  common. 

I  bate  to  disturb  the  learned  fraternity 
but  I  do  hope  that  It  will  be  mentioned  If 
only  as  a  footZK>te  that  President  Hoover 
and  I  were  fellow  Amerloans,  very  good 
friends  and  regarded  any  differences  between 
us  as  limlgTilflcant  as  measured  against  our 
common  heritage  m  Americans. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Vinson  declared  that 
Americans  might  well  have  many  loyalties, 
but  the  single,  supreme  loyalty,  above  all 
Others,  must  be  to  these  United  States  of 
America.  I  subscribe  to  this.  I  believe  this 
single,  supreme  loyalty  to  be  the  best  of 
Americanism.  If  this  be  the  test.  President 
Herbert  Hoover  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  In  our  history,  for  no  man  loved 
bis  country  more  and  no  man  made  greater 
effort  to  serve  it. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  historic  Committee  to  re- 
organize the  Government — by  appointment 
of  President  Elsenhower.  His  magnificent 
mind  was  its  guiding  light.  His  prodigious 
effort  was  Its  example,  but  it  was  his  noble 
heart  which  was  Its  Inspiration.  I  was  most 
gratified  that  you  asked  me  here  today  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
qualities  of  this  great  man.  But,  again,  in 
a  larger  sense,  mere  words  can  only  note 
them;  it  is  you  people,  and  particularly  Mr. 
August  Busch,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  it  poesibie  and  Mr.  Richard  Amberg 
wbo  conceived  and  energized  this  great  Ut- 
ing  tribute. 

President  Hoover  and  I  became  warm 
Irlends.  I  am  confident  that  nothing  would 
bave  pleased  him  more  than  the  naming  of 
this  St.  Louis  Boys'  Club  in  his  honor.  For 
so  dedicating  it,  I  thank  you  deeply  as  an 
American  and  as  his  friend. 

There  are  two  axioms  which  make  a  great 
InipresBlon  on  me.  One  is  that  a  cynic  is  a 
man  wbo  knows  the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing.  The  other  is  by  Ooetbe, 
the  Oerman  poet,  who  said,  "Pray  tell  me 
of  your  convictions  for  I  have  doubts  enough 
of  my  own".  So,  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  one  of  my  fundamental  convic- 
tions. This  Is  not  easy  for  there  are  those  wbo 
mock  both  sentiment  and  feeling.  I  take 
that  ilsk  to  tell  you  what  this  Herbert 
Hoover  Boys'  Club  means  to  me.  Soaring 
over  this  great  city  Is  a  vast  and  beautiful 
arch  of  St.  Loiils.  Gateway  to  the  West.  Tou, 
Mr.  Buacb,  Mr.  Amberg  and  your  associates 
bave  built  a  great  spiritual  arch  which  might 
well  be  called  the  Gateway  to  the  Heart. 

It  cannot  fall  for  It  Is  well  said  that  what 
comes  from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart. 
Thousands  of  little  boys,  for  generations  to 
come,  will  enjoy  these  magnificent  facilities. 
That  will  be  very  good  for  their  bodies.  But 
what  Is  far  more  Important  la  that  they  will 
know  that  you  people  loved  them  enough  to 
make  this  possible  and  that  la  indispensable 
to  the  soul.  I  know  you  will  not  think  I 
demean  this  magnificent  building  when  I 
say  that  In  a  time  of  great  cynicism  the  most 
hard-beaded,  successful  and  effective  men 
of  a  great  city  stand  up  in  unison  and  de- 
clare that  you  have  no  more  Important  busi- 
ness than  a  little  boy.  Sir  Winston  Cburchlll, 
certainly  a  conservative,  deolared,  "I  can 
ooocelve  of  no  better  instrument  for  a  na- 
tion than  to  put  a  bottle  of  milk  in  a  baby". 
I  think  the  Buscb-Amberg  formula  is 
superior.  That  Is,  to  put  the  same  love  in  a 
little  boy's  heart. 

I  am  Just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  our  Gross  National  Product  means 
nothing  If  it  Is  St  the  cost  of  the  Oroaa 
National  Neglect  of  our  children. 

It  Is  only  two  short  years  ago  that  tbe  idea 


for  the  eetabUshment  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Boys'  Club  was  conceived  by  our  friend  Dick 
Amberg,  and  a  few  of  his  close  associates. 

It  all  came  about  because  of  their  great 
concern  for  tbe  thousands  of  youngsters  who 
live  in  this  area  of  your  city.  These  young- 
sters literally  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  In 
their  spare  time  and  no  place  to  go  where 
they  could  find  wholesome  recreation  and 
stimulation. 

Knowing  of  the  great  contribution  Boys' 
Clubs  have  made  and  are  making  today  In 
many  communities  across  this  land  and  In 
developing  the  skills,  attitudes  and  aptitudes 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  so  they  grow  up 
into  productive  citizens.  It  was  natural  that 
this  group  of  outstanding  citizens  should 
think  In  terms  of  starting  a  Boys'  Club  like 
this  that  historically  has  concerned  Itself 
With  meeting  the  needs  of  less  privileged 
boys. 

It  was  lees  than  a  year  ago,  too,  that  your 
and  my  good  friend,  August  Busch,  conceived 
the  Idea  of  establishing  the  Boys'  Club  on 
tbe  grounds  of  Sportsman's  Park.  What  finer 
place  could  there  be  to  locate  this  Boys'  Club, 
here,  where  youngsters  for  years  to  come  will 
be  associating  themselves  with  tbe  fine 
characteristics  and  ability  of  former  Car- 
dinals as  they  play  ball  or  take  part  in  other 
activities  on  the  field  used  for  years  by  so 
many  of  your  baseball  Immortals. 

There  is  no  doubt  tt^t  this  great  Boy's 
Club  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  Clubs 
in  the  country  as  It  Joins  the  national  family 
of  some  72S  such  Boys'  Clubs  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  from 
coast  to  coast,  all  of  them  providing  whole- 
some and  stimulating  activity  to  over  800,000 
boys. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Club  should 
be  named  the  Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club  as 
Mr.  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America  for  some  29  years  guided 
tbe  national  organization  to  a  position  of 
prominence  and  usefulness  throughout  the 
country.  All  of  us  who  worked  with  him  were 
inspired  by  bis  leadership.  The  many  things 
he  did  for  Boys'  Clubs  will  ever  remain  in 
the  annalB  of  Boys'  Clubs'  history. 

Mr.  Hoover  bad  a  great  belief  in  Boys' 
Clubs,  which  is  well  Illustrated  by  his  favorite 
saying  that  "outside  tbe  church,  tbe  school 
and  the  family  Boys'  Clubs  are  tbe  greatest 
character  building  organizations  in  our 
country  today". 

Many  times  he  said  that  the  Boys'  Clubs 
build  "Juvenile  decency".  In  the  many  com- 
munities where  there  are  Boys'  Clubs  there 
is  ample  proof  to  bear  this  out.  Wherever  a 
Boys'  Club  is  established  Juvenile  delin- 
quency drops  markedly. 

As  you  look  around  today,  you  see  not  only 
a  fine,  beautiful  building  but  one  which  has 
been  well  planned  for  economical  operation. 
It  will  provide  the  working  tools  your  staff 
will  need  to  help  these  youngsters  to  a  better 
life. 

I  congratulate  you,  all  of  you,  who  have 
taken  part  in  making  ttils  building  possible. 
I  congratulate  your  President  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  the  vision  they  bave  bad  in 
planning  this  building  so  that  It  will  serve 
so  many  boys  In  this  part  of  St.  Louis. 

And,  I  congratulate  you,  too,  on  tbe  fine 
staff  of  men  wbo  are  already  preparing  to  give 
of  themselves  to  tbes«  youngsters  as  soon 
as  your  doors  are  open.  With  all  of  these  tools 
to  work  with  I  am  sure  they  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help  these  boys  to  the  fullest. 

A  great  deal  of  the  fut\ire  success  of  this 
Boys'  Club  here  will  comtinue  to  depend  on 
you  as  volunteers,  as  It  will  also  on  tbe  gen- 
erous support  your  United  Fund  Is  already 
planning  to  give  it  as  one  of  its  member  agen- 
cies to  tbe  total  spectrum  of  the  social  wel- 
fare picture  of  your  great  city. 

This  building  we  are  dedicating  today  will 
shortly  be  completed  and  will  be  In  full  op- 
eration. This,  in  fact.  Is  Just  the  beginning 
of   an    exciting    adventure    which    you    are 


launching  into,  to  help  several  generations 
of  young  Americans  grow  Into  loyal,  depend- 
able citizens  who,  while  at  tbe  Boys'  Club, 
will  have  learned  to  believe  in  some  of  our 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  tiard  work,  fair  play 
and  respect  for  tbe  rights  of  others.  They 
will  learn  about  our  heritage  and  develop  a 
loyalty  to  tbe  institutions  that  have  made 
this  country  great. 

I  bave  been  reminded  that  boys  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  great 
ball  players  trod  this  field.  Just  think  of  the 
boys  who  will  be  playing  here  on  tbe  same 
field  as  Dizzy  and  Paul  Dean,  Jim  Bottomley, 
Frankle  Frlscb,  Joe  Medwick,  Pepper  Bdartln! 
Stan  Musial,  Joe  Garlglola,  Lou  Brock,  Curt 
Flood,  Mike  Shannon  and  Orlando  Cepeda, 
their  present  Manager,  Schoendlenst,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Think  of  bow  much  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement this  will  give  them. 

I  also  know  it  Isn't  necessary  to  remind  this 
gathering  that  Yogi  Berra  is  a  product  of  St. 
Louis  baseball  lots.  During  his  oxany  years 
as  a  member  of  tbe  Yankee  teams  be  made  a 
great  contribution  to  tbe  success  of  that  or- 
ganization during  Its  greatest  years.  He  broke 
many  records  and  was  one  of  tbe  greatest 
catchers  and  competitors  baseball  has  ever 
known.  Like  Babe  Ruth,  wbo  has  passed  on, 
and  your  ovm  Stan  Musial,  Yogi  Berra  is  a 
legendary  figure  in  his  own  time — which 
comes  to  few  men  in  America  In  any  field  ot 
effort.  There  has  never  been  a  more  popular 
player  in  baseball — with  tbe  fans  and  with 
tbe  sports  writers  than  Togl  Berra — and  be 
has  earned  It  because  of  his  playing  and  tbe 
manner  In  which  he  conducted  himself  on 
and  off  the  field. 

The  stories  about  baseball  bave  never 
ended  and  never  will  while  there  are  men  of 
heart,  like  Mr.  Buscb  and  Mr.  Amberg  and 
their  associates. 

You  bave  seen  fit  to  honor  President 
Herbert  Hoover  today.  But  you  also  honor 
another  man  who  said  suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me. 

You  will  or  bave  caused  a  magnificent 
building  to  be  erected  but  far  more  impor- 
tant and  as  an  American  citizen — on  behalf 
of  my  country — I  wish  to  thank  you  lor 
casting — out  of  tbe  kindness  of  your  hearts- 
bread  upon  the  waters — for  generations  to 
come;  and  may  God  In  His  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  His  Heart  return  It  to  you, 
to  yours  and  our  country — a  thousandfold. 

Tour  challenge  Is  great  and  I  predict  that 
soon  you  will  be  reaching  out  in  other  areaa 
of  St.  Louis  to  extend  your  services  to  many 
more  needy  boys. 

As  you  move  forward,  I  wish  you  godspeed 
and  good  luck  in  your  endeavors. 


June  19,  1967 
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ASU.  COLLEGE  WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity baseball  team,  which  last  night 
won  its  second  NCAA  baseball  crown  In 
3  years.  The  Sun  Devils,  who  represented 
the  Western  Athletic  Conference — 
WAC — In  the  world  series  In  Omaha,  de- 
feated Houston  11  to  2  in  the  final  game. 

The  victory  was  an  outstanding 
achievement  for  a  gifted,  highly  success- 
ful coach,  Bobby  Winkles,  who  repeatedly 
brought  his  team  back  from  the  verge 
of  defeat  during  the  regular  season.  But 
as  Coach  Winkles  would  be  the  first  tr 
acknowledge,  the  championship  Is  lesj 
Important  as  a  personal  accomplishment 
than  as  a  team  effort — a  tribute  to  a 
group  of  yoimg  men  who  literally  refused 
to  accept  defeat.  And  they  deserved  to 
win.  Twice  during  the  series  they  de- 
feated Stanford,  the  Nation's  top-rated 


college   baseball   team   going   into   the 
tournamoit. 

Of  late,  it  has  become  fashionable  in 
some  sport  circles  to  bemoan  the  down- 
fall of  minor  league  baseball  and  to  pre- 
dict an  equally  dismal  future  for  the 
major  leagues,  which,  the  argument 
goes,  will  have  nowhere  to  turn  for 
talented  players:  The  Ruths,  the  Fellers, 
the  Deans,  the  Robinsons,  and  tbe  Mays 
who  have  made  baseball  America's 
No.  1  spectator  sport.  I  personally  re- 
ject this  argument.  If  it  Is  true  that 
the  minor  league  system  is  less  vibrant 
now  than  it  once  was,  and  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Giants  do  not  support  that  con- 
clusion, It  Is  likewise  true  that  collegiate 
baseball  is  far  better  than  ever  before, 
and  will  produce  many  if  not  most  of  the 
future  all-stars. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  most  athletes, 
like  most  other  high  school  graduates,  go 
on  to  college  before  beginning  their 
chosen  career.  And  while  it  obviously  will 
not  cancel  the  need  for  a  good  minor 
league  system,  college  baseball  can  be 
counted  on  to  make  an  increasingly 
greater  contribution,  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  to  the  professional  ranks. 

The  young  men  who  represented  Ari- 
zona State  University  at  Omaha,  In  fact, 
all  the  young  men  who  took  part  in  the 
21st  College  World  Series,  are  the  stars 
of  tomorrow.  And  because  they  are,  the 
future  of  major  league  baseball  remains 
bright. 

I  congratulate  them. 


VIETNAM— ULTUiiATE  SOLUTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  secret  about  the  fact  some  of 
us  are  becoming  increasingly  Interested 
in  the  purposes,  progress,  and  poesibie 
ultimate  solution  incident  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  a  thought- 
provoking  article  entitled  "Letter  from 
South  Vietnam,"  written  by  Robert 
Shaplen.  and  published  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  of  June  17  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  war  here  is  now  in  its  most  crucial 
stage  since  tbe  spring  and  summer  of  1965, 
when  an  American  counter-offensive  averted 
military  disaster  and,  very  probably,  a  quick 
Communist  takeover. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  there  are  Americans  who  believe  that 
we  cannot  give  up  the  flght  and  that  we  stlU 
have  a  good  chance  of  winning  it,  others,  In- 
cluding some  wbo  bave  been  here  the  long- 
est, feel  that  even  as  we  get  more  tied  up 
tn  large-scale  flgbUng,  In  shoring  up  the 
country  economically,  and  In  the  intri- 
cacies of  administering  the  pacification — or. 
as  it  is  now  known.  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment—program in  tbe  countryside,  our 
chances  of  permanently  redressing  tbe  situa- 
tion are  declining. 

Many  of  these  same  Americans,  whose 
laentlflcation  with  Vietnam  has  been  a  pas- 
sionate one  and  who  have  on  many  previous 
occasions  advocated  a  more  thorough  and 
thoughtful  Involvement  on  our  part,  are 
now  beginning  to  think  it  is  too  late,  that 
too  many  earlier  political  opportumtles  bave 
been   Irrevocably  lost,   and   that   the  whole 


effort  has  beoome  too  big,  too  preponder- 
antly miUtary,  and  too  oostly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  Is  undeniably  taking  place  under 
the  massive  impact  of  tbe  American  military 
and  economic  effort  Is  a  kind  of  denational- 
ization process.  A  niuiber  of  my  oldest  Viet- 
namese friends  bave  repeatedly  mentioned 
this  to  me  in  worried  tones,  and  bave  la- 
mented the  fact  that  the  "real  natlonaUst" 

those  who  have  been  neither  pro-Communist 
nor  pro-government — are  being  steadily  de- 
moralized, and  that  Increasing  numbers  of 
them  are  cynically  Involving  themselves  In 
corruption,  withdrawing  Into  private  spheres, 
or,  more  seriously,  are  wittingly  or  tinwlt- 
tlngly  coming  under  Vletcong  influence. 

Behind  this  predominantly  negative  mood 
Is  the  realization  that  the  war,  which  has  now 
cost  eleven  thousand  American  lives.  Is  far 

from  being  won  mllltarUy — if  it  ever  can  be 

while  tbe  rate  of  progress  in  Revolutionary 
Development  is  stlU  much  too  slow. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Under  (Ambassador)  Bunker's  reorganlza- 

tton,  tbe  functlozu  of  O.C.O.  will  be  taken 
over  by  a  new  division  of  ClvU  Operations  and 
Revolutionary  Development  Support.  In  each 
corps  area,  there  will  soon  be  a  brigadier 
general  wbo  will  be  speclficaUy  responsible 
for  pacification,  and  the  fmmer  O.C.O.  people 
will  report  through  him  to  Deputy  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  Komer,  wbo  Is  assigned  to  West- 
moreland's headquarters.  Undoubtedly,  from 
a  managerial  standpoint,  this  setup  wiu  make 
things  simpler,  but  the  new  system,  its  critics 
maintain,  seems  equally  likely  to  make  Revo- 
lutionary Development  more   mechanistic 

another  sign  of  the  enveloping  bigness  of  a 
war  In  wtilcb  tbe  individual  villager,  the  man 
everyone  presumably  wants  to  help.  Is  in- 
creasingly lost  in  the  shuffle. 

It  seems  hard  to  l>elleve  that  after  so  many 
years  and  so  many  experiments  in  this  vital 
field  of  reform,  from  the  old  strateglc-bamlet 
program  of  the  Ngo  Dlnb  Diem  regime  to  the 
present  scheme,  the  problem  of  simultane- 
ously providing  the  vUlagers  with  economic 
help  and  proper  protection,  as  well  as  that 
elusive  factor,  revolutionary  motivation — 
should  stUl  be  so  far  from  solved.  Tbe  nub 
of  the  Revolutionary  Development  program, 
and  Its  greatest  weakness  so  far,  has  been 
security,  and  a  big  reason  for  turning  the 
program  over  to  the  Army  was  the  hope  that 
this  aspect  might  be  Improved. 

Primarily,  security  means  furnishing  pro- 
tection for  tbe  fifty-nine-man  Revolutionary 
Development  teams  and  for  the  people  of  tbe 
hamlets  in  which  the  teams  are  worldng. 
UntU  now,  the  force  responsible  for  providing 
security  has  been  tbe  regular  Vietnamese 
Army  (ARVN— Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam), sixty  of  whose  battaUons,  or  about  half 
Its  total  strength  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  are  specifically  assigned  to 
this  task.  Actually,  many  of  the  six  hundred 
R.  D.  teams  now  out  working  In  the  country- 
side are  down  to  forty  members  or  less  be- 
cause of  tbe  failure  of  the  Vietnamese  troops 
to  protect  them  satisfactorily.  In  addition  to 
team  members  who  bave  been  killed  or  kid- 
napped by  the  Vletcong,  there  bave  been 
many  who  have  deserted. 

The  Revolutionary  Development  teams, 
while  they  still  lack  experienced  cadremen 
and  what  one  expert  calls  "Intellectual  guid- 
ance," have  been  far  ahead  of  ARVN  In  point 
of  training  and  esprit  de  corps,  but  though 
the  members  of  the  teams  are  all  armed — 
thlrty-slx  of  tbe  fifty-nine  men  are  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  paramilitary  duUes — there 
are  obviously  not  enough  to  defend  the  ham- 
lets and  at  the  same  time  develop  them  so- 
cially and  economically. 

Many  observers  doubt  that  ARVN  can  ever 
perform  the  security  Job  saUsfactorily.  partly 
because  it  doesn't  really  want  to,  considering 
It  a  demeaning  and  secondary  function,  and 
partly  because  the  villagers  have  little  faith 
in   the  good   will   of   the  troops,   with   their 


record   of   frequent  misbehavior,   including 
mistreatment  of  women  and  stealing. 

At  present,  some  seventy  mobile  teams  of 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  are  giving  the 
ARVN  battaUoDs  assigned  to  tbe  task  of 
R.  D.  protection  a  two-week  training  course, 
designed  to  each  them  tbe  rudiments  of  their 
responsibilities.  It  seems  unlikely,  though, 
that  in  a  contest  against  a  ruthless  and  sub- 
tle enemy  wbo  luw  devoted  years  to  agitation 
and  propaganda  two  weeks  wlU  be  sufficient 
to  Indoctrinate  troops  to  provide  care  and 
protection  for  people  who  are  strangers  to 
them  anyway;  ARVN  troops  usually  serve  in 
areas  far  from  their  own  homes,  and  though. 
If  they  are  married,  their  families  travel 
with  them,  they  are  naturally,  more  Inter- 
ested in  feeding  and  protecting  their  own 
wives  and  children  than  others.  The  Ameri- 
cans bave  not,  over  tbe  thirteen-year  period 
since  the  French  withdrawal  in  1964,  been 
able  to  remold  ARVN  into  an  efficient  fight- 
ing force  with  a  proper  attitude  toward  what 
is  genertcaUy  caUed  civic  actton.  so  there  Is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  job  can  be 
accomplished  now.  Purtbermore,  tbe  calibre 
of  American  advisers,  which  was  exceUent  in 
1962.  is  not  as  good  today,  chiefly  because 
our  primary  function  now  Is  to  fight,  not  ad- 
vise— though  Oenera:  Westm(»«land  and  bis 
new  deputy.  General  Crelghton  Abrams  a 
former  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  tbe  Army,  in- 
tend to  strengthen  the  advisory  echelon  and 
perhaps  bring  back  some  of  the  best  of  the 
1962  group.  If  they  can  be  reassigned. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  FAVOR  RATI- 
FICATION OF  U  JJ.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION— XCI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  polls 
have  shown  that  nearly  six  out  of  10 
Americans  think  that  the  United  Nations 
has  averted  a  third  world  war.  In  one  re- 
cent opinion  sampling  82  percent  said 
that  the  U.N.  effectively  promotes  peace  ; 
and  83  percent  favored  continuing  U.S. 
support  of  the  world  organization. 

Community  observances  of  the  United 
Nations  20th  aimiversary  in  1965  were 
supported  by  the  proclamations  of  48 
Governors  and  1,800  mayors.  The  same 
year  more  than  90  national  voluntary 
organizations  sponsored  United  Nations 
Day  observances  and  educational  pro- 
grams about  the  United  Nations.  More 
than  900,000  Americans  visit  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  each  year. 

From  these  few  statistics,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  UJ3.  involvement  in  the 
United  Nations.  There  Is  strong  reason  to 
assimie  that  the  American  people  are  vi- 
tally concerned  about  this  body's  failure 
to  ratify  the  human  rights  conventions. 
For  peace,  in  the  last  analysis.  Is  most 
assuredly  a  matter  of  hiunan  rights. 

The  general  public  and  such  inter- 
ested groups  as  the  51  distinguished  na- 
tional organizations  which  comprise  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties,  have  let  them- 
selves be  heard.  I  myself  have  received 
literally  scores  of  letters  from  concerned 
Americans  in  over  30  States,  affirming 
the  writers'  support  for  my  efforts  to 
win  Senate  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions. 

I  reaffirm  that  message  today.  The  time 
Is  right,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  made  known  their  concern. 
We  should  ratify  the  Conventions  on 
Slavery,  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
Genocide  now. 
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BUNTOaSBAMK  GOVERNOR  HCM»ES 
FOR  MONETARY  REFORM  PRIN- 
CIpLeS  in  SEFTEaiBER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Otmar 
Emmlnger  is  governor  of  Germany'B 
Bundesbank,  the  equivalent  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  He  Is  also  cbalrman  of  the 
so-caDed  Group  of  Ten.  the  world  body 
actively  working  with  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reform. 

In  September  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  there 
will  be  hdd  a  meeting  of  the  IMF  gov- 
ernors to  explore  these  problems  further. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  the  economist 
and  columnist,  Eliot  Janeway,  Mr.  Em- 
mlnger  set  forth  reasons  for  hope  that 
"the  principles  for  a  new  international 
reserve  systen  can  be  submitted"  at  tlii« 
meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
terview, containing  the  opinions  of  this 
eminent  German  leader  In  international 
monetary  consultations  may  appear  in 

the  CONGKXSSIONAI.  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(By  Eliot  Ja&eway) 
Mew  Tows.  May  34. — Tbe  workabUlty  of 
International  monetary  arrangementB  1b  aec- 
ond  only  to  Viet  Nam  on  the  list  of  priorities 
challenging  the  reBponslblUtleB  of  world 
statesmen.  And  the  more  Viet  Nam  costs 
America,  and  the  g^reater  the  resultant  strain 
on  th*  dollar  [which  the  world  Is  still  count- 
ing on  to  do  double  duty  not  only  as  Ameri- 
ca's currency,  but  as  Its  principal  means  of 
settlement  for  International  tranfactlons], 
the  mare  urgent  the  question  of  monetary 
modernization  Is  bound  to  become. 

Of  all  eminent  students  of  the  subject, 
none  oommands  more  respectful  attention 
at  the  level  of  dedaton-malrlng  than  Ger- 
many's buBdeabank  (federal  reserve]  gover- 
nor, Otmar  Bmmlnger,  cbalrman  of  the 
"Oxoup  of  Ten"  now  actively  working  on  the 
problem.  An  interview  with  blm  follows: 

"J  ANEW  AT.  What  Is  the  current  state  of 
■the  German  economy? 

"EMiczrrGEX.  The  German  economy  has  been 
In  a  recession  since  the  autumn  of  196fl — a 
raeeaslon  which.  In  absolute  terms.  Is  really 
tfulte  mild.  It  la  the  first  post-war  recession, 
however,  tn  which  expansion  has  actually 
come  to  a  stand-still.  Although  the  statistical 
time  lag  makes  evaluation  dU&ailt.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  we  probably  passed  through  the 
trough  In  April.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  the  un- 
employment peak,  seasonally  adjusted,  has 
been  only  1.9  per  cent. 

"Becently  some  people.  Including  trade 
union  spokesmen,  criticised  the  bundesbank 
for  doing  too  little  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
But  the  bundesbank  does  not  believe  that  the 
sitxiation  warrants  the  alarm  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters. 

"Jamxwat.  What  has  been  the  major  con- 
sideration In  the  formulation  of  German 
monetary  poUcy  over  the  last  six  months? 
"Emmcingee.  The  monetary  policy  of  the 
bundesbank  has  been  geared  to  the  domestic 
economic  situation — the  recession — but  was 
helpful  also  to  the  outside  world,  especially 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  December, 
1966,  we  have  moved  to  make  mcmey  easier 
every  few  weeks,  lowering  the  discount  rate 
four  times  to  Its  present  level  of  3  per  cent 
and  increasing  the  liquidity  base  of  the 
economy. 

"  Jahkwat.  What  is  your  view  of  Germany's 
economic  prospects? 

"EmRMGBi.  The  downturn  should  not 
oonttnoe  much  further;  but  I  don't  look  for 
a  very  vigorous  upturn  In  the  immediate 
future.  First,  as  a  result  of  the  long  invest- 
ment boom,  we  have  overcapacity  in  a  num- 


ber of  industries.  Secoad,  in  aome  key  sec- 
tors— notably  coal  and  sted — there  are  struc- 
tural difficulties  which  have  existed  for 
some  years  and  cannot  l>e  expected  to  vanish 
overnight. 

"Third,  we  have  roached  a  temporary 
saturation  point  in  some  areas  of  construc- 
tion, especially  reeldebtlal  housing;  the 
German  population  is  aow  stagnant. 

"Fourth,  Germany  no  longer  has  a  net  m- 
fU)w  of  labor.  At  most,  therefore,  the  real 
rate  of  grovrtb  of  the  German  economy  will 
be3>4  to 4^  percent. 

"Janxwat.  What  is  tke  role  of  the  French 
In  the  current  discussions  on  monetary  re- 
form? 

"EiciciNGER.  It  is  In  all  countries'  Interest 
to  keep  the  French  involved.  This  is,  of 
course,  of  special  importance  for  the  other 
member  countries  of  ttie  Ckimmon  Market. 
And,  while  some  commentators  have  spec- 
ulated that  the  Germans  went  over  to  the 
French  side  during  the  recent  Munich  meet- 
ing of  finance  mlnisterB  of  the  Six,  we  have 
yielded  only  on  the  form  of  a  future  new  re- 
serve instrument  wbUe  the  French  have 
made  Important  conceEslons;  these  give  us 
hope  that  the  principles  for  a  new  interna- 
tional reserve  system  can  be  submitted  to  the 
September  meeting  of  the  IMF  governors. 

"Janiwat.  What  do  you  think  of  recent 
statements  by  two  leading  American  banks 
on  United  States  gold  policy? 

"Emmtngek.  I  consleter  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  should  stop  selling  gold  to  be 
harmful  to  the  international  monetary 
system  and  hence  also  to  themselves.  ITiese 
statements  have  caused  some  astonishment 
in  Europe.  We  are  confident,  however,  that 
neither  the  federal  reserve  nor  the  treasury 
would  go  along  with  them." 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  E. 
STASSEN  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  26.  the  Honorable  Harold 
E.  Stassen  spoke  In  Washington  to  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  his  notable  speech,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  many  problems  which  affects 
our  country.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  timely  was  hl$  comment  on  the 
divided  coimtrles  of  the  world  and  their 
Influence  against  the  establishment  of 
peace.  He  speaks  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  IJU.  decision*  to  quiet  down  the 
areas  which  threaten  war,  and  the 
priority  of  humanitarian  actions. 

It  is  a  very  stimulating  and  Inspiring 
speech,  and  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try will  read  it  with  great  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  CoNdRKSsioNAL  Record. 

I  also  ask  for  indusion  of  an  article 
wWch  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  Thursday,  Jime  1,  en- 
titled "Stassen  Proposes  UU.  Pathway 
to  Peace  in  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  oitiered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Address  or  Harold  E.  Etassen  to  the  UNrrsD 
Nations  Associaitoii  of  the  United  States 
OF  America  at  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization HEADQTTAHnntS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

Mat  26. 1967 

In  responding  to  your  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  today,  may  I  begin  with  a  word  of 
appreciation  and  commendation  for  the  con- 
structive and  perslsteat  work  which  you  and 
your  associates  in  other  cities  have  per- 
formed  In   supporting   the   United   Nations. 


Your  organlxed  volunteer  e1tori»  have  been 
of  significant  service  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Your  devotion  and  contribution  have  been 
In  the  best  tradition  of  a  free  citizenry  en- 
gaged In  vital  Issues. 

But  let  me  turn  to  speaking  forthrigbtly 
of  my  deepest  concerns  at  this  hour. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  U  It  is  to 
serve  its  prime  objective  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war". 

And  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  end  the 
Vietnam  War  in  an  honorable  and  Just  man- 
ner. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  two  urgent 
needs  can  be  met  together  through  an  in- 
telligent and  desirable  coiirse  of  action.  Fur- 
thermore, these  two  urgent  needs  cannot  b« 
fulfilled  separately.  They  are  Intertwined. 

We  must  together  break  out  of  the  stub- 
bom  deep  ruts  of  cvirrent  thinking  and  lift 
to  a  new  clear  analysis  of  the  path  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  an  easy  process.  As  an  example, 
for  many  years  our  country  was  in  the  dark 
groove  of  Isolationism.  Lifting  out  of  isola- 
tionism and  establishing  the  beginning  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  opening  of 
expanding  worldwide  trade  was  a  dllBcult 
move.  But  almost  everyone  can  now  see  how 
essential  was  this  change. 

Now  we  are  caught  In  a  notion  of  world 
segregatlonlsm,  world  segregationlsm  toward 
the  divided  countries  of  North  Vietnam, 
Mainland  China,  East  Germany,  and  North 
Korea.  We  are  harboring  the  costly  illusion 
that  American  military  might  should  main- 
tain this  unsound  world  segregationlsm.  Ab 
a  consequence,  we  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
bloody  unending  War  in  Vietnam.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  see  the  beginning  of  neo- 
Fascism  in  Germany.  As  a  consequence,  we 
delay  and  handicap  the  evolution  of  these 
peoples  toward  their  own  freedom.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  continually  intensify  the  dan- 
ger of  a  future  world  war  of  indescribable 
horror  for  ourselves  and  for  all  humanity. 

We  must  think  anew  of  the  world  as  it  li 
in  this  modern  space-nuclear  age.  We  must 
recognize  that  this  Is  verily  one  world  with 
one  humanity.  We  must  realize  that  if  the 
United  Nations  is  to  have  a  real  chance  to 
build  for  peace  it  must  become  truly  world- 
wide, with  eligibility  for  all  peoples,  whatso- 
ever may  be  their  contemporary  form  of 
government,  so  long  as  the  governments  take 
the  obligations  of  a  revised  and  strengthened 
Chtirter.  This  means  specifically  that  two 
Vletnams.  two  Chinas,  two  Germanya.  and 
two  Koreas  would  be  eligible  for  mtemberslilp 
In  the  United  Nations.  This  means  the  differ- 
ences of  systems  and  govermnents  would  be 
moved  to  competition  and  controversy  within 
the  United  Nations  for  the  current  period  of 
history,  rather  than  to  war. 

There  Is  neither  historic  nor  logical  bar  t" 
such  a  step.  Even  as  there  are  currently  two 
Irelands;  three  Scandinavian  countries 
named  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway;  two 
North  American  former  British  colonies. 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  ntmer- 
ous  separate  African  states  which  were  former 
colonies;  so  there  are  now  In  fact  and  can 
continue  to  be  formaUy,  for  the  contemporary 
period,  two  Vletnanos,  two  Chinas,  two  Ger- 
manys  and  two  Koreas. 

A  United  States  initiative,  open,  creative 
and  stistained,  toward  such  a  truly  worldwide 
United  Natlona  is  one  of  the  crucial  ele- 
ments for  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  method 
of  fulflUment  will  be  through  a  convention 
to  rewrite  the  United  Nations  Charter,  but 
the  beneficial  eflfects  can  be  Immediate  upon 
taking  the  Initiative. 

Each  passing  month  will  make  it  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  American  War  drive 
in  Vietnam  will  not  lead  to  a  solution.  Such 
escalation  of  war  will  only  add  to  the  tragedy 
and  sharpen  the  peril. 

May  I  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak 
as  a  dove  or  as  a  hawk.  In  fact,  I  believe  u>e 
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need  less  of  doves  and  less  of  hatoks  and  more 
0/  peacebuildera  and  more  of  peacemakers! 

I  do  not  speak  in  a  partisan  sense.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  very  divergent 
views  within  both  of  our  political  parties. 

I  speak  with  respect  fw  those  with  different 
views  and  with  recognition  of  their  sincerity. 

But  I  do  speak  earnestly  and  emphatically. 
I  do  speak  out  of  extensive  experience  and 
long  and  continuing  study. 

/  am  confident  that  I  know  the  path  of 
peace  in  Vietnam, 

It  is  not  the  road  on  which  our  country 
is  now  travelling  and  has  travelled  in  the 
past  27  months  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  the  tooy  of  withdrawal  or  of  weak- 
ness or  of  surrender  or  of  appeasement. 

The  path  of  peace  in  Vietnam  will  be  made 
up  of  four  essential  inseparable  parallel 
courses  of  action. 

1.  An  open  major  United  States  initiative 
to  modernize  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  through  rewriting  the  Charter  so 
that  all  peoples  are  eligible  for  membership 
whose  governments  will  take  the  obligations 
of  the  New  Charter,  and  thiu  including  two 
Vletnams.  two  Chinas,  two  Oermanys.  and 
two  Koreas  within  the  United  Nations,  and 
also  to  Improve  the  United  Nations  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  as  the  peacebullder  and 
peacemaker. 

2.  Deescalate  and  quiet  down  the  Vietnam 
War;  end  the  hunter-kUler  drives  through 
the  Jungles;  stop  the  bombing  except  in  de- 
fense against  attack;  delit>erately  aim  at  the 
minimum  of  casualties  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  Vietnamese;  maintain  a  powerful 
military  presence  in  Vietnam;  and  do  each  of 
these  through  unconditional  decisions  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  Give  top  priority  to  an  extensive  pro- 
gram tn  the  educational,  economic,  and 
social  fields  for  the  future  wellbelng  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  especially  of  the 
youth  and  the  children  of  Vietnam,  using 
the  major  reeoiux:es  which  will  b«  saved 
through  quieting  down  the  War. 

4.  Keep  the  United  States  very  powerful 
and  very  alert,  ready  for  any  threat  of  War, 
and  hold  that  military  strength  under  firm 
moral  restraint. 

It  may  be  constructive  to  try  to  place  very 
short  labels  on  each  of  the  four.  I  would 
suggest: 

1.  A  call  for  a  truly  worldwide  United 
Nations. 

2.  it  decision  to  unconditionally  quiet 
doim  the  War. 

3.  A  priority  for  humanitarian  action. 

4.  A  maintenance  of  a  very  powerful  alert 
United  States  of  America  acting  with  moral 
restraint. 

It  U  my  »tew  that  these  four  really  in- 
volve the  direct  extension  of  the  policies  of 
restraint  urith  strength  for  peace  followed 
by  both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Eisenhower. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  In  the  initial 
decision  by  President  Johnson  in  February 
1965  to  begin  American  bombing  throughout 
Vietnam,  and  to  order  the  American  ground 
combat  in  extensive  hunter-kiUer  drives 
through  the  Jungles  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, the  Justification  was  that  this  process 
would  bring  about  negotiations  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  the  ending  of  th« 
Vietnamese  problem. 

Now  that  it  Iiaa  bectMne  very  clear  that 
this  course  of  action  was  mistaken;  that  this 
Americanizing  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle 
and  this  escalation  of  the  War  brought  a 
response  of  eacaUtlon  and  did  not  bring 
about  negotUtlona;  the  Administration  has 
advanced  a  new  explanation  for  their  faUure 
to  obtain  the  resulU  which  they  had 
predicted. 

The  new  claim  now  is  that  the  dissent  in 
tne  United  States  has  been  misinterpreted 
oy  the  Government  at  Hanoi  and  has  caused 
iftem  to  hold  back  from  negotiations  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  brought 
sbout  to  conduct. 


This  again  is  an  erroneous  analysis  of  the 
situation.  It  Is  my  view,  based  on  long  ex- 
perience and  thorough  study,  that  there  are 
three  basic  reasons  why  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  has  not  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  the) 
know  that  no  country,  not  even  the  United 
States,  can  conquer  and  hold  the  vast  dense 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  and  these  jungles  are 
their  home  and  their  haven. 

Second,  the  Government  at  Hanoi  has 
never  been  made  a  proposal  which  could  be 
acceptable  to  them,  since  they  have  never 
been  made  a  proposal  which  toould  include 
within  it  the  recognition  of  their  own 
sovereign  entity  with  full  rights  for  partici- 
pation uHthin  the  United  Nations. 

Third,  no  proposal  has  ever  been  made 
which  takes  realistic  and  intelligent  account 
of  the  poHtion  of  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Mainland  China. 

Thus,  I  reemphasize  the  key  approach  that 
the  Uruted  Nations  must  be  modernized  and 
strengthened  so  that  it  becomes  truly  world- 
wide in  universal  ellglbUlty  for  representa- 
tion of  all  peoples,  whatsoever  may  be  their 
current  form  of  government.  This  Is  one  of 
the  four  indispensable  elements  of  the  path 
of  peace. 

I  am  engaged  in  an  extensive  endeavor 
to  move  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion In  this  direction;  to  also  move  my  politi- 
cal party  toward  these  policies;  to  focus  the 
interreliglous  and  Interfaith  leadership  upon 
these  measures;  and  to  convince  and  mobi- 
lize pubUc  opinion. 

I  am  encouraged  that  we  are  beginning 
to  make  progress. 

I  invite  your  assistance,  individually  and 
as  an  organization,  tn  setUng  our  nation  on 
this  path  of  peace  In  Vietnam  and  in  the 
world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  peace  with  Justice  In 
the  years  ahead  for  all  humanity  on  this 
earth  under  God  I 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  1,  1967] 

Stassen  Proposes  UJf.   Pathway   to  Pkacx 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

WABHmoTOir. — A  former  presidential  can- 
didate and  close  associate  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. Harold  E.  Stassen,  says  be  Is  con- 
vinced that  If  Mr.  Eisenhower  were  presi- 
dent today  "the  country  would  not  be  In- 
volved m  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Stassen  says  that  "from  working 
closely  with  Eisenhower"  he  Is  certain  the 
former  President  possessed  a  rare  decision- 
making quality  particularly  evident  in  mak- 
ing foreign  policy. 

"Historians  are  already  upgrading  Elsen- 
hower," said  Mr.  Stassen,  "in  light  of  the 
great  problems  In  foreign  policy  that  have 
come  up  since  he  was  President." 

"There  was  a  tendency  to  depreciate  those 
eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower  presidency," 
the  former  three-time  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota said  in  an  Interview  here.  "But  now 
this  attitude  la  changing." 

"John  Foster  Dulles  also  looks  better  all 
the  time."  he  continued.  "But  I  feel  that 
historians  will  see  that  this  was  Eisen- 
hower's policy — not  DuUes's.  The  crucial  de- 
cisions were  made  by  Elsenhower,  usually 
after  an  Important  discussion  with  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

"As  I  was  able  to  observe  it  his  Judgment 
factor  was  awfuUy  good." 

TT.N.    STRESSED 

Mr.  Stassen  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  nuclear- test- ban  treaty;  (he  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  disarmament  adviser  and 
negotiator  from  195IV-68).  Earlier,  he  bad 
played  a  role  In  setting  up  the  United  Na- 
tions (he  is  the  last  living  member  of  the 


seven-member  group  that  signed  the  origi- 
nal UN  Charter  for  the  United  States) . 

He  had  this  to  say  about  the  Vietnam 
conflict: 

The  only  way  to  "reverse  the  tragic  course" 
Is  to  use  the  UN  as  a  means  of  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

"The  path  to  peace  In  Vietnam,  as  I  see 
it."  he  said,  "Ues  in  four  essential.  Insepar- 
able, parallel  courses  of  action. 

"First,  there  should  be  an  open,  majo)- 
United  SUtes  initiative  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  United  NaUons  through  re- 
writing the  Charter  so  that  aU  peoples  are 
eligible  for  membership  whose  governments 
will  take  the  obligations  of  the  new  charter, 
and  thus  including  two  Vletnams.  two  Chi- 
nas, two  Germanys.  and  two  Koreas  within 
the  umted  Nations,  and  also  to  Improve  the 
UN  In  a  comprehensive  manner  as  the  peace- 
builder  and  peacemaker." 

nriATiATivx  urged 

Here  Mr.  Stassen  added  that  he  dldnt  an- 
ticipate acceptance  of  this  proposal  from  the 
nations  involved.  "Not  at  first,"  he  said. 
"But  you  have  to  work  on  these  things.  Re- 
member Trieste.  And  there  are  lots  of  other 
examples.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning, 
and  the  United  States  would  gain  a  diplo- 
matic initiative  by  making  this  proposal." 

Continuing : 

"Second,  deescalate  and  quiet  down  the 
Vietnam  war;  end  the  htmter-klller  drives 
through  the  Jungles;  stop  the  bombing  ex- 
cept in  defense  against  attack;  deUberately 
aim  at  the  minimum  of  casualties  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  Vietnamese;  maintain  a 
powerful  military  presence  In  Vietnam;  and 
do  each  of  these  through  unconditional  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States. 

"Third,"  he  said,  "give  top  priority  to  an 
extensive  program  in  the  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  fields  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  youth  and  the  children  of  Vietnam, 
using  the  major  resources  which  will  b« 
saved  through  quieting  down  the  war. 

"And  finally,"  he  said,  "keep  the  United 
States  very  power! til  and  very  alert,  ready  for 
any  threat  of  war,  and  hold  that  military 
strength  imder  firm  moral  restraint." 

8TKATXGT    CRXTXCIZXD 

"It  is  my  view."  he  said,  "that  these  four 
proposals  really  involved  the  direct  exten- 
sion of  the  policies  of  restraint  with  strength 
for  peace  foUowed  by  both  President  Kenne- 
dy and  President  Elsenhower." 

Mr.  Stassen  said.  "It  seems  qiUte  clear" 
that  m  the  initial  decision  by  President 
Jobnaon  In  February,  1965,  to  begin  Ameri- 
can bombing  throughout  Vietnam  and  to 
order  the  American  ground  combat  in  ex- 
tensive hunter-killer  drives  thnmght  the 
Jungles  and  over  the  mountains,  "the  justi- 
fication was  that  this  process  would  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  North  Vietna- 
mese for  the  ending  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Stassen,  "that  It  has  be- 
come very  clear  that  this  course  of  action  was 
mistaken — that  this  Americanizing  of  the 
Vietnamese  struggle  and  this  escalation  of 
the  war  brought  a  response  of  escalation  and 
did  not  bring  about  negotiatlona — the  ad- 
ministration has  advanced  a  new  explanation 
for  their  faUiu«  to  obtain  the  results  which 
they  had  predicted. 

"The  new  claim  now  is  that  the  dissent  In 
the  United  States  has  been  misinterpreted 
by  the  government  at  Hanoi  and  has  catiaed 
them  to  hold  back  from  negotiatlona  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  brought  to 
conduct.  This  again  Is  an  erroneous  analysla 
of  the  situation." 

HANOI  STAND   PBOBB) 

Mr.  Stassen  said  he  thinks  there  an  thz«e 
basic  reasons  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
engaged  in  negotiations: 

"First  and  foremost  Is  the  fact  that  they 
know  that  no  country,  not  even  the  Unltwt 
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state*,  eui  eoouiaer  and  bold  the  Taat  dense 
Jungles  at  Vtetnam,  and  tbeae  Junglee  an 
their  bome  and  tbelr  baven. 

"Second,  the  government  at  Hanoi  has 
never  been  made  a  proposal  which  oould  be 
acceptable  to  them,  since  they  have  never 
been  made  a  proposal  vblch  wovild  Include 
wltbln  It  the  recognition  of  their  own  sov- 
ereign entity  with  full  rights  for  participa- 
tion within  the  United  Nationa. 

"Third,  no  proposal  has  ever  been  made 
which  takes  reaUsUc  and  inteUigent  accoiint 
of  this  situation. 


A  BILL  TO  SETTLE  THE  CLAIMS  OP 
ALASKA  NATIVES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  Z  introduced  in  the  Conghzs- 
sioNAi.  Record  a  bill  entitled  "To  settle 
the  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  made  some 
oomments  on  the  bill  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  (S.  1964)  be  printed  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  beln«[  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd,  as 
follows: 

B.  ISM 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repretentatlvea  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  May  25.  lOM  (44  Stat.  S39: 
4»  U.S.C.  S56(c)),  U  amended  to  read  as 
foDows: 

"Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorlfled  to  grant  in  trust,  subject  to 
vaUd  existing  rights,  to  each  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  community,  or  group  of  natives 
In  A»<w<f»,  berelxtafter  lefeiied  to  as  a  group 
of  natives,  apon  bis  own  Initiative  and  wlth- 
oat  application,  title  to  the  village  site  or 
Bites  now  ooettpled  by  such  group  at  natives 
U  not  otherwise  patented  and  if  not  with- 
drawn tor  purposes  unrelated  to  native  use 
or  the  admlnlstraUon  of  native  affairs.  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorised,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  to  grant  title  to  such 
additional  lands  within  the  environs  of  such 
site  or  sites  as  would  contribute  significantly. 
In  tha  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  the 
livelihood  of  the  community,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  population,  eoonomlc 
rasourcea  of  the  group,  traditional  way  of 
life,  and  the  nature  and  value  of  the  land 
proposed  to  be  granted.  Such  grant  may  m- 
dude  a  grant  of  title,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  noncontiguous  lands  being 
used  and  occupied  by  such  natives  for  burial 
grounds.  9,ir*^}'*^.  water  supply,  hunting  and 
fifHJTig  camps,  and  dock  or  boat- launching 
sites  that  are  not  withdrawn  for  other  pur- 
pcwes:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  groups 
o<  natives  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the  Judg- 
ment recovered  by  the  Tllngllt  and  Haida 
TT»Hian»  In  Court  of  Claims  docket  numbered 
47.900.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
any  grant  subject  to  easements  for  public 
use  or  benefit.  In  no  case  may  the  grants  of 
land  to  a  single  grantee  under  this  section 
exceed  fifty  thousand  acres. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  native  villages  within 
Whose  environs  there  are  not  sufficient  addi- 
tional lands  in  Federal  ownership  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  grant  of  additional 
lands  contemplated  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  convey  other  lands  in  lieu 
thereof  but  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  that  apply  to  conveyances  of 
land  vrlthln  the  environs  of  a  village. 

"(c)  For  the  purjioses  of  this  Act  the  term 
'native'  means  an  Alaskan  Indian,  Eskimo, 
or  Aleut  of  at  least  one-fourth  degree  Indian, 
ZUclmo,  or  Aleut  Mood. 


"(d)  Beneficiaries  of  tiie  grants  made  p\ir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  natives 
who  comprised  the  members  of  the  grantee 
upon  the  date  of  the  grant,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  any  descendants  of  such  members  of 
one-fourth  degree  of  native  blood.  The  in- 
terest of  a  beneficiary  shall  not  be  transfer- 
able m  any  manner,  either  during  his  life- 
time or  upon  his  death.  Whenever  a  distribu- 
tion of  capital  or  Income  of  the  trust  is  made 
to  the  laeneficlarles.  the  finding  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  qualified  recipients  sball 
be  final  and  conclusive. 

"(e)  Title  to  land  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust,  acting  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  trustee,  or  it  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  a 
trustee  selected  by  a  group  of  natives  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  older  who  reside  In  or  near  the 
village.  Any  trustee  selected  by  the  natives 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  event  a  group  of  natives  does  not 
select  a  trustee  approved  by  the  Secretary 
within  one  year  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  said  group  of  hla  readiness 
to  convey  title,  the  Secretary  may  convey 
tiUe  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  with  its  consent, 
as  trustee,  or  to  any  other  trustee  selected 
by  the  Secretary.  The  term  of  a  trust  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years,  and  when  the  trust 
expires  it  shall  be  liquidated  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  trust  Instrument,  or  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if  there  is  no  trust  Instrument.  Prior  to 
conveyance  of  a  site  to  a  trustee  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  its  exterior  boundaries  sur- 
veyed. This  requirement  for  survey  shall  be 
satisfied  without  continuous  marking  of  the 
ime,  but  by  establishment  of  monuments 
along  all  the  boundaries,  except  meander 
courses,  by  electronic  measurement  or  other 
means,  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  six 
thousand  feet,  or  by  extension  of  the  rec- 
tangular system  of  surveys  over  the  areas 
claimed.  Claims  or  selections  of  surveyed 
laxids  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plats 
of  BVirvey  and  those  for  unsurveyed  lands 
shall,  following  survey,  be  so  conformed. 
Land  granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  except  that  during  the 
period  of  the  trusteeship  such  land  shall  not 
be  subject  to  State  or  local  taxes  upon  real 
estate. 

"(f)  A  trustee  who  receives  a  conveyance 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  governing  the 
execution  of  trusts,  and  shall  have  the  powers 
and  duties  set  forth  In  the  deed  of  trust. 
Including  without  limitation  subdlvlBlon, 
management,  and  disposal  of  the  lands.  In- 
vestment and  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds, 
and  distribution  of  Income  or  capital  of 
the  trust  to  the  members  of  the  beneficiary. 
In  the  disposal  of  any  tract  of  land  the 
trustee  shall  give  a  right  of  first  refusal 
to  the  occupant  thereof.  The  title  to  land 
conveyed  by  a  trustee  to  a  native  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provlBions  of  section  1  of 
of  this  Act  with  re8i>ect  to  lands  conveyed 
to  Indians  or  Eskimos  in  townsites  estab- 
lished under  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1891  (26  Stat.  1090;  48  U.8.C.  355),  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Act  of  February  26,  1948 
(62  Stat.  36;  48  U.S.C.  366(e)  ). 

"(g)  So  long  as  the  lands  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trusts  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  have  all  the  powers  to  ad- 
minister the  trust  which  he  oould  confer 
upon  another  trustee,  but  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Alaska  governing  the 
execution  of  trusts. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a 
trustee  who  receives  a  conveyance  under 
this  section  may  convey  without  compensa- 
tion to  private  religious,  charitable,  or  edu- 
cational  institutions   or   organizations    the 


land  occupied  by  buUdlngs  or  facilities  owned 
by  ttxem  on  the  date  the  trust  is  estab- 
lished, where  such  buildings  or  facilities  are 
situated  within  the  boimdartes  of  the  land 
to  be  granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(1)  In  order  to  assist  him  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  appoint  a  oommlHBlon  of 
not  to  exceed  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  one 
of  -whom  shall  be  appointed  from  nomina- 
tions submitted  by  Alaslu  natives  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  commission,  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  its  members, 
provide  for  pa37ment  of  commission  expenses, 
including  employment  of  necessary  person- 
nel, and  provide  such  other  assistance,  within 
existing  authorizations,  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable. The  commission's  duties  may  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  a  roster  of  groups 
of  natives  eligible  to  receive  grants  imder 
section  1(a)  hereof,  rolls  of  natives  eligible 
to  receive  distributions  of  trust  property 
under  section  1(d)  hereof,  rolls  of  natives 
eligible  to  be  granted  a  townsite  lot  under 
section  1(f)  hereof,  and  rolls  of  natives  eli- 
gible to  vote  in  any  election  held  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Before  any  such  roster  or  roll 
Is  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary,  it  shall 
be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
find  to  be  practicable  and  effective,  and  op- 
portunity shall  be  given  to  lodge  protests 
thereto. 

"(J)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $12,000,000,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  defray  costs  of  the 
planning,  subdivision,  survey,  management, 
and  disposal  of  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  either  directly  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  through  contract  with  the 
appropriate  trustee,  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  commission  established  under  sub- 
section (1). 

"(k)  At  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  insular 
Affairs  the  grants  made  under  this  section 
and  an  estimate  of  the  time  needed  to  com- 
plete the  grants.  The  reports  may  be  dis- 
continued when  the  grants  are  substantially 
completed." 

IHTXBIM    ADMINISTXATIOM    VtTDMR    FCaUC    LAND 
LAWS 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may.  subject  to  valid  existing  rlghU,  with- 
draw from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
any  of  the  public  land  laws,  including  with- 
out limitation  selection  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  undo-  the  Statehood  Act  of  July  7, 
1968  (73  Stat.  339),  any  lands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  conveyance  to  a  group  of  natives  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1928 
(44  Stat.  629;  48  UB.C.  866(c) ),  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  this  Act.  A  State  selection  of 
lands  that  are  withdrawn  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved, regardless  of  whether  the  selection 
was  initiated  before  or  after  the  withdrawal. 

(b)  A  native  claim  based  on  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  unwithdrawn  land  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  the  rejection  of  State  selections  or 
other  applications  or  claims  under  the  public 
land  laws. 

(c)  Either  before  withdrawing  lands  under 
this  section  or  before  granting  a  patent  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1826 
(44  Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C.  8S6(c) ).  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  consult  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  with- 
drawal or  grant  on  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 
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IVATIONS   AMD 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  areas  of  lands  and  waters 
heretofore  reserved  and  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Akutan,  Dlo- 
mede,  Karluk,  Unalakleet,  Venetie,  and  Wales 


shaU  IM  hdd  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  native  Inhabitants 
thereof  for  twenty-five  yeen  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  at  wblch  time  the  truat  shall 
be  liquidated  In  the  manner  provided  for  the 
liquidation  of  trusts  under  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  May  26,  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48  UaC 
365(c) ) .  as  amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
During  the  term  of  the  trust  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  eluU  have  aU  of  the  powers 
granted  to  a  trustee  lutder  secUon  3  of  said 
1928  Act,  as  amended.  To  the  extent  such 
areas  are  smaller  than  the  areas  that  oould 
be  conveyed  to  them  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
Uon 3  of  said  1026  Act,  as  amended,  and 
lands  in  that  immediate  vicinity  are  avail- 
able for  grants  under  such  Act,  additional 
lands  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  that  section,  but  only  U  war- 
ranted by  the  economic  needs  of  the  native 
Inhabltanto.  Criteria  applicable  to  these  situ- 
ations shall  be  developed  by  the  commission 
authorized  by  section  3(1)  of  said  1926  Act 
as  amended,  and  shaU  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  as  advisory  recommendations. 

(b)  lAnds  held  1a  trust  pursuant  to  this 
secUon  ShaU  be  subject  to  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  SUte  erf  Alaska,  except  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  trusteeship  such  Und  shall 
not  be  subject  to  SUte  or  local  taxes  on  real 
estate. 

(c)  The  various  reserves  set  aside  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  Secretarial  order  for  native 
use  or  f<»  administration  of  naUve  affairs 
including  tboee  created  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  May  31,  1938  (62  SUt.  593),  shall 
be  revoked  pro  tanto  by  the  grant  of  tlUe 
pursuant  to  section  3  oC  the  Act  of  Mav  25 
1826  (44  SUt.  620:  48  VB.C.  S66(c)).  a^ 
amended  by  section  I  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  trusts  created  by  this  section 
•hall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  and  enforoe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds  that  are  protected 
by  treaty  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
PMty. 

(e)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
with  the  coneurrence  of  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  land.  Issue  to  natives  exclusive 
or  nonexclusive  permits,  for  twenty-five  yevs 
or  lees,  to  nee  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap- 
Pu*  purpoees  any  lands  la  Alaska  that  ue 
owned  by  the  United  States  without  thereby 
acquWng  any  prlvUege  other  than  those 
stated  in  the  permits.  Such  permlU  may 
contain  conditions  deemed  desirable  by  the 
wcreury.  and  shall  be  subject  to  appUcable 
State  game  and  fish  laws.  Any  patinu  or 
leases  hereafter  issued  in  such  areas  pur- 
S  *?  *5"  ^"**  SUUhood  Act,  or^e 
public  land,  minmg.  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  may  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  Issue  such  permlU  and 
to  renew  them  for  an  additional  term  of  not 

St?e"Sr2S.^"'*^"  ''""  '°  "'^  ''"^""°° 

^l^lSDIcnON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COOTIT  OF 
CLAIICS 

Sic.  4  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Court  of 
CU^  "hall  have  JurtKbctioo  to  hear  and 
•djudlcau  a  single  claim  filed  within  six 
mrs  from  the  daU  of  this  Act  by  the  Attor- 
My  General  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  on  be- 
t^  of  all  naUves  of  Alaska  based  on  the 
taking  by  the  United  SUtes  of  any  lands  to 
wnich  any  group  of  such  natives  claims  ab- 
original tlUe  by  reason  of  use  or  occupancy 

««.  48  U.8.C.  S86  (c) ),  as  amended  by  eeo- 

lon  1  of  thU  Act.  K 'the  courTdlrte^iJS; 

that  as  of  Merch  30,  1867,  any  group  ofna- 

date  ^J^  "titled  ae  takes  ee  of  that 
oate,  and  the  oeurt  shell  enter  Judgment  te 
a  sum  equal  to  the  market  viluToT «iS 

^  offsete,  counterdalmi  and  demands  that 
would  be  allowable  under  eectlon  2  of  the 
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Indian  CUIms  Commission  Act  of  August  13 
1946  (60  SUt.  1050;  26  VS.C.  70(a)).  The 
Judgment  shall  be  In  favor  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska  without  regard  to  group  afflllatlona 
A  claim  of  aboriginal  title  to  a  particular 
area  shall  not  be  defeated  because  the  land 
may  have  been  occupied  or  used  by  more 
than  one  identifiable  group  of  natives  of 
Alaska,  but  the  claimants  must  show  that 
there  were  living  upon  the  date  of  this  Act 
natives  of  Alaska  who  are  descendants  of  the 
identifiable  group  through  whom  aboriginal 
title  to  any  area  la  sought  to  be  esUblished. 
The  provisions  of  thU  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  lands  in  southeastern  Alaska  for 
which  a  mooey  Judgment  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  awarded  by  the  Court  of  CUims 
in  the  case  of  The  Tllnglt  and  Haida  Indians 
against  The  United  SUtes,  numbered  47,900; 
or  to  any  lands  that  are  set  aside  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  nativee;  or  to 
any  lands  that  are  subject  to  an  aboriginal 
Utle  claim  adjudicated  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commleeion.  or  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commlaeton  six  months  after  the 
date  of  tlUs  Act.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  six  months  the  plaintiffs  may  cause 
their  claim  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Indian 
Claims  (Tommlielon  and  the  lands  involved 
may  then  be  included  in  the  claim  filed  piir- 
suant  to  this  section. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "na- 
Uves erf  Alaska"  means  all  AlaAan  Indians 
Eskimos,  or  AleuU  of  at  least  one-fourth 
degree  IndUn,  Bekimo.  or  Aleut  blood  Uvlng 
upon  the  daU  of  this  Act  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  any  judgment  or  award  under  this 
section  shall  be  Limited  to  natives  of  Alaska 
Uvlng  upon  the  date  the  Congress  appro- 
priates funds  to  pay  any  Judgment  that  may 
be  entered  against  the  United  SUtes.  It  shall 
not  Include  natives  who  have  shared  or  wiU 
share  In  any  award  In  the  TUnglt  claim  or 
other  claims  adjudicated  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  or  the  Metlakahtla  In- 
tUans  erf  the  Annette  Island  Reservation. 

(c)  The  eo\u-t  ahaU  award  to  the  SUte  of 
Alaska  the  reasonable  cosU  and  expenses,  in- 
cluding counsel  fees,  Inciirred  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  claims  autliorized  to  be  filed  by  this 
section. 

&£.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
right  of  natives  as  citizens  to  acquire  pubUc 
lands  of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  NaUve 
Allotment  Act  of  May  17.  1006  (34  SUt  197) 
as  amended  (48  U*.C.  367),  or  the  provi- 
sions of  other  applicable  sututes. 

Sec.  6.  The  enactment  of  this  leglsUtlon 
ShaU  be  in  full  and  complete  satlsfacUon  of 
aU  claims  of  tribes,  bands,  claru,  villages, 
oommunities,  and  groups  of  natives  against 
the  United  SUtes  based  upon  alleged  aborig- 
inal right,  UUe,  use,  or  occupancy,  excepting 
only  claims  now  pending  in  the  Indian 
Claims  ConunleslOTi  or  the  Court  of  Claims  by 
previous  authorlsatloD  of  the  Congress. 

8k:.  7.  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  section 
3  erf  the  Act  of  May  26,  1B36  (44  SUt.  sao-  48 
U.S.C.  366(c)),  as  amended  by  section  1  of 
this  Act,  BbaU,  eo  long  as  they  remain  not 
subject  to  SUte  or  local  taxes  on  real  esUte 
conUnue  to  be  regarded  as  pubUc  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  Federal  share 
of  any  highway  project  pursuant  to  Utle  28  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. 
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The  multitude  of  inezplalnable  and 
indefensible  unjustified  apendlng  of  tax 
money  in  the  building  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  in  itself  should  have  brought 
about  the  ellamlssal  of  Mr.  Stewart  as 
the  Architect  of  ttie  United  States. 
Howeyer.  he  goes  on  blundering  and 
fumbling.  It  seems  that  his  only  concern 
is  to  vie  with  former  architects  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  a 
reputation  as  a  Capitol  Architect  regard- 
less of  what  fiscal  extractions  he  might 
make  on  the  broken  back  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Everywhere  I  look  I  can  see  perpe- 
trated by  this  U.S.  Architect  actions 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  good  archi- 
tectural work  but,  moreover,  In  com- 
plete defiance  with  the  needs  for  econ- 
omy of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  given  to  statements  of  the 
following  character  but  I  feel  obliged  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  J.  George  Stewart,  the  Capitol 
Architect,  should  resign  and  if  he  does 
not  resign  he  ought  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  carried  in  the  Sun- 
day, June  4,  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  be  printed  In  the  Record  ver- 
batim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capttol  AacHrrxcT  Eaas  Again 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OP 
THE  CAPITOL 


Mr.  LAD8CHB.  Mr.  President,  pa- 
tiently I  have  watched  the  management 
of  the  Architect's  Office  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  J.  George  Stewart  thrtwgh 
the  11  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  Others  have  spoken  about  what 
seems  to  be  unbroken  process  of  stim- 
bling.  fumbling,  and  extravagance  with 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  management  of 
the  Architect's  Office. 


J.  George  Stewart  rides  again. 

The  bumbling  non-architect,  who  holds 
the  rich  architectural  heritage  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  hi  his  unskUled  hands,  has  spon- 
sored preliminary  deeigna  for  a  new  $76  mil- 
lion Library  of  Congress  building— and  has 
been  criticized  sharply  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Archl- 
tecto. 

"Functionally  inadequate." 
"Inhuman  and  overpowering." 
"Visually  unsatisfying." 
Those  were  the  oommenU  of  the  commit- 
tee which  also  noted  that  the  Stewart-fav- 
ored designers  of   the  James  Madiaoa  Me- 
morial Library,  a  branch  of  the  library  of 
Congreos,   clearly   disregarded  congressional 
instructions.  ^^ 

Stewart's  merry  men  did  not  place  the 
building  in  a  park-like  setting  nor  did  they 
Include  Interior  courtyards. 

In  other  worels.  once  me>re  Stewart  has 
told  Congress  to  mind  its  own  business.  He, 
not  they,  will  decide  what's  done  with  the 
public's  money  in  Washington. 

This  is  a  slur  which  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore. 

Already  Stewart  has  been  severely  criU- 
clzed  by  the  public  and  by  arcUtecU  for 
the  mammoth,  ugly  Rayburn  Building  As 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Stewart  rammed 
through  thU  monstrosity  which  cost  far 
more  than  desired.  His  handplcked  archl- 
tecto  then  remodeled  the  Capitol's  East 
Front  in  a  way  that  irriUted  many  people 
and  now  their  contract  for  shoring  up  the 
West  Front  of  the  building  has  been  held  up 
because  of  Stewart's  arbitrary  dealgn  that 
would — in  the  oplniem  of  many  qualified 
architects — ruin  the  symmetry  of  the  fa- 
mous structure. 

It  is  IncrecUble  that  an  elderly  engineer 
such  as  Stewart,  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  13  years  ago,  should  remain  al- 
moet  unchallenged  in  a  posltten  which  re- 
quires both  a  knowledge  erf  the  Tatfince  erf 
architecture  as  well  a*  aa  appredatlaa  for 
the  tracUtlonal  lole  of  tlM  nation's  oapltol 
aa  a  structural  model. 

It  is  Increellble  that  a  man  such  as  Stewart 
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flagrantly  can  disregard  the  ordera,  not  just 
tlie  wishes,  of  Oongzess. 

After  the  Baybum  Building  debacle  and 
the  furor  avw  the  proposed  remodeling  at 
the  Capitol's  West  Promt,  Congress  directed 
Btewart  to  "consult  with"  a  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  over 
all  phasea  of  the  Madison  Ifemorlal  Library. 

"Consultation"  to  Stewart,  apparently 
means  shownlng  the  architects'  committee, 
along  with  various  congressional  groups, 
sketches  and  UKXlels  already  completed.  Ap- 
parently there  were  no  preliminary  dlscus- 
Blans,  or  else  the  committee's  advice  simply 
west  unheeded. 

This  whole  mess  constitutes  a  national 
outrage. 

Stewart  misted  with  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing and  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Madison  Library  Is  a  third  swing  and  miss. 

Three  strllEes  are  out  In  any  league. 

How  many  Is  Stewart  going  to  get? 


TAX-EXEMPT   MUNICIPAIi  BOND 
FINANCZNO 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  Presiclent,  since  last 
weA  when  I  spoke  on  the  dangers  of 
the  increasing  use  of  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  to  finance  private  bosineeses,  an 
investment  counselor  in  New  York  has 
spoken  out  supporting  my  position. 

He  indicates  that  the  continual  large 
addition  of  municipal  bonds  to  the  al- 
ready-deluged market  will  only  work  to 
the  eventual  disruption  of  the  entire 
bond  market.  Only  so  much  money  is 
available  to  absorb  the  bond  issues  for 
sale.  What  happens  then  is  obvious  to 
all  of  us. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
Interested  in  reading  the  letter  and  news 
release  regarding  it  from  John  F.  Thomp- 
son to  the  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York 
City,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SCUDDKB,  SrsivxNS  &  Clakk, 
Neto  York.  S.Y..  June  e.  1967. 
Mr.  L.  K.  CBowLZT, 
'Preaident. 

Municipal  rorum  of  Neto  York, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkas  Qkns:  I  am  returning  the  ballot  on 
the  Proposed  Resolution  marked  disapprove, 
and  my  disapproval  U  so  strong  that  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  failed  to  elaborate  the  reasons 
for  It.  The  resolution  follows  a  pattern  of 
reflex  response  to  the  Treasury  proposal 
which  might  have  been  appropriate  a  few 
yestrs  ago  but  which  has  been  thoroughly  out- 
dated by  recent  developments  In  our  market. 
In  my  opinion  If  we  persist  In  this  approach, 
we  will  find  ourselves  sitting  by  wringing  our 
hands  while  the  tax-exempt  proceeds  to  Its 
own  self  destruction. 

The  basic  problem  of  Industrial  revenue 
financing  has  completely  changed  In  the  past 
two  years.  As  long  as  Industrial  revenue  bond 
Issuance  was  largely  confined  to  small  Issues 
tor  small  or  modest  sized  companies  in 
States  with  economic  resources  well  below 
average,  it  could  be  tolerated  In  our  market 
because  the  volume  was  Inconsequential  In 
relation  to  total  tax-exempt  Issues.  With 
extension  of  its  use  to  the  financing  of  manu- 
facturing plants  for  strong  companies  like 
Armeo  Steel  In  the  strongest  States  like 
Ohio,  the  total  volume  has  jumped  sharply 
from  saoo  mllUon  In  1906  to  an  estimated  SI 
billion  In  1967.  Projecting  this  rate  of  In- 
crease, the  total  could  reach  leveral  billion 
In  two  or  three  years.  In  view  of  steps  In 
this  direction  currently  being  taken  in  such 
States  as  Pennsylvania,  New  Tork,  Massa- 


chusetts, Oregon,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  such  a 
projection  Is  not  out  of  reason. 

In  weighing  the  Impact  of  this  on  our 
market.  It  should  be  reflated  more  to  the  net 
increase  In  total  tax-exempts  outstanding, 
which  has  been  runnlag  around  Sfl.S  billion 
annually,  than  of  the  total  gross  new  Issues. 
Thus  we  can  be  faced  very  shortly  with  an 
Increase  of  one-third  or  one-half  In  the  net 
amount  to  be  absorbed. 

The  flow  of  Investment  funds  available  to 
abecM-b  additional  tax-exempt  financing  is  far 
from  unlimited.  It  does  not  include  the  major 
Institutionalized  flows  of  savings  funds, 
namely,  life  Insurancs  companies,  pension 
funds,  savings  &  loans  and  savings  banks. 
In  some  years  commercial  banks  have  added 
$6  billion  to  their  portfolloe  and  last  year 
the  figure  was  only  tl-8  billion.  Fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies  may  add  $1 
billion  In  good  years,  for  several  years  the 
figure  has  been  nearer  |.6  billion.  Individuals 
Including  trust  funds  may  generally  add 
$1  to  $1.6  bllUon;  last  year  with  yields  at  a 
historic  high  they  added  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion. There  can  be  some  growth  In  these 
sources,  probably  enough  to  absorb  the 
growth  In  state  and  local  financing  for  gen- 
erally accepted  public  purpoees.  But  a  sud- 
den large  addition  as  Is  threatening  in  the  In- 
dustrial revenue  field  (and  Is  potential  In 
the  area  of  arbitrage)  can  only  be  absorbed  if 
there  Is  a  relative  drop  In  tax-exempt  prices 
to  a  level  making  them  attractive  to  the 
major  life  companies  with  tax  brackets 
around  one- third  of  the  46%  corporate  rate. 
This  can  mean  a  15%  loss  in  market  value  of 
long  tax-exempts,  assuming  no  market 
change  In  the  other  departments  of  the  bond 
market.  Herein  lies  the  real  threat  to  our 
market,  and  in  turn  to  the  Independent 
ability  of  states  and  localities  to  do  their  own 
financing. 

When  rates  moved  sharply  higher  In  a  dis- 
orderly market,  the  Federal  government 
would  no  doubt  feel  Impelled  to  assist  state 
and  local  financing  programs.  This  assist- 
ance could  take  the  form  of  a  subsidy  inter- 
est payment  to  those  Issuers  who  sold  tax- 
able securities  or,  more  likely,  a  direct  loan 
program  at  nominal  interest  rates  that  could 
be  financed  with  other  sales  of  "participa- 
tions In  government  assets."  In  either  case 
the  private  market  Involvement  with  state 
and  local  financing  would  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed, as  would  the  Independence  of  that 
financing  from  federal  control. 

It  would  of  course  be  more  desirable  to  end 
Industrial  revenue  financing  by  denying  tax 
deductibility  to  the  lease  rental.  (Unfortu- 
nately there  Is  no  slmlfeir  workable  approach 
to  cover  the  pressing  problem  of  arbitrage.) 
This  would  avoid  rlsltlng  litigation  which 
may  well  threaten  the  continued  image  of 
tax-exemption  as  "constitutional  reciprocal 
Immimity."  This  Imags  is  desirable  but  not 
vital.  Most  of  us  have  Imown  since  the  salary 
cases  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  Congress 
Is  the  real  bulwark  we  have  to  depend  upon 
for  continuation  of  tax-exemption. 

At  this  point  I  submit  it  is  much  better  to 
risk  the  Image  than  to  risk  the  relative  value 
position  of  the  tax-exetnpt  market.  I  believe 
this  states  the  choice  Iti  more  realistic  terms 
than  does  your  letter.  There  is  a  real  threat  to 
the  tax-exempt  market,  but  its  source  Is 
prospective  massive  Industrial  revenue  and 
arbitrage  financing,  not  the  Treasury.  If  the 
Treasury  really  wanted  to  conspire  to  elimi- 
nate tax-exemption  they  would  let  these 
abuses  continue  until  the  market  value  of 
tax-exemption  deteriorated.  Then  the  rest 
would  be  easy  as  there  would  be  Uttle  for 
anyone  to  defend. 

In  all  fairness  I  think  the  membership 
of  the  Forum  shoxild  receive  the  case  against 
the  Resolution  and  if  you  wish  to  use  the 
text  of  this  letter  for  that  purpose,  you  have 
my  permission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ioHir  F.  Thompson. 


[News  release   ot  the   Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America] 

PaOMINXNT      iNVKSTKKIfT       COTTNSXLOR       Haps 

MmndPAi.  Foaxnc  or  Nxw  York  Rssolu- 

TION    OK   FSDESAI.   TAXATION    Or   LOCAI.   Qov- 

XRNMXMT  OsuoanoNS 

A  prominent  Investment  counselor  today 
termed  a  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Forum 
of  New  York  concerning  Federal  taxation  of 
Interest  Income  on  municipal  bonds  "out- 
dated." The  resolution  which  was  submitted 
to  Municipal  Forum  of  New  YtM-k  members 
for  approval  or  disapproval  opposes  any  in- 
cursion on  the  Immunity  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion of  State  and  local  obllgaUons.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  recently  announced 
that  it  plans  to  submit  a  bill  that  would 
deny  tax-exemption  on  the  Interest  derived 
from  the  so-called  municipal  Industrial  rev- 
enue bonds. 

In  a  sharply  worded  letter  to  the  President 
of  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York,  John  p. 
Thompson  of  Scudder,  Stevens  and  Clark 
(New  York),  said  that  the  resolution  "foi- 
lows  a  pattern  of  refiex  response  to  the  Treas- 
ury  proposal  which  might  have  been  appro- 
priate a  few  years  ago  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly outdated  by  recent  developmenu  in 
our  market." 

He  said  that  the  threatened  large  addi- 
tion of  municipal  Industrial  revenue  bonds 
could  make  It  impossible  tor  Investors  to 
absorb  the  growth  In  State  and  local  financ- 
ing even  for  generally  accepted  public  pur- 
poses. If  this  happens,  according  to  Thomp- 
son,  the  value  of  the  tax-exempt  market 
could  be  seriously  impaired. 

Thompson  was  In  effect  supporting  the 
position  taken  recently  by  the  Board  of  Qov- 
ernors  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  IBA  Oovernors  passed 
a  resolution  at  their  Spring  Meeting  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  support  of  the  Treasury 
bill. 

Thompson  discounted  the  Constitutional 
question  saying  that  the  "Constitutional 
reciprocal  immunity"  image  Is  desirable  but 
not  vital.  "At  this  point"  he  said,  "It  is 
much  better  to  risk  the  Image  than  to  risk 
the  relative  value  position  of  the  tax-exempt 
market." 

He  concluded  that  the  real  threat  to  the 
tax-exempt  market  Is  "massive  industrial 
revenue  and  arbitrage  financing  and  not  the 
Treasury  Department." 
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CIVILIZE  OUR  STRIKE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  been  actively  urging 
the  adoption  of  legislation  which  would 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  par- 
alyzing national  strikes,  yet  would  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  the  fullest  degree.  To  that  end, 
I  have  introduced  S.  176,  a  bill  to  create 
a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations. 

The  current  impasse  over  legislation 
on  the  railroad  strike  is  but  another  illus- 
tration of  trying  to  use  stop-gap  tech- 
niques, with  the  result  that  we  bounce 
from  crisis  to  crisis  without  any  real 
plan. 

Under  our  system,  we  use  the  courts 
to  resolve  all  sorts  of  disputes  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  concluded.  And  it  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  civilizing  hand  of 
court  review  is  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  equitable  solution  of  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star,  in  its 
lead  editorial  of  June  18,  1967,  has  some 
excellent  thoughts  on  the  problem  and  I 
commend  its  philosophy  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 


sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Star,  "Why  Not  Civilize  Our  Strike  Pro- 
cedures?" be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 

CONGIIESSIONAL  RKCOKD: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Why  Not  Civilize  Oua  Stkikk  Pboceoukzs? 

If  the  disgraceful  performance  In  the 
House  on  Thursday  did  nothing  else.  It  pro- 
vided a  powerful  argument  for  permanent 
legislation  which,  when  collective  bargaining 
has  broken  down,  would  require  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration  of  major  Indus- 
trial disputes. 

Senator  Morse  described  the  House  retreat 
on  the  railroad  strike  bill  as  a  "legislative 
mockery,"  which  Indeed  It  was.  But  the  fault 
does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  House  Iilembers. 

In  his  state  of  the  union  message  In  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  President  Johnson  said:  "And  I 
also  intend  to  ask  Congress  to  consider  meas- 
ures which,  without  improperly  invading 
state  and  local  authority,  will  enable  us  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  national  Interest." 
That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  But  nothing 
has  come  of  It.  The  promise  was  not  even 
repeated  in  the  January,  1967,  message. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  President  has 
defanlted  on  his  obligation  to  take  a  strong 
lead  in  providing  the  public  with  continuing 
legal  protection  against  crlppUng  strikes.  He 
has  preferred  Instead  to  pass  the  buck  to 
Congress  on  an  emergency  basis,  and  the 
Members  resent  it.  Furthermore,  and  the 
Congressmen  know  it,"  there  Is  almost  no 
chance  of  getting  effective  legislation 
through  unless  the  President  gets  behind  a 
meaningful  bm  and  really  pushes  it. 

There  was  some  Indication  Ust  week  that 
the  administration  has  decided  to  take  a 
harder  Itne  against  recalcitrant  union  lead- 
ers. Dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  a  nation- 
wide rail  strike,  Alan  8.  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  denounced  Roy  Slemlller, 
president  of  the  intematlonal  Association 
of  Ma(^ilnists,  the  source  from  which  the 
strike  threat  oomea.  Boyd  said  that  Slemlll- 
er typifies  "Hi  group  of  Individuals  extreme- 
ly small  In  number,  who  apparently  have  no 
concern  for  the  pubhc  welfare,  but  only  for 
their  own  selfish  Interests." 

This  was  quite  a  switch  for  an  administra- 
tion whose  thnld  spokesmen  hertofore  have 
insisted  on  describing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  the  railroad  dispute  as  "medlaUon 
to  flnaUty." 

Resentment  In  the  House  over  the  Presi- 
dent's tactics  surfaced  on  several  occasions, 
notably  In  remarks  by  Representative  Ander- 
son, an  Illinois  Republican. 

While  applauding  the  Boyd  remarks  as  a 
welcome  though  belated  show  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  Anderson 
went  on  to  say:  "I  am  tired  of  hearing  about 
a  'crlsU'  every  year  In  this  chamber  and 
that  I've  got  to  pass  this  bill  this  afternoon 
in  precisely  thu  form  without  amendments 
because  ths  administration  has  said  this  is 
the  only  way  ths  job  can  be  done.  Why  has 
not  ths  presidential  task  force  reported  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  Congress  on  emergency 
strike  legUlaUon?  Because  a  consensus  can- 
not be  reached.  Somebody's  feelings  may  be 
hurt.  Somebody's  toes  might  have  to  be 
stepped  on." 

It  was  not  resentment  alone,  of  course, 
which  led  the  House  to  kill  the  compulsory 
arbitration,  or  msdlatton  to  finaUty,  section 
of  the  admlBlstratlon'B  railroad  bill.  A  more 
potent  factor  undoubtedly  was  the  pressure 
appUed  by  the  union  lobbyists  aixl  the  fear 
of  political  reprisal  against  members  voting 
contrary  to  their  demands.  But  the  element 
of  reaentmaot  was  there,  and  if  the  admin - 
IstraUon  continues  to  dodga  the  basic  Issue — 
effecUve  permanent  legislation— it  is  going  to 
discover  on*  of  thsM  days  that  the  House 
wlU  refuse  to  go  along  with  any  kind  of 


last-mlnute  Improvisation  to  deal  with   a 
particular  strike  threat. 

As  matters  stand  there  will  be  no  railroad 
strike  after  tomghfs  deadline.  The  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  both  of  which 
bar  a  strike  for  90  days,  presumably  will  be 
sent  to  conference  this  week.  And  the  union 
leaders  have  said  there  will  be  no  strike 
while  the  conferees  are  considering  the  meas- 
ures. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  however,  one 
central  fact  remains:  The  nation's  lawmakers 
In  the  House,  whose  primary  obligation 
should  be  to  their  constituents,  have  proved 
themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting 
their  responsibility  to  protect  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. And  if  a  strike  should  come,  those 
members  who  voted  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  bUl  should  be  held  strictly  to  account  by 
the  voters. 

There  Is  only  one  valid  basis  for  opposing 
this  bin.  In  and  of  Itself,  the  measure  is  emi- 
nently fair  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  six 
shop  unions  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

These  six  unions  represent  137,000  rail- 
road workers — ^journeymen  mechanics,  their 
helpers,  apprentices,  powerhouse  anployees 
and  railway  shop  laborers.  The  remaining 
750,000  railroad  employees,  73  percent  ot  the 
total,  successfully  negotiated  new  contracts. 
There  have  been  two  reeommendatlons  for 
settlement.  One,  by  an  emergency  board  ap- 
pointed under  the  BaUway  Labor  Act,  was 
accepted  In  Its  entirety  by  the  carriers  and 
rejected  down  the  line  by  the  unions.  Then  a 
second  board,  headed  by  Judge  Fahy,  who 
retired  recently  from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here,  was  set  up.  It  returned  recom- 
mendations somewhat  more  favorable  to  the 
unions.  The  carriers  agreed  to  some  prc^Kisals 
and  rejected  others.  The  unions  rejected 
all  of  them.  And  there  the  matter  stands. 
For  while  the  House  action  leaves  In  the  bill 
machinery  for  a  third  recommended  settle- 
ment, it  knocks  out  the  essential  provision 
which  would  have  compelled  both  parties  to 
accept  It. 

What  then,  is  the  vaBd  basis  for  opposing 
this  btll?  In  onr  opinion,  simply  this:  It  Is 
an  ad  hoc  measure — a  bill  wfaidi  even  In  the 
form  in  which  It  passed  the  Senate  would 
deal  effectively  with  this  case  only.  It  would 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  other  ominous 
strike  threats  looming  on  the  horizon.  It 
would  leave  Congress,  which  Is  woefuUy  un- 
equipped for  the  task.  In  the  business  of 
having  to  devise  some  patchwork  seUleraent 
on  a  case  by  case  basis  for  each  new  strike 
threat  as  It  arises.  To  sum  it  \»p.  It  Is  a  bill 
which  would  not  adequately  protect  the 
public  interest — and  any  legislation  which 
would  provide  less  simply  will  not  do. 

In  no  other  area  of  our  society  are  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  left  to  fight  it  out  be- 
tween themselves,  and  most  certainly  not  if 
the  consequences  of  their  private  fight  would 
cut  across  the  public  Interest.  We  have  courts 
of  law  for  the  settlement  of  these  contro- 
versies. We  should  have  labor  courts,  or  what- 
ever one  may  choose  to  call  them,  in  which 
labor-management  dilutes,  other  means 
falling,  would  have  to  be  settled. 

Ours  Is  a  complex  industrial  society,  not  a 
jungle  in  which  the  party  with  the  biggest 
club  wins.  And  this  is  especially  true  when  It 
is  the  public,  not  the  parties,  which  really 
gets  clubbed  on  the  head. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  compulsory 
arbitration  won't  work  In  a  free  society.  We 
think  it  will  work — U  the  law  is  carefully 
drawn  to  provide  fair  procedures,  if  the 
judges  are  Impartial,  If  the  penalties  for  a 
refusal  to  comply  are  severe  enough  ai>d  If 
the  will  to  Impose  them  exists.  If  anything 
is  clear.  It  is  that  the  United  States  of  the 
twentieth  century  wUl  have  to  move  In  this 
direction. 


KODIAK'S  RISE  AND  SUCCESS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  prog- 
ress— beneficial  progress,  which  spells  an 


improvement  In  the  community's  econ« 
omy  and  also  a  wise  use  of  its  natural  re- 
sources— is  always  gratifying  and  worth 
hailing. 

Pertinent  to  this  salute  is  an  article 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Kodlak  Mir- 
ror"— ^which  revealed  another  aspect  of 
that  community's  progress  by  its  trans- 
formation from  a  weekly  into  a  daily — 
headed  "Kodiak  Jumps  to  Third  Most 
Important  Fishery  Port  in  United 
States." 

Behind  this  story  are  some  multiple 
and  praiseworthy  achievements.  They 
are: 

First.  The  completely  transformed  and 
improved  conservation  practices  in  Mis 
management  of  Alaska's  fisheries  which 
have  taken  place  since  Alaskan  state- 
hood. Tragic  and  unchecked  depletion 
of  Alaska's  fishery  resoiu'ces  under  ttie 
Federal  agency  which  had  been  in  charge 
of  them  for  the  two  decades  x>rior  to 
statehood — namely,  the  nsh  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — ceased  when  a  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable State  agency,  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  took  its 
place.  As  a  result  Alaska's  sorely  depleted 
fisheries — depleted  in  the  case  of  salmon 
almost  to  Uie  vanislilng  point — are  grad- 
ually being  restored,  with  resulting  eco- 
nomic t>eneflts  to  Aladca's  nimierous 
coastal  communities  dependent  on  the 
fisheries  for  their  livelihood. 

Second.  The  great  advances  that  have 
been  made  In  developing  a  long  unluown 
resource — the  Alaska  king  crab.  That 
mammoth  crustacean  which  rivals 
Maine  lobster  as  a  delicacy  was  virtually 
unheard  of  15  years  ago.  In  large  degree 
its  recognition,  wide  distribution  and  ac- 
ceptance are  due  to  the  pioneering,  both 
in  vision  and  in  action,  of  an  Alaskan 
named  Lowell  Wakefield,  who  has  de- 
veloped this  product  to  the  extent  Uiat  it 
has  become  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  beyond,  and 
has  successfully  been  marketed. 

Third.  The  active  support  of  the  Small 
Bu^nese  AdministratiaQ  in  processing 
disaster  loans  to  mitigate  the  tragic 
effects  of  the  disaster  which  struck 
Kodiak  and  other  Alaskan  communities 
on  March  27, 1964,  and  hu  enabled  t^ese 
stricken  areas  to  go  far  in  recovery. 

Fourth.  The  militant  guidance  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  mayor  of  Kodiak,  Peter  De- 
veau,  whose  unceasing  course  of  conduct 
has  demonstrated  one  of  the  basic  truths 
of  our  time — namely,  that  the  democratic 
process  to  be  successful  requires  leader- 
ship. Pete  Deveau  has  furnished  it  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  as  the  progress  of 
his  city  in  the  slightly  over  3  years  since 
the  earthquake  demonstrates. 

It  is  extremely  satisfying  to  be  able  to 
repoii;  such  an  outstanding  example  of 
community  progress  in  which  individual 
leadership  on  the  municipal  level,  know- 
how  and  poUcy  on  the  State  level,  and 
Federal  co(K)eration  have  combined  to 
bring  about  so  gratifying  a  result.  The 
community  itself  deserves  a  large  share 
of  credit. 

■nils  sxrccess  should  and  wUl  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  local  new^aper,  which 
now  becomes  Alaska's  seventh  member 
of  the  press  to  i4>pear  daily,  joining 
Ketchikan,  Sitka,  Juneau,  the  two  papers 
in  Anchorage,  and  one  in  Fairbanks  in 
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serving  news  and  comment  to  its  readers 
every  24  hours.  As  a  former  newspaper- 
mtm  I  cheer  this  event.  A  good  newspaper 
goes  to  make  a  good  town. 

I  aj!^  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Kodlak  Mirror  showing 
Kodlak's  rise  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remailcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
KoDiAK   Jumps  to  Thdu)   Most   Impoktant 

PiSHSaT  POBT  IN  Unttsd  Statzs 

Would  you  believe  Kodlak  \&  now  the  num- 
ber one  fldilng  port  of  the  entire  nation? — 
No? — Well,  would  you  beUeve  Kodlak  Is  the 
third  mo«t  Important  In  the  Nation? — It  Is! 
According  to  statistics  released  by  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  this 
week,  Kodlak  ranks  as  the  nation's  third 
most  important  fishery  port  with  landings 
worth  •13  million  dollars  to  the  fisherman 
in  1966 — $S  million  more  than  Boeton,  Mass. 
Alaska  remains  the  number  one  fishery 
state  with  landings  valued  at  (74  million  and 
the  producto  worth  about  *200  million — some 
as  percent  greater  than  for  California,  the 
number  two  state  In  fisheries,  says,  BCP^s 
Jim  Branson  and  C.  E.  Nlckerson.  Branson 
Is  stationed  In  Kodlak  and  Is  high  seas  sur- 
veillance and  enforcement  agent  for  the  bu- 
reau. Nlckerson  Is  loan  agent  stationed  In 
Juneau. 

They  point  out  that  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  re- 
mains the  nation's  number  one  port  In  land- 
ings with  Blloxi,  Miss.,  by  Kodlak  In  niimber 
thive  spot  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  number  four 
spot. 

One  new  Alaska  product  barely  several 
yean  old  productlonwlse — fish  eggs — In  1966 
Jumped  to  a  wholesale  value  worth  approxi- 
mately t4  million — about  36  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  total  U.S.  halibut  landings  In 
the  Padflcl 

Salmon  roe  was  produced  to  the  tune  of 
three  million  dollars  worth  In  Alaska  In  1966. 
Herring  roe's  value  was  (360,000  with  an 
additional  $600,000  worth  of  cured  kelp  with 
eggs  produced — twice  the  value  of  the  hake 
fishery  ci  OregonI 

Kodlak's  Importance  as  one  of  the  major 
fishery  ports  of  the  United  States  Is  again 
reflected  by  the  figures  d  the  BCP's  loan  case 
summary,  which  shows  that  out  of  $2,733,- 
6S3  total  value  at  loans  api>roved  in  Alaska, 
Kodlak  fishermen  received  $1,161,487.  The 
fact  tltat  the  loans  were  in  larger  amounts 
for  larger  type  vessels  than  elsewhere  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  of  the  343  loans  ap- 
proved in  Alaska,  only  45  of  them  were  from 
Kodlak  and  represent  the  $1,161,487. 

Nlckerson  pointed  out  that  these  figures 
do  not  Include  loans  for  several  large  vessels 
now  under  construction  for  Kodlak  fisher- 
men. He  also  points  out  that  the  flgtires  do 
not  include  loans  for  village  fishermen 
around  the  island.  For  instance,  seven  ap- 
plications were  received  from  Old  Harbor, 
six  of  which  were  approved  for  a  total  of 
$16,100.  Two  applications  were  received  from 
OuElnkie  and  approved  for  a  total  of  $6,100. 
Twenty-six  of  the  loans  approved  for  Ko- 
dlak were  Disaster  Loans  with  a  total  of 

$594,306. 

Although  the  catch  of  king  crab  during 
the  current  season  has  dropped  in  the  Ko- 
dlak area  and  the  area  salmon  predictions 
are  not  encouraging  for  this  season,  there  Is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  Kodlak  will  rack  up 
another  record  year  by  Dec.  81,  because  of 
the  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  other 
fishery  products  available  in  area  waters, 
particularly  shrimp. 

Overshadowed  In  past  years  by  the  king 
crab  fishery,  little  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  local  shrimp  processing  industry  despite 
the  fact  that  the  three  plants  In  shrimp  op- 
erations here  already  made  Kodlak  the  nvim- 
ber  one  shrimp  port  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Ooost.  Now  other  plants  are  entering  the 
shrimp  fishery  here  and  a  sizeable  increase 


in  the  catch  is  anticipated.  Some  observers 
believe  Kodlak  will  become  the  major  shrimp 
port  of  the  nation  within  a  very  short  time. 
Area  fishermen  and  processors  have  also 
begun  ezpIorat<M'y  and  experimental  opera- 
tions into  other  fishery  products  available 
in  Kodlak  area  waters.  Though  they  are  still 
in  the  experimental  and  exploratory  stages, 
it  Is  considered  very  possible  and  probable 
that  the  Tanner  crab  ("Snow"  crab), 
Dungeness  crab,  razor  dam,  scallop,  and 
bottomfish  will  each  develop  into  substan- 
tial fisheries. 


ROBTTST    AND    POPTJLAB 


SPENCER  TRACY 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  Spencer  Tracy  died  last 
week,  millions  of  Americans  felt  a  keen 
sense  of  loss.  For  Spencer  Tracy  was  a 
part  of  our  households,  a  part  of  our 
growing  up,  a  part  of  our  lives.  His  roles 
were  as  disparate  as  the  many  faces  of 
America — yet  in  all  of  them,  and  in  his 
private  life  as  well,  he  conveyed  qualities 
of  individuality  and  self-reliance  with 
which  we  all  identified.  He  was  a  product 
of  Hollywood's  golden  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a  man  apart,  a  star 
who  always  managed  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  system  wliich  employed 
his  talents. 

Bosley  Crowther  of  the  New  York 
Times  put  it  very  well  the  other  day. 

They  aren't  writing  many  stories  these 
days  about  Mr.  Tracy's  kind  of  man — 

He  wrote — 

And  even  If  they  were,  there  aren't  many 
actors  who  could  play  thetn. 

Spencer  Tracy  was  highly  regarded  by 
millions — by  moviegoers  and  colleagues 
alike.  I  considered  him  a  friend,  and  was 
(Hie  of  those  who  greatly  admired  him. 
He  brought  pleasure — humor  and  ex- 
citement and  adventure — ^to  Americans 
of  all  ages.  The  sympathy  of  all  of  us 
goes  now  to  all  of  those  who  were  close 
to  him. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Crowther's  article  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Captain  Codragkous 
(By  Boeley  Crowther) 

It  is  natural  for  a  long-time  moviegoer  to 
wax  sentimental  and  sad  over  the  death  of  a 
favorite  actor  whose  intense  and  distin- 
guished career  has  paralleled  one's  own 
growing  older  and  provided  many  memorable 
Joys.  We  all  tend  to  weate  Into  the  fabric  of 
our  own  experiences  the  self-Identifications 
and  emotional  associations  we  have  inevi- 
tably made  with  the  actors  and  actresses 
whose  characterizations  we  have  especially 
enjoyed,  so  that  their  slmultatlons  of  exi)erl- 
ence  become,  in  a  way,  a  part  of  ours. 

This  is  a  simple  phenomenon  that  reg- 
ularly occurs  as  a  consequence  of  exposure  to 
the  device  of  theater,  anfl  it  needs  no  further 
exploration  or  extenuation  here.  We  have  our 
personal  attachments  to  our  favorite  stars, 
and  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  general  sadness 
and  personal  loss  when  they  die. 

But  the  death  of  Spencer  Tracy,  whose 
passing  a  week  ago  came  as  no  surprise  to 
those  aware  of  the  pathetic  erosion  of  his 
health,  is  sadly  slgniflcant  of  something 
more  than  the  departure  of  a  personal  fa- 
vorite. It  breaks  one  mui«  strong  and  vibrant 
cable  In  the  slowly  crumbling  bridge  between 
motion  pictures  of  this  generation  and  the 
great  ones  of  the  past. 


Mr.  Tracy  was  of  that  order  of  robust  and 
popular  male  stars  brought  into  prominence 
and  distinction  in  the  first  decade  of  talking 
films.  They  Included  Clark  Oable,  Gary 
Cooper,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Wallace  Beery 
and  ErroU  Plynn,  who  have  aU  been  gathered 
to  their  maker,  and  James  Cagney,  Edward 
G.  Robinson  and  Predrlc  March,  who  are 
fortunately  still  with  us,  but  not  as  active  as 
they  used  to  be.  Mr.  Tracy  was  one  of  those 
stalwart  actors  who  were  nurtured  and 
splraled  to  the  top  in  the  old  star  system 
the  major  studios  promoted  when  they 
needed  full  ranks  of  contract  players  to  per- 
form and  adorn  their  many  films. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  that  system — and 
there  were  many,  including  the  fact  that  con- 
tract players  were  often  forced  to  do  pictures 
for  which  they  had  no  qualifications  or 
taste — It  did  provide  plenty  of  work  for 
actors  and  give  them  plenty  of  chance  to 
develop  their  skills  and  project  the  personali- 
ties they  possessed. 

Fn.LAX  or  STRENGTH 

How  well  we  remember  Mr.  Tracy's  sur- 
prising emergence  in  the  role  of  the  tough- 
quarter  priest  in  "San  Francisco"  after  a 
succession  of  unimpressive  roles  as  gangsters 
and  various  other  low-llfes,  and  his  simul- 
taneous appearance  as  the  Innocent  man  who 
was  arrested  as  a  kidnaping  suspect  in 
"f^iry"  and  was  almost  lynched  by  an 
agitated  mob.  He  was  forceful,  honest  and 
Impressive  in  these  two  dissimilar  roles,  and 
proved  beyond  any  question  that  he  was  an 
actor  to  watch.  But,  of  course.  It  was  bis 
brilliant  performance  as  the  Gloucester 
Portuguese  fisherman  in  the  film  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous"  that  won 
for  him  the  renown  (and  his  first  Oscar)  that 
he  so  ably  shouldered  in  a  great  variety  of 
roles  through  30  years. 

I  would  guess  that  these  years  of  appli- 
cation and  devotion  to  a  job  that  he  was 
able  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  system  and  hU 
own  Intense  desire — 21  of  those  years  were 
Bp>ent  as  a  contract  player  with  Metro-Gold- 
W3m-Mayer — ^provided  him  with  the  con- 
tinuity, security  and  associates  that  brought 
forth  the  fundamental  and  consistent  image 
that  Mr.  Tracy  presented  to  the  world. 

It  was  that  of  a  strong,  self-reliant.  In- 
sistently just  and  moral  man  whose  basic 
sense  of  rectitude  towards  others  was 
matched  by  his  sense  of  humor  towards 
himself.  Whether  his  role  was  the  title 
character  In  "Edison  the  Man"  or  the  rugged 
Father  Flanagan  In  "Boy's  Town"  or  Clarence 
Darrow  In  "Inherit  the  Wind"  or  the  crip- 
pled war  veteran  in  "Bad  Day  at  Black 
Rock"  or  the  American  Jurist  In  "Judgment 
at  Nuremberg,"  Mr.  Tracy  was  forever  the 
Image  of  that  architectural  pride,  a  pillar  of 
strength. 

AFTERNOON  PERIOD 

Even  In  the  several  delightful  comedy  roles 
he  played  In  what  might  be  gracefully  de- 
scribed as  his  afternoon  period — such  films 
as  "Woman  of  the  Year,"  "State  of  the  Un- 
ion." "Pat  and  Mike"  and  "Adam's  Rib"  with 
his  favorite  partner,  Katharine  Hepburn,  or 
the  indelible  "Father  of  the  Bride"  with 
Elizabeth  Taylor — he  was  Invariably  the 
sort  of  American  guy  you  could  depend  on 
to  help  pull  a  woman  or  a  picture  out  of  a 
Jam. 

They  aren't  writing  many  stories  these 
days  about  Mr.  Tracy's  Itind  of  man.  And 
even  if  they  were,  there  aren't  many  actors 
who  could  play  them.  The  training  and 
maturity  reqxUred  to  project  the  subdued, 
commanding  Image  are  not  being  accumu- 
lated to  any  degree.  Actors  are  too  busy  being 
producers  and  figuring  out  ways  to  keep  their 
Income  taxes  down. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Tracy's  last  picture, 
which  he  completed  a  week  or  so  liefore  he 
died — a  serlo-comedy  called  "Ouess  Who's 
Coming  to  Dinner" — has  ICiss  Hepburn  and 
Sidney  Poltler  as  co-stars  and  is  about  an 


upper-mlddle-claas  oouple  whose  daugh- 
ter becomes  engaged  to  a  Negro.  Produced 
and  directed  by  Stanley  Kramer,  who  has 
made  Mr.  Tracy's  last  three  films,  it  should 
be  bold  and  honest,  modem  yet  reflective 
of  tlie  past. 


PRESIDENT  PRCX7LAIM8  NATIONAL 
COAL  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ghiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  week  of  June  18  through  June 
24  has  been  designated  as  National  Coal 
Week  by  Presidential  proclamation. 

Acting  in  recognition  of  congressional 
passage  of  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  the 
President  on  June  15  signed  the  proc- 
lamation, and  in  doing  bo,  he  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  vital 
place  which  coal  has  occupied  and  con- 
tinues to  occupy  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  the  spon- 
sor in  the  Senate  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution laying  the  foundation  for  the  dec- 
laration of  this  week  as  National  Coal 
Week,  honoring  the  coal  industry  and 
the  National  Coal  Association  for  Its  en- 
lightened leadership. 

I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  bring 
this  proclamation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  so  that  note  may  be  taken  of 
the  many  challenges  which  lie  ahead  for 
coal  as  a  mcUor  element  in  our  Nation's 
fuel  industry.  Research  on  coal  today 
holds  promise  of  providing  a  commer- 
cially successful  process  for  conversion 
of  coal  to  gasoline;  it  is  exploring  the 
potentials  for  development  of  an  indus- 
try for  coal  gassiflcation  with  gas  to  be 
shipped  through  existing  pipelines  to  in- 
dustrial centers;  said  it  is  opening  ex- 
citing possibilities  with  regard  to  addi- 
tional usage  by  electric  utilities. 

Coal  has  a  wide  horizon — a  horizon 
open  to  new  usages  and  new  opportu- 
nities to  serve  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Na- 
tional Coal  Week  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Nationai.  Coax.  Wkxx — A  Pioclajcatiom  bt 

THK  PacsmKNT  or  THM  UNirxD  Stars  of 

Ambuca 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  Indiana  in 
what  is  now  Arizona  began  to  mine  coal  as 
a  fuel  for  baking  pottery.  Prom  that  remote 
beginning  grew  a  great  industJ^  that  con- 
tributed mlghtUy  to  our  development  as  • 
Nation. 

Coal  fed  the  steam  engines  that  conquered 
our  rivers  and  pushed  our  frontiers  west- 
ward. It  smelted  the  iron  that  built  cities 
and  railroads  and  automobUes.  It  warmed 
our  hcxnes  and  provided  the  ctirrent  to  light 
them. 

It  fired — and  is  still  firing — the  furnaces  of 
freedom. 

Today,  our  expanding  technology  imposes 
new  demands  on  the  coal  Industry  to  assure 
its  futiu-e  service  as  a  source  of  energy,  and 
as  a  continued  source  of  livelihood  for  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

All  Americans  look  to  the  leaders  of  this 
great  industry — management  and  labor 
alike — to  continue  their  efforts  toward  fur- 
ther technological  advancement.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  well-being  that  this 
great  natural  resotirce,  which  has  meant 
much  to  our  history,  continue  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's tomorrow. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 20,  has  asked  me  to  direct  attenUon 
to  this  abundant  resource.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  June  18-24, 
1967,  as  National  Coal  Week.  I  call  upon  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation  to  participate  in 
observance  of  that  week,  in  honor  of  the 
National  Coal  Associution. 

I  Invite  the  Oovemora  of  the  various  States 
to  issue  proclamations  for  this  purpose.  I 
encourage  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  Join  In  suitable  obaervancee  of  Na- 
tional Coal  Week,  including  public  meetings, 
exhibits,  and  news-media  features. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fif- 
teenth day  of  June  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  nlntey-flrst. 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President : 

Dean  Rirsx, 
Secretary  of  State. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  O'CLOCK  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  S 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  June  20, 
1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  19  (legislative  day  of  June 
12),  1967: 

Unitkd  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fifth  emergency  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  nUnols. 

Joseph  John  Sisco,  of  Maryland. 

WiUiam  B.  Buffum,  oC  Maryland. 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  at  California. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  19  (legl^tive  day  of 
June  12),  1967: 

UNrmi  Nations 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fifth  emergency  special  sesslcm  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  nilnois. 

Joseph  John  Sisco,  of  Maryland. 

Wllll&m  B.  Buffum,  of  Uaryland. 

Richard  P.  Pedersen,  of  California. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  19  (legislative  day 
Of  June  12),  1967: 

POSTlCASrat 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  31,  1967,  of  Donald  H.  Langley  to 
be  postmaster  at  South  Eoston,  in  ttie  State 

of  Bfassachusetts. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Reactor  Grade  Extmded  Zircaloy  Tabiiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mak- 
ing these  remarks  because  I  know  that 
various  United  States  and  foreign  inter- 
ests In  the  nuclear  reactor  field  usually 
monitor  what  is  said  hi  Congress. 

A  new  method  to  manufacture  zircaloy 
tubing  by  the  extrusion  process  has  been 
developed  by  one  of  my  constituents.  He 
claims  the  tubing  produced  by  this  proc- 
ess has  a  crystaUine  structure  reorienta- 
tatlon  which  results  in  a  slower  corrosive 
and  deterioration  rate;    also  that  the 


process  produces  a  thinner  wall  tube. 
The  former  quaUty  would  permit  longer 
life  reEu:tor  fuel  elements  and  the  latter 
quality  would  work  toward  neutron 
economy.  Both  qualities  would  tend  to 
improve  reactor  economics. 

The  difficulty  with  the  process  Is  that 
a  large  investment  is  required  for  suita- 
ble extrusion  machinery.  I  am  told  that, 
although  test  reports  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  under  contract  with  the  AEC 
in  part  support  the  above  claimed  ad- 
vantages, the  patent  holder  has  been  un- 
able to  interest  tubing  manufacturers  be- 
cause of  these  costs. 

Perhaps  some  company  who  scans 
these  pages  might  be  looking  for  just 
such  a  process.  If  so  it  may  contact  Ver- 
non R.  Powell,  35  59th  Place,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  90803.  Frankly,  this  Is 
about  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  help 
him  with  his  problem. 


Clifton,  N  J.,  Celebrates  SOtli  Amurersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Clifton,  N.J.,  is  celebrating  this  year  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  chaitering. 

CUfton  was  incorporated  as  a  city  on 
April  26,  1917,  although  it  had  existed 
as  part  of  the  township  of  Acquacka- 
nonk  since  1693.  The  area  in  northern 
New  Jersey  had  been  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1684.  The  Clifton  section  of 
Acquackanonk  Township  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  farming  and  saw 
and  grist  milling  in  its  early  days.  The 
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magazine,  lAdieE'  Home  JounuJ,  was 
founded  here. 

Since  April  ldl7,  the  city  haa  hsMl  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  progress.  There 
is  a  remsu:kable  dlverBiflcation  of  Indus- 
try in  the  community  and  there  is  vir- 
tually no  sliuu  problem.  The  family  in- 
come from  1960  was  the  highest  of  any 
large  municipality  in  the  State  said  the 
per  capita  cost  for  municipal  services  is 
the  lowest  In  the  State. 

I  am  happy  to  wish  Clifton  and  its 
mayor,  Joseph  Vanecek,  and  its  city 
manager,  William  Holster,  another  50 
years  of  continued  progress  in  this,  its 
golden  Jubilee  year. 


Despite  Secretary  Mclfamara's  obstinacy,  It 
wUl  dictate  deploymeat  of  a  US  system.  Al- 
ready It  Is  causing  India  to  think  In  terms 
a<  a  nuclear  weapons  arsenai  and  tindoubtedly 
Japan  soon  must  re-evaluate  Its  non-nuclear 
defense  posture. 

6. — Some  feel  that,  over  the  long  term.  Bed 
Chinese  technological  and  Industrial  progress 
stimulated  by  the  nualear  eSort  may  create 
a  need  for  expanded  foreign  trade  and  thus 
a  more  relaxed  attltiide  toward  the  world  at 
large.  However,  the  ntore  likely  result  Is  that 
the  Chinese  concept  at  the  "Middle  Kingdom 
or  Celestial  £mplK" — the  Idea  that  China  Is 
superior  to  any  other  nation  and  always  Is 
right — wlU  Inspire   aq  Increasingly    blatant 


GOP  Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs  State- 
Beat  ic  Red  CliiBa  H-Boab 


aggressiveness  based  on  naked  nuclear  bla^- 
mall. 

7 — It  Is  clear  that  Red  China  alms  at  the 
same  *^uclear  superpower"  status  enjoyed  by 
the  US  and  USSR.  It  can  be  expected  rather 
quickly  to  overtake  and  surpass  British  and 
French  capabilities.  Saturday's  H-bomb  dem- 
onstration can  be  expected  to  cause  nations 
who  "can  be"  nuclear  powers  to  take  a 
dimmer  view  of  signing  any  treaty  which 
would  pledge  them  not  to  become  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "can't  be"  powers — ^those 
without  the  scientific  and  other  resources  to 
go  nuclear — may  now  regard  such  a  treaty 
more  favorably  II  it  is  accompanied  by  US 
guarantees  against  BE^gresslon. 


TKSTB    COKUUCTBU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAXJrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  HOSHiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
the  following  is  today's  special  report  of 
the  chairman,  GOP  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Affairs,  regarding  the  Red  China 
H-bomb: 

Ba>  CBOHA  N17CL.KAK  Pboosxss 
Prom:    Rep.   Craig  Hoamer,  Chairman,   GOP 

Committee  on   Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  House  OOP  Conferenoe. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. — Red  China  spends  about  $>4  billion 
annuaUy  on  its  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
possibly  an  equal  aznoTint  on  development  of 
deUvery  systems.  This  totals  some  4%  of  ONP. 
The  two  efforts  require  at  least  7V^  %  of  avail- 
able scientific  and  technical  personnel  and 
seem  not  to  have  been  Interrupted  or  delayed 
by  current  distuitwzicee  within  the  country. 

2. — Red  China  is  anxious  to  achieve  a  flex- 
able  nuclear  weapons  capability,  including 
■oUd  fuel  rockets.  It  has  tested  aircraft  and 
intermediate  range  nuclear  deliveries  and  Is 
known  to  be  able  to  fire  medium-range  mis- 
siles from  submarines.  Undoubtedly  It  will 
test  successfully  an  ICBM  prior  to  1975,  the 
date  predicted  by  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  It  can  be  expected  to  launch  a  satel- 
lite as  soon  as  possible  to  prove  its  missile 
capabilities.  This  can  be  expected  within  12- 
18  months. 

3. — Red  China  may  have  an  existing  arsenal 
of  around  30  A-bombs  in  yields  of  200  KT 
and  below — still  small  compared  to  US  and 
USSR  arsenals.  Thus  It  can  be  expected  to 
continue  llao  Tse-tung's  line  that  "atom 
bombs  are  paper  tigers"  until  its  capabili- 
ties enlarge. 

4. — Red  China's  haste  to  develop  nuclear 
capability  reflects  Its  need  lor  a  "deterrent" 
Sf^nst  the  US  and  USSR  as  well  as  a  desire 
tor  greater  Influence  in  International  affairs. 
It  also  wants  to  make  military  developments 
a  springboard  for  general  Industrial  and 
technological  development,  as  did  the  USSR. 
It  believes  huge  resources  and  sacrifices  are 
Justified  on  both  military  and  industrial 
grounds. 

6. — Red  China's  swiftly  evolving  nuclear 
capability  constitutes  a  major  threat  to  other 
nations.  Many  Kremllnologists  believe  it  un- 
derlies deployment  of  the  USSR  antl-mlssUe 
system  to  a  greater  extent  than  US  power. 
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Tribate  to  the  U.S.S.  "Grayling"  and  Its 
Heroic  Personnel 


with  distinction  as  projects  ofBcer  of  the 
Navy  Polaris  program. 

The  Nation  owes  much  to  such  Navy 
men — past  and  present.  May  the  luck  of 
the  ocean  ride  with  the  new  Grayling  and 
Its  crew. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  J%ne  19,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  recent 
christening  of  the  submarine,  U.S.S. 
Orayling  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  event  has  spacial  and  sentimental 
significance  for  my  district,  particularly 
to  residents  of  Park  Ridge,  111. 

The  original  Grayling  operated  with 
efficiency  and  heroism  in  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  n.  Its 
skipper  then  was  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  M. 
Brinker,  a  native  of  Park  Ridge  and  a 
graduate  of  Maine  Township  High 
School  in  my  district. 

Christening  the  new  Grayling  was 
Mrs.  Loma  Brinker  Cullen,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Brinker.  I  want 
to  cite  the  Navy  Department  for  its 
thoughtfulness  In  remembering  the 
Grayling's  and  her  sltlpper's  valorous 
service  by  naming  Mrs.  Brinker  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  new  submarine. 

The  original  Grayling  went  to  a  watery 
grave  off  the  Philippines  almost  25  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  Brinker,  others  from 
my  district  who  served  on  the  old  Gray- 
ling, and  who  were  with  her  when  it  was 
sunk,  include  Manspn  E.  North  and  Vice 
Adm.  I.  J.  "Pete"  Galantin,  now  Chief  of 
Naval  MateriaL 

I  wish  to  commend  Oalantin  as  one  of 
our  true  naval  heroes.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
38  years  of  Navy  service;  holder  of  the 
Navy  Cross  and  three  Silver  Stars.  Before 
rising  to  his  present  position,  he  served 


Flag  Protecel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  msaouat 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
Members  of  the  House  were  Justly  proud 
to  take  part  in  the  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
In  these  Chambers  last  week.  However, 
in  looking  at  some  of  the  pictures  taken 
in  the  House  Chamber  during  the  pres- 
entation of  the  colors,  I  notice  that  some 
Members  were  uncertain  as  to  the  proper 
response  when  the  flag  is  passing  by.  I 
rather  suspect  that  this  imcertainty 
about  whether  to  stand  at  attention  or 
place  the  hand  over  the  heart  is  not 
limited  merely  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  might  be  helpful 
to  list  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Public  Law  829 — 77th  Con- 
gress, popularly  known  as  "The  Flag 
Code."  It  is  the  only  Federal  law  dealing 
with  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  civilians  and  ci- 
vilian groups.  As  the  excerpt  shows,  ci- 
vilians, not  wearirtg  any  headdress, 
should  place  their  right  hand  over  their 
heart  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a 
parade  or  In  a  review. 

Section  6 — Public  Law  77-829 

"ITiat  during  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or 
lowering  the  nag  or  when  the  flag  Is  passing 
In  a  parade  or  In  a  reTlew,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and 
salute.  Those  present  In  vnUorm  should  ren- 


der the  military  salute.  When  not  in  uniform, 
men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the 
right  hand  holding  It  at  the  left  shoulder, 
the  hand  being  over  the  heart.  Men  without 
hats  should  salute  in  the  same  manner. 
Aliens  should  stand  at  attention.  Women 
should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  in  the  mov- 
ing column  should  be  rendered  at  the  mo- 
ment the  flag  passes. 


Riots  Matt  B«  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or  si.AWAMn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  distressing  reports  of  violence,  riots, 
and  disrespect  for  the  law  are  flaring 
again  In  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
country.  The  same  groups  of  agitators, 
however,  appear  to  be  connected  with 
these  terrible  outbreaks  of  chaos,  confu- 
sion, and  outright  criminal  activity. 

We  have  condemned  foreign  dictators 
who  seek  advantage  with  threats  to  dis- 
rupt peace  among  nations  and  subject 
neighboring  peoples  to  harassment  and 
subjugation.  To  avoid- open  warfare,  our 
Nation  has  properly  sought  to  settle  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  inter- 
national law  and  Justice.  On  occasion, 
this  Nation  finds  it  necessary  to  assert 
authority  and  enforce  the  law  in  terms  of 
power  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
lawless. 

In  our  own  COTnmunltles.  we  must  not 
condone  that  which  we  condemn  abroad. 
Just  as  we  seek  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  against  aggressors 
who  would  flaunt  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations,  responsible  citizens  at  home 
must  demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt  that 
public  order  and  law  will  prevail.  To  do 
less  Is  to  erode  the  very  foundation  of  our 
civilization. 

Regardless  of  the  participants,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  the  strife  to 
which  so  many  communities  are  being 
subjected.  There  is  no  contention  by  the 
rioters  which  could  merit  the  destruction 
resulting  from  this  lawless  activity. 

The  loss  of  life,  injury,  and  damage 
resulting  from  riots  are  tragic  enough, 
but  it  is  far  worse  that  the  rioters  ignore 
and  disavow  the  most  basic  principles 
of  our  civilization.  Clearest  among  these 
Is  that  law  and  order  must  prevail  for 
the  fulfillment  of  freedom,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility is  the  handmaiden  of  liberty. 
And  when  you  consider  that  means  exist 
for  lawful  protest  and  redress  of  griev- 
ances, the  riots  seem  even  more  futile. 

When  the  disorder  is  ended,  the  dead 
are  buried,  the  fires  exthigulshed,  and 
the  rubble  removed  from  the  streets,  the 
original  contention  or  problem  remains. 
This  lawless  action  builds  no  play- 
grounds; provides  no  Job  training;  alters 
w  no  degree  our  Nation's  commitments; 
enlarges  in  no  way  academic  freedom; 
erases  not  a  single  word  from  the  law 
of  the  land.  Moreover,  as  the  damage  la 
counted,  those  who  incited  the  mobs  will 


have  moved  elsewhere  to  new  violence, 
in  many  cases. 

Thoughtful  and  responsible  citizens 
must  still  seek  to  resolve  the  problems 
and  contentions  through  lawful  process 
and  hard  work. 

Within  the  family  of  nations  it  has 
long  been  clear  that  the  appeasement  of 
aggressors  is  a  self-defeating  road  which 
leads  to  greater  deterioration  of  law  and 
Intel  national  order.  Within  our  commu- 
nities responsible  citizens  must  make 
clear  to  the  lawless  that  threats  and  dis- 
order will  not  be  rewarded  by  conces- 
sions. Appeasement  gives  sanction  to 
unlawful  action,  leads  to  greater  de- 
mands, and  strengthens  the  hand  of  law- 
less elements  in  the  community. 

To  capitulate  to  the  rioting  mobs 
weakens  the  very  foundations  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  law.  It  demon- 
strates to  the  lawless  that  violence  has 
a  reward.  It  intimidates  the  weak  and 
uncommitted.  It  attracts  to  future  law- 
lessness those  who  want  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  It  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves  in  the  present  or  future. 

The  time  to  suppress  riots  and  disor- 
ders is  before  they  start.  This  requires 
a  considerable  show  of  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  the  responsible  elements  of  each 
community— a  solidarity  for  law,  order, 
and  progress.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  that 
peace  will  prevail. 

When  lawless  elements  do  gain  control 
of  a  community  or  an  area,  outbreaks 
must  be  brought  promptly  under  control. 
No  civilization  can  tolerate  violence  and 
mass  crime. 

Both  prevention  and  control  of  these 
outbresJcs  require  improved  support  for 
police  forces — support  stronger  than  em- 
brace of  a  slogan.  As  the  very  guardians 
of  peace  within  a  community  the  police 
merit  greatly  increased  moral  support 
as  well  as  improvements  In  number, 
financial  Incentive,  and  equipment. 

Ironically,  the  moral  support  for  the 
police  seems  weakest  in  many  areas 
which  have  the  most  to  gain  from  a 
stable,  orderly  community.  The  abuse  to 
which  policemen  have  been  subjected  in 
many  areas  is  appalling.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  the  policeman,  the  most  conven- 
ient symbol  of  the  community  in  a  com- 
plex society,  has  been  used  as  a  scapegoat 
for  personal,  social,  or  economic  failures. 
To  these  malcontents,  it  is  easier  to  blame 
their  problems  on  someone  else  than  to 
engage  in  constructive  activity  to  better 
their  plight. 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  lawless 
is  appalling,  we  must  remember  that  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  com- 
munity is  engaged  in  this  activity  at  this 
time.  An  even  smaller  number  is  in- 
volved in  the  promotion  of  this  discord. 
For  every  individual  who  throws  a  brick, 
many  thousands  In  like  circumstances  do 
not  become  involved  in  this  lawless 
action. 

lliose  who  are  preaching  anarchy  and 
violence,  who  advocate  violation  of  cer- 
tain laws,  are  out  of  step  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  community  and  any  sub- 
stantial segment  of  it.  Their  armointment 
to  leadership  is  not  from  the  people  but 
rather  from  their  own  hand.  It  is  en- 
hanced by  the  exmsure  they  receive  In 


framing  their   appeals  in  terms  which 
Irritate,  shock,  or  upset. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  causes  they  avow. 
Their  very  method  of  operation  through 
violence,  division,  and  destruction  so 
alienates  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  as 
to  be  counterproductive. 

Those  who  foster  mass  crime  do  noth- 
ing to  eliminate  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
they  link  their  calls  to  violence.  That 
even  the  link  is  false  is  indicated  by  the 
vast  number  of  the  poor  and  unschooled 
who  are  still  good  citizens. 

Because  the  violence  and  mob  action 
and  threats  is  more  serious  than  would 
be  indicated  by  the  total  of  dead  and  in- 
jured and  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed, it  is  imperative  that  every  re- 
sponsible citizen  make  his  position  clear 
in  support  of  law  and  order.  Failure 
to  do  so  gives  encouragement  to  the  law- 
less elements. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  the  very  heart  of 
our  civilization  and  freedoms.  This  re- 
spect must  be  demonstrated  in  more  than 
words  and  slogans.  It  must  be  backed  vip 
by  action  which  includes  a  strong  per- 
sonal commitment  to  respect  and  obey 
the  laws,  proper  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  full  acceptance  of  a 
citizen's  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
the  police  in  maintaining  peace  In  the 
community. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
each  individual  Is  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  lawlessness  and  criminal  acts. 

Other  segments  of  the  community 

schools,  chiuxhes,  organlsatlona.  and 
governments — ^have  direct  obligations  In 
building  greater  respect  for  the  law.  But 
In  the  final  analysis  the  individual  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  preserving  law 
and  order. 

The  support  for  law  and  order  must 
be  unequivocal.  Selective  compliance 
with  the  law,  whether  by  individual  or 
community,  weakens  the  entire  fabric 
of  our  civilization  because  every  man's 
selection  for  compliance  will  differ. 

Likewise,  the  total  support  for  law  and 
order  is  undermined  wltti  appeasement 
of  lawless  elements.  Appeasemoit 
abridges  the  lawful  process  for  ehangv 
and  gives  evidence  of  society's  willing- 
ness to  deviate  from  full  support  of  law 
and  order.  It  enhances  the  position  of 
those  who  would  bring  total  chaos  to  our 
civilization  in  an  effort  to  have  their  will 
prevail. 

The  end  result  is  that  no  law  survives 
save  the  law  of  the  Jungle— the  will  of 
the  strongest  or  largest  group  prevails. 


Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  19,  1987 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  brief  observations  on  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  First.  I  hope 
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tbst  the  administration  will  makjt  up  its 
mind  where  It  stands.  I  believe  tbat  ad- 
ministration indecision  helped  to  bring 
on  the  rec«it  conflict,  and  I  feel  that  the 
administration  should  state  the  n.S. 
position  dearly. 

Z  believe  that  the  recent  hostilities 
must  be  terminated  by  a  peace  treaty  in 
whidi  the  Arab  States  recognize  at  least 
the  existing  territorial  boundaries  of 
Israel.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
internationalization  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  sacred  to  all  faiths.  Israel  should  be 
t^tvea  the  right  of  ship  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  right  of  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  into  the 
Gulf  of  Aoaba.  In  return,  I  believe  Israel 
has  an  obligation  to  the  Arabs  uprooted 
from  th^  former  Palestinian  homes. 
Isra^'s  compliance  with  these  obliga- 
tions, also  a  prerequisite  of  Middle  East 
peace,  should  likewise  be  written  into 
Any  peace  trea^. 

Last  year,  I  urged  the  President  to 
stop  the  Middle  East  arms  buildup  and 
bring  U.S.  influence  to  bear  on  behalf  of 
the  ereatiixi  of  a  Middle  East  Develop- 
mei:^  Bank.  The  President  did  not  do  so. 
In  the  last  week,  othexa  have  echoed  my 
revxetA—Oie  Kew  York  Times,  for  one. 
Kov.  moare  than  ever,  the  Middle  East 
needs  a  development  bank  to  sow  peace 
axul  not  war — to  help  beat  swords  Into 
pJo^rahares.  I  hope  the  President  wUl 
listea. 


The  Qneea  of  Ancd*  Story 

XZTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOBIB 


Oann.  of  the  hospital  staff  who  authored 
the  book,  and  all  those  whose  work  has 
gone  into  f  oimding  and  operating  Queen 
of  Angels  Hospital  over  the  years  I  want 
to  express  my  sinceiest  congratulations 
and  gratitude. 


QaestiottBaire 
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or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  19€7 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
tfae  outfltaiullng  InstitatkHis  in  IjOs  An- 
geles, Calif.,  is  the  Queen  of  Angels  Hoe- 
pitaL 

In  the  40  years  this  hospital  has  been 
in  ^»T^fft^>~^  it  has  provided  care  to  many 
^tv?"«*~*«  at  peofde  in  the  area.  The  hos- 
fiUai.  was  founded  in  1936  by  the  Fran- 
dacan  SM«is  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

In  coomiemaratlan  of  the  40th  aimi- 
versary  of  its  founding  a  book  has  Jtnt 
been  published  about  the  hospital  en- 
titled "At  40:  The  Queen  of  Angela 
Story." 

The  book  contains  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  account  of  the  hospital's 
founding  and  growth.  It  tells  an  inspiring 
story  of  years  of  dedication,  work,  and 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  many — from  the 
first  efforts  of  the  devoted  Franciscan 
Sisters  to  the  present-day  staff. 

A  dictionary  definition  of  a  hospital  is: 
"An  institution  where  the  sick  or  injured 
are  given  medical  or  surgical  care."  With 
regard  to  the  Queen  of  Angels  Hospital 
such  a  defbiltlCNi  is  woefully  Inadequate. 
It  must  be  expanded  to  cover  the  love, 
tenderness,  and  drevoted  care  provided  to 
the  many  patients  to  whom  it  has  opened 
its  doors  during  Its  40  years. 

To  Dr.  Robert  "L.  Btockmun.  president 
of  tlyt  ho^ltal,  and  Ids  capable  and  de- 
voted associates,  including  Mr.  Dan  M. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  have 
completed  the  tabulation  of  a  question- 
naire that  I  mailed  to  the  registered 
voters  of  my  congressional  district  In 
Contra  Costa  County,  Calif. 

We  mailed  140,000  questionnaires  and 
received  20,000  retiuais.  or  a  substantial 
sampling  of  approximately  14.3  percent. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  con- 
fusing conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
from  these  results,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
result  that  gives  me  greatest  concern  is 
the  indication  that  the  public  has  over- 
whelmingly lost  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  body  of  responsible  men  of 
integrity.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
public  attitude  Is  a  reflection  of  a  too- 
common  American  tendency  to  distrust 
"politicians"  in  general,  or  is  a  reflection 
of  a  deeper,  more  ominous  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  basic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Whatever  the  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  matter  to  which  we 
should  address  ourselves  with  increasing 
diligence. 

The  tabulated  results  of  this  question- 
naire follows: 

1.  The  President  has  asked  for  a  6%  sur- 
tax on  both  corporate  and  Individual  In- 
come taxes.  If  this  tax  Is  enacted,  an  In- 
dividual would  pay  6%  of  his  total  Income 
tax  In  addition  to  bis  usual  tax.  The  Presi- 
dent Jtistlfies  this  tax  becAiue  of  Increased 
Vietnam  war  expenditures.  Opponents  ar^e 
It  Is  really  an  antl-lnllatlonary  measure  and 
since  the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  eoon- 
omy  are  subsiding,  might  cause  the  reverse 
to  occur — a  reoeesloB.  They  also  argue  a 
balanced  budget  la  x»ot  required  when  the 
Nation  Is  at  war.  The  Increased  tax  would 
raise  S4.5  billion  tamstni  an  antldpa-ted  defi- 
cit of  •SJ  billion.  Do  you  favor  the  pro- 
poeed  67c  surtax? 

Yes    20% 

No     ''^^c 

Undecided O*^" 

2.  The  President  has  proposed  an  Increase 
In  Social  Security  beneflte  Including  specific 
Increases  of  minimum  benefits  from  $44.00 
a  month  to  $70.00  a  month,  plus  a  monthly 
payment  of  $100.00  to  workers  with  26  years 
coverage.  These  benefit  Increaaee  would  be 
financed  by  Increasing  employer  and  em- 
ployee payroll  deductions. 

Those  favoring  the  proposal  allege  that 
Social  Security  recipients  are  hard-hit  by 
price  Increases  when  their  Income  remains 
minimal  and  oonstaat.  They  further  claim 
that  *>»<■  portion  of  our  population,  the  el- 
derly and  tbe  widowed  and  orphaned  are  gen- 
erally found  to  be  the  least  privileged  of  out 
society. 

Those  opposing  claim  that  the  produc- 
tive, wage-eamlng  portion  of  our  population 
la  becoming  more  and  more  hardpreased  with 


the  Governmental  demands  on  their  limited 
resources  to  finance  programs  for  persons 
other  than  themselves.  They  further  con- 
tend that  during  their  employable  years  they 
will  contribute  far  nwre  than  they  will  ever 
draw  in  rettrement. 

Do  you  support  the  proposed  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  and  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  withholding  required  to  pay  lor 
these  benefits? 

Yes 64% 

No 39% 

Undecided   7% 

3.  The  deficit  In  this  year's  Budget  amounts 
to  $8.1  billion.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Budget  of  $136  billion  goes  for  payment 
of  past  and  present  wars  as  well  as  keeping 
our  defense  system  throughout  the  world 
Intact.  For  these  purposes,  we  spend  $81.6 
billion.  In  addition,  we  spend  $14.1  billion  In 
Interest  on  money  the  Nation  has  borrowed 
over  the  years,  and  finally  the  remainder  of 
the  Budget.  $39.3  blUlon,  U  allocated  to  pro- 
grams such  as  agriculture  and  natural  re- 
sources, health,  education,  conservaUon, 
FBI,  public  works,  etc. 

Do  you  believe  we  should  cut  back  on  our 
IJefense  Budget? 

Yes 41% 

No 5391 

Undecided  _ 6% 

4.  Of  the  Defense  Budget  of  $81.8  billion, 
$22  bUllon  la  proposed  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Do  you  believe  we  should  reduce  expendi- 
tures In  Vietnam? 

Yes    36% 

No     66% 

Undecided     8% 


5.  A  controversial  domestic  program  In- 
volves the  effort  to  restore  the  deteriorating 
resources,  both  physical  and  human,  of  our 
Nation's  huge  cities.  This  program  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "War  on  Poverty."  Its 
critics  maintain  It  la  wasteful  and  Its  re- 
sources do  not  get  to  those  in  poverty,  but 
are  wasted  on  inefficient  programs.  Its  sup- 
porters maintain  that  programs  such  as  Op- 
eration Head  Start,  Job-Upgrading,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  VISTA  represent 
a  needed  change  in  welfare-oriented  assist- 
ance programs  by  requiring  some  effort  to 
improve  their  capabilitleB  from  the  recipients 
rather  than  simply  doling  out  suppwt 
money  to  the  Impoverished. 

This  year's  Budget  proposes  to  spend  $1.8 
blUlon  on  this  program — about  the  cost  of 
3  weeks  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Do  you  believe: 

(a)  We  should  abolish  the  entire  "War  on 
Poverty"? 

Yes     -- 36% 

No     M* 

Undecided  8% 

(b)  We  ehoulrt  transfer  proven  programi 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  Agencies,  e.g.,  OperaUon 
Headstart  to  Dept.  of  Education,  not  there- 
by reducing  expenditures,  but  perhaps  in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Tea    "% 

NO     9"» 

Undecided   ^^'o 

(c)  Do  you  laelleve  we  should  materlaUy 
reduce  the  "War  on  Poverty"  program? 

Yes     *9^ 

NO     """ 

Undecided  .— ^°'"'' 

6.  A  major  porUon  of  the  Budget  Involved 
Investment  in  public  works  and  recreational 
area — ^for  example,  the  purchase  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  National  Park  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kellogg  Project  m  Contra 
Costa  County  designed  to  provide  supple- 
mental tmii  water  to  ova  area.  Do  you  »»- 
Ueve  these  projects,  and  slmUar  mvestments 
In  developing  and  preserving  our  natum 
resources,  should  be  postponed  imtU  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  concluded? 


Yes 

No  — 


26' 
69% 


Undecided  fl% 

7.  $U  bilUon  of  the  deficit  stems  from  the 
fact  that  present  postal  rates  do  not  produce 
sufflcient  revenues  to  pay  for  the  operations 
of  the  Poet  Office.  Plrst-class  mail  not  only 
pays  Its  own  way,  but  produces  a  surplus. 
Second-class  maU — ^magasinee,  newspapers 
and  educational  material,  does  not  pay  its 
own  way,  nor  does  Third-class  nudl,  com- 
monly known  as  "Junk  mall."  Some  have 
argued  that  the  maU  service  should  not  b« 
required  to  "pay  its  way" — that  it  la  a  Oov- 
emmental  service  such  as  education,  police 
protection,  and  defense,  and  should  be  a 
general  Governmental  expense. 

Do  you  believe: 

(a)  We  should  not  expect  users  of  the 
mail  service  to  entirely  "pay  their  own  way" 
by  postal  rate  Increases: 

Yes    36% 

No    68% 

Undecided   6% 

(b)  We  should  Increase  rates  sufflcient  to 
balance  the  "postal  deficit"  on: 

First-class   mall 6% 

Second-class  mall 64% 

Thlrd-claas   mall 87% 

8.  Senator  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  has  said  the  90th  Congress 
should  not  enact  new  and  extensive  pro- 
grams, but  should  primarily  concern  Itself 
with  a  review  of  the  mass  of  legislation  en- 
acted the  past  two  years  and  determine  if 
those  programs  are  effective  or  worthwhile. 
The  President's  State  o{  the  Union  Message 
generally  hewed  to  this  philosophy.  Do  you 
agree? 

Yes    84% 

No    — _ 8% 

Undecided   7% 

9.  Do  you  generally  concur  the  Nation's 
Interest  demands  we  continue  the  war  In 
Vietnam? 

Yes    64% 

No 26% 

Undecided  10% 


10.  Do  you  believe  we  shotild  escalate  that 
war  militarily? 

Yea 


of   ethics  to  far  greater   than   these  caaea 
indicate? 


B«% 
83% 

ia% 


No .._ 

Undecided 

11.  Do  you  believe  we  should  intensify  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaoe  conference? 

Yes 

No I 

Undecided 


Yes 

Wo 

Undecided 


80% 

ia% 

8% 


81% 
13% 

6% 


12.  The  President  has  urged  that  our  Na- 
tion should  encourage  a  better  relatlonBhlp 
with  Russia.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
Russia  has  a  greater  Interest  \n  a  peaceable 
relationship  with  America  now,  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history,  parUaUy  because  of 
the  militaristic  attitudes  of  China  and  par- 
tially because  the  Russian  people  are  now 
becoming  more  and  more  consumer  con- 
scious. Others  maintain  Russia  is  as  militant 
In  her  desire  to  defeat  America  as  she  ever 
has  been,  and  that  we  ahould  make  no  effort 
to  Improve  relations  between  that  country 
and  our  Nation. 

The  President  haa  urged  adoption  of  a 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia  as  one  step  in 
Improving  relations.  This  wlU  mean  an  addi- 
tional 15  Russians  In  our  Country  over  the 
452  presently  staffing  Russian  consulates.  In 
addition.  It  would  mean  an  equally  greater 
number  of  Americans  in  Russia.  Opponents 
allege  this  will  Increase  opportunity  for  sub- 
version. Supporters  allege  the  18  additional 
Russians  present  no  major  mcrease  in  this 
critical  area  and  the  additional  Americans 
will  permit  better  service  to  those  18,000  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  travelling  in  Russia  yearly. 
Do  you  believe  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Consular  Treaty? 

69« 


Yes 


% 


No 22% 

Undecided 8% 

13.  The  Powell  case  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Dodd  case  In  the  Senate,  and 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  have  aU  reflected  great- 
ly on  the  integrity  ca  the  Congress.  Do  you 
believe  these  cases  liuUcate  only  a  "surface" 
problem,  and  that.  In  reality,  the  problem 


Far  Right  and  Reds  Agree 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   VEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSSNTATIVE8 

Monday,  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 

us  have  long  recognized  that  the  far  right 
and  the  Communists  frequently  take  the 
same  position  on  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Middle  East  crisis  is 
another  example  of  their  shared  hatred 
for  democracies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  seen  its  allies, 
the  Arab  States,  suffer  a  disastrous  mili- 
tary defeat  at  the  hands  of  Israel. 
Russia's  response  has  been  a  tirade  of 
vituperation  which  included  the  absurd 
allegation  that  Israel  wants  to  commit 
genocide  against  the  Arabs.  Obviously,  no 
honest  person  could  accept  this  charge 
in  the  face  of  Israel's  consistent  attempts 
to  establish  a  peaceful  relationship  with 
her  Arab  neighbors  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  Moslem  Arabs  serving  in  Is- 
rael's Parliament,  the  Knesset. 

Nonetheless,  the  June  1967  edition  of 
The  Cross  and  the  Flag,  the  magazine 
produced  by  the  notorious  anti-Semite. 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  asserts  that  "if  th^ 
[the  Jewsl  had  their  way  a  million  Arabs 
and  a  million  Germans  would  be  slaugh- 
tered tomorrow." 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  20, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frkd  R.  Hakus, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  endue 
with  Thy  wisdom  our  fallible  minds  as 
we  face  decisions  with  the  background 
of  fearful  forces  of  nature  which,  if  not 
harnessed  by  mutual  good  wlU,  may  de- 
stroy us  utterly. 

Give  us  greatness  of  soul  that  the  keys 
of  new  power  may  be  used  to  open  doors, 
not  of  peril,  but  of  plenty,  for  the  whole 
earth. 

Deliver  us  from  fretfulness  and  self- 
Pity;  make  us  sure  of  the  goal  we  can- 
not see,  and  of  the  hidden  good  in  the 
World. 

In  a  universe  of  suspicion  and  turmoil, 
breathe  now  in  this  quiet  moment  Thy 
peace  on  hearts  that  pray— the  peace 
CXin 1030— Part  12 


that  comes  only  when  our  jarring  dis- 
cords are  tuned  to  the  music  of  Thy  will. 

Underglrd  us  with  Thy  might  to  exer- 
cise the  potent  ministry  to  all  the  world 
to  which,  in  Thy  providence,  we  believe 
Thou  hast  called  us  in  this  age  on  ages 
telling. 

We  ask  it  In  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

u.s.  ssnate. 
President  p>o  tempore, 
Wtuhington.  D.C.,  June  20. 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.   Paso   R.   Habrib,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cakl  Hatoen, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

Hit.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  veastis  a  U«i  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  obtain  disburse- 
ments; 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
90,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  «g«  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Ouard; 

H.R.  189.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  benefits  payable  to  widows  of  oertam  for- 
mer employees  of  the  Lighthooae  Service,  and 
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thertaftar  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creaa«s  In  beneflta  payable  to  sucb  wldowa 
and  to  audi  former  employeee; 

HJi.  480.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  may 
be  appropriated  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
to  Increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such  stamp; 

HJt.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

HJL  2632.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purx>oses: 

HJt.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Aiiguat  19,  1960.  to  provide  annuity  benefits 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service: 

HJi.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1966,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Zteaervatlon  In  Arizona; 

HJt.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center; 
and 

HJl.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  n.S.  vessels  a  Hen  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements; 

HJl.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  age 
requirements  of  certain  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Ouard: 

HJt.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain 
former  Mnployees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former   employees; 

HJt.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HA.  482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
to  increase  by  $3  the  fee  for  such  stamp; 

H.B.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  th«  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  and 

HA.  8361.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1950,  to  provide  annuity  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of 
employees  of  the  Llghthoiise  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJt.  aSSa.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJt.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1966,  to  luthorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  In  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aifalrs. 

HJt.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  10730.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


THE  JOtl'RNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday,  June  19,  1967. 
was  approved. 
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THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  relative 
to  censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRBSTDE^TT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  eall  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  14fl 

Leg! 

Aiken 

Oriffln 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruenlni 

t            Morton 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Moss 

Baker 

Harris 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bsyh 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hlckenloi 

Dper      Pell 

Brewster 

Hin 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Javtts 

RusseU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho     Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Mass.  Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

N.Y.    Smith 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long,  Ma 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long,  La 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Magn\i8oi 

n           Talmadge 

Dodd 

MansfleU 

1            Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McCarthj 

T            Tower 

BasUand 

McClellal 

0.           Tydlngs 

EUender 

Mclntyrs 

WlUlnmR,  N.J. 

Ervln 

MetoAlf 

WUllams,  Del. 

Fannin 

MtUer 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlgbt 

Monrone; 

y            Young,  OUo 

Gore 

Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

I  further  aimounoe  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

liT.  McCarthy,  l  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  retain  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  BOLIVIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  honored  this  morning  by  a  visit 
of  five  Members  of  the  Bolivian  Parlia- 
ment, one  Senator  and  four  Deputies. 


I  have  the  honor  to  present  them  to 
the  Senate;  but  before  presenting  them 
Ishall  ask  for  a  3-minute  recess,  at  which 
time  Senators  will  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  welcoming  our  Bolivian 
friends  personally. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republics  Af- 
fairs, we  are  pleased  wltWn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  mu- 
tual understanding  which  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  BoUvla 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Rene 
Barrientos,  of  Bolivia.  It  augurs  well,  I 
think,  for  a  strengthening  of  even  fur- 
ther future  relationships  between  our 
two  countries. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for 
me  to  present  these  visiting  parliamen- 
tarians from  Bolivia. 

They  are: 

Senator  Manfredo  Kempff. 

Deputy  Rene  Delgadillo. 

Deputy  Jose  Ortiz. 

Deputy  Edwin  Tapla. 

Deputy  and  Dr.  Walter  Rios. 

On  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome 
to  these  parliamentarians.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  them  with  us. 

Now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  so  that  Sen- 
ators  may    welcome    them   personally. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
azcEss 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes a.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
3  minutes. 

At  10  o'clock  and  25  minutes  a.m.  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair) . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection.  It  1b  so  ordered. 

recess 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  26  minutes  a.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  and 
28  minutes  a.m.,  the  same  day. 

At  10  o'clock  and  28  minutes  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris  In  the  chair) . 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  relative 
to  censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 


Senator    from     Minnesota     [Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy] is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  In 
opening  my  remarks,  I  would  make  ref- 
erence to  a  newspaper  story  to  which  I 
referred  last  night  regarding  a  state- 
ment on  my  part  that  I  would  resign  if 
the  Senate  did  not  substantially  support 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

This  was  not  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  my  position.  I  said  I  would  con- 
sider resigning  if  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations were  substantially  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

I  assume  that  this  is  probably  the 
position  of  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, since  it  would  indicate  we  had 
misread  the  minds  of  Senators  with  ref- 
erence to  what  they  expected  from  the 
Ethics  Committee  or.  having  read  that 
line  properly,  that  we  had  failed  to  per- 
form as  we  should  have;  that  after  14 
months  of  carrying  the  burden  of  this 
inquiry  and  the  general  responsibility 
Imposed  uiion  us  under  the  resolution 
which  set  up  the  committee,  we  should 
yield  that  responsibility  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  have  not  urged  anyone  to  vote  for 
the  censure  resolution  which  we  have 
presented.  I  do  not  think  that  was  our 
responsibility,  although  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly charged  here  that  we  are 
prosecutors,  a  position  which  has  been 
denied  in  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
which  was  denied,  I  think,  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  who  has 
spoken — and  yesterday  made  very  clear 
in  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

I  hope,  In  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  indicate  at  least  what  I  thought  was 
our  role  In  this  whole  matter  anA  what 
I  think  was  the  general  approach  of 
all  members  of  the  committee.  I  may 
be  somewhat  rei>etitlve.  but  I  do  not 
think  one  needs  to  apologize  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  for  repeating  things. 

The  committee  accepted,  not  the  bur- 
den of  proof,  but  It  did  accept,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  a  burden 
of  justifying  our  procedures.  I  think  once 
we  have  presented  our  position  of  trying 
to  explalr  and  justify  why  we  recom- 
mended the  particular  censure  resolu- 
tion, we  can  proceed  from  there. 

I  said,  at  the  time  the  report  was  Is- 
sued, that  I  thought  every  member  of  the 
committee  was  in  disagreement  with 
some  of  the  language,  not  just  of  the 
report,  but  of  the  resolution  Itself.  Cer- 
tainly I  was. 

The  alternative  to  our  presenting  a 
kind  of  unanimous  report  and  resolution 
was,  I  thought,  to  have  every  member  of 
the  committee  file  separate  reports,  giv- 
ing his  individualized  and  personalized 
views,  and  possibly  presenting  even  his 
own  form  of  resolution. 

In  my  judgment,  this  was  not  expected 
of  us  because  of  the  particular  nature 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. This  resolution  was  to  be  given 
priority.  The  committee  was  not  placed 
in  the  position  of  adopting  a  c(}de  of 
ethics  first  and  then  moving  to  impose 
that  code  upon  any  question  that  might 


come  before  us.  If  there  was  a  priority, 
it  would  have  to  have  been  indicated  by 
the  order  of  the  reocmmendatlons  made 
to  us  in  the  resolution  setting  up  the 
committee.  That  was  an  accident  of 
drafting,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the 
intent  of  the  Senate.  We  were  directed 
to  receive  complaints  and  carry  on  an 
investigation  and.  In  general,  to  deal 
with  the  whole  matter  of  standards  and 
conduct  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  try  to  de- 
velop what  its  jurisdiction  was  and  what 
action  It  should  take  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate.  We  raised  immedi- 
ately, when  the  case  of  Senator  Dodd  was 
presented  to  us,  and  even  before  that, 
when  we  were  talking  abstractly  and  im- 
personally about  our  duties,  what  our 
Jurisdiction  was  and  what  the  mesusure  of 
our  responsibility  was.  We  sought  outside 
advice.  We  sought  legal  counsel.  This 
perhaps  was  a  mistake.  We  had,  beyond 
that,  the  advice  of  the  author  of  the  res- 
olution who  presented  it,  who  explained 
what  it  meant  when  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  Senator  Cooper.  We  con- 
sulted with  leaders  of  the  Senate,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  because  in  part  It  is 
the  function  of  the  leadership  as  well  as 
the  Senate,  in  order  to  have  their  advice 
as  to  how  we  should  proceed. 

We  were  confronted  with  what  has 
been  called  tainted  evidence,  that  the 
burden  of  the  case  before  the  Senate  is 
based  on  such  evidence.  This  chai-ge  is 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  question.  It  seems  to  indi- 
cate somehow  that  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  had  solicited  or  that  some 
Government  agency  had  sent  people  out 
to  get  evidence. 

I  may  say  that  the  lawyers  have  not 
been  helpful  to  us  in  this  problem.  They 
have  confused  the  language  and  have 
tried  to  make  this  proceeding  into  some 
kind  of  court  case.  It  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
prosecution.  It  is  not  a  court  proceeding. 
It  does  not  involve  a  conviction.  We  are 
not  conducting  a  proceeding  to  deal  with 
any  violation  of  law.  We  are  attempting 
to  act  within  the  broad  limits  of  certain 
standards  and  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  which  we  think 
have  been  accepted  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  applied  In  this  particular 
instance. 

I  think  we  must  anticipate — and  cer- 
tainly we  did  as  our  committee  worked — 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  come  be- 
fore the  committee  will  be  based  on  com- 
plaints which  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
tainted.  I  do  not  anticipate  there  are 
going  to  be  many  Senators  in  the  future 
who  say,  "I  want  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession of  what  I  did  that  was  wrong," 
and  then  ask  the  committee  proceed  on 
that  basis;  but  I  rather  think  that  we 
or  whoever  will  be  on  that  committee 
wUl  have  to  act  on  the  basis  of  news- 
paper or  hearsay  reports  or  on  informa- 
tion which  comes  from  sources  not  nec- 
essarily illegal  but  are  questionable. 

Despite  that  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  careful  to  follow  Judicial 
processes  in  the  handling  of  evidence, 
testimony,  and  information  which  was 
given  to  us. 

WhUe  It  was  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  that  the  Senate  should  be 


restricted  to  the  report  and  resolution 
which  we  have  presented  to  the  Senate, 
there  was  no  doiial  on  the  part  of  the 
ammittee,  or  lack  of  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Dodd  had  serious  flnsinclal  dif- 
ficulty. There  was  no  suggestion  that 
what  he  did  was  by  way  of  accumulating 
personal  wealth  or  fortune  in  any  meas- 
ure. There  was  no  suggestion  of  that 
ataU. 

There  was  no  denial  of  particular  uid 
perhaps  special  circumstances  and  tra- 
ditions in  the  State  of  Connecticut  which 
bore  upon  his  conduct.  We  took  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  he  was  involved 
in  a  series  of  elections,  primaries  and 
general  elections,  in  most  cases  against 
men  of  great  wealth,  and  also,  in  some 
cases,  against  his  own  party  organiza- 
tion. 

But  these  questions  do  not  bear  upon 
the  judgment  and  recommendation 
which  the  (X>mmittee  is  making.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  determine  what  are  ac- 
cepted standards,  realizing  that  these 
would  fall  somewhere  between  the  coun- 
sels of  p>erfectlon  and  the  criminal  law. 
We  did  not  feel  It  was  our  responsibility 
to  develop  and  set  up  regional  standards ; 
not  to  approve  the  standards  of  Daniel 
Webster  or  of  New  England,  not  those, 
may  I  say  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  his  Uncle  Earl;  not 
one  set  of  standards  for  the  South,  one 
for  the  Southeast,  one  for  the  Middle 
West,  one  for  the  West,  and  one  for  the 
Northeast;  but  the  best  judgment  of  the 
committee  of  what  we  considered  to  be 
generally  accepted  standards  to  which 
most  Members  should  be  expected  to  eon- 
form  and  to  which  in  fact  we  think  they 
do  conform. 

We  had  very  little  in  the  record  by 
way  of  precedents  to  guide  us.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  gave  the  Sen- 
ate a  history  of  censure  and  condemna- 
tion proceedings  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
what  was  shown  In  that  regard  is  a  re- 
flection of  what  the  Senate  is.  The  theory 
Is  that  we  are  all  equal  in  intelligence 
and  moral  character,  and  the  only  dis- 
tinction is  how  many  years  one  serves 
in  this  body.  It  is  a  kind  of  primitive  dis- 
tinction. I  suppose  we  are  the  last  primi- 
tive society,  which  means  we  start  anew 
and  every  case  is  a  new  case.  This  is  a 
continuing  body.  We  are  not  sure  about 
its  beginning,  but  substantially  it  has  no 
ending  and  no  interruption  in  its  maJce- 
up.  So  it  is  difficult  to  step  aside  and  say 
this  is  a  critical  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

This  Is  the  code  and  this  is  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  in  which  the  committee 
was  called  upon  to  act.  And  I  think  we 
acted  responsibly  and  with  restraint. 

We  did  not  raise  any  questions  which 
we  thought  Involved  existing  law,  either 
the  Internal  Revenue  law  or  the  (Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  or  any  other  law  that 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  case. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Issues 
raised  are  related  to  existing  law,  but 
when  the  committee  reached  the  point 
where  we  thought  we  were  impinging  on 
existing  law,  we  refrained  from  going 
into  the  question  of  Illegality  with  refer- 
ence to  any  actions  attributed  to  the 
Senator  from  Coimectlcut. 
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We  have  raised  no  questions,  really, 
about  woxat  of  the  chargea  that  were 
made  relating  to  legal  fees,  referral 
fees,  and  finder's  fees,  since  we  were  not 
convinced  that  the  Senate  generally  had 
accepted  certain  standards  with  refer- 
ence to  such  practices.  If  we  adopt  a 
code  of  ethics.  I  assume  we  will  have 
something  to  say  about  fees  of  that 
kind.  If  we  bad,  in  this  case,  attempted 
to  Impose  such  standards,  I  think  the 
charge  that  has  been  r^^eatedly  made 
here  about  this  being  an  ex  post  facto 
proceeding  would  have  had  substance. 
But  since  we  did  not  do  It,  I  think  we  are 
quite  clear  and  free  of  that  criticism. 

We  made  no  recommendations  or 
Judgment  with  reference  to  several 
other  Items  In  cases  In  which  the  con- 
tributors, or  the  people  who  gave  the 
money,  whatever  their  Intention  was, 
might  have  been  at  fault  We  attributed 
no  fault  In  such  Instances  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

We  made  no  charge  with  reference  to 
the  Klein  case,  which  was  the  subject 
of  rather  prolonged  hearings  by  the 
committee.  We  might  perhaps  be  criti- 
cized on  ttie  gitmnd  that  we  should  have 
recommended  some  kind  of  action  on 
that  matter,  or  at  least  presented  the 
case  to  the  Senate  and  said,  "If  you  want 
to  act  on  It,  act  on  It."  The  committee 
may  have  been  at  fault  In  not  making  a 
stronger  recommendation  In  this  area, 
or  at  least  not  opening  up  by  our  report 
more  than  we  have  of  the  debate.  The 
eommlttee  report  passed  the  Judgment 
that  there  had  been  some  "indiscre- 
tion.'' Tliat  was  one  of  the  words  I  found 
some  fault  with.  I  think  we  should  have 
said  nothhig  about  It,  or  perhaps  should 
have  made  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee  by 
both  sides.  But  in  any  case,  the  commit- 
tee was  trying  to  present  as  tight  and  as 
\imVt»A  a  case  as  we  thought  we  could 
present.  To  have  gone  much  further 
than  we  have  gone,  I  think,  would  have 
been  clearly  unfair  to  Senator  Dodd; 
and  If  we  had  done  any  less  than  we 
have  done,  we  would  not,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  been  acting  In  keeping  with 
what  we  thought  were  the  Instructions 
of  the  Senate  when  this  committee  was 
set  up. 

We  did  not  censure  or  condemn  testi- 
monial dinners  to  raise  money  for  per- 
sonal use.  It  may  be,  if  we  develop  a  code 
of  ethics,  that  this  is  one  of  the  matters 
we  will  want  to  deal  with.  There  is  not 
only  the  question  of  having  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  personal  purposes,  but  per- 
haps we  ought  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  such  money,  for  this  is 
an  area  of  great  uncertainty  and  lack 
of  clarity.  In  any  case,  to  have  moved 
on  that  issue  in  this  instance  would,  I 
think,  have  exposed  us  again  to  the 
charge  of  imposing  an  ex  post  facto  rule, 
and  one  not  generally  accepted,  as  far 
as  we  could  determine,  by  the  Senate. 
We  did  not  raise  the  Issue  of  all  of 
what  have  been  called  the  double  bill- 
ings— some  involving  private  sources  al- 
together, some  involving  private  organi- 
sations and  eamiDalgn  committees — be- 
cause we  thought  that  was  a  matter 


which  was  really  outside  of  our  respon- 
slbllltsr  and  our  jurisdiction. 

We  restricted  our  action  to  two  con- 
siderations on  which  we  have  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate:  First,  the 
so-called  double  billing;  and  second,  the 
general  matter  of  rtjslng  money,  wheth- 
er for  personal  purposes  or  political  pur- 
poses, and  the  questions  of  transfer,  con- 
version, and  the  other  language  we  have 
used  to  try  to  explain  what  happened 
or  may  have  happened. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  talk 
about  a  course  of  conduct  or  a  pattern 
of  behavior  in  this  case,  because  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  a  series  of  events, 
whereas,  if  I  understand  the  proper  use 
of  either  of  these  two  terms,  they  have 
to  do  with  a  sequence  of  events  which 
are  part  of  a  single  act,  rather  than 
with  a  series  of  acts.  Consequently  we 
should  attempt,  if  we  are  to  pass  Judg- 
ment, to  do  it  in  terms  of  particular  acts 
on  which  we  have  made  particular  Judg- 
ments, or  are  asking  the  Senate  to  make 
them. 

Let  me  state  again,  the  committee  has 
made  no  charge  of  any  illegal  act  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Dobd  with  refereru:e  to 
double  billing.  This  case  is  solely  within 
the  area  of  ethics  and  conduct.  The  re- 
port shows,  each  time  he  billed  a  Senate 
committee  for  a  trip,  that  he  did  some 
official  business  on  that  trip,  and  also 
did  some  private  business  and  billed  the 
private  source.  If  there  had  been  no  pri- 
vate engagement,  the  billing  of  the  com- 
mittee would  have  been  entirely  legal. 
The  question  is  not  really  one  of  legality 
or  illegality,  but  whether  or  not  we  think, 
as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  the  Senate, 
that  this  practice  is  desirable,  and 
whether  it  should  be  continued. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  question 
wlilch  Senators  must  ask  nor  the  only 
answer  which  they  must  seek,  because 
there  Is  the  additional  consideration  of 
the  case  made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  Senator  Dodd  did  not  know  the  dou- 
ble bluings  were  occurring.  But  the  com- 
mittee's report  is  designed  to  show  the 
general  conditions  as  we  discovered  them, 
and  as  we  Interpret  them,  and  to  leave 
the  decision  to  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  were  some  suggestions  of  con- 
spiracy, which  I  do  not  think  the  evi- 
dence we  were  able  to  develop  has  very 
well  sustained.  Assuming  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate then  must  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut should  not  have  known  about 
the  double  billings.  It  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  commission,  but  rather  of  omis- 
sion, because,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  so  well  yesterday,  this  is  not 
really  a  private  holding  we  have  here. 
There  is  not  only  an  obligation  to  your 
own  constituency  and  to  the  offlce,  but 
also  an  obligation  to  the  Senate  Itself, 
smd  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
There  were,  I  think,  at  least  four 
points  in  the  process  of  double  billing 
at  which  we  might  have  expected  the 
Senator  to  have  made  note  of  what  was 
happening.  I  do  not  say  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  do  so.  but  at  least  there  were 


four  points,  in  passing  at  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  double  billing  might  have  come 
to  his  attention,  and  might  have  been 
noted: 

First.  When  he  was  agreeing  to  make 
the  speech  to  the  private  organization, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
paying  transportation  might  well  have 
been  brought  up. 

Second.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
tickets  with  committee  credit  cards, 
when  that  purchase  was  made  or  when 
the  committee  was  billed,  if  that  process 
was  followed. 

Third.  At  the  time  that  he  was  making 
deposits  in  his  own  bank  accoimt  of  the 
receipts  in  the  way  of  an  honorarium  or 
repayment  from  private  sources  of  trans- 
portation costs  or  if  he  was  being  repaid 
by  the  committee. 

Fourth.  The  possibility  that  it  might 
have  been  checked  when  subcommittee 
expenditures  were  being  checked. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  the  billing 
was  to  his  own  subcommittee  within  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  do  not 
say  he  should  necessarily  have  detected 
what  was  happening  at  any  of  these 
points,  but  at  least  there  was  the  possi- 
bility of  four  checkpoints  at  which  this 
process  might  have  been  detected  and 
stopped. 

The  question  of  retroactivity  and  of 
ex  post  facto  proceeding  here  I  do  not 
think  is  quite  applicable,  unless  Senators 
believe  that  billings  of  this  kind  are  ac- 
cepted or  acceptable  standards  of  con- 
duct for  the  Senate.  It  leaves  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  question  as  to  whether, 
since  Senate  funds  and  Senate  business 
were  involved,  the  Senator  might  not 
have  been  expected  to  be  more  careful, 
more  considerate,  and  more  thorough. 

The  second  point  of  our  censure  has  to 
do  with  personal  testimonial  dinners 
and  political  testimonial  dinners.  I  make 
the  point,  first  of  all.  that  we  have  not 
censured  him  for  what  we  consider  to 
be  purely  personal  dinners.  The  criti- 
cal question  was  whether  money  was 
raised  for  what  appeared  to  be  or  may 
have  been  hi  fact  a  political  objective, 
which  was  then  transferred  or  used  to 
meet  personal  exiienses. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  that  per- 
sonal expenditures  were  made.  I  do  not 
think  the  committee  is  prepared  to  make 
a  great  point  of  Just  how  much  of  the 
$116,000  really  involved  personal  use. 

The  standard  we  tried  to  apply  was, 
when  we  got  down  to  the  dlfBculty  of 
sorting  everything  out,  the  standard  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  uses  with 
respect  to  Members  of  Congress.  This 
may  be  a  wholly  inadequate  standard. 
I  think  that  in  many  ways  it  is  defective, 
but  it  is  a  standard,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  that  we  had  available.  It  was  the 
one  which  we  used  for  the  most  part. 

How  are  we  to  judge  whether  these 
testimonial  diruiers  were  personal  or  po- 
litical? The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  that  had  he  known  that  politi- 
cal appeals  were  msule  by  some  of  his 
supporters,  he  would  have  ordered  them 
to  desist.  We  cannot  challenge  that 
statement. 

All  we  can  look  at  are  some  of  the 
circumstances  surroxmding  the  dinners, 
and  these  have  been  stated  in  letters 


from  Mr.  NcNamara  and  Mr.  Barbieri, 
and  also  in  the  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  Vice  President. 

There  were  references  to  deficits  and 
possible  campaign  expenditures  in  the 
future.  There  was  the  presence  of  po- 
litical figtires  at  most  of  the  dinners. 

In  one  case  in  1963,  some  of  the  money 
raised  was  used  to  pay  income  tax.  How- 
ever, on  the  advice  of  counsel  or  certi- 
fied public  accountants  it  was  then  de- 
cided that  the  money  should  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose  because  it  would  be 
subject  to  income  tax,  since  it  would 
have  been  political  money  being  trans- 
ferred to  personal  uses.  Yet,  we  are  told 
that  the  dinner  was  for  personal  pur- 
poses. Here,  because  of  a  kind  of  internal 
criticism,  we  have  a  judgment  being 
made  that  since  it  was  money  raised  for 
political  piuTJOses,  It  should  not  be  used 
for  personal  purposes. 

There  was  a  contribution  made  to  the 
Democratic  Committee  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  at  least  one  diruier. 

We  do  not  see  that  all  of  this  could 
have  been  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  We  do 
not  make  the  charge  that  he  willfully 
and  knowingly  approved  and  permitted 
these  things  to  be  done,  especially  since 
he  has  denied  it. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
tributed. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  alto- 
gether significant.  Affidavits  have  been 
submitted.  But  what  the  affidavits  really 
say  is  that  the  signer  was  willing  to  give 
money  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used.  The  affidavit  does  not  say  that  the 
signer  imderstood  that  this  particular 
appeal  was  a  personal  appeal  and  not  a 
political  appeal. 

I  think  this  is  of  some  significance.  It 
is  really  not  a  question  of  what  the  men 
who  handled  all  the  financial  activities 
thought  or  what  the  contributors 
thought.  I  think  we  must  be  concerned 
about  what  the  public  judgment  was  as 
to  the  purposes  of  these  fundralsing 
dinners.  In  this  case,  we  must  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  in  a  number  of 
instances  these  dinners  were  personal 
and  not  political.  We  must  consider 
whether  this  has  been  made  clear  enough 
so  that  the  general  public,  not  just  in 
Connecticut,  but  also  wherever  the  report 
might  be  made,  might  clearly  understand 
that  these  were  personal  appeals  and  had 
no  shadow  or  condition  or  possibiUty  of 
being  used  for  political  purposes. 

So,  after  this  extended  deliberation 
and  a  thorough  search  to  determine  what 
our  role  and  fvmctlon  really  was.  this 
committee  recommended  censure  on  two 
counts.  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  have 
to  assume  any  intentional  deception. 

I  raise  the  question  simply  to  point  out 
the  residual  responsibility  of  a  Senator 
over  his  offlce  and  over  those  who  raise 
money  for  him  and  over  his  own  sub- 
committee. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
whatever  happened,  either  by  omission 
or  commission,  measures  up  to  the  public 
trust  which  is  expected  of  a  Senator  or 
whether  all  of  this  taken  together  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  some  measure  of 
dishonor  and  disrepute. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  limited,  re- 


stricted, and  confined  case  that  could  be 
made  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  within  these  very  nsirrow  limits 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  decide  whether 
to  support  this  censure  resolution  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  said  in  his  statement,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  this  is  not  really  a  judicial 
process  at  all. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  in  the  terms 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  11  of  the  committee  re- 
port under  the  heading,  "Organization 
and  Procedure  of  Hearings." 


It  reads : 


PROCEDtTKB 


Estatlishing  hearing  procedure 

The  Constltutloa  provides  express  au- 
thority for  Congress  to  punish  or  to  expel 
members  for  disorderly  behavior,  but  it  does 
not  Bet  forth  procedural  guidelines  for  con- 
ducting misconduct  proceedings.  Court  deci- 
sions have  established  that  the  action  of  a 
House  of  Congress  In  Judging  the  conduct  of 
one  of  Its  Members  Is  "Judicial  in  nature," 
KiVbourn  v.  Thompson,  103  VS.  168  (1880). 
and  must  be  carried  out  m  proceedings  con- 
sistent with  the  due  process  of  law  require- 
ment of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Barry  v.  VS.  ex  rel  Cunningham, 
379  n.S.  at  620. 

On  February  2,  1966,  the  Committee 
adopted  rules  of  procedure  which  were  sup- 
plemented when  the  Committee  held  Its  first 
hearings.  In  complying  with  Constitutional 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law.  the 
Committee  took  into  account  as  a  general 
guide  the  practice  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Does  not  that  statement  by  the  com- 
mittee say  that  the  Senate  is  proceeding 
in  its  judicial  capacity? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  quite  different 
from  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  sasring. 

The  Senator  has  been  saying  that  this 
was  a  prosecution,  that  we  were  prose- 
cutors, and  that  the  man  might  be  con- 
victed and  sent  to  jail  for  10  or  15  years 
and  punished  by  a  fine — I  have  forgotten 
the  amount  of  the  fine — ^If  the  Senate 
were  to  censure  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Senate  should  find  Sena- 
tor Dodd  guilty  of  misconduct  on  charge 
B.  it  would  be  the  burden  of  any  district 
attorney  to  submit  that  case  to  the  grand 
jury  and  ask  for  an  indictment  and  take 
that  case  before  the  court  and  seek  a 
conviction. 

If  we  were  to  find  the  Senator  guilty, 
it  would  amount  to  the  Senate  saying 
that  in  its  judgment  he  has  violated  the 
law  on  seven  occasions,  most  of  these  oc- 
casions involving  crimes  which  can  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  term  of  10  years  or  a  fine 
of  $10,000,  or  both.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator,  but  it  is  not  the 
Interpretation  of  the  committee  which 
made  it  clear  that  he  had  official  busi- 
ness on  each  of  these  trips. 

So  far  as  we  iuiow,  there  is  no  case 
involving  double  billing  against  him  in 
which  this  is  not  true,  whether  It  be  six. 


five,  four,  three,  two,  or  one.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  would  involve  the 
kind  of  legal  punishment  the  Senator 
has  described. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senate 
censures  this  man  on  double  billing 
charges,  would  that  not  in  effect  mean 
that  this  man  had.  either  by  device  or 
contrivance,  taken  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

As  I  interpret  the  Federal  statute,  it 
means  that  Senator  Dodd  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  term  of  10  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  a  fine  of  $10,000  if  found  guilty 
of  double  billing  involving  the  Govern- 
ment on  any  one  of  these  occasions  where 
more  than  $100  is  involved. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  that  is  the  case, 
they  would  have  to  proceed  whether  we 
find  him  guilty  and  censure  him  or  not. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  our  finding  is 
that  he  wsis  on  official  business. 

We  do  not  even  raise  the  question  that 
there  is  any  illegality  Involved  here.  It 
is  purely  a  question  of  the  standards  of 
conduct  of  a  Senator  which  we  think 
ought  to  run  somewhat  ahead  of  the  law, 
a  little  short  of  perfection,  and  some- 
where ahead  of  the  law. 

The  Ethics  Committee  had  nothing  to 
do  but  make  its  recommendation.  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  reason  to  have 
the  committee,  and  if  we  are  not  to  move 
into  the  in-between  area,  there  is  no 
reason  to  have  the  committee.  We  have 
not  moved  very  far. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Can 
the  Senator  give  some  idea  as  to  what 
went  into  the  discussions  concerning 
whether  the  Ethics  Committee  was  go- 
ing to  recommend  expulsion  or  repri- 
mand for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  was  no  weight 
given  to  expulsion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
What  factors  went  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  which  had  to  do  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  we  considered  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  expulsion  because 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  was  even 
seriously  raised  with  reference  to  any 
of  the  charges  on  which  we  made  rec- 
ommendation. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  charges  made. 
If  some  of  those  charges  had  been  sub- 
stantiated, then  the  recommendation 
might  have  been  different. 

On  the  basis  of  our  findings,  the  ques- 
tion of  expulsion  was  not  raised.  We 
moved  into  the  area  of  censure  and  rep- 
rimand. In  one  case  the  word  "abroga- 
tion" was  mentioned.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  word.  It  liad  never  been  used  in 
the  Senate  before.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  get  a  new  word.  The 
committee  thought  of  using  the  words 
"condemnation"  and  "censure." 

Our  feeling  is  that  if  we  developed  a 
word  like  "reprimand,"  where  would  we 
stop?  We  could  reprimand  almost  every- 
body here  once  or  twice  a  year.  If  you 
had  a  word  that  was  any  weaker  than 
"censureShip"  it  would  be  like  the  free 
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gift  of  Ilaaor  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Iforth  Carolina  [Mr.  Eavnr]  has 
spoken.  If  tt  had  been  any  worse,  he 
could  not  have  drunk  it,  and  tf  It  had 
been  any  better.  It  would  not  have  been 
given  to  him.  We  had  to  get  a  word  that 
you  coold  drink,  but  one  that  you  would 
not  relect.  If  It  were  any  better,  you 
would  not  have  been  given  It,  and  If  It 
were  any  worse,  you  would  not  have 
taken  It.  We  thought  that  perhaps  we 
should  get  a  definition  of  censure  that 
we  wanted  to  use.  There  are  six  or 
eight  definitions.  We  thought  we  would 
leave  this  to  the  Senate.  Anyone  who 
wanted  to  take  the  weakest  definition 
could  take  It.  and  If  anybody  wanted 
to  take  the  strongest  one,  he  could  take 
that. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EKVLN.  I  desire  to  znake  it  clear, 
so  that  I  wm  not  be  Investigated,  that  I 
was  not  the  one  who  received  the  free 
gift  of  Uquor.    

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Did  the  Senator 
make  the  gift? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  did  not  make  it. 
either.  But  a  constituent  of  mine,  who 
never  held  a  public  office,  bought  some 
moonshine  liquor  down  In  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  prohibition  days,  and  he 
gave  It  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  less 
affluent  than  he.  Some  time  thereafter, 
my  constituent  asked  bis  friend  whether 
be  had  drunk  the  Iiqu(Mr,  and  his  friend 
said  yes.  he  had. 

My  constituent  ttsked,  "Wen.  what  did 
you  think  of  It?" 

He  said.  *^ell.  it  was  Just  right,  Just 
right- 
So  the  donor  asked  the  donee,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  that  statement,  that  the 
liquor  was  Just  right"? 

He  said.  "I  mean  that  if  it  had  been 
any  better,  you  wouldn't  have  given  it 
to  me;  and  if  it  had  been  any  worse,  I 
couldnt  have  drunk  tt." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTK.  Nefttaer  the  donor  nor  the 
donee  was  a  Senator,  and  neither  held 
a  pabUe  ofBee.  Besides,  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  run. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  story  I 
had  reference  to,  and  I  beHeve  ttiat  is 
the  manner  in  wiil^  the  word  "censure" 
Is  befng  osed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  refer  to  page 
11  of  the  report.  Just  below  the  paragraph 
to  wfaMi  I  have  referred,  Che  paragraph 
headed  "Borden  of  proeeedlnf ": 

The  OnniTnttUw  assumed  the  burden  of 
proceeding  with  the  evidence  and  lortmctad 
Its  Bwmeul  to  preaent  an  facte  pertinent  to 
the  ntatter  nnder  Inveetlgatlon. 

Now,  I  can  understand  what  the  Sen- 
ator la  saying— that  the  committee  does 
not  have  a  burden  of  proof;  It  merely 
has  a  burden  to  proceed.  But  would  the 
Senator  not  agree  with  me  that  some- 
body most  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
that  this  man  la  guilty  of  misconduct,  or 
at  least  that  somebody  in  this  body  must 
present  enoVh  evidence  to  offset  the 
evtttenoe  oflleied  by  the  defense,  so  ttiat 
the  zssolt  vDOld  be  at  least  what  we  have 
In  a  ctvfl  ease  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  man  is  guilty  of  some 
sort  of  sfn  or  misconduct? 


Perhaps,  as  the  Senator  states,  that 
burden  is  not  on  the  committee;  their 
only  burden  being  to  present  the  evidence 
to  the  Senate,  leaving  it  to  the  Senate  to 
decide.  But  would  the  Senator  not  agree 
that  somebody  In  the  Senate,  or  the  en- 
tire Senate,  must  carry  the  burden  of 
proving  at  least  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  that  this  man  had  done 
something  vnwng? 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
someone,  somewhere,  must  present 
enough  evidence  to  offset  the  defense. 
If  the  defense  has  three  times  as  much 
evidence — credible  evidence — or  10  times 
as  much  credible  evidence  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  case  against  Senator  Dood, 
censure  should  not  be  voted.  Someone 
has  a  burden  of  prtot. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  can  give  my  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  we  proceed. 

The  Ethics  Committee  was  set  up  at 
the  instruction  of  the  Senate  and  told 
to  hear  cases  in  the  name  of  the  Senate, 
as  every  other  committee  does.  The  case 
of  S«3ator  D(H>D  was  brought  before  us. 
There  were  several  points  at  which  Juris- 
diction could  have  been  challenged  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  talked  in  the  committee  about 
coming  back  to  the  Senate  and  saying. 
"Do  you  want  us  to  take  this  case  up  or 
not?"  We  decided  against  it.  on  two 
grounds:  one.  it  would  be  a  kind  of  cow- 
ardly approach;  two,  we  believed  the  in- 
structions In  the  resolution  were  clear 
enough  to  Indicate  that  we  should  take 
It  up. 

The  committee  wa«  called  upon  to  take 
the  charges  which  were  made,  lliese 
were  charges  to  which  the  entire  Senate 
was  answerable.  The  resiwnsibillty  was 
upon  the  Senate  because  of  its  support 
of  the  resolution.  And  we  were  the  agents 
to  hold  the  hearings,  gather  the  evidence, 
and  submit  a  recommendation. 

But  every  Senator  has  a  responsibility 
to  look  beyond  what  we  have  recom- 
mended. The  burden  of  proof  or  disproof 
is  on  every  Senator.  It  is  not  upon  the 
committee  against  the  field;  I  do  not  ac- 
cept that 

We  could  have  had  you  sit  down  and 
read  these  hearings  to  you.  This  might 
have  some  effect  on  what  the  Senate 
would  do.  If  you  feel  that  we  have  not 
read  them  correctly  or  have  not  inter- 
preted them  properly,  this  Is  a  Judgment 
each  Senator  can  make.  If  he  does  not 
Uke  what  we  recommend,  he  can  go 
through  the  hearinfls.  It  is  an  there.  I 
believe  the  burden  tB  on  each  Senator. 
The  burden  on  the  committee  is  to  show 
how  we  Interpret  what  we  believe  is  sig- 
nificant. 

You  can  get  up  and  say  that  this  com- 
mittee had  no  right  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  Klein  case.  We 
did  not  really  make  any  recommenda- 
tion. We  mentioned  It  In  the  hearing  be- 
cause If  we  did  not,  we  thought  some- 
body might.  We  make  no  Judgment  about 
the  Klein  case  or  about  the  automobile 
or  about  the  Spanel  case.  We  make  no 
Judgment  except  to  say  In  passing  that 
we  have  looked  at  these  and  made  no 
Judgment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  I  was  present 
when  we  voted  on  the  censure  of  Joseph 
McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time 
if  I  recall  correctly,  when  Senator  Wat- 
kins,  the  senior  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee.  presented  the  case  for  the  com- 
mittee, he  said,  in  effect: 

This  la  what  the  case  looked  like  to  us, 
but  I  offer  every  Senator  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  this  evidence  and  to  decide  for 
yourself  what  you  tWnk  you  ought  to  do 
about  It.  I'm  not  telling  you  what  to  do.  I'm 
just  telling  you  this  is  how  It  looks  to  us. 

That  was  assuming  a  burden  to  pro- 
ceed, and  no  more.  But  in  the  course 
of  that  presentation  there  were  Sena- 
tors— one  of  whom  I  am  looking  at  now, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr! 
ERvm] — who  assumed  the  biurden  of 
proof  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
Senator  McCarthy  said: 

I  am  not  guilty  of  doing  anything  wrong. 
and  you  don't  have  any  right  to  do  what 
you're  doing. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said,  in  effect: 

Senator,  If  you  think  there's  any  doubt 
about  our  right  to  censure  you,  you  under- 
stand there  la  no  doubt  about  our  right 
to  expel  you  from  this  body.  Tou  understand 
that,  don't  you? 

I  recall  Senator  McCarthy  saying  that 
he  imderstood  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvutI  had  said, 
•Tf  I  had  my  way,  I  would  be  voting  to 
expel  you."  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
willing  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 

On  that  occasion.  I  gained  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pm,BRiGRT]  was  willing  to  assume 
the  burden  of  proof;  in  fact,  he  started 
out  assuming  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  was  willing  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  proof,  saying  that  be  proposed  to 
prove  that  this  man  should  be  censured. 

So  some  Senators  carried  that  burden. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  Senator  now, 
or  else  the  Senate  itself,  must  sustain  the 
burden  of  proof,  even  if  only  to  prove 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
Some  Senator,  or  the  Senate  Itself,  must 
eventually  say  that  the  burden  of  proof 
has  t>een  sustained. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  speak  quite 
briefly.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to 
go  ovef  this  subject  again.  I  heard  the 
reference  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  my  name.  Frankly,  I  was  looking  at 
a  memorandum  at  the  moment.  The 
Senator  did  not  say,  did  be,  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  said  that 
there  was  no  burden  of  proof  or  that  he 
would  not  assume  a  burden  of  proof? 
What  did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
say? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
the  RccoRo  itself  to  reflect  what  I  said. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  committee 
can  quite  correctly  take  the  view  it  does 
as  it  appears  in  the  report  on  page  11: 

The  committee  assumed  the  burden  o( 
proceeding  with  the  evidence  and  instructed 
Its  counsel  to  present  all  facts  pertinent 
to  the  matter  under  Investigation. 
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So  the  committee  can  quite  correctly 
take  the  view  that  it  is  not  the  burden  of 
the  committee  to  be  the  prosecutor  or 
accuser. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  the  committee  members  have  been 
doing  since  the  debate  started,  if  they 
have  not  been  trjring  to  convince  this 
group  of  Senators  of  what  the  facts  and 
circumstances  are? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
conunlttee  has  been  trying  to  assume 
the  burden  of  proof;  but  I  merely 
wanted  it  agreed  that  some  Senator  or 
the  Senate  itself  will  assume  the  burden 
of  proof  before  this  (question  is  finally 
decided.  Unless  the  burden  of  proof  is 
sustained,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
should  not  be  censured. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  doing  is  presenting 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  recommend 
censure.  We  do  not  have  to  prove  the 
case.  We  present  the  case  to  the  Senate. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  present  it.  If 
we  do  not  give  reasons  for  judgment,  the 
Senate  can  make  its  own.  It  can  make  its 
own  study  by  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
look  into  the  case  further." 

What  does  the  Senator  expect  us  to  do 
by  way  of  assuming  the  burden  of  proof? 
Knock  Senators  down  onto  the  fioor  and 
have  them  say,  "Yes"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  sit  here  in  the  capacity, 
partly,  of  a  Juror  considering  the  facts. 
Anything  I  might  say  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  expression  of  any  opinion 
on  my  part  as  a  juror.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  it  is  not  his 
understanding  that  in  referring  this  case 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, the  Senate  was  acting  under  the 
provision  of  section  5,  article  I,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  I  shall  read,  omit- 
ting, in  reading  it,  some  nongermane 
words: 

Each  House  may  •  •  •  punish  its  Members 
(or  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Is  it  not  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  that  when  the  Senate 
referred  this  matter  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  It  was 
acting  under  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  we  so  inter- 
preted It 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  that 
the  words  "disorderly  behavior"  used  in 
that  section  mean  irregular  behavior; 
that  is,  behavior  which  is  irregiUar  for 
a  Senator  to  engage  in  or  be  a  party  to? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  it  is  a  UtUe 
vague,  as  I  said.  We  tried  to  determine 
what  would  be  accepted  standards.  We 
did  not  try  to  impose  standards  which 
are  not  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. If  this  is  our  starting  point,  conduct 
contrary  to  that,  intentional  or  not, 
would  be  irregular,  out  of  order,  or  dis- 
orderly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
when  the  Senate  referred  this  matter 
to  the  select  committee  the  Senate  was 
In  effect  making  the  select  committee 


an  arm  or  agency  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct investigations? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  not  in  the  edacity  of 
prosecutor? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Itie  Senator  \b  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  not  in  the  capacity  of 
counsel  to  defend;  but  to  take  evidence, 
study  that  evidence,  and  report  that 
evidence,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions on  that  evidence,  for  Senate  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  our  interpretation  of  our 
role. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
the  select  committee  was  not  assuming 
the  burden  either  of  convicting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cormectlcut  or 
the  burden  of  acquitting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Coimecticut? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  quite 
rtght. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
the  function  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  giving  or  explaining  their  re- 
port, and  sinalyzing  the  evidence  taken 
by  them,  is  merely  to  give  light  to  the 
Senate  so  that  each  Senator  may  reach 
his  own  conclusion  in  respect  to  these 
matters? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  These  things  being  true, 
is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  no  bur- 
den resting  upon  the  members  of  the 
select  committee,  but  the  burden  in  this 
case  rests  upon  each  individual  Senator 
to  determine  for  himself,  on  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  presented  and  taken  by 
the  select  committee,  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  has  been 
guilty  of  conduct  which  Justifies  the  Sen- 
ate censuring  him  on  either  of  the  coimts 
In  the  resolution? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  my  view  of 
the  whole  proceeding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  this  Is  not 
a  criminal  prosecution  or  a  civil  case.  It 
is  an  investigation  by  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut should  or  should  not  be  censured 
for  conduct.  In  essence,  unbecoming  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  consider  whether  or 
not  he  knew  what  was  happening,  and 
if  he  did  not  know  it  was  happening, 
whether  he  should  have  known. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  so  far  as  the  burden 
rests  on  anyone,  the  burden  in  this  case 
rests  on  each  individual  Senator  to  make 
that  determination  for  himself  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  which  has  been  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  my  conclu- 
sion; and,  of  course,  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
proceed. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Tydings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  fully  to  the 
implications  contained  in  the  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  express  answers  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  However.  I  wish  to 
propound  this  question. 

If  it  is  responsibility  of  each  Senator 
to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  will 
convict,  what  should  a  Senator  do  if 
he  finds  his  mind  in  a  state  equally 
divided,  one  side  for  conviction,  and  one 
side  for  acquittal,  and  he  honestly  says 
to  himself,  "I  can  go  to  either  side, 
eM»]ulttal  or  conviction,  and  feel  thor- 
oughly at  ease  in  my  own  conscience." 
That  is,  in  his  mind  the  evidence  is 
evenly  divided. 

Is  it  his  responsibility  to  acquit  or 
convict? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  if  it  is  evenly 
divided  his  responsibility  would  be  not 
to  vote  and  make  a  statement  compara- 
ble to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  do  not  think  we  insist  that  Sena- 
tors vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  his  mind  is 
evenly  divided  he  should  not  vote? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  "niat  would  be  my 
judgment — unless  he  wants — ^perhaps 
you  can  develop  something  called  a  "dead 
pair"  here  for  Members  equally 
divided 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  give  my 
view  on  that  subject.  This  need  not  be 
described  as  a  judicial  proceedmg;  It  can 
be  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding an  issue.  In  deciding  it.  If  you  vote 
for  the  affirmative,  it  ought  to  be  only  in 
the  instance  where  you  feel  there  is  a 
grreater  weight  of  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative  rather  than  in  favor  of 
the  negative.  Second,  if  the  evidence  is 
evenly  divided,  then  the  responsibility  is 
to  acquit.  I  submit  that  view  as  sound 
on  the  basis  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
private  proceedings  In  which  you  are  try- 
ing to  determine  an  issue,  or  any  other 
controversy  that  is  sought  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  go  one  step 
further.  In  Judicial  proceedings  normally 
there  are  three  rules  d^dlng  with  evi- 
dence. First,  in  ordinary  contract  cases 
and  negligence  cases  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility in  proving  the  case  is  that 
you  must  prove  yoiu-  case  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence.  Second,  in  cases 
invcdvlng  fraud  the  evidence  must  be 
clear  suid  convmdng.  Tiiird.  in  cases  in- 
volving crimes,  the  evidence  must  estab- 
lish the  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
On  each  one  of  us  there  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying,  "The  burden  in 
my  mind  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
greater  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
conviction  than  acquittal  and,  therefore, 
I  vote  for  conviction."  If  your  answer  is 
that  the  evidence  is  evenly  divided  you 
must  vote  for  acquittal  If  the  answer  is 
that  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  evi- 
dence for  innocence  than  guilt,  then  we 
also  must  vote  for  acqulttaL 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  I  can  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  my  advice  would 
be  that  if  a  man  Is  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
he  should  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  Senator  tnxa.  Connecticut 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yea. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  say  you 
should  do  it  on  my  recommendation.  Per- 
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haps  the  Smator  will  listen  to  the  Sen- 
mtm-  firom  Nbrth  Carolina  in  regard  to  it. 
Sereral  attemirta  have  been  made  to  chal- 
lenge tUB  m>prooch  by  the  eonunlttee  but 
we  of  the  eommittee  have  said:  let  us 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doobt  in  proeedural 
nmtten  to  the  Senator  trom  Connecticut, 
and  X  think  that  whatever  procedure  Is 
approved— should  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  would 
say  that  the  position  recommended  by 
the  Senator  frmn  Ohio  is  one  to  which 
I  would  subscribe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  front  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr,  McCarthy.  I  yleW. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  induced  to  make  his  observa- 
tions by  reason  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  BfUnnesota  and  myself, 
I  should  Uke  to  make  my  position  clear. 
I  think  it  iB  in  harmony  with  the  position 
of  the  Soiator  ftom  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I^t  me  say  that  I  am 
glad  we  have  gotten  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  laivrets  Into  the  hands  of  the  Judges. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ESVIN.  My  position  with  respect 
to  this  matter  la  this:  Based  upon  the 
Issues  presented  by  the  resolution,  each 
Senator  la  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  answering  for  himself  two  questions. 
Hie  first  question  is.  is  the  specifica- 
tion— whether  it  be  specification   1   or 
specification  2— as  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tton.  established  by  the  teetimony?  Sec- 
ond, if  so,  do  the  facts  stated  in  the 
specifleatton  as  estfOdlshed  in  tbe  mind 
of  the  Senator  by  the  testlBUMiy.  Justify 
or  require  hln  to  vote  for  censure? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  faaa  suggested,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  agreed,  a 
Senator  cannot  be  satisfied  on  those 
poliiti  unless  he  is  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  of  tbe  truth  of 
the  facts  set  out  in  the  specification,  and 
In  the  second  plaee,  that  the  facts  set  out 
in  the  spedfleatlon  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  require  or  Justify  censure. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  That  Is  oonect. 
Mr  BBVIN.  That  gets  the  proeedural 
questions  oat  of  the  way.  We  tiave  no 
praaeeutor  In  Oils  ease.  The  select  com- 
mtttee  certainly  is  not  a  prosecutor.  The 
adeet  oommlttee  has  been  perfozmlng 
nn  obligation  resting  qpon  the  Senate  in 
taking  and  reporting  the  testimony.  It 
was  doing  this  as  a-matter  of  convenience 
beeansc  it  woiild  have  been  very  dUBcult, 
indeed  Impossible,  for  the  Senate  itself 
to  have  taken  the  time  from  its  manifold 
duties  to  liear  the  witnesses  give  the  testi- 
mony.  Ttie  select  commHtee's  recom- 
mendatlops  aie  not  Mnding  on  the  Sen- 
Ate^  thBf  are  merely  Intended  to  assist 
Senatora  in  analysing  the  testimony  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed the  osnal  procedure  here.  We 
assign  thtogs  tn  eommittee.  We  may  have 
eooHdenee  In  It  or  we  may  know  smne  of 
its  members  whose  Ju<tement  we  trust. 
If  we  do  not  have  any  confidence  in  the 
committee,  then  the  rBSPonslbfiity  fat  to 
find  out  for  ourselves,  which  Is  the  very 
same  prooednre  which  ^jpUes  here.  This 
Is  the  first  test  of  this  committee.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Senate  should  pass 


harsh  Judgment.  Tliis  is  the  first  time 
out  for  us.  The  committee  has  not  had 
nrach  espcrlence.  As  to  whether  Sena- 
tors can  rely  on  it,  they  should  read  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  PKARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mbmesota  yield  by  unan- 
imous consent,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  for  a  short  statement  by 
me? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  once  again  of  the  judicial  na- 
ture of  the  hearings,  due  process,  and 
burden  of  proof,  has  come  forward,  prop- 
erly so,  I  assume;  but  at  this  point,  I 
should  like— and  it  will  not  take  me 
long— to  review  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  the  procedures,  and  what  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  was.  It  Is  le- 
galistic. But  I  think  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  proceeded  for  some  time  now 
to  make  a  record  here  on  that  particular 
subject  matter. 

I  begin  by  saying  that  much  of  this 
la  In  the  report  actually,  but  to  sum- 
marise: It  was  on  January  24,  1988,  that 
the  newspaper  articles  first  appeared. 

Later,  on  February  2,  the  committee 
took  note,  but  no  formal  Investigation 
was  authorized.  The  accumulation  of 
material  was  gathered  at  that  time. 

On  February  8.  when  the  staff  made  a 
preliminary  report — ^and.  I  might  say, 
our  staff  then  consisted  of  two  attorneys, 
one  secretary,  and  one  part-time  ac- 
countant—the staff  made  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

A  week  later.  Senator  Dodd  asked  that 
the  committee  look  into  the  Klein  mat- 
ter. The  committee  then  authorized  a 
further  investigation— not  formal  yet. 

The  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman 
met  with  Senator  Ddnn  and  cooperated 
completely  with  him,  and  he  with  us,  con- 
cerning the  Klein  matter. 

Subcommittees  took  sworn  statements 
in  executive  session  of  some  witnesses  to 
determine  whether  there  was  suiBdent 
cause  to  proceed — I  think  this  is  a  very 
vital  matter— to  take  testimony  in  this 
matter  to  determine  in  executive  session 
whettier  there  was  legitimate  reason  to 
rwoceed  forward — this  is  on  the  Klein 
matter. 

Then  the  allegations  concerning  the 
financial  misconduct  came  up  and  Sena- 
tor DoDD  quite  properly  and  completely 
In  hte  own  right,  questioned  the  jurls- 
dictlvxi  of  the  cotomlttee  and  Indicated 
It  might  be  a  proper  siatter  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee— or  perhaps  might  not 
be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  com- 
mittee. 

In  accordance  with  the  language  In 
the  resolution,  the  committee  went  for- 
ward to  seA  to  find  information  from 
an  Independent  source  and  proceeded 
with  this  matter  to  authorize  a  formal 
investigation,  in  4  months,  with  some 
17  IntervlewH — I  am  talking  about  the 
Klein  matter  now — the  accumulation  of 
great  numbers  of  documents  furnished, 
I  must  say,  by  Senator  Dodd's  office. 

Authority,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is 
under  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  Sen- 
ate ResolutliMi  338  of  the  88th  Congress— 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1929 
Barry  against  United  States,  which  In- 
dicated that  these  proceedings  by  Con- 
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gress  should  ask  for  every  power  in  as- 
certaining the  facts  and  the  application 
of  appropriate  rules  of  law. 

I  have  indicated  the  extent  of  counsel 
and  the  extremriy  able  and  dedicated 
people  on  the  investigation  we  con- 
ducted, which  was  held  through  the 
years  1961  through  1965.  We  were  able 
to  trace  75  percent  of  the  disbursements 
in  Senator  Dodd's  bank  accoimts.  These 
were  Independently  verified.  They  were 
traced  from  38  loans  from  22  lenders 
also  checking  on  some  80  trips,  105  In- 
terviews, 116  subpenas  duces  tecum 
and  documents  and  statements  in  the 
number  of  174  were  gathered  from  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals. 

Our  investigations  took  place  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  Connecticut,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

The  procedure  we  followed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  was  that  the 
proceedings  were  Judicial  in  nature  and 
must  follow  those  concepts  of  due 
process. 

The  committee,  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  I  recall  now,  put  together  some 
rules  of  procedure.  As  a  general  guide, 
it  followed  the  practices  of  procedure  in 
the  Federal  court.  As  a  general  guide  it 
followed  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the 
F^eral  court. 

The  committee  assumed  the  burden 
of  proceeding  with  the  evidence,  both 
good  and  bad.  I  recall  that  the  chairman 
on  any  number  of  occasions,  in  his  quiet 
sort  of  way,  would  tell  counsel,  "Oo  get 
the  facts.  Bring  them  In  here,  whether 
good  or  bad.  We  want  the  whtde  story." 

The  question  of  Jurisdiction  was  first 
raised  on  May  25.  Again  on  JUne  9,  sev- 
eral days  thereafter.  It  was  raised. 

During  the  special  hearings  Senator 
Dodd  and  his  counsel  went  into  the 
Jurisdictional  question  and  the  taking 
of  stipulations.  None  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional questions  were  waived  at  any 
ttaie,  even  after  the  hearings  were  over 
and  we  were  through.  We  went  back  on 
March  21  and  considered  the  Jurisdic- 
tloruil  question. 

On  June  9,  when  we  made  the  decision 
to  go  into  the  hearings  on  financial 
matters,  we  sent  a  letter  detailing  every 
charge  to  Senator  Dodd  In  a  letter  dated 
Jmie  15,  19««, 

On  October  26  we  wrote  another  let- 
ter reaffirming  the  decision  to  have  a 
hearing,  and  at  that  time  we  listed  ad- 
ditional subject  matters  which  would  be 
brought  forth 

The  notice  Involved  the  nature  of 
the  allegations  themselves  and  also  tbe 
time  for  preparation. 

With  reference  to  the  hearings  In  the 
Klein  matter,  we  first  had  closed  hear- 
ings and  then  open  hearings.  On  the  fi- 
nancial pert,  or  part  2  of  the  hearings, 
we  had  open  hearings. 

Before  the  decision  to  have  these  hear- 
ings, opportunity  was  submitted  to  Sen- 
ator DooD  to  file  a  statement  of  facts. 
He  refused.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so. 

Senator  Dodd  had  the  right  to  attend 
all  the  hearings  and  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented and  accompanied  by  counsel. 
Prior  to  the  hearUigs  he  was  given  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  a  summary 
of  their  expected  testimony.  He  and  hla 
coimsel  had  the  right  to  cross-examine 


and  to  call  any  witness.  The  eommittee 
did  not  call  Senator  Dodd  as  a  witness, 
although  he  had  the  right  to  appear. 
When  he  did  so  he  was  given  the  courtesy 
to  be  interrogated  only  by  monbers  of 
the  committee. 

He  had  the  opportunity  to  raise  Juris- 
dictional and  procedural  questions  at  all 
times. 

Regarding  the  testimony,  all  the  testi- 
mony from  the  witnesses  was  taken  im- 
der  oath.  Affidavits  in  lieu  of  personal 
appearances  were  admitted  only  when  It 
was  impossible  to  have  the  witnesses 
present.  We  took  only  one  deposition. 
That  was  Mr.  Sullivan  In  Connecticut, 
only  after  we  had  a  medical  certlflcate 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  appear.  At 
that  time  his  deposition  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance vrlth  Federal  rules. 

I  recall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  had  a  long 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  privilege  as  between  a  member  of  the 
staff  and  the  Senate,  and  whether  or  not 
he  would  have  the  right  to  go  up  there 
and  take  the  testimony.  There  was 
agreement  that  we  take  that  one  dep- 
osition. 

The  stipulations  were  in  legal  form. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
400  affidavits.  This  Is  repetitious,  but 
there  were  400  affidavits  and  they  were 
given  on  forms  with  blanks  for  the  name 
and  date  of  the  event.  The  gist  of  the 
affidavits  was  that  these  gifts  were  made 
out  of  respect  and  affection  for  Senator 
Dodd.  I  quote  from  page  13  of  the  report 
In  that  connection.  In  which  it  is  stated: 

The  Oommlttee  did  accept  the  documents 
for  the  record  and  did  review  and  consider 
the  documents  in  reaching  its  conclusions. 

Also,  the  witnesses  who  were  there  xm- 
der  oath  were  given  the  right  to  appear 
with  counsel  They  were  given  the  right 
to  examine  their  testimony  after  all  the 
hearings.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  the 
committee  that  if  anyone's  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  public  hearings,  he 
was  afforded  the  opportunity,  at  his  re- 
quest, to  appear  as  a  witness,  or  to  file  a 
sworn  affidavit  concerning  any  allegation 
made  against  him. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  statute  or  rule  to 
guide  the  committee.  The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  hold  that  they  are  legislative 
in  nature,  not  Judicial.  I  do  not  think 
that  means  that  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution,  deprives  the  Senate  of 
proceeding  In  this  matter. 

I  think  It  Is  important,  even  though 
we  went  through  it  once,  that  I  recite 
this  now  again,  not  so  much  for  Senators 
who  are  here  today,  but  for  Senators  who 
may  be  sitting  here  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  Even  after  this  was  done,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  what  the 
committee  did  in  Its  Investigation  or 
hearings  or  recommendations  constituted 
no  action.  What  the  committee  did  was 
to  fulfill  the  office  of  any  committee  of 
the  Senate.  So  the  final  Judgment  and 
verdict  rests  here  In  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. The  burden  of  proof  Is  that  burden 
of  proof  which  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana selects,  for  example,  or  the  burden 
of  proof  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington selects,  or  the  burden  of  proof 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  selects  in 
his  own  mind,  In  his  own  Judgment,  and 
In  his  own  heart. 


I  think  this  Is,  for  one  man,  a  recita- 
tion of  what  we  did.  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  state  It  for  the  record.  It  Is  one 
explanation  concerning  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF]  first. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
thinking  on  this,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  have  ap- 
preciated his  description  of  how  the  com- 
mittee has  functioned.  I  was  one  of  those 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  original  res- 
olution introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  As  I  read  the 
resolution  imder  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  admonished 
that  Select  Conunlttee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  to  do  certain  things.  We  said 
that  this  committee  should  receive  com- 
plaints and  investigate  aUegations  of  Im- 
proper conduct  which  may  reflect  upon 
the  Senate;  violations  of  law;  violations 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we  said 
the  committee  should  investigate  such 
violations  and  improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate,  we  said: 
Investigate  those  problems  other  than 
violations  of  law  or  other  than  standards 
of  conduct  which  may  have  been  estab- 
lished. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Therefore.  It  would 
appear  that  the  committee  by  this  reso- 
lution is  Impowered  to  act,  even  though 
no  standards  have  been  set  and  even 
though  there  is  no  allegation,  as  to  vio- 
lation of  law.  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says  this  man  can  be  put 
in  Jail  because  of  these  allegations.  We 
are  not  trying  to  convict  him.  I  have  de- 
plored. In  behalf  of  my  good  friend,  the 
use  of  the  word  "convict"  He  Is  not 
being  convicted  of  anything.  Ever  since 
Lincoln  Steflens  wrote  his  autobiography 
it  has  been  recognized  that  there  are 
standards  in  public  life  that  are  above 
and  beyond  standards  of  conduct  in 
one's  private  business. 

So  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
to  make  Investigations  is  recorded  as 
long  as  it  Involves  Improper  conduct 
which  may  reflect  upon  the  Senate, 
which  may  differ  from  a  violation  of  law, 
which  may  differ  even  from  violations  of 
any  rules  or  regulations  or  standards 
that  may  iiave  been  established  or  that 
may  be  established. 

I  am  troubled  a  little  about  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  burden  of  proof. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  I  read  the  two 
volumes  of  hearings  which  have  been 
published,  the  committee  has  done  the 
tiling  which  It  was  required  to  do.  It  has 
Investigated  alleged  instances  of  Im- 
proper conduct,  and  it  has  made  recom- 
mendations by  way  of  a  resolution.  The 
committee's  recommendations  are  be- 
fore us  as  a  result  of  that  resolution.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  conduct 
the  hearings.  As  I  read  Its  hearings,  we 
can  take  the  admitted  case  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made  and  throw 
out  all  the  other  evidence,  and  not  go 
Into  the  question  of  evidence  that  Is  con- 
tradictory, but  merely  go  into  the  stipu- 


lation and  resolve  for  om-selves  whether 
or  not  we  should  vote  to  support  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  the  record,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  his  attorneys  have  admitted 
many  allegations  that  are  not  contro- 
verted, that  are  not  the  subject  of  dispute 
as  to  facts.  The  facts  are  admitted.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  draw  the  conclusion,  from 
those  facts,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  vote  in  support  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  on  the  admoni- 
tion which  the  Senate  has  put  upon  the 
ccHnmittee;  the  vote  on  their  acceptance 
of  the  duty  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  re- 
port as  to  whether  or  not  our  fellow  Sen- 
ator should  be  censured  for  impn^per 
conduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  in  outlining  the  pro- 
ceedings, has  clarlfled  many  of  the  points 
about  which  we  have  been  disturbed,  and 
has  demonstrated  that  this  Is  not  a 
strictly  Judicial  procedure,  and  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  to  go  into  estab- 
lishing rules  and  regulations  before  It 
could  proceed  on  a  matter  referred  to  It 
under  the  resolution. 

I  believe  that  we  need  never  go  into  this 
matter  of  disputed  facts  as  to  burden  of 
proof  or  other  legalisms.  We  may  take 
the  admitted  evidence  of  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  and  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said,  its  weight  is  evenly  bal- 
anced or  preponderates  in  favor  of  or 
against  our  fellow  Senator.  If  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  Is  evenly  balanced,  of 
course.  It  should  be  decided  In  the  Sena- 
tor's favor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  3^eld  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
to  all  other  Senators  who  have  partic- 
ipated In  this  colloquy.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  grateful  to  them,  because 
several  things  have  been  clearly  shown. 

First,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  committee  has  regarded  itself  sim- 
ply as  an  agent  of  the  Senate,  to  explore 
the  facts  and  make  the  most  careful  com- 
pilation of  the  facts  possible,  along  with 
its  own  recommendations,  and  submit 
the  matter  to  the  conscience  of  the  Sen- 
ate. ITiat  is  what  I  think  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do. 

If  the  committee  were  regarded  as 
prosecutors,  we  would  never  ge*.  anybody 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  If  the  oom- 
mlttee were  regarded  as  prosecutors,  Its 
members  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  question  when  the  time  comes  for 
decision. 

I  think  it  has  been  made  completely 
clear  what  functlMi  has  been  performed 
by  the  committee.  My  own  opinion  Is 
that  it  has  been  performed  very  ably  and 
very  conscientiously,  and  I  think  that 
the  committee  Is  entitled  to  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  of  the  Senate. 

As  my  second  point,  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  question  of  burden  of  proof 
does  not  bother  me  at  all.  The  Senator 
who  heads  the  committee  stated  In  the 
beginntug  that  the  burden  of  proceeding 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  assumed  by 
the  committee,  to  make  clear  what  had 
transpired,  and  how  it  went  about  the 
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Job — ^It  has  done  that,  particularly  In 
this  last  colloquy — and  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter In  the  laps  and  upon  the  consciences 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  done  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  burden  of 
proof  Is  something  that  Is  very  personal 
to  each  Senator,  Just  as  it  Is  to  every 
Juror  who  sits  In  the  Jury  box  in  the  trial 
of  any  case,  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
case  the  trial  involved.  I  happen  to  have 
had  the  responslbllll7  of  presiding  as 
Judge  of  a  modest  trial  court  for  8  years, 
and  I  know  that  Jurors  ultimately  had  to 
decide  whether,  in  their  Judgment,  the 
proof  was  adequate,  under  the  type  of 
case  as  recited  by  the  court  that  particu- 
lar case  was,  whether  the  proof  was  ade- 
quate, in  their  Judgment,  to  require  them 
to  find  a  verdict  for  or  against  the  case 
made. 

That  Is  exactly  the  position  each  of  us 
is  in  now,  as  to  each  of  these  charges. 
That  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  be.  No 
privilege  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
He  Is  still  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  Is  still  per- 
mitted to  hear  this  evidence,  and  he  will 
still  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  final 
analysis. 

This  matter  has  been  so  handled  that 
I  think  the  Senate  will  continue  to  have 
available  to  it  Senators  of  the  very  high- 
est character  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
If  it  had  been  handled  the  other  way, 
whereby  they  would  have  become  prose- 
cutors, I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
found  Senators  willing  to  serve  on  the 
committee  from  this  time  forward;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  committee's  members 
would  have  expected  to  vote.  If  they  had 
regarded     themselves     as     prosecuting 

They  have  functioned,  I  think,  as 
nearly  perfectly,  in  accordance  with  the 
pattern  laid  down  by  the  Senate,  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  function.  I 
think  that  the  question  of  what  the 
burden  of  proof  is.  or  whether  or  not  that 
burden  has  been  sustained  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other  case,  is  a  completely 
personal  matter  resting  upon  the  con- 
science of  each  Senator;  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  so  regarded  by  each  Senator.  I 
have  no  trouble  about  any  procedural 
question  in  this  case,  and  I  do  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
tram  Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  and  all  the  other 
Senators — ^I  cannot  recall  them  all — who 
have  participated  in  this  colloquy,  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  cleared  the  air 
entirely,  and  that  there  is  no  procedural 
matter  which  need  disturb  us  any 
further.  

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  if  we  had  attempted  to  give  in- 
structions to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
pass  Judgment,  like  lawyers  speaking  to 
a  Jury,  it  would  have  been  most  offen- 
sive. We  have  no  right  to  tell  other  Sen- 
ators the  texvoB  and  conditions  under 
which  they  should  pass  Judgment. 

Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARISY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  I  wish  to  state 
certain  facts  as  a  predicate  for  my  quea- 
tlon. 


First,  paragraph  (a)  of  the  resolution 
recommends  censure  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  by  stating  that  he  ob- 
tained and  used  for  his  personal  benefit 
funds  from  the  public  through  political 
testimonials  and  a  political  campaign, 
and  on  page  2,  it  refers  to  the  Senator's 
conduct  as  "contrary  to  accepted 
morals." 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  did 
he  not  say,  in  simmilng  up,  that  this  was 
not  a  condemnation  of  testimonial  din- 
ners as  such?  I  recall,  some  years  ago,  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  the  home  city  of 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  was  given  a 
fine  automobile. 

On  the  21st  of  November  1963  I  at- 
tended, in  Houston,  Tex.,  a  great  testi- 
monial dinner  to  the  late  Representative 
Albert  Thomas  of  Texas,  where  they 
gave  him  the  keys  to  a  large  car — a 
Cadillac,  I  think. 

The  people  who  attended  these  testi- 
monial dinners  all  knew  that  they  were 
giving  large  automobiles  to  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  and  the  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  take  it  that  the  genesis  of  the  com- 
plaint is  not  that  a  testimonial  dinner 
was  given  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, but  that  these  were  political  testi- 
monial dinners,  and  that  the  moneys 
were  raised  for  political  purposes  but 
were  used  for  the  Senator's  own  benefit, 
and  not  for  political  action  or  political 
use  in  defraying  the  costs  of  campaigns. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  is  quite 
right.  He  states  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee on  testimonial  dinners  purely  and 
simply. 

We  may,  as  a  committee,  make  recom- 
mendations or  have  something  to  say 
about  testimonial  dinners,  but  we  made 
no  condemnation  of  testimonial  dinners 
as  such.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  dinners  were  called  personal,  or 
whether  the  testimonial  dirmers  might, 
in  some  way,  have  been  judged  to  be 
political  dinners. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Up  to  tWs  point 
in  American  political  life,  a  testimonial 
diimer  as  such  has  not  been  condemned, 
publicly  or  privately,  that  I  know  of,  as 
contrary  to  accepted  morals.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  committee  is  not  attempting 
to  censure  a  Senator  because  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  held. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Or  pass  Judgment 
upon  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Or  even  pass 
Judgment  upon  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  he  has,  in  my 
Judgment,  performed  in  conformity  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  Senate,  in 
doing  what  he  thought  his  duty  required, 
as  the  good  Lord  gave  him  the  light  to 
see  It;  and  that  Is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  any  of  us. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Senator,  and  my 
admiration  for  him  Is  not  diminished  in 
any  resstect  because  we  might  not  agree 
on  the  final  recommendations. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  same 
statement  in  general  applies  to  every 
member  of  the  committee,  particularly  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  whom 
I  have  the  very  highest  of  admiration 
and  with  whom  I  am  very  proud  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

With  respect  to  the  same  paragraph 
on  page  11  of  the  committee  report,  to 
which  I  referred  before,  the  committee 
sets  forth  that  the  Judicial  nature  of  this 
procedure  must  be  carried  out  consistent 
with  the  due  process  of  law  requirement 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  due  process  of  law 
does  not  include  a  presumption  that  the 
accused  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  my  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  supports  the 
proposition  that  the  Senator  is  making, 
that  if  a  Senator  were  In  doubt,  I  would 
assimie  that  he  would  vote  against  cen- 
sure, which  is  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  It  not  in- 
clude the  right  to  be  present  when  testi- 
mony, and,  particularly,  adverse  testi- 
mony, is  taken  and  does  it  not  include 
the  right  to  confront  or  to  cross-examine 
the  witness? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  chair- 
man replied  to  that  particular  point  that 
the  information  gathered  at  these  hear- 
ings, if  it  was  used  in  the  case,  was 
presented  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut and  he  was  fully  informed  and  free 
to  rebut  it  in  any  way. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  hearings  were 
simply  to  decide  whether  these  people 
ought  to  be  included  as  witnesses  in  the 
proceedings.  However,  there  is  nothing 
that  was  Incorporated  In  our  report  or  as 
part  of  our  Judgment  that  Is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  imderstand 
that.  However,  I  ask  If  it  Is  not  true  that 
a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  did 
hold  at  least  one  closed  meeting  at  which 
testimony  was  taken  and  at  which  Sen- 
ator DoDD  was  not  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  or  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony or  to  cross-examine  the  witness  or 

nr  i  f  n  peeae  0 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Either  the  matter 
was  presented  to  the  full  committee  sub- 
sequent to  such  hearings  or  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  completely  Irrelevant  and 
of  no  bearing  upon  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Was  not  testi- 
mony taken  at  a  subcommittee  meeting 
which  the  Senator  describes  as  a  pre- 
liminary meeting? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  not  submitted 
as  testimony  against  Senator  Dodd.  We 
listened  to  testimony,  but  there  was  never 
a  full  committee  meeting  at  which  any 
witnesses  were  heard,  and  there  was  no 
submission  or  inclusion  of  any  such  testi- 
mony as  a  part  of  the  official  proceedings 
whatsoever. 

We  may  have  talked  to  somebody  out 
In  the  hall  without  the  Senator  being 
present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
that.  However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  again. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  answer 
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to  that  question  Is,  "Yes,"  not  the  fuH 
committee. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  So  there  was 
a  subcommittee  meeting  which  the  com- 
mittee regarded  as  preliminary  in  nature, 
at  which  testimony  was  taken  and  at 
which  Senator  Dodd  was  not  invited  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  participated  in  one,  and  of  the 
three  witnesses,  two,  I  think,  then  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  the  testimony  of 
one  was  considered  to  be  completely  ir- 
relevant. We  did  not,  therefore,  have 
that  testimony  presented  In  public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  Senator 
Dodd  been  provided  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  at  that  subcommittee  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  been  or  not.  If  it  was  pre- 
sented in  open  hearing,  he  did  receive 
it.  However,  whatever  information  was 
developed  that  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  committee's  decision  and  recommen- 
dation, that  Information  has  been  pub- 
licly known  to  the  Senator  frcwn  Con- 
necticut and  counsel. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Counsel  for 
the  committee  is  sitting  alongside  of  the 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  know  if  Senator 
Dodd  has  been  provided  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  taken  at  this  paiticular  pre- 
liminary hearing  In  question. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  is  one  point 
that  bothers  me. 

If  the  cc«nmittee  in  Its  deliberation 
and  hearings  had  concluded  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  had  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  double  bUllngs,  and  if 
it  Imd  been  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  he  should  have  known  of  it,  would 
the  committee  have  reconunended  cen- 
sure, as  it  has  in  this  case? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  what  the  conmiittee  would  have 
done,  if  these  conditions  had  been  pres- 
ent and  known  by  all  members;  it  might 
have  and  It  might  not  have. 

It  is  possible  that  the  committee  would 
have  recommended  censure  on  the 
grounds  that  he  should  have  been  aware 
of  these  operations. 

A  Senator  Is  charged  with  a  certain 
responsibility  for  his  staff  and  fundrals- 
ing  and  the  conduct  of  his  committee 
and  his  official  travel.  Whether  they 
would  have  recommended  censure  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  committee  in  making  its  recom- 
mendations had  concluded  not  only  that 
he  should  have  known  of  this,  but  also 
that  he  did  have  actual  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  some  Mem- 
bers seem  to  be  clearer  in  their  minds  on 
that  point  than  others. 

There  Is  the  question  of  whether  he 
had  knowledge  and  approved  or  per- 
mitted it  to  happen.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  should  have  had 
knowledge  and  did  not  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  I  spoke 


of  a  subcommittee  hearing  at  which 
testimony  was  taken,  I  believe  I  was  in 
error.  ITiere  was  more  than  one  such 
hearing. 

Could  we  agree  that  there  were  several 
subcommittee  hearings  which  the  com- 
mittee regarded  as  preliminary  meetings 
in  nature  at  which  testimony  was  taken 
in  the  absence  of  Senator  Dodd? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  final  observation 
as  we  proceed  to  a  decision.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  report  says  nothing 
about  the  image  of  the  Senate. 

We  do  say  what  bears  upon  the  Senate 
itself. 

That  means  that  the  committee  itself— 
speaking  for  myself — has  no  notion  that 
the  Senate  is  some  kind  of  an  Idealized 
body. 

I  think  we  ought  to  understand  that 
the  standards  of  conduct  applying  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  holder  of 
any  public  office  are  somewhat  higher 
than  those  standards  that  prevail  in 
private  life  or  even  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
fession or  business  in  which  entirely 
different  standards  of  ethics  may  apply. 
These  may  fall  far  short  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  a  Senator. 

I  recall  some  10  or  12  years  ago  when 
there  was  a  scandal  in  the  administra- 
tion. A  man  was  brought  in  and  he  said: 
"I  haven't  done  anything  but  what  my 
mother  would  have  approved  of." 

That  is  a  pretty  liberal  standard,  but 
he  thought  it  was  objective.  He  was  Irish, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  final  answer. 

What  kind  of  rules  of  standards  is  the 
Senate  trying  to  develop  or  to  apply? 

The  rules  should  reflect  our  concern 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  Senate  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  cannot 
be  achieved  in  physics,  but  can  be  in 
politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  push 
too  far  in  attempting  to  determine  stand- 
ards nor  be  too  harsh  in  applying  them. 

The  Senate  in  these  proceedings  and 
efforts  should  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  poet  from  Kansas 
who  has  written  these  words.  "And  if  we 
purify  the  pond,  the  lilies  die." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port  (Mr.  MrrcALF) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

KCCESS    ST7BJXCT    TO    THE    CALL    OF    THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 


by  the  Acting  President  pro   t«npore 
(Mr.  Metcau  in  the  chair) . 

ORDER    FOR   RECOGmTIOM    OF  SKNATOS   DODD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns  from  its  recess  at  1:45  pjn.. 
the  Senator  from  C<mnecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd]  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO    i:4S   PJC.;    UCBSS  TO 
IS:45    P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
12:45  pjn.,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
1  hour,  with  the  proviso  that  nothing 
will  be  done  in  the  meantime,  and  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12:45 
p.m. 

At  12  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn..  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:45  pjn.  of 
the  same  day. 

At  12:45  pjn.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in 
the  chair) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  for  1  hour. 

At  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  1:45  p.m.  the  same  day. 

At  1:45  pjn.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mokdale  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  150  Leg.] 

Aiken  Orlffln  Morse 

Allott  Gruenlng  Morton 

Anderson  Hansen  Moss 

Baker  Harris  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hart  Murphy 

Bayh  Hartke  Muskle 

Bennett  Hatfield  Nelson 

Bible  Hayden  Pearson 

Hoggs  Hlckenlooper  PeU 

Brewster  HIU  Percy 

Brooke  Holland  Prouty 

Burdlck  HolUngs  Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va.  Hru£ka  Randolpti 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jackson  Riblcofl 

Cannon  Javlts  RttsaeU 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idalio    Soott 

C^ase  Kennedy,  Mass.  Smathers 

Church  Kennedy,  N.T.    Smith 

Clark  Kucbel  SpArkmaa 

Cooper  Lauscbe  Spong 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Stennis 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Symington 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Qodd  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Domlnick  McCarthy  Tower 

Eastland  McClellan  Tidings 

Ellender  Mclntyre  WUllams,  N  J. 

Ervln  MetcaU  WlUiams,  Del. 

Fannin  MUler  Yarborougb 

Fong  MondaJe  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Montoya 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalt  in  the  chair) .  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 

rrNANIMOUS-CONSEirr   RSOfClST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut yield  to  me  with  the  imderstandlng 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  rights  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  amliappy 
to  do  so. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pon.  Will  the  Senator  suspend? 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  recog- 
nhsed. 

Mr.  BIANSFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  leadership  on  Its  own  Initiative  has 
been  seeking  ways 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Johit  leader- 
ship, on  Its  own  Initiative,  has  been  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  find  out  what  the 
possibilities  would  be  for  bringing  the 
debate  on  the  poiding  resolution  to  a 
close  In  the  reasonably  near  future. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  whether  It  is  a  true  statement 
of  fact  that  on  yesterd^  the  Senator  in- 
dicated that  he  would  like  a  vote  on 
part  (b)  and  then  on  part  (a)  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  told  that  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Senator 
still  Is  of  the  same  opinion? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am.  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee,  who  has  been  carrying, 
together  with  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  burden  on  this  resolution. 
In  presenting  the  case  for  the  commit- 
tee, would  be  of  a  mind  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
debate  to  a  close,  based  on  a  time  limita- 
tion or  based  on  a  transposition  of  (a) 
and  (b) ,  or  any  other  factors  which  he 
and  his  committee  might  have  had  under 
consideration  In  this  respect.  The  Initia- 
tive, we  believe,  should  come  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  the  Joint  leadership  raises 
this  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield  to 
me 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  major- 
ity leader's  remarks,  and  the  initiative 
comes  from  the  committee.  No  group  has 
sliared  work  and  responsibility  more 
evenly  than  has  this  committee.  I  sp^Uc 
for  them  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reduced  part  of 
my  remarks  to  writing,  in  memorandum 
form,  as  to  Just  how  the  committee  feels 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

The  Senate  is  now  in  its  sixth  day  of 
debate  on  the  matter  of  censure  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
The  hearings  and  report  of  the  commit- 
tee are  before  the  Senate,  of  course. 

During  these  6  days,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  discussed  at  length 
its  findings,  conclusions,  the  procedures 
of  the  committee,  and  its  reasoning  for 
recommending  censure.  During  these  6 
days,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
presented  his  case  at  some  length,  both 
in  his  formal  speeches  and  by  liis  re- 
sponses to  questions,  and  others  have 
spoken  in  his  behalf. 

Never  has  there  been  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  committee — and  there 
is  none  now — ^to  limit  the  consideration 
of  this  Important  matter  by  the  Senate 
or  to  limit  in  any  way  the  right  and 


opportunity   of  Senator  Dodd  or  any 
other  Senator  to  fully  present  his  views. 

However,  in  faimeas  to  Senator  Dodb 
and  in  fairness  to  the  Senate — in  fair- 
ness to  everyone — we  t)elleve  that  the 
Senate  should  come  to  a  vote  now  on  any 
amendments,  if  It  is  the  intention  to  offer 
any,  tmd  then  the  Senate  should  vote 
on  the  resolution  itself. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut — 
if  I  may  ask  him,  and  I  shall  withdraw 
the  question  if  the  Senator  is  not  free 
to  answer — does  the  Senator  intend  to 
offer  any  amendments? 

Mr.  DODD.  To  the  original 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  the  original  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  intend  to  address  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  next.  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  this. 

Permit  me  to  add  this  reason  for  the 
question  about  the  amendments,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  sluill  ask  whether 
any  other  Senator  wishes  to  offer  amend- 
ments or  plans  to  offer  any  amendments. 

I  state  again  my  view  and  tlrnt  of  the 
members  of  the  committee :  I  believe  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senate  itself  should  have  full  time 
for  consideration  of  the  matters  which 
vex  so  seriously  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  standing  of  the  Senate  itself, 
and  this  includes  consideration  of  any 
amendments  that  might  be  offered.  So  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  now  in 
this  presentation  for  the  offering  of 
amendments,  if  there  are  to  be  any 
amendments. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  different.  "Riere  is  no 
third  reading,  so  to  speak,  of  a  resolution 
of  this  kind.  The  only  way  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut will  have  of  getting  at  the  sul)stance 
of  the  amendments  is  for  them  to  be  of- 
fered in  time  for  study  or  preparation 
or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  and  then 
to  have  proper  dlscuasion.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  Just  Jump  up,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  argimient  made  to  this  great 
body  with  only  a  few  minutes  prepara- 
tion. There  must  be  full  analysis. 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  either  I 
would  have  offered  or  I  would  have  lu-ged 
someone  else  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  Une  11  on  page  1  through  line  2 
on  page  2.  Unfortunately,  I  am  foreclosed 
from  offering  that  amendment  because 
the  Senator  from  Flcxida,  not  intending 
to  deny  me  that  right,  wanted  to  have  a 
direct  yea-tuid-nay  vote,  in  which  yea 
would  mean  that  yoa  are  for  this  part 
of  the  censure  charge,  and  nay  would 
mean  that  you  are  against  It.  It  would 
be  on  that  basis.  He  insisted  on  that 
division. 

I  am  sure  we  could  come  up  with  a  mo- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing the  Senate  to  vote  on  part  (b)  first. 


In  other  words,  we  want  to  go  to  trial  on 
the  double  billing  charge  now,  and  vote 
on  it  today.  We  can  find  the  proper 
manner  in  which  to  do  it. 

The  most  simple  way  would  be  to  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  said 
in  the  beginning — that  he  would  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  voting  on  the  second 
charge  first.  But  we  are  prejudiced  by  a 
parliamentary  situation  that  does  not 
permit  it,  unless  we  can  gain  unanimous 
consent. 

If  we  could  gain  unanimous  consent 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  line  11  on  page 
1  through  line  2  on  page  2.  then,  from 
our  point  of  view,  we  would  like  to  vote  on 
it,  and  give  the  Senator  from  Florida 
the  vote  exactly  the  way  he  wants  it.  If 
we  cannot  get  unanimous  consent,  we 
have  to  find  some  other  method. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  matter  of  imani- 
mous  consent  is  totally  beyond  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  control,  as  is  obvious. 
But  we  feel  an  obligation  to  the  Senate 
to  get  the  cunendments  in  time  to  study 
them  and  then  present  to  the  Senate 
whatever  our  position  might  be.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  could  cooi)erate 
in  that  way,  it  would  certainly  bring  us 
a  step  further. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  will  not 
agree  to  time  limitations  on  amend- 
ments, to  time  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
in  its  two  parts.  We  are  not  closing  the 
door  on  that  at  all.  But  we  Insist  that 
our  duty  compels  us  to  take  this  position 
with  reference  to  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  would  be  to  strike  sub- 
section (b) ,  commencing  with  line  11  on 
page  1  and  ending  with  line  2  on  page  2. 
Iliat  would  be  the  amendment.  That  does 
not  mean  a  direct  vote  which  means  a 
"yea"  vote  for  censure  or  a  "nay"  vote 
against  It.  That  would  be  the  amend- 
ment I  am  seeking  to  offer.  I  understand 
there  are  ways  to  do  it. 

We  would  hope  that  we  could  vote  di- 
rectly on  the  language  which  appears  in 
subsection  (b)  because  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said  he  wanted. 
I  am  willing  to  agree  to  it  if  we  can  get 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  who  does 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  lias  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  I  would  prefer  to  have  done, 
I  think  I  ^ould  state  it  again. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  Senate — I  am  only 
one  Senator  but  I  think  that  there  are 
are  a  great  many  others  who  feel  the 
same  way — given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  tlie  merits  of  each  proposal  separately, 
because  they  are  separate  charges  sup- 
ported by  separate  evidence,  and  they 
ought  not  be  voted  upon  in  one  yea  or 
nay  vote.  The  Senate  has,  under  the 
rules,  granted  my  request  to  that  effect. 


I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  my  request  would  not  be  fully 
met  if  his  suggestion  is  met,  because  to 
vote  fully  upon  charge  (b),  the  second 
charge,  would  require  all  the  earlier  part 
of  the  resolution,  the  omission  of  charge 
(a)  and  then  the  inclusion  of  charge  (b) , 
and  all  of  the  latter  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, because  we  are  now  passing  on  two 
separate  proposals. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  that  we  vote 
on  the  merits  and  not  Just  on  a  few  words, 
as  a  part  of  a  resolution.  I  think  that 
every  Senator  is  entitled  to  vote  yea  or 
nay  upon  the  fuU  statement  of  each  of 
these  serious  charges. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  giving  tmani- 
mous  consent,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
given  to  a  proposal  to  vote  on  all  of  the 
second  charge,  which,  as  already  recited, 
would  cover  the  whole  of  the  resolution 
except  charge  (a) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

There  are  other  ways  to  arrive  at  that. 
I  believe  the  Senator  realizes  that  that  Is 
the  case. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  a  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  part  (a)  or  part  (b)  of 
either  one  of  Uie  charges,  because  that 
is  much  less  than  voting  on  the  merits 
of  either  charge.  The.seriousness  of  the 
matter  is  such  that  we  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  full  on  the  merits  of  each 
charge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
raised  the  question  to  see  what  could  be 
worked  out  on  a  procedural  basis.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  indicated  he  has 
one  amendment,  which  the  Senate  is  well 
aware  of. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Inform  the  Senate  if  he  has 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  so  that  I  may  complete  my 
statement.  With  reference  to  amend- 
ments, the  same  inquiry  and  request  by 
the  committee  applies  to  substitutions, 
modiflcatlons,  motions,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  because  this  is  a  special  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  leader's  question  will 
cover  not  only  amendments  but  also  mo- 
tions, modifications,  and  substitutions. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  point  he  is  discussing? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  Intend  to  make  a  motion  or  offer 
an  amendment.  I  offer  to  the  committee 
a  suggestion  for  logical  procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  logical  proce- 
dure we  should  vote  separately  on  each 
of  the  two  specifications.  Then,  if  either 
are  sustained,  we  should  then  vote  on 
censure  or  reprimand  or  whatever  the 
Senate  should  Indicate,  on  the  same  spec- 


ifications. That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  logical  procedure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  shall 
feel  constrained  to  continue  to  object 
with  respect  to  the  reversal  of  proposi- 
tions (a)  or  (b)  until  we  know  what 
amendments  the  Senator  intends  to  offer 
to  proposition  (a) . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  any. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand,  but  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  indicated  he  has 
other  amendments  and  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  find  out  what  lies 
ahead  between  now  and  the  time  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  two  separate  parts  of  the 
resolution. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisana  hcts 
amendments  to  either  section  (a)  or  (b), 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
present  those  amendments  to  both  sec- 
tions so  tliat  the  committee  can  study 
them. 

The  committee  is  not  disposed,  I  think, 
to  delay  action  on  them  beyond  the  time 
definitely  necessary  to  find  out  what  they 
mean. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  make  his 
offer,  and  the  majority  leader  would  like 
to  offer  his  unanimous  consent  when  we 
have  the  amendments  before  us,  I  think 
he  would  find  a  more  receptive  attitude. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Indicated  he  will  have  one 
amendment  to  section  (b).  Could  the 
Senator  inform  the  Senate  how  many, 
if  any,  amendments  he  will  have  to  sec- 
tion (a)? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  a  committee  chairman 
for  some  time,  and  my  Impression  is  that 
the  way  to  get  on  Mrith  the  business  is 
that  if  someone  insists  on  a  vote  on  some 
part  of  a  bill,  you  go  ahead  and  let  him 
have  a  vote  on  it,  however  he  wants  it — 
perhaps,  straight  up  smd  down.  If  you 
carmot  get  it  that  way,  you  may  be 
forced  to  table.  Usually  you  let  the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  agree  with  you  have  their 
way  about  having  a  vote  on  the  matter 
on  which  they  want  a  vote.  We  do  not 
have  a  closed  rule  in  the  Senate  as  does 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  you  do 
not  do  that,  you  waste  a  lot  of  time. 
If  this  Senator  has  the  votes,  he  usually 
lets  them  have  their  way,  and  then  we 
can  get  on  with  the  business.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  agreed  to  let  oppo- 
nents of  revenue  bills  bring  up  amend- 
ments and  vote  whenever  they  wanted, 
at  any  time  I  could  get  it  to  a  vote,  if  I 
thought  the  votes  were  with  me.  It  is  not 
a  new  experience  with  me  to  have  them 
say,  "We  want  to  see  how  things  go  on 
this  vote  before  we  decide  what  we  want 
to  do  about  the  remainder." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  vote 
is  unfavorable  to  Senator  £>odd  on  the 
double  billing  charge,  which  I  believe  in- 
volves six  criminal  acts,  if  true,  I  do  not 


know  whether  I  would  want  to  offer  any 
other  amendments.  If  the  vote  is  favor- 
able to  Senator  Dood  on  that  charge, 
it  is  a  different  case. 

After  the  vote  on  part  (b)  is  taken, 
those  of  us  on  Senator  Dood's  side  would 
like  to  consult  with  him  and  then  see 
what  we  want  to  do,  what  amendments 
we  want  to  offer,  and  how  soon  we  might 
proceed  to  a  vote. 

I  have  said  to  the  majority  leader  what 
I  say  now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
the  Senate  will  let  us  vote  on  the  motion 
to  strike  on  the  three  lines  In  subsection 
(b),  we  will  agree  that  we  will  come  to 
a  vote  on  the  remainder  of  this  resolu- 
tion, including  any  and  all  amendments, 
not  later  than  the  close  of  business  to- 
morrow. We  will  enter  into  a  reasonable 
time  limitation  on  the  resolution  itself 
and  on  the  amendments  that  we  do  not 
think  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Sena- 
tor after  we  have  voted  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  preju- 
dice the  Senator's  case  to  agree  not  to 
offer  amendments  until  we  see  where  we 
stand.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  vote  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  matters. 

I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  final  vote 
on  Thursday  on  this  resolution;  but  I 
do  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  vote 
first — £uid  I  hope  today — on  the  (b)  part 
which  involves  criminal  omduct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  anything  to  add  to 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respond  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  before  with  reference  to 
our  problem.  It  is  oiu-  duty  to  analyze  the 
amendments  and  be  prepared  to  advise 
the  Senate  how  the  part  they  are  offer- 
ing affects  the  whole  situation.  We  think 
that  the  only  orderly  way  now  to  get  all 
this  matter  before  the  Senate  is  for  the 
amendments  to  be  disclosed  and,  in  re- 
turn, if  that  is  done,  then  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  agree  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  to  vote  on  the  two  major 
points,  with  divided  time  control  on  the 
amendments,  with  divided  time  and  con- 
sideration by  the  committee,  but  without 
any  promise  whatsoever,  though,  to  the 
order  of  the  two  major  parts  of  the 
resolution. 

That  is  a  matter  which  is  beyond  con- 
trol of  the  committee.  It  requires  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  there? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  thoroughly 
considered  this  matter.  That  is  our  posi- 
tion. We  believe  it  is  one  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  yield 
there? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated that  he  might  or  might  not  agree 
to  a  transposition  of  (a)  and  (b)  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  request  has  been 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
asking  that  (b)  be  considered  first. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  chairman 
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and  bis  committee  to  asree  to  something 
on  that  order,  provided  that  a  reasonable 
time  limitation  was  allowed  on  the  con- 
sideration of  (a)  and  any  amendments, 
sabstttutes.  modtflcatlons,  or  whatnots 
which  might  be  brought  up  In  the  mean- 
time, with  the  proviso  that  we  could  pos- 
gttOj  finish  this  resolution  say  by  mld- 
aftemoon  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say,  with  great  em- 
phasis, as  to  the  order  of  these  two 
major  parts  of  the  resolution,  that  the 
committee  would  certainly  have  to  re- 
serve Judgment  on  that.  But  It  certainly 
would  consider  It  most  seriously.  The 
Senate  is  In  a  situation  where  It  would 
take  unaniBOUB  consent  with  reference 
to  a  change  in  position.  Thus,  we  could 
not  begin  to  cover  that  part  of  it,  but  we 
will  consider  the  other  possibility. 

Several  Sooators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Idr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ULVSCHE.  Is  the  chairman  of  Uie 
committee  able  to  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee in  saying  that  if  no  amendments  or 
no  motions  were  offered  against  either 
coimt  (a)  or  count  (b),  the  committee 
would  consent  to  taking  up  (b)  first  and 
<a)  second? 

Mr.  STENHIS.  I  quickly  ret^ond  that 
we  have  not  fully  ctmsidered  that.  We 
will  fully  consider  It.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  a  reooomiendation,  we  win  fully 
consider  it,  but  the  amendments  now  are 
the  threshold  and  the  roadblock  on  this 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Before  I  conclude  I. 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  direct  statement  that  he 
Is  not  offering  any  amendments  and  is 
prepared  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  these 
coimts  with  great  expedition. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  ever  heard  a  suggestion  such 
as  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  before.  I  admire  him  as  much 
as  any  Member  of  this  body — more  than 
praetteaHy  all  of  them — but  I  have  never 
heard  this  kind  of  suggestion  before,  that 
those  who  se^  to  bring  the  resolution  to 
a  vote,  would  insist  that  no  one  can  vote 
on  any  (me  xmxt  of  It  unless  he  agrees  to 
foreclose  himself  from  offering  amend- 
mmts. 

In  the  event  the  second  series  of 
charges  is  dropped  from  the  bill — the 
double  billing  charges — then  I  feel  sure 
that  there  are  certain  other  Senators 
who  would  have  amendments  In  order — 
a  number  of  them.  I  would  be  glad  to 
show  the  various  amendments  we  have 
been  considering  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  all  those  who  think  as 
he  does,  when  we  have  voted  on  double 
billing,  which  I  believe  has  been  pretty 
well  discussed  and  understood. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  second 
charge  will  be  defeated  or  not,  we  can- 
not yet  even  draft  our  amendments  prop- 
erly. Purttiermore,  may  I  say  that  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  punishment  would  be 
in  order,  if  we  are  only  going  to  talk 
about  an  act  of  impropriety,  rather  than 
that  and  a  criminal  act.  I  have  never 
asked  anyone,  ever,  to  foreclose  himself 


from  offering  amentknoits  on  measures 
I  have  handled  in  this  body.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  has  done  so. 
Let  me  say  that  I  think  debate  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the 
matter  of  this  subsection  (a)  has  only 
been  half  heard.  The  Senator  tram.  Con- 
necticut did  not  dwell  on  it  in  his  open- 
ing statement. 

I  have  spoken  on  It  mainly  to  an  empty 
Chamber,  against  the  advice  of  counsel. 
In  order  to  make  a  complete  record.  So 
I  just  say,  let  us  vote  on  this  second 
charge  of  double  billing.  Do  not  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connectlont  to  be  under  the 
onus  of  being  accused  of  a  whole  series  of 
criminal  acts  that,  by  my  lights,  could 
put  htm  in  the  penitentiary  for  60  years, 
while  the  Senate  is  voting  on  whether 
he  has  conmiltted  an  act  of  impropriety. 
Let  us  have  a  vote  on  this  part;  then 
we  will  proceed  to  the  other  part,  and  we 
will  have  no  trouble  on  that.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  one  ot  our  colleagues,  in 
all  good  conscience,  thought  that  we 
should  vote  on  the  two  parts  separately, 
which  puts  us  in  the  position  of  having 
point  (a)  come  first,  we  could  have  pro- 
ceeded. But  there  are  other  ways  to  vote. 
We  could  move  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion and  have  the  committee  report  back 
immediately.  We  would  like  to  respect 
Senators'  wishes.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  would  like  to  have 
a  direct  up  or  down  vote  on  part  (b). 
That  is  the  best  way  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  overlooking  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  sugcresting  that  we  get  a  full  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  pert  (b),  because 
part  (b) ,  to  become  a  full  charge,  has  to 
involve  all  the  earlier  parts  of  the  reso- 
lution and  all  the  later  parts  of  the  reso- 
lution without  merely  striking  a  few 
words. 

What  I  hope  we  shall  do — and  I  have 
tried  to  make  this  clear — is  to  vote  upon 
the  merits  of  each  of  these  charges.  They 
axe  very  serious  charges.  They  are  fully 
covered  by  evidence  bordering  along  lines 
which  have  been  argued  with  sufficiency 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  Sena- 
tors would  best  acqidt  themselves  by  vot- 
ing up  or  down  the  merits  of  the  charges 
one  at  a  time.  The  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  does  not  permit  that. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  some  Sen- 
ator will  find  a  way-^iny  way — ^in  which 
we  can  vote  on  subsection  (b)  first,  I  will 
agree  to  unanimous  consent  to  vote,  or 
anything  else.  To  do  other  than  that 
would  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  jrleld? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  give  to  the  committee  now  the 
substance  of  any  amendments,  substi- 
tutes, or  motions  that  be  has  in  mind 
making?  He  would  not  be  obliged  to  make 
them,  but  would  he  tell  us  what  actions 
he  might  take  and  an  indication  of  the 
subject  matter?  That  is  a  very  simple  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  speak  with  my  adviser;  but  I  think  it 


would  be  prejudicial  to  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator requests.  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  section  Cb) .  We  would 
like  to  vote  <m  the  charge  Involved  there- 
in. We  are  ready  to  proceed  on  that 
charge^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Without  any  committal 
at  all  on  the  subject,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  that  cer- 
tainly has  some  weight  with  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  find  tech- 
nicalities burdensome  and  imimportant 
to  me.  USy  reason  for  wanting  to  vote  flnt 
on  section  (b>  is  that  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  it.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error.  It  pains 
me  greatly.  Maybe  that  is  why  I  took  it 
up  first.  I  have  not  had  much  chance  to 
develop  section  (a) . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  will  suspend  his 
remarks. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
pretty  well  debated  section  (b).  In  the 
natural  order  of  things,  I  thought  It 
would  be  well  if  I  could  hear  the  will  of 
the  Senate  on  that  section. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  advantage  there 
is — ^there  may  be  a  disadvantage — but  It 
would  at  least  be  some  indication  of  what 
the  will  of  the  Senate  is  with  respect  not 
only  to  (b)  but  with  respect  to  the  whole 
resolution.  I  cannot  conceive  of  why  i 
would  be  taking  advantage  of  the  Senate 
if  that  privilege  were  given. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  no  one  has  suggested 
Uiat  the  Senator  from  Coimectieut  would 
take  advantage  of  the  Senate  or  the  com- 
mittee. He  never  has.  I  do  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  see  the  logic,  however,  in  the 
request  of  the  committee — I  am  not  ask- 
ing iiim  to  pass  upon  it — before  we  pro- 
ceed into  these  agreements,  to  inform  us 
as  to  the  suiwtance  of  what  is  now  known 
to  be  substitutes  or  amendmoits. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
charged completdy  that  duty,  and  that 
point  was  fully  resolved  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  when  he  said  he  had 
none.  So  that  "clears  the  decks"  so  far 
as  the  Senator  is  concerned.  But  we  have 
this  problem.  I  say,  in  fdl  sincerity,  we 
cannot  discharge  our  obligation  until  we 
know  more  about  this. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  have  no 
objecticm  to  voting  on  everything  in  the 
resolution  except  page  1,  lines  8  through 
10.  We  have  no  objection  to  proceeding 
to  limit  the  time  and  vote  on  everything 
in  this  resolution  except  for  those  words 
that  appear  on  page  1,  lines  8  to  10.  We 
will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  debate,  in  a 
limited  fashion,  everything  in  the  resolu- 
tion subject  to  that,  and  then  we  will  be 
willing  to  consider  everything  in  the  res- 
olution minus  line  11  on  page  1  through 
Hne  2  on  page  2.  That  Is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  HollandI  wanted, 
as  I  understand  It.  He  wanted  to  vote 
first  on  one  set  of  charges,  and  then  on 
the  second  set  of  charges. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  the  full  merits  of 
each  case. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  have  no 
objection  to  voting,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  unanimous  consent  to  vote 
on  everything  in  the  resolution,  except 
lines  8  through  10  on  page  1.  That  would 
be  our  cxirrent  tmanlmous-consent  re- 
quest.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  another  way 
of  stating  that  they  wish  to  put  up 
charge  (b),  so  to  speak,  and  to  vote 
upon  that  without  any  indication  to  the 
committee  as  to  where  we  would  be  with 
reference  to  the  amendments.  I  go  back 
again  to  what  I  said,  that  this  is  essen- 
tial to  us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 
Then  we  would  be  free  and  liberal  in 
considering  a  definite  time  to  have,  with 
a  definite  amoimt  of  controlled  time, 
whatever  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  Senators 
might  want,  and  also  to  consider  the 
matter  of  voting  on  (b> ,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  first.  But 
we  are  not  making  a  judgment  on  that 
yet,  except  the  promise  I  made.  Also, 
that  is  a  matter  of  imanlmous  consent 
request.  So,  if  the  Senator  would  give 
us  those  amendments  or  the  substance 
of  them 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  in  the  judgment'of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
it.  I  think  it  would  prejudice  our  case. 
ITie  course  of  conduct  In  one  event  would 
be  entirely  different  from  that  in  the 
other.  I  liave  never  insisted  or  asked  that 
a  Senator  do  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  should  ask  that  kind  of  advan- 
tage agEdnst  the  Senator  from  Coimect- 
ieut wh«i  at  least  one  friend,  and  per- 
haps there  are  others,  want  a  right  to 
argue  the  case  on  the  first  course  of  con- 
duct, the  testimonial  funds,  which  has 
not  been  adequately  discussed.  Senators 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  they  want  to  do, 
or  even  offer  amendments,  if  they  want 
to,  to  the  testimonial  fund  charge. 

May  I  say  I  see  positive  benefits  in 
getting  on  with  this  business — and  I 
have  had  tills  problem  many  times,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as 
chairmsm  of  a  committee  I  woiild  hope 
he  will  let  us  vote  on  this  resolution,  on 
everything  except  those  three  lines  re- 
ferring to  charge  1;  and  then,  having 
done  that,  we  could  vote  on  everything 
else  in  the  resolution  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  lines  relating  to  charge  2. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  who  asked  me  first. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first,  because  mine 
goes  right  to  the  point?  [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  mean  by  my 
yielding  to  make  any  judgment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  so  sure  the 
Senator  is  not  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  realizes  what  he  Is 
asking  the  Senate  to  do.  If  the  Senate 
voted  on  everything  except  lines  8. 9,  and 
10,  and  defeated  it,  there  would  be  no 
censure  resolution,  and  lines  8,  9,  and  10 
would  be  hanging  In  the  air  without  any 
reason. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

BIT.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  any  kind  of  imanlmous  consent 
to  protect  him  that  he  wants.  All  I  want 
is  a  unanimous  consent  to  protect  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  AH  we  are 
asking  is  to  vote  on  two  separate  counts. 
the  (b)  charge  first  and  the  (a)  charge 
second. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  had  his 
way  and  the  Senate  voted  to  defeat  it, 
then  the  following  language: 

Resolved,  Tbat  It  it  the  judgment  of  tdie 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Dodo,  for  having  engaged  In  a 
course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  five  years 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  Influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  In  the 
Investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct — 

Would  be  dead.  So  we  would  have  no 
censure  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  would  direct  himself 
to  the  Parliamentarian,  he  would  find 
that  the  question  has  been  divided  and 
the  Senator  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
complete  text  of  the  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  one  charge  and  then  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  other  charge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Chair  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that,  under  the  division,  we  are  required 
to  vote  on  the  censure  resolution  first  on 
the  charges  involved  in  lines  8  through 
10  and  then  on  the  charges  involved  in 
line  11  on  page  1  through  line  2  on 
page  2? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  Parliamentarian  ad- 
vises the  Chair  that  the  first  question,  the 
question  having  been  divided,  would  come 
on  the  adoption  of  lines  1  through  10, 
down  through  and  including  the  word 
"campaign,"  on  the  first  page,  and  lines 
3  through  6,  Inclusive,  on  page  2;  and  the 
second  question,  if  the  first  should  be  de- 
feated, would  be  on  lines  1  through  7  on 
page  1,  and  beginning  on  line  11  on  page 
1.  down  through  and  including  line  6  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  makes  it  two  separate 
resolutions? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  has 
that  effect,  yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  procedural  ques- 
tions as  I  see  them,  without  the  Senator 
from  Coimectieut  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  and  I  shall  not  speak  at  any  great 
length. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEE.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 


ing we  heard  what  I  think  was  a  brilliant 
and  very  able  analysis  of  the  commit- 
tee's position  set  forth  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCakhtI. 

I  think  that  qieech  should  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  unimpeachable 
motivation  and  the  responsible  course  of 
action  of  the  committee.  Tlie  8«iator 
from  Minnesota  made  very  clear  tbat 
they  were  not  a  trial  committee,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  ConnecUcufc  was  not  on 
trial  before  the  committee  for  any  crimi- 
nal conduct  or  for  any  course  of  action 
that  was  subject  to  indictment.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  made  perfectly 
clear  that  they  limited  tliemselves  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  theresolutlon  that 
they  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  their  assignment  by  the  Sen- 
ate, submitting  the  so-called  Dodd  case 
to  them  for  Investigation. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota — and  I  think  I  understood 
him  accurately — ^he  pointed  out  that 
what  they  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
is  the  results  of  an  investigation,  as  set 
forth  in  the  hearings,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  placed  on  each  Senator's  dedc, 
respecting  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  has  engaged  in  a  oourae  of 
conduct,  over  a  period  of  5  years  from 
1961  to  1965,  exercising  the  influence  and 
power  of  his  office  as  a  n.S.  Senator,  as 
shown  by  the  conclusions  in  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  They  close  their 
submlsslon  of  a  resolution  with  the  words 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on 
the  basis  of  that  Investigation,  "deserves 
the  censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he  is  so 
censured  for  his  conduct,  which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from 
the  public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator, 
and  tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dis- 
honor and  disrepute." 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a  result  of  the  Investigation,  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  which  Is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator. 

In  submitting  its  findings,  the  com- 
mittee brings  out  so-called  charges  in 
points  (a)  and  (b).  That  is  what  we 
must  pass  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mi,st,ake  for  us  to  vary  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  following  an  or- 
derly procedure  under  that  resolution. 
This  means  that  we  should  proceed  to 
vote  either  on  the  resolution  in  its  en- 
tirety as  to  charges  (a)  and  (b),  or  that 
we  agree  to  a  division  of  the  charges  (a) 
and  (b)  and  not  on  them  sepeorately. 
The  Senate  should  take  action  by  way 
of  appropriate  parliamentary  procedure. 
A  division  of  the  charges  (a)  and  (b) 
might  be  sought  by  unanimous  consent 
or  by  motion.  Let  me  say  here  and  now  I 
shall  not  give  unanimous  consent  to  vote 
on  charge  (b)  before  we  vote  on  charge 
(a)  because  in  my  Judgment  it  is  very 
important  that  we  protect  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  Senate  in  coming  to 
the  final  determination  of  our  position 
on  the  charges  brought  before  us  by  the 
work  of  this  select  committee.  To  divide 
the  question  by  voting  cm  charge  (b)  be- 
fore we  vote  on  charge  (a)  would  not  be 
orderly  procedure  and  In  my  judgment 
would   not   be   fair   to   the   committee 
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which  the  Senate  appointed  to  hear  the 
charges  against  Senator  Do9». 

BCf.  President,  to  the  law  ve  some- 
times tiOc  about  bargaining  on  the  part 
of  defense  eotrasel  to  have  a  ease  set 
tat  trial  before  one  particular  Judge 
rathor  than  other  poesible  Judges. 
Somettmea  defense  counsel  attempts  an- 
other strategy  of  bargaining  with  the 
proeecotor's  ofllee  In  an  attempt  to  get  a 
charge  reduced  to  a  lesser  charge.  Some- 
times the  bargaining  ends  In  agreement 
with  the  prosecutor  to  drop  (Hie  charge 
and  thai  agree  to  accept  a  lesser  charge 
on  another  count  In  the  Indictment. 

In  my  Judgment,  what  we  have  here 
Is  not  on  an  fours  an  analogous  sltua- 
timi.  but  to  a  degree  there  is  an  element 
oS  bargaining  Inherent  In  the  defense 
proposal  to  obtain  consent  to  vote  on 
(b)  before  we  vote  on  (a).  I  cannot 
agree  with  what  my  friend  from  Iiouisi- 
ana  in  the  argument  he  has  continu- 
ously reiteated  during  this  debate,  that 
we  are  sitting  here  with  multiple  duties 
as  Judicial  ofQcers,  prosecutors.  Jurors 
all  ndled  into  duly  authorized  mixed  ob- 
Kgatton. 

We  are  not  Judicial  officers.  We  are 
not  tvaon.  We  are  not  prosecutors.  This 
Senate  Is  not  a  court.  It  remains 
throughout  our  ccmslderation  of  Senate 
Resolution  112,  a  parliamentary  body 
known  as  the  Senate,  under  one  obliga- 
tion empowered  by  the  Constitution  and 
that  Is  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  fellow  Member  who  is  charged 
with  conduct  which  is  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted morals,  derogates  from  the  public 
trust  expected  of  a  Senator;  and  tends  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute. 

We  are  sitting  here  as  U.S.  Senators, 
haying  the  very  unpleasant  duty  of  pass- 
ing Judgment  upon  a  fellow  Senator  for 
wtiom  many  of  vls,  I  wish  to  say,  have  a 
very  high  regard  based  upon  years  of 
personal  friendship  even  though  we  may 
have  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  ethics  or  lack  of  ethics  of  his  course 
of  conduct  as  a  IT.S.  Senator. 

But  the  obligation  of  naming  that 
Judgment  is  our  responsibility.  That  is 
our  trust,  and  we  cannot  escape  it;  nor 
should  we  try  to  escape  it  and  turn  the 
procedure  for  eonskieting  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  into  a  mishmash, 
either.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  down  the 
line  procedurally  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  tlie  resolution.  We  ebould 
pass  Judgment  on  the  findings  of  our 
committee  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  iHresent  ^lem  in  the  resolutl<Hi.  We 
appomted  the  committee;  as  Is  true  of  all 
SMiate  eommlttees  it  is  our  agent.  We 
have  the  responslUlity  to  reverse  that 
OHnmlttee  IT  we  ffaid  that  its  findings  arc 
emmeous.  But  we  also  have  the  rtspon- 
slbClty  of  supporting  the  committee,  If 
we  are  saUsfled  that  its  findings  are 
Justified.  The  final  Judgment  Is  for  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  of  each  Sena- 
tor to  Judge  for  himself.  Here  is  one 
Senator  who  win  not  be  a  party,  may  I 
say,  to  any  form  of  unanimous  consent, 
or  vote  for  any  motion,  which  seeks  to 
vary  by  one  lota  from  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure whMi  I  submit  the  language  of 
Uie  molutlon  calls  for.  It  is  mj  p»8onal 
opinion  that  the  best  favor  and  service 


we  eonld  render  the  6enat(»  from  Con- 
necticut would  be  t^  vote  on  sections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  the  resolution  in  the 
order  hi  whioh  they  are  slated  in  Sen- 
ate Resohltlon  112.  I  think  ttie  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  witlUed  to  have  the 
Jwltement  of  the  Seaate  rendered  here 
hi  accordance  with  the  orderly  proce- 
dure set  forth  under  the  very  language 
of  the  resolution  Itself. 

It  may  be  that  a  case  could  be  made — 
I  have  not  heard  It  yet — for  a  division 
calling  for  voting  on  paragraph  (a)  and 
then  voting  on  paragraph  (b) .  I  under- 
stand that  the  Chair  has  already  ruled 
on  a  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  that  any  Senator 
has  the  parliamentary  right  to  obtain 
separate  votes  on  charges  (a)  and  (b). 
Senator  Holland  has  asked  for  such  a 
separation.  I  support  him  in  his  exercise 
of  that  right.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  support  our  abandoning  orderly  pro- 
cedure by  voting  on  charge  (b)  first  and 
then  voting  on  charge  (a).  As  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  I  think 
it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  agree  to 
vote  on  (b)  first  and  then  (a).  We  do 
not  know,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  when 
the  Interests  of  a  Senator  are  at  stake — 
and  the  interests  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  are  at  stake — what  may 
come  up  in  the  lasrtiour  of  debate  or 
the  last  5  minutes  of  debate.  We  carmot 
tell  what  new  turn  the  case  may  take. 
I  shall  not  bind  myself  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  or  in  keep- 
ing with  orderly  procedure  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  this  case. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  say  to  the  Senate  I  think  the  most 
orderly  procedure  to  follow  is  to  follow 
the  resolution  as  it  Is  printed,  and  each 
Senator  come  to  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  paragraph  (a)  are 
sound,  and  therefore  deserve  a  vote  of 
censure,  or  whether  they  deserve  a  vote 
against  censure.  Likewise  each  Senator 
should  decide  whether  or  not  the  findings 
of  the  committee  in  respect  to  paragraph 

(b)  are  soimd  or  unsound,  and  therefore 
deserve  a  vote  of  censure  or  a  vote  against 
censure. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  orderly  and 
proper  parliamentary  procedure  for  the 
Senate  to  follow,  and  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  within  whatever  paiiiamentary 
rights  I  have,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
hold  the  Senate  to  that  procedure. 

Earlier  I  spoke  about  the  strategy  of 
bargaining.  I  fear  it  is  Inherent  m  the 
suggestion  that  we  oonsider  l^  unani- 
mous consent  to  vote  on  charge  (b)  first 
and  then  on  charge  Ca) .  However,  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  possibility  that  after 
charge  (b)  is  disposed  of  one  way  or 
another  we  will  not  be  confronted  with 
a  deluge  of  amendments  to  water  it  down 
as  a  matter  of  defense  strategy.  I  should 
not  give  unanimous  consent  to  taking 
the  charges  out  of  orier  because  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  paas  Judgment  on  the 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to 
charge  (a)  before  we  vote  on  charge  (b) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louis^Eina.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
may  I  say,  I  do  feel  it  ml^t  prejudice 
those  who  favor  Senator  Dosd  if  Sen- 
ators are  denied  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments if.  after  hearing  the  case,  they 
feel  that  some  lesser  punishment  might 
be  more  appropriate  than  censure. 

In  good  faith,  therefore,  I  hand  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee the  amendment  that  I  think  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  someone  to  offer.  If 
someone  does  not  do  so,  I  might  offer  it 
myself. 

That  is  all  I  have.  The  Senator  has 
that  statement  in  writing  for  his  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  understand 
that  no  other  Senator  Is  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  telling 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this  is 
what  I  have  m  mind.  The  Senator  wants 
to  know.  I  am  willing  to  teU  the  Senator. 

I  am  willing  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  see  It  if  he  Insists. 

htr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  want  to 
agree  to  anything  that  I  am  not  informed 
about. 

I  might  ordinarily  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Mlsslssippt  on  many 
things.  I  might  disagree  with  him  about 
the  contents  of  the  propoaed  amend- 
ments. I  want  to  know  the  contents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  know  what  I  have  in 
mind  m  the  way  of  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thhik  the  Senate 
should  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  con- 
cerned, may  I  say  that  In  some  respects 
it  might  prejudice  the  defense  if  that 
information  were  known  to  others.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knowteg  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  might  be  helpful  to  me 
if  I  could  also  have  a  peep  at  it. 

Mr.  errmONIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  It  1j 
necessary  to  restate  the  committee's  de- 
sire— after  a  reasonable  amount  of  de- 
bate—to dispose  of  these  matters. 

This  is  a  package  amendment  that 
was  suitable  to  the  Senate,  of  course. 
But  we  had  an  obligation  to  go  into  the 
amendments  to  see  how  much  prepara- 
tion they  would  require  and  their  effect 
on  the  resolution.  It  is  strictly  a  policy 
matter  as  to  what  the  committee  will 
recommend. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  handed 
me  this  paper.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
take  it  In  confidence  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  not  looked  at  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  on  iba  paper. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  he 
might  decide  not  to  offer  it.  and  he 
wanted  freedom  to  act  in  that  way  and 
for  that  reason  he  did  not  want  the 
information  to  be  released. 

I  think  frankly  that  on  matters  of 
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policy  concerning  what  the  committee 
will  recomm«td  to  the  Senate,  it  has  a 
bearing  and  a  place.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
a  matter  that  we  could  agree  to  or  dis- 
agree to. 

We  are  not  going  to  pass  on  the 
amendment  as  such.  However,  It  is  in  line 
with  our  desire  to  know  the  substance  of 
what  the  Senator  will  propose  or  has  in 
mind  now. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  parllamen- 
tarywlse  to  try  to  cut  off  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  or  any  other  Senator 
from  offering  amendments  that  might 
come  to  their  minds  if  they  tliink  they 
should  offer  them.  Iliat  would  certainly 
not  be  soimd. 

Our  majority  leader  merely  asked  If 
anyone  had  any  amendments  that  they 
now  knew  of.  That  was  the  substance  of 
his  request. 

I  think,  as  I  see  It,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  memorandum  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  cannot  take  it 
unless  it  is  agreeable  to  show  it  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
merely  ttiat  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  trust  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  decide  what  the  procedure 
would  be. 

The  Senator  wanted  to  know  what  I 
had  in  mind,  and  he.  will  know  what  I 
have  in  mind  if  he  wiD  look  at  the  memo- 
randimi  whidi  I  have  given  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  speaking  for  the 
whole  committee.  I  could  not  accept  any 
information  to  their  exclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Unless  they 
agree  to  it.  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice 
the  defense,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  want  me  to  do  so.  He  is  too 
fair  a  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
so  either. 

If  I  may  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  last  Friday  afternoon  we 
met  here  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut said  to  me:  "Let's  get  this  thing 
finished."  Does  the  Senator  remember 
that? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  yes.  I  heartily 
agreed.  And  I  meant  every  word  of  it. 
We  should  do  it  conslst«it  with  our  du- 
ties and  obligations.  And  that  Is  the  way 
the  committee  feels  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  interested  to  a 
minute's  delay. 

Mr.  COTTCW.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  engaged  in  this  debate.  However, 
I  find  myself  very  much  In  sympathy 
with  the  remarks  of  both  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClel- 

LAll]. 

I  have  tremendous  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  the  committee,  but  this  has 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

E^>eaklng  as  one  Senator,  each  of  us  has 
our  own  hidlvldual  obligations  not  only 
to  our  constltueDts  but  also  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  If  Otere  is  any  informa- 
tion or  knowledge  concerning  how  this 
resolution  Is  proposed  to  be  whittled 
cxin 1031— Part  la 


down  or  transformed  or  changed,  the 
proceedmgs  have  now  reached  a  point, 
after  the  days  and  days  that  have  been 
consumed,  when  every  Senator  on  the 
floor  should  have  that  information. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  wiU  yield  in  a  moment. 
This  is  no  reflection  whatsoever  on  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  on  the 
committee.  I  know  they  have  high  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  meet  this  issue  in  a  forth- 
right manner. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  Senators  feel 
there  is  merit  m  one  of  the  grounds  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  and  there  Is  no 
merit  in  another  ground.  If  so,  that  can 
be  handled  by  basing  whatever  is  done 
on  one  ground  only. 

It  may  be  that  Senators  feel  that  there 
Is  not  enough  merit  in  either  allegation 
to  Justify  cwisure.  Others  might  feel  that 
both  grounds  Justify  censure.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  New  Hampshire  Is  certahi. 

In  Justice  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut— for  whom  I  have  a  very  high 
personal  regard  and  have  known  most 
closely  and  pleasantly  as  a  friend— but 
more  in  justice  to  the  Senate,  when  we 
meet  this  issue  there  should  be  either 
censureshlp  or  exoneration. 

We  all  know  what  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent proceeding  is.  There  Is  no  need  of 
being  mealymouthed  about  it. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana— who  Is  able  and  resourceful — to 
get  rid  of  one  of  the  Issues.  After  that  is 
done,  he  will  start  whittling  away  on  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
other  allegations.  And  when  we  get 
through.  If  we  follow  that  course,  there 
will  be  no  justice  done  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  the  country,  after  the 
Senate  has  sjjent  a  week  or  2  weeks  time 
In  examining  the  contentions  of  a  Sena- 
tor as  to  how  he  has  used  the  powers 
vested  in  him  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  expect 
SOTne  affirmative  action  from  the  Senate. 
And  they  are  entitled  to  some  affirmative 
action. 

So,  I  shnply  rise  to  suggest  that  we 
had  better  know  exactly  what  we  are  up 
to.  I  have  no  objection  to  one  of  these 
grounds  being  voted  on  ahead  of  the 
other  and  being  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
However,  if  that  procedure  is  going  to  be 
used,  and  should  It  be  voted  down,  and 
if  that  is  going  to  be  used  as  a  reason,  an 
argument,  and  an  excuse  to  start  water- 
ing down  this  resolution  until  it  neither 
exonerates  the  Senator  nor  satisfies  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  and  twlieve 
that  the  honor  of  the  Senate  is  involved, 
it  would  be  very  unfortunate  If  we  were 
to  proceed  In  this  matter. 

I  will  Just  interpolate  this  one  state- 
ment and  then  yield. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  this  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  two  allegations.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  second  one  named 
is  not  sustainable  and  the  first  one  Is. 
But  as  for  the  moral  turpitude  in- 
volved, the  difference  whether  a  Senator 
has   handled,   in   accordance   with   his 


trust — his  public  trust  as  a  Senator — 
11,700  or  $450,006  indicates  to  me  that 
there  is  Just  as  much  to  be  considered 
In  the  first  allegation  as  the  second,  al- 
though I  might  well  vote  differently  on 
the  two  allegations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish 
to  say,  in  Justice  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  I  think  we  ^ould  all 
know  where  we  stand.  I  Join  the  Senator 
frOTn  Oregon  [Mr.  MoiiseI  In  saying  that 
I  would  be  compelled  to  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  to  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  And  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STEHTfis]  is  party  to  such  a 
proceeding. 

Let  us  know  exactly  where  we  stand, 
and  let  us  meet  this  issue  forthrlghtly. 
Let  us  vote  the  censure  question  on  one 
or  two  grounds  or  no  grounds  at  all;  and 
let  us  either  clean  the  slate  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  who  is  our 
este«ned  colleague,  (»-  let  us  let  it  go  out 
to  the  country  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
In  accordance  with  its  conscience.  But 
let  us  not  start  whittling  away  until  we 
have  some  milk  and  water  result  that  is 
disgusting  to  everybody. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  and  to  every 
other  Senator  that  I  am  sure  he  and  they 
all  understand  there  has  been  no  sugges- 
tion here  that  the  committee  was  gObag 
to  consider  adopting  any  amendment  or 
ree<»nmending  its  adoption.  Nothing  was 
further  from  our  minds. 

The  committee  stands  unanimously 
behind  the  two  provisions  in  the  resec- 
tion—(a)  and  (b)— and  until  further 
substantial  facts  are  brought  in.  I  am 
sure  they  wlH  continue  to  stand  b^ilnd 
those  provisions.  All  reference  here  to 
the  poeslbUity  of  tooking  at  amendments 
was  in  an  effort  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  agreement.  If  any  might  be  had,  with 
reference  to  time  of  voting  and  Umlta- 
tions  on  the  vote  which  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COrrros.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  that  Utt  Senator 
from  New  HMnpshire  would  not  even  to- 
timate  surfi  a  thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mtJce  it  doubly  clear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  been  yielding  for 
approximately  an  hour.  I  should  like  to 
say  something  for  myself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  respect 
to  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  what  we  propose  to  do 
about  part  (a)  would  be  different  if  part 
(b)  were  not  In  there.  That  Is  why  we 
need  to  luiow  whether  this  man  is  to  be 
foimd  guilty  of  part  (b) .  I  have  in  mind 
a  number  of  amendments  that  should 
be  offered,  particularly  if  part  (b)  is  not 
there. 

One  item  is  this:  It  would  be  well.  In 
line  with  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmnMoml, 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
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given  a  more  specific  charge  against 
which  to  defend  himself  so  that  he  would 
know  precisely  with  what  he  is  being 
cliarged.  The  Seiuitor  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  this  week  brought  that  out  In  a 
way  that  did  not  occur  to  me  when  he 
said  it  on  Friday  afternoon.  After  I 
thought  about  it  and  read  the  Record,  I 
realized  that  he  had  made  a  very  im- 
portant, telling  point.  That  is  one 
amendment  that  should  be  considered; 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  offer  it,  because  he  thought  of  it. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportimity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  anyone,  but  that  Is  one  of 
the  amendments  I  have  in  mind. 

I  do  iK>t  mind  divulging  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  what  I  have  In 
mind,  but  I  have  never  asked  such  an  ad- 
vantage of  anybody  when  I  was  manag- 
ing a  bilL  If  someone  wanted  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  to  vote  on  6<Mnethlng,  I 
have  always  found  that  if  I  wanted  to 
get  on  with  the  business,  I  had  to  agree 
to  let  him  have  a  vote,  anyhow.  I  hope 
the  committee  in  due  course  will  do  that. 

I  hope  we  can  get  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  point  (b)  first,  for  if  we  can  get 
that  agreement,  it  will  be  very  helpful 
In  getting  on  with  the  business.  Then 
we  can  pinpoint  the  charges  involved  in 
point  (b) ,  and  then  pinpoint  the  charges 
InTOlved  in  point  (a) ,  and  then  vote  on 
any  amendments  and  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  would  we  go 
ahead? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Immediately 
after  we  get  through  with  this  impasse. 
Otherwise,  we  vrlll  go  ahead,  anjrway. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ain^ERSON.  The  Senator  from 
loirtHlana  should  realize  that  there  have 
been  announcements  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  {.Mi.  Cotton]  smd 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk] 
that  they  would  object  to  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request.  Why  talk  hour 
after  hour  an.  this  matter? 

Blr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Because  it 
can  be  moved.  What  I  have  been  suggest- 
ing by  unanimous  consent  can  be  moved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor not  propose  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  peiiiaps  I 
can  be  heard. 

What  is  the  reason  for  asking  for  a 
vote  on  (b)  before  (a)  ?  It  is  not  a  tech- 
nical matter  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  substantive  matter.  What 
have  we  been  talking  about  for  the  last 
several  days?  I  believe  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  debate  has  had  to  do  with 
that  matter.  I  took  it  up  first  myself. 

The  only  reason  I  asked  that  it  come 
first  Is  that  I  believe  we  all  imderstand 
it,  and  we  have  been  debating  it.  We 
know  what  it  is  all  about. 

You  want  to  be  fair  with  me?  You 
know  it  is  a  fact  that  this  is  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  and  we  do  under- 
stand. In  order  to  understand  the  second 
part  of  it,  which  is  the  first  in  the  resolu- 
Matx,  it  ^dll  take  more  time.  It  is  always 
getting  crisscrossed.  Since  we  started  out 
with  (b).  I  thought  it  would  be  intelll- 


goit  and  fair  to  ask  ttiat  we  take  it  up 
and  dispose  of  it. 

You  can  argue  that  this  is  contrary  to 
some  technicality,  some  parliamentary 
situation.  I  am  not  much  concerned  with 
that.  I  am  concerned  with  my  life.  We 
have  been  talking  mostly  about  (b) ,  not 
(a).  I  have  been  a  bwyer  long  enough 
to  know  how  these  technical  things  can 
be  thrown  around.  I  never  cared  that 
much  for  any  of  them,  anyway,  except  to 
give  an  orderliness  to  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  htigatlon.  This  is  something  else. 
That  Is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  asked 
for  this. 

You  are  always  telling  me,  "We  want 
to  be  very  fair  to  yoa"  and  I  beUeve  you 
do.  "We  don't  want  to  prejudice  you  in 
any  way."  And  I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

I  am  not  asking  for  very  much.  I  am 
asking  that  we  get  to  a  vote  on  what  we 
have  been  talking  sjsout.  You  can  cite 
150  rules  and  150  technical  reasons  why 
not,  but  if  you  really  want  to  do  what  is 
substantively  correct  and  fair,  you  will 
go  ahead  and  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  this.  Bow  will  it  help  me, 
except  to  dispose  of  it?  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  come  out.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  work  day  and  night,  with 
the  two  things  I  have  to  handle.  I 
thought  this  subject  was  pretty  well 
wrung  out.  Almost  everything  that  can 
be  said  about  it  has  been  said.  I  want 
to  see  it  over.  Nobody  wants  to  see  it  over 
any  more  than  I,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  my  wife  and  family.  Certainly, 
I  want  it  over,  and  I  thought  we  were 
ready  on  this  item,  or  could  be  ready 
within  an  hour  or  ao.  That  is  my  only 
reason  for  asking  this.  I  do  not  want  any 
advantage. 

Did  you  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
somebody  said  they  had  a  political  or 
parUamentary  advantage  over  me,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  agree  to  this? 
I  never  said  any  of  you  wanted  any  ad- 
vantage over  me.  I  (U>  not  want  any  over 
you.  All  I  want  is  a  taAx  shake.  We  know 
what  this  is  about  now,  and  we  are  not 
through  with  the  other  question.  I 
thought  this  was  one  way  to  move  ahead 
intelligently  and  without  undue  haste. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  for  me,  that 
is  aU  right. 

Let  liistory  make  its  judgment.  I  will 
go  ahead  and  do  what  I  have  to  do.  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  do  very  much  for 
me,  but  I  ask  you  to  give  me  a  chance 
to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  this  matter. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  tliat  for  me, 
then  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 
I  will  do  the  best  I  ean  with  the  rest  of 
it. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  any 
amendments.  I  have  never  seen  any 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana prepared,  which  I  am  sure  he  will 
afiQrm.  I  prefer  that  there  be  none.  I  do 
not  want  £my  amendments. 

I  Just  want  to  get  this  over  with  so 
that  every  night  when  I  go  back  to  my 
ofBce  and  work  until  3  o'clock  or  5  o'clock 
In  the  morning  I  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  this  matter  and  say  to  myself, 
"Well,  they  murdered  me  on  that  one 
today"  or  "They  absolved  me  on  that 
one."  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  second 
part  and  get  it  done.  You  can  throw 
parliamentary   roa<ft>locks  in  my  way, 


and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  million  of  them 
from  a  procediiral  or  technical  stand- 
point. 

I  am  asking  for  a  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal thing — I  am  asking  for  decency.  We 
have  debated  the  matter.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  understand  it.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  give  me  that,  that  is  all  right.  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  I  have  asked  what  I  think 
is  only  fair.  I  would  like  to  have  a  fair 
chance.  If  my  friends  feel  otherwise, 
that  is  all  right,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  go  ahead  with 
a  few  remarks  I  wanted  to  make.  I  shall 
be  brief.  First,  I  wish  to  say  something 
with  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  .  I  talked  to  him  this  morn- 
ing. I  like  him.  I  ttiink  he  is  one  of  the 
brightest  lawyers  I  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  am  getting  awful 
weary  of  this  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  seem  to  this  Senator  that  if  we 
could  speak  with  the  members  of  the 
coounittee,  we  could  agree  on  procedure. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  a  brief 
recess  to  talk  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee about  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  had  better 
make  the  request  for  16  minutes.  We  can 
hardly  get  out  of  the  Chamber  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  is  the  re- 
quest for  10  minutes?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded, 
but  I  did  not  know  the  purpose. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  a  prepared  sipeech 
and  I  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  de- 
Uver  it.  It  is  not  long  and  it  clears  up  a 
few  technical  matters;  but  if  the  Senator 
wants  a  recess,  I  am  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  for  15 
minutes. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  13  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  3:28 
o'clock  p.m.  Uie  same  day. 

At  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  The  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    yield 
briefly  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  jield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor,  may  I  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  has  more  of  an  interest  in 
the  pending  resolution  than  anyone  else, 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  yielding  to 
his  colleagues  for  questions,  comments, 
and  speeches. 

It  appears  that  the  attempts  made  this 
afternoon  to  wortc  out  a  different  order 
on  voting  on  the  parts  of  the  resolution 
have  proven  to  be  an  abysmal  failure. 
The  Senate  Is  now  on  notice  that,  if  there 
is  an  attempt  to  reverse  section  (a)  with 
section  (b)  by  unanimous  consent,  it  will 
be  objected  to. 

With  that  fact  in  mind.  It  appears  at 
this  time  that  the  only  way  we  will  be 
able  to  face  up  to  this  resolution  is  to 
consider  it  as  a  whole  and  in  the  order 
presented  by  the  resolution;  the  Senate 
should  now  allow  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption,  so  that  he  may  make 
the  remarks  which  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  him  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  started  to 
say  earlier  that  I  wanted  to  be  brief.  I 
believe  we  have  discussed  this  aspect  of 
the  situation  rather  thoroughly.  I  would 
not  be  speaking  again  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  tbought  yesterday  there  were 
some  points  raised  that  I  should  answer. 

That  Is  the  only  reason  why  I  have 
sought  the  floor  today.  My  purpose  is  to 
make  an  answer  before  the  Senate  in  re- 
sponse to  the  charge  that  I  deliberately 
defrauded  the  Government  on  seven  oc- 
casions— or  six  rather,  which,  I  under- 
stand it  is  now — by  billing  it  for  travel 
for  which  I  was  also  reimbursed  by  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Following  the  concluston  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
consent  to  having  the  double  billing  part 
brought  to  a  vote  first,  in  fairness  to  me 
and  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  cen- 
sure resolution  to  the  essential  ethical 
issue  of  the  testimonials. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  understands  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stinhis] 
Is  not  on  the  floor,  although  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  here  shortly ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  he  will  read  my 
remarks.  What  I  was  saying  was  that  I 
hoped  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  consent  to  have  this  mat- 
ter brought  to  a  vote,  in  fairness  to  me 
and  In  the  interest  of  reducing  the  c«i- 
sure  resolution  to  the  essential  ethical 
issue  of  the  testimonials. 

My  assumption  has  been  tiiat  there  is 
not  much  dispute  about  the  ethics  of  the 
conduct  charged  In  (b) .  We  do  not  need 
to  debate  that.  Everybody  knows  It  Is 
wrong  to  take  money  that  one  Is  not  en- 
titled to.  F>3r  that  reason,  I  devoted  my- 
self to  that  question  first.  I  thought  It 
was  easier  to  handle  lt»  and  that  I  could 
explahi  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  wliy  I  took  It  up  first.  I  was 


not  thinking  of  a  lot  of  parliamentary 
maneuvers  or  technicalities.  If  I  had 
been  a  better  parliamentarian,  I  guess  I 
would  have  done  this.  Bui,  I  did  not. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  certain 
newspaper  articles  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee might  not  consent  to  have  the 
question  of  double  billings  brought  to 
a  vote  first,  because  to  do  so  would  he  to 
surrender  a  parliamentary  advantage.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  so. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ethics  Committee  would  want 
this  issue  decided  on  the  basis  of  any- 
thing else  than  justice  and  commonsense. 

In  my  opening  statement  a  week  ago,  I 
set  forth  in  detail  my  defense  against  the 
charge  that  I  had  engaged  in  deliberate 
double  billing. 

In  that  statement  I  pointed  out  that 
the  stipulations  confirmed  that  the  seven 
trips — now  reduced  to  six  trips — all  in- 
volved legitimate  Senate  business. 

I  said  that  the  issue  boiled  down  to 
whether  the  seven  double  billings — now 
reduced  to  six — ^were  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious deliberate  attempt  on  my  part  to 
defraud  the  Government  or  the  result  of 
careless  bookkeeping. 

I  drew  attention  among  other  things 
to  the  sheer  implausibility  of  the  charge 
tliat  on  one  of  these  trips  I  sought  to 
cheat  the  Senate  out  of  a  sum  as  small 
as  $24.53. 

I  heard  all  the  talk  yesterday  about 
how  one  establishes  a  course  of  conduct. 
I  do  not  want  to  argue  it  here  again.  I 
know  how  I  always  tried  to  estatdish  it 
when  I  was  a  district  attwney  and  an 
assistant  district  attorney.  I  took  a  whole 
look  at  the  man,  at  his  whole  life  and 
how  he  conducted  himself,  and  I  did  par- 
ticularly in  those  cases  where  there  was 
only  one  witness  who  testified  against 
him. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to 
approach  a  problem  like  this. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  my  case 
the  examination  of  my  so-called  pattern 
of  conduct,  be  restricted  to  Just  these  6 
trips,  and  that  everytiiing  else  I  have 
done,  the  record  of  my  life  over  a  period 
of  80  years,  be  disregarded.  I  do  not 
think  such  an  approach  is  very  good 
sense  or  that  it  shows  much  decency  or 
charity  or  understanding. 

In  my  opening  presentation,  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  tho-e  were  80  opportu- 
nities for  double  billtng  on  my  part  as 
against  the  seven  instances — now  re- 
duced to  six  instances — that  were 
charged  against  me. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  O'Hare,  my 
wortWess  and  faithless  bookkeeper,  wlio 
picked  up  the  tickets  at  the  Capitol  ti(±et 
office  and  billed  them  to  my  credit  cards, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  organizations  in- 
volved requesting  payment.  I  furtlier 
pointed  out  that  I  had  never  signed  any 
of  the  travel  vouchers  filled  out  in  con- 
nection with  my  official  billings;  and,  by 
way  of  establishing  the  truth,  I  inserted 
into  the  Rxcokh  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Charles  Appel,  probably  the  leading 
handwriting  expert  in  the  United  States. 

I  discussed  in  detail  the  question  of 
O'Hare's  credibility,  pointing  out  that  he 
had  deceived  me  and  the  entire  office  for 
6  months  after  he  joined  the  Pearson- 
Andezson,  Boyd-Cupenter  conspiracy, 
pretending  to  be  a  friend  and  trusted 
employee  during  the  day  while  he  stole 


docimients  at  night.  I  also  referred  my 
colleagues  to  the  testimony  01  Mr. 
Charles  Appel  that  O'Hare  had  lied  when 
he  said  that  I  had  Mgned  some  3«  checks 
in  his  presence  and  that  all  the  signa- 
tures on  these  checks,  including  16 
Checks  for  cash,  were  forged. 

I  also  discussed  in  detail  the  record  of 
O'Hare's  sl(w>py  bookkeeping — the  bills 
he  double  paid;  the  bills  on  which  he 
delayed  payment  for  a  year  or  more;  the 
bills  he  overpaid  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  21  trips  to 
Connecticut  for  which  I  was  entitled  to 
reimbursement,  but  for  which  O'Hare 
never  billed  in  IS  Instances  and  his  suc- 
cessor never  billed  in  another  six  in- 
stances because  O'Hare  had  failed  to  in- 
struct her. 

I  discussed  in  detail  the  question  of 
my  credlblh^  versus  O'Hare's. 

You  have  lived  with  me,  as  I  stated 
the  other  day.  How  I  have  acted  before 
you  and  with  you,  ought  to  have  smne- 
thing  to  do  with  your  Judgment  of  me — 
not  merely  these  six  trips  that  happened 
over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years. 

How  do  you  come  to  know  about  a 
man?  How  do  you  know  what  kind  of 
persOTi  he  is?  There  are  only  100  of  us 
here.  Senators  know  a  good  deal  about 
me.  In  fact,  everybody  knows  everyttiing 
about  me  now. 

I  said  that,  in  fairness  to  me.  I  thought 
that  the  pict\u«  of  my  entire  life  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  I 
still  think  so.  I  would  say  this  about  any 
of  you,  if  I  were  defending  you  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  any  other  forum. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to 
Judge  a  man  on  tlie  basis  of  these  six 
alleged  double  billings  alone  and  forget 
all  about  the  rest  of  his  life. 

That  is  not  the  way  we  do  things. 

I  am  gratified  that  during  the  first 
days  of  this  ddiate  so  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  joined  me  in  stating 
that  the  charge  Uiat  I  deliberately 
double  Ulled  has  not  been  proved,  or  else 
have  expressed  doubts  about  this  matter. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of 
tlie  membership  of  tills  body  agrees  tliat 
a  man  of  the  calil>er  of  O'Hare,  wlio  suc- 
ceeded in  perpetrating  a  monstrous  de- 
ception over  a  period  of  6  months,  and 
who  had  no  hesitation  in  engaging  In 
criminal  conduct,  is  simply  not  to  be 
believed. 

But  if  tliat  is  so,  how  could  it  have 
happened  tiuit  the  committee  unanl- 
xnously  recommended  my  censure  for  en- 
gaging in.  what  is  to  me,  the  contempti- 
trie  practice  of  double  bilhng? 

As  I  see  it,  their  error  in  Judgment  was 
due  to  a  sules  of  misunderstandings. 

The  committee  apparently  beUeved 
that  there  were  on^  10  occasions  on 
whi(di  I  might  have  double  billed,  and 
that  the  fact  that  there  were  seven — now 
six — double  bjlllngs  demonstrated  a  con- 
sistent course  of  conduct. 

On  this  point,  they  were  mistaken  in 
several  respects.  First  of  all,  we  are  now 
down  to  six  double  billings.  And  If  you 
knock  off  the  $24.53  double  billing  be- 
cause of  its  sheer  implausibility,  we  are 
down  to  five.  And  If  you  knotted  off  the 
first  two  double  billings — pre-O'Haze^ 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  testtinony  that 
they  were  deliberate,  we  are  down  to 
three. 
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Bad  I  really  wanted  to  cheat  the  Gov- 
enunent,  however,  the  total  opportuni- 
ties tar  cheating  was  80.  Several  of  the 
continuing  Investigations  In  which  I  have 
been  engaged  required  hearings  in 
metropolitan  centers  around  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  as  complete 
a  national  picture  as  possible.  Had  I 
really  been  intent  on  cheating  the  Oov- 
uiunent.  It  would  have  been  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  arrange  for  hearings 
In  those  cities  I  visited  on  the  54  trips  I 
made  in  connection  with  speaking  en- 
gagements. 

And  if  I  were  the  incorrigible  scrounger 
the  committee  apparently  believes  me  to 
be,  I  could,  with  a  little  effort,  have  con- 
trived speaking  engagements  in  the 
dtles  I  visited  in  connection  with  the  26 
trips  I  made  on  Oovemment  business. 

I  only  regret  that  ta  making  their 
determination  that  I  was  a  cheat  and  a 
scrounger,  the  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ATftminf>  more  closely  Into  the  record  of 
my  billing  for  travel  and  per  diem.  They 
would  have  discovered  that  there  were 
occasions  when  I  waived  per  diem  and 
that  on  certain  dual-purpose  trim  I  was 
careful  to  charge  per  diem  only  for  that 
portion  of  the  time  actually  devoted  to 
committee  business. 

Sir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Define  Oov- 
emment business. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  was  Government  busi- 
ness; these  26  trips. 

Mr.  IiOI>^G  of  Louisiana.  What  about 
the  ones  on  private,  but  not  for  a  Gov- 
ernment puri>o8e? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  that.  The  Senator 
from  Tioulslana  tells  me  I  could  have 
d(«ie  it  on  54  trips.  I  said  that.  Of  course 
I  could  have,  on  any  of  these  80. 

I  only  regret  that  In  making  their  de- 
termination, the  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  did  not  examine  more  closely 
into  the  record  of  my  billing  for  travel 
and  per  diem,  because  they  would  have 
discovered  wiaA  I  have  Jiist  told  the 
Senate,  and  that  on  several  dual-pur- 
pose trips  I  waived  per  diem — did  not 
ask  for  it  at  all — and  on  several  other 
dual-puxi>08e  trips  I  was  careful  to 
charge  per  diem  only  for  that  portion  of 
time  actually  devoted  to  committee  busi- 
ness. It  is  In  the  record.  I  had  the  rest 
of  the  time  taken  out. 

They  would  also  have  discovered  that 
on  a  number  of  occasions  I  turned  back 
honorariums  to  institutes  and  organiza- 
tions under  whose  auq^ices  I  had  agreed 
to  speak.  In  1965  alone  I  turned  back  a 
$500  honorariiun  to  Keuka  C!ollege  in 
New  York  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year;  and  I  turned  baidc  another  $500 
hiHUvarlum  to  the  Committee  on  Cold 
War  Education  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  imder  whose  auspices 
I  spoke  in  Miami  I  asked  that  the 
honorarium  be  converted,  instead,  into 
a  prize  for  the  Governor's  aide  who  wrote 
the  best  essay  on  what  to  do  about  the 
cold  war. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  pattern  of  the 
trimmer,  the  chlseler.  the  petty  cheat. 

The  second  fallacy  that  bemused  the 
committee  was  the  belief  that  I  had 
■Igned  the  travel  vouchers  in  connection 
with  the  seven — now  six — committee 
trips.  Tlie  oommittee  apparently  felt  that 
this  was  a  significant  fact.  Here  I  want 


to  point  out  that  the  committee  did  not 
ask  me  whether  I  had  signed  the  travel 
vouchers  in  Question — they  simply  as- 
sumed that  I  had  signed  them,  and  this 
assumption  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  me.  I  find  this  assumption  all 
the  more  difficult  to  understand  because 
of  D'Hare's  testimony  that  he  and  other 
people  In  the  o£Bce  sometimes  forged  my 
signature. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  signa- 
tures on  these  travd  vouchers  were  not 
mine,  as  Charles  Appel,  a  ranking  hand- 
writing expert,  confirmed  In  the  affidavit 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Finally,  the  committee  seemed  to  be 
laboring  under  the  illusion  that  there  was 
a  pattern  to  my  double  billings,  and  that 
this  pattern  established  Intent.  As  they 
saw  the  situation,  I  invariably  billed  the 
private  organization  first  and  then  I 
billed  the  Government.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  Senate  speech  of  last  Wednesday, 
even  if  there  were  such  a  pattern  it  would 
prove  absolutely  nothing.  But  the  fact 
was  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  trip, 
the  pattern  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  the  committee  thought  it  was;  the 
Government  was  billed  first  and  not  the 
private  organization. 

The  c<Hnmittee  was  apparently  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  vouchers  for  offi- 
cial trips  were  generally  filled  out  at  a 
later  date — not  realizing  that  the  process 
of  billing  the  Government  really  begins 
when  your  staff  purchases  a  ticket  for 
you  on  a  committee  credit  card. 

The  committee  apparently  gave  con- 
sideration to  some  other  total  Irrelevan- 
des.  'For  example,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  last  week  asked 
whether  I  had  not  endorsed  the  checks  I 
had  received  for  Government  travel  be- 
fore depositing  them  in  my  bank  tuscount. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  when  a 
ticket  is  purchased  for  you  on  a  commit- 
tee credit  card,  you  do  not  get  any  check 
from  the  Government — it  Is  the  airline 
tliat  gets  the  check. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksxn]  express  his  high 
opinion  of  the  committee  members.  I 
could  have  said  the  same  thing.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  said  tt  first,  and  I  wish  I 
had. 

The  disting\ilshed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  a  statement  yesterday,  agreed 
that  tlie  fact  that  I  failed  to  receive  re- 
imbursement for  21  round  trips  between 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  Connecticut  had 
some  bearing  on  what  my  intentions 
were  with  respect  to  double  bllUng.  But 
then  he  went  on  to  argue — I  quote  his 
words  at  S.  8410: 

I  beUeve  ttiat  Senator  Dodd  said  he  did 
not  know  that  Mr.  cyHare  of  the  Senator's 
staff  had  faUed  to  bin  the  Senate  for  these 
trips  untU  this  entire  question  arose.  So  you 
see,  his  Intention  later  does  not  have  the 
same  bearing  upon  his  intention  at  the  time 
he  could  have  filed. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  his 
line  of  argument.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  question  of  the  21  trips  to  Connecti- 
cut for  which  I  failed  to  receive  reim- 
bursement has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Intent  in  the  case  of  the  dou- 
ble billings.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  in  the 
sense  that,  had  it  been  my  intention  to 
milk  the  Government  of  every  penny  to 
which  I  could  lay  claim,  by  fair  means  or 


foul  in  line  with  such  an  intention,  i 
would  certainly  have  Instructed  O'Hare 
to  make  sure  that  he  put  in  claims  for 
every  penny's  worth  of  travel  to  which  I 
was  legitimately  entitled. 

The  fact  that  I  failed  to  give  him  any 
such  instruction,  completely  nullifies  the 
charge  that  I  was  some  kind  of  an  ob- 
sessional money  grabber  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  stoop  to  fraud  to  get  his 
hands  on  $24.53  worth  of  travel  expenses. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  21  trips  have  an- 
other bearing  on  the  question.  If  O'Hare 
was  careless  enough  to  fall  to  collect 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  of  travel 
money  to  which  I  was  legitimately  en- 
titled, is  there  anything  implausible 
about  the  argument  that  he  was  just 
about  as  consistently  careless  in  submit- 
ting travel  claims? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
yesterday  delivered  a  lengthy  address  in 
which  he  attempted  to  clarify  and  justify 
the  double  billing  section  of  the  commit- 
tee's censure  motion. 

I  listened  to  his  remarks  carefully.  I 
have  reread  it  three  times.  But  I  must 
confess  that  I  still  find  myself  utterly 
bafSed  by  his  presentation  and  his  logic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  has  a  penchant  for  finding  pat- 
terns where  there  are  no  patterns;  for 
Ignoring  patterns  where  patterns  do 
exist :  and  for  building  up  vast  structures 
of  assumptions  to  support  conclusions 
that  he  arrived  at  without  troubling  to 
examine  the  facts. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  succeeded  in  selling 
himself  so  completely  on  the  credibility 
and  integrity  of  my  ex-bookkeeper, 
O'Hare,  that  facts  and  logic  become 
helpless  against  the  armor  of  hypercer- 
tainty. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  starts  off  his 
presentation  by  setting  up  several  straw 
men,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  knock 
down  demonstratively. 

His  first  straw  man  Is  the  misstate- 
ment of  my  position  that  "the  whole 
thing  is  frivolous  and  inconsequential." 
In  my  speech  before  this  body  last  Tues- 
day I  said  that  I  regarded  double  billing 
as  "a  crime  as  mean  and  wicked  and 
contemptible  as  any  that  a  public  servant 
could  commit" ;  and  I  said  further  that 
if  some  Senator  were  found  guilty  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  defraud  the  Oov- 
emment in  this  manner,  "I  would  not 
urge  that  he  be  censured — I  would  urge 
that  he  be  expelled." 

How  anyone  can  read  into  this  state- 
ment the  meaning  that  I  regard  the 
whole  thing  eus  frivolous  and  inconse- 
quential, I  simply  cannot  understand. 

I  never  said  anything  Uke  that.  Noth- 
ing has  gnawed  at  my  heart  more  than 
this  double  billing.  Nothing  has  so  galled 
me  as  this  double-billing  charge.  And 
everybody  who  knows  me,  knows  why.  I 
never  did  anything  like  that  in  my  entire 
Ufe — not  six  times  and  not  one  time. 

That  is  why  I  took  the  matter  up 
first— because  It  bothered  me  so  much. 

Do  I  want  my  children  and  my  grand- 
children to  believe  that  I  was  this  kind 
of  a  connlver?  You  can  be  sure  I  do  not. 
Second,  Senator  Bewnktt  attributed 
to  me  the  argument  that  I  was  "not  in- 
volved." This  representation  of  my  posi- 
tion is  equally  incredible.  Of  course  I  was 
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involved.  Tht  six  mistakes  that  were 
made,  were  made  by  i>eople  in  my  office. 
These  mistakes  benefited  me  financial- 
ly—but they  were  Just  about  exactly 
offset,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  O'Hare's 
mistakes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  I  was  "in- 
volved," as  indeed  I  was,  but  rather 
whether  these  were  negligent  acts  by  a 
bookkeeper  or  several  bookkeepers,  or 
Intentional  acts  constituting  a  course  of 
conduct  by  me. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  it  is  my 
position  that  the  double  billings  might 
have  been  caused  by  O'Hare's  forgery  of 
my  signature.  This  has  never  been  my 
position,  nor  is  it  my  i>osition  today. 
The  only  point  of  Mr.  Appel's  affidavit 
was  to  establish  that  the  signatures  on 
the  vouchers  were  not  mine.  So  far  as  I 
know,  they  may  have  been  affixed  by 
several  people  in  my  office  or  on  com- 
mittee staff. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  said  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  anyone  handling 
the  Senator's  books  or  capable  of  bal- 
ancing a  ledger  being  ignorant  enough 
not  to  catch  a  double  billing.  "You  can't 
balance  one  charge  with  two  Identical 
credits,"  he  said. 

I  am  told  by  my  accountant  that  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple.  The  fact  that  a 
ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  was 
originally  purchased  on  a  committee 
credit  card  would  not  show  in  my  books. 
This,  he  said,  would  make  It  exceedingly 
difficult  to  catch  double  billings  without 
an  exhaustive  audit. 

At  another  point,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  said  the  following : 

But  stop  I  We  have  now  reached  a  second 
point  in  which  Senator  Dodd  was  involved, 
one  which  required  him  to  have  knowledge. 
In  fact,  his  knowledge  was  the  indispensable 
Ingredient  because  only  he  could  tell  O'Hare 
directly  or  through  another  staff  man  the 
name  and  address  and  the  organization  to 
be  billed  and  the  amount  to  be  charged.  This 
Is  of  vital  Importance.  Let  me  repeat  It.  Only 
Senator  Dodd  could  tell  O'Hare  how  much 
to  claim  for  reimbursement. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  Sena- 
tor's gargantuan  capacity  for  assump- 
tion. Because  the  fact  is  that  it  is  an 
assumption  from  beginning  to  end. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  do  things  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Utah  does  them.  Perhaps 
his  ways  are  better  than  mine.  But  when 
the  Senator  says  that  only  I  could  liave 
told  O'Hare  the  name  and  address  and 
the  organization  to  be  billed  and  the 
amount  to  be  charged,  he  is  converting 
an  assumption  into  a  categorical  state- 
ment of  fact. 

Let  me,  therefore,  enlighten  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  as  to  the  procedures  that 
actually  were  followed  in  my  office. 

When  letters  came  into  my  office  in- 
viting me  to  speak  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  I  would  go  over  them  with  my 
secretary  and  decide  which  engagements 
to  accept  and  which  ones  to  turn  down. 
The  "acceptances"  were  turned  over  to 
O  Hare,  who  was  responsible  for  making 
•ill  arrangements  with  them  and  for  all 
cDrrespondence  with  them — both  before 
and  after  the  engagement. 

I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arrangements  apart  from  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  speak.  After  that  de- 
cision was  made,  all  the  arrangements 
were  handled  by  O'Hare. 


The  Senator  is  Just  as  abysmally 
wrong  when  he  says  I  quote: 

One  very  stgnlflcant  feature  of  the  handling 
of  the  Oommittee  side  of  thU  sort  of  double 
dealing  is  that  It  la  the  Senator  himself  who 
must  make  all  the  arrangements,  report  the 
expenses,  and  sign  the  vouchers.  His  book- 
keeper has  no  proper  part  to  play,  no  function 
to  perform. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  way  matters  are 
liandled  in  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  But  mortals  are  not 
all  made  in  the  same  mold,  nor  do  they 
handle  bookkeeping  and  office  routines 
in  the  same  way.  In  my  own  case,  I  ad- 
mit f ranldy  to  an  intense  dislike  for  such 
routines.  Because  of  this,  I  have  in  the 
past  left  them  all  to  my  Ixxd^eeper.  As 
Mr.  Appel's  affidavit  establishes  I  did  not 
sign  my  own  travel  vouchers. 

What  appalls  me  most,  however,  about 
the  presentation  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  his  completely  defensive 
attitude  on  the  question  of  O'Hare. 

He  is  not  prepared  to  concede  that 
O'Hare  was  a  slovenly  bookkeeper,  de- 
spite the  numerous  details  I  recounted 
to  the  Senate.  His  argument  Is  that 
O'Hare  must  have  been  a  competent 
bookkeeper  because  he  obtained  a  nimi- 
ber  of  salary  Increases. 

Now  in  the  course  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's remarks  this  moming  it  was 
suggested  that,  at  least  in  his  opinion, 
the  proposed  censure  regarding  double 
billing  is  based  not  on  Intentional  mis- 
conduct on  my  part,  rather  on  negligence 
in  that  I  failed  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  my  bookkeeper.  If  that  is  the  charge, 
I  submit  that  the  censure  must  fail  since 
innocent  bookkeeping  errors  have  never 
been  thought  to  constitute  morally  rep- 
rehensible conduct. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  record 
sustains  the  proposition  that  I  took  due 
care  regarding  the  activities  of  my  book- 
keeper, and  I  want  to  read  portions  of 
the  record  to  you  now  that  sustain  that. 
It  is  In  the  record,  on  pages  728  and  729. 
Mr.  Pern,  counsel  for  the  committee, 
was  examining  O'Hare. 

Mr.  PxKN.  Now  when  you  were  hired,  what 
instructions  did  you  get  in  general  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  duties  for  Senator  Dodd? 

Mr.  O'Haxx.  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  main- 
tain his  personal  checkbook,  look  after  all  of 
his  personal  expanses;  to  maintain  a  system 
which  was  to  be  set  up  to  record  his  financial 
activities. 
Mr.  PxRN.  And  who  told  you  that? 
Mr.  O'Hau.  The  Senator  told  me  that. 
Mr.   Pexn.   Did   the   Senator  have   an  ac- 
countant at  the  time? 

Mr.  O'Hasx.  Yes,  sir,  he  did. 
Mr.  Fekn.  Who  was  the  accountant? 
Mr.  O'EUax.  His  name  was  David  Nichols, 
of  Hartford,  Coim. 

Mr.  Pebn.  Did  David  Nichols  come  down 
here  to  help  you  break  in  to  your  new  job? 
Mr.  O'Hau.  Tea,  sir,  he  did.  At  the  Ume 
of  my  Interview  with  Senator  Dodd  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Senator  that  he  would  be 
bringing  Mr.  Nichols  from  Hartford  to  Wash- 
ington to  set  up  this  system,  and  I  was  to 
spend  the  time  that  he  was  here  with  him. 
and  learn  the  system  and  familiarize  myself 
with  it  so  that  I  could  maintain  It  after  he 
left. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Pkeh.  How  long  did  you  remain  as  the 
Senator's  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  O'HAax.  I  remained  as  bookkeeper, 
along  with  other  duties,  for  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  my  employment  with  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  was  untU  January  31.  1966. 


BIr.  Pkuf .  And  bow  often  tUd  tb«  Benator'a 
accountant  come  down  to  audit  ttte  books? 

Mr.  O'HAas.  He  came  down  every  year  to 
prepare  the  Senator's  tax  return.  At  the  time 
of  preparation  of  the  tax  return,  he  did  a 
complete  audit  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Paait.  And  did  he  provide  you  any  ad- 
ditional instructions  incidental  to  such  audit 
each  time? 

Mr.  O'Hauc.  If  In  the  review  of  bla  books 
he  noted  8(me  entry  that  be  had  some  ques- 
tion about,  or  which  he  thought  was  Im- 
IM^per,  he  called  it  to  my  attention  and  cor- 
rected it  for  mc. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  730  of  the  hear- 
ings Mr.  Pern  asked: 

Mr.  Pken.  Now,  did  Senator  Dodd  ever  com. 
ment  on  the  quality  of  your  bookkeeping 
dvirtng  your  employment? 

Mr.  O'Hakk.  Tee,  sir.  OccaslonaUy  he  re- 
viewed the  books  and  he  always  found  them 
satisfactory.  At  least,  he  never  criticised  me 
for  anything  tliat  he  saw. 

Mr.  Fxair.  Did  Senator  Dodd  take  personal 
interest  in  his  own  books? 

Mr.  O'Haxx.  He  took  a  great  peraonal  m- 
terest  in  his  personal  finances.  As  far  as  the 
books  as  such  goes,  why,  occaslonaUy,  he 
would  ask  to  see  them  or  inquire  of  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  up  to  date,  and  was 
I  keeping  them  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Pekit.  And  at  any  time  did  lie  give  you 
reason  to  beUeve  that  you  were  not  keeping 
them  m  good  order? 

Mr.  O'Hau.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary. 

Further  on,  the  following  occurred: 
Mr.  Prur.  Now  over  the  years  of  your  em- 
ployment for  Senator  Dodd.  how  did  he  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  with  your  work? 

Mr.  O'HAax.  He  often  praised  my  work.  In 
addition,  he  increased  my  salary  regularly. 
I  have  a  copy  of  my  pay  record,  and  If  the 
committee  has  no  objection,  I  would  Uke 
to  have  it  entered  Into  the  recortl. 

On  the  next  page : 

Mr.  Pken.  And  what  were  the  additional 
duties  that  Senator  Dodd  assigned  to  you 
beside  bookkeeping? 

Mr.  CHabe.  I  became  office  manager  of  a 
sort  over  the  course  of  time.  Actually.  I 
was  not  designated  office  manager  imtu  Jan- 
uary of  1963  while  I  was  stUl  in  coUege. 
However,  occaslonaUy,  from  B(ay  1961  untU 
January  of  1962.  the  Senator  would  occa- 
slonaUy call  me  in  and  he  would  say,  "WeU, 
I  want  you  to  start  taking  over  the  sta- 
tionery account  and  watch  that  account  for 
me  and  see  what  we  are  paying  out  and  see 
that  aU  the  charges  are  legitimate.  Start 
watching  the  telephone  account  for  me  and 
make  sure  that  It  is  being  noatntalned  In 
good  order." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  my  words. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  O'Hare.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  the  man  who  now  wants 
you  to  believe  that  I  was  a  crook  while 
aU  the  time  I  was  saying,  "Be  careful 
about  the  books:  be  sure  they  are  Ir  good 
order;  keep  your  eye  on  them." 

It  is  true  that  I  once  thought  O'Hare 
a  competent  bookkeeper  and  a  devoted 
employee.  I  was  wrong  on  both  scores. 

How  wrong  I  was  in  my  estimate  of 
his  character  I  learned  only  after  the 
facts  about  the  conspiracy  and  the  theft 
of  documents  from  my  office  came  out. 

How  wrong  I  was  in  my  estimate  of 
his  bookkeeping  ability— I  leamed  only 
when  my  lawyers  and  my  new  account- 
ant subjected  my  books  and  records  to 
an  exhaustive  examination. 

O'Hare  failed  to  bill  for  a  single  trip 
to  Connecticut  because  O'Hare  says  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
entitled  to  such  reimbursement  until 
mid- 1965— and  that  it  would  have  been 
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>  ardaoaB  a  Job  forfalm  to  do  the  nec- 
bookkceplnff  In  order  ta  datm 
rebnlMuaemeiiL 

Iiet  me  make  a  f efv  points  ia  reBSKmse 
to  this. 

First  ol  an.  If  O'Hare  bad  azty  conpe- 
tenee  at  an  as  a  bookkeeper,  be  should 
have  made  it  his  task  to  find  out  Portly 
aftq-  Joining  mj  staff  what  credits  Z  was 
entitled  to.  And  tt  was  fairly  common 
knowledge  that  Senators  were  at  that 
time  entitled  to  two  trips  a  year  to  their 
home  State. 

Second,  I  find  tt  impossible  to  believe 
that  O'Hare  was  imaware  of  the  pro- 
cedure or  of  my  entitlements,  since  the 
record  shows  that  be  was  aware  that  I 
coxild  also  bill  for  a  certain  number  of 
staff  trips  to  Connecticut  each  year,  and 
that  he  did  In  fact  bill  for  a  number  of 
trips  taken  by  Boyd  and  Carprater  and 
himself  to  1964. 

Finally,  it  waa  nonsense  to  suggest 
that  it  would  have  been  an  arduous  task. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  there  Is  not  a 
year  since  I  entered  the  Ssiate  that  I 
have  not  travded  to  Connecticut  at  my 
own  expense  In  excess  of  30  times.  It 
would  have  required  no  effort  at  all  for 
a  competent  bookkeeper  to  pick  several 
trips  off  the  top  of  the  pile  each  year  and 
fill  out  vouchers  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  ttie  point 
that  the  idiarge  against  me  is  thail  have 
deUberateiy  and  wHlfally  defrauded  the 
Government. 

The  evidence  agidnst  me — the  only 
evidence  against  me — is  the  testimony  of 
a  sick  and  characterless  young  man  who 
admitted  that  he  was  acting  out  of 
vengeance. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  acquit 
me  ti  this  charge — and  again  I  ask  that 
the  vote  be  tidten  now. 

But  before  the  vote  is  taken  I  want 
to  say  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  if 
the  Senate  acquits  me  of  this  charge,  it 
would  not  constitute  a  repu(Uation  of 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  nor  would 
it  In  any  way  reflect  adversely  on  the 
members  of  the  connnlttee. 

The  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
are  big  enough  and  wise  enough  to  accept 
human  falhbUity  as  a  fact  of  life.  They 
are  big  enoa^,  I  am  certain  and  the 
Senate  is  Mg  enoogh  to  give  voice  mider 
new  circumstances  to  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Watktais  in  reporting 
to  the  Senate  on  the  McCarthy  investi- 
gatlan.Hesakl: 

TIte  CoiBKilttee  elalau  no  tnflnlta  wifidom. 
AU  iraman  tndlTldiial  judgments  are,  afc  best, 
f alUble.  We  therefon  make  no  preteoae  tbat 
our  collective  decUlon  la  Infallible. 

The  issue  before  you  is  whether  T  am 
guilty  or  innocmt  of  the  charge  of  de- 
frauding the  Government. 

If  you  believe  that  it  has  been  estab- 
B^ed  that  I  knowingly  defrauded  the 
Government,  you  win  vote  for  my  cen- 
sure on  this  charge. 

But  if  yon  believe  that  this  has  not 
been  estabU^ed,  then  you  must  vote 
for  my  aotiizittal. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement — 
I  do  not  ask  for  mercy.  I  ask  for  justice. 

I  started  out  a  week  ago  by  saying  I 
did  not  for  a  minute  think  there  was  any 
malice  in  the  committee  or  its  members. 


How  coQki  I?  I  know  them  too  weU.  I  re- 
spect them  too  muc^ 

Bat  mistakes  arc  made  Iv  the  best  of 
men.  And  I  am  tha  victim  of  a  terrlUe 
mistake — ^wtth  no  way  of  disproving  the 
He  of  one  faidlvidual  against  my  own 
word. 

You  have  known  me  for  some  time, 
most  of  you;  and  you  know  about  him, 
cyHare.  I  think  tbat  is  the  only  standard 
ot  measurement  that  can  be  applied. 

It  is  a  terrible  situation  in  which  to 
find  (Hieself . 

How  does  one  disprove  that  kind  of 
He:  *'DtM»  toW  me  to  do  it."  That  Is  all 
there  is.  There  is  not  one  other  thing. 

I  suppose  innocent  men  have  been 
hurt  before  In  this  kind  (rf  situati<Hi.  In- 
deed, there  have  been  books  written 
about  such  cases.  But  I  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  want  that 
to  happen.  It  would  bother  me  as  I  know 
it  bottlers  your  conscience. 

I  have  not  asked  fbr  preferential  treat- 
ment. I  have  not  asked  that,  because  I 
am  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  you  do  any 
more  for  me  than  you  would  for  any 
other  preson.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  you 
be  honest  and  fair  about  it. 

Do  these  facts  justify  your  saying  I 
am  lying  and  a  man  like  O'Hare  is  telling 
the  truth? 

How  can  you  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion? 

You  are  In  a  position  to  destroy  me.  I 
am  wen  aware  of  it  more  particularly,  as 
I  view  my  life.  This  charge  more  than 
the  other,  win  be  destructive,  as  I  view 
ray  life  because  thjs  sword  has  pierced 
my  heart. 

My  friends  win  say,  "Oh,  that  is  not  so 
Important." 

It  is  Important. 

It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  my 
honor  and  my  reputation  of  60  jrcars  be 
not  Impaired  or  stained  by  the  accusa- 
tlcMi  of  six  paltry  thefts  totaling  some 
$1,700.  That  Is  an  I  am  asking  you  to 
think  about. 

If  you  want  to  send  me  out  of  here 
marked  as  a  thief,  with  aU  the  facts  you 
have,  you  can  put  that  brand  on  me.  I 
will  never  be  able  to  remove  it,  and  as  I 
said  earUer,  my  family  win  have  to  live 
with  It. 

I  teU  you,  I  do  not  deserve  that — not 
because  I  know  you — but  I  do  not  de- 
serve It  on  the  evidence.  No  matter  what 
else  yon  may  think  of  me,  you  ctuinot, 
in  good  sense,  and  In  clear  logic,  and  in 
fairness  say,  "I  wont  believe  Dodd  but 
I  will  believe  that  other  man." 

Tbat  is  what  this  issue  comes  down  to. 

That  is  why  I  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  I  did  to  the  first  charge.  I 
did  not  consider  that  the  order  of  the 
two  charges  was  of  great  importance,  or 
Of  any  significance.  I  was  not  aware  of 
It.  Perhaps,  If  I  had  been,  I  would  have 
concentrated  on  the  other  one  first.  But, 
I  did  not. 

If  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  more,  this 
leads  me  to  say — asd  I  do  ask  you  to  be 
patient  with  me,  because  my  life  is  at 
stake — I  am  not  asking  very  much.  We 
have  all  debated  it.  I  think  everyone  by 
now  must  understand  It.  By  that  I  mean, 
must  imderstand  what  Is  at  issue  in  the 
matter  of  double  billings. 

What  am  I  askingg  you  to  do? 


Since  we  have  gone  throogh  this,  what 
differmces  does  it  make  whether  we 
vote  on  (b)  first,  or  (a)  rrst? 

Procedures  and  teefanicaUties  are  only 
to  make  asn  that  Justice  Is  done.  TtitA  Is 
aU  they  amount  to.  I  say,  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  me,  having  spent  my  days 
and  nights  preparing  my  answer  to 
this — make  a  decision.  Do  not  drag  me 
through  any  more  agony  of  this  kind.  I 
have  been  through  enough  in  18  months. 

I  ask  in  all  fairness,  that  you  make  up 
your  minds.  If  you  want  to  mark  me  as  a 
thief,  do  it  today.  Do  it  before  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  let  me  skulk  away 
ashamed  to  face  you  tcwnorrow. 

As  I  look  at  jrou,  I  do  not  think  you 
believe  that  of  me,  that  I  am  a  thief. 
Certainly  not  those  of  you  whom  I  have 
known  better  than  others,  although  I 
know  all  of  you. 

I  do  not  know  a  man  in  this  Chamber 
whom  I  dislike.  I  do  not  dislike  many  peo- 
ple. I  have  not  done  so  throughout  my 
life. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  have  not 
been  those  who  have  disliked  me;  I  am 
saying  that  I  do  not  know  those  whom  I 
dislike.  I  have  differences  with  people. 
Sometimes,  I  am  sure  it  runs  pretty  high. 
But  I  am  not  a  hateful  man  and  I  do  not 
ever  want  to  be. 

So,  I  am  pleading  with  you,  I  am  plead- 
ing with  John  Smnns,  I  am  pleading 
with  every  member  of  the  committee: 
Be  fair  with  me  at  this  hour.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this.  Make  up  your 
minds. 

How  many  times  do  you  want  to  hang 
me?  If  you  want  to  do  it,  be  done  with 
it — be  done  with  it.  Do  away  with  me, 
and  that  will  be  the  end. 

But,  in  the  twUight  of  my  life — and 
how  many  years  are  left  to  me — ^prob- 
ably few.  probably  few — I  ask  you  to 
search  your  souls  about  these  facts.  In 
the  knowledge  that  every  Senator  has 
about  others  in  this  body.  And  if  you 
really  believe  it,  if  I  have  failed  to  con- 
vince you  or  to  persuade  you  tbat  it  is 
not  true,  then  that  Is  my  fate,  and  there 
Is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 

But.  do  not  deny  me  the  chance.  Do 
not  deny  me  the  chance  to  hear  your  de- 
cision— just  because  someone  put  some- 
thing under  (a)  and  something  else 
under  (b). 

I  think  the  Idea  is  that  I  am  going  to 
get  some  advantage  from  it.  What  pos- 
sible advantage  could  I  be  seeking? 

What  difference  does  it  make — except 
that  I  have  told  you  an  I  can  tell  yoa 
about  it?  Then,  if  I  have  to  move  into 
this  more  complicated  area  of  finances, 
and  go  back  and  forth  and  back  again, 
I  shall  become  too  brain  weary. 

I  should  like  a  decision  on  this  point 
at  least  so  that  I  can  turn  and  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  resolution.  It  Is  al- 
most impossible,  with  the  resources  I 
have,  to  do  both. 

How  much  longer  I  can  stand  it  physi- 
cally, I  do  not  know. 

Give  me  a  fair  shake. 

Give  me  a  vote  on  this. 

What  Is  it  going  to  do  to  this  great 
Ethics  Committee?  What  is  it  going  to 
do  to  the  Senate,  to  ask  you  to  make  up 
your  minds  tonight,  one  way  or  the  otlier, 
so  that  I  win  not  have  the  Ught  on  aU 
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night,  nor  wlU  other  members  of  my  fam- 
ily. 

Give  me  my  rest,  either  in  sorrow  or  in 
relief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  aware,  is  he  not,  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  on  yesterday  stated 
in  fairness,  as  he  is  a  fair-minded  man, 
that  that  1963  trip  to  Seattle,  shown  up 
tliere  on  the  chart,  really  did  not  con- 
stitute double  billing,  that  the  committee 
had  so  stipulated  and  agreed?  The  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  that,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  fully  understood  it,  and 
I  said  in  my  remarks  that  is  what  I 
think,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  about  it 
that  I  would  want  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  committee  has  stipu- 
lated—stipulation No.  103 — that  that 
was  an  honorarium  and  was  not  a  dou- 
ble billing;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  DODD.  All  right. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  is  the 
question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator:  If 
the  chairman  says  the  committee  was 
in  error  about  that  and  the  vice  chairman 
says,  "Yes;  we  were  in  error,"  we  aU 
stipulated  it  was,  and  they  studied  it, 
and  they  were  advised  by  good  lawyers, 
good  accountants,  good  everything,  hav- 
ing heard  OTIare's  lies  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  that  up  there,  as  we  see 
it  on  the  chart,  as  a  charge  against  the 
Senator,  even  though  they  stipulated 
that  the  Senator  is  not  guilty  of  it.  If 
those  fine  six  men  can  make  that  mis- 
take, that  is  six  human  errors  made  by 
six  men,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  know.  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Look  at  the 
chart  and  what  is  up  there.  On  the  Seat- 
tle Item,  a  serious  error  was  made. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  we  are  aU  sick  of 
looking  at  it.  I  know  what  is  up  there. 
I  know  what  I  thought  I  heard.  That  is 
not  really  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
am  talking  about  the  whole  business.  If 
you  reduce  it  to  five,  four,  or  three,  or 
one.  it  would  do  as  much  outrage  to  me 
as  10  would  do. 

It  just  is  not  80.  I  have  looked  at  it. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  math- 
ematics of  it. 

What  is  more  important  is  the  truth 
of  it,  the  sense  of  it,  the  basic  fact  of 
It.  That  is  what  I  have  been  pleading 
lor.  That  is  why  I  wish  the  Senate 
would  come  to  a  vote  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  when  I  requested  that 
we  have  a  15-minute  recess  earlier  in 
the  Senator's  speech  today,  I  made  the 
request  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  majority  leader,  and  other 
members  of  the  so-caUed  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. That  was  the  only  reason  why  I 
made  the  request.  We  did  hold  the  con- 
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ferences.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  it  is 
stlU  the  decision  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  (a)  matter  first.  If  that  Is 
what  they  insist  on  doing,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  I 
should  think  the  leadership  would  sup- 
port their  procedural  position. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
Senator's  duty,  and  mine,  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  prepare  ourselves  and  go  on  to 
the  other  charge,  even  though  I  would 
prefer  that  we  would  proceed  on  this 
other  matter  and  take  it  from  over  the 
Senator's  head.  The  committee  has  de- 
cided otherwise.  The  leadership  would 
give  it  its  support.  So  I  think  we  must 
proceed  to  defend  the  Senator  on  the 
other  charge. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  no 
amendments  to  offer  to  any  part  of  this 
resolution.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does,  because  he  apparently 
gave  copies  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  not  seeking  to  puU  a  smart 
parliamentary  maneuver  here,  on  this 
committee  or  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  think  I  am  in  that  posture. 
I  am  not  at  aU.  I  wish  there  would  not 
be  any  amendments.  I  just  wish  you 
would  leave  it  alone  and  take  this  up 
and  get  it  off  me,  one  way  or  another. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  for,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  for. 

I  notice  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
absent,  and  I  would  not  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  him  or  any  other  Senator 
while  he  is  off  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  reference  to  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee as  the  so-caUed  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sorry  if  I  said  that. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  was  directing  my  remarks 
to  the  Senator  frcwn  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  It  is 
called  the  Ethics  Committee  with  a  capi- 
tal "E,"  but  that  is  somewhat  in  error. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  may  have  made  that  mis- 
take, myself.  I  have  referred  to  it  as  the 
Ethics  Committee.  If  I  said  it.  Senator 
Pell,  I  did  not  say  it  with  the  idea  of 
derogating  the  standing  of  the  commit- 
tee or  in  anywise  being  disrespectful. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
request,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  in 
the  absence  of  any  Senators  who  have 
already  stated  their  positions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  a  minute? 
Mr.  DODD.  Indeed  I  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana just  stated  that  the  committee  would 
not  5ield  on  the  proposition  of  voting. 
The  Senator  will  remember,  and  aU  Sen- 
ators will  remember,  that,  speaking  for 
the  committee,  I  said  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon that  we  wanted  to  know  about  the 
amendments,  and  then  we  would  con- 
sider, with  no  promises  made,  the  order  of 
voting.  But  the  question  then  was  raised 
about  a  unanimous  consent,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  said  he  would  object. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  had 
reference  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  know.  I  did  not 


know  whether  the  Senator  ronembered 
it.  The  discussion  went  off  on  the  ques- 
tion of  unanimous  consent  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  weU  knows  it  was  my  be- 
Uef  that  if  we  could  agree  on  procedure 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  those  of  us  who  take  Senator  Dodd's 
side,  and  if  his  committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
would  approve  it,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem in  seekine  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  we  desire  on  this  side  of  the 
issue.  If  the  chairman  and  his  committee 
would  agree  to  such  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, I  do  not  for  the  moment  think 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  committee  would  be  relinquishing 
any  parliamentary  rights  they  have.  And 
I  do  not  seek  to  do  away  with  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
necessary  to  repeat  these  things.  We 
offered  to  consider  that  matter. 
ShaU  I  speak  about  our  conversation? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Downstairs,  I  mean. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  kind 
of  out  of  this. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  hear  what  was 
being  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  it  was  aU  right  to  state 
what  he  said  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  seems  to  be  pan  of 
the  picture. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  talked  to  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  about  asking 
that  the  resolution  be  taken  back  to  the 
committee  to  reverse  the  order  of  these 
charges. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  report 
forthwith. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  report  forthwith. 
Frankly,  I  told  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana at  that  time  that  the  committee 
had  gone  so  far  and  I  had  stated  my 
position,  and  it  was  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  control  of  the  Senate, 
that  I  would  not  feel  justified,  even  if  I 
were  to  agree  as  one  Senator  to  vote  first 
on  (b) ,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  let  us  have 
the  resolution  back,  and  go  back  to  com- 
mittee and  change  it.  That  is  something 
the  Senate  would  have  to  pass  on. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  made  it  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  questioning  his 
good  faith  or  anyone's  good  faith.  I  take 
it  any  Senator  could  make  the  motion? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  if  we  asked  for 
the  resolution  to  go  back,  and  the  Sen- 
ate consented,  we  would  have  the  power 
to  change  it.  I  discussed  it  with  members 
of  the  committee,  three  outside  the  door 
there,  and  two  when  I  foimd  them.  None 
of  them  felt  that  at  this  stage  that  could 
be  done  with  any  consistency  at  aU;  that 
we  had  gone  beyond  that  point.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  acted  in  good  faith. 
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XCr.  IjONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  ckal- 
lense  that  It  was  d<xie  in  good  faith. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  very 
short  apeetb  and  that  Is  an  he  has  to  say 
farther  on  doable  bilBnsr-  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  doing  it  ncnr,  becaose  I  may 
have  to  say  it  later  on.  So  far  as  I  am 
eoneemed.  we  are  gofaiEr  to  go  to  work 
on  the  other  charges,  because  that 
Beans  to  be  the  Judgment  and  wisdom 
of  the  committee. 

I  ara  sure — ^because  I  have  cheeked — 
that  the  leadership  would  support  the 
committee  on  the  procedural  matter,  and 
I  would  not  think  of  overruling  the  com- 
mittee on  a  proeednral  question. 

Ub.  COOFBR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatw  yield? 

lir.  IX»3D.Iyield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hesitate  to  intervene 
<m  thto  issue  as  our  distinguished  chair- 
man meaks  for  the  committee  on  pro- 
cedural matters. 

But  the  Benator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
eotnmittee  which  is  not  correct  and  on 
which  I  speak  for  ms^self. 

The  Senator  said  In  substance,  "The 
committee  has  decided  that  it  will  not 
grant  the  distingulsiied  Senator  from 
Connecticut  his  request  to  have  item  (b) 
voted  upon  flrs*." 

If  I  may  say  so,  in  my  view  that  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  The  resolution  came 
from  the  ecHnmittee  and  it  could  not 
know  what  would  happen,  what  section 
WDOld  be  voted  upon  first,  or  whether 
there  wotdd  be  a  reqiiest  to  vote  upon 
one  before  the  other.  Section  (a)  involv- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  evidence 
in  the  investigation,  was  considered  more 
Important,  and  listed  first.  "Hius,  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  (a)  must  be  voted 
upon  first  if  there  were  a  division. 

He  GMnmittee  eannot  decide  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  voting.  It  is  a  matter 
fcM-  the  Senate.  But,  In  consideration  of 
the  request,  the  Senator  from  BOsslsslppl 
posed  the  issue  to  the  Senate  earlier 
today,  and  asked  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  others,  what  their  intentions 
were  about  amendments,  so  that  a  judg- 
anent  eoold  be  reached  upon  our  attitude 
toward  the  request  tht  Senator  had 
Blade.  The  matto*  was  open,  bat  the 
Senat^M*  from  Oregon  then  said  be  would 
object  to  any  imaniraoas  consents 

Ifir.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  Uke  to  finish. 

The  question  was  never  decided.  I  may 
say  tliat  our  attitude — at  least  my  atti- 
tude, and,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
committee — ^in  our  discussion  of  the 
matter,  was  this:  There  was  no  deposi- 
tion to  limit  in  any  way  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  and  every  disposi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  all  the  time  he  finds  necessary  to 
present  his  case.  In  Justice  to  him  and  in 
Justice  to  the  Senate.  But  we  also  wanted 
to  ascertain,  and  I  may  as  well  state  it, 
whether  the  matter  was  going  to  be 
dragged  out  unreasonably  beyond  the 
ends  of  Justice  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  thus  reflect  upon  the  abUtty 
of  the  Senate  to  reach  a  decision.  In  say- 
tag  this  I  do  not  ascribe  such  an  Inten- 
tioa  to  tiie  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


He  has  made  it  clear  his  Intention  Is 
otherwise. 

I  hope  I  have  stated  the  attitude  of 
the  comnkittee  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  did  wish  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  that  if  those  of  us  who  side 
with  TnoitAS  Dodd  In  this  matter  had 
made  our  motion  to  strike  before  the 
motion  was  made  to  divide,  we  could 
have  had  our  vote  on  this  issue  first?  It 
was  only  because  we  did  not  realize  that 
this  was  going  to  happen  that  we  lost  our 
right  to  vote  on  this  subsection  (b)  first. 
This  is  one  time,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  been  outmaneuvered  from  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view,  and  I  regret  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  All  I  wish  to 
say  is  that  as  far  as  the  committee  Is 
concerned,  we  were  not  and  are  not  at- 
tempting to  impress  our  will  on  the  Sen- 
ate. The  procedural  and  substantive  is- 
sues are  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Before  I  yield 
I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  anyone  intentionally  out- 
maneuvered  on  anything,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  intentionally  did  any- 
thing that  was  not  correct  The  Senator 
from  Florida  Is  as  honorable  and  sincere 
and  dedicated  to  his  duty  as  any  man 
who  has  ever  served  In  the  Senate. 

AH  I  can  say  is,  ijnfortunately  for  all 
of  us  on  the  side  of  Thomas  Dodd,  we 
have  lost  an  important  parliamentary 
right  by  not  offering  earlier  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  particular  matter. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  woiUd 
not  have  wanted  to  prejudice  us  la  any 
respect  whatever,  because  he  put  us  on 
notice  long  in  advance.  As  one  who  knows 
something  about  parliamentary  law,  this 
is  one  time  I  made  a  mistake  by  not  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  understanding  the  full  effect 
of  it.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  did  not 
seek  the  right  parliamentary  advice,  and 
did  not  realize  that  this  was  going  to  be 
an  unfortunate  situation  for  Senator 
Dodd.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
stated  he  was  willing  to  vote  on  either 
one,  in  either  order.  He  was  in  good 
faith,  and  be  Is  as  fair  and  honorable 
as  any  Senator  who  ever  served  here.  I 
did  not  intend  what  I  fear  the  Senator 
may  have  implied;  I  simply  take  the 
blame  on  myself.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
division  was  going  to  block  us  on  this 
parliamentary  situation,  where  only 
unanimous  consent  could  get  xis  out, 
without  making  thlx  procedural  motion 
against  the  leadership. 

I  think  the  Senator  wanted  to  be  fair, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Senate  will 
be  fair,  no  matter  how  we  do  It.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Florida  never  Intended 
to  prejudice  anyone,  but  wants  to  pro- 
tect everyone's  rights,  and  when  I  stood 
there  and  made  no  objection  when  he 
told  me  he  had  this  in  mind.  I  think  2 
days  in  advance,  I  am  sure  it  was  all  in 
complete  good  faith,  and  I  only  regret 
my  failure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  DODD.  I  had  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  had  finished. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  very  clear  explanation  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  certainly  did  not 
Intend  to  outmaneuver  anybody.  He  did 
not  seek  to  prejudice  anybody.  He  has 
received  several  telegrams  from  his  State 
since  he  asked  for  the  question  to  be 
divided,  accusing  him  of  trying  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut;  which 
he  will  place  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  them  over  here  from  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  the  only  Sena- 
tor who  felt  that  the  question  needed  to 
be  divided.  I  had  consulted  with  other 
Senators  before;  I  had  consulted  with 
the  Parliamentarian  before.  I  found  that 
other  Senators  had  taken  up  the  question 
with  the  Parliamentarian  before  I  had. 
and  even  that  a  ruling  had  been  pre- 
pared before  I  took  the  matter  up. 

I  further  agreed  to  not  make  the  re- 
quest, after  having  first  made  it  from 
the  floor — and  I  was  entitled  to  hare  it 
granted  as  a  matter  ot  right — until  after 
the  Senator  frcHn  Louisiana  had  finished 
his  speech  and  told  me  to  ero  ahead. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  that. 
I  have  repeatedly  said  I  am  willing  to 
vote  on  either  Issue  first,  and  would  give 
consent  to  that,  and  I  have  also  said— 
and  it  Is  a  fact — that  there  are  other 
parliamentary  ways  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  an 
known  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  knowing  his  great  skill  in  the  parlia- 
mentary field,  I  think  they  probably  are. 

So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  any  place  at  all  In  this 
matter  except — and  this  is  the  one  ex- 
ception I  shall  insist  upon — I  insist  that 
every  SeruUor  has  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  each  of  these  two  very 
diverse  proposals,  one  at  a  time,  and  I 
do  not  care  wliich  comes  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  SexisAor  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  In  a  moment. 

You  Just  cannot  vote  on  two  com- 
pletely different  proposals,  one  of  which 
you  may  believe  in  implicitly  after  you 
have  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  think 
it  has  been  proved,  and  the  other  ol 
which  you  may  disbelieve,  or  have  a 
doubt  about.  You  caxmot,  in  fairness  to 
yourself,  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, to  the  Senate,  to  the  public,  or  to 
anybody  concerned,  vote  on  two  such 
dissimilar  charges  by  one  yea-and-nay 
vote.  There  is  no  way  for  anybody  to 
dispute  that. 

I  believe  that  40  Senators  have  told 
me,  since  I  made  tills  request,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  who  had  discussed  it 
with  me  beforehand,  that  they  felt  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
properly  approach  this  matter. 

So,  I  appreciate  the  latter  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  am  goii>g  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  wires  from  dis^ 
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tressed  citizens  of  Florida  who  thought 
that  I  was  trying  to  serve  improperly  the 
interests  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut by  malting  this  very  fair  request  for 
a  division  of  the  subject  which,  whether 
he  seemed  to  regard  it  so  or  not,  are 
divided  by  logic.  They  are  two  separate 
issues. 

With  that  statement,  I  am  going  to 
content  myself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  care  how  this  matter  is  voted 
on  or  when.  I  will  Insist  on  our  being 
given  the  right  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
each  of  these  two  very  serious  charges. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  entiUed  to  have  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  merits  of  these 
charges  one  at  a  time. 

I  do  not  think  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  some  dilatory  proceeding  knock 
out  one  charge  and  leave  a  question  as 
to  why  it  was  knocked  out. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no 
apologies  nor  explanations  to  make.  He 
is  simply  stating  as  a  fact  that  he  is 
going  to  insist  on  a  division,  and  he  does 
so  after  stating  again  and  again  his  com- 
plete willingness  to  vote  on  these  two 
serious  charges  in  any  order  that  the 
Senate  may  determine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yjeld. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  applaud  the  Senator. 

I  suspected  that  perhaps  he  was  try- 
ing to  aid  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  what  some 
citizens  in  Florida  apparently  thought. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  motion 
of  the  Senator  made  sense  to  me.  That  is 
one  reason  that  I  did  not  seek  to  make 
any  move  or  efltort  through  the  Parlia- 
mentarian before  telling  the  Senator  to 
go  ahead  and  make  his  motion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESXDXNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Seruitor  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  while  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  of  some  motions  that  can  be  made 
that  would  give  Senator  Dodd  a  chance 
to  have  a  vote  with  regard  to  part  (b) 
flrst,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  he  would 
advise  me  if  he  can  think  of  one  that 
would  not  have  procedural  Implications 
with  the  result  that  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  the  opposition  of  the  Jotat 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  the  floor  manager  of  the  measure. 

I.  for  one,  recognize  the  problem. 

I  should  think  that  Senator  Dodd  is 
in  enough  trouble  without  taking  on  the 
joint  leadership  as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  adviser  either  to  the  committee 
or  Senator  Dodd  or  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  have  not  sought  to  advise 
any  or  all  of  them. 

I  do  not  seek  to  advise  them  now.  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  the  Issues  as  I  think  they 
have  been  proved  or  not  proved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shaU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


I  will  not  be  left  in  tiie  position  of  giv- 
ing advice  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  am  malting  a  statement  here  that 
there  are  available  ways  to  get  to  the 
question. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  that  that  is  the  case. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  want  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
Issues  pending  before  us.  I  reject  vigor- 
ously any  dilatory  practices  that  are 
sought  to  obtain  an  end  to  the  matter 
through  parliamentary  maneuvers. 

Parliamentary  maneuvers  that  lead  to 
victory  do  not  exonerate  those  who  are 
charged. 

If  there  is  a  motion  made  to  send  the 
resolution  back  to  committee  with  in- 
structions, I  will  not  vote  for  it.  I  want 
to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  resolution. 

I  repeat  tliat  parliamentary  maneuvers 
that  lead  to  victory  have  no  appeal  to  my 
sense  of  Justice.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  agrees 
with  that  view. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  boasted 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  times  he  has 
been  outmaneuvered.  I  would  not  boast 
of  that.  It  is  not  helping  the  cause  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  flrst  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  I  have  given  my  reasons 
in  my  address.  I  thought  it  would  move 
us  along  so  that  we  would  get  rid  of  the 
second  part  of  the  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  one  charge  we  could  then  take  up 
the  other.  I  would  agree  to  doing  that 
certainly  tomorrow  and  the  day  after. 

I  was  not  trying  to  get  a  parliamentary 
advantage. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
the  statement  because  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  said  the  committee  had 
made  this  decision  and  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  a  cor- 
rect statement,  and  I  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
that  I  favor  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  thought  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
one  of  about  40  Senators  that  had  ex- 
pressed that  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  an  injustice  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  myself  when  I  said 
something  about  being  outmaneuvered. 

I  was  trying  to  say  that  I  thought  this 
was  a  time  when  I  had  an  Important  role 
in  connection  with  a  measure  that  I  had 
handled  it  poorly  from  a  parliamentary 


point  of  view.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  across. 

I  did  not  mean  that  anybody  out- 
maneuvered  anybody  else,  or  that  I  had. 

I  thought  that  I  had  been  a  reason- 
ably good  parliamentarian  in  the  18  years 
that  I  have  been  here.  This  is  one  time 
that  I  have  not  been. 

Mr.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  been  together 
many  times.  He  helped  me  on  my  poll 
tax  amendment  and  we  were  together 
on  the  question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska. 

I  believe  that  we  were  the  only  two 
southern  Senators  who  were  cosponsors 
of  those  statehood  matters.  We  have 
fought  together  for  many  thiixgs. 

I  do  not  tieUeve  that  we  were  maneu- 
vering together,  Init  we  were  fighting 
together  for  the  things  we  believed  in. 

While  the  word  might  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one.  I  forgive  the  Senator 
and  forget  the  matter. 

PBOBABLX    PkOPOSAX.    OT    nNAIflKOTTS-CONSKNT 
KZQUEST   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  reference  to  dilatory 
tactics. 

I  would  assume  that  that  reference 
has  been  made  primarily  against  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
Senator  in  the  past  6  days.  He  has  been 
very  frank  and  open  in  stating  wtiat  he 
planned  to  do.  He  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive in  trying  to  seek  an  agreement  to 
bring  the  resolution  to  a  vote. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  based 
on  personal,  firsthand  knowledge,  that 
no  Senator  has  adopted  any  type  of  dila- 
tory tactic  in  respect  to  the  measure  now 
pending  before  us.  I  think  that  the  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  made  very  clear  on  that 
point. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I,  I 
repent,  have  been  in  close  contact.  And 
I  have  also  consulted  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Conmiittee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

There  has  been  nothing  under  the 
table  as  far  as  any  Senator  is  concerned, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  distlngidshed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  trying  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  most  especial- 
ly the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Benwett],  and  others. 

I  do  not  ask  for  an  inunediate  reac- 
tion to  what  I  am  going  to  suggest,  but 
I  do  ask  Senators  to  think  over  tonight 
and  give  their  utmost  consideration  to  a 
proposal  which  the  Joint  leadership 
wishss  to  make. 

We  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodo] 
should  be  given  every  consideration  and 
courtesy. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  was  not — ^I  repeat,  not — op- 
posed to  a  consideration  of  section  (b) 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  section  (a) 
of  the  pending  resolution. 
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When  the  matter  was  discussed,  the 
matter  was  still  open.  There  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  would  be  acceded  to. 

I  am  not  asking  for  an  immediate 
reaction  to  what  I  am  about  to  propose 
on  behalf  of  both  leaders,  but  we  do 
request  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
proposal  overnight. 

We  would  like  to  propose  tomorrow 
morning  that  we  vote  early  tomorrow  and 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  on  section  (b), 
and  that  we  vote  sometime  on  Thursday 
morning  on  section  (a) . 

So  I  say  to  Senators:  Think  it  over 
and  determine  if  there  is  any  merit  to  the 
proposal.  If  there  is  any  merit  to  the 
proposal,  give  us  yoiu:  support.  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
views  and  let  us  try  to  break  this  impact, 
and  let  us  try  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
case  in  chief  should  be  completed  on 
both  charge  (a)  and  charge  (b)  before 
we  start  to  vote  on  charge  (a)  or  any 
amendments  to  it.  After  that  I  think  we 
should  proceed  to  vote  on  charge  (b). 
Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  want  the 
case  in  chief  on  the  two  paragraphs  com- 
pleted before  we  go  to  a  vote  first  on 
charge  (a)  and  then  on  charge  (b)  are 
not  seeking  to  do  any  injustice  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  think  both  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  as  well,  may  I  say  the  entire 
country,  are  entitled  to  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure. 

So  far  as  my  motivation  Is  concerned,  I 
believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  Justice 
to  Senator  Dodd.  Charge  (a)  and  charge 
(b)  are  intermingled  in  fact.  They,  in 
fact,  involve  charges  of  unethical  con- 
duct. They  differ  only  In  degree.  They 
constitute  a  charge  of  unethical  conduct 
as  far  as  the  finding  of  the  select  com- 
mittee is  concerned.  We  need  to  have  all 
the  evidence  in  and  all  the  arguments 
in  and  all  the  discussions  completed  be- 
fore we  start  voting  on  these  intermin- 
gled charges  of  unpthiiriti  conduct. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  do  not  forget 
what  we  are  asked  to  support  If  we  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  asked  to  stipport  a  finding 
of  censure  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcKn  Connecticut  which  Is  contrary 
to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  "dishonor 
and  disrepute." 

Both  paragraphs  involve  that  charge, 
and  both  paragraphs  are  Intermingled, 
really.  In  regard  to  his  conduct.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  cast  my  vote  when  the 
case  In  chief  has  been  completed  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  defense 
has  completed  its  case  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Dodd.  I  want  to  cast  my  vote 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
others  have  finished  in  supporting  oppo- 
sition amendments  if  any  to  the  resolu- 
tion or  any  part  of  it. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  we  would  be  mak- 
ing a  great  procedural  mistake  by  voting 


on  charge  (a)  and  then  going  on  with  a 
further  discussion  of  a  case  in  chief  in 
regard  to  charge  (a)  of  the  resolution. 

Furthermore,  may  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, I  do  not  agree  with  the  observation 
that  has  been  made  that  because  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  paragraph  (b),  we 
should  stop  and  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
paragraph  (b) .  I  say  that  because  here, 
too,  there  has  been  a  great  mixture  of 
discussion  in  this  debate.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  paragraph  (a)  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators.  Others  have  spent 
much  time  on  charge  (b).  Others  have 
discussed  at  length  both  charges  (a)  and 
(b).  It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  discussed  (b)  more  than 
(a) ,  but  he  has  not  Ignored  (a) .  He  dis- 
cussed it.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  finished 
his  discussion  of  it,  but  I  believe  he  should 
complete  his  case  in  chief  on  both  charges 
before  we  are  asked  to  proceed  procedur- 
ally with  a  vote  on  each  charge.  I  say 
that  because  they  are  in  fact  intermin- 
gled with  a  common  finding  by  the  com- 
mittee of  unethical  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator. 

I  say  to  my  majority  leader — although 
I  will  consult  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  Senator  from  Cblorado,  and  two  or 
three  others  whom  I  mentioned  to  him 
when  he  spoke  with  me  about  the  pro- 
posed suggestion — that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  argument  that  will  be  made  will 
change  my  view  that  procedurally  the 
proposal  to  vote  on  charges  (b)  first  and 
then  proved  with  the  debate  on  charge 
(a)  is  not  good,  orderly  process  for  han- 
dling this  matter. 

There  has  been  aome  discussion,  too, 
about  other  parliamentary  procedures 
that  can  be  followed  by  the  opponents  of 
S.  Res.  112.  Such  parliamentary  proce- 
dures would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  are  within  the 
rights  of  any  Senator.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me  if  any  Senator  resorts  to 
them.  The  use  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
constitute  orderly  procedure.  But  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  or  not  we  are  fol- 
lowing a  wise  course  if  we  limit  debate 
at  any  time  in  our  oonsideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  112,  so  long  as  dilatory 
tactics  are  not  used. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana: I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any 
dilatory  tactics. 

Let  us  take  the  $64  question.  Let  us 
assmne  that  a  majooity  of  us  insist  that 
we  go  ahead  with  an  orderly  disposal  of 
the  resolution  in  the  order  that  it  is 
drafted,  and  that  dilatory  tactics  do  de- 
velop— namely,  a  fUibuster  starts.  Let  us 
asEiune  that  hypothetically.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  danger  of  it,  but  let 
uis  be  hypothetical  for  a  moment.  Then, 
the  Senate  has  its  protection  by  orderly 
procedure  under  the  rules,  and  we  should 
then  proceed  to  exercise  that  protection. 
We  could  have  the  clear  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  stop  any  filibustering  with  a 
cloture  vote.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  of 
now  as  to  whether  a  vmanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  change  (b)  first 
would  be  the  wise  course  for  us  to  follow 
procedurally.  Neither  do  I  think  that  en- 
tering into  a  imantaious-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  time  on  Senate  Resolution 


112  and  vote  on  change  (b)  tomorrow 
and  on  change  (a)  or  its  modifications 
the  next  day,  would  be  an  appropriate 
procedure  to  follow. 

The  unanimous-consent  rule  exists  for 
each  Senator  to  exercise  his  parliamen- 
tary rights,  when  he  beUeves  that  great 
harm  is  going  to  be  done  to  the  history 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  a  procedure 
that  has  been  proposed  at  a  given  t'me. 
I  believe  that  we  will  Uve  to  regret  such 
a  course  of  action  if  we  shoiild  agree  to 
such  a  imanimous-consent  agreement  to- 
morrow as  Is  now  being  suggested.  There- 
fore as  of  now  I  intend  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  stated  that  I  had  received 
some  telegrams  from  citizens  in  Florida, 
questioning  my  motive  in  asking  for  a 
division;  and  they  questioned  it  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way  from  that  in 
which  it  seemed  to  be  questioned  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  the  floor.  I  am  not  very 
serious  about  reading  these  telegrams. 
I  am  going  to  do  so,  but  I  wish  to  be  very 
serious  on  this  point:  These  are  confus- 
ing times.  The  Judgment  of  people  is 
not  very  sound.  People  are  suspicious  of 
everything.  They  are  suspicious  of  things 
done  with  the  Lest  of  motives.  Nothing 
could  illustrate  that  better  than  these 
three  telegrams,  all  aimed  at  the  fact 
that  not  only  did  I  exercise  my  right  as 
a  Senator  in  asking  for  a  division,  but 
also,  I  exercised  it  rather  prudently,  as 
indicated  by  the  many  expressions  of 
consent  and  approval  that  have  come  to 
me  from  the  Senate,  including  from  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  from  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  first  telegram  reads: 

You  can't  fall  off  the  cUif  baU  way.  Sena- 
tor Dodd  la  a  disease.  Tbank  you. 

This  Is  amusing,  except  for  the  proof 
of  the  point  that  I  make;  namely,  that 
the  times  are  confusing,  and  people  are 
not  thinking  very  straight.  People  are 
suspicious  of  anybody  who  does  anything 
they  may  not  understand. 

The  second  telegram  reads: 

Tour  attempt  to  ease  Banotlona  against 
Dodd  Is  an  Insult  to  intelligence  of  Florida 
voters. 

These  telegrams  are  here  for  inspec- 
tion. I  have  submitted  them  to  Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  third  telegram  is  a  little  more  in 
detail: 

DcAK  Senator  Holland:  How  dare  you 
condone  tbe  action  of  Senator  Dodd  In 
spending  public  money  for  Ills  own  personal 
use.  If  you  apply  this  moral  yardstick  to 
another  man's  affairs  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  about  your  own  affairs.  We  will  be 
watching  how  you  vote  on  this  matter  and 
we  will  discuss  with  others. 

I  am  amused  by  the  whole  thing.  I 
hope  the  Senate  Is  amused.  But  there  Is 
a  clear  truth  behind  them,  and  that  is 
that  people  are  not  thinking  very 
soundly.  I  have  not  used  the  names  of 
the  senders  of  these  telegrams.  Any  Sen- 
ator may  read  them  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  point  I  am  making — and  I  shall 
repeat  it  again,  becaiise  I  want  it  to 
sink  in— is  that  these  are  confusing 
times.  These  are  times  when  people  are 
suspicious  of  everything  unusual  that 
anybody  does.  That  but  adds  to  my  feel- 
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ing  that  eventually  we  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  whole 
of  each  of  these  charges  separately. 

I  propose  to  vote  as  I  think  I  should, 
after  reading  the  Record,  after  reading 
the  report,  and  after  hearing  the  debate. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  10  minutes 
of  the  debate  all  told.  I  am  sure  I  have 
not.  I  am  gcdng  to  vote  as  I  think  I 
should,  and  either  vote  will  be  a  disagree- 
able one  because  of  the  implications  In- 
volved. But  I  shall  vote  as  I  think  I 
should.  Just  as  I  tried  to  preside  as  a 
judge  as  I  thought  the  law  required,  just 
as  I  have  always  voted  here  on  matters 
of  grave  Importance.  I  try  to  figure  out 
what  is  right  and  to  vote  as  I  see  the 
right,  although  I  do  not  expect  everybody 
to  agree  with  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  he 
first  asked  me  to  yield.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  add  in  any 
way  to  the  gravity  of  this  case. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  just  showing 
the  position  we  are  all  in. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Fyleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  speaks 
of  confusion.  This  Is  what  concerns  me. 
Does  he  not  think  It  will  add  to  the 
general  confusion  if  we  vote  one  day 
on  one  section,  and  then  vote  at  some 
other  time  on  another? 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  about  this  being 
one  resolution,  with  which  we  might 
make  a  comparison  with  one  indictment 
having  two  counts.  The  whole  issue  is 
before  us  in  the  resolution  on  both 
counts.  I  am  wllUng  to  vote  on  them 
separately.  I  think  they  should  be,  just  as 
we  would  Ml  charges.  But  I  do  not  agree 
that  It  is  a  wise  coiuwe,  and  I  do  think  it 
will  add  to  the  confusion  and  suspicion 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  refers  to  as  being  In  the  minds  of 
the  public  for  us  to  separate  the  sections 
and  to  vote  one  day  on  one  and  at  some 
other  time  on  the  other. 

Until  we  think  we  have  heard  substan- 
tially all  of  the  arguments  and  imtil  all 
the  evidence  Is  in,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
starting  to  Umlt  time.  I  will  go  along  with 
the  leadership,  with  Senators,  and  every- 
one else,  if  that  Is  what  they  want.  But 
I  do  feel,  in  all  sincerity,  that  It  will  be 
the  better  and  more  orderly  procedure, 
one  which  will  create  the  least  confusion 
and  arouse  the  least  suspicion.  If  we  sim- 
ply have  the  case  made  for  both  sides, 
get  that  over  with,  and  take  a  vote  on 
whichever  secUon  the  Senate  wants  to 
vote  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
Bulshed  Senator.  He  is  one  of  those 
Senators  «*o  have  told  me  they  felt  the 
two  caaes  were  to  dlmlmllar  that  they 
should  be  divided  and  voted  on  sepa- 
rately. I  think  that  about  40  Senaton 
nave  stated  such  an  ophilon  and  none 
nave  spoken  adverMly  of  it  So  have 
senator  Dqbd  on  his  side,  and  several 
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members  of  the  committee.  If  we  con- 
sider it  the  opposite  side— and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  expression  made  in  that 
way.  There  is  nothing  sinister,  imfair, 
or  unusual  about  a  request  for  division, 
because  two  separate  Issues  are  In- 
volved here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  views  of  the  tele- 
grams which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  received,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
a  Senator  may  well  find  lilmself  in  the 
position  where  he  wants  to  vote  censure 
on  one  count  and  not  censure  on  the 
other  count.  If  that  Is  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  reaches,  he  will  be  incapable 
of  expressing  that  judgment  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  vote  on  only  one  resolution. 

If  his  Judgment  is  tliat  censure  is 
warranted,  let  us  say,  on  count  one,  and 
not  on  count  two,  unless  these  issues  are 
separated  he  will  have  to  acquit  improp- 
erly on  both  counts  or  convict  improperly 
on  both  counts. 

I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  that  procedure 
All  throughout  my  political  life  I  have 
looked  with  contempt  upon  efforts  to 
tie  into  one  package  good  things  and  bad 
things,  compelling  the  one  to  whom  you 
want  to  sell  or  give  that  package  to  take 
both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan]  believes 
that  there  should  be  a  separation,  but 
that  when  we  vote  there  shall  be  a  vote 
on  each  count  separately  but  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other 
thought  In  conclusion.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  debate  in  the  last  week  or  10  days 
has  been  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
Senate.  I  respectfully  submit  that  re- 
gardless of  the  answers  that  may  be 
given,  imdue  delay  in  voting  on  these 
measures,  after  they  have  been  fully  de- 
bated with  respect  to  the  merits  and 
demerits,  will  not  reinstitute  the  integ- 
rity and  the  honor  of  this  body. 

My  statement  that  there  has  been 
delay  has  been  challenged.  My  own 
Judgment  is  that  if  you  want  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  Senate,  get  this  issue 
voted  on.  Unless  you  do,  you  are  going 
to  be  deluged  with  telegrams  and  letters 
of  the  same  type  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  received. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  I  want  to  accord 
to  him  every  bit  of  time  needed  to  pre- 
sent his  cause.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  of  indescribable  significance 
to  him,  but  I  am  also  of  the  belief  that 
the  longer  the  arguments  are  protracted, 
and  the  longer  we  indulge  in  parliamen- 
tary argiunents.  the  worse  it  will  be  for 
tho  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield,  but  I 
wish  to  add  one  more  thought. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
asking  for  a  vote.  I  say  to  him:  You 
want  it  out  of  the  way.  I  commend  you 
for  it.  I  listened  faithfully.  Do  they  want 
you  to  die  a  dozen  deaths?  One  is 
enough.  "ITie  longer  you  delay,  the  more 


the  anxiety  and  the  more  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  health  and  the  soul. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  feels  that  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  he  should  make  It 
plain  that  the  committee  is  ready  to 
pioceed  to  vote  at  an^  time.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  involved  in  any  program 
which  would  delay  the  action  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
purpose  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  in  taking  a  moment  of  the  Sen- 
ates  time  is  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  outlined  a  possible  or 
probable  request  that  he  might  make  to- 
morrow morning  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  and  he  mentioned  some 
Senators  by  name  who  voiced  some  ob- 
jection and  mine  very  property  was  one 
of  the  names  mentioned. 

I  felt,  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Senate  In  expedi- 
tiously discharging  Its  duty,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  a  brief  statement  tonight 
than  wait  and  raise  the  matter  In  the 
morning. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  concerned  he,  too.  wel- 
comes the  division  of  the  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hamiishire  wants  the 
privilege  of  voting  separately  on  each  of 
the  groimds  alleged  In  the  resolution.  If 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  voting  for  one 
and  then  Immediately  voting  on  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned,  there  would  be 
no  possible  objection. 

Certainly  the  Senate  heard  the  discus- 
sion and  it  would  be  difficult  for  this 
Senator  to  say  that  most  Senators  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  feel  they 
should  do. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  anticipates — without  reason 
but  he  anticipates — that  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  asks  for  his  unanimous  consent 
there  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  voting 
on  (b)  and  then  the  suggestion  will  be 
raised  that  various  amendments  may 
then  be  offered  to  the  form  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  (a).  With  that  in  mind,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to 
say  that  the  Senate  and  every  Member 
of  it,  including  those  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsIbOlty  of  repres«iting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
should  not  be  precluded  from  offering 
any  amendment  or  any  variation  of  this 
resolution  that  they  desire  to  offer,  in 
fairness,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes,  if 
we  should  give  every  consideration  to 
these  amendments.  But  if  the  proposal 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  were 
along  the  line  that  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  (b),  then,  after  that  vote,  if  there 
shall  be  an  hour  on  each  amendment,  or 
half  an  hour  on  each  side,  as  a  certain 
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limitation  on  an  undisclosed  number  of 
undlseloaed  amendments,  the  Senator 
from  New  Ebonpshlre  would  be  compelled 
to  object. 

If  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  anyone  else.  In  case  (b)  Is 
rejected,  to  try  to  change  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  from  "censure"  to  "rep- 
rimand," that  Is  all  right.  The  Senate 
can  work  Its  will  on  It.  But,  let  us  know 
what  It  Is.  If  It  Is  the  purpose  to  offer 
that  and  then  to  offer  a  second  ameno- 
ment  which  will  make  the  resolution  still 
different,  that  is  fine.  But  before  we  agree 
unanimously  to  open  the  door  to  all  kinds 
of  amendments  imdlsclosed,  we  are  not 
facing  this  Issue  squarely. 

Thus,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
wanted  to  tell  the  majority  leader  to- 
night that  If  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest Is  to  vote  first  on  (b) ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  not  object.  If 
the  request  is  to  proceed  then  to  (a), 
without  amendments,  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  not  ob- 
ject. If  the  request  is  to  vote  on  (b)  and 
then  have  a  certain  time  devoted  to 
amendments  that  are  disclosed  as  to  ex- 
actly what  they  are  going  to  be,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  reserve 
the  right  to  consider  how  long  the  time 
should  be,  and  he  might  even  agree  to 
that;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  a  blanket 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
take  part  of  the  resolution  which  is  the 
result  of  long  deliberation  by  the  com- 
mittee, vote  on  it,  and  then  throw  the 
thing  open  to  any  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments, with  so  much  time  on  each 
amendment,  before  we  vote  on  the  other 
half  of  the  resolution. 

I  hope  that  will  enlighten  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE,  lifr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  stressed  better  than  I 
did  the  procedural  point  I  wanted  to 
stress.  That  Is  why  I  think  we  should 
take  the  resolution  in  the  order  of  its 
reading.  I  do  not  speak  for  anyone  other 
than  myself,  although  I  know  others 
share  my  concern.  I  only  express  my  sus- 
picion. Of  course,  if  I  were  on  the  side 
that  sought  to  water  down  the  resolution, 
I  certainly  would  be  offering  amendments 
to  paragraph  (a) .  Therefore  I  think  that 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  paragraph  (a)  In  the  order  of  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  resolution  and  not  take 
It  out  of  order. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  orderly  proce- 
dure, I  think  that  It  would  be  unfair  to 
limit  time  In  this  case.  The  nature  of  the 
issues  before  the  Senate  causes  me  to 
reject  a  unanimous-consent  proposal  for 
any  limitations  on  debate  which  has  not 
become  dilatory  in  nature.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  with  diligence  and  dis- 
patch, but  without  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  limit  debate  by  1 
second.  I  think  that  the  case  In  chief 
on  both  sides  should  be  completed.  Then  I 
think  we  should  proceed  with  change 
(a)  and  listen  to  whatever  proposals  are 
made  for  amendrnwita,  vote  on  the 
amendments,  and  then  vote  on  para- 


graph (a) .  FoUowlng  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  and  vote  on  change  (b) . 
I  have  heard  of  no  suggestion  for  amend- 
ments to  paragraph  (b).  There  may  be 
some.  If  there  are,  then  vote  on  them. 
Then  vote  on  change  (b)  ■ 

I  think  that  is  the  orderly  procedure 
we  should  follow.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, unless  the  Senator  from  New 
HEunpshire  and  others  I  have  already 
mentioned  can  convince  me  to  the  con- 
trary, I  want  my  majority  leader  to  know 
that  tomorrow  I  shall  object  to  any  vari- 
ance from  that  procedure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would 
not  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  his  position  is  a  very  sound 
one.  But,  I  will  say,  frankly,  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
on  the  matter  of  (b) ,  and  his  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  it,  was 
such  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  like  to  accede  to  that  if  he 
possibly  could. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, not  because  of  what  he  believes  is 
of  any  great  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  Senate,  but  because  he  was  one  of 
the  objectors  and  because  his  name  was 
mentioned  by  the  majority  leader, 
wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  what  he 
would  object  to,  and  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  go  so  far  in  interposing  objections 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  which  is 
a  matter  of  degree. 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  clear — 
I  hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  just  said.  I  appreciate 
also  the  explanation  of  the  procedure, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  consider,  and 
also  the  views,  frankly  expressed  as  al- 
ways, of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  Joint  leadership, 
to  Inquire  tomorrow  among  Senators  who 
had  expressed  strong  feelings  on  this 
matter  as  to  their  oollectlve  positions, 
and  to  inquire  further  if  any  Member, 
after  considering  the  proposal,  was  pre- 
pared to  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  along  the  basis  of  the  lines 
outlined. 

It  was  not  my  Intention  to  offer  that 
request  knowing  that  an  objection  would 
be  lodged  because  I  muld  not  want  any 
Senator  publicly  to  object  to  a  request  of 
that  kind. 

Thus,  I  have  read  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  We  need  not  wait  until  tomorrow. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  will  not 
be  offered.  We  will  taloe  our  chances.  And 
from  the  discussion,  I  have  an  idea  that 
we  will  probably  be  able  to  finish  a  little 
bit  sooner  than  we  had  thought  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  Juat  want  to  say  that 
I  hope  the  majority  leader,  in  his  re- 
marks, because  of  what  I  have  Just  said, 
has  caused  him  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampehiro  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  have  just  expressed 
the  general  feeling  I  get.  The  Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  can  rest  assured  that  their 
views  are  always  most  welcome  and 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wanted  to  cooperate  as  far 
as  he  could. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  com-se.  The  Sen- 
ator most  certainly  did.  I  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  had  nothing  to  say  here  except 
about  procedure  and  then  directly  on 
the  facts  as  I  have  understood  them;  but 
I  do  want  now  especially  to  commend 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  listened  closely  to  what  he 
said  and  I  commend  him  highly,  and 
others,  too,  because  I  was  able,  without 
being  Interrupted,  to  understand  the  full 
impact  of  what  he  said. 

But  it  Is  a  very  wholesome  response, 
whichever  side  they  were  on,  to  have  so 
many  fine  expressions  of  deep  concern 
over  this  resolution,  what  is  going  to  be 
done  with  it,  how  it  Is  going  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  and  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
have  on  the  Senate. 

I  think,  if  I  may  say  so  with  modesty, 
that  it  confirms  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning— that  this  matter  now  rests  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate.  The  question  is  not 
what  the  committee  is  going  to  do.  The 
question  is  what  the  Senate  is  going  to 
do.  I  think  there  have  been  fine  expres- 
sions. I  especially  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  asked  what,  if  any,  amend- 
ments I  had  in  mind  offering.  I  have 
one  I  particularly  wanted  to  offer.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  it  at  this  time,  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee's 
knowing  about  It.  I  would  like  to  read 
what  the  amendment  would  do: 

On  page  2,  tLiter  Une  0.  liuert  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  a.  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  is  highly  commended  for 
Its  diligent  efforts.  In  its  InTestlgatlon  Into 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut,  to  promote  higher  standards 
of  ethics  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

I  want  It  understood  that,  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  my  tremendous  admira- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  committee 
since  the  first  day  I  have  known  them 
Is  not  diminished  in  any  way,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  the  commit- 
tee would  do  that  would  cause  me  to 
think  less  of  them. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    311 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  received. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  He  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  to 
leave  the  floor  for  about  10  minutes.  I 
do  not  know  what  transpired  while  I  was 
away.  The  Senator  frran  Colorado  was 
referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I 
think  once  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
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sas  [Mr.  McClellanI  aUuded  to  what  I 
wanted  to  discuss. 

Our  great  majority  leader  has  come 
very  close  to  bringing  the  issue  to  a  reso- 
lution. Senator  Dodd  said  he  wished  to 
heaven — I  think  those  were  the  words 
he  used — no  amendments  would  be  of- 
fered. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  I  would 
lilce  to  say  that  I  think  probably  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
see  fit  to  offer  another  amendment.  I 
think  I  can  write  It  right  now.  I  would 
be  happy  to  write  It  for  him  in  a  short 
time.  I  know  what  It  will  be.  I  think  any- 
body can  figure  out  what  it  will  be. 

The  thing  about  the  limitation  of  time 
and  the  reason  I  would  have  objected 
earlier  is  that  we  do  not  know  and  we 
have  not  had  before  us  what  the  amend- 
ments may  or  may  not  be. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said  before, 
the  majority  leader  has,  on  dozens  of  oc- 
casions when  I  was  on  the  floor,  when 
he  was  trying  to  work  out  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  looked  aroimd  the 
Senate  when  everyone  was  here  and  said, 
"Now,  is  there  anybody  on  this  side  who 
has  any  more  amendments  to  offer?" 
When  there  was  no  answer,  he  would  turn 
to  this  side  and  ask,  "Is  there  anyone 
here  who  has  any  amendments  to  offer?" 
When  no  hands  were  raised,  he  would 
say,  "It  now  appears  that  we  have 
amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  to  consider, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  we 
have  a  time  limitation  on  them." 

I  would  object  to  a  time  limitation  so 
long  as  there  is  anyone  in  the  Senate  who 
does  not  know  that  there  will  be  no  more 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  boxed  in  by  an  amendment 
about  which  I  can  only  conjecture  and 
be  limited  on  time,  because  any  Senator 
might  be  In  a  position  where  he  felt 
compelled  to  talk  at>out  that  particular 
amendment. 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  if  there  were 
no  other  amendments  than  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  had, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree— or  not  object.  I  should 
put  it  that  way — to  a  reversal  of  the  or- 
der, provided  we  set  down  the  time  for 
voting  on  both  of  these  in  a  consecutive 
manner,  in  a  way  which  would  give  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  his  coun- 
sel every  opportunity  and  every  right  to 
feel  that  he  had  said  everything  and  used 
every  argument  which  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  these  charges.  But  I  take  It 
that  that  is  not  possible  at  this  moment, 
80  my  statement  Is  rather  moot.  How- 
ever, because  I  was  referred  to,  I  thought 
I  owed  it  to  the  Senate  to  state  my  posi- 
tion. As  long  as  there  are  unresolved 
amendments  hanging  aroimd  the  cloak- 
rooms anywhere,  I  would  not  want  to  not 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  request. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  THXmSDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
it  stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning. 

The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  that  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THURS- 
DAY TO  FRIDAY  AT  11  KM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Thursday, 
It  stand  in  recess  imtil  11  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  for  this 
request  is  to  express  the  hope  that  com- 
mittees will  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
hour  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  I  did  not 
ask  that  the  Senate  meet  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  because  the  notice  would  have 
been  too  short. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    TOMOR- 
ROW AT  10  AJ^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon. 
It  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 


CONFERENCE    ON    RAILROAD 
STRIKE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  with  regard  to 
the  pending  railroad  dispute  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  House.  There  Is 
pending  at  the  desk  a  bill  that  the  House 
has  sent  over  on  the  railroad  crisis  that 
differs  from  the  Senate  bill,  and  It  Is 
for  the  Senate  to  work  Its  wisdom  on 
the  House  bill.  As  far  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  concerned,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  handling  tl^e  ad- 
ministration's resolution,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  shall  oppose  the  acceptance  of 
the  House  bill.  It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  when  the  matter  comes  up.  I  shall 
take  the  position  that  If  I  go  to  confer- 
ence I  shall  not  favor  the  Senate's  reced- 
ing, and  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the 
House  would  give  further  consideration 
to  the  Senate  bill  on  the  House  side. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHl  Is  not  asking  tonight  and  I  am 
not  asking  tonight  for  action  on  the 
pending  bills,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  conferees  to  name,  since  we  have  not 
had  an  opportimlty  to  meet  on  the  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee who  Is  not  here.  That  is  not  his 
fault,  because  he  Is  away  on  oflScial  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  the  matter  will  have  to  go 
over,  but  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  think 
we  were  in  any  way  deliberately  seeking 
to  postpone  action  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  a  problem  of  getting  to 
a  conference  this  week  because  there  are 
problems  for  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  holding  hearings  on  the  west  coast 
on  another  matter  that  cannot  very  well 
be  postponed. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  think  It 
would  be  better  to  start  our  conferences 
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after  we  finish  the  pending  Senate  busi- 
ness, so  it  might  be  more  approiMlate 
that  we  plan  to  start  the  conference  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregcm,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  concurred  in  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  we  take  no  action  un- 
til the  pending  business  is  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated  my 
views,  that  the  railroad  matter  go  over 
imtil  the  pending  matter  is  settled.  Oth- 
erwise the  Senate  conferees  would  have 
great  difficulty  meeting  with  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House.  I  would  hope  It  will 
be  done  next  Monday. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  that  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  112  has  been  concluded  for 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  short  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  and  that  state- 
ments be  limited  to  3  minutes  during  that 
period. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OP  RAPIDES  PARISH 
SCHOOL  BOARD,  LOUISIANA 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  t^  the  Rapides 
Parish  School  Board,  of  Alexandria,  La., 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

PETmON   TO   CONGIESS 

The  petition  of  the  Rapides  Pariah  School 
Board  respectfully  represents: 
1 

That  on  AprU  19,  1967,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Rapldee  Parish  School  Board.  peU- 
tloner  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to 
petition  Congress  under  and  by  authority  of 
Amendment  I  of  the  United  States  Constltu- 
Uon  which  states  as  foUows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redreaa  o/  griev' 
ances."  (Empliasls  Added) 

s 
On  March  38.  1967.  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  United 
States,  et  al.  vs.  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Education,  et  al.  rendered  an  opinion  on 
petitions  for  rehearing. 

3 

That  In  said  opinion,  the  court  unconsti- 
tutionally extended  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  unconstitutionally  gave  legislative 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

4 

That  In  the  court's  opinion,  the  court  re- 
quires forced  integration  rather  than  deoeg- 
regation  and  unconstitutionally  Impain  the 
contracts  between  BCbool  boards  affected  by 
the  decision  and  their  reapectlve  teachers  and 
faculties. 
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Th»t  tba  BapMea  Pmrish  School  Board  has 
always  oompHirt  with  tba  law  and  int«nda 
to  make  every  effort  to  comply  with  the  law 
■•t  out  in  the  "Jefferson  Opinion"  but  that 
l>eca\iae  of  the  unconstltotlonal,  xmreason- 
able,  and  In  many  Instances,  Impooalble-to- 
fulfill  reqntrementa,  petitioner  la  aggrieved 
and  therefore  petitions  Congress  for  redreaa. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous eonaent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   MUSKIE    (for   hlmjseU,    Mr. 
Bkooke,  Mr.  Keitnxdt  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  Mr.  Kennzst  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kjjcbxl,  Mr.   Murpht,  Mrs.   Sbiith, 
Mr.  TowxK,  and  Mr.  YABBoiouGiH) : 
8. 1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
aaalstance  to  such  academies  and  to  provide 
a  minimum  aubalatenoe  payable  per  student; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ORUENINa   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAaruETT,  Mr.  CANiroN,  Mr.  Hastke, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.   Pnx,   Mr.  Town, 
and  Mr.  Yabbobovgh)  : 
S.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ORtmnNO  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AMDSBSON  (for  blmseU  and 
Mr.  Momtota)  : 
S.  1B75.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19S4;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  he<uUng.) 
By  Mr.  BIBICOFP: 
&  1976.  A  UU   to   amend   the   Social   Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  duration  of  certain  temporary  provl- 
slona  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrs   (for  himaeU  and  Mr. 
ECennedt  of  New  York)  : 
8.J.Rea.93.  Joint    resolution    designating 
July  26  of  each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day 
In  the  United  States  of  America";   to  the 
C(Knmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
8 J.  Bea.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
oontzlbutlons  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  ITnlted 
states  and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrpbt  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARITIME  ACAD- 
EMY ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Brookz, 
KzNNKOY  of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  Kcchkl,  Murphy.  Smtth, 
TOwxa.  and  Taxbokough,  I  Introduce,  for 
approprit^  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  to 


increase  the  amount  of  assistance  to  such 
academies  and  to  provide  a  mlnlmmn 
subsistence  payable  per  student. 

In  1958  Congress  passed  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  to  assist  the  States  In  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  their 
maritime  academies.  The  act  authorized 
two  types  of  grants: 

First,  annual  payments  to  not  more 
than  one  maritime  academy  or  college 
in  each  State  or  Territory,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  academy,  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  State  contribu- 
tion but  not  to  exceed  $75,000  or  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  to  any  academy  which 
refuses  to  admit  up  to  one-third  of  its 
students  from  other  States: 

Second,  pasTnents  to  the  State  mari- 
time academies  or  colleges  not  to  exceed 
$600  per  student  per  academic  year  to 
defray  the  cost  of  books,  uniforms,  and 
subsistence  for  the  students. 

Almost  a  decade  has  passed  since  this 
act  was  enacted.  During  this  time  the 
costs  of  operating  oitr  maritime  acad- 
emies have  continued  to  rise  signlfl- 
cantly.  Contributions  from  the  students 
have  continued  to  grow  in  keeping  with 
rising  costs  and  Improved  levels  of  serv- 
ice. State  support,  too,  has  Increased  over 
this  decade.  In  Maine,  there  has  been  a 
201  percent  increase  in  State  support 
over  the  last  9  years.  However,  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  annual  Federal 
grants  authorized  by  the  1958  act. 

The  need  for  continuing  numbers  of 
well-trained  merchant  marine  ofiBcers  Is 
apparent,  particularly  to  those  of  us  who 
have  maritime  academies  in  our  own 
States.  These  schools  must  cope  not  only 
with  all  the  usual  flnancial  problems  of 
growing  colleges.  Including  construction 
of  dormitories  and  classrooms,  improved 
curriculum  and  services,  and  Increased 
faculty  and  salaries,  but  also  with  the 
costs  peculiar  to  maritime  academies  in- 
cluding the  training  ship,  annual  cruise, 
laboratory  facilities,  and  military  pro- 
gram requirements. 

Our  maritime  academies  have  been 
doing  an  excellent  Job  of  training  mer- 
chant marine  officers  in  spite  of  their 
financial  difficulties.  But  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  funds  is  urgent  now  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  these  highly  trained  men.  This 
tnroposed  bill  would  authorize  those  addi- 
tional funds  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
consideration  of  every  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1973)  to  amend  the  Mari- 
time Academy  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  such  academies 
and  to  provide  a  minimum  subsistence 
payable  per  student^  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mttskix  (for  himseU  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  DOMES- 
TIC NEEDS  SHALL  HAVE  PRIORITY 
IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  In- 


diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Piix],  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr! 
Yarborough],  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  would  make  available 
to  State  and  local  agencies  property 
which  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  Federal 
agencies  before  such  property  could  be 
obtained  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  given  away  to 
foreign  countries.  Since  1960  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  ob- 
tained about  $300  million  In  surplus 
property.  About  $100  million  of  this 
amount  was  obtained  from  surplus  dis- 
posals by  the  military  services  overseas. 

The  acquisition  of  surplus  property  by 
AID  is  authorized  by  section  608  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  This  section  permits  AID  to 
acquire  surplus  property  in  advsmce  of 
known  requirements.  That  is,  AID  can 
obtain  surplus  property  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  military  services  and  hold 
it  until  such  time  as  It  is  required  by  a 
foreign  government.  Several  limitations 
have  been  placed  on  this  program  by  the 
legislation,  but  they  have  been  made  ap- 
plicable only  to  surplus  material  ac- 
quired by  AID  In  the  United  States. 

Thus,  imder  section  608  the  amount  of 
surplus  material  acquired  in  the  United 
States  and  held  by  AID  at  any  one  time 
is  limited  to  $15  million  in  original  acqui- 
sition cost;  such  domestically  acquired 
material  delivered  to  foreign  govern- 
ments under  the  economic  assistance 
program  is  limited  in  any  one  year  to  $45 
million  In  total  original  acquisition  cost. 
No  limitation  of  this  kind  exists  for  ma- 
terial obtained  by  AID  from  military  sur- 
pluses overseas. 

Section  608  also  establishes  a  $5  mil- 
lion revolving  fund  to  pay  costs  of  acqui- 
sition, storage,  renovation  and  rtiiabill- 
tatlon,  packing,  crating,  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  related  costs. 

In  practice  the  revolving  fund  works 
as  follows:  AID  acquires  surplus  prop- 
erty from  the  military  services  free  of 
charge.  Generally  these  items  need  some 
repair  and  funds  from  the  $5  million  re- 
volving fund  are  used  to  pay  for  the 
needed  repairs.  These  funds  are  also 
used  to  pay  transportation  costs  to  a  port 
smd  for  packing  and  crating.  All  of  these 
expenditures  are  reimbursed  to  the  re- 
volving fund  by  charging  economic  aid 
funds  allocated  to  the  country  receiving 
the  surplus  equipment.  The  economic  aid 
funds  allocated  for  a  country  by  AID  is 
also  used  to  pay  for  the  necessary  ocean 
transportation. 

In  June  1966,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures on  an  amendment  I  intro- 
duced in  1965,  which  is  identical  to  the 
one  I  am  introducing  today.  Those  hear- 
ings brought  out  a  number  of  pertinent 
facts. 

There  is  obviously  no  reason  why  the 
acquisition  overseas  of  surplus  property 
in  advance  of  known  requirements 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  exist  for  the  agency's  acquisi- 
tion of  surplus  property  in  the  United 


States.  Tlie  unlimited  acquisition  abroad 
of  surplus  property  represents  a  means 
by  which  additional  economic  assistance 
is  being  given  to  foreign  countries  over 
and  above  the  amounts  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  annual  appropriations.  This 
is  another  one  of  the  many  spigots 
through  which  U.S.  economic  assistance 
Is  poured  abroad. 

The  absence  of  any  limitation  on 
acquisition  of  surplus  property  by  AID 
overseas  represents  a  further  abrogation 
of  congressional  control  over  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program. 

Further,  the  absence  of  any  limitation 
on  acquisition  of  surplus  property  by 
AID  overseas  removes  any  incentive  for 
that  agency  to  consider  carefully  actual 
needs  for  the  surplus  property  by  the 
countries  receiving  such  materiel.  Nor 
Is  there  any  Incentive  for  AID  to  evalu- 
ate carefully  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  maintain  properly  the  surplus  equip- 
ment. It  serves  little  purpose  to  send 
surplus  property  to  foreign  governments 
under  an  economic  aid  program  if  such 
equipment  and  supplies  cannot  be  used 
because  the  country  does  not  have  the 
required  capability  to  maintain  it. 

I  recently  completed  a  trip  overseas 
to  follow  up  on  the  matters  disclosed 
by  the  June  1966  hearings.  The  evidence 
obtained  br  me  and  my  staff  during  this 
trip  provided  strong  additional  evidence 
that  serious  mismanagement  by  AID  of 
its  surplus  property  programs  is  taking 
place  and  that  additional  legislation  Is 
required.  I  have  scheduled  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures beginning  on  June  26  on  the 
matters  disclosed  by  my  overseas  Inspec- 
tion. 

Finally,  much  of  the  equipment  ac- 
quired by  AID  overseas  in  advance  of 
known  requirements  could  be  used  in  the 
United  States  by  health,  education,  and 
civil  defense  agencies  of  the  States.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  of  the 
great  need  for  this  type  of  materiel  ac- 
quired by  AID  by  numerous  agencies  and 
Indian  villages  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1974)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Gritenino  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8. 1974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
*menca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  secUon  203 ( J)  (1)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlstraUve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  la  further 
smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
jcrtbe,  the  Administrator  U  authorized  In 
mg  discretion  to  donate  without  coet  (except 
lor  ooets  of  care  and  handling  and.  with  re- 
spect to  excess  property  described  herein, 
costs  of  transportation  and  repair)  for  uae 
m  any  State  for  purpoees  of  education,  pub- 
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lie  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research 
for  any  such  purpose,  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, books,  or  other  supplies  (including 
those  capitalized  In  a  working  capital  or 
similar  fund)  under  the  control  of  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  which — 

"(1)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be  sur- 
plus property;  or 

"(U)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be 
excess  property  and  Is  being  held  under  sec- 
tion 608  of  Public  Law  87-196  (76  Stat.  424), 
approved  September  4,  1961,  as  amended! 
which  property  shall  be  offered  to  designated 
State  agencies,  as  herein  defined,  before  be- 
ing offered  to  any  other  eligible  donee;   and 

"(ill)  shall  have  been  determined  under 
paragraph  (3),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  such  purpwse." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  202  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  ISx.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1953.  Senator  Montoya,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico,  joins  me 
In  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  bill  would  bar  the  im- 
portation of  Egyptian  extra  long  staple 
cotton  into  the  United  States  and  In  this 
way  permit  farmers  in  this  country  addi- 
tional acreage  to  supply  this  market  now 
enjoyed  by  Egypt. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  strongly  supported  our  producers 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton.  I  have  never 
agreed  to  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  penalize  our 
farmers  by  reducing  their  acreage.  As 
the  situation  now  stands,  this  is  exactly 
what  is  happening. 

The  present  import  quota  of  82,480 
bales  of  this  cotton  is  materially  affect- 
ing our  domestic  extra  long  staple  cotton 
program.  The  acreage  allotted  to  our 
domestic  growers  has  declined  from  a 
high  of  149,880  acres  in  1963,  to  70,500 
acres  for  the  current  year,  a  reduction 
of  over  50  percent.  The  reduction  in  bales 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  produced  in 
this  coimtry  has  fallen  from  161,000 
bales  in  1963  to  71,000  bales  predicted  for 
the  current  crop  year.  During  this  period 
our  farmers  have  taken  this  reduction 
In  acreage  and  a  reduction  in  price.  As 
a  result  the  import  quota  has  been  filled 
by  foreign  countries  and  the  majority  of 
this  has  come  from  Egypt. 

Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  Im- 
ported into  this  country  in  the  following 
amounts  during  the  last  few  years: 

Bales 

1»«3    - 46,100 

1964    69,100 

1B66 54,000 

1966  to  June 44,551 

Our  producers  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing this  market  if  they  are  freed  of  the 
acreage  limitations  now  in  force.  They 
should  be  given  this  opportunity.  Our 
farmers  should  not  be  penalized  while 
we  continue  to  accept  imports  from  a 
country  that  has  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  us  and  does  everything  possi- 
ble to  embarrass  this  country. 

This  extra-long-staple  cotton  is  im- 
portant to  American  mills,  and  it  appears 
that  in  times  of  crisis,  our  domestic  niiiin 
cannot  depend  upon  a  stable  supply  of 


this  cotton.  In  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments with  Egypt,  I  see  every  reason  to 
take  prompt  action  to  release  the  re- 
strictions on  our  fanners  and  cut  off 
these  imports  from  a  country  that  obvi- 
ously does  not  Intend  to  carry  on  friend- 
ly relations  with  our  country. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Intro- 
duced by  Ji4r.  Anderson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montoya)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PUERTO  RICAN  DAY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  July  25  of 
each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  It  Is  fitting 
that  on  this,  the  birth  date  of  the  Com- 
monwealth achieved  on  July  25,  1952, 
the  Congress  recognize  the  strong  ties 
that  exist  between  the  peoples  of  the 
mainland  United  States  sind  Puerto 
Rico,  and  acknowledge  the  contributions 
of  this  Caribbeim  democracy  to  our 
whole  Nation. 

Our  ties  with  Puerto  Rico  are  crucial 
in  providing  a  link  between  the  main- 
land United  States  and  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors. Puerto  Rico's  common  cultural  and 
linguistic  backgroimd  with  Latin  and 
Central  America  allows  this  "showcase 
of  democracy"  to  provide  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  hopes  and  accomplishments  of 
two  continents  and  enhance  Intra- 
hemlsphere  imderstandlng. 

The  achievements  of  the  Island  Com- 
monwealth are  numerous  both  in  the 
Caribbean  and  on  the  mainland  United 
States.  Its  rapidly  growing  economy  at- 
tests to  the  viability  of  a  system  of  free- 
dom in  an  area  where  Castro's  Cuba 
threatens  to  exert  substantial  political 
infiuence.  Puerto  Rican  Industry  con- 
tinues its  strong  progress,  as  private  and 
public  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  continue  to  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved. Programs  such  as  Operation 
Serenity  have  created  Govenunent-sup- 
ported  cultural  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  islanders. 

In  addition  to  Puerto  Rican  accom- 
plishments at  home  and  its  impact  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  hemisphere, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  contributions  of 
the  well  over  750,000  of  Puerto  Rican 
origin  living  on  the  mainland  United 
States.  New  Yorit  City  alone  houses  over 
700,000  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  who 
earn  almost  $1  billion  a  year  and  con- 
tribute meaningfully  to  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  city.  As  barriers  of 
language,  culture,  and  discrimination 
yield,  those  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  will 
conthiue  to  contribute  to  our  society  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale.  Today,  Amer- 
icans of  Puerto  Rican  origin  of  note  such 
as  MetropoUtan  Opera  star,  Justino  Diaz; 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Horacio  Rivero;  and  former  Administra- 
tor of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
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ministration,    Teodoro    Moscoso,    have 
already  won  international  acclaim. 

I  therefore  hope  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  wlU  see  fit  to  commemorate  this 
date  by  honoring  our  Puerto  Rlcan  citi- 
zens and  enacting  this  joint  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoaD. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  92) 
designatkig  July  25  of  each  year  as 
"Puerto  Rlcan  Day  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  him«a»if  and  Mr.  KximsDT  of  New 
York),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbb.  03 
Resolved  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  cusembled.  That  July  25  of  each 
year  la  hereby  designated  as  "Puerto  Rlcan 
Day  In  the  United  States  of  America",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thoilzed  and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Bfr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
Javrs  In  cosponsorlng  a  Joint  resolution 
to  establish  July  25  as  Puerto  Rlcan  Day. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  2  million 
Puerto  Ricans  living  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  in  San  J\ian,  in 
Ponce.  In  Mayasitez,  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  island.  There  are  more  than 
890.000  Puerto  Ricans  or  pe<v>le  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  descent  living  on  the  U.S. 
mainland.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, there  ate  about  730,000  Puerto 
Ricans,  more  than  in  the  largest  city  in 
Puerto  Rico  Itself.  In  total,  our  Puerto 
Rlcan  populaticm  exceeds  the  population 
of  such  States  as  Vermont,  Montana,  and 
HawaiL 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  deserve  na- 
tional reoognltlon  for  their  accomplish- 
ments in  improving  their  land.  Only  a 
Quarter  century  ago,  Puerto  Rico  was  a 
ftrlcken  land.  The  average  man  lived  for 
46  years — ^years  of  poverty  and  want, 
years  without  hope  or  ease.  Most  Puerto 
lUcans  were  illiterate,  without  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  or  better  their  own  lot. 
Their  income  of  about  $120  per  person 
depended  on  a  single  crop. 

But  in  those  24  years,  they  woilced  a 
revolution.  They  diversifled  their  econ- 
omy. The  average  Puerto  Rlcan  now  can 
expect  to  live  the  f  uU  three  score  and  ten 
which  was  promised  in  the  Bible.  And 
these  new  years  are  years  of  greatly  in- 
creased ease  and  education  and  partici- 
pation. 

Illiteracy  has  almost  vanished;  Indeed, 
it  Is  less  Oxece  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Per-person  Income  has 
risen  to  over  $900  a  year.  The  economy 
as  a  whole  grows  by  10  percent  a  year — 
faster  than  almost  any  economy  in  the 
world. 

And — perhaps  most  Important — all 
this  has  been  done  with  the  full  and  free 
cooperation  of  all  the  people  of  Puerto 


Rico;  whose  direct  participation  in  the 
processes  and  tasks  of  government  in- 
creases each  year. 

There  are  those,  in  a  complex  and 
difficult  world,  who  say  that  development 
cannot  be  achieved  imder  democracy. 
To  these  doubters  wa  can  say — look  at 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  those,  depressed  by  the 
sway  of  ignorance  over  much  of  the  globe, 
who  say  that  education  is  the  work  not 
of  years,  but  of  centuries.  To  them  we 
can  say — look  at  Puerto  Rico. 

And  there  are  those,  wrapped  in  the 
standards  of  their  own  culture  who  say 
that  development  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  sacrificing  gaiety  and  sensitivity 
and  values.  And  to  them  also  we  can 
say — look  at  Puerto  Rico. 

For  one  need  only  walk  their  streets, 
breathe  their  air.  talk  to  the  people — 
to  know  that  for  all  their  efforts,  and  for 
all  the  diflttcultles  and  hardships  which 
stUl  remain,  Puerto  Ricans  retain  a  spirit 
of  warmth  and  community  and  freedom ; 
a  spirit  which  refreshes  all  who  meet  and 
work  with  them. 

It  is  this  spirit,  I  would  guess,  that 
brought  there  such  men  as  the  great 
Pablo  Casals — who  brought  this  spirit 
to  the  White  House  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  evenings  in  its  history. 

It  is  this  spirit,  even  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  that  has  brought  so  much  to 
the  State  and  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  this  spirit — in  the  persons  of  men 
like  Teodoro  Moscoso,  Arturo  Morales- 
Carreon,  and  Governor  Mimoz  himself — 
which  has  already  done  much  to  make 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  true  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

Puerto  Ricans  continue  to  teach  us 
by  example — to  teach  the  doubters,  both 
North  and  South,  that  the  things  which 
imite  us  are  more  important  than  those 
which  divide  us — and  that,  ba  their  ex- 
ample shows,  the  aims  we  all  prize  are 
within  our  reach. 

Just  within  this  last  year,  Puerto 
Ricans  have  given  UE  another  such  les- 
son. They  have  shown  us  that  a  demo- 
cratic change  of  government  in  a  de- 
veloping economy  is  not  incompatible 
with  stability  and  order.  When  Don  Luis, 
entirely  of  his  own  volition,  stepped  down 
as  Governor,  he  showed  how  strong  de- 
mocracy really  is— in  Itself,  and  in  Puer- 
to Rico.  Governor  Sanchez.  I  believe,  is 
going  on  to  even  further  achievements — 
because  he  can  build  on  what  Puerto  Rico 
has  already  accomplished  imder  Gov- 
ernor Munoz.  Together  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  these  two  men  have 
built  a  tradition  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  Island — an  example  and  guide  to  all 
the  Americas. 

Puerto  Rico  has  recognized  its  special 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  dreams  of  the  Alliance.  It 
combines  in  its  people  and  its  culture 
the  whole  of  the  hemisphere — all  the 
Americas,  North  and  South.  It  is  uniquely 
placed  to  show  the  way,  to  help  speak  for 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  to  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America. 

Puerto  Rico  can  and  must  share  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  its  experi- 
ence, its  technical  knowledge,  its  ideas 
about  developmexit.  It  can  teach  both 


directly  and  by  example.  It  can  take  the 
initiative  in  the  imaginative  creation  of 
f new  inter- American  institutions — for  ex- 
ample, of  hemispherewlde  universities, 
joint  research  projects  in  tropical  agri- 
culture, and  a  vastly  increased  flow  of 
ideas,  men  and  artistic  achievement 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

All  of  these  things  can  and  must  be 
done.  The  question  is  not  whether  Puer- 
to Rico  will  teach  and  lead — but  how.  For 
the  lesson  of  Puerto  Rican  development 
is  that  free  men  can  preserve — that  they 
can  achieve  economic  progress  and  social 
justice,  without  violating  the  traditions 
of  freedom  for  which  all  of  us  have  given 
so  much  in  the  past. 

That  lesson  must  be  learned  every- 
where, if  freedom  is  to  be  safe  anywhere. 
In  the  years  ahead,  Puerto  Rico  can  teach 
that  lesson  to  all  the  nations  in  the 
hemisphere. 

One  of  Puerto  Rico's  great  poets  once 
spoke  of  the  dreams  of  his  people: 


The  dream  that  sleeps  in  breasts  stifled  by 

tuberculosis 
(A  little  air,  a  little  sunshine) ; 
The     dream     that    dreams     in    stomachs 

strangled  by  hunger 
(A  bit  of  bread,  a  bit  of  white  bread) ; 
The  dream  of  bare  feet 
(Fewer   stones   on   the  road.   Lord,  fewer 

broken  bottles!) 
The  dreams  of  calloused  hands 
(SCoas  .  . .  clean  cambric  . .  .  things  smooth, 

soft,  soothing!) 
The  dream  of  trampled  hearts 
(Love  . .  .lUe  .  .  .life!) 

That  poet  was  Luis  Munoz  Marin— 
and  no  man  has  done  more  than  he  to 
make  these  dreams  come  true  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  contributed  much 
to  our  culture,  our  arts,  our  economy. 
They  deserve  recognition  from  all  those 
who  have  received  the  benefits  of  this 
contribution.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  resolution  designat- 
ing July  25  of  each  year  as  Puerto  Rican 
Day. 


issuanc:e  OP  gold  medal  to  the 

WIDOW      op      the      late      WALT 
DISNEY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Issuance  of  a  posthumous  gold  medal  to 
the  late  Walt  Disney  in  recognition  of 
his  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 

Walt  Disney  was  a  unique  man.  To  the 
end  of  his  days,  Mr.  Disney  remained  an 
IdeaUst  in  a  world  of  cynics.  In  an  age 
where  men  live  each  day  with  the  awe- 
some knowledge  that  they  have  the  nu- 
clear power  to  turn  this  planet  into  ra- 
dioactive dust,  Walt  Disney  celebrated 
in  his  every  creative  act  the  Innocence, 
Joy,  and  optimism  of  childhood. 

This  genius,  this  capacity  for  stirring 
in  his  fellow  men  the  remembrance  of 
the  days  of  their  childhood,  was  Mr.  Dis- 
ney's great  gift.  He  used  it  well.  All  over 
the  world,  in  nations  of  every  political 
belief,  the  cartoon  creations  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney are  received  with  identical  delight 
If  music  Is  a  universal  language,  Mickey 
Mouse  is  a  universal  reminder  of  the 
power  of  imagination  to  produce  a  char- 
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acter  symbolizing  the  wonder  of  child- 
hood. 

The  life  of  Walt  Disney  has  been  told 
and  retold  imtll  it  has  reached  the  com- 
fortable plateau  of  the  familiar:  how 
Walt  was  born  In  Chicago  and  lived 
there  and  in  Missouri  steeped  in  the 
homespun  virtues  of  a  mid  westerner; 
how  Walt  emigrated  to  California,  a 
State  that  remains  a  golden  paradise 
beckoning  to  newcomers  of  imagination 
and  courage;  how  Walt  struggled  to  con- 
vince others  that  his  cartoon  mouse 
named  Mickey  could  be  an  entertaining 
addition  to  the  motion  picture  world; 
how  Walt  prospered  yet  remained  true  to 
lais  belief  that  the  world  of  entertain- 
ment should  be  a  place  where  goodness 
triumphed  and  evil  invariably  fell  in  the 
dust. 

What  remains  obscure  to  most  Ameri- 
cans was  the  Walt  Disney  who  was  a 
patriot,  and  the  Walt  Disney  who  was 
determined  to  leave  a  legacy  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  America  in  which  he 
believed. 

Mr.  President,  I  knew  Mr.  Disney  and 
considered  him  my  friend.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  95  percent  of  the 
production  of  Walt  Disney  Studios  dur- 
ing World  War  n  was  devoted  to  train- 
ing films  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
the  war  effort.  These  films,  many  of 
which  used  the  famous  Disney  charac- 
ters, are  remembered  by  every  veteran 
as  vehicles  in  which  peacetime  Ameri- 
cans were  taught  the  arts  of  war.  They 
were  immensely  successful  in  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans  were  taught  by 
Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck.  Pluto,  and 
other  beloved  Disney  characters  in  the 
operation  of  airplanes  and  warships. 

Walt  Disney  quietly  served  his  coun- 
try in  another  capacity,  Mr.  President. 
As  all  his  friends  knew,  Walt  had  a  spe- 
cial affection  for  our  neighbors  south  of 
the  border.  It  was  given  public  notice 
In  several  Walt  Disney  productions  in 
which  our  friends  In  Mexico  and  South 
America  were  treated  affectionately  and 
with  love.  But  it  also  took  the  form  of 
special  consultations  with  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the 
State  E>epartment,  the  predecessor  office 
of  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Walt's 
advice  and  counsel  were  proved  invalu- 
able on  many  an  occasion  during  the 
days  preceding,  during,  and  immediately 
after  World  War  n,  and  did  much  to 
create  good  will  between  the  continents. 

Somewhat  better  known.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  Mr.  Disney's  contributions 
to  the  UJS.  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  and  the  Brussels  World's  Fairs.  His 
advice  on  creating  exhibits  capable  of 
informing  and  entertaining  simultane- 
ously, knowledge  that  he  demonstrated 
so  ably  in  the  delightful  masterpiece  that 
is  Disneyland  Park,  were  instriimental  in 
giving  the  American  exhibits  at  these 
exhibitions  a  grace  and  a  beauty  widely 
commented  luwn. 

Perhaps  the  least  known  facet  of  Mr. 
Disney's  life,  Mr.  President,  was  his  con- 
suming devotion  in  his  last  years  to  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  I  know 
that  Walt  looked  upon  this  school,  a 
college-level  institution  for  the  creative 


and  performing  arts,  as  his  final  con- 
tribution to  a  world  that  had  given  him 
riches,  awards,  and  personal  satisfaction. 

My  johit  resolution.  Mr.  President, 
would  authorize  the  striidng  of  a  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  public  service  for 
presentation  to  Walt  Disney's  widow.  The 
resolution  also  would  authorize  the  strik- 
ing of  not  more  than  100,000  bronze  med- 
als, in  successive  Issues  of  not  less  than 
2,000,  which  would  be  ordered  and  paid 
for  by  the  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 

I  am  reasonably  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  Walt  Disney  felt  that  his  original 
cartoon  creations — Mickey,  Donald,  and 
all  the  rest — would  live  to  bring  enjoy- 
ment to  succeeding  generations.  And  his 
all-consuming  interest,  in  the  final  act  of 
his  life,  was  the  California  Institute  of 
the  Arts.  It  is  fitting  that  replicas  of  a 
gold  medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Disney  will 
benefit  this  school,  an  institution  that 
will  memorialize  Walt  Disney  in  a  way 
that  he  would  have  preferred — by  the  in- 
struction of  young  people.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and 
for  the  issuance  of  bronze  medals  to  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts  in  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  public  service 
and  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
Walt  Disney  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitrpht, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  R£CORD,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Bss.  93 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  life  pwsonlfled  the 
American  dream  and  bis  rags-to-rlchee  story 
demonstrated  tbat  the  United  Btates  of 
America  remains  the  land  of  opportunity; 
and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney,  "the  most  significant 
figure  In  graphic  arts  since  Leonardo,"  pio- 
neered motion  picture  cartoons,  produced 
spectacular  feature  films,  and  created  fasci- 
nating nature  studlea  bringing  Joy  and 
pleasure  to  children  of  all  agee;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  developed  one  at  the 
wonders  of  the  modem  world.  Disneyland,  a 
fabulous  park  where  happiness  reigns  and 
where  one  can  relive  the  nation's  past  as 
well  as  step  Into  the  future;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  "tectcher  of  human  compassion  and 
kindness,"  a  master  entrepreneur,  a  great 
conservationist;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  masterful  touch 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  suocees 
of  exhibits  of  the  United  States.  Including 
those  at  the  New  York  and  Brussels  Worlds 
Fairs:  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney,  always  an  outstand- 
ing patriot,  during  World  War  II  devoted 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
his  studio  to  the  armed  services;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  vision  and  work 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  did  so  much  to  create  International 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  with 
our  neighbors  In  Latin  America;  and 


Whereas  Walt  Disney  received  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Academy  Awards,  citations 
and  honors  from  governments  the  world 
over.  Industry  civic  groups,  and  universities, 
which  when  hsted  total  nearly  a  thousand; 
and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  greatest  gifts  to 
mankind  were  Uughter,  bis  steadfast  faith  In 
future  generations  and  hU  belief  that  good 
wiU  ultimately  triumph  over  evil;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  interest  In  young 
America  is  evidenced  by  his  founding  of 
the  CaUfomla  Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  col- 
lege-level Bchool  of  the  creative  and  perform- 
ing arts,  which  he  regarded  as  his  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  posterity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  In  the 
name  of  the  Congress  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walt  Disney  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  Walt  Disney  ProductlonB  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  President.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Califorma 
Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such 
medal  in  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31U.S.C.  368). 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  CalUomla 
Institute  of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify tbe  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  costs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  836,  TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  hearings  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
June  21.  1967.  at  8  ajn..  in  room  1318  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  in  the 
further  consideration  of  S.  836,  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Social  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  sub- 
committee to  hear  all  the  witnesses 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  before  the  Sen- 
ate goes  into  session,  the  hearings  will 
be  recessed  during  the  Senate  session 
and  resumed  tomorrow  following  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 


cxm- 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to   annoimce  that 
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today  the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

WlUiam  B.  Dale,  of  Bethesda.  Md..  to 
be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2 
years — reappointment. 

In  acoerdance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAIf.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
Statement  by  him  relating  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Soviet  control  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
andBetonla. 


McNAMARA'S  POOR  TIMINa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  in  the  June  15  edition  of  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  a  very  timely 
editorial  enUUed  "Consistently  Bad  Tim- 
ing." This  editorial  concisely  outlined 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
perpetual  i>oor  timing  with  the  most  im- 
pending issue  facing  our  Nation — our 
national  defense  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred,  published  In  the  State,  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  June  15.  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNsiarrEnTLT  Bad  Timing 

There  may  be  room  for  debate  as  to  the 
quality  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's Judgment  (we  think  it  extremely 
poor)  but  few  persons  can  argue  that  his 
sense  of  timing  Is  not  utterly  miserable. 

He  set  out  to  reduce  the  nation's  supply 
fleet  just  before  things  really  got  hot  in  Vlet- 
nant — ^whlch  Is  a  lot  of  water  away  from  the 
United  States. 

He  announced  sweeping  reductions  In 
shipyards,  and  military  bases  and  military 
hardware  procurement  Just  before  things 
went  "boom"  In  Saigon  and  Its  environs. 

He  fought  the  antl-baUUtic  missile  pro- 
gram— and  all  of  a  sudden  we  find  the  Rus- 
sians have  one. 

Tea,  Mr.  McNamara  has  trouble  with  that 
Intangible  thing  called  timing.  But  never  was 
bla  luck  so  bad  as  In  his  latest  effort  to  down- 
grade and  slenderize  the  nation's  Army 
reserves. 

Professional  military  men  and  Reserve  and 
National  Ouard  spokesmen  and  the  "readi- 
ness" team  In  Congress  had  hardly  time  to 
form  their  usual  chorus  of  opposition  when 
the  best  poaslble  evidence  of  the  value  of 
trained  mllltla  appeared. 

It  was  provided  by  a  general  named  Dayan, 
who  rallied  a  hearty  band  of  reservists  to  the 
Star  of  David,  pushed  a  noisy  band  of  Arabs 
all  over  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
turned  their  Holy  War  Into  an  Arabian 
Nightmare. 

For  years  the  entire  nation  of  Israel  has 
been  a  bristling  military  reserve  camp,  where 
handling  a  rifle  or  a  Jet  fighter  was  as  Impor- 
tant as  pushing  a  plow.  Israel  remains  a  na- 
tion   today    becaxise    of    Its    tough,    skilled 


readiness  as  the  Israeli,  or  that  they  need  to 
be.  Neither  are  they  nearly  as  Ineffective  as 
Mr.  McNamara  seems  to  believe.  His  own 
constant  meddUng  with  the  Reserve  struc- 
ture Is  as  responsible  as  anything  else  for 
some  loss  of  readiness.  America's  reserves,  we 
would  point  out,  like  Israel's,  have  never  lost 
a  war. 

If  Mr.  McNamara's  sense  of  timing  were  a 
little  better,  he  would  realize  that  it's  time — 
past  time — for  him  to  go. 


We  would  not  suggest  that  America's  re- 
•errs  forces  are  in  anywhere  the  state  of 


RED  CHINA'S  B-BOMB  TEST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Evening  Star  carries  a  lead  edi- 
torial analyzing  the  effect  of  Red  China's 
H-bomb  test.  The  Star  correctly  con- 
cludes that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
examine the  go-slow  policy  of  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara In  deploying  an  antiballistic 
missile  defense.  The  phrase  "go-slow" 
is  the  Star's  diplomatic  description  of  a 
policy  which  might  better  be  described 
as  "Never." 

Events  now  Indicate  that  "Never"  is 
a  most  dangerous  policy.  The  Star,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  in  error  when  it  says  that 
the  Russians  will  push  ahead  with  their 
ABM  because  of  a  threat  from  China. 
The  present  deployment  of  the  Tallinn 
line  in  the  western  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  clearly  chosen  as  a  defense 
against  U.S.  missiles,  not  Chinese.  But 
the  Star  Is  correct  when  it  points  out 
that  a  successor  regime  in  Peking  could 
easily  come  to  terms  with  Moscow  and 
receive  support  for  nuclear  blackmail 
against  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitied  "Red  China's  H-Bcmb," 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  19,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Red  China's  H-Bokb 

The  disclosure  that  Communist  China  has 
successfully  tested  a  hydrogen  bomb  with  an 
explosive  force  "In  the  range  of  several  mega- 
tons" calls  urgently  for  some  re-thinking  on 
a  few  llfe-or-death  decisions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  spirit  of  panic 
should  dictate  our  decisions.  But  It  is  a  de- 
velopment which  certainly  cries  out  for  a 
reappraisal  of  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
on  which  we  have  been  proceeding. 

There  are  a  few  facts  which  should  be 
kept  clearly  In  mind.  The  A-bomb  with  which 
we  wrecked  Hiroshima  was  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  20  thousand  tons  of  TNT.  The  bomb 
which  the  Chinese  tested  has  a  destructive 
force  equal  to  several  million  tons  of  TNT. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  have  more 
powerful  bombs.  But  you  can  say  goodby  to 
any  city  that  might  be  hit  by  the  Chinese 
version — and  the  Chinese,  of  course,  can  and 
doubtless  will  build  mere  and  bigger  bombs. 

A  second  fact  is  that  the  Chinese  produced 
this  weapon  in  less  than  three  years  after 
their  first  successful  nuclear  test — sooner 
than  most  experts  had  thought  possible. 
Finally,  some  authorities  think  the  Chinese 
have  been  moving  along  parallel  lines — de- 
veloping a  sophisticated  delivery  system  at 
the  same  time  they  were  building  their  H- 
bomb. 

One  immediate  result.  It  seems  to  us,  is  to 
compel  a  re-examination  of  our  go-slow 
policy  with  re8i>ect  to  developing  some  kind 
of  anti-ballistic  missile  system.  The  Russians 
have  started  to  build  theirs  and,  in  the  exist- 
ing climate  of  their  relations  with  Peking, 


they  are  not  likely  to  give  It  up.  Our  govern- 
ment's policy  has  been  to  hold  back,  hoping 
that  if  we  do  nothing  the  Russians  will  not 
push  ahead  with  their  ABM  system.  But  the 
Russians,  as  of  now,  would  be  most  Inunedl- 
ately  threatened  by  China's  H-bomb.  They 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  overlook  that 
danger. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  opposed  a 
start  by  us  on  building  an  ABM  system.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  civilian  heads 
of  the  armed  services  think  we  should  start 
on  either  a  conventional  or  a  unified  system. 

McNamara  says  the  Chinese  will  not  pose 
any  threat  to  the  Umted  States  proper  be- 
fore the  mid  1970s.  Others,  Including  Senator 
Jackson,  who  heads  the  Senate-House  sub- 
committee on  atomic  weapons,  think  the 
Chinese  can  have  an  effective  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  delivery  system  by  1972. 
Even  if  McNamara  is  right,  however,  the 
mid-1970s  are  only  about  eight  years  away. 
That  Is  a  brief  period  of  time,  and  If  the 
Chinese  move  as  fast  on  their  delivery  sys- 
tem as  they  have  on  their  H-bomb  we  could 
be  in  mortal  danger  before  we  realize  it. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  the 
rift  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  is 
not  necessarily  a  permanent  thing.  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  years  are  numbered.  There  Is  no  as- 
surance that  a  successor  regime  in  China  will 
not  come  to  terms  with  the  Russians  while 
pressing  hard  for  domination  in  Asia.  In  that 
situation,  a  China  armed  with  H-bombs  and 
supported  by  Moscow  would  have  significant 
opi>ortunitiee  for  blackmaU,  if  nothmg  else. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  things  will  come  to 
pass.  Peking  says  that  its  H-bombs  will  be 
used  only  for  defense.  Others  believe  that 
possession  of  the  ultimate  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons must  have  a  sobering  effect  on  any  gov- 
ernment. No  doubt.  But  the  situation  today 
la  Biinilar  to  that  in  the  19408,  when  many 
leaders  in  our  own  scientific  community 
argued  strenuously  against  even  trying  to 
make  an  H-bomb.  Harry  Truman  decided  to 
go  ahead,  and  it  is  good  that  he  did.  The 
Rxisslans  developed  theirs  very  shortly  after 
we  did.  The  history  of  the  past  30  yean 
might  have  been  quite  different  If  we  had 
lagged  behind. 

In  this  situation,  we  think  Senator  Jack- 
son is  right  in  saying  that  the  United  States 
should  start  now  to  build  a  "light"  ABM 
protective  system.  If  events  Indicate  the  ne- 
cessity, we  can  expand  It.  And  China's 
achievement  suggests  that  time  Is  running 
out  for  \u.  If  we  wait  another  five  years  to 
make  a  start.  It  may  be  too  late  to  catch  up 
In  what  could  prove  to  be  a  decisive — and 
possibly  fatal — nuclear  race.  Should  the  test 
come,  there  will  be  no  second  chance  for  the 
loser. 


NOMINA-nON     TO     THE     SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good  Marshall  to  be  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  caused  many 
people  to  stop  and  consider  the  future 
direction  of  the  Court.  Many  people  have 
said  that  the  addition  of  Mr.  Marshall 
to  the  Court  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  long  run  since  the  Court  could  not 
be  any  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  in  the  context  of  most  of 
the  decisions  emanating  from  the  Court 
this  is  true. 

The  nomination  would  make  the  Court 
more  decidedly  liberal,  however,  since  It 
would  give  the  liberals,  in  all  probability, 
a  bigger  margin  of  power. 

Two  noted  and  respected  columnists 
have  recently  written  on  this  very  point. 
There  appeared  In  the  Simday  Star  of 
June  18,  1967,  a  column  entitled  "Mar- 
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shall's  Appointment  Upsets  Court  Bal- 
ance," by  Mr.  James  J.  KHpatrlck.  Mr. 
KUpatrick  has  distinguished  himself  as 
both  a  writer  and  as  a  "court  watcher." 
On  the  following  day,  Monday,  Jime  19, 
Mr.  William  S.  White  added  his  views  on 
the  nomination  in  a  column  enUUed 
"Marshall  to  the  Court."  The  subhead- 
ing of  Mr.  White's  column  poses  a  very 
pertinent  question,  "Can  Moderation 
Survive?" 

In  the  belief  that  both  these  columns 
will  add  Immeasurably  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  this  nomination,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marshall's  Appointment  Upsets  Court 
Balance 
The  nomination  of  Thurgood  MarshaU  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  produced  cries  of 
Jubilation  within  the  Uberal  left.  On  the 
conservative  side  of  the  fence,  the  prospect 
produces  only  a  sharp  dismay.  Where  goes 
the  Constitution  now? 

The  big  news  in  Marshall's  nomination,  of 
course,  is  that  he  Is  the  first  Negro  ever  to 
be  named  to  the  court.  In  the  larger  view, 
the  matter  ot  his  race  Is  immaterial.  The 
overriding  fact  is  that  in.  choosing  MarshaU 
to  replace  the  retiring  Tom  Clark,  President 
Johnson  deliberately  has  moved  to  upset 
the  rough  balance  of  Uberallsm  and  con- 
Krvatlsm  that  recently  baa  prevailed 
upon  the  high  tribunal.  Next  term,  the 
forces  of  Judicial  restraint  wUl  be  repre- 
sented only  by  Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White, 
with  an  occasional  vote  from  Black.  The  Ju- 
dicial activists  will  be  in  full  control. 

To  either  view — conservative  or  liberal — th« 
consequences  of  this  replacement  cannot  be 
emphasized  enough.  When  the  founding 
lathers  created  the  Supreme  Co\irt  in  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  it  was  widely  supposed 
that  the  court  always  would  be  the  weakest 
branch  of  the  central  goverimient.  The  driv- 
ing force  of  the  court's  first  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall — Chief  Justice  John — changed  all 
that.  By  a  process  of  evolution,  culminating 
dramatically  In  the  Warren  Court,  the 
tribunal  has  become  the  most  powerful  au- 
thority in  the  whole  of  our  federal  system. 
Its  members,  serving  for  life,  are  in  a  oom- 
mandlng  position  to  shape  national  policiea 
as  they  please.  These  days,  they  often  are 
pleased  to  turn  the  Constitution  Into  wax. 

Nothing  that  Is  said  here  is  Intended  as 
criticism  of  Thurgood  MarshaU,  the  man. 
He  is  an  Immensely  attractive  fellow,  as 
charming  as  his  predecessor  of  150  years  ago. 
During  a  decade  of  bitter  litigation  on  clvU 
rights  Issues,  Southern  attorneys  developed 
an  abiding  respect  and  affection  for  him.  At 
one  time,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  op- 
pose his  nomination  by  reason  of  Marshall's 
total  concentration  on  the  narrow  field  of 
Negro  rights,  but  his  service  on  the  United 
States  Second  Circuit  and  his  experience  as 
Solicitor  General  have  removed  that  objec- 
tion. Beyond  cavil,  he  Is  qualified  for  the 
high  court — more  qualified.  In  truth,  than 
many  of  his  predecessors. 

Nalther  is  this  Intended  to  say  that  Clark 
was  a  wholly  consistent  conservative  on  the 
bench,  or  that  members  of  the  high  court 
In  every  case  follow  predictable  lines.  Clark 
had  his  activist  relapses,  as  in  the  reappor- 
tionment cases;  he  was  not  above  using  hU 
high  office  to  vent  his  personal  spleen,  as  in 
the  Toilet  Goods  Association  case  of  May  22. 
Most  Judges  Jump  the  philosophical  traces 
now  and  then. 

Nevertheless,  the  briefest  glance  at  key 
cases  of  this  past  term  will  make  the  point. 

In  Adderley  v.  Florida,  Clark  was  one  of 
five  who  voted  to  sustain  the  convictions  of 


32  Negro  students  who  undertook  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  Leon  County  JaU  In  the  n«".t 
of  clvU  rights.  The  opinion  put  a  brake  on 
some  of  the  excesses  of  racial  demonstrations. 
How  would  Marshall  have  voted  In  that  case? 

This  past  Monday,  In  Walker  v.  Birming- 
ham, Clark  was  one  of  five  who  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  conviction  of  Martin  Luther  King  for 
putting  his  own  view  of  the  law  above  the 
order  of  a  court.  Would  Mai^>>Bll  have  voted 
to  send  Martin  Luther  King  to  JaU? 

In  Fortson  v.  Morris,  Clark  was  one  of  five 
who  upheld  the  power  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture to  name  a  governor  when  no  candidate 
obtained  a  majority  Ln  the  popular  election. 
Nothing  in  the  Poiu-teenth  Amendment,  said 
the  majority,  prevents  a  state  from  so  order- 
ing Its  own  affairs.  But  Marshall's  whole 
record  demonstrates  a  doctrinaire  view  of  the 
Fourteenth;  he  reads  Into  "equal  protec- 
tion" all  sorts  of  provisions  the  framers  of 
that  amendment  never  Intended. 

In  Cooper  v.  California,  and  again  in 
McCray  v.  Illinois,  Clark  was  one  of  five  who 
voted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  poUce  of- 
ficials In  securing  evidence  of  crime.  The  two 
decisions  served  to  bring  some  common  sense 
back  to  the  law  of  Fourth  Amendment 
searches.  How  would  MarshaU  have  voted  In 
these  critically  Important  cases?  It  is  a  fair 
surmise  that  he  would  have  voted  with  War- 
ren, Douglas,  Brennan  and  Fortas  to  reverse. 

What  the  court  and  country  will  be  get- 
ting in  MarshaU  wUl  be  a  more  congemal 
Fortas.  a  less  truculent  Goldberg,  a  more  dis- 
arming Brennan.  The  appointment  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Marshall's  own  skill  and  industry; 
he  Is  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
Pullman  waiter.  No  critic  would  vsrlsh  to  take 
away  from  the  heartwarming  success  story 
that  came  to  its  climax  Tuesday.  AU  the 
same.  In  any  conservative  view  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  court,  the  nomination  is  some- 
thing worse  than  net  no-g^aln — This  was  bad 
news — almost  disastrous  news — and  we  shall 
be  living  with  it  for  the  next  ten  years  at 
least. 

Marshall  to  the  Coihit — Can  Modsution 

StJRVIVE? 

All  who  value  poise  and  objectivity  in  the 
Supreme  Court — quaUtles  already  sadly  and 
often  absent  from  Its  decisions — ^must  look 
with  deep  anxiety  upon  President  Johnson's 
nomination  of  Thurgood  MarshaU  to  the 
high  bench. 

It  Is,  of  ooiu-se,  neither  wise  nor  fair  to 
impute  as  Inevitabilities  certain  attitudes  to 
Thurgood  Marshall  even  before  he  has  put 
on  his  black  robes.  Still,  the  probabilities  of 
the  future  can  only  be  rationally  estimated 
by  the  known  and  certain  past.  By  this  stand- 
ard it  is  likely  that  MarshaU 's  elevation  wlU 
only  aggravate  an  already  profound  Imbal- 
ance by  which  an  already  disproportionate 
majority  of  liberal  Justices  has  for  years 
been  acting  not  as  detached  arbiters  but  as 
lawmakers,  not  as  Interpreters  of  the  Con- 
stitution but  as  amenders  of  that  Constitu- 
tion to  suit  their  own  notions. 

It  is  an  Interesting  and  even  a  stirring 
circumstance,  to  be  sure,  that  Thurgood 
MarshaU  is  the  first  Negro  In  history  to  reach 
the  high  court.  So  far  as  all  this  goes  It  is 
weU  and  good.  But  all  this  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  Is  not  the  color  of  Marshall's  skin, 
which  is  irrelevant,  but  the  cast  of  Marshall's 
mind.  And  thus  far  this  has  been  the  mind 
of  an  undoubtedly  honest  but  also  unde- 
niably zealous  liberal  advocate,  notably  In 
civil  rights,  that  is  not  the  proper  equipment 
for  service  upon  a  tribunal  supposed  to  act 
in  aseptic  Impartiality  upon  the  grand  issues 
of  a  Nation. 

Before  Justice  Tom  Clark  retired  from  the 
court  to  make  room  for  this  appointment, 
moderate  and  conservative  and  tradition- 
respecting  oplnon  in  this  country  was  on  its 
best  days  rarely  represented  by  more  ti^an 
four  Justices  out  of  nine.  Clark  himself  was 
no  conxsrvatlve  as  such.  But  he  never  auto- 


matlcaUy  sided  with  those  JusUces  who  hav« 
steadUy  been  destroying  Ic^tlmate  atatSB' 
rights  and  Intimate  police  powers  to  deal 
with  both  ordinary  crime  and  radal  diaor- 
ders. 

Now,  there  Is  grave  reason  to  fear  that 
the  old  6  to  4  steamroUer  which  has  In  effect 
made  new  law  and  Judge-dictated  amend- 
ments to  the  ConstltuUon  may  rise  to  6  to 
3.  The  basically  tradltlon-mloded  Justices- 
John  MarshaU  Hm-iitn  potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  White,  with  an  occasional  assist  from 
the  venerable  Hugo  Black — are  likely  now  to 
be  even  more  lonely  and  even  more  power- 
lees  to  halt  an  often  patently  emotional 
spirit  of  unchecked  reformism  which  Is  cast- 
ing aside  those  standards  of  an  even-handed 
Jiuttce,  remote  from  the  clamors  of  poUUca 
and  the  presstiree  of  interest  groups,  which 
once  dlGtlngulahed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  the  most  lofty  home  of  dis- 
passionate Justice  In  all  the  world. 

No  one  argues,  of  course,  that  the  court 
should  be  structured  ideologicaUy,  with  so 
many  "Uberals"  confronting  so  many  "con- 
servatives" Uke  some  congressional  commit- 
tee partlsanly  divided  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  AU  the  same,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  court  has  not  long  since 
plunged  hip-deep  into  poUUcs.  This  being 
the  reality  there  is  every  demand  in  simple 
fairness  not  to  aUow  the  "conservatives"  to 
be  totally  overwhelmed. 

Yet  Marshall  has  been  nominated  and 
Marshall  wlU  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone,  nor 
should  it  be  undone  at  the  human  coet  of 
denying  an  honorable  man  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  Thus,  the  outcome  must  depend 
upon  MarshaU  alone.  He  will  have  it  In  his 
power  to  drive  civilized  moderation  and  con- 
servatism— not  some  mad  "far-rlght-wlng- 
Ism" — ^nght  out  of  the  ultimate  haU  of 
Justice.  Or,  by  self-restraint  and  sensitive 
regard  for  fair  play,  he  can  become  a  voice 
calmly  Insistent  upon  hearing  both  sides  of 
every  story. 


INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMIS- 
SION AGREES  ON  DRUXINO 
POLICIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  good 
reason,  and  frequently,  we  bewail  the  In- 
effectiveness of  international  organiza- 
tion. Whether  it  Involves  an  association 
of  one  or  more  of  the  great  iJowers. 
whether  there  is  an  actual  threat  to 
peace  or  a  potential  one,  often  we  find 
prominent  dtlzens  of  the  major  coun- 
tries meeting,  haranguing,  and  leaving 
with  nothing  resolved. 

Therefore,  it  is  encouraging,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  find  that  progress  and  construc- 
tive action  can  be  achieved  by  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  example. 

Admittedly,  it  is  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  narrow,  and  some  might  say 
rather  unimportant,  area.  Actually,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  demonstration  that  with 
constructive  leadership,  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  can  contribute 
importantly  to  helping  resolve  prdtilems 
that  affect  the  several  States  of  this 
country  and  Provinces  of  Canada  which 
border  on  the  Great  Lakes  Basin;  and 
the  resource  In  water  of  that  basin  is  not 
a  small  matter.  It  wlU  figure  Importantly 
in  the  development  and  future  of  the 
economy  and  the  quality  of  life  to  which 
millions  of  North  Americans  will  be  ex- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  explicit  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  effective 
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service  of  the  U.S.  representatiTe  on  that 
Intematioiial  Joint  Ccmunlsslon.  He  Is  a 
former  Governor  of  Indiana,  Hon. 
Matthew  E.  Welch.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  release  filed  today,  from  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  be 
printed  In  the  Rccors  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  release 
Will  reflect  that  a  very  serious  problem 
between  Michigan  and  the  province  of 
Ontario,  involving  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  in  or  near  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
that  Join  these  two  countries,  has  been 
satisfactorily  resolved.  This  Is  welcome 
news  to  many  concerned  individuals  and 
organizations  In  Michigan  and  In  On- 
tario. It  Is,  indeed,  also  an  Indication 
that  progress  can  be  made  by  interna- 
tional organizations;  and  as  we  grind 
our  teeth  at  some  of  the  conspicuous 
world  problems  which  have  yet  to  be 
solved  by  such  organizations,  let  us  rec- 
ognize that  concerned  individuals,  work- 
ing together  in  an  International  organi- 
zation, can  Indeed  advance  the  interests 
of  several  nations  and  their  peoples. 


rr  1 

PoUowlng  a  series  of  meetings  wlta  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  tbe  Provincial  and  State  repre- 
■estatlTes,  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion today  Issued  tbe  following  statement: 

I>unjig  the  past  several  years,  consider- 
able public  attention  has  been  focused  on 
tbe  advisability  or  otherwise  of  drilling  for 
oU  and  gas  In  or  near  tbe  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  tbe  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  tbe  Detroit  River.  Consideration  has 
therefore  been  given  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan and  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  this  sub- 
ject In  light  of  present  and  proposed  uses  of 
these  waters,  recognizing  tbe  Importance  of 
utilising  them  to  the  greatest  advantage  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

As  a  result,  representatives  of  Michigan 
and  Ontario  have  met  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, which  maintains  continuing  supervi- 
sion over  tbe  quality  of  these  waters.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Governments  have 
informed  tbe  Commission  that  Ontario  and 
Michigan,  through  their  responsible  officers 
have  adopted  and  will  pursue  the  following 
policy  with  respect  to  drilling  for  oU  and 
gas  In  or  near  the  said  waters: 

(1)  Drilling  permits  for  oil  and  gas  weUs 
■hall  not  be  Issued  In  the  International 
boundary  waters  oomi»-l8lng  Lake  Huron,  the 
St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Cl&lr  and  tbe  De- 
troit River  to  its  mouth  In  Lake  Erie. 

(2)  DrUllng  permits  for  oil  and  gas  wells 
may  be  granted  on  the  uplands  bordering 
these  waters  and  ujwn  islands  therein,  both 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  State  of 
Michigan,  provided  that  they  are  not  within 
350  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  Permits  for  wells 
closer  than  360  fe«t  may  be  granted  only 
aftor  Individual  Inspection  and  subsequent 
approval  by  the  Ontario  Lieutenant  Governor 
In  Ooundl  or  the  Supervisor  of  WeUs  <rf 
Michigan.  Before  such  permits  are  granted 
by  either  tbe  State  of  Michigan  or  tbe  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  at  least  30  days  notice  will 
be  given  to  the  othw  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

(3)  Zf  a  change  In  this  Policy  Is  proposed 
by  either  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  the 
State  of  Mldilgan,  foimal  notification  will  be 
given  to  the  other  party  and  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Oommlssion,  at  least  80  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  change. 


(4)  The  oil  and  gas  regulatory  authorities 
of  both  tbe  Province  ©f  Ontario  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  wUl  make,  support  and  promote 
the  amending  of  existing  regulations  or  the 
adopting  of  new  reguUtlons  which  will  pro- 
vide for  Implementation  of  this  Policy. 

(6)  Current  statutes  governing  these  op- 
erations In  Ontario  and  Michigan  are  con- 
sidered adequate  and  no  amendatory  leg- 
islation la  necessary  at  this  time. 

(6)  Professional  staffs  of  both  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  will  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  technological  advances  In  offshore 
drtiiing  operations  and  will  advise  their  re- 
spective governments  when  and  if  a  change 
in  this  Policy  appean  necessary  and  In  the 
pubUc  Interest.  1 
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A  FORECAST  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
FUTURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Robert  C.  Turner,  of  Indiana  University, 
Is  a  distinguished  professor  and  econo- 
mist. He  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He  refers 
to  that  experience  In  looking  back  to  the 
time  15  years  ago  when  we  had  fewer 
resources  for  economic  forecasting  than 
today. 

He  does  so  In  the  beginning  of  a  speech 
which  Is  primarily  devoted  to  looking 
forward,  to  peering  into  the  economic 
future  with  the  best  foresight  which  can 
be  drawn  from  economic  statistics.  The 
address  was  delivered  at  the  annual 
forecasting  conference,  held  In  Chicago 
on  June  15  under  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation, the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  &  Industry,  and  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle. 

The  predictions  of  the  future  as  seen 
by  Professor  Turner  were  pretty  gen- 
erally seconded  by  others  forecasting 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Industry  rather 
than  of  academic  pursuit.  While  I  cannot 
vouchsafe,  nor  would  Professor  Turner, 
that  all  will  turn  out  as  he  forecasts,  he 
has  given  a  thoughtful  and  soundly  based 
presentation  which  will  be  of  Interest  to 
all  who  study  our  economy.  Therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  ap- 
pear In  the  CONGRKSBIONAL  RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

What's  Ahkad  fo«  Gckskai.  Busimss? 
(By  Robert  C.  Turner) 

Before  launching  lato  the  topic  assigned 
to  me,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
commenting  on  the  character  of  my  assign- 
ment— more  specifically,  the  feasibility  of 
forecasting  general  business  activity. 

About  15  years  ago,  I  served  a  hitch  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
In  drafting  the  Economic  Report  of  January, 
1963,  In  my  youthfully  brash  way.  I  tried  to 
persuade  my  feUow  Oouncll  members  to  go 
out  on  a  forecasting  limb.  The  proper  fore- 
cast, as  I  saw  it,  was  of  a  significant  down- 
turn In  business  activity  In  the  latter  part 
of  19S3.  I  proposed  that  we  put  a  fairly  de- 
tailed ONP  model  into  the  Report,  with  num- 
bers attached,  coupled  with  recommended 
policy  changes  to  head  off  or  moderate  the 
forecasted  recession.  This  proposal  met  with 
leas  than  warm  enthusiasm,  especially  from 
tbe  senior  member  of  the  Council.  With  the 
third  member — the  chairman — acting  as  me- 
diator, a  compromise  was  reached  of  putting 
the  forecast  In  the  Report  but  expressing  it  In 
adverbs  and  adjectives  rather  than  numbers. 


and  hedging  it  about  with  assorted  Drot«« 
tlve  qualifications. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  I  must  eav 
that  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  warranted 
Not  that  the  forecast  was  wrong;  it  was  es- 
sentially correct.  But  two  necessary  Ingredl 
enta  were  missing.  We  did  not  honestly  have 
enough  knowledge  to  make  such  a  confident 
forecast.  And  second,  even  if  we  could  fore- 
cast correcUy.  there  did  not  exist  the  neces- 
sary  public  confidence  In  the  validity  of  the 
forecast  to  ensure  proper  policy  actions  bv 
the  Executive  and  especially  by  the  Congress 
The  echo  effect  of  such  a  forecast  could  well 
have  done  more  harm  than  good,  despite  the 
lack  of  confidence  In  our  forecasting  ability 

The  16  years  since  then  have  witnessed 
Important  changes  In  these  respects.  Por 
the  past  several  years,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  been  making  firm  fore- 
casts in  their  annual,  published  reports,  and 
has  been  making  them  more  frequently  in 
unpublished  papers  for  internal  use  within 
government.  The  published  forecasts,  to  be 
sure,  do  not  pretend  to  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, and  are  usually  expressed  as  a 
range— i.e.,  a  GNP  In  1967  of  »787  plus  or 
minus  S6  bUllon.  But  the  range  Is  narrow 
and  the  figures  are  firm  forecasts  nonethe- 
less. Further,  on  occasion — especially  this 
past  January— they  have  forecasted  tuma 
within  the  year. 

The  brashness  of  16  years  ago  has  become 
the  orthodoxy  of  today.  Indeed,  the  council 
U  lambasted  If  their  forecast  Is  In  error  by 
a  percentage  point  or  two.  This  dramaUc 
change  is  the  consequence,  not  simply  or 
substituting  one  trio  of  CouncU  members  for 
another.  Rather,  It  is  the  consequence  of 
two  parallel  and  Important  developments. 

The  first  Is  the  fact  that  economists,  In- 
cluding those  of  the  Council,  are  In  a  far 
better  position  to  make  dependable  forecast* 
than  we  were  16  years  ago.  The  tine  qua  rum 
of  dependable  forecasting  U  recent,  relevant 
experience,  doctunented  In  sufficient  detail 
that  It  can  be  studied  intensively  for  cause- 
effect  relationships.  In  1963,  the  stetlstlcal 
revolution  that  provided  such  docimienta- 
tlon  was.  to  be  sure,  16  years  old.  But  the  data 
for  the  16  years  prior  to  1962  were  of  limited 
value.  The  first  years  were  years  of  deep  de- 
pression. ITien  came  the  years  of  World  War 
n  which  provided  some  spectacular  economic 
object  lessons,  but  rather  little  that  was  rele- 
vant to  the  forecasting  of  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. Following  World  War  n,  the  hectic 
process  of  reconversion  was  scarcely  com- 
pleted before  another  war  disrupted  eco- 
nomic relationships.  Not  untU  1963.  actually, 
did  an  extended  period  of  relatively  normal, 
quasi-peacetime  economic  performance  begin 
that  could  be  studied  for  regressions  relevant 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  And  not  until  the 
late  1960's,  or  perhaps  the  1960's,  had  enough 
experience  been  accumulated  to  warrant  a 
beginning  at  basing  policy  decisions  on 
forecasts. 

The  second  development  Is  a  collection  of 
structural  changes  In  the  American  economy 
that  make  forecasting  a  much  more  feasible 
endeavor.  The  list  of  these  structural  changes 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  economics.  One 
Is  the  substantial  insulation  of  disposable 
consumer  Income  from  fiuctuatlons  In  the 
autonomous  categories  of  spending  by  the 
built-in  stabilizers,  notably  unemployment 
compensation,  public  assistance,  and  a  pro- 
gressive tax  system.  A  second  Is  a  decline  in 
inventory/sales  ratios  made  possible  by  com- 
puterization of  Inventory  control  which  not 
only  reduces  the  absolute  average  level  of 
Inventory  change  relative  to  GNP,  but  also 
should  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  swings. 
Note,  incidentally,  that  the  $17  bUllon 
build-up  In  business  Inventories  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  which  lias  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  was  only  slightly 
larger  than  some  quarterly  Increases  in  19S1 
and  1962,  when  ONP  was  considerably  less 
than  half  of  today's  ONP. 


A  third  is  Improved  stability — less  In- 
stability— In  fixed  capital  spending  by  busi- 
ness which  in  turn  is  the  product  of  in- 
creased long-range  planning  by  business  and 
Improved  confidence  In  the  Inherent  stability 
of  tbe  economy.  A  fourth  Is  the  substantial 
Increase  In  the  proportion  of  personal  In- 
come spent  on  services — a  tyi>e  of  spending 
which  Is  typically  much  more  stable  than 
spending  for  goods,  notably  durable  goods. 
A  fifth  is  the  Increased  economic  role  of 
state  and  local  governments,  whose  spending 
has  risen  from  less  than  four  percent  of 
GNP  In  1946  to  more  than  10  percent  today. 
State  and  local  government  spending  has 
grown  so  steadily  that  the  commonly  used 
forecasting  technique  for  this  category  of 
GNP  is  simple  extrapolation.  Incidentally, 
recent  studies  show  that  state  and  local  fi- 
nance which,  prior  to  World  War  n,  ag- 
gravated cyclical  swings  In  economic  activity, 
since  World  War  II  have  behaved  in  a  stabi- 
lizing fashion,  reinforcing  the  stabilizing  ef- 
fects of  Federal  finance. 

All  of  these  stabilizing  Influences  reinforce 
each  other.  In  combination,  they  add  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  and  predictability  to  the 
economy  that  was  nascent  15  years  ago  and 
nonexistent  30  yesLTs  ago. 

But  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  failed  to 
mention  one  major  category  ol  spending — 
that  of  the  Federal  government.  This  omis- 
sion was  deliberate.  The  major  source  of  un- 
certainty In  the  American  economy  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  Federal  government  it- 
self. And  the  major  source  of  error  in  busi- 
ness forecasts  Is  the  impredlctablllty  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  taxing. 

It  Is  interesting  that,  1b  planning  our  pro- 
gram for  this  morning,  the  organizers  of  this 
conference  made  a  place  for  forecasts  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Important,  relatively  autonomous 
components  of  ONP:  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  housing,  and  consumer  durables 
including  automobiles.  But  no  place  was 
made  for  government  purcheises  of  goods  and 
services,  notably  the  component  of  GPOS 
whose  unpredictability  has  loused  up  many 
a  forecast  (Including  that  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  a  year  ago  last  January) : 
defense  spending.  Presumably  this  little  Item 
Is  assigned  to  me. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  this  item,  how- 
ever, I  propose  to  p>oach  on  the  assignments 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  platform  by  making 
some  remarks  about  the  other  components 
of  GNP. 

Plant  and  equipment  spending. — ^The  usu- 
ally reliable  spring  surveys  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  S.E.C.,  and  of 
McGraw-Hill,  of  business  fixed  capital  spend- 
ing plans  Indicate  a  moderate  rise  in  the 
second  half  of  1967,  after  a  level  pattern  in 
the  first  half.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  Com- 
merce-S.E.C.  shows  only  a  small  gain  over 
the  fourth  quarter  1966  annual  rate.  The 
McOraw-Hlll  survey,  taken  after  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  request  for  resumption  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  shows  a  larger  gain, 
though  stlU  a  modest  one.  Douglas  Oreen- 
wald  will  no  doubt  give  us  the  details  on 
this. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that 
plant  said  equipment  spending  is  not  a  com- 
pletely autonomous  category  of  demand.  This 
U  especially  true  at  the  present  time.  Busi- 
ness expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment have  soared  from  less  than  $40  billion 
in  1963  to  more  than  $60  billion  in  1966.  an 
increase  of  66  percent  in  three  years.  A  por- 
tion of  this  increase,  of  course,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  higher  prices,  but  even  after  al- 
lowing for  price  increases,  the  rise  since  1983 
is  phenomenal.  Tbe  reasons  for  the  Increase 
are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  tax  credit,  ac- 
celerated amortization,  and  the  corporate  tax 
cut  of  1964.  But  primarily  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  the  economic  boom 
Itself.  Especially  since  mid- 1966,  we  have  ex- 
perienced not  only  the  usual  multiplier  effect 
of  defense  spending.  We  have  also  experienced 


what  the  economists  caU  an  accelerator  effect. 
Three  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  signifi- 
cant accelerator  effect  to  occur :  ( 1 )  the  rise  in 
demand  must  be  largely  unanticipated;  (2) 
It  must  occur  at  a  time  when  capital  re- 
sources are  already  being  utilized  at  fairly 
close  to  their  capacity;  and  (3)  It  must  be 
concentrated  largely  on  industries  with  rela- 
tively high  capital-output  ratios.  The  1965- 
1966  Jump  in  defense  spending  met  all  three 
of  these  conditions. 

Now,  if  the  econonUcs  textbooks  are  right, 
the  acceleration  principle  works  both  ways. 
An  Increase  In  aggregate  demand  results  In 
an  amplified  rise  in  fixed  capital  spending, 
and  conversely,  a  decline  in  aggregate  de- 
mand— or  even  a  slowdown  in  the  r^te  of  In- 
crease of  demand — results  In  an  amplified 
decline  in  fixed  capital  spending. 

We  should  not  get  carried  away  with  the 
neat  theory  of  the  accelerator  principle.  We 
do  not  have  enough  facts  about  the  relation 
of  capital  to  output,  especially  for  industries 
other  than  manufacturing,  the  division  of 
current  Investment  between  replacement  in- 
vestment and  net  expansion,  or  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  quality  of  capital  on  capac- 
ity, to  draw  any  refined  conclusions.  Never- 
theless, according  to  some  estimates,  physical 
capacity  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
six  percent  a  year  which  substantially  ex- 
ceeds tbe  normal  growth  rate  of  the  VS. 
economy  of  about  four  percent  a  year. 

The  crucial  question  at  this  point  in  time 
is  this:  Will  aggregate  demand,  as  a  result 
of  autonomous  Increases  In  expenditures  In 
some  other  sector  of  the  economy,  rise  fast 
enough  to  validate  the  capacity  that  we  have 
created  In  the  past  several  years,  and  will 
that  rise  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  Invest- 
ment curve  rising  for  a  while  longer?  Be- 
fore giving  my  answer  to  that  question,  let 
me  conunent  on  some  other  relatively  auton- 
omous sectors  of  demand.  They  must  all  be 
considered  simultaneously  in  arriving  at  an 
answer. 

Business  inventories. — The  Inventory 
build-up  that  occurred  In  the  opening 
months  of  last  year  was  probably  largely  an 
intended  build-up,  reflecting  chiefly  the 
mounting  volume  of  defense  orders.  Durable 
goods  manufacturers,  who  account  for  about 
a  third  of  total  inventories,  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  Increase.  Retail  inventories, 
at  the  other  extreme,  increased  very  little. 

The  Inventory  build-up  in  tbe  last  half  of 
the  year,  however,  was  another  story.  The 
fourth  quarter  Increase  in  particular — a 
change  of  $17.6  billion,  annual  rate — must 
have  been  in  substantial  measure  an  unin- 
tended Increase,  the  result  of  sluggishness 
of  consumer  purchases.  At  least  this  is  true 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  occurred  outside 
of  durable  goods  manufacturing  industries. 
But  it  Is  also  true  that  the  Increase  In  manu- 
facturers Inventories  In  the  last  half  of  1966 
was  entirely  in  finished  products  and  work  In 
process.  Inventories  of  materials  and  supplies 
reversed  their  rise  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  actually  declined. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  the  Inventory  over- 
hang at  the  beginning  of  this  year  amounted 
to  about  $6  billion,  possibly  somewhat  more. 
This  is  about  tbe  amount  that  Inventories 
rose  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  maintain  con- 
stant inventory/sales  ratios.  Given  normal 
growth  in  the  economy,  and  given  an  In- 
fiatlon  of  about  the  magnitude  we  have 
experienced  In  recent  years,  we  need  an 
annual  expansion  of  business  Inventories  of 
$8  to  $9  bUUon — $10  or  $11  billion  If  prices 
rise  as  much  as  they  did  in  1966.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  inventories  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion,  i.e.,  perhaps  $4 
bUllon,  annual  rate,  less  than  the  normal  In- 
crease. Converting  back  to  a  quarterly  basis, 
this  means  that  we  worked  off  only  about  $1 
billion  of  the  $5  billion  overhang  in  the  first 
quarter. 

We  do  not  yet  have  enough  data  on  the 
second  quarter  to  know  Just  what  Is  happen- 


ing, but  the  AprU  data  suggest  that  the  ln> 
ventory  belt-tlghtenlng  is  continuing,  per- 
haps even  more  severely  than  In  tbe  first 
quarter.  Retail  and  wholesale  inventories 
actually  declined  in  AprU.  Manufacturers' 
Inventories  rose  slightly,  but  most  of  the 
Increase  was  In  durable  goods,  notably  trans- 
portation goods  which  Includes  aircraft  and 
space  equipment.  In  total,  InventcMles,  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  were  up  a  bare  $100 
mUUon.  We  will  have  a  better  feel  for  the 
matter  when  the  May  Inventory  figures  come 
In,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a 
sharp  curtailment — of  a  substantial,  t>«tual 
liquidation  of  inventories,  of  sufflcient  mag- 
nitude to  wipe  out  the  overhang.  Note  that. 
If  my  arithmetic  Is  correct,  it  would  tak^  a 
significant  decumulatlon  of  inventories  to 
eliminate  the  overhang  by  June  30. 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  Inventory  over- 
hang will  continue  well  into  the  third  quar- 
ter. If  it  does,  there  is  a  possibility  that  an 
Inventory  cycle  may  gain  enough  m«nen- 
t\im  to  feed  on  Itself  and  force  the  econcmy 
even  further  down.  By  tills  I  mean  tbe  fam- 
iliar sequence  of:  (1)  cutbacks  in  orders  to 
trim  Inventories;  (2)  cutbacks  in  production 
as  orders  fall;  (3)  declines  in  consumer  In- 
come as  production  falls;  (4)  declines  in 
consumer  spending  as  Incomes  fall;  (6)  de- 
clines In  the  volume  of  Inventories  needed  to 
maintain  inventory/sales  ratios;  and  so  on 
down  the  vicious  spiral. 

But  this  sequence  of  events  need  not  hap- 
pen. Whether  or  not  It  actually  wlU  happen 
depends  on  two  main  categories  of  events. 
The  first  is  consumer  behavior.  Consumers 
are  extraordinarily  well-behaved  people  in 
the  aggregate.  But  within  limits,  they  occa- 
slonaUy  do  misbehave.  The  sharp  rise  in  the 
saving  rate  frcMn  4.8  percent  In  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year  to  6.6  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  is  a  case  in  point.  Be  it 
noted,  however,  that  4.8  percent  was  abnor- 
mally low.  The  6.6  percent  figure,  thoxigb  near 
the  upper  limit  of  the  normal  range,  is  not 
unprecedented.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  I  t.MnV  that  consumers  misbehaved  to 
the  extent  that  they  terminated  a  spending 
binge,  and  began  to  act  normally  again,  al- 
beit a  bit  on  the  conservative  aide. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition,  however, 
is  that  consumers  are  not  likely  to  misbe- 
have even  more.  I  would  be  very  surprised, 
short  of  a  substantial  wave  of  peeslmlsm  as 
to  economic  prospects,  to  see  the  saving 
rate  go  significantly  higher  than  e>4  percent. 
The  probabUltlee  are  In  the  other  direction. 
Given  only  a  modest  amount  of  encourage- 
ment, consumers  are  more  likely  to  resume 
their  normal  pattern  of  spending  94  to  95 
percent  of  their  disposable  income.  What  I 
am  saying  Is  that  Inventory  change  itself 
Is  seldom  the  ultimate  cause  of  business 
fluctuations.  Rather,  Inventory  change  tends 
to  amplify  other  exogenous  causes.  The  so- 
called  Inventory  cycle  is  an  inventory  cycle 
only  to  the  extent  that  inventories  are  tbe 
carriers  for  transmitting  and  magnifying 
these  more  basic  causes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that.  In  the  present 
Instance,  a  substantial  frsMStion  of  the  In- 
ventory build-up  Is  In  defense  Industries. 
The  transferring  of  "sold"  inventories  to  the 
government  has  less  of  an  economic  Impact 
than  cutbacks  In  inventories  of  consumer 
items.  Consequently,  the  $6  billion  overhang 
may  be  lees  of  a  problem  than  the  bare  fig- 
ure itself  suggests. 

Tbe  second  category  of  events  that  wlU 
determine  whether  or  not  a  self-perpetuating 
inventory  cycle  gets  underway  is  again,  as  it 
was  In  the  case  of  fixed  Investment,  other 
autonomous  components  of  demsoids.  If 
other  categories  of  demand  turn  soft,  the 
mildly  depressing  Infiuence  of  an  Inventory 
adjustment  will  be  turned  into  a  virulent, 
self-perpetuatlng  depressant.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  rise  in  other  autonomous  cate- 
gories of  demand   would   soon   vaUdats   the 
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level  of  tnventortea.  even  after  only  a  partial 
ooiTeetlon,  and  bead  off  an  inventory  aplral 
or  hold  It  to  racb  small  proportions  that  we 
vUI  hardly  notice  It. 

Residential  construction. — Again,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  the  pioepectB  for  resi- 
dential oonetructlon  when  ao  expert  a  speaker 
aa  Gordon  McKlnley  Is  to  follow  me.  But  the 
$25  or  $30  bUllon  of  demand  created  by  the 
housing  Industry  is  an  tanportaut  part  of 
the  total  package  which  I  cannot  Ignore. 

First,  It  should  be  observed  that  the  physi- 
cal and  demographic  determinants  of  de- 
mand tot  bousing  are  etrongly  on  the  plus 
side,  and  will  be  even  more  so  In  1968.  The 
baby  wave  of  the  late  1940'8  has  now  reached 
the  family  formation  age,  and  most  of  these 
new  famlllee  need  their  own  housing.  Also, 
vacancy  rates  are  relatively  low,  suggesting 
some  extra  margin  of  demand  from  this 
source. 

If  this  were  all  there  was  to  it,  we  oould 
oonfldently  predict  a  rise  In  residential  con- 
struction in  the  months  ahead.  But  two 
other  determinants  miut  be  reckoned  with. 
The  first  Is  the  status  of  the  huUdlng  In- 
dustry. There  Is  some  evidence  that  last 
year's  violent  squeeae  (m  the  Industry  forced 
out  of  business  a  niunber  of  contractors, 
caused  others  to  curtail  or  postpone  their 
land  acquisition  and  improvement  i>rograms, 
and  encouraged  workers  in  the  industry  to 
shift  to  other  employments.  In  other  words, 
the  ghort-iun  capacity  of  the  Industry  was 
significantly  reduced.  This  capacity  can  be 
re-estabUshed,  of  course,  but  it  takes  time. 
The  calendar  year  n^y  be  over  before  the 
industry  Is  back  to  its  old  potentlaL 

The  seeond  determinant  is,  of  course,  resi- 
dential mortgage  credit.  In  this  respect,  the 
past  six  months  have  been  most  peculiar. 
The  drought  of  residential  mortgage  funds 
has  disappeared.  Uoney  Is  readily  available. 
But  mortgage  Interest  rates  have  not  de- 
clined significantly.  Indeed,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  talis  us  that  in  some  localities  they 
are  inching  up  again.  The  potential  home 
buyer  is  thus  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
finance  his  home  purchase,  but  at  a  cost 
that,  compared  with  what  he  would  have 
paid  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  with 
what  his  neighbors  are  paying,  be  finds  exor- 
bltanUy  high. 

Now  experts  in  home  financing  tell  us  that 
the  demand  for  mortgage  credit  Is  not 
interest  elastic — that  an  Increase  In  mort- 
gage rates  does  not  proportionately  depress 
demand.  While  this  Is  no  doubt  true  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  a  more  accurate  generaliza- 
tion at  one  point  on  the  rate  curve  than  at 
another.  That  is,  an  increase  In  rates  from 
four  to  five  percent  may  not  curtail  demand 
■igniflcantly.  but  an  increase  from  six  to 
seven  percent  may  have  much  more  effect.  I 
suspect  that  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  housing  to  pick  xip.  In  spite  of  readily 
available  mortgage  credit.  Is  the  continued 
high  level  of  rates. 

Xjooking  ahead,  I  come  up  with  this  con- 
clusion. If  the  softness  in  business  fixed  In- 
vestmant  continues,  and  if  the  inventory 
cycle  takes  hold,  and  If — as  it  surely  would — 
the  Fed  pursues  an  even  easier  monetary 
policy,  I  foresee  some  declines  in  thoee  stub- 
bom  mortgage  rates.  In  this  event,  assum- 
ing that  the  decline  in  economic  activity  is 
m^^^mt*  and  does  not  get  out  of  hand,  the 
rise  in  residential  construction  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  Industry. 
A  return  to  a  1.5  million  starts  rate  by  the 
end  of  the  year  is.  if  not  probable,  at  least 
possible.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  fixed  In- 
vestment and  Inventory  Influences  are  re- 
versed by  a  rise  In  some  other  autonomous 
category  ot  demand  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
and  we  have  a  continued  boom.  I  look  for 
oonttnued  sluggUhness  In  housing.  There 
may  wen  be  Increases  from  the  depressed  level 
tt  early  this  year,  and  surely  housing  con- 
sCruotlon  wm  be  wen  above  the  ahnormaUy 
low  level  of  last  autumn,  but  Z  would  not 


expect  to  see  us  get  back  to  l.S  million  starts 
BO  long  as  the  i>oetulated  conditions  persist. 
The  three  categories  of  demand  that  we 
have  so  far  discussed — business  fixed  invest- 
ment. Inventory  Inveetznent,  and  residential 
construction — are  the  major  nongovernment 
semi-autonomous  categories  of  demand.  Ex- 
I>ortB  is  another  Important  category  but 
frankly,  given  the  present  confused  interna- 
tional picture,  I  have  little  to  offer.  My  best 
guess  Is  that  exports  and  Imports  will  be 
similarly  affected  by  these  international 
events,  and  that  In  the  short  run,  net  ex- 
ports will  not  change  greatly.  Certainly,  net 
exports  win  not  rise  enough  to  provide  the 
stimulus  to  aggregate  demand  that  we  need 
to  maintain  the  boom. 

Automobile  expenditures  are  often  classi- 
fied as  a  quasi-autonomous  category  of  de- 
mand. Quite  clearly,  short-run  fluctuations 
In  expenditures  for  autos  and  parts  are  not 
a  function  of  disposable  personal  Income — 
though  long-run  fluctuations  are.  Neither  are 
they  affected  In  any  substantial  degree  by 
Interest  rates  or  the  availability  of  InstaU- 
ment  credit.  They  do  reflect.  In  a  very  rough 
and  dlfllcult-to-predlct  way,  the  financial 
posture  of  consumen.  Some  of  the  softness 
of  the  past  year  undoubtedly  refiects  the 
over-extended  debt  position  of  many  con- 
sumers. Even  this  effect,  however,  Is  easy  to 
exaggerate.  So  long  as  total  personal  Income 
continues  to  rise,  about  the  most  adverse 
development  that  we  would  expect  Is  a  bal- 
ance between  extensions  and  repayments  of 
automobile  paper.  In  effect,  this  is  what  has 
been  happening  slnoe  last  summer.  The  effect 
of  such  a  leveling  la  outstandings  on  auto- 
mobile sales  Is  to  reduce  them,  but  not  dras- 
tlcaUy. 

I  look  for  only  modest  Improvement  In 
automobUe  sales  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  True,  the  leveling  in  Installment  credit, 
In  the  face  of  rising  Incomes,  has  Improved 
the  liquidity  posltloti  of  many  consumers — 
but  slightly.  lYue,  the  safety  controversy  may 
have  deferred  some  sales  that  wUl  be  re- 
captured when  the  1968  models  come  out. 
But  the  fact  romalns  that  the  absolute  level 
of  consumer  debt  Is  still  relatively  high. 
Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  has  risen 
from  $57.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1961  to  $94.8 
billion  last  December  31.  an  increase  of  65 
percent  in  5  years,  during  which  time  total 
disposable  Income  rose  only  39  percent. 
Further,  the  age  distribution  of  the  auto- 
mobile population  Is  heavily  skewed  toward 
relatively  new  cars.  Consumers  simply  are 
not  In  urgent  need  of  replacement  of  their 
stock  of  cars.  The  demographic  Influences  on 
automobile  demand  are  on  the  plus  side,  but 
not  significantly  mere  so  than  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Ass\imlng  no  pro- 
longed automobile  strike,  we  wlU  probably 
see  som.e  modest  Improvement  In  the  auto- 
mobile market,  but  It  Is  not  likely  to  provide 
the  stlmulTis  to  aggregate  demand  needed  to 
validate  the  level  of  fixed  Investment  and 
of  Inventories. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing to  this  point.  The  investment  boom  of 
the  past  three  years  has  been  stimulated  by 
defense  s{}endlng.  The  level  of  Investment 
spending  has  been  Dfted  to  abnormally  high 
levels  by  the  accelerator  effect.  Recent  levels 
of  Investment  can  be  sustained  only  if  there 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  from  other  autono- 
mous categories  of  demand.  Inventory  In- 
vestment is  threatening  to  trigger  a  down- 
ward Inventory  cycle.  In  the  absence  of  a 
strong  rise  in  final  demand,  It  could  well  do 
so  within  the  next  few  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  strong  rise  In  demand  could 
extinguish  the  fuse  In  the  incipient  Inventory 
cycle  and  leave  us  with  only  a  minor  wiggle 
In  the  QNP  curve.  Besldential  construction. 
If  the  strong  rise  m  demand  does  not  come, 
may  provide  a  welcome  offset.  But  residential 
construction  of  Itself  Is  not  likely  to  provide 
the  lift  we  need.  Neither  are  automobUes 
likely  to  show  any  sizable  gain. 


We  are  left,  therefore,  with  government 
expenditures.  Are  they  likely  to  rise  strongly 
enough  in  the  months  ahead  to  reverse  the 
minor  adjustment  recently  experienced  and 
sustain  the  boom?  I  wish  I  knew? 

AU  the  honest  forecasters  can  do  at  this 
point  is  to  assume — assume  and  then  trans- 
late his  assumption  Into  numbers. 

Before  making  my  assumptions  about  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  however,  let  me  pay  my 
respects  to  state  and  local  governments,  state 
and  local  government  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  have  recently  been  rising  stead- 
ily at  about  a  $2  billion  a  quarter  annual 
rate,  l.e.,  about  $8  billion  a  year.  About  a 
quarter  of  this  $8  billion  Increase  reflects 
Increases  in  prices  of  things  these  govern- 
ments buy,  plus  increases  in  salaries  and 
wages  of  schoolteachers,  hospital  nurses,  road 
repair  crews,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
local  government  workers.  If  any  forecast  can 
be  confidently  made.  It  is  that  state  and  local 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  will  rise  by 
at  least  $8  billion  in  the  upcoming  year.  My 
guess  would  be  nearer  to  $9  billion.  Thus, 
state  and  local  governments  are  going  to  pro- 
vide a  part — an  Important  part — of  the  strong 
rise  in  demand  needed  to  sustain  the  boom. 
Nondefense  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
goverixment  can  also  be  predicted  without  too 
big  a  margin  of  error.  These — nondefenM 
purchases  of  goods  and  services — ^wUl  prob- 
ably rise  from  a  $17.2  billion,  annual  rate.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  $20  billion, 
annual  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
This  forecasted  Increase,  Incidentally,  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  increase  Implicit 
in  the  Fiscal  1968  Budget. 

Defense  expenditures  are  another  matter. 
The  President's  Budget  of  last  January  pro- 
jected a  total  Increase  in  national  de.'eou 
expenditures,  on  a  national  Income  account! 
basis,  from  $68.3  billion  In  fiscal  1967  to 
$74.1  blUion  in  fiscal  1968.  Nearly  aU  of  the 
projected  $5.8  billion  Increase  would  be  in 
purchases  of  goods  and  services.  This  would 
Imply  rises  of  about  $1.6  bllUon  a  quarter. 
The  rise  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was 
$4.2  billion.  It  Is  now  obvious  to  aU  that. 
assuming  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
but  also  assuming  no  military  involvement 
by  the  U.  S.  elsewhere  in  the  world,  defense 
expenditures  will  rise  by  substantially  more 
than  $5.8  billion.  An  $8  blUlon  Increase  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate,  and  a  $10  blUion 
Increase  must  surely  be  In  the  ball  park.  And 
if  our  assumption  about  no  U.  S.  military 
Involvement  elsewhere  in  the  world  should 
prove  to  be  wrong,  I  don't  know  what  ball 
park  we  are  in. 

Adding  together  defense  and  nondefense, 
Federal  government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services — on  our  assumptions — should  rise 
from  an  $87  blUlon,  annual  rate,  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  to  a  figure  upwards  ol 
$86  biUlon  in  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
And  adding  together  Federal  and  state  and 
local  governments,  we  get  a  rise  from  tlSB 
bUllon,  annual  rate,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1967  to  $186  bUllon  plus  In  the  first  quarter 
of  next  yesu".  an  increase  of  $17  billion.  Ap- 
plying a  normal  consumption  multiplier  of 
about  2.6.  these  increases  alone  should  raise 
GNP  by  $42  bllUon!  Add  the  effects  of  only 
minor  increases  In  the  other  quaal-auton- 
onxous  categories  of  demand,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  hoxislng,  and  a  GNP  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  of  $814  bUllon— $50  billion 
above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1967— 
Is  highly  probable.  Indeed,  the  price  pres- 
sures created  by  this  big  an  expansion  in 
aggregate  demand,  coupled  with  a  powerful 
cost-push  in  the  last  half  of  this  year,  could 
well  push  the  first  quarter  1068  figure  above 
$825  bUllon. 

My  as8^mlptlon  above  of  a  2,5  oonsiunp- 
tlon  multiplier  implicitly  assumed  no  tox 
Increase.  And  it  also  assiuned  a  significant 
rise  In  social  security  benefits,  thovigh  less 
than  requested  by  the  President.  The  latter 
seems  very  probable.  The  former — the  ab- 
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sence  of  a  tax  Increase — is  not  so  certain. 
The  Congress  is  always  and  understandably 
reluctant  to  raise  taxes,  eepeciaUy  on  the 
basis  of  economic  forecasts  as  opposed  to 
experienced  events.  It  seems  probable  to  me 
that  the  demonstrable  need  for  the  tax  in- 
crease will  not  be  readily  apparent  imtll  late 
in  the  Bununer  or  possibly  In  the  fall.  In  this 
event,  it  may  be  too  late  in  the  Congres- 
sional session  to  enact  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. But  I  could  be  wrong  in  this  poUtlcal 
forecast.  If  a  tax  Increase  is  enacted,  the 
multlpUer  would  be  reduced,  and  the  Induced 
rise  In  GNP  would  be  significantly  less — 
though  BtiU  in  excess  of  our  normal  annual 
growth  In  GNP  even  assuming  a  1>^  or  2 
percent  rise  in  the  GNP  deflator. 

I  therefore  conclude  that,  tired  as  the 
capital  boom  may  be.  and  treacherous  as  the 
Inventory  situation  may  be,  the  strong  rise 
In  government  expenditures  In  the  year 
ahead  will,  for  the  time  being,  validate  the 
current  level  of  capital  stock,  validate  the 
moderately  reduced  level  of  Inventories  rela- 
tive to  sales,  and  postpone  again  the  day  of 
major  economic  readjustment. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  by  that  last  statement  that  a  major 
economic  readjusment,  sooner  or  later,  is 
Inevitable.  Sometimes,  with  skUlful  economic 
management  and  luck,  these  events  can  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  And  again  with  skill- 
ful management  and  luck,  readjustments 
can  be  accomplished  relatively  painlessly.  If 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Vietnam 
war  ends  and  defense  expendltvues  turn 
down,  such  skiUful  management  and  luck 
are  going  to  be  needed..  With  the  best  of 
efforts,  in  my  judgment,  some  economic  set- 
back could  not  be  avoided.  But  two  points 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  end  of 
active  mUltary  hostilities  in  Vietnam  will 
not  mean  a  sudden  drop  in  government 
spending  there.  A  major  Job  of  rehabilita- 
tion win  remain — a  Job  that  win  coet  large 
turns  of  money  and  will  continue  for  years. 

Second,  prompt  action  by  the  fiscal  au- 
thorities on  the  domestic  front  will  surely  be 
taken.  Moneys  saved  from  defense  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  domestic  programs,  in- 
cluding urban  reconstruction,  water  and  air 
pollution  abatement,  mass  transportation  In 
urban  areas,  ptoverty  reUef  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas,  education  at  all  levels — the  list  is 
famUiar  to  all  of  us.  All  of  these  wUI,  of 
course,  take  time  to  initiate  or  expand. 

But  the  instrumentality  of  a  tax  reduc- 
Uon  Is  also  available.  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic economic  development  of  our  genera- 
tion is  the  demonstration — the  repeated 
demonstrations  since  1960 — of  the  powerful 
effects  of  tax  changes,  and  the  growing  public 
acceptance  of  the  wisdom  of  using  tax 
changes  for  economic  purposes.  If  you  have 
not  read  carefully  Treasvu-y  Secretary  Fow- 
ler's classic  speech  of  last  December  6  before 
the  Tax  Fotmdatlon  In  New  York,  I  connmend 
It  to  you  strongly,  and  I  close  by  quoting  the 
final  paragraph  in  that  speech: 

"The  society  toward  which  we  are  looking 
beyond  Vietnam  holds  out  great  promise  of 
material  and  social  progress.  But,  it  wUl  not 
be  attained  by  accident.  In  the  tax  and  fiscal 
area,  a  key  elem'int  wUl  be  the  firm  use  of  tax 
reduction — itself  a  derivative,  via  the  'fiscal 
dividend,'  of  economic  growth — as  a  source 
of  more  encouragement  and  of  more  growth 
of  the  private  sector." 


as  distinguished  as  It  has  been  long.  As 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice  he  has  provided  the  kind  of 
service  that  insures  the  continuance  of 
excellence  in  Qovemment,  commanding 
the  respect  of  our  people. 

His  resignation  CEone  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  able  son  to  the  Cabinet 
post  the  Justice  formerly  had  held;  it  was 
characteristic  of  his  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  integrity  that  he  should 
seek  to  eliminate  any  possible,  however 
remote,  question  of  impropriety  in  the 
relations  between  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Qovemment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  our  Government  and  our 
people  will  continue  to  draw  upon  his 
exiierience  and  wisdom. 


JUSTICE  TOM  CLARK 

Mr.  HARIKE.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Clark,  who  recently  left  the  highest 
bench  In  the  country,  has  been  a  public 
servant  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
A  man  of  capability.  Integrity,  and 
raergy,  he  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  public  life  of  our  Nation.  His 
career  in  Oovernment  service  has  been 


TAX  SHARING 


Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  tiie  Milwaukee 
Journal  states  quite  plainly  that  the  need 
for  a  hasty  decision  on  tax  sharing  seems 
quite  remote.  The  financial  drain  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  war  certainly  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  budget  surplus  imtil 
then,  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  my  comments  to 
theirs;  but  we  can  go  a  step  further  and 
begin  to  study  the  possibilities  now.  A 
National  Commission  on  Tax  Sharing 
would  be  ideally  suited  to  perform  the 
task.  One  made  up  of  the  economic  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  general  public  could  perform  this 
valuable  service  beginning  at  almost  any 
time. 

Later  this  summer,  after  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  conducted  hearings 
on  tax  sharing,  I  hope  the  committee  will 
give  consideration  to  that  proposal.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start,  but  it  Is  aJso  the  time 
to  make  haste  slowly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

Plans  roa  Rxtuxnino  Taxks  to  States 

AXX    QCXSTIONXO 

The  rush  by  congressmen  to  Introduce  bUls 
seeking  to  give  the  states  a  share  of  federal 
Income  tax  collections  has  brought  words  of 
caution  from  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  The  council  echoes  the  recent 
complaint  of  Chairman  Mills  (D-Ark.)  of  the 
bouse  ways  and  means  committee  that  tax 
sharing  discussions  sometimes  overlooked  dlf- 
fictnt  aiKl  complex  issues. 

For  Instance,  how  much  should  be  given 
the  states?  The  bills  vary  from  a  specific 
amount,  Uke  the  $6  bUUon  annually  stig- 
gested  by  Rep.  Reuss  (D-Wls.),  to  percent- 
ages of  the  national  income  or  of  the  personal 
and  corporate  Income  tax  ooUectdons.  An- 
other sharing  method,  permitting  larger  de- 
ductions of  state  income  taxes  on  the  federal 
return,  would  allow  state  rates  to  rise  and 
the  federal  liability  to  drop. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  vital.  Some 
bills  would  retxim  a  percentage  of  the  col- 
lections in  each  state.  Others  would  base 
the  largest  portion  on  the  state's  peculation 
and  Its  relative  taxing  effort,  with  an  addi- 
tional Slim  provided  to  the  jmorest  states. 

The  moat  Important  question,  however,  is 
the  degree  of  federal  control.  If  tax  sharing 
replaces  the  present  federal  grants  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  the  money  could  possibly  be 
used  more  efficiently  by  the  states. 


If,  however,  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
the  money  be  split  between  the  state  and 
local  governments,  states  mtg^t  use  it  aU 
and  ignore  the  growing  needs  of  heavUy 
populated  cities.  The  IfUwaukee  county 
board  expressed  that  fear  the  other  day. 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  states 
should  be  required  to  modemiae  outmoded 
practices  before  receiving  money. 

The  lessening  of  the  power  of  states  has 
come  about  because  states  by  and  large 
ignored  needs  of  local  government.  The  fed- 
eral government  took  over  In  areas  of 
local  welfare,  urban  renewal,  anU-ponutlon 
programs  and  a  score  of  other  matters  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  fin  a  vacuum  left 
by  the  states.  Have  states  become  any  better 
fitted  or  better  Intentioned  in  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  the  smaUer  units  of  govern- 
ment? 

The  chambers  of  coouneroe  fear  that  fed- 
eral tax  poUcy  would  become  inflexible.  The 
argument  is  that  it  would  be  dUBciilt  to 
reduce  Income  tax  rates  because  that  would 
affect  the  income  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ments rather  than  the  federal  government 
alone.  Previous  experience,  bowevo',  has 
shown  that  federal  Income  tax  reductions 
can  be  a  powerful  fact<»'  In  increasing  eco- 
nomic activity,  thus  bringing  In  more  in- 
come tares  for  possible  sharing. 

It  is  unlikely  that  congress  wiU  agree  to 
tax  sharing  until  the  financial  drain  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  ended.  And  as  others  ex- 
amine the  proposals,  a  hasty  decision  seems 
remote. 


SAGA    OP   THE    WHITE   HATS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing these  days  when  racial  tension  is  so 
prevalent  and  many  American  dtles  are 
feeling  the  anger  of  mobs,  the  story  of 
how  the  dty  of  Tampa  dealt  success- 
fully with  such  a  crisis  offers  some  val- 
uable lessons  in  human  relations. 

In  Tampa,  Negro  youths  were  assigned 
a  peacekeeping  job  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  carried  it  out  speaks  well 
of  them. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Sheriff 
Malcolm  Beard,  who  thought  of  the 
"white  hat"  patrol,  turned  to  the  very 
community  in  which  violence  had  oc- 
curred for  help,  and  in  this  community 
found  a  reservoir  of  good  will  and  will- 
ingness to  work. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  in  its 
editorial  columns  of  June  19,  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  efforts  of  Sheriff  Beard  and 
the  youth  patrol.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Tampa  Formula,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

Tkk   Takpa  PoamTi.A 

Racial  tension  and  the  tigly  stain  of  race 
violence  has  already  begun  to  spread  from 
city  to  city,  before  the  long,  hot  sununer  has 
really  gotten  under  way.  It  is  not  an  encour- 
aging picture.  But  last  week  the  city  of 
Tami>a,  Florida,  came  up  with  an  Imagina- 
tive— and  successful — plan  to  cool  things 
down. 

The  Tampa  story  began  Simday  with  the 
event  that  has  heralded  so  many  racial  trage- 
dies. A  white  patrolman  shot  and  killed  a 
Negro  youth  suspected  of  taking  part  in  a 
burglary.  The  official  ruling  was  Justifiable 
homicide. 

Racial  unrest  swept  through  the  city's 
Negro  ghettos  during  the  next  three  nights. 
Gangs  of  teen-agers  gathered.  Bocks  wore 
hurled  at  patrol   cars.  And  on  Wednesday 
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tbm  twnaion  TnoiintBd.  SOO  Na- 
and  qMclal  poUM  riot 
miMaOm  iwi»»at  on  Btaad-by  «all. 

On  ^taundKf  BMntnc,  the  guardamen 
marahed  «Mrt  «r  tte  et^.  Tb*  erteis  tli»*  wrvry- 
MM  bad  bzaead  Car  ncvar  xiatntallsad. 

TteBpal  ■olvrtioii,  prapoMd  by  Bhvlff  ICal- 
oolB  Bwnt,  «M  to  ia«uB  %  aU  tot  balp  to 
tbe  dty's  Magn  youtlx.  Some  160  of  thorn  re- 
■pondad.  TSmj  ware  otganlaad  Into  the  City 
Touth  ratral,  aqnlpped  with  wblta  belinats, 
and  wan  dtqtatehad  to  the  potaatlal  trouble 
apcta  vtth  a  iiiwiiige  tor  thalr  peen:  "Cool  tt. 
Wa  doat  naad  any  more  trouble." 

Tha  Otty  Tooth  Patrol  was  made  up  vir- 
tually owarnlght,  o<  high  aobool  atadants  and 
dropoota,  moat  of  them  unemployed  and  all 
votonteam.  Ahnoet  certainly  some  of  them 
had  q>ent  the  preceding  nlgbta  rioting, 
shouting  insulta  at  tbe  police  and  hurling 
rocka  at  patrol  eaia. 

Sheriff  Beard  had  a  limple  explanation  for 
the  phannmeaon.  "We  gave  them  a  Job  to  do," 
he  aaid.  "and  they  did  it."  And  it'e  Juat  pos- 
aibla  that  the  Tampa  strategy  is  tliat  simple 
fonnula  for  aTertlng  a  major  racial  crlele 
that  so  many  dtiee  have  be«  searching  for 
so  hard. 


PROGRESS  IN  UJB.  AEROSPACE 

Mr.  CANXON.  Mr.  President,  the  27th 
Paris  Air  Show  at  Le  Boorget  has  con- 
cluded In  what  is  generally  tigreed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Interna- 
tional aeroqiace  display*  ever  assem- 
bled. I  was  privileged  to  attend  this  event 
for  a  ffew  days  and  can  report  that  the 
TjjB.  eadblUt  was  espedally  outstazuling 
and  alreadly  Is  contributing  In  an  afflima- 
tlve  fadilon  to  our  balanoe-of -payments 
•Ituatfam.  Tbe  outlook  for  the  future  is 
that  American  industry  will  be  in  a 
stronser  paatttoa  by  far  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  Intenuitkmally  acclaimed  ex- 
hibit of  American  aeroqiace  technology. 

Two  yeara  ago,  when  I  attended  the 
same  show,  the  United  States  came  in  for 
some  deserved  criticism,  since  It  offered 
on  the  Intematianal  aerospace  market- 
place a  rather  limited  exhibit  of  Its  cap- 
abUltlee.  and  even  this  was  almost  en- 
tlrdy  oriented  to  the  military  side. 

This  year  America  truly  put  Its  best 
foot  fonrard  to  an  audience  that  In- 
cluded an  estimated  1  million  observers, 
not  the  least  of  whom  were  7,000  buyers 
and  engineers  from  axound  the  world, 
and  a  total  of  733  newsmen  from  27 
ooontrfas. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  our  sales  outlook  has 
been  most  encouraging.  There  were  Im- 
mediate orden  in  excess  of  $1  million 
and  more  than  tl6-6  ndlUon  In  addlttonal 
sales  expeettd  during  the  next  year. 
These  beneftta  will  be  apnaA  among  111 
American  flxms  which  participated  in  the 
air  ibow,  «C  which  28  partic^mted  In- 
dependently, 50  exhibited  in  the  Impres- 
sive UJB.  pavilion,  and  24  were  repre- 
sented by  overseas  agents  and/or  dls- 
trUmtora. 

Responses  to  the  44  companies — large 
and  small— in  the  eommerdal  exhlUt  at 
ttM  UJB.  pavilion  was  most  encouraging. 
ICany  ef  these  modest-sized  firms  with 
highly  sensttteed  skills  made  their  prod- 
ucts Bware  to  an  tntemational  audience 
of  potential  buyers  for  the  first  time. 

American  enterprise  quickly  used  to 
full  advantage  tbe  "floirlt  of  Llndbeivh" 
theme  whlefa  dominated  the  U.S.  Oovem- 


ment  aeroqiace  industry  exhibit,  and  in- 
cluded a  scale  model  of  the  "Gateway  to 
the  West"  arch  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  an 
impressive  replica  ef  the  airplane  that 
Cd.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  on  that 
historic  day  In  1027. 

The  American  exhibit  was  preeminent 
in  sheer  variety  of  equipment  and  its 
imaginative  presentation  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  Government-Industry  coopera- 
tion which  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  paramount  position  in  the 
world  aeroQMice  mso-ket. 

We  proved  to  the  Industrialized  world, 
I  believe,  that  the  United  States  is  very 
much  predominant  in  the  state  of  the 
art,  hi  ^ite  of  the  massive  efforts  made 
by  the  U.S.S  Jl.  and  other  countries. 

Among  the  areas  where  America's 
technology  was  moat  evident  was  in  the 
giant  Jet  transportat  such  as  the  Lock- 
heed C-141  and  the  250-passenger  Doug- 
las stretch  Jet,  the  DC-8-61.  which  is  the 
largest  Jet  of  its  klad  in  regular  service, 
and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  exhibits  of  the  show. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
display  of  the  Nerva  nuclear  propulsion 
stage  for  interplanetary  space  vehicles,  a 
means  of  space  propulsion  which  is  being 
successfully  tested  In  my  own  State  of 
Nevada. 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  exhibit  included 
an  impressive  array  of  turbo-fan  and 
turbojet  hardware,  as  well  as  an  assem- 
bly of  helicopters  capable  of  enormous 
lifting  power. 

It  was  heartening  to  me  that  Business 
Week  later  observed  that  the  U.S.  pavil- 
ion and  the  hardware  displayed  were 
"calculated  to  guarantee  U.S.  supremacy 
at  the  Pair."  The  London  Economist 
noted: 

It  Is  dUBcuIt  to  see  the  Busslans  developing 
a  commercial  aircraft  Industry  comparable 
to  the  Americans'. 

The  display  was  particularly  instruc- 
tive to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  It  will  be  highly 
useful  in  my  assignments  on  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  and  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. It  is  my  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  commitment  to  expand- 
ing American  overseas  sales  of  the  im- 
portant products  exhibited  will  prove  to 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  all-out  effort 
on  the  part  of  Industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  VS.  exhibit  did  not  overlook 
its  growing  knowledge  in  the  fledg- 
ling air  cargo  Industry.  It  focused  atten- 
tion on  such  air  vehicles  as  Aero  Space- 
lines  "Minl-Guppy"  designed  for  out- 
sized  air  cargo  shipments. 

As  a  Jet  pilot  msrself,  I  was  interested 
in  the  exhibits  of  tbe  Russians  and  the 
Anglo-French  groups,  which  are  moving 
forward  rapidly  to  develop  a  supersonic 
transport.  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Juat  a  few  days  ago  an  announce- 
ment out  of  Moscow  which  Indicated  that 
the  Russians  vrlll  be  test  flying  their  SST 
this  year.  A  model  of  the  Russian  super- 
sonic transport  was. on  display  at  the 
show,  as  well  as  their  apace  booster  which 
has  been  used  to  place  their  cosmonauts 
In  orbit.  The  British-French  Concorde 
presumably  will  be  aeady  far  in  advance 
of  our  own  SST,  and  I  reiterate  now  my 


strong  feeling  that  our  program  be  ex- 
pedited and  fully  supported  at  every  peg" 
filble  opportunity.  A  mockup  of  the  Con- 
corde  was  also  on  exhibit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  image 
as  the  world's  technological  leader  has 
been  enhanced  Immeasurably  as  a  result 
of  our  stunning  success  at  Le  Bourget  It 
was  an  intensely  competitive  production 
in  an  atmosphere  which  is  conducive  to 
our  special  ablUtles.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  placed  on  visible  notice  that  our  own 
excellence  wUl  continue  to  be  competi- 
tively challenged  by  other  nations. 

We  have  in  every  sense  put  the  best  of 
our  talents  before  the  world  in  a  stim- 
ulating marketplace.  We  have  demon- 
strated the  results  that  can  be  expected 
when  Industry  and  Government  unite  in 
a  national  policy  reflecting  our  present 
capabilities  and  future  intention  to  serve 
as  world  leader  in  aerospace  technology. 


OP 


RICHARD    STARNES,     AUTHOR 
SPY  NOVEL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  new  book  which 
is  to  be  published  June  28  by  Trident 
Press.  The  book,  a  novel  entitled 
"Requiem  In  Utopia."  was  written  by 
Richard  Stames.  who  Is  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  distinguished  newsmen,  an 
outspoken  political  writer,  and  an  ex- 
perienced foreign  correspondent.  His 
work  is  well  known  to  many  Members  of 
this  body. 

"Requiem  in  Utopia"  is  a  novel  of 
breathless  suspense  that  tells  what  hap- 
pens to  a  group  of  Idealists  who  under- 
take to  promote  peace  in  a  world  that 
seeou  wholly  dedicated  to  the  impera- 
tivee  of  war.  It  is  a  spy  novel,  and  an  en- 
thralling example  of  that  genre.  But  be- 
y<Hid  that,  it  is  a  bitter  polemic  against 
those  offlcials  and  agencies — on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain— who  find  a 
vested  Interest  in  perpetuating  the  dan- 
gerous game  of  global  chicken  which  for 
a  generation  now  we  have  called  the  cold 
war. 

Max  Speed,  the  protagonist  of 
"Requiem  In  Utopia"  is  a  tough-minded 
American  foreign  correspondent  who  be- 
comes Involved  in  a  deadly  intrigue  in 
London  and  Stockholm.  Mr.  Stames 
knows  both  these  cities  wdl,  and  in  read- 
ing this  book  it  is  somethnes  difBcult  to 
be  sure  where  fiction  etuis  and  something 
very  close  to  historical  truth  begins. 
"Requiem"  deals  with  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  with  its  Soviet  counter- 
part, and  with  the  surprisingly  swift  and 
efacient  Swedish  Statspolis  security 
Inranch.  Max  Speed,  who  Is  surely  fated 
to  become  a  sort  of  an  adult  James  Bond, 
is  going  to  be  aroimd  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  and  Mr. 
Stames  will  bring  spy-thriller  honors 
back  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
they  appropriately  belong.  I  commend 
"Requiem  in  Utopia"  to  the  Soiate,  and 
to  the  rest  of  official  Washington.  It  is  a 
refreshing  antidote  to  the  deep-fried  bu- 
reaucratese  that  is  our  staple  diet,  and 
from  its  beginning  to  its  startling,  un- 
predictable conclusion  it  is  full  of  sharp, 
perceptive  insights  to  our  tormented 
times. 


A  NEW  ORIENTAnON  IN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  Annals  of  tbe  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
published  the  first  of  a  two- volume  series 
entitled  "Social  Goals  and  Indicators  for 
American  Society."  Special  editor  of  the 
series  Is  Bertram  M.  Gross,  professor  of 
political  science  and  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Studies  Program  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  He  is  also  well  known  as 
a  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

This  volume  of  the  Annals  relates  to 
a  subject  that  will  be  considered  in  depth 
this  coming  Monday  at  a  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  seminar,  which 
will  be  held  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  l>eglnnlng  at  10  a.m.,  will 
consider  legislation  entitled  "The  Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act 
of  1967,"  S.  843.  A  distinguished  panel  of 
social  scientists,  educators,  and  experts 
In  social  fields  will  participate. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  President's  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  provides  for  a  Social 
Report  by  the  President,  declares  social 
accounting  a  national  goal,  and  estab- 
lishes a  Joint  congrei&ional  committee 
with  oversight  responsibility  regarding 
the  Social  Report. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  Annals,  Pro- 
fessor Gross  has  described  the  history  of, 
need  for,  and  potential  of  social  account- 
ing. Because  it  is  especially  pertinent  to 
the  seminar  Monday,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Obizntation  in  American 

QOVBRNMENT 

(By  Bertram  M.  Oroes  and  Michael  Springer  >) 

Absthact:   The  variety  of  approaches  and 

BUbJecta  In  this  voluoie  reflects  the  informa- 


'  Michael  Marlen,  graduate  research  asslst- 
snt  St  Syracuse  University,  has  helped  In 
preparing  this  article.  The  assistance  of  the 
Stem  Family  Fund  IS  acknowledged  for  hav- 
ing helped  the  specUl  editor  In  producing 
these  two  volumes  and  also  for  having  facili- 
tated the  convening  of  special  exploratlon- 
and-revlew  sessions  on  many  of  the  articles. 
Acknowledgement  must  also  be  made  of  the 
Ideas,  encouragement  and  stimulus  provided 
by  the  participant*  In  these  sessions:  Albert 
D.  Blderman,  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
"earch;  Alfred  Blumateln,  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses:  Michel  Chevalier,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Albert  Cohen.  University  of 
Connecticut;  John  Dixon,  Basic  Systems, 
Xerox  Corp.;  Julius  C.  C.  Edelsteln,  C.U.N.Y.; 
WUUam  Ehllng.  Syracuse  University;  Nathan 
Goldman.  Syracuse  University;  Robert  W. 
Gregg.  Syracuse  University;  William  Q. 
Orlgsby.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Jack  B. 
Hasklns,  Syracuse  University;  Michael  Har- 
rtngton.  League  for  Industrial  Democracy; 
Moyomo  Ise.  Crusade  for  Opportunity,  Syra- 
cuse; Joe  Kappel.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and  WeUare;  Gerald  J.  Karaaka,  Syracuse 
University;  Andrew  Kopkind.  Nero  Bepublic; 
Peter  Lejlns,  University  of  Maryland;  WUUam 
F.  Llpman,  Federal  Office.  CalifomU  I,egU- 
lature:  Michael  Marlen.  Syracuse  University; 
8.  M.  MlUer,  N.T.U.  (on  leave  to  Ford  Founda- 


tion explosion  in  social  indicators.  Current 
expansion  of  social  indicator  activity  has 
been  given  impetus  by:  (1)  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  contributions  and  limlta- 
tlons  of  economic  Inforxaatlon;  (2)  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budgetlng  System  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and  (3)  specific  proposals  for  Increased 
utilization  of  social  information,  such  as  the 
Technology  Commission's  call  for  social 
accounting,  annual  Social  Reports  of  the 
President,  and  a  "Full  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act."  Normative  concerns  re- 
quire that  our  "data  system"  remain  unsys- 
tematic, with  promotion  of  both  multiple 
sources  and  dissonance.  Purtbermore,  the 
development  and  use  of  social  information 
should  not  be  thought  of  solely  In  executive 
agency  terms — there  is  a  creative  role  for 
Congress  in  this  area. 

(Note. —  Bertram  M.  Gross,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Director,  National  Planning  Studies  Pro- 
gram, Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  He  has 
been  Fellow  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  {1961- 
1962) ;  Executive  Secretary  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Member  of 
Arlington  County  Planning  Commission  and 
Northern  Virginia  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission; and  First  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  The  State 
of  the  Nation:  Social  Systems  Accounting 
(1966);  The  Managing  of  Organizations 
(1964) ;  and  The  Legislative  Struggle  (1953). 
Michael  Springer,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is 
Graduate  Assistant,  Maxwell  School  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity.) 

"...  Upon  this  gifted  age.  In  its  dark  hour 
Bains  from  the  sky  a  meteoric  shower 
Of  facts  .  .  .  they  Ue  unquestioned,  uncom- 

blned. 
Wisdom  enough  to  leach  of  us  of  our  iU 
Is  dally  spun,  but  there  exists  no  loom 
To  weave  It  tato  fabric." 

— JSdha  St.  Vincent  Millat.* 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  United  SUtes  made  historic  ad- 
vances In  developing  regular,  well-ordered, 
and  increasingly  reliable  economic  data. 
These  advances  were  of  some  help  to  private 
and  pubUc  decision-making  In  meeting  tbe 
challenges  of  the  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  n.  They  have  been  of  increasingly  great- 
er help,  it  Is  widely  acknowledged,  since  194«. 

As  Americans  enter  the  last  third  of  tbe 
century,  a  subtle  but  profovmdly  significant 
shift  Is  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  in- 
formational premises  of  decision-making 
throughout  the  country:  more  explicit  at- 
tention to  tranaeconomic  goalt  and  data. 
This  shift  is  associated — both  as  cause  and 
effect — with  a  rapidly  emerging  proliferation 
of  pubUcly  and  privately  produced  social  in- 


tion) ;  Howard  E.  Mitchell,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Umverslty 
of  Pennsylvania;  O.  Holmes  Perkina,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Ivar  Peterson,  New 
York  Times;  Douglas  W.  Rae,  Syractise  Uni- 
versity; John  Rider,  Syracuse  University; 
Pamela  Roby,  N.Y.U.;  Bruce  M.  Russett,  Yale 
University;  Seymour  Sachs,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Marshall  H.  Segall,  Syracuse  Umversity; 
Thorsten  SeUin,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Eleanor  B.  Sheldon,  RusseU  Sage  Founda- 
tion; WiUiam  H.  T.  Smith,  Chief  of  PoUce, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Stanton  Wheeler,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  Oliver  P.  WUUams,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Preston  Wilcox,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  and,  Roland  E.  Wolseley, 
Syracuse  University. 

*  Collected  Sonnett  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  (New  York;  Waahington  Square 
Press.  1968). 


dicators.  This  "meteoric  shower" — as  lUus- 
trated  by  the  following  articles  and  the  oom- 
panion  volume  of  Trx  Annai,s  to  be  pub- 
lished in  September  1967 — may  well  prove 
to  be  one  of  tbe  most  Important,  compli- 
cated and  challenging  aspects  of  the  modern 
"information  explosion." 

While  the  social  indicator  explosion  raises 
many  new  problems  for  the  structure  of 
American  government,  the  relations  between 
private  and  public  agencies,  and  the  place 
of  tbe  individual  in  an  increasingly  organized 
society,  this  article  wlU  focus  on  some  more 
prosaic  Issues  which  must  be  understood 
before  one  can  begin  to  face  these  larger 
questions.  This  article  will  attempt  to  in- 
troduce these  issues  by  deaUng  with  the 
variety  of  approaches  In  this  volume,  some 
key  points  in  the  social  indicator  informa- 
tion explosion,  and  our  unsystematic  national 
data  system. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  touch  upon  various 
legislative  proposals  bearing  upon  these  sub- 
jects, i>artlcularly  the  "Pull  Opportunity  and 
Social  Accounting  Act"  (S.  843)  proposed  by 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  ten  other 
senators.' 

"New  Goals  for  Social  Indicators."  the  in- 
troductory article  for  the  forthcoming  Sep- 
tember 1967  volume  of  The  Annals  will  deal 
directly  with  the  even  more  complex  issue 
of  the  relationslilp  between  indicators  and 
goals  in  terms  of  tbe  profound  normative 
questions  involved  in  the  selection  of  indica- 
tors; their  underpinnings  in  concepts,  the- 
ories and  values;  the  need  for  both  quaU- 
tative  and  quantitative  information;  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  this  new  orienta- 
tion in  American  government.  In  the  same 
issue  Amitai  Etzloni  wiU  analyze  the  dsingers 
in  valid  social  measiu'ements,  and  Raymond 
A.  Bauer  the  problems  Involved  in  tbe  use 
of  more  and  better  information  by  individu- 
als, organizations,  and  governments. 

A   VAalETT   or   APPBOACHXS 

In  these  two  volumes  of  The  Annals  (May 
and  September  1967)  a  varied  group  of 
scholars,  government  officials,  and  Journal- 
ists explore  what  is— or  what  they  think 
should  l>e— going  on  in  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialized fields.  One  of  our  purposes,  apart 
from  probing  these  areas.  Is  to  lUuminate 
the  variety  of  different  approaches  to  social 
indicators  and  goals. 

The  ten  articles  in  this  volume,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  written  by  tliree  sociolo- 
gists (Duncan,  Glaser,  and  WUliams),  three 
political  scientists  (Gross,  Moynihan,  and 
Scammon),  two  Journalists  (Fontaine  and 
Cottehrer),  one  law  professor  (Konvltz), 
and  one  economist  (Rsher).  WhUe  only  one 
now  serves  full-time  in  government,  four 
have  held  high  government  positions  in- 
volving the  use  of  data  m  poUcy-maklng. 
Most  of  the  others  have  been  frequently  con- 
sulted by  different  national  and  local  agen- 
cies. Some  have  emphasized  conceptual  un- 
derpinnings, some  concrete  and  discernible 
trends,  some  the  analysis  of  interrelations. 
A  few  have  concentrated  on  goals  and  quali- 
tative Judgments,  less  on  quantifiable  facts. 
The  article  on  clvU  Uberties  (by  Konvltz) 
deals  directly  with  the  phUoaopby  of  values. 
The  article  on  New  York  City  (by  Cottehrer) 
deals  frankly — and  politically — with  the 
poUtlcal  aspects  of  urban  indicators. 

In  two  articles  on  tbe  urlian  environment, 
Moynihan  and  Cottehrer  open  up  a  world 
of  diverse  approaches.  Moynihan  more  sys- 
tematically and  Gottehrer  more  impression- 
ifitically  address  themselves  to  the  problem 


>  Senators  Clark  (Pa.) .  Hart  (Mich.) ,  Harris 
(Ind.),  Inouye  (HawaU),  Kennedy  (Mass.), 
McCarthy  (Minn.),  McOee  (Wyo.),  Muskle 
(Maine) ,  Nelson  (Wis.) ,  and  Proxmlre  (Wis.) . 
Senator  Proxmlre,  it  may  be  noted.  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress. 
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of  getting  beblnd  "aggregatlcs."  •  They  both 
reftUae  that  In  auch  a  vast  and  beterogeneoua 
oonntty,  a  aoundly  oompUed  national  Indi- 
cator may  hare  aa  much  meaning  as  would 
a  Weather  Bureau  report  on  today's  average 
national  weather.  They  are  both  aware  that 
■ome  data  on  a  city  as  a  whole  conceal  great 
dlqMuntlea.  Meaningful  urban  Indicators, 
they  show,  must  be  "disaggregated"  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  different  pe<H>Ie,  families, 
organisations,  and  areas  In  a  metr<^>oUs. 
Neither  Is  overly  impressed  by  distinctions 
between   "economic"   and   "transeconomlc." 


They  make  It  clear  that  anyone  dealing  seri- 
ously with  urban  Indicators  must  address 
hlmseU  to  the  local  components  of  almost 
all  forms  of  available  data.  Barry  Oottehrer, 
assistant  to  the  mayor  of  the  largest  city  In 
the  United  States,  makes  a  major  proposal 
tor  "State  at  the  City"  reports  that  are  to  go 
well  beyond  the  usual  statements  about  city 
departments  and  report  on  the  "quality  of 
life"  In  lu-ban  areas.  Bis  article  is  followed 
by  Moynihan's  which  cuts  across  an  array 
of  social  data  to  outline  a  starting  i>oint  for 
such  reports. 

Indicator  suggestions 


In  the  September  I9fl7  volume,  with  more 
articles  placing  the  major  emphasis  on  goals. 
this  diversity  will  become  still  greater.  Thus! 
S.  M.  BUIler's  article  on  "Poverty  and  In- 
equality" will  take  the  position  that  a  mini- 
mum approach  by  government  in  any  so- 
ciety with  significant  Inequalities  must  pro- 
vide for  rising  minimum  levels  not  only  ol 
Income,  wealth  and  basic  services,  but  also  of 
self-respect  and  opportunities  for  social 
mobility  and  participation  in  many  forms 
of  decision-making. 


ArM 


Indivlduil  ind  group  vslues. 


Civil  libertits. 


EltclortI  participation. 
Tht  mass  media 


DixriininatiM  aiatnst  Negrow. 


CrioM  and  delinquaney. 


Tha  natural  envirannient. 


U.S.  Government  statitfical  series 


New  data 


Urban  csnditioas. 


Continued  utilization  of  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional commissions  to  eiplore  the  most  pressing 
proi>lems  In  the  area  o(  civil  liberties. 


Bureau  of  Census:  Biyearly  estimates  bv  States  o  f 
numbers  of  citizens  of  voting  age  eligible  under 
Stats  law  to  vott. 

Federal  Communications  Commission  to  publish 
national  and  local  time  series  on  the  proportion 
of  advertising  and  news  time  by  the  networks 
and  broadcasters,  the  size  of  listening  audiences 
and  tha  types  of  programs. 
Bureau  ot  Cansus  and  other  agencies: 

Separata  orientals  from  "nonwhite"  category. 
Statistics  of  intermarriage. 
Publication  of  Equal  Opportunity  Commission 
data  on  Negro  employment  by  sectors  at  in- 
dustry and  by  job  category. 

Survey  to  determine  whether  offenses  are  re- 
ported to  police  and,  if  so,  with  what  conse- 
quences. 

Surveys  o(  corporations,  government  agencies, 
etc.,  to  determine  extent  of  white-collar  crime. 

Surveys  of  women  to  determine  incidence  of  rape. 

Data  on  physical  characteristics  and  contaminants 
in  streams,  estuaries,  lakes,  air  above  metro- 
politan areas,  solid  wastes,  etc. 

Estimates  of  costs  and  benefits  (social  as  well  as 
economic)  and  other  measures  to  achieve 
specified  standards  of  quality. 

More  detailed  information  on  intercity  migration.. 
Employment  data  that  can  be  disaggregated  to 

areas  within  a  city. 
Information  on  location  of  jobs  within  the  standard 

metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA). 
Segregation  data  for  private  as  well  as  public 

schools. 
Local  components  ot  other  indicator  suggestions. 


Better  use  of  existing  data 


Compilation  of  non-Government  attitude  surveys.. 


Mors  detail  in  statistical  abstract  on  Negro  voter 

registration. 
Compilation  ot  State  and  local  registration  and 

voting  statistics. 


Bursau  ol  Census  and  other  agencies: 

Publication  of  key  indicators  on  conditions  of 
Negroes  (i.e.,  employment,  Income,  hous- 
ing, education,  voter  registration,  etc.) 
School  segregation  status  lor  all  regions  (not 

just  the  South). 
More  extensive  groupings  of  data  by  cohorts. 
Peritdic  reports  on  separate  categories  of  crime 

to  include  thorough  analysis  ot  data. 
Revision  of  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  to  include: 
(1}  Comparison  of  police  and  survey  data  on 
particular  offenses  and  (2)  adequate  assessment 
of  crime  rates  tor  similar  offenders  who  received 
diverse  judicial  and  correctional  treatment. 
Comtiining  ol  existing  series  relating  to  water  and 
air  conditions;  placing  them  on  a  common  basis 
of    concepts,    definitions,    and    methods    of 
measurement. 
Further  efforts  to  standardize  underlying  assump- 
tions and  procedures  for  estimating  costs  and 
beneFits  associated  with  environmental  projects 
aisj  programs. 
Census  data  further  organized  according  to  politi- 
cal jurisdictions. 
Taesber  indexes  for  every  SMSA  in  the  country. 
Urban  area  data  books  lor  the  nontechnical  reader. 
Furttier  efforts  to  indicate  the  limitations  and  in- 
accuracies ol  existing  data. 


Thus,  attention  Is  directed  to  aspects  of 
"spiritual  poverty"  as  well  as  to  neglected 
aapecta  of  economic  living  standards. 

These  differences  are  reflected  in  the  kinds 
of  new  information  implicitly  and  explicitly 
called  for  by  each  author.  We  have  freely 
adapted  their  proposals  and  added  a  ntim- 
ber  of  our  own  In  the  table  "Indicator 
Suggestions."  (This  table  will  be  continued 
In  the  September  issue.)  In  the  area  of 
United  States  government  statistical  series, 


I 


OOitr 


Research  on:  (1)  Intensity  of  commitment  to  par- 
ticular values  and  beliefs;  (2)  relation  betwetn 
apparent  reduction  of  ethnocentrism  and  growth 
or  mora  Intellectual  evaluations;  (3)  extent  ol 
concern  over  leisure;  (4)  extent  of  loss  of  be- 
longingness,  loss  ol  norms,  uprootedness,  etc.; 
and  (5)  relationship  between  overt  acts  anil  ex- 
pressed values. 

Research  on:  (1)  Effectiveness  of  fair  housin:. 
employment,  and  education  acts;  (2)  the  uttcat 
of  academic  freedom;  and  (3)  the  effects  o( 
pornography. 

Development  of  tools  to  evaluate  such  complei 
questions  as  the  relationship  between  non- 
violent demonstrations  and  respect  for  law. 

More  research  by  such  institutions  as  Columbia's 
Center  for  Research  and  Education  in  American 
Liberties. 

Research  on:  (1)  Factors  affecting  turnout  and 
registration;  (2)  characteristics  of  those  who 
run  for  office;  and  (3)  Influence  ot  turnout  on 
parties  and  local  governmaat 

Professional  appraisals  of  extent  of  depth  reportin| 
systems  and  adHorial  professionalism. 

Research  into  the  effect  ol  mass  media  on  values 
and  behavior,  where  people  get  inloimstion, 
and  functions  of  newspapers. 

More  extensive  analysis  of  existing  data. 
Repeated  standardized  field  observation  studies  of 

Negro  communities  and  problem  areas  (lor  race 

relations). 


Assessment  of  alternative  crime  control  measures, 
including  their  unintended  consequences,  such 
as  other  kinds  of  crimes. 


Development  ot  statistical  information  on  environ- 
mental quality  for  more  effective  pollutioii- 
abatement  programs. 


Research  on:  (1)  Partlcipalion  in  all  aspects  o< 
community  lile;  (2)  use  of  cultural  facilities; 
(3)  changing  social  and  economic  structure  of 
low  income  areas;  (4)  effects  of  urban  density: 
and  (S)  patterns  of  educational  quality  wiUiin 
SMSA's. 

More  extensive  support  of  in  situ  studies  ol  urbin 
neighborhoods. 

Local  components  of  other  indicator  suggestions. 


" "  'Aggregatlcs,'  a  form  of  mental  acro- 
batics In  which  nonspacial,  macroguessti- 
mates  are  juggled  in  the  air  without  reach- 
ing the  ground  In  any  territorial  entity 
smaller  than  the  nation  itself."  Quoted  from 
Bertram  M.  Oroes.  "The  City  of  Man:  A  So- 
cial System  Reckoning,"  In  Man'$  Environ- 
ment: Next  SO  Years  (Bloomlngton,  Ind.: 
University  of  Indiana  Press,  1967) . 


there  are  proposals  bt)th  for  new  data  and 
for  better  use  of  existtng  data.  The  "Other" 
column  includes  proposals  for  the  studies 
needed  to  provide  bo^  better  interpretation 
of  available  data  and  the  conceptual  frame- 
work for  more  effective  data  collection  and 
interpretation.  These  proposals  more  than 
reflect  the  authors'  ideas  for  improved  social 
Indicators.  They  also  reflect  the  types  of 
demands  that  are  now  being  made  upon 
both  public  and  private  data  gathering 
agencies. 

The  nature  of  these  demands  and  the  types 
of  substantive  Information  within  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  rooted  both  in  personal 
and  disciplinary  backgrounds  and  In  the 
characteristics  of  the  subject  matter.  They 
suggest  the  dlfflcultiee  Involved  within  any 
one  of  the  specific  areas  dealt  with:  civil 
liberties,  elections,  mass  media,  discrimina- 
tion, crime  and  the  natural  and  urban  en- 
vironment (In  this  volume),  or  poverty,  em- 


ployment, education,  physical  and  mental 
health,  art,  television,  and  the  broader 
aspects  of  democratic  participation  (In  tbe 
September  1967  volume).  The  subjects 
covered  by  both  volumes  will  present  only 
a  partial  view  of  the  rich  variety  of  available 
social  Indicators.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  identify — let  alone  analyze — the  myriad 
Interrelationships  between  these  subject*. 
While  the  reader  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  a  number  of  trees,  we  shall 
not  help  him  see  the  forest.  A  purpose  of 
these  volumes  is  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  some  available  social  Indica- 
tors. ImpUciC  In  this  effort,  also,  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  futlUty  of  simple-minded 
holistic  views  of  social  life.  This  may  reflect 
the  probability  that  the  growth  of  science 
and  self-awareness  can  lead  to  confusion  and 
ambiguity  as  well  as  surety. 

This  paradox  of  a  poverty  of  perspective  in 
the  midst  of  a  growing  abundance  ot  data 
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Is  a  central  problem  for  both  the  social  scien- 
tist and  thoee  who  attempt  to  guide  our 
society  toward  a  full  realization  of  its  po- 
tentials. To  begin  to  cope  with  both  the  In- 
tellectual and  the  policy  problems  presented 
by  this  bewildering  array  of  Information, 
we  must  attempt  to  develop  new  overviews 
of  society  and  social  change.  These  must  be 
of  a  different  order  than  the  verstehen 
theories  bequeathed  to  us  by  such  social 
philosophers  as  Spencer,  Marx,  and  Weber. 
Our  new  overviews  must  confront  the  social 
problems  of  today,  and  not  those  of  the  turn 
of  the  past  century.  They  must  be  open- 
ended  rather  than  deterministic.  They  must 
be  rich  In  concepts  and  at  the  same  time 
deal  directly  with  our  growing  array  of 
empirical  information.  Perhaps  these  vol- 
umes will  create  enough  constructive  con- 
fusion to  make  the  necessity  of  such  over- 
views apparent. 

THE    INFOSMATIOM    EXPLOSION    XN    SOCIAL 
INDICATORS 

The  articles  in  these  volumes  are  Uke  the 
small  above-water  tip  of  the  proverbial  Ice- 
berg. Underlying  them  are  many  less  obvious 
(but  rapidly  expanding  and  widely  dispersed) 
efforts  to  obtain  more  and  better  social  data. 

Among  the  historical  sources  of  these  ef- 
forts are  such  factors  as  the  following: 

The  Increasing  maturation  of  the  social 
sciences  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  this 
century,  with  ever  greater  attention  to  quan- 
titative methods: 

The  emergence  of  corporation  executives 
with  fact-based-styles  of  management  and 
broader  social  perspectives; 

The  entry  into  publlo  policy  positions  of 
a  broadening  array  of  Intellectuals,  pro- 
fessionals, modern-style  managers,  technol- 
ogists, and  natural  and  social  scientists; 

The  acceptance  of  the  "new  economics"  by 
both  conservatives  and  liberals,  with  increas- 
ing attention  by  both  to  social  as  well  aa 
economic  objectives  (as  Illustrated  by  politi- 
cal slogans  referring  to  a  "great,"  "free," 
"creative,"  or  "Just"  aoctety);  and 

Continuing  efforts  to  provide  more  rational 
bases  for  political  decisionmaking. 

With  such  factors  In  mind,  let  us  look  at 
some  key  points  in  the  current  expansion  of 
social  indicator  activity. 

//  economic  indicators,  xoh]/  not  social  in- 
dicators? 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  final  version  of 
the  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946  was  being 
drafted  In  the  Senate-House  Conference 
Committee,  the  Act's  provisions  for  the 
President's  annual  Economic  Report  were  a 
"sleeper."  Most  observers  paid  exclusive  at- 
tention to  disputes  over  symbols  such  as 
"full"  verstiB  "maxlmiun"  en:iployment.  In- 
deed, numy  participants  In  the  legislative  de- 
bate seemed  to  think  of  government  In- 
fluence over  the  economy  exclusively  in  terms 
of  spending  and  controls.  Pew  people  realized 
the  subtle  power  of  highly  credible  quantita- 
tive information  on  which  pubUc  attention 
Is  focused  through  presidential  messages  and 
Joint  committee  hearings. 

Since  then,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
public  reporting  provisions  were  of  strategic 
significance.  The  President's  annual  Eco- 
nomic Report,  along  with  the  accompanying 
reporu  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  have  become  an  Important 
Institution.  In  addition,  the  Council's 
monthly  Economic  Indicators,  published  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
provides  a  carefully  organized  set  of  eco- 
nomic charts  and  tables.  This  wealth  of 
tactual  information  on  economic  trends  and 
potentials  provides  major  premises  for  pri- 
vate and  public  decUion-maklng  even  by 
those  who  may  disagree  with  specific  presi- 
dential proposals. 

"If  we  have  highly  organized  economic 
Indicators,  why  can't  we  set  up  a  system  of 
wclal  indicators  as  well?"  In  the  Spring  of 
1962,  Raymond  A.  Bauer  of  the  Harvard  Busl- 
hess  School  posed  this  question  to  an  in- 


formal group  of  scholars.  The  same  question 
was  In  the  minds  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Conunlttee  when,  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  called  for  "the  systematic  col- 
lection of  basic  behavioral  data  for  the 
United  States  .  .  .  data  that  are  comparable, 
systematic  and  periodically  gathered."  *  Un- 
der this  stimulus,  with  sponsorship  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Bauer  and  a  few  others,  including  the  senior 
author  of  this  paper,  went  to  work  on  the 
various  sections  of  Social  Indicators} 

In  the  course  of  preparing  The  State  of  the 
Nation:  Social  System  Accounting.'  the  senior 
author  of  this  paper  became  increasingly 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  using  the 
precedent  of  the  Employment  Act.  He  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  high  government 
officials  and  advisors  in  1964  and  early  1965 
and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  a  series  of 
specific  proposals.  In  November  1965.  believ- 
ing that  subjects  of  this  imp>ortance  should 
be  publicly  discussed,  he  broached  the  theme 
in  one  of  the  new  Journals  specializing  In 
general  social  science  topics. 

"The  very  success  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Reports  is — from  a  broader  view — a 
serious  shortcoming.  In  raising  the  level  of 
economic  awareness  and  sophistication 
among  American  elites,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  contributed  to  the  'new  Philistin- 
ism' that  expresses  national  goals  and  per- 
formance in  dollar-sign  figures.  The  remedy, 
obviously.  Is  not  to  eliminate  the  EcononUc 
Reports.  Indeed,  even  in  strictly  economic 
terms,  they  need  extension  and  deepening. 
The  remedy  Is  to  counterbalance  the  mone- 
tary data  with  non-monetary  data,  the  eco- 
nomic information  with  non-economic  Infor- 
mation, the  quantitative  with  the  qualita- 
tive. 

"But  this  cannot  be  done  effectively  unless 
the  President  himself  provides  leadership  by 
centering  public  attention  on  such  'oounter- 
vaillng  InfcMTnation.'  (Carloads  of  economic 
data  had  been  regularly  published  In  the 
United  States  before  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  Yet  it  took  the  President's  annual 
Economic  Reports  to  make  the  country  eco- 
nomics-conscious. Nothing  less  than  an  an- 
nual Social  Report  of  the  President  is  needed 
to  make  America  more  consclotis  of  the 
factors  involved  in  enriching  the  "quality  of 
life'  and  moving  toward  something  that 
might  be  termed  a  'great  society.' " ' 

In  addition  to  awakening  interest  in  gov- 
ernment circles  not  yet  aware  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  article  also  led  Thorsten  Sellin, 
editor  of  Trx  Annals,  to  suggest  that  an 
issue  of  Tre  Annals  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  social  Indicators. 

During  this  same  period  Eleanor  B.  Sheldon 
and  011l>ert  E.  Moore  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  prepared  a  major  paper  for  the 
American  Statistical  Association  on  quanti- 
tative measures  of  "large-scale  structural 
transformation."  This  was  part  of  the  foun- 
dation's "Monitoring  Social  Change"  Project. 
It  led  to  the  commissioning  of  thirteen  papers 
by   different  specialists,   "each   focusing   on 


*  Life  Sciences  Panel,  Strengthening  the 
Behavioral  Sciences:  Statement  By  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Subpanel,  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  20,  1962.  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
new  Behavioral  Science  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  will  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  fostering  the  systematic  col- 
lection of  social  information. 

'Raymond  M.  Bauer  (ed.),  Social  Indica- 
tors (Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.I.T.  Press,  1966). 
This  work  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences'  C<«nmlttee  on  Space. 

*  Also  published  separately  In  London  by 
Tavistock  Publications,  1966. 

■  Bertram  M.  Gross,  "The  Social  State  of 
the  Union,"  Trans-Action  November-Decem- 
ber 1965. 


one  aspect  of  social  change  and  coverliig  a 
review  of  the  past,  current,  and  prospective 
state  of  trend  knowledge  for  the  particular 
topic  under  Inspection."  ' 

Also  in  the  Pall  of  1966,  The  Commission,  of 
the  year  2000  (under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciencea  and 
the  chairmanship  of  Daniel  Bell)  started  to 
work  on  a  broad.  Imaginative  probe  of  the 
future.  Its  two  alms  were  (1)  to  Identify 
problems  that  will  \>e  coming  to  a  head 
around  2000  aj>.  and  to  propxwe  appropriate 
strategies  of  new  institutions  to  cope  with 
them,  and  (2)  to  Identify  major  structural 
changes  In  the  society  and  related  shifts  In 
values  and  to  specify  some  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  these  changes.  The  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  circulated  privately  four  vol- 
umes of  working  papers  and  transcripts,  and 
a  selection  of  these  will  appear  as  a  special 
issue  of  DaedaliLs  (Summer  1967) .  A  group 
of  eight  working  parties  has  been  set  up  for 
more  detailed  consideration  of  particular 
problems,  and  a  further  report  Is  expected 
in  the  winter  of  1967-1968.  The  Commission's 
work  is  very  similar  to  the  FufuribZes  project 
of  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  in  Paris,  and  various 
long-range  forecasting  exercises  at  the  Rand 
Corporation,  Hudson  Institute,  and  else- 
where. 

The  new  Planning-Programming-Budget- 
ing  System 

Moreover,  In  the  Fall  of  1965,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  launched  its  new  Planning- 
Programmlng-Budgeting  System  (known 
widely  as  PPBS).  Potentially  the  most  sig- 
nificant management  Improvement  In  the 
history  of  American  government,  PPBS  has 
already  Involved  hundreds  of  government  of- 
ficials, with  widely  varying  understanding 
and  skill.  In  sustained  efforts  to  obtain  more 
useful  data  on  ctirrent  and  projected  govern- 
ment activities.  Whereas  previous  federal 
budgeting  was  mainly  based  In  the  listing 
of  Inputs,  these  modem  efforts.  If  carried  out 
to  their  full  potential,  would  provide  ap- 
praisals of 

(1)  the  direct  and  indirect  outcomes 
(benefits  or  disbeneflts)  likely  to  result 
from  . . . 

(2)  certain  types,  quantities,  and  qualities 
of  end-product  outputs  (often  Intangible 
services)   made  p>osEtble  by  .  .  . 

(3)  the  tise  of  inputs  whose  costs  are  real- 
istically estimated. 

These  complex  variables  are  employed  In 
making  long-term  projections.  In  comparing 
established  progranos  with  a  variety  of  al- 
ternative programs,  and  in  evaluating  policy 
alternatives  within  established  programs. 

PPBS  may  very  well  be  a  significant  in- 
novation in  the  policy-making  process,  but 
its  full  Implementation  must  confront  a 
paucity  of  adequate  social  Indicators.  In  this 
regard,  it  soon  became  clear  that  amring  the 
weakest  links  In  these  benefit-output -cost 
analyses  was  the  lack  of  (in  the  previously 
quoted  works  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee)  social  "data  that  are 
comparable,  systematic  and  periodically 
gathered."  No  conscientious  budget-examin- 
er could  rely  uncritically  on  the  data  pre- 
sented on  education,  mental  Illness,  crime, 
delinquency,  transportation,  and  urban  prob- 
lems by  scores  of  competing  bureaus  anxlotia 
to  justify  budget  proposals  by  magnifying 
their  past  record  or  their  future  contribu- 
tions to  the  "public  interest.'  Thus,  the  logic 
of  the  new  budget  system  originating  in  the 
pioneering  work  of  cost-benefit  economists 


■The  subjects  of  these  papers,  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  1967,  are  as 
follows:  popvUatlon  magnitudes  and  distri- 
bution; the  polity;  social  stratlflcatlon  and 
mobility;  labor  force  and  occupations;  wel- 
fare and  its  measurement;  recreatlonsJ  and 
expressive  activities;  cultural  homogeneity 
and  diversity;  family  and  kinship;  and  re- 
ligion. 
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polntad  unmistakably  toward  an  enlarged 
role  for  tranaeoonomle  Intormatlon,  partlcu- 
Urljr  infoimatlon  bearing  on  tbe  "quality  of 
me." 

The  Technology  CommiaaUm'i  eoU  for  so- 
cial accounting 

In  January  1M6,  major  support  for  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  social  Information  came 
from  tlie  National  Oommlsalon  on  Teob- 
nology,  Automatton,  and  Economic  Prognw. 
Despite  dloagreementa  on  other  aubjects,  tbe 
Commlaalon  was  unanimous  In  stating  that 
our  ability  to  measure  social  change  has 
lagged  behind  our  ability  to  measure  strictly 
econonlc  cbange.* 

The  Commission  called  for  some  system 
of  social  accounts  to  assess  the  utilisation  of 
human  reaouroes  In  four  areas: 

1.  The  measurement  of  social  coets  and 
net  returns  of  innovation. 

a.  The  measurement  of  social  Ills  (for 
example,  crime  and  family  disruption) . 

3.  Tbe  creation  of  "performance  bud^ts" 
In  areas  of  defined  social  needs  (for  exam- 
ple,   housing,    education,    and   welfare) . 

4.  Indicators  of  economic  opportunity  and 
social  mobility. 

Action  along  these  lines.  It  was  stated, 
could  help  put  economic  accounting  Into 
a  broader  framework. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's tranadepartmental  mission 

In  March  1968,  President  Johnson  formally 
assigned  the  following  mission  to  John 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare    (HEW) : 

"Through  the  program  entrusted  to  Its 
care,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  exercises  continuing  concern 
for  the  social  well-being  of  all  our  people. 
Already,  as  I  have  Indicated  In  this  message. 
It  has  become  possible  to  set  ambitious  goals 
for  the  future. . . . 

"To  improve  our  ability  to  chart  our  prog- 
ress, I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  establish 
within  his  office  the  resources  to  develop 
the  necessary  social  statistics  and  Indicators 
to  supplement  those  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  lAbor  Statistics  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  With  these  yardsticks,  we 
can  better  measure  the  distance  we  have 
come  and  plan  for  the  way  ahead."  ■* 

HEW  was  given  this  transdepartmental 
mission  for  several  reasons.  Under  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Its  present  Secretary,  John 
Gardner,  the  department  has  been  able  to 
develop  a  broad  bEj«  of  political  support  and 
respect  within  government  and  the  academic 
community.  This  has  allowed  HEW  to  assume 
a  Job  that  not  only  could  have  significant 
effects  on  every  department  In  the  federal 
establishment,  but  also  requires  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  a  good  number  of 
"free  Intellectuals"  from  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. Purthermore,  since  Secretary  Ar- 
thur Plemlng  under  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, HEW  had  taken  tbe  lead  in 
organizing  available  social  data  and  devel- 
oping new  programs  of  data  collection.  Un- 
der the  active  sponsorship  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  now  Undersecretary,  the  HEW's  Of- 
fice of  Program  Analysis  continuously  im- 
proved its  monthly  HEW  Indicators  (with 
charts  and  tables  modeled  on  the  Council  of 
■conomlc  Advlaera'  Economic  indicators) 
and  its  annual  supplement,  HSW  Trends.^ 
To  the  surprise  of  HEW,  a  White  House 
review  of  the  situation  ^owed  no  compa- 
rable transoceanic  work  by   any  other  de- 


•Jteport  of  National  Comm.issiQn  on  Tech- 
nology.  Automation  and  Economic  Progress 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U3.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  19flS) . 

>*  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Message 
to  the  Congress  on  Domestic  Health  and 
Education,  March  1,  1966. 

"HXnr  Indicators  (monthly)  has  been  re- 
cently discontinued.  This  may  result  in  an 
expansion  of  HEW  Trend*. 


partment.  Moreover,  even  within  its  own 
area,  the  Department's  key  officials,  with 
many  new,  enormous  programs  to  adminls- 
ter,  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  statis- 
tical status  quo.  They  wanted  the  better  in- 
f<Hinatlon  required  for  effective  handling 
of  ttaelr  new  managerial  burdens. 

Within  HEW,  major  responsibility  for  the 
new  mission  was  assigned  to  William  Oor- 
ham.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program  Co- 
ordination. An  economist  and  "systems 
analyst"  from  the  Rand  Corporation  and 
Secretary  McNamara's  office  in  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Mr.  Qorham  Is  also  in 
charge  of  the  new  PPB6  activity  In  HEW.  He 
has  organized  a  Social  Indicators  Panel  com- 
|X»ed  of  about  two  dozen  scholars  and  ex- 
perts from  universities  and  other  non-gov- 
ernmental research  institutions  and  has 
asked  Daniel  Bell  to  serve  with  him  as  the 
Panel's  cochairman. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Gorham  and  Bell, 
the  experts  on  the  panel  have  been  encour- 
aged to  consult  widely  with  their  colleagues 
and  to  seek  help  from  the  best  minds  avail- 
able. They  have  worked  in  collaboration  with 
an  ever  widening  pand  of  data  experts  from 
many  other  government  agencies.  Ttds  ac- 
tivity has  proceeded  in  an  open  and  non- 
secretive  manner,  with  increasing  coverage 
in  tbe  press. 

The  possible  Social  Seports  of  the  President 
By  early  1967  it  became  widely  known  that 
work  was  under  way  to  prei>are  professional 
materials  that  could  be  used  in  proposing  a 
first  Social  Report  of  the  President.  The  ra- 
tionale for  developing  such  a  proposal  was 
expressed  in  a  working  memorandum  by  the 
two  cochairmen  as  follows : 

"No  society  in  history  has,  as  yet,  made  a 
coherent  and  unified  effort  to  assess  those 
elements  in  the  society  which  facilitate  and 
which  bar  each  individual  from  realizing 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  tils  talents 
and  abilities.  In  order  to  allow  him  to  find 
a  job,  or  establish  a  career  commensurate 
with  his  talents,  to  live  a  full  and  healthy 
life  equal  to  his  biological  potential,  to 
establish  the  conditions  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  which  allows  him  to  live 
in  a  civilized  fashion,  and  which  provides  a 
physical  and  social  environment  which  en- 
hances his  sense  of  Ufa.  We  believe  that  these 
are  aims  implicit  in  the  American  purpose. 
We  believe  that  the  means  of  realizing  these 
are  possible.  If  it  Is  agreed  that  this  is  an 
appropriate  and  adequate  focus,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Social  Report  would  be  to  provide 
a  continuing  assessment  of  our  abilities  to 
realize  these  alms." 

At  this  present  stage  of  social  science  de- 
velopment, deflcienclss  in  both  data  and 
theory  Impose  serloiis  constraints.  Pirst,  the 
analysts  must  "make  do"  with  existing  data. 
Second,  they  must  also  get  along  without 
the  kind  of  "overview  framework"  provided 
for  economic  information  by  national  eco- 
nomic accounting.  The  first  difficulty  Is  eased 
by  the  aseiunptlon  that  the  social  reports 
themselves  would  promote  action  to  fill  the 
most  critical  "social  data  gaps."  As  for  the 
second  difficulty,  some  fear  that  this  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  Information  ex- 
plosion in  social  indicators.  Others  hope  that 
with  the  resulting  loss  of  perspective  there 
will  be  increasing  Interest  In  serious  efforts 
to  develop  operating  models  for  systematiz- 
ing social  data.  The  senior  author  of  tills 
paper  has  already  made  some  preliminary 
suggestions  along  these  lines  in  The  State  of 
the  Nation:  Social  Systems  Accounting,  and 
plans  to  continue  this  discussion  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  September  1967  volume  of 
The  Annals. 

An  awareness  of  these  constraints  on  the 
part  of  external  observers  has  even  led  to 
calls  for  quicker  actiOEi.  Thus,  the  columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  siunmsrlzed  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  as  follows : 

"To  be  sure,  an  annual  social  report  is  not 
going  to  end  congested  streets,  air  pollutions. 


and  the  shortchanging  of  tbe  oonsumer  In- 
terest. But  it  can  create  a  climate  of  con- 
tinuous self-correction;  a  barrier  against 
Irrevocable  mistakes,  not  to  say  dtsasterg, 
such  as  tbe  loss  of  a  Negro  generation.  And 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  business  now  before  the 
Nation."  " 

In  February  1967,  Senator  Walter  G.  Mon- 
dale  (Minn.)  and  his  group  of  ten  other  sena- 
tors called  for  a  legislative  structure  for 
annual  social  reporting  by  the  President, 
professional  assistance,  and  congressional 
ftartlclpatlon.  Their  proposed  "Full  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act"  (8.  843) 
parallels  in  many  ways  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  Its  major  sections  provide  for: 

(1)  an  annual  Social  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  transmitted  by  March  20  of  each 
year, 

( 2 )  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  assist  In 
preparing  the  report  and  working  on  the 
underlying  studies  and  data,  and 

(3)  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social  Re- 
port (composed  of  eight  Senators  and  eight 
Representatives)  to  review  the  Social  Report 
and  transmit  its  findings  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress by  June  1  of  each  year. 

The  sponsors  have  sirranged  for  tbe  bill 
to  be  referred  first  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ttien  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Public 
hearings  will  presumably  be  held  before  sub- 
committees of  each. 

OV*     UNSTSTKMATIC      NATIONAI.      DATA      BTSTZU 

"The  Johnson  Administration,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  reported,  "is  considering 
a  major  centralization  of  its  sprawling  statis- 
tical empire — hopefully  without  giving  it  a 
'police-state'  image."  " 

The  idea  of  national  "data  centers"  (or,  U 
one  may  use  a  popular  but  misleading  meta- 
phor, "data  banlcs")  has  developed  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  increasing  need  for  "ad- 
ministrative statistics,"  the  rising  capacity 
of  each  generation  of  electronic  computer* 
to  store,  process,  retrieve  and  deliver  such 
data,  and  the  mounting  aspirations  of  com- 
puter designers,  producers,  and  users.  The 
sodal  indicator  explosion  has  contributed 
to  Interest  in  this  idea. 

In  the  short  compass  of  this  cliapter,  we 
can  merely  identify  a  few  of  the  "data  sys- 
tem" Issues  made  more  acute  by  the  social 
indicator  explosion.  We  cannot  directly  dis- 
cuss the  broader  problems  of  "information 
management,"  the  so-called  "credibility 
gap,"  or  the  "doasier  problem"  (which  might 
become  more  acute  when  there  axe  more 
life-cycle  and  longitudinal  studies  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Otis  Dudley  Duncan  and 
Daniel  Glaser  in  their  articles  in  this  issue.)  " 
Our  remarks  will  be  limited  to  suggesting 
three  normative  principles  for  dealing  with 
three  basic  questions: 

Who  should  collect  social  indicators? 

What  should  t>e  done  about  conflicting 
data  and  interpretation? 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Congress? 

THK   PBINCIFLE    Or   MCLnPLX    BOCRCES 

Even  the  strongest  proponents  of  a  national 
data  center  recognize  the  need  for  some  types 
of  decentralized  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  data.  Thus,  within  the  fed- 
eral government,  we  have  recently  seen  the 
creation   in  HEW  of  a  National  Center  for 


"  Washington  Post,  January  4,  1967. 

"Article  by  Richard  P.  Janssen,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Noveml>er  11,  1966.  The  pos- 
sible difference  between  image  and  reality 
was  not  mentioned. 

"At  tbe  Russell  Sage  FoimdaUon,  Stan- 
ton Wheeler  is  exploring  this  problem  by  ex- 
amining a  series  of  case  studies.  The  subject 
is  also  Ijelng  studied  by  the  Budget  Bureau's 
panel  on  a  national  data  center,  although 
without  the  participation  of  lawyers  such  a* 
Milton  KonvitK  who  have  specialized  on  civil 
liberty  problems. 


Education  Statistics  and  the  National  Health 
Survey.  There  is  widespread  support  for  a  na- 
tional bureau  of  criminological  research,  as 
proposed  by  Daniel  Glaser  in  his  article  in 
this  issue.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  developing  new  sources  of  information  on 
the  volume  and  typte  of  sclentlQc  activities. 
New  government  programs  often  involve 
specialized  agencies  Ln  the  collection  of  the 
social  data  required  under  their  legislation — 
as  with  the  Negro  employment  data  collected 
by  the  new  Equal  Employment  Opf>ortunlty 
Commission.  True,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
provides  remarkably  expert  facilities  for  con- 
ducting surveys  for  other  agencies  or  process. 
Ing  the  information  they  collect.  But  the  im- 
pact of  the  Bureau's  work  has  been  leas  to 
replace  decentralized  data  collection  than  to 
provide  the  central  services  needed  to  facili- 
tate It.  The  next  few  years  will  see  the  growth 
of  perhaps  dozens  of  specialized  data  cen- 
ters nm  or  financed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—mostly in  areas  beyond  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  economics. 

This  proliferation  of  data  calls  for  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  increase  its  efforts  in  develop- 
ing more  useful  compendia  of  "processed" 
data  such  as  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  the 
Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
Qlven  the  scope  of  presently  available  infor- 
mation, these  documents  could  easily  Include 
separate  sections  on  civil  lil>ertiee  and  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture they  could  include  a  section  on  the  arts 
and  greatly  expended  sections  on  health, 
crime,  and  other  areas  about  wtilch  more  re- 
liable information  la  being  developed.  Pur- 
thermore, the  Bureau  should  seriously  con- 
sider producing  more  special -purpose  com- 
pendia of  easily  tmderstood  summaries  of  in- 
formation, such  as  the  urt>an  area  data  books 
•uggeeted  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  in  his  arti- 
cle in  this  issue.  Such  efforts  will  make  in- 
formation available  to  a  vast  number  of  citi- 
zens— some  of  whom  may  very  well  be  con- 
gressmen, government  officials,  and  political 
activists — ^who  do  not  have  the  machines. 
money,  or  skills  to  make  meaningful  num)>ers 
from  computer  tapes. 

Both  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  federal 
agencies  must  probably  limit  themselves  to 
tbe  collection  and  analysis  of  what  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan  labels  "pan-political"  data.  This 
notion  refers  to  the  simple  fact  that  no  piece 
of  information  is  apolitical,  but  that  the  type 
of  information  collected  by  federal  agencies 
has  been  and  will  in  the  future  be  designed 
to  service  the  widest  possible  spectrum  of 
political  interests.  This,  of  course,  places  cer- 
tain constraints  upon  the  statistical  services 
within  the  federal  government,  and  there  are 
certain  questions  they  cannot  examine.  For 
this  and  a  number  of  other  reasons,  the 
"multiple  source"  principle  extends  beyond 
the  federal  government  to  at  least  four  other 
areas:  local  and  state  governments;  public 
action  associations;  private  research  insti- 
tutions; and  the  press.  Cities,  regional  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  state  governments  are  col- 
lecting social  data  that  is  far  more  sophisti- 
cated than  is  possible  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
In  so  doing,  of  course,  they  usually  start  off 
with  Census  data  and  other  federally  pro- 
vided Information.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  business  organizations  are  increas- 
ingly engaged  in  surveys  bearing  on  the  wid- 
ening interests  of  business  enterprise.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  their  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  labor  unions,  Conununity  Chests, 
and  other  civic  action  groups  on  the  brink 
of  entering  the  twentieth  century. 

One  of  the  most  strategic  of  all  roles  is 
played  by  private  research  institutions. 
Whether  or  not  university-based.  In  the 
1920's,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search paUently  laid  the  basis  for  the  na- 
tional income  work  taken  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  the  1930's.  Maintaining 
tte  initiative,  it  then  mobilized  the  intellec- 
t«al  resources  needed  to  guide  the  conUnuous 
improvement  and  extension  of  thU  work  by 


government.  Although  there  is  (as  yet)  no 
comparable  institution  in  the  field  of  social 
indicators,  there  are  many  research  institu- 
tions with  rapidly  expanding  capacities  and 
scope.  Some  specialize  In  sample  surveys  on 
almost  any  conceivable  subject.  Some  con- 
centrate on  spedflc  subject-matter  areas.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  foundations — particularly 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation — have  conducted  path- 
breaking  studies  Involving  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  social  data. 

It  seems  both  likely  and  desirable  that  the 
present  multiplicity  of  sources  will  become 
still  "more  multiple."  Technically,  specializa- 
tion demands  it.  The  dynamics  of  both  po- 
litical action  and  scientific  research  suggest 
that  more  and  better  production  of  social 
indicators  by  the  federal  government  (like 
public  expenditures  in  the  Keynesian  model) 
might  have  a  "multiplier  effect"  on  nonfed- 
eral collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
The  principle  of  "systemic  dissonance" 

There  is  a  delightful  (albeit  somewhat 
terrifying)  ambiguity  beliind  pending  pro- 
posals for  a  national  data  center.  Among 
advanced  students  of  "information  theory," 
this  should  be  no  cause  for  surprise.  Infor- 
mation engineers  may  be  relied  upon,  in  their 
recurring  bursts  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  to 
contribute  to  misinformation  about  their 
work.  "Their  skill  in  the  precise  language 
of  mathematics  has  not  been  matched  by 
an  ability  to  cope  with  the  greater  ambi- 
guities of  the  word-language  in  which  math- 
ematics is  embedded."" 

One  view  of  a  national  data  system  Is 
rooted  in  the  "informational  retrieval"  prob- 
lem. From  this  point  of  view,  we  face  an  in- 
formation crisis  tliat  may  be  defined  as  "the 
overproduction  of  information  relative  to 
the  capacity  for  the  storage,  analysis,  and 
distribution  to  point  of  need." "  Under  a 
glutted  "market  place  of  ideas,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  informa- 
tion cannot  flow  freely,  an  immobility  prob- 
ably far  more  serious  than  constraints  on  the 
mobility  of  capital  and  labor.  The  exploita- 
tion of  advancing  technology  for  storing, 
processing,  and  distributing  information 
opens  up  new  potentials  for  "assembling 
scientific  and  tectinical  information  and  dis- 
seminating it  to  those  who  need  it,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  need  it."  The  more  naive 
model-builders  think  these  potentials  can  be 
developed  through  formal  structure  modeled 


"Bertram  M.  Gross,  "Information  Theo- 
rists," The  Managing  of  Organizations  (New 
York:  Free  Press,  1964).  Vol.  1,  pp.  210-213. 
Reference  is  here  made  to  Bar  Hlllel's  "An 
Examination  of  Information  Theory,"  Philos- 
ophy of  Science  (1966) :  "We  see  again  and 
again  that,  in  spite  of  the  official  disavowal 
of  the  interpretation  of  'information'  as 
'what  is  conveyed  by  a  signal  sequence,' 
'amount  of  information,'  officially  meant  to 
be  a  measure  of  the  rarity  of  the  kinds  of 
transmissions  of  signal  sequences,  acq\iires 
also  and  sometimes  predominantly,  the  con- 
notation of  a  measure  ...  of  the  Idnds  of 
facts  .  .  .  designated  by  these  signal  se- 
quences" (p.  94) .  Shannon  and  Weaver  tJiem- 
selves  contribute  to  this  ambiguity  by  stat- 
ing that  their  use  of  the  word  "communica- 
tion" involves  "not  only  written  and  oral 
speech,  but  also  music,  the  pictorial  arts, 
the  theatre,  ballet,  and  in  fact  all  human 
Ijehavlor"  (Claude  Shannon  and  Warren 
Weaver,  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Com- 
munication [Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1949],  p.  95).  Norbert  Wiener  has  done 
his  share  by  equating  the  engineer's  kind  of 
"information"  with  meaning  {The  Human 
Use  of  Human  Beings  [Boston:  Houghton- 
Mifflin,  1950],  p.  7-8). 

'•Bertram  M.  Gross,  "Operation  Basic: 
The  Retrieval  of  Wasted  Knowledge," 
The  Journal  of  Communications  (June 
1962),  pp.  67-83. 


in  accordance  with  the  hierardilcal  pyramids 
of  Wet>erian  or  so-called  "classical"  organisa- 
tion theory.  More  realistic  organizers  thinir 
in  terms  of  a  two-dlrectlonal  "grid"  or  net- 
work of  Interconnected  organizations.  Here 
the  emptiasls  must  be  placed  on  the  creation 
of  both  (1)  a  multiplicity  of  decentralised 
stations  and  (2)  facilities  for  the  rapid  in- 
tercommunication of  Information  at  a  level 
of  aophlBtic&tlon  that  recognises  date  dif- 
ferences. 

Another  view  emphasizes  oo-cvdlnatlon 
tlirough  standardized  definitions  and 
strongly  enforced  priorities.  If  limited  to 
certain  kinds  of  standardized  economic  data, 
this  could  unquestionably  lead  to  cheaper 
and  quicker  services.  It  might  also  lead  to 
two  critical  data  pathologies:  "hardening  of 
the  categories,"  and  the  monopolization  of 
information. 

In  the  field  of  transeconomic  indicators, 
the  co-ordination  approach  Is  particularly 
dangerous.  While  more  standardization  is 
needed  in  statistical  series,  there  is  an  equally 
serious  need  for  sustained  and  sophisticated 
challenge  of  standardized  definitions  and 
methods  of  interpretation.  A  splendid  ex- 
ample is  the  constructive  criticism  that 
Daniel  Glaser  and  All>ert  D.  Biderman  "  have 
been  leveling  for  years  against  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  Crime  Index. 
Although  sociologists  regard  the  index  as  a 
statistical  monstrosity,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  merely  been  carefully  following  the  best 
advice  obtainable  from  the  sociologists  of  a 
now-defunct  era.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that — 
with  large  federal  grants  and  contracts 
"guiding"  the  work  of  dispersed  data  centers 
and  research  institutions — this  experience 
may  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale? 

It  has  t>een  pointed  out  that  "official  data 
will  always  l>e  too  'official,'  reflecting  the  bias 
of  collection  agencies  or  the  institutional 
rigidities  of  major  interpreters.  The  cate- 
gories themselves  will  never  be  automatically 
adjusted."  "  Hardening  of  the  categories  is 
hardly  curable  without  continual  challenges 
and  debates  that  might  lead  to  recurring  re- 
construction of  categories."  Within  the  fed- 
eral government,  both  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau  have  often 
been  sensitive  to  these  debates.  Other  agen- 
cies with  a  political  stake  in  outmoded  con- 
cepts and  inaccurate  statistics  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  calls  for  innovation. 

Here  the  media  of  communication  could 
play  strategic  roles.  As  Fountaine  points  out 
in  his  article  in  tills  issue,  radio,  the  press, 
and  magazines  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
communicating  significant  information.  In- 
deed, their  record  in  keeping  up  with  tbe 
advances  in  the  social  sciences  will  have  to 
improve  considerably  before  achieving 
mediocrity.  But  there  is  also  the  role  of  chal- 
lenge and  expoai — as  played  by  the  long  line 
of  "muckrakers"  and  crusading  journalists. 
These  free-wheeling  ciuOlengers  may  bring 
to  public  attention  official  data  that  has  been 
suppressed.  They  may  find  flaws  or  inconsist- 
encies in  officially  released  data.  At  times, 
they  even  collect  information  on  tlieir  own 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  official  data  of 
the  next  generation.  Insofar  as  the  mass 
media  are  concerned,  these  roles  are  played 
by  only  the  small  handful  of  first-class  news- 
papers in  the  country:  the  Washington  Post. 


"  See  section  entitled  "A  Case  Example: 
Crime  Rates,"  in  his  "Social  Indicators  and 
Goals,"  Bauer  (ed.) ,  Social  Indicators,  op.  cit, 
pp.  111-129. 

u  "The  State  of  the  Nation."  In  Bauer  (ed.) . 
op.  cit.,  p.  260. 

"The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search is  presently  preparing  major  exten- 
sions of  national  Income  accounting.  It  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  see  how  quickly 
their  proposals  are  introduced  Into  ths  "of- 
ficial" accounts. 
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the  Nea  York  Ttmea.  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
ana.  perhepe  four  or  Ave  others.  Bortmuttely. 
•  heelthf  ye— t  Is  proTtded  by  smell  clrcu- 
Iftttaa  ptibUeattoiu.  Koet  of  theee— like  the 
irew  XepuWc.  tin  Nation,  Ramparts,  the  Jte- 
porter,  the  /-  F.  stone  Weeltt]f,  end  DU»ent — 
en  on  the  "Left."  Fortunately,  with  the 
cmergeoce  of  a  koow-eomethlng  "Right," 
eome  etowprogreee  le  being  made  along  these 
Unee  by  WnUam  Buckley's  ffatUmal  RevieriK 

With  the  Increasing  utilization  of  social 
tndlfiatan  In  the  political  process,  hardening 
of  the  categOEleB  could  have  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  pubUc  policy.  We  now  must  begin  to 
ask  whether,  as  we  develop  better  Informa- 
tt<m  retrieval  fadhtles,  they  shoiild  not  ease 
the  flow  of  dismmant — as  well  as  coordi- 
nated— ^Information  and  whether.  If  majoe 
parte  of  our  national  data  system  (such  aa 
the  census,  for  example)  are  to  be  made  more 
•yelematle,  to  tolerate,  preserve,  or  perhaps 
even  i>romote  the  dissonance  of  those  who 
challenge  the  relevance,  accuracy,  or  credi- 
bility of  official  data.  Should  we  not  recog- 
nize aa  imptwtant  role  for  "systemic 
dissonance?" 

With  the  Increasing  utilization  of  sophis- 
ticated Informatlan  In  the  policy-making 
process,  the  old  aphorism  "knowledge  Is 
power"  has  a  particularly  contemporary  ring. 
With  government  playing  a  greater  role  In 
the  production  of  this  Information,  there  Is 
an  obvious  danger  of  government  monopoll- 
aatlon  of  Information.  This  could  manifest 
Itself  In  two  ways:  (l)  narrow  spedflcatlon 
of  Information  produced  and  (2)  tight  con- 
trol of  access  to  It.  We  suspect  that  many  city 
planning  and  urban  renewal  agencies  often 
sit  on  data  lest  "progress"  be  Impaired  by 
those  who  would  leam  they  must  suffer 
"short-run"  hardships.  While  much  of  this 
condition  Is  the  result  of  bread-and-butter 
poUtleal  expediency.  It  often  stems  from  a 
misguided  determination  that  the  mainte- 
nance oC  Ignorance  Is  a  beneficial  form  of 
social  eontnri. 

A  more  subtle  and  possibly  more  slgnlS- 
eaat  problem  is  that  much  of  our  Information 
Is  being  produced  for  and  by  a  few  groups  In 
otir  society.  In  this  regard  Andrew  Kopklnd, 
an  Informed  but  skeptical  observer  of  the 
growth  and  utilization  of  specialized  Infor- 
mation within  government  has  warned: 

"There  Is  no  general  agreement  on  "human 
Talues.'  But  the  people  who  frame  the  ques- 
tions about  society  and  plan  the  future  can 
easily,  and  unconsciously,  inject  their  own 
values  Into  the  answers  they  receive.  .  .  . 
The  danger  Is  that  govemment  and  corporate 
elites  wUl  monopolize  tlie  business  of  quee- 
tloa-asklBg,  and  so  manipulate  the  attitudes 
of  the  aodety  they  are  pretending  to  eerve 
as  dUtnterestad  technicians."  » 

In  a  stmllar  vein,  oonservatlvee  may  argue. 
With  a  certain  amount  of  |ustlflcatlon,  that 
moet  emptrloal  data  generated  by  contem- 
porary social  science  has  been  motivated  by 
and  Bupporta  a  hbersl  critique  of  American 
aodety, 

■niere  are  no  simple  solutions  to  these 
problems,  which  will  become  more  acute  aa 
■odal  tndlcatcvs  are  further  Introduced  Into 
the  political  process.  It  Is  hoped  that  our 
dlacuaston  of  multiple  sources  and  "systemic 
dlBscmance"  win  suggest  some  possible  solu- 
tions. Thr  suoceas  of  these  solutions  will  in 
large  measure  be  determined  by  whether 
Congress  assiimes  a  creaUve  and  critical  role 
In  tba  future  development  of  social 
ladicartofa. 

THa  paufczPLB  OF  LXGiBuinvK  RiSFONsmn,rrT 
The  Founding  TaUxen  of  the  United 
States,  true  children  of  the  Enllgbtenment, 
clearly  wcogalaad  the  Infonoatlocal  func- 
tions of  government.  In  Article  1,  Section  a, 
thrsy  prckvlded  for  a  '*«"r"n1ttl  census  (the 
flist  ever  called  for  by  a  national  oonstltu- 
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tlon).  In  Article  Tt,  Section  3.  they  recog- 
nized the  importanoe  of  making  information 
available  to  Oongraas  Instead  of  having  tt 
carefully  guarded  by  executive  officials:  "TTie 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to 
the  Congress  Information  of  the  State  of 
the  Union."  In  the  BUl  of  Rights  they  pro- 
vided safeguards  for  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  as  well  as  personal  privacy. 
But  their  greatest  contribution  was  the  "sys- 
temic dlasonance"  bOUt  Into  its  provisions  for 
the  separate  authority  of  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Suprecie  Court,  and  the  states. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  review  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  "separation  of 
powers"  may  lead  to  deadlock  and  break- 
down or  those  under  which  It  may  lead  to 
imlfled  and  concerted  action,  nor  Is  there 
space  to  dlseuae  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (touched  upon  In  Professor  Konvltz" 
article  In  this  Issue)  or  that  of  the  states 
and  localities  (briefly  referred  to  above)  with 
respect  to  social  data. 

But  since  the  provision  of  more  and  better 
social  Indicators  Is  usually  discussed  by  tech- 
nicians whose  natural  orientation  la  toward 
the  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, we  find  It  assentlal  to  conclude  this 
discussion  with  a  few  words  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress. 

This  responsibility  takes  two  forms:  (1) 
the  alxlng  erf  new  ideas  (Including  those  that 
may  be  "bom  befoie  their  time");  and  (3) 
the  criticism  of,  aad  debate  on,  executive 
Information  and  piopoeals.  The  former  is 
essential  to  bring  hidden  issues  into  the  open 
and  rescue  creative  Ideas  that  may  get  knifed 
In  the  dark.  The  latter  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  almost  any  organized  group  in  the 
country,  no  matter  how  weak,  to  have  its 
views  expressed  indirectly  in  committee  hear- 
ings or  represented  by  some  members  of 
Congress. 

We  would  be  less  than  frank  If  we  did  not 
concede  that  the  great  majority  of  tech- 
nicians concerned  with  the  development  of 
social  Indicators  are  rarely  aware  of  the  con- 
structive role  played  by  Congress  In  laying 
the  groundwork  fet  major  Innovations  in 
public  policy.  Similarly,  in  the  development 
of  the  EmployuMnt  Act  of  1940,  many  of  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  full  (or  maxi- 
mum) employment  thought  almost  exclu- 
sively In  executive  agency  terms.  Some  of 
them  regarded  the  Act's  provisions  for  a  Joint 
Elcononxlc  Committee  of  Congress  as  merely  a 
sop  to  oongresslonal  critics. 

Twenty-one  years  after  the  Act's  passage, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has,  in  the 
words  of  one  observer,  become  "the  nom  de 
plume  of  the  world's  largest  class  In  eco- 
nomics. In  which  astute  and  overworked 
Congressmen  and  Senators  take  turns  In  be- 
ing pupils  and  instructors  to  moet  of  the 
Nation's  economists,""  It  has  investigated 
data  gaps  and  chanenged  one-sided  or  defec- 
tive executive  Interpretations.  In  the  sphere 
of  economic  data,  the  Joint  Bconomlc  Com- 
mittee has  probably  been  the  most  slgnlflcant 
source  of  healthy  and  Invigorating  "systemic 
dissonance." 

At  present,  various  members  of  Congress 
have  offered  a  wealth  of  Important  proposals 
bearing  upon  our  knowledge  of  social  condi- 
tions, problems,  and  change.  Am.ong  these 
are  measures  to  set  up  a  National  Social 
Science  Foundation  (proposed  by  Senator 
Harris  of  Oklahoma) ,  for  contracts  with  non- 
governmental agencies  for  the  application  of 
"systems  analysis"  to  social  problems  (pro- 
posed by  Senator  Nelson  of  WlacooBln),  to 
provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  (proposed 
by  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut),  and  to 
set  up  an  "office  of  legislative  evaluation" 
In  the  General  Accounting  Office  (proposed 
by  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut).  The 
first  three  of  these,  let  It  be  noted,  provide 
for  executive  activities  alone,  and  the  fourth 


for  actlvltlse  by  a  so-called  "autonomo™ 
agency"  to  help  the  legislature. 

Like  the  Employment  Act  of  I94e  the 
"Full  Opport\mlty  and  Social  Accouiitlnif 
Act"  sponsored  by  Senator  Mondale  and  hu 
group  deals  directly  with  both  the  executiye 
and  legislative  branches.  Obviously,  if  there 
Is  to  be  an  annual  Social  Report  of  the 
President,  the  President  will  need  sustained 
professional  work  of  a  transdepartmental  na- 
ture and  on  a  fuU-thne  basis.  The  legislative 
proposal  for  a  Coimcll  of  Social  Advlsen 
focuaee  attention  on  this  organizational  prob- 
lem. But  It  would  be  unfortunate  U  thle 
proposal  should  detract  attention  from  the 
equally  slgnlflcant  Idea  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Social  Report. 

Aa  indicated  at  the  begliming  of  this  chap- 
ter, it  is  posfiibl*  that  the  President  may  soon 
initiate  a  seriea  of  annual  Social  Reporu  to 
Congress.  This  could  be  done  without  new 
legislative  authority.  But  what  will  happen 
to  such  reports?  WUl  they  receive  serioui 
and  sustained  attention  and  review  In  Con- 
gress? Outside  of  Congress,  will  they  be  ac- 
cepted as  more  authoritative  than  they  could 
possibly  be? 

At  this  point  let  us  be  perfecUy  clear  that 
the  analogy  with  economic  Indlcatori  and 
goals  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  the 
nonecoQomlc  aspects  of  socUl  measurement 
and  social  policy— as  well  demonstrated  by 
the  articles  in  this  volume  and  Its  companion 
volume  of  September  i»67— we  have  Ugged 
far  behind  the  progress  made  In  measurlnj 
economic  change  and  ordering  economic  In- 
formation. With  t>roader  social  measures, 
the  complexities  are  sttu  greater  and  the 
dangers  of  oversimpUflcation  still  more 
threatening.  Here,  even  more  than  In  the 
economic  field,  we  need  legislative  respon- 
sibility In  encouraging  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches, promoting  miilttple  sources,  and 
nourishing  "systemic  dtssonance."  Thus  far, 
the  only  proposal  In  tlUa  important  arte  li 
that  of  Senator  Mondale  and  bis  ten  col- 
leagues (including  the  Chairman  of  ttw 
Joint  Economic  Committee)  for  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Social  Be- 
port.  If  this  Is  to  be  the  "aom  de  plume" 
for  the  world's  largest  claasroom  in  aoelal 
information  and  social  policy.  Its  teacfaen 
and  students — be  they  social  scientists  or 
legislators — must  be  willing  to  face  intellec- 
tual and  moral  problems  of  monumental 
dimensions. 


*>"The  Future-Planners,"   New  JUpvbtfe, 
Febriiary  2fi.  1007. 


"Stanley  Lebergott,  Men   Without   Work 
(New  York:  Prentice- Hall,  1965),  p.  174. 


CUBA:   THE  CRISIS  AT  OUR  BACK 
DOOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Is  facing  a  real  and  in- 
creasingly bloody  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  obliquely,  an  equally  danger- 
fraught  political  crisis  in  the  UN.  We 
also,  as  evidenced  by  recent  press  dis- 
patches, have  a  near-future  political  or 
military  crisis  at  our  back  door. 

Today's  press  stories  tell  of  action  by 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  indicting  Cuba  for 
landing  an  invasion  force  in  Venezuela 
last  May  8. 

Venezuela's  OAS  Ambassador  Pedro 
Perez  Monteslnos  called  the  Cuban  ac- 
tion "a  real  menace  and  serious  danger" 
to  LaUn  American  nations,  which  echoes 
a  timely  warning  Issued  June  16  by  syn- 
dicated columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan. 

After  extensive  research  which  is  the 
basis  for  a  number  of  columns  on  the 
crisis  off  our  shores.  Mr.  Rowan  asserted 
that— 

There  is  a  growing  feeing  In  diplomatic 
circles  that  another  great  power  clash  over 
Cuba  lies  not  too  far  down  the  road. 


And  he  pointed  out  with  Illuminating 
candor  that — 

Castro  Is  to  Latin  America  what  Nasser 
was  to  the  Middle  East — and  then  some. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  him- 
dreds  of  reports  over  the  past  few  months 
telling  of  Cuban  involvement  in  guerrilla 
confrontations  in  Latin  America,  of 
Cuban  involvement  in  unrest  among  the 
•newly  emerging  African  nations,  and 
even  of  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. In  this  latter  context,  reports  have 
circulated  that  Cuban  advisers  have  been 
fighting  alongside  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  against  American  forces. 

I  think  it  wise  to  closely  examine  the 
small  nation  only  90  miles  from  our 
coastline  and  the  recent  news  which  has 
again  brought  her  to  the  fore.  It  is  par- 
ticularly timely  today,  for  exactly  65 
years  and  1  month  ago,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  lowered  and  the  Cuban 
flag — the  lone  star  flag  of  Narclsco  Lopez 
was  raised  over  Morro  Castle  at  the  en- 
trance of  Havana  Harbor.  Cuba's  free- 
dom and  independence  lasted  only  57 
years. 

Now  a  member  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
C?uba  is  not  tucked  neatly  away  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  thereby  restrained. 
She  lies  only  90  miles  from  our  country's 
shores  in  the  middle  of  the  free  Western 
World. 

Despite  our  nearly  two-century-long 
light  for  Independence;  despite  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  Cuba  exists  today  as  part  of 
the  international  system  dedicated  to  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  America's  fight  for 
hemispheric  freedom  that  a  short  4  years 
after  the  first  batUe  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Cuba,  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  85th  Congress,  became 
the  "free  and  Independent  nation"  that 
she  is,  and  by  right  should  be. 

Cuba  today  is  neither  free  nor  inde- 
pendent. She  is  a  real  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere smd  to  every  cotmtry  of  Latin 
America. 

Despite  the  assertions  of  some,  Cuba  is 
neither  an  old  myth  nor  a  nuisance  and 
that  fact  should  have  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  the  trlcontinent  confer- 
ence of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican Communists.  This  conference  seems 
proof  enough  of  the  very  imminent  dan- 
ger which  Cuba  poses  for  the  hemisphere. 

This  conference,  held  in  Havana  on 
January  3,  1966,  brought  together  the 
most  pro-Communist,  anti-American 
forces  ever  assembled  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  this  meeting, 
the  delegates,  following  Moscow's  lead, 
openly  dedicated  themselves  to  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  those  governments 
which  do  not  meet  with  their  approval. 

This  conference  was  not  called  to  begin 
subversive  operations;  its  aim  was  con- 
solidation and  coordination  of  the  sub- 
version and  guerrilla  activity  that  al- 
ready exists. 

As  recently  as  May  18, 1967,  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party's  100-member  central 
committee  stated: 

We  are  lending  and  will  continue  to  lend 
aid  to  all  those  who  fight  against  imperlal- 
ism  In  whatever  part  of  the  world. 


Almost  daily,  the  newspapers  bring  to 
us  more  news  of  the  subversive  activities 
being  carried  on  throughout  Latin 
America  from  communism's  base  in 
Havana. 

A  letter  recently  published  in  Havana 
allegedly  written  by  Maj.  Ernesto  Che 
Guevara,  sets  forth  a  strategy  of  world- 
wide insurrection  intended  to  'spread  the 
forces  of  the  United  States "  and  thus 
relieve  the  pressure  on  North  Vietnam. 
It  would  seem  that  such  is  indeed  the 
policy  of  the  Communist  world  and  that 
they  by  no  means  have  given  up. 

Thus,  the  battle  against  communism 
does  not  exist  just  in  Vietnam.  It  is,  as 
they  told  us  long  ago,  a  never-ending, 
all -encompassing  involvement. 

The  view  of  Cuba  as  a  mere  ideological 
pest  is  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the 
facts.  Save  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Cuba  possesses  the  most  power- 
ful military  force  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Aided  technologically  and  finan- 
cially by  the  world  Commimist  move- 
ment, Cuba's  army  and  military  hard- 
ware have  dominance  over  any  Latin 
American  nation.  But  it  is  in  subversion 
and  terror  that  Cuba  is  the  greatest 
threat. 

Castro,  an  intelligent,  dedicated,  and 
zealous  revolutionist,  is  a  powerful 
leader,  well  aware  of  the  end  that  he 
seeks.  And  Cuba,  to  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  represents  a  victory — an 
outpost  only  90  miles  from  her  most  bit- 
ter enemy. 

Communism  is  a  patient  ideology.  It 
is  willing  to  wait  the  years  that  it  will 
take  to  bring  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
under  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  timely 
articles  of  Mr.  Rowan  on  the  increasing 
threat  of  Ci^ba,  and  the  press  report  of 
the  recent  OAS  action  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
candor  would  require  that  we  act  on  what 
is  so  clearly  visible  to  those  such  as  Mr. 
Rowan  who  have  examined  the  situation. 
Cuba  is  a  threat — a  threat  that  requires 
a  drastic  change  from  our  current  policy 
of  avoidance  and  blindness. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  that  our  cur- 
rent policy  toward  Communist  Cuba 
needs  careful  reexamination.  For  it  is 
indeed  a  necessity  that  we  not  permit  the 
present  war  in  Vietnam,  nor  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  blind  us  to  the 
clearly  defined  developing  crisis  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  spread  violence  and 
tyranny  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, a  showdown  seems  inevitable.  It 
will  necessitate  courageous  diplomacy 
and  visionary  plaiining  and  possibly  force 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  our  Western 
World.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  now 
preparing  for  such  action  despite  any 
other  crisis  or  other  conditions  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

BmiBiT  1 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  20,  1967] 
OAS  Vons  iHQtnsT  Into  Cxtba  "Danokr" 
Communist     Cuba,     already    condemned, 
boycotted  and  excluded  from  the  Western 


Hemisphere  family  as  a  subversive  force,  was 
indicted  anew  yesterday  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  for  landing  an  in- 
vasion  force  in   Venezuela   last  May  8. 

The  OAS  CouncU  voted  unanimously  to 
support  Venezuela's  request  for  a  new  in- 
quiry into  what  that  country's  OAS  Am- 
bassador, Pedro  Paris  Monteelnos,  caUed  "a 
real,  certain  and  serious  danger"  menacing 
all  Latin  American  nations. 

The  members  of  the  21 -nation  Coiuicll 
acted  as  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Americas  in  a  special  con- 
sultative conference  to  consider  a  long  list 
of  Venezuelan  grievances  against  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime. 

Venezuela  asked  for  appointment  of  a 
special  OAS  mission  to  seek  "additional  In- 
formation" about  Its  charges  through  an 
on-the-spot  Investigation. 

Mexico  voted  for  the  proposal,  although 
it  Is  the  only  OAS  nation  that  maintains 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

Cuba's  Active  Subvission  of 
Latin  Amebica 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Some  weeks  ago  Mexican  security  police 
swooped  down  on  Victor  Hugo  Martinez  and 
arrested  him  for  arms  smuggling.  Martinez, 
a  member  of  Guatemala's  Communist  Party, 
had  been  shipping  arms  from  Mexico  to 
rebels  In  Ouatemala. 

Mexican  police  staked  out  at  Martinez's 
house  and  were  soon  rewarded  with  an  Inter- 
esting visitor. 

Julian  Lopez  Diaz,  third  secretary  and 
cultural  attache  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City,  came  to  caU  on  Martinez.  Mex- 
ican police  grabbed  hhn  and  found  that  be 
had  >6,000  in  small  bills  in  his  pocket. 

Lopez,  a  former  Cuban  intelligence  agent 
In  Chile,  had  been  directing  the  entire  Cuban 
arms  smuggling  program  from  the  embassy 
In  Mexico.  The  Mexican  govemment  ousted 
him.  But  not  before  Mexican  agents  learned 
that  Lopez's  wife  was  Irlna  Ttapote,  the 
daughter  of  Victor  Trapote,  a  Soviet  under- 
cover agent. 

And  Irlna  Is  the  ex-wlfe  of  Ramlro  Valdez. 
Cuba's  minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  boss 
of  both  the  secret  police  spparatiis  Inside 
Cuba  and  the  agents  and  other  machinery 
designed  to  "export  revolution"  to  other 
countries. 

Three  weeks  ago,  four  Cul>ans  were  sur- 
prised delivering  men  and  supplies  to  the 
shores  of  Venezuela.  Two  who  were  seized 
alive  confessed  to  being  military  offloera  and 
memtjers  of  a  special  conunando  unit  in 
Cuba's  General  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
(DGI). 

The  two  commandoes  were  carrying  tlO,- 
000  In  TTnlted  States  bills.  Castro  oonllrmed 
that  they  were  "Cuban  volunteen"  and  said 
he  was  "proud  of  'an." 

In  Bolivia  four  days  ago,  the  army  claimed 
that  17  Cubans  are  fighting  with  a  guerriUa 
group  that  has  kUled  30  Bolivian  soldiers  in 
recent  jungle  clashes.  BoUvians  claim 
Cuban-trained  Brazilians,  Argentinians  and 
Peruvians  ar<  also  In  the  rebel  group — and 
that  the  whole  band  Is  financed  by  Castro. 

I  have  been  told  by  authoritative  sources 
that  Cuba's  DGI  Is  now  spending  $1.1  million 
a  month  to  support  stepped-up  guerrilla 
warfare  In  Latin  America.  Moet  of  the  money 
Is  to  train  Insurgents,  with  some  3,000  latinos 
already  trained  in  Havana  and  returned  to 
their  native  countries  since  Castro  came  to 
power. 

If  Cuban  subversion  worsens,  as  many  dip- 
lomats say  It  will,  a  name  to  remember  is 
Manuel  Plntero,  known  as  '^arba  Roja,"  or 
"Red  Beard."  Plnlero  (educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  married  to  a  Connecticut  girl, 
Lorna  Blrdsell)  is  director  of  the  DOI  and  as 
such  beads  a  Cuban  espionage  apparatus  far 
more  elaborate  than  either  United  State* 
citizens  or  Latin  Americans  realise. 
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A  half-dOMB  Soviet  sdvlaen  are  atUetaed 
to  th«  DOI  wul  th*  Rusatana  elMirly  are  fl- 
nanclng  Plnlero'a  operation,  dlreetlr  and  In- 
dlrecUy. 

Caatro  haa  pubUely  listed  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia, Oaatemala  and  Venemiela  aa  targeta  Tor 
rerolotlon. 

BcrilTla  appears  to  be  the  area  of  prime 
concentration  now,  primarily  becaiue  It  la 
militarily  weak  and  Ita  political  structure  is 
fragile  and  beaet  by  rivalries. 

Bvt  tbe  apple  of  Castro's  envious  eye  is 
Venesuela.  He  would  lite  her  <A\  to  give  Cuba 
the  strong  economic  base  with  which  to  carry 
out  what  Castro  thinks  is  his  rcHe  aa  saviour 
of  liBtln  America. 

But  Venesuela  is  also  the  prime  target 
because  It  la  the  beat  example  of  a  democracy 
In  the  area  and  the  Communists  feel  It  can- 
not be  permitted  to  thrive. 

Orthodox  Communist  parties  in  Latin 
America  used  to  complain  about  the  Fldel- 
Istas  cemlng  into  their  countries  and  stirring 
up  trouble  "prematurely."  The  orthodox 
Communists  now  are  cooperating,  in  Intelli- 
gence and  other  programs,  with  Castro's 
forces.  Thia  anggeata  that  the  Russians  may 
no  knacer  be  restraining  Castro,  and  may 
even  bave  authorised  the  party  apparatus  to 
cooperate. 

Interestingly,  Cuba  recently  made  public 
a  proposal,  supposedly  written  by  the  long- 
mlsslng  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  to  open  up 
major  rebeUlona  in  Latin  America  ao  as 
to  take  the  pressure  off  Vietnam. 

Ueanwhlle,  the  DOI  Is  busy  spreading 
agents  all  over  Africa.  Some  700  uniformed 
Cubans  are  now  In  Congo  Brazzaville.  An- 
other 700  Africans  have  been  trained  in  Ha- 
vana and  ntotned  to  their  h(»ne  countries. 

Slgnlflcantly,  an  the  Cubans  sent  to  Africa 
by  Outro  are  Negroes. 

Very  dearly,  the  little  Caribbean  Island  of 
Cuba  Rxma  large  in  Soviet  plans  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  communtem. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Jiue  18,  1967.] 

Nkw  Cuba  Caxsia  Looms  as  Sovist  Aid  Rises 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Moia  than  any  other  man.  Cuba's  Fidel 
Castro  must  have  watched  with  gnawing 
unssalniSB  as  the  Soviet  Union  led  Egypt's 
Oanul  Abdel  Naasir  into  catastrophe — and 
then  abandoned  him. 

Vac  Castro  to  to  Latin  America  what  Naaaer 
WM  to  tba  lOddls  last— and  then  some. 

I  hasa  lasiaed  eaclualvely,  from  dlplo- 
matle  aad  other  aources.  that  the  Russians 
bav*  iMPT— sa  sharply  Utelr  mlUtary  ahip- 
aoents  «•  Cuba.  In  tbe  last  few  months  they 
taavs  dflUvsred  more  than  30,000  tons  of  anu 
to  thalr  bristling  Caribbean  aaUlUte. 

At  %tm  same  tln&e,  Castro  ha*  eacalate«l  to 
uapnesdeBted  lereia  Cuba's  efforts  to  "ex- 
port revolution"  not  only  to  tJae  othor  Latin 
oountrlea  but  also  tbe  continent  of  Africa. 

No*  only  does  the  Soviet  Union  have  2,000 
military  adTtoen  and  2.600  "economic  tecb- 
Bidans"  manipulating  Cuba's  armed  forces 
and  economy:  tbe  Russians  have  attacbed 
key  men  to  Cuba's  General  Directorate  of 
Intelligence,  tbe  unit  charged  with  folating 
communiam  on  Venezuela.  Bolivia,  Colom- 
bia, and  other  countries. 

Tbe  critical  question  here,  and  in  other 
free  workl  capitals,  is:  How  much  are  tbe 
Busitans  encouraging  Castro's  increasingly 
bold  ventures  into  lAtln  America?  On  the 
surface,  tbe  Russians  I4>pear  to  be  a  restraint 
on  Cuba's  bearded  ruler,  but  diplomatic  and 
Intelligence  reporu  show  that  the  Russians 
are  ilayly  involved,  Onanclally  and  other- 
wise. In  most  of  Castro's  efforts. 

Thers  to  a  growing  feeling  In  diplomatic 
olrclas  that  another  grsat  power  clash  over 
Cuba  Uss  not  too  far  down  the  road. 

WHh  tlkto  thought  in  mind.  I  have  ex- 
plorsd  several  dtidomatle  aad  other  sources 
to  try  to  ascartaln  just  what  is  Cuba's  tn- 


teraai  aituaUon  twiay;  Just  what  is  Cuba's  new.  Indeed,  the  United  States  has  h«^ 
mlUtary  posture;  hsw  influential  a  role  are  T^nrkinK  toward  a  rM^tfmT  of  ♦S^ 
the  Russian,  playing:  what  efforts  are  being     Z^\Sj°^^J'^^tJ^^r^°l.^'^ 


made  by  the  Fidellataa  to  carry  Cuban-style 
revolution  to  the  reet  of  the  hemisphere. 

A  first  clear  point  is  that  in  the  four  years 
since  the  great  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  turned  this  little  Caribbean 
satellite  into  a  bristling  military  fortress. 

American  military  analysts  knew,  even  be- 
fore the  recent  st^up  in  arms  deliveries, 
that  Cuba  has  becoaae  the  moet  potent  mil- 
itary force  in  Latin  America. 

With  176  jets,  including  60  MIG218,  the 
Cuban  air  force  is  clearly  dominant  in  the 
entire  continent.  And  Cuban  superiority  has 
grown  because  of  legular  Soviet  additions 
while  the  United  States  holds  to  a  policy 
of  not  selUng  Jet  fighters  to  Latin  American 
countries. 

Cuba's  army  of  90,000  regulars  and  85.000 
"ready  reserve"  members  is  now  the  best 
equipped,  most  modem  and  second  largest 
(after  Brazil )  in  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  Castro  has  assembled  a  na- 
tional guard  of  100,000  and  a  7,000-man  navy 
that  boasts  modem  Soviet  subchasers  and 
18  of  the  potent  Kocnar  class  patrol  torpedo 
boats,  which  the  Buaslans  stUI  have  de- 
clined to  give  to  North  Vietnam. 

Castro's  Communist  redoubt  Is  now  pro- 
tected by  24  Soviet  surface-to-air  missile 
sites  and  an  arsenal  of  600  missiles.  The 
Cubans  recently  changed  from  Islandwlde 
deployment  of  these  missiles  to  provide  for 
etvicentmted  protection  of  Havana,  Santiago, 
Santa  Clara  and  Holguln. 

Some  analysto  say  the  recent  Increase  in 
Soviet  arms  deliveriss  Is  not  especially  omi- 
nous. They  say  the  Russians  are  Just  re- 
placing or  refitting,   arms  delivered  earlier. 

But  there  is  considerable  uneasiness  about 
where  Castro's  egomania  and  hla  need  to 
maintain  control  of  the  military  win  carry 
him.  Tbe  fear  is  thai  be  must  give  his  mili- 
tary men  something  to  keep  them  biuy— 
thus  more  and  l>old<r  incursions  into  Vene- 
zuela and  other  countries. 

And  that  could  spell  crisis — sooner  rather 
than  later. 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON  SEEKS  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLB  EAST — THE  RUS- 
SIANS STIR  UP  TROUBLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  contrast 
between  American  policies  aimed  at 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  Russian 
efforts  tilmed  at  stirring  up  trouble  and 
division,  wer«  nowhere  more  clearly  Il- 
lustrated than  in  President  Johnson's 
statesmanlike  speech  this  morning. 

President  Johnson  haa  clearly  placed 
the  United  States  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  cooperation  and  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  many  problems  of  the  Middle 
East. 

His  statement  this  morning  was  con- 
sistent with  American  foreign  policy — 
before  and  during  and  after  the  recent 
Israeli-Arab  war. 

President  Johnson  has  concentrated 
from  the  first  on  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  differences  between  the  Arabs  and 
Jews. 

The  Prefiid«it  asked  for  reasoned 
agxeement  at  the  United  Nations. 

He  repeated  America's  intention  to 
support  the  territorial  and  pc^tical  in- 
tegrity ot  all  the  st«tes  involved,  the  right 
to  life  of  all  states,  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  refugee  problems,  the  right  of 
Innocent  maritiine  passage,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  the  spiraling  arms  race. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  none  of  the 
five  principles  he  prc^wsed  for  peace  is 


principles  for  decades — in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  tJie  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  aiq>ear  to  the 
world  as  a  peacemaker. 

I  think  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
will  judge  the  President's  speech  In  the 
tone  it  was  presented — rational,  bal- 
anced.  fair,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
everyone  involved. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  con- 
trolled Intelligent  response  to  a  threaten- 
ing world  situation. 

I  commend  him  for  stressing  the  jus- 
tice of  the  right  to  national  existence. 

I  commend  him  for  the  humanity  ht 
has  shown  to  those  unfortunate  yictims 
and  refugees  who  we  always  the  losers 
no  matter  which  side  wins. 

We  have  a  splendid  (H>portunity  to 
reassert  the  American  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

I  join  the  President  in  that  noble  effort 


THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
nomination  of  a  distinguished  Americaa 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Thurgood 
Marshall's  long  legal  career  as  private 
counsel,  Federal  judge,  and  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  has  amply 
prepared  him  for  the  task.  He  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  each  of  ttieie 
positions. 

It  was  Mr.  Marshall  who  argued  tbe 
landmark  case  of  Brown  against  ttie 
Board  of  Education,  whkh  declared 
segregated  education  to  be  incompatible 
with  constitutional  demands  that  all 
citizens  be  provided  equal  protection  o( 
the  law.  It  marked  a  greater  legal  and 
social  awareness  of  the  difflcultles  faced 
by  an  important  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation in  a  society  which  all  too  often 
Judges  a  man  by  the  color  of  his  skin 
rather  than  by  the  caliber  of  his  char- 
acter. Happily,  that  day  is  passing,  u 
Mr.  Marshall's  nomination  in  itself  con- 
firms. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  of  the  highest  calitier; 
his  capabilities  have  been  demonstrated, 
and  he  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  providing  this  Nation 
with  the  same  high  degree  of  excellent 
service  that  we  have  seen  from  him  in 
the  past. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  PRE- 
MIER ON  THE  MIEMDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
deeply  contrasting  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Russian  Prime  Min- 
ister Kosygin  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
demonstrated  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween American  and  Soviet  interna- 
tional goals. 

President  Johnson  calmly  and  effec- 
tively preaented  five  enentlal  points 
which  could  guarantee  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  area. 

He  based  that  settlement  on  territorial 
integrity.  Justice  for  refugees,  respect  for 
international  maritime  rights,  the  right 
to  national  existence  and  limitation  of 
the  arms  race. 


The  President  asked  the  warring 
parties  to  reason  together. 

He  accused  nobody.  He  addressed  him- 
self not  to  a  "false  reoonstrucUoa  of  the 
past— hut  to  a  realistic  program  for  the 
future." 

And  he  offered  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  relationships  in  the  Middle 
East  which  must  emerge  If  peace  is  to 
endure. 

In  contrast  to  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponsible stand,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  propaganda 
advantage,  distorting  facts.  ai^ieaUng  to 
emotionalism,  seel^lng  no  solutions,  but 
trying  to  score  points  against  the 
United  States  and  the  West. 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  the 
Middle  East  has  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
and  ready  to  offer  its  good  offices  in 
securing  peace  tn  the  Middle  East,  In 
Vietnam,  and  in  every  area  of  the  world 
where  arms  Instead  of  reason  have  been 
used  to  attain  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
tbe  Record  one  of  the  finest  editorials  I 
have  read  on  American  efforts  to  secure 
justice  in  the  Middle  Bast — an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

I  congratulate  the  Times  for  its  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  tn  ttils  trying 
situation. 

There  being  no  objeclion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  KosToni'  AND  Mb.  JoHNsoir 

Since  the  hope  bad  been  so  slight  that  he 
would  show  some  genuine  statesmanship  In 
his  address  to  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  yester- 
day. It  cannot  tw  said  that  Premier  Koeygin's 
Etenie  and  pedestrian  performance  was  much 
or  a  disappointment.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
Mr.  Kosygin  failed  in  his  responslbUlty  as 
leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  on 
earth  by  rejecting  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  of  the  world  in  general  and 
of  ttie  Middle  East  In  particular. 

"rhla  does  not  mean  that  tbe  doors  are 
•utomaticaUy  closed  to  an  eventual  peaceful 
and  Just  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  ques- 
tion; but  it  does  mean  that  Premier  Kosygm 
did  little  yesterday — in  striking  contrast  to 
President  Johnson — to  keep  them  open.  It 
alio  means  that  the  Soviet  Premier  felt  it 
necessary  to  stand  before  the  world  tribunal 
and  engage,  in  hU  quiet  way,  m  a  transpar- 
ent distortion  of  lilstory.  In  crude  villflca- 
tion,  in  crass  propaganda  in  order  to  prove 
to  the  Arab  states  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
•Iter  all,  reaUy  is  their  friend.  Without  flam- 
boyance, vrithout  emotion,  the  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  nevertheless  harshly  reiterated 
the  almost  entirely  negative  position  taken 
previously  by  his  representative  in  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU,  a  deniand  for  return  of  the 
•totus  quo  ante,  which  could  only  Insure  an 
Indefinite  continuance  of  bloody  turmoil 
throughout  tbe  Middle  East. 

A  sUght  ray  of  hope  that  Mr.  Kosygin 
might  be  willing,  despite  bis  public  posture, 
to  undertalce  some  realistic  discussions  Ilea 
in  the  few  phraaes  of  his  speech  suggesting 
readiness  "to  work  together  [for  JusUce  and 
peace)  with  other  countries,"  with  special 
reference  to  "tbe  Big  Powers."  This  U  email 
evidence  to  go  on;  but  the  Inclusion  of  such 
phrases  could  conceivably  be  signiflcant. 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  obdurate  and 
accusatory  line  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  set  forth  a 
reasonable  approach  to  tbe  Middle  East  prob- 
lem. Employing  dignified  and  measured  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Johnson  addressed  himself  not  to 
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a  false  recanatructlon  of  tlie  past,  as  did  Mr. 
Kosygin,  but  to  a  realistic  program  for  the 
future.  We  only  regret  that  he  did  not  come 
to  New  York  to  make  his  speech  t>efore  the 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

The  establishment  of  conditions  for  a  last- 
ing peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
is  the  basic  American  concern,  premised  of 
course  on  the  recognition  that  Israel  not  only 
lus  the  right  to  live,  but  is  going  to  go  on 
living.  Once  that  fact  la  accepted,  the  other 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  can  be  mcMle  to  fit  to- 
gether— but  only  if  the  Arab  states  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  it.  Tbe  Soviet  Union 
could  do  much.  If  it  would,  to  persuade  them. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  refugee  problem, 
the  arms  problem,  the  water  problem,  the 
boundary  problem,  the  free-paassige  problem 
and  the  troop-withdrawal  problem  would  be 
capable  of  solution. 

The  President  stressed  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  see  any  method  of  peace- 
making tried,  both  in  and  outside  the  Umted 
Nations,  and  among  emy  or  all  parties.  He 
gives  the  impression  of  "playing  it  cool," 
which  is  Jtist  about  the  best  way  for  tbe 
United  States  to  act  in  a  situation  that  has 
be«i  far  too  hot  too  long.  What  is  called  for 
at  the  moment  is  no  precipitate  action  by 
tbe  victorious  Israelis  in  respect  to  Jenisalem 
or  anywhere  else,  by  the  Arabs  In  the  des- 
peration of  their  defeat,  or  by  the  great  pow- 
ers In  maneuvering  for  position.  This  is,  aa 
Mr.  Johnson  suggested,  a  time  for  mag- 
nanimity by  the  victors,  for  patience  by  the 
vanquished,  and  for  vision  by  the  Parliament 
of  Man. 


ORGANIZATTONAL  REFORM  OF  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President. 
William  Attwood,  who  was  Ambassador 
to  Guinea  from  1961  to  1963,  and  Ambas- 
sador to  Kenya  from  1964  until  early 
this  year,  has  written  an  exceUmt  article 
In  the  February  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  about  the  State  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "The 
Labyrmth  in  Foggy  Bottom."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FUTJtRIGHT.  Mr.  Attwood  ob- 
serves that — 

Some  of  State's  shortcomings  are  ita  own 
fault,  some  could  be  corrected  by  Presiden- 
tial action,  and  othera  are  the  result  of  con- 
greaslonal  ausplclon  and  niggardliness. 

He  goes  on  to  list  some  of  these  short- 
comings and  then  states: 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  expect  creative,  enterprising,  and 
strong-willed  people  to  continui^  to  enter  the 
Foreign  Service  at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder 
that  is  arduous  to  climb  and  not  very  re- 
warding when  and  if  you  reach  the  top. 

Mr.  Attwood  concludes  by  summariz- 
ing the  recommendations  In  his  article 
which  include  trimming  overstaffed  poets 
and  bureaus;  reducing  the  production 
and  distribution  of  paper;  dismantling 
the  "AID  bureaucracy"  and  putting  for- 
eign economic  sissistance  under  the 
State  Department;  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs. 

These  recommendations  were  not  made 
by  a  budget  or  management  specialist, 
or  by  an  outside  observer  who  has  had 


only  slight  contact  with  the  Ptoeign 
Service,  or  by  a  representative  of  any 
special  interest  group  either  in  or  out- 
side tlie  Government.  They  woe  made 
by  a  man  who  spent  5  years  In  the  State 
Department  and  who  headed  two 
embassies. 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
problems  of  adminlstratioo  in  the  flcSd 
of  foreign  affairs.  From  everything  that 
I  hear,  and  that  I  read,  morale  Is  appar- 
ently poor  within  the  Foreign  Service; 
the  Department  of  State  has  become 
hamstrung  by  bureaucratic  procedures 
and  USIA  and  AID  employees  are  frus- 
trated and  dissatisfied  with  their  status. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  thia  country's 
requirements,  present  resources,  and  fu- 
ture needs  not  only  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  Foreign  Service  but  also  in 
USIA,  AID,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  other  principal  Oovemment 
agencies  involved  in  foreign  affairs. 

With  this  aim  In  mind,  I  wrote  the 
President  last  October  suggesting  that 
he  consider  appointing  a  high-level. 
blue-rit>bon  Presidential  Committee  to 
take  a  new,  thoroi«h  and  objective  look 
at  these  organizational  problons.  I  know 
that  a  number  of  other  high-lerri  studies 
have  been  made  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service.  I  have 
the  Impression,  however,  that  some  of 
these  studies  are  out  of  date,  others  did 
not  do  a  particularly  thorouKh  Job  and 
still  others  made  recommendations  that 
were  either  not  accepted  or  were  too  gen- 
eral in  nature  to  provide  ^eetlve  skAm- 
tlons.  I  suggested  to  the  President  that 
the  needed  reform  could  not  be  accom- 
plished piecemeal  by  administrative  spe- 
cialists and  proposed  that  there  be  a 
thorough  study  by  people  with  broad. 
relevant  experience  both  in  the  Qov- 
emment  and  outside  it  whose  own  posi- 
tions in  life  were  independent  and  ^ii^x> 
were  interested  only  in  seeing  that  the 
United  States  has  the  best  possible  orga- 
nization to  conduct  its  foreign  relations. 
I  also  suggested  that  the  Committee  in- 
clude a  few  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  help  insure  that  the 
Committee's  recommendations  would  be 
adopted. 

I  would  think  that  the  Department 
would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  committee 
established  and  would  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  Its  employees  to  see  that  the  best 
available  minds  in  the  United  States 
were  set  to  work  on  these  organizational 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
problems,  including  the  problem  of  t±ie 
relationship  lietween  the  personnel  sys- 
tems of  the  Department  of  State,  AID, 
and  USIA,  are  so  pressing  that  they  will 
require  solutions  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  would  think  that  the  Department 
would  prefer  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reaching  these  8<dutlon8  rather 
than  to  wait  and  find  these  sohitlons  im- 
posed on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  hududed  in  the  Rscors 
an  article  from  ttie  January  27  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "State  De- 
partment Study  Ftnds  Uidomats  Avcdd 
Policy  Debates." 

The  PREsroma  opftceb.  without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  2.) 

KmnuT  1 

TB>        liABTKINTB       TK       FOGGT       BOTTOM — A 

CBRXqux  oy  thx  Statx  Dxpaktmxmt 
(By  WlUlam  Attwood) 

(Norr. — A  widely  traveled  Journalist  and 
onetime  aide  to  Adlal  Stevenson,  Mr.  Att- 
wood served  the  Kennedy  Administration  as 
Ambassador  to  Guinea  (1961-1963),  was 
Special  Adviser  to  the  United  States  U.N. 
delegation  (1963-1964).  and  was  President 
Johnson's  Ambassador  to  Kenya  from  the 
beginning  of  Its  Independence  until  this 
year.  He  Is  now  editor  In  chief  of  Cowles 
Communications,  Inc.  This  article  Is  drawn 
from  his  book  "The  Reds  and  the  Blacks," 
to  be  published  In  March  by  Harper  &  Row.) 

I  think  it  was  Ernest  Hemingway  who  said 
that  the  only  way  you  can  really  get  to  know 
a  foreign  oovmtry  Is  to  earn  your  living 
there.  In  my  work  and  my  travels  up  untU 
1961  I  bad  been  In  and  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  a  good  many  of  our  overseas 
missions.  I  had  friends  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  knew  of  their  frustrations.  Abroad,  I 
had  sweated  out  the  McCarthy  period  with 
them;  In  Washington.  I  shared  their  laments 
about  the  red  tape  and  deadwood  in  high 
places  that  Impeded  action  and  stifled  Ini- 
tiative. But  it  wasnt  until  I  Joined  them  on 
the  payroll — until  I  began  earning  my  living 
there — ^that  I  really  began  to  understand 
what  went  on  in  the  State  Department.  Not 
many  Americans  do — which  happens  to  be 
one  of  Its  problems. 

Some  of  State's  shortcomings  are  its 
own  fault,  some  could  be  corrected  by  presi- 
dential action,  and  others  are  the  result  of 
congressional  suspicion  and  niggardliness. 
Unlike  several  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, State  has  no  constituents — nobody 
who  wants  to  increase  its  annual  appropri- 
ation— no  aircraft  companies  or  farm  lobbies 
or  veterans'  organizations  to  fight  its  battle 
on  Capitol  Hill.  And  State  never  seems  to 
put  Its  own  case  across  either  to  Congress 
or  to  the  public.  Reasonable  requests  for 
more  funds  somehow  come  out  sounding  like 
a  cookie  ptiaber'B  plea  for  a  bigger  booze 
allowance. 

And  so,  while  I  may  sound  critical,  my 
purpose  Is  to  shed  some  light  on  what  goes 
on  in  the  labyrlntbs  of  Foggy  Bottom,  and 
try  to  stimulate  some  concern  about  how  to 
induce  qualified  and  talented  people  to  go 
to  work  for  their  government  and  help  formu- 
late and  carry  out  an  intelligent  foreign 
policy. 

The  State  Department  is  relatively  small. 
Its  25,700  employees,  of  whom  3,520  are  For- 
eign Service  Officers,  and  Its  annual  budget 
of  $393  minion  make  it  the  second  smtdlest 
department  of  the  government.  (Labor  has 
fewer  ]>eople,  and  Justice  a  smaller  budget.) 
It  Is  also  the  most  far-flung — with  117  em- 
bassies, 69  consulates  general,  and  79  con- 
sulates scattered  around  the  world — and  the 
most  verbose — a  large  embassy  on  an  aver- 
age day  will  receive  more  than  400,000  words, 
the  equivalent  of  an  860-page  book,  and  in 
Washington  the  Department's  distribution 
section  makes  copies  of  70,000  Incoming  mes- 
sages a  day.  So  perhaps  the  best  way  of  ex- 
plaining what's  wrong  with  the  State 
Department  is  to  start  with  the  paper. 

Paper  work  is  Invented  by  bureaucratic- 
minded  people  who,  like  Frankenstein,  later 
become  its  victims.  These  are  people  to  whom 
an  overflowing  In-boz  Is  a  dally  challenge 
and  an  empty  one  a  dally  achievement:  for 
whom  a  satisfying  week's  work  consists  in 
InltlaUng  as  many  reams  of  paper  and  de- 
ferring as  many  decisions  as  possible;  with 
whom  you  can  talk  of  "sustion"  only  in  terms 
of  setting  up  a  committee,  hopefully  one 
that  will  spawn  subcommittees.  The  chief 
considerations  of  a  bureaucrat  are  to  abide 
by  the  letter  of  the  regulations,  whatever 
the  consequences,  to  keep  a  clean  desk,  and 
never  to  "make  waves." 


There  are  fewer  bureaucrats  in  the  State 
Department  than  in  other  swollen  govern- 
ment agencies — AID,  for  example — but 
enough  to  make  you  wonder  at  times  how  a 
new  Idea  ever  bubbles  to  the  top.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  there  are  generally  a  few 
activists  at  every  echelon  who  enjoy  results 
and  do  not  regard  moving  paper  as  an  end 
in  Itself.  Keeping  these  activists  in  the 
bureaucracy  and  recruiting  new  ones  should 
be  a  priority  objective  of  every  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  production  of  paper  is  excessive  at 
both  ends  and  self-generating.  RepKjrtlng  re- 
quirements from  the  field  keep  embassy  offi- 
cers desk-bound  when  they  should  be  getting 
out  and  around.  Moet  of  these  reports  are 
copied,  distributed,  and  filed  away  without 
anybody's  reading  them  except,  possibly, 
some  specialist  In  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  Telegrams  get  more  atten- 
tion because  they  are  shorter,  but  only  a  few 
percolate  up  to  the  rtxth  and  seventh  floors 
or  to  the  White  House.  (Former  Ambassador 
J.  K.  Galbraith  once  told  me  the  only  way 
to  get  a  telegram  reed  In  the  White  House 
was  to  put  a  four-letter  word  in  it.)  Since 
so  much  of  what  is  reported  Is  of  no  practical 
or  Inunedlate  use,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
Washington  does  not  deal  with  its  overseas 
missions  the  way  a  news  service  editor  deals 
with  his  overseas  bureaus — which  is  to  ask 
for  special  reports  when  the  need  arises 
rather  than  to  expect  correspondents  in  the 
fleld  to  keep  filing  eyerything  they  can  find 
out  about  anything.  Conversely,  the  men  in 
the  fleld  should  be  spared  the  eyestrain  of 
having  to  read  or  even  glance  at  most  of  what 
comes  from  Washington  by  pouch.  (Our 
weekly  CIA  summary — naturally,  stamped 
"secret" — seldom  contained  anything  we 
hadn't  already  read  about  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  news  digest.) 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  stop  the  flow 
of  paper  Is  to  penalise  anybody  who  writes 
reports  that  could  possibly  be  avoided.  But 
It  won't  happen;  there  are  too  many  people 
who  need  to  produce  paper  In  order  to  Justify 
their  presence  on  the  payroll.  (A  Foreign 
Service  Officer  named  Holmes  Welch  recently 
defined  the  Welch  corollary  to  Parkinson's 
Law  as  follows:  Evtry  producer  of  paper 
added  to  the  government  roster  creates  the 
need  for  an  additional  consumer  of  paper. 
But  the  latter,  when  hired,  turns  out  to  be 
a  producer  too.)  What  happens  to  all  the 
paper?  It  piles  up. 

Aside  from  reports,  there  are  other  kinds 
of  paper  that  clog  tine  machinery  and  waste 
time,  money,  and  manpower.  Travel  and  ex- 
pense vouchers  are  Just  two  examples.  When 
a  Foreign  Service  OlBcer  goes  from  point  A 
to  point  B,  he  must  make  out  a  form  ac- 
counting for  every  minute  of  his  time  In 
transit  (0916 — departed  terminal,  airport  tax: 
70  cents;  0955 — arrived  chancery,  bus:  $1.25). 
Per  diem  rates  vary,  depending  on  where  he 
is  and  whether  he  happens  to  be  stationary 
or  In  motion.  The  reaultlng  voucher  Is  both 
complicated  and  time-consuming  for  every- 
one Involved  in  preperlng  and  reviewing  It. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  government 
spends  about  $10  to  process  an  average 
voucher,  which  can  easily  double  the  cost  of 
the  reimbursement.  It  can  even  more  than 
double  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Junior  officer 
I  knew  in  Spain  whose  quarterly  entertain- 
ment allowance,  which  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  was  only  $3. 

The  obligation  to  Justify  every  penny  spent 
not  only  is  wasteful  but  can  be  embarrassing. 
A  senior  officer  who  is  trusted  to  handle  top 
secret  dociunents  does  not  have  his  govern- 
ment's confidence  ^«here  a  dollar  is  con- 
cerned. I  remember  being  invited  to  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Gulnean  Foreign  Minister  while 
serving  at  the  UN.  The  taxi  fare  to  the 
Gulnean  mission  and  back  came  to  $2.40.  A 
few  days  after  I  submitted  the  required 
voucher,  somebody  from  the  administrative 
section  called  me  about  my  taxi  ride:  "We 
have  no  record,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  said  the 


voice  archly,  "of  any  reception  being  given 
at  the  Gulnean  Embassy  on  that  day. " 

My  favorite  story  is  about  the  Porelen 
Service  Officer  returning  to  Washington  on 
orders.  His  mother,  who  was  not  on  govern- 
ment orders,  traveled  with  him.  In  making 
out  his  voucher,  he  carefully  separated  his 
own  from  his  mother's  expenses.  But  the 
last  item  was  a  taxi  from  Union  Station  to 
his  hotel.  In  Washington,  there  Is  a  different 
fare  If  two  people  occupy  the  cab.  Back 
came  a  query :  "Did  your  mother  ride  in  the 
cab  with  you?"  His  reply  made  bureaucratic 
history:  "No.  I  took  the  cab.  My  mother 
walked  and  carried  the  bags." 

The  sensible  and  economical  way  to  handle 
this  kind  of  paper  work  would  be  for  the 
government  to  calculate  the  cost  of  moving 
an  employee  from  point  A  to  point  B.  Anyone 
traveling  that  distance  would  then  be  given 
a  flat  sum  to  travel  as  he  wished  Just  so  long 
as  he  got  to  his  destination  on  time.  TUne 
and  money  wotUd  be  saved.  But  It  might  be 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  people  whose 
Jobs  depend  on  processing  the  paper  under 
the  present  system.  The  Deputy  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Administration  told  me 
he  was  not  even  able  to  Introduce  air  travel 
cards  as  an  efficiency  measure;  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  a  vested  Interest  In 
keeping  the  system  cumbersome. 

Similarly,  ambassadors  should  be  given 
representational  funds  to  use  at  their  discre- 
tion without  having  to  make  out  forms  in 
qulntupllcate  listing  and  Justifying  every 
social  function  for  which  they  and  their 
staffs  require  reimbursement.  No  diplomatic 
missions  have  such  big  administrative  staffs 
as  ours;  other  countries  generally  treat  their 
ambassadors  like  men  of  integrity  and  Judg- 
ment— as  George  Washington  treated  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  when  he  sent  him  to  Parts 
with  50,000  francs  and  no  budget  and  fiscal 
officer  to  bird-dog  him.  But  that  was  back 
when  the  U.S.  government  was  too  small  to 
afford  a  bureaucracy. 

The  average  Foreign  Service  OfBcer  Is 
forty-one  and  makes  $13,900  a  year.  When 
you  take  into  account  the  education,  the 
training,  and  the  wide  range  of  skills  that 
the  State  Department  requires  of  Its  offlcers, 
and  when  you  consider  what  private  Indus- 
try offers  talented  executives  In  the  way  of 
salary  and  advancement,  the  wonder  Is  that 
our  government  is  still  able  to  induce  young 
people  with  drive  and  imagination  to  make 
diplomacy  their  career.  Despite  occasional 
directives  commmendlng  boldness  and  cour- 
age, moat  PSO's  have  become  convinced 
from  experience  that  the  way  to  move  up 
the  ladder  is  to  play  it  safe.  As  Averell  Harrl- 
man  has  said:  "I  have  seen  men's  careen 
set  back  and,  in  fact,  bvisted  because  they 
held  the  right  views  at  the  wrong  time,  or 
for  accurately  reporting  facts  that  were  not 
popular  at  the  time."  Caution,  of  course, 
becomes  a  habit  as  well  as  a  necessity  lor 
a  man  In  his  forties  who  needs  that  next 
promotion  to  put  his  children  through 
college. 

A  good  many  of  our  senior  FSO's  are  also 
stilTerlng  from  the  McCarthy  syndrome;  they 
have  never  quite  recovered  from  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  some  of  their  patriotic  col- 
leagues hounded  and  persecuted  by  the  late 
senator  without  either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  being  willing  to  stick  up 
for  them.  Moreover,  a  potential  executive 
who  because  of  the  seniority  system  Is  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  execu- 
tive ability  in  his  middle  years  becomes 
bleached  out.  If  he  does  get  to  be  a  chief  of 
mission,  he  has  often  lost  the  capacity  (or 
controlled  indignation — for  sticking  his  neck 
out — that  U   vital  to  effective  leadership. 

A  system  which  rewards  seniority  rather 
than  ability  can  produce  absurd  situations. 
I  have  a  friend  who  was  made  an  FSO-1  at 
thirty-nine.  The  next  rung  on  the  ladder  Ifl 
Career  Minister.  According  to  existing  regu- 
lations, be  could  not  become  a  CM  imUl  he 


«BS  fifty.  Yet  the  regulstlona  alao  stated 
that  aa  offleer  who  la  not  promoted  for  ten 
years  is  subject  to  "aelectlon-out" — a  euphe- 
mism for  being  fired. 

From  what  I  bave  seen  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  greatest  concentration  of 
executive  talent  can  be  found  In  the  thirty- 
five  to  forty-flve  age  bracket.  But  most  of 
these  men  ani  women  are  upper-middle- 
level  FBO-S's  and  -4's.  Above  them  in  the 
hierarchy,  ■■  of  December,  1940,  were  7  Career 
Ambaaaadors,  63  Career  lAnleters,  313  FBO- 
1-8,  and  462  FBO-a's.  With  about  S6  ambas- 
gadorshlps  available  each  year — of  which  • 
quarter  are  filled  by  political  appointees — 
the  chances  of  a  substantial  number  getting 
top  Jobs  In  their  nxwt  productive  and  vigor- 
ous years  are  practically  nonexistent. 

What  is  also  discouraging  to  talented 
middle-grade  officers  la  that  the  higher  eche- 
lons are  cluttered  with  deadwood — ^wltb  peo- 
{^  who  drifted  up  the  ladder  because  some- 
body on  a  promotion  p«mel  wanted  to  give 
good  old  Joe  or  Charlie  a  break.  (I  know  of 
one  of  theae  good  old  Joes  who  waa  finally 
moved  oat  at  an  African  post — he  had  re- 
fused to  entertain  Africans  in  bis  house— 
and  waa  transferred  to  a  bigger  poet  com- 
mensurate with  hlB  rank.)  The  deadwood  are 
usually  offlcers  with  bland  recorda,  with  no 
black  marks  on  their  elBcleney  reporta,  with 
no  history  of  ever  having  gotten  out  of  line 
or  rocked  the  boat  or  questioned  their  tn- 
stnictlona.  A  good  energetic  officer,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  pnaaed  over  for  promotion. 
If  he  lacks  friends  in  the  EstabUabment.  on 
the  basla  oC  one  negative  efficiency  report 
written  by  one  superior  wbo  might  not  have 
Uked  the  way  he  dr eased.  ,(I  personally  Inter- 
ceded In  one  such  case.) 

Some  offlcers  who  manage  to  reach  the  top 
after  long  yean  of  patient  subordination 
tend  to  become  martinets — ^like  British  pub- 
lic-school boys  hazing  their  Juniors  because 
they  were  once  haaed  themselves.  And  their 
wives  can  be  eren  more  dictatorial:  I  have 
known  of  acme  who  ordered  the  wives  of  staff 
members  around  like  servants;  one  who  put 
s  hairdresser  off  limits  to  other  wives  because 
she  dldnt  like  him;  one  who  insisted  the 
staff  speak  to  her  In  French;  one  who  would 
whimsically  appropriate  a  cook  or  piece  of 
furniture  from  subordinates.  A  book  could 
be  written  about  the  dragon  ladlea  who  have 
dominated  aoose  of  our  embassies  in  the  paat. 

Hans  Uorgentbau  has  said  that  elimina- 
tion of  half  of  States  employees  "could  by 
Itself  not  fall  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  Department."*  His  figure  may  be  blgb; 
I  would  say  a  fourth  could  be  spared  to  good 
advantage,  particularly  In  Waahlngton  and 
Burope.  For  State  la  both  over-  and  under- 
staffed. It  la  ov«vtaffed,  for  example.  In 
Foggy  Bottom  eonunltteca  where  ten  people 
will  spend  twenty  man-hours  preparing  a 
paper  that  one  able  man  could  prepne  In 
two;  and  it  ia  trnderatafTed  tn  plaeea  like 
Africa,  where  substantive  officers  usually 
work  a  sixty-to-aerenty-hour  week.  If  dead- 
wood  could  be  got  rid  of,  there  would  still  be 
a  problem  of  maldlstribtttk>n  of  personnel, 
both  m  Washingtoai  and  In  the  fleld.  On  the 
sixth  and  seventh  floora,  our  top  officials  are 
too  busy  every  day  of  the  week  to  do  mu^ 
original  thinking:  down  below,  the  »>»*Ttfciny 
Is  cc^ecUve— a  new  idea  must  be  vetted  by 
several  bureaus  before  It  goes  upstairs — 
and  the  result  is  papora  and  reporta  that 
reflect  the  loweat  conunon  deaomtnator  of 
Judgment. 

Anyone  wbo  haa  aerred  on  a  committee 
undersUnds  the  problem.  Ifoat  people  who 
attend  committee  BMetings  have  no  definite 
Meas  of  their  own;  they  come  prepared  only 
to  pass  Judgment  on  what  aomebody  else 
■uggests,  to  support  or  knock  down  a  new 
Idea,  depending  on  how  they  think  the  man 
they  want  to  Impreaa  feels  about  it. 

In  general,  new  Ideas  are  not  pc^ulaz 
among  the  oommlttee-mlnded  layers  of  per- 
sonnel that   Ue  between   desk   offlcers   and 


aaslatant  aeeretartes.  (Tbeae  are  tbe  layers 
where  aenloc  deadwood  stacks  up  tn  Wash- 
ington.) A  new  Idea  Is  Ukely  to  require  zerl- 
Biona  of  exlatlng  policy  papan,  guldrtinea, 
and  contingency  plana.  Ilils  TTm^nM  addi- 
tional work — real  work,  not  Just  going  to 
meetings:  It  alao  implies  that  present  policies, 
which  everyone  haa  spent  years  defeiullng 
and  Justifying,  ml^t  be  faxaty.  (Guinea, 
we  naay  recaU.  waa  labeled  "lost"  back  in 
1961.)  Thua,  new  Ideaa  run  into  a  kind  of 
vested,  autcmatlo  resistance.  Chester  Bowles 
was  unpopular  in  the  BitabUahment  not  only 
becauae  he  promoted  yaaata  men  cm  merit 
but  because  he  generated  too  many  fresh 
and  unsettling  Ideas. 

The  layers  of  fat  In  State's  midsection  sOso 
hold  up  action  on  all  kinds  of  requests  from. 
the  field.  Clearances  often  take  time  becauae 
officers  Initialing  a  iiaper  feel  obliged  to  sug- 
gest some  changes  if  only  to  show  they  have 
read  it.  When  we  asked  Washington  three 
weeks  In  advance  for  a  letter  from  President 
Jfdmson  to  Kenyatta  on  a  national  holiday, 
nothing  happened,  even  though  we  had  sent 
along  a  proposed  draft,  until  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks of  the  Bureau  at  African  Affairs  per- 
sonally went  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  got 
It  out  to  us  by  telegram  Just  In  time.  I  waa 
told  later  this  letter  waa  "an  example  of  the 
Department  at  its  collective  worst." 

Our  Buroi>ean  embaaaiea  are^  not  unlike 
Washington.  Most  of  them  are  overstaffed, 
with  paper  producers.  Auatrla,  for  example, 
may  be  a  small  neutralist  country  that  Isn't 
making  any  history  these  days,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  diplomatic  establishment 
In  Vienna  appropriate  to  a  major  power  or 
to  an  Important  listening  post — which  la 
what  Vienna  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  Paris, 
there  are  twenty-one  people  in  the  agricul- 
tural attache's  oflloe  Just  to  cover  France; 
in  Nairobi  we  had  one  man  and  a  secretary 
reporting  on  seven  countries  and  handling 
PL480  sales  as  well.  Four  economic  offlcers 
are  assigned  to  Tbe  Hague;  we  had  one  In 
NairobL  A  Junior  administrative  officer  on 
my  staff  in  Conakry  was  transferred  to  a  large 
embassy  in  Eruope;  be  wrote  me  later  com- 
plaining that  he  could  ftTi<B^  Viii^  day's  work 
by  10  AM. — ^there  were  fifty-two  people  em- 
ployed in  the  embassy's  budget  and  fiscal 
section  alone. 

I  never  talked  to  anyone  in  Washington 
who  didn't  agree  our  European  posts  were 
too  big.  Yet  nothing  ia  done  about  them.  The 
Department'a  top  braaa  la  largely  Surope- 
oriented;  they  si>ent  a  good  part  of  their  ca- 
reers there  and  tend  to  regard  anything  that 
hai^>ens  In  the  rest  of  the  world  as  being  of 
marginal  signiflcance,  tbe  way  It  was  in  tlie 
thirties.  I  remember  talking  to  one  of  our 
senior  ambassadors,  a  longtime  member  of 
the  State  Department  Establishment,  when  I 
passed  through  Europe  on  my  way  home  from 
Nairobi.  He  asked  me,  In  all  seriousness,  what 
Oie  capital  of  Kenya  was  and  wbo  Its  Presi- 
dent was.  An  aide  later  told  me  that  the 
ambassador  had  no  Interest  in  anything 
south  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  overworked  FBO  in  Africa  and  the  less 
meaningfully  employed  FBO  In  Europe  have 
one  thing  In  common;  they  are  both  under- 
paid. Only  10  percent  of  our  FSO's  make 
$20,000,  which  Itself  is  not  high  by  corporate 
executive  standards.  And  the  expense  ac- 
counts that  embelllsfa  the  average  bualnesa- 
Boan'a  way  of  life  dont  exist  In  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  seventeen  dollars  per  diem  an 
F80  or  ambassador  gets  on  eonstiltatlon  In 
Waahlngtoa  barely  covers  his  hotei  room; 
there  is  nothing  left  over  for  meals,  lanndry, 
or  taxlcaba.  In  the  fleld,  representation  funds. 
In  my  experience,  never  fully  covered  legiti- 
mate entertainment,  and  our  embassy  officers 
were  always  out  of  pocket.  In  Nairobi  we  were 
the  only  diplomatic  mission  too  poor  to  give 
a  party  on  our  national  holiday.  Travel  was 
also  restricted  for  lack  of  funds.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  company  whose  overseas  sales  man- 


agers come  home  aa  Inf  raqnentty  as  our  am- 
baaaadozs  rctam  to  WaabingtaK. 

Even  If  aarptns  and  supsnanxosfted  per- 
sonnel were  weeded  out  of  the  State  Dep*rt- 
nent,  the  savings  woxild  not  begin  to  meet 
tbe  dlplnmatte  reqntremsnts  at  a  naUoD  with 
socb  worldwide  Interests  aa  the  United  Statea. 
If  you  mm  pare  the  budgets  at  State  and  De- 
fense, you  will  note  that  we  are  spending 
about  160  times  more  money  on  our  mlUtary 
establtahment  than  on  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment wboae  Job  la  to  defend  and  advance  our 
interests  without  war. 

One  reason  that  our  nonmUltary  agencies 
arc  on  short  ratlona  while  DcCenae  generally 
geta  even  more  than  it  aaka  for  from  tbe 
Congress  ia  pubhc  relatkma;  State,  aa  I  have 
pointed  oat,  has  no  oonatltuenta  and  no 
lobbies.  The  Pentagon  spends  nearly  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  on  its  own  public  relatfona  wblle 
State's  budget  for  explaining  UB.  foreign 
policy  to  the  American  people  la  only  $3.1 
million.  And  the  Pentagon,  unlike  State,  has 
companlss  with  defense  contracts,  veterans' 
organlzatlans,  and  governors  and  other  local 
olllrlals  continually  prwsing  Capitol  HUl  for 
larger  military  appropriations.  Tb»  eomula- 
tlve  effect  at  all  this  public  relstlssis  effort 
Is  to  make  It  hard  for  a  iiniign— ninii  to  vote 
to  eliminate  waste  in  the  Pentagon  but  easy 
for  him  politically  to  attack  "eztravaganoe" 
in  State.  U8IB,  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
other  agencies  whose  miaslons  seem  to  be 
less  dramatic  than  that  of  our  uniformed 
services. 

Most  Americans  are  still  prone  to  regard 
our  "boys"  (as  poUtldana  call  onr  nken  In 
uniform)  in  Oermany  or  ^lerevcr  aa  deaerv- 
Ing  at  everything  we  can  give  them,  prefer- 
ably at  the  expenae  of  the  dudea  tn  atrlped 
pants.  The  "boy"  may  be  In  ebsrge  of  the 
bar  at  an  officer's  club  In  8|Mkln,  and  tbe 
dude  may  be  working  a  swsaty  sixty-hour 
veek  In  Burma,  but  the  Images  persist  and 
are  reflected  in  the  congreeslonal  approfsia- 
tl<ws. 

Many  career  PSO's  have  beoame  raaigned 
to  this  state  of  affalrr,  they  develop  an  air 
of  shabby  gentility  and  give  the  tmpreasioa 
of  approadilng  Capitol  Hill  with  dignity  but 
with  hat  in  band.  Congressmen  regularly 
visit  our  embassies,  but  they  nearly  always 
go  to  Europe,  where  our  dlidooiatB,  figura- 
tively speaking,  don't  often  get  mud  on  their 
boots.  (In  1966,  no  fewer  than  ninety  mem- 
bers of  congreeslonal  delegations  went  to 
Paris  and  eighty-four  to  Rome;  but  only  four 
made  it  to  Nairobi  in  aU  tbe  time  I  waa 
Uiere.)  Little  effort  is  made  to  siraage  for 
ambassadors  and  other  senior  officers  fr<»n 
hardjtfilp  posts  to  tell  their  stories  and  ex- 
plain their  work  peraonally  to  tbe  legislators 
who  hold  the  purse  string;*. 

It  wasn't  ao  long  ago  that  a  venturesome 
young  man  Interested  In  foreign  affairs  and 
willing  to  live  abroad  would  tend  to  think 
of  a  career  in  tbe  Foreign  Service.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  With  UjS.  firms  opening 
branches  all  over  the  world,  omtortunities 
for  working  overseas  have  multiplied.  In 
Nairobi,  we  had  men  In  their  thlrtlea  repre- 
senting American  companies  who  not  only 
had  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  Ken- 
ya's ecorMmlc  development,  but  who  were 
making  twice  tbe  salaries  of  embassy  officers 
of  equivalent  age  and  ability,  and  benefiting 
front  tax  advantages  denied  government  em- 
ployees. Not  only  that:  they  were  treated 
with  consideration  by  their  home  offices. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  eiq>ect  creative,  enterprlalng,  and 
strong-willed  people  to  continue  to  enter  the 
Foreign  Service  at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder 
that  is  arduous  to  climb  and  not  very  re- 
warding when  and  if  you  reach,  the  top. 
What  we  may  get  are  prospective  dvll  serv- 
ants looking  for  a  kind  of  respects  his  secu- 
rity, paper  producers  who  will  bring  neither 
imagination  nor  verve  to  the  condtict  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  found  few  professionals  who  do  not 
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agree  that  the  State  Department  needs  an 
Infusion  of  new  talent  at  the  top  as  well  as 
at  the  bottom  of  Ita  hierarchy.  In  fact.  It 
needs  it  at  tbe  top  If  it  is  to  get  it  at  the 
bottom.  The  Secretary  and  Undersecretanes 
are  now  too  burdened  with  substantlTe  re- 
sponsibilities to  direct  enough  attention  to 
reforming  the  Department's  administrative 
practices  and  procedures.  The  Secretary  needs 
a  deputy  with  full  authcnrlty  and  White  House 
backing  to  retire,  discharge,  hire,  and  pro- 
mote people  on  the  basla  of  merit  and 
promise. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  qualified  outsiders 
brought  into  the  Department,  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field,  for  limited  tours  of 
duty — men  of  proved  ability  from  politics. 
Jovimallsm,  teaching,  and  Industry  who 
would  not  take  bureaucratic  routine  for 
granted.  They  would  Improve  the  system 
and  leave  government,  as  I  did,  with  greater 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  public 
servants.  And  they  could  be  influential  in 
helping  pry  needed  appropriations  out  of  the 
Congress  so  that  government  service  would 
no  longer  by  synonymous  with  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice. 

The  advantages  in  having  some  quaUfied 
noncareer  people  scattered  throughout  the 
Establishment  are  that  they  prevent  bureau- 
cratic barnacles  from  accumulating;  they 
can  raise  hell  about  red  tape  and  personnel 
inequities:  they  can  argue  with  the  Depart- 
ment about  policy  decisions  without  fear  of 
Jeopardizing  their  careers;  and  they  are 
likely  to  see  crises  as  opportunities  rather 
than  headaches  and  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  other  government  agencies  to  contem- 
porary diplomacy.  The  problem  is  to  make 
government  service  rewarding  enough  to  at- 
tract first-rate  men  from  other  professions. 

State's  problems  and  shortcomings  are 
shared  In  varying  degrees  by  moet  other 
agencies  of  government  dealing  directly  with 
foreign  poUcy.  AID,  as  State's  chief  operating 
arm  in  developing  nations.  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant. Without  economic  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  our  diplomats  In  most 
nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
would  have  far  less  influence  or  leverage 
than  they  do.  Unfortunately,  AID  is  even 
more  smothered  In  paper  and  hobbled  by 
congressional  red  tape  than  State,  and  Its 
proportion  of  timid  bureaucrats,  no-sayers, 
and  mtpicklng  lawyers  far  higher. 

The  good  work  AID  does  is  obscured  by  its 
tarnished  public  Image:  to  moet  Americans 
It  la  the  "give-away  agency."  The  same  week 
In  1966  that  we  were  talking  with  Kenyan 
offidals  about  applying  PI,480  food  proceeds 
to  the  irrigation  of  idle  land,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  ran  a  cartoon  showing  Un- 
cle Sam  on  bended  knee  offering  a  bag  of 
gold  labeled  "foreign  aid"  to  an  arrogant, 
potbellied  dictator.  If  we  are  going  to  save 
foreign  aid  from  being  progressively  whittled 
away  by  the  Congress,  I  beUeve  drastic  re- 
forms are  needed  In  AID. 

As  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  was 
Impressed  during  my  excursion  into  govern- 
ment by  the  political  maturity  of  our  senior 
officers  in  the  Pentagon,  and  depressed  by 
the  extravagance  and  prodigality  of  our  mili- 
tary establishments.  The  old  breed  of  gen- 
erals who  looked  at  the  world  exclusively  In 
military  terms — the  LeMays  and  the  Twln- 
Ings  and  the  shoot-flrsters — Is  fading  away 
and  being  replaced  by  men  who  have  learned 
from  study,  travel,  and  experience  that  the 
problems  of  this  revolutionary  world  are 
much  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  superior 
firepower  alone. 

What  Is  regrettable  la  that  so  many  of  the 
Defense  Department's  resotirces  and  talents 
are  not  being  employed  to  full  advantage. 
Even  when  we  are  Involved  In  limited  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  is 
hard-prened  to  find  ways  of  spending  Ita 
money  and  keeping  its  people  usefully  em- 
ployed. In  a  busy  embassy  (and  most  em- 
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hassles  are)  It  can  be  embarrassing  and 
demoralizing  to  everybody  concerned  to  have 
large  army,  navy,  and  air  attach^  sections 
around  with  no  real  work  to  do  and  bigger 
entertainment  allowances  than  the  am- 
bassador. 

In  Kenya,  Pentagon-financed  studies  of 
esoteric  subjects  like  "Nandl  expansion  from 
1870  to  1906"  were  under  way  shortly  before 
I  left,  but  I  could  not  tap  the  Defense  De- 
partment's tremendous  engineering  potential 
to  help  build  needed  roads.  I  know  U.S.  clvlc- 
actlon  programs  would  be  welcomed  in  many 
countries  If  the  signing  of  military  assistance 
agreements — with  its  overtone  of  "align- 
ment"— were  not  a  prerequisite. 

And  I  am  sure  that  most  of  our  military 
men  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  the  global  war  against  poverty.  The 
frustrations  of  our  Defense  establishment 
are  those  one  would  expect  among  any  group 
of  vigorous  executives  and  technicians  sitting 
around  a  lavish  firehouse,  polishing  their 
equipment,  and  waiting  for  that  three-alarm 
fire  that  no  one  really  wants  or  even  ex- 
pects. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
our  involvement  In  world  affairs,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  government  at  least  Integrate 
its  oVn  efforts  more  effectively.  Foreign 
policy  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  do- 
mestic policy.  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labor, 
Treasury,  and  Interior,  too,  are  all  doing 
things  that  influence  our  foreign  relations. 
Today,  a  rise  In  the  Interest  rate,  a  drop  In 
wheat  production,  or  a  change  In  established 
trade  patterns  can  atect  those  relations  far 
more  than  the  wording  of  a  diplomatic  aide- 
viimoire.  Foreign  policy  will  never  again  be 
the  exclusive  province  of  State  In  this 
smaller,  faster,  more  Interdependent  world 
of  ours;  and  we  should  be  reorganizing  our 
governmental  structure  accordingly. 

In  fairness  to  State,  I  must  point  out  that 
our  Foreign  Service  represents  us  more  ably 
and  keeps  our  government  better  and  more 
fully  Informed  than  that  of  any  other  major 
power.  It  does  not  generate  many  new  Ideas — 
as  it  did  In  tbe  pre-DuUes  era — but  this  is  a 
fault  of  bureaucratic  procedures,  ingrained 
routines,  and  leadership  that  tolerates  medi- 
ocrity and  overstalOng  so  long  as  the  wheels 
seem  to  keep  turning  and  the  paper  gets 
processed.  Revitalizing  State  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  It  would  not  be  impoBslble  over  a 
period  of  five  years  under  a  reform-minded 
Secretary  with  full  White  House  backing  and 
a  sympathetic  Congress. 

The  recommendations  I  have  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Get  rid  of  deadwood,  and  trim  over- 
staffed posts  and  bureaus. 

2.  Promote  PSO'a  ©n  merit  rather  than 
seniority. 

3.  Make  salary  scales  comparable  with 
those  offered  by  private  Industry. 

4.  Minimize  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  paper. 

5.  Per8onall2a  (that  U,  decMnputerlze) 
personnel  assignments. 

6.  Dismantle  the  AID  bureaucracy,  and 
put  foreign  economic  assistance  imder  the 
State  Department. 

7.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  all  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 

The  support  of  Capitol  HlU  will  be  essen- 
tial; that's  where  the  money  comes  from. 
This  support  depends  In  turn  on  greater 
public  understanding  of  government  opera- 
tions and  why  reforms  are  needed,  for  peo- 
ple elect  oongreasmen.  Unfortunately,  the 
American  people,  whose  lives  are  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  our  foreign  policy  actions — 
who  are  regularly  taxed,  drafted,  and  killed 
because  of  our  worldwide  diplomatic  and 
military  commitmenti — often  seem  as  con- 
fused and  uninformed  as  ever,  in  this  age 
of  mass  communication  and  Instant  news. 


about  the  world  we  live  in  and  America's 
role  in  shaping  the  one  our  children  uriii 
Inherit.  "' 

ExHiBrr  a 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27,  19671 
State  Depabtment  Study  Fnros  Dn>i.0MAT8 
Avom  PoLicT  Debates 

Washington.  January  28.— The  CSovern- 
ment  has  Just  published  a  report  that  pic- 
tures the  State  Department  as  dominated  by 
a  "social  system"  that  makes  its  officers  shy 
away  from  acUve  policy  debates  and  teachM 
them  "not  to  make  waves." 

A  report  on  "Some  Causes  of  Organlza- 
tional  Ineffectiveness  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  says  that,  as  a  result  few 
Foreign  Service  Officers  are  willing  to  take 
risks  and  that  the  majority  mistrust  those 
who  are  argumentative  and  competitive. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  Yale  University 
professor  on  the  basis  of  long  oral  Inter- 
views and  written  reports  from  91  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  says  that  after  a  few  years 
in  the  diplomatic  corps  moet  people  "fear 
taking  responsibility."  "come  to  write  care- 
ful and  innocuous  memos,"  "round  the 
sharp  corners  off  the  telegrams,"  and  "play 
the  game." 

In  one  Instance,  an  American  diplomat  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "if  the  people  within 
an  Embassy  [of  which  he  was  a  member) 
had  leveled  with  each  other,  and  the  Em- 
bassy with  Washington,  a  trip  made  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  made." 

The  report  was  commissioned  by  the  State 
Depsu-tment  as  part  of  its  effort  to  streamline 
and  improve  its  managerial   techniques. 
ONE  or  a  series 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Center  for  International  Systems  Re- 
search and  Is  being  sold  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  25  cents.  A  summary  has 
been  printed  In  the  January  Issue  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal. 

In  a  preface  to  the  full  report,  William 
J.  Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, said  that  the  decision  to  pub- 
lish the  study  "without  censoring  the 
quotations,  was  not  taken  lightly." 

He  noted  that  the  problems  described  were 
"typical  of  Edl  large  enterprises,  private  and 
public"  and  that  typically  such  organiza- 
tions "are  not  noted  for  being  candid  about 
internal  problems  and  differing  viewpoints." 

But.  he  said  the  decision  to  publicize  the 
reports  had  been  taken  In  order  to  promote 
the  State  Department's  "managerial  revolu- 
tion and  because  frankness  offered  the  best 
beginning"  for  dealing  with  the  State  De- 
partment's personnel  problems. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Chrla 
Argyrls,  professor  of  Organizational  Behavior 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministrative Sciences  at  Yale  University.  Dr. 
Argyrls  has  written  nearly  100  articles  and 
14  books  and  monographs. 

In  a  note  to  readers,  he  emphasizes  bla 
respect  for  the  "professional  competence, 
personal  commitment  and  constructive  In- 
tent" of  the  vast  majority  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers  and  points  out  that  his  analysis 
focuses  "on  the  State  Department  as  a  social 
S3rstem  and  not  upon  the  Foreign  Service 
Officers  as  individuals." 

The  "living  system"  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  asserts,  "is  so  constructed  that  It 
predisposes  the  State  Department  to  man- 
agerial Ineffectiveness." 

"It  contains  norms  that  Inhibit  open  con- 
frontation of  difficult  issues  and  penalize 
people  who  tstke  risks,"  he  continued. 

Dr.  Argyrls  finds  four  norms  of  behavior 
that  characterize  the  Foreign  Service: 

1.  A  reluctance  to  confront  others  openly, 
even  on  substantive  issues. 

2.  A  tendency  to  hide  emotions,  be  cau- 


tious about  trusting  others,  and  avoid  open- 
ness in  discussing  interpersonal  or  substan- 
tive problems  potentially  embarrassing  to 
superiors  or  peers. 

3.  An  inclination  to  mistrust  those  who 
are  aggressive  and  competitive. 

4.  A  tendency  to  withdraw  from  such  con- 
flicts when  raised. 

To  support  his  thesis,  he  quotes  from  the 
comments  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  tape 
recorded  at  conference  held  in  Virgima  in 
1965. 

REASON    rOH    SUCCESS 

"If  I  were  to  be  very  honest,"  one  senior 
diplomat  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  think  that 
one  reason  I  have  succeeded  is  that  I  have 
learned  not  to  be  open,  not  to  be  candid.  Do 
tbe  powers-that-be  realize  what  you  fellows 
[turning  to  the  staff)  are  implying — that  we 
should  strive  to  be  more  open?  That's  like 
asking  US  to  commit  organizational  suicide." 

At  another  point  he  says  that  when  For- 
eign Service  Officers  were  asked  what  they 
should  do  if  they  disagreed  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  superior,  the  majority  replied : 

"Be  careful  about  openly  disagreeing,"  or 
"Don't  make  waves." 

Tbe  built-in  attitudes  and  habits  of  senior 
diplomats.  Dr.  Argyrls  reports,  breed  strong, 
domineering  leadership  that  does  not  en- 
courage Junior  officers  "to  grow  and  take 
responsibility."  This  is  a  characteristic,  the 
study  observes,  which  diplomats  share  with 
business  executives  and  other  professional 
people. 

Dr.  Argyrls  quotes  several  comments  from 
younger  diplomats.  "Open  hostility  is  not 
very  good  form,"  said  one  young  man.  "Nega- 
tive comments  are  always  made  subtly." 

Another  said  that  many  younger  officers 
learned  quickly  that  "to  make  real  changes 
you  have  to  be  a  wavemaker  and  that's  dan- 
gerous. It  could  harm  your  career." 


FAITH,  FREEDOM,  AND  LAW 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  always  prided  Itself  on  being 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
That  is  why  so  many  Americans  are  so 
concerned  and  so  disturbed  at  the  vio- 
lence and  disregard  for  law  and  order 
that  is  occurring  In  all  too  many  of  the 
American  cities.  The  time  Is  here — the 
time  Is  now — for  Americans  all  to  stand 
up  and  make  It  known  In  unmistakable 
terms  that  violence  and  law  disrespect 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  violence.  For  this  Nation 
has  adequate  machinery  whereby  citi- 
zens with  grievances  can  petition  and 
protest  to  seek  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances. Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  society  ts  not  perfect.  But  our 
society  far  surpasses  that  of  any  nation, 
at  any  time,  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  are,  and  remain,  the  hope  of 
the  entire  world.  We  all  hope  and  pray 
that  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equal 
justice  of  the  law  will  be  extended  not 
only  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, but  to  the  citizens  of  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  President,  recenUy  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  addressed  the  regional  con- 
lerence  on  crime  prevention  of  the 
»nchigan  State  bar.  His  speech,  entitled 
Faith,  Freedom  and  Law,"  is  most  time- 
ly and  because  of  Its  importance,  I  ask 
jmanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
ine  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 


Faith,  Freedom,  and  Law 
(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  prepared  for 
deUvery   before   the   Regional   Conference 
on  Crime  Prevention  of  the  Michigan  State 
Bar,   at  Rochester,   Mich.,  June  8,   1967) 
America  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  respon- 
sible  and   dedicated   members   of   the   legal 
profession.  Ours  Is  a  Government  of  law,  not 
of  men.  It  Is  the  type  of  society  envisioned 
by  William  Penn  nearly  300  years  ago  when 
he  spoke  of  a  land  "where  the  laws  riile  and 
the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws." 

It  was  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  declared  that  Amer- 
ica's Independence  was  born  in  a  courtroom 
of  New  England  in  February,  1761 — born  at 
the  hand  of  a  colonial  lawyer  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  conviction  to  resign  a  com- 
fortable poet  as  Advocate  General  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  rather  than  be  a 
party  to  acts  and  procedures  which  be  found 
"destructive  of  .  .  .  liberty  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law." 

More  than  200  years  have  elapsed  since 
James  Otis,  standing  proud  and  erect  in 
that  Boston  courtroom,  made  his  brilliant 
defense  of  the  right  of  people  to  be  secure 
from  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Crown.  A  great 
Nation  has  evolved  in  those  two  centuries — 
one  dynamic  and  strong,  one  dedicated  to 
the  God-given  ideal  of  liberty,  equaUty  and 
justice  under  late. 

My  associates  and  I  welcome  the  hand  of 
friendship  which  has  been  extended  by  so 
many  outstanding  members  of  the  bar.  Law 
enforcement  urgently  needs  your  interest 
and  supp>ort.  Only  in  partnership  with  the 
legal  profession  can  we  hope  to  make  lasting 
inroads  against  the  enemies  which  threaten 
the  heritage  of  freedom  and  decency  of  these 
United  States. 

Today,  the  enemies  of  our  Republic  have 
grown  Increasingly  defiant,  increasingly 
militant,  increasingly  bold.  Who  are  these 
enemies?  They  are  forces  of  varying  motiva- 
tions and  goals:  Communists  and  Klansmen; 
crime  syndicates  and  youthful  offenders: 
vice  merchants  and  corrupt  politicians;  dis- 
honest businessmen  and  labor  racketeers — 
all  joined  and  united  in  mutual  contempt 
for  law,  disdain  for  authority  and  disrespect 
for  the  teachings  of  God. 

These  sinister  legions  are  exacting  a  heavy 
toll  upon  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
Nation.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  alone, 
they  are  costing  the  American  people  an 
estimated  $27  bllllor  a  year — the  equivalent 
of  9574  for  every  family  in  tbe  United  States. 
Since  1958,  crime  has  risen  six  times  as 
fast  as  our  expanding  population.  It  Is  grow- 
ing In  both  size  and  Intensity — a  fact 
which  remains  uncontestably  clear  despite 
the  efforts  of  some  self -proclaimed  "experts'* 
to  minimize  its  growth. 

During  1966 — for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  recorded  crime  statistics — ^more 
than  3  mlUlon  serious  offenses  were  reported 
to  police  departments  across  the  United 
States.  Crime  increased  an  alarming  11  per- 
cent last  year.  Its  victims  In  Michigan,  in 
neighboring  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  con- 
tinued to  mount  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever 
before. 

Compare  these  facts  with  the  shallow  pro- 
nouncements of  that  "select"  group  of  im- 
practical theorists  who  would  "define  away" 
and  reduce  the  crime  problem  by  wielding 
a  heavy  eraser  on  statistics  concerning  the 
number  of  offenses  reported  to  police.  The 
so-called  "solutions"  offered  by  these  pun- 
dits of  fantasy  would  reduce  neither  the 
number  of  crimes  actually  conmiltted  nor 
the  number  of  victims  of  the  underworld. 
America's  crime  problem  would  continue  to 
grow:  we  simply  would  no  longer  Include 
all  the  facts  and  figures  in  our  national 
totals  I 

No  amount  of  statistical  mumbo  jumbo— 


nor  of  refusal  to  face  reality — ^wUl  remove 
the  spectre  of  underworld  terror  and  intimi- 
dation from  the  streets  of  our  country.  Nor, 
despite  the  Utopian  pipe  dreams  of  certain 
misguided  reformers,  has  an  effective  substi- 
tute ever  been  foimd  for  the  time-proven 
deterrents  to  crime. 

These  deterrents — the  certainty  of  sure 
detection,  swift  apprehension  and  realistic 
treatment  under  the  late — are  essential  wea- 
pons in  the  battle  to  preserve  law  and  order 
and  decency.  Tet  how  many  serious  obstacles 
Ue  In  the  path  of  each — obstacles  ranging 
from  public  lethargy  and  neglect,  to  weak- 
ness, degeneracy  and  corruption  within  the 
ranks  of  those  who  tend  our  delicate  ma- 
chinery of  Justice! 

Several  months  ago,  a  deeply  concerned 
jurist  on  the  West  Coast  made  the  profound 
observation  that  we  Americans  are  witness- 
ing "a  veritable  tearing  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  fundamentsJs,  the  old  cornerstones  of 
the  administration  of  justice."  Every  person 
charged  with  a  crime,  "and  particularly  the 
recidivist,"  he  continued,  "knows  that  the 
the  scales  are  balanced  in  his  favor.  Justices 
and  judges  .  .  .  seemingly  many  times  make 
a  search  for  error  rather  than  for  truth." 
In  this  search,  they  have  been  encouraged 
and  abetted  by  that  peculiar  breed  of  legal 
advocate  who  looks  u]x>n  the  criminal  court 
more  in  terms  of  a  Roman  circus  than  an 
arena  of  truth.  I  refer  to  the  "continuance 
experts,"  the  habitual  browbeaters  of  wit- 
nesses, the  relentless  huntsmen  of  loopholes 
and  technicalities  In  the  law. 

Those  attorneys  who  have  adopted  a  cava- 
lier attitude  toward  the  Canons  of  Profes- 
sional Ethics  do  severe  harm  not  only  to 
the  image  of  the  legal  profession,  but  to 
the  integrity  of  o\ir  entire  system  of  justice. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  Impression  con- 
veyed to  honest,  right-thinking  citizens  by 
members  of  the  bar  such  as  the  defense  at- 
torney who  flippantly  remarked  last  year.  "It 
is  the  object  of  the  defense  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  all  persons  possible.  My  clients  want 
freedom,  not  justice." 

Since  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  more 
than  300  years  ago,  the  penduliun  has  swung 
a  long  way.  Law  and  legal  processes,  we  have 
learned,  function  most  judiciously  In  the 
light  of  public  knowledge  and  examination. 
With  rare  exception  today,  it  is  society, 
rather  than  tbe  defendemt,  which  suffers 
When  a  curtain  of  official  censorship  descends 
around  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  contradiction- 
plagued  field  of  youthful  criminality — where 
the  names  of  young  hoodlums  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  cases  are  often  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  regardless  of  the  defendant's  pre- 
vious record  or  the  nature  of  his  crimes. 
How  many  teen-aged  muggers,  robbers  and 
rapists  have  been  prematurely  unleashed  to 
re8im[ie  preying  on  society  under  a  shield  of 
anonymity — a  shield  which  protects  not  only 
dangerous  enemies  of  law  and  order,  but 
also  tbe  public  officials  responsible  for  their 
unwarranted  release! 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  expert  opinion 
today  that  the  "forgotten  man"  in  the  halls 
of  Justice  is  the  so-called  "ordinary"  citi- 
zen. In  the  words  of  one  widely  respected 
Federal  Judge,  "...  our  system  of  law.  In 
recent  practice,  seems  to  neglect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  the  victims  of 
crimes.  .  .  .  The  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  to  the  side  of  the  accused." 

This  trend  is  fraught  with  peril.  It  has,  to 
quote  a  leading  newspaper  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  created  a  phenomenon  of  "unequsd 
justice  under  law." 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  respect  for 
law  and  order  is  one  of  the  higihest  expree- 
sions  of  patriotism.  Freedom  caimot  long 
survive  where  defiance  and  contempt  are  tol- 
erated or  condoned.  That  la  why  our  country 
can  lU-afford  the  binge  of  so-caUed  "civil 
disobedience"    which   has    erupted   on    tbe 
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■trcvta  of  major  cities  and  acron  the  cam- 
puaea  of  many  coUegae  and  xmlveraltlea. 

I  uae  the  term  "ao-caUed"  because.  In  the 
view  of  many  legal  authorltlas,  willful  vlola- 
tlooa  of  law — be  tbey  draft  card  bumlnggs  or 
raucous  demonatratlona — are  not  "cItU." 
Rather,  tbey  constitute  criminal  acts  of  dis- 
obedience. 

Today,  arrogant,  demanding  legions  of  Ir- 
reaponalhle  youths  have  rallied  behind  the 
banner  of  "clvU  dlaobedlence."  We  find  them 
In  organlzaUona  of  the  self -proclaimed  "New 
Left"  such  as  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety— a  militant  group  which  receives  sup- 
port from  the  Commxmlat  Party  and  which. 
In  turn,  supports  communist  objectives.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  was  formed  at 
a  national  convention  held  In  Michigan  in 
1963.  It  has  been  characterized  by  Qua  Hall, 
the  Moscow-trained  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  as  a  group  which  "we" 
have  "going  for  us." 

We  Itnd  thenx  also — In  sickening  abim- 
dance— In  such  communist  directed  and 
controlled  organizations  as  the  W.EJB.  Du- 
Bols  Cliibs  of  America,  a  thinly  disguised 
training  camp  for  the  recruitment  and  edu- 
cation of  future  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

And  we  find  them  within  the  ranks  of 
other  groups — ^partlctOarly  among  certain 
one-time  civil  rights  organizations  whose 
leadership  has  grown  increasingly  contemp- 
tuous of  the  United  States  and  vitriolic  in  op- 
position to  our  country's  courageous  defense 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam.  These  hucksters  of 
misunderstanding  and  dlsc(»rd  do  not  truly 
represent  the  noble  cause  of  civil  rights 
which  has  been  served  so  genuinely  and  tm- 
selflshly  by  patriotic  men  and  women  from 
many  areas  of  our  national  life. 

liet  me  reiterate  what  I  have  said  In  the 
past,  niere  !s  no  room  In  America  for  acts 
Of  bigotry,  terrorism,  oi:q;>resEion  or  Injustice 
toward  any  man — nor  toward  any  race,  na- 
tionality or  religion.  Every  responsible  citizen 
Is  heartened  by  the  progress  which  has  been 
made;  and  as  a  Nation,  we  recognize  that  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Z  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  a  tragic 
dlaservloe  may  be  done  to  the  civil  rights 
toovement  by  certain  peeudo  leaders  and 
supporters  who  have  publicly  endorsed  the 
view  that  citizens  need  obey  only  those  laws 
With  which  they  agree.  Such  statements  reek 
of  gross  Irresponsibility.  They  not  only  con- 
done defiance  of  the  law  and  authority,  but 
tbey  encourage  disorder  and  anarchy. 

As  one  leading  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  observed,  "All  discriminations 
that  violate  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  readily  redreeslble  In  our 
courts.  .  .  .  And  no  one  has  any  room  to 
doubt  that.  If  he  will  resort  to  those  courts, 
and  have  the  patience  to  await  their  proc- 
esses—as  we  all  most  do  in  an  ordered  so- 
eiety — all  his  constitutional  and  legal  rights 
will  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  whatever  his  creed 
or  color." 

In  establishing  legal  chaimels  to  redress 
grievances  and  to  seek  remedies  for  in- 
justice, onr  forefathers  had  a  specific  pur- 
pose in  mind.  They  recognized  that  no  one 
benefits  from  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order — nor  more  massive  defiance  and  riot- 
ing— other  than  the  enemies  of  society. 

None  of  theee  enemies  Is  more  cunning  or 
determined  than  the  Commimlst  Party,  USA, 
a  corps  of  traitorous  turncoats  who  bask  in 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  life  In  the  United 
States  whUe  relentlessly  conspiring  to  de- 
stroy our  heritage  of  Utaerty  and  justice 
under  Ck>d. 

Never  has  a  stronger  spirit  of  optimism 
prevailed  within  the  oomm\mlst  movement 
than  exists  today.  This  optimism  Is  based 
not  on  wishful  thinking  but  on  actual  trends 
and  developments  which  the  communists  in- 
terpret as  strengthening  their  ability  to  un- 
dermine America's  security  and  freedom. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Party's  con- 


tinued success  In  thwarting  the  law  and 
circumventing  justice  in  the  United  States — 
a  success  which  has  prompted  Qus  Hall  and 
other  communist  leaders  recently  to  boast 
of  their  continuing  ylctorles  against  anti- 
subversive  laws  and  regulations. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  confidence 
and  optimism  in  communist  ranks  Is  the 
growing  success  achieved  In  certain  key  pro- 
grams of  the  Party — particularly  those  de- 
signed to  corrupt  the  minds  and  win  the 
BUi^mrt  of  American  youth. 

In  this  day  when  communist  q)ea]cer8 
are  cordially  Invited  to  spew  their  venom 
on  the  campuses  of  American  colleges  and 
universities,  it  Is  indeed  a  travesty  ttiat  we 
in  the  FBI  find  our  legitimate  efforts  to  carry 
out  duties  assigned  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  xindar  severe  attack  by  groups 
of  faculty  and  students. 

No  organisation  has  a  deeper  sympathy 
or  stronger  regp.rd  for  the  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  America's  educational  institutions 
than  the  FBI.  We  meticulously  avoid  inter- 
fering in  any  manner  with  the  legitimate 
thoughts,  ezpreaelons  and  activities  of  any 
citizen,  including  members  of  the  academic 
conmiunlty. 

These  are  well-documented  facts — facta 
which,  nonetheless,  are  deliberately  denied 
or  ignored  by  that  fringe  element  who  woiild 
convert  the  campus  Into  a  sanctuary  where 
thoee  so  Inclined  could  counsel  sedition, 
treason  or  other  intentional  violations  with 
virtual   Impunity   from   the   law. 

In  BUchlgan,  as  In  other  great  Industrial 
states  of  America,  the  communists  presently 
are  laying  plans  for  a  Btepp>ed-up  campaign 
of  subversion  within  the  labor  movement. 
This  svimmer,  the  Party  will  hold  special 
training  classes  in  trade  union  afialra  for  a 
selected  group  of  Party-controlled  youth. 
The  graduates  of  this  course  will  be  sent  to 
strategic  areas  of  the  United  States — with 
instructions  to  obtain  jobs  in  basic  indus- 
tries, become  actlvie  In  laboring  circles  and 
seek  election  to  union  office. 

The  Party  also  is  making  elaborate  plans 
to  run  oommiinlst  candidates  for  public 
office  In  forthcoming  local,  state  and  national 
elections.  Naturally,  they  have  little  hope 
of  winning  any  of  these  campaigns — for  the 
communists  have  been  markedly  unsuccese- 
fiU  in  gaining  a  mejorlty  vote  here  or  else- 
where In  the  free  world  at  an  honest  election. 
Rather,  they  would  place  candidates  on  the 
baUot  merely  to  support  their  absolutely 
false  and  hollow  dalm  that  the  Party  is  a 
legitimate  poUtlcal  organization  on  the 
American  scene. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  communists 
In  this  country.  Tbey  represent  a  conspiracy 
of  International  tieachery  and  deceit — one 
which  is  totally  and  unapologetlcally  sub- 
servient to  the  dictates  of  Moscow. 

Today,  we  face  the  challenge  of  two  inter- 
national camps  of  communism  which  domi- 
nate nearly  one  third  of  the  earth's  people. 
One  of  these  facetiously  speaks  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  while  loudly  rattling  the  sword 
of  nuclear  destruction.  The  other — more 
bolsterotu  and  crude— profanely  plays  the 
part  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Genghis  Khan. 

Both  are  vehemently  anti-American;  and, 
despite  widely  dramatized  differences,  they 
continue  to  cast  but  one  shadow  across  the 
earth.  It  la  the  shadow  of  death  and  de- 
struction In  Vietnam;  the  shadow  of  black- 
mall  and  Intimidation  In  West  Berlin;  the 
shadow  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  tactics 
in  Latin  America  and  other  nonconnmunlwt 
regions  of  the  world. 

To  the  communist  aggressor  in  Vietnam 
and  to  his  Red  fascist  counterparts  else- 
where around  the  earth,  I  would  commend 
the  brilliant  prophesy  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  wrote  la  1821,  ".  .  .  the  flames 
kindled  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  have  spread 
over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  feeble  engines  of  despotism;   on  the 


contrary,  they  wUl  consume  these  engin« 
and  all  who  work  them."  ^ 

The  flames  of  freedom  which  were  lighted 
across  this  great  land  of  oura  In  Jefferson's 
day  have  continued  to  bum  with  an  intense 
and  magnetic  light  for  nearly  200  years.  Thev 
have  been  fed  by  the  spiritual  fuel  which 
aboimds  only  In  a  land  where  an  abldim; 
faith  In  God  and  recognition  of  Hini  as  t^ 
true  Author  of  Liberty  prevail. 

America  is  strong  because  she  Is  good. 
That  strength  and  goodness  stem  from  the 
presence  of  God  In  all  areas  of  our  national 
life. 

It  was  Fisher  Ames,  an  accomplished  young 
attorney  and  one  of  the  eloquent  spokesmen 
of  the  post-Revolution,  who  reminded  his 
fellow  members  of  the  bar,  "No  man  can  be 
a  sound  lawyer  who  Is  not  well-read  In  the 
laws  of  Moses." 

The  laws  of  Moses  must  remain  the  guide- 
line not  only  for  those  who  engage  In  the 
practice  of  law,  but  for  our  entire  body  of 
civil  and  criminal  codes.  They  must  continue 
to  dominate  the  atmosphere  of  the  United 
States.  They  must  remain  our  National  Creed. 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  weeks  now  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  been  endeavoring  to 
begin  Its  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
S.  1872,  now  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee. We  had  tentativly  arranged  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  to  appear  the  week 
of  June  5.  This  was  not  possible  because 
of  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  arrange 
hearings  with  the  two  Secretaries  for 
the  week  June  19.  This  wlH  not  be  pos- 
sible because  both  Secretaries  are  other- 
wise committed. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  arrange  for 
the  two  Secretaries  to  appear  during  the 
week  of  Jime  26  so  that  we  can  at  least 
make  a  beginning  on  the  aid  bill  prior  to 
the  I"ourth  of  July  recess. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  so 
that  Members  may  have  some  idea  ol 
where  the  Senate  stands  on  this  subject 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  though 
Cuba  is  not  in  the  news  these  days,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators a  most  disturbing  situation  that 
appears  to  exist  In  that  country.  It  con- 
cerns the  plight  of  political  prisoners. 

Niunbers  of  Cubans  have  visited  my 
ofDce  and  have  written,  outlining  their 
concern  over  the  conditions  besetting 
political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  They  called 
my  attention  to  the  May  1963  report  ol 
the  Organization  of  American  States' 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  entitled  "Report  on  the  Situation 
of  Political  Prisoners  and  Their  Rela- 
tives in  Cuba." 

The  first  nine  pages  of  this  64-page 
report  give  the  background  that  led  up 
to  its  being  prepared.  The  Commission 
told  of  the  1,350  communications  it  had 
received  concerning  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba  since  Fidel  Castro  came 
to  power.  Out  of  a  total  of  48  notes  and 
requests  for  Information  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  transmitted  to 
the  Cuban  Government,  Cuba  replied  to 
only  12.  The  thrust  of  the  12  repUes  was 
that  either  the  Commission  did  not  have 


jurisdiction  since  Cuba  had  been  denied 
membership  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  Cuba  simply  categor- 
ically denied  the  complaints  without  of- 
fering information  concerning  them. 

Because  the  Commission  was  continu- 
ing to  receive  numerous  complaints  and 
because  the  Government  of  Cuba  was 
neither  replying  to  Its  notes  nor  grant- 
ing permission  for  the  Commission  to 
visit  Cuba,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  held  hearings  in  Miami,  Fla., 
In  January  1963.  During  the  hearings, 
interviews  were  granted  to  more  than  80 
people,  who  furnished  complete  and 
documented  information  concerning  the 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  and 
their  relatives  In  Cuba.  The  remaining 
pages  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  the 
accounts  of  these  witnesses,  with  most 
of  them  being  firsthand  reports. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  substance 
at  all  to  these  allegations,  the  situation 
is  shocking  to  any  man's  sensibilities. 
Equally  disturbing,  if  not  more  so,  is  the 
fact  that  time  has  not  appeared  to  alter 
the  situation.  The  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  continues  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  charges  regarding  the  seri- 
ous and  repeated  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba  and  the  mistreatment  of 
political  prisoners  there.  The  Cuban 
Government  continues  to  refuse— in  the 
face  of  repeated  requests— to  permit  the 
Commission  to  visit  the  Island  to  verify 
whether  or  not  there  is  substance  to 
these  allegations.  The  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  now  preparing  an  ad- 
ditional report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  on  this 
unhappy  situation  because  I  believe  it  is 
Important  that  we  be  aware  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  happening  to  many  Cuban 
citizens  and  that  we  make  our  concern 
Icnown. 
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HISTORIAN  TRACES  TOM  CLARK 
ROLE  IN  TRUMAN'S  WIDENING  OF 
WIRETAPS  IN  1947 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, through  the  work  of  its  committees, 
is  considering  legislation  to  limit  wire- 
tapping activities. 

Because  the  recent  opinion  by  the 
D5.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ralph 
Berger  against  New  York— In  which 
now-reUred  Mr.  jusUce  Clark  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court— a  great  deal  of 
renewed  Interest  has  arisen  In  this 
matter. 

Many  Senators  are  reviewing  the  June 
12  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
united  States,  and  a  recent  article  in  the 
f«w  York  Times  sheds  further  Ught  on 
wis  important  matter.  I  urge  those  who 
have  an  Interest  In  the  quesUon  of  wlre- 
wpplng  authority  to  study  this  story.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'^^ .ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jvme  19,  1967] 
HnrnwiAw  -nucis  Tom  Cluck  Rol«  m  T«n- 

*tAN8  WmnnKo  or  Wikktapb  m  1947 
(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

WASHmoTON  June  18.-Oonfldentlal 
1M7  *«**"*  documents  Indicate  that  In 
*»«/  Attorney  General  Tom  O.  Clark  may 


have  persuaded  President  Truman  to  broad- 
en the  Justice  Department's  wiretapping 
authority  without  telimg  Mm  about  restric- 
tions that  President  Roosevelt  had  placed  on 
wiretapping. 

The  discovery  of  these  papers  in  the  Tru- 
man Library  in  Independence,  Mo.,  has 
raised  the  poeslbUlty  that  President  Truman 
had  authorized  Federal  agenta  to  wiretap  in 
certain  serious  criminal  cases  on  the  basis  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Clark  that  quoted  only 
part  of  President  Roosevelt's  wiretapping 
authorization. 

The  omitted  sentence  ordered  the  Attorney 
General  to  hold  wlretappings  "to  a  minimum 
and  to  limit  them  insofar  as  possible  to 
aliens." 

QXTAUnCATION  OKITTZD 

Mr.  Clark's  letter  did  not  Inform  Mr.  Tru- 
man, who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  m 
April  of  1945  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  died,  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  authorized  wiretap- 
ping only  in  cases  involving  internal 
security. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  Mr.  TTuman  and 
Mr.  Clark  discussed  the  change  in  private 
before  or  after  the  letter  was  formaUy  sub- 
mitted, but  neither  coiild  be  reached  over 
the  weekend  to  give  his  recollection  of  the 
matter. 

Justice  Clark  retired  from  the  bench  last 
Monday  and  left  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  documents,  by  Athan 
Theoharla,  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  Wayne  State  University,  adds  historical 
footnote  to  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  on  po- 
lice eavesdropping  that  was  annoimced  last 
Monday  by  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 

The  docvmients  were  foimd  among  bales  of 
paper  deposited  In  the  library  by  an  aide  of 
Mr.  Trtmian,  Stephen  Sprlngam. 

In  the  opinion.  Justice  Clark  said  that  "few 
threats  to  liberty  exist  which  are  greater  than 
that  posed  by  the  use  of  eavesdropping  de- 
vices." Writing  for  the  majority  In  a  6-to-4 
decision,  he  declared  unconstitutional  a  New 
Tork  law  that  permitted  court-approved 
eavesdropping  by  the  police. 

The  earlier  wiretapping  controversy  cen- 
tered on  a  Federal  law  of  1934  that  outlawed 
the  interception  and  disclosure  of  telephone 
conversations. 

After  the  law  was  passed,  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  continued  to  permit  some  wire- 
tapping by  Federal  agents  on  the  theory 
that  the  statute  was  not  violated  if  the  con- 
versations were  not  used  ss  evidence  or  other- 
wise disclosed  to  persons  outside  the  Justice 
Department. 

WniETAF    XKD    ORDKam 

On  March  16,  1940,  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson  ordered  an  end  to  all  wlre- 
tspplng  by  Federal  agents,  declaring  that 
It  was  "Improper,  Illegal  [and]  unethical." 

President  Roosevelt,  reportedly  responding 
to  other  Federal  offlcUls  who  feared  that  this 
would  weaken  America's  defensee  against 
Axis  spies,  countermanded  this  order  in  a 
confidential  memorandxmi  to  the  Attorney 
General  dated  May  21,  1940. 

Tills  memo  has  since  been  cited  as  the 
authorization  for  wiretapping  by  Federal 
agents,  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Its  text  was  never  disclosed  however,  until 
Mr.  Theoharls  found  a  copy  among  papers  in 
the  Truman  Library. 

The  memorandum  read  as  follows: 

"I  have  agreed  with  the  broad  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  relating  to  wire- 
tapping in  investigations.  The  Court  is  un- 
doubtedly sound  both  in  regard  to  the  uae 
of  evidence  secured  over  tapped  wires  In  the 
prosecution  of  cltli»ns  in  criminal  cases  and 
is  also  right  in  its  opinion  that  under  or- 
dinary and  normal  circumstances  wiretapping 
by  Government  agents  should  not  be  carried 
on  for  the  ezceUent  reason  that  It  is  almost 
bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of  civil  rights. 

"However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Su- 


preme Court  never  Intended  any  dictum  In 
the  particular  case  which  Is  decided  to  ^>ply 
to  grave  matters  involving  the  defense  of  the 

nation. 

"It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  certain 
other  nations  have  been  engaged  In  the  tw- 
ganlzaUon  of  propaganda  of  so-called  'fifth 
columns'  in  other  countries  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  sabotage  as  weU  as  actual  saboUge. 
"It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it 
after  sabotage,  assaasinatlcm  and  'fifth 
column'  activities  are  completed. 

"You  are,  therefore,  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected in  such  cases  as  you  may  approve, 
after  investigation  of  the  need  in  each  case! 
to  authorize  the  necessary  Investigating 
agents  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  secure  in- 
formation by  listening  devices  directed  to 
the  conversation  or  other  communications 
of  persons  suspected  of  subv^slve  activities 
against  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States, 
Including  suspected  spies.  You  are  requested 
furthermore  to  limit  these  investigations  so 
conducted  to  a  minimum  and  to  limit  them 
Insofar  as  possible  to  aliens." 

President  Roosevelt  apparently  did  not 
subsequently  extend  this  formal  authoriza- 
tion to  cover  criminal  cases,  but  he  did  com- 
ment in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  26,  1941,  on  a 
wiretapping  controversy  in  Congress  that  "I 
do  not  believe  it  [wiretapping]  shoiUd  be 
used  to  prevent  domestic  crimes,  with  possi- 
bly one  exception — kidnapping  and  extortion 
in  the  Federal  sense." 

After  Mr.  Trum&n  succeeded  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Clark  became  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Clark  asked  Mr.  Truman  for  expanded 
wiretapping  authorization,  omitting  the  final 
sentence  of  President  Roosevelt's  memoran- 
dum. 

HU  letter  to  the  President,  which  was  also 
discovered  in  the  Tnmian  Ubrary  by  Mr 
Theoharls,  said: 

"Under  date  of  May  21,  1940,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a  memorandum,  ad- 
dressed to  Attorney  General  Jackson,  said: 
"  'You  are,  therefore,  authorized  and  di- 
rected in  such  cases  as  you  may  approve, 
after  investigation  of  the  need  in  each 
case,  to  authorize  the  necessary  investigating 
agents  that  they  are  at  Uberty  to  secure 
information  by  listening  devices  directed  to 
the  conversations  or  other  communications 
of  persons  suspected  of  subversive  activities 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  suspected  spies.' 

"This  directive  was  followed  by  Attorneys 
General  Jackson  and  Blddle,  and  is  being 
followed  currently  in  this  department.  I  con- 
sider It  t^proprlate.  however,  to  bring  the 
subject  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  trou- 
bled period  in  International  affairs,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  an  Increase  in  subversive 
activity  here  at  home,  it  is  as  necessary  as  it 
was  in  1940  to  take  the  investigative  meas- 
ures referred  to  in  President  Roosevelt's 
memorandum.  At  the  same  time,  the  country 
is  threatened  by  a  very  substantial  Increase 
In  crime.  While  I  am  reluctant  to  suggest 
any  use  whatever  of  these  special  investiga- 
tive measures  in  dcxnestic  cases,  it  seems  to 
me  Imperative  to  use  them  in  cases  vitally 
affecting  the  domestic  security,  or  where 
human  life  is  in  Jeopardy. 

"As  so  modified,  I  believe  the  outstanding 
directive  should  be  continued  in  force.  If 
you  concur  in  this  policy,  I  should  appreciate 
it  If  you  would  80  Indicate  at  the  foot  of 
this  letter. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  measures  proposed 
are  within  the  authority  of  law,  and  I  have 
in  the  files  of  the  department  materials  in- 
dicating to  me  that  my  two  recent  predeces- 
sors as  Attorney  General  would  concur  In 
this  view." 

President  Truman  signed  his  name  below 
Mr.  Clark's,  opposite  a  typed  endorsement 
that  said  "I  concur."  His  signature  was  dated 
July  17,  1947. 

These  two  documents  w«e  found  In  the 
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rtaamn  Utewy  eUpped  to  m  memonndinB 
y  l^MMto*  TVuBMn,  dated  Mb.  a,  1B50, 
<Mm  Oooige  IX.  Bmjt,  irtko  waa  Ills  adminis- 
trative fiftirtiTtnTit 

1ft-.  BMy  tdld  tbe  prealdtnt  tn  tbe  m«u>- 
randilin  thAt,  In  tbe  ooune  of  »  tevlew  of 
the  jQstlee  Departmeufa  wtreta])pliig  au- 
ttaorlBatloa,  he  bad  dlaoovered  tbat  Mr.  Tru- 
man bad  extended  tbe  department'a  irtntap- 
plac  authority  wlthoot  knowing  of  President 
RoosevetVa  llBmatfon. 

Ur.  Klsey  rscomnMaded  to  President  "Rxi- 
man  that  he  consider  rescinding  his  directive 
to  Ur.  Clark. 

ICr.  SIsey,  who  la  noiw  a  businessman  In 
Wtuhlngton.  said  today  that  be  oonld  not 
recall  wliether  this  was  ever  done.  The  Jus- 
tice D^nrtment  could  not  Immediately  de- 
termine whether  the  Ttnman  authorization 
had  been  rescinded. 

Bowever.  on  icarch  20,  1983,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy,  mentioned  briefly  In 
Senate  testimony  that  President  Truman  had 
extended  wiretapping  authority  to  "kidnap- 
ping cases."  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  suggest 
that  this  authority  had  ever  l>een  rescinded. 
A  Justice  Department  source  said  yester- 
day that  wiretapping  had  been  used  in  non- 
fntemal  seotolty  oases  an  a  oouple  of  In- 
stances in  the  nlneteen-Blztles. 

However,  it  was  virtually  abandoned  In 
crtmliial  oases,  and  Fsderal  agents  Instead 
used  bogging  devices  hidden  microphones 
that  do  not  intercept  teleplume  oonveraatlons 
and  therefore  do  not  vl(date  Federal  law. 

The  source  said  that  the  Ttuman  authortza- 
tlon  i»obably  remained  In  effect  until  Jtme 
80,  1965,  when  President  Johnson  ordered  a 
halt  to  aU  wiretapping  and  bugging  by  Fed- 
eral agents,  except  in  internal  security  cases 
and  with  the  express  pwmisslrai  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral. 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  disclose  during  his  ten- 
tire  as  Attorney  General  that  the  Jiistice 
Department's  Presidential  authority  to  wire- 
tap had  been  expanded. 

In  a  i^ess  release  dated  March  81,  1949. 
he  said: 

"There  has  been  no  new  policy  or  procedure 
since  the  initial  policy  was  stated  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  and  this  has  continued  to 
be  the  department's  policy  whenever  the 
security  of  the  nation  ia  involved." 

The  three  documents  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tlieoharis  are  contained  in  an  article  by 
him  entitled  "A  Note  on  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark's  Internal  Security  Advice,"  which 
Is  scheduled  tar  publication  this  fall  in  a 
historical  Journal. 


ANTICRIME  CRUSADE  IN 
INBIANAPOUS 

Bdr.  BATH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
occasion  previously  to  caJl  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  Senate  the  outstanding  work 
or  the  Antlcrlme  Crusade  In  Indianap- 
olis, a  iwoject  coordinated  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Moore  of  the  Indlaniuiolis  News 
staff  and  supported,  both  financially 
and  editorially,  by  that  newqmper. 

This  effort,  which  joins  together  the 
talents  and  energies  of  about  50,000 
members  of  more  than  1,000  Indianapolis 
women's  organizations,  won  praise  from 
tbe  Preaident's  Commission  on  I^w  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
AS  "the  most  dramatic  example  in  the 
country  of  a  citizen's  group  that  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  forceful^  and  successfully 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal 
Justice." 

Although  this  concerted  attack  on 
crime  began  little  more  than  5  years  ago. 
It  baa  been  reeelTing  some  licfaly  de- 
served national  publicity.  The  primary 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today,  however. 


is  not  to  heap  additional  praise  on  the 
Indianapolis  Antlcrlme  Crusade  but  to 
alert  other  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  which  might  want  to  ftm^jiftt^ 
these  effort& 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that,  until 
citizens  in  gmeral  are  willing  to  become 
involved  personally  in  the  effort  to  halt 
the  shocking  Increase  in  crime,  legisla- 
tive programs  and  executive  action  will 
be  of  only  limited  value. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»iaent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  current  Issue  of  Time  dated 
June  23, 1967,  entitled  "Crusading  In  In- 
dianapolis," be  reproduced  in  Its  entirety 
in  the  Record.  This  article  well  sum- 
marizes the  methods  used  ao  effectively 
by  the  leaders  of  this  crusade  and  the 
excellent  results  it  has  achieved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcohd. 
as  follows: 
NKWBPAFEaa — CRT7assiNo  nr  Insi&itaiolib 
Crime  and  publio  apathy  toward  it  were 
on  the  rise  in  Indianapolis  the  night  that  Dr. 
Margaret  MarshaU,  a  90-year-old  retired  psy- 
chologist and  teacher,  stepped  from  her  door- 
way into  a  darkened  street.  Without  warning, 
a  mugger  lashed  out  at  her  head  with  a 
blunt  weapon  and  snatched  her  purse.  When 
I*.  MarahaU  died  of  her  injuries,  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  was  deluged  with  letters  from 
infuriated  women.  Assistant  Publisher  Eu- 
gene S.  Pulllam  asked  one  of  the  paper's 
staffers.  Margaret  Moore,  66,  to  help  30  prom- 
inent clvic-mlnded  women  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action. 

That  was  in  March  of  1902.  Sinoe  then. 
President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission  has 
decided  that  "the  mcwt  dramatic  example  in 
the  country  of  a  citizens'  group  that  has 
addressed  itself  foroefully  and  successfully 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice 
is  the  Antl-Crlme  Crusade  in  Indianapolis." 
To  man  the  crusade,  Margaret  Moore  mobi- 
lized the  50,000  mend>er8  of  more  than  1,000 
Indianapolis  women's  organizations.  "The 
first  six  months,"  says  Mrs.  Moore,  a  widow, 
"we  went  to  the  power  structure  and  listened 
to  all  their  problems  in  crime  prevention. 
Then  we  listened  to  outside  experts  explain 
ways  of  dealing  with  them."  The  view  was 
the  same  from  the  male  side  of  the  fence: 
"They  were  around  here  for  months  asking 
questions  before  they  made  a  move,"  says 
Police  Chief  Daniel  T.  Veza. 

DOWlf  WITH  DAXKITESa 

Even  then,  the  poUce  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  prospect  of  haiWng  a  bunch  of  women 
tell  them  how  to  run  their  business.  Crusade 
Coordinator  Moore  and  a  co-worker  camped 
at  police  headquarters  for  48  hours,  explain- 
ing In  plain  language  at  every  roll  call  that 
they  were  there  to  help,  not  hinder.  They 
proved  their  point  by  using  the  News  to  lobby 
for — and  help  get — raises  for  patrolmen.  As 
the  women  rode  along  In  squad  cars  for  full 
eight-hour  shifts,  their  determination 
helped  win  over  the  cope. 

On  one  of  these  rides,  a  Cnisade  volunteer 
learned  that  a  high  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  were  commlttsd  on  dark  streets.  "The 
worst,"  says  Mtb.  Moore,  "were  the  semi- 
commercial,  semiresldentlal  neighborhoods 
near  the  downtown  a*ea."  More  lobbying  fol- 
lowed, and  more  newspaper  stortes;  since 
19fla,  about  9,000  new  street-lights  have  been 
installed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Police  figure  that  crime  has  dropped  as  much 
aa  86%  In  the  newly  lUuminated  areas. 

Shaking  Up  Court*.  At  the  end  of  1962, 
the  women  began  a  "court  watcher"  pro- 
gram. Some  3,000  women  have  sat  in  on  more 
than  70,000  cases,  filled  out  reports  on  ths 
defendant,  the  chargt,  the  plea,  ths  verdict, 
the  procsedinga.  Was  the  Judge  punctual? 
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Were  the  attorneys  prepared  with  their  cases 
or  did  they  ask  for  a  continuance?  Was  the 
arresting  (dllcer  present  to  testify?  Some  at 
tomeys  disapproved,  but  court  efficiency  in 
creased,  "It's  the  only  honest  evaluation  vs 
get,"  says  Judge  WlUlam  T.  Sharp.  "It  shakes 
everybody  up  and  makes  us  analyze  our  di.. 
dsiona."  ■"  uc 

As  a  by-product  of  court  watching,  the 
women  learned  that  many  youthful  offenders 
were  unaware  of  the  laws  they  were  breakina 
The  Crusaders  transUted  18  Indiana  statutwi 
that  apply  to  minors  into  layman's  langme. 
published  a  booklet  entitled  What  Is  the  Uwf 
and  distributed  it  last  spring  to  2,600  pubUc 
and  parochial  schools.  Learning  that  90%  of 
Juvenile  crimes  were  committed  by  school 
dropouts.  Crusade  volunteers  contacted  the 
youngsters,  found  donors  to  provide  them 
with  everything  from  tutoring  to  lunch 
money. 

Of  the  4,000  dropouts  and  near-dropouto 
that  the  women  have  dealt  with,  3,000  hare 
been  persuaded  to  stay  In  or  return  to  school 
There  they  get  the  additional  benefit  of  Cru- 
sade-sponsored lectures  on  Juvenile  law  and 
crime  by  half  a  dosen  police  officers  who  tour 
the  schools.  The  Crusaders  also  work  with 
youths  paroled  from  detention  homes  and 
sponsor  seminars  on  shoplifting  for  mer- 
chants. 

Under  the  Umbrella.  All  the  effort  has  pro- 
duced concrete  results.  In  1966,  total  crime 
in  Indianapolis  dropped  2J%,  whUe  rising 
at  a  rate  of  6%  throughout  the  nation.  Lait 
ye»r,  although  crime  rose  in  the  city  by  5J%, 
that  was  lees  than  half  the  national  surge  ol 
11  % .  Meanwhile,  Margaret  Moore,  former  edi- 
tor of  a  small-town  Indiana  weekly,  who 
Joined  the  News  in  1952  after  mne  yean  u 
director  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  College  Jour- 
nalism department,  keeps  on  working.  Hie 
News,  which  pumped  •8,000  mto  the  Crusade 
last  year,  refuses  to  take  credit  for  her  ac- 
complishments. Says  Editor  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  who  is  also  Mrs.  Moore's  son-in-Uw: 
"We  provided  tbe  umbrella  for  this  at  flnt, 
and  we  will  continue  to  support  It.  But  the 
ladies  run  the  Crusade." 
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PROBLEMS  OP  URBAN  SLUM  AREAS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  recently  called  for 
comprehensive  planning  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  a  speech  In  New  York  be- 
fore the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, May  22,  Senator  Javits  outlined 
an  approach  designed  to  prevent.  In- 
stead of  simply  reacting  to,  many  of  the 
problems  of  our  urban  slum  areas.  The 
key  to  this  new  approach  Is  full-scale 
Involvement  of  private  enterprise. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Javxts'  speech  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  May  29  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  commenting  on 
the  speech,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ESCA1.ATION  OF  Discontent  in  Ueban  Chbttos 

The  warnings  of  a  "long  hot  simuner  of 
racial  discontent"  are  very  much  In  the 
news  again  in  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
country.  To  their  credit,  most  city  officials 
and  community  leaders  have  responded  not 
with  fear  of  intimidation  but  with  projecu 
to  provide  Jobs  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  young  people. 

But  it  is  sad  Indeed  but  It  seems  as  If  tbe 
only  time  that  we  can  get  truly  concerted, 
Immediate  action  on  all  lerela  of  govern- 
ment and  In  the  communities  themBelves 


to  deal  with  the  problems  at  the  ghettos 
and  the  slums  of  this  country  la  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  very  proqiectB  wa  want 
most  to  avoid — tliat  of  a  "long  hot  aumnwr." 
Violence  and  zloti  make  the  haadHnea,  tar- 
jijsb  the  image — and  the  credit — of  com- 
munities, eaiiae  bloodshed  and  cost  money. 
It  Is  one  of  the  saddest  commentsxles  on 
our  society,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  prospect 
of  such  ooeurrenoe  do  force  us  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  the  slums. 

We  must  faoe  tbe  fact  now  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  may  be  hot  and  the  summer  of 
1966  may  waU  be  hotter;  that  there  may  be  « 
steady  esoatotton  of  discontent  In  the  sluv%t 
and  ffhettoe  unlet  we,  too,  e$oalate  the  rue 
of  our  talentt,  our  ttme  ani  our  money  to 
solve  their  problema — unleM  we  maintain 
the  momentum  of  the  *um,m^r  criaia  all  year 
long. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot  solve 
these  problems  by  coining  a  new  phrase, 
waging  a  new  "war,"  or  appolnUng  a  new 
commission.  By  and  large,  we  have  the  pro- 
grams and  we  have  the  tools  now. 

Let  me  discuss  three  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion with  you  today.  First,  the  summer  pro- 
grams tmder  the  Federal  anti-poverty  effort, 
because  this  is  very  much  on  evo-yone's 
mind  today;  Second,  the  need  for  an  area — 
rather  than  a  proJect-by-proJect— approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  slums  and  ghettos, 
using  the  beet  managerial  techniques  avaU- 
able  to  make  the  most  of  programs  and  facil- 
ities available  right  now;  and  Third,  the  key 
role  of  private  enterprise  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

SUICMEB  PBOGBAM8 

Speaking  Thursday  in  Washington,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  warned  city  business 
leaders  of  an  Impending  summer  crisis  In 
the  nation's  capital  unless  steps  are  taken 
Immediately  to  provide  temporary  Joba 
and  recreation  for  the  poor.  "Ill  lay  it  on  the 
Une,"  he  said.  "We  need  preventive  medicine 
before  we're  struck  down  by  the  disease  of 
violence." 

While  I  endorse  the  Vice  President's  ad- 
monition, I  believe  that  our  planning  should 
be  more  long-range,  and  not  hastUy  devised 
to  meet  the  annual  threat  of  "a  long,  hot 
summer."  This  year's  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  for  exam- 
ple, was  $137.5  million  below  the  Congres- 
sional autborixatlon.  Senator  Clark  and  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  annual  supple- 
mental appropriation  bUl  to  add  this  amount 
for  urgently  needed  poverty  work.  The  Ad- 
ministration took  no  steps  to  do  this  untU 
the  measure  had  passed  the  House  and  was 
within  one  week  of  Senate  passage.  Then — 
as  the  warm  breeeee  of  early  summer  re- 
minded some  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Impending  seasonal  crisis — the  White 
House  sent  to  the  Congress  an  emergency 
request  for  $76  million  for  summer  programs 
alone. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  last  year. 
New  Tork  City  alone  spent  $8.7  million  on 
summer  programs.  Five  Mayors  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  cities  estimated  summer  needa 
at  »80-$100  million  in  teetUnony  before  a 
House  committee.  So  the  $76  mUllon  which 
the  Senate  authorized  last  week — is  a  bare 
minimum  for  June,  July,  and  August.  After 
that,  programs  wiU  be  dlsconUnued  for  lack 
of  financing,  the  fear  of  riots  wUl  be  dissi- 
pated with  the  heat,  and  the  needs  of  the 
^r  will  be  relegated  to  the  background. 
What  lack  of  foresight  we  display,  when  we 
fall  to  plan  on  a  continuing  basis  for  this 
annual  crisis,  when  we  allow  the  germinal 
Fall  and  Winter  months  to  pass  without  de- 
voting full  effort  to  eliminating  the  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  violence  In  the 
summer. 

I  cannot— ana  do  not — condone  the  dis- 
order and  rtott  vhich  reauH  from  thU  in- 
difference, but  7  Oeplore  in  the  rtrongest 


term*,  the  mlfUh  mud  ahortalghted  attttudet 
which  hinder  the  implementation  of  a  fully- 
funded,  long-range  poverty  program  designed 
to  preveiU.  instead  of  Hmply  reacting  to  the 
tummer  crltis. 

TBX   SUA    AFPaoSCH    TO    OaBAK   mOBLE»U 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  programs 
to  cool  down  a  hot  sununer  or  more  perma- 
nently to  solve  the  problems  of  our  slums, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  despair  in  our  central  cities. 

Item:  Unemployment — there  is  twice  the 
national  average,  and  three  times  that  aver- 
age for  men  between  26  and  64. 

Item:  There  are  some  4^  million  sub- 
standard housing  units  in  the  U.S.,  meet  of 
them  In  central  city  areas.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  the  number  of  substandard  housing 
units  Increased  from  420,000  In  1960  to  520,- 
000  In  1965— Bliun  bousing  Is  outrunning  it's 
own  eradication. 

Item:  The  high  school  drop  out  rate  in 
the  ghettos  is  close  to  70  percent;  and  acroas 
the  country  some  8  million  Americans  are 
on  welfare,  at  a  cost  of  $6  billion  annually. 
Government  has  not  been  insensitive  to 
these  problems.  Government  has,  however, 
tended  to  see  them  in  Isolation  from  each 
other  instead  of  as  part  of  one  system  of 
despair.  The  89th  Congress  alone  passed  some 
17  new  school  programs,  15  new  economic 
development  programs  and  21  new  health 
programs,  all  pUed  on  already  existing 
programs. 

The  lesson  Is  plain,  I  think.  If  a  ghetto  Is 
an  interrelated.  Interdependent  whole,  our 
programs  must  treat  it  as  such.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  the  authority,  the  pco- 
Brams.  There  is  not  enough  money  In  many 
of  them,  but  there  is  enough  at  least  to  per- 
mit a  systematic  approach  in  some  cities. 
What  it  lacking  now  ia  not  innovative  pro- 
grama  hut  innovative  implementation. 

We  must  do  nothing  lees  than  move  to- 
wards an  entirely  different  approach  to  solve 
urban  problems — away  from  the  functional 
method  to  what  I  wUl  call  the  area  method. 
//  OUT  target  is  100  aquare  blocks  of  a  ghetto 
area,  we  muat  determine  what  are  our  goals 
for  that  target,  determine  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  needa,  then  attack  on  an  all-pointa 
baaia  realizing  that  alackneaa  in  dealing  with 
any  important  problem  in  the  aystem  will 
at  least  cause  waste  and  may  undermine  the 
entire  effort.  Though  this  kind  of  approach 
would  be  relatively  new  in  the  domestic  field, 
it  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  defense 
and  space  fields. 

ThU  new  approach  to  urban  problems,  of 
course,  is  something  that  must  be  initiated 
on  the  Federal  level.  I  shall  work  for  the 
necessary  Federal  legUlaUon.  Specifically: 

1.  I  would  expand  the  Model  Cltlee  Act  to 
aUow  overall  planning  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams in  a  specific  area,  not  Just  land  use 
and  public  facilities  programs  as  at  present. 
Of  course.  It  Is  flist  necessary  to  win  the  flght 
for  enough  Model  Cities  Appropriation  In 
the  Congress; 

2. 1  suggest  that  funds  be  provided  to  aUow 
localities  to  hire  a  systems  manager  to  design 
the  Community  Development  Plan  and 
supervise  the  work  under  it; 

>.  I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
Expediter  for  each  of  the  Model  Cities  areas 
using  such  a  comprehensive  planning 
approach. 

The  idea  Is  to  channel  needed  funds  from 
a  variety  of  Federal  soiu-ces  through  the  fim- 
nel  of  a  single  plan  that  will  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  aspects  of  the  ghetto's  prob- 
lems; to  have  a  locally-appointed  systems 
manager  to  make  sure  that  these  problems 
are  being  faced  in  the  plan;  and  to  have  one 
designated  Federal  official  in  residence  to 
coordinate  the  needed  actions  and  to  deliver 
the  Federal  funds  on  schedule. 

All  this  machinery  must  be  designed  to  as- 
sure the  man  and  his  family  in  the  ghetto — 
who  care  little  about  the  techniques  of  man- 


agement or  what  we  cadi  ttie  pngrams— that 

something  concrete  Is  being  done  to  help 
them  Improve  thdr  way  of  life. 

BOLB  or  puvan  kmtbfbibs 

In  all  our  efforts  to  oombat  poverty  and  to 
Improve  living  conditions  in  the  sliuns,  I  feel 
that  one  of  tbe  keystones  to  success  is  the 
full-scale  use  of  private  enterprise.  I  have 
often  been  successful  In  amending  legislation 
to  allow  private  sector  involvement  in  these 
programs,  because  I  deeply  beUeve  that  the 
energy,  the  innovative  spirit  and  the  man- 
agerial skill  of  business  is  essential  to  their 
success.  The  GEO  now  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tract for  practically  every  service  under  the 
anti-poverty  regulation  with  non-profit  or 
other  private  enterprise. 

I  have  pledged  to  continue  to  wwk  for  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  that  wUl  allow  busi- 
nesses a  tax  credit  of  up  to  7%  for  the  train- 
ing of  unskilled  workers.  This  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  tax  credit  to  be  aUowed  for  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery.  It  would  allow 
companies,  alone  cm-  in  combination  with 
other  firms  in  the  same  area,  to  train  thou- 
sands more  underprlvUeged  workers — and 
these  workers  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
finding  a  Job  waiting  for  them  when  they 
completed  the  training  course,  which  is  all 
too  often  not  the  case  now. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  other  example  of 
how  private  enterprise,  if  permitted  by  proper 
legislation,  could  belp  us  find  practical  solu- 
tions to  our  most  pressing  problems.  What  is 
needed  here  is  not  glowing  new  programs,  but 
action  that  will  allow  us  all  to  work  with  the 
materials  now  at  hand. 

Housing  is  one  of  tbe  central  problems  of 
life  In  tbe  ghettos.  The  1960  censiu  indicates 
that  about  10  per  cent  of  aU  urban  housing 
is  classed  as  substandard.  New  Tork  City 
alone  estlmatef.  are  that  in  1965  there  were 
still  43.000  old  law  tenements  built  prior  to 
1901  housing  approximately  950,000  people — 
as  many  people  aa  the  entire  population  of 
Baltimore.  However,  with  the  proper  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  I  estimate  that  it 
would  be  poasible  to  bring  about  decent  and 
sanitary  housing  in  not  leu  than  S0%  of  the 
existing  atructurea  in  alums  and  ghettos 
through    renoivation    and    rehabilitation. 

The  bills  to  speed  the  rehabiliUUon  proc- 
ess would  directly  require  private  enterprise 
handling.  These  bills  would  allow: 

1.  A  5-year  depreciation  write-off  of  the 
cost  of  renovation  and  rehabilitation  under 
conditions  designed  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  rented  to  low-income  families 
at  rates  they  can  afford.  The  tax  incentive 
would  spur  rehabilitation  and  thus  could  in- 
crease not  only  the  value  of  the  property  but 
also  its  cajpacity  to  bring  in  rental  income. 
The  immediate  revenue  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment may  very  weU  be  recouped  in  part  by 
increased  taxable  Income  of  groups,  such  as 
contractors,  who  will  be  doing  work  that 
wo\ild  not  otherwise  be  done. 

2.  A  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds  Issued  by 
local  housing  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  low-cost,  long  term  loans  for  re- 
habilitation of  low  income  housing. 

3.  Advances  to  cities  for  rehabilitation  of 
properties  acquired  by  these  muzUclpalitles 
through  code  enforcement  or  condemnation. 

4.  Federal  matching  grants  for  local  tax 
abatement  on  low-Income  housing. 

In  short,  we  have  been  discoasing  Just  a 
few  of  the  methods  that  can  be  used  to  esca- 
late our  efforts  to  meet  the  escalation  of  dis- 
content in  our  ever-growing  slimiis.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  outline  a  complete  pro- 
gram by  any  means.  But  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate ways  through  which  all  of  us  can  make 
use  of  the  resources  now  available  to  move 
quickly  against  the  probleuaa  of  the  alums. 
Unless  we  do,  events  will  outrun  im  fwl 
society  will  be  Jeopardised  and  dislocated. 
We  need  not — ^we  can  not— (dlow  that  to 
happen. 
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TBI  BVUUXR  CMJsa 

The  dangerouB  fallacy  of  believing  that  a 
problem  Ignored  long  enougb  will  simply  go 
away  Is  not  shared  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts.  Republican  senator  of  New  York.  In 
a  speech  before  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Javlts  denounced  the  dishon- 
est and  purbUnd  poUOcal  phUoeophy  which 
is  responsible  for  short-term  palllaUve  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  a  particular  crisis. 
He  was  referring  specifically  to  rebabUltatlve 
plans  for  sl\mi  areas  which  peter  out  In  Au- 
gust when  the  funds  run  out.  He  suggested 
that  the  specious  thinking  behind  this  type 
of  planning  Is  that  resentments  will  vanish 
with  the  summer  heat,  and  the  needs  of  Blunx 
dwellers  can  be  safely  ignored  until  a  new 
crisis  threatens. 

iSi.  Javlts  called  for  the  same  kind  of  com- 
prehensive planning  in  the  war  on  poverty 
that  has  been  applied  In  the  space  and  de- 
fense fields.  He  departs  from  fellow  Republi- 
cans who  distrust  the  Administration's 
model  cities  program.  He  believes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Model  CiUes  Act  should 
be  expanded  to  allow  for  coordination  of  all 
federal  programs  in  a  given  area.  The  federal 
government  would  provide  funds  for  the  hir- 
ing of  a  skilled  systems  manager  who  would 
design  and  supervise  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Plan.  Mr.  Javits  Insists  that  the  "area 
approach"  would  be  far  more  efficacious  in 
fighting  poverty  than  the  piecemeal  project- 
by-project  approach. 

Perhaps  the  most  provocative  suggestions 
made  by  Senator  Javlts  were  on  the  subject 
of  slum  bousing.  He  stressed  the  crucial  role 
that  might  be  played  by  private  enterprise 
in  the  renovation  of  sub-standard  housing 
if  more  federal  aid  were  made  available.  He 
would  allow  private  builders  a  flve-year  de- 
preciation wrlte-olT  to  make  possible  rentals 
that  Iow-lnc(Hne  families  could  afford.  Mr. 
Javlts  also  proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment guarantee  bonds  issued  by  local  hous- 
ing authorities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing. 

Unfortunately,  the  progressive  social  phi- 
losophy of  Senator  Javits  is  not  likely  to 
transform  the  antediluvian  thinking  of  some 
of  his  congressional  colleagues.  But  he  has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  fairer,  more  equitable 
society.  Neither  the  technological  skill  nor 
the  financial  resources  are  lacking  for  the 
realization  of  such  a  program.  All  that  is 
lacking  U  the  will. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 
POINTS  UP  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL 
TRAILS  SYSTEM  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  90th  Congress,  hearings  were  held  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  on  a  system 
for  national  trails,  patterned  after  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  which  Itself  is  in  dan- 
ger and  in  need  of  the  protective  Federal 
umbrella  included  in  the  trails  bill. 

A  new  book  reviewed  in  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  tells  about  the  unique 
features  of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  This 
book  contains  a  foreword  by  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  is  written 
by  Ann  and  Myron  Sutton. 

Tills  summer  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  will  venture  into  the  outdoors 
for  longer  vacations.  To  many  of  them, 
the  outdoors  will  be  as  crowded  as  the 
city  streets  they  left  behind. 

Since  1917,  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  spent  less 
than  la  billion  for  land  acquisition.  This 


Is  less  than  we  are  spending  each  month 
to  wage  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  modest  sum  ol  money  proposed  in 
the  national  trails  bill  amounts  to  an 
authorization  of  $40  million  for  the  first 
5  years.  Of  this  about  $7  million  would 
pay  for  land  acquisition,  capital  invest- 
ment and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  sector  of  the 
bill.  This  expenditure  for  a  national  trails 
system  is  not  only  justified  on  the  merits, 
but  urgently  needed  by  an  American 
population  seeking  rejuvenation  of  the 
human  soul  in  outdoor  living. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  review  of  "The  Appalachian 
TraU"  by  Walter  Teller  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MOUNTAM  LOVEES 

(The  Appalachian  Trail.  Wilderness  on  the 
Doorstep.  By  Ann  and  Myron  Sutton.  Fore- 
word by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  niustrated,  180  pp. 
Philadelphia  and  New  Tork :  J.  B.  Llpplncott. 
«4.95.) 

(By  Walter  Teller) 

Remnants  of  untamed  countryside  holding 
fast  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  cities — this  is 
what  Ann  Sutton's  latest  book  is  about.  "The 
Appalachian  Trail,"  her  ninth  written  with 
her  husband,  Myron,  is  an  account  of  a 
wilderness  environment,  a  guide  to  making 
one's  way  through  it,  and  the  testimony  of 
two  who  were  there.  Well  designed,  mapped 
and  illustrated,  discurdve,  Informative,  it  is 
a  mountain-loving  work,  breathing  fresh  air. 

The  Buttons  tell  us  the  Appalachian  Moim- 
taln  Club,  founded  1876  In  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  is  the  oldest  club 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  Dartmouth 
Outing  Club  comes  second.  In  1910  the  Oreen 
Mountain  Club  blazed  and  cleared  a  250-mile 
trail  through  Vermont.  About  the  same  time 
Benton  MacKaye,  forester  and  philosopher  of 
regional  planning,  proposed  a  footpath  as 
long  as  the  Appalachian  country.  In  due 
coxirse,  in  1922,  the  first  mile  marked  and  cut 
went  through  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Com- 
pleted 15  years  later,  the  Appalachian 
emerged  as  "the  largest  system  of  trails  any- 
where," according  to  the  Suttons. 

"Dominating  this  system,"  they  write,  "Is 
a  single  trail,  2,000  miles  in  length — some- 
times a  wide  path  through  the  high  cloud 
forest,  sometimes  a  narrow  tunnel  in  thickets 
of  latirel,  sometimes  only  a  stretch  of  bare 
gray  rock.  .  .  .  Prom  the  simamlt  of  Springer 
Mountain  in  Georgia  to  the  summit  of 
Katahdln  in  Maine.  .  .  .  The  Appalachian 
Trail  varies  from  tidewater  to  6,642  feet  .  .  . 
crosses  portions  of  fourteen  states,  and  is 
nowhere  farther  than  one  day's  drive  from 
120  million  people." 

Though  most  of  the  traffic  on  the  Trail  is 
short  haul,  it  also  carries  Its  long-distance 
movers.  The  Suttons  tell  of  Earl  Shaffer  who, 
averaging  17  miles  a  day,  went  the  distance, 
south  to  north,  in  194t,  the  first  to  do  bo. 
Shaffer  spent  123  night*  on  the  Trail.  Arriv- 
ing at  Katahdln,  he  la  reported  as  saying, 
"One  pair  of  boots  lasted  the  whole  way,  but 
they  were  in  tatters  at  the  end." 

Two  college  men  hiked  it  in  1963.  Adjust- 
ing speed  to  length  of  summer  vacation, 
they  averaged  21  miles  a  day.  They  too  are 
quoted.  "Physical  conditioning  U  but  a 
small  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  hike," 
they  wrote  afterwards.  "Mental  condition- 
ing is  all-important.  ...  We  hiked  all  day 
every  day  except  when  we  got  mail.  Then  we 
would  take  a  half  day  off  to  answer.  .  .  ." 

Travel  light,  advise  Ann  and  Myron  Sut- 
ton. This  rule  of  veteran  travelers  is  also  the 
first  rule  of  the  Trail.  And  the  second:  Oo 
sturdy.      The  veteran  hiker  "wears   tough, 
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light,  rubber-soled  boots,  with  gripper  cleats 
...  If  the  boots  had  no  good  arch,  he  didn't 
buy  them;  whatever  he  puts  his  valuable 
feet  into  has  to  have  sufficient  support." 

Everything  for  an  eight-day  trip,  food 
clothing,  cooking  and  sleeping  gear,  sup- 
pUes  and  equipment  should  weigh  not  more 
than  30  poimds,  preferably  less,  say  the  au- 
thors. "Pour  ounces  of  orange  or  pineapple 
juice  crystals,"  they  reason,  "makes  four  full 
drinks.  Hot  cereal,  hot  chocolate,  and  hot- 
cakes  are  well  known  In  dry  form,  but  there 
are  also  powdered  ham  and  eggs.  .  .  .  Two 
of  the  most  helpful  items  .  .  .  are  meat  bars 
and  pemmlcan,  which  require  no  cooking. 
.  .  .  Pemmlcan  .  .  .  consists  of  a  high  calorie 
collection  of  apples,  raisins  and  nuts." 

The  appendix  to  "The  Appalachian  Trail" 
is  rich  with  specific  advice.  And  in  the  ap- 
pendlx  the  reader  learns  the  Suttons  have 
been  on  the  Trail  30  years  and  have  taught 
their  two  children  to  hike  also.  "Even  in- 
fants can  go  on  a  hike.  We  have  taken  them 
with  and  without  an  infant  carrier,  and  can 
most  heartily  recommend  that  parents  strap 
on  an  Infant  carrier.  There  are  several  styles 
available." 

In  Vermont's  Green  Mountains  one  au- 
tumn morning,  Ann  and  Myron  Sutton 
walked  beside  a  stream,  "past  rapids  and 
waterfalls,  step  by  step  with  the  sounds  of 
tumbling  water.  The  whole  woods  scene 
seemed  alive  ...  a  fiood  of  sounds  reached 
our  ears.  .  .  .  Had  anyone  at  that  moment 
asked  for  our  favorite  impression  of  travel- 
ing on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  we  would  have 
answered:  sounds." 

On  another  day,  another  stretch,  they 
noted,  "The  Appalachian  Trail,  above  all, 
passes  through  lands  where  freshness  Is  the 
chief  sensation.  In  the  air,  the  trees,  even  In 
decaying  leaves,  there  Is  the  constant,  de- 
tectable freshness  of  life  and  growth. 
Had  anyone  asked  .  .  .  about  our  favorite 
Impression  ...  we  would  have  said :  the  won- 
derful freshness  of  the  Appalachian  forests." 

Along  the  TraU,  the  authors  make  clear, 
one  becomes  a  finder — of  flame  azalea  or  el- 
bow room,  patches  of  fern  or  pounding 
heart — and  perhaps  of  what  Benton  MacKaye 
called  a  "planetary  feeling." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  "CY"  RUBEL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
31,  1967,  a  distinguished  American,  Mr. 
A.  C.  "Cy"  Rubel,  of  Los  Angeles  passed 
away.  Mr.  Rubel  was  the  kind  of  citizen 
who  worked  his  entire  life  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  community  and  his  country 
while  guiding  a  great  coiporation  to  out- 
standing success. 

Mr.  Rubers  life  was  one  of  devotion 
to  his  family,  his  fellowman,  and  his 
country.  In  business,  he  rose  from  the 
position  of  assistant  geologist  with  the 
Union  OU  Co.,  of  CaUfomia  In  1923  to 
the  high  office  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  that  company  in  later  years.  Cy  Rubel 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards 
and  Just  last  year  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  presented  him  with  Its 
highest  recognition — the  Gold  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Achievement. 

Mr.  Rubel  was  always  ready  to  give 
of  himself  for  his  community,  his  State, 
and  his  country.  In  World  War  I,  he 
earned  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
as  a  captain  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. His  public  service  record  continued 
on  through  his  life,  and  only  this  year 
he  served  as  chairman  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan's task  force  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  people  for  principal  appointments  In 
the  Governor's  administration. 

Cy  Rubel  spent  many  hours  helping 


others  through  his  various  educational 
and  charitable  afBUations,  not  the  leut 
of  which  were  the  Ooddental  College, 
the  Southern  California  Cancer  Research 
Institute,  the  Southern  California  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pteedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  the  Loe  Angeles  Area 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  spirit  and  aeoompllshments  at  A. 
C.  Rubel  will  live  to  inspire  succeeding 
generations.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

On  June  5, 1967,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  an  editorial  made  fitting  tribute  to 
Mr.  Rubel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  editorial  aiul  an  obit- 
uary published  in  the  June  1  Herald 
Examiner  be  printed  In  the  Rigors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRn, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Loa  Angelw  Times,  Juns  5,  1907) 

A  Desckvxd   OvAnoM   voa   "Or"  Robkl 

A.  C.  Rubel  received  a  standing  ovation 
at  a  Union  OU  Co.  shareholders'  meeting 
When  he  retired  as  president  and  board  chair- 
man m  1966. 

He  also  earned  the  praise  of  the  entire 
community  for  his  career  of  outstanding 
public   service   that   ended   last   week. 

Cy  Rubel  died  Wednesday,  but  not  before 
he  had  seen  the  tangible  results  of  his  lead- 
ership In  reforming  ootmty  government 
bureaucracy. 

The  archaic  governmental  structure  had 
successfully  resisted  tMalc  change  until  Mr. 
Rubel  and  the  Oltlaens  Economy  and  Ef- 
ficiency Committee  went  to  work  In   1984. 

Things  will  never  be  the  same  in  the 
County  Administration  Building. 

A  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  county's 
civil  service  system  recommended  by  the 
committee  was  decisively  approved  by  the 
voters  last  November,  as  was  the  committee's 
proposal  for  a  new  organization  of  the  huge 
Charities  Department. 

The  voters  also  authorized  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  put  future  administrative  re- 
forms into  effect,  and  the  citizens  commit- 
tee Is  at  work  in  other  areas  where  modeml- 
Batlon  Is  long  overdue. 

Committee  members,  however,  will  have 
to  find  a  new  chairman.  It  wont  be  easy, 
for  there  have  never  been  enough  men  like 
Cy  Rubel. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examlner, 

Jime  1,  1907] 

RuBKL,  On.  Exxcomrx,  Osjm  at  72 

A.  C.  "Cy"  Rubel,  73,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Union  Oil  Oo.,  and  prominent  in 
civic  affairs,  died  here  late  last  night  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Oood  Samaritan. 

He  had  a  history  of  cardiac  illnees  and  had 
undergone  open  heart  surgery  at  the  hoepltal 
prior  to  his  death. 

In  1923  he  Joined  Union  Oil  aa  an  assistant 
geologist.  He  roee  to  the  presidency  in  1968 
and  held  that  post  for  four  years  until  he 
retired. 

The  death  of  Reese  Taylor  in  1962  brought 
back  Rubel  as  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
served  untU  1986  when  he  retired  perma- 
nently. 

Bom  in  Louisville.  Ky..  he  attended  Purdue 
university  and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  Upon  graduation  In  1917  he 
went  to  work  as  an  assayor  with  the  Magma 
Cooper  Co.  In  Superior,  Ariz.  From  1919  to 
1923  he  was  with  the  Island  Oil  and  Refining 
Co.  In  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Los  Angeles  County  today  paid  tribute  to 
Rubel  by  lowering  the  American  Flag  to  half 
«taff  at  the  Hall  of  Administration. 

Rubel,  in  addition  to  his  executive  position 
with  Union  Oil,  held  a  number  of  businew 


directorsblpa  snch  aa  at  Mbrthrop  Aviation. 
Inc..  and  Cynu  kCinea  Corp. 

Within  tba  oU  tndtutry,  be  was  director  of 
the  American  P«trol«nm  Inatltate,  vhlcb  lact 
year  preaented  blm  with  Ita  highest  reeog- 
mtton — tba  Oold  Medal  for  dlsttngulahed 
achievement. 

Ami  TO  RKAGAM 

Active  In  pohtica,  be  was  chairman  of 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan'a  task  force  to  help  In 
selection  of  apxKdntments  in  the  new  admm- 
istratlon.  He  also  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Citizens  Committee  for  Efficiency 
and  Economy. 

During  World  War  I  he  earned  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Croes  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  World  War  n 
he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Rubel  was  a  trustee  of  Occidental  College, 
of  the  Soutliem  California  Cancer  Research 
Institute  and  the  Southern  CaUfomia  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital:  was  a  former  director  of  the 
Merchanta  and  Manufacturers  Association 
ana  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

aXU>  SCANT   POSTS 

He  alao  was  chairman  of  the  Southern 
California  Committee  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  and  was  on  the  execu- 
tive conamlttee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Private  funeral  services  wiU  be  held  Sat- 
urday at  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Olen- 
dale. 

Rubel  is  snrvlred  by  hla  wife,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta R.  Rubel.  of  Arizona:  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Duddleson,  Paloa  Verdes,  and  four 
gnmrtrhllrtren. 

The  family  said  that  memorial  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  to  the  following  organi- 
zations: Loe  Angelea  Area  CooneU  of  the 
Boy  Soouts  of  America,  Orthopedic  Hoepltal 
or  the  Freedom  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examlner, 
June  1.  1967J 

Plan  Pxivatx  Rrrxs  ro*  On.MAN  Rttbel 

Private  memorial  services  wlU  be  held  for 
A.C.  "Cy"  Rubel,  72,  fcMnaer  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Union  Oil  Co.,  Saturday  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church. 

Rubel  died  Wedneeday  night  at  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Oood  Samaritan.  He  had  a  his- 
tory of  cardiac  illnees  and  had  imdergone 
open  heart  surgery  prior  to  his  death. 

He  Joined  Union  OU  as  an  assistant  geolo- 
gist in  1933  and  rose  to  the  presidency  in  1966 
and  held  that  poet  for  four  years. 

The  death  of  Reeae  Taylor  in  1963  caused 
Bubel  to  return  as  chairznan  of  the  board 
and  he  served  again  until  bis  permanent  re- 
tirement In  1966. 

In  World  War  I  he  earned  the  Distln- 
gulahed  Service  Cross  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Rubel  was  chairman  of  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's task  force  to  help  in  selection  of  ap- 
potntments  in  the  new  administration.  He 
alao  had  been  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Citizens  Committee  for  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy. 

Loe  Angeles  County  Wednedaay  paid  trib- 
ute to  him  by  lowering  the  American  Flag 
to  half  staff  at  the  HaU  of  AdnUnistraUon. 

Rubel  is  survived  by  hla  wife,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta R.  Rubel;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Duddleson,  Palos  Verdes,  and  four  grand- 
children. 


THE  RED  CHINESE  HYDROGEN 
BOMB 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Chinese  would  be  un- 
able to  develop  their  own  hydrogen 
bomb   until   early    in    the    1970's.    We 


learned,  with  some  dlscomflture  last 
week,  the  premise  was  false.  Tbor  has 
been  similar  reluctance  to  admit  the  ca- 
pafaiUty  of  ttie  Cbineae  to  develop  ballis- 
tic nrliwllpa  before  the  middle  of  the  next 
decade.  This  contention  Ib  also  being 
contradicted.  United  Press  International 
reported  this  morning  that  Informed 
diplomatic  sources  in  LotKion  believe 
China  will  test  a  missile  in  the  2,000- 
mile  range  no  later  than  this  faU.  Other 
scientific  authorities  claim  the  Peking 
government  will  have  a  stockpile  of  100 
hydrogen  bombs  as  well  as  missiles  capa- 
ble of  delivering  them  by  1970. 

Prior  to  World  War  H,  and  entirely 
aside  from  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  capability  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  had  been  grossly  underestimated. 
Now,  little  more  than  25  years  later,  it 
is  altogether  possible  ve  are  underesti- 
mating the  nuclear  ci4>ablllty  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  timetable  of  its  devel- 
opment. The  mere  possibility  of  such 
miscalculation  is  cause  for  concern.  A 
reassessment  of  our  defense  ixjsture  is 
called  for.  A  prompt  and  realistic  re- 
evaluation  of  an  n-ntihttiHfffj^  missile 
system  is  imperative. 

With  their  own  policy  toward  the  West 
one  of  persistent  belligerency,  the  Chi- 
nese have  condemned  the  Russians  for 
being  "soft  on  Imperialism."  There  has 
been  a  resultant  tension  between  the 
two  great  Communist  powers.  However, 
any  complacency  in  the  United  States 
that  is  based  on  the  continuation  of  such 
tension  is  little  short  of  foolhardy.  If  one 
couples  the  internal  instability  of  the 
Chinese  Government  with  the  advanced 
age  of  its  political  leader,  he  realizes  the 
situation  could  change  overnight.  Just  as 
quickly,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Govern- 
ments could  begin  to  act  in  concert. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  must  be 
based  on  the  "any  eventuality"  theory. 
Admittedly,  an  antlballlstlc  missile  pro- 
gram is  expensive.  But  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, "What  price  safety?" 


THE  TEAM  AT  CUMMINS  ENGINE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  this  year  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  have 
secured  pennissicm  to  print  material 
about  certain  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ind.  On  March  7,  I  described  the 
community  improvements  which  It  has 
inspired  in  the  city  of  Columbus  and  on 
June  5, 1  outlined  the  positive  and  con- 
structive equal  employment  opportunity 
program  adopted  by  this  progressive 
firm. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  success 
story  are  made  clear  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  Wright  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  4, 
1967.  This  very  perceptive  analysis 
points  out  how  the  "Cummins  team"  has 
consistently  attracted  highly  qualified 
young  executives  from  iA«/»T»g  universi- 
ties and  colleges  to  a  rdativdy  small 
community  in  the  Midwest.  The  "youth 
movement"  at  Cummins  has  resulted  In 
the  appointment  of  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  top  executives  who  are  In  their 
thirties  and  early  forties.  At  the  same 
time  Cimunins  has  broadened  its  base 
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of  operations  and  ventured  Into  new  and 
challenging  product  areas  and  foreign 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  describing  the  per- 
sonalities and  policies  of  this  forward- 
looking  company  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  New  Tork  Times,  June  4,  1967] 
FiBSONAUTiEs:   Thk  Team  at  CtriMONS 
Enginx 
(By  Robert  A.  Wrigbt) 
CoLTTitBtTB,    Ind.,   June   3. — It   may    seem 
difficult  for  the  bard-pressed  personnel  di- 
rectors of  the  big  corporations  to  believe, 
but  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  tboee 
well-educated  young  men  they  are  looking 
for  have  put  down  stakes  here. 

This  town  of  26,000  people  Is  40  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis — which  means  "no- 
where" to  the  typical  graduates  of  name 
Eastern  oollegee — and  the  home  of  tbe  Cam- 
mlns  Engine  Company,  a  maker  of  dlesel 
engines,  which  would  seem  to  mean  "noth- 
ing" to  today's  sought-after  graduates  look- 
ing for  glamorous  jobs. 

Nonetheless,  Cummins,  a  stable  but  chang- 
ing company,  has  attracted  this  kind  of 
man.  Five  of  the  company's  officers  are  on 
the  happy  side  of  36.  Twelve  of  Its  17  vice 
presidents  are  In  their  mld-40'B  or  less. 
Eleven  Cummins  executives  hold  master  of 
business  administration,  master  of  science 
or  bachelor  of  law  degrees,  and  two  hold 
doctorates. 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  why  Cummins 
has  been  able  to  attract  this  caliber  of  peo- 
ple, says  J.  Irwin  MUler.  chairman.  "But  our 
practice  of  giving  big  responsibilities  to 
young  men  who  show  they  can  accept  It  is 
probably  the  chief  reason." 

Mr.  Miller,  66  years  old,  tbe  prime  mover 
behind  the  youth  movement  at  Cummins, 
Adds,  "The  transformation  of  Cummins  from 
a  one-product,  domestic  company  Into  a 
multlproduct  International  one  created  a  lot 
of  new  openings  and  there  also  Is  wide  rec- 
ognition here  that  times  are  changing." 
A  sampling  of  these  new  men : 
Ertberto  Scoclmara,  who  at  31  is  the 
youngest  officer,  is  treasurer.  Nicknamed 
Scotchy,  but  a  Swiss,  he  holds  a  master  of 
arts  degree  In  economics  from  tbe  Swiss 
School  of  Economics  and  Public  Administra- 
tion and  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  Hlarvard  University 
Business  School. 

Scotchy's  boss  Is  John  Hackett,  34-year- 
old  vice  president  for  finance.  Mr.  Hackett 
earned  his  PhJ}.  at  Ohio  State  University 
m.ni%  served  as  vice  president  and  economist 
of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland 
before  joining  Cummins  in  1964. 

James  Henderson,  vice  president  for  man- 
agement development.  Is  32.  But  before  he 
Joined  Cummins  in  1964  as  assistant  to  the 
chairman,  he  found  time  to  collect  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  from  Princeton,  serve  five 
years  as  an  officer  In  the  Navy  and  coUect 
a  master  of  business  administration  degree 
from  tbe  Harvard  Business  School. 

Not  quite  In  the  elder  statesman  category 
la  Robert  Sexton,  39-year-oId  vice  president 
of  (^lerations  and  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
University.  But  Mr.  Sexton,  who  fully  agrees 
With  Cummins'  accent  on  youth,  also  finds 
one  disadvantage.  "A  lot  of  my  guys  have 
never  seen  the  economy  go  any  way  but 
up.  They've  never  seen  a  downturn  and  they 
dont  know  what  to  do  In  this  sitiiatlon." 

ActuaUy,  the  youth  movement  coincides 
with  a  calculated  downturn  for  the  company. 
After  Jiutice  Department  opposition  blocked 
tbe  1983  merger  deal  with  tbe  Wblte  Motor 
Company,  the  company  embarked  cm  an  am- 


bitious 8i>ending  progrstm  to  strengthen  do- 
mestic and  foreign  operations,  research  and 
development  and  make  acquisitions.  By  the 
end  of  last  year,  th«  company  had  spent 
more  than  9100-mlllioD  on  these  projects,  in- 
cluding ^2-mUUon  for  a  research  and  de- 
velopment complex  due  to  be  completed  this 
fall  at  Columbiis. 

Sales  climbed  dramatically,  by  71  per  cent 
from  the  1963  level  to  $331 -million  last  year, 
but  a  long-term  profit  growtli  record  was 
pinched.  E^amlngs  since  1963  rose  just  14 
per  cent,  to  (16.2-mlIllon. 

But  the  spendmg  brought  Cummins  what 
Is  wanted  in  a  broadened  base.  In  addition 
to  dlesels  for  trucks,  the  company  now  sup- 
plies dlesels  for  the  construction  machinery 
market,  total  energy  packages  for  shopping 
centers,  schools  and  the  like,  many  of  which 
are  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  find  this 
method  of  lighting  and  heating  cheaper  than 
hooking  up  with  municipal  systems.  The 
company  makes  air  conditioning  and  refrig- 
eration units  for  trucks;  crankshafts,  valvee, 
filters  and  castings.  Foreign  operations  now 
account  for  20  per  cent  of  sales. 

But  dlesel  engines  for  trucks  remain  Cum- 
mins' big  business.  This  relatively  small  com- 
pany commands  60  p«r  cent  of  the  domestic 
market  against  such  competition  as  O.M. 
Cummins  executives  proudly  point  out  that 
their  engines  power  trucks  by  almost  every 
producer  except  G.M.,  even  those  truck  pro- 
ducers that  make  dieeels  themselves. 

The  reason,  they  say.  Is  that  Cummins'  en- 
gines aire  synonymous  throughout  the  indus- 
try with  dependability  and  durability  and 
that  truckers  specify  Cvimmlns  power  plants 
when  ordering  trucks. 

The  small  Vs  represent  a  large  potential 
market  for  Cummins,  one  It  expects  to  in- 
vade heavily,  the  small  Intercity  pickup  and 
delivery  trucks  now  90  per  cent  powered  by 
gasoline  engines.  Mr.  Franck  says  that  the 
lower  operating  cost  and  longer  lives  of 
dlesels  would  offset  the  25  to  40  per  cent 
higher  Initial  cost  compared  with  gasoline 
engines  In  three  or  lour  years  in  a  typical 
operating  pattern. 

What  about  entirely  new  fields  for  Cum- 
mins? Definitely,  Cianmlns  executives  say, 
as  long  as  they  are  within  the  company's 
speciality  of  power  or  related  to  divisional 
operations. 

"WeTe  not  committed  to  make  dlesel  en- 
gines," declares  Richard  B.  Stoner,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
ocmpany's  domestic  division.  "We  are  com- 
mitted to  provide  power."  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we've  gone  abead  with  his  R.  and  D. 
building.  We  are  going  to  study  existing  mar- 
kets and  new  power  areas.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  leader  in  power,  tapping  energy 
sources   here   and   elsewhere  in   the   world." 

Meanwhile,  Cimunlns  will  have  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  less-than-great  earnings.  Mr. 
Stoner  expects  1967  sties  to  exceed  last  year's, 
"but  not  by  very  much.  And  we're  striving 
to  attain  last  year's  profits."  Mr.  Stoner  said 
that  the  effects  of  the  new  products  the  com- 
pany Is  introducing  this  year  and  its  entry 
Into  new  markets  should  have  their  effects 
next  year  "after  tbe  Industry  has  had  a 
chance  to  test  them  out." 

When  those  effects  surlve.  Cummins  ap- 
pears certain  that  It  will  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  capitalize  cm  them.  The  youthful 
management  Is  ready. 


THE  4-H  CLUB 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
4-H  Club  work  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
youth  programs  in  our  Nation.  During 
the  history  of  this  program,  millions  of 
our  boys  and  girls  have  enjoyed  greater 
opportunities  and  more  lasting  results 
from  4-H  Club  work. 

Miss  Mary  Knappenberger,  one  of  our 


Kansas  4-H  Club  girls,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "What  I  Have  Done 
and  Learned  in  4-H  Club  Work."  Her  ar- 
tide  is  typical  of  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  other  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  I  Have  Done  and  Leabneo  in  4-H 

Ci-TTB  Work 

(By  Mary  Knappenberger,  Olathe  Route  1, 

Johnson  County,  Kans.) 

Now  that  I  have  completed  my  tenth  and 
final  year  as  a  4-H  Club  member,  I  can  vis. 
uallze  many  comparisons  between  my  first 
yesLi  as  a  member,  and  my  last.  I  had  a  shaky 
hand  as  I  signed  the  secretary's  book  at  the 
age  of  8,  and  tbe  same  band  signed  tbe 
secretary's  book  at  the  age  of  18  signifying 
membership  in  the  Masters  4-H  Club  of  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Between  those  years  I  have 
served  my  local  club  in  the  capacity  of  rec- 
reation leader,  music  leader,  parliamentarian, 
secretary,  reporter,  vice  president,  and  presi- 
dent. I  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  county 
junior  leaders  club,  and  this  past  year  was 
elected  as  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Masters 
4-H  Club.  Holding  offices  at  these  varied 
levels  has  helped  me  develop  desirable  lead- 
ership abilities  that  otherwise  I  would  have 
possibly  been  denied. 

The  years  also  seem  few  between  the  time 
I  shook  the  hand  of  my  community  leader 
at  my  first  4-H  meeting  of  the  Zlon  Zippers 
4-H  Club,  and  this  past  year  when  I  shook 
hands  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  my  4-H  uniform  at  the  National 
4-H  Conference.  Many  hours  of  work  and 
activities  fell  between  those  two  handshakes. 
I  had  a  fine  group  that  helped  and  shared 
with  me;  my  club.  Planning  together  we  each 
year  maintained  the  coveted  recognition  of 
the  purple  seal.  Practicing  and  Improving 
were  two  big  objectives  as  our  club  worked 
together  for  such  events  as  4-H  Club  days, 
Business  Men's  Picnic,  Achievement  Nlgbt, 
money-making  projects,  community  service 
programs,  and  the  organizing  of  new  4-H 
clubs. 

My  entire  family  has  always  been  Involved 
with  4-H  club  work  In  one  way  or  another. 
Because  of  this,  I  too  pledged  myself  to 
"making  the  best  better."  The  4-H  program 
has  helped  us  to  organize  our  home  life  and 
Improve  our  environment.  Physical  Improve- 
ments of  material  nature  were  not  tbe  only 
things  my  family  gained  from  4-H.  We  also 
formed  a  very  close  family  relationship  as 
well  as  made,  many  many  friends. 

Attending  my  first  county  camp  was  a 
choice  opportunity  of  meeting  people  and 
establishing  friendships.  This  circumstance 
found  Its  parallel  this  past  spring  when  I  at- 
tended the  National  4-H  Conference  as  a 
Kansas  4-H  delegate.  From  this  experience 
came  the  additional  opportunities  to  again 
attend  State  4-H  Roundup  and  Junior  Lead- 
ership Camp  as  a  special  delegate.  Needless 
to  say,  my  list  of  acquaintances  is  quite 
lengthy. 

Projects  play  s  big  part  In  each  members 
accomplishments.  All  of  my  projects  have 
worked  in  well  with  my  family  and  home 
surroundings.  Each  year  I  have  enrolled  in 
one  or  more  food  projects.  This  has  been  of 
help  to  my  mother  and  she  is  quite  confi- 
dent that  I  can  "take  over"  when  she  Is  out 
of  town.  I  have  had  judging  practice  all 
years,  starting  with  family  criticism  at  meal- 
time! Last  year  this  "practice"  paid  off  as  I 
was  a  member  of  the  top  Home  Economics 
judging  team  at  the  Mid-America  Fair. 

Sewing  has  played  a  big  part  in  my  list 
of  4-H  projects  as  well  as  in  my  wardrobe. 
It  also  worked  In  nicely  with  my  borne  Im- 
provement project*.  I   was  bo  embarrassed 


with  my  first  tea  towel  that  I  didn't  even 
exhibit  it  at  the  county  fair.  This  first  year 
of  little  experience  I  can  now  appreciatively 
compare  with  my  last  year  in  sewing  as  I 
was  one  of  tbe  fifteen  finalists  in  tbe  State 
style  review. 

Learning  to  care  for  baby  chickens  is  how 
I  started  in  the  Uvestock  phases  of  project 
work.  From  this  I  worked  on  into  swine  and 
baby  beef  projects.  This  presented  me  with  a 
responsibility  and  earned  me  a  bank  account. 

Citizenship  had  always  been  a  word  I  re- 
garded as  meaning  "The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence", "The  Constitution",  and 
George  Washington.  After  attending  tbe 
Farm  Bureau  Citizenship  Seminar,  I  had  my 
eyes  opened  wide  and  ran  home  to  make  sure 
a  Communist  wasn't  under  my  bed  I  This 
■purred  me  into  enrolling  in  the  citizenship 
project.  I  had  many  occasions  to  speak  to 
groups  on  citizenship  and  I  only  hope  I 
helped  open  the  public's  eyes  a  little  wider. 
Now  as  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  played 
before  basketbaU  games,  my  thoughts  are 
not  on  the  "starting  five"  but  rather  on  some- 
tbmg  represented  by  tbe  red,  white,  and  blue 
that  leaves  a  Itmip  in  tbe  throat  and  a  tear 
In  the  eye  I 

My  photography  project  started  as  my 
parents  gave  me  a  photography  kit  on  my 
birthday  6  years  ago.  Since  that  time  I  have 
received  every  thing  from  a  white  rating  on 
the  county  level,  to  a  purple  at  State.  After 
learning  about  work  with  photography,  the 
high  school  journalism  teacher  named  me  as 
school  photographer  for  the  yearbook  and 
newspaper  staff.  Many  nights  were  spent  in 
my  make-shift  darkroom  as  I  worked  for 
close  deadlines. 

Two  of  my  favorite  projects  that  have 
worked  hand-ln-hand  for  me  were  junior 
leadership  and  pubUc  speaking.  My  leader- 
ship responsibilities  have  been  varied  and 
numerous.  My  first  responsibility  was  caU- 
Ing  up  a  neighbor  girl  to  relate  a  recipe. 
This  could  be  contrasted  to  this  year  as  I 
served  as  the  presiding  chairman  at  one  of 
the  sessions  at  the  National  4-H  Conference 
at  Washington,  D.C.  Here  again  public 
speaking  played  a  big  role  as  I  was  "up 
front"  with  an  example  to  set.  From  my 
experience  In  speaking,  I  now  am  confident 
to  stand  before  any  size  of  group  and  do 
my  beat.  Prom  this  project  I  feel  I  have  at- 
tained poise  in  that  I  feel  I  can  communi- 
cate with  others  In  a  manner  complimentary 
to  myself. 

In  sununary  I  cannot  begin  to  explain  or 
describe  all  of  what  4-H  has  meant  to  me. 
The  many  opportunities  I  have  had  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  education,  service 
and  fellowship  aspects  will  never  leave  my 
memory. 

1  feel  deeply  Indebted  to  my  local  com- 
munity, State,  and  most  of  all  my  parents 
for  having  stood  behind  me  every  Inch  of 
the  way,  offering  advice.  Incentive,  and  moral 
support.  The  education  I  have  been  brought 
up  with,  I  compare  to  a  PhX>.  in  the  greatest 
program  for  youth.  I  am  now  a  Collegiate 
♦-H  Club  member  and  will  be  a  Masters  4- 
Her  the  rest  of  my  life.  In  all  phases  of  my 
future  I  will  continually  "pledge  my  head 
to  clearer  thinking,  my  heart  to  greater 
loyolty.  my  hands  to  larger  service,  and  my 
health  to  better  living  for  my  club,  my  com- 
munity, my  country,  and  my  world." 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     APPOINTMENT 
OP  THUROOOD  MARSHALL 

STRENGTHENS  BOTH  THE  COURT 
AND  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  humble 
Texas  farmer,  has  appointed  Thurgood 
Marshall,  the  son  of  a  Pullman  car  por- 
ter, to  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  United 
States. 


This  great  appointment  symbolizes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  American 
democracy.  It  is  an  appointment  that 
strengthens  not  only  the  Court,  but  our 
own  Ideals  as  well. 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  President 
for  the  wisdom  of  this  appointment.  And 
I  salute  the  Honorable  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall for  tribute  so  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  slave.  This  fact  alone  tells 
a  great  deal  about  our  development  as 
an  enlightened,  Just,  and  humane  society. 

Thurgood  Marshall  has  had  a  brilliant 
career.  Recently,  the  Washington  Star 
published  an  extremely  interesting  biog- 
raphy about  our  newest  Associate  Jus- 
tice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  14,  1967] 

Maxsball:  Rights  Champion 

Thurgood  MarshaU,  chosen  by  President 
Johnson  yesterday  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  made  a  career  out  of  causes,  but  has 
seldom  been  a  controversial  man  personally. 

For  a  generation,  the  righting  of  civil  and 
social  wrongs  has  been  Marshall's  work,  as 
private  citizen,  judge,  and  official  legal 
pleader. 

But  his  public  years  have  drawn  more  re- 
spect generally  than  criticism  or  even  nega- 
tive reaction  from  critics. 

Although  he  has  the  undisputed  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  man  who  led  the  Negro 
rights  revolution  to  Its  first  and  often  Its 
biggest  victories,  the  tall  Baltimore  native 
hEis  seldcHn  been  the  object  of  Southern  po- 
litical controversy. 

His  service  since  1966  as  U.S.  solicitor  gen- 
eral has  been  somewhat  muted,  compared 
with  his  past  as  a  private  courtroom  advocate 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  its  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund. 

But  even  from  his  official  post,  Marshall 
baa  continued  to  work  for  Negro  equality  in 
constitutional,  federal  and  state  law. 

Just  this  year,  MarshaU  led  tbe  federal 
government  in  a  successful  Supreme  Court 
challenge  to  a  California  state  constitutional 
clause  permitting  private  homeowners  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes. 

He  also  led  tbe  government,  this  time  un- 
successfully, In  attempting  to  enlarge  tbe 
right  of  demonstrators  to  make  racial  pro- 
testa  even  In  defiance  of  court  orders  against 
them. 

Outside  the  coiutroom,  Marshall  has  con- 
tinued to  exhort  Negro  and  white  lawyers 
alike  to  give  more  of  their  time  freely  to 
defending  the  rights  of  tbe  Negro  in  the 
ghetto  against  exploitation  by  what  he  has 
called  "the  loan  shark,  the  finance  man,  and 
the  Investigator." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Marshall  has 
shown  no  sympathy.  Indeed  he  has  publicly 
opposed  any  move  to  establish  so-called 
"Black  Power"  ae  an  independent  social  or 
political  movement. 

Marshall's  service  on  the  court  comes, 
somewhat  paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  the 
justices  seem  to  be  faced  must  less  often  with 
civil  rights  cases  of  major  dimension.  Much 
of  this  change  has  apparently  resulted  be- 
cause, after  years  of  pressing  for  It,  Negroes 
were  able  to  get  major  legislation  on  equal 
rights,  making  It  less  necessary  to  file  the 
kind  of  test  cases  for  which  MarshaU  became 
the  most  famous  advocate. 

While  Marshall  has  had  more  than  three 
years  of  experience  as  a  federal  appeals  court 
judge,  he  served  in  a  court  where  tbe  issues 
are  more  domlnantly  economic  and  business- 


oriented  rather  than  devoted  to  Individual 
rights. 

However,  in  bis  fairly  brief  Judicial  service, 
he  did  establish  himself  aa  somewhat  sym- 
pathetic to  the  rights  of  the  criminal  suq>ect. 
One  opinion  that  has  come  to  stand  as  a 
precedent  among  federal  courts  involved  the 
rights  of  persons  facing  state  criminal 
charges  to  be  tried  only  once  for  tbe  same 
offense. 

This  year,  the  soUcltor  general  made  a  plea 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  enlarge  poUce  power 
to  search  for  evidence  of  crime.  But  be  sup- 
pc»ted  tbe  proposal  with  an  argument  that 
a  relaxation  of  llmitatloiu  on  poUce  in  that 
area  would  permit  tbe  court  to  continue  to 
insist  on  police  fairness  in  hMTid't^g  con- 
fessions given  by  Busx>ects. 

On  the  whole,  Marshall's  public  reowd 
on  Issues  with  which  be  wlU  deal  as  a  jus- 
tice could  be  considered  moderate-to-liberal. 

Thus,  bia  presence  on  tbe  bigb  tribunal 
may  not  provide  a  new  center  of  lestdMshlp 
for  dramatic  advances  in  constitutional  law. 
His  philosophy  appears  to  be  close  to  that 
foUowed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
Justice  WUUam  J.  Brerman  Jr.,  both  of  whom 
vote  mainly  on  the  "Uberal"  side  of  issues  but 
who  frequently  abandon  that  side,  too. 

At  age  68,  MarshaU  wlU  be  tbe  fourth 
youngest  justice.  Justices  Potter  Stewart, 
Byron  R.  Wblte  and  Abe  Fortas  are  yoxinger. 

Bom  July  2.  1908,  MarshaU  graduated  from 
Lincoln  University  In  1930  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  Howard  University  in  1933, 
graduating  first  In  his  class. 

He  began  private  law  practice  In  Balti- 
more that  same  year,  and  continued  aa  a  pri- 
vate lawyer  untU  1938  when  be  became  fully 
active  In  the  legal  work  of  the  NAACP.  He 
became  counsel  of  tbe  association's  legal  de- 
fense fimd  in  1940,  and  kept  that  Job  untU 
President  Kennedy  named  bim  to  tbe  Court 
of  Appeals  In  1961. 

Among  the  Supreme  Court  clvU  rights  cases 
which  MarshsiU  argued  for  tbe  fund  were  a 
1944  challenge  to  the  Texas  white  primary,  a 
1948  chaUenge  to  white-only  sales  clauses 
on  real  estate,  chaUenges  to  racial  segregation 
in  Southern  universities  in  1960  and  chal- 
lenges to  public  school  segregation  In  1952 
and  1953. 

President  Johnson  chose  him  to  be  soUcltor 
general  July  14, 1966. 

As  the  government's  top  lawyer  api>earlng 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  always  wore 
formal  morning  drees.  But  he  Is  by  no  means 
formal  in  his  appearance  before  the  high 
bench,  and  is  weU  known  at  tbe  court  as 
a  maker  and  user  of  homely  phrases. 

For  example,  in  the  California  open  housing 
case  this  year,  MarshaU  said  that  the  state, 
by  creating  the  right  to  discriminate,  had 
"put  its  thumb  on  the  scales." 

But  he  is  also  capable  of  a  sharp  retort 
on  principle,  as  when  be  challenged  Jiutlce 
Hugo  Black  with  the  remark:  "I  do  not 
agree  thet  a  movement  to  perpetual:  racial 
discrimination  in  this  day  is  progress." 

When  be  takes  bis  seat  on  the  high  court 
when  the  term  opens  Oct.  2,  MarshaU  wUl 
be  at  the  far  right  side.  Seated  next  to  him 
wUl  be  White,  who  like  MarabaU,  came  to 
the  Si^reme  Court  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ON  THE  MISSOURI 
KTVER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
rains  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  have 
proved  the  value  of  Investing  in  reser- 
voirs and  flood  control  projects.  The  ISis- 
sourl  River  is  presently  being  contained 
by  a  $41  million  levee  and  In  Kansas,  the 
Tuttle  Creek.  Mllford.  and  Perry  Reser- 
voirs are  holding  runoff  water  from 
swollen  rivers  such  as  the  Kaw.  Republi- 
can, and  Delaware. 
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Bfiany  "Kbcosba  towns  have  been  sared 
In  the  past  few  days  because  our  flood 
control  projects  were  carsfuBy  planned 
and  ezeciited  several  years  ago.  When 
apiTfoi^dAtions  come  before  us,  I  urge  mj 
colleagiHs  to  vote  wls^  and  remonber 
the  value  or  these  projects  In  any  State 
where  floods  are  always  a  possibility. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  15  Kansas  City 
Times  adequately  explains  many  of  the 
lureas  In  Kansas  which  have  been  saved 
and  protected  Iqr  sturdy  levees  and  reser- 
vc^Ts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Dams  and  the  Floods 
That  Z>idn't  Happen,"  be  printed  in  the 
Becorb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

TilLMa    AMD    THI   TlOOT»   THAT   DDK^   HAFFEN 

With  at  least  a  temporary  halt  In  the  re- 
lentleoB  rains  and  an  easing  of  the  area  flood 
cresta,  It  Is  p«tinent  to  note  where  It  flooded 
and  where  It  dldnt. 

The-  maaourl  river,  soaring  to  abOTe  bank- 
full  stage  for  the  first  In  years,  was  two  feet 
above  flood  level  at  Kansas  City — but  still 
18  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  levee  and  flood- 
wan  ayatem.  Again  this  sturdy,  41-mllUon- 
doUar  network  of  disaster  bMTlers,  rebuilt 
•nd  strengthened  after  the  1991  flood,  paid 
off  In  averted  flood  lessee.  Below  here,  where 
the  propjoeed  federal  agricultural  levees  still 
are  not  In  place,  the  Big  Muddy  broke 
through  small.  Inadequate  farm  levees  and 
poured  over  thousands  of  acres  of  cropland. 

At  SnUtfavlUe,  the  rain  8t<^|>ped  just  in  time 
for  the  town  to  escape  a  third  bad  flood  In 
four  years.  There  la  $200,000  In  planning 
funds  for  the  SmlthvUle  reservoir  In  the 
current  federal  public  wo-ks  budget,  but 
money  In  a  budget  cant  contain  the  Little 
Platte  river — not  yet.  Anottier  notorlotu 
floodmaksr,  the  Marias  dea  Cygnes,  flowed 
•bnost  peacefuly  between  the  levees  at 
Ottawa — but  the  Pomona  reservoir  level  a 
few  miles  west  was  up  four  and  a  half  feet. 

Despite  nightly  downpours  reminiscent  of 
1951,  the  Kaw  failed  even  to  reach  predicted 
below-banks  crests.  How  c<nne?  The  answers 
are  to  be  found  at  such  places  as  Tuttle 
Creek,  MUford  and  Perry.  Lost  fall  water 
sports  entfauslasts  were  glum  because  Tuttle 
Creek  had  been  drawn  down  12  feet  below 
normal  level  to  sustain  river  flow  through  a 
severe  drought.  Many  doubted  that  Tuttle 
Creek  lake  would  oome  bskck  this  summer. 
She  did  that  and  then  some.  SwoUen  by  flood 
flow*  al  the  Blue  river  from  Nebraska,  the 
reaervolr  is  eight  feet  above  conservation 
stage  and  atill  rising. 

MUford,  placed  In  operation  last  January 
near  Junction  City,  has  been  filling  slowly, 
with  rises  on  the  Republican  river,  it  now 
has  Jumped  up  nine  feet  In  the  last  four 
days.  Perry,  northwest  of  Lawrence,  Is  only 
es  per  cent  completed.  But  the  contractor 
and  the  Army  engineers  rigged  an  emergency 
power  setup  and  closed  the  gates  on  the  dam. 
Now  179,000  acie-feet  of  Delaware  river  water 
is  tsmporarUy  trapped  behind  the  embank- 
ment. Tills  action,  needless  to  say,  proved 
highly  popular  downstream  at  Lawrence, 
where  the  long-planned  levee  system  still  Is 
on  paper. 

At  Topeka,  these  starma  surely  would 
have  put  tough  old  Soldier  creek  out  in  the 
streets  In  the  <Hd  days.  But  Soldier  creek  has 
a  new,  man-made  bypass  channel,  a  strait 
Jacket  of  stone  and  concrete  that  aoootsd 
the  high  water  out  of  town  In  a  hurry.  Again 
the  public  works  budget  Includes  the  first 
money  for  the  Pattonsburg  dam — but  this 
week  the  Grand  river  was  way  out  of  its 
banks  from  Cblllloothe  on  down. 

Bo  far  this  year,  a  Vletnam-cooaclous  Con- 
gress has  been  reluctant  to  Invest  In  river 
projects  at  the  usual  rats.  When  tbs  fall 


flgnies  are  available  <n  the  floods  that  didn't 
happen  in  soggy  Missouri  and  Kansas  these 
last  few  days,  they  just  might  change  their 
mind. 


REPORT  TO  CQMORBS8  BY  THE 
BOARD  FOR  FUNDAMENTAL  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
distinct  privilege  lind  pleasure  to  co- 
sponsor,  with  the  Indiana  Members  of 
Congress,  a  presentation  on  June  15  by 
Dr.  Cleo  W.  Blackburn,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Board  far  P\indamental  Edu- 
cation. BFE  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpolltlcal 
national  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
educational  and  cultural  Improvement  of 
the  disadvantaged  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Through  an  applied  research  program 
directed  toward  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  Individuars  potential,  BFE 
is  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  communal  growth 
of  the  Nation.  This  program  in  turn  helps 
to  raise  the  standard  of  IMng  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  undereducated  and 
disadvantaged. 

Dr.  Cleo  W.  Blaokburn,  former  presi- 
dent of  Janris  Christian  College,  founded 
the  Board  for  F\mdBmental  Education  In 
1948.  It  was  granted  a  national  charter 
by  Congress  in  1954.  Now  serving  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
Blackburn  works  closely  with  a  board  of 
directors  comprised  of  prominent  busi- 
ness, educational,  and  professional  lead- 
ers. Under  this  leadership  BFE  has  at- 
tained an  influential  and  respected  posi- 
tion. Its  program  is  devoted  primarily 
to  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  formal 
education,  or  who  iwssess  limited  knowl- 
edge and  specialized  sklH. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  BFE  does 
not  merely  offer  aid  to  the  unfortunate 
without  the  individual  making  an  effort 
for  personal  achievement.  Rather,  its 
proErrams  rest  on  the  concept  of  self- 
help.  Any  participtnt  must  have  a  fer- 
vant  desire  to  better  his  social  and  eco- 
nomic position.  Through  its  comprehen- 
sive approach  of  action-research,  BFE 
attempts  to  improve  working  effective- 
ness, attitudes,  family  relationships, 
housing,  and  employment  potential. 
Based  on  the  efforts  of  its  research  and 
demonstration  center,  programs  cover- 
ing the  broad  areas  of  education,  em- 
ployment, health,  and  housing  are  pres- 
ently in  use  in  28  States. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements 
of  BFE  has  been  its  unique  program  en- 
titled "System  for  Success."  In  an  at- 
tonpt  to  improve  the  education  of  work- 
ers who  have  been  considered  unpromot- 
able  and  to  provide  industry  with  a  sup- 
ply of  labor  able  to  advance  to  higher 
positions.  System  £or  Success  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  raise  adult  stu- 
dents four  complete  grade  levels  in  150 
classroom-hours  and  provide  the  equiv- 
alency of  a  high  school  education  in  ap- 
proximately 10  months.  This  educational 
program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
Interested  industrial  firms,  can  mean  that 
workers  who  do  not  possess  a  high  school 
education  have  the  chance  to  progress 
from,  low-level  positions  to  Increasingly 
higher  levels  of  employment.  An  example 


of  BFE's  leadership  In  this  field  is  its  new 
program  for  steelworkers  In  Gary.  ind. 
and  Baltimore.  Entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  seven  major  steel  companies 
BFE  plans  to  provide  basic  education  for 
some  1,800  laborers  in  this  key  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  heal  some  of  the  sociai 
ills  which  plague  our  society,  BFE  com- 
pliments its  educational  program  with 
others  designed  to  help  the  imemployed 
and  the  so-called  imemployable.  By  uti- 
lizing a  grant  from  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  Manixiwer  Evaluation 
and  Research,  it  has  established  four 
employment  demonstration  centers  in 
Indianapolis  which  have  had  outstanding 
results.  Through  a  special  5-day  employ- 
ment clinic,  these  centers  instruct  par- 
ticipants on  the  most  effective  methods 
of  seeking  and  applying  for  Jobs.  They 
are  also  instructed  in  the  basics  of  ap- 
pearance, poise,  and  speech,  then  sent 
directly  to  a  job  bank  for  the  Indian- 
apolis business  community.  In  this  way 
BFE  helps  to  match  qualified  personnel 
with  available  employment. 

Another  interest  of  BFE  is  in  helping 
to  provide  basic  health  education  for  the 
poor.  Too  often  disadvantaged  citizens 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the  profes- 
sional services  provided  by  a  community 
often  can  be  beneficial  to  them.  BFE 
helps  provide  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, mobile  units  offering  chest  X-rayg 
and  other  medical  teats,  as  w^  as  other 
health  aids  in  cooperation  with  govern- 
mental agencies.  Besides  offering  com- 
plete diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities, 
its  health  center  has  on  duty  a  staff  of 
professional  social  workers  who  counsel 
patients  and  area  residents. 

In  regard  to  housing,  BFE's  leaders 
believe  that  the  poor  need  more  than 
Just  a  roof  over  their  heads.  Public  hous- 
ing projects  sometimes  tend  to  Identify 
and  isolate  the  poor,  thwarting  aspira- 
tions or  social  and  economic  betterment. 
Consequently,  the  Board  for  Fundamen- 
tal Education  self-help  housing  program 
was  founded  on  the  major  concept  of 
homeownership.  In  Indianapolis,  BFE 
transformed  two  undesirable  slum  areas 
Into  clean,  new  communities  where  ap- 
proximately 400  homes,  ranging  in  esti- 
mated value  from  $12,000  to  $15,000, 
were  constructed  under  self-help 
program.  As  soon  a.-,  private  investors 
realized  the  enormous  benefit  this  revi- 
talized area  would  have  on  the  city,  other 
apartments,  homes  and  shopping  facili- 
ties were  constructed. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Dr.  Blackburn 
and  other  oSclals  from  BFE  were  in 
Washington  last  week  to  report  on  the 
progress  tmd  accomplishments  of  this 
organization.  A  sizable  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  various  congressional 
offices  and  executive  agencies  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  his  statement,  to  examine 
illustrative  materials,  and  to  discuss  the 
program  with  Dr.  Blackburn  and  bis 
aides.  In  order  that  others  who  were  not 
there  will  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
about  this  organization,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  June  16  describing 
this  meeting  and  five  brief  documents 
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which  explain  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  June  16,  1967] 
Da.  Blackbukn  UaoBS  Bttsinxss  To  Fioht 

POVSBTT 

Vf\3BzsOTOJi. — ^Federal  authorities  yester- 
day heard  a  nationally  famous  expert  on 
helping  disadvantaged  Americans  urge  the 
use  of  government  and  business  know-how 
to  end  poverty. 

Dr.  Cleo  W.  Blackburn  of  Indianapolis,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Board  of  Fundamen- 
tal Education,  (BFE),  explained  to  an  as- 
sembly of  Congress  members  and  executive 
officials  what  his  organization  has  achieved 
over  the  last  13  years. 

At  the  outset,  he  recalled,  BFE  acknowl- 
edged that  the  problem  of  poverty  was  too 
big  to  be  solved  by  government  or  the  private 
sector  alone. 

Dr.  Blackburn  described  a  $1  million  ex- 
perimental program  BFE  is  carrying  on  with 
1,600  steelworkers  in  Oary,  Ind.,  and  Balti- 
more, Md.,  as  what  can  be  performed. 

He  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  more 
than  make  Jokes  about  the  Federal  poverty 
program  if  its  deficiencies  are  to  be  solved 
and  Its  objectives  achieved. 

"Somebody  wiU  say  Congress  gave  Sargent 
Shrlver  $1  billion  to  fight  poverty  and  only 
gave  the  poor  people  a  dime  to  fight  back, 
and  we  all  think  that'a  funny,"  Dr.  Black- 
burn said.  "But  It  doesn't  do  anything." 

BFE  knows  what  canjie  done,  he  said,  be- 
cause It  has  helped  Negro  famines  in  Indi- 
anapolis, for  instance,  build  $5  million  worth 
of  homes  at  61  per  cent  of  their  market 
value.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  has  long  headed 
the  Hoosier  capital's  famed  Planner  House, 
said  these  homeowners  started  out  with  "a 
39  per  cent  sweat  equity"  In  their  property. 

Now  BFE  is  conducting  an  experiment  in 
group  housing  that  helps  low-inoome  fami- 
lies learn  about  the  use  of  money  and  credit, 
he  said. 

Dr.  Blackbtirn  said  his  organization  seeks 
to  start  with  people  "where  they  are  Instead 
of  where  we  wish  they  might  be." 

And,  he  said,  BFE  tries  to  take  them  step 
by  step  "to  where  they  want  to  go."  He  cited 
dramatic  Instances  of  young  men  who  were 
provided  fundamental  educational  help 
through  BFE  and  who  eubeequently  made 
use  of  the  enoouragement  and  incentives  of 
private  business  to  seek  further  learnmg  and 
skill. 

The  social  leader  said  that  he  had  discov- 
ered throughout  America  that  businessmen 
were  receptive  to  this  approach  and  he 
urged  that  government  Join  hands  with  the 
private  sector. 

His  organization.  Dr.  Blackburn  indicated, 
is  available  as  a  vehicle  for  establishing  the 
Federal-private  teamwork  he  conceives  Is 
necessary  to  solve  the  poverty  problem. 

Senator  Birch  E.  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  presided 
and  introduced  Dr.  Blackburn  to  the  more 
than  100  congressional  and  executive  de- 
partment officials. 

Representative  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.  (D- 
Ind.)  told  the  audience,  "I  believe  the  Indl- 
anapolls-baaed  Board  for  Fundamental  Ed- 
ucation is  to  be  commended  for  working 
with  private  and  public  agencies  to  develop 
programs  to  help  grownups  qualify  for  bet- 
ter Jobs." 

Representatives  William  O.  Bray  (R-Ind.), 
E.  Roes  Adair  (R-Ind.),  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush  (R-Ind.)  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D- 
Ind.)  all  attended  the  session  held  in  an 
antechamber  of  the  Senate. 

^^f^^OSK   OF  THX   BOASO   FO«   FuMDAlOMTAL 

BnrcATiON 
The  Board  for  Fundamental  Education, 
founded  In  1M8,  Is  a  non-profit,  non-seotar- 


lan  national  organization  which  was  granted 
a  charter  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1B64.  Through  an  aoUon-orlented 
research  and  demonstration  program,  BFE 
develops  and  Implements  innovative  pro- 
grams designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  and  aspirations  of  the  undereducated. 

Dr.  Cleo  W.  Blackburn,  former  president  of 
JarvlB  Christian  College,  founded  BFE  and 
today  serves  as  executive  director.  The  orga- 
nization currently  is  directing  programs  In 
29  states,  maintaining  an  enroUment  of 
more  than  25,000  in  special  adult  education 
classes  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

BFE  Is  guided  by  a  board  of  directors  made 
up  of  leaders  in  business,  education,  and 
public  life.  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
is  chairman  of  the  BFE  board.  Charles  A. 
Meyer,  vice  president  of  Sears  Roebuck  A 
Company,  is  president  of  the  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education. 

The  principal  office  of  the  Board  for  Fun- 
damental Education  is  located  in  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  at  156-58  East  Market  Street. 
Other  BFE  offices  are  at  New  York  City.  Dal- 
las, Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

Firmly  convinced  that  lasting  Improvement 
is  rooted  In  man's  self-esteem  and  pride,  and 
the  gains  are  made  In  proportion  to  man's 
personal  Investment  in  his  own  welfare,  the 
Board  for  Fundamental  Education  structures 
every  program  around  the  concept  of  self- 
help.  BFE  is  operating  programs  In  the  broad 
areas  of  housing,  health,  employment  and 
education. 

BFE  has  a  long  and  continuous  history 
of  successful  experiences  in  the  service  of 
people  characterized  by  (1)  little  or  no  for- 
mal education;  (2)  subsistence  living:  (3) 
lack  of  knowledge,  akllls  and  abilities  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  effectively  secure  hap- 
piness and  security  In  the  modem  life  situa- 
tion and  (4)  a  fatalistic  view  of  life 
wrought  from  frustration. 

The  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  is  said 
to  deprive  the  UJ3.  economy  of  100  bUlion 
dollars  each  year.  To  begin  to  work  effective- 
ly in  the  interest  of  gaining  a  cure  for  some 
of  the  social  ills,  the  Board  for  Fundamental 
Education  has  established  its  Research  and 
Demonstration  Center  in  an  organized  re- 
search program  to  develop  the  strength  and 
resources  of  our  nation,  from  the  conununlty 
level,  in  unique,  pioneering  ways. 

The  Board  engages  In  a  comprehensive 
program  of  action-research.  New  materials 
and  programs  created  by  BFE's  Research  and 
Demonstration  Center  staff  are  designed  to 
improve  the  effectiveness,  attitudes,  family 
relationships,  housing  and  employment  po- 
tentials of  the  disadvantaged.  Eiach  new  con- 
cept or  technique  Is  structured  into  a  pro- 
gram proven  effective  through  practical  test- 
ing and  refinement  by  Innovation-oriented 
associates  of  the  Center,  with  community  re- 
sponsibilities throughout  the  country. 

Tested,  functional  programs  are  then  made 
available  nationally  through  commercial, 
professional  and  educational  channels.  As 
Industry  uses  Its  sales  allies,  so  the  Board 
uses  Its  "social  service"  allies  to  Introduce 
and  market  its  products,  concepts  and  tech- 
niques for  the  socio-economic  improvement 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Virtually  every  area 
of  civic,  business  and  professional  leader- 
ship has  already  establiahed  its  access  to 
Board-sponsored  research  and  planning.  The 
Board  reinforces  its  assistance  with  manuals, 
guides,  personnel  training  and  continual 
consultation. 

It  Is  in  the  approach  and  program  design, 
however,  the  Board's  special  skills  in  devel- 
oping self-motivation  are  employed.  The 
core  of  every  proffram  U  the  conviction  that 
lasting  improvement  is  rooted  in  a  man's 
self-esteem  and  pride. 

Board  programs  growing  out  of  the  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Center  are  already 


In  use  In  39  states;  tbe  Board's  ctaff  membea 
have  been  caUed  upon  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  are  Lnereaslngly  aaslstlng  di- 
rectors of  national  and  community  organisa- 
tions working  with  the  disadvantaged,  and 
business  leaders  seeking  to  strengthen  their 
citizenship  capabilities  .  .  .  the  Innovators 
In  all  careers  and  professions  seeking  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Education 

The  TT.S.  population  Includes  more  than  10 
million  adults  and  older  youth  who  cannot 
read,  write,  and  compute  at  a  level  which 
renders  them  functional  In  today's  society. 
They  cannot  read  newspapers,  street  signs, 
labels,  or  Job  directions.  They  cannot  write 
letters,  fill  out  questionnaires  and  appUca- 
tlons,  submit  reports,  or  take  tests.  They 
cannot  count  money,  add  up  a  grocery  list, 
or  budget  their  pay.  UsuaUy  they  cannot  se- 
cure and  keep  employment.  These  unedu- 
cated persons  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  seem  eter- 
nally committed  to  the  bottomless  pool  of 
poverty.  By  example  and  because  of  their 
inability  to  make  things  better  for  their  f am- 
Ules,  many  of  these  people  become  only  an- 
other element  In  a  continuous  cycle  of  pov- 
erty that  may  stretch  for  generations  through 
their  families. 

More  than  60  million  adults  enjoy  less  than 
a  high  school  education  in  an  age  when  the 
high  school  diploma  is  Invariably  demanded 
by  employers  examining  prospects  for  good 
paying  jobs.  More  than  22  mlUlon  American 
adults  have  completed  leas  than  eight  years 
of  formal  schooling.  Most  of  these  people  are 
able  to  obtain  employment.  If  only  the  low- 
est paying  jobs.  However,  the  majority  never 
rise  above  the  level  at  which  they  enter  a 
firm. 

Every  American  with  a  strong  desire  can  re- 
turn to  school  and  achieve  a  meaningful  edu- 
cation at  little  expense.  However,  propor- 
tionately few  of  the  non-achievers  ever  re- 
turn to  the  public  school  system  and  Improve 
their  education  and  employablllty.  The  ex- 
perience of  f  aUure  In  the  school  environment, 
together  with  other  psychological  considera- 
tions keeps  many  adults  from  retiimlng.  In 
addition,  most  school  systems  only  recently 
began  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
special  needs  of  adults  which  require  very 
special  materials  and  techniques  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  Board  for  Fundamental  Education  be- 
lieves that  If  the  task  of  educating  the  dis- 
advantaged is  to  be  accomplished  the  total 
resotirces  of  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors must  be  marshalled  in  this  interest. 

BFE  has  long  recognized  that  special  ef- 
forts must  be  made  and  new  techniques  must 
be  employed  in  approaching  the  underedu- 
cated adults  of  our  nation.  For  almost  a  dec- 
ade special  research  teams  of  BFE  worked  on 
the  problem.  The  result  is  the  development 
of  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Education 
Basic  Education  Program,  including  text- 
books, and  teachers  manuals.  The  unique 
program  is  called  System  for  Success  and  is 
published  by  FoUett  Publishing  Company  at 
Chicago. 

System  for  Success,  designed  for  adults, 
can  raise  an  adult  student  four  compl^ite 
grade  levels  In  150  classroom  hours,  and  can 
carry  a  student  through  high  school  equiv- 
alency within  10  months.  BFE  has  proven 
this  program  in  a  variety  of  settings.  In- 
cluding urban,  rural,  and  Industrial.  Devel- 
oped by  R.  Lee  Henney,  PhJ>.,  Director  of 
Adult  Education  at  BFE,  System  for  Success 
Includes  three  levels  of  instruction:  first 
through  foiirth  grade;  fifth  through  eighth; 
ninth  through  12th.  Many  public  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  nation  are  xising  the 
program  in  special  adult  education  programs. 

In  1964  the  state  of  North  Carolina  opened 
a  statewide  program  of  basic  education  under 
the  Economic  Opporttinlty  Act  with  a  Federal 
grant  of  almost  one  million  doUars.  The  BFB 
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ttOBM  a  the  iMde  nurterUls  BjratnB  xiaed  to 

EauMtfcm  wn  dtoMxi  to  trsin  the  S,MO 
toacbfln  to  Iw  oawl  tn  this  prognun  wbleli 
raroQetf  man  than  99,000  BtuttoBta.  Tt>  date 
Bin  has  played  a  leadership  itrie  In  43  fed- 
erally aaeteted  prograiDB,  In  every  eectlon  of 
America. 

Tbe  plight  of  the  undereducated  Job  holder 
Is  critical.  Today  over  31  million  workers  do 
not  hold  high  aehool  d^Iomaa.  Soma  18  mll- 
Hon  h«T«  fcUMI  to  complete  even  the  eighth 
grade:  Beoanae  at  the  reqolremanta  of  tndu^ 
try,  th«M  men  are  locked  late  low  level  poal- 
tlwM,  esptri^wlng  only  allgbt  eoocamlo 
progreee  over  the  many  yean  of  their  em- 
ployment. A»  the  coat  at  Orlng  eacalatea  and 
tbaae  wortera  rcanaln  stagnant  In  their  Joba, 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  famlUea  de- 
nraaiw.  PItadtng  It  Impoaalble  to  adequately 
B«ppoet  tHetr  fantlllee,  many  breadwinners 
deeert  their  wivae  and  children  rather  than 
continue  to  face  the  humiliation  at  being 
■ecood  claaa  fathers. 

The  Boa^  for  Pundamental  Xdncatlon 
tamed  Ita  attention  to  this  problem  several 
years  ago  and  developed  Ita  widely  used  In 
plant  baalo  edncatlon  program.  BR  la  con- 
vinced that  this  p»ograni  can  serve  two  go<as. 
.  .  .  educating  the  undereducated  worker 
Who  la  nnpromotable,  and  providing  for  In- 
dustry a  pool  of  trainable,  promotable  man- 

The  avenge  firm  In  America  today  finds  It 
•aUeuitfy  dUBoult  to  recruit  the  required 
number  of  workers  to  SIl  tUM  Job  poettlona. 

BFK  maintains  It  Is  ebeaper  to  train  men 
than  reonilt  them.  Add  to  this  tbe  fact  that 
workaia  already  on  Industry  pay  rolls  know 
Ihelr.  companies  and  are  usually  extremely 
loyal.  The  fact  that  a  firm  shows  Interest  In 
these  wcarkers  and  otfers  an  opportunity  for 
tham  to  improve  themselves  and  advance  on 
their  }obs  bnllda  a  strong  link  between  the 
eonpany  and  the  worker,  and  makes  thla 
worker  a  greater  aaaei  to  the  company  than  a 
new  man  poeseealnig  no  ties  to  the  company. 

The  In^Iaat  program  accommodates  work- 
ers within  firms  who  are  designated  by  the 
qmnaerlng  firms.  After  testing,  these  work- 
ers are  placed  In  elaasse  at  the  level  where 
tsat  aoores  show  them  to  be  educationally. 
The  workWB  attend  elasa  on  their  own  time 
In  spaee  provided  by  the  eotnpany.  The  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  constructs  the 
enrrlcnhnna,  ]»ovldes  laie  teachers  and  ma- 
tailalB.  TewAera,  recmlted  at  the  locale  of  the 
are  trained  by  BVB  and  are  super- 
by  B9K  regional  staflls.  Bfiuiy  flrma 
throoghont  ttia  natlnm  ai«  participating  in 
this  program,  and  many  others  have  ez- 
jriiwsirt  Intereet. 

On  May  28.  1907  BFE  entered  Into  a  pro- 
gram with  the  I>apartment  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
and  seven  major  steel  companies  which  will 
provide  basic  education  for  1,600  ateel  workj 
ers  In  mlUe  at  Gary  and  Baltimore.  Ihe 
tlon  of  B^ff  to  perform  thla  Imj 
for  our  nattem  Is  recognition  oV'BFE  as  the 
leader  In  this  new  field  of  adt 
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XlCPLOl 

Many  thousand  Jobs  ai€  going  begging  In 
all  sections  of  the  ^)>tra  States  while,  para- 
doxically, maQy.«4Sfoiisand  people  are  aim- 
lessly looking  for  Jobe  they  never  seem  able 
to  find.  This  situation  conatltutea  a  national 
tragedy. 

Among  the  disadvantaged  the  average  Job 
seeker  haa  no  knowledge  of  the  effective  steps 
to  locating  and  landing  a  Job.  He  usually 
does  not  recognl^  hla  own  potential  and. 
invariably,  seeks  employment  at  a  level  well 
below  hl8  mailmiim  possible  performance. 
Many  cannot  screen  newspaper  ads,  others 
have  a  real  fear  of  the  iinf^mm^tr  faces  and 
the  very  bigness  of  state  employment  ofllcea, 
while  stOl  others  do  not  know  how  to  ap- 
proach a  proapectlve  employer  and  apply  for 


a  Job.  Thonsands  on  the  thze^old  of  em- 
ployment lose  opporttmltlee  because  they 
dCMit  follow  Instruetloas  In  filling  out  appll- 
cattoni,  and  oth«v  are  turned  down  because 
of  their  appearance. 

One  0*  the  major  problems  in  our  society 
Is  the  matching  of  peo|rie  with  available  Jobe, 
and  preparing  the  unprepared  for  employ- 
ment positions  they  art  capable  of  filling. 

The  Board  For  Fundamental  Education  has 
developed  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to 
aid  the  imemployed,  and  the  so-called  un- 
employable. Under  a  grant  from  tbe  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Manpower 
Kvaluation  and  Basearch.  BFE,  through  its 
demonstration  center  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  proven  the  value  of  a  unique  program 
which  has  shown  outs'buiding  results. 

Operated  at  the  community  level,  the  Ex- 
perimental and  Demoastration  Project  was 
designed  to  recruit,  f<t°g""<»  the  problems 
and  deficiencies  of,  and  to  treat  the  unem- 
ployed of  Indianapolis.  The  goal  is  employ- 
ment for  all.  Working  through  all  social 
agencies  of  the  city,  the  Indiana  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  masagament,  and  labor, 
the  program  processed  more  than  2,000  per- 
sons within  the  first  six  months  of  operation. 

Centers  are  operating  In  each  of  four  areas 
at  high  unemploymmt  in  Indianapolis. 
Through  circiilara,  newspaper  announce- 
ments, and  public  service  spots  on  radio  and 
t^evlalon,  trained  stoSa  at  the  centers  recruit 
the  unemployed.  Responding  Job  seekers  are 
tasted  and  counselled.  All  are  invited  to  at- 
tend a  special  five-day  Employment  Clinic, 
which  is  a  group  diagnostic  and  treatment 
program.  During  the  clinic  the  participants 
are  taught  the  effective  ^proaches  to  search- 
ing for  Jobs,  together  with  appearance,  poise, 
and  ^leech.  Recognizing  that  moat  persona 
In  this  category  are  extremely  reticent  about 
employment  tests,  tha  participants  receive 
experience  in  taking  testa  and  are  giving 
examples  of  the  types  of  information  appear- 
ing on  such  tests.  Motivation  is  a  key  factor 
as  the  staff  strives  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  partidpanta. 

Many  participants  (o  directly  from  the 
Bmplojnment  Clinic  to  Jobe  as  BFE  has  >>s- 
tabllabed  a  Job  Bank  for  the  Indianapolis 
business  commimlty.  Employers  with  Job 
openings  file  such  openings  and  desired 
quallfloatlona  with  Bre.  Persona  found  to 
meet  the  standards  are  sent  out  for  inter- 
views. In  many  Instances  tbe  E  and  D  Center 
staffs  will  send  persona  out  who  are  a  shade 
under  the  desired  standards,  but  who  appear 
willing  to  extend  themselves  in  a  learning 
situation,  and  whose  records  indicate  they 
will  be  responsible  md  dependable  em- 
ployees. Usually  these  persons  are  hired. 

For  those  persons  found  to  lack  the  basic 
education  and  akllla  required  for  even  mini- 
mum employment,  BFB  has  established  baalo 
edueation  classes  at  sach  of  tbe  centers. 
Using  its  own  SystMn  for  Success,  BFE  moves 
the  students  at  an  accelerated  pace  to  a  level 
where  they  may  meet  the  education  stand- 
ards required  for  entry  into  tbe  Indianapolis 
Job  market.  During  the  period  of  full  time 
wcbnollng,  the  students  receive  cash  allow- 
ances under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Those  penons  found  to  possess 
sufficient  academic  achievement  but  lacking 
skills,  are  referred  to  institutions  in  the 
Indianapolis  area  which  are  designed  to  give 
skill  training.  At  no  point  do  BFE  services 
overlap  existing  servioss  for  other  agencies 
and  Institutions  in  the  areas  where  BFE  pro- 
grama  are  operative. 

The  Job  Opportunities  Fair  la  another  pror 
gram  of  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion which  has  been  proven  extremely  effec- 
tive In  bringing  Jobs  to  people.  Working  with 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  BFS 
coordinated  sach  a  program  in  Indianapolis 
In  the  faU  of  1966.  The  goaU  of  the  Fair  were: 
To  show  that  many  Indianapolis  firms  had 
available  Jobs  for  quallflad  people,  regardless 
of  race;  To  make  the  business  commitment 


to  aqnal  opportimlty  bellevahle  and  under- 
stood by  the  Negro  oommiwlty:  To  help  the 
imemployed  make  Initial  contacts  with 
pro^iectlve  employers. 

One  hundred-seven  companies  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Fair,  presenting  2,364  Job  open- 
ings. More  than  23,000  persons  came  looking 
for  Jobs,  or  better  Jobe.  interviews  at  busi- 
ness places  were  scheduled  for  0.400  pwaons 
2.200  of  which  were  kept.  Within  a  short  pe- 
riod following  the  Fair.  066  persona  had 
gained  employment. 

Statistics  have  not  been  finally  tabulated. 
However,  It  Is  estimated  that  over  1,000  per- 
sons received  Jobs  within  a  six-month  period 
as  the  direct  residt  of  their  attendance  at 
the  Job  Fair,  and  their  follow  up  of  appoint- 
ments. 


HEALTH 

A  critical  need  for  better  health  services 
exists  today  throughout  the  nation.  Prom 
conception  to  the  grave,  the  poor  of  our  na- 
tion are  only  half  as  well  off  as  the  average 
citizen.  Many  times  the  i>oor  does  not  live 
near  the  source  of  medical  service,  and  hla 
neighborhoods  almost  always  experience  a 
severe  shortage  of  physicians.  Hla  Illness  too 
often  is  not  discovered  imtil  too  late,  and 
upon  discovery,  too  many  tlnkes  his  illness 
cannot  be  treated.  There  Is  a  dramatic  cor- 
relation between  a  group,  or  region's  per 
capita  Income  and  its  infant  mortality  rate, 
as  well  as  average  life  expectancy.  As  a  state, 
Mississippi  has  the  lowest  per  capita  Income 
and  the  highest  Infant  mortality  rate — 40 
deaths  per  1,000 — 60  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  As  an  area,  Harlem  leads  all 
others  with  an  Infant  mortality  rate  of  about 
42  per  1.000. 

The  Board  For  Fundamental  Education 
long  ago  pioneered  techniques  of  bringing 
medical  aid  and  health  education  to  the  very 
door  step  of  the  poor.  Beginning  more  than 
three  decades  ago  in  Indianapolis  and  ex- 
tending services  to  other  areas,  BFE  In- 
novated with  neighborhood  health  centers 
and  mobile  units  offering  cheat  x-rays  and 
other  tests.  The  most  Important  element  In 
a  successful  health  program  for  the  poor  is 
education.  Frustrated,  suspicious,  and  feel- 
ing alone,  the  poor  usually  are  extremely  re- 
luctant to  go  to  hospltola  where  the  wait  in 
clinic  lines  are  long.  They  must  be  convinced 
that  their  conununity  cares,  and  that  it  la  In 
tbe  best  Interest  of  themselves  for  them  to 
discard  the  superstitions  of  older  days  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  professional  services 
offered  by  their  communities. 

BFE  has  found  that  a  well  structured  so- 
cial service  program,  operated  in  concert 
with  the  health  program  la  the  only  guar- 
antee of  good  health  practices  among  the 
poor  families  who  are  reached  and  accept  the 
program.  In  Indianapolis,  BFE  operates  a 
complete  program  in  cooperation  with  tbe 
Metropolitan  Health  and  Hospital  Corpora- 
tion. The  BFE  health  center  is  located  In  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  city's  neediest  areas.  In 
tbe  center  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
are  provided  principally  through  pre-natal, 
well-baby,  tid>erculoels,  and  dental  clinics. 
A  cadre  of  public  health  nurses  are  stationed 
at  the  center  and  serve  the  neighborhood 
surrounding  It.  A  staff  of  professional  social 
workers  are  on  duty  at  the  center  to  counsel 
patlenta,  make  visitations,  and  offer  support 
In  all  ways  to  the  residents  of  the  area. 

Another  facet  ot  the  health  program  la  In- 
struction In  good  nutrition  In  that  diet  is  a 
key  factor  In  health.  A  nutritionist  teaches 
good  nutrition  In  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
preparation  of  the  proper  foods  at  home. 
Therapy-orlentsd  group  programs  are  also 
offered.  Unwed  Mothers  Club,  Aloobolics 
Anonymous,  and  the  Weight  Watchers  Club 
meet  weekly  at  the  center.  Tbe  entire  pro- 
gram Is  geared  to  help  families  live  better 
longer,  and  te  he^  famlUes  prevent  disease, 
and  its  spread. 

BFE  Is  currently  i>artlcipatlng  In  a  research 


program  with  Indiana  University  under  a 
ape^al  grant.  This  program  Is  designed  to 
develop  a  new  multphaalc  screening  te^- 
nique  to  detect  hecut  disease,  cancer  and 
other  major  lllneeses.  The  uniqueness  of  this 
project  la  the  aspect  of  total  community  In- 
volvement using  the  community  organization 
technique.  When  po'fected.  thla  program  win 
render  significant  new  benefits  to  the  poor 
throughout  the  nation. 

HovsnTO 

The  death  knell  la  sounding  for  our  cities. 
And  the  reverberating  waves  which  pierce 
the  smog-choked  atmosphere  Initiate  tbe  ad- 
vance of  one  htindred  social  Ills,  each  In  Its 
ttirn  growing  to  epidemic.  The  arterlee  which 
carry  the  life  blood  of  these  urban  giants  are 
clotted  with  deterioration  .  .  .  and  the  very 
hearts  are  choked  with  decay.  Whole  neigh- 
borhoods degenerate  and  In  the  process  the 
inhabitants  grow  weary  with  despair.  Their 
dreams  fade.  .  .  .  H<q>es  are  washed  out  and 
these  people  hopelessly  grope  for  mere  siu*- 
Tlval  with  absolutely  no  felt  relationship  to 
the  city,  and  no  more  dreams  of  contribution 
to  Its  destiny,  or  profit  and  advance  for  their 
own  efforts. 

The  resiilt  Is  written  In  the  fire,  the  gun- 
shot, the  death,  the  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  dignity  of  the  city  and  the  Interrelations 
of  its  segmented  population  In  a  score  of 
cities  acroes  our  land. 

The  toll  sounding  the  accelerating  pace  of 
this  death  can  be  stilled  only  through  a  re- 
birth of  spirit  in  those  whom  progress  has 
passed  by.  This  new  ajjlrit,  develoi>ed  with 
gelf-eeteem  and  human  dignity,  will  only 
grow  In  proportion  to  tbe  disadvantaged  pop- 
ulation's realization  of  equity  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

Public  Housing  projects,  while  providing 
adequate  roofs  over  heads,  identifies  and  Iso- 
lates the  poor,  and  In  the  broad  concepit  of 
community  life  stigmatizes  them.  No  material 
equity  Is  realized,  and  little  understanding 
at  conmiunlty  responsibility  la  achieved. 

Home  ownership  must  be  a  central  element 
In  any  program  designed  for  the  resurrection 
of  America^  cities  and  the  giving  of  new  life 
to  Its  pe<^Ie.  Along  with  the  middle  class  who 
choose  to  remain  In  the  Inner  dty  In  co-ops, 
row  houses,  or  detached  units,  equity  must 
•ISO  be  extended  to  an  appreciable  number  of 
the  poor  who  live  In  the  great  blighted  areas 
of  our  cities.  And  finally,  If  cities  are  to  live, 
privately-financed  rental  units  must  be  made 
available  at  the  very  cores.  There  must  be  a 
blending  of  public  and  private  bousing  for 
rent,  along  with  private  apartments  and 
homes  for  sale.  The  resulting  cultural  ex- 
changee and  vlsablUty  of  a  better  life  with 
Its  Implication  of  attainability  will  serve  to 
renew  hope  within  the  poor  and  raise  their 
levels  of  aspiration. 

However,  private  Investors  are  reluctant  to 
move  boldly  Into  this  area  of  city  develop- 
ment Fears  that  families  who  can  afford 
private  housing  will  not  move  to  the  inner 
city,  and  that  those  who  do  will  not  keep  up 
the  projwrty  restrain  the  real  entrepreneurs 
from  serving  the  greatest  of  all  social  needs. 

The  Board  for  Fundamental  Education  has 
pioneered  In  self-help  housing  In  thla  coun- 
try and  Is  certain  this  technique  can  be  effec- 
tively appUed  to  the  relief  of  the  housing 
problems  of  our  nation,  both  In  the  urban 
snd  rural  community.  Under  the  BFE  pro- 
gram aspiring  homeowners  are  trained  In 
home  building  skills  and  organized  In  super- 
vised construction  teams  to  build  a  home  for 
each  member  of  the  team.  Land  Is  purchased 
jointly  to  reduce  the  cost,  and  building  ma- 
terials are  secured  In  the  same  manner.  At 
the  time  the  new  owneia  move  In,  they  hold 
up  to  39  percent  equity  In  their  homes  by 
virtue  of  their  labor.  The  program  enables 
families  to  own  homes  who  otherwise  might 
never  amass  the  resources  to  do  so.  And  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  savings,  the  program 
makea  It  to  meet  their  needs  In  terms  of  slae 
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and  a];q><dntinente.  A  bnllder-owner,  without 
making  a  down  payment,  can  move  Into  a 
$16,000  home  with  a  mortgage  of  only  910,000, 
or  leas.  This  means  families  with  incomes  of 
94,000  can  own  adequate  homes. 

Tbe  Board  for  Fundamental  Sducatlon  haa 
been  described  In  a  Ford  Foundation  study 
of  self-help  bousing  in  the  United  States  as 
"the  only  organization  In  the  country  with 
a  meaningful  self-help  housing  program." 

In  a  program  In  its  urban  demonstration 
center  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  BFE  trans- 
formed two  ugly  slums  Into  new  communi- 
ties where  more  than  400  homes  ranging  in 
value  from  $12,000  to  $16,000,  were  built 
under  thla  program.  In  each  instance  as  the 
area  was  devel(^>ed  toward  Its  final  form, 
private  Investors  came  into  these  slum  areas 
and  constructed  apartments  for  rent,  and  de- 
tached homes  for  sale,  along  with  shopping 
facilities.  These  neighborhoods  today  are 
among  Indianapolis'  proudest. 

Tbe  success  of  a  self-help  bousing  venture 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  support  the 
owner-builders  receive  from  the  financial  and 
business  interests  of  the  c(Hnm\inity  in  which 
the  effort  Is  undertaken,  together  with  the 
support  services  given  by  the  sponsoring 
group.  Ideally,  a  non-profit  corporation,  capi- 
talized with  a  reasonable  revolving  fund, 
should  be  organized  to  guarantee  sound  fiscal 
and  business  management  for  the  operation. 

Within  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion concept  and  practice,  full  support  is 
given  to  families  from  the  day  they  apply 
for  the  self-help  program  through  their  move 
in,  with  visitations,  counseling,  and  BFE- 
aponsored  conununity  affairs  long  after  the 
homes  are  completed.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  families  for  home  ownership,  a  aeries 
of  educational  seminars  are  held.  Subjects 
of  the  sessions  Include  insurance,  home  deco- 
ration, community  organization,  city  serv- 
ices, obligations  as  mortgagors  and  citizens. 
Social  workers  are  employed  to  help  families 
in  qualifying  themselves  to  participate  and 
to  assist  families  who  may  encounter  dif- 
ficulties during  and  after  the  building  period. 

Another  dimension,  and  perhaps  equally 
Important  aspect  of  the  self-help  approach, 
lies  in  tha  rehabilitation  of  existing  homes. 
Owners  can  be  taught  to  replace  roofs,  re- 
pair weatherboard,  [>olnt  up  bricks,  and  gen- 
erally renew  their  homes.  Performed  within 
tbe  team  concept,  the  participants  would 
purchase  materials  Jointly  and  experience 
significant  savings  both  In  purchasing  and 
labor,  through  the  non-profit  corporation. 


ADDRESS    BY   DR.    MARVER    BERN- 
STEIN ON  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  7 
It  was  my  honor,  in  company  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Geb]  to  address  the  rally  for  Israel  in 
Lafajrette  Park,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations.  It  was  a 
dramatic  and  inspiring  demonstration  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  had  gathered  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  experience. 

In  a  more  sober  setting  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  Dr.  Marver  H.  Bernstein  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  of  Presidents  and 
other  assembled  leaders  on  the  Issues  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  Dr.  Bernstein  is 
dean  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at 
Princeton  University,  and  it  was  a  great 
regret  to  me  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
luresent  when  this  distinguished  New 
Jersey  scholar  spoke.  But  I  later  read 
Dr.  Bemateln's  talk  and  found  It  to  be 
an  exceptionally  candid  and  Incisive 
analysis  of  recent  history  In  the  Middle 


Kast.  So  that  others  who  ffid  not  hear 
him  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  insights, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  foUowB: 

PzBSPEcnvE  OK  Akkxican  Pouct  ht  thz 
MTTtpT.g  East 

(Address  by  Marver  H.  Bemeteln) 

Contrary  to  the  estaUIahed  conventions  of 
political  meetings,  I  suggest  to  you  a  brief 
experiment.  I  ask  you  to  assume  for  a  few 
moments  that  the  time  Is  June  1966.  to  put 
aside  present  concerns  momentarily,  and 
try  to  understand  what  American  poUcy  In 
the  Middle  East  has  been.  I  propose  a  brief 
exercise  in  developing  perspective  that  may 
offer  some  gtiidance  to  us  as  American  citl- 
sena  aa  we  undertake  the  mammoth  taak  of 
achieving  a  basic  shift  In  UjB.  policy  toward 
Israel  that  all  of  us  seek.  For  without  a  major 
change,  American  poUcy  will  faU  as  it  failed 
to  prevent  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967. 

The  United  States  has  been  hesitant  and 
inhibited  In  its  response  to  Israel's  view  at 
its  security  needs.  Why?  The  answers  are  to 
be  found  in  an  analysis  of  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  Bast. 

The  overriding  goal  of  American  policy  can 
be  simply  stated.  It  has  been  to  maintain  a 
prudent  security  equUlbrlum  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  promote  internal  stablUty  in  the 
region.  These  terms  are  very  imprecise.  Thay 
confer  maximum  discretion  on  Uie  President 
and  the  State  Department,  not  only  because 
the  Executive  Branch  must  struggle  to  main- 
tain Its  initiative  vls-a-vis  Congress,  but  also 
because  the  fluidity  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation  requires  It.  The  American  tnterest 
lies  not  In  instability  but  in  peace.  Tbe  criti- 
cal issue,  of  course,  la  stability  for  what  and 
on  whose  terms. 

How  Is  the  goal  of  a  prudent  security 
equilibrium  to  be  reached  or  promoted?  Es- 
sentially four  approaches  have  been  utilized. 
The  first  la  guarantees  ctf  the  Independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Israel.  Tbe  »eo(md 
Includes  a  pattern  of  actions  and  poUdea 
designed  to  minimize  Soviet  and  Chlnesa 
penetration  of  the  Middle  East.  The  third  la 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  aa  a  tool  for  maintain- 
ing equlllbrltun,  reducing  Soviet  penetra- 
tion, and  promoting  economic  grovrth.  The 
fourth  is  the  maintenance  of  open  channels 
of  communication  with  Arab  governments  to 
enable  tbe  UJ8.  to  exercise  some  Influence 
over  their  behavior  and  beliefs.  In  this  con- 
nection any  overt  alliance  of  the  U.S.  with 
Israel  would  appear  to  polarize  the  Middle 
East  and  would  send  the  Arab  states  rushing 
off  to  Moscow. 

What  have  been  the  main  characteristics 
of  American  policy  In  the  Middle  East?  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  nine  features  of 
American  policy: 

1.  In  tbe  effort  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
In  the  Middle  Bast  which  is  at  least  neutral 
with  rest>ect  to  the  UjB.-Sovlet  conflict,  the 
American  position  often  seems  very  kind  to 
the  Arabs  and  very  harsh  toward  Israel.  Why 
Is  this  the  case?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  In 
recognizing  that  Israel  la  pro-UB.  and  Nas- 
ser Is  usually  antl-n.S.  It  seems  striking 
and  ironic,  therefore,  that  the  U.S.  should 
reward  Its  enemlee  more  than  Its  friends. 
In  any  case,  aa  WUUam  S.  White  wrote  In 
the  Wiishinffton  Poet  on  January  39,  1966: 

"Any  notion  that  oar  foreign  policy  In  the 
Middle  Bast  Is  run  with  special  tenderness 
for  Jewish  feeUngs  Is  one  of  the  special  Idio- 
cies of  our  time." 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  main  drift  of  our 
policy  for  three  administrations  haa  been 
one  ot  exceptional  kindness  to  Nasser's  Bgypt, 
not  primarily  because  the  VB.  strongly  pre- 
fers Bgypt  to  Israel,  btrt  because  the  UB. 
conception  of  the  problenos  of  achieving  a 
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security  baluioe  In  tiw  Middle  Sut  required 
It. 

a.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Ball,  told  tbe  Senate  Approprlatlona  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Feteuary  1,  1966: 

"Wbat  happens  In  tlie  Near  Bast  Is  of 
critical  Importance  to  our  strateglo  sea.  atr, 
and  land  routes,  to  our  vast  oU  Investment; 
to  tbe  security  of  Israel  and  other  countries 
in  the  area." 

The  va.  position  reflects  a  tendency — 
which  the  UJB.  shares  with  other  Western 
ooun tries — to  overrate  the  political,  military 
and  economic  importance  of  tbe  Middle 
East.  To  be  sure  the  Middle  East  is  tbe  link 
connecting  three  continents;  it  is  the  inter- 
secting p<dnt  of  land,  water,  and  air  routes; 
It  does  contain  the  major  oil  reeervee  of  the 
world.  But  these  have  all  become  less  rather 
than  more  strategic  on  the  contemporary 
scene.  Tbe  demand  ioi  oil  has  Increased 
greatly  in  recent  years,  but  so  have  resources 
outside  of  the  Middle  Kast  Increased  great- 
ly— ^in  North  Africa,  in  Iran,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, In  Canada  and  elsewhere;  and  natural 
gas  discoveries  have  also  helped  to  supply 
the  growing  needs  oif  European  Industoy. 
While  nuclear  energy  is  some  distance  c^. 
and  the  demand  for  oil  will  Increase  In  the 
yean  ahead,  we  seem  to  give  more  attention 
to  protecting  American  oil  Investments  in 
tbe  Middle  East  than  considerations  of  mili- 
tary strategy  require. 

3.  A  pedestrian  and  obvious  fact  of  con- 
temporary Middle  Eastern  history  is  the 
persistent  inability  of  Arabs  to  unite  politi- 
cally despite  the  strong  belief  that  unity  is 
their  natural  condition.  But,  in  addition, 
there  Is  a  conception  that  It  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. It  Is  the  persistent  notion  that  Arab 
txnlty  would  be  in  tbe  interests  of  the  TT.S. 
and  its  allies  and  also  In  the  interests  of 
Israel  as  well  as  ths  Arab  countries,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  unified  Arab  world  would 
seem  more  likely  to  be  anti-U.S.  than  either 
neutral  or  pro-U.S. 

Hie  dominant  theme  of  Nasser,  as  the  top 
leader  of  Arab  nationalism,  baa  been  Arab 
unity.  Unity  has  been  held  forth  as  tbe  in- 
eluctable destiny  of  tbe  Arab  world,  but 
dearly  Arab  unity  has  been  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  in  Arab  history.  The  factors 
that  divide  and  distinguish  the  Arab  coun- 
tries appear  to  be  far  more  substantial  than 
tbe  one  factor  that  unites  them — hatred  of 
larseL  As  Abba  Eban  recently  wrote,  nothing 
has  divided  the  Arab  world  more  than  the 
effort  to  unite  it. 

Tbe  nJ9.  position  has  maintained  that  a 
prudent  security  equilibrium  in  tbe  Middle 
East  is  more  likely  to  be  achieved  under 
conditions  of  Arab  unity  than  Arab  diversity 
and  political  pluralism.  The  case  usually 
rests  on  the  view  that  economic  growth 
would  be  fostered  by  unity  and  would  ItseU 
create  pride  in  economic  achievement  and 
thereby  mlntmlai  or  reduce  anti-Israel 
slogans  as  the  goal  of  unity.  However,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  a  pluralistic 
diverse  Arab  world  of  separate  governments 
could  more  easily  accommodate  an  Israel- 
Arab  understanding.  A  Middle  East  con- 
viilsed  by  an  Egyptian  bid  for  centralized 
control  scarcely  setois  a  congenial  setting 
for  achieving  such  \mderstanding. 

4.  Tbe  UJ3.  experience  In  tbe  Middle  East 
poetdates  ths  full  blown  emergence  of  the 
Palestine  Issue.  Tlie  U^S.,  compared  with 
England  and  France,  has  had  only  minimal 
experience  in  deaUng  with  Middle  Eastern 
problems.  Perhaps  because  of  its  lack  of 
regional  experience,  the  UjS.  is  tempted  to 
be  overly  impressed  with  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  In  tbe  Arab  picture.  I 
refer,  for  taample,  to  the  trauma  and  bitter 
frustration  of  the  Arabs  resulting  from  the 
humiliating  defeat  by  the  Israelis;  tbe 
dream-like  quality  of  their  hopes  and  fears; 
their  enormous  pride  and  sense  of  personal 
dignity;  and  tbe  great  gulf  between  their 
verbal  ferocity  and  their  timid  deeds. 
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Awareness  of  these  factors  may  help  to 
account  for  the  tendency  of  the  experts  to 
discount  the  militancy  reflected  by  tbe  vio- 
lent statements  of  Arab  leaders.  Among 
knowledgeable  experts  there  Is  often  a  char- 
acteristic paradox  in  value  Judgment:  an  ad- 
miring attitude  regarding  Arab  culture  and 
historical  development  and  sympathy  for 
strivings  for  personal  dignity;  and  at  the 
same  time  terrible  bitter  disappointment 
With  the  lack  of  Arab  achievement  and  ful- 
fillment. Caught  in  this  value  paradox,  tbe 
experts  in  the  State  Department  often  seem 
to  interpret  Nasser's  violent  alms  as  merely 
hortatory;  in  other  words,  not  really  to  be 
taken  serious.  We  are  often  not  quite  sure 
what  Nasser  really  means;  hence,  the  words 
are  rarely  taken  to  mean  what  they  plainly 
say.  Israel  Is  scarcely  to  be  criticized  if  it  takes 
the  view  that  it  cannot  discount  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  as  completely  as  the 
diplomats  appear  to  do. 

6.  Clearly  the  American  experts  in  inter- 
national affairs  tended  to  believe  that  Israel 
has  exaggerated  in  assessing  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  threats  to  its  existence.  Why  is 
this  the  case?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
respect  for  Israel's  effectiveness  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  coupled  with  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  capacity  and  human  resourcee 
of  Arab  countries.  Perhaps  another  part  of 
the  answer  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  more  acutely 
aware  than  many  in  Israel  are  of  the  unset- 
tling effects  of  Israel's  policy  regarding  re- 
taliatory or  preemptive  raids  and  attacks. 
The  U.S.  bellevee  that  Israel  exaggerates 
threats  to  its  existence  and  Is  therefore  too 
quick  in  embarking  on  retaliatory  raids.  The 
American  view  is  that  Israel  Is  insufficiently 
aware  of  tbe  consequences,  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  Israel  and  tbe  West,  flowing  from 
its  militancy.  World  opinion  often  perceives 
the  killings  but  not  the  provocation,  end  the 
UJ*.  machinery  has  not  proved  to  be  helpful 
to  Israel  in  evaluating  Arab  complaints  and 
charges. 

6.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  consequences  of  Nasser's  strong 
and  spirited  drive  for  modernization  and  in- 
dustrialization. The  fsct  iB  that  time  has 
been  running  out  for  Nasser.  Military  ex- 
penditures have  become  almost  insupport- 
able. The  Temenl  campaign  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure  and  extremely  costly.  The  pop- 
ulation explosion  runs  ahead  of  the  pace  of 
economic  growth.  Tbe  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity has  increased  In  itbsolute  amounts  but 
has  declined  on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  this 
context  the  inner  logic  of  Nasser's  position 
seems  to  move  toward  war  or  military 
expansion. 

7.  Nasser  has  proved  to  be  a  very  formid- 
able opponent  in  dealing  with  tbe  U.S.  He 
has  been  a  flrat-rate  bargainer  and  bluffer. 
He  has  effectively  manipulated  tbe  T3B.  and 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
financial  and  military  aid  for  Egypt.  He 
knows  that  he  has  advantages  in  bargaining 
only  in  the  context  al  crises,  which  he  is 
very  adept  at  manufacturing.  Nasser  suc- 
ceeded in  vising  the  cokl  war  to  internation- 
alize Arab  affairs.  He  has  thereby  gained  a 
lever  to  exact  better  terms  from  both  the 
West  and  the  East.  Ilie  American  goal  of 
Arab  unity  in  turn  plays  into  the  bands  of 
Nasser  whose  policy  can  succeed  only  by  mak- 
ing Arab  unity  a  leading  international  Issue. 
Nasser  has  effectively  demonstrated  Egypt's 
niiisanoe  value  by  showing  that  he  is  dan- 
gerous and  must  be  bought  off  at  a  high 
price. 

There  are  some  elements  of  high  tragedy 
here.  Nasser  Is  personally  Incorrupt,  a  highly 
effective  ruler,  who  has  led  Egypt  through  a 
major  social  revolution.  He  has  developed 
new  industries,  exterminated  the  great  land- 
owners, bolstered  the  educational  system, 
and  niu-tured  a  new  middle  class  of  military 
officers,  young  professionals  and  bureaucrats. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  labor  productivity  in 
Egypt  is  very  low  and  consumption  Is  piti- 


fully low.  Poverty  remains  intense.  Egypt  la 
jMOt  slowly  catching  up  with  a  Western 
standard,  but  rather  Is  steadily  falling  be- 
hind. The  country  lives  on  borrowed  money 
and  neither  capitalism  nor  Communism 
seems  to  work.  It  Is  critically  important  that 
Nasser  keep  up  the  morale  and  perquisites 
of  tbe  new  middle  class,  but  he  cannot  do  so 
in  the  context  of  economic  retrenchment. 
The  economists  advise  Nasser  that  such  re- 
trenchment Is  mandatory  for  economic  sur- 
vival. But  as  a  military  leader  of  high  am- 
bition with  a  mission  to  fulfill,  his  only  way 
out  may  be  through  continued  expansion  in 
Israel  or  elsewhere. 

8.  The  case  for  financial  aid  to  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  countries  has  been  Justified  by 
general  himianltarian  considerations,  but  is 
otherwise  rather  weak.  The  basic  postulate 
of  foreign  aid  is  that  Western  security  u 
promoted  best  by  helping  countries  main- 
tain independence  and  becoming  viable 
economically;  and  if  the  West  does  not  help, 
the  East  will.  The  UB.  also  appeared  to  be- 
lieve, with  some  Justification,  that  however 
hoetlle  Nasser  may  be  to  the  West,  anyone 
replacing  him  would  probably  be  worse. 
Leaving  aside  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds  for  helping  a  desperate- 
ly poor  country,  the  case  for  foreign  aid  to 
Egypt  seems  weak.  Had  Nasser  received  no 
aid  whatsoever  from  the  West,  it  Is  difficult 
to  Imagine  that  he  could  have  been  more 
hoetlle. 

9.  In  1964  and  1965,  tn  contrast  to  the 
French  and  West  Oerman  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies toward  Israel  there  appeared  a  notice- 
able wavering  and  weakness  as  well  as  some 
clumsiness  in  London  and  Washington  In 
dealing  with  the  excesses  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Ssrrians.  Certainly  American  reaction 
has  been  very  cautious  when  American  li- 
braries have  gone  up  in  fiames.  n.S.  diplo- 
mats appeared  to  have  considered  German 
recognition  of  Israel  In  1964  as  a  matter  of 
doubtful  wisdom.  U.S.  diplomats  urge  Israel 
not  to  resort  to  arms  in  meeting  the  attacks 
of  the  National  Liberation  Army  and  not  to 
resist  Arab  water  diversion  projects.  The 
State  Department  seemed  to  take  the  view 
that  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  b« 
determined  whether  the  Arabs  will  really  l)e 
violating  the  Johnston  Water  Plan. 

The  Israelis  have  a  valid  claim  in  believing 
that  the  VB.  will  prefer  to  avoid  strong 
clear  action  itrengtheolng  Israel's  Becurlty, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  willing,  however 
reluctantly,  to  tolerate  intolerable  effrontery 
and  vilification  on  the  part  of  Arab  leaden. 
We  must,  therefore,  expect  that  Israel  will 
often  be  disappointed  with  the  attitude  of 
American  officials  toward  its  security  needs. 
In  the  minds  of  American  officials  Israel's 
needs  must  always  be  measured  against  tbe 
probable  reaction  of  Arab  leaders'  reactlonB 
which  American  officials  regard  as  extremely 
important. 

It  was  a  dominant  consideration  In  tbe 
Elsenhower-Dulles  poUcy  that  the  Arabs  are 
more  fearful  of  Zionism  than  they  are  of 
Commiuilsm.  Dtilles  believed  that  the  UjB. 
must  ooimter  the  Arab  belief  that  the  U.S. 
supports  the  aggressive  expansion  of  Israel. 
Recognition  of  this  belief  and  fear  has 
mightily  inhibited  American  action  and 
policy  in  Israel.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  U.S. 
has  been  ready  to  use  economic  aid  to  In- 
fluence the  government  of  Israel.  For  ex- 
ample, it  delayed  for  a  long  time  the  move 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem;  It 
stopped  hydro-electric  development  on  the 
Jordan  River;  and  Its  reactions  to  the  Qulbya 
Raid  of  October  1953  did  deter  subsequent 
militancy  on  the  part  of  Israel. 

Given  the  deep  complexity  of  Middle  East- 
em  Issues,  it  has  been  difficult  for  American 
Jews  to  understand  VS.  policy.  I  speak  not 
of  approval  but  understanding.  The  main 
difficulty  has  been  the  failure  to  understand 
that  the  American  attempt  to  achieve  a 
prudent  secttfity  balance  in  the  Middle  Bast 


has  prevented  the  U.S.  from  meeting  Israeli 
security  needs  as  Israel  defines  them.  Is- 
raelis tend  to  understand  better  than  Amer- 
ican Jews  do  why  it  Is  practically  inevitable 
that  tbe  American  response  to  Israel's  stated 
security  needs  will  fall  short  of  Israel's  de- 
mands. Tbe  problem  is  not  that  they  fall 
short — this  is  jvobably  inevitable — btit 
rather  how  short  tbe  American  response  will 
be. 

I  now  turn  very  briefly  to  the  present, 
June  7,  1067.  How  has  tbe  American  policy 
of  friendly  detachment  and  concerned  neu- 
trality expressed  Itself  during  the  past  three 
weeks?  The  record  shows  the  following: 

1.  The  U.8.  will  not  permit  the  annihila- 
tion of  Israel,  but  short  of  that  declslvs 
threat,  it  will  undertake  no  initiative  uni- 
laterally. 

2.  For  a  long  time,  the  United  States  did 
not  expect  war  between  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
rael, and  thought  that  the  Israelis  exag- 
gerated Nasser's  threats  of  extermination. 

3.  Tbe  United  States  did  not  expect  the 
United  Nations  to  arrange  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  it  nevertheless  turned  to  the  VJX. 
to  avoid  diplomatic  isolation. 

4.  It  became  uncertain  in  the  final  week- 
end in  early  June  before  war  broke  out 
whether  the  United  States  oould  hold  Israel 
In  check  without  making  some  strategic  com- 
mitment to  Israel. 

6.  It  actively  explored  various  proposals 
to  reopen  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  through  some 
facesavlng  compromise  that  would  recognise 
Egypt's  sovereignty  over  the  Strait  of  Tlran, 
yet  assure  Israel's  access  to  the  Sea.  It  also 
considered  Tbant's  proposal  to  place  U.N. 
truce  obeervers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier, 
Arab  and  Israeli. 

6.  The  VS.  became  increasingly  perturbed 
by  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
champion  of  the  Arabs,  by  its  historic  ex- 
pansionist drive  toward  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  its  attempt  to  control  half  or  more  of 
Europe's  oil  Imports. 

7.  Repeated  guarantees  of  Israel's  security 
failed  to  prevent  the  present  hostilities,  and 
Israel  consequently  saw  a  better  chance  to 
resolve  the  Issue  of  national  stirvlval  through 
war  rather  than  diplomacy.  To  understate 
the  point,  events  would  seem  to  support 
Israel's  strategic  Judgment. 

Wbat  lesson  la  to  be  learned  from  this 
review  of  the  American  posture  of  concerned 
neutrality  and  friendly  detachment  In  the 
Itllddle  East?  It  can  be  stated  simply: 

The  traditionally  ambivalent  VS.  policy 
has  failed.  Therefore,  the  President,  tbe  State 
Department,  and  the  Congress  must  be  ad- 
vised and  persuaded  to  use  tbe  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  Israel's  military  victory  to 
achieve  a  massive  reduction  of  the  tensions 
that  underlie  the  war: 

1.  It  means  a  recognition  of  the  illusory 
character  of  Arab  unity  and  the  political 
unrellabUlty  of  Arab  leadership; 

2.  It  means  a  lifting  of  both  the  blockade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Sue*  Canal; 

3.  It  means,  above  all,  a  peace  treaty  be- 
tw'  en  Israel  and  each  of  the  Arab  states  that 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  Israeli  state- 
hood: and 

4.  It  means  a  readjustment  of  boundaries 
to  meet  Israel's  urgent  security  needs,  includ- 
ing the  Gaza  strip,  tbe  area  around  Latrun 
and  the  hills  directly  to  the  north  and  west, 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 
Itself,  with  appropriate  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  Christian  and  Moslem  holy  place*. 

These  objectives  will  not  be  achieved  if 
the  United  States  conforms  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  concerned  neutrality.  We  need  to 
be  quite  clear  about  these  matters.  Effective 
movement  toward  achieving  Israel's  legiti- 
mate goaU  calls  for  a  substantUl  shift  in 
American  policy. 

The  obstacles  to  such  a  marked  change 
in  poUcy  are  Indeed  great.  They  include 
American  preoccupaUon  with  Viet  Nam;  tbe 
Qorrible  complexities  and  confusions  of  for- 


eign policymaking  In  tbe  UJ3.;  tradlUonal 
Foreign  Service  sympathy  for  Arab  interests; 
the  heightened  enmity  of  the  Arab  countries 
for  Israel;  the  considerable  Afro- Asian  sup- 
port of  the  I7.AJt.,  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
UJf.  arena  for  the  resolution  of  issues  di- 
rectly involving  Israel. 

But  there  are  also  some  factors  influenc- 
ing the  kind  of  policy  change  that  circum- 
stances now  reqxUre.  One  is  the  emergence 
of  new  leadership  In  Israel  composed  of  men 
who  have  been  taught  to  rely  not  on  inter- 
national guarantees  but  rather  upon  their 
own  courage,  Initiative,  and  resourcefulness. 
Another  is  the  strong  moral,  political,  and 
financial  support  of  American  citizens  for 
the  continued  independence  and  security  of 
Israel  free  from  the  dangerous  challenges 
that  have  p«Blsted  for  nineteen  years  of 
statehood. 

Theee  obstacles  will  be  overcome  only  with 
skillful  political  action  and  the  most  gener- 
ous levels  of  financial  support.  And  that  is 
why  all  of  us  are  here  tonight. 


LAND  MOBILE  RADIOS  AND  CRIME 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  <hi  Small  Business,  on 
which  I  serve,  recently  held  hearings  on 
the  Impact  of  crime  on  small  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
and  Educational  Radio,  prepsu-ed  for 
those  hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thx  Usx  or  Land  MosnjK  Radio  bt  Bubinxss- 

MXN  TO  Assist  in  Ckimk  Pkxvzntion 
(Statement  of  the  National  Association  of 
Business    and    Educational    Radio   Before 
the    Select    ComnUttee    on    Small    Busi- 
ness, VS.  Senate) 

The  Importance  of  small  business  to  this 
nation's  economy  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  leaders  of  this  country.  President 
Johnson  cited  the  Importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  the  nation's  economy  and  to  the 
nation's  continued  prosperity  and  security, 
during  the  swearing  in  ceremomes  of  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  on  May  19,  1966.  llie  Presi- 
dent stated: 

"Small  business  is  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  A  man's  desire  to  beconM  his 
own  boss  has  always  been  part  of  our  na- 
tional dream.  If  we  lose  that,  we  will  lose 
something  that  Is  very  precious  to  all  of 
us  .  .  .  this  Bdministration  and  its  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress,  .  .  .  are  interested  in 
helping  (tbe  small  businessman)  .  .  .  We 
are  oonoemed  with  the  man  who  operates 
the  small  business." 

Congress  has  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  small  business  cc»nmunlty  to 
this  nation.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  established  committees  such  as  this 
committee  to  investigate  the  Congressional 
concern  for  the  small  businessman.  Congress 
has  also,  of  course,  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  supplied  that  agen- 
cy with  the  funds  needed  to  assist  the  small 
businessman. 

At  the  same  time,  the  small  businessman, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  industry  and  In- 
telligence, has  not  relied  solely  on  others  to 
seek  solutions  to  his  problems.  Small  busi- 
nesses actively  participate  tn  community, 
civic  and  trade  associations,  endeavoring  to 
find  their  own  solutions  to  specific  problems 
and  better  ways  to  serve  their  customers  and 
their  communities. 

The  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio  (NABER)  is  one  such 
organlzaUon.  NABER  is  an  association  of 
two-way  radio  users,  most  of  whom  are  small 


businessmen.  Our  membendilp  also  Includes 

educational  mstltutions,  doctors,  police,  fire 
departments,  and  the  wide  range  of  tbe  pub- 
lic that  use  two-way  radio  to  conduct  tbelr 
bvisiness,  perform  their  services  or  carry  out 
their  duties.  The  one  thing  our  members 
have  In  common  is  that  they  are  all  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Conunlssioa 
in  the  Business  Radio  Service. 

The  purpose  of  NABER,  m  its  broadest 
tenns,  is  to  assist  Its  members  to  obUin  the 
most  productive  use  of  their  two-way  radio 
systems.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  msmy  of  our 
members  are  small  btisineesmen  who  use 
two-way  radio  in  their  work  primarily  to  cut 
their  costs.  Increase  their  efficiency,  and  pro- 
vide better  service  to  their  customers.  But 
this  is  not  Its  only  \ise.  It  is  being  used  today 
in  cooperation  with  local  government  offi- 
cials in  a  direct  attack  upon  crime  which 
has  become  so  costly  to  the  Small  business- 
man. Increasingly  over  the  past  few  years, 
crime  has  become  a  major  obstacle  to  tbe 
successful  establishment  or  continuance  of 
a  small  business  as  a  going  caaotm.  NABER 
heartily  subscribes  to  the  Chaliman's  state- 
ments that  "smiUl  busineos  victims  of  crime 
throughout  tbe  nation  need  help"  and  that 
"(t)hey  have  a  right  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  their  property,  not  only  as  small 
businessmen,  but  as  citizens  as  well." 

This  Conomittee  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
problem.  On  April  24th,  tbe  Police  Chief  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  John  B.  Layton, 
stated  before  this  Committee  that  the  situa- 
tion described  in  the  testimony  of  Uie  small 
businessmen  appearing  before  this  Commit- 
tee was  a  "deplorable  condition."  Chief  Lay- 
ton  stated  that  bis  force  was  "working  to 
alleviate"  the  condition.  Indeed,  the  police 
departments  around  the  country  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  combat  a  rising  crime  rate. 

If  someone  devised  a  plan  that  would  en- 
able law  enforcement  officials  to  predict 
where  or  whsn  tbe  next  crime  would  be  com- 
mitted, much  of  the  crime  In  this  country 
could  be  eliminated.  This  would  be  ideal. 
At  the  present,  however,  greater  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  methods  designed  to  re- 
port crimes  or  stisplclous  acts  which  may 
become  crimes  and  to  locate  and  apprehend 
those  who  may  be  guilty  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  the  1920's  the  police  have  used  two- 
way  radio  to  help  them  in  the  war  against 
crime.  Now,  as  more  and  more  businessmen 
are  equipping  their  trucks  and  cars  with  two- 
way  radios,  there  are  hundreds  of  vehicles 
operated  by  private  citizens  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities  everyday  capable  of  supplementing 
the  radio  systems  of  the  public  authorities 
by  being  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  community 
for  purposes  of  public  safety  and  crime  con- 
trol. Since  the  police  or  other  public  author- 
ities cannot  piosslbly  be  every  place  at  once, 
the  private  businesses  that  do  use  two-way 
radio  can  tremendously  Increase  tbe  ability 
of  tbe  community  to  observe  and  quickly 
report  crime  to  the  local  authorities.  They 
can  also  report  fires,  accidents,  trees  block- 
ing roads  and  similar  events  which  need 
rapid  attention. 

As  a  representative  example  of  the  di- 
versity and  many  different  types  of  users 
of  two-way  radio,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded as  part  of  this  statement  a  list  of 
two-way  radio  users  recently  applying  for 
licenses  by  the  FCC  in  a  one-week  period. 
According  to  a  recent  public  notice  Issued  by 
the  FCC,  these  applications  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  month.  Just  take 
some  of  the  new  two-way  users  In  Florida, 
for  example.  Tbe  following  are  typical  of  the 
small  businessmen  who  use  tw^>-way  radio 
in  their  businesses: 

Biochemistry  Associates  International,  1160 
N.W.  14th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

Newell  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  7393  S.W. 
43  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla. 

Panama  Pools,  Inc.,  16036  W.  Highway  08, 
Panama  City,  na. 
Flower  Tree  Nursery,  Box  1469,  Bnstls.  Fla. 
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Warrington  Plumbing  Co.,  010  W.  Main 
Street,  Penaacola,  Fla. 

EarttamoTlng  &  Bzcsvatlng  Co.,  8600  W. 
Sample  Road.  Coral  Springs,  na. 

State  FertlUser  Oo^  Box  1514,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Cyju'eaa  Oardena  Citrus  Products,  Inc.,  Bor 
ISia,  Winter  Haven,  Pla. 

Howard  TV  Rentals.  2815  Main  street, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Colonial  Concrete  Co.,  Box  4556,  Jackson- 
TlUe,  Pla. 

HuntavUle  Building  Materials  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
6«7,  HuntSTllle,  Ala. 

Burford  Equipment  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1591, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  715  Noble  Street, 
Annlston,  Ala. 

Priest  Company,  S207  Meridian  Street, 
HuntsvUle,  Ala. 

Andeieon  Tractor  Co.,  216  College  Street, 

OoUler  Wbolesale  Drug  Co.,  Ko.  2  Nortn 
4th  Place.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Fred  Brasher  Plumbing,  726  Fulton  Street, 
Alexandria,  Ia. 

Stephenson  Floor  Covering  Co.,  Inc.,  3011 
Southern  Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

Builders  Center,  Inc.,  12911  norlda  Street, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

All-Vend.  Inc.,  Box  8272,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

C.  J.  Hansen  Co.,  3552  Sllverton  Road,  Sal- 
em, Oregon 

Conroy  Packing  Co.,  960  Young  Street, 
Woodbum,  Oregon 

Kllnge  SheU  Distributor,  1414  E.  Salem.  Al- 
bany, Oregon 

Irrigation  Service,  Route  No.  1,  Box  373, 
La  Qrande,  Oregon. 

Southern  Nevada  Communications,  2142 
S.  Highland  Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Wesley  MXg.  Co.,  2406  East  Second  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

Roaden's  Oarage  &  Body  Shop,  1765  Lewis 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

Sierra  Nevada  Communications,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  7312,  Reno,  Nev. 

Rlsh  Equipment  Co.,  P.O.  Box  353,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

C.  W.  SUckley  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  946,  Fairmont, 
W.Va. 

Hlbbs  Radio  Communications,  205  8.  Main 
Street,  Phlllppl,  W.  Va. 

Keeterson  Fabric  Core  Service,  Inc.,  1722 
Latrobe  Street,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  1227  9th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Wagley  Construction  Co.,  Star  Route  #1, 
Eenal,  Alaska. 

Llndsey,  Inc.,  Box  4081,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Pete's  Spenard  Texaco  Service,  3304  Spen- 
ard  Road,  Spenard,  Alaska. 

Flngle'a  Fuel  Service,  Inc.,  660  Rahway 
Avenue,  Union,  N.J. 

Walter  J.  Flrrell  Pliunblng,  319  Landls  Ave- 
nue, Vlneland,  N.J. 

Frt-Boro  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  125,  Bound 
Brook,  NJ. 

Rutgers  Electronics  Inc.,  2090  Woodbrldge 
Avenue,  Edison,  N.J. 

Herman  Electric  &  Elevator,  Inc.,  831  Wil- 
liamson Street.  Madison,  Wis. 

Holda  Lumber  Co.,  1546  Wlllon  Street, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Handlcabs  of  Milwaukee,  5220  W.  Center 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sheboygan  McDonald's  Inc.,  2307  North 
Avenue,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Trucks  Radio  Engineers,  Box  95,  Clovls,  N. 
Mex. 

hXiA.  Electronics,  P.O.  Box  11373.  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

Million  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  618, 
Falrvlew  Station,  Espanola,  N.  Mex. 

Caprock  Communications,  Inc.,  Box  1560, 
Hobbs,  N.   Mex. 

Lawton  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co..  511  N. 
Second,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Brown  Distributing  Co.,  429  Columbus, 
Muskogee,  Okla. 


Mlamla  Implement  Co..  604  First  Street, 
NJ:.,  Miami,  Okla. 

Swansons  Fire  Co.,  Inc..  1000  N.  Hudson. 
C^Iahoma  City,  Okla. 

Act  Fuel  Oil  Co..  Inc..  One  Coffey  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Xaverian  High  School,  7100  Shore  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Master  Fuel  Co.,  141  John  Street,  Babylon, 
N.Y. 

D  &  S  Pump  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Brewster, 
N.Y. 

Valente  Excavating,  Inc.,  Box  66  RJ3.  #4. 
Troy,  N.Y. 

Kellner  Car  &  Limousine  Service,  Inc.,  30 
W.  60th  Street,  New  York. 

Dairy  Industry  Refrigeration  Co.,  5224 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Pool  Servioe  Cc«p.,  210  N.  Aber- 
deen Avenue,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Russell  Hopkins  Glass  Co.,  1506  CallowhlU 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atwell  Tractor  Co.,  P.O.  Box  114,  Concord- 
vllle.  Pa. 

Gerard  Gilbert  Construction,  Inc.,  60 
Highland  Street,  Laoonla,  N.H. 

White  Top  Taxi,  Inc,  390  Central  Avenue, 
Dover,  N.H. 

Kal  Gas  Co..  Inc.,  Church  Street,  Opplng, 
N.H. 

Metropolitan  Trash,  Inc.,  6790  W.  56th 
Avenue,  Arvada,  Colo. 

Trasler  Farmers,  Wodrow,  Colo. 

Armored  Motor  Service,  970  Yuma  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Building  Materials  Center,  2700  E.  4tb, 
Pueblo.  Colo. 

Chattanooga  Goodwill  Indiistrlee,  3500 
Dodds  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Llgon  &  Bobo  Funeral  Home,  241  W.  Main, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Harris  Realty  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2337,  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn. 

George  Peabody  College  For  Teachers,  21st 
Avenue,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
three  very  mteresting  clippings  from  news- 
papers serving  two  of  our  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

According  to  the  Globe-Democrat  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  the  Sl-State  Transit  Sys- 
tem of  that  city  Installed  two-way  radios 
In  many  of  their  buses  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  better  safety  measures  by  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Cnion,  Local  788  after 
one  bus  driver  was  slain  by  a  robber  while 
driving  his  bus.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
major  safety  measures  to  protect  both  driv- 
ers and  passengers  from  holdup  men.  The 
newspaper  reports  that  the  new  measures 
reduced  the  number  oC  armed  robberies  on 
b\ises  in  the  second  half  of  1966  by  58  per 
cent. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Detroit  News,  the  president  of 
Division  26  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  is  considering  asking  the  transit  au- 
thority of  that  city  for  permission  for  his 
members  to  carry  guns  if  the  city  declines 
to  install  additional  two-way  radios  for  the 
driver's  protection.  The  union  was  prompted 
to  take  such  a  position  after  one  of  the 
drivers  was  shot  twice  in  a  holdup. 

The  Union  president  cited  two-way  radio 
as  a  major  factor  in  apprehending  the  sus- 
pect and  according  to  the  account  In  the 
^Detroit  News,  the  prosldent  of  the  Union 
ras  qiyi^  as  saying : 

hi  (the  driver)  was  shot  he  called 
oiir-taa  two-way  radio  to  report  that  he  was 
wounded.  It  may  have  been  a  major  factor 
In  saving  his  lUe." 

Dallas,  Texas  Is  another  city  that  has  in- 
stalled two-way  radio  on  its  buses  In  hope 
that  the  radios  will  help  reduce  robberies. 
A  report  of  the  Dallas  Texas  News  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  record. 

Two-way  radios  have  also  been  used  In 
other  ways  to  help  combat  crime.  I  submit 
a  report  In  the  New  York  Dally  News  on  the 
use  of  walkie-talkies  by   the  Housing  Au- 


thority police  of  that  city.  This  report  shows 
how  radio  Is  able  to  aid  In  the  quick  appre- 
hension of  suspects  before  the  trail  grows 
cold. 

Still  another  example  of  businessmen 
adopting  self-help  procedures  through  the 
use  of  two-way  radio  communications  Is  tbe 
antltruck  theft  alert  system  now  in  effect 
in  Chicago  and  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  areas.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  Transport  Topics,  the  National  Newt- 
paper  of  the  Motor  Freight  Carriers,  describ- 
ing this  theft  alert  plan. 

As  the  plan  Is  described  in.  the  article, 
a  trucking  company  whose  truck  Is  stolen 
notifies  other  companies  who,  in  turn,  call 
still  others,  and  so  on.  Drivers  are  given  a 
description  of  the  vehicle  by  their  two-way 
radio  dispatchers  and  then  keep  a  look  out. 
According  to  the  newspaper,  "In  minutes, 
thousands  of  eyes  are  alert  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  stolen  truck." 

The  results  of  this  theft  alert  plan  hsve 
been  very  encouraging.  Transport  Topics  re- 
ports that  in  ".  .  .  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  truck  hijacking  is  said  to  have  declined 
from  about  3  a  day  to  3  a  month  since  the 
system  was  introduced."  The  report  further 
states  that  "(r)lngs  with  valuable  cargoes 
have  been  recovered  within  45  minutes  of 
a  reported  loss". 

These  few  examples  show  that  two-way 
radio  used  by  responsible  citizens  can  be  of 
substantial  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
and  civic  safety. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  members  of  NABER 
as  well  as  members  of  other  organizations  of 
two-way  radio  users  such  as  the  Special  In- 
dustrial Radio  Service  Association  (SIRSA), 
are  doing  their  part  to  assist  In  the  efforts  of 
law  enforcement  by  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram called  Conmiumty  Radio  Watch. 

I  should  like  to  describe  this  program  to 
the  Committee. 

Since  the  principal  purpose  of  the  "Com- 
munity Radio  Watch  Program"  is  to  encour- 
age citizens — especially  those  who  use  two- 
way  radio — to  support  the  police  In  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  law  and  order,  participants 
In  the  program  are  asked  to  report  to  their 
offices,  via  their  two-way  radio,  any  suspi- 
cious acts  or  unusual  occurrences  that  they 
observe.  Their  otBces  will  then  relay  the  re- 
ports to  the  proper  authorities  for  further 
action. 

The  program  Is  usually  Instituted  in  a 
community  by  the  Mayor  or  City  Manager. 
He  asks  all  the  businesses  In  his  city  which 
use  two-way  radio  to  enlist  m  the  program. 
The  businessmen  willing  to  participate  In 
the  program  are  given  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation to  give  to  their  drivers  who  are  the 
key  men  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  encourage,  recognize,  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  Individuals  who  use  their  two- 
way  radio  to  report  a  situation  which  results 
in  the  protecting  of  life  or  property,  a  recog- 
nition and  distinguished  service  award,  con- 
tributed by  Motorola,  a  member  of  the  land 
mobile  communications  industry,  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  program  and  the  awards 
have  been  established  at  the  national,  state 
and  industry  levels.  An  Award  Committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  governmental 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  civic  groups 
controls  the  selection  of  the  participants  de- 
serving of  special  recognition  or  an  award. 
Thus,  not  only  are  the  participants  given 
well-deserved  recognition  for  their  efforts  In 
behalf  of  their  conmiunlties,  but  also  the 
public  is  made  more  aware  of  what  they  as 
individual  citizens  can  do  to  aid  their  law 
enforcement  officials.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
porting of  particular  cases  In  which  the  pro- 
gram has  aided  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
provides  a  convenient  check  on  the  success 
of  the  program  as  well  as  making  data 
available  for  future  use  to  Improve  or  re- 
vise the  program  as  particular  needs  of  in- 
dividual communities  become  known. 


Thus,  tbe  Community  Radio  Watch  pro- 
gram Is  the  implementation  of  the  principle 
that  law  enforcement  Is  the  Job  of  every 
citizen  not  only  to  the  extent  of  helping  to 
protect  oneself  as  In  the  truck  theft  alert 
plan,  but  also  In  helping  to  protect  the 
community  as  well.  Indeed,  as  President 
Johnson  has  stated  on  December  31,  1966, 
on  the  issuance  of  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

"Crime  cannot  be  conquered,  in  this  or 
any  other  city  unless  citizens  are  willing  to 
belp.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  the  directions  of  effective  citi- 
zen action  will  permit  a  mobilization  of 
action  by  citizens  and  the  private  groups 
and  agencies  which  they  direct,  to  work  to- 
gether to  meet  the  challenge,  and  the  op- 
portunity, which  the  report  presents." 

As  of  March  27,  1967,  over  200  cities  and 
towns  around  the  country  had  Implemented 
or  made  plans  to  implement  the  Community 
Radio  Watch  program.  An  estimated  12,000 
business  organizations  with  over  one  hun- 
dred thirty  thousand  (130,000)  personnel 
driving  vehicles  equipped  with  two-way 
radios  will  soon  be  actively  supporting  their 
local  police  in  their  efforts  to  protect  life 
and  property. 

A  list  of  cities  and  firms  participating  In 
Community  Radio  Watch  Is  attached. 

To  give  further  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  the  reports  of  various  news- 
paper accounts  on  the  inception  of  the 
Conununlty  Radio  Watch  program  in  var- 
ious communities.  The  clippings  indicate 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  both  the  citi- 
zens and  oflSclals  to  the  Community  Radio 
Watch  program.  I  also  offer  for  the  record. 
letters  from  public  officials  stating  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  program. 

As  with  the  use  of  two-way  radio  on  buses 
and  in  the  anti-truck  theft  alert  plan,  the 
Community  Radio  Watch  Program  has 
quickly  produced  highly  encouraging  and 
beneficial  results.  A  recent  example  of  Com- 
munity Radio  Watch  In  action  may  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Committee. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  (as 
well  as  most  of  the  residents  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  metropolitan  area)  remember  tbe 
escape  of  three  prisoners  from  Lorton  Re- 
formatory in  nearby  Virginia  only  a  few  days 
ago.  An  alert  truck  driver.  Mr.  Alva  D.  Shil- 
Ungburg.  driving  for  the  Alban  Trucking  Co.. 
of  Springfield.  Virginia,  aided  In  the  recap- 
ture of  two  of  these  escapees. 

The  three  prisoners  had  managed  to  over- 
power their  guards  when  the  prison  van  in 
which  they  were  riding  slowed  down  to  enter 
the  Capitol  Beltway  near  the  Springfield.  Vir- 
ginia, access  road.  After  dragging  the  guards 
from  the  vehicle,  the  prisoners  re-entered  and 
drove  towards  Washington.  Minutes  later.  Mr. 
ShllUngburg  was  flagged  down  by  the  injured 
guards  and  told  what  had  happened.  Hit. 
ShlUlngburg  immediately  radioed  his  dis- 
patcher, James  Warner,  who  In  turn  alerted 
the  Alexandria  Police.  Because  Mr.  Shilling- 
burg  by  use  of  his  two-way  radio  was  able  to 
Immediately  contact  his  dispatcher,  the 
Alexandria  Police  were  able  within  minutes 
to  seal  off  all  Beltway  exits  In  the  area. 

The  prisoners  in  the  meantime  had  wrecked 
the  prison  van  when  they  attempted  to  enter 
^i  Telegraph  Road  exit  in  Alexandria  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  One  prisoner  was  killed 
when  the  van  rolled  over  him.  The  other  two 
escaped  on  foot  only  to  be  caught  about  one 
nille  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  brazenly 
applying  for  work  at  a  construcUon  project. 
They  were  returned  to  Lorton  to  face  addi- 
tional charges  of  assaulting  guards  and  es- 
caping. 

Major  Russell  Hawes,  Chief  of  Police  of 
Alexandria,  Vlrgima,  warmly  commended 
ShllUngburg  for  his  part  m  helping  to  appre- 
hend the  escapees: 

"These  were  desperate,  dangerous  men  on 
the  loose,  and  if  my  men  hadnt  been  notified 


promptly  of  what  bad  happened  and  cap- 
tured these  criminals  when  they  did,  who 
knows  what  other  crimes  they  would  have 
committed  or  what  other  persons  would  have 
been  hurt  by  them. 

"This  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  of  the 
Alexandria  Police  Department  commend  Mr. 
ShlUlngburg  for  his  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice In  doing  his  duty  as  a  responsible  citizen 
of  our  community. 

"It  was  fortiuiate,  too,  that  his  truck  was 
equipped  with  two-way  radio  communica- 
tion, which  saved  us  precious  time  In  setting 
up  roadblocks  to  apprehend  these  criminals. 

"We  also  wish  to  conunend  Mr.  James  War- 
ner, the  dispatcher  for  the  Alban  Tractor 
Company  for  his  promptness  In  informing 
our  police  department  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"It  Is  this  type  of  fine  cooperation  by  re- 
sponsible citizens  such  as  Mr.  ShllUngburg 
and  Mr.  Warner  that  can  be  of  invaluable 
help  to  law  enforcement  authorities  In  fight- 
ing crime  and  handling  accidents,  fires  and 
other  disasters." 

Mr.  ShllUngburg  received  a  well-earned 
rewsLTd  for  his  alertness  and  qiiick  response 
In  a  threatening  situation.  For  his  service  to 
his  community  he  received  the  "Conamunity 
Radio  Watch  DistlngiUshed  Service  Award" 
and  a  $200  Umted  States  Savings  Bond.  Both 
the  award  and  the  bond  were  presented  to 
Mr.  ShllUngburg  by  his  Congressman  Joel  T. 
BroyhlU. 

This  statement  only  presents  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  value  of  mobUe  communications 
to  a  community's  commerce  and  to  its  civic 
order,  as  well  as  through  the  pubUc  spirited 
coofteratlon  and  concern  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman using  two-way  radio  for  his  com- 
munity's welfare  and  advancement. 

If  all  citizens  begin  to  devote  their  time 
and  effort  to  cooperating  with  their  poUce 
forces  and  civic  leaders,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  all  communities  across  the  nation  are 
better  places  In  which  to  live. 

[Prom  the  St.  LovOs  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

Feb.  14,  1967J 

BisTATE  DarvEB  Peotbction  Working 

(By  Carl  Major) 

Measures  taken  by  the  Bistate  Transit  Sys- 
tem to  afford  better  protection  for  drivers 
and  passengers  against  holdup  men  are  prov- 
ing a  marked  success,  flgpures  obtained  by 
The  Globe-Democrat  Monday  show. 

A  Bistate  spokesman  said  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1966,  there  were  24  armed 
robberies  on  buses.  The  number  dropped  to 
10  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a  de- 
crease of  58  per  cent. 

Other  figures  show  that  there  were  13  bus 
holdups  in  November  and  December  of  1966 
and  only  three  during  the  same  two  months 
of  1966. 

Last  month,  there  were  only  two  bus  rob- 
beries, compared  with  eight  for  January  of 
1966.  And  so  far  this  month,  there  has  been 
only  one,  compared  with  four  for  the  same 
period  of  February  last  year. 

Following  the  holdup  slaying  of  bus  driver 
Wecter  J.  Clark  on  June  16,  1966,  Bistate 
following  a  request  by  Amalgamated  Transit 
Ui;lon,  Local  788.  Uiltlated  varlotis  safety 
measures. 

So  far.  60  buses  have  been  equipped  with 
two-way  radios  by  which  a  driver  can  notify 
the  dispatcher  Immediately  in  event  of  a 
holdup  without  even  talking  or  taking  his 
hands  off  tbe  wheel.  Bistate  considers  the 
manner  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  "classi- 
fied information." 

The  dispatcher  has  a  direct,  "hot"  line  to 
police  headquarters  so  that  police  can  be 
notified  immediately  when  there  Is  a  holdup. 

The  program  calls  for  Installation  of  two- 
way  radios  on  100  more  buses,  for  a  total  of 
150.  The  company  is  receiving  50  new  buses 
In  April  from  General  Motors  Corp.,  which 
wlU  have  factory-Installed  two-way  radios. 

Bistate  Itself  wlU  equip  another  50  buses 


with  radios.  The  entire  program  la  hoped  to 
be  completed  by  mid-April. 

In  addition  to  the  radios,  which  will  coat 
$200,000,  Bistate  has  taken  these  other 
measures : 

One — Supplementing  poUce  protecUon  by 
members  of  the  decoy  squad  with  special 
licensed  plainclothes  guards  who  are  trained 
by  the  PoUce  Department.  They  have  been 
riding  buses  at  mght  for  several  months. 

Two — ^Equipping  buses  with  four-way 
fiashlng  Ughts  to  signal  poUce  for  help. 

Three — ^Installing  protective  shields  behind 
the  drivers'  seats. 

Other  measures  also  have  been  taken  but 
a  Bistate  spokesman  said  they  cannot  be 
revealed  for  fear  of  destroylixg  their  effective- 
ness. 

Bistate  said  the  two-way  radios  not  only 
can  be  used  to  summon  help  In  event  of  a 
holdup  but  to  communicate  4rith  drivers 
on  any  traffic  problems. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press] 
Pistols  Unlikixt:  Raoios  To  Fxgrt  Cumx 

ON   BI7SZS 

Chances  appeared  slim  Monday  that  De- 
troit wlU  have  plstol-packln'  bus  drivers. 

Lucas  S.  Mlel,  DSB  general  manager, 
shrugged  off  a  report  that  the  bus  drivers' 
union  wiU  ask  for  guns. 

More  two-way  radios,  not  pistols,  wiU  be 
used  to  help  fight  crime  on  city  buses,  Mlel 
predicted. 

Kerchel  Schwartz,  president  of  Division  26 
of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  said 
earlier  he  would  ask  that  drivers  be  armed 
If  the  DSR  falls  to  buy  800  more  radios. 

Mlel  said  he  thinks  Mayor  Cavanagh  and 
the  Conmion  Council  wUl  approve  buying 
200  radios  In  the  new  budget.  As  of  Mon- 
day 167  buses  had  two-way  conununlcation 
equipment. 

It  would  cost  the  city  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion to  buy  800  more  radios.  Mlel  said  that 
lack  of  money  prevents  eqtUpping  all  buses 
with  them. 

"The  radios  have  already  been  of  great 
value,"  Mlel  said. 

Mlel  credited  radio  conununlcation  with 
possibly  saving  the  life  of  driver  Louis 
Thompson,  63,  of  2036  W.  Boston,  who  was 
seriously  woimded  In  a  holdup  Friday. 

Thompson  caUed  for  help  over  his  radio 
after  he  was  shot.  Mlel  said  the  caU  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  suspect. 

All  buses  operating  between  midnight  and 
6  ajn.  have  radios,  Mlel  said,  and  "those  are 
the  most  dangerous  hours." 

Robberies  of  drivers  and  other  types  of 
crime  have  occurred  "all  over  the  city  and 
not  Just  on  one  bus  line,"  Mlel  said. 

Radios,  not  guns,  he  predicted.  wUl  be  most 
effective  In  combating  crime  on  DSR  buses. 

[From   the   Detroit    (Mich.)    News.   Feb.  26, 

1967] 

DSR  Drivzbs  Wxich  Plxa  To  Cakxt  Pistols 

(By  Berl  Falbaum) 

Tbe  city  may  be  asked  to  permit  Detroit 
bus  drivers  to  carry  guns,  the  DSR  drivers 
union  president  said  Saturday. 

Kerchel  Schwartz,  president  and  business 
agent  of  Division  26  of  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  said  he  may  make  the  request 
because  of  Increasing  bus  driver  robberies. 

He  said  he  would  make  the  request  If  the 
city  turns  down  a  demand  to  buy  800  addi- 
tional two-way  radios  for  city  buses. 

His  statement  came  after  a  bus  driver  was 
shot  twice  and  seriously  wounded  Friday  In 
a  holdup.  A  suspect  was  arrested. 

Police  Commissioner  Ray  Girardln  voiced 
objection  to  Schwartz'  plan  as  he  did  recent 
pl8Lns  to  arm  grocers. 

"Only  the  police  should  be  armed,"  said 
Girardln.  "The  use  of  guns  Involves  not  only 
the  training  of  how  to  handle  and  clean  a 
weapon  but  emotional  reaction.  A  bus  driver 
who  has  a  gun  might  do  something  foolish." 
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Tbm  vouaded  bus  drtver,  XtnOa  TtHwnpanfi. 
6S.  of  a036  Weat  Boatom.  Is  in  1ft.  Garmel 
Mwry  Hostel. 

"TlMt  MM  tlM  tblrd  it>bb«r7  of  a  DSB  bua 
driver  laat  w««k."  said  Schwartz.  "We  need 
tlie  two-^matr  radloa  for  tlie  protectlam  al  the 
dzlveis.  If  «•  oaat  get  tbam  I'm  going  to  Mk 
tlM  tttf  to  penalt  tba  drtvea  to  cazry  guna." 

BetiwutK  WMfmaliwcl  that  a  two-way  radio 
In  TlMwu—i'a  boa  ted  to  the  apfvtfienalon 
at  tiM  BMspeet  and  permitted  the  drlTer  to 
call  for  help. 

"After  ha  waa  abot  be  called  on  hU  two- 
way  radio  to  report  that  he  waa  wounded." 
nld  Bchwatta,  "It  may  haTe  been  a  major 
factor  In  aavtiig  hla  Uf e." 

He  said  IBS  xO.  300  recently  pnrehaaed  buaet 
have  two-way  radios.  However,  he  said  a  de- 
mand Cor  800  additional  radios  waa  denied  by 
budget  oAdalB. 

"We  need  guna  or  tadloa  and  the  opecators 
prefer  radios,"  said  Schwartz.  "We  have  had 
one  man  murdered  and  several  cut  with 
knlYea.  We  constantly  read  In  the  papers 
about  crime  on  ttxt  streets;  what  about  crime 
on  our  busee?" 

DBB  General  manager  Lucas  S.  Miel  said 
he  will  ask  budget  officials  to  reconsider  and 
approve  the  purchase  of  200  additional  radios. 

"The  800  would  coet  about  $060,000,"  said 
Kiel.  "Btit  we  could  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  finance  two-thirds  of  the  cost." 

"If  we  get  the  300  additional  radios  I  think 
we  wlU  be  well  coveriM  on  the  night  runs 
with  the  radios  we  already  have." 

Tlie  DSR  department  budget  hearing  wUl 
be  held  March  15. 

(I^txn  ttie  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
Feb.  90, 1M7] 

IV  CiTT  VxTOcs  SAiuoa:  Bus  DairzBS  Mat 
Seek  Otms 

The  head  of  the  DSR  bus  drivers'  union 
said  Saturday  he  Is  oonsldering  asking  the 
D6B  to  arm  its  drivers  if  the  city  refuses  to 
buy  additional  two-way  radios  for  buses. 

But  Police  Commissioner  Ray  Olrardln 
OKMsed  the  Idea.  He  also  exposed  the  recent 
plan  to  arm  grocers. 

The  coaunlssloQer  said  the  fatal  shootings 
of  two  bandits  by  grocers  last  week  hasn't 
changed  his  inlnd. 

"The  odds  are  stlU  against  the  grocera." 
Olrardln  said. 

To  ftnphasliai'  bis  point.  Olrardln  cited 
three  recent  holdups  in  which  grocers  tried 
to  use  their  guns. 

"One  was  shot  and  is  stUI  in  the  hospital," 
he  said.  "A  woman  grocer  was  shot  at  four 
times,  but  fortunately  was  not  hit.  and  an- 
other man  had  his  gun  taken  away  by  the 
bandit." 

Kerchel  Schwartz,  president  of  Division 
28  of  the  Amalgamated  TY-anslt  Union,  said 
he  win  make  his  request  if  the  city  turns 
down  the  DSR's  request  fw  200  additional 
two-wey  radios.  A  reqoeet  for  800  radios  was 
turned  down  by  budget  officials. 

Schwarta  said  bis  deciakm  was  a  result 
of  the  shooting  and  robbery  last  week  of  a 
DSR  driver  near  the  State  Palrgroimds.  The 
drtver,  Lonls  Thomiwon,  is  In  Mt.  Carmel 
Mercy  Hospital. 

A  suspect  was  captured  by  police  after 
Thcmpeon  reported  on  his  two-way  radio  that 
he  had  been  shot  and  gave  a  description  of 
tbe  robber. 

DSB  General  Manager  Lucas  S.  Mlel  said 
he  wUl  aSk  the  city  to  approve  the  purchase 
of  SOOnuBoa. 

"If  we  get  the  300  additional  radioe  I  think 
we  will  be  well  covered  on  the  night  runs 
with  the  radioe  we  already  have,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News] 
Two- Wat  Radios  Dm  To  Raoucs 

Bus   "■"—TTT 

(By  Gene  Ormsby) 
■nie  use  of  S-way  radios  on  new  dty  biises 
should  shaiply  reduce  armed  robberies  of 


Dallas  bus  drlTeca,  Dallaa  Tranalt  System 
Gen.  Mgr.  WUaon  IMfga  said  Sunday. 

Drtggs'  stateflMnt  aa»e  after  a  bus  drtver, 
Robert  B.  Cody.  87.  was  robbed  at  gonpolnt 
Saturday  by  two  Negro  bandits.  Cody  fired 
at  the  Seeing  bandita  with  a  .45-eaUber  pis- 
tol but  they  escaped.  He  has  been  robbed 
before. 

The  transit  official  said  he  was  greatly  con- 
cerned at  his  drivers  getting  shot  at. 

IMggs  revealed  he  planned  to  meet  with 
DaUas  Police  Chief  Jesse  Curry  In  about  a 
week  and  dlsciiss  the  hijackings,  including 
the  poaslblU^  of  whether  or  not  drivers 
should  be  deputized  and  armed  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  riders. 

Dilggs  said  he  waa  not  necessarily  advo- 
cating the  drivers  be  armed.  He  said  If  driv- 
ers arm  themselves  during  duty.  It  Is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  tmnslt  system.  Further- 
more, there  Is  a  state  law  against  being  pri- 
vately armed. 

Driggs  said  the  transit  system's  812.000,000 
capital  Improvements  program  Includes 
$360,000  for  a  2-way  radio  system.  "This 
sbould  help  tremendously,"  he  said. 

l^ie  radios  will  be  used  mainly  to  help 
dispatchers  get  buses  on  schedule  faster.  A 
side  effect  will  be  preventing  robberies. 

The  police  can  be  alerted  faster  by  the 
radioe  and  possibly  make  arrests  while  hi- 
jackers are  still  near  the  bus.  Drivers  will 
have  emergency  codea  for  alerting  the  dis- 
patcher. 

The  transit  chief  said  all  of  the  440  new 
busee  In  the  new  program  will  have  the  2- 
way  radios  when  they  are  delivered  here. 

"I  look  for  the  new  buses  to  start  coming 
In  six  to  eight  months,"  Driggs  said,  "pro- 
vided the  i^ipUcatlon  (for  $8,000,000  of  fed- 
eral money)  Is  approved.  I  think  It  will  be 
approved  very  soon."  THe  city  sent  In  the 
application  to  finance  most  of  the  fleet  mod- 
ernization. 

Police  Chief  Curry  said  Sunday  the  hi- 
jackings were  "not  really  a  Ug  problem." 

He  said  when  there  was  a  flurry  of  armed 
robberies  of  buses  last  year  police  officers 
rode  with  buses  from  downtown  Into  South 
Dallas,  where  many  of  the  hijackings  had 
taken  place. 

[From  the  New  Yorl:  Dally  News,  Mar.  2, 

laeej 

Wauus-Taucix  Baos  Thztt  Sitspbct 

The  walkle-talUe  ■ysteui  recently  put  Into 
experimental  use  by  Housing  Authority 
police  trapped  an  alleged  vould-be  robber 
in  the  Brownsville  housing  project.  Yester- 
day Judge  Benjamin  H.  Scbor,  in  Brooklyn 
Criminal  Court,  held  Thomas  Klngsberry,  36, 
of  621  Rockaway  Ave.,  In  $6,000  ball  for  hear- 
ing March  31  on  charges  of  assault  and  rob- 
bery. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Lewis,  21,  of  419  Blake  Ave.,  set 
up  the  pursuit  in  which  Kmgsberry  was  cap- 
tured after,  she  alleges,  he  tried  to  rob  her 
In  the  elevator  of  her  building  Monday  after- 
noon. She  fought  him  to  keep  her  handbag, 
she  said. 

SATS  HS  oAvz  vr 

As  the  door  opened  at  the  13th  floor,  she 
said,  he  gave  up  and  ran  for  'Jie  stairs.  She 
da^ed  Into  her  apartment  and  alerted  the 
project's  police.  The  walkie-talkie  alarm  was 
sent  out. 

Housing  Patrolmen  August  Karlqulst  and 
Archibald  McCormlck  moved  In  from  oppo- 
site sides  toward  Mrs.  Lewis'  home  In  time  to 
see  Klngsberry,  whom  they  recognized  from 
her  description,  run  Into  a  parking  lot  across 
the  street  from  419  Blake  Ave.  He  was  arrested 
there. 

Francis  V.  Madlgaa,  of  the  Housing  Au- 
tttority,  said  the  walkie-talkie  equipment  for 
housing  police  has  been  tried  in  the  Browns- 
ville project  for  fotir  months  and  previous 
arrests  there  have  been  credited  to  It. 

It  Is  one  of  four  auch  units  being  tried 
out,  one  in  Woodside.  others  in  East  Harlem 


and  one  section  of  the  Bronx.  One  purpose  Is 
to  detezmine  how  eSecttve  the  equipment  is 
in  eontaettng  poUcsmen  Inside  buildings 

Pollee  said.  Kinesberry  has  a  record  which 
Includes  a  term  for  bomldde  Impneod  In  issg 
when  he  was  16,  and  a  80-day  term  for  raue 
Imposed  In  1064.  ^ 

(From  Transport  Topics,  Apr.  17,  1967] 
Btof  Tinxrl 

The  anti-truck  theft  alert  system  now 
in  effect  In  Chicago  and  the  New  Tork- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  Is  gaining  new 
adherents  and,  on  the  basis  of  success  noted 
so  far,  may  well  become  adopted  nationally. 

The  latest  Industry  group  to  plan  estab- 
lishment of  the  alert  system  as  reported  elge- 
where  In  this  Issue  of  Transiwrt  Topics  la 
the  PhUadelphla  Chapter  of  the  Pennsyi- 
vanla  Motor  Truck  Assn.  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck  Assn. 

Adopting  the  chain  letter  principle,  a  car- 
rier whose  truck  la  stolen  notifies  other  car- 
riers, they  in  turn  call  still  others  and  »o 
forth.  Drivers,  armed  with  a  description  or 
the  vehicle  through  two-way  radio,  then 
keep  a  lookout.  In  minutes,  thousands  oi 
eyes  are  alert  for  a  glimpse  of  the  stolen 
truck.  Police,  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  cooperate  with  one  another. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  truck 
hijacking  is  said  to  have  declined  from  about 
3  a  day  to  3  a  month  since  the  system  wa« 
Introduced.  Rigs  with  valuable  cargoes  have 
been  recovered  within  45  minutes  of  a  re- 
ported loss.  Results  like  this  bold  forth  great 
promise  to  fleet  owners  beset  by  the  climbing 
rate  of  truck  and  cargo  thefts. 

The  industry  has  a  right  to  expect  better 
protection  from  the  policing  agencies  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  City  governments.  When 
this  protection  has  not  sufficed,  however,  It 
Is  only  prudent  to  adopt  self-help  procedures. 

The  actual  monetary  loss,  serious  as  It  U 
especially  in  the  context  of  increasingly 
tough  competition  and  rising  taxes,  is  not 
the  only  evil.  Insurance  rates  are  rising  at  a 
result.  In  some  cases  carriers  have  found  It 
impossible  to  obtain  any  Insurance. 

Although  18  to  20%  of  the  entire  truck 
population  of  the  nation  Is  concentrated 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  within  a  100-mlle 
radius  of  Manhattan,  the  hijacking  menace 
Is  national  In  scope.  With  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  commercial  vehicles  moving 
valuable  traffic  day  and  night,  the  Industry 
generally  would  be  well  advised  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  theft  alert 
system  as  adopted  in  various  areas. 

(From  Transport  Topics,  Apr.  17.  1967] 

PHTI.ATTKU'HIA   CAXxxxas   Stuot   Tbett  Alest 

Plait 

PHn.Aim.pinA. — A  motor  eairler  theft  alert 
system.  In  which  twoway  radioes  play  a  key 
role,  already  in  effect  In  the  Chicago  and  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  areas,  is  now 
being  planned  for  the  Phlladelphla-Camden, 
NJ.,  area. 

The  plan  will  be  outlined  to  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Truck  Assn.,  at  a  meeting  Wednesday 
at  Alden  Park  Banquet  Hall,  Wlssahlckon 
Ave.  and  Kenllworth  Drive,  Philadelphia. 

The  anti-theft  program  Is  being  developed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  In  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck  Assn. 

According  to  trucking  officials  the  alert  sys- 
tem has  resulted  In  a  decline  In  cargo  hi- 
jacking In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metro- 
politan area  from  about  three  a  day  to  three 
a  month. 

The  program  combines  the  forces  of  the 
trucking  industry,  the  New  Yortc  police,  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  guarding  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  system  works  like  a  chain  letter.  The 
descripUon  of  a  hl-jacked  truck  Is  telephoned 
to  trucking  companies  each  of  which  phones 


three  others  who  In  turn  notify  three  more, 
and  so  on.  Each  company  then  reports  the 
stolen  truck's  description  to  the  drivers  of 
moving  trucks  by  two-way  radio. 

Within  minutes  some  1800  New  Jersey 
drivers  and  another  4,500  In  vehicles  of  New 
Tork  operators  are  on  the  lookout  for  the 
stolen  vehicle. 

[From  Business  Week,  May  6,  1067] 
Spseaoino  a  Net  roa  Hijackkbs — A  Radio- 
ComsoLUD  Stbtem  Ttino  Txuckkbs  To- 
CETHXS  Is  Hslpiko  Cut  Thetts  Or  TatrcKS, 
Cabooes 

Forced  at  gunpoint  from  his  cab  at  a 
lonely  stoplight,  a  truckdriver  is  blindfolded 
and  driven  around  the  city  while  his  semi- 
trailer is  stripped  of  Its  $100,000  load  of 
liquor.  Dropped  off  later  on  a  dark  road, 
he's  told:  "Keep  walking  for  16  minutes  and 
you  wont  get  hurt."  By  then,  the  liquor  Is 
headed  for  parts  unknown.  So  Is  the  truck. 

Hijacking  In  the  roaring  twenties?  No. 
Hljackmg  m  the  affluent  sixties.  Today  It's 
s  multi-million  dollar  racket.  Last  year.  New 
Tork  alone  had  1,300  truck  thefts  and  hi- 
jackings with  losses  totaling  $6-mllllon.  Only 
)1^ -million  was  recovered. 

Action.  Now,  however,  something  Is  being 
done  to  foil  the  thieves.  Chicago  truckers, 
who  lost  $4-mllllon  to  hijackers  In  1963,  have 
seen  that  figure  drop  by  60%  since  then. 
The  credit  goes  to  Operation  Alert,  an  In- 
dustry radio-warning  system.  It  was  first 
organized  in  1964  In  the  Chicago  area  by  the 
Central  Motor  Freight  Assn.,  and  shows 
promise  of  spreading  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board— perhaps   nationwide. 

Reason  for  the  spread,  say  the  truckers: 
Operation  Alert  makes  things  so  hot  for 
hijackers  that  they  are  persuaded  to  move 
elsewhere,  forcing  other  areas  to  adopt  the 
(ystem.  This  Is  apparently  what  happened 
after  Chicago's  success.  In  the  two  years 
after  Operation  Alert  started  in  that  city, 
hijackings  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey  soared. 

"The  whole  region  was  hit  at  once"  says 
Henry  Savin,  of  Savin  Express  Co.,  New 
liondon.  Conn.  "There  was  a  fantastic  In- 
crease." 

As  a  result.  New  York  latched  onto  the 
system  last  December,  and  Incidents  dropped 
from  three  a  day  to  three  a  week.  New  Jersey 
followed  suit  about  a  month  ago,  and  Robert 
Lytel,  managing  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Motor  Truck  Assn.,  says  the  operation  Is 
"going  great.  We  bad  four  alerts  In  the  first 
10  days  and  we  recovered  two  of  the  trucks." 
Now  New  England  and  Philadelphia  truckers 
are  ready  to  deal  themselves  in. 

CAIXINO   ALL   TRUCKS 

The  aim  of  Operation  Alert  is  to  put  truck 
drivers  on  the  lookout  for  hijacked  or  stolen 
vehicles.  A  fringe  benefit  is  the  rapport  being 
established  in  an  Industry  noted  for  Its 
fiercely  competitive  atmosphere. 

A  victimized  drtver  calls  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  local  police,  and  a 
member  trucking  company  (there  are  104  in 
Chicago).  The  company  calls  two  or  three 
other  companies,  which  each  call  two  or  three 


Others,  and  so  forth  until  all  members  are 
notified. 

The  companies — most  of  which  have  radio- 
equipped  vehicles — alert  their  drivers  and 
salesmen.  (Some  keep  In  touch  by  phone.) 
Within  16  minutes  of  the  original  alarm, 
nearly  6,000  truckers  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
about  6,000  aroimd  New  York  are  on  the  look- 
out for  the  vehicle  and  its  cargo,  and  ready 
to  alert  police.  P^rank  Mack,  controller  at  the 
Empire  State  Highway  Transportation  Assn., 
predicts  that  eventually  the  Elastem  Sea- 
board will  be  united  In  a  system  that  will 
Include  15,000  to  20,000  radio-equipped 
trucks. 

TWO    SPEEDS 

With  swift  notification,  the  police  can 
ixjunce  quickly.  "Once  we  start  making  ar- 
rests, we  completely  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion," says  a  top  officer  of  New  York's  Safe, 
Loft  &  Truck  squad.  A  convicted  hijacker- 
kidnapper  can  get  life  In  prison,  while  ve- 
hicle theft  sentences  run  from  five  to  10 
years. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  notification 
and  pouncing  have  not  always  been  swift. 
Take  New  York,  for  example.  As  the  hijack- 
ing waned  in  Chicago  and  mounted  In  the 
East,  everybody  talked  about  It  but  nobody 
did  anything. 

The  carriers  and  police  knew  what  the 
thieves  were  after:  easily  disposable  goods 
such  as  liquor,  toiletries,  clgsu-ettes,  and 
household  appliances.  They  also  knew  how 
the  thieves  operated,  and  that  most  of  the 
Jobs  were  prompted  by  leaks  from  company 
employees.  "Some  of  the  thefts  are  because 
of  careless  talk  by  the  drivers  and  can  be 
cleared  up  with  stricter  Internal  security," 
one  detective  says.  But  everyone  tried  to 
fight  the  fight  alone. 

The  truckers  complained  that  the  police 
were  uncooperative.  "They  told  ovir  drivers 
to  come  Into  the  station  and  fill  out  a  report. 
Sometimes  It  took  eight  hours  before  word 
was  out  about  the  hijacking,"  aays  one 
trucking  official.  But  the  blame  lay  In  both 
camps.  Says  Savin:  "There  was  ...  no  real 
coordination  of  reporting  thefts." 

In  gear.  So  New  York — with  100,000  trucks 
on  its  streets — decided  to  follow  Chicago's 
example,  and  quickly.  Operation  Alert, 
originally  planned  for  debut  In  1967,  went 
into  action  a  year  earlier,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Assn.  The  FBI  and  New 
York  police  cooperated. 

City  police  send  a  squad  car  to  pick  up 
every  stricken  driver  Immediately  after  be 
calls.  Crime  reports  are  expedited  and  in- 
formation about  the  crime  is  on  the  road 
before  the  thieves  can  unload  the  contra- 
band to  their  fences,  or  middlemen. 

Not  all  Is  sweetness  and  light.  For  one 
thing,  truckers  and  police  disagree  about 
who  is  behind  the  hijacking.  The  Industry 
says  it  is  the  Mafia,  and  this  is  why  opera- 
tions could  so  easily  be  shifted  from  Chicago 
to  New  York.  Police  have  stated  publicly 
that  this  Is  not  the  case.  But  the  top  security 
officer  for  one  national  trucker,  himself  a 
former  New  York  detective,  says:  "There 
are  no  Ifs,  ands,  or  huts  about  It.  This  is 
Mafia  controlled." 

Community  radio  watch,  Mar.  27,  1967 


THK  BLorm 

But  arrests  are  bemg  made.  Hijackings  and 
thefts  are  being  both  solved  and  discouraged. 
For  example: 

Edward  Griffin,  security  chief  for  VS. 
Freight,  Inc.,  cites  the  case  of  a  $120,000 
cargo  stolen  from  a  New  York  trucking  yard 
recently.  The  disappearance  was  noted  at  3 
am.  and  the  load  located  at  6:45  am.  by  an 
Operation  Alert  truck  drtver.  He  passed  the 
stolen  vehicle  and  notified  a  nearby  police- 
man, who  made  the  arrest. 

Lytel,  of  the  New  Jersey  association,  re- 
calls that  one  company  salesman  spotted  a 
stolen  truck  and  followed  It  (which  violates 
a  precept  of  the  system).  The  thief  recog- 
nized the  salesman's  car,  leaped  from  the 
truck,  and  ran  away.  The  vehicle  was  re- 
covered with  the  goods  intact. 

Joseph  R.  Schuhmann,  regional  manEiger 
of  Wilson  Freight  Co..  of  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
speaks  of  the  time  recently  when  two  New 
York  area  truckers,  alerted  to  a  stolen  ve- 
hicle, spotted  It  and  hemmed  it  In  from 
the  front  and  back  with  their  own  trucks. 
The  driver  escaped,  but  the  stolen  truck  and 
Its  cargo  were  recovered. 

Moreover,  New  York  truckers  are  moving 
to  strengthen  their  system.  In  Chicago, 
Central  Motor  Freight  set  up  a  terminal  se- 
curity and  personnel  screening  division  with 
25,000  names  on  file  to  provide  oompames 
with  a  quick  check  on  job  applicants. 

New  Yorkers  are  doing  much  the  same 
thing.  They  have  formed  a  group  composed 
of  security  officers  from  various  trucking 
companies.  The  association  Is  working  on  a 
system  for  makmg  qmck  clearance  checks 
of  prospective  employees.  Security  officers 
are  exchanging  ideas  and  methods  for  com- 
bating pilfering  and  Information  leaks. 

"We're  not  competing,  our  companies  are." 
quips  U.S.  Freight's  Griffin.  And  he  boasts: 
"Our  program  will  be  better  than  Chicago's." 
His  peers  in  the  East  agree.  Says  one  boldly: 
"We've  got  the  mobsters  on  the  run." 

StUl,  the  run,  all  predict,  won't  l>e  very 
far.  Probably  only  to  the  nearest  impro- 
tected  big  city. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 

Apr.  30,  1067] 

Tn>  ON  Escapees  Wins  Award 

Alva  D.  Shllllngburg,  29,  of  MnnanawB.  who 
used  a  two-way  radio  In  his  truck  to  tip  off 
Alexandria  police  about  the  escape  of  three 
Lorton  prisoners  two  weeks  ago,  received  the 
Community  Radio  Watch  Distinguished 
Service  Award  last  Friday. 

A  plaque  and  $200  In  savings  bonds  were 
presented  to  ShUUngburg  by  Rep.  Joe  T. 
BroyhiU.  R-Va.,  on  behalf  of  the  sponsor. 
Motorola  Conununlcatlons  &  Electronics, 
Inc. 

While  driving  on  the  Capital  Beltway, 
Shllimgburg  saw  three  prisoners  overpower 
their  guards  in  a  prison  van  which  was  trans- 
porting them  to  Alexandria  Federal  District 
Court.  He  reported  the  episode  to  his  dis- 
patcher, who  notified  the  poUce. 

Two  of  the  prisoners  were  captured  after 
the  van  overturned  and  the  third  died  In  the 
accident. 
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PROTECTION  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IS 
A  TRADITIONAL  AMERICAN  CON- 
CERN— ^xcn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  most  urgent  matter  of  our  unfin- 
ished business:  the  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Freedom  of  Association.  Genocide. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Each  of  the  human  rights  conventions 
now  before  the  Soiate  was  drafted  with 
care  and  dreumspeeUon.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  safeguard  the  contract- 
ing iMrtles  from  becoming  entangled  in 
political  disputes  or  from  forfeiting  vital 
or  essential  elements  of  their  sovereignty. 
The  conventions  give  contemporary  rele- 
vance to  traditional  American  prac- 
tices. They  are  expressions  of  opposl- 
tkHi  toward  those  mai  and  philosophies 
which  have  little  regard  for  hxunan 
rights.  Our  failure  to  ratify  them  Is  ut- 
terly without  Justiflcatlon  In  either  do- 
mestic law  or  policy  and  makes  possible 
the  associatian  of  our  coimtry  with  such 
otlier  nonratlflers  as  South  Africa  and 
Ytaien,  whose  regard  for  the  rlghta  of 
Individuals  is  hardly  the  cause  for  envy. 

Ambcusador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  In 
testim<my  bef<M«  a  subc(»nmittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 23  of  tUs  year  underscored  a  tra- 
ditional American  principle  when  he  de- 
clared that  "concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  pec4>le0  is  a  principal  featiu-e  of  our 
foreign  policy."  Throughout  our  history, 
the  United  States  has  considered  human 
rights  in  other  countries  to  be  a  matter 
of  oiu-  deepest  Interest  and  consistent 
with  the  profound  commitment  to  the 
heritage  at  freedom  which  has  fortified 
us. 

Indicative  of  oiu:  national  commitment 
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to  human  rights  was  the  action  taken 
by  President  Taft  who,  in  1911  abro- 
gated a  trade  treaty  with  czarlst  Russia 
because  of  that  country's  discriminatory 
practices  directed  against  Jews.  A  large 
number  of  Senators  were  then  active  in 
expressing  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  providing  the  President's 
initiative  with  vigorous  support. 

The  United  States  has  also  intervened 
on  behalf  of  oppressed  rehglous  minor- 
ities of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1840;  in 
Morocco  In  1863;  In  Rumania  in  1872; 
and  in  Poland  in  iai8-19. 

America's  historic  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  himian  rights  found  fur- 
ther expression  in  the  efforts  of  Presl- 
d«it  Taft  In  1913  to  obtain  guarantees 
for  minority  rights  in  the  peace  treaties 
that  followed  the  Balkan  Wars.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  urged  a  similar  course 
in  the  peace  treaties  of  1919  involving 
Central  and  East  European  countries. 

No  doubt  it  wa«  this  distinctive  hu- 
manitarian character  of  American  tradi- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  that  enabled  Amer- 
ican statesmen  to  be  the  first  to  recognize 
during  World  War  n  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  international  suppression 
of  freedom  was  external  aggression  and, 
therefore,  that  peace  and  human  rights 
are  necessarily  and  inextricably  linked 
together. 

Mr.  President,  human  rights  are  in- 
deed a  traditional  American  concern. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  present  policy 
of  Inaction  by  each  one  of  us,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Conventions  on  Freedom  of 
A8S(x:latlon,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  Slavery,  and  Forced  Labor.  We 
must  change  the  unfortimate  route  se- 
lected by  this  body  some  18  years  ago. 
We  must  ratify,  and  reassert  our  concern 
for  all  peoples. 


SHOULD  BRITAIN  JOIN  THE  COM- 
MON MARKET? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  5  or 
6  years  ago.  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  had 
no  greater  supporter  in  this  town  than 
myself;  because  I  believed  he  was  for 
France.  Only  later  did  I  realize  the  de- 
gree of  the  general's  antagonism  toward 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  the  general  has 
now  laid  down  his  terms  to  Great 
Britain,  terms  imder  which  he  will  "al- 
low" that  coimtry  to  come  into  the 
Common  Market. 

The  terms  of  his  allowance  to  that  end 
should  be  considered  by  every  American. 

Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  comments  on  this 
situation  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  His  words,  in  part. 
are  as  follows: 

The  truth  1b  that,  because  we  are  obsessed 
with  Vietnam,  we  have  been  following  a 
knee-jerk  policy  In  Europe.  In  the  days  of 
the  "Orand  Design"  for  a  united  Europe 
closely  allied  with  the  United  States,  the 
policy  made  sense.  It  haa  now  been  utterly 
outdated  by  events,  but  our  knee  goes  on 
Jerking — ^we  go  on  urging  the  British  to  Join 
the  Common  Market,  no  matter  how  out- 
rageous the  terms  laid  down  by  de  Gaulle. 
This  country  and  Britain  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined with  utmost  serlotisness  some  Icind 
of  "Atlantic  arrangement"  as  an  alternative 
to  British  submission  to  de  Gaulle's  de- 
mands— and  without  being  put  off  by  cUchi's 
about  Britain  becoming  the  "fifty-first 
state." 

Winston  Churchill  waa  fond  ot  pointing 
out  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  to- 
gether made  an  unchallengeable  combina- 
tion. This  U  sUU  true,  empire  or  no  empire, 
gold  drain  or  no  gold  drain.  And  it  Is  of 
course  why  de  Oaulle,  with  his  bitter  Jeal- 
ousy and  paranoiac  dlstrtist  of  "les  Anglo- 
Saxons;"  is  so  eager  to  break  up  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance  for  good,  before  he  dies. 


Tber«  U  no 

^Im  do  It. 


mw  rMMon  wby  w  abould  balp 


I  believe  we  have  more  friends  In  Eu- 
rope than  the  title  of  Mr.  Alsop's  column 
would  Imply;  but  now  that  the  Middle 
East  Is  In  turmoil,  and  with  more 
shadows  closing  around  the  relations  of 
the  various  countries  in  NATO,  I  wotild 
hope  tliat  every  Senator  would  read  the 
column  in  question  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoEo: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ocrx  Oin.T  RxAi,  Axxy 
(By  Stewart  Maop) 

WAsirxNCTOai. — ^Wtay  ts  the  American  Oot- 
enunent  doing  ail  It  caa  to  lose  the  only 
really  useful  ally  that  the  United  States  has 
left  In  the  wortd?  Tbe  question  is  prompted 
by  the  t«ma  General  de  Oaulle  recently  laM 
down  for  Oreat  Britain's  Joining  tbe  Oom- 
mon  Market.  His  terms  are  very  clear. 

To  become  truly  "European,"  Britain  must 
undergo  a  "profound  transformation."  Brit- 
ain must  cut  Its  commonwealth  and  other 
global  ties;  marry  the  pound  to  tbe  franc 
Instead  of  the  dollar;  abandon  support  for 
tbe  United  Btatee  position  In  Vietnam;  and 
discard  "all  sorts  of  special  agreements"  by 
which  Britain  Is  "tied  to  the  United  StatM." 
In  abort,  if  Britain  Is  to  be  permitted  to 
Join  the  Common  Market,  Britain  must  ceajse 
to  be  an  aUy  of  the  United  States. 

Tet  It  remains  offlclal  -American  policy  to 
encourage  Oreat  Britain  by  all  means  to  Join 
the  Common  Market,  thus  destroying  the 
Anglo-American  alliance.  Surely  this  is  a  bit 
odd.  As  one  of  Britain's  most  experienced 
diplomats  remarked  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  "I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  you  keep  pressing  us  to  Join  the 
Common  Market  when  It's  so  clearly  con- 
trary to  your  own  Interests." 

If  Britain  Joins  the  Common  Market,  we 
will  no  longer  have  a  single  major  ally,  In 
the  true  aeiue  of  that  word.  Francophile 
orators  like  to  call  France  "our  oldest  ally." 
But  If  France  is  an  ally  at  all,  It  a  worse- 
than-useless  ally.  Consider  the  recent  record. 

This  country  did  everything  possible,  short 
of  going  to  war.  to  help  Prance  In  Its  grubby 
colonial  war  In  Indochina.  In  return.  In  our 
great  trouble  In  Vietnam,  the  French  have 
happily  sabotaged  us  at  every  opportunity. 
France  waa  one  of  the  two  greatest  benefi- 
ciaries of  Marshall  Plan  aid.  In  return,  the 
French  are  now  doing  everything  they  can  to 
undermine  tbe  dollar. 

The  U.S.  has  committed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  In  return, 
the  French  have  kicked  NATO  out  of  France, 
and  made  no  contribution  worth  mentioning 
to  E\irope's  defense.  Europe  needs  no  de- 
fense, according  to  de  GauUe,  because  "there 
will  be  no  war,  I  can  assure  you  that."  Why 
will  there  be  no  war?  Because,  as  de  Oaulle 
has  also  said,  the  American  nuclear  deterrent 
Is  "the  essential  guarantee  of  world  peace." 

Thus,  if  France  Is  ever  threatened,  France's 
oldest  ally  wUl  Instantly  come  to  the  rescue, 
risking  the  lives  of  a  hundred  million  or  so 
Americans  in  the  process.  This  Oaulllst  rea- 
soning Is  a  fine  example  of  the  famous 
"logique  Fronfoisc."  French  logic  can  be 
summed  up  In  the  phrase.  "What's  yours  is 
mine  and  what's  mine's  my  own."  The  French 
are  totally  blind  to  any  national  Interest  ex- 
cept their  own. 

The  British,  to  be  sure,  have  never  been 
bUnd  to  the  British  national  Interest,  but 
they  have  always  been  aware  that  an  aUl- 
ance  la  a  two-way  street.  In  our  trouble  in 
Vietnam,  the  British  have  stood  by  us,  how- 
ever   reluctantly,    even    when    the    Labor 


majority  in  FarlUunent  was  vlrtuaUy  non- 
existent. In  recent  months  especially,  the 
pressure  on  Harold  WHson's  government  to 
break  with  the  Unitad  States  over  Vietnam 
has  risen  steadily.  Much  of  the  preestire 
comes  from  the  British  intellectuals,  who, 
like  their  American  c^>poslte  numbers,  have 
eagerly  swallowed  the  myth  that  only  Ameri- 
can Intransigence  stands  In  the  way  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

Recently,  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown 
went  out  of  his  way  to  explode  the  myth. 
"The  only  barrier"  to  negotiation,  he  said, 
"la  that  at  no  stage  have  we  bad  a  response 
from  Hanoi.  .  .  .  We  have  noade  aU  possible 
efforts  [but]  they  have  all  come  to  nothing 
because  at  the  end  of  the  day  North  Vietnam 
would  never  come  to  the  table."  This  is,  of 
course,  the  atmple  truth.  But  to  tell  tbe 
simple  truth  about  Vietnam,  In  England  even 
more  than  In  this  country,  la  to  invite  a 
relentless  barrage  of  abuse  from  every  Intel- 
lectual organ.  Brown  U  a  brave  man,  and 
Britain  Is  a  useful  ally. 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  British  and  tbe 
Americans  have  had  their  dlffoences,  of 
oourse,  notably  during  the  Suez  crista  In 
1066.  But  by  and  large  Oreat  Britain  and  tbe 
United  States  have  been  alllee  in  fact  as  weil 
as  name,  while  the  French  behaved  like  allies 
only  so  long  as  it  suited  their  financial  con- 
venience. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion — 
and  no  doubt  of  outrageously  biased  opinion. 
Tbe  bias  derives  at  least  in  part  from  tbe 
plain  facts  as  recited  above.  But  it  also 
derives  in  part  from  personal  experience, 
notably  the  experience  of  spending  two  and 
a  half  years  in  the  British  Army,  and  several 
months  in  the  French  Resistance,  In  the  last 
war. 

I  enjoyed  the  maquia  much  more  than  tbe 
British  Army,  partly  because  the  Preach  are 
more  fun  to  be  with  than  the  British.  The 
French  are  wooderfully  likable  and  enter- 
taining people,  and  they  can  also  be  amaa- 
ingly  brave  and  altogether  admirable  In 
many  ways.  But  the  truth  Is  not  in  them — 
not,  at  least,  where  la  belle  France  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  tbe  maquia  everylaody  lied  happily  to 
everybody  else  aU  tbe  time.  One  maquisard 
would  boast  of  how  he  had  strangled  10 
Boches  with  his  bare  bands,  and  anotber 
would  raise  the  ante  to  20  Boches.  It  was  a 
game.  But  there  waa  a  point  at  which  It 
ceased  to  be  a  game. 

When  our  area  was  Uberated.  de  Gaulle 
himself  appeared  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
assembled  maquisards.  "C'est  vous,  lea  Fran- 
cois,  qui  ont  libir^  la  France,"  he  said — "You, 
the  French  have  Uberated  Prance."  It  was  a 
bald-faced  lie,  of  course,  but  every  French- 
man present  believed  It  devoutly.  AU  French- 
men are  capable  of  devoutly  believing  any- 
thing good  about  France,  and  anything  bad 
about  any  other  nation,  which  U  one  reason 
why  the  French  are  useless  as  allies. 

The  British  are  perfectly  god-awful  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  But  they  respect  tbe  truth, 
and  are  capable  of  fa/'ing  it,  one  reason  why 
they  won  the  last  war  and  the  French  lost  It. 
They  really  do  care  about  political  freedom, 
and  not  only  their  own.  And  they  have  an 
Inner  toughness  which  makes  them  useful 
people  to  have  around  in  a  tight  spot. 

The  spot  we  are  in  Is  getting  Ughter  aU 
the  time.  This  Is  why  It  seems  so  odd  that 
we  should  be  actively  encouraging  the  only 
reaily  useful  aUy  we  have  to  oease  to  be 
an  ally,  and  to  become  Instead  part  of  a 
French-dominated,  profoundly  antl-Amert- 
can  "European"  community. 

The  truth  is  that,  because  we  are  obaessed 
with  Vietnam,  we  have  t>een  foUowlng  a 
knee-jerk  policy  in  Europe.  In  the  days  of 
the  "Orand  Design"  for  a  united  Europe 
closely  allied  with  the  United  States,  tbe 
policy  made  sense.  It  has  now  been  utterly 
outdated  by  events,  but  our  knee  goes  on 


Jarklng— we  ga  cat  ut^ng  tbe  British  ts  >alB 

the  Common  Market,  no  aiatter  how  out- 
rageous the  terms  laid  down  by  de  GauUe. 
Tills  ooontry  and  Britain  aa^  to  be  ex- 
amining with  utmost  sartottsiiaaa  aoose  kind 
of  "Atlantte  arrangement"  as  an  altemattve 
to  British  submlBslan  to  de  Gaulle's  de- 
mands— and  without  being  put  off  by  cUcbte 
about  Britain  becoming  tbe  "fllty-flrst 
state." 

Winston  CImrefaiU  was  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  to- 
gether made  an  uncballsngeable  aaBLbiaa- 
tlon.  This  Is  Etui  true,  empire  or  no  empire, 
gold  drain  or  no  gold  drain.  And  it  is  of 
course  why  de  GauUe,  wltii  his  blttw  jealousy 
and  paranoiac  distrust  of  "les  Anglo-Saxons." 
is  BO  eager  to  break  up  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  for  good,  before  be  dies.  There  is  no 
sane  reason  why  we  should  help  viim  do  it. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATESMANSHIP 
SHOWS  THE  WAY  TO  REAL 
MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh'gtaia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  in  a  major  speech  on  the 
Middle  East,  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented a  realistic  course  for  jDeaoe  in 
that  trouUed  area  of  the  world.  Clearly, 
the  President  was  looking  ahead  to  tbe 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Clearly,  he  was 
seeking  to  avoid  the  recriminations  and 
hostilities  of  the  past. 

At  the  heart  of  the  President's  re- 
marks was  his  determination  to  recog- 
nize the  social,  political,  and  economic 
rights  of  all  sides  in  the  long-smoldering 
dispute.  The  five  points  he  outlined  as 
being  indispensable  to  true  peace  in  the 
Middle  East — the  right  to  political  sov- 
ereignty; the  rights  of  the  refugees;  the 
right  of  free  maritime  passage;  the  end 
to  the  arms  race;  and  the  need  for  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors— demonstrate  the  Presi- 
dent's flim  grasp  of  tbe  most  basic  Issues 
involved  in  creating  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  progress  in  the  Holy  Land. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ex- 
cellent policy  statement.  My  hope  is  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
take  prompt  action  on  the  President's 
proposal  that  all  arms  shipments  into  the 
Middle  East  area  be  reported  by  Ulf. 
forces  on  the  scene.  Ending  the  arms  race 
is  vital  if  peace  is  to  be  truly  restored  to 
the  Middle  East.  And  direct  negotiations 
between  brael  and  the  Arab  naticms  are 
equally  Important  if  future  hostilities 
are  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  instructive,  I  Uiink,  to  compare 
the  President's  speech  with  the  one  de- 
livered at  the  General  Assembly  yester- 
day by  Premier  Kosygln.  For  while  the 
President  spoke  the  reasonable  language 
that  denotes  hope  for  future  peace,  Mr. 
Kosygln  chose  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  past — ^wlth  all  of  the  hatred  and  vio- 
lence of  the  sad  history  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Presid^it  Johnson's  statesmanlike  ad- 
dress should  be  the  real  keynote  address 
of  the  General  Assembly  meeting.  My 
hope  is  that  his  reasoned,  enlightened 
response  to  the  crisiB  will  be  emulated 
by  other  world  statesmen,  who  will  show 
equal  determination  to  find  the  way  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  danger  and  tragedy 
that  threaten  the  security  of  the  entire 
world. 
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RECESS  X7NTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10 
O'CLOCK  AJyf. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. U  theze  la  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  untU  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  i^reed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  imtll  tomorrow,  June 
21.  1967.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  20  (legislative  day  of  June 
12).  1967: 

Internationai.  Monstart  P>uin> 
WUllam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VS. 
Executive    Director    of    the    International 
Monetary    Fund    for    a    term    of    2    years 
(reapix>lntment) . 

ZntrkNavt 

The  following-named  offleers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

mkdxcai.  corps 
Fellz  P.  BaUenger 

StrPFLT   CORPS 

PatU  F.  Cosgrove,  Jr.     Roland  Rieve 
Orover  C.  Heffner 
muott  Blozom 


Stuart  H.  Smith 


CIVIL  ENGIMXEa  CORPS 

Spencer  R.  Smith 
James  V.  Bartlett 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  they  that  know  Thy  name  toiU 
put  their  trust  in  Thee:  tor  Thou.  Lord, 
hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  Thee. — 
Psalm  9:  10. 

O  Thou  In  whose  presence  our  spirits 
find  strength,  our  minds  are  given  fresh 
Insights  and  our  hearts  feel  the  warmth 
of  Thy  love— at  the  gateway  of  another 
day  we  pause  In  silence  before  Thee.  In- 
cline our  souls  to  seek  wisdom  and  truth 
and  mercy  at  Thy  hands.  Reveal  to  us 
the  way  we  should  go,  the  decisions  we 
should  make,  the  plans  we  should  fol- 
low and  may  all  our  work  be  based  upon 
Intelligent  conviction  and  dynamic  faith. 

Hear  us  as  we  pray  for  those  who  bear 
the  burden  of  war  and  are  ready  to  give 
their  lives  that  we  may  continue  to  live 
as  free  men.  May  we  not  be  heedless  of 
their  courage  but  be  ready  to  bear  with 
them  and  to  support  them  that  out  of 
this  turmoil  there  may  come  an  endur- 
ing peace. 

Cleanse  our  national  life  from  discord 
and  violence  and  suspicion.  Keep  us 
from  hating  one  another  lest  In  our  111 
will  we  destroy  ourselves.  Lead  us,  O 
Lord.  In  the  ways  of  unity  and  peace  and 
good  will  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  f  ollowli«  title : 

H.J.  Refi.  601.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  months  the  en>ergency  provisions  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  requests  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  return  to  the  Senate  the 
bill  (S.  1577)  entitled  "An  act  to  com- 
plement the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations,"  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Caelson  members  of  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  numbered 
67-11. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIAIIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  St)eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  may  be  in  order 
on  Monday.  Jime  26,  or  any  succeeding 
day  in  June,  to  consider  a  joint  resolu- 
tion maldng  continuing  appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  FORMULA 
FOR  RESTORATION  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  PEACE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  the  American  people  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  compare  and  to  contrast 
the  sincerity  of  theU  own  Government 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
International  peace  than  by  reading  in 
adjoining  coltunns  of  their  newspapers 
the  concise  and  conciliatory  address  of 
their  great  leader.  President  Johnson, 
and  the  address  of  Premier  Kosygin  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  Premier  Kosygin 
once  more  betrayed  ttie  true  motives  of 
his  Government  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  more  nations  and 
more  people  under  the  sway  of  Russian 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  record  my 
approval   of   President   Johnson's   for- 


mula for  restoration  cmd  maintenance  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Once  more  he 
has  displayed  great  ability  as  a  states- 
man, and  his  high  qualities  as  the  leader 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  join  In 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  commend  him  for 
making  them.  May  I  add  that  I  would 
hope  that  while  Mr.  Kosygin  is  In  the 
United  States  he  would  use  this  oppor- 
tiuilty,  the  great  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents itself,  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace,  which  Is  desperately  needed  in  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia,  and  many 
other  places  on  the  earth,  rather  than 
using  It  as  a  crude  propagancia  effort 
for  Russian  power  politics  which  we  all 
understand  so  well.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  for  his  fine 
speech. 

I*t  me  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  June  20.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  President  was  eminently 
correct  in  delivering  his  address  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.  Kostgin  and  Mr.  Johnson 

Since  the  hope  had  been  so  slight  that  he 
would  show  some  genuine  statesmanship  in 
his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  yester- 
day, it  cannot  be  said  that  Premier  Kosy- 
gln's  sterile  and  pedestrian  performance  was 
much  of  a  disappointment.  It  can  only  be 
said  that  Mr.  Kosygin  faUed  in  his  respon- 
sibility as  leader  "f  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  on  earth  by  rejecting  this  opportunity 
to  advance  the  peace  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  Middle  East  in  particular. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  doors  are 
automatically  closed  to  an  eventxial  peace- 
ful and  jiut  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel 
question;  but  it  does  mean  that  Premier  Ko- 
sygin did  little  yesterday — In  striking  con- 
trast to  President  Johnson — to  keep  them 
open.  It  also  means  that  the  Soviet  Premier 
felt  it  necessary  to  stand  before  the  world 
tribunal  and  engage,  in  his  quiet  way,  in  a 
transparent  distortion  of  history.  In  crude 
vilification,  in  crass  propaganda  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  Arab  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  all,  really  U  their  friend.  With- 
out flamboyance,  without  emotion,  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Soviet  Union  nevertheless  harah- 
ly  reiterated  the  almost  entirely  negative 
position  taken  previously  by  his  representa- 
tive in  the  Security  Council,  a  demand  for  re- 
turn of  the  status  quo  ante,  which  could 
only  insure  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
bloody  turmoil  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

A  slight  ray  of  hope  that  Mr.  Kosygin 
might  be  willing,  despite  his  public  posture, 
to  undertake  some  realistic  discussions  lies  in 
the  few  phrases  of  his  speech  suggesting 
readiness  "to  work  together  [for  Justice  and 
peace]  with  other  countries,"  with  special 
reference  to  "the  Big  Powers."  This  is  small 
evidence  to  go  on;  but  the  inclusion  of  such 
phrases  could  conceivably  be  significant. 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  obdurate  and 
accusatory  Une  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  set  forth  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem. Employing  dignified  and  measured  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Johnson  addressed  himself  not  to 
a  false  reconstruction  of  the  past,  as  did  tir. 
Kosygin,  but  to  a  realistic  program  for  the 
future.  "We  only  regret  that  he  did  not  come 
to  New  York  to  make  his  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly. 
The  establishment  of  conditions  for  a  last- 
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Ing  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
IB  the  basic  amsrlcan  concern,  premised  of 
course  on  the  recognition  that  Israel  not 
only  has  the  right  to  Uve,  but  is  going  to  go 
on  living.  Once  that  fact  is  accepted,  the 
other  pieces  of  the  poEEle  can  be  made  to  fit 
together — but  only  if  the  Arab  states  can 
be  persuaded  to  accept  it.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  do  much,  if  it  would,  to  persuAde  them. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  refugee  problem, 
the  arms  problem,  the  water  problem,  the 
boundary  problem,  the  free-paesage  prob- 
lem and  the  troop  withdrawal  problem  would 
be  capable  of  solution. 

The  President  stressed  that  the  United 
States  Is  ready  to  see  any  method  of  peace- 
making tried,  both  in  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  and  among  any  or  aU  parties.  He 
gives  the  Impression  of  "playing  It  cool," 
which  is  Just  about  the  best  way  for  the 
United  States  to  act  in  a  situation  that  has 
been  far  too  hot  too  long.  What  is  called  for 
at  the  moment  la  no  precipitate  action  by 
the  TlctorlouB  Israelis  tn  respect  to  Jerusalem 
or  anywhere  else,  by  the  Arabs  in  the  despera- 
tion of  their  defeat,  or  by  the  great  powers 
In  maneuvering  for  position.  This  Is,  a«  Mr. 
Johnson  suggested,  a  time  for  magnanimity 
by  the  victors,  for  patience  by  the  van- 
quished, and  for  vision  by  the  Parliament  of 
Man. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
PERIOD  JUNE  29  TO  JULY   10 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  if  he  has  any 
information  for  the  membership  as  to 
plans  for  the  House  over  the  Fourth  <d 
July  weekend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahcnna. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
made  this  inquiry,  because  I  think  the 
House  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  plans 
are. 

After  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, June  29,  we  plan  to  adjourn  by  reso- 
lution imtll  Monday,  July  10.  We  will 
have  a  total  of  some  10  days'  vacation 
during  the  Fourth  of  July  period. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  reaflBrm  what  I 
understand  is  the  Intent,  that  we  will 
have  business  on  Thursday,  June  29? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  we  will 
have  business  on  Monday,  July  10? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


THE  ENDLESS  SEMANTICS  OP  THE 
UJ*. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  imdoiditedly 
the  Nation  is  weary  of  the  endless 
semantics  of  the  UJf .  Currently.  It  is  en- 
gaced  In  a  long  and  tedious  series  of 
charges  and  countercharges  Involving  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  largely  meaningless 
In  that  the  U.N.  has  no  jurisdiction,  and 
farther,  It  Is  discussing  a  problem  which 
already  has  been  resolved.  The  Israel 
fwces  in  less  than  a  week  settled  all  the 
problems  for  the  foreseeable  future  which 
have  so  long  plagued  the  Middle  East. 
If  there  Is  any  change  from  the  present 
status.  It  must  be  with  the  recognition 
and  consent  of  Israel.  No  amount  of  talk 
in  the  United  Nations  can  modify  this 
situation  one  whit. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
Israel  should  or  will  bow  to  the  far- 
fetched and  even  stupid  demands  that 
are  being  made  In  the  United  Nations. 
Everyone  recognizes  this  as  an  attempt 
at  facesavlng  by  Russia  and  her  Arab 
aUles.  Unfortunately,  if  these  facesavlng 
speeches  are  played  over  and  over  long 
enough,  there  may  be  s<»ne  people  who 
will  l>e  convinced.  We  may  even  find  the 
U.S.  Government  allying  Itself  with  some 
of  these  demands  upon  Israel.  We  allow 
ourselves  to  be  backed  into  strange 
corners  at  times  to  the  mystification  of 
even  our  best  friends. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  arouse  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  over  the  fact 
that  oil  from  the  Middle  East  Is  no  longer 
available.  I  would  remind  those  who  ap- 
pear disturbed  that  producers  in  the 
United  States  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  place  more  oil  on  the  market; 
so  would  South  American  producers.  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Arabs  have  Uttle  else  to  sell  but  oil. 
They  will  be  needing  a  market.  "ITie  Com- 
munist world  cannot  absorb  their  out- 
put. They  will  be  needing  a  market  much 
sooner  than  we  need  their  oil.  And,  be- 
fore we  again  accep>t  their  oil,  it  should 
be  stipulated  that  there  will  be  repara- 
tions for  all  the  damage  and  destruction 
to  American  property,  whether  it  be  for 
the  personal  effects  of  U.S.  refugees  from 
Cairo  or  refineries  owned  by  American 
oil  interests. 

The  question  of  access  to  water  routes 
Is  even  more  academic.  Israel  controls 
the  Important  water  routes.  This  should 
be  guarantee  enough  that  ttiere  will  be 
free  access  to  the  Suez  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  in  the  future. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  the  issues  affecting  the  Middle 
East  must  be  resolved  within  the  area  by 
the  affected  powers.  In  other  words,  there 
is  very  little  other  than  confusion  that 
the  UJJ.  can  contribute  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  paying  nearly 
half  of  the  cost  of  all  the  maneuvering 
and  backing  and  filling  which  Is  taking 
place  there. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHWAYS 
AND  SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  ROADS 
OP  THE  COMMTITEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  and  the 


Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  notify  the  House  whether  the 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority member  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Cramir]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE STATESMANSHIP,  NOT  DEM- 
AGOGY 

Mr.  FARBSTETN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
tragic  that  Premier  Kosygin  came  all 
the  way  to  New  York  to  deUver  the  divi- 
sive, destructive  speech  that  the  world 
heard  yesterday.  If  his  purpose  was  mere- 
ly to  curry  favor  with  his  Arab  clients — 
as  it  certainly  seemed  to  be — ^then  he 
should  have  gone  directly  to  Cairo  and 
Damascus  and  saved  himself  a  lot  of 
travel. 

Now  is  the  time  for  constructive  states- 
manship, not  for  demagogy. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  that  demands  solution,  not 
recrimination. 

As  Israel's  Foreign  Minister,  Abba 
Eban,  so  eloquently  Inferred,  the  chief 
villain  in  this  crisis  has  been  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Irresponsible  shipments  of 
war  materiel  to  the  Arab  nations.  The 
Soviet  Government  started  the  trouble 
by  pouring  into  the  Arab  world  billions 
In  instnmients  of  slaughter,  when  these 
billions  should  have  been  spent  for  edu- 
cation, for  food,  for  homes.  His  Govern- 
ment would  be  performing  a  real  service 
to  the  Arab  States  if  he  reversed  Us 
grievous  policies  and  began  to  spend 
Russian  money  to  make  a  better  life  for 
the  Arab  refugees  to  which  his  Govern- 
ment have  contributed  not  a  cent  and 
the  other  Arab  people.  It  is  a  shame  that 
he  is  wedded  to  practices  wtilch  will  only 
exacerbate  relations  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis  and  their  conditions  of  life. 

In  contrast,  the  early  morning  speech 
of  President  Johnson,  offered  a  much 
more  prudent  and  constructive  policy  for 
the  disputing  nations  as  he  held  out  the 
hand  of  peace  through  Ills  five  great  prin- 
ciples. Recognition  of  each  nation's  right 
to  live,  justice  for  the  refugees,  respect 
for  maritime  rights,  opposition  to  the 
arms  race,  and  respect  for  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  independence 
are  principles  which  can  and  i^ould  be 
embraced  by  all  the  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 
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Premier  Kosygln  made  a  serious  mis- 
take to  come  to  New  York  to  deliver 
words  of  hatred.  Now  It  Is  time  for  a 
i«storation  of  sanity. 


June  20,  1967 


June  20,  1967 
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TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  REA£>- 
JUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  VET- 
ERANS WHO  SERVED  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  DURING  THE 
VIETNAM  ERA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  16)  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Tkagui 
of  Texas,  Dorn,  Haley,  Baring.  Aoair, 
and  Atres. 


PROTECTION  PROM  RIOTS  AND 
MOB  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
summer  we  are  witnessing  a  wave  of  riots 
which  are  sweeping  across  the  Nation 
and  bringing  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty, looting,  burnings,  injury,  and  even 
death  to  innocent  citizens.  Just  this  week 
rioters  have  killed,  woimded,  and  de- 
stroyed persons  and  property  in  every 
section  of  our  coimtry.  These  rioters  do 
not  represent  freedom  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, legitimate  protests,  or  respon- 
sible picketing  in  pursuit  of  constitu- 
tional rights  or  economic  Justice. 

We  have  been  given  ample  warning 
that  no  community  will  be  safe  from 
these  well-organized  and  well-trained 
rioters  that  have  been  provided  insidi- 
ous know-how,  money,  and  equipment. 
They  can  cross  State  lines  and  descend 
upon  peaceful  commimlties  Jeopardizing 
the  health,  happiness,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

Our  local  policemen,  sherliTs,  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  doing  a 
magnificent  Job  in  upholding  law  and 
order  throughout  our  Nation.  Oin-  State 
and  local  law  enforcements  can  deal  with 
local  crime  and  local  mobs,  but  when  mob 
leaders  cross  State  lines  bringing  with 
them  their  trained  "demonstrators"  and 
rioters,  then  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  ofBcers  need  help. 

Yes,  we  are  faced  with  stark  mob  vio- 
lence which  is  often  instigated  by  profes- 
sional agitators  crossing  State  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  anarchy  and  a 
breakdown  in  law  and  order  by  force. 

When  communities  are  invaded  by 
mobs  from  other  States  It  is  a  threat  to 


the  general  welfare  and  warrants  the 
urgent  attention  of  Congress.  When 
Molotov  cocktails  are  hurled  into  pri- 
vate homes  and  places  of  business,  and 
pitched  battles  instigated  by  mob  leaders 
rage  in  the  streets,  the  United  States  be- 
comes an  object  of  ridicule  all  over  the 
world. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  and  those  stand- 
ing guard  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world  are  greatly  embarrassed  and  their 
morale  shaken  by  such  mob  violence. 
The  international  Commimlst  conspiracy 
in  its  diabolical  scheme  to  conquer  the 
world  is  thus  aided  by  violence  and 
anarchy  in  the  cities  of  our  country. 

I  supported  the  amendment  last  year 
which  would  have  made  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  any  person  to  across  State  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  riots  and  mob 
violence.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  legisla- 
tion is  now  before  the  Rules  Committee 
In  the  form  of  HJl.  421. 1  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  grant  a  rule  permitting  this 
legislation  to  come  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  The  situation  is  urgent. 
Law  abiding  citizens  need  the  support 
and  reasurrance  of  their  Congress  in  the 
critical  months  ahead. 


STATESMANSHIP    IN    AND    OUT    OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  or  to 
read  President  Johnson's  remarks  of 
yesterday  morning  must  agree  that  he 
was  fair,  he  was  honest,  he  was  the 
statesman  par  excellence. 

Once  again,  he  proved  that  he  and  the 
United  States  want  nothing  anywhere 
more  than  we  want  peace  everywhere — 
peace  in  the  Middle  East — peace  in 
Southeast  Asia — peace  everywhere — ^but 
peace  with  Justice. 

He  ignored  the  epithets  thrown  at  us. 
He  disregarded  the  Incitement  to  hate 
by  those  who  would  destroy  us.  He 
humbly  held  out  in  good  faith  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  showed  the  world  the 
path  to  good  nelghborllness  and  to- 
getherness and  helpfulness. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  the 
world  that  watched  and  listened  to  the 
proceedings  at  the  United  Nations  saw 
and  heard  a  vituperative  exhibition  by 
Communist  Russia  that  was  the  com- 
plete antithesis  of  our  President's  pos- 
ture. 

Kosygtn  was  unfair,  dishonest,  and 
most  imstatesmanllke. 

He  typified  the  worst  of  the  big  bullies. 
His  threatening  diatribe  was  intended 
to  frighten  and  scare. 

His  reference  to  Hitlerian  tactics  of 
murder,  ravage,  arson,  and  wanton  de- 
struction reminded  us  of  the  days  when 
the  Russian  Conununists  were  cooperat- 
ing hand  in  glove  with  the  Nazis  until 
Stalin  and  Hitler  fell  out. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  the  Arabs 


and  the  Communists  appear  to  be 
brothers  Is  their  identical  capacity  to 
spume  hate  and  their  vile  and  vicious 
incitement  to  destroy  a  world  that  God 
Intended  for  brotherly  love. 

They  cannot  succeed.  They  will  not 
succeed. 

The  world  will  yet  attain  peace  with 
Justice  despite  the  intransigence  and 
truculence  of  the  aggressive  Arabs  and 
the  covetous  Conununists. 


VOTE  AGAINST  PREVIOUS  QUES- 
TION ON  RULE  TO  OPEN  WAY  FOR 
AMENDMENTS  ON  DEBT  CEILING 
BILL  TO  PREVENT  SECRETARY  OP 
TREASURY  PAYING  U.S.  DEBTS 
TWICE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question  when  the  closed  rule  on  H.R. 
10867,  the  debt  celling  bill,  is  offered  to- 
morrow. 

A  vote  against  the  previous  question  on 
the  nale  is  necessary  so  that  we  may  open 
the  way  for  amendments  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide: 

First.  That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
be  prohibited  from  paying  any  obligation 
of  the  U.S.  Government  more  than  once; 
and 

Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury be  prohibited  from  paying  interest  on 
any  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  has  already  been  paid  in  full. 

My  pro]30sed  amendment,  of  course, 
would  require  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
cease  to  pay  $1.9  billion  annually  in  in- 
terest on  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds  being 
held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  These  bonds  are  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee's  portfolio 
and  they  have  been  paid  for  in  full  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  against  the  previ- 
ous question  will  enable  the  House  to  ex- 
press its  opposition  to  the  paying  of  any 
Federal  debt  twice  or  the  paying  of  in- 
terest on  obligations  that  have  been  paid 
InfuU. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19 
I  was  in  my  district  and  am  not  recorded 
on  rollcall  votes  Nos.  139,  140,  141,  and 
142. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  139— "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  140 — "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  141— "yea." 

On  rollcall  No,  142— "yea." 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT:  BETTER 
AND  MORE  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
for  more  representational  government  for 
the  District  has  been  underway  for  years 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States. 
Today  the  issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
90th  Congress  will  support  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

While  not  a  substitute  for  the  long 
sought  objective  of  home  rule,  the  re- 
organization plan  will  give  the  District 
strong  executive  leadership  and  a 
"broadly  representative"  city  council. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  single 
Commissioner  to  replace  the  present 
three-man  Board  of  Commissioners.  This 
Conunissloner — chosen  from  outstanding 
candidates  from  all  over  the  country — 
will  be  similar  to  a  mayor  in  his  execu- 
tive responsibilities  and  actions.  He  will 
be  Joined  by  a  nine-njember  Council — 
similar  to  city  coimcils  in  most  urban 
communities — which  will  make  niles  and 
regulations  for  the  city — the  local  ordi- 
nances— as  will  as  budget  recommenda- 
tions. Appointments  to  the  Council  will 
be  made  with  a  view  toward  achieving 
a  membership  broadly  representative  of 
the  District  commimity. 

This  proposal  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  a  local  goverrunent  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  District  residents. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  such  posi- 
tive acUon.  And  I  think  the  90th  Con- 
gress must  be  responsive  to  a  proposal 
that  is  so  fair  and  Just. 

This  proposal  will  help  restore  some 
of  the  basic  rights  of  800,000  Americans 
who  reside  in  Washington.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal that  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the 
civic  and  religious  and  business  leaders 
of  this  commimity.  It  is  a  proposal  fa- 
vored by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
District  residents. 

Even  the  opponents  concede  that  reor- 
ganization of  the  District  government  Is 
necessary.  Resolutions  of  disapproval 
should  not  rest  on  an  alleged  Jurisdic- 
tional basis.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  remains  free  at  any  time  to 
make  Improvements  in  the  plan.  Many 
of  us  on  the  committee  will  support 
these  improvements  but  do  not  believe 
we  should  stop  this  plan  or  take  a  chance 
that  nothing  will  be  done. 

I  liope  we  will  pass  this  plan  and  then 
continue  with  the  Job  in  committee  to 
correct  those  deficiencies  which  have  not 
been  or  could  not  be  reached  through  the 
reorganization  plan. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.   GILBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
trast between  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  the  leader  of  the  Communist  world 
was  never  more  clearly  manifested  than 
it  was  yesterday,  when  both  addressed 
themselves  to  the  issue  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Johnson's  words  were  full  of 
hope.  They  embodied  an  objective  ap- 
proach to  the  grievous  problems  that 
have  beset  the  Middle  East,  largely  as  a 
consequence  of  the  mischief  making  of 
Moscow.  President  Johnson  faced  the 
Middle  East  question  realistically,  with- 
out dogma,  without  any  effort  to  acquire 
gross  partisan  gain.  He  showed  wisdom 
and  strength. 

Premier  Kosygin,  in  contrast,  pre- 
sented a  grim  message  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, grim  because  it  was  so  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  that  must  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Soviet  Union  if 
there  is  to  be  peace  and  progress,  where, 
in  the  past,  there  has  been  war  and  pov- 
erty. Premier  Kosygin  gave  us  an  exer- 
cise in  absurdity,  an  experience  in  fanat- 
icism, a  demonstration  of  demagoguery. 
He  did  nothing  whatever  to  advance  the 
cause  of  a  Middle  East  settlement. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  I  feel,  that  there 
will  be  not  stability  In  the  Middle  East 
until  the  Soviet  Union  decides  that  its 
people  and  its  assets  are  more  than 
pawns  in  the  cold  war.  As  soon  as  Rus- 
sia recognizes  that  its  own  interest  is 
served  by  stability,  then  we  can  all  work 
toward  that  worthy  end. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tmi 
confident  that  the  President  will  not 
abandon  his  support  of  the  Justified  in- 
terests of  Israel,  a  country  which  I  believe 
will  be  magnanimous  in  victory  Just  as 
it  was  self-reliant  In  crisis.  Israel  re- 
solved the  military  problem  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  Government  must  remain 
at  Israel's  side  while  the  diplomatic  bat- 
tles are  waged  to  prevent  still  another  re- 
currence of  war  in  our  day. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMTITEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  R.  BEVERLEY, 
FORMER  GOVERNOR  OP  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Puerto  Rico  was  saddened  this  past  week- 
end by  the  death  of  its  former  Governor, 


James  R.  Beverley,  who  for  the  better 
part  of  his  life  served  public  purposes  in 
the  island  and  contributed  heavily  in 
civic  functions  benefiting  the  Puerto 
Ricsm  people,  although  he  was  a  Texan 
by  birth. 

James  Beverley  came  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  1925  and  took  up  posts  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Special  Adviser  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  Attorney 
General  until  1931,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  He  left  that  office  in  1933,  but 
his  public  service  was  really  Just  begin- 
ning. 

Governor  Beverley  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Puerto  Rico,  and  he  remained  on 
the  island  where  his  children  were  bom 
and  raised  and  where  he  made  his  per- 
manent home  and  enjoyed  the  lasting 
affection  of  his  fellow  Puerto  Rican  citi- 
zens. 

Upon  leaving  the  office  of  the  chief 
executive.  Governor  Beverley  established 
a  law  firm,  today  known  as  Beverley, 
Castro  tt  Rodriguez  Lebron.  His  son  Wil- 
liam,    joined     this     firm     years     ago. 

Throughout  his  life  as  a  leading  attor- 
ney in  Puerto  Rico,  Governor  Beverley 
took  an  interest  and  an  active  part  in 
Puerto  Rican  public  affairs,  and  he  was 
active  also  in  politics  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  persuasion. 

The  efforts  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self included  those  of  executive  positions 
which  he  held  in  various  corporations, 
those  as  a  member  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Bar  Association  and  the  Bankers  Club, 
those  as  chcdrman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Inter-American  University  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Presbyter- 
ism  Hospital  in  San  Juan,  and  those 
which  he  enjoyed  so  much  in  working 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  organization. 

Governor  Beverley  in  1962  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  recognition  of 
his  many  contributions  in  political,  so- 
cial, and  civic  matters. 

Governor  Beverley  became  one  of 
Puerto  Rico's  leading  private  citizens 
through  his  honesty,  energy,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  our 
community,  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  Mary,  and  to  James  and 
WilUam,  his  sons. 


CHRIS  KRAFT  CHOSEN  VIRGINIAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  salute  Christopher  C.  Kraft, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Plight  Operations  for  the 
NASA  space  fiight  program,  who  has  just 
been  named  Virginian  of  the  Year  by  the 
Virginia  Press  Association. 

Virginia  is  proud  of  her  native  son. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this  honor, 
because  Chris  Krsif  t  is  a  graduate  of  Vir- 
ginia Tech  at  Blacksburg  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
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sent  Itadeed.  he  1b  the  redpiezrt  of  the 
Digttngnlrfied  Alumnus  Citation  from 
Virginia  TIm^  I  was  thriUed  to  attend 
the  eampoa  ceremonies  which  honored 
him. 

Among  his  other  awards  are  NASA 
DistlDgulshed  Serrice  Medal,  the  Arthur 
Fleming  Award  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing men  In  Qovenmient  service,  his 
selection  by  Life  magazine  as  one  of  the 
100  outBtandlng  leaders  of  the  Nation, 
and  an  honorary  doctorate  tn  engineer- 
ing ftom  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  will  Join 
In  paying  tribute  to  Chris  Kraft  when 
he  receives  the  Parlcs-Mason  Memorial 
Award  In  Richmond  on  Saturday,  Jime 
24.  Itie  award  itself  is  a  material  mani- 
festation of  the  affection  in  which  he 
Is  held.  A  silver  printer's  stick  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  historic 
Ounston  Hall,  home  place  of  George 
Mason  whose  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Bin  of 
Rights,  will  bear  the  initials  CCK  in  his 
h(mor. 

In  days  ahead,  as  man  moves 
farther  out  of  his  own  safe  and  familiar 
environment  into  the  unknown  elements 
of  space,  we  feel  a  considerable  measure 
of  pride  and  sense  of  reassurance  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  talents  of  Chris 
Kraft  win  be  directing  America's  bold 
new  adventure. 


LEOISLATTON  INTRODUCED  BT  REP- 
RESENTATIVE KLEPPE  TO  CURB 
IMPORTS  OP  EGYPTIAN  EXTRA- 
liONO-STAPLE  COTTON  INTO  THE 
UNTTED  STATES 

Mr.    KLEFPB.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

iinanlnwua  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  mtamte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KT.KPPE.  Mr.  I^^ieaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  ccmpanlon  bill  to  Uie 
legislation  Introduced  by  the  dlstln- 
gvUbeA  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PomkI.  and  by  24  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  curb  imports 
of  Egyptian  extra-long-staple  cotton  into 
the  United  States. 

We  never  really  needed  Nasser's  cot- 
ton. Certainly  we  do  not  need  It  today. 

Production  of  extra-long-stai^  cotton 
In  this  country  has  declined  from  161,- 
000  bales  In  1963  to  an  estimated  71.000 
bales  this  year.  In  the  1964-65  quota 
year,  Egypt  shipped  69,431  bales  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  to  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  biU  would  close  U.S. 
markets  to  "raw,  semlproeessed.  or 
processed  extra-long-staple  cotton  which 
la  the  product  of  a  country  which  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Unltad  States  druing  the  1-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  Uie  enactment 
of  this  l^ilslatlcm.'' 

It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  "give  domestic  producers  the 
opportunity  to  produce  an  amount  of 
such  eztra-lotig-staple  cotton  equal  to 


any  reduction  in  supply  v^ilch  may  result 
from  this  enactment." 

There  has  never  been  any  sound  rea- 
son for  importing  cotton  oe  any  other 
farm  commodity  v^eh  our  own  growers 
are  able  to  produoe  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity. I  would  hope  to  see  the  Congress 
take  early  action  not  only  to  reduce  im- 
ports of  extra-long-staple  cotton  but  also 
to  cut  imports  of  dairy  products  and 
meats  which  are  currently  flooding  do- 
mestic markets  and  forcing  down  prices 
received  by  American  farmers. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  CON- 
GRESS TO  PACE  UP  TO  THE  PACT 
THAT  LAWLESSNESS  AND  DISOR- 
DER HAVE  GOTTEN  OUT  OF  HAND 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  lawlessness  and  disorder  have 
gotten  out  of  hand.  It  is  time  that  we 
ELCcept  our  respKjnslbllity  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  It  Is  time  that  we  pass 
antirlot  legislation  to  give  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  the  cooperation  and 
backing  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  what  has  be- 
come a  national  scandal. 

We  are  witnessing  the  interstate  trtuis- 
portation  of  disorder.  We  here  in  the 
Congress  have  the  lawmaking  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem  and  we  should 
do  so  without  further  delay.  We  owe  It 
to  those  who  have  elected  us  to  office. 
Irresponsible  elements  have  ereated  a 
situation  that  none  of  us  like — but  in 
doing  so  they  have  obligated  us  to  act. 

There  is  antirlot  legislation  holed  up 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this 
House.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  floor 
and  acted  iipon  immediately.  Every  day 
of  delay  lessens  the  influence  of  this 
body.  The  crisis  is  here.  We  have  the 
tools  at  our  command.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  should  and  must  act  on  the 
antirlot  bUl  so  that  this  malicious  evil 
can  be  dealt  with  on  the  only  terms  that 
those  who  are  fomenting  trouble  can 
understand. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  have  or- 
ganized. Interstate  violence  in  our  midst, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  this  fact 
and  bring  it  to  a  halt.  Passage  of  anti- 
rlot legislation  would  provide  those  who 
are  attempting  to  ke«>  law  and  order 
with  the  authority  to  prevent  Interstate 
transport  of  violence  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence. 


DRAFT  REFORM  STILL  NEEDED 

Mr.  SCHWKIKEH,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  the  draft  which  we 


are  considerinr  today  la  a  great  disap- 
pointment. Regrettably  it  has  been 
gutted  in  conference  of  its  most  signifi- 
cant provision. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  provided  that,  for  Mm  first  time, 
there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  uni- 
formity among  the  Nation's  4,084  local 
draft  boards.  But  at  the  insistence  of 
conferees  from  the  other  body  this  pro- 
vision has  been  emasculated. 

This  draft  measure  contains,  or  per- 
mits the  implementation  of,  a  majority 
of  the  reforms  called  for  in  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1967,  HJl.  5017,  which  I 
introduced  on  February  7. 

But  of  all  the  points,  none  was  more 
significant,  none  was  more  far-reach- 
ing, than  the  House  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  at  my  urging  which,  for 
the  first  time,  would  have  provided  for 
creation  of  national  deferment  stand- 
ards uniformly  administioed  throughout 
the  country. 

This  amendment  would  have  given  the 
Selective  Service  System  the  predicta- 
bility, fairness,  and  national  uniformity 
that  it  utterly  lacks  now.  But  this  amend- 
ment has  been  gutted  in  conference  at 
the  insistance  of  the  other  body. 

The  Constitution  puts  national  de- 
fense solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  the  present  draft  sys- 
tem produces  the  men  to  serve  by  using 
4,084  different  sets  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices, depending  on  which  local  board  has 
the  registrant's  file. 

The  MarshaU  Commission  report  is 
replete  with  examples  of  how  the  par- 
ticular local  board  with  which  a  man  is 
registered  can  determine  his  draft  sltua- 
ti'in. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  one  local  board 
does  not  have  to  agree  with  another,  nor 
with  selective  servlee  headquarters.  And 
two  identical  cases  before  the  same  board 
need  not  be  decided  alike.  More  public 
criticism  has  been  leveled  at  this  point 
than  at  any  other.  That  criticism  has 
been  justified. 

The  other  body  has  insisted  that  we 
uitend  the  present  system  without 
remedying  its  greatest  weakness. 

The  amendment  which  I  proposed  in 
conunittee.  and  which  the  committee 
and  this  House  accepted,  would  have 
provided  for  specific,  tighUy  drawn,  na- 
tional standards  for  local  boards  in 
classifying  men  as  available,  deferred,  or 
exempt. 

It  would  have  eliminated  the  sentence 
in  the  present  law  which  tells  local 
boards  they  can  Ignore  national  stand- 
ards. But  that  sentoioe  has  been  restored 
in  the  conference  bill  at  the  insistence 
of  the  other  body. 

It  would  have  required  the  President 
to  establish,  whenever  practicable,  na- 
tional claaslflcation  criteria.  And  It  would 
have  had  the  President  require  that  those 
national  criteria  be  uniformly  admin- 
istered by  the  kical  draft  boards  to  the 
extent  that  such  aetlon  was  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest. 

But  the  conference  blU  merely  allows 
the  President  to  recommend  national 
criteria  and  to  reflommend  Uiat  they  be 
foUowed.  Uniformly  national  standards 
win  be  a  dead  letter  because  of  the 
changes  Insisted  upon  by  the  other  body. 


Without  this  change  we  wiU  perpetuate 
a  national  pattern  of  inequity,  a  cra^ 
quilt  of  inconsistent  deferment  policies 
from  one  board  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  vote  for  passage 
of  this  bin  today  because  there  is  little 
choice  open  to  us.  The  parliamentary 
situation  prevents  any  change  in  the 
form  of  this  bin.  It  must  be  voted  up  or 
down  without  change.  But  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  the  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  get  substan- 
tial draft  reform. 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  RULES  AND 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  MADE  IN 
ORDER  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  10,  AND 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  MADE  IN 
ORDER  ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  11 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday,  July 
10,  1967,  it  shaU  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  1,  rule  XXVH;  that  it  shaU 
also  be  in  order  on  that  date  to  consider 
business  imder  clause  4,  rule  XIll,  the 
Consent  Calendar  rule;  and  that  on 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967,  it  shaU  be  in 
order  that  the  Private  Calendar  may  be 
called. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  Intent  of  the 
waiver  of  this  rule  as  requested  by  unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  order  that  we  might 
call  the  Consent  and  Private  Calendars, 
because  we  are  passing  them  on  the  first 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  month. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  simply  defers  them? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  simply  defers  the  caU- 
ing  of  the  calendars. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10943 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
toous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  blU  H.R.  10943,  higher  education 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  wi«  no  objection. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  wlU  can  the  first 
individual  bUl  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS     KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Georgaras  (also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC.,  OF 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ALFREDO  REBOREDO-NEWHALL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  66)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Reboredo- 
NewhaU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

S.  66 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  Doctor  Alfredo  Reboredo-New- 
hall  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  January  1, 
1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT      OITEIIED       BT       rclGRAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "For  the  relief 
of  Dr.   Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RENE  HUGO  HEIMANN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HR.  1619) 
for  the  reUef  of  Rene  Hugo  Heimann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Hit.  1619 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rene  Hugo  Heimann  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfxilly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MORRIS  L.  KAIDEN 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2278) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  L.  Kalden. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blU? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  objected 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bUl  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

VIVIAN  COHEN  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2279) 
for  the  relief  of  Vivian  Cohen  Kalden. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  Mr.  HALL,  and  Blr. 
GROSS  objected  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
bin  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HWANG  DUK  HWA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  1724) 
for  the  relief  of  Hwang  Duk  Hwa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  as  foUows: 

HJi.  1724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hwang  Duk  Hwa  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aUen,  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
instruct  the  proper  control  officer  to  deduct 
one  nxmiber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Hwang  Duk 
Hwa  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  (b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  bis  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qeorge  Raiola,  cltlaena 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved, 
shall  be  Inapplicable  In  this  case." 
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The  commltte*  aiiMndment  wu 
•gresd  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrMMd 
and  read  a  third  ttme,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paased.  and  a  motfam  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AlOnTNZIATA  DI  CARLUCCIO 

The  Clerk  caOed  the  biU  (HJl.  4952) 
for  the  relief  of  Annunziata  Di  Carlucclo. 

Ihsre  betog  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJL  4969 
B0  it  anacted  by  the  Sentte  mnd  House 
of  BrnpreaetUmtivea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
AmMrtca  in  Congreae  a»$embled.  That,  tor  tba 
puipoMB  of  iha  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Annunitlata  Dl  Carlucclo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admlt- 
tad  to  the  XTnltod  Statea  for  permanent  reel- 
denoa  aa  ot  tba  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this 
Aot,  up<Hi  payment  o<  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shaU  tnatraet  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  me  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  BUjch  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Annunalata  Dl  Carlucclo.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  said  Annunitlata  Dl  Carlucclo  shall 
not  again  be  stibject  to  deportatton  by  rea- 
son at  tba  aame  facta  upon  which  such  de- 
portation proceedings  were  conmunced  or 
any  auch  warrants  and  orders  ha.ve  Issuad." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
■«xeed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  ammded  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annunziata  Dl 
Oarluceto." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANTONINA  RONDINELXl  ASCI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  1564) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonlna  Rondlnelli 
AacL 

1^.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BlARDfA  PANAOIOTES  RESTOS 
The  Clark  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1818) 

for   the    relief    of   Marina    Panaglotls 

Bestea. 
TtaerB  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  MD,  as  follows: 

H.B.  1818 
Be  H  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
BepnmntattoeM  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameria*  in  Oonfreaa  assembled.  That,  for  ttie 
parpaem  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Mt.  Marina  Panaglotla  Beatoa  sbaU  be  held 
and  oonaldared  to  have  baon  lawtullj  ad- 


mitted to  tba  tTatted  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  much  alien  aa  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  or 
quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or 
quotas  are  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  afltor  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Marina 
Panaglotls  Restos  may  be  clasElfled  as  a  ctilld 
withm  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  i^>proval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Restoe, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  lawfully 
resident  alien  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, pursuant  to  aeetlon  a04  of  the  Act." 

The  cominlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARLOS  ROGELIO  FLORES-VASQUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2036) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Rogello  Flores- 
Vasquez. 

Mr.  HAIXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ARAI4KA  MLINKO 

The  Clerk  called,  the  bill  (HM.  3007) 
for  the  relief  of  \brs.  Aranka  Mllnko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.a.  3007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pmpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Aranka  MTInkn  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  aa 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  foe.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
auch  quota  Is  available:  Provided,  That  any 
fee  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  nervicee  rendered  In  connection 
With  tills  Act  shall  b«  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwttlistandlng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlslODs  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  (1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu   thereoT  the  following: 

■That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in.  the  case  of  Mrs.  Aranka  Mllnko.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


the  said  Mra.  Aranka  ifimko  staaU  not  again 
b«  subject  to  daportatton  by  reason  of  ths 
same  facts  upon  wiilch  such  deportaUon  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  ordezB  have  Issued." 

The  coonmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FRANCESCO  CORIOLIANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3471) 
for  the  relief  of  Francesco  Corlgllano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.B.  3471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  RepresentaHvea  of  the  United  States  0] 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pmrposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Francesco  Corlgllano  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  reaidence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  Irom 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  tunend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enactmg  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant* 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Francesco  (TorlgUano.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Franoasoo  Corlgllano  shall  not 
again  be  aubjact  to  daportatlon  by  reasoD 
of  the  aame  facte  upon  which  auch  deporta- 
tion inroceedlngs  were  oommenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  tiave  Issued." 

The  committee  amendm^it  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  6096) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unsinlmous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPE:aKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COASTWISE    PRIVILEaES    TO    THE 
VESSEL  "NORTHWIND" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7043) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  under  which  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Northwind,  owned  by  Wallace 
P.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  CentervUle.  Md.,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  7043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (4fl  U.S.C.  11), 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1920,  aa  amended  (40  U.8.C.  883),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  under  which  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
cause  the  vessel  Northwind.  owned  by  Wal- 
lace P.  Smith,  Junior,  of  CentrevlUe,  Mary- 
land, to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege  of  en- 
gaging in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  aa 
such  vessel  is,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  continuously  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term  "citizen  of  the  United  States" 
Includes  corporations,  partnerships  and  as- 
sociations, but  only  those  which  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46 
use.  802) . 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11),  and". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Caloidar. 


CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  aerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  143] 
Ashley  Foley  Sisk 

Battln  Hanna  Stephens 

Brown,  Calif.      Hardy  Stuckey 

Bnnes,  wu.        Moore  Thompson.  N  J. 

Ctilet  OBara,  Mich.     Tiernan 

Cleveland  Olsen  VU 

Corbett  Puclnskl  WUUams,  Miss, 

wwger  PuroeU  Wilson, 

Downing  Reuse  Charles  R. 

Duncan  Rouah  Tounaer 

Pino  Boybal 

Flood  8t.  Onge 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  401  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDINO    AND    EXTENDING    THE 

DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  blU  (S.  1432) 
JO  amend  the  Universal  Military  Traln- 
"iK  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.?, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
CXIH 1035— Part  12 


the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
rowrt. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teropore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  reporl  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNTzaENCE  Rbpokt  (H.  Rept.  No.  346) 
The  comnuttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1432) 
to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  SecUon  1(a)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  451(a) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967"  ' 

"(2)  Section  4  (60  App.  U.S.C.  454)  Is 
amended  by: 

"(a)  Inserting  after  the  first  proviso  of 
subsection  (a)  the  foUowlng:  'Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed 
or  refused  to  report  for  induction  sliall 
continue  to  remain  liable  for  induction  and 
when  available  shaU  l>e  immediately  to- 
ducted.',  and 

"(b)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(g)   to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(g)  The  National  Secxulty  Council  shall 
periodically  advise  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  coordinate  with 
him  the  work  of  such  State  and  local  volun- 
teer advisory  committees  which  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  may  establish,  with  re- 
spect to  the  identification,  selection,  and 
deferment  of  needed  professional  and  sclen- 
tlflc  personnel  and  those  engaged  In,  and 
preparing  for,  critical  skills  and  other  es- 
sential occupations.  In  the  performance  of 
Its  duties  under  tills  subsection  the  National 
Security  Council  shall  consider  the  needs 
of  both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  clvlUan 
segment  of  the  population.' 

"(3)  Section  6(a)  (60  App.  VS.C.  455(a)) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  '(i)'  immediately 
after  •Sac.  6.  (a) ';  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  Notwltlistandlng  the  provisions  of 
paragr^h  (1)  of  tliia  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent In  establishing  the  order  of  induction 
for  registrants  within  the  varlovis  age  groups 
found  qualified  for  Induction  shaU  not  effect 
any  change  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
relative  order  of  induction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  lias  been 
heretofore  established  and  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tills  paragraph,  unless 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.' 

"(4)  Section  6(c)(2)(A)  (60  App.  UJ3.C. 
466(0)  (3)  (A)),  is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(2)  (A)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Who — 

"  *(1)  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  induction;  or 

"  '(11)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  ptusuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  any  organized  unit 


of  the  National  Guard  of  that  State  cannot 
be  matotalned  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  lasued 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
title;  or 

"  '(ill)  prior  to  the  date  schedtiled  for  his 
Induction  and  purstiant  to  a  determination 
by  the   President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve,  or   Ck)ast   Guard   Reserve   cannot   be 
maintained  by  the   enlistment   or  appotat- 
ment  of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued  or- 
ders to  rejxjrt  for  Induction  under  this  title; 
enlists  or  accepts  appodntment.  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  26  years,  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
of   any   Reserve   component   of   the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air 
National  Guard,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  so  long  as 
he  serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an 
orgamzed  umt  of  such  Reserve  or  National 
Guard   in  accordance   with   sertlon  270   of 
title    10   or   section  502  of  title  82.  United 
States  Code,   as  the  case  may  be,  or  satis- 
factorily performs  such  other  Ready  Reserve 
service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Enlistments  or  appointments 
under  subparagraphs    (U)    and   (111)    of  this 
clause  may  be  accepted  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  15(d)  of  this  tlUe.  Not- 
withstanding  the   provisions   of   subsection 
(h)  of  this  section,  no  person  deferred  under 
this  clause  who  has  completed  six  yearn  of 
such  satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  and  who 
during   such    service   has   performed    active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  less  ttian  foiu-  consecutive  montiis,  siiaU 
b  J  liable  for  induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  tills  Act,  except  after  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Congress  after  August  9,  1956.  In  no  event 
ShaU  the  number  of  enlistments  or  ap^Mtot- 
ments  made  under  authority  of  tills  para- 
graph In  any  fiscal  year  In  any  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard 
cause  the  personnel  strength  of  such  Reserve 
component  or  the  Army  National  Guard  or 
the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  exceed  the  personnel  strength  for  wlilch 
funds  liave  been  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress for  such  fiscal  year.' 

"(5)  Section  6(a)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  456(a) ) 
is  iiereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

" 'Sac.  6.  (a)(1)      Commissioned     offlcers. 
warrant   officers,   pay   clerks,   enlisted   men, 
and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Regular   Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Ccvps,' 
the   Coast   Guard,  and  the   Environmental 
Science     Services     Administration;     cadeta. 
United  Statea  Military  Academy;    midship- 
men. United  States  Naval  Academy:  cadeta. 
United   States   Air   Force   Academy;    cadeta. 
United  SUtee  Cf>ast  Guard  Academy;  mid- 
ahipmen.  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  United 
Statea  Naval  Reserves;  students  enrolled  in 
an  officer  procurement  program  at  mlUtary 
colleges  the  curriculimi  of  which  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forees,  and 
the  CX)ast  Guard,  whUe  on  active  duty;  and 
fOTelgn  diplomatic  representatives,  technical 
attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and  legations, 
consuls    general,   consuls,   vice   consuls   and 
other   consular   agents   of   foreign   countries 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  members  of  their  famlUes,  and  persona 
in  other  categories  to  be  specified  by  the 
President  who  are  not  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States,  BtiaU  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
luider  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4,  except  that  aliens  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  Statea  ^>*^\l 
not  be  so  exempted.  Any  person  who  aubae- 
quent   to   June   24.    1948.   aerves   on   active 
duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  tlian  nlghtocn 
months  in  the  armed  f  oroee  of  a  nation  with 
which  the  United   States   Is  associated  In 
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mutual  dtf ense  actlvltlee  aa  defined  by  the 
Preaident,  may  be  exempted  from  training 
and  aerrlce,  but  not  from  reglatratlon,  In 
accordance  wltb  regulatlona  prescribed  by 
the  Preaident,  except  that  no  such  exemption 
aball  be  granted  to  any  person  wbo  Is  a  na- 
tional of  a  country  wblcb  does  not  grant  re- 
ciprocal prlvllegea  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  any  active  duty  per- 
formed prior  to  June  24,  1948,  by  a  person  in 
the  armed  forces  of  a  country  allied  with 
the  United  States  diirlng  World  War  n  and 
with  which  the  United  States  is  associated 
In  such  mutual  defense  activities,  shall  be 
credited  in  the  computation  of  such  eight- 
een-month period:  Provided  further.  That 
any  person  who  is  in  a  medical,  dental,  or 
allied  specialist  category  not  otherwise  de- 
ferred or  exempted  iinder  this  subsection 
shall  be  liable  for  registration  and  training 
and  service  until  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth. 

"'(2)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or 
aaelgned  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered  under 
section  3  and  shall  be  reUeved  from  UablUty 
for  training  and  service  under  section  4.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  members  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  had  been  detailed  or  as- 
signed to  duty  other  than  that  specified  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  registered  under  section  3  and  shall  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  section  4.' 

"(6)  Section  6(h)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  46e(h)) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(h)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  President  shall,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  deferment  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  per- 
sons satisfactorily  pursuing  a  fiill-time 
course  of  instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  of  learning  and  who  re- 
quest such  deferment.  A  deferment  granted 
to  any  person  under  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  continue  until  such 
person  completes  the  requirements  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  falls  to  pxirsue  satisfac- 
torily a  full-time  course  of  instruction,  or 
attains  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  his  birth,  whichever  first  occurs.  Stu- 
dent deferments  provided  for  under  this  par- 
agraph may  be  substantlaUy  restricted  or  ter- 
minated by  the  President  only  upon  a  find- 
ing by  him  that  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  require  such  action.  No  person  who 
has  received  a  student  deferment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  thereafter 
be  granted  a  deferment  under  this  subsec- 
tion, nor  shall  any  such  person  be  granted  a 
deferment  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion if  he  has  been  awarded  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  except  for  extreme  hardship  to  de- 
pendents (under  regulations  governing  hard- 
ship deferments),  or  for  graduate  study, 
occupation,  or  employment  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  Interest.  Any  person  who  is  in  a  deferred 
status  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  after  attaining  the  nineteenth 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  who 
requests  and  is  granted  a  student  deferment 
under  this  paragraph,  shall,  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  such  deferred  status  or  deferment, 
and  if  qualified,  be  liable  for  Induction  as  a 
registrant  within  the  prime  age  group  irre- 
spective of  his  actual  age,  unless  he  is  other- 
wise deferred  under  one  of  the  exceptions 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence.  As  used 
in    this    subsection,    the    term     "prime    age 


group"  means  the  age  group  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  the  age  group 
from  which  selections  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  are  first  to  be  made  after  de- 
linquents and  volunteers. 

"  '(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  the  President  is  authorized,  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment In  industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  con- 
tinued service  in  an  Office  (other  than  an 
Office  described  in  subsection  (f ) )  under  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose 
activity  in  graduate  study,  reeearch,  or  med- 
ical, dental,  veterinary,  optometric,  osteo- 
pathic, scientific,  pharmaceutical,  chiroprac- 
tic, chlropodlal,  or  other  endeavors  Is  found 
to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest :  Provided, 
That  no  person  within  any  such  category 
shall  be  deferred  except  upon  the  basis  of  his 
individual  status:  Provided  further.  That 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  deferred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  remain 
Uable  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act  until  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  their  birth.  This  proviso  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  continued 
deferment  of  such  persons  If  otherwise  de- 
ferrable under  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  President  is  also  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training   and   servlc*   in   the   Armed   Forces 

(1)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  in  a 
status  with  respect  to  persons  (other  than 
wives  alone,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ship) dependent  upon  them  for  support 
which  renders  their  deferment  advisable,  and 

(2)  of  any  or  all  categories  of  those  persons 
found  to  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
deficient  or  defective.  For  the  purf>ose  of  de- 
termlnmg  whether  or  not  the  deferment  of 
any  person  is  advisable,  because  of  bis  status 
with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  any  payments  of  allowances 
which  are  payable  by  the  United  States  to 
the  dependents  of  persons  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  fact  that 
such  payments  of  allowances  are  payable 
shall  not  be  deemed  conclusively  to  remove 
the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the  depend- 
ency is  based  upon  financial  considerations 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  remove  the 
ground  for  deferment  when  the  dependency 
is  based  upon  other  than  financial  considera- 
tions and  caimot  be  eliminated  by  financial 
assistance  to  the  dependents.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
President  is  also  authorized,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  provide  for  the  deferment  from  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  or 
all  categories  of  persons  who  have  children, 
or  wives  and  children,  with  whom  they 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in 
their  homes.  No  deferment  from  such  train- 
ing and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
made  In  the  case  of  any  individual  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  status  of  such  Indi- 
vidual. There  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  at  the  office  of  each  local  board  a 
list  setting  forth  the  names  and  classifica- 
tions of  those  persons  who  have  been  clas- 
sified by  such  locEil  board.  The  President 
may,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  recommend  criteria  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  persons  subject  to  induction  under 
this  title,  and  to  the  extent  that  such  action 
Is  determined  by  the  President  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest,  recom- 
mend that  such  criteria  be  administered 
uniformly  throughout  the  Umted  States 
whenever  practicable;  except  that  no  local 
board,  appeal  board,  or  other  agency  of  ap- 


peal of  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  be 
required  to  postpone  or  defer  any  person  by 
reason  of  his  activity  in  study,  research,  or 
medical,  dental,  veterinary,  optometric,  os- 
teopathic, scientific,  pharmaceutical,  chiro- 
practic, chlropodlal,  or  other  endeavors  found 
to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest  solely  on 
the  basis  of  any  test,  examination,  selection 
system,  class  standing,  or  any  other  means 
conducted,  sponsored,  administered,  or  pre- 
pared by  any  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  private  Institu- 
tion, corporation,  association,  partnership, 
or  individual  employed  by  an  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government.' 

"(7)  Section  6(J)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  456(J)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(j)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  Ehall 
be  construed  to  require  any  person  to  be 
subject  to  combatant  training  and  service 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
who,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and  be- 
lief, is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  in  any  form.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "religious  training  and  be- 
lief" does  not  include  essentially  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  views,  or  g 
merely  personal  moral  code.  Any  person 
claiming  exemption  from  combatant  train- 
ing and  service  because  of  such  conscientious 
objections  whose  claim  is  sustained  by  the 
local  board  shall,  if  he  is  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  under  this  title,  be  assigned  to 
noncombatant  service  as  defined  by  the  Pres- 
ident, or  shall,  if  he  is  found  to  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  in  such  non- 
combatant  service,  in  lieu  of  such  Induction, 
be  ordered  by  his  local  board,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
prescribed  in  section  4(b)  such  civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest  as  the  local 
board  pursuant  to  Presidential  regulations 
may  deem  appropriate  and  any  such  person 
who  knowingly  fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any 
such  order  from  his  local  board  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  piirposes  of  section  12  of  this 
title,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  neglected 
to  perform  a  duty  required  of  htm  imder  this 
title.' 

"(8)  Section  10(b)(3)  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
460(b)  (3) )  is  amended  by: 

"(a)  Inserting  the  following  new  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof : 
'Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  disquali- 
fied from  serving  as  a  counselor  to  registrants, 
including  service  as  Government  appeal 
agent,  because  of  his  membership  In  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

"(b)  Deleting  the  colon  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso,  substituting  a  period 
therefor  and  inserting  the  following:  "No 
member  shall  serve  on  any  local  board  or 
appeal  board  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
or  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  membership 
on  any  local  board  or  appeal  t>oard  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  The  requirements  outlined  In 
the  preceding  two  sentences  shall  be  fully 
implemented  and  effective  not  later  than 
January  1,  1968.' 

"(c)  Inserting  inunedlately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  'No  Judicial 
review  shall  be  made  of  the  classification 
or  processing  of  any  registrant  by  local 
boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the  President,  ex- 
cept as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
instituted  under  section  12  of  this  title,  after 
the  registrant  has  responded  either  afi&rma- 
tlvely  or  negatively  to  an  order  to  report  for 
induction,  or  for  civilian  work  in  the  case  of 
a  registrant  determined  to  be  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  war  in  any  form:  Provided,  That 
such  review  shall  go  to  the  question  of  the 
Jurisdiction  herein  reserved  to  local  boards, 
appeal  boards,  and  the  President  only  when 
there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  classiflcaUon 
assigned  to  such  registrant.' 

"(9)    Sections    10(b)(4)     (50   App.    U.S.C. 


460(b)  (4) )  la  amended  by  deleting  the  aeml- 
oolon  at  the  end  of  the  paragraj^,  substitut- 
ing a  colon  therefor,  and  adding  tbe  follow- 
ing: 'ProrMinif  further.  That  an  employee  of 
a  local  board  having  rupervlsory  duties  with 
respect  to  other  employees  of  one  or  more 
local  boards  shall  be  designated  aa  the 
"executive  secretary"  of  the  local  board  or 
boards:  And  provided  further.  That  the  term 
of  employment  of  such  "executive  secretary" 
in  such  position  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ten 
years  except  when  reappointed;' 

"(10)  Section  10(g)  (60  App.  U.S.C.  480 
(g) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(g)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a 
written  report  covering  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  such  report 
shall  include,  by  States,  information  as  to 
tbe  niunber  of  persons  registered  under  this 
Act;  the  number  of  persons  inducted  into 
the  military  service  under  this  Act;  the  niun- 
ber of  deferments  granted  under  this  Act  and 
the  basis  for  such  deferments;  and  such 
other  specific  kinds  of  Information  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  request.' 

"(11)  SecUon  13  (60  App.  UjS.C.  462)  U 
amended  by: 

"(a)  Deleting  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  substitutiivg  the  following  In 
lieu  thereof:  'Precedence  shall  be  given  by 
courts  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising  under  this 
title,  and  such  cases  shall  be  advanced  on  the 
docket  for  inunedlate  hearing,  and  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  or  decree  of  any  United 
States  district  court  or  United  States  co\irt 
of  appeals  shall  take  precedence  over  all  other 
cases  pending  before  the  oourt  to  which  the 
case  has  been  referred.' 

"(b)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"  (c)  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section,  or  with  an  appeal. 
upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System  or  shall  advise  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  do  so.' 

"(12)  SecUon  17(c)  (50  App.  U3.C.  467(c) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1967'  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  'July  1,  1971'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950,  chapter  637,  as  amended  (77  Stat.  4), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1967'  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  'July  1,  1971'. 

"Sbc.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (60  App. 
XJS.C.  2216),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'July  1,  1067'  and  Insertmg  in  place  thereof 
'July  1,  1971'. 

"Sec.  4.  SecUon  9  of  the  Act  of  June  37, 
1B57.  PubUc  Law  86-62,  as  amended  (77  Stat. 
*),  Is  amended  by  strUlng  out  'July  1,  1967' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  'July  i,  1971'. 

"Sec.  6.  SecUons  803  and  303  of  tiUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
(triklng  out  'July  1,  1967'  whenever  that  date 
appears  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  'July 
1,  1071'. 

"Sic.  6.  Chapter  39  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion after  secUon  673: 

'"i673a.  Ready  Reserve:  members  not  as- 
signed to,  or  participating  satis- 
factorily m.  units 

"'(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlston 
of  law,  the  President  may  order  to  acUve 
duty  any  metnhw  of  the  Reedy  Reserve  of 
an  armed  force  who — 

"'(1)  la  not  assigned  to,  or  partlcipaUng 
■atlsfactorlly  in,  a  unit  of  the  Ready  Reaenre; 

"  '(3)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reaerre 
obligation;  and 

"  '(3)  has  not  served  on  acUvs  duty  for  a 
total  of  34  months. 

"'(b)  A  member  who  is  ordered  to  active 
duty  wuler  this  section  may  be  required  to 
serve  on  active  duty  unttl  his  total  service 
pn  active  duty  equals  34  months.  If  his  en- 
lUtment  or  other  period  of  mlUtary  servloe 


wmild  eiplre  before  he  has  serred  the  re- 
quired period  under  this  section,  it  may  be 
extended  untU  be  has  served  the  required 
period. 

'  '(c)  To  achieve  fair  treatment  among 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  being 
considered  for  active  duty  under  this  sec- 
Uon, appropriate  conslderaUon  shall  be  given 


"  '(1)  family  responsibilities;  and 

"  '(3)   employment  necessary  to  maintain 

the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest.';  and 
"(2)  by  inserUng  the  following  item  in  the 

analysis: 

'"(673a.  Ready  Reserve:   members  not  as- 
signed to,  or  parUcipaUng  satis- 
factorily in,  umts.'  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Memdel  Rivkhs, 
Phhjp  J.  Philbin, 

P.    EDW.    HtBERT. 
ME1.VTN   PSICE, 

Wnj,iAic  H.  Bates, 
L.  C.  Akkkds, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RlCHAKO    B.    RUBSXLL, 

John  Stemkis, 

STT7ABT   STIDNOTON, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Maboaxr  Chase  Smith, 
Strom  THuaMOin), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  1432) .  an  act  to  amend 
the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanaUon  of  the  effect 
of  the  acUon  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  on  May  11,  1967,  passed  and 
referred  to  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
S.  14S2,  a  UU  which  had  as  its  fundamental 
obJecUve  an  extension  for  a  i>eriod  of  4  years, 
from  July  1,  1967,  through  July  1,  1971,  of 
tbe  inducUon  provisions  of  tbe  Universal 
unitary  Traimng  and  Service  Act.  The  bill 
also  extended  related  authoriUes  for  a  similar 
period  of  4  years. 

The  House  of  RepresentaUves  on  May  26, 
1967,  amended  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1432,  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  and 
substituting  new  language  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  House  action, 
there  existed  14  major  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  1432.  Each 
of  the  differences  is  identified  below  together 
with  a  resoluUon  of  the  differences  and  an 
explanation  of  the  acUon  taken. 

oirraxxNCs  no.  i 

The  House  language  would  have  changed 
the  name  of  tbe  act  to  the  "Military  Selec- 
Uve  Service  Act  of  1967". 

The  Senate  language  would  have  changed 
the  name  of  the  act  to  the  "Selective  Service 
Act  of  196T'. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  meet 
and  satisfy  military  manpower  reqxiirements 
and.  therefore,  should  be  more  correcUy 
identified  as  the  "BfiUtary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  196T'. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded  and 
accepted  the  House  language. 

DirPKBBfCE    NO.    S 

Tbe  House  language  propoeed  a  change  in 
the  declaraUon  of  policy  of  tbe  act  by  add- 
ing the  following  words: 

"The  obligations  of  serving  in  tbe  Armed 
Forces  should  be  enforced  through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  only  when  necessary  to 
insure  the  security  of  this  Nation  *   *  *." 

The  Senate  language  contained  no  change 
in  this  section  of  the  act. 


The  Hotiee  conferees  miJn«»»n  that  in- 
clusion of  this  new  language  propoeed  by 
the  House  simply  reaffirms  tbe  policy  hereto- 
fore observed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  and  the  use  of  the 
induction  authority  provided  the  President 
under  the  act. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  this 
fundamental  policy  was  self-evident.  How- 
ever, they  insisted  that  Inclusion  of  this 
language  could  possibly  raise  questions  of 
semantics  and  legal  Interpretation  of  tbe 
precise  circimistances  under  which  "the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation"  required  the  use  by 
the  President  of  the  induction  authority  of 
the  act.  The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out 
that  this  language  therefore  added  nothing 
new  to  the  act  but  could  create  possible 
unforeseen  legal  complications  which  would 
unnecessarily  restrict  the  President's  abiUty 
to  insure  satisfying  changing  mlUtary  man- 
power requirements. 

Ilie  Senate  conferees  being  adamamt  in 
their  position,  the  House  receded  from  its 
position. 

znyr^ENCc  ho.  s 

Tbe  House  amendment  added  language  in- 
tended to  Insure  that  a  registrant  who  pro- 
longs the  litigation  of  his  draft  classification 
beyond  the  age  of  36  would  nonetheless  re- 
mam  liable  for  induction  If  he  is  later 
found  qualified  for  induction  regardless  of 
his  age. 

No  similar  provision  was  contained  In  the 
Senate  language. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
language  and  therefore  receded  from  their 
position  and  accepted  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

vsTrrmxncK  no.  4 

The  House  language  required  the  President 
to  establish  a  National  Manpower  Resources 
Board  that  would  make  recommendations  on 
occupational  and  student  deferments. 

No  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the 
Senate  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  agree  in  principle  to 
the  objectives  of  the  House  language.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  conferees  were  strongly  of 
tbe  opinion  that  tbe  functions  proposed  for 
this  board  should  and  could  more  properly 
be  discharged  by  the  National  Security  Oo\in- 
cil  Itself.  Therefore,  the  Senate  oo.Qferees  In- 
sisted that  this  function  be  vested  directly 
with  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  House  conferees,  th««fore,  receded 
from  their  position  and  agreed  to  accept  a 
Senate  amendment  which  would  provide  as 
follows : 

"(g)  The  National  Security  Council  shall 
periodically  advise  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Servloe  System  and  coordinate  with  him 
the  work  of  such  State  and  local  voltinteer 
advisory  committees  which  tbe  Director  of 
Selective  Service  may  eetabllsh,  with  respect 
to  the  identification,  selection,  and  defer- 
ment of  needed  professional  and  sdentiflc 
personnel  and  those  engaged  In,  and  prepar- 
ing for,  critical  skills  and  other  essential 
occupations.  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  subsection  the  National  Security 
Council  shall  consider  the  needs  of  both  tbe 
Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  segment  of  the 
population." 

DITVXSXNCI  HO.  9 

The  House  language  provides  that  the 
President  could  mitiate  a  random  system  of 
selection  only  if  tbe  Congress  bad  not  en- 
acted a  resolution  of  dis^jproval  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  the  intent  to  adopt  such 
a  system.  Tbe  Senate  bill  contained  no  aim- 
liar  provision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
recommended  House  language  reflected  the 
concern  of  the  House  that  initiation  of  a  new 
system  of  selection  might  advereriy  affect 
voluntary  enlistments  and  officer  procure- 
ment in  the  Armed  Foreea.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  executive  branch.  In  testisumy  be- 
fore ttoth  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
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loea  OommltteM,  as  yet,  bas  failed  to  recom- 
mend an  agz«ed  upon  poeltlon  In  reepect  to 
the  detalla  of  a  new  so-called  FAIR  system 
of  selection. 

The  House  conferee*  aleo  pointed  out  that 
without  reetrlctlve  language  of  the  type  sug- 
gested by  the  House,  a  new  selection  system 
could  be  Initiated  by  the  executive  branch 
without  further  reference  to  the  Congress. 
Thus,  the  Congress,  which  has  the  unique 
constitutional  responsibility  of  "raising 
armies"  would  nonetheless  be  precluded  from 
playing  an  afllrmatlve  role  In  a  matter  which 
vitally  and  directly  aSects  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Hoxise  conferees  also  called  attention 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  Senate  Itself  reflected 
these  same  reservations  concerning  the  Inl- 
tlAtlon  of  a  new  system  of  selection.  There- 
fore, tbe  House  conferees  Insisted  on  Its  pro- 
posed language. 

Although  the  Senate  conferees  were  aware 
of  tbe  existence  of  precedents  for  such  a 
disapproval  by  resolution,  they  considered 
that  the  circumstances  In  this  Instance  are 
such  that  It  Is  preferable  for  the  Congress 
to  discharge  Its  legislative  responslblUtles 
through  the  enactment  of  a  statute  or  the 
refusal  to  enact  one.  Instead  of  by  retaining 
what  Is  In  effect  a  veto  of  executive  action. 
Consequently,  although  the  Senate  bill  had 
not  prohibited  the  initiation  of  a  random 
system  of  selection,  the  conference  agree- 
ment Is  to  prohibit  the  Initiation  of  such  a 
system.  At  such  time  as  a  specific  plan  for 
irittVing  selections  by  a  random  or  other  sys- 
tem has  been  formulated,  the  Congress  will 
promptly  consider  the  desirability  of  author- 
izing the  use  of  such  a  system. 

The  Senate  therefore  agreed  to  recede  from 
Its  poeltlon  with  an  amendment. 

The  agreed-upon  position  of  tbe  House 
and  Senate  conferees  therefore  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  act  afDrmatlvely  and  exercise 
Its  legislative  and  constitutional  responslbUl- 
tles  in  respect  to  future  proposals  of  the 
Executive  to  modify  or  revise  the  existing 
system  of  selection. 

The  substitute  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  reads  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent In  establishing  the  order  of  Induction 
for  registrants  within  the  varloxis  age  groups 
found  qualified  for  induction  shall  not  ef- 
fect any  change  In  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  relative  order  of  Induction  for  such 
registrants  within  such  age  groups  as  has 
been  heretofore  established  and  in  effect  on 
that  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
unless  authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967." 

It  should  be  emphasized  tbat  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  will  in  no  way  pro- 
scribe or  inhibit  the  President  in  changing 
the  priorities  of  various  age  groups  for  Induc- 
tion, nor  will  It  preclude  bUn  from  adopting 
the  so-called  modified  young  age  system 
which  wovUd  Involve  identifying  the  19  to 
30  year  age  group  as  the  "prime  age  group" 
for  Induction. 

DnmENcx  NO.  e 

The  House  language  provides  that  medical 
Officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  would 
be  deferred  In  the  future  only  U  tbey  are 
assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  House  language  was  de- 
signed to  prohibit  deferments  for  Public 
Health  Service  officers  assigned  to  such  w- 
ganlzatlons  as  tbe  Peace  Corps,  tbe  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnlBtratlon,  the  Department  of 
AgrlciUture.  the  Biireau  of  Prisons,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
hibition. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  in  principle 
to  the  objectives  of  the  House  language. 
However,  tbe  Senate  conferees  were  of  the 


opinion  that  Public  Health  Service  officers 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  well 
as  Public  Health  Service  officers  assigned  to 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration should  also  be  permitted  continued 
exemption  from  military  service.  The  Senate 
conferees  pointed  out  that  failure  to  in- 
clude these  Public  Health  Service  personnel, 
among  those  exempt  from  military  service, 
would  severely  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  provide  adequate 
medical  manpower  to  staff  Federal  prisons. 
The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  approximately  20,00O  prisoners  In  30 
Institutions.  Currently,  96  physicians  and 
dentists  are  assigned  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  these  duties,  most  of  whom  are 
Individuals  who  would  otherwise  be  obligated 
to  perform  military  service.  In  the  case  of 
Public  Health  Service  officers  assigned  to  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion In  support  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Siirvey  there  are  now  approximately  six  of- 
ficers so  assigned.  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  formerly 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  has  tradi- 
tionally looked  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  its  medical  offioers.  Consequently,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  continue  this  practice. 
The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  saving 
clause  which  appears  In  the  House  language. 
This  is  Intended  to  preclude  penalizing 
those  persons  who  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  provisions  at  this  subsection  had 
actually  been  in  receipt  of  orders  detailing  or 
assigning  them  to  cjuty  outside  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded 
from  their  position  with  an  amendment. 

DUTEREKCE    NO.    7 

The  Hoiise  amendment  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial revision  In  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  law  relating  to  Presidential 
authority  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
students  and  all  categories  of  persons  whose 
employment  in  Industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  ac- 
tivity In  study  and  research  or  other  en- 
deavors are  foiind  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest. 

The  Senate  language  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
rewrite  of  this  section  of  the  law  accom- 
pUshed  the  following  objectives : 

1.  It,  unlike  present  law,  provided  a  atat- 
utory  and  clear-cut  criteria  for  all  under- 
graduate student  deferments. 

2.  It  continued  tbe  existing  authority  of 
the  President  to  prtscrlbe  regulations  and 
criteria  for  the  defeiment  of  students  pur- 
suing graduate  studies  as  well  as  persons 
preparing  for,  or  eng&ged,  in  occupations  or 
professions  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
malnteiuuice  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest. 

3.  It  also  provided  that  the  President, 
whenever  practicable,  shall  establish  national 
criteria  for  the  claBslfication  of  persons  sub- 
ject to  Induction  and,  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  determined  by  tbe  President  to  be 
consistent  with  the  national  interest,  require 
such  criteria  to  be  administered  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  in  principle 
to  the  general  objectives  of  the  House  lan- 
guage. However,  the  Senate  conferees  desired 
a  clarification  of  the  House  language  In  re- 
spect to  the  eligibility  of  graduate  students 
for  possible  occupational  deferments  if  such 
individuals  are  subsequently  employed  In  oc- 
cupations necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest,  as  as- 
certained by  the  National  Security  Council. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate  conferees  strongly 
objected  to  the  lan^age  recommended  by 
the  House  which  would  require,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  development  and  establishment 


of  rigid  national  standards  for  deferment  and 
their  uniform  administration  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  conferees  maintained  that  lan- 
guage of  this  kind,  strictly  construed,  would 
eliminate,  for  practical  purposes,  the  ability 
of  local  draft  boards  to  exercise  any  individ- 
ual Judgment  In  the  classification  of  regis- 
trants. Tbe  Senate  conferees  conceded  that 
the  establUhment  of  rigid  national  criteria 
might  have  superficial  appeal;  on  inspection 
and  In  practice  it  would,  however,  preclude 
reasonable  and  Judicious  action  by  local  draft 
boards  which  may.  In  Individual  cases,  be 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  inequities  In  tbe 
classification  process.  Then  Senate  conferees 
pointed  out  that  requiring  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  to  identify  occupations,  grad- 
uate studies,  and  other  endeavors  which  are 
vital  to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  inter- 
est, would  contribute  to  greater  actual  uni- 
formity In  the  classification  process. 

The  Senate  conferees  therefore  maintained 
that.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is  utterly  impos- 
Bible  to  require  the  establishment  of  Inflexi- 
ble national  standards  without  causing  great- 
er Inequities  in  the  classification  process 
than  now  exist. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  main- 
tained by  the  Senate,  the  House  receded  from 
its  position  and  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment In  the  form  of  a  substitute  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  paragraph,  the  President  shall,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  deferment  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  per- 
sons satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  Instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  Institution  of  learning  and  who 
request  such  deferment.  A  deferment 
granted  to  any  person  under  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue  until 
such  person  completes  the  requirements  for 
his  baccalaureate  degree,  falls  to  pursue  sat- 
isfactorily a  full-time  course  of  Instruction, 
or  attahas  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever  first  occurs. 
Student  deferments  provided  for  under  tbls 
paragraph  may  be  substantially  restricted  or 
terminated  by  the  President  only  upon  a 
finding  by  him  that  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  require  such  action.  No  person  who 
has  received  a  student  deferment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  thereafter 
be  granted  a  deferment  under  this  subsec- 
tion, nor  shall  any  such  person  be  granted 
a  deferment  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  if  he  has  been  awarded  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  except  for  extreme  hard- 
ship to  dependents  (under  regulations  gov- 
erning hardship  deferments) ,  or  for  gradu- 
ate study,  occupation,  or  employment  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest.  Any  person  who  Is 
in  a  deferred  status  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  after  attain- 
ing the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  his  birth,  or  who  requests  and  is  granted 
a  student  deferment  under  this  paragraph, 
shall,  upon  the  termination  of  such  deferred 
status  or  deferment,  and  if  qualified,  be  liable 
for  Induction  as  a  registrant  wltbm  the 
prime  age  group  Irrespective  of  his  actual 
age,  unless  he  is  otherwise  deferred  under 
one  of  the  exceptions  specified  In  tbe  preced- 
ing sentence.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  "prime  age  group'  means  the  age  group 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
as  the  age  group  from  which  selections  for 
Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces  are  first  to 
be  made  after  delinquents  and  volunteers. 

"(2)  Excfept  as  otherwise  provided  in  thl» 
subsection  the  President  is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment in  indiistry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  con- 


tinued service  in  an  office  (other  than  an  of- 
fice described  in  subsection  (f ) )   under  the 
tfnited  States  or  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose 
activity  in  graduate  study,  research,  or  medi- 
cal,   dental,    veterinary,    optometrlc,    osteo- 
pathic,    Bdentlflc,     pharmaceutical,     chiro- 
practic,  chlropodlal,   or   other   endeavors   Is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  tbe  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest: 
Provided.  That  no  person  within  any  such 
category  shall  be  deferred  except  upon  tbe 
basis  of  Ills  Individual  status:  Provided  fur- 
ther, Tbat  persons  who  are  or  may  be  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
■hall  remain  liable  for  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  under  tbe  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  thirty- 
flfth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their  birth. 
This  proviso  sb&ll  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  deferment  of  such  per- 
sons if  otherwise  deferrable  under  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  President  is  also 
authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  be  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ferment from   training   and   service  In   the 
Armed  Forces  (i)  of  any  or  all  categories  of 
persons  in  a  status  with  respect  to  persons 
(other  than  wives  alone  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  hardship)  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  which  renders  their  deferment  smI- 
Tlsable,  and  (2)   of  any  or  all  categories  of 
those  persons  found  to  be  physically,  men- 
taUy,  or  morally  deficient  or  defective.  For 
tbe  puri>ose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  deferment   of   any  person   is   advisable, 
because  of  his  vtatus  with  respect  to  persons 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  any  pay- 
ments of  allowances  which  are  payable  by 
the  United  States  to  the  dependents  of  per- 
sons serving   in   the  Armed  Forces   of  tbe 
United  States  shall  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  such  payments  of 
aUowances  are  payable  shaU  not  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  renaove  the  grounds  for  de- 
ferment when  the  dependency  is  based  upon 
financial    considerations    and    shall    not    be 
deemed  to  remove  the  ground  for  deferment 
when  the  dependency  Is  based  upon  other 
than    financial    considerations    and    cannot 
be  eliminated  by  financial  assistance  to  the 
dependents.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,   tbe  President  is  also  au- 
thorized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
be  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  tbe  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of   any  or  all  categories  of  persons 
who  have  children,  or  wives  and  children, 
with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  fam- 
ily relationship   in   their   homes.  No   defer- 
ment from  such  training  and  service  In  tbe 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  made  in  the  case  of 
sny  Individual  except  upon  the  basis  of  the 
•tatus  of  such   individual.   There  shall   be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  office  of 
««ch  local  board  a  list  setUng  forth  the  names 
and  classifications  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  clasaifled  by  such  local  bocu-d.  Tbe  Pres- 
ident may,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
tUs  title,  recommend  criteria  for  the  classi- 
flcstion  of  persons  subject  to  induction  un- 
der this  title,  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
consistent  with  the  naUonal  mterest,  recom- 
mend that  such  criteria  be  admimstered  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  Stotes  when- 
ever practicable;  except  tbat  no  local  board, 
appeal  board,  or  other  agency  of  appeal  of 
the  Selective   Service   System   shall    be   re- 
quired to  postpone  or  defer  any  person  by 
'•ason  of  bis  activity  in  study,  research,  or 
medical,  dental,  veterinary,  optometrlc,  os- 
teopathic, sclentlflc,  pharmaceutical,  chiro- 
practic,   chlropodlal.    or    other    endeavors 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  naUonal   health,   safety,   or  Interest 
■^lely  on  the  basis  of  any  test,  examination. 
wlectlon  system,  class  standing,  or  any  other 
means  conducted,  sponsored,  administered. 
M  prepared  by  any  agency  or  department  of 
the  Federal  Govamment,  or  any  private  in- 


stitution, corporation,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  individual  employed  by  an  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Government." 
Stated  briefly,  the  substitute  language 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  will  provide 
the  following: 

(a)  It  will  establish  uniform  criteria  for 
all  undergraduate  student  deferments.  The 
language  incorporates  the  original  House  rec- 
ommendation In  respect  to  undergraduate 
student  deferments  and  would  provide  them 
uniformly  to  all  registrants  who  requested 
and  qualified  for  such  a  deferment.  These 
undergraduate  deferments  would  continue 
only  until  a  registrant  bad  received  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  failed  to  continue  to  pursue 
a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  satisfac- 
torily, or  reached  the  age  of  24,  whichever 
occurred  first.  At  this  point,  students  would 
be  required  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
Induction  in  the  "prime  age  group"  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  contemporaries  who 
bad  not  been  provided  student  deferments. 

(b)  The  language  as  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees will  continue  to  provide  the  President 
with  wide  latitude  In  providing  future  de- 
ferments for  graduate  students  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  other  subjects  deemed  essential 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 
Tbe  Intent  of  the  conferees  is  tbat  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  will  initially  make 
the  recommendations  on  which  such  grad- 
uate student  deferments  are  based. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  wish  to 
emphasize  their  strong  conviction  that  pend- 
ing recommendations  from  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  those  students  presently  ac- 
cepted for  or  actively  participating  In  grad- 
uate studies,  be  permitted  to  continue  these 
studies  with  a  deferred  statiu  imtil  tbey 
achieve  or  fail  to  achieve  the  degree  which 
would  normally  mark  tbe  completion  of  their 
present  level  of  training. 

Tbe  conference  modification  also  would 
make  possible  a  limited  number  of  occupa- 
tional deferments  for  highly  skilled  persons 
after  completion  of  their  graduate  study. 
Also,  the  President's  authority  to  prescribe 
areas  of  deferment  based  upon  occupations 
or  professions  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est would  be  preserved. 

(c)  The  revised  language  relating  to 
greater  uniformity  in  the  classification  cri- 
teria provides  that  the  President  may,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  rec- 
ommend criteria  for  the  classification  of  per- 
sons subject  to  induction,  and  "to  the  extent 
tbat  such  action  Is  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest, recommend  that  such  criteria  be  skd- 
ministered  uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States  whenever  practicable." 

DUTxaxircB  mo.  s 

The  House  langtiage  amended  the  existing 
provision  of  law  relating  to  conscientious  ob- 
jectors by — 

1.  EHmlnatlng  the  requirement  for  a  hear- 
ing by  tbe  Department  of  Jiistloe  when  there 
is  an  appeal  fr<xn  a  local  board  decision  deny- 
ing conscientious  objector  status,  and 

a.  By  eliminating  the  definition  of  reli- 
gioiu  training  and  belief  as  meaning  "an 
Individual's  belief  in  a  relationship  to  a  Su- 
preme Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  human  relationship 
but  does  not  include  essentially,  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  views,  or  a 
m«rely  personal  nuxal  code." 

Tbe  Senate  language  oontalned  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  In  principle 
with  tbe  objectives  of  the  House  language. 
The  Senate  agreed  that  tbe  referral  on  ap- 
peal of  all  conscientious  objector  cases  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  resulted  in 
unnecessary  delays  In  the  processing  of  these 
cases  without  oorreaponding  significant  ad- 
vantages. Therefore,  the  deletion  of  this  re- 
ferral requirement  was  accepted  by  tbe 
Senate. 


The  conferees  have  been  advised  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  there  are  currently 
approximately  2.700  conscientious  objector 
cases  being  processed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  House-Senate  conferees  believe 
that  the  processing  of  these  cases  should  be 
completed  despite  the  change  in  the  law  and 
advisory  opinions  referred  to  the  Individual 
appeal  boards  not  later  than  12  months  after 
enactment  of  tbe  MlUtary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  concurred  in  the 
desire  of  the  House  language  to  more  nar- 
rowly construe  the  basis  for  classifying  reg- 
istrants as  "conscientious  objectors."  The 
reconunended  House  language  required  that 
the  claim  for  conscientious  objection  must 
be  based  upon  "religious  training  and  belief" 
as  had  been  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
In  drafting  this  provision  of  the  law. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  congressional  Intent  in  this  area  would 
be  clarified  by  tbe  inclusion  of  language  in- 
dicating that  the  term  "religious  training  and 
belief"  as  used  In  this  section  of  the  law  does 
not  Include  "essentially  political,  soelologlcsa, 
or  philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code." 

The  House  conferees  concurred  In  the  Sen- 
ate recommendation. 

The  Senate  therefore  recedes  from  Its  posi- 
tion and  accepts  tbe  House  language  with 
an  amendment. 

DDTERENCI    NO.     • 

The  House  language  creates  a  new  position 
of  Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Service  who 
would  be  responsible  for  public  affairs  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  h'"i 
by  the  Director. 

Tbe  Senate  language  contains  no  similar 
provision. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  tbat 
there  was  adequate  provision  in  existing  law 
for  the  designation  of  an  employee  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  be  responsible  for 
public  affair  matters  and  liaison  with  tbe 
Congress.  TherefMe,  tbe  Senate  conferws  op- 
posed this  provision  In  the  House  language 
maintaining  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  House  receded  from  its 
poslUon  and  deleted  tbe  provision  from  the 
bUl. 

Tbe  House  language  also  estabUshes  new 
age  and  time  limitations  on  the  service  of 
members  of  local  or  appeal  boards.  No  simi- 
lar provision  was  contained  in  the  Senate 
language. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  position  and 
accepted  this  change  recommended  by  tbe 
House. 

DnrmxNCK   mo.   lo 

The  House  language  contains  a  provision 
intended  to  make  clear  that  there  ^^•^^  be 
no  Judicial  review  of  clasaiflcation  except  as 
a  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecution  after  a 
person  bias  exhausted  bis  administrative 
remedies  and  presented  himself  for  induc- 
tion. This  language  also  provides  that  any 
such  Judicial  review  shall  extend  only  to 
whether  there  is  any  basis  in  fact  for  the 
classification  assigned. 

There  was  no  «innnar  provision  in  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  concurred  with  the 
House  action  and  therefore  the  Senate  re- 
cedes from  Its  position  and  accepts  tbe  House 
language. 

DtrPEBXNCS  NO.  11 

The  House  language  changes  the  name  of 
the  clerk  of  a  local  draft  board  to  "execu- 
tive secretary"  and  provides  that  the  term 
of  employment  shall  not  be  more  than  10 
years  except  when  reappointed. 

No  similar  provision  was  contained  In  tbe 
Senate  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  no  objection 
to  the  House  provision  and  therefccv  the 
Senate  recedes  trom.  its  position  and  accepts 
the  House  language. 
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Ttu  Hicnue  langnage  eantalns  a  reqtitre- 
ment  tHat  Cbngrasa  reccdva  &  qiiarterly  r«- 
port  tram  the  Director  of  SeleoUvs  Service 
including  bucIi  specific  kludB  at  InTormatlon 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Cangreoe. 

There  was  no  wlinnar  provision  In  tbe  Sen- 
ate language. 

Tbe  Senate  conferees  bad  no  objection  to 
tblB  provision  In  tbe  House  bill  but  recom- 
mended that  tbe  language  of  this  section  be 
laodtfled.  to  require  a  mmiaTiTiin^;  report  in 
lieu  of  a  quarterly  report. 

Tbe  House  conferees  concurred  In  tbe 
proposed  cbanges  and  therefore  tbe  Senate 
recedes  from  Its  position  wltb  an  amend- 
ment. 

DinxKXNcs  xra.  is 

Tbe  House  language— 

(a)  aives  precedence  to  stiectlve  serv.ee 
cases  on  tbe  dockets  of  Pederal  courts  and 
provides  that  such  oases  shall  be  given  an 
Immediate  bearing.  Appeals  of  such  decisions 
alao  are  given  pcecedenee;  and 

(b)  Also  provides  that  the  Departznent  of 
Justice  must  proeecote  violations  of  the  act 
upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  or  furnish  a  rqxirt  In  writing  to  tbe 
Senate  and  tbe  House  explaining  Its  failure 
to  do  so. 

The  Senate  language  contains  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  House  language  and  therefore 
receded  from  their  position  and  accepted  the 
House  language. 

IMFFWaXXtCK  NO.  14 

Tht  Senate  language  would  make  perma- 
nent existing  temporary  authority  provided 
tbe  President  to  order  reservists  to  active 
duty  if  they  fall  to  properly  discharge  their 
lusuiw  training  obllgstlon. 

mere  was  no  ■«"<"»'•  provlston  In  tbe 
HooM  language. 

nie  House  receded  from  Its  position  and 
accepts  ttie  Senate  language. 

li.  IAkmusIi  Bivasa. 

PBXUF  J.  T'Hliung' 

F.  EDWAiD  HCbbt, 

MKLVHtPaiCK, 

WnxiAM  H.  Batxb, 

li.  C.  AXENDS, 

Mtmagera  on  the  Part  of  tlie  House. 

ill.  RIVERS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  eonfeTence  report  has  been 
printed  In  tbe  Cokcbessionai.  Rbcoss 
and  as  House  Report  No.  346,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obleetion  to  the  request  of  the  gentlsnr.an 
from  Sonth  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Sonth  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivzasl  is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and.  priding  that,  I  yield  my- 
selt  such  time  as  I  may  eoosume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  con- 
ference with  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  on  S.  1432  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
sounding endorsement  of  the  House 
action  on  the  draft  bin. 

Tbe  Members  of  this  body  are  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  1432  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servleca  and  paoed  br  the  Houae  on  May 
25. 

The  House  amendment  differed  with 


the  Senate  version  fai  14  major  areas.  "ITie 
conference  report  In  explanation  of  the 
resolution  of  these  differences,  has  been 
printed  In  both  the  Conokessigiial  Rsc- 
ORD  of  June  8  and  as  House  Report  No. 
346. 

The  resolution  of  these  differences  has 
resiUted,  in  my  opkilon,  In  a  stronger 
and  even  finer  bill  than  that  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  25. 

The  Members  of  the  other  body  con- 
curred in  this  view  by  virtue  of  their 
endorsement,  on  Jtaie  14,  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  conferees.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  House,  too,  will  give  this 
conference  action  its  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  major 
differences  and  their  resolution  as  set 
out  In  the  conference  report : 

I.   MATioNAi.  SBCuamr  couNcn. 

The  original  House  language  would 
have  required  the  President  to  establish 
a  National  Manpower  Resources  Board 
which  would  make  recommendations  on 
occupational  and  graduate  student  de- 
ferments. 

The  Senate  conferees  svypported  the 
objectives  of  the  House  language  which 
are  Implicit  in  this  recommendation. 
However,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  f  imctlons 
of  this  Board  were  of  such  Importance 
that  they  should  be  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcll  Itself.  Therefore, 
it  was  recommended,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  that  In  lieu  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board,  the  biU  provide  that  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  this  Board 
be  required  to  be  i)«rf  ormed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Itself. 

This  change  certainly  does  no  violence 
to  the  original  conctt>t  endorsed  by  this 
House  and  whl  serve  to  further  empha- 
size the  imusual  importance  of  these  new 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU. 

a.   KANOOH  SXLXCnON 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  recall, 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  was  provided  any 
precise  description  of  the  so-called  FAIR 
system  of  random  selection  proposed  by 
the  executive  branch.  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  this  matter  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  executive  branch  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  some  precise  detail 
as  to  how  It  would  function,  the  House 
wisely  would  have  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  such  a  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  delay  its  implementation 
for  60  days,  during  which  time  the  Con- 
gress could,  if  It  wished,  reject  the 
proposal. 

The  other  body  agreed  in  principle 
with  the  objectives  of  the  House  lan- 
guage but  however  recommended  that 
rather  than  retain  a  so-called  congres- 
sional veto  of  possible  Presidential  action, 
that  the  Congress  legislate  positive- 
ly In  this  area.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
stitute language  recommended  by  the 
conferees  would  preclude  the  adoption  of 
any  so-called  lottery  system  without 
the  enactment  of  naiw  statutory  author- 
ity by  the  Congress. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasise  that 
both  bodies  will  act  both  promptly  and 


expedttioosiy  on  any  future  Executive 
recommendation  In  this  area. 

».   FUBUC  HEALTH  SStVICK 

The  House  bill  provided  that  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  would  be 
exempt  from  military  service  In  the  fu- 
ture only  if  performing  duties  assigned 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Including 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  tbe 
Coast  Ouard.  This  language  was  designed 
to  prevent  a  growing  abuse  of  this  au- 
thority in  the  law  which  had  resulted  In 
the  assignment  of  substantial  numbers 
of  Public  Health  Service  personnel  to 
staff  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  this 
general  change  but  recommended  certain 
minor  modifications  which  would  have 
insured  the  continuation  of  health  serv- 
ices to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  to 
members  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. This  change  was  approved  by  the 
House  conferees  and  again  has  resulted 
in  an  improvement  in  the  original  House 
language. 

4.   CENZJIAL  DETEBMENT  POLICY 

The  House  bill  provided  a  statutory 
and  clear-cut  criteria  for  all  undergrad- 
uate student  deferments. 

In  addition,  it  would  have  continued 
existing  Presidential  authority  to  pre- 
scribe criteria  for  the  deferment  of  grad- 
uate students  as  well  as  those  persons  en- 
gaged In.  or  preparing  for,  occupations  or 
professions  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  seifety,  or  Interest. 

The  House  bill  also  Included  the  fol- 
lowing language  which  was  objected  to 
by  the  Senate  conferees: 

Kotwltbstandlng  any  other  provlsloa  of 
this  title,  tbe  I^resldent  shall.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  at  this  title,  establish,  when- 
ever practicable,  national  criteria  for  tbe 
classia<»tlon  ot  persons  subject  to  induction 
under  tbls  title,  and  to  tbe  extent  that  such 
aeUon  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest,  require 
such  criteria  to  be  administered  ruUfcvml; 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  of  the  belief 
that  the  cited  House  language  would  re- 
quire the  establishmoit  ot  inflexible  na- 
tional standards  in  the  classification 
process  and  thereby  preclude  local  boards 
from  exercising  discretion  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  criteria. 

After  the  most  prolonged  discussion 
and  cimsideratlon  of  the  Senate  objection 
to  this  language,  the  following  compro- 
mise langiiage  was  accepted  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  I  quote : 

The  President  may.  In  carrying  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  title,  recommend  criteria 
for  the  classlhcaUon  of  persons  subject  to  In- 
duction under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  is  determined  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  be  consistent  wltb  tbe  national  Inter- 
est, reconamend  that  such  criteria  be  admin- 
istered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States  whenever  practicable. 

In  my  view,  the  substitute  language  ac- 
complishes everything  desired  by  tbe 
House  in  respect  to  achieving,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  greater  uniform- 
ity in  olassiflcation  criteria  and  its  up- 
pllcation  throughout  the  country.  As  you 
will  notlee,  the  language  provides  the 
President  with  the  widest  possible  lati- 


tude in  promulgating  criteria  and  rec- 
ommending its  unifoim  appUcation 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  substitute  language  retains  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  original  House 
language,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  the 
President  in  implementing  this  language 
will  honor  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  its 
original  House  sponsors. 

The  foregoing  change  together  with  a 
clarification  of  the  original  Hoiise  lan- 
guage relating  to  undergraduate  student 
deferments  is  contained  in  the  newly 
modified  language  in  section  6  of  the 
conference  report.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  except  for  the  changes  I  have  noted, 
most  of  the  language  of  section  6  Is 
simply  a  restatement  of  existing  law. 
s.   coNsciKNTious  oBjxcroia 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call, the  language  approved  by  the  House 
relating  to  conscientious  objectors  re- 
sulted in: 

First,  eliminating  the  requirement  for 
a  hearing  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  there  is  an  appeal  from  a  local 
board  decision  denying  conscientious  ob- 
jector status;  and 

Second,  deleting  from  existing  law  the 
so-called  Supreme  Being  clause  which 
had  been  added  by  Congress  In  1948  to 
narrow  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "religious  training  and 
beUef." 

The  Senate  conferees  concurred  in  the 
House  action  which  eliminated  the  re- 
ferral to  the  £>epartment  of  Justice  of  all 
appeal  actions  on  conscientious  objector 
cases.  The  Senate  conferees  also  con- 
curred in  the  desire  of  the  House  to  more 
narrowly  construe  the  legal  criteria  for 
classifying  registrants  as  conscientious 
objectors  based  upon  "religious  training 
and  belief."  However,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees believe  that  congressional  intent 
in  this  area  would  be  clarified  by  the  re- 
tention of  that  portion  of  the  so-called 
"Supreme  Being  clause"  which  empha- 
sized that  the  term  "religious  training 
and  belief"  "does  not  Include  essentially 
political,  sociological,  or  philosophical 
views  or  a  merely  personal  moral  code." 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
change  and  consequently  amended  the 
language  to  read  accordingly. 

6.  oBoxaiNO  azanvura  to  Acrrvx  dutt 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language 
which  would  have  made  permanent  ex- 
isting temporary  authority  provided  the 
President  to  order  to  active  duty  those 
reservists  who  fall  to  properly  discharge 
their  Reserve  training  obUgation.  Lan- 
e\x&ge  to  this  effect  is  presently  included 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Act  for  fiscal  year  1967— Public 
Law  89-687— and  will  continue  hi  effect 
until  June  30.  1968.  The  House  had  no 
similar  provision. 

Since  the  language  is  restricted  in  ap- 
plication to  those  reservists  who  are 
simply  falling  to  satisfactorily  discharge 
the  Reserve  obligation  which  they  in- 
curred in  Ueu  of  2  years  of  active  duty, 
the  House  conferees  agreed  that  this  pro- 
vision of  law  should  be  made  permanent. 
Consequently,  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted this  Senate  recommendation. 

■CKMAaT 

The  remaining  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  are  relatively 


minor  in  nature  and  are  explained  in  de- 
tail in  the  conference  report,  and  there- 
fore require  no  elaboration  at  this  point. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
Is  therefore  recommended  to  you  for  your 
apmDval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  chairman  yielding.  I  certainly  com- 
pliment him  and  the  committee  and  cer- 
tainly the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  for  maintaining  the  position  of 
the  House  as  they  well  did  in  this  vital 
legislation.  I  beUeve  there  is  much  to  be 
said,  and  much  is  said,  by  this  action  and 
in  the  conference  report  in  a  corollary 
manner,  as  well  as  wliat  is  merely  de- 
lineated for  the  future  guidance  of  the 
Selective  Service  Director.  This  House  of 
the  Congress  must  recall  that  this  basic 
legislation  in  1967  is  itself  amendatory 
to  existing  law. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  Uttle  legislative 
record  insofar  as  the  elimination  of  the 
National  Manpower  Resources  Board  is 
concerned.  Is  It  not  true  that  it  was  not 
eliminated,  that  the  concept  was  agreed 
to,  by  the  conferees  on  part  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body;  but,  they  simply  said 
they  did  not  want  to  establish  another 
commission  with  another  staff,  and  that 
It  was  the  fimction  of  and  that  there 
were  adequate  resources  in  the  National 
Security  Council  to  handle  this  Job  of 
furnishing  advice  to  the  Director. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  &iay  I  say  the  gentleman 
has  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
view  of  the  conferees  on  this  matter.  The 
other  bods  suggested,  and  we  agreed,  we 
should  rely  on  the  National  Security 
Council,  because  it  is  in  behig,  and  this 
imposes  the  responsibiUty  on  them,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  work. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Manpower  Board  would 
also  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Security  Council.  We  will  now 
leave  it  to  them  alone  and  see  how  it 
works.  I  am  sure  it  will  work.  The  Nation- 
al Security  Council  is  also,  under  this 
bill,  responsible  for  recommending  to  the 
President  the  varying  areas  of  occupa- 
tional deferments,  including  apprentices. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  again  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. Just  to  clarify  the  point,  on  page 
9,  under  No.  4,  it  should  work  both  ways 
but,  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  in  addition  to  th«n 
furnishing  advice  periodically  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  they  could 
also  establish  subcommittees  to  work 
with  maybe  a  data  tabulating  machine 
that  had  critical  apprentices  or  critical 
categories  of  highly  trained  scientific 
personnel,  or  establish  liaison  commit- 
tees between  themselves  and  other  agen- 
cies or  organizations  by  liaison  officers  or 
subcommittees  in  order  to  further  aid 
and  abet  and  work  with  and  advise 
the  Director.  Some  of  these  are  already 
available  on  computerized  tapes.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions imposed  on  it. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  %>eak6r,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
whether  the  conference  report  will  per- 
mit draft  exemption  of  undergraduate 
college  students  who  are  attending  school 
on  a  part-time  basis? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  As  such,  tbe  answer  is 
no.  Not  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  BAy  second  question  Is 
this:  Will  the  conference  report  permit 
the  draft  exemption  to  an  undergradu- 
ate college  student  who  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  which  extends  be- 
yond the  customary  4-year  period? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  may.  It  would  exempt 
him  up  to  24.  Now  if  he  were  In  his  last 
academic  year— and  attained  age  24— ^e 
would  be  deferred  to  complete  the  aca- 
demic year  In  which  enrolled. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  answer  is,  then,  it 
could  extend  to  a  student  beycmd  the 
customary  4  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  could.  The  President 
will  provide  impl^nenting  regulations  in 
this  area.  Clarifying  and  implementing 
regulations  will  undoubtedly  be  Issued  by 
the  President. 

The  law  we  have  written  in  here  pro- 
vides for  up  to  24,  but  if  he  is  In  the  last 
year  and  is  24,  this  would  cover  him. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  In  under- 
Standing  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  ccmmit- 
tee  that  they  would  certainly  want  to 
limit  it,  wherever  possible,  to  the  4-year 
period? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  completely  and  adequatdy 
described  the  provisions  of  the  report, 
and  I  shall  try  not  to  reiterate  what  he 
has  said. 

We  tried  to  promote,  in  a  field  of  un- 
certainty, as  much  certainty  as  we  could, 
as  we  did  in  the  House  bill. 

This  bill  essentially  is  the  House  bill. 

We  start  at  the  very  beglnnhig,  where 
we  changed  the  name  of  the  bill  from 
the  universal  miUtary  training,  which 
it  never  was,  to  one  refiectlng  selective 
service,  which  is  what  it  has  alwasrs  been. 
The  new  title  bears  that  name. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwokkr], 
who  tried  to  bring  about  a  situation 
whereby  some  standards  of  Tiatinni^ 
criteria  would  be  estai^lshed.  As  the 
chairman  indicated,  the  President  may 
under  this  bill  recommend  certain  cri- 
teria which  can  be  used  nationally  to 
cover  the  difficulties  presently  exper- 
ienced because  of  the  lack  of  standards. 
I  trust  that  the  President  will  indicate 
what  these  standards  might  be. 

Many  have  opposed  the  utilizaticm  of 
the  doctors  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  objection  in  this  field.  If  the 
President  sees  fit,  he  can  give  occupa- 
tional defermoits  to  Indlvldoal  doctors 
serving  in  the  Peace  Conn,  rather  than, 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  giving  them 
a  mlUtary  exemption,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  case  today. 

We  have  left  the  door  open  for  the 
President,  if  he  comes  up  with  a  new 
randcHn  selection  system,  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  what  the  new  system 
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shoiild  bft.  In  the  meantime,  he  I5  to 
c^ierate  under  a  system  which  has  siir- 
vlTed  the  test  of  time.  If  he  does  decide 
to  make  a  change,  he  can  do  sa 

We  have  attacked  the  problem  of  the 
d^ennmt  o<  stixtents.  No  longer  wUl 
there  be  professional  students,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  where  Individuals 
have,  for  practical  pxirposes.  continued 
in  a  student  status  until  they  developed 
an  emnption  from  military  service. 

Tbore  were  many  people  who  were 
concerted  about  wt^  we  were  not  spell- 
ing out  d«rerments  in  the  bill  for  ap- 
prentlees.  though  we  did  provide  them  to 
those  who  attended  college.  There  will 
be  anu>le  opp(Hi;unity  under  this  bill  and 
existing  law  for  the  President  to  take 
care  of  that  problon. 

There  ware  those  who  were  concerned 
with  the  so-called  draft  dodgers,  who, 
through  recourse  to  the  courts,  would 
take  a  or  3  years  to  get  a  matter  re- 
solved. Under  this  bill  precedence  will  be 
glvoi  on  the  dockets  of  the  courts  to 
speed  up  these  matters  so  that  prompt 
Judicial  attention  can  be  given  in  this 
area. 

We  have  established  in  the  National 
Security  Council,  as  the  chairman  has 
Indicated,  a  responsibility  to  indicate 
when  deferments  for  graduate  students 
or  occupational  deferments  should  be 
given.  All  of  these  are  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  solely  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sum  and  substance, 
this  is  the  bill  before  us.  I  believe  the 
c(Hnmittee  did  a  good  Job.  I  believe  that, 
overall,  it  attacks  the  significant  and 
vital  questions  which  confronted  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  continuation  of  the 
draft  law  for  an  additional  4  years  as 
provided  In  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1432  leaves,  for  practical  purposes,  un- 
changed the  existing  draft  law  with  the 
following  major  exceptions: 

1.   ffX'UUElTT   DE7ERMXMTS 

The  bin  would  provide  a  statutory  and 
uniform  basis  for  all  future  college  stu- 
dent deferments.  The  bin  provides  for 
the  deferment  from  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  persons  satis- 
factorily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
InstrucUon  at  a  college,  university,  or 
similar  institution  of  learning,  and  who 
reguest  such  deferment. 

The  bill  fiulher  provides  that  once  a 
student  deferment  had  been  granted  to 
any  perscm  it  will  continue  in  force  until 
such  steraon  completes  the  requirements 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  fails  to  pur- 
sue satisfactorily  a  fuH-time  course  of 
Instruction,  or  attains  the  24t^  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever 
flnt  occurs.  However,  no  person  who  has 
received  a  student  deferment  shall  there- 
after be  granted  an  additional  deferment 
except  for,  first,  extreme  hardship  to  de- 
pendents: or.  second,  graduate  stuc^.  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  necessary  to 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 
TbB  latter  dcfeiments,  after  attainment 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  are  to  be  very 
narrowly  construed  and  strict^  implied 
under  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  receiving  an  advisory  opinion 
from,  the  National  Security  CoundL 
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An  persons  who  have  received  a  sta- 
dent  deferment  are  required  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  "prime  age  group"  for  ex- 
ixwure  to  induction  after  their  student 
deferment  has  been  terminated.  Both  the 
biU  and  the  legislative  history  clearly 
indicate  that  this  exposure  to  possible  in- 
duction will  be  the  same  as  that  which 
they  normally  would  have  experienced 
If  they  had  not  been,  granted  a  deferred 
student  status. 

a.  BruDKNT  naiTNO  CRrrxsu 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  policy  for 
undergraduate  student  deferments  has 
preempted  any  possible  requirement  for 
student  testing  or  relative  class  stand- 
ings. Consequently,  this  questionable  pro- 
cedure which  had  been  previously  uti- 
lized by  Selective  Service  in  respect  to  the 
granting  of  deferments  for  college  stu- 
dents, would  no  longer  be  applicable. 

3.    GKADX7ATX    SCHOOL    DZFERIIKNTS 

As  previously  indloated,  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  prescribe  criteria  for 
the  future  granting  of  graduate  student 
deferments  would  remain  imchanged. 
However,  the  bill  requires  the  National 
Security  Council  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  the  relatively  few 
areas  in  which  such  deferments  should 
be  granted  in  the  national  interest. 

4.    OCCUPATIONAI.    AMD    PXOrSSSIONAIi 

DKrxaicENTs 

The  bill  continues  the  President's  au- 
thority to  establish  criteria  for  defer- 
ments based  upon  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. Critical  skills  and  essential  ac- 
tivities which  have  heretofore  been 
IdenttQed  by  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  would  now  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  National  Security  Coimcil 
would  therefore  also  make  reconmienda- 
tlons  in  respect  to  the  identlflcatlon,  se- 
lection, and  deferment  of  needed  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  personnel  and 
those  engaged  in,  or  preparing  for.  criti- 
cal skills  and  other  essential  occupations. 
Thus,  the  authority  for  a  continuation 
of  deferments  for  bidlvlduals  In  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  agricultural 
deferments,  and  so  forth,  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

5.    OTBZB    BWr^ltXHTa 


Criteria  for  the  granting  of  other  type 
deferments  such  as  those  provided  for 
fatherhood  and/or  hardship  to  depend- 
ents, ministers,  and  others  remains  un- 
changed. However,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, registrants  who  had  requested  and 
been  granted  a  deferment  to  pursue  col- 
lege training  wlU  not  thereafter  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  deferment  based  upon  father- 
hood or  hardship  to  dependents  except 
in  the  most  extreme  hardship  situations 
as  prescribed  by  Presidential  regulations, 
e.  oKozB  or  caix 

The  bin  does  not  change  existing  law 
in  respect  to  the  President's  authority  to 
induct  from  various  age  groups.  Thus, 
the  President  may  within  his  discretion 
continue  to  Induct  from  the  19  to  26  age 
group,  or  in  the  alternative  go  to  a 
younger  age  group  as  has  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  various  civilian  advi- 
sory groups  as  well  as  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reporta  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  Preddent,  therefore,  at 
such  time  in  the  future  as  he  deema  it  In 


the  national  interest,  may  Identify  the 
19  to  26  age  group  as  the  "prime  age 
group"  for  induction. 

T.    BANOOaC    ■KLCCnOMr 

The  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  system  of  selection  from 
among  eligible  and  available  registrants 
in  the  age  groups  designated  for  induc- 
tion. Thus,  the  President  cannot  insti- 
tute his  so-called  PAIR  system  or  lottery 
system  until  he  receives  authorMng  leg- 
islation from  the  Congress.  Stated  sim- 
ply, this  provision  in  the  bill  will  require 
continued  utilization  of  the  so-called 
"oldest  first"  system  of  selection  which 
has  been  utilized  for  more  than  25  years. 
However,  this  will  not  prevent  adoption 
of  the  modified  yoimg  age  system — that 
Is,  Identifying  the  19-  to  20-year  group  as 
the  "prime  age  group  for  Induction"  or 
any  other  age  group  designated  by  the 
President.  It  simply  requires  that  within 
the  age  groups  designated  for  Induction 
the  oldest  wlU  be  selected  first. 

8.   CONSCIENTIOX78   OBJXCTORfl 

The  bill  amends  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  consclentioxis  objectors  by 
first,  eliminating  the  procedural  require- 
ment for  an  investigation  find  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  conscientious  objector  cases;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  clarifying  congressional  intent 
that  a  conscientious  objector  status 
should  be  provided  only  to  those  regis- 
trants who  object  to  combatant  or  non- 
combatant  service  because  of  "religious 
training  and  belief."  The  language 
emphasizes  that  the  term  "religious 
training  and  beller'  does  not  include  es- 
sentially political,  sociological,  or  phil- 
osophical views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code. 

B.  UNIFORM  CUTXXXA 

The  bill  Includes  a  provision  urging 
greater  uniformity  In  both  the  classifica- 
tion criteria  and  its  application,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  recom- 
mend criteria  for  the  classification  of 
persons  subject  to  induction,  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  consistent  with  the 
national  interest,  recommend  that  such 
criteria  be  administered  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States  whenever 
practicable. 

BUICICAKT 

In  stunmary,  the  changes  to  the  draft 
law  embodied  in  S.  1432  contemplate  no 
dramatic  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  However, 
with  the  adoption  of  \mlform  criterion 
for  college  student  deferments;  the  re- 
quirement that  such  college  student  de- 
ferees  be  exposed  to  possible  induction 
without  the  opportunity  to  pyramid  their 
deferment  into  a  permanent  exemption 
with  subsequent  dependency  or  occupa- 
tional deferments;  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Security  Council  as  an  ad- 
visory agency  in  connection  with  the  de- 
vrtopment  of  future  criteria  for  providing 
graduate  student  and  occupational  de- 
ferments in  the  Natlixial  Interest;  and 
the  possible  initiation  of  a  yoimger  age 
system — 19  to  20 — by  the  President  will, 
when  taken  together,  grreatly  simplify  and 
lessen  the  classification  proUons  oon- 
fronOng  local  draft  boards  and  in  turn 


also  reduce  the  period  of  uncertainty  now 
confronting  registrants  imder  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  give  this  conference  re- 
port their  unanimous  endorsement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont   [Mr.  Stattoko]. 

Mr.  STAFFXDKD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

While  I  wUl  vote  today  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  mlUtary  draft  law,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  has  f  idly 
met  its  responsibilities  in  the  law  wlilch 
will  be  passed  today.  While  I  take  pride 
in  some  important  first  steps  embraced 
by  this  bill  after  RepubUcan  initiative, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

At  Republican  initiative,  there  was  an 
effective  provision  for  uniform  natloixal 
criteria  for  classification  written  Into  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  May  25.  Be- 
cause of  the  adEimance  of  Senate  con- 
ferees the  provision  was  significantly 
watered  down — although  for  the  first 
time  the  principle  is  recognized  in  the 
law. 

It  is  not  fair  when  there  are  two  men 
of  identical  status  In  education,  in  skills. 
In  family  and  in  age — where  one  is  draft- 
ed and  the  other  is  not  because  the  pol- 
icies followed  by  their  draft  boards  are 
different.  This  is  the  most  rampant,  ob- 
vious, blatant,  and  unJuAiflable  inequity 
that  exists  in  the  administration  of  the 
draft.  The  law  that  will  pcus  today  rep- 
resents a  beginning  in  remedying  the 
situation,  but  only  a  begiimlng. 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  recom- 
mended last  February  that  "clear  and 
binding  policies  concerning  classifica- 
tions, exemptions,  and  deferments  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  coun- 
try.' 

Uniform  national  criteria  for  classifi- 
cation would  not  impair  the  appropriate 
powers  of  discretion  of  local  draft 
boards  to  consider  each  individual  case 
on  its  meriti.  They  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  minimize  the  discrimination  which 
affects  every  Selective  Service  registrant 
today  when  a  young  man's  chance  of 
being  drafted  is  more  a  function  of 
where  he  was  bom  or  registered  than 
anything  else. 

The  conference  also  expunged  from 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  a  simple 
statement  of  purpose,  another  RepubU- 
can initiative,  that  the  Government 
would  attempt  to  meet  Its  military  man- 
power needs  through  adequate  voluntary 
enlistment  before  it  would  resort  to  com- 
pulsory conscription.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees reported  "that  this  fundamental 
policy  was  self-evident."  The  fact  is  that 
neither  the  present  law  nor  today's  blU 
says  or  even  vaguely  implies  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  maxi- 
mize volimtary  enlistments  and  to  mini- 
■nize  draft  calls. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  considera- 
tion that  this  Congress  has  given  to  the 
draft  law.  I  beUeve  that  the  Congress 
owes  far  more  to  all  the  Nation's  yoim« 
men  whom  we  ask  to  risk  their  lives  in 
military  combat. 

I  will  immediately  file  legislation  to 


amend  the  law  that  wUl  be  passed  today 
to  provide  for  uniform  national  criteria 
for  selective  service  classification — and 
to  state  ezpUcitly  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  draft  is  a  residual  source  of 
manpower  to  be  used  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
force  for  the  Nation's  security. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  do  not 
have  to  wait  another  long  4  years  for 
the  Congress  to  give  any  attention  at  all 
to  the  problems  of  the  draft,  which  after 
all,  affects  every  American  family  more 
directly  and  more  seriously  than  any 
single  policy  of  the  U£.  Government. 

The  draft  should  be  significantly  re- 
formed. It  will  not  be  significantly  re- 
formed by  today's  action.  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  significant  reform  in  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  recognize  its 
responsibility  and  meet  it  clearly.  The 
gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania  [Mr. 
ScHWKQEXR],  who  spokc  on  this  matter 
earlier,  shares  the  sentiments  I  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find,  re- 
gretfully, that  I  must  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report  on  our 
selective  service  laws.  I  had  hoped  and 
urged  that  this  House  and  the  Congress 
would  develop  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  draft  this  year  based  upon  compre- 
hensive studies.  I  have  worked  over  the 
years  with  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  get  a  congressional  study  of 
the  draft  which  would  be  a  meaningful 
study.  I  have  listened  to  the  many  state- 
ments by  every  Member  of  Congress,  by 
students  and  draft-eligible  young  men 
from  every  part  of  our  Nation,  by  count- 
less organizations  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  draft,  and  by  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment— all  urging  reform  of  the  draft.  I 
have  testified  before  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  dealing  with  our  mili- 
tary manpower  policies  and  earnestly 
asked  for  a  real  examination  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  policies.  Now  I  find  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  put  the  final 
touches  on  another  in  a  long  series  of 
4-year  extensions  of  the  draft;  for  an- 
other papering  over  of  the  inequities  and 
inefficiencies  in  the  Selective  Service 
System;  for  another  draft  law  which 
makes  no  significant  changes  in  the  un- 
democratic, InefQcient,  costly  and,  I 
would  argue,  unnecessary,  form  of  com- 
pulsion in  our  society  today. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress owes  to  the  entire  society  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  Nation's  youth,  some  of 
whom  are  now  risking  their  lives  in  mili- 
tary combat,  the  duty  of  undertaking  a 
thorough  and  searching  study  of  our 
military  manpower  procurement  poUcies. 
We  have  not  carried  out  this  responsi- 
bility. We  have  had  secret  studies  by 
the  Pentagon  in  1964  and  1965,  designed 
to  "take  the  heat  off"  the  demands  for 
draft  reform;  studies  which  culminated 
in  a  brief,  24-page  "report  on  a  report" 
at  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings last  siunmer.  We  have  had  a  secret 
executive  committee,  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 


Service,  which  conducted  hearings  be- 
hind closed  doors,  which  has  refused  to 
this  day  to  release  any  of  the  testimony, 
w(»-king  pe4>ers,  or  detailed  resnlts  of 
their  study,  and  irtilch  gave  perfunctory 
consideration  of  the  basic  premise  and 
values  which  underlie  the  draft  and  no 
consideration  at  all  to  the  many  distin- 
guished and  knowledgeable  voices  which 
have  urged  that  this  Nation  move  toward 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  in  this  House  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  reaUy  evaluate  the  draft; 
we  are  being  forced  by  the  pressures  of 
the  soon-to-be-expiring  induction  au- 
thority into  voting  for  an  extension  of 
the  draft — just  as  it  is,  with  all  its  In- 
equities, with  all  its  imeconomic  d^cien- 
cles,  with  all  its  undemocratic  features — 
for  4  long  years. 

Do  you  think  that  in  these  4  years 
we  will  undertake  a  real  study  of  these 
issues;  do  you  think  we  will  try  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  our  American 
youth  now  serving  in  Vietnam  and 
around  the  world  and  those  still  waiting 
for  the  opportxmlties  to  serve?  We  first 
passed  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  the  current  draft  law, 
in  1951.  Since  that  time,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  draft  for  4-year  periods  on 
three  different  occasions,  often  with  the 
most  perfunctory  debate.  Two  we^s  Skgo, 
we  debated  this  bill  on  the  afternoon 
after  we  had  stayed  on  the  floor  until 
nearly  2  in  the  morning  debating  the 
education  bill.  We  had  no  time  to  omi- 
sider  alternatives  to  the  draft;  we  had 
little  time  to  consider  the  many  amend- 
ments which  various  Members  wished  to 
add  to  this  legislation.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  will  contfnoe 
their  studies  of  the  draft;  I  hope  that 
this  House  will  give  consideration  to  my 
resolution  to  set  up  a  Joint  House-Senate 
committee  to  initiate  and  carry  out  a 
complete  study  of  our  military  man- 
power iwlicies  and  coordinate  them  with 
civilian  manpower  utilization,  and  the 
similar  resolutions  of  other  Members. 
But  our  record  over  the  iMist  16  years  in 
dealing  with  the  draft  has  been  a  sad 
one.  And  it  is  with  sadness  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  I  see  this 
House  again  let  the  cqiportunlty  for 
needed  basic  reform  go  by  the  boards. 

I  think  we  should  ask,  "What  changes 
in  our  present  draft  laws  are  accom- 
plished in  this  bill?"  We  have  finally  got- 
ten aroimd  to  changing  the  luune  of  the 
draft  law  to  eliminate  the  reference  to 
universal  military  training;  this  is  a 
somewhat  ironic  footnote  to  the  draft 
debate  over  the  past  few  years,  but  hardly 
accomplishes  anything  meaningful.  We 
here  allow  the  President  to  reverse  the 
order  of  induction  to  take  those  »ge  19 
first,  but  we  have  eliminated  any  national 
criteria  for  selection — in  other  words,  we 
have  subjected  more  of  the  youngest 
draft-eligible  men  to  these  arbitrary, 
loosely  defined,  unevenly  applied,  and  in- 
equitable criteria  that  have  plagued  our 
draft  laws  for  these  so  many  years.  We 
are  saying,  in  effect,  to  those  who  have 
cried  out  for  change,  "I  am  aorry,  but 
the  draft  is  by  nature  inequitable  and  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  it." 

We  have  preserved  college  deferments 
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and  some  graduate  deferments,  but  we 
have  done  nothing  to  Integrate  the  man- 
power needs  of  our  civilian  economy  with 
our  military  manpower  needs.  We  had  a 
provlslcJft  in  the  House  bill  that  would 
establish  a  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board.  True,  we  gave  it  nothing 
but  advisory  [>ower,  but  at  least  it  was 
a  start  toward  a  rational  system  of  man- 
IMwer  allocation,  a  system  which  I,  and 
many,  many  others  have  fought  for  over 
the  past  few  years.  Now,  we  do  away  with 
that  beginning.  One  of  my  constituents 
came  to  see  me  the  other  day,  an  ex- 
perienced officer  and  12-year  career  man, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  resigning  from 
the  Aimy  because  the  military  was  not 
mft^ng  use  of  his  skills.  He  was  an  econ- 
omist, an  expert  in  statistical  analysis 
and  cost-effectiveness,  but  the  Army  had 
no  positions  for  such  a  man ;  Instead  they 
hired  civilian  "experts"  with  fewer  quali- 
fications at  $75  a  day.  We  have  done 
nothing  for  ibis  man  and  for  the  many 
others  in  the  military  services  whose 
fiUUs  are  not  utilized.  We  appropriate 
$70  blUion  or  more  for  defense  and  won- 
der where  it  is  all  going,  but  we  have 
no  time  to  try  to  make  our  manpower 
procurement  and  utilization  policies 
more  efficient. 

We  had  another  amendment  in  the 
House  bill,  added  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  which  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  draft  shoiOd  be  enforced  "only  when 
necessary  to  the  security  of  this  Nation"; 
in  other  words,  that  the  draft  was  not 
an  Integral  part  of  our  society,  but  only 
a  "necessary  evil"  which  grave  interna- 
tional circiunstances  forced  upon  us. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  silsle 
stepped  to  the  microphones  in  the  de- 
bate 2  weeks  ago  and  supported  this 
policy.  I  read  from  the  conference  report 
that  the  Senate  "agreed  that  this  funda- 
mental policy  was  self-evident";  it  was 
so  self-evident  that  they  did  not  want  it 
In  the  bill.  It  might  have  sugrgested  that 
the  draft  was  less  than  permanent,  that 
Congress  was  less  than  eager  to  subject 
our  youth  to  the  inequities  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

What  else  does  this  biU  provide?  It 
provides  for  more  and  faster  prosecu- 
tion of  draft  dodgers  and  makes  the  defi- 
Edtion  of  "conscientious  objectors"  more 
strict.  But  It  does  nothing  for  those  who 
want  to  serve  their  country  and  only 
adc  to  be  treated  fairly.  It  does  nothing 
for  those  already  in  the  service  or  in  the 
draft  pool  who  want  to  look  upon  mili- 
tary service  as  an  opportiuilty  instead 
of  an  obligatory  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  over  the  past 
15  years  to  get  at  these  problems  which 
affect  our  Nation's  youth  and  every 
American  family  more  than  any  other 
policy  of  our  Govermnent.  I  will  con- 
tinue trying,  whatever  happens  here 
today,  to  get  a  study  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  military  manpower  policies 
and  integrate  them  with  our  total  man- 
power policies.  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  elimination  of  the  inequities 
which  we  are  perpetuating  today.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  these  in- 
equities sind  have  woiiced  hard  to  get 
reform.  I  know  that  Uiey  wUl  continue 


their  work,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  all  and  join  in  their  efforts. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  are  many  in 
this  House  who  are  as  disappointed  as 
I  am  that  tills  bill  overlooks  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  our  selec- 
tive service  laws.  I  can  only  vote  against 
what  my  research  tells  me  is  wrong.  Po- 
litical pressure,  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  deadline  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  current  law,  vmcertainty 
about  what  to  do,  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  some  of  the  major  problems 
lie  heavily  upon  us,  and  perhaps  some 
may  feel  that  there  is  no  way  out  but  to 
support  this  measure.  I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  REn>]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  jrieldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  has  given  evidence  of  the 
careful  study  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation which  this  important  legislation 
deserves.  Prom  the  hasty  and  late-hour 
debate  on  the  original  bill  in  the  House 
to  this  conference  report  which  makes 
major  substantive  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions enacted  by  the  two  Houses,  I 
believe  that  we  have  been  less  than  dill- 
gent  in  honoring  our  responsibility  to 
the  young  men  of  this  coimtry  who  are 
affected  by  our  actions  today. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  searching 
debate  across  the  Nation  and  serious 
studies  by  several  high-ranking  panels, 
the  bill  recommended  in  this  conference 
report  contains  few  of  the  major  reforms 
of  the  draft  law  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  lot.«ry,  or  random  selection 
procedure,  is  of  particular  concern  to  me. 
While  further  study  of  the  merits  of 
this  proposal  is  clearly  needed,  the  con- 
ference bill  would  require  the  passage 
of  legislation  by  the  Congress  before  such 
a  plan  could  be  Instituted. 

The  previous  House  version  provided 
that  the  President  could  submit  his  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  which  could  have 
indicated  its  disapproval  within  60  days, 
whereas  under  the  conference  language, 
a  lottery  could  be  put  into  operation 
only  if  specific  legislation  is  first  initi- 
ated by  the  Congress. 

These  provisions  regarding  the  lottery 
which  are  before  us  now  go  even  further 
than  the  House  version  in  making  the 
prejudgment  that  random  selection  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  prepared  to 
make  that  determination  now;  I  think 
that  we  should  allow  the  President  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  make  the  necessary 
Judgments  on  the  merits  before  we  indi- 
cate the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Congress. 

Further,  I  share  the  concern  expressed 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  about  the 
House  bill's  and  tlie  compromise  ver- 
sion's treatment  of  the  definition  of 
"conscientious  objector."  The  conference 
adopted  the  House  position — with  some 
modifications  in  language — of  narrowly 
construing  the  basis  for  classifying  reg- 
istrants as  qualified  conscientious  objec- 
tors. By  writing  into  the  law  that — 


"Religious  training  and  belief"  does  not 
Include  essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code. 

The  seeming  intent  is  to  eliminate  the 
broader  interpretation  of  conscientious 
objection  as  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  apparent  implication  of  this 
language  is  to  base  conscientious  objec- 
tion solely  on  beliefs  grounded  in  estab- 
lished religious  training.  I  have  serious 
misgivings  that  the  Congress  should  es- 
tablish by  statute  a  narrow  and  strict 
standard  in  a  sensitive  area  in  wiiich 
personal  circumstances  are  luideniably  of 
high  importance. 

In  addition,  I  am  disturbed  that  no 
real  progress  has  been  made  toward  in- 
stituting imiform  national  criteria  for 
classification.  It  is  simply  inequitable 
that  when  there  are  two  men  of  identical 
status  in  education,  in  skills,  in  family 
and  in  age,  one  may  be  drafted  and  the 
other  may  not  be  because  their  local 
draft  lx)ards  adhere  to  different  classi- 
fication policies — or  perhaps  to  no  policy 
at  all.  This  is  the  most  serious  deficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  draft,  and 
it  makes  the  already  imcertain  futures  of 
these  yoimg  men  subject  even  more  to 
caprice  and  chance — all  because  one 
yoimg  man  comes  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  draft  board  A  and  the  other's  service 
Is  determined  by  draft  board  B.  WhUe 
we  must  take  care  to  preserve  appropri- 
ate powers  of  discretion  to  consider  each 
individual  case  on  its  merits,  it  is  clearly 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  give  the 
question  of  uniform  national  standards 
serious  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  I  recognize  the  urgency  at  this 
late  date  of  completing  action  on  this 
measure,  I  would  hope  that  necessary 
modifications  could  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible — and  in  any  case,  well  before 
1971  when  it  will  be  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  another  look  at  the  extension  of 
the  draft.  It  Is  indeed  regrettable  that 
the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  extend  the 
draft  for  4  years,  rather  than  reviewing 
the  act  and  its  administration  again  2 
years  from  now. 

Unforttmately,  the  chances  for  signif- 
icant reform  in  the  areas  I  have  outlined 
above  and  others  are  indeed  slim  be- 
fore 1971.  Nonetheless,  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  that  long  and  I  hope  that  sub- 
stantive amendments  will  be  offered  and 
considered  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
in  the  national  interest  and  for  the 
equity  of  all  yoimg  men. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEY] . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  raise  a  question  or  two  of 
the  members  of  the  conference. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  calling  into 
military  service  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  men  over  a  period  of  time.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
there  is  any  limitation  placed  on  the  Pres- 
ident in  respect  to  the  areas  or  the  as- 
signments to  which  the  miUtary  forces 
may  be  sent.  For  example,  I  see  in  the 
papers  that  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  like  to  get  about  125,000  addi- 
tional U.S.  troops  in  that  area.  Would 
it  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the 


gentlemen  who  have  been  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the  Preal- 
dent  to  seek  additional  authority  from 
the  Congress  in  order  to  fill  a  request  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  would  also  apply 
to  the  use  of  military  forces  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  He  really  has  adequate 
authority  without  further  approval  from 
the  Congress  to  send  the  military  forces 
which  would  be  created  by  this  bill  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  for  almost 
any  purpose.  Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld  1. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  this  time. 

The  conference  report  on  page  8  in- 
dicates that  the  language  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  when  we  con- 
sidered the  legislation,  under  difference 
No.  2,  was  deleted.  The  language  read: 

The  obUgattona  of  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  enforced  through  the  pro- 
Tlslona  of  this  Act  only  when  necessary  to 
Insure  the  security  of  this  Nation  •  •  • 

That  language  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  in  the  conference  report.  The  reason 
given  on  page  0  for  .taking  out  that 
language  Indicates  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees insisted  that  inclusion  of  this 
language  could  possibly  raise  questions 
of  semantics  and  legal  interpretation  of 
the  precise  circumstances  imder  which 
"the  security  of  this  Nation"  required 
the  use  by  the  President  of  the  induction 
authority  of  the  act.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  this  language 
therefore  added  nothing  new  to  the  act 
but  could  create  possible  unforeseen  legal 
complications  which  would  unnecessar- 
ily restrict  the  President's  ability  to  in- 
sure satisfying  changing  military  man- 
power requirements. 

I  am  not  sure  I  know  what  that  means. 
I  have  read  It  three  or  four  times.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee could  explain  why  that  language  is 
taken  out.  The  language  that  was  put  In 
by  the  House  was  essentially  the  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage; nam^,  that  this  country  should 
use  the  Selective  Service  Act  only  to  the 
extent  necessary. 

It  is  language  which  I  believe  ex- 
presses the  position  of  the  DeparUnent 
of  Defense;  it  is  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RnrxRs]  indicated  he  agreed  with  when 
I  offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  this  legislation  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  possibly,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rirxus]  can 
enlighten  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
to  what  the  report  statement  which  I 
have  read  means? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  can  enlighten  the 
gentleman  to  this  extent:  No.  1,  the 
other  body  was  adamant.  No.  2,  they  did 
not  think  it  was  so  necessary  that  it  was 


earth  shaking.  T^ey  said  that  it  might 
create  problems  unforeseen  and,  again, 
they  were  adamant. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  so  vital  as  to 
take  up  the  time  which  would  be  re- 
quired during  wtilch  to  consider  it  dur- 
big  the  conference,  time  which  we  did 
not  have,  and  that  tills  is  the  best  way  I 
ean  explain  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
does  not  materially  affect  the  bill — ^it 
does  not  materially  affect  the  legisla- 
tion. I,  personaUy,  did  not  think  it  would 
help  particularly,  or  hurt  It,  but  when- 
ever they  took  the  adamant  position 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  try  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as 
the  gentleman  is  undertaking  to  explain 
his  position  to  me,  I  was  not  able  to 
make  it  as  clear  to  them  as  the  gentle- 
man is  making  it  to  me. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  now  pending  before  us  will 
extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  a 
period  of  4  years. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  this  legislation  should 
be  extended  for  no  more  than  2  years, 
with  some  10  million  young  Americans 
coming  into  the  draft  age  bracket  with- 
in the  next  4-year  period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  could  find  sufficient 
time  during  which  to  review  this  legis- 
lation more  often  than  every  4  years. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week  I  joined 
some  40  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
In  issuing  a  Joint  statement  expressing 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  draft  law 
extension  bill. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
expand  my  remarks  on  this  vital  subject 
and  outline  my  ovm  personal  views  in 
this  regard. 

In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam, the  countless  international  com- 
mitments which  have  overextended  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  many  uncertain- 
ties the  cold  war  holds  for  the  future,  I 
support  the  extension  of  the  military 
draft  law. 

I  do  so,  however,  with  deep  reserva- 
tion and  the  dissatlsfacticm,  which  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  is  c«itered  on  one  glar- 
ing weakness  in  the  system  which  this 
bill  ignores.  Specifically,  I  refer  to  the 
differing  policies  of  Individual  draft 
boards  throughout  this  Nation. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pol- 
icies and  procedures  governing  board 
classifications  for  selectl\'e  service  must. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  young  men  consid- 
ered for  military  service,  be  stsmdard 
and  uniform.  Quite  frankly,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  in  these  Chambers  or  elsewhere, 
any  Justifiable  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  standard  and  tmiform. 

Ccwigress  should,  I  feel  strongly,  have 
established  policies  and  procedures  that 
insure,  within  the  set  criteria  of  the  clas- 


sification system,  fair  and  equitaUe  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft. 

In  so  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
even  by  inference,  cast  doubt  or  accusa- 
tions on  the  Selective  Service  C<nunis- 
sion  or  the  thousands  of  hard-working 
and  dedicated  draft  boards  throughout 
tills  land.  I  know  of  no  wrongdoing  on 
their  part  and  I  think  they  have  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  this  country  In 
both  peace  and  war  for  which  America 
can  truly  be  proud. 

But,  I  csmnot  conceive  of  a  nation  of 
laws  asking  its  youth  to  run  tiie  risk  of 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  military  con- 
flict and  then  leaving  their  selection  for 
duty  to  the  discretion  of  boards  of  citi- 
zens with  authority  to  fix  their  own  poh- 
cies  and  procedures.  In  addition,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  uniform  criteria  for 
classification  and  selection  would,  in  any 
way.  Impair  the  diacretkox  of  local  draft 
boards  to  consider  eat^  case  on  Its  in- 
dividual merits. 

Questions  of  fairness  in  drafting  men 
for  military  duty  are  common  both  in 
and  out  of  the  service.  Classic  examples, 
no  doubt,  have  tieen  the  many  medical 
deferments  of  the  former  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  of  the  world  before  his 
present  predicament  and  the  deferment 
of  niunerous  other  professional  athletes 
and  people  in  show  business. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy over  the  deferments  of  college 
students,  men  with  dependents,  hardsliip 
cases,  and  those  in  other  areas  of  Qov- 
emment  service.  This  problem  is  further 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  criteria 
estabUahed  in  Boston  or  New  York,  for 
exsonple,  may  differ  widely  with  that  of 
Denver  or  Los  Angeles. 

I  submit  that  the  need  for  a  national 
Selective  Service  System  could  be  greatly 
alleviated  were  we  to  place  more  emiriia- 
sls  on  voluntary  enlistments  and  military 
careers.  Although  it  lias  be«n  ruled  that 
this  is  "implied"  in  the  iM-esent  draft  law. 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  could  not  have  been 
expressly  stated. 

We  can  realise  more  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  more  men  in  military  careers 
only  if  we  make  the  service  more  attrac- 
tive with  added  pay  incentives  and  bene- 
fits. By  greatly  Increa^ng  volimtary  en- 
listments and  service  careers,  however, 
we  could  relegate  the  draft  to  Its  proper 
role — a  measure  to  provide  a  hasty  man- 
power pool  to  meet  naticoial  defense 
emergencies. 

Much  of  the  public  criticism  of  the 
present  draft  system  centers  on  its  in- 
equities. Unfortunately,  this  bill  extend- 
ing the  draft  law  has  not  corrected  the 
most  blatant  inequities  in  the  sy^em — 
lack  of  uniform  national  criteria  for  draft 
classification  and  Incentives  to  volun- 
teer— but  we  have  made  a  beginning  in 
that  direction. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  oaa~ 
tinue  to  work  for  corrective  legislation 
which  will  finally  give  this  great  Nation 
a  fair  and  equitable  Selective  Service 
System. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In- 
terested In  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  to 
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the  effect  that  under  the  agreement  of 
the  conference  committee  the  Public 
Health  ofDcers  who  are  assigned  to  the 
Peace  Corps  could  be  deferred,  but  that 
they  were  not  exempt.  I  was  imable  to 
reconcile  that  statement  with  the  lan- 
guage that  I  find  in  the  conference 
report. 

I  note  that  the  conference  report  says 
that  the  deferment  of  such  people  as- 
signed to  that  responsibility  will  not  be 
permitted.  I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  an  ex- 
ception to  that  statement. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  This  bill  continues  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  President 
to  provide  occupational  deferments.  If 
the  President  sees  fit  in  this  particular 
case  to  grant  such  deferments,  he  can 
do  so. 

The  position  of  the  conferees  was  that 
someone  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  thereby  be  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service.  The  only  real  problem  which 
presented  itself  to  the  conferees  was 
with  reference  to  which  of  those  aux- 
iliary arms  of  the  Oovemment  should 
"service"  be  considered  as  in  lieu  of 
military  service. 

Mr.  FRASER.  However,  the  language 
of  the  conference  report  states,  and  I 
am  quoting : 

The  House  langusige  was  designed  to  pro- 
hibit deferments  for  Public  Health  Service 
officers  assigned  to  such  organizations  as  the 
Peace  Cori>8,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  BATES.  This  Is  correct  insofar  as 
they  are  assigned  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  insofar  as  it  Is  concerned. 
However,  individuals  in  the  Peace  Corps 
or  In  other  organizations,  If  the  Presi- 
dent sees  fit,  he  can  grant  these  draft 
deferments,  but  they  could  be  reassigned 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  gentleman's  observations  con- 
cerning the  conference  report  is  cor- 
rect What  was  intended  to  be  said 
was  that  service  outside  t^e  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  other  agencies 
qieclfled  in  the  law,  would  not  con- 
stitute service  which  would  qualify  as  a 
basis  for  exemption  from  military  service. 
Such  service  may,  however,  during  the 
period  it  Is  being  performed,  constitute 
the  basis  for  a  temporary  deferment 
from  military  service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spteaker,  I  wonder 
If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  yield  additional 
time  to  me  in  order  to  propound  a  fur- 
ther question? 

I  only  need  half  a  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  wiU  yield  the  gentle- 
man a  minute  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Would  the  chairman  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  this  question: 

Aliens  who  are  in  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  the  draft  law  under  the 


revisions  of  the  draft  law  as  submitted 
to  the  House  today;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  there  any  change 
with  respect  to  the  deferment  rights  or 
the  exemption  rights  which  an  alien 
might  have,  is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  rights  that  he  might  possess 
as  against  those  that  might  be  possessed 
by  a  citizen? 

For  example,  an  alien  who  is  taking 
a  course  of  study  so  as  to  become  a  doc- 
tor, would  there  be  any  change  with 
respect  to  him? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Everybody  is  treated  the 
same  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Everybody  subject  to 
the  draft,  whether  an  alien  or  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  deferments  and  exemptions? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right,  because 
such  an  alien  may  someday  want  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  therefore  he  can- 
not plead  both,  so  he  has  to  make  up  his 
mind,  and  he  is  then  to  be  treated  like 
any  other  registrant. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  against  adop- 
tion of  this  conferoice  report.  I  reluc- 
tantly supported  this  measure  when  It 
first  passed  the  House,  but  now  the 
measure  is  even  less  acceptable. 

The  bill  provides  few  reforms ;  it  freezes 
the  college  deferment  which  perpetuates 
inequity;  it  prohibits  the  administration 
from  instituting  a  lottery  system;  and  it 
extends  the  draft  law  for  another  4  years. 

The  drafting  of  young  people  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  continued  on  the  basis  of 
this  bill  for  another  4  years.  I  regret 
that  this  Congress  has  not  done  a  better 
Job  of  providing  for  fairness  and  equity 
in  our  draft  laws. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  In 
the  House  on  May  35  of  my  grave  mis- 
givings about  many  aspects  of  the  selec- 
tive service  bill  then  before  us.  Despite 
these  misgivings,  I  voted  for  its  passage. 

But  the  conference  report  now  pro- 
poses to  change  the  bill  in  several  major 
ways.  One  is  the  provision  concerning  a 
system  of  selection  by  lottery.  This 
change  is  so  significant  as  to  strengthen 
my  misgivings  and  to  Justify  me  in  op- 
posing the  conference  report.  I  shall  ex- 
plain my  reasons. 

Before  this  conference,  the  situation 
was  this.  The  President  had  announced 
his  intention  of  instituting  a  lottery  by 
January  1,  1969.  The  Senate  had,  by 
passing  S.  1432,  indicated  its  support  for 
trying  a  random  selection  system.  Thus 
the  fate  of  the  lottery  lay  with  the  House. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  long  since  an- 
nounced his  firm  opposition  to  the  lot- 
tery. But  that  committee  and  then  the 
House  had  adopted,  in  section  (3)  (b)  of 
the  bill,  a  reasonable  compromise — the 
administration  could  Initiate  a  lottery  if 
Congress  did  not  disapprove  the  plan, 
imder  a  procedure  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
within  60  days  after  the  President  had 
proposed  it.  The  House  thus  gave  the 
President  a  good  chance  to  try  the  lot- 
tery. 


But  the  conference  committee,  far 
from  agreeing  to  a  middle  groimd  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  positions  on 
this  issue,  adopted  a  stance  far  more  hos- 
tile to  the  lottery  than  that  of  the  House 
bUl.  The  version  for  which  we  voted  in 
the  House  would  allow  the  President  to 
initiate  a  lottery  system.  But  the  con- 
ference version  would  give  a  lottery  pro- 
posal sent  up  by  the  administration,  in 
view  of  the  announced  opposition  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  little  chance  for  life  at  the 
hands  of  that  committee.  Knowing  this, 
the  administration  would  probably  not 
even  send  up  a  bill. 

The  net  result  of  dooming  the  lottery, 
which  in  my  judgment  would  be  the  fair- 
est way  of  choosing  the  few  who  must 
serve  from  among  the  many  who  are 
eligible  for  the  draft,  will  be  to  continue 
shielding  imiversity  students  from  the 
risks  of  military  service  during  this  ab- 
normally risky  period  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  conference  report  restricts  the 
President's  flexibility  in  granting  defer- 
ments. At  present,  he  may  choose  to  de- 
fer or  not  to  defer  imdergraduates.  But 
the  report  would  require  him  from  now 
on  to  defer  all  students  in  4 -year  col- 
leges. It  makes  no  provision  for  students 
in  2-  or  3-year  vocational  programs  and 
in  on-the-job  apprentice  programs. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
eligible  men  who  lose  their  deferment 
upon  graduating  from  college  would 
then  Join  19-year-olds  in  the  "prime  age 
group"  liable  for  induction,  unless  of 
course  they  were  further  deferred  for 
graduate  study  or  work  in  a  critical  oc- 
cupation. 

But  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  likely  take 
its  bloody  toll  only  for  another  year  or 
so,  hopefully  sooner.  So,  the  deferment 
system  would  allow  those  draft-age  men 
lucky  enough  to  have  money  and  some 
talent  to  buy  time  and  reduce  their  risk. 
But  other  productive  citizens,  Including 
those  who  choose  or  have  only  enough 
money  to  choose  vocational  or  appren- 
tice training,  would  remain  fully  exposed. 

This  would  give  more  support  to  the 
charge  that  the  risks  of  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  Vietnam  fall  unfairly  upon  the  less 
privileged  and  the  poor. 

I  feel  justified  in  opposing  a  conference 
report  which  proposes  to  change  so  sig- 
nificantly a  measure  to  which  we  in  the 
House  had  already  agreed.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  decide  to  return  this  re- 
port to  conference  with  instructions  to 
the  House  conferees  to  insist  upon  the 
language  of  section  (3)  (b)  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  am  voting 
today  against  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1432,  extension  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  vote  to  cast,  as  I 
fully  realize  the  necessity  of  extending 
our  Nation's  draft  system  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war.  But  I  also  believe  the 
Congress  has  other  responsibilities,  and 
among  them  is  the  responsibility  to  en- 
act laws  that  serve  the  needs  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  Government.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill,  as  we  see  it  today,  pri- 


marily serve*  the  needs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  product  of  the 
selective  service  system.  I  was  drafted 
and  served  in  World  War  H.  And,  as  I 
told  my  constituents  In  an  April  news- 
letter, I  survived  that  experience  without 
any  lasting  brain  damage  and  v:ith  few 
regrets.  However,  the  Vietnam  war  is  not 
World  War  n.  and  1967  is  not  1942. 
Many  things  have  changed.  How  man; 
people  are  living  in  the  same  States  to- 
day as  in  1942?  These  past  25  years  have 
been  years  of  tremendous  population 
growth  and  constant  population  mobility. 
I  believe  the  draft  law  we  pass  today 
should  apply  to  the  conditions  of  today — 
and  not  those  of  a  generation  ago. 

Surely  there  is  no  more  archaic,  out- 
moded or  unjustified  system  of  selecting 
men  for  our  armed  services  than  the 
hodgepodge  collection  of  4,084  local 
draft  boards  across  this  Nation.  No  mat- 
ter how  intelligent,  how  falrminded, 
how  free  from  favor  or  prejudice  the 
members  of  those  draft  boards  may  be, 
the  possibility  of  uniform  application  of 
our  draft  laws  to  all  prospective  draftees 
in  this  country  Is  virtually  nil  under  this 
system.  Yet  this  bill  before  us  today  ties 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  seeking  to 
develop  a  more  fair  and  uniform  method 
of  selection. 

In  recent  months  the  mail  from  my 
district  on  draft  revision  has  been  sub- 
stantial. Because  of  this  interest  I  sent 
out  a  newsletter  and  questioruialre  to  all 
constituents  in  early  April,  and  on  May 
23,  I  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  report  on  that  survey. 

Let  me  review  what  over  25,000  of  my 
constituenta  told  me  in  their  responses. 
Eighty  percent  said  local  quotas  are 
wrong,  that  we  need  a  national  pool  of 
eligiblea  from  which  selections  could  be 
made. 

Sixty-seven  percent  said  student  de- 
ferments shouUI  be  ended,  allowing  ex- 
ceptions only  for  critical  occupations. 

Seventy-one  percent  said  they  favor 
establishment  of  a  national  lottery  to 
determine  the  order  for  calling  up  draft 
ellglbles. 

None  of  these  strongly  held  views  of 
my  constituents  are  reflected  In  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today.  And  I  see  little 
reason  to  believe  that  my  constituents 
are  substantially  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  American  people.  I  sense  a  real 
sentiment  in  this  country  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  gross  and  flagrant  inequities 
in  our  present  system  of  sending  men 
to  war. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  support 
the  conference  report,  although  I 
strongly  support  extension  of  the  draft 
so  long  as  enlistments  caiuiot  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

While  I  cannot  support  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  I  must.  In  fairness,  applaud  one 
Improvement  it  does  encompass  in  our 
Selective  Service  System.  This  Is  the 
change  in  the  order  of  callup,  proposed 
by  the  President  and  not  opposed  in  this 
bill.  Drafting  men  at  an  earlier  age  will 
enable  them  to  complete  their  military 
service  and  get  on  with  their  education 
and  careers.  I  might  say  my  oonstltuenta 
endorsed  this  change  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 85  percent 


But  I  most  eertaiiily  caimot  under- 
stand or  accept  such  other  revisions  as 
the  termination  of  deferments  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Siu-ely  there  is  room 
In  this  world  for  service  other  than  car- 
rying a  gun.  At  Issue  Is  not  whether 
Peace  Corps  service  should  exempt  one 
from  the  draft,  although  a  majority  of 
my  constituents  said  they  would  favor 
even  this.  At  issue  is  simply  the  question 
of  whether  an  outstanding  young  per- 
son, selected  for  himianitarian  service  in 
another  coimtry,  has  the  right  to  per- 
form that  work  before  being  called  into 
military  service.  I  think  it  is  prepos- 
terous that  we  should  direct  such  an 
unjustified  and  uiuiecessary  blow  at  the 
fine  young  people  who  have  made  the 
Peace  Corps  such  a  success  around  the 
world. 

I  also  find  highly  questionable  the 
change  in  language  dealing  with  con- 
scientious objectors.  I  see  no  peril  to 
this  Nation  in  some  reasonable  latitude 
on  the  religious  or  philosophical  groimds 
of  conscientious  objection,  yet  this 
change  seems  to  reduce  that  latitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  sent  up 
by  the  President  earlier  this  year  was  no 
pipe  dream  of  a  few  Goverrunent  bu- 
reaucrats. It  was  the  product  of  exten- 
sive study  by  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  and 
composed  of  many  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens. I  regret  to  say  that  the  conference 
report  which  will  be  adopted  today  lays 
to  rest  most  of  that  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  a  disappointment 
to  me,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  American  people. 

I  assume  the  conference  report  will 
be  adopted  today,  in  spite  of  my  nega- 
tive vote.  But  if  this  "No"  serves  to  call 
attention  of  the  country  to  our  failures 
on  this  important  question,  I  will  feel 
my  vote  has  not  been  wasted. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  I  am 
voting  today  against  adoption  of  this 
conference  report 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  while  I  voted 
to  support  the  extension  of  the  military 
draft  law  when  it  passed  the  House,  I 
miist  speak  out  and  join  with  many  oth- 
ers who  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  The  Senate  and  conference  actions 
weakened  the  House  version  further. 
Congress  has  not  fully  met  its  responsi- 
bilities in  drafting  new  selective  service 
legislation. 

The  draft  affects  every  American  fam- 
ily more  directly  and  more  seriously 
than  any  single  policy  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
enunent.  It  should  be  significantly  re- 
formed. But  unfortunately  It  will  not  be 
significantly  reformed  by  today's  action 
which  does  little  except  to  extend  and 
stall  for  another  4  years.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  constructive  action  in 
the  h<H>e  that  Congress  will  come  to  rec- 
ognize its  reaponslbillty  and  meet  it 
Clearly.  Let  us  hope  that  the  American 
people  do  not  have  to  wait  another  4 
years  before  Congress  gives  attention  to 
the  problems  of  selective  service.  Con- 
gress owes  at  least  that  much  to  all  of 
the  Nation's  young  men  whom  we  ask  to 
risk  their  llree  in  military  oc»nbat. 

Unform  national  criteria  for  classl- 
flcation  and  for  induction  must  be  writ- 
ten into  our  draft  laws.  The  President's 


National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service  recommended  last  February 
that  "clear  and  binding  policies  concern- 
ing classifications,  exemptions,  and  de- 
ferments be  applied  uniformly  through- 
out the  coimtry." 

I  expect  to  Join  several  other  Con- 
gressmen in  filing  legislation  to  amend 
the  selective  service  laws  to  provide  for 
uniform  national  criteria  for  sdectlve 
service  classification,  and  to  state  ex- 
pUclUy  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  draft  is  a  residual  source  of  man- 
power to  be  used  only  when  absolutely 
necesssiry  to  assure  an  adequate  force 
for  the  Nation's  security.  Meanwhile  I 
am  voting  against  the  draft  conference 
report  as  a  protest  against,  the  present 
bill's  insufficiency. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  know,  for  some  time  I 
have  urged  the  Congress  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  draft  in  or- 
der to  make  needed  and  meaningful 
revisions. 

On  May  25,  I  voted  for  the  House  bill, 
not  because  It  satisfied  completely  my 
idea  of  a  perfect  draft  bill,  but  because 
it  offered  some  improvements. 

The  conference  conunittee  report  on 
the  draft  extension,  in  my  judgment,  ig- 
nores several  of  the  steps  forward  taken 
by  the  House  and  reduces  to  hollow- 
sounding  phrases  the  caU  of  many  of  our 
Members  for  study  and  meaningful  re- 
vision of  the  draft. 

I  commended  the  House  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  including  language 
in  its  bill  requiring  the  President  to  es- 
tablish national  criteria  for  the  classl- 
flcatlon  of  persons  subject  to  induction. 
This,  however,  is  omitted  In  the  report 
of  the  conference  committee. 

I  believe  that  a  random  selection  of 
those  qualified  for  the  draft  Is  com- 
pletely In  keeping  with  our  efforts  to  in- 
sure fairness  and  consistency.  The 
House  bUl  gave  the  President  a  good 
chance  to  try  to  develop  a  random  meth- 
od EUid  still  retained  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  system.  But  the  conference 
report  goes  further  In  Insisting  upon  leg- 
islative enactment — rather  than  ap- 
proval— which  in  effect,  I  fear,  will  mean 
that  this  system  will  not  be  developed. 
The  conference  report  does  not  allow 
the  President  any  flexibility  In  granting 
deferments.  At  present  he  may  choose 
to  defer  or  not  to  defer  undergraduates, 
but  under  this  report  he  cannot  make 
any  exceptions.  Students  in  2-  or  3-year 
colleges  or  trainees  in  apprentice  pro- 
grams are  discriminated  against  In  the 
conference  biU. 

If  this  bill  provided  a  2-year  exten- 
sion, instead  of  four,  perhaps  I  would 
feel  differently.  Extension  should  be  lim- 
ited to  2  years.  This  would  give  us 
ample  time  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  our  Nation's  manpower  requirements 
and  to  coordinate  them  with  our  imi- 
versal  military  service  program.  It  would 
also  allow  the  next  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  Its  will  on  this  program 
which  so  deeply  affects  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  yoimc  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  tba 
adoption  of  this  eonference  report 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massaehnsetta.  Mk. 
Speaker,  the  ranking  mlnoclty  membcn 
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ana  tbe  entire  inendt>ershlp  of  the  House 
Anned  Serviees  Coiuulttee  are  to  be 
coinmen<led  for  Uieir  efforta  to  improve 
the  sdeetlve  Mrviee  standards.  It  is  a 
matter  of  resiei  that  the  other  body  has 
neither  shown  the  willingness  to  accept 
constructive  changes  nor  the  ooopera- 
tlon  to  adopt  tbie  fruits  of  the  House  la- 
bors. 

I  tter^ore  have  eoncluded  that  I  can- 
not support  the  ocnference  report. 

The  House  Terslon  of  S.  1432.  which 
I  did  guppMt,  made  only  limited  refwins, 
far  short  of  the  changes  which  Repub- 
licans have  advocated  for  some  time.  But 
the  House  bill  did  include  one  essential 
Improvement.  It  provided  for  the  setting 
of  clear,  nationwide  standards  for  draft 
classlflCBtion  and  deferment— standards 
which  would  iTuarantee  that  young  men 
In  wlmllftr  circumstances  would  receive 
similar  treatment  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

Under  the  present  system,  national 
gutdRllnes  for  classification  are  so  gen- 
eral and  vague  that  they  provide  prac- 
tically no  guidance  at  all  Local  boards, 
lacking  any  uniform  direction,  have  de- 
veloped different  and  conflicting  policies, 
so  that  the  status  of  a  teacher,  a  police- 
man, a  flranan  or  a  law  student  is  deter- 
mined by  chance — the  chance  of  where 
hs  happens  to  report. 

National  standards  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  discretion  of 
local  boards  In  individual  cases,  but 
would  minimize  inequities  and  Incon- 
sistencies, and  would  remove  much  of 
the  confusion  and  imcertalnty  which  so 
many  young  Americans  must  now  endure. 
I  deeply  regret  that  even  this  limited  re- 
form has  been  so  severely  diluted  in  the 
conference  report 

Our  mllUary  manpower  policies  di- 
rectly affect  more  American  families  in 
a  more  personal  way  than  any  other 
Federal  inograms,  including  the  income 
tax.  Our  debts  to  the  young  men  called 
to  military  service  have  iK>t  been  paid, 
or  even  pitqKrly  acknowledged,  by  the 
hasty  »dA  restricted  congressional  de- 
bates ttds  year.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  for  fundamental. 
neceasaiT  changes  In  selective  service 
mlleles.  But  I  cannot  vote  to  continue 
the  present  confusion  and  inequities  for 
4  more  years. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence version  of  the  selective  service  ex- 
tension iB  an  unfortunate  hybrid  which 
accepts  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  then  renders  It  unworkable  by 
rejecting  tbe  rest.  If  the  conference  re- 
port is  adopted,  the  intensive  public  dis- 
cussion, the  conferences,  and  the  work  of 
the  Burke  Marshall  Commission  will  all 
have  been  for  naught. 

Reform  of  the  draft  has  been  long 
overdue.  It  is  imfortunate  that  it  only 
became  a  live  Issue  when  demands  for 
manpower  rose  to  a  point  where  the  in- 
equities could  no  longer  be  glossed  over. 

The  core  of  tbe  administration  plan 
constituted  one  of  many  powtole  ap- 
proaches to  remedy  the  uncertainties 
wUeh  oonfroat  young  men  faced  with 
tbe  pnMiieet  of  militazy  servloe.  The  plan 
combined  a  period  of  maximum  liability 
for  19-year-olds  with  a  random  selection 
device. 

There  are  a  number  of  inconsistencies 


and  Inequities  in  ttie  present  system, 
which  it  was  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
consider.  These  wer«  examined  in  detail 
in  the  Marshall  report,  and  they  should 
have  been  confronted. 

Instead  of  a  broad  reform,  we  liave 
before  us  today  the  same  old  system, 
with  new  inequities. 

S.  1432  requires  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  give  precedence  to  draft  cases 
even  though  the  Attorney  General  stated : 

It  iB  ahnply  not  practical  to  demand  that 
the  courts  give  abBolute  priority  to  the  dis- 
position of  any  one  class  of  criminal  cases 
regardless  of  the  urgency  or  importance  of 
other  pending  matters. 

The  legislation  would  remove  the  In- 
centive to  doctors,  which  encourages 
them  to  devote  urgently  needed  service 
to  the  Peace  Corjis  and  Public  Health 
Service  programs.  This  cliange  was  not 
prompted  by  any  severe  shortage  of  mili- 
tary doctors,  but  out  of  a  petty  and  puri- 
tanical demand  for  military  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  for  other 
priorities. 

It  explicitly  pr<rfUbits  judicial  review 
of  draft  classificatlotis,  unless  a  citizen 
violates  the  law  and  risks  severe  penalty, 
if  he  believes  he  has  been  unfairly  classi- 
fied. 

In  practice,  it  would  permit  graduate 
students  in  the  sciences  to  pyramid  de- 
fermmts,  while  discriminating  against 
students  in  the  humanities.  I  tmi  afraid 
the  language  of  this  bill  demonstrates 
that  himianists  are  ae  urgently  needed  by 
this  coimtry  as  scientists. 

The  questions  of  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  local  draft  boards,  arbitrary  pro- 
cedures, and  inequities  in  those  proce- 
dures are  not  dealt  with  at  all. 

Most  critically,  the  core  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  has  been  rendered  more  con- 
fusing than  the  existing  system.  The 
President  is  expected  to  Include  in  the 
category  of  primary  liability  19-year- 
olds  and  recent  graduates  or  24-year- 
olds.  But  in  view  of  the  specific  proscrip- 
tion of  random  selection,  who  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  by  what  method?  If  the 
present  procedure,  calling  the  oldest  first 
vrtthln  each  category.  Is  followed,  then 
all  of  the  graduates  will  be  called  be- 
fore the  19-year-olds.  Other  formulas, 
such  as  selection  according  to  month  of 
birth,  are  equally  confusing. 

Although  the  random  selection  sys- 
tem, which  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
proposal  to  call  the  yoimgest  first,  was 
not  ideal,  it  was  at  least  workable.  If 
this  bill  is  passed,  we  will  be  saddled 
with  a  less  feasible,  more  unjust  draft 
system  than  the  one  we  have  now — for 
4  more  years.  Congress  is  neglecting  its 
obligation  to  mUlions  of  young  men  by 
falling  to  reform  an  archaic  system  and 
by  failing  to  confront  the  inequities. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MoHSE]  and  I  have  joined  in 
a  statement  summarizing  our  position 
OD.  this  ccMiference  report.  Our  conclu- 
Bi<xis  are  as  follows: 

STATEMTNT  BT  CONGRKSMAir  Chaeles  McC. 
MaTSIAS,  RzrUET.lCAlr,  or  MARTLAItB,  AND 
CONGSEBSMAN    7.    BKADFOKD    MOSSS,    REPOB- 

ucaK,  ov  MAasACH  uULi-n 

The  Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minority 
Members  and  tbe  entire  membership  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  ln^>rove  the 


Selective  Service  Syston.  It  la  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  other  body  has  neither  shown 
the  wUliBgness  to  accept  constructive 
changes  nor  tbe  cooperation  to  adopt  the 
fruits  of  the  House  Labors. 

We  therefore  have  concluded  that  we 
cannot  supjKjrt  the  conference  report. 

The  House  version  cl  8.  1433.  which  we  did 
support,  made  only  limited  reforms,  far  short 
of  the  changes  which  Republicans  have  ad- 
vocated for  some  time.  But  tbe  House  bill 
did  Include  one  essential  improvement.  It 
provided  for  the  setting  of  clear,  nationwide 
standards  for  draft  classLflcation  and  de- 
ferment— standards  which  would  guaran- 
tee that  young  men  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  receive  similar  treatment  no 
matter   where   they   live. 

Under  the  present  system,  national  guide- 
lines for  classification  are  so  general  and 
vague  that  they  provide  practically  no  guid- 
ance at  all.  Local  boards,  lacking  any  unl- 
fonn  direction,  have  developed  different  and 
conflicting  policies,  so  that  the  status  ol  a 
teacher,  a  poUceman,  a  fireman  or  a  law 
student  is  determined  by  chance — the  chance 
of  where  be  happens  to  report. 

National  standards  would  not  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  discretion  of  local  boards 
in  individual  cases,  but  uould  minimize  in- 
equities and  Inconsistencies,  and  would  re- 
move much  of  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty which  so  many  young  Americans  mu«t 
now  endure.  We  deeply  regret  that  even  this 
limited  reform  hae  been  so  severely  diluted 
In  the  conference  report. 

Our  military  manpower  poUcles  directly 
affect  mcH'e  American  families  in  a  more 
personal  way  than  any  other  Federal  pro- 
grana,  including  the  Income  tax.  Our  debt  to 
the  young  men  called  to  military  service  has 
not  been  prof>erly  acknowledged  by  the 
hasty  and  restricted  Congressional  debates 
this  year.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  our 
colleagues  for  fundamental,  necessary 
changes  In  Selective  Service  poUclee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unseemly  speed  with  which  the  House 
rushed  through  its  version  of  the  selective 
service  law  on  May  25  certainly  did  not 
add  any  respect  for  the  legislative  process. 
The  conference  report  now  presented  to 
us  Is  doubly  objectionable  since  It  Is 
much  worse  than  the  bill  originally 
passed  by  the  House  and  does  nothing 
more  than  to  compound  the  inequities  oi 
the  present  draft  system. 

Although  the  present  draft  law 
perpetuates  racial  and  economic  dis- 
crimination, the  conference  report  does 
notliing  to  make  the  selective  service 
operation  more  equitable.  There  are  not 
even  any  provisions  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  discrimination  against  the  Negro 
in  the  composition  of  the  local  draft 
boards. 

Whereas  the  House  originally  advo- 
cated a  requirement  for  imiform  national 
standards  for  draft  classification  and 
deferment,  In  place  of  the  vague  guide- 
lines that  govern  the  local  boards,  the 
conference  report  rejected  language 
which  would  require  the  development 
and  establishment  of  rigid  national 
standards  for  deferments  and  their  uni- 
form administration  throughout  tbe 
United  States. 

Despite  the  President's  request  that 
sK'ious  deliberation  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  college  undergraduate  defer- 
ment, the  continuation  of  the  deferment 
was  decided  upon  with  Uttle  or  no  discus- 
sion. The  retention  of  deferments  for 
those  graduate  students  and  for  those 
occupations  that  are  found  to  be  in  the 
national  mterest  will  only  result  in  the 


same  pyramiding  of  deferments  and  in- 
consistent Judgments  that  current^ 
occur. 

The  conference  report  turns  the  clock 
backward  on  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
scientious objectors.  The  special  appel- 
late procedures  for  the  determination  of 
claims  of  conscientious  objection  which 
allow  for  an  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  provision  which  has 
been  in  the  law  since  1940,  was  elimi- 
nated. Although  the  present  provisions 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  op- 
erate effectively  both  In  time  of  peace 
and  in  time  of  conflict,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  only  result  in  compounded 
administrative  and  legal  problems. 

There  is  no  virtue  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation that  would  give  the  Congress  a 
potential  veto  over  the  lottery  method  of 
selection  that  the  President  said  he  in- 
tends to  institute  by  January  1, 1969.  The 
conference  report  makes  no  provision  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  just  method  of 
selection  for  those  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  serve. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  selective 
service  amendments  relating  to  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  oCQcers 
serving  to  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  will  be  very 
severe.  The  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference report  are  neither  equitable  nor 
workable.  They  cut  off  a  major  medical 
manpower  resoiut^e  without  offering  any 
alternatives  to  the  affected  agencies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence report  prompted  five  members  of 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service,  led  by 
Burke  Marshall,  to  state  that  it  "pro- 
hibits the  changes  that  the  National  Ad- 
visoiy  Commission  thought  essential  to  a 
fair  and  efficient  draft."  Twenty-three 
Members  of  the  Senate  cast  their  votes 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
makes  no  attempt  to  reform  the  defl- 
clencies  to  the  present  draft  law.  It  Just 
extends  the  toequltles  and  a  compulsory 
military  conscription  system  for  4  more 
years.  This  is  totally  unacceptable  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  this  re- 
port. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  377,  nays  29,  not  voting  27,  as 
follows: 


Abbltt 

Abemethjr 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HX. 

Anderson. 

Tenix. 
Andrews.  Al*. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
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TEAS — 377 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
BatUn 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Beta 
BevlU 
Btwtsr 


Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BtatnU 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Bt*y 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 


Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhm,  V*. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleeon 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Bjrrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

CahlU 

Carter 

Ciasey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oaixa 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Bdmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Ia. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felghan 
PUher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Qallflanakla 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Qannats 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
QUbert 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrUBtha 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
HaUeck 
Halpem 


HamUton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HecUer,  Maas. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
H\mt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kanten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 

King,  Ciaif . 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwaa 
Kleppe 
Kluczynaki 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathtas,  CalU. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeeklU 

Michel 

MUler,  CalU. 

Miller,  Ohio 

BUlls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlse 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

0'Bara,m. 

CKonsU 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neal,  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Ptmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Beld.m. 

Held,  N.T. 

BeUel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Fa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BoetenkowBkl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satter&eld 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggen 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sum  van 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 


Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 


Adams 

Ashley 

BoUtng 

Burton,  CalU. 

Carey 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Curtis 


Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

WUaon.Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 
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Foley 

Praser 

Gonzales 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 

mcks 

Kastenmeler 

Leggett 


Edwards,  Calif .  Mathias,  Md. 
Flndley  Morse,  Mass. 

NOT  VOTING — 37 


Wydlet 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tatea 

Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwaeb 


Nlz 

Pike 

Bees 

Rosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Taft 

Udall 

VanDecrlin 


Brown,  Calif.       LalrtI 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Celler 

Cleveland 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Downing 

Flno 

Hanna 

Hardy 


Moore 
CHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
Pool 

PurceU 
Reuas 
Rouab 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 


Bisk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Utt 

WUliama.  Miss. 

Wilson. 

CbariesH. 
Younger 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  aiuioimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Reuse 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Flno. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  LalM. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'Han  of  Ifichlgaa  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  wmiams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Tounger. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  and  Mr. 
CAREY  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Bptaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  which  to  revise 
smd  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENALTIES  FOR  DESECRA'nON  OP 
THE  FLAG 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  510  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  610 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  to  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C<»iimlttM 
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of  th«  Whol*  HouM  on  Vxe  State  of  the 
TTnlon  for  tbe  eoiulderatlon  of  the  bill  (HR. 
10480)  to  prcOilbit  desecration  of  the  flag, 
and  for  other  purjXMes.  After  general  de- 
bate, whleta  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bUl  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coi,- 
icEK]  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COi2KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qtm- 
iXN]  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  so-called  desecration  of  the  flag 
bill  which  we  welcome  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  floor  here,  after  some  delay.  It 
Is  an  open  rule  providing  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  after  which,  of  course, 
It  will  be  open  for  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
humble  Member  of  the  House — and  I 
do  not  propose  to  wave  the  flag  here;  I 
w8Jit  to  observe  that  In  my  opinion  this 
bill  is  long  overdue. 

Now,  It  is  true  that  the  various  States 
of  tbe  Union  have  laws  covering  this 
subject  matter  of  the  desecration  of  the 
flag.  They  are  not  uiilf  orm  nor  have  they 
always  been  observed,  unfortunately,  or 
utilized  In  certain  instances.  This  would 
become  a  Federal  statute.  It  would  re- 
quire a  JaU  sentence  and  a  possible  fine 
or  possible  fine  and  a  Jail  sentence,  or 
both,  for  the  desecration  of  the  flag. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
It.  But  the  bill  Is  so  brief  that  I  Just 
want  to  read  the  pertinent  parts  thereof. 
The  appropriate  section  of  the  code  Is 
amended  to  provide  a  new  section: 

(a)  Whoever  casts  contempt  upon  any  flag 
of  ttw  United  States  by  publicly  mutUaUng, 
defacing,  defiling,  burning  or  trampling  upon 
It  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or 
tmprtfmed  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  term 
"flag  of  tbe  United  States"  as  used  in  this 
section— 

*  *  *  shall  include  any  flag,  standard,  colors, 
ensign,  or  any  XJlcture  or  representation  of 
either,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  either,  made 
of  any  substance  or  represented  on  any  sub- 
Stance,  of  any  size  evidently  purporting  to  be 
either  of  said  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign 
Of  tlie  Utated  States  at  Amertca,  or  a  pic- 
ture •  •  • 

And  ao  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  rerj  aUe  friend  fn^n  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ques- 
tions were  raised  on  this  bill  in  the 
Comxnittee  on  tbe  Judiciary.  One  was 
vtaettaor  or  not  the  flag  could  be  dese- 
cxBtad  taiy  word  ot  moirth.  Obviously  ttiat 
Is  not  so. 


The  gentleman  has  Just  pointed  out 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  desecration  must  be  by  defiling, 
tearing,  or  burning.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  ask  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  well — it  is  clear,  is  it  not, 
that  to  call  the  flag,  for  instance,  a  "dirty 
rag"  does  not  constitute  an  offense.  It 
must  be  a  physical  act,  done  in  public. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

I  say  to  the  very  «ble  lawyer,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  bi  the  House,  it  is 
my  understanding  there  must  be  some 
overt  act  in  connection  with  the  dese- 
cration of  the  flag. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  second  question 
raised  in  the  committee  was  whether  or 
not  an  intent  must  be  shown  that  who- 
ever publicly  desecrated  the  fiag  must 
have  intended  to  bring  about  the  dese- 
cration. 

Now,  it  Is  obvious  again  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  bill  that  there  need  be  no 
specific  proof  of  intent.  But  let  me  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  that 
this  is  the  usual  procedure,  the  usual 
crux  of  the  offense  in  connection  with  any 
violent  offense.  For  example,  we  have  an 
offense  in  every  State  called  "assault 
and  battery."  If  I  punch  someone  on 
the  nose  it  need  not  be  proved  that  I 
intended  to  hit  him.  If  I  stick  a  knife 
into  somebody  under  the  crime  of  aggra- 
vated battery,  I  need  not  prove  that  I 
Intended  to  cut  the  gentleman  because 
the  performance  of  the  physical  act  it- 
self constitutes  sufQcient  proof  of  intent. 
And  that  Is  true  in  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  desecration  of  the 
flag  by  tearing  it,  defiling  it,  or  burning 
it  in  public,  carries  with  it  the  nominal 
proposition  that  the  man  Intends  the 
usual  results  of  his  voluntary  action. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Again  I  agree  with  the 
able  lawyer,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana   [Mr.  WrLLis]. 

My  friends,  I  am  stire  that  all  of  you — 
and  I  say  all  of  you  advisedly — were 
alarmed  when  you  saw  a  picture  a  few 
months  ago  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  being  burned  on  for- 
eign soil,  but  then  I  am  sure  you  must, 
as  I  was,  have  been  horrified  when  you 
saw  a  picture  which  was  carried  all  over 
this  country  in  the  i^iress,  and  I  am  sure 
in  foreign  lands  as  well,  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  being  burned  in  anger 
and  in  disrespect  in  a  public  park  of  a 
great  city  of  these  United  States  of 
America. 

I  cald  I  was  not  going  to  attempt  to 
become  eloquent  and  I  shall  not.  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  Oils  group  of  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  people,  who  have  been 
sent  here  to  the  Congress  to  represent 
their  people,  what  this  flag  means,  and 
what  it  stands  for. 

It  is  the  flag  that  was  created  and  bom 
of  the  revolution  in  the  creation  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  flag  that  we  honor,  that  we 
have  honored  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country. 

I  recall  as  a  small  boy  one  of  the  most 
vivid  pictures  that  I  ever  saw  In  a  text- 
book and  which  I  still  have  in  my  mind — 
a  picture  in  an  elementaJT  history  book 
in  a  little  public  school  which  I  at- 


tended— it  was  the  picture  of  a  man  and. 
if  I  recall  because  I  have  not  checked  on 
it  recently,  his  name  was  Sergeant 
Jasper.  It  was  a  picture  of  him  sur- 
mounting the  bulwark  amid  a  hall  of 
enemy  bullets  to  replace  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  that  had  been  shot  down 
in  one  of  the  many  battles  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  It  made  a  very 
vivid  impression  upon  me,  and  gave  my 
young  mind  a  significant  appreciation. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worn  the  uni- 
form of  our  country — those  of  you  who 
arrive  here  in  the  morning  and  see  thn 
flag  of  this  great  Republic  flying  ovbt 
this  Capitol  and  over  all  of  the  public 
buildings — and  when  you  attend  ball- 
games,  you  hear  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  even  in  all  the  excitement 
leading  up  to  a  football  game,  the  people 
stand  in  reverence  and  in  silence  to  hear 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

This  flag  means  something.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  America.  This  is  not  the 
desecration  of  some  ordinary  piece  of  rag 
or  a  piece  of  cloth.  This  is  stabbing  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Republic  when  the 
flag  is  defiled. 

I  would  not  think  there  would  be 
many,  if  any,  votes  against  this  bill— I 
certainly  hope  not. 

But  I  do  want  to  comment  on  Just  one 
thing  about  the  bill.  Although  I  thought 
the  committee  was  a  bit  laggard  in  re- 
porting it  out,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  including  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  would  not  preempt  the 
State  laws  upon  this  subject. 

I  refer  to  this  doctrine  of  preemption 
that  has  grown  around  here — particu- 
larly over  In  that  marble  palace— that 
where  a  State  law  is  in  effect,  but  the 
Congress  has  legislated  in  that  field  of 
law,  the  State  law  is  null  and  void.  This 
bill  specifically  provides  that  the  State 
law  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  that  and  I  also  want 
to  suggest  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  there  is  also  a  bill  resting 
in  your  committee  which  would  do  that 
for  all  bills  that  are  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  in  other  words  do  away 
with  this  doctrine  of  preemption.  I  have 
a  bill  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  do  exactly  that. 

I  hope  we  may  have  your  considera- 
tion in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  may  consume  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

First,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CoLicERl  for  his  devotion  to 
his  country,  to  his  duty,  and  for  his  re- 
marks here  on  the  floor  in  regard  to  this 
resolution  and  this  bill. 

Also,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col' 
league  Mr.  Colmer,  as  eliairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  his  leader- 


ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Without  his  help  the  road 
which  led  forward  to  today  would  have 
been  more  difBeult.  He  has  done  his  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  America  a  great 
service. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!, 
who  held  hearings  on  this  bill.  My  thanks 
to  all  who  gave  a  helping  hand  to  make 
this  day  a  reality. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
ably  explained.  House  Resolution  510  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H Jl. 
10480,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  name 
Is  one  of  10  Members  on  the  bilL 

For  all  of  us  and  all  those  like  us 
whose  hearts  are  fllled  with  patriotism 
and  love  and  respect  for  all  that  our  flag 
lymbolizes,  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
anyone  could  be  so  bold,  thankless,  and 
thoughtless  as  to  scar  in  any  way  the 
traditional  symbol  of  our  free  land. 

Yet  we  need  only  pick  up  a  new8pai>er 
or  see  or  hear  a  newscast  to  be  aware 
that  in  this  country  today  there  are 
those  who  would,  and  do,  abuse  and  in- 
sult our  flag,  and  even  go  to  such  lengths 
as  to  publicily  bum  it  in  defiance  and 
disgust.  The  flag  that  is  being  desecrated 
today  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  national 
standards  of  the  world,  the  symbol  which 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  so  movingly  de- 
KTibedas: 

Wsabed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
blooming, 

Snatclied  from  the  altars  of  Insolent  foes. 

Burning  with  star-flres,  but  never  con- 
suming. 

Flash  Its  broad  ribbons  of  Uly  rose. 

Vainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  would  rend  It, 
Vslnly  his  worshippers  pray  for  lU  fall, 
TbousandB  have  died  for  it,  mlllona  defend  It, 
Emblem  of  Justice  and  mercy  to  all. 

"Emblem  of  Justice"  the  poet  calls  our 
flag,  so  it  is — and  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
not  just  for  our  own  people  but  for  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children 
around  the  globe.  From  the  very  awsik- 
enlng  of  our  Nation,  the  sons  of  liberty 
sought  to  display  a  standard  that  would 
be  the  ssmibol  of  the  freedom  which  they 
so  earnestly  desired  and  for  which  they 
would  give  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
there  were  colonial  or  regimental  flags 
by  the  score,  and  symbols  aboimded  from 
the  pine  trees  to  beavers,  anchors,  and 
rattlesnakes.  The  brave  and  daring 
colonists  used  slogans  on  their  flags — 
"Liberty  or  Death."  "Hope,"  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me,"  and  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven,"  were  Just  a  few. 

As  the  pursuit  of  liberty  moved  the 
colonists  farther  and  farther  from  the 
mother  country  and  the  fires  of  revolu- 
Hon  scorched  the  ties  that  bound 
America  to  Oreat  Britatoi,  the  flag  of  the 
evolution— the  grand  Union  flag  with 
13  stripes  alternating  red  and  white— 
waved  proudly  over  more  and  more  of  the 
land. 

Mnally  on  June  14,  1777,  the  Contl- 
i^ental  Congress  rescived: 

h.^L****  fl«W  of  the  ttalrtewi  United  States 
oe  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white: 
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that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  oonstellatlon. 

The  stars  were  arranged  In  a  circle  so 
that  no  colony  would  take  precedence 
over  another. 

George  Washington  described  its  sym- 
bolism: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty. 

Under  this  flag,  the  Revolution  was 
brought  to  its  glorious  end,  and  the  flrst 
President  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
augurated. 

By  1794,  the  flag  had  changed  again  to 
represent  the  admission  of  Vermont  and 
Kentucky,  and  15  stars  and  stripes 
adorned  the  liberty  flag. 

The  return  to  the  original  13  red  and 
white  stripes  was  permanently  author- 
ized in  1818,  and  only  the  number  of 
stars  has  changed  since  then  to  repre- 
sent each  additional  State. 

Almost  150  years  later,  we  have  50 
stars  on  that  field  of  blue,  and  our  proud 
banner  has  flown  around  the  world.  Let 
us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history — to 
Valley  Forge,  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,  San  Juan  Hill,  along  the 
Mame,  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Pork  Chop  Hill, 
Our  flag  has  always  been  the  sjmibol  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  Truly  thousands 
have  cheered  it  and  millions  have  been 
Inspired  by  it — the  "emblem  of  Justice 
and  mercy  to  all." 

Last  Memorial  Day  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  beiiig  the  speaker  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn.  At  my  right  the 
American  flag  was  proudly  flying  and 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  tmd  over  in  the 
distance  were  the  white  crosses,  row  on 
row,  marking  the  graves  of  our  dead  who 
lie  beneath  the  cold  sod. 

The  words  from  the  poem  "In  Fland- 
ers Fields"  came  to  mind: 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  Ue 

In  Flanders  fields. 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  tbe  foe; 

To  you  from  falUng  hands  we  throw 
Tbe  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  BhaU  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  well  as  my 
dear  friend  from  Tennessee,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  for  the  woik  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the 
same  time  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see testified  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
His  testimony  was  fllled  with  patriotism, 
most  eloquently  presented,  and  certainly 
I  knoiw,  I  penonally,  as  well  as  the 
American  people  oonipIlmeDt  the  gentle- 
man tor  his  devotion  to  his  Nation  and 
for  tbe  extent  ot  tte  patitotisi&  he  dis- 
plays here  today. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  indlama  [Mr. 
Roudebubh]  also  for  his  devotion  smd  for 
having  introduced  the  flrst  bill  to  pre- 
vent desecration  of  the  flag.  He  has  done 
a  magnlflcent  Job  in  steering  this  meas- 
ure to  where  it  is  today. 

We  must  not  break  faith  with  our 
honored  dead,  those  who  passed  the 
torch  of  freedom  on  to  us  with  the  chal- 
lenge to  hold  it  high. 

On  Memorial  Day  1966,  the  flag  so 
proudly  flying  was  an  inspiring  sight 
knowing  full  well  that  these  men  had 
served  it  so  gallantly  at  war  and  at  peace. 
Thousands  and  thousands  and  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  brave  young  mpn  have 
given  their  lives  to  protect  our  flag  and 
to  preserve  our  freedom. 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

At  Valley  Ftwge,  the  Continental  Army, 
under  tbe  command  of  Oen.  George 
Washington,  set  up  camp  after  a  long, 
treacherous  march  through  the  snow  and 
freezing  cold.  Washington,  in  his  own 
words,  described  it  this  way: 

To  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  without  blankets  to  lie  upon, 
without  shoes — for  the  want  of  which  their 
marches  might  be  traced  by  tbe  Mood  from 
their  feet — and  also  as  often  without  pro- 
vtsloDs  as  with  them,  Tn«.Ty><<Tig  through  tha 
froet  and  snow. 

By  the  time  the  camp  was  evacuated,  5 
months  later,  3,000  had  died  as  a  result 
of  privation,  starvation,  and  suffering  r 
2,300  more  were  sick  and  Hi-equipped  and 
had  to  be  left  behind. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  dls 
We  shall  not  sleep  .  .  . 

The  bombardment  of  l^jrt  McHenxy 
during  the  War  of  1812  Ut  up  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  as  the  dawn  slowly 
awakened,  an  American  prisoner  on  one 
of  the  British  ships  waited  and  watched 
for  the  sight  of  the  flag  over  the  fort  As 
the  stars  and  stripes  became^yislble 
through  the  mist,  his  anotions  burst 
forth — "O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's 
early  light"  and  was  bom  oar  national 
anthem. 

During  the  ClvU  War,  brother  against 
brother,  in  a  bitter  flght  to  keep  this 
country  under  one  flag.  Blood  ran  red 
on  many  battlefields — ^Port  Sumter, 
Gettysburg.  Chlckamauga.  Antietam, 
BoQ  Run,  and  hundreds  of  others.  In 
the  end.  Old  Glory  again  ftnied  over  a 
united  country,  and  tiiousands  and 
thousands  of  brave  men  lay  buried  be- 
neath the  sod. 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  thiow 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

It  was  following  the  great  War  Be- 
tween the  States  that  the  traditicn  of 
Memorial  Day  was  inaugurated.  In  the 
100  yesu^  since  that  time,  the  honor  rolls 
of  our  war  dead  have  midtipUed  and 
multiplied. 

Worid  War  I— 

Tato  misty  spray  and  blazing  fire. 
We  slowly  crept  with  eadteas  ttre. 
Against  our  lines,  with  bayonate  ralnerl 
Tbe  troops  of  Kalaw  gravely  | 


Barbed  wire,  hand  frautdes, 
trenches,  foot  stdc^rs,  nlpanB,  flanhtng 
baiyoDets — on«  of  tb*  moat  honrftle  wan 

in  the  history  of  our  country. 
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HungiT.  fighting  to  the  death,  gal- 
lantly hiddlng  Old  Oloiy,  our  brave 
young  men  never  faltered.  Theirs  was  to 
do  and  to  die.  On  foreign  soil,  the 
crosses  row  on  row  are  there  as  they 
are  In  Arlington. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  ub  who  die 
We  BhaU  not  sleep,  though  poppiee  grow. 
In  nandera  flelda. 

World  War  n— Iwo  Jlma — 30,000 
marines  hurled  themselves  at  21.000 
Japanese.  A  murderous,  interlocking 
sheet  of  shot  and  shrapnel  rained  upon 
the  American  troops  as  they  assaulted 
the  Island.  Within  an  hour,  the  beach 
was  littered  with  American  bodies,  with 
guns,  burning  Jeeps,  and  useless  landing 
boats.  But  still  the  landing  waves  came 
on.  and  still  marines  climbed  terraces, 
moving  inland,  always  seeking  the  high 
ground. 

When  the  marines  reached  the  top  of 
Mount  Suribachi,  they  raised  a  piece  of 
pipe  upright  and  from  the  end  of  the 
pipe  fluttered  the  American  flag.  By  then 
that  flag  had  16,000  American  lives,  and 
another  7,800  wounded. 

To  you  from  falling  bands  we  throw 
Tlie  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

Jn  Korea,  that  mountainous,  hoetlle 
terrain.  Americans  fought  at  Inchon,  on 
Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  oo.  Bloody  Ridge. 
Unflinchingly,  our  men  took  up  their 
guns.  The  American  soldiers  daringly 
and  persistently  did  their  Job  to  do  and 
to  die.  liet  these  scenes  from  the  pages 
of  history  forever  be  a  reminder  of  what 
It  cost  to  be  free. 

If  7e  break  faith  with  tu  who  die 
We  ahaU  not  sleep  .  .  . 

Before  I  get  into  Vietnam,  I  brought 
with  me  today  these  pictures  to  show 
what  happens  in  public  demonatrations 
when  there  are  those  who  would  take  the 
flag,  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—yes, even  mlUlons — of  men  to 
keep  It  free  and  bum  it  in  contanpt  of 
this  country.  I  say,  if  our  flag  is  worth 
dying  for,  it  is  worth  protecting. 

Today  the  sun  never  sets  on  our  be- 
loved flag.  lliousandB  of  miles  from  this 
committee  room,  many  of  our  young  men 
are  dying  at  this  very  minute  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  principles  and  beliefs  that 
we  hold  most  dear  and  most  sacred.  But 
here  in  the  dtles,  torn  amidst  riots  and 
demonstrations,  these  same  principles 
and  beliefs  are  ignored,  and  our  flag  has 
become  one  of  the  targets  at  which  are 
hurled  Insults  of  all  kinds. 

In  Vietnam  our  men  are  dying  this 
very  minute  for  this  flag  that  we  love  so 
dearly. 

The  last  thing  many  of  them  see  be- 
fore they  close  their  eyes  to  go  into  an- 
other world  Is  this  flag. 

Yes.  the  colors  in  our  flag  are  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  blue.  Let  us  ask  the 
question  today — how  bright  are  the  col- 
ors— the  red.  white,  and  blue — down  deep 
In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans?  When 
those  colors  start  to  fade  our  freedom 
starts  to  fade. 

But  what  can  the  Federal  Oovemment 
do  to  stop  such  insults  to  our  national 
standard?  Do  we  have  a  Federal  law  to 
protect  from  such  abuse  the  (me  symbol 


that  has  from  the  beginning  of  this  Na- 
tion been  the  symbol  of  our  Federal 
union  of  "from  many  one"?  We  aU  know 
we  do  not  have  a  law,  but  we  should  and 
must  have  one.  In  all  logic  and  reason- 
ableness, the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
be  capable  of  protecting  those  symbols 
that  embody  our  Kation's  principles. 

Charles  Sumner  stated  in  his  "Are  We 
a  Nation?" 

There  Is  the  national  flag. 

He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  States'  flag — 
it  is  not — it  is  our  national  flag. 

He  must  be  cold.  Indeed,  who  can  look 
upon  Its  folds  rlppllag  In  the  breeze  without 
pride  of  country. 

Sumner  continued: 

Our  flag  should  be  "cherished  by  aU  our 
hearts,"  and  should  be  upheld  by  aU  oiur 
hands." 

The  patriotism  which  evoked  such 
sentiments  over  100  years  ago,  is  not 
dead  today;  in  fact,  because  of  the 
glorious  history  that  has  followed  in 
these  past  100  years,  our  patriotism 
should  be  even  higher  and  more  pro- 
found. In  many  areas  it  Is.  But  when 
flag-burnings  overshadow  and  take  the 
headlines  from  those  who  would  uphold 
our  flag,  who  would  die  for  It,  we  must 
take  steps  to  see  that  these  detractors 
receive  the  punishment  which  their 
actions  merit. 

If  these  young  rebels  ever  stopped  to 
consider  the  vast  spiritual  and  moral 
resources  of  this  Nation,  the  fantastic 
commitments  we  have  made  to  insure 
freedom,  and  the  lesponslbilltles  we  and 
our  forebearers  have  assumed  to  ordain 
and  establish — and  continue — this  free 
union  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
surely  they  would  be  less  hasty  in  their 
actions  of  disrespect.  If  they  would  only 
go  further  to  compare  our  lives  to  those 
in  communistic  and  socialistic  countries, 
I  am  sin's  that  they  would  be  much  more 
appreciative  of  what  they  have. 

Youth  has  and  will  always  be  impul- 
sive, but  their  impulsiveness  cannot  ex- 
cuse their  irresponsible  actions  of  dis- 
respect and  disdain.  Whether  they  like 
it  or  will  admit  it,  there  are  certain  au- 
thorities— In  the  home.  In  the  state.  In 
the  churches,  and  in  the  Nation — and 
the  purpose  of  these  authorities  Is  not 
to  do  everything  to  their  liking. 

That  does  not  mean  that  no  one  cai 
disagree  with  the  policies  of  those  in 
authority,  but  there  are  boimds  in  which 
these  disagreements  are  to  be  manifested. 
I  feel  that  when  anyone  goes  so  far  as  to 
desecrate  our  beloved  flag  for  his  own 
personal  satlsfactton,  he  has  gone  too 
far.  The  proper  authority  must  step  in 
and  take  appropriate  action,  and  I  believe 
my  bill  as  set  out  in  HJl.  10480  sets  pen- 
alties on  those  who  would  publicly  muti- 
late, deface,  defile,  defy,  trample  upon, 
or  cast  contempt,  cither  by  word  or  act, 
upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign 
of  the  United  States.  My  only  concern 
is  that  the  not  more  than  f  1,000  fine  and 
not  more  than  1  year  in  prison  are  not 
sufElcient  penalties  for  such  actions.  I 
recommend  that  the  fine  be  increased  to 
not  more  than  $10,tOO  and  imprisonment 
to  not  more  than  6  years. 

Let  all  of  us  bring  a  new  surge  of  pa- 
triotism to  our  Nfttion  by  showing  our 


people  that  we  do  care  what  happens  to 
the  symbol  of  our  great  Nation.  That  we 
do  deplore  any  desecration  of  our  flag 
that  we  will  not  permit  this  defilement  of 
oiu-  national  standard  to  continue  unac- 
counted for. 

Patriotism  is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  nor  is  it  always  wUdly  evident 
but  there  are  times  when  this  deep  love 
of  our  country  and  all  it  stands  for  must 
be  unfurled.  In  these  troubled  times, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  now  it  must  be 
manifested.  We  cannot  casually  Ignore 
the  acts  against  our  fiag  as  temporary 
as  a  passing  fantasy  of  the  young.  We 
must  act  positively,  and  again  express 
our  support  and  abiding  loyalty  to  our 
flag. 

We  punish  people  for  mishandling  our 
postage  and  money,  but  not  for  what 
they  do  to  our  national  flag — that  flag 
that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  de- 
scribed as  "the  embodiment,  not  of  sen- 
timent, but  of  history.  It  represents,"  lie 
said,  "the  experiences  made  by  men  and 
women,  the  experiences  of  those  who  die 
and  live  imder  that  flag." 

Or  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote: 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  It  sees  a  NaUon'a 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself,  and  whatever  may  be  tta  symbols,  lu 
Insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag  ths 
Oovemment,  the  principles,  the  truths,  the 
lilstory  which  belongs  to  the  Nation  that  seU 
it  forth. 

We  have  specific  Federal  laws  which 
govern  the  display  of  our  flag,  and  these 
laws  are  written  in  great  detail.  On  June 
22,  1942,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  approved  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
codifying  existing  customs  and  rules  gov- 
erning the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
civilians. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  we  have 
never  as  yet  adopted  a  law  to  specify 
what  should  be  done  when  these  statutes 
are  not  kept  or  when  the  flag  receives 
even  worse  treatment. 

In  earlier  times,  it  was  thought  better 
to  kill  anyone  who  would  harm  the  Amer- 
can  flag  rather  than  let  it  be  mistreated 
In  any  way.  In  an  official  dispatch  to  the 
Treasury  o£Bcer  in  New  Orleans  in  1861, 
John  Adams  Dix  said : 

If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  that  far, 
but  we  must  not  let  anyone  who  would 
harm  our  flag  go  scot  free. 

We  must  consider  the  morale  of  our 
people  here  at  home,  our  flghting  forces 
in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  world  reaction.  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  no  national 
flag  Is  as  easily  recognized  aroimd  the 
world  as  the  American  flag.  It  Is  difficult 
to  demand  apologies  from  other  coun- 
tries in  which  our  flag  is  burned  and 
torn  to  shreds,  when  we  do  nothing  here 
at  home  when  the  same  thing  happens. 
All  those  who  do  respect  our  land  and 
our  flag  must  wonder  why  we  ourselves 
do  not  care  more. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  accurate  to 
say  that  we  are  unconcerned,  but  I  do 
feel  that  we  have  not  been  concerned 
enough.  If  we  had  been,  we  would  have 
passed  this  legislation  long  ago,  and  thus 
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prevented  the  humlUstlng   expezlencea 

witnessed  In  our  cities  in  the  past  months. 

Let  us  not  tarry  any  longer.  Let  us 
rally  'round  the  flag,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  piliur^les  oi  freedom. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  sacriflees  made  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  died 
so  that  this  flag  we  all  love  so  dearly  can 
forever  wave  over  the  land. 

If  our  flag  is  worth  dying  for,  it  is 
worth  protecting. 

Today  I  am  reminded  of  a  young  soldier 
In  Vietnam  who,  foreseeing  his  death  in 
battle,  left  us  an  undying  memorial  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  our 
flag. 

I  shall  read  in  closing,  a  letter  from 
the  young  soldier  in  Vietnam,  which  was 
read  by  his  father  and  mother  after  he 
had  been  dead  for  30  days  and  had  been 
buried. 

It  was  on  a  bloody  battlefield  that  this 
young  man  had  volunteered  to  take  his 
buddsr's  place  in  a  patrol.  Walking  across 
the  rice  paddles  toward  a  mountain 
range,  he  cried  out,  "How  quiet  and  de- 
serted it  is — not  even  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing." 

Then  suddenly  the  flre  from  automatic 
rifles  seemed  to  come  out  of  every  bush. 
Tills  young  man  tried  to  save  the  life  of 
his  buddy  by  grabbing  hold  of  him  and 
pulling  him  to  the  bushes  to  safety.  He 
never  saw  the  rifle  the>enemy  pointed  at 
Hm  from  a  few  paces  away.  As  he 
straightened  up,  he  was  shot  in  the  back 
of  the  head  and  fell  over  dead. 

One  month  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
buddies  found  a  letter  under  the  dead 
soldier's  bunk,  a  letter  which  was  written 
while  he  was  yet  alive  and  that  had 
fallen  from  his  personal  belongings.  His 
commanding  o£Qcer  mailed  It  to  his 
home,  and  I  read  It  to  you  in  his  own 
words,  as  his  father  and  mother  read 
it  for  the  first  time — some  30  days  after 
be  was  buried. 

Dbab  Folks:  Tm  writing  this  letter  as  my 
last  one.  You're  probably  already  received 
word  that  I'm  dead  and  that  the  government 
vUhee  to  express  its  deepest  regret. 

Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I 
know  It  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my 
Country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of 
years  to  oome. 

I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  Hght  to  all  people 
opproased  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
Ood  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every  Amer- 
ican to  flght  for  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 
If  we  don't,  the  smells  of  free  air  could  be- 
came dark  and  damp  as  In  a  prison  cell. 

We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ouraelvee  in  a 
mirror,  much  lees  at  our  sons  and  daughters, 
because  we  know  wa  have  failed  our  Ood, 
our  Country,  and  our  future  generations. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought, 
whether  It  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Besides,  the 
Baying  goes,  "One  more  OI  from  Vietnam, 
St.  Peter,  I've  served  my  time  In  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy.  Nell,  Oale.  Horn  and 
Dad.  But  when  the  twins  and  Sandy's  kids 
get  old  enough,  they'll  probably  have  to  flght 
too.  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and  without  fear 
of  death  because  it  Is  worth  keeping  the  land 
free. 

I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Wllllama* 
EQgiifih  classes,  when  I  wm  a  freshman,  that 
said,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  Umea.  the 
brave  die  but  once." 

Don't  mourn  me,  mother,  for  Tm  happy  I 
died  fluting  my  Coimtry's  enemies,  and  I 
will  Uve  forever  In  people's  minds.  Tve  done 


what  I've  almfs  dreaned.  of.  Dent  mourn 
me.  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

God  bless  you  an  and  tak/6  eare.  I'U  be  see- 
ing you  in  heaven. 

Tour  loving  aoa  and  teother, 

BtrrcH. 

These  are  the  things  we  live  for.  "niese 
are  the  things  we  fight  for.  These  are  the 
things  we  die  for. 

If  our  fiag  is  worth  dying  for,  it  Is 
worth  protecting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  the  passage  of  the  bilL 
It  is  time  for  this  House  to  act. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUHiliEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions which  disturb  me. 

Ctoe  relates  to  the  necessity  far  this 
bill.  As  I  understand  it — and  I  believe  I 
am  correct — all  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  criminal 
statutes  which  would  cover  the  very  thing 
we  are  proposing  to  legislate  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York  the  statute  is  stronger  than  the  one 
we  have  under  consideration. 

If  this  Is  correct — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows — is  there  a  necessity 
for  this  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  wlU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  all  50  States 
do  have  legislation  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  State  of  New  York  does 
have  a  law  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  flag. 

Yet  I  bring  into  this  Chamber  a  blown- 
up  picture  of  a  flag-burning  episode  in 
Central  Park  in  New  York  City,  in  your 
State.  Despite  the  law  that  is  on  the 
books  in  New  York,  these  flag  burners 
go  Scot  free  with  not  an  ounce  of  effort 
put  forth  to  prosecute.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
this  is  a  Federal  flag,  it  is  a  national  fiag, 
it  is  a  flag  representing  our  freedom,  and 
it  Is  not  a  State  flag.  I  am  happy,  though, 
that  this  bill  does  not  preempt  the  right 
of  a  State  to  prosecute  if  that  State 
should  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  with  a  sad 
heart  that  the  State  of  New  York  would 
allow  these  goons  and  gooks  and  hoods 
publicly  to  desecrate  our  flag.  Ttds  goes 
on,  not  only  in  New  York  State  but  in 
many  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  as 
welL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question  on  a  problem 
that  distresses  me.  One  of  the  things  I 
am  sure  this  legislation  Is  aimed  at  Is  to 
make  sure  that  all  people  have  respect 
for  the  flag  and  the  institutions  which  it 
r^jreaents.  What  X  wonder  is  can  you 
legislate  respect  for  an  institution  or  for 
a  symbol  of  that  institution? 

Mr.  QUILAjEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  respect  can- 
not be  legislated.  I  tlilnk  It  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  that  in  this  country  we 
have  people  who  would  desecrate  the  flag, 
would  step  on  it,  bum  it,  trample  it,  and 
spit  on  it  in  contempt  without  any  re- 
spect for  what  it  stands  for.  Training 
starts  at  home.  I  was  taught  to  respect 
the  flag  as  a  kid,  and  I  have  never  lost 
that  respect.  If  it  is  old  fashioned  to 
respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 


then  I   say   we  need   more  old-faah- 
ionedlsm. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I^  US  assume  tbut 
we  cannot  tea<di  the  pec^le  engaged  in 
these  acts  reject  for  the  flaff.  If  we  pass 
this  law,  aawmiing  crimiual  pfinaltitw 
for  the  things  we  are  complaining  of, 
Uien  do  you  not  think  the  ezpressiaa  of 
these  people  might  be  turned  to  some 
other  acts  that  we  might  find  Just  as 
reprdienslble  and  then  we  would  have 
to  come  back  and  stop  that  form  of 
expression? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  not  yielding  any  fur- 
ther, because  we  have  plenty  of  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  wont  time, 
that  I  think  these  flag  burners  should 
be  taken  and  imprisoned,  fined,  or  both. 
I  think  the  1-year  penalty  is  not  stiff 
enough.  I  think  the  $1,000  flne  is  not 
stiff  enough.  The  prison  sentence  shook! 
be  at  least  5  years  and  the  flne  at  least 
$10,000. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  very  able  way  tiiat  he 
responded  to  the  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
say  the  American  public  was  absolutely 
appalled  to  find  in  the  situation  of  tJiese 
flag  burners  that  there  is  no  Federal 
statute  that  protected  the  American  flag 
and  pndilblted  the  desecration  o(  the 
American  flag.  So  CongresB  is  merely 
responding  to  a  public  need  to  provide 
a  congressional  act  to  take  care  of  the 
national  flag. 

May  I  say  further  this  leglslatlcm  does 
not  compel  any  particular  tyjie  of  con- 
duct. What  It  does  is  to  prohibit  offen- 
sive conduct,  offensive  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  direction 
of  the  legislation.  It  should  not  be  sug- 
gested that  there  is  any  positive  act  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  this  legislation,  but 
it  is  a  positive  prohibition  against  offen- 
sive acts  with  regard  to  the  symbol  of 
t^e  Nation. 

Mr.  QUILLKN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and,  before  yield- 
ing further,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
have  a  Federal  law  on  the  books  to  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  assassinate  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  And  that  was 
not  on  the  books  untU  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  a  Federal  law  on  tire  books 
making  It  a  Federal  offense  to  incor- 
rectly display  the  flag.  We  have  a  Fed- 
eral law  against  the  misuse  or  mishtm- 
dllng  of  the  postage  stamp. 

We  have  a  Federal  law  to  the  effect 
we  cannot  manufacture  or  mutilate 
our  own  money — currency  or  coin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opini<»i,  it  Is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  realized  its  re- 
sponsibility and  showed  to  the  entire 
world  what  this  flag  means  to  us.  la 
memory  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  freedom.  It  is  more  than  a  piece 
of  cloth — ^It  is  the  symbol  of  our  free- 
dom, of  our  country,  and  of  our  greatness 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Bfr.  QUIUiEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  and  thank  >iin>  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  just  as  there  are  posed 
many  questions  as  to  whether  we  should 
do  or  not  do  certain  things,  I  wish  to 
add  that  certainly  the  question  here  be- 
ing discussed  1b  not  whether  this  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  or  whether  it  is  not, 
but  can  we  legislate  what  Is  in  a  man's 
heart. 

Certainly,  no  one  in  this  House  feels 
that  we  can  legislate  what  goes  on  with- 
in the  mind  or  heart  of  a  man.  However, 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  everyone  feels 
that  we  cannot  do  away  with  our  laws 
against  murder  and  stealing  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  because  we  cannot 
legislate  morality.  This  leglslatiim  falls 
into  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  leg- 
islate contempt  for  our  flag  out  of  the 
hearts  of  certain  men  but,  certainly,  we 
can  at  -least  put  on  the  record  a  sug- 
gestion that  as  a  nation  we  feel  that  this 
Is  the  proper  and  decent  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  QUIIiLEN.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

BCr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  Federal  offense  to  counterfeit 
numey  but  is  it  not  also  a  Federal  offense 
to  mutilate  such  money? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Tb  mutilate  or  mis- 
handle it;  yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  To  mutilate  our 
coin  or  currency  is  a  Federal  offense  to- 
day, and  it  is  projxwed  here  to  give  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  same  type  of  protection  that  we  have 
given  to  the  currency  and  coins  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
says,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  people  who  will  not  respect  the  flag 
of  our  country,  and  whom  we  do  not 
seem  able  to  convince  with  reference  to 
respect  of  the  flag?"  I  will  ten  you  what 
I  believe  would  be  a  good  solution  to  it: 
Load  a  boat  full  of  them  and  take  them 
about  500  miles  out  in  the  ocean  and 
handciiff  them,  with  hands  behind  their 
bfMsks,  chain  the  anchor  around  their 
neck  and  throw  them  overboard  and  tell 
them  to  swim  to  any  coimtry  that  they 
want  to  whose  flag  they  can  respect. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  norlda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

B«r.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  O'Neal]. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  introduced  a  bill  to  punish 
public  and  deliberate  desecration  of  the 
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American  flag  over  14  months  ago,  I  am 
glad  that  this  day  has  finally  arrived.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  it  a  long  time,  as 
have  many  of  you,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple have  lost  considerable  patience  with 
this  Congress. 

My  chief  regret  is  that  the  committee 
handling  this  bill  did  two  things.  First, 
it  saw  fit  to  propose  to  us  repeal  of  a 
statute  of  50  years'  duration  that  would 
punish  one  who  caste  contempt  upon  the 
flag  "by  word."  This  provision  exists  in 
the  present  law  and  has  existed  for  half 
a  century,  but  it  applies  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  law  was  enacted 
on  February  8.  1917,  and  reenacted  in 
1947.  If  it  Is  unconstitutional,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  Is,  no  one  has  challenged  it 
during  this  time,  and  the  saddest  com- 
mentary of  all  is  that  this  generation 
finds  it  necessary  to  extend  the  law  or 
argue  its  merit.  If  this  bill  passes,  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  weakened— not  strengthened.  In 
addition,  this  Congress  will  be  falling  In 
an  opportunity  to  extend  It  to  aU  Federal 
Institutions. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  wrote  "The  Man  Without  a  Coim- 
try," and  the  millions  who  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  story  of  Phillip  Nolan 
would  be  mystified  by  the  dilatory  action 
of  this  House  and  the  strange  reasoning 
of  those  who  cite  the  first  amendment  as 
justification  for  tolerating  public  curses 
hurled  at  the  rallying  symbol  of  the  Na- 
tion's very  existence.  Countless  brave  sol- 
diers, many  of  thetn  immortalized  in 
scripture,  art,  song,  and  story,  have 
risked  their  lives  at  Iwo  Jlma,  Port  Moul- 
trie, and  other  sacred  battlefields  that 
this  fiag  might  be  elevated  and  respected. 

Many  others,  just  as  brave,  died  un- 
sung In  the  same  selfless  effort — and  yet, 
we  procrastinate  and  quibble  over  words 
left  out  that  would  permit  not  an  enemy 
In  battle,  but  an  American  on  the  home 
front  to  hurl  obscenities  and  curses  In  a 
public  place  against  this  same  precious 
banner. 

This  day  Is  a  good  one  because  we  are 
doing  something,  but  It  Is  a  shameful  one 
because  of  what  we  are  not  doing  at  the 
same  time. 

No  one  but  an  luiarchlst  would  claim 
that  the  right  of  free  speech  Is  a  com- 
pletely unbridled  right.  If  It  were  com- 
pletely unbridled,  all  laws  against  slan- 
derers would  be  unconstitutional,  as  well 
as  those  who  shout  totally  vulgar  words 
in  the  presence  of  ladles,  whisper  re- 
mains calculated  to  start  a  run  on  a 
bank,  or  falsely  yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  This  Is  so,  simply  because  the 
rights  of  those  affected  supersede  the 
right  of  free  speech  to  the  offending  in- 
dividual. By  the  same  token,  no  con- 
stitutional right  belonging  to  an  indi- 
vidual Is  as  great  as  the  right  of  the 
Nation  Itself  to  continue  to  exist. 

He  who  publicly  and  intentionally  des- 
ecrates the  precious  symbol  of  our 
country  is  committing  an  actual  assault 
upon  the  coimtry.  Regardless  of  the  ac- 
cident of  his  birth,  he  is  an  enemy  and 
should  be  treated  like  an  enemy,  whether 
he  be  a  foreign  enemy  or  domestic  enemy. 
The     country's     constitutional     rights 


supersede  his  rights  under  the  first  or 
any  other  amendment. 

My  second  cause  for  regret  is  that  the 
committee  did  not  propose  that  we  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  This  bill 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  only.  We  do  not 
even  make  the  maximum  penalty  as 
severe  as  we  did  in  the  89th  Congress 
to  bum  or  mutilate  a  draft  card.  Con- 
ceivably, a  young  man  might  destroy  his 
draft  card  In  a  fit  of  pique  against  the 
Individuals  who  make  up  his  own  draft 
board.  In  my  judgment,  the  punishment 
for  doing  an  act  which  serves  as  a  rally- 
ing act  for  the  enemies  of  America  should 
be  no  less.  It  should  be  a  felony,  and  it 
might  be  well.  If  It  were  practical  to  en- 
force It,  to  add  the  sentence  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says  in  his  book  was  ad- 
ministered by  Colonel  Morgan,  the  presl- 
dent  of  the  military  court,  to  Lt.  Phillip 
Nolan  that  made  him  "The  Man  Without 
a  Country,"  for  impulsively  saying 
"Damn  the  United  States.  I  wish  I  may 
never  hear  of  the  United  States  again." 
He  received  exactly  that  sentence. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  genUeman  has 
made  some  reference  to  the  law  which  we 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  with  relation 
to  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  that  is.  to 
the  malicious  burning  of  them. 

Were  not  the  penalties  in  that  particu- 
lar situation  $10,000  and  5  years? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  As  I  recall, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion  should  not  the  penalties  in  the 
bill  under  consideration,  or  that  we  will 
have  under  consideration  shortly,  that  is, 
the  burning  and  mutilating  maliciously 
of  the  American  flag,  be  treated  equally? 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  believe  it 
should  be  treated  equally  as  gravely,  and 
certainly  I  believe  It  should  be  no  less. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  gentleman's  reply. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  It  is  argued  by 
some,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  stiff  punish- 
ment would  discourage  convictions.  As 
one  who  served  23  years  as  a  public  prose- 
cutor, I  disagree  unless  you  make  the 
minimum  too  high.  It  doesn't  matter 
about  the  maximum.  The  cases  will  vary 
and  the  judges  will  take  care  of  that,  but 
as  long  as  the  minimum  starts  all  the 
way  down  at  nothing  the  juries  will  not 
be  concerned  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys will  not  be  hesitant. 

This  brings  us  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
Attorney  General  In  similar  matters.  It 
is  disheartening  that  he  criticized  this 
bUl  and  "damned  it  with  faint  praise."  It 
Is  alarming  to  millions  of  Americans 
that  he  has  not  acted  already  in  obvious 
cases  of  sedition.  He  says  he  is  relying 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Schenk  case,  which  said  in  effect  that 
freedom  of  speech  in  these  matters 
should  be  restricted  only  when  necessary 
to  avert  extreme  and  Immediate  danger, 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  proximity 
and  degree.  This  resolves  Itself  then  into 
a  question  of  whether  you  prosecute 
relatively  minor  Instances  or  whether 
you  wait  until  the  country  Is  at  the  point 
of  revolution.  The  danger  of  this  is  as 


shown  by  the  footdragglng  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  our  time.  These 
things  have  a  cumulative  and  erosive  ef- 
fect upon  the  safety  and  internal 
strength  of  our  country.  Justice  Holmes, 
In  the  Schenk  case,  did  not  say  wait 
until  too  late.  If  General  Ramsey  Clark 
would  Just  try  one  case,  he  might  even 
get  an  affirmed  conviction  out  of  this 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taking  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  Inadequate  though 
it  is.  The  next  step  will  be  for  the  Execu- 
tive, through  Its  Attorney  General,  to 
make  an  effort  to  protect  this  country  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  against  our 
domestic  enemies  instead  of  the  "Cham- 
berlain at  Munich"  sort  of  appeasement 
attitude  toward  Communist  revolution- 
aries we  have  seen  too  long. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  actions  of  these.  I  think, 
rather  stupid  kids,  engaged  in  what  they 
did  in  Central  Park,  Is  some  kind  of  clear 
and  present  danger  to  this  Nation  com- 
parable to  a  person  crying  fire  in  a 
theater? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  just  said  I 
think  it  has  a  cumulative  and  erosive 
effect  that  Is  bad  enough  In  itself,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  and  I 
think  it  Is  high  time  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acted  In  sedition  cases. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman expect  that  the  prosecution  will 
proceed?  Does  the  gentleman  think  the 
FBI  agents  would  be  present  on  such 
occasions  and  proceed  to  move  In  quickly 
if  someone  acted  like  this? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Well,  of 
course.  I  do.  I  think  the  FBI  agents 
should  keep  a  close  watch  on  these  peo- 
ple. They  can  anticipate  where  they  will 
be.  and  I  am  siu-e  they  have  been  at 
many  of  these  rallies  and  yet  we  have 
seen  total  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  with  reference  to  sedi- 
tion cases  which  are  so  closely  related 
to  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  law  would  teach  these  people  respect 
for  the  flag  and  for  this  Nation  and  re- 
spect for  the  Nation's  Institutions? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  think  that 
the  law  commands  Its  own  respect.  I 
think  we  all  respect  the  law  because  of 
the  penalties  that  are  involved,  if  the 
law  Is  violated. 

If  there  were  no  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  laws,  all  of  us  would 
have  less  respect  for  the  laws. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  they  might  find  some  other 
expressions  that  are  equally  offensive? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  and  I  am 
very  concerned  about  that  now  because 
the  bill  leaves  out  any  reference  to  dese- 
cration by  word. 

I  think  these  people  can  serve  this 
same  purpose  by  getting  up  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  people  and  hurling 
obscenities  and  vulgarities  and  curses  at 
the  American  flag,  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  that  tearing  the  flag  up 
would  have. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Termes- 
see  [Mr.  Kuyksndau.]. 

Mr.  KX7YKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  say,  In  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  a  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  I  am  not 
nearly  as  concerned  about  the  respect 
that  some  of  these  people  may  or  may 
not  ever  have  for  the  law  as  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  respect  that  my  own 
sons  will  lose  for  me  If  we  do  not  do 
something  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  HH.  10840  the  bill  to  make  des- 
ecration of  the  fiag  a  Federal  offense, 
puiUshable  by  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  especially  the  members 
of  Subcommittee  No.  4  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  for  sending 
to  the  House  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  of 
major  importance  to  maintaining  our 
Nation's  strength  and  determination. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  particular 
note  of  the  contributions  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  Qthllen]  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  and  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee  hearings  smd  to 
the  bUl  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  tragic,  indeed,  that 
Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
the  flag  of  our  country.  Those  Americans 
who  have  engaged  In  trampling  the  flag, 
burning  it.  spitting  upon  it.  fail  to  realize 
the  significance  of  their  actions. 

Throughout  the  history  of  nations  the 
flag  has  been  the  symbol  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  particular  nation  has 
been  founded.  The  very  act  of  despoiling 
the  flag  threatens  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  nation  is  built. 

Those  who  demand  the  freedom  to  dis- 
sent, and  I  protect  their  right  to  dissent, 
risk  the  destruction  of  the  institutions 
which  protect  this  right  when  they  tear 
down  resjject  for  the  flag  and  the  free- 
dom for  which  it  stands. 

The  strength  of  our  country  cannot  be 
maintained  without  allegiance  to  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand,  and  the 
flag  is  the  baiuier  around  which  we  rally 
in  support  of  these  principles.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so. 

On  every  battlefield,  throughout  his- 
tory, the  flag  has  been  the  prime  target, 
because  to  destroy  the  fiag  Is  to  weaken 
the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces.  Who 
among  us  has  not  been  thrilled  at  pic- 
tures of  American  fighting  men  valiant- 
ly risking  their  lives  In  battle  to  save  the 
fiag  from  falling?  Which  Is  the  greater 
contribution  to  the  security  of  freedom: 
The  Inspiring  photo  of  the  marines  rais- 
ing the  fiag  on  a  bloody  hill  at  Iwo  Jlma, 
or  the  shameful  pictures  of  unshaven 
beatniks  burning  that  same  fiag  in  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York? 

We  dare  not  Ignore  our  past  history 
nor  the  contributions  to  freedom  made 
by  those  who  created  this  Nation  and 
designed  the  flag  which  represents  it. 
We  dare  not  forget  those  who  have  given 
"their  last  full  measure  of  devotion"  to 
perpetuate  the  ideal  of  liberty  for  which 
we  stand. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tlemsin  from  Teiuiessee,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Qxra.- 
LEN],  mentioned  the  flag  burnings  In 
Central  Park.  I  would  like  the  Members 
to  know  that  these  flag  burnings  in  Cen- 
tral Park  were  not  necessarily  flag 
burnings  by  New  Yorkers.  These  demon- 
strations are  provided  by  people  from 
virtually  every  section  of  the  country  who 
are  bused  into  New  York,  and  they  use 
New  York  as  a  focal  point  because  it  is 
the  communications  center  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  Record  at  this  time  should 
certainly  reflect  the  fact  that  these  ac- 
tivities are  not  necessarily,  carried  out, 
as  I  said,  by  New  Yorkers,  by  people  who 
come  frMn  New  York. 

There  is  one  Interesting  point  that  the 
New  York  City  poUce  particularly  bring 
out,  and  that  Is  when  the  flag  is 
being  burnt,  it  is  being  burnt  as  an  in- 
flammatory act.  The  purpose  of  the 
burning  is  to  cause  a  major  incident,  if 
possible.  The  New  York  City  police  will 
wait  until  the  period  of  activity  is  fin- 
ished. I  believe  the  Miller  draft-card- 
bumlng  case  Is  very  important  when  we 
realize  that  the  FBI  picked  up  the  peo- 
ple Involved  at  5  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and  thereby  they  did  not  pro- 
voke a  major  incident  which  would  have 
worked  inio  the  tactical  plans  of  those 
who  staged  the  demonstrations. 

The  very  purpose  of  which  is  to  high- 
light their  subversive  activities  which  are 
to  subvert  the  worldwide  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  defending  freedom. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  standing  up  and 
pointing  out  that  these  people  did  not 
represeni  the  city  of  New  York  or  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  have  been  waltixkg 
for  someone  to  get  up  and  say  that  this 
is  not  what  New  York  stands  for.  I  am 
proud  that  you  did  so. 

Can  we  now  allow  this  symbol  of  lib- 
erty to  be  destroyed  without  destroying 
liberty  Itself?  I  think  not.  Desecration  of 
the  fiag  in  time  of  war  caimot  help  but 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy.  When  pic- 
tures are  fiashed  around  the  world  of 
Americsms  burning  and  desecrating  the 
fiag  of  their  country,  the  hand  of  those 
who  would  destroy  America  and  the 
Americsm  way  of  life,  is  most  certednly 
strengthened. 

I  firmly  believe  that  desecration  of  the 
fiag  comes  very  close  to  treason  and  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  America,  strong 
as  we  are,  cannot  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  treastm  at  a  time  when  one- 
third  of  the  world  is  controlled  by  a  con- 
spiracy which  has  as  its  stated  purpose 
the  defeat  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
destruction  of  free  government  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  this  bill  to- 
day, we  will  serve  notice  on  the  enemies 
of  freedom  that  Americans  are  united 
and  that  the  small  band  of  malcontents 
whose  actions  monopolize  the  pages  of 
the  press  and  the  TV  screens  do  not  rep- 
resent the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people.  By  passing  this  bUl  we  will  be 
telling  the  half  million  Americans  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  that  their  country  is  be- 
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hind  than  and  that  their  suffering  and 
sacrifice  Is  not  going  to  be  In  Tain. 

llr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Ifr.  BAanfc]. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I,  too,  am 
▼ery  much  for  this  legislation.  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  blU,  and  now  I  rise  to 
wholehewiedly  suiHwrt  the  bill  that  Is 
before  us  today.  It  Is  ImperatlTe  that  this 
bill  be  passed  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
become  law. 

The  American  people  who  love  and 
respect  our  flag  have  voiced  their  disgxist 
and  anger  over  the  American  flag  biim- 
Ings  that  have  taken  place  both  here  and 
abroad.  They  want  legislation  which  will 
punish  these  treasonable  acts,  and  the 
bUl  beftne  us  now,  which  Is  similar  to  the 
one  I  Introduced  this  year,  will  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  Bpeakxx,  the  stirring  and  Impres- 
sive Flag  Day  ceremony  here  In  the 
Chamber  was  the  finest  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  witness. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say.  Mr.  ;^?eaker, 
that  tears  came  to  my  eyes  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Congressman 
Bkooks,  introduced  those  fine  young 
American  boys,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  to  the  House. 

As  I  stood  to  pay  my  respects  to  these 
fine  young  men  In  uniform  who  have 
given  so  much  In  their  devotion  to  our 
ooimtry,  I  was  d^ply  choked  with  emo- 
tion. But  this  embtlon  turned  to  anger 
as  a  mental  picture  of  those  dirty,  long- 
haired. Communist-led  beatniks  burning 
the  American  flag  In  that  New  York  park 
flashed  before  my  eyes.  These  flag  burn- 
ers were  not  burning  a  ideoe  of  cloth, 
they  were  showing  their  hatred  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  everything  this  great  Nation 
stands  for. 

These  acts  committed  by  these  im- 
«peakable  persona  are  acts  of  treason, 
and  It  is  high  time  that  we  show  some 
muscle  and  crack  down  on  those  who 
desecrate  our  flag.  Oh.  I  know,  there  are 
a  few  who  will  say  we  are  depriving  these 
no-goodnlks  of  their  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  for  free  speech  and  the  right  to 
criticize,  but  there  Is  a  limit  to  abusive 
free  speech,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  stand  stUl  Ifxt  those  who  bum 
the  American  flag  and  hoist  that  of  the 
metomg. 

If  we  should  sdlow  this  action  to  con- 
tinue, then  we  are  paying  a  horrendous 
disrespect  for  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  devotion  to  their  love  of  this  country 
and  Its  flag  for  which  It  stands  in  past 
and  preeoit  wars.  And  we  must  then 
classify  ourselves  as  hypocrites  when  we 
stood  in  this  Chamber  to  pay  our  respect 
to  the  American  flag  on  Flag  Day  and  to 
those  gallant  young  men  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  now  before 
us  and  urge  its  luuuilmous  passage. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fdl- 
xoRl  such  time  as  he  may  consimie. 

B4r.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  89th  Congress  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  Introduce  similar  legislation 
to  that  which  far  bef<»«  us  today,  and 
again  in  this  the  90th  Congress.  I  rise  in 
support  ot  this  measure. 


Last  week  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ofBclally  observed 
Flag  Day  in  ceremc«iles  conducted  in  the 
halls  of  this  legislative  body. 

June  14,  Flag  Day,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  honor  this  symbol  of 
our  Nation. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  feel 
a  sense  of  pride  and  reverence  when  the 
banner  of  our  Nation  Is  unfurled.  It  Is 
symbolic  of  all  we  love  and  value  In  our 
great  Nation,  and  for  those  who  have 
lost  sons  and  fathers  and  husbands  and 
brothers  In  the  defense  of  that  flag  and 
the  Nation  it  represents,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial meaning  In  knowing  that  the  flag 
and  the  Nation  they  died  for  still  stands 
with  honor. 

We  recoil  with  disgust  when  we  see 
our  flag  defiled.  Such  a  r^ugnant  act 
repels  our  deepest  sense  of  loyalty. 

There  Is  little  we  can  do  when  such  an 
act  of  desecration  Is  committed  upon  our 
flag  by  nationals  In  a  foreign  land. 

But  when  such  an  act  Is  committed 
within  our  own  borders,  by  individuals 
who  are  the  first  to  claim  protection  for 
their  treacherous  acts  under  our  much 
abused  guaranteed  Individual  freedoms, 
we  can  take  action. 

We  have  an  opportxmlty  to  take  this 
action  today  by  giving  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  HJR.  10480,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  desecration  of  the  flag,  and  making 
such  desecration  a  Federal  offense. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  simply 
stated: 

Whoever  casta  ccxitempt  upon  any  flag  of 
the  TJalted  States  by  publicly  mutilating,  de- 
facing, defiling,  or  traaipllng  upon  It  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  %l,QO0  at  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

This  bill  has  my  total  endorsement  and 
the  unqualified  support.  It  is  badly 
needed  and  Its  enactment  Is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor]  as  much  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  In- 
troduced a  similar  bill.  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  Is  more  symbolic 
of  our  freedom  and  heritage  than  the 
American  flag. 

Every  year  mlllloBs  of  people  visit  the 
Iwo  Jlma  Memorial  In  Arlington  to  be 
rwnlnded  of  the  Marine  contingent 
which  raised  Old  Olory  to  signal  a  vic- 
tory for  their  country  and  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  those  lying  dead  at 
their  feet  had  lived  and  fought  for  some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Every  schoolchlld  must  feel  something 
of  his  heritage  when  he  places  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  repeats  the  words: 

1  pledge  alleglanc«  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands,  ODe  Nation  under  God, 
indlvlalble,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  our  national 
purpose.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  determina- 
tion to  rwnaln  free.  We  must  let  the 
world  know  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  differ  as  they  do  on 
problems  and  Issues,  revere  our  flag  and 
revere  all  that  It  represents. 

What  has  happened  to  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  some  of  our  youth  would  selae 


our  flag  and  deliberately  bum  it  to  dram- 
atize their  feelings  and  vent  their  emo- 
tions? 

Like  Americans  everywhere,  I  was  out- 
raged when  demonstrators  in  New  York's 
famous  Central  Park  recently  burned  the 
American  flag. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  wrote  to  our  new 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark, 
and  urged  that  the  Incident  be  promptly 
investigated  and  those  responsible  be  ar- 
rested and  convicted. 

Mr.  Clark's  reply,  while  hopeful,  indi- 
cated that  the  Government  lacks  su£a- 
cient  legal  authority  to  effectively  crack 
down  on  flag  burners.  He  explained  that 
some  of  the  rules  governing  the  use  and 
display  of  our  flag  are  voluntary  in  that 
they  do  not  prescribe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. 

While  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
some  States  have  enacted  statutes  to 
cover  the  situation,  most  others  appar- 
ently have  not. 

I  Introduced  legislation  to  Impose  stiff 
penalties  on  those  who  desecrate  the 
American  flag.  My  bill,  similar  to  the  one 
before  us  today,  calls  for  a  prison  term  of 
up  to  1  year  and  a  flne  of  up  to  $1,000. 
or  both,  for  persons  who  bum  or  other- 
wise desecrate  the  flag. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  a  disappoint- 
ing state  of  national  affairs  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  Is  needed.  That  we  must 
enact  laws  to  oxnpel  respect  for  the 
American  flag  seems  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  kindled  by  a  handful  of  farm- 
ers at  Concord  Bridge  when  they  "fired 
the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  reason  that 
laws  on  this  subject  are  lacking  Is  simply 
the  fact  that  never  before  have  they  been 
needed. 

Unfortunately,  It  now  appears  that 
they  are  and  I  must  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  thereby  curb  a 
minority  group  of  misguided  Amerlcam 
who  do  not  yet  know  the  meaning  of  citi- 
zenship or  patriotism. 

The  full  force  of  our  Government 
should  be  exerted  to  make  certain  that 
the  unpatriotic  minority  who  bum  flags 
and  draft  cards  and  publicly  defy  law 
and  order  in  this  country,  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial.  They  call  them- 
selves anti-Vietnam  demcmstrators. 
They  actually  are  anti-American  dem- 
onstrators. 

It  is  time  for  patriotic  people  to  speak 
out.  The  v(rice  of  America  must  not  be 
that  of  the  pacifist,  unpatrtotie  minority. 
We  must  teach  respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  for  the  flag  that  flies  over 
it. 

Now  a  final  thought: 

Freedom  Isnt  free, 
Freedom  isn't  free, 
Tou'Te  gotta  pay  a  price, 
Tou'Te  gotta  sacrifice, 
For  your  liberty. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  questions  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Rahdaix]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  a  minute.  In  the  89th 
Congress  we  Joined  in  a  bill  similar  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  At 
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that  time,  although  we  are  always  re- 
luctant to  file  a  discharge  petition,  we 
were  one  of  150  who  signed  his  discharge 
petition.  Then  along  came  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  we  introduced  our  own  bill 
again.  We  were  hopeful  that  this  matter 
could  be  scheduled  on  the  calendar  for 
Flag  Day,  June  14.  That  day  has  come 
and  gone,  and  here  we  are  a  week  later. 

There  is  some  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  who  may  be  critical  of  this 
bill.  If  they  want  to  be  critical,  that  Is 
their  privilege.  Let  us  hope  they  may  so 
express  themselves  today.  As  we  go  Into 
a  consideration  of  this  bill  today,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  with  a  feeling  of  timidity 
on  the  part  of  some  who  fear  they  may  be 
accused  of  waving  the  flag.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  waving  the  flag,  as  long 
as  it  is  done  with  integrity  and  sincerity. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
mto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  10480)  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK     COMMrrTEE     OF    THK     WHOUE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10480,  with 
Mr.  CoLMER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  con- 
sider legislation  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  existing 
law  that  desecration  of  the  national  flag 
Is  prohibited  by  Federal  statute  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Although  each 
of  the  50  States  prohibits  certain  acts  of 
flag  desecration,  the  States'  statutes  vary 
widely  In  the  types  of  conduct  they  pro- 
hibit and  the  penalties  which  they  im- 
pose. 

Your  committee  has  concluded  that 
the  national  flag  is  a  fltting  subject  for 
Federal  legislation  and  Is  entitled  to  con- 
current Federal  protection. 

In  the  case  of  Halter  v.  Nebraska  (205 
U.S.  34  (1907)),  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  hn- 
presslvely  expressed  the  meaning  of  the 
nag  in  these  words : 

To  every  true  American  the  flag  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation's  power — the  emblem  of 
freedom  in  Its  truest  best  sense.  It  U  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  to  aU  lovers  of  the 


country  it  slgnlfles  government  resting  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  liberty  regu- 
lated by  law:  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  security  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power;  and  absolute  safety 
for  free  institutions  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  occasioned 
by  a  rash  of  recent  public  flag-burning 
incidents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  by 
American  citizens.  It  will  apply  in  time  of 
war  and  in  time  of  peace.  It  seeks  only  to 
protect  from  physical  dishonor  and  pub- 
lic destruction  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion— its  liberties  and  its  ideals.  There  is 
an  imdenlable  interest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  Is  above  partisan  politics,  in  pro- 
tecting against  public  desecration  one  of 
the  most  cherished  symbols  of  this 
Nation. 

The  bill  as  amended  will  assure  Fed- 
eral investigative  and  prosecutive  juris- 
diction over  those  who  would  cast  con- 
tempt by  publicly  mutilating,  defacing, 
defiling,  burning,  or  trampling  upon  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

Specific  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to 
make  clear  that  State  jurisdiction  in  this 
area  cannot  be  displaced.  Oftentimes,  the 
most  immediate  method  of  detection  and 
apprehension  of  those  who  desecrate  the 
flag  may  be  by  State  and  local  po- 
lice. Other  times  the  exercise  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  may  be  critical  in  enforcing 
the  law.  We  are  persuaded  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities exercise  conciurent  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  subject. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  bill  that 
its  prohibitions  apply  not  only  within  the 
United  States  but  also  to  the  actions  of 
American  citizens  abroad.  As  explained 
in  the  committee  report,  no  express  stat- 
utory declaration  to  that  effect  is  neces- 
sary. The  bill  will  apply  to  American 
citizens  abroad  who  publicly  bum  or 
otherwise  publicly  desecrate  the  fiag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  90  bills 
designed  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag  were  introduced  by  Members  In  this 
Congress.  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
May  8,  10,  15,  and  17,  and  on  Jime  5.  All 
those  interested  in  testifying  for  or 
against  the  measure  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard;  others  submitted 
statements  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing 
record.  HH.  10480  results  from  the  study 
of  the  many  bills  pending  before  the 
committee,  and  sets  forth  em  enforceable 
and  legally  valid  antldesecratlon  statute. 

HR.  10480  amends  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion entitled  "Desecration  of  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States;  Penalties."  The  new 
section  contains  three  subsections.  Sub- 
section (a)  as  amended  msJces  casting 
contempt  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  publicly  mutilating,  defacing, 
defiling,  burning,  or  trampling  upon  it 
punishable  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both.  While  it  was  difli- 
cult  to  determine  what  is  an  appro- 
priate penalty  for  the  acts  prohibited, 
the  penalties  provided  for  In  the  bill  are 
similar  to  the  penalties  called  for  In  a 
majority  of  the  bills  introduced  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  committee's  opinion 


are  sufficiently  severe  without  being  ex- 
cessive. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  "flag 
of  the  United  States"  in  language  identi- 
cal to  that  contained  in  existing  law,  sec- 
tion 3,  title  4.  United  States  Code,  now 
applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  It  clear  that  It 
is  not  the  Intent  of  this  new  criminal 
provision  to  preempt  State  law  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  a  technical  amendment  to 
section  3  of  the  bill  wliich  will  delete  all 
references  therein  to  the  act  of  February 
1917  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
The  only  law  today  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  subject  of  flag 
desecration  is  found  in  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  the  bill  does 
amend  that  provision.  In  the  circum- 
stances it  seems  prudent  to  delete  all 
references  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  in  the  bill. 

The  deletion  of  all  references  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  in  section  3 
will  not  make  any  substantive  change  In 
the  biU. 

We  believe  the  bill  herein  reported  Is 
constitutional.  The  measiu*e  does  not 
prohibit  speech,  the  communication  of 
ideas,  or  political  dissent.  The  bill  does 
not  prescribe  orthodox  conduct  or  re- 
quire affirmative  action.  The  bill  does 
prohibit  public  acts  of  physical  dishonor 
or  destruction  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  places  a  burden  on  no 
one.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  is 
to  refrain  from  publicly  destroying  the 
symbol  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear 
that  the  bill  uses  words  which  have  well- 
defined,  established,  and  accepted  mean- 
ings. The  bill  certainly  conveys  to  a  man 
of  common  imderstandlng  a  sufficiently 
definite  warning  as  to  the  conduct  pro- 
hibited. 

The  committee  heeded  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General  by  eliminating 
certain  ambiguous  terms  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  challenge  under  the 
first  amendment.  The  language  set  forth 
in  section  1  of  the  bill  describes  objec- 
tive acts  which  are  made  criminal  if  per- 
formed as  a  means  of  casting  contempt 
upon  the  flag.  Particular  care  has  been 
used  to  avoid  infringement  of  free 
speech.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit  In- 
flammatory or  defamatory  statements 
directed  toward  the  flag.  The  bill  Is  lim- 
ited to  physical  attacks  upon  the  flag; 
it  does  not  proscribe  utterances.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  legislation  represents  a  com- 
prehensive and  enforceable  law  which 
will  effectively  punish  anyone  who  would 
pubUcly  injure  the  symbol  of  the  Nation. 

The  language  of  the  bill  prohibits  in- 
tentional, willful,  not  accidental  or  inad- 
vertent, public,  physical  acts  of  destruc- 
tion. Utterances  are  not  proscribed.  One 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  bill  if  he  pub- 
Ucly burned  or  tore  the  flag  or  if  he  spat 
upon  or  otherwise  publicly  dirtied  It. 

Of  course,  nothing  in  the  bill  prohibits 
anyone  from  complying  with  those  pro- 
visions of  title  36  of  the  United  States 
C^xle  which  authorize  the  destruction  of 
a  flag  in  a  dignified  way  when  It  is  no 
longer  a  fltting  emblem  for  display.  Com- 
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pUanee  with  this  provision  of  the  law  ob- 
viously does  not  cast  contempt  upon  the 
flac. 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  this  Nation.  As 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  of  the  flag: 

A  thooghtful  mind  when  It  aeea  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
ItMlf;  and  whatever  may  be  ita  symbols,  its 
Insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag  the  Oot- 
erzunent'g  prlnclplet,  the  truths,  the  history 
which  belongs  to  the  nation  that  sets  It 
forth. 

The  public  burning,  destruction,  and 
dishonor  to  our  national  emblem  inflicts 
an  Injury  on  the  entire  Nation.  Its  pro- 
hibition imposes  no  substantial  burden 
on  anyone. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure. 

Mr.  WYlkiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  The  committee,  in  the 
bill  that  it  reported  out.  used  the  lan- 
guage "whoever  casts  contempt  upon." 
Why  was  It  necessary  to  use  that  lan- 
guage? Why  did  the  committee  think  it 
necessary  to  Include  the  phrase  "cast 
contempt  upon"?  Why  not  say  "whoever 
willfully  shall  publicly  mutilate,  trample 
upon,  or  bum  the  flag  of  the  United 
States"  shall  be  subject  to  these 
penalties? 

Mt.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of  all. 
this  subject  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  this  language  was 
the  best  suggestion  he  had  in  connection 
with  It. 

Now,  there  were  many  who  wanted  to 
add  language  to  provide  "whoever,  with 
intent  to  cast  contempt."  Now,  we  elimi- 
nated the  word  "intent"  because  we  pro- 
vide— ^whoever  casts  contempt  upon  the 
flag  by  the  destruction  thereof— that  that 
act  within  itself  takes  afllrmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  who  com- 
mits the  act  that  he  having  the  reason 
and  understanding,  should  naturally  be 
accountable  for  the  consequences  of  the 
action.  It  takes  definite  action  to  do  It 
and,  hence,  if  he  destroys  a  flag,  then  In 
that  Instance  he  is  doing  so  with  con- 
tempt and  he  Is  guilty  imder  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bllL 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion, why  should  it  be  necessary  that  he 
cast  contempt  on  the  flag  at  all? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  we 
feel  that  at  least  that  provision  assures 
that  the  bill  wOl  not  apply  to  those  who 
aay.  "Wen.  It  was  accidental;  it  was  not 
IntentlonaL" 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WHTIENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  it  might  be  weU  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  principal  reason  for  using 
the  words,  "casts  contempt  uixm,"  Is 
that  In  the  existing  law  there  Is  a  pro- 
cedure preicribed  for  the  disposition  of 
damaged  or  worn  flags,  and  that  em- 
braces burning.  If  we  use  the  language 


which  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamphisre  IMt.  Wyman],  suggests 
and  left  out  "casts  contempt,"  I  am 
afraid  that  a  compliance  with  the  exist- 
ing code  in  handling  these  flags  might 
bring  them  into  criminal  violation.  So, 
unless  you  have  this  element  of  "casting 
contempt"  and  thereby  trying  to  bring 
the  flag  into  disrepute — to  deface  or 
defile  or  burn  it,  it  might  not  be  covered 
here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
yielding.  I  note  in  examining  the  bill  as 
it  was  rei>orted  by  tiie  committee,  that 
each  of  the  amendments  suggested  by 
the  Attorney  General,  including  this 
language  of  the  test  of  contempt,  each 
of  these  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Attorney  General  was  inconporated  in 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  to 
provide  Federal  penalties  for  the  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag. 

Since  all  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  already  have  statutes  which 
make  it  a  crime  to  desecrate  our  national 
flag,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  crim- 
inal nature  of  the  act  is  already  generally 
recognized. 

AU  of  our  State  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  Congress  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  already  established 
this. 

The  only  remaining  issue  with  validity, 
in  my  judgment.  Is  whether  or  not  the 
reco^ilzed  crime  of  desecration  should 
be  recognized  as  a  crime  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction, as  well  as  in  the  States. 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  obvious 
concern  and  interest  to  the  National 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  several 
State  governments,  for  the  flag  is  a  na- 
tional emblem  of  deep  significance  to  aU 
American  citizens. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Harlan  in 
HalUr  v.  Nebraska  (205  XJ3.  34,  43 
(1907)): 

To  every  true  American  the  flag  la  the 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  i>ower — the  emblem 
of  freedom  In  Its  truest^  best  sense.  It  Is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  to  all  lovers  of  the 
country  It  slgnlflea  government  resting  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  Uberty  regu- 
lated by  law;  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  security  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power;  and  absolute  safety 
for  free  Institutions  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  reporting 
tills  biU  that  a  Federal  prohibition  of 
desecration  of  our  flag  imposes  no  sub- 
stantial burden  upon  anyone,  and  cer- 
tainly leaves  every  citizen  free  to  speak 
aa  he  pleases,  assemble  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  otherwise  exercise  his 
constitutional  rights. 


The  bin  does  recognize  the  criminal 
character  of  the  act  of  desecration — the 
acknowledged  fact  that  public  burning, 
destruction,  or  dishonor  of  our  national 
emblem  is  an  act  injurious  to  the  Nation 
itself,  and  properly  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  under  Federal  as  well  as  State 
law. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  serving  notice  to  the  flag 
burners  that  the  Congress  is  determined 
to  halt  their  irresponsible,  criminal  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It 
is  Important  that  we  establish  here  on 
the  floor  some  legislative  history  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
section  700,  subdivision  (b)  which  defines 
the  term  "flag."  It  is  very  broad.  Its 
scope  includes  pictures  and  representa- 
tions of  the  colors  and  stars  and  stripes 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  the 
definition  that  is  used  now  in  the  United 
States  Code,  title  4  thereof. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  in  order  to  clarify  the  scope  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClort], 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  lor  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to 
yield  imtil  I  finish  my  statement.  The 
time  is  very  limited  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  have  more  demands  and  re- 
quests for  time  than  we  shaU  be  able  to 
fiU.  So,  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  by  yielding. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
we  held  extensive  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. There  were  5  days  of  hearings. 
There  were  90  pieces  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  membership  of  the  House 
on  this  subject.  We  heard  witnesses  both 
for  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  We  ex- 
tended the  hearings  In  order  to  accom- 
modate several  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
testify  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

The  members  of  our  committee  have 
reviewed  a  great  many  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts.  We 
have  tried  to  consider  this  legislation 
rationally,  deliberately,  and  dispassion- 
ately. First  of  aU,  let  me  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  sat  day 
after  day  hearing  testimony  on  ttils  bill, 
and  who  have  brought  forth  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  commendable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  know  it  Is  possible  we  could  have 
used  other  language  because  there  Is  a 
great  variety  of  terms  one  can  use  with 
respect  to  a  partictilar  piece  of  legisla- 
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tlon.  This  language  was  recommended  in 
substance  by  the  Attorney  General.  I 
believe  he  feels  that  It  is  adequate  legis- 
lation and  that  it  is  legislation  which  en- 
ables him  to  prosecute  successfully  the 
ofTensive  conduct  that  we  undertake  to 
prohibit  and  punish. 

May  I  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  House: 

The  American  flag  represents  the  Na- 
tion— the  Government  of  the  United 
States — and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

The  flag  is  not  identiflable  with  a  po- 
litical party — or  either  a  Democratic  or 
Republican  administration.  It  does  not 
stand  for  a  policy  to  defend  freedom  In 
Vietnam  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  oppose 
that  policy.  What  the  flag  represents  Is 
this:  The  rights  of  all  the  people,  that 
is,  the  constitutional  right  to  support  or 
oppose  administration  policies.  It  repre- 
sents all  of  the  rights — and  responsibili- 
ties— of  citizenship  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  flag  is  the  Government — It  Is  aU 
of  the  people.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
Queen  of  England. 

You  can  publicly  bum  a  picture  of  the 
President.  That  means  you  are  violently, 
even  contemptuously,  opposed  to  the 
President — or  his  policies.  But  to  public- 
ly bum  the  flag  is  to  denounce  and  at- 
tack the  Nation  itself — the  system  under 
^rtilch  our  rights  and  liberties  are  se- 
cured. 

We  have  always  accorded  special  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  flag.  Love  of 
the  flag  is  part  of  our  heritage. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  is 
borne  out  by  our  history — and  by  actions 
of  this  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
aU  50  States. 

Laws  to  forbid  desecration,  defllement, 
and  other  contemptuous  conduct  toward 
the  American  flag — are  on  the  books  of 
Bll&O  States. 

Penalties  for  violating  such  State  laws 
vary  from  State  to  State.  But  no  such 
State  law  appears  to  have  been  seriously 
questioned.  On  the  a»trary,  the  right 
of  the  States  to  protect  the  flag  from 
such  contemptuous  eonduct  as  pubUc 
burning  has  gone  unch^lenged.  The 
validity  of  such  State  laws  appears  to 
have  been  generally  recognized. 

What  the  public  seems  not  to  have  re- 
alized until  recently  is  that  we  have  no 
Federal  law  to  prohibit  desecration  of  our 
national  flag— except  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

No  one  seems  to  have  contended  seri- 
ously that  because  the  50  States  have 
such  laws  the  Federal  Government  is 
precluded  from  enacting  such  laws.  How- 
ever, there  was  some  suggestion  that  the 
statutes  of  aU  the  States  were  void. 

Now — the  principal  basis  for  arguing 
against  the  vaUdlty  of  this  biU  is  that  a 
person  who  desires  to  protest  some  ad- 
ministration policy  or  action  should  be 
permitted  to  dramatize  his  protest  by 
publicly  burning  the  American  flag — or 
by  engaging  in  other  insulting  and  con- 
temptuous conduct  toward  the  flag. 

That  argument  is  faulty  and  without 
support  In  the  history  or  legal  precedents 
of  our  Nfttloa 

The  American  flag  as  the  symbol  of 
everything  onr  Nation  represents  was 
Drought  oat  dramatically  in  this  Cham- 


ber last  week  in  the  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies. The  flag  is  the  Government — 
and  offenses  against  the  flag  are  indeed 
offenses  against  the  Government  Itself. 

H.R.  10480  should  be  passed  by  this 
House — overwhelmingly.  It  should  be  an- 
nounced emphaticaUy  that  pubUc  and 
contemptuous  burning  or  other  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag  Is  conduct 
which  wUl  not  hereafter  go  unpunished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  given  ample 
consideration  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  some  of 
the  objectors,  and  this  discussion  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  in  the  additional  views  wliich  I  have 
included  in  the  report  These,  it  seems  to 
me,  substantiate  the  clear  constitution- 
ality of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  legis- 
lation is  not  directed  against  words,  but 
rather  against  conduct.  Therefore,  it  is 
valid  and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  crhairman,  since  the  necessity  for 
the  legislation  embodied  in  this  biU  is 
evident,  I  would  like  also  to  comment  on 
the  constitutional  objections  that  have 
been  raised  in  opposition.  The  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  these  constitutional  ob- 
jections with  scrutiny  and,  after  careful 
deliberation,  concluded  that  they  were 
without  merit. 

The  opponents  of  the  blU  have  fash- 
ioned an  imposing  list  of  Supreme  Oourt 
decisions  on  their  behalf.  However,  a 
careful  review  of  those  decisions  wlU 
prove  that  they  faU  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  thrust  cf  those  cases  is  that  a  stattite 
prohibiting  or  regulating  speech  must 
satisfy  the  clear-and-present-danger 
test,  which  Schenck  v.  United  States,  249 
U.S.  47.  52  (1919).  stated  to  be  "whether 
the  words  used  are  used  in  such  circum- 
stances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  win  bring  about  the  substantive 
evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent." 

If  one  applies  the  clear-and-present- 
danger  test  to  contemptuous  desecra- 
tion of  our  flag,  certainly  that  test  is  sat- 
isfled.  For  such  conduct  can  only  incite 
riots  and  invite  lawlessness.  It  can  only 
caU  others  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
Jeopardizing  both  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  Nation.  Such  conduct  is  not  merely 
a  protest  against  the  administration's 
policy,  but,  more  significantly,  it  is  an 
offense  against  the  Nation  itself.  Thus, 
the  Congress  may  and  Atould  recognize 
the  clear  and  present  danger  by  enacting 
this  bin. 

Even  so,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
bill  does  not  simply  prohibit  words.  More 
particularly,  it  forbids  specific  types  of 
conduct.  This  distinction  between  speech 
and  conduct  has  been  recognized  and 
approved  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  Cox  V.  Louisiana.  S79  UJ3.  536  and 
379  UJ3.  559  (1965) ,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  State  statutes  which  proscribed 
obstructing  pubUc  passages  and  picketing 
near  a  courthouse.  T^e  appellant  had 
been  convicted  under  the  above  statutes 
for  conducting  a  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion near  a  courthouse.  The  appeUant 
contended  that  the  demonstration  was 
an  expression  of  protest  and  thus  was 
protected  by  the  first  and  14th  amend- 


ments. The  Supreme  Court  said  at  page 
555: 

We  emphatically  reject  the  notion  urged 
by  appellant  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  afford  the  same  kind  at  freedom 
to  those  who  would  communicate  kteaa  by 
eonduct  such  as  patrolling,  marching,  and 
picketing  on  streets  and  hlgtawaya,  as  theoe 
amendments  afford  to  tboee  wbo  oomsm- 
nlcate  Ideas  by  pore  speech.  •  •  •  we  re- 
affirm the  statement  of  the  Court  In  Giboney 
V.  Empire  Storage  A  Ice  Co.,  supra,  at  602, 
that  "It  has  never  been  deemed  an  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  Bi>eech  or  press  to  make 
a  course  of  conduct  Illegal  merely  because 
the  conduct  was  In  part  Initiated,  evkteneed. 
or  carried  out  by  TT>Pi«.Ti«  of  language,  either 
spoken,  written,  or  printed." 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  further  at 
page  563 : 

Nor  does  such  a  statute  Infringe  upon  the 
constltutlonaUy  protected  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly.  The  eonduct 
which  la  the  subject  of  this  statute — picket- 
ing and  panMling — ^la  subject  to  regulation 
even  though  intertwined  with  expretaion  and 
association.  The  examples  are  many  of  the 
appUcaUon  by  this  Court  of  the  principle 
that  certain  form  of  conduct  mixed  toith 
speech  may  be  regulated  or  prohibited. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

In  Adderley  against  Florida,  decided 
last  November,  the  Supreme  Court  again 
refused  to  apply  the  clear-and-present- 
danger  test  to  expressive  conduct,  which 
in  that  case  took  the  form  of  a  civil  rights 
demonstration.  The  Court  rejected  the 
flrst  amendment  argument,  saying: 

Such  an  argument  has  as  Its  major  un- 
artlctdated  premise  the  assimiptlon  that 
people  who  want  to  itropagandlze  protests 
or  views  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
whenever  and  however  and  wherever  they 
please.  That  concept  of  constitutional  law 
waa  vigorously  and  forthrlghtly  rejected  In 
two  of  the  cases  petitioners  rely  on.  .  .  .  We 
reject  It  again.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  analogous  area  of  draft  card 
burnings,  the  Second  Cireult  Court  of 
Appeals  carefully  reviewed  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  applied  the  balancing 
test  rather  than  the  clear-and-present- 
danger  test.  United  States  v.  Miller,  367 
P.  2d  72  (1966).  Since  the  National  Gov- 
ernment had  an  interest  in  protecting 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  the  statute  prohibiting  draft 
card  burning  was  held  valid  in  the  face 
of  the  first  amendment  argument. 

Iiikewlse,  the  National  Government 
has  a  right  to  protect  the  symbol  of  Its 
own  existence.  Can  anyone  deny  the  right 
of  a  Nation  to  its  flag?  And  certainly  if 
a  nation  has  such  a  right,  we  cannot  deny 
the  means  of  safeguarding  that  right. 

Moreover,  the  law  has  always  had  the 
power  to  proscribe  conduct  whlrfi  Is  so- 
cially offoisive  to  the  pec^le.  Thus  one 
cannot  walk  naked  in  puUie — even  as  a 
means  of  protest.  Lady  Godlva  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  hundreds  of  letters  that 
we  have  received  as  weU  as  the  scores  of 
editorials  on  flag  burning  show  tliat  such 
eonduct  is  socially  offensive  to  the  public. 

Hence,  there  is  a  viable,  vital  national 
Interest  in  this  legislation  which  Justlfles 
its  adoption  imd  Insures  its  approval  in 
case  oS  constitutional  attack. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentteman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Rousbbtoh]. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBT7SH.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  we 
see  and  hear  a  lot  about  demonstrations 
during  these  critical  times. 

In  our  country  people  have  a  right  to 
deanonatrate — today  we  demonstrate  our 
feelings. 

We  recently  saw  a  demonstration  that 
shocked  the  country. 

We  saw  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  go  up  In  flames  In  Central 
Park.  This,  too,  was  under  the  guise  of 
demonstration  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

I  say  thai  now  Is  the  time  for  patriotic 
Americans  to  demonstrate.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  Ccoigress  to  lead  the  way  and 
show  the  citizenry  that  we  are  concerned 
and  ^Tprehensive  with  such  acts. 

We  can  do  this  by  passing  HH.  10480, 
the  flag  desecration  bill. 

Z  know  there  are  many  people  who  say. 
"why  get  excited,  it  is  only  a  piece  of 
doth."  "The  flag  is  Just  a  symbol."  "Col- 
ored piece  of  cloth  sewed  together." 

Tou  and  I  know  that  the  American  flag 
Is  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth. 

The  millions  of  loyal  Americans  know 
that  it  is  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth. 

These  Americans  are  now  wanting 
Congress  to  tell  the  world  that  we  respect 
our  flag,  that  we  are  loyal  to  our  country, 
and  we  will  not  stand  for  anyone  dese- 
crating this  symbol  that  means  so  much 
to  all  of  us. 

It  certainly  was  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  the  doughboys  who  ao  proudly 
fought  In  France  during  World  War  I. 

It  was  more  than  Just  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  the  OI's  who  invaded  Norman^,  and 
to  the  marines  who  risked  their  lives  to 
plant  the  flag  on  top  of  Mount  Surfoachl. 

I  recall  several  years  ago.  before  I 
eame  to  Congress,  I  spent  a  vacation  in 
Switzerland.  I  was  sunazed  at  the  number 
of  businessmen  and  citizens  who  flew 
the  Swiss  flag  every  day  of  the  year.  I 
asked  them  if  it  was  a  special  holiday 
or  period  that  caused  this  display.  The 
answer  was  simple:  "We  display  the  flag 
because  we  love  our  country." 

It  means  more  than  Just  a  piece  of 
doth  to  my  good  friends  Ous  Orisaom. 
Edward  White,  and  Roger  Chafee. 

And  it  means  more  than  Just  a  piece 
of  doth  to  our  young  men  who  today 
are  fighting  for  it,  and  under  it.  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  bill,  HJl.  10480,  calls  for  $1,000 
fine  and  a  year  in  Jail  for  anyone  dese- 
crating the  American  flag. 

I  loiow.  but  cannot  really  imderstand 
why.  that  there  are  critics  of  this  bill. 

The  reasons  of  the  opposition  vary ;  the 
law  cannot  be  enforced  or  it  Is  uncon- 
stitutional are  some  that  are  given. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  am  I  a  con- 
stitutional authority,  but  the  point  of 
constitutionality  has  been  tiioroughly 
etplored.  Tou  can  bend  the  written  law 
80  far,  but  to  state  our  Constitution  per- 
mits flag  desecration  is  a  bit  bizarre. 

Critics  say  that  this  is  an  emotional 
issue.  I  maintain  that  the  things  that 
mean  the  most  to  us  are  emotional. 

We  gret  emotional  when  our  chUdren 
are  bom.  when  a  loved  one  dies,  or  when 
a  member  of  the  family  does  something 
that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

So  why  should  we  not  get  emotional 
over  the  American  flag?  What  is  wrong 


with  being  emotional  about  our  national 
symbol? 

And  what  about  ttie  Issue  that  Is  used 
against  the  bill  that  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced?  Why  not?  It  certainly  can  If 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
do  their  Job. 

But  it  Is  not  our  Job  nor  our  worry  to 
enforce  the  law.  But  it  is  our  Job  to 
make  the  laws. 

Prom  my  mail,  and  I  am  certain  from 
yours,  you  can  see  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  disgusted  with  flag  dese- 
cration and  our  coimtry  being 
downgraded. 

This  Is  our  chance  to  show  the  people 
back  home  that  we  do  honor  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  that  we  long  remember 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  gave 
their  lives  so  this  flag  can  fly  over  the 
Capitol  BuildlnK  this  very  day. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Judidary  Committee  for  reporting  this 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers],  who  so  capably  chaired  the 
subcommittee  that  this  bill  came  out  of, 
and  who  Is  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
measure. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
way  he  handled  this  legislation  in 
committee. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  fought 
for  this  measure  for  a  long  time. 

Some  say  I  fight  for  it  out  of  emotion, 
others  say  I  flght  for  it  because  of  my 
strong  connections  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations. And  I  have  been  called  a  super- 
patriot  and  flagwaver. 

I  believe  my  feelings  were  better  ex- 
pressed by  a  great  American.  I  cherish 
the  words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who 
said;  and  I  quote: 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  It  sees  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself;  and  ...  be  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag 
the  Oovernment.  the  principles,  the  truths, 
the  history  which  belongs  to  the  Nation  that 
set  It  forth. 

When  you  bum  the  flag  you  are  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  traditions  and 
meaning  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  pass 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin — and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Americans  will  gain  some  respect  for  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleiban. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  regarding  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary at  which  ttme  the  gentleman 
was  questioned  regarding  articles  of  mer- 
chandise upon  whidh  pictures  or  repre- 
sentations of  the  flag  are  portrayed. 
The  gentleman  then  said  the  bill  would 
cover  pillows  or  beach  towels  "in  the 
form  of  the  American  flag." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  believes  that  this  statute  un- 
der section  (b)  would  cover  an  item  such 
as  this  beachbag  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
which  dearly  is  red,  white,  and  blue  and 
has  stars  on  it? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined this  beachbag  too  clearly  and  I 
cannot  see  it  too  welL  But  I  would  say  it 
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has  stars  on  it  and  a  red,  white,  and 
blue  field.  But  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  our  American  flag.  I  do  not  think  It 
follows  the  same  symmetrical  design  as 
the  American  flag. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  show  the  gentleman  this 
cigar  which  opens  up  and  shows  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Where  was  that 
made — In  Japan? — ^I  ask  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  says  it  was  made  iii 
Korea.  Suppose  this  cigar  was  smoked 
and  burned.  Would  that  be  a  violation  of 
the  statute? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  know 
it  is  not  the  American  flag,  and  it  Is  not 
a  symbol  of  our  flag  even,  and  It  is  not 
made  in  the  same  form. 

Mr.  RYAN.  May  I  ask  my  friend,  Does 
it  have  the  stars  and  stripes? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  waste  my  time  further,  that  Is 
one  thing.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions.  Of  course,  it  has  stars 
and  red,  white,  and  blue  colors. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  it  have  parts  of  the 
flag? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  any  parts  of  the  flag,  but 
I  will  say  that  is  not  a  symbol  of  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  look 
at  it? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
examine  it? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  No;  I  can  see  It 
well  enough,  thank  you. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
now  that  the  roadshow  is  over. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  be  Inter- 
ested, let  me  read  the  definition  of  the 
flag  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  page 
2,  of  the  bill  and  in  particular  I  direct 
his  attention  to  line  3,  which  says: 

The  term  "flag  of  the  United  States"  ■  •  * 
shall  Include  any  flag,  standard,  colors,  en- 
sign, or  any  picture  or  representation  ol 
either  *  *  *  by  which  the  average  person 
seeing  the  same  without  deliberation  may 
believe  the  same  to  represent  the  flag,  stand- 
ards, colors,  or  ensign  o<  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  other  words,  that  means  that  an 
average  person  of  average  intelligence 
who,  on  seeing  such  items,  would  believe 
that  they  are  the  flag  or  a  representa- 
tion thereof,  lliat  is  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  blU. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  made.  These  articles 
demonstrated  do  not  represent,  nor  do 
they  imply  that  they  are  the  American 
flag. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitzner],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
conducted  rather  exhaiistive  hearings  on 
more  than  90  bills  dealing  with  flag  dese- 
cration. After  hearing  all  the  testimony 
the  committee  prepared  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  House.  I  happily  Joined 
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my  odieague,  JSi.  Roents,  and  others  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

This  bDl  seems  to  have  glvm  rise  to 
many  rather  tenuous  contoitlons  and 
arguments.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  It 
Is  unconstitutional  in  that  it  would  Inter- 
fere with  one's  rights  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  We  have 
heard  other  contentions  that  the  absence 
of  the  use  of  the  word  "Intent"  in  some 
way  would  create  problems  for  some  of 
our  colleagues. 

Generally,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  language  which  has 
been  set  forth  In  this  bUl  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  we  have  heard  very 
little  argument  against  the  sacredness  of 
the  American  flag  or  the  attitude  which 
all  of  us  profess  to  have  toward  that 
flag. 

Many  of  us  who  have  followed  that 
flag  across  the  waters  and  in  areas  of 
combat  perhaps  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  fiag  than  some  who  have  not 
had  that  privilege.  I  know  that  today 
there  is  temptation  on  the  part  of  many 
of  us  to  get  up  and  wave  the  fiag,  as  the 
expression  goes. 

There  are  others  who  would  cast  as- 
persions on  it  by  trying  to  say  that,  "Well, 
the  American  people  caimot  be  brought 
to  love  their  coxmtry  more  by  causing 
them  to  honor  the  fiag." 

I  do  not  for  one  mimite  subscribe  to 
that  theory. 

I  should  not  be  personal.  However,  I 
am  sure  there  are  others  in  t^ils  room 
who  have  had  the  same  sort  of  training 
as  I  was  privileged  to  have  as  a  chUd. 
That  training  dictates  that  nothing 
should  ever  be  placed  upon  the  Holy 
Bible.  We  learned  this  at  our  mother's 
knee,  and  many  of  us  who  have  had  that 
sort  of  training  today  will  remove  any- 
thing which  someone  might  inadvert- 
ently place  on  top  of  our  Bible. 

In  America  today  we  need  to  inculcate 
in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple the  idea  that  the  American  Flag  is 
entitled  to  a  place  of  preeminence  in  the 
heart  and  the  mind  of  every  living  Amer- 
ican. One  of  the  ways  we  can  do  so  is  to 
Insiire,  whether  It  be  by  criminal  statute, 
by  training,  or  by  other  methods,  that 
Americans  will  never  participate  in  nor 
tolerate  the  casting  of  contempt  upon 
their  fiag. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
statute  are  constitutional.  I  say  that  de- 
spite the  views  of  some  of  my  liberal 
friends. 

But  you  may  remember  that  in  the 
committee  a  number  of  us  were  disturbed 
about  the  language  that  appears  on  page 
1,  line  8  and  line  9: 

(a)  Whoever  casts  contempt  upon  any  flag 
or  the  United  States  by  publicly  mutUatlng, 
defacing,  defiling — 

The  bill,  therefore,  in  my  humble 
ophilon — and  I  am  using  the  words  used 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mlttte — would  penalize  whoever  easts 
contempt  upon  the  flag  by  specified  pub- 
lic acts,  without  specifying  whether  con- 
tempt must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  of- 


fender or  only  In  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. 

In  other  words.  If  I  hare  a  picture  of 
an  American  flag  and  pubhcly,  with  no 
Intention  of  defiling  the  flag,  I  tear  that 
asunder  and  I  throw  the  program  or  the 
picture  of  the  flag  away,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  present  and 
he  sees  me  doing  that,  and  he  deems  that 
Is  not  only  offensive  but  is  defiling  the 
flag,  although  I  had  no  such  lnt«itlon 
when  I  tore  that  fiag  publidy  into  bits, 
under  the  wording — and  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  wording,  and  a  number  of 
other  members,  the  gentleman  may  re- 
call, were  also  disturbed  about  the  word- 
ing—I  might  get  within  the  toils  of  the 
law,  although  I  had  no  Intention  of  de- 
filing the  flag.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  suppose  the  ques- 
tion is  whose  view  is  to  be  taken  as  to 
whether  the  act  casts  contempt  upon 
the  fiag. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Suppose  I  am  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  Intent  of  defiling  or  do- 
ing anything  that  would  deface  or  muti- 
late the  fiag.  I  had  no  such  intention. 
I  would  be  Innocent  in  that  regard.  Yet, 
under  the  wording  here,  I  might  be 
deemed  guilty.  That  is  what  bothers  me 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question.  It  Is  whether  or  not 
the  conduct  toward  the  fiag  would  make 
him  guilty  if  he  did  not  within  his  own 
heart  and  mind  intend  to  cast  contempt, 
but  the  onlooker  would  view  his  act  as 
one  which  did  cast  contempt. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  the  thrust  of  my 
question.  In  other  words,  I  would  have  no 
idea  of  defacing  the  flag.  But  an  audience 
might  think  I  have  defaced  the  flag.  I  be- 
lieve the  wording  la  bad  for  that  reason. 
As  the  gentleman  may  remember,  we 
tried  to  amend  it  but  we  were  worsted  In 
that  regard.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  nothing  imusual 
about  the  question  which  the  gentleman 
asks.  "That  is  precisely  why  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  the  Jury  system.  The  Jury 
would  determine  whether  or  not  the  act 
committed  by  the  gentleman  in  the  hy- 
pothetical case  he  has  stated  constituted 
casting  contempt  upon  the  fiag.  It  would 
be  sheer  folly  to  let  the  gentleman  go  into 
court  and  determine  his  own  case.  He 
would  preseit  his  evidence.  He  would  go 
on  the  witness  stand  and  say,  "Well,  now, 
while  it  may  appear  that  I  was  contemp- 
tuous in  my  attitude  towtird  the  fiag,  at 
the  time  I  had  no  such  Intent."  and  then 
It  would  be  for  the  Jury  of  12  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  guilty  under  the 

tkCt. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  photo- 
graphs of  the  fiag.  I  regret  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  cannot  see  the  color 
photographs  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpekn]  presented  to  the 
subcommittee.  I  can  say  that  of  all  the 
photographs  which  I  have  seen  in  my 
lifetime,  I  have  never  beei  as  hnmedl- 
ately  and  as  heavily  repulsed.  I  am  sure 
that  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  who  have  not  seen  those  photo- 
graphs caimot  imagine  a  sick  minri  tak- 


ing the  UJB.  fiag  and  creating  sueh  re- 
sults as  we  saw  In  those  edor  photo- 
graphs.  

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furttier,  the  gentie- 
man  spoke  of  the  Jury  and  said  they 
would  be  the  sole  arbiters  whether  there 
was  that  Intention. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  question  of  in- 
tent is  always  a  Jury  question. 

Mr.  CKT.T.BR.  Yes.  But  I  believe  the 
Judge  might  be  eompdled  to  make  the 
charge  that  the  intention  could  be  spelled 
out  of  what  was  thought  to  be  defiling  by 
the  audience,  those  who  saw  the  act, 
rather  than  what  the  Individual  felt  in 
his  heart.  That  Is  the  difBculty. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  contempt  cases  tried  in  courts  every 
day.  Members  will  recall  that  on  this 
fioor  we  had  quite  a  discussion  on  several 
bills  which  the  gaitleman  from  New 
York  was  handling  about  the  proper  law 
in  contempt  cases. 

I  see  no  problem  In  regard  to  the  Jury 
determining  whether  or  not  certain  coti- 
duct  constitutes  an  intentional  casting  of 
contempt. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Would  not  the  determi- 
nation of  this  rest  on  the  definition  of 
"in  public"  to  a  degree? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  coiirse  the  act 
must  be  done  in  pubUc. 

This  leads  ns  Into  another  discussion, 
which  we  find  in  the  record,  the  dis- 
cussion with  Professor  Preedman  of 
George  Washington  University. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  not  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question  covered  under  the  bill, 
section  700  (a),  by  the  words  "by  pub- 
licly"— to  repeat: 

Whoever  caets  ccmtempt  upon  any  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  publicly  mutilating, 
defacing,  defiling,  huming,  or  trampling 
upon  it  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJR.  10480,  a  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  U.S.  fiag.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  prohibit  and  punish  by  Federal  law 
certain  public  acts  of  desecration  of 
the  fiag.  This  bill  does  not  prohibit 
speech,  the  communication  of  ideas  or 
political  dissent  or  protest.  This  bin  does 
not  prescribe  orthodox  conduct  or  re- 
quire aflSrmatlve  action.  This  bin  does 
prohibit  public  acts  of  physical  dishonor 
or  destruction  of  the  fiag  of  the  United 
States. 

On  January  10,  1967,  I  introduced 
H.R.  764.  a  similar  biU  legislating  for 
the  same  purposes.  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May  8, 
1967,  in  support  of  my  bill.  Subsequent 
to  my  api}earanee  and  after  reviewing 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  before 
the  committee  I  now  stand  in  support 
of  the  bill  H.R.  10480,  which  contains 
the  committee  amendments  reported  for 
action  by  tills  body  from  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  never  thought  that  we  as  legislators 
would  have  need  to  or  should  legislate  on 
love  of  country  or  respect  for  our  na- 
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tktnal  sUndard.  I  would  even  Tentun  to 
say  that  I  respect  those  persons  who  to- 
day say  we  are  making  a  mistake  In 
pressing  for  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  say  this  because  I  fully  beUere  in 
the  right  of  dissent.  While  we  all  respect 
the  constitutionally  protected  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  rights  grant  to  any 
individual  the  right  to  desecrate  or  mu- 
tilate our  national  standard.  The  dese- 
cration of  our  flag  can  only  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  and  an  attack  on  the 
symbol  which  guarantees  the  right  to 
dissent. 

I  also  believe  that  how  we  show  respect 
for  our  country  and  its  symbols  Is  up  to 
the  Individual,  as  is  their  expression  of 
dissent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  flag 
is  the  outward  symbol  of  our  American 
heritage  and  to  willfully  desecrate  the 
flag  by  one  means  or  another  is  not  In 
any  sense  of  the  word  an  expression  of 
meaningful  dissent.  Therefore,  our  na- 
tional standard  should  be  given  Federal 
protection. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the  house 
will  pass  HJl.  10480. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

BCr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Bfr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WUITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  thing  which  is  in- 
teresting to  me  with  regard  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  those 
who  filed  the  minority  views,  Is  that  In- 
tent aiq>ears  to  be  an  essential  criterion 
so  far  as  their  Judgment  is  concerned  re- 
lating to  this  legislation  or  in  some  in- 
stances, yet  not  in  others. 

I  refer  specifically  to  title  V  dealing 
with  acts  of  violence  against  those  exer- 
cising certain  specific  civil  rights  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  before  me.  In  which  the  word  "in- 
tent" Is  not  even  mentioned.  Hie  acts 
pndilblted  are  gpeUed  out. 

It  was  argued  in  the  report  on  title  V, 
under  the  Ouest  case,  that  when  the  act 
prohibited  Is  spelled  out  in  the  act  it  does 
not  Include  specific  Intent  by  the  same 
Members  who  say  intent  Is  essential  here 
under  this  flag  desecration  bill. 

So,  as  it  relates  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act, 
title  V,  It  Is  all  right  not  to  write  In  spe- 
cific Intent,  but  when  it  comes  to  burn- 
ing and  desecrating  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  should  write  in 
q>eclflc  intent.  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.WHITENER.  I  believe  we  can  find 
the  answer  In  21  American  Jurisprudence 
Second,  page  162,  where  it  says: 

At  oonunon  law,  a  crlma  racjulrMt  two  ele- 
ments: an  set  and  an  evil  Intent.  This  view 
la  HTpre—ert  In  tb«  m^Tim  that  an  act  doee 
not  render  one  guilty  unleae  the  mind  la 
guUty. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct.  The 
Jury  has  to  make  the  determination  of 
the  Intent  of  the  party  Involved. 

Mr.SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 


Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  What  about  the  act  of 
a  Federal  employee  who  takes  a  great  big 
black  stamp  and  with  a  massive  swing 
of  his  arm  obliterates  the  image  of  a  flag  ? 
Would  that  act  make  felons  out  of  Post- 
master General  Larry  O'Brien,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  Federal  employees  in  our 
poet  offices — as  they  routinely  cancel 
American-flag  stamps  billions  of  times 
annually?  Will  General  O'Brien  exchange 
the  bars  of  the  post  office  window  for 
the  bars  of  the  Federal  penitentiary? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Of  course  the  answer 
Is  fairly  obvious.  That  is  not  covered  by 
this  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  langiiage 
"whoever  casts  contempt  •  •  •  by  pub- 
licly" doing  certain  acts. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  a  pubUc  act, 
performed  In  a  public  place,  visible  to  the 
public  through  the  post  office  window? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  It  may  be.  but  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  not  too  serious 
about  that  question. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester]. 

Mr.  BTESTKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  general  concept  and  approach 
of  this  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  which  would  have  covered  the 
problem  which  the  dlstlngiiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  referred  to  in 
his  recent  colloquy. 

I  recall  that  earlier  today  we  heard 
from  a  Member  who  pointed  out  that  we 
already  prohibit  the  mutilation  ^f  Amer- 
ican money.  I  flnd  tfaat  the  law  which 
prohibits  that  mutilation  provides  tor  in- 
tent in  the  following  words:  that  "who- 
ever mutilates,  cuts,  defaces,  disfigures," 
and  so  forth,  "with  intent  to  render  such 
bank  bill,  draft,  or  other  evidence  unfit 
to  be  reissued."  So  specific  Intent  is  re- 
ferred to,  at  least,  in  that  section. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  would  attempt 
to  cover  the  problem  the  chairman  has 
raised,  and  I  believe  others  also  Intend  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  arise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  to  provide  a 
criminal  penalty  for  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag.  There  have  been  all 
too  many  Americans  who  have  taken 
active  and  aggresslva  steps  to  bring  dis- 
repute to  our  country  and  its  heritage. 
Our  Government  has  recently  allowed 
marchers  throughout  the  country  to 
desecrate  the  flag,  carry  the  enemy's 
flag  hi  their  parades,  bum  draft  cards, 
and  otherwise  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  Our  coxmtry  is  strong,  the 
strongest  country  on  earth.  Our  country 
has  done  more  for  mankind  throughout 
the  world,  by  far,  than  any  coimtry  on 
earth. 

Tolerance  is  a  fine  attribute,  but  when 
tolerance  becomes  a  cloak  for  national 
cowardice,  treason,  law  violations,  and 
attacks  against  the  Integrity  of  our  coim- 
try, it  Is  time  that  Congress  takes  action. 
It  is  also  time  that  Cbngress  Insists  that 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
enforce  the  law.  There  is  a  fable  that 
points  this  out  quite  clearly : 
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In  the  Jungles  there  Uved  a  great  and 
mighty  lion,  truly  the  king  of  all  the 
beasts.  He  was  awesome  to  behold  and 
all  the  animals  knew  that  he  was  more 
poweriul  than  they.  There  was  aiso  in 
that  Jungle  a  sneaky,  slimy  rat  that 
Uved  in  a  hole  beneath  the  rotting  debris 
of  the  jungle. 

The  rat  thought  that  the  lion  would  be 
too  proud  and  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  the  other  beasts  to  chase  or  even  to 
slap  at  him.  So  one  day  he  ran  out  of 
his  hole  and  took  a  nip  at  the  king  of  the 
Jungle.  The  lion  ignored  It  as  the  rat  had 
expected.  The  next  day  he  took  a  bigger 
nip  from  the  lion  and  still  the  lion  did 
not  deign  to  notice  him.  On  the  third 
day  the  rat  invited  another  rat  to  Join 
him  in  taking  a  bite  from  the  Hon. 

Boon  it  became  a  sport  of  the  slimy 
rats  to  nip  and  bite  the  mighty  lion.  The 
other  animals  of  the  forest  told  the  lion 
how  It  would  make  everyone  dislike  him 
to  even  slap  or  chase  a  slimy  rat,  for  it 
was  obvious  he  could  always  destroy 
them  when  he  chose.  The  Uon  in  all  of 
his  strength  and  dignity  rose  above  all 
the  nips  and  bites  of  lowly  rats. 

One  night  as  he  pondered,  the  rats 
came  again  and  their  nips  and  bites  took 
on  such  great  proportions  that  they  ate 
the  heart  of  the  mighty  lion.  The  king  of 
beasts  crumbled  and  fell  in  spite  of  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  might  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  in  his  defense. 

Today  the  United  States  is  so  great,  so 
powerful,  that  all  countries  are  rightly 
feariul  to  attack  us;  but  the  rats  are 
moving  hi.  Yes,  the  rats  at  home  and 
abroad  are  nibbling  at  us;  the  fellow 
travelers,  the  "pinko"  students,  and  the 
"chicken-plckln'  "  Castros  are  movmg  In, 
the  flag  burners,  the  draft  card  burners, 
each  bent  upon  embarrassing  and  injur- 
ing our  country.  We  have  been  allowing 
treason,  flag  desecration,  draft  card 
burning,  and  multiple  attacks  on  our 
country  long  enough.  These  rats  are 
moving  in.  Inactivity  and  indecision  of 
our  Government  are  making  the  rats 
bolder  and  bolder.  It  Is  far  past  thne  that 
our  Oovemment  takes  action  to  see  that 
America  does  not  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
the  lion  in  the  fable. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Nebraska    [Mr.  Cun- 

NINGHAII]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  CluOrman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  very  important 
smd  necessary  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  HR.  10480. 1  might 
say  that  I  believe  that  enactment  of  a 
law  such  as  this  Is  long  overdue.  Pa- 
triotic Americans  everjrwhere  have  been 
shocked  and  outraged  at  the  all  too  fre- 
quent spectacle  of  the  burning  of  the 
American  flag.  While  some  misguided 
Americans  are  using  flag  burning  as  a 
publicity  stunt,  other  Americans  are  dy- 
ing for  the  freedom  it  symbolizes.  The 
passage  of  this  bill,  when  acted  upon  by 
the  other  body  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  insure  that  these  flag  burners 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  publicity  and 
attention  they  so  obviously  desire — by 
being  sent  to  Jail  and/or  flned. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  this  bill.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  had  sub- 
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mltted  a  slightly  different  version  of  the 
bill  than  most  Members  had  submitted. 
My  version  had  deleted  certain  question- 
able language  which  might  have  tended 
to  raise  serious  constitutional  questions 
about  the  bill.  In  reporting  out  the  bill 
before  us  today,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee agreed  with  my  view  and  decided  to 
delete  the  aforementioned  language  as 
well. 

Once  again  let  me  urge  the  passage 
of  this  Important  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  House  has  finally  de- 
cided to  consider  legislation  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  our  flag.  Nearly  a  year  ago, 
I,  with  others.  Introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  signed  the 
discharge  petition  to  bring  it  to  the  fioor 
after  our  efforts  to  have  it  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  failed.  As  all 
know,  the  need  for  Federal  legislation  in 
this  area  became  more  evident  with  each 
passing  day,  and  many  joined  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  at  the  outset  of  this 
Congress. 

However,  it  was  not  given  proper  at- 
tention imtll  recently  when  several  In- 
cidents dramatized  the  need.  In  my  home 
State  and  many  others,  the  Nation  has 
been  subjected  to  insult  by  the  burning 
of  the  symbol  of  our  ideals,  traditions, 
and  institutions.  The  longstanding  argu- 
ment that  this  matter  should  be  left  to 
the  States  has  lost  appeal.  Our  flag  rep- 
resents our  country,  and  matters  relating 
to  it  are  rightfully  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

Yesterday,  we  celebrated  the  190th 
anniversary  of  the  designation  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  our  national  fiag. 
It  was  adopted  on  June  14,  1777 — ^by  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  today  still 
flies  above  us  as  the  badge  of  our  cour- 
age, integrity,  and  unity.  "Though  to 
some  it  may  still  appear  only  a  piece  of 
silk  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  thousands  of 
Americans  have  given  and  continue  to 
give  their  Uves  in  its  defense.  Brave  men 
have  followed  It  into  battle  in  lands 
around  the  world  to  preserve  the  ideals 
for  which  we  stand.  The  soldiers  at  Iwo 
Jima,  immortalized  In  the  famous  me- 
moried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
risked  their  lives  under  enemy  fire  to 
plant  that  piece  of  cloth  on  a  craggy  hill 
in  that  far-off  island.  And  yet  a  despic- 
able few  of  the  very  Americans  for  whom 
those  marines  died,  burn  the  fiag.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  continue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  State 
laws  adequately  deal  with  desecration 
of  the  flag,  but  recent  events  have  proved 
the  inaccuracy  of  that  position.  When 
demonstrators  cross  State  lines  to  bum 
flags  and  then  return  to  their  homes, 
chances  of  prosecution  by  the  State  in 
which  the  burning  occurred  are  slim, 
especially  if  the  offenders  are  not  im- 
mediately known.  Only  Federal  law  can 
provide  law-enforcement  officials  with  a 
jurisdiction  that  is  not  stopped  by  a 
State  border.  This  becomes  a  problem  of 
interstate  commerce  beyond  the  control 
of  any  one  State  when  fiag  shoeshine 
cloths,  fiag  handkerchiefs,  or  other  items 


disrespectful  of  our  national  symbol  are 
manufactured  and  shipped  across  State 
lines.  Only  the  Federal  Goveriunent  can 
stop  this  abuse. 

Some  critics  of  the  antldesecration 
proposals  now  before  Congress,  have 
suggested  that  these  measures  would 
Interfere  with  the  individual  citizen's 
first  amendment,  freedom  of  expression. 
A  recent  case  in  my  home  State  demon- 
strates that  this  criticism  is  not  valid. 
New  York  has  a  statute  very  similtir  to 
the  language  in  this  bill  which  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  "publicly  mutilate,  de- 
face, defile  or  defy,  trample  upon,  or  cast 
contempt  upon"  the  U.S.  flag  (McKin- 
ney's  Consol.  Code  Annotated,  Penal 
Code,  1425  [16]).  Recently,  a  young  man 
was  convicted  imder  that  statute  for  ex- 
hibiting what  he  called  art — a  stuffed 
flag  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  human  body 
being  hanged  and  another  flag  stuffed  to 
represent  forms  too  grotesque  and  ob- 
scene to  be  described.  In  affirming  the 
conviction  on  April  13, 1967,  Justice  Levy 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  wrote: 

SuflBce  it  to  say  that  the  statute  deals  with 
the  flag  Itself,  a  symbol  of  our  free  and  in- 
dependent country.  The  statute  in  no  way 
curtails  political  dissent  or  prohibits  com- 
munication of  Ideas.  The  desecration  of  our 
flag  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  symbolic  act  to 
punish  or  exhibit  disagreement  with  or  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  our  government. 

To  permit  such  desecration  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  of  speech  would  certainly 
weaken,  If  not  destroy,  one  of  our  most 
cherished  symbols.  (United  States  Flag 
Foundation,  Inc.  v.  Radich,  35  Law  Week 
2613   (April  as,  1967)). 

Further,  the  three-Judge  appellate  di- 
vision upheld  Justice  Levy's  opinion  on 
May  5,  1967. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that 
to  allow  such  offenses  to  go  impunished, 
to  use  Justice  Levy's  words,  "would  cer- 
tainly weaken,  if  not  destroy,  one  of  our 
most  cherished  symbols."  This  bill  would 
not  destroy  Euiy  constitutional  rights.  It 
would  protect  them  by  putting  the  force 
of  the  Federal  Government  behind  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Republic  that  protects  those 
rights.  We  should  promptly  enact  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  highly  signifi- 
cant measure  before  us  today  which 
would  make  the  desecration  of  our  cher- 
ished national  emblem  a  Federal  crime. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States,  our  be- 
loved Stars  and  Stripes,  means  too  much 
to  all  true  Americans  to  permit  it  to  be 
desecrated  with  Impunity  by  the  dis- 
loyal, the  disaffected,  and  the  dispirited. 
Prosecution  for  such  desecration  has  not 
been  effectively  imdertaken  at  the  local 
level  under  State  statutes  for  a  vsaiety  of 
reasons.  These  were  analj^zed  thorough- 
ly by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
fore recommending  passage  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

How  sad  It  is  that  dissenters  from  the 
policies  of  their  Government's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  chosen  to 
desecrate  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  expressing  their  opposi- 
tion. Perhaps  those  who  advise   them 


think  they  are  really  patriots  in  disguise, 
but  I  sisk  are  they  patriots?  Certainly 
they  are  not  in  my  way  of  thinking — 
American  patriots. 

General  Westmoreland,  the  com- 
mander of  our  brave  men  in  Vietnam, 
has  expressed  his  views  this  way: 

The  burning  of  the  flag — I  cannot  view 
that  as  other  than  an  unpatriotic  act.  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  died  tcx  that  flag,  and 
they  are  still  dying  for  It  In  Vietnam. 

Our  flag  is  a  beloved  symbol  of  all  that 
we  cherish  as  free  citizens.  It  represents 
the  sacrifices  made  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  throughout  our  na- 
tional history  who  laid  down  their  Uves 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
represents  our  determination  to  remain 
free  and  to  succeed  in  defending  our 
great  country  in  the  years  to  come  as  we 
have  succeeded  in  defending  it  in  the 
past. 

We  should  honor  our  flag  on  all  occa- 
sions and  at  all  times,  and  with  special 
ceronony  on  hoUdays  and  other  appro- 
priate times.  But,  most  lmix>rtant,  we 
must  honor  it,  cherish  it,  respect  it.  and 
protect  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  for  which  it  stands.  An  over- 
whelming vote  of  support  for  the  meas- 
ure now  before  us,  a  measure  to  prohibit 
by  penal  sanctions  the  desecration  of 
the  fiag,  will  clearly  show  the  strong 
and  positive  sentiments  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  mllUons  of  Americans  whom  we 
are  privileged  to  represent. 

Our  beloved  fiag  has  endured  through 
every  war,  disaster,  and  peril — and  so 
shall  It  endure  in  the  future.  It  has 
brought  the  United  States  from  the  13 
original  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi,  across  the  plains,  on 
to  Oregon  and  California,  and  thence 
finally  to  Alaska  and  the  tropical  islands 
of  the  mid-Pacific. 

Our  fiag  is  the  emblem  of  our  Nation's 
independence,  of  our  freedom,  and  of 
the  precious  heritage  won  for  us  by  brave 
men  and  women  over  the  generations. 
By  voting  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  we 
shall  Ew;t  to  deter  and  punish  acts  in- 
tended to  desecrate  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Our  answer  to  each  future  flag- 
burner  is  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  gift  of 
time  for  meditation  and  reflection  be- 
hind bars. 

By  enacting  this  new  statutory  protec- 
tion for  our  brave  baimer  we  may  lend 
further  assurance  that  our  flag  may  long 
wave  over  the  land  of  the  free,  a  symbol 
of  American  dreams  and  aspirations,  of 
American  stubbornness  and  courage,  and 
of  American  purpose,  sacrifice,  and 
achievement.  Once  again,  with  humlUty 
and  true  devotion,  we  pledge  our  alle- 
giance 'M  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  far 
from  here  on  the  slopes  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  one  can  view  row  upon  row  of  sim- 
ple white  headstones.  The  quiet  dignity 
of  these  simple  gravesltes  in  national 
cemeteries  across  the  country  is  a  flt- 
ting  memorial  to  the  dignity  and  devo- 
tion displayed  by  these  sons  of  America 
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as  ttaey  went  forward  often  thousands  of 
mUes  from  tfaeh-  homdand  to  die  for 
their  eoimtty  and  their  flag.  Oeeasion- 
ally,  as  one  wanders  through  these  oeme- 
tertos,  there  Is  a  new  ki  ave  the  final 
resting  place  of  a  yonng  American  who 
fell  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  T^e 
question  that  is  to  be  answered  by  our 
vote  today  is  why  did  these  men  gtve 
their  ttrefs?  The  very  fact  that  we  must 
vote  on  this  bill  here  today  is  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  memory  and  lives  of  valiant 
Amoleans  who  have  through  the  cen- 
turies defended  their  flag  with  tmwaver- 
ing  devotion  and  loyalty. 

We  are  told  that  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, that  it  is  usurping  the  right  of 
dlsRnt.  Do  only  dissenters  liave  rights? 
What  of  the  rights  of  those  men  lying 
in  Arlington — the  men  who  fen  in  the 
battlefields  all  over  the  world?  Do  we 
not  have  a  responsibility  to  those  men? 
America's  brave  and  gallant  men  have 
purehased  with  their  blood  the  freedran 
wMch  we  here  have  so  blatantly  taken  for 
granted.  These  men  died  that  we  could 
be  liere  and  freely  debate  this  bill.  They 
died  so  that  some  of  us  could  dilfer 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  They  died  that 
you  and  I  might  Uve  in  this  great  land 
as  free  men.  They  died  that  freedom 
might  survive.  My  colleagues,  that  flag 
is  freedom  personified — It  Is  freedom  ex- 
emplified. By  giving  their  lives  for  our 
flag,  oar  fighting  men  possess  a  portion 
of  the  flag  that  symbolizes  our  freedom. 

To  bum  or  destroy  the  American  flag 
to  exercise  one's  right  of  protest  la  not 
only  destroying  the  symbol  of  the  free- 
drans  under  whi^  the  protesters  are 
seeking  protection;  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  No  one  would  question  the 
illegality  of  my  burning  my  neighbor's 
house  because  I  protested  the  color  he 
painted  it.  Neither  should  anyone  object 
to  declaring  the  burning  of  the  fiag  Il- 
legal, since  it  Is  the  property  of  every 
Amnlcan,  particularly  those  whose  Mood 
was  shed  m  its  defense. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  men 
certain  privileges  as  long  as  thdr  exer- 
cise does  not  encroach  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others. 

If  the  flag  were  the  exclusive  prcv- 
erty  of  an  indlvklual  Vletnik,  or  even  a 
small  group  of  protesters,  no  one  could 
object  to  their  right  to  bum  it.  XiCt 
them  devise  their  own  fiag  and  bum  it 
in  desecration. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  tlie  common 
property  of  an  entire  nation.  Pidillc  Law 
829  governs  the  dl«>lay  of  our  Nation's 
flag,  yet  no  law  has  ever  been  adopted 
to  protect  the  flag  against  desecratian. 
Tbousands  have  died  to  protect  tfaetr 
flag  and  all  that  it  represents.  Tlie  least 
the  Oongress  can  do  is  to  pass  this  leg- 
Idatlon  which  will  add  in  sone  small  way 
to  the  protectioa  of  the  vested  rl^t  of 
every  Amerlean  cttteen  in  our  great  sym- 
boUcflag. 

Mr.  MoCULiZiOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  be  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  liietalgan  [Mr.  HmcH- 

IXSOH]. 

Mr.  HUTCHXNBON.  Mr.  Cbairflaan.  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag  of  our  country.  Tlie  flag 


is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation  Itself,  and 
contempt  upon  the  flag  is  contempt  upon 
tJie  United  States  themselves.  The  United 
States  has  undoubted  power  to  make  the 
contemptuous  mutilation,  burning,  de- 
filement, or  defacement  of  its  national 
symbol  an  act  prohibited  by  law.  The  fact 
t^iat  many  States  in  the  Union  have  also 
made  those  acts  violative  of  State  law 
does  not  deprive  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  Hke  power. 

It  Is  unfortunate  In  a  way  that  there  is 
need  today  for  such  a  Federal  law.  The 
fact  that  such  a  law  seemed  unnecessary 
in  the  past  evidences  that  reverence  in 
which  the  national  symbol  has  been 
heretofore  held,  and  now.  In  the  social 
restlessness  of  the  present  day,  it  be- 
comes apparent  the  Nation  must  pass  a 
criminal  law  in  defense  of  its  fiag. 

"Hiose  who  argiie  against  this  bill  sug- 
gest Its  provisions  may  be  violative  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  Cer- 
tainly the  right  of  free  speech  is  not  so 
broad  as  to  incliide  all  forms  of  expres- 
sion, by  act  as  well  as  by  word.  This  bill 
prohibits  acts.  I  believe  it  to  be  fully  con- 
stitutional. If  the  Govenunent  Is  without 
power  to  prohibit  an  act  because  it  ex- 
presses political  rebellion,  tiien  the  act 
we  passed  a  year  ago  to  make  the  assas- 
sination of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  a  national  crime  might  also  fall. 
The  interpretation  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions must  pass  the  test  of  reason. 
Their  interpretation  in  ways  which  reach 
absurd  extremity  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  either  the  Nation  or  its  people. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  lie  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Ciialrman.  the  American  flag  has  lie- 
come  one  of  the  liest  known  symbols  in 
all  of  world  history.  Its  significance,  now 
and  in  times  past,  is  fun  of  meaning 
wliich  extends  not  merely  through  each 
State  of  our  Nation,  but  ttirougliout  the 
extent  of  the  globe. 

In  its  early  days  the  American  flag 
was  the  symbol  of  a  people's  determina- 
tion to  protest  the  oppressive  acts  of  a 
colonial  master  far  across  the  sea.  It  sig- 
naled the  vast  effort  of  an  oppressed 
people  to  declare  and  to  implement  their 
political  independence. 

Also  in  tliose  early  clays  the  American 
flag  was  a  symtwl  ck  the  unity  of  13 
Colonies  whose  closest  ties  before  the 
Revolution  were  not  with  esu;h  other  but 
with  the  mother  country. 

The  immediate  predecessor  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  called  the  Grand 
Union  fiag  to  emphasize  the  new  unity 
of  the  former  colonies. 

As  the  design  of  tlie  Stars  and  Stripes 
gradually  develoijed  great  care  was  given 
to  preserve  in  ttie  flag  the  significance 
of  the  federation  of  States.  Thirteen 
stripes  symbolize  the  Original  Colonies. 

And  with  one  star  on  the  blue  field  for 
each  State  of  the  Union  the  flag  specifl- 
caUy  recognizes  the  integrity  of  each 
State. 

Much  later,  in  Two  World  Wars,  the 
American  flag  became  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom from  <Hvression.  It  was  known  as 
the  "flag  of  Uberatioa"  to  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  whose  lost  lib- 


erty was  regained  under  the  American 
fiag. 

Over  the  years  the  fiag  has  symbolized 
a  land  of  lUjerty  and  opportunity  to  mil- 
lions of  Immigants  vttio  have  sought  to 
better  themselves  and  to  provide  a  future 
for  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

And  today  the  American  fiag  files  as  a 
living  and  powerful  symbol  of  what  a 
free  people  can  do  in  the  betterment  of 
life,  the  development  of  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  U.S.  flag  is  the  target  of  attacks  here 
and  around  the  world.  We  need  not  be 
surprised.  The  fiag  is  such  a  meaningful 
symbol  for  freedom  all  over  the  world 
that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  by  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  freedom. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  the 
organized  agitators,  in  th^r  effort  to 
suppress  freedom  and  liberty,  use  the 
American  fiag  as  their  target  in  public 
displays  of  disrespect. 

The  flag  is  the  most  logical  object  of 
their  fear  and  their  hate  because  it 
stands  for  everjrthing  they  oppose — a 
proud  nation,  a  free  people,  tlie  unity  of 
50  great  States,  and  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  political  independence 
throughout  the  world. 

Those  few  professional  and  semipro- 
fesslonal  agitators  who  are  attracting 
attention  these  days  by  burning  and  de- 
filing the  American  fiag  in  public  dem- 
onstrations should  be  penalised  because 
the  dignity  of  the  flag  must  be  consid- 
ered as  worth  preserving.  In  destroying 
tlie  flag  they  seek  to  symbolize  the  de- 
struction of  a  nation  and  everything  for 
which  it  stands. 

In  permitting  flag  burning  to  continue 
indefinitely  we  allow  the  meaning  and 
tlie  purpose  of  our  national  unity  to  be 
undermined  and  eroded.  The  danger  is 
that  in  time  we  will  have  lost  the  feeling 
of  national  consciousness  and  pride  that 
Is  the  basis  for  the  American  fiag's  great 
significance  today. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  precisely 
what  the  flag  burners  seek. 

No,  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  om-  liberty  select  the 
American  fiag  as  tlie  target  for  their  pub- 
lic scorn. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  the  at- 
titude from  some  sources  that  a  law  to 
prohibit  fiag  burning  is  somehow  not  re- 
quired or  even  Is  foolish. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  try  to  prohibit 
public  burning  of  the  UJ3.  flag  we  are 
trsring  to  prohibit  legitimate  dissent.  I  say 
this  is  nonsense.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  the  right  to  dissent. 

One  aspect  of  American  liberty,  sym- 
bolized by  the  flag.  Is  the  right  to  dissent. 
It  is  a  light  we  want  to  protect  and  a 
right  we  are  in  fact  protecting.  Everyone 
has  the  right  \n  tiiis  country  today  to 
legitimate  dissent.  It  is  a  right  which  is 
being  practiced  every  hour  of  every  day. 

The  flag  burners,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  really  Interested  in  dissent.  What 
they  want  Is  the  domtnaaoe  of  tiielr  own 
views  to  tiie  exclusion  of  others. 

The  light  to  dissent  will  be  protected 
not  by  the  burning  of  the  American  flag, 
but  by  the  survival  of  the  fiag  and  of  the 
freedom  for  wiiich  ttie  flag  stands. 

Still  others  say  that  to  protect  the  flag 
would  require  a  national  police  force. 


This  is  a  smoke  screen  and  sounds  hol- 
low coming  as  it  does  from  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  forefront  of  those 
calling  for  vastly  increased  Federal  con- 
trol over  many  aspects  of  the  lives  of  all 
American  citizens. 

With  Federal  Government  representa- 
tives already  looking  in  on  local  election 
procedures,  farmers,  and  schools,  there 
can  be  no  real  concern  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  against  burning  the  flag. 

And  agam,  some  profess  to  say  that  it 
is  mconslstent  to  favor  the  dignity  of  the 
American  flag  and  to  also  favor  the  rights 
and  responsibiUties  of  the  50  American 
States. 

And  this  Is  another  form  of  nonsense. 
Because  the  flag  symbolizes  the  idea  of 
federation,  and  the  luilty  of  50  sovereign 
States,  the  dignity  of  the  flag  is  Indeed 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  States  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

To  go  further,  the  American  flag  is  the 
most  meaningful  symbol  ever  set  up  by 
man  to  signify  the  successful  working  of 
a  political  system  which  combines  the 
welfare  of  States  with  a  true  national 
Interest. 

It  is  this  significance  which  is  part  of 
the  American  message  to  the  world  to- 
day. We  all  support  it,  preserve  it,  and 
take  pride  in  it  because  of  our  basic  l>e- 
llef  that  people  everywhere  should  tiave 
the  right  to  determine  -their  own  form  of 
government  and  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  system  of  government  and  In  their 
fate. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  similar  to  my  own  bill, 
introduced  last  year,  and  remtroduced 
this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  re- 
store to  the  American  flag  the  place  of 
dignity  and  respect  that  it  deserves  and 
must  retain.  Otherwise,  tills  Nation  shall 
faU. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Reinecke]. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  190 
years  ago  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  "that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  siltemate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  13 
stars,  wiiite  in  a  blue  field  representing  a 
new  constellation."  Since  that  historic 
day  almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  flag 
lias  recorded  in  its  constellation  the 
growth  of  13  colonies  to  the  50  great 
States  that  comprise  America  today. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago 
the  U.S.  Army,  the  oldest  of  our  mili- 
tary forces,  was  established  by  the  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congress.  Its  growth  is 
commensurate  with  that  of  our  Nation 
and  its  responsibility  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  right  of  self-determination 
here  and  elsewhere  around  the  world, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  threatened 
by  external  aggression. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  Congress  Join 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  commemorating  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
U.S.  Army  wlilch  has  fought  valiantly 
and  victoriously  under  her  in  13  wars 
&nd  145  campaigns. 

While  our  men  in  uniform  continue  to 
serve  loyally  under  the  flag  in  support 
of  all  it  represents,  we  at  home  have 


stood  by  and  watched  Old  Glory  set  aflre 
and  otherwise  desecrated  in  symlralic 
anti-American  demonstrations  by  people 
who  claim  the  sanctuary  of  UB.  citizen- 
ship. I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  our  men  in  Vietnami  asking  why  the 
President  has  sent  them  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  fight  for  American  ideals, 
when  he  Ufts  not  a  hand  nor  a  voice  to 
defend  them  from  abuse  here  at  home. 
We,  of  course,  cannot  answer  for  the 
President,  but  we  owe  it  to  our  men  in 
uniform  and  their  loved  ones  here  at 
home  to  make  our  own  position  emphat- 
ically clear.  There  are  many  ways  by 
which  we  can  do  this,  but  none  quite  so 
meaningful  as  that  wlilch  we  are  about 
to  do  here — afford  Old  Glory  the  benefit 
of  Federal  protection. 

This  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for  a 
national  emblem  which  has  served  us 
proudly  from  our  humble  beginnings  to 
our  present  position  of  free  world  leader- 
ship. I,  personally,  am  honored  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  reconcilement  of  a 
glaring  omission  in  our  Federal  laws.  I 
will  never  forget  the  shock  and  outrage 
which  I  felt  when  I  saw  pictures  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  engulfed  in  flames,  and 
learned  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  powerless  to  prevent  or  punish  those 
responsible  for  this  sacriUgous  act.  Im- 
mediately, I  Introduced  my  first  bill  on 
June  14,  1966,  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  desecration  of  the  flag.  In  the 
absence  of  action  by  the  89th  Congress, 
I  remtroduced  my  bill,  H.R.  9121,  early 
in  this  session,  and  testified  in  its  behalf 
during  the  hearings  wlilch  were  recently 
concluded  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  to  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  minor  technical  differ- 
ence, my  bill  Is  identical  to  the  one  which 
was   reported   to  us  by  the  committee. 

There  are  still  other  ways  by  which  we 
can  demonstrate  our  loyalty  to  om-  coun- 
try and  to  our  men  in  imlform.  The  Flag 
Day  program  in  which  we  participated 
for  instuice,  demonstrates  our  love  and 
devotion  not  only  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  but  for  the  country  she  repre- 
sents, and  for  our  men  in  uniform  who 
are  fighting  to  defend  our  national  motto 
"Uberty  and  justice  for  all." 

American  citizens  here  and  abroad 
Joined  together  in  similar  demonstra- 
tions of  their  respect  and  appreciation 
for  Old  Glory  and  the  freedom,  liberty. 
and  hope  that  she  has  given  not  only  to 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  her  protection, 
but  to  millions  of  less  fortimate  people 
throughout  the  world  for  whom  tyranny 
is  a  way  of  life.  To  these  people,  in  par- 
ticular, the  American  fiag  represents  a 
ray  of  hope  for  a  better  world,  one  in 
which  all  people  can  live  to  peace  and 
freedom  to  worship,  speak,  work,  and 
choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

At  this  potot  to  the  Record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  by 
Henry  Machlrella  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  Saturday,  May 
13,  1967,  under  the  headtog  "A  Flag  Is 
Raised  Where  Another  Was  Burned": 

A  FLAG  Is  Raised  Wherk  Amotiteb  Was 

BiTRNED 

(By  Henry  Maclilrella) 

In  a  patriotic  and  poignant  prelude  to  to- 
days Support  Our  Men  In  Vietnam  parade, 
an  American  flag-ratslng  ceremony  took  place 
yesterday  In  Central  Park  at  the  exact  spot 


where  anti-war  demonstrators  bad  burned 
Old  Glory  nearly  a  month  ago. 

Among  those  on  hand  for  the  occasion  was 
Chuck  (The  Rifleman)  Connors,  idol  of  mU- 
llons  of  American  youngsters  and  a  televi- 
sion symbol  of  the  lighting  Americans  of 
earlier  eras  who  helped  make  this  country 
great. 

Also  there  was  parade  Chairman  Ray 
Glmmler,  a  Fire  Department  captain,  who 
promised  that  a  forecast  of  pKieslble  rain  for 
today  would  not  dampen  the  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  thousands  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. 

PLOWN    RZRE    FROM    WASHIMCTON 

The  8-by-5  foot  flag  raised  In  the  park's 
Sheep  Meadow  yesterday  had  been  flown 
over  the  Capital  earlier  in  the  day  and 
brought  here  by  Rep.  Ed  Reinecke  (R-Callf.) 
for  the  presentation  to  Connors  and  to 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society. 

The  participants,  accompanied  by  an  hon- 
or guard  representing  combined  veterans' 
groups,  and  the  color  guard  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment Poet  of  the  Amelcan  Legion,  were 
shown  the  exact  spot  where  the  desecration 
of  the  flag  took  place. 

At  the  spot,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
meadow,  near  62d  St..  a  portable  flagpole 
was  assembled,  and  the  flag-raising  took 
place  at  2:30  P.M. 

The  6-foot-5  Connors,  a  former  pro  base- 
ball and  basketball  player  who  once  had  a 
whirl  with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  said  he 
had  Just  come  back  from  a  tour  of  Vietnam 
and  that  he  had  been  there  on  AprU  15,  the 
day  the  flag  was  burned  by  the  peaceniks 
here. 

"The  boys  over  there  asked  me,  'Why  do 
you  let  things  like  this  happen  back  home?'  " 
Connors  said,  "I  pledged  the  boys  I  would 
make  every  effort  on  their  behalf  to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing." 

"I've  had  It  up  to  here  (he  held  a  hand 
across  his  tliroat)  with  leftist  demonstra- 
tions. We  are  selltog  short  442,000  responsi- 
ble soldiers  with  the  sort  of  irresponsible 
demonstration  they  had  last  month  in  the 
park." 

Reinecke  said  that  only  flve  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
show  any  opposition  to  a  bUl  now  pending 
which  would  make  It  a  federal  oSense  to  des- 
ecrate the  flag. 

Another  American  flag,  which  flew  untU 
recently  over  the  1st  Marine  Division  head- 
quarters in  Chu  Lei,  South  Vietnam,  will  be 
unfurled  In  the  parade  today. 

Ma].  Gen.  Herman  Nlckerson,  command- 
ing general  of  the  division,  presented  the  flag 
to  Anthony  Policastro,  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  ist  Marine  Division  As- 
sociation. 

It  will  be  borne  by  a  member  of  the  chap- 
ter as  the  parade  gets  under  way  at  noon  at 
95th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.  and  proceeds  to  62d 
St.  and  Fifth. 

In  the  line  of  mEirch  will  be  10  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  headed  by  Kelly,  who  will 
also  serve  as  the  chief  reviewing  ofBcer  of  the 
parade. 

IKS    ENDORSES    PARADE 

Chairman  Glmmler  said  the  parade  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  Vietnam  commander.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  and  more  than 
100  Senators,  Representatives,  Governors, 
Mayors  and  other  prominent  pubUc  offlcials. 

Cardinal  Spellman  and  Bui  Diem,  S.  Viet- 
nam's ambasfador  to  the  T7.8.,  will  be  among 
those  reviewing  the  march. 

The  parade,  expected  to  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est ever  held  here,  will  be  broadcast  live  to 
the  men  in  Vietnam  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio.  The  News  TV  station,  WPIX,  will  car- 
ry it  Uve  from  12:30  to  2:30  P3I.,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  and  the  National  Mari- 
time Union. 
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Mr.  CSudrman.  many  i>e(^e  liave  ex- 
pressed an  Inteiest  In  the  journey  of 
tbe  flag  wlilcli  was  first  llovn  over  this 
CapUol.  at  Biy  reouert,  and  flami  carried 
to  New  Yock  hy  me  f or  presentation  to 
Ctiadt  Connors  aad  Thomas  J.  Kdly, 
president  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society.  After  the  flac  was  raised 
in  Central  Park,  and  carried  In  the  mam- 
moth "Siipport  Our  Men  in  Vietnam" 
parade  on  May  13,  It  was  subsequently 
carried  to  Los  Angeles  where  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Sgt.  Billy  Swindle.  Sergeant 
Swindle  carried  the  flag  to  San  Francisco 
where  It  was  transferred  to  Mayor  John 
F.  Shelley,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to 
Sgt.  William  O.  Pickle.  The  )oumey 
ended  In  Vietnam  on  May  20,  when  Ser- 
geant Piekle  in  a  formal  ceremony  pre- 
sented the  flag  to  Gen.  Wimam  C.  West- 
moreland. In  a  letter  dated  May  20, 
General  Westmoreland  conveyed  to  me 
and  to  all  of  those  who  participated  In 
the  "Support  Our  Men  In  Vietnam"  pro- 
gram, his  appreciation  as  CoIIowb: 

Dkam  Mk.  Rkihsl-'ke:  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere thankB  an  IwbaU  of  tbe  offlcen  and  men 
of  my  command  for  tbe  flag  and  letter  wblcb 
I  received  today  from  Plrrt  Sgt.  Wlinam  Q. 
Pickle  wbo  carried  tbem  from  California. 
Tbla  flag  and  tbe  parade  In  New  Tork  are 
symTjols  of  wbat  I  believe  Is  a  deep  feeling 
of  support  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  American 
people  for  tbelr  men  bere  In  Vietnam.  I 
■alute  you  for  your  efforts  for  bringing  tbla 
support  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  flgbtlng  men 
bere  and  to  tbe  people  tbrougborrt  tbe  world. 

Tou  can  be  assured  tbat  we  will  continue 
to  do  our  utmost  bere  In  Vietnam  to  deserve 
tbls  support. 

Wltb  blgb  regard.  Z  remain. 
Yours  slncMrely, 

W.  C.  WxantouLAKD, 

General,  US.  Army, 

Commanding. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShbivkrI. 

Mr.  SHBIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  HJl.  10480,  which  provides 
penalties  for  those  who  would  con- 
temptoosly  desecrate  our  flag.  WhUe  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  sovereign  nation 
needs  to  apologize  for  taking  measures 
to  ];m>tect  ito  primary  national  symbol, 
we,  as  Americans  with  our  heritage  of 
Justice  and  liberty  for  all  remonstble 
people,  should  feel  ashamed  and  a  little 
Mt  sad  about  the  Increasing  need  for  this 
law. 

However,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  low  which  would 
provide  a  uniform  statute  appUeable  to 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Ctdnm- 
bla.  Such  legislation  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  further  acts  of  flag  dese- 
cration and  provide  a  uniform  but  ap- 
propriate penalty  for  violators.  This  bill 
Is  similar  in  Intent  to  MOs  I  Introduced 
on  May  4  of  this  year  and  tn  the  second 
session  of  the  89tfa  Congress. 

My  only  regret  in  regard  to  this  bill 
Is  that  It  Is  necessary  at  all.  The  very 
demonstrators  wbo  have  desecrated  our 
flag  are  the  peapie  who  should  be  most 
ttiat&fnl  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
protest  and  dissent  symbolized  in  the 
flag  they  have  tmmed.  To  these  people 
I  wfll  read  ttie  f<dlowlng  quote  by  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher: 


A  tboughtful  Bind,  wben  It  seee  a  Na- 
tion's flag,  sees  not  ttw  flag  only,  but  tbe 
NaUon  Itself,  and  wb«tever  may  b«  Its  sym- 
bols. Its  lnsig:nia.  be  reads  cblefly  In  tbe 
flag  tbe  Oovemmentt  the  principles,  the 
truths,  tbe  history  •which  belongs  to  the 
Nation  tbat  sets  It  forth. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  personal 
dismay  of  the  veterans  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  families  of  the  thousands 
of  casualties  In  past  wars  who  gave  so 
much  to  Insure  the  continuation  of  these 
same  rights  of  protest  and  dissent  when 
they  see  the  flag  for  which  they  suffered 
being  shredded  and  burned.  If  our  flag 
is  worth  dying  for,  and  It  is,  it  Is  worth 
protecting. 

Consider  the  position  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  finds  itself  when  it 
attempts  to  demand  apologies  from  other 
coimtrles  in  which  our  flag  is  mutilated 
maliciously  when  Qcthlng  is  done  here 
at  home  when  the  aame  thing  happens. 
Thirty-eight  free  world  countries  have 
laws  which  penalize  those  who  would 
desecrate  their  flag.  Many  of  these  laws 
are  stricter  and  wider,  in  scope  than  this 
hill,  and  some  of  them  pi-otect  our  own 
American  flag  in  those  countries. 

Consider  the  inconsistency  of  our  pol- 
icies which  punish  people  for  mitfuui- 
dllng  our  postage  and  money,  but  not 
for  what  they  do  to  our  national  flag. 
Consider  the  fact  that  we  have  long  had 
a  law  on  the  books  to  protect  the  trade- 
marks of  private  enterprise  and  yet  we 
have  no  law  which  protects  the  symbol 
of  our  national  enterprise. 

I^^okesmcn  in  the  administration  have 
argued  that  since  the  50  States  have 
varying  anUdesecration  laws  on  their 
bocAs,  there  is  iw  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation. This  argument  is  indeed  ironic 
coming  from  an  administration  which 
has  deemed  a  hotdog  sold  from  a  stand 
beside  a  road  which  leads,  among  other 
places,  to  a  highway  partly  financed  by 
Federal  funds  to  be  subject  to  Federal 
law.  At  any  rate,  they  are  mimdng  the 
point.  This  bill  will  act  to  protect  the 
national  flag,  not  the  50  State  flags,  and 
thus  Federal  legldation  is  clearly  Justi- 
fied In  this  case.  This  bill  does  nothing 
to  prohibit  continued  enforcement  of  the 
various  State  antideecratlon  laws  such  as 
tbe  one  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

Some  people  have  wrongly  assumed 
that  in  order  to  publicize  their  protests 
and  views,  they  have  a  constitutional 
light  to  do  so  wheaever,  however,  and 
wherever  they  please.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  set  down  the  principle 
Uiat  "certain  forms  of  conduct  mixed 
wlOi  speech  may  be  regulated  or  pro- 
hibited." There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
one  of  these  "forms  of  conduct"  would 
be  the  contemptuous  desecration  of  the 
symbol  of  our  national  piupose.  We 
should  note  that  none  of  the  50  State 
laws  dealing  with  this  subject  have  be^i 
struck  down  by  the  courts  on  the  basis 
that  they  somehow  violate  the  freedoms 
granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  14th 
amendment. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  bill  does  not  prescribe  orthodox 
conduct  or  require  affliinative  action.  The 
bill  does  not  prohibit  speech,  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas,  or  political  dissent  or 
protest.  The  bill  does  prohibit  pohllc  acts 
of  physical  dlshcmor  or  destruction  of  the 


flag  of  the  United  States  in  intentional 
and  willful,  not  accidental  or  inadvertent 
actions. 

This  measure  does  nothing  to  pass 
J^udgment  on  the  prt^iriety  of  the  flag- 
burner's  purpose.  It  merely  protects  the 
right  of  our  Nation  to  proscribe  the  will- 
ful ^public  destruction  of  its  flag  regard- 
of  the  ten^xn-ary  drcumstances  or 
Ides  which  led  to  such  an  act  of  pro- 
Ttie  act  of  desecrating  the  emblem 
of  our  national  character  is  much  more 
than  a  protest  against  any  particular  ad- 
ministration or  policy.  The  i)aialties  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  the  same  for  those 
violators  who  act  as  a  protest  against  our 
current  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  as  for 
those  who  might  act  to  protest  hot 
weather. 

Thus  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
bill  does  not  represent  any  imusual  or 
unfair  restraints  upon  our  citizens.  Like 
all  of  our  criminal  laws,  the  violators  will 
have  recourse  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ezo^t  to  prohibit  con- 
temptuous desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  this  bill  does  not  prevent 
political  dissent  or  criticism  in  any  way. 
It  is  narrowly  drawn  to  regulate  a  limited 
form  of  action.  It  does  nothing  to  stiile 
dissent  against  any  of  our  Government's 
policies  and  actions,  including  this  bill. 

Due  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  for 
such  legislation,  I  will  support  this  bill 
today,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  tn  strong  non- 
partisan support  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag. 

Mr.  MoCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  express  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  ehidrman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  for  the  time  and  attention  he 
has  given  to  this  measure  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
8955,  a  similar  bill  to  the  proposal  we 
are  considering  today  because  I  felt  It 
has  become  Increasingly  apparent  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  uniform  law,  ap- 
Idlcable  equally  in  every  State,  to  protect 
tbe  integrity  of  our  national  flag. 

The  American  flag  has  always  been  a 
symbol  of  liberty.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  known  to  millions  of  Americans,  and 
even  millions  of  enslaved  men  of  other 
lands,  as  "Old  Qlory."  It  has  witnessed 
a  great  history  and  American  boys  are 
once  again  struggling  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam  Just  as  we  did  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  n  and  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Yet,  there  are  thoughtless  and  heart- 
less men  who  glory  in  the  sanctuary  of 
freedom  and  personal  rights  of  this  great 
Nation  without  the  slightest  concern  for 
their  duty  and  reaponsiblUty  to  tbat 
Nation,  we  hear  outlandish  protests 
against  serving  in  the  United  States 
Army.  We  hear  yoxmg  people  debating 
the  Importance  of  our  nattonal  flag  in- 
sisttng  that  it  is  merely  a  symbol  and 
nothing  more.  Most  of  us  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  symbol  of 


the  United  States  should  be  openly 
scorned,  mutilated,  spat  upon  or  burned. 
But  that  Is  exactly  what  has  happened 
recently.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
has  been  and  is  being  desecrated,  but 
the  flag  and  symbol  of  a  country  that 
has  made  freedom  a  way  of  life. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
stituents supporting  this  legislation  and 
decrying  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  Among  these  are  let- 
ters from  servicemen  in  Vietnam  who 
have  read  that  the  people  in  America  are 
demonstrating  against  their  being  there 
by  buiTiing  and  mutilating  the  flag  of  our 
country. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  oversight  that 
Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  pass  legis- 
lation making  such  act  a  Federal  offense 
to  desecrate  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  corrects  this  oversight  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  measure  will  be  over- 
whelmlngly  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MoCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Wiggins]  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  taking  this  time  is  only  to 
discuss  briefly  with  the  Committee,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  history  of  this 
bill,  its  constitutionality. 

Whatever  we  do  here  today  will  at 
some  subsequent  time  face  the  scrutiny 
of  a  court  and  the  cha&enge  that  it  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  basic  arguments  against  its  con- 
stitutionality are  easily  stated: 

First.  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
bridging  freedom  of  speech. 

Second.  The  physical  act  of  desecra- 
tion of  our  fiag  is  done  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dramatizing  disagreement  with 
a  governmental  policy.  It  is  this  action 
which  some  believe  speaks  louder  than 
words.  It  is  "symbolic  speech." 

Third.  Without  question,  symbolic 
speech — ^Just  as  printed  or  spoken 
words — is  subject  to  constitutional  pro- 
tection. Since  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion pimLshes  symbolic  speech,  the  dis- 
senters contend,  it  does  violence  to  the 
first  amendment  and  is  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  confess  that  the  argument  has  some 
merit,  and  many  distinguished  legal 
scholars  have  urged  that  argument  upon 
your  committee. 

Most  probably,  however,  the  argument 
Is  wrong. 

At  the  outset,  this  Committee  should 
not  delude  Itself — should  not  find  com- 
fort in  the  statement  contained  in'  the 
committee  report— that  this  "bill  does 
not  prohibit  speech."  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, it  does  place  a  restraint  on 
"speech"  as  that  word  has  been  broadly 
defined  by  the  courts. 

But  the  recognition  that  speech  is  pro- 
hibited surely  does  not  end  the  con- 
stitutional inquiry.  Many  forms  of 
speech — or  conduct  in  lieu  of  speech — 
are  constitutionally  prohibited. 

Examples  are  legion,  but  let  me  men- 
tion only  a  few  which  touch  upon  polit- 
ical dissent. 

Some  in  this  Chamber  may  recall  that 
shots  were  fired  here  some  years  ago. 
The  offenders  had  no  particular  malloe 
toward  the  wounded  Members.  Their  act 


of  shooting  from  the  gallery  "as  a  means 
of  dramatizing  a  political  viewpoint." 

Presidents  have  been  shot  and  klUed 
by  dissenters.  Again,  the  purpose  of  the 
assassin  was  to  convey  an  idea.  The 
physical  act  was  merely  a  vehicle  to 
dramatize  that  idea. 

Lady  Oodiva,  it  is  said,  rode  down  the 
streets  of  Coventry  on  horseback  clad 
only  in  a  smile.  Her  purpose,  we  are  told, 
was  not  to  exercise  the  horse  or  to  bask 
In  the  sun.  Her  purpose  was  to  express 
by  deed,  rather  thsm  words,  her  disagree- 
ment with  governmental  policies. 

There  are  other  examples.  The  dis- 
senter may  set  fire  to  himself,  rather 
than  the  flag,  for  instance,  or  conduct 
a  sit-in  in  a  public  passageway. 

In  each  of  the  cases  where  the  con- 
duct is  prohibited — and  constitutionally 
so — there  is  a  thread  of  consistency. 

Congress  may  regulate  and  even  pro- 
hibit speech — and  to  a  greater  extent, 
oonduct  symbolic  of  speech — ^if  there  is  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

This  principle  has  been  repeatedly 
recognized  by  the  courts  and  has  been 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

There  must  be  some  "substantive 
evil" — one  court  has  said — and  the  "clear 
and  present  danger"  that  evil  conse- 
quences will  result  unless  arrested  by 
legislation. 

There  is  a  judicial  "balancing" — other 
courts  have  suggested — between  the  free- 
dom to  say  anything  at  any  place  and  at 
any  time  and  the  consequences  which  are 
apt  to  flow  from  such  freedom.  If  the 
individual  and  societal  rights  exceed  that 
of  the  speaker,  the  scales  tip  in  favor  of 
regulation  or  prohibition. 

But  who  decides  what  is  "evil"?  Or 
whether  society  has  an  overriding  need 
to  limit  individual  speech? 

In  the  first  instauice,  it  is  surely  the 
Congress — subject,  of  course,  to  later  re- 
view by  the  Judicial  branch. 

Let  me  review  for  the  Members  a  few 
of  the  "substantive  evils"  which  your 
legislative  committee  found  to  exist. 
These  findings  are  fully  supported  in  the 
testimony  offered  before  the  committee. 
First.  The  public  act  of  desecration 
of  our  flag  outrages  and  shocks  the  sen- 
sibilities of  millions  of  Americans.  And 
after  all.  was  Lady  Oodiva  guilty  of  any 
greater  misconduct  than  shocking  the 
sensibilities  of  the  hihabitants  of 
Coventry? 

Second.  The  public  act  of  desecration 
of  our  flag  is  apt  to  produce  a  civil  dis- 
turbance, in  which  not  only  the  dis- 
senter but  also  the  person  and  property 
of  others  are  exposed  to  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  harm;  and  after  all,  the 
regulation  of  parades  and  sit-ins  is  no 
more  than  a  legitimate  effort  to  insure 
order  and  to  protect  life  and  property. 

Third.  The  public  act  of  desecration 
of  our  flag  tends  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  American  troops.  That  this 
finding  Is  true  can  be  attested  to  by 
many  Members  who  have  received  cor- 
respondence from  servicemen  expressing 
their  shock  and  disgust  of  such  conduct. 
Do  not  our  colleagues  who  authored 
the  minority  views  recognize  that  the 
protection  of  the  morale  of  our  troops  is 
a  proper  subject  of  legislative  concern? 
Rmd  page  20  of  the  report.  That  Con- 


gress may  act  In  one  fashion  on  this  sub- 
ject does  not  oonstitutionally  bar  It  fnxn 
doing  so  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  substantive 
evils,  and  according  to  the  witnesses, 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
their  occurrence  imless  prohibited  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  invite  the  Members  to  read  the 
minority  report  with  care.  There  is  no 
refutation  of  the  existence  of  the  evils  I 
have  mentioned — only  that  the  price  of 
suppression  of  dissent  is  too  high. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
majority  view  of  the  court  if  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  bill  Is  attacked.  But, 
subject  to  that  uncertainty,  this  bill  is 
most  probably  constitutional  and  should 
be  suprwrted. 

Mr.  McCUIAOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhajje  the 
most  eloquent  commentary  on  the  legis- 
lation that  we  are  considering  today  is 
that  it  has  become  necessary.  It  has  been 
unnecessary  now  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. Eighty-nine  Congresses  have  as- 
sembled and  adjourned — ^without  finding 
the  need  to  enact  the  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today.  This,  I  think,  is  something 
of  a  testimonial  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
fathers.  It  Is  also,  I  believe,  an  awful  in- 
dictment of  the  character  of  our  present 
generation. 

Your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  heard 
stark  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. Witnesses  told  tales  of  contemptu- 
ous conduct,  wholly  beyond  the  pale  of 
protest.  Photographs  were  submitted 
which  pictured  the  flag  in  a  posture  of 
obscenity  which  the  propriety  of  this  de- 
bate will  not  permit  me  to  describe.  Mis- 
use and  abuse  were  documented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive. The  need  for  legislation  is  urgent. 
The  dignity  of  the  Government  requires 
it.  The  people  demand  it. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  follows  a  mod- 
erate course.  It  condemns  conduct.  It  does 
not  proscribe  speech  in  any  particular. 
AH  States  have  flag  desecration  statutes. 
Most  penalize  both  speech  and  conduct 
contemptuous  of  the  fiag.  So  does  the 
statute  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nearly  all  of  the  bills  Introduced  and 
considered  by  this  committee  had  similar 
provisions.  Yet,  wanting  as  best  we  could 
to  protect  this  legislation  against  con- 
stitutional attack  we  have  confined  the 
reaching  of  the  bill  to  physical  acts  of 
conduct. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  new  doctrine  is 
gaining  some  support  in  certain  sophisti- 
cated legal  circles.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  symboUc  speech.  This  doctrine  holds 
that  acts  in  protest  are  not  acts  at  all, 
but  symbols  of  speech,  and  as  such  are 
protected  by  the  free  speech  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
So  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned, 
and  without  commenting  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  awJllcability  of  that  doctrine 
in  other  areas,  so  far  as  this  legislation 
is  concerried,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  free 
speech  guarantee  does  not  protect  the 
act  of  burning  the  flag.  The  application 
of  that  doctrine  in  this  context  Is  sheer 
sophistry.  If  flag  burning  is  the  equiva- 
lent  of   a   simple   protest   againstt   the 
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policies  of  government,  then  I  suggest 
that  eeplonage  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
verbal  protest  against  the  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

Tbe  bill  is  not  only  moderate  in  its 
definition  of  the  offense;  it  Is  moderate 
also  in  the  penalty  it  imposes;  it  takes 
the  middle  course. 

Some  say  that  the  penalty  is  too  great 
because  it  is  larger  than  the  penalties 
Imposed  by  the  statutes  of  their  States. 
Others  will  say  the  penalty  is  too  small 
because  It  is  less  than  the  penalty  Im- 
poaed  for  burning  a  draft  card.  I  suppose 
it  Is  never  possible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  exactitude  the  equation  between  tbe 
offense  and  the  penalty.  All  that  can 
reaaonatdy  be  done  is  to  establish  guide- 
lines, and  there  are  only  two  such  guide- 
lines. First,  the  poialty  should  be  high 
enough  to  deter  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  but  it  should  be  small  enough  not 
to  frustrate  conviction  of  the  crime. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
I)enalty  structure  which  the  committee 
chose  after  very  careful  deliberation  fol- 
lows those  guidelines,  and  serves  those 
two  functions. 

Mr.  Cludrman,  the  bill  as  it  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House  Is  careful  to  pre- 
serve all  of  the  statutes  of  all  of  the  50 
States.  As  the  Members  of  the  body  will 
understand,  imder  the  supremacy  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  taken  to 
have  preempted  the  legldative  field  it 
enters  unless  a  contrary  intent  appears. 
Such  a  contrary  intent  does  appear,  and 
is  most  carefully  drawn,  in  what  will  be 
section  700(c)  of  tiUe  18  of  the  Code. 
Congreas  intends  that  in  the  field  of  flag 
desecration  there  shall  be  concurrent 
Federal-State  Jurisdiction.  In  some  cases 
State  authorities  may  be  best  situated  to 
Investigate  and  to  prosecute  offenses.  In 
all  cases,  however,  concurrent  Jxirlsdic- 
tion  makes  available  the  investigative 
expertise  of  the  Federal  authority  which 
reaches  across  State  lines. 

Some  question  was  raised  during  the 
committee  deliberations  about  the  ex- 
traterritorial application  of  the  bill.  Un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  United  States  against  Bow- 
man. Federal  criminal  statutes  apply  to 
acts  of  UJ3.  citizens  committed  on  for- 
eign soil  when  those  acts  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

The  witness  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  agreed  that  the  statute,  even 
without  qjedflc  language,  would  have 
that  extraterritorial  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  (vposition  to  this 
legislation  is,  as  has  b^n  demonstrated, 
small  but  intense.  I  would  not  presume 
to  Judge  those  who  rise  to  oppose  it. 
They  have  their  convictions,  and  their 
own  resiionsibUlties.  As  an  advocate,  I 
have  mine.  Tliere  is  no  need  in  this  de- 
bate to  talk  either  of  treason  or  of  Jingo- 
ism. Let  us  talk,  rather,  of  the  law  and 
the  citizens'  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption — 
the  prompt  adoption— of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivxits]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sel- 
dom I  ever  occupy  this  well  other  than 
tp  «peak  on  bills  emanating  from  our 
own  committee. 


But.  I.  too.  am  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  many  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
on  this  subject.  Tbe  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced among  other  things  would  have 
provided  a  penalty  of  $10,000  or  5  years 
in  Jail,  or  both. 

I  have  mentioned  that  for  this  reason. 
We  talk  about  freedom  of  speech.  It  was 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  that 
you  cannot  holler  flre  in  a  theater. 

You  have  to  exerdse  judgment  and  re- 
sponsibility. Now  why  do  I  say  this?  We 
Just  passed  a  bill  here  where  the  cold 
arm  of  the  Federal  law  can  take  your 
beloved  sons  and  send  them  away  to  war 
and  unequivocal  death. 

Now  If  we  can  do  this — and  there  are 
those  who  do  not  think  we  should;  29 
of  them  voted  against  the  last  bill,  for 
varying  reasons — if  we  can  do  this,  then 
we  can  tell  a  man  who  wants  to  bum 
and  defile  the  American  flag — you  shall 
not  do  this  with  impunity.  Oh,  they  say 
it  is  symbolic  of  the  expression  of  free- 
dom of  speech  within  the  intent  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  is  so  ridiculous — it  is  ridiculous — 
if  you  catch  the  point. 

Now,  if  I  may  address  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  This  kind 
of  thing  Is  extending  and  lengthening 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  Vietnam,  because 
the  French  had  those  people  under  sub- 
jugation for  years,  more  than  I  care  to 
count,  the  outlook  is  similar  to  some 
place  in  Europe.  They  tend  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  public 
demonstrations. 

When  people  bum  flags  in  the  street, 
and  when  people  riot  In  howling  mobs 
In  the  street,  and  when  people  bum  their 
draft  cards  In  the  street,  it  gives  hope 
to  the  Hanoi  government  that  this  Gov- 
ernment may  fall. 

I  say  to  you,  we  can  legislate  against 
the  draft-card  burners — and  I  am  the 
author  of  that  act.  I  could  not  get  cer- 
tain people  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  help  me  on  the  bill  so  I  had  to  write 
it  myself  and  I  am  batting  500  percent. 
One  court  said  it  was  constitutional  and 
the  other  said  it  was  not.  But  we  will 
see  who  is  right. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  Let  us  pass  this 
law  today  and  make  it  unequivocal.  The 
penalty  is  not  strong  enough.  But,  let  us 
speak  to  these  people  in  language  they 
understand  and  that  language  is  un- 
equivocal and  positive  retribution  as  the 
reward  f(»'  their  dastardly  and  cowardly 
acts. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitbnek]  can  talk  to  you 
about  presumptive  evidence,  malicious- 
ness, wantonness,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  he  can  do  so  with  a  master's  voice. 
On  this  he  q?eaks  for  me.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  feelings  or  my  knowledge  as  to 
what  Is  presumptive  maliciousness,  and 
that  is  what  this  is. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  send  these  boys 
to  Vietnam  and  all  over  the  world,  and 
we  have  unilateral  and  bilateral  treaties 
under  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  pick  up  any  draftee  or  en- 
listee and  send  him  anywhere  he  pleases. 
We  must  protect  him.  You  cannot  chop 
off,  cut  the  heart  out  of  his  motivation; 
you  cannot  defend  the  dedication  of  your 
fightingmen  if  you  do  not  deal  with 
these  buzzards  at  home  that  are  dese- 


crating the  very  symbol  of  the  ensign  of 
your  country. 

Once  a  17-year-old  boy  penned  these 
words: 

To  thOM  who  top  the  white  mlsta  ot  morn- 
ing 
Tboee    who    sail    before    the    world's    awake 
To  gather  up  their  foemen  to  them 
And  spuming  tbe  thin  dawn's  rest 
Then  weary  folk  might  take 
Those  who  left  other  mouths  to  tell  their 

story 
Of  high  blue  batUes 
Those  quite  young  Umbe  that  bled 
How  they  thundered  up  tbe  clouds  to  glory 
Or  fallen  on  a  foreign  field  stained  red- 
He  asked  this  question — 

Have  these  who  zxxeXe  your  levered  pulse  run 

slowly 
Whoee  stem  remembered  Image  cools  your 

brow 
To  the  far  dawn  of  victory  mean  only  earth's 

atlllneas  and  Valhalla's  silence  now. 
— John  HcOee. 

This  R&g  meant  something  to  them. 
It  means  something  to  me.  Let  us  make  It 
mean  something  to  those  who  would  de- 
file and  destroy  its  image  forever. 
Nothing  is  too  strong  for  them.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  get  along  with  our 
business.   

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebergI. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
mere  passing  of  a  bill  and  having  that 
bill  signed  into  law  by  the  President  does 
not  and,  Indeed,  cannot  instUl  respect 
for  country  in  those  who  desecrate  our 
flag — sjmibol  of  our  national  home  and 
of  oiu-  national  dream  of  peace  through 
freedom.  We  cannot  legislate  reQ)ect  for 
law;  respect  for  parents;  respect  for  jus- 
tice; respect  for  decency  nor  respect  for 
our  Nation  and  its  fiag.  Such  respect 
must  be  instilled  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple by  teaching  and  example — teaching 
beginning  in  the  home  and  reaching  out 
throiigh  the  church  and  the  school  and 
example  on  the  part  of  parents,  clergy- 
men, teachers,  officeholders  and  those  to 
whom  the  institutions  of  our  govern- 
mental authority  are  entrusted. 

As  I  view  our  activities,  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  merely  trying  to  undo 
the  damage  caused  by  the  shortsighted- 
ness, ignorance,  indifference  and  cal- 
lousness of  generations  past — genera- 
tions which  meant  no  harm  to  our  coun- 
try, and  I  say  our  country  because  this 
Is  their  coimtry  as  well  as  mine,  but  who 
lacked  the  vision  to  see  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  their  own  limited  worlds,  their 
own  lack  of  faith  in  God,  their  own  self- 
ish desire  to  be  free  to  do  as  they  pleased 
without  regard  to  the  guarantee  to 
others  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  as 
they  desired.  We  are  desperately  trying 
to  contain  a  social  disease  which  we  per- 
mitted to  spread  because  that  disease 
was  not  one  which  affected  us  personally 
at  the  time.  This  legislation  is  the  salve 
we  would  place  on  an  open  sore.  It  is  not 
the  cure.  This  legislation  does  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  trouble  which  has  made 
necessary  this  legislation.  It  addresses 
itself  only  to  the  effect  of  tbe  responsibil- 
ity we  have  as  citizens  to  InstUl  respect 
for  thoee  symbols  of  our  great  hope.  We 
can  hope  to  achieve  by  this  legislation 


only  to  discourage  outward  acts  of  dis- 
respect for  our  flag.  Surely,  we  carmot  be 
so  naive  that  we  actually  believe  that  we 
can  change  what  lies  in  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  man's  mind  and  heart. 

Too  often  this  House  has  acted  on  so- 
cial legislation  in  the  vain  hope  that  we 
could  legislate  the  means  by  which  the 
Ills  of  society  could  be  cured  only  to  dis- 
cover after  placing  thousands  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  and  spending  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  not  only  failed  to 
solve  the  problems  but  actually  created 
new  and  more  difficult  ones.  We  act  as  If 
money  is  the  answer  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dreams  of  men  and  women,  not 
only  here  in  our  land  but  abroad  as  well, 
as  if  pet^le  only  had  their  physical 
wants — not  Just  needs  but  wants — satis- 
fled,  we  woiUd  come  to  the  blissful  state 
of  Utopia  and  all  children  would  be  smil- 
ing and  all  adults  would  find  happiness. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  fitting  poem: 

A  Pkncz  or  an  Ambulance 

"Twas  a  dangerous  cUff,  as  they  freely  con- 
fessed. 

Though  to  walk  near  its  crest  was  so 
pleasant; 

But  over  its  terrible  edge  there  bad  slipped 

A  duke  and  full  many  a  peasant. 

So  the  people  said  something  would  have 
to  be  done. 

But  their  projects  did  not  at  all  tally; 

Some  said,  "Put  a  fence  around  the  edge  of 
tbe  cliff,- 

Some,  "An  ambulance  down  In  the  valley." 

But  the  cry  for  the  ambulance  carried  the 

day. 
For  It  spread  through  the  neighboring  city; 
A  fence  may  be  useful  or  not,  It  la  true. 
But  each  heart  became  brimful  of  pity 
For  those  who  slipped  over  that  dangerous 

cUS; 
And  the  dweUers  in  highway  and  alley 
Cave  pounds  or  gave  pence,  not  to  put  up  a 

fence. 
But  an  ambulance  down  In  the  valley. 

"For  tbe  clUT  Is  all  right,  If  you're  careful," 

they  said. 
"And,  If  folks  even  slip  and  are  dropping, 
It   Isn't    the    slipping   that    hurts    them   so 

much, 
As  the  shock  down  below  when  they're  stop- 
ping." 
So  day  after  day,  as  these  mishaps  occurred, 
Quick  forth  would  these  rescuers  sally 
To  pick  up  the  vlctlnu  who  fell  off  the  cliff. 
With  their  ambulance  down  In  the  valley. 

Then  an  old  sage  remarked:  "It's  a  marvel  to 

me 
That  people  give  far  more  attention 
To   repairing   results   than   to   stopping   the 

cause. 
When  they'd  much  better  aim  at  prevention. 
Let  us  stop  at  its  source  all  this  mischief," 

cried  he, 
"Come,  neighbors  and  friends,  let  us  rally; 
IX  the  cUff  we  will  fence  we  might  almost 

dispense 
With  the  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 

"Oh.  he's  a  fanatic,"  the  others  rejoined 
"Dispense  with  the  ambulance?  Never! 
He'd  dispense  with  all  charities,  too.  If  he 

could; 
No  I  No  I  We'll  support  them  forever. 
Arent  we  picking  up  folks  Just  as  fast  as 

they  fallT 
And  ahaU  this  man  dictate  to  us?  ShaU  he? 
Why  should  people  of  sense  stop  to  put  up 

a  fence. 
While  the  ambulance  works  in  the  vaUey?" 

But  a  smslble  few,  who  are  practical  too, 
WUI   not    bear  with  such   nonsense   much 
longsr; 


They  beUeve  that  prevention  is  better  than 

cure. 
And  their  party  will  soon  be  tbe  stronger. 
Encourage   them    then,    with    your    purse, 

voice,  and  pen. 
And  while  other  philanthropists  dally. 
They  «riU  scorn  all  pretense  and  put  up  a 

stout  fence 
On  the  cliff  that  hangs  over  the  valley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  buying 
bureaucratic  ambulances  in  Increasing 
numbers,  at  increasing  prices,  to  pick  up 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  those  who 
have  fallen  over  the  dangerous  cliffs  Into 
the  abyss  of  poverty  and  joblessness  and 
disease  and  ignorance  and  war  but  we 
have  failed  to  build  the  stout  fences  at 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs  which  could  prevent 
them  from  falling,  preferring,  it  seems,  to 
enjoy  the  political  glamour  and  business 
and  vain  appearances  of  doing  something 
for  the  unfortunate  victims,  preferring  to 
build  the  illusion  that  the  good  guys  are 
in  the  white  robes  and  white  hats,  and 
then  we  have  the  unmitigated  gall,  after 
our  failure  to  prevent  disaster  visiting 
them,  to  hand  them  the  bill  not  only  for 
the  ambulances  but  the  hospital  stay  as 
well. 

While  this  legislation  has  become  nec- 
essary because  of  our  neglect  and  delay 
in  building  the  fences  to  prevent  the  dls- 
asterous  damage  that  is  being  done  to 
our  national  image,  Just  as  social  legis- 
lation becomes  necessary  when  we  fall 
to  build  the  necessary  fences  to  prevent 
our  citizens  from  falling  into  the  chasm 
of  economic  and  social  chaos,  I  point  to 
this  fact:  this  must  be  only  the  begin- 
mng.  We  must  retrace  our  steps  and  if 
we  will  undo  some  of  the  damage  we 
have  done  in  passing  some  of  our  unreal- 
istic legislation  and  close  the  loopholes 
through  which  the  Supreme  Court  by  its 
expedient  interpretations  have  brought 
many  to  this  brink  of  disrespect  and  this 
Nation  to  the  edge  of  violence  and  chaos, 
then,  I  am  convinced,  we  will  discover 
that  in  the  due  course  of  time  legislation 
of  this  type  will  be  unneeded. 

We  tore  down  the  fence  of  reference  to 
God  in  our  schools.  Insisting  that  God 
belonged  only  in  the  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries in  our  churches  and  the  result  has 
been  an  increasing  disrespect  for  au- 
thority of  any  Idnd,  and  a  breakdown  in 
general  morality.  We  have  torn  down 
the  fence  of  the  practice  of  pledging  al- 
legiance to  the  fiag  by  discouraging  the 
regular  use  of  the  pledge  in  the  school 
classroom  and  we  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  broken  loyalty. 

We  took  down  the  fence  of  requiring 
loyalty  oaths  and  then  found  ourselves 
bound  by  the  recent  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  deny  the  board  of  school 
authorities  the  right  to  prevent  Com- 
munists from  teaching  our  children  in 
schools,  and  now  we  must  buy,  not  an 
ambulance  but  a  paddy  wagon  to  pick  up 
those  who  slip  over  the  cliff  of  treason 
and  dislo3^ty  to  our  country  by  dese- 
crating our  flag. 

We  removed  the  fence  around  the  cliff 
of  treason  by  permitting  lawlessness  to 
go  unpunished  because  not  individuals 
but  society  was  responsible — but,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  society  but  individu- 
als desecrated  the  flag. 

Some  of  our  church  leaders  have  in- 
sisted that  it  is  the  Christian's  responsi- 


bility to  obey  only  those  laws  he  indi- 
vidually can  accept  and  to  disregard 
those  laws  he  does  not  Uke,  and  those 
who  are  so  taught  are  encouraged  to  do 
so  out  on  the  streets.  There  Is  room  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  but  om: 
people,  citizens  of  this  Nation  under  God, 
ought  not  be  on  the  streets  demonstrat- 
ing against  their  fellow  men.  They  be- 
long on  their  knees,  praying  to  the  God  of 
love  for  their  redemption.  We  should  not 
be  concentrating  on  the  hatred  of  man 
against  man  but  emphasizing  the  love  of 
God  for  all. 

This  legislation,  as  the  legislation 
which  vrtll  follow,  known  as  the  antlriot 
legislation.  Is  necessary  because  we  have 
failed  to  build  fences  along  the  cliffs  that 
hang  over  the  valleys  of  treason  and 
riotousness  and  have  removed  some  of 
the  traditional  protective  fences  that 
have  kept  om-  citizens  from  tragedy. 

We  should  pass  the  legislation — a 
necessary  Job  to  be  done — but  let  us  not 
leave  undone  the  greater  responsibility  of 
building  the  fences  that  could  prevent 
people  from  coming  imder  the  judgment 
of  these  laws. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEsl. 

Mr.  SIKKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  desecrate  the  American  fiag. 
Its  passage  is  essential.  For  years  we  had 
no  serious  problem  in  our  Nation  with 
incidents  involving  desecration  of  the 
flag.  Americans  showed  their  patriotism 
by  upholding  and  protecting  it  and  there 
were  few  of  its  detractors  who  were  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  express  themselves  open- 
ly. Consequently,  there  was  no  Federal 
legislation  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  desecration  of  the  flag.  Each 
of  the  States  dealt  with  it  in  their  own 
way.  Now  a  strange  new  breed  has  arisen 
among  us.  They  accept  this  Nation's 
blessings  but  scorn  its  traditions  and 
conventions  and  they  work,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  for  its  destruction.  They 
have  found  that  they  can  gain  an  audi- 
ence and  a  following  by  desecrating  the 
flag.  In  the  general  softness  toward  crime 
and  criminals  which  pervades  our  Na- 
tion, there  are  few  local  officials  suffi- 
ciently bold  and  courageous  to  protest 
these  actions.  Therefore,  most  of  vis  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  enact  a  Federal  law 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  We  have  no 
guarantee  that  such  a  law  will  be  upheld, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  recognize  its  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Nation  and  its  people  in  this 
field. 

Throughout  the  course  of  history,  em- 
pires, nations,  and  men  have  risen  to 
power  and  then  disappeared,  to  be  re- 
membered only  In  the  dry  pages  of 
lengthy  textbooks.  Kings  and  tyrants, 
emperors  and  generals,  have  in  the  main 
made  relatively  little  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world. 

But  then,  in  1776,  one  small  group  of 
determmed  men  declared  their  freedom 
from  colonialism  and  tyranny,  with  a 
blow  that  was  to  alter  forever  the  course 
of  events.  They  began  a  struggle  that 
would  culminate  in  a  nation  founded  on 
the  principles  of  individual  liberty.  Jus- 
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Uce,  and  equaUty.  The  heritage  they 
vmerated  would  result  in  the  growth  of 
the  most  powerful  country  and  Ideas  on 
earth.  In  the  180  years  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  In  existence, 
its  Oovemment  haa  constantly  striven 
for  peace,  for  self-determination,  and 
for  freedom. 

All  this  history,  all  these  Ideals,  are 
boimd  up  in  one  unified  symbol  of  our 
national    spirit — the    representation    of 

our  integrity,  our  heritage,  our  honor 

the  flag.  That  one  small  rectangle  of 
cloth,  proudly  displayed  from  coast  to 
coast,  has  come  to  be  the  emblem  of  this 
country.  The  American  flag  is  a  collec- 
tl(M  of  symbols  which  are  combined  to 
illustrate  our  national  goals,  our  pride 
in  country,  and  the  great  price  which 
haa  been  paid  for  this  great  land. 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
flag,  because  of  the  accomplishments 
and  concepts  for  which  it  stands,  that 
many  of  us  have  introduced  bills  in  this 
weMlon  of  Congress,  to  correct  an  im- 
fortunate  and  disgraceful  trend  of 
events. 

At  the  same  time  that  millions  of 
schoolchildren  stand  by  their  desks,  with 
their  hands  over  their  hearts,  and  re- 
cite the  pledge  of  allegiance,  at  the  same 
time  that  this  flag  represents  America 
in  major  cities  all  over  the  globe,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  American  men  are 
dying  halfway  roxmd  the  worid  under 
that  same  flag,  there  are  some  few  who 
think  that  they  can  defile  and  degrade 
all  that  America  and  our  banner  stand 
for.  The  men  who  are  dying  today  in 
Vietnam,  Jurt  as  they  died  in  Korea,  Eu- 
TX}pe,  and  the  Pacific  areas  in  times  past, 
are  doing  so  because  they  understand 
that  the  red,  white,  and  blue  colors  rep- 
resent a  land  whose  people  enjoy  more 
privileges  and  freedoms  than  any  other 
people  to  the  world.  Persons  who  would 
desecrate  our  flag  may  challenge  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  free  land,  but  let  them 
try  to  prove  that  any  other  nation  would 
have  allowed  them  such  latitude  or  suf- 
fered their  insults  for  so  long. 

It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  declare 
that  we  are  serious  about  our  belief  in 
freedom,  and  our  defense  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny.  To  emphasize  this,  we 
should  make  desecration  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  flag  in  the  United  States 
punishable  by  a  prison  term  or  fine,  or 
both.  Such  stiffening  of  our  resolve  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  our  flag  will  make 
many  Irresponsible  demonstrators  pause 
and  think  about  the  full  consequences 
of  their  actions.  It  will  demonstrate  our 
loyalty  to  the  proud  history  and  heritage 
that  is  ours. 

Unless  we  take  such  action,  we  are 
relegating  ourselves  to  a  second-rate 
role  on  the  field  of  honor.  We  shall  be 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  of  the  national  anthem,  and 
of  the  very  flag  itself.  It  will  come  to  be 
no  more  than  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
scorn,  mockery  and  derision. 

Bir.  Chairman,  we  must  insure  that 
the  flag  seen  flying  so  courageously  over 
Port  McHenry  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
flag  raised  so  proudly  by  a  brave  handful 
of  marines  on  Iwo  Jima,  la  the  «^ww» 
flag  that  today  adorns  the  flagpoles  of 
thousands   of   patriotic   Americans.    I. 


therefore,  strongly  lu-ge  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  unanimous  support 
of  this  most  important  measure. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Cblorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Hit.  10480,  which  I  had  the 
privll^e  to  coauthor,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers] 
and  each  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  thorough  and  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  vitally  needed 
legislation. 

The  people  of  America  are  dismayed 
and  angry,  Mr.  Chairman— and  right- 
fully so— when  they  see  the  symbol  of 
their  Nation  being  publicly  burned,  torn, 
spat  upon,  and  trampled  upon  by  irre- 
sponsible elements  under  the  guise  of 
"the  right  to  dissent."  Who  would  b^ve 
that  in  1967  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  find  it  necessary  to  pass 
legislation  to  protect  the  American  flag 
from  Americans?  How  many  Americans 
who  fought  and  died  defending  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  would  have  believed  that 
the  day  would  come  when  some  citizens 
would  actually  put  a  torch  to  the  sjrmbol 
of  our  Nation? 

One  of  our  most  cherished  rights, 
established  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constlcutlon,  is 
the  right  to  disagree  with  any  policy  or 
official  of  our  Oovemment.  But  the  right 
to  dissent  from  particular  policies  or 
with  particular  individuals  was  never 
intended  to  sanction  the  mutilation  or 
defiling  of  the  very  Institutions  of  our 
Nation  upon  which  all  our  freedoms  rest. 
The  right  to  protest  is  a  part  of  our 
heritage,  but  the  desecration  of  our  flag 
represents  a  destruction  of  a  symbol  that 
belongs  to  all  our  cltixens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burning  or  other 
mutilating  of  oiu-  Nation's  flag  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  right  of  dissent,  and 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  in  no 
way  Infringes  upon  the  exercise  of  free 
expression.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  those 
who  argue  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  represent  an  Invasion  on  first 
amendment  freedoms  are  mistaken. 

Every  freedom  has  a  corresponding 
responsibility.  Therefore,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  freedom  to  libel,  and  free- 
dom to  assemble  is  not  freedom  to  riot. 
Whenever  good  judgment  is  omitted 
in  the  exercise  of  freedom,  it  becomes 
license  to  abuse  the  freedom  of  others. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  all  50 
States  have  some  kind  of  statute  pro- 
hibiting desecration  of  our  national  flag, 
but  the  range  of  penalties  provided  in 
these  laws  is  wide.  Consequently,  they 
have  been  ineffective  in  preventing  these 
acts.  Our  flag  is  a  nattonal  symbol,  and 
national  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  10480,  the  measure  we 
are  considering  today.  This  legislation 
deals  only  with  the  physical  act  of  bum- 
tog,  defactog,  mutilattog  or  otherwise 
deflltog  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  either  of  these  actions  punishable 
by  a  year's  Imprisonment,  a  $1,000  fine, 
or  both. 
A  great  majority  of  the  measures  to- 
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troduced  contato  language  which  would 
have  punished  those  who  "cast  contempt 
either  by  word  or  act"  upon  our  fiag,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  purpose  of 
this  language.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
a  statute  this  broad  would  not  be  upheld 
by  the  present  judiciary.  There  is,  how- 
ever, Uttle  doubt  that  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  10480  will  meet  a  constitutional 
test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  oppose  this 
legislation  would  be  wise  to  read  care- 
fully the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  the 
case  Adderly  against  Florida,  to  which 
the  Court,  rejecttog  a  first  amendment 
argimient  as  a  defense  for  a  civil  rights 
demonstration,  stated: 

Such  an  argument  haa  as  Its  major  unar- 
tlculated  premise  the  aesumptlon  that 
people  who  want  to  propagandize  protests  or 
views  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
whenever  and  however  and  wherever  they 
please.  That  concept  of  constitutional  law 
was  vigorously  and  forthrlghUy  rejected  In 
two  of  the  cases  petitioners  rely  on  •  •  • 
We  reject  It  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  been  our  flag  since  June  14,  1777. 
Prom  that  time  it  has  been  the  symbol 
of  our  Nation,  our  freedoms,  and  our  her- 
itage. It  reflects  and  represents  all  that 
the  United  States  stands  for.  Those  who 
desecrate  our  fiag  disgrace  the  Nation  it- 
self and  make  a  grotesque  mockery  of 
the  sacrifice  of  those  Americans  who 
have  fought  and  died  to  build  our  free 
society  and  keep  it  free. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge 
that  the  House  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  which  will  pun- 
ish those  who  willfully  and  maUclously 
desecrate  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  thereby  abuse  the  institutions  and 
the  sjonbol  of  American  freedom. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offered  a  bill,  HJl.  9472  on 
this  same  subject,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  my  bill  and  the  one  under 
consideration  was  that  mine  provided  for 
more  severe  penalties.  However,  I  yield 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  on  the 
question  of  penalties.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WagconnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  people  have  spoken  at  length 
here  to  support  of  this  legislation  this 
afternoon.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say 
about  it.  I  am  for  it,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  be  against  it  and  still 
profess  to  be  loyal  Americans. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT]. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  Attorney  General  stated  to  his  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  analyzing  legal  and  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  this  bill : 

The  real  tragedy  when  the  flag  is  will- 
fully burned  Is  not  the  loss  of  the  flag,  but 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  among  us, 
however   few,    who    have   so   little   love   for 


country  or  confldence  In  Its  purpose,  or  are 
otherwise  so  thoughtless  and  Insensitive,  that 
they  want  to  bum  the  flag. 

I  agree  that  this  is  a  sad  situation  and, 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  and  effective 
remedy,  it  should  be  imdertaken.  But  as 
the  Attorney  General  also  said: 

Our  national  strength  depends  on  the 
strength  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  devotion  to  the  Union.  We  have 
survived  the  test  of  170  years  with  ever- 
Increasing  strength.  Each  of  the  States,  like 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  laws  prescrib- 
ing criminal  penalties  for  desecration  of  the 
flag. 

As  he  pototed  out,  we  are  a  federal  sys- 
tem, and  until  this  time  a  general  Fed- 
eral law  has  not  been  found  necessary. 

Ideally,  we  would  look  to  the  States  for 
eSective  enforcement  of  their  laws 
against  such  local  conduct. 

Is  Federal  legislation,  to  a  field  to 
which  all  the  States  have  legislated,  a 
reasonable  and  effective  remedy?  I  think 
not,  for  the  foUowtog  reasons: 

To  enact  Federal  laws  means  to  en- 
large the  Federal  police  function. 

It  always  surprises  me  that  those  who 
call  th«nselves  conservatives  are  so 
often  willtog  to  be  stampeded  toto  un- 
precedented Federal  action,  limiting  to- 
dividual  freedom,  so  long  as  the  object 
of  the  legislation  is  stated  to  be  the  pres- 
ervation of  orthodoxy.  They  "throw 
away  tradition"  to  preserve  "respect  and 
ceremonious  duty." 

If  the  public  bumtog  of  a  flag  or  a 
cross  or  a  Star  of  David  is  thought  by  a 
State  legislature  to  be  conducive  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  then  this  is  a  matter 
involving  the  poUce  power  of  the  State. 
The  fact  that  the  object  is  the  U.S.  flag, 
and  not,  say,  the  Confederate  flag  or  an 
emblem  of  religion,  does  not  make  the 
act  a  Federal  matter.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  tovoklng  the  police  power  is  to 
protect  the  peace — not  to  prevent  a  sjrm- 
bolic  act  because  it  is  merely  violently 
at  variance  with  public  opinion. 

The  only  characteristically  Federal 
aspect  of  the  offense  is  to  its  sjrmbolic 
nature.  If  the  aspect  of  flag  burning 
sought  to  be  prohibited  is  symbolic,  then 
the  prohibition  is  a  restraint  upon  free- 
dom of  speech  and  is  to  violation  of  the 
first  amendment. 

Words  which  are  so  toflammatory  as  to 
trigger  violence  are  punishable  for  that 
reason,  but  they  are  not  punishable  be- 
cause of  their  thought  content,  no  mat- 
ter how  offensive.  The  same  is  true  of  acts 
which  are  symbolic,  like  the  burning  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  familiar  in  law  with  crimes 
against  persons  or  agatost  property.  But 
"the  crime  against  a  symbol"  is  unknown 
to  our  law,  and  it  always  will  be  so  long 
as  the  first  amendment  guides  and  curbs 
it.  For  tostance,  the  iconoclast  may  not 
destroy  the  idol  if  it  is  the  property  of 
another,  or  if  its  public  destruction  will 
trigger  a  riot.  But  he  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited because  it  is  an  idol. 

Law  is  a  very  limited  Instrument  to 
bring  about  good  manners  and  whole- 
some sentiments;  and,  when  appUed  to- 
ward this  end,  law  frequently  transforms 
an  act  of  bad  manners,  bad  taste  and  dis- 
respect toto  a  symbol  of  martyrdom. 
Nearly  all  of  us  200  million  Americans 
are  against  the  bad  taste  and  disrespect 


exemplifled  by  flag  burning  and  are 
therefore  strongly  opposed  to  the  flag 
burners.  But  when  their  act  is  made 
illegal  because  of  Its  symbolic  aspect, 
many  of  us  must  rally  to  the  defense  of  a 
constitutional  prtociple  and  thus  ftod 
ourselves  supporting  the  right  to  express, 
even  distastefully,  an  opinion  which  we 
abhor. 

I  do  not  think  the  mere  handful  with 
so  llttie  love  for  coimtry  or  confldence 
to  its  purpose  as  to  defile  the  flag  is 
likely  to  grow  to  dangerous  proportions. 
Then  as  the  Attorney  General  said: 
Their  conduct  would  be  a  matter  of  deep- 
est concern  which  all  history  shows  a  statute 
cannot  resolve. 

But  the  error  of  assocnttog  those  who 
defend  the  right  of  free  expression  with 
the  expression  itself  is  an  error  which 
can  be  fanned  toto  a  great  flame.  The 
history  of  the  McCarthy  era  confirms 
this,  and  the  potot  will  be  proved  agato 
today  when  many  Members,  who  to  their 
hearts  oppose  this  legislation,  will  yet 
vote  for  it  for  fear  of  being  branded 
friends  of  the  fiag  burners. 

I  am  not  so  timid  nor  so  lacktog  to 
confidence  to  my  country's  claim  to  re- 
spect as  to  yield  to  this  pressure. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatkanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  be  recorded  to  favor  of  the  bill. 
I  expect  to  vote  for  It  and  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  bringing  out  such  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentieman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  lUr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill,  H  Jl. 
10480.  I  find  it  impossible  to  understand 
the  reasontog  of  those  who  oppose  the 
bill  today. 

The  bill  I  authored,  HJl.  9685,  was  a 
departure  from  the  other  bills  totroduced 
in  that  my  bill  amended  the  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  legislation.  The  purpose 
of  my  approach  was  to  express  the  totent 
that  our  bill  did  not  prevent  any  State, 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  or  tuiy  of  our 
territories  from  exercising  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  field  of  flag  desecration. 

On  May  17, 1967, 1  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  testify  to  behalf  of  my 
bill,  expresstog  the  hope  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure, which  would  be  both  practical  and 
operative. 

During  those  hearings,  I  tried  to  em- 
phasize we  were  not  seeking  to  do  away 
with  the  right  of  dissent  but  that  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  is  somethtog  beyond  dis- 
sent. We  pototed  out  our  fiag  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  entire  Nation,  and  those  who 
desecrate  the  flag  are  not  merely  en- 
gaging in  dissent  but  tojuring  the  entire 
Nation.  Such  a  distinction  from  ordinary 
dissent  was  emphasized. 

We  discussed  the  proposal  for  a  $1,000 
fine  and  a  1-year  term  to  jail  rather 
than  more  exaggerated  provisions  of 
other  bills  because  we  hoped  the  measure 
could  be  effective,  and  hopefully,  a  prose- 
cutor or  a  district  attorney  would  file 
more   charges   for   violation   than   they 


would  with  more  severe  and  unreasonable 
penalties.  We  emphasized  our  bill  would 
not  encroach  up<xi  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  enact  additional  or  separate 
legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  OMnment  that  could  be  made 
to  support  of  this  bill  before  us  today. 
Here  we  are  on  Tuesday,  20th  of  June, 
nearly  a  week  after  June  14,  the  birthday 
of  our  fiag.  For  some  strange  reason  we 
could  not  pass  this  bill  on  Flag  Day. 
When  an  effort  was  made  to  calendar 
this  measure  for  June  14  s<Hne  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  critics  or  opponents  of 
this  bill  would  use  Flag  Day  as  an  occa- 
sicm  to  ^)eak  out  against  the  bill  toclud- 
ing  its  necessity  and  even  its  purpose. 

Maybe  there  were  good'  reasons  for 
omitting  to  place  this  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar for  consideration  on  Flag  Day.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  for  one  deplore  the 
decision  which  was  made  to  postpone  its 
consideration  until  today.  Over  this  past 
weekend  when  I  was  to  our  congressional 
district,  all  our  Kansas  City  television 
stations  to  their  editorials  and  our  prin- 
cipal newspapers  on  their  editorial  pages 
deplored  our  timidity  to  consider  the  flag 
desecration  bill  on  Flag  Day. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  important 
question  of  the  need  for  a  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  the  desecration  of  our  flag. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  remtoded  of  an  tod- 
dent  related  by  the  gentieman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Roudkbtjsh],  who  told  of  a 
leftist  agitator  from  Chicago  who  came 
to  the  campus  of  Purdue  University  at 
the  tovltation  of  a  leftwtog  organization. 
After  he  had  ripped  our  flag  apart,  spat 
on  it,  stomped  on  it,  he  left  for  Chicago 
and  could  not  be  extradited  even  though 
he  would  be  subject  to  an  Indiana  mis^ 
demeanor  charge.  Similar  toddents  have 
occurred  to  all  of  our  States.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  give  our  law  enforce- 
ment oflldals  throughout  the  Nation, 
basic  universal  standards  to  use  to  such 
tocidents  and  extradition  would  not  be  a 
problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Roudebush],  ^_issnBB.T  national  com- 
mander of  VFW,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts  to  the  89th  Congress  as  well 
as  the  90th  Congress.  I  was  one  of  about 
150  Members  who  signed  the  discharge 
petition  last  year  when  that  bill  was 
botUed  up  when  the  subcommittee  to 
which  it  had  been  assigned  repeatedly 
Ignored  requests  for  hearings.  Although 
a  majority  of  the  House  sympathized 
with  that  legislation,  as  always  they  were 
reluctant  to  use  the  discharge  petition 
method  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House. 

We  do  have  a  grand  old  flag.  It  is 
so  disheartening  when  some  few  see  fit 
to  paraphrase  this  expression  and  refer  to 
it  as  a  grand  old  rag.  True  it  may  be  just 
several  pieces  of  doth  sewed  together. 
But  when  a  thoughtful  person  sees  our 
flag  he  sees  it  as  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion. Our  flag  stands  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  prtoclples,  truths,  and  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  Nation  behtod 
that  flag.  Our  flag  has  always  been  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  which  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  beautifully  described  as — 

The  stars  upon  it  are  like  the  bright  morn- 
ing stars  of  God,  and  the  stripes  upon  it  are 
Uke  the  bright  morning  beams  of  light. 
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It  is  saddening  and  even  sickening  to 
hear  some  who  protest  against  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  who  insist  our  flag 
Is  merely  a  piece  of  colored  cloth  and 
nothing  else. 

In  the  armed  services  of  our  country 
the  flag  never  touches  the  ground.  Mili- 
tary r^:ulatlons  for  about  100  years  have 
provided  about  the  only  law  or  regula- 
tions for  display  of  the  American  flag. 
For  the  ordinary  individual  civilism.  re- 
spect for  the  flag  up  until  now  has  been 
a  moral  act  of  conscience  rather  than 
a  legal  obligation.  Back  in  1917  there  was 
an  enactment  that  made  it  unlawful  to 
"desecrate,  mutilate,  or  improperly  use" 
the  flag,  but  this  was  interpreted  to  apply 
to  only  the  military,  because  in  1918  a 
similar  act  called  for  the  dLsmijc^fii  of 
"any  employee  or  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  criticizes  violently  or  abuses 
the  American  flag."  The  bill  we  consider 
today  will  be  a  clear  enactment  that  will 
prohibit  the  desecration  of  the  flag  by  all, 
civilians  as  well  as  military  personnel. 

America's  most  gifted  poets  and  ora- 
tors have  vied  with  each  other  in  setting 
forth  the  significance  of  the  red,  white, 
and  blue.  Ours  is  no  insignia  of  Imperial 
authority,  as  has  been  true  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Instead,  our  flag  is 
the  symbol  of  liberty  and  wherever  it 
goes  it  carries  the  message  of  inspiration 
and  hope  to  aU  mankind. 

Why  is  it  we  pay  such  tribute  and  such 
honor  to  this  piece  of  cloth  we  call  our 
flag?  It  Is  because  It  is  the  emblem  of  our 
unity,  our  power,  of  the  purposes  of  our 
Nation.  A  thoughtful  man,  when  he  looks 
at  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  sees  not 
only  a  flag  but  the  Nation  Itself. 

In  reading  the  report,  I  note  that  In 
one  of  the  separate  views  it  Is  said  that 
this  measure  "Is  a  warning  sign  in  the 
life  of  our  Republic."  I  fully  agree,  but 
for  reasons  very  different  from  the  au- 
thor of  that  statement  of  separate  views. 
That  member  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
who  bum  the  flag  are  doing  it  in  despair 
over  this  country's  policies  and  because 
of  their  particular  love  of  country  which 
they  feel  Is  oppressed  by  these  policies. 
The  reaction  of  any  responsible  person 
to  a  statement  of  this  kind  should  be 
expressed  in  such  words  as  tommyrot, 
baloney,  pure  hogwash. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  it  is  noted  that 
those  who  bum  our  flag  will  surely 
find  other  means  to  dramatize  their  op- 
position to  Vietnam,  the  draft,  and  racial 
Imbalance.  Thoee  who  reach  this  con- 
clusion are  probably  right.  The  Martin 
Luther  King's  and  others  who  have  tried 
to  associate  Vietnam  with  racial  unrest 
wUl  continue  to  press  the  use  of  any  de- 
vice to  dramatize  their  protest. 

Elsewhere  among  the  separate  views 
expressed  in  the  report  It  is  suggested 
the  bill  provides  only  empty  rhetorical 
ammunition  for  the  flag  wavers.  How  can 
anyone  say  there  ts  anything  wrong  or 
evil  about  the  flag  waving  as  long  as  it 
is  done  with  respect  and  sincerity? 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  passage  of  this  bill  lest 
it  will  provide  martyrdom  for  the  flag 
burners.  Martyrs?  How  can  these  dirty, 
unwashed,  unshaven  beatniks  and  peace- 
niks possibly  ever  become  martyrs? 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  we  are 
living  today  in  strange  and  troubling 


times.  I  am  not  sure  what  Is  h^penlng 
in  our  country.  When  I  attended  elemen- 
tary school  we  marched  upstairs  each 
morning  and  again  each  day  at  noon  to 
music  produced  by  an  old  phonograph 
playing  the  "Washington  Post  March" 
and  once  in  awhile  the  "El  Capltan" 
march.  Every  momlne  we  recited  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag.  What  a 
far  cry  it  Is  from  this  day  when  Members 
of  Congress  suggest  that  a  proposal  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag  is  just  an 
expression  of  war  hysteria  growing  out  of 
a  state  of  emotion  and  that  really  this 
measure  is  both  immaterial  and  irrele- 
vant. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  predict  the 
number  of  Members  that  will  oppose  this 
bill,  but  I  suppose  there  will  be  about  the 
same  number  as  have  opposed  the  appro- 
priations for  Vietnam.  In  the  congres- 
sional district  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent, a  vote  against  a  bill  with  the  pur- 
pose to  provide  penalties  for  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  flag  would  leave  a  Member  in 
such  an  untenable  position  as  to  make  it 
futile  for  him  to  even  file  to  succeed 
himself  in  office. 

Every  Congressman  knows  best  the 
temper  of  his  own  congressional  district, 
certainly  better  than  anyone  else.  If  those 
who  oppose  this  measure  today  do  so  to 
display  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
we  should  all  hope  and  pray  that  if  such 
a  course  is  condoned  and  forgiven  by 
their  constituents,  there  are  few  such 
areas  in  this  country  and  many  times 
more  districts  whose  constituents  would 
refuse  their  Member  the  right  to  retain 
his  seat  if  he  failed  to  wholeheartedly 
support  a  bill  which  has  for  its  only  pur- 
pose to  prohibit  the  desecration  of  our 
fiag. 

Frequently  the  comic  strips  are  re- 
ferred to  as  funny  papers.  Far  too  infre- 
quently la  recognition  given  to  the  fact 
the  men  who  draw  these  pictures  are 
really  editorialists  of  the  first  order.  On 
last  Wednesday,  Jime  14,  Flag  Day, 
Harold  Gray  who  illustrates  "Little  Or- 
phan Annie"  showed  how  some  red- 
blooded  American  citizens,  not  by  birth 
but  by  naturalizatioD,  rose  up  in  right- 
eous indignation  against  some  unwashed 
flag  burners  and  proceeded  to  beat  rather 
badly  those  engaged  in  so-called  peace 
marches  while  claiming  their  right  to  dis- 
sent. These  naturalized  Americans  as 
patriotic  bystanders  defended  our  Na- 
tion's flag  against  what  they  described 
as  imclean  vermin. 

Then  on  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
June  15,  this  same  editorialist.  Harold 
Gray  pointed  out  how  some  of  the  red 
network  of  American  newspapers  will 
describe  these  beat-tv  beatniks  as  mar- 
tyrs. From  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  we  hear  the  words,  "How  can 
good  sheltered  people  still  swallow  that 
baloney?"  This  man.  Gray,  who  is  just 
as  qualified  to  write  editorials  t£  any  of 
those  who  write  on  the  editorial  page 
concludes  by  putting  the  punch  line  In 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  say- 
ing "I  get  nauseated  by  some  of  these  egg- 
heads trying  to  explain  how  patriotism  is 
so  stupid  it  is  almost  sinful."  His  com- 
panion answers  by  saying,  "to  prove  pa- 
triotism is  stupid  is  like  proving  mother- 
hood is  a  felony." 


As  I  observed  earlier  these  are  strange 
troubling  times.  "Hiere  are  those  who  wili 
always  be  ready  to  complain  that  anyone 
who  has  respect  for  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  is  just  a  flag  waver.  Is  it  possible 
to  wave  the  flag  too  much?  No.  Provided 
of  course  we  wave  it  with  Integrity.  Let 
us  pray  we  will  never  develop  a  tendency 
to  be  timid  or  bashful  or  apologetic  about 
waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  great 
events  of  our  past  and  present  are 
wrapped  up  in  our  flag.  It  Is  the  symbol  of 
this  blessed  Nation.  That  Is  what  the  fiag 
should  mean  to  all  of  us.  When  we  wave 
the  flag  with  integrity  and  sincerity,  can 
we  wave  our  flag  too  much?  I  do  not 
think  so.  1  believe  we  are  not  waving  our 
fiag  enough,  not  nearly  enough. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  voting  against  this  bill 
for  two  main  reasons — because  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  because  it  is  bad  for 
our  country. 

E^rery  lawyer  knows  that  spoken  words 
and  the  gestures  that  accompany  them 
are  protected  from  Government  censor- 
ship by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

And  this  protection  Includes  symbolic 
communication  such  as  picketing, 
parades,  demonstrations,  burnings  in 
effigy  of  politicians,  burning  of  the  Con- 
stitution  and — yes — burning  of  even 
more  beloved  national  tokens. 

Eleven  law  professors  testified  per- 
sonally before  the  subconamittee  or  sub- 
mitted statements  or  letters,  and  all 
agreed  that  the  bill  Is  imconstitutlcnal 
as  a  violation  of  free  speech.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  thi  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  has  stated  publicly  that 
the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 

Why  is  this  bill  necessary?  There  are 
already  slmUar  laws  in  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
no  evidence  was  introduced  Indicating 
laxity  of  enforcement. 

If  this  bill  passes,  an  individual  could 
be  punished  in  State  court  and  later  in 
Federal  court  for  a  single  act — and  it 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
Where  is  the  requirement  for  specific 
intent  in  tills  statute?  Under  this  bill  no 
specific  contemptuous  intent  need  be  es- 
tablished at  all,  and  a  citizen  could  be 
found  guilty  even  though  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  consequences  of  his  action. 

My  last  point  is  that  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  consider  dispassion- 
ately whether  or  not  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  in  our  national  interest. 

I  think  it  clear  that  arrests  by  the  FBI 
and  Federal  prison  sentences  for  the  flag 
bxnners  would  not  serve  to  increase  re- 
spect for  the  fiag.  The  opposite  may  be 
true  and  such  punishment  would  only 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
burnings  by  making  martyrs  of  the  burn- 
ers as  well  as  making  the  dissent  more 
widespread  and  more  bitter.  In  addition, 
I  suggest  that  our  national  image  as  a 
nation  where  free  speech  Is  protected 
would  not  be  improved  when  it  is  pointed 
out  internationally  that  7  months  ago, 


the  Soviet  Union  amended  its  criminal 
code  to  Include  a  statute  much  like  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
after  thoroughly  reading  the  majority 
report  and  minority  views,  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  this  kind  of  de- 
bate, and  speak  against  this  bill.  I  hear 
that  there  Is  one.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  by  his 
coming  to  the  floor,  at  least  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  semblance  of  a  dialog  on 
this  very,  very  important  question,  the 
gentleman  has  risen  to  a  higher  imtri- 
otism.  I  Join  him  in  his  views. 

I  will  vote  against  this  bill  because  I, 
too,  believe  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it 
really  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  only  pray  to  God  that  as  many  who 
feel  that  this  bill  Is  both  imwlse  public 
policy  and  imconstltutional,  as  at  least 
one  or  two  Members  in  this  House  do,  will 
vote  their  own  consciences.  Frankly,  due 
to  the  very  political  nature  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  doubt  that  any  argumentation, 
any  logic  or  any  court  decisions  will  af- 
fect how  Members  vote'on  this  bill. 

For  myself  I  would  like  to  state  that 
my  views  on  this  matter  were  set  forth  in 
the  minority  views  signed  by  myself  and 
the    gentlenaan    from    California    [Mr. 

EOWARDSI. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  of  these  proceedings  various  let- 
ters and  editorials  which  I  feel  are  quite 
pertinent.  Many  of  the  following  state- 
ments were  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  record  of  the  committee  hearings,  but 
unfortunately  arrived  after  the  record 
had  been  dosed.  However,  hopefully  this 
materisd  might  be  helpful  to  Senators 
who  might  possibly  stop  this  legislation 
In  the  other  body.  And  If  that  fails,  pos- 
sibly the  following  material  might  be  of 
assistance  to  historians  who  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  say  that  some  sectors  of 
public  opinion  were  not  swept  away  by 
hysteria  but  Instead  remained  true  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  first  amendment 
and  the  American  tradition  of  tolerance 
of  dissent. 

TRI  BKAMS  or  THX  LAW  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTOIf 
COLLIOX  AMD  KUTOKaS  VHVTKMBTrt  WPOSK 
HJI.   10480 

Two  distinguished  deans  of  American 
law  schools  have  written  me  regarding 
the  flag  desecration  bill,  H.M.  10480.  Due 
to  the  eminence  of  their  schools  and  their 
personal  reputations  as  outstanding 
legal  scholars,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  tiie  letters  of  both  Father 
Robert  F.  Drlnan.  S  J.,  dean  of  the  Bos- 
ton CoUege  Law  School,  and  Prof.  Wil- 
lard  Heckel,  dean  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  endorsed  the 
concise  and  cogent  statement  from  Prof. 
Arthur  Sutherland,  Busey  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  University,  which  was 
received  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  time  to  be  included  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  on  this  matter. 
Though    Professor    Sutherland's    letter 


specifically  mentions  HJI.  271  and  the 
other  orlfdnal  versions  of  the  flag  dese- 
cration bill,  since  Professor  Sutherland 
drafted  his  letter  before  HJI.  10480  was 
Introduced,  both  Dean  Drlnan  and  Dean 
Heckel  state  their  view  that  the  Suther- 
land letter  applies  also  to  HJt.  10480. 
In  order  that  their  views  on  this  matter 
be  clear,  I  would  also  like  to  have  the 
letter  from  Professor  Sutherland  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

The  letters  follow: 

jjosTON  CoLLXcc  Law  School, 

Brighton,  Mass.,  June  15, 1967. 
Congreflsman  John  Cotrrxaa, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Conokessman  Contkss:  I  am  happy 
to  extend  to  you  permlBSion  to  read  my  let- 
ter to  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  June 
9,  1067  into  the  Congreaslonal  Record,  or 
Into  the  hearings  conducted  with  regard  to 

HJi.  10480. 

I  have  the  hope  that  our  paths  wUl  bring 
us  together  once  again  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

With  every  beat  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBXXT  F.  DaiNAM,  S.J.,  Dean. 

Jttnk  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanitsx.  Cet.i.i. 
Chairnuin,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conobkssman  Cellzs:  I  write  to  you 
to  state  my  opposition  to  HJt.  371  which  I 
understand  will  be  brought  up  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  Flag  Day,  June  14. 

I  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Ar- 
thur Sutherland  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  your  distinguished  self  under  date  of 
May  SI. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBXBT  F.  DaiMAN,  SJ.,  Dean. 


RUTOl 


-Thx  Statx  Unxvbuott. 

School  or  Law, 
Newark,  NJ.,  June  9. 1967. 
Hon.  John  Contbs,  Jr., 
[/.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Cbairicam:  I  would  like  to  join, 
without  reservation,  in  the  point  of  view 
expressed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
Professor  Arthur  E.  Sutherland  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Harvard  Law  School,  under  date  of 
May  31.  1967. 

I  cannot  In  any  way  Improve  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  a  point  of  view  set  forth  In  Pro- 
fessor Sutherland's  letter.  Therefore  I  will 
not  attempt  to.  I  think  he  states  the  matter 
admirably.  The  House  of  Representatives 
must  not  enact  this  unwise  law. 

I   believe   these   comments   and  Professor 
Sutherland's  letter  apply  to  all  of  tlie  various 
bills  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Including  HJt.  10480. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxARo  HxcxxL,  Dean. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  UiaviasiTT, 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  31, 1967. 

Hon.  ElIAKTTKL  CXl.l.M, 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Coinmittee,  U.S. 
House  of  Repretentatit/es,  Washington, 
D.C. 
DcAR  Mr.  Chaoucan:  Thank  you  for  your 
courteous  letter  of  34  May  inviting  me  to 
appear  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  June  5  to  present  my  views  on  HR 
371  and  companion  measures  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  national  flag.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  come,  were  It  not  for  the  in- 
evitable pressures  that  bear  on  a  professor 
In  the  first  few  days  of  June,  requiring  that 
I  carefully  read  and  grade  a  mass  of  exami- 
nations on  which  depend  the  graduation  of 
a  large  number  of  anxious  young  men  and 


women.    May   I    Instead   of   appearing   per- 
sonally, submit  this  letter  for  the  record? 

At  the  outset,  I  must  make  clear  my  own 
dismay  and  resentment  when  I  hear  of  flag- 
burning  or  other  disrespect  for  the  flag,  per- 
formed as  a  gesture  of  dissent  from  na- 
tional policy.  The  flag  symbolizes  the  con- 
stitutional system  under  which  the  United 
States  exists.  "American  democracy  is 
founded  on  debate",  as  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land reminded  the  Associated  Press  meeting 
In  New  York  last  April  24.  I  deplore  destruc- 
tion of  a  national  symbol  to  demonstrate 
protest  against  a  governmental  decision;  but 
I  recognize  that  tolerance  of  dissent,  toler- 
ance even  of  irrational  dissent,  tolerance 
which  the  First  Amendment  exonpilfles,  is 
a  sign  of  our  constitutional  strength.  That 
tolerance  Is  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
our  confidence  in  the  rightnesa  of  our  con- 
stitutional theory. 

I  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the  legtR- 
latlon  now  under  consideration,  and  in  any 
event  I  consider  its  enactment  unwise  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  Congress,  by  Title  38 
U.S.  Code  f  176  has  carefully  warned  against 
the  use  of  the  flag  for  any  utUltarlan  purpose, 
and  has  prescribed  that  when  "it  la  in  such 
condition  that  It  la  no  longer  a  fitting  em- 
blem for  display,  should  be  destroyed  In  a 
dignified  way,  preferably  by  burning."  To- 
day's "flag  burnings"  take  on  their  only  sig- 
nificance by  their  quality  of  protest  at  a  na- 
tional poUcy  with  which  the  protesters  dis- 
agree. Protest,  even  iU-temperad  and  Indec- 
orous protest.  Is  constitutionally  privileged. 

Two  recent  decisions  Involving  draft-card 
burning  are  here  suggestive.  One  of  these, 
decided  October  13,  1966,  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  Is  United  States 
V.  Miller  367  Fed.  3d  73;  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  on  February  13,  1967.  Tlie 
other,  O'Brien  v.  United  States,  decided  on 
AprU  iO.  1967,  is  thus  far  unreported  in  the 
Federal  Second  reports.  Accordingly  I  have 
attached  to  this  letter  a  photocopy  of  the 
opinion.  Both  opinions  stress  the  adminis- 
trative function  served  by  a  draft-card.  Both 
acknowledge  the  constitutional  prlvUege  of 
sjnnboUc  protest.  Both  hold  that  faUure  to 
carry  a  draft-card  Is  a  punishable  offense. 
The  wOTds  of  Chief  Judge  Aldrich  in  O'Brien 
are  peculiarly  relevant  : 

"It  has  long  been  beyond  doubt  that  sym- 
bolic action  may  be  protected  speech,  (citing 
the  Barnette  and  Stromberg  cases]  Speech, 
Is,  of  course,  subject  to  neoeasary  regulation 
m  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  community 
Kovacs  V.  Cooper,  infra,  but  statutes  that  go 
beyond  the  protection  of  those  intnests  to 
suppress  expressions  of  dissent  are  insup- 
portable. E.g.  Canttoell  v.  Connecticut.  1940, 
310  VS.  396.  307-11:  DeJonge  v.  Oregon,  19S7. 
399,  U.S.  353  rerminieUo  v.  Chicago.  19»,  8S7 
UJB.  1.  We  BO  find  tills  one." 

Secondly,  I  think  that  passage  of  HS.  371 
or  Mie  of  Its  companion  measures  would  ac- 
complish no  effective  legislative  purpose. 
Prison  sentences  and  fines  for  the  flag- 
burners  would  not  Increase  respect  for  the 
flag;  among  their  adherents  such  punish- 
ments would  only  Increase  the  effect  of  the 
burnings  by  TTiufc-tng  martyrs  of  the  bumeis. 
And  in  certain  foreign  countries  we  would 
open  ourselves  to  propaganda  that  dissent 
tLtoout  our  present  military  policy  had  be- 
come so  serious  tiiat  we  had  been  forced  to 
suppress  it  by  Imposing  prison  sentences  on 
the  dissenters.  I  respectfuUy  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  not  passed. 

Perhaps  you  wm  indulge  me  In  what  is 
probably  irrelevant.  Yesterday  was  Memorial 
Day  and  at  my  house  the  flag  was  on  its  staff 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  E.  Suthxrlams. 

I.AW  PRorxssoas  opposxd  to  hji.  io4SO 

Many  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
law  have  written  me  regarding  the  flag 
desecration  bill.  They  were  all  united  in 
their  opposition  to  H.R.  10480  as  both 
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unwlM  public  policy  and  imoonsUtu- 
tionaL 

Dae  to  the  eminence  and  scbolarstaip 
of  theae  law  professors  I  would  like  to 
Include  their  letters  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  think  that  my 
eoUea«\ies  will  find  the  letters  informa- 
tive. 

The  letters  follow : 

Law  School  or  Hasvaxd  Univkrsitt, 

Cambridge.  Uaaa.,  June  14, 1967. 
Hon.  JoHH  GoNTKis,  Jr., 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Bouae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahinjfton,  D.C. 

DsAX  RxnuBSENTATivs  Coima:  I  write  to 
urge  your  opposition  to  H.R.  10,480,  the  so- 
caUed  "flag-burning"  bill. 

In  my  Judgment  this  bill  Is  doubly  uncon- 
stitutional: It  Is  too  vague  to  define  tbe 
offense  wltb  tbe  partlc\ilarlty  required  by 
tbe  due  process  clause  and,  more  importantly. 
It  abridges  rlgbts  of  free  expression  guar- 
anteed by  tbe  First  Amendment.  Those  rlgbts 
may  be  abridged  only  In  the  face  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger.  There  Is  no  such  danger 
beae  and  the  Mil  obrlously  Is  not  Inspired 
by  any  danger,  but  by  Indignation  and  a 
corresponding  need  for  eniotlonal  release  on 
tbe  part  of  Its  sponsors.  It  Is  precisely  this 
sort  of  emotional  frenzy  which  the  First 
Amendment  was  designed  to  protect  against. 
Stnoerely  yours, 

VnUf  COT7imTMAM, 

Professor  of  taw. 

New  ToxK  UinvixsiTT  Schooi.  or  Iiaw, 

Hew  York.  N.Y.  June  12.  1967. 
Hon.  JoKK  CoMTBts,  Jr., 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
WmsMMffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Consbuskam  CoNms:  I  bare 
learned  that  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Oonunlttee  recently  voted  to  support 
Hit.  10480.  a  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag.  X  bave  studied  tbe  blU  wltb  some 
care,  and  while  I  understand  tbe  sentiments 
tbat  may  have  led  some  members  to  support 
It,  I  urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  defeat 
tbe  measure. 

The  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  tn  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment,  because  Its  main — 
and  perhaps  only — purpose  Is  to  punish  In- 
dlvkloals  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  flag  to  exprese 
tbelr  views  of  tbe  Vietnam  War  or  other 
aspect  at  our  public  policy.  While  we  may 
sharply  disagree  with  these  Individuals,  and 
certainly  And  this  means  of  expression  to 
be  odious.  It  is  plain  tbat  tbe  Constitution 
doee  not  favor  any  particular  attitude  or 
any  particular  mode  of  making  attitudes 
public.  Particularly  in  light  of  the  recent 
opinion  of  Judge  Aldrieb  in  O'Brien  v.  XInlted 
States,  does  It  seem  that  HJi.  10480  is 
invalid. 

Apart  from  tbe  constitutional  point,  does 
anyone  really  think  that  respect  for  tbe 
flag  or  the  country  will  be  enhanced  by  a 
MU  of  this  sort?  As  many  Justices  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  many  wise  com- 
mentators, bave  said  time  and  again,  nations 
like  Individuals  must  earn  respect,  and 
nothing  loses  it  so  fast  as  panicky  or  piuil- 
tlve  measures.  Nothing  will  be  gained,  and 
much  In  terms  of  the  dignity  and  sobriety 
of  tbe  nation  could  be  lost.  If  HJi.  10480 
becomes  law. 

Sincerely, 

NoKMAM  Dosanr. 
Professor   of   iMw. 

Duxx  UrnvButrrr  School  of  Law, 

Durham,  N.C.,  June  7. 1997. 
Hon.  John  Conteks,  Jr., 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wcuhington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mis.  Coirrxu:  I  am  writing  to  sub- 
mit my  vlaws  on  tbe  various  bills  "to  pro- 
talbtt   dcMcratlon    of    tbe   flag,"    currently 


under  consideration  by  tbe  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  Is  my  vmderstanding  that  the 
version  of  these  bills  most  likely  to  receive 
serious  consideration  Is  HA.  10480,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  direct  my  remarks  to  this 
version: 

"Whoever  casts  contempt  upon  any  flag, 
standard,  colors  or  ensign  of  tbe  United 
States  by  publicly  mutUatlng,  defacing,  defil- 
ing, burning,  or  trampling  upon  It,  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both." 

In  measuring  the  political  wisdom  and 
constitutionality  of  thta  bill.  It  woiUd  be  dis- 
ingenuous to  ignore  its  plain  purposes  and 
intended  effects.  Tbe  bill  (and  its  seventy- 
or-more  counterparts)  was  Introduced  in 
this  seBsion  following  a  number  of  incidents 
in  which  representations  of  tbe  flags  were 
suspended  upside  dowa.  bung  in  effigy,  torn, 
biirned  or  otherwise  diaflgured.  In  most  if  not 
all  of  these  incidents,  it  was  clear  that  those 
immediately  Involved  were  attempting,  how- 
ever ineffectually,  to  dramatize  some  griev- 
ance they  felt  against  one  or  another  na- 
tional policy. 

Many  regard  these  dramatizations  as 
treasonable.  Many  others,  while  they  would 
not  necessarily  wish  to  stifle  dissent,  are  so 
deeply  offended  by  such  uses  of  the  flag  tbat 
they  would  forbid  these  uses  even  as  a 
means  of  expressing  dissent — perhaps  on  the 
thought  that  disfigurement  of  the  flag  is 
neither  an  essential  nor  appropriate  manner 
of  free  political  detiate.  And  it  may  well  be 
true,  of  course,  that  those  engaged  in  drama- 
tizing their  oi^nlons  by  offensive  uses  of  the 
flag  often  succeed  only  in  luidermlning  the 
success  of  their  own  cause. 

None  of  this,  however,  detracts  from  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  symbolic  representations. 
Including  flags.  Is  a  graphic  means  of  com- 
municating ideas  whose  expression  may  be 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  One  need 
not  assert  tbat  all  possible  uses  of  a  flag 
are  expressive  of  political  comment  to  ac- 
knowledge that  In  a  given  context,  certain 
uses  are  Intended  and  readily  recognized  to  be 
a  dramatization  of  political  criticism.  Nor  can 
we  avoid  the  fact  that  the  proposed  bill  will 
necessarily  forbid  si-eh  uses  without  ex- 
ception. Under  the  bill,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  flag  In  question  is  mere- 
ly a  flag  facsimile  or  representation  fashioned 
and  owned  by  the  person  using  it  and  not  at 
all  the  property  of  the  government.  Equally, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  such  a  fac- 
simile is  used  on  private  property,  in  an 
otherwise  peaceful  and  orderly  assembly,  be- 
fore a  wholly  voluntary  group. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  bill  cannot 
be  rationalized  as  a  protection  of  federal 
property  because  it  is  not  so  restricted  in 
fact  and  because  tbe  malicious  destruction 
of  federal  property  is  already  a  federal  crime. 
It  is  also  clear  that  tbe  bill  cannot  be  ra- 
tionalized as  a  protection  against  public  dis- 
turbances because  it  is  not  so  restricted  and 
because  conduct  likely  to  produce  such  dis- 
turbances is  already  closely  regulated  by  the 
multitude  of  ordinary  state  laws  respecting 
breach  of  tbe  peace,  obstructing  public  pas- 
sageways, malicious  mischief,  trespass,  etc. 
Since  every  state  already  has  nearly  Identical 
legislation  regulating  permissible  uses  of 
the  flag  Itself  and  since  no  state  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  unable  to  anforce  Its  laws  in  this 
regard,  moreover,  I  cannot  think  that  this 
duplicative  bill  can  serve  any  purpose  other 
than  to  threaten  multiple  punishment 
against  those  who  will  not  conform  to  a 
standard  of  reverent  use.  Its  most  probable 
application  must  surely  be  against  thoee 
whose  use  is  graphically  expressive  of  polit- 
ical criticism. 

Olven  these  several  considerations,  the 
bill  raises  numerous  codstitutional  questions. 
Tbe  physical  use  of  symbols  Including  flags, 
as  a  mode  of  political  tzprsasion,  has  already 
been  recognlsted  as  being  entitled  to  pro- 


tection under  the  First  Amendment.  Strom- 
berg  V.  California,  383  VS.  358  (1931).  in 
Strowiberjr,  the  display  of  a  red  flag  as  a 
peaceful  expression  of  opposition  to  orga- 
nized government  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tionally protected  and  a  state  law  punishing 
such  a  use  was  held  to  be  imconstitutlonal 
for  its  overbreadth.  Presumably,  another 
person  seeking  to  register  bis  disagreement 
with  the  symbolism  of  a  red  flag  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  maintain  a  counterdis- 
play  which  might,  for  instance,  include  a 
picture  of  such  a  flag  shrouding  a  cemetery 
dotted  with  crosses  of  the  dead.  I  cannot 
see,  in  principle,  how  the  result  could  be 
different  if  the  flag  in  question  were  a  rep. 
resentatlon  of  our  own  flag  insofar  as  each 
may  equally  Involve  the  same  degree  of  polit- 
ical expression.  As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated 
in  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bar- 
nett,  319  U.S.  624.  041   (1943): 

"The  case  Is  made  difficult  not  because  the 
principles  of  its  decision  are  obscure  but  be- 
cause the  flag  Involved  is  our  own.  Neverthe- 
less, we  apply  the  limitations  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution with  no  fear  that  freedom  to  be 
Intellectually  and  spiritually  diverse  or  even 
contrary  will  disintegrate  the  social  orga- 
nization." 

The  Bamette  case  held,  incidentally,  that 
a  state  law  which  coerced  obeisance  to  the 
American  Sag  violated  the  First  Amendment. 

It  may  be  thought  that  disfiguring  uses 
of  the  American  flag  may  uniformly  be  for- 
bidden, however,  due  to  the  very  special  of- 
fense which  such  provocative  conduct  pre- 
sents to  the  sensitivities  of  others  who  regard 
that  flag  with  solemn  reverence.  But  while 
highly  provocative  conduct  may  sometimes 
be  forbidden  (Chaplinsky  v.  New  Hamp. 
shire,  316  U.S.  608  (1042) ),  government  may 
not  in  general  forbid  even  caustic  modes  ot 
expression  merely  to  relieve  tb"  feelings  or 
to  avoid  the  possible  violence  of  thoee  of- 
fended by  such  expression.  This  Is  especial]; 
true  where  the  expression  Is  clearly  in  tbe 
context  of  political  polemics  and  political 
criticism  where  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
vides maximum  protection.  Cox  v.  Louisiana, 
379  U.S.  636,  650-663  (1066);  Watson  v. 
Memphis.  373  U.8.  626,  635  (1964) :  New  York 
Times  V.  SuUivan.  876  VS.  364  (1964):  Ed- 
wards V.  South  Carolina,  373  U.S.  329,  236 
(1963):  Cooper  V.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1. 16  (1958); 
Kum  V.  New  York,  340  U.S.  390  (1051);  Ter- 
miniello  v.  Chicago,  337  VS.  1  (1049);  Cant- 
u>ell  V.  Connecticut.  310  UJS.  296  (1940): 
Buchanan  v.  Warley,  245  U.S.  60,  81  (1917). 
As  the  Cotirt  declared  In  Terminiello  (Id.  at 
4-6): 

"Accordingly,  a  function  of  free  speech 
under  our  system  of  government  is  to  invite 
dispute.  It  may  indeed  l>est  serve  its  high 
purpose  when  it  induces  a  condition  of  un- 
rest, creates  dissatisfaction  with  conditions 
as  they  are,  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger. 
Speech  Is  often  provocative  and  challenging. 
It  may  strike  at  prejudices  and  preconcep- 
tions and  have  profound  unsettling  effects 
as  it  presses  for  acceptance  of  an  idea. 
That  is  why  freedom  of  speech  .  .  .  is  .  .  • 
protected  etgainst  censorship  or  punish- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  no  room  under  our  Con- 
stitution for  a  more  restrictive  view.  For  the 
alternative  would  lead  to  standardization  of 
ideas  either  by  legislatures,  courts,  or  domi- 
nant political  or  community  groups." 

There  Is,  moreover,  a  unique  question 
which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  an  Act 
of  Congress  forbidding  "desecration"  of  the 
flag  may  necessarily  imply  that  Congress 
seelcs  to  consecrate  state  symbols,  to  sanc- 
tify current  emblems  of  government,  and 
thus  to  give  some  hallowed  religious  quality 
to  government  itself.  While  the  technical 
question  Is  doubtless  largely  academic,  one 
might  question  whether  such  an  effort  is 
oonsUtent  with  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  tbe 
Pint  Amendment  which  forbids  Congress  to 
enact  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion.  One   might  weU  suppose  that  an 
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attempt  by  Congress  to  apotheosize  the  State 
ItseU  through  the  sanctlflcatlon  of  Its 
emblems  is  a  degree  worse  than  a  state  estab- 
lished religion;  It  is,  rather,  to  establish  the 
state  iteelf  as  a  religion. 

A  third  iseue  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  bill  duplicates  existing  state  laws 
already  appUcable  to  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  same  conduct.  The  biU  thus 
threatens  to  place  individuals  in  Jeopardy 
a  second  time,  for  a  second  punishment,  for 
a  single  act.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
thus  far  never  invalidated  overlapping  state 
and  federal  criminal  laws  under  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (Bartkus  v.  Illinois.  359  U.S  121 
(1959)),  thU  bill  would  surely  tempt  a  re- 
consideration of  the  Issue.  Three  Justices 
of  the  present  Court  have  ah-eady  rejected 
the  "dual  sovereignty"  interpretation  which 
has  thus  far  spared  overlapping  state  and 
federal  statutes  from  successful  attack  on  a 
principle  of  no  double  Jeopardy  and  several 
other  Justices  have  had  no  occasion  to  state 
their  own  positions.  In  those  cases  where 
the  dual  sovereignty  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied, moreover,  there  have  existed  different 
interests  to  be  protected  by  the  state  and 
federal  statutes  and  In  each  case  the  statutes 
differed  to  the  extent  of  embracing  at  least 
one  material  element  not  embraced  in  the 
other  sUtute.  Neither  of  these  obser^-ations 
is  true  of  the  proposed  fiag  desecraUon  WU. 
Even  asstmolng  that  the  bill  may  technically 
be  free  of  a  double  Jeopardy  objecUon.  how- 
ever. I  am  unable  to  appreciate  the  political 
wisdom  of  a  redundant  federal  statute  so 
clearly  incompatible  wUh  the  spirit  of  the 
double  Jeopardy  clause.  I  should  suppose  that 
Conyrees,  if  it  cannot  altogether  restrain  its 
hand,  would  at  least  expressly  provide  that 
this  bill  shall  pre-empt  the  states  and  estab- 
Ush  a  single,  uniform.  naUonal  rule  respect- 
ing permissible  uses  of  the  fiag. 

By  way  of  professional  opinion.  I  should 
say  flnaUy  that  tbe  constitutionality  of  the 
bUl  wlU  thus  depend  upon  tbe  particular 
context  at  its  application  in  a  given  case 
the  interpreUtlon  the  Court  might  render  of 
lu  proTislona.  and  the  line  of  precedent 
properly  within  its  discretion  to  apply.  It  is 
Always  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Court 
might  uphold  the  statute  simply  by  insisting 
that  disflgurlng  uses  of  the  flag  are  not  at  all 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  See  Chap- 
Unsky  V.  New  Hampshire.  31S  U.S.  508  (1943)  - 
Beauhamais  v.  tlltnois.  S43  UJS.  350  (1959)' 
Roth  V.  United  States,  354  U.S.  476  (1967)' 
Valentine  v.  Cftrestensen,  316  US.  53  (1942)' 
As  the  Attorney  General  correctly  acknowl- 
edged in  his  letter  to  you  of  May  8,  1967 
however,  the  case  of  Halter  v.  Nebraska,  305 
US.  34  (1807)  does  not  confirm  such  a  view 
since  tliat  case  did  not  involve  flag  dlsflg\ire- 
ment  as  part  of  peaceful  political  protest  and 
since  no  Issue  whatever  was  raised  or  con- 
sidered under  the  First  Amendment.  And  for 
the  reasons  1  have  outlined  previously,  I 
believe  that  this  bUl  is  of  doubtful  consU- 
tutlonallty. 

Whatever  tta  constitutionality  and  what- 
ever iU  good  intenUon.  however.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  biU  may  dishonor  the  flag 
and  therefor*  ought  not  be  adopted.  The 
American  fUg  has  had  great  symbolic  value 
ever  since  it  was  flrst  described  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  ago.  Through  most  of 
our  history,  tbe  flag  has  proclaimed  a  message 
of  parttoular  hope  and  high  aspiraUon.  In 
the  words  of  Francis  Soott  Key,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  It  has  bannered  an  en- 
during political  experiment  so  powerful  In 
lu  magnetism  that  it  stUl  acts  upon  people 
to  leave  tbelr  unfre*  native  lands  to  secure 
lU  blessings,  as  we  have  recently  seen  again 
In  ths  algnlflcant  arrival  of  Svetlana  Alle- 
luyeva.  tbe  daughter  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

Not  tbe  least  genuine  test  of  the  flag's  alg- 
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nlflcance  Is  the  fact  tbat  its  commitment  to 
freedom  has  even  extended  to  abuses  of  the 
flag  itself.  It  U.  I  think,  the  greatest  trtbute 
to  the  symbolic  majesty  of  our  flag  tbat  even 
its  own  disfigurement  and  use  in  political 
protest  has  never  been  a  federal  crime  and 
that  Its  central  message  of  pcditical  freedom 
has  thxis  been  honored  by  Congress  through- 
out the  two  centuries  of  the  flag's  own  his- 
tory. It  Is  significant,  that  it.  that  free  speech 
in  tbe  United  States  has  embraced  symbolic 
protest  involving  the  flag  itself,  that  men 
have  been  free  to  dramatize  their  grievances 
and  to  register  their  despair  with  particular 
policies  by  employing  the  fiag  itself  for  pur- 
poses of  dissent.  We  have  not,  untU  now.  in- 
volved ourselves  in  the  paradox  of  punishing 
and  imprisoning  those  who  have  merely  taken 
literally  the  proposition  that  the  political 
freedom  proclaimed  by  the  flag  admits  of  no 
exceptions.  We  would  do  weU  to  remember  in 
this  regard  that  our  own  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  heavy  irony  involved  In  the 
action  of  a  state  which  sought  to  promote 
respect  for  a  flag  manlfesUng  freedom  by 
coercing  a  salute  of  allegiance  and  by  ex- 
pelling from  school  those  who  would  not 
conform.  In  striking  down  West  Virginias 
cc«npulsory  flag  salute  regime,  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  noted: 

•National  unity  as  an  end  which  officials 
may  foster  by  persuasion  and  example  Is  not 
in  question.  Tbe  problem  is  whether  under 
our  ConstttuUon  compulsion  as  here  em- 
ployed is  a  permissible  means  for  its  achieve- 
ment. 

■Struggles  to  coerce  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment in  supoprt  of  some  end  thought  essen- 
tial to  their  time  and  country  have  been 
waged  by  many  good  as  weU  as  by  evil  men. 
NatlonalUm  is  a  relaiively  recent  phenom- 
enon but  at  other  times  and  places  the  ends 
have  been  racial  or  territorial  security,  sup- 
port of  a  dynasty  or  regime,  and  particular 
plans  for  saving  souls.  As  first  and  moderate 
methods  to  attain  unity  have  failed,  thoee 
bent  on  iu  accompJlshment  must  resort  to 
an  ever-increasing  severity.  As  governmental 
pressure  toward  unity  becomes  greater,  so 
strife  becomes  more  bitter  as  to  whose  unity 
It  shall  be.  .  .  .  Those  who  begin  coercive 
elimination  of  dissent  soon  find  themselves 
exterminating  dissenters. 

"It  seems  trite  but  necessary  to  say  that 
the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  was 
designed  to  avoid  these  ends  by  avoiding 
these  beginnings." 

The  acid  test  of  what  the  fiag  truly  means 
U  surely  to  be  found  in  the  liberty  it  allows 
in  Its  own  case.  So  long  as  Congress  will  do 
as  Congress  has  done  in  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  of  the  fiag's  history 
and  not  attempt  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  uUlize  tbe  flag  itself  for  purposes 
of  poUUcal  dissent,  Congress  itself  will  have 
provided  the  clearest  and  most  complete 
answer  to  those  who  would  claim  that  speech 
is  no  longer  free  in  the  United  States.  Should 
Congress  armor  plate  the  flag  and  plaster  It 
about  with  threata  of  fines  and  Imprison- 
ment, however,  it  may  confess  by  its  deeds 
that  those  who  claim  that  the  flag  does  not 
stand  for  freedom  may,  after  all,  be  right. 
Could  there  be  a  greater  irony  than  that 
Congress  would  see  Itself  as  consecrating  the 
flag  by  such  a  means,  when  history  would 
know  that  Congress  had,  Instead,  desecrated 
ita  message? 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  history 
will  Judge  this  Congress,  should  It  not  reject 
this  bill,  more  kindly  than  history  has  Judged 
earlier  effort!  to  subjugate  despised  forms  of 
political  dissent  in  times  of  national  anxiety. 
One  of  our  flrst  departures  of  such  a  kind 
was  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798.  a  law  enacted 
in  haste,  employed  to  Jail  political  dissenters, 
and  then  repented  of  in  shame.  In  writing 
BCrs.  Adams  to  explain  why  he  had  pardoned 
all  those  Jailed  under  the  Sedition  Act,  Presl. 
dent  Jefferson  said  (4  Jefferson's  Works  555. 
096  [Washington  ed.] ) : 


"I  discharged  every  pcraoa  imder  punlah> 
ment  or  prosecution  under  tbe  eedltton  law, 
because  I  considered,  and  now  consider,  tbat 
law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and  as  pal- 
pable as  if  Congress  bad  OTdered  tjs  to  fall 
down  and  wonblp  a  golden  image." 

In  this  regard.  Thomas  Jefferson  acted  in 
a  maimer  eDtirely  oonsistent  with  his  own 
First  Inaugural  Address : 

"If  there  l>e  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union  or  change  Its  republican 
form,  let  them  stand  undisturtied  as  monu- 
menta  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it." 

Again,  in  1917.  Congress  struck  at  poUtic.'>l 
dissent  through  the  Federal  Espionage  Act 
which  was  employed  in  zaote  Uuui  two  thou- 
sand prosecutions.  In  retrospect,  it  became 
clear  that  "the  persons  pupiahed  were  for 
the  most  part  unimportant  and  compara- 
tively harmless,"  and  that  "the  suppressions 
of  one  period  are  condemned  a  generation 
afterwards — or  much  Boons' — as  unneces- 
sary, unwise,  and  cruel."  Cbafee,  "Free 
Speech  in  the  United  States,"  513-16  (3d  ed., 
1941).  Indeed,  appUcatlon  of  that  Act  pro- 
voked the  following  dissent  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  and  the  dissent  ultimately  prevailed 
In  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  thirties 
when  numerous  anti-sedition  laws  were  in- 
validated under  the  First  Amendment : 

"When  men  have  realized  that  time  has 
upset  many  fighting  falttis,  they  may  come 
to  l>elleve  even  more  than  they  l>elleve  the 
very  foundations  of  tbelr  ovm  conduct  that 
the  ultinoate  good  desired  Is  t>etter  reached 
by  free  trade  tn  ideas — that  the  b«t  test  of 
truth  is  tbe  power  of  ths  thought  to  get 
Itself  accepted  In  the  competition  of  the 
market,  and  that  truth  is  the  only  grotmd 
upon  which  their  wishes  safely  can  be  carried 
out.  That  at  any  rata  is  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution."  Ahrams  v.  United  States.  350 
U.S.  616,  630  (1919). 

We  are  now  engaged  on  several  fronts,  sac- 
rificing tbe  lives  of  our  young  In  behalf  of  a 
principle.  While  there  arc  great  differences 
among  us  respecting  the  wisdom  of  our  for- 
eign commitmenta,  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ferences resfiecting  the  principle  we  mean  to 
maintain.  In  this  regard,  some  of  our  soldiers 
have  manifested  a  breadth  of  mind  and  spirit 
of  liberty  which  we  would  dishonor  by  the 
bill  currently  under  consideration.  For  as  one 
of  them  wrota  so  recently  (Time  Magazine, 
p.  5.  May  26,  1967)  : 

"We  soldiers  realize  that  dissent  may  be 
lengthening  the  war,  or  at  least  reducing  any 
inclination  the  North  Vietnamese  might  have 
to  negotiata.  But  Congressmen  .  .  .  aztd 
others  who  try  to  stifle  dissent,  are  seeing 
to  destroy  one  of  the  very  freedoms  we're  de- 
fending. We'd  rather  (have]  the  abuse  fof] 
these  freedoms  than  have  our  Congreasmen 
limit  and  destroy  them." 

There  is  nothing  I  could  say  which  would 
more  clearly  state  tbe  issue. 
Respectfully, 

WnxiAM  W.  Vak  Alsttke, 

Professor  of  Late. 

SUMMAKT    STATEMXNT    OF  THX    AJCEKICAN    CIVO, 
LJBXBTIES   U:«ION    XEGAaDIMC    HJI.     104  BO 

The  testimony  of  the  American  Civil 
Ubertles  Union  during  the  hearings  on 
the  various  flag  desecraUon  bills  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  cogent,  scholar- 
ly, and  sensible  presentations  that  was 
received. 

Recently  the  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  ACLU.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Spelser.  sent  a  letter  to  many  Members 
of  the  House  In  which  he  not  only  sum- 
marised the  legal  questions  Involved,  but 
also  presented  what  I  think  Is  a  very 
reasonable,  sensible,  and  persuasive  pres- 
entation of  all  the  various  reasons  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
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iMss  HJ%.  10480.  Because  of  the  quality 
of  the  letter  and  its  stunmation  of  all  the 
varioiu  arguments  I  would  like  to  have 
this  statement  Included  In  the  Rkcoio: 

Washinoion  OrwicK, 
AMxazc4iT  Civn.  linuatnaa  Umoir, 

WasKtngton.  D.C..  June  9, 1967. 

Dkab  CoifcaossMAM:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  (H>poM  H.B.  10480,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
dM«cratlon  of  the  flag.  TbU  bill  \a,  of  ooiirse, 
a  dlract  r«aetloii  to  a  few  recent  widely  pub- 
Uclawl  InddentB  of  flag  biirnlngs  by  those 
who  are  oppoaed  to  American  InTolvement 
In  Vietnam. 

We  recognize  that  a  great  number  of  per- 
aona  support  thla  legislation  who  have  the 
deepest  reai>ect  for  and  belief  in  the  right 
of  dlasent.  In  their  view  this  legislation 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  suppressing  or 
Inhibiting  legitimate  dissent.  They  feel  the 
very  offensive  conduct  of  flag  desecration  la 
no  more  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment  than  obscene  behavior.  It 
U  to  those  who  hold  this  view  that  this  let- 
ter Is  directed. 

This  bill  has  been  revised  from  an  earlier 
version,  so  that  mere  words  are  no  longer 
punishable,  but  these  changes  do  not  cure 
the  bill's  fundamental  First  Amendment  In- 
firmity, nor  enable  It  yet  to  meet  constitu- 
tional Btandanls  for  a  criminal  statute.  It 
may,  at  first  blush,  seem  anomalous  to  argue 
that  some  conduct  may  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment,  which  guar- 
antees freedom  of  speech.  Yet  that  proposi- 
tion is  true.  Even  the  Attorney  General,  in 
his  letter  on  this  proposed  legislation,  stated 
In  critldslng  the  original  language,  "such 
language  reaches  towards  conduct  which  may 
be  protected  by  First  Amendment  guaran- 
tees". 

The  courts  have  made  clear  that  symbolic 
forms  of  expression,  no  less  than  conven- 
tional speech,  are  the  concern  of  the  First. 
O'Brien  v.  United  StateM  (Ist  Clr.  No.  681S, 
April  10.  1087),  slip  opinion  p.  4.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  flag  in  the  context  of  an  antl- Viet- 
nam demonstration  Is  no  less  a  symbolic 
form  of  expression  than  picketing,  Carlson 
V.  California,  310  tJ.S.  100  (1040).  or  civil 
rights  demonstrations,  Brottm  v.  Louisiana. 
383  V.3.  131,  141,  142  (1906),  or  waving  a 
red  flag,  Stromlierg  v.  California.  283  n.S. 
350,  all  of  which  have  been  granted  First 
Amendment  protection  by  the  courts. 

Flag  biimlng  is  deeply  offensive  to  most 
Ainj^r^na,  but  that  Is  hot  a  sufflclent  basis 
to  make  It  criminal.  Much  verbal  dissent  Is 
likewise  deeply  offensive,  but  it  was  pre- 
cisely to  protect  such  dissent  from  suppres- 
sion by  the  majority  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted.  The  constitutional  argu- 
ment on  this  point  has  been  made  In  depth, 
both  In  the  testimony  of  the  ACLU  and 
othera  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  In  the  notable  dissenting 
views  expressed  by  Congressmen  Conyers  and 
Edwards  In  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  not  only  would  this  bill  af- 
firmatively Injure  First  Amendment  values. 
It  would  not  succeed  in  significantly  re- 
ducing this  offensive  conduct,  which  now 
Involves  only  a  handful  of  ptersons  out  of 
300  million,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Clark.  In  fact,  by  creating  martyrs,  It  might 
increase  the  incidence  of  such  activity. 

The  bill  provides  that  "whoever  casts  con- 
tempt upon  any  flag  of  the  United  States 
by  publicly  mutilating,  defacing,  defiling, 
or  trampling  upon  the  flag",  is  gfullty  of  a 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  up  to  a  year 
In  prison  and  a  fine  up  to  $1,000,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  actor  specifically  in- 
tended by  his  conduct  to  oast  contempt  upon 
the  flag.  A  proposed  amendment  to  require 
such  specific  Intent  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee. 

Thus,  the  poaeibUlty  of  offering  an  effec- 
tive defense  for  his  conduct  Is  denied  the 


flag  burner.  Perhaps  his  purpose  was  far 
from  seeking  to  "cast  eontempt"  on  the  flag, 
but  rather  to  dramatioaJly  exhort  the  nation 
to  reaffirm  the  valuet  for  which  the  flag 
stands  and  which  he  believes  are  being  dis- 
torted. Or,  since  the  bill  is  not  restricted 
to  flags  alone,  but  also  encompasses  "pic- 
tures and  representations",  his  Intent  may 
be  to  vent  his  spleen  on  a  magazine,  or  pub- 
lication that  displayed  a  picture  of  a  flag 
on  the  cover.  The  lack  of  prcsiseness  of  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "casts  contempt  upon"  and 
"defile",  presents  further  problems,  and  adds 
other  ingredients  of  dubious  oonstltutton- 
aUty. 

Finally,  a  Federal  statute  Is  not  necessary. 
Each  state,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
a  criminal  flag  dese<ffation  law.  Attorney 
Oeneral  Clark  has  said  that  "without  a  na- 
tional police  force,  which  no  one  wants,  Fed- 
eral officials  cannot,  however,  effectively  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  the  crime  In  many 
situations  where  only  local  police  are  avail- 
able in  adeq\iate  numbers". 

We  have  survived  17J  years  without  enact- 
ing a  general  federal  measure  of  this  kind. 
To  enact  one  now  would  only  confess  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  our  fear  and  our 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  flag 
and  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  nation  which 
Justify  our  love  and  respect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawxknck  Speiskb,  Director. 

NrWSPAPlH    AND    MAGAZXNE    EDrrORlALS    AGAINST 
R.R.  10480 

Both  the  New  York  Times  ajid  the 
Washington  Post  have  written  editorials 
against  the  so-called  flag  desecration 
bills.  Also  the  Nation  magazine  has  pub- 
lished a  very  infonnatlve  article  regard- 
ing this  matter. 

Because  all  of  these  statements  so 
concisely  and  accurately  summarize  the 
arguments  against  this  bill  and  also  de- 
scribe the  political  factors  involved,  I 
think  that  they  should  be  made  part 
of  the  Record  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives' consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  WasblQgton  (O.C.)  Post, 

May  10, 1967] 

Rkspbct  rvm  tkx  Flag 

The  American  flag  is  an  emblem  of  the 
United  States.  As  such,  of  co\irse,  it  deserves 
respect,  and  any  misuse  or  desecration  of  It 
is  properly  and  undeestandably  offensive  to 
Americans.  But  respect  for  the  flag  means 
respect  for  the  great  values  of  which  it  is 
emblematic.  It  represents  a  nation  which.  In 
its  fundamental  charter,  recognizes  dissent 
from  prevailing  opinion  as  vital  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  which  fosters  diversity  and 
Individuality  as  socially  desirable  and  which 
guarantees  freedom  for  the  expression  even 
of  opinions  which  a  majority  abhors. 

Some  of  the  recent  clamor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  protection  of  the  flag  by 
legislation  seems  groesly  Ignorant  of  these 
values.  Congressmen  Who  urge  their  country- 
men to  "forget  the  First  Amendment"  or  who 
talk  wildly  about  firing  squads  for  flag- 
burners  or  who  propose  to  make  verbal  con- 
tempt for  the  flag  a  Federal  crime  do  greater 
violence  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and 
to  its  meaning  than  the  worst  of  the  boorish 
oafs  who  fancy  that  setting  fire  to  a  flag  is 
a  meaningful  form  of  protest. 

Every  one  of  the  60  American  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  now  has  a  law  for- 
bidding such  behavior.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  need  for  Federal  legislation  invad- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  states  In  this  con- 
nection. And  In  point  of  fact  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  facilities  for  enforcing 
such  leglslatioD.  Let's  not  Inflate  a  nuisance 
into  a  menace. 

Flag  burning  is  a  sUly  and  meffectual  ges- 
ture  on   the   level   of  hanging   someone   In 


effigy.  The  person  bung  in  alllgy  ma;  be  an- 
noyed but  Is  unlikely  to  be  injured.  But  the 
United  States  can  be  gravely  endangered  by 
ofllclal  outbursts  of  hysterical  "patriotism" 
aimed  at  odious  opinions — or  at  odious  ex- 
pressions of  opinions.  The  country's  tem- 
perature is  already  feverish.  Oenulne  pa- 
triotism  will  aim  at  cooling  it  down,  not  at 
heating  It  up. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Junes,  1967] 

Long  Mat  It  Wavx 

Fervor  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
need  hardly  entail  contempt  for  the  Consti- 
tution. Both  are  symbols  of  the  United 
States — of  its  majesty  and  of  its  freedom. 
And  there  need  be  no  incompatibility  about 
respect  for  both  of  them.  But  the  legislation 
to  piuiish  defilement  of  the  flag  just  ap- 
proved by  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
would  protect  a  physical  piece  of  cloth  while 
ignoring  the  real  meaning  of  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands. 

Burning  or  otherwise  desecrating  the  flag 
is  an  especially  odious  and  offensive  way  of 
expressing  contempt  for  the  country.  It  real- 
ly ought  not  be  blown  up  Into  more  than 
that.  To  treat  it  seriously  is  to  mistake  Its 
meaning  and  to  dignify  what  amounts  es- 
sentially to  buffoonery. 

Biu-uing  an  American  flag  obviously  and 
understandably  Incenses  most  Americans.  It 
may  reasonably,  therefore,  be  treated,  when 
it  is  done  In  public,  as  a  form  of  disorderly 
conduct  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor.  Every 
state  of  the  Union  has  legislation  dealing 
with  It  in  this  way — ample  legislation.  There 
is  no  sense  in  making  a  Federal  case  out  of 
something  which  In  no  way  affects  the  In- 
terest or  security  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1967] 
PaoTKCTiMO  THx  Flag 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  making  it  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  for  anyone  to  "cast  contempt"  upon 
the  flag  by  publicly  mutllaUng,  burning, 
defiling  or  trampling  it.  Representative 
Celler  of  New  York,  the  conunlttee  chairman, 
who  has  resisted  this  measure  for  more  than 
two  years,  finally  allowed  it  to  be  reported 
out  becaxise  of  strong  pressure  from  the 
House  Rules  Conunlttee.  Even  though  he 
acknowledges  that  this  bill  is  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  probably  unconstitutional,  Mr. 
Celler  did  not  oppose  it:  "Who  can  vote 
against  something  like  this?"  he  asked.  "It's 
like  motherhood." 

The  blU  Is  unnecessary  because  every  state 
In  the  Union  already  has  a  statute  making 
It  at  least  a  misdemeanor  to  misuse  the  flag. 
It  is  probably  unconstitutional  because  it 
does  not  require  that  a  speclflc  Intent  to  cast 
contempt  on  the  flag  be  proved  in  court. 
Moreover,  it  wanders  along  the  boundaries 
of,  and  may  actually  Invade,  the  sanctuary  of 
free  speech  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

In  its  original  version  the  bill  made  words 
as  well  as  deeds  punishable.  Since  that  would 
Clearly  have  been  unconstitutional,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  struck  the  reference  to 
words.  But  the  language  of  the  bill  remains 
uncertain.  What  does  It  mean  to  "defile"  the 
flag?  If  defined  as  sullying  cr  dishonoring 
the  flag,  this  term  could  be  construed  as 
covering  speech.  Artistic  "representations" 
of  the  flag  are  also  speclfled  in  the  bill,  which 
thereby  infringe*  the  freedom  of  the  artist. 

Some  sponsors  of  the  pending  bill  have 
acknowledged  that  their  purpose  is  to  repress 
protests  against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Such 
an  act  of  Intimidation  would  Itself  dishonor 
the  flag.  The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  not 
of  herdlike  conformity.  Like  motherhood,  it 
is  so  deserving  of  genuine  respect  that  empty 
inouthlngs  and  legal  compulsions  are  out  of 
place. 
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(From  the  Nation,  June  19,  1067) 
Thx  rt.AD  Burning  IxaiTANT 


As  several  distinguished  law  professors 
testified  before  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee early  this  month,  flag  burning  Is  a 
statement  of  dissent,  and  any  attempt  to 
suppress  the  activity  la  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment's  protection  of  free  speech. 

The  antl-flag-bumlng  legislation  now 
passing  through  Congress  (It  would  send  to 
prison  for  a  year  anyone  who  "casts  con- 
tempt upon  any  flag  of  the  United  States 
by  publicly  mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  or 
trampling  upon  it")  is  In  reality  a  measure 
to  stifle  opposition  to  a  particular  war.  If 
there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  that,  It  was 
blown  away  by  an  exchange  between  Con- 
gressman Byron  Rogers  of  Colorado,  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  Prof.  Monroe  H. 
Preedman  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Preedman  asked  what  national  Interest 
could  Justify  the  legislation. 

"Representative  Rooebs.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Uttle  war  going  on  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  understand  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
shooting  going  on  out  in  Israel  this  morning. 
Don't  we  have  a  national  interest  in  that?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pkeedman.  The  national  Interest  in 
proscribing  flag  burning  relates  to  the  war 
and  protest  against  the  war? 

Rep.  RocBES.  Yes,  it  docs. 

Mr.  Fbezoman.  So  that  contempt  to  the 
flag  is  equated  with  protest  against  the  war 
and  protest  against  the  war  is  equated  with 
burning  the  flag  with  an  intent  to  have 
contempt." 

In  another  exchange  Rogers  argued  that 
the  President  and  COngress  have  the  duty 
to  put  down  such  dissent  and  thereby  "hold 
together  the  nation  in  time  of  peril."  It  is 
the  dull,  dangerous  theory  of  victory  through 
consensus  for  which  the  White  House  is  now 
infamous. 

An  equally  clear  acknowledgment  that  the 
legislation  Is  aimed  at  satisfying  a  political 
majority  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
guarantees  came  from  Rep.  Robert  McClory. 
who  replied,  when  asked  by  Prof.  Herbert 
Held  of  Howard  University,  what  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  Republic  calls  for  such 
actions:  "We  are  getting  thousands  of  letters 
from  people,  even  servicemen,  about  these 
flag  burnings.  Doesnt  that  call  for  action?" 

Reid.  a  Negro,  coolly  noted:  "I  think  that 
Congress  is  as  powerless  to  reach  |  the  Irritant 
of  flag  biunlng]  as  it  is  to  reach  the  Klan 
which  met  yesterday  In  Atlanta  under  the 
symbol  of  the  American  flag  and  called  for  a 
bloodbath.  As  disastrous  as  that  speech  Is.  it 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution." 

A  few  similarly  cool  voices  are  to  be  heard 
within  Congress,  but  In  the  main  It  is  begin- 
ning to  sound  like  a  convention  of  flag  wavers. 
Rep.  John  Conyers  of  Detroit  has  led  the  de- 
fense of  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  with- 
in the  subcommittee,  and  he  was  Joined  by 
the  old  reliables,  Don  Edwards  of  California 
and  Robert  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin,  In  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee.  They  lost,  of 
course,  just  as  the  constitutionalists  will  lose 
to  the  Jingoists  in  both  botises  of  Congress. 
But  as  long  as  many  of  the  younger  Con- 
gressmen who  publicly  support  the  bill  admit 
privately  their  unease — as  they  are  doing — 
there  Is  at  least  hope  that  the  nation  Is  not 
quite  ready  to  move  on  to  the  hysteria  of 
total  war. 

Lm-ERs    nioM  all  ovsa  the  UNrna)   states 
IN  orPosmoN  to  h.i.  io4so 

Many  individual  American  citizens 
have  written  me  regarding  H.R.  10480  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  measure 
and  its  predecessors.  Though,  to  my 
knowledge,  none  of  these  individuals  are 
lawyers,  all  of  the  letters  demonstrate  an 
excellent  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  questions  involved  in  this 
matter.  Further  the  plain  good  common- 


sense  expressed  In  these  letters  is  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  c(Mnmend  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  would  therefore  like  to  have 
these  letters  included  in  the  Record: 

DETaorr.  Micr. 

June  19.  1967. 
Deab  Rxprxssntativz   Con  ms:   As  voters 
in  your  district  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
approve  of  your  stand  against  the  absurd 
flag-burning  law. 

Please  note  the  stamp  on  this  letter  is  a 
representation  of  an  American  flag  which  the 
Post  Office  has  probably  defaced  by  canceling. 
contrary  to  the  proposed  law.  Furthermore, 
according  to  laws  In  every  state  and  the  pro- 
posed law,  it  is  Illegal  to  burn  or  destroy  this 
stamp!    (Go  ahead,  we  won't  tell.) 

ronau>    g.    mosier. 
Makilyn  Mosier. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

June  12.  1967. 
Dear  Reprxsentativx  Conters:  Congratu- 
lations on  your  stand  against  the  flag-burn- 
ing law.  As  the  posslbUltles  raised  by  the 
passage  of  this  type  of  law  are  frightening,  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  stop  your  efforts  now. 
Jingoism  has  come  and  gone  throughout 
our  history,  and  we  are  still  a  very  free  and 
tolerant  nation.  But  without  courageous  men 
such  as  yoiu^elf,  often  standing  alone 
against  hysteria,  we  nrUght  not  have  been 
so  fortunate. 

If  I  may  help  you  in  any  way.  I  will  do  so 
gladly. 

Sincerely. 

Alfred  H.  Maleson. 

San  Dixoo,  Calif.. 

June  6,  1967. 
Representative   John   Conyers, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

DsAR  Representattvb  Conyers:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  expression  against  a  law 
with  a  penalty  for  flag  defacing. 

The  proposal  seems  Indeed  like  the  point- 
less treating  of  a  symptom  when  we  must 
always  be  trying  with  aU  our  resources  to 
make  our  country  even  more  truly  the  land 
of  opportunity  and  freedom. 

It  is  also  frightening  to  hear  people  talk 
so  lightly  of  abridging  freedom  of  expression. 

Te  should  try  to  see  that  all  are  treated  in 
the  United  States  so  that  love  of  our  country 
Is  written  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  efforts  In  the 
Congress, 

Marcia  Pown. 

Arl'Mctom,  Va., 

May  11,  1967. 

Dear  Representativz  Conters:  I'd  just 
like  to  put  in  my  two  cents  about  all  the 
hulla-baloo  being  raised  about  the  flag  burn- 
ing business.  More  and  more  people  seem  to 
think  that  you  can  regulate  society  by  a 
system  of  rigid  laws — it  is  amazing  to  find  all 
the  "patriotic"  societies  and  people  who  ad- 
vocate this.  Having  been  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain I  find  that  this  rigid  set  of  laws  being 
enforced  by  a  heavy  banded  state  is  all  there 
Is  to  Communism.  If  the  emotionalists  have 
their  ways  we  will  soon  all  be  In  the  same 
boat,  no  matter  what  you  want  to  call  It. 

The  draft  card  burning  bit  is  just  the 
same.  Why  can't  one  Just  give  such  a  person 
a  new  card.  What's  the  problem?  I  thmk  the 
flag  burning  btislness  should  be  set  aside  and 
left  to  rest  for  a  while.  If  one  has  to  legislate 
patriotism  like  a  speed  limit,  then  it  is  in- 
deed a  poor  thing  in  itself  I 

RoMALD  J.  Willis. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  What  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  my  other 
colleagues  is  that  what  disturbs  me  more 
than  anything  else,  putting  aside  the 
constitutional  Issue  for  a  moment,  is, 
because  a  couple  of  kids  in  Central  Park 
engaged  in  what  seems  to  me  a  rather 
stupid  act,  the  whole  foundation  of  this 
Nation  is  shaking  to  the  point  that  we  are 
spending  an  entire  afternoon  enacting  a 
bill  of  this  type. 

This  bill  may  or  may  not  be  constitu- 
tional. I  would  not  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that. 

What  really  disturbs  me,  is  that  be- 
cause perhaps  a  half  dozen  kids  in 
Central  Park — and,  I  am  told,  a  few  in 
Indiana,  and  in  one  other  place — have 
been  involved  in  such  an  act,  the  founda- 
tions of  this  democracy  are  so  weak  we 
have  to  respond  by  legislating  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  it. 

As  I  have  asked  other  Members,  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  does  tiie  gentleman 
believe  we  can  legislate  respect  for  the 
flag  and  all  the  great  institutions  it  rep- 
resents, by  enactment  of  thla  legislation? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  a  special 
duty  to  keep  a  cool  head  in  perilous 
times  and  to  keep  events  in  their  proper 
perspective.  As  a  Washington  Post  e<di- 
torial  in  opposition  to  this  bill  said : 

The  Country's  temperature  is  already  fe- 
verish. Genume  patriotism  will  aim  at  cool- 
ing It  down,  not  at  heating  it  up. 

The  hearings  reflected  that  this  bill 
relates  to  dissent  against  the  war  in  Vl- 
etnam,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  exas- 
perating to  those  who  approve  of  the 
war  to  watch  on  television  young  pec^le 
who  feel  just  as  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  war  and  who  enunciate  tbelr  views 
in  strong  and  provocaUve  ways  by  the 
use  of  symbols. 

But  this  is  a  free  country  and  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  express  their  opin- 
ions in  impolite  and  even  offensive  ways, 
and  in  addition  we  adults  should  have  a 
special  understanding  and  tolerance  for 
the  storms  of  youth. 

We  have  survived  nearly  200  years 
without  such  legislation  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General,  Incidents 
of  flag  burning  are  "infinitesimal;  a 
handful  among  200  mlUlon." 

Our  flag  stands  for  freedom — for  free- 
dom of  speech — for  freedom  to  dissent. 
It  is  the  symlxrf  of  a  society  wherein  the 
free  trade  of  ideas  is  the  very  foimdation 
of  our  strength,  and  throughout  the 
world  our  flag  has  meant  to  uncounted 
millions  the  principle  that  at  least  in 
this  land,  the  Government  has  no  power 
to  censor  communications  between  peo- 
ple. 

It  would  be  poignant.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  through  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
the  flag  itself  would  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  suppress  free  speech. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEI£ON.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  maintained  that  this  bill  will  cause 
the  flag  burners  to  have  respect  for  the 
flag,  but  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  people  to  whom  the  act  of  burning  the 
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flac  iB  repugnant  and  painful.  I  think 
this  act  Is  designed  to  protect  them. 
When  you  legislate  against  burglary, 
you  are  not  necessarily  expecting  respect 
for  somebody  else's  pro];>erty,  but  you  are 
protecting  somebody  else's  property.  I 
think  people  who  are  offended  and 
de^ly  hurt  by  this  also  have  a  stake  in 
It  and  are  entitled  to  some  protection 
against  this  type  of  offense. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
respectfully  remind  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  this  Is  a  country  where 
minorities  are  allowed  to  express  their 
opinions  on  governmental  policy  even 
though  these  views  might  be  offensive  to 
the  majority.  That  is  what  the  first 
amendment  is  all  about.  As  Justice 
Holmes  said: 

PraoUoaUy  aU  tbe  progress  In  clvU  Uber- 
tlaa  in  tbls  country  baa  come  in  defending 
ttae  rlgbti  of  "not  very  nice  people." 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

GTTBSn]. 

Mr.  ODBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  a  similar  bill  to  the  legislation 
vaxder  consideration,  I  believe  in  the 
imiXMltion  of  a  heavy  penalty  upon  any 
person  who  knowingly  desecrates  the 
flag  of  our  country.  I  have  Introduced 
UM.  663,  and  have  testified  before  the 
Judidaiy  Committee  In  behalf  of  my  bUl. 
I  congratulate  the  committee  for  report- 
ing the  pending  bill,  and  am  proud  to 
support  it. 

I  recognise  that  the  fine  line  which 
separates  proper  personal  and  individual 
liberty  and  a  proper  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  majority  Is  difficult  to  lo- 
cate with  precision.  As  Americans  we  are 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  maximum  of 
individual  liberty,  but  we  also  recognize 
that  government,  which  is  administered 
In  the  best  interests  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple most  of  the  time,  must  be  a  regula- 
tion of  total  human  liberty. 

Total  liberty  carried  to  the  extreme  Is 
anarchy.  Of  necessity,  government  Is  the 
regulation  of  Individual  liberty  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  many.  Where  to 
draw  a  proper  line  Is  the  question  before 
us. 

Should  an  Individual  have  the  right 
to  desecrate  a  flag  if  he  so  wishes?  After 
all.  It  Is  only  a  ajrmbol  made  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  fabric.  Why  shotild  an 
individual  not  have  the  right  to  do  as 
he  pleases  with  a  flag  which  Is  his  own 
property? 

The  American  flag  Is  more  than  a 
chattel  to  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans.  It  symbolizes  their  love  of 
country  and  their  very  freedom.  In  this 
sense  what  a  flag  stands  for  is  commu- 
nity property  and  Is  owned  by  all  Amer- 
icans. 

No  Individual  tramples  on  the  flag 
or  desecrates  It  because  it  constitutes  a 
physical  nuisance.  He  tramples  upon 
it  to  defile  what  It  symbolizes,  and  in 
so  doing  he  Infringes  uiwn  what  I 
choose  to  call  a  moral  property  right  of 
every  American  citizen.  Thus,  it  is  a 
proper  role  of  government  to  curtail 
an  Individual's  absolute  lU>erty  since  it 
is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  many. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  have  argued 
that  it  would  not  Increase  respect  for  the 
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flag  on  the  part  of  those  who  knowingly 
desecrate  it.  Perhaps  this  Is  true,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  punishes  disrespect 
which  is  offensive  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans,  and  it  may  pre- 
vent another  from  committing  the  same 
offense.  A  Jail  sentence  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  an  honest  man  out  of  a  bur- 
glar, and  yet  no  one  would  argue  that 
because  it  does  not,  that  burglary  should 
become  a  crime  which  is  not  punishable 
bylaw. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  legislate  respect  for 
the  American  flag  any  more  than  we  can 
legislate  racial  toleraiKC  with  civil  rights 
laws,  but  nevertheless  this  Congress,  In 
its  wisdom,  has  felt  the  necessity  to  guar- 
antee racial  minorities  their  just  and 
proper  rights.  Here  is  a  case  where  a 
majority  has  a  right  to  legislative  protec- 
tion against  a  small  and  irresponsible 
minority.  If  a  civil  rights  law  is  justi- 
fied—and I  believe  it  Is— then  this  legis- 
lation is  justified. 

On  August  22,  1966,  by  a  vote  of  249 
to  44,  the  House  passed  legislation  in- 
tended to  prevent  picketing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wlttiln  500  feet  of  a 
church  during  or  in  2  hours  preceding  or 
following  a  service  or  ceremony. 

Religious  symbolism  has  thus  been 
recognized  by  the  House  as  deserving  of 
Federal  protection  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  absolute  liberty  of  a  person  who 
wanted  to  picket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  every  bit  as  much 
justification  for  Infringing  upon  the 
absolute  liberty  of  a  man  who  desires  to 
desecrate  our  fiag  as  I  see  for  the  picket- 
ing bill  which  passed  overwhelmingly 
last  year. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  laws  In  each 
of  the  50  States  on  this  subject.  But,  I 
point  out  that  this  Is  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  not  the 
flag  of  any  individual  State.  Laws  re- 
garding proper  treatment  of  the  flag 
should  be  uniform  and  national.  There 
should  not  be  50  different  degrees  of 
respect  for  the  flag  of  our  country. 

The  entire  world  Is  watching  the  action 
which  this  Chamber  takes  today.  I  urge 
each  Member  of  this  House  to  support 
H.R.  10480,  and  show  that  we  Americans 
do  have  a  national  pride,  and  though  we 
love  Individual  liberty,  we  also  cherish 
the  rights  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  who  demand  that  the  sson- 
bol  of  our  national  pride  be  protected 
from  desecration. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation  to  make 
desecration  of  our  national  flag  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  I  strongly  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  before  us  today.  Existing 
State  and  local  statutes  on  this  subject 
do  not  appear  to  be  dcrfng  the  job  of  de- 
terring this  deplorable  activity. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  this 
problem  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  we  must  enact  legislation  In  an  ef- 
fort to  insure  proper  respect  and  protec- 
tion for  our  flag.  But  the  growing  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  our  flag  was  muti- 
lated and  held  up  to  derision  point  up  the 
lu-gent  need  for  legislative  action  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses. 


The  treatment  of  the  American  flag 
sjonbolizes  treatment  of  the  coimtry  for 
which  it  stands.  Particularly  at  this  time 
when  our  servicemen  are  engaged  In  bat- 
tle halfway  aroimd  the  world,  we  must 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  sacrifices  these 
men  are  making  for  the  protection  of  our 
flag,  our  Nation,  and  our  families. 

I  would  urge  then,  once  again,  that  we 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  would  then  put  the  irrespon- 
sible individuals  who  have  shown  such 
disrespect  for  our  fiag  on  notice  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  any  further  abuses 

Mr.   MCCULLOCH.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume'  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   [Mr 
Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exhi- 
bition of  certain  demonstrators  recently 
in  publicly  burning  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try is  not  alone  unpatriotic,  it  Is  Instead 
a  traitorous  act.  The  demonstrators  who 
desecrate  the  American  flag  strike  at  the 
very  symbol  of  our  unity,  power,  and  pur- 
pose as  a  nation. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  observed  elo- 
quently that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rep- 
resent, "a  great  plan  of  life  worked  out 
by  a  great  people."  And,  Mr.  Chairman 
he  cautioned,  so  aptly,  that  the  flag,  "has 
no  other  character  than  that  which  we 
give  it  from  generation  to  generation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777  on 
the  flag,  gives  strong  meaning  to  what 
this  legislation  attempts  to  do  today. 
Speaking  of  our  flag,  our  forefathers 
said: 

A  new  conatellatlon  rUlng  in  the  West, 
the  red  a  aymbol  of  daring,  the  white  denot- 
ing purity,  and  the  blue  signifying  the 
United  States  covenanta  against  oppression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  xis  heed  these  re- 
vered words  and  protect  oiur  symbol  of 
freedom.  The  right  of  dissent,  which 
Americans  support,  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  any  alleged  right  to  desecrate, 
which,  with  equal  fervor  we  must  op- 
IX)se,  as  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  10480  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  our  flag. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10480,  which  would  pun- 
ish those  hereafter  Involved  In  desecra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  flag.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  incidents  has  occurred  re- 
cently where  a  small  but  vocal  number 
of  citizens,  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  and 
privileges  this  Nation  offers,  have  shown 
utter  disrespect  and  disregard  for  our 
flag. 

Our  flag  Is  more  than  just  an  emblem. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  the  entire  world  of  the  Ideals  for 
which  our  Nation  stands.  The  U.S.  flag 
has  long  been  the  symbol  of  Uberty,  not 
only  for  our  own  citizens,  but  also  for 
many  people  in  captive  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

Our  national  heritage  recognizes  the 
right  of  oiu-  citizens  to  hold  whatever 
political  views  they  choose,  and  to  ex- 
pound these  views  by  speaking,  organiz- 
ing, or  writing  whatever  they  wish.  This 
right  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  Na- 
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tlon,  and  it  must  be  guarded.  However, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  never  intended  to 
provide  a  license  for  those  who  delib- 
erately desecrate  the  American  fiag  and 
thus  show  contempt  for  oiu-  national 
Ideals.  The  right  to  disagree  with  gov- 
ernmental and  individual  policies  and 
programs  is  presumed,  but  to  allow  acts 
which  desecrate  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion is  unthinkable. 

Those  who  insist  upon  protesting  our 
Nation's  policies  in  such  a  flagrant  man- 
ner must  realize  they  are  damaging  not 
only  our  national  Image,  but  also  under- 
mining the  very  basic  of  our  system  of 
government  which  gives  them  the  right 
to  openly  disagree  and  protest. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  the 
flag  has  stood  as  a  symbol  worth  fighting 
and  dying  for.  Many  brave  Americans 
have  given  their  lives  in  order  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  Ideals  and  rights 
our  fiag  represents.  The  flag,  as  our  na- 
tional emblem,  belongs  to  sdl  Americans. 
A  small  group  of  misguided  malcontents 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  impunlshed 
for  publicly  disgracing  our  flag,  while 
hiding  imder  the  right  of  dissent  and 
while  abusing  and  defiling  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans. 

Today  when  brave  young  Americans 
risk  their  lives  in  the  battleflelds  of 
Southeast  Asia,  It  Is  urgent  that  national 
unity  and  determination  be  stronger  than 
ever. 

In  introducing  similar  legislation  aiul 
supporting  HJl.  10480,  It  is  not  my  in- 
tent to  curtail  the  right  of  our  citizens  to 
protest.  It  was,  and  Is,  my  Intent,  how- 
ever, to  punish  those  who  would  dese- 
crate a  sacred  symbol  belonging  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  While  every  State  in 
the  Nation  has  some  tsrpe  of  law  pro- 
hibiting desecration  of  the  flag,  the  flag 
deserves  uniform,  national  protection.  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  last  year 
but  feel  it  is  even  more  Important  now 
that  Congress  take  positive  action. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis! . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  some  of  the  separate  and  mi- 
nority views  which  accompany  this  re- 
port on  this  bill,  reference  Is  made  to 
flag  waving.  If  it  is  meant  a  fiag  waver 
Is  someone  who  has  something  less  than 
sincere  respect  for  the  national  emblem 
and  the  country  for  which  it  stands.  I 
certainly  do  not  appear  here  as  a  flag 
waver.  I  do  appear  here  as  one  who  can- 
not reconcile  the  desecration  of  our  na- 
tional emblem  with  any  reasonable  right 
on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  this  coimtry. 
This  Nation  or  any  government  must 
protect  Its  own.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
an  essential  inherent  part  of  our  national 
sovereignty.  Clearly,  this  flag  is  a  sym- 
bol of  this  Republic;  we  acknowledge 
that  every  time  we  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  our  country.  So  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  we  have  statutes  in  all 
of  the  60  States  of  the  Union,  In  one 
form  or  another,  against  flag  desecration. 
The  parties  who  are  mainly  offended  are 
our  Nation  and  the  citizens  of  our  Re- 
public, not  the  citizens  of  the  individual 
States  In  their  dual  capacities. 

Now,  in  some  of  the  separate  and  mi- 
nority views,  those  of  us  who  have  spon- 


sored this  legislation,  and  how  support 
it,  are  held  to  be  attempting  to  stifle  dis- 
sent. It  seems  to  me  that  these  people 
are  all  mixed  up  In  their  terminology. 
This  bill  does  not  stifle  any  public  dis- 
sent. It  only  seeks  to  stifle  public  con- 
tempt— contempt  tliat  hurts  our  country 
abroad  and  contempt  that  hurts  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  and  at  home.  I  think 
this  committee  deserves  the  compliments 
of  all  of  us  who  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  m  its 
consideraU<Hi  has  produced  a  better 
product  than  the  bill  which  I  introduced. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  better  product  than  any 
of  the  Individual  bills  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read. 

This  committee -reported  bill  bears  the 
marks  of  careful  consideration  and  of 
lawyerlike  draftsmanship. 

So,  I  shall  vote  my  conscience  today. 
I  shall  vote  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  sup- 
port It  without  any  amendment,  becaiise 
I  believe  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  done  a  most  commendable  job. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FeighawI. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Our  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  many  things 
to  many  people — it  has  been  defended 
by  our  finest  young  men.  many  of  whom 
have  sacrificed  their  life  for  their  coun- 
try. Pioneers  who  risked  their  lives 
would  not  have  conquered  the  wilder- 
ness without  the  protection  and  security 
our  fiag  gave  them.  Our  fiag  is  proudly 
raised  on  all  Federal  buildings  every 
morning  and  lowered  at  sundown  In  the 
evening.  Under  our  flag  we  are  free  to 
choose  our  political  leaders,  and  we  are 
free  to  choose  the  means  of  earning  a 
Uvlng.  Our  flag  Is  a  constant  reminder 
that  the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not be  the  bulwark  of  Uberty  and  inde- 
pendence imless  its  people  continue  to 
be  vigilant  and  Jealously  guard  the 
things  for  which  It  stands. 

Our  little  children  are  taught,  early 
in  their  school  days,  to  honor  and  re- 
spect our  flag,  and  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
some  In  later  years,  do  forget  this  teach- 
ing. Seeing  our  flag  being  desecrated  is 
shocking.  To  any  decent  American  citi- 
zen, the  sight  of  our  flag  being  irrever- 
ently handled  Immediately  brings  re- 
sentment for  those  who  commit  such  an 
offensive  act. 

Oppressed  men,  women,  and  children 
the  world  over,  yearning  for  the  peace 
and  freedom  we  enjoy,  have  viewed  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  their  symbol  of  freedom. 
They  would  willingly  give  ever3rthlng 
they  possess  to  live  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag. 

On  Flag  Day,  June  14,  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  unanimously  passed  a  bill 
increasing  penalties  for  disfiguring, 
burning,  or  destroying  the  American  and 
Ohio  flags. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Van  DkkrumI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEETEILIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  this  House  more 


assured  of  overwhelming  approval  than 
HJt.  10480.  the  antlflag  desecration 
measure  we  are  considering  today. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  with 
the  greatest  reluctance. 

It  Is  a  bad  bUl.  an  unnecessary  bill; 
yet  a  vote  against  it  could  open  a  can  of 
political  worms. 

Basically,  I  feel  that  the  measure  Is 
not  Important  enough  to  become  a  prime 
issue  in  my  campaign  for  reelection  next 
year.  Obviously,  this  is  the  kind  of  un- 
substantial issue  that  would  be  seized 
upon  by  those  zealots  and  know-nothings 
who  are  always  prepared  to  find  evidence 
of  disloyalty  in  positions  that  hm>pen 
to  disagree  with  their  own. 

Why,  then,  are  we  passing  this  bill 
today? 

Will  it  really  help  our  vaUant  troops 
In  Vietnam?  If  so,  how? 

Will  it  discourage  those  perverted  types 
who  somehow  derive  pleasure  from  mis- 
treating our  flag?  Or  will  the  penalties  it 
Invokes  elevate  them  to  a  status  of  mar- 
tyrdom they  most  certainly  do  not  de- 
serve? 

I  also  wonder  what  the  other  body  will 
do  with  this  proposal  after  it  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  I  rather  suspect 
that  it  will  be  relegated  to  some  remote 
comer  of  the  Senate,  never  to  be  seen 
again. 

I  have  studied  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's printed  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  afraid  that  I  remain 
unconvinced  about  its  constitutionaUty. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  that  all  50  States 
have  laws  of  their  own  covering  abuse 
of  the  flag.  The  report  accompanying  the 
bill  makes  clear  that  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral statute  would  not  supersede  the 
State  laws.  It  does  not  explain,  however, 
how  the  two  sets  of  codes  that  would  re- 
sult from  enactment  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  could  be  reconciled  and 
coordinated. 

California's  flag  desecration  law  is 
considerably  more  thorough  than  the 
proposal  we  are  considering.  Besides 
punishing  those  who  publicly  mutilate, 
deface,  defile,  or  trample  upon  the  flag, 
California  also  provides  penalties  for  a 
series  of  other  crimes  against  the  flag, 
including  Its  unauthorized  reproduction. 

The  comprehensive  CaUfomia  code 
provides  up  to  6  months  in  a  county  jail 
and/or  a  flne  of  up  to  $500  for  flag  vio- 
lators. Since  California  and  all  other 
States  have  already  acted  to  protect  the 
flag,  the  bill  now  before  us  seems  re- 
dundant. It  would  do  what  tbe  California 
law  already  does— only  not  so  well. 

Practically  all  Americans  revere  our 
flag  as  the  symbol  of  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation.  They  love  it  instinctively,  as 
part  of  their  heritage,  and  without  being 
told  to  do  so  by  State  or  Federal  author- 
ities. 

If  we  now  order  our  tiny  minority  of 
flag  burners  to  love  the  national  emblem, 
or  face  a  year  In  a  Federal  prison — will 
they  do  so? 

I  am  afraid  the  answer  Is  negative, 
and  that  no  amount  of  coercive  legisla- 
tion we  may  devise  will  alter  that  fact. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryak]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
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the  House  observed  Flag  Day  with  Im- 
presslye  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Bfr.  Brooks],  said  quite  elo- 
quently at  that  time: 


Mr.  Chairman,  experience  through  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  a  part  of  a  flag 
history  shows  that  It  is  not  possible  to  showing,  would  be  held  under  this  leg- 
legldate  patriotism  or  morality,  or  even    islatlon  as  a  desecration  if  it  Is  mutilated 


in  this  century  temperance,  if  we  recall 
prohibition 
In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 


It  la  not  a  day  for  aeif-oongratulation— but    when  patriotism  wa<  a  very  natural  f  eel- 


for  self -reflection.  For  ova  flag  la  but  a  sym- 
bol of  our  iui,tlonal  purpooe — and  a  nation 
can  only  be  aa  great  and  just  and  bumane 
as  Its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  echo  those  words,  and 
say  it  would  be  tragic  if  those  Ideals  were 
compromised  today  by  an  emotional  re- 
sponse to  certain  acts  which  are  deemed 
generally  offensive  and  repugnant. 

The  deliberate  desecration  of  the  flag, 
its  mutUatlon,  or  its  burning,  Is  certainly 
repugnant  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  all 
Members  of  the  House.  However,  I  sxis- 
pect  that  the  effort  to  make  this  a  Fed- 
eral crime  springs  less  from  a  sense  of 
repugnance  than  It  does  from  a  deter- 
mination to  eliminate  antl- Vietnam  pro- 
tests. 

The  hearings  themselves  contain  a 
number  of  alarming  passages  which  con- 
firm this  and  suggest  that  the  bill  is 
occasioned,  if  not  motivated,  by  concern 
over  dissent  to  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  one  such  statement  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  from  one  of  our  States 
who  certainly  should  be  reasonably  con- 
versant with  the  first  amendment,  but 
nevertheless  he  said: 

Demonstrations  against  American  policy 
atrengttien  the  will  of  tlie  enemy  and  this 
means  the  loes  of  American  Uvea.  And  how 
oould  demonstrations  against  American  pol- 
icy be  more  vividly  and  dramatlcaUy  mani- 
fested than  by  burning  the  very  flag  of  the 
United   States? 

Tbua,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  ia  a  mat- 
ter of  auperlatlye  necessity  to  lialt  at  once, 
and  by  the  most  effective  means  poeslble, 
the  desecration  oi  our  flag.  (Hearings,  p. 
71.) 

In  another  colloquy  Prof.  Monroe 
Freedman  of  the  George  Washington 
School  of  Law  asked  the  chairman  if 
"the  national  interest  in  proscribing  flag 
bin-ning  relates  to  the  war  and  the  pro- 
test against  the  war,"  and  the  chairman 
replied  that  it  did — shearings  page  310. 

So,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  demand  for  such  laws,  and  the  one 
before  us,  ia  generated  in  a  climate  of 
emotion  and  war  fever  which  is  designed 
to  enforce  superficial  conformity.  I 
might  point  out  that  such  laws — and  this 
one  if  it  Is  passed — ^wlll  only  challenge 
the  ingenuity  of  the  dissenters  and  thus 
encourage  a  new  round  of  repressive  leg- 
islation. How  ironic  it  Is  to  undermine 
the  s3anbol  of  our  individual  liberty  in 
the  zeal  to  enforce  reverence  for  that 
symbol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  to  love  their  country 
not  simply  because  it  Is  their  country, 
but  because  of  what  it  stands  for  and 
the  liberty  which  it  upholds. 

How  many  empires  have  failed  to  leam 
that  patriotism  cannot  be  compelled,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  penalty.  When 
Bui^e  addressed  his  King  in  the  era  of 
the  American  Revolution,  he  cautioned 
him  to  think  not  of  his  right  to  make 
his  subjects  miserable,  but  of  his  interest 
In  keeping  them  happy. 


Ing,  ritual  esteem  of  the  flag  was  super- 
fluous, and  there  were  no  demands  to 
legislate  reverence  lor  a  symbol.  It  was 


defaced,  deflled,  biuned,  or  trampled 
upon. 

The  salient  distinction  upon  which  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  vio- 
lation could  well  turn  on  whether  dissent 
to  a  policy  were  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  abundance 


not  until  the  late  l»th  century  that  the    of  emotion  and  flag  waving  which  pre 


flag  came  to  be  regularly  flown  from 
public  buildings. 

TTie  first  call  for  protective  legislation 
was  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the  DAR  in 
1896.  However,  the  Congress,  in  Its  wis- 
dom, did  not  respond.  The  pledge  of  alle- 
giance was  not  even  composed  until  well 
into  the  present  century. 

The  compulsive  reverence  of  sjrmbols 
may  well  be  a  sign  of  the  atrophy  of 
genuine  patriotism.  As  our  colleagues 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeier]  wrote  in  the  conmiittee 
report: 

This  measure,  like  the  acts  of  flag  desecra- 
tion It  purports  to  prevent,  Is  a  warning 
sign  in  the  life  of  out  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  nation  has  ever  saved 
Itself  by  imposing  ever  harsher  penalties 
upon  its  dissenters,  and  no  democracy 
should  ever  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  serious  con- 
stitutional issue  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion— the  question  of  whether  or  not 
symbolic  action  may  be  protected  under 
the  first  amendment  guarantee  of  free 
speech. 

The  first  circuit  court  of  appeals  re- 
cently raised  serious  questions  about  the 
statute  which  provides  severe  penalties 
for  draft  card  burners,  and  its  findings 
are  equally  appUcable  in  this  case. 

The  court  wrote  in  O'Brien  v.  United 
States — ^First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
No.  6813,  April  10,  1»67: 

We  would  be  closing  our  eyes  In  the  light 
of  the  prior  law  (requiring  draft  cards  to  be 
carried)  If  we  did  not  see  on  the  face  of  the 
amendment  that  It  was  precisely  directed  at 
public  as  distinguished  from  private  destruc- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  special  offense  was 
committed  by  persons  such  as  the  defend- 
ant who  made  a  spcx:tacle  of  their  dis- 
obedience. 

In  singling  our  peraons  engaging  In  pro- 
test for  special  treatment  the  amendment 
strikes  at  the  very  core  of  what  the  First 
Amendment  protects.  It  has  long  been  beyond 
doubt  that  symbolic  action  may  be  protected 
speech. 

HJR.  10480  raises  serious  constitutional 
issues.  Not  only  does  it  impinge  upon  the 
first  amendment  guarantees,  but  it  does 
not  require,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
earlier,  specific  intent.  It  duplicates  ex- 
isting State  legislation,  and  thereby 
raises  the  double  jeopardy  question. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  void  for  vague- 
ness, in  my  opinion.  I  earlier  commented 
upon  section  Kb),  pointing  out  how 
broad  it  is,  broad  enough  to  include  any- 
thing that  is  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
that  includes,  incidentally,  the  flags  of 
other  countries  such  as  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia,  North  Korea,  and 
the  Confederate  flag  as  well. 

The  testimony  also  suggests  that  any 
use  of  a  flag  motif,  any  of  the  articles 
wiiich  are  sold  commercially  with  the 


vails  today.  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  refrain  from  abridging 
basic  liberties  in  a  flurry  of  superpatriot- 
ism.  I  might  say  that  at  times  it  is  a 
desecration  to  wrap  oneself  or  one's  pol- 
icy in  the  fiag. 

What  greatly  disturbs  me  about  to- 
day's debate  is  the  failure  to  understand 
the  alienation  of  a  whole  generation  of 
college  students.  The  enactment  of  pu- 
nitive Federal  laws  will  not  convince 
them  of  the  validity  of  a  policy  which 
they  question. 

More  Important  than  the  symbol,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  "Republic  for  which  It 
stands."  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  same 
emblem  of  the  rising  sun  has  represented 
both  dictatorship  and  democracy  in  Ja- 
pan. To  undermine  the  precious  liberties 
which  our  flag  represents  would  Indeed 
cast  contempt  upon  the  flag. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois    [Mr.   Railsback]. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  support  of  this  gen- 
eral legislation,  and  hidicate  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  flag  burners  or  draft  card 
burners,  but  I  do  sincerely  t>elieve  that 
this  particular  bill  can  be  improved  prob- 
ably by  adding  one  word,  the  word 
"knowingly,"  or  possibly  two  words,  the 
two  words  being  "with  intent." 

It  seems  to  me  by  the  very  fact  that 
so  many  of  us  on  the  floor  today  have 
indicated  a  concern  about  the  language 
being  used  that  does  not  require  any 
necessity  of  proving  intent;  that  the  bill 
itself  is  a  little  ambiguous  in  this  regard. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  differentiated  between  somebody 
who  may  have  guilty  Intent,  or  guilt  in 
his  mind,  and  somebody  who  may  acci- 
dentally destroy  something  that  bears 
the  flag  on  it,  and  thereby  casting  con- 
tempt in  the  eyes  of  somebody  else. 

I  am  quite  concerned  that  this  Con- 
gress enacted  a  statute  called  the  Har- 
rison Narcotics  Act  some  time  ago,  and 
then  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Balint,  which  involved  a  sale  of 
narcotics,  when  a  defense  was  raised  in 
respect  to  the  indictment  indicating  that 
the  Government  had  made  no  showing  of 
intent,  the  Supreme  Court  said  by  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  itself  omitted  any 
reference  or  any  showing  of  a  need  for 
the  intent  that  anybody  dealing  with 
that  particular  subject  did  so  at  his  own 
peril  regardless  of  any  showing  of  intent 
at  aU. 

I  believe  that  a  Law  Review  article  by 
Herbert  L.  Packard,  who  wrote  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Review,  summarizes  very 
well  my  feelings  about  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  a  showing  of  intent  of  a  guilty 
mind,  which  I  refer  to  here  as  the  mens 
rea. 


Mr.  Packard  has  this  to  say  on  page 

109: 

The  role  of  mens  rea  in  the  criminal  law 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
consensus  can  be  summarily  stated:  to  pun- 
ish conduct  without  reference  to  the  actor's 
state  of  nUnd  is  both  Inefflcacloua  and  un- 
just. It  ia  Inefflcacloua  because  conduct  im- 
accompanled  by  an  awareness  of  the  factors 
makmg  it  criminal  does  not  mark  the  actor 
as  one  who  needs  to  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment in  order  to  deter  him  or  others  from 
behaving  simUarly  in  the  future,  nor  does  It 
single  him  out  as  a  socially  dangerous  in- 
dividual who  needs  to  be  incapacitated  or 
reformed.  It  Is  unjust  because  the  actor  Is 
subjected  to  the  stigma  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction without  being  morally  blameworthy. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  if ,  as  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  contend,  that  intent  is 
implicit  in  the  language  contained  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  then  nothing  is 
hurt  by  making  it  specific  and  using  the 
words  "with  intent." 

I  ttiink  the  language  should  include 
the  necessity  for  intent.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  speech  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  believe  what  he  has  said  is 
correct.  My  feeling  Is  that  the  addition 
of  the  two  words  "with  intent"  will  not 
hurt  anything. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
gulshed  chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  my  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WhitenkrI.  he  Indicated  that  if  the 
words  "with  Intent"  are  omitted  from 
the  bill,  it  would  be  a  question  for  the 
Jury.  Although  it  might  be  a  question  for 
the  Jury,  in  the  absence  of  the  words  in- 
dicating Intent,  would  not  the  Judge  be 
compelled  to  charge  the  Jury  that  the 
beholder  of  the  act  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feel  that  the  act  was  contemptu- 
ous although  so  far  as  the  pen>etrator  of 
the  act  Is  concerned,  it  might  be  pm-ely 
Innocent. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  tiiink  that  point 
could  be  raised  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  I  cited.  This  is  what  gives 
me  great  cause  for  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  MkskillI. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10480,  which  would  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  desecrate  the  flag. 
The  bill  is,  in  its  essentials,  identical  to 
my  own  bill.  HJl.  8543.  wlilch  was  intro- 
duced on  April  13. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  need  for  this 
bill  is  most  regrettable.  There  was  a  time 
when  deliberate  desecration  of  the  flag 
was  an  imthlnkable  act.  The  flag,  almost 
like  the  highest  religious  symbols,  was  a 
universally  revered  and  sacred  symbol. 

Clearly,  this  Is  no  longer  true.  Time 
after  time,  we  iiave  witnessed  the  delib- 
erate desecration  of  the  flag — burning, 
tearing,   trampling,  dragging  it  In  the 


dirt.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
with  Impunity. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  bill  would  im- 
pinge on  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  qieech.  I  do  not  agree.  The  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  liberty  to  dissent  and  to 
express  any  opinion  without  iiindrance. 
It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  license  delib- 
erate acts  of  social  degradation.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  guarantee  the  right  of 
any  person  to  engage  in  wiuit  I  can  only 
call  acts  of  hysteria  which  are  harmful  to 
the  whole  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
desecration  of  the  flag  Is  severely  harm- 
ful to  the  general  welfare. 

The  flag  represents  the  freedom  and 
enlightenment  wliich  is  America.  Mil- 
lions of  persons  from  all  over  the  world 
have  struggled  to  find  their  way  to  these 
shores  to  come  under  the  protection  of 
tills  flag  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and  op- 
portunity for  self-advancement  repre- 
sented by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  gone  into 
battle  imder  this  banner.  Men  are  being 
killed  today  in  defense  of  Uberty.  The 
presence  of  the  American  flag  in  South- 
east Asia  today  is  the  only  hope  that  mll- 
Uons  of  people  in  numerous  coiuitrles 
have  for  holding  their  bulwariu  against 
the  tides  of  Communist  conquest  that 
threaten  to  overwhelm  them. 

Mutilation  of  the  flag  in  public  out- 
bursts, whether  at  the  hands  of  sinister 
agencies  or  by  the  act  of  the  merely 
Juvenile,  has  a  tremendously  demoraliz- 
ing elTect  at  home  and  abroad.  Photos 
and  news  reports  of  these  acts  are  fiashed 
electronically  around  the  world.  People 
abroad,  our  own  soldiers,  and  our  own 
citizens  at  home  may  well  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  American  life  that  we 
can  permit  tills  activity  to  go  un- 
punished. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  world  and  our  own  soldiers  can 
only  conclude  that  people  at  home  really 
do  not  care  any  more.  But  I  think  we  do 
care  and  care  deeply. 

It  is  not  a  right  which  would  be 
aboUshed  by  this  bill;  it  Is  a  right  that 
would  be  reasserted — the  right  of  free 
men  under  the  Constitution  to  protect 
their  sacred  institutions  from  deliberate 
defamation. 

Ehrery  society  has  always  had  the  right 
to  protect  itself  and  its  most  valued  in- 
stitutions. This  is  more  than  mere  tradi- 
tion; it  is  the  essence  of  clviUzed  society, 
essential  to  civic  morale.  No  civilized  so- 
ciety Is  obliged  to  tolerate  the  rotting 
away  of  its  very  roots. 

The  rot  has  started,  the  challenge  lias 
been  made.  We  must  now  respond.  I 
urge  the  swift  and  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  tills  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chsdr- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  ROSENTHAI.] . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  tills  bill,  not  out  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  bum  the  fiag  of 
our  country,  but  out  of  concern  for  the 
freedoms  which  that  flag  represents. 
However  abborroit  flag  bumhig  may  be 
as  an  expression  of  political  dissent.  I 
question  the  constitutionality  of  legislat- 
ing against  it.  Tolerance  of  dissent — even 


of  irrational  dissent— la  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  form  of  government.  To  compro- 
mise that  tolerance— as  this  measure 
would — is  to  weaken  tliat  which  we 
should  strengthen. 

In  aU  50  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  are  laws  wiilch  punish 
desecration  of  the  flag,  thus  making  any 
additional  legislation  unnecessary.  The 
measiure  now  before  us  is,  in  a  word, 
redundant. 

But  more  serious,  to  me,  is  the  spirit 
in  wtiich  this  bill  is  introduced  and  the 
effects  its  passage  may  have.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  real  "evil"  at  wtilch 
the  bill  is  directed  is  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Dissenters  cannot  help 
but  see  it  that  way.  And  no  one  is  likely 
to  believe  that  the  tiny  handful  of  fiag 
burners  in  any  way  constitutes  a  "clear 
and  present  danger"  to  the  Republic.  One 
cannot  legislate  respect.  Rather  than 
deter  dissenters  from  flag  burning,  this 
measure  could  lead  to  further,  and  even 
less  attractive,  expressions  of  dissent. 

By  passing  tills  bill,  we  will  merely  re- 
inforce the  grievances  of  those  wtio  feel 
that  Congress  Is  only  concerned  with  the 
critics  of  national  policy,  not  with  the 
real  issues  wiilch  these  critics  raise. 

HJt.  10480  is,  at  best,  irrelevant  and 
unnecessary,  and,  at  worst,  unconstitu- 
tional and  imwise. 

Iiir.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  KarthI. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  that  would  make  it 
Illegal  to  desecrate  the  American  flag. 
This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  to  act  as  one  wUl,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  other  freedom. 
What  it  does,  is  protect  200,000.000 
Americans  from  the  vile  acts  of  a  few. 

Today  we  tolerate  acts  that  most  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  disagreement  with.  We 
even  tolerate  acts  of  violence  when  it  is 
not  proneditated  and  therefore  borders 
on  the  halrUne  of  expressions  of  free- 
dom. But  the  violation  of  our  flag  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  And  even 
though  there  may  be  some  questions  of 
intent,  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  our 
system  of  laws  and  Juries  to  immediately 
(Uspel  those  questions  and  doubts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hcHDe  this 
bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  I  yield  such  Ume  as  lie  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Dork]  . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  every  loyal 
American  has  been  shocked  by  recent  pic- 
tures showing  our  beautiful  American 
flag  being  burned  and  desecrated. 

It  is  even  more  shocking  that  these 
flag  burnings  iiave  occurred  at  a  time 
when  our  men  are  flghtlng  and  dj'lng  In 
Vietnam  to  defend  our  United  States 
fiag  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of  even 
those  who  would  bum  ttiat  flag. 

If  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  draft 
our  young  men  and  send  them  all  over 
the  world  to  flght  for  freedom  and  de- 
fend our  American  flag,  then  It  Is  right 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
secure  proper  respect  for  ttiat  flag  at 
iiome.  The  time  for  such  action  is  long 
past. 
Just  what  is  the  American  flag? 
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In  the  words  of  Jtutiee  Harlan: 

Tb  every  tnie  American  the  flag  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation's  poirer — the  emblem  of 
freedom  In  its  truest,  beet  sense.  It  Is  not 
extravagant  to  say  of  all  loven  of  the  coun- 
try It  algnlfles  government  resting  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  liberty  regulated 
by  law;  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong;  security  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power;  and  absolute  safety  for  free 
InstltutlonB  against  foreign  aggression. 

Many  people  of  our  Nation  were  in- 
furiated and  shocked  by  the  picture  of 
our  flag  In  flames  in  Central  Park  last 
April  Were  those  who  burned  the  flag 
In  Central  Park  burning  merely  a  piece 
of  cloth?  Certainly  not — their  actions  ex- 
pressed a  deep  and  violent  hatred  for 
America  and  all  its  principles. 

However,  no  desecration  these  trea- 
sonous people  can  oontrive  can  effectively 
debase  our  flaer  or  Its  principles.  The  real 
mffantng  of  the  flag  is  beyond  the  ob- 
scenities and  the  flames  which  the  van- 
dals would  cast  upon  It.  The  flag  is  not 
merely  a  piece  of  cloth — but  an  image, 
a  symbol  that  exists  in  the  minds  of 
Americans.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  Nation's 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  free- 
d(»ns  we  enjoy  under  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

Tes,  the  American  flag  is  indeed  the 
national  emblem  of  our  coimtry.  It  sym- 
IxiOzes  our  very  existence  as  a  great  Na- 
tion and  as  the  heart  and  core  of  free- 
d<Mn  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  allow  de- 
struction and  dlshcHior  of  our  national 
symbol.  It  is  inevitable  that  dishonor 
and  disrespect  for  the  Nation  will  de- 
Tdop.  Tliis  weakness  on  our  part  does 
not  go  Tmnoticed  by  our  enemies — in- 
deed. I  believe  these  disloyal  acts  have 
given  encouragement  tuid  aid  to  those 
who  would  destroy  democracy.  In  light  of 
our  present  struggles  against  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary  to  have  legislation  which 
would  punish  those  who  bum  and  dese- 
crate our  U.8.  flag.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  bill  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority that  will  be  heard  and  noted 
around  the  world. 

After  seeing  the  pictures  of  the  de- 
plorable burning  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  I  was  thrilled  to  receive  a  letter 
from  a  12-year-old  constituent  express- 
ing her  concern  about  the  treatment  of 
our  flag.  The  letter,  beautiful  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  statement  of  patriotism,  I 
commend  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  Americans  everywhere: 

Easlxt,  S.C, 

May  10, 1967. 
Conc^essman  Bbtan  Dorn, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives , 
WasMjigton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Ookn  :  I  am  twelve  years  old  and 
in  the  sixth  grade.  I  have  not  served  my 
country  by  being  in  serrice,  but  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  respect  my  cormtry  and  my 
flag.  I  think  the  people  in  New  Tork  who 
helped  bum  the  American  flag  should  be 
taught  to  respect  their  country  and  their 
flag.  It  la  awful  for  cltlzem.  of  the  United 
States  to  treat  their  flag  and  their  country 
that  way  because  men  have  died  for  that 
flag  so  we  eould  have  freedom  and  a  flag  to 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jatmx  Aitm  Huff. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schkuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  bill.  First,  I  am  glad 
that  I  do  not  have  more  than  3  minutes. 
I  think  we  have  spent  entirely  too  much 
of  the  valuable  time  and  energy  of  this 
Congress  on  this  measure.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Draft  Act  that  affected  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans,  Member  after 
Member  after  Member  got  up  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  expressed  their 
resentment  of  the  fact  that  we  had  only 
5  hours  of  debate  on  a  matter  of  tran- 
scendental national  Importances.  Here 
we  are  spending  almost  an  equal  amount 
of  time  In  consideration  of  a  measure 
whose  need  is  trivial  and  unproved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  does  not 
need  this  bill.  The  laws  of  50  States 
cover  this  subject  adequately.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  in 
his  letter  to  the  subcommittee  refused 
to  support  the  bill  and  questioned  its 
wisdom  and  necessity.  Happily,  I  see  no 
evidence  whatsoever  in  our  society  of 
the  dry  rot  which  we  heard  the  previous 
speaker  describe.  On  the  contrary  I  see 
generation  after  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  Americans  responding  un- 
stlntingly  to  our  national  needs  with  the 
kind  of  quiet  patriotism  and  love  of 
flag  and  country  that  sends  young  men 
out  to  die  in  battle  and  old  men  out  to 
plant  trees  imder  which  they  know  they 
will  never  sit.  This  ie  the  kind  of  patriot- 
ism that  counts,  of  which  we  all  should 
be  proud. 

Where  is  this  dry  rot?  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  American  youth?  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  a  great  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  with  deep  love  for  our 
great  traditions,  for  the  precepts  of  lib- 
erty. Justice,  equality  for  all  with  which 
they  have  been  imbued  by  our  timeless 
Institutions  of  church,  school,  and  home. 

What  and  where  is  this  dry  rot  of 
which  we  hear? 

Where  are  the  converts  to  flag  burning 
and  other  forms  of  flagrant  irresponsi- 
bility? Has  it  swept  our  college  campuses 
like  the  goldfish  gulping  and  panty  raids 
of  yesteryear?  Or  has  not  the  public 
response  of  youth  and  adult  alike  been 
one  of  deep  resentment,  revulsion,  and 
disgust? 

The  conduct  we  have  witnessed  that 
produced  the  stimulus  for  this  bill  of- 
fends the  sensibilities,  and  rightly  so,  of 
every  Member  of  this  body,  mine  in- 
cluded. But  normally  we  do  not  legis- 
late against  conduct  that  is  unwise,  that 
is  in  utterly  bad  taste,  that  offends  our 
sense  of  what  is  dignified,  right,  decent, 
and  appropriate. 

Here  we  are  takixig  up  the  time  of  this 
body  in  a  response  which  I  believe  to  be 
an  "overkill"  of  classic  proportions;  a  re- 
sponse to  an  insignificant  number  of  dis- 
honorable, irresponsible  extremists  who 
count  for  naught  in  our  society,  who  are 
in  truth  the  rejects  of  a  society  which 
dishonors  such  conduct. 

But  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  legis- 
lating honor,  dignity,  good  taste,  or  good 
sense.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  have  to  rise  to 
meet  the  bait  of  every  irresponsible  who 


finds  a  new  way  of  making  a  bloody  fool 
out  of  himself. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY,  May  I  say  that  one 
group  of  men  to  whom  the  gentleman 
might  refer,  the  men  in  Vietnam,  are 
perhaps  more  anxious  than  any  other 
group  of  people  to  have  this  bill  enacted. 
We  are  responding  to  those  patriots  who 
are  fighting  and  dying.  They  have  asked 
us  to  respond  tangibly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not believe  our  men  in  Vietnam  have  any 
doubt  whatsoever  in  their  minds  that  re- 
gardless of  whatever  differences  we  may 
have  on  the  broad  outlines  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  American  people  and  this 
Congress  support  those  men  with  grati- 
tude, without  reservations  and  to  the 
hilt.  I  cannot  believe  they  can  conceiv- 
ably believe  that  this  insignificant  num- 
ber of  nitwits,  who  admittedly  debase 
our  institutions,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  making  fooLs  and  Idiots  out  of  them- 
selves, represent  the  American  people. 
Therefore,  I  say  we  should  not  rise  to 
that  bait.  For  doing  so,  we  demean  the 
clear  meaning  and  deep  value  of  the  very 
fiag,  country,  and  Institutions  we  love 
and  cherish. 

This  bill  has  no  reason  for  being  ex- 
cept as  an  expression  of  our  profound 
distaste  for  behavior  which  outrages  our 
sense  of  decency  and  propriety.  I  would 
happily  support  a  simple  House  resolu- 
tion expressing  this  distaste. 

But  I  cannot  support  this  bill  as  an  act 
of  legislation.  In  addition  to  being  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for  by  any  mean- 
ingful evidence  In  our  society,  the  terms 
of  this  loosely  drawn  bill  would  make 
felons  out  of  untold  millions  who,  with- 
out any  malicious  Intent,  commit  the 
specific  acts  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  punish.  Thus  the  law  itself  de- 
means the  principle  of  justice  under  law 
which  the  fiag  symbolizes. 

Many  newspapers  and  publications, 
for  example,  print  fiags  on  their  mast- 
heads or  covers.  If  a  citizen  were  to  burn 
such  a  publication,  say,  In  starting  an 
outdoor  grill,  or  if  a  citizen  were  to  use 
such  a  publication  to  swat  an  Insect,  be 
would  find  himself  in  violation  of  this 
law. 

Jeimlfer  Jo  Brown,  age  3,  the  daughter 
of  my  administrative  assistant,  was  given 
a  fiag  to  wave  and  thereupon  stuck  it  in 
her  mouth  and  sucked  on  it — what  a 
shame  to  be  a  felon  at  such  a  tender  age. 

Postal  employees  who  cancel  5 -cent 
American-flag  stamps  every  day  would 
find  themselves  breaking  this  law. 

On  this  question.  I  quote  the  "Addi- 
tional Views"  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, James  Corman,  Hxnry  Smith 
m,  Tom  Railsback.  EIowabd  Biesteh,  Jr., 
and  Charles  Wiggins,  filed  with  the 
committee  report: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  agree  with  the  objectives  of 
the  present  legislation  to  prohibit  public 
desecration  of  the  flag,  but  wish  to  express 
certain  reservations  ooncemlng  the  Impact  of 
the  measure  in  Its  lack  of  clarity  with  re- 
spect to  intent.  The  bill  would  penalize  who- 
ever "casts  contempt"  upon  the  flag  by  apeci- 
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fled  pubUc  aoUi  without  specifying  whether 
the  contempt  mu«t  exiat  In  the  mind  of  the 
offender,  or  only  In  the  eyes  of  the  l>eholder. 
Indeed,  as  the  measure  is  written,  no  specific 
contemptuous  intent  need  be  established  at 
aU  Under  the  blU.  a  person  who  pubUcly 
bums  or  mutUates  the  flag  might  be  found 
guUty  whether  or  not  his  conduct  was  con- 
temptuously motivated. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  would  les- 
sen the  right  to  dissent. 

It  would,  in  all  Ukelihood,  stimulate  a 
pathetic  handful  of  half-baked  publicity 
seekers  to  bum  flags  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act.  which  cases  would 
wend  their  weary  way  through  the  courts 
over  the  years  while  Uiis  section  gathers 
dust. 

I  think  this  Congress  would  do  better 
to  spend  its  time  considering  how  we  can 
put  into  reality  those  things  that  the  flag 
stands  for — freedom  of  speech,  of  assem- 
bly, of  religion,  and  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law. 

Let  us  demonstrate  our  love  for  the  flag 
by  considering  how  Congress  can  better 
assure  every  citizen's  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  hi^piness. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  K«e1. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
dlstingxiished  representatives  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  make  this  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  H.R. 
10480,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  American  flag.  The  American  flag 
Is  our  national  emblem.  Our  American 
flag  is  sacred.  Our  American  flag  belongs 
to  all  American  citizens.  The  flag  in- 
Eplres  a  warm  feeling  of  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
Individuals  or  groups,  who  enjoy  the 
protection  that  our  flag  represents,  have 
desecrated  our  flag  in  public,  a  disgrace- 
ful exhibition  of  irresponsibility.  I  will 
support  an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
fine  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  and  to  in- 
crease the  Imprisonment  from  1  year  to 
5  years. 

We  have  casualties  every  day  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  How  can  any  person 
defend  the  Incidents  of  contempt  for 
our  flag  to  the  families  who  have  lost 
a  loved  one  in  the  defense  of  liberty? 

The  American  people  demand  action 
now. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  fulfill  its 
sacred  obligation  this  afternoon  and 
pass  this  measure  with  an  overwhelming 
victory. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not 
take  much  of  our  time  to  ecunment  on 
this  legislation  to  protect  the  American 
flag  from  the  disre^^ect  and  desecration 
that  it  has  suffered  recently  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Nation.  My  constituency 
knows  of  my  support  of  this  legislation 
during  the  past  year  or  so  and  my  con- 
stituents share  my  contempt  for  those 
who  abuse  the  freedom  of  our  country 
by  insulting  the  flag  that  symbolizes  that 
freedom. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  concerned  about 
the  apparent  decline  in  iwtriotlc  feel- 
ings In  our  country.  There  seemed  to  be 
an  air  of  apathy  about  the  flag,  our  great 
historic  hoUdays  and  other  outward  evl- 
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dences  of  devotion  to  country.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  all  that  has  changed  and 
to  some  extent  these  unthinking  hood- 
lums who  desecrate  our  flag  are  respon- 
sible for  stirring  anew  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  a  deep  devotion  to 
the  Nation  and  its  emblem. 

Display  of  the  flag  In  my  congressional 
district  is  now  the  usual  rather  than  the 
unusual  thing.  The  d«nand  for  new 
flags  is  tremendoiis.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
in  and  support  and  promote  this  outward 
display  of  sentiments  all  good  Americans 
share,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Black- 
burn]. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  mixed  emo- 
tions of  pride  and  sorrow  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  participate  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  will  make  it  a  crime 
for  any  person  to  desecrate  the  flag  of 
this  great  Nation. 

My  pride  is  born  from  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  whicli  the  ciUzens  of  my 
district  have  placed  upon  me  in  making 
me  their  voice  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
never  felt  this  responsibility  more  than 
I  do  in  this  hour,  when  I  find  that  a  need 
exists  to  protect  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatness. 

My  sense  of  sorrow  springs  from  a 
recognition  that  such  legislation  is 
needed.  As  one  who  was  inspired  from 
earliest  infancy  at  both  home  and 
school  to  show  respect,  if  not  reverence, 
for  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
both  hurt  and  baffled  by  the  actions  of 
some  among  us  who  would  show  less 
than  respect  for  our  flag. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  Nation,  our 
flag  has  served  as  the  symbol  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  down- 
trodden people  throughout  the  world. 
Our  soldiers  in  time  of  battle  have 
risked,  and  lost,  their  lives  on  many  oc- 
casions to  protect  that  symbol  from  dis- 
grace and  defeat. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  will 
contend  that  the  destruction  of  our  flag 
is  but  a  legitimate  exercise  of  free 
speech,  a  freedom  which  this  flag  sym- 
bolizes. They  will  argue  that  to  destroy 
the  symbol  Is  but  a  method  of  calling  at- 
tention to  some  aspect  of  our  luitional 
policy  with  which  they  arc  in  disagree- 
ment. To  these  people  I  must  reply  that 
there  are  other  methods  of  expression, 
methods  which  can  be  equally  effective 
and  yet  not  place  our  Nation's  symbol 
in  a  position  of  scorn.  Such  actions  are 
literally  an  abuse  of  free  speech.  They 
destroy  that  freedom  in  the  guise  of 
exercising  it. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
scorn  and  express  contempt  for  the  flag 
that  they  should  awaken  to  its  true 
meaning  and  the  great  disgust  which 
they  bring  upon  themselves.  I  say  to 
such  people  that  we  cannot  destroy  the 

symbol  of  freedom  without  destroying 
in  some  measure  the  freedom  which  it 

represent*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  take  pride  in 

reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 


the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia  by  giving  my  wholehearted 
support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  only  hope  we 
shall  have  as  responsible  enforcement  of 
it  as  we  have  had  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  must  admit 
skepticism  only  last  year  that  this  bill 
would  ever  reach  the  House  floor,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Cconmittee  and  my  other 
colleagues  for  their  diligence  and  keen 
awareness  of  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Of  course,  this  bill  has  generated  the 
expected  rhetoric  about  that  great  con- 
temporary misnomer — free  speech.  Al- 
though I  am  at  a  loss  to  deflne  free 
speech  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  affixed 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  opposition  to  the  bill 
before  us  on  the  basis  that  its  enforce- 
ment would  be  a  denial  of  free  speech  is 
sheer  and  utter  nonsense.  Purposeful 
mutUation  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  a  heinous  crime  against  the 
American  people  which  should  not  go 
unpunished. 

This  body  has  responded  to  the  will  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  considering  legislation  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag.  And,  I 
predict  that  the  bill  before  us  will  be- 
come law. 

But,  acccmpanying  passage  of  this  bill 
should  be  a  strong  resolve  by  the  Justice 
Depcutment  to  enforce  its  provisions.  Al- 
though the  Attorney  General,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Judiciary  Ct»nmlttee,  conceded 
that  his  Department  would  enforce  the 
biU,  the  wording  of  his  letter  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  altogether  in  favor 
of  it.  In  fact,  if  the  Attorney  General, 
who  seems  more  predisposed  to  bring 
about  sociological  reformation  than  law 
enforcement,  decides  to  ptay  the  same 
lipservlce  to  this  bill  as  he  does  to  the 
soaring  crime  rate,  then  we  may  as  well 
forget  our  efforts  here  because  they  will 
have  gone  for  naught. 

The  voice  of  the  people  will  be  stifled 
unless  this  bill  is  enforced.  For  this  rea- 
son, let  us  hope  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  put  teeth  into  the  actual  en- 
forcement of  this  legislaticm. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpehn]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
It  highly  gratifying  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  favorably  rworted 
KR.  10480,  to  outlaw  defilement  and 
desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  source  of  special  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
full  committee,  gave  such  overwhelming 
approval  to  this  measure.  I  am  not  of- 
fended by  this  legislation  as  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHzxTEB]  said  he  was.  I  am  proud  to  be 
idoitified  as  a  stanch  advocate  at  It. 

I  derive  partleular  satlstaetton  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  looks 
upon  our  flac  as  the  glorious  standard 
of  our  Republic,  and  as  tbe  symbol  of 
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our  love  of  freedom  and  dedication  to 
democracy,  and  also  as  a  Member  oi 
this  House  who  has  worked  for  a  num- 
ber years  to  bring  such  a  bill  to  this 
body. 

Last  year,  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  was 
a  sponsor  of  legislation  similar  to  that 
before  us  today,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  the  first  time  to  desecrate  or 
cast  contempt  upon  the  flag  of  our  coim- 
try.  I  then  Joined  in  a  major  effort  to 
have  that  bill  discharged  out  of  com- 
mittee for  floor  action. 

Again,  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill 
with  the  same  purpose,  and  testified  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee,  stressing 
the  need  for  such  legislation,  as  a  glar- 
ing omission  tn  our  laws.  At  that  time, 
I  lu-ged  that  the  committee  report  a 
strong,  meaningful,  and  enforceable  bill 
to  the  floor,  such  a  bill  is  before  us,  and 
I  am  happy  that  the  efforts  of  so  many 
In  this  body,  and  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  now  come 
to  a  first  fruition. 

As  it  comes  before  us  today,  the  bill 
incorporates  only  minor  changes  from 
the  earlier  version  I  urged.  In  that  bill, 
any  act  of  mutilation,  defilement,  defi- 
ance, or  casting  contempt  upon  the  fiag 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
made  a  Federal  crime. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  includes  those 
points,  but  specifically  adds  the  act  of 
burning  the  flag  as  a  crime.  "Hie  addition 
is  a  good  one.  because  so  many  of  the 
exhibitionists  who  have  mocked  our  Na- 
tion's emblem  in  public,  have  done  so 
by  burning  it. 

niongh  this  House  has  acted  upon 
a  great  deal  of  profoundly  important 
legislation  during  this  session,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  flag  bill  is  as  important 
M  any  which  has  come  before  us. 

It  is  a  measure  which  can  rectify  an 
obvious  hole  in  the  law,  which  many 
patrlotle  citizens  and  organizations  have 
been  trying  to  correct  for  years,  lliough 
each  of  the  SO  States  has  a  statute  cov- 
ering disrespect  to  the  flag.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable that  we  have  no  Federal  statute 
outlawing  It. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  no  attempt  is 
made  in  HJl.  10480  to  displace  State 
Jurisdiction.  Rather,  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  concurrent  Jurisdiction  to  bol- 
ster and  strengthen  the  powers  of  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  act  swiftly 
against  those  who  would  outrage  the 
standard  of  our  countiy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bill  before 
us  retains  the  penalties  I  proposed  In 
the  measure  I  introduced— a  flne  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  a 
year  in  inison. 

This  is  important  in  the  light  of  the 
particularly  obnoxious  Incident  I  dis- 
cussed during  my  testimony  before  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

At  that  time,  I  recalled  a  fllthy  and  re- 
volting dl«>Iay  of  so-called  pop  art  in 
New  York  City,  which  was  reported  in 
news  stories  throughout  the  world.  That 
case  Involved  use  of  the  American  flag 
In  obscene  and  pomogn4>hlc  conforma- 
tions in  a  puUlc  gmlleiy.  If  any  Member 
of  this  House  has  any  qxiestion  of  his 
vote  oo  VUa  Ull,  I  ask  him  to  view  theoe 
photos  which  I  have  here. 
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The  proprietor  of  the  gallery,  was  con- 
victed of  a  mlsdemetknor  under  the  New 
York  State  Penal  Gbde,  and  was  fined 
$500.  I  pointed  out  that  the  proprietor 
earlier  had  sold  one  of  the  pieces  of  so- 
called  art  for  $900,  giving  him  a  $400  net 
profit  on  the  filth  he  purveyed. 

In  other  States,  the  situation  would 
have  been  even  more  outrageous,  for  not 
all  State  statutes  ate  as  severe  as  New 
York's.  In  some  Startes  there  is  only  a 
token  flne — $10  in  Miassachusetts  and  $5 
in  Indiana,  for  example. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  know  of  the  inci- 
dent in  New  York  City's  Central  Park, 
on  April  15,  when  thousands  witnessed 
the  disgraceful  act  of  a  group  which 
publicly  burned  an  American  flag. 

This  repugnant  display  turned  many 
stomachs,  and  to  add  to  its  revulsion,  it 
was  seen  by  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  In  news  photos  and  tele- 
casts. What  was  most  appalling  was  the 
fact  that  the  perpetrators  went  un- 
punished. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  the  Congress 
passes  this  flag  bill,  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  standards  for  a 
nmnber  of  States  to  amend  their  own 
statutes  to  make  the  penalty  for  dese- 
crating the  fiag  more  nearly  fit  the  crime. 

Thus,  we  will  be  serving  a  twofold  pur- 
pose when  we  pass  this  bill.  We  will  pro- 
vide strong,  effective,  legal  machinery  for 
Federal  prosecution  of  desecrators  of  our 
flag,  with  tough  penaltie-  and  enforce- 
ment provisions,  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  will  offer  a  model  code  for  States  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  House 
will  approve  this  bin  which  places  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  primary  posi- 
tion it  should  hold,  as  the  defender  of  our 
national  emblem,  and  provides  effective 
enforcement  features  and  meaningful 
punishment  for  wlllfbl  violators. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  one  of 
the  most  Impressive  bits  of  evidence  we 
had  as  to  the  need  for  this  legislation 
were  those  color  photographs,  the  ex- 
hibits which  the  gentleman  presented  to 
the  committee.  I  Join  him  In  saying  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  American 
could  oppose  this  legislation  if  he  would 
Just  take  1  minute  to  look  at  the  exhibit 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
presented  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 

[Mr.  POLIOCK]. 

B4r.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May 
4,  1967,  it  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce 
HJl.  9684,  making  it  a  crime  to  desecrate 
the  American  flag  by  intentional  burn- 
ing or  otherwise.  Many  other  Members 
of  Congress  have  felt  compelled  to  do 
likewise,  and  I  commend  them.  I  am  per- 
sonally getting  sick  and  tired  of  reading 
of  incidents  of  crackpots  and  lunatic- 
fringe  demonstrators  spitting  upon  the 
American  flag,  or  ripping  It  to  shreds,  or 
stomping  upon  it,  or  otherwise  defiling  it. 

As  have  most  Americans,  I  have  had 
my  fill  of  watching  these  unpatriotic 


characters  abuse  and  defile  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  all  Americans  to  speak 
freely,  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  to  pe- 
tition for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The 
right  of  dissent  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  cherished  rights  which  all  Ameri- 
cans possess.  If  it  is  sometimes  used  In 
a  frivolous  or  ridiculous  manner  with 
which  we  disagree  or  to  which  we  take 
exception,  it  is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay 
for  enjoying  existence  in  a  free  democ- 
racy. But  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  transcends  the  question  of  in- 
dividual rights.  The  American  fiag— any 
American  flag — is,  in  essence,  the  prop- 
erty  of  all  Americans.  While  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  a  right  of  dissent,  he 
also  has  the  responsibility  not  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  others  in  doing  so. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  mali- 
ciously burning  the  American  flag  or  oth- 
erwise Intentionally  deflllng  it,  a  mis- 
guided zealot  on  the  lunatic  fringe  or  one 
who  performs  this  dastardly  deed  with 
unpatriotic  or  treasonous  motives  is  an 
individual  destroying  a  unique,  precious 
property  that  belongs  to  millions  of 
Americans,  and  thus  is  violating  the 
cherished  rights  of  those  miUlons. 

The  irony  of  It  all  is  that  these  traitors 
In  oiu-  midst  seek  to  malign  the  very 
system  that  protects  them  and  offers 
them  the  right  to  demonstrate.  It  Is  fan- 
tastic that  In  180  years  no  Federal  law  on 
flag  desecration  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
need  has  never  been  more  compelling 
than  now. 

The  pending  legislation  provides  for 
flne  and  imprisonment  for  anyone  who 
publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  defiles,  de- 
fies, tramples  upon,  or  casts  contempt 
upon  any  flag,  standard,  cotors,  or  ensign 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  legislation  will  overwhelmingly  pass 
this  House  today  to  pimlsh  those  misfits 
who  desecrate  the  American  flag:  never- 
theless, may  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  penalty  in  H.R.  10480  Is  far  too  leni- 
ent. Accordingly,  today  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  make  desecration  of  the 
flag  not  only  a  felony  but  more  specif- 
ically to  provide  that  an  act  of  willful 
desecration  of  the  flag  would  create  the 
presxmiptlon  that  the  act  itself  was  per- 
formed with  intent  to  commit  treason. 
To  me  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
penalty  should  be  serious  also. 

Legislation  was  passed  by  the  89th 
Congress  making  it  a  crime  to  bum  a 
draft  card — Public  Law  89-152,  with  the 
penalty  covered  under  50  U-S.C.  appendix 
section  462 — providing  for  a  flne  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  or  both.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  paradox  to  provide  a  lesser  penalty 
for  desecration  of  a  cherished  symbol  of 
freedom  and  power  in  America. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

OOODLIMG]. 

Mr.  GOODUNQ.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation  at  this  time.  Just  a 
short  i)eriod  before  the  Foxirth  of  July. 
This  is  a  day  that  commemorates  the  in- 
dependence of  our  country  and  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  individual,  the 
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very  spirit  of  our  proud  national  em- 
blem. 

There  Is  good  cause  to  enact  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  because  we  have  all  been 
aware  of  the  demonstrations  against  Old 
Glory  that  have  been  going  on  aroimd 
the  coimtry.  There  has,  for  instance, 
been  a  flag  burning  at  peace  demonstra- 
tions in  New  York  and  a  putting  of  the 
torch  to  Old  Glory  hi  class  by  a  college 
Instructor  in  Indiana.  Yes,  and  there 
have  been  other  Instances  of  flag  abuse: 
A  New  York  theater  sponsored  the 
burning  of  the  flag  on  stage. 

A  speaker  on  a  college  campus  in  Indi- 
ana spat  on  the  flag,  ripped  it  into  pieces, 
threw  it  on  the  floor  and  stomped  on  it. 
Demonstrators  in  Georgia  pulled  down 
the  flag  from  a  courthouse,  tore  it  and 
tramped  it,  after  spitting  upon  it. 

An  Illinois  school  teacher  tramped  on 
the  flag  in  the  front  of  his  class. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  punishment  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  are  not  as  strong 
as  I  would  like  to  see  them,  for  the  bill 
makes  casting  contempt  upon  the  Amer- 
ican flag  by  publicly  mutilating,  defac- 
ing, deflllng,  burning,  or  trampling  upon 
It  pimishable  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  with  stronger  pimlshment 
features,  providing  that  those  who  muti- 
late or  desecrate  the  flag  would  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  up  to  5  years 
or  a  flne  up  to  $10,000,  or  both.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  support 
the  bill  presently  before  us — it  accom- 
plishes the  all-important  end  of  making 
abuse  of  our  American  flag  a  Federal 
crime,  thereby  setting  up  a  nationsd 
standard. 

There  are  some  who  have  opposed  this 
measure  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, interfering  with  the  right 
of  dissent  and  free  speech,  guarantees 
provided  the  citizen  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  American  Constitution.  This 
objection  has  been  properly  and  ade- 
quately attended  through  language  in 
the  biU  which  does  not  prohibit  speech, 
the  communication  of  Ideas,  or  political 
dissent  or  protest. 

Others  have  argued  against  this  legls- 
latlcHi  in  the  beUef  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  was  not  necessary 
and  would  interfere  with  the  various 
State  laws  on  the  subject.  This  concern 
also  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  bill 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  it  shall  not 
be  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  inter- 
fere with  or  preempt  State  laws  in  this 
area. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  prohibitions 
against  flag  desecration  shall  apply  not 
only  to  those  in  the  United  States  but 
also  to  the  actions  of  American  citizens 
living  abroad — legislation  of  this  nature 
should  have  100  percent  application,  no 
matter  where  the  American  citizen  Is  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  those  who 
abuse  Old  Glory  offer  the  excuse  that 
such  destruction  is  of  no  consequence  be- 
cause the  emblem  Is  but  a  mere  piece  of 
cloth.  Still,  all  of  us  know  that  these  per- 
sons would  not  harm  it  If  it  were  a  simple 
piece  of  fabric.  Instead,  they  do  it  in 
very  obvious  disdain  of  the  very  flne 
things  this  flag  represents,  all  relating 


to  the  Independence  of  our  country  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  But  the 
logic  of  these  Individuals  escapes  me,  and 
I  flnd  it  difficult  to  imderstand  how  those 
who  resort  to  this  revolting  conduct  can, 
in  good  Judgment,  offer  their  violent 
opposition  to  the  very  sjonbol  which  per- 
mits them  to  make  this  kind  of  ex- 
pression. 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  I  think 
it  is  high  time  to  do  something  about  this 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  legis- 
lation before  us  offers  an  opportunity  in 
this  regard.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation, remembering  these  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

We  have  room  In  this  Country  but  for  one 
nag.  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  have  room 
but  for  one  loyalty — loyalty  to  these  United 
States. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chahman, 
to  all  of  us  who  hold  the  flag  and  the 
Ideals  it  stands  for  in  high  esteem,  it  is 
deplorable  to  think  that  anyone  would 
be  so  profane  as  to  desecrate  the  most 
respected  national  standard  in  the  world. 
But  such  Is  the  case.  It  is  disgusting 
that  there  are  those  in  this  country  who 
would  and  do  abuse  and  insult  our  flag. 
For  almost  2  centuries  It  has  been 
the  symbol  of  freedom,  hope  and  Uberty 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  sun 
never  sets  on  Old  Glory.  Even  now, 
thousands  of  miles  from  this  room,  our 
young  men  are  dying  for  the  principles 
and  beliefs  that  we  hold  most  dear  and 
sacred.  But  in  some  cities,  those  same 
principles  and  beliefs  are  Ignored  and 
our  flag  has  liecome  the  target  of  insults 
of  all  kinds. 

It  is  time  that  we,  the  lawmakers  of 
this  great  Nation,  protect  from  such 
abuse  the  one  symbol  that  signifies  our 
beUefs. 

I  am  in  no  way  advocating  the  sup- 
pression of  legitimate  disagreement  with 
the  policies  of  those  in  authority.  The 
right  of  orderly  dissent  is  fundamental 
to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  But  anyone  who  can- 
not express  his  dissent  without  desecrat- 
ing our  flag  has  not  matured  enough  to 
logically  comprehend  or  express  his 
grievances.  We.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  must  act  with  a  united 
front  against  those  who  would  bring  dis- 
respect upon  our  flag. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  sitting  here  and  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  two  factors  have  be- 
come very  evident.  Those  opposing  this 
bill  maintain  that  we  are  worlting  in  an 
emotionally  charged  atmosphere.  I  for 
one  want  each  and  every  Member  to 
know  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
is  an  emotionally  charged  atmosphere. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  look  at  this  flag  of 
ours  without  feeling  deep  within  me  a 
deep  love,  devotion,  and  respect.  I  re- 
member as  an  18-year-old  soldier,  stand- 
ing on  the  parade  grounds  during  re- 
treat, for  the  first  time  seeing  our  flag 
lowered. 


And  I  remember  the  deep  love  and  re- 
spect that  I  felt  In  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
I  respect  that  flag  and  I  want  others 
to  respect  the  flag.  Second,  I  know  we 
are  not  going  to  legislate  affection.  But 
I  do  feel  this,  that  those  who  fail  to 
respect  the  flag  and  by  their  act  deflle 
the  flag,  then  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  penalty  we  impose  for  their  failure 
of  this  respect. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  all 
have  a  right  to  look  at  this  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  and  that 
flag  is  the  property  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  not  Just  of  a  few 
who  would  destroy  it.  To  those  who 
would  destroy  that  flag,  let  iis,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  teU  them  that 
they  shall  be  punished  and  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  exact  punishment 
for  destroying  the  property  of  all  of  the 
people— our  flag. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skttbrz]. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  ^  Joined  my 
House  colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  desecration  of  the 
flag  and  I  rise  now  in  support  of  that 
legislation.  The  point  has  been  raised 
that  such  legislation  would  infringe  upon 
the  right  of  free  expression  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  this  argrument,  hi  my  thinking, 
i&  totally  without  substance. 

For  example.  It  might  be  argued  that 
a  person  who  vnites  notes  on  the  struc- 
ture known  as  the  UJ8.  Capitol  is  merely 
exercising  his  right  of  free  expression. 
But  the  laws  would  not  permit  such  an 
act  to  go  unpunished.  It  would  be  labeled 
"destruction"  as  would  similar  acts  of  de- 
fsMsing  any  national  statue,  landmark, 
building,  painting,  or  emblem.  Actually, 
the  extent  of  the  charge  depends  on  the 
value  of  that  which  is  destroyed.  But  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  properties  of 
this  country — preserved  as  a  recognition 
of  our  national  heritage,  pride,  and  prin- 
ciple, preserved  for  the  citizens  of  all  this 
country — was  punishable  under  our  laws. 
Surely  we  cannot  contend  that  our  flag 
does  not  deserve  the  same  protection. 

Our  laws  are  not  written  only  to  pre- 
serve the  concrete  and  steel  that  goes 
into  an  object;  they  are  not  written  only 
to  protect  objects  of  material  value.  The 
value  of  our  flag  exceeds  any  money 
figure  which  could  be  given  it.  If  I  may 
borrow  from  a  famed  world's  statesman : 
Our  flag  holds  the  "blood,  sweat,  and 
tears"  that  went  into  this  country.  It 
symbolizes  oxu:  hopes,  our  dreams,  oiu" 
aspirations.  It  flies  free  as  a  goal  for  the 
spirits  of  our  citizenry.  It  flies  free  in 
commemoration  of  our  freedom,  of  our 
democracy,  of  our  faith  in  humanity, 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  this  Na- 
tion stands. 

When  our  flag  is  treated  as  a  piece  of 
colored  cloth  subject  to  any  insult  or 
dstructive  act  that  may  be  a  part  of  a 
vandal's  assault,  then  truly  a  part  of  my 
homeland  has  also  been  destroyed.  As 
this  Government  believes  in  law  and 
order,  a  system  of  jurisprudence  to  pro- 
tect my  nomeland  and  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation,  so  should  it  stand  flrm 
at  this  time  In  declaring  our  flag  price- 
less, and  protect  it. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Ccdorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  srleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  [Mr.  O'Haka]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnolfl.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  had  not  intended  to  talk.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. But  I  reached  the  decision  that  I 
would  make  some  remarks  on  this  bill 
when  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan — and  I  have  not  a  better 
friend  and  there  Is  not  a  man  that  I 
hold  a  higher  respect  for  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan — when  he  Im- 
plied that  those  who  favor  this  bill  might 
not  be  following  the  line  of  conscience 
and  of  conviction. 

I  think  it  Is  well  known  In  this  House 
that  many  times  I  have  belonged  to  the 
thin  little  minority.  I  have  cast  votes  that 
some  might  not  have  regarded  politically 
wise  votes,  but  I  cast  them  In  conform- 
ity with  my  conscience  and  my  convic- 
tions. I  never  would  have  wished  to  come 
to  the  Congress  If  on  arrival  here  I  could 
have  followed  any  other  rule  than  that 
of  conscience  and  conviction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  my  bill.  It  is 
not  of  my  handicraft.  I  would  not  have 
Introduced  It,  because  sometimes  I  think 
we  have  too  many  laws.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  pattern  good  manners  by 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  that  by  laws 
alone  we  can  prevent  rude  feet  from 
trampling  on  beds  of  red  roses. 

I  remember  once  I  figured  that  In  Illi- 
nois we  had  over  33,000  different  laws 
and  regulations— Federal,  State,  and  all 
kinds  of  local  rules,  municipal  laws,  and 
regulations — the  violation  of  any  one  of 
which  could  lead  to  imprisonment— over 
33,000  separate  and  distinct  ways  of 
breaking  into  Jail.  That  was  over  50  years 
ago,  and  we  have  gone  on  making  new 
laws  and  never  repealing  the  dead  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
bill  when  It  is  passed  and  becomes  law 
will  not  do  more  harm  than  It  will  do 
good  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  here.  And 
I  am  supporting  It  with  conscience  and 
conviction. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  last  Memorial 
Day  out  In  the  village  of  Caliunet  Park. 
Every  home  had  a  flag  displayed  and 
right  out  In  front  were  the  men,  women, 
and  children  standing  In  the  shade  of 
that  flag.  That  flag  meant  all  that  is 
noble  and  that  Is  the  builder  of  American 
family  life,  the  ingredients  that  enter  Into 
the  making  of  our  national  life. 

And,  I  remember  the  last  Fourth  of 
July  in  another  one  of  the  communities 
In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. South  Deerlng.  Every  home  had  the 
American  flag  displayed  and  sitting 
nearby  on  the  lawns  were  the  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  and  in  their  eyes  was 
the  light  of  their  love  of  Old  Olory. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  flag. 
I  remember  years  ago  how  all  the  Na- 
tion thrilled  to  a  poem  dedicated  "to 
your  flag  and  my  flag  and  how  it  waves 
today  in  your  land  and  my  land  and  half 
the  world  away."  Yes.  that  was  over  50 
years  ago  and  our  flag  still  waves  in  your 
land  and  my  land  and  it  is  part  of  our 
very  hearts. 

I  have  been  brought  up  with  that  love 
of  our  flag  in  my  heart,  and  I  stand 
here  unashamed  of  that  affection.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  the 
ha]n;>lest  moments  I  experience  are  when 
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I  give  to  Bomeone  to.  my  district  a  flag 
that  has  flown  over  the  Capites  of  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  we  go  back  to 
our  districts  to  make  the  presentation, 
and  we  are  hapi)y  In  doing  it. 

This  bill  today  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  flag  from  intentional  dis- 
honor. None  can  scoff  at  it  and  do  it 
Intentional  injury  with  Impunity.  If  I 
were  not  supporting  this  legislation  I 
would  go  back  on  everything  that  I  be- 
lieve In.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  It  is  the  flag  that  stands  more  than 
any  other  emblem  In  all  the  world  for  the 
right  to  dissent — a  right  that  I  will  de- 
fend to  the  utmost. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  served  in  the  armed 
services  of  our  coimtry,  and  we  all  know 
the  feelings  of  soldiers  toward  that  flag. 
This  is  a  bill  that  says  nobody  with  im- 
punity shall  lay  the  hand  of  violence  or 
insult  on  that  flag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  sit  in  the  chair  of 
authority  that  flag  Is  behind  you.  It  is 
behind  our  Speaker  avery  moment  we  are 
here,  and  every  time  we  rise  from  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  to  speak  that  flag 
is  there.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  very 
existence  in  this  historic  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to  speak 
on  this  bill  until  after  my  good  and  true 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYERs],  raised  the  question  of 
conscience  and  conviction.  Oh,  yes;  I  am 
a  liberal.  I  will  vote  any  time  the  un- 
popular vote  that  might  unseat  me  if 
it  is  a  vote  of  my  conscience  and  con- 
viction but.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  never 
vote  against  a  bill  that  would  stay  the 
hand  of  violence  and  malice  raising 
against  the  flag  of  my  country. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  legislation 
before  us  for  consideration. 

I  think  it  tragic  that  we  find  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  our  flag,  the 
revered  symbol  of  our  Nation.  However, 
recent  flag  burning  Incidents  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  American  soil  clearly 
demonstrate  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  all  know  that  the  flag  is  a  piece  of 
cloth  worth  little  monetary  value.  It  does 
not  represent  a  single  law,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Con- 
gress. It  represents  this  Nation  and  all 
that  it  stands  for:  freedom,  liberty,  and 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  famous  min- 
ister and  author  of  the  last  centuiy, 
aptly  stated: 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols,  its  in- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  th«  nation  that  seta  It 
forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  symbol 
of  Liberty  and  men  have  rejoiced  In  It. 

It  Is  ironic  that  about  the  time  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  publicly  desecrating 
our  flag  and  shouting  their  support  of 
commimism.  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Sta- 
lin, the  once  ruthless  dictator  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, turned  her  back  on  that  system  of 
government  to  seek  freedom  and  fulfill- 
ment under  the  American  fiag. 
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Like  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  I  share  the  revulsion  and  re- 
sentment which  the  recent  flag  marring 
Incidents  have  Inspired.  In  my  view 
since  the  flag  represents  the  Nation,  de- 
struction of  the  flag  is  a  graphic  demon- 
stratlon  in  anarchy.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  one  person  or  a  small  group  of  per- 
sons to  destroy  the  Nation,  the  symbolic 
act  of  destroying  the  flag  Is  equivalent 
to  an  overt  effort  to  destroy  the  Nation 
Therefore.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
must  deter  and  punish  any  further  ef- 
forts to  deUberately  damage  or  attempt 
to  damage  the  flag,  the  symbol  of  this 
Nation  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

Millions  of  American  men  and  women 
have  answered  the  call  to  the  colors  when 
our  freedom  was  in  peril.  In  this  Nation's 
relatively  brief  history  more  than  600 
thousand  military  personnel  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  defense  of  our 
flag,  and  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half 
million  have  suffered  wounds. 

This  Nation  has  a  proud  heritage  of 
tolerating  and  even  encouraging  dissent. 
Indeed,  the  Halls  of  Congress  would  be 
mockeries  of  democratic  government  if 
dissent  was  imreasonably  stifled.  How- 
ever, to  openly  and  intentionally  burn  or 
otherwise  physically  abuse  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  for  which  so  many  of 
this  Nation's  heroes  have  suffered  and 
died,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear  trans- 
gression of  the  bounds  of  reasonable  dis- 
sent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
about  to  pass  a  bill  prohibiting  the  des- 
ecration of  the  American  flag.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  American  citi- 
zens have  always  been  proud  of  the  con- 
stitutional, legal,  and  ethical  founda- 
tions upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  almost  200  years  ago — princi- 
ples that  both  define  and  guide  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We  have,  as  you  all  know,  many  ma- 
terial symbols  which  act  as  reminders 
of  the  basic  principles  which  are  the  es- 
sence of  this  country — the  Capitol  dome, 
the  White  House,  the  Statue  of  Uberty, 
great  literary  statements  of  our  ideals 
and  purposes,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  by  Jefferson,  and  con- 
taining the  classic  statement  of  Western 
democratic  principles  inherited  from 
John  Locke  and  other  great  theorists, 
the  Constitution  which  states  In  simple 
but  powerful  language  what  this  great 
American  Nation  Is  all  about,  and  the 
writings  of  great  Americans  such  as 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and 
our  beloved  John  P.  Kennedy. 

All  of  these  are  integral  parts  of  the 
American  heritage,  but  none  of  them 
take  a  higher  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  than  the  fiag. 

Throughout  American  history,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  has  served  as  the  sym- 
bol of  this  Nation,  and  of  its  highest 
Ideals  and  aspirations.  The  fiag.  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks],  recalled  last  week  in  a  way 
far  better  than  I.  is  "a  symbol  of  our 
national  purpose — and  a  nation  can  only 
be  as  great,  as  Just,  and  humane  as  Its 
people." 
The  bill  that  is  before  us  articulates 


the  feeling  which  the  American  people 
have  for  this  symbol  by  making  it  a  crime 
to  publicly  defile  or  desecrate  the  flag. 
Think  of  the  reaction  which  all  patriotic 
Americans  would  feel  if  some  dissident 
person  or  group  defaced  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  White  House,  or  any 
of  the  other  great  expressions  of  the 
American  ideal.  Recall  our  dismay  in  this 
Congress  when  some  sick  person  wan- 
tonly slashed  some  of  the  historic  paint- 
ings which  hang  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Public  protest  has  always  been  a  part 
of  American  democracy,  but  outrageous 
acts  which  go  beyond  protest  and  which 
violate  things  which  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  Americans  hold  sacred, 
cannot  and  should  not  be  left  unpun- 
ished. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  waged  battle  and  died  in  de- 
fense of  our  flag.  Need  I  remind  you  of 
the  great  Iwo  Jlma  Monument  which 
honors  all  these  soldiers?  Need  I  remind 
you  of  the  gallant  actions  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam?  This  Is  the  essence  of  the  bill 
that  we  pass  today,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  manifest  our  pride  in  our 
past,  and  our  faith  in  our  future. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  sincerely  wish  that  two 
measures  dealing  with  the  American  flag 
were  on  the  calendar  today— the  anti- 
desecration  bill  which  Is  before  us  as 
well  as  the  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  take 
prompt  action  to  end  the  acts  of  dis- 
respect carried  out  against  our  flag,  the 
symbol  of  a  great  and  democratic  na- 
tion, by  individuals  whose  conduct  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

But  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Chamber's  consideration  today  of 
the  bill  to  end  these  demonstrations  of 
disrespect  will  be  followed  in  the  very 
near  future  by  consideration  of  a  meas- 
ure which  is  hitended  to  instill  hi  every 
American  a  greater  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
making  Flag  Day  a  national  hoUday. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must 
set  aside  one  day  each  year  for  a  special 
tribute  to  our  flag — the  symbol  which 
has  Insph^d  Americans  for  190  years  to 
support  and  defend  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  I  feel 
strongly  that  Flag  Day  should  be  a  na- 
tional holiday.  A  great  many  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  a  great  many  Americarw,  share 
this  view. 

On  several  previous  occasions.  I  have 
entered  in  the  Record  examples  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  this  subject.  I  respect- 
lully  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  several  more 
examples  today  when  our  flag  is  the 
specific  subject  of  our  deUberations.  One 
of  these  is  a  radio  editorial  by  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Coimor,  station  manager  for  station 
WEJL  in  Scranton.  Pa.  Another  Is  the 
Hag  Week  Proclamation  of  Mayor  Jo- 
seph Zeller  of  the  Borough  of  Emmaus, 
Pa.  The  others  are  appropriate  editorials 
which  were  published  on  Flag  Day  1967. 
by  the  Bethlehem,  Pa..  Globe  Times,  the 
AUentown,  Pa..  Morning  Call;  and  the 
Pocono  Record  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.: 


Ak  EorroKiAi.  bt  HtrcH  J.  Connor,  WEJL 
Station  Manages,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Junk  14, 
1867 

If  Congressman  Pred  B.  Rooney  of  Bethle- 
hem has  his  way  Flag  Day  will  become  a  na- 
tional hoUday.  He  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
that  effect  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"It  seems  fitting  and  right  that  we  set  aside 
one  day  each  year  for  special  recognition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  .  .  .  for  personal  re- 
dedlcatlon  of  our  lives  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  great  Republic  was  found,"  says 
the  Representative  of  our  neighboring  16th 
district,  and  we  agree  with  him  wholeheart- 
edly. It  Is  partlciilarly  approiM-late  that  all 
patriotic  citizens  join  In  this  observance  of 
Flag  Day.  Widespread  participation  will  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  flag-burners  are 
not  exemplary  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  proudly  displaying  the  flag  we  can 
put  to  shame  those  Ingrates  who  would  dese- 
crate the  glorious  symbol  of  our  Nation's 
Ideals.  And  at  the  same  time  we  can  reassiire 
all  those  brave  citizens  wearing  our  country's 
military  uniform  that  we  appreciate  their 
services  and  will  give  them  all  the  support 
at  our  command.  Citizens  of  free  lands  the 
world  over  recognize  the  American  flag  as  the 
symbol  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  We  should  be  equally  aware 
of  Its  significance.  We  can  show  the  pride 
we  have  In  Old  Olory  by  displaying  it  on 
this  Flag  Day  In  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before. 

Flag  Week  Psoclamation  bt  Mator  Joseph 

R.    ZEU.ER,   BORODGR   OF  ElIMATTS,  Pa. 

Our  American  Flag  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
greatest  free  Nation  on  earth,  the  United 
States  of  America.  Each  component  part  of 
our  Union — every  state  every  possession,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  aU  the  dtles  and  towns 
and  villages,  all  the  boroughs  and  town- 
ships— ^Is  represented  through  the  60  white 
stars  In  the  field  of  blue.  Every  American 
citizen,  whatever  his  forebears,  whatever  his 
poUtlcal  phllosc^hy,  whatever  his  religious 
beliefs,  whatever  his  feelings  about  cvirrent 
Issues,  whether  patriot  or  no.  Is  protected  by 
the  American  Flag,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  American  nag  la  with  us  always,  day 
and  night.  It  never  rests.  It  never  sleeps. 
Whatever  dangers  we  may  face,  from  within 
or  without,  our  Flag  symbolizes  the  might  of 
our  Country  to  overcome  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  Our  Flag  Is  always  alert,  as  loyal 
citizens  tend  to  be. 

Since  the  second  World  War  our  armed 
forces  throughout  the  free  world  have  joined 
with  those  peoples  who  have  striven  to  keep 
their  freedoms  against  the  aggressive  ele- 
ments inspired  or  abetted  by  the  dictators  of 
alien  materialistic  slave-combines,  and  even 
now  In  Viet  Nam  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
contain  Communism;  we  are  helping  the 
Vietnamese  to  achieve  freedom. 

Day  In  and  day  out,  throughout  the  year 
we  pledge  allegiance  to  our  Flag,  but  one  day 
each  year,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  o\ir  flag  In  1777,  we  set 
aside  to  honor  the  American  Flag.  The  pur- 
pose of  Flag  Week  Is  to  give  various  reUglous, 
civic  and  social  bodies  to  arrange  adequate 
ceremonies. 

Now  therefore,  I.  Joseph  ZeUer,  Mayor  of 
the  Borough  of  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  at  June  11-16, 
l»e7,  to  be  Flag  Week,  and  I  urge  our  citi- 
zens to  honor  our  American  Flag  by  flying  It. 

[From    the    Bethlehem    (Pa.)    Globe-Times, 

June  14,  19871 

Flag  Dat 

The  embattled  IS  colonies  fought  their 
Revolutionary  War  skirmishes  and  battles 
under  a  variety  of  flags.  Some  of  them  were 
reminiscent  of  the  nation  from  which  they 
were  seceding  and  others  were  highly  original 
symbols  of  the  colonial  attitude. 

There  was  the  Pine  Tree  flag  of  1776,  with 
the    tree    and    the    slogan    "An    Appeial    to 


Heaven,"  there  was  the  Gadsden  flag  of  1776 
with  the  colled  snake  and  the  legend,  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me,"  and  there  was  the  Bunker  Hill 
flag  of  1777.  But  none  of  these  seemed  quite 
right,  BO  on  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  that  defined  the 
official  flag — it  was  to  have  thirteen  strli>e8 
alternately  red  and  white,  and  thirteen  stars 
In  a  blue  field. 

The  idea  was  that  a  stripe  and  star  would 
stand  for  each  colony,  with  the  red,  according 
to  the  resolution,  "denoting  daring,"  the 
white  "purity,"  and  the  blue  "taken  from  the 
Covenanters'  banner  In  Scotland"  because  of 
their  stand  against  oppression.  As  for  the 
stars,  they  represented  "the  constellation  of 
states"  and  were  arranged  In  a  circle  origi- 
nally to  Indicate  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

Accordingly,  the  design  was  taken  to  Betsy 
Ross  in  her  upholstering  shop  on  Arch  Street 
in  Philadelphia  and  she  agreed  to  make  a 
sample  flag  for  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee. She  liked  the  sketch,  but  the  only  thing 
was  the  six-pointed  stars — she  thought  they 
looked  clumsy.  The  conunlttee  reminded  her 
-that  a  great  many  flags  would  be  needed,  that 
flve-pK>lnted  stars  were  dlfflciilt  to  cut.  This 
Is  true.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  cut  one. 

But  Betsy  most  have  made  ber  quota  of 
patchwork  quilts  and  licked  the  patch- 
pattern  long  before  the  committee  caUed 
upon  her.  She  took  a  piece  of  paper,  folded 
it  once  or  twice,  picked  up  the  scissors  she 
wore  at  the  end  of  the  chain  on  her  waist- 
band and,  snip,  cut  a  perfect  five-pointed 
star.  TtitA  settled  it  and  she  got  the  order. 

That  same  flag  is  flown  In  this  country  to- 
day, with  the  only  change  being  that  the 
circle  of  13  stars  Is  now  a  field  planted  In 
even  rows  with  60  stars,  one  for  eech  state. 
Perhaps  based  on  the  Betsy  Roes  legend,  but 
more  likely  because  the  flag  has  flown 
through  shot  and  sheU,  In  battle  and  at 
peace — and  at  half-mast  to  denote  national 
loss — we  are  emotional  about  our  flag.  In  it- 
self it  Is  but  a  piece  of  patchwork,  as  an  em- 
blem It  stands  for  the  nation.  When  it  la 
burned  or  mutUated  the  nation  Is  Insulted. 
When  It  Is  flown  proudly  Am«lcans  rejoice. 

Something  of  aU  this  we  are  thinking  to- 
d^y.  Flag  Day,  as  "the  republic  for  which  It 
stands"  flies  the  Stars  and  Strlpee  from  door- 
steps, from  windows,  and  lilgh  above  our 
buildings. 

(From   the  AUentown    (Pa.)    Morning   Call, 
June  14, 1967] 

Thz  Wat  To  CxLXBaATX 

Flag  Day  is  an  appropriate  enough  time 
for  the  vote  by  which  the  House  is  expected 
to  approve  a  bUl  that  ultimately  woiUd  make 
It  a  federal  crime  to  bum,  mutilate  or  defile 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

Demands  for  the  law  have  been  motrntlng 
sharply  since  an  American  Flag  was  burned 
in  an  antt-war  demonstration  in  New  York 
several  months  ago.  The  tougher  the  statute 
is,  the  better  many  will  like  It.  One  coni^ess- 
man  has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  is  wUllng 
to  agree  to  anything  lees  than  a  firing  squad. 

There  are,  however,  much  more  effective 
ways  of  observing  Flag  Day.  The  most  appro- 
priate one  is  to  fly  an  American  nag  today 
and  to  renew  the  pledge  of  aUeglance  to  the 
country  that  guarantees  the  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  which  it  stands. 

Flag  flying  from  homes  along  every  street 
wlU  be  much  more  realistic  evidence  of  how 
most  Americans  feel  about  their  country  and 
the  tasks  confronting  it  than  any  action 
Congress  may  take  to  deal  with  a  handful 
of  kooks. 

(From  the  Stroudsburg   (Pa.)    Pocono  Rec- 
ord, June  14,  1967] 
Uniqttx  Holidat  roR  Umxqux  Flag 
It  is  easy  to  get  sentimental  about  our  flag, 
the  13  stripes  and  the  stars  that  have  grown 
from  IS  to  60.  The  flexible  arrangement  of 
stars  is  unique  in  national  banners  and  re- 
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fleet*  ttie  eoiiMaalon  to   greatneaa   of  the 

Our  stste  Is  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  50,  how- 
ever, 'wUdi  recognteee  the  fl&ff  as  reason  for 
a  legal  bondsy.  This  Is  Flag-  Day  all  over  the 
natfasn  but  Pennsytranla  alone  has  (te<dared 
it  ■  bcdtdaT,  zneantng  government  offices,  at 
Mast,  will  be  dosed. 

These  days,  especially,  the  flag  deserves 
special  recognition  from  the  home  front. 
DtaxdajUnc  it  is  part  of  the  ceremony,  re- 
specthlif  tt  Is  the  essence  of  our  heritage. 

Excspt  ttiat  we  have  recently  noted  the 
addttlm  of  two  stars  to  tbe  up-to-date  flag 
of  oTir  country,  the  banner  Is  often  too  much 
taken  for  granted.  It  takes  Its  degradation 
abroad  to  remind  us  of  how  much  the  stars 
and  strtpes  really  mean. 

Beyond  our  shores  it  has  become  a  symbol 
of  disrespect  for  Americans  to  bum  our  flag 
or  stomp  on  It.  Young  Americans,  even.  In 
anti-war  raUlea  In  Sweden  and  England  have 
recently  made  a  petulant  show  of  trampling 
the  flag. 

They  are  (julte  a  contrast  to  the  young 
men  In  Southeast  Asia  with  a  Job  to  do  for 
their  country,  who  hoist  tbe  fl&g  each  day 
at  their  bases  in  Vietnam  or  wrap  it  too  fre- 
quently on'  the  coflln  of  a  cobort  who  will 
never  see  the  flag  fly  again  on  earth. 

The  flag-tramplara  should  know  that  their 
dlsreHMCt  only  adds  to  Amcrlca'a  resolve  to 
keep  *"'"*""■  of  OUT  flags  flying  as  symbols 
a<  fiesdom  by  each  dawn's  early  light. 

BCr.  LONO  of  Ijouisiana.  Mr.  Chalr- 
xnan.  lately  we  have  all  been  saddened  by 
the  «i>«Xac]e  of  public  acta  of  deseera- 
tioe  of  the  AMcrlcan  flag.  nBranttt^ri  in 
the  name  of  fteedook  of  dtuent  and  free- 
doai  of  spee^.  However,  It  has  beeooie 
clear  to  Vbt  American  peoiHe  and  to  the 
Cuucicss  Uial  America  provides  for  suf- 
ficient opportunities  for  free  ^>eech  and 
HTggAnf  vitbout  sacriflcbig  the  honor  of 
tbe  Aaaarican  fla«. 

Ik  has  bceame  the  dutj-  of  several 
Memben  of  Uie  CongresE  to  propose  leg- 
IsbtUuii  wbi^  ipoold  protect  the  nation- 
al colors  by  prohibiting  desecration  of 
the  flag  and  prescribing  penalties  to 
those  who  offend,  the  conscience  of  the 
Amedcan  people  by  casUng  contempt 
upon  the  American  flag  "by  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burning  or 
trampling  upon  it."  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
Qp*^  of  tbose  Members  who  saw  fit  to  ask 
tor  TfUlalatiitr  to  lu'ohibli  the  desccra- 
tton  of  (be  Aaerlean  ila<.  and  I  want  to 
urge  the  pa  wage  of  HJE(.  1M8&  as  a  rea- 
lonadtda  and  neeessary  bill,  wfertcb  will 
meet  tlie  iiwrpoaes  oi  aU  those  who  bave 
sotight  8u^  legislation. 

The  only  tttfroroivA  between  my  bill 
and  HJEL  lOttO.  reported  by  the  Com- 
aatttir  od  the  Judiciary,  is  the  section 
*«iit»«g  foK  pcsttlties.  I  would  ask  for 
more  severe  ponteboMnt.  bot  in  tbe  hglit 
o(  the  dcUberate  study  given  this  prm>- 
osltion  by  tlie  Coouolttee  on  the  Jndl- 
eiarr  I  wiR  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  tli&t 
the  Q^ted  States  lias  XKver  before  had 
a  law  prohiUtinK  tbe  dceeeratioa  of  the 
flag.  Indeed,  the  Dnited  States  has  never 
before  required  such  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  national  symbol  of  our  most 
cbcriabed  principles.  B«t  to  this  day  new 
and  bold  acts  of  contempt  are  being  com- 
mitted a«ainat  tbe  fla«.  And  w^iile  these 
acte  la  thfaifilvca  do  not  eosuiitute  a 
ttazcai  to  our  colors  physically,  they  do 
threaten  Vbt  m<HraIe  and  esprit  de  eorps 


of  those  men  and  women  called  on  to 
defend  America. 

It  should  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  that  while  a  few  inconsid- 
erate individuals  in  America  demand  an 
excessive  license  to  cteEtroy  our  national 
emblem  in  the  name  of  free  speech  and 
dissent,  literally  bun<ireds  of  thousands 
of  our  bravest  and  best  are  exercising 
their  right  to  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  by  offering  their  lives 
and  hearts  to  the  supreme  sacrifice.  This 
legislation  then  is  not  so  much  a  meas- 
ure to  deprive  some  few  of  some  obscure 
right  as  it  is  to  give  to  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam the  moral  support  which  might  well 
be  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

I  have  been  to  Vietnam  twice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  constantly  amazed 
aiKk  immerwely  proud  of  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  our  troops  there.  Passage  of  this 
bill  can  be  the  measure  of  America's 
confidence  and  support  of  these  brave 
and  selfless  men. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  assentble  today  in  the 
shadow  of  tbe  American  flag. 

Yesterday  was  the  190th  birthday  of 
oar  flag,  it  was  a  time  for  all  of  us  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
the  flag  f.s  a  symbol  <A  not  only  a  proud 
history  but  of  a  natibnaJ  strength  and 
unity  of  purpose. 

It  is  fitting,  therefbre,  that  we  con- 
sider today  a  bin  designed  to  protect  that 
flag  from  abuse.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day—HJl.  1048&— would  prohibit  and 
pimlsh  certain  public  acts  of  desecration 
of  the  flag.  It  is  occasioned,  according  to 
the  report,  by  a  runJber  of  recent  inci- 
dents invDlvtng  pufoBc  flag  burning.  I 
agree  with  the  report  timt  such  public 
flag  desecration  should  be  prohibited  and 
I  support  the  proviadona  of  the  biU  be- 
fore us  today. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  provisions 
are  broad  enough  In  acape  to  protect  the 
flag  from  abuse.  For  this  reason  I  wUI  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  bin  which 
would  prohibit  mtsuae  of  the  flag  and 
prohibit  public  display  of  the  flag  of  a 
foreign  government  engaging  the  United 
Siates  in  war  or  armed  conflict. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  embody- 
ing these  provlstons  since  first  coming 
to  the  Congress  in  1963.  My  interest  Is 
the  result  not  only  of  strong  perscmal 
conviction,  but  also  very  strong  arid 
broad  suiH^ort  fnnn  my  constituents. 

The  first  flag  bill  I  introduced  in  1903 
was  the  result  of  my  discovery  that  bales 
of  old  American  flags  were  about  to  be 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Gemumy  to 
be  used  as  shoeshine  rags.  A  year  later, 
one  of  my  constituents  notified  me  that  a 
piece  of  an  American  Sag  had  been  used 
to  Une  the  pocket  of  a  coat  she  had 
bougbi  for  her  son.  1  asked  the  federal 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  the 
situation  at  that  time.  Since  then  I  have 
found  numerous  similar  incidents  whnre 
the  American  flag  has  been  used  for 
commercial  gain,  or  tn  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  respect  which  should 
be  accorded  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  in  1963  *nd  every  Congress 
since,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  type  of  misuse  of  the  flag. 

Since  a  flag  bill  has  already  been  re- 
ported without  this  provision,  I  offer  it 


now  as  an  amendment.  It  would  establish 
a  section  4  which  would  provide  for  the 
punishment,  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  anyoiw  who 
sells  a  fiag  of  the  United  States  or  an 
article  incorporating  all  or  part  of  such 
flag,  knowing  that  after  sale  the  flag  or 
article  Is  intended  to  be  used  other  than 
as  an  emblem  of  our  national  sover- 
eignty, or  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
the  respect  which  should  be  accorded 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment establishes  another  section — sec- 
tion 5 — which  gives  the  President  au- 
thority to  prohibit  exportation  of  the 
flag  in  cases  where  he  determines  that 
the  flag  would  be  used  hi  a  disrespectful 
manner. 

A  third  provision — section  6  of  the 
amendment— stems  from  a  numl)er  of 
recent  antiwar  demonstrations  involv- 
ing display  of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment engaging  the  United  States  in 
war  or  armed  conflict,  and  would  punish 
a  violation  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

As  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  Viet- 
nsun  conflict  have  increased,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  convinced  that  tbe 
enemy  t>eUeves  we  will  grow  weary  of  the 
war  and  abandon  the  fight.  With  tbe 
possibility  that  pi^llc  dissent  will  pro- 
long the  war,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all 
who  would  dissent  to  do  so  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  Most  of  the  dissent  has 
shown  such  responsibility.  But  there  is 
a  minority  in  this  country  for  whom  the 
act  of  dissent  is  more  important  than 
the  consequences  of  that  dissent. 

The  public  display  of  the  Vietcong  flag 
is  clearly  a  vlolaJtlon  of  the  rights  of  tbe 
majority,  for  it  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  aiui  prolongs  a  war  which 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  see  to  a  Just  and  honorable  con- 
clusion. There  are  differences  of  (HJinion 
as  to  methods  and  degrees  of  prosecuting 
the  war,  but  there  is  strong  support  f^mi 
a  majority  of  Americans  as  to  tbe  gen- 
eral puriwse  of  the  war.  If  the  will  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  their  elected  represent- 
atives, and  the  will  of  their  elected  Pres- 
ident Is  seriously  obstructed  by  the 
irresponsible  dissent  of  a  minority,  then 
It  Is  no  longer  a  qiwstloa  of  the  rights 
of  that  minority— it  is,  rather,  a  question 
of  tbe  rights  of  that  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  prohibiting 
abuse  of  the  American  flag  is  long  over- 
due. Many  Congressmen,  Including  my- 
self, have  sought  such  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years.  Today,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  men  risldng  their 
lives  in  Vietnam,  there  is  a  specisl 
urgency  attached  to  passage  of  strong 
flag  legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  serious  consideration  to 
my  amendment,  and  I  bope  tbe  flag  bill 
will  be  imssed  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  my  bill.  HJl.  9791.  to  pro- 
hibit deaeciation  of  the  flag.  I  am 
gratified  that  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  so  cleariy  on  this 
sT^Ject  so  vital  to  the  bonor  and  dignity 
of  our  great  Nation. 
Nothing  has  sickened  the  American 


people  so  thoroughly  ae  accounts  and 
pictures  of  unwashed.  Irreverent  gangs 
burning  and  otherwise  desecrating  Old 
Glory.  This  baimer,  Mr.  Chairman,  lias 
Inspired  hope  In  the  hearts  of  freedom- 
seeking  people  through  the  world  and 
pride  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Amer- 
ica for  many  generations. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  legislation  protecting  the  flag 
has,  imtil  now,  been  unnecessary.  The 
very  thought  of  trampling  on  the  sacred 
symbol  of  our  free  Nation  is  repugnant  to 
all  true  Americans.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  now  assert  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  penalizmg 
such  misconduct. 

It  Is  a  very  shocking  experience,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  see  our  flag  dishonored. 
This  kind  of  deflance  evokes  within  us 
feeimgs  of  shame  and  confusion.  The  ap- 
palling aspect  of  it  all  is  that  the  manip- 
ulated people  who  act  out  these  desecra- 
tions seek  deliberately  to  produce  this 
very  shame  and  confusion.  Wherever 
they  conspire,  these  anarchists  atttu;k 
that  which  is  sacred,  beautiful,  and  flne. 
They  realize  too  well  that  decent  peo- 
ple simply  do  not  know  how  to  react  to 
such  disgusting  action. 

Behind  a  smoke  screen  of  aUeged  hu- 
manitarianism  they  spit  venom  on  the 
institutions  and  symbols  of  a  nation  that 
has,  for  generations,  been  the  light  of 
humankind 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
penalize  the  dishonoring  of  our  symbols 
of  freedom  and  national  sovereignty. 
Even  as  we  pass  this  bill,  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  and  all  loyal  Americans  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  God  given 
prmciples  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
that  have  made  our  Nation  flne  and 
great.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  shall  lose  all 
for  which  our  fathers  worked  and  fought 
and  died. 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right 
of  dissent,  as  forged  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  was  not  designed  to  sanction 
the  desecration  of  the  American  flag. 
Those  flrst  Americans  did  not  have  in 
mind  that  the  American  flag  could  be  de- 
filed and  desecrated  without  some  form 
of  punishment  being  administered.  And 
certainly  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  never 
intended  to  protect  those  who  would  dis- 
honor the  very  symbol  of  our  freedom. 
Millions  have  fought  and  died  defending 
the  very  meaning  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  has  served  as  an  emblem  of  our 
sovereignty,  but  it  is  more  than  that;  it 
is  a  reminder  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
of  those  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  which  the  United  States  has  always 
stood.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  honor 
to  all  true  Americans. 

I  urge  unanimous  approval  of  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  to  make 
public  desecration  of  the  American  flag 
a  crime. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  Our  flag  is 
symbolic  not  only  of  our  beloved  country 
but  of  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind, 
clearly  embodied  in  the  heritage  of  our 
country.  It  Is  not  symbolic  of  every  stat- 
ute or  policy  of  our  country ;  and  the  de- 
filing of  the  flag  is  a  senseless  way  to 
show  disapproval  of  such  statutes  or  poli- 
cies. The  acts  prohibited  by  this  means 


are  in  essence  acts  of  inferred  treason, 
anarchy  and  disloyalty  to  our  country. 
A  country  has  a  right  to  put  a  criminal 
brand  upon  such  behavior;  and  that  is 
what  this  measure  does.  It  is  long  over- 
due. My  only  regret  is  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  those  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  were  instnmiental  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Legislation  to  provide  drastic  penalties 
for  desecration  of  the  UJS.  flag  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  long  ago.  For  much 
too  long  has  a  certain  breed  of  individ- 
uals defiled,  with  almost  complete  im- 
punity, our  precious  flag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  serious  defect 
in  this  bill  is  that  the  penalties  are  iu>t 
adequate.  I  understand  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  increase  the  pen- 
alties to  a  maximum  of  5  years  in  prison 
or  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both.  I  will  certainly 
support  such  an  amendment  and  vote 
for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  the  issues  before  us  today  are  clear. 
The  flag  is  the  symbol  of  this  Nation,  her 
ideals,  the  memories  of  a  glorious  past, 
and  the  hopes  for  an  even  brighter  fu- 
ture. 

Those  who  desecrate  the  flag  are  show- 
ing by  this  act  not  only  a  lack  of  regard, 
but  actual  hostility  to  the  things  for 
which  our  flag  stands. 

Since  they  obviously  entertain  this 
hostility,  such  persons  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  demonstrate  it  openly,  but  in- 
stead should  be  sternly  punished  for 
their  attitude  and  acts. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  satis- 
faction in  the  speedy  way  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  liave  acted  to  pre- 
serve the  prestige  of  our  national  sjrmbol. 

We  here  realize  that  among  the  things 
which  stand  for  the  form  of  government 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to,  probably 
none  better  represents  those  ideals  than 
does  the  flag. 

It  has  caused  me  great  concern  to  read 
of  incidents  where  this  ssrmbol  has  been 
defaced,  desecrated,  and  scorned.  As  my 
colleagues  here  today,  I,  too,  believe  that 
we  should  act  to  protect  our  national 
standard. 

As  we  stand  firmly  behind  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  also  like  to  note  that  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  tuid  indeed  I  feel  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  share  our  feelings 
on  this  matter. 

I  feel  such  action  as  these  flag  burners 
are  a  direct  slap  In  the  face  to  the  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  and  those  throughout 
the  world  who  are  risking  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy.  I 
therefore  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  RKTn  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  sponsor  of  HJl.  9503,  a  similar 
measure  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag,  I  rise  in  support  of  HR.  10480.  and 
commend  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

This  bill  deals  with  our  American  flag, 
which  we  recognize  has  little  material 
value.  It  can  be  bought  for  only  a  few 
cents  or  a  few  dollars  so  that  any  family. 


regardless  of  its  economic  circum- 
stances, can  afford  to  own  one.  Yet, 
nothing  was  ever  purchased  at  greater 
cost  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Since  1795,  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  became 
the  official  flag  of  the  United  States,  men 
have  respectfully  doffed  their  hats  and 
stood  at  attention  as  this  onblem  of  our 
national  unity  iiassed  by,  and  citizens 
have  proudly  displayed  their  flags  on  our 
national  holidays  and  on  Flag  Day,  as 
they  did  Just  last  week.  Like  Oliver  Wen- 
deU  Holmes,  Americans  have  tradition- 
ally believed  in  "One  flag,  one  land,  one 
heart,  one  hand,  one  Nation,  evermore." 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  do  have  a  deep  and  a)>iding  sense 
of  pride  in  their  fiag  and  all  it  stands  for, 
and  indeed  it  is  deserving  of  all  the  hon- 
or which  we  can  pay  it  as  the  symbol  of 
our  Nation  and  the  high  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  But  there  are  in  our 
midst  today  those  who,  under  the  guise 
of  the  very  freedom  which  the  flag  sym- 
bolizes, would  desecrate  it  and  trample 
it  underfoot.  I  think  all  responsible  citi- 
zens have  been  dismayed  and  disgusted 
by  these  deplorable  actions  and  the  fact 
that  anyone  who  would  take  refuge  in 
the  privileges  and  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  could  even  think  of  dese- 
crating this  symbol  of  our  proud 
heritage. 

Our  flag  was  bom  in  the  turbulence  of 
the  American  Revolution.  It  has  sur- 
vived challenge  after  challenge.  It  has 
inspired  courageous  men  and  women  to 
make  supreme  sacriflces  in  Its  defense 
and  that  of  the  liberty  It  represents.  Its 
seven  red  stripes  remind  us  of  the  blood 
of  countless  thousands  of  brave  souls 
who  have  perished  on  the  fields  of  battle, 
yet  its  six  stripes  of  white  have  remained 
unsullied,  symbolizing  the  purity  of  the 
high  purposes  to  which  our  Nation  is 
dedicated.  And  its  blue  field  with  its  50 
stars  gives  us  hope  for  a  future  in  which 
all  men  vrill  live  together  in  peace  and 
dignity. 

I  am  aware  that  individual  States 
have  various  restrictions  pertaining  to 
proper  respect  for  the  flag,  but  these  re- 
cent incidents  have  called  attention  to 
the  absence  of  any  Federal  law — outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  Is — ^which 
prohibits  these  shameful  demonstra- 
tions of  contempt.  This  Is  not  due  to  pre- 
vious oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, however,  but  rather  to  a  genuine 
feeling  among  the  Nation's  legislators 
over  the  years  that  the  day  would  never 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  flag  from  Americans. 
Sadly  enough,  it  now  appears  that  the 
day  has  come. 

This  legislation  will  make  deliberate 
attacks  on  our  flag  by  Irresponsible  dem- 
onstrators and  bold  publicity  seekers  less 
attractive.  Those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  such  unpatriotic  b^avior  in  the  past 
have  generally  sought  to  Justify  tiieir 
action  as  another  mesuis  of  dramattrlng 
their  dissent  to  some  govenunent  policy 
or  social  inequity.  But  when  they  pur- 
posely desecrate  the  flag,  they  go  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  propriety  in  rational 
dissent.  They  belitUe  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  patriots  throughout  our  history 
whose    struggles    and    sacrifices    have 
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broutfit  to  thoee  wbo  protest  in.  this  man- 
ner the  very  Ubertlcs  they  fiojoy  today. 
They  deeiy  the  ozdeely  denofieratie  proc- 
esses wMcb  hMW  Buule  thl»  ooui^ry 
great — and  they  make  a  moekeiy  ia  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ot  the  same  sacrUleee 
of  American  youDS  mea.  today  vho  evea 
in  this  hour  are  ilghtlns  and  dying  in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

I  am  not  oi^oscd  to  orderly  dissent  in 
our  sedetcp.  On  the  contrary,  responsible 
and  logical  dissent  is  basic  to  our  demo- 
cratie  way  of  life  and  should  be  wel- 
comed. It  is  one  c^  the  tr\ily  great 
strengths  of  this  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the 
basic  ingredients  which  makes  our  Re- 
pid)lic  function.  Certainly  this  was  recog- 
ni2ed  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  for  they 
nuule  ample  provlston  in  the  Constitution 
for  those  who  disagree  to  be  heard.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  right  of 
dissent  is  now.  or  ever  was.  intended  to 
find  fHUUlment  of  expression  in  the  dese- 
cration of  our  American  flag,  which 
should  imite  all  Americans  in  allegiance 
"to  the  RQHibUc  for  which  it  stands." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  those 
who  loTC  their  country  to  renxlnd  those 
who  would  deride  their  heritage  that 
whatever  its  faults,  whatever  its  short- 
comlhgs,  ours  ia  still  the  best  in  tlie  world. 
We  recognise  that  it  can  be  better,  and 
must  be  better.  But  only  through  proper 
respect,  not  disrespect,  for  its  institutions 
and  traditions  can  there  be  hope  of  fur- 
ther greatness. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  whcdeheartedly 
support  the  biH  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BliANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
last  week.  Americazu  throiighout  this 
Nation  commemorized  Flag  Day. 

Today,  we  are  debating  a  bill  -H.R. 
10480— wUeb  would  establish  Federal 
laws  to  protect  the  American  Sag  from 
desecration  by  our  own  citizens. 

I  think  Chat  nearly  an  Americans  are 
appalled  by  the  necessity  for  such  legis- 
latton.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
reading  about  the  American  flag  being 
burned  and  desecrated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Yet  it  seems  as  if  only  in  the  past 
few  years  have  there  been  wlde^read  re- 
ports of  flag^  burning  here  in  oiu:  own 
country. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
written  at  the  birth  of  our  NaUon,  does 
not  speak  of  flag  burning.  Indeed,  in 
those  days,  there  were  so  few  unpatri- 
otic dtiseDS  that  such  a  law  was  not 
thought  necessary. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tioa  prohibits  Coiigress  and  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  undMr  later 
interpretations  from  "atMidging  the 
freedom  of  speech."  Under  preaeit  day 
Supreme  Court  theory,  symbolic  protest 
such  as  burning  a  draft  card  aeems  to  be 
protected  as  a  right  of  free  speech. 

However,  the  flag  at.  ttae  United  States 
of  America  is  the  symbol  voA  emblem  tO. 
our  Nailoa,  our  heritage,  and  our  people. 
If  it  can  ba  sulUed  by  thoae  who  purport 
to  act  mdOk  the  sUdd  of  our  ConsUtu- 
floiW  we  ara  indeed  entering  a  erltical 
stage  in  our  history.  For  thoae  who  would 
destroy  the  symhoi  of  our  Nation,  our 
Oovernment,  and  our  people  and  cry  for 
protection  tmder  oar  lavs,,  let  us  now 
point  to  HJt.  204SO.  We  have  allowed 
this    paoedicdegalistlc    deflense    of    flag 


burntoig,  this  de  facto  treason,  for  too 
long. 

Freedom  of  speedv  whether  ssrmboUc 
in  actions  or  actual  atteranee  of  wards, 
is  sacred  to  a  free  society.  But  such  a 
freedfon  does  not  give  a  wholesale  li- 
cense for  free  speech  without  responsl- 
Ullty.  A  duty  and  an  obligation  flows 
with  each  right.  The  right  of  free  speech 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  be  re- 
sponsible, flag  burning,  desecrating  the 
national  emblem,,  this  is  not  responsible 
Sucb  protest  ix  In  utter  contempt  for  the 
very  society  which  allows  free  speech. 

We  are  unique  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man civilization  in  that  our  country 
allows  legitimate  protest  by  every  single 
individual.  The  right  of  protest  against 
their  Oovemment  Is  tarried  out  through 
the  ballot  box.  We  have  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  responsible  associa- 
tions and  groups  to  criticize  and  exert 
pressure  on  governmental  procedures 
which  the  people  object  to.  We  have  a 
free  press  which  can  criticize  their  Gov- 
ernment. And  we  have  the  right  to  peace- 
fully assemble  to  protest  the  actions  of 
t*»e  Gcyvemment.  Su<^  freedoms  are  rare 
In  history  for  any  pec^le.  Perhaps  no- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe  today  can 
citizens  of  a  country  make  known  their 
displeasure  of  their  CSovemment's  ac- 
tions as  here  In  America. 

But  the  flagrant  misuse  of  these  free- 
doms will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
them.  That  is  why  this  bill  is  needed  to- 
day. It  is  to  serve  as  a  brake  on  the  mis- 
use of  freedom. 

It  Is  a  pity,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Con- 
gress has  to  act  to  save  the  national  em- 
blem from  destruction  by  elements  of  our 
own  citizenry.  But  It  Is  an  even  greater 
pity  that  we  have  to  admit  to  the  world 
that  we  have  spawned  a  small  minority 
element  of  misflts  who  would  use  our 
freedoms  as  a  tool  to  destroy  them. 

I  support  this  bin  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  long  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  question  of  how  I  should  vote  on  HJl. 
10480.  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
American  flag. 

Just  as  the  flag  is  symbolic  of  our  coun- 
try, with  little  material  or  tangible  sig- 
nlflcance.  I  believe  the  dispofiitlon  of  the 
bill  before  us  will  have  mainly  symbolic 
significance,  and  will  have  little  tangible 
effect  one  way  or  another. 

Laws  of  this  sort,  some  far  more  ob- 
Jectiociable  constitutionally  than  HJl. 
10480,  are  on  the  books  of  every  State  in 
the  Unicm.  Prosecutions  have  been  rare. 
In  my  judgment,  if  H.R.  10480  is  en- 
acted into  law,  there  will  be  few  prosecu- 
tions under  it.  And  I  feel  confident  there 
will  be  no  prosecutions  where  the  intent 
of  the  offenders  is  not  clear,  indeed 
blatant. 

Although  disUngulahed  experts  have 
testified  that  HJi.  1»48»  would  be  un- 
constitutional as  a  denial  of  a  kind  of 
free  «>eech,  I  do  not  And  their  testimony 
eompelttng.  Certainly,  flag  burning  or 
aag  trampling  has  na  traditional  sanc- 
tion as  a  method  of  expressing  dissent 
with  one's  country's  policies.  Surely  there 
can  and  mnst  be  some  limit  to  the  kind 
of  physical  act  which  may  be  permitted 
as  an  expression  of  such  dissent.  For  ex- 


ample, few  wottid  argue  that  dissenters 
should  have  an  inalienable  right  to  spit 
in  the  face  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  or  to  hit  them  over  the  head. 

Wl^e  I  have  great  admiration  for  my 
friends  who  ffled  the  minority  views,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  impUcation  ol 
their  statement  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  stifle  dissent  as  such,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  our  policies  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished lawyws  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  support  HJl.  10460  liave  no 
such  intent. 

I  would  agree  that  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  before  us  is  a  symptom  of  the  emo- 
tional state  that  our  country  is  in  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  But  to 
attempt  to  defeat  the  bill  is  to  focus  on 
the  symptom,  not  the  cause.  Whether 
the  bill  is  pcused  or  not,  the  emotion 
will  remain. 

Moreover,  it  Is  worth  noting  in  passing 
that  the  act  of  flag  burning  or  desecra- 
tion is  so  repugnant  to  most  people  that 
it  tends  to  stir  up  raw  emotions,  to  make 
rational  debate  and  discussion  more  dif- 
ficult. Indeed,  under  some  circumstances, 
such  acts  could  certainly  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  incitement  to  riot  In  this  sense, 
the  bill  before  us  coidd  be  said  to  be 
aimed  at  acts  wltlch  may  tend  to  result 
in  the  stifling  of  dissent. 

In  addition  to  the  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion, grief,  and  anger  over  the  continu- 
ous loss  of  American  lives  in  Vietnam. 
there  is  Involved  here  the  sentiment  most 
of  us  normally  feel  for  the  American  flag. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  was  brought  up  to 
treat  an  American  flag  with  -peeial  re- 
spect— for  example,  never  to  let  it  touch 
the  ground — and  I  react  with  anger  and 
disgust  at  any  desecration  of  the  flag. 

Like  most  of  my  eoUeagoes.  I  enjojr 
presenting  flags  that  haive  been  flown 
over  the  Capitol  to  community  groupe 
such  as  Scouts,  and  when  I  do  ao,  Iln- 
varlably  urge  the  red^cnts  to  take  good 
care  of  the  flag.  Like  most  Americans 
who  have  traveled  abroad,  I  have  some- 
times been  surprised  at  the  strength  of 
my  own  reaction  when  suddenly  seeing 
an  American  flag  flying  on  a  ship  or  an 
American  installation. 

It  is  emotions  such  as  these  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  eonatderlng  this 
bill  and  the  events  that  led  to  its  being 
brought  before  us. 

In  judging  what  my  own  vote  should 
be.  I  have  in  the  last  analysis  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  thought  that  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituents  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  would  no  doubt  want 
me  to  vote  for  this  bill,  that  they  would 
somehow  feel  a  vote  against  It  would 
sliow  a  lack  of  support  for  them,  and  • 
lack  of  appreciation  for  their  friends 
who  have  been  killed  and  whose  caskets 
have  been  draped  in  tliis  same  American 
flag. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am^  neces- 
sarily guided  in  other  matters  by  the 
views  presumably  held  by  my  ooDstitu- 
ents  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  in  speak- 
ing and  voting  for  cessation  of  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as  a  way  to 
achieve  negotiation  and  ^>H<"^t*'  peace, 
I  am  aware  that  most  of  our  fighting  men 
in  the  area,  looking  mainly  at  the  im- 
mediate and  short-range  aspects  of  the 
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problem,    probably    disagree    with    my 
point  of  view. 

But  in  considering  H.R.  10480,  I  feel 
no  such  conviction  that  my  constituents 
In  Vietnam  are  mistaken. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  10480. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  proposed  bills 
before  the  90th  Congress  to  protect  the 
honor  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  Americ£uis  must  remember  that 
the  flag  is  one  of  the  official  symbols  of  a 
united  nation  of  50  sovereign  States.  The 
flag  is  not  simply  a  decoration,  nor  yet 
a  form  of  Instnmient,  but  is  in  and  of 
Itself  a  reflection  of  oiu*  history,  our 
patriotism,  and  the  loyal  support  by  the 
American  people  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  loyal  support  of  American  citi- 
zens for  our  Government,  depends  not 
on  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  on  the 
day-to-day  policy  of  our  Government  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  loyal  support  of 
our  American  people  does  not  depend 
upon  the  person  elected  to  any  office,  or 
even  to  the  highest  office  bestowed  by 
the  American  people,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
variety  of  opinion  and  recommendation 
for  possible  courses  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  our  Oovemment  are  likewise  the 
heritage  of  every  American. 

I  therefore  strongly  recommend  legis- 
lation be  passed  by  this  Congress  pro- 
tecting the  American  flag  as  a  shining 
symbol  of  hope,  progress,  and  security 
for  the  American  people  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  for  many  millions 
of  people  without  hope  at  home  in 
troubled  areas  of  this  world. 

Congress  of  course  must  protect  the 
right  to  disagree  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, as  well  as  the  right  to  petition  and 
take  steps  to  change  U.S.  policy  of  any 
kind  or  variety.  This  kind  of  freedom 
does  not  extend  to  the  vicious  acts  which 
would  destroy  and  defile,  or  trample 
under  foot  the  loyalties  of  the  American 
people  to  the  U.S.  flag,  as  one  of  our 
great  heritage  ssrmbols. 

In  my  opinion,  destroying,  burning, 
trampling,  or  otherwise  intentionally 
degrading  the  U.S.  flag  is  not  only  to  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  disagreement,  but 
goes  much  further,  and  constitutes  an 
act  of  disloyalty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  there- 
fore believe  and  strongly  recommend 
the  passage  of  these  proposed  resolu- 
tions which  will  prevent  destroying, 
burning,  trampling,  or  otherwise  inten- 
tionally degrading  the  U.S.  flag.  My  own 
resolution  which  I  have  sponsored  is 
H.R.  9183. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  of  May  22,  1967,  of 
Brookllne  Post  No.  540,  American  Legion, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  This  post 
strongly  endorses  legislation  that  makes 
desecration  of  the  U.S.  flag  a  Federal 
offense. 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  Statement 
of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.  from  their  General  Orders 
for  Flag  Day  1966: 

I  am  Old  Olory:  For  more  than  eight  score 
years  I  have  been  the  banner  of  hope  and 


freedom  for  generation  after  generation  of 
Americana.  Bom  amid  the  flames  of  Amer- 
ica's fight  for  freedom,  I  am  the  symbol  of 
a  counta^  that  baa  grown  from  a  Uttle  group 
of  thirteen  colonies  to  a  united  nation  of 
fifty  sovereign  states.  Planted  firmly  on  the 
high  pinnacle  of  American  Faith  my  gently 
fluttering  folds  have  proved  an  Inspiration 
to  untold  mUUona.  Men  have  foUowvd  me 
mto  battle  with  unwavering  courage.  They 
have  looked  upon  me  as  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity.  They  have  prayed  that  they 
and  their  fellow  citizens  might  continue  to 
enjoy  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, which  have  been  granted  to  every 
American  as  the  heritage  of  free  men.  So 
long  as  men  love  liberty  more  than  life  it- 
self; so  long  as  they  treasure  the  priceless 
privileges  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers; so  long  as  the  principles  of  truth. 
Justice  and  charity  for  all  remain  deeply 
rooted  in  human  hearts;  I  shall  continue  to 
be  the  endurmg  banner  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  Old  Glory  I 


Broorxdte  Post  No.  640,  Inc., 

The  Auerican  Legion, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  May  22,  1967. 
CongTesaman  James   G.  Fdxton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Comrade  Jim:  Whereas,  we  the  more 
than  SCO  members  of  BrooUlne  Post  540  feel 
that  a  greater  respect  should  be  shown  the 
flag  of  our  Country,  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  in- 
cidents related  In  the  newspapers  and  on 
television  of  flag  burning  and  desecration, 
and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  a  severe  penalty 
should  be  imposed  on  those  who  defile  our 
red,  white  and  blue  ttiat  many  of  us  have 
fought  to  protect  and  uphold,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  no  law  on  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  that  makes  desecration  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  ask  you 
as  an  American  and  a  law  maker  to  work  to 
get  Bill  No.  515  out  of  committee  and  on  the 
docket  and  have  legislation  passed  to  put 
our  flag  over  and  above  traitors  and  common 
punka. 

Fred  C.  Wesi.age>, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  also  to 
present  a  letter  I  received  this  very  morn- 
ing from  Pfc.  N.  O.  Kniedler,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 26th  Marines,  B  Company,  2d 
Platoon,  in  Vietnam.  The  flag  is  a  source 
of  inspiration,  encouragement,  and  sup- 
port to  the  men  flghting  for  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam  today.  The  letter  speaks  best 
for  itself: 

Dear  Congbsssman  Pm.Toif :  I  received  the 
flag  that  you  sent  to  us,  and  it  is  now  proudly 
flying  over  hill  881  South. 

It  is  a  Uttle  dirty  because  It  has  been 
raining  for  the  past  3  days  and  the  bunker 
that  I  live  in  collapsed,  but  we  washed  It 
out  and  put  it  back  up  again. 

I  don't  think  that  I  have  to  teU  you  how 
much  it  haa  raised  the  morale  up  here  on 
the  hUl.  It  very  fittingly  flew  for  the  flrat 
time,  at  half-mast,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
day  after  our  company  suffered  18  kills  and 
approx.  23  wounded. 

I  have  some  pictures  of  the  flag  flying  on 
the  hill  and  will  send  them  to  you  as  soon 
as  they  get  developed. 

Thanks  agam. 
Sincerely, 

N.  G.  KlflEDLEK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Americans  have  the  right  to  dissent,  to 
protest  any  government  policy,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  to  freely  voice  and  dem- 
onstrate their  views.  This  does  not  im- 


ply, however,  the  right  to  destroy  or 
trample  upon  a  ssrmbol  sacred  to  millions 
of  their  fellows,  the  flag  of  our  great  Re- 
public. This  body  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  protect  our  flag.  In  so  doing,  it 
truly  fulfllls  its  purpose  as  the  people's 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  is  no  more  forceful  way  that 
the  American  people  can  speak  than 
through  an  Act  of  Congress.  In  passing 
this  resolution  we  are  saying  with  and 
for  them,  "We  love  our  country.  We 
honor  our  flag."  Too  many  Americans 
have  given  their  lives  for  the  Republic 
and  the  freedoms  for  which  Old  Glory 
stands  for  us  to  permit  it  to  be  wantonly 
or  willfully  abused  in  our  time.  We  keep 
faith  \K'ith  them  and  with  the  magnifi- 
cent young  men  who  now. defend  this 
banner  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10480  today. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  ill  advised.  It  is  an  overpowering  re- 
sponse to  the  misguided  behavior  of  a 
few.  It  is  unnecessary  because  each  of 
the  50  States  already  has  laws  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

The  primary  symbol  of  Uie  United 
States  is  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  the 
devotion  of  our  people  to  the  institutions 
enshrined  in  that  Constitution  which 
msikes  our  Nation  strong.  Yet  I  doubt 
that  the  demonstration  of  public  con- 
tempt against  our  Constitution  can  law- 
fully be  made  a  crime. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  measure 
is  constitutional  or  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  contains  a  definition  of  the  flag 
which  is  badly  stated,  that  it  has  penal- 
ties substantially  more  severe  than  those 
of  the  States,  and  that  it  is  written  pri- 
marily as  a  response  to  the  revulsion 
which  the  behavior  of  a  few  has  induced 
in  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

This  Nation  has  survived  for  almost 
two  centuries  without  the  need  for  this 
measure.  We  will  do  better  for  ourselves 
and  for  posterity  if  we  devote  ourselves 
to  the  love  of  country  and  its  Institutions, 
rather  than  enacting  redundant  legisla- 
tion in  anger  against  the  few  from  whom 
commonsense  and  good  Judgment  have 
fled.  As  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  these  people  who  bum  or  destroy 
the  flag  are  sick,  but  this  measure  will 
not  heal  them. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10480,  a  bin  which  would 
make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  desecrate 
the  American  flag. 

I  rise  in  this  Chamber  to  express  the 
views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Hudson  Coimty,  N.J.,  Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans,  and  Independents, 
who  are  outraged  at  photographs  and 
accounts  of  flag  desecrations  which  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  this  Nation. 
In  my  four  terms  In  this  House  I  have 
never  heard  the  people  of  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  speak  with  one  voice 
as  they  have  on  this  issue. 

When  I  address  this  House  today,  I  am 
voicing  the  views  of  my  constituents  who 
do  not  take  lightly  the  desecration  of  this 
Nation's  flag.  And  as  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  the  Urdted  States, 
I  share  the  contempt  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent for  those  who  are  so  Ignorant  or 
contemptuous  of  this  Nation  as  to  com- 
mit such  an  act. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hardly  a  super 
patriot  or  flag  wayer,  but  I  am  old  faah- 
loned  enough  to  get  a  8l(^  feeling  when 
I  see  this  kind  of  offense  being  commit- 
ted. Z  urge  all  Monbers  of  this  House  to 
Join  In  support  of  this  badly  needed 
measure. 

Mr.  PKPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  proudly 
rise  In  support  of  this  measiire  a  com- 
jMnlon  bill  to  which.  HJl.  8980,  I  have 
Introduced  which  would  provide  Federal 
penalties  for  anyone  who  shall  desecrate 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

BreAthea  there  a  man  wltb  aoul  so  dead 
who  never  to  hInwelT  hath  said  thla  U  my 
own  my  native  land. 

These  words  of  a  great  American  pa- 
triot should  apply  as  well  to  the  flag  of 
our  country  and  we  should  with  equal 
fervor  ask — 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
who  never  to  himself  bath  said  this  Is  my 
own  my  nation's  flag. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  dUDcult  to  believe 
that  there  Is  anyone  in  this  broad  and 
bleised  land  to  whom  the  sight  of  our 
flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Old  Qlory — 
does  not  bring  the  thrill  of  patriotism.  It 
was  that  flag  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  created  as  a  symbol  of  oiu*  Re- 
public. It  was  bom  in  travail,  sacrifice, 
and  bloodshed.  Throughout  the  long 
hard  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
brave  men  and  women  gave  or  offered 
their  lives  that  we  might  have  this  land 
of  freedom,  this  land  of  golden  oppor- 
tunity, this  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility 
and  unequaled  beauty  where  all  men 
could  pursue  their  highest  aspirations 
and  cherish  their  dearest  dreams.  Our 
flag  Is  the  symbol  of  all  that  this  land 
means  to  us  and  of  all  our  hopes  and 
dreams  of  what  it  may  ever  be. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  brave  men 
and  women  have  proudly  given  their 
lives  for  that  flag  and  for  all  that  it 
means.  Many  with  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism in  their  eyes  and  the  inspiration  of 
that  noble  flag  In  their  hearts  have 
nudied  Into  the  Jaws  of  death — Into  the 
aims  of  eternity.  Innumerable  others 
have  given  precious  portions  of  their 
bodies,  others  the  mysterious  stabilizers 
of  their  minds  and  yet  more,  all  the 
things  they  held  most  dear,  to  be  worthy 
of  that  flag  and  to  be  true  to  it.  On  a 
thCTiffft"d  battlefields,  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  in  the  dark  depths  of  every 
ocean,  and  in  the  skies  which  lie  about 
the  eartii,  brave  Americans  have  valued 
that  flag  above  life  and  limb  and  liberty 
and  an  else  they  valued.  That  flag,  to 
every  American  who  loves  his  country, 
who  is  grateful  to  it  for  its  manifold 
Ueaslngs.  shall  forever  be  the  symbol  of 
"one  nation  under  Ood.  indivisible  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  there  be 
those  In  our  land  to  whom  the  sentiments 
of  patriotism  are  not  sufBcient  restraint 
upon  their  hands  which  would  deflle  this 
flag,  upon  their  feet  which  would  tram- 
ple upon  its  noble  folds.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
Ueve  that  there  are  in  this  broad  land 
those  who  need  the  command  of  law  in- 
stead of  the  compulsion  of  patriotism  to 
make  them  attribute  to  our  flag  the  re- 
spect which  it  is  due.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, if  there  be  those  so  insensible  of 
the  sentiments  of  love  and  respect  of 
their  flag;  if  there  be  those  so  base  in 
their  Ingratitude  for  bU  that  this  land 
affords  them;  if  there  be  those  so  blind 
In  eye  and  mind  and  soul  that  they  do 
not  see  that  flag,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
this  glorious  Republic,  this  citadel  of 
freedom,  this  blessed  land,  which  more 
than  any  other  upon  the  earth  satisfies 
the  hunger  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and 
the  spirit:  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there, 
to  our  shame,  be  such  as  these  among 
us  then  let  us  no  longer  delay  in  laying 
upon  them  the  stem  admonition  of  the 
law  of  this  Republic  with  the  heavy 
penalties  it  provides.  Let  such  offenders 
Imow  that  this  Congress  will  not  tolerate 
the  desecration  of  our  flag.  Let  them 
who  would  desecrate  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  know  that  the  Congress 
which  created  Old  Glory  will  protect  it 
against  those  so  depraved  that  they 
would  deflle  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  aU  hope  and  pray 

that  by  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
we  shall  penalize  those  who  would  defile 
our  flag;  but  that  we  shall  also  call  forth 
a  new  burst  of  patriotism  from  all  the 
people  of  America;  that  we  shall  sum- 
mon our  fellow  Americans  to  a  new  love 
of  that  flag  and  a  new  dedication  to  all 
for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  by  quoting 
three  stirring  poems  about  our  beloved 
flag  which  will  quicloen  the  sentiments 
of  patriotism  In  every  loyal  American 
heart: 

Tom  Fijio  Goes  Bt 
(By  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett) 
Hats  oBl 

Along  the  street  there  oomes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rulBe  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky  I 
Hats  off  I 
The  flag  Is  passing  by  I 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  It  shines 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

HatsoSI 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  Is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-flgbts,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  yean  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  Increase; 
Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  revertnd  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  hocor, — all 
Uve  In  the  colors  to  stand  or  faU. 

HatsoSI 

Along  the  street  there  eomes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

HatsoSI 

The  flag  Is  pcMsing  byl 

YoTTB  Flag  a]«d  Mt  Flao 

(By   Wilbur   D.   Neablt) 
Tour  flag  and  my  flag. 

And  how  It  flies  to-day 
In  your  land  and  my  landl 

And  half  a  world  away  I 
Rose-red  and  blood-red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow-white  and  soul-white 

The  good  foi*fathers'  dream. 


Stand  bt  the  Flag 
(By  John  Nichols  WUder) 

Stand  by  the  flag  I  On  land  and  ocean  billow 
By  It  your  fathers  stood  unmoved  and  true. 

Living,  defended — dying,  from  their  pUlow, 
With  their  last  blessing,  passed  It  on  to 
you. 

stand   by   the   flag,   all   doubt   and  treason 

scorning  1 

Believe     with     courage     flrm,     and    faith 

sublime. 

That  it  will  float,  until  the  eternal  morning 

Pales  In  Its  glories  all  the  lights  of  Time! 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  supporting  passage  of  HJl.  10480,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag. 

With  all  the  national  publicity  given 
recent  flag-burning  and  flag-marring  In- 
cidents, it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  make  dese- 
cration of  the  flag  a  Federal  crime.  The 
burning  of  our  national  flag  at  a  so- 
called  peace  demonstration  In  New  York 
City  in  April  should  be  reason  enough 
for  Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  such 
shameful  and  despicable  incidents.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  vigorously 
recommending  passage  of  this  necessary 
anti-flag-abuse  bill. 

Hil.  10480  prescribes  a  moderate  pen- 
alty for  flag  desecration — imprisonment 
up  to  1  year  or  a  fine  up  to  $1,000,  or 
both.  I  would  have  been  more  satisfied 
with  the  stronger  penalty  provided  in 
my  bill,  HJl.  3925 — ^imprisonment  up  to 
5  years  or  a  fine  up  to  $10,000,  or  both. 
The  important  thliag,  however,  is  that 
we  are  passing  legislation  aimed  at  de- 
terring and  punlsliing  those  who  would 
desecrate  the  symbol  of  our  freedom  and 
proud  heritage.  In  this  manner  we  are 
protecting  the  flag. 

Last  Wednesday,  during  Flag  Day 
ceremorUes  here  in  the  House  Chamber, 
we  appropriately  honored  those  service- 
men who  know  what  our  flag  really 
means.  Seated  with  us  were  several  out- 
standing fighting  men  who  had  seen 
action  in  South  Vietnam.  They  are.  In- 
deed, our  Nation's  gallant  men — exem- 
plary citizens  who  have  valiantly  fought 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  for  which  the 
flag  stands. 

Contrast  their  demonstrated  patriot- 
ism with  the  antics  of  those  who  would 
bum  or  otherwise  mutilate  our  fiag. 

Last  week  marked  the  190th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the 
official  fiag  of  this  Nation.  This  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  passing  legislation  to 
insure  its  protection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  House.  As  a  co- 
author of  the  bill  under  consideration,  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  send  this  meas- 
ure to  the  President  for  his  signature  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  American  flag  Is  much  more  than 
a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
entire  United  States  and  the  traditions 
of  order,  freedom,  and  human  dignity 
which  our  coimtry  represents  and  Insures. 
Anyone  who  biuns  the  flag,  is  settmg  fire 
to  the  institutions.  beUefs.  and  laws  of 


our  Nation  as  well.  Anyone  who  ma- 
liciously defiles  or  mutilates  the  flag  is  not 
exercising  a  right  or  freedom  but  is  show- 
ing his  defiance  and  disrespect  for  free- 
dom and  rights  under  the  law.  He  de- 
stroys the  common  property  of  us  all. 

It  is  unquestionably  clear  that  demon- 
strations and  flag  burnings  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  lawless  and  disorderly 
movement  in  our  country  to  oppose  the 
U.S.  role  In  Vietnam.  It  is  also  unques- 
tionably clear  that  our  enemy  in  Vietnam 
has  made  great  use  of  these  flag  burnings 
in  their  propaganda  efforts. 

The  flag  is  also  the  embodiment  of  our 
American  civilization.  Contempt  for  it  is 
an  anarchistic  contempt  for  the  finest 
country  yet  made  by  man.  I  urge  that 
this  bill  be  approved. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  I  Inquire  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  1  minute  remEUnlng,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  6  minutes 
remaiiiing. 

Mr.  OAIiI.AOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  tall:  recently  about 
Samuel  Johnson's  famous — or  infa- 
mous— remark  about  patriotism  being 
the  last  ref'jge  of  scoundrels.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  intend  to  imply 
that  all  patriots  were  scoundrels;  rather, 
be  meant  that  when  aU  possible  disguises 
have  been  exhausted,  a  scoundrel  will 
wrap  himself  in  the  flag.  A  comparison 
may  be  made  with  those  who  disagree 
with  the  policies  of  our  country.  When 
they  feel  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
possible  avenues  of  dissent,  the  scoun- 
drels among  them  will  make  a  visible 
protest  by  burning  or  otherwise  desecrat- 
ing the  American  flag. 

Let  me  state  at  the  begiiuiing  of  my 
comments  that  I  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  in  the  militant  peace 
movement  are  Americans  first  and  dis- 
senters second.  Most  of  them  are  also 
quite  young  and  are  actively  in  revolt 
against  all  kinds  of  authority:  parents, 
police,  teachers,  and  their  country's 
leaders.  It  may  very  truly  be  said  that 
the  purpose  of  youth  Is  to  do  things 
which  outrage  their  elders.  The  cries  of 
rage  which  iiave  l>een  heard  around  the 
land  about  flag  desecration  incidents 
show  how  well  they  have  succeeded.  In 
many  cases,  these  incidents  are  a  further 
skirmish  in  the  war  between  the  genera- 
tions and  are  only  Indirectly  related  to 
the  protest  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  sense,  the  burning  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  may  be  viewed  as  an  extension 
of  the  current  habit  of  American  youth 
of  biuning  the  symbols  of  society.  We 
have  seen  how  draft  cards  have  been 
burned  and  it  does  not  take  much  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  predict  other  acts 
which  may  follow.  Those  fighting  for 
safer  automobiles  will  bum  their  driver's 
licenses;  credit  cards  will  be  burned  as  a 
protest  against  the  affluent  style  of  Amer- 
ican life;  social  security  cards  will  soon 
be  burned  as  a  protest  against  working 
for  a  living.  These  acts  are  frivolous 
when  compared  to  burning  the  American 
flag,  but  I  mention  them  in  an  attempt 
to  restore  a  little  balance  to  our  debate 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  more  in 


sorrow  than  in  anger.  Last  week  this 
House  witnessed  the  annual  Flag  Day 
ceremonies,  an  Impressive  and  soul-stir- 
ring display  of  pageantry  and  music.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  very  next  week 
we  are  compelled  to  psiss  a  bill  which 
will  prohibit  the  desecration  of  what 
we  so  wholeheartedly  honored  on  June 
14.  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  eloquent  words  which  have  tieen 
spoken  about  the  noble  history  of  sacri- 
fice that  has  made  the  American  flag 
the  symbol  of  freedom  and  hope  to  so 
many  people  around  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage used  by  some  of  my  colleagues  has 
tended  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  dissent 
with  disloyalty.  I  regard  it  as  an  out- 
rage that  our  flag  has  been  mutilated, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  us  to  descend  to  the  low  level  of 
taste  and  intelhgence  of  those  who  per- 
formed this  senseless  act. 

I  believe  that  those  who  would  deflle 
the  American  flag,  while  a  tiny  minority 
of  those  in  the  protest  movement,  do 
present  us  with  suflQclently  offensive  con- 
duct to  warrant  the  passing  of  this  bill. 
Too  many  Americans  have  given  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  to  defend  and  preserve 
this  Nation,  of  which  the  flag  Is  the 
visible  representation,  for  us  to  be  able 
to  regard  its  public  destruction  as  a  part 
of  the  continuing  and  legitimate  dialog 
over  national  policy. 

In  praising  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, we  can  not  continue  to  allow  prac- 
tices which  cast  contempt  on  the  flag 
under  which  dissent  is  allowed.  These 
people  are  not  only  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  symbolic  act  which  will  aid 
their  cause  and  a  stupid  act  which  will 
injan  their  movement,  they  also  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment. 

By  matdng  flag  burning  a  Federal 
crime  we  are  saying  that  we  have  all 
paid  a  price  for  this  flag,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Govenunent  and  is.  in  a  symbolic 
sense,  that  Government.  While  we  may 
criticize  the  man  who  holds  a  high  Fed- 
eral office,  we  must  still  continue  to  have 
respect  for  that  office.  In  the  same  sense, 
we  can  criticize  the  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  have  an  obligation  to 
have  respect  for  that  Government.  The 
flag  is  the  ultimate  representation  of  our 
Nation  and  it  must  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  handled  with  dignity. 

There  is  some  disagreement  about 
whether  the  flag  symbolizes  sentiment  or 
history.  I  believe  that  history  has  created 
a  sentiment — a  strong  surge  of  senti- 
ment— and  that  that  sentiment  is  em- 
bodied in  our  flag.  It  has  lieen  seriously 
said  that  the  fiag  is  only  a  piece  of  col- 
ored cloth.  We  would,  therefore,  have  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  is  only  a  piece 
of  paper  and  that  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House  are  only  old  buildings. 
What  nonsense.  We  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  hold  that  a  cross  is  merely  two 
sticks  nailed  together  or  that  a  swastika 
on  the  side  of  a  synagogue  is  merely  paint 
on  stone. 

The  most  important  thinkers  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  have  taught  us 
that  symbols  have  emotional  meaning. 
Those  who  would  have  us  reject  this  leg- 
islation claim  to  be  able  to  see  a  Uttle 


deeper  and  to  have  a  little  clearer  under- 
standing of  Americanism.  Well,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  look  even  deeper,  and 
possibly  even  beyond  Americanism. 
There  they  will  see  the  psychological 
truth  that  symbols  have  a  vital  meaning 
to  the  human  personality,  are  a  cohesive 
force  in  human  society,  and  frequently 
define  himianity  itself.  Toleration  of  dis- 
sent is  essential  in  a  viable  society;  but 
acts  which  attack  the  very  fabric  of  so- 
ciety miist  be  forbidden. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  it  Is  the  main  reason 
why  I  support  this  bill,  that  by  making 
fiag  burning  a  Federal  crime  smd  thus 
discouraging  and  punishing  it,  we  may 
be  able  to  introduce  a  cold  shower  of  t&ct 
into  the  hot  t>ath  of  emotionalism  that 
such  senseless  acts  create.  ' 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  10480,  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  Along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  In- 
troduced a  similar  bill. 

Recently  we  saw  on  the  same  day  in 
the  same  newspapers  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can yoimg  men  facing  danger  and  death 
in  Vietnam  and  pictures  of  other  Amer- 
ican yoiuig  men  burning  their  Nation's 
flag  in  the  safety  of  an  American  park. 
In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  a  law 
making  the  burning  of  draft  cards  a 
Federal  offense.  Should  not  the  burning 
of  our  flag  by  Americans  be  as  much 
a  crime  against  our  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple as  the  burning  of  draft  cards? 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this 
Nation  Is  the  right  of  dissent.  The  right 
was  established  by  oiu:  Founding  Fathers 
and  must  remain  inviolate.  However,  the 
right  of  dissent  from  particular  policies 
or  vrith  particular  Individuals  never  was 
intended  to  sanction  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  our  national  heritage  and  unites  all 
Americans  in  allegiance  to  the  RepubUc 
for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
would  prohibit  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag. 

It  provides  that  anyone  who  casts  con- 
tempt upon  the  national  emblem  by  pub- 
Ucly  mutilating,  defacing,  deflling,  burn- 
ing, or  trampling  upon  the  flag  shall  be 
punished  for  such  contemptuous  acts. 

There  is  in  this  bill  no  restriction  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  or  lawful  protest, 
no  Intent  to  deny  to  any  person  any  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  would  not  deprive  any  State 
of  its  present  Jurisdiction  over  any  of- 
fense against  the  fiag  which  Is  now  State 
law.  It  provides  for  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  several  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  over  offenses  against 
the  flag  of  our  coiintry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speculate  upon  the 
motives  of  those  who  practice  contemp- 
tuous actions  against  the  flag,  whatever 
form  or  shape  that  irreverent,  most 
reprehensible  conduct  may  take. 

To  me,  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  enact  this  law  is  elementary  and  fully 
Justifled  by  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  we 
would  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  and 
demand  of  our  respective  constituencies 
and  the  American  people,  il  we  fail  to 
pass  this  law. 
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Tbe  Nation  is  facing  serious  problems 
at  home  and  abroad  that  require  the 
unity,  loyalty,  and  unquestioned  alle- 
giance of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  class,  or  creed. 

TbiB  is  a  time  when,  above  all,  we  must 
support,  sustain,  and  uphold  the  national 
purpose,  security,  safety,  and  freedom. 

We  cannot  stand  by  idly  while  vlo- 
lenee.  civil  strife,  disorder,  and  disloyal- 
ty threaten  the  Nation,  and  cast  con- 
tempt and  hatred  upon  the  symbol  of 
our  liberties. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary 
and  well  Justified,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  enact  Itby  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  CABEUj.  ICr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  members  the  dire  necessity 
for  such  action. 

This  Is  in  opposition  to  the  statements 
made,  however  sincere  in  some  instances, 
by  those  opponents  who  question  this 
necessity. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  growing 
element  which  is  disdainful  of  all  pro- 
prieties of  conduct,  and  which  is  openly 
contemptuous  of  our  American  institu- 
tions and  of  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  these 
Institutions.  This  misconception  must  be 
corrected.  While  this  bUl,  when  finally 
enacted,  will  not  change  the  thinking  of 
all  Involved,  it  will  at  least  provide  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  di^lay  such  con- 
tempt in  public. 

Another  need,  and  an  important  one, 
b  to  prove  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  that  the  Congress  does 
not  condone  such  actions  and  will  ixot 
tolerate  their  continuation. 

While  it  Is  true  that  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  similar 
laws,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  concern,  thus  meriting 
Federal  prosecution. 

In  many  States  the  trial  Jury  not  only 
determines  guilt,  but  also  fixes  the  pen- 
alty. This  is  d<Hie  without  the  Jurors  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  the  record  or  prior 
convictions  of  the  accused.  Ilius  in  many 
cases  there  Is  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  by 
the  assessment  of  either  too  light  or  too 
severe  a  penalty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Under  the  Federal  judiciary,  the  Judge 
Is  in  possesslcHi  of  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  accused,  and  can  tailor  his  sentence 
accordingly. 

Should  the  accused  be  a  "mlsg\ilded 
kid"  as  so  many  would  have  you  believe, 
the  fine  and/or  Jail  term  can  be  tem- 
pered and  win  still  be  a  deterrent  to 
further  such  acts  and  an  admonition  to 
choose  different  companions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Judge  can 
assess  the  maximum  fine  of  $1,000 
and/or  the  maximum  Jail  sentence — 1 
year— against  the  professional  agitator 
and  anti-American. 

There  were  many  who  considered  the 
maxlmiim  penalty  far  too  lenient.  This 
would  appear  to  be  true,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  both  the  authors  and 
floor  managers  of  the  bill,  stlffer  pen- 
alties might  well  result  in  the  courts 
ruling  them  too  severe  for  the  crime 
Involved  and  thus  strike  down  the  act 
itself. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  could 
happen  to  the  bill  as  written. 
It  is  my  considered  (pinion  that  this 
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bill  in  no  way  abridges  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, or  right  to  dissent. 

To  the  contrary,  it  protects  those 
rights  by  preventing  abuses  of  them  by 
those  who  would  destroy  our  democracy 
by  tearing  down  its  institutions. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
great  majority  of  Americans.  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  extremes  to  which  an  ir- 
responsible and  immature  minority  have 
carried  their  disagreement  with  Amer- 
ican policy.  Burning  or  desecrating  the 
flag  is  a  particularly  offensive  means  of 
expressing  dissent,  because  the  American 
flag  is  the  truest  emblem  of  the  United 
States  and.  as  such,  deserves  respect. 

However,  in  considering  such  ill- 
tempered  and  indecorous  behavior,  it  is 
better  not  to  lose  our  temper,  but  to 
temper  our  response,  lest  we  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  very  condition  we  seek 
to  remedy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  voted  against  the 
so-called  flag-burning  bill,  because  in 
my  judgment  it  is  unnecessary,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unwise. 

rrNNXCESSABT 

First,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  all  SO 
States  have  adequate  laws  to  punish  the 
desecration  of  the  flag.  In  my  own  State 
of  Iowa,  the  statute  was  enacted  In  1917, 
and  the  need  has  not  yet  arisen  to  pros- 
ecute an  offender. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  necessary  national  police  force 
to  enforce  such  a  law.  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  to  go  to  the  time,  effort,  or 
expense  to  create  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion over  so  rare  and  local  an  offense. 

TTNCONSTrrOnONAI, 

Second,  as  a  lawyer,  I  agree  with  the 
11  law  professors  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  law  Is  unconstitutional. 
The  flrst  amendment  specifles : 
Congress  ahall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  oX  speech  ...  or  the  right  of 
the  people  ...  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
this  guarantee  extends  to  include  sym- 
boUc  forms  of  expression — picketing, 
demonstrating,  gesticulating,  and  the 
like. 

Free  speech  and  symbolic  dissent  may 
be  restricted  In  the  case  of  clear  and 
present  danger  to  national  security.  The 
witless  action  of  a  misguided  flag  burner 
scarcely  holds  that  threat. 

Additional  constitutional  questions  are 
raised  by  the  vagueness  of  the  bill's  lan- 
gxiage.  There  is  no  provision  requiring  the 
demonstration  of  "specific  intent"  to 
"cast  contempt  upon"  the  flag.  And  the 
law  is  so  written  as  to  include  not  Just 
the  flag  but  representations  of  the  fltig 
as  well. 

As  a  result,  a  citizen  could  be  found 
guilty  even  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
consequences  of  his  action. 

Further,  an  individual  could  be  pun- 
ished in  a  State  court  and  later  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  a  single  act,  and  it  would 
not  be  in  violation  of  the  double  jeop- 
ardy clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

T7NWISI 

Finally.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  unwise,   and  in  fact  cheapens 


rather  than  strengthens  the  values  which 
our  flag  and  this  great  Nation  represent. 

Totalitarian  nations  must  rely  on  co- 
ercion to  command  the  respect  and  main- 
tain the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  T*ie  police 
state  is  forced  to  admit  to  other  nations 
the  weakness  and  instability  of  its  regime 
by  refusing  to  allow  free  speech  or  open 
dissent. 

To  its  unique  credit,  the  American 
Government  has  retained  the  allegiance 
of  its  citizens  without  force  or  threat  for 
176  years.  To  compel  that  loyalty  now 
imder  law  would  only  confess  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  a  fear  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  flag  and  the  Nation 
it  represents. 

The  Soviet  Union  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  similar  legislation  7  months  ago. 
The  United  States  does  not  need  it. 

To  make  a  Federal  offense  out  of  iso- 
lated Incidents  is  to  magnify  the  cause 
of  the  irresiwnslble  and  inconsequential 
dissenter,  and  may  very  well  result  in 
Increasing  such  occurrences,  by  promis- 
ing false  martyrdom  or  by  provoking 
litigation  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law. 

I  have  generally  supported  the  U.S. 
position  In  Vietnam,  and  I  have  the  tiigh- 
est  respect,  admiration,  and  gratitude  for 
the  heroic  young  Americans  who  are 
fighting  there  in  defense  of  freedom. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
war  if  our  patriots  were  to  accomplish 
their  mission  in  the  battlefield  in  Viet- 
nam, only  to  discover  that  politicians 
had  legislated  away  their  freedoms  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  persuaded  by  the  argiunent  of  a 
young  soldier  in  Vietnam,  which  ap- 
peared in  Time  magazine,  page  5.  May 
26.  1967: 

We  soldiers  realize  that  dissent  may  be 
lengthening  the  war,  or  at  least  reducing  any 
Inclination  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
have  to  negotiate.  But  Congressmen  .  .  .  and 
others  who  try  to  stifle  dissent,  are  seeking 
to  destroy  one  of  the  very  freedoms  weYe 
defending.  We'd  rather  [have]  the  ab\ise  (of] 
these  freedoms  than  have  our  Congressmen 
limit  and  destroy  them. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
must  rise  above  the  emotionalism  and 
provocation  of  the  moment,  to  preserve 
long-term  constitutional  principles  over 
momentary  patriotic  fervor. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  fact  that  I  am 
numbered  among  those  who  support  the 
passage  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  10480,  being 
legislation  meant  to  protect  the  fiag  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  its 
desecration.  It  is  true,  as  some  have  con- 
tended, that  those  who  have  publicly 
mutilated,  burned,  or  scorned  this  glori- 
ous emblem  of  the  Nation  cannot  there- 
by injure  this  great  and  powerful  coun- 
try, beloved  by  the  vast  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  citizens.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Is  not  the  point.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  express  in  a  force- 
ful way,  by  provldhig  criminal  punish- 
ment for  those  who  desecrate  the  flag, 
the  massive  disapproval  of  the  great 
American  people  for  the  criminal  beha- 
vior of  those  persons  who  would  dishonor 
a  banner  of  such  beauty  and  glory,  a 
symbol  of  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  have  followed  its  colors  and 
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who  have  held  it  high  In  every  genera- 
tion and  on  every  American  battlefield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  fiag,  displayed  in 
these  congressional  halls,  was  the  fiag 
of  the  patriots  who  under  General  Wash- 
ington, at  Trenton,  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  trained  Hessian  soldiers  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  British  King.  That 
flag  inspired  them,  though  their  forces 
were  small,  their  weapons  antiquated, 
their  powder  supply  inadequate,  their 
armies  poorly  fed  and  poorly  clothed,  to 
endiu-e  8  years  of  unmitigated  warfare 
against  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  the  flag  of  those 
dauntless  Americans  who  wrecked  the 
rule  of  TripoU's  pirates  to  whose  mon- 
arch all  E^u-ope  had  contributed  ran- 
soms of  silver  and  of  gold.  It  was  the  flag 
of  Jackson  and  his  southern  riflemen, 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberty, 
who  drove  the  British  back  to  their  ships 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  the 
flag  which  emerged  from  the  cauldron  of 
civil  war,  a  fratricidal  struggle  between 
those  of  equal  bravery,  to  become  the 
banner  of  a  nation  then  united,  and 
united  now  and  forever.  It  was  the  flag 
of  those  who  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stormed  the  heights  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
and  won  the  independence  of  Cuba.  It 
was  the  flag  of  Dewey,  of  the  flotilla  of 
American  battleships  as  they  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  the  harbor  of  Manila. 
It  was  the  flag  of  the  battalion  of  death 
when  it  met  God  in  the  Argonne  on  the 
battlegrounds  of  international  carnage. 
It  was  the  fiag  of  soldiers  brave  and  true 
who  died  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
and  restored  the  liberty  of  France.  It 
was  the  fiag  raised  above  Iwo  Jima.  It 
was  the  fiag  of  the  heroes  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge  who  fought  and  died  in  Korea.  It 
is  the  flag  of  coiu-ageous  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans who  for  UB,  for  liberty,  for  democ- 
racy face  death  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  before  us  upholds 
and  honors  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  flag  Americans  adore. 
And  may  God  bless  and  preserve  the 
purest,  greatest  flag  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  commend  all  of  the  speakers  who 
have  spoken  on  this  legislation  today.  I 
believe  we  have  heard  some  very  eloquent 
statements,  and  in  that  description  I 
^Ish  to  include  the  remarks  of  those  who 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  there 
is  a  great  pubUc  demand  for  this  legisla- 
tion, as  all  of  us  know.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  this  legislation  from  the  boys 
who  are  flghting  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  American  public.  This 
legislation  does  not  go  simply  against 
words;  it  goes  primarily  against  conduct, 
and  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
some  of  the  decisions  to  which  some  of 
those  who  have  spoken  in  opposition 
have  made  reference.  This  is  sound,  con- 
structive legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  have  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
In  presenting  this  legislation  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  considered  all  of 
the  testimony  that  was  presented,  and 
out  of  the  00  bills  which  were  Introduced 
the  committee  tried  to  develop  what  we 
thought  was  the  best  bill  that  could  be 
reported,  and  we  came  up  with  a  bill 
that  has  had  the  joint  sponsorship  of  all 
but  one  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  as  we  go  into  the 
5 -minute  rule  that  the  Members  will  re- 
member that  we  have  put  a  great  deal  of 
study  into  this  bill,  and  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  not  propose  amendments  that 
will  weaken  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   10480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 33  of  tlUe  16,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  701  thereof,  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  700.  Desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States;  penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  casts  contempt  upon  any 
flag  of  the  United  St&tes  by  publicly  mutUat- 
Ing,  defacing,  defiling,  or  trampling  upon  It 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  term  "flag  of  the  United  States' 
as  used  in  this  section,  shall  mclude  any 
fiag.  standard,  colors,  ensign,  or  any  picture 
or  representation  of  either,  or  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  either,  made  of  any  substance  or  rep- 
resented on  any  substance,  of  any  size 
evidently  purporting  to  be  either  of  said 
fiag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  a  picture  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  either,  upon  which  shall  be 
shown  the  colors,  the  stars  and  the  stripes, 
m  any  number  of  either  thereof,  or  of  any 
part  or  parts  of  either,  by  which  the  aver- 
age person  seeing  the  same  without  delibera- 
tion may  believe  the  same  to  represent  the 
flag,  standards,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  tbe 
part  of  Congress  to  deprive  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  of  Jurisdiction  over  any  oSense 
over  which  it  would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the 
absence  of  this  section." 

See.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  m- 
sertlng  at  the  beginning  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"S700.  Desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States;  penalties." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  3  of  Utle  4,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Act  cf  February  8,  1917, 
chapter  34,  39  Stat.  000  (section  22-3414  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code) ,  are  amended 
by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  each 
the  following:  ";  or  who,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  publicly  mutUate. 
deface,  defile  or  defy,  trample  upon,  or  cast 
contempt,  either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any 
such   flag,   standard,   colors,   or   ensign," 

(b)  The  Act  of  February  8,  1917.  chapter 
34,  39  Stat.  900  (section  22-3414  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code) ,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  "(a)"  before  the  flrst  sentence 
thereof  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  MThoever.  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  casts  contempt  upon  any  Sag, 
standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  publicly  mutilating, 
defacing,   deflUng,   or   trampling   upon   any 


such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  further  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRKIAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

counrrnx   amznsicents 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  "deflling,"  Insert 
"burning.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  17,  after  "deflling,"  Insert 
"burning.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT        OFFERED       BT        MR.       BOGEBS        O* 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  which  is  a 
technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocxbs  of 
Colorado:  On  page  3,  lines  1  through  19, 
strike  Section  3  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
new  Section  3,  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  title  4,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  from  tbe  flrst 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ';  or  who, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  pub- 
licly mutilate,  deface,  deflle  or  defy,  trample 
upon,  or  cast  contempt,  either  by  word  or 
act,  upon  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors, 
or  ensign,  '." 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  statement  earlier  I  pointed 
out  that  the  real  piuix)se  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  delete  all  reference  to  the 
act  of  February  I,  1917,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

The  only  law  today  appUcable  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  subject  of 
flag  desecration  Is  found  in  title  ^<  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  bUl  does  amend 
that  provision.  The  deletion  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in 
section  3  wiil  not  make  any  substantial 
change  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ta- 
tend  to  vote  for  this  legislation  because, 
frankly,  I  could  care  less  how  long  a 
man  Is  Incarcerated  who  desecrates  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  I  rise  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  state  the 
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dangers  in  passing  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  rise  not  for  the  reasons  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yortc  or  the  gentleman 
from  CBllfomla.  Our  phlIos(H>hle8  are 
poles  apart.  I  do  not  question  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  11  law  professors  whom  the 
gentleman  from  California  cited. 

But  the  argument  that  a  Vietcong  sym- 
pathizer has  the  right  to  bum  the  flag 
and  desecrate  the  flag  of  this  country,  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  In  my  opinion  not  the  argument  of 
a  civil  libertarian — it  is  the  argument  of 
a  civil  libertine. 

It  is  a  philosophy  that  is  saturated  all 
too  deeply  with  the  seeds  of  anarchy.  It 
is  a  philosophy  that  spells  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country. 

I,  too,  agree,  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  you 
cannot  legislate  patriotism  and  I  think 
that  this  body  would  be  making  a  mis- 
take If  It  feels  that  by  passing  this  leg- 
islation it  would  be  getting  to  the  roots  of 
the  real  problem. 

For  178  years  there  has  not  been  on 
the  statutory  books  of  the  United  States 
of  America  a  criminal  statute  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  think  we 
should  ask  the  question.  Why  have  we 
not  had  such  a  law?  The  answer  Is  very 
simple:  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
have  such  a  law  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  would  have  happened  10  or  20 
years  ago  if  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  had  the  audacity  to 
bum  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  I  believe  we  all  know  what 
would  have  happened.  He  would  not  have 
been  tMe  to  leave  the  scene  of  the  burn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity since  I  have  been  in  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  people  who  are 
desecrating  the  flag  because  of  my  com- 
mittee asdgnments  and  I  feel  that  we 
have  overlooked  a  very  Important  point. 

Show  me  a  child,  for  example,  who  has 
not  been  subjected  to  discipline  and  I  will 
show  you  a  child,  99  times  out  of  100, 
who  will  have  no  love  or  respect  for  his 
parents. 

The  same  is  true  of  certain  citizens  who 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  fair  and  firm  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Love  and  respect  for  country  are  con- 
comitants of  fair  and  firm  discipline. 

Perhaps  the  real  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  now  concerned  lies 
in  more  diligent,  fair,  and  firm  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  now  on  the  books. 

Mr,  Chairman,  our  citizenry  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  should  harken  to 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  great 
lover  of  liberty  and  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty. 
every  well-wiataer  to  his  proeperlty,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
In  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the 
country  •  •  •  Let  every  man  remember  that 
to  violate  the  law  la  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  hla  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his 
own  and  hla  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  lawa  be  breathed  by  every  American 
motber,  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap— let  it  be  taught  In  ■cboota.  In 
semlnarlea  and  In  ooUegea;  let  U  be  written 
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in  primers,  speUlng  books,  and  In  almanacs; 
let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
In  legislative  h&Us,  aod  enforced  In  courts  of 
Justice.  And,  in  abort,  let  it  become  the  po- 
litical religion  of  the  Nation;  and  let  the  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and 
gay,  of  all  sexes,  tongues  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its 
altar*.  •  •  • 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling,  such  as  this, 
shall  universally,  or  even,  very  generally 
prevail  throughout  the  nation,  vain  wlU  be 
every  eflort,  and  fruitless  every  attempt, 
to  subvert  our  natiotial  freedom. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  think 
we  have  solved  the  problem  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  and  that  laxity  In 
the  enforcement  of  laws  already  on  the 
books  does  not  prevail  In  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFESED    BT     Mt.    CORMAN 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CoaMAN: 
Strike  all  the  language  on  page  l,  lines  8 
and  9,  and  on  page  a,  lines  1  and  a,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a)  who- 
ever with  Intent  to  oast  contempt  upon  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  publicly  mutilates, 
defaces,  defiles,  bums,  or  tramples  upon  It 
BhaU  be  fined  not  mpre  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  second  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  its 
purpose  would  be  to  bring  into  conform- 
ance that  law  in  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  would  apply  in  the  balance  of 
the  Nation.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  other  amendment  be 
considered  with  this? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  two 
amendments.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  other  amendment? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
phraseology  except  that  It  will  apply  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  on  page  3. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  was 
deleted  in  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
request. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire,  is  the  phraseology  on  lines  14 
through  19.  page  3,  stricken  from  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page  3. 
line  14,  (b)  ? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  has 
been  stricken. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  this  amendment  does  is  clarify  the 
Intent  necessary  to  obtain  a  conviction 
under  this  statute.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  additional  view»  filed  by  myself  and 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Wioanrs,  Mr.  Rails- 


back,  Mr.  Smtth,  and  Mr.  Bbstks.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester] 
has  been  helpful  In  drafting  the  language 
for  this  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  says  that 
one  must  Intend  to  do  the  burning  or  the 
trampling,  but  when  we  get  to  the  con- 
temptuous p>ortion  of  the  act,  that  con- 
tempt may  be  found  either  in  the  actor 
or  in  the  observer.  I  suggest  this  Is  bad 
law. 

This  law  is  extremely  broad  in  the  kind 
of  conduct  that  it  finds  to  be  a  crime. 
We  think  of  the  very  dramatic  picture 
we  saw,  where  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
clearly  and  obviously  was  the  flag  of  this 
Nation,  is  being  contemptuously  and  dis- 
respectfully burned.  But  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  cover  much,  much  more  than 
that,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  clearly 
to  spell  out  that  the  actor  himself  must 
have  a  contemptuous  heart  or  must  have 
Intent  to  cast  contempt  on  the  flag  or 
something  which  it  symbolizes. 

It  was  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  this 
is  a  question  for  the  jury.  This  is  not 
accurate.  We  write  the  law  which  will 
lead  to  the  instructions  which  the  Judge 
gives  to  the  jury.  If  we  want  to  punish 
only  those  people  who  Intend  to  cast  con- 
tempt on  the  flag  or  who  in  a  contemptu- 
ous way  perform  these  acts,  then  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  spell  It  out.  It  ought  to 
be  clear  that  the  judge  must  instruct  the 
Jury  that  intent  to  cast  contempt  must 
be  found. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Intent.  If  a  person  bums 
a  flag  and  he  states  that,  "It  was  not 
my  intent  to  cast  contempt  upon  that 
flag,  but  simply  to  protest  the  war  In 
Vietnam,"  I  say  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  we  could  have  no  convic- 
tion, because  the  contempt  that  he  holds 
is  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  this  Is 
merely  a  means  he  is  using  to  express 
that  contempt. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  5  minutes.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  I  will  answer  it. 

The  answer  is.  He  would  be  guilty,  be- 
cause he  would  be  burning  the  flag  which 
symbolizes  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  intends  to  cast  contempt  on  the 
foreign  policy,  and  he  would  be  clearly 
guilty  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further,  unless  the  gentleman 
has  a  question.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  THONfPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  a  question.  Under  the  language 
of  the  gentleman,  is  it  speclflc  and  In- 
tentional contempt  Intended,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  flag,  when  he  had  no  Intent 
to  cast  contempt  on  the  flag  but  only  to 
protest  some  other  policy  of  the  country? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  answered  that  the 
flag  symbolizes  many  things.  It  sym- 
bolizes our  foreign  policy.  For  some  of 
us  It  also  symbolises  the  UJS.  Supreme 
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Court.  Any  time  a  person  burns  that 
flag  intending  to  cast  contempt  on  any- 
thing which  the  flag  symbolizes,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  suggest  we  should  not  in  passing  a 
law  have  a  provision  which  covers  so 
many  acts  but  which  does  not  require 
an  Intent  to  perform  an  act  we  object 
to.  The  thing  we  object  to  Is  not  the  burn- 
ing of  the  physical  flag  itself,  it  is  the 
burning  of  the  flag  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  contempt  upon  It  or  something 
which  it  symbolizes. 

This  ought  to  be  punished,  but  we 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  we  want  to 
find  the  contempt  In  the  mind  of  the 
actor,  not  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

Mr.  CKT.T.KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Without  this  amend- 
mend.  conceivably  the  bill  could  cause 
the  conviction  of  a  person  who  was  In- 
nocent. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  committee  language  that  It 
could  cause  the  conviction  of  a  person 
who  Intended  to  bum  the  flag  but  had 
no  contempt  for  the  flag  and  intended 
none,  if  people  observing  It  had  con- 
tempt for  the  flag. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  weakness  In  the  bill. 
I  believe  the  committee  Intends  to  pun- 
ish only  those  who  perform  an  act  with 
contempt  in  their  hearts.  This  language 
would  clarify  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CKT.T.KR.  The  question  of  Intent 
Is  always  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 
The  Jury  would  have  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances. 

K  we  do  not  adopt  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  or  something  akin  to  It,  a 
Judge  would  have  to  so  construe  the 
words  of  the  statute  as  to  indicate  to 
the  Jury  that  the  intent  could  be  spelled 
out  of  what  those  viewing  the  Incident 
considered  to  be  contempt;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

First  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
the  language  is  explicitly  clear,  when  it 
says,  on  line  8,  "whoever  casts  con- 
tempt." 

That  person  Is  In  a  process  of  doing  a 
positive  action. 

This  Is  not  a  new  approach  to  the  situa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  statement  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  in  Peo- 
ple against  Stephen  Radich.  A  specific 
intent  was  not  required  In  the  statute  of 
the  State  of  New  York  where  there  was 
a  prosecution  of  Radich.  The  court 
stated  as  follows: 

In  our  opinion  the  language  of  the  statute 
Involved  here  is  not  so  vague  as  to  violate 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  seems  to  us  clear  enough  to 
apprise  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
M  to  what  it  permits  and  what  It  prohibits. 

That  Is  what  wIU  happen  here.  This 
bill  will  prohibit  the  casting  of  contempt 


by  public  destruction  of  the  flag  In  the 
manner  outlined. 
The  court  went  further  and  said: 

If  he  wishes  to  approach  the  brink  of  what 
is  prescribed,  he  necessarily  gambles  on  an 
adverse  finding  by  the  court.  Since  we  find 
the  statute  to  constitute  "malum  pro- 
hlbltxmi,"  no  criminal  intent  to  violate  It 
Is  prerequisite  to  conviction. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  follow  the 
language  here,  we  are  following  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  subconmilttee 
and  In  the  full  committee  we  were  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  clear-cut  act  which  would 
spell  out  the  punishment.  That  is  what 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  put  in  the 
words  "cast  contempt"  by  publicly  de- 
stroying the  flag. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  to  do,  which 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  It  prohibits  the 
various  acts  of  public  destruction  of  the 
flag.  It  will  be  clear  to  all  that  he  who 
takes  afiOrmatlve  action  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flag  Imows  what  he  is  doing 
and  should  be  punished. 

With  that  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  appropriate  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
compel  us  to  climb  up  a  hill  to  whose 
top  we  climbed  and  from  which  we  came 
down  many  times  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  This  same  amendment 
was  offered  In  the  full  committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  happened  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, because  I  am  not  a  member  of  It. 
I  take  It  from  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  It  was  probably  offered. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
respond  to  that?  I  am  pointing  out  that 
this  same  amendment  was  offered  and 
defeated  in  the  full  committee.  Was  it  of- 
fered and  defeated  In  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  I  do 
not  think  it  wm  offered  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. May  I  point  out  that  we  dis- 
cussed it  thoroughly  and  tried  to  spell 
out  In  the  language  that  was  in  the  bill 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  offensive  action 
was  the  individual  who  cast  contempt 
and  as  he  cast  contempt  moved  In  the 
direction  of  destruction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  sat  as  a  member  of 
the  subconamittee,  and  it  was  my  orig- 
inal idea  that  this  was  necessary  lan- 
guage, but  after  due  consideration  and 
after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  Attorney  General,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  add  the  word  "intent"  was  really  to 
put  undue  burden  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  not  express  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  that  It  was  unnecessary  so 
far  as  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
concerned. 

I  think  that  the  form  of  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Attorney  General, 
which  we  have  before  us  In  this  Chamber 
now.  Is  good  and  we  should  not  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  As  I  said,  this  amend- 
ment and  others  like  it  to  weaken  the 
bill  were  offered  before  and  defeated  by 
the  full  committee.  I  am  opposed  to  It. 


I  would  also  be  opposed  to  amend- 
ments to  Increase  the  penalty  to  5  years 
and  $10,000. 1  am  for  a  bill  that  at  least 
tries  to  Impose  a  penalty  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  no  more 
nor  less  In  coiuiectlon  with  the  nonspec- 
ifylng  of  intent  than  all  laws  on  the 
subject  of  crimes  of  violence.  As  I  said 
in  the  opening  discussion  the  rule,  you 
can  take,  for  instance,  the  crime  of  as- 
sault and  battery.  You  have  gradations 
of  It.  Then  you  have  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  such  as  when  one  man 
cuts  another  man  or  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill.  The  only  thing  that  the  district 
attorney  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  has 
to  prove  is  that  one  man- assaulted  an- 
other one.  Let  us  say  one  man  punches 
another  man  in  the  nose  or,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  aggravated  battery  or  battery  with 
Intent,  one  man  stuck  a  kzdfe  through 
another  man's  body.  That  physical  act 
supplies  the  Intent.  It  Is  sufOclent  to 
prove  that  a  man  knifed  another  Indi- 
vidual to  prove  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man Is  implying  that  the  performance  of 
an  act  Implies  Intent? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
am  saying  the  only  necessary  proof  is  to 
prove  what  the  statute  requires. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  your  point 
is  that  the  courts  normally  would  hold  a 
person  must  have  had  some  Intent  pre- 
vious to  that  time? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  if  that  is 
so,  what  Is  the  harm  of  spelling  It  out  In 
the  statute? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Because  you  would  have 
an  impossible  case  to  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  If  some 
kind  of  intent  has  to  be  demonstrated 
anyway,  what  is  the  harm  of  defining  it 
in  the  statute? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  up  to  the  judge. 
The  judge  in  instructing  the  Jury  will 
read  the  statute  and  wlU  tell  the  jury 
that  in  order  to  convict  you  must  find 
that  the  defendant  performed  the  fol- 
lowing acts:  He  committed  acts  of  overt 
violence,  that  is,  he  tore,  defiled,  or 
burned  a  flag.  But,  not  only  did  he  do 
that,  he  did  it  in  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  will  further 
say.  "If  you  find,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
this  defendant  did  that,  that  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
and  you  shall  find  him  guilty.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  And  the  only  thing 
he  did  was  to  Insult  the  flag  and  call  it  a 
dirty  rag,  that  is  not  specified  and  you 
must  find  him  innocent." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chalrinan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wnus]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chatrnum,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WniilS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  To  put  It  very 
simply,  the  difference  between  the  bin 
without  the  amendment  and  the  hill  with 
the  proposed  amendment,  la  that  If  you 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment.  Its 
adoption  woiOd  place  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  prosecution  to  prove  a 
specific  intent. 

Yes;  to  prove  a  specific  point,  because 
we,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier  before,  you 
can  under  a  criminal  statute  distinguish 

between  general  and  specific  Intent 

Mr.  WILLIS.  And  general  intent;  that 

is  right.    

Mr.  WHTTENER.  And.  before  you  get 
to  the  Jury,  under  the  amendment,  the 
State  or  the  prosecution  would  have  to 
offer  evidence  to  show  the  specific  intent, 

to  wit 

Mr.  WILLIS.  And.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man win  agree  that  the  same  law  book 
that  says  that  also  says  that  crimes  may 
be  committed  without  the  showing  of 
specific  intent.  Every  law  student  knows 

that.       

Mr.  WHTTENER.  However,  most  crim- 
inal statutes  do  not  specify  or  use  the 
word  '^tent." 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHITENEB.  In  the  case  of  mur- 
der and  many  other  crimes 

Mr.  WIUJB.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  And  in  the  case  of 
other  statutes  the  word  "intent"  is  never 
used,  yet  the  law  requires  that  it  be 
proved. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  But.  may  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  the  "intent" 
that  has  happened  many  times  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  are  talking  about 
emitemptuous  treatment  of  the  flag. 

We,  on  this  floor  some  years  ago,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  were  talking 
about  dvll  and  criminal  contempt.  We 
debated  that  Issue  here  for  days  on  end. 
Ibe  gentlemen  now  who  would  want  to 
amend  and  take  the  position  which  has 
required  many  years  of  experience  to 
establish  criminal  contempt,  without 
using  the  word  "Intent"  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  statutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  debating  a  bill  in 
the  last  Congress,  which  was  chal- 
lenged over  the  question  of  whether  It 
was  necessary,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  my  good  friend,  Governor 
Tuck,  told  a  story  about  a  man  In 
California  who  received  a  telegram 
saying  that  his  mother-in-law  luul  died 
and  wanting  to  know  whether  she  should 
be  cremated,  buried,  or  put  in  a  vault. 

The  man  in  California,  acoordlng  to 
C3ovemor  Tuck,  wired  back  and  said, 
"^ake  no  chances;  do  all  three." 

The  bill  which  is  now  pending,  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  sponaon  and 
wMcb  I  support,  I  understand  Is  also 
su]nx>rted  by  the  author  of  thta  amend- 
ment. 
In  criminal  statutes  regarding  murder 
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and  statutes  regarding  assault  there  is 
little  ambiguous  about  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion, but  there  is  something  ambiguous 
about  the  act  of  burning  the  flag.  If  the 
American  Legion,  for  example,  in  a  cere- 
mony to  lay  flags  to  rest  bums  the  flags, 
it  Is  an  act  of  the  highest  kind  of  proper 
patriotism.  However,  if  somelxKiy  not 
with  intent  to  demonstrate  patriotism  or 
respect  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  a  person  who  wants  to  protest  the 
Vietnam  war  by  burning  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  he  Is  not  merely  disre- 
specting the  policy  in  Vietnam,  he  is  dis- 
respecting the  U.S.  flag  Itself. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  an  act  which 
can  be  more  than  one  thing. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
himself,  when  beginning  the  debate  to- 
day, used  the  very  words,  "It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  do  thus  and  so." 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  or  anybody  in  this  Com- 
mittee, wants  anybody  to  go  to  Jail  in  this 
coimtry  who  did  not  Intend  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
for  the  crime  of  caiting  contempt  upon 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on 
that  point? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  intent  very 
clearly  were  to  cast  contempt  upon  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  not  upon 
the  flag,  do  you  feel  that  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances the  language  in  the  Corman 
amendment  would  still  permit  a  prose- 
cution? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  it 
is  impossible  to  cast  contempt  upon  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  without  at  the 
same  time  casting  contempt  upon  the 
United  States,  and  It  Is  Impossible  to  cast 
contempt  upon  the  United  States  of 
America  by  burning  the  flag  without  at 
the  same  time  casting  contempt  upon  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  by  this  amendment  the  defendant 
carries  in  his  vocal  chords  his  own  ab- 
solute defense;  that  by  merely  denying 
tiiat  he  committed  the  act  with  intent 
to  show  contempt  for  the  flag  of  the 
United  Sates,  a  defendent  could  unlock 
the  cell  door.  I  would  suggest  that  no 
defendant  sits  in  judgment  of  himself. 
Any  defendant  is  permitted  to  defend 
himself  imder  all  circumstances,  and  say 
whatever  he  can  for  himself,  but  from 
his  acts  and  the  circumstances  around 
his  acts  are  inferred  by  the  jury  the  in- 
tention of  his  acts. 

This  amendment  is  a  matter  of  clarifi- 
cation. 

There  are  people  in  this  House  who 
support  this  bin — as  I  do — who  are  in 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  bill  un- 
der this  language. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  clarifying 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  this  amendment  is  presented  in 
order  to  avoid  accidental  prosecution? 
For  example,  during  the  Flag  Day  pro- 


gram that  we  witnessed  last  week,  and  at 
the  time  the  ceremonies  were  held  in  this 
Chamljer,  if  by  some  chance  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  or  one  of  the 
members  in  the  gallery  had  thrown  this 
program  into  the  wastebasket,  or  had 
torn  it  up,  is  there  not  a  possibility  that 
there  would  have  been  a  prosecution 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  for  such 
an  act  without  the  requirement  intent? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  certainly  agree  wttli 
that.  And  I  would  say  that  that  Is  not 
a  silly  example.  When  somebody  cites  an 
example  that  seems  to  be  ridiculous  as 
an  example  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  have  a  ridiculous  in- 
tent. 

It  raises  a  question  of  whether  the 
language  in  a  bill  is  clear  enough  to  pre- 
vent a   ridiculous  interpretation. 

That  is  the  problem  here  and  I  hope 
we  shall  clear  up  the  ambiguity. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised  that  If 
the  parliamentary  situation  permits,  and 
assuming  the  pending  amendment  fails, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BiKSTER]  will  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
sert the  word  "knowingly"  immediately 
preceding  the  words  "casts"  on  the  first 
page  of  the  bill. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Blester  amendment  wlH  accom- 
plish what  those  who  have  criticized  the 
present  bUl  seek,  and  yet  wiU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  vice  which  many  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  heard  the  evidence  to  be 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

In  general,  criminal  offenses  are  di- 
vided into  two  categories  which  the 
courts  have  chosen  to  call  "malum  pro- 
hibitum" and  "malum  In  se." 

"Malum  In  se"  is  defined  in  Black's 
dictionary  as  a  wrong  in  itself— an  act 
or  case  involving  Ulegality  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  transaction,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  natural,  moral,  and  public  law. 

Ordinarily  with  respect  to  this  offense 
defined  in  "malum  in  se,"  an  intent  must 
be  established  by  the  prosecution. 

The  other  category  is  defined  in  Blacks 
as  a  wrong  prohibited— a  thing  which  is 
wrong  because  it  is  prohibited. 

As  the  courts  have  consistently  held, 
those  offenses  falling  in  that  category 
do  not  require  proof  of  a  specific  Intent. 

To  refer  to  the  case  quoted  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  on  the  committee  ear- 
lier; namely,  the  case  of  People  against 
Radich,  which  arose  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  refer  flrst  to  the  language  of  the 
statute  and  call  your  attention  to  its 
similarity  with  the  language  of  the  bUl 
pending  before  the  House. 

It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 
Any  person  who  *  *  •  d.  Bbtdl  publicly 
mutUate,    deface,    defUe,   or   titty,    trample 
upwn,  or  cast  contempt  upon  either  by  words 
or  act.  or  •  •  • 

The  decision  of  the  court  In  the 
Radich  case  was,  and  I  quote: 

since  we  find  the  statute  to  ooostltute 
"malum  prohibitum."  no  criminal  Intent  to 
violate  it  Is  prerequUlte  to  conviction. 

Citing  the  case  of  People  against  Boxer, 
that  case  reads  in  part: 
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An  offenu  "malum  prohibitum"  Is  not  nat- 
uraUy  an  evil,  but  becomes  so  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  forbidden,  •  •  •.  These 
types  of  statutes  do  not  make  the  liability 
of  the  accused  depend  upon  knowledge  or 
even  upon  negligence.  It  makes  his  Uabmty 
dependent  upon  the  prohibitive  act.  •  •  • 
The  law  on  this  subject,  therefore.  Is  that 
an  act  "malum  prohibitum"  is  not  excused 
by  Ignorance,  or  a  mistake  of  fact  when  a 
specific  act  Is  made  by  law  indictable  Irre- 
spective of  the  defendant's  motive  or  Intent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  which  wiU  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BixsTZR]  win  make  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Innocent,  the  inad- 
vertent and  the  ceremonial  act  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  intentional  act  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  wlU 
accomplish  what  most  Members  seem  to 
be  seeking. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  a  very  law- 
yerlike approach  to  this  question.  I  think 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Is  rejected,  as  I 
believe  it  wiU  be,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  Just 
mentioned  would  serve  the  purpose,  to 
require  knowledge  of 'the  contemptuous 
nature  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  per- 
son who  desecrates  the  flag  and  yet 
would  permit  a  general  Intent  to  op- 
erate as  distinguished  from  the  speciflc 
Intent  which  would  be  required  In  the 
alternate  amendment. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  say  in  response,  the 
gentleman  has  demonstrated  his  usual 
perspicacity  and  insight. 

SUBSl'Il'UTB    AKKNDMZirr    OFfTBKD    BT 

VM.  Bmrm 

Th&  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BusTSR]. 

Mr.  BIE8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CobmamI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bxesteb  as  a 
subsUtute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Coemam:  On  Page  1,  Une  8,  after  the 
word  "Whoever"  Insert  the  word  "know- 
ingly-. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  covered  essentially  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  lias  demonstrated  from 
his  language,  what  he  has  had  to  say 
here,  another  essential  purpose,  and  that 
Is  to  isolate  the  concept  of  knowledge  or 
scienter,  as  it  is  known  in  the  law,  In 
the  mind  of  the  actor. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
House  would  not  wish  to  pass  a  biU 
which  involves  as  serious  a  subject  as  this 
without  t)eing  certain  that  no  innocent 
party  could  be  convicted  and  without 
being  certain  that  the  party  who  is 
charged  is  charged  with  knowingly  doing 
the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 

I  would  also  refer  to  the  sUtement  of 
th:;  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
f  Mr.  RoGEKsl ,  who  said  that  the  man  who 
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Is  being  charged  with  the  offense  of  dese- 
crating the  flag  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

AU  I  ask  is  that  we  Insert  the  word 
"knowingly"  before  the  word  "desecrate" 
so  that  It  Is  set  forth  clearly  In  the  blU. 
It  can  do  no  harm.  It  wlU  clarify  the 
situation,  and  it  does  not  Involve  the 
problems  which  have  been  referred  to 
earUer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  offered  is  a  good  one. 
It  woulo  do  no  harm,  and  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  use  of  the  word 
"knowingly"  would  clarify  this  entire 
situation  and  would  prevent  an  Innocent 
man  from  getting  into  the  toils  of  the 
law.  It  would  mean  that  an  act.  In  order 
to  be  deemed  offensive  imder  the  statute, 
must  Involve  proof  that  the  perpetrator 
of  the  act,  no  matter  what  It  is,  know- 
ingly did  the  act  with  a  view  to  defiling 
or  otherwise  doing  something  that  is  del- 
eterious to  the  flag.  For  that  reason  I 
gladly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  original  amendment  that  I  offered. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  accept  the  suljstitute. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  shall 
withdraw.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
would  correct  the  defect  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  which  I  spoke  In  my  separate 
views  included  in  the  committee  report. 
I  indicated  my  support  of  the  legislation, 
and  now  can  support  the  legislation  even 
more  heartily.  My  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  clarify  and  accordingly 
strengthen  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Bifr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
substitute  If,  In  Inserting  the  word 
"knowingly,"  it  might  be  somewhat  easy 
for  someone  who  desecrates  the  flag  to 
allege  insanity  as  a  defense?  What  about 
users  of  alcohol,  dope,  and  USD? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Insanity  could  be  al- 
leged as  a  defense  in  any  criminal  case. 
It  is  a  defense  even  in  a  case  of  treason. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a  matter  of 


personal  privilege  for  myself  and  for  my 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  this  House  a  de- 
famatory and  hlghty  Insulting  letter 
which  was  placed  In  the  record  on  page 
48  of  the  hearings  on  HJl.  271,  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary.  This 
was  a  letter  submitted  by  one  Aanm  E. 
Koota,  district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  His  letter  referred  to  a 
recent  court  decision  by  a  distinguished 
Jurist  in  my  State,  a  Harlan  Pidte 
scholar  smd  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  a  former  legislator, 
a  much  decorated  veteran  of  Worid  War 
n,  and  a  member  of  the  famous  442d 
Infantry  Battalion,  which  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  the  most  decorated  unit  in 
all  of  American  military  history. 

This  case  involved  a  student  from  the 
State  of  New  York  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii's  East-West  Center 
who  had  drawn  a  large  caricature  of  the 
flag  with  dollar  signs  for  stars  and  the 
stripes  dripping  as  with  blood.  The  stu- 
dent was  arrested  under  State  law  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  show  contempt  for 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  Judge 
after  reviewing  the  case  ruled  that  the 
drawing  was  symbolic  of  the  defendent's 
feeling  about  certain  mllctes  of  his 
country,  but  that  he  did  not  Intend  by 
his  drawing  to  dishoiwr  the  flag  wMch  to 
him  sOn  symbolized  everything  that  he 
loved  and  honored  about  America. 

Mr.  Koota  in  trying  to  dismiss  the  legal 
significance  of  this  case  said  in  his  letter: 

Although  it  Is  true  that  the  act  in  the 
latter  case  was  condoned  by  the  court  as  sym- 
bolic speech,  we  must  realise  that  the  back- 
ground of  the  State  of  HawaU  is  Xkot  as 
steeped  in  the  same  spirit  of  Americanism  as 
are  the  other  states  of  the  l7nion.  HawaU 
has  a  foreign  Ideology  as  Its  background  and 
that  Is  probably  explanatory  of  the  Court's 
attitude. 

By  this  outrageous  statement  the 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  Americanism  of 
my  entire  State  has  l>een  impugned,  as 
weU  as  that  of  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Honorable  Masato  Doi.  the  JudffB  in  this 
case  whose  learned  opinion  took  tremen- 
dous courage  and  conviction  to  write. 

This  is  precisely  the  outrage  that  wiU 
I)e  perpetrated  by  this  biU  on  aU  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  conform  in  ideas  or 
laeliefs  or  color  of  skin  or  shape  of  their 
eyes  or  nose. 

A  disagreement  on  what  we  tieUeve  to 
be  the  real  meaning  of  our  Constitution 
win  lead  to  emotional,  irrational  accusa- 
tions like  Koota's  that  the  reasons  for 
disagreement  is  due  to  lack  of  love  of  our 
country  or  lack  of  Americanism. 

According  to  Attorney  Koota  I  wonder  : 

How  many  generations  must  we  be 
Americans  to  t>e  steeped  with  this  spirit 
of  Americanism  with  which  he  believes  he 
la  possessed?  Can  it  be  said  that  only 
Hawaii  has  a  foreign  ideology  as  its  back- 
ground and  not  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  or  any 
city  in  this  country  where  its  people  are 
of  immigrant  stock? 

We  feel  that  same  pride  when  otir 
oolors  are  presmted,  our  skin  like  yours 
rises  in  goose  pimples  at  the  playing  of 
the  national  anthem,  our  eyes  like  yours 
wept  as  many  tears  over  the  death  of  our 
late  President  Kennedy,  our  blood  as  bem 
shed  in  three  wars  for  the  defmse  of  our 
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country  and  Is  now  being  shed  again  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  willing  to  match  the  love  and  de- 
votion to  our  countiy  of  the  peoide  of 
my  State  whose  only  difference  Is  the 
color  of  their  skins,  with  any  group  of 
people  anywhere  In  America. 

The  greatness  of  oiu*  country  lies  in  our 
people,  diverse  and  of  all  possible  Immi- 
grant backgrounds,  who  are  bound  to- 
gether by  their  common  love  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  No  law  is  needed  to  require 
this  loyalty;  no  punishment,  not  even 
confinement  In  wartime  relocation  camps 
with  complete  denial  of  due  process,  can 
obliterate  this  loyalty. 

The  love  for  our  countiy  cannot  be 
destroyed;  the  Nation  cannot  be  Injured 
by  the  mere  burning  or  defiling  of  one 
flag.  America  stands  for  too  much  that  is 
a  tribute  to  freedom  that  no  few  foolish 
acts  of  contempt  can  dishonor  its  great- 
ness. Rather  these  childish  tantrums  now 
cast  only  ridicule  upon  the  perpetrators 
of  this  Insane  and  Irrational  behavior. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  few  ex- 
tremists in  our  society  endanger  the 
honor  of  this  country;  if  they  truly  do, 
then  no  mere  $1,000  fine  or  year  In  Jail 
would  be  punishment  enough. 

Ramsey  Clark,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  commenting  on 
this  blU  states: 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
Infringement  of  free  speech.  To  make  It  a 
crinle  If  one  "defies"  or  "casts  contempt  .  .  . 
either  by  wco'd  or  act"  upon  the  national  flag 
la  to  risk  Invalidation.  This  broad  language 
may  be  too  vague  under  standards  of  con- 
stitutional law  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
criminal  action.  Such  language  reaches 
toward  conduct  which  may  be  protected  by 
First  Amendment  guarantees,  and  the  courts 
have  found  vagueness  In  this  area. 

I  stand  four-square  behind  our  At- 
torney General  and  more  particularly 
behind  the  honored  Jurist  of  my  State 
whose  Americanism  has  been  questioned 
because  he  chose  to  place  the  Constitu- 
tion above  his  own  popularity  and  to 
ignore  the  passionate  demands  of  people 
who  seek  to  punish  all  off-beat  conduct 
without  regard  for  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

America  is  not  a  country  which  needs 
to  punish  Its  dissenters  to  preserve  Its 
honor.  America  is  not  a  cotmtry  which 
needs  to  banish  Its  atheists  to  preserve 
Its  religious  faith.  America  Is  not  & 
country  which  needs  to  demand  con- 
formity of  Its  people,  for  Its  strength 
lies  In  all  our  diversities  converging  in 
one  common  belief,  that  of  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  as  the  essence  of 
our  country  and  the  real  honor  and 
heritage  of  our  Nation,  which  no 
trampled  flag  can  ever  symbolically 
desecrate. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  against  or 
even  vote  against  this  bill,  but  when  my 
Americanism  has  been  challenged  and 
that  of  the  people  of  my  State,  by  per- 
sons who  see  only  disloyalty  In  dissent, 
then  I  must  rise  to  voice  my  faith  and 
my  belief  that  America  is  too  great  to 
allow  its  frenetic  fringes  to  curb  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  liberty,  which 
are  the  cornerstones  of  our  democracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mrs.    MINK.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIEIMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — it  is  now  6  o'clock.  We  have  de- 
bated this  bill  under  general  debate,  and 
I  believe  anyone  could  say  whatever  he 
possibly  might  want  to  say  in  5  minutes. 
I  will  not  in  this  particular  Instance 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  this  a  student  at  the  State  De- 
partment's East-West  Cultural  Center, 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes,  Kent;  Noel  Kent. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  What  did 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  say  about 
that  student? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  that  student.  I  only  quoted  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  bum 
has  already  received  a  tremendous 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  he 
is  out  there  in  Honolulu  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  ranting  and  raving  against  our 
President  and  creating  difiQculties  for  us 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  he  Is  en- 
titled to  have  a  dime  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  spent  on  him,  a  bum,  who  hung 
up  a  phony  American  flag  made  of  dollar 
signs.  That  is  the  reason  the  case  against 
him  was  dismissed.  It  was  not  a  flag.  I  do 
not  know  what  Infonnatlon  Judge  Koota 
may  have  had  on  this  case.  This  is  the 
first  I  learned  he  bad  any  connection 
with  it.  He  is  the  district  attorney  of  my 
hometown  and  a  highly  capable  and 
distinguished  American.  But  I  know 
enough  about  Mr.  Kent  to  know  that  he 
should  have  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  State  Department's  East- West 
Center.  The  punishment  accorded  him, 
of  refusing  to  let  him  go  to  Thailand,  was 
by  no  means  sufficient.  Here  is  his  rec- 
ord: 

Noel  J.  Kent,  ORANrtE,  East-West  Center 
($150  PER  Month)   Graduate  Stttdent 

10/22/65:  Letter  to  Editor  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser; 10/22/65:  Letter  to  Editor  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin:  States  subject  took  part  In 
march  against  our  government's  Vietnam 
poUcy,  which  he  terms  "callous  of  the  Viet- 
namese i>eople  as  a  pawn  for  our  poUctes — 
'our  obsession  with  Peking-plotted  conspira- 
cies— ."  He  accuses  "right-wing  elements" 
communications  media,  etc.  of  having  "circu- 
lated the  myth  of  Cominunlst  Involvement  in 
the  demonstrations,  etc." 

10/65:  Assisted  former  University  of  Ha- 
waii student  Peter  Lombardl  In  forming  a 
new  campus  club,  "Student  Partisan  Alli- 
ance", which  they  d«Bcrlbed  as  hard  left. 
Attempted  to  hold  "draft-card  burning"  ral- 
ly on  campus,  but  were  rained  out. 

11/23/65:  Letter  to  Editor,  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser: Says  the  U.S.  and  President  do  not 
desire  peace,  but  are  determined  to  fight  "on 
behalf  of  the  small  and  ruthless  military 
(8V)  cUque "  guilty  of  "brutaUty,  cor- 
ruption, etc." 


1/7/66:  Letter  to  Editor,  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser: Denouncing  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
among  other  things  for  being  "an  apologist 
for  his  boss's  mistakes." 

2/5/66:  Was  among  small  crowd  of  demon- 
strators at  the  alrpwrt  when  President  John- 
son arrived.  Kent  carried  sign  reading  "Mur- 
derer Go  Home". 

2/6/66:  Marched  with  same  group  In  front 
of  hotel  where  President  and  South  Viet- 
namese Premier  Ky  staying,  carrying  same 
sign. 

2/10/66:  Letter  to  Editor,  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser: Sarcastically  thanks  police  for  protec- 
tion at  airport,  lies  about  actions  of  crowd  of 
"patriots"  there,  etc. 

3/1/66:  Schedules  campus  rally  to  protest 
Viet  policy,  lists  himself  as  Vice-President  of 
Student  Partisan  Alliance. 

3/3/66:  Both  Honolulu  newspapers  report 
on  rally  on  the  2nd,  at  which  Kent,  Peter 
Lombardl,  Gary  Okamoto  and  George  Sarant 
displayed  a  home-made  replica  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  wblcb  had  dollar  signs  instead  of 
the  stars,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage, 
put  up  a  Viet  Oong  flag.  Kent  was  main 
speaker.  Lied  about  airport  incident  saying 
"hundreds  of  servicemen  turned  on  about  30 
of  us".  Actually  there  was  only  one  airport 
Incident  Involving  only  one  Coast  Guards- 
man who  was  detained  by  the  police.  An  Air 
Force  ofllcer  who  Is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity Jumped  up  on  stage,  tore  down  the  Viet 
Cong  flag,  and  wanted  to  speak  La  defense  of 
U.S.  policy.  Kent  refused  and  told  him  to 
"go  get  his  own  rally." 

3/21/66:  Kent  set  up  another  rally  at  the 
University  again  displaying  the  Viet  Cong 
flag,  and  replica  of  an  American  flag  (dollar 
signs  for  the  stars,  and  what  he  said  were 
daggers  covered  with  blood  instead  of  the 
stripes) .  A  girl,  members  of  whose  famUy  are 
serving  In  Vietnam,  tore  down  the  Viet  Cong 
flag  and  was  ripping  it  when  Kent,  Sarant, 
Peter  I.ombardl  and  Anthony  grabbed  her 
and  forced  her  off  the  stage.  Several  students 
went  to  her  rescue,  and  some  minor  scuffling 
and  heckling  ensued.  In  answer  to  a  query 
from  a  student  In  the  audience.  Where  Is  the 
American  fUg?  Kent  repUed,  "Thia  is  the 
American  flag — etc."  On  stage  also,  were  signs 
saying  "Impeach  Johnson"  and  one  with 
swastikas  saying  "get  rid  of  LBJ  and  his 
fascist  running  dogs."  Kent  and  Lombardl 
were  shortly  arrested  for  violation  of  a  State 
law  prohibiting  desecration  of  the  American 
flag,  and  are  out  on  ball,  awaiting  hearing 
on  March  29. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  can  only  respond  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  by  saying  the  matter  was  placed 
before  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  de- 
cision was  that  the  student  involved 
would  be  deprived  of  the  continuation  of 
his  program  at  that  Center.  He  is  no 
longer  at  the  East-West  Center. 

I  feel  that  the  Issues  which  we  are  now 
facing,  which  are  before  the  House,  go 
beyond  the  conduct  of  one  particular 
student  at  an  institution.  I  regret  very 
much  that  Mr.  Koota  placed  this  state- 
ment In  the  record  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  impugned  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizens  of  my  State,  because  one 
judge  had  this  opinion  that  the  kind  of 
conduct  evidenced  by  this  student  from 
the  State  of  New  York  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii  was  protected  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewomsui  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  MmK]  for  her  splendid  statement 
this  afternoon.  I  deplore  the  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  anyone  that  the  citizens 
of  Hawaii  or  the  Judiciary  of  the  great 
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state  of  Hawaii  are  any  less  patriotic 
than  the  citizens  or  Judiciary  of  any  other 

State. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  point  the  gentle- 
woman was  making  when  she  rose.  She 
was  not  addressing  herself  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  to  the  statement  that  Hawaii 
was  less  steeped  in  patriotism  than  the 
other  States. 

All  of  us  are  Immigrants,  whether  in 
the  newest  of  the  50  States  or  the  oldest. 

This  is  the  genius  of  America. 

I,  too,  was  dismayed  to  read  the  attack 
by  the  district  attorney  of  Kings  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Hawaiian  Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds 
that: 

The  background  of  the  State  of  Hawa*<  is 
not  as  steeped  in  the  same  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism as  other  states  of  the  Qnlon.  Hawaii 
has  a  foreign  Ideology  as  its  background 
and  that  Is  probably  explanatory  of  the 
Court's  attitude.  (Hearings  p.  48.) 

The  imderlying  assumption  that  one 
State  or  group  of  people  are  not  as  pa- 
triotic as  another  because  of  diversity 
of  cultural  heritage  or  differences  In 
geography  is  shocking  especially  coming 
from  one  who  comes  from  one  of  the 
great  American  melting  pots. 

Hawaii,  Just  as  is  New  York  City,  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  melting  pot 
of  diverse  cultures  aiid  backgrounds. 
This  is  a  primary  source  of  America's 
strength. 

Under  the  Constitution  one  who  has 
most  recently  acquired  cltlzensliip  stands 
on  the  same  level  with  a  descendant  of 
the  first  immigrants,  the  Pilgrims.  So  the 
most  recently  admitted  State  to  the  Un- 
ion Is  assuredly  equal  in  rights,  duties, 
and  patriotism  as  the  first  13. 

It  is  to  recite  the  obvious  that  America 
was  created,  built  and  continues  to  be 
nurtured  by  "foreigners"  and  their  ideas. 
No  where  has  this  tradition  been  greater 
than  In  the  city  of  New  York.  How  Is  it 
then  that  Hawaii,  her  people  and  her  Ju- 
diciary Is  less  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
Americanism?  Certainly  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  no  more  foreign  than  those 
Immigrants  who  settled  in  other  States 
from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  or  the  Pilgrims. 

Not  only  does  this  statement  imply 
that  one  State  has  less  status  than 
others,  but  It  attacks  one  of  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism, that  of  freedom  of  one  indi- 
vidual to  express  that  which  may  sound 
foreign  to  another. 

I  am  surprised  that  an  officer  of  the 
Judiciary  would  attack  the  couil's  de- 
cision on  grounds  of  the  "background  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii"  rather  than  upon 
the  legal  merits. 

Expression  assumes  many  forms. 
Whether  the  act  protected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Hawaii  is  constitution- 
ally protected  expression  will  ultimately 
be  decided  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the 
highest  duty  of  any  patriotic  American 
is  to  express  his  opinion  when  he  feels 
that  his  country  Is  taking  a  wrong  path. 
It  Is  especially  Important  in  periods 
when  passions  concerning  particular 
policies  run  high  that  opposing  opinions 
be  given  the  highest  possible  protection. 
The  suggestion  that  the  people  and 


the  Judicial  system  of  Hawaii  are  im- 
patriotic  is  not  only  the  very  antithesis 
of  this  duty,  but  It  violates  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  equality  of  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  I  Intend  to  support  the  bill, 
which  is  very  important  and  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  10480, 
the  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag. 

The  bill  as  amended  meets  all  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  feared  possible 
violations  of  free  speech.  The  bill  does 
not  prohibit  verbal  attacks  on  the  flag. 
The  bill  contains  no  inhibition  of  the 
right  to  dissent  or  to  speak  against  the 
flag  as  part  of  a  protest  against  any 
aspect  of  American  policy.  The  bill  would 
not  punish  those  who,  by  accident  or  in- 
advertence, do  physical  damage  to  the 
flag. 

The  bill  would  not  displace  State  Ju- 
risdiction over  those  who  desecrate  the 
flag.  But  it  would  give  Federal  authori- 
ties the  power  to  step  in  where  States 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  proper 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

This  bill  has  one  speclflc  purpose — 
to  stop  desecration  of  the  American  fiag 
by  giving  this  national  symbol  the  uni- 
form protection  of  Federal  law.  Know- 
ingly burning,  trampling,  defiling,  de- 
facing and  mutilating  the  American  fiag 
are  specific  acts  of  destruction  which  can 
and  should  be  punished  by  Federal  law. 

Public  Law  77-829,  "The  Flag  Code," 
states  that  "no  disrespect  should  be 
shown  to  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  but  no  penalties  have  been 
prescribed  for  noncompliance  with  this 
regulation.  HJl.  10480  merely  completes 
the  Flag  Code  by  spelling  out  the  mean- 
ing of  "disrespect"  and  fixing  penalties 
to  Insure  enforcement.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  Important  measure. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  conclude 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  shall  not  require  5  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  to  one  or  two  matters  I 
believe  need  to  be  covered  as  a  matter  of 
determination  of  legislative  Intent. 

The  substitute  says  "knowingly."  In 
the  Radich  case  the  phrase  "or  cast  con- 
tempt upon"  was  a  separate  part  of  the 
statute  at  the  end.  The  statute  there  up- 
held prohibited  the  willful  doing  of  cer- 
tain speclflc  acts,  one  of  which  was  "or 
casts  contempt  upon." 

What  l8  frrong  with  this  bill  in  its 
present  form — and  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  later  to  remedy  the  objection- 
able language — ^Is  the  phrase  "casts  con- 
tempt upon." 

What  ought  to  be  in  the  law  here  is 
that  "whoever  willfully  and  publicly 
mutilates,  bums,  defiles,  or  tramples 
upon  the  fiag"  commits  the  offense. 


The  term  "casts  contempt  upon"  Is  not 
necessary. 

Take  the  language  of  the  bill  at  the 
present  time,  in  line  8,  page  1,  appears 
the  phrase: 

Whoever  casts  contempt  upon  any  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  publicly  mutilating. 

Is  this  a  legislative  flat  that  commis- 
sion of  the  act  itself,  "casts  contempt"? 
Is  this  a  statement  in  the  bill  that  the 
act  of  publicly  mutilating,  defacing,  de- 
filing, or  burning  or  trampling  Is  the 
equivalent  of  casting  contempt  upon  the 
flag?  We  do  not  reaUy  know.  In  the 
amendment  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cor- 
man]  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a 
defendant  should  intend  to  C|LSt  con- 
tempt upon  the  flag.  Proof  of  this  would 
be  necessary  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Suppose  a  defendant  says  he  does  not 
have  any  intentkm  of  casting  am  tempt 
upon  or,  imder  the  substitute  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  does  not  know 
that  there  Is  contempt  cast  on  the  fiag 
and  is  acting  only  from  the  most  serious 
motives — and  strangely  enough  there  are 
people  who  believe  this — from  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  the  fiag  is  a 
symbol  of  a  national  course  of  conduct 
to  which  he  seriously  objects.  Imme- 
diately there  are  almost  lnsui>erable  ob- 
stacles in  attempting  to  prosecute.  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  provide  that  anyone 
who  mutilates,  defaces,  defiles,  bums,  or 
tramples  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  willfully  and  in  public,  commits  a 
misdemeanor.  That  is  the  malum  prohib- 
itum act  referred  to  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BixstesJ  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CosiCAir]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  Ls 
on  the  amendmoat  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  California  [Mr.  Cobmah]  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bns- 
ter]. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXMnSCENT  OITEKES  BT  KK.  KORmCST 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  actually  have  two 
amendments  at  the  desk  both  relating  to 
the  same  subject  matter,  that  is.  the 
question  of  the  penalty.  The  first  one 
amoids  section  (a). 

Mr.  HOSME31.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  amendments  have  not  been 
read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  IkCr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  R(X>ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
know  the  gentleman  told  me  his  amend- 
ment Intends  to  Increase  the  penalty  in 
the  Federal  law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  That  is  right.  And  I 
am  doing  the  same  thing  in  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  as  it  pertains  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  that,  and  I  point 
out  It  Is  not  In  the  bill.  We  struck  it  out. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.   All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  second 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kornigat:  On 
page  3,  Une  2,  strUe  out  "$1,000"  and  Insert 
"tlO.OOO";  strike  out  "one  year"  and  insert 
"Ave  years". 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  my  amendment  Is  very 
simple  and  I  will  not  take  the  entire  5 
minutes.  What  it  does  simply  is  to  raise 
the  punishment,  that  is.  the  maximimi 
punishment,  from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  and 
the  imprisonment  from  1  year  to  5 
years.  My  purpose  in  offering  this 
amendment  is  twofold.  The  first  is  I 
foresee  and  believe  that  in  certain  in- 
stances the  amoimt  of  penalty  in  the 
original  bill  is  too  little.  It  is  less  than 
the  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor  in  most 
States.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  my  idea 
that  the  penalty  in  this  bill  should  con- 
form to  the  penalty  that  was  prescribed 
in  an  act  we  passed  in  the  89th  Congress 
making  it  a  violation  for  those  who 
knowingly  destroy,  or  bum,  a  draft  card. 
Certainly  it  does  not  make  good  sense 
to  me  to  say  that  it  is  less  offensive  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  contemptu- 
ously destroy  or  desecrate  our  flag  than 
to  bum  a  draft  card.  This  is  not  a  mini- 
mum penalty.  It  is  not  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty. It  merely  provides  for  a  maximum 
punishment  that  a  Judge  can  impose 
upon  a  convicted  defendant. 

I  can  certainly  foresee  where  there 
will  be  cases  in  which  the  Judge  would 
need  more  latitude  than  is  prescribed  In 
this  bill,  and  that  is  a  $1,000  fine  and  1 
year  in  prison. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
because  it  will  strengthen  the  bill  and 
make  it  conform  to  similar  offenses. 

B«r.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Ke«]. 

li£r.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American 
people  rebel,  and  quite  properly  so,  when 
they  see  by  the  news  media  Incidents  of 
contempt  for  our  flag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  all  Members  of  the  VS.  Congress, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  are  be- 
ing held  responsible  by  our  constituents 
for  permitting  such  public  destruction 
of  our  flag  to  continue  on  without  pro- 
viding adequate  punishment. 

Mr.  Chahman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  strengthen  the  bill. 

Tills  amendment  will  make  crystal 
clear  the  strong  feeling  of  respect  of  the 
American  people  for  our  flag.  We  can  do 
no  less  than  approve  this  amendment. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornigat],  for  offering  this  amendment 
and  am  happy  to  support  this  construc- 
tive measure. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  ad(M>tion  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 

KORNXGAT]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes  allocated  to  me  imder  my  pro 
forma  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  merely  point 
out  the  fact  that  in  our  home  state  of 
North  Carolina,  a  State  where  we  have 
the  Uniform  Flag  Act,  our  legislature  in 
its  wisdom  has  provided  punishment  not 
to  exceed  a  $50  fine  and  not  more  than 
30  days  in  prison.  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  from  which  our  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kbb],  halls,  the  punishment  is  no  less 
than  a  $5  fine  and  not  more  than  $100 
and  not  more  than  30  days'  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  which  our  committee  has  reported 
out  carries  pimishment  which  exceeds 
the  punishment  now  prescribed  in  all  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  similar  conduct 
with  reference  to  our  flag,  except  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Montana,  New  Jersey 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  punish- 
ment is  adequate.  If  there  is  excessive 
punishment,  it  may  breed  acquittals 
rather  than  convictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  penal  provisions  of  our  bill  are  more 
suitable  than  those  provided  for  In  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  dear  friend   from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.   KORNEGAT]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  who  has  Just  spoken.  The 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  colleague 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  KORNEGAY]  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment is  proof  evident  that  he  is  very, 
very  strongly  for  this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  law- 
yer for  41  ytars  and  I  think,  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  would  be  a  bad  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  time  and 
time  and  time  again  that  when  you  make 
the  penalty  too  severe,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  many  convictions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  very  at- 
mosphere any  defendant  prosecuted  un- 
der this  bill  will  try,  through  his  lawyer, 
to  tell  the  Jury  that  the  punishment  Is 
excessive. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemaa  I  regret  that  I  can 
not  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  KornsgayJ. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  bill,  but  I 
Just  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  we 
are  in  here  with  the  wrong  legislation. 
What  we  need  to  bring  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  before  this 
House,  is  a  bill  saying  that  no  Federal 
Judge  may  serve  longer  than  10  years 
without  reappointment  and  recon- 
firmation. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  that  if 
it  were  not  for  some  of  the  decisions 
handed  down  by  some  of  these  Judges 
we  would  not  have  so  much  contempt  for 
law,  and  so  much  contempt  for  the  flag 
and  so  much  general  anarchy  in  this 
country. 

I  heard  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
speak,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  resent 
any  implication  about  the  patriotism  of 
anyone  from  Hawaii,  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  because  I  know  the  record  of 
the  442d,  and  I  know  the  record  of  Sen- 
ator Inouye.  and  the  other  men  who 
fought  in  it. 

But  the  gentlewoman  said  do  we  need 
to  punish  dissenters?  Not  necessarily, 
but  we  do  not  mean  to  let  dissenters! 
anarchists,  and  minorities  run  the  coun- 
try, and  that  is  what  our  Federal  courts 
have  been  doing.  Take  the  decision  on 
the  schools  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
I  do  not  know  this  Judge,  but  I  have 
taught  school,  and  I  was  trained  to 
teach,  and  I  will  say  that  a  moron  would 
know  that  you  cannot  adequately  teach 
children  unless  you  can  group  them 
according  to  ability,  because  if  you 
have  the  worst  and  the  best  in  the  same 
class  one  or  the  other  is  going  to  get 
neglected. 

Now,  I  never  met  this  Federal  Judge 
who  could  not  get  by  their  own  Senator 
in  his  own  State,  and  who  sort  of  was 
foisted  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  they  did  not  have  any  place 
that  would  take  him,  and  the  District 
was  sort  of  helpless.  As  he  said  in  his 
decision,  they  do  not  have  self-govern- 
ment, and  they  had  no  defense  against 
him.  He  supplants  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  196-psige  opinion  saying 
exactly  what  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  do  down  to  what  pupils  shall  be 
sent  where,  and  what  teachers  are  sent 
where,  and  that  you  cannot  have  an 
ability  grouping.  And  when  you  have 
that,  then  you  are  Just  getting  a  condi- 
tion of  having  the  Federal  courts  nmning 
this  coimtry  into  anarchy,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  democracy. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  bring  out 
such  a  bill  It  will  pass  this  House  over- 
whelmingly, and  it  will  be  the  best  piece 
of  legislation  this  country  has  had  in  the 
last  175  years. 

I  believe  everybody  in  a  democracy 
ought  to  come  up  for  review  once  in  a 
while.  Congressmen  do  every  2  years. 
What  Is  wrong  with  that?  I  do  not  say 
judges  should  only  serve  for  10  years;  I 
Just  say  they  should  have  to  be  reap- 
pointed and  reconfirmed. 

I  l)elieve  all  of  us  ought  to  think  about 
that,  and  if  we  had  that  bill  on  the  books 
we  would  not  have  to  be  here  at  6:20  In 
the  the  evening  trying  to  pass  laws  to 
protect  our  flag  from  being  burned  and 
trampled  upon. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it;^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
gentleman's  request  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  solely  or  with  reference  to  all 
debate  on  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMif  Jf .  The  gentleman's  mo- 
tion adopted  by  the  Conunittee  was  with 
reference  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  KorneoayI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kornecat), 
there  were— ayes  40,  noes  155. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

MIENDMCNT  OFmiD  BT   MR.   1CT7XPHT   ON  KIW 
TOUC 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mukprt  of 
New  York:  On  page  3.  after  line  19,  Inaert  the 
fonowlng  new  sections: 

"Sic.  4.  Wboever  aells  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  or  an  article  Incorporating  all  or  part 
of  such  flag  (<x  representation  thereof), 
knowing  that  after  sale  such  flag  or  article 
Is  Intended  to  be  used — 

"(1)  other  than  as  an  emblem  of  the  na- 
Uonal  sovereignty  of  the  United  Statee.  and 

"(3)  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
spect which  should  be  accorded  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  shaU  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  prohibit  the  exportaUon  from 
the  United  States  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  m  any  case  in  which  he  determines 
that  the  use  for  which  such  flag  is  intended 
after  such  exportation  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  respect  which  should  be  accorded  the  flag 
of   the   United   States. 

"(b)  Whoever  exports  a  flag  or  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  a  prohibition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  pur- 
«uant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  fined  not 
not  more  than  sa.600  or  Imprisoned  fw  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  reserves  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtTRPHY]  Is  recognized  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  incorporates  lan- 
guage that  was  in  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced in  1957.  It  also  incorporates  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  will  give  you  two  Instances  to  show 
you  the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 

A  longshoreman  in  New  York  detected 
American  flags  that  had  been  baled  and 
marked  as  rags  being  exported  to  West 
Germany  to  an  industrial  plant  obvi- 
ously for  industrial  uses. 

There  was  no  city  law,  no  State  law. 
and  no  Federal  law  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  that  bale  of  flags.  The  only 
thing  that  prevented  it  from  taking  place 


was  that  the  longshoremen  refused  to 
load  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  ship  until 
the  manifest  was  changed. 

Those  rags,  incidentally,  were  baled 
in  Valley  Porge,  Pa. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  A 
constituent  of  mine  called  me  and  said 
that  she  went  to  purehase  a  Jacket  for 
her  son  and  she  found  the  Jacket  lined 
with  American  flags.  That  was  not  an 
isolated  instance.  There  were  hundreds 
of  garments  like  the  one  I  have  In  my 
hand  on  the  racks.  We  find  that  hap- 
pening In  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  or  at 
least  give  some  sanction  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
the  U.S.  fiag. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  insist  upon  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  legislation 
we  are  considering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  No 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  pending  bill  deals  with  the 
desecration  of  the  flag.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  not  germane  because  It  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  issuance  of 
orders  by  the  President  relative  to  the 
exportation  of  goods,  et  cetera.  The 
Chair  holds  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane,  and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMKNDMENT   OrFXKKD   BT    KK.    KtTKPHT    OF 
NrW    TORS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The   Clerk   read   as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Muxprt  of 
New  York:  On  page  3,  after  Une  19,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sxc.  6.  (a)  Chapter  115  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■■  ■§  2392.  Public  display  of  flag  of  hostile 
foreign  government  prohibited. 
"  'Whoever,  during  any  period  when  the 
United  States  U  engaged  In  a  declared  war 
or  armed  confUct.  flies,  parades  with,  or 
otherwise  publicly  displays  the  flag,  or  a 
reasonable  facsimUe  thereof,  of  the  foreign 
govenunent,  body,  or  group  engaging  the 
United  States  in  the  war  or  armed  conflict, 
with  Intent  to  incite  or  encourage  resistance 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  conflict  by 
the  United  States  or  to  promote  or  solicit 
support  for  the  cause  of  the  enemies  engag- 
ing the  United  States  In  the  war  or  conflict, 
shaU  be  flned  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  flve  years  or 
both.' 

"'(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  116  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  Item: 

"  'i  2392.  Public    dlspUy   of    flag   of   hostUe 
foreign  government  prohibited.' " 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  make  a  point  of  order  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  not  germane  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes,  Mr. 


Chairman.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment  came  before  the  committee  in  my 
testimony.  It  is  an  extension,  and  I  think 
It  can  be  closely  tied  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
Qttillen]  earlier  In  the  House  today 
when  he  referred  to  the  Central  Park 
demonstration.  Most  i>eopIe  saw  the 
U.S.  flag  being  burned,  but  they  did  not 
notice  the  nine  or  10  other  flags  which 
were  iiags  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  I  think  It  is 
inflammatory  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
say  nothing  about  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  to  have  these  acts  take 
place. 

I  hope  that  the  Chairman  will  accept 
the  amendment  and  make  the  iienalties 
in  the  amendment,  as  I  Indicated,  as 
strong;  for  the  public  display  of  a  flag 
of  a  hostile  foreign  government  as  they 
are  for  desecrating  the  American  flag, 
so  that  the  Americans  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  will  not  be  confronted 
with  enemy  flags  being  flown  and  pa- 
raded here  in  public  demonstrations 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  r^uiy 
to  rule.  The  pending  bill  deals  with  the 
desecration  of  the  American  flag.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  deals  with  the  dl^lay  of 
a  foreign  flag.  Therefore,  the  Chair  holds 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill  and  all  remaining 
amendments  C(»iclude  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Colorado  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  concluded  In  10  min- 
utes. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend- 
ments, I  inquire,  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  advised 
by  the  Clerk  that  there  are  two  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself 
be  concluded  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Colorado  moves  that  all  debate  on  the 
{lending  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
conclude  in  15  minutes. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDUKT    OFIXSKD   BT    MK.    WTMAM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtican  :  Strike 
out  the  first  three  lines  of  section  700(a)  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  Whoever,  not  acting  under  color  of 
law,  shall  willfully  and  pubUcIy  mutilate,  de- 
file, burn  or  trample  upon  any  flag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  WymakI. 
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Ihe  CHAntMAW.  li  tbere  objeetkn  to 
tbe  nwMt  ot  ttw  cenOeman  from 
CmUftunlar  

Mr.  TALOOTT.  Mr.  fih^twiBTi.  i 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ob)eetkm  is  beard. 

M^.  MoCXiORT.  Ur.  Cbalmian.  b 
Darllamcntaxy  Inquiry. 

Tlie  CHATHICAH.  The  gentleman  will 
itetelt. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
my  understanding  we  have  had  an 
amaidmait  and  a  substitute  to  this 
amawimmt  on  this  section  <ft  tbe  Mil, 
which  has  already  been  acted  on,  and 
we  have  already  concluded  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  has  not  yielded 
for  a  pariiamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  C^alnnan,  I  will  be 
very  brief,  n  we  wlU  look  at  the  bfll,  we 
will  see  tn  line  8  that  this  bffl  is  written 
"whoever  casts  cmtempt  upon."  I  think 
we  ouerbt  to  write  tSiis  law  very  care- 
fully. We  are  not  writing  this  UU  care- 
fully If  we  Include  the  phrase  "easts 
contempt  upon." 

This  amendment  Ompif  provides 
•^rhocfer,  not  acttog  under  color  of 
law."  sotdi  as  official  acts  <a  administra- 
tive duty — a  phrase  of  common  mean- 
ing—'Uiall  wlDfoIly  and  publicly  muti- 
late, defile,  bum,  or  trample  upon  any 
flag  of  the  United  States"  commits  the 
misdemeanor  specified.  Nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  There  Is  no  need  to 
have  the  statute  reqidre  "easts  contempt 
upon."  We  do  not  need  that  phrase.  It 
win  muddy  the  water.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  adopt  this  amendment  and 
simply  pixriiiMt  willful  mutilation  of  the 
flag  in  pi^bllc.  Let  us  get  this  business  of 
-casting  contempt  upon"  out  of  the 
statute.  We  do  not  laiow  for  example 
whether,  from  irtiat  we  have  heard  to- 
day. It  Is  contempt  In  the  mind  of  the 
actor  or  the  puUIc  observer. 

We  do  know  that  what  is  needed  Is  a 
I»t>hlbition  of  the  burning  of  the  flag 
or  the  mutilation  of  the  flag  In  public 
and  willfully.  This  amendment  provides 
both  of  tliose. 

I  »A  the  Members  to  adopt  simple 
language  for  this  misdemeanor,  in  a  di- 
rect and  understandable  way.  Citizens 
should  know  that  certain  types  of  willful 
acts  in  desecration  of  the  national  flag 
are  prohibited. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  does 
exactly  this  but  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  hazy  because  of  the  phraseology, 
"casts  contempt  uix)n." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
proper  way  for  disposing  of  the  flag  does 
involve  the  burning  of  the  flag.  I  have 
seen  Boy  Scout  troops  disposing  of  old 
flags  by  burning  them  In  public.  Would 
the  amendment  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  WTMAN.  It  would  not.  It  Is  not 
Intended  to  for  two  reasons,  one  that 
undoubtedly  such  ceremonial  would 
have  statutory  sanction,  but  would  in 
any  case  not  be  wlUfully  committed.  The 
amendment  specifically  excepts  those 
not  acting  imder  color  of  law.  The  Boy 
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Seoats.  as  many  MEmbers  ot  this  body, 
undoubtedly  act  under  color  U  law.  80 
do  Post  Office  oflBolals  and  others  wfao 
bom  flags  in  thetr  perfoiiuance  oi  duty. 

Other  tlmn  that,  anybody  who  will- 
fully burns  a  flag  of  tbe  United  States  In 
pubUe  should  be  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor. It  Is  a  ttrapa:  Federal  function 
to  regulate  willful  mistreatment  of  our 
national  flag.  The  Itfl  is  not  an  affirma- 
tive requirement.  It  is  a  simple  prohibi- 
tion on  excessive  conduct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rocnsl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appose  the  amaidment.  I  do  not 
see  it  will  add  anything  in  particular  to 
the  bill.  An  amendment  was  already 
adopted  adding  the  term  "knowingly" 
to  the  bill,  which  clarifies  the  possible 
problem  of  intent. 

We  should  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ameiidment  ofitered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wtk&n]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (donanded  by  Mr.  Rogeks  of  Col- 
orado) there  were — ayes  103,  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOIfKMT    OlfUUi)    BT    ICR.    POLLOCK 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  ac  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.     Poixock: 

Strike  out  section  TOO  (a)  and  substitute 
therefor  tbe  following: 

"(a)  whoever,  not  acting  under  color  of 
law.  sbaU  willfully  and  publicly  mutilate, 
deface,  defile,  bum  or  tnunple  upon  any  flag 
of  the  United  States  shaU  be  presumed  to 
commit  treason,  and  aball  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  5  years  and  lined  not  less  than 
$10,000.  The  presumption  may  be  rebutted. 

"(b)  whoever,  not  acting  under  color  of 
law.  shall  wlUfully  abd  publicly  mutUate, 
deface,  defile,  bum  or  trample  upon  any  flag 
of  the  United  States  without  the  Intent  to 
commit  treason  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  1  year 
and  fined  not  less  than  $i,000." 

Renumber  section  (b)  on  »«■  3,  page  2  as 
"(c)"  and  section  (c)  on  line  IS,  page  2  as 
"(d)". 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
fellow  colleagues:  I  know  everyone  is 
tired  and  it  has  been  quite  a  long  day. 
I  am  going  to  cover  my  comments  very 
quickly.  I  know  it  has  been  a  long  time 
and  everyone  is  anxious  to  leave,  but  I 
happen  to  think  this  is  a  very  Important 
piece  of  legislation  and  today  is  the  day 
we  have  to  act  on  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  a  rather  sweeping  one.  I  want 
to  tell  you  now  I  am  enthusiastically 
going  to  vote  for  whatever  version  of  this 
bill,  H.R.  10480,  emerges  from  this  de- 
liberative body  today,  because  I  feel  that 
the  legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  know 
that  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  objection  Is  that  the 
penalty  here  is  not  tufflclently  severe.  I 
happen  to  think  this  is  a  crime  which 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  serious  crime. 
The  89th  Congress  passed  the  draft  card 
burning  act,  which  provided  stiff  penal- 
ties; namely,  a  maximum  of  5  years  im- 
prisonment and  $5,000  fine.  What  we 
are  saying  here  is  that  this  legislation 


is  XMjt  as  Important  as  tlie  draft  card 
burning  l^lslatlon.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
that  tbe  tfestruetlon  of  ttae  American 
flag  ought  to  eaxTj  a  penally  wfaJch  is 
Just  as  heavy  as  that  for  tbe  desbvetbin 

of  a  draft  card.  I  cannot  understand  why 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  has 
two  parts  to  it.  First  it  says  that  the  act 
of  defflement  or  desecration  of  the  flag 
per  ee  wlD  create  a  presumption  of  in- 
tent to  commit  treason,  which  makes  !t 
serious — a  felonious  act.  It  Is  a  rebut- 
taWe  prestmiptkm  and  therefore  an  In- 
dlTldual  has  a  chance  to  rebut  It.  If  he 
can  rebut  it  and  is  still  guilty  of  a  will, 
f  ul  act  of  defilement  or  desecration  of  the 
flag,  he  is  still  subject  to  scMne  penalties, 
but  they  are  lesser  penalties,  in  ttils 
case  1  year  or  $1,000  in  line  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more 
time  and  I  will  not  answer  any  questions 
of  my  colleagues,  because  I  know  you  an 
anxious  to  move  on  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  However,  I  want  to  make  this 
point.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
the  history  of  this  legislation  refleet  my 
own  personal  objection  to  the  very  light 
penalties  provided  tmder  this  proposed 
bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  as  I  xmderstand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  Is  trjring  to  extend  what 
constitutes  treason,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  put  it  in  this  bill.  Therefore 
I  ask  you  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  a  vote  on  my  amendment? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  the  penalties  provided  in 
this  amendment  would  be  too  severe. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  undertaking 
to  provide  for  legislation  which  will  be 
valid  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  has  come  forth  with  a 
good  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  while  I  am 
using  my  time,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
form  of  the  bill  as  reported  to  this  House 
and  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  with 
the  amendment  which  was  placed  In  the 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BnsTEH],  adding  the  word  "know- 
ingly." makes  this  valid  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
bears  out  the  legislation  in  that  form  and 
provides  for  adequate  penalties.  It  pro- 
hibits contemptuous  conduct.  The  form 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wymah] 
is  completely  different  from  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  a 
separate  vote  will  be  requested  on  that 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  support  the  committee  and  will  vote 
agsdnst  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  and  for  the 
form  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House, 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  "know- 
ingly." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  in  the  statement  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois [Mr.  McClokt]  has  Just  made,  and 
I  rise  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing the  amendment  before  it  was  read. 
However,  to  analyze  it,  it  narrows  the 
scope  of  the  bill  which  we  reported  and 
may  obscure  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we 
should  have  a  separate  vote  upon  this 
amendment  and  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thompson]  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvkwettI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objectlorv. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  concur  In  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
Tennessee  House  Joint  Resolution  22. 
and  also  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Joe  P.  Hudgens,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  veterans'  affairs, 
where  that  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  armiuil  Temiessee  Service  OfQcers' 
Conference  urging  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

State  or  Tcnnkssce, 
Division  of  VmSANS'  ArrAias, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  ApHl  24, 1967. 
Hon.  RoBEST  A.  Evxarrr, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Coitobessman  :  Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Tennessee  Service  Officers' 
Conference,  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
April  20-33,  1967,  tirglng  support  of  the  bUl 
which  calls  for  the  punishment  of  anyone 
who  shows  disrespect  for  the  United  States 
Flag. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Joe  F.  Hudgens, 

Director. 

HoTTSE  JoiKT  Resolution  23 
A  resolution  to  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation    making    desecration    of    tbe 
United  States  Flag  a  federal  offense 
Whereas.  The  Eteughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  the  Seventy-Fifth  Continental 
Congress,  on  June  ia-a3.  1966.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  adopted  the  following  Resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Flag  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  la  the  emblem  of  the  Nation  and  a 
symbol  of  liberty  wherever  displayed;  and 

"Whereas  apathy.  Indifference  and  lack  of 
respect  for  the  Flag  are  becoming  Increasing- 
ly evident  by  incidents  of  desecration  and 
sometimes  violent  destruction;  and 

"Whereas  PubUc  Law  839  (Flag  Code)  does 
Dot  provide  penalties  for  desecration  and 
misuse  of  the  Flag; 


"Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  tbe  American  Revolution,  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  make  desecra- 
tion of  tbe  nag  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  a  federal  offense  with  penalties  of 
fines  and/ or  imprisonment." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  eighty-fifth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  DAR  Resolu- 
tion, and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Tennessee 
congressional  delegation. 
Adopted:  April  20,  1967. 

James  H.  Cunningham, 
SpeaJter  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Frank  L.  Ganell, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved. 

BuroBo  Ellington, 

Governor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conunlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoLMXR,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  10480)  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  510,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Wyman  amendment. 

The  BPEAKJER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  vtrill  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  first  three  lines  of  section 
700(a)  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a)  Whoever,  not  acting  under  color  of 
law,  shall  wllfuUy  and  publicly  mutUate. 
defile,  bum  or  trample  upon  any  fiag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •••••. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wyman) 
there  were — ayes  104,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  387,  nays  16.  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 
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TEAS— 387 

Abbitt                 Adams  Anderson,  HI.     ! 

Abemetby          Addabbo  Anderson, 

Adair                    Albert  Tenn. 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Flood 

McMillan 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

Macdonald, 

N.  Dak. 

Fcdey 

Mass. 

Annunzto 

Ford. 

MacOregor 

Arends 

William  D. 

Machen 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Madden 

Ashmore 

Prellngbuysen 

Mahon 

AspinaU 

Prledel 

Mamiard 

Ayres 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Marsh 

Baring 

F\Uton,  Tenn. 

Martm 

Barrett 

Puqua 

Bates 

Oallfianakis 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Battin 

Gallagher 

Matsunaga 

Belcher 

Gardner 

May 

Bell 

Oarmatz 

Mayne 

Bennett 

Oathlnga 

Meeds 

Berry 

Oettys 

Meekm 

Betts 

Gialmo 

Michel 

BevUl 

Gibbons 

MUler,  Ctalif. 

Blester 

GUbert 

MtUer,  Ohio 

Bingham 

GoodeU 

Mills 

Blackburn 

Goodllng 

Blinlsh 

Blanton 

Gray 

MlnshaU 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Pa. 

Mint 

Boggs 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Bolton 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Bow 

Qrover 

Moorhead 

Brademae 

Oubeer 

Morgan 

Brasco 

Oude 

Morris,  H.  MsK. 

Brlnkley 

Gumey 

Morse,  Mass. 

Brock 

Hagan 

Morton 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Mosher 

Brotzman 

Hall 

Moos 

Brown.  Mich. 

HaUeck 

Multer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hal  pern 

Murphy,  m. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Bchmldt 

MyetB 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nedzl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Nelsen 

Burleson 

Harrison 

Nichols 

Burton,  Utah 

Hamha 

Nix 

Bush 

Harvey 

O'Hara.IIl. 

Button 

Hays 

O'Konskl 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hubert 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Cabell 

Hechler,  W.  Vs 

.  O-NeUl.  Mass. 

Cabin 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Carey 

Helstoekl 

Passman 

Carter 

Henderson 

Patten 

Casey 

Herlong 

Pelly 

Cederberg 

Hicks 

Pepper 

Chamberlain 

Holifleld 

Perkins 

Clancy 

Holland 

Pettis 

Clark 

Horton 

PhUbtn 

Clausen. 

Hofoner 

Pickle 

Don  H. 

Howard 

Pike 

Clawson.  Del 

HlUl 

Plmle 

Cohelan 

Hungate 

Potkge 

Collier 

Hunt 

PoB 

Colmer 

Hutchinson 

PoUock 

Conable 

Ichord 

Pool 

Conte 

Irwin 

Price,  m. 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Price,  Tex. 

Gorman 

jannan 

Pry  or 

Cramer 

Joelson 

Pudnskl 

Cunningham 

Johnson,  CalU 

.  Qule 

Curtis 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Qumen 

Daddarlo 

Jonas 

RallsbMk 

Daniels 

Jones.  Ala. 

RandaU 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rarick 

DavU,  Wis. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rees 

Dawson 

Karsten 

Reld.m. 

dels  Garza 

Karth 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Rdfd 

Dellenback 

Kazen 

Relnecke 

Denney 

See 

Resnlck 

Dent 

Keith 

Reuse 

Derwlnskl 

KeUy 

Rhodes,  AMe. 

Devlne 

Kmg,  CalU. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Dickinson 

King,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Dlggs 

Klrwan 

Rlvos 

DingeU 

Kleppe 

Roberts 

Dole 

Kluczynskl 

Roblson 

Donohue 

Komegay 

Rodlno 

Dom 

Kupferman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dowdy 

KuykendaU 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Downing 

Kyi 

Ronan 

Dulski 

Kyros 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Duncan 

Laird 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dwyer 

Landrum 

Rostenkowskl 

Edmondson 

Langen 

Roth 

Edwards,  Ala 

Latta 

Roudebusta 

Bdwards,  La. 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Bilberg 

Lennon 

Ruppe 

Erlenbom 

Lipscomb 

Esch 

Uoyd 

Sandman 

Esihleman 

Ijong,  La. 

Satteifleld 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long.  Md. 

Saylor 

Everett 

Lukens 

Schadeberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCarthy 

Scheile 

Fallon 

McClory 

ScbneebeU 

Farbsteln 

McClura 

FasceU 

McCuUocb 

Rctawengel 

k  Feighan 

McDMle 

Scott 

'  Flndley 

McBwen 

Selden 

Fisher 

McFall 

Shipley 

16498 

SUM 

BkubltB 

Slack 

Snilth,  OmlU, 

Smith,  iovk 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith.  Oklm. 

Snyder 

Springer 

BtaMotd 

Stagsen 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleaeld 

Stuekey 

Sullivan 

Taft 
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Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teaser 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tbamaon,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tonney 

UdaU 

Ullsaaa 

Van  Deerlte 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walaie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watson 

NATS— 16 


Watts 

Whalea 

Whalley 

Whits 

Whltener 

Wliltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUilams,  Pa. 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wjrman 

Tates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Boiling  Eckhanlt  Mink 

Burton.  Calif .  Edwards,  Calif.  Rosenthal 

Celler  Fraser  Ryan 

Conyera  Oonzales  Scbeuer 

Culrer  Hathaway 

I>oir  Hawkins 


Ashbrook 

Bolanrt 

Biay 

Brooks 

Brown,  CUtf . 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Cowger 

Fine 

Ford.  Gerald 

Oreen,  Ores. 


NOT  VOTDIO— 30 
Hamilton  Roybal 

Hardy 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Moore 

CHsxa,  Mich 
Olsen 
Patman 
B.  Purcell 
Boush 


St.  Onge 
Bisk 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 
Wilson. 

Charles  B. 
Wydlor 
Tounger 


So  the  MB  was  passed. 
The  Cleik.   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  St.  OD^e  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  liCchl- 
gan. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cbartos  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Brorwn  of  California  with  BCr.  Moore. 

Mr.  WUilams  of  MlsBlaslppl  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ftord. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BrocAs  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  "RawOi  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Toiui«er. 

Mr.  Bolaad  with  Mr.  Boybal. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Haana  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Sllllim     ZJUVX  TO  XZTKNO 

Mr.  BOGEERS  of  Colorado.  Mi.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Membera  have  S  legdalattve  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remailEs  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed 
HA.  10480. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  C<^- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table; 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliaxnentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KDFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
voted  for  this  bill  believing  that  the  word 
"knowingly"  had  been  included  at  line  8 
on  pace  1.  It  was  adopted  In  committee 
on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BnsTstl.  I  am  now  told  Informally — and 
that  is  tlie  basis  for  my  parliamentary 


Inquiry — that  the  provision  is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  we  voted  for  because 
of  the  adoption  in  the  committee,  also, 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Wyman],  whltdi 
was  later  defeated  In  the  House  itself.  So 
my  parliamentary  Inquiry  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  word  "knowingly"  in- 
chKled  on  line  8,  page  1,  of  the  bill  that 
has  Just  been  adopted  by  the  House? 

The  SPEAKEK.  In  reply  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  the  word  "taiowingly"  is  not  In- 
cluded. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Then  I  make  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  situation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gorman],  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  last  two  lines  on 
page  1  and  the  first  two  lines  on  page  2 
and  insert  new  language.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BnssTER]  then 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  Gorman 
amendment.  The  substitute,  which  pro- 
posed to  Insert  the  word  "knowingly" 
after  the  word  "whoever"  in  the  first  line 
of  the  section,  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Gorman  amendment,  &8  amended,  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Subsequently,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
lines  on  page  1  and  the  first  line  on  page  2 
and  Insert  new  language.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  was  then  reported  to  the 
House.  The  only  amendment  to  this  part 
of  the  bill  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  was  the  so- 
called  Wyman  amendment. 

The  House,  on  a  separate  vote,  then 
rejected  the  Wyman  amendment.  The  net 
result  was  that  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  then  before  the  House.  The 
language  of  the  original  bill  was  thus 
what  the  House  passed. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Even  though.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  had  adopted  the  word 
"knowingly"  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BikstxrI. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
make  a  point  of  order  because  I  be- 
lieve— and  I  know  that  a  great  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  believe — 
that  they  voted  for  this  bill  on  the  basis 
that  the  word  "knowingly"  was  included. 
My  vote  might  very  weU  have  been  oth- 
erwise had  it  not  been  included,  and  I 
must  make  the  potnt  of  order  that  the 
vote  was  taken  on  a  false  premise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
that  ttiere  is  no  point  of  order  involved. 
The  Chair  has  undertaken  to  answer  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  As  a  result 
of  the  various  motions  and  the  actions 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or. 
rather,  the  action  of  the  House,  the  orig- 
inal language  of  the  bill  has  been  re- 
stored and  the  original  language  of  the 
bill  is  the  language  that  finally  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, that  also  includes  the  word  "burning" 
which  was  a  committee  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chahr  will  stetc 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
the  two  words  "knowingly"  and  "burn- 
ing" were  eliminated  by  the  action  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  tlie 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  is  it  in  order  for  reconsideration  ol 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a 
misconception  at  the  time  of  the  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  repjy 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble and  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  at 
this  point  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlanan  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fused by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  The 
amendment  that  I  offered,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bill,  lines  8. 9,  and  10,  as  it  was  amended, 
and  both  the  bill  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
as  it  was  before  the  House  and  my 
amendment  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  it  was  amended  contained  the 
word  "bumhig."  It  appears  in  line  1  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  parUamentary  inquiry 
is.  regardless  of  the  question  put  by  the 
gentleman  concerning  the  word  "know- 
ingly," is  it  not  so  that  the  word  "burn- 
ing" Is  in  the  statute  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  was  not  adopted  in  the 
House.  The  Chair  has  already,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  stated 
that  the  word  "burning"  is  not  contained 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker,  but 
I  would  add  I  do  not  understand  it. 


DESECRATING  THE  FLAG 
"KNOWINGLY" 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  the  Speaker's  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  which  was  Just  before 
us,  the  word  "burning"  is  no  longer  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  dls- 
CTisslon — and  so  many  days  before  In  the 
committee — discussing  a  bill  with  respect 
to  what  happened  in  Central  Park  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  a  flag  was 
burned,  and  we  have  then  come  to  a  con- 
clusion which  does  not  at  ail  cover  the 
very  point  that  was  raised  initially. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  cannot  follow  the 
paiiliamentary  circumlocution  that  led 
us  to  this  conclusion,  but  the  one  thing 
I  do  know  is  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this  respect,  and  I  really  believe 
the  whole  matter  has  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  amendment  did  not  delete  the  word 
"burning."  The  amendment  adopted  in 
the  committee  included  the  word 
•burning." 

The  word  "burning"  was  in  the  com- 
mittee report  to  which  my  amendment 
made  reference,  and  this  whole  subject 
matter  has  been  up  for  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  burning  of  the  flag  in  public. 
Therefore  I  am  astonished  that  the  situa- 
tion should  be  one  in  which  the  House 
finds  itself  of  having  passed  a  bill  which 
does  not  include  the  word  "burning." 


DESECRATION  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geiitleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sense  an  uncertain  note  of  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  as  to  whether  the 
words  "knowingly"  or  "burning"  are  in 
the  bill  as  amended.  Perhaps  we  could 
best  resolve  the  confusion  by  having  a 
"bill  burning,"  and  then  taking  a  new 
look  at  this  legislation. 


NEED  FOR  INCREASED  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT  OP  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  ON  MILITARY 
BASES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  materlaL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  owns  more  than  28  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  water  in  the  United 
States  in  military  reservations.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  these  lands  is  to  serve 
the  Nation  by  supporting  all  mlUtary 
Installations,  their  important  training 
and  defense  functions.  But  In  addition 
to  this  very  necessary  function  they  have 
a  recreation  value.  They  provide  habitats 
for  fish  and  wildlife  and  places  for  peo- 
ple to  flsh  and  hunt  or  Just  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  In  this  connection,  the  recrea- 
tion made  possible  by  opening  up  seg- 
ments of  defense  lands  to  the  public  is 
substantial.  In  1086,  almost  1  million 
fisherman-days  were  enjoyed  on  military 
bases.  Fishery  management  programs 
are  active  on  25,000  acres  of  waters  in- 
cluding 179  miles  of  streams.  The  acreage 


available  for  management  of  wildlife  is 
greater  but  total  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Sport  fishing  and  hunting,  as  objec- 
tives and  byproducts  of  good  conserva- 
tion practices,  provide  recreation  and 
enJojTnent  to  members  of  the  military,  to 
their  families,  and  to  the  general  public 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bases.  These 
activities  have  especially  high  value  to 
military  personnel  and  their  families  in 
isolated  locations  where  other  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  limited. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  aided  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life in  this  Joint  endeavor,  and  by  the 
State  fish  and  game  departments.  The 
three  agencies  are  signators  to  coopera- 
tive plans  for  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  fish  and  wildlife  at  each  base 
having  such  potential. 

But  the  scope  and  promise  of  the  pro- 
grams Is  limited  by  lack  of  finances.  Thus 
far,  the  activities  have  been  self-financ- 
ing. Much  more  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  shorter  time  if  more  adequate  fund- 
ing were  available.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
waste  this  potential.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  help  recoup  it. 

msTOST  or  ooopssativs  pkogkams 

Concerted  efforts  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  fl;>h  and  wildlife  on  military 
lands  began  shortly  after  World  War  11. 
Pish  were  provided  from  the  Federal 
hatcheries  to  stock  lakes  and  streams, 
and  limited  wUdlife  programs  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. Realization  of  the  great  potential 
these  areas  hold  for  conservation  pur- 
poses, led  me  to  propose  a  model  progrram 
at  Egim  Air  Force  Base.  Pla.,  which  Con- 
gress approved  October  11,  1949,  Public 
Law  81-345.  The  results  were  strikingly 
successful  and  in  consequence  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2565  to  carry  on  similar  pro- 
grams nationwide.  It  became  Public  Law 
88-797,  with  final  approval  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1960—18  U.S.C.  670,  et  seq. 

This  act  directed  the  formation  of  con- 
stnH:tlve  cooperative  programs  In  flsh 
and  wildlife  management  involving  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  State  fish  and 
game  departments.  The  act  specified  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  plan  for 
each  military  installation  to  include  an 
Inventory  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
to  set  forth  a  general  plan  for  develop- 
ment, to  indicate  t^he  extent  of  public  use 
that  could  be  afforded,  and  to  specUy 
whether  or  not  special  permits  and  fees 
would  be  required  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  Sikes  Act  authorized  the  sale  of 
State  hunting  and  fishing  permits  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  co<H>erative  plans.  It 
also  authorised  commanding  officers  to 
collect  such  additional  special  fees  as 
were  agreed  upon  and  to  expend  them 
for  the  protection,  management,  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

The  act  has  been  important  in  further- 
ing cooperative  relations  and  in  getting 
important  flsh  and  wildlife  work  under- 
way. It  has  led  to  opening  many  of  the 
military  reservations  to  controlled  fish- 
ing and  hunting  in  accordance  with  well 
prepared  management  plans.  However, 
in  most  of  the  cooperative  programs 
there  have  not  been  adequate  funds  for 


full  development  of  planned  programs,  as 
envisioned  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tees recommending  the  legislation.  As  a 
result,  program  accomplishments  have 
been  limited.  Technical  manpower  and 
the  necessary  supporting  funds  have  not 
been  available  to  serve  all  areas  requir- 
ing assistance  or  to  adequately  pursue  the 
constructive  wortc  considered  necessary 
at  any  one  installation. 

PRESEKT    STATUS    OF    PSOCKAICS 

In  1966.  cooperative  plans  were  in  ef- 
fect on  189  Department  of  Defense  in- 
stallations, where  flsh  and  wildlife  man- 
agement is  performed  to  some  degree. 
None  of  these  plans  are  fully  imple- 
mented, but  there  are  many  successful 
programs,  of  which  I  and  this  Congress 
can  be  proud.  The  Washington  Post  in 
an  article  printed  April  21, 1967,  reported 
a  survey  had  shown  226  posts  and  sta- 
tions havhig  flsh  and  wildlife  potential, 
with  177  of  them  open  to  the  public  for 
some  type  of  fishing  and  hunting,  under 
regulations  compatible  with  their  na- 
tional defense  responsibilities.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  re- 
ported that  in  1966,  its  fishery  biologists 
provided  4  man-years  of  technical  as- 
sistance, involving  180  work  trips  to  mili- 
tary bases.  WUdlife  biologists  assisted  In 
animal  control  operations,  and  con- 
ducted wildlife  Inventories  to  the  extent 
possible  with  manpower  and  fimds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

The  States  also  participated  in  the 
programs  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities. 
The  level  of  technical  assistance  In  these 
cooperative  programs  has  remained 
about  the  same  since  1960,  while  public 
needs  have  grown. 

PaOCSAM    KKXOB 

A.  nSHXRT   SKSTICK8 

As  originally  envisioned,  action  pro- 
grams at  the  field  level  require  complete 
fishery  surveys  and  management  plans 
for  all  waters  on  the  military  areas. 
These  studies  would  provide  the  basis  for 
needed  habitat  Improvements,  flsh  stock- 
ing, and  public  use  of  the  areas.  Through 
calendar  year  1966,  only  the  most  press- 
ing problems  have  received  more  than 
cursory  attention  due  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  fishery  biologists  and  funds  avail- 
able for  the  work. 

To  continue  and  expand  this  program 
so  as  to  provide  two  or  three  trips  per 
year  to  each  of  the  207  Defense  installa- 
tions currently  seeking  iiarticipation  in  a 
fishery  management  program,  16  full- 
time  fishery  biologists  are  required  at  a 
cost  of  $320,000  per  year.  There  will  be 
other  needs.  The  potential  for  affording 
recreational  fishing  is  great  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  3  mllUon  fisherman- 
days  per  year  by  1976. 

B.  wzuturK  snvicss 

The  technical  assistance  provided  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  been 
quite  hmited.  The  potential  of  the  areas, 
and  the  needs  for  more  effective  programs 
are  now  better  known.  This  bxcludes  the 
control  of  wildlife  species,  which  pose  a 
hazard  to  military  (H>erations,  the  im- 
provement of  habitats  for  waterfowl, 
small  game  and  large  game,  as  well  as 
plans  for  public  himttng.  "Hie  potential 
for  pubUc  hunting  is  estimated  to  be  two 
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to  three  times  the  presoit  level  In  mili- 
tary areas. 

One  of  the  meet  important  require- 
ments is  for  Biireau  co(4>eration  in  man- 
aging wildlife  species  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports.  The  rise  in  nimiber  of  accidents 
involvhig  aircraft  and  birds  has  brought 
serious  concern.  In  several  instances,  the 
Bureau  has  been  unable  to  make  the  nec- 
essary studies  or  provide  technical  advice 
where  needed.  In  1966,  281  bird  strikes 
were  recorded  by  the  Air  Force  alone, 
with  the  cost  of  repairing  the  aircraft 
estimated  at  $20  million. 

The  level  of  service  considered  neces- 
sary will  require  14  wildlife  biologists  at 
a  total  annual  cost  of  $280,000.  There  will 
also  be  other  needs  in  this  field. 

PSOPOSKD  AMXNDMSNT  Or  FUBUC  tAW  86-797 

This  act,  as  now  in  effect,  has  been 
highly  beneficial.  I  do  not  recommend 
changing  any  of  its  provisions  or  lan- 
guage. But  additional  language  should 
be  added.  It  is  necessary  that  an  incor- 
rect concept  be  corrected  and  the  way 
opened  for  more  adequate  financing  of 
this  program.  The  sale  of  special  permits 
for  fishing  and  hunting  has  been  found 
practical  on  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
bases.  Only  34  have  Indicated  they  con- 
sidered the  collection  of  such  fees  as  de- 
sirable or  practical.  Although  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  available  on  the  amount  of 
money  collected,  this  is  thought  to  be 
not  more  than  $150,000  per  year.  This 


money  is  retained  on  the  local  base,  and 
helps  support  costs  of  warden  services, 
purchase  of  fertilizer,  chemicals,  plant- 
ing stock  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. It  has  not  been  possible  to  use 
this  money  to  pay  for  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  other  Government 
agencies,  or  by  the  Btates.  In  essence, 
the  program  at  most  bases  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  fully  self-supporting.  It 
cannot  grow,  or  serve  the  Important  pur- 
pose which  Congress  intended  without 
more  adaquate  and  stable  financial  sup- 
port. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  I  propose 
that  the  act  of  September  15,  1960,  be 
amended  by  adding  a  provision,  author- 
izing the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  request 
appropriation  of  funds  or  services  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  areas  of  responsibility  and  work  to 
be  performed  are  distinct  and  separate 
in  the  two  Departments.  A  cooperative 
agreement  between  Uie  two  Secretaries 
is  already  in  effect  and  has  been  work- 
ing successfully.  The  bill  would  give  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
opportunity  to  review  all  requests  for 
funds  annually.  Full  implementation  of 
the  program,  as  now  considered  neces- 
sary, can  then  be  Justified,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  planning  and  budgeting  proc- 
cess.  Passage  of  the  amendment  is 
strongly  urged. 


Summary  of  aporl  fisfiery  programs  on  military  areas,  1966 


Air  Force 


Army 


Acres  of  lakes  and  ponds  under  management- 
Miles  of  streams  under  management 

Aem  of  fish  habitat  reclaimed  or  improved... 

MilM  of  streams  reclaimed  or  improved 

Acrai  of  new  waters 

Man-days  of  lishini 

Pounds  of  hatchery  fish  stocked 

NumlMr  of  hatchery  fish  stocked 


2,557 
10 

3a 


18 

?9g,400 

38. 249 

211,643 


460 

594,700 

65, 070 

886, 78S 


Navy  and 
Marines 


15,779 

13 

34 

I 

35 ; 

99,800 

21,255  I 

690,953  ' 


Total 


25,115 

179 

299 

27 

513 

992,900 

124, 574 

1,798,385 


Estimated  requirements  for  assistance  in  fish  and  wildlife  management 


Region 

Number  of 
installatk)ns 

rishery 
bnloiists 

wildlife 
bk>logists 

Annual 
costs 

1.  Northwest... 

2.  Southwest             

48 

.                     15 

4 
2 

1 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 

}140,000 

80,000 

100,000 

180,000 

100,000 

3.  North  Central 

21 

4.  Southeast 

5.  Northeast 

95 

28 

ToW 

<207 

11 

15 

600,000 

>  Installations  with  fishery  resources.  Installations  with  wildlife  resources  estimated  at  250  plus. 


THid      DISTRICT       OP       COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  was  a  day  of  contrast  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

At  the  time  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
whom  we  call  J.  Smelly  Wright  in  Loui- 
siana, was  handing  down  his  legal  opin- 


ion outlawing  the  vrack  system,  legislat- 
ing Intelligence  and  saying  that  there 
was  economic  and  social  discrimination 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  a 
man  who  is  considered  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  affairs  of  education,  considered  to  be 
an  expert  to  the  extent  that  $250,000  was 
set  aside  to  allow  him  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  made 
a  preliminary  report  with  a  completely 
different  conclusion. 

At  the  time  Judge  Skelly  Wright  was 
saying  there  was  discrimination  which 
was  destroying  education,  Mr.  A.  Harry 
Passow,  a  professor  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  Cottege,  in  his  report 
took  issue  with  Judge  Wright  and  said 


the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
should  concentrate  on  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  Instead  of  racial 
integration.  The  chairman  of  the  re- 
search tesun  evaluating  the  city  schools 
further  went  on  to  say : 

The  Dlatrict  should  concentrate  on  prov- 
ing that  a  Negro  school  system  can  be  a 
good  one.  He  also  opposed  busing  students 
to  achieve  so  called  racial  balance. 

Until  the  people  who  have  some  re- 
sponsibility for  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majorit/  of  their  educational  problems 
arise  from  the  problems  of  integration, 
they  are  not  going  to  do  anything  to  im- 
prove education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  anywhere  else.  Until  schools  are 
utilized  to  educate  people  instead  of  be- 
ing used  as  tools  of  social  reform,  they 
will  deteriorate  further.  Mr.  Passow 
spoke  the  truth.  The  people  who  paid  Mr. 
Passow  this  money  must  be  unhappy  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
newspaper  Item: 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

June  20.  1967) 

Busing  Is  No  Cuke,  District  of  Columbia 

Schools  Advised 

(By  Ellen  HolTman) 

The  D.C.  school  system  should  concentrate 
on  teaching  and  administrative  reforms  In- 
stead of  racial  Integration,  the  chairman  of 
a  research  team  evaluating  the  city's  schools 
said  yesterday. 

A.  Harry  Passow  said  distribution  of  the 
system's  10  percent  white  pupil  population 
among  white  pupil  population  among  all  city 
schools  would  result  In  "token  integration  at 
its  worst." 

Passow  disagreed  with  the  legal  opinion 
released  yesterday  by  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  James  Skelly  Wright  that  there  Is 
racial  and  economic  discrimination  in  D.C. 
schools.  Passow  said  he  does  not  believe  poor 
Negro  children  consistently  receive  an  edu- 
cation Inferior  to  that  of  white  or  middle- 
class  pupils  In  the  District. 

Passow,  a  professor  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College,  said  his  study  team 
found  "schools  in  the  Cardozo  area  with 
every  bit  as  good  a  staff  as  some  schools  west 
of  Rock  Creek." 

Paseow's  remarks  were  made  at  a  news 
conference  called  to  explain  preliminary  con- 
clusions of  a  $250,000,  year-long  study  of 
District  schools.  General  recommendations 
of  the  team  were  announced  over  the  week- 
end. A  1000-i>age  rei>ort  on  the  study  will  be 
released  by  Oct.  1. 

The  discussion  of  the  Passow  study  yes- 
terday coincided  with  Judge  Wright's  re- 
lease of  his  opinion  on  a  court  case  aimed  at 
proving  that  Negroes  suffer  from  de  facto 
school  segregation.  The  opinion  on  the  suit, 
which  was  brought  by  civil  rights  leader 
Julius  W.  Hobson,  called  for  Immediate  elim- 
ination of  racial  and  economic  discrimi- 
nation in  the  schools,  and  abolition  of  the 
track  system. 

Passow  said  the  team  would  have  "a  very 
clear  position  on  integration  and  desegrega- 
tion." 

He  said  the  team  will  recommend  that 
District  schools  develop  Instruction  mate- 
rials and  programs  to  give  children  the  same 
types  of  experiences  they  might  gain  from 
attending  Integrated  schools.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  taking  children  to  ylslt  cultural 
sites  or  by  use  of  special  educational  facil- 
ities at  a  "learning  center;"  and  by  using 
books  which  "alert  the  children  to  racial  and 
cultural  diversity,"  Passow  said. 

Passow  said  no  U.S.  city  has  achieved  suc- 


cessful Intagntlon  by  "sending  children  over 
ita  borden"  becau—  nben  U  no  way  to  com- 
pel white  cbUdren  to  oome  to  dty  schools 
from  the  suburb*." 

The  District  should  concentrate  on  prov- 
ing that  a  Negro  school  system  can  be  a  good 
one,  he  said.  "Then  if  the  suburbs  want  to 
send  kids  Into  the  District,"  he  added,  "well 
screen  them  closely  and  charge  appropriate 
tuition." 

Paaaow  also  said  the  track  system  of  plac- 
ing children  In  classes  according  to  ability 
should  be  replaced  by  "flexible  grouping." 
Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  divide  chil- 
dren Into  groups  of  different  sizes  for  dif- 
ferent activities,  be  said. 

Children  can  be  taught  in  groups  made  up 
according  to  interest,  talent,  potential  ability 
or  motivation,  Passow  said. 

Passow  said  young  children — from  three  to 
seven— definitely  should  not  be  put  in 
"tracks."  The  report  calls  for  a  school  pro- 
gram for  aU  youngsters  starting  at  age  3. 

Passow  also  outlined  the  possible  opera- 
tion of  a  series  of  local  school  boards  de- 
signed to  give  a  community  "as  much  au- 
thority as  possible"  over  educational  poUdes. 

Washington  could  be  divided,  for  example. 
Into  eight  districts  with  about  30,000  chil- 
dren in  each.  Passow  said  he  would  like  to 
see  an  elected,  local  school  board  which  would 
be  related  to  the  central  Board  of  Education 
in  the  same  way  local  school  boards  usually 
work  under  a  state  board  of  education.  He 
Bald  he  does  not  know  If  this  would  require 
congressional  changes  in  District  law. 

Passow  said  the  study  wlU  also  call  on 
local  uniTenltlee,  colleges  and  organizations 
to  help  improve  D.C.  schbolo. 

"All  these  national  organizations  have 
headquarters  here,  and  they  couldn't  care 
less"  about  the  quality  of  educations  in  the 
District,  Passow  charged. 

He  suggested  that  colleges  derelop  ways 
of  training  teachers  to  work  in  inner-city 
schools. 


REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  AND  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  aPRAKRR.  is  there  objection  to 
the  rcQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  have  Just 
returned  from  Vietnam  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  sent  there 
on  funds  raised  Iff  800  of  my  constituents. 
I  talked  to  80  officials  and  leaders  at  all 
levels,  half  of  them  Americans  and  the 
rest  either  Vietnamese  or  knowledgeable 
foreigners.  I  was  accorded  the  fullest 
courtesy  and  cooperation  by  American 
and  Vietnamese  oeDcials. 

With  your  permission  I  extend  in  the 
Record  a  brief  summary  of  the  verbal 
report  I  gave  to  my  constituents  at  a 
meeting  June  18  in  New  City,  N.Y.  The 
full  report  and  supi^emental  comment 
will  be  presented  to  j^ou  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say  again  that 
the  Involvement  of  our  Nation  in  Vietnam 
Is  a  grievous  mistake.  It  must  be  rectified 
by  deescalaticm  of  the  conflict,  rather 
than  further  escalation.  I  might  add  that 
the  society  of  South  Vietnam  is  frac- 
tloned  into  many  groups.  There  are  no 
articles  of  faith  whl(^  bind  them  all  to- 
gether. The  United  States  is  the  loser  in 
this  sttuatton,  for  we  must  provide  the 
support  and  pay  much  of  the  cost. 

Further,  it  Is  a  sad  fact  that  in  this 


august  bo(ly  there  are  so  few  who  repre- 
sent the  widespread  misgivings  about 
the  Vietnam  involvement  which  prevails 
among  mniif>n«  of  our  American  pubUc. 
My  summary  r^x>rt  on  Vietnam  is  of- 
fered here  for  the  Rbcoso  : 

SUMKABT    or    CONGKESSMAN    JOHN    G.    DOW'S 

Report    or    His    Tup    to    Vietmam,    June 

18,   1967 

During  my  trip  to  the  Far  East,  I  Inter- 
viewed in  considerable  depth  a  total  of  79 
different  people  in  all  walks.  These  iucliided 
American,  Vietnamese  and  foreign  diplomats, 
war  correspondents,  U.S.  AID  workers,  Bud- 
dhist venerablee.  Catholic  archbishops,  serv- 
icemen and  intellectuals.  Also,  I  visited  the 
cities  of  Saigon,  C&ntho,  Danang,  seven  vil- 
lages and  four  hospitals. 

Before  I  left  for  Vietnam.  I  said  that  there 
are  several  reasons — that  iiave  little  to  do 
with  the  local  situation  In  Vietnam — why  the 
United  States  should  not  be  fighting  in 
Souttxaast  Asia. 

Ficst,  there  is  danger  that  In  our  effort 
to  stamp  out  Communism  around  the  world 
we  may  stamp  out  legitimate  rebellion  among 
many  of  the  two  bUllon  people  of  the  under- 
develop>ed  naUons.  I  stUl  don't  feel  good 
about  sending  our  boys  to  fight  against  hun- 
gry men  who  are  struggling  for  a  better 
existence. 

Second,  should  the  United  States  act  as  a 
world  policeman?  I  asked  this  question  of 
Premier  Ky.  He  gave  me  the  answer,  "You 
cant  help  yourselves."  This  is  an  honest 
answer  because  It  recognizee  that  we  are  be- 
coming a  world  policeman.  The  danger  in 
this  la  that  it  could  turn  us  into  a  police 
state  and  Jeopardize  democracy  aU  over  the 
world. 

Third,  in  the  age  when  the  British,  French 
and  Dutch  have  all  been  ousted  from  Asia, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  running  against 
the  tide  of  history  to  go  back  on  the  beaches 
there. 

Fourth,  In  our  efforts  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion In  Vietnam,  we  are  constantly  taking 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  catas- 
trophe. 

Fifth,  we  have  two  tremendous  bases  in 
Southeast  Asia,  one  in  Vietnam  and  the  other 
In  Thailand.  These  are  two  more  links  in  the 
chain  of  bases  we  have  around  Cliina.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Instead  of  checking  China, 
these  two  bases  will  generate  a  reaction  by 
China  and  other  Asians  that  will  never  end 
as  long  as  the  bases  remain. 

Now,  getting  to  Vietnam  itself,  let  me  give 
some  of  the  points  that  need  to  be  noted. 
First  off,  there  is  an  iJmost  universal  admis- 
■lon  by  all  hands  that  widespread  corrup- 
tion exists  in  the  Vietnamese  government. 
This  is  centered  in  the  provincial  governors 
who  are  mostly  appointed  army  officers.  Rice 
promised  to  needy  peasants  oftentimes  fails 
to  reach  them. 

Perhaps  the  main  finding  from  my  trip 
is  the  great  number  of  disunited  groups  In 
South  Vietnamese  society.  The  Buddtiists 
ate  divided  into  two  groups.  Both  of  them 
oppose  Communism;  but  one  wing  beUeves 
that  the  United  States  la  fighting  without 
the  support  of  the  Vlctnameae  pec^le.  In 
addition  to  the  Buddhists  there  are  two 
ottier  sects,  tlic  Hao  Hoa  and  the  Cao  Dai, 
which  add  to  the  factions  in  South  Vietnam. 
Another  group  Is  a  million  Chinese  who  are 
fearful  of  China,  their  mother  country. 

The  Cath<Hie8  are  still  another  group. 
Thrir  laymen  belong  to  a  political  group 
named,  "Orcater  SoUdarity  Forces."  The 
CattaoUca  are  hoping  for  peace  and  adhere 
closely  to  the  ooussel  of  Pope  Paul.  Besides 
theee  elements  there  is  a  labor  union  of 
nearly  half  a  million.  Further,  there  la  a 
faction  of  intellectuals,  educators,  and  col- 
lege professors  which,  while  they  do  not 
want  Oommunisra,  are  very  critical  because 
the  United  Statea  is  not  solving  the  problem 


of  unity  that  ia  ao  greatly  needed  tn  South 
Vietnam. 

Besides  these  groupe  there  is  the  Jealousy 
that  exists  between  the  Sooth  Yleinaniese 
putHlc  and  the  sevenl  Nortbemera  wtno  irile 
m  South  Vietnam.  8UU  further,  there  are 
the  groups  of  refugees,  mountain  trtbee  and 
peasants. 

The  military  forces  also  represent  a  group 
which  la  resented  by  many  who  would  Uke 
more  civil  liberty.  These  many  groups  in 
South  Vietnam  do  not  conflict  too  <^jenly. 
The  sad  part  is— and  this  1b  a  great  fact 
about  South  Vietnam — they  do  not  co- 
operate with  one  another.  There  la  no  oom- 
mon  b^ef  that  binds  them  together,  and  no 
leader  that  they  all  look  up  to.  In  this  state 
of  disunity  they  are  hard  put  to  oppott  the 
monolithic  dogma  of  Communism  which  the 
Viet  Cong  teach  to  the  peasants. 

The  coining  elections  are "  regarded  with 
some  hope,  but  there  is  much  fear  that  they 
will  be  manlptilated  by  the  security  officer. 
General  Ngruyen  Loan. 

The  conduct  of  American  troops  la  highly 
praised  by  observers  in  Vietnam.  Our  troops 
are  doing  their  duty  to  the  fullest.  While 
there  is  much  destruction  by  bombing  in 
South  Vietnam,  most  of  the  i>ockmarks  from 
bombing  that  I  saw  from  the  air  were  out  in 
the  fields  and  not  in  the  villages.  I  saw  only 
four  cases  of  persons  in  the  boepttals  '^lo 
were  burned  by  napalm. 

I  tried  to  find  out  why  the  Viet  Cong  fight 
so  hard.  It  was  generally  aigreed  that  only 
10  percent  of  them  are  Communists,  and 
the  other  90  percent  are  '^etnameae  natlonal- 
iste.  For  25  years  the  Vietnameae  peasants 
have  been  fighting  Intruders — first,  the 
French,  then  the  Japaneee,  then  the  French 
again,  and  then  oppressive  governments  of 
their  own.  All  this  has  developed  a  dislike 
of  outsiders  that  la  sometimes  transferred 
to  United  States  soldiers.  In  many  villages 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  Vietnamese 
peasants  to  recognize  that  our  soldiers  are 
not  trying  to  take  from  tbcsn. 

The  Viet  Cong  fight  because  they  have 
suffered  from  the  French  occupation  Nearly 
all  of  the  generals  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  are  men  w^o  fought  on  the  aide  of  the 
French,  lliere  is  Uttie  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  South  Vietnam  army  for 
anybody  who  doesn't  have  aome  coUege 
training.  Uneducated,  but  able,  peasants  find 
more  opportunity  with  the  Tlet  Cong  than 
they  do  in  the  South  Vietnamese  foroaa 

The  pacification  teams  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  sends  into  the  field — 
69-m&n  cadres — are  criUclaed  in  soHie  cases 
for  corruption  and  lack  of  dedication.  They 
are  unable  by  and  large  to  stay  In  the  coun- 
try villages  unless  they  are  supported  by 
platoons  or  companies  of  the  Sotlttl  Viet- 
namese army. 

That  part  of  the  war  which  Is  the  paci- 
fication and  winning  of  the  paaaanU  is  very 
dlfBcult.  For  centuries  the  central  govem- 
ment,  and  outsiders  generally,  have  been 
taking  from  the  peasants  high  taxes,  high 
rents,  and  aU  the  rest,  while  giving  almost 
nothing  In  return.  It  Is  the  near  ImpossItaU- 
It  yof  rooting  out  this  distrust  and  resist- 
ance to  outsiders  and  foreigners  from  among 
the  peasanta  that  makes  the  winning  of  the 
war  such  a  long  process. 

I  asked  nearly  everyone  how  long  it  would 
require  to  "win"  the  war.  About  half  ot  the 
people  I  interviewed  spoke  of  "three  or  more 
years".  The  other  half  said  it  would  take  "a 
long  time".  Nobody,  however,  would  say  what 
the  "win"  would  be  like.  Would  a  complete 
pacification  of  the  distrustful  peasants  be 
regarded  as  a  "win"?  Ot  would  we  have  to 
defeat  the  North  Vietnamese  azrnyT 

At  present  that  army  faces  our  marines 
with  three  dlvlaloos  at  tlae  DemlUtatlaed 
Zone.  I  was  told  that  Nortli  Vietnam  has  14 
divisions  in  reserve.  X  suqMct  that  If  we 
should  succeed  in  pactflcatton  w«  would  have 
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to  IMT*  hundreda  of  thousands  of  our  troops 
to  mfclntaln  quiet  after  a  so-called  victory. 

My  own  reoonunendations,  whld)  are  of- 
fered with  full  awareness  of  the  very  com- 
plicated situation,  would  be  as  follows: 

First,  st<q>  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
unconditionally.  If  the  bombing  is  weakening 
North  Vietnam,  I  was  told  that  this  would 
make  her  more  and  more  dependent  on  Bed 
China. 

Second,  our  forces  ought  to  be  regrouped 
in  the  bases  at  Danang,  Nba  Trang,  Saigon, 
and  coastal  fortifications.  Fewer  of  our  boys 
will  be  killed  In  these  poelUons  and  it  wlU  be 
a  sign  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  they 
have  to  Join  In  straightening  out  their  own 
affairs. 

Third,  the  United  States  ought  to  call  all 
factions  In  South  Vietnam  together.  They 
should  be  urged  to  assume  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  saving  their  coimtry. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  Invite  all 
nations  with  any  stake  In  Vietnam  to  partici- 
pate In  a  solution.  This  should  include  the 
United  Nations,  the  Viet  Ck>ng,  and  the 
Geneva  Accord  nations. 

A  new  awareness  that  I  bring  back  from 
Vietnam  relates  to  the  responsibility  we  have 
to  those  brave  village  officials  and  religious 
leaders  In  the  countryside  who  have  sided 
with  us  In  spite  of  the  Viet  Cong  terror.  I 
think  we  have  to  make  sure  that  these  people 
are  guaranteed  protection  under  any  settle- 
ment that  Is  negotiated. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
dedicated  Americans  in  the  U.S.  AID  program 
and  in  private  organizations  who  serve  with 
such  devotion  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  their  work 
continues  If  we  ever  reach  a  time  of  peace. 


June  20 y  1967 
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WE   NEVER   LEARN 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
permission  at  this  time  to  place  in  the 
CoNGHKssioNAL  Recors  an  editorial,  "We 
Never  Learn,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Winter  Haven  Daily  News-Chief  of  Jime 
16.  1967. 

Publisher  and  Editor  William  E. 
Rynerson  expresses  concern  over  the 
fact  that  we  never  do  learn  from  the 
events  that  occur  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy.  This  Middle  East  crisis 
Is  a  regrettable,  unfortimate  thing.  It  is 
another  one  of  those  situatiom:  where 
we  have  been  arming  other  people  of  the 
world  through  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  ones  we  have  not  been  arming, 
we  have  been  feeding  whUe  they  received 
the  armament  they  sought  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Through  our  foreign  aid 
program,  as  in  the  instance  of  India,  we 
find  truth  remaining  in  the  old  adage 
about  "biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you." 

I  commend  Mr.  Rynerson's  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope 
that  we  will  begin  to  learn  some  lesson 
from  these  recent  events : 

Wk  Nsvza  LxABN 

The  United  States  has  rescued  the  Egyp. 
tians  not  only  with  food,  which  ran  Into 
the  millions  of  dollars,  but  in  1966  when  we 
actually  backed  off  the  Israelites,  Britain 
and  France  on  the  matter  of  the  Suez  canal. 
But  despite  this  help  which  kept  the  Nasser 
government  in  power  and  his  people  from 
starving,  we  find  these   ungrateful   people 


burning  our  Ubrarles,  andangering  American 
lives,  tearing  up  our  embassies  and  consu- 
lates and  costing  us  millions  of  dollars  for 
no  good  reason  at  all. 

It's  high  time  that  we  begin  to  re-evaltiate 
our  positions  around  the  world.  It  is  time 
we  begfin  to  think  into  the  future.  It's  time 
that  we  let  not  only  the  people  whom  we 
help  know  that  we  are  the  ones  keeping  them 
alive,  but  it's  time  we  let  Russia  and  the 
communists  around  the  entire  world  know 
that  we  are  tired  of  their  actions  in  stirring 
up  trouble  wherever  they  can  to  embarrass 
us.  We  imagine  that  their  faces  are  even  red- 
der than  normally  over  this  Mideast  fiasco 
which  can  be  laid  right  at  their  doorstep. 
But  mark  these  words— someone  in  our  gov- 
ernment will  want  to  op>en  trade  with  Rus- 
sia ttnd  her  sateUites — poo-poolng  the  idea 
that  they'd  cut  our  throats  In  a  second  if 
they  could  figure  out  how  to  do  it  without 
being  openly  Involved.  Will  we  never  learn? 


LENOX    BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Berk- 
shlres,  has  experienced  many  fine  mo- 
ments. This  week  Lenox,  famed  for  Its 
natural  beauty  all  year  round,  celebrates 
Its  200th  anniversary.  The  ofQcial  series 
of  events  opened  June  18  with  religious 
services  in  all  churches  and  close  with  a 
gala  parade  on  June  25,  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  gatherings  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  march 
in  the  parade  with  my  fellow  citizens. 
My  duties,  however,  will  take  me  else- 
where for  the  day,  and  so  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  outstanding  events 
in  Lenox's  history. 

Lenox's  first  citizen,  Jonathan  Hins- 
dale, came  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  In  1750 
to  get  away  from  the  world  and  the  ever- 
increasing  population  of  Hartford.  Hins- 
dale's cabin,  located  south  of  Courthouse 
Hill,  still  Is  intact  and  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  town's  first  settler. 

The  early  history  of  Lenox  was  peace- 
ful, yet  in  1755  all  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  flee  hastily  to  Stockbrldge  as  a 
result  of  attacks  by  "marauding  red- 
skins acting  in  unholy  collusion  with  the 
French." 

The  settlement  of  the  conflict  with 
France  once  again  made  Lenox  safe,  and 
the  community  began  to  thrive.  In  1765 
the  present  towns  of  Richmond  and 
Lenox  were  incorporated.  The  town  was 
named  Richmond  after  a  liberal  English 
noble,  Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond. 
On  February  26,  1767,  the  eastern  sec- 
tion, separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town 
by  the  central  mountain  range,  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Lenox. 

The  list  of  Lenox's  Revolutionary  War 
patriots  Is  imposing.  The  most  famous 
was  Col.  John  Paterson.  Under  Pater- 
son's  leadership  the  Lenox  regiment 
built  in  1775  the  flrst  fort  for  the  siege  of 
Boston.  Paterson's  men  were  later  to 
cross  the  Delaware  with  General  Ws«h- 
ington  and  fight  In  the  battles  of  Trenton 


and  Princeton.  By  1777,  Paterson's  regi- 
ment was  cut  almost  to  200  men,  one- 
third  of  its  original  strength.  Judge 
Julius  Rockwell  commemorated  these 
valiant  soldiers  at  Lenox's  celebration  of 
America's  centennial  when  he  said: 

And  herein  consists  the  great  merit  of 
these  officers  and  men.  They  sxiffered,  sick- 
ened, died,  that  we  might  live;  that  we  might 
live  in  America  under  American  government. 

Rockwell  also  paid  tribute  to  the  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  sisters  of  these  soldiers 
who  were  found  everywhere  encouraging 
their  men.  Says  Rockwell: 

They  knew  a  free  government  ■would 
elevate  the  character  of  their  sons  and  bless 
the  homes  of  their  daughters. 

Lenox's  achievements  in  religion  and 
education  were  as  splendid  as  her  record 
on  the  battlefield.  The  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  erected  in  1768  at  the 
town's  expense.  The  town  meeting  ad- 
journed explicitly  on  August  3  of  that 
year  to  witness  the  pounding  of  the  first 
stake.  Lenox  then  became  the  county  seat 
for  Berkshire  County  in  1787. 

Lenox  Academy,  where  to  graduate 
was  a  vlrtuEd  passport  to  any  college, 
often  even  into  the  sophomore  class,  was 
foimded  in  1803.  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick's 
School  for  Oirls,  later  to  become  Lenox 
School  for  Boys,  was  established  in  1828. 
These  Institutions,  in  addition  to  the  rare 
physicEd  beauty  of  the  town,  made  Lenox 
a  superior  Intellectual  and  cultural  at- 
traction. 

The  peaceful  solitude  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  Valley  was  invaded  by  the  railroad 
for  the  first  time  in  1838.  The  new  con- 
nections with  Albany,  Boston,  and  New 
York  opened  the  way  for  the  vast  and 
fashionable  estates  that  soon  surplanted 
the  Yankee  farmer.  French  palaces, 
Italian  villas,  and  Elizabethan  halls 
quickly  replaced  the  traditional  symbols 
of  New  England. 

In  1868  the  coimty  seat  was  trans- 
ferred from  Lenox  to  Pittsfield.  The 
move  was  made  primarily  to  accommo- 
date the  summer  visitors  who  found  the 
hubbub,  Jostling,  and  general  confusion 
of  the  courthouse  quite  unpleasant.  Thus 
the  calm  of  the  "gem  of  the  Berkshires" 
was  maintained. 

The  Gay  Nineties  marked  the  height 
of  this  social  splendor.  Parades,  hunts, 
horse  shows,  and  gold  tournaments  all 
added  to  the  festive  mood  of  the  times. 
From  1883  to  1900  the  valuation  of  the 
town  more  than  doubled.  Its  worth  in 
1900  was  $3,750,004  as  compared  to 
$1,599,411  in  1883.  SymboUc  of  this  era 
of  the  moguls  was  the  completion  of  the 
huge  Asplnwall  Hotel  in  1902.  Crowning 
the  ridge  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
valley  from  Mount  Greylock  to  the 
dome,  the  Asplnwall  stood,  until  its 
catastrophic  destruction  by  fire  in  1931, 
as  a  reminder  of  an  era  of  luxury;  an 
era  when  Lenox  took  all  the  polish 
wealth  could  put  upon  it. 

The  Lenox  of  the  19th  century  also 
stood  high  in  the  literary  world.  Cath- 
erine Sedgwick,  sister-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Sedgwick,  moved  to  Lenox  in 
1821.  There  she  wrote  her  first  novel,  "A 
New  England  Tale,"  which  made  her  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  and  inde- 
pendent American  literature.  Her  pres- 


ence also  attracted  a  group  of  gifted 
English  women  to  Lenox,  among  them 
Fanny  Kemble,  the  noted  actress  who 
said  of  Lenox,  "I  never  looked  abroad 
upon  the  woods  and  villages  and  lakes 
without  thinking  how  great  a  privilege 
it  would  be  to  live  In  the  midst  of  such 
beautiful  things." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Lenox.  Occupying  a  tiny 
house  overlooking  a  hillside,  Hawthorne 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  scenery  that 
he  remarked,  "I  cannot  write  In  the 
presence  of  that  view."  Nevertheless,  he 
completed  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables"  with  herculean  determination 
in  only  5  months.  "Tanglewood  Tales" 
and  many  other  stories  also  were  written 
in  this  house  on  Stockbridge  Bowl, 
where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor.  Other  notable  visitors  to 
Lenox  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  and  Edith  Wharton. 

Lenox's  interest  In  the  arts  has  not 
only  continued  but  expanded,  now  to  in- 
clude the  world-famous  music  festival 
which  takes  place  every  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  the  estate  donated  to  the 
Boston  Ssrmphony  Orchestra  by  Miss 
Mary  Tappan  and  her  niece  Mrs.  Rosa- 
munde  Hepburn  in  1937.  Combining  the 
magnificent  simplicity  of  the  huge  con- 
cert hall,  called  "The  Shed"  and  the 
musical  vision  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the 
orchestra's  conductor  at  that  time,  the 
festival  has  become  a  unique  musical 
event  in  the  whole  country,  nay,  the 
whole  world. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  200  years  of 
history,  Lenox  has  much  for  which  to  be 
proud  and  thankful.  She  remains  today  a 
bastion  of  Intellectual  and  cultural  op- 
portunity as  a  credit  to  the  physical 
bounty  nature  has  bestowed  upon  her.  I 
sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  expressing  my  deepest  gratitude  to 
Lenox  on  this,  her  200th  anniversary. 


CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF— 
100  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Iiir.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
in  our  daily  lives  faces  Innumerable 
problems  and  frustrations;  some  minor, 
some  major,  and  too  many  of  critical 
urgency.  Our  tensions  and  anxieties 
seem  to  mount  day  by  day  and,  in  tills 
hectic  20th  century,  we  have  msule  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  the  aspirin  tab- 
let and  the  stomach  alkalizer. 

But  as  burdensome  and  uncertain  as 
life  has  become  for  many  of  us,  our 
troubles  pall  somewhat  in  comparison  to 
those  who  must  make  their  way,  who 
must  endure  all  of  the  troubles  each  of 
us  faces  in  today's  fast-moving  world, 
with  a  major  physical  handicap.  And 
our  difficulties  pall  even  more  than  some- 
what in  comparison  to  those  whose 
handicap  inhibits  or  completely  destroys 
the  function  of  one  of  our  five  major 
senses. 

We  can  only  guess,  for  example,  at 


the  dajr-to-day  agony  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  courage  needed  to  overcome  it 
for  one  who  has  lost  the  power  to  hear. 
In  an  age  in  which  more  and  more  de- 
pends on  oral  communication,  on  the 
distinguishing  of  sounds  for  virtually 
every  kind  of  communication,  from  a 
simple  declaration  of  affection  to  an  ur- 
gent warning  of  imminent  disaster;  it 
is  difScult  for  those  of  us  blessed  with  the 
power  of  hearing  to  imagine  a  world  of 
utter  silence. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  and  of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion, that  I  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  an  Institution  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  that  is 
dedicated  to  easing  the  burdens  of  the 
deaf;  to  bringing  the  miracle  of  com- 
munication to  those  who  have  lost  the 
natural  sense  which  so  many  of  us  take 
for  granted. 

I  am  happy  to  relate  to  my  colleagues 
the  story  of  the  world-famed  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  which  Is  now  celebrating  100  years 
of  helping  deaf  children. 

In  the  1860's  the  deaf  child  faced  a 
dismal  future.  Such  children  usually  lost 
the  ability  to  speak,  if  they  ever  had  it, 
and  were  placed  in  an  asylu^u.  Their 
deafness  was  a  very  real  prison  for  them 
and  for  society.  In  1861  Gardiner  Green 
Hubbard  sought  help  for  his  young 
daughter,  made  deaf  by  scarlet  fever. 
The  only  alternative  he  could  accept 
meant  sending  his  daughter  to  a  special 
school  in  Oirmany.  Seeing  an  obvious 
need,  Hubbard  started  a  personal  cam- 
paign to  enlist  State  help  in  properly 
providing  for  the  deaf  in  this  country. 
His  efforts,  unfruitful  at  flrst,  became 
successful  after  he  Joined  with  Miss  Har- 
riet Rogers  a  tutor  who  had  mastered 
the  technique  of  oral  education  for  the 
deaf.  In  1866.  Miss  Roger's  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot,  saw  fit,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  to  directly  seek  Governor 
Bullock's  aid  on  behalf  of  his  sister-in- 
law  tuid  Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  time  was  right.  A  "gentleman 
from  Northampton,"  Mr.  John  Clarke, 
who  suffered  from  deafness,  wanted  to 
help  deaf  children.  He  offered  the  State 
$50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Northampton.  With  this 
fortunate  financial  support,  Clarke 
School  and  the  Clarke  Corp.  became  a 
reaUty  in  June  and  July  of  1867.  So  it  is 
that  we  now  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Clarke  School  and 
its  pioneering  efforts  in  the  field  of  oral 
education  of  the  deaf. 

The  events  leading  to  the  founding 
of  the  Clarke  School  involved  a  number 
of  people,  reflect  the  power  of  an  idea 
in  a  determined  group  of  people,  and 
demonstrate  the  role  that  an  alert  and 
responsive  government  can  play.  The 
Clarke  School  continues  to  function 
BUCcessfiUly  because  both  private  and 
public  interests  continue  to  support  the 
vital  role  the  school  plays. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  cite  the 
dynamic  leadership  which  has  perpet- 
uated Clarke's  leading  role.  Gardiner 
Green  Hubbard,  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolldge  have  served  as  chairmen  of 
Clarke's  board  of  trustees.  Today,  E.  O. 


Kollmorgen  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  His  numerous  efforts  for  his 
school  and  his  community  reflect  un- 
common dedication  and  devotion.  Serv- 
ing with  great  distinction  as  Clarke's 
president  is  Dr.  George  Pratt.  Dr.  Pratt 
is  active  in  seeking  Federal  help  and 
cooperation  in  the  area  of  special  educa- 
tion. Even  with  increasing  Clarke's  en- 
rollment, he  has  built  his  widely  known 
Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  Dr.  Pratt  leads  his  school  in  an 
international  quest  for  bettering  the  lot 
of  deaf  children. 

On  June  18, 1  was  honored  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  International  Conference  on 
Oral  Education  of  the  Deaf,  in  North- 
ampton. The  Federal  Government  Is 
playing  an  increasingly  significant  role 
in  this  area,  a  role  made  necessary  by  the 
particularly  high  cost  of  specialized  edu- 
cation. The  task  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment primarily  concerns  teacher  train- 
ing and  the  dissemination  of  research 
findings.  Since  1961,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  at  least  $4V^ 
million  on  training  in  this  area.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  attending  this 
Conference,  witnessed  the  supportive 
role  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  individual 
devotion,  creativity,  and  initiative  enable 
the  Government  to  fulflll  its  role.  This 
international  conference,  heK  Jointly 
at  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  in 
New  York  City,  reflects  the  need  of  pub- 
lic aind  private  cooperation.  Its  intema- 
tioncd  contributors,  including  delegates 
frc»n  Canada,  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia reflect  a  worldwide  concern. 

This  Conference's  concern  for  finan- 
cial, administrative,  physical,  and  psy- 
chological factors  reflects  a  comprehen- 
sive appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
deaf.  I  am  always  anxious  to  support 
advances  for  education,  and  the  special 
problems  of  the  handicapped  deserve 
particularly  sympathetic  attention.  On 
this  occasion,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Clarke  School  and  of  oral  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  In  America,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  note  of  the  advances 
made,  and  to  work  to  make  further  ad- 
vances even  greater  and  more  far 
reaching. 

H.R.   7476 — SILVER  CERTIFICATES 
DEBATE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  12,  1967,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7476,  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat  man],  where- 
in I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  had  sent  to  him.  At  his  re- 
quest, I  promised  ttiat  when  the  gentle- 
man answered  that  letter,  I  would  insert 
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his  reidy.  tocetfaer  with  a  reply  tcom.  the 
neasmy  Dqatftment,  In  the  Raoou, 
vblcfa  X  do  lo  at  this  time. 
The  matters  referred  to  follow: 


Ooaaanxv  oh  Bunmia  an  Cmmam, 

WtuiUmgtcm.  DX!^  /km  1$.  l$9r. 
Hon.  Kuno  IB  LA  f*»»"*. 
HouM  of  Mepnaeniative», 
WttAimgtou,  D  .C. 

HiAS  COLiMMoam:  A*  I  prmnlaed  you  dur- 
ing tbe  d«i»te  In  the  Hoxue  on  MamUy. 
June  II.  on  HJt.  7478,  the  tom  de*Ibig  with 
mtlwer  certUloktee,  I  am  now  sending  you 
tanmedlatety  upon  receipt  from  the  nessniT 
Department  a  report  on  tbe  letter  you  eent 
me  on  Uaj  2S  quoting  a  oonatltuent'i  prob- 
lems In  ohtatnlng  aUver  for  hie  sBTer 
certlfleates. 

Acoordlng  to  this  report  from  the  Deputy 
neaeurer  of  the  TTnlted  States,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Howell,  there  should  be  no  dUBeulty  whatso- 
ever In  obtaining  sUrer  at  the  New  Tork 
Assay  Office  (or  at  San  Francteco)  without 
fees  of  any  kind.  Also,  aoeordlng  to  this  re- 
port, an  imliTldual  does  not  have  to  appear 
In  person  but  can  arrange  to  have  this  dooe 
through  a  tnend  or  relative  or  through  » 
hank. 

During  our  colloquy  on  Monday,  at  page 
IMes  of  the  CoHffrwionmi  Record.  I  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  you  would  want  to 
put  Into  the  Confrnsakmal  Record  this  reply 
trom  the  Treasury  DQ>artment,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  were  Inserting  your  letter 
to  me  In  the  Becord. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know.  Osrtalnly,  holders  of  silver  certUlcatea 
■re  entitled  to  obtain  sUver  If  they  so  desire. 
trnd«  the  terms  of  tbe  legislation  we  passed 
on  Monday,  they  will  have  a  full  year  In 
which  to  make  this  election. 
Slncerdy, 

WaiOBT  Patxan, 

Chairman. 

TaxAsoaT  Dkpastickmt, 

FttcAi.  SaaviCT. 
WmahitifftOH,  DX:..  July  13. 1967. 
Bon.  WUQsr  Pa«kax. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Boute  of  Representative*.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

DSAS  MB.  Cbaoimam:  On  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, I  am  responding  to  your  letter  of  May 
ae  and  the  copy  of  a  letter  that  you  received 
trom  Congressman  de  la  Oarza,  concerning 
one  of  his  oonctltuents  who  ezpressea  some 
crltldBm  of  the  limited  means  available  for 
the  redemption  of  aUver  cerUflcates  In  sUver 
bullion.  He  la  also  critical  of  tbe  provision  In 
the  silver  legislation  now  pending  which 
would  limit  to  one  year  following  Its  enact- 
ment the  period  within  which  silver  cer- 
tUcates  would  be  redeemed  In  silver. 

Silver  certificates  are  redeemable  at  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  New  York,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rumor  he  has  heard  that  San  Fran- 
cisco la  not  redeeming  silver  certificates. 
When  silver  certificates  were  redeemable  In 
silver  dollars  there  was  only  one  place  at 
which  the  right  of  redemption  was  absolute, 
which  was  at  the  Treasury  In  Washington. 

An  Individual  does  not  have  to  pay  tbe 
Assay  Office  a  fee  and  does  not  have  to  ap- 
pear In  person  to  exchange  certlflcatea.  The 
services  of  a  friend  or  relative  are  equally 
effective,  ^r  U  that  Is  not  possible  a  bank 
Which  has  a  correspondent  banking  rela- 
tionship with  a  bank  In  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  can  accept  certificates,  send  them 
to  Its  correspondent  and  have  the  exchange 
made  and  tbe  silver  bullion  delivered  In  ac- 
cordance with  whatever  directions  the  pur- 
chaser may  give. 

Tbe  proposed  legislation  which  your  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably  does  not  provide 
for  repudiation  of  sliver  certificates.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  one  year  period  during  which 
silver  certificates  will  be  redeemable  In  sli- 


ver, an  entirely  reasonsble  period  m  view 
Qt  all  tbe  elrrumstsnoss.  X  know  that  you 
are  aeqnalnterf  with  th*  proMsPM  we  have 
had  and  wUl  oonMnue  to  have  with  silver, 
and  I  hope  this  InXormatloo  wlU  assist  you  In 
responding  to  rour  eolleagae. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  T.  Howaix, 
Deputy  Treasurer. 


RiDWCXJD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  I^>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiDm 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  today  to  ex- 
press my  strong  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  speed  up  its  deliberations  on  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  in  Congress  are 
faced  with  a  multitude  of  problems  that 
relate  directly  to  our  safety  and  security 
in  tills  troubled  world,  but  I  do  believe 
we  must  move  more  rapidly  toward  res- 
olution of  some  of  our  more  pressing 
domestic  Issues  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  have  been 
pending  before  the  Congress  for  several 
years. 

Those  advocating  a  park  are  strongly 
urging  early  consideration  and  the  creat- 
ing of  the  park. 

Also,  the  solution  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  Redwood  National  Park 
issue  Is  of  major  importance  to  my  con- 
gressional district,  a  district  which  Is 
currently  plagued  with  one  of  the  high- 
est rates  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation, 
primarily  because  of  Federal  Oovemment 
action  or  policies.  The  most  important 
factor  In  the  high  unonployment  rate  Is 
the  recent  seige  of  tight  money  which 
caused  a  severe  turndown  in  housing 
construction  and  a  resultant  cutback  in 
lumber  production. 

In  addition,  the  doubt  over  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  has  forced  many  lumber 
companies  to  reduce  or  postix>ne  planned 
expansion  programs  until  the  issue  can 
be  settled. 

This  Congress  must  take  final  action 
soon  to  avoid  any  further  harm  to  our 
economy.  The  problems  caused  by  tight 
money  are  lessening  to  a  great  extent 
but  the  problems  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  have  yet  to  be  solved.  The 
Redwood  National  Park  can  be  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  our  economy.  That  is, 
it  can  be  an  asset  if  the  Congress  will 
act  promptly  to  authorize  the  park  and 
if  the  Congress  will  make  certain  the 
park  It  authorizes  wUl  compliment  exist- 
ing industry  and  add  to  it  rather  than 
destroying  jobs. 

Any  increase  in  tourism  caused  by  the 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
cannot  supplement  a  substantial  dis- 
location in  the  present  economy  caused 
by  that  park.  Onr  experience.  In  the 
Redwood  region,  with  the  tourist  traffic 
associated  with  the  recent  world's  fair  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  very  revealing.  The 
highways,  during  the  tourist  season, 
were  "saturated"  with  automobiles.  This 


gave  us  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  judge 
the  potential  impact  of  tourists  on  our 
eeonomy.  It  provides  us  with  the  most 
accurate  evidoice  of  what  we  can  antici- 
pate in  rerome  through  the  creation  of  a 
major  tourist  attraction  facility  such  as 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore. 
Therefore,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  possible  to  enact  a  Redwood 
Park  bin  which  will  add  to  the  economic 
base  of  the  area  so  as  to  lower  the  exist- 
ing unemployment  rates  and  to  improve 
the  local  economic  picture. 

The  most  recent  unemployment  sta- 
tistics for  my  congressional  district  are 
sofflcient  testimony  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face.  Pour  of  the  six 
counties  in  the  district  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  over  10  percent.  In  the 
early  months  of  1967,  Humboldt  County 
had  15.7  percent;  Mendocino  County  had 
15.5  percent;  Sonoma  County  had  12.1 
percent;  and  Del  Norte  Coimty  had  an 
11.8  percent  imemployment  rate. 

I  expect  that  these  rates  will  slowly 
be  lowered  through  the  easing  of  tight 
money  policies  and  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  housing  starts  and  other  con- 
struction. We  look  to  the  future  opti- 
mistically. We  feel  sure  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Is  going  to  be  established. 
We  simply  hope  that  this  Congress  will. 
In  its  wisdom,  enact  legislation  creating 
a  park  which  will  help  us  lower  our  high 
unemployment  rates  rather  than  adding 
to  them. 

I  am  for  a  Redwood  National  Park.  I 
urge  that  we  here,  in  the  90th  Congress, 
create  it,  sponsor  and  nourish  It  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  will  use  It.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  so  without  creating 
a  vast,  economic  wasteland  of  an  area 
that  is  now  struggling  to  regain  its  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  argument  that  tourism  can  sup- 
plant a  large  existing  Industry  Is  not 
substantiated  by  the  knowledge  we  now 
have  of  the  effects  tourism  can  have  on 
a  region.  The  recent  study,  "Recreation 
as  an  Industry,"  by  the  respected  Robert 
R.  Nathan  points  up  some  of  the  fal- 
lacies In  this  argument  and  some  of  the 
statistics  related  to  tourism.  In  a  report 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Nathan  wrote: 

Recreation  resources  vary  in  type  and 
quality — scenic,  climatic,  historical,  cultural, 
or  entertainment — and  there  Is  no  unique 
formula  by  which  attractiveness  is  deter- 
mined. The  abUity  of  a  resource  to  attract 
visitors  may  depend  on  its  rarity  or  on  the 
diversity  of  recreation  activities  it  offers. 

However,  there  are  several  factors  that 
limit  even  the  relative  Impact  of  the  recrea- 
tion Industry,  even  in  a  pKxsr  county.  The 
first  Is  the  nature  of  the  industry  itself, 
oompoeed,  as  It  is,  largely  of  services  and 
trades  which  everywhere  are  among  the  low- 
est-paid: hotels,  restaurants,  and  amuse- 
ments. National  statistics  show,  and  our  case 
studies  confirmed,  that  although  recreation 
provides  many  opportunities  for  jwoprietors 
of  small  business  and  generates  demand  for 
high  and  middle  Bkills  in  construction  and 
maintenance,  tbe  typical  and  average  em- 
ployment is  in  undemanding  Jobe  with  rela- 
tively low  i^oductivity  and  consequently  low 
pay. 

Moreover,  tbe  seasonal  nature  of  recrea- 
tion Is  reflected  In  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment that  limits  annual  earnings  and  tends 
to  attract  workers  from  the  fringes  of  the 
labor  force.  Though  there  Is  evidence  of  the 


success  of  many  segmento  of  the  industry  In 
lengthening  the  season  by  capitalizing  on  the 
rlElng  incomes  and  increasing  time  and  taste 
lor  a  variety  of  recreation  activities  (skiing, 
winter  vacations,  weekending,  etc.)  the  in- 
dustry remains  one  of  the  most  seasonal.  As 
the  case  studies  show,  the  two-month  sum- 
mer season  Is  no  longer  so  common  as  It  was, 
but  few  seasons  extend  beyond  six  months. 

As  the  result  mainly  of  these  two  charac- 
teristics, recreation  alone  almost  never  can 
provide  a  base  for  a  viable  economy.  Where 
It  Is  successfully  exploited,  however,  It  can 
provide  significant  and  valuable  supplemen- 
tary benefits  to  a  local  economy  based  on 
manufacturing,  mining,  or  agriculture. 

First  major  public  investment  in  non- 
metropolitan  recreation  resources  would 
rarely  be  Justified  solely  or  even  primarily, 
for  tbe  sake  of  the  economic  Impact  on  the 
local  area.  The  principal  Justification  fen: 
public  Investment  in  recreation  la  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  recreation  in  a  society  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  metropolitanized.  In 
which  recreational  open  space  is  at  a  pre- 
mium. Tbe  economic  impact,  such  as  it  is, 
will  likely  be  marginal  and  Justlfles  public 
Investment  commensurate  with  the  marginal 
beneflta. 

While  the  customers  must  go  to  the 
Industry,  they  choose  their  own  time.  As  a 
result,  the  demands  on  the  services  of  the 
industry  are  very  uneven,  as  between  months 
of  the  year,  days  of  the  week,  and  even  hours 
of  the  day.  But  of  course,  the  output  of  the 
Industry  cannot  be  stocked  or  stored. 
Seasonality  and  other  Irregularities  of  de- 
mand In  the  recreation  industry  mean  fiuc- 
tuatlons  in  the  demand' for  labor,  supplies, 
and  an  under-utillzatlon  of  fixed  plan. 
Hence,  investment  cannot  be  fully  exploited. 

Employment  in  recreation  compMires  un- 
favorably with  employment  in  other  re- 
source-based industries.  Except  for  manage- 
ment, skill  requirements,  productivity,  and 
value  added  are  low  for  most  jobs.  Con- 
sequently, the  wage  scales  are  low;  in  fact, 
they  are  among  the  lowest.  Further,  recrea- 
tion has  more  Job  opportunities  for  women 
and  this  has  serious  consequences  on  the 
employment  structures  of  those  conununl- 
tles  where  recreation  Is  a  major  component 
of  the  economy.  Finally,  due  to  the  season- 
ality of  the  industry,  much  of  the  employ- 
ment offered  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  supple- 
mental rather  than  staple  employment. 

The  ups  and  downt  of  the  national  econ- 
omy affect  nearly  all  economic  activity,  but 
the  effects  are  more  Immediate  and  more 
pronounced  in  recreation  than  in  other  con- 
sumer Industries.  Tbe  same  Income-elasticity 
that  has  led  to  growth  of  demand  as  Incomes 
have  risen,  makes  vacations  and  all  forms  of 
recreation  expenditures  sensitive  to  reces- 
sion. These  expenditures  are  among  the  first 
to  be  cut  back  In  the  family  budget  when 
incomes  drop.  Another  uncertainty  is  tbe 
weather.  The  effects  on  the  Industry  of  a 
"poor"  summer  or  wlntar  can  be  quite 
drastic.  And  successive  seasons  of  "unsea- 
sonal"  weather  cause  extended  unemploy- 
ment and  a  serious  drain  on  entrepreneurs' 
capital. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  very  large  fraction — 
half  or  more — of  the  visitors  to  almost  any 
recreation  originate  In  the  state  In  which 
It  Is  situated  or  in  the  adjacent  states.  Gen- 
erally this  representa  a  two-hour  driving 
time  radius.  In  the  case  of  resources  situated 
close  to  large  metropolitan  populations,  the 
fr.ictlon  approaches  100  percent. 

In  this  context  It  may  be  useful  to  dis- 
cuss two  general  misconceptions.  One  con- 
cerns the  Income  of  visitors  and  the  other 
the  Impact  of  campers.  Oreat  emphasis  is 
often  placed  In  recreation  studies  on  the 
importanwe  of  attracUng  high-income  visi- 
tors. It  Is  assumed  that  the  greater  the  fam- 
ily Income  the  higher  will  be  the  expendi- 
ture. While  there  have  been  no  systamatlc 
studies  on  this  point,  interviews  with  a  num- 


ber of  recreation  eetabllshment  operators 
Indicated  that  there  Is  little  correlation  be- 
tween Income  and  amount  of  expenditure 
while  on  vacation.  Total  annual  expendi- 
ture by  hlgb-lncome  families  may  well  be 
greater,  but  family  Income  Is  no  guide  to 
the  per  day  expenditure  in  a  given  recrea- 
tion area. 

The  smallnesa  of  recreation  establlshmenta. 
In  tarma  of  employment  and  Investment,  is 
well  documented.  The  last  Census  of  Busi- 
ness taken  In  1963  reveals  the  small  average 
employment  among  the  several  types  of 
service  establlshmenta.  (See  Appendix  Table 
B-1.)  A  more  recent  study  of  private  out- 
door recreation  enterprises  shows  that  they 
are  predominantly  small.  Only  (<.6  percent  of 
all  enterprises  employ  five  or  more  persons 
year  round,  and  even  during  tbe  peak  of 
the  season  no  more  than  16.4  percent  have 
five  or  more  employees.  Over  three-fourths 
of  the  establishments  have  no  year-round 
full-time  employees,  and  during  the  season 
well  over  half  manage  to  run  their  businesses 
without  full-time  help.  These  national  fig- 
ures tend  to  be  on  tbe  low  side  because  the 
study  includes  enterprises  which  provide 
supplementary  incomes.  The  Chl'.ton  Study 
also  shows  that  median  capital  Investment 
for  full  Income  enterprises  is  about  $64,000 
and  only  $8,000  for  supplementary  income 
enterprises. 

Control  of  access  to  recreational  resources 
raises  questions  concerning  the  Intensity  of 
use  which  can  be  permitted  without  over- 
loading or  damaging  the  resource,  or  which 
Is  compatible  with  Ita  other  uses. 

Considering  the  quality  and  the  magni- 
tude of  recreation  impact  which  resulta  from 
a  single  attraction,  it  appears  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  recreation  facility  In  depressed 
areas  In  isolation  from  other  developmenta 
is  questionable. 

The  concentration  on  food,  lodging,  and 
amusements  largely  defines  the  local  Impact 
of  tourist  recreation.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small  sectors  of  tbe  economy.  In  West 
Virginia,  for  example,  these  three  sectors, 
while  they  accounted  for  more  than  tlSO 
million  of  business  (local  and  export),  oc- 
cupied, in  all,  about  20,000  people,  (includ- 
ing 4,000  proprietors)  In  a  total  labor  force 
of  690,000.  Moreover,  these  were  sectors  of 
small  establishments  and  low  earnings.  The 
earnings  reported  for  Social  Security  con- 
tributions In  these  sectors  were  about  half 
the  average,  and  even  aUowlng  for  under- 
reporting of  tips,  they  were  far  lower  than 
earnings  In  other  sectors.  This  is  true  of 
relatively  high-wage  states  and  relaUvely 
low-wage  states  both,  as  the  tables  for 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee 
demonstrate. 

Most  of  the  Jobs  In  motels,  restauranta, 
and  amusement  establlshmenta  need  little 
training  and  skill,  and  the  wages  are  there- 
fore low.  Thus,  most  employment  In  the 
service  and  trade  industries  Is  low-paid.  The 
recreation  industry,  therefore,  offers  few 
opportunities  for  the  skUled  and  ambitious 
among  the  local  labor  force  who.  In  the 
absence  of  suitable  local  employment,  must 
look  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
the  employment  Is  part-time  or  part-year. 
Full-time  and  part-time  jobs  are  available 
for  varying  lengths  of  seasons  and  the  high- 
est demand,  sometimes  twice  as  high  as  the 
average  demand,  la  during  tbe  summer  or 
winter  peaks.  Workers  In  those  Jobs  which 
are  avaUable  fuU-tlme  for  the  whole  year, 
or  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  months,  are 
fully  in  the  labor  force  and  derive  year- 
round  incomes.  Depending  on  seasonality 
and  type  of  fadUty,  this  type  of  employment 
may  accoimt  for  leas  than  half  of  the  total 
employment  In  a  recreation  area.  The  rest 
of  the  Incomes  are  earned  In  ahort-term, 
f  uU-time,  or  part-time  Jobs  by  workers  whose 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  is  seasonal 
or    supplemental    to    some    other    activity. 


often  studenta,  housewives,  or  farm  women. 
Thus  a  high  proportion  of  such  workers  are 
women. 

More  conclusively,  of  the  many  mlUlons 
of  dollars  visitors  and  tourlsto  spend,  tbe  re- 
sulting Incomes  to  the  people  serving  the 
visitors  are  on  the  average  very  low,  usuaUy 
Inadequate  as  Income  for  a  fanUly  and  often 
even  for  a  single  person. 

The  analysis  based  on  the  number  of  Jobs 
provided  by  the  recreation  Industry,  even 
those  that  are  year-round,  exaggerates  the 
economic  impact,  because  so  few  of  the  Jotw 
pay  a  living  wage.  There  is  a  limited  demand 
for  occupational  skUls  which  pay  an  an- 
nual wage  of  about  $6,000  per  year.  Examples 
of  better  paid  Jobs  are  mechanics  at  amuse- 
ment places  and  ski  llfte.  construction 
workers,  professionals  In  the  theater,  public 
park  employees,  and  a  few  at  administrative 
and  managerial  poeitlooa  at  larger  recreation 
establishments.  In  the  small  and  medium 
sized  enterprises  the  proprietors  wlU  normally 
perform  those  Jobs  which  reqtilre  sklU  and 
training.  Examination  of  the  oompoeltlon  of 
tbe  labor  force  in  tbe  study  areas  on  the 
basis  of  skills  and  wages,  reveals  that  some 
areas  provide  hardly  any  Jobe  that  pay  an 
adequate  family  income. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing sifted  out  the  short-term  and  casual 
employment,  and.  In  turn  having  narrowed 
the  year-round  employment  to  that  em- 
ployment which  provides  a  primary  family 
Income,  we  find  Just  a  few  areas  where  per- 
haps SO  to  100  employees  make  a  living  out  of 
recreation — aside,  of  course,  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers.  All  the  other  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  man-years  represent 
in  varying  degrees  supplementary  Incomes. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  these  Jobe  are  filled  by  women, 
and  many  In  the  peak  periods  by  studenta. 

Taking  the  three  major  groups  of  enter- 
prises: (1)  food,  (2)  lodgings,  and  (8)  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  services,  we  find  that 
the  most  labor-intensive  establishments  are 
hotels,  motels,  tourist  courts,  and  camps. 
(121  proprietors  and  employees  per  $1,000,000 
of  receipte)  and  the  lowest  Intensity  is  In 
the  amusement  and  recreation  service 
establishments  (91).  Eating  and  drinking 
places  provide  on  the  average  113  Jobe  per 
$1,000,000  of  recelpta.  Within  the  major 
groupings  of  businesses  there  are,  of  course, 
variations  in  labor  intensity.  For  example, 
hotels,  because  of  the  extra  service  they  pro- 
vide, show  a  higher  Intensity  than  motels, 
and  traUer  parks  and  recreation  camps  show 
a  lower  intensity  than  motels.  Among  the 
eaUng  and  drinking  estat>Ustamenta,  restau- 
ranta and  cafeterias  are  more  labor-intensive 
than  refreshment  places  and  bars.  The  widest 
range  Ls  found  among  the  recreation  or  service 
establlshmenta,  but  as  a  general  nile,  urban 
recreation  establlshmenta  are  more  labor- 
intensive  than  outdoor  recreation  faculties. 

The  measurement  of  Impact  does  not  end 
with  the  number  of  Jobs  created.  It  Is  the 
wage  level  (as  well  as  dilation  of  employ- 
ment which  Is  discussed  under  seasonaUty) 
which  determines  total  disposable  Income 
for  local  spending  by  recreation  employees. 
Compared  to  manuf  act\irlng  employment,  the 
wages  In  the  service  and  trade  industries  are 
low,  and  tbe  recreation  sector  Includes  some 
of  the  lowest  wages.  Most  of  the  occupations 
require  simple  skUls  and  little  training;  con- 
sequently the  pay  is  poor. 

The  range  is  considerable.  For  example, 
such  typical  vacation  attractions  as  amuse- 
ment parks  and  horse  racetracks  pay  annual 
wages  of  over  $6,000;  even  the  lower  paid 
Jobs  In  golf  clubs  and  at  natural  tourist  at- 
tractions are  above  the  wage  level  of  motels 
and  restauranta. 

Hourly  wages  are  not  uniform  for  each 
type  of  recreation  employment  throughout 
the  country  because  of  regional  differences  In 
the  labor  market.  Jobs  in  recreation,  as  in 
most  service  establiahmenta,  are  not  covered 
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br  •  "minimum  wage."  and  genenny  Ubor  Is 
not  TiBlcsilBed.  Tbese  factors  matnly  account 
for  regional  varlatlonB.  For  example.  In 
Oatllnburg  and  Cherokee  Hourly  wages  range 
between  OOi  and  »1J6,  and  in  Park  city 
when  labor  li  unionized,  the  range  la  be- 
tween $1.00  and  $3.40.  In  the  other  areas  the 
range  Is  between  78*  and  $1.50.  It  should  be 
noted  that  even  farm,  laborers  could  not  be 
attracted  at  these  hourly  rates. 

Aside  from  the  predominantly  low  wage 
level,  employment  1b  adversely  aflected  by  the 
uneven  seasonal  labor  demand.  There  are  two 
employment  aspects  to  the  seasonality  of 
the  recreation  Industry.  The  first  relates  to 
the  actual  length  of  the  season  and  the  aec- 
ond  to  the  peak  activity  within  the  season. 
nie  season  has  become  longer  but  the  peaks 
remain. 

A  further  employment  effect  of  seasonality 
Is  the  scarcity  of  workers  to  fill  jobs  demand- 
ing greater  aklUs.  In  all  study  areas  It  was 
lound  that  many  of  ttie  sklUed  jobs,  such 
aa  codBB.  mechanlea,  and  managerial  poal- 
tlons,  are  performed  by  the  proprietors  and 
tbtir  families.  They  have  dllllcultlas  In 
recruiting  or  holding  adequately  skilled  per- 
sons largely  because  of  the  compeUtlon  with 
permanent  or  otherwise  more  advantageous 
petitions  which  are  available  In  nearby 
towns.  There  is  a  consistent  pattern  of  dally 
commuting  of  the  sklUed  and  seml-akilled 
workers  who  live  in  or  near  recreation  areas 
to  the  surrounding  towns. 

I  think  Mr.  Nathan  points  out  the 
problems  InYolved.  This  issue  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  comes  while  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  struggling  to  re- 
build their  homes,  their  communities  and 
Bves  in  the  wake  of  consecutive  disasters. 
First  it  was  an  earthquake,  next  a  flood, 
then  tidal  waves,  fires  and,  seemingly, 
every  other  destructive  act  of  nature. 
Even  80,  none  of  these  could  do  to  the 
will  and  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  First 
District  what  the  Federal  Government 
now  might  possibly  do — ^put  them  out  of 
work  or  demean  their  existence  by 
destroying  the  industry  that  supports 
them. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  accept  the 
high  caDlng  of  governing  instead  of  be- 
ing governed.  We  are  charged  with  im- 
posing our  collective  will  upon  the  people 
of  America.  If  we  impose  it  wisely  they 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  If  not— i>y  de- 
priving men  and  women  of  their  Jobs, 
their  chosen  calling  all  out  of  proportion 
to  need — then  we  are  not  legislators  but. 
Instead,  economic  hatchet  men,  unmind- 
ful of  man's  destiny  and  his  right  to 
build  and  prosper  for  himself,  his  family, 
his  community,  and  his  God. 

Now.  with  one  fell  swoop,  a  multimil- 
Uon  dollar  industry,  a  way  of  life,  a  com- 
munity of  people  might  be  plucked  out  of 
their  place  in  the  sun.  shorn  of  their 
birthright,  their  property,  and  their  eco- 
nomic security.  And  nothing  under  that 
aun  could  ever  replace  the  skill,  produc- 
tion, and  pride  that  now  exists  among 
them  as  laborers  in  one  of  the  most  basic 
industries  in  the  land. 

SUce  it  ansrway  you  like,  saw  It,  strip 
It.  grind  it  into  economic  or  aesthetic 
double-talk  and  it  still  comes  out  one 
way — Job  wrecking. 

I  do  not  envy  those  anK>ng  us  who  in 
the  haste  of  their  decisions  lay  their 
hands  of  approval  on  any  such  scheme. 
Particularly,  when  with  Judicious  fore- 
sight they  can  have  a  better  Redwood 
National  Park  and  Seasliore  and  the 


people  of  northern  California  can  keep 
the  place  of  usefulness  and  dignity  their 
labor  has  earned  for  them. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  matter,  it  is  readily  recog- 
nized as  the  most  complex  conservation 
proposal  ever  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

No  one  should  make  up  his  mind  un- 
til such  time  as  the  House  has  com- 
pleted its  hearings  and  the  committee 
members  have  visited  the  area.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can  have  access  to  all 
the  facts. 

Let  me  assure  you,  as  the  Congress- 
man from  the  area,  it  is  my  desire  to 
create  the  finest  National  Redwood  Park 
and  Seashore  attainable  consistent  with 
sound  economic  factors  and  with  full 
consideration  being  given  to  both  schools 
of  conservation  thought— preservation 
conservation  and  wise  multiple-use  con- 
servation as  they  relate  to  this  unique 
redwood  region  on  the  north  coast  of 
California. 
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so  that  the  operation  of  regularly  sched- 
uled helicopter  service  can  commence  as 
soon  as  possible. 


AREA   HELICOPTER   SERVICE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest  in 
establishing  regularly  scheduled  heli- 
c<«>ter  service  for  the  Washington  area 
has  been  rekindled  with  the  announce- 
ment of  11  airlines  that  they  would  seek 
Government  approval  to  link  Dulles. 
Friendship,  and  National  Airports  with 
one  another,  and  downtown  Washington. 

An  application  to  provide  nonsub- 
sldlzed  helic(4)ter  service  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Aerc«iautlcs  Board 
for  several  months.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  endorse  the  proposal  of  any  com- 
pany who  has  had  previous  experience 
in  this  field  or  that  of  the  alrUnes. 

It  is  my  Intent,  however,  to  urge  the 
CAB  to  take  immediate  and  swift  action 
to  certificate  a  carrier  to  operate  in  the 
WasWngton  metropolitan  area.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  airlines  for  their 
general  endorsement. 

Groimd  congestion  to  the  three  area 
airports  Ls  a  hydrahaaded  monster  that 
grows  bigger  and  bigger.  This  inconven- 
ience to  the  traveling  public  must  be 
eliminated. 

Many  of  you  in  this  Chamber  were 
present  last  summer  when  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Trauisporta- 
tlon  and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee 
staged  a  1-day  feasibility  demonstration 
to  show  how  helicopters  could  effectively 
and  speedily  transport  travelers  from 
Capitol  Hill  to  area  airports. 

Helicopter  service  would  sharply  reduce 
in-transit  time  between  the  downtown 
and  area  airports.  This  is  a  fact  that 
hardly  needs  reiteration.  For  instance.  It 
takes  only  11  minutes  to  go  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship  via  helicopter. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  voice  their 
approval  of  certlflcatlon  of  a  carrier  and 
to  urge  the  CAB  to  conclude  its  hearings 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  Introduce  many  bills 
during  my  relatively  short  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  none 
which  surpasses  in  satisfaction  the  bill 
which  I  propose  today. 

Its  principal  proposer  is  not  me,  but  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  14th  Illinois 
District,  which  I  represent.  I  announced 
a  contest  in  early  spring.  The  title  was 
"There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law,"  I  asked  my 
constituents  to  suggest  ideas  for  laws 
which  they  believed  to  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

Inevitably,  there  were  humorists.  One 
of  them  suggested: 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  "There 
Ought  to  Be  a  Law"  contests. 

More  than  2,500  of  the  entries,  how- 
ever, were  serious  and  they  expressed 
people's  concern  for  good  government. 
My  staff  culled  out  the  best  entries,  re- 
ducing the  contenders  to  about  25. 

These  were  typed  onto  a  mimeograph 
stencil  and  copies  were  made  without 
Identifying  the  contestants.  The  copies 
were  distributed  to  the  contest  judges- 
all  distinguished  residents  of  the  14th 
District.  Among  them  were  three  State 
Senators,  two  Federal  Judges,  and  nine 
college  presidents.  They  graded  the  en- 
tries, each  privately;  and  it  then  was 
only  a  matter  of  scoring  to  find  a  win- 
ner. 

He  is  Carl  Baldwin,  an  engineer  who 
works  for  Electro-Motive  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp. 

His  proposal  was  not  new;  there  being 
three  other  similar  suggestions  already 
introduced  In  this  Congress.  I  have  cho- 
sen, however,  to  seek  a  different  proce- 
dure from  the  others. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Baldwin  proposed  that, 
in  overturning  an  act  of  Congress  or  of 
a  State  legislature,  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
needed — In  other  words,  six  Justices, 
rather  than  only  five,  would  be  required 
to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional. 

Others  have  Introduced  constitutional 
amendments  to  effect  this  change.  After 
consulting  with  eminent  legislative  au- 
thority, however,  I  decided  that  the  in- 
tention could  be  carried  out  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  The  Constitution,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  is  silent  as  to  the  size  of  the 
Court  and  Its  procedures — Indeed,  is  si- 
lent on  Its  power  to  find  a  law  uncon- 
stitutional 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  being  the  winner  of 
this  contest,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  awarded 
a  prize.  He  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  come 
to  Washington  as  my  guests.  They  are 
In  the  gallery  at  this  moment  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  introduction  of  his  bill 


STEPS  TO  PEACE — THREATS  TO 
PEACE 

Mrs.  KKT.I.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
President  Johnson  yesterday  outlined  a 
series  of  basic  principles  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, could  lead  the  way  to  lasting  ac- 
cords In  the  many  areas  of  conflict  in 
the  world. 

In  this  address,  delivered  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  United  Nations  special 
General  Assembly  session,  Mr.  Johnson 
discussed  the  problems  of  Latin  America, 
of  Europe,  of  Southeast  Asia  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  the  Middle  East.  He  of- 
fered a  realistic  approach  for  the 
future. 

In  his  speech  President  Johnson 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  conditions 
which  would  establish  the  basis  for  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  points 
he  enumerated  were  primarily  directed 
to  the  combatants  In  the  Middle  East,  to 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  These  suggestions 
emphasized  that  which  we.  Members  of 
Congress  serving  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  have  been  endeavoring  to 
actileve  for  the  State  of  Israel  since  its 
creation. 

I  outline  these  conditions  and  em- 
phasize the  first:  the  condition  that  Is- 
rael has  the  right  to  live  in  i>eace,  with 
proper  respect  for  its  rights  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  Once  this  condition  Is 
established,  the  other  problems,  no  less 
Important,  can  be  adjusted.  These  are: 
The  refugee  problem,  the  arms  problem, 
the  water  problem;  the  boundary  prob- 
lem: the  free-passage  international-wa- 
terway problem,  and  the  troop-with- 
drawal problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  speech  of  President  John- 
son In  the  RicoRD.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
suggestions  as  outlined  win  be  Imple- 
mented. 

Remarks  of  tkx  Pkbkdknt  at  thx  Possicn 
Policy  CONnatKNCx  for  Educators 

Secretary  Rusk,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
welcome  the  chance  to  share  with  you  this 
morning  a  few  reilectlons  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  aa  I  have  shared  my  thoughts 
In  recent  weeks  with  representatives  of  labor 
and  business,  and  with  other  leaders  of  our 
society. 

During  the  past  weekend  at  Camp  David — 
where  I  met  and  talked  with  America's  good 
friend.  Prime  Minister  Holt  of  Australia. 
I  thought  of  the  General  Assembly  debate 
on  the  Middle  East  that  opens  today  in 
New  York, 

But  I  thought  also  of  the  events  of  the 
past  year  in  other  continents  In  the  world. 
I  thought  of  the  future — both  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  in  other  areas  of  American 
Interest  in  the  world  and  In  places  that 
concern  all  of  us. 

So  this  morning  I  want  to  give  you  my 
estimate  of  the  prospects  for  peace,  and  the 
hopes  for  progress,  in  these  various  regions 
of  the  world. 

I  shaU  speak  first  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
then  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  lastly  of  the  two  areas  that 


concern  us  moet  at  this  hour — ^Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  Bast. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Americas. 

Last  April  I  met  with  my  fellow  American 
Presidents  in  Punta  del  Bste.  It  was  an  en- 
couraging experience  for  me,  as  I  believe 
it  was  for  the  otiier  leaden  of  Latin  America. 
For  they  made,  tttere  at  Pvmta  del  Kate,  the 
historic  decision  to  move  toward  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America. 

In  my  judgment,  their  decision  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  that  they  liave  taken  since 
they  became  mdependent  more  tlian  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

The  men  I  met  with  know  that  the  needs 
Of  their  220  million  people  require  them 
to  modernize  their  economies  and  expand 
their  trade.  I  promised  that  I  would  ask  our 
people  to  cooperate  in  those  eSorts,  and  in 
giving  new  force  to  oiu'  great  common  enter- 
prise, wlilch  we  take  great  pride  in,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

One  meeting  of  chiefs  of  state,  of  course, 
cannot  transform  a  continent.  But  where 
leaders  are  willing  to  face  their  problems 
candidly,  and  where  they  are  ready  to  join 
in  meeting  them  responsibly,  there  can  be 
only  hope  for  the  future. 

Tlie  nations  of  the  developed  world — and 
I  am  speaking  now  principally  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  and  Japan — have  in  this  past 
year.  I  thlnlc,  made  good  progress  In  meeting 
their  common  problems  and  their  common 
reeponsibliities. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  statesmen — 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  in  Canada 
just  a  few  days  ago.  and  the  leaders  of 
Europe  shortly  before  that.  We  discussed 
many  of  the  issues  that  we  face  together. 

We  are  consulting  to  good  effect  on  bow 
to   Umit  the   spread  of   nuclear   weapons. 

We  have  completed  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
ttLTiB  negotiations,  m  a  healthy  spirit  of 
partnership,  and  we  are  examining  together 
the  vital  question  of  monetary  reform. 

We  have  reorganized  the  Integrated  NATO 
defense,  with  its  new  headqiiarters  In  Bel- 
gium. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  crucial 
question  of  maintaining  allied  military 
strength  in  Germany. 

Plnally.  we  have  worked  together — al- 
though not  yet  with  sufficient  resources — to 
help  the  leas  developed  countries  deal  with 
their  problems  of  hunger  and  over  popula- 
tion. 

We  have  not,  by  any  means,  settled  all  the 
Issues  thst  face  us,  either  among  ourselves 
or  with  other  nations.  But  there  Is  less  cause 
to  lament  what  has  not  been  done,  than  to 
take  heart  from  what  has  been  done. 

You  know  of  my  i>ersonal  interest  In  im- 
proving relations  with  the  Western  world  and 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Exirope. 

I  believe  the  patient  course  we  are  pur- 
suing toward  those  nattons  is  vital  to  the 
securlt)  of  our  nation. 

Through  cultural  exchangee  and  dvU  aix 
agreements. 

Through  consular  and  outer  space  treaties. 

Through  what  we  hope  will  soon  become 
a  treaty  for  the  nonproUferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  also,  if  they  wUi  join  us.  an 
agreement  on  anti-ballistic  missUes. 

We  have  tried  to  enlarge,  and  have  made 
great  progress  in  enlarging,  the  arena  of 
common  action  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  purpose  is  to  narrow  our  differences 
where  they  can  be  narrowed,  and  thus  to 
help  secure  peace  in  the  world  for  the  future 
generations.  It  will  be  a  long  slow  task,  we 
realize.  There  will  t>e  setbacks  and  discour- 
agement. But  it  Is.  we  think,  the  only  rational 
policy  for  them  and  for  us. 

In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  we  have  encouraged 
the  nations  of  the  region  in  their  efforts  to 
join  in  cooperative  attacks  on  the  problems 
that  each  of  them  faces:  economic  stagna- 
tion, poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 
Under  Secretary  Nicholas  Katzenbach  just 
rq;>orted  to  me  last  week  on  his  recent  ex- 


tended trip  throii^out  Africa.  He  described 
to  me  the  many  problems  and  the  many  op- 
portunities that  exist  in  that  continent. 

Africa  is  moving  rapidly  from  the  colonial 
past  toward  freedom  and  dignity.  She  is  In 
the  long  and  difficult  travail  of  building  na- 
tions. Her  proud  people  are  determined  to 
make  a  new  Africa,  according  to  their  own 
lights. 

They  are  now  creating  institutions  for 
political  and  economic  cooperation.  They 
have  set  great  tasks  for  themselves — whoee 
accomplishments  wlU  require  years  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrlhce. 

We  very  much  want  that  struggle  to  suc- 
ceed, and  we  want  to  be  re^wnaive  to  the 
efforts  that  they  are  making  on  their  own 
behalf. 

I  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the  new 
spirit  that  is  abroad  In  Africa,  from  Under 
Secretary  Katzenbach 's  report,  and  from 
Asia,  from  my  own  travels  and  experience 
there.  In  Asia  my  experience  demonstrated 
to  me  a  new  spirit  of  confidence  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  Everywhere  I  traveled  last 
autumn,  frooa  the  confereikce  In  Manila  to 
other  countries  of  the  region,  I  found  the 
conviction  that  Asians  can  work  with  Aslana 
to  create  better  conditions  of  life  in  every 
country.  Fear  has  now  given  way  to  hope  m 
millions  of  hearts. 

Asia's  immense  human  problems  remain, 
of  course.  Not  all  countries  have  moved  a>i»»/< 
as  rapidly  as  ThaUand.  Korea,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  But  most  of  them  are  now 
on  a  promising  track,  and  Japan  is  taking  a 
welcome  role  in  helping  her  f  eUow  Asians  to- 
ward much  more  rapid  development. 

A  free  Indonesia — ^the  world's  fifth  largest 
nation,  a  land  of  more  than  100  million  peo- 
ple— is  now  struggling  to  rebuUd,  to  recon- 
struct and  reform  its  nat,lonal  life.  This  wlU 
require  the  understanding  and  the  support 
of  the  entire  International  communis. 

We  maintain  our  dialogue  with  the  au- 
thorities in  Peking,  in  preparation  for  the 
day  when  they  wUl  be  ready  to  Uve  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  regret  that  this  morning  I  cannot  report 
any  major  progress  toward  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  can  promise  you  that  we  have  tried  every 
possible  way  to  bring  about  either  discus- 
sions t>etween  the  opposing  sides,  or  a  prac- 
tical de-escalation  of  the  violence  itself. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  serious  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side. 

We  are  ready — and  we  have  long  been 
ready — to  engage  in  a  mutual  de-escalaUon 
of  the  fighting.  But  we  cannot  stop  only 
half  the  war,  nor  can  we  abandon  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  enemy  attacks  and  fights  on. 
And  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  attempts  to 
seize  South  Vietnam  by  force,  we  must,  and 
we  wiU,  block  its  efforts — so  that  the  i>eople 
of  South  Vietnam  can  determine  their  own 
future  in  peace. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  day 
come — and  come  soon — when  we  can  cooper- 
ate with  aU  the  nations  of  the  region,  in- 
cluding North  Vietiumi,  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  a  war  that  has  continued,  we 
think,  for  far  too  long.  When  the  aggression 
ends,  then  that  day  wlU  foUow. 

Now.  finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  Middle 
East — and  to  the  tumultuous  events  of  the 
past  months. 

Those  events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
five  great  principles  of  peace  in  the  region. 

The  first  and  greatest  principle  is  that  ev- 
ery nation  in  the  area  has  a  fundamental 
right  to  Uve.  and  to  have  this  right  re8i>ected 
by  Its  neighbors. 

For  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  the  path 
to  hope  does  not  Ue  in  threats  to  end  the 
life  of  any  nation.  Such  threats  have  )>ecam0 
a  burden  to  the  peace,  not  only  of  that  re- 
gion but  a  burden  to  the  peace  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

In  the  same  way,  no  nation  would  be  true 
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to  the  United  Natlona  Chwter,  or  to  ita  own 
tnia  Interasta,  If  It  Bhould  psrmlt  military 
■ucceoa  to  blind  It  to  tba  fact  that  Ita  nolgb- 
bora  have  rlglita  and  ita  neighbors  have  In- 
tereata  of  their  own.  Bach  nation,  therefore, 
muat  accept  the  right  of  others  to  live. 

This  laat  month,  I  think,  shows  us  another 
basic  requirement  for  settlement.  It  Is  a  hu- 
man requirement:  Justice  for  the  refugees. 
A  neir  conflict  baa  brought  new  homelees- 
neaa.  The  natlona  of  the  Middle  East  must 
at  last  address  themselves  to  the  plight  of 
thom  who  have  been  displaced  by  wars.  In 
the  past,  both  sides  have  resisted  the  best 
efforts  of  outalde  mediators  to  restore  the 
vlctlma  of  conflict  to  their  homes,  or  to  flnd 
thena  other  proper  places  to  live  and  work. 
There  will  be  no  peace  for  any  party  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  this  problem  is  attacked 
with  new  energy  by  all.  and,  certainly,  pri- 
marily by  tboee  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

A  third  lesson  from  this  last  month  is  that 
maritime  rights  must  be  reepected.  Our  Na- 
tion has  long  been  committed  to  free  marl- 
time  passage  through  international  water- 
ways, and  we.  along  with  other  nations,  were 
taUng  the  necessary  steps  to  implement 
this  principle  when  hostilities  exploded.  If  a 
single  act  of  folly  was  more  responsibile  for 
this  explosion  than  any  other,  I  think  it  was 
the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  announced  de- 
dalon  that  the  Strait  of  Tlran  would  be 
closed.  The  right  of  Innocent  maritime  pas- 
sage must  be  preserved  for  all  nations. 

Fourth,  this  last  conflict  has  demonstrated 
the  danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
of  the  last  12  years.  Here  the  respozisiblllty 
must  rest  not  only  on  those  in  the  area — but 
upon  the  larger  states  outside  the  area.  We 
beUeve  that  scarce  resources  could  be  used 
much  better  for  technical  and  economic  de- 
Tdopment.  We  have  always  exposed  this  arms 
race,  and  our  own  military  shipments  to  the 
area  have  consequently  been  severely  limited. 
Now  the  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms  race 
must  be  apparent  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  And  now  there  is  another  moment  of 
choice.  The  United  States  of  America,  for  its 
part,  will  use  evsry  resource  of  diplomacy, 
and  every  counsel  of  reason  and  prudence, 
to  try  to  flnd  a  better  course. 

As  a  begUmlng,  I  should  like  to  propose 
that  the  United  Nations  immediately  call 
upon  all  of  its  members  to  report  all  ship- 
ments of  all  military  arms  Into  this  area,  and 
to  keep  those  shipments  on  file  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  observe. 

Fifth,  the  crisis  underlines  the  Importance 
of  respect  for  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  all  the  states  of  the  area. 
We  reaffirmed  that  principle  at  the  height  of 
this  crisis.  We  reaffirm  it  again  today  on  be- 
half ol  all.  This  principle  can  be  effective  ta 
the  Middle  East  only  on  the  basis  of  peace 
between  the  parties.  The  nations  of  the  re- 
gion have  had  only  fragile  and  violated  truce 
lines  for  30  years.  What  they  now  need  are 
reoognlaed  boimdarles  and  other  arrange- 
ments that  will  give  them  security  against 
tefTor,  destruction  and  war.  Further,  there 
just  must  be  adequate  recognition  of  the 
special  Interest  of  three  great  religions  in  the 
lioly  places  of  Jerusalem. 

These  five  principles  are  not  new,  but  we 
do  think  they  are  fiindamental.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  point  the  way  from  uncertain 
armistice  to  durable  peace.  We  believe  there 
must  be  progress  toward  all  of  them  if  there 
la  to  be  progress  toward  any. 

There  are  some  who  have  iirged.  as  a 
single,  simple  solution,  an  immediate  return 
to  the  sltiiatlon  as  it  was  on  June  4.  As  our 
dlatlngulahed  and  able  Ambassador,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur GKddberg,  has  already  said,  this  la  not 
a  preacrtptlon  for  peace,  but  for  renewed 
hoetmtles. 

Certainly  troops  must  be  withdrawn,  but 
there  must  also  be  recognised  rights  of  na- 
titaul  life— progress  in  solving  the  refugee 
problem — freedcoa    of    Innocent    maritime 
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passage  limitation  of  the  srmi  race— and 
respect  for  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial mtegrlty. 

But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  all 
others  have  failed  for  30  years  or  more? 

Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later  it  is 
they  who  must  make  s  settlement  in  the 
area.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  It  is  possible  for 
natlona  to  live  together  m  peace  IX  they  can- 
not learn  to  reason  together. 

But  we  must  still  ask,  who  can  help  them? 
Some  say  It  should  be  ttoe  United  Nations, 
some  call  for  the  use  of  other  parties.  We 
have  been  first  in  our  support  of  effective 
peace-keeping  In  the  nnlted  Nations,  and  we 
also  recognize  the  great  values  to  come  from 
mediation. 

We  are  ready  this  morning  to  see  any 
method  tried,  and  wo  believe  that  none 
should  be  excluded  altogether.  Perhaps  all  of 
them  will  be  useful  and  all  will  be  needed. 
I  issue  an  appeal  to  all  to  adopt  no  rigid 
view  on  these  matters.  ]  offer  assurance  to 
all  that  this  Government  of  ours,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  will  do  Its  part 
for  peace  in  every  forum,  at  every  level,  at 
every  hour. 

Tet  there  Is  no  escape  from  this  fact:  the 
mam  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  re- 
gion depends  upon  Its  own  peoples  and  its 
own  leaders  of  that  region.  What  will  be 
truly  decisive  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
what  Is  said  and  what  la  done  by  those  who 
live  in  the  Middle  East. 

They  can  seek  another  arms  race,  If  they 
have  not  profited  from  the  experience  of  this 
one,  if  they  want  to.  But  they  will  seek  it 
at  a  terrible  cost  to  their  own  people — and 
to  their  very  long-negle«ted  human  needs. 
They  can  live  on  a  diet  of  hate — though  only 
at  the  cost  of  hatred  in  return.  Or  they  can 
move  toward  peace  with  one  another. 

The  world  this  morning  is  watching, 
watching  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  because 
that  is  really  what  is  at  stake.  It  wUl  look 
for  patience  and  Justice — It  will  look  for  hu- 
mility— and  moral  courage.  It  will  look  for 
signs  of  movement  from  prejudice  and  the 
emotional  chaos  of  conflict — to  the  gradual, 
slow  shaping  steps  that  lead  to  learning  to 
live  together  and  learning  to  help  mold  and 
shape  peace  in  the  area  and  in  the  world. 
The  Middle  East  is  rich  in  history,  rich  in 
its  people  and  in  its  resources.  It  has  no  need 
to  live  In  permanent  civil  war.  It  has  the 
power  to  build  Its  own  life,  as  one  of  the 
proeperous  regions  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  will  turn 
toward  the  works  of  peace,  they  can  count 
with  confldence  upon  the  friendship,  and  the 
help,  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  a  climate  of  peace,  we  here  will  do  our 
full  share  to  help  with  a  solution  for  the 
refugees.  We  here  will  do  our  full  share  in 
support  of  regional  cooperation.  We  here  will 
do  our  share,  and  do  more,  to  see  that  the 
peaceful  promise  of  nuclear  energy  is  applied 
to  the  critical  problem  of  desalting  water  and 
helping  to  make  the  deserts  bloom. 

Our  country  is  committed — and  we  here 
reiterate  that  commitment  today — to  a  peace 
that  is  based  on  five  principles. 

First,  the  recognized  right  of  national  life; 
Second,  Justice  for  the  refugees; 
Third,  innocent  maritime  passage; 
Fourth,   limits  on  the  wastefiU  and  de- 
structive arms  race;  and 

Fifth,  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  for  all. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  malice,  but  for 
magnanimity:  not  for  propaganda,  but  for 
patience:  not  for  vituperation,  but  for 
vision. 

On  the  basis  of  peace,  w«  offer  our  help  to 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  That  land, 
known  to  every  one  al  us  smoe  childhood 
aa  the  birthplace  of  great  religions  and  learn- 
ing, can  flourish  once  again  In  our  time.  We 


here  In  the  United  States  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  make  It  so. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast  to  President 
Johnson's  temperate  and  reasoned  argu- 
ments, the  speech  of  Premier  Kosygin, 
delivered  1  hour  later,  was  deeply  dis- 
appointing, but  only  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  communism,  its  ways  and 
objectives.  His  address  should  awalcen 
all  people  to  the  distortion  of  truth  by 
all  Communist  leaders.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
request  that  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks the  address  of  Premier  Kosygin 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record.  I  will  not  analyze  his  re- 
marks. They  are  self-explanatory  and 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  I  believe  he 
seeks  a  way  out  of  the  Soviet  defeat  In 
the  Middle  East.  He  wants  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  viewed  in^-the^eyes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  a  peacS=1ceeping 
and  peace-achieving  nation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1967) 

TaxT  or  Addbess  to  OxNaaAi.  Assemblt  by 

Ma.  KosTGXN 

Mr  President,  distinguished  delegates, 
representatives  from  almost  all  states  of  the 
world  have  gathered  for  the  emergency 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  consider  the  grave  and  dan- 
gerous  situation  which  has  developed  In 
recent  days  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  which 
arouses  deep  concern  everywhere. 

True  enough,  no  hoetUlttes  are  being 
waged  here  at  this  moment.  The  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  cease-fire  is  a  certain  suc- 
cess of  the  peace-loving  forces.  It  aUo  does 
considerable  credit  to  the  Security  Council, 
though  it  failed  to  discharge  fully  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  Umted  Nations  Charter.  The 
aggression  U  continuing.  The  armed  forces 
of  Israel  occupy  territories  in  the  Uii.R., 
Syria  and  Jordan. 

Aa  long  as  the  Israeli  troops  continue  to 
occupy  the  seized  territories,  and  urgent 
measures  are  not  taken,  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  the  aggression,  a  military 
conflict  can  flare  up  any  minute  with  a 
new  intenaity. 

That  is  exactly  why  the  Soviet  Umon  took 
the  initiative  in  convening  an  emergency 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  are 
gratified  to  note  that  many  states  supported 
our  proposal.  Thus  they  displayed  their 
awareness  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  sit- 
uation is  fraught  and  numifested  their  con- 
cern for  the  consoUdation  of  peace. 

OBUCATION    la    BHAXaD 

The  General  Assembly  is  confronted  with 
a  responsible  task  of  adopting  decisions  that 
would  clear  the  way  toward  the  restoration 
of  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  This  task  con- 
cerns all  states  Irrespective  of  differences  In 
social  or  political  systems,  philosophical  con- 
cepts. Irrespective  of  geography  and  align- 
ment with  this  or  that  grouping.  It  can  be 
solved  only  if  the  multiple  and  complex 
nature  of  today's  world  does  not  push  Into 
the  background  the  common  objectives  that 
Join  states  and  peoples  together,  and  above 
all,  the  need  to  prevent  a  military  disaster. 

What  question  Is  now  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  all  peoples?  We  believe  that  all  the 
participants  in  the  General  Assembly  will 
agree  that  all  nations  are  concerned  above 
all  about  the  problem  of  how  to  avoid  this 
disaster. 

No  nation  wants  war.  Nowadays  nobody 
doubts  that  If  a  new  world  war  starts  It  would 
inevitably  be  a  nuclear  one.  Its  consequences 
would  be  fatal  for  many  countries  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  The  more  far-slgbted 
statesmen  from  various  countries,  outstand- 
ing thinkers  and  scientists  warned  of  this 
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from  the  flrat  day  nuclear  weapons  came  into 
existence. 

The  nuclear  age  has  created  a  new  reality 
m  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It  has  vested 
m  the  states  a  far  greater  responalblUty  In 
all  that  pertains  to  these  problems.  This 
cannot  be  called  In  question  by  any  poli- 
tician, any  mUltary  man,  unless  he  has  lost 
the  capacity  for  sensible  thinking — ^U  the 
more  so  in  that  military  men  can  iiwagtwf^ 
the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear  war  better  than 
anyone  else. 

"KO  STOifx  mmnonor" 

However,  the  practice  of  international  re- 
lations abounds  in  facts  which  show  that 
certain  state*  teke  quite  a  different  approach. 
Continuous  attempts  are  undertaken  to  m- 
terf  ere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  independent 
countries  and  peoples,  to  impose  on  them 
from  outside  political  concepts  and  alien 
views  on  social  order. 

No  stone  Is  left  unturned  to  breathe  a  new 
life  Into  military  blocs.  The  network  of  mUl- 
tary bases,  those  strong-points  of  aggreasion 
flung  far  and  wide  aU  over  the  world,  is  being 
refurbished  and  perfected.  Naval  fleets  are 
plying  the  sea  tbousaikda  of  miles  from  their 
own  shores  and  threaten  the  security  of 
states  in  entire  areas. 

Even  In  those  cases  when  the  aggravation 
Of  tension  or  the  emergence  of  hotbeds  of 
war-danger  is  connected  with  conflicts  m- 
volvlng  reUtlvely  small  states,  not  infre- 
quently It  Is  the  big  powers  that  are  behind 
them.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Middle 
East,  where  aggression  has  been  committed 
by  Israel  backed  by  bigger  Imperialist  powers 
but  also  to  other  areas  of  the  world. 

For  nearly  three  years  now  the  Umted 
States,  having  cast  aside  all  camouflage,  has 
been  carrying  out  direct  aggression  against 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Thla  war  la  waged  so  as  to  impose  on  the 
Vietnamese  people  an  order  to  suit  foreign 
imperialist  circles.  It  will  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  world  has  branded  with  igno- 
miny the  perpetratora  of  this  aggression. 

There  U  a  way  to  solve  the  Vietnamese 
problem,  and  it  is  a  simple  one:  The  United 
States  must  leave  Vietnam,  it  must  with- 
draw Ita  forces.  First  and  foremost  It  must 
Immediately  and  unconditionally  stop  the 
bombing  of  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of 
[North]  Vietnam.  No  statements  about 
readiness  to  flnd  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Vletnanaese  question  can  sound  convincing 
unless  this  is  done. 

Such  statements  by  United  States  states- 
men should  not  depart  from  what  the 
United  States  actually  does.  It  should  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  continuing  war 
In  Vietnam  Intensifies  the  rlak  of  this  mlU- 
tary  conflict  overflowing  the  boundaries  of 
this  area,  and  la  fraught  with  a  terrible  dan- 
ger of  escalating  into  a  major  military  clash 
between  the  powers.  This  is  precisely  wtiat 
the  present  course  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy  Is  fraught  with. 

A  hostile  stance  In  regard  to  Socialist 
Cuba,  the  armed  intervention  In  the  Congo 
and  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  the  attempts 
of  armed  suppression  of  peoples  In  the  colo- 
nial territories  striving  for  their  Independ- 
ence— these  are  all  Unks  of  the  same  chain, 
a  manifestation  of  a  far-from-peaceful  pol- 
icy of  those  who  by  their  actions  create  and 
fan  International  tensions  and  precipitate 
International  crises. 

KUaOPBAM    ISSUES    CrTCD 

Let  us  turn  to  Europe — the  continent 
where  the  fires  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  started.  There  the  principal  con- 
cern of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  our  friends 
and  allies  and  many  other  states  has  been, 
throughout  the  postwar  period — and  stlU 
l« — to  prevent  a  new  world  war,  to  curb  the 
forces  that  would  Uke  to  take  revenge  for 
the  defeat  In  World  War  n. 

The  forces  that  would  like  to  follow  In  the 
lootsteps  of  Hitlerites  have  long  since  clearly 


stnerged  in  the  process  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  In  Borope.  TImm  forces  are  rooted  in 
West  Oezmany.  It  la  thars  that  a  refusal  to 
put  up  with  the  results  of  the  war  Is  openly 
voiced  throughout  the  postwar  years  a  de- 
mand to  revise  the  European  bonlers  estab- 
lished after  the  war  Is  put  fcvward,  and  ae- 
eeas  to  weapons  of  mass  deetnictton  Is 
eagerly  sought  after.  These  forces  have 
aUgned  themselves,  to  the  danger  at  the 
peoples,  with  non-Europe&n  aggressive 
forces. 

The  mlUtarlsts  and  revenge-seeken  In  the 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  should  know 
that  any  attempt  to  translate  their  hare- 
brained plans  into  reality  would  entail  grave 
disasters  for  the  peoples,  and  above  aU  It 
carries  a  deadly  menace  for  West  Germany 
itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  firmly  in  favor  of 
peace  in  Europe,  and  bases  its  European  pol- 
icy upon  respect  for  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished after  the  war.  Including  those  be- 
tween the  two  sovereign  German  states — 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

This  is  a  far-from-exhauatlve  list  of  events 
that  enf ever  international  life  and  sometimes 
lead  to  great  tension  and  the  appearance  of 
hotbeds  of  war. 

PAST  cxjkSBaa  sacaLixo 

If  the  events  in  the  Middle  Bast  are  ana- 
lysed, the  conclusion  will  unfailingly  be  made 
that  the  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  too,  did  not  result  from  some  kind  at 
misunderstanding  or  Inadequate  understand- 
ing of  one  another  by  the  sides. 

Nor  is  this  Just  a  local  conflict.  The  events 
that  took  place  recently  In  the  Middle  Bast  In 
connection  with  the  armed  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  should  be  con- 
sidered precisely  in  the  context  of  the  general 
international  aitviatlon. 

I  would  not  like  to  go  into  detaila.  but  basic 
facta  have  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  give 
a  correct  asessment  of  wtiat  has  happened. 

What  were  the  main  features  in  relations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  dur- 
ing the  past  year?  These  were  the  continu- 
o\isly  increaalng  tension  and  the  mounting 
scale  of  attacks  by  IsraeU  troops  against  one 
or  another  of  its  neighbors. 

On  Nov.  36,  1980,  the  Security  OouncU 
censured  the  Government  of  Israel  for  a  care- 
fully planned  "large-scale  military  action" 
against  Jordan  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  warned  that  if  such 
actions  were  repeated  the  Security  CouncU 
would  have  to  consider  "furU-er  and  more 
effective  steps  as  envisaged  in  the  Charter." 

Israel,  however,  did  not  wish  to  draw  a 
lesson. 

Last  April  7,  Israeli  troops  staged  an  at- 
tack against  the  territory  of  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republla  This  was  a  large-scale  military  op- 
eration Involving  planes,  tanks  and  artlUery. 
Following  thla,  Israel  provoked  new  military 
incidents  on  its  border  with  Jordan. 

TBOOP  BUIIA-UP  CHAaOKD 

Once  again  Israel  was  warned  by  a  num- 
ber of  states  about  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  policy  it  pursued.  But  even 
after  that  the  Israeli  Government  did  not  re- 
consider its  course.  Its  political  leaders 
openly  threatened  wider  military  actions 
against  Arab  countries.  The  Premier  of  Israel 
made  it  clear  that  the  armed  attack  on  Syria 
In  April  was  not  the  last  step,  and  that  Israel 
was  itself  going  to  choose  the  method  and 
time  for  new  actions  of  this  kind. 

On  May  9,  1967,  the  Israeli  Parliament  au- 
thorized the  Government  of  Israel  to  carry 
out  military  operations  against  Syria.  Israeli 
troops  becan  concentrating  at  the  Syrian 
borders,  and  mobilization  was  carried  out  in 
the  country. 

In  those  days,  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
I  believe  others  too,  began  receiving  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment had  timed  for  the  end  of  May  a  swift 


strUce  at  ^rla  in  order  to  crush  it  aiad 
carry  the  fitting  over  into  tike  tontory  of 
the  United  Arab  BepubUc. 

When  the  preparations  for  war  entered  the 
final  stage  the  Goremment  of  Israel  sudden- 
ly began  to  spread  both  confidentially  and 
publicly  profuse  assurances  of  Its  peaoefol 
intentions.  It  declared  that  It  was  not  Rotn^ 
to  start  hostmues  and  was  not  seeking  a 
conflict  with  Its  nelghborB. 


Literally  a  few  houss  before  the  attack  «si 
the  Arab  atates  the  Del  ens*  Minister  of  Ivael 
swore  his  aovemmeat  was  aeaklng  pwircful 
solutions.  "Let  diplomacy  work."  the  lOnteter 
was  saying  at  the  very  nkomoit  iri>en  the 
laraeU  pilots  had  already  received  ordeia  to 
bomb  the  elUfls  in  the  Umtcd  Arab  BepubUc, 
Syria  and  Jordan. 

An  unprecedented  perfidy,  indeed  I 

On  June  6,  Israel  started  war  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Syria  and  Jordan.  The 
Government  of  Israel  flouted  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  standards  of  Inter- 
national law,  and  thua  showed  that  all  its 
peaceful  declarations  were  false  through  and 
through. 

What  followed  is  well  known. 

Here,  within  the  United  Natlona.  I  will 
only  recall  the  arrogance  with  which  the  un- 
bridled aggressor  ignored  the  donands  of  the 
Security  CouncU  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire. 

CUUNCIL  XVHrcB  TSACID 

On  June  6  the  Security  Coimdl  proposed 
an  end  to  aU  hoatlUties  aa  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  peace.  Israel  widened 
the  operations  on  the  fronts. 

On  June  7  the  Security  Council  fl.zed  a 
time  limit  for  the  stopping  of  aU  hcsAUitlee. 
Israeli  troopa  continued  their  offenaive,  and 
IsraeU  aircraft  bombed  peaceful  Arab  towns 
and  villagea. 

On  June  8  the  Security  CouncU  Issued  a 
new,  categorical  demand  prescribing  a  oeaae- 
flre.  It  was  also  ignored  by  larael.  The  IsraeU 
Army  mounted  an  attack  against  the  defen- 
sive lines  of  Syria  with  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing through  to  the  capital  of  that  state, 
Damascus. 

The  Security  CouncU  bad  to  •Oopt  yet  an- 
other, and  its  fourth,  decision,  a  number  of 
states  had  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  and  to  give  a  firm  warning  about  the 
use  of  sanctions  before  IsraeU  troops  stopped 
mUltary  actions.  In  fact,  Uie  greater  part  of 
the  territory  of  Arab  countries  now  actuaUy 
occupied  by  Israel  was  seized  after  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  took  a  decision  on  an  inune- 
dlate  cesaation  of  hostilities. 

The  facta  irrefutably  prove  that  Israel 
bears  responsibUity  for  iini^aahing  the  war, 
and  for  Its  victims  and  for  Its  consequencea. 

But  if  anytxxly  needs  additional  proof  that 
it  was  Israel  who  uiUeashed  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  It  is  actuaUy  an  aggraBsor. 
that  proof  was  furnished  by  Israel  Itself.  It 
ia  Impoasible  to  Interpret  in  any  other  way 
the  refusal  of  the  IsraeU  Government  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
convene  an  emergency  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  did  not  Xeel  Its  guUt  before 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  would  not  have 
been  so  afraid  of  our  dlBcu.s«lon  and  those 
decisions  which  this  General  Assembly  must 
take. 

Israel  has  no  arguments  that  would  Justify 
its  aggression.  Its  attempts  to  Justify  itself. 
Just  as  the  attempts  of  Its  advocates  to  white- 
wash the  poUcy  and  actions  of  Israel  which 
are  based  on  the  assertions  that  the  attack 
on  the  Arab  states  was  a  forced  action  on  the 
part  of  Israel,  that  the  other  side  left  no 
alternative,  are  a  deception. 

If  Israel  had  any  Maim,  against  its  neigh- 
bors, It  should  have  coma  here  to  the  United 
Nations  and  here  searched  for  a  settiement, 
by  peaceful  means,  as  Is  preecribed  by  the 
UJT.  Charter.  After  aU.  Israel  datms  to  be 
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•ntttled  to  the  rights  vid  privUflgM  offend 
by  tlM  numborahlp  In  tbe  Ualtwl  Nattonc. 
But  rights  cannot  exist  In  Isolation  ftom 
duties. 

More  and  more  reports  are  coming  o< 
atroelttes  and  vlolenee  committed  by  the  Is- 
rMU  InTaders  on  the  terrttorlea  they  have 
aelaed.  What  Is  going  on  In  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula and  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  in  the  western 
part  of  Jordan  and  on  the  Syrian  soU  occu- 
pied by  the  Israeli  troope,  brings  to  the  mind 
the  taelnoiu  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
VUdsts  during  World  War  n.  The  Indigenous 
Arab  population  la  being  evicted  from  Oeza, 
Jerusalem  and  other  areas.  In  the  same  way 
as  Hitler's  Germany  used  to  appoint  Oaulelt- 
era  In  the  occupied  regions,  the  Israeli  Oov- 
emmant  Is  establishing  an  occupation 
Admlnlstratlcm  on  the  seized  terrttorles  and 
appointing  Its  military  governors  there. 
Mo  piiAca  roa  23azAcs 
Israeli  troops  are  burning  vlUagee  and  de- 
stroying hospitals  and  schools.  The  civilian 
pc^ulatton  Is  deprived  of  food  and  water  and 
of  aa  means  of  subsistence.  There  have  been 
facts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  even  women 
and  children  being  shot  and  of  ambulances 
earrylng  the  woimded  being  burned. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  overlook  these 
orlmes.  The  Security  CouncU  has  already  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  CSovemment  of  Israel 
with  a  demand  to  insure  the  safety,  well 
helng  and  security  of  the  population  In  the 
occupied  regions.  The  resolution  la  In  Itself 
•n  accusation  of  the  aggressor.  The  United 
Matlooa  must  compel  Israel  to  respect  inter- 
naUonal  laws.  Those  who  mastermind  and 
commit  crimes  on  the  occupied  territories  of 
tb»  Arab  countries  must  be  severely  called 
toaopcunt. 

Faithful  to  the  principle  of  rendering  aid 
to  the  victim  of  aggression  and  supporting 
the  peoples  who  light  for  their  Independence 
and  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union  has  resolutely 
come  out  In  defense  of  the  Arab  states.  We 
w«med  the  QoTemment  of  Israel  both  be- 
fore the  aggression  and  during  the  war  that 
if  It  had  decided  to  take  upon  Itself  the 
responsibility  for  unleashing  a  military  con- 
flict, that  Oovemment  would  have  to  pay 
In  full  measure  for  the  consequences  of  this 
«tep.  We  Btm  firmly  adhere  to  this  position. 
Where  the  question  Is  one  of  war  and 
peace,  of  protecting  the  rights  of  peoples, 
there  must  not  be  a  place  for  political  zlg- 
Eaga.  It  does,  of  course,  happen  that  to  solve 
this  or  that  problem  the  states  chart  several 
ponlble  routes.  But  in  such  matters  aa  the 
one  considered  now  by  the  emergency  session 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  reeolute  condemnation  of  the 
mggressor  and  those  forces  that  stand  behind 
blm.  no  alternative  to  the  elimination  of 
the  consequences  of  the  aggression.  There  Is 
no  other  way  to  bring  about  the  ceesatlon 
of  the  aggreeslon  and  rein  In  tboae  who 
might  wish  to  embark  on  new  adventures 
In  the  future. 

One  may  ask,  Why  is  the  Soviet  Union  so 
resolutely  opposing  Israel?  However,  gentle- 
men, the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  against 
Israel — it  la  against  the  aggressive  poUcy 
pursued  by  the  ruling  circles  of  that  state. 

In  the  course  of  Its  SO-year  history,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  regarded  all  peoples,  large 
or  small,  with  resi>ect.  Every  people  enjoys 
the  right  to  establish  an  independent  na- 
tional state  of  Its  own.  This  constitutes  one 
of  the  fundamental  prlndplee  of  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  la  on  thla  basis  that 
we  formulated  our  attitude  to  Israel  as  a 
state,  when  we  voted  In  1947  for  the  U JJ.  de- 
cision to  create  two  independent  statee,  a 
Jewish  and  an  Arab  one,  in  the  territory' of 
the  former  British  colony  of  Palestine. 
Oulded  by  this  f  tmdamental  policy  the  So- 
viet Union  was  later  to  estobllah  diplomatic 
reUUons  with  Israel. 

A  PoucT  ow  auzuaa 
WhUe  upholding  the  rlghU  of  peoples  to 
■•U-deteimlnatloQ,   the  Soviet  Union  Jurt 


as  resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by  any 
state  to  conduct  an  aggressive  poUcy  toward 
other  countries,  a  poUey  of  seizure  of  foreign 
lands  uid  subjugatloa  of  the  people  Uvlng 
there. 

But  what  Is.  In  fact,  the  poUcy  of  the 
State  of  Israel? 

Unfortunately,  throughout  most  of  Israel's 
history  the  ruling  quarters  In  Israel  con- 
ducted a  poUcy  of  conquest  and  territorial 
expansion  that  cut  Into  the  lands  of  neigh- 
boring Arab  states,  evicting  or  even  extermi- 
nating In  the  process  the  Indigenous  popu- 
lation of  these  ELreas. 

This  was  the  case  in  1948-1049,  when  Israel 
forcibly  seized  a  sizable  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Arab  state,  whose  creation  the 
U.N.  decision  had  envisaged.  About  a  million 
people  found  themselves  evicted  from  their 
homeland  and  doomed  to  hunger,  suffering 
and  poverty.  During  all  these  years,  deprived 
Of  a  country  and  of  means  of  subsistence, 
these  people  remained  In  the  status  of  exUes. 
The  acute  problem  of  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gees, created  by  Israeli  poUcy.  remains  un- 
solved to  this  day.  constantly  increasing  ten- 
sion in  the  region. 

This  was  also  the  caae  In  1956,  when  Israel 
became  a  party  to  aggression  against  Egypt. 
Its  forces  Invaded  Egyptian  territory  along 
the  same  routes  as  today.  At  that  time  Israel 
also  tried  to  retain  the  seized  lands,  but  it 
was  obliged  to  go  back,  beyond  the  armistice 
lines,  xmder  the  powerful  pressure  exercised 
by  the  United  NaUona  and  the  majority  of 
Its  members. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
well  aware  that  all  through  the  years  that 
followed,  Israel  committed  aggressive  acts 
either  against  the  Umted  Arab  RepuBllc  or 
against  Syria  or  Jordan.  Never  had  the  Se- 
curity Council  been  convened  so  often  as  It 
was  in  those  years  to  consider  questions  re- 
lating to  conflicts  betM^een  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  very  recent  aggressive 
war  unleashed  by  Israel  against  the  Arab 
countries  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pol- 
icy which  the  ruUng  extremist  groups  in 
Inael  kept  imposing  on  their  state  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  Its  existence.  It  Is  this 
aggressive  poUcy  that  Is  resolutely  and  con- 
sistently opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
gether with  other  Socialist  and  all  pe(u:e- 
lovlng  states.  The  duty  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  force  Israel  to  obey  the  demands 
eg  the  peoples. 

If  the  United  Nations  failed  In  this.  It 
would  not  fulfill  Its  lofty  function,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  and  the 
peoples'  faith  in  this  organization  would  be 
shaken. 

sirppoRT  raoM  impkrialism 

It  Is  only  on  the  path  of  peace,  on  the  path 
of  reniinclatlon  of  the  aggressive  policy  to- 
ward neighboring  states  that  Israel  can  as- 
sert Itself  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

We  would  not  have  been  consistent  and 
fair  In  estimating  Israel's  policy  If  we  did 
not  declare  with  all  certainty  that  in  its  ac- 
tions Israel  has  enjoyed  outside  support  from 
certain  Imperialist  clrtdee.  Moreover,  these 
powerful  circles  made  statements  and  took 
practical  actions  which  might  have  been  In- 
terpreted by  Israeli  extramlsts  solely  u  direct 
encouragement  to  commit  acts  of  aggression. 

For  example,  how  elae  oould  one  qualify 
the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Israeli  agres- 
sion a  plan  was  urgently  devised  in  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  (and  this 
was  widely  reported  In  the  press)  of  estab- 
llahlng  an  international  naval  force  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Arab  states?  How 
else  could  one  qualify  the  military  demon- 
strations by  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  off  the 
coast  of  the  Arab  states,  and  the  build-up 
of  the  British  Navy  and  Air  Force  In  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Red  Sea  area,  or  the  in- 
crease of  modem  arms  and  anununltlon  de- 
liveries for  the  IsraeU  Army? 

The  Incitement  campaign  against  the  Arab 
•tatea  and  their  leaders  was  promoted  espe- 
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dally  m  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many. In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
In  particular,  it  was  announced  that  discrlm-' 
Inatory  financial  measures  against  the  Arab 
states  had  been  introduced.  Recruitment  of 
so-called  volunteers  for  Israel  started  in  sev- 
eral West  German  cities. 

DKLATINa     TACTIC     BSKK 

Incidentally,  after  the  start  of  hostilities 
when  In  the  first  hours  of  the  armed  clash 
the  Soviet  Union  strongly  condemned  the 
Israeli  aggressors  and  demanded  universal 
condemnation  of  their  perfldloiis  acts,  an  Im- 
mediate cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  beyond  the  armlsUce  lines,  the  very 
same  forces  which  could  not  be  termed  other 
than  accomplices  of  aggression,  did  all  they 
could  to  help  Israel  gain  time  and  carry  out 
new  conquests  and  attain  its  designs.  As  a 
result,  the  Secxirlty  Council  found  Itself  un- 
able to  take  the  decision  which  was  prompted 
by  the  existing  emergency.  This  la  why  the 
responsibility  for  the  dangerous  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  lies  squarely  not  only  with 
Israel,  but  also  with  those  who  backed  it  In 
these  events. 

At  the  present  time  extremist  belligerent 
circles  In  Tel  Aviv  claim  that  their  seizure 
of  Arab  territories  engineered  by  them  pro- 
vides them  (this  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
assert)  with  grounds  to  present  new  de- 
mands to  the  Arab  countries  and  peoples. 

An  unbridled  anti-Arab  propaganda  cam- 
paign, played  up  by  the  prees  of  certain  West- 
ern countries.  Is  being  conducted  In  Israel: 
the  force  of  arms  is  extolled,  new  threats 
against  the  neighboring  countries  are  voiced, 
and  it  is  declared  that  Israel  will  heed  no  de- 
cision, including  that  of  the  current  session 
of  the  U Jf.  General  Assembly,  unless  It  meets 
Its  claims. 

The  aggressor  Is  in  a  state  of  Intoxication. 
The  long-nurtured  plans  of  recarvmg  the 
map  of  the  Middle  East  are  now  put  forward. 
The  Israeli  leaders  proclaim  that  Israel  will 
not  leave  the  Gaza  Strip  or  the  western 
banks  of  the  River  Jordan.  They  contend 
that  Israel  Intends  to  mamtam  its  control 
over  the  whole  of  Jerusalem,  and  assert  that 
In  case  the  Arab  countries  are  reluctant  In 
complying  with  Israeli  demands  the  Israeli 
forces  would  simply  remain  In  their  present 
positions. 

ATTTrUOE   or   THE    WEST 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Umted  States 
and  British  Governments  to  the  IsraeU 
claims?  Actually,  they  are  promoting  the 
aggressor  here  as  well.  In  what  other  way  can 
the  aggressor  Interpret  their  position  in  the 
Security  Council,  which  blocked  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  on  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  troops  behind  the  armlatice 
lines? 

The  words  in  support  of  poUtlcal  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
Middle  East  countries  coming  lavishly  from 
the  U.S.  representatives  could  make  sense 
only  if  those  who  uttered  them  would  In  no 
uncertain  way  reject  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  aggressor  and  favor  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

By  putting  forward  a  program  of  annexa- 
tion, Israel  seems  to  have  completely  lost  a 
sense  of  reality,  and  has  embarked  on  a  very 
dangerous  path. 

Any  attempt  to  consolidate  the  results  of 
aggression  Is  bound  to  fall.  We  are  confident 
that  the  United  Nations  will  reject  attempU 
to  Impose  on  the  Arab  peoples  a  settlement 
that  might  Jeopardize  their  legitimate  Inter- 
ests and  hurt  their  feelings  of  self-respect. 

Territorial  conquests,  if  they  were  recog- 
nized by  various  states,  would  only  lead  to 
new  and  perhaps  larger  confilcts.  Conse- 
quently, peace  and  security  In  the  Middle 
East  would  remain  Illusory.  Such  a  situation 
cannot  be  permitted  to  arise,  and  one  may 
rest  assured  that  this  Is  not  going  to  happen. 
Attempts  to  consolidate  the  fruits  ot  aggres- 
sion will  in  the  long  run  backfire  against 
Israel  and  its  people. 


CONTINtrZD    CHALXJCNCC 


By  occupying  territories  of  the  UAJt., 
Jordan  and  Syria,  Israel  continues  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  Nations  and  all  peace- 
loving  states.  This  is  why  the  main  task  of 
this  Assembly  is  to  condemn  the  aggressor 
and  take  steps  for  an  Inmiedlate  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  beyond  the  armistice  lines. 
In  other  words  the  task  is  to  clear  all  terri- 
tories of  Arab  countries  occupied  by  the  Is- 
raeli forces  from  the  Invaders. 

The  Israeli  aggression  has  resulted  in 
paralyzing  the  Suez  Canal,  an  important 
waterway  which  has  been  transformed  by 
the  invaders  into  a  battlefront  line.  The 
Soviet  Union  voices  a  categoric  demand  that 
the  Israeli  forces  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  shores  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  from  all  occupied  Arab  territories. 

Only  the  withdrawal  of  IsraeU  forces  from 
the  seized  territories  may  change  the  situa- 
tion In  favor  of  a  detente  and  the  creation 
of  conditions  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  unless  this  is  done 
and  the  forces  of  the  Israeli  Invaders  are 
evicted  from  the  territory  of  the  Arab  states, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  settling  other  un- 
solved problems  In  the  Middle  East? 

Those  who  unleashed  war  against  the  Arab 
states  should  not  cbertsh  hopes  that  they 
could  derive  some  advantages  from  this.  The 
United  Nations,  called  upon  to  serve  the 
cause  of  preserving  peace  and  international 
gecurlty,  must  use  all  its  infiuence  and  all  its 
prestige  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  aggression. 

In  its  demand  to  condemn  aggression  and 
withdraw  troops  from  the  seized  territories  of 
the  U.AJt.,  Syria  and  Jordan,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  from  tlfe  need  to  maintain 
peace  not  only  in  the  Middle  East.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  regions 
in  the  world  where  there  are  bound  to  be 
thoee  eager  to  seize  foreign  territories,  where 
principles  ot  territorial  Integrity  and  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  states  are  far  from 
being  honored.  Unless  Israel's  claims  receive 
a  rebuff  today,  tomorrow  a  new  aggressor,  big 
or  small,  may  attempt  to  overrun  the  lands 
of  other  peaceful  countries. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  closely  watch- 
ing to  see  whether  the  United  Nations  would 
be  able  to  give  a  due  rebuff  to  the  aggressor 
and  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  peoples  of 
one  of  the  major  world's  regions,  the  Middle 
East.  The  present  developments  in  this  region 
give  rise  to  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  states 
from  the  point  ot  view  of  their  own  security. 
And  this  Is  quite  understandable. 

If  we  here,  in  the  United  Nations,  fall  to 
take  the  necessary  measures,  even  those  states 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  conflict  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  expect 
protection  from  the  United  Nations. 

TRX  COST  or  ARMS 

In  order  to  enhance  their  security  they  may 
embark  on  the  path  of  an  arms  build-up  and 
Increase  their  military  budgets.  This  will 
mean  that  funds  earmarked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  economy  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  living  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  channeled  to  an  even  greater 
extent  to  the  arms  race.  Those  who  cherish 
peace  cannot  and  must  not  allow  events  to 
take  this  course. 

There  is  another  Important  aspect  of  the 
aggression  perpetrated  by  Israel.  The  point 
Is  that  this  aggression  was  aimed  at  toppling 
the  existing  regimes  In  the  UA.R..  Syria  and 
other  Arab  countries,  which  by  their  deter- 
mined struggle  for  the  consolidation  of  na- 
tional independence  and  progress  of  the  peo- 
ples evoke  the  hatred  of  the  imperialists. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  countered  by 
solidarity  and  support  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  which  have  embarked  on  the  path  of 
Independent  development.  Therefore,  to  per- 
mit the  actions  of  Israel  against  the  Arab 
states  to  go  unpunished  would  mean  oppos- 
ing the  cause  of  national  liberation  of  peoples 
and  the  interests  of  many  states  of  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 


The  Soviet  Union  does  not  recognize  the 
territorial  seizures  of  Israel.  True  to  the  ideals 
of  peace,  freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
peoples,  the  Soviet  Union  will  undertake  all 
measvires  within  its  power  both  in  the  United 
Nations  and  outside  this  organization  In  or- 
der to  achieve  the  elimination  of  the  conse- 
quences of  aggression  and  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lasting  peace  In  the  region. 
This  is  our  firm  and  principled  course.  This 
is  our  Joint  course  together  with  other  Social- 
ist countries. 

BL.OC  PARLEY  BECALLED 

On  June  9.  the  leaders  of  Communist  and 
Workers  parties  and  Governments  of  seven 
Socialist  countries  declared  their  full  and 
complete  solidarity  with  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  states  of  the  Arab  East.  Unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  ceases  its  aggression  and 
withdraws  its  troops  beyond  the  armistice 
lines,  the  Socialist  states  "would  do  every- 
thing necessary  In  order  to  aid  the  people  of 
the  Arab  countries  to  deal  a  firm  rebuff  to 
the  aggressor,  to  safeguard  their  legitimate 
rights,  to  quench  the  hotbed  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  restore  peace  in  that 
region." 

No  state,  however  far  situated  from  the 
area  of  the  aggression,  can  remain  aloof  from 
the  problem  which  has  been  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  present  emergency  session. 
The  problem  concerns  war  and  peace.  In  the 
present  tense  international  situation  hours  or 
minutes  can  settle  the  fate  of  the  world. 
Unless  the  dangerous  developments  In  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia  or  any  other 
place  where  peace  is  being  violated,  are 
curbed,  if  conflicts  are  permitted  to  spread. 
the  only  possible  outcome  today  or  tomor- 
row would  be  a  big  war.  And  no  single  state 
would  be  able  to  remain  on  the  sidelines. 

No  state  or  government,  if  It  genuinely 
displays  concern  for  peace  and  the  prevention 
of  a  new  war,  can  reason  that  if  some  event 
takes  place  far  from  its  borders  it  can  regard 
It  with  equanimity.  Indeed,  It  cannot. 

IX>CAI.    WABS  PERILOUS 

A  seemingly  small  event,  or  so-called  "lo- 
cal wars."  may  grow  Into  big  military  con- 
filcts. This  means  that  every  state  and  gov- 
ernment should  not  only  refrain  from  bring- 
ing about  new  complications  by  its  actions — 
it  must  undertake  every  effort  to  prevent 
any  aggravation  of  the  situation  and.  more- 
over, the  emergence  of  hotbeds  of  war.  that 
should  be  quenched  whenever  they  appear. 
This  should  be  stressed  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East,  which  have  greatly  complicated  the  al- 
ready complex  and  dangerous  International 
situation. 

The  Arab  states,  which  fell  victims  to  ag- 
gression, are  entitled  to  expect  that  their 
sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity,  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  that  had  been  violated 
by  an  armed  attack,  will  be  reconstituted  to. 
full  and  without  delay.  We  repeat  that  this 
means,  first  of  all,  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  occupied  territories.  This 
Is  the  crucial  question  today,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  detente  in  the  Middle  East. 

Elimination  of  the  consequences  of  aggres- 
sion also  means  restituting  the  material  dam- 
age inflicted  by  the  aggressor  upon  those 
whom  it  attacked  and  whose  lands  it  occu- 
pied. The  actions  of  the  Israeli  forces  and  the 
Israeli  aircraft  have  resulted  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  homes,  mdustrial  projects,  roads  and 
transportation  in  the  U.A.R.,  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan. Israel  is  In  duty  bound  to  reimburse 
the  full  costs  of  all  it  has  destroyed  and  to 
return  all  captured  property.  It  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  this  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

Can  this  session  measure  up  to  this  task 
and  can  It  attain  it?  Yes,  it  can.  The  Oeneral 
Assembly  should  pronounce  itself  authori- 
tatively In  favor  of  Justice  and  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  delegation  are 
ready  to  work  together  with  other  countries, 
whose  representatives  have  assembled  In  this 


hall.  They  are  ready  to  work  together  with  all 
other  states  and  delegations  In  order  to  at- 
tain this  aim. 

Much  depends  on  the  effort  of  the  big  pow- 
ers. It  would  be  good  if  their  delegations  as 
well  found  common  language  in  order  to 
reach  decisions  meeting  the  Interests  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  interests  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

RCSOLUnON   IS   OrTKXED 

Guided  by  the  lofty  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  eind  the  desire  to 
eliminate  the  consequences  of  aggression  and 
restore  Justice  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
Soviet  Government  submits  the  following 
draft  resolution  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly: 
"The  Gekekal  Assembly, 

"Stating  that  Israel,  by  grossly  violating 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  uni- 
versally accepted  principles  of  international 
law.  has  committed  a  premeditated  and  pre- 
viously prepared  aggression  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Syria  and  Jordan,  and 
has  occupied  a  part  of  their  territory  and 
inflicted  great  material  damage  upon  them, 

"Noting  that  In  contravention  of  the  res- 
olutions of  the  Security  Council  on  the 
Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  a 
cease-fire  of  June  6.  June  7  and  June  9. 
1967,  Israel  continued  to  conduct  offensive 
military  operations  against  the  aforesaid 
states  and  expanded  its  territorial  seizures. 

"Noting  further  that  although  at  the 
present  time  hostilities  have  ceased.  Israel 
continues  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of 
the  U.AJt..  Syria  and  Jordan,  thus  falling  to 
cease  the  aggression  and  challenging  the 
umted  Nations  and  all  peace-loving  states, 

"Regarding  as  inadmissible  and  illegitimate 
the  presenting  by  Israel  of  territorial  claims 
to  the  Arab  states,  which  prevents  the  res- 
toration of  peace  in  the  area. 

"1.  Resolutely  condemns  the  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  Israel  and  the  continuing  occupa- 
tion by  Israel  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  U.AJi.,  Syria  and  Jordan,  which  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  aggression; 

"2.  Demands  that  Israel  immediately  and 
without  any  condition  withdraw  all  its  forces 
from  the  territory  of  those  states  to  posi- 
tions beyond  the  armistice  demarcation  lines, 
as  stipulated  In  the  general  armistice  agree- 
ments, and  should  respect  the  status  of  the 
demilitarized  zones,  as  prescribed  in  those 
armistice  agreements; 

"3.  Also  demands  that  Israel  should  resti- 
tute In  full  and  within  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time  all  the  damage  Inflicted  by 
its  aggression  upon  the  U.AJR.,  Syria  and 
Jordan,  and  their  nationals,  and  should  re- 
turn to  them  all  seized  property  and  other 
material  assets; 

"4.  Appeals  to  the  Security  Council  to 
imdertake  on  its  part  Immediate  effective 
measures  in  order  to  eliminate  all  con- 
sequences of  the  aggression  committed  by 
Israel." 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  take  an  effective  decision  which  would 
insure  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty 
and  terrttoral  integrity  of  the  Arab  states, 
the  restoration  and  the  consolidation  of 
peace  and  security  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  covenlng  of  the  General  Assembly 
emergency  session  is  a  fact  of  great  Interna- 
tional significance.  If  It  were  to  happen  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  find  Itself  in- 
capable of  reaching  a  decision  In  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  it  would  deal  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  expectations  of  mankind  regarding 
the  possibility  of  settling  major  interna- 
tional problems  by  peaceful  means,  by 
diplomatic  contacts  and  negotiations.  No 
state  that  genuinely  cares  for  the  future  of 
Its  people  can  fall  to  take  this  Into  con- 
sideration. 

The  peoples  should  rest  assured  that  the 
umted  Nations  is  capable  of  achieving  the 
alms  proclaimed  by  its  Charter,  the  alms  of 
safeguarding  peace  on  earth. 
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JABXCAN     ANNOUNCES     HEARXNOS 
INTO  TV-RADIATION  PROBLEIii 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unazdmooB  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remartcB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARHCAN.  SCr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months  there  have  arisen 
questions  concerning  the  matter  of  X- 
radiation  In  connection  with  color  tele- 
vision. 

The  answers  that  our  Oovemment  ex- 
perts In  the  Held  have  given  to  these  ques- 
tions leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  and 
only  point  out  the  need  for  a  thorough 
look  Into  the  problem. 

For  that  reason  I  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce  CcHumlttee,  Hoa  Paul 
Roona  of  Florida,  in  sponsoring  HJl. 
107M.  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 

We  have  both  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Hon. 
Habut  Stagccss  of  West  Virginia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUe  Health,  I  am  now  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  hearings  held 
to  studly  the  problem  of  X-radlation  In 
connection  with  electronic  devices  that 
have  the  potential  of  emitting  radiation. 

I  feel  that  the  viewing  public  has  the 
right  to  be  guaranteed  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  involved  in  television.  And  I 
feel  that  through  these  hearLngs  we  can 
establish  Just  what  action  Is  needed  to 
give  this  guarantee. 

I  anticipate  that  we  should  start  the 
hearings  in  the  last  part  of  July  or  the 
eariy  part  of  August. 


glnla,  for  assuring  that  these  hearings 
will  be  held. 


ROGERS  COMMENDS  HEARINGS  ON 
TV-RADIATION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrisss  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  j^^eaker, 
I  would  Uke  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  effective  action  in  calling  hearings 
into  the  proUem  of  X-radlaUon  In  con- 
nection with  electronic  devices  which 
have  the  potential  to  emit  radiation. 

As  a  eosponsor  of  H  Jl.  10790,  the  Ra- 
diation Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1987. 1,  too,  feel  that  the  American 
public  should  have  eveiy  protection  that 
can  be  provbled. 

The  public  needs  to  be  assured  that  all 
neeeeaary  action  needed  to  establish  the 
pnver  level  of  radiation  will  be  tiUcen.  I 
feel  that  the  PubUc  Health  Service  has 
been  in  error  in  not  establishing  these 
standards  earlier  considering  the  miUions 
of  peojde  who  come  in  contact  with  po- 
tential sources  of  radiation  every  day. 

I  also  commend  our  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Consmlttee,  the  Hon- 
orable HAaunr  O.  Staggsib.  of  West  Vlr- 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  BRINKIiET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion today  walks  the  razor's  edge  of  dan- 
ger. And  the  ominous  specter  which 
overshadows  our  land  is  an  enemy  with- 
in the  hoiise  of  our  country.  They  ad- 
vocate revolution  and  they  are  effectuat- 
ing it  by  riot,  the  latest  chapter  of  which 
was  written  In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  last  night. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  In  1904.  said: 

No  man  le  above  tbe  law  and  no  man  la 
b«low  it;  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permission 
wtien  we  require  him  to  obey  it. 

America  1967  should  reaffirm  and 
brand  these  words  Into  its  soul. 

Mr.  Speaker.  N^^ro  Americans  cannot 
afford  special  treatment.  Consider  the 
proudest  and  noblest  Americans  of  them 
all,  the  American  Indian;  a  living  ex- 
ample of  inequities  followed  by  special 
treatment.  This  example  illustrates  what 
s[>eclal  treatment  does  to  a  man  or  to  a 
people.  Such  treatment  is  an  IneqiUty 
to  the  people  affected  and  rather  than 
atoning  for  past  Inequities,  amplifies 
them. 

My  grandfather,  Mr.  M.  H.  Brlnklcy, 
of  Facevllle,  Ga.,  taught  his  children  that 
the  answer  to  many  problons  could  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  last 
night  I  looked  there  and  found  these 
words: 

As  snow  In  summer,  and  as  rain  In  barveat, 
so  bonor  Is  not  seemly  lor  a  fool.  As  the  bird 
by  wandering,  as  the  swallow  by  flying,  so 
the  curse  causeless  staaU  not  oome.  A  wbip 
for  tbe  borse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod 
for  the  fool's  back.  Proverbs  26:1-3 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  cannot  toler- 
ate insurrection  led  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  or  anyone  else,  cannot  afford  to 
defer  to  him,  cannot  afford  to  honor  h'm 
with  preferential  traatment. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Georgia,  as  Representative  of 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia.  I  have 
communicated  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  be- 
lieving that  the  latest  episode  of  civil  dis- 
obedience leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  evi- 
dence against  Stokely  Carmlchael,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  legal  remedy: 
CoNomJEsa  or  tbb  Uirrrxo  States, 

HOOBX  or  REFSXSXNTATrVKS, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.  June  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Rakstt  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment  0/  Justice,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Ma.  Attoxnkt  Oemeeai,:  The  "long, 
hot  summer"  aa  an  excuse  for  violence  la 
once  again  upon  ua.  My  concern  has  inten- 
sified from  that  of  urgency  to  downright 
alarm. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  Is  touring  the  South 
preaching  insurrection  and  rebellion  as  wit- 
ness the  shocking  incidents  in  PrattvlUe, 
Alahama  last  week  and  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
yMterday. 

Oannichael  has  ma4e  it  abundantly  clear 


that  he  holds  in  complete  contempt  the  laws 
of  the  TTnlted  States  and  of  the  several  states 
and  beUeves  that  the  Negroes  must  rebel 
and  aelM  control  of  this  coimtry. 

Federal  law  preeerlbes: 

"Whoever  Incites,  sets  on  foot,  asalsts.  or 
engages  in  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort 
thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  shaU  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States."  (18  Use 
2383) 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  against  Carmlchael  under  this  Stat- 
ute. 1  call  upon  you  in  yonr  capacity  as 
Chief  Legal  Officer  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  Carmlchael's  activities  carefully 
and  quickly  and  to  iniUate  appropriate  ac- 
tion under  this  or  other  Statutes. 

Assuring  you  of  my  cooperation,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours. 

Jack  Brinxlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


DESECRATION   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
FLAG 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rkinecki]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  been  considering  a  very  impor- 
tant and  very  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, a  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  American  flag.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  authored  legislation  similar  to  the 
one  considered  by  the  House  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  resolution  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les County   Council   of   the   American 
Legion,  supporting  this  legislation: 
R£Soi.trnoN 

Subject:  Desecration  of  the  American 
Flag. 

Whereas:  It  has  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  there  have  been  various  American 
Flag  burning  incident*;  and 

Whereas:  We  have  learned  that  there  Is 
preaenUy  pending  in  Oongreaa  certain  Bills 
for  the  purpose  of  meting  out  punishment 
to  those  who  would  desecrate  our  Flag; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
liOa  Angelee  County  Council  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  regular  meeting  assembled, 
this  2nd  day  of  June,  1067,  g^oes  on  record 
aa  favoring  the  passage  of  such  laws  and 
favoring  the  imposition  of  appropriate 
penalties  on  all  those  guilty  of  desecrating 
or  burning  the  American  Flag;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  amended  to  provide  that  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  both  California 
Senators  and  to  the  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  California. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Council  of  The  American 
Legion,  In  regular  meeting  aaaembled,  tbe 
2nd  day  of  June,  1907. 

WnxjAM   Couu»H, 

Adjutant. 


TEACHERS  CORPS  PROGRAM  DE- 
SERVES CONTINUATION  AND  EX- 
PANSION 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High- 
er Education  Act,  which  includes  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  for  3 
years,  may  be  scheduled  for  House  action 
early  next  week.  I  urge  i>assage  by  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  before 
June  30,  $3.8  million  in  frozen  Federal 
funds  will  become  available  for  summer 
college  training  of  special  teachers  for 
schools  in  slum  areas. 

Recently,  Cleveland  school  superin- 
tendent Paul  W.  Briggs  wrote  me  ex- 
plaining the  success  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  program  in  my  home  city.  Also  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  newspaper  has 
printed  an  excellent  editorial  in  support 
of  the  Teachers  Corps.  Under  leave 
granted  I  submit  the  letter  and  editorial 
for  consideration  by  my  colleagues: 

Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  16, 1967. 
Congressman  Michael  A.  Feighan, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAR  Congressman  Feighan:  The  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools  are  engaged  In  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corpe  project  In  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Akron.  This  relation- 
ship was  Initiated  in  Mareh,  1966,  when  the 
proposal  for  a  Teacher  Corps  project  was 
drafted  Jointly  by  the  University  and  the 
school  system.  Four  Teacher  Corps  teams,  In- 
cluding fifteen  Interns  and  four  master 
teachers,  are  assigned  to  junior  high  schools 
enrolling  large  percentages  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  Their  work  has  augmented  In  a  very 
meaningful  way  the  efforts  of  the  regular 
faculties. 

The  principal  beneficiaries,  of  course,  are 
the  children  for  whom  the  work  of  the 
Corpemen  is  an  extra  dimension  of  support 
and  motivation.  Tlie  help  which  individual 
pupils  have  received  has  resulted  In  a  notice- 
able academic  improvement. 

Corps  members  have  also  assisted  greatly 
In  establishing  wholesome  relationships  with 
parents  and  other  residents  of  their  school 
communities. 

'The  National  Teacher  Corpe  represents  an 
outstanding  effort  to  Improve  school  oppor- 
tunity for  disadvantaged  children.  It  ap- 
proaches the  problem  in  an  area  of  crucial 
significance — the  need  for  more  and  better 
prepared  teachers. 

This  program  not  only  offers  a  special 
training  opportunity  to  the  corps  members, 
but  Its  involvement  of  other  teachers  pro- 
vides enriching  professional  experiences  for 
the  total  school  staff. 

As  a  new  thrust  In  preparing  teachers  to 
serve  disadvantaged  chUdren,  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  one  of  the  more  promising 
developments  in  teacher  education  aa  well 
as  In  school-university  collaboration. 

Our  estimate  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  indi- 
cated by  our  willingness  to  have  several  of 
our  ablest  teachers  serve  as  team  leaders  and 
by  our  commitment  to  continue  participa- 
tion In  the  project. 

We  encourage  your  support  of  legislation 
to  continue  and  expand  the  National  "Teacher 
Corps  Program. 

Yours  truly, 

Paul  W.  Bmocs, 
Superintendent. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plam  Dealer,  June  1, 
19671 
Expand  thk  Tkachki  Coaps 
Congressional   faUure  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Cori>s  would  have  as  its  prin- 


cipal victims  the  disadvantaged  children  of 
the  country. 

Even  many  opponents  of  the  Great  Society 
agree  that  this  program  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  mstructlon  in  poverty  areas 
has  been  strikingly  successful. 

Fate  of  tbe  program  whose  authorlzaUon 
expires  June  30  la  now  In  the  hands  of  a 
House  subcommittee  regarded  as  hoetile  to 
the  corps  idea. 

Prospects  are  that  the  program  wlU  sur- 
vive in  curtailed  form  when,  based  on  merit. 
It  actually  should  be  expanded. 

The  corps  has  1,213  members  at  work  In 
275  schools  across  the  country.  About  a  dozen 
are  assigned  In  Cleveland. 

The  program  offers  incentives  and  special 
training  to  teachers  who  have  the  talent 
and  the  compulsion  to  work  with  chUdren 
In  the  poorer  neighborhoods. 

Included  are  945  teacher-Interns  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  who  are  working 
for  masters'  degrees  in  nearby  universities. 
The  corps  was  devised  as  one  way  of  off- 
setting the  pattern  in  which  schools  in  more 
affluent  neighborhoods  have  been  luring  the 
better  teachers  with  higher  pay  and  less  try- 
ing conditions. 

Delay  on  the  legislation  reportedly  has  al- 
ready damaged  the  corps'  summer  recruit- 
ment and  training  program. 

A  major  factor  In  unrest  in  imp)overlshed 
areas  has  been  a  disparity  in  educational 
standards.  In  the  one  year  of  Its  existence, 
the  teacher  corps  has  shown  an  exceptional 
capacity  to  Improve  standards  in  the  poverty 
schools. 

Education  is  the  answer  to  so  many  of 
the  slum  problems  that  Congress  would  be 
shortsighted  Indeed  to  curtail  or  scrap  the 
teacher  corps.  It  deserves  to  be  expanded. 


the  private  company  cannot  contribute 
to  the  local  share.  This  places  the  entire 
burden  on  the  community,  and  it  is  this 
which  my  bill  seeks  to  change. 

The  result  of  the  1964  act  Is  that  many 
small  communities  and  cities  without 
public  transportation  systems,  and  with- 
out the  funds  to  draw  upon,  cannot  as- 
sist their  local  transit  companies,  usually 
bus  companies,  to  benefit  from  the  act. 
The  private  companies  are,  however,  un- 
able to  provide  all  of  the  necessary  money 
for  new  equipment,  et  cetera,  themselves, 
but  could  contribute  part  of  the  money 
necessary  to  cover  these  costs.  My  bill 
would  allow  the  private  companies  to 
contribute. 

I  have  included  some  local  cash  in- 
volvement In  my  amendment,  to  avoid 
any  overt  pressure  on  the  private  com- 
panies by  communities,  and  to  cut  down 
on  the  possible  flooding  of  HUD  with 
applications  on  behalf  of  private  com- 
psuiies  by  communities  who  would  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  makhig  such  applica- 
tions. The  specific  percentage  to  be  pro- 
vided Is  negotiable,  and  some  exceptions 
may  have  to  be  devised  for  regional 
transportation  authorities  overseeing  pri- 
vate systems. 

I  believe  this  approach  will  assist  many 
of  the  small  communities  and  cities 
throughout  the  country,  who  presently 
find  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  necessary  improvements  In  their  bus, 
rail,  and  rapid  transit  systems. 


MASS   TRANSPORTATION   ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  Inquiries  I  have  had  with  regard 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  10443,  which  I  introduced 
to  amend  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  I  thought  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  insert  some  comments 
regarding  this  legislation  Into  the  Rec- 
ord. The  bill  follows  basically  the  sugges- 
tion offered  in  testimony  by  the  League 
of  Cities  this  spring  before  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber. It  provides  that  nonpublic  sources 
may  contribute  up  to  23^3  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  project,  the  other  10  per- 
cent coming  from  some  non-Federal  but 
public  source. 

The  law,  at  present,  provides  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  capital  expenditures 
on  a  two-thlrd-one-thlrd  matching 
basis  with  regional.  State,  county,  or 
local  public  bodies  involved  in  the  pro- 
vision or  improvement  of  mass  transit 
facilities,  including  bus,  rail,  and  rapid 
transit.  Where  no  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  hsis  been  completed, 
a  50-50  matching  grant  is  utilized  for 
emergency  situations.  Although  private 
transportation  companies  can  benefit 
from  the  results  of  the  grant,  such  as  by 
leasing  commuter  cars  bought  by  State 
and  local  transportation  agencies  or  by 
utilizing  newly  created  parking  areas, 


MATTERS  AFFECTING  THE  ENTIRE 
NATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  AndrkwsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newsletter  I  am  mailing 
today  to  the  people  of  eastern  North 
Dakota  touches  on  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant subjects,  including  the  natlcMial 
debt,  activities  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and,  of  course,  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East.  Since  these  are  mat- 
ters affecting  the  entire  Nation,  under 
luianlmous  consent,  I  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

The  house  shocked  the  administration 
early  this  month  by  refusing  its  request  to 
Increase  the  national  debt  limit  to  »365 
billion — an  Increase  of  $29  blUlon.  Those 
who  continually  Inalst  that  these  added 
funds  are  needed  because  of  the  situation  in 
Viet  Nam  totally  ignore  the  fact  that  while 
defense  expenditures  are  up  67%  since  1960. 
non-defense  spending  has  Increased  104%. 
The  national  debt,  meanwhile,  has  risen  641 
billion.  It's  easy  to  make  an  Administration 
look  good  if  you  are  willing  to  forget  the 
people,  now  and  for  generations  to  come, 
who  are  going  to  have  to  i>ay  the  bills. 
MeanwhUe,  Inflation  and  the  accompanying 
devaluation  of  savings  and  fixed  Incomes, 
Interest  rates  forced  continuaUy  tdgher  by 
government  competition  for  the  funds  avail- 
able to  borrowers  and  a  legacy  of  huge,  un- 
paid bills  must  aU  be  Included  In  the  too 
high  price  of  fiscal  IrreeponslblUty. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee  we  have 
reEponded    to    this    situation    by    trimming 
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nor*  than  tS  bOUon  off  Admlnlitratlon  re- 
qoflita  In  th*  11  approftzUtloiu  taiUa  paweil 
•o  Ur.  KoTflrtbelaM.  aome  obaervan  are  pt«- 
dieting  tba  budgat  dafldt  for  flM»i  1968  will 
ba  thraa  timaa  larger  than  tbe  Presi- 
dent predicted  laat  January.  Future  action 
in  our  Committee  on  the  6  remaining  ap- 
proprtatlooa  bill  awaits  further  action  on 
authorlsatloB  bllla  by  other  Commltteea  of 
the  Oongreaa. 

Tba  SMeeUve  Service  Act  haa  now  been 
extended  for  another  four  years,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  Um  reaponatblllty  where  It  belongs: 
With  the  local  draft  boEurda.  During  debate 
on  the  bm.  I  pointed  out  that  "only  on  the 
local  level  can  the  real  merits  of  deferments 
and  classifications  be  determined  fairly  and 
responalbly".  We  were  able  to  bead  off  a  con- 
certed effort  to  centralize  authority  with 
most  of  the  dedalona  to  be  made  at  regional 
at  Waahlagton  headquarters.  A  special 
"thank  you"  goes  to  all  North  DakoU  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  Members  who  responded 
to  my  request  for  views  on  this  meet  impor- 
tant situation,  netr  personal  comments  and 
atatementa  were  a  great  help  to  thoee  of  ua 
wbo  an  Interested  In  maintaining  a  reapon- 
alTS.  locally  controUad  Selacttve  Service  Sys- 
tem. Z  ahall  continue  to  urge  Improvements 
particularly  aimed  at  t»i'-~««<ng  voluntary 
enllatments  to  the  highest  level  possible, 
thereby  reducing  draft  calls  to  the  lowest 
levels  poaslble. 

The  crisis  In  the  Middle  Bast  Is  far  from 
over.  While  Ivael  convincingly  crushed  the 
Arabs  militarily,  the  problema  that  have 
CKuaed  the  tensions  resulting  In  8  wars  In  the 
laat  20  yeaia  stlU  ezlat.  Elements  esaenUal 
to  a  final  aettlement  must  Include  Arab  rec- 
ognition of  the  permanence  of  Israel,  tbe 
opening  ot  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  to  oommarea  of  all  nations  and  real- 
istic guazantaea  of  the  territorial  Integrity 
ot  aU  Middle  Kastem  states.  HcqjefuUy,  the 
Administration  will  not  settle  for  quick  half- 
aolatloBa  which  aatUfy  nobody  and  plant  the 
seada  oC  future  violence.  While  the  very  criti- 
cal and  long-atandlng  differences  of  opinion 
couM  make  the  Bfiddle  East  Ignite  at  any 
moment,  the  situation  provldea  the  UJT.  an 
oppoctunlty  to  prove  ita  worth  and  value  as 
a  wnaU  paaoe-kaeptng  organlsatian.  It  may, 
of  oouna.  be  montba  before  we  can  really 
feel  the  crisis  la  reaolved. 


A  SHOCKINa  EPISODE— A  FEDERAL 
LAW  WOUU)  END  THIS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonwnt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  CMr.  Mms]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  pt^t  in  the  Rkcord  and 
indode  eitraneons  matter. 

Ilie  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MyJBUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  passage  of  historic  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  American  flag  from 
deliberate  and  public  acts  of  desecra- 
tion. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Indiana, 
Representative  Ricbaso  L.  Roubisdsh,  of 
NoblesTine,  deserves  great  plaudits  for 
his  work  on  this  bill. 

Nearly  a  year  and  one-half  ago,  Con- 
gressman RooDnusH  brought  the  matter 
of  flag  desecration  before  the  UB.  House 
of  RepresentatlTes  after  a  shocking  inci- 
dent in  our  State  of  Indiana  which  in- 
volred  a  campus  flag  desecration  episode 
at  Purdue  UidFcrsity. 

Congressman  Rouokbtjsb  promptly  in- 
troduced corrective  legislation  and  has 
labored  diligently  since  early  1966  to  ob- 


tain passage  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 

From  his  one-man  battle  which  started 
18  months  ago.  Congressman  Rovsxbubh 
has  waged  his  flcdit  so  successfully  that 
he  now  has  nearly  unanimous  support 
in  the  Congress  for  his  proposal. 

A  recent  article  In  the  June  issue  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine 
vividly  portrays  the  successful  campaign 
waged  by  Cozigressman  Rottdebush  to  ob- 
tain flag  protection  legislation. 

The  entire  Congress  today  salutes  Con- 
gressman RouDEBUSH  for  a  job  well  done. 
and  brings  the  foltowlng  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  : 
A  Shocking  Eftbods:  A  FxDnAL  Law  Would 

Emp  TkisI 

(By  Representative  Ricrabd  L.   Rouobbttsh 

(Indiana)  Past  Oommander-ln-Cblef) 

VWthln  the  past  year  or  so  there  have  been 
a  shocking  nimiber  of  Incidents  around  tbe 
nation  Involving  public  desecration  of  the 
American  Flag. 

With  considerable  regularity  we  read  of  a 
Flag  being  burned  In  an  antl-Vletnam  War 
demonstration;  a  Flag  being  used  as  a  sub- 
ject of  obecene  "art"  and  reports  of  tram- 
pling, ripping  and  other  forms  of  mutilation. 

To  former  members  of  tbe  armed  services 
and  the  vast  majority  of  loyal  Americans, 
such  acta  would  b«  unthinkable.  However, 
for  thoee  who  loatha  our  form  of  government 
and  seek  to  destroy  It,  such  dramatic  acts 
are  the  most  headline-catching  they  can 
devise. 

During  the  past  18  months,  reports  of 
public  Flag  desecrations  have  been  received 
from  Pennsylvania.  nUnols,  Indiana,  New 
York,  California,  toulslana,  Georgia  and 
ottier  locales. 

One  of  the  amazing  facts  about  such  dem- 
onstrations Is  that  there  Is  no  overall 
national  statute  against  them  and  no  crim- 
inal penalty  on  tha  federal  law  books  for 
Flag  deaecratlon. 

After  the  particularly  vicious  Incident  at 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
more  than  a  year  ago,  we  looked  into  the 
criminal  aspect  of  tuch  despicable  displays 
and  found  that  In  many  states.  Flag  deaecra- 
tlon involved  only  a  local  misdemeanor 
charge  with  a  light  fine  or  sentence. 

In  the  Purdue  inoident  In  which  a  leftist 
agitator  from  Chicago  came  to  the  campus  at 
the  invitation  of  a  left-wing  campus  organi- 
zation, the  offender  could  not  be  prosecuted 
because  he  had  returned  to  Chicago  and 
oould  not  be  extradited  on  a  mere  misde- 
meanor charge. 

This  caused  much  aglUtlon  because  the 
Chicago  man  liad  unfurled  an  American 
Flag,  ripped  It  apar^  spat  upon  It  and  then 
thrown  It  upon  the  Stage  and  stamped  on  It. 

We  promptly  Inttoduced  legislation  into 
the  89th  Congress  making  Flag  deaecratlon 
a  federal  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  11,000. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  give  our 
law  enforcement  oCBclals  throughout  the 
nation  a  basic  and  uniform  statute  to  uae  in 
these  Incidents. 

The  bin  was  assigned  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  despite  our  repeated 
pleadings  for  hearlags,  was  bottled  up  by 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congressman  Celler  aaaigned  the  bUl  to 
a  subcommittee  haaded  by  Oongreasman 
Rogers  of  Colorado  who  also  repeatedly  Ig- 
nored my  verbal  and  written  pleas  for  hear- 
ings. 

By  this  time,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  otber  veterans  and  patriotic  organlas- 
tlons  who  were  stroagly  In  favor  of  the  bill 
were  letting  Congress  know  their  sentiments. 

None  of  tltese  efforts,  however,  oould  move 


Congressman  Rogers  and,  aa  a  laat-dltch  ef. 
fort,  we  introduced  a  diacharg*  jMUOon  on 
the  House  floor  whereby  a  majority  of  the 
Houae  could  force  the  blU  to  the  floor  for 
action. 

This  la  a  most  difficult  maneuver,  particu- 
larly against  an  experienced  and  senior 
chairman  such  as  Mr.  Celler.  Many  memben 
of  Congress  who  might  sympathise  with  the 
legislation  simply  do  not  wlah  to  Incur  the 
wrath  of  a  powerful  committee  ctialrman. 

At  the  cloee  of  tbe  B9tb  Congress  last 
autumn,  we  bad  well  over  ISO  names  on  the 
discharge  petition  but  were  still  short  of  the 
needed  majority. 

When  the  90th  Congress  reconvened  in 
January  we  reintroduced  the  anti-flag  dese- 
cration measure  on  the  first  day  and  it  was 
assigned  a  number.  HJt.  1307. 

Late  in  April.  Congreasman  Celler  finally 
agreed  to  schedule  hearings  on  the  measure. 
At  the  time,  Commander-in-Chief  Leslie  m' 
Fry  publicly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the 
development  but  added:  "I  am  disheartened 
at  the  reported  remarks  by  Congressman 
Celler  that  he  was  "reluctantly*  sending  the 
Flag  legislation  bllla  to  Congreasman  Rog- 
ers' subcommittee.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  allow 
Communists,  Communist-lovers  and  a  pack 
of  beatniks  to  deface,  defile,  bivn  and  other- 
wise continue  to  desecrate  our  Flag." 

But  whatever  the  dlfllcultles  we  faced 
earlier  they  have  been  surmounted  and  at 
last  the  ball  Is  rolling.  The  hearings  by 
Rep.  Rogers  have  been  completed  and  we 
hope  that  the  Flag  bill  will  be  reported  fa. 
vorably  to  the  House  In  the  near  future. 

We  once  again  plan  to  enlist  the  support 
and  assistance  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Poets  and  other  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  the  nation. 

By  writing  and  persuading  your  congress- 
men to  support  this  needed  legislation,  you 
can  help  give  our  law  agencies  some  real 
teeth  with  which  to  nip  these  anti-American 
acts  in  the  bud  before  they  become  more 
widespread. 

We  feel  confident  that  with  unpatriotic 
incident*  on  the  upswing,  there  la  increas- 
ing sentiment  in  the  nation  and  In  the  Oon- 
greaa for  a  federal  crime  bUl  against  Flag 
desecration. 

Our  Job  now  la  to  provide  this  protection 
to  our  Flag  throughout  the  60  states  by  pas- 
sage of  a  strong  federal  anti -nag' desecra- 
tion act. 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  CITY  OP  NEW 
YORK  FOR  EXTRAORDINARY  EX- 
PEN8E8  INCURRED  IN  PROVIDING 
SECURITY  FOR  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO   UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KuprgMON]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  to  the  City  of  New 
York  for  a  portion  of  the  costs  Incurred 
in  providing  security  for  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Presently,  under  an  agreement,  re- 
garding the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  Manhattan,  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August  4, 
1947  (Public  Law  357,  80th  Congress,  1st 
Session;  22  U.S.C.  287),  the  security  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  be  provided  for 
by  "appropriate  American  authorities" 


Tbe  agreemttit  provides  in  section  25 : 

Wherever  this  A^eement  Imposes  obliga- 
tions on  the  appropriate  American  authori- 
ties, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  ultimate  reaponslbUlty  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  tt»e  appro- 
priate American  authorities. 

Thus,  "ultimate  responsibility"  lies 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

"Appropriate  American  authorities," 
as  defined  in  the  agreement,  means  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities  In  the 
United  States  as  may  be  appropriate  in 
the  context  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  United  States, 
including  tbe  laws  and  customs  of  the 
State  and  local  government  involved. 

The  agreement  further  provides  at 
section  16: 

(a)  Tbe  appropriate  American  authorities 
shall  exercise  due  diligence  to  Insure  that  the 
tranquility  of  the  headquarters  district  is 
not  disturbed  by  Vbe  unauthorized  entry  of 
groups  of  persons  from  outside  or  by  dis- 
turbances In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
shall  cause  to  be  provided  on  tbe  boundaries 
of  the  headquarters  district  such  police  pro- 
tection as  is  required  Tor  these  purpoees. 

In  permitting  a  prosecution  tor  dis- 
orderly conduct  by  picketing  in  front  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York  was  held 
to  be  an  appropriate  Aznerican  authority 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.'  Con- 
sequently, the  BoUoe  department  of  tbe 
city  of  New  York  has  assumed,  and  con- 
tinues to  assume,  the  responsibility  of 
providing  security  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  task  is  performed  with  con- 
siderable expertise,  and.  as  such,  our 
country  has  been  indebted  to  the  city  of 
New  York  for  maintaining  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  the  negotiation  of 
woiid  problems. 

Providing  this  security,  however,  haa 
not  been  without  its  attendant  cost.  The 
city,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  forced 
to  Incur  extraordinary  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  security  meas- 
ures. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recall  the  his- 
toric 15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Naitons,  during  which  heads  of 
state  from  many  nations  personally  at- 
tended. New  York,  being  the  host  city, 
was  called  upon  to  provide  security  for 
such  controversial  leaders  as  the  tiien 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  Cut>an 
Prime  Minister  Castro,  and  others. 

During  that  critical  i>eriod,  the  State 
Department  was  In  constant  touch  with 
the  Police  Departm?nt  of  the  city  of  New 
York  so  that  the  latter  would  be  promptly 
advised  of  the  arrival  of  these  important 
visitors  in  order  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  their  protection.  Many  of  the 
foreign  leaders  came  on  short  notice, 
were  not  official  guests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  had  no  planned  itineraries 
or  programs. 

These  dignitaries  traveled  between 
their  residences  and  o£Qces  and  through- 
out the  city  without  prior  notification  to 
the  police  authorities.  The  city  was  faced 
with  the  frequently  difficult  assignment 
of  handling,  without  adequate  warning. 


demonstrations  of  vartous  groups  whose 
families  and  friends  had  suffered  under 
the  government  of  one  or  another  of 
the  visitors. 

The  total  cost  to  the  city  of  New  York 
for  ^lecial  United  Nations  service  that 
year  was  approximately  $6.5  million.  The 
entire  New  York  City  police  force,  24,000 
strong,  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
involved.  Approximately  1  million  man- 
power hours  were  expended  and  the  en- 
tire police  force  was  required  to  work 
7  days  a  week  for  a  period  of  26  days. 
Inasmuch  as  the  city  did  not  provide  in 
its  budget  for  such  extraordinary  situa- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  borrow  $3  mil- 
lion through  the  issuance  of  Inidget  notes 
which  had  to  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  unfair  con- 
tinually to  ask  the  dty  of  New  York  to 
make  such  sacrifices  in  its  own  finan- 
cially hard  pressed  operations  to  insure 
the  tranquillity  ctf  United  Nattons  meet- 
ings and  the  security  of  their  partici- 
pants. 

As  this  responsibility  primarily  rests 
with  the  Federal  Government  we  are 
faced  with  a  grossly  unjust  situation 
where  a  small  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  people  of  New  York  City,  bear 
the  entire  financial  birrden  of  a  portion 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  activities. 

Moreover,  New  York  City  probably  suf- 
fers financial  loss  as  a  result  of  being 
the  hoa*  city  for  the  United  Nations. 
Statistics  reveal  that  the  average  esti- 
mated revenues  from  United  Nations 
visitors  is  $500,000  per  year.  If  we  add 
to  this  estimated  revenue  from  United 
Nations  employees  and  delegates  the 
total  financial  benefit  to  New  York  City 
from  the  United  Nations  is  still  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  to  New  York 
City  in  real  estate  taxes  amounts  to 
$3,400,000  per  year  for  the  assessed  value 
of  the  United  Nations  property,  and  of 
the  homes  and  offices  of  the  diplomats.* 

The  l^islatlon  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  relieve  the  unjust  burden 
placed  on  the  New  York  City  taxpayer 
by  assuring  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
tissumes  its  responsibility  under  section 
25  of  the  aforementioned  agreement. 

One  bill  provides  for  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment of  $3  million  to  New  York  City 
for  the  expenses  involved  in  maintaining 
security  for  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  use  the  figure  of  $3  million 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  1960 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  visits.' 

My  other  bill  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment to  New  York  City  for  one-half  the 
annual  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
police  protection  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tiviaes. 

The  relief  that  these  bills  will  provide 
for  the  city  of  New  York  is  long  over- 
due. With  the  important  events  involved 
in  Premier  Kosygin's  visit  to  the  United 


'  PeopU  V.  Carcel,  3  Misc.  2d  827  150  NTS 
2d  436  (Mag.Ct..  N.Y.Co.,  1966).  reversed  on 
other  grounds  3  N.T.  3d  327.  144  h£.  2d  81 

(1957). 


'See  report  of  director  of  the  budget  of 
the  city  of  New  York  as  contained  in  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
OrganlaatloQs  and  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaire,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, May  17,  1961,  p.  25. 

'See  statement  by  director  of  the  budget 
of  tbe  city  of  New  York  as  contained  in  hear- 
ings of  tbe  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Houae  of  Repre- 
aeatatlves.  May  17,  1B61.  p.  8. 


Nations  it  is  patoitly  unfair  that  New 
Yoik  City,  as  the  host  dty  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  be  forced  to  shotilder  the 
entire  burden  of  security  cost.  These  ex- 
traordinary costs  should  be  borne  by  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

When  Mayor  Lindsay  was  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  17th  District  of  New 
York,  he  introduced  H.R.  5209  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  H.R.  1928  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, to  reimburse  New  York  dty  for 
the  expenses  of  de  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  visits.  It  is  only  fair  and  just  that 
we  afford  Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  city  of 
New  York  the  same  t)enefit  which  the 
mayor  sought  to  provide  the  then  dty 
administration,  which,  unfortunately, 
was  never  enacted  Into  law.. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  two  measures  I 
have  introduced  today.  The  time  has 
come  to  provide  the  financial  aid  neces- 
sary to  pliminatp  tbe  injustioe  inheroit 
tn  requiring  one  segment  of  the  tazpay- 
ing  public,  the  pe(H>le  of  New  York  dty, 
to  assun>e  the  entire  Nation's  responsi- 
bility. 

PARTNERS  OF  THE  AUAANCE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  {Mr.  Mosssl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoxb 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  MassaehusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
the  activities  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance, an  effort  to  engage  the  private 
sector  here  in  the  United  States  Ir  the 
development  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  in  Massachusetts  have  un- 
dertaken a  promising  partnership  with 
the  Department  of  Antloquia,  Colombia, 
and  numberous  other  States  and  ooim- 
ties  are  engaged  In  similar  efforts. 

On  June  12,  Edward  Marcus,  pre^- 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  made  an  inter- 
esting proposal  to  the  American  Adver- 
tising Federation  which  would  bring 
home  to  millions  here  in  the  United 
States  the  vital  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  I  Indude  the 
text  of  Mr.  Marcus'  address  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rxcord: 

ParSENTAXTOM  TO  AMSKICaM  AuVISi'lBIZRS  Fa»- 
EaATTOK,  HoTTSTOK,  Tnu  JUMX  12,  1967.  BT 
EirwABS  MAacxra,  Pkssidknt  or  ns  Na- 
TioKAi.   Association   or  ths   Paktm^u   or 

THS  AUJANCZ 

Throughout  my  business  career  with  Nel- 
man-Marcus  I  have  participated  m  tbe  spend- 
ing of  aome  forty  million  doUars  of  promo- 
tional and  adverttring  funds.  While  the  quan- 
tity of  our  advertising  has  bad  periods  of 
nnevermeas.  I  beUeve  everyone  glvee  us  credit 
Cor  being  progreeatve  and  imaglnatt-ve.  We 
oertalniy  attribute  a  real  proportian  of  our 
growth  and  tnternattonal  awareness  to  our 
promottonal  progiaiB.  I  beUeve'tbat  few  aier- 
,«t»nTw«»iT>g  operatkms  in  tbe  country  give  aa 
much  latltade  and  independesat  responMbU- 
Ity  to  the  advvrtlalng  heads  aa  does  Nelman- 
Marcus. 

The  uneven  neas  of  wlilch  I  speak  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  tHe  tradltloeai  peregrtnatioia 
of  talented  advertising  people,  tike  more  im- 
portant factor  Is  ths  enntinulng  requirement 
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that  adverttaUic  duuages  to  mMt  new  mar- 
kets, new  producta,  new  art  forma,  newly 
meaaured  reaponae  atudles  and  newa  media. 
Over  the  years  I  have  learned  only  one 
axiom  about  advertising.  That  la  "advertising 
will  not  aeU  a  bad  product  ...  it  can  only 
sell  more  of  a  good  product."  And  tbla  brings 
me  quickly  to  that  about  which  I  am  here 
to  talk  to  you.  We  have  a  good  product  to 
aell. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  Just  returned  from 
conducting  a  fashion  show  tour  of  Latin 
America  aa  a  cooperative  promotional  pro- 
gram with  BranUr  Interoatlonal.  Aa  I  entered 
my  office,  the  phone  was  ringing.  Jim  Boren 
waa  calling  from  Washington  to  ask  that  I 
participate  In  a  meeting  of  Tezans  to  form 
a  completely  private  sector  organisation  to 
be  eaUed  the  Te^uu-Peru  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  I  agreed  and  even  auggeeted  other 
I>artlclpanta.  At  the  enaulng  meeting  I  talked 
too  much  and  was  elected  chairman. 

I  accepted  on  the  condition  that  our  scope 
could  be  broadened  from  the  prc^oaed  self- 
help  projects  to  Include  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, culture,  medicine,  agriculture  and  even 
private  buatneaa  Inveatmenta.  Further,  I 
aaked  clearance  for  the  members  of  the 
Partners  to  engage  in  private  busineas  them- 
selves on  the  grounds  that  successful,  profit- 
able mutxial  business  relationship  could  and 
should  be  a  prime  means  of  encouraging 
International  understanding  and  friendship. 
The  Texas  Partners  have  been  reasonably 
succeasful.  So  have  many  of  the  thirty-one 
other  states  which  have  established  partner- 
ships with  varloiia  areas  of  Latin  America. 
Consequently,  laat  September  the  varloua 
U.S.  states  formed  a  national  association 
of  which  I  was  elected  President. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Nelman-kCarcus 
recognizing  the  long  term  values  of  this 
movement  has  agreed  that  I  could  direct 
fifty  percent  of  my  Ume  to  this  Job.  At 
tlmea  It  aeema  that  they  wm*  thinking  of 
that  60%  being  found  on  Satiirday,  Sun- 
days and  after  six.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
sandwiching  this  meeting  between  sessions 
intended  to  put  our  Christmas  Catalog  to 
bed.  Seriously,  though,  I  am  gratefi!  to  my 
Board  for  its  understanding  the  Importance 
of  this  work  and  allowing  me  this  time. 

As  President  of  the  National  Association  I 
regard  it  as  my  prime  function  to  visit  the 
various  state  organizations  and  their  coun- 
terparts in  Latin  America  to  bring  to  them 
those  Ideas  and  methods  that  have  worked 
beet  In   our  most   successful  states. 

As  Independent  groups  of  private  citizens 
they  are  free  to  choose  their  own  means  of 
communicating  and  acting;  nevertheless,  we 
have  found  by  experience  certain  fimda- 
mentaU  that  we  urge  them  to  adopt.  Among 
these  are  the  Involvement  of  top  drawer  pro- 
feaaionaJa.  businessmen,  educators  and  doc- 
tors. Without  adequate  representation  and 
parttdpatton  of  leading  bualnesamen.  the 
organizations  almply  do  not  move.  Their 
leadership,  influence  and  financial  support 
Is  eaaentlal  to  the  program's  viabUlty.  We  are 
currently  occupied  with  and  successfully  re- 
constituting those  organizations  both  in  our 
states  and  In  Latin  America  where  bualnesa- 
men have  not  aaaumed  their  proper  role. 

Mr.  Boren  has  given  a  few  ezamplea  of  our 
work.  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  more: 

Those  of  you  who  saw  the  Peruvian  Gold 
Exhibit  In  Waahlngton.  Dallaa,  Cleveland 
and  New  York  ahould  know  that  the  Texaa 
Partners  were  largely  reaponalble  for  the 
Initiation  of  thla  showing.  The  Ballet  Folk- 
lorioo  of  Ifezloo  created  a  favorable  Impact 
on  Dee  Moines  at  the  same  time  aa  lowa- 
Tueatan  Bualneaa  and  Inveatment  Confer- 
ence waa  taking  place  there.  Oklahoma  took 
a  rodeo  down  to  Ita  Partner  State  in  Mexico. 
Bodeoa  are  a  part  of  our  culture. 

Tlie  medical  profession  has  helped  make 
avallahls  hundreds  of  tona  of  aurplua  hos- 
pital equipment. 
In  one  Inatancs  through  the  doctor*'  lead- 
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ership,  the  Hoepital  Association  located  the 
surplus  property,  the  Jaycees  collected  it, 
the  Truckers'  Association  transported  It  to 
a  seaport  where  a  buslneBsman  donated  ware- 
hoxise  facilities.  The  dockworkers  loaded  it 
free  of  charge,  the  Latin  steamer  carried  it 
and  it  was  finally  brought  to  Its  ultimate 
destination  in  the  Andes  by  a  TJ.S.-Latln 
mining  company— all  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  dollar. 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  additional  push  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. On  June  30  a  Partners  committee 
compounded  of  leaders  from  throughout  the 
nation  Is  meeting  to  fortnulate  a  rural  action 
program. 

The  phase  of  our  work  which  may  be  the 
most  romantic  and  the  most  sales-worthy  is 
that  of  the  seU-help  projects.  When  a  high 
school  club  of  students  studying  Spanish  ac- 
cepts the  challenge  of  founding  a  basic  li- 
brary in  a  village  which  has  no  facility  for 
its  youngsters  or  adults  who  are  finding  lit- 
eracy for  the  first  time,  It  Is  doing  something 
more  than  donating  $135 — it  is  creating  the 
first  of  coimUess  numbers  of  ties  between 
peoples.  It  begins  a  chain  of  understanding 
at  both  ends  of  the  line.  The  vUlages  In  Latin 
America  enjoy  the  books  without  any  propa- 
ganda beyond  the  Allanza  sticker  which  In- 
dicates its  source.  The  student  in  the  U.S. 
has  fulfilled  one  of  his  first  voluntary  citizen 
reeponsibUitiee;  he  has  found  a  personal 
identification  with  a  part  of  the  world  hith- 
erto unknown  to  him.  He  has  made  new 
friends  and  has  found  a  practical  use  for  his 
Spanish. 

Possibly  the  project  Is  for  a  Women's  Club 
to  furnish  sewing  machines  to  a  girls'  center 
or  for  a  rural  Lion's  Club  to  furnish  seed  or 
wire  or  a  used  tractor  to  assist  a  far-off  com- 
munity to  Improve  its  agricultural  lot. 

In  every  case  there  Is  a  mutual  effort.  Thla 
la  not  a  hand-out  program.  The  counterpart 
area,  the  Partner  area,  must  do  Its  part  too — 
xisually  through  some  physical  labor  or  ma- 
terial contribution  prearranged  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  project. 

All  of  these  things  about  which  I  have 
been  talking  require  an  open,  generous  palm, 
a  poeture  not  new  to  North  Americans.  Now 
we  come  to  the  other  hand,  that  of  business. 
Here  we  find  as  we  should  a  firm  grip.  Busi- 
ness is  not  business  unless  a  profit  is  in- 
tended and  achieved. 

Either  through  exposure  by  travel  or  by 
exploration  of  our  investment  commltteee, 
we  are  In  the  process  of  encouraging  the 
mutual  Investment  of  kaow-how  and  capital 
In  new  or  expanding  enterprises  that  spell 
progress  for  the  Latin  American  community 
and  profits  for  both  the  Latin  and  North 
America. 

Ideally,  most  of  these  projects  would  be 
small  or  medium  sized,  filling  needed  gaps 
in  both  production  of  consumer  products 
and  Jobs  to  help  bxUd  a  middle  class.  This 
may  be  in  the  export  f  crocodile  skins,  the 
building  of  a  freezer  plant,  the  preservation 
of  vegetables,  an  automobile  spare  parts 
business,  small  assembly  plant  for  agn^'lcul- 
tural  machinery  specialties. 

Frequently,  though,  we  find  our  efforts 
leading  to  larger  establlAments;  tourist  ho- 
tels, fish  meal  for  human  consumption,  fer- 
tilizer plants.  These  and  other  ventures  are 
in  the  formative  stage  as  a  result  of  Part- 
ners activities. 

Some  of  our  members  are  Investors,  some 
co-managers,  some  consultants.  Our  advice 
Includes  assistance  in  the  techniques,  in 
utilizing  the  loans  and/or  guarantees  our 
government  offers;  or  we  guide  potential 
Investors  to  both  Partnen  here  and  in  Latin 
America. 

American  business  Is  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. It  likes  the  private  sector  aspect  which 
pervades  lu  phlloeophy.  To  this  end,  repre- 
sentative companies  are  specifically  commit- 
ting  themselves   to   the  necessary   financial 
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support  of  the  program  that  we  are  asking 
you  as  a  profession  and  an  Industry  to  help 
us  expand. 

Several  companies  including  Pan  American 
and  Braniff,  have  already  indicated  their 
Interest  in  providing  the  wherewithal  to  im- 
plement a  plan  which  will  increaae  heml 
sphere  awareness  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al 
llance.  Beyond  the  dollars  themselves,  whlct 
are  certainly  essential,  the  significance  oi 
their  recognition  Is  gratifying. 

Tour  organization,  the  American  Adver- 
tising Federation  which  embraces  all  faceU 
of  the  advertising  Industry,  represents  a  most 
significant  force  for  economic  and  social 
progress  in  modern  society.  The  insatiable 
demands  of  American  business  have  created 
this  multl-bllllon  dollar  industry  and  the 
greatest  pool  of  idea-generating  people  and 
communicators  in  history.  What  has  emerged 
is  a  huge  and  Incredibly  productive  partner- 
ship between  the  advertising  industry  and 
virtually  all  other  biulnesses  In  America. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  communica- 
tion power  of  advertising  has  been  put  to 
work  on  an  ever  increasli^  basis  by  interna- 
tional business,  communities  and  even  coun- 
tries  in  an  effort  to  develop  foreign  trade  and 
commerce,  travel  and  toiuism  and  greater 
understanding  between  peoples  of  the  world. 
At  thla  very  moment,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, through  the  US.  Travel  Service  Is 
using  the  power  of  advertising  to  attract 
foreign  tourists  to  the  United  State*  in  an 
effort  to  improve  our  t>alance  of  paymenu 
situation. 

This  brings  me  right  to  the  point— th« 
reason  we  are  here.  As  John  Butler  pointed 
out,  the  A.A  J.  Amlgo  program  attracted  thii 
attention  of  the  Partners  of  the  AlUanct. 
because  it  provides  dramatic  proof  of  the  re- 
markable efficacy  of  advertising  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  International  goodwill,  as  well  as 
an  essential  tool  in  the  development  or 
tourism,  trade  and  capital  Investment. 

Tbe  Central  America  Amlgo  program  is  a 
project  of  which  every  menxber  of  the  adver- 
tising profession  should  be  Justly  proud.  I 
know  of  no  other  comparable  International 
project  ever  undertaken  by  any  organization 
or  profession.  Now  we,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  are  ask- 
ing you,  the  American  Advertising  Federa- 
tion, to  help  us  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the 
dimensions  of  the  Amlgo  program  which 
essentially  was  confined  to  the  Central 
American  Common  Btarket  countries  and 
Western  United  States.  We  need  your  genius 
to  help  carry  the  meesage  of  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
grams to  every  corner  of  our  United  States 
and  to  every  hamlet,  village  and  city  In  Latin 
America. 

We  feel  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram has  been  remarkably  successful  during 
its  short  life  In  attracting  wide  participation 
from  the  private  sectors  both  In  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  considering  the 
lack  of  any  professional,  advertising  or  pub- 
lic relations  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Boren.  I,  and  others  have  made  literally  hun- 
dreds of  talks  and  have  not  had  a  single 
turndown — simply  because  we  have  had  a 
saleable  product.  The  average  U.S.  business- 
man, the  average  citizen,  responds  almost 
electrically  to  the  challenge  of  personal  par- 
ticipation in  a  better  foreign  relations  pro- 
gram. He  has  only  needed  to  know  that  this 
opportunity  exists. 

And  so  we  feel  that  a  public  service  ad- 
vertising program  at  community  and  na- 
tional levels  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  is  vital.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared and  executed  by  professionals.  It 
should  be  designed  to  develop  both  atoare- 
nesi  of  and  participation  In  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Program  and  should  be  directed 
at  various  segments  of  society  from  the  busi- 
ness leadership  community  to  the  private 
citizens  who  represent  the  very  grass-roots  of 
our  culture. 


We  dant  suggest  Mots  racSi  a  progrsm 
should  t>e  jirspared,  wi  do  know  from  the 
pieuedent  'settliig  Kreeess  of  tin  Ainlp>  pro- 
gram tliat  it  can  be  developed,  aad  tbs*  im 
other  ^rinip  of  ptuffeaslonals  Is  bcAAer  efusU- 
fled  to  meet  thte  «3MtneBge  Uian  Vtut  tiMtas- 
try  you  people  In  tbto  room  represent. 

Wlthtjut  usut^ng  tiie  professional  prerog- 
atlves  of  tSie  leadership  of  the  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation,  we  do  have  a  proposal 
for  your  consideration.  Ali  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  with  tiis  Psrtnera  of  tbe  Al- 
liance beUevs  with  all  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  that  we  have  an  outstanding  product 
to  sen.  We  also  know  that  professiottal  ad- 
vertising people  must  first  be  soM  on  Om 
product  tlMmaalvea  befops  tibey  can  hon- 
estly persuade  otbecs  to  buy  it.  With  tbese 
factors  tn  mind,  we  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing proposal. 

1.  The  Pariners  of  the  Alliance  proposes 
that  the  A.A.F.  create  a  special  A.AF.  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  to  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  o(  the  three  A.A.F.  regions  and  tbe 
Executive  Committee.  It  is  further  proposed 
that  members  of  this  committee,  including 
the  AJi.F.  Cbalnnan,  tbe  President  and/or 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  aa 
well  aa  a  representative  of  each  of  the  three 
regions,  visit  Latin  America  within  the  next 
00  days  to  observe  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  action — "to  test  the  product"  and 
to  evaluate  its  market  potential.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  this  comprehensive  tonr  wiU 
take  from  14  to  18  days.  All  expenaet  tor  this 
tour  will  b«  boms  by  tbe  Partners  of  th« 
Alliance,  and  the  members  of  the  XJLjf. 
Advisory  Committee  will  be  received  at  the 
lilghest  levels  in  each  country  visited  com- 
mensurate with  VS.  State  Department  co- 
opieratlon  and  international  protocol. 

a.  The  Partners  of  the  AUlanoe  invites  on* 
AAJP.  AdTlsary  Oommlttee  member  from 
each  of  the  three  AA.F.  regioBS  to  attend  the 
foUowlng  Inter-Amerioan  Invastinent  con- 
ferences: Bespectlvely — California — Mexico 
in  Los  Angeles  In  September;  Northeast 
Brazil  with  their  countries  and  states  in 
Washington  tn  November.  Each  of  these 
A.A.F.  Committee  members  should  also  have 
participated  in  tbe  lAtin  American  tour. 

3.  Upon  return  from  their  Latin  American 
evaluation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  AA.F.  Ad- 
visory CommlttAe  would  recommend  activa- 
tion of  three  regional  Advisory  Committees 
to  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  with  sub- 
committees being  appointed  in  all  A.AF. 
Districts.  Finally,  It  is  hoped  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  made  for  organization  of 
A.AJP. — Partners  oommlttees  in  each  of  the 
Ad  Clube  throughout  the  country. 

4.  During  the  faU  of  1067.  the  Partners  of 
tbe  Alliance  requests  the  opportunity  to 
partlclp>ate  In  Ad  Club  programs  throughout 
the  country.  Presentations  could  be  made 
by  Representatives  of  State  oommlttees  of 
the  Partners,  or  Special  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

5.  The  foregoing  will  be  undertaken  only 
If  approved  by  the  proper  A.AF.  authority. 
If  such  endorsement  Is  received,  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  requests  the  following: 

6.  The  opportunity  to  make  a  complete 
presentation  to  the  mid- winter  conference 
of  the  A.AJ*.,  outlining  the  details  of  a 
nation-wide  Junior  Ad  Club  and/or  Ad  Club 
Workshop  creative  competition  designed  to 
implement  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
grams. Details  of  the  competition  and  its 
implementation,  Including  the  structuring  of 
awards,  etc.,  would  be  worked  out  between 
representatives  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  the  AA.F.  during  the  fall. 

It  would  be  understood  at  the  outset,  how- 
ever, that  an  A.A.F.  committee,  composed  of 
regional  winners  of  the  competition  would 
be  Invited  to  visit  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  Latin  America  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  entire  UB.  AJLF.  program  to 


tSwtr  ouanlcfparte  tn  lAttn  America  %d  'Gie 
end  ^lial  a  ^tauter  project  no^dd  be  Qe^cSopod 
In  tiMit  psrt  of  the  Htmilsiilwie  by  the  Latin 
Aiueilean  ad  rei  Using  Industry. 

It  Is  tlae  Srm  beClef  of  ttat  Wattoual  As- 
soclatloB  of  the  Paituen  of  tbe  AOlsnoe  that 
tSse  UB.  ad  ^itlslng  Industry^  support,  pres- 
tlge,  authority,  communications  power,  ta- 
tematAoBal  aconomlc,  social  and  cultural  tn- 
flnences  can  be  a  major  laetor  tn  the  xiltl- 
mate  destiny  of  the  natlocks  tn  the  westent 
hemisphere .  Our  oouiiuon  enemies,  eepeclally 
In  Latin  America  are  hunger,  disease,  lack 
of  education,  lack  of  production,  un- 
employment, Illiteracy,  and  even,  Castro 
communism.  Willi  your  support,  these  com- 
mon enemies  can  be  defeated  and  accelerated 
success  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  assured. 
Without  this,  success  and  even  progress  will 
come  more  slowly. 

The  word  for  "friend"  In  Spanish  Is  Amlgo. 
The  Spanish  word  for  "partner"  Is  Oom- 
panero.  The  Partners  of  the  Alliance — Los 
Oompaneroe  de  la  Alllanza,  with  yotir  help, 
can  become  the  greatest  partnership  In  the 
history  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Thank  you  .  .  .  Companeroe. 


WHY  THE  FIGHT  ABOUT  HUAC7 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tbe  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
lUce  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  excellent  article  by  Stan  Evans 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
News.  It  concerns  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  Evans  Is  an  expert  on  HUAC,  and 
his  comments  are  certainly  worth  the 
consideration  of  those  who  want  to  ap- 
proach tills  committee  with  facts  rather 
than  innuendo. 

Those  of  us  Ts^o  are  anti-Communist 
know  that  ansrthlng  which  Is  critical  of 
commiinlsm  tends  to  be  controversial. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  controversy 
seems  to  rage  on  the  side  of  those  who  are 
the  detractors  of  our  committee  and  not 
among  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  steadfastly  support  our 
work. 

Why  The  Ficht  Abodt  HUAC? 
(By  Stan  Evans) 

Yesterday  evening  this  writer  had  the 
interesting  experience  of  debating  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  House  Committee  wi  Un- 
American  Activities  at  Barlham  College. 

Tbe  continuing  controversy  over  HUAC  Is 
one  of  the  eymptoms  of  cultural  confusion 
In  America.  Somehow  there  are  always  de- 
bates about  this  committee,  its  Investiga- 
tions, Its  alleged  incursions  upon  pt^rular 
rights.  But  there  are  hardly  ever  any  debates 
over,  say,  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Why  is  this?  Critics  of  HUAC  say  It  Is  be- 
cause HUAC  Is  a  kind  of  demonic  force  bent 
on  destroying  civil  liberties  and  aggrandizing 
Its  venal  members.  It  allegedly  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  standards  followed  by  other  com- 
mittees, serves  no  "legislative  purpoee,"  and 
has  accomplished   nothing  over  the   years. 

If  these  crlttclsras  were  true,  the  con- 
tinuing riiubarb  over  HUAC  would  be  com- 
prehensible. But  a  review  of  the  record  shows 
that,  time  and  again,  the  charges  made 
against  HUAC  are  not  true.  They  are  aU  too 


fIvquenSly  ■fsmCsetiH'Ml  cart  of  IkfS 
cfcitli. 

On  tfas  quastton  oT  jwmf^lm  ttis 
of  witnesses,  for  example,  HUAC 
exactly  thsaa—exutss  aadooOter  < 
of  Congrass.  Indesd,  HUAC  was  the  llrst  oobs- 
ralttee  of  tSie  House  to  draw  up  a  Xcnnal 
Statement  of  Its  rales. 

Tlis  eharge  that  HUAC  has  ' 
■otUng"  Is  a  ran  dsot 
oCher  **'*TT.  tfas  eommlttae  tuote 
cocoon  of  hidden  subveratvss  skaUsrteg  In 
tbs  government  la  the  "SOs  and  'AOSi.  a  ast- 
work  which  Included  ceUs  In  the  AgriooltaM^ 
Labor.  Treasury,  and  State  Pepartments. 

It  exposed  Alger  Hiss,  did  Importaixt 
groundwork  in  the  dlacVwiire  of  Oom^anlst 
efforts  in  atomic  and  aCher  sspinwsp. ,  1b»- 
lated  Important  links  in  the  chain  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Institute  .of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions and  its  Impact  on  American  Far  Elast- 
em  policy. 

More  recently,  the  committee  has  delved 
into  CommunlEt  Lnfluenoes  la  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  exposed  aeciui^  mal- 
feasance in  tbe  case  of  def  ectli^  essiilqyes  tn 
t^ie  National  Security  Agency,  spotUghted  dl- 
veralon  of  government  fuads  to  identified 
Communists,  pinpointed  the  true  nature  of 
the  W.£^.  DuBois  Clubs,  revealed  Camm\i- 
nist  manipulatian  behlxkl  last  month's  "Viet- 
nam Week"  demon strattons. 

As  to  the  charge  that  HUAC  has  "served  no 
legi^atlve  purpose,"  the  facta  acaln  are 
otherwise.  It  has  made  an  estimated  160  leg- 
islative KsoommendaUons.  some  46  of  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law  or  adopted  as 
administrative  regulations.  And  It  has  dili- 
gently pursued  its  "legislative  oversight" 
function  by  n>onltarlng  the  way  in  which 
the   security  laws  are  anforoed. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  opposition  to  the  oom- 
mlttee goes  on.  A  fuU-fledged  campadgn 
a^lnst  It  is  being  waged  by  sn  orgsaiaatloa 
caUed  the  NaUonal  Ctnnmittee  to  Aboliah  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvltlee  Cominlttee. 
My  exponent  last  night,  Bichard  L.  CrUey,  is 
the  Midwestern  director  of  this  group.  Ac- 
oording  to  material  put  into  the  Congtvs- 
slonal  Becord  by  former  Indianapolis  Con- 
gressman Donald  Bruce,  May  3,  1961,  seven 
of  the  13  original  leaders  of  this  group  have 
l>een  identified  as  members  of  the  Commu- 
lUst  Party. 

According  to  Bruce's  statement  and  a  re- 
lease this  week  by  Rep.  Richard  L.  Boude- 
bush,  Midwestern  director  Crtley  has  been 
Identified  by  four  different  witnesses  aa  a 
member  of  the  party.  Questioned  about  this 
idenuflcation,  Crlley  took  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment— in  effect  pleading  that  a  truthful 
answer  would  be  incriminating. 

Not  aU  opposition  to  HUAC  stems  from 
such  sources,  of  course,  but  the  sustained 
agitation  does.  And  that's  one  key 
that  the  committee  Is  so  "controversial.' 


NEED  FOR  CHANOES  IN  CERTAIN 
HEW  PRACTICES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Blackbuhn]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  tJie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Delaware? 

There  was  nonobjection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  report  of  the  admii^trator  of  the 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospial  in  Jaekson- 
vTlle,  Pla.,  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  report  clearly  shows  the  need 
for  changes  In  certain  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educatioo.  and 
Welfare.  In  particular,  it  is  Important  to 
the  continued  Independence  of  our  hos- 
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pIMs  that  HEW  cease  aMountliig  me- 
moes which  result  In  the  constmiiHlon  of 
jnbflts  and  depletion  allowances  by 
medicare. 

These  changes  might  well  be  aocom- 
pUshed  through  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  Accordingly,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  re- 
pert  to  all  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  together  with  an 
explanatwy  statement. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  the  Nation 
with  the  effect  of  changes  In  our  social 
security  laws,  I  am  Inserting  the  report 
and  my  explanatory  letter  In  the  Ricoks 
following  these  remarks: 

Ck>if  ousa  or  thx  Unitkd  Statb. 

Houn  OF  RzrmxaxitTATTTaa. 
WutMnffton.  D.C..  July  14, 1987. 
Hon.  WiLBTTB  D.  Ifnxs, 
Chairman,  Wayt  and  Means  Committee, 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D>AX  IfK.  Chaikman:  I  have  recenUy  re- 
celT««l  »  OGOununlcatlon  from  the  pa«tor  of 
one  of  tbe  leading  Baptist  churcbes  In  my 
District.  He  advises  me  that  by  reason 
of  hto  position  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Hospital  Board 
he  has  become  aware  of  certain  practices 
by  the  Dqiartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  were  causing  financial  dlffl- 
cultles  for  hospitals. 

Reverend  Bryan  Robinson,  pastor  of  the 
Clalnnont  Hills  Baptist  Church  In  Decatur, 
Oeorgla,  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Baptist  Uemwlal  Hospital  In  JacksonvlUe, 
Florida.  This  report  points  out  that  the  De- 
partment ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
varies  the  percentage  of  reimbursement  paid 
to  hospitals  for  Medicare  patients,  so  as  to 
permit  absorption  by  Medicare  of  any  profits 
or  depletion  on  capital  equipment  which 
the  hospital  may  otherwise  charge  Its  pay- 
ing patients.  In  effect,  tbe  hospital  Is  penal- 
ised for  any  efllclency  which  might  result 
In  a  profit.  The  hospital  Is  also  having  Its 
allowance  for  depletion  of  capital  equip- 
ment assets  consumed  by  Medicare  patients. 
This,  of  course.  wlU  ultimately  result  In  the 
hospital  being  forced  to  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  replacing  capital  as- 
sets. Such  a  result  would  further  Increase 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
regulate  hospitals  and  make  management 
decisions.  I  am  Uklng  the  liberty  of  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  report  for  your  Infor- 
mation and  advice. 

I  personally  hope  that  yotu:  Influence  will 
be  used  to  prevent  any  further  encroachment 
upon  the  management  of  hospital  affairs  by 
any  agency,  whether  State  or  Federal. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  B.  Bi^CKBtniN, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Baftbt  Mkmokiai.  Hospttai., 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  June  22, 1987. 
TO:  Board  of  Directors. 

Re:  May,  19S7  statement  of  admissions  and 
patient  days,  balance  sheet,  and  state- 
ment of  income  and  expense. 

The  month  of  May  continues  our  previous 
heavy  schedules.  We  exceeded  In  patient  days 
and  numbers  of  patients  a  similar  period 
last  year  in  all  areas  except  Intensive  Care 
Unit. 

Accounts  receivable  continue  to  be  reduced 
In  accordance  with  our  reduction  schedule. 
Ttwy  are  now  at  91.117,2B0.00,  excluding  the 
reserve.  Tbla  represents  approximately  68 
days  of  business  on  tbe  books.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  keep  this  moving  in  the  down- 
ward dlrectlcm  toward  45  to  50  days  on  the 
books,  and  should  level  (^  somewhere  around 
a  mlUlon  doUars. 

Ton  will  note  In  the  Income  and  Expense 
statement  we  continue  to  experience  a  lose 
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of  income  In  the  cast  rpom.  We  have  discov- 
ered some  administrative  problems  In  that 
area  and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  them. 

In  all  other  areas  we  are  ahead  of  the 
budget  on  income  and  behind  it  on  expense, 
and  hope  we  can  maintain  this  balance  and 
good  financial  picture  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  most  serious  financial  problem  we 
face  Is  evident  on  page  six  of  the  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  imder  the  section 
headed  "Medicare  Discounts."  The  Blue  Cross 
of  Florida,  our  fiscal  intermediary  with  the 
Federal  Government,  has  Indicated  to  us 
that,  based  on  our  1964  audit,  we  can  only 
be  reimbursed  83  per  cant  of  a  patient's  bill 
on  all  Medicare  patients.  This  percentage  is 
determined  by  a  formula  developed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  which  is  de- 
signed to  reimburse  the  hoepltal  for  "rea- 
sonable costs"  of  providing  the  service  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

During  our  budgeting  for  this  current  year, 
we  forecast  based  on  98  per  cent  that  we 
would  write  ofT  approximately  $83,000.00  to 
Medicare  discounts.  Wo  are  now  changing 
our  forecast  to  show  that  this  will  be  a  fig- 
ure near  S236,000.00.  In  order  to  adjust  for 
the  eight  months  ending  In  May,  we  have 
revised  this  amount  by  HOO.816.25  over  and 
above  what  we  already  bad  charged  to  this 
account.  By  throwing  all  this  Into  the  month 
of  May  we  actually  showed  a  net  loss  In  oper- 
ating Income  during  that  month.  Of  course, 
It  takes  the  effect  of  reducing  our  eight- 
month  net  experience  by  that  amount. 

We  are  also  billing  now  on  the  basis  of  83 
per  cent  so  we  will  not  come  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  a  great  amount  of  money  to 
pay  back  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
•100.000.00  represents  a  contingent  cash 
liability  which  will  be  due  when  we  are 
finally  audited  for  this  year's  experience.  We 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  to  hold  that 
amount  as  a  liability  or  to  begin  reimbursing 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time.  I  will 
report  to  you  later  on  further  outcome  of 
this  matter. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  oonslderlng  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would 
assist  us  In  dealing  with  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram and  would  change,  to  some  extent,  the 
financial  experience  we  are  havmg.  Congress 
is  considering  recommendations  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  to  Increase  the 
improvement  factor  in  the  Medicare  formula 
from  2  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  to  change 
some  difficult  administrative  problems  in 
handling  outpatient  accounts  and  accounts 
wherein  a  full-time  hospital  physician  staff 
member  is  Involved,  and  is  considering  a 
revision  of  the  basic  Medicare  formula  Itself 
which  should  be  beneficial  to  our  type  of 
operation.  Congress  is  also  considering  an 
amendment  opposed  by  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association  wherein  depreciation  is  al- 
lowed as  an  expense  under  the  Medicare  re- 
imbursement formula,  that  the  depreciation 
a  hospital  accrues  becaise  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients would  be  put  into  a  trust  fund  which 
would  then  be  administered  and  spent  only 
on  benefit  of  the  hospital  after  approval  of  a 
state  planning  agency. 

When  I  reported  this  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  in  New  Orleans  in 
June,  it  urged  I  make  this  information  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Harrell  so  he  could  pass  it  on  to 
all  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  any 
help  they  can  give  with  congressmen  from 
their  areas  of  the  country.  Mr.  Harrell  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  and  agreed  I 
should  make  this  information  available  to 
you  at  this  time  in  this  manner.  Additional 
reports  will  follow.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  first 
three  items  and  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  them.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
mctter  of  a  state  agency  telling  us  how  to 
spen'l  depreciation  funds  and  hope  Congress 
will  act  unfavorably  on  this. 
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Mr.  Wilson  and  I  wUl  have  a  comparative 
report  on  Medicare  and  non-Medicare  expe- 
rience of  the  hospitals  for  you  in  the  August 
Board  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shaU  try  to  keep  you 
informed  on  this  and  other  matters. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Oxoscx  Mathkws, 

Administrator. 


SELECTIVE    SERVICE    BILL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impor- 
Unce  of  legislation  that  wiU  affect  the 
lives  of  all  our  young  men  cannot  be 
minimized.  The  selective  service  bill  that 
we  are  considering  today  will  probably 
affect  more  young  men  In  the  next  4  years 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  90th  Congress. 

I  shaU  vote  for  this  bill  reluctantly.  I 
do  so  feeling  that  during  this  period  of 
crisis  and  due  to  our  military  commit- 
ments around  the  world,  we  cannot  af- 
ford an  interruption  In  our  Selective 
Service  program. 

My  reluctant  support  Is  based  primari- 
ly on  the  fact  that  this  falls  to  provide 
for  uniform  national  standards,  and  al- 
lows for  a  haphazard  system  In  which 
each  local  draft  board  sets  Its  own  stand- 
ards which  Inevitably  must  resiilt  in  un- 
justifiable Inequities.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  other  body  has  watered 
down  provisions  that  would  have  insured 
uniform  national  criteria  for  classiflca- 
tion  of  men  for  the  draft. 

This  bill  authorizes  that  the  Federal 
Government  recommend  such  stand- 
ards. I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  a 
beginning  in  working  toward  uniform 
classtflcatlon  standards  and  that  it  will 
minimize  the  inequities  that  exist. 


A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  PERMANENT  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  armed 
connict  In  the  Middle  East  has  ceased. 
The  long  debate  dealing  with  the  unre- 
solved problems  in  this  area  now  has 
begim. 

Future  world  peace  may  well  hinge 
upon  the  outcome  of  these  discussions. 
Thus,  the  United  States  has  an  im- 
portant stake  in  current  Middle  East 
negotiations. 

While  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  serve  as  our  country's  spokesmen 
during  the  dialog  on  the  Middle  East,  it 


is  imperative  that  their  views  reflect  na- 
tional attitudes. 

The  most  effective  means  of  discerning 
and  expressing  national  views  is  through 
congressional  action. 

To  this  end.  I  am  Introducing  today  the 
following  House  resolution  "expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

Some  54  of  my  colleagues,  as  of  now, 
have  agreed  to  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  listing  their 
names  below. 

I  invite  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  not 
done  so  already  to  Join  me  in  this  expres- 
sion of  national  policy. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
names  of  Members  who  have  introduced 
identical  or  similar  resolutions  follows: 

H.  Res.  646 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

Whereas,  an  internal  Middle  East  conflict 
Inherently  endangers  tbe  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  world  conuniinlty  of  nations; 
and 

Whereas,  an  open  door  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  vital  to  tbe  flow  of  world  commerce;  and 
Whereas,  by  United  Nations  Declaration 
Israel  legally  deserves  the  status  and  rights 
of  a  sovereign  nation  and  tbe  terrttortsl  in- 
tegrity which  such  status  entails;  and 

Whereas,  many  thousands  lost  their  lives 
in  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  TbaA  It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved  only  if: 

1.  Tbe  existence  and  sovereignty  of  Israel 
Is  acknowledged  by  tbe  Arab  nations; 

2.  Freedom  of  passage  In  tbe  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  Is  guaranteed  not  only 
to  Israel  but  to  all  nations; 

3.  Pinal  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Israel  Is  made  and  such  bound- 
aries are  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 

4.  Effective  restrictions  are  Imposed  upon 
the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  from 
other  members  of  the  world  community; 

6.  All  nations  address  themselves  to  a  flnal 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  the  Middle  East;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  order  that  lasting  peace  may  be 
established  in  the  Middle  East,  urges  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States: 

1.  To  use  all  diplomatic  resources  at  bis 
command.  Including  our  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  to  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  flve  aforementioned  objectives, 
and 

2.  To  avoid  repeating  the  mistake  of  1966 
which  led  to  resumption  of  hostilities  eleven 
years  later,  by  opposing,  as  a  precondition 
to  the  discussion  and  negotiation  of  the 
aforementioned  flve  objectives,  the  relin- 
quishment by  Israel  of  territories  possessed 
at  the  time  the  cease  fire  was  effectuated. 

CUNCRESSHEN    Fn.ING    THE    MmDLE 

East  Resolution 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Garner  E.  Shrlver, 
Theodore  R.  Kupferm&n.  Daniel  E.  Button, 
Fred  Schwengel,  John  E.  Hunt,  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  W.  E.  Brock,  Seymoiu-  Halpem,  Ed 
Relnecke,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Lawrence  O. 
Williams,  B.  8.  Johnny  Walker. 

Thomas  G.  Morris,  Tom  Rallsback,  Howard 
W.  Roblson,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  James  A.  Byrne,  Barratt  O'Hara, 
Robert  L.  F.  Slkee,  Louis  C.  Wyman,  Cath- 
erine May,  WUllam  L.  Hungate,  John  Brade- 
mas,  BlU  Nichols,  Margaret  Heckler. 


Thomas  M.  Rees,  Garry  Brown.  Joel  T. 
Broyhlll,  WUllam  L.  St.  Onge,  J.  Herbert 
Burke,  G.  EUiott  Hagan,  wmiam  F.  Ryan. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  TOr- 
bert  H.  Macdonald,  Henry  P.  Smith  m, 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Donald  E.  Liikens. 

Dan  Kuykendall,  Walter  S.  Baring,  James  C. 
Gorman,  J.  Irving  Whalley,  James  C.  Gard- 
ner, Peter  Kyroa,  John  Black,  Morris  Udall, 
Robert  Denney,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  GUbert 
Gude,  Florence  Dwyer,  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr., 
William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  George  Bvisb. 


QUESTIONNAIRES     HELP     OUR 
CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  in  Congress  hope  we  qualify  as  ex- 
perts on  the  needs  and  desires  of  our 
constituents.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  nec- 
essary to  "touch  base"  with  the  people 
frequently  in  order  to  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground,  for  the  world  changes  and 
the  moods  of  our  constituents  change — 
smd  not  always  in  harmony. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  great  value  of  mailed  question- 
naires, and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  citizens 
of  our  districts  could  sit  in  our  places 
they.  too.  would  feel  that  the  efforts 
expended  in  registering  their  opinions  are 
unusually  worthwhile. 

Oiir  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzhan]  recently  con- 
ducted such  an  opinion  poll — as  did  I. 
In  the  course  of  comparing  notes,  he 
showed  me  an  editorial  from  a  newspaper 
in  his  district,  the  Longmont  Dally 
Times-Call,  which  seemed  to  present  the 
rationale  of  the  opinion  poll  unusually 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members: 

Qttestionnaises  Help  Otn.  Concscssmen 

We  have  always  admired  those  people  who 
are  easy  with  a  pen  and  can  sit  down  and 
turn  out  a  short,  sensible  letter  to  their 
Congressman.  We  have  known  a  few  pe<^Ie 
who  not  only  can,  but  do  send  their  views 
to  Washington  In  this  way.  Unfortunately 
they  are  a  rare  type  with  the  result  that 
our  representatives  in  Washington  are  often 
forced  to  g^ope  for  the  opinions  of  most  of 
their  constituents. 

Finding  the  sense  of  their  districts  has 
become  an  Increasingly  difficult  problem  for 
our  congressmen  and  senators.  First  they 
can  spend  very  little  time  at  home  because 
Congress  stays  in  session  much  longer  than 
it  used  to.  Being  a  Washington  representa- 
tive is  not  the  part-time  Job  it  once  was. 

Secondly  the  number  of  people  each  Con- 
gressman and  senator  represents  has  in- 
creased many  times  making  it  Just  about 
impossible  to  talk  to  a  very  large  pr(^>ortion 
of  the  pec^le  in  a  district  or  a  state. 

In  many  ways  we  are  Inclined  to  deplore 
tbe  use  of  questlozmaires  by  Congressmen 
to  find  out  what  people  are  thinking,  but 
for  the  moment,  we  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  for  them  to  do  tbe  Job. 

The  recent  questionnaire  which  Congress- 
man Don  Brotzman  sent  out  did  a  Hne  Job 
of  presenting  eight  questions  of  major  Im- 
portance  to   tbe   country.    Of    tbe    190,000 


questionnaires  sent  out  over  20,000  were 
returned  which  represented  the  opinions  of 
49,000  people  (two  votes  being  allowed  per 
card). 

Answers  to  some  of  the  queetlons  seemed 
lees  than  consistent.  People  want  to  raise 
the  Social  Security  benefits,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  they  oi^Kwe  a  tax  Increase.  And  without 
a  tax  increase  they  want  to  continue  the  war 
in  Vietnam  untU  North  Vietnam  gives  m. 
They  showed  no  desire  for  us  to  stop  bocnblng 
the  North  without  definite  concessions. 

It  is  going  to  be  liard  to  keep  the  war 
going  at  tbe  present  pace  and  Increase  home 
spending  without  a  tax  increase. 

People  seem  reluctant  to  get  China  Into 
the  UN;  although  the  margin  against  this 
is  far  smaller  than  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago. 

Youth  should  be  Interested. in  the  poll  to 
the  extent  that  most  people  thought  the 
draft  was  fair  and  that  18-year-olds  should 
not  vote.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
gress Is  working  to  change  the  draft  law  since 
the  poll  was  taken,  though  not  materially. 

People  were  not  clear  at  all  as  to  bow  tbey 
feel  about  the  federal  government  becoming 
a  giant  tax  collecting  agency  that  would  pull 
in  tbe  funds  for  tbe  states  and  then  parcel 
them  back  out  on  the  basis  of  how  much  the 
states  had  paid  m. 

The  clearest  point  of  all  which  we  hope  all 
congressmen,  in  Colorado  and  across  the  na- 
tion, take  to  heart  Is  that  94.4  per  cent  of 
the  poll  answerers  think  Congress  should 
have  a  code  of  ethics. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Sioth]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  sponsor  this  bill. 

The  independent  segment  of  the  oil 
industry  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
struggling  for  its  survival.  Since  the 
8-year-old  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  in  1959  to  protect 
the  national  security  as  relates  to  petro- 
leum fuels,  there  have  been  accumulated 
pressures  on  the  oil  import  program 
which  can  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

Certain  proposals  by  five  different 
companies  to  construct  new  or  ex- 
panded refinery-petrochemical  facilities 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
with  authorization  to  move  about  95,000 
barrels  daily  of  light  products  and  an  In- 
determinate volume  of  residual  fuel  to 
the  U.S.  mainland. 

Pending  "trade  zones"  at  Taft,  La., 
and  in  Bay  County.  Mich.,  both  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  the 
Department  now  has  the  responsibility 
for  acting  on  applications  to  permit 
30,000  barrels  dally  of  foreign  petro- 
chemical feed  stocks  sought  for  proc- 
essing in  these  zones. 

The  Canadian  exports  into  U.S.  mar- 
kets, which  were  estimated  and  then  de- 
ducted from  other — offshore — imports 
In  each  allocation  period,  exceed  agreed- 
upon  volumes  In  each  period,  and  be- 
cause of  new  Canadian  capacity  are  re- 
sulting in  increasing  pressures  which 
many  doubt  can  be  contained  under  the 
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informal  arransements  tbat  have  ap- 
plied to  Canadian  Imports  In  tbe  past 
For  reasons  that  still  are  not  clear. 
Interim  proposed,  and  the  Praaident 
Bisned.  an  amendment  to  the  oil  Import 
proclamatloo  to  srlve  Seeretary  Udall 
"diacrettonary''  authority  to  import 
asphalt  outside  the  12.2  Import  ratio.  The 
proposal  was  said  to  be  tied  to  develop- 
ing "asphalt  shortages"  and  "higher 
prices" ;  however.  I  must  say  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  evidence  of  either  "a^halt 
shortages"  or  "higher  prices." 

In  uoaUitm  to  the  very  real  potential  of 
these  threatening  and  widening  "loop- 
holes,** confidence  in  the  Import  program 
Is  further  undetermined  by  Government's 
declared  Intent  to  manipulate  the  pro- 
gram as  a  coercive  means  of  holding  down 
oil  prices.  Secretary  Udall  has  notably 
mentioned  that  keeping  down  prices  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  pn^weal  to  per- 
mit greater  asphalt  Imports. 

Not  one  of  these  propositions  to  hike 
Imports  has  any  relationship  to  security 
considerations.  All  are  simply  private 
measures  to  give  specific  companies  spe- 
cial or  preferred  treatment  in  their  access 
to  foreign  oil  or  its  products.  Each  could 
have  only  one  effect — to  improve  Its  spon- 
sor's econnnle  position  in  relation  to 
competitors. 

The  five  active  applications  which 
have  been  made  to  coastal  projects  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
create  gaps  in  the  import  program;  and 
as  well,  additional  inflow  of  foreign  pe- 
troleum products,  assuming  aU  the  prod- 
ucts were  approved,  would  aggravate  the 
UjB.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by  an- 
other $100  million.  Further.  It  would  sim- 
ply destroy  the  Department  of  Defense 
cuts  in  foreign  product  purchases  and 
imports  in  order  to  ease  the  Ujs.  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

In  relation  to  the  applications  which 
were  made  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  some  2  years  ago  to  establish  trade 
zones  In  Taft,  La.,  and  Bay  Ctounty, 
Mich.,  which  were  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ck>mmerce,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Import  allocations  of  74,000  bar- 
rels daily  to  Puerto  Rico  firms  already 
exceed  the  equivalent  feed  stocks  of 
about  50,000  barrds  a  day  which  go  Into 
the  export  limit.  Further,  if  petrochemi- 
cal processors  are  granted  preferential 
access  to  foreign  feedstocks,  others  for 
comparable  reasons  would  be  compelled 
to  seek  similar  treatment.  Indeed,  can 
the  Oovemment,  In  fairness,  dole  out 
preferential  treatment  to  Just  one  or  two 
without  giving  stmflar  treatment  to  oth- 
ers? Such  a  "trade  zone  stampede,"  as 
Mr.  Udall  has  stated,  "could  wreck  the 
whole  Import  program." 

In  relation  to  the  supposed  shortage  of 
asphalt  and  to  rising  prices  of  the  prod- 
uct In  the  UJ3.  highway  program,  all 
evidence  indicates  that  there  is  subse- 
quent excess  of  the  current  demand.  A 
recent  study  pointed  out  that  in  1958  the 
asphalt  ewablllty  from  our  domestic 
crude  was  700.000  barrels  a  day.  Since 
1058,  pcoductlon  of  crude  has  Increased 
34  percent.  In  1966,  aspbalt  demands 
were  only  368,000  barrels  dally.  In  actu- 
ality, the  asphalt  stock  situation  actually 
improved  In  1966.  rising  from  16.1  mil- 
lion barrels  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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to  17J  mmion  barrds  at  the  end  of  1966. 
Therefore,  it  woul4  seem  evident  tbat 
there  Is  no  available  Information  which 
would  Justify  granting  importers  of  as- 
phalt or  asphaltic  oils  preferential  treat- 
ment under  the  import  program. 

In  addition  to  this  accumulation  of 
threats  to  the  stabllfcatlon  of  the  Import 
program,  the  completely  unauthorized 
interference  into  oil  pricing,  first  in  the 
Oklahoma-Kansas  crude  oil  prices  last 
fall,  then  In  gasoline  pricing,  now  in 
asphalt  prices,  serve  to  shatter  confidence 
in  the  entire  program.  These  actions 
serve  only  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  imports  are  to  be  firmly  limited 
to  serve  oil  security  objectives  or  ma- 
neuvered to  keep  depressed  oil  prices 
further  depressed. 

While  the  import  ratio  has  held  fairly 
stable,  domestic  production  and  explora- 
tion have  continued  to  decline  along 
with  operating  rigs,  drilling  completions, 
footing  drilled,  and  seismic  crews  have 
reached  new  lows  in  1966.  The  additions 
to  our  reserve  have  been  inadequate.  In 
Oklahoma.  1959  and  1966  activity  com- 
pares as  follows: 

Total  wen  completions  fell  from  6,230 
to  4,069.  a  35-percent  decline. 

Footage  drilled  declined  from  21,278,- 
000  feet  to  18,142.000  feet,  a  reduction 
of  15  percent 

Operating  rigs  were  reduced  from  226 
to  141.  In  1967.  rig  activity  has  further 
declined. 

While  drilling  of  exploratory  wells  in- 
creased in  1966.  the  505  wildcat  wells 
drilled  were  less  than  one -half  the  num- 
ber drilled  in  1959. 

Crude  oil  production  Increased  11  per- 
cent compared  to  an  Increase  of  18  per- 
cent in  crude  oil  imports  into  districts  I 
through  IV. 

The  only  basis  for  mandatory  oil  Im- 
port program  Is  national  security,  and 
that  basis  must  be  completely  reaffirmed. 
With  tliat  overall  objective  in  mind  we 
should: 

Commit  ourselves  to  the  preservation 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  ciurent 
quota  system  with  a  reasonable  reduction 
in  the  overall  level  of  imports. 

Include  aU  nonreatdual  imports  into 
districts  I  through  IV  within  the  pre- 
scribed Import  ratio. 

Subject  all  products  moving  from  off- 
shore chemical  plante  to  the  same  restric- 
tions that  such  products  would  have  if 
moving  from  foreign  sources. 

Allow  free  import*  into  trade  zones 
only  to  the  extent  products  are  exported 
and  require  raw  material  quota  in  pro- 
portion to  the  U.S.  product  Imports. 

Delay  the  use  of  tfae  "discretionary" 
asphalt  import  authority  at  least  until 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has 
completed  its  study  of  national  seciuity 
aspects  of  the  Importing  of  both  finished 
asphalt  and  asphalt  content  crude. 

Continue  to  recognise  the  defense  con- 
tribution of  overland  crude  by  exempting 
these  Imports  from  controls  but  restrict 
overland  import  growth  to  the  same  rate 
as  the  VS.  crude  demand  growth. 

Establish  more  specific  guidelines  for 
the  operation  of  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board. 

Because  so  many  States,  including 
Oklahoma,  are  supported  by  the  oil  in- 


dustry, and  because  the  whole  stability 
of  our  economy  could  be  at  stake.  I  would 
luge  my  colleagues  to  move  as  qidckly  as 
possible  on  this  measure. 

This  measure  will  provide  long-range 
stability  and  Insure  an  ample  oil  supply 
to  this  coimtry  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security.  The  American  oU  Indus- 
try has  too  long  suffered  from  the  fourth 
agency  of  Government  who  rules  by 
agency  decree.  It  behooves  us  to  protect 
our  national  economy  and  resources  by 
supporting  this  measure. 


A    BREAK    FOR    THE    HOMEOWNER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York.  [Mr.  Halpern],  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  high 
time  we  gave  a  break  to  the  homeowner — 
the  backbone  of  oui  Nation.  For  far  too 
long,  the  homeowner  has  t)een  the  for- 
gotten man  on  the  American  scene,  and 
the  one  hardest  hit  by  the  tax  collector. 
The  American  homeowner — the  pillar 
of  our  communities — has  no  organized 
pressure  group  for  massed  demands  upon 
the  Congress.  His  basic  rights  and  needs 
have  a  way  of  being  lost  in  the  turmoil 
of  behests  and  pleas  which  always  swirls 
about  this  HiU. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  remember  that  we  are  the 
spokesmen  for  the  American  homeowner, 
and  he  depends  upon  us  to  be  aware  of 
his  burdens  and  needs,  and  to  act  for  the 
fulfillment  of  those  needs. 

One  of  these  needs,  and  one  of  the  most 
Important,  Is  a  meaningful  measure  of 
tax  relief.  I  have  pressed  for  such  relief 
in  previous  sessions  of  this  House,  and  I 
shall  strive  for  this  goal  again  In  this 
Congress. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day two  bills  aimed  at  assisting  home- 
owners, and  helping  to  fortify  American 
communities  against  the  spreading  blight 
which  results  from  lack  of  repairs  and 
Improvementa  to  homes. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  deprecia- 
tion allowances  to  make  up  for  wear  and 
tear  on  a  home.  We  have  ample  precedent 
for  this  in  the  depreciation  allowances 
enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  business  and 
commercial  pr<«)erty. 

Homes  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  Amer- 
ican communities,  providing  the  taxes 
which  form  a  major  part  of  local  tax 
Income.  If  they  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
the  locality's  tax  resources  remain 
strong. 

The  general  economic  health  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  reflects  the  condi- 
tion of  their  homes.  The  money  spent 
for  upkeep  and  repairs  goes  into  the  tills 
of  local  businessmen.  Furthermore,  the 
businessmen  of  a  well-kept  home  area 
are  always  more  prosperous — and  let  us 
not  forget  that  their  Income  taxes  swell 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Even  more  basic  than  that,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  is  the  bellwether  of  the 
overall  economy  In  urban  area.  When  the 
construction  bidustry  thrives  and  Its 
mechanics  are  earning  steady  Incomes, 
local  industry  and  commerce  also  thrive. 
My  proposals  can  provide  the  incen- 


tive to  homeowners  to  maintain  the  con- 
dition of  their  homes  and  to  improve 
them,  providing  a  tremendous  shot-ln- 
the-arm  to  the  construction  Industry, 
and  helping  it  to  help  the  economy. 

The  second  bUl  I  tun  introducing  today 
would  provide  for  a  deduction  of  up  to 
$750  in  the  owner's  income  tax  return 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
on  improvements  and  repairs  to  his  res- 
idence. This  is  the  heart  of  my  program. 
It  is  a  forceful  incentive  to  home  beau- 
tificatlon  and  continuing  upkeep. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  us  have 
observed  increasing  signs  of  general  de- 
preciation in  many  communities.  This  is 
especially  evident  in  lower  income  com- 
munities, and  that  Is  understandable  in 
the  light  of  the  soaring  costs  of  mate- 
rials and  skilled  labor. 

Home  depreciation  is  a  progressive 
blight.  A  repair  that  goes  undone  one 
year  may  cost  twice  as  much  to  correct 
In  the  second  year,  and  four  times  as 
much  in  the  third  year. 

Eventually,  if  the  regular,  periodic 
maintenance  work  has  not  been  carried 
out,  there  comes  a  point  where  the  cost 
of  repairs  becomes  so  prohibitive  as  to  be 
impcesible.  From  that  point  on,  creeping 
blight  becomes  rampaging  blight. 

The  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  in  1960  re- 
ported that  only  74  percent  of  all  the 
housing  in  America  could  be  deemed  to 
be  in  sound  condition.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  costs 
of  home  maintenance.  We  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  rate  of  deterioration  had 
decreased.  In  fact,  we  can  safely  assume 
that  delapldation  has  spread. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  encourage  the  physical  preservation  of 
the  American  home,  for  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  community. 

Enactment  of  the  two  laws  I  have  In- 
troduced today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  that  preservation  more 
possible. 

MIDEAST  PEACE  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CONTK]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stood  be- 
fore the  Members  of  this  House  on  June 
5,  as  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
plunged  into  their  first  day  of  open 
struggle,  to  express  once  again  my  grave 
disappointment  and  concern  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  UJJ.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  in  withdrawing  the  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  from 
Egypt  on  May  18.  That  action  was  taken 
direcUy  upon  the  request  of  President 
Nasser,  and  without  the  consultation  or 
advice  of  any  formal  body  within  the 
United  Nations. 

It  was  the  stated  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  at  that  time  that  Egypt, 
in  exercising  her  righta  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  had  full  right  to  demand  and  ex- 
pect the  hnmediate  withdrawal  of  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  Mr.  Thant  ar- 
gued that  while  the  General  Assembly 
had  created  the  emergency  force  in  1956, 
the  actual  admission  of  the  troops  to 
Egyptian  soil  had  been  the  result  of  di- 
rect negotiations  between  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  Egyptian  Government, 


thus  precluding  the  need  for  General  As- 
sembly consent  to  a  withdrawal. 

To  many  of  us  these  legalisms  seemed 
hollow.  We  felt,  as  Israel's  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  noted  before  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  that — 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  sovereignty  that  is 
here  Involved.  The  United  Nations  has  a 
right  to  ask  that  when  it  assumes  a  function, 
the  termination  of  that  function  shall  not 
take  place  in  conditions  tbat  would  lead  to 
anti-Charter  situations. 

We  asked  along  with  Mr.  Eban,  as  we 
may  well  ask  now : 

What  is  the  use  of  a  United  Nations  pres- 
ence if  It  is,  in  effect,  an  umbrella  which  is 
taken  away  as  soon  as  It  begins  to  rain? 

Today  we  have  evidence  to  support  our 
doubts — evidence  which  bares  the  illogl- 
caX  framework  of  Mr.  Thant's  argument. 
I  refer  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  aide-memoire  of  August  5,  1957,  by 
the  then  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  which  was  released  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times.  Here  we  find  the 
record  of  secret  negotiations  between  Mr. 
Hammarskjold,  who  foresaw  our  current 
problems  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  UJI. 
force,  and  the  Egjrptian  Goverrunent. 
We  learn  that  those  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  the  tacit  agreement  that  the 
UNEF  would  not  be  removed  until  the 
General  Assembly  could  meet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  mission  of  the  troops 
had  been  completed. 

I  can  only  find  it  deplorable  that  our 
present  Secretary  General  was  unable 
to  exercise  the  vigor  and  foresight  of  his 
predecessor  in  guarding  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Of  still  more  shocking  consequence, 
however,  is  the  disclosure  that  Mr.  Thant 
acted  not  only  In  poor  judgment  but  in 
defiance  and  denial  of  a  negotiated 
precedent.  He  contended  that  the  deci- 
sion to  remove  the  UNEF  was  his  alone, 
and  that — 

It  is  not  for  the  General  Assembly  to  act; 
It  Is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  act. 

In  so  doing  Mr.  Thant  not  only  re- 
jected, but  in  effect  denied  the  existence 
of,  the  procediu%  established  by  his  pred- 
ecessor to  deal  with  just  the  kind  of 
emergency  situation  which  arose  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  procedure  contrary  to 
Mr.  Thant's  statement  specifically  pro- 
vided the  General  Assembly  with  com- 
petency to  act  on  this  very  question 
which  arose.  At  a  time  when  the  need 
for  deliberation  and  contemplation  re- 
garding the  Middle  East  was  of  the  high- 
est order,  the  Secretary  General  chose  to 
ignore  the  means  for  accomplishing  this, 
so  wisely  established  by  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold. 

Mr.  Thant  has  stated  that  the  memo- 
randum was  known  to  him.  It  is  truly  im- 
f ortunate  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  follow 
or  reveal  the  wisdom  which  it  provided 
for  him,  for  the  United  Nations  and  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  full  text  of 
the  Hammarskjold  document  as  re- 
printed in  yesterday's  New  York  Times, 
for  inclusion  In  the  body  of  the  Record: 

Text  or  Haiimaiskjolo  Mkmosanduic  on 

Mideast  Pxacz  Force 
Wasbinoton,  June   18. — Following  is  the 
text  of  an  aide-mimoiTe  prepared  Aug.  5, 


1957,  by  Dag  HammaTakjold,  tHen  Secretary 
General,  for  hit  files  on  negotiatiotu  oovering 
the  presence  of  United  Nations  troops  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Before  his  death,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  gave  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum to  a  friend,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  former 
United  States  representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  who  has  cigreed  to  its  publication 
this  week  by  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

As  the  decision  on  the  UJ7.EJ'.  [United 
Nations  Emergency  Force]  was  taken  under 
Chapter  VI  [of  the  Ch&rter]  it  was  obvious 
from  the  beginning  tbat  the  resolution  did 
in  no  way  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  host 
state.  This  was  clear  both  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  and  from  the 
second  and  final  report  on  the  emergency 
force.  Thus,  neither  the  General  Assembly 
nor  the  Secretary  General,  acting  for  the 
General  Assembly,  created  any  right  for 
Egypt,  or  gave  any  right  to  Egypt,  In  accept- 
ing consent  as  a  condition  for  the  presence 
and  functioning  of  the  UJI.E.F.  on  Egyptian 
territory.  Egypt  had  the  right,  and  the  only 
problem  was  whether  that  right  in  this  con- 
test should  and  could  In  some  way  be  limited. 

CABLE    FROM    BURNS 

My  starting  point  in  the  consideration  of 
this  last-mentioned  problem — the  limitation 
of  Egypt's  sovereign  right  in  the  Interest  of 
political  balance  and  stability  In  the  UJJ.E.F. 
op>eratlon — was  the  fact  that  Egypt  had  spon- 
taneously endorsed  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  5  November  [creating  the  force) 
and  by  endorsing  that  resolution  had  con- 
sented to  the  presence  of  the  UJI.E.F.  for 
certain  tasks.  They  oould  thus  not  ask  the 
U.NJ;J'.  to  withdraw  before  the  completion 
of  the  tasks  without  running  up  against  their 
own  acceptance  of  the  resolution  on  the 
force  and  Its  tasks. 

The  question  arose  In  relation  to  Egypt 
first  in  a  cable  received  9  November  from 
Burns  [E.  L.  M.  Bums,  Canadian  Ueutenant 
general  who  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  In 
Palestine  and  who  became  in  November  1956, 
commander  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  and  Is  now  adviser  on  disarma- 
ment to  the  Can.'idian  Government]  oovering 
an  interview  the  same  day  with  Fawzl  (Mah- 
moud  Fawzl,  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  In 
1956  and  now  Deputy  Premier  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic] .  In  that 
Interview  Egypt  had  requested  clarification 
of  the  question  how  long  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  force  would  stay  in  the  demarcation 
line  area.  To  this  I  replied  the  same  day: 
"A  definite  reply  is  at  present  impossible, 
but  the  emergency  character  of  the  force 
links  it  to  the  Immediate  crisis  envisaged  In 
the  resolution  of  2  November  [calling  for 
truce]  and  Its  liquidation.  In  case  of  differ- 
ent views  as  to  when  the  crisis  does  not  any 
longer  warrant  the  presence  of  the  troops  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
parties."  In  a  fiirther  cable  to  Burns  the 
same  day  I  said,  however,  also  that  "as  the 
United  Nations  force  would  come  with 
Egypt's  consent,  they  cannot  stay  nor 
operate  unless  Egypt  continues  to  consent." 

On  10  November  Ambassador  Loutfl 
[Omar  Loutfi,  chief  Egyptian  delegate  at  the 
United  Nattons  in  1956,  later  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  Nations,  who  died  in 
1963],  under  Instruction,  asked  me,  "wheth- 
er it  was  recognised  that  an  agreement  Is 
necessary  for  their  (UJJJIJ.'s)  remaining  In 
the  canal  area"  once  their  task  In  the  area 
had  been  completed.  I  replied  that  It  was 
my  view  that  such  an  agreeement  would 
then  be  necessary. 

On  II  November  Ambassador  Loutfi  saw 
me  again.  He  then  said  that  It  must  be 
agreed  that  when  the  Elgyptlan  consent  Is  no 
more  valid,  the  U.N.  force  should  withdraw. 
To  this  I  replied  that  I  did  not  find  that  a 
withdrawal  of  consent  could  be  made  before 
the  tasks  which  hsA  Justified  the  entry,  had 
been  completed;  If,  as  might  happen,  differ- 
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cat  ▼!«««  oo  the  dagrae  of  completion  of  the 
tasks  proRTibM  proved  to  ezlat,  the  matter 
abOTdd  be  negotiated. 

Tbe  view  expreawd  try  Loatfl  was  later 
embodied  In  aa  ahte-mtekolre.  intwi  tbe 
aame  day,  wkere  It  was  aald:  'The  Bgyptlan 
Owremment  takes  note  of  the  fcMIowlng:  A. 
It  being  agreed  that  coiuent  of  Egypt  la  In- 
dlapenaable  for  entry  and  preaenee  of  the 
TJJf.  forcea  in  any  part  of  ita  territory,  if 
auch  oonaent  no  Kmger  perslat.  these  forcea 
ahaU  wtthdraw." 

I  replied  to  this  In  a  memo  dated  12  No- 
vember In  whleh  I  said:  "I  have  received 
your  alde-mtooolre  aetttng  out  the  under- 
atandlng  on  the  baala  ot  whleh  the  Bgyptlan 
Oovemment  acoepta  my  announcing  today 
that  agreemoit  on  the  arrival  in  Egypt  of 
the  T7nlted  Nattona  force  has  been  reached. 
I  wish  to  put  on  record  my  Interpretation  of 
two  of  theae  polnta."  Regarding  the  point 
quoted  above  In  the  EgypUan  alde-m«molre. 
I  then  ccmtlnued:  'T  want  to  put  on  record 
that  the  ctmdltions  which  motivate  the 
conaent  to  entry  and  preaenee,  are  the  very 
oondltlona  to  irtilch  the  taska  eatabUahed  for 
the  force  in  the  Oezteral  Aaaembly  resolution 
{requesting  preparations  for  establishment 
of  the  force],  4  November,  are  directed. 
Therefore,  I  assume  it  to  be  recognized  that 
as  long  as  tbe  task,  thus  prescribed,  U  not 
completed,  the  reasons  for  the  consent  of  the 
government  remain  valid,  and  that  a  with- 
drawal of  this  conaent  before  completion  of 
the  task,  would  run  counter  to  the  accept- 
ance by  Egypt  of  the  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral AMembly.  1  read  the  statement  quoted 
In  the  light  of  theae  considerations.  If  a  dif. 
ference  should  develop,  whether  or  not  the 
reaaona  for  the  arrangements  are  stlU  valid, 
the  matter  should  be  brought  up  for  nego- 
tiation with  the  United  Nations." 

MBSAGB  FBOK  FAWB 

This  explanation  of  mine  was  sent  to  the 
KgypUaa  mlaalon  after  my  telephone  couvcr- 
aatlon  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  with  Dr. 
Vawil  wbete  we  agreed  on  publicatlaD  of 
our  agraamaat  oa  the  entry  of  the  VXXr. 
Into  ^gypt.  In  view  of  the  prevloua  ex- 
ehaagea,  I  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  that 
my  atatement  would  introduce  any  new  dlf- 
flcolty.  I  alao  eonnted  on  tbe  fact  that  Egypt 
probabtjr  by  then  was  so  committed  aa  to  be 
ratbar  aazloua  not  to  reopen  the  dlacuaaion. 
HOspsver,  I  reoogniaed  to  myself  that  there 
waa  aa  alaniaiit  of  gambling  involved  which 
Z  felt  I  atmply  had  to  take  In  view  of  the  dan- 
ger thait  further  delays  might  cauae  Egypt 
to  change  Its  mtad.  accept  volunteers  and 
throw  oar  approachea  overboard. 

Bh>waver,  the  next  morning,  13  November, 
I  reealved  a  meaaage  from  Dr.  Fawal  to  the 
effect  that  the  OovevnmeDt  of  ^ypt  could 
not  sulweribe  to  my  intOTpretatlon  at  the 
queatton  ot  conaent  and  withdrawal,  aa  aet 
out  oa  13  November,  and  therefoce,  in  the 
light  ot  my  conmiunlcatlon  of  that  date, 
"felt  hnpeUed  to  oonalder  that  the  an- 
nounced agreements  ahould  remain  inopera- 
tive untU  all  mlaunderstandlngs  were  cleared 
up."  Tbe  Oovemment  reiterated  In  this  con- 
text Its  view  that  If  its  consent  no  longer 
peiaisted.  the  VMX:f.  should  withdraw. 

I  replied  to  this  communication — which 
caused  a  furthtt  delay  of  the  transportation 
of  troopa  to  Egypt  by  at  least  34  boura — ta 
a  cable  aent  Immediately  on  recent  of  the 
cammtmlcatlon.  In  drafting  my  reply  I  Ht^ 
a  feeling  that  It  now  was  a  must  to  get  the 
troopa  in  and  that  I  would  be  m  a  poaltton 
to  find  a  formula,  saving  the  face  of  Egypt 
while  protecting  the  VJH.  stand,  once  I  would 
discuss  the  matter  personally  with  Preddent 
Nasser. 

In  the  oflelal  reply  13  November  I  said 
that  my  previous  statements  had  put  forward 
my  personal  opinion  that  "the  reasons"  for 
consent  remained  valid  aa  long  as  the  task 
waa  not  completed.  I  also  said  that  for  that 
reason  a  withdrawal  of  eosisent  leading  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  force  before  the  task  was 
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completed  (as  previously  stated)  In  my  view, 
"although  within  the  rights  of  the  Egyptian 
Oovemment  would  go  against  ita  acceptance 
ot  the  basic  rsaolqtlon  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly." I  continued  by  saying  that  my  ref- 
erence to  negotiation  was  Intended  to  indi- 
cate only  that  the  question  of  withdrawal 
should  be  a  matter  of  discussion  to  the  ex- 
tent that  different  views  were  held  as  to 
whether  the  task  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  fuIOlled  or  not.  I  referred  In  this  respect 
to  my  stand  as  explained  already  in  my  mes- 
sage of  9  November,  as  quoted  above. 


or    ACTION 

1  commented  upon  the  official  reply  in  a 
special  i)eraonal  mesage  to  Fawzl.  sent  at  the 
same  time,  where  I  said  that  we  "both  had  to 
reserve  our  freedom  of  action,  but  that,  all 
the  same,  we  could  go  ahead,  hoping  that  a 
controversial  situation  would  not  arise."  "If 
arrangements  would  break  down  on  this 
Issue"  (withdrawal  only  on  completion  of 
the  tasks),  "I  could  not  avoid  going  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly"  (with  the  conflict  which 
had  developed  between  us  on  this  question 
of  principle)  "putting  it  to  their  Judgment 
to  decide  what  could  or  could  not  be  accepted 
as'  an  understanding.  This  situation  would 
be  a  moat  embarraaaing  one  for  all  but  I 
would  fear  tbe  political  repercussions,  as  ob- 
viously very  few  would  find  It  reasonable  that 
recognition  of  your  freedom  of  action  should 
mean  that  you,  after  having  permitted  the 
force  to  come,  mlgfct  ask  it  to  withdraw  at 
a  time  when  the  very  reasons  which  had 
previously  prompted  you  to  accept  were  still 
obviously  valid."  1  ended  by  saying  that  I 
trusted  that  Fawzl  on  the  baala  of  thla  per- 
sonal message  could  help  me  by  "putting 
the  stand  I  had  to  take  on  my  own  rights, 
in  the  right  perspective."  The  letter  to  Fawzl 
thus  made  It  clear  that  If  the  Oovemment 
did  not  accept  my  stand  on  withdrawal  as  a 
precondition  for  further  steps,  the  matter 
would  be  raised  In  tbe  Assembly. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  final  communi- 
cations from  me,  Bggrpt  gave  green  lights  for 
t^e  arrival  of  the  troopa.  thus,  in  fact,  ac- 
cepting my  stand  and  letting  It  supersede 
their  own  communloatlon  13  November. 

In  my  effort  to  follow  up  the  sttustlon, 
which  prevailed  after  the  exchange  In  which 
different  stands  had  been  maintained  by 
Egypt  and  by  me.  I  was  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Egypt  constitutionally  had 
an  undisputed  right  to  request  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troopa,  even  if  initial  consent 
had  been  given,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  should  be  poeslbU  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
stand  as  finaUy  taclUy  accepted,  to  force 
them  mto  an  agreement  in  which  they  lim- 
ited their  freedom  of  action  as  to  with- 
drawal by  making  «  request  for  withdrawal 
dependent  upon  the  completion  of  the  task — 
a  queatlon  which,  in  the  VJH.,  obviously 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

OBSTACLKS   TO    SOLUTIOI*    - 

The  most  desirable  thing,  of  course,  would 
have  been  to  tie  Egypt  by  an  agreement  In 
which  they  declared,  that  withdrawal  should 
take  place  only  If  so  decided  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly.  But  In  thte  naked  form,  however, 
the  problem  could  never  have  been  settled.  I 
felt  that  the  same  was  true  of  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  withdrawal  should  take 
place  upon  "agreement  on  withdrawal"  be- 
tween the  UJI.  and  the  Egyptian  Oovem- 
ment. However,  I  found  it  worthwhile  to  try 
a  line,  very  cloee  to  the  second  one,  accord- 
ing to  which  Egypt  would  declare  to  the 
United  Nations  that  It  woiild  exert  all  Its 
sovereign  rights  with  regard  to  the  troops 
on  the  basis  of  a  good  faith  interpretation 
of  the  tasks  of  tbe  force.  The  Umted  Nations 
should  make  a  reciprocal  commitment  to 
maintain  the  force  as  long  as  the  task  was 
not  completed.  If  rueh  a  dual  statement  was 
Introduced  in  an  agreement  between  the 
parties,  it  would   be  obvious  that  the  pro- 


cedure In  case  of  a  request  from  Egypt  for 
the  withdrawal  of  UJJ.E.F.  would  be  as  foU 
lows.  The  matter  would  at  once  be  brought 
before  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  If  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  found  that  the  task  was  completed 
everything  would  be  all  right.  If  they  founti 
that  the  task  was  not  completed  and  Egypt 
all  the  same,  maintained  its  stand  and  en- 
forced the  withdrawal,  Egypt  would  break 
the  agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  or 
course  Egypt's  freedom  of  action  could  under 
no  circumsUnces  be  limited  but  by  some 
kind  of  agreement.  The  device  I  used  meant 
only  that  instead  of  limiting  their  rights  by 
a  basic  understanding  requesting  an  agree- 
ment directly  concerning  withdrawal,  we 
created  an  obligation  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  fact  that  the  tasks  were  completed,  and, 
thus,  the  eonditiona  for  a  vithdrawal  estab- 
lished. 

I  elaborated  a  draft  text  for  an  agreement 
along  the  lines  I  had  In  mind  during  the 
night  between  15  and  16  November  In  Ca- 
podlchino  [Italy]  I  showed  the  text  to  Fawzl 
at  our  flist  talk  on  18  November  and  I  dis- 
cussed practically  only  thU  issue  with  Nasser 
for  seven  hours  In  the  evening  and  night  of 
17  November,  Nasser,  In  this  final  discussion, 
where  the  text  I  had  proposed  was  approved 
with  some  amendments,  showed  that  he  very 
fully  understood  that,  by  limiting  their  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  way  I  proposed,  they 
would  take  a  very  serious  step,  as  it  would 
mean  that  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
task  would  oecome  decisive  foe  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  the  United  Nations  and 
would  determine  Egypt's  political  freedom  of 
acUon.  He  felt,  not  without  JusUflcatlon, 
that  the  deflmtion  given  of  the  task  m  tbe 
U.N.  texts  was  very  loose  and  that,  tying  the 
freedom  of  action  of  E|gypt  to  the  concept 
of  the  task— which  had  to  be  Interpreted  also 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly — and  doing  so  In 
a  written  agreement,  meant  that  he  accepted 
a  far-reaching  and  vmpredlctaUe  restriction. 
To  shoot  the  text  through  ta  ^itte  ctf  Nas- 
ser's strong  wish  to  avoid  thla.  and  his  strong 
suspicion  of  the  legal  construction — e6{)eclal- 
ly  of  the  possible  consequences  of  differences 
of  views  regarding  the  task — I  felt  obliged. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  threaten 
three  times,  that  unless  an  agreement  of  this 
type  was  made,  I  would  have  to  propoee  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  If  any 
proof  would  be  naceaaary  for  how  the  text  of 
the  agreement  was  Judged  by  President  Nas- 
ser, thU  last  mentioned  fact  tells  the  story. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  a  text  of  the  con- 
tent mentioned  approved  by  Egypt,  the  whole 
previous  exchange  of  views  was  superseded 
by  a  formal  and  explicit  recognition  by  Egypt 
of  the  stand  I  had  taken  all  through,  In 
particular  on  9  and  13  November.  The  pre- 
vious exchange  of  caUea  eumoc  any  longer 
have  any  Interpretatlva  value  as  only  the 
text  of  the  agreement  was  put  before  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  approved  by  it  with 
the  concurrence  of  Egypt  and  as  its  text  w-is 
self-contained  and  conclusive.  All  further 
discussion,  therefore,  baa  to  start  from  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  which  la  to  be  found 
In  document  A/S37a.  The  Interpretation  of 
the  text  must  be  the  one  set  out  above. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
ARMY? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsoongln  [Mr.  Kastcnmiikr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  KASTTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent news  reports  from  South  Vietnam 
have  quoted  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  B:y  as 


saying  that  600.000  American  troops 
would  now  be  required  to  win  the  war 
that  Is  raglag  there.  This  would  necesd- 
tate  tbe  aendtng  oi  aa  arfriirtwial  137.000 
nen  to  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  lt64  eunptign  promlge 
made  by  President  Johnson  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  would  not  be  sent  9.000  or 
10,000  miles  away  to  do  what  the  Asians 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves,  we  have 
sent  aiu-oximately  463,000  tioope  to  Viet- 
nam ami  now,  tbe  United  States  finds  it- 
self being  told  by  this  petty  Vietnamese 
military  dictator  what  our  future  mili- 
tary manpower  commitments  ought  to 
be.  Although  one  might  a^  the  where- 
abouts of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  these  days,  aiwl  <iuestk>n  its  overall 
lamentable  performance,  the  sad  and 
tragic  tact  is  that  the  Rusk-McNainara 
team  wtU  aoquiesee  In  Kj's  demand  for 
addltionsU  Amettaan  troops  "to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selvea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  16, 1967,  New 
York  Times  that  oomments  oa  the  con- 
duct of  the  war: 

PmMMixa.  Kt's  Wika? 

Premier  Nguyen  Oao  Ky  at  BauUx  Vietnam 
has  pronownoed  judgment:  SOOXKW  Amfirican 
troopa  are  needed  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
He  calmly,  and  with  apparent  confidence, 
made  his  desires  known  a  few  hours  after  the 
Pentagon  annonnced  tbat- Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  Under  Secretary  at  State 
Katzenbach  and  others  are  flying  to  Saigon 
Sunday. 

llie  United  Stataa  seems  on  the  verge  of 
one  more  major  escalation  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  General  Westmoreland's  recent  trip 
to  the  United  States,  coupled  with  seemingly 
Inspired  lepoita  from  Waahtngtoa  and  Sai- 
gon, reinforces  the  beUaf  tiiat  an  American 
force  of  442,000  men  plus  other  forces  at  sea 
and  In  TbaUand  is  oonsldered  Inauffldent. 

All  this  evcm  thoucta  Freatdeat  Johnson 
said  again  and  agaiiii  In  his  1B64  electoral 
campaign  that  be  had  no  intention  of  send- 
ing "American  boys  9,000  or  10,000  miles 
amy  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

Unfortunately,  Premier  Eys  soldiers  have 
not  even  shown  the  determination  needed 
to  defend  their  own  people  In  the  paclDca- 
tlon  program.  As  a  result  the  defensive  work 
as  well  as  raoEt  of  the  offense  has  had  to  be 
taken  over  by  American  soldiers.  This  ta  aside 
from  the  f  aot  that  ttie  padflcatloa  campatga 
has.  to  date,  been  a  faflure;  its  promlaed  re- 
vltallzatlon  has  not  occtnred. 

It  would  stretch  credibility  to  de^^ach  Pre- 
Baler  Ky's  figure  of  609,000  Amesiean  soldiers 
from  the  fact  that  he  la  a  candtdate  for  the 
Prestdency  of  South  Vietnam  and  has  been 
oonductlng  an  open  drive  for  the  post  even 
before  the  offldal  opealng  of  tbe  cunpaign. 
He  is  apparently  ivnnlBg  on  a  program  at 
autpramlslng  any  other  eandldate,  with 
American  troopa  and  — ppUaa  aa  hia  promla- 
sory  notee. 

Escalation  on  the  groatnd  and  In  ttie  air 
has  merely  exteadad  the  aoopa  of  ttte  war 
and  the  eaaoaltlea  wltboat  bringing  any  dla- 
cemlble  ptogiew  «owasd  an  end  of  taoatlUttea. 
The  aote  eCeet  of  each  tneraaae  In  tarcea  la  to 
provide  tbe  tmpetvi  ter  yet  aixittker  IncreaM 
and  multiply  the  risk  of  world  isatocaaat. 

The  quasi  for  a  taUttary  vh^ory  In  Vleiaam 
has  perhapa  been  aintred  by  the  ^>eed  of  the 
IvaeU  notary  tn  t<ie  MMeaat.  If  ao.  It  woold 
be  waU  to  iiiotrira  tbe  enoraaoua  and  baOing 
problema  that  BOW  face  ivMl,  tte  Arab  states 
and  the  great  pomara  aa  a  raaait  at  a  lallltary 
suooaaa  tbat  tbe  United  Statas  could  not  at 
this  late  stage  duplicate   In  Vletnana. 

The  longer  the  Vietnam  war  goes  on  and 


t3ie  greater  t^e  coats  on  both  Bides,  the  more 
Intractable  the  obetadee  to  a  negcAlated 
aettlement  will  beixaue.  In  any  oaae  Marshal 
Ky  Bhomld  be  tcU  that  the  war  te  not  being 
fought  to  advance  his  political  career. 


STATTEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR 
GIDEON  HATAEL  TO  THE  SECU- 
•RTTSr   CXJUNCIL   ON   MAY    29,    1967 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

aiianlmoas  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtilteb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tixe 
Rsooan  and  incliMie  extraneous  matter. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqoest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTEB.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  on  May 
29.  1067,  Israel  Ambassador  Gideon  Ra- 
fael i^Mke  befoie  the  Security  Council 
at  tbe  United  Natloiis.  In  his  addreat. 
Mr.  Rafael  reviewed  the  repeated  acts 
of  aggression  of  the  Arabs  which  led  to 
the  recent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues Ambassador  Rafael's  address  as 
foUovs: 
Statzmeitt  bt  AsCBASSsooa  GrosoTf   Rataeu 

Permakzivt  Refubslm  i  atiw  ov  Isa^n.  to 

THX  UicrrED  IVatioivb  Befobx  ths  Sectjkitt 

Couwcn,  OK  Mat  »,  1967 

Mr.  President,  on  Satiirday.  May  13th — 
just  two  weeks  ajjo — the  streets  of  Cairo 
reverberated  with  the  sound  of  tanks  and 
the  cries  of  agitated  crowds  whipped  up  by 
cheer  leaders  chanting:  "We  want  war  with 
IsraeL" 

We  In  Israel  looked  on  this  spectacle  with 
dfitacbment,  tHt^irtnj  that  this  was  Just  one 
more  outburst  of  chauvinist  frensy  which  Is 
such  a  rmmtnftn  feature  of  the  Arab  military 
dictatorship  regimes. 

But  tbe  tanks  and  the  marching  columns 
did  not  return  to  their  twrracks.  They  moved 
forward  mto  Sljul  as  the  spearhead  of  a 
massive  military  conoectraUon  along  the 
aoutbem  borders  at  larael. 

While  the  mlhtary  marJilne  was  moving 
with  ever  incieaslnc  naomentum,  tbe  Egyp- 
tian propagaarda  machine  pouiad  out  a  tor- 
rant  ot  ttareatB  against  Israel  and  charged 
that  we  bad  mnsnnri  Urge  fcroes  on  our 
northern  border  in  preparatkNi  for  an  at- 
tack against  Syria. 

AttlKMiKh  the  tmnqied-ap  aatote  of  tiieae 
prap^anda  allegatSons  was  obvious,  my  Oov- 
enunant  nevcrtbeleaa  instructed  me  to  in- 
focin  tbe  Secretary-Oeneral  of  tiMtr  com- 
plete unfounded nraa.  Aa  the  aeoeCary-Gkai- 
eral  conarms  la  his  first  report  to  tbe  Seeu- 
nty  CouncU  (S/7«M).  Z  «oasief«d  to  him  on 
IS  May  tbe  aaauranoea  at  asy  Oovernnaent 
tbat  Israel  had  not  eonoeatrated  any  troopa 
anywhere,  and  harboved  no  acgreaalve  Inten- 
tiooa  agalnat  any  of  her  Arab  neigbbors.  I 
requeefeed  tbe  Secretary-Oeneral  to  convey 
theae  assaranoes  to  tbe  Arab  Gkivenunenta 
ooaiceriMd.  He  acted  wltbout  delay  oa  our 
request  aMd  added  tbat  tbe  Independent  In- 
quiries which  he  had  oonduetad  tbroogh  hie 
own  United  Nattona  rapt  eat  ntatives  In  the 
area  oonAimed  the  facts  conveyed  to  him 
by  iKaeL  At  tbe  snaetlng  of  the  Security 
Council  on  24  May.  I  drew  the  OooncU's  at- 
tention to  tbe  relevant  para^-aph  at  ttie 
SecRtary-Oenacaiy  report.  lUa  notwlth- 
Htsmdlna.  tbe  Bepreaentatlve  at  the  nnlted 
Arab  Republic  In  his  letter  of  27  May  to  tbe 
Praaldeist  of  the  Seeuilty  Ooaneil  not  only 
braoeoly  repeats  this  fabrication,  but  In  do- 
lag  ao  he  distorts  the  Secretary-Oeneral 's 
report.  I  understand  bis  predicament,  but 
I  cannot  adnilre  his  audacity. 

The  ■n#oanded  eharge  at  aaegad  Israel 
troop  concentraUons  is  the  keynote  of  the 


Egyptian  esse  for  movliig  tts  forcea  against 
Israel.  If  It  Is  pulled  away,  tbe  irtrale  flimay 
edifice  ctf  Egyptian  propaganda  will  eollapee 
Bke  a  honse  of  cards.  9y  the  alebemy  at 
constant  repetition,  the  Bgyptlan  propagan- 
da machine  tries  to  transmute  the  big  he 
Into  golden  troth.  This  technlqne  haa  been 
tried  before,  and  not  ao  long  ago — ^wtth  ini- 
tial success  and  flmd  dlaaster  for  Its  prac- 
tltl  oners. 

Mr.  President,  to  letuin  to  the  narration 
of  the  events.  On  Ifl  May,  one  day  alter  my 
government  had  conveyed  theee  assnrances 
to  the  Secretary-General.  President  Nasser 
moved  against  UWEF.  and  defflOTed  heavy 
Egyptian  forces  Tl^ht  along  t^e  brael  border. 
In  his  report  to  the  General  Assend>ly  the 
SecTVtary-Oeneral,  with  hto  aoeustomed  re- 
straint and  courtesy,  haa  painted  a  vtvid 
plot  111  e  of  tbe  attltodee  and  acUoBs  of  tSM 
Zgyptlan  atrthorltles.  An  ultimatum  waa  is- 
sued, and  whUe  It  was  being  dellfeied  Bgyp- 
tlan military  fortsee  took  over  x>oaltion8  held 
by  UNEP,  and  ahtils  were  even  Dred  to  speed 
up  the  evacuation.  With  URSP  safely  oat  of 
the  way,  more  BgypiOan  forces  were  poured 
Into  Slnal.  At  tills  point  the  attnatlon  be- 
came crttlcal. 

Israel  defense  forces  were  stni  on  their 
mjrraal  peace  footing.  But  la  VbK  light  of 
these  sudden  and  tbreatestng  iBiMea,  my 
Oovemmient  was  oompeSed  to  ^ake  Bud  led 
precautloDary  measures. 

On  ti  May  tbe  Secretary-Oeneral,  alarmed 
at  tbe  rapidity  with  which  tbe  alttmltoo  was 
deterioratiBg,  left  on  bis  )oamey  to  Cairo. 
While  he  was  en  route,  President  NaaaCT,  in 
a  fiery  speech  proclaimed  tiie  Mockade  of  the 
iBtematlonal  waterway  of  the  Straits  ot  Tlran 
and  tbe  <Xilf  of  Aqaba. 

When  the  Secretary-Oeneral  arrived  In 
Cairo,  not  only  did  be  find  Mmaelf  ocm- 
fronted  with  the  fait  accompli  of  tbe  block- 
ade, but  also  wllii  the  aame  wblpped-ap 
uuwda  giewUng  htm  wltfa  crlaa:  "We  waxit 
war  wltti  brael.*'  Ifezt  eame  anBovneemcDta 
that  operatloaal  bVx^ade  meaanrea  ume  t>e- 
Ing  put  Into  elfect,  and  that  mtnea  were  be- 
ing laM  In  tbe  Intemattonal  waterway. 

•nie  Secretary-General  letuiued  to  Hew 
York  earlier  than  expected  and  his  report  la 
now  before  the  Security  Co^mcll.  In  para- 
graph 10  Of  that  report  (8/7909)  he  stated : 

"The  decision  of  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  Arab  Repubhc  to  restrict  sWppteg  In 
the  strait  of  Tlran  of  which  I  learned  while 
en  route  to  Cairo,  has  created  a  sew  situa- 
tion. Pree  passage  through  the  Strait  Is  one 
of  the  qtrestlons  which  tbe  Oovemment  of 
Israel  conslderB  most  vital  to  her  Interests  . . . 
While  In  Cairo,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public the  dsmgerotts  conaeqnencea  which 
oouM  ensue  from  restrlettng  innocent  pas- 
sage of  ships  In  13ie  9txalt  of  Than.  I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  concern  In  this  regard  and 
my  hope  that  no  ptvdpttate  action  wonld  be 
taken." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  PresAdent  Ifasser's 
reply  to  the  representations  made  to  him  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral.  On  28  Hay  he  said: 

"Shazm  el  Sheikh  means  real  confronta- 
tion with  Israel.  Taking  such  a  step  means 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  enter  full-scale 
war  with  Tunmi  It  is  not  an  Isolated  opera- 
tion." 

This  speaks  for  itself. 

As  tbe  Secretary-General  himself  baa 
statad,  the  bBportaat  loemediate  fact  is  that 
tbe  situation  la  the  Straits  at  Ttran  repro- 
sent  a  very  aerloaa  potential  threat  to  peace. 

nie  portion  of  my  Goeecmmaat  waa  stated 
In  unambiguous  terms  by  tbe  Iban  Rvetga 
Minister  of  larael  at  tbe  eMtb  Plenary  neet- 
ingof  tbe  General  A  safihlyani  March  1M7. 
and  I  repeated  tbat  atatf  ft  wban  I  apoke 
at  tbe  meeting  of  ths  Oeearttf  Council  on 
34  May  last.  I  wlah  to  oaoAna  today  again 
IntbenkQat  snlw  terms  tbat  tbla  la  tbe  po- 
attion  of  the  Ooeeianaent  of  laiaai  Bvaiy 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  navigation 
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In  theM  mtan  Is  offenalva  action  and  an 
aet  of  aagreaalon  asalnct  Israel,  the  Infrlnce- 
mont  of  tta«  aorerelgn  right*  of  all  natiaaa  to 
tbe  unimpeded  uaa  of  thla  International 
v*t«rway  and  a  groaa  vlolatloa  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Tbere  la  today  no  oontroveray  whataoever 
over  the  International  character  of  the 
waterway  In  queatlon.  For  ten  years  now  It 
has  been  used  uninterruptedly,  hundreds  erf 
thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  with  all  their 
different  cargoes  and  und«  many  different 
flag!  InclTidliig  larael's  have  freely  passed  to 
and  fro. 

I  wlab  to  recaU,  Mr.  President  that  state- 
ments recognising  the  International  charac- 
ter  of  the  Stralta  of  Tlran  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  treedom  of  navigation  for  all  coun- 
tries Is  the  rule  there  were  made  at  the  666th, 
667  and  688th  Plenary  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Asaeanbly  In  March  1867  by  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  thoae  with  Important  marl- 
tlma  interwti,  notably  the  TJSJi^  Argen- 
tina, Fmnoe,  United  Kingdom.  Italy,  Nether- 
landa.  New  Zealand,  Austraaa,  Japan.  Bel- 
glum.  Canada.  Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Iceland  and  Denmark,  and  others. 

In  response  to  the  recent  unilateral  and 
arbitrary  aetlon  ot  the  Egyptian  Govemment 
many  more  unambiguoua  and  emphatic 
atatonentc  by  these  and  other  Oovemments, 
have  beMi  issued,  not  only  In  support  ot 
Israel's  vital  rights  and  interests  In  the 
BtnUts  oC  Tlran  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  but 
alw  to  iq>hold  their  own  rights  and  intereeta 
and  to  nfegoard  the  Integrity  of  the  Uw 
of  the  tea. 

In  face  of  the  proclaimed  lawlessness  of 
the  SgypUtoi  Oovemment.  the  assertion  of 
these  rights  and  the  protection  of  the  eetab- 
llahed  law  Is  a  matter  of  supreme  and  urgent 
ccHioem  to  each  member  of  the  International 
community. 

In  the  Ught  of  this  situation,  the  eviction 
ot  TTNXP  from  Its  posltl(Hi  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Straits,  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  was  not 
only  an  act  of  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
United  Nations  and  a  vloUtlon  of  Egypt's 
pledged  word,  but  was  the  signal  for  the 
rwvlval  of  btfllgerenoe  after  ten  yean  of  tran- 
quility In  the  OuU  of  A({aba. 

What,  Mr.  President,  was  the  real  role  of 
UMJCF?  Its  main  tasks  were  in  Sharm  el 
Hheikh  and  In  Gaza — ^to  see  to  it  that  Egypt 
did  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, and  to  deter  terrorists  and  marauders 
from  croaslng  the  borders  of  Israel.  UNEF  ac- 
quitted Itself  of  these  two  tasks  with  dis- 
tinction. Israel,  along  with  all  peace-loving 
nations  pays  tribute  to  the  officers  and  men 
ot  the  Force  who  have  so  faithfully  carried 
out  their  Btevnuous  mission  for  peace. 

TTom.  what  I  have  said  it  becomes  Obvious 
that  a  United  Nations  force  has  no  tasks 
to  fiilflll  in  Ivael.  The  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  la  not  in  Israel,  and  the  marauders 
and  Infiltrators  do  not  operate  from  Israel 
territory. 

Mr.  President,  the  proclaimed  and  prac- 
ticed policy  ot  belligerence  so  brazenly  p\ir- 
■ued  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
This  la  the  underlying  cause  for  the  present 
and  other  crisis  situations  In  the  Middle 
East. 

This  belligerence  made  an  empty  shell 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  two  central 
vlcdatlons  of  the  Egyptian  Israel  Armistice 
Agreement  are  the  denial  of  free  passage  in 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  denial  of  free  passage 
in  Aqaba.  In  September  1051,  the  Security 
Council  ruled  that  such  belligerent  practices 
and  blockades  cannot  co-exist  with  the 
armistice  regime. 

WhUe  the  United  Nations  ruled  that  bel- 
ligerence is  incompatible  with  the  armlsUce 
regime,  Egypt  wants  to  use  the  armistice 
agreement  and  United  Nations  machinery 
as  a  cover  for  the  continiiatlon  of  that  very 
beUlgerency  which  the  Armistice  Agreement 
was  Intended  to  end.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
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the  innocent-looking  sentence  where  the 
Secretary-General  reports  President  Nasser's 
assurances  that  cOl  that  he  wanted  was  "a 
return  to  the  conditions  prevailing  prior  to 
19S6".  What  were  these  conditions,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent?  Illegal  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal: 
armed  Incursions  by  cHganlzed  gangs  of  F^eda- 
yeen;  and  illicit  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  Straits  of 
Tlran.  The  Government  of  Israel  will  not 
permit  a  return  to  these  conditions. 

This  la  the  real  issue,  and  not  the  mixture 
of  stale  allegations  and  fictitious  charges  put 
forward  by  the  representatlvee  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  .  .  .  The  Representative  of  the 
UAJl.  has  presented  to  the  Council  at  length 
and  In  detail  his  version  of  the  historical 
developments  of  the  last  twenty  years.  It 
was  a  fascinating  exercise  In  fiction  and  di- 
version. Unfortunately,  he  forgot  to  mention 
one  basic  fact  which  determined  the  ooiuve 
of  events  to  follow:  On  May  16,  1948,  the 
Egyptian  Army  and  thoee  of  other  Arab 
states  Invaded  the  St»te  of  Israel  with  the 
avowed  aim  communloated  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  occupy  the 
territory  of  Israel  and  to  destroy  its  inde- 
pendence. This  aggreeslon,  which  was  com- 
mitted In  fiagrant  violation  of  the  charter 
and  of  General  AMemWy  and  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions,  was  resisted  and  defeated  by 
the  people  of  Israel. 

It  Is  thla  unsucceasf  ul  attempt  to  wipe  out 
Israel  which  Is  the  basic  cause  for  the  future 
developments.  This  Arab  Invasion  of  Israel 
was  called  at  the  time  by  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Ooimcll  by  its  true  term:  aggres- 
sion. And  all  that  followed  is  directly  traced 
back  to  that  aggression — and  to  that  alone. 
If  there  is  still  any  doubt,  Colonel  Nasser 
himself  has  dissipated  the  last  vestiges  of  It 
and  thrown  off  all  pretence.  In  his  sjwech  be- 
fore the  Central  Oouneil  of  Arab  Trade  Un- 
ions on  26  May  1967  he  revealed  his  true  in- 
tentions— not  new  to  Israel  or  to  those  who 
knew  the  realities  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
shocking  to  thoee  who  believed  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  responsible  leader.  This 
was  his  message: 

"The  Arab  people  want  bo  fight. 
"We  have  been  waiting  for  the  siUtable 
day  when  we  shall  be  oompletely  ready  since 
If  we  enter  a  battle  with  Israel  we  should  be 
confident  of  victory  and  should  take  strong 
measures.  We  do  not  speak  Idly. 

"We  have  lately  felt  that  our  strength  is 
sufficient  and  that  if  we  enter  the  battle 
with  Israel  we  shall  with  God's  help,  be  vic- 
torious. Therefore,  we  have  now  decided  that 
I  take  real  steps. 

"UNEP  stays  as  long  as  we  wish  and  un- 
til we  are  ready.  I  have  said  at  one  time  that 
within  half  an  hour  we  can  say  to  the  UNEP: 
go.  And  this  Is  what  has  really  happened. 
"The  battle  will  be  a  full-ecale  one  and  our 
basic  aim  will  be  to  destroy  Israel." 

Mr.  Presidents,  these  threats  do  not  need 
any  interpretation.  ThU  is  not  the  first  time 
in  our  generation  that  we  have  seen  to  what 
lengths  of  folly  dictators  can  go  unless 
checked  in  time,  and  what  disasters  they  can 
inflict  on  mankind,  inchidlng  their  own  peo- 
ple. Is  It  too  late  to  hope  that  this  organiza- 
tion, bom  out  of  the  shambles  of  a  dic- 
tator's madness,  wUl  rally  In  defense  of  its 
own  principles  and  restrain  President  Nas- 
ser from  the  course  on  which  he  is  set?  The 
people  of  Israel,  steeled  in  hardship  and  op- 
pression, stand  firm,  resolute  and  united  and 
will  not  shrink  from  defending  their  liberty 
and  independence. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  reason  to  prevail. 
The  Oovemment  of  Israel  believes  that  foiu: 
inunedlate  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis: 

(1)  All  infiammatory  statements  and 
threats  against  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  Independence  of  any  state  should 
cease. 

(2)  The  Charter  obligation  of  non-belUger- 
ence  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 


(3)  The  armed  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
to  their  positions  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

(4)  All  forms  of  armed  incursions,  acts  of 
sabotage  and  terrorism  should  cease,  and  the 
Government  concerned  should  take  all  steps 
to  prevent  their  territory  from  being  used  for 
these  hostile  acts. 

(6)  In  the  Stralta  of  Tlran  and  the  Gull 
of  Aqaba  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  any  shipping. 

If  these  steps  are  taken  promptly,  the  deep 
anxieties  of  the  hour  will  be  lifted  and  the 
present  dangerous  tensions  will  subside. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  ABRAHAM  J 
MULTER  IN  FAVOR  OP  REORGA- 
NIZAnON  OF  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA GOVERIJMEa«T 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multeh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cai  Jime 
14,  It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  In 
favor  of  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  know  that  all  of  our  colleagues  are 
in  favor  of  making  our  Capital  City  a 
model  for  the  country  and  the  world. 
I  therefore  call  their  attention  to  my 
statement,  which  follows: 
A  Moac  RCBFONsivx  and  Efficizmt  Govern- 
ment  roB   TRx   DiBTaicr   or   Columbu 
(Statement    of    Hon.    Abraham    J.    Multer, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  before  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization,  House   Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations,  June  14,  1967) 
Mr.    Chairman:    I    very   much   appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  In  support  of  Reorganization  Flan 
No.  3  of  1967  submitted  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  let. 

As  you  know.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  Ls 
designed  to  provide  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  February  27tb 
message  on  the  Nation's  Capital,  "The  most 
responsive  and  efllclent  government  we  are 
capable   of   providing." 

In  1966  the  House  rejected — temporarUy, 
I  am  sure — a  blU  to  give  true  home  rule  to 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  In  its  place  it 
substituted  a  "Referendiun"  bUl  which  never 
got  to  conference  with  the  Senate.  It  was 
my  prlvUege  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Home  Rule  bUl  and  to  play  a 
role  in  the  attempt  to  enact  it  Into  law.  I 
have  supported  home  rule  legislation  since 
I  came  to  the  House  in  1947. 

We  are  not,  however,  here  considering 
Home  Rule,  much  as  we  may  want  It.  That  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  does  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  Reorganization  Plan  and  I 
win  address  myself  to  that. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  needs 
an  overhauling.  It  has  needed  it  for  too  long. 
The  commission  form  of  government  Is  out- 
moded and  today's  urban  problems  demand 
a  more  efficient  form  of  government.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  giving  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington that  opportunity  in  Beorganization 
Plan  No.  3. 


I  have  <al»w   tm  aetlve   imtorsa*  Ik   dty 

govemnMDt  «U  of  jmy  adult  life.  I  have  served 
as  coonsei  to  the  Democratic  Leader  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  devoting  a  larfe 
part  of  my  service  to  New  York  City  laglsl*- 
tlve  problems.  Prior  to  my  elactlao  to  Oom- 
pess  In  1947  I  served  as  sperlal  oounsel  to 
Uie  Mayor  at  New  York  City  handling  City 
Home  B«le  legls1s<->nB  that  was  requested 
(rom  the  State  liHglslai^Ts.  For  about  twelve 
jeaiM  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Golumbla.  Dur- 
ing those  years  I  have  becoarie  acutely  aware 
of  the  many  ftrflrfcrwiriitn  of  t^*  ''^mpilBRl^TH 
form  of  (ovenunent  we  have  bare  In  Wash- 
ington. It  la  no  reflection  upon  those  who 
have  taken  upon  thenuelvei  the  task  of 
serving  as  CeenmisBloaers  that  this  Is  true, 
since  the  syatem  Itself  is  at  fault  and  only 
rarely  those  who  artmlTiletar  it. 

All  of  my  eaperlence  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  eapreas  to  you — the  District 
govemjneni  badljr  needs  reorgaalzatloa  and 
the  plan  befoM  (his  ConmiUMi  offers  the 
best  answer  to  that  need. 

This  plan  win  put  the  reyoailhllltlae  for 
executive  Iwulnrsblp  In  the  hands  of  one  man 
who  will  be  fipected  to  exercise  that  leader- 
ship In  the  best  Intareets  of  the  people  of 
Washington.  He  will  be  aided  by  a  City 
Council  maAe  tip  of  residents — thrnie  anaat 
familiar  with  the  city's  problaau  aad  moaS 
capable  of  rteallrig  with  those  problems. 

The  plsjt  In  no  way  usurps  the  UigltlgttTe 
respoiwilhllltles  of  either  the  Howe  or  Senate 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  not  a  substitute  for  Iioom  rule  and 
1  hope  *'^***'  Ao  Member  of  the  Congz^aa  will 
consider  It  as  such.  The  people  of  the  Oia- 
trlct  of  Colunsbia  en  stni  taxed  without  rep- 
resentation— a  phrase  which  may  have  a 
familiar  sound  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee— and  they  stUl  have  no  voice  In  any 
way  In  the  House  or  la  the  other  body.  This 
plan  does  not  give  that  to  them  and  no  i»- 
organizatlon  plan  can  do  so.  That  can  be 
Initiated  and  accompUahed  only  by  the  full 
legislative  luocess. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  any  attempt  to  give 
the  City  of  Washington  an  elected  executive 
and/or  an  elected  council  or  local  legislature. 

However,  we  must  ziot  let  the  situation  in 
the  District  continue  as  it  has  since  the 
I870's  when  representative  government  was 
abolished-  The  Congress  must  allow  this  plan 
to  take  effect  if  there  is  to  be  any  improve- 
ment in  the  situation. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  plan 
Is  In  need  of  improventent  or  that  it  ahould 
be  rejected  in  its  entirety.  ISils  plan  has  been 
known  to  the  Mecnbei*  of  the  Coagrees  and 
the  Members  of  the  H^'ftt  District  Commit- 
tee since  the  Fxesldsnt  carefully  outUned  It 
In  his  message  of  Mbruary  37.  1967.  At  no 
time  since,  have  I  beard  any  reason  which 
would  merit  rejection  of  the  plan. 

If  the  objective  of  some  of  my  ooUeagues 
be  to  improve  still  further  the  govamment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  may  be  done 
by  legislation  which  Is  aad  wlU  remain  the 
full  province  and  opportunl^  of  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  the  prospects  for  such  l^talatlvw  lat- 
provements  are  not  ^"A^iraglng.  AU  the  time 
I  have  served  on  the  District  Committee  I 
have  urged  the  strengthening  of  the  Dis- 
trict's government  stnicture.  The  Oomniittee 
has  been  many  times  to  tlw  well,  but  the 
District  has  never  had  a  driak  of  water. 

The  lesson  of  our  legislative  history  Is  ttml 
the  detailed  Job  of  goveranaeat  recaganiaa- 
Uoa  must  be  done  by  means  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  This  is  what  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommended  and  this  is  what  the  Con- 
gress directed  In  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  I  hope  that  Congress  wUl  allow  this 
plan  to  go  into  affect. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  fliwrilbe  tbe  plan 
to  the  Members  of  the  SubcocBDiittee.  Yoa 
have  heand  able  supporting  teettaxmy  from 
^'etnbem  of  your  own  Oosamlttae  aa  weU  as 


yamr  eotlaa^wa  on  thtt  Ohrtrlot  Oom^lttee  on 
botb  sMes  of  tbe  aUa.  Better  i 
Bot.  I  am  pleaeed  to  aay.  a 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  state  briefly  what  I 
see  as  the  strength  of  the  proposed  new 
structure  for  the  District  government. 

It  wfll— 

Brtag  etroBg  eaeeutiw  leaderiUp  aad  new 
esprit  %o  the  Dtstriot  government; 

Beplaoe  the  oatmoded  niiwielsehai  101^  ot 
fosterameBt  wltk  its  divided  leadenhtp  and 
closed  and  clouded  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility: 

Establish  throogh  the  CouncU,  official  rep- 
resentation for  citizens  of  the  District  In  the 
making  of  rules,  regntaiaoBB  and  budgets  of 
their  tocal  sovemmeBtB; 

tbe  eapeeity  oT  tbe  Dletilet  gam- 
it  to  draw  top  pecaonnel: 

CUve  tbe  Ustilot  a  mtroag  representatlvo 
for  negotiations  with  othar  area  jovsnunants 
and  federal  agencies; 

Allow  the  President  to  search  nationwide 
to  head  up  the  District  government; 

Giv«  ^nttOed  ObecUoc  Iks  gufeiiunent  re- 
sponaes  to  artaan  proble^LS.  reduce  a>*«ilap- 
ping  and  Improve  coordliiatlBn  at  programs. 

Tbe  plan  U  not  a  substitute  for  home  rule. 
It  will  not  bring  elected  governinent.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  legislation  and  I  hope 
the  IMBtrict  Committee  wni  turn  Its  ■height- 
ened attention  ^30  that  longstanding  need. 

to  the  Interlea,  bowevw ,  tbe  Dtetrlet  m\Ht 
have  better  gofvenmient,  better  BenagemeBt 
and  Boeder  cttlaen  parOctpattOb.  nte  plan 
pKwIdea  all  three. 

Ijtt  me  turn  now  to  the  oppasltlon  to  this 
plan  as  posed  by  some  of  our  ooUeaguea. 

Discussion  of  motives  rarely  accomplishes 
anything  except  to  fray  tempers. 

Nevertheless,  I  dare  say  only  becatise  I  be- 
Heve  It  needs  eaylng:  Tbe  only  raaaon  for 
oppoBltlan  to  tbla  plan  Is  lnMsll  1  i  pilde  cf 
aathnrshlp  and  Z  deem  It  Calae  pride.  What 
else  oan  aooount  for  the  Intraductlon  of  thla 
plan  as  a  bill  which  has  been  rcfeized  to  the 
House  District  Committee? 

Eveiyuue,  Inctudlog  an  of  flbe  opponents 
wbo  serve  00  that  District  OomiBlttee,  agree 
ttiat  the  District  govemskent  needs  reoiga- 


Why,  therefore,  has  not  one  of  thesu  ever 
before  June  6,  1067.  Introduced  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish that? 

How  many  more  years  of  service  on  that 
committee  will  they  need  to  study  the  prob- 
km? 

Bow  many  more  years  do  they  need  to 
study  ttils  plan? 

We  have  heard  from  tbe  eponeor  of  the 
bin  embracing  this  plan  word  for  word,  that 
tbe  plan  needs  Improvement.  He  says  he 
cannot  make  any  specUlc  suggestion  as  to 
how  or  in  what  respects  Tmttl  be  studies  It 
some  more.  I  woald  tUnk  that  Introduction 
a<  a  bill  In  a  Membei's  name  Is  a  certUlcatlaa 
by  that  Member  that  he  kaowe  its  oootonts 
and  that  he  sponsors  its  provlalona. 

He  says  that  if  tbe  plan  becomes  effective 
under  its  terms,  turmoO  wlU  result.  He  gives 
OB  no  Intimation  ot  how  suA  turmon  can  be 
avoided  If  bis  bin  or  any  other  reorganiza- 
tion plan  becomes  effective. 

He  tells  us  that  a  raeooBacadatlOB  has 
beea  aaade  aa  to  reofBaateatlan  which  can 
be  aocomplistaed  by  tlie  District  Commls- 
sloners,  without  PreeMential  «r  Congres- 
sional action. 

He  overlooks  tbe  obvious.  Good  or  bad. 
the  District  Conmilsaloners  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  fonowtng  that  route.  Tbey  ere  eup- 
portlag  tbU  puin.  Fvtberaiore,  tbe  three 
DIstrtct  nwnmiislopers  caanot  replaoe  them- 
selves with  one  Commissioner,  nor  can  12iey 
provide  for  a  council  as  caUed  for  by  this 
plan. 

Opponents  of  the  i>lan  say  they  do  not 
like  an  appointed  councU  and  that  an  elected 
council  Is  better.  TTiey  refuse,  however,  to 
commit  themselves  to  lntrod«ce  or  eopport 
a  bUl  for  an  elected  council. 


the  asatter  ahoidd 

They  ttgue  about  residence  nqHUameDta 
of  the  Commissioner,  but  wlU  not  say  what 
they  should  be. 

No  one  says  It,  Inrt  I  aflk  Ixow  msiay  of  the 
opponente  ct  this  plea  sue  eniiBBf  iid  about 
the  racial  crsiipli  itoa  of  the  Ooauxdeslener 
aad  oC  the  MembBBS  «« the  OowMlL 

Are  they  alzaid  that  the  non-whtte  ml- 
denis  of  this  community  will  prove  their 
loyalty,  competence  and  int^dty  in  govem- 
meut? 

Tbe  argtuBent  tbat  tbe  tow  doee  not  per- 
■tt  ica(«aDlaatlan  toy  this  ■BfAa«  MJs  cK 
tti  own  w^ht  when  we  reed  ttie  atetuta 
which  speciflcaUy  and  in  so  many  words 
permits  It. 

This  plan  scrupulously  adheres  to  SLOd 
Btajrs  within  the  four  comers  of  the  statute. 

It  does  not  add  to  or  take  away  any  an- 
ttrartty  or  power  beretofsre  Teeted  tn  the 
OMttkBt  goeemmsBt  by  Imlelsliie  enactaaent. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  impaliaaeaa  nor  Im- 
pedlmaat  of  Uie  prlTllr^a.  powui  aiMl  c%ht 
of  the  Congress  to  change  any  thereof. 

Permit  me  to  bileQy  outline  the  history  of 
this  plan  80  tSiat  tlie  Congros  may  properly 
erahiate  tbe  opposition  to  tills  plan. 

Od  Petarwary  *T.  19«7,  tiie  PreeMeat,  In  a 
mrrasgt  to  Ooagivaa.  OMtllaed  Hda  plan. 
Almaat  hiwnodlatly  thersafter  tbe  House 
riletrlet  Oonaytlae  was  eoaveBed  la  csecu- 
tive  session  with  a  view  to  siliijillag.  a  reeota- 
tlon  opposing  the  plaa  on  ttie  ground  that 
It  would  tnTade  that  Committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  uiged  tliat  tbe  CoMmtttoe  tamwdlateay 
proceed  to  acquire  furteOlottaa  by  Inboduc- 
iBg  irglalsftnr  and  candia.aag  bBartags  to 
aeoompliah  tbe  reocgaaiaKtleH. 

No  such  action  was  taken. 

The  President  did  his  utmost  to  get  the 
best  advice  available  on  what  ahoUld  be  in 
and  what  sbould  be  uualtted  fiuui  tbie  plan. 

■vary  Meaiber  o€  the  DIstrtct  Oonaiit 
9t  both  hnrllae  ct  Coagreae 
poBBible  cpportuatty  to 
Improve  this  plan.  Tbere  wee  tvM  end  ftank 
dlewisalon  of  every  facet  and  Xair  ooaeMeca- 
tlon  given  to  all  thereof. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee received  a  draft  of  the  plan  wltb  sev- 
eral alternate  provisloBs  oorerlng  thoee  autt- 
ters  sa  to  whlCh  a  dtffeccQee  ef  "t*»'*«"  bad 
been  expressed.  We  were  regulated  to  Indi- 
cate our  preferences  as  to  those  Items  as  weU 
as  any  other  ideas  we  wished  to  "■^f^^- 

It  was  only  after  the  expiration  of  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  that  the  President 
seat  us  thle  plan. 

We  then  spent  two  mors  days  la  Infonaal 
eaecuUve  seaeton  of  the  House  Otetriet  Oan- 
mlttee  to  review  tlM  ptan  In  detell. 

It  is  ay  veiy  eonsirtsrnd  aptolan  ttiat  aot 
a  aiogle  valid  objeetloa  was  rteaeloped  to  any 
part  of  this  plan. 

It  was  made  clear  'Btat  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  DIetilcl  ^tasnnStteee  and 
at Xb/e  OoBgeess  ware  nelfher  betag  tiwijieisinrt 
upon.  Invaded,  nor  psafadtoed  kx  any  "im»tm»- 


Tbe  Ooeamtttees  weie  and  are  tree  to  rec- 
ommend any  bills  they  aee  lit  to  add  to, 
take  away  from  or  change  any  part  of  this 
reorganization  In  advance  of  it  becoming 
effective,  slKiultaneouaiy  therewith  or  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

I  urge  that  tbe  plan  be  appiovad  and  tbat 
ttda  Ooasmlttee  reoommend  acaiast  pee- 
s^e  of  aay  disapproving  resolwtlaii. 

Again.  I  thaak  you  for  the  oppartunity  to 
present  aay  views  to  you. 


THE  KENNEX>Y  ROUND 

Mr.  BCSHARDT.  Mr.  Spealrar,  I  ask 
tmaaimoiu  oongent  ttiat  the  gentleman 
from  PeoDsylvanla  [Mr.  DsntI  may  ex- 
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tend  hla  roDOAiks  at  this  point  in  the 
REoonvad  Include  eztranaous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iiiest  of  the  goitleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ohJectkm. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  de- 
tails of  the  Kennedy  round  results  are 
not  yet  available,  enough  Is  known  to 
greet  It  as  a  time  bomb  loosed  against 
the  American  economy.  It  Is  the  product 
of  a  doctrine  that  fits  the  modem  com- 
petitive realities  of  American  industry 
and  agriculture  In  world  markets  about 
as  well  as  a  tintype  fits  the  modem 
camera. 

After  the  shouting  and  the  huzzahs  die 
down  these  realities  wUl  rise  from  the 
fog  and  economic  facts  of  a  st\ibbom 
kind  will  stare  us  in  the  face.  The  need 
for  protective  devices  will  not  be  reduced 
but  will  grow. 

As  the  tarUr  disappears  as  a  safeguard 
other  devices  wUl  take  Its  place.  Non- 
tarUf  trade  barriers  will  assume  greater 
immrtanoe.  International  negotiations 
as  twisted  and  tortured  as  was  the  Ken- 
nedy round  do  not  change  the  facts  of 
eccHiomlc  relations.  The  United  States 
is  competitively  weak  even  under  the  ex- 
isting tarlir  levels.  It  Is  weak  In  the  face 
of  Imports.  It  is  weak  tn  foreign  markets. 

Some  other  countries  are  also  competi- 
tively weak  vis  a  vie  yet  other  countries 
in  varying  degrees.  They  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  what  they  regard  as  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  Industries  and  agri- 
culture. It  would  be  living  in  dreamland 
to  believe  the  contrary. 

Tbia  country  lost  heavily  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  Its  dependence  for  protec- 
tion aside  from  a  few  agricultural  prod- 
ucts rested  almost  wholly  on  the  tariff. 
TUs  Is  not  true  of  other  countries.  The 
tarlir  wae  the  lesser  of  their  protective 
devices.  We  are  In  the  i>osltlon  of  dis- 
arming ourselves  of  the  predominant 
weapon  in  our  arsenal.  The  other  coim- 
tries  merely  give  up  one  of  many  pieces 
in  their  arsenal. 

The  inevitable  demcmd  in  this  country 
in  the  future  will  be  for  the  greater  use 
of  nontarlfl  barriers. 

The  overwhelming  factor  in  our  in- 
ternational trade  resides  in  our  high 
level  of  wages  on  which  our  economy 
depends  for  moving  the  vast  volume  of 
goods  turned  out  by  our  Industry  and 
agriculture.  The  technological  lead  over 
other  countries  that  in  the  past  made  it 
possible  to  maintain  our  insular  eco- 
nomic position  in  a  world  of  much  lower 
wages  Is  disappearing,  contrary  to  the 
complaint  of  other  countries  about  the 
brain  drain  to  the  United  States.  Com- 
petitively these  high  wages  are  an  export 
liability  and  a  handicap  in  the  face  of 
imports,  much  as  our  economy  at  home 
depends  on  them. 

Scores  of  industries  imiwrtant  to  our 
economy  already  face  a  deteriorating 
competitive  outlook  in  foreign  trade. 
With  present  tariS  levels  coming  down 
10  percent  each  year  for  5  years,  the  out- 
look will  be  bleaker  yet.  The  flight  of 
capital  overseas  will  be  accelerated. 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods,  al- 
ready a  menace  to  many  industries,  will 
find  our  market  an  increasingly  easy 
mark.  Labor  will  feel  the  impact  sharply. 


This  is  the  situation.  The  early  praises 
of  the  Kennedy  round  will  fade  away  in 
yefuv  ahead  as  the  disenchantment  sets 
in. 

KBfmDT  kOTTMO — A  OICtJUUTION  OF  WAB 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signs  the  Kennedy  round  agree- 
ments— and  he  will  sign  them,  no  matter 
what  Is  In  them — he  will  be  ordering  the 
indiscriminate  bombing  raids  upon  the 
U.S.  enterprise  system. 

The  free  enterprise  system  Is  based 
upon  equipment,  employment,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption. 

The  Geneva  agreements  make  it  pos- 
sible for  trade  cartels  based  upon  foreign 
shores  to  destroy  the  U.S.  economy 
legally  and  legitimately  and  the  casual- 
ties aside  from  the  shareholders  of  do- 
mestic domiciled  industries,  production 
and  service  employment,  wiU  be  even 
more  so,  the  communities  of  America. 

However,  this  is  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  economy  according  to  the 
views  of  our  trade  negotiators  and  the 
import-export  alllanee.  Let  us  see  what 
the  Geneva  crowd  believes  in  this  regard. 
"If  you  are  in  municipal  government, 
think  how  this  savings  can  be  reflected 
in  local  projects  such  as  new  buildings, 
road  Improvements  and  sewer  and  water 
pipe  systems.  If  you  are  a  manufacturer, 
look  at  the  savings  you  get  through  im- 
ported steel  and  what  this  can  mean  for 
your  profits  and  the  future  of  your 
company." 

Not  only  is  it  healthy  for  our  commu- 
nities to  become  ghost  towns,  but  it  is 
also  beneficial  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers according  to  the  Geneva  crowd. 
Here  is  what  is  advised  for  U.S.  industry, 
"Save  money  by  foreign  steel  Imports." 

This  is  the  Geneva  agreement.  It  may 
sound  oversimplified,  but  there  is  no 
oversimplification  In  what  the  results 
wlUbe. 

In  spite  of  the  hoopla,  propaganda, 
and  rosy  promises,  this  agreement  at 
this  time  spells  death  and  destruction 
to  hundreds  of  small  industrial  entitles 
and  himdreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs. 

Balancing  our  payments  by  buying 
from  foreign  factories  and  farms  will  be 
contrary  to  the  cold  unrelenting  rules 
of  the  economics  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption. 

We  cannot  subsidise  every  export  and 
yet  the  only  volume  exports  we  have  are 
subsidized.  Many  foreign  governments 
do  subsidize  exports,  however,  they  make 
up  in  their  internal  economy  by  using 
the  Yankee  dollar  as  a  rubberband 
around  the  everchanglng  values  of  their 
own  local  currency. 

For  instance,  every  time  a  Canadian 
sells  $100  worth  of  products  for  U.S.  dol- 
lars he  picks  up  $8  extra  in  Canadian 
ciirrency.  When  a  U.B.  automaker  sends 
a  Canadian-made  Ford  car  to  the  United 
States  selling  for  $3,000 — United  States — 
he  charges  himself  |},240  Canadian  and 
when  he  sends  a  U.S.  $3,000  Ford  to 
Canada  it  costs  the  Canadian  buyer 
$3.240 — Canadian. 

I  wonder  if  our  Geneva  trade  experts 
ever  had  to  sell  a  product  carrying  an  8- 
percent  handicap  let  alone  the  extra  cost 
of  production  mandated  by  Congress  by 
way  of  fair  labor  standards,  taxes,  and 
our  diplomatic  free  lunch  counter. 


I  include  the  following  letters: 

PrrTSFUBOH,  Pa., 

May  20.  1967. 
Hon.  JoHir  B.  Dkmt, 
Raytmm  Building, 
WasKiriffton,  D.C. 

DxAs  CoNGKESsicAif  Dent:  Some  years  ago 
when  you  told  me  that  you  thought  your 
fight  for  protective  tariffs  might  hurt  you 
politically,  I  expresed  my  opinion  that  even- 
tually the  majority  of  yotir  constituents 
would  understand  you  were  fighting  fairly 
and  vigorously  for  their  best  Interests.  In 
the  recent  national  election  and  In  the  re- 
cent congressional  hearings  on  tariff  protec- 
tion, there  is  evidence  that  your  good  work 
la  being  recognized. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  have  raised  new  barriers  against 
business  mergers  of  three  kinds:  horizontal, 
vertical,  and  conglomerate.  What  kind  of 
merger  remains?  Merger  decisions  are  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  Indvistrlal  leaders, 
but  are  permitted  or  forbidden  by  bureau- 
crats whoee  decisions  may  be  voided  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  In  contrast  to  our  Adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  mergers,  other  in- 
dustrial countries'  leaders  are  advocating 
mergers  as  the  principal  method  of  meeting 
competition  from  successful  TT.S.  Industries. 
The  Confederation  of  British  Industry, 
through  its  Dlrector-Oeneral  John  Davies,  is 
advocating  more  mergers,  bntb  In  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  General  de  OauUe 
is  urging  mergers  and  offering  subsidies,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  two  largest  (and  for- 
merly competing)  French  producers  of  alu- 
minum have  Just  agreed  to  merge.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1966,  1600  business 
mergers  took  place  in  France;  Sweden  re- 
ports that  two-thirds  of  the  companies  listed 
on  the  Stockholm  Stock  Exchange  were  in- 
volved In  mergers  within  the  laat  year,  and 
notes  that  most  of  the  mergers  were  be- 
tween competing  companies! 

Our  citizens  are  almost  wholly  unaware 
of  what  agreements  may  be  entered  into  In 
Oeneva  In  connection  with  the  GATT  agree- 
ment. This  week  I  talked  with  several  in- 
dividuals who  are  very  heavily  Involved  In 
the  textile  Industry  and  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  agreements  are 
completed  their  companies  may  be  unable  to 
continue  In  business.  Tou  know  our  steel  in- 
dustry from  the  ground  up,  and  you  know 
how  hopeless  their  case  will  be  If  their  for- 
eign low-wage,  state-subsidized  competitors 
are  given  any  more  advantages;  our  steel  In- 
dustry will  suffer  severe  losses  In  employ- 
ment, in  their  stock  market  standing,  and  in 
their  abUlty  to  secure  funds  for  replace- 
ment, as  weU  as  for  expansion  and  further 
modernization  of  their  facilities. 

Never  in  my  long  life  do  I  remember  of 
any  time  when  there  were  so  many  civil  dis- 
turbances and  so  many  International  dis- 
putes which  threaten  us  with  another  world 
war.  How  can  our  country  defend  Itself  if  we 
are  unable  to  produce  steel  and  textiles  for 
military  purposes,  and  how  could  we  Im- 
port  these  reqtilrements  from  other  coun- 
tries with  our  former  ocean  transport  capac- 
ity so  seriously  reduced?  You  are  more 
familiar  with  such  problems  than  I  am,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  piersviade  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  we  must  defend  our 
industries  and  commerce  from  any  further 
deterioration  or  our  domestic  economy  will 
be  ruined. 

With  congratulations  on  the  recognition 
which  you  are  receiving,  and  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  success,  I  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

WnXAKD  F.  ROCKWKX. 

Jttnx  14,  1067. 
Col.  W.  F.  Rocxwxix, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DxAR  CoLomx:  I  must  admit  I  enjoyed 
your  letter  aside  from  your  undeserved  com- 
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plUneats,  Urn  oontente  is  m  tme  presenU- 
tlon  of  the  sisiple  facta  of  our  ill-Iated  ven- 
ture Into  the  jungle  of  foreign  relations 
using  our  U.S.  economic  system  as  a  bait. 

I  attended  a  glov«  convention  last  week 
and  renliMied  the  gfoop  that  when  I  •polo 
to  tbeaa  flva  Fbus  ago  I  waznad.  a  Vbmn 
healtby  ladnstry.  of  the  danfera  la  tte  Kea- 
nsdy  Ave  year  Tr«de  BKtemsicB  Act.  X  aald, 
"you  were  Ikealtby,  I  tiouUe  for  |«3u.  you'ne 
Blck  now  and  In  five  years  If  you  invite  me 
t)ack  youTl  be  holding  a  wake  not  a  con- 
vention." I  meant  it.  Too  many  T7.S.  tedus- 
trtes  Including  ateel,  aviation,  agrtcaltare  anC 
a  few  mom  were  ao  sure  that  wbat  luppened 
to  the  clotheapls  naker,  the  aboe  and  gIo«e 
mokera,  glass,  ceramics,  coal  «md  otbacs 
could  not  happen  to  them;  they  were  too  big, 
too  powerful  and  in  "too  well"  with  the  po- 
litical puweis. 

Tbey  have  learned  aad  hav«  more  to  leam. 
UMtr  twlUgbt  years  an  xqxm  tDan  and  va- 
iMs  tbay  join  hands  ami  cone  np  wltb  a 
few  answeis  for  survival  the  iong  nlte  ol 
bankruptcy  laoes  many  of  thens. 

I  try  to  be  calm,  but  m  the  face  of  the 
evident  truths  oT  our  Kennedy  Round  aell- 
out,  how  can  any  American  remain  com- 
plaoeBt.  I  ivay  I  am  vrosg.  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  up  ny  aeat  In  Coogreas  and  admit 
I  am  the  most  Ignarant  traide  "expert"  In  tbe 
VS.  if  it  would  help,  but  yoa  cant  cioae 
jKHir  eyes  to  reality.  Mo  high  waged  higit  coat 
soooomy  caa  surviwe  la  a  (vse  trad*  war  wltb 
oompatlUira  havUig  •Mrytblag  plus  chaap 
wages  and  near  slave  working  eoskdltlatia. 

I  am  afraid  WUlard,  that  we  have  engi- 
neered the  greatest  self  <}estroylBg  compact 
in  the  history  of  international  trade.  We  are 
dispiaylog  polUlcaJ  and  'tyrannical  colonial- 
ism with  economic  colonialism. 

This  Is  the  perfect  out  for  those  amongst 
TIB  who  have  fought  the  free  movements  of 
labor,  the  restrictive  oovenants  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  custom  against  child  labor,  sweat 
shops,  the  company  owned  police  forces  and 
slave  wages. 

We  luvwa  dosed  o«r  doers  at  hosBC  to  tlie 
cxplottess,  tbs  sionopoMsts.  tbe  (iraAteen  and 
opened  vp  the  wliale  ewseiglug  world  of  poor 
vnderpclvUeged  psofdes  ta  tbla  aoovrse  of 
dvlliEatlati,  from  ttita  and  other  eowntrlea. 

Tbey  wlU  lease  la  their  wmke  atMut  the 
same  besieAts  thai  a  swarm  of  loeuats  lesvec 
In  a  wheat  field.  Only  trouble,  argxunents, 
bltteniaas  and  eventually  war  can  follow  in 
their  footatepa. 

I  attach  a  oopy  of  wtuit  I  believe  the  Ken- 
nedy Bound  does  *Yor"  the  <;.S.  entecprlae 
system. 

With  klndeEt  personal  reganls.  I  am. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Jomr  H.  Darr. 


efforts  and  his  talente,  -wttfaout  oocqien- 
■atkm.  for  moce  tfaan  M  years  to  tkm 

cause  of  teaming  lor  the  aehooleiiUdreB 
at  cartrawo  He  has  alwafB  served  wltb 
distliietkn.  and  he  tmm  earned  the 
falghesk  respect  and  admiration  at  hli 
feUow  ciUzeu  ior  his  afailitr  and  his 
lnt(«itty. 

Tboae  who  have  the  aood  tertune  of 
knowing  ftank  hate  the  rare  privilecr 
at  knowing  a  geueious  and  humble  man 
totally  dedicated  to  public  services.  His 
edueatiatial  efforts  over  the  yean  repre- 
sent a  treraendoos  oontribation  on  his 
part  both  to  the  parents  and  to  the 
sehookfaUdren  of  our  great  citsr  d 
C!hicaco. 

I  am  delighted  therefore,  to  Join  his 
host  of  friends  In  wiahing  him  con- 
tinuing suocess  in  his  foorlh  teiaa  as 
president  of  Uie  Board  of  Ediieatioii  at 
the  <dty  of  CSilcaco.  and  to  Include,  ai 
this  point  In  the  Oomcrksskmisl  Rcoosa, 
an  editorial  from  the  Sunday.  JTone  L^ 
edition  of  Chicago's  American,  voicing 
approval  of  his  reelection.  Tbe  editorial 
foUows: 

WsossoM^  Roxacxiow 


niANK  WmSTON  REELEiCTED  AS 
PRESIDENT  OP  CHICAGO  BOABD 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ECKHAKDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoxo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohieetion  (o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ohfectlon. 

Mr.  ANNUNZTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Prl- 
day,  Jane  18,  Mr.  Prank  M.  Whlston  was 
reelected  to  his  fourth  consecutive  1- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

His  reeleetion  is  a  well-deserved  trU>- 
ute  to  his  outstandiog  work  in  the  fleU 
of  edoeatian,  and  ft  gives  me  great 
Pleacnre  to  extend  my  heaitlest  oongrat- 
Qlations  to  Mm. 

Mr.    WMston    has    eontrftwted    his 


Frank  M.  Wtalstan  OfSmX  «amp«lgn  for 
president  of  the  Ghtea^  board  of  aducstton, 
but  he  was  eleetad  mday  to  bis  foarth  oon- 
secutlre  one-year  tems.  This  ms  a  victory 
for  the  city  rather  than  lor  Whlston. 

Our  admiration  for  Whlston.  a  72-year- 
old  real  estate  executive,  has  grown  with  his 
wHltngnesB  to  take  on  tlu  world's  tongbest 
unpaid  dvlc  Job  for  another  year,  tt  will  be 
his  aoth  jiear  on  the  board,  aad  evidently  hts 
last.  This  year  Mayor  Daley  and  the  boaid  ace 
to  seek  another  prmldcsit  whose  quallttas  can 
match  his.  The  job  won't  be  eaay. 

Whlston  has  been  a  patient,  tireless  worker 
who  has  guided  the  board  and  the  entire 
school  system  thru  some  of  Its  most  trying 
times.  He  has  been  an  exceptionally  effective 
mediator,  a  hfUUaat  admiolstrator  and  a 
strong  leader. 

By  this  time  next  year,  Whlston  will  have 
given  the  ctty  and  Ua*  aobool  board  more 
than  they  would  have  a  right  to  aak  of  any- 
one. HlB  wllliQgnass  to  give  makes  the  con- 
tribution even  more  valuable. 


OONGSRBSSUAN  niANK  ANNUNZIO 
WOUU3  PLUG  TAX  LOOPHOLES 
TO  AVOID  HOOE  FEDERAL  DEF- 
ICIT WITHOUT  IMOOMS  TAX 
RATE  INCHEASE  AlfD  CUTBACKS 
IN  HUMAN  RESOURCES  FBO- 
ORAMS 

Mr.  BCKHAKDfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
-ananhnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  HHnols  rMr.  Arnnnraio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fl- 
naneial  and  capital  maikets  are  facing 
the  frightful  prospect  of  financing  $20 
blUion  of  additional  Treasury  borrow- 
ings during  19B7.  There  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion that  OUT  money  markets  can  actual- 
ly handle  demands  of  this  magnitude. 
We  are  laced  with  ever-rising  budget 
deficits  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  These  deficits  must  be  fi- 
nanced. Furthermore,  the  borrowings  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  finance 
needed  public  projects,  plus  the  demands 


of  the  pclv&te  eeeta'  mieh  u  long-term 
eorpocate  financing,  also  must  be  met. 

It  may  nety  well  be  thstt  satlatytng 
all  of  tiiese  dwrniwdB  mny  be  BOtixm  too 
moeh  of  oar  eapttal  fonBatkm  eapad- 
ttea.  It  te  not  millkely,  ttaezefoie,  that 
later  this  year  as  tbeae  demands  are 
made  vpoo  tbemoocsr  markstc.  we  may 
be  confroDted  wtth  the  aaae  ponie  eon- 
ftttions  f oond  tax  Wan  Otreet  laat  August 
and  September  unless  aometbdng  Is  done. 
In  such  a  ease,  inteceat  xataa  will  atgain 
floar  to  new  record  Icreta,  the  ttgiiidtty 
of  oar  ffamndal  tautttotlaas  will  be  at 
tiie  varjahing  potat,  and  tbe  honsinc 
market  will  ooee  a«ain  lie  starved  flar 
funds  and  utterly  dtmurahzed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mast  finally  Caee  up 
to  the  fact  that  ours  to  a  wactlme  and 
not  a  peaeeUae  eeoncmy.  I  am  not  aug- 
gesttng  wase  and  piiee  oaBtml,  ratton- 
tng.  and  an  of  that,  but  I  am  i 
a  property  oooidlnated  flaeal  i 
tatypoograaa. 

Our  asain  probleoi  at  this  particular 
point  is  that  we  are  not  esuacMug  ade- 
quate and  proper  managenient  of  our 
economic  machine.  As  greater  and 
greater  demands  are  made  upon  ovr  pro- 
ductive capacities  both  bi  terms  of  ma- 
teriel and  finance,  ttw  strairas  of  <H>erat- 
tng  a  wartiane  eeoooaiy  wftti  "business 
as  usual"  peaeetlnie  poUdes  may  prove 
disaatrous.  We  BHBt  realiae  t^utt  we  can 
no  tanger  be  at  war  In  a  nllitaiT  sense 
skbroad  and  at  peace  tn  an  eeonomie 
aense  at  boate. 

Now  iMck  te  the  fSO  bfmon  of  Oorem- 
ment  financing  during  19ff7.  Without  a 
doubt,  if  Vtit  Ooremnent  eApecta  a  def- 
icit approaching  fM  bUHon  bi  fiscal  year 
IMS  by  spendbig  Chat  much  awie  tliaa 
tt  takes  in,  this  oxIeM  prove  highly  infla- 
tionary unless  the  monetary  auOwgitlea 
damp  down  hard  on  the  sqpply  of  new 
money.  But  If  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
cides It  must  tighten  up  on  monetary 
growth  and  reduce  demand  to  prerent 
price  increases,  then  it  wOl  be  extremely 
dltBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  finance  a 
$20  billion  deficit  without  demonlMng 
our  money,  capital,  and  mortgage  mar- 
kets and  causing  a  genuine  money  panic 
Just  as  we  had  last  August-September. 

I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  not  that  a 
tax  Increase  is  neoeseaiy  to  reduce  a 
large  deHeit,  or  to  keep  interest  rates  low 
or  to  dautiien  Inflationary  pressures.  X 
am  suggesting  Instead  titat  increased 
revalues  are  necessary  to  prevent  eco- 
ttomle  chaos,  given  tbe  demaiwls  upon 
our  economy  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Ateo,  with  iitci  cased  revenues,  we  can 
press  forward  our  vital  programs  of  hu- 
man resource  developraent  at  home  while 
supporting  the  mffltery  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. Oertalnly  we  ehouW  not  cut  vital 
nondefense  spending  any  more  than  we 
should  cut  vital  defense  expenditures. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  we  use  our 
money  creation  powers  to  meet  the  huge 
demands  of  the  Government  for  new 
borrowings.  For  instance,  by  massive 
Federal  Reserve  purchases  of  long-term 
Oovemment  bonds,  market  yleMs  on 
presoHiy  outstanding  issues  can&A  be 
brought  beSow  the  ^atntoty  4*4-i)ercent 
eelHng  so  that  the  Treasury  coiHd  float 
a  large  amount  of  long-term  bonds  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  Sales  of  sihort-teiza 
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■ecurtiles  would  reduce  the  Inflationary 
side  effects  of  such  manlve  bond  pur- 
chases. By  lengthening  the  average  ma- 
turity of  the  national  debt  the  conges- 
tion in  the  short-term  market  we  have 
recently  experienced  would  evaporate. 
Rollovers  of  maturing  Issues  would  be 
less  frequent  and  debt  management  not 
only  would  be  less  expensive  but  less  dis- 
ruptive of  our  capital  markets  and  less 
inflationary  as  well. 

But,  experience  has  taught  us  not  to 
rely  too  heavily  upon  the  monetary  au- 
thorities, because  monetary  policy  is  not 
precise,  nor  predictable,  nor  flexible,  nor 
equitable.  Recent  bond  purchases  by  the 
Fed  do  not  necessarily  Indicate  a  new 
basic  policy  but  instead  may  be  only  a 
temporary,  limited  move  toward  slightly 
more  ease  in  bond  yields  and  more  flnn- 
ness  In  Ull  and  note  yields.  Certainly  one 
cannot  attribute  to  the  purchase  of  $100 
or  $200  millions  of  bonds  an  Intention  to 
bring  mai^et  yields  down  within  the  AV4- 
peroent  rate  ceiling  to  permit  lai^e  scale 
long-term  Treasury  financing. 

And  even  assuming  the  uncertain  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  fully 
commit  the  Nation's  monetary  powers  to 
flnance  the  Vietnam  struggle  with  a  min- 
imum of  expense  and  mon^  market  dis- 
ruption, is  such  a  course  the  best  course? 
Put  another  way.  Is  borrowing  to  flnance 
a  wartime  deficit  better  public  policy 
than  tax  revenues  to  prevent  that  deficit, 
even  though  the  borrowing  can  be  ac- 
crahpllshed  at  rockbottom  interest  costs, 
without  market  disturbances  or  an  In- 
flatlonaiy  Impact?  I  think  not. 

Is  tt  not  more  equitable,  as  well  as  good 
economics,  to  use  fiscal  policy  to  flnance 
public  expenditures  as  full  employment 
is  aK>roached?  Is  not  the  only  time  when 
a  substantial  budgetary  deficit — either  In 
the  national  incomes  account  budget  or 
otherwise— becomes  desirable  is  where 
there  is  substantial  unemployment  and 
Insufficient  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices? This  is  certainly  not  the  situation 
facing  our  policymakers  today,  is  it  my 
colleagues? 

Does  not  equity  and  efficiency  require 
the  far  more  precise,  predictable  and  ef- 
fective taxation  method  to  achieve  our 
policy  goals  rather  than  massive  bor- 
rowings, endless  bond  fiotations  and  an 
exploding  national  debt  along  with  a 
high-Interest  burden  and  a  deprived 
domestic  sector?  Are  not  we  expecting 
too  much  of  monetary  policy  to  finance 
the  Vietnam  war  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest  without  Inflation  and  without 
undue  demands  upon  our  capital  mar- 
kets? Oentlemen,  we  are  asking  the  im- 
possible. Let  us  face  facts;  let  us  act  im- 
mediately to  put  this  war  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  and  remove  the  threat  of 
financial  panic  from  the  economic  scene, 
at  the  same  time  helping  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  our  socle^  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

We  financed  only  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  World  War  n  1^  taxation.  This  Is  not 
an  enviable  record.  War  should  be  made 
unprofitable  to  all,  not  Just  a  few. 
Neither  should  It  be  Inflationary.  So 
what  Is  the  best  method  to  handle  a 
threatened  deficit  requiring  raising  a 
quick  $20  bUllcm? 

My  suggestion  is  simple.  Why  borrow 
the  mcmey  at  Interest  for  future  genera- 


tions to  pay?  Cannot  we  find  a  more  fair 
and  equitable  and  less  Inflationary  means 
to  raise  the  $20  billion?  Cannot  we  even 
reduce  the  need  for  borrowings  altogeth- 
er merely  by  ellmlmtlng  wartime  budget 
deficits?  Certainly  we  can,  simply  l^ 
greater  tax  revenues.  Since  it  is  more 
equitable  and  more  efficient  to  use  fiscal 
instead  of  monetary  weapons,  then  Is  the 
6-percent  surtax  the  route  to  take?  My 
answer  to  that,  gentlemen,  is  a  firm 
"No." 

Not  only  is  the  surtax  in  part  a  regres- 
sive tax,  burdening  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  earners  more  than  the  wealthy, 
but  it  also  avoids  a  long  neglected  and 
vital  public  policy  question.  Who  will 
deny  the  equity,  efficiency  and,  most  of 
all,  the  prudence  of  putting  our  finances 
on  a  wartime  footing  at  once,  at  the 
same  time  plugging  tax  loopholes?  In- 
creased revenues  ftt>m  tax  reforms  are 
without  question  fairer  and  more  defen- 
sible than  imposing  a  6-percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  all  our  citizens. 

The  additional  annual  revenues  re- 
ceived can  finance  the  war,  avoid  deficits, 
avoid  Inflation,  avoid  money  market  dis- 
turbances, and  high-interest  rates.  These 
revenues  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  poor, 
the  ignorant  and  ttie  handicapped.  Is  it 
not  high  time,  colleagues,  that  we  set 
about  living  up  to  the  pledge  we  made  to 
the  American  public  In  enacting  the  1964 
tax  reduction  amendments  that  tax  re- 
form would  soon  follow?  May  I  suggest 
that  the  munlcb>al  and  industrial 
revenue  bond  racket,  the  oil  and  mineral 
depletion  allowance  scandal,  tax  exempt 
foundation  abuses,  and  other  tax  gim- 
micks and  special  privilege  loopholes  once 
and  for  all  be  removed  from  our  tax 
laws? 

If  we  act  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion we  can  flnance  this  war  without  the 
6-percent  surtax,  or  any  tax  rate  increase 
at  aU,  and  without  massive  Treasury 
borrowings  which  push  the  national  debt 
closer  and  closer  to  $400  billion  and 
debt  interest  costs  to  $20  billion  a  year, 
squeezing  out  himian  programs  from  re- 
ceiving the  increased  financial  support 
they  deserve.  Needless  to  say,  if  my  ad- 
vice is  followed,  it  will  be  wholly  \m- 
necessary  to  Increase  the  debt  limit. 

But  whatever  roate  we  take,  the  more 
equitable  or  the  less  equitable,  the  die 
must  soon  be  cast  because  we  are  nmnlng 
out  of  time,  and  failure  to  be  prepared 
will  be  catastrophic.  I  fervently  hope  that 
administration  policymakers  will  heed 
my  words. 

URBAN  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS 
PRAISE  PRESIDENT'S  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  proposal  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  received  much  comment.  Unfortu- 


nately, much  of  the  comment  has  not 
dealt  with  the  substance  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan. 

The  most  thorough  study  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Royce  Hanson  and  Mr.  Henry  Bain,  the 
president  and  senior  associate,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies.  The  Washington 
center  is  a  research  organization  which 
studies  problems  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

Dr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Bain  are  knowl- 
edgable  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  aware  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  that  goverrunent.  Their 
analysis  is  a  careful,  objective  statement. 

They  urge  that  the  reorganization  plan 
not  be  oversold,  and  that  there  is  much 
that  It  fails  to  do.  However,  their  overall 
conclusion  Is  that  the  plan  should  be 
supported.  To  quote  from  their  conclu- 
sion: 

On  balance.  It  would  appear  that  the  Re- 
organization Plan  constitutes  a  ■ubstantlal 
Improvement  In  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  From  the  pomt  of  view 
of  the  Congress,  It  should  provide  a  far  more 
effective  administration  of  the  laws  and  poli- 
cies set  by  the  national  legislature  for  the 
Federal  city. 

I  include  their  analysis  as  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

Tnw    CoMinssioNm    Am   Th«    Cotincil 
(An  analysis  of  the  President's  reorganization 

plan  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,   by  Royce   Hanson  and  Henry 

Bain) 

rOBZWOBD 

On  June  8.  1067.  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies  conducted  a  seminar 
on  the  President's  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3 
of  1907:  "To  Provide  a  Better  Oovemment 
for  the  Citizens  of  the  Natlon'i  Capital."  Thli 
paper,  presented  at  the  seminar,  is  the  first 
In  a  projected  series  on  the  govenunental 
problems  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

The  authors  have  tried  to  do  tliree  things: 
( 1 )  To  provide  a  general  framework  and  na- 
tional perspective  within  which  to  cusess  the 
Reorganization  Plan;  (3)  To  describe  the 
most  salient  features  of  the  plan  and  evaluate 
their  probable  Impact  on  the  governance  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (3)  To  discuss 
some  implications  of  the  plan. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  report  will  assist 
citizens  and  public  officials  concerned  with 
this  proposal  to  understand  more  fully  Its 
significance  for  the  city. 

I.     THZ     CHANGINO      RTQimKlCXNTS     OV     UKEAN 
COVXSNlfKITT 

From  routine  adminiatration  to  the  com- 
plexities of  today 

Urban  government  in  recent  years  has 
undergone  a  profound  change  In  approach. 
Not  long  ago,  the  functions  erf  urban  gov- 
ernment were  aasiuned  to  be  routine  in 
nature,  requiring  simply  honesty,  efficiency, 
and  economy.  The  decisions  to  be  made  by 
city  officials  were  regarded  as  technical 
rather  than  political,  and  It  was  often 
asserted  that  there  is  no  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican way  to  buUd  a  sewer  or  pave  a 
street. 

But  the  key  problems  of  urban  govern- 
ment today,  are  not  routine.  Some,  such  as 
the  problems  of  dvll  rights,  are  very  dra- 
matic. Many,  such  as  poverty,  are  also  quite 
complex  and  frequently  reqvUre  Involved  or- 
ganizational relationships.  Today's  urban  Is- 
sues Involve  Intensely  debated  social  and 
political  questions.  The  organizational  prob- 
lems that  are  associated  with  mounting  a 
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successful  attack  on  crime  and  vlolenoe 
reach  far  beyond  administration  of  the 
police  department.  Difficult  economic  prob- 
lems are  encountered  In  formulating  a  vi- 
able housing  program.  A  youth  services  pro- 
gram raises  a  multitude  of  complex  issues, 
ranging  from  problems  of  mental  health  and 
social  psychology  through  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  machinery  and  administra- 
tion of  the  courts.  Within  the  past  year  the 
Model  Cities  program  has  iinderscored  the 
need  to  find  mechanisms  to  mobilize  almost 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  city,  public  and 
private,  and  to  concentrate  them  on  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  city.  None  of  these  are 
routine  problems.  They  are  not  the  kind  of 
problems  that  can  be  neatly  subdivided  into 
line  departments  over  which  apolitical  ad- 
ministrators can  be  placed  and  told  to  go 
out  and  do  good  to  the  citizens  and  to  the 
city.  They  are  problems  that  require  high 
level  decisions  and  a  great  deal  of  organiza- 
tional sophistication.  To  meet  these  kinds  of 
problems,  urban  governments  Increasingly 
have  recognized  that  they  must  posssess  a 
governmental  system  that  has  certain  at- 
tributes which  the  traditional  systems  have 
not  had. 

The  need  for  leadership 
One  of  these  attributes  Is  leadership — po- 
litical leadership,  executive  leadership,  and 
administrative  leadership.  One  of  the  func- 
tions of  political  leadership  is  to  synthesize 
the  "community  Interest";  to  provide  some 
point,  some  person,  who  has  as  his  function 
stating  the  Interest  of  the  community  and 
attempting  to  persuade  his  and  other  com- 
munities that  their  interests  coincide. 

Executive  leadership  essentially  involves 
the  Initiation  of  public  policy.  This  role 
carries  with  it  the  need  for  all  the  staff  sup- 
port and  organizational  authority  necessary 
In  a  complex  and  technological  age  to  de- 
velop policy  suggestions  that  are  feasible  and 
practical.  And  administrative  leadership  in- 
volves organizational  and  program  direction, 
including  the  abUlty  to  find,  recruit,  inspire 
and  lead  a  staff,  and  the  ability  to  control 
Its  activities. 

The  problem  of  responsibility 
With  leadership  comes  the  requirement  for 
responsibility,  because  with  leadership  comes 
power.  TTiere  needs  to  be,  in  a  modern  city. 
«  focal  point  for  the  poUUcal  oversight  of 
those  who  are  making  the  decisions,  and 
there  needs  to  be  a  focus  for  the  people  of 
the  oommunlty.  to  which  they  can  apply 
pressure  In  order  to  obtain  responses  to  their 
needs. 

Program  management 
Effective  program  management  Is  clearly 
Implied  by  all  the  urban  problems  that  were 
mentioned  above;  especially  for  new  pro- 
grams such  as  Model  Cities  and  antlpoverty, 
crime  control,  and  youth  services.  Fiscal  pol- 
icy U  increasingly  becoming  the  basic  mana- 
gerial tool  through  which  many  of  the  other 
policies  of  the  city  can  be  pursued.  And 
adequate  fl«cal  control  requires  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  program  management  In  a 
unified  administrative  system. 

Intergovernmental  representation 
One  of  the  new  attributes  of  urban  gov- 
ernment is  the  provision  of  intergovern- 
mental representation.  This  means  that 
someone  in  the  city  has  to  l)e  responsible  for 
negotiaUng  with  regional  agencies,  with  other 
governments  In  the  region,  with  federal  agen- 
oee  for  the  city's  fair  share  of  whatever 
«aerai  program  grants  are  available,  and 
with  Congress.  Congressional  Committees, 
»nd  staffs  In  order  to  obtain  recognition  of 
that  city's  Interests  on  Capitol  Hill.  (Most 
of  these  needs  are  exacerbated  by  the  con- 
dlUon  of  the  District  of  ColumMa.) 

Representation  of  interests 
finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  representa- 
tion of  the  various  Interests  or  group*  wlilch 


exist  wltlim  tiM  dty  itself.  Not  only  must 
diverse  Interests  be  represented,  but  the 
modem  dty  requires  some  political  system 
that  makes  It  poaalble  to  manage  the  in- 
evitable conflict  among  various  groups  and 
Interests  that  compose  the  city.  With  the 
ability  to  manage  oonfUct  comes  the  need 
to  legitimatize  the  decisions  that  finally  are 
made  so  that  those  who  are  affected  by  them 
can  accede  to  them,  if  not  gracefully,  at 
least  In  the  understanding  that  they  were 
made  properly. 

Modem  management  requirement 
In  1963,  the  State  of  New  York  established 
a  temporary  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  strengthening  the  structure 
of  government  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
commission  reported  that — 

"As  social  and  economic  units,  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  country  have 
outgrown  the  organization  of  their  govern- 
ments. Governmental  structures  designed  for 
a  different  day  and  a  different  set  of  prob- 
lems have  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  population  that  has  multiplied 
rapidly  and  spread  far  beyond  the  bcK-ders  of 
the  original  cities.  Constitutional  and  other 
legal  strictures  imposed  In  a  predominantly 
rural  era  restrict  the  abUlty  of  the  cities  to 
respond  effectively  to  new  conditions.  Ad- 
ministrative machinery  designed  to  serve  a 
relatively  small  commimity  has  been  patched 
and  repaired  and  expanded  piecemeal  to  per- 
form many  new  services  for  a  population 
that  expects  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  wel- 
fare and  service  activities.  Consequently, 
throughout  the  country,  the  large  cities  have 
been  In  varying  states  of  crisis  and  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  response  to  the  crisis." 

The  Commission  recommended  a  full  re- 
organization of  the  city  government, 
strengthening  the  mayor's  office,  and  a  cen- 
tralization of  the  direction  of  government  in 
the  office  of  the  mayor. 

When  John  Lindsay  was  elected  mayor  in 
1966.  he  established  a  new  task  force  to  look 
at  the  structure  of  government,  and  his  task 
force  said: 

"If  a  modem  city  is  to  be  governable  It 
must  possess  three  crucial  assets: 

"1.  The  wUl  to  act; 

"2.  The  necessary  human  and  monetary  re- 
sources; and 

"3.  The  administrative  machinery  to  bring 
the  first  two  assets  to  bear  on  its  problems. 

"The  increasing  complexity  of  modem  ur- 
ban problems  calls  for  more  Imaginative  and 
creative  development  of  policies,  and  this  in 
turn  requires  more  sophisticated  tools  of 
government  to  formulate  and  execute  those 
policies  in  a  coordinated,  effective  manner." 

Similar  comments  have  been  made  by  ur- 
ban study  conunissions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment in  its  recent  report  on  moderniz- 
ing urban  government. 

These,  then,  are  the  attributes  we  now  see 
as  required  In  a  modem  urban  government. 
How  have  cities  responded? 

n.    A     NATIONAL     PEBSPECTIVB     ON     TKEND8     IN 
UKBAN    COVESNMENT 

We  can  better  understand  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  and  all  of  its  ImpUcations  If  we 
look  at  it  m  the  perspective  of  the  national 
trends  in  the  top-level  organization  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  larger  cities.  Three  trends  are 
worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  trend  toward  home  rule 
First,  there  is  certainly  a  trend,  indeed  a 
drive  by  the  cities,  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  home  rule.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
home  rule  means  two  things.  Umquely  here. 
It  means  electing  the  city's  governing  officials. 
But  it  also  means,  not  uniquely  but  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  cities,  giving  the  local 
government  a  broad  grant  of  power  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  city  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people,  without  requiring  local 
officials  to  go  to  the  next  higher  level  of  gov- 


ernment every  time  they  want  to  paas  a  new 
kind  of  ordinance,  to  borrow  some  money,  to 
reorganize  the  municipal  departments,  or  to 
perform  any  of  a  host  of  other  govmimental 
acts.  In  Washington,  that  next  higher  level 
of  government  Is  the  Federal  government, 
while  of  course  everywhere  else  it  is  In  the 
state. 

While  Washington  has  less  home  rule  than 
any  other  American  city,  there  are  many 
other  cities  whose  top  officials  are  seriously 
handicai^>ed  by  having  to  work  within  a  very 
limited  grant  of  municipal  powers  and  to  seek 
piecemeal  extensions  of  those  powers  from 
an  imsympathetlc  state  legislature.  They 
often  find  themselves  frustrated  by  an  al- 
liance of  rural  and  smaU  town  legislators 
with  those  Interests  in  the  city  that  are  hos- 
tile to  a  more  vigorous  local  government. 
When  seen  in  this  perspective,  the  status  of 
Washington's  local  government  may  not  be 
quite  as  unique  as  we  sometimes  thinJc.  For 
an  example  of  another  city  that  suffers  from 
a  limited  grant  of  home  rule,  we  can  look  to 
the  largest  of  all  American  ciUee  New  York, 
and  note  the  difficulties  under  which  its 
progressive  mayor,  John  V.  Lindsay,  works, 
because  of  the  need  constantly  to  go  to  Al- 
bany to  secure  additional  powers  needed  to 
govern  that  most  difficult  of  all  dtlee,  or  to 
fight  off  restraints  proposed  at  Albany. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clearly  discernible 
trend  toward  the  granting  of  more  home  rule 
to  the  cities.  In  some  states  this  has  taken 
the  form  of  statewide  municipal  home  rule 
legislation,  while  In  some  of  the  largest  cities. 
It  is  to  be  seen  In  the  terms  of  new  city 
charters. 

The  trend  toward  separation  of  executive  and 
legislative  functions 
There  Is  also  a  trend  toward  the  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions. Just  as  these  are  separated  in  the  Fed- 
eral   and    the   state   governments;    and   the 
transfer  of  executive  functions  from  a  com- 
mission or  council  to  a  single  chief  executive. 
This  is  a  very  clear  trend.  It  is  true  that  there 
Is  a  steady  Increase  in  the  number  of  mu- 
nicipalities that  have  the  council-manager 
form  of  government,  In  which  the  city  coun- 
cil is  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative 
body  and  the  manager  is  limited  to  pxirely 
administrative  functions.  But  this  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  munici- 
palities is  increasing,  and  almost  all  of  the 
new    cities   and    towns    are   small   ones,    for 
which  the  council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  perhaps  most  appropriate.  The  other 
form  of  city  government  In  which  there  is  no 
chief  executive  Is  the  so-called  commission 
form,  in  which  the  executive  functions  are 
not  only  vested  In  the  legislative  body,  but 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  sev- 
eral city  departments  Is  divided  among  the 
commission  members.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  in  ill  repute  for  close  to  half 
a  century,  and  is  weU  along  on  the  roe^l  to 
extinction,  pspecially  in  the  larger  dtlea. 
The  trend  toioard  unified  city  governments 
Finally,  there  is  a  trend  toward  a  more 
unified  city  government.  In  which  the  mayor 
and  the  council,  acting  as  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government,  have  fuU 
charge  of  almost  all  of  the  functions  and 
agencies   of   local   government,   rather   than 
having  to  contend  with  a  host  of  independ- 
ent or  quasi-independent  boards  and  com- 
missions. This  Is  quite  a  change  from  the 
old  days  when  even  such  a  funcUon  as  law 
enforcement,  for  example,  was  often  vested 
in  a  board  of  police  commissioners.  That  is 
rare  now.  but  a  few  functions  are  still  gen- 
erally separate. 

The  local  Judiciary,  of  course,  is  independ- 
ent In  our  system  of  separation  of  powers. 
In  some  states,  a  few  executive  ftinctlons  are 
vested  in  judges,  but  the  trend  Is  probably 
away  from  this  sort  of  thing.  The  pubUc 
school  system  Is  almost  universally  orga- 
nized separately.  In  many  cltlea,  the  planning 
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function,  publle  lu>ualng.  urban  renewal, 
and  a  few  other  functions  are  In  tbe  >">"'i^ 
of  quaal-lndep«ul«nt  public  »y»r(<-iffl  But, 
acroM  tZie  country  we  can  see  a  trend  away 
from  tbe  Independent  park  boards,  library 
boards,  and  sanitary  oonunlsslons,  and  to- 
ward placing  these  functions  In  the  main 
•tream  of  city  govemment. 

As  we  eramlue  tbe  President's  Beoiganl- 
aatlon  Plan.  It  wlU  be  InstructlTe  to  note 
how  lar  It  takes  us  along  the  road  Indicated 
by  these  three  trends,  aU  or  which  are  gen- 
eraUy  regarded  as  desirable  by  students  of 
municipal  government,  and  also  to  note 
what  parts  of  the  task  of  organizational 
reform  are  still  left  untouched  by  this  plan. 

in.   HOW   THE   DIBIBICT    Or   OOLUXBIA  IS 

raB8orn.T  covxamo 
Prom  this  general  dlaeusslon  of  attributes 
that  are  beginning  to  emerge  In  local  gov- 
ernment, and  tbe  national  trends  In  urban 
governmental  ovganlaatlons,  we  now  move 
to  a  brief  description  of  same  of  tbe  princi- 
pal chaiaeterlstlcB  of  the  present  syatem  of 
government  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Que  eoold  argue  farcOdy  that  If  the  present 
■yatSBrx  works  wen,  then  there  Is  no  pckrtlcu- 
lar  reason  for  reorganizing  It  On  the  other 
band.  If  It  aecms  to  have  some  lnhei«nt 
dUBculttes.  then  there  la  probably  a  need 
for  reorganlaatton.  Then  the  central  quea- 
tlon  remaining  will  be  whether  tbe  organiza- 
tion propoaed  by  the  President  Is  appropriate 
to  meet  the  problems  that  have  been 
identtned. 

loe*  o/  a  general  government 
First  of  all,  the  District  of  Columbia  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  general  government. 
Bather,  It  la  governed  by  several  groups  of 
agencies,  some  local  and  some  federal.  TTiere 
la  no  single  head  of  local  government  in  tbe 
Olstrlet  of  Columbia.  Tbe  Board  of  Oommls- 
■loneia  la  tha  mroat  prominent  of  the  several 
governmental  groups  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  the  elty.  The  Oommlssloneis  have  ordi- 
nance powers  aa  a  board,  and  the  Engineer 
Commlsalon  baa  some  duties  which  are  as- 
signed qiMclflcally  to  him  by  statutes,  such  as 
repieaantatton  of  the  city  on  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

The  Engineer  CommUsUmer 
The  kay  to  the  longevity  of  the  commis- 
sioner system  in  Washington,  as  contrasted 
with  Its  demise  In  an  of  the  other  major 
dtlea  of  the  country.  Is  the  ofSoe  of  Engineer 
Commissioner.  Its  functions  have  grown  sub- 
■tantlaUy  since  1874  when  it  was  first  estab- 
Ilahed.  The  District  of  Columbia  budget  In- 
dlcatee  Ihat  about  half  of  aU  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  District  Coin  m  1  mil  oners  Is  spent 
by  departments  directly  supervised  by 
the  Engineer  CommlSBloner.  One  former 
Commlasloner.  commenting  on  this  xmlque 
oOc*.  aatd  that  District  government  Is  not 
divided  Into  thirds,  but  Into  sixths,  with  the 
Engineer  oommlsslonar  having  four-sixths 
and  each  of  the  two  civilians  having  one- 
Btxtb  of  the  government. 

The  Engineer  OommlaslonerB  as  a  group 
Java  been  very  effective  in  dealing  with  their 
area  of  aupervlslon.  ICoat  of  them  concede, 
however,  that  tbeir  area  of  least  eireetlve- 
aaas  la  In  thoae  fields  that  require  partlcu- 
lazty  Intenalve  eommimlty  relations.  It 
tfumld  b«  obaamd  ttiat  theae  are  Incraaslng 
la  anmber. 

Kffect  of  the  Engineer  CommUsUmer  on  the 
wystem 

Tbe  olatenoe  <A  tbe  Engineer  CommU- 
■toner  aaniraa  that  a  third  of  tbe  Board  la 
driven  toward  Insulation  from  the  reat.  The 
Engineer  Commissioner,  based  on  hla  back- 
ground and  position,  is  In  a  dUferent  career 
hierarchy,  and  In  no  position  really  to  In- 
trude Into  tbe  anaa  of  social  policy.  There 
haa  bean  soma  change  in  this  lately,  but,  as 
a  general  matter.  Engineer  Commlaalonars 
tend  no*  to  involve  themselves  deeply  and 
Intimately  In  aodal  problema  of  the  city. 
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By  the  earns  tokan  the  two  civilian  Cosn- 
mlsBloners  are  In  a  poor  pooltlan  to  intrude 
Into  the  Public  Wo^ks  rinmain  of  the  Engi- 
neer Commlasloner,  whatever  the  implica- 
tions of  public  works  projects  for  areas 
which  they  may  supervise,  because  after  all. 
the  engineer  U  the  expert  on  the  board.  In 
practice,  this  prevents  tbe  Commission  aa  a 
whole  from  functioning  as  a  whole  body,  to 
review  and  develop  general  policy  for  the 
entire  government,  either  In  setUng  prior- 
ities, or  In  developing  and  maintaining  cen- 
tral management  and  central  management 
control. 

The  civiUan  oommUaUmer* 
The  two  civilian  commissioners  normally 
come  from  a  relatively  narrow  segment  of 
the  commumty,  especially  If  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  breadth  of  constituency  or 
cUentele  support  that  an  elected  municipal 
executive,  or  even  an  elected  commissioner 
might  have.  Thus,  with  only  two  commis- 
sioners to  choose  In  a  no-electlon  system  the 
kinds  of  Interest  that  It  Is  possible  to  repre- 
sent In  the  city  government  are  conse- 
quently rather  severely  restricted. 

There  Is  also  serious  damage  done  by  a 
poUtlcal  process  which  makes  It  virtually 
Impossible  for  people  to  aspire  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  Dtetrict  of  Columbia.  Re- 
cruiting commissioners  for  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  difficult.  In  the  past  few  years  few 
have  actively  sought  the  Job.  Some  ap- 
pointees have  been  virtually  dragooned  Into 
serving  as  a  District  Commissioner.  The  Job, 
by  nearly  uniform  account,  is  one  to  which 
men  do  not  aspire.  In  part  because  there  is 
vlrtxially  no  way  to  aspire  to  it.  There  Is  no 
process  In  the  city  which  helps  train  men 
and  women  to  assume  the  top  Job  at  some 
point,  because  there  are  no  other  Important 
political  offices  or  roles  in  local  government. 
More  so  than  other  cities,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  governed  by  chance. 

The  CommlasloneBB  are  responsible  to  the 
President.  They  are  also  responsible,  at  least 
politically,  to  the  Coogreas.  They  are  morally 
responsible  to  the  dty.  And  they  are  orga- 
nizaUonally  responsible  for  and  to  the 
biveaucracles  which  they  supervise.  The  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  are  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  poUtlcal  life  in  the  United  States. 
This  can  be  said  without  reflection  on  the 
able  men  who  have  held  these  frustrating 
poets.  It  Is  simply  a  structural  circumstance 
reaultlng  from  the  requirement  that  they 
confront  Congress  without  a  constituency, 
and  without  really  being  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administration.  In  some  instances  they 
lack  the  ability  to  speak  for  the  government 
that  they  attempt  to  represent.  They  are  not 
as  strong  as  a  mayor  to  speaking  for  his 
city,  nor  are  they  aa  strong  as  a  msmager 
normally  la  when  speaking  for  his  dty,  for 
It  can  be  assiuned  that  having  been  hired 
by  the  ooxmcU  be  speaks  with  the  authority 
and  support  of  the  council. 

No  one  apeaka  for  the  whole  city 
The  upshot  of  the  system  Is  that  there  is 
no  one  to  speak  for  the  city  as  a  whole  or 
even  for  aU  the  agebdee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  And  even  with  fiill 
prealdenttal  harking  and  the  atrong  support 
of  groups  In  the  dty,  the  Conunlsaloners  are 
not  organized  In  a  manner  to  determine 
effectively  the  Interests  of  the  dty  or  eepouee 
them.  The  OommlsalaBi  system  here  has  moat 
of  the  classic  agonlM  of  the  commlsslaner 
system,  plus  a  few  additional  ones  of  its  own 
produced  by  the  absence  of  elections  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner. 
Specialization  and  diffusion 
The  Commliialonem  were  virtually  un- 
touched by  the  Beorganizatlon  Plan  of  196a 
which  did  a  great  deal  ax  reorganlxtog  DIs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  agendea  and  established 
the  Department  of  Oeneral  Administration. 
They  still  tend  to  specialize  in  aegmenta  of 
the  government  and  do  not  toterfere  to  the 
segmenta  of  the  othar  oommlsslonera.  And 


aome  functions,  such  as  schools,  libraries  and 
recreation  are,  at  least,  quasl-todependently 
administered  if  not  thoroughly  independent- 
ly administered.  In  addition,  there  are  a  num- 
her  of  Federal  spedal  purpose  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commls. 
alon.  The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and 
tbe  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
which  are  organizationally,  and  to  some  in- 
stances, financially,  todependent  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

To  Increase  the  difficulties  of  dittxision,  the 
dvlllan  commissioners  have  not  been 
equipped  with  the  necessary  supportive  staff 
to  supervise  their  own  segments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  potot  that  is  very  Instructive  U 
that  compared  with  political  leadership  m 
other  local  governments  of  the  country,  turn- 
over at  the  top  la  very  frequent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Public  Works  leadership 
changes  automatically  every  three  years,  and 
It  is  rare  for  a  dvlllan  commissioner  to  serve 
longer  than  six  years.  Normally,  both  mayors 
and  professional  public  works  directors  serve 
substantially  longer  than  that. 

The  President  of  the  Board 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners la  not  really  first  among  equals.  He 
tradlUonaUy    heads    the    pubUc    safety  de- 
partments because  theae  departments  tended 
to  run  themselves,  leaving  him  free  for  many 
of  the  ceremonial  functions  of  bis  office.  The 
person  who  assumes  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  may  ftod  that  he  then  baa  less  sd- 
mtolstrative  power   to  District  government 
than    before    be    became    Prealdent    of   the 
Board  of  Commlsslonera,  because  he  has  t 
narrower  range  of  direct  supervisorial  power 
than  he  had  before,  and  a  more  restricted 
operational  Jurisdiction.  The  Prealdent  of  tbe 
Board,   for  Instance,  cannot  direct  the  De- 
partment of  General  Administration  or  the 
Corporation   Counsel   independently  of  the 
Board.  He  may  not  assign  dutlea  to  the  other 
Commlsaloners  without  their  consent.  He  hM 
no  staff  assistant  on  matters  over  which  the 
entire  Board  has  control,  such  as  the  Offlcc 
of  Urban  Renewal.  He  can  speak  to  a  limited 
fashion  for  the  Board  In  regional  affairs,  but 
to  practice  the  Engineer  Commissioner  has 
been  more  potent  In  regional  affairs  because 
bis  office  has  more  to  offer  In  terms  of  re- 
gional   resources — partlculariy    In    highways 
and  sewers.  The  Department  of  Oeneral  Ad- 
ministration  and   the   Corporation   Counsel 
are  under  the  whole  Board  but  do  not  w«»t 
for  specific  members  of  It.  For  many  yean 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  office  was  a  sort 
of  Independent  regiilatory  force  operating  In 
a  much  different  relationship  to  the  Com- 
mlsaloners than  a  mayor  and  his  solicitor 
normally  would  enjoy,  or  than  a  dty  cotmdl 
and  Its  attorney  might  develop. 
The  Department  of  General  Administration 
The  Department  of  Oeneral  Administra- 
tion has  fallen  short  of  its  promise  in  the 
Beorganizatlon  Plan  of  1962,  due  to  Its  lack 
of  direct  managerial  power  over  the  vaulous 
departments  of  the  government.  It  Is  not  an 
extension  of  the  pollUcal  leadership  of  the 
city  as  are  the  chief  administrative  officers 
of  cltlee  like  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 
or  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  The  Di- 
rector of  General  Administration  cannot  re- 
quire the  ooordtoatlon  of  agenclea  that  op- 
erate or  report  directly  to  separate  Commls- 
aloners. No  better  Illustration  of  this  exists 
than  the  recent  controversy  between  the  De- 
partm«nt    of   Oeneral    AdmtolstraUon   and 
subordinates  of  the  Engtoeer  Commissioner 
over  the  development  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  application,  and  tbe  still  unresolved 
controversy  as  to  actually  who  is  to  direct 
the  planning  and  execution  of  tbe  Model 
Neighborhoods  program.  The  Commisslonen 
tend    to    Insulate    their    departments    from 
elective  managerial  control  by  the  Board  or 
by  tbe  Department  of  Oeneral  Administra- 
tion, acting  as  the  agent  of  tbe  Board.  It  and 
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the  Corporation  Counsel  are  sometimes  to 
the  position  of  working  for  everybody  and 
consequently  for  no  one.  They  serve  neither 
as  a  delegated  manager  might  nor  as  a  con- 
fidential and  trusted  professional  adviser  to, 
and  administrative  extension  of,  the  chief 
executive  or  of  tbe  city. 

A  summary  assessment 
In  conclusion,  It  would  appear  that  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Is  disorganized.  It  Is 
politically  and  legally  inferior  as  a  municipal 
corporation.  It  tends  to  be  undirected.  It  Is 
divided  against  itself  in  executive  affairs. 
Coordination  and  management  are  Impaired 
by  the  very  structure  of  tbe  government. 
This  leads  to  a  drive  toward  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  and  secrecy  as  a 
method  of  achlevtog  unanimity.  Unanimity 
ts  a  virtual  necessity  In  a  three-man  board  if 
relations  with  Congress  are  to  be  regular. 
But  In  some  cases,  reachtog  a  unanimous  de- 
cision means  postponing  the  decision  for 
what  appears  to  be  an  almost  Interminable 
period  of  time,  and  a  failure  to  explore  alter- 
natives publicly. 

In  addition,  the  system  Is  unable  to  assess 
Its  own  performance  because  there  Is  no 
separation  between  the  executive  functions 
of  the  government  and  an  independent  legis- 
lative or  rule-making  body  which  does  not 
have  a  vested  Interest  to  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  the  city,  and  Is  by  that 
token  in  a  better  position  to  make  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  performance  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

IV.   THE    BEOBCANIZATION    PUiN 

The  1>aaic  issue 

It  Is  possible  to  describe  tbe  fundamental 
features  of  tbe  Reorgttolzatlon  Plan  In  a 
single  sentence.  This  might  be  helpful,  since 
a  very  simple  and  readily  understandable 
description  can  help  prevent  obfuscatlon  of 
the  central  issues  by  those  who  might  say 
that  it  Is  all  much  too  complex  to  under- 
stand without  prolonged  study.  It  is  true 
that  the  reorganization  document  Is  a 
lengthy  one,  but  the  plan  simply  does  this: 
It  replaces  the  Board  of  Commissioners  with 
a  single  Commissioner  and  a  nine-member 
Council;  and  it  redistributes  the  functions 
of  the  Board,  giving  executive  functions  to 
the  Commissioner  and  legialative  functions 
to  the  Council.  The  rest  of  the  plan  Is  de- 
voted largely  to  filling  In  the  flesh  on  that 
skeleton — providing  for  an  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  Bjjecifjrlng  how  the  new  pub- 
lic offlclals  shall  be  appointed,  and  how  much 
they  shall  be  paid,  and  so  forth. 

Two  qualifications  may  be  made.  When 
we  refer  to  legislative  functions,  we  use  that 
term  in  the  limited  sense  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  presently  has  ever  had 
legislative  functions.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Board  does  exercise  such  functions  In 
the  sense  that  American  city  councils  gen- 
erally exercise  them — that  Is,  Its  ordinance- 
maktog  and  regulatory  dutlea  constitute 
legislative  functions  at  the  local  level  of 
government.  A  further  qualification  would 
be  that  a  few  of  the  432  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  that  are  transferred  to  the 
Council  may  be  more  executive  than  legis- 
lative in  nature.  For  example,  one  of  those 
powers  Is  the  ceremonial  representation  of 
the  city  government — a  function  which  is 
usually  performed  by  mayors  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  these  minor  qualifications,  our  one 
sentence    describes    the    basic    policy    issue 
presented  by  the  Reorganization  Plan. 
The  end  of  the  commission  system 

Perhaps  the  largest  contribution  of  the 
plan  Is  the  abolition  of  the  commission  form 
of  government.  This  form  was  once  quite 
popular— It  was  really  a  fad.  No  dty  of  any 
size  has  adopted  It  In  many  years,  and  many 
cities  have  abandoned  it.  The  central  fault 
of  this  form  la  that  It  divides  among  several 
Persoiu  responslbUlty  for  functions  that  are 


closely  totertwlned.  so  that  to  order  to  ac- 
complish anything  that  la  large  or  complete 
endless  negotiations  must  be  carried  on  be- 
tween persons  of  eq\ial  status,  who  have  no 
superior  to  resolve  differences  among  them. 
So  when  we  say,  for  example,  that  a  city 
needs  not  only  physical  renewal  but  thor- 
oughly Integrated  physical  and  social  re- 
newal, we  immediately  find  that  renewal 
requires  cooperation  between  departments 
that  are  under  two  or  more  commissioners. 
Lacking  a  chief  executive  to  resolve  their 
differences,  we  find  that  the  decisions  sim- 
ply do  not  get  made. 

to  Portland,  Oregon,  which  Is  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  any  size  that  still  has  this  form, 
a  very  thorough  study  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  local  bustoessmen 
and  community  leaders,  urging  that  Port- 
land get  rid  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Their  appraisal  of  It  Is  not  toap- 
propriate  for  Washington  : 

"The  central  weakness  in  Portland's  city 
government  stems  from  the  diffusion  of  the 
management  Job  among  five  co-equal  com- 
mlBsioner-admlnlstrators.  who  at  the  same 
time  collectively  make  up  the  legislative 
body.  This  legislative  function,  in  turn  Is 
weakened  by  the  confusion  of  the  desirable 
over-all  policy  viewpoint  with  particular  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  and  interests." 

The  commission  form  has  several  other 
faults.  It  tends  to  secrecy  in  decision  mak- 
ing, since  there  is  no  separate  body  of  legis- 
lators to  raise  questions  and  force  executives 
to  Justify  their  policies.  It  tends  to  become 
bogged  down  in  trivialities,  since  a  great 
many  matters,  including  many  of  small  im- 
portance, must  be  decided  by  the  whole  com- 
mission rather  than  a  single  offidal.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  seek  una- 
nimity of  decision,  which  gives  each  com- 
mission member  an  Informal  veto  over  the 
whole  range  of  municipal  policies  and  gives 
the  city  a  "lowest  common  denomtoator" 
program. 

Executive  leadership 
The  plan  does  a  number  of  things  that 
relate  to  the  general  needs  and  national 
trends  discussed  above.  It  does  provide  an 
executive  leader  for  the  government — a  po- 
Utlcal leader,  an  executive  leader  and  an  ad- 
ministrative leader.  It  does,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  council,  provide  a  train- 
ing ground  for  the  future  leaders  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Coundl  Presidency,  for  instance, 
appears  to  have  a  high  potential  as  a  place 
for  a  community  leader  to  emerge.  It  does 
focus  executive  responsibility,  leading  to  the 
Prealdent,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  com- 
munity, to  addition,  it  establishes  alterna- 
tive avenuee  of  access  to  the  city  goverrmient 
through  the  councU  as  well  as  through  the 
executive. 

Framework  for  program  management 
It  provides  a  better  framework  for  program 
management.  It  would  seem  that  it  provides 
a  framework  to  which  decisions  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  made  to  a  timely  fashion  and  to 
which  It  is  possible  at  least  to  know  why 
decisions  have  not  been  made  If  that  is  the 
case. 

The  Reorganization  Plan,  by  reinstating 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  reorganize,  does 
make  It  possible  for  the  chief  executive  to 
achieve  his  organizational  objectives — to  re- 
group departments,  to  transfer  functions.  If 
he  is  going  to  undertake  a  youth  services 
program,  or  a  concentrated  antl-crtme  pro- 
gram. It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  set  up 
the  organizational  structure  necessary  to  ad- 
minister It. 

Intergovernmental  representation 
The  reorganization  also  creates  an  otOce  of 
considerably  greater  prestige  In  the  new 
Commissioner  than  In  the  present  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  utility  of  this  prestige 
can  be  found  In  several  areas,  particularly  in 
totergovernmental    problems,    by    Increasing 


the  authority  of  the  Conmilssloner  to  speak 
for  emd  commit  his  admtolstratlon  to  re- 
gional matters.  It  should  Improve  the  access 
of  the  District  government  to  tbe  White 
House.  In  fact,  to  recruittog  a  Commlaslon- 
er, It  would  almost  be  necessary  to  assiure 
him  of  a  higher  degree  of  access  to  the  White 
House  than  has  been  the  case  to  the  past  few 
years.  Thus  he  would  be  able  to  speak  with 
greater  authority  In  representing  dty  Inter- 
ests and  Administration  Interests  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  past  few  years,  the  weakness  of 
the  Commission  system  has  meant  that  many 
of  the  Judgemental  problems  about  the  city 
have  gravitated  to  the  President's  Advisor 
for  National  Capital  Affairs.  The  new  office  of 
single  Commissioner  should  provide  a  means 
of  returning  those  decisions  to  the  dty  gov- 
ernment. 

Representation 
There  can  be  no  pretense,- of  course,  that 
tbe  Reorganization  Plan  provides  a  system 
of  elections  or  anything  resembling  self-gov- 
eriunent.  It  does  not.  What  It  does  provide 
Is  a  Council  which  can  be  the  basis  for  a 
more  broadly  representative  government 
than  tbe  present  system  provides.  This  some- 
what representative  body  will  have  official 
standing  In  local  policymaking  processes,  as 
contrasted  with  the  advisory  councils  which 
now  exist,  annually  proliferate,  and  have  no 
real  governmental  functions.  The  Coundl 
proposed  by  the  plan  does  have  important 
governmental  functions.  It  Is  large  enough 
to  make  diversity  almost  toevltable,  and  if  It 
follows  the  practice  of  other  dty  ooundls, 
those  who  lose  to  oouncU  votes  wUl  insist  on 
pubUc  meetings  because  the  traditional 
function  ot  the  underdog  Is  to  attempt  to 
expand  the  arena  wlthto  which  the  decision 
Is  made  and  to  tocrease  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants to  the  political  process. 

Legitimacy 
The  Council  will  have  sufficient  authority 
to  be  Important,  and  to  require  executive 
accountabUlty,  prtnclpaUy  through  Its 
budgetary  review  powers.  Thus,  major  city 
issues  should  be  made  more  explldt.  The 
CouncU  should  provide  an  end  to  the 
tendency  to  make  decisions  away  from  gen- 
eral pubUc  scruttoy.  And  it  would  seem  that 
the  CouncU  wUl  tend  to  legitimatize  city  re- 
quests to  the  Admtolstratlon  and  to  the  Con- 
gress in  a  more  forceful  fashion  than  thoae 
requests  are  legitimatized  at  the  present 
time  simply  by  the  Commissioners. 

Limited  scope  of  the  plan 

Appraising  the  Re<»'ganlzatlon  Plan  to 
terms  of  the  three  national  trends  mentioned 
above,  we  find  that  It  does  not  give  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  any  additional  home  rule. 
The  plan  does  not  increase  the  powers  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  any  way. 

The  plan  does,  however,  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  separating  the  executive 
trom  the  legislative  functions,  placing  the 
former  In  tbe  hands  of  a  chief  executive  and 
the  latter  to  a  separate  legislative  body.  In 
BO  doing.  It  terminates  the  commission  form 
of  government. 

The  plan  does  not  give  Washtogton  a  more 
unified  dty  government — none  of  the  func- 
tions now  exerdsed  by  todependent  boards 
and  commissions  are  brought  under  the  Com- 
missioner and  CouncU. 

Thus  the  Reorganlza.tloD  Plan  responds  to 
only  one  of  the  three  great  nationwide  trends 
In  tbe  organization  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

v.     IMPLJCATIONS    OF    XEOBGAKIZATTON 

There  are  a  number  of  implications  in  the 
plan.  One  Is  the  question  of  dtlzen  partld- 
patlon  and  the  question  of  the  means  by 
Which  tbe  civilians  and  interest  groups  In 
the  dty  will  advise  the  President  of  their 
desires  conoeming  the  choices  of  people  for 
Commissioner,  Assistant  to  the  Comml^tHi- 
er  and  members  of  tbe  Coundl.  Clearly  one 
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^Uie  moat  Important  oonjMquenc«s  of  te- 
ocsKOlflfttlon  wUl  be  to  set  In  motion  a  sya- 
tam  of  imbUe  expression  on  tixe  cbolce  of 
members  of  ttie  Council.  At  least  three  mod- 
els suggest  themselTes  qtricUy:  (l)  adTlscry 
eleotlona.  (2)  nmnlnatlng  aaeembUea,  or  (3) 
■elect  screening  committees. 

Another  Important  ImpUcatloa  flowing 
from  the  plan,  assuming  its  adoption,  is  for 
Congressional  response  to  a  reorganized  and 
substaQtlally  strengthened  city  administra- 
tion. One  of  the  long  term  questions  is 
whether  Oongrees  will  respond  by  consolidat- 
ing stxne  of  Its  own  functions  and  activities 
that  relate  to  the  city  government. 

Questions  Inevitably  arise,  such  as  z«latlon- 
shlp  between  the  legislative  committees  and 
the  aiqiropriatlons  committees.  Washington 
remains  the  only  city  In  the  United  States  In 
which  the  budgetary  function  Is  separated 
Into  two  or  more  eommnteee  with  entirely 
Mpaimte  constltaenclas.  NormaUy,  in  mtmic- 
ipal  gorersment,  both  aatboclaatlons  and 
•W>mprtatlops  are  handled  by  the  same 
e*oup,  and  a  different  kind  of  budgetary 
pcoeesM  results. 

Anottaw  aapeo«  would  l>e  the  ext«it  to 
which  OTOwigirt  of  tndlTldual  functions  of 
dty  gafuument  soattercd  outside  the  Dls- 
tiia*  at  OolumbU  committees  in  other  CJon- 
Oiiissliiiisl  oommlttees  might  be  consolidated. 
Cosigteas  can,  of  ooorae,  proceed  without 
Change,  if  it  ebooses.  But  more  effective  ad- 
mlnlstzmtlon  of  the  District  may  wen  point 
up  sertuus  inefflidenctas  or  Inadequacies  (bi 
the  OasigTiissliiiisI  side  of  the  goremmental 


One  of  the  Immediate  ImplicatloDs  of  the 
Beocganlaatlon  Plan  Is  its  possible  Impact 
on  the  telatlooahlp  between  the  District 
BuUdlng  and  the  White  House,  and  ttius.  on 
the  President's  Advisor  for  National  Capital 
Affairs.  It  Is  InstruetlTe  to  note  that  the 
brunt  of  the  reorganisation  effort  has  been 
shouldered  by  that  office  rather  than  by  the 
Commissioners.  This  Is  not  the  flrst  time 
that  the  Ftesldenf  s  Advisor  has  played  a 
dominant  role  In  the  making  of  x)ollcy  for 
the  District.  Once  the  Plan  takes  effect,  and 
•  single  Commissioner  is  in  olBce,  the  role 
of  tba  Presidential  Advisor  will  probably 
dutnge.  The  success  of  the  Commissioner  will 
depend  In  no  small  part  on  his  rapport  with 
the  Ptestdent.  We  might  expect  the  Com- 
missioner to  assume,  therefore,  many  of  the 
dedslon-malcing  and  policy  advisory  func- 
tions relating  to  District  of  Colimibla  affairs 
that  have  been  performed  by  the  Advisor  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  Advisor,  then,  might 
swmTme  a  more  regular  White  House  staff 
role,  dropping  the  special  tlUe.  or  the  office 
might  wall  develop  into  a  coordinator  and 
espedlter  of  Pederai  actlvlUee  affecting  the 
capital  dty  and  Its  metropoUtan  area. 

Anothsg  ImpUoation  or  problem  is  staffing 
the  government.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
»  number  of  key  vacancies  tn/-j»ming  that 
of  Director  of  Oextena  AdnUnlstraUon  in  the 
OUtdet  government.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant tests  of  whether  a  governmental  sys- 
tem is  working  is  whether  or  not  it  is  capa- 
ble of  attracting  flrst-rate,  high-level  profes- 
sionals to  serve  in  administrative  capacities. 
The  proposed  system  should  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  government  to  attract  such  per- 
sons iMtcause,  at  least  In  the  highest  levels  of 
administration.  responsibUity  would  be  more 
clearly  fixed  and  the  opportunity  would  exist 
to  work  with  a  single  person  rather  than 
having  to  work  with  three  persons  or  having 
to  have  the  agreement  of  three  persons  be- 
fore being  able  to  make  an  administrative 
decision. 

An  Important  problem  for  the  future  U 
the  role  of  the  Independent  boards  and 
ageneles  of  the  District  goverxmient,  and 
the  ftderal  a«enetes  that  perform  local 
functlone.  Tba  reoxganlatlon,  onoe  In  effect, 
-wia  very  qolekly  highlight  the  existence  of 
Hum  mgmeim  and  their  eomewhst  anoma- 
loos  T6i»  m  the  etty. 


Just  consider  what  Is  likely  to  bapi>en  if 
the  city  has.  in  the  oOlce  of  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  a  forceful  ex- 
ecutive who  wants  to  move  ahead  with  many 
of  the  things  that  need  doing  In  this  city.  He 
wUI  probably  want  a  planning  staff  at  his 
service,  to  help  him  plan  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  cltiy,  and  to  advise  him  on 
the  Implications  of  many  day-to-day  de- 
clfllona.  Where  will  ke  find  such  a  staff?  At 
the  present  time  there  Is  no  planning  staff 
within  the  District  government.  Instead, 
planning  functions  are  vested  in  a  separate 
Pedcral  agency. 

Or  consider  what  will  happen  If  there  is 
a  Council  that  regards  itself  as  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  has  some  strong  Ideas  about  what  should 
and  shoxild  not  be  done  for  and  to  the  city. 
And  suppose  It  finds  that  its  Ideas  are  not 
Shared  by  the  Independent  Federal  agencies 
In  charge  of  such  fxmctlons  as  parks  and  re- 
development. There  are  likely  to  be  many 
frictions,  growing  out  of  the  division  of  local 
functions  among  a  number  of  agencies. 

The  Rewganlzatlon  Plan,  once  In  effect 
may  also  highlight  the  need  for  organlza-' 
tlonal  and  proceduml  changes  within  the 
District  Building,  at  the  departmental  level 
and  below.  We  may  find,  once  an  effective 
top-level  organization  Is  In  existence,  that 
the  District  government  has  outgrown  the 
1962  Reorganization  Plan  and  that  a  major 
effort  Is  needed  to  streamline  the  lower  levels 
of  the  government. 

We  should  note  two  tasks  that  might  well 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  goes  into  effect.  The  flrst  is  a 
prompt  study  to  delineate  the  steps  that 
will  be  needed  to  put  the  new  government 
on  a  firm  footing.  Conversion  from  a  form 
of  government  In  exUtence  for  more  than 
90  years  to  this  new  form  vrtU  be  no  mean 
task.  Both  public  offlclals  and  cMc  organi- 
zations might  proflttbly  engage  in  a  study 
of  the  problems  Involved.  In  order  to  assure 
a  smooth  transition  and  a  very  fast  start  for 
the  new  government,  which  will  be  on  trial 
during  the  early  part  of  Its  life  and  will  need 
to  perform  effecUvely  as  soon  as  it  goes  into 
action. 

Finally,  the  Beorganlaation  Plan  suggests 
a  very  Important  long-range  task:  the  fram- 
ing of  a  new  charter  of  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  need  exists,  and 
can  be  met.  entirely  separately  from  the 
quesUons  of  whether  the  city  is  to  elect  ito 
officials,  and  whether  there  is  to  be  any  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  tfae  powers  of  the  local 
government.  Whatever  the  answer  to  these 
quesUons  may  be.  there  Is  siu-ely  a  need  for 
a  modern  dty  charter  for  Washington,  set- 
ting forth  the  structure  of  government  and 
in  broad  and  general  terms,  the  powers  of  the 
local  government.  The  Reorganization  Plan 
provides  a  list  of  more  than  400  separate 
funcUons  that  have  at  various  times  been 
delegated  to  the  Dis^ct  Commissioners  by 
the  Congress.  This  Is  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
research,  providing  for  the  flrst  time  a  con- 
venient statement  of  the  powers  of  ttie 
municipal  government.  It  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  study  and 
understand  the  present  powers  of  the  District 
and  to  work  toward  a  charter  of  government 
that  will  state  those  powers  more  generally 
and  systematically,  and  perhaps  through 
that  route  will  achlefe  a  greater  degree  of 
home  rule. 

VT.    OOlfCLOSTONS 

On  balance,  it  would  appear  that  the  Re- 
organization Plan  constitutes  a  substantial 
Improvement  In  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Congress,  It 
should  provide  a  far  more  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  and  policies  set  by  the 
national  legislature  for  the  Federal  city. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  President,  It 
ShoiUd  greatly  Improve  clty-Whlte  House 
relations,  and  relieve  the  President's  Advisor 
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of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  a  secret  mayor 
for  the  city.  "^yor 

For  the  community,  while  it  may  faU  weU 
short  of  its  democraUc  hopes,  the  reorganlza 
tion  holds  the  promise  of  greater  access  to  Its 
government,  a  clear  focus  of  responalbiuty 
and  the  expectation  of  surer  and  faster  dec! 
slons  of  critical  questions,  and  more  respon" 
slve  administration.  WhUe  not  seU-govern- 
ment,  it  promises  better  management  of  non 
self-government.  And  it  offers  a  somewhat 
broader  opportunity  for  citizen  participation 
in  city  affairs. 

The  general  need  for  reorganization  cannot 
be  subject  to  much  dispute.  The  current  pro 
poeal,  while  surely  not  perfect,  is  also  surelv 
preferable  to  the  status  quo. 

It  U  Important  to  understanding  the  Re- 
organization  Plan  ttiat  Its  adherents  not 
claim  too  much.  Its  foremost  contribution  Is 
in  providing  a  framework  for  rendering  the 
District  of  Columbia  manageable  and  fixing 
responsibility  for  that  management  It  ij 
equally  important  that  adversaries  of  the 
plan  not  underestimate  its  Importance  to  the 
city.  It  must  be  conceded  that  it  brings 
neither  full  unity  of  all  agencies,  nor  does  it 
bring  democracy.  But  better  management  can 
contribute  to  both  unification  and  more 
resix>nslve  government. 
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NO  TRUCE  IN  POVERTY  WAR 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may 
extend  his  remains  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  agreement  with  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  Sunday,  June  18, 
entitled  "No  Truce  in  Poverty  War."  As 
the  editorial  states: 

This  is  no  time  to  scuttle  OBO.  It  is  time, 
if  anything,  to  step  up  the  war  on  poverty 
under  a  strengthened,  unified  command. 

This  Is  a  timely  truth,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  our  commitment  to  ulti- 
mate victory  in  the  war  on  poverty  will 
soon  be  here.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  begun  hearings 
In  which  the  Important  achievements  of 
the  ofHce  of  economic  opportunity  are 
coming  to  light. 

The  OEO  is  a  youthful,  imaginative 
agency.  It  is  a  flexible  a«eiKy,  whose 
very  adaptability  will  enaUe  It  to  con- 
tinue to  respond  well  to  the  manifold 
challenges  of  poverty.  Surely  any  deter- 
mination of  ours,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue to  wage  unrelenting  war  on  poverty 
must  be  coupled  with  unstinting  support 
of  the  agency  we  created  to  lead  and  co- 
ordinate that  effort.  The  office  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  has  performed  effec- 
tively and  it  deserves  our  continued 
strong  support.  In  this  connect-on  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted 
here  the  New  York  Times  editorial  to 
which  I  referred. 

No  Tkocx  in  Povkbtt  Wab 

As  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
mounted  last  week  in  a  nuntber  of  American 
cities,  the  federal  program  that  most  di- 
rectly attacks  the  root  causes  of  civic  strife— 
the  war  on  poverty — was  beginning  an  ordeal 
In  Congress  that  threatens  Its  survival. 

A  House  committee  opened  hearings  on 
President   Johnson's   proposal    to   spend   $2 


billion  on  the  poverty  war  this  year  and  other 
Administration  proposals  designed  to  catrect 
operatli^  deflcienclea  In  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (O.Z.O.).  Also  before  the 
committee  are  Republican  proposals  to  slash 
antlpoverty  speodliig  and  dlsmantte  OB.O. 
Prom  the  tenor  of  Oongresslooal  questioning, 
It  Is  evMlent  that  O.E.O.  Is  headed  tor  a  tough 
fight. 

The  agency  Is  not  without  faults,  but  the 
war  on  poverty  at  least  represents  a  serkms 
Federal  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  Ignorance  and  neglect 
that  have  driven  millions  of  Americans  to 
the  brink  of  desperation.  O.E.O.  provides 
coordination  for  this  effort  and  an  Innovative 
flexibility  Impossible  if  the  whole  campaign 
Is  left  to  old-line  Federal  bureaucracies. 

This  Is  no  time  to  scuttte  O.E.O.  It  is  time, 
If  anything,  to  step  up  the  war  on  poverty 
tmder  a  strengthened,  unified  command. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  war 
wUl  be  a  long  one.  It  wUl  be  even  longer  tC  It 
is  deprived  of  funds.  Imagination  and  effec- 
tive leadership. 


NUCLEAR     DESALTINO     PLANT     IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  I^)eakcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  eztnueous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlecnaa  fmn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  great  honor  to  attend  recently  the 
signing  of  8.  270.  now  Public  Law  90-18, 
which  provl<leB  for  the  construction  and 
operatiocL  of  a  nuclear  desalting  plant  in 
fiouthem  California. 

The  real  credit  for  the  success  of  this 
legislation  goes  to  Oonfressman  Aspi- 
RALL  and  Congressman  Harold  Johitson. 
of  California,  under  whose  committee 
sponsorship  this  legislation  came  to  the 
House  floor.  The  House  passed  the  bUl  on 
April  ao  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  315  to  Sa. 
Tills  House  action  had  been  preceded  by 
the  very  important  work  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Senator  Hettrt  Jacxson,  of 
Washington,  the  Senate  approving  the 
bm  first  on  February  6.  The  House 
amendments  were  aoc^;>ted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  8. 

Tbls  project  was  flrst  gisen  Impetus  tn 
1968  on  the  date  Utat  the  Houae  passed 
the  atomic  energy  attthortzation  bill — 
Public  Law  89-848.  This  legislation  In- 
cluded an  Initial  $15  million  for  the  AEC 
portion  of  the  project,  which  was  for 
specialized  Items  relating  to  the  desalt- 
ing process  of  the  reactor. 

The  PresMent,  tn  signing  the  desalting 
bill  on  May  19,  paM  tribute  to  Senator 
Jackson  and  to  Oongressman  Asfhtall, 
as  well  as  many  others  who  shared  In  the 
work  at  crucial  staces  of  Its  develop- 
ment. As  enacted,  S.  270  provided  the 
Interior  Department's  share— $S7  J  mll- 
lioo— of  tike  prajeei,  whteh  wiU  «o  to- 
ward the  developoMnt  of  teehnologT 
necessary  for  the  plant.  The  project  win 
be  completed  tn  two  phases,  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  plant  to  run 
around  $444.8  million.  Of  tlUs  total, 
about  8S40  mimon  wlH  be  contributed  by 
local  soorces.  among  t.^em  tbe  Metro- 
politan Water  District,  the  City  of  Lob 


Angeles,  Southern  California  Edison, 
and  San  Diego  Oas  L  Electric. 

By  pulling  together  this  remarkable 
"mix"  of  private  enterprise,  local  gov- 
ernment, regional  ooopcfaiion,  and  Fed- 
eral partldpatlon,  this  project  ofiEers  a 
▼ery  real  proepeet  for  the  flrst  large- 
scale  application  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
desalting  process.  It  is  also  the  first  large 
combined  power  and  desalting  plant,  and 
will  produce  a  volume  of  commercially 
competitive  desalted  water  without  prec- 
edent. The  next  big  step  will  be  the  devel- 
opment of  technciogy  needed  to  make 
smaller  plants  of  this  kind  available  on 
a  wider  scale,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasirre  to  ask 
that  President  Johnson's  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  this  important  act  included 
at  tills  point  in  the  Rkcoed.  Under  unan- 
iouxB  consent  I  place  the  statement  at 
this  point  In  the  I^cord: 

The  PREsmENT's  RciCAaKS  Upon  Sicmna  Bnj. 
PaovmiNG  poa  Constbuctxom  and  Opesa- 
TioN  or  TRE  Desaltinc  Plant  IN  SoumEaN 
California,  Mat  19,  1967 

Ur.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, distlnguisbed  Members  oi  the  Ooogreas. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  nuuiy  centuries, 
men  bave  been  searcblng  for  ways  to  pro- 
duce fresh  water  Irom  our  oceans.  Three 
hundred  and  flfty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  ancient  Oreeks  were  straggling  to 
try  to  solve  that  problem. 

Today,  with  the  signing  of  tbla  bm,  here  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  we  take 
a  step  toward  tbe  end  of  that  straggle  that 
was  begun  so  many  yeare  ago.  Today  we  be- 
gin the  greatest  effort  In  man's  history  t» 
produce  water  and  riectrlc  power  from  the 

This  bin  makes  possible  a  new  desalting 
plant  which  will  more  than  double  the 
world's  total  capacity  for  desalting  water. 

And  In  the  process,  It  wUl  lower  consider- 
ably the  cost  of  making  fresh  water  from  the 
sea. 

Two  years  ago,  when  speaking  at  an  Inter- 
national meeting  on  desalting,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  this  plant  for  mb:  to 
make  full  use  ol  todays  scientific  knowledge 
and  to  produce,  by  1S70.  100  million  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  day. 

Two  years  ago  that  seemed  to  all  of  us  a 
very  ambitious  goaL  But  this  plant  wlU  pro- 
duce not  100  ">""""  gallons,  but  160  million 
gallons — 50  percent  more  than  we  even  dared 
to  predict. 

Each  hour,  «*ch  day.  It  will  produce  more 
stectilc  power  than  ttae  Hoover  Dam  produces. 

This  plant  alnie  wUl  not  suddenly  and 
ovemlgbt  nake  our  dsoerts  bloom.  But  mors 
than  anything  that  we  have  done  yet.  It  does 
point  to  the  day  wtien  lands  now  dry  and 
empty  wlU  sustain  life  and  will  feed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

In  our  own  oountry.  we  know,  I  tblnk.  what 
hardship  Is  caused  when  neighbors  have  to 
depend  on  a  single  river  for  their  water  sup- 
ply, and  when  we  must  share  those  meager 
raaources  wtth  each  other.  One  single  stream 

tt¥i  Oolorado  Rtrer — must  now  asrre  seven 
dry  States,  and  fans*  provide  water  in  addl- 
tioQ   for  maay  of  ow  0ood  aetghbors  In 


wmtec,  aard  they 


For  yaaxa,  that  stream  has  been  the  aouroa 
of  much  too  little  water — and  too  many  ar- 
guments. It  has  been  the  subject  of  quarrels, 
lawsuits,  tnterstate  compacts.  International 
treaties,  and  has  affected  eleetkxu  frcoi  time 
to  tarn. 

All  of  tt«t  wonr.  aU  oT  that  eDort.  added 
■ot  one  new  drap  a€  water  to  that  great 


Sootbwest  need  ■ 
that  WBtv  sow. 

Thte  klU  wUl  help  that  gut  IX. 

Tbls  bill,  as  you  fcnww,  marks  th*  begin- 
ning, not  tbe  end,  of  all  of  our  eSorta. 

Our  sights  are  set  on  a  whole  family  of 
desalting  plants — to  help  not  only  our  coastal 
communities,  bat  oar  Inland  towns  also, 
which  are  troahled  by  braeklah  water  sup- 
pUee. 

Some  of  ttaese  new  plants  wHl  be  powered 
by  atomic  energy. 

Others  will  be  fired  by  coal,  gas,  or  oU. 

Others — some  day — may  even  get  part  of 
their  energy  from  reconstituted  waste  prod- 
ucts. 

Until  we  bund  tbooe  plants,  we  are  going 
to  contlnae  to  taoe  very  urgent  water  prob- 
leais. 

With  every  tick  of  the  dock,  mare  people 
are  being  born  into  this  world.  As  tbelr  need 
grows  for  food,  clothing,  and  Industry,  our 
water  tables  continue  to  drop.  This  ven- 
ture— this  ventttre  that  we  are  launching — 
must  be  the  first  of  many  v««tm'es  of  this 
aatore  throoghoat  the  vrorld. 

So  many  people  desen-e  credit  for  tills  suc- 
cesB  this  morning  tbat  I  dare  to  mentkm  not 
even  one  name.  But  I  ehall  Just  bave  to  refer 
to  a  few  who  have  come  in  and  out  of  our 
office  In  the  months  that  have  gone  by. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  like  Senator  Jack- 
son, Senator  Anderson,  Senator  Knchel,  al- 
most all  tbe  Members  at  tbat  body. 

CongreasmeD  Craig  Wnrier.  Wayoa  Aspl- 
nall,  Harold  Johnaon.  Btehard  Haaaa,  Ed 
Reinecke;  my  good  friend  Cbet  HoM field; 
my  frlexads  from  the  CallXomla  delegation, 
Bemle  Slsk.  and  others. 

Secretary  UdaQ,  and  an  the  people  tn  the 
Interior;   Assistant  Secretary  DQAttfo. 

I  dont  want  to  overlook  the  Mayor  of  Ixx 
Angeles  becann  I  made  him  ooiae  la  and 
ante  vp  a  Uttte  extra  wbsn  tbe  gotag  waa  a 
Uttle  bard.  I  gueas  he  appro|alatad  some  of 
U  to  bring  him  here  today.  We  are  happy 
that  he  is  at  this  ceremony  to  launch  this 
experiment. 

The  Vice  President  and  all  pribMe  offidais 
everywhere  wtra  have  partMpated  in  that, 
and,  more  than  tbat,  are  wUllBg  to  enlist  tn 
the  war  ahead. 

We  wUI  outUne  plans  as  aoan  as  that 
distisguUbed  OaUfornlan.  tbe  Cbalrman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  gets  them 
ready  for  any  other  ventures  that  some  of 
jOn  want  to  take. 

nnally,  I  want  the  dttaens  and  publie 
oOlclalB  at  the  ftdenJ  0»  i»wi  win  nt.  and  the 
State  at  Oaltf  orala — and  partteolarty  Sootb- 
em  CaUfomSa — to  know  thaS  wc  appreciate 
this  partnership  In  this  very  ifierlsl  effort. 

To  the  Membens  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  we  are  aU  deeply 
In  yonr  debt. 

IMs  achleveinent  Is  really  a  syaibol  o( 
not  only  <mr  partaeMUp  and  our  working 
together,  but  our  power  to  act  together. 
Often  there  is  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action.  What  Is  needed  for  tJie  fuluie  to  this 
wbole  field  of  water  Is  the  wOI  and  determl- 
natioB  to  act. 

I  mm  ymrj  happy  to  sign  tkta  tattL  I  am  very 
pleased  that  you  oould  ooaie  here. 

I  am  glad  that  all  of  you  wQl  witness  it. 
As  you  aptness  It,  and  become  a  party  to 
the  fact,  you  wUl  MilUt  with  us  tn  tbe  fight 
that  Is  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  very  aach. 

Mote. — Tlie  Prssfclwit  spoke  at  1:90  pja. 
in  the  Kast  Boom  at  the  White  House.  As 
printed  above,  this  Item  foUaws  the  text  ol 
the  White  House  press  release. 

(As  enacted,  the  blU,  S.  270,  Is  Public  taw 
90-18.) 
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This  bUl  will  help  as  change  all  of  that. 
Mexico,  tbe  States  of  the  West  and  tbe 


Mr.  ECKHAKDT.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Indiana  [Mr.  Huoltom]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pobat  In  the 
RccoiD  and  todttde  extraneous  matter. 

The  BPEAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Blr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  brought  together  Indiana's  top  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
to  discuss  the  splrallng  crime  rate  in 
the  Nation,  in  the  State,  «md  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent. 

But  more  than  merely  disclosing  crime 
statistics,  these  State  leaders  used  their 
expertise  to  report  what  was  being  done 
to  combat  crime  and  what  should  be 
done  to  make  their  efTorts  more  effective. 

About  175  persons,  Including  State, 
county,  and  city  law  enforcement  ofScers. 
city  and  county  ofScials.  Judges  and 
court  ofBdals,  and  others  whose  work 
Involved  the  axitrol  of  crime,  attended 
the  meeting. 

I  called  the  meeting  in  response  to  ris- 
ing concern  on  the  part  of  residents  in 
the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana  about 
the  increase  of  violence  and  crime. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  turnout  of  law 
enforcement  officials  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict and  from  across  the  State.  Their 
att^idance  demonstrated  their  concern 
and  their  dedication  to  their  profession. 

The  meeting  was  held  June  10  at  the 
S^rmour.  Ind.,  High  School  auditorlimi. 
Participants  Included  Superintendent 
Robert  A.  O'Neal  of  the  Indiana  State 
Police;  Anthony  8.  Kuhartoh,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Correction;  James  T.  Neagle.  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Indianapolis  ofBce  of  the 
FBI;  Dr.  Robert  BoriEensteln,  director  of 
the  Indiana  University  Department  of 
Police  Administration,  and  Dr.  David 
Baker,  representing  the  Indiana  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

My  ooUeague.  Congressman  J.  Edward 
RousB,  of  Ihdiana's  Fifth  District,  a 
leader  in  anticrlme  legl^tion,  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference,  citing  the 
problems  In  attoaptlng  to  control  crime 
across  the  country.  He  pointed  to  public 
apathy  as  one  of  the  major  obstacles  in 
curbing  this  menace  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  speakers  at 
the  conference.  I  think  they  are  perti- 
nent to  the  campaign  against  crime  In 
Indian*  or  anywhere  in  this  country. 
CMJM*  oommoi.  suooxsnoir 
Superintendent  O'Neal  announced  at 
the  conference  a  10-point  program  for 
both  citizens  and  police  to  curtail  the 
rising  crime  rate,  adding  this  warning: 

We  have  reacbed  the  point  wbere  crlmliuU 
depredattons  have  put  poUce  and  honest, 
law-abiding  dtlaena  with  their  backs  to  the 
waU.  It  la  time  to  strike  back. 

The  10  points  set  out  by  Superintend- 
ent O'Neal  were  developed  from  Ideas 
and  suggestions  from  Indiana  State  Po- 
lice commanders  and  troopers.  They  in- 
clude: 

JOB  FOLIES 

1.  Expand  patrola  In  high  crime  areas, 
especially  at  night. 

a.  Work  tot  legislation  to  esUbllsh  a  uni- 
form alms  records  system  for  the  entire 
state  compatible  with  other  state  and  na- 
tional sjstauis* 


3.  Explore  telephone  communications  to 
police  at  no  expense  to  caller. 

4.  Step  up  In-servlce  training  In  criminal 
ln7estlgations  and  use  of  scientific  evalua- 
tion of  evidence. 

6.  Inform  the  public  on  practices  which 
tend  to  aid  and  abet  crime.  Institute  a  pub- 
lic Information  program  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  extent  and  cost  of  crime. 

6.  Develop  a  central  file  on  organized 
crime  and  criminals — not  Just  syndicate  or- 
ganizations, but  on  a  b\irglar-fence  type 
operation. 

7.  Work  more  closely  with  correction  au- 
thorities to  obtain  better  Information  on  re- 
peater criminals  who  art  at  large. 

8.  Make  more  contacts  with  youth  groups 
to  encourage  youngoteza  to  help  maintain 
law  and  order. 

9.  All  enforcement  psrsonnel  shall  main- 
tain a  contlnuo\u  Inventory  and  appraisal  of 
criminal  activity  In  his  area  of  assignment. 
Uniform  personnel  will  be  assigned  to  crimi- 
nal Investigations  on  a  rotating  basis. 

10.  The  Indiana  State  Police  is  contem- 
plating taking  troopers  oS  road  patrol  In 
order  to  man  all  Installations  on  a  24-bour 
basis.  (Due  to  a  lack  of  manpower,  commu- 
nications facilities  at  South  Bend,  Kentland, 
Peru,  Terre  Haute,  Bloomington,  Versailles 
and  Evansvllle  posts  close  at  midnight. 
Troopers,  however,  maintain  round-the-clock 
patrols  in  these  areas  and  communicate  with 
the  district  headquarters.) 

rOB    THX   PTTBUC 

1.  Do  not  aid  and  abet  criminal  activity. 
Always  remove  keys  and  lock  car  when  It  Is 
parked.  Do  not  "invite"  criminal  Into  home 
while  absent  or  on  vacation. 

2.  Schools  must  instill  a  high  degree  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  In  their  students. 

3.  Parents  must  set  proper  examples  for 
their  children.  CompUatice  with  and  respect 
for  law  and  order  by  parents  is  essential  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  child's  atti- 
tude. Know  your  chlldrsn's  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. 

4.  Lend  law  enforcement  your  eyes  and 
ears.  Call  any  unlawful  or  suspicious  activity 
to  the  attention  of  the  police. 

5.  Participate  in  law  enforcement  as  a  good 
citizen.  Visit  the  courts,  serve  willingly  on 
Juries  and  find  out  what  is  happening  in  law 
enforcement. 

6.  Merchants  and  businesses  should  help 
prevent  crime  by  adequate  Eifter-hours  light- 
ing In  their  establishments.  Reduce  tempta- 
tion by  proper  dlsplaya  Use  burglar  detect- 
ing devices. 

7.  Your  police  must  b«  adequately  budgeted 
In  order  to  function  properly.  Support  the 
police  by  yo\ir  loyalty  to  them. 

8.  Record  the  serial  numbers  of  valuables 
for  Identification  in  case  of  theft. 

9.  Civic  and  fraternal  organizations  should 
Initiate  programs  In  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Invite  a  law  enforcement  officer  to 
speak  at  your  next  meeting. 

10.  Support  public  oOlcials  who  advocate 
good  government  and  strong  law  enforce- 
ment. Participate  In  your  government  and 
vote  tar  the  candidate  of  your  choice  on 
election  day. 

Superintendent  O'Neal  also  reviewed 
Indiana's  new  compulsory  police  training 
act,  established  by  the  1967  Indiana 
General  Assembly.  It  will  require  all  per- 
sons becoming  Indiana  police  ofBcers — 
with  the  exception  of  sheriffs,  sheriff's 
deputies  and  constables — to  undergo  a 
period  of  police  training  within  a  year 
of  Uieir  being  appointed  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  voted  down  a 
proposal  to  build  a  $5  million  police 
academy  to  house  tbe  training  facility. 
Superintendent  O'Neal  said  the  money 
will  be  raised  by  public  subscription. 


NSW   PBOOKAMS   NXEDSD 

Mr.  Kuharich  told  the  conference 
audience  that  all  elements  of  society  are 
needed  to  combat  the  rising  crime  rate. 

As  long  as  we  have  human  beings,  we  shall 
have  delinquents  and  criminals,  he  said. 
Therefore  we  must  focus  our  attention  on 
effective  programs  of  reformation  and  re- 
education to  curb  crime  and  delinquency  and 
keep  it  at  a  minimum. 

He  listed  the  following  programs  as 
steps  which  hopefully  will  be  developed 
in  Indiana : 

1.  Greater  use  of  probation  by  the 
courts. — Probation  is  generally  defined  as 
a  non-punitive  method  or  technique  for  cor- 
rectional treatment  whereby  the  sentence  of 
a  convicted  offender  Is  suspended,  allowing 
him  to  remain  In  the  community  on  good 
behavior,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court 
and  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a 
probation  officer,  poesesslng  the  professional 
skills  and  the  personal  qualities  to  work  effec- 
tively with  people  who  have  violated  the  law. 
The  probationer  with  the  aid  of  the  proba- 
tion officer  has  an  opportunity  to  regain  his 
self-respect  in  a  normal  community  setting 
with  normal  social  contacts  and  responsibil- 
ities. He  continues  to  live  with  and  support 
his  family.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
probation  officers  conduct  presentence  inves- 
tigations thereby  aiding  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine which  defendants  would  profit  from 
probationary  supervision  In  the  community 
and  who  should  be  removed  from  society  and 
committed  to  correctional  Institutions.  As 
supervisors  they  use  their  professional  skills 
to  assist  the  probationer  In  modifying  and 
changing  his  behavior  and  attitude  so  that 
he  can  live  as  a  decent  citizen  In  a  free 
society.  In  other  words,  by  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  an  investigator  and  supervisor, 
the  probation  officer  is  protecting  society  in 
a  practical,  economical  and  effective  way. 

2.  Establishment  of  diagnostic  centers.— 
Whenever  a  court  commits  an  offender  to  a 
correctional  Institution,  he  should  first  be 
placed  Into  a  diagnostic  center  for  a  period 
of  observation  and  study  by  a  professional 
staff  skilled  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Here 
a  determination  can  be  made  as  to  his  needs 
and  problems  and  whether  he  could  be  safely 
returned  to  the  conununlty  under  supervi- 
sion. If  his  needs  can  beet  be  met  In  an 
Institutional  setting,  then  a  determination 
can  be  made  as  to  the  appropriate  facility 
such  as  a  camp,  youth  center,  or  reformatory. 

3.  Work  Release  Program. — This  permits 
selected  iiunatea  to  work  for  the  prevailing 
wag^  scale  outside  the  Institution  during 
the  day  and  returning  to  tbe  Institution 
after  working  hours.  Their  earnings  would  be 
used  for  the  releasee's  Institutional  costs  and 
family  support.  Indiana  now  has  a  work  re- 
lease law  which  goes  Into  effect  July  1,  1967. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  for  certain  selected 
Inmates  to  work  In  private  Industry  near  our 
three  adult  institutions. 

4.  Correction  Institutions  in  the  Com- 
munity.— Certain  types  of  offenders  cannot 
adequately  profit  from  probation  or  institu- 
tional treatment.  California  has  experimented 
with  community  treatment  centers.  They  are 
effective  and  less  costly  to  operate.  Com- 
munity resources  are  utilized  with  Increased 
contacts  between  tbe  Inmates  and  tbe  cltl- 
zeiu  in  the  community.  In  this  manner  the 
residents  engage  In  non-crlmlnal  social  life 
and  in  legitimate  occupational  pursuits  while 
still  under  some  constraints  and  with  some 
g\iarantee  of  subsistence  In  case  they  are 
unsuccessful  in  earning  their  own  needs. 
Individual  and  group  counseling  ts  given 
each  Inmate.  Release  from  these  centers  to 
the  free  community  Is  gradual  and  their 
chances  for  success  are  greater,  since  they  are 
better  equipped  lor  re-entry  into  society.  A 
community  treatment  center  could  be  estab- 


llStarsd  to  mem  oars  oommniitty  or  a  regional 
center  for  thres  or  tamt  ooMntles. 

ADDttaCT  cooimuBlty  type  Institution  Is 
the  pre-release  guidance  oeDtco*.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  help  the  offender  make  an  orderly  ad- 
justment frons  total  Incarceration  of  an 
lostltutloB  to  the  tolMX  freedom  of  tlu  com- 
munity. PeoologtstB  acree  that  the  first  three 
or  four  months  on  parole  are  the  BMst  critk:al 
In  the  lives  of  the  pawilsss  sinee  they  must 
adjust  to  ooEamuBlty  life,  attempt  to  find  a 
job  and  reoolve  many  personal  problema. 
Tbe  oester  la  statfed  with  professional  per- 
sonnel who  assist  tbe  resident  with  bis  prob- 
lems and  bridge  tiie  gap  between  litstltu- 
tlonal  life  and  tbe  ecmmunity.  The  pre-re- 
lease suidance  fititer  is  an  extension  ot  the 
oorrectSonal  loatttalian,  and  the  tnmatf  is 
technteaUy  servtng  the  last  three  or  four 
aionttas  of  an  lastltuttoBal  sentoiQe  prior 
to  his  teiag  relsnsed  from  the  center  on 
parole. 

Stin  another  type  of  easBmunlty  center  is 
the  half-way  hooae.  It  la  used  (or  aU-age 
offeDdeia  Wlso  are  wttbowt  placesient  re- 
soureas.  The  rsddents  are  paro4e«s  or  thoee 
released  at  the  sxptratton  of  their  sentences 
without  any  supervtslan.  It  pvovldes  a  more 
gradual  re-entry  Into  the  community  in  a 
setting  where  there  is  considerable  degree  of 
freedom  and  responsibility  for  the  releasee. 
Olten.  much  assistance  Is  given  In  employ- 
ment, social  re-education  and  group  living, 
as  wen  as  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  some 
funds.  Oenerally.  upon  leaving  a  half-way 
bouse  he  Is  much  better  equipped  for  the 
flnai  stcj)  of  release  Into  tlis  community. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  rapid  social  change. 
Consequently,  this  has  resultad  In  a  change 
in  the  nature  and  estent  of  crime.  Society 
must  give  up  the  traditional  approaches  and 
find  mars  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
serious  problass. 

UTHSJBi    ■■BVOSn> 

I  received  from  Senator  BntcH  Bayh, 
of  Tnrilanfl,  a  letter  In  which  he  con- 
curred in  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of 
law  enfareement  oonXerenoes.  Senator 
BAYWsaUl-. 

Although  we  must  always  Insure  that  the 
constltutloBal  itghts  are  respected,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  nation 
to  act  more  vlgoronsly  to  protect  our  cltlsena 
from  erimlitals  and  to  convict  the  giUlty.  We 
must  think  more  seriously  about  the  rights 
of  tbe  IndivMuats  who  are  the  potential  or 
actual  vt«tims  of  criminal  activity.  As  a  re- 
sult at  these  hearings,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
win  be  able  to  propose  legMatton  that  will 
help  us  •oeompllah  these  objecttws  and  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  S^t  crtme. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  wish  to  Include,  too. 
the  following  newspaixr  aeeoants  of  the 
session  wtaleh  democwtrmte  the  Interest 
and  coofpetatlon  of  the  news  media  In 
this  conference: 
jFrom  ths  TndlsnatKiIU  Star.  Juzm  11,  1A67] 

Caucs  Was  Paai^r  Btsb  Mkw  Msthods 

Brrisoca.  Ii<n. — Better  tralatng  and  eqolp- 
ping  ot  poHoemen  and  upgrading  of   their 

status  and  pay  wers  cited  as  aome  steps  to 
help  fight  the  hlgb-rislug  crime  rate  by  pta- 
tlcipants  in  a  "ctaaUenge  at  crime''  discussion 
here  jFcstsrday. 

The  BUggsstlons  came  from  Interested  ex- 
perts who  took  part  in  the  dlseasBlon  called 
by  United  States  Hepresantatlve  I^ee  H. 
HsmUton  (D-lnd.> .  Tbe  iMrpose  of  tbe  meet- 
ing, HamUton  said,  was  to  "ssuk  out  tbe  roots 
of  crtme." 

How  the  trailing  of  tbs  stats'*  poUoemen 
In  the  aosdeay  ersaSad  by  a  19C7  Uw  wUl 
help  was  ssplBlnad  by  Robert  A.  CTMsal.  su- 
perlntsn«ant  of  th«  Indiana  Stats  Polios. 

"It's  a  vast  Improveraent,  a  step  In  tbs 
direction  of  professicnallalBg  law  enforce- 
ment oOcets,"  O'Neal  said. 


On  pay,  OTfeal  said,  "Mlloemen  need 
help.  They're  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole. 
It's  the  result  of  tbe  failure  of  political 
leaders  to  do  something  abont  it.** 

James  T.  Neagle,  special  a^at  la  charge 
of  ths  Indianapolis  ofke  of  the  Ftedersl 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  told  how  the  com- 
puterized storage  and  recall  ot  investigative 
information  can  aid  poUoe  departments  when 
they  are  connected  to  the  national  network. 

Prmted  replies  to  Inquiries  can  be  had 
in  as  little  as  90  seooads.  be  said. 

Anthony  S.  Ktiharieh,  commissioner  of  tbe 
Indiana  Departmecit  of  Oorrectlan,  urged 
greater  ase  at  community  Institutions  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  who  are  not  yet 
hardened  criminals. 

"It's  a  cold  (act  that  crime  Is  a  complex 
thing,'  he  said.  "There^  no  realistic  cause 
or  cure.  Our  reformatories  and  prisons  are 
not  rehabilitating  the  oSenders.  We  need 
mora  oounselors.  We  need  BX>re  training 
programs." 

Robert  F.  Borkenstdn,  director  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Police  Administration  at  Indi- 
ana University,  told  of  recent  gains  In  train- 
ing of  police  administrators  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

"There  will  be  more  BKxlem  training  in  the 
next  three  years  than  there  has  tieen  in  the 
last  SO  years,"  he  said. 

Borkensteln  said  there  will  not  be  any 
csoBfllct  between  the  I.U.  operations  and 
tralnmg  at  a  new  police  academy  authorized 
by  the  last  Indiana  Oeneral  Assembly. 

They  will  complement  each  other,  he  said. 

{Rram  the  TnrHsnapolfai  News.  June  10,  1967| 

Ko  Ssi*CTU*BT  Paoii  Catm  Riss  Antwh^cx, 
Rkpcxsentattte  Haina.TON  Bats 

SEYMOtm,  iMD. — There  Is  no  sanctuary 
from  crime  anywhere  In  the  United  States, 
Bep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  D-Ind.,  told  a  con- 
ference on  crime  today. 

Federal  Bureau  ot  Investigation  statistics 
show  that  crime.  In  Indiana  and  across  the 
nation,  is  Increasing  five  times  Taster  than 
the  country's  population,  Hamilton  said. 

The  9th  District  conference  on  crime  was 
called  In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  Is  being 
done  and  what  else  shmild  be  done  about 
crime  and  criminals,  Hamilton  told  persons 
attending  the  meeting  in  the  Seymour  High 
School  gym. 

"Crime  among  young  people  Is  especially 
disturbing.  In  the  U.S.  today,  one  boy  in  six 
is  referred  to  a  Juvenile  court.  It  is  estimated 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  male  children  now 
living  In  the  U^S.  wUl  be  arrested  for  a  non- 
trafflc  offense  In  their  Uvse,"  the  congress- 
man said. 

The  FBI,  he  said,  has  reported  that  from 
1960  to  190S  police  arrests  (or  all  criminal 
acts  rose  10  per  cent,  but  during  the  same 
time  arrests  of  persons  under  IB  Jumped  64 
per  cent. 

Although  there  has  been  an  Inerectse  In 
crime  nationwide,  tiiere  htM  been  a  decline 
In  serious  crime  In  the  17  counties  whldi 
compose  the  9th  District,  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  state  police  reported 
879  sertous  offenses  were  Invwtlgsted  In  1964 
In  the  17  counties.  The  number  dropped  to 
816  In  1961  and  In  1966  was  down  to  726,  he 
said. 

Various  methods  of  dealing  with  the  crime 
problem  have  been  proposed  and  are  being 
followed,  but  regardless  of  what  techniques 
are  used,  **law  enforcement  Is  a  local  reepon- 
BlWllty,"  Hamilton  said. 

"rt  Is  the  cltteen  who  finally  determines 
Whether  law  enforcement  agencies  are  ade- 
quately staffed  and  equipped  and  com- 
petently trained.  It  Is  the  dtlsen  who  maln- 
tams  and  enlarges  respect  for  law  and  order. 
It  Is  the  citizen's  dedication  to  public  order 
which  is  the  most  powerful  deterrent  to 
crime,"  HamHtcn  said. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  Included: 

Robert  A.  OITeal,  stats  poUoe  sopertn- 
tendent. 


Anthony  8.  KuharlcA,  ooBunlsAmer  of  ths 
Department  of  Collection. 

James  T.  Neagle,  agent  in  ebarge  of  the 
Indianapolis  oBoe  of  tbe  ^BI. 

Robert  Blakey,  associate  profeasor  Of  law 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Robert  BorkCBsSelB,  director  of  the 
Indiana  University  department  of  police 
administration. 

(From    the    Loulsvine    Orarivr-Joairai    ft 
Times,  June  11.  1967] 

COMPTTUSOBT  PoUCX  CotTXSK  TO  BZ  STAaTB)  Of 

Jaitdabt 
<By  Bob  ScuUey) 

SKTMooa,  1MB. — Ooaspulaary  training  for 
nearly  all  persons  becoming  v*"**""*  poUae 
oAoers — ^srbether  on  tbs  dty,  county  or  state 
level — ^wUl  begin  abovt  next  January. 

This  was  snnounoed  here  yesterday  at  a 
17-oonnty  conference  on  crime  by  Robert  A- 
O'Neal,  superintendent  ot  tbe  Indiana  state 
police. 

Be  said  a  permanent  potlee  academy  will  be 
constructed  later  to  boiMe  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  9th  Congressional  District  crime  con- 
ference, organized  by  the  dlstzlct's  congress- 
man, Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  Columbus,  was  held 
In  the  Seymour  High  School  auditorium. 
About  105  poWce,  probation  and  parole  of- 
ficers, attorneys.  Judges,  educators  and  dvlc 
leaders  attended. 

O'Heal  said  the  training  program  was  es- 
tablished through  an  act  of  the  1967  Indiana 
Oeneral  Assembly.  T*e  act  goes  Into  effect 
July  1.  It  wlU  then  take  another  six  months 
for  a  14-member  committee — to  be  appointed 
by  Got.  Roger  D.  Branlgln — to  set  up  the 
training  program. 

The  training  course  must  be  taken  by  an 
persons  entering  police  service  on  any  level 
except  sheriffB,  part-tints  deputies  and  con- 
stables, 0*19eal  said. 

Tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  itfustd  a  $6  odl- 
llon  appropriation  to  brdld  the  permanent 
police  academy,  said  O'Neal,  so  the  money 
will  be  raised  by  pubHc  donations. 

The  academy  is  essential,  he  said,  **because 
we  Just  can't  train  6,000  to  7,000  oBJcers  In 
some  armory  or  Vhe  back  room  of  a  police 
station.** 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  Included 
James  T.  Neagle,  agent  In  charge  of  the  FBI 
office  In  Indianapolis;  Anthony  8.  Kuharich. 
state  commissioner  of  cuiiet:Uoiis.  Sth  Dls- 
trtce  Congressman  J.  Edward  Ronsh  of  Hunt- 
ington County,  and  Hamilton. 

Neagle  toW  the  conference  that  a  Na- 
tional Crtme  Information  Service  has  been 
operating  throughout  the  United  States  since 
January.  Its  computers,  he  said,  can  provide 
data  on  stolen  ears  and  wanted  persons  to 
any  part  of  the  nation  within  96  seconds. 

Indiana  has  not  yet  set  up  a  state  termi- 
nal for  the  service,  he  said,  but  until  It  Is 
organized,  any  Hoosier  police  officer  can  use 
the  service  through  the  Indianapolis  FBI 
oSce. 

Kuharich  told  tbe  eonferenee  that  Indiana 
lags  in  efforts  to  set  up  an  effecttve  rehabili- 
tation center. 

The  state  now  has  7.000  penal  Inmates 
"of  whom  3,500  will  be  back  (as  rejieat  of- 
fenders) ,"  he  said. 

"This  Is  appalling  compared  to  the  federal 
system  where  80  per  cent  of  the  parolees 
make  good,"  he  remarked. 

"ixx"  nr  coosTs  ttsuHrs 
Kuharich  aaid  a  diagDoatle  center  Is  badly 
needed  where  "we  can  weed  out  those  whom 
we  can  modify  and  rehahUltate  as  soooessful 
eltlaens,  and  those  we  cant.** 

Professional  rehabOltatlen  Is  eoetly,  said 
Kuharich,  but  not  as  eostSy  as  the  current 
program  of  Hoosier  penology. 

"After  all,*-  he  saM,  ~lt  costs  M.eoO  a  year 
to  put  a  girl  througli  gtrls'  school  (reforma- 
tory). Tou  eoold  send  her  to  Vassar  a  lot 
cfaosper.** 
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ProlMtlan  la  frequently  bUmed  for  falling 
In  the  oMe  of  IndlTldiuls  who  should  never 
lure  been  plMed  on  probciaoQ.  he  continued. 
Thla  happens  "In  lome  oourta  (where)  pro- 
bAtton  la  uMd  aa  a  form  of  leniency,"  be  aald 
and  added:  '^t'a  a  fix." 

A  friend  of  the  judge  Intercedes  on  behalf 
of  the  aocuaed,  he  said,  and  the  Judge  granu 
probation  "when  that  guy  (the  accused) 
should  go  to  prison.  Then  we  get  blamed  be- 
eauae  probation  failed  because  somebody  got 
a  Ox." 

Hamilton,  who  called  yeeterday  afternoon's 
conference  In  a  move  to  learn  what  Is  being 
done— and  what  more  should  be  done — to 
cuzt>  crime,  said  stattstlcs  show  that  crime 
In  Indiana  and  over  the  nation  Is  rising  faster 
than  the  population. 

He  declared  that  crime  among  young  peo- 
ple la  eapedally  disturbing.  He  said  the  FBI 
has  reported  that  from  i960  to  1965  arrests 
for  all  erlmea  roae  10  per  cent,  but  arrests 
of  persons  under  18  jumped  M  per  cent. 

[Prom  the  Columbus   (Ind.)    Republic, 

June  13. 1967] 

RaBABorrAnoN  Nxedkd  vob  Iitoiana 

Fanomas 

(By   Joe  Holwager) 

Samona. — An  appeal  for  a  diagnostic  cen- 
ter to  help  correction  authorities  in  rebabUl- 
■  tatlng  prison  Inmates  and  praise  for  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly  In  setting  up  an 
academy  for  mandatory  training  of  all 
Hooaler  police  officers  were  heard  Sat\irday 
at  a  Ninth  district  crime  conference  at  Sey- 
mour's high  school  auditorium. 

The  conference,  aimed  at  Identifying  some 
of  the  roots  of  crime,  was  attended  by  more 
than  100  persons,  including  six  police  officers 
from  Columbus  and  Charles  Romlnger.  pro- 
bation officer. 

FoUce  personnel  Chief  Glenn  Line;  Capt. 
Herbert  Une  and  Fatrolman  Cleon  Sweeney, 
datactlve  division;  Sgt.  Raymond  Bums,  rec- 
ords. Sgt.  Fred  Zelgler,  and  First  Sgt.  Chester 
WUaon,  detective  division.  Indiana  state  po- 
lice were  present  from  Columbus. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  Congress- 
man Lee  H.  Hamilton.  Included  on  the  panel 
were  such  specialists  In  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement as  Robert  A.  O'Neal,  superintend- 
ent of  Indiana  state  police;  James  T.  Neagle, 
resident  agent  of  the  Indianapolis  office  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Antho- 
ny S.  Kuharich,  state  commissioner  of  cor- 
rections, and  Dr.  Robert  Borkensteln,  mod- 
erator director,  Indiana  university  depart- 
ment, police  admlnlstraUon.  Dr.  O.  Robert 
Blakey,  associate  professor  of  law,  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  who  was  to  speak  on  the 
courts,  was  111. 

llr.  O'Neal  spoke  on  the  mandatory  police 
training  act,  passed  In  the  recent  Indiana 
legislature  session,  i>ralsing  it  as  "the  beat 
thing  to  ever  happen  to  Uw  enforcement  in 
aarttma." 

TTie  act  goes  Into  effect  July  1,  Gov.  Roger 
D.  Branlgln  will  appoint  a  14-member  com- 
mittee to  set  up  a  program  of  training,  and 
aoeordlng  to  Mr.  O'Neal,  training  will  begin 
SO  days  after  this  board  Is  appointed.  It  Is 
speculated  the  actual  training  will  start 
about  next  January. 

The  course  must  be  taken  by  all  persons 
entering  police  service  on  any  level  except 
sheriffs,  part-time  deputies  and  constables. 
The  Uw  stipulates  a  policeman  will  be  fired 
If  he  is  not  trained  within  one  year  after  be- 
ginning hiB  duties.  The  p<Alce  superintend- 
ent noted  that  this  was  the  "best  feature  of 
the  blU." 

In  explaining  the  need  for  such  a  law  B<r. 
O'Neal  said  the  Indiana  police  program  laclu 
a  coMdlnatlon  of  effort  which  must  be 
remedied.  He  mentioned  that  It  will  provide 
a  basic  training  manual  for  all  police,  regard- 
lass  of  wbetber  th«y  be  county,  city  or  state. 
He  also  spoke  of  a  need  for  higher  salaries 
for  law  enforcement  personnel  and  in  a  sense 
evaluated  the  new  law  as  a  basis  of  unlflca- 
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tlon  for  raising  the  standards  of  a  profes- 
sion. 

Congressman  J.  Edward  Roush,  author  of 
a  bill  to  create  a  national  research  center  on 
crime,  was  a  guest  and  speaker  at  the  con- 
ference. The  Fifth  district  representative 
congratulated  Congressman  Hamilton  on 
calling  the  meeting.  H«  bewaUed  the  apathy 
of  the  public  and  officials  toward  crime  and 
spoke  of  problems  in  rahabllltation. 

The  only  unsoUclted  applause  of  the  ses- 
sion was  given  Mr.  Kuharich  on  his  answer 
of  a  question  following  his  talk.  The  ques- 
tion concerned  whether  the  corrections  end 
of  law  enforcement  was  not  making  things 
too  good  for  the  criminal  in  its  philosophy 
toward  rehabilitation. 

The  commissioner  answered  that  under  the 
present  "lockup"  penal  system  of  7,000  in- 
mates, 3500  will  be  repeat  offenders.  He 
asked  that  this  percentage  be  compared  with 
the  federal  system  where  80  percent  of  the 
parolees  make  good.  He  stressed  that  a  diag- 
nostic center  is  badly  needed  where  the  ones 
who  can  be  rehabilitated  as  succeasful  citi- 
zens can  be  weeded  out. 

"The  problem  should  be  recognized  where 
it  Is"  concerning  repeat  offenders,  he  said, 
and  pointed  to  the  courts. 

"Many  criminals  are  getting  off  easy  due 
to  political  ties,"  he  asserted,  and  referred  to 
a  case  where  a  man  is  able  to  get  away  with 
embezzling  $100,000  but  another  is  "thrown 
in  the  can"  for  taking  10  cents.  The  person 
needing  help  is  generally  "without  It,"  he 
concluded. 

Mr.  Neagle  explained  the  National  Crime 
Information  Service,  which  began  in  Janu- 
ary with  15  agencies,  reaching  from  the 
major  regional  cities  of  the  United  States,  in 
direct  contact  with  a  headquarters  com- 
puter in  Washington,  DC.  The  system  of 
computers  acta  as  a  "nationwide  index  of 
what  stations  have  In  case  flies,"  he  said. 
Data  on  stolen  motor  vehicles,  property  or 
wanted  fugitives  can  be  speeded  to  any  part 
of  the  nation  within  90  seconds  through  the 
use  of  the  service. 

Recognized  In  the  audience  by  Congress- 
man Hamilton  were  prominent  law  enforce- 
ment flgiires  from  most  major  areas  of  Indi- 
ana, some  traveling  from  as  far  away  as 
Lafayette.  As  one  of  the  panel  speakers  put 
It,  the  only  drawback  to  the  session  was  that 
it  did  not  attract  the  people  most  Important 
to  crime  prevention,  meaning  the  general 
public. 

|From  the  Seymour  Tribune,  June  12,  1967] 

Cuifx  PioHTiNc  NxKDs  DxTAnuTO  IN  MsanTNO 

(By  Neal  Green) 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  war  on 
crime,  but  much,  much  more,  remains  to  be 
done.  This  was  the  essence  of  comments  and 
opinions  by  top  law  enforcement  leaders 
Satiutlay  at  a  conferenoe  at  Seymour  Senior 
High  School,  sponsored  by  Congressman  Lee 
H.  Hamilton. 

Anthony  S.  Kuharich,  state  commissioner 
of  corrections,  siunmed  it  up,  "The  state  and 
perhaps  the  nation  has  too  long  followed  the 
wrong  program.  We  need  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems as  they  exist,  but  we  need  help  on 
every  level." 

Kuharich  was  one  of  six  speakers  at  the 
conference  which  attracted  176  persons,  rep- 
resentatives from  all  phases  of  law  enforce- 
ment, *ncluding  the  c»urts.  prosecutors, 
mayors,  police  chiefs,  state  troopers  and 
probation  officers  and  interested  citizens. 

Speakers  Included  James  T.  Neagle. 
resident  a^f-ut  In  charge  of  the  Indianapolis 
oflloe  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
Robert  A.  O'Neal,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana State  Police;  Dr.  Robert  Borkensteln, 
director  of  Indiana  University  Department 
of  Police  Administration;  Dr.  David  Baker, 
representing  the  Indiana  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency:  Congressman  J.  Edward 
Roush,  author  of  a  newly  presented  crime 


bUl  and  Congressman  Hamilton,  co-sponsor 
of  a  congressional  crime  bill.  Q.  Robert 
Blakey,  associate  professor  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  due  to  Illness,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. 

oPKMnra  ■«**■»» 

Congressman  Hamilton.  In  his  opening 
remarks,  cited  the  high  cost  of  crime  In  the 
nation  which  Is  estimated  at  137  blUlon  per 
year.  He  said  statistics  can  reveal  only  the 
number  of  crlmee  and  the  dollar  value  m- 
volved.  "Erosion  of  the  public  spirit  and  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  processes  of  law  can- 
not possibly  be  measured  on  a  cash  register," 
Congressman  Hamilton  added. 

Throughout  the  three-hour  conference, 
the  need  for  help  was  stressed  for  all  depart- 
ments on  all  levels,  from  citizens.  Individ- 
ually as  well  as  coUectively,  through  the 
support  of  city  government  for  a  better  law 
enforcement  body  to  deal  with  what  was 
termed  as  "modern  conditions". 

O'Neal  said  there  is  a  need  for  better 
educated  law  enforcement  officers.  At  present, 
college  training  is  given  only  agents  of  the 
FBI  and  the  state  police.  This  training,  be 
said,  was  needed  on  all  levels  including  city, 
county  and  juvenile  officers. 

SEES  COMPtTLSOXT  TaAJMING 

He  said  the  new  state  police  academy 
would  soon  be  In  operation  and  predicted 
that  training  would  be  compulsory  for  of- 
ficers of  all  local  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions. 

O'Neal  called  attention  to  the  recently  an- 
nounced 10-polnt  program  being  planned 
by  the  state  poUoe  In  the  war  against  crime. 
He  said  seven  posts  which  presently  are  shut 
down  at  midnight,  except  lot  road  patrols, 
would  be  reopened  and  plans  called  for  an 
Increase  in  night  police  activity. 

He  predicted  with  the  start  of  a  concen- 
trated training  program,  salaries,  especiaUy 
on  the  lower  branches  of  government,  would 
have  to  be  Increased  to  attract  qualified 
oflBcers. 

Kuharich  said  the  corrections  department 
has  changed  its  goal  toward  rehablUtatlon  of 
prisoners.  He  said.  In  the  past,  the  goal  had 
been  one  of  revenge  and  retaliation  to  the 
prisoner  for  his  act  against  society. 

A  planned  work-camp  program,  which  will 
go  Into  effect  officially  in  July,  coupled  with 
diagnostic  centers  and  greater  use  of  proba- 
tion by  the  courts  can  do  much  to  aid  the 
readjustment. 

Dr.  Baker  said  the  council  on  crime  and 
delinquency  is  seeking  to  bring  all  groups 
together  and  coordinate  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  and  Improve  polloe  departments. 

He  praised  Senator  Vance  Hartke  for  a 
bill  which  he  la  sponsoring,  which  would 
provide  scholarships  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  loans  to  attend  specialty  scbooU 
or  the  police  academy. 

Congressman  Roush  said  "There  Is  much 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and 
police  officers,  but  there  U  a  my  of  hope." 

He  told  of  attending  a  graduation  of  in- 
mates at  the  state  prison  at  Michigan  City 
where  one  group  was  presented  high  school 
diplomas,  while  still  a  larger  group  bad  grad- 
uated from  a  school  of  data  process  train- 
ing— a  part  of  the  state  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

A  proposed  single  nationwide  telephone 
number  for  reporting  crime  and  one  for  re- 
porting fires,  Roush  said.  Is  being  studied. 

The  need  to  look  at  the  problem  as  It  exists. 
was  echoed  by  all  the  spMkers.  "We  need  to 
attempt  to  learn  why  a  person  is  jailed  and 
try  to  find  a  solution",  Kuharich  said. 

During  the  questl<m  and  answer  period 
conducted  by  borkensteln,  Kuharich  said  at 
the  present  rate,  80  per  cent  o(  parolees  will 
never  return  to  an  Institution,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  rehabilitation  program.  But,  he 
•aid.  "We  need  to  do  more." 

Kuharich  cited  the  cost  to  put  a  girl 
through   girl's   school,   which   be  said   was 
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$4J00  yearty.  If  the  child  is  not  given  help 
wfailB  sba  la  there,  she  will  Ukely  go  out  wocse 
than  when  she  came  In. 

His  comments  in  comparison  of  an  em- 
bezzler and  a  Juvenile  delinquent;  drew 
strong  ovation  when  he  said,  "A  Lake  County 
man  accused  of  taking  $30C,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  remains  free,  while  they  dilly- 
dally arotuMl,  while  a  boy  who  takes  a  26-oent 
item  Is  bundled  and  Incarcerated  ao  fast  It  is 
not  funny  aiMl  iM  far  iM  I  aoa  coacemed.  that 
child  should  gat  every  bit  of  help  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  provide  to  turn  him  Into  a  good 
citizen." 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  ALAMO 
Mr.  ECTCHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  aSk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  GoNiALn]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
do  each  year  in  San  Antonio,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Alamo  is  heW  on  March 
6.  It  is  a  solemn  and  a  memoraWe  occa- 
sion, commemorating  tlie  strunrie  and 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo. 

This  year  we  were  most  fortunate  in 
having  the  Illustrious  and  eloquent  com- 
inandln«  general  of  the  4th  Army,  head- 
quartered in  San  Antonio,  Lt.  Gen.  TImm. 
W.  Dmnr,  give  the-  oOetal  address  for 
the  occasion. 
The  address  follows: 

ComcAiraiNc  Gehuml's  Asoaess  at 
Thk  Alamo 
Any  good  American  would  Indeed  be 
greatly  honored  to  stand  where  I  am  stand- 
ing and  to  have  the  oppartaalty  of  preeant- 
Ing  this  tradlttanal  addreas  at  these  activi- 
ties which  oamnemocmte  the  Tata,  of  the 
Alamo  who  foufht  and  died  here  over  130 
years  ago. 

As  a  native  Texan,  having  been  brought 
up  In  the  traditions  of  this  great  State,  this 
occasion  Is  of  particular  and  certainly  of  the 
greatest  personal  signlflcanee. 

On  March  the  Sth,  ins.  on  thla  vary  aame 
ground  where  yon  and  I  are  asoembled  this 
afternoon,  a  amaU  group  of  dedicated  men 
died  In  triumphant  defeat.  I  say  defeat  be- 
cause In  the  strict  military  sense  of  the  word, 
the  battle  was  lost.  I  say  triumphant  because 
In  that  greater  sense  of  the  ultimate  In 
devotion  to  an  Ideal,  these  men  won  their 
war  and  they  assured  the  Independeaoe  of 
the  RepuMic  of  Texas;  by  their  aettocs  and 
by  their  daBkoiwtrated  4edlc«Uan  they  gai« 
to  the  people  of  Texas  a  sense  ot  unity  and 
a  feeling  of  r'vn'~^"  purpose  which  In  later 
years  was  to  assure  Texas  Independence  and 
the  later  entry  of  Texas  Into  the  United 
States  of  America.  T*e  actions  of  these  men 
and  again  their  demonstrated  dedication 
placed  forever  In  the  pages  of  the  book  of 
tiM  Amsrioan  heritace  that  great  cry.  "Re- 
member The  Aiamo". 

The  ideal  to  which  I  have  r«f erred  Is  free- 
dom. Freedom  for  tbs  Individual  to  live  his 
or  her  own  life  as  ha  or  she  wishes  to 
live  it.  Freedom  for  a  nation  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny.  Ton  and  I,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, have  a  great  stake  In  this  freedom — this 
American  freedom.  In  fact  the  enttre  free 
world  has  a  great  stake  In  American  freedcm. 
Unfortunately  for  many  Americana,  freedom 
la  an  abatraetlon.  It  becomes  a  reality  for 
them  only  when  It  Is  about  to  be  denied  to 
them.  Since  most  of  us  do  not  know  what 
It  really  means  to  live  wlttjont  freedom.  It  Is 
not  Burprlalng  to  me  that  sotne  Americans 
take  freedom  for  granted.  TUs  la  cxtremdy 
dangerous. 


Of  equal  fl^'^gf  is  to  confuae  trejedom  with 
Ucenae.  History  shows  «  that  when  freedom 
or  liberty  becomes  license,  freedom  from 
want  becomes  freedom  from  work.  Freedom 
of  worship  becomes  freedom  from  worship. 
Freedom  of  speech  becomes  freedom  from 
truth  and  freedom  from  fear  becomes  freedom 
from  duty. 

Just  as  there  are  two  sMea  to  every  story, 
ao  there  are  two  sidea  to  freedom.  It  can  be 
used  or  It  can  be  abused:  for  It  is  not  enough 
for  arte  to  enjoy  many  rl^ts,  what  Is  needed 
Is  for  aU  of  us  clearly  to  understand  that  In 
order  for  one  to  enjoy  rights  one  must  be 
willing  to  accept  and  discharge  responsibility. 
History  Is  filled  with  accounts  of  great  and 
wealthy  nations  which  have  loet  their  per- 
spective. These  "■♦-'""«  bave  become  so  in- 
terested In  self -gratmeatlon  that  they  evento- 
ally  have  become  unable  to  cope  with  hard- 
ship. History  further  shows  that  each  of 
these  nations  without  exception  has  been 
swallowed  by  other  nations  less  wealthy  and 
less  secure  but  nonetheless  nations  willing 
to  undergo  hardship  In  order  to  achieve  their 
goala. 

Surely  this  points  ont  to  yoa  and  to  me 
that  yon  and  I  have  an  obligation — a  great 
obligation  to  re-invigorate  our  freedom.  We 
must  not  permit  patriotism  to  become  an 
out-moded  virtue.  We  must  not  give  in  to 
complacency,  cynicism  or  Indifference,  we 
must  not  permit  political  privilege  to  be- 
come a  biological  right. 

If  Vae  men  of  tbe  *»«»»«"  could  stand  be- 
side me  here  this  aftamoon.  I  am  certain  that 
each  of  them  would  agree  with  me  when  I 
aay  all  Americans  must  realise  that  freedom 
is  oat  free:  for  although  we  are  the  In- 
heritors of  freedom,  unless  we  protect  this 
gift,  l>elleve  In  it,  and  cherish  It,  we  stand  a 
fine  chance  of  loelng  tt. 

The  strength  which  will  sustain  America 
in  ttskes  oi  crista  will  oocne  from  guns,  ships, 
iiilaaiUe  and  aircraft — Tes.  Bnt  flie  real 
atrength.  the  fandamental  strength  required 
to  auataln  America  must  come  from  men, 
M-E-N.  Well  educated,  well  trained,  dedi- 
cated men.  Men  of  honor,  of  faith  and  of 
loyalty  and  men  of  stamina,  determination 
and  courage.  These  are  not  easy  attainments 
but  the  lives  of  our  dedicated  dtleens  have 
never  been  easy. 

In  '**'^»»"g.  may  I  aay  thla.  Yon  and  I  were 
bom  to  he  free.  We  are  free.  I  must  state, 
however,  that  no  one  present  here  thu  after- 
noon, no  one  present  today  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  no  one  present  today  In  these  United 
States  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  attainment  of  American  freedom.  Your 
father  my  fattier  and  their  fathers  before 
them  attained  freedom  for  us  and  handed 
freedom  to  as  literally  upon  a  silver  platter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  yoo  and 
every  other  dtizen  of  this  great  nation  can 
do  is  to  see  to  It  that  we  do  oui  share  as 
oonoems  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
American  freedom.  Not  for  us — but  for  our 
kids  axkd  our  kids'  kids,  and  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  yet  to  cocoa  along.  In 
my  judgment,  there  is  no  greater  responsi- 
bility. 

6o  l»'^''»«  and  gentlemen  if  we  keep  the 
faith — ^If  we  uphold  the  traditions  of  the 
men  of  the  Alamo  we  will  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge. By  believing,  vrortclng  and  living  In  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  can  Justify  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  men  of  the  Alamo.  In  this  way, 
and  only  In  this  way,  can  we  be  asBured  that 
these  brave  men  win  not  have  died  In  vain. 


hia  remufes  att  Itils  point  in  the  Rzoobb 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oNeetton  to 
the  request  of  ttie  geny«na»  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  oi^ectlon. 

Mr.  GOHZAI^Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  re- 
cent editorial  !n  the  San  Antonio  Express 
smnmarixes  briefly  boA  effectively  tlw 
strategy  of  the  OlBce  of  Bconomic  Op- 
portunity in  seeking  ultimate  Tlctory  in  a 
war  on  poverty.  "Rie  editorial  lOustrates 
how  Headstart  and  Job  Ooipe  programs 
work  not  only  to  brighten  the  projects 
of  youngsters  from  poor  families  but  to 
eliminate  poverty  ta  tiie  pvooeas.  Head- 
start  outfits  preschool  ^iDdren  with  Im- 
proved cultural,  InteDectiMl.  and  pbysical 
development  which  will  serve  them  well 
throughout  their  formative  years.  The 
Job  Corps  accepts  enroBees  who  never 
had  a  Headstait  opportunity  and,  as  a 
result,  are  ill  equipped  for  Jobe  withwrt 
thorough  retndnlng,  edoeatian,  and  even 
medical  care.  With  an  Insight  tliat  should 
be  Instructive  to  eadi  of  us  as  the  Con- 
gress prep««es  to  renew  Its  commitment 
to  the  war  on  poverty,  the  editorial 
states: 

If  Headstart  fulfllte  Its  hopes,  the  *ob  Corps 
can  be  temporary. 

This  lenxedial  amiroacfa  of  QEO  forms 
the  easence  of  the  antUwverty  effort.  I 
know  the  San  Antonio  Express  editorial, 
which  follows,  will  be  of  interest  to  my 

colleagues: 
Pfny«-H»— °  rsfwiisti  Saow  Ponarr 
CtM  Be  niiiimiMMi 

Two  natlotMl  pcoerana  aimed  at  maklog 
iaroMls  on  poverty  have  now  had  time 
anough  to  produce  some  "directional"  statis- 
tics. Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  are  work- 
ing and  getting  good  results. 

Head  Btart  is  mirttteg  with  1.8  million 
yonngstei'B  aged  4  and  5  years.  Job  Ocrpa 
has  enrolled  9,410  yoaag  poraom  aged  16 
throogh  ai. 

Of  tboae  A>b  Corps  traJneea  who  fintshed 
tbeir  training,  A3  per  cent  have  regular  jobs 
averaging  tl.71  an  hour.  Ten  per  cent  re- 
turned to  school  and  seven  per  cent  joined 
the  military  fMces.  The  others  "washed  out." 

Job  Corps  Director  William  P.  Kelly  reports 
"MAghter  and  stronger  management"  and  that 
trainees  are  staying  In  the  training  centers 
two  months  longer  than  the  average  of  four 
months  of  last  year.  The  average  trainee  had 
eight  years  of  schooling  and  a  flfth-grade 
abUlty  In  reading  and  matheaoatica.  The  pro- 
gram "graduatoa"  tfiOO  trained  men  a  monSi 
from  115  centers. 

Cost  of  the  training  has  been  reduced  from 
18,740  to  t6.950  a  year.  Ooogresa  aet  a  raaxl- 
mtmi  o;  r7,600  a  year  for  the  training. 

Head  Start  Is  operating  In  1,400  communi- 
ties, trying  to  give  yoTmQSters  aootlvattaci  and 
self-confldence,  along  with  basic  education 
aimed  at  oeeroomlng  haadleape  c<  their  en- 
vlromnent.  Beeults  now  obeervable  show  that 
capable  children  can  make  substantial  Im- 
provement in  their  skills  and,  as  important. 
In  their  attitudes. 

If  Head  Start  fuIfUls  Its  hopes,  the  Job 
Corps  can  be  temporary. 


STRATEGY  OP  OEO  IN  SEEKING 
ULTIMATE  VICTORY  IN  WAR  CMJ 
POVERTY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 


CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Gorzal^I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gaiUeman  f  iDoa 
Texas? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  office  completed  a  survey  concerning 
the  fatal  casualties  from  Texas  caused 
by  hostile  action  In  Vietnam  this  year. 
I  believe  that  certain  facts  uncovered  by 
this  survey  should  be  of  Interest  to  my 
fellow  Ck>ngressmai. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  men 
from  Tfexas  have  died  In  Vietnam  since 
January  1.  1967.  Of  these  men,  60  were 
of  Spanish  surname;  that  Is  to  say,  33 
percent  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
were  of  Spanish  surname,  whereas  only 
14.8  percent  of  the  population  of  Texas 
Is  of  planish  surname. 

It  Is  dUDcult  to  say  whether  this  dis- 
parity Is  caused  by  a  high  number  of 
enlistees  among  the  Latin  groups  or  not. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  Sptmlsh  sumamed 
dead  were  In  the  Marines.  This  would 
Imply  that  approximately  one  half  of 
the  Latin  dead  had  enlisted,  but  It  Is 
Important  to  r^nember  that  the  Marine 
Corps  has  received  19,030  men  through 
the  Selective  Service  System  since  No- 
vember of  1965. 

The  dl9arity  between  the  percentage 
of  Spanish  siunamed  In  the  casualty  list 
and  the  iiercentage  of  that  group  in  the 
population  Is  also  evident  in  the  district 
which  I  represent  where  41  percent  of 
the  pc^milatlon  Is  of  Spanish  surname 
and  a  remarkable  72  percent  of  the  fatal 
casualties  were  of  Spanish  surname. 

htr.  Speaker,  I  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  so  it  can  see,  with 
gnptoic  detail,  the  large  sacrifice  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  Spanish  surname 
are  paying  In  order  to  further  our  cause 
In  Vietnam: 

One  himdred  eighty-four  have  died; 
60  of  dead  were  of  Spanish  surname. 

Fourteen  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
Texas  is  of  Spanish  siuname;  33  percent 
of  dead  were  of  Evanish  surname. 

Twenty-flve  of  Texas  dead  were  from 
San  Antonio;  18  of  San  Antonio  dead 
were  of  Spanish  surname. 

Forty -one  percent  of  San  Antonio  pop- 
ulation is  of  Spanish  surname;  72  per- 
cent of  San  Antonio  dead  were  of  Span- 
ish surname. 

Ninety-two  of  the  dead  were  from  the 
Army;  80  of  the  dead  were  from  the 
Marines;  eight  of  the  dead  were  from 
the  Air  Force;  and  four  of  the  dead  were 
from  the  Navy. 

Twenty-nine  of  Spanish  surname  dead 
were  from  the  Army;  30  of  Spanish  sur- 
name dead  were  from  the  Marines;  one 
of  Spanish  surname  dead  was  from  the 
Navy. 

Fifty  percent  of  Texas  dead  were  from 
the  Army;  48  percent  of  Spanish  sur- 
name dead  were  from  the  Army. 

Forty-four  percent  of  Texas  dead  were 
from  the  Marines;  50  percent  of  Spanish 
surname  dead  were  from  the  Marines. 


BUSINESSMEN  ARE  MISSING  A  BET: 
RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roomrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
Texas? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tragic  distortion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Federal  program  has  nearly 
scuttled  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  get  private  enterprise 
into  the  action  of  cleaning  up  urban 
housing  problems  of  low-income  citizens. 

Jmt  as  one  group  massed  behind  a 
mortgage  supplement  program  for  the 
lower  middle  income  group  proposed  by 
Senator  Pkhcy,  others  joined  with  many 
who  did  not  study  the  private  enterprise 
oriented  rent  supplement  program,  in 
efforts  to  klU  it. 

Who  suffers?  Right  now  it's  the  busi- 
nessman deprived  of  an  opportxmity  to 
make  a  legitimate  profit,  local  govern- 
ment deprived  of  new  sources  of  tax 
revenue  and,  of  course,  the  poor  who,  it 
seems,  must  always  suffer. 

The  rent  supplement  program  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  in  ad- 
dressing the  urgent  needs  of  low -income 
families  for  decent  housing. 

In  behalf  of  persons  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  those  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing, rent  supplements  are  paid  to  the 
project  owners.  Supplements  may  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  economic  rent, 
and  the  occupant  must  pay  25  percent  of 
his  income  toward  rental. 

In  addition  to  the  Income  requirement, 
the  eligible  tenant  must  be  over  62  years 
old,  physically  handicapped,  occupying 
substandard  housing,  or  displaced  from 
his  prevloiis  dwelling  by  government 
action  or  natural  disaster. 

Foiu-  significant  facts  must  have  been 
overlooked  by  sincere  supporters  of  the 
free  enterprise  system : 

First.  By  paying  supplements  to  the 
owners  who,  with  PHA-insured  private 
financing,  construct  and  operate  the 
projects,  the  program  will  stimulate  and 
rely  upon  private  enterprise  in  a  free- 
market  economy.  This  is  not  a  rent  dole 
to  disadvantaged  slum  dwellers. 

Second.  This  program  will  help  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  to  lift  themselves 
from  substandard  accommodations,  and 
in  so  doing  promote  the  efforts  of  local 
communities  to  rsnove  blight  and 
squalor. 

Third.  Rent  supplements  will  not  im- 
pair individual  incentive  for  self-im- 
provement. A  tenant  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  In  his  project  even  though  his 
rising  income  may  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  supplement  for  his  unit. 

Fourth.  The  program  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  suitable  housing  for 
low-income  families,  constructed  or  re- 
habilitated under  private  auspices. 

Instead  of  being  a  "radical,  revolu- 
tionary gimmick"  as  one  opponent  de- 
scribed it,  it  is  a  challenge  to  business 
and  to  the  housing  industry  to  get  into 
the  act  of  rebuilding  American  cities  by 
building  housing  where  the  people  are  in 
the  city. 

Looked  upon  as  a  sinister  plot  to  im- 
plement Integration  by  some,  it  just  is 
not  so.  Conservative,  business-oriented 
trade  groups  Uke  the  mortgage  bankers. 


home  builders  and  the  realtors  Just  can- 
not imderstand  Congressmen  who  say 
they  are  for  private  enterprise  and  vote 
against  a  profit  for  the  businessman. 

If  the  people  would  only  think  of  this 
program  as  a  private  enterprise  incen- 
tive program  for  low-income  housing, 
perhaps  some  opposition  would  disap- 
pear, and  the  hostiUty  to  the  program 
would  assimie  its  true  perspective  as  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  businessman,  the  poor 
and  on  tax- starved  local  government. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  have  heard  repeated 
pleas  that  America  should  enlist  the  re- 
sources of  the  business  community  in  the 
solution  of  the  massive  problems  con- 
fronting oxir  urban  areas.  If  our  ears  ajre 
attuned  to  the  commimltles  back  home, 
we  have  heard  the  erosion  of  local  tax 
base  lamented  by  municipal  officials  and 
taxpayers  alike. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
business  community,  local  municipal  of- 
ficials, and  private  citizens  will  give  this 
program  honest  assessment.  If  they  do, 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  them  to  appeal 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  correct  a 
mistake  by  reviving  rent  supplements. 
The  hour  is  late  but  not  too  late. 


MR.  KOSYGIN  AND  MR.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallaghxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. President  Johnson  set  out  in 
clear  terms  and  with  immlstakable  pre- 
cision the  means  our  Govermnent  feels 
necessary  to  reach  the  goals  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  Middle  East.  The  rights 
and  duties  he  declared  are  certainly  not 
new  to  the  international  relations.  We 
have  always  urged  territorial  Integrity, 
justice  for  refugees,  limocent  maritime 
passage,  controls  on  arms  assistance,  and 
national  political  Independence.  These 
are  not  irmovative  ideas  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

In  sharp  contrast.  Premier  Kosygln's 
speech  bristled  with  barbs  of  condemna- 
tion and  reproach.  The  Russian  Premier 
sought  to  cast  undue  blame  on  Israel  and 
called  for  imposition  of  impossible  and 
unwarranted  preconditions  to  peace. 
There  should  be  Uttle  doubt  of  who  spoke 
for  peace  and  who  spoke  for  continued 
confiict. 

Hopefully,  however,  Premier  Kosygln's 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  was 
meant  to  soothe  the  wounds,  both  psy- 
chological and  physical  suffered  by  his 
Arab  allies,  and,  hopefully,  that  outburst 
is  finished.  For  there  now  exists  an  ur- 
gent and  all-encompassing  task  to  build 
a  lasting  and  meaningful  peace  in  not 
only  the  Mideast  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  speech 
represented  to  me  a  high  point  of  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Mideast,  and  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  deserves  every  word  of  praise 
he  should  and  will  receive.  He  has  s«ain 


shown  his  real  and  imqualified  under- 
standing of  the  pressing  need  for  peace 
In  the  world. 

I  wish  to  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  editorial  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  which  well  con- 
trasts the  remarks  of  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Kosygln. 

Mr.  Kostoxn  and  Mk.  Johnson 
Since  the  hope  bad  been  so  sllgbt  that  be 
would  sbow  some  genuine  statesmansblp  In 
his  addreea  to  the  General  Assembly  yester- 
day, it  cannot  be  said  that  Premier  Kosygln's 
sterile  and  pedestrian  performance  was 
much  of  a  disappointment.  It  can  only  be 
gald  that  Mr.  Koeygln  failed  In  his  respon- 
sibility as  leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  on  earth  by  rejecting  this  opportunity 
to  advance  the  peace  of  the  world  in  general 
and  of  the  Middle  East  In  particular. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  doors  are  au- 
tomatically closed  to  an  eventual  peaceful 
and  Just  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  ques- 
tion; but  It  does  mean  that  Premier  Kosygln 
did  Uttle  yesterday— In  striking  contrast  to 
President  Johnson — to  keep  them  open.  It 
also  means  that  the  Soviet  Premier  felt  it 
necessary  to  stand  before  the  world  tribunal 
and  engage,  in  his  quiet  way,  In  a  transpar- 
ent distortion  of  history.  In  crude  vlllflca- 
tion.  In  crass  propaganda  In  order  to  prove  to 
the  Arab  states  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
all.  really  Is  their  friend.  Without  flamboy- 
ance, without  emotion,  the  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  nevertheless  harshly  reiterated 
the  almost  entirely  negative  position  taken 
previously  by  his  representative  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  a  demand  for  return  of  the 
status  quo  ante,  which  could  only  Insiire  an 
Indefinite  continuance  of  bloody  turmoil 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

A  slight  ray  of  hope  that  Mr.  Koeygln 
might  be  willing,  despite  his  public  posture, 
to  undertake  some  realistic  discussions  lies 
In  the  few  phrases  of  his  speech  suggesting 
readiness  "to  work  together  [for  Justice  and 
peace]  with  other  countries,"  with  special 
reference  to  "the  Big  Powers."  ThU  Is  small 
evidence  to  go  on;  but  the  Inclusion  of  such 
phrases  oould  conceivably  be  slgniflcant. 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  obdurate  and 
accusatory  line  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  the 
President  d  the  United  SUtes  set  forth  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem. Employing  dignified  and  measured  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Johnson  addressed  himself  not  to 
a  false  reconstruction  of  the  past,  as  did  Mr. 
Kosygln,  but  to  a  realistic  program  for  the 
future.  We  only  regret  that  be  did  not  come 
to  New  York  to  make  his  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  establishment  of  conditions  for  a  last- 
ing peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
is  the  basic  American  concern,  premised  of 
course  on  the  recognition  that  Israel  not  only 
has  the  right  to  live,  but  Is  going  to  go  on 
living.  Once  that  fact  Is  accepted,  the  other 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  can  be  made  to  fit  to- 
gether— but  only  If  the  Arab  states  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  It.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  do  much.  If  It  would,  to  persuade 
them.  Then,  and  only  then,  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, the  arms  problem,  the  water  problem, 
the  boundary  problem,  the  free-passage 
problem  and  the  troop-withdrawal  problena 
would  be  capable  of  solution. 

The  President  stressed  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  see  any  method  of  peace- 
making tried,  both  In  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  and  among  any  or  aU  parties.  He 
gives  the  impression  of  "playing  It  cool," 
which  is  Just  about  the  best  way  ior  the 
United  States  to  act  In  a  situation  that  has 
been  far  too  hot  too  long.  What  Is  called  for 
at  the  moment  Is  no  precipitate  action  by  the 
victorious  Israelis  In  respect  to  Jerusalem  or 
anywhere  else,  by  the  Arabs  In  the  despera- 
tion of  their  defeat,  or  by  the  great  powers 
in  maneuvering  for  position.  This  Is,  as  Mr. 


Johnson  suggested,  a  time  for  magnanimity 
by  the  vtctora,  for  patience  by  the  van- 
quished, and  tor  vision  by  the  Parliament  of 
Man. 


AMERICA'S  CRUCIAL  LESSON 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
missioner of   Education,   Harold  Howe, 
recently   gave   the  commencement   ad- 
dress at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
I  think  the  Commissioner's  message  to 
the  Shaw  graduates  deserves  wider  at- 
tention, and  I  hope  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  a  few  moments  to  read  it  and 
I  now  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Amzsica's  Ckttciai,  Lesson  ' 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe  n,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner   of    Education.    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
First  of  all  I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  to  be  here.  My  two  years  of  residence  In 
North  Carolina  brought  me  an  acquaintance 
with  its  countryside  and  its  people — and  this 
opportunity  to  renew  that  acquaintance  Is  a 
great    personal    pleasure.    It    Is    more    than 
that — ^It  Is  a  chance  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  many  people  who  have  helped   me 
to    understand    some    of    the    problems    of 
America,  problems  about  which  I  shall  speak 
at  greater  length  today. 

Another  reason  I  am  glad  to  be  here  stems 
from  a  brochure  about  Shaw  Unlvwsity 
which  I  saw  Just  recently.  Its  opening  para- 
graphs read  as  follows: 

"In  1963,  when  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek  came 
to  Raleigh  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Shaw 
University,  there  was  Justifiable  reason  to 
wonder  why  he  bothered  to  come  at  all.  The 
century-old  private  school  was  some  S300.000 
In  debt;  most  of  the  buildings  were  In  an 
advanced  state  of  deterioration;  student  and 
faculty  morale  was  at  an  all-time  low;  and 
the  school's  accreditation  was  about  to  be 
removed. 

"Some  people  thought  that  Dr.  Cheek  had 
come  to  Shaw  to  supervise  the  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  the  aged  college." 

Such  candor  Is  rarely  encountered  In  pub- 
lications sponsored  by  educational  Institu- 
tions. As  one  who  has  read  a  great  number 
of  them,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  usual  college 
catalog  leaves  the  Impression  that  there  are 
only  three  eminent  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  the  western  hemisphere:  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Apex  State  Teachers 
College.  And  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one 
reads  between  the  lines  of  the  catalog,  keep 
looking  nervously  over  their  shoulders  in 
Jealous  and  frightened  appraisal  of  each 
new  academic  trlxxmph  registered  by  Apex.  It 
is  refreshing  almost  to  the  point  of  shock  to 
have  a  college  or  university  forthrlghtly 
admit  that  It  has  problems.  I  suspect  that 
homely  truth  pungently  expressed  remains 
the  best  kind  of  public  relations. 

It  Is  now  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Shaw  that  Dr.  Cheek 
did  not  come  to  Raleigh  to  preside  over  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  anything.  In  the  past 
four  years,  he  has  shaped  a  provocative,  dis- 
tinctive educational  program  of  which  this 
graduating  class  Is  the  first  product. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress,  however.  Is  that 
I   was   most   attracted   by   the   Institutional 
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honesty  exemplified  in  that  brochure.  Today 
I  want  to  try  to  match  that  candor  by  being 
candid  with  you  in  my  remarks  about  our 
most  agonizing  domestic  problem:  racial 
Justice  m  the  United  States.  It  is  a  problem 
to  which  I  have  had  some  exposure  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  although  I  am  a 
strict  amateur  In  It  compared  to  most  of  you. 
Our  contemporary  dvU  rights  movement  Is 
comparatively  new.  Although  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban 
League  have  been  working  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  American  Negro  for  decades, 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  19S0's  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  took  on  a  new  di- 
rection and  urgency  as  the  result  of  the 
Brown  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Every 
American  la  familiar  with  such  names  ais 
Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Blrmlnghani,  and 
their  significance  for  the  rights  of  Negro 
Americans. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know,  however,  that 
the  revitalized  civil  rights  movement  had 
significant  origins  here  in  North  Carolina. 
Pour  Negro  coUege  freshmen  helped  give  it 
birth  by  deciding  one  night  In  their  dormi- 
tory that  they  had  had  enough  of  gradualism. 
The  next  day,  they  walked  into  a  dime  store 
in  Greensboro,  sat  down  at  the  lunch 
counter,  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee. 

That  simple  request — denied  first  by  a 
white  woman  and  then  by  an  anxious  Negro 
woman,  both  employees  of  the  store — led 
within  months  to  similar  demonstrations  In 
cities  throughout  the  North  and  South.  It 
led  too,  to  a  melancholy  sequence  of  retalia- 
tion. The  extraordinary  courage  with  which 
civil  rights  demonstrators  met  violence,  re- 
fusing to  let  hatred  push  them  to  reciprocal 
violence,  finally  touched  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation  and  resulted  In  changes  which 
might  have  taken  decades  to  produce  without 
the  demonstrated  self-sacrifice  of  young  men 
and  women  who  were  clearly  seeking  the 
rights  which  were  theirs  under  the  law  but 
denied  In  practice.  They  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing the  conscience  of  this  Nation,  and  they 
focused  that  conscience  In  a  way  which  pro- 
duced the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  Act  was  a  genuine  triumph  for  the 
American  political  system,  proving  that  a 
majority,  if  properly  awakened,  can  vote  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  a  minority.  It  repre- 
sented a  major  change  In  ways  of  thlnkmg 
and  feeling — a  change  which  was  100  years 
overdue. 

And  perhaps  because  this  beginning  of 
social  reform  exhausted  so  much  emotion, 
many  white  Americans  felt  that  by  support- 
ing this  single  piece  of  legislation,  they  had 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them. 
They  seemed  to  conclude  that  the  civU  rights 
revolution  was  over,  and  that  our  society 
could  once  again  relax  in  the  conviction  that 
racial  equality  would  Inevitably  proceed  from 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Now  we  know  that  the  passage  of  laws 
will  not  alone  solve  a  problem  with  a  history 
as  long  and  agonizing  as  the  denial  of  equal 
opportunity  to  our  Negro  citizens.  Slow,  pa- 
tient effort  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  law 
Into  operation,  to  determine  tlirough  the 
courts  what  It  means  and  what  it  does  not 
mean,  and  to  help  people  make  thoee  adjust- 
ments In  accustomed  practice  which  the  law 
requires.  To  those  whose  expectations  have 
been  raised,  the  demand  for  further  patience, 
for  a  renewed  gradualism,  has  seemed  un- 
reasonable and  at  times  unbearable.  They 
have  sought  new  ways  of  expressing  their  de- 
mands, and  particularly  in  otir  cities,  their 
understandable  frustrations  have  sometimes 
turned  to  violence. 

The  dimensions  of  that  violence  have  been 
astonishing;  suad  yet  no  one.  It  seems  to  me, 
can  realistically  profess  astonishment  at  its 
outbreak.  Negro  frustration  has  been  sim- 
mering for  years,  and  Negro  requests  for 
Justice  have  for  the  most  pert  been  met  by 
apathy  at  best  and  repression  at  worst.  Hav- 
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tug  aovn  tlM  wind,  Amariea  U  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind. 

Tb«  roota  of  this  violence  are  oaay  to 
And,  but  I  do  not  se«  bow  any  sane  man, 
wlilt*  or  Negro,  can  maintain  that  It  will 
lead  to  f  urtber  progress  toward  racial  equal- 
ity. It  la  daar  tliat  mlllkMUs  of  white  Ameri- 
cana who  supported  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  early  1960*8  have  since  become 
rtlnench  anted  with  the  direction  of  that 
movement  and  particularly  with  the  excesses 
of  racial  disturbance  throughout  the  land. 
Some  Negroee  counter  by  saying  that  the 
violence  in  our  cities  has  not  really  changed 
any  white  minds;  it  has  merely  provided 
them  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  claiToing 
that  they  have  altered  their  viewpoints. 

That  may  be.  The  essential  point,  however, 
Is  that  in  a  democracy,  the  majority  rules; 
and  In  this  Imperfect  Nation  of  Imperfect 
humans,  we  cannot  expect  the  moss  of  whites 
to  tolerate  violence  indefinitely,  even  though 
their  own  past  action  or  lack  of  it  may  have 
contributed  to  Eaclal  disturbance.  Contin- 
uing violence  in  our  cities  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  sharp  repression  and  to  white  re- 
sentment that  they  may  wipe  out  many  of 
the  civil  rights  gains  we  have  achieved. 

I  do  not  state  this  belief  as  a  threat,  merely 
u  a  hard  fact  which  all  of  ua  should  recog- 
niae.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the  final  goal, 
which  iB  that  of  equal  opportunity  in  every 
facet  of  American  life.  The  destruction  of 
Frc^>erty  may  give  vent  to  long  pent-up  feel- 
ings, but  It  does  not  advance  justice.  As  In 
every  other  variety  of  himian  struggle,  it  Is 
possible  In  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  to 
win  the  battle  but  lose  the  war. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  today  simply  to 
advise  you  against  violence,  for  violence  Is 
one  of  the  obstinate  conditions  of  mankind, 
particularly  among  the  frustrated  and  im- 
mature and  uneducated,  irrespective  of  race. 
But  I  do  want  to  place  before  you  my  con- 
cern that  aa  you  leave  this  place  of  learn- 
ing— as  you  build  yoxa  life  and  raise  a  family, 
and  as  you  continue  to  confront  the  problem 
of  racial  injustice — that  you  not  allow  short- 
sighted points  of  view  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween you  and  tlie  >T\iiiif>n»  of  white  Ameri- 
cans who  sincerely  want  to  lift  the  blight  of 
racism  from  our  Nation. 

In  the  past  few  years,  as  the  advocates  of 
videnoe  have  raised  their  voices  over  the 
quieter  Insistence  of  the  earlier  civil  rights 
demonstrators,  we  have  been  introduced  to 
the  concept  of  "black  power."  The  definition 
of  black  power  depends  upon  the  man  who 
is  doing  the  defining. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  of  definition, 
black  power  means  a  concerted  effort  by 
Negroes  to  focus  their  votes  and  their  pur- 
chasing power  to  InSuence  legislation  and 
employment  opportunities.  It  means  a  de- 
mand for  introducing  Negro  history  into  our 
textbooks,  so  that  white  and  Negro  children 
alike  will  realize  that  the  American  Negro 
fotight  for  and  paid  for  a  country  which  has 
long  Ignored  his  Just  claim  to  full  cltlzen- 
Bblp  and  full  respect.  It  means  a  demand  for 
better  schools,  so  that  Negro  youngsters  do 
not  begin  thetr  working  lives  with  the  handi- 
cap of  inferlar  education. 

All  these  demands  are  fully  Justified.  They 
mean  that  the  American  Negro  intends  to 
take  advantage  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  aoclal  weapons  to  which  his  citizenship 
entlfles  him. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
black  power  means  separatism,  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  Negroes  and  whites.  It  is  a  kind 
of  racism  In  reverse.  Human  reactions  being 
what  they  are,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  concept  of  separatism  should  have  gained 
support.  But  regardless  of  the  many  Justifi- 
cations which  might  be  advanced  to  support 
It,  this  form  of  black  power  seems  to  me  to 
promise  only  greater  frustration  and  greater 


agony.  It  wlU  perpetuate  the  ghetto,  not 
eliminate  it.  It  will  harden  ttie  divisions  be- 
tween the  races  Just  when  we  have  some 
reason  for  believing  that  American  Negro 
and  American  wiUte  ace  claslng  the  gap  that 
sep>arates  them.  Perhaps  most  important,  it 
postpones  the  day  of  ultimate  victory — the 
day  when  a  man's  achievement  is  circum- 
Bciibed  only  by  his  personal  merit. 

As  eollege  graduates,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity denied  the  uneducated  masses  of  frus- 
trated Negroes  living  in  oftr  rural  and  urban 
ghettoes.  You  can  u«e  your  education  to 
break  out  of  the  economic  and  social  cir- 
cumstances which  always  consign  the  il- 
literate and  the  poorly  educated  to  lives  of 
unfulfilled  hope  and  purposeless  longing.  For 
education  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
expand  his  sympathies,  to  achieve  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  himself  even  in  new  and 
strange  circumstances. 

Every  one  of  ua  is  born  with  a  set  of  social 
limitations.  Each  of  us  is  born  into  a  spe- 
cific community.  Into  a  specific  circle  of 
family  and  friends.  Because  this  community 
Is  familiar  to  us.  because  It  represents  secu- 
rity, to  step  outside  this  comfortable  circle 
and  risk  an  encounter  with  the  new  and 
strange  requires  considerable  courage.  If  a 
man  is  satisfied  with  his  present  mode  of 
life,  of  course,  there  Is  no  reason  for  him 
to  gamble. 

I  doubt  that  many  of  you  here  are  satis- 
fled  With  the  normal  prospects  for  nfe  as  Ne- 
groes m  America.  Your  futures  must  surely 
seem  clrotnnacrlbed  by  a  dozen  forms  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  that  limit  you  in  your 
choice  of  Jobs,  your  choice  of  homes,  your 
choice  of  horizons. 

And  yet  the  very  fact  that  these  limita- 
tions exist  makes  It  aS  the  more  Importcmt, 
for  you  and  for  the  children  you  will  have, 
that  you  determine  to  break  out  of  the 
boundaries  prescribed  for  you  by  racist  atti- 
tudes. Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
white  college  graduate  of  average  intelligence 
can  in  general  look  forward  to  a  reasonably 
comfortable  working  career  without  relent- 
lessly extraordinary  exertion  on  his  part.  As 
long  as  he  shaves  every  day,  puts  on  a  clean 
shirt  every  morning,  and  applies  himself  to 
his  Job  with  an  acceptable  amount  of  con- 
sdentiousness,  he  can  expect  rather  steady 
advancement  and  a  gradually  increasing 
Income. 

The  Negro  college  graduate  has  no  ground 
for  similar  complacent  optimism.  If  he  is 
employed  by  a  white  corporation,  he  may 
very  well  wonder  whether  he  was  hired  on 
the  strength  of  his  abilities  or  on  the  desire 
of  the  company  to  exhibit  a  token  Negro 
here  and  there  as  prool  of  its  progressive  at- 
titudes. He  can  wonder  how  far  he  will 
advance;  he  can  with  cause  susjiect  that 
there  is  an  unstated  b«t  nonetheless  definite 
limit  to  his  salary  and  his  responsibilities.  He 
can  expect  snubs  from  hostile  whites  and  em- 
barrassment from  the  well-meaning  co- 
worker whose  exaggerated  friendliness  has 
a  phony  air  about  It. 

Such  a  gloomy  prospect  might  well  make 
any  educated  Negro  despair  of  white  Amer- 
ica, and  tempt  him  to  remain  at  home,  in 
the  black  America  in  Which  he  was  born  and 
raised. 

But  some  American  Negroes  have  not 
given  up.  They  have  continued  to  direct 
their  heads  and  their  hearts  and  their  abili- 
ties against  the  barriers  of  white  Ignorance 
and  resistance  until  they  have  broken 
throTigh.  to  better  Jobs,  better  homes,  and 
better  lives.  In  doing  bo,  they  have  opened 
doors  for  other  Negtoes,  and  they  have 
helped  to  clear  the  road  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  will  have  to  travel. 

And  their  courage,  finally,  has  made  it 
easier  for  white  Americans  to  accept  Negroee 
as  countrymen  entitled  to  full  citizenship. 


You  must  realize  that  what  appears  to  you 
as  white  hostility  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
complex  than  white  ignorance.  White  chil- 
dren and  Negro  children  grow  up  segregated 
from  each  other.  They  aasiune  that  segrega- 
tion implies  some  kind  of  dangerous  differ- 
ence, and  not  understanding  that  differ- 
ence, they  fear  it  You  must  realize  that  mil- 
lions of  whites  are  not  only  interested  in 
eliminating  racial  injustice,  but  are  posi- 
tively anxious  to  do  so.  The  problem  is  that 
they  do  not  know  ho-v  to  go  about  it. 

You  must  teach  them.  One  of  the  para- 
doxes of  the  civil  rights  problem  is  tliat  the 
traditional  denial  of  opportunity  to  the 
Negro  has  offered  the  white  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  learn,  to  grow,  to  develop  and 
mature.  Some  wtiltes  regret  the  fact  that  li 
percent  of  the  population  is  Negro — not  be- 
cause they  resent  Negroes,  but  because  they 
feel  that  a  sizeable  Negro  minority  in  the 
United  States  has  presented  us  with  a  social 
dilemma  other  nations  have  not  had  to  con- 
front. 

A  more  perceptive  view,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  this  dllenuna  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  tblngs  that  could  bave  happened 
to  the  umted  States.  A  colleague  of  mine 
at  the  Office  of  Education  recently  speculated 
on  the  course  of  American  history  for  the 
next  100  years  and  concluded  that  \7orld 
leadership  during  this  period  would  depend 
on  the  degree  to  which  tlie  people  of  our 
Nation  learn  to  understand  the  desires  and 
sensitivltiea  of  other  populations,  three- 
fourttxs  of  which  are  not  white.  He  continued 
his  speculation  with  ttiis  observal^lon: 

"We  in  the  United  States  have  an  un- 
matched opportunity  to  learn  to  live  to- 
gether with  other  rmoes  and  nationalities,  ir 
we  can,  we  can  lead  the  world.  II  we  can't, 
we  can  expect  to  be  pushed  aside.  I  have  a 
hunch  our  Negroes  may  !>•  saving  our  lives 
in  the  long  run  by  pressing  for  integration 
now.  I  hope  they  keep  It  up  reientlessly.  I 
hope  the  Mexican-Americans,  Indian-Ameri- 
cans, and  Puerto  Rlcans  get  in  there  and 
push,  too.  But  mainly  I  hope  we  of  the  white 
majority  can  see  what  a  great  chance  we 
have  to  develop  a  competenoe  that  will  Ix- 
oome  ever  more  anenttal,  not  Just  in  Inter- 
national relatlOBs  but  in  government  and 
business  as  welL" 

My  colleague  ended  his  crystal-ball  gas- 
ing  with  a  hypothetical  question:  "Oo  you 
want  your  child  to  be  with  It  in  the  next 
generation?  Then  get  liim  out  of  that  all- 
white  school." 

The  question  was  obvlovtty  addressed  to 
white  parents,  but  It  haa  the  same  Impli- 
oatlons  for  Negro  parents. 

I  tiope,  however,  that  you  will  not  wait 
until  you  are  parents  before  you  aooept  the 
other  impUcatlons  of  this  brief  gooes  at  the 
history  of  the  future.  Strong  and  prosperous 
as  America  seems  today,  it  is  destined  for 
slow  decline  unless  all  of  ua  learn  to  live 
with  each  other. 

White  Americans  and  Negro  Americans  are 
all  sitting  in  the  same  big  classroom.  We  have 
a  most  difficult  lesson  to  learn,  and  you 
must  help  teach  us. 


VAN  DEEKLIN  EXPLAINS  WT«  VOTE 
AGAINST  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  8.  1432 

Mr.  ECKHAHDT.  Mr.  Speakex,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  DBni.ZN]  may 
extend  hl«  remarts  at  this  point  In  the 
Recori)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  spent  nearly  4  years  in  uniform 
under  wsuttaie  selective  service,  1  feel 
I  can  claim  an  Insider's  understanding 
of  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  draft. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  I  owe  the  House 
an  explanation  for  my  vote  today  against 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1432. 

On  May  25,  when  the  House  first  con- 
sidered S.  1432,  the  Draft  Act  extension, 
I  voted  for  the  bill — in  hopes  that  the 
measure  would  be  approved  in  an  ensuing 
House-Senate  conference. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done.  If 
anything,  the  conferees  weakened  the 
bill  by  watering  down  the  House-ap- 
proved provision  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  set  national  cri- 
teria for  the  draft. 

In  fact,  Congress  has  made  very  few 
significant  adjustments  in  a  Selective 
Service  System  which,  in  my  view  at 
least,  has  become  distinctly  creaky  over 
the  past  quarter  century. 

We  have  failed,  I  believe,  to  update 
the  Selective  Service  Act  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
times.  Our  Armed  Forces  today  require  a 
different  sort  of  young  man  than  they 
needed  25  years  ago;  yet  the  legislation 
we  have  passed  today  does  not  really 
seem  to  acknowledge  this. 

In  addition,  my  constituents  are  ex- 
pressing considerable,  discontent  with  the 
existing  Selective  Service  System  in  their 
response  to  a  questionnaire  I  have  mailed 
to  all  homes  in  my  district. 

Returns  tabulated  so  far  indicate  that 
significant  percentages  of  the  residents 
of  my  district  favor  such  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  draft  as  taking  men  by 
lottery,  standardizing  local  draft  board 
procedures,  or  making  military  service 
purely  voluntary. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  37th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  have  voted  for  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1432. 


DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
great  privilege  and  honor  of  the  leader- 
ship to  sponsor,  this  past  Wednesday,  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Billy  Graham,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished evangelists  our  Nation  has  ever 
produced.  Dr.  Graham  appeared  with 
another  distinguished  friend  of  ours, 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Together 
they  showed  many  of  our  colleagues  the 
ways  in  which  the  war  on  poverty  is  suc- 
ceeding, and  how  it  is  helping  less  for- 
tunate citizens  to  help  themselves  into 
good  Jobs  and  decent  lives.  As  part  of 
their  presentation,  Dr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Shriver  showed  us  a  short  film  of  the 


trip  they  recently  made  together  to  sev- 
eral antipoverty  projects  in  western 
North  Carolina,  where  much  encourag- 
ing progress  is  being  made  in  an  area  of 
great  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  showing  of 
this  film,  Dr.  Billy  Graham  delivered 
some  very  eloquent  and  timely  remarks 
which  I  know  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Congressman  Albert,  Con- 
gressman Boggs,  Congressman  Laird,  Chap- 
lain Latch,  I  am  very  delighted  and  privileged 
to  be  here  today,  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  a  great  many  old  friends  and  meet- 
ing some  new  ones  as  well.  And  many  people 
have  asked  since  I've  been  here  this  after- 
noon, why  I'm  here.  Is  Sargent  Shriver  trying 
to  convert  me  or  am  I  trying  to  convert  him? 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  he  were  not  a 
Catholic,  that  I'd  be  doing  my  best  to  get 
him  to  become  an  evangelist  because  he  is 
an  evangelist. 

The  word  evangelist  in  Greek  means  a  pro- 
ciaimer — one  who  is  dedicated  to  a  message 
and  he's  out  fH-oclalming  it.  And  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  is  more  dedicated  to  what- 
ever program  he's  Involved  in  than  Sargent 
Shriver.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  Americans  that 
I  know  today.  And  I  began  to  study  a  few 
months  ago  the  subject  of  poverty  in  the 
Bible.  And  I  went  through  the  entire  Bible 
from  Oenesis  to  Revelation,  and  I  got  every 
passage  in  the  Bible  that  had  to  do  with  our 
responsibility  to  the  poor.  And  I  was  ab- 
solutely bowled  over.  I  had  never  studied  it, 
to  my  shame.  I'm  making  a  confession  now. 
I've  never  studied  it  before.  And  I  found  that 
it's  one  of  the  greatest  teacliings  in  the 
scriptures.  That  we  have  a  responsibility  as 
a  church,  as  a  society,  as  people  to  the  poor 
In  our  area. 

Now,  of  course,  the  question  comes  as  to 
who's  poor  and  how  do  you  go  about  it.  And 
I  rememl>er  here  about  the  one  place  where 
they  had  a  lot  of  gold  and  sUver  in  the 
church.  And  they  said,  "Why  don't  you  take 
all  of  this  and  melt  it  down  and  give  it  to 
the  poor."  "Oh,"  they  said,  "Christ  said  that 
the  poor  you'll  always  have  with  you  and  if 
we  melted  aU  this  down,  we  figured  it  out, 
we'd  only  be  able  to  give  about  ten  cents  to 
every  person  in  the  country,  so  we  decided 
to  keep  it."  And  that's  the  argument  many 
times  that  people  use.  But  here's  a  passage 
and  I'm  not  going  to  spread  a  sermon,  I'm 
just  about  finished — with  my  introduction. 

I've  been  with  President  Jolinson  this 
morning  and  he  just  gave  a  talk — and  I  was 
standing  there  enjoying  the  talk  with  all  the 
REA  people  who  were  there — and  he  gave  a 
tremendous  address  and  I  was  relaxed  and  en- 
joying it  and  he  said,  "Now  Dr.  Graham  is 
going  to  address  us"  and  I  had  very  little 
time  to  prepare  but  I  prepared  for  this  today 
so  I  can  go  a  little  longer.  If  there  be  laws — 
this  is  one — the  laws  that  God  was  laying 
down  not  only  for  Israel  but  for  any  nation. 
And  they  have  equal  validity  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  here's  one  passage  from 
Deuteronomy  that  Moses  said:  "If  there  be 
among  you  a  poor  man  who  is  one  of  thy 
brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  Qod  giveth  thee,  thy 
shall  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother.  Thou  shalt 
surely  give  imto  him,  and  thine  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved" — in  other  words,  you're  not 
going  to  lose  by  giving  when  "Thou  givest 
unto  him  t>ecause  for  ttiis  thing  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  affairs  and 
aU  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  to.  For  the 
poor  shaU  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  Now 
this  is  what  Christ  said.  He  said,  the  poor 
you're  going  to  have  with  you  all  the  time. 


He  didn't  commend  it.  He  said.  You're  going 
to  have  them  and  you  ought  to  do  something 
about  it.  "Therefore,  I  command  thee" — 
this  is  a  command  from  God  saying  "Thou 
Shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor  and  to  thou  needy  in 
the  land. "  I  have  175  scriptures  Just  like  that 
from  the  scriptures.  And  they're  not  taken 
out  of  context  either. 

And  I  believe  that  you  people  have  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  appropriating  funds  to 
attack  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we  face 
in  this  country. 

Now,  I  go  from  city  to  city  and  I  don't 
have  to  teU  you  we've  got  a  time  bomb  in 
our  cities,  getting  ready  to  go  off  and  it's 
going  off.  All  we  have  to  read  is  the  news 
about  Tampa  or  about  Cincinnati  or  Los 
Angeles  this  morning,  or  Boston  last  week. 
It'll  be  some  other  town  next  week.  And  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility.  Now,  I  know 
that  when  they  started  this,- 1  was  somewhat 
against  it  because  of  aU  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  and  because  of  all  I  read  about 
in  a  Job  Corps  camp  up  in  New  Jersey.  I 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  on  this  and  I  was 
critical. 

I'm  a  convert.  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  these 
problems  have  been  ironed  out  and  I  believe 
we  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  responsibility 
as  a  people  to  attack  this  problem  with  even 
greater  vigor  than  we  tiave  thus  far.  And  if 
we  don't,  I  tlUnk  we're  going  to  pay  for  it 
spiritually,  morally  and  in  every  phase  of  our 
society.  And  one  of  the  things  that  impressed 
me  about  what  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  doing — tills  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram— I  thought  it  was  untU  I  began  to  look 
into  it  and  study  it  a  little  bit.  It's  making 
people  help  themselves.  It's  giving  them  an 
opportunity,  it's  retraining. 

I  visited  the  Job  Corps  camps  and  went  to 
some  of  these  places  and  I've  seen  what 
they're  doing  with  some  of  these  yoting  peo- 
ple. A  lot  of  people  say,  "well,  it's  only  for 
the  Negroes."  Seventy-five  percent  of  them 
are  white.  And  they  said  it's  for  other  g;roups. 
But  it's  for  all  Americans.  And  that  is  the 
reason  this  is  the  first  time — I've  l>een  in- 
vited up  here  for  17  years  to  testify  on  every- 
thing under  heaven.  &(any  of  you  have  in- 
vited me  to  certain  committees  to  testify — 
I've  never  come  up  here  in  17  years  of  going 
up  and  down  this  country  preaching  and 
testified  or  spoken  for  anything  like  tills  l>e- 
fore,  and  the  reason  I'm  doing  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  my  friendship  with  Sargent  Stiriver. 
It's  because  I  believe  it.  It's  not  because  of 
any  friendship  for  the  President.  He's  asked 
me  to  serve  on,  I  gfuess.  a  dozen  different 
things  and  I've  said  "no."  Because  I  felt  I 
didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  anything  that 
could  be  considered  partisan  politics.  And 
I'm  glad  to  see  that  I've  g^>t  two  Congressmen 
here  today,  Roy  Taylor  from  North  CaroUna 
and  Charlie  Jonas  from  North  CaroUna,  one 
a  Republican  and  one  a  Democrat.  Because 
I  don't  want  to  get  involved  and  I  don't 
think  the  poverty  program  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  politics.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  political  football  out  of  it. 

WeU,  that  bell  might  have  meant  you  all 
are  supposed  to  go.  I  don't  know.  But  we 
have  a  movie  to  see  and  this  film  I  have  not 
seen.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Sargent  Shriver 
is  the  star.  And  we  were  delighted  to  have 
him  down  there  and  one  of  the  things  that 
I  appreciated  was  when  we  went  back  into 
those  mountain  coves,  mUes  from  anywhere, 
I  wondered,  how,  how  can  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  brother-in-law  of  President  Keimedy,  a 
man  that's  known  for  affluency,  how  can  be 
communicate  with  these  people?  He  com- 
municated. He  knew  how  to  talk  their  lan- 
guage and  get  right  down  with  them.  And  I 
appreciated  that.  And  so  today,  I've  come  up 
here  to  say  "Ood  bless  you  Sargent  Shriver, 
and  God  bless  aU  those  associated  with  you." 

Thank  vou. 
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D^rasNBE  OF  MTsaisaippi'a  work 

INHBHALP   OF   THE   POOR   AND 

NEEDY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »A 
uiumlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MonnaoMntTl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  olaiectlou  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  weeks  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  magazine  correspondents,  and 
Harvard  doctors  have  made  statements 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  In  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  poor  should 
not  be  used  as  a  political  football,  how- 
ever. 1  believe  the  concern  and  efforts  of 
my  State  have  been  misrepresented  by 
these  various  statements.  For  this  rea- 
■ui  I  would  like  to  defend  MississUyi's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

First,  I  woold  like  to  refer  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Orvllle  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  a 
reoent  hearing  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
om  Agriculture  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  Secretary  said,  and  I  quote: 

IClsateatppl  ia  th«  only  State  In  the  nation 
tbat  baa  eltber  a  food  stamp  plan  or  a  dls- 
trltratlon  program  in  every  single  county. 
MlsalBStppl  iB  dlstrlbtitlng  more  food  and 
reaching  more  people  than  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  further  questioning,  the  Secretary 
Indicated  that  the  initiative  of  the  States 
plays  a  lai]ge  part  In  assuring  that  a  good 
Job  Is  done  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  In  this  regard  the  Secretary  com- 
mended Mississippi  by  saying : 

There  are  more  people  In  MtertMlppi  on 
food  stamp  and  direct  distribution  than 
there  are  in  the  wbt^e  State  of  New  York, 
where  tbere  are  ten  times  as  many  people 
who  ar»  hungry  and  in  the  poverty  groups 
In  New  Tork  than  in  the  Stete  of  msBlMlppl. 

The  ftuls  wlU  support  the  Secretary's 
statement  and  Mississippi's  concern  for 
the  poor.  Fen-  example,  Mississippi  with 
a  population  of  2%  million  has  used  $3.4 
milUon  In  the  food  stamp  program,  $11.9 
million  In  the  commodity  program  for  a 
total  of  $16  J  mllUon.  During  a  compara- 
ble period  New  York  with  a  population 
of  18  milUoD  has  devoted  $14.9  mlUlon 
In  Federal  food  programs  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  needy.  Tills  Is  not  to  say  that 
all  Is  well  in  liOssisslppl  and  all  is  bad 
In  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  figures  used  from  the  State  of  New 
York  were  only  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son and  not  In  an  effort  to  discredit  or 
critlclae.  However,  it  does  dlq;>ell  those 
statements  which  insinuate  that  Missis- 
sippi has  no  regard  for  the  poor  what- 
soever, and  In  fact  points  out  that  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  leader  amoog  States  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  exiatlcg  programs.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say  that  Mississippi  can 
stand  on  the  facts  as  to  its  sincere  con- 
cern and  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  poor 
of  our  State. 


BONXN3  WORTH  $45  BILLION  PAID 
FOR  TWICE  WHILE  TREASURY 
CONTINUES  TO  PAY  $1J9  BILLION 
ANNUALLY  IN  224TEREST  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE— A  NATIONAL 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  ECaCHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »sk. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PAtiUN]  may  extOKi  his 
remarks  at  this  poiat  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress must  do  sometliing  about  the  scan- 
dal of  the  $45  billion  worth  of  bonds 
being  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  this  sltuatton  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  remedy  to  this  dis- 
grace, I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bin  tomorrow — Wednes- 
day— ^that  would,  in  effect,  subtract  the 
$45  hUlifm  from  our  national  debt.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  be  prohibited  from 
paying  any  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  more  than  once;  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasiny  be  prohibited  from 
paying  Interest  on  any  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  has  already  been 
paid  in  full. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  would  deal 
directly  with  the  question  of  the  $45  bil- 
lion worth  of  bon*  being  held  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The 
$45  billion  worth  of  bonds  in  question  are 
part  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee's portfolio  and  they  have  been 
paid  for  in  full  once.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury continues  to  pay  $1.9  billion  annually 
In  interest  on  these  paid-up  bonds.  My 
amendment  would  stop  this  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  deny  this 
fact — they  have  been  paid  for.  I  give 
you  no  greater  authority  than  William 
McChesney  Martin  himself,  and  I  quote 
from  a  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee hearing,  dated  July  6,  1965: 

Mr.  liAxmt.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

The  CBAmiAN.   Tbat  Is  right. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  And  that  1«  the  only  time 
they  were  paid  for. 

The  Chaixmak.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  and  credit. 

Mr.  Mabtin.    Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  piald  for  once.  You  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid 
for  once  and  that's  an? 

Mr.  Martut.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

The  Chatbman.    That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  oonsiderlng  these  $45 
billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  compelled  to  paor  Interest  on  bonds 
that  have  already  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  required  to  pay  for  these  bonds  again? 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to 
be  charged  against  the  national  debt 
when  they  have  already  been  paid  in 
full? 


When  the  previous  debt  ceiling  bill  was 
before  the  House  2  weelcs  ago,  there  was 
much  discussion  about  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  about  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  agree  fully  with  the  idea  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
wasted  and  I  suggest  that  we  begin  by 
cutting  out  the  unnecessary  waste  that 
is  so  obvious  In  connection  with  these 
$45  billion  worth  of  paid-up  bonds.  The 
cancellation  of  these  bonds  and  the  pro- 
liibltion  of  interest  payments  on  paid-up 
bonds  should  give  the  American  people 
some  real  assurance  that  we  are  inter- 
ested In  good  fiscal  and  monetary 
management. 

The  collection  of  this  $45  billion  worth 
of  paid-up  bonds  is  one  of  the  monstrous 
frauds  of  our  Federal  Reserve  System. 
These  bonds  have  been  piled  up  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio,  wiilch  is  operated  and  con- 
trolled out  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem— basking  in  the  glory  of  its  seized 
independence — sends  the  \JS.  Treasury 
a  bill  for  $1.9  billion  in  interest  on  these 
bonds — again,  bonds  that  liave  been 
paid  for  once,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury 
obligingly  sends  off  the  check  for  $1.9 
bllUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  on  this  floor 
support  the  idea  of  payliig  interest  on 
an  obligation  that  has  been  completely 
paid  up?  I  know  of  no  parallel  anywhere. 
Does  anyone  continue  to  pay  interest  to 
their  bank  after  they  have  paid  for  their 
automobile  in  full? 

This  is  an  absurd  situation  which  the 
Congress  has  allowed  to  develop  through 
the  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  Indeed 
be  difficult  for  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  explain  to  the  American  voters  just 
why  we  have  allowed  this  to  go  on.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  congressional 
district  in  this  country  where  the 
people — regardless  of  their  political  lean- 
ings— would  approve  of  paying  a  debt 
twice. 

This  Is  just  like  an  Individual  who 
engages  a  broker  to  pay  off  his  mortgage, 
and  then  finds  that  the  broker,  after 
paying  the  mortgage  holder,  has  retained 
the  mortgage  for  himself,  continuing  to 
collect  the  Interest,  and  asserting  the 
right  to  come  around  and  collect  the 
principal  again  when  the  mortgage 
matures. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  obvious — that  these  bonds 
iiave  been  paid  for  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  July  8,  1965,  hearing  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
which  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  admitted — unequlvoca- 
bly — that  the  bonds  held  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  hswl  been  paid 
for  once.  This  is  just  one  of  many  occa- 
sionfl  on  which  Federal  Reserve  oEBclals 
have  admitted  that  these  bonds  have 
been  paid  In  full. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  December  10  and  11, 
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1956.  At  that  time,  the  total  sum  of  paid- 
up  bonds  was  smaller,  but  the  facts  sur- 
rounding their  purchase  are  the  same,  I 
quote: 

Chairman  Patkan.  And  every  one  of  those 
notes  that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of  the 
Government  says  on  Its  face  that  It  la  an 
obligation  of  the  T7nlted  States  Oovemment? 

Mr.  Mabtih.  That  Is  correct. 

Chairman  Patkan.  And  that  1b  what  makes 
It  good. 

Mr.  Maktw.  That  Is  right. 

Chairman  Patman.  Now  then.  ^i*enever 
you  take  that  Oovemment  obligation  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
you  trade  It  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds 
which  you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds 
now.  you  draw  Interest  on  those  bonds,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Mabitit.  We  do. 

Chahman  Paticak.  About  S800  million  a 
year;  and,  although  you  traded  one  Govern- 
ment obUgBtlon  for  It,  you  keep  the  tends 
and  you  do  not  cancel  them.  They  pay  In- 
terest, and  you  use  that  $600  mllUon  in  any 
way  that  Is  aUowed  by  law,  for  administra- 
tive purpoeee  In  the  operation  of  the  Reserve 
banks.  And  then,  of  coune,  after  an  the  de- 
ductions have  been  made,  why,  you  pay  90 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  tJnlted  States? 
Mr.  Mabtin.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  further  from  this 
same  hearing  in  which  we  questioned 
several  Federal  Reserve  officials,  includ- 
ing Robert  Q.  Rouse,  manager  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  Open  Market 
Account: 

Chairman  Patkait.  But  the  truth  Is,  all 
the  bonds  that  you  have — and  you  have 
about  sas  blUlan  worth  of  bonds,  do  you 

not? 

Mr.  Rouse  Something  leas  than  that:  yes 

sir.  ' 

Chairman  Patmait.  Every  one  of  those 
bonds  have  been  bought,  not  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  on 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  by  exchanging  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  foe  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes;  they  are  bought  by  the 

out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds. 

Chairman  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
there,  are  you  not?  Tou  do  not  say  that  they 
are  bought  with  Federal  Reserve  funds.  The 
money  Is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do  you  not 
understand  that? 

Mr.  BocBE.  It  is  created — ^yes,  indirectly. 

Chairman  Patican.  Well,  directly. 

In  other  words.  U  you  buy  bonds,  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and  those  $34  bUUon 
worth  of  bonds  were  paid  lot,  but  not  by 
Federal  Reserve  bank  funds;  they  were  paid 
for  by  Federal  Iteeerve  notes. 

Now.  I  will  not  Insist  on  your  aoswermg 
that.  I  wm  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  answer  that. 

Is  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr,  Mabtin.  It  would  be  the  same  thing 
Btr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  quote  from  a  hear- 
ing by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
February  1952,  in  which  Senator  Doug- 
las questioned  Mr.  Martin: 

Senator  Dodolas.  When  the  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  Oovemment  bonds,  how  are 
these  bends  paid  for? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  They  are  paid  for  by  a  check, 
by  deposit. 

Senator  Douolas.  You  mean  that  the 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  create 
credit 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing)  .With  which 
they  buy  Government  bonds  from  private 
parties.  *^ 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
many  examples  of  the  concrete  proof 
that  these  bonds  liave  been  paid  for  in 
full.  There  is  simply  no  question  what- 
soever. 

The  only  question  that  remains— what 
Is  the  Congress  gohig  to  do  about  this 
situation?  I  hope  the  Congress  will  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  prevent  the 
Treasury  from  paying  debts  twice  and 
from  paying  interest  on  debts  that  have 
already  been  paid. 


THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   POVERTY 
WAR 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a 
timely  interview  appearing  In  the  June 
1967  issue  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention monthly  publication.  Home  Mis- 
sions, entitled  "The  Church  and  the  Pov- 
erty War."  The  text  of  the  interview  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Sargent  Shrtver,  foUows: 
Srkivee  Intexvibw:  The  CHtntcH  and  the 
Povebtt  Wab 

Shbivxb.  From  the  beginning  of  this  effort 
nearly  all  reUglous  groups  have  been  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing. And  of  course,  the  assistance  of  South- 
ern Baptists.  In  particular  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  Is  extremely  Important  In  getting  a 
successful  "war  on  poverty"  not  only 
launched  but  concluded.  The  original  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  specifically  stated 
we  were  to  mobUtee  all  of  the  resources  of 
the  American  people.  S<xne  think  that  means 
governmental  resources— the  federal  govern- 
ment, state  government,  municipal  govern- 
ment— but  I  never  Interpreted  It  that  way 
I  read  It  literally.  And  to  me  that  meant. 
as  In  any  other  total  war.  you  use  volunteere; 
you  use  religious  groups;  you  use  old  ladles 
who  can  wrap  bandages  and  maybe  nothing 
else;  you  use  Invalids  who  can  write  letters 
and  maybe  nothing  else.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  have  attempted,  not  always  suc- 
ceesfxUly,  to  moblltoe  or  energize  every  in- 
stitution and  every  group  In  our  nation  who 
Is  wUUng  to  participate,  and  none.  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  more  Important  than  the  reli- 
gious groups. 

Knight.  How  Is  the  term  "war  on  poverty" 
used?  Has  the  phrase  changed  Its  meanlne 
any? 

SHBivn.  No.  I  don't  think  It  has.  Some 
newspapers  write  that  people  don't  speak 
so  much  any  longer  about  a  war  against 
poverty.  We  haven't  had  the  fimds,  the  fl- 
nancea,  for  a  truly  total  war  against  poverty 
with  costs  of  many  billions,  just  like  a  total 
military  war  costs  many  billions.  The  news- 
papers clahn  that  Instead  of  a  war.  this  Is 
more  like  a  skirmish.  WeYe  continually 
pressing  toward  a  total  war.  We  have  a 
total  war  plan  and  we  hope  to  have  a  day  in 
our  country  when  we  can  as  a  nation  mobilize 
the  money  as  well  as  the  people. 

Knioht.  How  would  you  break  down  the 
figure  of  34  mllUon  poor  into  racial,  ethmc 
or  other  groupings? 

Shstveb.  Well,  rm  not  sure  that  I  have 
all  those   figures   at  the  tip   of  my  tongue. 


For  example.  It's  about  45  percent  rural  as 
compared  to  ui4>an.  ITs  about  T6  percent 
white,  as  compared  to  aU  other  minorities 
like  the  Negro  minority,  or  Mexican-Amer- 
ican or  SpanlBh-speaklng.  Puerto  Rlcan  mi- 
nority. The  34  minion  was  a  figure.  Inci- 
dentally, from  a  few  years  ago.  We  now 
have  32  million — about  15  mllhon  of  them 
are  either  teen-agers  or  chUdren.  which  Is 
an  appalling  fact.  Certainly  no  one  can  claim 
that  they  have  failed  to  utilize  the  advan- 
tages, that  they  are  all  drunks,  for  example, 
or  that  they're  all  lazy,  or  that  they're  aU 
taking  dope,  or  that  theyYe  all  beyond  re- 
demption. And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  much  of  our  effort  is  directed  toward 
young  people  with  the  obvious  hope  that 
If  we  can  help  them  now  they  can  Jielp 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Knight.  Isn't  there  a  large  segment  of  old- 
er i>eople  ELS  well? 

Shkivkb.  Yes,  but  It's  not  nearly  as  large 
as  the  children.  Another  large  group  consists 
of  women  who  are  the  heads  of  families.  They 
may  be  widows;  they  may  be  divorced;  they 
may  be  deserted.  Birt  of  aU  the  gronpe  that 
group  Is  among  the  poorest.  In  addition, 
there  are  obviously  the  Indians  who  live  on 
reservations,  of  whom  we  now  have  about 
550.000  In  this  nation.  There  are  the  migra- 
tory labor  of  whom  when  one  adds  the  men. 
women  and  children  together  there  are  sev- 
eral million. 

Knight.  How  does  the  racial  factor  com- 
plleate  yotir  entire  poverty  war? 

Shkiteb.   Tremendously.   Explicitly,   some 
people  have  gotten  the  wrong  Idea — that  the 
program  Is  strictly  for  Negroes,  or  strictly  for 
Mexican-Americans.  Many  more  white  people 
partlcljMite  In  this  program  than  minority 
groups.  But  the  minority  group  people  are 
easy   to  photograph   and   when   something 
goes  wrong,  it's  easy  to  blame  minority  group 
people.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  m  the  United 
States,  the  racial  problem  continues  to  make 
dtfllcult  whatever  Is  attempted- U  it  looks 
as  If  It's  helping  Negroes.  Now.  I  don't  want 
to  stigmatize  the  southern  states.  That  is 
also  true  In  the  North.  In  my  hometown  of 
Chicago.  When  a  program  becomes  Identified 
In  the  popular  mind,  rlghUy  or  wrongly,  as 
something  for  Negroes,  you  lose  the  support 
of  the  white  people.  Now.  our  program  Is  not 
strictly  for  Negroes,  but  some  people  have 
attempted  to  portray   It   that  way.   Conse- 
quenOy,  one  of  our  biggest  Jobs  from  a  com- 
munications or  information  point  of  view,  is 
to  get  across  to  white  people  that  the  war 
against  poverty  Is  for  their  benefit  as  much 
as  for  the  minority  group.  In  fact,  we  beUeve 
that  by  benefiting  the  poorest  people,  white 
or  black,  we're  helping  everyt)ody,  rich,  white 
or  black.  The  poor  In  our  nation  now  don't 
buy  Ford  automobUes  or  General  Electric 
refrigerators.  They  dont  contritrate  much  to 
churches.  They  dont  vote.  Tn  most  commu- 
nities they,  therefore,  are  not  partldintlng 
They're  not  helping.  I  aomettmes  say  ifs 
like  a  horse  race.  The  horses  go  to  the  posts 
handicapped,  you  know.  Well,  we^  like  a 
nation  on  whose  back  Is  being  carried  80  mll- 
Uon   poor   people.    That    Is    a    dead   weight 
against  progress — economic,  social,  religious 
etc.  What  weTe  trying  to  do  Is  reduce  the 
dead  weight. 

Knight.  We've  had  two  years  of  experi- 
ence, what  fundamental  lessons  have  these 
two  years  taught  us? 

Shbivxb.  A  number  of  fundamental  les- 
sons. First,  that  you  cant  lick  poverty  unless 
everybody  is  fighting  together  to  combat  It. 
You  cant  fight  poverty  by  lining  up  the 
poor  people  against  the  rich  people  or  by 
lining  up  private  groups  against  pubUc 
groups.  Tou  cant  Uck  poverty  by  Just  one 
thing.  There's  no  patent  medicine  cure  lor 
poverty.  A  pow  person  sometimes  is  like  a 
patient  In  the  hospital  who  Is  allied  to  have 
multiple   defects   or  problems.   Almost  any 
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poor  person  has  a  bealth  problem,  a  boua- 
litg  problem,  an  education  problem,  a  job 
problem,  a  family  problem,  et  cetera.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  have  multiplicity  and  a 
number  of  different  weapons  in  this  war. 
Another  thing  we've  learned  is  that  it's  going 
to  cost  more  than  most  people  thought. 
This  1«  not  to  Bay  that  It  costa  more  than 
we  can  afford.  It's  going  to  cost  more  than 
some  people  antlcli>ated  because  rehabilita- 
tion is  always  more  expensive  than  getting 
the  thing  straight  from  the  beginning.  So, 
we  know  that  It  would  be  better  for  the  coun- 
try U  we  expended  millions  more  on  a  pro- 
gram like,  for  example,  Head  Start,  or  other 
programs. 

Kniobt.  Some  believe  that  aid  to  the  poor 
should  be  adequate  only  to  care  for  animal 
needs — food,  shelter  and  clothing — Does  OEO 
have  any  defined  position  here? 

Samivxa.  Yes  we  do.  For  example,  we've 
found  out  that  the  poor,  I  think  to  quote 
the  Bible,  "they  thirst  after  Justice"  Just  as 
much  as  they  want  for  food.  I  was  extremely 
Impreased  by  that  fact  when  the  poor  were 
aakfld  what  programs  from  our  agency  they 
wanted  tb£  moat,  many  aaked  for  legal  serv- 
ices before  they  wanted  a  house.  And  then 
sxiddenly,  I  remembered  that  biblical  quota- 
tion. It  proved  the  veracity,  the  profundity 
at  the  Bible  in  Its  understanding  of  human 
nature.  Tixn  people  want  Justice  as  much  as 
they  want  a  Job — so  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  very  helpful.  Now,  we've  also  foiuid 
out  that  despite  the  fact  that  oxu  nation  has 
the  greatest  medical  program  In  the  history 
oif  the  world,  literally  millions  of  people  don't 
ever  see  any  doctor.  There  are  literally  mil- 
llona  and  millions  who  from  their  birth  have 
never  seen  a  pediatrician  or  a  dentist — whose 
mothers  have  never  had  the  service  of  an 
obstetrician  or  a  gynecologist,  who  dont 
know  what  an  internist  is.  So  we  have  a 
problem  of  what  we  call  <lellvery  of  the 
aenrloes.  In  business  (I  came  here  from  busi- 
ness) It's  been  proven  that  the  system  of 
distribution  of  cars  or  food  (a  loaf  of  bread) 
ooats  as  much  as  the  system  of  production. 
Well,  it  isn't  strange  then  that  as  a  nation 
we're  going  to  have  to  invest  as  much  in 
delivering  medical  services  as  we  spend  in 
creating  It.  It's  no  good  if  a  doctor  is  pro- 
duced and  then  only  sees  one  patient  every 
20  minutes  of  every  hour.  His  knowledge 
and  service  is  not  available.  It  Isn't  delivered. 
So  we've  got  new  ways  of  delivering  medical 
services,  of  delivering  legal  services,  new 
ways  of  delivering  education. 

KanoHT.  What  evidence  Is  there  that  you've 
had  significant  participation  by  the  poor  in 
these  decisions? 

Shsivxb.  The  best  evidence  Is  numerical 
and  then  several  other  bits  of  evidence.  First 
of  all.  literally  mllllona  of  poor  people  have 
participated.  For  example,  there  have  been 
over  a  million  youngsters  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  over  a  million  people 
in  the  project  Head  Start.  The  vast  majority 
Of  them  are  all  poor.  The  Louis  Harris  poll 
allowed  that  among  the  poor  people,  the  war 
on  poverty  was  very  popular  (6  out  of  10 
Americans  want  !«  expanded). 

KmcHT.  Do  you  see  that  the  successful 
Head  Start  program  la  going  to  contribute 
permanently  to  the  preschool  education  on 
ttie  American  scene? 

Srsivb.  I  think  it  wUl.  Yes.  I'd  like  to 
make  one  thing  clear.  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education  down  to  four,  three, 
two,  one.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  what  they  tried 
in  Riiasia.  which  meant  almoet  nationaliz- 
ing the  upbringing  of  cliildren.  One  of  the 
specific  ingredients  of  Head  Start  was  what 
we  call  "parent  participation."  The  idea  was 
that  through  the  child  we  would  l>e  able  to 
help  the  parents  be  better  parents.  Txa.  one 
of  thoae  who  bellevea  that  the  parents  have 
the  first  req;>onslbllity  for  teaching  the  child. 


Therefore,  Head  Start  has  an  ingredient  (you 
might  almoet  call  it  Borne  Start)  which  is 
to  upgrade  the  parents  so  they  are  able  to 
be  better  parents,  better  educators  of  their 
kids,  better  providers  of  health  for  their  kids, 
better  providers  of  a  sense  of  Justice  for  their 
youngsters,  better  providers,  for  example, 
about  good  work  Iiablts  for  their  youngsters, 
etc.  So  Head  Start  la  a  community  action 
program  that  helpe  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies through  the  use  of  volunteers  and  the 
provision  of  medical,  Cental,  social  and  edu- 
cational services.  In  fact,  If  we  didn't  have 
any  education  at  all  In  Head  Start — no  pen- 
cils, no  crayons  or  anything — It  would  still 
be  worth  It. 

Knioht.  It  la  reported  that  one-sixth  of 
the  federal  budget  Is  engaged  in  some  part 
of  the  anti-poverty  fight.  Your  agency  has 
a  budget  of  about  $2  billion.  Is  there  a  corre- 
lation between  all  tbeee  federal  programs? 

SHxrvzs.  The  total  amount  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
la  spent  for  programs  dealing  primarily,  not 
exclusively,  with  the  poor  Is  about  (22  bil- 
lion. Of  the  922  billion,  most  of  that  Is  social 
security  which,  by  definition,  people  have 
earned.  This  is  no  giveaway.  Second,  a  large 
part  of  it  is  tot  untmployment  insurance 
which  is  helpful  to  the  poor  but  also  to  peo- 
ple who  are  well-to-do,  not  Just  the  poor. 
I  want  to  make  it  really  clear  that  those 
programs  do  not  exclusively  benefit  poor 
people,  nor  are  they  aimed  exclusively  at 
poor  people.  Medicare,  for  example,  for  the 
elderly  helps  many  old,  poor  people  but  It  is 
not  Just  to  be  added  into  a  great  big  fat 
figure,  you  know,  and  act  as  if  It's  all  for  the 
poor.  The  things  that  have  been  started  new 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  like  Head 
Start,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  Job  training — these  things  are 
directed  toward  the  "foot.  They,  In  the  ag- 
gregate, are  closer  to  $3  or  $4  billion  than 
they  are  to  920-30  billion. 

Knigrt.  Do  you  see  a  terminal  date  now 
for  this  intensive  anti-poverty  war? 

Shriver.  I  said  In  lt>66  that  if  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  let's  say,  were  willing 
to  put  much  larger  sums  of  money  to  work, 
we  could  get  rid  of  poverty  in  the  U.S.  by 
1976 — the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  fantastic  tribute  to  the  people  who  created 
this  country  that  200  years  after  they  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this  nation 
would  have  eliminated  poverty.  It  would  be 
the  first  big,  huge  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  do  it.  Frankly,  I  think  that  the 
revolutionaries  who  created  this  country  in 
heaven  looking  down  would  themselves  think 
that  this  Is  the  grtatest  accomplishment 
we  have  made.  It  could  be  done,  even  now. 
But  it  can't  be  done  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  lot  more  money  per  annum — I 
would  say  at  least  three  times  as  much  per 
annum  as  is  now  being  spent.  When  I've  said 
that  in  the  past,  people  sort  of  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair.  But  you  know,  with- 
out raising  taxes  we've  spent  that  amount  of 
money  fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Tet  you 
and  I  have  not  given  up  our  cars  or  our 
Steaks  or  our  baked  potatoes.  We  don't  have 
price  control.  We  don't  have  wage  control. 
We're  not  in  a  reglmanted  society.  Our  belts 
really  have  not  been  tightened.  What  I'm 
trying  to  say  is  that  if  we  can  find  that  money 
to  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam,  it's  not  unreason- 
able once  the  war  is  over,  let's  say,  to  find 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  fight  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Knight.  But  isn't  the  reaction  in  Con- 
gress now  really  stronger  against  OEO  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Shmvzs.  It's  an  odd  reaction.  It'a  a  funny 
reaction  in  tills  respect.  Nobody  attacks  the 
progprams  run  by  OEO.  Everybody's  in  favor 


of  Head  Start.  Everybody's  in  favor  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  health  services  for  the 
poor.  Everybody's  in  favor  of  the  VISTA 
program.  Everybody's  in  favor  of  rural  loans, 
et  cetera.  (Tou  know  when  I  say  everybody! 
that  Isn't  literally  true.  There  are  obviously 
opponents.)  But  if  we  Just  had  a  series  of 
votes  on  each  one  of  those  issues,  they'd 
go  through  overwhelmingly.  But  what  la  the 
fight?  The  fight  is  who's  going  to  get  the 
credit  for  the  program.  So  the  Republicans 
introduced  a  bill  to  split  up  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  and  to  take  the  pro- 
grams and  parcel  them  out  to  other  agen- 
cies of  government.  One  Congressman  said 
in  a  sjieech,  that's  like  taking  the  Defense 
Department  and  putting  the  Marine  Corps 
In  one  place  and  putting  the  army  engineers 
over  into  the  Department  of  Interior,  taking 
the  Air  Force  and  putting  it  off  by  Itself,  and 
so  on.  It  doesn't  make  much  sense  truth- 
fully because  if  you're  going  to  fight  a  co- 
ordinated, unified  war  or  If  you're  going  to 
plan  and  operate  a  unified  effort  to  combat 
poverty,  you  have  to  have  one  place  where 
that  unity  Is  accomplished.  I'm  not  tryli]g 
to  say  that  we  do  It  perfectly.  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  I  do  It  perfectly.  In  fact,  I'm  sure 
there  are  others  who  could  do  it  better.  But 
that's  not  the  Issue. 

Knight.  The  administration's  new  bill 
seems  to  take  into  consideration  criticism  the 
program  has  received — like  bringing  In  more 
local  public  oOlclals. 

Srxiveb.  That's  right,  and  there's  two 
things  about  the  bill.  One,  it  attempts  to 
put  Into  law  the  practical  experience  we've 
gained.  Second,  the  bill  attempts  to  get 
greater  coordination  In  Washington, 
strengthening  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council.  That's  Uke  the  Joint  Chief  of  StafT— 
we  have  the  Secretary  of  LAbor,  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  myself  and 
soon 

Knight.  This  is  the  correlation  of  the 
whole  federal  area. 

SHRivni.  That's  right.  We're  attempting  to 
strengthen  that  so  we  have  better  unified 
command. 

Knioht.  Is  your  bringing  in  local  officials 
getting  the  politician's  hand  more  in  the 
"pork  barrel"? 

SHmivn.  No,  It's  not  going  to  do  that  at 
all.  In  fact,  where  our  program  has  operated 
most  succeesf\illy  local  ofDclals  have  been  In 
It.  That's  why  we  have  put  it  into  the  law. 

Knioht.  The  antl-poverty  war  has  psy- 
chological aspects — I  notice  car  stlclten 
which  say,  "I  fight  poverty.  I  work."  Does 
this  refiect  the  Idea  that  If  people  would 
work  the  war  would  be  over? 

Shbivkr.  It  does  reflect  that.  It  also  exhibits 
a  tremendous  amount  of  ignorance.  The  guy 
driving  that  car  who  la  so  sanctimonious  or 
self-righteous  as  to  put  that  on  his  car  ought 
to  be  saying  Instead,  "Thank  Ood  I  have  a 
Job.  Thank  Ood  I've  got  the  health  and  edu- 
cation to  hold  the  Job."  Most  people  who  are 
poor  want  to  work.  I've  never  yet  met  a  man 
or  woman  who  wanted  to  be  poor.  But — they 
don't  have  the  education — the  health — the 
background.  To  say  that  "I  fight  poverty.  I 
work"  is  a  very  unchristian  thing.  You'll  find 
no  such  thought  or  statement  anywhere  In 
the  Bible.  It's  a  sanctimonious,  aelf-servlce, 
and  self-righteous  tiling. 

Knight.  How  does  OEO  seek  to  build  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  In  an  In- 
dividual for  his  welfare? 

SHsrvix.  Every  program  attempts  to  do 
that.  A  Job  Corps  slogan  la  "Work,  earn,  and 
learn."  We  had  the  same  slogan  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  These  are  vol- 
unteer programs,  so  a  youngster  has  to  have 
the  personal  initiative,  the  personal  motiva- 
tion, the  personal  sense  of  responsibility  to 
volunteer.  In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps  he 
leaves  home,  associates  vrlth  different  kinds 
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of  kids,  and  goes  through  a  eo-hour  work- 
week to  make  &0  bucks  a  month.  TUa  la  not 
a  han<l6ut  program.  The  aame  la  true  with 
Head  Start.  A  i>arent  has  to  feel  that  he'd 
Uke  his  child  to  get  this  exx>erlence,  and  the 
child  tiaa  to  have  at  least  enough  energy 
and  gumption  to  go  through  the  experience. 
VISTA— the  Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica— Is  a  program  that  requires  people  to 
volunteer.  In  our  programs  we're  doing  all 
the  psychological  things  we  know  how  to  do 
to  motivate  them  better. 

Knight.  Does  the  nation's  concern  in  this 
area  say  to  these  people,  "We'll  take  care  of 
you:  you  are  not  really  responsible"? 

SHRTvxa.  Not  at  all.  If  that's  what  we  were 
doing,  I'd  think  we  ought  to  close  up  shop. 
What  we're  saying  is,  "You've  got  a  chance. 
This  may  be  your  last  chance  to  get  ahead 
and  make  something  of  yourself."  The  slogan 
of  the  Job  Corps  Is  this:  "Be  Somebody."  The 
VISTA  slogan  is  "Help  somebody  be  some- 
body." Nowhere  do  we  leave  the  impression 
that  you  can  Just  sit  under  a  tree  and 
bananas  will  fall  off  and  be  put  in  yotir 
hand.  The  great  maaa  of  American  middle- 
class  people — with  incomes  between  94,500 
and  916,000 — think  we  are  taking  their  money 
and  handing  it  to  some  ne'er-do-well,  some 
bum.  some  punk  and  telling  him.  "Don't  do 
anything.  Just  relax  and  we'll  keep  banding 
you  tlie  money."  That  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  wliat  we're  doing.  We  have  done  the  worst 
Job  of  communication  in  this  area  that  Is 
possible  to  Imagine.  Convervely,  a  very  good 
hatchet  Job  has  been  done  on  us. 

Knioht.  What  do  you  see  is  the  role  of  the 
church  m  this  poverty  war? 

Shuvbu  I  just  aee  it  all  over  the  place. 
First,  I  think  the  apreading  of  accurate  in- 
formation is  important;  wtiat  the  prognmi 
is.  Second,  la  exhortation.  Any  religiously- 
motivated  person— of  any  denomination. 
ChrlsUan  or  Jew — should  be  participating. 
Why?  Becauae  if  there  Is  anytbtng  that  ocmss 
through  in  the  Bible  100  percent.  It  U  that 
you  help  your  fellowman.  especially  the  guy 
who's  the  poorest  and  la  ungrateful  after 
you've  helped  him.  Our  Lord  healed  10  lepers 
and  only  one  came  back  to  thank  him.  He 
asked.  "Where  are  the  other  nine?"  I  bet  if 
you  had  the  sequel  to  ttiat  story  the  others 
were  out  saying  be  should  have  not  only 
healed  ua  but  given  tm  five  dollara  in.  addi- 
tion. There'a  no  auch  thing  aa  looking  for 
gratitude  in  tiUa  biialnees, 

Knioht.  Do  you  aee  axay  organised  partic- 
ipation by  the  denominations? 

Shbzvxx.  Yea  I  do.  We  iiave  something 
called  the  Interfalth  Committee  in  supi>ort 
of  the  war  againat  poverty— compoeed  of 
Frotaataata,  Catholics,  and  Jewa.  We  have  an 
organiaation  called  WZCS — Women  In  Oom- 
mualty  Serrlca— oompoaed  of  the  United 
Church  Women,  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  the  United  Jewish  Women, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Negro 
Women.  Wa  have  many  church  groups  that 
get  direct  help  from  ua  through  oommuiUty 
action.  For  example,  we  have  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  running  migrant  labor 
programs  for  us  through  community  action. 
We  Iiave  ohurctMa  running  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded  who  are  poor;  churches 
participating  directiy  in  community  action; 
ministers  and  priests  on  oooununlty  action 
boards.  The  director  of  the  wax  against  pov- 
erty in  Houston  is  a  Protestant  minister  who 
has  taken  time  out  from  direct  work  in  a 
church  aetttng  to  do  this.  A  number  of  mln- 
Isten  work  right  hera  in  tba  OKO  bsadqaar- 
ters  in  Washington.  The  dtreotor  of  VISTA, 
lncide,itally — a  Presidential  appointee — Is  a 
Southern  Baptist  minister,  B'l'  Crook. 

Let  me  go  back.  There  Is  the  Job  informa- 
tion and  of  exhortation.  Yoong  people's  orga- 
nizations connected  with  all  the  churches  can 


do  work  here — helping  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, helping  the  Neighborhood  Youth  pro- 
gram, becoming  VISTA  volunteers.  They  can 
be  hospitable  to  VISTA  volunteers  when  tiiey 
come  to  their  town.  Tltey  can  ran  summer 
day  camps.  All  are  possible  for  church  orga- 
nizations to  do  while  they  remain  church 
organizations.  And  we  finance  all  that.  There 
Is  a  chart,  "Where  did  the  war  against  pov- 
erty go — moneywlse  last  fiscal  year?"  Forty- 
five  percent  went  directly  to  private  non- 
profit organizations — YMCA's,  church  groups, 
a  child  care  center,  the  National  Child  Care 
Welfare  Association,  and  so  on.  Of  the  total, 
three  percent  went  for  administration  by 
OEO.  Most  of  all  the  rest  went  either  to  edu- 
cational Institutions,  business  organlzatlonB, 
or  to  private  nonprofit  groups.  So,  it's  a 
people's  war,  America's  war,  not  the  federal 
government's  war. 

Knioht.  OTO  baa  drawn  up  special  condi- 
tions or  guidelines  concerning  the  granting 
of  ftinds  to  religious  groups.  My  denomina- 
tion is  very  concerned  in  this  area.  What  pi"" 
does  OEO  follow  to  insure  that  the  conditions 
you  impose  on  theee  transactlona  with 
chiirch-related  Inatltutlona  will  be  adhered 
to? 

SnaiVEa.  First,  the  special  condltlona  were 
drawn  up  with  the  help  of  leading  Baptists, 
aa  well  aa  representatives  from  other  reli- 
gious groups.  Therefore,  they  do  coincide  with 
the  accepted  beliefs  of  all  the  denominations. 
Second,  we  have  an  inspection  department 
which  Is  watching  all  the  time  for  potential 
or  actual  breaches  of  thoae  conditions.  Third, 
the  conditions  are  very  well  known  and  we 
have  the  benefit  that  everybody  watches 
everybody  else.  I  don't  tlUnk  the  Catholics 
are  going  to  get  away  with  something  in 
Detroit  because  the  Protestants  will  be 
watching  them.  The  Protestants  arent  going 
to  get  away  with  aometbing  because  the 
Catholics,  or  the  Jews,  or  the  atheists  will  be 
watching.  When  we  make  a  mistake  we  hear 
about  It  very,  very  rapidly. 

Kniort.  "niese  in  addition  to  your  own 
inspection  team? 

Shrivcb.  That's  right.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  credibility  gap  here — no  management  of 
the  news,  no  Iiiding  anything.  It'a  going  on 
right  uiKler  everybody'a  faet. 

Kntoht.  What  peroentaga  of  your  grants 
have  been  ch»Hengwrt  In  relation  to  tills 
chureta-state  iaaue? 

BHiivaa.  I  tiava  explicit  knowledge  on  that. 
We've  had  one  salt  brotigfat  in  the  summsr 
of  1966  in  ITanwa  challenging  Head  Start, 
and  it  waa  withdrawn.  So  in  fact  we  have 
had  no  suits  challenging  any  of  our  grants 
brought  by  anybody  anywhere  for  any  reason. 
It's  a  miracle  bacaoae  when  we  atarted  every- 
one said  we'd  liave  himdreda  of  injunction 
actions  challenging  what  they  claimed  would 
be  our  violation  of  church-state  separation. 
Frankly,  we're  as  eager  not  to  violate  that  as 
anybody  else.  And  because  of  all  these 
"watchers,"  you  might  say,  who  observe  what 
we  do.  we've  been  very  fortunate  that  we 
haven't  liad  any  trouble. 

Knight.  For  the  strict  separatlonlst  you 
have  outlined  some  areas — information,  ex- 
hortation, personal  participation? 

SHKiTxa.  That's  correct,  but  let  me  add  to 
that.  This  la  not  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's war.  Tlila  war  must  be  fought  by 
individual  human  beings.  All  the  government 
can  do  is  make  money  available  to  help 
finance  the  efforts  of  local  people.  If  it  were 
a  government  war.  It  would  fail  because  the 
government  doesn't  have  enough  money.  The 
government  represents  all  of  us.  and  as  the 
unified  center  where  all  of  us  can  participate 
together,  it  gives  us  all  a  greater  strength 
because  we  are  together.  AH  we  try  to  do  here 
in  this  war  is  to  establish  some  programs, 
some  new  structures,  if  you  will  (I  call  them 
mlnlstructures;   I  want  them  as  flexible  as 


possible)  within  wlilch  people  can  be  free  to 
do  what  they  Uks. 

Knigitt.  Do  you  hava  experienced  reaouros 
people  who  would  aid  churches  with  their 
own  programs — wtiere  fl  nances  might  not  t>e 
Involved? 

SHRivxa.  Definitely,  to  the  extent  tliat  we 
have  people  available  free  to  help  anybody 
organise  their  own  programs.  We'z«  de- 
lighted when  acgani2»ttona  do  things  on 
their  own — the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, or  the  Baptist  Convention.  It's 
not  competitive  with  us  or  critical.  If  every- 
one took  off  and  did  nothing  but  fight  pov- 
erty for  a  year,  there  woiUd  still  »>e  work. 

Knight.  Do  you  anticipate  you  will  stay 
with  the  war  against  poverty? 

Shbives.  Tliat'a  up  to  Prealdent  Johxtaon. 
I  work  for  him. 

Knight.  You  are  available? 

Shrivzb.  It  isn't  so  much  that.  I'm  a  guy 
who  feels  that  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  a  program  Uke  this  one  or  the  Peace 
Corps,  that  those  are  almost  unique,  un- 
rivaled opportunities.  How  many  people  do 
you  know  who  ever  get  a  chance  to  start 
something  like  the  Peace  Corps,  or  Head 
Start,  or  the  Job  Corps,  or  VTSTA?  I  ought 
to  really  get  down  on  my  Icnees  and  tiiank 
Ood  that  I  ixave  the  chance. 

Knight.  I  see  you  getting  some  of  the 
same  satisfaction  out  of  your  work  as  we  get 
out  of  our  work. 

Shrivie.  I  think  it's  the  same  work.  The 
thing  you're  doing  is  through  the  Baptist 
Convention,  through  a  church,  whi<:h  is  the 
traditional  way.  I  used  to  do  that  as  a  Cath- 
olic. I  don't  think  the  government  should  be 
excluded  from  helping  or  participating. 

Knight.  We  don't  want  the  rehgloua 
groupe  to  feel,  either,  tliat  now  that  the  gov- 
ernment la  in  these  areas  they  should  get 
out. 

SHEivEa.  It's  interesting  you  mentioned 
that.  When  we  started  ttila  program,  the 
National  Organization  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  came  to  me  and  said.  "This  Is 
going  to  be  the  end  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils.  People  will  say,  'We 
don't  liave  to  give  to  Community  Ctaests  be- 
cause the  government  la  going  to  do  It  an. '" 
What  actually  has  happmed  is  the  con- 
tributions have  increased  more  than  ever  in 
lilstory.  Why?  Because  we  have  focused  more 
attentkm  on  the  probl«n  of  poverty. 

KmcRT.  There  Is  always  a  dangar  in  an 
age  of  affluence  that  we  wUl  ovsrlook  the 
poor  altogether. 

SHBivxa.  Tbat's  exactly  wtiat  we  were 
doing. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT  OP  AORICUIiTDRK 

Mr.  ECKHAROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Axjnr]  may  ex- 
tend hb  remaiiEB  at  this  point  In  tbe 
RECoan  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AIoBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  ttis  aittentioa  of  my  ooUeagtaes  to 
the  anmial  r^x»rt  for  IMS  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  was  released 
today  tar  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 

A  copy  of  the  annua)  report  and  a  press 
release  relating  thereto  h^  been  fur- 
nished to  each  Member  of  Congress. 

The  TtoatX  8ete  forth  the  potitton  of 
agriculture  In  Amexica  today  and  out- 
lines oiir  challenges  fen*  the  future. 
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In  his  report.  Secretary  Freeman 
points  out  that  surplus  commodities  are 
disappearing  and  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  investments  have  been 
sharply  reduced,  that  realized  net  farm 
Income  has  Increased  and  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  provided  better  diets  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  are  helping  to  feed  the 
world  on  an  ever-expcmdlng  basis 
through  increased  exports. 

Under  the  xmanimous  consent  request, 
I  include  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  press  release  concerning  the 
annual  report,  which  is  entitled  "Agri- 
culture's Challenge— Today  and  Tomor- 
row." The  release  follows : 

"Tbe  year  1968  marks  the  end  of  an  old 
era  in  agrlcrultrure  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  one,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  L.  Preeman  says  in  his  Annual  Report 
tot  IBfle,  entitled  "AgrlciUture's  Challenge- 
Today  and  Tomorrow." 

In  releasing  tbe  report  today.  Mr.  Frennan 
■aid.  "The  new  era  in  agriculture  gives  us 
a  realistic  opportunity,  as  well  as  a  chal- 
lenge, to  set  up  our  goals  for  the  future. 
Building  on  tha  accomplishments  of  recent 
years,  we  can  now  define  our  objectives  tox 
tomorrow.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  otur  current 
Agriculture/2000  project,  a  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  The  fact 
that  UJB.  agriculture  has  entered  a  new  era 
makes  Agriculture/2000  a  realistic  under- 
taking. 

Among  the  1966  advances  cited  by  tbe 
Secretary  are: 

JHsajtipearing  aurpluaea. — "For  the  first 
time  In  more  than  a  decade  agrlcultxire  is 
now  generally  free  of  sttrpluses,"  the  report 
says.  The  surpluses  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rloe,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  no  more. 
Tbe  new  cotton  program,  combined  with 
Increased  domestic  and  foreign  use,  is  cut- 
ting sharply  into  the  cotton  surplus. 

Government  investment  sharply  down. — 
In  1966.  the  Ccxnmodity  Credit  Corporation 
investment  In  farm  ctxnmodltles  "feU  to  f4.4 
billion,  the  lowest  since  1963.  CCC  invest- 
ment is  now  M  billion  below  tbe  peaks 
reached  In  19M  and  19fi8." 

Income  aharply  up. — "Bealleed  farm  net  In- 
oome  in  1966  climbed  to  9163  billion — over 
•a  billion  more  than  in  1966  and  about  M^ 
billion  more  than  in  1960."  Net  Income  per 
farm  in  1966  averaged  •6,024, 20  percent  more 
than  in  1966  and  70  percent  above  1S60.  For 
the  first  time  In  half  a  century,  parity  of 
Income  for  adequate  size  family  farmers  "is 
clearly  In  sight." 

Flexible  farm,  programs. — ^Farm  production 
can  now  be  guided  and  brought  into  balance 
by  means  of  farmer  self-determination  with 
government  assistance.  "Under  the  flexible 
pirovlslans  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1906.  farmers  are  expected  to  bring  back 
Into  1067  production  about  18  million  acres, 
mostly  whsat  and  feed  grains,  out  of  tbe  63 
million  acres  diverted  in  1968." 

BebirtK  in  rural  America. — "The  revltallza- 
tl<8i  of  rural  America  continues,  with  more 
farm  and  nonfarm  rural  people  enjoying  pure 
water,  better  community  faclUttea,  improved 
•cbools.  medical  services,  and  an  Increasing 
number  and  variety  of  off-farm  Jobs."  Tbe 
report  points  out  that  USDA  advanced  $1.2 
blUlon  In  loans  In  1966  to  more  than  700,000 
rural  families,  helping  them  to  build  new 
homes,  establish  more  productive  farming 
enterprtses.  and  develop  water  and  eewer 
systems. 

Better  iiett. — "USDA  food  assistance  pro- 
grams now  help  improve  diets  and  nutrition 
for  .46  twinioTi  Americana — scho<d  chUdren. 
low-Income  families,  and  others  who  have 


Inadequate  diets.  The  Food  Stamp  and  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Programs  for  needy 
families  were  avaUable  at  the  end  of  calendar 
1966  in  over  2,100  counties  and  cities  In  all 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  More 
than  18  million  children  were  served  low- 
cost,  nutritious  school  lunches." 

Expanding  exports  anA  food  aid  abroad. — 
"Exports  of  farm  products  reached  all-time 
highs  of  $6.7  bilUon  for  fiscal  1966  and  S6.9 
billion  for  tbe  calendar  year,  registering 
gains  of  10  percent  and  11  percent,  respec- 
tively, over  the  corresponding  year-earlier 
periods."  U.S.  grain  shipments  to  drought- 
stricken  India  saved  60  million  persons  from 
starvation. 

Grovnng  resource  conservation. — "Conser- 
vation treatment  for  soil,  water,  timber,  and 
wildlife  was  applied  on  over  a  million  farms 
with  government  cost-share  assistance  in 
1966."  USDA  continued  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  nearly  3,000  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  tbat  include  about  99 
percent  of  the  nation's  farms.  The  Depart- 
ment approved  constniotlon  assistance  to  89 
watershed  projects  covering  6  million  acres. 
The  National  Forests  bad  a  record  timber 
harvest  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Afore  coTWUTTicr  services. — "USDA  Inspected 
for  wholesomenesa  and  safety  close  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  meat  and  poultry  sold  In  the 
United  States,  a  new  record."  It  graded  60 
percent  of  the  meat  (excluding  pork)  and  63 
percent  of  the  poultry  sold,  thus  helping 
consumers  select  the  qualities  they  needed 
for  specific  cooking  purposes.  FHirther  prog- 
ress was  made  in  wiping  out  animal  diseases, 
some  of  which  are  transmissible  to  humans. 
By  chemical,  biological,  and  other  means  the 
Department  continued  to  protect  fruits  and 
vegetables  against  pest  damage.  New  foods 
and  crop  varieties  were  developed  for  bet- 
ter living. 

NEW  EBA NSW   RBSPONSIBn.rnES 

"Probably  never  before,"  the  Secretary  says 
in  the  report,  "has  the  change  In  the  posi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  American  agricul- 
ture from  one  year  to  tbe  next  been  so  great 
as  in  1966." 

Having  entered  a  new  era,  U.8.  agriculture 
now  faces  new  reeponstbllltiefl,  Mr.  Freeman 
continues.  "A  great  and  growing  agriculture 
miut  meet  a  great  and  growing  array  of 
challenges — In  tbe  countryside,  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  la  the  world.  .  .  . 

"We  must  build  the  American  fan:illy  farm 
Into  an  even  more  productive,  effective,  and 
prosperous  unit  of  the  economy. 

"We  must  help  to  revitalize  and  relnvlgo- 
rate  the  whole  of  rural  America. 

"We  must  lead  tbe  crusade  for  a  world 
free  from  hunger. 

"We  must  expand  our  areas  of  vital  serv- 
ices to  assure  that  the  abundance  produced 
by  American  farms,  the  resources  available 
In  farm  and  rural  Amorica,  and  the  knowl- 
edge developed  by  agricultural  science  are 
used  to  support  an  era  Of  better  living  for  all 
our  people." 

A  NXW  PI.ATKAV 

In  releasing  the  report,  tbe  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  although  farm  Income  in 
1966  was  40  percent  more  than  In  1960  and 
farm  prices  averaged  13  percent  higher.  It  is 
proving  difficult  to  continue  the  advance  in 
1967.  "We  have  reached  a  new  plateau.  Farm- 
ers stlU  face  big  problems.  The  art  of  bal- 
ancing production  with  demand  is  far  from 
perfected.  Largely  as  a  result  of  a  bumper 
world  grain  crop  and  Increased  domestic 
production  of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry  and  milk, 
farm  prices  have  dropped  sharply  from  the 
petX  reached  last  August. 

"We  are  using  all  available  programs,  in- 
cluding price  support,  purchase  programs, 
and  other  marketing  aids,  to  strengthen  farm 


prices  and  income.  We  expect  farm  prices  to 
strengthen  and  farm  Income  to  come  dose  to 
last  year's  record.  It  is  vital  tbat  the  gains  of 
recent  years  be  not  only  maintained  but  ex- 
panded. Despite  their  immense  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy,  our  farmers  are  still 
being  Inadequately  rewarded." 

Mr.  Freeman  concludes  his  report  with  an 
epilog  In  which  he  says:  "Ours  is  an  age 
of  collapsed  time.  We  see  more  technological 
and  scientific  progress  in  a  year — perhaps  In 
a  month — than  our  ancestors  saw  In  a  cen- 
tury. .  .  . 

"The  challenge  of  our  generation  Is  to 
turn  the  scientific,  technological,  and  Infor- 
mation explosions  to  tbe  advantage  of  the 
human  race. 

"And  we  in  agriculture  are  particularly 
challenged — because  agriculture  can,  must, 
and,  I  believe,  will  provide  many  of  the  most 
basic  tools.  Fortunately,  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  the  year  1966  gives  promise  that  agri- 
culture can  and  will  meet  Its  Challenge— 
Toda*?  and  Tomorrow." 


A  CHOICE  OP  APPOmTMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tMr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  Americans  who  believe  in  the  fair- 
ness of  advancement  through  merit,  abil- 
ity, and  qualification  will  agree  in  the 
wisdom  in  the  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  appointment  by  President  John- 
son of  Mr.  Marshall  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  brilliant  Jurist,  a  law  scholar, 
an  experienced  and  able  attorney,  and  an 
outstanding  American. 

The  appointment  has  received  wide- 
spread acclaim.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
recent  editorials  in  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  and  the  Nashville  Banner  have 
commended  our  President  for  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  stated  In  its 
editorial: 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court  with 
better  recommendations  than  Mr.  Marshall's. 

The  Nashville  Banner  states  in  its  edi- 
torial: 

On  its  merits  the  only  valid  basis  for  such 
Judicial  appointment,  at  tot  impartial  evalu- 
ation of  it,  the  nomination  accords  with 
reasoned  Judgment. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  view  that  Mr. 
Marshall  "has  accented  the  law  and  con- 
stitutional processes  .  .  .  and  condemned 
violence  as  the  method  of  its  Implementa- 
tion." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Into  the  Record  the  editorials  from  the 
Nashville  Tennesseem  8uid  the  Nashville 
Banner  endorsing  Thurgood  Marshall's 
appointment : 

A  Choicc  Appoimtmint 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Mr.  Thurgood 
Marshall  should  have  been  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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One — and  the  most  lmp<»lant — is  that  be 
has  superior  qualifications  for  the  Job.  Tbe 
supporting  reason  is  the  simple  demand  of 
justice  that  he  be  the  first  member  of  his 
race  to  serve  on  the  nation's  highest  court. 

No  Justice  now  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court  has  higher  qualifications  in  ablUty 
and  experience  than  Mr.  Marshall  has. 

The  new  associate  Justice  finished  law 
school  at  the  head  of  his  class.  As  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  he  argued 
32  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  winning 
all  but  three  of  them. 

His  landmark  victory  was  the  1964  decision 
by  the  court  outlawing  segregation  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  MarshaU  then  served  four  years  as  a 
federal  Judge  on  tbe  VS.  Second  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  U.8. 
Solicitor  General  in  1966.  As  solicitor  gen- 
eral, he  argued  18  cases  for  the  government 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  He  won  13  of 
them. 

Thus  tbe  record  of  Mr.  Manball's  abUity 
and  experience  is  clear  and  convincing.  So 
Is  the  record  of  his  love  for  the  devotion  to 
the  law,  and  his  adherence  to  legal  processes 
for  the  settlement  of  Issues. 

Yet,  despite  his  undisputed  qualifications, 
some  wUl  say  be  should  not  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  that 
his  appomtment  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
political  considerations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  political 
results  may  come  from  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Marshall.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the 
appointment  should  not  have  been  made. 

The  new  associate  Justice— grandson  of  a 
slave  and  son  of  a  Pullman  steward — sym- 
bolizes the  rapid  progress  of  his  race  over  the 
past  two  generations.  And  the  most  spec- 
tacular progress  was  brought  about  through 
Ms  own  initiative  and  skUl  before  the  bar  of 
Justice. 

It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court  with 
better  recommendationa  than  Mr.  Idarsballt. 
IT  hla  appointment  sprang  from  political 
considerations — and  what  Supreme  Court 
appointment  did  not — the  nation  can  be 
thankful  that  the  poUtical  forces  worked  out 
to  put  such  an  outstanding  legal  talent  on 
the  court. 

Maxshaix  Is  Quauticd 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Thur- 
good MarshaU  as  Associate  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark's  successor  on  tbe  VS.  Supreme  Covtrt 
comes  as  no  surprise.  That  the  nominee 
would  become  the  first  Negro  on  that  tri- 
bunal was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  as 
widely  speculated  at  the  time  of  his  1965 
appointment  as  Solicitor  General. 

In  the  latter  capacity — No.  8  official  in  the 
Justice  Department — he  has  capably  borne 
tbe  responsibUltles  assigned;  the  govern- 
ment's lawyer  in  cases  before  ttw  supreme 
bench,  having  personally  argued  19  of  theee. 
Of  further  slgzUficance  as  to  preparatory  ex- 
perience, be  served  for  about  Uiree  years  as 
a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
handling  cases  from  New  Tork,  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont. 

Th\«  he  has  not  only  scholarship  In  law, 
but  a  background  of  Judicial  record,  as  a 
basic  qualification.  As  firmly  as  any  present 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  more 
so  than  most  of  these,  he  has  spoken  out 
against  elements  of  anarchy  in  the  clvU 
rights  movement — and  that  as  recently  as 
June  7  of  this  year. 

Admittedly  the  strong  advocate  of  racial 
equality — within  the  meaning  of  full  citi- 
zenship and  opportumty  incorporated  in 
that  term — he  has  accented  the  law  and  con- 
stitutional processes  to  that  end  and  con- 


demned violence  as  the  method  of  Its  im- 
plementation. 

On  its  merits,  the  only  vaUd  basis  for  such 
Judicial  appointment,  or  for  impartial  eval- 
uation of  it,  the  nomlitatlon  accords  with 
reasoned  Judgment. 


FLAG  DESECRATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cokman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  concluded  passage  of  HJl.  10480 
which  puriwrts,  among  other  things,  to 
be  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  the 
flag.  We  also  adopted  an  cmiendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Biester  and  myself  to  re- 
quire that  the  word  "knowingly"  be  in- 
serted before  the  words  "cast  contempt" 
making  it  clear  that  the  House  Intended 
a  contemptuous  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  accused.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
word  "burning"  was  added  to  the  bill 
during  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by 
a  committee  amendment. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were  passed 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  They  are,  however, 
not  a  part  of  the  legislation  we  have  Just 
passed  because  of  the  parliamentary  ef- 
fect of  the  passage  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  the  subsequent  defeat  in 
the  House  of  the  Wyman  amendment. 
Because  of  the  fate  of  the  Wyman 
amendment  the  words  "burning"  and 
"knowingly"  were  both  deleted  from  the 
bill  as  finally  passed. 

It  was  obviously  the  Intent  of  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Members  that  those 
words  should  be  Included.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  will  present  Itself 
to  correct  this  matter  before  HJl.  10480 
finally  beomnes  law. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Adoabbo]  Is  recognized  for  IS 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  five- 
point  proposal  for  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  offered  by  the  President  yes- 
terday is  a  fair  and  sensible  approach 
to  lasting  peace  in  that  explosive  area 
of  the  world.  President  Johnson  has 
urged  an  even-handed  solution  to  the 
basic  problems  which  underly  both  the 
outrageous  aggression  against  Israel  over 
the  last  20  years  and  Israel's  rebirth  as 
a  State  in  1948.  He  has  called  on  the 
parties  to  move  the  temporaur  cease- 
fire towards  a  permanent  armistice  by 
sitting  in  conference  with  the  Israelis  to 
iron  out  at  least  some  of  the  immediate 
problems  which  threaten  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Middle  East — problems 
such  as  Arab  recognition  of  Israel  and 
the  Palestine  refugee  question.  Of  equal 
significance  is  the  President's  plea  for  a 


monitored  limitation  of  the  aims  race  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  are  grave  doubts 
that  this  war  would  have  occurred  had 
not  the  Arab  military  been  supplied  with 
Soviet  weapons,  just  as  there  is  some 
doubt  about  Israel's  ability  to  meet  the 
Arab  threat  without  the  aid  of  Western 
munitions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
President  on  his  strong  and  forthright 
stand  on  the  Arab-Israel  hostilities. 
After  listening  to  Premier  Kosygln's  re- 
marks less  than  an  hour  after  President 
Johnson's  address,  unfortunately.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  at  this  time 
that  I  feel  his  am>roach  an.  this  impor- 
tant attemi>t  to  bring  about  a  two-party 
negotiation  was  a  direct  insult  (Hi  the 
American  people,  and  could  no  way  lead 
to  permanent  peace. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hakot  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  SATTERnKLo) ,  for  today, 
June  20,  1967,  on  account  of  Ulness  in 
his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roth)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  22. 

Mr.  CoHTx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roth),  for  10  minute,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ECKHARDT).  for  15  mtnutcB.  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoNGKXssioirAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Rarick  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wnxis  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  RooNrr  of  New  York  to  extend 
his  remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Wydleh. 

Mr.  DlTNCAH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKHARDT)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MuxpBY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 


ENROLLED  RHJ.  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
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cd  the  HoBse  of  the  loDowlnsr   titles, 
which  vera   thereupon  aigaed  by   the 
Spealoer: 
HJt.MM.  Am  act  to  Mitliortae  «pproprl«- 

ttoxu  (or  proeuzcmcsit  of  i  niiili  and  alreratt 
and  conatruetlan  oc  slm*  and  oCabora  ei- 
tahllahmento  for  tlie  Caaat  Guard;  aiK 

£LJ.  B«a.flai.  Joint  raaolutlon  eztaxKUng 
for  4  montba  Uie  cauergeocy  proTialona  of 
the  Tuban  mass  tranaportatlon  program. 


SENATE  mtBOlA^ED  BILLS  SXOMSD 

The  SPEAKER  aimouiieed  his  slgim- 
ture  to  enndled  Mils  of  the  Senate  at  tin 
toOowiag  Utiee: 

B.  9It.  An  act  to  axittaorlze  the  States  of 
Korth  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  MontaBa,  and 
Waablngton  to  use  the  tnoome  from  owtaln 
landa  for  the  oonstmction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  re- 
formatory iTiatHiHih.ina;  and 

S.  1649.  An  act  authckrlzlng  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resoorce  projects  tm- 
der  JnrlBdletton  at  the  Departaaent  of  the 
Anty. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Honse  do  now  adjonm. 

The  moiiaa  waa  acieed  to;  aocording- 
ly  (at  7  o'dDCk  and  S7  finift—  pja.). 
the  Hooae  adjonzned  tmtU  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  Jane  21,  1987,  at  13  o'docfc 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  etause  3  of  rule  XXtV,  execu- 
tive eommunleotkHia  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  talde  and  r^erred  as  t<A- 
lows: 

849.  A  lattar  tram  the  ^^°«""''".  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  tranaimtdin  tbs  aSd  wmliTiininl 
r^ort  of  tba  aettvltlea  of  the  roralgn  Claim* 
Settlement  Cooomlaslon  of  the  United  States 
as  of  December  SI,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
proTlslona  of  section  9  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section  8(c) 
of  tha  iBtsniatkmal  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Voretsn  ASaiza. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmlUlng  a  report 
ot  naed  for  oon^llanes  with  tba  Ttnth  In 
Negotiations  Act  ol  1963  In  award  of  con- 
atruetlan contracts.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ooremment  Opera- 
tions. 

851.  A  letter  fram  the  ComptrtAer  Oeneral 
cC  ttis  XTnltad  Statea.  tnnamlttliig  a  raport 
of  review  of  charges  for  nnfiiiilsl  sai»k.ea 
on  oversees  household  goods  shipments.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Commlttes  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  OS  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESCX.UTIONS 

^  Under  dause  2  of  rale  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  dellvned  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referenee  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OCTiMER:  Committee  cm  Roles.  Honse 
Reaoiutlon  107.  A  BesolattaB  providing  for 
ttas  eanaldsratlaB  of  HJL  10887,  a  bOl  to 
tfae  pablle  dsbC  nmlt  sat  forth  tn 


seetioB  21  of  the  Seeood  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (R«pt.  Ko.  870. 
Beferrad  to  the  Hooae  Calendar. 

Mr.  SZSK:  Commlttse  on  Rules.  Bouse 
Beaolutlon  614.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  (Kept.  No.  371 ) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HSNDBBSON:  Cotamlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  S.  1320.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  career  status  by 
certain  temporary  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  with 
aaoendment  (Bept.  No.  872) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whols  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.  10943.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965;  with  amendmtnt  (Rept.  No.  873). 
Referred  to  the  Conualttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  oC  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AEOABBO: 

H Jl.  10e»6.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  Fop  War- 
ner Utile  SchrolaiB.  Tnc,;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr y CARTER: 

HJl.  10997.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
o(  section  601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  It  clear  that  the  tax  exemption 
of  a  dvll  league  or  organisation  axcluslvely 
for  tba  promotion  of  sosUl  welfare  ahall  not 
be  affected  because  of  Income,  in^i-mt^'g  sub- 
scription and  advertising  Income  derived 
from  carrying  on  any  publication,  such  as  a 
Journal,  which  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  organi- 
zation's baste  for  its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  10808.  A  bUl  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  612  of  the  Internal  Rerveone  Code 
of  1054  by  making  it  clear  that  the  Inootne. 
Including  subscription  and  advertising  In- 
come, derived  by  an  organization  In  carrying 
on  any  pubHcatlco,  sucb  as  a  trade  or  pro- 
feaslunal  Journal,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
lureUted  bualnesa  taxable  Income  If  the 
publication  Is  substanOallv  rdated  to  the 
piupoee  or  function  conetlt  Jtlng  the  organi- 
zation's basis  for  its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAVfBON: 

HJl.  10999.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  ths  postal  Held  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OOce  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    PATMAIT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WmNAix,  and  Mr.  BAaan-r) : 

HJt.  11000.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial asBtatance  to  hrip  eltles  and  communi- 
ties oC  tbs  Nation  devriop  and  carry  out 
Intensive  k>cal  programs  of  rat  ecntrol  and 
extermination;  to  the  Oocunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CUMNINOBAM: 

HJt.  11001.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
snpport  for  defense  foroes  established  under 
section  109(c)  of  title  88;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  11003.  A  Mil  to  amrad  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1A40  to  permit  certain  property  to  be  de- 
clared excess  or  exchanged  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  whenever  its  remaining  storage 
or  shelf  life  la  too  short  to  justify  Its  reten- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  OoTemraent  Opemtlons. 

HJL  11003.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Disaster 
BsUaf  Act  of  1086  to  pibvlde  for  a  national 


inwgram  of  flood  Insurance;  to  ths  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  11004.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
or  ttie  bMiefits  due  an  Indivldxial  at  his  death 
which  may  be  paid  directly  to  his  surviving 
spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  KILBBRG: 

HJl.  11005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  organic 
act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorise  a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautlca. 
By  Mr.  BRLENBORN: 

H.R.  11006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  to  interstate  or  foreign 
cnmmeroe  with  mtent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  11007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  not  in  any  case  bold  any  pro- 
vision of  law  invalid  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  unless  at  least  six 
Justices  of  the  Court  concur  in  that  hold- 
ing; to  the  Comznittes  on  ths  .ludiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESHLSMAN: 

HJt.  11008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
State  Juvenile  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbte  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

KB.  11000.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Negro  History  Museum  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  11010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  sucb 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  11011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deprecia- 
tion deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real 
property  used  as  the  taxpayer's  principal 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeEins. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  11012.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uabment  of  the  Negro  History  Museum  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HKLSTOSKI: 

EJl.  11013.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  the  position  of 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  ths  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  11014.  A  bill  to  assUt  State  and  local 
goremments  In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crims.  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justloe  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HJR.  11015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Coda  to  prolUbtt  travel  or  use 
oC  any  facility  In  mterstata  or  foreign  oom- 
msrcs  with  intent  to  Inetts  a  riot  or  other 
violent  dvil  diaturbenoe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  XRWIN: 

H.R.  11016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  file  application  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  or  the  disability  frsese  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  regularly  prescribed  period 
for  filing  such  84>pllcaUon  where  the  failure 
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to  file  within  such  period  was  due  to  good 
cause;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  11017.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
millc  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

HJR.  11018.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  study  of  pelagic 
forage  fish  inhabiting  the  ocean  off  southern 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

HJt.  11010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KUFFERMAN: 

HJl.  11020.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  S3  mlUion  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying expenses  Incurred  during  the  sessions 
of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Cotomittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  11021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  New  York  City  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  Incurred  in  providing  security  for  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (by  request) : 

HJl.  11022.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  title  n  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of  1966  which 
require  comprehensive  planning  or  review  by 
an  areawlde  agency  as  a  prerequisite  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  public  works  projects,  to 
nullify  all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
which  Impose  similar  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  11023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 

H3, 11024.  A  bill  to  assist  rural  communi- 
ties In  constructing  or  acquiring  needed 
faclUtiee  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
clinics  to  serve  rural  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

HR.  11025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  11026.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  September  15,  1960,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  conduct  of  the  flah 
and  wildlife  conservation  and  rehablUtatlon 
program  authorized  by  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

HJl.  11037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
Of  any  facility  in  mtersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
Violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIKDEL,  Mr.  FALLON  Mr. 
QARMATZ,  Mr.  MACHEN,  and  Mr 
LONG  of  Maryland: 

HR  11028.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania - 

HR.  11020.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Federal 


Power  Act  to  facUitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  Instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreigrn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  11030.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  monthly 
disability  and  death  compensation  payable 
to  certain  persons  under  the  War  Hazards 
Comjwn&ation  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvsnla : 
H.R.  11031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  increased  Imports  from  low- wage 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Educaclon  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  11032.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  is  filed  by 
an  employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
HJl.  11033.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
HJl.  11034.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  11035.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and   promotion  of  deputy  UJ3.  mar- 
shals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  11036.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to   provide  that  20 
percent  of  the  members  of  an  exempt  vol- 
untary   employees'    beneficiary    aasocUtlon 
may  be  self-employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  11037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  to  authorize  the  temporary 
completion  of  the  water  supply  distribution 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  11038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  restore  cer- 
tain  widows'   benefits  in   certam   cases;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  11039.  A  blU  to  establish  co(q>erative 
extension  services  in  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultxu-e. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.    11040.  A   bUl   to   provide   incentives 
for  the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded 
Job -producing    Indiistrial    and    commercial 
establishments  in  areas  having  high  propor- 
tions of  persons  with  low  incomes,  and  f<»- 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARK7: 
H  J.  Res.  647.  Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EILBERQ: 
H  J.  Res.  048.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
llah  a  National  MMaary  Commission  on  Firs 
Prevention  and  Control;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banlclng  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  WHUAM  D.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.  649.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.  Res.  650.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conmfilttee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.J.  Res.  651.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  agencies  in 
the  United  States  of  America;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  SIKKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Fcv- 
eign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  STANTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  rescdution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coomierce. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
at  the  House  with  respect  to  the  establlah- 
ment  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.  Rea.  599.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Oongreas  with  respect  to  the  establiahment 
of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to 
the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Fcveign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Res.  800.  Resoluticm  providing  for   the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  LUKENS: 
H.  Bes.  801.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estabUshment 
of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MIZE: 
H.  Res.  002.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 
H.  Res.  603.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  Res.  004.  Resoluti<m  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AffSllB. 

By  Mr.  BRADSBCAS: 
H.  Res.  006.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  reepect 
to  the  eetabllshmant  of  permansnt  peace  in 
ths  Middls  East;  to  tlxe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  BROCK: 
H.  Res.  000.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  BepresentcUlTes  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middls  East;  to  the  Committee  <»i  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  007.  Resolution  nrprseslmt  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  petmanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaira. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Bes.  006.  Bssolutt<Hi  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  Bast;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUBKB  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  009.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  BspresentattTss  with  respect 
to  the  establiahment  of  permansnt  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  ths  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BTTTTOlf T 

H.  Sea.  810.  He»ulutlon  ezi>rea8tng  the  seose 
of  tbe  Hooae  of  RepreaeirtatlTea  irltb  respect 
to  the  establiflbment  of  permanent  pt»ie»  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
etgn  Aflftlrv. 

Bjr  Mr.  BIKIfBof  PeniM]rt*sni«: 

H.  Res.  611.  ResoIuttoB  expreaslng  tbe  sense 
of  the  House  of  BepresentatlTee  wlfb  respect 
to  tlw  estsoHshment  of  pci  ii  mnent  pence  In 
the  MKHBe  East;  to  the  Conuaittee  on  For- 
eign AffKln. 

Bj  Mr.  COLUBK: 

H.  Res.  61S.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representsttres  wltti  respect 
to  the  eetiiMlBliiueiit  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  MMdle  Bast;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UEIfMJST: 

H.  Res.  613.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  wltti  respect 
to  the  estahllBhment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affali'B. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.  Res.  614.  Besalntlon  ezpresstng  the  sense 
of  the  Hooae  of  RejiresentatlTes  with  respect 
te  the  estabUsfament  of  permanent  peace  ta 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 

^gn  Affairs.     

By  Mr.  UUUS: 

H.  Res.  91S.  BflBolTxtlon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAOAIf : 

H.  Res.  616.  Resolution  expressing  tbe  sense 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAIJ>BtN: 

H.  Res.  617.  Resolutlan  expressing  the  sonso 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  tha  Comaslttee  ob  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HTTKOAIX: 

H.  Rea.  618.  Resolution  fTmssl'tg  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  BepresentatlTss  with 
respect  to  the  estabUstamant  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Oonuaittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HTTNT: 

H.  Rea.  610.  Besolutloa  iinaiissiin  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Represent  aMTes  with 
respect  to  the  estahHshasent  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  Kaat;  to  the  Oomodttee 
on  Foreign  Aflalia. 

By  Mr.  MLViVmoOdAM: 

B.  Bca.  030.  Basotatlaa  i  usiiiiift  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Represent  sUius  with 
respect  to  the  establlshaent  of  permanent 
peaoe  in  the  MMdle  Bast;  to  the  OMsaslttce 
on  Foselgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOTKBHDAU.: 

H.  Bes.  CSl.  Baeoltrtlaa  tispi  taiiMg  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  tbm  CBtaftnahamrt  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  Beat;  to  the  CDmaittee 
oak  Furslga  AJBalrs. 

By  Mr.  KTR06: 

H.  Res.  082.  ReaoItitloB  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  with 
respect  to  the  eatabttahmsiit  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  Bast;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Fae«ign  AflMiB. 

By  Mr.  LBGOETT: 

H.  Rea.  6SS.  Resolution  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  with 
respect  to  the  estaMUftimeiit  of  permanent 
peaoe  In  the  Middle  Bsst;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  034.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 


respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAT: 
H.  Bes.  625.  ResoIutloB  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  Ea|t;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  i 

By  Mr.  MORRIS:,' 
H.Res.  626.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  Elast;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.  Res.  627.  Resolution  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Bes.  628.  Basolutlon  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  Ea«t:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.  Bes.  630.  Raaolutlob  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOBISOW: 
E.  Res.  631.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RTAN: 
H.  Res.  632.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
resp>ect  to  the  eetabllsbment  ci<  permanent 
peace  In  tbe  Middle  East;  to  tbe  Conmilttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
H.  Res.  633.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  estabUohment  of  permanent 
peace  In  tbe  Middle  Beat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHBTTER: 
H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hooae  of  RepresentatlTes  with 
respect  to  the  establlAment  of  permanent 
peace  in  tbe  Middle  Baat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poraign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCUWEllOER: 
H.  Res.  63&.  Besotittlon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  with 
raspect  to  tbe  estabUdiment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Mtaldle  Bwt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCUWENQEL: 
H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sezise  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BHBIVEB: 
H.  Res.  637.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establlabment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  P\>relgn  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Cc«nmlttep 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.  Bes.  640.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.  Res.  641.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  Bast;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.  Res.  642.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H.  Res.  643.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER : 
H.  Res.  644.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.  Res.  645.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET: 
R.  Res.  646.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Ifiddle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  647.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAW: 
H.  Res.  648.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.  Res.  649.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  Bes.  660.  Resolution  expressing  tbe  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECEXER  of  Massachusetts : 
H.  Res.  651.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Res.  652.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASHBBOOK: 
H.  Bes.  653.  Resolution    proTidlng    for   in- 
vestigaUon    of    National    Labor    Relations 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ByMr.  BUSH: 
H.  Bes.  664.  Resolution   providing    for   the 
oonsideration  of  Hit.  421;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H.  Res.  656.  Resolution      expressing      tbe 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  pecuie  in  tbe  Middle 
East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  11041.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
H.  Buyco  and  ills  wife,  Dr.  Alicia  D.  Buyoo, 


and  their  child,  Randall  Buyoo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  11042.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Adelina 
Marylin  Soto  Arlsty;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  11043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUe 
Van  (also  known  as  Flng  Lang  Van)  and  b^ 
mlncx-  son,  Robert  Van  (also  known  as  Pak 
Hyun  Choi  and  Robert  Giordano);   to  the 
Coznmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByBir.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11044.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Maria 
Manzo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 
HJR.  11046.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Wayne 
E.  Prltchard;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
HJt.  11046.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cbarlta 
Cam;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJt.  11047.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Shaker 
Moallem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  11M8.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
TBoikas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  11049.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
P.  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11060.  A     biU     to     incorporate     the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJt.  11051.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hwei 
Sbwen  Hwa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JwU- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cleariog  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  page 
advertisement  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  with  the  headline 
"We'd  Like  To  Clear  the  Air."  The  ad. 
of  course,  deals  with  the  serious  and  far- 
reaching  health  problem  facing  each  of 
us  today — air  pollution.  Naturally,  there 
are  many  companies  who  have  attempted 
to  develop  or  who  are  currently  devel- 
oping commercial  devices  designed  to 
lessen  the  pollutants  emitted  in  the  air 
by  automobiles,  one  of  the  major  culprits 
in  the  air  pollution  problem.  However, 
one  man  with  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  public  service  has  manufactured  such 
a  device  and  has  offered  a  number  of 
them  absolutely  free  of  charge  to  such 
agencies  as  the  police  department,  the 
Are  department.  Con  Edison,  and  the 
like  for  their  motor  vehicles. 

That  man  is  Mr.  Abe  Shikes,  president 
of  Aurora  Plastics  Corp.  of  West  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  N.Y. 

I  had  occasion  to  personally  visit  with 
Abe  Shikes,  president  of  Aurora,  to  in- 
vestigate and  check  on  this  new  anti- 
smog  automobile  system.  In  checking  the 
technicalities  involved,  I  found  that  Vac- 
U-Tron  wM  a  permanent  and  fully  sealed 
crankcase  emission  control  system  and 
that  chemically  it  was  the  only  system 
that  reduces  the  emission  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  the  substance  that  does  most  of 
the  damage. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  know  Is 
that  Mr.  Shikes  and  his  company  are 
discharging  their  responsibilities  not 
just  to  their  stockholders,  but  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Shikes  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  good  citizens  and  our  Gov- 
ernment for  his  enlightened  concept  of 
public  service  In  forgoing  any  com- 
mercial reward  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 


sible for  this  it.portant  new  concept  in 
smog  control  to  be  fully  tested  by  vari- 
ous civic  and  private  automobile  fleets. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  public  spirited  ac- 
tion which  has  often  made  the  United 
States  the  focal  point  of  free  enterprise 
and  it  is  typical  that  this  patriotic  citi- 
zen Is  a  20th-century  Horatio  Alger. 

Bom  In  Russia  in  1908,  Mr.  Shikes 
went  out  Into  the  world  at  age  13,  and 
today  he  heads  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  hobby  products. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  ultimately  in  lit- 
erally clearing  the  air.  It  will  be  because 
of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Abe  Shikes  and 
our  free  enterprise  system. 


SmaU-Plane  Accidents  Cause  for  G>ncerB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  Interested  in  the  remaiks  yester- 
day of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Brown  of  Ohio.  Along  with  all 
other  Ohloans,  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
only  a  short  time  ago  when  the  mid- air 
collision  between  an  airliner  and  a  pri- 
vate plane  over  our  State  claimed  the 
tragic  total  of  26  lives. 

And  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  might 
be  the  time  to  correct  some  of  the  com- 
mon misconceptions  which  have  arisen 
over  the  frequent  number  of  small-plane 
accidents  In  this  count:7  over  the  past 
few  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
about  the  skies  being  filled  with  small 
planes  and  about  the  airways  beginning 
to  reach  the  saturation  point.  There  also 
has  been  much  discussion  about  poorly 
made  planes  and  mechaniced  failures 
leading  to  small-plane  crashes. 

^t  at  least  one  recent  study  i^veals 
that  of  all  the  millions  of  takeofls,  and 
landings  made  by  small  planes  in  this 
coimtry  during  the  past  year,  there  were 


only  13  collisioDs  and  18  fatalities  re- 
corded. It  also  disclosed  that  small- 
plane  engines  very  rarely  fall,  and  that 
mechanical  failure  is  a  very  small  factor 
in  the  small-plane  crash  totaL 

Nevertheless,  there  are  approximately 
5,000  accidents  Involving  more  than 
1,000  deaths  every  year  Involving  small 
planes.  lUs  Is  a  staggering  and  un- 
necessary loss  of  life. 

And,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
major  cause  lies  In  human  frailty  and 
in  poor  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  flying  these  small  planes. 

Investigation  discloses,  for  example, 
that  many  crashes  result  because  pilots 
forget  to  have  their  gasoline  checked 
before  they  take  off,  or  because  they  dis- 
regard weather  warnings.  Others  exer- 
cise extremely  poor  judgment  by  flying 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  or 
when  they  have  taken  tranqullhsers  or 
other  drugs  which  adversely  affect  their 
reflexes  and  reaction  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  record 
will  show  abundant  evidence  that 
human  Judgment,  rather  than  mechani- 
cal failure  or  overloading  of  the  ainroys, 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  vast  majority  of 
these  tragic  accidents.  I  bdleve  greater 
efforts  must  be  made  to  impress  upon 
people  who  obtain  private  pilot  licenses 
that  they  have  a  respcmslbllity  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  to  ezerdse  extreme 
caution  when  they  take  to  the  air. 


The  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or  comfxcncTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Preaidmt.  June 
15  marked  the  day — 27  years  ago— when 
Soviet  control  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  began. 

On  that  day  In  1940,  the  Red  army  In- 
vaded Lithuania  and  surrounded  the 
Lithuanian  troops.  Under  Russian  con- 
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trol,  elections  were  then  htM  in  the  three 
Baltic  States.  The  electtons  resnlted  In 
Soviet  control  of  these  nations  ozuler  the 
cloak  of  legality,  and  paved  the  way  for 
Russian  amiezatlon. 

Sinee  that  time,  the  three  Baltic  States 
have  been  scarred  by  ooenpatioD — an  oc- 
civatlon  that  has  violated  the  prioc^iles 
chwished  by  free  people  evetywliete. 

On  this  anniversary,  all  of  us  wish  to 
express  our  admiration  for  the  coorage- 
ous  Deade  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. The  unfortunate  events  whose  an- 
niversary we  observe  this  month  should 
remind  us  once  a^ain  that  the  hopes  and 
dt^ams  of  these  peoples  are  also  our  owix. 
They  should  remind  us  that  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  a  free  and  peaceful 
world  In  which  all  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  their  lives  as  they 
choose. 


June  20 J  1967 


June  20 y  1967 
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Advise  Bad  Coneirt:  H.R.  «111 


EZIENSION  OF  B£UABKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ixnnsiAXHL 

mt  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPBXSSNTATTVBS 

Ttiesday,  Jitne  29,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  229  to 
98,  has  Just  passed  HJl.  6111  setting  up 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center  with  the  Cliief 
Justice  of  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Board. 

Tlie  bin  creates  an  Administrator  and 
a  staff  to  revolutionize  the  courts  of  the 
land  to  the  use  of  effldeney  experts  and 
electronic  machinery — mechanlal  Jus- 
tice. 

Considering  the  uniform  control  the 
Supreme  Court  now  has  over  the  courts 
and  passage  of  new  laws,  one  might  think 
the  Congress  would  start  resenting  their 
powers  being  usurped  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  duties  as  elected  oSlclals 
to  their  people  being  suppressed.  But  ap- 
parently not.  As  is  par  for  the  day.  the 
unelected  olnorlty  leads  and  directs  the 
elected  majority.  The  legislative  branch 
has  now  polected  the  machine  by  which 
it  may  obtain  advice  and  consent  from 
the  Judiciary. 

The  separation  of  the  iwwers  of  our 
Government  into  the  three  divisions  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  has 
been  basic  for  snrvlvaL  The  balance  is 
further  eroded  by  H.R.  6111. 

Under  HH.  6111.  section  622(c)— 

Tlie  Board  la  authorized  to  request  from 
any  department,  agency,  or  Independent  In- 
struiBBntalltgr  of  tbe  Oovemment  any  In- 
formation It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  tills  Act;  and  each  such 
tfepartmaBt.  mgmicj  and  laatrunM&tallty  Is 
autharlzsd  t*  oeop«rat«  with  tha  Board  and, 
to  tbe  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
mch  iaSanamtlmi  to  tlM  Boaitf.  upon  re- 
quest naAB  by  tha  Ctaatnua.  Hm  Board 
ahaU  vtUln  l^nCar  m  poaslbte  tba  aarvloss 
or  facilities  of  any  agency  of  tbe  Fsdaral 
Oovanuoent.  and  witbout  regard  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  tlM  Act  of  ICareh  3.  1881.  m 
ameadeil  (41  TTJB.C.  8),  of  any  i^preprtate 
State  or  oUter  pvMle  agmey. 


ITtader  any  reasonable  interpretation, 
the  Judicial  Center  Is  authorized  to  now 
obtain  information  and  records  from 
every  deportment  of  our  Government 
which  places  it  in  a  imlgue  position  of 
power  contrcd  ove»  the  other  branches. 

If  you  think  not»  remonber  that  it  Is 
the  judiciary  that  will  make  the  interpre- 
tations and,  by  now.  every  American 
should  know  the  jodlclary  votes  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  power  extension. 

This  is  a  dangerous  bUl  and  must  be 
cotisidered  the  foundation  for  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  Congress  by  tlie  tax- 
free  foimdatlons  and  their  intellectual 
theorists. 

Under  the  same  section  622(c)  we  find 
no  limitation  on  size  or  loyalty  of  staS 
but  rather  this  provision: 

The  Board  may,  vtthout  regard  to  section 
of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5),  utilize  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  private  agency,  organization,  or  group, 
or  such  Individual,  and  between  the  head  of 
such  agency,  organization,  or  group,  or  such 
IndlTMoal,  and  the  Board.  Payment,  If  any, 
for  such  services  or  facilities  shall  be  made 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  In  such 
agreemanA. 

This  may  provide  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  since  by  this  provision 
tax-free  foundations,  universities,  and 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  ACLU.  NAACP,  and  the  like, 
can  now  supply  personnel,  programs,  and 
even  facilities  all  camouflaged  under  the 
front  of  acting  for  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  No  other  reasoned  operation  or 
intent  can  be  garnered  but  that  this  pro- 
vision establishes  a  National  Court  Re- 
view Board. 

Not  only  will  our  Judges  and  police  be 
now  barraged  with  directives,  guidelines, 
and  like  compulsion  for  a  national  uni- 
form fact  and  Justice  program  from  the 
beatnik  crowd  but,  we  in  Congress  can 
well  ext>ect  to  feel  the  pressure  from  the 
new  occupation  forces  on  the  Hill  in  the 
way  of  prepared  materials  and  lobbying. 

And  what  a  perfect  vehicle  for  legal- 
ized blackmail  from  the  special  interest 
group.  Consider,  if  involved  in  litigation, 
the  gift  of  a  large  tax-free  grant  by  a 
wealthy  litigant  to  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing organizations  or  foundations  aiding 
the  Jodiclal  Center.  With  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  would  he 
not  be  expected  to  curry  favor? 

And  poor  Uttle  old  Cmigress,  if  they 
get  mad  or  feel  belittled,  they  cannot 
even  cut  off  the  finances,  which  under 
the  bill  at  present  Is  a  blank  chedc  and 
reads,  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  supplement  funds  and  services  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board";  for  section  622(b) 
provides: 

^or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  func- 
tion of  the  Board  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
tbe  Board  may  accent  donated  funds  and 
— rvlcaa.  botb  pubUc  and  prlrate,  and  tbe 
ma  oC  sncta  funds  to  pay  tbe  Mlariss  of  the 
oAoen  or  employees  of  tbe  Center  shsU  not 
be  subject  to  ttxe  provUlons  of  section  aoo  of 
Utle  18.  United  States  Code. 

The  ncfdy  creattd  monster  at  Coo- 
gress  b^ongs  to  the  Judiciary  and  is  self- 
sufficient  and  seU-periietuating. 


Congress  can  have  but  one  recourse 
and  that  Is  to  repeal  HJt.  6111. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Judicial 
Center  anticipates  its  bureaucratic  ten- 
tacles is  best  described  in  a  portion  of 
the  committee  report  from  the  minority 
leader: 

I  believe  the  last  few  weeks  of  debate  on 
title  I  of  tbe  ClvU  BlghU  BUI  of  1966  clearly 
demonstrates  that  tlie  Federal  courts  could 
use  such  machines  to  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically comply  with  the  strictures  of  the 
jury  selection  procedures  defined  by  that 
title  should  it  become  law."  (Reference  la 
to  S.  1026  and  H.R.  5700) . 

By  the  committee's  own  admissions, 
this  bill  envisions  plans  to  take  over  our 
State  couits,  judges,  and  personnel — the 
danger  warned  against  by  Chief  Justice 
John  B.  Foumet,  of  the  supreme  court.  In 
my  remarks  of  June  12,  1967,  dally  Con- 
gressional Record  A2927.  The  pending 
takeover  bills  are  S.  1926  and  HR.  5700. 

This  can  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  constitutional  government.  An  extent 
beyond  which  the  foundation  has  been 
so  damaged  there  can  be  no  recovery. 
We  cannot  let  it  slip  by  the  Senate  un- 
noticed. An  informed  and  responsive  citi- 
zenry can  still  prevent  the  unelected  ju- 
diciary and  its  guiding  lights  from  es- 
tablishing a  judicial  oligarchy. 


Draft  Reform  and  a  VokiBtccr  Armj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  WASHnfovoif 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  RKPREI»NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Dkatt  Retokm  and  a  VoLTJimix  Abmt 

(Remarks  delivered  by  Congressman  Bbocjc 
Umrerslty   ot   Wellington,    April 


Adams, 

31,   1B67) 

The  present  Selective  Service  Act  will  ex- 
pire on  June  90,  1907.  Nearly  everyone  Agrees 
there  will  be  an  extension  In  'xxne  fonn 
or  other  of  the  Government's  authority 
to  draft  men  for  military  service.  I  want  to 
discuss  this  with  you  today  since  I  expect 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  reform  the  present 
draft  laws  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  reform  the  draft  rather  than  simply  ex- 
tend the  present  law. 

I  suggested  some  general  principles  o( 
draft  reform  In  February  of  this  year  and 
today  I  would  like  to  make  some  specific 
proposals.  Each  of  you  Is  deeply  involved 
with  this  problem  today  and  In  the  near 
tomorrow  you  will  be  responsible  for  some- 
one else's  future. 

I.    AMZBICA'S    rUTUKK    MIUTAXT    gi'HUCTUAX 

I  would  like  to  outline  today  a  two-step 
program  starting  with  draft  reform  and 
culminating  In  tbe  creation  of  a  combination 
Army.  America's  future  military  structure 
•bould  not  be  determined  by  past  Inertia  but 
Instead  by  examining  our  foreign  policy 
goals  against  a  background  of  the  presently 
existing  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  tbe  great  problems  in  dealing  with 


the  draft  said  the  future  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  is  the  tendency  of  the  military 
structure  In  a  democracy  to  run  along  on  In- 
ertia ratlier  than  planned  development.  In 
relatively  peaceful  periods,  Americans  have 
not  wanted  to  develop  or  plan  an  orderly 
military  structure  since  we  have  not  been  In- 
terested In  conquest  and  our  whole  tradition 
has  been  to  avoid  professional  mllitarlBm  as 
a  nation.  We  have  relied  upon  the  oceans 
and  our  allies  to  give  us  time  to  create  the 
citizen-soldier  for  defense.  In  periods  of 
emergency,  we  generally  found  that  our  ex- 
isting peacetime  military  system  was  out- 
dated. We  generally  tended  to  fight  the  "last 
war"  during  the  early  stages  of  a  war.  This 
obvious  t3npe  obsolescence  of  past  American 
armies  has  been  avoided  in  the  last  few 
years  because  of  the  continued  confronta- 
tion in  the  cold  war. 

The  lack  of  obvious  obsolescence  (such  as 
outdated  guns,  tanks,  planes,  etc.)  has  ob- 
scured from  the  American  public  the  fact 
that  parts  of  our  military  system  are  in  fact 
still  moving  to  a  great  degree  on  Inertia, 
and  we  sliould  carefully  examine  what  we 
need  as  well  as  what  we  have. 

The  draft  Is  tbe  most  glaring  example  of  a 
part  of  the  system  being  overlooked  and  be- 
coming outdated  and  inadequate. 

First,  let  us  dlsctiss  oorrectlng  the  present 
draft  system,  and  second,  tbe  creation  of  a 
new  system  for  the  future. 

Why  do  we  need  a  new  system?  The  strug- 
gle in  Viet  Nam  has  shown  tiie  neceeslty  for 
having  miUtary  force  available.  We  have  met 
this  by  equipping,  moving  and  maintaining 
a  conventional  World  War  n-type  subscrip- 
tion Army  Into  the  field.  This  expense  has 
been  incredible:  the  drain  on  otu  economy 
severe.  We  are  learning  new  milltery  tech- 
niques but  our  structure  is  based  on  World 
War  n  conceirts.  The  rtresres  and  strains 
of  the  NATO  alliance  show  that  most  of  our 
alUes  no  longer  believe  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  conventional  military  Invasion  in 
Europe  and  that  deployment  of  large  num- 
bers of  troops  in  a  standing  army  Is  out- 
moded In  an  age  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
available.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  single  mili- 
tary strategist  on  either  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  believes  It  would  be  feasible  to 
mobilize  and  strike  with  a  conventional  mili- 
tary force  of  men,  tanks,  planes,  etc.  against 
a  country  or  group  of  oountrles  tluit  had 
available  nuclear  weapons  to  use  against  such 
a  force. 

Therefore,  it  seexns  to  me  tiiat  we  who  will 
be  Involved  in  America's  future  for  the  next 
two  or  three  decades  should  start  planning 
today  to  develop  a  realistic  defense  force  for 
America.  The  nuclear  confrontation  Is  an 
established  fact. 

The  nonnuclear  military  forces  necessary 
to  defend  America  and  meet  the  conmalt- 
menta  required  by  our  foreign  poUcy  should 
be  examined  In  terms  of  wiiat  Is  i.eeded  and 
how  to  produce  It.  Obviously  this  force's  size 
and  skills  should  change  through  the  years 
as  the  world  (hopefully)  Improves  and  our 
goals  change.  So  where  do  we  start? 

n.    THE    IfZSD    TOR    DRATT    BXroaiC 

Our  first  task  is  to  modernize  the  draft 
law  system  and  apply  it  to  today's  popula- 
tion and  problems.  At  the  present  time  4,084 
draft  boards  classify  and  select  under  broad, 
uncertain  guidelines  340,000  men  a  year  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26  to  serve  In  tbe 
Armed  Foroes. 

Each  year  a  million  young  men  reach  tbe 
age  of  18  and  register  for  the  draft.  The  first 
point  to  be  oonsldered  Is  tliat  our  »tiwii«i 
draft  calls  during  tbe  massive  Viet  Nam 
buildup  are  only  340,000  men.  and  these  calls 
are  expected  to  faU  to  aO0,0OO  men  at  the 
most  once  the  bxilldup  for  Viet  Nam  is  com- 
pleted. This  means  only  l  man  in  6  is  needed. 


Under  tbe  present  system  each  State  is 
allocated  a  quota  based  not  upon  its  popu- 
latton,  but  upon  Its  percentage  of  tbe  Na- 
tfam'a  eligible  men  etaaslAed  available  by  Oie 
local  boardi  for  ladaetlon.  A  State  with  In- 
efflclent  draft  boards  which  have  not 
promptly  classified  its  registrants  will  ob- 
viously have  relatively  fewer  men  classified 
and  therefore  •wiil  receive  draft  calls  for 
fewer  men. 

The  State  quota  is  divided  among  the 
local  boards  in  the  State  and  they  decide 
whether  tbe  registrants  meet  certain  men- 
tal and  physical  qualifications  (wtilch  have 
remained  restrlctively  lilgb  becaxise  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  military  to  spend  time  on 
more  difficult  cases) ,  and  determine  student 
and  occupational  deferments  on  a  "crazy- 
qullt"  basis.  Tbe  test  for  an  occupational 
deferment  is  any  work  "found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  tbe  maintenance  of  national  health, 
safety  or  Interest,"  and  the  student  defer- 
ments are  determined  by  the  local  board  ap- 
plying the  test  of  whether  the  coUege  defer- 
ment was  necessary  in  view  of  the  "national 
health,  safety  or  Interest."  The  tests  Insti- 
gated March  31,  1966,  can  be  a  guideline  to 
put  you  in  but  don't  have  to  Iceep  you  out. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  system  has 
produced  some  very  bcul  results.  A  man  when 
he  registers  retains  his  original  board  even 
though  he  may  move,  and  this  can  produce 
a  result  whereby  two  men  holding  iden- 
tical jobs,  living  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
may  find  one  being  drafted  with  the  other 
being  deferred  because  of  his  work.  For  ex- 
ample, recently  a  young  pilot  for  an  airline 
wliloh  carries  substantial  cargo  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  ciaselfled  eligible 
for  the  draft  by  his  local  board,  whereas 
two  other  pilots  for  the  same  airline,  each 
with  less  experience  than  the  first  pilot, 
were  given  deferments  because  their  work 
was  deemed  critical  to  the  national  Interest 
by  their  local  board. 

Tbe  problem  la  further  oocnpounded  by 
the  fact  that  certain  draft  boards  have 
sufficient  Tolunteers  that  they  only  need  to 
draft  a  very  few,  and  therefore  deferments 
are  freely  given  and  no  married  men,  fathers 
or  older  men  are  required  to  serve,  while  in 
other  areas,  such  as  ours,  we  have  found 
recently  that  married  men  were  being 
drafted. 

Without  lielaborlng  the  point.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  educational  defer- 
ment is  treated  by  General  Hershey  as  being 
Just  a  deferment,  since  the  man  who  re- 
ceives one  remains  eligible  for  the  draft  after 
age  26  and  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  35. 
The  statistics  show  tliat  of  the  36-year-olds 
(both  college  and  nonoollege)  registered 
■with  the  Selective  Service  in  1964,  Just  under 
ooe-balf  of  tbe  total  had  not  done  any  mili- 
tary service,  but  of  the  college  graduates, 
three  out  of  five  had  missed  the  service, 
while  of  those  with  high  school  educations, 
only  two  out  of  five  had  missed. 

I  have  set  forth  these  examples  to  demon- 
strate a  few  of  the  inequities  existing  in 
the  present  draft  law.  This  is  not  meant  as 
criticism  of  those  who  created  the  original 
law  nor  the  local  boards  which  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  It  operate  for  many  years, 
but  simply  to  point  out  that  wj  are  con- 
tinuing a  system  that  was  developed  during 
an  emergency  period  when  It  was  necessary 
to  process  everyone  and  make  them  avaU- 
able  for  service,  whereas  now  we  have  more 
men  available  than  we  need  and  must  estab- 
lish a  new  system  for  selecting  thoee  who 
wlU  serve. 

m.  A   oaATT  rORM   .'VOPOSAL 

I  would  propose  the  following  steps  to 
modernise  the  draft : 

1.  All  men  would  register  at  the  age  of  18, 
and  tbe  present  men  registered  would  be 


placed  in  8  pools— 18^  to  19Vi,  19^  to  ao^. 
etc..  through  ttioee  men  ib^  to  ae^. 

a.  After  a  pertod  of  two  yeaia,  the  period 
of  draft  liabUlty  should  be  cut  from  tbe 
present  7-year  span  (age  19  to  age  36)  down 
to  four  years  (from  18Vi  to  23^^). 

3.  The  first  group  of  men  drafted  should 
be  18V^  year -olds,  reversing  tl»e  present  pol- 
icy of  taking  first  the  oldest  men  under  36. 

4.  College  students  whose  draft  defer- 
ments expire  should  be  placed  in  tbe  same 
top  priority  groups  as  the  l8>^  year-olds  re- 
gardless of  their  age.  When  tbe  system  be- 
comes fully  functional  and  aU  selections 
can  be  made  at  18V^,  a  man  wUl  know  imme- 
diately if  he  is  to  be  called  and  can  choose 
whether  he  wants  to  serve  immediately  or 
after  deferment. 

6.  CoUege  students  If  they  are  cboeea  and 
receive  deferments  to  complete  their  studies 
would  not  l>e  further  deferred  because  they 
have  become  married  or  become  fathers 
while  in  college. 

6.  Separate  draft  calls  by  the  4,084  local 
draft  boards  would  be  abolished  and  a  na- 
tional manpower  pool  of  1-A  men  estab- 
lished. 

7.  Men  would  be  chosen  at  random  from  a 
national  pool  of  1-A's  through  use  of  a  ran- 
dom sample  computer.  At  first  this  would 
apply  to  aU  men  18%  to  28')^.  but  It  is  con- 
templated eventually  this  would  be  maliLly 
the  18^  year-old  class. 

8.  Local  draft  boards  would  be  required 
to  apply  national  standards  in  deciding 
which  students  receive  deferments  and  which 
civilian  Jobholders  are  deferred  because  their 
work  Is  "critical."  Local  draft  boards  should 
be  compelled  to  reopten  the  case  of  a  man 
classified  1-A  if  he  submits  new  facts  which 
if  true  would  entitle  him  to  anotiier  draft 
status,  and  he  should  be  entitled  to  appeal 
this  classification  within  15  days. 

The  establishment  of  a  *^oungeBt-flr8t" 
policy  will  as  ttie  system  goes  into  full  oper- 
ation mean  that  basically  tbe  entire  man- 
power needs  will  be  met  from  tbe  18  Vi  year- 
old  class,  and  a  man  would  know  prior  to 
entering  college  or  looking  for  eaqtloyment 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  chosen. 

I  am  flexible  at  this  point  on  how  this  par- 
ticular "In-take"  should  work,  but  believe  in 
principle  that  a  man  should  know  at  18 14 
whether  or  not  be  wUl  l>e  required  to  serve, 
and  be  can  choose  whether  or  not  to  apply 
for  a  deferment. 

A  pool  of  men  large  enough  to  produce 
the  340.000  men  needed  would  be  drawn  each 
year  from  the  2  mtUion  men  reaching  18. 
A  random  sample  would  be  used  to  select  on 
a  fair  basis  the  total  pool,  with  a  uniform 
national  standard  being  used  to  provide  for 
the  deferments  or  exonptions  troui  service 
as  are  in  the  beet  interests  of  the  Nation. 
The  remainder  of  tbe  men  would  remain  eli- 
gible for  four  years  In  the  evMit  of  a  na- 
tional disaster,  but  then  aU  of  us  are  prob- 
ably "In"  anyway. 

IV.  THX  COMBINATION  ARUT 

From  this  point  forward,  we  should  con- 
sider tlie  creation  of  a  combination  Army 
of  higtily-tralned,  career  combat  troops  svip- 
ported  by  our  nonvoltmteer  conscripted 
force. 

We  would  continue  a  draft-supported 
Army  pool  which  would  train  and  supply 
volunteers  to  the  combat  force  and  would 
make  available  men  to  handle  tbe  support- 
ing roles  fcv  tbe  combat  force  and  provide 
training  for  a  significant  number  of  men 
throughout  the  United  States  who  could 
later  serve  in  military  Reserve  units  to  be 
used  in  times  of  national  disaster  or  emer- 
gency in  much  Ute  same  manner  as  National 
Guard   units  are  presently  available. 

We  must  serloaaly  eonalder  o\ir  foreign 
policy  goals  and  tbe  amount  at  military 
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fore*  we  are  willing  to  use.  We  should  de- 
termine In  advaiKse  our  military  commit- 
ment to  anotber  country  for  explosive 
"bn^  wars."  If  we  are  going  to  be  required 
to  commit  more  than  100,000  combat  troops, 
perhaps  we  should  renegotiate  our  position. 
This,  of  course,  contemplates  our  having 
available  highly-trained  combat  units  that 
are  particularly  directed  toward  specific 
military  situations,  such  as  guerrilla 
warfare. 

For  comparable  costs,  you  will  find  that 
to  maintain  our  present  Army  of  1.4  million 
men  It  will  cost  about  4.3  billion  dollars 
In  basic  pay  In  fiscal  year  1968.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  smaller  combination  Army  of  600,000 
men  In  general  support  and  a  highly-skilled 
combat  force  of  100,000  men  would  cost  less 
(approximately  3.6  bUllon  dollars — $2.3  bil- 
lion for  the  support  force  and  tl.3  billion 
for  the  combat  force) .  This  would  contem- 
plate, for  example,  that  the  volunteer  com- 
bat troops  would  be  paid  at  much  higher 
basic  pay  rates.  For  example,  a  private  In 
pay  g^rade  E-1  could  receive  $5,000  a  year  as 
compared  with  about  $1,500  a  year  now.  An 
army  private  first  class  could  receive  $12,000 
a  year  aa  compared  with  about  $2,300  a  year 
now.  A  sergeant  In  pay  grade  E-8  could  re- 
ceive $19,000  a  year  aa  compared  with  about 
$6,400  a  year  now.  Basle  pay  for  officers  could 
be  Increased  also,  but  need  not  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  Increases  for  enlisted  men. 
Quarters  allowances  and  subsistence  (food) 
allowances  would  need  to  be  increased  only 
slightly.  The  cnly  really  significant  Increase 
In  costs  would  be  In  an  Individual's  basic 
pay. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  talking  about  a  true 
career  Army  where  men  will  be  receiving 
salaxle*  commensurate  with  the  risks  and 
the  life  which  they  expect  to  lead.  I  believe 
we  would  obtain  these  volunteers  mainly 
from  thoae  trained  In  the  drafted  Army.  The 
numbers  can  be  flexible  aa  America's  popu- 
lation and  goals  change  but  the  principle 
would  be  established. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  return  today  to  the 
university,  and  I  look  forward  to  spending 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  you. 
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aw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  ISx.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  oonsecutlTe  year  I  have  invited 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  to  participate  in  a 
legislative  questionnaire.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  list  all  important  legisla- 
tive questions  on  such  a  poll,  I  try  to 
choose  those  which  I  feel  are  of  greatest 
concern  both  to  my  district  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  response  this 
questionnaire  meets.  Last  year  about 
12,000  individuals  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaires, and  this  year  some  18,000 
persons  participated. 

The  basic  reason  behind  the  poll  is  to 
find  out  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Congresii. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
results  of  the  1967  questionnaire.  Compi- 


lation was  done  by  an  independent  elec- 
tronic data  processing  company,  and  as 
can  be  noted,  the  company  has  worked 
out  the  answers  on  a  percentage  basis : 

[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  think  we  should  continue  our 
spending  on  the  "war  on  poverty?" 

Yes as 

No  — 69 

No  opinion 6 

2.  Should  we  do  away  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities? 

Yes 15 

No 68 

No  opinion 17 

3.  Do  you  think  President  Johnson's  new 
domestic  programs  have  helped  the  people 
of  this  country? 

Yes 22 

No 66 

No  opinion 13 

4.  Would  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18  years? 

Yes 47 

No _ 50 

No  opliUon 3 

5.  Do  you  favor  combining  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  Into  a  single  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Labor? 

Yea 40 

No 31 

No  opinion 29 

6.  Do  you  favor  increasing  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  providing  tt  does  not  require  an 
increase  in  Social  Security  i»yi"oll  deduc- 
tions? 

Yes 70 

No 22 

No  opinion 8 

7.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  which  would  Increase  yoxir  pay- 
roU  deductions  for  Social  Security? 

Yes , 26 

No  — 64 

No  opinion ; 10 

8.  The  present  draft  law  expires  June  30  of 
this  year.  Do  you  feal  that  the  Selective 
Service  law  as  it  now  operates  is  fair  to  all 
persons? 

Yes    27 

No 62 

No  opinion 11 

9.  Would  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  firearms? 

Yes 43 

No , 61 

No  opinion 6 

10.  Do  you  favor  expansion  of  East-West 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Oommunist  countries? 

Yes i. 26 

No  - ..._ 66 

No  opinion   9 

11.  Do  you  favor  limiting  foreign  Imports 
of  certain  agricultural  products  such  as  dairy 
and  meat? 

Yes 72 

No 20 

No  opinion . 8 

12.  Concerning  Vietnam  President  John- 
son said  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
on  January  10:  "We  have  chosen  to  fight 
a  limited  war  in  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  a  larger  war.  I  wish  I  could  report 
to  you  that  the  confliat  is  almost  over.  This 
I  cannot  do.  We  face  more  cost,  more  loss, 
more  agony.  For  the  end  Is  not  yet.  .  .  ." 


Which  of  the  following  couraea  of  action  do 
you  favor?  ( check  one ) 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces? 7 

(b)  Continue  our  present  course? 6 

(c)  Increased    ground,    air    and    naval 

forces  sufficient  to  Insure  complete 
control  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
shortest  possible  time? 53 

(d)  Cessation    of    bombing    In    North 

Vietnam? 1 

(e)  No  increase  in  ground  forces,  but 

increased  use  of  air  and  sea  power 
against  North  Vietnam  and  supply 

routes  to  the  South? 20 

(/)   No  opinion? 14 


Espionage  Hearings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  just 
completed  the  third  in  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  the  conduct  of  espionage 
within  the  United  States  by  agents  of 
foreign  Communist  governments.  The 
three  witnesses  who  have  testified  thus 
far  have  all  had  first  hand  knowledge  of 
Communist  espionage  operations,  gained 
by  direct  contact  with  Soviet  agents. 
Each  one,  after  completing  his  testi- 
mony, has  made  a  statement  concerning 
what  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  learn  from  his  experi- 
ence. 

The  first  witness,  Mr.  John  Huminik. 
is  a  scientist  and  businessman  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  defense  indus- 
try in  and  around  Washington,  D.C.  He 
is  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgy and  in  various  technical  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  space  and  rocketry  programs. 
Mr.  Huminik  was  contacted  at  least  75 
times  by  various  Soviet  agents  who  of- 
fered him  "very  good  prices  for  any  in- 
formation that  you  could  give  to  our 
Government."  He  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  FBI  in  uncovering  the  clandes- 
tine espionage  activities  of  a  highly 
trained  Soviet  spy  ring. 

When  asked  what  might  be  learned 
from  his  experiences,  Mr.  Huminik  said: 

I  have  come  here  today  at  the  request  of 
this  conmilttee  and  have  tried  to  relate  ac- 
curately my  experience  with  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomats and  consular  officials  during  more 
than  6  years.  This  experience  came  to  an  end 
only  8  months  ago — and  I  would  hope  Indi- 
cates to  this  committee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Intends  to  continue  their  espionage  activities 
In  this  country.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  using  its  embassy  and  con- 
sulate, located  only  a  few  miles  from  here, 
to  conduct  extensive  espionage  activities.  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  not  news  to  this  com- 
mittee. J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  eminent  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  has  testified  many  times  to 
this  effect. 

My  person&l  lesson  Indicates  to  me  that 
there  is  danger  to  the  small  businessman,  the 
scientist,  and  the  engineer.  The  Soviets  want 


technology  more  than  anything  else,  and  it 
is  their  plan  to  get  It  from  technical  people. 
In  addition,  they  seek  out  technical  people 
of  Slavic  descent — la  other  words,  people 
that  oome  from  Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Po- 
land, or  any  of  the  oountrles  that  are  now 
the  Iron  Curtain  oountrles — because  they 
feel  they  can  blaclunall  them,  or  they  wlU  be 
more  receptive  or  susceptible  to  their  re- 
quests. 13iey  will  use  money,  promises  of 
business,  and  many  other  ploys  to  entice 
Americans  to  work  for  them.  Iliey  often 
strive  to  achieve  such  a  firm  grip  on  an  In- 
dividual that  be  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  the 
FBI  for  fear  of  what  he  already  might  have 
given  them  unwittingly.  In  my  case,  I  went 
to  the  FBI  Immediately,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably people  who  unknowingly  get  Involved 
and  then  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  FBI  and 
in  some  way  continue  to  work  for  them. 
Some  of  these  people,  of  course,  are  caught. 
The  Soviets  proved  to  me  that  they  will 
penetrate  our  country  aa  far  as  poeslble  and 
by  any  means.  They  wanted  data  necessary 
to  become  employed  In  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment— and  they  wanted  to  know  how  to 
start  a  corporation,  presumably  to  operate 
an  Illegal  apparatus  in  this  country. 

The  lesson  I  learned  Is  deeper  than  I  can 
put  Into  words  before  this  committee.  Espio. 
nage  is  a  complex  business  and  sometimes 
hard  to  detect — but  It  is  there,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  slow  down 
because  I  am  speaking  here  today.  They  will 
continue  with  their  efforts  in  spite  of  the 
FBI.  The  FBI  is  the  guardian  of  this  land, 
and  through  Its  vlgU  we  are  guaranteed  a 
good  measure  of  protection.  The  Job  they 
do  la  legend  and  known  by  almost  every 
school  boy.  As  dttsenf  we  have  to  give  the 
FBI  maximum  support.  They  should  be  In- 
formed any  time  anything  suspicious  Is 
around.  I  think  diplomatic  Ueense  plates  In 
realdoDtlal  areaa  abould  be  reported  more 
frequently. 

Further,  I  want  it  to  be  known  today  that 
I  came  here  as  a  citizen — a  plain  American 
citizen;  that  I  am  not  a  representative  of 
any  group,  I  am  not  here  as  a  Democrat  or 
as  a  Republican.  And  I  want  it  known  tlukt 
I  have  the  bluest  respect  for  this  commit- 
tee which  oftenttmes  alone  is  battling  ele- 
ments that  affect  the  internal  security  of 
America.  This  oommlttee  will  always  have 
my  support  and  help,  if  it  is  requested. 

I  think  that  we  could  say  that  the  coun- 
try Sit  large  should  become  more  aware  of  the 
problems  and  that  they  should  look  cloaely 
at  their  elected  officials,  the  ones  that  In 
some  caaes  are  naive  to  the  problems  that  the 
Soviets  are  causing  us  and  they  should  learn 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  do  here. 
And  suitable  legislation  should  be  pasaed  If 
it  is  Inadequate  now,  I  Just  dont  know  about 
that.  The  Soviets  are  doing  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  cold  war.  Their  espionage,  terror- 
ism, and  blackmail  operations  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  intense  and  more  s<^>histloated 
than  ever  before. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its 
poUcy  xegardlng  espionage  in  tills  country 
for  at  least  the  last  ao  years,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  Indication  to  me  or  any  other  in- 
formed American  that  a  different  Soviet 
Union  exlsU  In  1967. 

The  second  witness,  Leonard  I.  Ep- 
stein, earns  his  living  buying,  retrofitting, 
and  reselling  machinery  and  machine 
tools.  Mr.  Epstein  told  the  subcMnmittee 
that  the  U.S.  machine  tool  industry  is 
years  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  because  of  his 
knowledge  of — and  access  to — ^Its  ad- 
vanced equipment  that  he  was  befriend- 
ed by  a  Soviet  UNICEP  procurement  offi- 
cer who  wanted  to  purchase  and  send 
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equipment  abroad  under  diplomatic 
pouch.  The  Soviet  officer  was  Interested 
in  various  technical  items  which  are  re- 
stricted from  sh^xnent  to  Communist 
countries  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  directly  rrtated  to  Oils  Nation's 
space  program.  The  witness,  who  sees 
the  critical  need  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
United  States  advanced  technology, 
comnMnted  on  his  experiences,  stating: 

I  will  say  this:  I  feel  that  they  are  behind 
us,  in  their  technology.  I  dont  know  how 
many  years  behind,  but  they  definitely  need 
the  advanced  technology  that  we  have,  and 
I  feel  that  selling  them  this  type  of  equip- 
ment, giving  it  to  them,  or  In  any  way  deal- 
ing with  them  In  this  type  of  item.  Is  Just 
endangering  our  own  future  positions  with 
the  people. 

I  was  very  much  upset  on  learning  here, 
about  a  month  ago— end  you  probably  saw 
It  In  the  newspaper — that  General  Dynamics 
was  going  to  sell  a  submersible  to  the  Rus- 
sians— you  probably  saw  It — for  a  million 
dollars. 

I  don't  feel  that  tills  country  should  give 
up  our  advances  Just  to  make  dollars.  What 
we  have,  I  think  we  should  keep.  I  think 
that  we  should  not  make  the  task  any 
easier  for  them  at  all. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  increasing  trade 
relations  with  them  and  the  opening  of  con- 
sulates throughout  the  United  Statee  Is  Just 
going  to  make  It  that  much  more  difficult, 
and  make  that  many  more  people  susceptible 
to  their  approaches. 

That  is  my  own  opinion.  But  T  definitely 
feel  that  the  Job  is  going  to  get  difficult, 
more  difflctilt  for  the  FBI.  More  people  will 
be  approached,  strictly  for  this  industrial 
e^>ionage. 

I  am  not  talking  about  military  secrets,  I 
am  Just  talking  about  technological  secrets. 
The  ones  that  we  have,  I  don't  feel  we  should 
share  tt  with  them,  I  dont  feel  we  should 
sell  It  to  them. 

Let  them  go  develop  their  own,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  mlssilee  at  satellite  vehicles. 

The  third  and  most  recent  witness  in 
the  espionage  hearings,  Mr.  Prank  John 
Mrkva,  is  currently  chief  of  the  Field 
Services  Branch  of  the  Passport  Office 
in  the  UJ3.  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Mrkva  came  into  contact  with  agents  em- 
ployed at  the  Czechoslovaklan  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  These  agents  at- 
tempted to  purchase  classified  State  De- 
parUnent  documents  from  him  and  use 
him  to  conceal  a  highly  sophisticated  lis- 
tening device  in  an  important  State  De- 
partment o£Qce.  Mr.  Mrkva,  working  with 
his  superiors  and  the  FBI,  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  providing  them  with 
information  about  the  methods  being 
used  by  agents  of  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia who  were  trying  to  obtain  classi- 
fied U.S.  material.  Commenting  on  his 
experience,  Mr.  Mrkva  said: 

In  reflecting  on  the  activities,  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  think  about  this,  and 
I  beUeve  the  American  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  activities  of  some  of  these  Com- 
munist agents,  who  are  now  serving  In  this 
country,  under  the  guise  of  diplomats.  I  also 
believe  the  American  public  should  know 
how  easily  and  Innocently  they  can  be  duped 
by  these  people  Into  furnishing  them  infor- 
mation which  In  many  casee  could  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  secxirlty  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  that  even  at  this  moment. 
Communist  agents  are  on  the  prowl  here, 
right  here  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere  In 


this  country,  keeping  prearranged  rendes- 
vous,  setting  \ip  arrangements  for  future 
meetings,  familiarizing  themselves  with  se- 
lect areas  that  they  plan  to  use  for  meeting 
places,  and  aa  <lr<9>s,  and  It  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

When  you  start  seeing  t.>i»jr^_  and  start 
meeting  them  practlcaUy  In  your  own  back- 
yard, as  It  was  m  my  case.  It  kind  of  Jolts 
your  complacency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day  and  time  when 
fictional  and  highly  romanticized  spy 
novels,  spy  television  programs,  and  spy 
motion  pictures  are  in  superabundance, 
we  tend,  at  times,  to  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  espi<Hiage  that  goes 
on  right  In  our  own  backyard.  The  fact  is 
that  agents  of  foreign  Communist  gov- 
ernments are  continuously  hard  at  work 
gathering  not  only  governmental  and 
military  secrets  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  our  most  treasured  technological  ad- 
vancements as  well,  in  order  to  destroy 
our  country. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
witnesses  for  their  dedication  and  their 
loyalty.  We  need  their  alertness,  their 
courage,  their  personal  sacrifice.  With 
their  help,  and  the  help  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  place  honor.  Integrity,  and 
valor  above  personal  gain,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  successfully  combat  tlie  unscru- 
pulous efforts  of  Communist  agents  who 
tempt  our  citizens  on  their  very  door- 
steps. 

There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  parallel  testimony  of  these  men  who 
have  given  us  the  facts  about  present- 
day  Communist  espionage  operations  tn 
the  United  States:  While  making  over- 
tures for  ••peaceful  coexistenoe"  and 
"bridge-building  lirotherhood"  to  our 
faces,  our  Communist  enemy  Is  brazenly 
fumbling  in  our  breast  pockets  for  the 
advanced  technology  and  military  supe- 
riority of  a  capitalistic  society  he  hopes 
one  day  to  bury. 

This  is  a  leason  we  should  not  forget. 


Bliddle  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mw  Toxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBES8NTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  20,  19€7 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  distinguished  eoUeague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howaju)]  stated  hla  fedlngs 
on  the  situati<Ki  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore an  audience  in  Asbury  Park,  N  J. 

Mr.  HowABD  articulated  the  feeUngs 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  Americans.  At  this  timp  i  would 
like  to  submit  his  remarks  for  insertion 
in  the  Reoou: 
Speech  Bktokc  laaAXi,  Soudabztt  Raixt  bt 

CoNOKxasicAM  Jakes  J.  Howabb  at  Assdet 

PAEK,  N.J.,  JlTKE  7,   lflC7 

We  meet  tonight  In  a  somber  time  tn  his- 
tory and  although  we  meet  in  a  free  dty  in 
a  free  nation,  freedom  is  being  onoe  again 
placed  under  selge  on  our  planet.  The  eyes 
of   the   world   are   tonight   focused   on  the 
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Middle  East  and  moat  particularly  on  tbe 
tiny  cotintry  of  Israel.  Once  again  tlUs  Jew- 
lati  State  Is  facing  a  threat  to  Its  Independ- 
ence and  Its  vary  existence,  a  tbreat  that 
cornea  frtKn  the  hostile  Arab  world  which 
encircles  It. 

We  know  that  adversity  and  hostility  are 
not  new  experiences  to  the  Israeli  people. 
Prom  as  far  back  as  Biblical  times  the  kmg- 
doms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  set  upon  time 
and  time  again  by  hoetUe  neighbors,  Syria, 
Babylon  and  Ironically  enough  Egypt.  We 
know  and  have  sympathized  with  the  fact 
that  through  tbe  pages  of  history  have  been 
recorded  aggressive  acta  against  the  Jew- 
ish people,  burning,  killing,  pltinderlng, 
which  led  up  to  dispersal.  For  centuries  the 
Jewish  people  wandered  the  globe,  ridiculed. 
tormented  and  iinaccepted.  But  through 
those  years  a  hope  and  a  dream  persisted, 
a  nation  of  Israel.  Efforts  toward  this  end 
and  the  concept  of  such  a  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  exemplified  In  Zionism  which  has 
been  embedded  In  Jewish  thought  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Diaspora.  Progression 
from  the  idea  of  Zionism  to  the  reality 
of  Israel  began  about  100  years  ago.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  tbe  names  of  Moses  Hess, 
Peretz  Zmolenskln  and  Judab  Plnsker,  and 
the  founder  of  tbe  Zionist  movement  as  we 
know  It.  Theodor  Herzl.  Herri's  organization 
of  the  first  Zionist  Congress  In  Switzerland 
In  1887  was  followed  by  slow,  but  measured, 
steps  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Israel  in 
May  of  1947.  So  for  over  19  years  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  democracy  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  proudly  watched  it  become  the 
model  nation  of  the  area,  a  model  In  edu- 
cation, In  health,  in  economic  progress  and 
perhaps  most  Importantly,  a  model  for  all 
of  Its  neighbors  to  see  that  the  l>est  way 
to  live  Is  through  the  means  of  a  democrati- 
cally organized  parliament  and  government. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  this  JustL^ably  proud  nation  and 
people.  I  felt  a  prld')  myself,  which  I  knew  I 
shared  with  tbe  Jewish  members  of  this  area 
In  Tiaitlng  the  uiodem  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  in 
watching  its  people,  well  fed  and  happy,  and 
determine*^  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
combat  t.be  clouds  of  Arab  animosity  that 
were  forming  over  their  very  heads.  I  was 
proud  to  visit  tbe  city  of  Herzlia,  where  I 
spoke  with  the  physician  who  operates  the 
clinic  built  mostly  through  funds  gathered 
and  donated  by  the  Hlstadrut  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  of  our  own  central  New  Jer- 
sey. The  modem  hospital  on  the  hill  behind 
Herzlia  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  visit  it, 
especially  when  we  realize  that  not  many 
years  ago  the  hospital  served  tubercvUosis 
patients  from  only  the  Immediate  area,  but 
now  needs  to  devote  only  one  wing  of  it  for 
all  the  tuberculosis  patients  in  tbe  entire  na- 
tion. Through  hard  work  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort Israel  has  become  an  island  of  hygiene  In 
the  ocean  of  disease  that  is  known  as  the 
Middle  East. 

On  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  Galilee  or 
lAke  Tiberius,  I  visited  the  Kibbutz  of  Eln- 
Oev.  Here,  at  Bn-Oev,  the  animosity  of  the 
Arab  world  had  already  been  felt,  for  less 
than  two  weeks  before,  the  Syrian  guns  lo- 
cated on  the  hilltop  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  had  wantonly  shelled  this  tiny  com- 
munal colony.  I  saw  the  bomb  craters  in  tbe 
playground,  the  schoolroom  half  blown 
apart,  and  visited  an  tinJerground  area  that 
has  one  of  the  most  discouraging  names  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  was  called  the  Kinder- 
garten Bomb  Shelter,  not  a  rusted  relic  of 
World  War  n  but  a  necessary  piece  of  "physi- 
cal equipment"  In  Israel  today.  I  spoke  with 
Jack  Steinberg,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bllbbutz,  and  met  his  young  daughter,  who 
stood  only  a  few  feet  from  where  one  of  the 
bombs  landed  but  miraculously  escaped  In- 
Jury.  I  was  Informed  Just  this  afternoon 


by  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Washington  that 
little  Eln-Oev  received  massive  shelling 
from  the  Syrians  yesterday  but  they  had  no 
report  as  to  the  number  of  casualties,  and  I 
can  only  wonder  and  bope  concerning  what 
remains  of  Sln-Oev  and  the  condition  of 
Jack  Steinberg  and  his  daughter. 

These  are  but  just  a  few  of  the  memories 
I  have  of  Israel  in  May  of  1967.  but  what 
Impressed  me  most  and  will  live  with  me 
for  the  longest  time  was  the  air  and  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  They  are  a  young 
nation,  actually  a  teenager  in  years.  They 
are  filled  with  national  pride,  pride  in  what 
they  have  accomplisbtd  and  confident  of 
their  future.  This  generation  of  Israelis 
may  Indeed  be  called  "the  chosen  people." 
For  centuries  fathers  told  their  sons,  and 
they  in  turn  their  sons,  that  some  day  the 
Jewish  p>eople  would  have  and  build  their 
own  nation.  This  generation  of  Jews  baa 
been  chosen  to  accomplish  that  mission. 
They  have  done  well  although  harassed  by 
the  Arab  nations  around  them  and  have  no 
intention  of  being  dispersed  again. 

One  year  ago,  speaking  in  Lakewood  on  the 
18tb  anniversary  of  Israel's  Independence. 
I  stated  "Currently  there  are  scant  indica- 
tions that  her  neighbors  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept Israel  as  a  reality  but  It  is  also  a  reality 
that  Israel  is  here  to  stay."  What  I  told  the 
people  of  Lakewood  last  year,  the  nation  of 
Israel  is  showing  the  world  today.  As  Abba 
Eban  said  last  nigbt  at  the  United  Nations: 
"Egypt  has  openly  proclaimed  that  Elath 
did  not  form  part  of  Israel  and  had  pre- 
dicted that  Israel  ItselX  would  soon  expire. 
That  proclamation  was  empty.  The  predic- 
tion now  lies  in  ruins."  As  Israel  moves  for- 
ward against  Its  aggressors,  let  no  one  in  or 
out  of  the  United  Nations  nor  in  or  out  of 
the  United  States  point  a  finger  of  condem- 
nation upon  her.  Never  before  in  history  has 
a  nation  taken  so  much  abuse  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  before  insisting  upon  their 
rights  as  free  people  in  a  free  world.  A  hard 
and  bitter  lesson  was  learned  ten  years  ago 
In  assuming  that  Naaser.  after  his  bitter 
defeat,  would  allow  Israel  Its  territorial  In- 
tegrity. Let  us  not  permit  the  lesson  of  the 
past  ten  years  to  reoccur  in  the  next  ten. 

Let  the  people  of  the  world  know  that 
when  a  free  people  are  threatened  our  Pres- 
ident, our  government,  and  your  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  will  stand  on  the  side  of 
Justice.  .  .  .  and  in  tbe  Middle  East,  the 
word  "justice"  is  pronounced  Israel. 


Address  to  Americaa  Legion  of  Kings 
County  and  Richmond  Connty,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  June  16,  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  tbe  49th  annual  con- 
vention of  both  the  Richmond  County 
and  Kings  County  American  Legion.  It 
was  a  welcome  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  outstanding  groups  of  dedicated 
American  citizens  and  to  their  retiring 
leaders;  Pasquale  Bifulco,  county  com- 
mander of  the  Richmond  County  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  Oeorge  P.  Oaftney, 
county  commander  of  the  Kings  County 
American  Legion  The  day  following  my 


address  the  conventions  elected  their  new 
leaders  for  the  coming  year;  George 
Gallo,  the  new  county  commander  for 
the  Richmond  Coimty  American  Legion, 
and  S.  Michael  Ollva,  the  new  county 
commander  for  the  Kings  Coimty  Amer- 
ican Legion.  I  wish  both  men  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  new  position  and  I  am  sure 
that  under  their  leadership  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  will  continue  its  record  of 
achievement  In  Richmond  County  and 
Kings  County.  I  include  the  text  of  my 
address : 

Text  of  Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  John 

M.    MiTRPHT,    U.S.    Congressman    or   New 

York,  Betore  the  American  Legion,  Kings 

countt,  n.y.,  and  the  american  legion. 

or  Statin  Island,  June  16,  1967 

It   is   always   a   great   pleasure   to   appear 

before  any  group  when  you  have  good  news 

to  convey,  and  today  I  am  especially  happy 

that  I  am  able  to  bring  you  a  message  that 

is  good  news  for  aU  veterans  of  this  nation, 

I  feel  that  we  have  entered  a  new  era  of 

thinking  about  the  American  Veteran. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  vet- 
eran has  the  formidable  position  of  having  a 
friend  not  only  in  his  Congressman,  but  also 
In  the  White  House.  This  combination  can 
achieve  many  of  the  long-dealred  results  of 
the  nation's  important  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction— the  first 
indication  that  the  year  1967  was  going  to 
be  the  year  of  concern  for  the  veteran,  Con- 
gress received  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage which  requested  S6.6-blllion  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Of  this,  over  M.3-bll- 
llon  was  for  direct  benefits — another  large 
amount — •1.475-bllUon — was  to  be  directed 
for  medical  expense  fundings — and  the  usual 
2.8  percent  for  administration  .  .  .  this  In- 
cludes the  163-thousand  persons  in  the  vast 
facilities  of  the  VA  all  across  our  nation. 

This  1968  budget  request  Is  the  largest  ever 
submitted  to  Congress — with  the  exception 
of  the  two  years  following  World  War  II 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  O.I.'s  were 
returning  to  college.  But  the  significance 
of  this  large  budget  request  is  pointed  out 
by  the  fact  that  this  represents  an  Increase 
of  over  1692-mllllon  over  the  initial  1867 
budget  request. 

But  the  budget  request  was  just  the  be- 
ginning. On  January  Slst  a  momentous  oc- 
casion took  place.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  a  President  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  Veterans  Bene- 
fits. Most  of  the  items  listed  by  the  message 
came  about  as  the  result  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  heads  of  vet- 
erans organizations.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  veterans,  and  asked  us  In  Congress  to 
pass  laws  providing  needed  benefits.  This 
was  something  new — It  was  encouraging — 
a  president  not  only  signed  bills  sent  down 
to  him  by  Congress  concerning  veterans — 
but  a  President  had  Initiated  the  request  for 
new  legislation  to  benefit  the  American  Vet- 
erans. A  noticeable  change — the  President 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  pension  rates 
for  our  disabled  veterans — an  increase  of 
6.4  percent. 

Of  course.  tb«re  were  other  provisions 
too — and  an  Important  one  was  a  veteran 
drawing  a  pension  would  not  lose  the  pen- 
sion because  he  receives  an  increase  In  other 
federal  benefits  such  as  an  Increase  In  so- 
cial security.  Then,  there  were  the  provisions 
for  our  fine  fighting  men  of  today — those 
men  who  are  carylng  on  where  you  left 
off — to  secure  freedom  and  defend  the  rights 
of  free  people.  It  is  only  fair  and  Just 
that  these  men — who  have  been  called  some 


of  tbe  finest  ever  to  b«ar  arms  In  the  name 
of  this  nation — ^hare  tbe  same  treatment 
that  other  veterans  have.  Their  war  is  no 
less  a  war — simply  b«csuse  we  choose  to  call 
It  a  conflict  or  a  police  action  Instead  of  a 
fuU-fied8«d  war.  But  the  buUets  are  Just  as 
deadly — the  bouts  are  Just  as  long — 
the  danger  Is  Just  as  Imminent  as  It  ever 
was  for  any  man  who  fought  an  enemy  at 
this  nation. 

And  Congress — reacting  to  the  requests  of 
tbe  President  and  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation— has  already  got  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations mto  bUls.  Tbe  ball  started  roll- 
ing when  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Bill  9. 
The  House  took  action  and  passed  similar 
legislation,  and  the  number  of  the  House 
Bill  was  changed  to  coincide  with  a  recently 
passed  Senate  Bill  16.  The  bill  then  went 
back  to  the  Senate  where  Senate  Bill  9  and 
Senate  BiU  16  were  combined  to  Include  not 
only  tbe  President's  suggestions,  the  Bouse 
changes,  but  even  more  additions  and 
changes.  As  the  bUl  now  stands.  It  Is  all 
combmed  in  Senate  Bill  16.  There  are  a  few 
things  that  have  to  be  worked  out  between 
tbe  conferees  of  the  Ho\ise  and  Senate,  but 
both  Houses  have  passed  the  major  parts  of 
the  bill  now  and  we  can  expect  the  House- 
Senate  conference  to  take  place  In  just  a 
chort  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  Important  legislation — legislation 
that  he  helped  to  initiate — ^Into  law  imme- 
diately. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  provisions  are 
that  veterans  who  became  eligible  under  the 
new  Ql.  Bill  passed  last  year,  will  now  re- 
ceive one  and  one-half  months  of  eligibility 
for  college  training  where  they  formerly  re- 
ceived only  one  month  for  each  month 
served.  Another  Important  part  is  the  provi- 
sion that  young  men  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged  may  now  go  to  high  school 
and  finish  there — collecting  benefits  from 
the  VA — and  still  have  their  eUglblllty  for 
college  with  VA  benefits  unaffected. 

We  have  provided  that  tbe  veterans  of  tbe 
Vlet-Nam  Conflict — dating  from  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin— will  receive  full  dlsabUlty  and  pen- 
sion benefits,  the  same  as  any  other  veteran. 
We  have  made  some  new  methods  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  widows  of  veterans — 
which  your  organization  has  been  asking 
for  some  Ume.  We  have  enlarged  exemp- 
tions for  persons  drawing  pensions,  and 
written  in  the  presumptive  clause  of  com- 
plete disability  for  pensions  at  tbe  age  of 
65.  We  have  provided  disabled  veterans,  as 
the  direct  result  of  service,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  special  autos  for  their 
use.  We  have  made  provisions  that  social 
security  Increases  will  not  reduce  pension 
payments.  We  have  relieved  the  veteran  of 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  training  and 
placed  It  with  the  training  facility  or  insti- 
tution— much  as  It  was  for  World  War  II 
and  Korea  veterans.  We  provided  funds  for 
this  reporting,  and  we  have  raised  the  edu- 
cational allowance.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions, and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  reach  an  easy  settlement  on 
the  differences  in  their  two  bUls.  and  the 
end  result  will  be  a  new  law — coinciding 
with  the  requests  of  the  President  and  tbe 
ntany  veterans  organisations. 

Of  course,  the  new  thinking  on  veterans 
benefits  started  last  year  when  Congress 
passed — and  the  President  signed— the  new 
aj.  BUl.  This  recognized  all  of  the  men 
who  had  served  m  tbe  services  since  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  Korean  Conflict.  This  new 
law  made  It  possible  for  the  thousands  of 
young  men — whose  education  was  Inter- 
rupted because  of  mUltary  service— to  enroll 
and  return  to  college.  Our  experience  from 
the  Q.I.  Bills  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean ConfUct  has  proved  that  these  laws 
more  than  pay  for  tbemaelTM. 


Tlw  Incraaaed  revenues  that  are  paid  In 
taxes  over  a  period  of  years  far  exceed  the 
initial  cost  of  educating  veterans — because 
of  their  Increased  earning  power  due  to  their 
education. 

Iliere  were  some  4-mlUlon  veterans  who 
became  eligible  immediately  for  educational 
benefits— for  home  loans — for  medical  care 
In  VA  hospitals.  The  Department  of  Defense 
says  there  are  approximately  60-thousand 
men  being  discharged  each  month— <m'  an 
additional  600-thousand  a  year  added  to  tbe 
veterans'  rolls. 

By  1969  we  expect  the  total  veteran  popu- 
lation to  reach  38-mUllon.  In  the  state  of 
New  York  there  are  already  346-thousand 
post-Korea  veterans  who  became  eligible  for 
these  benefits.  In  the  16th  district  alone, 
there  are  e-thousand  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  new  benefits  including  tbe  new 
OS.  BUl — that  were  passed  during  the  89th 
Congress.  Of  course,  this  total  is  growing 
daUy  as  the  men  from  Vlet-Nam  service  re- 
turn for  discharge.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  new  law  for  educational  bene- 
fits. 11 -hundred  veterans  from  this  district 
bad  taken  advantage  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions. The  benefits  paid  for  schooUng  and 
training  allowances  during  that  period  ex- 
ceeded 683-thousand  dollars. 

This  new  Ql.  Bill — plus  the  other  sig- 
nificant legislation  from  last  year's  Con- 
gress— brought  in  almost  64-mllllon  dollars 
in  added  benefits  to  the  state  of  New  York 
during  the  first  year — in  the  16th  District, 
the  benefits  Increased  by  1.1 -million  dollars. 

But.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  monetary 
and  tangible  benefits — I  believe  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  functions  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Is  in  providing  medical  care 
for  our  disabled  veterans.  There  was  a  time — 
111  sulmit  it  was  a  long  time  ago — when  we 
didn't  go  around  bragging  about  our  medical 
faculties  provided  for  veterans.  But  a  new 
concept  took  over  some  12  or  16  years  ago. 
We  became  of  age  In  America  when  we  real- 
ized that  it  wasn't  charity  we  were  extend- 
ing the  veteran  -it  was  just  paying  part  of 
our  debt  to  him.  These  veterans  had  paid  in 
advance  for  any  treatment  or  benefit  that 
their  grateful  government  could  provide  for 
them. 

Finer  doctors — finer  faculties — the  latest 
In  drugs  and  equipment — the  latest  in  treat- 
ment— plus  a  research  program  that  was  to 
develop  mto  tbe  world's  most  extensive — 
began  to  take  over  the  old  system  and  the 
old  Ideas. 

Today,  the  greatest  and  most  extensive 
medical  system  in  the  world  has  developed 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration.  There 
are  166  hospitals  scattered  throughout  the 
country — there  are  211  outpatient  clinics^ 
16  domicUiaries — and  a  new  system  whereby 
the  veteran  can  go  to  bis  own  doctor  for 
treatment — at  VA  expense. 

Here  on  Staten  Island  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  30  beds  have  been  set  aside 
for  veterans;  today  all  30  are  being  used. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1966.  742,000  veterans 
received  medical  treatment  in  VA  facilities — 
the  largest  number  ever  treated  in  one  year. 
Another  4.8  million  sick  and  disabled  veter- 
ans used  the  outpatient  treatment  faculties 
provided  by  the  VA — and  1 .2  mUUon  veterans 
visited  their  own  physicians  on  a  fee  basis 
paid  for  by  the  VA.  The  average  dally  patient 
load  m  VA  hospitals,  domlciliariee  and  nurs- 
ing borne  care  facilities  was  136,000  in  1966 — 
and  Is  expfected  to  increase  to  138,000  in  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year  of  1968. 

To  provide  outstanding  medical  care  for 
all  these  veterans,  the  VA  employs  more  than 
6,000  full-time  physicians — about  four  per- 
cent of  tbe  nation's  total.  These  VA  doctors 
are  aided  by  more  than  10,000  consultants 
and  attendants.  Interns,  residents  and  part- 
time   employees.   In   addition.    16-thousand 


registered  nurses,  supported  by  a  staff  of 
30-thousand  practical  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, serve  the  veterans. 

The  VA'B  medical  care  prosram  la  con- 
ducted in  affiliation  with  medical  and  other 
specialized  schools.  Tbe  VA  Is  formaUy  aflUl- 
ated  with  74  of  the  nation's  88  medical 
schools,  with  44  of  tbe  47  dental  schools,  and 
with  aU  66  accredited  schools  of  social  work; 
with  68  unlveraltlea  approved  for  graduate 
training  in  clinical  and  counseling  psychol- 
ogy— and  with  146  basic  nursing  programs. 

Yes,  there  has  been  a  change  In  attitude 
toward  VA  medicine.  Because  of  the  aflUla- 
tlons,  the  VA  helps  train  and  provide  clim- 
cal  experience  for  almost  one-half  of  the 
graduating  physicians  In  the  nation  each 
year  and  for  18  percent  of  aU  nurses.  In  thia 
way,  the  veterans  program  benefits  the  en- 
tire country  by  contributing  to  Its  medical 
manpower  reaourcee. 

From  tbe  beginning  of  196B  to  the  end  of 
1966.  eight  new  or  r^lacement  hospitals 
with  6300  beds,  have  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $133 -million.  During  tbe  calendar 
year  1967.  two  replacement  and  two  reloca- 
tion hospitals  will  be  completed — four  new 
research  additions  wUl  be  dedicated — a 
group  of  psychiatric  buUdlngs — and  eight 
remodeling  and  modernization  projects  are 
on  the  agenda.  Total  construction  costs  for 
these  projects  authorized  by  Congress  exceed 
$96-mUllon. 

In  the  1968  budget  request — there  is  a  caU 
for  $52  million  more  for  construction — with 
$34  million  going  for  four  more  new  or  re- 
placement hospitals.  I  assure  you  that  I  shaU 
certainly  support  this  legislation  to  provide 
the  funds  for  these  improvements  for  our 
veterans. 

Congress  has  authorized  considerable  ex- 
penditures for  research  in  the  VA.  In  1966, 
$41-mllUon  was  allocated  for  this  purpose — 
$44-mllllon  is  budgeted  for  liM7 — and  an- 
other $46-mllllon  has  been  requested  In  the 
1968  budget. 

These  are  some  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  expanded  during  the  past  few 
years — and  which  we  bojM  to  provide  even 
more  fen-  In  the  future. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
due  for  these  advances  to  tbe  membeia  and 
officers  of  your  organization.  They  have 
fought  long  and  hard — ^they  have  spent  many 
hours  and  much  of  their  own  money — to 
wage  their  battle  tar  equitable  benefits  for 
tbe  American  Veteran.  I  think  that  you  can 
now  see  the  "light  at  tbe  end  of  the  tunnel." 
You  have  made  much  progress.  I  have  worked 
with  many  of  you  In  promoting  programs 
that  were  equitable  to  the  veterans.  The 
fight  is  not  over — nor  will  It  ew  end  as  long 
as  we  have  veterans — but  when  achievements 
are  made — when  accomplishments  can  be 
seen  In  tangible  results — then  we  realize 
that  our  fight  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
named — at  the  request  of  the  President — 
a  special  advisory  commission  to  travel 
throughout  tbe  nation  this  year  consulting 
with  veterans  and  dvlc  groups.  The  object 
Is  to  determine  If  the  present  veterans  bene- 
fit program  la  equitable — If  In  the  words  of 
the  President — the  American  tax  dollar  is 
being  spent  In  the  beet  way  for  our  veteran 
program.  Meetings  have  already  been  held  In 
Seattle.  Chicago.  Boston.  Ias  Vegas  and  Min- 
neapolis— more  will  be  held  this  fall,  nom 
this  consensus  a  report  will  be  made — 
whether  new  programs  are  needed,  whether 
old  programs  need  readjusting — or  If  some 
of  the  programs  have  outlived  their  original 
necessity  and  should  be  changed  or  abol- 
ished. In  aU  of  the  areas  visited,  your  mem- 
bers have  taken  a  very  active  part — ^have 
made  some  exceUent  suggestions. 

The  chairman  of  the  11 -member  study 
group  named  by  Administrator  Driver  la 
Robert  M.  McCurdy  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  who 
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baa  long  been  active  In  ▼eteruis  affatn  and 
BMTCd  for  more  than  20  years  as  chairman  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  Behablllta- 
tton  ComnUflrion. 

After  the  scheduled  meeilngs  are  held — 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  we  might  get  a 
special  meeting  of  this  conunlsslon  In  Brook- 
lyn. There  Is  nothing  definite  on  this  as  yet, 
but  I  am  working  on  this  and  encouraging 
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that  a  meeting  be  held  here  where  we  have 
so  many  TetM^ns. 

This  close  oommunloatlon — ^this  bringing 
together  of  all  Teterans  groups  In  order  that 
they  can  compare  their  Ideaa,  Is  of  unestl- 
mable  value.  The  dvlc  groups — the  Individ- 
uals— are  Joining  to  glre  their  Ideas.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  much  accomplishment 
from  this  natlon-wlde  study. 


I  am  certain  you  will  be  hl^tUy  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  wUl  be  made  by  the 
90th  Congress  In  making  the  adjustments  to 
our  veterans  program  which  you  have  long 
desired.  Tou  have  achieved  much — there  is 
stUl  work  to  do — and  working  together  we 
will  certainly  win  the  battle  which  wlU  give 
the  veteran  the  honored  place  In  our  society 
that  he  so  richly  deserves. 


